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NEW  YORK,  JAN.  6,  1883 


PRICK  FIVE  CENTS 
$i00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  ae wording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Lib;  arian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


Awarded  to  A.  F.  Barnes,  Ovid,  Mich.,  who 
reports  an  average  yield  of  2. 12  pounds  shelled 
corn  (Flint)  to  a  kernel,  and  206#  bushels 
per  acre. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. 

Farmers'  Friend  Two- horse  Corn  Planter, 
with  drilling  attachment,  presented  by  Farm¬ 
ers’  Friend  M’f  g  Co. ,  Dayton,  Ohio.  $55. 


pure  bones,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  or  Fifty  Dollars  in  Cash,  as  winner 
may  select,  presented  by  the  Mapes  Formula 
and  Peruvian  Guano  Co,,  New  York  City.  $50. 

Awarded  to  J.  W.  Good,  Cameron,  Mo. 

SIXTH  PRIZE. 

Silver-plated  Tea  Service,  six  "pieces,  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Hot- water  Urns,  Cream  Pitcher, 


plete,  with  Champion  Hay  Carrier,  presented 
by  J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa.  Ill.  $45. 

Awarded  to W.  H.Chamberlin,  Medina, N.Y. 

EIGHTH  PRIZE. 

\  eteran  Corn  Sheller  complete  with  Table 
Crank  and  Band  Wheel,  presented  by  Sand¬ 
wich  M’f’g  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill.  $33. 

Awarded  to  C.  Pugh,  Ada,  O. 

NINTH  PRIZE. 

A  selection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Balbs,  presented  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y.  $30. 

Awarded  toWm,  Durkee,  Monroe,  Mich. 

TENTH  PRIZE. 

Collection  of  Plants  presented  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  $25. 

Awarded  to  P.  H.  Conard,  Monticello,  Ill. 

ELEVENTH  PRIZE 

Collection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Bulbs,  presented  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  15  J ohn  Street,  N.  Y.  $20. 

Awarded  to  Nelson  Slater,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

TWELFTH  PRIZE. 

Oae  No.  3  Cornell  Corn  Sheller,  presented 
byTreman,  Waterman  &  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  $18. 

Awarded  to  J.  Stinchcomb,  Tiffin,  O. 

THIRTEENTH  PRIZE. 

Adamant  Plow,  presented  by  New  York 
Plow  Co.,  55  B  jekman  Street.  $15. 

A  warned  to  Mrs.  M.  W.  Varner,  Toledo 
Iowa. 

FOURTEENTH  PRIZE. 

Hoosier  Corn  Drill,  presented  by  Hoosier 
Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  $15. 

Awarded  to  J.  M.  Lydick,  Georgeville,  Pa. 

FIFTEENTH  PRIZE. 

Planet  Seed  Drill,  presented  by  S.  L.  Alien 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $14. 

Awarded  to  Otis  Ford,  Richfield,  O, 

SIXTEENTH  PRIZE. 

One  handsome  Silver-plated  Ice-Pitcher 
presented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $14. 

Awarded  to  A.  L.  Stutzman,  Danvers,  Til. 

SEVENTEENTH  PRIZE. 

Collection  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
presented  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  85 
Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  $10. 

Awarded  to  R.  J.  McDonald,  Aledo,  Ill. 

EIGHTEENTH  PRIZE. 

One  hundred  Manchester  Strawberry  Plants, 
presented  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  Liitle  Silver’ 
N.  J.  $10. 

Awarded  to  J.  J.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

NINETEENTH  PRIZE. 

Collection  of  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds,  pre¬ 
sented  by  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1S9  and  191 
Water  Street,  N.  Y.  $10. 

Awarded  to  H.  R.  Roberts,  Eldena,  Ill. 

TWENTIETH  PRIZE. 

One  Silver  plated  Cake-basket,  presented  by 
the  Rural  New- Yorker.  $y. 

Awarded  to  Wna.  Palmer,  FitchviUe,  O. 

TWENTY-FIRST  PRIZE. 

One  Aquapult  (Force  Pump)  presented  . 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $9. 

Awarded  to  Enoch  Auten,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

TWENTY-SECOND  PRIZE.  > 

One  Peerless  Clothes  Wringer  No.  2,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $S. 

Awarded  to  W.  H.  Beebe,  Mears,  Mich. 

TWENTY-THIRD  PRIZE. 

Patent  Screw  Wedge  One-horse  Cultivator 
presented  by  the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Oo„  A1 
bany,  N.  Y.  $8. 

Awarded  to  H.  H.  Clark,  Onarga,  Ill. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  PRIZE. 

Peier  Henderson,  four  books,  Gardening 
for  Profit,  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Practical 


The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Free  Seed  Distribution  ot 

1881-82. 

AT  THE  RATE  OF  269#  BUSHELS 
SHELLED  CORN  TO  THE  ACRE  OF 
RURAL  HEAVY  DENT. 


206#  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  of 

THE  RURAL  THOROUGHBRED  FLINT. 


The  Premium  Awards 


THE  PRIZE-TAKERS, 


In  awarding  the  corn  premiums,  we  have 
pursued  the  following  method  to  do  justice  to 
all:  We  requested,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  all  contestants  should  repoit  to  us  the 
number  of  kernels  planned,  the  number  that 
grew,  the  weight  of  ears,  and  the  weight  of 
shelled  corn,  as  a  basis  for  awarding  the  pre¬ 
miums,  the  method  of  cultivation,  the  fertili¬ 
zing  and  distance  apart  of  planting  being 
optional  with  them  save  only  that  not  more 
than  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  (88x33  feet  or  an 
equivalent)  should  be  planted.  As  it  will  be 
seen,  fev,  if  any,  of  the  contestants  succeeded 
in  raising  all  the  seeds  that  were  planted, 
hence  we  have  based  the  awards  on  the  great¬ 
est  or  heaviest  proportionate  amount  of  shelled 
corn  raised  from  the  number  of  seeds  that 
grew;  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  prize  is 
given  to  the  contestant  who  had  the  heaviest 
average  amount  of  shelled  com  to  the  single 
kernel  grown. 

In  order  that  we  might  not  award  the  prizes 
unjustly,  we  requested  affidavits  from  all  those 
who  reported  a  yield  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  or  over,  presuming 
that  the  full  amount  of  land — one-fortieth  of 
an  acre — had  been  used.  Of  these  there  were 
about  35,  of  30  whom  forwarded  their  affida¬ 
vits.  The  whole  number  competing  who  have 
favored  us  with  reports  is  over  500.  From  the 
reports  which  have  been  certified  to  we  have 
determined  those  entitled  to  a  prize,  basing 
our  calculations  on  the  average  amount,  by 
weight,  that  each  one  raised  from  a  single  ker¬ 
nel  grown  as  before  stated.  From  this  deter¬ 
mination  we  are  able  to  make  the  following 
announcement  of  awards.  The  detailed  re¬ 
ports  as  to  methods  of  cultivation,  the  fertil¬ 
izers  used,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  given  hereafter, 
as  space  permits.  From  the  fifth  prize  down¬ 
ward  the  average  yields  per  kernel  ranges 
from  .97  of  a  pound  to  1#  pound.  The  prizes 
were  about  equally  divided  between  the  two 
varieties  of  corn. 

FIRST  PRIZE. 

One  Loring  and  Blake  Palace  Organ,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $205. 

Awarded  to  Peter  Thein,  Roselle,  Carrol 
Co.,  Iowa,  who  reports  an  average  yield  of 
2#  pounds  shelled  corn  (Dent)  to  a  kernel 
grown,  and  a  yield  at  the  rate  of  269#  bush¬ 
els  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

New  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow,  with 
Force-feed  broadcast  seeder,  presented  by  the 
Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  $60. 

Awarded  to  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
who  reports  an  average  yield  of  2#  pounds 
shelled  corn  (Dent)  to  a  kernel  grown,  and 
226JI  bushels  per  acre. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill,  latest  improved,  size 
No.  2,  presented  by  J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  $60. 


RURAL  THOROUGHBRED  FLINT  CORN— FROM.NATURK.- SEVENTEEN  INCHES 

IN  LENGTH— FIG.  1. 


Awarded  to  W.  S.  Robinson,  Circleville, 
Pa.,  who  reports  an  average  yield  of  2.05 
pounds  shelled  corn  (Dent)  to  the  kernel,  and 
196#  bushels  per  acre. 

FIFTH  PRIZE. 

Fertilizers  from  stock  of  complete  manures, 


Sugar  and  Slop  Bowls,  presented  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  $48. 

Awarded  to  J.  H.  Van  Neste,  Del  Rey, 
Illinois. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE. 

Porter’s  Patent  Wire  Cable  Derrick  com 


TUI  BOBAL  NEW-YORKER, 


JAM  6 


Floriculture  and  Hand-book  of  Plants,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co,,  25  Cort¬ 
land  t  Street.  $7.50. 

Awarded  to  J.  R.  Dowling,  Monticello,  Ill. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  PRIZE. 

One  Keystone  Washing  Machine,  presented 
by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $6. 

Awarded  to  F.  Stripe,  Van  Wert,  O. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  PRIZE. 

One  dozen  Silver-plated  Tea  Spoons,  pre¬ 
sented  by  che  Rural  Nkw-Yorker.  $6. 

Awarded  to  W.  H.  Ryan,  Fairview,  Pa. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  PRIZE. 

One  Silver-plated  Cup,  presented  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  $4. 

Awarded  to  John  Haynes,  Little  Sioux,  la. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

THE  RURAL  THOROUGHBRED  PRIZE 
CORN. 


On  our  first  page  we  place  before  our  readers 
an  almost  exact  portrait  of  an  ear  of  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Corn  sent  to  us  by  one  of  our 
subscribers.  It  measures  16}^  inches  in 
length,  and  was  broken  in  two  so  that  the 
whole  ear  might  be  presented,  as  entire  it 
would  have  beeu  too  long  for  our  columns. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  the  longest 
ear  ever  raised.  When  received  at  this  office 
it  measured  17  inches,  but  shrank  balf-an-inch 
from  that  time  until  it  was  sketched  by  our 
artist.  We  have  many  ears  measuring  15 
inches,  which  are  thoroughly  dry  —  several 
that  measure  16  inches.  Few  of  these  are 
perfectly  filled  out,  probably  because  they 
were  grown  in  small  plots  and  imperfectly 
fertilized.  The  history  of  this  remarkable 
strain  of  Indian  corn  is  well  known  to  our 
older  readers.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Long  Island  it  has  been  raised  in  meadows 
far  away  from  other  ooru-fields  for  over  40 
successive  years.  During  all  this  time  the 
longest  ears  alone  have  been  selected  for 
seed.  Had  more  regard  been  paid  to  the 
compactness  of  the  rows  upon  the  cob,  the 
gaps  which  often  occur  between  the  rows 
might  have  been  bred  out.  It  is  generally 
eight-rowed — sometimes  ten.  The  kernels  are 
very  wide  and  thick,  but  shallow.  The  color 
is  nearly  buff,  being  too  dull  to  be  called  yel¬ 
low,  It  is  the  softest  flint  corn  we  have  ever 
seen,  horses  with  poor  teeth  preferring  it  to 
the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth,  which  is  a  yellow 
dent.  The  plant  is  as  distinct  as  the  ear.  The 
leaves  are  very  broad,  and  the  joints  of  the 
stalk,  which  is  comparatively  small,  are 
closer  together  than  those  of  most  varieties. 
Each  kern°l  sends  up  from  four  or  five  to  one 
dozen  suckers,  which  are  so  vigorous  that  the 
plant  assumes  the  form  of  a  bush,  all  the  | 
stalks  of  which  are  equally  developed — mauy 
of  them  iu  favorable  seasons  bearing  ears  of 
corn.  The  stalks  grow  to  the  hight  of  about 
eight  feet.  The  propensity  to  sucker  in  field 
corns  is  generally  deemed  objectionable,  for 
the  reason  that  the  suckers,  as  a  rule,  are 
feeble  plants  which  bear  litlle  grain,  and  are 
therefore  valuable  only  for  fodder.  The 
Thoroughbred  Flint,  however,  is  valuable 
considered  only  as  a  fodder  plant,  because  of 
its  broad  and  abundant  foliage,  while  we 
have  found  it  to  yield  as  much  grain  as  any 
other  flint  com  we  have  ever  raised. 

In  the  Rural’s  last  Free  Seed  Distribution 
a  small  quantity  of  this  or  the  Rural  Heavy  1 
Dent  was  sent  to  each  applicant.  A  portrait 
of  the  latter  was  given  in  the  Fair  Number  of 
1881.  when  premiums  amounting  to  nearly 
$1,000  were  tillered  for  the  heaviest  yields, 
which  are  now  awarded. 

The  only  objection  to  the  Thoroughbred 
Flint  that  has  revealed  itself  from  the  13,000 
trials  which  have  during  the  past  year  been 
made  of  it,  is  that  it  has  not  ripened  early 
enough  to  be  suited  to  our  northernmost 
States.  For  yield,  for  ensilage  purposes,  and 
for  fodder,  however,  it  would  seem  from  our 
multitudinous  reports  co  be  a  variety  of  un¬ 
surpassed,  perhaps  unequaled,  value. 


MEADOW  OAT  GRASS. 


Valuable  Information  for  our  Western 
Readers. 


PROFESSOR  E.  M,  SHELTON. 


To  this  grass,  which  is  being  quite  exten¬ 
sively  advertised  as  “  Evergreen  Grass,”  and 
which  Professor  Beal  assures  me  is  the  old 
English  Meadow  Oat  Grass  ( Avena  elatior.L.), 
we  have  this  year  given  a  pretty  thorough 
trial  upon  the  College  farm,  obtaining  results 
that  have  been  a  great  surprise  to  me.  Readers 
of  the  Rural  will  remember  that  our  long 
and  very  great  experience  with  the  tame 
grasses  in  Kansas  has  shown  conclusively  that 
Orchard  Grass  is  of  all  grasses  the  best;  first, 
because  it  endures  the  drought  better  than  any 
other  sort;  second,  because  it  gives  very  much 
the  largest  amount  of  feed,  and  third,  because 
stock  prefer  it  to  almost  any  other  sort.  So 
much  for  our  experience  with  Orchard  Grass, 
an  experience  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 


has  been  confirmed  by  that  of  nearly  every 
one  who  has  given  it  a  trial  in  this  State. 

During  the  pHst  year  Meadow  Oat  Grass  has 
surpassed  the  Orchard  Grass  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  above  important;  particulars.  It 
made  a  better  sta~d  and  a  much  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  than  did  Orchard  Grass  growing 
near  by  it;  it  endured  the  protracted  and  se¬ 
vere  drought  of  the  latter  part  of  last  season 
better  than  Orchard  Grass,  retaining  its  in¬ 
tense  greenness  through  it  all.  Whether  it 
will  prove  as  attractive  to  stock  as  is  Orchard 
Grass  remains  to  be  seen.  A  remarkable  aud 
very  valuable  peculiarity  of  this  grass  is  the 
wonderful  growth  that  it  makes  during  the 
first  season.  In  Michigan  I  saw  last  Summer 
upon  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Alonzo  Sessions,  of 
Ionia,  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  seeded  last  Spring, 
which  had  grown  taller  than  the  wheat  among 
which  it  was  growing.  Our  own  patch  of  this 
grass,  although  sown  as  late  as  ApriL,  gave  a 
heavy  cutting  of  hay  in  July  following.  This 
feat  we  have  never  before  accomplished  with 
any  other  kind  of  grass  or  clover  except  Al¬ 
falfa;  and  of  this  latter  I  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  from  Spring-seeded  Alfalfa  we 
cut  the  past  season  two  good  crops— say  one- 
and-one-fourlh  ton  to  the  acre— of  hay,  and 
a  fair  third  crop  went  back  to  the  ground  in 
October. 

Whether  Meadow  Oat  Grass  will  bear  tramp¬ 
ing;  whether  it  will  endure  severe  drought 
aud  at  times  the  gnawing  of  grasshoppers, 
without  which  it  will  not  be  of  much  use  in 
Kansas,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  we  shall 
see.  We  have  already  seen  enough  to  satisfy 
us  that  this  grass  will  “  bear  watching.” 

Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
- ♦  »  ♦ - 

The  editors  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
practical  farmers,  fruit-growers  and  gard¬ 
eners.  They  write  from  experience  a  n  d  from 
experience  only  and  they  give  the  results  of 
their  tests  and  experiments  fearlessly  without 
the  least  regard  to  individual  interests. 
This  journal  is  conceded  by  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  land  to  have  well  earned  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  leading  rural  journal  of  America. 


Bunt  l  (Topics. 

(Experiment  (Evonnfa  of  the  xUmrt 

Jleir  -  xtovhev. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  3TRAWBERRIES 

FROM  SEED. 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  how  to 
grow  strawberries  from  seed  seems  to  be  sur¬ 
rounding  a  very  simple  matter  with  needless 
complications.  If  we  were  asked  to  tell  in 
the  fewest  possible  words  how  to  raise  seed¬ 
ling  strawberries  we  should  answer — sow  Die 
seeds  in  pots  the  same  as  you  would  those  of 
the  snapdragon;  transplant  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  to  little  thumb-pots  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  their  second  leaves,  as  shown  at  B,  Fig. 
2,  and  then,  in  late  May  for  this  climate, 
thump  them  out  into  plots  of  mellow  soil  in 
the  garden,  previously  prepared  for  them. 
That  is  really  the  whole  story.  “  But,"  we 
may  be  asked,  **  where  are  the  seeds  to  be 
procured,  now  ?”  The  answer  is  of  any  fancy 
fruiterer  in  the  main  streets  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  Charleston  or  New  Orleans.  A  single 
berry  will  give  a  hundred  plants.  There 
was  scarcely  a  week  during  last  Winter  when 
we  were  unable  to  procure  berries  of  the 
Sharpless  (a  favorite  forcing  kind),  the  Wil¬ 
son  or  the  Neunan. 

Last  year,  Feb.  5,  we  planted  the  seeds  of 
two  strawberries  which  we  supposed  to  be  the 
Neunan  —  a  popular  market  kind  about 
Charleston  and  along  the  Southern  coast. 
They  were  sewn  on  the  surface  of  fine,  loamy 
soil  in  two  pots  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the 
soil  well  firmed  and  then  leveled.  The  seeds 
were  tbt>n  barely  covered  with  soil  sifted  over 
them  through  a  fine  sieve  and  slightly  pressed 
down  with  the  bottom  of  a  flower  pot  to  in¬ 
sure  contact  of  the  soil  with  the  seeds.  The 
pots  were  then  placed  in  a  deep  pan  of  water 
until  the  surface  showed  that  the  water  had 
penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  soil,  when 
pieces  of  glass  were  placed  over  the  pots  to 
retain  the  moisture  and  to  make  surface 
watering  unnecessary  until  the  seeds  should 
sprout,  which  they  did  in  three  weeks.  The 
first  leaves  are  shown  at  A,  Fig.  2. 

April  9  the  young  plants  bad  formed  second 
leaves,  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  2,  and  they 
were  then  pricked  out  and  planted  in  little 
thumb  pots,  three  inches  iu  diameter,  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  about  the  tender,  hair-like 
roots.  By  April  25  the  seedlings  had  grown 
to  the  average  hight  of  one  inch  and  a-half, 
showing  a  marked  difference  in  the  leaves. 
Some  were  lobed,  some  cleft,  some  divided  as 
in  the  clover  plant;  some  were  not  cleft  at 
all,  with  sharp  serrations;  some  fan-shaped 
and  nearly  entire.  A  and  B,  Fig.  8, 
I  sketched,  from  nature,  will  serve  to  show 


these  variations.  Our  note  book  does  not  tell 
us  when  they  were  set  in  the  open  ground. 
It  was,  however,  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  plot  was  well  prepared,  the  plauts  set 
one  feot  apart  in  the  rows — the  rows  two  feet 


Fig.  2. 

apart.  They  all  grew  vigorously  during  the 
season,  sending  out  runners  freely  aud  by 
August  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
old  plants. 

Most  of  these  seedlings  will  bloom  and  fruit 
next  year  when  we  shall  be  able  to  mark  and 


transplant  those  of  promise,  if  any,  or  to  leave 
them  where  they  are  growing  and  destroy 
the  others. 

It  Is  by  no  means  necessary  to  start  the 
seeds  in  the  house.  We  may  sow  them  when 
strawberries  are  ripe  in  little  plots  in  the 
garden.  In  this  case  it  is  only  needful  to 
pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly  and  to  shade 
the  ground  from  the  midday  sun  and  keep  it 
moist  by  watering  as  often  as  the  soil  needs  it. 

Borne  varieties  of  strawberries  bear  only 
imperfect  flowers — the  stamens  are  abortive 
— the  pistils  only  being  perfect.  Hence  it  is 
that  lists  in  catalogues  are  marked  P  (pistil¬ 
late)  to  denote  this.  Such  varieties  will  not 
bear  fruit  unless  growing  near  perfect- flower¬ 
ing  kinds  called,  though  very  incorrectly, 
“stacuinate.”  Of  those  bearing  imperfect 
flowers,  which  need  to  grow  near  perfect¬ 
flowering  varieties  in  order  to  bear  fruit, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Manchester,  Big  Bob, 
Crescent  Seedling,  Champion,  Jersey  Queen. 
If  now  we  desire  to  cross  two  kinds  as,  for 
example,  the  Crescent  Seedling  with  the 
Charles  Downing,  which  latter  bears  perfect 
flowers,  we  have  only  to  plant  them  together 
in  a  frame  or  away  from  other  varieties. 
Any  seeds  perfected  on  the  berries  of  the 
Crescent  will  then,  of  coarse,  have  for  their 
male  or  pollen  parent  the  Charles  Down  mg. 
Crosses  may  be  further  made  by  destroying 
the  stamens  of  perfect  flowers  as  soon  as  tbeyr 
open  and  allowing  any  other  kind  with  which 
a  cross  is  desired,  to  pollenate  the  pistils. 
This  may  be  effected  through  natural  agen¬ 
cies,  as  insects  or  the  wind  or  the  pollen  may 
be  collected  on  little  fine  brushes  and  applied 
by  hand. 

POTATO  TESTS  CONTINUED. 

Brownell's  Best— Test  No.  12,  originated 
in  1875,  with  E.  8.  Brownell.— Rather  long, 
roundish.  White  skin,  russeted.  Second 
early.  Cooked  August  30.  Fleeh  white,  dry, 
mealy.  Yield  per  acre  of  large  and  small  at 
the  rate  of  084.42  bushels.  Number  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre,  large  and  small,  329,120. 
Five  of  the  largest  potatoes  weighed  one 
pound  16  ounces,  which  shows  a  small  average 
potato.  The  vines  were  not  very  vigorous. 
Planted  April  11 ;  harvested  Aug.  28.  See  Fig.  6. 

New  Conqueror— Test  No.  4L  From 
Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Albany,  N.  Y. — 
What  we  take  to  be  the  characteristic  shape 
is  best  shown  by  the  engraving,  though  the 
seed  sent  was  longer  with  abruptly-rounding 
(not  tapering)  ends.  The  vine®  were  dead 
August  19.  Planted  April  23;  harvested  Au¬ 
gust  28.  Yield  per  acre,  414.75  bushels. 
Large  and  small  potatoes,  180.680.  Five 
largest  weighed  ounces.  Eaten  Oct.  20. 
Tasteless,  quite  dry  and  mealy.  See  Fig.  5. 

St.  Patrick— Test  No.  42  introduced  by 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.— White 
skin,  eyes  not  sunken.  The  engraving,  though 
giving  the  characteristic  shape,  is  smaller  than 
the  average.  Planted  April  14;  harvested 
September  3.  Spreading  vines;  white  blos¬ 
soms.  Yield  of  large  and  small  potatoes, 
524. 88  bushels  per  aero.  Large  and  small  po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  acre,  123,420.  Five  largest  pota¬ 
toes  weighed  three  pounds  three  ounces. 
Flesh  white,  tasteless,  not  ao  mealy  as  some. 

The  above  potatoes,  the  same  as  those  in 
our  last  report,  were  planted  iu  drills  or  shal¬ 
low  trenches  four  inches  d®ep,  the  width  of  a 
spade,  and  three  feet  apart— only  one  piece 
(two  eyes)  dropped  every  foot  as  measured 
by  a  knotted  cord  stretched  over  the  drill. 
The  pieces  wore  lightly  covered  with  soil 
and  potato  chemical  fertilizer  strewn  over 


them  at  the  rate  of  700  pounds  to  the  acre.  A 
hand  cultivator  was  run  between  the  rows  as 
often  as  was  needed  to  keep  the  soil  mellow, 
uutil  the  growth  of  thevines  prevented.  The 
first  beetles  were  picked  off  by  hand;  the 
grubs  killed  by  the  use  of  Paris  green — one 
tablespoonful  to  a  patent-pail  of  water — ap¬ 
plied  twice  with  tufts  of  straw  bound  at  one 
end  for  a  handle. 

RURAL  WHEATS  CONTINUED. 

This  wheat  was  sent  to  us  four  years  ago 
as  Spring  Hard  Australian.  We  have  since 
sowed  it  in  the  Fall.  It  proves  hardy  and 
productive  as  a  WT inter  wheat.  The  grain  is 
large,  hard  aud  of  an  amber  cnlor.  The  heads 
average  nine  breasts  to  a  side  and  three  ker¬ 
nels  to  the  breast.  It  grows  to  the  hight  of 
five  feet — the  straw  thick  and  strong.  It  is 
one  of  our  most  promising  varieties.  Our 
illustration  is  from  an  average  head  grown 
the  past  season.  See  Fig.  7. 

- ♦  -»  « - 

NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural,  Nov.  25. — Prof.  Caldwell’s  defense 
of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  (p  795),  though 
containing  some  truth,  is  rather  in  the  nature 
of  special  pleading.  He  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse  when  he  demands  that  farmers 
shall  have  confidence  enough  in  these  new 
institutions  to  fill  them  with  students  before 
they  have  shown  their  ability  to  impart  at 
least  a  fair  amount  of  that  kind  of  instruction 
which  intelligent  patrons  demand.  These 
colleges  must  be  content  to  “begin  small,” 
and  they  will  coutiuue  small  until,  by  their 
own  merit  and  usefulness,  they  fill  a  want, 
and  thu3  compel  patronage.  Their  endow¬ 
ments  enable  them  to  do  just  that,  if  rightly 
used.  It  is  vain  for  them  to  cry  for  more 
money,  or  more  pnpils,  until  they  show  that 
they  can  do  something  worth  while  with 
what  they  have  got.  So  every  literary  col¬ 
lege  in  the  land  began;  and  so,  and  so  only, 
have  they  grown  and  become  strong. 

A  prime  objection  to  the  “  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ’ 
Sweet  corn  (p.  797)  Is  that  it  has  no  regular 
rows,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  eating. 
And,  by  the  way,  are  there  no  old  ttagers 
who  can  authoritatively  tell  us,  through  the 
Rural,  how  sweet  corn  is  originated  ?  It 
was  a  novelty  when  I  was  a  boy,  40  years 
ago.  Nov*  we  have  a  “sweet”  form  of 
nearly  every  kind,  even  of  the  common  yel¬ 
low.  How  is  it  done  1  I  have  guessed  that  it 
is  by  the  continuous  planting  of  unripe  seed, 
until  the  “  habit  "  of  transforming  the  sugar 
into  starch  is  broken  up.  But  I  don’t  know. 
Who  does?  _ 

W.  J.  B.’s  experiment  iu  improving  the 
keeping  quality  of  onions  (p.  797)  is  one  that 
necessarily  must  be  tried  every  year  where 
the  seed  is  raised  far  north,  and  we  must  wait 
quite  late  in  the  Spring  before  the  bulbs  saved 
for  seed  can  be  planted.  By  that  time  all 
poor  keepers  have  pushed  too  far  to  be  of  any 
use.  And  we  certainly  get  our  earliest  onion 
seed  from  Montreal— a  pale,  red  variety,  not 
very  attractive,  but  perhaps  as  good  in  quality 
as  any.  There  is  no  ready  sale,  however, 
for  any  but  the  Yellow  Dmvera  after  that 
variety  is  ripe  for  market.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  early  seed  of  it.  The  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  mere  color  of  the  early  red  sorts 
is  a  senseless  one,  but  difficult  to  overcome. 

Canada  Thistles  are  as  perennial  in  the 
papers  as  In  the  field — more  so,  indeed.  D.  B. 
M.  (p.  799)  says  they  will  die  out  in  seven 
years  if  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Perhaps 
so,  but  they  will  live  longer  so,  provided 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  freely  than  when 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  according  to  my  ob¬ 
servation.  With  the  thistle,  as  with  other 
plants,  the  maturing  of  seed  is  exhaustive, 
aud  1  huve  mauy  times  known  a  large  patch 
to  nearly  die  out  in  the  process.  The  sure 
cure  is  never  to  allow  them  to  make  a  leaf. 


The  voluminous  notes  on  grapes  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  which  appear  in  the 
Rural,  are  of  incalculable  value,  and  entitle 
you  to  a  vast  amount  of  gratitude  from  those 
who  are  benefited  thereby. 


The  feeding  value  of  straw,  discussed  by 
the  Practical  Club  (p.  SIS),  is  a  subject  worth 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  If  we  can  believe 
thut  what  the  animals  like  test  is  best  for 
them,  then,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
brightclean  straw  of  winter  rye  is  better  for 
horses  than  corn  fodder,  or  even  the  best 
fodder-corn  carefully  cur’d. 

The  Rural  is  right  (Brikflets,  p.  814) 
as  to  the  value  of  Hemlock  boards  for  under- 
drains.  They  are  very  successfully  used  for 
the  purpose  nare,  especially  in  swampy  mea¬ 
dows.  But  only  two  boards  are  used,  one  five 
inches  and  the  other  six  inches  wide,  nailed 
together  in  V  form  and  laid  the  open  side 
down,  care  being  used  to  have  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  level  and  firm.  Where  the  fall  doeB 
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not  exoeed  one  foot  in  100  these  drains  work 
•  perfectly,  and  will  last  as  long  as  tile. 


The  zinc  tree  label  is  the  thing  (Brieflets, 
p.  815),  but  why  use  any  wires  at  all  ?  By 
blowing  in  the  wind  they  wear  off,  either  the 
wire  or  the  zinc,  while  if  the  labels  are  cut 
long  and  taperiDg,  the  narrow  end  can  be 
wound  around  the  limb,  and  expands  with 
the  growth  without  losing  its  grip.  Old  zinc, 
that  has  been  exposed  to  wear  or  weather, 
takes  the  writing  better  and  is  otherwise 
just  as  good. 

The  soap  (or  milk)  and  kerosene  applica¬ 
tion  for  cabbage  worms  (p.  815),  proves 
effectual  here  on  cabbages;  but  will  not  do  for 
cauliflowers  because  it  imparts  a  taste,  and 
also  discolors  the  flower.  Only  mosquito-bar 
protectors  have  answered.  Is  there  any 
better  way  l 

Rhubarb  from  seed  (p.  815),  is  as  easily 
grown  as  beans.  But  it  will  no  more  come 
true  than  apple  seed.  I  have  raised  a  thou¬ 
sand  seedlings  in  a  season  from  Downing’s, 
Collosal  and  Victoria  seed,  without  getting 
one  like  the  parents.  Yet  you  will  get  some 
very  good  sorts,  and  may  then  propagate 
from  the  best.  I  have  one  seedling  that  is  the 
biggest  I  ever  saw,  but  not  the  best, 

I  am  glad  practical  men  are  telling  us  the 
facts  about  the  draft  of  the  sulky  plow  (p. 
831).  Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  greatly 
overcome,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  various  makes;  but  from  my  own  ob¬ 
servation  I  advise  no  man  with  a  light  team 
to  invest  in  a  Bulky  plow. 


Agents  are  solicited  to  send  for  the  new 
Posters  and  Premium  Lists  of  the  Rctral 
Nkw-Yorkkr.  Its  standing ,  enterprise  and 
originality  will  be  found  materially  to  aid 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  subscrip¬ 
tions.  All  progressive  farmers  that  value 
the.  teachings  of  experience  and  research 
support  the  Rural  New-Yorker  after  one 
year's  trial. 


3ntiustvial  (Topics. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 


PETER  HENDERSON. 


In  the  Rural  of  November  25th  an  article 
from  Professor  Caldwell,  asking  whether 
agricultural  colleges  are  a  failure,  has  ar¬ 
rested  my  attention.  The  reason  why  the 
average  farmer  hesitates  to  send  hia  son  to  get 
a  “scientific”  agricultural  education,  is  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  rarely  seen  a  “scientific’’ 
farmer  a  success.  The  truth  is,  there  are  so 
many  conditions  of  tempsrature,  soil  and 
moisture  contending  against  so  called  science 
that  a  theoretical  knowledge  is  of  little  use 
unless  an  actual  working  experience  runs  par¬ 
allel  with  it,  the  working  operations  to  be 
guided,  of  course,  by  some  one  having  a  full 
and  practical  knowledge  of  all  operations  of 
the  soil.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  where  the 
cause  of  the  failure  is.  Students  at  agricul¬ 
tural  collegia,  1  believe,  are  expected  to  study 
botany,  entomology,  chemistry,  etc.,  any  one 
of  which  is  as  much  as  auy  student  can  mas¬ 
ter  (t  i  be  of  auy  practical  value  to  him)  in  a 
lifetime,  and  yet  boys  from  16  to  20  are 
crammed  with  half-n  dozen  such  studies 
which,  when  through  with,  are  just  of  about 
as  much  use  to  them  as  Butler’s  Analogy  is  to 
the  average  boarding  school  girl. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  some  three 
young  men,  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges 
under  instructions  in  our  horticultural  de¬ 
partment,  and  1  must  say  that  not  one  of 
them,  though  they  were  active,  ambitious 
young  men,  seemed  to  have  derived  any  ben¬ 
efit  commensurate  with  the  time  occupied  at 
college.  Last  Spring  the  president  of  a  well- 
known  Western  agricultural  college  wrote 
to  me  to  supply  him  with  a  practical  horticul¬ 
turist  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  Intelli¬ 
gence  enough  also  to  give  lectures  to  the  stu- 
deuls.  I  was  fortunate  in  procuring  him  a 
German  gardener,  of  middle  age,  who  spoke 
ai.d  wrote  English  well,  and  who  had  most  ex 
tensive  experience  iu  all  matters  pertniniug 
to  horticulture,  both  in  Europe  and  lu  this 
country,  lie  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
industry  in  hia  profession  and  of  a  high  order 
of  intelligence.  He  filled  the  bill,  I  believe,  to 
the  letter  as  far  as  the  working  of  the  grounds 
was  concerned,  but  was  hardly  thought  pol¬ 
ished  enough  to  lecture,  and  the  last  1  heard 
of  the  matter  he  was  to  be  supplanted  by  an 
“educated  professor.”  It  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  students  to  receive  one  year  of 
‘learning”  in  the  open  field,  in  handling  the 
plow,  spade  or  hoe,  under  the  fostering  super¬ 
intendence  of  such  a  practical  man  as  this 
German  gardener,  than  five  years  of  lecturing 
in  the  school  room  by  a  “Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture,”  and  until  the  trustees  or  directors  of 


Agricultural  Colleges  realize  that  their  ope¬ 
rations  must  be  under  the  guidance  of  men 
who  are  actually  working  farmers  or  garden¬ 
ers,  our  crop  of  young  men  graduating  there¬ 
from  is  not  likely  to  advance  the  standard. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  ILLINOIS 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 


This  strong  and  well  known  society  has 
just  closed  a  three  days’  session.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  gives  below  some  of  bis  impressions. 

O.  B.  Galusha,  of  Morris,  has  acted  most 
acceptably  as  Secretary'  for  13  years.  He 
positively  declined  re-election.  The  society 
lets  him  down  easily  by'  electing  him  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  L.  Small,  of  Kankakee,  was  run 
in  as  Secretary  by  local  influence.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  and  nearly  all  the  old  members 
so  disliked  the  move  that  they  created  the 
office  of  Assistant- Secretary  who  is  to  make 
the  report  and  draw  the  pay.  The  young 
Secretary  had  not  before  identified  himself 
with  the  society.  The  Assistant-Secretary 
is  A.  C.  Hammond,  of  Warsaw. 

Many  of  the  papers  presented  consisted  of 
reports  of  permanent  committees  on  different 
departments  of  horticulture  and  kindred 
topics.  At  Alton,  the  peach  buds  have  already 
been  killed  by'  the  cold  snap.  It  has  been  a 
bad  year  for  graues;  the  crop  light;  the  wood 
not  often  matured,  which  forebodes  a  light 
crop  next  year. 

Some  very  touching  resolutions  were  offered 
and  unanimously  passed  concerning  Arthur 
Bryant,  Sr.  He  is  an  old  and  valued  member, 
and  is  not  likely  to  live  more  than  a  few  days. 

Much  of  Illinois  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the 
Iron-clad  apples,  such  as  Ben  Davis  and  Rome 
Beauty;  to  the  Wild  Goose  plum  and  toughest 
grapes,  to  the  Snyder  Blackberry  and  Ducheese 
Pear.  Pear  blight  Is  rampant;  insects  are 
terribly  sharp  aud  profusely  abundant.  The 
markets  are  good,  and  this  spurs  on  the  fruit 
growers  to  supply  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  the 
North  with  early  fruits.  More  nod  more 
attention  is  given  to  selecting  favorite  spots 
for  certain  fruits.  Efforts  are  now  seldom 
made  to  raise  the  best  fruits  ou  every  fat  m. 
it  does  not  pay.  This  is  a  country  of  great 
and  severe  extremes  of  weather.  It  is  dry 
or  wet,  hot  or  cold,  and  often  windy. 

The  rust  of  blackberries  and  raspberries  is  a 
prominent  foe.  Some  think  they  have  com¬ 
batted  it  successfully  with  potash;  but  more 
experiments  are  needed.  In  many  places 
tney  only  attempt  to  take  two  to  four  crops 
of  berries  aud  dig  out  the  briars,  aud  plant  iu 
a  new  spot.  Grape-vines  which  overbear 
never  recover.  A  complete  failure  of  peaches 
every  other  year  is  by  no  means  considered 
the  greatest  calamity.  The  trees  get  a  rest 
and  the  curculio  is  much  reduced  in  numbers. 
A  dead  curculio,  like  a  dead  Indian,  is  cju- 
sidered  the  safest.  The  appie  crop  this  year 
has  beeu  very  good.  Long  lived  orchards  of 
apples,  pears  or  peaches  are  not  generally 
profitable  in  Illinois.  Fruit  from  young  trees 
is  the  best.  Gome  of  the  old  trees  die;  others 
dwindle  and  become  unprofitable.  Ot  many 
sorts  of  apples  the  trees  are  set  close  and  dug 
out  when  about  12  years  old,  <rt  least  by  some 
growers.  A  young  orchard  is  most  profit¬ 
able.  Reach  trees  are  allowed  to  bear  three 
or  four  crops  and  are  then  dug  out.  Trees  are 
not  set  on  the  same  ground  till  after  one  or 
more  crops  of  some  other  sort.  Old  tree*  are 
likely  to  beeome  weak  and  break  to  pieces  be¬ 
cause  the  wood  becomes  tender  or  rotten.  Sec¬ 
retary  O.  B.  Galusha  bad  tried  to  kill  the 
white  grub  in  his  strawberries  with  salt,  but 
it  did  not  succeed.  [We  have  tried  it  also 
without  any  effect.  Eos.] 

A  lively  discussion  followed  on  the  value  of 
stripping  the  hark  from  apple  trees  to  induce 
bearing.  Several  had  failed  by  getting  one 
crop  and  killing  their  trees.  It  Bhouid  be 
tried  with  cautiou,  taking  care  to  see  that 
the  tree  is  well  fed  and  not  allowed  to  bear 
heavily.  Experts  favored  taking  off  care¬ 
fully  a  circle  of  bark  four  to  twelve  inches 
long  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  bark  would 
slip  well.  Buds  then  set  for  a  crop  the  next 
year.  To  Baw  about  a  trunk  is  dangerous  un¬ 
less  care  is  used. 

E.  C.  Hathaway,  an  expert,  thinks  corn  aud 
pens  are  fit  to  eat  two  days  earlier  for  getting 
seed  one  degree  north,  and  so  on,  two  days  for 
every-  degree  uorth.  There  was  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit  of  potatoes.  It  was  quite  g  rierally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  E  trly 
Ohio  were  not  surpassed  in  Illinois.  The 
Early  Ohio  was  preferred  in  Southern  Illinois, 
because  it  kept  better  in  Spring.  Professor 
Burrill  had  found  soft  soap  and  kerosene  in 
equal  quantities  well  mixed,  then  diluted  with 
20  parts  of  water  and  sprinkled  on  cabbages, 
a  good  remedy  for  the  cabbage  worm. 

^Tree  agents  now  sell  about  all  the  trees 
and  plants.  People  seldom  buy  directly  of 


nurserymen.  Tree  pedlers  are  often  cheating 
the  people.  Tree  growers  regret  it  nearly  as 
much  as  the  purchaser,  whose  regret  is  almost 
certain  to  come  when  his  plants  begin  to  bear. 
Ignorant  men  are  not  always  the  only  ones 
imposed  on,  but  active  work  in  a  live  horti¬ 
cultural  society  is  the  best  known  preventive 
against  the  persistent  attacks  of  t  he  itinerant 
sellers  of  trees  and  vines. 

There  are  some  very  large  seed  dealers.  All 
of  these  send  out  some  poor  seeds.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  necessity  for  small, 
careful  growers  all  over  the  country.  There 
is  a  talk  of  having  some  wax  models  of  fruits 
prepared  for  a  museum. 

Among  those  from  other  States  were  J.  W. 
Ragan,  of  Fillmore,  Indiana;  T.  C.  Plum,  of 
Missouri,  and  Professor  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  latter 
gentleman  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  hor¬ 
ticultural  experiments.  Mr.  Ragan  and  Prof  es- 
sor  Beal  were  elected  honorary  members,  w. 


Seedling  Rhubarb,  Etc. 

Uncle  Waldo,  who  is  said — p.  314 — to 
have  resorted  to  seedlings  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
proving  his  rhubarb,  will  run  a  risk  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  seedlings  are  easily  raised, 
and  the  plants  fresh  from  seed  are  healthy 
and  vigorous;  but  they  vary  in  quality  as 
seedlings  of  all  plants  do.  Some  have  flavors 
that  are  actually  nauseous,  and  I  remember 
one  fine  root  given  to  a  friend,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  found  an  acquisition  which 
he  told  me  afterwards,  with  a  wry  face,  tasted 
as  if  it  was  a  root  of  skunk  eabbage.  A  choice 
sort,  once  established  is  easily  increased  by 
taking  off  eyes  with  a  bit  of  root  in  October. 
Has  anyone  tried  whether  a  specially  choice 
and  male  plant  of  asparagus  could  be  made  to 
furnish  sets  for  a  whole  uniform  bed  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way  ?  [J.  B.  Moore  has,  we  think.  Eds  ] 

As  to  the  Salem  grape,  it  is  uniformly  tine 
here,  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  nest  eyes 
of  the  best  canes  are  left  for  bearing  (long 
cane  or  renewal  pruning) — and  these  are  laid 
down  and  weighted  close  to  the  surface  in 
November.  Only  one  or  at  most  two  best 
bunches  are  left  on  about  June  1st,  and  bags 
are  successfully  used.  Agawam,  though  not 
quite  so  large  and  handsome  is  even  finer  in 
flavor,  and  W ilder  and  Merrimac  (as  blacks) 
are  nearly  as  excellent.  All  do  well  annually 
with  similar  treatment  but  Concord — or  better 
— Worden  yields  more.  w. 


f  iorinillnrai. 


RAYS. 


About  three  months  ago  I  promised  to  give 
you  occasionally  some  plain,  practical  hints 
about  growing  plants,  and  I  have  seemingly 
failed  in  doing  so.  But  serious  sickness  in  my 
family  called  me  suddenly  to  another  laud, 
hence  my  silence.  But  now  that  I  am  with 
you  again  1  shall  endeavor  to  honor  my 
promise.  [Welcome  back,  Leon!  Eds.] 

*  * 

In  answer  to  S.  S.  M.,  p.  817:  If  your  Cala- 
diums  are  the  big  green  leafed  ones  known  as 
Esculentum,  winter  the  roots  as  you  would 
those  of  cumins  or  dahlias,  aud  in  a  tempera 
ture  not  under  45  degrees.  If  they  are  of  the 
beautifully  variegated  sorts  and  are  in  pots, 
leave  them  undisturbed  till  Spring  and  till 
that  time  keep  them  dry  and  in  atemperature 
of  about  55  degrees  or  a  little  more,  but  do  uot 
keep  them  near  a  furnace,  in  a  drafty  place 
or  elsewhere  where  they  would  get  too  dry. 

*  * 

To  C.  A.  B.,  p.  817:  Lilium  pulchellum  and 
L.  tenulfolium  are  more  easily  raised  from 
seeds  then  are  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 
From  seed  tenuifoliuui  will  yield  some  flowers 
when  two  years  old,  and  both  species  when 
three  years  old  will  give  a  fair  crop  of  blos¬ 
soms.  Sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  shallow  boxes 
in  the  house,  or  in  a  shaded  cold-frame;  they 
should  germinate  in  nine  or  ten  days.  After 


they  come  up  leave  them  alone  for  some  days ; 
then,  if  they  are  in  pots,  you  may  transplant 
them  thickly  into  boxes;  if  in  boxes  or  a 
frame,  and  they  do  not  seem  over-crowded, 
do  not  disturb  them  till  they  are  of  goodly 
size.  Indeed,  I  usually  transfer  the  potful  of 
seedlings,  without  disturbing  them  in  the 
least  beyond  removing  the  pot,  into  the  earth 
in  a  cold-frame,  and  let  them  stay  there  till 
the  seedlings  are  a  year  old,  when  I  lift  and 
transplant  them  into  rows.  Both  are  early- 
blooming,  bright  lovely  lilies  and  very  hardy. 
*  * 

It  is  disappointing  tome  to  note  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Robert  Douglas,  that  “  alibis  attempts 
to  produce  something  nice  from  sports  or 
hybrids  have  been  absolute  failures,"  especi¬ 
ally  when  I  remember  how  many  beautiful 
and  distinct  varieties  of  shrubs,  notably  of 
Arbor-vitiss,  I  saw  in  his  nurseries  at  Wau¬ 
kegan,  some  months  ago,  and  which  he,  as  well 
as  myself,  admired  so  much  and  regarded  so 
sacguinely.  But  perhaps  he  does  not  include 
them  among  his  “sports  and  hybrids,”  but 
classes  them  as  natural  varieties? 

*  * 

Although  Mr.  Sturtevant  grew  and  flow¬ 
ered  that  noblest  of  tropical  water  lilies,  the 
Victoria  regia,  in  his  out  door  pond  at  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  he  did  not  do  so  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  not  possible  to 
cultivate  the  Victoria  regia  in  our  Northern 
or  Middle  States  without  the  assistance  of 
artificial  heat. 

*  * 

W  E  often  put  our  ivies,  oleanders,  tea  roses 
and  other  pet  plants  that  are  too  large  for  our 
windows  in  W inter  into  a  warm  corner  in  the 
bam  or  cellar,  and  find  in  Spring  that  they 
have  wintered  first-rate  ;  but  again,  these 
winter-quarters  by  reason  of  draft,  turnaee 
heat  or  other  means,  may  be  drying  in  their 
effects,  and.  our  plants  may  suffer  because  of 
dryness  at  the  root.  See  to  it  that  this  will 
not  occur.  A  deciduous  plant,  as  a  Fuchsia, 
Lemon-scented  Verbena  or  Crape  Myrtle,  w-ill 
bear  w  ith  impunity  a  good  deal  of  dryness 
at  the  root;  but  anevergreen  plant,  as  an  ivy, 
oleander,  Cape  Jessamine,  or  Myrtle,  will 
suffer  considerably  if  allowed  to  become  dry. 
If  azaleas  and  camellias  get  dry' in  Winter, 
t  hey  may  not  show- the  evil  effect  immediately, 
but  when  blooming  time  comes  heir  buds  are 
likely  to  drop  off  without  opening. 

*  * 

Century  Plants  and  Prickly  Pear  Cactuses 
may  be  kept  in  the  cellar  or  barn,  providing 
they  are  kept  dry  overhead  and  away  from 
frost,  but  when  so  imprisoned  they  dislike  the 
hot  breath  of  a  furnace,  a  high  temperature, 
draft  or  other  undue  drying  influence.  Other 
cactuses,  if  kept  dry,  wi  l  winter  well  in  your 
dullest  or  north-facing  windows,  in  company 
with  ferus  and  begonias;  but,  of  course,  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  blossom  there.  Night¬ 
blooming  Cereusea  and  Lobster-claw  Cactuses 
and  bright  blossomed  phyllocaccuses  like 
moderately  warm  aud  suuny  quarters,  and 
are  grateful  for  a  seat  behind  Chinese  Prim¬ 
roses,  cyclamens,  geraniums,  petunias,  abuti- 
lons,  and  bonvardias. 

Keep  cinerarias  and  calceolarias  near  the 
glass  and  in  a  cool  room;  if  frost  is  merely  ex¬ 
cluded,  that  is  warm  enough.  Pansies  and 
violets  in  pots  blossom  better  in  cool  than 
warm  rooms.  Oxalises,  g  raniums,  bouvar- 
dias,  abutilons,  heliotropes,  roses,  and  most 
other  w  inter- blooming  plants  like  the  sunniest 
places  iu  our  windows.  Chinese  Primroses 
blossom  well  enough  in  east  or  north-facing 
windows;  if  yon  prefer  th?m  in  south-facing 
windows  a  thiu  muslin  screen  in  freutoi  them 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  from  wilting 
by  reason  of  noonday  sunshine.  If  you  have 
a  lot  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  other  bulbous 
plants  potted  and  stored  in  the  cellar  or  else¬ 
where,  bring  in  a  few  cf  the  more  advanced 
ones  of  them,  keep  them  in  a  moderately 
lighted  place  for  some  days  till  they  grow  a 
little  and  assume  a  natural  green  color,  then 
you  can  introduce  them  with  safety  to  sum¬ 
mer  quarters.  Narcissuses,  crocuses,  snow¬ 
drops,  squills,  and  some  others  so  often  grown 
m  pots  and  indoors  for  mid wiutei  decoration, 
should  be  treated  very  moderately — if  intro¬ 
duced  hastily  iuto  warm  quarter  they  fail  to 
blossom  satisfactorily. 

*  * 

Let  no  evergreen  plant  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  Carnations,  cal  las,  tea  roses,  and 
other  plants  that  are  in  full  vigor  of  growth 
and  blooming,  require  a  deal  of  water,  and  if 
J  they  are  pot  bound,  libations  of  weak  manure 
water  will  help  them  considerably.  Use 
water  of  about  the  same  tempierature  as  that 
of  the  room  in  which  they  are  growing,  and 
soft  water  iu  preference  to  well  or  hard  water. 
If  any  of  your  pdauts  are  sickly  keep  them 
somewhat  dry  and  inactive. 

*  * 

Keep  gloxinias,  achimeoes,  ealadiums, 
tuberous-rooted  begonias,  and  the  like  quite 


of  each  other  and  get  hot  and  steaming,  and 
when  they  come  out  of  the  nest  are  iiable  to 
take  cold.  Pigs  are  liable,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  be  affected  with  rheumatism, 
quinsy,  and  also  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  warm 
building  iuto  which  the  wind  cannot  pene¬ 
trate,  and  to  have  a  dry  bed  with  sufficient 
straw  to  make  thorn  comfortable  but  not 
enough  to  burrow  in  so  they  will  he  too  hot. 


aforesaid.  The  large  hole  was  then  closed  by 
stitches  and  the  cow  got  u  p  and  began  chew- 
her  cud,”  But  where  did  she  get  any  cud 
to  chew,  when  her  stomach  had  been  emptied  ? 


y  ,  and  in  a  temperature  of  some  55  degree  * 
If  any  of  your  gloxinias  are  sprouting 
strongly  and  you  wish  for  early  flowers,  you 
may  repot  them,  and  keep  them  in  light, 
warm  quarters,  but  water  them  very  spar¬ 
ingly  for  a  time.  In  watering  your  cycla 
mens  do  not  pour  the  water  into  the  middle 
of  the  plants,  else  you  will  be  apt  to  rot  off  a 
good  many  of  the  flower  buds.  Sprinkling 
your  plants  overhead  through  a  water  pot 
fine  rose  or  syringe  or  by  means  of  a  whisk 
broom  does  them  good. 

*  * 

If  insects  attack  your  plants,  wash  off  the 
little  pests.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke 
will  kill  aphides,  but  so  far  as  window  plants 
are  concerned,  fumigation,  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  advisid,  is  almost  impracticable. 
Dip  the  tops  of  your  plants  in  warm  water, 
say  at  a  temperature  of  130  or  125  degrees,  a 
little  more  or  less  according  to  the  toughness 
of  the  plant  operated  on,  then  with  a  sponge 
you  can  easily  remove  any  depredators  that 
still  stick  to  their  prey  Scales,  thrips  and 
spiders  have  to  be  washed  off,  and  mealy  bugs 
brushed  off 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT 


(True  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  1r  not  so 
mucn  to  deal  with  •' humbugs”  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Eds.1 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

I  think  the  Rural  will  not  regret  its  con¬ 
servative  course  in  relation  to  the  Kieffer.  It 
is  far  better  that  the  indorsement  should  fol¬ 
low  a  trial  than  precede  it.  A  friend  informs 
me  he  had  put  out  500  trees  and  was  going  to 
put  out  as  many  more.  “What  fori”  I  asked. 
“To  make  money,”  he  replied  It  may  be, 
but  I  think  the  money  was  made  by  the  party 
who  sold  him  the  trees.  I  have  been  charged 


:.‘v  -  ggigB 


BROWNELL’S  BEST.  (FROM  NATURE) — FIG.  4. — SEE  PAGE  2. 

orker.  It  is  by  all  aood  hereafter  in  the  management  of  young  pigs 
culturists  the  accepted  me-  when  milk  and  other  light  food  is  notavailable. 
duction  of  all  new  plants  To  carry  out  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the 

most  successful  manner,  a  field  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  which  it  is  intended  to  plow  up,  as  they 
will  spoil  a  green-sward.  The  rooting  in  the 
ground  seems  to  be  necessary  for  their  heallh, 
or,  at  all  events,  it  does  them  a  great  deal  of 
good.  They  eat  the  angle-worms  which,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  Nature  has  provided,  in 
part,  at  least,  as  food  for  pigs.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  feed  also  upon  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  and  upon  the  ground  itself,  which  acts 
as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  corn  and 
keeps  them  healthy.  I  noticed  them  to-day — 


A  large  and  valuable  (money  considered) 
importation  of  Jersey  cattle  bas  recently  ar¬ 
rived.  It  consists  of  over  100  head  and  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say,  knowing  the  feeling  of  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  (?)  here,  that  still  larger  prices 
will  be  obtained  for  the  animals  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  And  to  quote  the  words  of  a  Jersey 
speculator  aud  “leading  breeder”  on  the  island 
of  Jersey,  “  the  expected  fall  in  prices  of 
Jerseys  seems  at  present  further  off  than  ever.” 
This  was  precisely  what  was  said  by  the  Short¬ 
horn  breeders  in  the  midst  of  their  craze.  But 
the  business  collapsed  and  fell,  “and  great 
was  the  fall  thereof.” 


(TJ)c  Sunuc-i)fvi) 


A  DISCOVERY  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  YOUNG  PIGS. 


COL.  F.  0.  CURTIS. 

I  have  made  a  discovery  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  me.  I  had  a  lot  of  young  pigs  about 
ten  weeks  old,  which  it  was  necessary  to  wean 


Since  writing  the  above  note  I  see  in  an 
English  paper  the  following  pithy  sentence  in 
relation  to  a  recent  sale  of  Jersey  cattle — 
noted  at  the  time  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
— and  also  referring  to  the  above-mentioned 
importation.  The  paper  says,  “No  sooner  was 
this  sale  over  than  Mr.  Cooper,  determining 
to  make  the  best  of  the  madness  prevailing, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  pick  up  every  descend¬ 
ant  of  Coomassie  he  could  lay  hands  on.’’ 
Mr.  Cooper  evidently  follows  the  advice  of 
the  poet  Pope  who  recommends  us  to  “shoot 
folly  as  it  flies,”  and  I  try  to  do  the  same,  but 
not  so  profitably  as  Mr.  Cooper  is  doing. 
The  great  joke  of  the  speculation  and  the 
clear  folly  of  it  is,  that  the  bull  of  the  lot, 
Khedive's  Primrose,  which  Mr.  Cooper  has 
just  paid  $5,000  for,  cost  the  seller  one  year 
ago  only  $80 ! ! _ 

And  now  geese  culture  (I  think  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  it  before,  and  that  the  promoter  is  ap¬ 
propriately  named  Gosling)  is  receiving  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gosling  says  100  geese  kept  on  SO 
acres  of  grass  land  properly  supplied  with 
springs,  will  return  $1,200  annually  clear 
profit,  thus:  A  goose  may  be  plucked 
twice;  (some  geese  have  been  plucked  a  score 
of  times  and  will  be  plucked  some  more)  and 
will  pay  with  her  feathers  all  the  cost  of  her 
keep.  She  will  rear  10  goslings  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this  for  80  years— being  of  octoge¬ 
narian  tendencies.  Ten  goslings  at  50  cents 
each  only,  or  about  seven  cents  a  pound,  in 
September,  will  produce  $5;  250  geese  at  $5 
each  equal  $1,250.  How  simple  and  how  easy, 
and  yet  how  beautiful  and  how  true! 


NEW  CONQUEROR  (FROM  NATURE)— FIG.  5.— SEE  PAGE  2. 

rs,  and  they  were  accord-  it  being  mild— roaming  over  the  field,  work- 
pen.  There  was  not  milk  ing  at  the  frozen  ground  and  digging  in  the 

nd  to  all  the  pigs,  and  these  snow  with  they-  snouts.  It  is  evidently  pretty 

isively  on  grain.  They  did  safe  to  let  animals,  especially  pigs,  follow 

mfloed.  with  the  solid  food  their  instincts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 

bey  lost  their  appetites  and  ercise  w  bich  these  pigs  take  has  had  much  to 


It  has  been  asked,  “  What  sort  of  animals 
are  Shropshire  sheep,  of  which  one  smgle  ram 
is  rented  for  a  season  for  stock  purposes  for 
the  sum  of  $630 1”  There  is  nothing  wonder¬ 
ful  about  this.  Breeders  in  England  pay  ex¬ 
traordinary  prices  for  stock  animals  because 
Americans  who  have  more  money  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  pay  such  extraordinary 
prices  to  them  for  the  produce  of  those  ani¬ 
mals.  When  Americans  go  about  bidding 
unheard-of  prices  for  foreign  stock  we  can 
believe  one  of  two  things:  either  they  don’t 
pay  any  such  prices,  or  get  an  enormous  dis¬ 
count  on  the  sly,  or  it  is  done  wholly  for 
effect  bo  as  to  sell  them  here  at  still  larger 
prices  by  virtue  of  the  boom  they  themselves 
get  up.  But  as  for  the  ram,  $630  is  a  very 
small  price  for  the  use  of  a  ram;  many  years 
ago  Mr.  Bakeweli  was  paid  6,500  guineas — 
$32,550— for  the  use  of  one  of  his  Leicester 
rams,  and  Jonas  Webb  received  $10,000  for 
the  use  of  one  of  his  South  Downs. 


RURAL  WINTER  HARD  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT- 
FIG  7.— SEE  PAGE  2. 

want  to  see  more  merit  in  it  than  I  have  yet 
been  able  Co  discover. 

Mr.  Barry,  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomologies'll  Society,  asked  if  it 
was  as  good  as  a  good  Duchesse.  He  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  replied  if  that 
was  so  it  was  good  enough,  and  so  say  I;  but 
I  have  not  yet  happened  to  taste  one  that 
would  approach  a  fair  Duchesse, to  say  nothing 
of  a  good  one,  and  1  have  sampled  quite  a 
number.  I  have  wondered  how  Mi*.  Down¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Meehan  aud  others  could  have  cred¬ 
ited  it  with  being  of  such  good  quality  as 
they  are  said  to  have  done,  and  can  only  ac¬ 
count  for  it  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  have 
had  remarkably  good  specimens  to  taste  of, 
while  I  have  had  quite  the  reverse.  Two 
years  ago  I  obtained  a  flue-looking  specimen, 
which  I  ripened  uud  had  sampled  by  the  fam¬ 
ily,  aud  not  one  had  a  good  word  for  it  My 
own  impression  was  that  it  was  about  midw  ay 
between  u  pear  and  a  quince,  if,  indeed,  there 
was  any  semblance  to  the  former  save  in 
looks.  But  the  fault  must  be  mine  in  not 
getting  a  better  sample;  for  Mr.  Meehan  says, 


P.M-Y-  - 

ST.  PATRICK  (FROM  NATURE). — FIG.  6. — SEE  PAGE  2. 

■ating  corn,  which  they  the  cold  all  the  time,  but  rather  to  allow 

’hey  soon  began  to  thrive,  them  to  follow  their  inclinations  and  go  out  if 

lai  kably  w  ell  ever  since—  they  want  to.  They  can  also  be  made  too 

ct  the  attention  of  visitors  warm  by  giving  them  too  mueh  bed,  when 

<ir  fine  appearance,  being  they  will  burrow  in  it,  especially  if  the  bed  is 

h  as  porkers.  When  cold  exposed  to  the  wind  or  currents  of  cold  air. 

-m  sleeping-place  was  pro-  When  this  is  the  case,  they  will  crawl  on  top 


“  A  Kentucky  cow  got  into  a  corn  field  and 
ate  six  bushels  of  corn  which  caused  her  to 
sw  ell  to  a  dreadful  extent.  Fearin  g  she  would 
die,  the  owner  consented  that  her  stomach 
should  be  opened  and  the  corn  removed. 
This  was  done  to  the  extent  of  six  bushels 


■e m 


Heads  win  in  this  life.  Not  he  who  violates 
the  hours  of  sleep  by  early  rising;  not  he 
who  toils  unceasingly,  and  scrimps  and  saves. 
No  I  heads  win  in  the  battle,  though  hands  are 
worn,  blister®d,  knotty  and  callused.  I 
know  of  men  who  have  “  succeeded  at  farm¬ 
ing”  whose  success  I  would  not  take  for  my¬ 
self  or  my  children  as  a  gift,  and  accept  what 
these  men  have  lost  in  intelligence,  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  of  the  arts, 
and  of  literature.  They  are  dwarfed  men  in 
this  respect — have  contracted  narrowness  of 
view,  narrowness  of  feeling,  narrowness  of 
the  highest  endowments.  Not  that  there  are 
not  farmers  who  are  intellectual,  and  who 
make  farming  intellectual  work.  There  are 
many  such.  Bat  with  the  masses  the  mind 
is  not  developed,  and,  whatever  they  gain  in 
gold,  they  are  becoming  poorer  daily  in  the 
true  sense  Some  people  do  not  dare  tell  the 
truth  about  these  matters  through  fears  of 
hurting  others’  feelings  or  injuring  the  great 
cause  they  wish  to  advance.  All  a  mistake! 
Let  the  truth  out — it  will  hurt  no  one.  You 
can  advance  a  cause  in  no  other  way.  One 
cause  of  the  feebleness  of  the  influence  of  the 
agricultural  press  to-day  is  the  fear  of  pre¬ 
senting  unpleasant  facts — facts  that  are  real* 
ized,  without  the  courage  to  advance  them. 

If  a  man  studies  law,  and  is  able,  he  may 


well,  but  work  alone  will  not  accomplish 
much.  The  farmer  whose  time  is  not  worth 
more  in  planning  and  superintending  than 
the  wages  of  his  hired  men — yes,  five  times 
more — is  not  making  his  business  intellectuaL 
There  is  enough  about  farming  to  engage  the 
deepest  thinker  perpetually.  If  the  farmer 
studies  his  farm  and  his  farming  as  men  Btudy 
astronomy  and  geology  he  will  become  intel¬ 
lectual.  He  cannot  help  it.  I  hope  I  have 
not  stirred  np  a  hornets’  nest.  I  shall  believe 
I  have  not.  for  my  motive  is  good.  I  would 
give  a  new  impulse  to  rural  life — the  grandest 
and  noblest  of  all  lives  if  we  knew  how  to  get 
the  sweetness  out  of  it. 


or  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  he  had  eaten 
a  specimen  which  was  equal  in  lusciousnessto 
any  pear  he  ever  ate.  I  wonder  if  there 
were  soy  more  specimens  like  that.  It  must 
have  been  better  than  Mr.  Downing’s,  for  his 
was  only  of  “very  good  quality.” 

I  recently  attended  a  little  gathering  of 
fruit-growers,  where  several  good-looking 
specimens  of  the  Kieffer  were  sample  I,  and 
T  must  say,  in  all  candor,  my  first  impres¬ 
sions  have  not,  been  improved  nor  removed. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  took  a  few  notes  at  the  time 
as  the  sampling  went  on: 

Mr.  W.  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
little  refreshment— it  would,  perhaps,  make 
business  easier.  He  theu  passed  around  sam¬ 
ples  of  grapes  well  preserved,  pronounced  ex¬ 
cellent  “Now,  gentlemen,”  said  he:  “here 
are  some  pears  I  want  you  to  taste;”  and  he 
passed  samples  around,  and  asked  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  opinion  till  all  were  sampled,  as  some 
might  be  mu  *h  better  than  others;  but  some 
one,  on  tasting  one,  exclaimed,  “Kieffer!” 

Mr.  K — “Is  this  the  Kieffer?  I  have  never 
seen  nor  tasted  one  before;  it  is  perfectly  hor¬ 
rid — would  make  a  good  nutmeg-grater!  I 
have  just,  ordered  a  couple  of  trees  rfor  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  If  I  had  known  what  I  do  now  I 
would  not  have  done  it.” 

Mr.  B  —“This  specimen  is  a  little  better, 
but  none  are  fit  to  eat." 

Mr.  J— “Sour;  has  a  smoky  taste.  What 
ia  it  good  for,  anyway  f’ 

Mr.  W. — “To  sell!  It  might  do  for  cooking 
or  canning.” 

Mr.  J.  was  doubtful  if  vinegar  would 
change  the  flavor.  “Would  customers  buy 
such  fruit  a  second  time?” 

Mr.  I.,  a  commission  merchant — “No!  It 
is  the  poorest  pear  I  ever  ate;  not  as  good  as 
Le  Conte.” 

Mr.  S  — “  I  am  sure  I  never  tasted  so  poor 
a  pear.” 

Mr.  W. — “Here  is  a  finer-looking  specimen; 
if  it  was  d’Anjou  we  should  expect  a  first- 
class  specimen.  Yes!”  tasting  it;  *  'no  better,” 
was  the  general  response. 

Mr.  W. — “Now,  gentlemen,  perhaps  these 
are  not  fair  samples;  but  I  have  kept  them  as 
well  as  I  know  how  to.  When  Mr.  G.,  Mr. 
R.,  myself  and  others  went  to  see  the  trees, 
and  fruit  on  them,  they  made  such  a  fine 
show  I  confess  I  felt  inclined  to  plant  some,  but 
thought  I  would  like  to  handle  a  few  first  and 
see  how  they  kept  in  comparison  with  others, 
and  I  confess  I  am  not  now  so  strongly  in¬ 
clined  that  way  as  I  was.  However,  I  will 
suspend  judgment  until  further  trial.’’ 

Are  these  gentlemen  all  wrong? 

E.  Williams. 


tureone  full-grown  animal  to  two  acres  in  good 
seasons,  but  prefer  not  to  stock  so  heavily,  as 
a  dry  season  may  oblige  me  to  sell  even 
if  at  a  loss. 

The  query  box  brought  out  some  interesting 
discussion.  It  was  Fhown  that  wheat  sown 
early  was  damaged  by  the  fly  and  that  sown 
late  had  not  made  a  good  growth.  Deep  sow¬ 
ing  and  seeding  when  there  was  not  moisture 
enough  to  cause  the  seed  to  grow  at,  once, 
were  given  as  causes  of  failure  to  realize  a  full 
crop.  “Shall  we  make  permanent  pasture  on 
our  best  or  poorest  land  ?”  was  answered:  “On 
that  least  adapted  to  the  plow  and  most  liable 
to  wash.” 

“What  is  the  best  ration  for  Winter  feeding 
of  cattle?”  brought  out  the  opinion  that  it 
always  paid  to  feed  some  bran,  the  proportion 
depending  upon  whether  growth,  milk  or  fat 
was  the  object  sought.  A  Short-horn  breeder 
of  large  experience  had  found  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  of  oats,  one  of  corn  and  two  of 
bran  gave  the  best  results. 

“Is  it  an  advantage  to  feed  the  hnsk  with 
the  ear  in  feeding  the  whole  corn?”  was 
answered  affirmatively,  the  reason  given  being 
that  the  corn  would  be  raisrd  Bnd  remastica¬ 
ted  in  chewing  the  cad  •  “Does  it  pay  to  let 
cattle  run  out  in  the  Winter?”  was  answered 
in  the  negative  by  most  of  the  members. 


Mr  A.  J.  Caywood,  the  originator  of  the 
Po’keepsie  Red,  has  spent  many  years  in  pro¬ 
ducing  seedling  fruits  with  a  view  to  intro¬ 
ducing  new  and  improved  varieties.  None  of 
bis  fruits  have  been  so  well  tested  throughout 
the  country  as  to  enable  the  public  to  judge 
of  their  ultimate  value.  The  Duchess  grape 
i3  probably  best  known  of  all  the  fruits  he  has 
originated.  Among  the  most  promising  of 
the  new  fruits  not  yet  disseminated  are  the 
Po’keepsie  Red,  the  Ulster  Prolific,  and  a 
new  black  grape  not  yet  named,  of  which  we 
shall  give  an  engraving  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry.  At  present  we  have 
only  to  speak  of  the  Po’keepsie  Red. 

The  specimen  which  is  represented  at  Fig.  8 
was  sent  to  this  office  by  Mr.  Caywood  in 
November.  It  was  so  much  injured  that  on 
lifting  it  up  the  shoulder  dropped  off,  hence 
our  portrait  may  not  do  it  justice.  The  w  eight 
of  the  bunch  was  one-half  pound,  and  proba¬ 
bly  when  first  picked  it  might  have  weighed 
three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Mr.  Caywood 
briefly  described  this  grape  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  as  follows: 

“The  Poughkeepsie  Red  is  a  cross  of  Iona 
and  Delaware;  the  vine  is  a  strong  grower  ; 
the  leaf  resembles  that  of  Delaware  more  than 
any  other.  It  has  been  proved  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  latitude  of  Toronto  for  the  past 
10  years.  The  clusters  run  in  size  from  that 
of  Delaware  to  twice  as  large,  many  of  them 
having  from  three  to  four  shoulders.  Clusters 
have  been  grown  that  weighed  a  pound  each. 
The  crops  are  heavy.  There  have  been  but 
two  seasons  in  the  past  15  years  when  it  has 
ripened  as  late  as  September  10th ;  it  usually 
ripens  in  August.” 

He  farther  says  that  it  has  no  foxy  or  offen¬ 
sive  aroma,  nor  any  disagreeable  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  taste.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  this 
grape  from  our  own  experience  except  that 
the  quality  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  is 
so  considered  by  all  experts  who  have  tasted 
it.  We  are  promised  a  vine  next  Spring,  and 
shall  report  on  it  in  due  time  according  to  its 
merits. 
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(Rural  Special  Report.) 

Mr  Jones  sowed  LUO  acres  of  wheat  this 
Fall  which  was  looking  weii,  and  he  estima¬ 
tes  bis  crop  for  18s1  at  2,400  bushels  or  20 
bushels  per  acre.  He  was  disgusted  with 
clover  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  pasture 
hogs  and  enrich  the  land.  He  had  lost  one 
fine  cow  from  clover  bloat  and  had  great 
trouble  in  getting  clover  hay  cured.  Had 
sown  40  acres  with  a  mixture  of  Blue  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass  and  Timothy  for  perma¬ 
nent  pasture. 

W.  F.  Brown  said;  “My  experience  with 
corn  this  year  is  favorable  to  planting  near 
the  surface.  I  plowed  10  inches  deep;  but 
laid  off  with  a  three-row  sled  marker  which 
made  a  straight,  narrow  furrow  not  three 
inches  deep.  Plowed  first  time  with  a  double¬ 
bar  plow,  turning  the  soil  away  from  the 
corn,  cultivated  twice  and  then  turned  the 
earth  to  the  corn  at  the  last  plowing.  My 
com  on  clover  sod  yielded  70  bushels  to  the 
acre;  on  land  which  had  been  in  corn  three 
years,  only  35  bushels.  I  drilled  in  my  corn 
for  the  first  time  in  12  years,  and  was  pleased 
with  the  result.  I  grew  S3  acres  of  wtaeati 
averaging  a  little  less  thou  20  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  have  sown  18  acres  for  uext  year, 
which  do  not  look  promising.  My  pasture 
land  gave  me  the  best  profit  this  year,  as  grass 
was  good  the  entire  season.  Good  yearlings 
paid  from  $12  to  $10  each  for  the  season.  I 
had  43  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  and  as  I 
hsd  not  fed  short  the  previous  year  1  turned 
out  tny  stock  the  first,  day  of  April,  and  kept 
them  on  pasture  just  eight  months.  I  shall 
have  70  acres  in  pasture  the  coming  year. 

B.  K.  Boyd:  “On  clover  sod  my  corn  aver¬ 
aged  45  bushels  to  the  acre;  on  wheat  stubble 
only  25  hushtK  I  have  found  grazing  more 
profitable  than  cropping.  I  find  a  straw  stack 
in  a  clover  field  will  prevent  clover  hloat.  I 
have  sown  cousideraole  Orchard  Grass  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  expect  to 
grow  seed  from  it  and  then  let  It  grow  up  for 
Fall  pasture.  I  find  that  good 'cattle  will  gain 
from  two  to  three  pounds  a  day  on  pasture, 
and  this  gain  gives  a  fine  profit.  I  can  pas- 
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I  CATALOGUES  E7C.,  RECEIVED. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1SS3.  Mr.  Vick 
during  his  life  took  a  pride  in  making  each 
number  of  this  very  handsome  work  superior 
to  the  last — a  pride  which  Mr.  Vick’s  sons 
seem  also  inspired  with,  since  the  present 
number  is  a  model  of  excellence  and  beauty. 
It  has  134  pages,  highly  calendered  paper, 
richly  illustrated  with  1,000  wood  cuts  and 
three  showy  colored  plates — one  of  flowers, 
another  of  the  Chicago  Market  Potato,  and  a 
third  of  vegetables.  It  will  please  all.  Ad¬ 
dress  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

D  Landrkth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Landreth's  Rural  Register,  Almanac  and  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1888.  A  costly  book  considering 
that  800,000  copies  have  been  issued  for  gra¬ 
tuitous  distribution.  The  covers  are  illumin¬ 
ated — there  are  several  colored  plates  and 
many  eneravings.  This  house  was  established 
in  1784,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  seed 
houses  in  the  world.  The  catalogue,  besides 
the  usual  lists,  prizes,  novelties,  etc.,  gives 
farm  and  garden  hints  for  every  month  in  the 
year.  It  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Rural 
readers. 

The  Great  London' Tea  Co.,  801  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Boston.  Price  list  of  b  as,  cof¬ 
fees,  broma,  chocolate,  etc.  This  circular 
explains  the  premiums  which  are  offered  to 
purchasers  of  tea  from  $2  50  upwards.  The 
establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country  and  highly  responsible. 

Little  &  Ballantyxk,  Carlisle,  England. 
Catalogue  of  forest  trees,  ornamental  trees, 
shrub*,  roses,  rhododendrons,  clematis,  fruit 
trees,  etc. 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

The  roller,  while  helping  to  secure  even 
germination  of  the  seed,  by  pressing  it  into 
close  contact  with  the  damp  soil  and  retaining 
dampness,  has  otherwise  an  ill  effect,  we  be- 


THE  NEW  GRAPE  P  UGHKEEPSIE  RED -FROM  AN  OUTLINE  SKETCH-FIG 


“How  much  should  cattle  gain  in  a  Summer 
on  pasture?”  was  answ  ered  by  Mr.  Jones.  He 
had  once  bought  15  bead  in  June;  they  gained 
300  pounds  each  in  six  months  without  grain, 
and  150  pounds  in  100  days  on  grain — from 
Christmas.  Waldo  F.  Brown. 


receive  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  single 
opinion.  What  man  is  there  on  earth  whose 
opinion  is  so  valuable  in  agriculture?  None. 
Not  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  meu 
whose  opiuious  are  valuable,  but  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that,  as  a  class,  farmers  do  not  value 
their  opinions.  They  are  self-satisfied— con¬ 
tented  with  their  inferior  methods  and  the 
position  which  they  occupy.  Scientific  men 
are  to  day  making  herculean  efforts  to  help 
agricultural  interests,  but  the  prospect  is  not 
flattering.  How  shall  we  doctor  sick  men  if 
they  will  not  take  medicine  ? 

I  will  ask  the  reader  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  class  of  men  that  the  present  methods  of 
farming  build  up.  Now,  I  am  a  farmer — was 
born  and  bred  a  farmer.  I  love  farming  and 
farm  life.  I  admire  some  of  the  grand  char¬ 
acters  of  the  farmers  I  know,  yet,  when  I 
look  over  a  congregation  of  farmers  at  fairs 
or  other  gatherings,  and  gaze  into  their  faces 
and  study  them  in  a  body,  I  am  not  satisfied 
to  have  my  boys  follow  the  same  methods. 
No,  the  man  who  so  conducts  his  farming 
as  to  make^himself  and  his  family  drudges, 
dwai  flng  intellectual  endowments  and  growth, 
is  burying  himself  and  them  in  a  living  grave. 
Do  not  wonder  that  the  boys  try  to  “dig  out  ” 

But  how  shall  farming  be  made  more  intel¬ 
lectual  work?  Simply  by  thinking  more, 
planning  more,  and  working  less.  Work  i9 


SOME  UNPALATABLE  TRUTHS 


CHAS.  A  GREEN, 


The  man  who  succeeds  in  making  farming 
among  the  masses  more  intellectual  work  and 
less  physical  will  benefit  his  feliows  more  than 
did  Columbus,  Washington  or  Lincoln.  We 
are  asked  why  do  not  farmers  more  frequently 
occupy  seats  in  Congress  and  in  other  legis¬ 
lative  halls  I  Why  do  not  professional  men 
look  up  to  the  farming  class  with  greater  re¬ 
spect?  Why  do  farmers’  boys  Lave  the  farm? 
I  answer  for  the  reason  that  farming,  as 
managed  at  present,  does  not  exercise,  stimu¬ 
late  and  develop  the  intellect  as  it  might,  aud 
as  the  professions  do.  It  is  useless  to  point  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  farmers’  vocation  alone 
as  a  reason  for  their  advancement.  What 
matters  it  if  a  man  does  some  little  good  to 
his  fellows  if  he  neglects  that  bettter  port,  that 
God  given  spark  of  divinity,  the  mind,  uutil 
he  is  unfitted  for  the  greater  good,  the  greater 
influence  that  he  might  wield  I 


lieve  from  an  experience  of  a  number  of  years 
with  a  heavy  irou  roller.  For  while  the  wheat 
roots  need  compact  soil,  protecting  them  from 
the  contact  of  free  air,  the  soil  itself,  or 
rather  its  surface  layer,  requires  free  entrance 
and  circulation  of  air  to  prepare,  as  daily 
wanted,  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
applied  manure,  the  essential  nitrates — the 
dailv  food  of  cereal  vegetation.  The  roller 
effects  the  opposite  of  these  requirements;  for 
it  closes  and  cakes  the  surface  without  com 
parting  much  the  stirred  soil  below.  English 
farmers,  who  have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  drive 
them  over  wheat  fields  in  preference  to  rolling, 
or  they  use  ‘knuckle  rollers’  which  are 
knobby  iron  disc?  strung  on  the  roller  spindle 
so  that  each  revolves  independently,  the 
whole  kneading  the  soil  as  with  knuckles. 
The  sheep’s  feet  and  these  knuckle  discs  com¬ 
pact  the  lower  soil  while  leaving  the  surface 
in  a  broken  condition  not  likely  to  be  run  to¬ 
gether  into  an  air-tight  crust  by  the  first 
heavy  rain.  One  great  merit  of  the  scarifier 
over  the  plow,  and  the  fork  over  the  spade,  is 
that  the  open  mold  of  the  natural  surface  is 
retained  more,  and  not  so  completely  turned 

down  and  replaced  by  crusted  sub-soil . 

Our  tests  of  the  different  kinds  of  lettuce 
the  past  season  showed  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  so  called  varieties  might  be  eliminated 
from  seedsmen’s  catalogues  without  any  loss 

to  anybody . . 

Let  us  bear  iu  mind  that  we  do  not  cover 
strawberries  to  prevent  them  or  the  soil  from 
freezing.  The  covering  is  intended  merely 
to  keep  the  ground  frozen  or  to  prevent 
those  violent  alternations  of  freezing  and 
thawing  which  destroy  the  roots.  If  the 
soil  freezes  in  November  and  remains 
frozen  until  February  or  March  we  should 
prefer  to  apply  the  mulch  not  until  the 
latter  month  A  very  good  plan  is  to 
spread  the  covering,  whatever  it  may  be, 
evenly  upon  the  snow.  As  the  snow  disap¬ 
pears  the  mulch  is  let  down  and  finally  rests 
lightly  and  evenly  upon  the  strawberry  plants. 


The  Rural.  Nkw-Yobker  tried  the  Russian 
White  Oats  several  years  ago  when  so  freely 
advertised  and  reported  to  its  readers  that 
they  were  of  no  special  value.  This  seems 
now  to  be  the  general  opinion.  The  lamented 
James  Vick  was  one  of  the  firrtls  to  introduce 
these  oats.  During  a  call  at  the  Rural  Office 
on  the  day  that  he  started  on  his  last  visit  to 
Europe  wesaid  :  “Mr.  Vick,  we  have  tried  the 
Russian  White  Oats  beside  six  other  kinds 
and  our  report  is  unfavorable.”  “That’s  right,” 
said  the  good  Mr.  Vick,  “  we  want  both  sides.” 

Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay  writee  us  that  he 
deems  the  watermelon  the  first  of  all  fruits. 

Mr.  Clay's  farm  Is  in  Kentucky . 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  new 
potato  Wall’s  Orange  was  so  named,  since  the 
skin,  with  us,  was  generally  splashed  with 
purple.  We  have  lately  received  from  the 
originator  a  specimen  weighing  one  pound, 
seven  ounces,  the  skin  of  which  is  really  of  a 
dull  bronzy  orange  color— the  eyes  purple. 
The  shape  of  this  potato  is  not  good,  being  too 
convex  on  one  side— too  concave  or  hollow  on 
the  other.  It  is  certainly  very  distinct  in  its 

appearance  . . 

There  are  repeated  accounts  in  the  English 
papers  of  tomatoes  being  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed  there  by  the  bane  of  the  Bolanums — 
of  the  potato  especially — Peronospora  infes- 
tans.  The  English  taste  inclines  to  pungent 
flavors  in  fruits,  drinks  and  food,  and  soon 
grows  partial  to  the  tomato. ^  But  if  this 
mildew  is  added  to  the  difficulties  of  climate, 
the  noble  berries  cannot  be  grown  there  to 
any  advantage,  and  it  will  depend  upon 
American  canners  who  keep  their  brands  un¬ 
impeachable,  to  supply  what  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  vast  demand.  Tomato  plants  often 
perish  with  mildew  here,  but  not,  usually, 
until  they  have  yielded  at  least  a  partial  crop. 
They  are  very  liaMe  to  it  in  England  out-of- 
doors,  but  leas  so  when  inclosed,  as  they 
usually  are  there.  The  Garden  says  that  their 
popularity  there  has  srt  in  with  a  rush,  aud 
gardeners  uso  houses  and  frames  which  have 
been  used  to  force  strawberries  and  store 
bedding  plants,  and  which  have  usually  re¬ 
mained  empty  during  the  Bummer,  to  grow 
the  new  favorite — the  tomato.  The  Trophy 
has  been  much  grown,  and  the  Acme  is  intro- 
dueed.  We  want  a  long-keeping  tomato  to 

send  to  England . . . 

We  learn  from  one  of  our  friends  living  in 
Iowa  that  the  Early  Ohio  is  there  considered 
by  many  who  have  raised  it  as  the  beat  early 
and  the  earliest  potato  in  cultivation.  That  is 
what  we  have  said  of  it  for  the  past  two 

years  at  the  Rural  Farm . 

Mr.  Livingston,  originator  of  the  Acme, 
Paragon,  Perfection  and  Favorite  Tomatoes 
tells  us  that  he  has  known  tomato  seeds  to 
grow  when  12  years  old.  He  thinks  they 

will  grow  when  14  years  old . 

Hk  also  remarked  that  he  raised  19  Cuban 
Queen  watermelons  in  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  from 
three  hills,  one  to  two  plants  to  a  hill.  He 
does  not  regard  it  aud  the  old  Excelsior  as  the 
\ttme . . . . . 


A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  North 
Carver,  Mass  :  “  I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  at  seeing  in  the  Rural  90  much  about 
sulky  plows,  and  would  like  to  learn  in  the 
same  way  about  riding  cultivators.  They  are 
not  used  hereabouts.  How  would  they  work 
among  potatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  and  how  wide 
apart  should  the  rows  be  ?  Let  us  hear  on  tbe 
matter  from  farmers  not  from  manufac¬ 
turers.”  The  Rural  has  already  given  it8 
experience.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from 

others  . . . . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  not  as  yet 
made  its  report  upon  the  strawberries  culti¬ 
vated  last  season— over  100  different  kinds. 
These  were  all  spaded  under  in  time  to  use  the 
land  for  different  kinds  of  celery.  A  plot  for 
home  use  was  then  made, and  our  readers  may 
like  to  know  the  varieties  which,  after  testing 
250  different  binds,  we  selected.  They  were 
Charles  Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph  and 

Sharpless . . . 

“  Ci.hm  Auldon  ”  writes  u®  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  E.  P.  Roe’s  article  “Straw¬ 
berry  Culture”  did  him  five  dollars  worth  of 
good.  He  also  looks  forward  with  interest  to 
Ben  Parley  Poore’s  “Making  Homes  Happy.” 
“  This  world,"  he  says  “  needs  a  good  deal  of 

that.” . . . 

Our  friend,  Sir.  H.  Sweeney,  of  Kansas 
writes  us  that  pure-blooded  Jersey  Red  hogs 
are  gradually  growing  in  favor  in  the  Far 
West,  and  he  thinks  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  pretty  numerous  in  Central  Kansas. . . 


weekly  National  journal  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  published  in  America,  It  is 
the.  onltl  journal  that  conducts  an  experi¬ 
ment  farm  and  horticultural  grounds  purely 
in  the  interests  of  its  readers.  It  is  the 
only  journal  that  has  systematically  dis¬ 
tributed  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants 
free,  among  its  subscribers,  thus  introducing 
some  of  the  most  popular  farm  and  garden 
plants  known.  Its  corps  of  writers  are  by 
all  conceded  to  be  the  best  ever  col¬ 
lected  together  to  write  for  a  single  rural 
journal.  Its  editors  strive  to  toll  the  exact 
truth  regarding  the  new  seeds,  plants,  farm 
implements,  etc.,  which  are  purchased  or 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  to  be  tried. 
While  appreciating  its  advertising  patron¬ 
age,  it  places  the  interests  of  Us  readers 
foremost,  and  condemns  or  praises  accord- 

'  ing  to  deserts. 

- - 


Fowls  eor  the  Table  and  Market  — Our 
friend  Col.  M.  C.  Weld  delivered  a  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
on  the  above  topic.  After  experimenting 
with  all  the  fancy  breeds,  he  said  that  he  had 
for  years  past  taken  more  solid  comfort  in 
cross-bred  fowls,  in  which  he  had  sought  to 
combine  those  traits  which  were  most  valued 
in  his  household,  and  were  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  pure-blooded  breeds.  On  a  foun¬ 
dation  flock  of  Dorking  and  Brahma,  with  a 
few  White  Leghorn  hens,  be  crossed  first  the 
Dorking,  gaining  better  bodies  so  far  as  the 
Brahmas  aud  Leghorns  were  concerned,  small- 
er  Ieg9,  more  breast  meat,  and  no  deteriora¬ 
tion  as  egg-layers.  Eggs  of  good  form,  firm,  | 
smooth  shells  and  large  size,  were  the  only 
ones  set  for  hatching,  and  now  he  rarely  had 
a  hen  that  did  not  lay  eggs  above  the  average 
size.  This  flock  he  crossed  with  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  the  result  gave  great  satisfaction. 
The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  chicks  was 
remarkalde.  *  *  *  Fattening  fowls,  he 

says,  should  not  have  too  large  a  run.  They 
should  have  free  opportunity  to  stand  in  the 
sunshine,  to  dust  themselves  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  to  scratch  and  run  about.  They 
should  have  pure  water  to  drink,  and  pulver¬ 
ized  charcoal  should  be  part  of  their  regular 
diet,  mixing  it  with  their  soft  food  every  two 
or  three  days  in  quantity  enough  to  blacken 
it  somewhat.  The  charcoal  should  be  from 
tbe  s’ze  of  wheat  grains  down  to  dust.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  regulate  digestion  and  the  bowels, 
to  prevent  disease,  and  to  promote  fattening, 
indirectly.  Scalded  Indian  meal  is  probably 
the  most  fattening  aud  the  most  economical 
form  of  food.  It  is  very  concentrated  nour¬ 
ishment,  and  it  is  more  economical  to  feed  it 
somewhat  extended  than  pure.  Small  pota¬ 
toes,  washed  aud  boiled  and  mashed,  while 
hot,  with  meal,  or  even  with  wheat  or  rye 
bran,  or  middlings  mixed  half  und  half  make 
excellent  and  very  fattening  feed.  *  *  *  In 

regard  to  killing,  Col.  Weld  remarked  that 
the  best  way  was  to  hang  several  chickens  up 
by  the  legs  and  then  cut  the  veins  and  arter¬ 
ies  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  or  throat  with  a 
long,  slender  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
thrust  into  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  fowl  is 
thus  rendered  instantly  unconscious,  and  tbe 
plucking  may  begin  at  once  without  the  least 


cruelty.  Chopping  off  the  head  and  then 
throwing  tbe  bird  upon  the  ground  to  spring 
and  flop  about;  until  life  is  extinct  was  depre¬ 
cated  as  bruising  the  flesh  and  hastening  de¬ 
cay.  The  sooner  fowls  are  plucked  after  they 
are  killed  the  better.  The  feathers  are  much 
more  easily  removed,  and  the  skin  looks  much 
smoother  and  fresher  than  when  plucking  is 
delayed  until  the  fowl  is  nearly  or  quite  cold. 
-♦♦« - 

Hedges  vs.  Fences. — Prof.  Thomas  Mee¬ 
han  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Pennsylvania  said  that  he 
had  about  concluded  that  barbed  wire  will 
supersede  hedges,  but  when  in  the  West  lately 
one  of  the  officers  of  a  long  line  of  railway 
told  him  that  they  had  about  concluded  to 
take  up  their  wire  fences  and  resort  to  good 
hedges  only.  The  wire  will  slacken,  get  un¬ 
sightly  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  put  up.  He  said  also  that  persons  pry 
out  the  staples,  and,  in  short,  he  said  they 
“  would  not  do.”  In  regard  to  Osage  Orange 
there  is  often  more  money  spent  on  it  than 
necessary.  The  Professor  has  seen  them 
planted  four  inches  apart,  left  to  grow  three  or 
four  years  and  then  cut  down.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  what  a  strong  hedge  they  will  make  by 
that  method.  Some  object  also  to  the  roots 
of  Osage  as  being  injurious,  bat  that  is  the 
case  only  when  hedges  are  allowed  to  grow 
larger  than  necessary  fora  hedge.  Mr.  M. 
very  much  doubts  whether  the  time  has  yet 
come  when  barbed  wire  will  supersede 
live  hedges. 

- - - - 

Relaxation  for  Farmers.  —  Farmers 
should  be  quite  as  independent  as  those  who 
follow  other  occupations,  and  should  not  feel 
that  they  are  obliged  to  work  so  many  hours 
that  there  is  no  time  for  social  enjoyment  or 
intellectual  improvement.  Very  truly  says 
our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Mass.  Plough¬ 
man,  even  the  clergy  in  former  days  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  on  duty  fifty-two  Sundays  in  the 
year,  and  three  sermons  each  Sunday,  but 
uow,  many  of  them  give  but  one  service  a 
week;  and  become  so  exhausted  that  they 
yearly  ask  for  one  or  two  months’  vacation, 
and  perhaps  to  have  their  expenses  paid  to 
some  foreign  country.  Surely  the  farmer 
canuot  contemplate  these  changes  without  a 
feeling  that  he,  too,  should  share  in  the  lighter 
labors  and  larger  pay. 


Thus  speaks  the  London  Live  Stock  J ournal 
and  Fanciers’  Gazette. 

“It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  depend  on 
Brother  Jonathan  sending  us  all  the  stuff  he 
threatens  to  do.  Once  in  a  while  he  comes 
down  on  us  like  an  avalanche,  and  scares  us 
!  most  profoundly.  It  is  a  playful  habit  he 
has.  He  tears  out  like  a  yard-dog,  wildly,  and 
is  suddenly  brought  to  at  the  end  of  his  tether. 
He  must  in  fact  do  things  with  a  ruth,  like 
Irishmen  in  a  fight,  or  not  do  them  at  all. 
He  rushes  everything  he  can  ;  or  runs  it,  to 
say  the  least.  And  we  steady-going  one- 
paced,  plethoric  Britishers  are  startled  when 
Brother  Jonathan  reckons  it  is  time  he  “  went 
for”  us.  He  made  ub  tremble,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  our  very  boots,  on  the  meat  question  ; 
and  now  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  that  the 
bulk  of  it  was  blaster  after  all.  In  any  case, 
American  beef  has  come  over  very  gingerly 
this  year  ;  and,  as  Englishmen,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  beef  from  somewhere,  and  at 
any  negotiable  price,  our  graziers  have  had  a 
better  year  than  any  since  1875,  though  every¬ 
body  thought  stock  could  not  possibly  pay 

at  Spring  prices.” 

- - 

Handling  Milk.— The  present  system  of 
handling  milk  should  be  reversed,  Major  H. 
E.  Alvord  remarked  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  we  find  it  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  Euglaud  Farmer.  The 
price  should  be  fixed  by  the  producer,  and  not 
the  dealer,  and  it  should  be  based  upon  its 
cost.  The  farmer  should  not  receive  less 
than  four  cents  per  quart  at  home,  and  this 
would  not  yield  a  profit,  above  actual  cost,  of 
more  than  three  cents  per  gallon,  or  five 
cents  per  day  on  a  cow,  One-and-one  half 
cent  per  quart  will  usually  pay  tbe  cost  of 
delivery  in  near  villages,  where  the  farmer 
sells  direct  to  bis  patrons.  This  would  make 
fi  ve-and-one-half  cents  a  living  price  to  be  paid 
the  year  round  by  the  consumer;  but  six 
cents  would  only  make  milk  production  a 
fairly  profitable  business.  At  six  cents  per 
quart,  milk  is  one  of  the  very  cheapest  forms 
of  human  food,  cheaper  than  beef  at  market 
prices.  When  milk  is  now  sold  in  distant 
markets,  there  is  too  great  a  tax  paid  for 
transportation.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  a  pound  of  milk  should  pay  two  or  three 
times  as  much  freight  as  a  pound  of  BUgar, 
when  it  is  worth  less  than  half  as  much. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds 
should  pay  all  expense  of  transportation,  in¬ 
cluding  ice  and  fixtures,  from  the  country  de. 
pot  to  the  city  terminus.  This  would  bring 
the  cost  in  the  cities  up  to  seven  cents  per 
quart,  a  price  that  city  patrons  would  very 
willingly  pay  for  a  good,  pure  article. 


Shade  for  Stock  in  Summer.— G.  W. 
Hoffman,  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  re¬ 
gards  shade  as  indispensable  to  thrift  and 
comfort  of  cattle  in  Summer.  We  feed  to 
give  animals  thrift  and  comfort,  and  when 
we  impose  conditions  that  make  comfort  im¬ 
possible  there  will  not  be  much  thrift.  The 
cow  that  is  compelled  to  graze  in  the  hot  sun, 
when  she  desires  shade,  will  give  no  good  re¬ 
turn  for  what  she  eats,  and  the  ox  that  can¬ 
not  refresh  himself  by  shade  when  the  sun 
burns  his  flesh,  will  make  no  profit  for  his 
owner.  We  feed  cows  for  milk,  it  is  true, 
but  they  do  not  require  all  the  time  to  fill 
their  stomachs.  To  do  welt  they  must  have 
time  to  ruminate,  and  in  hot  weather  shade  is 
needed  to  make  that  process  complete,  that  is 
to  say,  shade  is  the  condition  of  comfort,  and 
if  not  provided,  the  beat  returns  for  what  is 
eaten  will  not  be  had.  Mr.  Hoffmann  has  two 
patches  of  woodland,  to  which  hiB  cows  have 
free  access;  one  is  eight  acres  in  extent,  the 
other  fonr,  and  he  does  not  want  the  trees  cut 
from  either.  There  is  waste  of  droppings,  it 
is  true,  but  he  thinks  there  is  full  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  comfort  found  in  shade.  Quiet  re¬ 
pose,  with  full  stomachs,  tends  to  full  yield 
of  milk.  Tbe  above  is  the  sense  of  what  he 
says  in  the  Husbandman. 

One  often  meets  the  question  as  to  which 
will  make  the  better  yield,  rolls  or  stones, 
says  the  N.  W.  Miller.  As  rolls  will  make 
better  flour  from  a  low  grade  of  stock  than 
buhrs,  or  as  rolls  can  go  further  into  the 
wheat  and  still  maintain  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  flour  and  the  feed,  (t  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  will  make  the  best  yield;  that 
is,  they  will  put  a  larger  portion  of  the  wheat 
into  a  more  valuable  form  than  the  stones. 
The  fact  that  a  miller  does  not  make  as  good 
a  yield  on  his  roller  mill  as  he  did  on  his  buhr 
mill  does  not  prove  anything  excepting  that 
he  needs  more  rolls. 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Col.  Curtis  tells  Bliss’s  Garden  that  he 
would  rather  have  a  peck  of  carrots  each  day 
to  go  with  the  oats,  than  the  same  amount  of 
oats  for  the  horses.  For  cows,  pigs ,  sheep  and 
poultry  they  are  equally  nouri.-hing  and 
wholesome,  not  to  mention  their  great  value 

as  a  table  vegetable. . 

We  believe  that  salt  hay  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  substance  to  use  as  n  mulch  in  the  garden 
about  or  over  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.. 

Ik  any  one  doubts  that  it  is  painful  to  the 
horse  to  put  a  cold  bit  into  his  mouth,  let  him 
satisfy  himself  by  laying  a  piece  of  frosty 
iron  across  his  own  tongue  some  sharp  morn¬ 
ing,  says  the  New  England  Farmer.  It  ie  a 
very  easy  matter  to  keep  the  bridle  in  the 
house  where  it  will  be  kept  warm,  when  not 
in  use.  We  have  seen  horses  the  skin  of  whose 
tongues  and  lips  wus  as  effectually  burned  by 
a  frosty  bit,  as  they  would  have  been  by  a 

red  hot  one . . . 

It  may  not  be  profitable,  says  Pres.  McCann, 
to  provide  shade  for  cattle  by  allowing  trees 
to  grow  in  pastures  aud  occupy  land  at  the 
expense  of  grass,  but  there  is  in  the  provision 
a  sense  of  comfort  that  is  worth  something.. . 

The  Hon.  Ben  Parley  Poore,  says  Puck,  is 
going  to  write  an  article  for  the  Rural 
Nkw-Yorkkr  on  the  subject  of  making  farm 
homes  happy.  These  according  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  contemporary,  are  the  proper  ways 
to  make  a  farmhouse  happy  i 

I. — Take  off  the  mortgage  with  an  oyster-kutfo. 

II. — Teach  the  women  not.  to  make  sale  rut  us  his- 
OUitB.  and  to  make  pumpkin  pies  thicker  than  a  poet's 
epidermis;  and 

III. — Teach  the  ancient  agrlcola  the  Importance  of 

adjusting  a  pair  of  hoi  lmt -gloves  on  tbe  htnd  log* 
of  the  mule . . . 

The  Southern  Planter  calls  a  good  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  one  of  the  best  of  farm  tools . 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  asks  how  many  tons 
of  coal  it  takes  to  Winter  a  fifteen  cent 

geranium........ . . . 

Sit  down  and  think  hard.  Lay  the  best 

plans  you  can  for  another  year . 

Despite  their  ingenuity,  says  tbe  North 
British  Agriculturist,  tbe  Americans,  owing 
to  their  climate,  cannot  possibly  produce 
cheese  equal  in  quality  to  Scotch  Chuddar. . . . 

Mirabilis  Jalapa,  popularly  known  as 
“Four  O’clock,"  can  be  preserved  and  re¬ 
planted  in  the  same  manner  as  dahlias.  Dr. 
Hexutuer  says.  Two-year-old  plants  produce 
more  flowers  and  give  better  satisfaction  than 
those  grown  annually  from  seed.  The  rootH 
should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  about 

the  first  of  May . 

The  cruelty  of  torturing  cows  by  dealers 
who  have  cows  to  sell,  by  willfully  neglecting 
to  milk  ’hem,  is  Justly  commented  upon  by 

the  Loudon  Live  Stock  Journal . 

Mr.  O.  H.  Bliss  tells  the  N.  Y.  World  that 
he  believes  the  use  of  air-slaked  lime  will 
check  any  tendency  to  rot  in  potatoes.  He 
has  for  several  years  sprinkled  a  small 
quautity  of  such  lime  upon  his  potatoes  at 
time  of  storing  them  in  bins.  Though  he 
ventures  no  positive  assertion,  yet  he  beli<  ves 
such  tre^ment  has  resulted  in  checking  any 
tendencies  to  rot . 


JAN  6 


A  lawsuit  carried  on  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
shows,  according  to  the  Michigan  Farmer, 
that  the  nurserymen,  Smith  Bros.,  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  business  they  are  engaged  in. 

Examink  the  bodies  of  plum  aud  peach 
trees.  Be  sure  where  gum  is  exuding  that 

there  are  borers  at  work . . . 

Now  sell  your  poorest  poultry — cull  the 
flock  and  keep  the  best  for  breeders  and  egg 

producers . . . . . 

Professor  .Johnson  says  that  in  all  cases 
thought  should  go  before  work,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  workman  always  has  a  theory  upon 
which  his  practice  is  planned.  The  more 
deeply,  comprehensively  and  clearly  he  can 
think,  the  more  economically  and  advanta¬ 
geously  can  he  work . . . . . 

That  there  is  any  opposition  between  science 
and  art — between  theory  and  practice,  is  a  de¬ 
lusive  error.  They  are  necessarily  in  full 
harmony.  It  is  often  said  of  a  machine  that 
it  was  good  in  theory  but  failed  in  practice. 
This  is  as  untrue  as  untrue  can  be.  If  a 
machine  fail  in  practice,  it  is  because  it  is 
imperfect  in  theory . 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Connecticut. 


Willimantic,  Windham  Co.,  Dec.  23. — 
The  Rural  Celery  came  up  well  and  looked 
flue  until  the  advent  of  dry  weather,  then  it 
stopped  growing.  Planted  I6S  kernels  of 
Rural  Dent  Corn;  116  germinated  and  did 
well  until  the  dry  weather  came  just  as  the 
ears  were  setting.  I  got  two  bushtls  of  ears, 
but  most  of  them  were  not  well  fill  d.  A  few 
12  to  13  inches  long  and  well  filled  I  am  saving 
for  seed.  Nine  hollyhocks  grew.  The  Gem 
Squashes  failed  through  drought,  w  r.  a. 

Nebraska. 

Crete,  Salem  Co.,  Dec.  30. — My  Rural 
Corn  did  very  well,  contideriug  the  poor 
chance  it  had;  some  ears  were  10  inches  long. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  it.  My  White  Ele¬ 
phant  potato  did  finely ;  1  had  two  bushels. 
My  wheat  sown  in  Spring  did  not  head.  Hol¬ 
lyhocks  fine.  H.  B.  m. 


Crete,  Salem  Co.,  Dec  10. — Oui  corn  is 
nearly  all  gathered  ;  went  from  35  to  50 
bushel  s  per  acre.  Oats  went  from  30  to  60 
bushels  per  acre;  wheat  from  six  to  12  bushels 
per  acre.  Potatoes  were  a  big  crop — from,200 
to  300  bushels  per  acre.  M.  B.  M. 

IIIUioIk. 

Plato  Center,  Kane  Co.,  Dec.  24  —The 
White  Elopbaut  was  the  best  potato  I  have  | 
ever  raised.  Found  a  medium-sized  one  which 
was  planted  on  May  25,  and  on  September  it 
yielded  84  fine  tubers,  10  or  12  of  which 
weighed  over  a  pound  apiece,  and  four,  18 
ounces  each.  The  cold  rains  and  bugs  de¬ 
stroyed  a  part  of  the  Rural  Corn  last  Spring, 
but  we  have  some  fine  ears  to  plant  next 
Spring.  J.  w.  P. 

North  Carolina. 

Williamston,  Martin  Co.,  Dec.  23. — Early 
in  the  month  of  May  1  planted  a  row  of  about 
30  feet  iu  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  seeds — 
only  three  of  these  seeds  germinated,  and 
each  hill  therefrom  had  some  12  to  18  stalks. 
At  the  maturity  of  the  seed  heads  I  cut  and 
weighed  them,  the  yield  being  from  three  hills 
12^  pounds;  and  the  seed,  1  think  was  larger 
and  more  plump  thau  those  1  planted.  c. 


Si}c  (Jlwmst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


FEED  OK  COW  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CALV¬ 
ING,  ETC 

E.  H.  C. ,  Mattsville,  Ind  1,  In  the  absence 
of  Spring  grass  what  should  be  fed  toayouug 
cow  about  to  calf  ?  2.  Is  G.  E.  Lemon,  patent 
solicitor,  whose  card  appeared  iu  a  late  Rural 
reliable  f  8.  Where  can  I  get  the  new  White 
Egg  Turnip  seed  1 

Ans.  1.  As  the  period  of  calving  approaches 
the  cow’s  system  becomes  much  disturbed  aud 
the  circulation  is  considerably  increased.  The 
animal  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  supply  the 
blood  needed  for  the  development  of  the  calf, 
and  while  in  this  condition  a  very  slight 
cause,  such  as  a  cold  or  indigestion  from  over¬ 
feeding,  may  do  u  grout  deal  of  mischief. 
It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  feed  grain  to 
a  cow  for  several  weeks  before  calving. 
Nothing  is  required  except  good  hay,  with 
a  few  roots  or  two  quarts  of  chopped 
potatoes  daily:  no  meal  whatever  should 
be  given.  A  bran  slop  should  be  given 
only  when  required  as  a  laxative,  and  then 
a  dose  of  two  ounces  of  Epsom  Salts  should 


be  mixed  with  it.  Feeding  grain  stimulates 
the  milk  organs  unduly  and  very  frequently 
produces  garget  or  congested  udder.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  try  t.o  induce  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  udder  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
large  milk  yield  afterwards.  An  hour  or  so 
after  calving  a  pailful  of  bran  slop  with  four 
ounces  of  Epsom  Salts  and  a  handful  of  salt  dis¬ 
solved  in  it,  will  allay  any  feverish  symptoms 
that  may  appear.  It  is  advisable  to  greatly 
reduce  or  totally  withhold  feed  from  12  to  2i 
hours  after  calving,  only  water  wiih  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bran  stirred  in  it  should  be  given. 
Then  there  may  be  fed  one  peck  of  raw  roots, 
two  quarts  of  wheat  or  rye  bran  and  two 
quarts  of  corn  meal  with  all  the  good  hay  she 
will  eat.  For  the  first  few  days  wet  the  meal 
in  warm  water  and  give  warm  water  to  drink. 

2.  Ye9  ;  quite  reliable,  so  far  as  we  know. 

3.  From  almost  any  seedsman.  Examine  the 
catalogues  “  noticed  ”  in  the  Rural. 

EXTRA-HARDY  APPLES. 

G.  IF.  G.,  D.  T.,  asks  which  four  kinds  of 
apples  are  the  hardiest  ? 

Ans.  The  varieties  that  are  extra-hardy  and 
at  the  same  time  thrifty,  productive  and  of 
good  quality  are :  Yellow  Transparent  ; 
sense u  August ;  beautiful,  very  good,  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive,  aud  not  likely  to  drop ; 
trauports  well  fora  Summer  apple.  Duchess  of 
Olden  burgh,  a  September  apple,  handsome, 
heavy- bearing;  of  fair  quality;  can  be  grown 
m  re  cheaply  than  potatoes,  and  brings  a 
better  price.  Wealthy,  the  King  of  all  hardy 
apples  according  to  most  of  those  who  have 
tried  it  with  otners  equally  hardy.  Produc¬ 
tive,  early  bearing  aud  handsome;  keeps  well 
until  March.  Magog  Red  Streak,  large, 
handsome  and  a  good  keeper  until  April ;  tree 
hardy,  thrifty  and  a  profuse  bearer ;  would 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  were  it  not  for 
the  W eal  thy.  To  these  may  be  addded  Scott’s 
Winter,  of  medium  size,  heavily  striped  and 
sometimes  covered  with  red.  "  Hard  as  a 
rock”  until  April — sour  and  only  good  for 
cooking.  With  the  warmth  of  Spring  it 
grows  mild  and  rneliow  and  becomes  a  fine 
dessert  apple;  keeps  well  into  July.  Tree  a 
true  “  iron-dad,”  a  profuse  bearer  on  alter¬ 
nate  years,  with  a  moderate  crop  on  inter¬ 
mediate  years. 

STORING  ONIONS,  ETC.,  IN  WINTER. 

W.  J.  B.,  Salina,  Kas. — What  is  a  good 
way  to  store  onions,  turnips  and  beets  iu  the 
Winter? 

Ans. — Place  onions  on  the  tight  floor  of 
some  barn  or  shed,  spreading  them  out  one  to 
two  feet  deep.  Allow  them  to  freeze  and 
then  cover  with  about  a  foot  or  more  of  straw 
or  hay;  and  do  not  disturb  them  until  Spring. 

Do  not  allow  them  to  thaw  aud  freeze  altern¬ 
ately;  this  injures  them.  Beets  aud  turnips 
are  best  kept,  perhaps,  in  a  good  cellar,  if 
such  you  have,  or  they  will  keep  well  in  pits. 
Dig  out  a  place  in  the  ground  as  deep  and 
lot  g  as  desirable  and  place  the  roots  therein, 
allowing  the  pile  to  come  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  a  cone  shape.  Then  throw 
the  removed  soil  upon  the  pile  previously 
covered  with  long  straw,  leaving  a  portiou  of 
the  straw  to  project  at  the  top  to  afford  ven¬ 
tilation.  Depth  of  covering  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  being  sure 
always  to  have  euough  to  prevent  freezing, 

A  FERTILIZER  “BONANZA.” 

IF.  IF.  F.,  Wadsville,  O. — 1.  I  can  get 
stable  manure  ut  1*0  cents  per  large  two-horse 
load,  including  hauling,  etc.  ;  fresh  ashes  at 
eight  cents  per  bushel,  applied  ;  bone  dust  at 
1 10  per  ton,  applied.  Whin  his  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  and  which  is  the  next  best  f  2,  Which 
requires  the  richest  soil — straw  berries  or  rasp¬ 
berries  ? 

Ans. — I.  if  you  can  procure  these  manures  at 
these  rates  you  should  be  one  of  the  happiest 
men  and  use  all  you  can  get  of  them.  Many 
farmers  pay  four  times  as  much.  Now  is 
your  time  to  make  your  land  rich.  There  is 
uo  choice  in  this  matter.  Use  all  the  mauure 
you  can  afford ;  then  get  all  the  ashes  you  can, 
and  finally  put  on  all  the  bone  dust  possible. 
Your  land  will  thank  you  for  the  next  25 
years  for  100  bushels  of  ashes  aud  500  pounds  of 
bone  dust  per  acre,  and  you  can  then  top-dress 
with  the  manure,  2.  To  get  good  crops  of 
flue  fruit  both  strawberries  and  raspberries 
require  very  rich  soiL  It  can  hardly  be  too  | 
rich  for  either. 

SHROPSHIRE  AND  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

IF.  H.  D .,  Linesville,  Pa. — Are  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  aud  Hampshire  Down  sheep  the  same 
breed?  If  uot,  which  is  the  better,  woo),  mut¬ 
ton  and  hardiness  considered? 

Ans  —These  two  sheep  are  not  the  same, 
although  they  are  similar  iu  appearance,  both 
having  black  faces  and  medium  wool.  The 
Hampshire  is  larger  and  has  a  finer  wool  thau 
the  Shropshire.  The  Shropshire  is  the  hardier 
sheep  uud  is  better  adapted  to  ordinary  farrn- 
1  ing.  The  Hampshire  requires  better  feediug 
and  much  sooner  deteriorates  under  the  neg¬ 
lect  which  a  flock  geuerally  suffers  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  farm  management.  The  Shropshire 
more  nearly  approaches  the  South  Down  in 
character,  while  the  Hampshire  is  more  like 


the  larger  mutton  breeds;  but  it  is  a  very  flue 
sheep ;  too  fine,  in  fact,  for  ordinary  use. 

DURABLE  WHITEWASH  FOR  OUTBUILDINGS. 

J.  D.  H.,  Crystal  Springs,  Miss ,  wants 
a  durable  whitewash  for  outside  of  rough 
boards. 

Ans  — Common  lime  wash  may  be  rendered 
very  durable  and  water-proof  by  thinning  the 
slaked  lime  to  the  proper  consistency  or 
fl  uidity  by  adding  skimmed  milk.  It  may  also 
be  made  durable  by  cutting  up  a  pound  of 
ordinary  hard  soap  into  each  five  gallons  of 
the  best  litn?,  and  then  thinning  it  down  with 
hot  water,  and  applying  it  hot.  There  are 
many  other  ways  of  rendering  the  wash  dur¬ 
able  by  the  use  of  complicated  mixtures  of 
boiled  rice,  glue,  etc.,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  give 
a  fresh  coat  every  Spring  than  to  bother  with 
them.  When  one  hasn’t  plenty  of  sweet 
skimmed  milk,  the  soap  mixture  is  the  simplest 
and  most  easily  made. 

TICKS  ON  CATTLE. 

R.  II,  Lawrence,  Te^cas. — During  Summer 
our  cattle  are  greatly  troubled  with  ticks. 
Will  a  mixture  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  and  a  pound  of  hard  soap  rid 
the  animals  of  the  pests  ? 

Ans  — The  mixture  had  better  be  made  as 
follows:  One  ounce  of  carbolic  acid;  two 
pounds  of  soap,  cut  into  slices  aad  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  (two  quarts),  and  halt  a  pint 
of  kerosene  oil.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
carbolic  acid  is  sufficient — one  part  to  40  of 
water.  The  mixture  had  better  be  put  on 
with  a  stiff  brush,  a3  a  common  scrub-brush, 
and  the  lather  left  to  dry  on  the  hair.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  preventive  against  other  dis 
agreeable  pests  of  your  locality — the  screw 
worm  for  instance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  B.  V.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.  Has  a  land- 
owner  a  legal  ri&ht  to  sell  and  cause  to  be 
removed  a  row  of  fine  street  trees  growing 
outside  the  walk  in  front  of  his  property, 
thereby  lowering  the  value  of  the  property  of 
his  neighbor  across  the  way  ? 

Ans.  Each  land-owner  whose  property 
extends  along  a  road,  owps  to  the  middle 
of  the  road  so  far  as  his  land  stretches 
along  the  way.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
State  law  prohibiting  such  laud  owner  frem 
selling  or  removing  the  trees  growing  on  his 
own  side  of  the  road,  however  much  the  act 
may  depreciate  his  neighbor’s  property.  Vil¬ 
lage,  towu  and  city  ordinances,  however, 
frequently  regulate  the  treatment  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  street  trees,  and  public  sentiment 
should  always  protect  such  sources  of  general 
pleasure  and  ornamentation. 

F  It.  R.,  Dallas,  Texas.  What  is  a  good 
work  on  pear  culture,  and  also  on  orchard 
fruit  culture  in  general  ? 

Ans.  Field's  Pear  Culture  $1  25  for  pear 
culture  ;  T  homas’-  American  Fruit  Culturist, 
$3.75.  aud  Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Treesof 
America,  New  Edition,  $5,  for  fruit  culture 
in  general.  AU  can  be  had  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Company,  N.  Y.,  or  through  the 
nearest  book-store, 

IF.  IF.,  Bainbridge,  Pa. — In  feeding  linseed 
cake  to  milch  cows  how  much  should  be  given 
and  how  often? 

Ans  — You  can  give  two  quarts  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  same  at  night.  But  if  you  feed 
this  alone  the  butter — if  you  are  making  any 
— will  be  soft  and  of  poor  flavor.  It  would  be 
better  to  give  bran  with  the  linseed  meal. 
This  meal  is  probably  the  “  new  process  meal  ” 
aud  if  so  has  no  oil  in  it.  Then  some  corn 
meal  should  be  given  with  it. 

R.  H.,  Peoria,  III.  I  see  several  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  “  Scout,”  a  new  paper  published 
by  Williams  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  is  it  a 
catchpenny  affair  or  a  trustworthy  enterprise. 

Ans.  After  investigation  we  refused  to 
accept  a  lengthy  advertisement  of  the  “  Scout” 
for  reasons  quite  satisfactory. 

D.  M.  D.,  New  Providence,  N.  J.  Can  the 
Rural  recommend  the  Peerless  breach-load¬ 
ing  gun  advertised  in  the  issue  of  Oct.  26. 

Ans.  We  would  advise  all  persons  to  see 
aud  examine  any  guu  before  purchasing  it. 

.4.  S.,  McHenry,  III.  Must  the  seeds  of  the 
Niagara  Grape  be  frozen  before  they  will 
grow  ? 

Ans.  No,  not  at  alL  We  shall  give  full  in¬ 
structions  how  best  to  grow  them. 
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plants  or  seeds,  we  have  done  with  them  have 
never  sold  a  seed  or  u  plant— \V.  J>.  S.  S.  K.  P.— 1.  tv. 
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A.  S.  a.— Mr*.  M.  B.,  it  is  certain!,  worthy,  but  weean 
rurely  flud  space  for  poetry— Mrs  J.  MeU.,  t  "units— 
J  S  •  —  n.  S.  8.-T.  B.  T.-J,  A.  It.-©.  C.  B.— It.  A.B. 
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8.-W.  P.-G.  A.  F.-K.  J  K.-C  B  — W.  B.  H.— W  B. 
J. — J.V.S.— H.S.— J.R.J.— J.H. — C.G.D.— GJS.P. — H.L.W. 


“  I  had  cl  piece  of  clay 
ground  which  was  the 
lumpiest  piece  I  ever  saw. 
I  put  the  * ACME ’  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow  j  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  on 
it,  cund  after  going  over  it 
once  or  twice ,  it  was  al¬ 
most  as  mellow  as  cun  ash 
heap ( See  page  16 
this  paper.) 
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Corn  Planter. 


An  Automatic  Drill  Attachment 


Iron  Box  Ends,  the  Best  tor  Check  Rowers. 


Both  Hand  and  Foot  Levers. 

Gauqe  Plates.  Adjustable  Seats. 

A  Marvel  of  Strength  and  Beauty. 


Mention  this  paper,  und  address 

The  Farmers  Friend  Mfg.  Co. 

DAYTON.  OHIO. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

COEN  AJTD  COB  KILLS. 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  6.  1883. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  NEW 
YEAR. 

First : 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  a 
special  series  of  ably  written  articles  has 
been  secured  by  the  Rural  New- Yorker, 
the  publication  of  which  will  be  begun  in 
a  week  or  so.  The  complete  list  of  the 
writers  and  the  subjects  chosen  are  as 
follows  : 

BY  SIR  .1.  B.  LAWES, 
ROTHAMSTED,  ENGLAND. 

Subject:  How  to  Renovate  Impoverished 
Land. 


BY  HON.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY, 
KENTUCKY. 

Subject:  The  Value  of  Improved  Stock. 

BY  HON.  BEN.  PERLKY  POORE, 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM,  MASS. 

Subject:  Making  Farm  Homes  Happy. 

BY  PROP.  LEVI  STOCKB RIDGE, 
AMHERST,  MASS. 

Subject:  The  Agricultural  Capabilities  of 
Dakota  and  Montana. 

BY  PROP.  G.  E.  MORI  OW, 

ILLINOIS  INDUS.  UNIT  I.K6ITY. 

Subject:  1st.  The  Pedigrt  Question.  2nd. 
Lessons  from  the  Fat  Stock  Shows. 

BY  GE#.  B.  LORING, 

U.  S.  COM.  OT  AGRICULTURE. 

Subject:  Farm  Parses. 

BY  .TAMES  R.  NICHOLS,  M.  D.,  A.  M., 

EDITOR  JOURNAL  OF  CHEMISTRY,  MASS. 

Subject:  Facts  Learned  from  Twenty  five 
Years'  Experience  in  Conducting  an  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm. 

BY  PROP.  W.  O.  ATWATER, 

Subject:  Agricultural  Sciences  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Atwater  is  now  in  Munich,  Bavaria. 

BY  PROP.  G,  C.  CALDWELL, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Subject:  Manufacturers'  Residues,  such 
as  Malt  Sprouts ,  Oil  Cakes,  Distillei'y  Res¬ 
idues,  etc.,  as  Fodder  for  Milch  Covjs. 

BY  W.  A.  ARMSTRONG, 

EDITOR  HUSBANDMAN,  NEW  YORK. 

Subject:  The  Means  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 
provement. 

BY  REV.  E.  P.  ROE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Subject:  How  to  Secure  the  Best  Returns 
in  Strawberry  Culture. 

BY  PROP.  J.  M.  MCBRIDE, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Subject:  Farm  Seeds — Their  Purity  and 
Vitality. 

BY  PROF.  W.  .J.  BEAL, 

MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Subject:  Should  all  Students  be  Compelled 
to  Labor  at  an  Agricultural  College  ? 

BY  II.  W.  RAVENEL, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Subject:  The  Introduction  of  Japan  Clo¬ 
ver  into  this  Country. 

■''econd  : 

“  PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR  A  POOR 
MAN.” 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays 
for  the  best  of  which  premiums  were 
offered  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
August  12.  Our  object  in  soliciting 
such  articles  was  t  >  assist  those  farmers 
who  have  limited  means  or  those  who, 
with  a  small  caj  ital,  are  about  to  engage 
in  farming. 

Among  the  many  enterprises  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  probably  not  one 
other  promises  to  offer  so  mnoh  of  real 
instruction  to  those  who  are  striving  t< 
make  tbe  Poor  Farm,  pay,  as  this  series  of 
premium  essays  which  will  be  begua  next 
week  to  continue  through  the  year.  They 
are  written  by  fhose  who  have  passed 
through  the  deprivations  and  tribulations 
of  an  impoverished  beginning  to  real 
success.  Read  them.  They  may  prove 
of  more  value  to  you ,  reader,  than  the 
cost  of  20  yeirs’  subscription  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Third. 

Mr.  Stewart's  farm  story  which  has 
engaged  the  t  ttention  of  our  readers  for 
many  monthB  will  end  in  a  few  weeks. 
Another  fiom  the  pen  of  a  gifted  young 
farmerine  will  be  commenced  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  It  will  be  a  true,  conservative, 
exact  chronicle  of  the  trials,  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  successes  of  earnest  but  inex¬ 
perienced  young  people  in  farm  and  garden 
life.  All  should  j  ead  it. 


Fourth. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  Eng¬ 
land  will  continue  to  favor  us  with  occa¬ 
sional  articles.  The  candid,  critical, 
stock  papers  entitled  “  Notes  ty  a  Stock- 
man"  will  be  continued — so  also  will 
“  Fays"  by  uLeon ,”  1  ‘  Ruralims"  b v '  iHor- 
ticola,"  “  Jottings  at  Kirby  Homestead  ” 
hy  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  ;  “Notes  on  Back 
Numbeis”  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins;  Notes 
and  Comments  bv  Mr.  C.  E.  Parnell 
and  Notes  from  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds. 


Fifth. 

The  profit  of  anything  is  more  in  its 
cheap  production  than  in  its  high  price. 
To  produce  an  article  at  it  lowest  cost  will 
give  a  profit  to  tbe  producer  when  another 
who  is  not  so  skillful  loses  money,  and  yet 
both  sell  at  the  fan  e  price  in  the  market. 
How  to  produce  various  articles  on  the 
farm  at  the  lowest  price  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  knowledge  for  farmers.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  know  how  this  is  done ; 
but  many  do  not  ;  but  all  of  them  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  in  hearing  from  one 
who,  as  they  are  well  aware,  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to  say 
that  Mr.  Henry  Stewart. will  soon  begin  a 
series  of  articles  beginning  u  How  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  at  two  cents  a  quart,"  following 
up  with  others  of  a  similar  character. 
When  it  is  found  desirable  these  articles 
will  be  illustrated. 


•  Sixth. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Clay  of  Kentucky  will  con¬ 
tribute  occasionally  during  the  year  Notes 
on  sheep  husbandry  and  farm  stock. 
The  subject  of  Agricultural  Colleges; 
Their  Benefit  to  Farmers;  Should  Far¬ 
mers  Send  their  Sons;  Should  Manual 
Labor  be  Enforced,  will  be  freely  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Finally. 

For  our  lady  readers  we  have  to  say 
that  their  several  departments  will  receive 
the  attention  necessary  to  lender  them 
more  interesting  than  ever  before. 

We  shall  continue  with  all  care  our  full 
accounts  of  the  Markets,  News  of  the 
AVeek,  domestic,  foreign  and  agricultural. 
All  events  of  general  interest  will  be 
clearly  narrated  while  all  verbiage  aud 
repetition  will  be  avoided,  as  also  all  de¬ 
tails  of  crime,  which  should  nevei  find  a 
place  in  a  pure-toned  family  paper. 


Read  Annie  L.  Jack’s  article  under  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy  entitled,  “Housekeeping 
Experiences  of  a  City  Girl  who  Married  a 
Farmer.” 

— - .»■»  + - 

Mrs.  Mary  Wageb-Fisher’s  article  in 
the  Literary  Department  takes  a  some¬ 
what  novel  and  startling  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  considered. 

- »  ♦  » 

We  shall  be  able  to  send  to  each  <  f  our 
subscribers  aboul  200  grains  of  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat.  We  had  in¬ 
tended  to  send  twice  as  much,  but  we 
have  secured  all  there  is  in  the  country 
that  is  true  and  pure,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn. 

- 4-*-* - 

Again  tbe  most  prosperous  year  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  ever  enjoyed  is 
promised  for  1883.  We  are  altogether 
thankful,  grateful,  humble  and  desirous 
of  showing  our  appreciation  of  a  warmer 
friendliness  and  a  heartier  support  than 
we  arc  sure  of  deserving.  But  we  are 
going  to  try  to  please  our  friends  better 
than  ever  before. 


We  have  spoken  of  sendingout  300,000 
seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape  to  applicants 
for  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution. 
The  seeds  have  been  received — all  true 
Niagaras  guaranteed — and  we  find  by 
measuring  s  small  quantity  and  weighing 
the  rest  that  there  will  be  over  600,000 
seeds  for  distribution.  We  are  counting 
upon  15,000  applicants,  which  will  give 
about  40  seeds  to  each. 


Seven  Hundred  and  Twenty- six  bushels 
of  the  Blush  Potato  to  the  acre !  Such 
was  the  yield  in  small  plots  of  this  new 
drought-resisting  variety  at  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  during  the  past  season 
under  fiat  cultivation.  One  of  these  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  in  the 
Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the 
present  year.  The  quality  of  this  potato 
is  unsurpassed. 


It  appears  that  carefully  prepared 
statistics  of  the  public  sales  of  Short¬ 
horns  in  1881-2  show  an  advance  of  about 
$34  per  heid  in  the  aveiage  price  this  year 
ovei  last,  the  sales  last  year  averaging  $158 
per  head  against  $192  this  year.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  rise  is.  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  all 
sorts  of  beef  csttle;  still  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  Short-horns,  to  whatever 
cause  it  may  be  due,  is  not  without  en¬ 
couragement  to  breeders. 

- - 

The  Rural  Army  of  Seedling  Grape 
Growers  1  Join  it  readers  !  Let  us  see 
what  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  may  do  during  the  next  three 
or  four  years  to  perfect  the  native  Ameri¬ 
can  grape.  The  possibilities  have  never 
been  dreamed  of.  The  grape  industry  of 
America  is  but  in  its  infancy.  The  best 
of  the  seedlings  produced  from  tbe  seven 
hundred  thousand  seeds  we  shall  send  out 
will  be  worth  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  to  those  who  raise  them  and 
millions  to  the  nation. 


OUR  CORN  PREMIUMS. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  awards  in  the  Rural  corn 
contest.  It  may  be  well  to  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  new  subscribers,  that  in  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1881-2  a  small 
packet  of  cither  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  or  Rural  Hesvy  Dent  corn  was  sent 
to  all  applicants,  and  premiums  for  the 
best  yields  were  offered  in  our  Fair  edi¬ 
tion  of  1881.  The  seed  was  planted  last 
Spring  and  the  results  of  the  harvest 
were  ascertained  and  reported  to  us  in 
November.  We  have  spent  days  in  com¬ 
paring  and  compiling  these  results  and 
in  awarding  the  premiums  justly.  Itmay 
seem  to  some  that  our  awards  are  not 
according  to  the  conditions  and  data 
give  i ;  but  if  they  had  all  the  reports 
and  affidavits  be  fore  them  and  were  con¬ 
versant  with  all  tbe  facts  in  the  case 
which  cannot  well  be  written  out,  they 
would  then  admit,  if  now  they  have  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt,  the  fairness  of  our  awards. 
Not  being  personally  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  comj  etitors,  we  have  had,  as 
we  should  in  any  ca9e,  only  the  ends  of 
justice  in  view.  As  some  of  the  called- 
for  evidence  has  not  yet  been  received, 
we  may  be  obliged  to  slightly  change  the 
awards  as  now  announced.  Tue  detailed 
reports  we  have  reserved  for  later  use. 
- - 

INVESTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  CAPITAL 
IN  AMERICAN  LAND. 


A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
times  is  the  eagerness  which  English 
noblemen  and  capitalists  are  displaying 
of  late  in  the  investment  of  money  in 
large  tracts  of  American  land.  Wea'thy 
men  in  England  are  always  ambitious  of 
owning  large  estates,  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  stability  of  such  investments, 
and  because  special  honor  aud  dignity 
have  for  ages  neen  attached  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  land  in  that  as  in  all  other  mon¬ 
archical  countries.  Tbe  agricultural  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  have  made  farming  in  Eng¬ 
land  unprofitable  for  tbe  last  five  or  six 
years  have  considerably  lowered  the  value 
oi  land  there,  while  the  agitation  across 
the  Channel  has  had  even  a  worse  effect 
in  the  same  direction  in  the  sister  island, 
and  consequently  all  desirous  of  investing 
in  that  species  of  property  have  been 
forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  desirable  lo¬ 
cations.  The  gigs n lie  struggle  cf  our 
civil  war  attracted  unwonted  Europe *n 
attention  to  this  country,  and  the  mighty 
power  display!  d  by  the  nation  during  ils 
continuance  won  for  America  in  a  few 
years  a  high  degree  of  respect  which  a 
century  of  peace  could  not  have  secured. 
Then  the  supreme  good  faith  with  which 
all  the  onerous  burthens  entailed  by  the 
war  were  cheerfully  met,  and  the  ease 
with  which  our  enormous  public  debt 
is  being  rapidly  paid  off,  have  given 
foreign  capitalists,  and  especially  those 
of  Great  Britain,  an  immense  amount  of 
confidence  in  the  credit  of  this  country 
and  a  very  high  estimation  of  its  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity. 

Then  again,  our  enormous  exports  of 


food  of  all  kind  as  well  as  of  cotton,  etc., 
have  constrained  general  transatlantic  at¬ 
tention  to  the  enormous  capabilities  of  this 
country  in  the  production  of  all  the  most 
useful  and  valuable  kinds  of  “raw  materi¬ 
als;”  while  the  general  sonhmont  on  the 
subject  has  lately  been  emphasized  in  the 
forcible  utterances  of  Gladstone  and  other 
Euiopean  notabilities.  Moreover,  Europ¬ 
eans  have  lately  acquired  a  juster  knowl¬ 
edge  than  ever  before  of  the  marvelous 
resources  of  this  country,  because  of  late 
years  it  has  become  fashionable  for  Eng¬ 
lish  men  of  means  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
United  States;  while  American  Immigra¬ 
tion  Societies  have  been  vigorously  puffing 
the  capabilities  of  different,  sections  of 
the  country  among  the  people  beyond  the 
water.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  concerning  this 
country,  its  resources  and  productions, 
have  of  late  years  been  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondence  has  been  unusually  voluminous, 
and  in  every  way  the  relations  of  the  two 
nations  have  become  closer. 

At  present  there  is  an  enormous  accumu¬ 
lation  of  English  capital  seeking  profitable 
investment,  and  on  account  of  the  above 
reasons,  capitalists  naturally  turn  to  this 
country.  They  have  tried  Canada,  and  con¬ 
siderable  investments  have  been  made  in 
land  there;  but  with  six  months  of  Winter, 
three  months  of  ba<^  weather,  a  short 
Summer  and  inadequate  facilities  for 
transporting  produce  to  market,  the  Do¬ 
minion  offers  ranch  less  inducement  to  in¬ 
vest  capital  than  does  her  more  fortunate 
and  energetic  neighbor.  During  1  he  past 
few  years,  therefore,  millions  of  English 
money  have  been  invested  in  the  United 
States  in  large  tracts  of  land,  which 
sells  lor  what  Eng’ishmen  must  consider 
a  ridiculously  small  price,  in  nearly  all 
the  thinly  settled  parts  of  this  country, 
and  little  is  risked  in  prophesying  that 
within  the  next  five  years  there  will  be 
a  perfect  furor  for  such  investments. 


BREVITIES. 


Prks  Wilder  has  appointed  Sept.  12,  13, 
14  next  for  the  19t.b  session  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society. 

Let  all  who  are  struggling  to  prosper  on  the 
farm  read  the  Rural’s  “  Poor  Farm  ”  series 
which  will  begin  next  week. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Rigg,  of  Edgar  Co.,  Ills.,  sends 
us  a  pencil  sketch  of  an  ear  of  Rural  Thorough- 
nred  Corn  measurinjpfrom  buit  to  tip  just  17 
inches. 

All  of  our  test  plots  of  potatoes  were  cul¬ 
tivated  flat,  that  is,  there  was  no  hilling  or  rid¬ 
ging  up  about  the  stems  as  in  ordinary  field  or 
garden  culture. 

“  I  look  forward  to  the  premium  series, 
4  Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man,’  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.” — J.  L  8.  The  above 
is  the  expression  of  many  Rural  readers. 

What  is  the  heat  way  of  economically 
preserving  shingles  l  Some  say  soak  them  in 
lime-water.  Have  our  friends  any  informa¬ 
tion  from  experience  touching  this  really  im¬ 
portant  matter? 

The  catalogues  announced  in  another  place 
are  among  the  most  handsome  and  instructive 
of  any  we  have  ever  seen.  All  of  our  readers 
should  send  for  them  and  examine  them.  The 
American  seedsman’s  and  nurseryman's  cata¬ 
logue  of  to-day  is,  within  certain  limits,  as 
much  an  instructor  of  all  who  work  thesoilas 
is  the  agricultural  paper. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Commissioner  Loring 
a  serie«  of  meetings  of  representative  agricul¬ 
turists  will  take  place  in  Washington,  com¬ 
mencing  on  Tuesday,  Janunrv  23d,  1883. 
Tbe  subjects  of  agricultural  colleges  and  tbeir 
work,  the  animal  industries  of  the  country 
and  the  cotton  industry  will  be  exhaustively 
and  learnedly  discussed. 

It  appears  from  additional  particulars  fur¬ 
nished  respecting  the  new  grape  “Pongh keep- 
pie  Red,”  by  Mr.  Caywood.  too  late  to  lie 
incorporated  in  the  article  on  p.  3  that  the 
grape  oontuins  sugar  enough  to  rai*fn  if  (sus¬ 
pended  in  a  paper  bag  and  hnng  in  n  warm 
room.  Its  Miceh-M rine  matter  hnw  stood  in  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  at  from  102  to  10R  degrees  aud 
the  acid  at  from  four  to  five. 

Mr  Jonathan  Talcott.  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
thinks  be  has  made  a  groat  advance  in  the 
yield  of  theRuowflake  potato  this  year  from 
a  late-growing  me  selected  from  his  crop  of 
1881.  The  bulk  of  the  tubers  have  grown  much 
larger:  and  there  arc  fewer  small  ones,  while 
smoothness  and  good  table  qualities  are  not 
impaired.  He  proposes  to  test  them  another 
year  when  if  the  above  characteristics  be  re¬ 
tained,  this  ftport  of  the  Snowflake  will  prove 
very  valuable. 

A  late  Washington  dispatch  says  the 
extent  of  known  fraudulent  land  entries 
throughout  the  West  now  amounts  to  over 
1,1 00  (KM)  acres,  and  new  frauds  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  light  rlaflv.  In  Colorado  three 
entire  townships  of  2f»,000  acres  were  entered 
in  a  novel  way.  A  “reputable”  citizen  hired 
a  gambler  to  enter  the  lands  by  employing 
“heelers  arid  runners  in,"  and  that 44  reputa¬ 
ble  ”  citizen  has  now  sold  the  entire  three 
townships  tbu«  fraudulently  entered.  A  high 
Land  Office  iifllefal  is  of  opinion  that  notone- 
t  wen  tie  tb  of  the  Timber  Culture  entries  are 
bona  fide.  Tbe  general  conviction  grows 
stronger  that  fraudulent  entries  cannot  be 
stopped  until  the  preemption  laws  are  repealed. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

(Continued  from  page  885.) 

Within,  the  sick  girl  lay  motionless  and  un‘ 
conscious,  her  brain  slowly  consuming  with 
the  fever.  A  slight  shivering  of  the  eyelids, 
her  half  opened  burning  lips  and  her  almost 
imperceptible  breathing  alone  told  of  a  spark 
of  lingering  life  within  its  wrecked  and  nearly 
overthrown  temple.  The  closely  shaven  head, 
wrapped  in  ice-cold  cloths  seemed  a  prognostic 
of  the  grave. 

The  quietness  of  the  room  had  scarcely  been 
disturbed  by  the  bustle  without  through  the 
precaution  of  blinding  and  muffling  the  win¬ 
dows  by  the  careful  nurse.  The  fate  of  the 
father  was  yet  unknown  to  Mrs.  Merritt,  for 
the  few  neighbors  who  watched  the  body  kept 
perfect  silence  while  the  justice,  the  doctor 
and  the  undertaker,  who  were  notified  by  the 
departed  neighbors,  were  on  their  way.  The 
doctor  quickly  made  his  way  upstairs  after 
determining  the  manner  of  Bartlett’s  death, 
so  that  the  justice  decided  an  inquest  was  un¬ 
necessary,  and  found  his  patient  at  the  crisis 
of  her  disease.  He  determined  to  stay  in  the 
house  through  the  night  lest  any  accident 
might  occur  which  should  interfere  with  the 
favorable  turn  he  hoped  for.  He  would  not 
suffer  Mrs.  Merritt  to  leave  the  room,  fearing 
the  effects  upon  her  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
catastrophe,  until  he  went  down  and  induced 
the  undertaker  to  remove  the  remains  at  once 
and  have  the  funeral  from  his  house,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  room  was  cleared,  and  the 
ghastly  relics  of  the  unfortunate  owner  left 
Stony  Brook  Farm  for  ever. 

Meanwhile  Patience  had  fallen  into  a  sleep 
and  as  hour  by  hour  went  by  and  midnight 
passed  without  any  unfavorable  turn  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  hopes  began  to  rise,  and  as  the  dawn 
appeared  be  awoke  the  sleeping  nurse  and 
made  the  glad  announcement  to  her,  that  the 
patient  would  probably  recover  if  good  nurs¬ 
ing  and  perfect  quiet  could  restore  her. 

Then  he  cautiously  informed  her  that  Bart¬ 
lett  had  lost  his  life  with  bis  barn,  concealing 
the  horrible  details  of  the  story,  and  cautioned 
her  strictly  to  guard  the  knowledge  of  it  from 
the  unhappy  girl  and  promising  to  return  in 
an  hour  or  two  with  some  assistance  for  her, 
he  departed. 

Thus  in  an  hour  a  hitherto  peaceful  valley 
was  overwhelmed  in  wretchedness.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  the  next  da}',  gathered  in 
little  knots  here  and  there  and  discussed  the 
various  versions  of  the  story  which  floated  on 
the  atmosphere  of  gossip  which  envelops  a 
rural  locality. 

One  man  alone  was  not  abroad  that  day,  and 
absented  himself  from  the  funeral  ns  well  as 
from  the  gossipy  gatherings.  Hestaid  within 
doors,  his  chin  resting  in  his  hands,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  his  face  haggard,  and  his  eyas  all 
bloodshot,  and  bleared,  fixed  steadfastly  upon 
the  floor. 

The  whole  night  he  had  remained  in  this 
position.  The  morning  had  broken,  but  the 
lamp  still  burned  and  the  sun  was  high  when 
his  old  mother  came  into  the  room  and  shook 
him,  telling  him  the  cows  had  not  been  fed  or 
milked;  and  put  out  the  light.  He  rose  with¬ 
out  a  word  and  went  in  n  dazed  way  to  the 
strble  and  milked  the  cows  and  fed  the  stock. 
Re  shook  his  head  when  his  mother  urged  him 
to  eat  and  again  resumed  his  old  position.  He 
was  not  thinking.  He  was  stupefied  by  ter¬ 
ror,  He  feared  some  terrible  retribution  too 
from  which  ho  saw  or  hoped  no  way  of  escape> 
and  so  prostrated  mentally  was  the  man  by 
the  knowledge  of  bis  guilt,  and  his  fear  that 
it  was  all  known  or  would  soon  be  discovered, 
that  had  a  messenger  of  death  appeared  to 
him  he  could  have  made  no  effort  to  escape. 
And  so  he  passed  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  the  fire,  George 
Bates  saw  the  Stony  Brook  Farm  cows  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  pasture,  unmilkod,  and  uncared 
for.  Consulting  «  it,h  His  sister  he  determined 
to  take  care  of  them,  aud  sent  Jabez  to  drive 
them  up  to  have  them  milked.  He  then  put 
them  out  again  and  sent  Jabez  to  inform  Jonas 
Pratt,  who  had  now  the  legal  control  of  the 
stock,  of  what  he  had  done  and  offered  to  care 
for  them,  if  he  so  desired,  until  he  could  take 
charge  of  them. 

Jabez  returned  with  the  pitiful  Btory:  “The 
man’s  clean  dazed,”  said  he.  “  He  says  they’re 
not  his  oo ws;  he  hez  nuthin’  to  do  with  ’em. 
The  man’s  crazy,  I  swan  to  gracious;  an’ no 
wonder.” 

So  George  Bates,  in  pursuance  of  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  dead  man,  and  urged  by  his 
sister,  as  a  service  to  the  sick  girl,  continued 
to  care  for  the  cows  and  gave  such  advice  as 


he  could  to  the  hoy  who  still  remained  to  care 
for  what  was  left  of  Stony  Brook  Farm  stock. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  a  sad  day  for 
everybody.  Every  person  seemed  to  feel  that 
day  that  there  were  things  in  this  life  that 
were  unaccountable,  and  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
an  unseen  influence  which  controlled  human 
affair -i,  and  of  some  power  above  and  beyond 
them  to  which  they  were  amenable.  The  gen¬ 
eral  conscience  was  troubled  as  in  periods  of 
great  public  disaster  and  there  was  no  need  to 
proclaim  a  day  of  public  mourning  and  hu¬ 
miliation,  because  every  person,  young  and 
old,  was  penetrated  deeply  with  such  a  feel¬ 
ing.  And  when  the  good  minister  who  a  few 
days  before  bad  unwillingly  and  doubtingly 
married  Patience  to  Jonas  Pratt,  and  who 
had  never  forgiven  himself  for  his  share  of 
that  business,  shed  bitter  tears  as  he  traced 
this  catastrophe  to  that  unhappy  marriage, 
and  spoke  of  the  evils  and  wickedness  of  self¬ 
ishness  and  the  cultivation  of  an  ungoverna 
ble  temper,  and  the  retributions  which  follow 
wrongs  of  whatever  kind  inflicted  by  one 
upon  another  fellow  creature;  and  referred  to 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  patient  and  too 
obedient  and  unoffending  girl,  who  lav'  even 
now  on  the  brink  of  the  open  grave  before 
them,  and  prayed  fervently  and  earnestly  for 
her  recovery,  the  great  crowd  wept  with  him 
and  sobbed  as  with  one  impulse,  and  echoed 
the  pious  prayer  of  the  good  man  that  God 
would  be  merciful  to  her.  And  when  all  was 
over  and  he  announced  that  he  would  hold  a 
revival  meeting  in  the  church  that  evening, 
in  the  hope  that  great  good  might  come  out 
of  this  sad  disaster,  every  one  determined  in 
his  or  her  mind  to  be  present, 

Aud  when,  after  darkness  had  wrapped  the 
valley  and  the  hills  in  its  shroud  and  the  day 
had  died  quietly  away,  aud  the  gentle  moon 
had  risen  over  the  eastern  hill3  as  a  messenger 
of  mercy  and  love  and  a3  significative  of  the 
forgiveness  which  is  promised  to  repenting 
men,  the  wretched  Jonas  Pratt  crept  forth 
fi cm  his  hiding  place  and  walked  abroad. 
And  he  walked  on  and  on  with  a  hurried  step 
until  he  unconsciously  reached  the  church  and 
the  burying-ground  where  the  shadowy  stones 
and  monuments  glistening  and  gleaming  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  appeared  to  him  as 
messengers  from  another  world,  and  he  re¬ 
coiled  as  from  a  sudden  blow.  He  would  have 
fled  but  he  heard  the  long-forgotten  strains  of 
that  pathetic  hymn  “  China,”  as  they  welled 
over  the  monuments  from  the  meeting- house, 
and  bis  power  to  flee  was  arrested.  He  crept 
nearer;  he  crouched  under  the  open  window; 
be  drank  in  every  word  of  the  prayer  which 
followed  and  he  listened,  conscience-stricken, 
as  he  heard  the  words  of  the  text  given  out 
with  firm  but  gentle  and  loving  tones,  “  When 
the  wicked  man  turnetb  from  his  wickedness 
and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  aud  right,  he 
shall  save  bis  soul  alive.”  How  these  words 
pierced  his  soul,  already  tormented  with 
fear  and  dread;  how  they  went  like  a 
sharp  arrow  to  his  sleeping  conscience 
and  awoke  in  it  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
wroDgs  be  had  done  aud  for  which  bis  soul 
warned  him  he  deserved  a  retribution  more 
severe  than  that  which  had  fallen  upon  his 
dead  neighbor.  And  he  crouched  down  lower, 
even  to  the  ground;  falling  upon  his  knees  and 
pressing  his  burning  brow  upon  the  cold  damp 
grains  as  he  listened  to  the  words  which  fell 
from  the  preacher’s  lips.  Ob!  there  was  no 
help  for  him.  Not  a  man  in  that  church  was 
so  bad  as  he.  But  as  he  listened  be  heard 
something  about  the  chief  of  sinners  being 
forgiven  ami  of  sins  red  like  crimson  being 
made  like  wool,  but  on  this  condition  only  a 
man  should  do  what  is  lawful  and  right; 
should  make  restitution  to  his  fellowmen  and 
then  appeal  for  mercy  which  was  free  for  the 
vilest  of  our  race.  And  a  great  resolve  was 
formed  within  him.  He  would  restore  what 
he  had  robbed;  ah,  how  could  he!  How  could 
he  restore  to  that  suffering,  perhaps  dying, 
girl,  the  peace  of  which  his  falsehood  and  his 
baseness  had  robbed  her.  How  restore  to  life 
the  neighbor  whom  he  felt  he  had  partly 
helped  to  his  destruction  and  whose  bloody 
and  mangled  body  appeared  to  him  whenever 
he  shut  his  eyes.  He  would  do  bis  best.  He 
would  see  a  lawyer  on  the  morning  aud  undo 
as  far  as  he  could  the  mischief  he  had  done. 
He  would  go  at  once  and  see  his  wronged 
cousin  and  restore  to  him  his  stolen  inherit¬ 
ance:  he  would  show  how  he  had  by  false¬ 
hood  and  trickery  inveigled  a  weak  and  help 
less  girl  aud  had  even  worked  upon  the  miser¬ 
able  disposition  of  the  father  so  that  he  should 
force  her  to  the  wretched  sacrifice,  and  so  he 
would  set  her  free,  pure  and  nncontarninated 
by  his  wicked  trickery,  and  release  her  from 
her  bondage.  All  this  he  would  do  and  then 
he  would  surrender  himself  to  justice  aud  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  the  righteous  punishment  which 
was  his  due. 

Yes;  ha  resolved.  And  he  raised  his  right 
hand  and  vowed  he  would  perform  his  prom¬ 
ise.  It  was  lawful  and  right  to  do  so,  and  he 
would  save  at  least  his  soul  alive.  And  he  crept 
homeward;  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and 
worn  out  with  his  long  misery,  but  relieved 


by  a  strange  and  unwonted  ease  of  mind,  he 
fell  into  the  first  restful  sleep  he  had  enjoyed 
for  vears. 

The  following  day  he  rose  before  the  light, 
foddered  his  cattle,  prepared  the  breakfast) 
awoke  hiB  mother,  nearly  upset  her  slender 
reason  by  kissing  her,  a  thing  unknown  to 
her,  and  long  past  her  remembrance;  attend¬ 
ed  upon  her  duriDg  the  meal,  and  went  direct 
across  the  dew- laden  meadows  to  the  Stone- 
house  Farm  and  asked  for  Lawyer  Bates.  To 
him  he  unfolded  hia  history  and  his  intentions 
and  insisted  upon  the  instant  drawing  of  such 
papers  as  would  effect  his  purposes,  including 
a  trust-deed  of  all  the  personal  property  to  be 
held  for  bis  cousin,  Barley  Merritt’s  use,  and 
a  petition  for  a  divorce  and  the  annulment  of 
his  marriage  with  Patience  Bartlett  od  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  fraud  and  deceit. 

The  papers  were  made  without  delay;  exe¬ 
cuted  in  due  form  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  deed  of  the  farm  and  an  explanatory 
statement  and  confession,  drawn  up  and 
signed  and  witnessed,  which  he  intended  to 
take  at  once  and  deliver  to  bis  cousin  and  beg 
his  forgiveness,  were  left  with  George  Bates, 
whom  he  constituted  his  attorney  for  procur¬ 
ing  the  annulment  of  bis  ill-starred  marriage. 
Then  he  felt  such  peace  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced;  a  calm  fell  upon  him;  and  such 
a  love  to  his  long  ill-used  and  neglected  and 
helpless  mother  came  into  his  softened  and 
chastened  heart  as  he  had  long  ago  forgotten. 
It  was  nature  released  from  a  prison  house 
and  from  bonds  and  chains;  a  touch  of  the 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
but,  more  than  all,  makes  us  love  and  revere  a 
parent. 

His  old  mother  he  conducted  to  his  sister’s 
house,  leaving  on  his  way  the  key  of  his  house 
as  a  representative  of  all  hia  property  with 
George  Bates,  as  hia  lawyer;  offered  him  pay, 
which  was  gently  but  firmly  refused,  and  the 
same  evening  took  his  passage  on  the  lumber 
ing,  rattling  milk  train,  slow  as  a  snail 
to  him  and  for  his  purpose,  on  the  way  to  seek 
his  cousin  in  the  Michigan  woods. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


AUSTRIAN  La  DIES. 

Ladies  of  high  birth  are  wonderfully'  ca¬ 
pable,  owing  to  their  excellent  system  of  edu¬ 
cation.  "Whatever  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  do — from  cutting  a  dress  to  making  a  salad 
—they  are  always  ready.  Young  ladies  with 
titles  and  fortunes  are  sent  to  famous  milli¬ 
ners  aDd  dressmakers,  where  they  serve  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  and  remain  until  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  cut  and  make  any  garment. 

An  Austrian  lady  that  cannot  swim,  or 
does  not  know  how  to  ride  well,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Needlework  of  every  kind,  even  to  the 
making  of  lace,  is  part  of  every  young  lady’s 
education.  There  is  no  smattering  of  any¬ 
thing;  whether  she  learns  the  piano,  or  to 
draw,  she  learns  it  thoroughly.  If  she  has  no 
talent  at  all  for  on  art— which  is  seldom— she 
lets  that  art  entirely  alone.  Her  pedestrian 
accomplishments  put  ladies  of  other  countries 
quite  to  shame;  her  efforts  of  memory  are 
another  source  of  wonder  to  us.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  memory  which  enables  Austrian  girls  to 
repeat  sometimes  the  whole  of  “Paradise 
Lost,"  or  an  entire  drama,  comes  from  prac¬ 
tice  begun  in  babyhood. 

Every  day  the  girl  is  expected  to  learn  a 
poem  or  a  page.  She  often  does  it  while  mak¬ 
ing  her  toilet:  and  at  last,  from  habit,  a  poem 
requires  but  a  single  reading,  and  it  is  stowed 
away  in  the  memory  safely.  As  linguists 
they  are  famous.  This,  too,  comes  from 
learning  when  very  young  As  the  Court 
language  is  French,  learning  it  is  compulsory. 
Even  servants  are  expected  to  speak  both 
French  and  German.  It  is  only  among  the 
nobility  and  higher  classes  that  one  finds 
these  accomplishments. 

The  burgher’s  daughter  will  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  the  learning  of  dressmaking  and 
cooking,  which  the  titled  lady  can  do  without 
its  reflecting  on  her  social  position.  And  so 
the  young  women  to  whom  such  knowledge 
would  be  of  practical  benefit  are  inefficient, 
while  all  the  ladies  at  the  Court  have  at  their 
fingers’  ends  the  power  to  do  anything. 
Cooking  is  not  neglected. 

The  Austrian  lady  of  station  is  acquainted 
with  every  detail  of  the  cuisine.  A  story  is 
told  by  Viennese  ladies  of  another,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  neglected  this  branch  of  her  education, 
allowed,  at  a  great  dinner-party  which  she 
gave,  two  dishes  of  the  same  color  to  be 
served  in  succession,  a  fault  for  which  she 
was  hardly  to  be  forgiven.  The  princesses 
of  the  royal  households  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  from  a  chef  entirely  upon  the  order 
of  serving, 

Young  ladies  do  not  learn  the  art  of  cook¬ 
ing  at  cooking  clubs,  or  from  public  lessons, 
and  they  rarely  learn  in  their  own  kitchens. 
It  is  the  custom  to  go  to  some  great  house — 
the  house  of  a  princess,  or  to  a  very  rich 
banker’s — where  there  are  famous  chefs,  by 
whom  they  are  taught.  When  a  chef  engages 
to^cook  for  a  nobleman,  he  stipulates  that  he 


is  to  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  as  many 
young  ladies  as  he  chooses.  These  young 
ladies  need  not  even  know  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  they  make  their  arrangements 
with  the  cook  only. 


for  Worartt. 

UONDCCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  LOCK  OF  FLAXEN  HAIR. 


I  have  a  lock  of  flaxen  hnlr 
Wrapt  In  a  tiny  fold- 

’Tls  Imardcd  with  a  miner's  care, 

’Tts  dearer  far  than  gold. 

To  other  eyes  of  little  worth. 

Yet.  precious  unto  mine; 

For  once,  d>  ar  rhlld.  In  life  and  health. 

It  was  a  lock  of  thine. 

The  numbered  hours  pass  slowly; 

Days,  weeks  and  months  depart. 

And  still  the  vaennt  place  remains 
Unchanged  within  the  heart. 

The  lonellne08  Is  still  the  fame, 

The  same  great  want  Is  there; 

While  memory  loves  to  brood  upon 
The  simple  lock  of  hair. 

The  cold  winds  seem  to  sigh  more  loud; 
When  shades  of  evening  fall; 

The  clock  with  more  impressive  sound. 
Ticks  louder  on  the  wall; 

For  now  no  artless  words  I  hear, 

No  smiling  face  I  see, 

No  tones  of  childish  mirth  break  forth. 

So  dear  to  home  and  me. 

’Tis  past,  'tls  gone,  Uke  some  strange  dream 
That  Ungers  with  the  mind; 

Some  pleavant  scene  of  happiness 
The  heart  hath  left  behind; 

An  atom  from  the  fading  dust. 

A  relic  of  the  past; 

That  rells  of  transient  hopes  and  joys. 

Of  things  that  could  not  last. 

’Tls  all  that  now  remains  of  thee, 

Light-  of  our  home  and  hearth; 

While  sadly  pass  the  silent  hours, 

And  dBrk  the  days  come  forth; 

Yet  stlU  I  keep  it  for  thy  sake, 

And  guard  it  with  fond  care. 

And  oft  I  view,  with  throbbing  heart 

Thy  simple  lock  of  hair. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN  READERS  OF 
THE  RURAL. 


MARY  WAGER -FISHER. 


The  impulse  of  youth  is  nearly  always  gen¬ 
erous,  and  one  thiDg  in  particular  that  per¬ 
sons  of  experience  knoic  to  be  akin  to  hope¬ 
lessness,  it  not  absolutely  hopeless,  young 
people  are  very  apt  to  regard  as  not  only 
possible,  but  probable.  I  refer  to  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  habits  after  twenty  years  of  sge. 

Young  women  not  infrequently  become  at¬ 
tached  to  young  men  of  dissolute  or  unworthy 
habits,  and  consent  to  marry  them  under  the 
belief  that  they  can  and  will  win  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  power  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  of  devotion  is  very  strong,  but  it  is 
so  rare  that  a  wife  makes  a  sober  man  out  of 
a  drunken  hushand,  that  It  is  hardly  worth 
the  mention.  Moreover,  the  man  who  can, 
and  does  not,  break  off  from  a  ruinous 
habit  for  his  own  sake,  and  at  the  dictate  of 
his  own  sense  of  manliness,  is  not  worth  the 
reforming.  No  one  but  persons  who  have  had 
experience  with  the  philanthropic  work  of 
trying  to  reform  men  and  women  appreciate 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  and  the  appalling 
discouragement  of  the  undertaking.  It  is 
true,  however  severe  it  may  appea  r,  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  haven’t  it  in  them  to  help  themselves 
do  not  deserve  help.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  when  a  man  seems  bent  on  going  to  rain 
without  itev  reason  therefor,  except  that  he 
lacks  moral  sense  or  moral  stamina,  the  soon¬ 
er  he  gets  there  and  out  of  the  wav  the  better 
for  society.  It  is  further  true,  that  no  voung 
roan  but  a  fool  of  the  first  order  will  get 
drunk,  and  a  young  woman  who  marries  a 
man  whom  she  has  reason  to  believe  drinks, 
belongs  to  that  long  category  of  women  who 
are  fools,  in  that  they  greatly  over  estimate 
their  own  strength  and  influence. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  comes  home  drunk,  or  from  a  drunken 
spree.  No  amount  of  love  for  a  man  can 
make  a  life  l’ke  that  desirable.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  making  a  girl  .conscious  of  her 
fate  when  she  is  about  to  marry  a  drinking 
fellow,  because  she  loves  him.  She  invaria¬ 
bly  argues  with  herself,  “1  will  reform  Aim." 
She  expects  and  hopes  to  do  with  him  what 
no  other  woman  has  been  eble  to  do.  not  even 
his  own  mother,  and  what  a  man  will  not  do 
for  his  mother  he  is  uot  very  likely  to  do  for 
his  wife. 

The  happiness  and’stahility  of  married  life 
rest  entirely  upon  character.  Love  wears 
out  when  there  is  no  longer  real  virtue  to  feed 
upon.  The  old  saying  that.  “  beauty  is  but 
skin  deep,  w  hile  virtue  goes  to  the  bone,"  find? 
no  fuller  exemplification  than' in  marriage. 
Sterling  character  is  the  corner  am*  keystone 
of  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  married  life. 
Agreeable  manners  and  an  agreeable  person 
are  very  desirable,  and  love  is  essential;  but 
with  all  these  there  must  be  the  added  quality 
—the  saving  grace — of  good  moral  charact 
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I  know  that  all  this  seems  very  prosy  and  an 
old  story  to  many  young  girls  who  are  think¬ 
ing  of  marriage;  and  it  is  because  so  many  of 
them  who  are  RURAL  readers  will  be  asked  in 
marriage  this  present.  Winter  that  I  write  ns 
1  do.  The  young  man  who  has  wild  oats  to 
sow,  and  sows  then),  will  one  day  have  them 
to  harvest.  “  What  a  man  sows  that  shall  he 
reap.”  There  is  no  more  need  for  a  young 
man  than  for  a  young  woman  to  “sow  wild 
oats.”  Youthful  joyousness  and  hounding 
gayety  are  charming;  hut  the  hilarity  that 
corneB  from  drink,  and  deeds  that  sully  the 
chastity  of  one’s  life  are  not  the  rights  of 
youth  and  are  in  frightful  discord  to  all  its 
bright  and  lovely  impulses.  They  are  dis¬ 
gusting  and  should  make  one  turn  away  with 
shuddering.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  waste 
pity  or  sympathy  on  men  who  get  drunk.  I 
think  nothing  could  possibly  bo  so  good 
for  such  as  the  whipping  post,  and  I 
never  tried  but  once  to  reform  a  young  man. 
Anaximander  had  at  one  time  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  a  young  man  and  his  property,  in  that 
he  was  adviser  of  the  one  and  attorney  for 
the  other,  and  he  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
young  fellow  who  was  live  and  twenty.  He 
was  of  excellent  parentage  aud  connections, 
was  extremely  line-looking,  modest  and  well- 
bred  in  his  manners,  and  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  young  men  I  have  ever  known.  But 
ho  had  the  habit  of  going  oir  now  and  then  on 
a  “drunken  spree,”  and  had  done  It  so  repeat¬ 
edly  that  ids  employer,  who  loved  him  in  fact 
for  his  many  amiable  and  excellent  qualities, 
finally  refused  longer  to  retain  him  In  his  em¬ 
ploy,  and  he  was  thrown  out  of  business. 
Anaximander  felt  that  maybe  if  the  young 
man  were  removed  from  the  influences  of  city 
lifo  nnd  old  associations  and  placed  in  a 
family  life  like  ours,  he  would  overcome  his 
weakness  and  regain  sufllcient  pride  of  char¬ 
acter  to  maintain  his  respectability,  aud 
would  1  bo  willing  he  should  come  aud  live 
with  us?  1  consented  and  with  great  shame- 
fa  ednei-s  the  young  man  came.  He  was  fresh 
from  a  spree  in  which  everything  available 
had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker,  watch  nnd  chain, 
shirt  Jewelry  aud  best  clothes.  But  he  soon 
recovered  his  cheerfulness  of  temper  and 
vowed,  as  he  bnd  a  hundred  times  before,  that 
his  “spreeing  times”  were  over.  Ho  was  a 
thoroughly  delightful  person  to  have  about, 
there  was  uothiug  about  the  house  or  grounds 
that  ho  couldn't  do,  aud  he  was  usually  busy 
at  BOCDotbiug.  He  loved  nature  and  read  the 
best  literature  in  the  library.  We  talked 
freely  about  his  infirmity  for  drink  1  told 
him  what  I  had  heard  of  his  dying  mother’s 
solicitude  for  him,  and  he  understood  fully 
that  1  thought  he  was  the  greatest  fool  alive 
to  throw  away  his  splendid  gifts  into  the 
slune  of  druukenuess.  1  could  never  Bud  out 
what  induced  him  to  drink,  and  he  always 
said  that  he  himself  didn’t  know.  He  never 
intended  to  drink  but  always  intended  not  to 
do  so.  He  had  no  uppetite  for  liquor  and 
never  felt  a  craving  for  it.  He  would  Himply 
be  led  somehow  to  take  a  drink  with  u  friend, 
and  after  one  driuk  came  40  more  if  he  could 
hold  that  much. 

The  young  man  bad  every  thing  to  uppoul 
to  his  mnuhood  the  memory  of  the  dead,  the 
love  of  the  living,  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  He  remained  witli  us  for  many  weeks, 
endearing  himself  to  all,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  went  one  day  into  the  city  and  went  off  on 
a  “spree."  He  ulways  turned  up  sooner  or 
later  at  Auaximatidor’s  olllee  with  his  pawn 
tickets  to  be  redeemed,  and  lie  was  again  per¬ 
suaded  to  return  to  our  house.  When  he 
finally  left  us  it  was  to  re  enter  business  in 
the  city.  The  morning  he  left  he  was  so 
buoyant,  so  confident  of  himself.  The  new 
position  he  had  obtained  was  full  Of  promise 
—he  would  come  and  spend  his  Sundays  with 
us,  an  arrangement.  1  insisted  upon,  as  most 
of  his  “drunka”  had  begun  on  a  Saturday 
night.  That  was  a  long  time  ago  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  since.  He  went  off  on  a  “spree” 
before  he  began  a  day’s  work.  After  ids  val¬ 
uables  had  becu  redeemed  that  time  they 
went  into  bis  attorney’s  safe.  His  career 
since  then  has  boon  a  succession  of  “sprees," 
and  all  the  resources  he  can  command  go 
Into  drink.  When  not  drunk,  if  well  dressed, 
lie  Is  happy  and  gay  and  seems  to  have  no  ap¬ 
preciation  whatever  of  his  degradation. 

1  have  a  neighbor  who  has  been  the  wife  of 
a  “Hpreoing  man”  for  iifi  years— a  wife  whose 
devotion  has  beau  without  limit.  Enough 
prayers  have  been  offered  up  for  that  man’s 
reformation  to  melt  a  mountain.  Finally  he 
wits  “converted"  und  joined  the  church  and 
all  the  church  cried,  “Behold  whut  the  grace 
of  God  cun  do!"  That  it  can  do  much  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  but  it  didn’t  do  unything 
for  that  man.  If  God  doesn’t  put  a  moral 
nature  in  a  man  when  in*  creates  him,  it  never 
gets  into  him  afterward.  Wife  nor  mother, 
nor  child  nor  anybody  else  can  put  it  in  him. 
A  beast  is  a  beast  educate  him  as  you  will, 
and  any  woman  who  wishes  to  marry  a  man 
should  be  very  clearly  convinced  that  he  i*  a 
man,  and  that  there’s  a  great  deal  more  of 
him  thau  his  body  and  bis  bodily  raiment.  If 


he  has  bad  habits  that  are  obnoxious  to  her 
before  marriage,  he  will  have  them  all  the 
same  after  marriageand  probably  in  increased 
ratio.  A  habit  broken  off  to  please  a  sweet¬ 
heart  is  very  sure  to  crop  out  again.  The 
only  reform  to  be  relied  upon  is  that  v.  hieh  is 
based  on  principle  and  has  sufficient  character 
to  sustain  it. 

- 

WORK-POCKET. 

Thk  outpide  of  the  pocket  is  of  gold-colored 
satin,  with  an  appliqu6  design  of  dark  blue 
silk;  it  is  lined  with  pale  blue  brochd;  and  is 
bound  with  dark  blue  ribbon.  The  inside  is 
fitted  w  ith  pockets  for  work,  cashmere  leaves 
for  needles,  and  loops  of  ribbon  for  keeping 


scissors,  button-hook,  etc.,  etc.,  in  position. 
The  center  measures  seven  inches  in  breadth 
nnd  11  inches  in  length;  the  flans  are  each 
three  inches  in  breadth,  and  arc  cut  to  the 
length  of  each  side  and  end.  When  closed, 
the  flaps  are  folded  inside,  and  the  ease  doubles 
over  in  the  center.  Two  satin  loopsare  sewed 
to  the  end  of  one  side  end  one  in  the  center  of 
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the  other,  through  which  a  wood  or  bone  cro- 
obet-hook  is  passed  to  keep  the  case  closed. 
A  handle  an  inch  wide  is  attached  to  the  top. 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 

CLEM  AULDON. 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  the  flowers  were  blooming,  nnd 
the  birds  were  singing,  and  everything  was 
smiling  with  the  gladsome  voice  of  Hpring. 
But  the  beautiful  flowers  nnd  the  laughing 
streams,  the  bright  hopes  and  fair  promises, 
have  gone. 

The  Bummer  sunshine  that,  floated  in  through 
the  open  wind  own  and  flooded  the  room  with 
its  mellow,  golden  light;  the  atmosphere  that 
scattered  the  aroma  of  the  tinted  rose*;  the 
evening  twilight  with  its  pensive  inusirigs, 
have  all  faded  liefore  the  icy  hand  of  Winter. 

Tiie  silent  companion  of  our  secret  sorrows 
and  our  joys  has  gone;  gone  witli  its  sunshine 
and  itH  shadow.  Gone  with  its  fleeting  fan¬ 
cies.  Gone  witli  Its  carts  and  its  anxieties; 
its  transitory  pleasures  und  its  pn ins  of  on 
durement.  Gone  to  form  another  of  those 
ceaseless  waves  that  are  wearing  away  the 
shores  of  Time. 

How  many  vows  have  been  broken,  how 
many  hopes  have  lieen  blighted!  How  many 
unkind  actions,  how  many  bitter  tones,  how 
many  cruel  words  we  fain  would  now  recall  1 
How  many  golden  opportunities  have  slipped 
away  aud  are  flouting  dow  n  upon  the  stream 
of  by  gone  possibilities  I  How  muny  fair 
forms  have  faded  from  our  sight.  1  low  muny 
youthful  lips  have  been  scaled  with  the  si¬ 
lence  of  Eternity !  How  muny  little  footsteps, 
how  many  buby  voices  are  ringing  in  our  ears 
like  the  chilling  knell  that  strikes  upon  the 
“  coflln  lid  of  Hope.” 

‘‘There's  one  more  star  aloft,  they  any  ¬ 
one  Illy  I'  mh  1  know— 
it  shall  glimmer  on  my  heart, 
witiie  ita  pulhUM  come  uml  k'>.” 

Another  line  has  been  traced  upon  the  heart, 
another  lock  of  gray  has  been  sprinkh  d  amidst 
the  brown,  another  link  hus  been  forged  in 


that  Invisible  chain  that  is  blending  the  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  Future  with  the  ever 
present  memories  of  the  Past. 

And  as  the  solemn  bells  of  midnight  toll  out 
the  requiem  whose  echo  is  dying  on  the  frosty 
air, 

“  There's  a  new  foot  on  the  lioor,  my  friend; 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door." 
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HOU'-HK  ►EPING  EXPERIENCE  OF  A 
CITY  GIRL  WHO  MARRIED 
A  FARMER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  often  think  nowadays,  when  brides  are 
off  to  sp^rd  the  honeymoon  at  the  White 
Mountains  or  other  places,  of  the  time  when 
Richard  and  I  came  quietly  home  to  the  farm¬ 
house  with  no  one  to  herald  our  approach  but 
a  kind  sister  that  was  my  huahund’s  chief 
friend  and  counselor. 

The  old  housekeeper  jingled  the  keys  next 
day  and  departed,  after  bringing  into  my 
bed-roc ra  an  immense  basket  of  eggs,  and  a 
jar  of  honey  which  she  vowed  would  be  stolen 
by  the  servants  if  1  left  the  pantry  door  un¬ 
locked.  Then  she  told  me  the  beoH  were  very 
troublesome  and  needed  watching;  that  the 
latest  heifer  calf  would  not  drink  her  milk; 
that  the  men  were  very  cross  if  breakfast  was 
not  ready  exactly  at  six,  and  that  the  speck¬ 
led  hen  wtlh  a  very  red  top  had  deserted  her 
eleven  chickens  only  six  days  old.  It  was 
June,  and  veiy  warm;  1  thought  I  should  be 
happy  if  she  would  only  yo,  and  after  bidding 
her  “good  bye,”  1  turned  to  ask  Bophie,  the 
maid,  if  dintu  r  wuh  rrndy. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  she  answered,  and  led  the 
way  to  tin*  kitchen,  where  the  odor  of  boiling 
poi k  and  cabbage  tilled  the  heated  air  uutil 
the  smell  made  me  quite  ill. 

“  Is  there  nothing  else  y  ou  cau  coc  k?”  Her 
face  flushed  angrily. 

“Isn’t  this  good  enough  for  you?”  she  an¬ 
swered  boldly.  To  Ibis  1  made  no  reply,  but 
through  my  brain  there  passed  a  quotation 
from  that  charming  farm  idyl,  “My  Farm  at 
Ednewood":  “Such  success  does  not  tempt  the 
young;  it  gives  no  promise  of  a  career  —  Poik 
und  cabbage  for  dinni  r  and  the  land  left  lean  " 

The  first  few  days  passed  quietly  enough; 
none  of  the  teirible  thii  Rs  happened  that  the 
house  beeper  had  foretold.  The  help  was  aide 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties,  and  I  had  no 
thought  of  to-morrow  shin  1  found,  one  day, 
that  the  baking  of  bread  w as  all  finished, 
while  there  was  com  pany  for  tea— some  far 
off  relations  of  Richard’s  that  were  bent  on 
ascertaining  my  qualifications  ns  a  house 
keeper,  quizzical  and  gossiping  witli  a  faculty 
for  spying  and  criticizing  that  was  hard  to 
endure. 

“Can  you  make  biscuits?”  I  asked  Bophie, 
nnd  ber  reply  was,  “No,  ma’am;  they  ain’t 
profitable  for  the  men.”  Reader,  1  hud  never 
made  biscuits,  or  kneaded  a  piece  of  dough  in 
any  way,  and  I  hastened  at.  once  to  Marian 
Ha rla lid's  “  Common  Sense  in  the  House 
hold”  for  a  recipe,  while  my  visitors  were  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  parlor  by  Richard,  who  had 
left  the  field*  at  my  request  to  partuke  of  our 
early  tea.  1  thought  I  would  try  a  biscuit 
that  promised  to  be  fair  and  easy,  and  tneas 
ured  one  quart  of  flour,  two  cups  of  milk,  one 
ten  spoon  I  ul  of  soda  and  one  of  cream-of  tartar 
—a  salt-spoonful  of  salt.  I  rubbed  the  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar  into  the  flour,  but  in  memoir 
ing  the  former  the  paper  broke  and  spilled 
some  of  the  contents  into  the  pari.  1  diet  not 
know  what  the  consequence  would  be,  but  fan¬ 
cied  it  would  rather  improve  my  biscuits  to 
add  u  little  extra,  and  calmly  proceeded  to 
mix,  roll  and  cut  carefully  with  my  new  cake 
cutter.  But  when  the  oven-door  was  opened 
the  odor  was  so  peculiar  that  1  broke  one  of 
the  biscuits  to  see  what  was  the  cause,  and 
was  dismayed  to  find  it  all  full  of  greenish- 
yellow  streaks.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but 
to  take  them  to  the  table,  for  in  those  day*  we 
had  not,  as  now,  several  lakers  near  at  hand, 
and  so,  dear  reader,  what  do  you  think  I 


did?  I  carefully  closed  the  blindp  of  the 
dining-room,  thinking  that  in  the  semi-dark¬ 
ness  mv  guests  would  not  see  so  plainly  the 
color  of  their  biscuits.  I  have  smiled  to  my¬ 
self  many  times  since  over  my  dilemma,  and 
once  or  twice  have  told  the  story  to  some 
young  or  embarrassed  housekeeper  who  was 
beginning  to  apologize  for  a  failure.  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  did  not  moke  any  apology.  I 
talked  and  served,  end  pressed  my  guests  to 
eat  everything  else,  but  X  did  not  once  turn 
their  attention  to  the  bread,  nor  do  I  know, 
from  that  day  to  this,  what  they  thought 
about  It. 

But  it  was  the  morning  after  this  that  my 
greatest  trial  happened,  when  Sophie  came  for 
her  orders  regarding  the  butter. 

“Shall  I  churn,  ma’am?"  How  odd  it  sounded 
to  bo  “ma’am,”  and  then,  butter!  I  had  never 
seen  it  in  any  form  but  on  the  table  in  the 
city  in  nice  little  prints.  Of  course,  I  knew 
it  was  by  churning  it  arrived  at  that  consist¬ 
ency,  but  the  process  was  to  me  a  sealed  book. 
The  help  had  often  strained  the  cream,  and 
churning  was  part  of  her  domestic  duties,  but 
the  housekeeper  had  prided  herself  on  the  su¬ 
perior  butter  made  and  would  not  allow  any 
one  else  to  handle  it,  I  examined  for  inform¬ 
ation  many  columns  of  dairy  matter  in  the 
columns  of  on  agricultural  paper,  but  could  get 
no  light  on  the  subject.  It  must  be  washed,  of 
course,  nnd  after  I  had  loft  Sophie  to  her  task 
I  tried  to  get  some  Information,  but  In  vain 
my  search.  Once  I  went  to  the  cellar,  took 
the  handle  of  the  churn  and  turmd  for  a  few 
minutes — but  it  gave  me  a  pain  in  my  side, 
nnd  the  girl  wars  unwilling  to  let  me  attempt 
to  assist  her.  She  carefully  washed  down  the 
pmall  butter  with  cool  water  from  the  well, 
and  then  told  me  how  site  had  s<  en  it.  done.  I 
put  on  a  clean  white  apron  and  rolled  up  the 
fine  shews  of  my  muslin  gown,  washed  my 
hands  In  scalding  water  till  they  were  red, 
and  cooled  them  suddenly  In  chill v  well  wa¬ 
ter;  then  plunged  into  the  thick  and  sour  but¬ 
termilk  for  the  butter,  lining  it  out  in  little 
grasping  handfuls  with  very  dainty  fingers, 
clap  clap,  till  It  Is  all  in  the  white  wooden 
bowl  except  the  last  handful,  which  was  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  rest.  1  gave  it  an  «  xtra 
pat.  *o  extract  the  buttermilk  when  it  slipped 
from  my  unlucky  fingers  and  went  down  on 
the  sanded  floor. 

I  rememlier  now  how  carefully  and  solemnly 
I  lifted  it,  and  taking  it  out  of-doors  into  the 
sunny  garden  I  made  a  hole  with  a  hoe  and 
buried  it,  as  I  thought,  unnoticed.  But 
Richard  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  cellar  to 
see  if  he  could  help  me,  and  had  watched  the 
whole  operation,  and  now  and  then  after¬ 
ward  when  1  complained  of  the  hardships  of 
dairy  work,  ho  would  add  mischievously, 

‘  Ohl  my  wife  has  planted  a  butter  tree,  bo 
we  shall  soon  be  aide  to  do  without  the  cows.’’ 
As  I  was  something  of  a  botanist  the  neigh¬ 
bors  thought  it  was  some  new  plant  that  he 
called  by  that  name,  but  it  always  silenced 
me  on  that  subject,  though  uow  we  ofteu 
laugh  together  over  my  first  mishap,  and 
my  novel  methf  d  of  hiding  it.  Before  mar¬ 
riage,  with  a  young  girl's  sentiment  and  love 
for  poetry,  I  had  many  times  read  Whittier’s 
beautiful  poem,  “Among  the  Hills,”  and  felt 
myself  ouite  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
that  another  girl  had  conquered.  With  flue 
effect  I  often  read  of  the  wife  when 

"fiare-nrmivl,  as  Juno  mtfttit,  she  came 
White-aproned  from  the  dairy," 

With  pride  in  thinking  of  Richard,  1  had 
often  murmured  when  I  had  any  scruples: 

"Nor  frock  nor  tan  can  tilde  the  uiun 
And  see  you  not,  my  farmer. 

How  weak  and  ronu  a  woman  wait* 

Behind  thin  silken  armor?" 

But  oh !  reader  mine,  the  poetry  of  life  goes 
into  small  compass  when  one  meets  the  stern 
practical  reality  of  the  first  butter  making. 
At  last  the  rich  yellow  mass  was  Halted 
and  packed  away  and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  determined  that  whatever  might 
come,  this  hard  work  should  become  easy  to 
me,  and  rough  places  smooth  if  honest  en¬ 
deavor  could  accomplish  it.  And  I  have 
kept  my  word,  for  by  the  aid  of  hooks  and 
magazines  and  many  an  experiment  1  have 
succeeded  in  avoiding  many  of  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  that.  I  inset,  a  housekeeper’s  weary 
way.  After  a  few  weeks,  giving  us  time  to 
settle  down,  I  received  word  that  Richard’s 
mother  was  coming  over  from  the  homestead 
to  spend  the  day.  As  she  was  a  smart,  ener¬ 
getic  Scotch  woman,  and  proverbial  as  a 
t  horough  housekeeper  my  soul  quaked  with 
many  dire  misgivings  which,  however,  I 
must  reserve  for  another  chapter. 


DRY  BREAD  ;  FRAGMENTS, 
y lady’s  WAYNE. 

We  never  fret  over  the  accumulation  of  stale 
bread.  We  are  careful,  however,  not  to  let  it 
get  (he  start  of  us;  when  there  1h  a  plateful 
or  less  we  usu  it  up.  There  are  ho  many  wayB 
of  doing  this  that  we  are  never  at  a  loss,  and 
as  our  “crusts”  are  seldom  more  than  the 


Perils,  &r 


faintest  of  browns,  for  most  purposes  they  are 
almost  as  nice  as  the  Inner  portion  of  the  loaf. 

Cream-toast  Is  a  farorite  dish  for  supper. 
Toast  the  broad  a  light  brown,  have  ready  a 
plate  of  salted  hot  water  (to  be  replenished  as 
often  ns  necessary),  lay  a  pfeoe  In,  turn  it 
over,  and  when  soaked  enough  remove  it  to 
the  plate  on  which  it  is  to  be  served  ;  butter 
it  slightly,  dip  upon  each  slice  so  prepared 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  creamy  sweet  milk, 
quickly  add  another  soaked  piece,  proceed  ns 
before,  until  all  is  on,  and  t-erve  immediately. 
Some  prefer  to  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  a  few 
minutes  before  serving.  Rector  turnip  pickle 
is  an  excellent  accompaniment  ,  also  sour 
baked  apples. 

Butter-toast  is  made  the  same  way  with  the 
exception  of  the  cream,  but  more  butter  is 
used. 

Milk  toast  is  a  favorite  breakfast  dish  at 
our  house.  While  the  bread  iH  toasting,  have 
a  dish  of  sweet  milk  heating,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  add  a 
lump  of  butter.  As  soon  as  the  bread  is 
toasted  place  it  in  a  deep  dish,  pour  on  the 
milk  and  serve  immediately.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  milk  to  dip  out  with  the  hread( 
and  the  bread  should  be  carefully  toasted,  as 
one  scorched  piece  spoils  the  whole. 

Dry  toast  is  made  from  fresher  bread, 
toasted  quickly  and  eaten  immediately,  each 
buttering  it  to  suit  individual  tuste.  To  let  it 
stand  even  a  moment  is  to  take  something 
from  that  crispy  tenderness  and  delicate 
flavor  wherein  its  doltclousness  consists. 

Occasionally,  steamed  bread  makes  a  relish, 
especially  when  eaten  with  nice  milk  gravy. 
Put  the  slices  in  a  spider,  sprinkle  over  each  a 
little  salt,  add  water  enough  to  raise  a  steam, 
cover  closely,  set  it  over  a  brisk  fire,  ami 
when  steamed  soft  (it  should  not  bo  watery) 
remove  carefully  to  a  plate  and  serve  hot. 

Brewis  is  made  by  breaking  bread  in  small 
pieces,  putting  it  in  a  spider  with  a  lump  of 
butter,  some  salt  and  peppor  and  a  little 
water  ;  cover  closely  and  when  it  begins  to 
steam  add  some  rich  milk,  and  when  soft,  stir 
It  well  and  servo  hot.  It  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  milk.  This  dish  may  be  varied  by 
stirring  in  two,  or  throe  eggs,  or  many  as  one 
likes,  just,  Itefore  taking  it  from  the  lire. 

Another  way  to  dispose  of  dry  broad  is  to 
put  it  in  bUouit.  In  two  cups  (one  pint)  of 
butter-milk,  soak  the  inside  of  a  slice  or  two 
of  bread,  when  very  soft  boat  It  up  flue  ;  pour 
it  into  the  center  of  a  pan  of  sifted  wheat 
flour  ;  add  a  cup  of  thick,  sour  cream,  a  tea 
spoonful  of  salt  aud  a  rounding  (not  heaping) 
tcaspoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  spoon¬ 
ful  or  80  of  warm  water.  Mix  with  flour 
until  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary  biscuit, 
make  into  biscuits  (wo  roll  the  dough  out  and 
cut  them  with  the  top  of  a  pint  can),  put  them 
in  greased  tins  and  bake  iu  a  brisk  oven. 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 
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iM  rami  to  all  aptuicMl 


Will  bn  mailed  PBifE  to  ail  a  prill  cunt*.  aud  to  cus¬ 
tom  ors  of  last  year  without  oraarlng  it.  It  eon  tains 
ahou!  IT.  I'.'i-'i  tJuo  ill  iiKtrut lotix,  prices,  accurate 
otviorijitioriM  Mini  vidui.Mr  direction*.  tor  planting 
l#uy  varieties  of  Vpvi  table  and  Flower  Seri  In, 
I 'I  ants,  bruit  Trees,  oto.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Hardeners.  Send  for  it.  I 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mick. 


A  few  Responsible  Parties  in  good  Grape 
Regions  are  wanted  to  Plant  Vineyards  of  this 
Most  Promising  of  all  Grapes,  to  whom  special 
inducements  will  be  given  and  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of  fruit. 

Single  Four-year-old  Vines  produced  the 
past  season  in  vineyards  at  the  rate  of  Nine 
Tons  per  acre.  Address 

THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO. 
Lockport,  N.  7. 
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Hv  tiik  Oriuinatop,  at  Redurcil  Prl'M  fnrSprinic 
of'SI.  Bt'Vuttho  For »ta i a  Ilian  wild  |t«*t  the  PUIUC. 
Avorintoa  twit?.* »»  large  nu  the  WUaon  ana  yloliln  fully 
double  the  Iiiiini.ei*  of  vUiuh  per  a.'l*e,  U  *n  t'xoel 
lent  oldppor,  vkuy  Armoi  TivK  In  nupeara.  oo.  of  icx- 
OKI.  «tT  Kbivoii.im  i  retulim  lta  color  aud  Itavor  to  u 
ukmakkaui.k  degrri;  after  Ih'Iuk  picked.  Free  circu¬ 
lars  at  an  curly  ditto. 

J.  H.VTTKY,  Manchratcr,  N.  J. 


RURAL  BRA  NOW  Mi  SORGHUM  SEED. — 

Genuine  seed  of  the  above  and  Ki  rly  Amber  Cuuu 
Seed.  aOcentB  per  I'*  ,  Ida  Urn.  for  81  p<mt  paid. 

UAltnV  At.  W1EHMAN.  ticorgctown.  Texas. 


Ornne  Buds,  Si',  per  1,01X1.  A. 
WfiOl)  A  SON,  Marlboro'.  N.  Y 


WiNTEK  BOUQUETS. 

M.  E.  Sanford  writes  that  the  berries  of 
the  Ampelopnis  quiuquefolia  are  an  additiou 
when  mixed  with  "curly  heads”  and  Bitter¬ 
sweet  berries  for  bouquets,  baskets,  etc. 


^mpumnii?  and  lUaihuu-ty 


PLAIN  PUDDING. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  Bugar,  one 
cup  of  milk,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  raisins, 
throe  cups  of  flour,  a  good  tnblespoonful  of 
cold  butter,  one  tenspoonful  of  soda  aud  a 
little  salt.  Steam  three  hours  This  is  very 
nice.  1  wish  every  family  would  try  it  and 
report  results.  x.  L. 

USX  OF  KKKOBKNK. 

One  tables  pointful  of  kerosene  beat  up  in 
one  cup  of  soft  soap  aud  rubbed  among  the 
soiled  clothes  when  put  to  soak,  will  make  the 
washing  much  easier.  Kerosene  will  soften 
old,  hard  leather.  Fine,  dry  salt  smUTed  up 
the  nostrils  will  help  catarrh. 

Mrh.  A.  Lkikkn. 
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i  Me  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 
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RICK  PUDDING. 

Wash  and  rub  thoroughly  a  small  cup  of 
raw  rioe.  Soak  in  a  quart  of  new  milk  threw 
hours.  Put  into  a  farina  kettle  or  new  sauce¬ 
pan  and  simmer  gently.  Btir  to  it  cream  a 
cup  of  sugur  and  two  spoonfuls  of  butter,  add 
the  beaten  yelks  of  four  eggs  ami  the  white  of 
one  with  any  flavoring  liked.  Btir  this  sauce 
into  the  rice  put  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish 
and  bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  alow 
oven.  Beat  up  the  throe  whites  to  a  stilf 
froth,  add  a  little  sugnr  and  spread  over  the 
pudding.  Let  brown  lightly.  Eat  cold. 

Mary  B. 


EJ\'TEiH*RlSK 

WIND  MILL.  ||, 

Known  and  sold  Ihroushonttho  world  [f Ifi  h, 

and  acknewludftml  Tim  Best  Hltuelo  KF\\\\  VV 
Dnrnlilo,  Rtrotur.  Few  Jnlnla  Krlo  V-Tjl  k*  \\ 

tionicfto  Turn  Ta  -  _  kirMr  \[/\ 

He,  Vlnltl plying  qS—  1  ■;  ^  A,  /  i 
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cccnc  For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Plan  p  p  1^^ 
OfcfcL/O  For  the  MARKET  GARDENER  OCCLJO 
CCCnC  For  tho  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCCnQ 

wCL \J  V  Browp  by  mirwolvoa  oo  our  own  Ft\rma  VfciUl/V 
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DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS.SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHM 


Prof.  Hor»lord’«  Hnklng  Pokvtler. 

Prof.  CilAH.  B.  Gauntt,  Philadelphia  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Medicine,  Wagner  institute  and 
Girard  College,  said:  "I  regard  Prof.  Hors- 
ford’s  Baking  Powder  as  a  superior  and 
scient  i  fle  pro  pa  ration.  ” — A  do. 


CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

Vlctorlons  at  all  fairs.  Over  SjXW  lu 
actual  use  Id  cvvry  Hlato  and  TbitI 
torv  of  the  0.  H,  It  la  a usitlori  wheel 
ban  been  made  by  tia  for  ten  year* , 
lu  all  that  Unto  not  one  bar  blown 
down  without  tower  breaklna  -  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 
nbllo  to  determine  their  mertta.  Mill* 
trial  Host  f’us.i  Mills  Oom  Hbellsr- 
me  free  OUAI.I.KNGK  WIND  Mibb 
K)..  lUTXVt*  ll.u 


lloraford'a  Arid  Plioaplmte. 

In  Inebriety, 

I).  C.  B.  Ellis,  Wabash,  !mi.,  says  ;  “  I  pre¬ 
scribed  it  for  a  man  who  had  used  intoxicants 
to  excess  for  fifteen  years,  but  during  the  last 
two  years  has  entirely  abstained.  He  thinks 
the  Acid  Phosphate  is  of  much  boneilt  to 
him.” — AUt. 


VINES 


Sllkl.l.  ITU  IT'  PLANT*. 
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the  unrivalled  New  tUiiTiim 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  SO,  1882. 

General  Sherrasn  denounces,  as  an  inten¬ 
tional  falsehood,  the  statement  in  a  New  York 
paper  that  he  had  been  received  into  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church ....  Oscar  W  ilde  sailed  for  Europe 
Wednesday.  He  was  fool  enough  to  be  swin¬ 
dled  out  of  $2  TOO  by  “  bunco”  men  a  few 
days  before  be  left.;  but  smart  enough  to  stop 
the  payment  of  the  checks  be  had  given  for 


$1,160  of  it . Ex-Senator  Lot  Morrill  still 

lingers,  but.  his  physicians  say  there  is  uo  hope 
of  his  recovery . The  Senate  has  passed 


Senator  Edmunds’s  bill  against  political  as¬ 
sessments  end  Senator  Pendleton’s  bill  on 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Both  now  go  to  the 
House.  “Good  men”  hope,  aye,  expect,  both 

to  be  passed  without  delay . 

After  a  painful  illness  of  upwards  of  six 
months  our  occasional  contributor,  Isaac  A. 
Hedges,  of  St.  Louis,  died  cn  December  19, 
aged  78  He  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country  for  his  inventions,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  sorghum  sugar  and  sirup 
industry.  When  here  early  in  the  year,  he 

looked  bale  and  hearty  end  not  over  60 . 

Charles  E.  Upton,  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  bank 
wrecker,  who  swindled  the  City  Bank  out  of 
from  $200,000  to  $.850,000,  according  to  differ¬ 
ent  estimates,  has  been  set  at  liberty  on  $20,- 
000  bBil — a  good  chance  to  clear  from  $180,000 
to  $230,000. . The  swindler’s  brother  in¬ 

law,  Moore,  owns  a  bank  at  Victor,  N.  Y., 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  just  faded  for 

$100,000—1,200  depositors  “  scooped  in  ” . 

The  Jewell  family,  of  Ipswich,  claims  the 
sum  of  $1,250,000  from  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  a  member  of  the 
family  furnished  the  Government  during  the 
Revolution  with  a  sum  of  money  that,  with 
the  interest  added,  amounts  to  the  above  sum. 
. Col,  D.  C.  Cox,  of  Washington,  for¬ 
merly  a  prominent  Ohio  politician,  walked 
into  the  river  at  Chicago  Saturday  and  was 
drowned.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Congressman 
Cox,  of  New  York,  and  was  pension  agent  at 
Washington  under  President  Grant  Bnd  As¬ 
sistant  Adjutant  General  of  Ohio  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox . William  Vaughan  shot  and 

mortally  wounded  two  brothers  named  Boone, 
great-grandsons  of  Daniel  Bocne  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  fame,  at  Ladonia,  Tex.,  this  week  in  a 
dispute  about  potatoes.  A  hundred  men  are 

in  pursuit  of  the  murderer . Tbetobac 

co  manufacture  of  St.  Louis  has  increased 
since  1872  so  that  it  consumes  now  18,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  against  5,750,000  in  the 

former  year . A  navigable  channel  has 

been  dredged  from  Lake  Okeechobee  in  the 
heart  of  the  Florida  everglades  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  way  of  Caloosshatchie  River, 
opening  up  an  extremely  rich  sugar  country 

. The  Garfield  fair  at  Washington  netted 

the  hospital  fund  $10,000,  swelling  the  total  to 
$80.000. .......  The  surprising  statementcomes 

from  Washington  that  Guatemala  is  about 
to  ask  admission  as  one  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  President  Barrios  visited  Washing¬ 
ton  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  of  the  opposition  leaders . 

Pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
were  requested  to  bring  one  potato  each  for 
the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  the  plan  resulting 
in  the  contribution  of  a  small  wagon  load. , . . 

. . .  .The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  to  permit 
the  construction  of  a  wagon  bridge  between 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  is  supported  by 
the  merchants  of  the  latter  city,  but  a  hard 
fight  is  being  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  R  R, 
which  has  a  monopoly  of  car  ferriage.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $2,000,000,  which 

can  be  readily  obtained . YeeOt,  who 

made  a  fortune  in  the  laundry  business 
at  Allegheny  City,  has  returned  to  China  to 
marry  his  cousin.  The  matter  has  caused  a 
vast  amount  of  talk.  Secretary  Folger  was 
appealed  to,  and  decided  that  under  the  last 
law  the  bride  can  not  be  brought  here  . .  . . 
In  the  House  Wednesday  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Post- 
Office  Appropriation  bill,  which  seeks  to  cut 
down  by  one-half  the  compensation  received 
by  the  land-grant  and  subsidi  zed  railroads 
for  carrying  the  mails,  was  modified  as  to 
phraseology  aud  adopted.  The  bill  then 
passed  by  a  vote  of  163  to  21,  aud  goes  to  the 
Senate  with  the  provision  for  two  cent  post¬ 
age  incorporated  in  it . By  a  deebion  of 

a  Virginia  court  the  school  fund  of  that  State 
has  been  increased  by  $500,000,  one-fifth  of 
which  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  colored  normal  sohoil . 

The  Department  estimates  for  appropriation 
bills  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  in  amount  as  follows: 
For  pensions,  $101,575,000  ;  fortifications, 
$L, 000, 000;  navy,  $28,431,078;  legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  judicial  expenses,  $21,840,170; 
sundry  civil  expenditures, $81, 181, 876;  District 
of  Columbia,  $775, 149.  The  peasions,  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  tnavy  bills  will  be  ready  for  re¬ 


port  to  the  House  immediately  after  New- 
Year’s  Day.  There  remain  for  preparation 
the  general  deficiency  bill  and  a  possible  river 

and  harbor  bill . Deaths — Robert  Ould, 

noted  through  the  late  war  as  the  rebel  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  at 
Richmond,  Va.  He  had  practiced  law,  since 
the  war,  at  Richmond.— Rear  Admiral  James 
F.  Rchenck,  U,  S.  N.,  retired,  died  Thursday 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  aged  75.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,— John 
Thompson  Robertson,  the  oldest,  editor  in 
Virginia,  is  dead.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  had  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.— Trenor  W.  Park  died  on  a  steamer 
bound  for  Aspinwall  December  15  He  was  a 

promineut  New  York  capitafist . St. 

Louis  has  spent  in  new  buddings  this  year 
$5  485  000,  a  million  more  than  in  1S81. . . . . 
The  courts  have  ordered  New  Orleans  to  col¬ 
lect  a  tax  of  $650,000  annually  to  pay  interest 
on  the  debt  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for 
its  redemption. 

♦  •  » - 

In  neuralgia  Compound  Oxygen  has  been 
found  to  act  almost  like  magic.  Send  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  tbeir  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen 
and  learn  what  remarkable  things  are  being 
done  for  this  class  of  sufferers.  It  will  be 
mailed  f ree.  — Adv. 

- ♦  ♦  ■» - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.,  80.  1882. 

O  w  ing  to  high  price  for  oats,  the  oat  mills 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  at  Oregon,  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  using  an  aggregate  of  20,000 bushels 
of  oats  a  dav  intend  to  close  until  “  the  market 

is  more  favorable.” . Owing  to  very 

wet  weather  there  is  great  mortality  among 
sheep  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  Leicester,  England . The 

stock  raisers  of  the  frontier  counties  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  in  order  to  counteract  the  operations 
of  horse  thieves  have  organized  a  vigilance 
committee  and  are  lynching  the  thieves  as  fast 

as  they  capture  them . . . .  It  speaks  well  for 

the  solidity  of  the  landed  interest  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  tha'  after  seven  years’  de¬ 
pression  scarcely  any  landholders  have  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  nor  even  in  Ire¬ 
land  has  there  been  a  bank  smash . 

Those  22  ostriches  have  arrived  at  their 
destination — Fresno  County,  Cal.,  and  big 
hopes  are  entertained  of  successful  ostrich 

farming  there . A  party  of  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.  capitalists,  including  Messrs.  Jewett  M. 
Richmond,  B.  C.  Ramsey,  M.  H.  Bush,  Frank, 
lin  D.  Locke,  and  others,  have  purchased 
150  000  acres  of  land  in  southern  Missouri, 
nominally  for  actual  settlers.  The  property 
is  situated  in  Laclede  and  Butler  Counties, 
about  175  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  on  the 
line  of  the  8t.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail¬ 
road,  and  was  bought  of  that  road . A 

movement  among  Texas  stockmen  to  disarm 
the  cowboys,  though  derided  at  first,  is  grow¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  those  who  announce 
they  won’t  hire  anybody  who  carries  deadly 
weapons  is  increasing,  and  no  difficulty  is  met 
in  finding  good  men . The  annual  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  N.  Y.  American  Merino  Sheep- 
breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Whitcomb  House,  Rochester,  on  January  16, 

1883,  at  11  a.  M . The  Northeastern 

Bee-keepers’  Association  will  hold  its  18th 
annual  convention  at  the  City  Hall,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  on  Jan  9,  10  and  11  a  m.,  1833 . 

An  Agricultural  Institute  will  be  held  at  the 
Industrial  University  at  Champaign,  111, 
from  January  80  to  Feb.  8,  1883.  Agriculiu 
ral,  live-stock,  and  dairy  associations,  as  will 
as  farmers’  clubs,  and  granges  throughout  the 
State  are  especially  inviteo  to  send  representa¬ 
tives,  and  all  interested  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  or  animal  industry  are  cordially  invited, 

. ..By  a  vote  of  311  against  121,  the 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  voted  800  000 
francs  for  the  encouragement  of  cal  tie  breed¬ 
ing;  it  has  also  voted  1,409  000  francs  for 

horse  breeding . The  Mississippi  Valley 

Cane-Growers’ Association,  at  their  late  St. 
Louie  meeting,  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  N  J.  Col- 
raan,  8t.  Louis;  Vice-President,  H.  K.  Htout, 
Troy,  Kan. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  A. 
Scovell,  Champaign,  1)1. ;  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary,  F.  A.  Gillespie,  Edwardsville,  III.;  Ex¬ 
pert,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Lafayette,  Ind . 

Several  changes  have  lately  been  made  at  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Prof.  S.  A. 
Knapp  has  been  made  vice  president,  in  place 
of  Prof.  C.  G.  B essay,  resigned.  Col.  Geddes 
has  been  removed  from  the  chair  of  military 
tactics,  and  Col.  John  Scott  takes  the  place. 
Prof.  F.  G.  S.  Beal  has  been  chosen  professor 
in  the  civil  engineering  department;  his  sal¬ 
ary  has  also  been  reduced  $400  per  year. 
President  Welch’s  salary  has  been  cut  down 
$300  per  annum,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Welch, 
lecturer  on  domestic  economy,  a  like  amount. 
Five  of  the  professors  have  had  their  salaries 


increased  $200  per  year,  two  others  $300,  and 
one  $400 . A  meeting  of  about  400  to¬ 

bacco  growers  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  oocurred  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Tug -day  to 
organize  an  association  for  mutual  benefit 
and  protection.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  the  abolition  or  a  large  reduction  of 
the  internal  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  and  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  of  $1  a  pound  on  all  im¬ 
ported  tobacco  except  that  grown  in,  or 

shipped  from,  Cuha . The  Mississippi 

Valley  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  com¬ 
mencing  Feb.  21,  and  continuing  fo-  r  days. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  he  the  most  import¬ 
ant  horticultural  meeting  ever  held,  as  it  will 
be  attended  by  visitors  from  every  portion  of 
the  United  States,  including  fruit  growers 
and  fruit  dealers . Since  1874  the  manu¬ 

facture  of  barbed  wire  has  increased  from 
enough  to  build  ten  miles  of  fence  to  160,000 

miles  in  1882 . The  colony  of  Russian 

Jews  established  in  Louisiana  as  farmers,  has 
collapsed........ A  band  of  Russian  Jews 

numbering  15  families  are  reported  to  be 

starving  at  Grand  Forks,  Dakota . . . 

T  B,  Oakley.  Oswego,  N  Y.,  has  purchased 
a  farm  of  5,652  acres  of  H.  H.  Wilson  at  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  for  $150,000.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  private  land  sale  in  that  country’. 
. The  Mark  Lane  Express,  issued  De¬ 
cember  23,  says  of  England:  “It  is  now  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  acreage  of  wheat  in 

1883  will  be  extremely  limited." . Three 

car-loads  of  Angus  polled  cattle  were  shipped 
from  South  Framingham,  M  iss. ,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  They  are  to 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  30,  1882. 

European  monarchies  are  becoming  very 
friendly  with  the  Pope.  If  Bismarck  has  uot 
gone  all  the  way  to  Cauossa,  he  has  made  more 
than  half  the  pilgrimage.  Russia  has  just 
made  amicable  arrangements,  the  first  result 
of  which  w  ill  be  that  the  Pope  will  appoint 
Catholic  bishops  for  Poland.  England  is 
about  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Vatican 
for  the  first  time  since  the  “  Reformation.” 
As  the  chief  representative  of  uipreme  au¬ 
thority  on  earth,  it  is  natural  that  the  Pope 
should  gain  favor  with  rulers  when  their 

thrones  and  lives  are  threatened . Some 

weeks  ago  Gaaibet'a  accidentally  shot  himself 
in  the  hand  and  arm.  At  first  the  wound  was 
thought  trivial;  but  since  then  it  bo3  grown 
worse,  and  now  he  is  said  to  be  in  danger  from 
an  “internal  abscess”.  ..Great  floods  along  the 
Rhine:  immense  damages  to  property.  Heavy- 
rains  throughout  most  of  Europe.... English 
Parliament  to  meet  February  15. ..  .Russia  is 
heavily  arming  with  Krupp  guu6  bought  in 
Germany.  ..Jewish  trouble  still  great  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  Senate  has  decided  that  no  court  can 
authorize  a  transfer  of  land  toa  Jew. . .  .Fierce 
talk  against  Austria  in  Italy.  Real  cause,  old 
hostility  of  Italians  against  Austrians  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  latter’s  harsh  conduct  while  rulers 
of  Italy;  immediate  cause,  the  recent  hanging 
by  the  Austrians  of  an  Italian  w  ho  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  anarchial  conspiiacy  against  the 
Austrian  Emperor. . . .  France  is  voting  1,225.- 
000  francs  for  an  expedition  to  form  a  new  set 
tlement  on  the  Congo,  in  Central  Africa;  an¬ 
other  expedition  bus  just  started  to  add  to  the 
French  settlement  in  Tonquin,  China  having 
withdrawn  opposition— as  reported.  A  third  is 
expected  to  start  soon  to  occupy  a  part  of 
Madagascar  which  is  rather  larger  than 
France.  A  belt  of  almost  virgin  forest  runs 
around  the  island.  The  population  is  about 
4,000,000  and  the  soil  will  easily'  support  30,- 
000,000.  India  rubber  is  a  principal  export. 
The  mineral  weatb  is  enormous. . . .  Bismurck, 
it  is  said,  advises  Italy  to  occupy  Tripoli,  to 
counterbalance  the  virtual  annexation  of 
Tunisby  France. . . .  Arabi  Pasha  hasembarked  . 
at  Suez,  together  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  chief 
officers,  on  their  way  to  Ces  Ion,  their  place  of 
banishment.  Before  starting  they  were  “de¬ 
graded,”  by  a  decree  of  the  Khedive . 

Vienna  began  Wednesday  to  celebrate  the 
600th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  The  Emperor,  Empress 
and  Crown  Prince  received  numerous  deputa¬ 
tions  and  addresses  from  prominent  Austrian 
corporations.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  show  that  the  anniversary  is  being 

celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm . The 

peace  negotiations  between  Bolivia  and  Chili 
have  failed.  The  former  requested  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  Peruvian  commissioners  at  the 
conference  to  take  place  in  Suntiago,  to  which 

Chili  would  not  consent . Onelmudred 

persons  on  an  average  are  searched  nightly 
at  Dublin  under  the  curfew  clause  of  the  Re¬ 
pression  Act ........  Of  50  Socialists  who 

have  just  been  tried  at  Prague  one 
was  sentenced  to  two  yearn’  Imprison¬ 
ment  and  44  to  terms  varying  from  six 

months  to  two  weeks . Dr.  Beason, 

Bishop  of  Truro,  has  accepted  the  Archbish¬ 
opric  of  Canterbury  which  has  been  declined 


by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  account  of  his 
great  age . 

A  Slight  Cold,  if  neglected,  often  attacks 
the  lungs  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  give 
sure  and  almost  immediate  relief.  Sold  only 
in  boxes.  Price  25  cents. — Adv. 

- - 

Tropic  Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  n  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box  — Adv. 


♦Those  who  deaden  sensation  and  stupefy 
the  patient  to  relieve  suffering  make  a  grave 
mistake.  They  proceed  upon  the  raise  idea 
that  it  is  legitimate  to  procure  relief  from 
pain  by  destroying  physical  sensibility.  This 
method,  carried  to  the  last  extremity,  would 
kill  the  patient  to  end  suffering  It  is  not 
presumed  that  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  will  raise  the  dead  but  it  often 
does  restore  those  who  are  given  up — Adv. 

■  —  ■ 

M'llious  of  packages  of  the  Diamond 
Dyes  have  been  sold  without  a  single  com¬ 
plaint.  Everywhere  they  are  the  favorite 
Dyes. — Adv. 

-  -»■»♦ - 

“  Haudy  to  have  in  the  house  ” — Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  the  prompt  and  certain  rem¬ 
edy  for  croup,  and  pulmonary  affections.  Ado. 
- - 

Don’t  Die  in  the  house.  “  Rough  on  Rats. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies, bed  bugs.  15c, — Adv. 


That  distressing  disease,  the  Piles,  is  speedily 
relieved  and  cured  by  Ayer's  Pills. — Ado. 


Makes  the  skin  soft  white  and  smooth  Ben¬ 
son’s  Skin  Cure.  Elegantly  put  up — Ado. 

- - 

BURNETT'S  COCOA  INIS. 

Has  Received  Universal  Indorsement. 

No  other  preparation  possesses  such  re¬ 
markable  properties  for  embellishing  and 
strengthening  the  hair  and  rendering  it  dark 
and  glossy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates 
dandruff. 

Buhnktt’s  F lavoring  Extacts  are  the  best. 
— Ado. 


S!|C  itiuriuls. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Dec.  30. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  prices  at  date 
of  last  report,  two  weeks  ago,  “regular” 
wheat  is  Ijtf’c,  lower;  No.  2  Red  Winter  %c. 
lower;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring  l)^o.  lower. 
Corn  l%c.  lower.  Oats  2>£o.  higher.  Rye 
%c.  lower.  Barley  from  to  lc.  higher. 
Flaxseed  3c.  higher.  Butter  2c.  higher.  Eggs 
steady.  Dressed  hogs  32c.  lower.  Pork,  40c. 
lower.  Hogs  unchanged.  Cattle  a  trifle 
higher  'Sheep  25c.  higher. 

WintAT:  Regular  December;  92<89?t&\ 

all  the  year-  ’ViiB'Wfyi'.  January;  995(0.  Slav:  No.  2 
Red  Winter,  IWfc.  cash;  %V6c.  bcecniher.  !il>^rt69lWc. 
all  the  year;  so  3  ‘Jle;  rejected,  sitye.  No  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring.  92®  92  Aye  cash;  December; 

tHfte.  all  the  yetir:  Y4-%i>t-m>*e  January:  WiVo  May: 
No,  3  Chicago  Spring,  *cu'  rejected  r,  c  Corn.  SO 
to easb,  ViRse.  December;  January;  524tc 

May:  Mlje  all  the  year;  rejected ,  42l«e  Oats  dull 
at  eiwht  3&(i)  D'Hc  December;  S-Ap*  all  the 

year:  3Stafii.35!4c  January;  SSDtfe  May:  rejected,  Sic. 
ItVK  steady  nt  lJAltUtv  .steady  AtBf*®>u<4e. 

rmiXRKKb  steady  at  SI. I7«*l  18e;  Rood  crushing 
on  truck,  J..214.'  rejected  $1.31;  choice  Russian, 
#1.14.  Butt KR  steudy;  creamery  fair  to  fancy,  86® 
40c;  dairies,  Rood  to  choice  I2®"0c  parking  stock, 
1366140.  Eons  steady  at  27r«,2“!*e.  Duksskh  Hoos—  Good 
lots.  tn.HJAt)  90.  Pork  fu  m  at  $)«v5Md7.00  cash:  gui.jO 
i»17  95  December;  il«>Vn,in,>i  all  the  year;  $16  95s* 
16  974*  January;  $l?.l2t*>  Kcbrusry.  Laud  lower  at  lu.HO 
(fflu.aiVfiC.  cash  lo.Woln  m-te  December;  10.Vtal0.iVic. 
all  the  year:  in.S0»ll).M54c.  Januarv:  |0  4italo  1'i^e, 
Kr  t  mill  rv  Hoiiti— The  market  opened  weak  mixed, 
$!i,!i0fefi.(fi;  heavy,  *j.90®il  (55;  IlKlit,  $.‘i.4|,(«i(i  OS  skips, 
$.1 75 ..  5  S V  Catti.k  Mark,  t  dull,  u  large  volume  or 
lumluess  done;  no  soles  of  extra  cattle*:  quoted  at 
$6 Ikkaiii.'iO;  good  to  choice  shipping.  S  -.  iWi'JO;  com 
moo  to  fab  .  *4.141015.00,  butcher*’  plentiful  and  weak 
at  a  decline  of  l()e  common  to  fair,  62  2lliJ.3  00  medium 
to  go>  d.  r3.25t.t3.i5:  e h< dec,  $HWVre4  .‘7;  stockers  and 
fee  ers  gH.lltat.lI Suner— Market  fairly  active  and 
steady;  common  to  fulr,  gn.zusek  no  medium  to  good, 
$3  2004.25;  choice  to  extra,  $4..-ii«»4. K.*>. 

Cincinnati — Compared  with  prices  two 
weeks  ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  lc. 
lower.  Corn,  new  cur,  4c.  lower.  Oats,  %c. 
lower.  Bariev  steady.  Pork  50c.  lower.  But¬ 
ler  steady.  Hogs  ditto. 

Whrvt  dull  No.  2  Red  Winter,  95<*9fio.  spot;  9?o. 
December;  95c.  January;  03**.  all  Me*  year.  Cons 
heavy;  now  car,  44f«49c;  No  2  mixed.  Me.  spot,  noWw 
51c.  December;  56>l(c  all  t**c  ye  r;  49m  4944c.  Jan 
uary:  50c.  Kcbruary .  May.  Oats  dull  No.  2 

mixed,  390400.  ipot;  lie  December;  Sstj'’  all  the 
year  SgVfc  Muv.  Rvic  Cta62Jie.  U.tKLKY  dull;  exira 
No  3  Spring,  TSia.-V  Pour  Mrm,  new,  $17.0001  1.25. 
Lard  dull  at  lb  .Vii.lli.2be,  HrTTr.lt  firm:  elmUe  West¬ 
ern  reserve,  2  jo ;  choice  Central  Ohio.  2Se  Sugar 
steady;  hards,  99£®944c  ;  Nr.w  Orleans,  tiUOltye.  Hous 
11  rni— Com tnon  and  light,  $ 7, 25w.fi.  15,  packing  and 
butcher*',  $ti.  1004.40. 

St.  Louis, — Compared  with  prices  two 
weeks  ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  VjC.  lower; 
No.  8  Rod  Fall  steady.  Corn  2%c.  lower. 
Oats  3j^c.  lower.  Rye  steady.  Barley  from 
5  to  10c  higher.  Butler  2c.  higher.  Eggs 
8c.  higher.  Pork  5U  •.  lower. 

Wheat— No.  2  Red  Kali,  9f)H09r>9ic ,  cash: 

Wilke  December;  ItsmMIMIe .  January:  V3J$@9-le  ail 
the  year;  BT'Wc  IVdu  uury ;  May  No.  3  Red 

Kali,  SIKuikik^V;  No  4  do.,  s.'nilN‘>4p'.  Colts,  4IW-' tt-tsr. 
cash;  IHfcC.  December;  4Bc-  Juimory;  44)46444%"  all 
ihe  year  lijv  February;  4KV-  May  w„th- 
Us)*"  cash,  344jia,3t>hic  December;  January,  Satie; 
HtiVietS?".  nil  the  years  M%c  May.  Rvic  qui  t  nt 
5.iV(iM08c.  Hart.i.v  St.  arty,  sample  lot:,,  littatiilc ;  Nc 
bruska.  7'Mtil‘c  Him  mi  steady;  dairy,  VttaSte;  cream 
cry,  aosMiio  hubs  AtittiGc.  Pokk  dull  at  nip  is 
cush;  glli  H7Ja  January;  Job,  g  11.  IK),  Hous  — Kirin; 
light  grades,  $5.Mta5.70i  packing,  tAtaU.25;  butchers 

to  extra,  $6.  Utah  35.  sheep  scarce  and  market  llrin; 
common  to  medium,  ti  IfeaS.M-,  fair  to  good,  $3.5064 
4.25;  choice  to  funoy,  $4.50;<&5.0U. 


(Fe  eldredge 

.  SEWING  MACHINE 


JUST  WHAT  YOU 


*  TRY  IT  k>o  * 

A^°  BE  CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
Eldredge  s.m.co.; 
New  York  8c  Chicago. 


PRODUCE!  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nrw  York,  Saturday.  Dec.  80.  1882. 

Brans  and  Pbak  Brans,  marrow.  1882.  prime.  S3  25 
<g$8  30;  medium,  otoolcr,  82  7002  75  ditto,  t.ea,  choice, 
email,  $  2  70® 2.75:  do.  pea,  (tnnrrnwl  *2  0.va2 .70 ;  do. 
white  Itldti'v.  1 882,  choice.  $3.ft0@865:  red  kidney,  1882, 
choice.  83  G0®H  (Ml:  do  turtle  soup,  *255<a2  fin-  do.  for¬ 
eign  mediums,  new.  $2S0fir.2.4il  do  do.  old,  $2-39:  Peas. 

green.  1882,  prime,  $1.86;  Southern  h.  e.  ♦<  two-bnsncl 
ag.  82.75. 

BREAnsTPKRA  A^o  PuemsfoNt*.— Prices  of  Flour  and 
Meal.- Flopr- Market  dull  und  slightly  In  buyers' 
favor: export  demand  limited.  No. £(2. 25131:1 30  super¬ 
fine,  80(4175’,  common  to  fair  extra  Slate.  83  05  <5 1.25: 


“  I  used  the  ‘  A  CME  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  to 
cover  wheat  with  last 
Fall,  and  this  Spring  to 
cover  oats.  It  is  perfec¬ 
tion  itself (See  page 
16,  this  paper.) 


tine, 8i)(4I.75:  common  tofalrextrn 
good  to  fancy  do  .  $1.3  ms*  OQ;  Common  to  good  extra 
Western.  $836:44  5';  good  to  choice,  $4.45  u- 7  40;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio.  83  75<a>4.W; 
good  to  choice  do.  $4  t/5©fi.r0-.  common  to  extra  Mlnne 
sofa.  $8.  iu<«i4-50:  clear,  84  5045  75:  rye  mixture,  $4  75 
45  25:  hakor*’  extra.  85 0046  2!.  straight,  £9  S'yrjH.no; 

$5  7V47.40.  St.  Louis  eommott  to  fair  extra. 


‘•prink  mu,  *«-»*•*-  *''™Zyi};Jitcttuxl*rU 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  arc  now,  and  have  been  for  six  years,  ofli-xi 
PREMIUMS  of  Cold  Band.  Moss  Hose  at 
AV hi te  Tea  mid  Oiuticv  Not*.  Silverware,  •inpa 
ese  Goods,  etc.,  as  Inducement*  to 
quantities,  or  yet  up  CiuU  p.r  onrT  EA  atrt  tOl  I  K 
Tests  of  at?  kind*  from  3o  to  «’t*.  , »»(;  JWJ** 
pleased  to  send  von  full  Price  and  Premium  Ltd  up 
request  by  po&tAU  _  . 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


patent.  85  7><®7.4(i.  St.  Louis  eoitunoo  to  fair  extra. 
$3  75® 4. SO:  good  to  very  choice,  84  0047.CO  patent 
Winter  wheal  extra,  $\7U®7.UV.  city  mill  extra  for 
West  Indies,  $r,.20®5.43  South  America,  8590(45.75: 
patent.  $5.6046.50.  Southern  Ilnur,  common  to  good 
extra,  $l,3<l(4.\U);  good  to  choice  85  10® 8.50.  Rve 
flour,  mperOrie.  $3.35fifc8  89.  Buckwheat  (lour.  8'2  Wk® 
■.in.  <'o'-n  nii-iii.  Brandywine  nw..i  :ri  yellow  West¬ 
ern.  quoted  $8  25(43.80.  Feed  without  decided  change 
lu  once. 

Pricer  of  grain.— Whkat  Export.  demand  light; 
fairly  active  trade  In  options;  Unipaded  Winter  red 
92c  (**$114)6,  laiter  for  Slate  Steamer  No.  3  red 
98c;  No.  »  red,  81.06.41.07^;  do  No.  2  red  $l.07V« 
l.i '8;  No.  2  red  1  u'Jtol.OOSf  No  1  red  §1  UV.  No.  3  white 
77i^c ;  t'n graded  while,  ft ,08(41. IHftf.  Including  State, 
$U2l4iF 1.13*1:  Steomer  No  3  white  *7V<e,(6WI8c;  No,  3 
White,  91198401.00;  No.  1  white  $I0716®I.IJ9  for  OWL III- 
cates,  No.  2  red  December.  $1  088*®I  H9  do  January 
$ l.iWvgM'l. IWi*:  do  February  $l.ll<at,ll$fc  do.  May 
$1. Must  1.14%  RYK-QuM.  steady:  Western,  66®70c: 
Canada.  6  Wile:  State,  ej'»aa7 1 1  car  lots  and  boat,  loads; 
CORN  Market  heavy:  very  moderate  ex  port  and  home 
trade  demand,  fairly  active  lundneHs  It:  options; 
Ungraded  W,  stern  mixed  KS6k6?(h  No  3  MugCfiUc; 
steamer  mixed  K2,t04o;  No  *2  66.46714^  In  elevator  No 
2  white  lillvtca  ;  new  yellow  South,  rn.  usue:  State 
yellow  B-c.  No.  2  mixed  seller  year  Md.piMj'm.;  new 
seller  year  66W®G7Wc;  January,  Mtfr.sBS^e  February 
Bi'ivniOilke;  March  oSHGkMc:  .May  6!i4&  6  «e  Oats— 
Large  trade,  mainly  *  n  Speculative  account;  No  3 
44U>r.  No.  2  No.  I  quoted  I  , He;  No.  3  white 

46(4 U>l4e ;  No.  2  41410,  No.  I  quoted  5!c.  mixed  West¬ 
ern  III, »47e;  white  do,  4fi*t*)e;  white  State,  43V^(<$5:C; 
No  2  InixoU  December.  4  -e.  do  January.  44Jtt7j>45Ric. 
do  February  I54t,046c;  do  March  4*a46Wc, 
fru-r:  ...  rrovisioua-  dors- New  mess  spot.  $18,871(1 
0818  50;  dear  lack,  $21®22.2j;  prime  mess  quoted 

?;)7.  75  for  Western;  extra  prime,  8I4ii6W.fi.';  city  Dm- 
ly  ino-B,  $13018. lu;  new  nieas,  December,  814.29  Jan¬ 
uary  quoted  318.2'KitlH  85 ;  Kebrua1  y.  $18  25  *  IS  35; 
March,  813.80  s  lx. 40  BSef— Plain  mess,  $12.’ 1X5,12.50. 
extra  meu,  $12.79(3,13 uu  packet,  $15<3>!9sM>,  fit.  extra 
Inula  uu  .v.  in  te.-;,  ■.at;  .'U<, 28.50.  Beef  hams.,  81H.006tl8.9il 
Cut  meals— rib  bellies,  14  It,  average.  Jci  pickled  bellies, 
1216  9940;  pickled  liains.HH6t>l2c;  pickled  shoulders, SHc. 
Sniok-  d  .stiouldei  '.wHu.smokei  bams.  ldWj£14u.  Paeon 
dull  and  p  ic.  s  nominal.  long  clear  quoted  at 

West  loi.g  elm  r  quoted  $.19668.9  c,  ghort  clear,  9.4 
9.25c  Divas,  d  Homy— OI>y,  heavy  to  light,  BWfetSHo; 
pigs,  b-Re;  Western,  1  16-10  'J-NHic.  Lartl— Speculation 
U  fairly  active  in  the  Juuuary  option,  but  otherwise 
only  a  moderate  tr»dc  r,- j>, Arced,  cash  dorr,  ad  lira- 
ted  to  actual  Wants.  prime  steam  spot,  lu  15  •  city 
steam  lower,  I0.37y$fjj>lu  5oo.  No  I  city  quoted  10c;  re- 
11  ued  tor  Comluent  quoted  lU.flac;  South  American, 
ll.2‘ic. 

Butter  —There  U  no  positive  change  for  fancy  ex¬ 
cept  usomcwhui  slower  sale.  Dairies  entlreare  rather 
dull,  airieily  rro*h  Western  rules  steady.  All  oll- 
fiavors  are  unsettled  and  weak. 

Ori-ximerj  .  fancy  Jobbing  lots,  13,3)4  kvholoc.  10.441c; 
prime,  J'lftoJM,  ,  our  b.  goou,  vi:..r,e;  ordinary,  25<s'29c : 
Stare  dairies,  entire  tub  and  Hi  kin,  fancy,  81032.  da., 
good,  23®3U;  do ,  hAlf-Urkiu  tubs  and  pails,  fancy, 35® 
35c;  ilo.  choice,  3kb34c;  do.  good.  «S®29c;  do.  fair,  '25® 
27c;  State  ilriUua  dairy  entire,  30c.,  do.  line,  27(4280 ; 
do.  fair  to  good.  2Hes28e,  state  Welsh  tubs, 
choice-,  31®32c;  Weigh  tuhg,  good  to  prime,  26® 
30e.  .siatC  Welah  tub*,  fait  to  good.  24®'29c;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  25®35ci  do.  dairy  eJiolce,  2s<ai:ioc; 
do.  good  to  prime,  2U®26u;  do.  ordluary  to  fair,  i,® 
19c;  Western  factory,  June,  choice,  17c  do.  fair  to 
good,  lfiyt&lGRtc;  do  choice  current  make  2l<if2(ie;  do. 
fair  te  good  to  ,(j®2ile,  do.  ordluary,  15®  131^0,  West¬ 
ern  rolls,  25(4270 

(.'mood:.  —The  general  demand  Is  light.  The  finest 
quulltln.  do  not  see  market  ut  the  moment,  owners 
not  being  anxious  to  clUposo  or  11  at  present  figures. 

Stale  feet -ry,  taucy  rail,  UW<3lf3Mo.  do  prime  to 
choice,  l3ugl3Hc;  do.  good,  U>v.ii!,i2Aic;  do  fair.  11)1^4 
lie;  do.  medium,  9R,®k);  do  poor,  B6£9e;  Ohio  llais. 
Clio  lea,  124p,i.  i.-ie;  do.  fine,  l'2®  l'2H;  do.  ralr  Co  good.  9® 

1 1  VfeC;  creamerv  skims,  choice,  ae,  do.  good.  7W®$Vk: 
do.  fair;  SwiBfiiC;  Peniisylvaula  skims,  faiKiy,  $H®3c 
do.  fair  to  line,  skill’d.  Iron  clad.  4ta,9c. 

ConOR.-Thc  liuirket  Is  In  an  unsettled  condition 
Spots  have  uu  uncertain  and  moderate  demand 
Outside  orders  are  few  and  far  between. 

CURRENT  I'lUOKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  clas¬ 
sification. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Oulf. 

Ordinary . . .  7  11-1C  7  15-1G  7  15-16 

Strtoi  ordinary . . .  SJ-4  344  S4t| 

Good  ordinary .  8  .5-1(1  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  D4*  944  95s 

Low  middling..., .  9  13  16  1-  1-16  ill  1-16 

Strict  low  middling .  lu  1-16  iiR.i  10W 

Middling  .  ID!  t  10  ;  16  10  7  16 

Good  Middling .  lllq,  1U  11-16  10  1  -16 

Strict  good  middling .  10  u-16  luu  low 

Middling  fair .  11  3-1  u  llik  ii.>s 

Fair .  11  13-16  12J®  12>4 

RTAJXKD. 

Good  ordinary .  7  5  16  |  Low  Middling,  8  13  16 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  Middling . 944 

Diukd  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  m2  crop,  ordinary 
to  good,  6®7o;  do.  do.,  flue  to  choice,  7Rj®8Hc:  do. 
fancy,  9® 9 We;  Western  ordinary,  do  fair 

to  good  7®  1  Hm  choice  lots,  794<>v8e  state,  sliced. 

do,  quarters,  8®8*4C.  1  tipples,  evaporated, 
14®l.(c;  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  ih.SjWUlc:  Pcacnes, 
Southern,  3399c;  do.  Carolina,  good  to  lancy,  12019c; 
do.  Georgia,  peeled,  Ilt®l3c .  evaporated  peaches, 
pooled,  25®27c;  do  do.  uupeeled,  L<i»l2*ve;  impeded 
peaches,  halves,  3|4®6c  ,  do.,  quarters,  5W<iti53(o; 
Plums,  Soutu.Tii,  UNaudBci  do  Stato,  15015)40;  Cher¬ 
ries,  24,1025c;  Bbo’kberries.  t!st®8e;  Raepbe fries,  3UW0 
31C;  Huckleberries.  13Mi®14v. 

Eoos. -The  demaud  I*  slow,  oven  for  tho  finest 
stock,  while  for  anything  at  all  off,  the  showing  w:is 
decidedly  weutt. 

Fancy  stock,  m  bbLs,.  V  do*.  3l®33c ;  State 
and  Tenuity l vanlu.  In  bbl*.,  2904UC;  choice  Western, 
17*280,  other  Western,  25020c.  Canadian,  flue,  lu 
bhls,  25®27c;  all  kluds.  poor  to  good,  2o®24c;  Utued  eggs, 
Stale,  2i*2b3  do.  Western,  22®2-lc. 

riiBsii  Fruits.  — choice  apples  held  for  Arm  for  stock 
Instore,  poor  qualities  dull.  Grapes  slow  and  weak. 
Cranberries  held  about  steady.  Florida  oranges, 
choice,  evil  moderately. 

Apples.  Wvneru  N  Y.,  mixed  lots.  82.CtKii3.00  per 
bbl,  do.  Baldwins,  R'l.UbiJi.ii;  Greenings,  83.0003.75, 
windfalls,  do,  $1.7502.23  Grapes,  W.  N  Y.  Ca¬ 
tawba,  i‘i*?e.;  do  do  Isabella,  F  it.,  4(3>5e;  Cran¬ 
berries.  Cape  Cod.  fancy.  V  bbl  $14.30®  13.00;  do. 

5ood  to  prime,  $12  UU6Bli.H0.  do  »(  orato,  $4.1*8**84.73; 

o,  Jersey,  prltno,  p  crate,  $1  iX)®4.5o;  do  fair  to 
good,  *  cruto.  $3  30<a»3.7T>.  Fla  oranges,  choice,  bright, 
per  tv  bbl.  box,  $3  30®i.lU;  do.  fair  lu  good,  $2.50® 
2.73.:  Teanuin,  Virginia,  Uund  picked,  |*  ft.,  7® 7 tie; 
do.,  fancy,  5>(®fi|;c;  do.,  good  to  prime,  4>6®uc;  Hick 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


PtPffOOO 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  MenTuao  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Y«  hides. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  arc  Bad 
Their  U  se  Saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  is  so  Safe  for  I  ndies  srcl  CLildie 
to  Use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  160  lbs. 
Prices  from  $55,00  to  080  00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

Send  for  lllrutrated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  JL  COMPANY, 

(F.stabllsbed  ls32.)  Syracuse,  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  F.nglnes  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  72  horse-power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warrant*  d  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  9150  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “A,”  which  will  give  you 
full  Information  and  prices  to 

B  W  PAYNE  Sz.  SON, 

Box  841,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Nxw  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  30.  1882. 

Bkkvks.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  9,740  head, 
(•gainst  11.252  Iasi  week  Fair  trade  In  horned  cattle. 
Steers  of  good  quality  were  senree  toward  do  e  of 
week.  Prices  ranged  from Sdel24ic..  and  weights  from 
at*  m  rtewt.  t*  654  cwt.  A  Tew  rough  oxen  Mihl  at 
SufS'ii' .  to  dress  nt  vl  n>,  ami  some  thin  steers  at  9 -4c. 
to  dress  5,  ft.,  with  e  mmi.n  to  prime  at  9i»®12c. 
to  d  ess  55®’7  it  ,  an  t  a  c-*r  l>>nd  f  choice  *t  I2u>c.  to 
dress  57  ft  common  to  good  steer-..  $4  859*6.00,  Illinois 
do.,  1.113  at  12c.;  Kentucky  do.,  1,3^,  ul  22c. 

Calves.— Grassers  were  dull  at  unchanged  prices 
wit  h  prime  veals  In  fnlr  demand  at  Com¬ 

mon  10  fair  arc  quoted  at  6<t8SjC.  Both  city  and 
country  dressed  veals  sold  fairly  at  12Jto>*13c.  for  the 
best,  and  dressed  grassers  at  7uinc 

SiiKt.r  ano  L»wtis  — Tutsi  receipts  for  six  days  21.477 
head  against  33.5NI  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Very  little  strictly  prime  stock  offering.  Sales  of 
common  10  good  aneep  were  at  4H§N>Hc,  with  poor  to 
prime  lambs  selling  at  Prime  dres-ed  mut- 

ti-n  In  fair  demand  at  !k> ,  with  poor  to  good  selling 
at  ftC'SHtfco.  Dressed  lambs  sold  at  Koillc. 

H0O8. -  Total  receipts  for  six  days  26,93*  head 
against  si  904  head,  fur  the  same  time  Inst  week.  The 
market  i*  quoted  firm  at  $6  3H(.o6  75  t>er  100  ft. 
Country  dressed  in  light  supply  and  In  good  d'-insnd 
at  TVan-ito.  for  heavy,  ‘(,.  -440.  per  medium,  8M®8J6c. 
for  light  Sta'es  and  SM[<a9c.  for  Jerseys. 

Milch  Cows— Supply  small.  Prices  range  from 
$35  to  $63  per  head. 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 


Evaporate  MAPLE  SAP  faster  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known,  con  se- 
quently  make  lighter  colored  and  higher 
flavored  sugar.—  __  -  . 

Send  postal  for  T  K..,—  i 

circulars  and  tea- 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE  ^ 

COMPANY,  ^  jj-  rrr — 

Bellows  Falls,  vt.  ^ 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 


BEEINIG,  rEONEPIELD  &  OO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder 


FEED  MILLS. 

,V-  if  The  cheapest  Y 

anli  h0'*t  mdls  V 

1  orO-j^^l  in  the  world.  ’—7^7—  -JtJ 
-.  Prices  8>4)  and  • 

lAsl  Wf  Ject  to  i-nsh  <118- 
^  r  1  count  Semi  for 

,  A  m  - 1 1  c ;  -  -- 

—v  paper. 

AGENTS  WANTED  Uie  besTrAini  ly  Hnu'- 

tlnq;  Machine  ever  InveuleiL  Vi  ill  Lu  t  a  pair  of 
stoctlngs  with  I  Until,  uud  TOE  complete.  In  2U 
iulnnti's.  It  will  ;iLx>  knit  a  great  vari  ly  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  is  slwnvs  a  ready  ma-!;et.  Pend 
for  circular  an  1  terms  to  the  Twombly  ILnittlUK 
Machine  Co.,  103Tremout  btneet,  lh-ston,  it.iih. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

'*  Six  months .  1.1U 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  U2s.  6d. 

France . .  3.04  (16  H  tr. 

Krtmch  Colonies .  4.08  (20  tr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  oanvassmg  outflt  on 
application.  _ 

Kntored  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  ? . 
as  second -class  mall  matter. 


tlty  and  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  lkbs  yKKD.  If  32  Bears  of  populurity  many 
hundreds  of  gross  ycarlv  sales  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonial*,  tolnnteered  us,  are  sufficient 
endorsements  in  liebalf  of  this  Powder  to  rauit  It  as 
the  best,  such  In  mors  we  really  possess.  Apply  for 
our  book  Of  particulars,  free . 

Try  one  p-iek  Price.  25, rent*,  postage  paid 

F-  MILLKR.  Philadelphia.  Pa  Proprietor. 

In  wrl  rp pleas.-  mention  krRXL  Nxw-Yorker. 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 


The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
complete  success  In  grind¬ 
ing  corn  and  cob  together. 
SYe  defy  competition  on  this 
kind  of  grinding.  It  also 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  all 
other  kinds  of  grain,  coarse 
Or  *ne.  as  desired.  Capae- 
By  ten  to  (Kent  9  OusKets  f/er 
hour.  Self  stiartenlug 
pla'es,  and  warranted  In 
every  respect. 

THOM  A  8  KOBE  UTS, 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OrmiN  vry  Advertisements,  per  ngnte  line . 30 cents 

One  tlioUMiud  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  dute  of  Insertion,  per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  morn  lines 

agate  space .  .  75  •• 

Preferred  positions . 25 percent, extra 

Reading  Notices  ending  with  'Md e."  per  line, 

minion  leaded . 73  cents 

31  Park  Row,  New  York. 


ilendld!  5"  Latest  Style  chromo  cards,  name,  liie 
’remiuni  with 3  pka.  B.  H  Pardee.  New  Haven,  Ct, 


WtANTKD. 

About  February  1st.  married  man  without  family, 
under  in  years  or  age,  as  Gardener  and  Fanner:  must 
thoroughly  understand  his  buslue**,  be  honest  and 
sober,  au  not  afraid  of  work.  One  acre  of  aspara¬ 
gus.  e  ire  of  horses,  cows,  etc.  Favorable  terms  can 
lie  had  by  the  right  man  No  application  considered 
except  both  man  au  '  wire  are  recommended  by  well 
know  ti  I>n  ties.  Apply  personally  or  by  letter. 

S.  BARNARD.  8Sr  Broadway,  Room  28,  N.  Y.Clty. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  STOCK  RAISERS 

rhendvertiaer.au  KnglUlnnaa  I.*  anxious  toobtaln 
aaltuallou  us  assistant  to  the  above.  Thoroughly 
umlersLauds  the  manosemeut  of  stock:  can  put  his 
hand  to  any  thing;  has  had  considerable  experience 
In  the  Veterinary  Art.  Good  references.  Apply  to 
H.  11.,  care  L>r.  Fred’k  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  N.  Jersey. 


AGR’L  IMPLEMENTS 
\.)  FERTILIZERS 

rfWM  in  orkat  variety  for  the 

J  FAlt  Al  and  <jr  A  IAI>fcIIV. 
SJT-  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O  Rox  37<J,  N.  Y.  City. 
(Established  1813.) 


^BEGOfiVl* 
SEED  , 

fATALOOdf 


MILL  MANUFACTORY, 


Established  1851. 
FRENCH  BUHK  STONE, 


James  J.  H.  Gregory,  M.c  .  lunid.  Mass! 


Portable  Mills  for  Farm  .-rn,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.]  16sl»o»;ovor2,UiX)  In  use. 

Price  from  $8U  up.  Complete 
Mill  and  8heUer,$«Ci.  A  boy  can 
Adapted 


Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. 

JOHNSON’S  ANODYNE  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Information  'hat  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  malL  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  1$ 

1  better  than  cur*.  L  &.  Joaxsoa  *  go-,  goaxoa,  “*■« 


—.MloPSi  '  11  grind  and  keep  in  order.  _ I 

f  aJSh. — o  any  kind  of  suitable  power. 

“  Complete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 

Nordykk  &Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


h>/IRGlNIA  FARMS  8c  MILLS* 

to/  fob  sale  ic  exchange. warn; for  freeRJAL  ESTAH 


JOURNAL, HB.CflAFFIN&€0 ..  RICHMOND.  VA 


£t0cfc  an®  fattUtu 


PteceUanrou? 


from  a  Canada  cousin,  and  a  Christmas 
poem  from  a  cousin  in  Illinois,  dedicated  to 
Uncle  Mark. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  letter  in 
another  column  about  experimenting  with 
potatoes.  Our  young  friend  speaks  of  raising 
seedling  potatoes,  hence  we  must  infer  that 
the  “  small  tubers  ”  that  he  speaks  of  as  being 
planted  last  spring  were  the  year  previous 
raised  from  seed-balls.  Will  he  inform  us,  if 
our  supposition  is  correct  I  At  any  rate,  I  am 
glad  he  is  so  interested  in  this  kind  of  work 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  success  in  it.  Now 
why  cannot  many  more  follow  the  example 
he  has  set  1 


“  We  found  thcut  in 
passing  the  ‘ ACME ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  over 
twice,  it  not  only  broke 
and  crushed  the  lumps, 
but  it  pushed  and  depos¬ 
ited  them  in  the  hollows 
and  depressions,  so  that 
the  beds  look  ed  as  smooth¬ 
ly  made  as  if  clone  with 
spade  and  hoe.”  Hee  page 
16  this  peeper.') 


Now,  Uncle  Mark,  if  you  will  let  Aunt 
Hester  contribute  a  pickle  for  your  castor,  I 
will  tell  the  young  people  about  a  Christmas 
gathering  of  fifteen  years  ago,  though 
Christmas  has  passed  for  this  year.  Our 
home  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a 
beautiful  village  in  the  Virginia  valley.  It 
was  notan  elpgant  edifice  but  was  surrounded 
with  shade  trees,  evergreens,  and  roses;  and 
when  I  arranged  my  boxes  of  flowers  on  the 
portico,  passers  by  would  say  what  a  cool¬ 
looking  place  sind  what  sweet  flowers,  why 
old  Aunt  Hester  would  feel  as  proud  as  a 
Prima  Douna  with  bouquets  of  flowers 
showered  upon  her.  We  all  love  such  notice 
if  we  don’t  always  admit  it. 

Oa  Christmas  day  my  little  nieces  and  son, 
and  several  young  ladies  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  were  assembled  in  our  little  parlor. 
I  had  sent  out  a  favorite  niece  to  invite  all 
the  little  girls  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age 
in  our  neighborhood  to  come  to  a  Christmas 
bag.  They  had  heard  of  Christmas  trees, 
boxes,  and  baskets,  but  had  not  heard  of  a 
Christmas  bag,  but  I  had  read  about  it. 
Twenty-five  little  girls  came.  Our  little  one 
said  to  her  dear  Grandpa,  “Will  you  take  me  ?” 
“  Yes,  my  darling,  I  will.”  Both  long  since 
have  gone  to  rest  in  the  little  grave-yard. 
Another  father  said/ 'It  is  the  first  time  any  of 
my  children  have  been  noticed  by  any  one." 
I  only  speak  of  this  to  show  how  often  we 
forget  little  ones  around  us.  The  feeling  of 
parents  for  their  little  children  is  deep,  and  I 
know  when  my  little  grandson  is  called  a 
manly  little  fellow  and  polite.  I  can  live  on 
that  for  a  long  time.  Mentally,  I  mean. 

The  bags  were  made  of  yellow  and  purple 
tissue  paper.  One  contained  little  prize  boxes 
costing  only  ten  cents  each,  and  one  for  each 
of  the  children.  Every  box  had  some  little 
pieces  of  jewelry  and  candy  in  it.  Our  little 
Lucy  had  a  ten  cent  greenback  in  hers,  and 
she  said  she  did  not  want  it,  and  pacified  her¬ 
self  by  buying  a  ten  cent  mug  with  it.  That 
dear  child  bas  met  with  many  privations 
since.  May  the  God  of  their  mother  bring 
them  prosperity  in  their  distant  home  I 

The  bags  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and  the  children  were  blindfolded,  one  at  a 
time,  having  a  cane  in  the.r  hands  to  hit  the 
bag.  All  were  so  sure  of  doing  this  that  their 
failure  was  laughable.  At  length  Ida,  one  of 
the  young  ladies,  hit  it  effectually,  and  then 
what  a  scramble  1  Oaly  one  box  a  piece  was 
allowed,  but  all  the  candy  and  nuts  they  could 
get  was  theirs.  Happier  children  I  never 
Baw.  Aunt  Hester. 

(The  above  was  to  have  been  published  last 
week  hut  it  was  unavoidably  crowded 
out. — U.  M.) 


►  VUUSC 
'VU.L.SCTO*. 


CLYDESDALE  BOUSES,  PERCHERON  NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 

HO  lime  IN’  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years’  experience  In  h  reeding  and  importing  large 
collections, opportunity  of  comparing  different  breeds, 
low  prices,  because  of  extent  of  business  find  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 

solicited  _  _ 

POWKIjIj  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  N“w  Yorker 


results  of  some  experiments,  under  “  Letters 
from  the  Cousins."  Why,  we  promoted  him, 
and  he  did  not  realize  it  I  Whenever  a  letter 
is  of  special  interest,  relating  some  practical 
experiencein  horticulture,  it  is  worthy  a  more 
conspicuous  position  and  we  give  it  a  special 
heading.  That  is  the  way  we  make  practical 
writers  or  contributors  for  the  Rural  and 
other  papers.  Who  is  the  next  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  ? 


LABEL 


Luu, Vs  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name*  ov  name  and  address  and  niim- 
here.  It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  givea  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
iTlce-LiiH  and  samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Three  or  four  of  the  Cousins  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  for  original  drawings  for 
the  heading  of  our  page.  I  want  a  very  large 
number  to  select  from  so  don’t  withold  your 
favors  yet.  1  kDow  there  must  be  more  than 
a  half  dozen  artists  in  our  Club.  I  have  also 
received  two,  just  think  of  it  two  !  contribu¬ 
tions  for  our  next  discussion,  and  on  a  subject 
of  such  general  interest,  too.  But  I  am  glad 
to  say  these  two  are  exceptionally  good  and  I 
want  fifty  more  just  like  them.  I  presume 
there  are  several  new  members  of  the  Club 
who  have  not  been  introduced  to  our  Discus¬ 
sions,  but  we  shall  expect  to  hear  from  them 
also,  pretty  soon. 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pare  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP.  Whitk-Hali,.  Kentucky- 


PROFESSOR 


Wsmmo  til  Bronze  Turkey 
for  sale .  MILTON  A.  LAIN, 
Westtnvrn.  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


©.state 


^aSPHATfc 


LETTERS  PROM  THE  COUSINS. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  Vtod  Uctlvefarms 

®  the  best  localities  in  the  <Vi  t  negoUsteil  for  banka, 
tulleges,  estates  and  private  Individuals.  Coupon  Bonds 
Interest  and  pnn.-ipul  puui  on  day  of  tmufnty  at.  the 
Third  Notional  Hank  In  Now  fork  City, 
j units  promptly  pUced.  ) jtrgo  experirnrr.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land .  N  o  delays  111  pay 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  I  thought  that  I 
would  write  and  teil  you  what  success  I  had 
with  my  watermelons,  I  received  six  seeds, 
I  made  three  hills  of  them.  I  also  planted 
some  Surprise  Melons  and  Citron,  none  of 
which  came  up,  on  account  of  t’nedry  weather. 
I  plained  the  Gem  Squash  seeds  ;  they  all 
came  up  but  the  bugs  destroyed  them  all  but 
one  vine ;  that  had  eleven  squashes  on  it. 
Last  year  I  saved  seeds  from  potato  balls.  1 
sowed  the  seeds  last  Spring  in  a  drill.  I  have 
a  good  many  different  kinds  some  as  large  as 
a  hens  egg.  1  shall  plant  them  next  Spring, 
and  then  fiad  names  for  them.  Of  the  Lima 
Beans  you  sent  me  last  year  only  one  hill 
came  up,  the  frost  came  so  early  that  they 
did  not  get  ripe.  The  Catalpa  seeds  you  sent 
me  1  planted  in  a  box  in  a  warm  place  ;  they 
all  came  up  nicely,  but  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it  my  pet  kitten  got  into  the  box  and 
broke  them  all  down.  I  will  write  another 
time  and  tell  you  about  my  flowers. 

Arthur  L.  Cummings. 

Milford,  Otsego,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Thanks  for  your  kinds  words  about  Christ¬ 
mas.  u.  M.] 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  1-ading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc-,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Hereford  Almanac  anti  Look  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

U.  M.  ANTHONY,  AgT  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


TKT  U  R  S  E  K  V  A  N  1)  C  It  F.  A  M  E  R  Y 
IN  WANTED.  I'holee  Jocntl"i)8  f  .r  r>om  In  new 
town  »t  railroad  crossing  at  centre  of  a  No.  1  county 
In  Northwestern  Missouri.  1  will  aid  the  right  men 
with  partial  means  but  the  men  must  be  all  right  or 
they  need  not  apply.  Wide  awake  merchant  wanted 
at  same  pluce  .send  for  list  of  NO  to  O-iO-acro 
FARMS  FOR  SALE.  Address 
C  <«.  COMSTOCK,  Albany,  Gentry  Co.,  Mo. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 


.  CYTFor  several  years  wo  lmvo  furnished  the 
‘Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  artl- 
■  tidal  color  Tor  butter;  so  meritorious  that  it  mot 
iwith  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Pairs. 

I  CSTBut  bv  patient  find  sidontifio  chemical  re- 
■searcliwehavei'iiprtvvedin  several  points,  and 
| now  oiler  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


A  POTATO  EXPERIMENT. 

I  suppose  Uncle  Murk  would  like  to  hear 
how  my  seedling  potatoes  came  out  this  Fall. 
When  I  cut  the  small  tubers  up  I  only  had  one 
eye  on  a  piece,  then  I  let  them  stand  one  week 
before  planting,  then  I  planted  them  and 
put  one  piece  in  each  hilL  As  I  planted 
them  I  drove  a  small  stick  between  these  hills 
and  a  larger  one  between  those  containing 
whole  potatoes.  I  planted  them  on  a  dry, 
gravely  spot  on  the  »ide  of  a  hill ;  they  grew 
nicely  all  Bummer.  Each  hill  was  numbered, 
and  they  turned  out  as  follows  :  Hill  No.  6 
had  nine  potatoes,  the  largest  was  8%  inches 
long  and  five  inches  in  circumference.  Hill 
No  10  had  seven  potatoes,  the  largest  was  3X 
inches  long  aud  GX  in  circumference.  Hill 
No.  15  bad  six  potatoes,  the  largest  was  2 % 
inches  1  )ng  aud  five  inches  in  circumference. 
Hi  I'  No.  23  had  seven  potatoes,  the  largest 
was  3X  ineh“B  long  and  five  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  1  saved  two  potatoes  from  each  hill 
to  plant  next  year.  The  color  of  them  varies 
from  a  dark  to  a  light  red. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  the  only  one 
out  of  this  large  Horticultural  Club  that  is 
experimenting  on  different  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ?  In  my  first  letter  Uncle  Mark  said 
he  wished  others  would  follow  me  in  raising 
seedlings.  He  tries  to  please  us  and  we  ought 
to  please  him.  I  am  doing  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  please  him.  Last  Spring  he  told  us 
how  ro  graft;  I  have  done  grafting  before,  but 
this  year  I  grafted  three  small  trees  to  Bald¬ 
wins,  and  one  out  of  the  three  lived.  How 
many  of  the  Cousins  tried  grafting  last 
Spring  ?  If  there  is  any  one  who  did,  please 
write  and  let  us  know  how  you  succeeded. 

O.  F.  Fuller. 

[Thanks  for  your  kind  words.  You  are  on 
the  right  track,  u.  M.] 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


OUT  in  riDMO  I  James  River.  Va..  in  a 
bilLur  rflUflio  1  Northern  settlement.  Ulus, 
t rated  circular  free  J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Va. 


WEALTHY  FARMERS  gJotKSKrtojSSH[ 

business  and  reside  In  a  CHy,  can  huve  a  circular,  with 
outs  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  for  sale  on  easy  terms, 
by  writing  to  JOHN  H.  .1 0 11 N .SON, 

K.  K.  Agent  htrlniillslil,  Ohio. 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


INVESTORS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  wrote  to  you  last  so  I  will  try 
again.  Three  of  those  melon  seeds  came  up 
that  you  sent  me;  one  of  the  vines  did  not 
have  any  melons  on  but  the  other  two  did 
nicely.  The  seeds  were  planted  on  sod  ground; 
two  large  ones  and  one  Bmall  oue  got  ripe,  the 
rest  did  not  get  ripe.  One  weighed  24  pounds 
and  one  2G,  the  small  one  about  15  pounds. 
One  measured  three  feet  four  inches  around 
lengthwise,  and  two  feet  three  inches  around 
the  middle;  the  other  three  feet  six  inches  and 
two  feet  two  inches,  and  the  green  rind  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  white,  was  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  aud  as  nke  a 
melon  as  I  ever  ate.  I  had  a  fine  garden  be¬ 
sides.  There  were  radishes,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
lettuce,  peas  and  beans. 

Your  niece,  Ollie  Pike. 

Knox  Co.,  Nebr. 

[The  flower  you  enclose  is  a  chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  u.  m  ] 


M  i  ti-  •rotation  about 
pet  cent,  farm  mort- 
i?  years  experience l 

t.Wntkins  &  Co. 

icW  \  L.K. 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Nlade, 


.000,000  loaned 


wwiuuv  luouaii ;  no(  a  dolliii  lest.  J, 
iwreoce,  Kansas,  and  243  Uroatiway, 


1  ISTAnd,  while  J>ru part'd  In  oil.  Is  so  compound 
ed  that  it  Is  (niptiaxihle  for  It  to  become  rancid. 

1  riTSE  WARE  of  ull  Imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  an#  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  the  batter. 

1  t3T  If  you  cannot  tret  the  “Improved”  write  us 
to  know- whore  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
I  expense.  (48) 

HUMS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Burllnifton,  Vt. 


1  A  IJ  DO  —Agricultural,  Grazing,  Fruit  and  Timber, 

LAnUO  “1  aim  Ti-iim.  A. mi,  CluULammgii  v_lty 
property  For  catalogue  send  green  stamp 
to  J.  N.  BROW  N,  1S2  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


awplcmnug  and  illachinrr j 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Can  now  grasp  u  fortune.  Out- 
fit  worth  SI  0  free.  Address K  G. 
Rips  >i;t&  Co.,lOBarolay  St..  N.Y, 


AGENTS 


Treatise  on  Improved  method; 
SEN  T  FREE.  Wonderful  roealt.- 
Tahlee  of  Yields,  Prioes,  Profits 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAS  MAS  CFG  C0„ 

Waynesboro,  Fa. 


FARMSRS  and  F  YRIYICR 

CAN  MAKE  _ 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars, 
Vddress  J.  O.  VhenRDV  *  GO  Philadelphia.  Pa 


SONS 


iiwnta,  FV.II  Z>ntr, 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non -Explosive  Steam  Engines.  Rest  Railway  &  Lever 
Horae-P.  'were,  Threshing-Machines,  Straw-preserving 
Threshers;  La  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows, Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Nukes, Cultivators  Feed  Mills 
Feed  Steamers, etc  ete.U  iikki.kh&Mkuck  Co. .Albany 
N.Y.  Established  iSdi.  Bond  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


oAHUS  FOR  1883 

G-I/^Wuc  ilfHily  prliitHl  In  tii-Htv  IM„. 

on  oO  I  . Will  I  I  II  1,0  ii(l  litrUK,*  nil  u 

Milk**,  -lu.t  Mill,  II)  riw.  ill)  lill.T  II K>  I  I.T 

IiULKv  I  uni  imI  nirni-n  a  ml  plain,  1. 

I-  PI.  Uil.  >  LOItAUv,  lni[i*i*l,  uni  (■in. 

ha  ml  ilcsIgiiK,  SiO».  J2  MVP'S 
IIUi!  rmarnl  hv  liamt  mii*I  !UiV*«*r>  ’JZr. 
nt-vf  Allium  of  Niinipt***  ftir  Agint**.  f'i. 
•Ku  fife  £00  XF.W  LU  SH, Ns  millet)  thU 
•tv  pri.inpfU  tlllfsl.  III. INK  I  AltftS  nt 
Till  AS  IIIION.  X  TO.  >♦.»  (. .fiiH,  i  nnn. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark; — Myself  and  two 
brothers  are  interested  in  reading  the 
children’s  letters  and  wish  to  join  the 
Horticultural  Club.  Our  father,  who  Is  a 
subscriber  of  the  Rural,  received  from  it  last 
Spring  a  paper  of  h  illybock  Beeds.  We  nave 
now  from  it  three  plants,  all  thrifty  looking. 
Baby  Florence  pulled  up  the  first  one,  saying 
it  was  a  weed.  We  have  a  flying  squirrel, 
caught  last  week  in  the  woods.  It  was  lying 
in  a  rotten  tree  six  inches  through.  Father 
hit  the  tree  with  an  ax  when  the  handsome 
little  fellow  stuck  his  head  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
tree.  Father  immediately  plugged  up  the 
hole,  cut  the  tree  off  two  feet  each  way  from 
the  hole  aud  brought  it  to  the  house,  squirrel 
and  all,  for  he  was  safely  imprisoned.  When 
we  let  him  out  he  flew  against  mother’s  apron. 
She  oaught  him  in  her  hand  and  put  him  iu  a 
cage.  Katy  Ingraham. 

Binghamton,  Broome  Go.,  N.  Y. 


Latest  out,  and  beat  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 
I.KWIH  NT  It  A  Y1KK,  Vork.  Pa 


LEARN  TELECRAPHY 

jroiltnolo  omployr 


T  1 1 II  III  It  Ml  f  III  It  wives  profitable  employment 
1  U  U IV  U  ill  L  JV  the  year  round.  We  give  written 
guwrautee  to  furnish  good  situation 
Write  for  particulars 

OBERLIN  TELEGRAPH  CO., 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  CHA8. 
M.  Gibbs  u>6  Sycamore  8t.,  (Tn’tl,  o.,  pi  w .  ft. 
Rt.  8yr»«'i*o.  N  V.  and  4.58  Klver  Rt..  Troy,  N  V 


Can  now  gTasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 
1(1  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


GHfcAl  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS,  o 

Pittsburgh.  <8 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK 


I  wish  to  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks, 
he  receipt  of  a  beautiful  Christmas  card 


OUT 

b.  Watchmakers  By  nialL  Mo.  Clrcnlan 

fro*.  J.  a  1UKCH  a  CO. .  SB  Uar*  St  N  * 


Write  far  t.srge  Illnitrstefl  C«t»lo*oe 
Rifles, Shot  Gum,  Revolver,, son l  o.  o.  d  for  ciemiuitooo. 


$Uuj  gufcUcationjJ 


^igftUattcattS 


gmylrotm*  and  ^Hathittcty 


Senator  David  Davis  owns  a  900-acre 
sheep  farm  in  Georgia. 

Representative  Pacheco,  of  California, 
an  anti-land  monopolist.,  has  taken  an  indefi¬ 
nite  leave  of  absence  from  Congress,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  wife's  illness. 

Senator  Windom's  wealth  has  been  gained 
since  1875,  when  he  invested  all  his  spare 
money  in  Colorado  town  sites.  The  result 
was  that  lots  for  which  he  paid  $50  one  sea¬ 
son  sold  for  $1,500  the  next  season. 

U.  S.  Treasurer  Gtlfillen,  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Florida,  will 
have  other  persons  associated  w ith  him,  and 
during  the  conrng  yesr  will  plant  no  fewer 
than  a  thousand  acres  with  orange  trees. 

Bbisbjn  Walker  sold  the  Washington  Re¬ 
public  a  few  years  ago,  paid  his  debts,  and 
with  $20  in  his  pocket  started  for  Colorado. 
He  now  on  ns  a  large  ranch  and  is  said  to  be 
quite  wealthy.  His  money  was  made  in  land 
speculation  in  Denver. 

Ex  Governor  Stanford  is  exercising  his 
mind  over  the  most  important  irrigation 
scheme  yet  heard  of  in  California.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  build  immense  reservoirs  in  Lytle 
Creek,  Santa  Ana  aud  Mill  Creek  canyons 
aud  to  store  all  W  inter  water  that  can  be 
gathered.  By  a  system  of  aqueducts  and 
minor  ditches  the  plains  of  Sau  Bernadino, 
Pomona  and  Riverside  may  thus  be  flooded. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  eanse 
human  suffering  result  from  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  liver.  Area’s  Cathartic  Pills 
act  directly  npm  these  organs,  and  are  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  cure  the  diseases  caused  by  their  derange 
ment.  Including  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Dys¬ 
pepsia.,  Headache.  Dysentery,  and  a  host  of 
other  ailments,  for  all  of  which  tt>ey  are  a  safe,  sure- 
prompt,  aud  pleas  >nt  remedy.  The  extensive  use  of 
thece  Pills  by  eminent  physicians  in  regular  practice, 
shows  unmistakably  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  medical  profession. 

These  Pills  are  compounded  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  only.  and  are  absolutely  free  from  calomel 
or  any  other  injurious  iDgrr  client. 

A  Ssullercr  from  Headache  writes  t 

“Arua’s  Ftli-S  are  Invaluable  to  me.  and  are  my 
con-taut  compact  n.  I  have  been  &  severe  sufferer 
from  Headache,  and  your  PILL-- are  the  only  th  ng  X 
con'd  look  t  for  relief.  One  dose  will  quickly  move 
my  bow  els  and  free  my  head  from  pain  They  are 
the  most  effective  and  tnc  easiest  physic  I  have  ever 
found.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  In  their  praise 
and  1  always  do  so  when  cicoaato't  offers. 

‘  W  L.  Paul.  Of  W.  L  Page  &  Bro. 

“Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va ,  June  s,  18S&. 

The  Rkv.  Francis  B.  Harlowk,  writing  from  A t- 
lanta,  Oa.,  sa>  s:  '  Per  some  years  east  1  have  been 
subject  to  constipation,  from  which,  in  spite  of  the 
use  .if  medicine  o*  various  hinds  I  suffered  increas¬ 
ing  Inconvenience,  until  some  mouths  ago  I  began 
taking  AVER  a  PILLS-  They  have  entirely  corrected 
the  costive  habit,  and  have  vastly  improved  my  gene¬ 
ral  health.” 

AVer’s  Cathartic  Fills  correct  lrregularl'les  of 
the  bowels,  st’inulate  the  appetite  and  digestion, 
and  by  their  prompt  and  thorough  action  give  tone 
and  vigor  to  the  whole  physical  economy. 

PREPARED  BY 


GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 

The  newest  and  best  general  collection. 

MUSICAL  FAVORITE. 

The  newest  collection  of  the  beat  Piano  Music 


MINSTREL  SONGS,  Old  and  New. 
The  most  popular  Melodies  In  the  world. 

FRANZ’S  ALBUM  OF  SONGS. 
Unequaled  array  of  German  gems. 


(WEXilOLTli  i  Ps.lT.NT.) 


XFrr»’wib^py] 


BEAUTIES  OF  SACRED  SONG. 

Large  numbers  of  the  best  songs. 

The  above  are  types  of  about  thirty  volumes  each 
containing  more  than  200  pages,  sheet  music  size, 
and  ailed  with  the  very  best  selected  music  of  its 
class,  all  permanently  valuable,  and  all  neat  and 
elegant  Books.  Price  of  each;  plain,  $2.00,  in  cloth. 
$2..a0;  gUt,  $3.00. 


/I  Awarded1  ‘FIT.ZT  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
J  at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1680. 
TVas  awarded  the  liry  t  lyrrniinin 
"  71  at  the  Inferuutiooi  1 1  .xbiliilion  in 
f  Philadelphia.  lit  1876,  tu.d accepted 

1  by  the  Judge-  as 

J  SUPERIOR  TO  AM  Y  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

Tt  la  the  BEST  KN  IFE  in  the 
_7  r  irortd  to  cut  jln«/'iv</fjt!Tn  brie,  to 
cut  down  mr.if  civ stark,  to  cut  rnni- 
>  talks  for  feed,  hi  cut  or  for 
ilttehiii"  in  n  un-hoe.  and  ln-eno 
equal  fi  r  cut  line  en-ll‘igc  freni  t  lie 

silo.  TUT  IT. 

I  /  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

V  Manufactures  only  by 

ilRAM  HOLT  Sc  CO.  m.“o.s.0a.’ 

For  sals  by  Jlardrerc  Xr-rhant*  nn,1  fit.  *- r'  <  trolly. 


THE  NORWAY  MUSIC  ALBUM  is  a  splen¬ 
did  aud  unique  book.  lllled  with  s'orse  music 
and  Runic  Rhymes,  such  as  Longfellow  loved, 
and  Ole  Bull  best  InterD'eted,  and  costs  $1.50 
plain;  $3.10  In  cloth;  $1.00  gilt. 


Send  for Lists,  describing  onr  attractive  and  useful 
Book*  oi  Musical  Literature  $1  toS-j.our 
collection;1  of  ciasslca  music.  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven  ($5  per  vol.)  & is.,  See. 

Any  book  mailed  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITS0N&  CO.y  Boston, 

H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  313  BROADWAY ,  N.  Y 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINE 


***  “Test  a  man's  profession  by  his  prac¬ 
tice.  Physician,  heal  thyself  1”  Physicians 
not  only  heal  themselves  with  Kidney-Wort, 
but  prescribe  it  for  others  for  the  worst 
cases  of  biliousness  and  constipation,  as  well 
as  for  kidney  complaints.  If  you  feel  out  of 
sorts  and  don’t  know  why,  try  a  package  of 
Kidney-Wort  and  you  will  feel  like  a  new 
creature. — Adv. 


Dr.  J.C.  AYER  &  Co,, Lowell, Mass 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


The  oldest,  largest,  m-  ec  entorprls'ng,  rella  le  *nd 
va  uible  agr.eu. rural,  i  lvc  Stn  k  i  nd  Family  Weekly 
la  the  count,  y.  (Estaodshtd  35  years. 

ONE  YEAR-'**  is-TVS-nNLY  Si  *25 

Address  -  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland. O 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  KEEP  POSTED. 

RETURNS  MADE  ON  DAY  OF  RECEIPT 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED  AND  ATTENDED  TO 
PERSONALLY. 

LEOPOLD  WEIL, 

Exporter  and  Ceneral  Commission  Merchant 

123  MERCER  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


Corn  Mill  845 


FARMERS  and  FARMERS’  SONS 

CAN  MAKE  pIS  &osNr°H 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars. 
Address.  J.  C.  McCURDY  *  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fmp  cmfutg  ami  gflachincnj 


52  ft  2  6  n.  P.  8  600 

*3  ®  “  KII.P.  650 

3  lOll.P.  850 
p  12  II.  P.  1000 

15  H.  P.  8  850  .'Sect  fordes. 
20  If.  »*.  l«5*t  crtpilve  cat- 
2511.  P.  1 250  >  iiogue._$E t 


WE  WA\T  100(1  more  BOOKAGEXTS 

For  Gen.  DODGE'S  AUcn.  SHERMAN'S  Bran  New  Boo  a 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


“  I  have  used  the  ‘AC¬ 
ME’  Pulverizing  Har¬ 
row,  Clod  Crasher  and 
Leveler  on  soil  so  heavy 
that  an  ordinary  harrow 
would  hardly  make  an 
impression;  by  giving  it 
a  few  strokes  (with  the 
‘A  C M E ’)  the  hard 
lumps  were  transformed 
into  cl  mellow  soil  fib  to 
receive  any  crop.”  (See 
pcLge  16  this  paper.) 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


SKIN  CURE 


Sawing  Made  Easy. 

r\  The  New  Improved 

&A.  MONARCH  LIGHTNING 

rft  T a  the  cheapest  and  best. 

IA\  »  i  \  hoy  sixteen  y.ars  ole 

(7  ft  fs  Q  t)  can  saw  lugsytxvl  and  easy. 

[|vt>y  &  -i (  on  ten  trial  Send 
postal  for  Illustrated  Cataloim''  "^mining  tesMmon- 
fals  and  full  pariloulnrs.  AGENTS  >>  ANTED. 
Monarch  Lightning  Saw  Co. .  ll»  xtoaxolnh  oL .  Chicago. 


Introduction  “by  Gm  Sherman.  Superb  DltutraEoim,  This 
great  work  wu  mbfcrlbcd  for  by  res' {.Arthur,  Gtn.  Grunt, 
anti  AwvVrwJr  of  emmoi r men,  hnd  is  itmfOTKil  as  tho  most 
Valuiililc  and  Thritlinc  hunk  rreryrriffm-  It  S ells  like 
and  is  the  trmnriest  chance  *,n  coin  mnrf  <t  roftetd  to  1  cents. 
Sen'T  fttt  \reia1ar*.  3Vrn».  Specimen  Plate.  etc-,  ail  free* 

to  \.  I>  U4lRTItl\<;  r«i\  A  CO..  II  art  Ion!.  <  thik 


Is  Warranted  to  Cure  £ 

„  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS.  ® 

a  INFLAMMATION,  IHLK  CRUST. 

ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  g 

DISEASES'  OP  HAIR  AND  SCALP.  2 

SCROFLT  A  ULCERS.  TENDER ITCHINGS.  ^ 
o  and  PIMPLES  on  parts  of  the  body.  « 
ltmak.es  thn  skin  white,  sort  and  smooth;  removes 
tan  aud  freckles,  and  is  tho  BEST  toilet  dressing  IN 
THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up,  TWO  bottles  in 
one  package,  consisting  of  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  It.  Price  $1.  per  package- 


NF \V8 PA PK«*>  %Nl>  VIA GAZINK  . 

ISend  G  cents  for  catalogue  of  T.m»  1  newspapers 
[aud  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Clnb  Rates.  I 

Agents  wanteii  at  every  P.  <*. 

I  H.  A.  KKNVON;  P.  M  ,  Dwight.  IIL 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHELF, 


WNew  Styles  Gold  Beve'ed  Edge  and 
Cftromo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largest  varioiy  and  lowest  prices,  50 
ciipjmos  with  name  10c.,  a  present  with 

each  order.  CiAVfOI  Boos.  ftCx.Cllncouv.lle.Oon 


Im;irovetl  Extension  Ju.t  i’atcnU#. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 

Sllllli.AA  matlt  by  one 
Agenl  in  lifty-vlx  days. 

full  particulars  ami  lot.  of  tutoti  re- 
port*,  Hhowrinir  quick  Salt  *  and  1at§« 
rroftu,  IVit.  .Vo  JYtfoM  or  Boxing 
churget  to  \  Address  at  onct 

and  secure  choice  Urritorr  free^ 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  <St  CO., 
CINCINNATI,  U. 


“  /  had  Salt  Rheum  for  1»  years,  4  packages  of 
your  Skin  Cure  entirety  cured  me.”  F.  P.  lA»elle- 
Merced,  Cal 

C-.  N.  Crlttenton,  Sole  Wholesale  Agent,  for  Dr 
C.  W.  Benson’s  Remedies,  113  Fulton  St..  New  York. 


r*  Btin  FORGET  S*SF 

NV.W  C.VKDS, 


A.  J.  C.  C.  Jerseys,  Cows  or  Heif¬ 
ers.  at  low  prices.  Address  Box 
SW,  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


l.»  All  Cbror.  -s.  The  lovcite^f&rey  d«t-  r.  i  -verecen. 

To  excel  In  oaallty  Is  onr  aim.  Xsme: a  ntrw sty  le  type. 
Satm  io  Licvk  o?  a. i  sijUs,  Herel  Tdjre  Imported  Holiday 
and  IVrltduy  Card?,  with  ti-l  pace  illustrated  Premium 
LL:*  ,  COc,  Outtit  lOe«  K.  F.  *.ATU>  A  CO.  Northford,  Conn, 


THE  BEST 


We  will  guarantee  the  “  LOT  UI.T,  ”  WASH E It  bt  do  belter 
work  aud  do  it  easier  and  In  less  t  ime  than  any  other  machine 
In  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  If  tt  don’t  wish  tha 
.  __  elothoe  clean,  without  rubbing,  wo  will  refund  the  moms  . 

^ACENTS  WANTED  wfouisHDv 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  875  to  8150  per 
month.  Farmers  make  8'NO  to  i»s00  during  tbaavint-jr.  La- 
dies  have  great  suucuea  selling  this  Washer.  R^utli  prteoonly 
85.  Sample  to  tlioee  dcrinng  auagcncy  83.  Also  the  Cole- 
C  brated  KUY8TONE  \XrRXNGUR8  at  manufaemrers’ 
-L  lowest  priew.  We  In  vile  the  strictest  Investigation.  S«?ud 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  strong  net- work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  as  tho  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  (Linger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  .lust  the 
fence  for  farmer-,,  gardeners,  stock-misers,  and  rail 
roads ;  very  oesirablo  fur  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  ru-Lproul  puntltwUl  la.tAlite- 
tiine.  It  issnnorier  to  hoards  In  every  re  poet,  and  fur 
betterth.ii  Irarbea  wire  NVea->k  for  11a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  w  t.au  it-rolf  lum  favor.  The  Skimp 
wick  Gates,  made  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  rtw' 
wire,  duly  all  Co cu petition  In  nnutne-v,  Ughfuess. 
strength  l>iul  dtiraln  liy.  WeslsO make  ihoBKB'V  and 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  Hf.it-oi-f.v- 
iso  Gate.  Ask  bard  ware  doulera,  or  for  price  fist  and 
par'iculars  address 

SederwU-k  Brow.,  ltlrhiunnd,  Ind 


LOVELL  WASHER  GO.,  ERIE,  Pa. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  MORROW 

*.0 Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


0i;4*.<fr,i.-c.i  ifbinr-4  m.t.'T 

irury  render  nf  Ik  i>  I'UWlDllWn 
/uM|  Fp«5  Ilf  rl»l»rH<N  Xr-.I 

Ct krtftiUy.  ,ft"  it  pn MMl4  4; 
m< a  tcith.  Wo  pi»*  i<n  wmqhm 
Household  mper  on  i  d  Tlu>  Knnil  llo  iuo 
number  of  which  couiali 
iUuBtracQj,  auil  rtlk*«l  with  v^Ior 
Farmer, 
mnd  Poem*, 


OR  STOR.1I  GLASS  AND  THEIOIO.HUTUU  COMBINED, 
WILL  ’rjUX.X.  YOU  I 

tt  wM  detect  ;•  udlndicate  e  rreet  \y  any  chango  In  the  -w  eather  12  to  -18  hour* 
in  mlvauco.  It  w . .1  tell  w  hut  kind  -i  f  storm  is  appcoocliUig,  and  front  what 
direction— im-nluuhlt*  lo  iiuvigittorH.  liirmers  can  plan  their  work 
ue  oriUngtO  ita  ptxxUelioita.  8uv»-*  .»<!  time.-*  its  cool  in  a  single  season 
Ha.-  an  incumtu  Uiennou.eteratUi.du.vl,  wlucll  alone  >a  worth  the  price  of  thd 
Ouidv.iaUoa.  Pne  gr-..it  \\  I’.ATlIlcR  1NDI I  ’  VTOlt  laeudurred  by  thn 

f  “  i'K  BEST  3NTHE  WORLD ! 

xronuKor  aro  jnit  in  .a  ni»>?Jy  llDi^boa  wal  uni  tfwmo 


ix  *u  *«  Gu»m 

*  i^>vn4!.!  Litrmy.  AcnciiHur*!  and 

“„v  _ 1  I! _ *  Jouriiiil.  ci»*>h 

dll  cic,ht  1m  v,  H-  colunm>.  V'Fdl n^r-ly 

_ _  _  * .  hiou  x«d  s^gccstaM^  rcr  the 

urdcoer  aul  Ho-m  ■«  ♦  t  r  .  ii-u  >»..f-!:es 

QAHful  Knowloifv.  l.ftdVe*’  Fnncrr  Work.  Wu  lad 
Humor,  Kxpoiun’S  ot  HuUibu^.  K.n.liug1  *.-r  t1-..-  Y«>utte. 
ew.  It  tvplpio  «Uh  Tiltiiblo  tnJormhllon.  and  rtbet* 
often  had  In  a  single  l**u©  mniH  him  or  s\igiv*ti<ni  w^nh  twice 
the  oo<;  of  a  iqt>»eri;iilo u.  WMup  t*1  liteofiuo  riU 

dpi  end  id  wr  into  idonMQiU  of  hom**s  where  tt  t»  tail  already 
known,  mi  now  make  ihe  following  u np:*i.i.n  ud  vdTcr : 
rtc«i]  '  on'.  Flfl>  Orilti  i-a  *iax\- a  ur  tetf(  »r>*d 

The  Rural  llt#iMe  Jo«irnul  /  ^  Year.  hmJ  ^*o 

srnd  Free  5i i.»  ntiti  Six  A  ulu»bU'  and  I  acftil  Frcm- 
lums  tia  h*1 1’ 1.  Surup  Plrtitre  Album,  cuu iilniug  14 
■ 

verv  d  ^irkhle  for  *t*>80TaUiia  fHnnv  ariitilvi.  for  #crap* books.  eUj. 
2.  Ludlca1  Lnc<»  Tits  »%inclu  s  fotu;.  mid  of  vert  nretty  ; 

will  he  »uni  !•»  >•  -  t j i *.*  .  '  U  i.  J5.  \«l| uvtikblc  W  ivteh  Kt't  . 

This  is  a  kov  that  will  wind  any  wntoh  m  it  adju>ts  ii^clf  to  fit 
any  po*i.  it  it  h»  .l^omely  hni-hc.i,  ami  a  mod  us«-*ui  and 
hail  dr  A.-urle  tor  t  ir  nrjo.  4.  EU^icmti  ('nrti^Uaa  Klnifer 
Kin*,  for  lmlj  of  jfcnUiimAti.  with  £uM>ptatitd  top  and  name¬ 
plate.  ThlaU  a  pr*»U?  rins,  and  ottetbar  wiil  la. it  a  lifi-ntm*. 
6.  lieatiilfiil  l.udli’w*  Jet  Brooch,  »>l  buiid-jme  pat  urn, 
neat  and  «y  -»» .  •  l  "'III  a  •;  •-  *•.  The*  MvatJe 

Oracle*  or  t>*j-»»'‘»in*i#»nx  m/f.  c  the  ai*i  of  nbwb  you  cau  sell 
any  numHor  c»r  uunihrca  Uum^ki  of  by  member*  of  a  company ,  tell 
the  ago  of  your  friend*,  ate.  The‘*i  ilttclM  arc  all  raloabls  and 


I'G  N  A  I, 

n'A  n  n 


,<X  /  ~7\n  ElegantScriptType,x  ^  . 

/ on 50  beauilfullnipoi  luti  chi 
J  / ruriln,  100. 14  l'k».  $  l.  20  |)uatl  l>*v«l\T rfy* 

GO /  sHtodjrolrunl*  with  l«ppsit  corners, 

Ac-’Ut«' largo  ull-um  containing  ullthulati-ilSy 
> /  style*  oflmportril  b»r»l  «<lp*  ntnl  Satin  fling© 
r  caril,.  with  lUwtrnUil  nrcmlt.nl  llat*  pilvatctcrms 
to  KtDtt,  v,c.  CXUD  Ml LiS,  NortnlorU,  Conn. 


most  eminent  Phy-  tcuns. 
and  ScicuLUo  rm  --n  iif  ihc 

Tho 'Thermometer  and  1D«I _  _ I _ _ _ _ 

vi  ith  Haver  plated  trunrn i ogs,  otc.,  n  ;Lug  it  n  Ivu  utlful  an  well  a»  mw-rul  o», 
nanit-uL  We  will  son.  I  you  a  sample  oucytL  to  y  ovir j  Jao- ,  logood 

tvnlttr,  on  receipt  ol  s  1,  or  s.x  lor  8  1-  A g c n Im  are  maRlDg  from  &>  ti'$2u 
daily  Hi-lliug  tliem.  A  trial  trill  >-inruic«jp  i.  OnlOt  at  I'lltie,  It  bell*  at 
S1G IIT!  Just  lint  thing  to  sell  to  tarmor-  .  inert  .lutnti*.  eta.  Invaluable  to 
cve.-yliody.  U.  S.  I'o  t.i- <•  Stamps  taken  it'  in  good  order,  but  money  pre¬ 
ferred.  Audits  \,  unt ml  ,'vcrvvvUore.  send  for  Circular  and  terms. 
Adilrosa tdl.  i-dfs  to  OSWEGO  THE U.HOMKTKR  X\  OKKS, 
{Litryicti  e*  iibdshmes.t  oj'lhs *<>1  inikr.crU!)  Osw ego,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 

\V«  roft-r  bi  this  Mayor,  Po-itn.-istr-r,  County  Ob  V.  First  and  Second 
Nitioual  lkinks.  or  any  buslneas  house  m  Usw.  -o,  N.  y. 

HVi.’s  j/oi.r  F'ist  Cbur-c,  f  isatv  •ru  t  Stats  plainly,  ami  remit  bv  tnanev-o rd«r 
Jnir'r  oti  .’.  ie  1". >tk  or  triirr,  at  <n,r  risk. 

Tills  will  undo  u  Heiiutimi  ii'id  Very  1  wful  I’rMont, 

READ  Wn  VT  TUB  PUBLIC  ».VY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  And  Pool',  ItnnmtitUT  wor^ ,  a,  iv.-U  x*  nm,  that  .  :.I  t  -  dultii Y.  'l  enn  relr  on  it 
gyerr  tltnu.  Carr.  Cun*.  B.  Roott-v  Ship  ’'IwUlgkt,”  S»U  t  i n .  i - w 

Barometer  rceelv-.-d  !tt  *.»1  order,  and  must  r  iy  the,  the  InKtrnment  ulre,  perfect  i.u 
L.faotiou  la  otorr  reip-et.  H  L  neatly  tunde  anil  wonderfully  eheap  at  two  d.iilari. 

Uko.  K,  lk OMOm,  )t .  C.  K.  K.  Oihee,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Poopa  Ttnromot^.  haa  alrwvfv  mved  mo  many  time*  it*  eo,t,  In  foretelling  the  weather, 
It  b  ;i  Wnndieflil  eurltiaky  an  !  wurW*  to  porfcolloa.  K.  J  Ro»«rr«o*,  iiilwar.kee.W  ls. 

HE  XV  A  It  B  Oh  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS.  None  gemitiw 
without  out  I'rado  Mark,  and  Signature  of  J.  A.  Toon,  ou  buck  of  Instra- 

Every  instrument  wnmmted  Perfect  and  N«b'aM*.  Size  9Vlnche«  long 
w  ide.  If  aot  satdBileii  on  receiving  the  Instrument,  return  ft  at  once  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Pleu»6  state  where  you  saw  ou.™  udvnrtisap-.'t'it. 


GOOD  COFFEE 


.  AT  HALF  COST. 

.er  day.  at  horn*, 
hncinuatl,  Ohio. 


to  s  to 

i  BROG., 


f Vo, 

Address  .SUE] 


Guaranteed  .it  home.  Ad 

(i  esv  .».  n.  MD.IMIti 
*V  Ciaetitimli.  O 


Gilt  Edge  Compliment  Carda.  with  name  and  ele- 
gaut  case,  l()c.  H.  M.  Cook.  Meriden.  Conn. 


Large  ohrotno  cards,  n  >  *  alike,  with  name,  10c 
Postpaid.  G.  L.  Rkkd  *  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


rV/vTAlOCULnJ 

g  ^USsToTcardek  field  ™ 

»>’  °^Vr  ,1  1  ■—  ^ 

fr  k  imUnm/  y  ri  nuVr a  cv*-~  n.  . 


HANPBoQKj  r«^»Sife 


GAfiocmffeotMins 


M  YEAR.— •  MONTHLY 


Company 


£PAT’S  CURE  FOR  THE  TOOTHACHE 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GARDEN,  YOU  NEED 


Before  marriage  she  was  dear,  and  he  was 
her  treasure;  after  marriage  she  became  dear¬ 
er  and  he  treasurer ;  but  they  were  not  bois¬ 
terously  happy  after  all. 

A  little  girl  of  seven  years  exhibited  much 
disquiet  at  hearing  of  a  new  exploring  expe¬ 
dition.  When  asked  why  she  should  care 
about  it,  she  said,  “If  they  discover  any  coun¬ 
tries,  that  will  add  to  the  geography  I  have  to 
study;  there  are  countries  enough  in  it  now.” 

“Charles,”  she  said,  as  she  brushed  his 
hair  back  from  his  forehead  when  he  sat  read¬ 
ing  the  paper  yesterd  ly  morning,  “  why  is  a 
watch  dog  smaller  in  the  morning  than  he  is 
at  night  ?” — “He  ain’t.” — “Yes  he  is.  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  to  be  let  out  at  night  and 
taken  in  in  the  morning.” 


ESTABLISHED  1845. 

300  H 11  IT  TM  Pit  tt  U,I.U&TRJITIOJ\'S, 

With  a  richly  colored  plate  or  groan  of  Carnations, 
ftnh  h  descript  Ira  priced  list  of  2  0110  varieties  of 
FtfOWKR  and  VkObtabMI  seeds— with  rn  eh  useful 
Information  up  n  their  culture— lfiUpagMg— mailed  to 
all  applicants  enclosing  0  cents  to  prepay  postage. 

POTATO  CA  TA  1,01.11  E, 

50  pages — 10c  •  with  directions  for  culture. 

Our  NOVELTY  SHEET,  giving  full  particulars 
of  all  the  leading  novelties,  mailed  free. 

THE  RURAL  PREMIUM  CORN. 

Rural  *1  boroughbred  Xr'l I  ri t;~ 
and  Rural  Dent. 

Price  of  each,  25  cents  per  packet;  60  cents 
pint;  $1.00  per  quart,  by  mail,  post  paid. 


I’ll  tic  It  to  the  dure,  and  let  some  wan  2.— “There  some  wan  knockin’.  Re  jabers 
ull  It.  out  Shure  an'  It  won’t  hurt  me  an'  It’s  all  ready.  It  Is,  ror  the  operation.” 


Honest  and  Liberal. 

When  the  Hops  In  each  bottle  of  Hop  Bitters  (at 
the  present  price,  $1.25  per  lb.)  cost  more  than  a  bot¬ 
tle  is  sold  for,  besides  the  other  costly  medicines,  and 
the  qua  lit  v  and  price  are  kept  the  same,  we  thluk  it 
is  honest  and  liberal  In  the  propriet"rs,  and  no  one 
should  eomplam,  or  buy  or  use  worthless  stuff,  or 
cheating  bogus  imitations  because  tbe  price  is  less. 

Riches  In  Hop  Farming. 

At  the  present  prices,  ten  acres  In  Hops  will  bring 
more  money  than  five  hundred  acres  In  any  other 
farming;  and.  If  there  Is  a  consumer  or  dealer  who 
thinks  the  price  of  nop  Bit  ters  high,  remember  that 
Hops  are  $i.',’5perlb  .and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  Hops  In  Hop  BPteis  and  the  price  remain  the 
same  as  formerly.  Don’t  buy  or  use  worthless  stuff 
or  imitations  because  the  price  is  less.  —Adv, 


eautifullv  Illustrated;  devoted  Exclusively 
to  the  Garden. 

o„It,hf0V.!r,lln!to.rs  ar« al1  acknowledged  authorities 
on  the  subjects  treated  by  them. 

VALUABLE  SEED  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  TO  EACH 
SUBSCRIBER. 

SI  .OO  per  years  Hoop. (with  premium*)  S5.GO. 
.  Sample  copy  free.  Vol.  I V.  begin-Jun.,  ’83  . 

B..K.  BLISS  A  SONS.  34  Barclay  St..  New  York.  . 


3.—“  Come  In!  Give  the  dure  a  mighty  4.—“  The  tooth  out  at  last.  "Och.murther’ 
sharp  pull  for  It  sticks  a  little.”  And  lt>  the  head  of  me  that’s  pulled  off  for 

sure!" 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


Practical  Gardeners,  made  us  ruoJiiat  tiicnf*:»^slty  more 
strongly  than  most  seed  dealers,  we  very  curly  in  our 
career  us  xenlsmcn  inaugurated  ihc  practice  of  testing 
all  seeds  before  selling.  From  the  MtiaU  tests  beyun  in 
1H72,  this  practice  lias  exttiniml  and  become  r-o  syv 
temruired  that  the  prist  season  It  required  tfio  entire  us< 
of  one  of  oi:r  larjp  t  ^recoil  ouse>  for  out  sect!  tells  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter,  and  .afterwords  In  spring  in  the 
open  trrojno  v>*  ha, l  set  out  tunny  thousand  plants,  rep- 
res<3»Hti»vj  tlte  stock  in  vegetable  '*oeiL  alone  of  aver  900 
Ifrmveri.  All  til c\ci  lew  arc  r  rnrlcd  om  1  .  Ir  r  the  per 
in  of  PKTHK  J 1  li  N  Dli K5<  >N .  ,nd  as  the 
.iL*r-.OT ot  <kGfir«lviiInar for  i  ’*  n.i-  n  1  1  t .  )onj»  and 
as  varied  nn  experience  a*  utoxt  *neu  m  *ns  t  on* 

no  red  with  fin:  soil,  ic  will  be  seen  that  we  arc  placed  in 
,t  position  tojudtfe*  not  only  »v  to  the  i;.;i  it* mating  prop 
crtlcs.  but  wh  it  r.  of  far  lAcnr  impmuru  <*.  the  purity  of 
am!  the  ktmU  ■»?  .-eds  best  suited  for  nil  jrnrdcning 
purposes,.  If  therefore  you  can  buy  seeds  us  cheaply 
from  us,  and  Wc  think  if  you  will  compare  prices  you 
will  find  that  you  can— Ir  will  tcruiinlv  Iw  to  your  inter- 
esi  to  do  sn.  (liq  OltnlotfUv  lor  KvtTV tlllllff 

for  the  Carden  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 


t^rNc  wjlo  m  eSewing 

^0 Union  Square N.Y*’chi'ca6dN aL.° 

orancf;  pass  or  Atlanta  ga  . 


7s  Pulverizing  Harrow, 

,  Clod  Crusher  A:  Leveler. 


5— "What’s  wrong  wld  ye.  Pat?"  "’Tls  6.- Explanations  and  congratulations  fol- 
me  tooth  ye’ve  Jlsl  pulled  out  wid  the  dure  low.  and  Pat  gains  his  good  humour,  though 
handle."  he  loses  his  tooth  " 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
only  Sheller  that  uses 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 


AND 


7  00  Bushels 

PER  DAY. 


This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  make-, 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
power. 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
5§lJM  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

Ten  different  kinds  of 


NEARLY  1,000 

KECOKIIRD  PUKK  UK  ED 

Percheron-N  orman  Horses 


The  **  ACRE"  subjects  the  -oil  to  tin-  action  of  a 
Crueller  and  Leveler,  and  to  tbe  Cutting  Lift¬ 
ing,  Turning  processor  double  rows  of  aTEEL 
COL hTEKn  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  give  immense  Cutting  Power  Thus 
the  three  operations  ol  crushing  tumps,  leveling 
off  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the 
soil  ere  perform  oil  m  one  time  The  entire  ab¬ 
sence  ui  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pull¬ 
ing  up  rubbish.  It  Is  UMpeeiitlly  udnpted  to  In¬ 
verted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fat';  works  ucrfeciJy  on  light  sol',  and  Is  the 
on'v  Harrow  or  cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  en 
tire  Surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  cxnnmcmlcd  hy  solcntlllc  and  practical 
Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  It  to  be  the  most 
valuable  recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery, 
wh  lli- 

All  agree  that  “The  Judicious  use  of  an  linple- 
"  meut  like  the  "  A-  me"  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod" 
"  Crusher  nml  Leveler.  In  the  preparation  Of  the  soli," 
"  before  planting,  will  Increase  the  yield  from  Five” 
to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR.PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACME” 
for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  some 
thing  better,  but.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
by  ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send 
it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after 
you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containine;  Hundreds  of 
Testimon  als  from  44  different 
States  and  Territories, 

NASH  A  BUOTKDR, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Offl-et 
Branch  Ofllce,  I  WILLING  TON, 
HARRISBURG,  Pa.  |  New  Jersey. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  entitled  "Tillage  is  Manure” 
will  also  be  sent  to  pnrtleB  who  name  this  paper. 


Imported  and  llred  hy 

M.  W.  DUNIIAM, 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois 

85  mil**  nvni  of  Chicago,  on  &  3.  \T.  IV j. 

jx  468  Of  THE  FINEST 

^  Imported  from  France  by 
jX-  him  during  tho  past 

AC. 12  months, 

(259  since  July  1st,) 


Address  for  Circulars, 


.Sn ellf-rs, Light  and 
fi’ Heavy  IIORSL- 
IpOWERS,  &c. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  romid 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

JSBb/  SHELLER 

Sflpt/  30  bushels  pr  hour. 


n  •  I  e  r\  • 

rower  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  tall  light  farm  work. 

IW~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sand  Wien,  HI, 


UM-AhPota.wi.4aT>^5)T  fey 

Veins  more  than  the  combined  im- 
nortui  ions  of  nil  other  importers  of  all 
kintli*  of  l>rafi  IIoi-mon  from  Fnrope  for 
any  previour  year;  ami  more  than  have 
ever  been  imported  im<l  bred  by  any 
other  mao  or  firm  during  their  entire 
buMim-MM  career. 

.trlii  Hichc  NtatrineiitM  if r n lie  Iioi-ncn 
are  not  included  to  nwell  iiiiihIm-ih  or 
mislead. 

’  Com*  and  see  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing  and  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn. 

Dated  Sept,  i,  rSSa.  Send  for  Catalogue 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

LKY  HARROW 


Still  maintains  its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
In  the  market. 

jt  Is  unsur- , _ 

passed  as  a 

CORN CUL¬ 
TIVATOR. 

and  has  a  ilrst-cluss 


1  KEEP  THE  SYSTEM 


LADIES! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATE.!)  TEAS,  and 
COFFEES  an  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or 
GOLO-BANO  TEA-SET  el!  P*  ee»).  »ur  own  Ira 
portatton.  One  of  these  beautiful  China  ti'a-nets 
given  away  Lo  the  party  senalng  a  club  for  $2i.  Tills 
Is  the  greatest  Inducement,  ever  offered  Send  in 
vour  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  Of  GOOD  TEA  or  ('OK- 
FEE.  and  at  the  »..mc  time  procure;  a  HANDSOME 
CHINA  TEA-SET.  N-'  humhug  Good  Teas  30c  ,  35c., 
and  40c.  per  pound .  Excellent  Teas  50c  aud  fine. .ami 
very  best  from  65o.  toSlo.  When  ig  be  sun- 

ana  mention  what  kind  or  Teas  you  want-wnetlier 
Oolong,  Mixed.  Japan,  Imperial.  Young  Hyson,  Gun 

Iiowder  or  English  Break  rust.  We  are  the  oldestaud 
argest  Tea  Company  In  the  buslm-nn  The  rcpututlon 
of  our  bouse  requires  no  comment,.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  address  THE  GREAT  AMKkICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  0.  Box  m  31  and  33  Vesey  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  aud  you  will  al. 
ways  feel  and  look  well. 
It  is  better  than  lulls  and 
the  usual  purgatives.  Uu 
like  them.lt  does  not  sick 
on  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladles  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  It.  Try  a  25  cent 
box  and  you  will  be  sure 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  In  us  •  \\  //V/l  Yvf,V|  iiJ  YN-/ 

and  giving  n  ill  venial  satisfaction  All  inqu  ring  \'L^  //■  !  I  'VW  >  |1  j  ;  / 

and  orders  from  the  N.  E.  Htules,  N.  Y.,  Ptt.,  Del  ,  //fill  lA  »  if;  \  J  V, //«  i  1 

N.  J..  Mil,,  Va..  and  W  Va„  should  be  addressed  t  _  \\  |  1/  7/f  1  /  //|  /  /  L/ 

G.  B.  Olln  4t  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  From  Cal..  Ore,  \,  /  /  /  1  '  //  I /'J' 

W  ash.  Ter.  and  No*,  to  Batchelor  &  Wylie  Hal  .  '  /  /  /  ///  jj'  /  /  J  * 

Fraiieisoo,  Cal  From  ull  other  States  wid  Tn  _ _  -Z/r  /  /  //  A — r*—  —  .  _ 

rltorles  West  of  the  Mluslsslppl  River,  111  an  -  . '  ■ ^ — - 1  '  .  , 

WIb.  The  Oale  Spring-tooth  Harrow  Co.,  D.  '■  ~ 

trolt,  Mich.  From  the  Dominion  of  Can  di.  J  — t -  -  T- 

Nox  n  Bro's  Mauuf.  Co.,  lngersoll,  Ont.  From' 
all  other  territory  to 

ALBION  MANUF.  CO.,  Albion  Mich 


to  adopt  It  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


9m 


PRICK  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  JAN.  13,  1883 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Llbiarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


places  I  consider  it  decidedly  out  of  place.  Its 
proper  position  is  as  a  single  specimen  or 
group  on  the  lawn,  where  its  strikingly  large, 
distinct,  ornamental  foliage  will  always  at¬ 
tract  attention.  The  plants  do  best  if  started 
in  a  hot-bed  before  removal  to  the  open  air. 


the  plants  on  May  20  following,  and  had  ripe 
tomatoes  from  Livingston’s  Perfection  to  eat 
on  July  28.  The  soil  had  been  manured  with 
well-rotted  stable  manure  and  plowed  twice 
during  the  Winter,  and  a  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  bagasse  had  also  been  given  with  un¬ 
leached  wood-ashes.  The  growth  of  the 
vineB  on  the  manured  plot  was  much  more 
vigorous,  the  foliage  a  great  deal  denser  and 
of  better  color,  and  the  fruit  could  not  well 
be  excelled.  In  fact,  I  think  that  for  richness 
of  flavor  and  smoothness  of  fruit  they  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  N.  J.  Sheppkrd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


set  on  the  first  of  September  made  18  plants. 
The  original  three  Manchesters  have  made 
60  plants,  which  give  a  total  of  90.  or  an 
average  of  80  runners  to  the  plant  for  the 
Manchester.  The  original  eight  Big  Bobs 
have,  I  should  guess,  about  300,  (they  are  too 
thick  to  be  counted)  which,  with  the  other  in¬ 
crease,  makes  a  total  of  420,  or  an  average  of 
57  runners  to  the  plant  for  the  Big  Bob. 

The  Bidwell  runs  about  like  the  Manches¬ 
ter.  It  was  of  the  lightest  color  and  the 
largest  plant  of  the  three.  It  forms  a  mam¬ 
moth  stool  and  would  seem  to  justify  Mr. 
Roe’s  assertion  that  "the  Bidwell  will  form 
the  largest  and  most  bushy  plants  of  any 
variety  in  existence.”  The  Manchester  has  a 
deep,  rich  color  with  large,  vigorous  runners, 
and  is  a  magniflcent-looking  plant.  The  Big 
Bob  is  the  most  insignificant  in  appearance, 
but  if  its  ability  to  produce  runners  is  an 


THE  CHINESE  PEA  BOSH  OR  CHAM- 
LAGU— CARAGANA  GHAMLAGU. 


Several  years  ago  we  purchased  this 
shrub  for  the  same  reason  that  we  purchase 
many  other  plants,  via.,  because  they  are 
novelties  in  this  country.  With  this  as  with 
a  majority  of  all  novelties  we  find  it  possessed 
of  some  good  qualities  though,  as  a  whole, 
inferior  to  those  shrubs  which  are  recognized 
as  the  favorites  of  our  gardens.  We  should 
judge  that  it  never  grows  to  a  large  Bize,  but 
may  be  classed  rather  as  a  spreading  dwarf 
bush  which  should  occupy  the  foreground  of 
shrub  borders  or  plots.  As  will  be  seen  by 
our  excellent  engraving  of  a  flowering  branch 
from  nature,  it  belongs  to  the  Pea  Family, 
bearing  its  leaflets,  which  are  small,  in 
pairs,  fascicled  at  the  base,  and  its  flowers, 
which  are  at  first  a  dull  yellow  and 
later  of  a  reddish  color,  singly.  It  began 
to  bloom  last  year  May  20,  continuing  to 
bloom  for  a  month  or  more.  Thus  far  it  has 
proved  at  the  Rural  Grounds  entirely  hardy. 
It  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the 
Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arboresoene),  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  it  of  being  more  hardy,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  form  the  showy, 
bladdery  pods  of  the  Senna,  which  are  as 
pretty  and  interesting  as  the  flowers.  At  the 
base  of  the  leaflets  is  a  single  sharp  prickle  or 
bristle  similar  to  those  borne  by  the  barberry, 
though  shorter,  for  w  hich  reason  this  bush  may 
in  Borne  places  prove  useful  as  a  hedge  plant. 


In  order  to  cultivate  this  caladium  so  as  to 
obtain  very  large  foliage,  a  hole  should  be  dug 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  about  two  and- 
a-half  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence;  fill  this  with  a  compost  composed  of 
well  rotted  sods  and  one-third  well  rotted 
manure,  and  in  the  center  place  a  good  strong 
plant  of  this  caladium:  let  this  bed  be  an 
inch  or  two  lower  than  the  surrounding  lawn, 
and  as  soon  as  hot,  dry  weather  sets  in,  mulch 
well  with  course  stable  manure,  from  which 
all  coarse  straw  has  been  removed.  Give  it  a 
good  soaking  of  water  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  you  will  be  re#  arded  by  its  immense 
foliage.  If  all  goes  well,  the  leaves  will  often 
be  from  three  to  four  feet  In  length  and  from 
one-and-a-half  to  two  feet  in  width. 


Productiveness  o  theHansell  Raspberry. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  Hansell  Raspberry  in  the  Rural 
of  Dec.  16,  in  which  the  idea  appears  to  be 
conveyed  that  it  is  not  a  good  bearer,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  a  few  lines  in  regard 
to  it.  I  have  fruited  it  for  several  years 
alongside  the  Brandywine,  and  it  has  always 
yielded  nearly  double  as  many  berries.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Marlboro  to  which  the 
Hansell  was  compared  in  the  Rural. 

Rancocas,  N.  J.  Albert  Hansell, 


Cannas  require  a  similar  treatment  to 
that  advised  for  the  caladium,  and  they  will 
then  produce  excellent  results.  The  best  and 
most  distinct  varieties  are  Bonnetti,  Indica, 
limbata,  nigricans,  Princess  do  Neice,  Presi¬ 
dent  Faivre,  robusta,  s&nguinea,  tricolor  and 
Warzewiczii. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Brugmansia  suaveolens  it  may  be  described 
as  a  greenhouse  plant  of  vigorous  growth, 
much  branched,  and  attaining  a  hight  of  from 
six  to  nine  feet,  with  large,  velvety  green 
leaves  and  large  trumpet  shaped  flowers,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long  and  four  or  five 
broad,  of  almost  a  pure  white  color  and  at 
night  highly  fragrant.  This  is  a  plant  that 
can  be  grown  by  all,  as  it  can  be  wintered  in 
a  cool,  dry  cellar,  if  it  is  taken  up  and  potted 
before  it  is  injured  by  frost. 


Cuphea  hvsbopifolia  and  C.  platycentra 
are  two  very  pretty  plants  of  dwarf  habits, 
suitable  alike  for  the  greenhouse,  flower  gar¬ 
den  or  window  garden,  while  they  are  often 
used  in  banging  baskets.  They  thrive  best  in 
a  light  loamy  soil,  and  when  grown  in  pots 
should  be  given  good  drainage.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood.  C.  hyssopifolia  has  bright  lilac  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  freely  produced  throughout  the 
entire  year  while  C.  platycentra,  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Cigar  Plant,  has  bright 
scarlet  flowers  which  are  tipped  with  black 
and  white.  This  species  also  flowers  daring 
the  entire  year  if  given  a  warm,  light,  sunny 
situation.  It  is  also  an  excellent  basket  plant. 
During  the  Winter  season  a  temperature  of 
from  45  to  50  degrees  should  be  given  them. 


MANCHESTER  AND  BIG  BOB. 


Of  course,  I  had  to  get  a  few  plants  of  the 
Manchester  last  Spring,  that  being  “the  great¬ 
est  strawberry  ou  earth,”  and  having  obtained 
them  it  was  equally  important  to  have  some 
Big  Bobs  to  set  beside  them,  as  Mr.  Purdy  de¬ 
clares  they  are  "ahead  of  everything  in  the 
United  States.”  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the 
originator  could  not  have  found  some  other 
name  that  would  soun  i  a  trifle  more  elegant. 
Tnis  nearly  equals  Captain  J  ack,  which  would 
be  a  very  good  berry,  were  it  not  for  its 
name.  1  obtained  the  plants  of  a  friend  who 
had  them  direct  from  a  leading  New  York 
nursery,  and  on  the  flrst  of  May  set  out  one 
dozeu  Manchesters  and  one  dozen  Big  Bobs.  By 
the  side  of  these  were  planted  at  the  same 
time  12  Bidwelis. 

The  soil  was  rather  sandy  and  bordering  on 
gravel,  and  the  ground  had  been  “run”  for 
10  years  without  any  manure  or  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizer  other  Chau  that  received  through  irri¬ 
gation.  The  season  was  very  backward  and, 
in  addition,  the  plants  were  visited  by  two 
damaging  hail-storms  shortly  after  setting.  I 
think  they  were  a  month  in  starting  to  grow. 
By  reference  to  my  note-book  1  find  under 
date  of  July  1st:— 

"There  are  now  living  nine  Bidwelis,  eight 
Big  Bobs  and  three  Manchesters."  On  July 
I5tb:  "Mauchoster  and  Bidwell  are  now  just 
beginuing  to  send  out  runners.  None  have 
taken  root  yet.  One  Manchester  has  three 
runnel's  started;  another  has  one,  and  the 
third  has  none.  One  Big  Bob  has  eight  run¬ 
ners  started,  and  has  six  plants  "sot.”  Ou 
the  31st  of  July  I  transplanted  one  dozen 
from  the  Big  Bob  that  were  potted  on  the  10th 
of  that  month.  The  "potting”  was  done  by 
using  inverted  sods  instead  of  flower  pots. 
Ou  the  12th  of  August  I  took  a  second  dozeu 
from  the  Big  Bob.  Ou  the  first  of  September 
I  took  the  third  dozen  from  Big  Bob,  and  also 
one  dozen  from  the  Manchester. 

The  12  Big  Bobs  that  were  set  out  July  31, 
made  76  plants;  the  12  set  on  the  12th  of 
August  made  36  plants,  and  those  set  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  made  12  plants.  The  12  Manchesters 


What  a  handsome- looking  potato  Parsons’s 
Prolific  is  (see  Rural  of  Dec.  16th,  page  847) 
and  what  a  promising  variety  so  far  as  ap¬ 
pearance  and  productiveness  are  concerned  I 
When  you  test  its  quality,  Mr.  Editor,  please 
give  us  your  opinion  on  this  most  essential 
point.  I  hope  that  some  of  our  seedsmen  will 
offer  it  for  sale  this  ensuing  Spring,  as  I  and 
no  doubt  others  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a  trial. 


Yes,  the  same  potato  will  vary  greatly  in 
different  soils  and  situations.  I  gave  the 
Queen  of  the  Valley  a  trial  this  season,  and 
must  say  that  it  sadly  disappointed  me.  Mine 
were  not  dark  or  hollow  in  the  center,  but 
they  were  coarse  and  of  very  poor  quality; 
in  fact,  only  a  very  few  were  eatable.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  condemn  it  hastily,  and  if 
an  opportunity  offers  will  give  it  another 
trial.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  vines 
were  of  enormous  growth.  If  any  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  grew  this  variety  last 
season,  will  they  please  favor  us  with  the 
result  of  their  experience. 

The  different  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex, 
when  well  grown  form,  magnificent  specimen 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove  or  hot¬ 
house  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are 
grown  for  their  beautiful  foliage  only— the 
flowers  being,  when  compared  with  their  foli¬ 
age,  small  and  insignificant.  They  have  large , 
handsome  leaves  which  are  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated.  In  order  to  grow  them  well  they 
should  be  given  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  a 
shady  situation,  and  a  temperature  of  from 
55  o  60  degrees. 


The  Chinese  Pea  Bush — From  Nature — Fig.  12. 


earnest  of  its  productiveness,  it  will  be  mighty 
in  “strawberry  time.”  Clem  Auldon. 
Riverside  Homestead,  Colorado. 


I  gave  Gynerium  aureo  lineatum  (Golden 
striped  Pampas  Grass)  a  trial  this  season,  and 
now  consider  it  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
our  list  of  ornamental  grasses.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  distinct  variety,  the  long  leaves 
being  regularly  bordered  with  clear  yellow. 
U nf ortunatelv  the  plant  is  rather  tender  and 
in  this  latitude  should  be  taken  up  about  the 
flrst  of  November,  potted  and  placed  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar.  It  can  be  planted  out  about 
the  middle  of  April  so  that  it  can  be  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  hot,  dry  weather  sets  in. 
Give  it  a  rich  soil  and  water  occasionally. 


Tomatoes  on  a  Poor  Soil. 

My  experience  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  related  by  Professor  Beal  in  a  late 
Rural.  I  set  out  25  tomato  plauts  iu  a  piece 
of  hard-pan  soil,  with  stiff  clay  and  gravel 
underneath.  The  plants  grew  well  enough 
and  gave  me  some  fruit,  but  it  was  not  only 
poor  in  flavor,  but  it  foil  off  from  the  vines 
before  getting  fully  ripe,  and  was  not  any¬ 
thing  like  as  large  as  fruit  grown  on  good 
ground.  The  foliage  on  the  vines  was  not 
nearly  so  plentiful  as  that  on  those  I  bad 
set  on  a  rich  plot  in  the  garden.  I  had  the 
St.  Paul,  Acme,  Livingston’s  Perfection  and 
Trophy  on  my  garden  patch,  where  the 
plants  were  all  grown  in  the  open  air.  The 
seed  of  all  was  sown  on  March  81.  I  set  out 


I  presume  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  are  familiar  with  the 
Caladium  eseulentum,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  Elephant’s  Ear.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  center  of  a  large  bed  or  as  single 
specimens  in  the  mixed  border,  but  in  inch 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  AN  AMERICAN 
AND  AN  ENGLISH  FARMER. 


American. — I  have  been  told,  sir,  that  you 
have  been  very  successful  in  growing  wheat; 
and  that  for  forty  years  in  succession  you 
have  grown  on  the  same  field  a  crop  that 
yielded  30  or  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Englishman. — The  information  you  have 
received  is  quite  correct. 

American. — I  farm  in  the  Slates,  and  my 
land  does  not  yield  such  good  crops  as  it  did 
formerly;  what  between  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  population  and  the  vast  Immigration  pour¬ 
ing  into  our  country,  we  shall  have  a  great 
many  mouths  to  feed  by  the  end  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  I  don’t  quite  see  what  is  to  become 
of  us  if  we  exhauat  our  land.  My  own  view 
is,  that  every  farmer  in  the  States  is  bound  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  soil;  I  should  like 
to  put  back  to  mine  all  the  fertility  that  has 
been  taken  from  it,  and  to  cultivate  it  after¬ 
wards  in  such  a  way  that  no  further  losses 
should  take  place.  I  have  been  informed,  sir, 
that  you  know  a  good  deal  about  manures, 
and  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me 
how  I  could  best  carry  out  my  views. 

Englishman. — Your  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  restoration  of  the  fertility  of  your  soil, 
and  the  keeping  of  it  np  in  the  future  do  you 
great  credit,  as  they  show  that  the  welfare  of 
yonr  country  is  of  more  importance  to  yon 
than  any  question  of  profit  or  loss  in  the 
transaction.  I  am  sure  that  all  British  land- 
owners  and  farmers  would  highly  approve  of 
your  views,  and  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
they  were  shared  by  the  majority  of  those  en 
gaged  in  agriculture  in  your  country.  May  I 
a9k  how  long  yonr  land  has  been  under  cul¬ 
tivation  ? 

American. — Well,  perhaps  100  or  150  years; 
tbe  district  in  which  I  reside  was  settled 
pretty  early. 

Englishman. — I  suppose  the  early  occu¬ 
pants  did  not  spare  the  land? 

American. — They  did  not;  they  grew  what¬ 
ever  paid  them  the  best — corn,  tobacco,  wheat- 
potatoes  or  hay — and  they  sold  everything 
and  put  nothing  back. 

Englishman  (after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds 
during  which  he  made  some  mental  calcula¬ 
tions) — The  cheapest  plan  that  you  can  adopt 
for  restoring  the  lost  fertility  to  yonr  soil, 
would  be  to  purchase  from  the  nearest  town 
barnyard  manure:  eaeh  acre  wmld  require 
an  expenditure  of  about  five  hundred  dollars. 

American  (interrupting). — Five  hundred 
dollars!  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  could  pur¬ 
chase  twenty  acres  of  land  for  that  sum — 
first- rate  land,  with  all  its  natural  fertility 
untouched. 

Englishman. — I  quite  believe  it:  of  course 
the  operation  I  recommended  would  be  both 
costly  and  unprofitable;  but  1  thought  that 
the  object  you  had  in  view  was  rather  the 
benefit  of  your  country,  than  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  your  own  interests. 

American.— It  was  so,  but  I  thought  that 
somehow  I  could  not  very  well  benefit  my 
country  without  doing  good  to  myself  at  the 
same  time;  besides,  why  should  I  spend  so 
much  money  on  town  manure  when  I  could 
restore  the  fertility  at  one-quarter  of  the 
price  by  artificial  manures? 

Englishman. — I  am  afraid  you  would  find 
that  artificial  manures  would  cost  you  more 
than  the  manure  I  recommend. 

American.— How  so?  We  have  plenty  of 
Carolina  phosphate,  and  wood  ashes  are 
cheap  enough ;  I  know  a  little  of  chemistry, 
and  have  read  Ville's  book;  he  is  the  greatest 
authority  that  we  have  in  all  matters  relating 
to  manures,  and  he  tells  us  that  some  plants 
take  all  their  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere, 
while  others  only  require  just  one  taste  to  be 
given  them  and  they  become  so  fond  of  it 
that  they  set  to  work  and  get  all  the  rest  they 
require  from  the  air. 

Englishman. — Our  English  plants  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  more  dull  and  stupid  than  the  plants 
of  other  countries,  but  at  all  events  on  my 
farm,  so  far  from  finding  that  by  supplying 
them  with  a  little  ammonia,  the3r  return  a 
good  deal  more,  onr  experience  is  that  we 
give  them  a  great  deal  and  get  comparatively 
very  little  back.  In  any  case,  I  can  hold  out 
no  hopes  to  you  that  wood  ashes  and  phos¬ 
phates  will  restore  to  your  soil  all  its  lost 
fertility. 

American. — May  I  then  ask  you,  sir,  what 
you  would  advise  me  to  do  ? 

Englishman.— If  you  will  be  advised  by 
me  you  will  give  up  the  idea  of  restoring  the 
lost  fertility  of  your  farm;  it  has  done  its 
work,  and  by  means  of  it  several  generations 
of  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  lead  healthy, 
industrious  lives,  clearing  the  ground,  fencing 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  doing  much  work 
which  you  are  not  required  to  do,  receiving,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  in  return  a  fair  remuneration 
Cor  their  labor. 

American. — No  doubt  that  is  so;  but  what 
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I  want  to  know  is,  what  had  I  better  do  now 
for  my  own  interests  ? 

Englishman. — You  may  study  economy  in 
the  nse  of  your  fertility ;  in  all  probability  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  fertility  which 
yctur  soil  originally  possessed  is  still  there,  but 
it  is  not  now  so  easily  got  out  as  it  was  at 
first.  You  say  that  you  possess  books  which 
relate  to  the  chemistry  of  agriculture;  if  you 
examine  the  chemical  composition  of  the  va¬ 
rious  animal  and  vegetable  products  you  will 
find  it  to  be  generally  the  case  that  the  sub-  ! 
stances  which  command  the  highest  price  in 
the  market  are  those  which  contain  the  least 
amount  of,  what  may  be  called,  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  tbe  soil. 

American. — Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  don’t 
quite  follow  you. 

Englishman. — I  will  give  you  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  I  mean.  I  will  assume  the  case 
of  three  farmers,  one  of  whom  sells  hay,  an¬ 
other  milk,  and  the  third  butter.  The  first 
grows  one  ton  of  Timothy  which  he.  sells  for 
$30.  In  order  to  avoid  any  question  relating 
to  the  amount  of  food  required  to  produce 
milk  or  butter,  Iwrill  assume  that  the  second 
farmer  sells  the  same  money  value  in  milk, 
and  that  the  third  sella  the  same  money  value 
in  butter.  Taking  the  New-  York  prices  for 
these  three  products,  I  will  now  ask  you  to 
look  at  the  following  figures: 

_  ,  Soil  constituents 

For  *20  in  har  a  farmer  carries  to  market.  ...1S7  lbs 


ForSOOln  milk . ‘.13  <• 

For  $30  In  butter .  0  11 


He  can,  therefore,  in  various  ways  economize 
his  stock  of  fertility. 

American. — But  how  about  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

Englishman. — The  cost  of  producing  $20 
in  butter  is  no  doubt  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  producing  the  same  value  in  hay,  and 
this  is  a  point  which  the  farmer  will  have 
to  take  into  account  in  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  profit  and  loss.  In  a  number  of  oper¬ 
ations  labor  and  capital  are  employed 
either  in  separating  soil  products  from  the 
atmospheric  products,’  or  in  increasing  the 
atmospheric  constituents  and  the  value  of  the 
products  at  the  same  time, 

American. — Again,  sir,  I  do  not  quite  fol-  j 
low  you. 

Englishman. — Well,  as  an  example  of  the 
former  I  may  mention  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  sugar-beet;  and  of  the  latter  the 
manufacture  of  pork  from  corn,  or  the  con- 
vertion  of  lean  stock  into  fat  stock. 

American. — I  think  I  see  what  you  mean; 
but  to  come  back  to  my  point,  may  I  ask  now, 
sir,  in  conclusion,  what  you  would  advise  me 
to  do  as  ragards  artificial  manures  ? 

Englishman. — In  most  cases  soils  are  une¬ 
qually  exhausted,  that  is  to  say,  they  may 
have  a  surplus  of  one  or  more  ingredients  of 
plant  food  and  not  enough  of  another.  It  is 
to  meet  such  wants  that  artificial  manures 
become  useful,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
tbeir  profitable  employment  will  be  in  this 
direction,  rather  than  in  that  of  furnishingall 
the  food  necessary  to  grow  a  crop. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


"  Imported.” 

While  it  is  proper  to  nse  the  word  “im¬ 
ported  ”  when  we  speak  of  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dise  brought  from  one  State  into  another,  it 
tends  to  mislead  when  the  term  imported  is 
applied  to  animals  which  have  been  bred  in 
the  United  States  and  are  simply  purchased, 
and  conveyed  from  one  State  to  another.  In 
all  herd  books  where  this  term  is  used  it  is 
understood  to  mean  that  the  animal  to  which 
it  applies  has  been  brought  from  a  foreign 
country.  I  see  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  in 
Western  papers  to  speak  of  animals  as  im¬ 
ported  when  brought  from  the  older  States 
to  the  W  est.  This  form  of  expression  leads  \ 
to  confusion  and  tends  to  mislead  readers.  I 
recently  saw  a  statement  that  a  lot  of  Chester- 
Whltes  had  been  “imported’’  by  some  person 
in  the  West,  which  might  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  was  a  foreign  breed  of  hogs, 
which  is  not  the  case,  as  they  are  an  Ameri¬ 
can  breed  originating  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 
They  used  to  be  known  as  Chester  County 
Whites,  but  of  late  years  the  “  County  ”  has 
been  dropped  and  the  abbreviated  name 
Chester- Whites  is  generally  used. 

USING  OLD  BRINK  SALT. 

It  is  an  old  custom  to  nse  year  after  year 
the  same  brine  in  which  pork  has  been  pickled. 
Some  farmers  have  followed  this  practice  for 
years,  supposing  it  to  be  economical  to  do  6o. 
They  boil  the  brine  and  skim  off  the  particles 
of  meat  and  other  impurities  which  rise  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  scum.  I  do  not 
like  the  plan,  but  prefer  to  pack  the  pork 
every  year  in  new  salt.  Unless  the  brine  is 
free  from  taint,  which  is  more  than  likely 
not  to  be  the  oase,  the  meat  will  not  keep  as 
well  and  it  never  is  so  sweet  and  natural  in 
its  appearance  as  when  paoked  with  new  salt. 
Salt  is  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  puy  to  run 


the  risk  of  using  old  brine,  especially  when 
the  labor  of  boiling  and  all  the  muss  are  taken 
into  the  account.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  against  using  Americau  salt  for 
packing  meat.  I  have  used  American  salt 
for  a  number  of  years  with  perfect  success. 
It  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  foreign 
sort,  and  so  long  as  it  answers  the  purpose 
just  as  well,  why  not  use  It,  and  so  sustain  an 
American  industry  ? 

BRINING  8TRAW — ABORTION. 

Another  practice  quite  common  with  far¬ 
mers  is  to  utilize  old  brine  by  sprinkling  it 
upon  straw  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  Cattle  are 
fond  of  straw  when  thus  salted,  and  will  eat 
a  great  deal  of  it.  The  excess  of  salt  which 
they  eat  when  it  is  thus  prepared  causes  an 
unnatural  thirst,  and,  as  a  result,  they  drink 
a  large  amount  of  cold  water,  which  chills 
their  stomachs  and  injures  them.  This  is  not 
all.  Miogled  with  the  brine  there  are  consid¬ 
erable  grease  and  particles  of  meat  which  are 
liable  to  produce  abortion.  For  these  reasons 
the  practice  should  be  abandoned.  There 
is  no  economy  in  it.  Tbe  proper  place  for 
old  brine  is  the  manure  heap  or  on  the 
asparagus  bed. 

SPASMODIC  SALTING  OF  8TOCK. 

I  do  not  like  the  occasional  or  spasmodic 
feeding  of  salt  anyway,  especially  in  Winter, 
for  the  reason  that  stock  get  salt-hungry  and 
are  apt  to  eat  too  much.  A  better  plan  is  to 
allow  animals  to  follow  their  instincts  and  eat 
it  when  they  like.  This  can  be  done  by  keep¬ 
ing  salt  constantly  in  a  box  under  a  shed 
where  they  can  have  access  to  it  and  then 
they  will  take  a  lick  every  day.  When  this 
is  done  there  is  no  excessive  desire  for  it  or 
excessive  thirst  caused  by  eating  too  much. 
A  steady  and  uniform  appetite  is  desirable  in 
all  animals  and  this  is  the  way  to  maintain 
it.  Drinking  too  much  cold  water  in  Winter 
is  also  liable  to  produce  abortion  bjr  giving 
the  foetus  a  sudden  chill.  Every  closely  ob¬ 
serving  farmer  has  noticed  that,  after  drink¬ 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  cold  water  dur¬ 
ing  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  young 
animal  is  disturbed  and  shows  it  by  active 
movements  which  are  perceptible.  These  con¬ 
ditions  should  always  be  avoided,  as  they  are 
liable  to  produce  spasms  in  the  womb  which 
are  liable  to  be  fatal  and  are  always  dan 
gerous. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  M  UST  BE  HOUSED. 

Breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  should  always  re¬ 
member  that  these  animals  have  been  bred  in 
a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  and  consequently 
are  more  tender  than  natives.  They  are  not 
so  inured  to  rough  usage  and  consequently  to 
our  cold  climate.  They  require  a  warm 
stable  and  should  not  be  left  in  the  barn¬ 
yards  to  be  chilled  by  the  cold  winds.  The 
farmer  who  undertakes  to  winter  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  with  the  same  treatment — leaving  them  in 
the  barn-yard  exposed  to  the  oold— which  he 
may  have  practiced  with  native  stock  will 
find  that  they  will  rapidly  deteriorate  if  they 
do  not  die.  Tbe  same  is  true  with  grade  Jer¬ 
seys  which  are  proportionately  tender.  The 
stable  is  the  proper  place  for  all  stock  in 
Winter.  The  plea  that  cattle  need  to  be  kept 
in  the  barn-yard  to  get  “  exercise  ”  will  be 
effectually  npset,  if  a  little  attention  is  paid 
to  them,  wheu  it  will  be  observed  that  all  tbe 
“  exercise  ”  they  usually  take  is  to  find  the 
most  sheltered  place  where  they  will  stand 
anxiously  waiting  to  be  put  back  into  the 
stable  out  of  the  oold.  Their  hair  is  thinner 
than  that  of  natives,  and  this  fact  should 
teach  its  lesson. 
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FEEDING  AND  RAISING  HOGS. 


To  begin,  we  must  have  a  good  breed  of  hogs, 
perfect  in  make  and  blood;  that  is,  they 
should  be  thoroughbred,  for  graded  Btock  will 
always  more  or  less  breed  back,  and  of  such 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  kind  you  will  have, 
good  or  bad.  Always  select  good  pigs  to 
breed  from;  and  if  yon  want  good,  healthy 
pigs,  never  breed  from  a  male  too  young  or 
too  old.  I  think  that  fully  three-fourths  of 
all  the  pigs  in  the  country  are  from  males 
from  six  to  nine  months  old — mere  pigs.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  breeding,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  fruitful  source  of  epidemics,  such 
as  cholera,  etc. ;  the  constitution  of  the  prog¬ 
eny  of  such  sires  being  weakened,  till  they 
can’t  resist  ill-treatment.  Pigs  for  breeding 
purposes  should  have  good  length,  with  small 
heads  and  necks,  thin  ears,  be  short  in  the 
shoulders  back  to  the  “middling”  or  sides, 
and  deep  from  the  back  down,  with  short  legs 
and  strong  bones.  The  sides  or  “middlings’’ 
should  be  well  spread  out  from  the  back-bone 
so  as  to  give  the  lungs  free  play.  They  should 
be  thick  through  the  region  of  the  heart,  long 
from  tho  shoulders  back  to  the  ham;  the  ham 
should  be  thick  and  long  from  the  back  to  the 
coupling;  they  should  be  Kquare  behiud; 
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straight  on  the  back,  with  a  nice,  smooth  coat 
of  hair. 

The  sows  should  be  bred  from  the  10th  to 
the  30th  of  November,  as  this  will  bring  the 
pigs  from  tbe  1st  to  the  30th  of  March;  then, 
by  careful  feeding,  they  will  be  good  bogs  by 
the  1st  of  January  following.  Always  have 
a  warm  shed  or  house  for  your  sow  to  have 
pigs  in.  if  they  come  in  March,  to  protect 
them  from  tbe  cold  and  changes  of  weather  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  sow  should  not 
have  too  much  bedding  at  one  time;  make 
fresh  beds  every  few  days.  The  sow  should  not 
be  too  fat  when  bred,  but  be  kept  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  condition  during  pregnancy.  When  the 
pigs  come  tbe  sow  should  not  be  disturbed, 
and  she  should  be  fed  but  little  for  a  few  days. 
After  she  is  clear  of  fever,  then  feed  her  all 
she  will  eat  up  clean.  The  best  feed  »s  a  little 
corn;  most  of  her  feed  should  be  ground  and 
steamed  or  cooked,  as  it  will  cause  her  to  give 
more  milk.  Ground  corn  (not  cob  and  corn, 
but  clear  corn)  is  the  best,  given  to  her 
about  as  thick  aa  thin  mush.  Alwavs  feed 
sweet  food  a  little  warm  in  cold  weather,  and 
cold  in  warm  weather. 

Tbe  pigs  should  have  a  separate  trough  in 
a  pen  as  soon  as  they  will  eat,  and  then  be 
given  all  they  will  eat  as  near  the  same 
time  each  day  as  possible,  and  never  less  than 
three  times  a  day.  Feed  all  tbe  milk  and 
offal  from  the  kitchen  to  the  pigs;  the  stuff  is 
a  great  bone-making  substance  and  gives  flesh 
and  fat.  Give  the  sow  and  pigs  a  good  Blue 
Grass  pasture — it  is  the  best.  If  you  let  your 
pigs  run  in  clover,  they  are  apt  to  get  sore 
ears.  They  should  have  access  to  plenty  of 
good  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  you  get  your 
grain  off  turn  the  pigs  into  the  stubble-field; 
but  don’t  quit  feeding,  as  it  takes  too  much 
labor  for  tbe  pigs  to  get  feed  enough  to  keep 
giowing;  they  should  be  picking  up  all  the 
time,  and  as  soon  as  the  fields  are  gleaned, 
they  should  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  until 
butchering  time.  Feed  while  it  is  warm,  as 
it  takes  less  food  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  and 
more  strength  of  the  food  goes  to  flesh  making. 

Pigs  that  are  intended  to  be  wintered  over 
should  come  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June, 
and  by  that  time  the  stubble  is  ready  for 
them  and  there  will  be  no  risk  of  bad  weath¬ 
er.  Remember  to  keep  you  pigs  growing, 
whether  3'ou  intend  to  kill  them  in  the  Fall  or 
winter  them  over,  for  every  day  you  keep  a 
hog  without  its  gaining  anything  you  are  los¬ 
ing  both  time  and  feed.  And  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  stock  hogs  are  turned  into  clover, 
feed  twice  a  day  for  about  two  weeks,  then 
once  a  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  on  ground  corn-meal  made  into  thick 
mush.  Feed  in  the  evening,  and  the  hogs  will 
lie  down  and  be  quiet  till  morning,  and  there¬ 
by  get  the  strength  of  the  feed:  and  in  the 
morning,  being  huugry,  they  will  go  to  tbe 
clover  and  be  no  trouble  till  feeding  time. 
Feed  at  least  once  a  week  some  bran  and  ash¬ 
es,  with  a  little  salt.  Always  have  a  good 
dry  shed  for  stock  hogs  to  He  under  during 
the  Winter  season,  and  it  iB  better  to  have  it 
laid  with  good  plank  floor,  as  the  ground  is 
apt  to  “sweat”  them  and  cause  them  to  take 
cold.  The  above  is  not  theory,  but  the  lesson 
of  actual  experience  of  J.  h.  f. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALE8  ON  THE 
SOUTH  DOWN  COMMITTEE. 


In  the  Rural  of  December  16th,  “  Stock- 
man”  passes,  I  think,  an  unjust  criticism  upon 
the  American  South  Down  Association,  which 
lately  met  in  Chicago,  for  having  appointed 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  one  of  their  commit¬ 
tee  men  on  the  pedigrees  of  South  Down  sheep 
in  England.  Now  the  “  toadyism”  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  general  regarding  foreign  nobles  is 
worthy  of  the  contempt  of  all  true  men  every¬ 
where  Noblemen  ore,  like  other  classes,  good 
and  bad ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  with  safety 
that  the  best  of  noblemen  are  the  most  appre¬ 
ciative  of  other  men  of  merit,  whatever  may 
be  their  social  position,  titled  or  untitled ;  and 
no  class  of  nobles  In  the  world  iB  more  thus 
appreciative  than  tbe  English.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  is  a  breeder  of  South  Down  sheep 
himself,  and  contends,  not  unsuccessfully, 
with  others  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Shows.  Many  of  his 
sheep,  I  learn,  are  now  being  brought  to  this 
country  with  his  private  mark  “H.  R.  H.;” 
and  though,  like  other  wealthy  men,  he  does 
not  do  the  personal  offloes  In  the  case  of  his 
sheep,  he  is  a  practical  man  and  takes  personal 
interest  iu  his  flock.  Besides,  the  English  of 
all  aristocracies  is  the  most  productive  and 
economical ;  and  hence  they  loan  money  whilst 
most  others  borrow;  hence  comes  their  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  world.  They  are,  besides, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  eminent  agricul¬ 
turists  and  stock-breeders,  and  iu  this  the 
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Royal  family  is  not  behind  others.  I  know 
not  whether  his  Royal  Highness  will  accept 
this  commission,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
impropriety  in  offering  it  to  him;  and  more 
especially  aB  there  were  several  Canadian 
gentlemen  present  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  violate  “the  proprieties.”  Again,  whilst 
all  well-bred  men  avoid  unsought  associations 
with  those  of  recognized  superior  rank,  it 
seems  to  me  to  refuse  advances  made  by  such 
lacks  somewhat  the  dignity  of  true  independ¬ 
ence.  “  A  Prince  may  make  a  belted 
knight,”  etc.,  etc. 

••  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that!” 

I  was  not  present  when  this  appointment 
was  made,  so  have  no  sensibility  about  it;  but 
I  know  some  of  the  men  and  they  are  nob 
“snobs.”  Cassius  M.  Clay. 

White  Hall,  Ky. 


U  l)C 


PACIFIC  COAST  CATTL.E  RANCHES. 


J.  B.  ARMSTRONG. 


Between  the  Humboldt  River  in  Nevada 
and  Crooked  River,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  there 
is  a  mouutain  region  extending  over  many 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  monopolized 
chiefly  by  four  great  firms  of  cattle  kings. 
Tne  territory  over  which  their  herds  roam  is 
larger  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  approach  of  W inter  the  cattle  gather  at 
a  few  central  points  called  “  sinks,”  where 
rivers  disappear  mysteriously  in  meadows 
and  never  rise  azain.  These  sinks  are 
lakes  in  the  Spring  and  meadows  from 
which  hay  is  cut  in  the  Summer.  The 
firin3  of  Riley  &  Hardin,  Todhunter  &  De- 
vine,  and  Oienn  <Sc  French  are  the  principal 
cattle  owners.  Outside  of  the  bands  owned 
by  these,  there  are  probably  10,0(K)  head  in 
that  district,  chiefly  held  by  Burns,  Stoffal  & 
Co.,  who  have  about  8,001).  Glenn  &  French 
own  from  15,000  to  20,000.  This  is  the  famous 
Dr.  Glenn,  of  Colusa,  California,  whose  wheat 
crop  averages  about  1,000,000  bushels  yearly. 
The  two  otuer  firms  own  between  25,000  and 
30,000  each.  They  do  not  know  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  themselves.  Their  ranges  cover  a  stretch  of 
country'  reacning  from  the  Humboldt  River, 
at  or  about  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
north  waruly  to  Crooked  River,  in  Grant 
County,  Oregon,  wiaere,  during  the  Summer 
time,  after  tne  grand  rodero,  the  cattle  are 
suffered  to  run  inmost  at  will. 

Between  che  extreme  points  the  distance 
from  near  neighbors  is  forty  or  fifty  miles 
after  leaving  tlie  vicinity  of  Wmnemucca, 
and  cue  road,  though  rough,  may  be  traversed 
on  wtieels,  A  drive  of  34  miles  carries  one 
across  the  picturesque  Santa  R>sa  Rauge  to 
Kane’s  Spring,  a  range  owned  by  Riley  & 
Hardin,  where  the  valley  is  covered  with 
sage  brush.  It  looks  a  picture  of  desolation 
hemmed  in  by  naked  mountains;  but,  being 
watered  where  cleared,  the  soil  produces 
grain.  Eight  miles  beyond  u  Buffalo  Springs, 
a  ranch  where  they  grow  400  acres  of  barley. 
It  is  yet  13  miles  to  th.ir  head  quarters  on 
Quinu’s  lliver,  where  there  ore  dwellings, 
stables,  aud  corrals.  Here  are  the  meadows 
formed  by  the  sluk  of  the  river,  which  yield 
about  3,UOO  tons  of  hay.  No  women  or  child¬ 
ren  are  seen.  JVlen-cooks  get  up  the  “grub” 
aud  dispense  the  hospitalities.  They  abuu- 
don  housekeeping  in  branding  time,  and  take 
the  field  with  tents  and  wagons  in  the  rear  of 
the  cowboys.  These  ranches  are  inclosed  by 
40  miles  of  wire  feuce, 

it  is  50  nules  northwestwardly  to  the  next 
ranch  owned  by  Kiiey  &  Hardin,  called  Ore¬ 
gon  Canon.  The  intervening  country  of 
srnull  gulches  aud  rougu  mountain  sides 
affords  considerable  feed,  but  would  be  value¬ 
less  to  a  squatter,  because  the  living  water, 
here  and  tnere,  is  owned.  There  is  still  an¬ 
other  reason,  which  is,  that  the  Winters  are 
sometimes  very  severe  aud  stores  of  hay  are 
needed,  especially  for  the  cows.  During  the 
W  inter  of  1873-  74  Riley  &  Hardin  lost  3,000 
cattle.  In  1378-  70  their  loss  was  still  greater, 
though  they  had  more  than  1,000  tons  of  hay 
to  eae  out  the  feed.  The  timber  cousistsof 
a  few  scattering  quaking  sup  trees  along  the 
wuter  courses,  aud  the  only  other  shelter  is 
the  leeward  sides  of  the  hills. 

Warm  Springs  ranch  is  still  150  miles  be¬ 
yond.  The  road  leads  through  Todhunter 
&  Devine’s  range  of  50,000  acres,  most  of 
which  is  patented.  Isaac  Foster  is  manager 
of  the  Oregon  ranch,  where  there  are  12,000 
cattle.  Being  in  the  region  of  fine  bunch 
grass,  very  little  hay  is  needed.  When 
pinched  with  the  cold  and  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  there  is  plenty  of  browse  on 
grease-wood  aud  brown  sage,  which  keeps 
cattle  in  fair  condition.  It  is  not  the  sort  of 
sage  seen  from  the  windows  of  railway  cars, 
but  a  variety  of  smaller  growth,  which  is 
more  palatable. 

Few  beeves  are  shipped  East,  though  Riley 


&  Hardin  sold  200  head  at  $61  apiece  last 
Spring  for  Chicago.  San  Francisco  is  their 
chief  market,  and  the  Quinn’s  River  Station 
is  the  point  of  departure,  or  clearing  station, 
for  all  the  others.  Col.  Hardin  has  charge 
here,  with  400  saddle  horses  in  reserve  at  the 
different  ranches  for  his  mm, 

Beef  cattle  have  greatly  increased  in  value 
during  the  past  two  years.  Asan  illustration, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  John  Taylor, 
a  former  partner  of  Riley  &  Hardin,  disposed 
of  his  one  third  interest  to  them  in  the  Warm 
Springs  ranch,  over  two  yearn  ago,  he  con¬ 
sidered  they  were  dealing  liberally  with  him 
in  allowing  $12  per  head  for  his  undivided 
share.  The  same  kind  rate  now  at  $25.  Lang 
&  Ryan,  anE  is  tern  firm  of  drovers,  in  July, 
1882,  purchased  25,000  cattle  in  Oregon  to 
drive  to  the  States.  While  on  the  way  East 
one  partner  sold  out  to  the  other  for  $260,000. 
profit.  Riley  &  H  irdin  hada  neighbor,  named 
Brown,  who  was  located  in  Oregon  carton, 
where  his  little  kingdom  was  undisturbed  by 
rival  claimants.  Hehad  corraled  all  the  water 
and  stretched  a  barbed  wire  fence  around 
2,000  acres  of  green  meadow-land  where  the 
stream  disappeared,  claiming  not  only  the 
sink  but  a.l  the  adj«cent  range  by  virtue  of 
his  rights  of  discovery  and  possession.  In 
this  these  bold  prospectors  are  protected  by 
local  laws,  until  the  government  makes  a  sur¬ 
vey.  Then  they  may  locate  it  under  some  of 
the  various  acts  of  Congress.  The  Swamp 
Act,  setting  it  apart  to  the  State,  is  extremely 
favorable,  giving  it  to  the  purchaser  on  long 
time,  by  the  payment  of  20  per  eeut.  in  hand, 
and  one  dollar  an  acre  thereafter,  with  in¬ 
terest,  day  of  payment  deferred  indefinitely, 
conditioned  upon  the  land  being  drained. 
The  Desert  Land  Grab  Act  values  the  land  in 
the  same  way,  and  permits  the  purchaser  to 
enter  all  he  can  piay  for.  Brown  had  not 
made  an  entry.  Mis  title  was  merely  possess¬ 
ory ;  but,  in  that,  it  was  good  against  all  the 
world  until  the  land  was  put  in  the  market.  His 
chief  outlay  was  $3,000  for  posts,  wire  and 
fencing.  He  had  3,000  grown  cattle  and  600 
or  700  calves.  It  cost  as  much  to  keep  up 
this  detached  station  as  if  he  owned  10,000 
head.  So  he  offered  to  sell  out,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel, — 3,000  cattle,  (uotcounting  calves,) 
for  eleven  dollars  each,  and  $3  0u0  for  im¬ 
provements — total  $30,000;  one-third  in  hand, 
as  soon  as  the  cattle  were  hunted  up,  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  10  per  cent, 
interest.  When  his  offer  was  accepted  the 
purchasers  found  enough  bullocks  lu  market 
able  condition  to  ship  off  to  San  Francisco, 
with  the  proceeds  of  which  to  make  the  first 
payment  in  the  Spring  of  1880.  The  natural 
increase  of  the  herd,  without  making  any 
other  addition  to  it,  together  with  the  rapid 
advance  in  prices,  enabled  the  buyers  to  meet 
the  payment  of  1831 -'2,  leaving  them,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  a  drove  worth  fully  $100,000.  Liter  on 
they  entered  the  2,000  acres  of  meadow  con¬ 
trolling  the  range  for  $2,500,  aud  now  po-sess 
a  ranch  well  worth  $30,000.  This  was  the  neat¬ 
est  speculation  ever  nude  by  these  cattle 
kings,  though  their  unuual  profits,  from  cattle 
growing,  are  set  down  at  about  $75,000,  Dur¬ 
ing  hay-cutting  and  branding  time  they  em¬ 
ploy  75  men. 

In  the  Winter  but  few  were  kept.  There 
are  more  thin  8,000  cows,  many  of  them 
grades,  and  200  Durham  bulls.  These  were 
purchased  of  well-known  breeders  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  They  are  constantly  improving  their 
stock,  aud  year  by  year  furnishing  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  coast  with  better  beeve8. 

Interviewing  Mr.  Riley,  I  inquired  if  he 
and  his  partner  did  not  often  lose  small 
bands  of  cattle  which  were  always  roaming 
at  will.  He  thought  not;  at  least,  they  never 
missed  any.  If,  by  accident,  those  belonging 
to  the  next  range  were  discovered  with  a 
neighbor’s  herd  they  were  promptly  driven 
home.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  cultivate 
the  most  friendly  relations,  and  dishonest 
cowboys  are  not  tolerated  or  employed.  Par¬ 
ties  of  huaters  sometimes  get  short  of  meat 
and  are  told  to  kill  a  bullock,  or  are  given  a 
quarter  of  beef,  as  a  matter  of  course.  A 
funny  story  is  current  here  respecting  such 
rights  in  property  when  hunger  presses;  but 
I  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth.  Some  cowboys 
were  dining  one  day  off  an  ox  which  bore  the 
brand  of  a  neighbor,  us  evidenced  by  the  hide, 
which  a  passing  wayfarer  noted  as  he  rode  by. 
Arrived  that  evening  at  the  owner’s  shanty  he 
was  mean  enough  to  inform  him.  The  lord  of 
countless  herds,  then  engaged  in  butchering, 
looked  up  and  carelessly  remarked,  “Drat  the 
difference;  I'm  skinning  one  of  theirs!  ” 

At  intervals  of  a  few  years  apart  there  are 
Indian  wars  all  aloug  the  hue  of  these  fron 
tiers.  Straggling  bands  of  savages,  tempted 
by  plunder,  sometimes  make  raids  after  cat¬ 
tle,  aud  start  them  off  into  the  mountains. 
But  the  travel  of  oxen  is  not  so  swift  as  the 
pursuit  of  the  hardy  plainsmen,  who  live  half 
the  time  in  the  saddle.  They  ride  like  Cen¬ 
taurs,  are  dead  shots  with  a  repeating  rifle 
on  foot  or  horseback,  aud  scornful  of  danger. 
The  half-starved  Indians,  a  whole  tribe  of 


them,  are  no  match  ia  strength  and  audacity 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  such  men  on  their  trail, 
and  they  know  it.  They  make  it  a  rule,  as 
soon  as  they  fi  nd  they  are  pursned,  to  abandon 
their  prey,  scatter,  and  “git”  as  fast  as  their 
long  legs  can  carry  them.  Bat  this  is  a  sober 
business  letter;  the  romantic  and  descriptive 
part  is  left  for  another  time. 


Poitltnj 

Langshaas  and  Cochins. 

Although  Dr.  Stonebraker,  of  Texas,  is 
doubtless  able  to  defend  his  own  case,  I  wish 
to  show  any  and  all  of  your  readers  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  compare  the  two 
breeds,  that  Langshans  and  Cochias  are  not 
identical  as  “A  Judge  of  Poultry,”  speakmg  in 
a  late  Rural,  would  have  people  believe. 
Several  of  the  points  that  he  attempts  to  make 
are  not  worth  noticing.  Among  others  is  this 
one :  “They  are  not  recognized  as  a  distinct 
breed  in  the  Standard  of  Excellence.”  Tney 
are  not;  but  soon  will  be  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  recognized  as  a  distinct  breed  by  all 
judges  of  poultry, 

“A  J  udge  of  Poultry”  wastes  a  good  many 
words  trying  to  show  that  they  are  not  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  only  admits  one  point  of  difference, 
viz,  the  color  of  legs.  N ow  to  begin  at  the 
beginning — the  egg.  The  egg  of  a  Langshan  is 
of  a  lighter  shade  or  color  than  that  of  the 
Cochin.  The  chicks  feather  as  early  as  chose 
of  the  small  breeds  of  poultry,  while  all 
jrdges  know  that  Cochin  chicks  are  half- 
naked  for  several  weeks.  The  skin  of  a  LaDg- 
shan  is  white  while  that  of  a  Cochin  is  always 
yellow.  The  legs  of  a  Langsham  are  of  a 
pinkish  hue  between  tne  scales,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  feet  are  pink  or  flesh-colored,  while 
those  of  a  Cochin  are  yellow.  A  Langshan 
hen  has  no  saddle  and  has  a  good-sized,  fan¬ 
shaped  tail.'  The  Cochin  has  a  saddle  and 
almost  no  tail.  Tne  Langshans  are  more 
active,  better  layers  and  not  so  porsistent 
sitters.  These  are  all  facts  and  have  been 
learned  without  “glasses”  by  experience  with 
both  breeds.  “A  Judge  of  Poultry”  must  be 
a  very  close  observer  if  after  the  experience 
he  pretends  to  have  ha  i,  he  cannot  tell  “which 
is  which.”  Chas.  Bennington. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fie  I'D  Crojis. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  CORN. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


I  am  just  home  from  a  corn  show  at  which 
I  was  selected  to  act  on.  the  awrarding  com¬ 
mittee.  The  premiums — $10.  $5,  and  $2,50— 
were  offered  for  the  ten  best  ears.  I  went  to 
the  show  prepared  to  see  good  corn,  for  the 
Great  Miami  River,  with  its  numerous  tribu 
tanes,  gives  us  a  large  amount  of  rich  bottom 
in  Butler  County,  and,  besides  we  have  a  large 
area  of  black  uplaud — sugar-cree  land — which 
is  still  better  than  the  bottoms.  There  were 
196  entries,  and  to  my  surprise  the  white  corn 
comprised  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
samples  shown,  there  being  151  of  that  sort 
to  45  of  yellow,  red  an  l  mixed.  1  think  the 
50  best  samples  would  have  averaged  more 
than  twelve  pounds  to  the  lot  of  teti  ears  each, 
which  would  make  about  a  bushel  of  corn — 
shelled,  not  ears — to  each  55  ears  There  were 
samples  tuat  weighed  as  high  as  17  pounds  to 
the  lot,  but  the  ears  were  not  uniform  or 
perfect,  and  weight  was  not  considered  in 
making  the  award.  The  three  lots  that  took 
the  premiums  were  white,  aud  weighed  13 
pounds  13  ounces,  15  pounds  two  ounces,  and 
14  pounds  three  ounces  respectively,  the  light¬ 
est  lot  taking  the  first  premium.  After  the 
awards  had  oeeu  made  we  learned  that  they 
all  went  to  one  family,  a  father  aud  two  sons, 
but  all  on  different  farms,  and  that  they  were 
noted  for  their  fine  corn  aud  careful  selection 
of  seed,  and  had  taken  premiums  at  tne  Cen¬ 
tennial  aud  many  other  fairs  where  they  had 
exhibited. 

I  believe  that  most  farmers  undervalue  good 
selected  seed  corn.  1  have  long  been  ot  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  other  way  in  which 
we  could  so  cheaply  add  to  the  >  ield  of  our 
corn  crop  os  by  a  careful  selection  of  seed.  To 
add  twenty  or  even  ten  per  cent  to  they  ield  of 
a  com  crop  by  extra  fertilization  or  tillage, 
will  require  considerable  outlay  of  time  or 
money ;  but  the  amount  of  seed  required  for 
an  acre  is  so  small  that  the  added  cost  is 
hardly  worth  computing,  and  I  know  that  by 
a  careful  and  persistent  selection  of  seed  we 
can  add  more  than  twenty  per  cent  to  the 
yield  of  the  corn  on  many  farms. 

I  use  the  word  “persistent,”  and  I  consider 
persistence  important,  for  he  who  selects  his 
seed  coru  for  three  years  and  then  fails  to  do 
it,  loses  all  that  he  has  gained.  I  do  not  in¬ 


dorse  the  plan  of  changing  seed,  which  is  re¬ 
commended  by  so  many,  and  believe  it  is  as 
uawise  to  change,  unless  you  are  sure  of 
getting  a  better  variety,  as  it  would  oe  to  do 
the  same  wuh  a  herd  of  cattle.  My  experi¬ 
ence  in  seedgro  wiag  has  taught  me  someth  mg 
of  the  importance  of  “  persistence,”  and  that 
it  takes  years  to  establish  a  variety.  Nearly 
ten  years  ago  I  found  an  ear  of  an  eariy 
variety  of  sweet  corn,  that  was  dark  red,  and 
i  planted  it.  The  product  was  mixed,  more 
than  half  of  it  being  white,  aud  the  red  all 
shades  from  very  pale,  to  blood  red.  I  selected 
each  year  the  darkest  colored,  and  in  five 
years  I  had  bred  out  the  white,  and  established 
a  blood-red  variety.  Careful  selection  if 
followed  up  loug  enough  will  change  au  early 
to  a  late,  or  a  large  to  a  small  variety  or  vica 
versa,  with  just  as  much  certainty  as  the 
same  care  will  estabiisn  a  p  jiut  in  atocs  breed¬ 
ing.  I  like  Dr.  Sturte vant’s  idea  of  “  pedi¬ 
greed  seed  corn,”  and  I  believe  tnat  one  farmer 
who  will  breed  a  good  variety  till  its  type  is 
established  will  find  customers  wflo  will  take 
his  crop  at  prices  that  will  give  him  a  large 
profit. 

The  only  way  to  grow  cheap  corn  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  per  acre,  and  we  should  take 
every  possible  means  to  do  this.  Tne  average 
yield  per  acre  for  my  {State  (Onioj  is  now 
about  36  busnels,  and  ig  will  require  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  that  there  cannot  be  much 
profit  oa  such  crops,  aud  tnis  being  tne  aver¬ 
age  yield,  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  wnose  crops  fail  lar  oe- 
low  this  and  who  produce  corn  at  au  actual 
loss.  We  at  Che  West,  in  the  great  corn- 
growing  districts,  can  grow  this  crop  much 
cheaper  tnau  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States. 
I  have  for  two  months  past  been  correspond¬ 
ing  with  farmers  to  ascertain  their  estimates 
ot  cue  cost  of  growing  and  delivering  at  the 
crib  au  acre  of  corn,  and  the  average  cost, 
including  rent,  is  given  by  tneui  at  aoout  $12 
per  acre,  in  1877  I  offered  several  valuable 
premiums  for  tne  best  acre  of  corn,  each  siate- 
uisut  to  be  accompanied  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  cost  or  growing  and  cribbing. 
Nineteen  reports  were  sent  in,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  cos-,  not  allowing  rent  of  land,  was  about 
$9  per  acre.  We  will  estimate  cue  entire  cost 
of  growing  and  harvesting  an  acre  of  corn  at 
$14,  and  now  let  us  see  what  che  crop  will  cost 
per  bushel  with  different  yields: 

36  bushels  to  the  acre  will  cost  39e-  per  bush.,  nearly 
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I  think  it  is  profitable  to  study  such  figures 
as  these,  for  they  show  where  the  prodt  comes 
in  in  grain  growing.  Tnere  is  a  fixed  cost 
in  growing  an  acre  of  grain,  whether  the 
yield  is  light  or  heavy,  aud  every  bushel  we 
can  add  to  the  yield  per  acre  reduces  the  cost 
per  busnel.  Still  another  pome  1  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  this  :  the  farm  always  improves 
under  such  management  as  gives  a  large  yield 
per  acre,  and  deteriorates  under  small  y  leids. 
It  I  cultivate  twenty  acres  to  produce  five 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  or  two  nundrea  of 
wheat,  I  am  certainly  not  improving  the 
quality  of  the  land,  but  if  i  grow  this  amount 
on  ten  acres  it  not  only  shows  a  much  better 
condition  of  soil  on  the  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  ocher  ten  1  can  grow  a  reno¬ 
vating  crop,  like  clover,  which  will  give  me  a 
profit  and  at  the  same  time  fit  the  laud  lor  a 
heavier  grain  crop.  Under  tne  first  couduions 
there  can  be  neitUer  profit  nor  improvement; 
under  the  second,  both.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  in  many  of  oar  grain-growing  sections 
tne  decreasing  of  the  area  under  cultivation 
by  one  half  would  in  a  few  years  give  as  much 
grain  at  a  largely  reduced  cost  per  bushel. 


POTATOES  FROM  THE  SEED  BALL. 


I  have  waited  for  some  one  else  to  make 
this  criticism  upon  the  Rural's  method  of 
starting  seedlings,  that  it  is  too  slow,  and 
loses  the  benefit  of  eariy  training,  and  early 
maturity.  “Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  so  the 
tree  is  inclined,”  two  years  are  taken  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  one  is  sufficient  to  produce.  1  have 
often  growa  tubers  weighing  one-half,  aud 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  the  first  season,  and 
hills  weighing  from  two  to  four  and  more 
pounds  ajiiece,  instead  of  the  little  babies  the 
cut  in  the  Rural  represented.  The  process  is 
very  simpte,aud  perfectly  practicable,  -simply 
s iw  the  seed  In  pots  in  a  not-bed  ;  then,  when 
the  plauis  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thump 
them  out  of  Che  pots,  carefully  separating, 
aud  saving  the  roots  intact ;  repot,  and  sink 
again  in  the  hot-bed,  or  border,  as  the  season 
may  require,  and  then,  when  settled  weather 
comes,  make  separate  hills  three  feet  apart 
for  each  plant.  Success  depends  much  upon 
the  soil  used  for  starting  and  potting.  Sifted 
woods’  dirt,  with  a  little  wood  a*>hes,  has 
given  me  best  results.  Then  if  freshly  burned 
soil  with  the  imprisoned  gases  retained,  be 
mixed  in  the  hills  before  setting  out  the 
plants,  the  finest  results  may  bo  expected  to 
follow.  The  creosote  in  the  burned  soil  drives 


three  years  ago,  and  had  been  used  since  as  a 
potato  patch.  One' kernel  was  planted  in  a 
hill,  rows  two  by  three  feet  apart.  The  w  eight 
of  the  corn  in  the  ear  was 298  poun os;  shelled, 


with  a  hand  cultivator  both  times.  After  this 
the  corn  was  cultivated  twice  and  hoed  three 
times.  All  flat  culture.  About  the  25th  of  Oct. 
1  cut  up  and  busked  the  corn:  most  of  the 
hills  had  from  three  to  four  stalks,  some  five, 
and  many  bad  two  ears  on  a  stalk  aud  a  few 
three  ears,  so  that  the  average  per  bill  was 
something  over  three  ears.  Those  of  only  one 
ear  on  a  stalk  were  very  large,  12  of  the  best 
earsweighing  25  3-16  pounds  when  first  husked. 
These  ears  had  from  16  to  20  rows  each  and 
were  13  to  15%  inches  long,  filled  out  plump. 
The  main  center  stalks  stood  18%  to  a  trifle 
over  10  feet  high.  One  ear  of  18  rows,  14% 
inches  long,  measured  11  inches  around  and 
weighed  two- and  one-half  pounds  when  first 
hmked.  On  the  29th  of  Oct.  I  counted  the 
ears  and  found  there  were  328;  weight  of  the 
same  being  310  pounds,  and  of  the  shelled 
corn  240  pounds.  Alfred  Rose. 

[On  hauling  his  stalks  to  the  barn,  Mr.  Rose 
found  several  ears  that  were  overlooked  at 
time  of  husking,  w  hich  on  being  shelled  gave 
nine  pounds  more  of  corn,  which  was  added 
to  the  above  named  240  pounds  making  a  total 
of  249  pounds  shelled  corn.  Eds.] 


THE  EURAti  PRIZE  CORN  REPORTS, 

How  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc 


off  worms  and  insects,  and  the  potatoes  come 
out  in  the  Fall  beautifully  smooth  with  skin 
intact,  and  with  high  perfect  health,  to  be 
carried  into  their  future  development. 

D.  S.  Marvin. 

[We  write  for  the  majority  of  our  readers. 


FIRST  ro  THE  FIFTH  PRIZES  INCLUSIVE. 

Roselle,  Carroll  Co.,  Iowa. — My  Rural 
Dent  Corn  I  husked  about  the  25th 
w  ’  of  October.  I  had  7%  bushel  baskets 
full,  which  weighed  339  pounds.  I 
1  V*  shelled  my  corn  November  221,  and 
found  that  it  weighed  274  pounds. 

'  The  frost  hurt  the  Rural  corn  some- 
'  °  what,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  it  was  the 
finest  corn  lhat  I  ever  saw.  I  had 
j-  .  several  ears  that  bore  over  850 
©>  grains.  There  was  one  ear  that  had 

^  1,188  grains  ou  it,  but  my  pigs  got 

the  stalk  down  before  it  was  quite 
,  ripe  so  1  could  not  save  it.  The  plat 

o  of  ground  was  fallow  last  year  and 

»a_  was  plowed  twice,  once  in  July  and 

(  again  in  October.  Last  Spring  I 

i  hauled  two  good  loads  of  rotten  bam- 

J.  13.  r  yard  manure  on  tbeplotand  plowed 
it  under  and  marked  the  rows  four 
feet  each  way,  putting  one  good  handful  of 
hen  manure  in  each  hill  at  planting,  which 
was  on  May  17th.  The  corn  came  up  badly, 
and  where  the  hills  were  missing  1  took  the 


Beardsley's  Method — Top  Plan— Figs. 
19  and  20. 

200  pounds.  The  corn  ripened  in  October, 
did  not  give  it  extra  culture.  J.  W.  Good. 
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Collin’s  Hop  Frame:  Sectional- view — 

Most  of  them  are  not  provided  with  hot¬ 
beds.— Eds] 


Ovid,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich  —I  received  146 
kernels  of  the  Rural  Flint  Corn  and  planted 
them  May  15,  1882 — one  plot  33  feet  square. 


The  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Oocn  as  a 
Fodder  Plant. 

“  This  corn  is  frost  proof  1  ”  So  exclaimed 
a  farmer  to  whom  I  showed  my  Rural  Flint 
Corn.  And,  sure  enough,  to  the  north,  west, 
and  south  of  the  patch-only  separated  by 
some  four  or  live  rows  of  potatoes — there  was 
the  common  dent  corn  all  killed  by  frost, 
while,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  like  a  little 
island  of  ceatury  plants,  this  three-months’ 
planted  corn  loomed  up.  When  the  earlier 
planted  dent  corn  had  begun  to  glaze,*  this 
corn  was  not  in  the  milk  yet.  Judge  how 
pleasantly  I  was  surprised,  iate  in  October,  to 
find  two-thirds  of  the  ears  all  right  for  seed. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  my  practice 
to  plant  corn  for  feeding  to  cows,  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  tasseL  Thrown  over  the  fence 
into  the  pasture,  in  a  time  of  drought,  it  is 
surprising  how  clean  eattle  will  eat  it  so  long 
as  it  holds  green.  Why  will  not  the  Rural 
Flint  Corn  be  the  identical  fodder  for  soiling  ? 
On  the  same  land  here  the  yield  of  wheat, 
oats  and  rye  has  dwindled  from  20,  30  and  25 
bushels  down  co  6,  15 and  12  bushels;  but  corn 
still  holds  nearly  its  own.  On  many  parts  of 
these  farms  sand  dri  tts  at  such  a  rate  as  to  make 
the  raising  of  clover  out  of  the  question,  and 
corn  thus  becomes  the  only  hope  and  expec¬ 
tation.  Cut  up  the  corn  in  season  ;  put  ou 
extra  force  to  haul  it  just  as  the  ground  closes 
up.  Let  the  husking  go.  Unload  and  stack 
with  a  team  aud  horse  forks,  and  the  way 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses  will  pile  down  this 
sort  of  foliar  in  cold  weather  will  be  a  hint 
for  the  Dext  season.  J.  P. 

Oasis,  Wis. 


FIVE  METHODS  OF  TRAINING  HOPS,  WHICH 
MAY  BE  USED  BY  ANY  ONE  SO  DISPOSED, 
THE  PATENTS  FOR  TRIM  HAVING 
EXPIRED  AND  THE  DEVICES 
BEING  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 


The  subject  of  hop  culture  occupied  the 
minds  of  American  inventors  a9  early  as  1850, 
and  of  late  years  a  great  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  In  ISOS  Frederick 
W.  Collins  patented  a  method  for  training 
hop  vines.  His  arrangement  consists  in  set¬ 
ting  a  short  pole,  A,  in  each  hill  of  hops, 
which  pole  is  of  the  length  necessary  to  train 
the  hop  perpendicularly  to  the  bight  at  which 
it  will  commence  bearing  fruit,  aud  connect¬ 
ing  each  of  these  poles  at  the  top  with  each 
contiguous  hill  by  means  of  horizontal  twines, 
B,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pole  in  each  hill 
will  be  supported  by  its  fellows,  and  the 
bearing  portion  of  the  hop  trained  horizon¬ 
tally  upon  the  twines.  Before  the  date  of 
Collins’s  invention  the  usual  manner  of  train¬ 
ing  hops  was  upon  poles  of  sufficient  hight  to 
train  the  vine  wholly  in  an  upright  direction. 
The  effect  of  wind  upon  s’  ch  poles  frequently 
blew  them  down  because  of  their  hight,  or 
else  whipped  the  vines  about  so  much  as  to 
destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop, 
and  their  being  unsupported  by  each  other 
left  each  pole  to  resist  independently  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  and  threw  a  great  leverage 
upon  the  supporting  earth  in  the  hill  of  hops, 
thereby  affecting  ihe  root  as  well  as  the  top 
of  the  plant.  Collins’s  arrangement,  as 
shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  13  and  in  top  plan 
view  in  Fig.  14  is  intended  to  obviate  these 
objections. 

Linus  S.  Mason,  in  1864,  devised  a  way  for 
training  hops,  shown  by  the  accompanying 
drawings,  Fig.  15.  Mason  employs  training 
sticks,  D,  suspended  from  the  main  wire,  B,  by 
means  of  hooks,  c,  and  connected  by  short 
cords  or  wires,  b,  to  a  stake  C,  driven  in  the 


Mason's  Method— Fig.  15. 


Owing  to  wet,  cold  weather  only  80  grains 
grew.  Soil,  black  sand,  undrained;  manured 
with  two  bushels  of  hen  manure,  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  Cultivated  three  times  and  hoed  twice. 
I  cut  it  October  20.  but  it  did  not  all  fully 
ripen,  but  got  dry  enough  to  shell.  It  was 
weighed  November  3d,  the  weight  of  ears  be¬ 
ing  226  pounds.  It  was  shelled  November 
10th;  weight  of  shelled  com  being  170  pounds. 
Ears  were  from  eight  to  15  inches  in  length. 
As  many  as  six  suckers  came  from  one  grain 
planted,  with  from  one  to  two  ears  on  each 
stalk.  Corn  was  planted  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  one  grain  in  a  hill.  A.  F.  Barnes. 


outside  hills  and  filled  up  the  spaces  until  I 
had  99  hills  in  rows  in  a  plat  9x11  feet.  I 
plowed  my  corn  twice  and  hoed  it  four  times; 
there  was  not  a  weed  left  to  grow  in  the  plot. 

Peter  Thkin. 

Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. — Of  Heavy 


I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  is  the  best  early  potato  now  known; 
if  not,  then  there  are  some  1  do  not  know 
anything  about.  The  yield  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Early  Rose  ever  was  and  the 
quality  far  better, especially  for  table  purposes. 
In  the  Fail  of  1881  1  noticed  some  stalks  of 
the  Beauty  green  while  the  main  crop  was 
fully  ripe;  in  digging,  the  tubers  that  adhered 
to  the  green  stalks  when  pulled  were  saved 
and  this  year  they  were  planted.  While  the 
crop  was  better  than  that  of  the  earlier  ones 


Beardsley’s  Method— Sectional  View— Fig.  21. 

it  all,  i  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stake  and 
c.  In  I  sticks  combined  take  the  place  of  the  training 
By  the  use  of  the  sticks,  D,  a  firm 


wires, 

support  is  given  to  the  bcps^h  ch  is  not 
liable  to  sway  to  and  fro,  ai  d  preserves  the 
hops  frem  injury  by  high  winds.  Further¬ 
more,  the  sticks  can  be  readily  reached  and 
unhooked  from  the  ground,  and  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  hops  thereby  consii  erably  facilitated. 

Each  hill  is  provided  with  a  stake,  C,  firmly 
driven  Into  the  ground,  and  is  made  four  or 
more  feet  high.  Near  itB  top  it  is  provided 
with  two  buttons,  a,  to  which  the  training 
sticks,  D,  are  connected  hy  tho  short  cords,  b 
so  that  the  sticks  can  be  easily  turned  in  any 
direction.  The  hook  c  shown  in  Fig.  10,  by 
means  of  which  the  hooks  are  suspended  on 
the  wire,  B,  has  its  eye,  e,  through  which  the 
pivot  passes,  arranged  past  the  center  line 
drawn  through  the  bight  of  the  book,  so  that 
when  the  hook  is  made  to  catch  hold  of  the 
main  wire  any  strain  of  the  training  stick  in 
a  downward  direction  will  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  the  hook  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
and  the  main  wire  will  be  pressed  up  against 
the  edge  of  the  stick  aud  firmly  confined 
between  it  and  the  hook  eventing  any 
lateral  slipping. 

Mason  prefers  training  sticks  to  training 


Large  Yield  of  Potatoes. 

On  page  849  of  the  Rural  for  Dec.  16  I  see 
that  a  subscriber  at  Tiffin,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio, 
charges  the  Rural  with  exaggerating  the 
yieli  of  the  Blush  Potato  He  says  that  bad 
the  alleged  yield  lieeu  400  bushels  he  would 
still  have  doubted  In  the  potato-growing 
districts  of  New  York  500  bushels  per  acre 
have  been  grown.  Here  in  Delaware,  on  a 

Eoor  place  for  the  giowth  of  potatoes,  300 
ushels  have  been  grown.  W.  R.  j. 

Harrington,  Del. 


Aylesworth’s  Trellis — Fig.  18. 


Cameron,  Clinton  Co.,  Mo.  Nov.  8.— I 
planted  161  grains  of  the  Rural  Dent  corn 
May  17th,  and  150  grew.  Soil  was  a  sandy 
loam;  no  manure  was  used  this  year.  The 
land  had  ft  thin  coat  of  barn  yard  manure 


the  corn  was  up  about  four  inches,  I  dusted 
it  with  plaster  and  ashes,  aud  made  a  similar 
application  in  eight  or  nine  days  thereafter, 
and  bot  b  times  hoed  and  stirred  the  soil  in  and 
around  the  corn.  1  also  cultivated  the  same 
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wires,  because  they  are  not  liable  to  sway 
to  and  fro  in  a  high  wind,  and  particularly 
because  in  gathering  the  hops  the  sticks  may 
be  readily  unbooked  from  the  ground,  and 
after  the  bops  have  been  gathered  they  can 
just  a»  easily  be  replaced.  He  asserts,  also, 
that  the  original  cost,  of  the  sticks  is  less  than 
the  wires,  and  that  the  sticks  can  be  more 
easily  taken  down  and  put  away  in  Winter. 

Early  in  1854  Joseph  Sollenberger  put  in 
practice  the  system  of  training  and  pruning 
which  is  exunplifled  in  annexed  drawings 
Fig.  17  p.  20.  The  cuts  represent  grape-vines, 
but  his  method  also  contemplates  the  training 
of  hops.  It  will,  however,  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  grape-vine. 

A  number  of  wires  secured  at  suitable  dis¬ 
tances  on  the  post  are  bent  into  the  form  of 
books  of  such  size  and  form  as  to  readily  re¬ 
ceive  and  securely  hold  the  vine. 

The  first  illustration  in  Fig.  17  shows  the 
vine  as  it  appears  in  Fall,  with  wood  of  first 
years  growth.  In  the  succeeding  Win¬ 
ter  the  vine  i«  cut  to  a  bight  of  three  to  six 
feet  and  bowed  over  as  seen  in  the  second  cut. 
The  object  is  to  retard  the  sap,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  the  end  shoots.  The  third 
cut  shows  a  vine  in  the  Fall  of  the  second 
year  in  which  the  bow  has  produced  fruit 
and  a  cane  left  for  fruit  of  the 
third  year.  In  the  Winter  the 
bow  is  cut  off  and  the  cane  of 
the  second  year’s  growth  is 
bowed,  etc. 

Sollenberger’s  object  is  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  constant 
tying  or  letting  them  grow  to 
the  hight  of  the  stake  before  ty¬ 
ing.  This  method  offers  a  free 
exposure  to  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun  and  air  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stalks  and  the  training 
pole  are  tied  closely  together, 
obviating,  the  inventor  states, 
one  of  tbe  chief  causes  of  mildew. 

Thomas  D.  Aylesworth  de 
vised  his  im  proved  hop  frame 
in  185!)  to  remedy  the;  defeats 
,-n  the  frames  then  in  use,  which 
defects  he  says  consisted  in 
the  tendency  of  the  hooks  to 
cast  off,  and  the  difficulty  in 
letting  down  and  raising  up  the 
main  wire.  A,  represents  perma¬ 
nent  posts  at  any  required  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  A  wire,  B,  is  per 
manently  attached  to  one  post 
and  at  the  other  there  may  be 
a  pulley,  C,  having  stop  poles  a 
and  a  pin  b,  for  the  purpose  of  straining  up 
or  letting  down  the  wire,  the  boles  and  pin 
acting  as  a  pawl  and  ratchet.  E  is  a  stay 
of  which  there  may  be  any  number.  It 
has  a  fixed  support  F  for  the  wire,  which 
support  is  made  wedte-sbaped  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  too  freely  slipping 
when  the  wire  is  let  down  to  loosen  the 
training  wires  or  gather  the  hops,  d,  d 
are  the  training  wires  or  cords  fastened 
to  stake*  driven  in  the  earth,  and  at  tbeir 
upper  ends,  furnished  with  snap  hooks  e  which, 
when  placed  over  the  wire,  will  not  easily 
come  off.  See  Fig.  18  p.  20. 

Tbe  Beardsley  system  (1861)  of  training  hops 
consists  in  the  use  of  horizontal  wires  perma¬ 
nently  stretched  between  properly  secured 
posts  in  combination  with  detachable  horizon¬ 
tal  sustaining  wires  which  are  supported 
from  the  fixed  wires  by  hooks  which  will 
permit  the  ready  loosening  of  the  sustaining 
wires  from  the  fixed  wire  for  the  purpose, 
of  letting  down  the  hops. 

Fig.  20  is  a  top  plan  view  embodying  the 
Beardsley  system;  Fig.  21,  a  sectional  eleva¬ 
tion  taken  through  tbe  line  srx  of  Fig.  20,  and 
Fig.  19  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of  the  tie-poles> 
a  are  the  posts;  b  is  a  stout  wire  stretched 
along  each  row  of  posts.  The  horizontal 
wires  c  lie  below  the  wires  b  and  serve  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  upper  ends  of  the  training  cords  d. 
The  stout  wires  are  strung  up  by  8-shaped 
hooks  ff.  Because  of  the  peculiar  relative 
positions  of  the  posts,  each  of  the  wires  c  is 
alternately  supported  by  wires  b  at  points 
very  near  to  tbe  posts  and  at  points  about 
midway  between  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20, 
thus  effecting  a  saving  in  the  number  of 
posts.  Tie  poles  l  may  be  used  or  the  lower 
wire  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  training 
cords  attached  directly  by  the  hook  clamps  m, 
but  so  that  tiny  may  be  easily  detached  and 
taken  down  to  more  readily  train  the  hops. 

Washington,  D.  C.  F.  B.  Brock. 

- - 

MEAL  FROM  INDIAN  CORN. 


In  the  Rural,  of  Dec.  28,  u  subscriber  in¬ 
quires  what  is  the  mutter  with  the  meal  made 
from  coni,  saying  that  it  no  longer  has  the 
flavor  of  old,  and  that  good  bread,  mush,  etc. 
cannot  be  made  from  it.  “Subscriber”  seems 
to  inc’ine  to  the  opinion  that  this  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  attributable  to  the  varieties  of  corn 
which  are  now  planted. 

The  trouble  is  not  in  the  corn  but  in  the 


mills  that  grind  it.  For  one  thing,  the  meal  is 
ground  too  flat  and  fine,  too  much  like  flour ;  for 
another  it  is  ground  too  rapidly,  so  that  it  is 
heated  and  spoilt.  Meal,  to  be  good,  must 
be  ground  only  moderately  fine,  but,  above 
all,  it  must  be  ground  round,  so  that  the  little 
granules  may  be  felt  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  Mills  of  large  capacity  grind  so 
rapidly  that  tbe  meal  is  yet  very  warm  when 
it  has  traveled  a  distance  of  eiehtor  ten  miles. 
This,  with  the  fineness  to  which  it  is  ground, 
causes  it  to  become  sticky,  pasty,  8nd  to  “  run 
together  ”  when  cooked.  If  “subscriber”  will 
take  his  corn  to  some  old  water-mill  which  at 
ts  best  does  not  grind  over  25  bushels  a  day, 


and  have  the  grinding  done  as  above  directed, 
he  will  get  as  good  meal  as  ever. 

There  is,  of  course,  considerable  difference 
in  the  meal  made  from  different  varieties  of 
corn.  At  the  North  yellow  coru  is  preferred, 
a  fact  which  I  could  never  understand,  since 
yellow  meal  has  to  us  a  strong,  disagreeable 
flavor.  We  never  use  it  except  for  feeding 
purposes.  Furthermore,  the  white  dent  corns, 
or  at  least  many  of  them,  make  better  meal 
than  the  flints,  either  white  or  yellow.  The 
latter  are  too  hard,  and  are  better  adapted  for 
making  hominy.  Blount’s  Prolific  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  meal,  so  probably  would  the  Rural 
Dent,  though  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Va  ,  Hugh  L.  Wysor. 


VARIOUS  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  LADY 
WASHINGTON  GRAPE. 


The  more  I  know  of  the  Lady  Washington 
Grape  the  better  I  like  it.  From  a  graft  two 
years  old  I  had  over  thirty  flue  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  we  have  some  still  in  eating. 
Although  picked  before  they  were  fully  ripe, 
(from  fear  of  frost),  still  they  are  very  good. 
Those  received  from  Mr,  Ricketts  were  fully 
ripe  and  excellent.  The  vine  is  very  vigorous 
and  I  think  it  must  prove  to  be  valuable  over 
a  wide  extent  of  territory. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

The  Lady  Washington  grape  has  proved 
altogether  too  tender  for  our  severe  climate. 
After  a  sickly  lingering  on  for  one  year  we 
found  it  completely  dead  last  Spring, 
‘“though  it  received  the  same  care  and  treat¬ 


ment  other  grapes  in  tbe  same  row  received. 
Province  Quebec,  Can.  Annie  L.  Jack. 


The  Lady  Washington  is  a  grape  I  have  felt 
an  nnusal  interest  in  on  account  of  its  great 
beauty.  I  have  several  vines  in  our  vineyard 
which  have  made  an  excellent  growth  ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  fruited.  I  consider  it  a 
strong  grower  with  good  foliage:  it  is  said  to 
be  hardy,  productive  and  excellent.  I  judge 
from  what  I  have  seen  that  it  may  be  a  little 
later  than  the  Concord,  but  I  think  it  will 
ripen  well  with  me  under  good  care.  I  think 
it  worthy  of  trial.  P.  M.  Augur. 

Middlefleld,  CL 


I  wish  the  Rural  had  waited  for  another 
year’s  fruiting  before  asking  my  opinion  of 
the  Lady  Washington  grape,  for  publication. 

I  have  only  bad  it  in  bearing  the  past  very 
unfavorable  seasen,  when  it  has  not  bad  a  fair 
opportunity  to  ripen,  or  show  its  true  charac¬ 
ter.  It  has  proven  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
in  growth  among  my  collection,  with  large 
and  healthy  foliage,  persistent  until  removed 
by  frost.  I  think,  that  in  common  with  nearly 
all  varieties  on  my  place,  the  first  fruiLbuds 
were  all  destroyed  by  severe  freezing  on  the 
10th  and  1 1th  of  April.  The  buds  that  put 
forward  after  that  date,  had  a'so  a  pretty 
hard  time,  as  the  thermometer  sank  to  the 
freezing  point  or  below  on  eight  days  duriDg 
the  remainder  of  the  month  ;  and  also  touched 
the  same  point — thirty-two  degrees — six  times 
during  the  month  of  May.  Older  vines  of 
hardy  varieties,  including  Worden’s  Seedling 
and  Moore’s  Early  on  the  same  trellis  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  bore  little  or  nothing. 
The  five  Lady  Washington  vine6  which  I  have 
of  bearing  age  all  bore,  upon  secondary  buds 
from  one- fourth  to  one-third  of  a  fair  crop. 
The  dusters  were  not  more  than  half  as  large 
as  those  I  have  seen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ricketts; 
neither  was  the  quality  or  flavor  as  good  as 
of  those  l  have  tasted  grown  by  him.  I  was 
also  disappointed  in  its  period  of  ripeniug; 
for  instead  of  being  “  as  early  as  Concord,”  I 
judged  it  would  be,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  from  a  week  to  ten  days  later.  It 
should  not  be  called  a  white  grape;  for  when 
fully  ripe  it  is  of  n  delicate,  pale  red. 

Now  as  to  quality,  it  is  not  high- flavored  : 
but  when  well-  matured  it  is  pleasant,  and  of  the 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater  character,  not  at  all 
foxy.  It  is  neither  what  would  be  called 


juicy,  nor  pulpy  in  texture;  but  fleshy  in  con¬ 
sistence,  like  many  of  the  foreign  varieties; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  equal  to,  and  much  like, 
Croton  and  Allen’s  Hvbrifi  in  flavor.  I  have 
not  had  its  hardiness  in  Winter  fully  tested; 
and  while  I  do  not  feel  like  expressing  any 
decided  opinion,  preferrine  simply  to  state 
facte  and  impressions,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
the  grape  favorably  for  all  localities  where  it 
will  ripen,  and  I  should  plant  it  with  as  much 
expectation  of  favorable  results,  as  any  of  the 
hybrid  varieties.  Geo.  W.  Campbell. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


I  planted  half  a  dozen  vines  of  the  Lady 
Washington  grape  in  the  Spring  of  ’81,  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  row  of  Brightons  set  at  the  same  time. 
One  vine  of  the  Bix  has  not  grown  satisfacto¬ 
rily  from  some  cause,  having  hardly  attained 
a  hight  of  three  feet  this  second  season.  Had 
I  but  this  one  vine  from  which  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  its  vigor,  that  opinion  would 
be  an  erroneous  one ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  vines  have  agreeably  dis¬ 
appointed  me  in  growth  and  healthfulnes-s  of 
foliage.  In  vigor  it  is  perhaps  hardB  equal 
to  the  Brighton;  but  it  is  sufficiently  vigorous 
thus  far  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  wood 
appears  to  have  ripened  well  Another  season 
I  hope  to  give  the  vines  something  to  do,  in  the 
way  of  producing  fruit,  and  if,  with  this  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  on  their  vitality,  tney  maintain 
the  vigor  and  healtbfulness  they  have  thus  far 
manifested,  they  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
in  these  respects. 

My  opportunities  for  judging  of  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  have  been  confined  to  tasting 
specimens  at  various  exhibitions  for  some 
years  past — not  a  very  satisfactory  basis  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion,  as  the  quality 
varies  with  the  seasons  and  the  conditions  of 
the  specimens  as  to  ripeness  but  my  impress- 
sion  is  that  the  large  size,  and  attractive 
appearance  of  tha  clusters  will  make  the 
Lady  Washington  a  very  desirable  variety 
for  market  or  exhibition  purposes,  even  if  the 
quality  should  not  rank  quite  as  high  as  that 
of  some  others  of  Mr.  Ru  ketts's  seedlings.  I 
think,  however,  I  may  class  it  as  good  to  very 
good.  Lest  one  might  infer  from  the  above, 
that  this  variety  is  tardy  in  fruiting,  I  may 
say  that  a  neighbor  who  planted  a  vine  of  the 
Bame  lot,  at  the  same  time  had  three  or  four 
clusters  of  fruit  this  season,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  have  bad  as  good  results  had  I 
not  preferred  to  “wait  a  little  longer”  by 
cutting  my  vines  down  severely  to  secure  a 
stroDg  foundation  for  the  future  at  the  start, 
thus  avoiding  any  injury  to  the  young  vine 
that  might  result  from  the  opposite  course. 

Montclair,  N.  J.  E.  Williams. 


As  the  only  vine  we  had  of  the  Lady  Wash¬ 
ington  grape  large  enough  to  fruit  last  season 
was  killed  to  the  ground  last  Wioter,  I  can¬ 
not  report  for  it  here  with  us  except  as  to 
growth  of  vine,  which  is  really  something  re¬ 
markable,  surpassing  in  health  and  vigor 
nearly  all  the  old  standard  sorts.  As  the 
wood  seems  to  ripen  up  well  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  cause  of  its  death  last  Winter 
while  Brighton,  Lady  and  Moore’s  Early  on 
the  same  trellis  were  uninjured.  A  friend  in 
Hartford  having  two  vines  of  it,  planted  three 
years  ago,  that  were  in  full  fruiiing  this  sea¬ 
son,  I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  to  judge 
of  it  there  as  grown  in  a  rather  unfavorable 
position.  The  vines,  moderately  vigorous 
and  healthy,  were  carrying  quite  a  heavy 
crop  of  very  large  and  well-formed  bunches, 
mostly  double-shouldered;  berry  about  me¬ 
dium  size,  round;  color,  a  beautiful,  delicate 
pink  (much  to  the  disgust  of  my  friend,  who 
bought  it  for  a  “white  grape”),  far  more 
highly  colored  than  any  1  had  ever  seen  in 
previous  years  coming  from  Mr.  Ricketts's 
vines;  flesh  tender  and  sweet,  with  a  very 
agreeable  and  refreshing  flavor,  even  better 
in  quality  than  I  had  been  led  to  think  by 
specimens  tested  in  previous  >  ears.  In  fact,  I 
think  now  I  have  never  seen  or  eaten  a  really 
ripe  Lady  Washington  until  this  season,  and 
these  were  not  ripe  for  about  three  ueeks 
after  the  Concord.  When  first  introduced,  it 
was  said  to  “  ripen  with  Concord,”  and  if  ta¬ 
ken  for  ripe  at  chat  time  it  is  of  a  yellowish- 
white,  tinged  with  piDk  on  tbe  sunny  side; 
but  three  weeks  later,  when  fully  ripe,  “  the 
new  white  grape  Lady  Washington  ”  will  be 
found  to  be  a  beautiful,  delicately  colored 
pink  grape  of  fine  quality,  yet  ripening  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  late  to  be  of  the  highest  value  for  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  here  at  the  North. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  J.  H.  Hale. 


My  plants  of  the  Lady  Washington,  two 
years  planted,  have  not  been  favorably  con¬ 
ditioned  for  early  fruiting;  and  have  not,  in 
consequence,  as  yet  produced  enough  to  es¬ 
tablish  its  character,  sc  far  as  the  fruit  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  has  shown  itself  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  plant.  Being  a  hybrid  (so  say  the 
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botanists)  between  the  half-bred,  Allen’s  Hy¬ 
brid  and  Concord,  it  if  of  one-fourth  foreign 
parentage,  and  hence  is  liable  to  the  suspicion 
that,  with  increased  age,  it  may  be  too  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  mildew.  With  me,  however, 
this  has  not,  so  far,  been  the  case,  and  I  may 
be  warranted  in  the  hope  that,  as  in  the  simi¬ 
lar  case  of  the  Brighton,  this  tendency  of  its 
foreign  parentage  will  be  overcome  by  the  na 
tive  hardiness  of  the  indigenous  parents— the 
Isabella  and  Concord. 

So  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  its  time  of 
ripening  is  stated  by  Charles  Downing,  in  bis 
description,  to  be  with  Concord  or  a  little 
later;  which  will,  to  a  great  extent,  preclude 
its  cultivation  nnrth  of  the  latitude  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Central  Michigan,  I  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  comparing  the  flavor 
and  other  qualities  of  the  fruit  with  those  of 
many  of  the  other  newer  grapes;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  specimens  of  these,  as  they 
have  appeared  on  our  exhibition  tables,  we 
will  be  warranted  in  saying  that,  in  size  of 
bunch  and  berry.  In  beauty  of  color,  tender¬ 
ness  of  pulp  and  pleasantness  of  flavor,  it 
ranks  high  among  the  newer  white  grapes; 
and  if  it  shall  prove  permanently  healthy, 
hardy  and  productive,  it  must,  take  a  high  po 
sit, ion  both  for  dessert  and  market. 

I  bear  statements  that,  this  year,  it  has 
lacked  qualify  in  some  places;  but  I  imagine 
that  at  least  something  of  this  may  fairly  he 
attributed  to  the  unfavorable  peculiarities  of 
the  past  season.  So  far  as  flavor  and,  per¬ 
haps,  high  quality  are  concerned,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  the  equal  of  certain  other  varieties. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  T.  T.  Lyon. 

The  year  when  our  specimen  was  received 
from  Mr.  Ricketts  is  obliterated  from  the  la¬ 
bel  The  first  season  it  made  a  very  strong 
growth  which  was  killed  nearly  to  theground 
by  the  following  Winter.  The  next  season  it 
grew  more  vigorously  than  before,  and  last 
season  the  vine  fruited,  setting  many  bunches 
of  grapes  which  had  they  matured,  would 
have  been  the  largest  of  any  we  have  ever 
raised.  But  rose  bugs  destroyed  most  of  them, 
and  the  only  perfect  bunches  were  ripened  in 
bags.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  our  outline 
sketch  at  Fig  22.  The  Lady  Washington  re¬ 
quires  the  entire  season  to  ripen  at  the  Rural, 
Grounds.  When  nearly  ripe,  the  berries  as¬ 
sume  a  rosy  tint  on  the  sun-exposed  side,  which 
afterwards  deepens  somewhat  and  spreads 
over  the  entire  berry.  In  quality  they  were 
scarcely  superior  to  the  Concord,  though  free 
from  foxiness.  They  were  ripe  September  25. 
The  vine  mildews  considerably. 


Bontius. 


CHICAGO  AGRICULTURAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 

The  National  Convention  of  Agriculturists, 
held  at  Chicago,  Dec.  12  to  16,  uuder  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  *the  American  Agricultural  Associo- 
tion,  was  claimed  by  those  who  attended 
all  the  meetings,  to  be  the  best  in  all  respects, 
ever  held.  There  was  an  excellent  attendance 
of  representative  men  from  over  two-thirds 
of  the  States  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Russia  and  Can¬ 
ada.  A  large  number  of  able  papers  were 
read,  and  much  valuable  information  ob¬ 
tained  and  imparted,  both  by  means  of  the 
addresses  and  of  discussions  following  them. 
Such  national  meetings  are  important,  and 
can  be  made  more  so  as  they  increase  in  fre¬ 
quency  of  sessions,  and  number  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Much  is  to  be  learned  by  coming  to¬ 
gether  from  various  sections,  interchanging 
views,  and  discussing  matters  and  questions 
in  which  producers,  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  vitally  interested.  They  should 
be  continued. 

While,  as  said,  the  meeting  was  a  good  one, 
showing  good  results,  there  was  much  proper 
to  be  said  and  done,  unattended  to.  The  or¬ 
ganization  claims  to  be.  is  and  should  be,  non¬ 
political.  The  avowed  purpose  of  its  meet¬ 
ings  is  for  discussions  purely.  Why  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  discus¬ 
sing  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  simply  because 
political  manipulators  assume  control  of  these 
topics  important  to  all  classes,  is  past  com¬ 
prehension.  Are  not  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  country  quite  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  subjects  as  the  politicians  ? 
Considering  their  bearing  on  the  public  weal, 
will  some  one  point  out  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  economics  and  politics  1  Or  why  one 
class  of  Americans  should  be  permitted  to 
discuss  only  one  and  not  the  other?  If  the 
objects  of  Government  be,  as  announced,  “to 
make  life  easy  and  the  people  happy,”  and  if 
our  Government  Is  “of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,”  why  abridge  any 
means  by  which  desired  ends  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  ?  These  suggestions,  like  all  others, 
are  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Brown ville,  Neb.  Robt.  W.  Furnas. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 


A  New  Enemy  to  Wax  Beans. 

The  plant-feeding  habits  of  our  common 
squash  beetle  (Epilaehna  borealis)  are  well 
known,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  record¬ 
ed  of  the  food-habits  of  its  Western  congener 
which,  originally  described  by  Mulsant.  from 
Mexico  extends  to  Colorado  and  Western 
Kansas.  The  very  first  notice  we  received  of 
the  habits  of  this  spec ies  shows  that  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  serious  injury,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter  of  Prof.  Geo.  H- 
Stone,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  dated 
August  26th,  and  accompanied  by  numerous 
specimens  of  the  insect;  “  By  this  mail  I  send 
you  a  tin  box  containing  larvue  and  perfect 
beetles  which  promise  to  have  almost  as  un¬ 
enviable  a  reputation  as  Dorypbora  10- 
lineata.  From  the  egg  to  the  grave  they  are 
voracious.  They  are  good  judges  of  food. 
With  me  they  have  confined  their  attacks  to 
black-wax  beans,  and  the  inclosed  leaves  and 
pods  will  show  their  mode  of  attack.  The 
early  broods  ate  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
in  a  neighboring  garden.  They  are  rapidly 
spreading  in  this  vicinity.  I  judge  there  are 
two  or  tnree  broods  in  the  year,  like  Dory¬ 
pbora.  The  adult  beetles  are  not  quite  so  ac¬ 
tive  as  their  ten-lined  relatives,  however. 
They  do  not  drop  when  the  plant,  is  shaken 
quite  so  readily  as  the  potato  beetle.  I  have 
bad  but  little  chance  to  study  them,  as  they 
appeared  in  my  garden  a  few-  days  ago. 
Within  that  time  they  have  eaten  almost 
every  leaf  on  a  good-sized  patch  of  wax- 
beans,  and  to-day  I  have  made  arrangements 
to  have  them  all  picked  by  hand  as  they  shall 
not  have  a  chance  to  hibernate.” 

SPREAD  OF  THE  12-PUNCTURED  ASPARAGUS 
BEETLE. 

Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
already  recorded  the  recent  introduction  in 
this  country  of  a  secoud  asparagus  beetle,  the 
Crioceris  12-punctata,  Linn.,  which  In  Europe 
occurs  commonly  wherever  asparagus  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  without,  however,  doing  serious  iu- 
jury.  Mr.  Lugger  found  it  first  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1881  near  Baltimore  in  small  numbers 
and  quite  local,  but  it  has  recently  proved 
even  more  troublesome  than  C.  asparagi. 
From  the  latter  species  this  new  enemy  may 
at  once  be  distinguished  by  its  less  elongate 
form  and  by  the  bright,  orange-red  of  the 
upper  surface,  each  elytron  being  marked  with 
six  small  black  dots. 

AN  INTERNAL  MITE  IN  FOWLS. 

Prof.  Thomas  Taylor,  Microscopist  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  had  occa¬ 
sion  recently  to  dissect  a  sick  chicken  and  be 
found  that  all  parts  of  the  lungs,  the  bronchia 
and  the  linings  of  the  thoracic  and  abdomidal 
cavities  were  covered  more  or  less  thickly 
with  a  mite.  An  examination  we  vcere  re¬ 
quested  to  make  showed  it  to  be  in  all  respects 
identical  with  Cytolvichus  sarcoptoldes,  Md- 
guin.  This  parasite  is  known  in  Europe  to 
inhabit  the  air  passages  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
giving  the  transparent  and  membraneous 
linings  of  these  passages  the  appearance  of 
gold-beater’s  skin  speckled  with  flour.  It  is 
likewise  found  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
their  divisions,  and  even  hi  the  bones  with 
which  the  air  sacs  communicate.  Mdguin  be¬ 
lieves  that  while  the  mite  may  be  extremely 
numerous  so  as  to  cause  mucous  irritation  and 
induce  asphyxia  and  congestion  by  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  bronchia  and  that  birds  may  thus 
die,  yet  it  is  incapable  of  causing,  as  Gerlach 
and  Zundel  believe,  enteritis  or  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum. 
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SULKY  PLOWS  AND  LARGE  HORSES. 

One  method  of  obviating  the  injury  of  the 
pole  jerking  from  side  to  side  and  bearing 
heavily  on  the  neck,  is  to  have  horses  to  work 
the  sulky  plow,  so  large  ami  strong  that  they 
can  better  control  the  pole.  There  is  the 
same  jerkiug  of  the  pole  in  wagons  on  rough 
roads,  and  four-wheeled  trucks  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  in  such 
places,  and  indeed  in  all  rough,  heavy  work, 
horses  of  increased  size  aud  strength  have 
during  the  past  few  years  been  selected  for 
these  purposes.  A  pair  of  horses  weighing 
about  1,500  to  1,600  pounds  each  are  the  best, 
and  of  such  two  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
work  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  putting 
on  a  third  horse,  which  is  always  incon¬ 
venient  to  add  to  a  team.  To  prevent  injury 
to  the  legs  of  the  horses,  the  pole  should  be 
well  padded  where  it  is  likely  to  strike  against 
them.  Is  it  not  possible  to  joint  it  iu  a  way 
that  it  will  not  jerk  up  and  down,  or  from 


pide  to  side?  I  should  suppose  the  ingenuity 
of  our  mechanics  could  get  up  some  device 
that  would  do  this.  Perhaps  a  double  joint 
or  slide  might  effect  this  desideratum  when  a 
single  joint  could  not. 

The  late  introduction  of  the  large  French, 
English  and  Scotch  horses  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  a  stronger  class  of  animals  for  heavy 
farm  and  truck  work  has  been  highly  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  heart¬ 
ily  by  the  farmers  till  the  wants  of  the  country 
are  fully  supplied,  and  it  will  take  many 
years  yet  to  do  this  fully,  A.  B.  Allen. 
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STRAY  THOUGHTS. 


There  are  two  things  in  this  world  that 
some  people  make  a  terrible  botch  of — farm¬ 
ing  and  religion. . . . . . . 

The  farmer  who  has  no  house  for  bis  tools 
and  no  baru  for  his  animals,  ought  to  go 
somewhere  and  serve  an  apprenticeship  long 

enough  to  learn  his  trade . 

I  have  never  known  n  man  to  be  injured 
by  education.  Bigotry  some1irae9  hurts  a 
man,  and  folly  is  liable  to  affect  him  in  the 

same  way . . . . . . 

Many  who  pass  for  intelligent  persons  as¬ 
sume  to  know  a  groat  deal ;  1  had  rather  as¬ 
sume  to  know  very  little. . . 

I  once  heard  a  friend  remark  of  a  neighbor: 
*'I  wouder  if  that  man  ever  did  anything 
that  he  was  sent  to  do  when  a  boy  ?"  “Why  ?” 
“  Because  I  have  never  known  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  that  he  has  undertaken  since 

he  became  a  man.” . . . . . 

A  foul  ought  to  be  a  happy  individual,  for 
he  finds  more  to  laugh  at  than  eight  wise 

men  can  see . . . . . 

“  I  dislike  to  be  caught  out  so  late,”  re¬ 
marked  the  polecat  as  the  farmer  opened  his 
hen-house  door  and  found  the  chicken  eater 
sitting  on  the  steel  trap.  Clem  Auldon. 


Full  Milk  for  Babes. 

I  have  read  many  of  Henry  Stewart's  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Rural  New- Yorker  with  deep 
interest,  and  having  come  to  regard  him  as 
reliable  authority  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  dairy,  I  fear  the  pffect  of  u  part  of  his 
article  on  “ Purity  of  Milk  ”  in  a  late  Rural 
may  not  be  for  good,  should  all  parents  who 
read  it  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  him  that 
1  do,  and  follow  his  advice  respecting  the 
feeding  of  infants.  While  “sweet  skim-milk'' 
may  be  for  some  children  more  wholesome 
and  digestible  food  than  whole  milk,  it  is  not 
for  all.  Some  need  cream,  and  will  die  if  fed 
skim-milk.  A  neighbor  of  ours  had  a  hube  so 
feeble  as  not  to  be  able  to  sit  alone  when  one 
year  old.  Six  months  later  it  nearly  died  with 
cholera  infantum,  aud  our  physician  advised 
the  use  of  cream,  saying,  “The  top  of  the  milk 
is  not  too  good  for  most  people.”  At  first  its 
stomach  would  retain  only  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls,  but  soon  it  required  more,  aud  until 
weaned  took  “the  top  of  the  milk”  and  throve 
on  it.  Skimmed  milk  would  have  rendered 
that  neighbor  childless.  Good  pasture  fur¬ 
nished  the  food  of  a  good  butter  cow  in  the 
above  case.  m.  k.  s. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

- »-♦-» - 

Are  Bluckwalnut-Trees  Injurious  to 
Near-by  Growth? 

In  the  Rural  of  Dec.  33  I  noticed  au  article 
wherein  was  the  statement  that  blackwalnut 
trees  were  poisonous  to  anything  growing 
near  them.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  about 
the  same  thing  iu  the  Albany  Cultivator.  It 
stated  chat  apple-trees  would  not  grow  near  a 
blackwalnut  tree.  Now  I  cannot  let  this 
statement  pasB  without  telling  what  1  know 
about  the  matter.  When  1  was  a  boy  I  lived 
on  a  farm,  and  we  had  an  apple  orchard  that 
had  several  large  trees  of  blackwalnut  grow¬ 
ing  close  by  it,  and  there  stood  one  tree  and 
an  old  stump  of  the  same  kind  in  the  orchard; 
and  yet  the  apple-trees  grew  and  bore  fruit 
almost  under  the  shade  of  the  blackwalnuts. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  w.  w.  dk  g. 


Ear  “  Drums.” — I  wish  to  say  one  word  in 
regard  to  the  Gan  more  ear  drum  advertise¬ 
ment.  1  am  quite  deaf  and  have  tried  these 
“drums,”  and  others  in  this  neighborhood 
have  done  the  same,  and  we  all  have  found 
them  the  grandest  humbug  ever  invented, 
puid  $3  for  mine;  they  do  not  cost  over  10 
cents  to  manufacture.  d.  m.  d. 

New  Providence,  N.  J. 


Ditto.— The  Rural  has  all  along  been  giv¬ 
ing  us  “living,  breathing”  animal  portraits, 
but  who  ever  saw  such  an  “eating  ”  likeness 
of  a  potato  as  the  picture  iu  the  last  number  ? 
[The  Blush  in  Rural  of  Nov.  18  is  referred  to 


— Eds.]  I  should  liKe  to  know  just  how  many 
two-dollar  subscriptions  that  picture  will 
briug  to  you.  a.  w. 

- -  -  -■ 


Sorghum  for  Feed  —From  a  late  bulletin 
of  N.  J.  Ex.  Station  we  learn  that  the  yield 
of  amber  seed  and  stalk  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Indian  corn;  but  after  the  seeds 
are  ripe  aud  hard  the  stalks  are  still  green, 
and  apparently  suitable  for  ensilage.  This 
point  is  especially  important.  Should  sorg¬ 
hum  prove  suitable  for  this  purpose  the  same 
field  might  be  made  to  yield  from  10  to  15 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  with  from  20 
to  SO  bushels  of  clean  seed,  equal  in  weight  to 
shelled  corn,  which  it  approaches  closely  in 
feeding  value,  as  will  be  seen  below.  An  ex¬ 
periment  with  20  tons  of  cut  and  crushed 
sorghum,  now  packed  in  a  silo  on  the  College 
Farm,  will  be  reported  as  soon  as  completed. 

Conclusions  arrived  at  from  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  feeding  experiments  were: 

1.  Sorghum  meal,  from  amber  seed,  freed 
from  hulls  and  fed  as  above  staled,  had  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  milch  cows. 

2.  It  exerted  no  noticeable  influence  on 
either  the  taste,  color  or  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  milk. 

3.  Indigest  ibility  it  probably  stands  slightly 
below  corn  meal,  for  when  fed  pound  for 
pound  the  corn  meal  ration  y  ielded  seven  per 
cent,  more  milk. 


American  or  Irish  Potatoes  ?— The  Sun 
points  out  that  the  name  of  Irish  Potato  iB 
employed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato,  and  yet  few  persons  seem  to  be  aware 
that  this  so-called  Irish  potato  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  should  be  called  Ameri¬ 
can  potato,  if  any  common  name  is  required 
in  place  of  its  scientific  one,  Solanum  tubero¬ 
sum.  To  call  it  Irish  is  not  o  ily  incorrect, 
but  misleading,  and  every  child  has  to  unlearn 
when  he  grows  to  manhood  what  he  has 
learned  through  using  a  wrong  name,  or  else 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  our 
American  potato  is  not  of  Irish  origin. 


Farrow  Cows. — Prof.  Arnold,  speaking  of 
the  physiological  and  economical  reasons 
which  are  opposed  to  the  farrowing  of  cows, 
says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  cows  which 
have  been  giving  milk  for  a  year  or  more 
generally  have  their  milk  become  so  difficult 
of  digestion  that  infants  and  invalids  cannot 
use  it,  when  they  can  use  that  from  cows 
which  have  recently  come  in.  The  man  who 
keeps  but  one  cow  to  furnish  bis  family  with 
milk  and  farrows  her  for  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  continuous  Jsupply,  must  be  content  to 
use  milk  depressed  in  flavor  and  inferior  In 
digestibility  and  wholssomeness,  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  term  of  milking.  He 
must  also  expect  a  depreciation  in  yield. 
The  liberal  flow’  of  milk  which  follows  for  a 
few  months  after  dropping  her  calf  soon  begins 
to  fall  off,  and  continues  to  diminish  till,  sooner 
or  later,  she  becomes  dry,  it  may  be  two  or 
three  years.  Perhaps  one  cow  in  a  thousand 
may  continue  to  give  milk  continuously  for 
five  or  six  years,  but  uine-tenths  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  and  the  yield  of  the 
second  year  Is  but  half  that  of  tbe  first.  The 
milk  of  a  farrow  cow  costs,  for  the  second 
year,  double  that  of  the  same  cow  fresh  in 
milk,  besides  being  inferior  in  quality  and 
wholesomeness.  It  is  theref ore  neither  de¬ 
sirable  nor  economical  to  farrow  a  cow  to 
protract  her  season  of  milking  to  the  end  of 
two  years  instead  of  one.  The  short  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  supply  which  it  prevents  does  not 
compensate  for  the  greater  cost  and  inferior 
quality.  Professor  Arnold  has  found  by'  ex¬ 
perience  ns  well  as  from  the  study  of  milk, 
that  it  is  much  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory 
when  a  single  cow  is  wanted,  to  select  one 
which  will  hold  out  milking  through,  or  near¬ 
ly  through,  the  year,  or  till  she  comes  in 
again,  which  is  not  difficult,  aud  let  her  come 
in  fresh  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  a  little  more. 
There  will  be  a  few  days  just  before  and  just 
after  dropping  her  calf  when  the  milk  will  not 
be  fit  for  use,  otherwise  the  supply  will  be 
continuous, aud  be  cheaper  and  more  desirable. 
- »»♦ 

Selling  Milk  not1  Profitable. — Major 
Alvord  believes  that  when  the  many  item1’ 
of  cost  arc  figured  up  correctly,  it  will  be 
found  that  milk  rarely  sells  at  a  profit,  but 
that  its  sulo  is  simply  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  farmers  are  disposing  of  the  fertility  of 
their  lands.  They  are  really  selling  their 
faruis  by  the  quart  and  pound.  Oue  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  contain,  beside  other  elements, 
in  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the 
three  things  we  pay  for  when  we  purchase 
manures,  not  less  than  what  would  cost  us  oue 
dollar  and  fifty-four  cents,  so  that  really  a 
gallon  of  milk  is  worth  one  cent  aud  a-half  to 
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throw  upon  the  compost  heap.  The  price  of 
milk  must  always  be  high  enough  to  pay  what 
it  will  coat  to  restore  this  fertility  to  the  soil, 
or  thero  is  an  inevitable  loss  in  the  business. 
The  Major  is  sure  that,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  four  cents  per  quart  is  the  very 
lowest  figure  milk  can  be  sold  for,  without  in¬ 
curring  a  loss  to  the  farmer  who  makes  it,  or 
to  the  soil  that  produces  it.  To  remedy  these 
difficulties,  the  milk  must  pass  more  directly 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  A  quart 
of  milk  is  something  of  too  small  value  to  be 
handled  or  levied  upon  by  many  middlemen. 

- - 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


Is  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  a 
Ring?  A  prominent  farmer — one  whose  name 
is  widely  known — was  in  the  office  of  the 
Homestead  last  week,  who  was  promised  a  pre¬ 
mium,  provided  he  would  exhibit  his  stock. 
He  was  a  man  of  principle,  and  seeing  in  that 
promise  a  complete  lack  of  principle,  declined 
to  exhibit  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  never  do  so  as  long  as  the  society  is  run 
by  men  who  will  descend  to  such  an  act  as 

that . 

We  admire  spirited  animals,  but  deliver  us 
from  a  wildly  enthusiastic  mule.  Detroit  Free 

Press . ..... . 

Corn  isn’t  shocked  by  electricity. — [New 

York  News . . . 

“  Yes,  I’m  picking  up  a  little,”  the  invalid 
said  in  the  strawberry  patch. — Fruit  Grower. 

Among  the  first  natural  advantages  on  a 
small  farm  are  a  good  husband  and  a  good 
wife,  says  J.  B.  Olcott.  and  the  Rural  thinks 

he  speaks  a  truth  often  lost  sight  of . 

Celery  is  said  to  be  good  for  nervousness. 
The  Tribuue  and  Farmer  thinks  that  salary  is 

also . .......................... . . 

It  also  says  that  garlic  will  cure  malaria 

and  wants  a  cure  for  garlic . 

Of  all  the  apples  exported  from  Boston, 
ninety  per  cent  are  Baldwins,  says  Col. 

Wilder . 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  he  says,  is  the  largest  and 
handsomest  early  pear,  and,  if  picked  early, 

is  all  that  cau  be  desired . . . . . . . 

He  has  a  Bartlett  and  a  Buff  um  standing  side 
by  side,  and  the  Buffum  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  Bartlett  and  will  bsar  15  bushels  when  the 
Bartlett  will  not  give  five.  The  fruit  is  just 

what  the  million  want. . . . . . 

Mr.  Wood  says  he  would  plant  apple  trees 
40  fee*,  apart  and  between  them  plant  three 
times  as  many  peach  trees,  which  would  give 
a  crop  in  three  years  and  die  before  the  apple 
trees  needed  the  room . 


0ucn]uil)crc. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Florida. 

Fort  Dadk,  Hernando  Co.,  Dec.  28. — The 
Rural  Dent  Corn,  planted  May  2,  grew  and 
eared  reunu  kably  well  for  corn  in  this  part 
of  the  country  this  year.  It  was  mature 
enough  to  cut  up  and  shock  in  90  days  after 
planting.  It  grew  faster,  matured  earlier  and 
eared  better  than  the  corn  alongside  that  was 
planted  at  the  same  time,  though  the  seed 
was  acclimated  and  both  received  the  same 
treatment.  The  Lima  Beans  and  squashes 
were  very  good.  r.  b  s. 

Illinois. 

Metropolis,  Massac  Co.,  Dec.  20.— The 
Golden  Heartwell  Celery  is  all  I  have  to  boast 
of.  It  is  worth  more  than  the  paper  cost: 
had  over  800  plants  when  banking  It.  Counted 
103  stalks  from  one  plant;  and  after  cleaning 
the  dirt  off  the  roots  as  well  as  I  could  with 
my  hands,  it  weighed  13%  pounds.  The 
stalks  are  firm  and  solid,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  other  kinds.  D.  H.  f. 

Kansas. 

Edgkkton,  Johnson  Co. — My  Thoroughbred 
Flint  Corn  did  splendidly.  Several  ears  were 
15  inches  long  when  gathered.  It  bore  away 
the  first  corn  premium  at  our  county  fair. 
Wheat  a  failure  owing  to  grasshoppers’  rav¬ 
ages.  I  took  the  potato  premium  on  my  White 
Elephant  at  our  county  fair.  I  have  seven 
nice  hollyhocks.  a.  b.  d. 

Michigan. 

Cadillac,  Wexford  Co  ,  Dee.  18 —The 
second  planting  from  the  W,  E  Potato  yields 
me  15  bushels.  The  Washington  Oats  are  a 
perfect  success:  they  yield  the  best  of  any  1 
have  ever  heard  of  in  this  country.  Aspara¬ 
gus  and  pinks  are  genuine.  1  intend  to  sow  no 
others  than  the  W.  Oats  the  next  season.  The 
celery  grew  splendidly :  I  put  out  200  plants 
and  they  all  grew  to  perfection.  One  holly¬ 
hock  grew  but  did  not  bloom.  The  Lima 
Beans  did  not  ripen.  Perfect  G.  8quas.li  grew 
well  and  yielded  a  great  number  of  rightly 
uamed  perfect  gems,  small  but  excellent  in 
flavor.  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  did  not 
ripen;  I  think  it  too  late  for  this  couutry.  1 


did  not  plant  Thoroughbred  Flint  Com  but 
am  anxious  to  try  it  next  Spring.  I  sowed 
the  wheats  In  due  season  and  they  were  look¬ 
ing  fine  when  snow  came,  I  am  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  your  yearly  Distributions  and 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural,  j.  h. 

New  York. 

Coopebstown,  Otsego  Co,  Dec.  18 —The 
seeds  we  received  last  year  did  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  for  the  care  they  received. 
The  Rural  Flint  Corn  proved  a  failure.  The 
early  frosts  prevented  it  from  ripening.  The 
hollyhocks  did  well  and  are  in  fine  condition. 
Of  the  success  of  the  wheats  it  is  yet  too  eai'ly 
to  form  any  opinion.  H.  w. 

Ohio. 

Lucas  Co.,  Dec.  24.— The  producteof  Rural 
seeds  were  very  satisfactory,  especially  those 
of  the  Gem  Squash.  From  five  vines  I  pieked 
over  100  squashes  and  found  them  very  sweet 
and  good  keepers.  Hollyhocks  all  nearly 
three  feet  high.  o.  f. 

Vlrifinla. 

Big  Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Dec.  24. — 
I  value  the  Rural  seed  distribution  very 
highly,  though  I  have  not  yet  profited  much 
from  it,  owing  to  bad  luck  and  bad  seasons. 
The  W.  E.  Potato  is  first  rate.  The  Dent 
Corn,  I  think,  will  do  well.  I  lost  the  seed  of 
most  of  the  others.  o.  w.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Fund  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Dec.  28. — 
Almost  all  my  140  kernels  of  Rural  Flint  Com 
grew.  Stalks  very  coarse  and  ears  very  long. 
Got  about  half  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  The 
other  seeds  did  only  moderately  well,  h  d  p. 


(l\)t  l/lucost. 


AN3WERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  De  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

DRAINING  A  SWALE. 

Farmer,  address  mislaid. — On  my  farm  a 
creek  rises  which  is  cold  in  Summer  aud  so 
warm  as  never  to  freeze  in  Winter.  The 
springs  cover  about  six  acres.  In  most  of  the 
space  cattle  can  go  safely,  though  in  one  or 
two  places  they  will  mire.  There  is  much 
marl,  and  these  lime  beds  generally  are  in 
mouuds  risiug  up  llveor  six  feet  from  the  hot 
tom  of  the  creek.  Everywhere  after  we  get 
through  the  muck  we  come  to  a  bed  of  gravel 
that  seems  thoroughly  cemented  with  lime.  1 
have  straightened  tne  ''reek  which  formerly 
was  very  crooked,  and  have  run  some  side 
ditches  where  the  springs  were  most  abund¬ 
ant.  This  does  good,  but  is  not  satisfactory. 
These  ditches  are  down  to  the  bottom  of  tne 
muck  but  seldom  enter  the  gravel.  How  can 
the  place  be  best  and  most  cheaply  drained  ? 

Ans.— Such  ground  as  this  requires  thor¬ 
ough  and  deep  draining  which  will  reach  into 
this  hard  pan  and  give  an  outlet  for  the  water. 
A  systematic  drainiog  will  be  cheapest.  If 
the  tiles  cannot  now  be  procured,  pipes  of  six 
inches  wide  strips  of  spruce  or  hemlock  made 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  placed  with  a 
point  downward,  thus  V,  will  be  much  cheap¬ 
er  and  about  as  good  as  tile.  The  boards  will 
last  a  great  many  years,  as  the  water  will  be 
always  flowing  through  them.  A  few  notches 
sawed  in  the  edges  of  the  boards  will  give 
inlets  for  the  water.  It  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  muck  to  spread  the  marl  from  the 
mounds  over  it.  In  draining  such  land  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  the  gravel  so  as  to 
lower  the  water  level  below  the  muck,  other¬ 
wise  the  springy  places  will  not  be  dried,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  drain  from  a 
copious  spring  out  of  the  line  of  the  regular 
drain  specially  to  carry  off  the  water  from  it. 
The  exercise  of  some  good  judgment  in  laying 
out  the  drains  so  as  to  cut  the  springs  which 
have  a  large  flow  may  save  some  labor  and 
expense  and  make  the  work  more  effective. 
APPLYING  LIME.  WORKING  A  MARE  IN  FOAL. 

T.  M.,  Rogerttville,  Ohio.  1.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  apply  lime  to  my  land — some  a  heavy 
clay  ;  some  a  sandy  day,  and  some  a  light 
sandy  soil  I  2.  1  am  working  very  lightly  a 
mare  heavy  with  foul.  She  is  16  years  old, 
and  whenever  she  starts  to  pull  there  isa  gush 
ef  water  as  if  there  was  a  heavy  pressure  on 
the  bladder.  She  seems  to  be  sore  internally, 
though  she  eats  well,  how'  should  she  be 
treated? 

Anh.  1.  The  lime  should  be  applied  to  corn 
land,  aud  spread  upon  the  harrowed  grouud  ; 
it  does  uot  require  to  be  harrowed  in  ;  it  w  ill 
very  quickly  work  its  way  down  into  the 
soil.  This  is  tho  only  crop  of  grain  to  which 
lime  cau  be  applied  iu  tho  Spring  with  advan¬ 
tage.  It  may  be  spread  upon  gross  and 
clover  land,  but  in  this  case  should  be  sown 
before  the  Spring ;  when  the  last  snow  is 
melting  or  very  soon  after  would  be  a  good 
time,  as  lime  is  dissolved  more  quickly  iu 
cold  water  than  in  warm.  It  is  most  usually 
applied  in  the  Fall  when  the  ground  is  pre¬ 


pared  for  Fall  grain.  2.  You  had  better  be 
careful  with  this  mare ;  when  an  animal  in 
this  condition  pulls  a  heavy  load,  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  are  strongly  contracted  and 
the  watery  discharge  which  escapes  is  a  proof 
of  this.  If  this  exertion  Is  permitted  it  may 
result  in  Buch  injury  as  might  produce  abor¬ 
tion.  The  unusual  size  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  an  indication  of  dropsy  or  possibly  of 
some  internal  injury  already  effected.  Noth 
ir.g,  however,  can  be  done  but  to  U3e  the 
mare  carefully.  Exercise  of  some  kind  is 
indispensable  ;  but  work  must  be  given  cau¬ 
tiously.  Toe  probable  internal  soreness  may 
be  due  to  a  strain. 

TENDER  FOOTED  HORSE. 

A.  A.,  Russellville.  Ala. — My  ten-year-old 
horse  is  constantly  inclined  to  rest  his  fore¬ 
feet,  and  when  under  the  saddle  he  takes  the 
side  of  the  road  as  if  he  were  tender  footed; 
yet  he  is  not  lame  and  seems  in  perfect 
health.  He  has  been  troubled  in  this  way  for 
years.  What  ails  him  and  how  should  he 
be  treated  ? 

Ans. — How  does  he  rest  his  feet  ?  This  is 
very  important.  If  he  extends  bis  foot  and 
rests  on  ihe  toe  it  is  likely  to  be  navicular  dis¬ 
ease;  If  he  rests  the  foot  on  the  heel  it  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lamina.'  next  the  horn,  or 
general  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the 
foot.  Examine  the  foot  well  and  find  the 
exact  seat  of  the  pain.  If  it  is  at  Che  frog  or 
sole  or  between  Che  heels  it  is  navicular  dis 
ease  aud  the  treatment  should  be  rest,  a  dose 
of  one  pound  of  sales  and  a  poultice  over  the 
frog  aud  the  heels  and  arouad  the  coronet. 
If  the  foot  is  tender  round  the  horn  in  front, 
when  it  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  is 
lamiuitls.  In  this  case  wrap  the  feet  in  cloths 
and  steep  them  with  hot  water;  let  the  horse 
rest;  give  him  the  physic  as  above  and  apply 
a  stimulant  lotion  around  the  coronet.  In 
either  case  feed  no  grain,  but  bran  mash,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  carrots. 

SHEEP  FOR  10  ACRES  OF  CLOVER. 

G.  IF.  P.,  Bellefontaine,  Mo.  How  many 
sheep  can  be  kept  in  10  acres  of  orchard 
seeded  to  clover?  Which  is  the  best  kind  to 
keep,  and  how  much  would  the  fleece  weigh  ? 

Ans. — The  number  that  could  be  kept  on  10 
acres  of  clover  will  obviously  depend  upon 
the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  the  growth. 
Nearly  twice  as  many  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
grouud,  if  the  pasture  is  divided;  for  instance, 
if  tho  orchard  is  made  into  four  fields  of  two- 
and-a-ha)f  acres  each  by  two  cross  fences  of 
a  temporary  kind,  such  as  light  hurdles,  60  to 
100  sheep  might  be  kept  on  it  by  changing  from 
oue  to  another  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  or  a 
week.  This  gives  time  for  the  growth  to  re¬ 
cover  and  give  the  sheep  a  good  bite.  The  best 
kind  to  keep  is  the  common  native  ones;  aud 
these  might  be  crossed  with  a  large,  deep- 
bodied,  long-wool  Merino,  of  the  sort  kuown 
os  delaine  wool  sheep.  These  are  large  sheep 
and  the  wethers  mike  very  good  mutton.  The 
wool  of  these,  too,  is  now  the  most  profitable 
kind  to  grow.  A  fleece  of  the  common  sheep, 
if  they  are  well  selected,  might  weigh  Tour  or 
five  pounds;  that  of  the  first  cross  would 
weigh  six  to  eight  and  the  second  and  third 
cross  would  reach  eight  to  ten. 

GOITRE  IN  LAMBS. 

R.  J,  R.,  Springwater,  .V.  F. — What  is  the 
cause  of  goitre,  or  swelled  neck,  in  lambs? 
My  neighbors  and  myself  have  had  such 
wretched  luck  with  sheep  that  we  are  giving 
up  keeping  them. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  caused  by  bad  water, 
poor  feeding,  constitutional  weakness  of  any 
k  nd  or  by  anything  which  reduces  the 
condition.  If  the  water  contains  magnesia 
and  lime,  m  which  case  it  would  be  very 
hard,  this  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  giv¬ 
ing  up  keeping  sheep,  unless  rain-water  can 
be  used;  if  the  water  is  of  average  purity, 
there  must  be  some  other  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
ease  ,  which  should  be  sought  for.  But  the 
general  failure  indicated  would  seem  to  show 
that  some  local  cause  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
A  cure  for  this  disease  is  very  slow  and  tedi¬ 
ous;  nothing  has  any  good  effect  bus  contin¬ 
ued  doses  of  iodide  of  potassa. — oue  scruple  for 
a  lamb  and  three  scruples  for  a  sheep — given 
daily  for  months,  with  liberal  feeding  of  bran, 
oats  and  linseed-cake  meal,  with  rain-water 
for  drink. 

SALTING  AND  BARRELING  PORK. 

S.  C. ,  Oriskany,  N.  I’.,  asks  a  number  of 
questions  about  salting  and  barreling  pork, 
all  of  which  are  briefly  answered  as  follows: 

Ans.— Saltpeter  is  not  used  in  pickling  or 
curiug  pork.  Molasses  is  never  used  for  pork 
but  is  used  for  hams;  so  is  saltpeter— four 
ounces  to  100  pounds  of  meat,  and  two  quarts 
of  molasses,  or  from  three  to  five  pouuds  of 
sugar.  Saltpeter  is  used  for  beef— four  ounces 
to  100  pounds.  Brine  for  pork  is  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  salt  and  water  until  enough  of  the  salt  is 
dissolved  to  float  a  medium-sized  potato  one- 
third  above  the  brine.  A  layer  of  two  inches 
uf  salt  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask  and  a  layer  of  at  least  an  inch  between 
each  layer  of  pork.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  much  salt  is  used  in  packing  pork,  as  the 


meat  will  only  absorb  so  much,  but  there 
should  always  be  a  reserve  of  salt  in  the  brine. 
Coarse  salt  is  generally  used.  Beef  should 
first  be  put  into  a  weak  brine,  six  pounds  of 
salt  for  a  100  pounds,  and  after  a  few  weeks  a 
new  brine  put  on  it  at  the  rate  of  eight  pouads 
of  salt  to  100  pounds  of  meat.  Hard  water  Is 
best,  but  either  hard  or  soft  may  be  used. 

PAINT  FOB  FARM  WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

G.  IF.  D.,  Birmingham,  Conn. — Would  a 
coat  of  coal  tar  be  a  good  application  to 
wagons  and  carts,  and,  if  not,  what  would 
be  better? 

Ans. — Coal  tar,  if  put  on  hot,  makes  a  very 
good  paint  for  farm  wagons  and  carts.  It 
will  keep  out  the  water  and  preserve  the  wood; 
but  it  does  not  make  a  nice  finish.  One  of 
the  most  durable  as  well  as  cheapest  paints, 
is  “The  Orange  Mineral  Paint.”  It  does  not 
need  to  be  ground  when  used,  and,  as  paint¬ 
ers  say,  goes  a  good  ways.  Red  lead  is  also 
a  cheap  and  durable  paint,  costing  about 
eight  cents  a  ponnd.  Venetian  red  is  cheaper, 
costing  about  four  cents  a  pound.  The  lead 
and  mineral  paints  should  be  mixed  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  and  may  be  made  darker 
by  mixing  in  lamp-black  or  amber. 

FEEDING  CORN  TO  HOGS. 

O.  F.,  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio. — On  November  29tb 
12  young  pigs  and  three  old  hog*  weighed  2,700 
pounds.  For  20  days  thereafter  I  fed  them  five 
bushels  of  ears  of  corn  per  day,  and  weighed 
them  again,  when  they  turned  the  beam  at 
3,300  pounds.  I  am  buying  corn  at  30  cents 
per  bnshel  for  ears ;  does  it  pay  to  feed  that 
corn  to  hogs? 

Ans. — You  do  not  say  at  what  price  you 
can  sell  your  hogs.  The  gain  for  100  bushels 
of  corn  has  been  600  pounds  of  hog.  The  600 
bushels  cost  $30,  how  much  can  you  get  for 
the  600  pounds  of  hog?  Then  you  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  valuable  manure  the  hogs 
have  made. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. — In  a  late  Rural  it 
was  stated  that  a  hen,  if  of  the  right  kind, 
would  yield  a  profit  of  $5  a  year — what  sort 
of  hen  would  yield  this  profit  or  be  the 
most  profitable  ? 

Ans. — To  answer  the  above  question  we 
should  be  obliged  to  go  over  subjects  that  are 
well  treated  in  our  columns, in  the  course  of 
every  year.  We  must  refer  our  friend  to  the 
Poultry  Department.  Good  strains  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  have  pleased  us  as  well  as  any ;  Light 
Brahmas  next.  Clean  warm  houses,  good 
and  varied  food,  clean  water,  etc.,  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  best  success  with  any  sort  of 
fowls,  and  to  obtain  the  above  profit  the  high, 
est  conditionsof  care  and  feed  are  as  necessary 
as  the  beat  breed  of  fowls. 

•  IF.  F.  R.,  Wesljield,  N.  J. — What  are  the 
best  books  on  dairy  farming  by  “soiling” 
only  and  where  can  they  be  procured  ? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  work  devoted  ex 
clusively  to  “  soiling  ”  for  dairying.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  pretty  fully  handled,  however,  in  all  the 
regular  works  on  dairy  husbandry,  such  as 
Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry,  $3; 
Sheldon’s  Dairy  Farming,  $12,  etc.  The  first 
can  be  obtained  through  any  book-store;  the 
second  is  published  by  Cassell ,  Petter,  Galpin 
&  Cx,  N.  Y. 

E.  C,  Jefferson  Springs,  Ark. — What  is  the 
best  stock  book  for  a  farmer  i 

Ans. — For  what  purpose — to  give  him  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  different  breeds,  species  and 
genera  of  farm  stock,  or  to  let  one  know  how  to 
treat  them  when  ailiog:  We  know  of  no  book 
that  gives  both  kinds  of  information  to  a 
satisfactory  degree.  Perhaps  the  “  Illustrated 
Stock-Doctor  and  Live  Stock  Encyclopedia  ’» 
published  by  Hubbard  Bros.  723,  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  P.,  price  $5,50,  is  as  good  as  any. 

E.  B.,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. — My  two-year- 
old  colt  is  weak  in  the  stifle  joint.  How 
shall  I  treat  him  ? 

Ans. — Bathe  the  part  with  alcohol,  rubbing 
it  well  in  the  skin  twice  a  day.  Keep  him 
very  quiet  and  in  a  loose  stall  and  take  care 
he  does  not  slip  in  any  way. 

IF.  L.  S.  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  says  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  bis  White  Elephant  potato  this  year 
amounted  to  six  bushels  ;  but  the  tubers  were 
of  very  poor  quality,  and  he  asks  whether  the 
potato  sent  him  was  really  the  White  Elephant. 

Ans. — It  was  the  White  Elephant  if  it  was 
received  from  the  Rural  under  that  name. 

H.  II.  MaN. ,  New  Springfield,  Ohio. — What 
are  the  five  black  points  in  Jersey  cattle  ? 

Ans. — Horns,  hoofs,  tongue,  eyes  and  switch 
— with  black  bail's  on  scrotum  for  bulls. 
- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

F.  W. — J.  R.-D.  N.— D.W.L.— J.  T.S.-H.  L.  W.  W. 

I.  C.— C.  K  P,— 11.  E.  II— 7.  \V.,  thunks  for  the  corn  re 
ports  to  vrhlch you  refer.  We  have  more  thou  we  can 
publish.— S.  C.--JL  \V.  T.— C.  H.-W.  R.  C.-L.  K.-.l.  L. 
D.— A.  I  W.— F.  B  D.— J.  H.— A.  CUutou,  thanks— H. 
K.-G.  W.-F.  C.  A.  M.W.--D.  K  S.-A.  J.  C.— Isaac 
A  .  should  say,  yes.— A.  A.  C.  C.— C.  E.  P.— J.  S.  S. — F. 
D.  C.— H.  L.  W.— R.  W.  F.,  thanks  for  ear  of  corn, 

toll  Is  a  rare  specimen.— A  subscriber.— T.  T.  L.— 
Mrs.  E.H.W.,  thanks.— O.  F.— W.W.  de  G.,  thauks.- 

J.  P.—  B.  F  J.— C.  C.  G.,  thanks  for  corn. 
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ELBERT  S.  CARMEN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Peek  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  13,  1883. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


We  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883  as  presented  on 
page  31.  The  change  divests  them  of 
all  discounts,  presenting  them  in  the 
simplest  iorm  so  that  they  may  be  under¬ 
stood  at  a  glance.  We  beg  to  assure 
those  who  would  favor  us  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  that  these  rates  are 
invariable  and  that  any  correspondence 
looking  to  a  change  would  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  prove  ineffectual. 

• - ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  he 
found  some  notes  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  one  of  our  countrymen  and  an 
Englishman.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
possibly  be  able  to  guess  the  name  of  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  discussion.  All 
should  read  it  carefully. 


liberality  done  even  by  a  tyrant  or  a  miser. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  railroad  company  de¬ 
serves  praise  for  either  justice  or  liber¬ 
ality  to  its  patrons;  but  to  the  railroad 
system  of  tyranny  and  greed,  there  are 
exceptions  <  nough  to  “confirm  the  rule.” 
A  meeting  of  the  farmers  shipping  milk 
over  the  Erie  Railway  was  held  at  Middle- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  on  December  26,  when  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  of  producers  was 
formed  for  mutual  protection.  The  Erie 
Railway  announced  several  concessions 
which  were  unanimously  and  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  approved.  The  company  agreed  to 
establish  with  other  railroads  a  “can 
exchange  ”  so  that  all  raissent  cans  will 
be  returned  to  the  proper  road ;  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  can  collector  to  recover  all  lost  or 
detained  cans  in  the  hands  of  dealers  or 
shopmen;  to  furnish  free  passage  and 
every  facility  for  a  milk  inspector  on 
each  milk  traiD,  who  shall  be  authorized 
to  dispose  of  adulterated  or  skim-milk 
according  to  law:  to  sell  all  surplus  milk 
at  not  less  than  the  established  price  for 
cash,  and  to  dump  and  return  the  cans  to 
the  farmer  without  charge;  to  return  all 
unsold  pure  milk  to  the  farmer  free  of 
freight  charges  both  ways;  to  collect  the 
price  of  the  milk  with  the  freight  bill 
when  so  requested  by  the  farmer,  aud  re¬ 
mit  monthly,  or  oftener,  without  charge. 
The  milk  producers  of  Orange  and  Sus¬ 
sex  Counties,  N.  Y.,  adopted  four  cents 
per  quart  as  the  price  of  milk  during 
January.  The  farmers  who  supply  milk 
to  large  cities,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  should  combine  to  secure  equally 
good  terms  from  local  railroads. 

• - »  ♦  ♦ - 

POSTAGE  ON  SEEDS. 


To  new  subscribers  we  beg  to  say  that 
the  Seed  Distribution  will  not  be  com¬ 
menced  before  February  1. 


The  first  Rural  Prize  Essay,  entitled 
“Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man,” 
will  be  begun  next  week. 


As  we  have  never  adopted  the  plan  of 
notifying  our  subscribers  when  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  we  would  ask  them  to 
>ook  at  the  address  slips  on  the  wrappers 
and  thus  ascertain  for  themselves.  Thus, 
if  the  number  after  the  name  is  1721,  the 
subscription  wil '  end  next  week ;  if  1722 
the  week  after  and  so  on. 


Readers  must  not  overlook  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  cultivation,  etc.,  given  tp 
the  corn  plots  to  which  the  premiums 
were  awarded.  They  begin  in  this  num¬ 
ber  on  page  19.  We  wish  Mr.  Alfred 
Rose  would  make  the  Rural  a  present  of 
bis  ear  which  weighed  two-and-oue-half 
pounds  when  first  husked. 


At  this  time  last  year  the  outlook  for 
European  crops  was  unusually  bright  ;  a 
large  area  had  been  planted  and  the 
weather  was  favorable  for  a  thrifty  growth. 
Now  the  crop  reports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  principal  countries  of 
the  Continent  agree  that  Fall  work 
has  been  sadly  interrupted  by  cold,  wet 
weather;  and  while  the  area  of  winter 
grain  has  decreased,  the  crops  in  the 
ground  are  suffering  severely.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlike  ly  that  this  discouraging 
aspect  for  the  next  harvest  in  Europe 
may  stiffen  prices  for  cereals  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 


The  lice  growers  of  the  South  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  during 
its  travels  in  that  section  the  necessity  of 
still  heavier  duties  upon  foreign  rice  to 
encourage  the  production  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  article.  At  the  time  Ihe  import  duty 
or  foreign  rice  grown  East  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  2£  ceDts  per  pound  on  clean 
and  two  rents  per  pound  cn  rough  rice. 
The  tax  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valwem  was 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  June  6, 1872;  but 
this  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  May  4, 
1882, which  provided  that  tbeiepeal  should 
take  effect  on  and  after  January  1,  1883. 
On  and  after  New  Year’s  Day,  therefore, 
the  whole  import  duty  on  foreign  rice, 
all  of  which  comes  from  countries  East 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  can  only  be 
2£  cents  a  pound  on  clean  and  2  cents  per 
pound  on  rough  rice.  It  is  likely  there¬ 
fore  that  growers  of  rice  will  soon  be 
clamoring  before  Congress  for  higher 
duties  on  that  pioiuct. 


A  PRAI8EWORTHY  EXCEPTION. 


Out  upon  the  man  or  class  who  will 
not  give  due  credit  for  an  act  of  justice  or 


“Fourth- class  matter”  in  the  mails  in¬ 
cludes  blank  cards,  cardboard,  stationary 
without  printing,  samples  of  merchandise, 
ores  and  metals,  together  with  s  eds,  cut¬ 
tings,  bulbs,  etc.,  which  in  form  or  nature 
are  liable  to  de-stroy  or  deface  or  other¬ 
wise  damage  the  contents  of  mail  hags  or 
do  haim  to  the  employes  of  the  Post 
Office  Depaitment.  The  postage  on  this 
class  of  matter  at  present  is  one  cent  an 
ounce  or  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  or 
$320  per  ton,  and  in  his  last  annual  re¬ 
port  the  Postmaster-General  urged  “with 
emphasis  the  opinion  that  the  rate  of 
postage  on  fourth- class  matter  should  be 
increased.” 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  well  known 
that  the  express  companies  have  wished 
to  monopolize  the  business  of  carrying 
seeds  and  other  goods  of  the  above 
description.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  distinction  between  third  and 
fourth-class  matter  was  made  at  their  in¬ 
stigation.  At  present  most  of  them  are 
willing  to  carry  such  goods  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
that  of  the  Post-Office;  but  where  the 
distance  is  long,  their  charge  is  consider¬ 
ably  heavier.  A  rise  in  the  postage  on 
such  goods  would,  however,  throw  the 
whole  of  the  business  into  their  hands 
while  permitting  them  to  increase  their 
charges.  It  is  alleged  that  several  of  the 
principal  companies  have  lately  leagued 
together  to  induce  Congress  to  raise  the 
postage  on  fourth-class  matter;  that  ex- 
Senator  Thomas  Platt,  of  New  York, 
President  of  the  Adams’  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  was  delegated  to  look  after  the 
matter  in  Washington,  and  that  Post¬ 
master-General  Howe's  recommendation 
to  double  the  postage  on  “fourth-class 
matter  ”  was  due  to  his  persuasions 
and  blandishments. 

In  “fourth-class  matter*’  the  principal 
items  thit  affect  the  interest  of  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  seeds.  So  enormous 
are  the  dealings  in  these  that  it  is  stated 
that  five  firms  alone  annually  pay  the 
government  $380,000  in  postage  on  pack¬ 
ages  containing  these  goods.  As  the 
seedsmen  are  reckoned  by  thousands 
throughout  the  country,  what  must  be 
the  aggregate  postage  paid  by  them  1 
Whatever  it  may  he,  it  and  all  other 
charges  finally  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  purchaseis;  for,  of  course,  the 
dealers  mustadd  thecharges  tothe  original 
cost  of  t  le  goods.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  postage  on  seeds  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  lessened.  Books,  newspapers, 
playing  cards,  cheap  chromos  ana  many 
other  things  that  are  much  more  likely 
than  seeds  to  injure  the  contents  of  the 
mail  bags  and  do  harm  to  the  employes  oi 
the  Department,  are  now  carried  for  eight 
cents  a  pound  ;  why  thiB  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination? 

Some  of  the  postal  routes  in  Canada  are 
as  long  as  those  in  this  country,  and  yet 
seeds  have  there  been  carried  lor  years 
for  four  cents  per  pound,  and  growers  of 
seeds  in  the  United  States  along  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  bolder  are  accustomed  to  forward 
their  goods  to  Canada  and  thence  send 


them  by  mail  to  purchasers  in  the  United 
Stites,  thus  obtaining  the  benefits  of 
cheaper  Crnadian  postage,  and  securing 
no  inconsiderable  advantage  over  their 
rivals.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  Congress 
will  speedily  rectify  this  injustice,  and 
instead  of  increasing  the  postage  on  seeds, 
lower  it  by  at  least  one-half.  That  our 
legislators  will  see  the  ad  visibility  of  this 
we  feel  all  the  more  confident  inasmuch 
as  the  Postmaster-General  appears  to 
have  lately  become  convinced  of  the  in¬ 
expediency  of  the  recommendation  in  his 
annual  report;  for  on  December  28,  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Allison,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  A  ppTopriation  Committe.  af¬ 
ter  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  charges  twice  as  much  for  carrying 
seeds  as  it  does  for  carrying  the  circulars 
which  advertise  those  seeds,  be  concludes 
by  asking  “  whether  we  cannot  afford  to 
transport  for  eight  cents  per  pound  the 
seeds  which  the  farmer  buys  as  well  as 
to  transport  seeds  for  nothing  which  the 
Government  buys;  and  if  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  carry  seeds  for  one  cent  for  two 
ounces  paid  into  our  Tre-isury  as  well  as 
to  carry  them  for  the  same  price  paid 
into  the  Canadian  Treasury  ?” 


NATIONAL  AND  STATE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Iowa,  has  lately 
introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  1o  be  connected  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  of  the  various  States.  The 
scope  ol  the  stations,  as  stated  in  the  bill, 
is  to  be  wider  than  that  of  any  of  the 
State  agricultural  stations  hitherto  estab¬ 
lished.  They  are  to  conduct  original  re¬ 
searches  or  verify  reported,  experiments 
on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals; 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally 
subject,  and  the  remedies  for  them ;  the 
chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at 
their  different  stages  of  growth ;  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping 
as  practiced  under  a  varying  succession 
of  crops;  the  adaptability  of  new  plants 
or  trees  to  cultivation  within  the  iso¬ 
thermal  limits  represented  by  the  climate 
of  the  several  stations  and  their  neigh¬ 
borhood;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  waters; 
the  chemical  composition  of  manures, 
natural  and  artificial,  with  experiments 
to  test  their  comparative  values  for  rais¬ 
ing  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adapta¬ 
tion  and  value  of  the  grasses  and  forage 
plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility 
op  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  cattle; 
the  scientific  and  economic  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese;  and  all  subjects  bearing  directly 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
stations  are  to  be  under  the  general  con¬ 
trol  of  the  agents  or  trustees  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  who  will  be  authorizi  d  to  employ  a 
professor  for  each  college  to  act  as  super¬ 
intended  of  the  station.  The  work  of 
the  station  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  and  the  professor  in 
charge.  The  colleges  that  may  provide 
for  these  stations  are  to  receive  per  annum 
from  the  public  Treasury  $15,000  each 
for  salaries  rnd  expenses. 

All  the  States  have  now  accepted  the 
land  grants  of  the  Government  offered  by 
the  act  of  1862,  and  have  either  establish¬ 
ed  independent  colleges  to  afford  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  and  the  mechsnic  arts, 
or  associated  such  colleges  with  institu¬ 
tions  designed  to  furnish  other  branches 
of  education  also.  At  present  there  are 
only  six  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  country.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
incorporated  in  1877,  is  associated  with 
the  Sheffield-  Scientific  School  of  New 
Haven.  The  station  is  supported  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $8,000.  The 
North  Carolina  Station,  established  in  the 
same  year,  is  located  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  Building  at  Raleigh,  while 
the  agricultural  college  is  connected  with 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  founded  in 
1880,  is  located  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick.  The  annual 
appropriation  for  its  sup;  ort  amounts  to 
$8,000.  The  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  incorporated  in  1881 
and  organized  in  1882,  is  situated  at 
Geneva,  while  the  State  Agricultural 
College  is  connected  with  the  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca.  The  sum  of  $40,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  two  years’  sup¬ 
port  of  the  station,  in  addition  to  $25,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  and 
buildings.  The  Ohio  Station  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1882  and  is  located  at  the  State 
University  at  Columbus,  with  which  the 
State  agriculture  1  college  is  also 
associated.  The  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  organized  last 


November,  is  connected  with  the  State 
agrieultural  colli -ge  at  Amherst. 

Very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  for 
agriculture  by  some  of  the  institutions 
which  draw  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
their  revenues  from  the  agricultural 
college  land  grants,  and  from  agricultural 
experiment  stations  connected  with  these 
we  would  not  expect  many  agricultural 
benefits;  hut  quite  a  large  number  of  the 
institutions  hive  done  excellent  service 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to 
contend  against,  and  liberally  supported 
agricultural  experiment  stations  con¬ 
nected  with  these  would,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  of  very  great  advantage  ro  the 
sericulture  of  their  respective  States. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Car¬ 
penter  hill,  we  have  no  lively  expec¬ 
tation  that  it  will  pass  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  Its  introduction, 
however,  will  draw  public  attention  to 
the  subject  it  treats  of,  and  though  Mr. 
Carpenter  has  not  been  re-elected  to  the 
next  Congress,  doubtless  some  other 
memberwill  introduce  a  somewhat  similar 
bill,  and  after  a  time  the  measure  will 
without  doubt  he  passed.  The  great 
cause  of  carelessness  and  dilatorhiess  in 
regard  to  such  hills  is  that  their  passage 
would  be  of  advantage  merely  to  farmers. 


BREVITIES. 


Our  readers  will  be  glnd  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Charles  Downing  is  nearly  recovered. 

Canary  bird  Seed. —  Have  any  of  onr 
Southern  friends,  or  those  of  the  Southern 
Middle  States,  tried  to  raise  this  seed?  We 
tried  a  little  patch  of  it  several  years  ago,  but 
it  did  not  bloom. 

The  arrest  of  a  customs  inspector  in  this 
citv  a  short  time  back  for  having  made  false 
returns  with  regard  to  a  large  cargo  of  im¬ 
ported  potatoes,  has  Ted  to  an  investigation  of 
the  entire  qnantitv  of  foreign  tubers  brought 
to  this  country  during  the  rest  few  years. 
Last  fiscal  year  nearly  9,000.000  bushels  paid 
dntv  at  the  various  ports,  their  value  being 
#4  500,000  and  the  duty  on  them  #1.118,476. 
Only  ahout  1  000,000  bushels  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic.  the  rest  having  come  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bermudas.  A 
large  proportion  of  those  shipped  in  Europe 
rotted  daring  the  passage,  and  were  either 
thrown  overboard  or  discharged  here  in  an 
uneatable  condition. 

The  dairymen  of  California,  who  have  #15,- 
000,000  invested  in  their  business,  are  contend¬ 
ing  as  vigorously  against  the  encroachments 
of  oleomargarine  as  their  Eastern  brethren 
have  been  contending  for  years.  A  largely 
attended  meeting  of  them  was  lately  held  in 
Pan  Francisco,  and  some  of  the  delegates 
urged  that  all  who  bandied  the  stuff  should  be 
rigorously  boycotted,  but  the  majority  pre 
ferred  to'defer  extreme  measures  till  legal 
remedies  had  been  tried.  The  result  was  the 
draft  of  a  law  which  the  Legislature  will  be 
asked  to  enact,  providing  that  the  objection¬ 
able  concoction  shall  be  sold  only  under 
prescribed  conditions  fully  as  stringent  as 
those  in  force  in  some  of  the  older  States. 

The  twentv-eighth  annnal  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Common  Council  Chamber.  Rochester, 
on  Wednesday,  Janunrv  23.  The  membership 
already  numbers  200:  the  fee  of  membership 
is  only  $1 :  and  each  member  receivesa  copv  of 
the  “Transactions.’1  which  is  worth  more  than 
that  trifle.  Agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies,  far  mere’ clubs,  grarges,  etc.,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  delegates,  and  all  persona  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit  culture  and  horticulture,  will 
receive  a  cordial  welcome.  The  proceedings 
will,  aa  usual,  consist  of  reports  of  standing 
and  special  committees,  essays  and  discus¬ 
sions.  The  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  will  consult  their  own  Interest  by 
attending. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  on  Wednesday,  January  23.  Among 
practical  subjects  to  be  dlscnssed  are:  Best 
Breed  of  Cows  for  the  Dairy;  Thorough  Til¬ 
lage  Necessary  to  Produce  Successful  Crops: 
Reproductive  Power  of  Plant  Life;  Farmers' 
Gardpns  and  Truck-Patches;  Preservation  of 
the  Health  of  Live  Stock  :  Which  Birds  to 
Protect  and  which  to  Kill ;  Value  of  Root 
Crops  os  Dairy  Food;  How  shonld  the  Farmer 
Spend  His  Time  During  the  Winter  Season,  to 
Insure  the  Best  Results  to  Himself  in  His 
Calling?  Food  and  Feeding  of  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals;  Can  Wheat  be  Grown  with  Profit  in 
Pennsylvania.  at  One  Dollar  per  Bushel; 
Gathering,  Marketing  and  Preserving 
Fruit.  The  State  Horticultural  Association 
will  meet  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  January  17.  On  February  28  there 
will  be  at  the  same  place  a  convention  of 
three  delegates  from  each  county  agricul¬ 
tural  society. 

Some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  are  willing  to  risk  an  esti¬ 
mated  outlay  of  &  tout  #125, 000  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  there  un  intei  national  cattle  show 
in  July,  1883.  The  Board  of  Managers,  we 
are  told,  have  received  promises  of  support 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  committees 
have  been  formed  in  England,  France,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Bt-lgium 
and  Holland  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
exhibition.  It  ia  a  frequent  boost  of  Ameri¬ 
can  breeders  of  Short  horns,  1  (crefords  aud 
Jerseya  that  beasts  raised  on  this  side  of  the 
water  are  superior  to  those  raised  on  the  other 
side.  Here  ia  a  flue  opportunity  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  claim,  by  bearing  away 
the  honors  of  the  various  breeds,  just  as  the 
Vermontbreeders  of  Merino  sheep  at  a  former 
international  show,  held  in  the  same  city  in 
18G3,  took  the  first  prizes  both  on  rams  and 
ewes,  not  a  little  to  the  surprise  of  French 
and  German  breeders  of  Merinos. 


Cilfmnj. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FAEM. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 

'(To  be  Continued.) 

Three  years  bad  passed  away  and  many  a 
wound  heals  over  in  that  time.  But  Patience 
Bartlett,  although  she  had  escaped  with  her 
life,  carried  wounds  which  time  alone  could 
not  heal.  After  a  long  illness  through  which 
she  had  been  nursed  back  to  life  slowly  and 
painfully,  it  was  some  time  before  she  was 
told  of  her  father’s  death  but  not  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  it.  Everyone,  out  of  consideration  for 
her.  hid  this  part  of  the  woful  story.  Her 
friend  Emily  Bates,  finally  prevailed  upon  her 
to  remove  to  the  Stone  House  farm,  where  she 
was  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Bates,  and  where  in 
time  she  regained  strength.  The  Stony  Brook 
farms  were  now  both  under  her  control  and 
were  rented  with  the  stock  by  George  Bates. 
Her  father’s  long  wish  and  dream  had  been 
realized,  but  how  differently  from  his  hopes. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Jonas  Pratt 
3ince  his  arrival  at  Ironburg,  from  whence  he 
had  set  out  on  his  errand  to  find  his  cousin. 
This  was  the  last  seen  of  him.  He  had  not 
reached  the  camp  at  Wild  Goose  Lake,  and 
no  trace  of  him  had  been  found  after  long 
and  repeated  search.  This  uncertainty  left 
Patience  Bartlett  in  a  painful  condition  of 
distress  and  grief,  and  seemed  to  complicate 
her  troubles  more  and  more.  She  refused  to 
have  any  proceedings  taken  to  procure  a 
divorce,  choosing  to  leave  the  solution  of  that 
difficulty  to  time,  before  appealing  to  the 
law,  by  which  her  father’s  memory  might 
appear  to  be  accused.  She  met  her  troubles 
bravely  and  patiently,  and  bore  them  silently, 
making  no  complaints,  and  among  her  new 
friends,  appearing  at  times  even  cheerful  if 
not  happy.  She  entered  with  alacrity  into 
the  enlarged  business  of  her  friends,  and  her 
assistance  greatly  helped  the  success  which  it 
met  with.  As  time  passed  this  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  Stone  House  creamery  be¬ 
came  well  and  favorably  known,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  three  farms  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
George  Bates,  and  milk  was  brought  from 
several  miles  distant  to  his  creamery  from 
selected  farms.  It  was  considered  a  high 
privilege  to  become  a  patron  and  supply  milk 
to  the  “young  squire’s  creamery.”  It  was 
not  every  farmer  that  could  secure  this  priv¬ 
ilege.  The  farm  had  to  be  Inspected,  and  the 
stock  and  the  method  of  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  were  very  closely  inquired  Into.  And 
before  a  contract  was  made  a  long  list  of 
directions  for  managing  the  dairy  was  made 
a  part  of  it,  and  the  patron  bound  himself  to 
adhere  to  it.  The  old  style  of  milking  was 
abolished.  Some  who  could  not  get  into  the 
circle  jested  about  the  new  fangled  foolish¬ 
ness  of  sweeping  the  stables,  pleasuring  the 
feed,  carding  and  brushing  the  cows,  and 
“keeping  a  laundry  in  the  cow  stable.” 

“’Pears  to  me,”  said  Bijah  Jones,  “as 
there’s  a  good  d  *al  of  style  put  on  down  to 
the  Stone  House  now.  Brushes  and  cards  is 
riz,  and  sawdust’s  dear  as  chop.  An  they  du 
say  as  the  cows  hes  to  be  weshed  and  rubbed 
with  odykerlone  before  they're  milked.  That’s 
all  dum  foolery,  seems  to  me." 

“I  don’t  know,"  said  Orlando  8mith,  “  It’s 
put  up  the  price  of  milk  hereabouts,  and  four 
cents  a  quart  is  better’n  two  any  day.  An 
arter  all  two  cents  a  quart  extra  is  good  pay 
fur  bein’  tidy.  I  can’t  get  in  while  the  cows 
paster’  on  the  swamp  medder;  an’  I  think  I’ll 
hev  it  drained  and  raise  some  ailing  crops  next 
season.  Two  cents  a  quart  is  a  mighty  big 
difference  and,  weighs  in  the  pocket  consid’a- 
ble,  Bijah.” 

And  so  the  matter  was  talked  over,  and  it 
soon  became  clear  to  the  farmers  that  if  two 
prices  could  le  obtained  for  the  milk  by  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  and  the  use  of  a  broom,  and  a 
towel  and  soap  and  water  and  a  card  and  a 
brush,  and  general  cleanliness  which  cost 
nothing,  the  profit  was  worth  having.  And 
in  time  the  old-fashioned  ways  were  changed, 
and  the  creamery  rules  w  hich  were  printed  in 
large  type  and  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
barn  became  popular,  and  the  farmer  whc 
could  not  get  on  the  list  of  patrons  was  rather 
looked  down  upon.  Aud  when  George  Bates 
drove  around  and  made  his  irregular  and  un¬ 
certain  inspections,  the  farmers  were  highly 
gratified  when  he  complimented  them  upon 
their  good  management. 

And  as  the  time  passed  and  the  Stone  House 
farm  became  noted  far  and  wide,  aud  the 
owners — for  George  and  Euilly  Bates  had 
purchased  it  from  their  mother  aod  now 
owned  it — were  also  noted  for  their  choice  and 
varied  products.  There  was  the  butter  and 
pork  and  sausages  made  from  pigs  fed  upon  the 
skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk,  of  which  there 


was  a  large  quantity  from  the  600  cows  which 
supplied  the  creamery,  besides  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  fed  by  the  farmers  near  by  and 
far-away,  which  were  sold  to  the  creamery 
There  were  delicious  sweet  cream  cheeses  too, 
which  Emily  Bates  and  Patience  Bartlett 
made  with  their  own  hands.  All  these  pro¬ 
ducts  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  double  the  usual 
prices  and  wealth  poured  upon  the  young 
owners  of  the  Stone  House  farm.  And  when 
Uncle  John  came  on  bis  annual  visits,  he  saw 
each  year  some  new  addition  to  the  farm  bus¬ 
iness  which  added  largely  to  the  income  and 
the  profits. 

“  Well,  this  does  look  like  business,”  said  he; 
“we  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  ‘the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;’  but  It  seems  that  this  must  he  taken 
with  some  allowance,  and  that  the  swift  and 
strong  do  win  in  the  race  and  battle  of  life. 
Certainly  it  is  the  smart  and  enterprising 
farmer  that  gets  ahead,  and  it  is  the  careless 
and  ignorant  one  who  is  poor  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  But  tell  me  what  you  are  doing,  George. 
What  are  you  doing  with  all  these  pigs,  all 
thoroughbred  Berkshire3 !” 

“You  see,  uncle,  I  got  into  the  pork  pack¬ 
ing  business  without  intending  it.  I  fell  into 
it,  in  fact;  and  in  this  way:  We  had  a  good 
deal  of  waste  milk  from  the  dairy,  and  I 
figured  upon  it  and  found  that  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  for  it  wrs  to  make  pork  of  it." 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  so,  George  I” 

“You  did,  uncle,  and  you  see  I  followed 
your  advice.  I  fed  only  Berksbires,  because 
they  make  the  best  hams  and  bacon  and 
shoulders;  you  told  me  that  too,  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  your  advice  in  that.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  piece  of  really  sweet,  clean-fed, 
and  nicely  cured  pork  was  a  luxury,  and  I 
knew  that  thousands  of  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for  luxuries  of  anv  kind  So  when  the 
pigs  grew  to  be  about  300  pounds  they  were 
made  into  pork,  and  the  hams,  cheeks,  shoul. 
ders  and  sides,  made  into  bacon,  were  cured 
and  smoked  in  the  beet  manner  I  could  do  it. 
and  sent  to  Boston  for  sale,  wrapped  in  cloth 
and  marked  *  Stone  House  Farm  Dairy  hams,’ 
and  so  on.  Now  come  and  see  our  pork¬ 
packing  house.  The  first  year  I  put  up  50 
pigs,  and  that  didn’t  nearly  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  next  year  I  fed  800  and  bought 
more  than  twice  as  many  fed  by  the  farmers 
a  dozen  miles  around,  and  this  year  I  shall 
pack  over  3,000  pigs.  Here  is  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  you  see.  There 
is  the  steam-engine  and  here  is  the  pump  and 
hose  and  the  boiler  where  the  waste  steam 
beats  the  water  for  washing.  Here  is  the 
packing- room;  these  small  tubs  and  bits  are 
for  the  pickled  pork  and  tongues.  These  are 
the  curing  vats  and  there  is  the  smoke-house. 
The  offal  is  all  taken  out  of  this  trap-door 
Into  a  tight  wagon-box  to  the  compost  heap, 
where  it  is  made  into  manure.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  enormous  quantity  of  it  now,  with 
our  55  cows  and  over  800  pigs  which  we  are 
feeding,  and  next  year  we  can  put  80  loads  to 
the  acre  over  the  whole  farm.” 

“  I  get  all  the  milk  we  can  use  in  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  as  the  butter  brings  a  high  price  I 
can  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  milk, 
and  that  is  only  fair,  because  the  farmers 
have  to  take  extra  trouble  with  the  cows  and 
feed  high  and  keep  everything  perfectly 
clean,  and  of  course  that  has  to  be  paid  for, 
aad  is  worth  the  extra  price.  I  pay  four 
cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  and  10  quarts  on 
the  average  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
some  farmers  who  have  all  pure  Jerseys  in 
their  herds  I  pay  five  cents  a  quart;  and  I 
find  them  remarkably  honest  and  fair  in  their 
dealings.  The  creamery  has  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers, 
and  I  find  they  are  much  the  same  as  other 
people;  it  you  want  to  touch  them  for  good 
or  ill,  the  pocket  is  the  point  to  touch  and  the 
easiest  one  to  lift  a  man  up  by.  When  a  man 
has  a  full  pocket  you  can  talk  to  him  about 
improving  his  farm  and  himself  and  bis  family 
at  the  same  time.  They  are  now  talking  about 
a  new  school-house  and  a  graded  and  a  high 
school,  with  a  first  class  teacher  ard  all  the 
newest  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  mads 
are  better  kept,  and  you  find  very  few  un¬ 
painted  barns  or  tumble-down  fences.  In¬ 
deed  many  farms  have  been  all  newly  fenced 
this  year  with  postsand  hoards  or  steel  wire.” 

“So  I  see,  George.  That  is  the  result  of 
farming  oq  business  principles,  and  farmers 
are  rapid  ly  learning  the  truth  of  it ;  and  why 
not?  Why  should  not  a  farmer  who  feeds  the 
world  be  the  best  paid  worker  in  it?  He  will 
be  if  be  only  spends  his  labor  and  uses  his  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Let 
us  go  to  the  creamery  and  see  what  you  have 
there.” 

“And  there,”  said  George,  “  is  the  genius 
which  transmutes  man’s  labor  into  wealth, 
and  infuses  spirit  and  intelligence  into  iron 
and  steel;  that  little  puff  of  white  steam  out  of 
the  pipe  on  the  roof  is  the  magician  which  does 
it  all.  That  does  the  work  of  more  than  50 
farmers  and  as  many  farmers’  wives  or 
daughters  at  the  cost  of  no  more  than  three 


men’s  labor.  Withont  that  we  should  go  on 
in  the  old  style.  Here  we  take  the  milk  of  600 
cows  and  set  It  in  vats  and  cream  it  at  a  reg¬ 
ular  temperature  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
churn  it  in  one  churn,  and  pack  it  and  send  it 
to  market  the  same  day  and  get  the  money 
back  within  a  week,  when  each  man  is  paid 
his  share  of  ic.  What  a  saving  of  time  aud 
labor  that  is!” 

“  Here  we  take  in  the  milk.  Here  is  the 
sampling  closet,  with  a  glass  door  and  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  a  cream  gauge  for  each  man 
who  brings  milk.  As  the  milk  arrives  it  is 
stirred  and  a  sample  taken  and  set  in  the 
gauge  numbered  for  that  man.  Now  you  can 
Fee  how  nearly  the  different  dairies  come  as 
regards  cream,  when  the  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  all  alike.  Very  few  gauges  show  a 
variation  from  the  amount  of  cream.  The 
farmers  can  see  for  themselves  and  they  come 
in  and  study  those  gauges  very  closely  and 
they  do  the  same  at  home  and  very  quickly 
discover  their  best  cows  and  the  poor  ones, 
and  as  I  pay  five  cents  for  35  per  cent,  milk, 
the  poor  cows  are  being  changed  for  good 
ones  or  the  feed  is  improved.  A  cow  that 
yields  10  quarts  a  day  of  milk  with  25  per  cent, 
of  cream  makes  $3.50  a  week,  and  there  are 
some  farmers  here  who  are  getting  just  now 
more  than  $50  a  week  from  a  herd  of  30  cows. 
There  are  other  farmers  who  have  as 
many  cows  who  send  their  milk  away 
and  get  two  cents  a  quart  net  profit, 
and  who  are  not  making  $80  a  week.  Now. 
where  does  that  extra  $20  a  week  come  from, 
and  how  much  care  and  skill  and  interest  on 
the  value  of  better  cows  will  that  pay  for?” 

*  (To  be  continued.) 

- »  - 

THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  A  FARMER’S 
LIFE. 

Let  me  tell  of  our  ups  and  downs,  not  for 
discouragement,  but  as  “  misery  loves  com¬ 
pany,”  and  we  want  sympathv,  too. 

We  purchased  our  farm  when  land  was  high 
and  money  scarce.  Crops  have  been  low  in 
price  ever  since.  Part  of  the  land  had  been 
cultivated,  bat  most  of  it  was  in  its  natural 
condition — bushy,  rocky  and  rough,  needing 
trenching  and  fencing.  It  was,  however,  good, 
strong  soil,  splendidly  adapted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  everything  needed  for  the  sustenance 
of  man  and  beast. 

Our  first  experience  in  wheat  raising  was 
that  it  was  badly  stacked,  consequently  we 
lost  300  bushels.  We  hod  no  barn  at  that  time 
when  the  wheat  was  being  drawn  from  the 
thrashing  machine  the  rain  came  down  in  such 
torrents  there  was  daneer  that  the  grain 
would  be  washed  out  of  the  bags.  If  it  had 
been  capable  of  melting  it  certainly  would 
have  gone.  In  order  to  dry  it  we  had  to 
spread  it  on  the  floors  of  oar  house — under, 
above  and  around  us.  My  little  nephew,  Tom, 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  making  walls, 
graves  and  circus  rings  in  order  to  get  it  stirred 
up  to  dry.  Two  neighbors’  barns  were  kindly 
offered  us  and  a  watch  placed  to  keep  away 
rats,  cats  and  persons  from  helping  them¬ 
selves  during  the  drying  process.  I  looked 
for  a  shade  of  discouragement  on  my  hus¬ 
band’s  face,  but  only  a  little  drooping  of  the 
eye  evinced  his  feeling  of  disappointment. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  advertising  and  the 
good  resulting  therefrom  to  us.  Reuben 
Glick’s  advertisement  of  wheat  at  $10  per 
bushel  was  seen  by  Farmer  D.  “  A  high 
price,”  said  he.  “Can  I  stand  that  ?  Yes;  I 
will  send  for  a  half  bushel.”  When  it  arrived 
gold  dust  was  not  more  precious;  the  grains 
were  almost  counted.  Those  who  saw  it 
wanted  to  feel  it,  smell  it,  and  almost  eat  it. 
It  has  proved  all  that  we  expected  of  it. 
Farmer  D.  has  sold  a  great  deal  of  it  for  seed 
but  never  for  one-tbird  what  he  gave  foritper 
bushel;  but  he  is  satisfied,  for  he  has  been  ben¬ 
efited  and  so  have  other*. 

Then,  again,  we  saw  some  splendid  corn 
advertised  in  the  Rural,  and  sent  for  a 
half  bushel.  Result  good.  Neighbors  saw  It 
and  bought  seed  daring  the  following  Winter 
after  our  crop  was  raided.  The  weather  was 
extremely  cold  for  our  climate.  When  the 
I  corn  was  planted  in  the  Spring  it  did  not  come 
up,  for  the  germ  had  been  frozen.  We  had 
to  procure  seed  from  a  distance  and  replant. 
We  wondered  if  ours  was  the  only  corn  de¬ 
stroyed.  When  we  heard  the  first  planting 
was  a  failure  all  over  the  country,  it  was  a 
relief  to  know  that  otir  seed  was  not  a  fail¬ 
ure.  And  now  as  to  another  advertisement 
that  came  under  our  notice,  “  Lawn  Grass 
Seed.”  We  wished  to  make  our  grounds  at¬ 
tractive,  so  D.  sent  for  some  of  the  seed— six 
kinds  mixed.  Well,  every  weed  known  and 
many  unknown  to  us  cover  the  lawn,  and  no 
grass  is  to  be  seen.  If  it  was  a  swindle  we 
have  had  the  benefit.  Some  was  sowed  on  the 
meadow  with  like  result. 

“Shall  I  get  the  Acme  harrow  ?’’  said  far¬ 
mer  D.  “No  one  here  has  it;  I  have  the 
Thomas  harrow,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
it  here.  I  believe  I  will  send  for  the  Acme 
and  give  it  a  trial,  although  it  is  high.  The 
beet  is  always  the  cheapest.”  So  he  sent  for 


it  and  thinks  it  deserving  of  the  highest  praise 
being  a  perfect  success. 

While  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  State  I  heard  the  merits  of  the  Doroc 
swine  discussed.  The  conversation  was  not 
meant  for  ray  benefit  but  I  listened  attentively 
to  it, and  on  my  return  home  told  all  I  bad  heard 
about  Count  and  Countess  Duroc.  We  sent* 
for  a  pair  of  Duroc  pigs,  and  named  them 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  We  stuffed  them  but 
they  grew  slowly,  and  two  uglier  swine  never 
lived.  One  thing  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
them,  they  are  amiable  and  not  inclined  to 
roam.  I  gave  two  of  the  little  pigs  to  our 
miller,  knowing  a  mill  is  a  fine  place  to  raise 
large  hogs.  At  last  accounts  they  were  the 
size  of  cats.  The  Berkshire  is  our  favorite 
hog  here.  I  know  the  Jersey  Reds  thrive 
elsewhere,  but  they  have  not  thriven  here. 

We  have  been  much  discouraged  about  our 
spring-house.  Last  year  the  craw-fi8h  turned 
the  current  of  the  water  so  entirely  that  the 
spring  house  had  to  be  moved.  One  morning 
last  week  when  we  paid  our  usual  visit  we 
found  milk  jars,  cream  jars  and  butter  all 
upset,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the  night 
before  and  the  back-water  from  the  creek. 
We  never  cry  over  “  spilt  milk,”  however, 
and  good  farmer  D.  said  “  I  will  get  you  a 
Cooley  creamer  as  soon  as  I  am  able,  and  with 
this  assurance  we  console  ourselves.  I  think 
it  was  horn  in  D.  to  be  a  farmer.  He  does 
not  yield  to  discouragements  and  difficulties. 
With  his  untiring  energy,  perseverance  and 
careful  study  of  your  excellent  paper  he  has 
made  good  crops  nearly  all  the  time.  As  a 
friend  remarked  to  him  not  long  since,  “You 
have  made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.’4 
How  easy  it  is  to  have  a  home  like  looking 
place,  with  such  beautifiers  as  vines,  flowers 
and  shrubs!  Farmer’s  Wife. 

- - 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


Picturesque  Journeys  in  America  of 
the  Junior  United  Tourist  Club.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Edward  T.  Bromfleld.  R.  Worth¬ 
ington,  770  Broadway,  Publisher.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.75. 

This  club  is  an  organization  consisting  of  10 
or  12  young  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
30,  who  are  regular  members,  and  a  few 
older  persons,  who  are  termed  “honorary.’’ 
There  are  10  delightful  evenings  spent  in  read¬ 
ing  describing  the  events  and  scenes  of  the 
places  visited,  either  by  personal  travel  or  by 
special  reading:  conversational  in  style,  and 
illustrated  profusely  with  fine  wood  cuts. 

Paul  and  Persis;  or,  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Strugolr  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
By  Mary  E  Brush.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
Mass.  Price  $1  25.  A  sparkling  story  of  the 
good  old  Revolutionary  period. 

Six  Girls.  By  Fannie  Belle  Irving.  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  Publishers.  Price  $1  50.  A  home 
story  and  a  pleasant  little  love  story. 

Chattebbox  Junior.  R  Wortbirgton,  770 
Broadway,  N  Y.  City,  Publisher.  Price,  $1.25. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for 
this  young  Chatterbox.  It  contains  portraits 
of  some  men  whom  the  children  ought  never 
forget.  Those  of  our  beloved  President,  Jas. 
A.  Garfield,  and  Henry  W  Longfellow,  are 
among  them.  Buy  a  copy  for  your  little  folks. 

The  Premium  Speaker,  by  Geo.  M  Baker. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  selections  of  prose, 
poetry,  etc.,  that  we  have  seen  Those  in 
need  of  pieces  to  be  spoken  in  schools  or  so¬ 
cieties  will  do  well  to  purchase  this  book. 
Price,  $i  00. 

Traits  of  Representative  Men.  by  Geo. 
W.  Bungay.  Fowler  &  Wells,  Publishers,  758 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Price  $1  50.  This  is  a  series 
of  pen  pictures  of  such  eminent  men  as  Low¬ 
ell,  Longfellow,  Beecher,  Emerson,  Phillips, 
Weed,  Evarts  and  others,  in  all  S5,  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  work  is  to  show  in  a  pleasant  way 
how  some  of  onr  representative  men,  by  in¬ 
dustry,  integrity  and  economy,  have  won  en¬ 
viable  positions,  and  from  obscurity  have 
risen  to  places  of  responsibility  and  trust.  It 
is  a  good  book  for  any  young  man  to  have  in 
his  nascent  library. 

The  Knockabout  Club  Alongshore,  or 
the  Ad  ventures  of  a  Party  of  Young 
Men  on  a  Trip  from  Boston  to  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun.  By  C.  A.  Stephens. 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  Publishers.  Boston.  Price, 
boards,  $1.50.  This  is  a  story  of  the  cold 
regions  which  but  few  people  care  to  visit, 
though  all  are  ready  to  learn  all  they  can 
about  its  wonderful  phenomena,  aurora  bore¬ 
alis,  mirage,  huge  icebergs,  etc.  Grown  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  children  can  read  this  book 
with  pleasure. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident.  By 
Hezekiah  Butterwortb.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Boston.  Price,  $1.75.  Of  fine  clear 
type,  with  good  full  page  illustrations.  Carries 
its  readers  through  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  our  country.  Visits  Dakota,  California, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  other  States, 
describing  the  people  as  well  ac  the  country 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  HA  V  CLARK. 


FARM-HOUSE  HOLIDAYS. 


MARY  WAGER- FISHER. 


I  often  think  of  a  remark  made  by  a  hard¬ 
working  school  teacher,  when  asked  why  she 
did  not  make  some  preparation  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  when  going  on  her  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  “  If  I  wait  to  fix  up  my  wardrobe,”  she 
replied,  “  both  my  time  and  my  money  will  be 
gone,  and  I  will  not  have  secured  the  change  of 
air  that  I  so  much  need.”  So  wise  woman  that 
she  was,  she  packed  her  portmanteau  when 
school  closed  for  the  Summer,  with  her  “old 
clothes  ”  and  started  for  the  sea-shore,  or  the 
mountains.  Sbe  first  made  sure  of  her  chances 
for  health ,  and  attended  to  the  raiment  busi¬ 
ness  afterwards.  If  all  women  hud  this 
teacher's  good  sense  and  independence  and 
decision  of  character,  the  weary  routine  of 
the  “everlasting  housework  on  the  farm” 
would  oftener  be  broken  by  journeys  or  ex¬ 
cursions  from  home. 

If  a  woman  feels  obliged  to  “  work  herself 
to  death”  in  order  to  get.  ready  to  leave 
home,  there  is  not  much  comfort  in  the  going. 
And  for  this  very  reason  man 5-  women  prefer 
to  stay  at  home,  until  finally  they  are  charged 
through  aud  through  with  the  stay-at-home 
malady,  and  would  rather  stay  at  home  any 
day  than  go  to— HeaveD,  for  example,  which 
to  the  truly  orthodox  mind,  i«  the  great  haven 
of  happiness.  Now,  I  may  as  well  confess, 
perhaps,  that  by  nature,  I  belong  to  the  stay- 
at-home  party.  I  like  to  be  where  I  have  my 
“  household  gods”  about  me,  to  hear  my  boy’s 
laughter  under  the  great  trees,  Anaximan¬ 
der's  returning  step  ou  the  piazza,  after  bis 
day’s  work  in  the  city,  a  merry  drive  of  a 
few  miles  over  superb  roads  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  the  qaiet  dinner,  and  then  the  daily 
newspapers.  But  this  does  not  suffice  for  , 
health,  unhappily.  The  long,  hot  Summer, 
with  its  unusual  demands  tire  out  the  bravest 
housekeeper,  and  the  time  comes  when  the 
trunk  must  be  packed  and  home  be  left  behind 
for  a  week  or  more,  to  go  somewhere  where 
you  are  not  half  as  comfortable  as  you  are  at 
home.  This  hew  generally  been  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  have  been  at  many  different 
places,  and  at  most  of  the  principal  Summer 
resorts,  and  when  'tie  ail  over,  and  I’ve  bat¬ 
tled  in  sea  water  and  filled  my  hair  with  salt, 
and  been  half  devoured  bj  mosquitoes,  and 
had  the  most  delicious  fish  to  eat  and  most 
abominable  milk  to  drink,  and  have  spoiled 
my  beat  frocks  and  spent  a  lot  of  money,  and 
my  fleet  pony  wheels  me  safely  to  my  own 
door  again,  I  bound  out  with  a  great  sense  of 
delight  at  being  at  home  again,  and  firmly 
declaring  that  I'll  not  go  away  another  time. 
But,  of  course  I  do,  and  I  as  firmly  believe  in 
the  salutary  effects  of  a  change  of  air  aud  of 
scene,  as  I  believe  in  the  ten  commandments, 
and  I  think  enduriag  discomforts  is  one  of 
the  beneflcient  things,  too !  So  I  say  to  all 
tired  housekeepers,  make  it  a  part  of  your 
religion,  and  a  very  essential  part  of  it,  too, 
to  “  get  off  ”  for  a  week  at  least  in  the  hot 
weather,  if  it  be  possible,  and  see  to  it  that  it 
is  possible. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  farmers  and 
their  families  can  have  holidays  and  a  Holi¬ 
day  spelled  with  a  big  H,  without  spending 
money  for  fine  clotheB,  or  for  railway  fares, 
or  for  hotel  bills.  All  that  i*  required  are 
good  management  and  determination.  The 
holidays  should  be  frequent — once  a  week  at 
least — and  may  consist  in  drives  about  the 
surrounding  country.  You  may  feel  too  tired 
to  go,  but  go  all  the  same,  and  yon  will  find 
that  you  will  be  much  the  better  for  it.  Your 
minds  will  be  quickened, yon  will  receive  new 
ideas,  see  how  other  people  manage  out-of- 
door  affairs,  and  affairs  in  doors,  may  be.  It 
will  break  np  the  drive  aud  6train  of  every¬ 
day  life,  of  which  there  is  such  imperative 
need.  For  a  man  or  a  woman,  tired  out  ner¬ 
vously  and  physically,  next  to  a  sea-voyage 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  drive  in  the  open 
air;  and  it  is  stated,  and  undoubtedly  with 
good  reason,  that  people  who  drive  a  great 
deal  live  longest.  Farmers  themselves  ride 
and  drive  considerably,  but  farmerines  do 
not  as  a  rule,  when,  iu  truth,  every  one  of 
them,  from  the  mother  to  the  ten-year  old 
daughter,  should  be  fond  of  a  horse  aud  be 
able  to  harness  and  drive  him  with  delight. 

1  well  know  the  cost  of  a  horse  and  his  keep¬ 
ing,  but  the  animal  saves  in  doctors’  bills,  and 
is  the  best  source  of  recreation  that  the  farm 
can  afford. 

The  holiday  of  a  week  means  a  family 
camping-out.  Every  family  can  manage  it, 
and  manage  to  subsist  merrily,  like  gipsies, 
for  a  week.  The  only  point  to  be  insisted  on, 
is  to  do  it!  and  not  to  be  overcome  by  obsta 
cles.  Nobody  will  run  away  with  the  house 
or  the  barn,  al  bough  you  may  think  such  a 
calamity  probable.  More  women  are  kept  by 
{.he  house  than  keep  it,  and  are  in  bondage  of 


the  house  all  their  lives  long.  I  remember 
when  a  young  girl,  of  frequently  hearing  my 
father  say,  when  we  would  come  in  Bight  of 
home  after  an  absence  from  it:  “Well,  the 
house  is  not  burned  down  I"  as  if  he  experi¬ 
enced  a  great  sense  of  relief.  It  costs  very 
little  to  keep  a  house  and  its  belongings  in¬ 
sured — a  small  sum,  Indeed,  when  it  insures 
not  only  property  l,ut  peace  of  mind,  and  in 
these  days  it  is  folly  to  worry  about  fire,  be¬ 
yond  the  safety  of  human  life.  It  is  well  to 
train  the  children  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
fire  with  good  sense  and  coolness,  and  then, 
after  making  your  fire  arrangements  reason¬ 
ably  secure,  trust  the  rest  to  the  insurance 
companies.  Anaximander,  wbo  is  an  antique 
philosopher  handed  down  to  the  present  day, 
always  protests  against  the  purchase  or  pos¬ 
session  of  anything  that  is  to  give  us  anxiety 
as  to  its  safe  keeping.  “  We  can’t  live  a  free 
life,”  he  declares,  “if  we  are  to  be  enslaved 
by  gim-cracks,”  and  his  category  of  “  gim- 
cracks  ”  is  a  long  one. 

HOUSEKEEPERS  vs.  HOMEKEEPERS. 

W e  have  often  thought  of  waiting  a  few 
words  on  homekeeping.  We  think  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  that  and  housekeep¬ 
ing,  Did  you  ever  enter  a  house  all  so  neat 
and  tidy  that  you  were  almost  afraid  to  take 
a  good  breath  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  great 
order  *  The  very  best  housekeeper  we  ever 
saw  was  anything  but  a  good  homekeeper. 
On  her  table  you  would  always  find  the 
whitest  and  nicest  bread,  butter  not  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  meat  and  vegetables  just  right,  every¬ 
thing  as  good  as  good  can  be  ;  her  house  so 
neat  and  tidy,  everything  so  sweet  and  clean, 
and  yet  withal  the  fear  of  dirt  kept  every  one 
iu  a  sort  of  terror.  In  that  house  children 
had  no  business;  in  fact,  we  believe  a  State’s 
prison  would  be  a  happier  place  for  a  bright, 
active  child.  There  they  were  not  wanted, 
nor  would  they  long  want  to  be  there.  The 
husband,  a  kind,  big-hearted  man,  was  very 
proud  of  his  tidy  wife,  and  yet  we  think  we 
have  seen  him  when  he  would  have  greatly 
rejoiced  had  she  been  just  a  little  poorer 
housekeeper  and  a  little  tetter  homekeeper. 
For  instance,  when  he  came  on  a  board  walk 
from  the  barn,  stopped  at  two  scrapers  and 
three  mats  to  clean  his  feet,  9he  would  come 
running  to  him  with  a  clo*h  to  rub  off  imag.n- 
ary  dirt  before  be  would  enter  the  house.  Of 
course  the  kitchen  was  always  clean  and  that 
without  constant  scrubbing,  but  how  much 
trouble  one  always  felt  he  was  making!  Ju«t 
across  the  way  lived  a  rather  poor  house ¬ 


been  a  success.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
one  and  all  liked  to  visit  her.  The  hearts  of  the 
little  ones  were  always  made  glad  by  a  visit 
at  her  home,  and  if  they  did  litter  up  things 
a  little  she  did  not  look  or  act  as  though  it 
disturbed  her  in  the  least.  She  tried  to  be 
happy  and  to  make  others  so.  Not  always 
in  a  warfare,  but  performing  her  daily  duties 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  her  loved  ones. 
Her  husband  sought  ber  presence  as  a  plant 
seeks  the  sunshine.  In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  Bhe 
was  her  children’s  trusted  and  truest  friend. 

In  these  days  of  Satan's  great  activity, 
when  the  gates  of  hell  are  opened  at  every 
street  corner,  and  his  servants  abroad  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  tempting  the  un¬ 
suspecting  to  enter,  it  becomes  mothers  to 
carefully  consider  this  subject  and  see  that 
their  boys  Bud  in  them  a  sympathizing  friend* 
and  in  their  bouse  a  home.  Don’t  be  so  care¬ 
ful  of  your  reputation  as  a  housekeeper,  but 
you  can’t  be  too  careful  of  your  boy’s  moralB 
and  his  company.  Take  care  of  him  by 
being  his  dearest  and  best  friend,  and  making 
his  home  a  place  of  comfort  and  happiness. 
I  know  boys  like  a  litter,  and  better  let  them 
have  it  at  home  than  send  them  out  from 
you  to  fall  into  the  tempter’s  power.  Better 
have  whittlings  in  all  corners  than  have  your 
boys  you  know  not  where,  forming  habits 
which  will  drag  them  down  to  hell.  Don't 
worry  and  fret  if  a  little  mud  happens  to 
stick  to  their  boots  until  it  finds  a  lodging 
place  on  your  carpet,  but  do  worry  if  your 
care  of  that  neat  room  drives  them  into  dirt 
that  soap  and  water  cannot  remove  the  stain 
of  ;  that  will  cling  th rough  life. 

"  Home's  not  merely  four  square  walls, 

Though  with  pictures  hung  imd  gilded; 

Home  la  where  affection  calls  — 

Filled  with  shrines  the  heart  hath  builded. 

Home !  go  watch  the  ralthful  dove. 

Sailing  ’neuth  heavens  above  us. 

Home  Is  where  there’s  one  to  love; 

Home  la  where  there’#  one  to  love  us.” 

j.  >1. 


THE  MATSONS’  MAGIC. 


One  would  almost  think  that  fairies  did  the 
work  at  Mr.  Matson’s  house.  The  window 
panes  were  crystal  clear,  the  front  steps  tidy, 
the  brass  door-knocker  shining  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  and  all  within  spick  and  span  clean, 
early  and  late.  The  mother  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  did  all  the  work  for  father  and  two 
brothers.  Six  in  the  family  made  quite  a 
household,  but  all  went  on  as  methodical  as 
clockwork.  When  yon  passed  the  house  in 
the  afternoon,  you  would  be  almost  sure  to 


keeper  but  what  a  dear,  sweet  homekfeper! 
No  more  intelligent,  perhaps,  than  the  other, 
but  a  look  at  her  rested  you  if  you  were 
weary,  comforted  you  if  you  were  sad,  made 
you  happier  if  you  were  happy.  To  be  sure, 
her  house  sometimes  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  put  to  rights  byr  a  hurricane  (although 
never  dirty),  but  if  such  was  the  case  you  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  welcome,  and  then  she  had 
such  a  quiet,  easy  way  of  bringing  order  out 
of  confusion  and  at  the  same  time  making 
every  one  feel  so  at  home  and  comfortable  you 
soon  forgot  all  about  the  disorder.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  loved  their  home  because  it  was  never  so 
nice  but  they  could  have  a  good,  jolly  time, 
their  mother  helping  and  enjoying  it  with 
them.  They  loved  their  mother  (and  so  did 
all  who  knew  her)  not  because  she  was  the 
best  housekeeper  or  the  best  cook  to  be  found, 
but  because  she  was  the  dearest,  best  mother; 
one  who  took  more  pleasure  iu  seeing  those 
she  loved  happy  than  in  having  the  name  of 
being  the  best  housekeeper  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  we  do  not  believe  sbe  ever  really 
thought  about  that.  She  would  always  do 
her  best  to  make  every  one  comfortable,  and 
if  plenty  of  company  was  any  sign  that  she 
succeeded  we  think  she  certainly  must  have 


see  one  or  both  of  the  young  ladies,  in  their 
dainty  white  aprons,  crocheting,  or  swiftly 
sewing  beside  the  front  parlor  window,  nod¬ 
ding  and  smiling  to  acquaintances  passing  by 
and  always  ready  to  entertain  any  one  drop 
ping  in.  Mother  was  no  slave,  or  drudge  in 
that  household,  that  the  girls  might  play  the 
piano  and  keep  their  fingera  white.  She  wus 
petted  and  well  cared  for  by  the  dutiful 
daughters  and  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  her 
strength  in  working  for  her  grown-up  young 
folks.  Father  and  mother  were  loved  and 
honored  as  they  always  are  iu  a  family  of 
well  brought- up  children.  An  oft  Spanish 
proverb  has  it  that,  “  There  are  no  ungrateful 
children.”  If  we  have  given  them  cause  for 
true  gratitude  they  will  not  forget  it.  Great 
indulgence,  which  cultivates  only  their  sel¬ 
fishness  is  not  a  cause  for  gratitude. 

“  How  is  it,  I  asked  one  day  of  Emma,  as  1 
was  sipping  tea  out  of  her  mother’s  daiuty 
china,  that  you  always  #eem  to  have  your 
work  doue  up  at  your  house.  You  never 
seem  over-busy,  or  hurried,  and  nothing  is 
ever  out  of  place.  With  such  a  family 
you  certainly  must  have  hard  work  to  do 
sometimes,  especially  as  you  do  your  own 
washing.  1  should  like  to  know  your  magic." 


“We  have  no  magic,”  she  said  laughing,  “but 
this,  we  like  to  get  our  work  done  early  in  the 
morning.  We  rise  very  early  on  washing 
day,  and  while  one  of  us  goes  about  the  wash¬ 
ing  the  other  gets  breakfast  early  for  father 
and  the  boys,  so  they  can  be  in  the  store  by 
seven,  or  earlier  in  Summer.  Mother  clears 
away  the  breakfast  and  Fanny  and  I  soon 
have  the  clothes  on  the  line,  our  dresses 
changed  and  the  dinner  well  under  way.  On 
washing  day  we  do  no  other  hard  work,  and 
use  all  the  best  conveniences  we  can  find 
for  doing  our  work.  Any  extra  work  gets  us 
up  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  as  we 
sleep  abundantly  it  does  not  hurt  us  at  all. 
Indeed,  we  feel  better  for  It.  The  magic  of 
early  risiDg  is  the  right  sort  for  working 
women  with  good  health  a9  we  have,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  helps  work  along  so 
well,  in  our  case.” 

- ♦  ■»  ♦ 

FLANNEL  JACKET-FANCY  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS. 


We  give  our  lady  readers,  a  cut  of  an  article 
which  if  once  owned,  will  never  be  willingly 


Flannel  Jacket.— Fig.  24. 


dispensed  with.  It  is  something  quite  inex¬ 
pensive,  yet  can  be  made  a  very  diessy  affair 
for  mornings.  The  pompadour,  or  figured 
flannel  is  what  Fig.  34  represente,  though  it 
can  be  made  of  the  plain  opera  flannel.  The 
ruffles  on  sleeves  and  at  the  bottom  of  jacket 
are  work*  d  button  hole  stitch  in  points,  or  they 
can  be  pinked  if  preferred;  although,  if  a 
contrasting  color  of  silk  is  used  in  the  button 
hole  stitching,  it  makes  a  more  showy  article. 
We  hope  some  of  our  Rural  ladies  will  make 
one,  using  a  pattern  they  may  have  had  for 
other  material,  trimming  it  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed. 

Figure  23  represents  a  group  of  pocket  hand 
kerchiefs  of  the  latest  designs.  They  are 
each  embroidered  on  the  edge  eitbtr  with  a 
bright  color  or  with  white,  and  have  a  wcuked 
design  for  a  border  or  only  in  the  corners. 
No  lady  can  afford  to  ignore  the  styles  of 
handerchiefs  in  these  days  of  art,  because  some¬ 
times  one’s  entire  costume  can  be  spoiled  by 
the  use  of  a  handkerchief  of  common  texture 
and  style,  for  which  there  could  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse  as  very  handsome  ones  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  low  figure. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMERS’  WIVES 
CLUB. 


I  should  like  to  say,  said  the  next  speaker, 
to  those  anxious  mother's  whose  faces  are 
wrinkled  prematurely  with  care,  about  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  and  who  lose  the 
brightness  of  their  own  lives  fretting  for  fear 
their  pets  will  not  turn  out  well,  to  have  faith. 
My  little  grandson  Harry  a  lovely  little  fellow, 
a  few  days  before  Christmas  felt  very  much 
troubled  for  fear  that  Old  Santa  Claus  would 
not  call  at  our  house,  and  kept  talking  about 
It.  His  grandfather  playfully  told  him  to 
have  faith,  but  still  he  kept  fretting  about  it. 

When  Christmas  morning  came  aud  the  little 
fellow  saw  a  box  tied  to  the  door  latch,  with 
a  string,  all  directed  to  him  and  containing  an 
assortment  of  play -things  such  as  a  little  five 
year  old  could  appreciate,  he  looked  his  treas¬ 
ures  over  with  rapture  and  cried  out,  “Grand¬ 
pa  I’ve  got  faith  and  I  always  will  have.” 
Of  course  we  all  had  a  good  laugh  hut  there 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  It.  Do  not  let 
us  “children  of  a  larger  growth”  wait  until  we 
seethe  fulfillment  of  our  hopes  before  we  have 
faith.  Let  us  enjoy  the  training  jtud  society 
of  our  children  while  they  are  growing  up  and 
not  waste  our  spiriteln  fearing  evil  for  them. 
Sow  the  good  seed  and  not  dig  It  up  to  see  if 
it  has  sprouted.  Trust  iu  the  power  of  a  good 
bringing  up,  to  preserve  them  from  falling 
from  the  right  ways  when  they  leave  us.  If 
we  are  genuine  and  good  ourselves,  our  influ 


cake3  in  order  to  "save  it, ’’there  are  pam-  | 
pered  children  in  the  bouse,  or  the  bread  is 
not  cut  and  served  with  prudence.  If  the 
bread  is  soar  and  heavy  there  is  no  earthly 
way  that  I  know  of  to  make  it  wholesome  for 
the  children.  If  It  is  toasted  the  toast  only 
the  more  develops  the  sourness,  and  the  best 
disposition  to  make  of  it  is  to  give  it  to  the 
chickens.  Good  stale  bread  is  always  Dice 
toasted,  and  for  milk  toast  very  ‘mall  pieces 
can  be  utilized,  if  one  iB  not  very  particular 
as  to  appearance.  Some  cooks  mix  crumbled 
stale  bread  in  stewed  tomatoes  and  fried 
potatoes  around  the  edge  of  platters  of  hashed 
meat,  waimed-up  fries?®? fd  fowl,  ‘’shriveled’ 
beef  and  stewed  dishes  of  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  row  of  points  of  toasted  bread,  or 
the  bread  cut  in  small,  oblong  pieces  after 
being  toasted,  adds  an  additional  grace  to  the 
dt»li,  both  in  pslatabieness  and  appearance. 

To  make  a  pudding  cut  of  bread,  I  think  is 
to  put  it  to  a  very  poor  use.  To  make  it  at 
all  palatable  you  have  to  put  everything  in 
it  that  would  make  it  good  without  the  bread. 
Moreover,  a  bread  pudding  is  not  a  very 
digestible  dish  for  most  persons.  If  my  ob¬ 
servation  is  worth  anything,  over  cooked  food 
is  as  bad  as  that  w  hich  is  under  cooked,  and 
flour  that  has  once 'gone  through  the  proper 
process  of  being  prepared  for  the  stomach, 
does  not  undergo  the  further  operation  of 
being  revamped  into  something  else  with 
gcod  grace.  So  in  cocking  over  meat  par¬ 
ticularly  in  makirg  it  into  hash,  the  cooking 
should  be  very  slight  and  very  quickly  done, 
and  the  fame  rule  should  be  observed  in 
warming  up  potatoes:  if  fried  in  fat  or  dressed 
with  milk,  loth  should  be  piping-hot  before 
receiving  the  potatoes,  and  then  served  at 
once  without  being  allowed  to  stand  and  sim¬ 
mer  on  indefinitely.  Toasted  bread  L3  also 
always  nice  with  poached  eggs.  Indeed,  if 
the  bread  is  used  up  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  as  it 
should  be,  there  will  not  be  any  left  over  to 
be  utilized  in  the  dreadful  pudding,  which 
tastes  very  much  like  a  reasoned  poultice. 

Anent  bread,  is  it  not  a  curious  thing  there 
should  be  so  much  bread  made  that  is  not 
absolutely  good  when  bread  making  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  arts/  Abraham  gave  the 
angels  a  "morsel  of  bread,”  and  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  wonderful  pe<  pie,  knew  how  to 
make  63  different  binds  of  bread.  After  all, 
it  la  doubtful  if  there  is  any  bind  of  bread 
made  better  than  that  raistd  with  "leaven.” 
The  French  are  unsurpassed  as  bread-makers, 
and  except  for  fancy  breads  and  pastry,  for 
whi«-h  they  use  yeast,  they  use  -veven.  And 
leaven  is  a  portion  of  dough  put  aside 
from  a  previous  baking,  "in  which  the 
fermentative  action  has  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  activity.”  This  dough,  after  lying 
in  a  warm  place  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
swells,  and  emits  an  odor  of  alcohol,  and 
is  then  mixed  up  with  flour  and  water  to 
double  its  original  size:  this,  after  six  or 
eight  more  hours,  Is  mixed  again  as  be¬ 
fore  being  doubled  in  size,  when  it  forms 
the  “complete  leaven” — and  when  light,  is 
ready  for  the  oven.  With  u  little  care,  to 
keep  the  "leavening”  dough  in  a  uniform 
temperature,  the  housewife  can  always  have 
this  beat  of  "  rising  ”  at  her  command,  and  if 
she  has  gcod  flour  and  a  good  oven  there 
should  be  no  cause  for  poor  bread.  To  my 
mind,  and  according  to  my  own  experience, 
there  is  no  part  of  cookery  more  easily  com¬ 
passed  than  to  make  good  bread,  and  many 
of  the  very  best  bread-makers  knead  their 
bread  but  once.  What  there  is  gained  by 
much  kneading  of  bread,  and  making  the 
work  a  bard  and  laborious  one,  I  do  not  see. 
Chemicals  which  are  sold  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  are  hardly  ever  pure,  and  some  of  them 
contain  arsenic.  All  the  baking  powders, 
and  yeast  powders,  and  "self  raising”  flour 
contain  a  mixture  of  bi  carbonate  of  soda 
with  tartaric  or  citric  acid.  The  smell  of  am¬ 
monia  is  sometimes  so  strong  in  cakes  and  bis¬ 
cuits  as  to  be  positively  offensive.  That  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  largely  upon  bread  and  cakes 
made  light  by  means  of  chemicals  are  tooth¬ 
less  and  sallow,  and  ailing  from  neadaches, 
sore  throat  (produced  by  Indigestion)  and 
general  stupidity,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Saleratus  (bi-carbonate  of  potash)  is  usually  a 
villainous  article.  If  one  earnestly  desires 
pure  chemicals  for  cooking,  it  is  better  to  buy 
them  of  druggists  than  of  grocers. 

1  read  this  paragraph  last  night  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  paper: 

"Hon  Benjamin  Perley  Poore  is  going  to 
write  an  article  for  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorker 
on  the  subject  of  making  farm  homes  happy.” 
Following  this  were  three  ways  mentioned  as 
proper  way*  to  make  a  farm  house  happy, 
cue  of  Which  was,  "Teach  the  women  not  to 
make  saleratus  biscuits.  ” 


pound  flour,  yelks  of  ten  eggs,  juice  of  two 
lemons,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
hot  water.  Beat  together  butter  and  sugar, 
add  the  yelks  after  well  beating,  stir  well  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  flour.  Then  add  the  soda, 
afterward  the  lemon  juice.  The  grated  rind 
of  an  orange,  steeped,  strained,  and  the  liquid 
put  in  last,  adds  to  the  "  gold  ”  look. 

To  make  silver  cake  use  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  less  flour. 

Wuen  cut  up  together  for  tea,  I  well  re¬ 
member  they  looked  very  pretty  in  my  new 
silver  cake-basket.  Richard's  mother  listened 
to  her  eon’s  account  of  my  wonderful  talent 
for  housekeeping  with  a  pleased  air  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  not  the  doubtful  surprise  that  elderly 
housekeepers  are  apt  to  assume  toward  a 
novice,  and  I  have  ever  been  grateful  to  her 
for  it.  And  finding  that  it  was  churning  day 
she  donned  my  largest  apron  and  asked  my 
permission  to  help  me  make  the  butter;  then 
took  entire  charge  and  worked  and  salted  It 
in  a  light,  deft  way.  I  watched  and  listened; 
never  had  a  problem  of  my  school  days  been 
so  interesting  to  me,  or  a  scientific  study  so 
thoughtfully  pondered,  as  the  butter  making 
was  that  day;  and  even  afterward,  when  I 
began  to  take  premiums  at  the  county  fairs,  I 
was  not  ashamed  to  tell  that  my  success  was 
owing  to  the  lessons  I  received  from  my  hus 
band’s  mother.  Of  course.  "Sister  Jane”  and 
I  w  ere  at  once  close  friends,  and  I  found  that 
her  education  had  been  more  thorough  than 
my  own,  and  that  while  she  could  daub  in 
water-colors,  and  "  play  with  ivory  keys,”  she 
bad  not  neglected  the  essentials  and  had 
learned  housekeeping  as  a  science  in  every 
department. 

My  bread,  though  not  heavy,  did  not  seem 
to  me  so  evenly  light  as  it  should  be,  and  I 
gained  courage  to  speak  of  it  after  tea. 

"Did  you  mash  up  a  potato  ia  your  yeast  /’> 
asked  Jane,  and  in  answer  to  ray  negative 
she  said  : 

“  Well,  boil  two  or  three  and  break  up  fine, 
put  in  the  flour,  aDd  add  a  little  ginger  and 
sugar.  This  keeps  it  sweet  and  good  in  hot 
weather,  and — may  I  tell  you  I”  she  asked. 

"  Certainly,”  l  replied,  "  I  want  to  find  out 
the  trouble.” 

"  Well,  you  put  in  too  much  flour  and  did 
not  work  ife  enough.  Dough  must  rebound 
under  your  hands  and  then  you  can  depend 
on  it.” 

So  passed  my  first  lessons  in  bread  and  butter 
making,  and  us  the  months  glided  on  1  gained 
more  confidence  ai  d  became  more  successful. 
It  is  *iue  I  frequent!;1  became  disheartened, 
and  literally  turned  my  fingers  many  times, 
while  one  scar  from  the  knife  rt mains  still 
on  my  fingers,  and  Richard  to  this  day  does  not 
like  to  see  me  cut  bread.  After  it  was  safely 
bandaged  I  remember  sitting  down  quietly, 
and  1  opened  "Common  Sense”  to  learn  how 
to  make  corn  bread.  There  is  a  half  page 
there  that  1  read  while  that  wound  still  ached, 
and  to  this  day,  when  1  chance  to  see  it,  I  re¬ 
call  that  long-ago.  1  think  it  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  little  story  of  husband  and  wife,  the  latter 
haviDg  scalded  her  hand  frying  some  of  his 
favorite  crullers.  Harlan  Hat  land  continues; 
"After  it  was  bandaged  she  brought  up  a  plate 
of  the  cakes  for  his  luncheon.  He  looked  at 
them,  then  at  her,  aud  w  ith  a  loving,  mourn¬ 
ful  smile,  ‘I  can  understand  now’ he  said,  ‘how 
David  felt  when  his  men-of-war  brought  him 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem.'  Theu  be 
stooped  and  kissed  the  injured  fingers;  yet 
they  hud  been  married  nearly  20  years.”  1 
took  courage,  dear  reader,  with  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  trusted  the  future,  while  I  tried  to 
act  in  the  preent.  Soon  after  this  I  received 
a  letter  stating  that  a  party  of  my  young 
friends  from  the  neighboring  city  intended  to 
pay  me  a  visit  and  remain  all  night.  My  ex¬ 
perience  and  mishaps  I  must  reserve  for  a 
future  number. 


enee  for  good  on  them  cannot  fail.  If  we 
make  the  most  and  best  of  ourselves  we  are 
giving  them  models  they  rarely  fa  il  to  copy. 

Dorinda. 


“  We  have  heed  no  win¬ 
ter  freezes,  and,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  the 
soil,  from  continued  and, 
heavy  rains,  had  *  run 
together,’  with  surface 
hard  and  crusted l.  I  ran 
the  “  ACME”  Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler  over  it  twice, 
and  sowed  clover  in  as 
well  -p  rep  are  d  seed-bed 
as  I  ever  saw  in  a  gar¬ 
den/’  ( See  page  82  this 
paper.) 


Domestic  Cconomi} 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


HOUSEKEEPING  EXPERIENCE  OF  A. 
CITY  GIRL  WHO  MARRIED 
A  FARMER. 


ANNIE  L  JACK 


“  Framed  in  Its  damp,  dark  locks.  Ids  luce 
Had  nothing  mean  or  common: 

Strong,  manly,  true,  the  tenderness 
And  pride  beloved  of  woman. 

“She  looked  up,  glowing  with  the  health 
The  country  air  had  brought  her. 

And,  laushlng,  said  •  You  lack  a  wife, 

Your  mother  lucks  a  daughter.' 

“  To  mend  your  rroeks  and  bake  your  bread 
You  do  not  need  u  lady ; 

Be  sure  among  these  brown  old  homes 
Is  some  one  waiting,  ready. 

“Some  fair,  sweet  girl,  with  skllirul  hands 
And  cheerftll  heart  for  treasure. 

Who  never  played  with  Ivory  keys 
Or  danced  the  polka's  measure." 

1  have  often  though  that  I  felt  a  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  city  girl’9  description  of  a  lady. 

I  do  not  think  the  dear  old  poet  is  at  fault; 
but  though  be  may  have  justly  portrayed  the 
sentiment  and  opinion  of  the  young  girl,  if  is 
a  great  pity  such  is  the  case,  aud  if  1  had  a 
word  to  say  in  Uncle  Mark’s  problem  as  to 
why  the  country  youth  "  will  not  stay  on  the 
farm,’’  I  should  answer,  “  Because  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  they  are  socially  and  intellectually 
the  inferiors  of  the  city  youth;  because  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  newspapers  to  caricature 
them  as  slow,  plodding  and  stupid.”  "  It  is 
not  money,"  said  a  young  man  to  me  lately, 
“nor  easy  work  I  wont;  but  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  we  in  the  country  are  not  thought 
anything  of.” 

I  had  thought  of  these  things  many  a  time 
during  my  short  engagement,  and  the  first 
few  weeks  after  my  marriage;  for  friends  and 
relatives,  by  word  or  by  pen,  all  bad  thesame 
refrain — "  Why  1  you  to  marry  a  fanner!  I 
aui  surprised.”  Yet  whenever  I  ventured  to 
question  "  why  l”  no  answer  could  be  given. 
My  husband  was  gentle,  refined  and  upright 
in  character;  of  good  standing;  well  read  and 
could  take  me  to  a  comfortable  home— but 
then  he  was  a  farmer. 

But  now  a  new  trial  awaited  me,  and  I  felt 
how  much  I  dreaded,  yet  longed  to  meet,  the 
visitor  who  was  coming  to  see  ns  to  spend  one 
Summer’s  day.  Richard’s  mother  1  What 
woman  who  marries  for  love  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  the  one  who  has  cared  for 
and  cherished  the  man  of  her  choice  through 
the  helpless  years  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
iu  sickness  and  in  health,  learning  to  know 
his  character,  hia  foibles  and  bis  good  quali¬ 
ties  as  no  other  earthly  being  can.  There  is  a 
solemn  reverence  for  such  a  woman,  if  she 
has  passed  from  middle  life  toward  old  age 
and  still  with  busy  hands  fulfills  her  mission, 
striving  to  do  her  duty,  and  renouncing  her 
first  place  in  the  affections  of  that  son,  who 
bas  set  up  his  own  household  gods  and  left 
the  old  homeetead.  I  think  now  I  could  enter 
better  into  her  feelings  than  1  did  at  thufc  time; 
but  I  aju  su  re  I  could  never  be  to  a  daughter- 
in-law  more  kindly,  more  sympathetic  and 
motherly  than  I  found  Richard's  mother  when 
she  drove  over  from  the  old  home  to  see  us. 
I  had  been  up  very  early  that  morning;  the 
milking  was  done,  the  men  away  to  the  fields. 
I  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  ready  w  hen  9he 
came,  and  thea  prepare  for  a  good  dinner.  8o 
I  pared  the  potatoes  and  placed  them  in  cold 
water,  to  be  ready  when  wanted,  put  the  meat 
into  the  pan,  all  ready  to  set  into  the  oven; 
made  the  rooms  tidy  and  left  the  “  help”  pre¬ 
paring  other  vegetables  and  finishing  the 
kitchen  work.  1  had  made  pies  the  day  lie. 
fore  but  they  did  not  suit  me,  so  X  determined 
to  fall  back  on  the  fruit  for  dessert.  Bat 
when  the  carriage  drove  up  there  jumped 
from  it  a  smiling  young  girl  who  was  to  be 
always  Sister  Jane,  aud  then  "mother,”  with 
a  ponderous  basket,  besides  other  large  par¬ 
cels  to  help  on  housekeeping,.  "  1  thought 
you  might  not  have  time  to  cook,  my  dear, 
with  so  many  harvesters  and  you  not  used  to 
it,”  she  said  as  she  filled  my  kitchen  table  with 
chickens  and  pies  and  several  kind?  of  cake. 
I  think  1  won  her  heart  that  day  by  eating  of 
the  daiutios  with  a  real  girl’s  appetite, 
ordering  Bophie  to  Bet  the  table  with 
the  contents  of  the  basket,  and  asking 
anxiously  for  all  the  recipes  which  she  gave 
me  from  memory,  and  I  jotted  down  carefully 
in  a  little  note-book.  I  have  kept  it  ever 
since,  and  it  brings  back  old  times  when  l  look 
upon  its  pages  and  read  of  that  lovely  gold 
and  silver  cake  that  was  very  ambrosia  to  me. 
As  it  is  still  "  the  best  ”  I  will  copy ; 

i  GOLD  CAKE. 

Due  pound  sugar,  Jtalf  pound  butter,  one 


?UOSPHA77c 


Miule  from  Professor  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommnulpd  by  leading;  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Kakiug  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Hereford  Almanac  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

Iiutuforil  Chemic  al  W  'rks,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H .  M.  ANT  HON  V,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y 


DIAMOND 


‘  0  Bast  Dyes  Ever  Made. 

jyyl'OR  SILK.  WOOL,  OR  COTTON". "aA 
DRESSES,  COATS,  SCARFS,  HOODS, 
YARN,  STOCKINGS,  CARPET  RACS, 
RI8BONS,  FEATHERS,  or  Any  fabric  or 
fancy  article  easily  and  perfectly  colored  to  any 
shade.  Blsok.  Br»» a.  Green,  Blue,  Seu-lct. 
Cardinal  Rc-il,  N  *vy  Bine.  Seal  Brown,  Olive 
Green.  Terra  Cott«  and  20  other  best  colors. 
Warranted  Fast  and  Durable.  Each  package  wf. I 
color  one  to  tour  lbs.  of  goods.  If  you  have  rover 
usod  Dyes  try  these  oaoe.  Ten  will  ho  delighted. 
Sold  by  druggist*,  or  send  us  10  cents  and  any 
color  wanted  sent  post-paid.  84  colored  samples 
and  a  set  of  fancy  cards  sent  for  a  ‘Sc.  stamp. 
WELLS, 8IC1UKUSON  A  CO.,  Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD  and  SILVER  PAINT 


Bronze  Paint.  Artists’  Black. 

For  gilding  Fancy  Baskets,  Frames,  Lamps, 
Chandeliers,  and  tor  all  kind*  of  ornam.en  .al  work  - 
Equal  to  any  of  the  high  priced  kinds  and  only 
lOots.  a  package, atthe  druggists ,or  post-paid  from 

WELL*,  RICH  VKl>‘ON  A  CO.,  Burlington, Vt, 


ECZEMA, 

TETTERS, 

HUMORS, 

PIMPLES. 

Discuses  o<  H«ir  and  Scalp 

INFLAMMATION, 

ERUPTIONS, 

ULCERS, 

ITCKINCS, 
ALL  VANISH 

BY  USE  OF 

l>U.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

SKIN  CUBE. 


CONCERNING  BREAD-CRUSTS, 


MARY  WAGES- FISHER. 


I  often  notice  directions  for  using  up  bread- 
crusts,  and  it  would  seem  that  iu  the  majority 
of  families  there  is  considerable  refuse  bread 
that  somehow  must  be  disposed  of  econom¬ 
ically,  and  I  can’t  htlp  but  think  that  any 
accumulation  of  stale  bread  ia  the  result  of 
careless  management.  In  our  house  stale 
bread  and  crusts  are  so  much  of  a  luxury  as 
often  to  be  quarrel,  d  over.  1  have  my  bread 
baked  iu  small,  narrow  leaves,  so  that  each 
slice  has  a  good  crust  all  around  it,  and  the 
end  crusts  are  always  sent  in  on  the  bread 
plate  to  the  table,  aud  are  the  first  to  be 
eaten.  The  small  boy  at  one  end  of  the  table 
confiscates  all  the  crusts  aud  very  stale  pieces 
possible  for  him  to  get  for  his  supper  of  bread 
and  milk,  aud  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
there  is  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  that  can  be 
spared  for  a  breakfast  toast.  The  above- 
mentioned  lad  is  so  firm  a  believer  in  the  su¬ 
perior  excellence  of  stale  over  fresh  bread 
that  he  always  chooses  the  former,  and  no 
crust  is  too  hard  for  his  liking,  and  I  cannot 
but  thiuk  that  where  there  is  always  stale 
bread  to  be  disponed  of  in  puddings  or  griddle 


It  make*  the  *li1n  white,  soft  and  smooth;  removes 
tan  ami  freckles.  and  1*  the  BEST  toilet  dressing  IN 
THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up,  TWO  bwtt  es  In 
one  pai  icage.  ooiisLtlug  of  both  internal  anti  exter¬ 
nal  treatment 

All  tlrvi  class  dnurgUtiiTiavelL  Price  $<  per  package. 

C.  N  Crlttenton.  Sole  Wholesale  Agent,  for  Dr. 
C.  W.  Beimou's  Remedies,  ID  Fulton  St.,  New  Y  ork. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

A  Valuable  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Olmsteah,  Milwaukee,  Wis  . 
says:  "  I  have  used  it  in  my  practice  ten 
years,  and  consider  it  a  valuable  nerve 
tonic.”  Adc, 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  6,  1882. 

Nineteen  State  Legislatures  met  this  week ; 
those  of  Arkansas,  Nevada  and  Tennessee 
Monday;  Delaware,  Florida,  Nebraska,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Tuesday;  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  North 
Carolina  Wednesday,  and  that  of  Indiana 
Thursdav.  Next  week  come  those  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  political  com¬ 
plexion  of  these  bodies  there  is,  of  course,  a 
marked  change  from  their  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  in  favor  of  the  Democracy,  although 
in  Maine  declining  Greenbaekism  gives  the 
Republicans  a  majority  of  92,  against  32  last 
year.  The  New  York  Assembly  is  Democratic 
by  almost  two  to  one,  but  as  the  Senate  holds 
over,  the  majority  is  so  narrow  that  Tam¬ 
many  again  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and 
endless  complications  are  not  impossible. 
Pennsvlvania  has  a  Democratic  House  and  a 
Republican  Senate,  but  in  the  latter  the  major¬ 
ity  is  so  small  that  a  few  Republicans  elected 
as  independents  bold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  upon  the  action  in  organizing  is  supposed 
to  hinge  in  a  great  degree  immediate  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  Cameron  and  anti-Cam¬ 
eron  factions  of  the  party.  Both  Houses  of 
the  Indiana  Legislature  are  Democratic,  while 
with  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the 
contrary  is  true.  Of  the  25  Legislatures 
named,  those  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  West 
Virginia  have  United  State  Senators  to  elect, 
and  in  each  case  the  present  incumbent  is  a 
candidate,  that  of  Davis  of  Illinois  only  ex 

cepted . The  report  of  ,  the  Mississippi 

River  Commission  says  that  the  method  pro 
posed — the  contraction  of  the  width  of  the 
river  and  the  protection  of  the  banks  by  dikes 
and  revetments — are  matters  of  experiment 
financially.  “No  cheaper  methods  are  possi¬ 
ble  and  if  they  fail,  it  is  a  qnestion  whether 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  is  finan¬ 
cially  possihle.”  Gen.  Comstock  thinks  levees 
are  of  little  value  to  improve  low-water  nav¬ 
igation  and  dissents  from  the  report  of  the 
rest  of  the  Commission . The  consolida¬ 

tion  of  the  Commercial  and  Gazette  news¬ 
papers  of  Cincinnati,  the  on»  edited  by  Murat 
Halstead  and  the  other  by  Richard  Smith,  is 
an  alliance  to  astound  the  gossips  of  news¬ 
paper  society . The  committee  who  man¬ 

aged  the  fair  for  the  Garfield  hospital  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  finally  admit  that  it 
cost  more  than  it  came  to  and  ask  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  make  up  a  deficit . ..The 

Star  Route  trial  progresses  slowly,  and  is 
marked  by  numerous  undignified  squabbles 
between  Judge  Wylie  and  the  attorneys 
for  the  defence . In  announcing  an  in¬ 

crease  of  1,645  failures  this  year  over  the 
last,  Bradstreets  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  largely  occurred  since  September, 
while  trade  was  being  adjusted  to  a  lower 

range  of  prices... . The  widow  of  Colonel 

SI  ay  back,  of  8t.  Louis,  after  an  expenditure 
of  $2,000,  has  withdrawn  her  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  against  John  A.  Cocberill .  The 

New  York  Courts  seem  strongly  inclined  to 
curb  the  unscrupulous  greed  of  Jay  Gould 
and  his  crowd,  having  within  a  week  given 
three  decisions  against  him — one  with  regard 
to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  another 
with  regard  to  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  and  a  third  with  regard  to  the  elevated 
railroads  of  this  city.  There  is  hope  for  the 
people  if  the  judiciary  of  the  country  shall 

remain  honest  and  independent . . . 

The  Co-operative  Dress  Association,  of  which 
Kate  Field  was  president,  closed  its  store  in 
New  York  last  week.  The  association  opened 
the  store  a  year  ago.  The  assets  are  reported 
to  be  $239,560;  liabilities,  $128  256.  including 

$15,044  due  Miss  Field . The  receipts  of 

the  Patent  Office  for  1882  were  over  $1,000,000 

. . Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents 

Stoetbridge  has  resigned . The  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Indiana  Drive  Well  case,  the  vote 
being  four  against  four.  The  lower  court  had 
decided  in  favor  of  the  reissue  of  N.  W. 
Green’s  patent.  Judge  Mathews  was  not 
present.  This  simply  affirms  by  an  even 
decision  and  leaves  the  law  of  the  case 
in  a  somewhat  shaky  and  unsettled  condition 
. ..The  board  of  managers  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Soldiers’  Home  ask  $1,122,088  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Five  hundred  more  inmates  are 
expected  than  last  year,  when  680  inmates 
were  admitted.  The  managers  recommend 
that  worthy  destitute  soldiers,  even  though 
they  cannot  trace  their  ills  to  any  origin  in 
the  service,  be  admitted.  The  inmates  of  the 
homes  number  13,000 . The  Indian 


Agent  at  Fort  Peck,  Montana,  telegraphs  to 
the  Indian  Bureau  that  the  Milk  River.coun- 
try  is  overrun  with  white  hunters,  slaughter¬ 
ing  the  buffalo  by  thousands  The  Indians 
are  becoming  restless  and  the  agent  fears 
trouble.  The  presence  of  the  military  is  re¬ 
quested.  Mr.  Price  informed  the  agent  that 
white  hunters  had  no  business  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  would  be 

asked  at  once  to  have  them  removed . 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  is  organized  at 
Philadelphia.  Wayne  MacVeagh  is  president. 
The  object  is  to  secure  to  Indians  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  citizens . Prepara¬ 

tions  are  being  made  for  a  big  fight  in  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  over  the  prohibition 
amendment.  It  is  reported  that  the  liquor 
dealers  have  a  powerful  lobby  established.  . . 
....The  mineral  out.  put  of  Utah  last  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  $10.000,006 . A  consolidation  of  all 

the  leading  rubber  interests  in  the  country  is 
proposed.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  New  York  and  they  will  re¬ 
port  at  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  New 

York  January  17 . During  President 

Arthur’s  New-Year’s  Day  reception  the  Hon. 
Elisha  Allen,  “  Minister  Resident  from  the 
King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  this  coun¬ 
try,’’  died  suddenly  in  the  White  House.  He 

was  born  in  Salem,  Ma«s.,  in  1804 . 

T.  Polk,  State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of 
$400  000  and  to  have  absconded.  Polk  is  52, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  relative  of  Gen. 
Leonidas  Polk,  on  whose  staff  he  served  in  the 
Confederate  army;  a  nephew  of  President 
Polk  and,  of  course,  has  occupied  a  high  social 
position......  Alex.  H.  Stephens  appears  to  be 

disposed  to  make  the  best  Governor  Georgia 
has  ever  bad  in  the  estimation  of  the  criminal 
classes.  Since  he  took  office,  less  than  eight 
weeks  ago,  he  has  pardoned  and  turned  loose 
upon  the  community  forty- eight  convicts, 
twelve  of  whom  were  murderers  and  five 
were  convicted  of  rape . Over  a  thous¬ 

and  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  closing  of  the  Bessemer  8teel-Works 

and  Rail  Mills  at  Cleveland,  O . Mr 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  his  relatives  have 
secured  the  control  of  the  new  “Nickel  Plate 
Railroad,”  the  directors  of  that  road  having 

resigned  in  their  favor. . . . 

Contrary  to  general  expectation  the  Pendle¬ 
ton  Senate  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill  was 
pushed  through  the  House  last  Thursday  after 
less  than  half  an  hour’s  debate.  At  least  30 
members  are  known  to  have  prepared  speech¬ 
es  ou  the  matter,  which  would  have  killed 
either  the  bill  or  those  who  heard  or  read 
them.  As  President  Arthur  is  known  to  be 
favorable  to  the  measure  it  is  sure  to  become 
a  law,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  office-holders, 
who  will  not  be  liable  to  removal  “except  for 
cause.” . Argument  has  commenced  be¬ 

fore  the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania 
with  a  view  to  compel  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  to  obey  the  laws  of  that 
State,  which  are  opposed  to  monopoly  of  tele¬ 
graph  lines. ...... .Very  heavy  snow-storms 

in  the  Northwest  and  heavy  snow- storms  near¬ 
ly  everywhere  else  throughout  the  country.. 


Revitalizing  a  Worn  Out  System. 

An  elderly  lady  in  East  Orleans,  Mass, 
after  a  year’s  use  of  Compound  Oxygen,  re¬ 
ports  that,  through  its  vitalizing  effects,  she 
has  been  able  to  keep  about  in  her  little  store, 
and  earn  enough  for  her  daily  needs.  “  I 
commenced,”  she  said,  “  using  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  a  year  ago  last  April;  have 
had  in  all  three  supplies.  For  more  than  a 
year  I  have  not  failed  to  be  able  to  be  in  my 
little  store,  and,  averaging  sales,  earn  enough 
for  the  day’s  needs.  This  I  esteem  a  ver 
(treat,  blessing,  and  as  I  believe  the  ability  to 
do  this  was  due  to  the  use  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen,  I  have  wished  others  on  the  down 
hill  side  of  life,  and  obliged  (because  unable 
to  work)  to  depend  on  others  for  support, 
could  know,  as  I  do,  its  power  to  revive  warn¬ 
ing  abilities  of  both  mind  and  body." 

Our  treatise  on  Ccmpoutd  Oxjgen.  its  na¬ 
ture,  action  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases 
and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs  Star¬ 
key  &  Palkn,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.,  6.  1882. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  gives  these  live¬ 
stock  receipts  for  1882  at  Watertown  and 
Brighton,  the  stock-yards  for  Boston 
market.  Cattle,  130,093 ;  sheep.  626,608 ; 
veals,  85,645;  fat  hogs,  807,949;  pigs,  3,586; 
totals  of  cattle  and  sheep  received  from  each 
of  the  New  England  States,  Canada  and  the 
West  for  1882  and  1881:  Cattle,  Maine,  1882, 
9,896,  1881,  13,528;  New  Hampshire,  9,168, 
7,459;  Vermont,  13,238, 11,718;  Massachusetts, 
8,5‘  8,  2,483;  New  York,  1,408,  2,078;  West, 
85,552,  167,131;  Canada,  8,571,  382;  sheep, 
Maine,  1882,  89  656  1881,  54  512;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  45,170,  40,484;  Vermont,  118,369,  97,- 


469:  Massachusetts,  7.616,  9,286;  New  York, 
84.883,  44  159;  West,  845.777.  219.268:  Canada, 
43,137,  39  638 . “Cherokee  Outlet,”  In¬ 

dian  Territory,  is  reported  to  be  overrun  with 
white  herders,  who  have  erected  buildings 
thereon  and  fenced  off  large  pastures  for 
stock.  Numerous  complaints  from  Indians  to 
Secretary  Teller,  who  has  ordered  Agent 
Tufts  of  Musgegee  to  warn  the  herders  to 
leave  the  country  with  their  stock  and  to 
tear  down  buildings  and  fences  within  20 
days,  from  Jan.  1.  If  they  are  still  there 
at  that  date,  the  military  are  to  drive  them 
from  the  country...... Colonel  Muir,  the  new 

Secretary  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  editor  of  the  Herd  Book, 
has  established  himself  in  Chicago,  and  will 
at  once  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  position. 
The  association  has  rented  rooms  in  Montauk 

Block,  opposite  Haverly’s  Theatre . 

A  fatal  disease,  believed  to  be  a  brain  trouble, 
has  broken  out  among  the  horses  at  O.-ka- 
loosa,  Iowa.  The  attack  usually  causes  death 

in  from  12  to  30  hours . Two  Kentucky 

farmers,  a  father  and  son,  named  Begley, 
were  enticed  to  New  York  to  purchase  coun¬ 
terfeit  money,  and  paid  $ 300  for  a  $5,000 
package  of  bank  notes  end  gold.  All  parties 
were  arrested  by  a  police  inspector,  when 
Begley’s  bag  was  found  to  contain  stones, 

paper,  and  a  small  bag  of  salt . By 

direction  of  Mr.  Teller  the  following  attor¬ 
neys  and  land  agents  are  debarred  from 
practice  before  the  Interior  Department  and 
local  land  offices:  Geo.  8.  Bridwell,  Mitchell, 
Dak  ;  Orlando  T.  Letcher,  Mitchell,  Dab.;  E 
C.  Carpenter,  Beloit,  Wis. ;  Dudley  J.  Spald¬ 
ing,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. ;  J.  L.  Ayres, 
Mitchell,  D.  T.  The  disbarments  are  made 
because  of  connection  of  the  parties  with  the 

recent  Dakota  land  frauds . The  Mark 

Lane  Express  says:  “  Beyond  a  doubt  No.  2 
American  red  winter  will  be  the  standard  of 
value  in  the  world’s  wheat  market  for  the 
cereal  year  1882-’8S.  Farmers’  deliveries  and 
various  extraneous  supplies  render  British 
millers  quite  independent  of  the  American 

contingent  for  the  present. . . Drought 

seriously  affected  the  yield  of  wheat  in  all 
parts  of  Australia.  The  estimated  yield  of 
1882  is  13,720,000  bushels;  in  1881  it  was  6.462,- 

00D  bushels . London  advices  received 

by  the  Australian  Frozen-Meat  Export  Com¬ 
pany  state  that  the  shipment  by  the  Luci- 
tania  was  the  finest  yet  received  from  that 
company,  Mutton  sold  for  6d;  beef,  hind 
quarters  at  6>£d,  and  tore  quarters  at  5>£d 
At  tne  time  English  mutton  sold  in  London 
at  7d  and  English  beef  at  6%d . "  Pink¬ 

eye”  has  broken  out  severely  among  the 

horses  in  Cleveland,  Ohio .  Hog  cholera 

has  swept  off  from  $4  000  to  $5,000  worlh  of 
hogs  near  Providence,  R  I . Three  cow¬ 

boy  desperadoes  lynched  oh  “general  prin¬ 
ciples,”  at  Princeville,  Oregon,  turned  out  to 
be  cattle  thieves. . 

MM.  Piette  and  Krizib,  at  an  agricultural 
gathering  at  Lundeburg,  in  Germany,  drove 
an  ordinary  thrashing  machine  by  electricity, 
attaining  a  speed  of  1,400  turns  a  minute,  and 
illuminating  at  the  same  time  the  yard  in 

which  the  machines  were  exhibited . The 

Vermont  forests,  their  condition,  and  what 
measures  are  Deeded  for  their  protection,  are 
subjects  committed  to  the  investigation  of 
Forestry  Commissioners  just  appointed  by 

the  Legislature . Last  week  a  shipment 

of  30,000  pounds  of  rice  was  received  in  New 
Orleans  from  Alabama.  It  was  the  result  of 
an  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
in  that  section . New  Orleans  is  now  re¬ 

ceiving  apples  from  Kansas  and  Western  Mis¬ 
souri  by  rail.  The  first  consignment  from 
Leavenworth  was  received  on  Christmas  Day 

. . The  total  receipts  of  cattle  at  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. ,  during  the  year  1882,  were  37,115  cars 
(t  630,955  head,  which  shows  a  falling  off  of 
1,51.8  cars  or  25,986  head,  as  compared  with 
last  year;  of  sheep  there  were  7,300  cars  or 
l  460,000  bead,  an  increase  of  1,788  cars  or 
o4T,600  bead,  while  the  receipts  of  hogs  show 
a  decrease  of  735  cars  or  84,725  head . 

A  number  of  blooded  horses,  lately  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mr.  F.  Gretton,  deceased,  have  been 
sold  at  auction  in  England.  AmoDg  them 
was  Isonomy,  which  brought  9,000  guineas 

or  $45,000 . One  of  the  pecuJiar  features 

of  the  present  situation  in  the  breadstuffs 
markets  is  the  apathy  which  prevails  in 
view  of  the  extremely  unfavorable  prospect 
throughout  Europe  for  the  next  grain  crop. 
The  markets  of  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  completely  devoid  of  any 
speculative  spirit,  or  indeed  of  much  activity 
of  auy  kind.  The  reports  on  Thursday  of 
disastrous  floods  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe 
did,  indeed,  cause  an  advance  in  wheat  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  of  an  average  of  l^c. 
per  bushel  on  all  optkns;  but  this  was  the 
first  symptom  that  the  foreign  situation  had 
had  any  effect.  Liverpool  grain  detilers  write 
their  correspondents  here  that  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  thp  distant  future  options  for  both 
wheat  Bnd  corn,  but  no  early  advance  of  any 
conseqences  is  expected. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan  6,  1882. 

LSon  Gambetta  died  at  five  minutes  to 
twelve  on  the  night  of  Dec.  31,  at  Ville  d’ 
Avray  near  Paris.  His  terrible  death  agony 
lasted  two  hours,  though  he  finally  died  peace¬ 
fully.  The  cause  of  bis  death  is  still  a  mystery 
to  the  genera]  public  Up  to  the  last  people 
generally  thought,  the  severity  of  his  sickness 
was  exaggerated  for  political  effect.  There 
was  much  concealment  as  to  its  nature.  It  is 
now  said  that  the  wound  in  the  arm  was  not 
the  real  cause  of  death  which  was  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  heart. 
Numerous  stories — most  of  them  of  a  disre¬ 
putable  sort — are  afloat  as  to  the  person  who 
actually  inflicted  the  wound,  and  also  as  to 
to  the  ailment  that  ended  so  fatally.  The 
dead  statesman  was  born  at  Cabors,  in 
the  South  of  France,  on  October  30,  1838. 
Adopting  the  legal  profession,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Paris  bar  in  1859  and  soon  ac¬ 
quired  fame  as  a  forensic  orator,  being  much 
employed  in  political  causes  both  In  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  provinces,  while  be  obtained  im¬ 
mense  popularity  among  certain  classes  of  the 
Parisians  on  account  of  his  advanced  Repub¬ 
lican  opinions.  On  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
after  the  battle  of  Bedan  in  1870,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  formation  of  the  Government  of  the 
National  Defense  in  September,  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  soon 
showed  that  he  possessed  administrative 
powers  of  a  high  order.  When  a  serious  mis¬ 
understanding  took  place  between  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Government  at  Tours  and  the  National 
Defense  Committee  in  Paris,  regarding  the 
contemplated  election  of  Deputies,  M  Gam¬ 
betta  w-as  selected  to  proceed  to  the  former 
city  and  explain  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Capital,  Accordingly  he  left  Paris  on  Oct. 
7,  1870,  in  a  balloon,  passed  safely  over  the 
Prussian  lines,  ana  reached  Rouen  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Proceeding  without  loss  of  time  to 
Tours,  he  there  assumed  the  direction,  and  for 
some  months  was  virtually  Dictator  of  all 
those  provinces  of  France  which  were  free 
from  the  German  invaders.  In  establishing 
and  preserving  the  Republic  Gambetta  did 
more  lhan  any  other  man  in  France.  People 
may  differ  in  upinion  about  his  statemanship, 
about  hiB  integrity,  about  his  morality,  but 
all  must  agree  that  no  other  Frenchman 
could  sway  his  countrymen  so  powerfully. 
His  death  causes  fears  of  the  stability  of  the 
Republic,  but  probablv  these  fears  are  ground¬ 
less;  anyhow  that  the  continuance  of  any 
form  of  government  should  depend  on  one 
man’s  life  would  show  that  the  f  irm  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  suitable  for  tbs  people  at 
large........ Gen.  Chanzy,  the  well  known 

French  general  and  life  Senator,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  apoplexy  at  the  camp  near  Chalons 
on  the  night  of  Jan.  4.  Gen.  Antoine  Eub  6ne 
Alfred  Chanzy,  was  born  at  Nouart  in  the 
Ardennes,  on  March  18,  1824.  He  was  sub¬ 
lieutenant  of  zouaves  in  the  war  in  Algeria 
in  1859,  and  commander  of  battalion  in  the 
Italian  war  where  he  gained  a  lieutenant 
colonelcy  for  distinguished  bravery  at  Sol- 
ferino.  Afterwards  he  served  in  Byria  and 
again  in  Algeria.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  he  was  not  given  a  command  until  after 
Sedan,  when  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Gam¬ 
betta  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Second 
Array  of  the  Loire.  In  spire  of  great  skill 
and  bravery,  however,  bis  efforts  were  hope¬ 
less  to  stem  the  tide  of  German  victory. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  Governor- General 
of  Algeria,  Commander  in-chief  of  all  the 

forces  and  Ambassador  of  St.  Petersburg . 

The  Municipal  Bank  of  Sapajok,  Russia,  has 
failed  for  some  millions  of  rubles.  The  assets, 
exclusive  of  the  furniture,  are  only  25  rubles. 

. The  British  Government  proposes  the 

neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal... . It  is 

said  that  the  O’Connor  Don  will  succeed  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  permanent  Under  Secretary  for 

Ireland . Disastrous  floods  still  continue 

along  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  and  also 
along  the  Danube.  Towns  flooded;  vineyards 
destroyed,  farms  ruined,  whole  districts  de¬ 
populated,  the  inhabitants  having  fled  for 
safety  to  higher  grounds,  leaving  everything 
behind  them ;  starvation  and  utter  ruin  threat¬ 
ening  hundreds  of  thousands.  Losses  high 
up  among  the  millions.  Public  charily  urgent¬ 
ly  needed.  A  bill  has  been  drafted  for  the 
Prussian  Diet  proposing  relief  for  the  suffer¬ 
ers . The  Hungarian  Premier  lays  that 

there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  Gam- 
betta’s  death  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  peace, 
as  he  was  bitter  against  the  Germans  and  im¬ 
patient  for  “revenge.” . Mr,  Dillon,  the 

Irish  agitator,  announces  that  ho  will  retire 
from  Parliament  during  the  first  week  of  the 

session,  owing  to  broken-down  health . 

The  British  Intend  to  divide  Zululand  be¬ 
tween  Cetewayo  and  John  Dunn,  and  in  nei¬ 
ther  division  will  Europeans  be  allowed  to 

hold  farms . The  Bank  of  Montreal  has 

sold  all  the  land-grant  bonds  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  stock  of  the  mad  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000,000  will  be  placed  on  the 
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do.  f?ood  to  prime,  20@24c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  17® 
19c;  WeBtern  factory,  June,  choice,  1644®l7c  do.  fair  to 
good,  15@16c;  do.  choice  current  itraKe.  22@23e:  do. 
fal'to  good  -n  16(2200;  do.  ordinary,  !5@i5^;  West¬ 
ern  rolls,  2Q®25c 

C1IKE8B.— II' Iders  generally  consider  that  will*  the 
comparatively  miihII  amounts  In  sight  and  every  rea¬ 
son  to  belief  that  Ibe  country  is  we  I  cleaned  up, 
there  Is  no  reason  tor  apprehension:  and  that  all' he 
chancre  are  In  fttvnrof  higher  rather  than  of  lower 
ra>ee.  ,  . 

State  factory,  fancy  Fall,  14c;  do.  prime  to  choice, 
18U®1SMao:  do.  good,  13!4®!SUc;  do  fair.  11012 
do  medium,  3i®U)*4;  do  poor.  9tgi95k'c;  Ohio  flats, 
choice,  l8fe®18He:  do. flue,  I2)s.®i3;  do  fair  to  good. io 
&2c;  oreamerv  -kilos,  choice,  sc:  do.  good  iHjtarw: 
do.  fair:  S0.RJ4C:  Pet  imylvanla  « trims,  fancy.  SSiOj.9.*; 
do.  fair  to  line,  fcid®?**.-.  rklms.  Iron  clad.  5®  6c. 

Cottof.—  The  market  toward  close  of  week  was  Ir¬ 
regular  end  developed  a  somewhat  p-  rplexitig  tun* 
Spots  were  quiet  and  unchanged;  futures  only  mod¬ 
erately  active. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  baaed  on  American  Standard  of  clas¬ 
sification. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas, 
Uplands,  and  Gulf 

Ordinary . . .  79-lli  7  13-16  7  13-16 

Strlot  onilnary .  8  SJq  8*4 

Good  ordinary .  8  13-16  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  9M  9T6 

Low  middling .  9  11-16  9  15-16  9  15-16 

Strict  low  middling .  9  .5-16  1  m  h’lft 

Middling .  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Good  Middling .  1046  10  9  16  10  9-16 

Strict  good  mlddllDg, ......  10  9-16  10|f  10jH 

Middling  fair .  11  1-18  11J4  HH 

Fair .  11 13-16  12  12 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary. . . .  7  8-16  I  Low  Middling,  8  11-16 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  8  |  Middling . 99s 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples.  1882  crop,  ordinary 
to  good.  ><<270;  do.  do.,  One  to  choice.  7V$®Si*c:  do. 
fancy,  9<* i»Wc;  Western  ordinary.  6®6£to  do  fair 
to  good  7&i  W«t;  choice  lots,  74f&3c  State,  sliced, 
B®8*et  do,  quarters,  94*S)*c. ;  eppi-s.  evaporated, 
13®]5o;  do.  cnolce.  ring  cut.  ;5H0>lfc:  Peaches, 
Southern,  9®9c:  do.  Carolina,  good  to  tancy,  I2@l5c; 
do.  Georgia,  peeled,  H)®lSc -.  evaporated  peaches, 
peeled  35w'/7o:  do  do.  unpeeled.  u&U'vO;  nnpeeied 
peaches  halves,  ;  do  ,  quarters.  5,4®5«C; 


Wool..— Little  of  Interest  during  the  week.  Manu 
facturers  will  not  take  hold.  Stocks  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  considered  heavy,  and  th>-  outlook  for 
the  wool  market  Is  not  encouraging.  Pich'san 
fl  eces,  35® 41  c;  Fall  Texas,  17Vl®22c  low  soured, 
33i#a>4.V:  Terri’orv.  2  @25c*  l>  w  ured  Texas  and 
California,  37@6!c;  China.  Ifie;  medium  East.  India, 
'.7c;  scoured  Spring  California, 73c;  scoured  Austra 
llan,  b7C. 


Wheat:  Regular.  95®959fc.  January.  96Mc-  Febru¬ 
ary;  £'.02%fc.  May;  92ra9  76c.  all  the  year*  No  2 
Red  Winter,  9,;>6C.  cash;  96t$c.  January,  9IMj@£M5*c. 
all  the  year;  No  8  91c;  rejected.  61c.  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Snrrng.  WM^qjiWUc  cash;  Wftiut 94c  January; 
9TJ6C.  nil  the  year:  9l-k«l9414c  January;  9W|c.  May- 
No  3  Chicago  Spring,  "8c:  rejected.  61c.  Corn 
quiet  «t.  SIcaMUc.  cash.  01‘^c.  January;  5i^(®5ti94C. 
February:  53®53$fo.  May;  Sl|*e  all  the  year;  re- 
JiH'twi,  49c  Oats  steady  nt  :-tr*f«»S5V«5*-  ca'h;  Jan- 

unry  35k®3,VKO  Fetoili.ry;  i»fcc  nil  the  year  36%® 
37c.  May:  reject*  <1.  82c  RVB  t-aslcr  nt  5ej*ffi>5,e. 
Baulky  steady  nt  79® 80c.  Fl-xsksd  steady  nt  #1  18 

Sn  1  2lc;  good  crushing  on  track,  £  21V*:  rejpeted, 
11.20; choice  Russian.  61.74.  Burricft  steady;  creamery, 
fair  to  fancy,  20® 40c:  dairies,  good  to  choice  24® 
Hr>o  pocking  stock.  13®J4c  Kncs*  sternly  at  25®2«c. 
DrkxsED  HOOk—  Go*  d  Ms.  *B.«B)b7  >5.  Fork  Arm  at 
$1 6. 95®  17.00  cash.  £l*.65«d6.9ti  all  the  year;  $17  On® 
17  10  January:  817.15  February:  $>7  30  March  Lard 
higher  at  tii.22l6Mlli.7fir.  cash  lO  H0aii).S2W<\  January; 
H>87t<<ai0  4«c  February;  1"  .V.'Wc.  March,  lloos, mixed, 
£5.5041 6.1  d;  heavy.  £o.Si®8  GO  light,  £5.5><3t.  20  skips, 
£.8  75-5  85  Catti  k  -Mark,  t  fairly  active  and  -troug 
ex<*ept  for  exports,  which  arc  quotable  at  £6  VU 
®6.50;  good  to  <  holce  sh-pplng,  £  •  .30®  6  10;  Com 
mnn  tofulr,  £1  »5®5  25-  bntuher*'  ►  trongand  In  good 
demand  nt  J2.50®4  40;  sto-  kersand  feeders nctlve  oud 
Arm  at,  £4  20&4  50.  She*  p— Mai  ket  active  nt  strong.T 
prices:  common  to  fair,  £2  2’n«  mealam  to  good 
£4.25®  4  75;. Choice  to  extra,  £1.85® 5  50. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  lc  higher. 
Corn,  new  ear,  steady  for  lower  grades;  3c. 
higher  for  best;  No.  2  mixed,  >£c.  lower. 
Oats,  No.  2  mixed,  lj^c.  lower.  Rye  steady. 
Pork  a  shade  higher.  Bntter  a  shade  lower. 
Hogs  Bteady. 

Wheat  firm;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  96@97c.  spot;  95c 
January;  97c.  February  99c.  all  the  year  Corn  steady: 
new  euf.44r*t48c.  No  2  mixed,  5"<6C.  spot.  50®50Hc.  Jan¬ 
uary;  flWr,  February;  MJ4c  May:  56fcc  all  the  year. 
Oats  st  ady:  No.  2  mixed,  spot;  35c.  Jan¬ 

uary:  36yfc  February  STMc  May:  3st^c.  all  the  year, 
Rvb6  tobiHc  Baklkt  flini;  ex'rn  No  3  Fall,  fcSot.So. 
Fork  Arm;  new,  £17  uOfrlUTM.  LardouM  ut  10  0® 
l(U5c.  Bulkmeats-  Stu.ukle  »,  OHc.;  clear  rib,  894c; 
Bac  n— Shouldets  8c,:  dour  rib,  l<  1)40..  clear,  'lc. 
Butter  Arm;  choice  Western  reserve.  25c;  choice 
Central  OMo.  20c  Itoos  Orm— Common  and  light, 


European  and  American  markets . Tho 

Suez  Canal  tariff  has  been  reduced  half  a 

franc  per  ton . Between  90  and  100  of 

Arabi  Pasha’s  principal  followers  have  been 
sentenced  to  from  one  to  20  years’  banishment 
. Count  Von  Wbimpffen,  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Ambassador  to  France,  “suicided”  at 
Paris,  Dec.  SO.  Lately  very  Irritable  and 

punctilious:  considered  insane . 

Latest. — The  autopsy  shows  that  M.  Gambet- 
ta’s  death  was  the  result  of  peri-ty  phitis  and 
peri-colitis.  His  forlune  is  estimated  to  be 

only  #75.000 . Prince  Bismarck  hints 

that  he  will  retire  from  politics . Cardi¬ 

nal  Jacobiui,  the  Pope’s  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  replied  uftlrmatmly  to  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  England  to  send  a  Minister  to  the 

Vatican.. . Three  or  four  fresh  agrarian 

murders  or  attempts  to  murder  in  Ireland. . . . 


New  Yore.  Saturday.  Jan  0  1882. 

Bkkvks.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  1U.I7IU  head, 
achlnut  9.740  for  Iasi  week  Prices  ranged  on  Friday 
from  v®i2U4c.  per  p  und,  and  weights  from  SSjowt.  to 
9  cwt.  Some  choice  Indiana  *teers  sold  at  I25ac  to 
dress  57  its.  Ordinary  o  prime  bullocks,  9%>n  2c  .  tp 
d ress  55<a57  Illinois  steers,  1.3SS  tts  £6  Soper  cwt,; 
K-ntu  kv  do  ,  1,550  tts..  12c.,  t*  dr»-ss  57  lb*  Dry  cows 
and  sti gs>  986  lbs.,  brougnt  3Rper  pound,  state  bulls 
8H)  Its,,  4c- 

Calvek.— Sales  have  been  small:  values  steady. 
There  has  been  but  little  ohrnge  in  selling  rates. 
Live  ealv  9— Jersey  Bucks  and  Elver  County,  good  to 
choice,  ',0®10j6*q  State,  prime,  946&I0C:  do  ,  fair  to 
gcod,  7<*8S4e-  buttermilk  fed,  5®6*4;  grassers,  4ijS4fio. 

Hoor.-  Total  receipts  for  six  days  25.390  head 
agatnrtVO  9<w  head  for  the  same  time  last  week  None 
for  sale  alive  n  Frldsy.  Market  nominally  firm  at 
about  |6.3d®6  90 per  cwt. 

Sheep  ajtd  Lames  —Sheep  rilled  Arm,  with  geueral 
aa  es  of  po*  r  to  prime  ai  5@64ic  Lamhs  were,  active 
with  fair  to  prinr.<"  s-  lllng  at  7(57<->*;  Western  heavy 
wethers  V  lb,  *4'®644c;  mixed  Western.  57^(8  6;  do. 
Jersey  and  near-by,  rsas^c;  bucks,  Jf6®4r:  Spring 
lambs,  >®7v6c.  Among  sales  were  some  Kentucky 
sheep,  KB  lbs.  £6.G>.  State  ewes.  1U1  Tbs,  5AfcC;  State 
lanihs,  80  lbs,  7Mc;  Canada  do.,  9U  lbs.  7Hc. 

Milch  Cows.— Trade  Is  dull  and  only  a  rew  sales 
noted.  Actual  sales  rang- from  £40 1<<  £55  per  head 


For  Coughs,  A6thma  and  Throat  Disor 
dees,  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  having 
proved  their  i  ffleacy  by  a  test  of  many  years. 
Sold  only  in  boxes — Ado. 


The  Dueber  Watch  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  gained  a  spotless  rep¬ 
utation  by  manufacturing  stTictly  honest 
goods.  Their  brand,  whatever  they  put  on 
a  case,  is  a  guaranty  to  its  purity  as  indicated 
whether  it  be  a  high  karat  or  a  low  one.  This 
is  worth  knowing  in  these  days  of  cheats  and 
shams,  and  when  you  get  a  watch  ask  to  have 
it  set  in  a  Dueber  case,  and  you  will  have  just 
what  you  have  bargained  for.  The  Dueber 
Co.  advertise  its  trade  mark,  that  none  may 
be  deceived.  You  will  see  them  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Make  a  note  of  it. — Ado. 


“  I  used  the  ACME  ” 
Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler 
for  cross-harrowing  my 
corn  ground,  and  find 


tenilon  P..s«ibly  something  extra  would  command 
top  quotations  The  stock  of  eggs  In  New  y*>rK. 
Jna.  1st,  as  compiled  by  <he  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  shows  27.56?  bols.  and  2,654  boxes.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  nomtn&L 

Fancy  slock,  in  bbls,.  £  doa.  81@33c;  State 
and  Pennsylvania  In  bbls..  27®2Se:  choice  Western, 
17C;  other  Western,  23®26o. ;  Canadian,  fine.  In 
bbU,25®26o;  S.iuth*  rn,  prime,  27o;  all  kinds,  poor  to 
good  15;l2jc;  limed  State,  22c;  do.  Canada  and  West¬ 
ern,  22®22c. 

tTtesB  Fbuits.— Choice  lots  of  apples  h°ld  firmly, 
tbuugh  the  demand  is  small  Grapes  plenty  nddull. 
Cranberries  held  rlrntty  Florida  oranges  quiet  and 
tone  easy.  Peanuts  quiet  and  arm. 

Apples.  Wettiera  >  V..  mixed  lots,  £2  Ot»®3.CO  per 
bbl.  do.  Baldwins,  £&.dJ®3.75;  Greenings,  £3.U<i®&75. 
windfalls,  do,  £l.75®2.45  Grape*,  vv  N  Y..  Ca¬ 
tawba,  6<a6Vsc;  do  do  Isabella,  >  lb  i’viic:  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy.  ♦  Dbt  £14.5owl5.t#:  do. 
good  to  prime,  £12  uua»l4.ili  do  *•  crate.  £4  UxA*4.<a; 
do,  Jersey,  prime.  ¥  crate,  £4  0O@>4.SO;  do  fair  to 
good.  *  crate.  £3.5063.75  Fla  oranges,  choice,  bright, 
per  H  bbl.  box,  £3.5b®3 .75:  do.  fair  to  good.  *2.50® 
2.75.;  Peanut*.  Virginia,  nand-ptcKed.  *<  lb..  7®7tic; 
do.,  fancy,  5t»'7**.i<c;  do.,  good  to  prime,  4)>s®5c;  Hick¬ 
ory  nuts,  ¥  bush..  £1.62^61.75 

Hay  axd  Straw.— Hay,  prime  Timothy,  per  100  lbs. 
86®.‘<tc;  ruo-iium  Timothy,  7 5® 30  t  dipping  grades.  Gj® 
85,  clover,  SJ, *65;  Straw,  Nli.  1  rye,  tfLA&GV,  do,  short 
rye,45&55.  out  straw  ti®45. 

Hops,— There  Is  ft  fslr  demand  from  brewers  here 
and  In  1  lie  Interior.  B:dsof£l  cash  are  reported  re 
fused  here  and  at  Cooperstowa 
N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  !»?, choice-  £1.06*1.10:  do.  medl- 
u  e,  95®I.U9c;  do.  do.  low  grades  »>»95c,  do.  crop  of 
1*81.  good  to  choice.  96c.ia£i  -U6  Eastern,  crop  of  iS82. 
fair  to  choice,  £l.U)d£l  05;  do.  Paclflc  Coast,  95<ol.U5- 

Poultrv  a.vd  G ark  —  Live  poultry— Spring  chickens 
near-by.  ♦  Tb,  10&llc:  dou  Western  and  Southern* 
9 si  10c.;  fowl*.  Pa.  and  Jersey  U®13c  State.  il®13c 
Western,  U®tlc.:  rooster*  old,  *  lb.  b-»7>':  TurReya, 
Jcrueyand  Fa  *  »  t3®!4/*;  Western,  12®i4e;  ducks, 
State,  Fa.  and  Jersey.  ♦  pair.  75e.@*L.S:  do.  West- 
cru.  50® Si)  Geese,  Wcateru.  >  patr,  £1  25®l.87.  do. 
State.  Pa.,  and  Jersey.  ¥  pair,  £'.75®‘iGi. 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys.  Jsrsey.  choice.  17®18c. ; 
prune,  dry  picked,  17c.  do.  scalded.  ]6®L7c.  ; 
do.  poor  to  fair,  I4®l5c  ;  do.  Springs.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  laige.  *(  pair,  2u*iV  ;  do.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  mixed  weights.  V1  *.  jv.2!o:  chickens, 
State,  choice,  13®. 6c.  do.  Western  Htal5c-;  fowls, 
Bucks  County  ami  S.J.,  prime  !4®13c;  do.  L.  1.  and 
N.J fair  to  good.  !3®13e;  do,  PhOadelphlodry  picked, 
prime,  35c;  do.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked. 
i3»l4c.;  do.,  scolded  12®  3c;  do.  fair  to  gixxL  10®llc; 
ducks.  State  and  Western,  fair  to  good,  12®34c;  do, 
Philadelphia  Spring,  *  h,  11®lSc;  do.  Stare  and 
Wr-AUTO  Spring.  It* :6c.;  geese.  Pulladelpbla  young, 
l3*gllc  ;  do.  Su*io  and  Western.,  young.  Ii®l2c;  do, 
fair  to  good,  8«  Hic- 

liami-  Quail,  prime  £  dos  ,  £'..25»LJO;  fair  to  good. 
£1®!.1%  Partridges,  eastern  and  Minnesota  5o<»75c; 
do  State  and  other  Western,  P  pair,  £  .10; 
Grouse  do.  £'  >1.1,  Woodcock.  *  pair,  75®8oc.; 
tame  »quoi>s  light,  per  dcseu.  £2  &i;  do  dark  do.. 
£l.25*aiJb.  tame  pigeons  live,  ♦  pair,  aSabAV;  wild 
ducks.  Western,  canvas.  *Ldi;  do  H.  de  G-,  red 
beads,  tbjlftf  ;  do.  Western,  red  heads,  54<rt0  to  ;  do. 
mallards,  ♦>  pair,  kAgioc.  do.  blue  wlog,  teal,  ♦  pair, 
aot-'Aic  an.  green  wing.  teaL  do.,  25®S)c:  do.  com- 
inun.  *  pair,  25w3lc,  Harw,  p  pair.  Akg'Jcc:  Rah- 
bits,  undrawn,  ♦  pair.  12,S,®18c.;  do.  drawn,  £ 
pair.  15®  At 

Rick.  Carolina,  choice.  6Hty.7c.:  Carolina,  good  to 
prime,  61<ig69po..  Carolina,  common  to  fair,  5!4®6c.; 
Louisiana.  Wc.;  Rangoon.  In  bond, '2<«®29tc.;  Ran¬ 
goon, duty  paid,  Patna,  duty  paid,  5H ***><:- 

at  oar  —Cut  loaf,  per  lb.,  crushed  9}*o.;  cubes 
9C ;  powdered.  87*1-190;  g-auulan-d.  “-Hi  mould  A.'* 
confcci toners'  "A.  8  5-l6c;  coffee  "A"  stand 

ard  8H1C.  coffee  -  ff  “A,"  TnnirS.*;  white  exira  "C,” 
78v.*«7J40,  extra  "C,”  “C.*’  yellow’ 


that  it  does  not  tear  up 
the  sod.  (See  page  32 
this  paper.) 


They  Bring  Good  Pricks.— J.  S.  Cooper, 
a  promineut  horse-dealer  of  Chicago,  said  in 
reference  to  one-half  and  three-quarter  blood 
Percheron-Norman  horses:  “They  are  the 
finest  looking,  most  attractive.  Gray  being 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  French  horses, 
and  that  being  the  most  fashionable  color,  it 
enhances  the  price.  1  would  advise  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  breed  their  mares  to  Normans  in 
preference  to  any  other  breed,  and  to  breed 
lots  of  them,  as  the  demand  is  far  ahead  of 
the  supply.” — Chicago  Tribune.  M.  W.  Dun¬ 
ham,  Wayne,  111.,  has  imported  from  France 
and  bred  nearly  1,000  of  this  breed  in  their 
purity,  and  now  has  nearly  400  on  hand. — 
Adv. 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forCircular  of  advice  about  SHtPPisa  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Egos 
Nio.  279  Washingi.B  Street,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  ClCv 


white  kidney,  choice.  £3.70®3  75;  red  kidney,  1882. 
choice,  £3.7di0J  75;  do  turtle  »oup,  *2  flt)®2-7u;  do.  for¬ 
eign  mediums,  new.  £2,30®&4tl;  do  do.  old.  $22a;  Peas, 
green.  1882,  prime,  tL8S®1.4t>,  Southern  b.  e,  ¥  two- 
buanel  bag.  £2.75. 

Breadstuff*  and  Provisions- -Price*  of  Flour  Feed 
and  Meal.  -  FLOUR  Market  still  In  buyers’  favor; 
fairly  ttcllve  export  demand,  with  the  business 
mainly  in  low  grades.  No  A  82.25 a-  2>,  latter  ex¬ 
treme.  super  tine.  £3  28>*i  60,  latter  extreme.  oomni..n 
to  rair  extra  State ,  #3  5b®4-J5,  good  to  fancy  do  ,  £4.S) 
(g>6.U0,  Common  to  good  extra  WesP  rn.  £3.50®4.4O; 
good  to  choice,  £4.40x7  40;  common  to  good  extra 
round  hoop  ohto,  £3  71)04.6.-,  g<K>d  to  choice  do, 
£1  6.K06.  0.  common  to  extra  Minnesota.  *)  6d«*l.a<.i; 
clear.  £4.5w.s5  75;  rye  mixture.  £1  7*4525,  hakrr«_ 
extra,  £5  utKittxJP;  straight,  £5.5d®6.5d.  patent,  £5  75 
@7.40,  81.  Louis  Common  to  fair  extra,  £3.70®+. 50; 
good  to  very  choice,  £4  6 .5  patent  Winter 

wheut  extra,  £>7d®7.U);  city  mill  extra  for  West 
Indies,  £5.20®5.4o.  South  America,  £6  5o®5. 75,  patent, 
£S.60®ifiU;  Southeru  flour.  00m mo n  Ui  good  extra, 
£4.30®6.W);  good  to  choice  £5  lOutb.ML  Rye  Sour, 
sutierflub.  *i.3T>®a  80.  Buckwheat  Dour.  £2  7Vi#8.U). 
Com  meal,  yellow  Wcsieru.  £8.1i®3.15;  Brandywine, 
i3.75®3.9d.  Feed,  411  And  «)  ®,  S2®9dc  V)  to,  900,  100  lb, 
9o(oi  oc;  sharps,  £1,06®1.1U;  rye  feud,  «;>o®81. 

PTtees  of  grain.— Wheat- Light  export  and  city 
milling  business,  and  a  large  trade  oh  speculative  ac- 
OoUut,  No.  3  Spring,  £  .No.  2  do.,  £l.i«;  Uugiaded 
W  otter  red,  89c  ui£*  16;  No,  3  rrd,  £l.t)8®l.ll);  do. 
Steamer  No.  2  red  £L0B:  No.  2  red  l.L^oUiM  »r 
oerllllcates  £1, l,J»94>* .3  delivered  No  1  red  £1  16. 
I  agratled  whtM,  9  c®£i.i4)£,  Siesuner  No.  3  whit*, 
7.Wia,T74to;  do  No  2  white  fliifi.'.  No.  3  white,  98® 
!2)w*  tot-  certificates.  81  delivered;  No.  1  White,  Ctr- 

-  A.  .a*  A  ...  4  L _ 4  lu.o.y.e  *1  IfiLl  ,  Git 


Tropic  Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Bold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  eta.  per  box. — Adv. 

*  Lydia  E  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Com¬ 
pound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared  at  235 
and  225  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.  Prices 
of  eitner,  #1.  Six  bottles  for  #5.  Bent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Mrs.  Pinkham 
freely  answers  ail  letters  of  inquiry.  Enclose 
3c.  stamp.  Send  for  “  Guide  to  Health.” — 
Adv. 


EWALD  OVER 


Indianapolis,  I  ml. 

UT- Agents  wanted  in  every  County  of  Western 
and  Southern  States. 


POMONA  NURSERY. —5.000 

KIEF! ER'S  HYBRID  PEiRS  in  Or 
ch»rd  and  5O.U0U  In  Nursery,  prop¬ 
agated  exrlurtveli  from  Stsnd  rds. 
No  B  idsor  Scions tAkeu  from  Dwarfs. 
NIGH’S  SUPERB  Strawberry  HAM- 
SELL  Raspberry,  Blackberries,  New 
Grapes  and  Currant-.  Fruit,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  4  lues  and 
Plants  In  variety.  Catalogue  free. 
\V.U.  PA  KltV,  Parry  P-  O.,  Ni.  J. 


For  cleansing  the  throat  and  strengthening 
the  voice,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  invalua¬ 
ble  to  singers  and  public  speakers. — Adv. 


50  JUST  RECEIVED  IN  JANUARY.  ALL  COLORS. 
GENTLE  AND  KIND  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
For  mother  particulars  appli  to  FkA'L‘I8  H. 
K  1.1. I’ll,  Live  •>iork  Importer  nud  rxnorler. 

1  7  and  11»  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  City. 


1^"  In  the  Diamond  Dyes  more  coloriug 
is  given  for  10  cts.  than  in  any  15  or  25-cent 
dyes,  and  they  give  faster  and  more  brilliant 
colors. — Adv. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT  "SS??£? 

tocw)  E  NASON  A  CO.,  Ill  Nassau  St ,  New  York. 


“Perfection  Heartwell  Celery.” 

Send  2-c  for '  arge  Package  and  my  Price  Llat  of 
WARRANTED  GOLDEN  -  EED 

F  EDWARD  SOUDER, 

iBox  SO)  Brldgetou,  Cumberland  Co..  New  Jersey. 


Elegantly  put  up,  two  bottles  in  one  package 
Dr.  Ben6<  n’s  Bkin  Cure.  Druggists.— Adv. 


MARKET  GARDENERS,  & 

lor  Wholesale  Price  List  of  DORK'S  IOWA 
SEEDS.  C.  W  .  DORR  Jfc  I  O., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Ayer’8  Hair  Vigor,  for  dressing  the  hair 
and  promoting  its  growth;  an  indispensable 
toilet  article. — Adv. 


Tobacco. — Seed  loaf  quiet*.  1831  Ohio,  54ij;®"?4e;  1830 
PenusylvaoU.  private  term*;  1881  New  England.  14® 
17c;  Havana,  Sac.®£H5v 

Vkuetabi.ics.— Irish  potatoes  In  Uberut  supply,  and 

fniees  weak  Sweets  p'euiy  alld  dull.  GUlons  In 
ight  supply.  Russia  turnips  rule  very  low  aud  ir¬ 
regular. 

Onions,  red,  V  bbl  ,  £1,‘  0®L50;  yellow,  fl  50®1.75; 
white  £»!»'« «  5o  Cabbage,  near-by,  W  Ilk).  £(W»10:  P<v 
tatoes,  Eastern  Rose,  ♦>  bbl.  £2.75;  Western  N.  Y.,  F 
bbl..  £2.54)1*2.75.  sweet  potxtoe-a,  kiln  dried.  4*  bbl., 
£4.50  do.  (air  to  giod,  do  £1.26®LOO  BeotB,  L.  I., 
>  lOU  bunches.  £U»(®1.50;  turnips.  Russia  V  bbl., 
75c®1.00;  squash,  Hubbard,  b  obi..  £2.25®3.75;  do, 
iu»)  row,  £2  4X(i3  00.  celery,  per  do*,  buuches,  £1  25® 
1.75.  carrots,  per  bbl ,  75c.wSi.IA). 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  £10.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  3t.,  New  York. 


A  Fine  Hair  Dressing. 

C0C0A1NK  dresses  the  hair  peifectly,  and  is 
also  a  preparation  unequalled  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  dandruff. 

Thk  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  purity  and  great 
strength. — Adv. 


P.lTO  for  tb*  a  »T  a*  Spa  no  lid  TIannia  3  mo M. 

Nothin#  dka  ft.  Urp  j  40  Colouc.  lllvu-  Vapor. 
SpUcriid  Stone*,  Skcsbe*.  Poem*,  Wit*  Humor,  and  Fun. 
iPkbJL  si.ND  NOW  Aidrw*,  Ham.mm,  N.  U. 


N’GW(]Htt)CbmniO  CAnls,  m* '!  a  Ik#-.  wMi  uatne, 
IOC*  post  paid.  ajeo.  I.  Hkbd  A  Co..  £ab*au,  N  V. 


Qllk  Goods  for  Patch  Work;  elegant  styles.  S<»ad  10c, 
c  for  Sample  Pi*  ccs.  M  H.S1LK  CO..  New  Haven,  ct 


£l)c  iiXffuiwls 


W y  Vegetable  uad  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  far 

1  VS8  will  ‘>c  ..-nt  FREE  to  .-ill  who  I'l'b  .  orwotiiMS  of 
l.i»;  «nsc«\  neci  not  wTite  for  it  \L1  -.-ed  sent  lmra  ray 
establishment  w.rr.ntcd  :ot»ct-*--;t-  i-  o  and  tinete.  name, 
so  f  it,  *.ii  i:  sbuiiwl  :!  prove  otherwise.  1  A^tee  to  renU  the 
order  gratis.  M\  eollectioa  of  vegetAtile  seen  is  one  ni  l 
th.-  must  eitenso  e  tj  Le  found  in  Any  Amen. an  _lx!ogue. 
and  s  lArge  |xi: :  .  ;  it  Is  of  my  own  growing  \*»  the 
orljlnul  lntmdueer  of  Early  Ohio  and  Rurhank 
Potatoes.  Marblehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard 
Fquu.h,  Marblehead  Cabbage.  I*hlu«iey>  Melon, 
and  a  score  of  other  new  Vegetables,  I  invite  the  ration 
age  of  the  public.  In  the  gardens  ind  on  the  farms  of 
those  who  plant  my  seed  will  r-c  found  my  best  advertise¬ 
ment.  James  J.  H.  Cregory,  Marblehead  Mas:. 


*VSEED  | 

fATALOG^T, 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


Up  to  Saturday,  Jan.  G. 

Chicago,— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “regular"  wheat  Is  2%c.  higher;  No.  2 
Red  Winter  2%c.  higher;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  S)$c.  higher.  No.  8  Chicago  Spring, 
2c.  higher.  Corn  lc.  higher.  Oats  8%c. 
lower,  RyeJj^c.  lower.  Barley  lc.  lower.  Flax¬ 
seed  lc.  higher.  Butter  steady.  Eggs  from 
l^c.  to  2c.  low*  r.  Dressed  hogs  37c.  higher. 
Pork  steady.  Hogs  a  trifle  higher.  Cattle 
about  20c.  higher,  bheep  about  15c.  lower. 


_  _  .  p  IIP1I  A  I  A  An  Enidlsh  Veterinary  SiirBoonandCIwfcirt 

k?  J  U  *  U  C  Bkdi  I  JIV  uow traveling  in  this orautry, savs tiiat  ums: 

SyS  SI  H  m  Mia  Sl|  4  10  1  of  the  Horse  nod  Callle  V-wdc-rs  sold  here 

IflUBI  r*  H  LllO  LH  I  are  worthless  trash,  lie  says  that  Sheridan  s 

■  TB  ■■  I  ft  **  ■  ■  ™  "  ■  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  mid 

immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan  s  Conditio.; ’’owders.  f  ^^pht- 

ful  to  L  plut  fbod.  Sold  everywhere,  or  seat  by  mall  for  S  letter-stamps.  I.  S.  Joassox  .  to.,  bosi  ,  Mass 


gmpUmsutiS  and  gHaffctttevt} 


ware  not  to  let  them  bloom  before  they  are 
matured. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878 

BAKER’S 


Uncle  Mark  don’t  yon,  tbink  that  plan  of 
Miss  Loretta  Brown,  of  starting  water¬ 
melon  seeds  in  fruit  can  a  a  good  one? 
Why  could  not  any  seed  be  started  the  same 
way,  even  flower  seeds?  That  is  also  a  good 
way  to  start  slips.  She  also  speaks  about  the 
Chrysanthemum.  The  above  flower,  I  think, 
is  one  of  our  best  Pall  flowers.  To  cultivate 
this  plant  successfully  is  a  very  easy  matter. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  standing  the  hardest 
Winters.  I  have  youug  plants  every  Fall, 
two  or  three  inches  high,  in  my  yard,  which 
live  out  all  Winter  uncovered.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  in  May.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  have  rooted  they  should  be  potted  in 
small  pots  filled  with  sandy  loam.  They  like 
a  cool  situation  and  plenty  of  water.  As  the 
roots  fill  the  pots  they  should  be  shifted  to 
larger  pots,  and  so  on  until  they  get  in  six- 
inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  The 
flowers  last  from  three  to  ten  weeks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  treatment.  If  planted  in  the  gar 
den  they  should  be  separated  every  Spring; 
when  they  are  thick,  they  are  a  failure. 
Pinch  the  tops  off  when  they  are  six  inches 
high  and  they  will  send  oat  side  branches, 
which  bear  more  and  better  flowers.  There 
are  several  colors,  including  yellow,  white, 
red,  purple,  etc.  C.  frutescens,  the  “Marguer¬ 
ite,  ”  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  New  York  by  florists  for  bou¬ 
quets.  Don  Folinno. 


WINTER  EVENING  OCCUPATION, 


I  have  used  the 
“  ACME  ”  Pulverizing: 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  & 
Leveler  on  black  bottom 
ground  that  very  few 
plows  will  scour  in,  but 
the  coulters  kept  clean 
and  bright.”  (See  page 
32  this  paper.) 


UNCLE  MARE 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
OU  has  been  removed.  It,  has  three 
times  the  etn  >ir)th  of  <  oroa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  fi)r  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  iuvnlids  ns 
well  as  lor  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Bracers  everywhere. 


I  presume  my  young  readers  are  not  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  that  large  class  of  young  people 
who  find  it  hard  work  to  pass  away  the  long 
.Winter  evenings,  or  a  stormy  day  when  they 
cannot  go  to  school,  “What  shall  I  do 
mother?’  is  a  question  often  asked,  and  some¬ 
times  mother  is  at  her  wits  end  to  know  what 
to  have  you  do.  Children  that  have  been  in 
school  all  day  need  to  have  a  change  from 
the  routine  of  school  duties,  and,  during  the 
day,  there  is  nothing  better  than  plenty  of 
out- door  exercise,  but  this  will  not  do  for 
evening  amusement.  “What  shall  they  do?’' 
then,  is  the  question.  A  writer  for  the  young 
people  makes  these  suggestions. 

Making  collections  of  different  things  and 
arranging  them  tastef udy  and  systematically, 
whether  of  stamps,  picture  cards,  autographs, 
coins,  minerals  or  other  articles  of  interest, 
is  a  pleasant  pastime  and  opens  a  large  field 
for  self-improvement.  A  great  deal  of  inge¬ 
nuity  may  be  exercised  in  constructing  cab¬ 
inets,  fixing  up  boxes  aud  fitting  shelves  and 
drawers  in  them,  so  that  safe  and  permanent 
places  will  be  afforded  for  the  different  col¬ 
lections.  If  a  collector  will  write  out  and 
attach  to  each  specimen  or  coin  a  short  kis- 
tory,  describing  it  and  giving  out  the  points 
of  interest  regarding  it,  he  will  add  much  to 
his  general  knowledge,  and  make  his  museum 
much  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Short 
biographical  sketches  of  eminent  men  placed 
beneath  their  autograph,  presenting  in  a  few 
words  the  more  prominent  acts  of  their  lives, 
and  those  particular  traits  for  which  t»  ey  are 
noted  in  politics,  literature,  or  art,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  autograph  album  and 
make  the  owner  familiar  with  men  and  his¬ 
tory.  Scrap  book  collections  are  also  a  great 
sou  rce  of  pleasure  and  education.  Gathering 
together  ail  of  the  items  of  interest  about 
different  subjects  and  arranging  them  under 
th6  several  heads  makes  a  compilation  which 
is  very  valuable  and  pleasant  to  refer  to  in 
leisure  moments.  There  are  many  interesting 
games,  some  of  which  are  instructive  as  well 
as  entertaining.  The  game  of  authors  is  not 
new  but  is  quite  as  attractive  to  children  as 
ever.  Checkers,  dominoes,  and  chess  are 
always  pleasant  games  to  those  who  enjoy 
them,  but  are  not  as  sociable  as  some  others. 
A  game  called  “Logomachy”  or  word-making 
is  quite  instructive  in  its  way  and  is  especially 
recommended  to  all  poor  spellers.  It  is  very 
fascinating  and  will  hold  the  players  for  an 
hour  at  a  time. 

However,  1  do  not  think  it  is  wise,  for  the 
older  ones  especially,  to  spend  much  of  their 
time  with  games,  tnough  a  proper  seasoning 
of  them  is  well  enough.  Let  good  books  be 
your  most  intimate  companions;  they  will 
give  you  an  enjoyment  far  higher  than  any 
games  can  give  and  your  time  spent  iu  read¬ 
ing  them  never  seems  “lost”  as  it  sometimes 
does  when  much  of  it  is  given  to  play. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,mjU,e,free 
Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HOMES. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

30  Chamber.  St.,  N.  Y. 

^T7  7,n  ElegantSoriptType,  x  n ^ 

A>  .  y  / onto  teiiill-'ttUmpm  l>  \  clirom"\  vv/l 
4^5  / carilK.loc,  14  pic*.  $  L  "0  pu»rl  o.veiS. 

KjV/RilUdeeJcMawUh  UrT'<’>l corner!*, IOcAv  /Si 
AYY Agents' large  nlbrmt  rcmlnlnlng  »tl  t|»l4t«lt\V|H 
style*  of  Imported  ImivcI  ode.  end  satin  fritigo\0 
/ curds. -with  ltloatinted  vn-m  i.rn  list  *  prlvstc 
r  to  .gents,  350.  PA  Ml  MILLS,  Nnt  llilord ,  Conn.  \ 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


to  purchase,  a  complete  file  of 


TCfl  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
1 1  tip  to  18*7.  Address,  statins 
*  ■  *  "w  conditio"  and  price, 

P.  BEACH.  757  Brand  way.  N.  V. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


|  Awarded' ‘Tiasr  ORDER  Or  MERIT 
jgj  J  at  Melbonrne  Exhibition.  1880. 

Wan  award-  d  I ) y»  f,l>t  premium 
/  |  at  Un- IiiPflinUoiii  l  Exhibition  iu 

|  f  Philadelphia,  in  |K7tj,  uiuijuiceiitad 

/  .  by  thu  3  udtrtiK  a* 

/  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 

■  [  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

/•  .  Tt  Is  the  BEST  KNTFE  in  the 

j  r  world  to  out  fine  f red  from  bale,  to 

cut  down  iit'in  ors/iir/r,  to  out  eoru- 
k ;  J  vtuIkK  for  feed,  to  cut  _/•>«(,  or  for 

M  J  diteUili’--  iu  marshes,  and  has  no 

/  I  equal  forcuttiiig  ensilage  from  the 

!  silo.  TK\  IT. 

'  /  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

v  Manufactured  only  by 

IIRAM  HOLT  &  CO.  m”Ts.°a.' 

for  tale  by  Jtaeiiwn  re  Jfcrchrtnlt  amt  the  trait r  iimeraltf. 


WANTED. 

About  February  1st.  married  man  without  family, 
under  4u  years  of  age.  as  Hardener  and  Farmer:  must 
thoroughly  understand  bis  business,  be  hotmst  and 
sober,  un  n"t  afraid  of  work.  One  acre  of  nspc.ra- 
cus  care  of  horses,  cows.  etc.  Favorable  terms  can 
be  had  hy  the  right  man  No  application  considered 
except  both  man  an  *  wife  are  recommended  by  well 
known  pa-tles.  Apply  personally  or  by  letter. 

S.  BA KNAIID,  333  Broadway,  Room  2$,  N.  Y.  City. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— You  talk  about  the 
silent  Cousins;  I  think  I  am  one  of  them.  I 
wrote  once  before,  but  my  letter  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  print,  but  I  will  try  again.  The 
stalk  of  Rural  corn  lacked  a  few  inches  of  being 
14  feet  high  and  eight  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  ear ;  there  were  four  ears  to  the  stalk. 
We  commenced  Oct.  13  to  dig  sweet  potatoes. 
We  had  one  that  weighed  two  pounds  lour 
and  one-half  ounces.  Our  celery  is  called  the 
best  in  the  neightjorhood;  every  one  that  eats 
it  thinks  it  is  the  best  they  have  ever  eaten. 
Our  wheat  and  hollyhocks  grew  nicely.  We 
have  25  kinds  of  flowers  and  different  colors 
of  the  same  kinds  of  flowers.  We  iaised  30 
bushels  of  wheat  from  one  acre.  We  like  the 
Rural  so  well  that  we  are  going  to  subscribe 
for  it  another  year;  we  can’t  do  without  it. 
We  have  a  nice  strawberry  patch  of  4,1/00 
plants.  I  sowed  a  paper  of  onions  in  the 
Spring  for  sets,  and  they  ail  grew  to  big 
ones,  so  I  will  have  to  buy  another  paper 
next  year.  Your  niece, 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  Eva  S.  Temple. 


ESTABLISHED  1884.  NO  PATENT!  NO  PAY! 
fp|H|rnn obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices, Com 
I  H  K  I  \  puiindft,  Designs  an<1  Labels.  All  pie- 
1 1  Dll  1  U  llmlnary  examlnatlo'  »  a*  to  paten t«- 
_ _  C_/  "  Guide  for  Obtaining 


blllty  of  Inventions  free.  Our  "  Guide  for 
Patents”  Is  sent  free  everywhere.  Address  LOUIS 
BaOGER  &  CO.,  Snlc’re  Of  Patents,  Washington,  D.C. 


E  W  FARM  gragSKfig 

500  farms  described.  Maps  of  Virginia,  nr  „ 
H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va.  tOU. 


9UUU  UUriTLLAT  HALF  COST. 

A.nentti'  Profit*  £5  to  $tO  per  .lav,  at  home. 
Address  SHEPARD  BROS..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

a  §■  ||VA  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Out- 
fi  a  *  b  HI  I  W  fit  worth  SI  O  free.  AddressE  G. 
^Ukll  I  UHiiiHjI'TX  Co.,  1(1  Barclay  St..  N.Y. 


Gilt  Edge  Compliment  Cards,  with  name  aud  ele¬ 
gant  case,  10c.  H.  M.  Cook,  Meriden.  Conn. 


N0N-PQ  ISO  NOUS 


(Patented  in  V.  S..  JiHj/3,  18TT.) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  «  SON.  Prop*. »  and  Maniif'rs. 

I«  iMiperior  to  all  other  dips,  as  It  Is  used  cold. 

In  cheeper,  for  one  gallon  is  suflielent  for  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  cold  wai  er. 

I*  w  arm  nml  pro  eetinir  to  the  skin,  water-proof¬ 
ing  It  against  w.  t  weather,  and  perfectly  safe  to 
use  In  the  coldest  weather. 

Increase..  «|imiHitv  au.1  Improves  quality  of  the 
wool,  for  wool  tw  ice  blPPRI*  baa  beeu  declared 
worth  81  per  "tod"  128  lbs  )  more  money. 

J8  A  SllKfc  CL’ UK  A  SO  A  RKMKDY  AS  KOLLOWS: 

SHEEP  -Scab,  Ticks,  Lice,  Fly  and  Maggots.  Foot- 
rot:  Grub  In  the  Head,  and  Worms  In  tlie  Throat 
In  Lambs,  "Lmnbrl*,"  Tape  worniH. 

HOUSES— Jliuige.  Lice  Thrush.  Grease,  Cracked 
Heels  Saddleund  other  Galls,  Bots,  LungDisease. 

CATTLE- Lice,  Foot  and-Mouth  Disease.  Hoof-rot; 
prevents  Abortion. 

DOGS— Mange  and  Fleas;  makes  the  coat  glossy. 

HOGS  -Mange  and  Lice. 

1 N  TERN  A  LLY  for  worms  In  all  animals;  ulcers 
and  wounds  or  all  kinds 

POULTRY—  Fleas  aud  Lice,  Mites  on  the  perches, 
nn.l  purllU'i*  (he  Iiouhch. 

HORTICULTURE  Aidils,  Blight,  Scale,  on  Or- 
cuge  Trees,  bark  Lice,  Rust  In  Carrots,  Ants,  and 
all  Insect  pest*. 

In  mo  extrt  oirtly  valuable  In  many  ways  on  a 
Karin  and  u  ihe  Household  thut  no  Farmer  or 
Breeder  of  live  stock  should  ever  he  without  It. 

Send  stamp  for  prices  aud  testimonials  to 

T.  \V.  l.A  VVt'OKO.  Geti  l  Agent.,  2W5  E.  Chase  St., 

Baltimore,  Mo. 

I  Mention  this  paper.  I 


Umpirmcut^  and  fftartuacri) 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — As  I  have  not  written 
to  you  but  a  few  times  I  thought  I  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  again.  The  water-melon  seeds 
you  so  kindly  sent  me,  did  not  come  up.  1 
planted  them  in  little  boxes  about  the  Htb 
day  of  May,  but  1  guess  that  was  too  early 
for  Michigan.  I  guess  you  do  not  get  many 
letters  from  St.  Louis  as  Nellie  Salisbury  and 
myself  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  who  write. 
But  1  will  have  to  write  to  you  oftener  than 
I  have  before.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  of  the  Cousins  very  muon.  1  hope 
they  will  not  all  forget  to  write  as  I  have, 
keep  on  and  perhaps  some  day  there  will 
be  more  Cousins  for  the  Rural  than  any 
other  paper.  We  have  four  tnilch  cows.  I 
I  milk  and  feed  two,  my  brother  the  other 
two.  We  have  also  a  little  Jersey  heifer  ; 
she  is  justas  cute  a  calf  as  there  can  be  ; 
her  mother  is  the  “boss”  of  the  other  cows, 
but  she  does  not  hurt  her  “Daisy.”  I  don’t 
believe  any  body  would  want  to  hurt  her. 

Gratiot  Co.  Mich.  Alice  E.  Hughes. 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 


Evaporate  MAPLE  SAP  taster  and  with 
les*  fad  than  any  apparatus  Known,  con  ee- 
qucntly  make  lighter  colored  and  higher 

flavored  sugar.  —  _ _ _ -  — 

Send  postal  for  \  .  .  .A 

circulars  and  tea- 

VERMONT  fT 

FARM  MAlii INK  ^  rSSSSSSii 
COMPANY,  *T  . min - - 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  CLUB. 


£T  THE  BEST 


I  see,  by  reading  the  letters,  that  t  he 
cause  of  the  great  failure  in  raising  the  water¬ 
melons,  was  that  the  seeds  were  planted  too 
early. 


With  .S/^r*T  (irinJlin] 
IjAUEa..  .SI ret  I  v,/»  f ‘rather.  Iirnf  Bievo 
J5|  for  Mo;iL  They  take  IJJS.K 
-  l’OH  ICR,  do  .U «>»•!•  W  orli, 
’/»•  and  are  amre  da  ruble  than  muy 
tr BV  Other  mill.  .v+nd  ,for  Jtetcri)’  II  " 

r. '  A  i'ntabarar.  A 1  -< '  inaii'frs  of  t",e 
.  — -J  Union  Hone  Power,  with  Level 

'  Tread.  Threthert  ttnd  ftertnrre. 

*  Peed  dutterr,  Cirnitar  Smre.  etc. 

BOY  FB  A-  BltO..  Pliiladclphiu.  Hu. 


We  are  all  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
this  year  and  I  hope  Uncle  Mark  will  do  so, 
too,  by  increasing  our  space  and  giving  us  a 
new  heading. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  Improved  method; 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  result - 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  I'roCG 
and  General  Statistics.  Addrees 

AMERICAN  MANIT’G  CO 

Waynesboro.  Pa. 


MEAT  WESTERN 


PilUtiirrh,^ 

1  ^  !’*•  in 


Uncle  Elm  says  something  about  the  Ivy. 
To  mix  a  Maaei  ra  vine  with  an  ivy,  the  effect 
is  beaucilui:  to  do  so,  have  two  pots,  one  for 
the  ivy,  the  other  for  the  Madeira  vine;  put 
the  pots  where  the  sun  will  not  Btrike  on 
them  and  train  the  vines  on  the  same  string. 
Pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  vines  when  they  get 
to  be  about  six  or  eignt  inches  high  Madeira 
vine  roots  when  planted  in  the  garden  should 
have  flower  seeds  planted  in  front  of  them  so 
a9  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  roots ;  by  doing 
tnis  they  will  not  only  grow  faster  but  will 
hive  larger  leaves,  flowers  and  roots. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  want  to  write  to 
you  what  success  I  had  with  the  melon  seeds 
you  bo  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  five  seeds 
and  planted  them.  They  all  came  up,  but 
one  of  the  plants  died.  Four  grew,  bearing 
only  two  melons.  The  weather  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  too  cold  and  wet  for  melons  and  I 
planted  them  on  clay  soil.  The  largest  melon 
w-eighea  pounds,  measured  in  length  12^ 
inches;  measured  in  largest  circumference, 
31J^  inches  and  smallest  circumference.  21 X 
inches.  I  picked  it  September  17.  We  live 
on  a  farm  in  St.  Lawrence  Co,,  N.  Y.,  two 
miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Pa 
planted  the  Rural  Corn,  but  the  weather  was 
bo  cold  the  ears  did  not  ripen  although  they 
were  of  great  size.  We  have  a  cactus  four 
feet  high  that  has  bloomed  four  times  within 
the  last  year.  Your  niece, 

St,  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Myrtie. 


Writ*f*r  LRrRfi  ninitrated  Catalogue. 
&tflea,8hot  Guilh,  Revolvers, sent  cod  for  uxaniinatoon. 


Am+ncan  F+%u  D+i*. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED 

IN 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  reed  red  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neaient.  Siroi.gent,  Simplest.  Cheapest, 
mill  must  Perfect  Uutil  fuller  iu  the  .Market. 

This  Glitter  In  built  with  a  heavy  ouk  frame,  well 
bolted  together;  Is  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  fin¬ 
ished.  handsomely  striped  aud  ornamented.  The  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus  uouKlst*  of  twenty  five  Stud  Knives, 
(gouge  shaped),  so  arranged  on  a  w rough tlron  shaft 
that  they  are  perfectly  secure  ;  no  chance  of  beoom 
tug  loose  or  breaking.  The  roou  are  neatly  cut  In 
pieces  suitable  fur  feeding.  No  coante  ungainly  pieces 
are  lort.  by  this  Cutter.  A  boy  can  .aislly  cut  85  to  40 
bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does  it  do  Its  work. 

(W~  Don't  fall  to  examine  It. 

VVe  are  manufacturing  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers,— 1,  2  and  A 

Nos.  1  and  2  designed  Tor  hand  use. 

No.  3  l»  the  Power  Cutler  and  will  cut  100  bushe 
per  hour. 

Price.  No.  1 . #12.00 

“  No.  2  .  14.00 

"  No.  3 .  22.00 

KIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPORATION 

HlKganum,  Ct.,  U.  8.  A.. 
Warehouse  38  Ho.  IVIurkei  St.,  Bust  on.  DIums 


Uncle  Elm  also  says,  “Geraniums,  etc., 
are  readily  grown  from  slips;  if  kept  moist, 
etc.,  will  bloom  (if  they  grow)  in  a  few 
weeks.”  What  does  he  mean  by  a  “few 
weeks  ”  ?  By  experience,  I  have  found  that 
geraniums  will  not  bloom  until  they  are  eight 
or  nine  weeks  old  and  sometimes  longer.  If 
they  bloom  before  that  time  they  will  injure 
the  plant,  because  it  is  not  strong  eLough.  I 
once  had  a  tea  or  “  monthly  ”  rose,  which 
came  up  in  the  Spring  (it  was  out  all  Winter, 
covered  up);  it  pub  forth  two  buds,  one  of 
which  bloomed  (the  plant  grew  to  be  four 
inches  high);  then  the  plant  died.  Why? 
Because  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  it. 
Almost,  If  not,  all  plants  are  the  same.  Be- 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — When  1  wrote  you 
previously  I  forgot  to  mention  the  Gem 
Squash.  It  turned  out  splendidly — there  were 
such  numbers  of  them  on  the  vines,  and  the 
flavor  was  so  flue.  There  is  nothing  coarse 
about  them,  and  it  is  a  puzzle  how  so  much 
goodness  can  be  condensed  in  so  small  Bpace. 

Your  nephew,  C.  A.  Butterworth. 


OTOTOTO 


&c 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  Tuesday  night,  Governor  Cleveland 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  amid  much 
applause. 

Sir  Edward  Archibald,  British  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  at  New  York,  retires  to  be  succeeded  by 
Wiiliam  Lane  Booker,  who  since  1857  has 
been  Consul-General  for  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory. 

Poet  John  G.  Saxe  still  lives  with  his  son  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  sufferin  g  from  neuralgia  and 
dyspepsia,  which  make  him  the  melancholy 
man  so  different  from  his  former  self  and 
from  the  spirit  of  his  songs. 

Senator-elect  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  is  said 
to  be  considering  very  favorably  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  he  shall  assume  the 
presidency  of  the  educational  Institution  to 
be  founded  in  New  Orleans  by  Mr.  Paul  Tu- 
lane’8  $1,000,000  donation  to  that  city.  In  case 
he  does  accept,  he  will  resign  his  position  as 
Senator  almost  immediately  after  being 
sworn  in. 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  muled  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


IRisfeeUaiuottS 


aoo 

Army, 


B7  18  (irectihoiincs.  20 tb Year. 

jy  Brautjuti  UlaUtgueef  about  «(n<  pages,  free. 

The  famous  Kitffer  Hybrid  rear,  SI  .50 
year,  SI?  Champion 
in  :e.7 5  cents;  Japanese. 
Je^I/uurf Chr.-invt,  fruit  in: 
rtens^h^C^B^irienrely  large,  sweet, 

tcrr&'.hardj-  as  the 
IT  I F 1  n  -jprodur- 

ng  ,35c.  Set 

5.  worth 


nuaranteed  at  home.  Au 

m  t.  ess  J.  F„  SI1IIWR1 

"  A-  <  «..  Cincinnati,  O 


***  "The  same  measure  will  not  suit  all 
circumstances.”  But  Kidney-Wort  suits  all 
cases  of  liver,  bowels  and  kidney  diseases 
and  their  concomitants,  piles,  constipation, 
diabetes,  ague,  etc.  Try  it  and  you  will  say 
so  too. — Adv. 


IUal  ©jstate 


'O.,<)hio 


if  Motherland 

...  tbejine  of  the  St.  Louls^^ 

Fra“^h°  Railway  for  sale  on  seven 
oars  time,  at  from  $2.00  to  $8.00  an  acre.  Free 
ansportatron  from  St,  Louis  to  purchasers  .03 
per  Circular  sent  on  application  to 


'  llfei  ■  |  fi  I  I®®'.,,  ESTABLISHED  ^ 

NINETY-EICHT  YEARS 

Forthe  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Planld^  P" 

For  the  MARKET  CARDENER  OCCUPY 
For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCCnQ 

l  on  our  own  Farms  W  C  dvO 


__  * _ : - *  v  ^ TAJ 

W.  E.  7EAT01T,  ^Taajls  BnOdlag,  S  W.  E.  C!7T2T. 

7t||  a  <»» T — °  ""  ■ 


“The  “ACME”  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  &  Leveler  is  the 
best  tool  to  cut  up  this¬ 
tles  and  weeds  on  land 
that  has  been  plowed 
some  time  that  I  have 
ever  seen.”  ( See  page  82 
this  paper.) 


^tfc"^^lCrown  by  ourselves 

W  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Run*!  Register  FREE  TO  Alec.. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST, 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS.SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


XT  11*3  E  K  Y  AND  C  R  E  A  M  ERT 
iN  W  A  N TER. —Choice  locations  fur  botu  in  i  ew 
town  at  railroad  crossing  at  centre  of  a  No  1  county 
in  Northwestern  Missouri.  I  will  ahl  the  right  men 
with  partial  means  but  the  men  must  be  all  right  or 
they  need  not  apply.  Wide-awake  merchant  tcanted 
at  .same  place  .Send  for  list  of  SO  to  0 10-acre 
FARMS  FOR  SALE.  Address 
C.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Albany,  Gentry  Co.,  Mo. 


limp  cm  cuts  anti  Machinery 


■  on  James  River.  Ya..  In  a 
I  Northern  settlement  Illus- 
J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  v&. 


trated  circular  free 


N  g**  ml*  mmiun  about 

W  b  V/  I  V  O  ur  7  pti  ert if.  farm  mort- 

j  j  vr*  us  experience  I 
.000,000 loaned ;  not a-l-'liftr  l  -i  J.  B.Wn*kins  <fc  Co* 
Lwrencc,  Kauris,  ana  -4;  |iru.i<lw  .4v .  .New  V 


WROUGHT  IRON 


I  A  kiriQ  —Agricultural,  Grazing,  Fruit  and  Timber, 
LAnUO  tn  Ky-  »hd  Tenn.  Also.  Chattanooga  City 
property  For  ea  talogue  send  green  stamp 
to  J.  N.  BROWN,  132  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


W  ill  be  moiled  frze  to  all  applicant.-.,  am!  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it  Itcontain* 
about  175  1  faces.  ax)  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it  ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.CO.  Detroit  Mic:-;. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  Chas. 
M.  Gibbs  106  Sycamore  St.,  Cln’ti,  0.,  t.  W.  R. 
|8t.  Syracuse.  V  Y.  and  4S4  River  St..  Trov.  N.  V. 


$ru’  gubticatton.s 


For  Horn«  Gardens.  Oar  iL- 
LISTSATKP  G  A  Vl>  KN  MAJfCAL  is 
a  beautiful  bonk  ,  >  ■  -<  av*r |  to  alL 
Send  for  St  ami  examine  our 
tiriofs ;«nd ,  e * .  m  •<  MAR¬ 
KET  GARDENERS  write 
it  once  for  our  wholesah 
?s^price-Ust.  Sent  FREE. 
j.  n.  nuot  a  to.. 

ROCKFORD,  II  I- 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


loknewloitcM  to  he  the  Beat  Iron  Fence  turn 

tn  u«e  Stilt, Me  for  Private  Residence*,  Park,.  Court  Unnirn, 
Oni.  tcrte*  nr  Ptibllo  Ground*— m».le  either  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  ,!»o.  tnanafaclurenoftlie  Iron  Turbine  WtndEnglnea. 
Buckeye  Forec  Puiupa,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mower*.  Etc. 
Bend  for  Illuatraleri  Catalogues  and  Price,  ta 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

The  following  rate*  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore.  respect  full  g  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OuniVARV  Advertisement*,  per  titrate  line.. ..  .30  eents 
One  thousand  Hues  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  Of  insertion,  per  agute  line . 25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . .  25  •• 

Preferred  positions . 25  percent,  extra 

Reading  Notices  ending  with  ".4di>."  per  line, 

minion  leaded . . . 75  cents 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


By  thb  Originator,  at  Rt  duced  Prices  for  Spring 
of ’83.  Bit  at  the  Fountain  Hkad  and  get  the  pure. 
Averages  twice  os  large  os  the  W  ilson  and  yields  fully 
double  the  number  of  quarts  per  acre;  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  shipper,  very  attractive  In  appeara<  ee,  of  ex¬ 
cel'  e  -t  PLavoR,  BD'i  retains  its  color  and  flavor  to  a 
remarkable  degree  after  being  picked.  Free  circu¬ 
lars  at  au  early  date. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 


RICHMOND!  CITY  MILL  YVORK 

RICHMOND,  Ind.  ^=- 

maxupacturebs  OP  'Wp 

Hill  Stones  and  iT'&T'z-t 

Flouring  Mill  Machinkry 

We  manufacture  ;  _ih  '  Tf]  ■  t* 

the  beat  French  Buhr  t  .  ir  w' 


IDEAL  METHODS 


For  Violin,  For  Guitar, 

For  Piano,  Priceot  For  Cabinet  Organ, 

For  Cot  itri.  For  Arcordcon  , 

For  Flageolet,  each  For  Clarinet. 

For  Fife.  For  Knnjo. 

For  Plate.  75  ctn. 

Simple  Instructions,  and  nearly  101  tunes  in  each. 
QOUSOD’S  REDtMFTlON.  $1. 

Only  edition  with  Gounod's  orchestration. 

Balpk’S  BOHEMIAN  &THL,  $1. 

Only  copy  with  Libretto  and  Business. 

MUSICAL  FAVORITE.  IJust  out.)  New 
Book  of  Bound  Music.  Fine  selection  of  Plano 
Pieces.  $3  Plain;  *2.9(1  Cloth  $3  Gilt. 

OLIVER  OITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


RURAL  BRANCHING  SORGHUM  SEED.— 

Genuine  seed  of  the  above  and  Early  Amber  Cane 
Seed.  50  cents  per  lb  .  3U  lbs.  for  $1  post  paid. 

HaRivY  II.  WIER.MAN,  Georgetown,  Texas. 


jUtacb  and  f ottltru 


CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS 

*n  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices 

State  you  saw  this 
In  the  Rurau  N-Y. 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  Y  OUNG 


e  Buds,  $■?■>  per  1,000.  A.  J.  CAY 
'Ll  &  SON.  Marlboro’,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  MORROW 

%Q Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


Two  of  them  First  prlr.e  W  In  tiers  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINE 


CLAY”  STALLION 


Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 


WE  WANT  HUH)  more  ISOOK  AGENTS 

For  Gen.  DODGE  S  &  lien.  SHERMAN’S  Btun  Now  Book 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstakes  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  Mares  and 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  All  for  sale  cheap. 


TboTbenm'metor  and  BaKuortec  are  put  in  a  ninety  llElahed  \vmnut Irtune* 
with  sdicrp’atiyl  tnniuUhgs,  etcu  n — ang  it  a  be*  atlfid  as  well  us  useful  or- 
xiftriicut.  >»  tv  wi 1 1  you  a  •situj  uc  u  iKiy  tifi'i  i  to  v  our  I  Ui *c,  i u  vrv^xl 

onl^r,  on  rtvcjiri  Olftlj  or  six  for  SS  L .  \  u  cu  i  *  art*  nnULitiwr  t  mm  to 

1 ,av  »WrtiHu'ddayi..  U:\lbr  at  uiitxx  li  sell.n  tu 

MCv  IITx  Juc4  the  tinner  to  sell  to  t  Ai-mei%  murckantiL  eto,  }  .valuable  to 
eNTiry  ood^  I  S.  rr^t.tre  SUntr^  buKun  it  in  >roo<i  orvl*  t,  but  money  ore- 
rerrtxi.  A tfonrs  wanted  everywhere,  isend  for  Ctrvuiu-  and  terms. 
AcUn.«i»*irei*.L  r-3  to  OSVfKGO  THERMO-UETlUt  WORKS. 
(ZrOf-;4W  e.>  ahUftJujiAHlcifiha  kir>  iitith'  »*i OsiVVfO)  OttWOtfO  C'o.,S.Y. 

We  wfer  to  (he  Mii>*or,  Po^tmiurfler,  County  C\e:%,  Fir^t  and  Seeoud 
NatlOEuu  Banks,  or  aio  busineaa  house  in  Oswc-cOj  Y. 

W'n'«  your  Count*  mi-f  Sint*  plrtmly.  and  remit  i*v  *tonet/-&rder 

fAfVj /V  »>v  .V f  e  J'lrtoi*  r^n$6?ry*f  i * r.  at  n.vr  r,<k. 

This  will  make  *  Kcnatlful  and  Very  r  sc  fit  l  Present. 

READ  IVHAT  THE  PFRI.IC  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  Bnd  Pi-ol's llaruiacicr  «r..ri.  a,  veil  ,»  enw  ciAt  to,  -  U*iv  .ioliiir*.  Y„n  caii  rety  on  n 
awry  time.  Csr-r.  Chas.  B,  Kooksn  Sh’-P  '  IWil'sHl.’"  8a:i  Vt»ucik-<k 

Itsromt'tcr  twilvr.1  ta  <oo J  or  lor,  »nl  mast  sat  t-  > :  - h-  intrumcnt  gl>c»  perfect  s*t- 
Isfsc.ion  lit  every  n»[-cov  It  U  ncstly  until l  ttml  »mi  l;rfB'.ly  nt  tnu  dollars. 

Gko.  fi.  Paososs,  M.  G.  R.  R.  Oftico,  Drtrolt,  Mich. 

Poor,  Bttrontclcc  6*»  mirovfT  sarr-d  me  many  ILmos  lee  oo,l.  Lu  frvrctclling  the  weather 
It  U  a  wooilr-rful  cariosity  »of  works  to  porlKtlou.  f.  J.  Kohia r,.,.,.  Mil* *ukee.tVis. 

. .  II.E8S  IMITATIONS.  None  genuine 

Signature  of  J.  A.  Potu,  on  bavk  of  Instru 

t2)  n 

mark. 

rd  Perfect  and  ft e’ table.  Size  DVlnchee ion* 
calving  the  instrument,  return  it  at  once  and 
latBe  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisamant. 


IiitriMlui-.tioa  hy  0m  bSennn. >.  Supmti  Di li itr Afinas.  This 
grvAt  work  whs  AtiliwHlH-d  for  hy  res  i  Arthur.  Gen-  Grant, 
and  liiOittrnU  of  eminent  men,  and  is  indt'r,r-d  as  the  most 
Valnablo  and  Thrilling  hook  siv-  ■  ritten.  It  Soils  hbt  irild.rire, 
and  Is  the grandest  chance  to  coin  monev  ev.-roffeml  to  Agents. 
Send  for  I'lrvular--  Krtm.  Term*,  Specimen  Plate,  etc.,  all  nee, 
to  \  D.  \Y tlRTtllMiTDN  A  UK.  Hartford.  <  >  n. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Largest  herd  In  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  iueutlon  this  paper. 

SMI’I'IIS  A.  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


cheap 

NEWS  PAP  Kit*  AND  MAGAZINE 


I  Send  <i  cents  for  catalogue  of  3,u0t1  newspapers 
'and  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Club  Rates.  j 

Agents  wauled  tit  every  P,  tl. 


H.  A  KENYON,  P.  M  .  Dwight.  III. 


VIRGINIA  GO-OPERATIVE  poultry'  Y  AKU81 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  os 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  Stats 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  mile.  Also  Cotewold,  Shrop 
shire  and  Bouth  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Easex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  aud  all  the  loading  vaHerte.  of 
mt»o  bred  Poultry  tddrru  4  P  or  M.  R  KOWF1, 
Lock-hox  34,  Fredericksburg,  Vu. 


WNkw  Srvi.KS  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chronto  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largest  variety  and  lowest  prices,  50 
chromoe  with  name  10a.,  a  present  with 

each  order.  Cusros  Bros.  St  Co., Clinton v|lle.Conn . 


P-  DON’T  FORGET 

NEW  CARDS,  I  ait  laued  fotlSStt.  let  10c. 
1  j  j-aoViAI.  .UlChjeuio*.  Tho  lovell«itf*rcy  d»ignAov«r«een. 
Toexccl  la  utiallty  la  our  ulnt.  Nainula  oewdylotj'jw. 

fivmuR  Hook  of  »ll  -  ’  -  ” - *  **-■—-* - .-nr.r-,1  r.„ 

and  tlir'Jjdnv  Omit, 

1.1.1,  Che,  OutmiOe. 


J  Instrument  warn 
la  It  not  satisfied  oi 
l  refund  your  money, 


•llnj'li*,  Rovci  Kilge  tm 


1^88108  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  80UTHDOWN 
i  SHEEP,  W  uitb-Hau.,  Kentucky- 


9 


JAN  43 


u  IDE. 'If 


WANTED 


.  \<vKWV,.  ^CJ 


ijimturuMS. 


The  Third  Time  of  Asking — Lady  visitor 
(worrying  the  poor  boy  once  more) — ‘  *  What 
is  your  name  ?”  Poor  pestered  boy — “  Well,, 
you  ought  about  begin  to  know  it  by  now.’ 

Nuisances  of  Country  Life. — “  ’Eavenly 
little  retreat  of  yours,  Brown.  So  peaceful, 
I  call  it  1”  “Yes;  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  bloomin’ 
row  the  nightingales  kick  up  after  dark  !* 
During  the  session  of  a  county  court  in 
the  interior,  a  witness  was  asked  if  he  was 
not  a  husbandman,  when  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  coolly  replied,  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  Court,  “No,  sir,  I’se  not  married." 

Delicately  Put — Landlady — “  ’Ope  you 
slep’  well,  sir  ?  The  bed  is  small,  but  very 
comfortable  for  one,”  Lodger  (who  spent 
half  the  night  in  the  study  of  insect  life) — “  I 
dare  say  it  may  be,  but  last  night  it  was  too 
crowded  for  comfort  1” 


2  —His  vengesce  commences  In  building  a  wall,  so 
that  Aaron  should  nut  get  a  ew  of  the  ocean.  ‘  I've 
got  you  now,  Aaron.” 


1. -Moses  and  Aaron  own  cottages  by  the  sea.  Moses’s 
was  nearer  the  water.  Ami  so  Moses  and  Aaron 
quarrel,  and  Moses  swears  vengeance. 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  S  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

* — LIGHT-  RUNNING — ’ 


NEW  HO  M  E 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


THE 


THE 


AG  E  'ITS 


Unoccupied 


Territory. 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medl- 
-  cine  THE  DOSE  IS 

yvA.  SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 

\  PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 

k  >•)  delicious  ladies 

rSSw  AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 

— 

|“|A#P  One  trial  proves  Its 
V®  W  hi  extraordinary  curative 
[C  value. 

TRY  A  25  CENT  BOX. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vt  hides. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  are  Bad  . 
Their  Use  Saves  Hlgh-prleed  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  Safe  for  Ladles  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Styles,  wetghlug  irom  90  10b.  to  160  lbs. 
Prices  from  S3, >,00  to  OO. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

(Established  loSi.)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Honest  and  Liberal. 

When  the  Hops  In  each  bottle  of  Hop  Bitters  (at 
the  present  price,  $1 .25  per  lb.)  cost  more  than  a  bot¬ 
tle  Is  sold  for,  besides  the  other  costly  medlcineB,  and 
the  quality  and  price  are  kept  the  same,  we  think  It 
Is  honest  and  liberal  In  the  proprietors,  and  no  one 
should  complain,  or  buy  or  use  worthless  stuff,  or 
cheating  bogus  imitations  because  the  price  Is  less . 

Rlcbei  In  Hop  Farming, 

At  the  present  prices,  ten  acres  in  Hops  will  bring 
more  money  than  five  hundred  acres  in  any  other 
farming;  and.  If  there  Is  a  consumer  or  dealer  Who 
thinks  the  price  of  Hop  Bitters  high,  remember  that 
Hops  are  #1.25  per  lb  ,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  Hops  In  Hop  Blneis  and  the  price  remain  the 
same  as  formerly.  Don’t  buy  or  use  wort lilecs  stuff 
or  Imitations  because  the  price  is  less.—  Adv. 


3—  But  Aaron  resolves  to  triumph,  so  builds  a  tower. 
Ah,  ah,  Moses!  What  do  youinlukof  mv  observa- 


"Ah,  ah,  Moses 
tory,  eh  ?” 


4.—  Moses  adds  a  story  to  his  wall  and  askR— “How 
do  you  like  the  view  of  the  ocean  now,  big  A  little 
a-r-o-n 


7  H  t  bllAULEY 

ROAD  CART. 


fi.— They  have  no  money  to  rebuild,  so  see  the  folly 
of  their  enmity,  atul.  If  poorer  yet  wiser  men,  shake 
hands  and  become  the  best  of  friends. 


BREIBIG,  1E0NEPIELD  &  CO.’S 


VEGETABLE 


Cattle  Powder, 

Claims  to  be  the  seldom  failing  cure  for  ull  sicknesses 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine  or  Poultry  Furthermore.  It 
Will  INCREASE  THE  YIELD  OF  MILK  AND  Bl’TTKR  In  qiiam 
tlty  and  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  lksib  KKKti.  If  34  years  of  oo)>ularity,  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearly  saIps  with  thousands  of 


written  testimonials  volunteered  u».  ure  sufficient 
endorsements  In  behalf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  as 
THE  best,  such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  for 
our  boot  of  particulars,  fret 
Try  one  pack.  Price.  25  cents,  postage  paid 

F.  A.  MILLER  Philadelphia,  l’a  Proprietor. 
In  writing  please  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5  —Their  quarrel  might  bare  ended  In  bloodshed  If 
a  wind  storm  had  not  blown  down  both  wall  and 
j  observatory. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER. 


>T ow  in 


The  “ACME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  ae  Ion  of  s  (  rusher  and  Reveler,  and  to  the  Cutting,  Lilting 
Turning  pr«  cesa of  ouble  row*  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  teeulhu  shepe  and  nrrang.  mint  of  v  hu  h 
give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  ope. » ttons  of  emailing  mop-  leveling  on  the  ground 
and  tho  ouiU.n  pulverizing  ihe  soil  are  peiTuriucd  n  t  oiieuud  the  same  lime.  The  entire  absence 
of  ISpikes  or’Spring  Teeth  avoiusiul  lug  up  ruobl.-h.  It  Is  especially  adnpted'o  Inverted  sod  and 
hard  clay,  when-  oiher  Harrows  utterly  f  11;  *  orks  je.fectly  on  light  toll,  aud  Is  the  only  Harrow  or  Culti¬ 
vator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before 
planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollare  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME’*  fot  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an 
inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  lelter,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  by  oideriog  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  tria',  and  if  it  does 
not  suii,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for 
mom  y  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44 

Different  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

HARRi"n  u  hg!’fa.  |  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Tillage  is  Manure,”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  men¬ 
tion  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRESTON’S  BINDER  TRUCK 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  Every  County  and  State  in  the  U.  S. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Does 
Com¬ 
plete 
Work 
vrliere 
otlier 
Har¬ 
rows* 
Bail. 


vise  in 
nearly 
every 
-A.gri- 
oultvir— 
a.1  Conn 
ly  in 
the 

U  niteil 
y  States. 


COLLECTION  OF 

EDSs*PLANT5 


SEEDS 


Embraces  every  desirable  novelty  of  M  A  U 1 1  A  I 
the  season,  fully  described  in  their  lliniiunu 

of  EVERYTHING  forthe 


GARDEN 


which  for  1HH8.  contains  VETER  HENDERSON’S 
“RtlHSfrf  Instruction*  on  Pfgttnbh  And  F/ontfr  (  ut- 
turt,"  ms  Wine  ft  *  rmulen^ed  Gardening  Book,  listing 
all  Uii-  Utest  in  rrtrm.it ion  knoxvn  to  the  author  of  “Uttf- 
denttift  top  Profit-**  Ms  Had  f«tr  «>n  application. 

{JMtast  xtiife  fn  whnf  finficr  you  SAW  this). 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


optendlil!  S' Latest  Style  cliromo  cards,  name,  10c 
Premium  with  3  pfcs.  E.  H  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct 


Fur  tSS!i  Is  nn  Klegunt  ftnok  ol  1  Al)  Piuick. 
3  Colored  Plme*  ol  Flower*  aud  Yegeiul.lott, 
mid  more  than  1.000  llluslrulious  ui  the 

choicest  Flowers.  Plants  ami  Vegetables,  and  Direc¬ 
tions  .or  growing.  It  Is  handsome  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Kent)  on  your 
name  anti  Post  Office  address,  with  W  cents,  ami  I 
will  eeutl  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  l*  not  a 
quarter  of  Its  cost.  1C  Is  printed  In  both  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterwards  order  scedB  deduct  the 

10  cents.  „  .  ... 

Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  Best  in  the  World! 

'fin-  Floral  Guinn  will  t«n  hi  w  to  get  und  grow  th.  m. 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.  I  75 

Pages  6  colored  Plates,  6lA)DEugnivliiks,  Ft.r50c.ln 
pajier  covers;  $1  in  elegant  doth.  In  German  or  Eng- 

1  Vick's  Illustratkd  Monthly  Maoazink— 32  Pages, 
a  Colored  plate  In  every  number  and  many  line  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1.25  a  year  live  copies  tor  $5  Sped 
men  Numbers  sent  for  10. 8  trial  copies  for  25  cts. 

JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N,  V. 


he  CORNELL  is  the  ^ 
y  Sheller  that  uses 
ral  springs  on  the 
ssure  bar. 

_  ^ 

/f*  V/  700  Bushels 

A  FER  DAY. 


Cornell  Sheller 


fM  \  Two  HorsG'Power, 

m  | jH  This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 

TT  wj|lp^r.  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

Li  The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 


I' X,  ^,1 l * ,  XV.  ,  .  ^ ^ _ ^ _ 

U'RMTF  FOR  CJRCMLJR  TiOJS'  HlilJF  J\  F  » »’« NFFR. 

i  _ _  NEW  KMFE.-Sbiade ;  Msg  or 

HFR&GR0SH  ^  UMiiUe:  long  blade,  a*  carefully  made 

icn  «  uiiudii,  r,,«r  i>rice  eosuiaid  h.  aii  <ur 


The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
300  revolutions  per  minute. 
Ten  different  kinds  of 

elleks,  Light  and 
E'Iheavy  HORSE- 
UlSIpOWERS,  &c. 


I  Monroe  Street, 
EDO,  -  -;>  OHIO. 


NEW  KNIFE.- Shlade ;  Mag  or  Hony 
Handle  ;  long  blade,  as  careludj  made  as  any 
razor.  Price,  postpaid  H.  All  «ur  goods 
(v„  bund  forged  Iioru  raaor  steel,  t  od  it- 

Jtfjbi,,,  placed  ruga  If  soft  ct  flawy.  Our 

Farmer’s  Jixtru  btioDg  2-bladc,  75o.; 
medhitn,  '4-bioue.  6ic.  ;  1 

— a. ;. r»r. 

«•  |Sgn 


NEW  YORK,  JAN.  20,  1883 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the; office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


This  falling-off  is  attributable  to  two  causes 
— the  prohibitive  regulations  with  regard  to 
returning  across  the  “  border ”  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  spreading  disease,  and  because 
the  extravagant  prices  realized  for  Polled 
Angus,  or  Aberdeen,  cattle  within  the  last 
twelvemonth  has  diverted  attention  from 
feeding  to  breeding,  and  the  feeders  are  the 
chief  exhibitors  at  a  fat  stock  show. 

The  competition  for  the  Championship  was 
very  close  between  Mr.  Stratton’s  Shorthorn 
heifer  Lilian,  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Hereford  ox  and  a 
croBs-bred  ox  shown  by  Mr.  Baker.  After 
three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  hard  fighting  the 
first,  amidst  loud  plaudits,  was  declared 
Champion  of  Smitbfleld  for  1882.  She  is  rep¬ 
resented  at  Fig.  28,  and  at  this  show  as  best 
in  her  class  of  Shorthorn  heifers,  she  won 
.£30;  then  the  silver  cup,  value  £50,  as  the 
best  heifer  or  cow  in  the  show;  then  the 
champion  plate,  value  £105,  for  the  best  beast 
in  the  show,  and  also  the  Club’s  gold  medal  to 
the  breeder— which  also  fell  to  Mr.  Stratton. 
She  is  1423  days  old,  and  weighs  1,884  pounds, 
averaging  a  daily  gain  of  1.32  pound  since 


eral  remark  amongst  the  old  show-goers  who 
had  once  again  come  up  to  town  to  see  the 
eighty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club’s  favorites.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  the  falling  off  either 
in  quantity  or  quality  of  the  exhibits,  which 
some  old  croakers  asserted  was  sure  to  follow 
from  the  very  extensive  sales  of  pure-bred 
stock  to  our  American  cousins  and  to  the  stock 
breeders  all  over  the  world ;  but  rather  the  re¬ 
verse,  which  proved  that  our  energetic  farmers 
had  redoubled  their  efforts  to  produce  stock 
which  should  be  the  admiration  of  all.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  high  prices 
realized  by  the  sale  of  their  stock  for  exporta¬ 
tion  has  given  a  stimulus  to  our  breeders  of 
high-class  stock,  which  has  in  the  past  proved 
and  will  in  the  future  prove  of  immense  benefit 
both  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  meat 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  fight  for  supremacy 
amongst  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  is  not  so 
keen  in  England  as  in  your  country,  yet  there 
is  always  a  certain  amount  of  excitement 
amongst  the  breeders  of  the  various  kinds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  as  to  which  variety  should 


served  number. 


As  usually  is  the  case ,  there 
were  many  and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  award,  some  thinking  the  Here¬ 
ford  the  best  animal,  whilst  some  were 
in  favor  of  the  best  Devon.  Others  again 
thought  nothing  in  the  show  so  good  as  a 
cross-bred  heifer,  which  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
tained  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  both  its 
parents,  Short-horn  and  Scotch  Polled. 

Mr.  R.  Stratton's  Short-horn  heifer  was  cer 
tainly  not  equal  to  many  of  the  Smithfield 
champion  prize  winners,  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  see  ;  still  it  was  a  wonderful  mass 
of  meat  of  fine  quality  at  its  age  of  three 
years  and  eight  months,  when  a  Short  horn 
heifer  ought  from  its  early  precocity,  to  have 
passed  its  best.  The  vexed  question  of  the 
superiority  of  the  different  breeds  is  still  as 
open  a  one  as  before,  and  the  same  desire  to 
settle  this  disputed  point  remains  to  encourage 
all  exhibitors  to  redouble  their  efforts  for 
next  year’s  battle. 

The  champion  prize  for  sheep  was  awarded 
to  the  South  Downs,  a  splendid  pen  of  Lin¬ 
colns  being  reserved.  I  am  inclined  to  think 

that  the  awards  at 
our  English  fat  stock 
shows  are  not  so 
instructive  as  are 
those  at  your  fairs 
in  the  States;  here 
breeders  only  are 
appointed  as  judges, 
instead  of  a  mixture 
of  breeders  and  but¬ 
chers;  now  the  prizes 
are  often  awarded  to 
the  best  bred  ani¬ 
mals,  not  to  those 
which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  least  cost 
and  which  furnish 
the  most  meat  of  the 
best  quality.  Mr. 
Read's  Ham  pshires ; 
Mr.  Roe’s  Lincolns; 
Mr.  G.  Street’s  Ox¬ 
ford  Downs,  and 
Mr.  Loder’s  Shrop¬ 
shire  were  each  ad¬ 
mired.  The  cross 
breeds,  which  were 
very  fine,  also  came 
in  for  quite  their 
share  of  admiration. 

The  show  of  pigs 
was  a  grand  one. 
Amongst  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  I  noticed  Mr. 
Landers  Spencer  who, 
I  had  thought,  had 
taken  his  leave  of 
the  show-yard  as  an 
exhibitor,  and  was 
reaping  the  due  re¬ 
ward  of  his  labors 
by  selling  his  young 
stock  for  breeders 
at  home  and  abroad. 
This  I  learned  he 
had  done  to  the 
extent  of  some  three  hundred  during  the  sea¬ 
son;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  must  ex¬ 
hibit  some  of  his  stock  and  win  about  twice 
as  many  prizes  with  his  Large  and  Small 
Yorkshires  and  Suffolks  as  any  of  the  other 
exhibitors,  who  Included  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Lords  Moreton 
and  Radnor,  and  most  of  our  largest  breeders 
of  pigB.  The  Large  Yorkshires  were  espec¬ 
ially  fine,  combining  great  size  with  aptitude 
to  fatten ;  two  of  Mr.  Spenoer’s  first  prize  pens 
were  marvelous  specimens  of  early  maturity; 
so,  too,  were  Mr.  Richard  Fowler’s  young 
Berkshires,  which  easily  secured  the  cup  for 
the  best  of  the  breed.  J.  p.  s. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


CHIEF  PRIZE-WINNERS  AT  THE  SMITH 
FIELD  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 


ONDAY,  December  4,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  opening  of  the 
I  eighty-fifth  annual  Fat  Stock 
•  Show  of  the  Smithfield  Club, 

a  and  the  evening  of  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  8,  beheld  the  close  of 
I  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  ever 
conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  this  famous  body.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  these  shows 
yjx  have  been  held  at  Agricultural 

V-tfl  Hall,  Islington;  buttbetrans- 

(Av1  fer  of  them  from  Baker  Street, 

which  is  nearer  to  the  aristo- 
rL  cratic  parts  of  London,  to  their 

M;,’  present  location,  has  neither 

lessened  their  popularity  nor 
caused  any  decrease 
in  the  number  of  vis¬ 
itors.  The  last  dis¬ 
play  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  both  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  the 
character  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  True,  it  ia  al¬ 
most  universally  con¬ 
ceded  that  none  of  the 
beasts  exhibited  were 
equal  to  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  some  former 
years,  but  the  show, 
as  a  whole,  is  thought 
to  have  had  a  higher 
“all-round”  merit 
than  any  of  its  recent 
predecessors.  The 
Devon  cattle  and  the 
South  Down  sheep, 
each  of  which,  as  a 
breed,  is  the  neatest 
and  cumeliest  of  the 
geuus  of  animals  to 
which  it  belongs, 
were  of  remarkably 
uniform  excellence. 

The  1  Vince  of  Wales 
was  a  large  exhibitor 
of  Devons  and  also 
exhibit.*!  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Souttt 
Downs.  The  Here- 
forcls  exhibited  were 
not  much  over  half 
the  number  shown 
last  year,  but  they 
are  all  reported  to 
have  been  of  remark¬ 
ably  fine  quality.  Of 
Short-horns,  on  the 
other  hand,  there 
were  61  entries  against  58  last  year,  and  the 
heifer  class  was  particularly  good.  The  Sus¬ 
sex  cattle,  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Devon, 
excited  an  unusual  degree  of  iuterest  among 
stockmen.  Indeed  of  late  years  there  is  no 
English  breed  of  cattle,  that  appears  to  have 
made  such  advance  in  public  favor  as  this. 
This  year  there  were  87  entries  against  20 
last  year.  There  were  only  nine  entries  -of 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polls,  and  the  Live 
Stock  Journal  says  that  in  view  of  the 
worth  of  the  breed,  justice  was  not  done  to  it 
by  those  on  whose  energy  its  progress  depends. 
The  Scotch  Polls  were  not  as  strong  as  usual 
of  late  years  either  in  number  or  quality. 


RT  HORN  HEIFER  ‘‘LILIAN"  n  \  UK  THE  SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW-;  After LONDON 

News.}— FIG.  23. 

birth.  At  Fig.  24,  page  41,  is  shown  her  clos¬ 
est  competitor,  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Hereford  steer, 

1,083  days  old,  weighing  2,204  pounds,  making 
an  average  daily  gain  of  2.04  pounds.  His 
wiunings  were  £25  for  first  prize  in  his  class  of 
Hereford  steers  above  two  and  uuder  three 
years ;  a  silver  cup,  value  £30,  as  the  best  Here¬ 
ford  beast  in  the  show,  and  a  silver  cup,  value 
£50,  as  the  best  steer  or  ox  in  any  of  the  classes. 


furnish  the  champion  prise  winners.  Last  y  ear 
a  Scotch  Polled  was  declared  the  winner;  for 
this  year’s  competition  the  breeders  both  of 
Herefords  and  Devons  fancied  they  had  some 
trump  cards  in  their  hands,  and  after  the 
Norwich  Show,  where  a  Devon  won  the 
champion  prize,  and  Birmingham,  where  a 
Hereford  was  declared  to  be  the  best,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  odds  on  one  or  other  of  these 
breeds  furnishing  the  winner,  especially  when 
It  was  currently  reported  that  better  sped’ 
mens  of  both  these  breeds  were  to  appear  in 
London.  This  report  turned  out  to  be  true, 
and  yet  a  Short-horn  once  again  carried  off 
the  ooveted  prize,  a  Hereford  being  the  re- 


SMITHFIELD  SHOW 


Ashbodknk,  England. 
The  largest  and  best  collection  of  fat  stock 
ever  seen  in  one  building.”  Such  was  the  gen- 


m 

fill 

iip  ' 

H\)C  j^crt)smiin. 


STOCK  RAISING  IN  THE  GULF  STATES 


The  South — and  I  speak  more  positively  in 
reference  to  the  Gulf  States — is  making  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  the  breeding  of  stock 
and  in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  very  few 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  in  the  Gulf 
States,  and  those  few  confined  their  efforts 
chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  hogs.  How  is  it  to¬ 
day  ?  Perhaps  there  are  in  this  State  alone 
not  less  than  100  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
cattle,  including  Jerseys,  Short-horns,  Devons, 
Ayrsbires  and  Galloways.  Some  of  them 
have  herds  reaching  nearly  to  a  hundred 
(one  has  a  herd  of  Jerseys  numbering  not  less 
than  150  head),  but  the  majority  have  less 
than  a  dozen  head  each.  In  Alabama. 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  prospective  breeders  of  pure  bred 
cattle.  The  Jerseys  predominate  in  nil  these 
States,  as  this  valuable  breed  has  proven  to 
be  splendidly  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
pasturage.  Such  is  the  demand  for  thorough 
bred  cattle  of  all  the  breeds  among  our  own 
people,  that  few  Southern  breeders  have  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  at  this  time.  When  1  say  breed¬ 
ers,  I  mean  it,  and  do  not  refer  to  specula¬ 
tive  dealers  in  the  weeds  and  culls  of  Eastern 
and  Western  herds, 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  growing  tendency 
among  nearly  all  who  are  preparing  to 
establish  thoroughbred  herds  is  to  secure  the 
best  stock  their  means  will  admit.  In  the 
matter  of  Jerseys  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
even  among  the  breeders  of  the  Eastern 
States,  that  the  South  can  boast  some  of  the 
very  best  animals,  which  are  being  added  to 
from  time  to  time  by  the  importation  of  some 
of  the  most  select  beasts  in  the  North  that 
money  can  buy.  The  famous  bull,  “  Cham¬ 
pion  of  America,”  which  $10,000  could  not 
have  purchased  from  its  owner,  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  W.  B.  Montgomery  of  this  county. 
Last  Winter  Hon.  H.  L.  Muldrow  of  this 
county,  member  of  Congress,  and  the  author 
of  the  bill  to  make  the  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  a  Cabinet  Officer,  purchased  a  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  at  the  Simpson  sale  in  New  York,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,600.  He  has  recently  purchased 
a  bull  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  A  syndicate  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  composed  of  bankers,  lawyers, 
judges  and  merchants,  all  breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle,  have  recently  received  from  Illinois  a 
Jersey  bull  for  which  they  paid  $1,000.  It 
has  not  been  very  long  since  Capt.  Stiles  of 
this  county,  sold  a  Jersey  cow  11  years  old, 
for  $1,000  to  T.  G.  Bush,  an  enterprising 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  near  Mobile,  Ala. 

I  could  mention  many  other  instances 
which  would  go  to  show  the  character  of  our 
Southern  Jerseys,  and  the  enterprise  and 
foresight  of  the  intelligent,  and  wide-awake 
breeders,  but  do  not  deem  it  neres°ary. 

In  speaking  of  thoroughbred  catile,  it  might 
prove  interesting  to  some  Southern  readers 
of  the  Rural  to  fenowthit  the  Mississippi 
Agricul  ural and  Mechanical  College,  located 
at  this  place,  ha?  decided  to  purchase  the 
foundation  stock  for  several  thoroughbred 
herds,  including  Jerseys,  Ayrshire®,  Short¬ 
horns,  Hereford*,  D  wons  and  Galloways. 
The  money  is  on  hand  to  make  the  purchases, 
and  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  now  in 
correspondence  with  parties  iu  various  States, 
with  a  view  to  consummating  these  purchases. 
Already  a  small  herd  of  Galloways  has  been 
purchased. 

For  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  a 
steady  and  increasing  demand  in  the  Cotton 
States  for  thoroughbred  cattle  of  all  the  sev¬ 
eral  breeds;  such  stock  as  are  fully  acclimated 
are  always  preferred,  and  will  sell  for  a  much 
greater  price  than  unacclimated  stock.  Bring¬ 
ing  cattle  from  a  northern  lalitude  to  our  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  is  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  risks.  I  know  of  parties  who  have 
lost  nearly  their  entire  herds  by  acclimation 
fever.  Whatever  writers  may  say,  there  is 
no  positive  and  reliable  antidote  against  this 
fever;  and  even  after  the  stock  have  been 
here  one  year,  they  ore  liable  to  it.  I  believe 
about  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done,  or  is 
attempted  to  be  accomplished,  by  the  most 
intelligent  and  experienced  breeders,  is  to 
keep  the  stock  in  a  cool  place  and  in  the  shade 
during  hot  weather,  feeding  upon  such  diet  as 
is  most  likely  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

While  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  cattle 
is  becoming  such  an  important  interest  with 
us,  there  is  a  widespread  disposition  among 
farmers  to  grade  up  their  native  cattle  by 
breeding  to  pure-bred  bulls.  This  is  especially 
the  case  as  far  as  the  J ersey  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  actual  and 
innumerable  experiments  in  nearly  every 
Southern  State,  that  grade  Jerseys,  for  the 
dairy,  are  almost  equal  to  the  thoroughbreds 
so  far  as  all  practical  purposes  are  concerned. 

I  believe  I  would  be  correct  in  saying  that 
there  are  more  grade  Jersey  cattle  in  this 


county,  Oktibbeeha,  than  in  any  other  in  the 
Gulf  States;  yet,  strange  to  say,  these  cows 
and  heifers  are  so  highly  valued  by  their  own¬ 
ers  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  a 
good  animal  at  all;  and,  if  one  does  buy  one, 
he  will  have  to  pay  all  the  way  from  $50  to 
$100  for  it. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  been  breeding 
grade  Jerseys  but  a  comparatively  short  time, 
aud  upon  a  very  moderate  scale,  yet  he  tells 
me  that  he  has  sold  $1,500  worth  of  grade 
heifers  the  present  year — the  most  easily- 
earned  money  he  ever  made  in  his  life.  His 
cattle  are  rarely  ever  fed  oven  in  the  severest 
weather  during  the  W inter,  end  when  they 
are  fed,  it  is  only  a  small  allowance  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed.  I  am  pretty  safe  in  sayit  g  that  his 
cattle  do  not  cost  him  25  cents  per  head  to 
winter  them. 

If  I  had  100  grade  Jersey  heifers,  I  could 
dispose  of  every  one  at  satisfactory  prices 
within  three  weeks ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  my  advertisement  circulated 
among  the  readers  of  a  good  agricultural  pa¬ 
per  circulating  in  thi3  State,  Alabama,  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Texas.  A  great  many  grades  have 
been  sold  to  Texas  at  high  figures.  I  have 
known  car-load  lotsshipped  to  that  State. 

There  is  always  a  steady  demand  in  all  our 
cities  for  every  well-bred  grade  heifer,  from 
parties  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  high 
prices.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  business  of 
breeding  grade  Jerseys  being  overdone  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  at  least.  In  our  Gulf 
States  we  also  have  a  very  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  breeders  of  the  several  breeds 
of  hogs,  sheep  and  fowls,  of  the  best  strains. 
The  outlook  in  the  stock  and  poultry  line  is 
very  encouraging,  indeed,  for  the  future. 

Starkville,  Miss.  E.  m. 

- *-*-♦ - 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


There  must'soon  be  some  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  vast  cattle  interests  of  the  West 
aud  put  them  upon  a  solid  basis  of  legal  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land.  It  is  not  fair  to  stigmatize 
stockmen  as  land-grabbers  and  monopolists. 
The  laud  they  occupy  is  useless  for  any  other 
purpose.  Farming  is  absolutely  impossible 
upon  it.  The  land  is  worth  but  little,  for  the 
grass  is  so  thin  that  30  acres  of  the  best  of  it 
will  keep  but  one  steer.  A  stockman  haB  at  least 
equal  rights  with  a  farmer.  A  farmer  can 
have  160  acres  for  the  cost  of  surveying  it. 
Now,  why  should  not  the  cattle  men  have 
equal  privileges  without  being  called  land 
grabbers  and  thieves.  The  Australian  system 
would  suit  our  purpose.  This  is  to  lease  the 
land  for  a  moderate  sum,  say  $5  a  square 
mile,  on  condition  that  it  was  stocked  and 
occupied.  This  would  give  the  stockmen  a 
legal  right  to  their  ranges,  prevent  quarrels 
and  disputes,  and  greatly  encourage  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  business  for  which  there  is 
abundant  room. 

The  futility  of  expecting  to  make  the  great 
plains  arable  by  means  of  artesian  wells  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  competent  hydraulic 
engineers,  who  know  precisely  what  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  will  do  and  what  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  an  acre  of  land  will  evaporate 
in  24  hours  in  an  arid  climate  But  a  well  of 
this  kind,  three  ineheB  in  diameter,  constantly 
flowing,  would  provide  10  000  head  with  seven 
gallons  each  per  day  and  need  not  cost  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  Bo  that  the  true  use 
of  the  subterranean  streams  and  lakes  is  to 
facilitate  the  herding  of  cattle  on  the  plains, 
and  not  to  encourage  agriculture.  This  last 
hope  is  futile.  The  Western  Plains  will  be 
grazing  grounds  for  centuries  to  come,  and 
the  stockman  who  is  forced  to  neglect  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  want  of  water  may  supply  his 
necessities  by  means  of  one  of  these  wells.  A 
six-inch  well  would  be  of  four  times  the 
capacity  of  a  three  inch  well,  but  would  not 
cost  twice  as  much. 


When  Mr.  J.  W,  Clarke  says  (page  833) 
that  “  all  necessity  for  close  breeding  of  Jer¬ 
seys  has  now  passed  away,”  because  of  their 
number,  he  makes  a  great  mistake.  He  does 
this  anyhow,  because  he  says,  if  I  understand 
his  opening  sentence  (which  in  its  length  and 
involution  would  do  credit  to  our  first  of  law¬ 
yers,  the  long-winded  Wm.  M.  Everts),  it  is 
their  surrounding  conditions  that  have  made 
them  what  they  are,  aud  that  these  conditions 
have  been  operating  for  ages.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  Jersey  should  be  the  richest-railbing 
animal  in  existence,  for  every  possible  device 
of  the  breeders  of  Jerseys  has  been  used  to 
make  them  produce  pure  cream,  or  pure  but¬ 
ter.  If  conditions  can  produce  one  thing 
that  is,  25  per  cent,  of  cream,  why  can  they 
not  produce  another,  that  is,  50  per  cent. ;  or, 
“  to  go  the  whole  hog,”  let  us  say  100  per 
cent,  of  cream. 

There  is  great  variation  in  Jersey  cows,  as 
in  others,  and  it  is  by  breeding  that  the  best 
qualities  are  concentrated.  The  Devons  will 
yield,  as  a  rule,  as  much  cream  as  a  Jersey, 


for  a  short  time;  but  Devon  breeders  have 
given  their  attention  to  beef  rather  than  but¬ 
ter,  and  so  they  do  not  hold  on  as  a  Jersey 
does.  8mall  animals,  as  a  rule,  give  richer 
milk  than  the  large  ones,  and  “the  little  Jer¬ 
sey  rats,”  with  the  Kerry  and  the  small  Breton 
cows  all  give  rich  milk.  But  the  Jersey's  have 
been  fortunate.  Their  graceful,  deer-like 
form  gave  them  popularity,  and  being  petted 
and  made  much  of,  they  have  been  more 
highly  fed  (and  this  only  of  late  years,  and 
not  for  ages),  and  have  gradually  become 
larger  and  heavier,  and  yet  have  retained 
their  rich-milking  quality,  at  the  same  time 
gaining  in  quantity.  Forty  years  ago,  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  that  gave  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
or  made  one  pound  of  butter  for  it.  whs  a  very, 
very  great  rarity.  Then,  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
ditions  and  environments,  but  a  process  of 
breeding  that  has  resulted  in  making  the  mod¬ 
ern  fancy  Jersey  cow. 

What  are  we  coming  to  ?  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  (London)  poultry  show,  a  pair  of  Ban¬ 
tams  sold  for  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 
A  pound  of  gold  is  worth  about  $300,  and  a 
pound  of  Bantam  is  a  very  small  one.  Six 
hundred  dollars  for  a  pair  of  fowls  is  a  price 
that  recalls  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of 
Rome  in  its  decline  and  fall. 

Accidents  are  all  preventible ;  perhaps  but 
one  may  be  excepted  and  that  is  when  light¬ 
ning  strikes.  Some  persons  are  always  suf¬ 
fering  loss  from  accidents.  Taking  up  a  coun¬ 
try  paper  a  short  time  ago,  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  horse  poisoned  by  Paris  green  left  in  a 
stable  and  upset  among  some  bay ;  a  cow  died 
from  eating  frost-bitten  tomatoes  and  vines; 
and  a  horse  broke  his  neck  by  running  in  his 
frolic  against  a  low  limb  of  a  tree  in  an  orch¬ 
ard  where  he  was  turned  loose.  How  many 
similar  accidents  occur  from  the  most  cul¬ 
pable  thoughtlessness  ? 

This  is  the  season  of  dairy  shows,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  may  have  given 
as  useful  a  hint  as  any  other  to  those  persons 
who  keep  a  cow  for  family  use,  if  not  to  dai¬ 
rymen.  The  little  Irish,  Kerry  cow  weighs 
400  to  500  pounds  and  gives  as  much  milk  as 
an  average  Short-horn  weighing  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds.  One  Kerry  cow  exhibited  at  Dublin 
gave  15  pints  of  milk  a  day.  This  is  equal  to 
the  average  yield  of  many  a  dairy  herd  which 
will  rarely  exceed  seven  quarts  daily,  one  day 
with  another,  for  the  whole  herd.  And  what 
a  saving  of  food  with  these  little  Kerries! 

It  has  been  said,  and  a  great  many  persons 
think,  that  oxen  as  farm  draft  animals  are 
played  out.  At  one  fair  (Westbrook)  in  Con¬ 
necticut  this  year  there  were  150  yoke  of  oxen 
exhibited.  If  one  should  make  the  round  of 
the  New  England  fairs  he  would  never  think 
oxen  had  become  played  out.  Good  oxen  will 
do  as  much  plowing  in  a  day  as  a  pair  of  av¬ 
erage  horses,  and  some  will  easily  keep  up 
with  horses  on  a  road  with  a  load  behind 
them.  1  f  beef  is  going  to  advauce  in  value,  or 
even  keep  to  its  present  value,  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  keep  oxen — of  the  right  sort — on 
farms  for  their  work  as  well  as  their  beef. 

I  like  to  he  understood  and  therefore  say 
that  the  unmitigated  falsehoods  often  pub 
fished  in  agricultural  papers  are  very  sicken¬ 
ing.  Here  is  one  that  is  going  the  rounds  of 
hose  papers  whose  conductors  call  them  agri¬ 
cultural.  It  is  credited  to  a  “  Thoroughbred” 

paper,  and  is  as  follows:  “Mr. - says  when 

his  wheat  is  an  inch  high  he  turns  in  his  sheep 
and  keeps  them  there  utl  Winter.  They  come 
off  in  the  Spring  quite  fat.  He  has  875  head 
on  55  acres  and  they  cannot  feed  it  down,” 
etc.  etc.  Now  the  person  who  wrote  this  never 
saw  wheat  growing,  and  never  saw  375  sheep 
pastured  on  55  acres  of  wheat  one  inch  high 
and  come  off  fat.  First,  when  wheat  is  an 
inch  high  not  even  the  notorious  Connecticut 
sheep,  whose  noses  are  whittled  down  and 
filed  to  let  them  get  in  between  the  rocks, 
could  bite  it ;  and  seven  sheep  to  an  acre  of 
wheat,  all  the  Winter  long,  would  keep  the 
ground  bare,  and  starve  in  a  month.  This  is 
a  very  moderate  specimen  compared  with 
some  of  the  stuff  one  reads. 


This  has  hitherto  been  a  warm,  mild  Win¬ 
ter  in  this  section.  The  rains  set  in  early  and 
warm,  giving  the  grass  a  good  start,  end 
there  will  be  plenty  of  feed  fcr  stock  this 
Winter.  It  is  a  good  thing  too,  for  in  no 
country  does  stock  suffer  more  during  cold 
Winters,  as  no  shelter  or  feed  is  provided  for 
animals  in  this  whole  region.  Thousands  of 
cattle  and  sheep  died  last  Winter  in  Hurnbolt 
County  from  hunger  and  cold.  But  little 
improvement  has  been  made  here  in  stock, 
the  introduction  of  Durham  bulls  being  the 


only  attempt  that  way,  although  during  the 
last  three  years  the  Jerseys  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  some  extent.  The  owners  of  Dur¬ 
ham  stock  are  opposing  them,  "tooth  and 
nail;”  still  the  Jersey  “boom”  is  gainiug, 
although  prices  are  not  as  high  as  they  are  in 
the  East.  A  handsome  Jersey  bull  calf,  of  a 
good  butter  family,  whose  ancestors  have 
been  five  generations  in  the  Herd  Book,  was 
lately  sold  for  $35.  I  think  cattle  grow 
larger  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  they  do  in 
the  East;  at  least  one  sees  more  large  cows 
and  oxen  here  than  there.  Cows  will 
make  more  butter,  too.  I  have  a  scrub  cow 
which  calved  on  Oct.  16,  that  is  making  a 
pound- and-a-half  of  butter  per  day.  Her  pas¬ 
ture  is  steep,  stumpy  land  seeded  to  mesquit, 
and  in  addition  she  gets  four  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  daily.  There  are  plenty  of  native  cows 
that  make  from  a  pound  toa  pound-and  a-half 
of  butter  per  day  on  fair  pasture,  and  dairy¬ 
men  tell  me  there  are  herds  of  cows  in  this 
county  that  average  two  pounds  per  cow 
daily  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  best 
feed  in  the  Spring,  for  grass  is  the  only  feed 
they  get.  I  know  of  no  butter  dairymen  who 
feed  more  than  perhaps  a  little  dry  hay,  if  it 
should  be  an  unusually  hard  Winter.  Cows 
are  milked  for  five  months  of  the  best  feed  on 
the  range;  then  go  dry  and  “pick  their  liv¬ 
ing”  till  the  next  Spring.  m’c  g. 

Eureka,  Humbolt  Co.,  Cal. 
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If  you  want  midwinter  flowers  from  pan¬ 
sies,  violets  and  Christmas  Roses  now  in 
cold-frames,  frost  must  be  excluded  and  light 
and  sunshine  freely  admitted.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  thick  bank  of  dry  fitter  or 
leaves  around  the  frame,  and  a  substantial 
covering  of  straw  mats  or  other  material  over 
the  sashes,  the  covering  to  lie  rolled  aside  in 
mild  weather  and  even  in  hard  frosty  weather 
if  the  6un  is  shining  on  the  frame.  But  re¬ 
place  the  coverings  at  night,  or  early  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  event  of  frosty  weather. 
Cold-frames  filled  with  centranthuR,  phloxes, 
pentstemons,  wall  flowers,  biennial  stocks, 
and  other  somewhat  tender  or  young  plants 
for  next  Summer’s  garden,  need  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  so  thickly  as  in  the  above  case,  nor  need 
they  be  uncovered  at  all  in  the  event  of 
steady  frosty  weather.  As  damp  is  rather 
hurtful  to  the  plants,  ventilate  freely  in  fav¬ 
orable  weather,  and  when  a  mild  spell  comes 
remove  the  sashes  altogether.  Sometimes 
young  plants  in  cold-frames  suffer  for  want 
of  water  in  Winter:  if  the  earth  is  dry  give 
it  a  good  watering.  But,  on  the  other  haud, 
if  your  frames  are  already  too  moist  and  the 
plants  in  them  are  damping  off,  ventilate 
more  freely,  remove  every  particle  of  decay¬ 
ing  matter,  Btir  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  if 
the  plants  begin  to  crowd  one  another,  either 
pluck  off  a  lot  of  the  roughest  leaves  or  re¬ 
move  somtf  of  the  plants. 

*  * 

If  you  have  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
ventilate  a  little  as  often  as  you  can;  even 
in  frosty  weather  while  the  sun  is  shining  on 
it  you  can  open  the  ventilators  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  or  more.  In  severe  weather  rather 
let  the  regular  temperature  fall  a  few  de¬ 
grees  under  the  average  than  drive  your 
heating  apparatus  too  bard.  A  dry,  harsh 
heat  is  bad  for  plants.  Maintain  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  by  sprinkling  water  about  on  the 
floor  and  benches,  but  do  not  spill  it  on  the 
warm  pipes,  else  it  will  rise  in  steam  which  is 
hurtful  to  the  planes. 

*  ♦ 

The  Rural  has  a  kind  word  for  the  Tea 
Plant  for  ornamental  hedges  in  the  Southern 
States.  My  knowledge  of  it  there  coincides 
with  this  favorable  opinion  of  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  greenest  and  thriftiest  of  evergreen 
bushes,  stands  the  Summer  sunshine  with 
apparent  impunity,  growB  well  on  upland. 
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and,  providing  the  grounibewell  drained, 
it  will  bear  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without 
being  hurt.  It  blossoms  freely  in  early 
Spring,  the  flowers  are  white  with  a  bunch  of 
yellow  anthered  stamens,  and  it  bears  lots  of 
seeds  which  are  about  the  size  of  chinquapins. 
When  sown  these  seeds  germinate  freely. 
The  Tea  Plant  is  also  easily  increased  from 
layers.  For  the  South  it  is  a  fit  companion 
for  Magnolia  fuseata,  Pittosporum  Tobira, 
Cape  Jessamines,  Raphiolepses  and  other 
ornamental  evergreen  shrubs  that  bear  the 
Southern  Summers  unhurt,  but  are  too  tender 
for  our  Northern  Winters. 

*  * 

Mary  Wager- Fisher,  p.  706,  says:  “The 
pitcher  plant — nepenthes— ns  most  people 
know,  is  one  of  the  meat-eating  plants,  a  dis¬ 
covery  made  by  *  *  *  Darwin.  The  flow¬ 
er,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  vase  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tip  of  the  leaves,  contaius  an  in. 
toxieating  liquid  that  has  an  aroma  which  at. 
tracts  insects,  which  when  allured  into  the 
pitchers  are  then  quietly  digested  by  the 
plant,”  Perhaps  they  are.  Insects  seek  and 
are  captured  in  these  traps,  but  most  certain¬ 
ly  a  meat  diet  (?)  or  rather,  the  putrefying 
meat  hastens  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  trap. 
Another  fact  is,  that  the  finest  and  longest- 
lived  pitchers  on  the  plants  are  those  from 
which  insects  and  other  meat  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  pitchers  are  not  the  flowers  of 
the  nepenthes  any  more  than  the  pitcher-like 
leaves  of  our  common  side-saddle  flower  are 
its  blossoms;  no,  the  pitchers  of  nepenthes  are 
merely  ornamental  tendrils. 

COLD  pits. 

A  Virginia  lady  writes:  “Your  lady  read 
ers  belong  mostly  to  farmers’  families,  among 
whom  not-houses  are  rarities,  but  cold  pits 
are  becoming  common.  Please  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  them.”  A  serviceable  cold  pit  is 
four  feet  deep,  Dine  or  twelve  feet  long,  b)4 
feet  wide,  lined  with  spruce  plank  supported 
by  cedar  split  posts,  braced  with  three-inch 
by  four-inch  scantlings — braces  at  ends  and  at 
six  feet  intervals  aud  where  they  may  act  as 
rafters;  intervening  rafters  to  be  of  two-inch 
by  three-inch  strips,  dovetailed  into,  but  not 
nailed  to,  the  pit  lining.  If  your  plants  are 
large  you  may  need  a  deeper  pit;  its  length 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  sashes  you  wish 
to  use, giving  three  feet  to  a  sash;  it9  width 
being  six  inches  narrower  than  the  length 
(six  feet)  of  your  sashes  allows  of  a  fair  pitch 
and  the  sashes  to  lie  full  on  the  frame,  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  throw  off  water  and 
keep  all  snug  aud  dry  within.  See  that  the 
edges  of  che  upper  planks  are  beveled  so  that 
the  sashes  shall  lie  flat  on  the  two-inch  thick¬ 
ness  rather  than  on  the  narrow  edge.  Hot¬ 
bed  sashes  are  three  feet  wide,  six  feet  long, 
1)4  to  inch  thick,  and  glazed  with  six  by 
eight  iucaes  single  or  double  thick  glass,  and 
when  they  leave  the  factory  are  finished  so 
far  as  glazing  and  priming  are  concerned. 
They  cost  then  from  $3  to  $9.50  each.  When 
you  get  them  give  them  one  or  two  good  coats 
of  paint,  and  afterwards,  a  single  coat  every 
second  year,  and  your  sashes  should  last  for 
many  years.  I  prefer  the  lighter  sashes  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  easy  to  handle.  In  glazing 
sashes,  the  glass  is  bedded  in  putty,  tacked 
into  place,  then  puttied  again  on  the  cop,  as  is 
the  case  with  glass  on  old-built  greenhouses, 
or,  in  fact,  in  windows;  but  I  do  not  like  that 
way  of  setting  glass.  1  prefer  the  modern 
method,  namely :  Bed  the  glass  in  putty,  tack 
it  into  place  with  large-sized  brads  and 
points,  use  no  putty  at  all  on  che  upper  side, 
but,  instead,  a  stout  coat  of  white  paint.  Tne 
drainage  in  a  cold  pit  should  be  perfect,  and 
at  front  and  back  of  the  pit  the  bank  (if  there 
be  one)  or  lay  of  the  land  should  be  so  that 
water  would  run  away  from  rather  th  m  to¬ 
wards  the  pit.  Drip  from  the  sashes  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  evil  in  pits,  it  is  caused  by  condensed  va¬ 
por  within  the  pit,  the  thawing  of  the  frost 
upon  the  glass  aud  by  too  little  pitch  in  damp 
weather.  Grooving  the  strips  of  the  sashes 
would  help  matters,  but  that  is  somewhat  im¬ 
practicable,  zinc  strips  turned  up  at  the  edges 
ami  fastened  under  the  wooden  strips  would 
lead  off  the  drip,  and  a  steep  pitch 
assist  in  mending  matters  in  all  oases. 
Home-made  straw  mats  six  feet  by  seven 
feet  are  an  excellent  warm  covering  to  put 
over  che  sashes,  providing  you  have  light 
shutters  three  feet  by  seven  or  soven-and-one- 
half  feet  to  lay  over  them  to  keep  them  dry; 
but  a  wet  mat  of  any  kind  is  a  poor  covering. 
Shutters  made  of  one-half-inch  matched  pine 
boards,  planed,  are  light,  easy  to  handle, 
very  effectual,  and  with  care  will  last  a  dozen 
years.  Snow  is  a  warm  covering,  and  in 
case  of  severe  frosty  weather  may  lie  on  the 
pit  for  some  time,  but  as  soon  os  a  thaw  comes, 
off  with  the  snow,  else  it  will  melt  and  wet 
your  coverings,  cause  drip  in  your  pit  and 
mold  on  your  plants.  In  the  event  of  pro¬ 
longed  severe  weather  partly  uucover  one  or 
two  of  the  sashes  for  a  little  while  at  noon  so 
as  to  give  light,  and  if  there  is  bright  sun¬ 
shine  at  the  time  ventilate  a  little,  too;  but 


cover  up  early.  Until  severe  weather  sets 
in  ventilate  your  pits  freely.  In  fine  weather 
pull  down  or  lay  back  the  sasbes,  and  in 
rainy  weather  tilt  them  up.  Although  a 
gentle  rain  may  benefit  your  plants,  a  soak¬ 
ing  rain  will  make  things  bo  wet  that  should 
frosty  weather  soon  follow  and  you  have  to 
shut  up  closely,  leaves  aud  soft-wooded  plants 
will  be  apt  to  rot  badly.  Pick  off;  gather  up 
and  remove  all  decaying  leaves  aud  other 
matter  and  keep  everything  as  clean  and  free 
from  mold  as  you  can.  If  you  nurse  your 
plants  too  warmly  in  the  Fall  they  will  be. 
come  so  tender  as  to  be  liable  to  injury  when 
severe  frost  comes.  Keep  them  as  inactive 
as  you  can  till  towards  Spring,  when  they 
will  start  to  grow  more  vigorously  and  bloom 
better  than  if  you  stimulated  them  in  Winter. 
To  the  people  of  the  Southern  and  more 
favorable  Middle  States  a  cold  pit  may  be 
turned  to  as  good  account  as  a  small  green¬ 
house  may  be  in  the  North,  and  instead  of  a 
house  to  store  plantB  in,  it  may  be  used  as 
a  greenhouse  to  grow  and  bloom  them  in. 
Chinese  Primroses,  cinerarias,  cyclamens, 
pelargoniums,  Tea  Roses,  arbutilons,  and 
other  Winter  favorites  can  be  grown  well 
in  a  cold  pit.  And  if  the  pit  be  a  double  or 
span-roofed  one  with  a  pathway  down  the 
middle,  so  much  the  better  for  the  plants  and 
the  more  enjoyable  for  the  owner.  These 
soft  wooded  flowering  plants  should  be  kept 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  and  in  fair 
weather  receive  the  all  day  light  and  free 
ventilation.  A  span-roofed  pit  should  run 
east  and  west,  thus  exposing  a  full  broadside 
to  the  south,  and  in  this  way  get  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  sunshine  available. 

*  * 

I  do  not  like  repotting  house  plants  in  mid¬ 
winter.  Even  the  bunches  of  coleus,  geran¬ 
ium,  salvia,  ageratum,  abutilon,  end  helio¬ 
trope  cuttings,  for  next  Summer’s  garden  and 
which  are  now  pot- bound  and  starving  will  not 
hurt  a  bit  if  kept  so  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Were  they  repotted  now  they  would  take  up 
a  lot  of  room,  need  a  deal  of  attention,  and 
with  good  care  would  get  too  big  before  plant¬ 
ing-out  time.  If  you  want  a  good  show  of 
Vinca  rosea  next  Bummer,  the  sooner  you  sow 
a  lot  the  better.  The  white  one  with  the  red 
eye  is  the  favorite.  These  vincas  are  excel¬ 
lent  Summer  plants;  they  delight  and  flourish 
in  the  warm  sunshine  and  keep  in  blossom 
from  tbe  time  they  are  planted  out  till  frost 
kills  them  in  the  Fall.  Spring  raised  plants 
need  too  much  coaxing  to  grow  to  get  them 
large  enough  to  make  a  show  at  planting  time, 
hence  the  reason  why  we  should  sow  so  early. 
Many  gardeners  sow  them  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  Seed  a  year  old  is  perfectly  good, 
but  two-year-old  seed  is  not  to  be  trusted. 


Pcnnolcu]ical. 


KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEAR. 


WILLIAM  PARRY. 


There  appeared,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Rural,  an  extract  credited  to  C.  M.  Hovey, 
representing  the  Kieffer  Hybrid  pear  as  being 
of  poor  quality.  That  may  be  his  opinion; 
people’s  tastes  d  ffer;  and  a  fruit  that  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  one  person,  may 
not  be  so  to  another,  and  the  quality  of  differ 
ent  specimens  of  the  same  variety  of  fruit 
may  differ;  we  sometimes  find  Lawrence 
pears  of  poor  quality,  bitter  and  disagree¬ 
able,  though  the  Lawrence  is  considered  a 
good  pear.  The  same  may’  be  said  of  other 
varieties:  there  are  several  circumstances  to 
be  observed — the  pear  should  be  well  grown 
on  a  healthy  tree,  and  properly  ripened. 

It  requires  several  years  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  a  new  fruit.  At  one  time  the 
editor  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  a  pop¬ 
ular  and  influential  paper,  denounced  in 
strong  terms  the  Kieffer  Hybrid  pear  as 
“  worthless”— “totally  worthless  in  (his)  es¬ 
timation— at  least  as  a  table  fruit.”  Since 
then,  having  become  better  acquainted  with 
its  merits,  he  has  changed  his  views,  and 
placed  it  in  the  select  list  of  valuable  fruits 
recommended  to  his  numerous  readers. 

It  is  natural  for  the  iutroducer  of  a  new 
fruit  to  esteem  it  highly,  aud  no  doubt  C. 
M.  Hovey  does  esteem  the  Hovey  Seedliug 
Strawberry,  Introduced  forty  years  ago, 
higher  than  the  Albany  Seedling  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date;  yet  the  verdict  of  fruit  growers  in 
our  wide  couutry  of  fifty  millious  of  people, 
is  against  him.  if  we  judge  by  the  catalogue 
of  the  American  Bornological  Society  where 
there  are  but  17  stars  given  to  the  Hovey 
aud  63  to  the  A  Ibany  Seedling.  Some  are  fond 
of  the  peculiar  piquant  aroma  of  rijie  Kieffer 
pears,  and  during  the  Fall  I  indulged  in  eat¬ 
ing  one  or  more  almost  every  evening  be¬ 
fore  retiring,  in  preference  to  the  Lawrence 
pear,  of  which  we  had  plenty.  I  never 
claimed  for  the  Kieffer  best  quality’.  In  a 
description  given  on  a  former  occasion,  I 


rated  it  as  "  simply  good;  about  equal  to  the 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme.”  In  reply  to  this 
Dr.  Thurber  says,  “  We  think  he  does  what 
is  unusual  with  introducers  of  new  fruits, 
i.  underestimates  its  quality.”  “Our 
recollection  is,  that  it  has  a  refreshing  brisk¬ 
ness  that  the  Duchesse  has  not.  The  fruit, 
while  it  may  not  come  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  “  best,”  is  of  sufficiently  good  quality 
to  be  acceptable  to  those  who  esteem  the  Bart¬ 
lett,  which,  while  regarded  as  second  or  third- 
rate  by  critical  amateurs,  meets  the  general 
taste,  and  every'  candidate  for  popular  favor 
must  stand  comparison  with  that  best 
known  of  all  our  pears.”  “We  have 
not  in  a  long  time  seen  a  fruit  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  unite  so  many  elements  of  popu¬ 
larity  as  ‘Kieffer’s  Hybrid,’  and  shall 
be  much  disappointed  if  it  does  not  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  and  profitable  market  fruit.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower,  bears 
early,  is  very  productive  and  apparently  as 
free  from  disease  as  the  Sand  Pear,  which  i3 
one  of  its  parents.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size, 
of  an  attractive  color  aud  keeps  well,  never 
decaying  at  the  core.  ” 

The  Centennial  Fruit  Committee  gave  it  a 
prize  medal  and  certificate,  as  introducing  “a 
new  race  of  great  excellence;”  and  at  the 
fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Horticultural  Society  it  received  “  hon¬ 
orable  mention,”  It  was  tested  and  found  of 
“good  quality.”  And  at  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Burlington  County  Agricultural 
Society,  held  1841,  it  was  awarded  the  only 
prize  medal  given  to  any  pear.  The  editor  of 
Gardeners’  Monthly,  in  the  January  number, 
1880,  says:  “  We  have  eaten  fruit  of  the  Kief¬ 
fer  pear,  wnich  was  equal  in  luscious  richness 
to  any  pear  we  have  ever  eaten,”  [Has  he  not 
since  changed  his  opinion  ?  Eds.]  The  whole 
of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial,  who  had  some 
fruit  before  them,  also  seem  by  their  report  to 
have  had  a  favorable  experience  of  the  Kief¬ 
fer.  Now,  if  there  are  some  gentlemen  who 
have  had  fruit  of  it  that  was  not  commendable, 
it  is  no  more  than  general  experience  with 
other  fruits,  for  everybody  has  had  Vicars  and 
Flemish  Beauties  and  other  fruits,  that  were 
not  worth  eating.  If  these  poor  samples  hap 
pen  to  be  sent  for  opinions,  of  course,  no  edi¬ 
tor  can  do  anything  else  but  speak  of  them 
accordingly.  We  expect,  some  time,  to  have 
a  poor  specimen  of  the  Kieffer,  as  well  as  of 
any  other  kind;  but  that  will  not  alter  our 
opinion  about  the  excellent  fruit  we  have 
tasted.” 

One  extensive  pear-grower  who  exhibited 
800  varieties  of  pears  at  one  exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  in  Pbila- 
delphia,  stated  that  “  his  faith  in  the  Kieffer, 
as  the  coming  pear,  was  supreme.”  He  had 
the  past  year  about  200  busl  ,els  of  this  vari¬ 
ety,  all  grown  upon  grafts  set  two  years  ago 
last  Spring.  The  fruit  sold  readily  in  market 
at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  half- peck,  and  se¬ 
lected  specimens  at  from  25  to  50  cent3  each. 
He  says  that  the  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  pears 
will  revolutionize  the  whole  business  of  pear¬ 
growing,  aud  make  pears  more  plentiful  than 
heretofore. 

Aaother  extensive  fruit-grower  in  this 
neighborhood,  who  has  been  sending  Kieffer 
pears  to  Philadelphia  market  for  three  years 
past,  finds  the  demand  and  price  have  in¬ 
creased  each  year  as  the  fruit  became  better 
known.  In  the  Fall  of  18S(J  Kieffers  sold  at 
25  cents  a  half  peck;  in  1881  they  brought  50 
cents  a  half  peck,  while  goed  Lawrence  pears 
were  selling  in  the  same  market  at  20  cents; 
and  in  the  Fall  of  1S82  he  had  40  bushels, 
mostly  grown  on  young  grafts  set  two  years 
last  Spring,  which  sold  readily  at  50  to  75 
cents  per  half  peck,  and  he  disposed  of  several 
bushels  to  one  person  at  #6  per  bushel. 

Kieffers  also  found  customers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  several  bushels  grown  in  Burling¬ 
ton  County,  N.  J.,  were  shipped  to  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  aud  although  delayed  a  week  by 
an  accident  on  the  railroad,  they  sold  readily 
on  arrival  at  $6  per  bushel,  the  same  as 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  writer  of  this  imported  in  1840,  from 
France,  813  varieties  of  best  selected  pears 
and  carefully  planted  them;  since  then  he  has 
added  to  the  orchard  many  others  that  were 
highly  recommended,  but  has  never  found 
any  other  variety  that  eombiued  so  many  de¬ 
sirable  elements  of  profit  to  the  fruit-grower 
as  Kieffer’s  Hybrid  Pear,  which  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  grower  when  propagated  on  pear 
stalks  from  buds  cut  from  healthy  standaid 
trees  having  no  quince  sap  in  them.  It  is  an 
early  bearer,  will  produce  fruit  the  second 
year  from  the  graft  set  iu  older  trees,  and  on 
young  trees  when  three  yeurs  from  the  buds, 
and  it  is  enormously  productive.  The  fruit 
is  large,  measuring  from  10V^  to  11  inches 
around,  weighfug  from  10  to  13  ounces  each, 
and  very  uuiform  in  size.  It  is  of  double 
turbinate  shape,  pointed  at  each  end;  skin 
greenish-yellow,  some  russet;  flesh  white, 
buttery  and  j  uicy.  It  ripens  in  October  and 
will  keep  through  November  when  other 
pears  are  scarce  and  high-priced. 

The  Kieffers  color  up  beautifully,  giving  a 


rich  yellow  appearance ;  red  cheek  next  to 
the  sun.  They  do  not  rot  until  very  ripe,  and 
remain  firm  at  the  core  to  the  last.  They 
have  been  shipped  to  England,  and  bear  trans¬ 
portation  as  well  as  apples.  Possessing,  as 
it  does,  so  many  good  qualities,  this  variety 
is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  pear  eul 
ture,  and  will  occupy  the  same  position  among 
pears  that  the  Concord  does  among  grapes, 
and  the  Albany  Seedling  has  heretofore 
among  strawberries. 

The  Kieffer  is  the  pear  for  the  millions  and 
can  be  grown  as  easily  and  abundantly  as 
apples,  and  sells  much  higher  in  mar  set. 

Delicious  flavor  is  not  the  only  property  for 
fruit  growers  to  look  for.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  considerations  for  those  wrbo  wish  to  grow 
fruits  for  profit  are  to  obtain  trees  and  plants, 
that  are  hardy  and  productive,  yielding  an 
abundance  of  fruit  of  fair  quality,  that  carries 
well  and  sells  well  in  market.  Fruits  that 
cannot  be  grown  to  a  profit  will  not  be  much 
grown  for  market. 

My  advice  to  the  young  fruit  grower,  is  to 
plant  what  pays  best  in  bis  section,  and  look 
to  the  columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  the  results  of  valuable  experiments  that 
are  being  carefully  made  continually,  and 
freely  distributed  through  that  National  Jour¬ 
nal  to  all  the  subscribers  thereof. 

We  have  planted  and  tried  to  grow  the 
Orange,  Hornet  and  other  choice  varieties  of 
raspberries,  but  could  make  no  profit  from 
them  here;  while  10  acres  of  Brandy  wines — 
dry,  firm  berries,  not  of  best  quality  for  table 
use— yielded  one  season  26,800  quarts  which 
carried  well,  looked  well  and  sold  for  $4,338,50, 
and  after  deducting  all  expenses,  left  a  net 
profit  of  $2,800 — an  average  of  $380  per  acre. 

Apples  that  are  the  most  delicious  for  table 
use  are  not  the  most  profitable  to  grow  for 
market.  Maiden’s  Blush  and  Early  Hagloe, 
second  or  third-rate  apples,  are  very  profit¬ 
able  tor  market  and  largely  grown;  while 
the  luscious  Summer  Fearmain  and  Early 
Joe,  apples  of  first  quality,  are  not  profitable 
nor  much  grown,  one  tree  of  each  bemg 
plenty  for  one  farmer  to  have.  The  Secbel,  the 
most  delicious  of  all  pears,  is  not  very  profit¬ 
able  nor  much  grown  here  by  market- men. 

We  have  planted  trees  and  tried  to  raise 
the  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  plums  of  the  finest  quality;  but  they 
could  not  resist  the  eureulio,  and  we  got  but 
little  fruit  aud  no  profit  from  them  and  quit 
growing  those  varieties,  while  the  Wild  Goose, 
a  little  red  plum,  was  yielding  more  than  a 
bushel  to  a  tree,  which  sold  readily  in  market 
at  $3  per  bushel;  they  are  very  profitable  and 
being  planted  largely. 

Peaches  and  Bartlett  pears  have  been  and 
still  are  the  most  popular  fruits  in  their  season. 
Unfortunately  they  both  ripen  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  both  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
there  is  no  need  of,  nor  much  call  for,  other 
fruits.  Fortunately  Kieffer  pears  come  in 
later,  and,  being  larger,  handsomer,  firmer, 
bearing  transportation  better,  and  having  no 
competition  in  the  market,  sell  higher  than 
either  peaches  or  Bartlett  pears  in  the  season. 
Kieffer  pears  come  at  a  season  to  occupy  a 
vacancy  not  filled  by  any  other  fruit;  and 
fruitgrowers  may  cultivate  all  the  peaches 
and  Bartletts  to  which  they  can  properly 
attend,  and  have  another  orchard  of  Kieffers 
to  come  in  later  yielding  more  profit  than 
both  of  the  others. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


PEAR  BLIGHT. 


GENERAL  WM.  H.  NOBLE. 


I  believe  there  are  different  sorts  of  pear- 
blight.  Why  does  not  the  Rural  ?  I  grant 
I  have  not  suffered  very  damsgingly  from  the 
ailment;  but  1  regard  the  blight  that  kills 
one  or  more  of  the  limbs  or  a  whole  tree  as 
entirely  unlike  that  which  only  blurs  or 
blackens  and  makes  pale  the  leaf.  I  have 
never  had  but  one  case  of  pear- blight  that 
destroyed  a  limb  ;  not  one  that  has  ruined  a 
tree.  But  every  year  some  of  my  trees  have 
their  leaves  dimmed,  enfeebled  in  their  work, 
or  entirely  blighted  and  blackened  and  they 
drop.  Some  trees  are  more  susceptible  than 
others.  The  Pemberton,  the  most  beautiful 
of  pears,  and  one  of  the  best  August  varieties, 
rarely  perfects  its  crop.  The  leaves  all 
blacken  and  fall.  Next  comes  the  Flemish 
Beauty  as  a  sufferer  from  the  ailment.  This 
and  the  cracking  of  its  fruit  have  forced  me  to 
•graft  all  trees  of  that  variety. 

In  that  only  case  of  limb  blight  I  cut  off 
the  limb  down  well  below  the  deadened  barb. 
The  tree  has  never  since  had  a  symptom  of 
the  disease.  That  was  a  pure  case  of  limb 
blight  aud  leaf  blight  together;  the  leaves 
bluckeued,  aud  the  bark  withered  up,  above  a 
mar ked  cirele ;  but  the  other  leaves  held  on, 
while  those  that  blackened  under  leaf  blight 
dropped  and  left  the  spray  of  the  tree  unin 
jured.  To  me  the  leaf  blight,  pure  and 
simple,  seems  entirely  unlike  that  which  kills 
the  wood  as  well.  1  believe  the  former  to  be 
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the  work  of  some  fungoid  growth  less  viru¬ 
lent  than  that  which  attacks  the  wood.  In 
the  latter  ease  the  leaf  i«  not  the  first  thing 
attacked,  but  the  wood  and  the  leaf  catch  the 
virus  gradually,  and  the  latter  blackens  and 
hangs  in  its  place;  whereas  in  the  leaf  blight 
simply  the  foliage  show's  different  grades  and 
characters  of  the  seme  ailment,  as  if  it  had 
several  different  sources.  The  leaves  of  some 
trees  aff3cted  by  it  never  drop,  but  all  over 
are  covered  with  a  livid  greenish  dust;  others 
are  marked  with  black  spots,  as  if  from  some 
insect’s  sting ;  while  in  others  the  black  blight 
beginning  on  the  edges,  soon  covers  all  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  and  they  fall,  leaving  the 
fruit  to  stand  its  hand  alone 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  resistance 
of  trees  to  this  leaf  blight,  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  Hericart,  the  Bartlett,  the  Belle 
Lucrative,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  and  many  other 
trees  rarely  suffer  an  attack,  w  hile  some  suffer 
every  year,  and  others  average  good  crops. 

Now,  would  not  sulphur  dusted  over  pear 
leaves  work  the  same  cure  for  their  fungoid 
blights  as  it  has  for  the  oidium,  which  for  so 
many  years  made  the  grape  an  uncertain  crop? 


farm  (Topics. 


RURAL-  PRIZE  -SERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

PIxtST  PRIZE. 


CLEM  AULDON. 

[The  above  Is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Rural 
JCw-Vorker  last  year,  the  obj.ct  being  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  hav- 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  In  farming.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  trials  of  an  Impoverished  begin¬ 
ning  to  real  success.] 

I. 

My  experience  end  observation  have  been 
confined  entirely  to  the  West.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  which  maybe  drawn  from  this  com¬ 
munication,  are  applicable  to  the  western 
farmer  6nd  the  western  way  of  doing  things, 
and  these  remarks  are  calculated  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  that  younger  generation  of 
farmers  who  are  disposed  to  pursue  “  The 
Star  of  Empire.” 

The  United  States  allows  "every  person, 
being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  widow,  or  sin 
gle  person  over  twenty-one,  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  Unitfd  States,”  end  every  naturalized 
foreigner  [Yes,  and  any  person  who  has  filed 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such. — 
Eds  ],  a  Pre-emption  and  Homestead  of  160 
acrep,  each  ;  also,  in  certain  districts  of  tim¬ 
ber,  a  TreeClaimof  the  same  size,  making,  in 
all,  480  acres  of  land.  The  Homestead  is  a  gift 
from  the  Government  .upon  condition  of  a  five- 
years’  occupation  and  improvement  of  the 
land  ;  the  Pi  e  emption  costs  $ l  25  an  acre  for 
single  minimum  land  (land  outside  of  railroad 
limits),  and  $2  DO  an  acre  for  double  minimum 
land— t  e.,  laud  lying  within  railroad  limits 
wherever  any  road  has  a  land  grant;  and  the 
Tree  Claim  is  obtained  by  plauung  and  culti¬ 
vating  t»n  acres  of  timber  for  fight  years. 
(This  is  according  to  the  Timber  Culture 
laws  of  1878;  am  not  pasted  on  the  law  since 
1880).  [No  changes  in  the  law  have  since 
been  made  as  regards  the  conditions  stated. — 
Eds  ]  There  are  certain  limits  and  restric¬ 
tions  prescribtd  by  the  Department  which 
any  one  may  learn  by  applying  to  the  local 
Land  Office,  or  to  most  land  lawyers  and 
agents. 

It  is  in  the  New  West  almost  exclusively 
that  these  offers  are  open;  and  it  is.  therefore, 
safe  to  say,  that  one  of  the  best  ways  for  an 
energetic  poor  man  to  get  a  start  in  life,  is  to 
select  some  good  location  where  Government 
land  is  obtainable,  and  take  up  a  Homestead. 
There  are  many  instances  where  it  would  not 
be  advisable  for  a  man  with  a  large  family 
to  do  so — in  many  cases  it  is  extremely  fool¬ 
ish — but  for  the  man  who  is  full  of  energy  and 
enterprise,  and  especially  the  young  man 
who  has  his  life  before  him  and  wants  to 
follow  farming  for  a  business,  one  of  the 
best  avenues  to  independence  is  that  to  the 
Western  Homestead.  But  if  the  man  was  born 
and  raised  in  Ihe  Eastern  or  Middle  Btates, 
and  ha3  never  bean  away  from  home,  let  him 
weigh  this  matter  deliberately  before  making 
the  change.  Let  him  remember  that  he  is 
going  among  strangers  and  new  surroundings, 
and  that  he  will  be  met  on  every  hand  by 
change  and  novelty.  Oftentimes  it  may  be 
better  for  him  to  farm  on  shares  where  he 
is  acquainted,  and  where  he  can  rent  to  good 
advantage— for  a  year  or  two,  at  least.  One 
of  the  drawbacks  to  all  new  countries  is  the 
poverty  of  the  immigrants,  and  frequently 
the  great  stumbling- block  to  the  settler  is  lack 
of  means.  These  things  must  all  be  considered. 


We  will  suppose,  however,  that  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  West.  He  may  be  a  man 
with  a  small  family,  or  simply  a  wife,  or  be 
may  be  a  single  man.  Right  here,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  let  me  drop  a  warning  note: 
Whoever  you  are,  or  wherever  you  may  in¬ 
tend  to  settle,  do  not  take  a  step  in  the  dark. 
Go  and  look  the  land  over  Bnd  know  what 
you  are  doing  before  it  is  irretrievably  too 
late.  Do  not  spend  all  you  have  in  getting 
there,  and  then  perhaps  find  thatyour  destina¬ 
tion  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  your  expecta¬ 
tions.  Do  not  lie  misled  by  immigration 
pamphlets  and  smooth-tongued  agents  or 
glowing  newspaper  descriptions  written  by 
some  paid  reporter.  Ail  of  these  things  you 
are  expected  to  guard  against,  but  you  must 
go  still  further;  even  the  honest  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  in  their  new  homes  is  misleading. 
The  peculiar  advantages  of  their  own  little 
town  and  their  own  county  become  a  sort  of 
mania.  The  newspaper  man  weaves  it  into 
bis  editorials,  the  merchant  aud  the  lawyer 
and  the  doctor  talk  it  in  their  business,  and 
the  minister  unconsciously  incorporates  it  in 
bis  sermon  and  breathes  it  in  his  prayer.  But 
we  pass  over  all  this  and  get  on  to  the  ground. 

If  an  observing  man  ware  traveling  through 
the  West  for  thefirst  time,  say  in  newly  settled 
portions  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  or  Dakota,  he 
would  doubtless  be  impressed  with  the  vast 
amount  of  farm  machinery  owned  by  men 
who  have  no  improvements,  and  exposed  to 
the  weather  the  year  round.  The  opportuni 
ties  for  running  in  debt  in  new  countries  are 
generally  excellent,  and  most  persons  seem 
disposed  to  improve  the  opportunities.  These 
machines  are  nearly  all  sold  on  time,  mostly 
on  chattel  security  with  notes  drawing  from 
six  to  eight  aud  ten  per  cent,  interest,  and  the 
implements  are  purchased  by  men  who  could 
ill  afford  to  buy  them  even  if  they  had  the 
cash,  and  a  barn  to  house  them  in.  Still  less 
is  it  policy  for  a  poor  man  to  run  in  debt  for 
a  reaper  and  pay  ten  per  cent  interest  on  an 
investment  that  depreciates  30  percent,  every 
year.  This  is  what  might  be  called  "poor 
farming  by  a  poor  man.”  The  farmer  realizes 
that  it  is  what  he  saves  that  makes  him  rich, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  a  judicious  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  but  also  to  reasonable 
treatment  and  care  of  the  thing  purchased. 

We  will  start  out  with  a  supposition : — Say 
the  man,  to  begin  with,  has  a  small  family,  a 
team,  some  cows,  enough  money  to  build 
some  kind  of  a  house  and  stable,  with  six 
months’  provisions  and  $500  to  *1,000  of  capi 
tal.  The  amount  of  money  actually  necessary 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  energy  and 
capabilities  of  the  man;  but,  unless  he  has 
the  team,  provisions  and  some  money,  he  had 
better  work  ior  wages  or  work  with  some 
one  who  has  more  means.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  try  to  farm  with  nothing.  Two  or  three 
families  that  are  acquainted,  or  single  men 
with  limited  means,  who  are  opening  up  new 
farms  may  find  it  profitable  to  live  near  each 
other  and  work  together  the  first  year  or 
two.  This  plan,  however,  is  liable  to  prove 
unpleasant  unless  the  parties  know  each  other 
well  and  have  a  thorough  understanding. 

The  first  requirements  will  be  a  well  of  good 
water,  a  dwelling  house  and  shelter  for  the 
stork.  The  building  of  the  house  will  be 
governed  greatly  by  circumstances,  and  a 
great  many  points  will  suggest  themselves 
according  to  the  means  and  experience  of  the 
parties.  Time  is  a  great  consideration  to 
farmers  in  a  new  country,  and  frequently 
both  time  and  money  may  be  economized 
by  utiliziig  some  of  the  material  provided 
by  nature.  If  in  a  timbered  country,  trees 
may  be  used  for  a  log  house;  on  the  vast 
prairies  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  or  Dakota,  the 
surface  of  the  grass  land  may  be  used  for  a 
"  sod-house,”  and  in  many  parts  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  an  adobe  (collo¬ 
quially  pronounced  "  doby”)  home  may  bo 
built  out  of  the  common  soil.  This  is  some 
what  similar  to  the  concrete  or  "grant” 
house  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  Any  of 
these  make  comfortable  houses  for  either 
Summer  or  Whiter,  though  there  is  nothing 
elegant  about  them.  But  if  it  is  a  home  aud 
has  no  mortgage  hanging  over  it,  taste  and 
ingenuity  will  devise  many  ways  of  making 
it  pleasant  and  attracti.e.  Ali  know  how 
"bome-l  ke  ’the  old-fashioned  log-house  may  be 
made  to  appear.  The  sod  houses  can  be  lathed 
and  plastered  on  tbe  inside,  and  the  "dobys” 
when  plastered  inside  and  cemented  and 
“  pointed  ”  on  the  outside  to  imitate  masonry, 
present  a  fine  appearance,  and  would  scarcely 
suggest  the  idea  of  being  made  from  mud. 
And  if  you  economize  $100  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  house  aud  then  put  that  $100  into 
cows,  you  have  an  investment  that  is  not 
wearing  out  every  year,  and  it  may  afford 
ready  money  some  day  when  you  need  it. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  by  the  new¬ 
comer  is,  what  kind  of  farming  shall  en¬ 
gage  his  attention.  He  wishes  to  employ  his 
time  and  invest  his  money  in  a  manner  that 
will  bring  him  the  largest  returns,  aud  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  float  with  the  tide.  If 
wheat  is  the  staple  crop  the  stranger  seems  to 


have  an  idea  that  nothing  but  wheat  will  pay. 
If  everybody  raises  corn,  then  it’s  corn  for 
him.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  country  but 
sheep,  then  he  must  invest  his  money  in  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool.  Now,  I  should  say,  right  here 
lies  the  pitfall  for  the  small  farmer  or  poor  man. 

Probably  the  particular  kind  of  farming  is 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  precise  man 
nsr  in  which  the  thing  is  done — tbe  exercise 
of  judgment  and  the  general  management,  and 
perhaps  the  man  must  be  governed  largely  by 
his  location  and  his  markets;  but  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  almost  universally,  that  where  a  sin¬ 
gle  crop  becomes  the  staple  product,  there  is 
generally  some  opening  for  a  man  with  small 
means  that  will  enable  him  to  catch  the  dimes 
a  little  faster  than  his  conservative  neigh  bor 
who  follows  in  the  1  eaten  path. 

For  instance,  take  Minnesota.  Tin's  State 
has  a  reputation  as  a  great  wheat  country. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Minnesota  flour  and 
of  the  wonderful  ease,  with  which  a  farmer 
grows  a  big  crop  of  fine  No.  1  wheat.  The 
farmer  from  the  East  comes  out  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  speedy  fortune  in  wheat  farmitig, 
He  can’t  be  persuaded  that  it  is  not  the  big 
geet  thing  in  the  country,  and  he  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  try  anything  else  for  several  years. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts?  I  suppose  that  the 
boy  who  has  been  kicked  by  a  mule  is  always 
afraid  of  anything  that  has  four  legs  and  a 
pair  of  long  ears;  and  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
this  wheat  raising  by  poor  farmers  that  I  may 
be  unduly  prejudiced,  but  I  believe  the  facts 
will  bear  me  out  in  my  assertion.  I  am  aware 
that  when  a  man  says  anything  against 
wheat  raising,  be  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  for  he  is  liable  to  have  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  “  by  the  ears,”  But  let  us  theorize  a 
little.  I  prefer  to  deal  in  generalities  rather 
than  figures;  for,  although  they  will  not  lie, 
yet  figures,  like  lovers,  are  sometimes  very 
disappointing. 

But  if  we  cannot  figure  auy,  still  we  may 
do  a  little  guessing.  Say  we  are  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  Southwestern  Minne¬ 
sota,  Northern  Iowa  or  Eastern  Da¬ 
kota.  You  "  guess  ”  that  you  will  go 
into  the  wheat  business  and  raise  20  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  I  "guess”  you  are  surer  of  13 
than  30  on  an  average,  taking  one  year  with 
another.  You  may  get  $1  per  bushel  for 
your  wheat  if  you  can  hold  it  until  Spring, 
and  yon  may  be  forced  to  sell  it  in  the  Fall  for 
60  cents.  Say  the  }  ield  is  18  bushels  and  the 
price  75  cents,  that  is  $13,50  au  acre.  Now, 
suppose  you  raise  corn  instead  of  wheat.  If 
you  can  get  40  bushels  to  the  acre  and  sell  for 
25  ceutB,  that  is  $10  an  acre;  but  if  you  only 
get  30  bushels  and  have  to  sell  for  15  cents, 
that’s  "a  horse  of  another  color,”  But  there 
iB  more  to  the  story.  You  have  only  oneway 
to  dispose  of  your  wheat;  that  is,  to  load  it 
into  the  wagon  and  haul  it  to  town.  You  can 
do  the  same  with  the  corn,  or  you  can  put  it 
into  a  bog  or  a  steer  and  drive  it  to  town. 
You  do  not  have  to  rush  it  off  on  a  certain 
day,  you  can  take  more  than  ooe  load  at  a 
time,  you  ought  at  least  to  get  three  cents  per 
pound  for  your  hog,  and  that  is  30  cents  per 
bushel  for  your  corn  Everything  connected 
with  the  production  of  wheat  is  expensive.  It 
requires  good  machinery  to  put  it  into  the 
ground,  it  take9  costly  machinery  to  harvest 
it,  and  it  is  expensive  work  thrashing  it. 

Wheat  at  its  best  is  not  a  very  big  thing  for 
the  ordinary  farmer,  and  when  it’s  au  "off” 
year,  he  is  fortunate  if  he  does  not  run  be¬ 
hind.  The  man  with  small  means  must  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  crop  as  soon  as  harvested,  and  at 
that  time  of  the  year  it  nsualiy  sell*  at  a  price 
very  little  above  the  cost  of  production. 
Where  everybody  raises  wheat  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  cheap.  Then  again,  nearly  every 
mau  that  puts  in  40  acres  of  wheat  seems  to 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  buy  a 
harvester  and  all  the  other  machinery  used  in 
the  business.  If  he  has  no  money,  then  he 
buys  on  time  and  pays  interest  on  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  seed-drill  aud  harvester.  This  is  no 
small  item,  and  it  becomes  still  more  serious 
when  all  this  machinery  has  to  stand  out  and 
take  tbe  weather. 

"Well,”  somebody  says,  "what  are  we  to 
do  if  we  go  to  a  wheat-raising  country  and 
cannot  raise  wheat?”  That  is  a  difficult  ques 
tiou  to  answer  definitely.  But  this  much  may 
be  said;  if  1  were  going  to  begin  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  I  should,  above  all  things, 
keep  out  of  debt.  Invest  no  money  in  expen 
Bive  farm  machinery,  and  letsome  one  else  raise 
the  wheat.  If  1  had  not  money  enough  to 
buy  a  plow  and  harrow,  tiien  I  should  only 
buy  the  plow;  if  not  enough  to  buy  the  plow 
and  pay  cash,  then  I  should  go  without.  Hire 
your  machinery  of  some  one  and  pay  cash  for 
the  use  of  it  until  you  can  buy  without  run¬ 
ning  in  debt.  But  to  the  matter  of  crops:— 
Begin  by  investing  something  in  stock  of  some 
kind.  If  you  have  not  the  money  to  buy 
cows,  thou  buy  a  few  calves.  They  are  grow¬ 
ing  night  anu  day,  Winter  and  Summer.  The 
grasshoppers  may  come  and  take  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wheat,  but  they  will  leave  the  calves 
and  leave  the  grass  to  feed  them  on.  The 
calves  will  soon  grow  into  cows  and  the  cows 


will  soon  have  calves.  If  you  have  nothing 
to  feed  them  on,  they  can  pick  their  living  in 
the  Summer  and  you  can  put  up  hay  to  feed 
them  through  tbe  Winter.  In  most  parts  of 
the  West  there  is  an  abundance  of  wold  grass, 
and  if  you  have  no  land  that  will  cut  hay, 
and  no  straw-stack  or  corn-stalks,  then  sow 
some  barley  or  oats  or  almost  auy  kind  of 
small  grain,  and  cut  it  while  it  is  in  the  milk, 
just  before  it  turns,  and  cure  it  the  same  as 
hay.  This  will  take  the  place  of  grain  and 
hay  and  save  the  expense  of  thrashing  oals 
for  your  horses.  Iu  Tucson,  Arizona,  you 
will  see  barley  in  this  shape  shipped  in  by  the 
car-load  from  California.  It  is  cut  in  a  green 
State,  cured  and  baled  with  the  common  hay 
press,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  hay  yon  find  at 
the  corrals  and  feed  stables.  Whether  you 
are  near  town  or  away  out  in  the  country 
you  can  have  calves.  If  you  haven’t  tbe 
money  to  get  many,  get  a  few.  If  you  can’t 
buy  one,  trade  for  it.  Get  something.  Get  a 
colt,  or  a  pig,  or  a  sheep.  The  younger  they 
are  the  less  they  cost,  and  as  tbe  seasons 
slip  around  they  have  grown  into  matured 
creatures  while  you  have  sown  aud  harvested 
two  or  three  crops  of  wheat  and  are  trying 
to  figure  out  the  profits  on  it.  Next  to  tbe 
“almighty  dollar,”  the  young  animal  is  the 
poor  man’s  best  friend. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  stock  or  market  gardening,  or  small 
fruits,  but  prefer  to  confine  yourself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  grain  raising,  don’t  stake  every¬ 
thing  on  a  wheat  crop.  Try  some  corn  and 
oats.  If  wheat  is  cheap  that  year,  or  the  crop 
chances  to  be  a  poor  one,  you  may  hit  it  in 
the  corn  or  the  oats.  In  many  portions  of  the 
West  flax  is  a  much  better  crop  than  wheat, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  very  hard  on  the  land. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


LAND  PLASTER  OR  GYPSUM. 


I  know  a  farmer  who  generally  mauages  to 
be  spreading  plaster  on  his  land  when  his 
neighbors  are  drawing  out  manure.  He  once 
told  me  that  his  reason  for  so  doing  was  to 
draw  and  fix  the  ammonia  that  was  floating 
in  tbe  air.  Gypsum  is  a  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime  and 
water.  Its  merits  are  often  under  and  some¬ 
times  over-estimated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  of  great  value  in  growing  coi  n,  potatoes, 
and  other  green  crops  On  grass  land,  too, 
its  marked  improvement  is  often  plainly  ob¬ 
servable.  By  experiment,  a  piece  of  the  field 
being  left  without  the  plaster,  application 
will  show  a  line  of  difference,  the  rich,  dark- 
green  being  wbere  the  plaster  was  applied. 
One  thing  must  be  kept  in  mind— that  when 
applied  to  peas,  it  has  the  power  to  make 
them  hard,  and  it  is  impossible  to  boil  them 
soft,  as  1  have  learned  by  experience.  But 
it  high  tens  the  color  of  many  flowering 
plants,  if  liberally  applied  on  certniu  soils. 

Annie  L.  Jack. 


Gypsum  scattered  in  the  stable  is  a  power¬ 
ful  absorbentof  ammonia,  thus  preventing  a 
great  waste  of  this  valuable  fertilizer.  For 
the  same  purpose  it  is  useful  when  sprinkled 
in  privies  aud  on  compost  heaps.  Where  its 
good  effects  are  not  at  once  apparent,  it  is 
waste  of  money  to  continue  applying  it.  H. 


fkli)  Crojis. 


THE  RURAL  PRIZE  00RU  REPORTS. 


How  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc. 


Medina,  Orleans  Co  ,  N.  Y. — I  planted  the 
Rnrul  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  May  30  on  a 
plot  38  feet  sq  iare;  soil  a  clay  loam.  Quack 
sod.  May  10  I  applied  two  loads  of  niauure 
from  a  black-smith’s  shop  (horse  manure  and 
hoof  parings)  and  plowed  and  harrowed  well 
the  same  day.  May  30  harrowed  again. 
Marked  in  rows,  four  feet  one  way  and  about 
twenty  two  inches  the  other,  and  dropped 
one  kernel  at  each  crossing  of  the  rows  and 
covered  with  a  hoe.  There  were  171  kernels 
but  only  100  germinated,  the  weather  beiug 
cold  and  wet  at  the  time.  The  corn  grew 
nicely  and  on  July  30  I  removed  700  suckers 
and  left  about  300,  many  of  which  bore  fine 
ears.  The  corn  was  cultivated  once  and 
hoed  three  times.  Flat  cultivation.  The 
first  ears  were  ripe  September  20.  Corn  was 
harvested  October  4th,  husked  Oct.  10 
and  weighed  Nov.  1st;  number  of  ear’s  was 
360.  Ears  weighed  851  pounds;  shelled  155 
pounds.  The  higbt  of  stalks  averaged  ten 
feet.  Many  stalks  had  two  or  three  good 
ears  of  corn.  Many  of  the  ears  weighed  more 
thun  one  pound  each  and  were  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  inches  long.  The  corn  generally 
was  eight-rowed,  but  1  found  four  ears  with 
twelve  rows.  Wm.  H.  Chamberlain. 

[This  yield  is  at  the  rate  of  150.5  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre.— Edb.] 


Ada,  Harding  O.,  Ohio.— I  planted  144 
grains  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  on 
May  8  in  a  clay  loam  soil;  size  of  plot  33x33 
feet.  On  account  of  cold  rainy  weather  only 
04  grains  grew.  I  manured  them  in  the  hill 
with  stable  manure  and  worked  five  times  with 
the  hoe.  Two  of  the  stalks  broke  off  in  a 
wind  storm  in  July  and  two  smutted,  leaving 
me  90  stalks  of  corn.  On  Nov.  there  were  190 
pounds  five  ounces  of  corn  on  ear  and  142 
pounds  13  ounces  of  shelled  corn.  There 
were  1S6  ears  and  42  nubbins  the  greatest 
yield  from  one  grain  being  nine  ears,  making 
3380  grains  of  corn  which  weighed  four  pounds 
seven  ounces.  The  heaviest  ear  weighed  one 
pound  13  ounces.  Two  of  the  longest  ears 
were  13  and  13Jq  inches  long.  Two  of  the 
tallest  stalks  were  13  feet  seven  inches  and  14 


we  gave  it  a  hoeing.  Corn  was  husked  and 
shelled  as  directed.  When  shelled,  it  weighed 
187^  pounds.  Jas.  Stinchcomb. 

[Yield  at  tbe  rate  of  132.9  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre. — Eds  ] 


!  easily  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it 
run  somewhat  on  the  point,  by  giving  it 
plenty  of  “suck"  and  at  the  same  time  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  running  too  deep  by  notching  it 
upon  the  sulky  Thus  you  can  carry  the  weight 
of  the  plow  and  furrow-slice  on  the  truck. 
Some  of  the  Rural  correspondents  seem  to 
think  that  sulky  plows  are  not  wholly  carried 
upon  the  truck  ;  this  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  true,  but  by  a  closer  investigation,  they 
will  find  that  the  implements  are  so  carried.  A 
sulky  plow  while  standing  is  not  wholly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  truck,  but  it  is  while  at  work. 
This  seems  contradictory.  Let  us  see  :  The 
plow  is  bitched  to  the  sulky  by  tbe  beam  in 
fiont  of  the  plow,  the  plow  proper  being  be¬ 
hind  the  trucks,  and  it  will  tip  down  when 
raised  while  standing,  throwing  the  front  end 
of  the  beam  up,  but  the  moment  the  team  be¬ 
gins  to  pull,  the  plow  is  level* d  up  and  held  in 
this  position  as  long  as  the  team  pulls  and  the 
plow  moves,  and  thus  by  the  draft  of  the 
team  the  weight  of  the  plow  and  furrow  is 
held  on  the  truck. 

Another  cause  of  heavy  draft  in  sulky 
plows  is  brought  about  by  the  farmer  himself, 
by  allowing  the  plow  to  become  dull  and  worn 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  not  run  deep 
enough  without  being  held  in  the  ground  by 
the  weight  of  the  sulky  and  driver,  so  that 
the  whole  weight  is  carried  by  the  plow  in  the 
manner  of  a  sled.  Then,  indeed,  the  sulky 
plow  becomes  a  horse-killer. 

Bellefontaine,  O.  D.  B.  Tanger. 


nailed  to  the  body  of  the  hive.  The  alighting 
board,  c,  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  nailed  to  two 
right-angled  triangular  pieces,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  sc  d.  d.  In  moving  tbe  bees  into  the 
cellar  it  is  better  to  hav®  the  alighting  board 
separate  from  the  hive  on  bottom  board. 

Feeders  — The  advantages  of  feeding  bees, 
though  questioned  hy  some,  are  beyond  doubt 
very  great.  When  bees  lack  stores,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  preserve  their  lives.  When  bees 
are  not  gathering,  stimulative  feeding  to  keep 
them  breeding  pays  a  wondrous  percentage 
on  the  expense,  as  I  have  thoroughly  proved 
many  times.  The  requisites  of  a  good  feeder 
are  cheapness,  position  just  above  the  brood 
so  that  the  bees  can  take  feed  on  cold  days, 
and  so  arranged  tbet  the  feed  can  be  put  in 
without  any  disturbance  to  the  bees.  The 
feeder  illustrated  at  Fig.  30,  is  one  made  by 
John  White,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.  It  is  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  tne  Simplicity  feeder  and  the 
Shuck  feeder,  aDd  in  my  opinion  is  superior 
to  them  both.  As  the  engraving  shows,  it  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  two-inch  plank  about  six 
inches  wide  and  nine  inches  long.  In  this 


[The  above  reports  are  for  the  seventh, 
eighth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  prizes, 
as  awarded.  The  sixth  and  ninth  prize  tak¬ 
ers  have  been  requested  to  furnish  further  de¬ 
tails,  which  have  not  been  received. — Eds.] 


Some  Potatoes.— With  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potato  I  am  better  pleased  this  year 
than  I  was  last.  It  has  yielded  better  and 
been  of  finer  quality.  Beauty  of  Hebron  was 
among  the  best  and  Queen  of  the  Valley 
was  the  largest-sized.  The  American  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum  is  good,  except  that  the  eyes 
are  deep-set.  I.  J,  Blackwell. 


Having  read  the  discussions  on  sulky  plows 
with  much  interest,  and  having  had  some 
experience  with  them,  I  will  here  give 
Rural  readers  a  few  thoughts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  tyro  in 
the  use  of  a  sulky  plow  is  the  difficulty  expe¬ 
rienced  iu  driving.  He  will,  in  ail  probabil¬ 
ity,  think  that  if  the  lead  horse  is  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  the  plow,  being  held  Dy  the  sulky,  will 
land  itself  properly,  but  this  it  will  not  do, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  drive  carefully  with  a 
tight  line  and  hold  the  team  as  steady  as  in 
laying  off  a  land.  This,  in  my  opinion,  wor¬ 
ries  the  team  as  much  as  any  other  feature 
about  the  sulky  plow.  Th^  natural  walk  of  a 
team  will  cause  it  to  vibrate  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinually,  and  each  vibration  will  change  the 
width  of  the  furrow  that  the  plow  is  cutting; 
and  as  a  consequence  it  is  very  difficult  to 
plow  straight.  The  inclined-wheel  plow  pro¬ 
fesses  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  is  to  the  contrary. 

Another  cause  of  heavy  draft  in  sulky  plows 
is  the  stiffness  with  which  they  necessarily 
run;  being  held  level  by  the  sulky,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  cant  from  side  to  side  as  a  hand 
plow  does,  but  are  forced  to  cut  straight 
through  any  and  all  kinds  of  ground;  where 
as  a  hand  plow  is  allowed  to  bunt  the  easiest 
way  through  by  canting  from  side  to  side. 
That  this  is  a  cause  of  heavy  draft  in  sulky 


Bee  Feeder.— Fig  30. 

wide,  deep  saw  cuts  are  made.  Five  are  cut 
in  the  one  illustrated.  The  center  one  is 
marked  a.  At  one  end  these  troughs  do  not 
reach  to  the  end  by  two  inches  This  leaves 
the  platform  marked  6.  An  inch  hole,  c,  is 
cut  through  the  middle  of  this  platform.  By 
tacking  narrow  strips  about  the  upper  outside 
edge  of  this  we  form  a  rim  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  high,  and  to  this  we  tack  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth.  Thus  the  wire  cloth  is  raised  above  the 
edges  of  the  troughs  and  the  platform,  so 
that  the  bees  can  pass  easily  over. 

To  use  this  feeder  we  place  the  hole  c  over  a 
corresponding  hole  in  the  quilt  or  honey 
board.  To  feed  we  simply  turn  the  honey  or 
sirup  on  to  the  wire  cloth.  I  keep  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  on  the  feeder,  so  as  not  to  daub 
the  chaff  cushion  as  I  lay  it  over  the  feeder  to 
make  all  close  and  warm  after  feeding.  As 
this  is  kept  in  the  upper  story  above  the  bees, 
which  from  the  tight  fitting  quilt  or  honey- 
board  cannot  be  reached  by  the  bees,  we  can 
feed  with  no  disturbance  to  the  bees,  and 
with  no  danger  of  being  stung. 

My  8oraper — Fig  31  represents  my  iron 
scraper,  which  is  very  convenient  to  scrape 
off  propolis,  to  pry  up  frames  and  to  draw 
aebs.  It  is  made  of  iron,  and  costs  but 
very  little. 

The  Bee  Tent. — Every  bee-keeper  knows 
how  unpleasant  it  is  to  handle  bees  in  the 
Autumn  or  at  other  times  when  they  are  not 
gathering.  The  handling  of  bees  at  such 
times  is  quite  likely  to  incite  robbing,  and  so 
often  results  in  no  little  damage.  The  bee 
tent  is  so  made  that  it  covers  the  bee  keeper 
at  such  times  and  the  danger  of  being  stUDg 
and  of  inciting  robbirg  is  entirely  avoided. 
The  one  which  I  have  and  which  1  illustrate, 
Fig.  29,  is  made  of  light  pine  strips,  and  sur’ 
rounded  at  the  top  and  ends  by  thin  factory 
cloth,  and  at  the  sides  by  wire  cloth.  It  is  six 
feet  high,  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  widp.  The 
side  faces  are  square,  with  a  cross-bar  in  the 
center,  and  it  is  well  braced  at  the  upper 
corners,  as  seen  in  tha  figure.  There  are  no 
permanent  eud  cross  bars,  except  at  the  top, 
and  these,  e,  e,  in  Fig.  29  are  double  and 
hinged  together  in  the  middle,  and  also 
hinged  to  the  vertical  pieces,  so  that  the  sides 
can  be  brought  close  together  by  simply  al¬ 
lowing  these  bars,  c,  c,  to  fall  down.  The 
center  end  cross-bars  are  not  made  fast,  but 
are  put  in  as  we  wish  to  use  the  tent.  These 
Bar 8,  a,  a,  are  rabbeted  at  the  ends,  to  fit  into 
middle  side- bar,  and  when  in  place  stretch 
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BKE-HrvK.— Fig.  27. 

feet.  Some  of  the  stalks  were  eight  inches 
in  circumference.  Whole  number  of  stalks 
and  suckers  236,  C.  Pugh. 

[Yield  at  the  rate  of  145.3  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre. — Eds.] 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


The  Hive. — The  characteristics  of  a  good 
hive  are  simplicity,  cheapness,  ease  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  ease  of  manipulation.  It  ought 
also  to  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  2, S00  cubic 
inches.  After  long  trial  of  the  various  hives, 
and  close  attention,  I  have  decided  in  favor 
of  the  hive  illustrated  herewith.  The  hive  is 
one-an-one  half  story.  The  body,  a,  is  one 
foot  wide  and  deep,  and  two  feet  long,  inside 
measurement.  A  rabbet  is  cut  from  the  inside 
of  the  side  pieces  at  the  top  to  form  a  shoulder 
on  which  the  frames  may  rest,  Just  below 


Montickllo,  Piatt  Co.,  Ill— The  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  Corn  was  planted  in  a  plot  33 
feet  square  on  sandy  loam.  No  manure  had 
been  used  for  two  years  on  the  land,  which 
produced  cabbage  last  year.  The  ground  was 
plowed,  then  raked  and  divided  into  ten 
rows  with  15  grains  in  a  row.  One  hundred 
and  ten  grains  grew'.  The  stalks  aver¬ 
aged  from  ten  to  thirteen  fe-t  in  bight. 
The  corn  ripened  the  last  week  in  October; 
there  were  216  ears  and  a  few  nubbins,  and 
the  weight  in  the  ear  was  a  little  more  than 
200  pounds,  and  the  shelled  corn  weighed 
154  pounds.  Phillip  H.  Conard. 

[Yield  at  the  rate  of  136.1  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre.— Eds.] 

La  Grange,  La  Grange  Co.,  Iud.— On  May 
10,  I  planted  153  grains  of  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Fiiut  Corn  on  3S  feet  square  of  land 
that  bad  been  planted  to  corn  the  year  before. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  yellow  clay 
subsoil,  mixed  with  gravel.  All  the  stimulant 
I  used  was,  perhaps  half  a  ton  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  an  old  sheep  stable.  The  ground  was 
deeply  plowed  aud  thoroughly  cultivated 
with  a  spring-tooth  hairow,  after  which  I 
maiked  it  off  iu  rows  4x2  feet  apart,  and 
planted  one  grain  in  a  hill.  At  this  time  the 
weather  was  very  unfavorable  for  any  kind 
of  vegetation.  The  corn  was  very  long  in 
germinating,  but  finally  121  sprouts  ventured 
above  ground.  Stoles,  birds,  and  cutworms 
reduced  the  number  to  110.  This  remnant 
soon  began  to  make  a  vigorous  growth.  I 
cultivated  shallow,  thoroughly,  and  often, 
keepiug  the  ground  as  nearly  flat  as  possible. 

I  never  let  a  weed  get  a  start  1  watched  its 
vigorous  growth  with  much  pleasure.  Now 
for  the  result: — On  or  about  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember  I  gathered  aud  weighed  my  corn, 
and  had  211  pounds  in  the  ear;  which,  when 
shelled,  gave  me  152>,  pounds  of  shelled  corn. 

V  011  will  please  observe  that  I  had  a  stand  of 
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plows  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
share  of  a  sulky  plow  wears  much 
faster  than  that  of  a  hand  plow 
under  similar  circumstances.  A  16-iDch  plow 
is  too  large  for  three  horses  in  most  kinds  of 
ground  when  plowed  at  the  proper  depth,  al¬ 
though  a  16  inch  plow  will  do  better  w-ork 
than  a  smaller  one  for  the  reasm  that  it 
raises  the  furrow  higher  and  throws  it  farther 
and,  as  a  consequence,  pulverizes  the  ground 
better  and  turns  trash  under  better. 

We  have  several  kiuds  of  sulky  plows  as 
well  as  hand  plows  made  expressly  for  ease 
of  draft.  This  thejr  get  at  the  expense  of 
quality  of  work.  They  may  be  know  u  by  the 
cut  of  the  moldboard.  In  them  this  is  cut 


this  is  nailed  or  tacked  a  narrow  strip  of 
tin  which  projects  a  little  above  the  rab¬ 
bet,  so  the  frame  may  rest  on  the  edge  of 
the  tin.  This  prevents  the  bees  from  gluirg 
the  frames  too  tightly  to  the  hive.  One  inch 
from  the  top  a  narrow  strip  of  board,  b,  in 
Fig.  27  is  nailed  to  form  a  support  for  the 
upper  story  c.  The  entrance  is  cut  from  the 
end  and  shows  in  the  figure. 

The  second  etorv  is  like  the  other,  only  P  is 
but  seven  Inches  high,  is  two  inches  wider  and 
longer,  and  nas  no  rabbet,  no  tin,  or  any  en¬ 
trance  cut.  It  is  marked  0  in  Fig.  27.  The 
frame  shows  in  the  hive,  and  is  marked  d.  It  is 
know  n  as  the  Gallup  frame,  and  is  11  and  14 
Inches  square.  Its  advantages  are  lightness  and 
consequent  ease  of  handling,  the  firmness  with 
which  it  holds  the  comb  and  its  convenient 
size  for  foiming  a  compact  chamber  for  win¬ 
tering  and  for  forming  nuclei  in  queen  rear¬ 
ing.  The  cover  is  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
It  may  be  made  flat  or  with  a  gable.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  slanting  roof,  as  I  think  this  kind  betr 
ter  and  neater.  Such  a  one  is  represented  in 
Fig.  29,  at  the  left. 

The  bottom  board,  Fig.  28,  aisa  plain  board 
nailed  to  two  by-four  scautling,  b,  b  1  pre¬ 
fer  it  separate  from  the  hive.  Perhaps  if  I 
sold  many  bees,  or  moved  my  bees  much,  or, 
kept  a  great  many  bees,  I  might  prefer  it 


Bottom  Board.— Fig.  28. 

a  little  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  plot. 
T  planted  cabbage  in  the  missed  hills. 

Nelson  Slater 

[Yield  at  the  rate  of  134.8  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre. — Eds.] 


Scraper.— Fig.  81. 

the  sides  apart.  Hinged  to  these  are  the 
braces  i.  i,  which  when  booked  at  the  end 
above,  where  the  two  pieces,  0,  c.  binge  to¬ 
gether,  stretch  the  tent,  and  make  it  appear 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  At  one  end  the  cloth 
is  not  tacked,  but  is  fastened  by  a  loop  over 
a  nail,  so  Ikat  it  is  easy  to  get  under  the  tent. 

In  preparing  our  bees  for  the  Winter  this 
Fall  we  have  used  this  and  we  have  not  been 
troubled  with  th»ir  stinging  at  all.  They  are 
Syrian  bees  too.  The  engraving  is  penciled 


l ikfiw,  Seneca  Co.,  O.-The  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint  Corn  was  planted  about  tbe 
first  of  June.  Dt  n’t  remember  tbe  precise 
date;  162  kernela  were  planted,  and  137  giew. 
I  he  soil,  a  mixture  of  sand  aud  clay,  was  not 
underdrained.  Ground  plowed  10  days  be¬ 
fore  planting.  Fertilized  with  hog  manure, 
'hen  harrowed  aud  planted,  as  directed  in 
Rural.  Cultivated  four  times  w  ith  douhle- 
shovel  plow ;  the  second  time  we  plowed  it. 
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FORESTRY.— No.  31. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 


Cape  Cod. 

Planting  on  waste  lands  of  the  wind-blown 
peninsula — The  poor,  worn  out  sands  of 
Orleans— Mr.  Kenricke's  experience — The 
success  of  Mr.  Jos.  S.  Fay  at  Woods  Holl — 
Bis  situation,  manor  and  methods— Ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sea  winds — Imported  trees — 
Seeds  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
hausted  pasture-lands— Those  thrown  in 
shallow  furrows  more  successful;  various 
kinds  used — Natives  preferred — Actual 
measure  and  results — Valuations  of  artifi¬ 
cial  timber  lots— Planting  will  pay  even  on 
poor  soils. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  occasionally 
seen  notices  of  the  tree  planting  that  has  been 
in  progress  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  and 
a  visit  of  inspection  was  determined  upon,  the 
results  of  which,  with  information  kindly 
furnished  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  will 
now  be  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural. 
The  western  end  A  the  extended  region 
known  as  the  Cape  is  made  up  of  diluvial 
drifts  composed  of  gravels,  with  frequent 
boulders  m  Lxed  w  i  th  sands.  The  eastern  horn 
of  this  peninsula  is  almost  pure  sand  washed 
up  from  the  sea,  and  tossed  by  the  winds  into 
changing  dunes  so  happily  described  by  the 
keen  observer,  Thoreau,  that  all  who  have 
read  bis  “  Cape  Cod  *  will  feel  like  revisiting 
'amiliar  scenes  when  they  explore  the  region 
even  fo  .*  the  first  time,  and  though  interested 
alone  in  the  woody  growth  of  the  land. 
Years  this  region  was  chiefly  valued  for 
Its  wood,  b  it  even  this  was  greatly  diminished 
by  the  Introduction  of  sheep-husbandry.  As 
already  stated,  the  soil  covering  the  drift  is 
exceedingly  shallow,  the  land,  to  a  western 
farmer  appears  so  poor  that  he  wonderB  how 
any  one  could  expect  to  make  a  living  from 
it  1  y  agriculture.  Wide  tracts  are  covered 
by  a  miserable  grass  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  patches  of  bushes,  savins,  Scrub- 
oaks,  Wax  Myrtle,  and  huckleberries. 

Occasionally  the  Pitch  Pines  rear  their  low 
heads  above  the  undergrowth,  and  this  species 
has  wisely  been  employed  in  making  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  reforesting,  that  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  and  are  crowned  with  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  success  in  the  production  of  fire¬ 
wood,  not  timber,  though,  under  [favorable 
conditions,  as  formerly,  in  the  natural  forests 
the  Pmus  rigida  furnished  dimension  timb¬ 
ers  of  value. 

The  method...  pursued  in  attempting  to 
clothe  these  bare  fields  with  tree-growth  were 
indeed  very  primitive:  the  seeds  were  sown 
broad-cast  upon  the  surface,  and  the  young 
plants  were  allowed  to  struggle  as  best  they 
might  among  the  scanty  herbage.  Observa¬ 
tions  were  made  at  two  points,  one  at  Orleans, 
which  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  where  it  is  very  narrow,  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  on  one  side  almost  meeting  those 
of  the  Bay  on  the  other.  Here  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Kenricke  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  examine  his  plantations  of  the 
Pitoh  Pine,  which  had  been  sown  in  furrowB 
about  five  feet  apart.  The  trees  were  making 
a  fair  growth  and  looking  well  except  where 
attacked  by  an  insect  that  destroyed  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoot.  Mr.  Kenricke  had  plowed  a  small 
tract,  on  which  he  had  planted  other  species 
which  were  cultivated.  The  soil  is  very  thin 
and  when  lying  fallow,  or  covered  with  trees, 
the  surface  has  little  vegetation  except  mosses 
and  lichens. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  are  about  1,000 
acres  appropriated  to  trees,  a  portion  of  which 
has  already  been  cut  off  for  fire-wood  and  has 
yielded  very  satisfactory  returns. 

The  country  eastward  from  Sandwich  was 
mostly  bare  or  partially  covered  with  bushes, 
but  here  and  there  extensive  tracts  had  been 
planted  with  the  Pitch  Pine,  in  rows  which 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  It  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  visitor  interested  in  sylvi¬ 
culture,  not  that[some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
planted,  but  that,  with  the  demonstration  be¬ 
fore  them  that  trees  could  quickly  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  soil  that  is  worthless  for  any  other 
use,  any  land  should  be  allowed  to  remain  idle 
wuen,  in  a  few  years,  a  rich  harvest  could  be 
derived  from  the  wood  markets  of  Boston  so 
accessible  by  water. 

The  other  and  by  far  the  most]  interesting 
visit  was  made  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph 
8.  Fay,  at  Woods  Holl,  at  what  Mr.  Thoreau 
might  have  called  the  shoulder  of  Cape  Cod, 
as  he  styles  Orleans  the  elbow.  This  region  is 
broken  into  hills  and  hollows,  irregular  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  stony  and  gravelly  drift  being  in¬ 
tersected  by  low  grounds,  swamps  and  inlets 
from  the  sea.  In  this  part  of  Barnstable,  as 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Plymouth,  there 
was  a  greater  proportion  of  natural  woods, 
containing  e  mere  liberal  proportion  of  white 
pine  end  oaV«. 


At  the  very  southwest  corner  of  this  shoul¬ 
der  was  found,  at  Woods  Holl,  the  interesting 
plantations  of  our  worthy  friend  who  had 
dared,  in  the  very  teeth  of  old  ocean,  to  brave 
his  storms,  and  to  plant  trees  to  shelter  him¬ 
self  from  the  wild  sea-storms  to  which  he  was 
exposed  on  three  sides.  The  visit  and  inspec¬ 
tion  were  deeply  interesting  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory;  but  to  do  the  subject  justice  it  will 
be  best  to  quote  his  own  account,  with  which 
he  has  kindly  favored  the  writer*. 

After  referring  to  some  small  experiments 
of  others  in  neighboring  towns,  in  which  small 
patches  of  handsome  White  Pine  had  been 
produced  from  seed,  he  says:  “  I  know  of  hut 
few  attempts  to  plant  a  body,  say  even  an 
acre,  of  deciduous  trees  from  the  seed,  such  as 
Oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  aBk,  maple,  Black 
and  Yellow  Birch,  either  of  which  I  am  sure 
would  give  satisfactory  results.”  Referring 
to  a  lot  of  100  square  rods  of  cheBtnuts  on  poor 
soil,  he  says  the  owner  estimates  the  timber  to 
be  worth  $300,  which  is  $450  per  acre.  The 
trees  were  planted  45  years  ago;  on  such  land 
no  other  crop  w  ould  have  done  better. 

“  I  will  now  come  to  my  own  experience, 
which  can  be  briefly  stated.  Iu  1S54  I  took 
possession  of  a  place  1  had  purchased  at  Woods 
Holl,  at  the  south  western  extremity  of  Cape 
Cod,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  Vineyard 
Sound  on  the  south  and  Buzzard’s  Bay  on 
the  north,  to  the  shores  of  both  of  which  my 
land  extended.  My  house  was  prettily  situ¬ 
ated,  with  regard  to  the  water,  fronting  south, 
standing  above  Little  Harbor,  so-called,  and 
looking  upon  and  over  the  Sound.  In  the 
rear,  to  the  northward,  the  land  rose  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  not  far,  till  it  reached  a  ridge,  or 
series  of  bare  hills,  running  parallel  to  and 
overlooking  the  Sound.  Over  and  behind 
these,  on  the  north  slope  and  in  a  valley  un¬ 
seen  from  the  water  on  the  south,  were  about 
25  acres  of  natural  growth  of  oak,  hickory, 
beech  and  Hop-Hornbeam,  with  a  few  Pep- 
peridge  and  Red  Maples  on  the  borders  of  a 
swamp  In  sight  of  my  house,  about  the  har¬ 
bor  and  indeed  in  all  the  village  there  was  not 
a  tree  to  be  seen  except  three  of  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  Poplar,  nor  was  there  a  single  ever¬ 
green  on  my  whole  place." 

(To  be  continued.) 


iilisallfiumts. 


CATALOGUES  ETC..  RECEIVED. 


Business  Directory  of  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway.  This 
little  volume  of  288  pages  is  a  complete  busi¬ 
ness,  professional  and  manufacturing  guide 
to  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  along  the 
above  popular  route.  Carefully  and  consci¬ 
entiously  compiled  by  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
Sweetland,  it  should  be  a  valuable  work  of 
reference  for  all  interested  in  this  section  of 
which  it  treats. 

Cotton  ank  Woolen  Mills  ok  Europe. 
This  pamphlet  of  398  pages  consists  of  reports 
of  the  U.  S.  Consuls  in  Europe,  in  answer  to 
a  circular  from  the  Department  of  State.  It 
is  published  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congress  and  the  Revenue  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Problem,  David  A.  Wells  in  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Review. 

Regulative  Action  ok  Birds  upon  In¬ 
sect  Oscillations.  By  S.  A.  Forbes,  Nor¬ 
mal,  Ill. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  ok  Agri¬ 
culture  for  1882. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  Dec.  25. — Small  grain 
in  this  section  was  a  success,  but  corn  is  about 
half  a  crop  and  not  very  sound  at  that.  1 
think  corn  will  bring  75  cents  a  bushel  by 
June  1.  Our  buyers  are  paying  to-day  for 
corn  55  cents;  oats,  84;  potatoes,  75.  Potatoes 
yielded  a  good  crop,  but  rotted  badly  in  the 
Fall.  Hogs  are  very  low,  considering  the 
corn  crop,  buyers  paying  $6  a  100  pounds  for 
good  to  choice  packing  lots.  Our  creameries 
are  doing  well  this  Winter  by  their  patrons, 
paying  $1.50  for  December  and  November, 
and  in  January.  They  will  pay  $1.60  and  $1,70 
for  February.  l.  c.  d. 

Baileyville,  Ogle  Co.,  January  2.— The 
new  year  begins  auspiciously.  Snow  fell  on 
Christmas,  sufficient  to  renew  the  sleighing, 
and  as  the  roads  are  solid  and  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  the  holidays  have  been  spent  very  pleas¬ 
antly.  Visiting  has  been  quite  general  and 
there  have  been  many  happy  family  reunions. 
Business  among  the  farmers  has  not  been  very 
brisk  the  past  two  weeks,  as  the  depression 
in  the  prices  of  grain  and  hogs  had  a  tendency 
is>  “hiprnenb, ;  **»q  look  for  a  re¬ 


vival  in  business  to  set  in  again  soon.  In 
conversation  with  some  planing-mill  men 
yesterday  I  learn  that  they  are  expecting  a 
large  run  of  work  the  ensuing  Spring  and 
Summer  in  building.  The  past  year  has  been 
a  prosperous  one  in  this  respect,  as  there  have 
been  a  great  many  new  improvements  made 
in  both  town  and  country.  May  the  work  of 
improvement  and  progress  move  on!  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  still  paid  its  weekly 
visits  regularly,  and  has  always  been  a  wel¬ 
come,  entertaining  and  instructive  visitor. 
Long  may  it  live  and  prosper  1  w.  B.  d. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co.,  Dec.  27.— The 
lest  part  of  the  Fall  and  the  early  part  of  the 
Winter  season  have  been  peculiarly  like  the 
former  parts  of  the  year  1882.  Cold  weather 
came  and  snow  fell  just  before  Thanksgiving, 
and  there  were  four  snow  storms  and  three 
weeks  of  moderate  Winter,  the  ground  contin¬ 
ually  oovered  tbe  meantime.  It  began  to 
thaw  about  the  19th,  then  rained  continually, 
but  lightly  for  nearly  three  days,  which  took 
the  snow  completely  oft"  and  left  the  wheat 
fields  fresh  and  green,  the  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  too,  were  not  too  closely  cropped.  Yes¬ 
terday  was  a  delightfully  sunshiny,  quiet 
day,  just  freezing  in  the  shade  and  not  too 
much  thawing  in  the  sun.  To-day  is  much 
the  same.  If  to  morrow  (Christmas)  is  like 
either,  we  shall  have  all  the  agreeable  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Florida  Winter  Christmas,  plus 
20  degrees  lower  temperature. 

If  the  measure  of  the  business  activity,  and 
I  may  add  social  excitement  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  is  also  the  measure  of  the  general  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  of  the  country, Champaign 
County,  and  indeed  all  Central  Illinois,  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  Shops  were  never 
more  crowded,  nor  holiday  goods  bought  with 
more  alacrity  and  without  much  regard  to 
cost.  Those  who  think  expense,  style  and  the 
disposition  to  buy  cosily  trifles  are  confined  to 
long  settled  and  wealthy  neighborhoods  might 
have  their  ideas  corrected  were  they  to  see 
the  equipages  on  the  streets,  the  appearance 
of  those  who  own  them,  and,  above  all,  the 
goods  they  buy  in  shops  almost  as  richly 
furnished  as  those  of  large  cities;  shops  where 
negroes  in  blue  and  brass  liveries,  white- 
vested  and  white  gloved,  open  and  shut  the 
doors  for  customers  who  throng  in  and  out. 
In  referring  to  the  crops,  after  stating  the 
results  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  there  i3 
no  denying  they  have  been  good  for  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  Indian  corn,  which 
has  been  very  much  over-estimated.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  my  belief  the  commercial  and  sec¬ 
tional  estimates  have  been  in  excess  of  the 
reality  fully  40  per  cent.  Wheat  in  the 
ground  is  looking  well;  that  in  stack  and 
hay  is  badly  damaged;  the  corn  crop  to  the 
extent  of  half  is  still  in  the  field,  and  though 
soft  corn,  of  which  there  is  a  great  lot,  is  sold 
to  get  rid  of  it,  there  is  no  disposition  to  part 
with  the  same  articles  at  less  than  50  cents 
for  70  pounds  in  the  ear.  B.  K.  J. 

Wisconsin. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Dec.  28. — 
Last  Summer  was  quite  cold  hereabouts  for 
corn,  but  frost  held  off  until  quite  late,  so 
corn  ripened  well.  Weather  very  mild  now; 
not  much  snow.  Wheat  worth  80c.;  corn, 
40c.;  oats,  S5c. ;  barley,  35  to  65c.;  potatoes, 
50c.;  batter,  28c.;  eggs,  25c.;  pork,  on  foot, 
$5.60;  dressed,  $7;  beef,  on  foot,  3>£c.;  Timo¬ 
thy  hay,  $10  per  ton.  h.  d.  p. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Bervik,  Ont.,  Jan.  4. — The  Rural  Corn 
made  an  immense  growth;  some  of  it  got 
ripe  enough  to  give  it  a  trial  next  year.  Of 
the  Gem  Squash  four  seedB  grew,  giving  me 
over  two  bushels  of  squashes,  which  for  table 
use  could  not  be  beat.  I  have  qnite  a  number 
of  hollyhocks,  from  which  I  expect  a  rich 
treat  this  coming  year.  a.  c. 

lillnula. 

Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  Dec.  25.— Of  the  Rural 
Dent  Corn  about  all  the  seeds  came  up;  stalks 
very  tall,  one  stalk  measuring  nearly  14  feet; 
ears  large,  but  when  in  the  milk  the  black  • 
birds  nearly  destroyed  the  crop.  I  think  I 
have  enough  to  plant  an  acre  in  ’83.  "We 
raised  about  five  bushels  of  While  Elephants 
this  year.  L  c*  D- 

(uwa. 

Hampton,  Franklin  Co.,  Dec.  26. — The 
Rural  Wheat  did  not  head  out.  I  planted  the 
Rural  Corn  June  1,  but  it  did  not  get  ripe. 
The  Gem  Squashes  are  truly  gems.  I  planted 
them  June  6  on  sandy  soil,  well  manured,  and 
gathered  100  to  put  in  the  cellar  for  Winter, 
besides  what  we  ate  through  the  Summer. 
Have  five  hollyhock  roots.  Many  people  say 
the  Rural  is  too  much  of  an  Eastern  paper 
for  the  West;  but  1  think  we  would  be  better 
off  if  we  would  farm  more  as  the  Eastern 
farmers  do.  The  letters  of  W.  F.  Brown  and 
F.  D.  Curtis  have  more  than  paid  me  the 
price  of  the  Rural.  o.  e.  d. 

Kansas. 

Cor>Kv,-,,i‘’*/  Wood&OH  f-o<  U0, — The 


Rural  Flint  Corn  and  Blount’s  Prolific  I 
planted  side  by  side  with  a  mixed  variety  of 
white  dent  corn  that  I  had  grown  here  for  a 
few  years.  The  soil  is  what  we  call  “  red 
limestone  third  year  from  breaking,  man 
ured  with  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  about 
15  ordinary  loads  to  the  acre;  planted  about 
the  middle  of  April,  in  hills  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart  each  way,  two  grains  in  a  hill; 
cultivated  twice  one  way  and  hoed  once. 
Yield  as  follows:  Rural  Flint  at  the  .rate  of 
55  1-5  bushels  per  acre;  Blount’s  50  bushels; 
common  white,  bushels.  I  should  think 
as  many  as  50  of  the  Fliut  ears  would  measure 
between  13  and  15  inches  iu  length.  The  corn 
worm  injured  the  ears  of  the  Flint  more  than 
the  others.  Blount’s  averaged  about  two-and- 
one-half  ears  to  the  stalk,  small  and  eight- 
rowed,  about  the  size  of  tbe  cobs  of  the  white 
corn.  Deep-grained  16  to  30-rowed  dent 
varieties  are  the  most  profitable  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  I  planted,  about  tbe  same  time,  some 
Branching  Sorghum,  which  did  well,  matur¬ 
ing  seed  about  October  20 ;  don’t  think  it  of 
much  account  here,  corn  and  corn  fodder, 
millet  and  Hungarian  Grass  being  the  most 
profitable.  Of  the  hollyhocks  three  seeds 
grew.  The  Gem  Squashes  started  out  nicely, 
but  finally  succumbed  to  hosts  of  bugs, 
beetles,  flies,  etc.  E.  c. 

Missouri. 

Greene  Co.,  Mo.,  Jan.  3. — Planted  the  Rural 
Dent  on  ground  manured  heavily  with  barn¬ 
yard  litter,  on  April  1st.  Owing  to  chinch 
bugs  only  got  five  perfect  ears.  Planted 
Rural  Flint  April  3d,  on  ground  prepared  in 
the  same  manuer.  There  were  169  grains, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  grew.  It  tillered 
profusely,  producing  from  three  to  ten  stalks 
to  the  kerneL  I  planted  it  one  foot  apart. 
When  ia  roastiDg  ear  it  resembled  a  hedge 
row  and  was  a  perfect  curiosity.  It  is  a  su¬ 
perior  foddering  plant.  Tbe  most  perfectear 
was  15)^  inches  long,  and  contained  66  ker¬ 
nels  to  the  row,  the  kernels  being  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  I  had  longer 
ears  but  they  w*ere  not  well  filled.  I  have 
twenty  pounds  of  shelled  corn  selected  from 
best  ears  for  seed.  I  wouldn't  take  $2  for  the 
corn.  Cut  worms  got  the  Limas.  Have  seven 
hollyhocks.  Gave  the  celery  and  squash 
seeds  to  friends.  Celery  reported  very*  fine. 
Haven’t  heard  from  the  squash  seeds,  h.e.b. 

New  York. 

Taylorsville,  Cortland  Co.,  Jan.  8. — My 
Beauties  of  Hebron  have  proved  very  nice 
The  White  Elephants  are  splendid.  From 
the  one  Bent  me  I  raised  84  pounds,  gave  away 
22,  planted  the  balance,  and  dug  from  them 
13  bushels  of  very  nice  potatoes.  The  Rural 
Flint  Corn  grew  large,  with  very'  long  ears, 
but  was  only  just  glazed  when  tbe  firBt  frost 
came.  I  paved  the  best.  Have  tried  some  of 
it  and  found  that  it  will  grow,  so  1  intend  to 
plant  it  again  this  year.  It  was  a  poor  corn 
year  here.  M.  c.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Stephensburgh,  Morris  Co.,  Jan.  2.— The 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  being  too  late  a 
variety  for  this  latitude  did  not  ripen.  The 
celeiy  seed  did  not  germinate.  Tbe  holly¬ 
hock  seed  I  forgot  to  plant.  Will  they  ger¬ 
minate  if  planted  next  Spring f  [Some  will. 
— Eds.]  The  squashes  grew  nicely  until  dry 
weather  came  on,  and  it  killed  most  of  them, 
so  that  I  got  only  one  nice  squash.  The 
wheats  planted  this  Fall  look  nice.  J.  w. 

Vermont. 

Greensboro  Bend,  Orleans  Co.— From  the 
very  small  original  White  Elephant  Potato, 
which  had  14  bright  eyeB  which  were  planted 
one  in  a  place,  I  obtained  one  pock  of  tubers 
which  were  planted  last  Spring  and  yielded 
17  bushels  of  the  largest  potatoes  I  ever  saw. 
The  smallest  hill  in  the  plot  had  only  one 
stalk,  but  there  were  eight  potatoes  w  eighing 
six-and-one-half  pounds.  They  are  about  as 
good  as  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  which  is  good 
enough  for  G.  c.  C. 


(Tl)c  (Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


ABOUT  THE  CENSUS  OK  1880. 

II.  T.  McN.,  Jackson,  Mich. — Under  how 
many  and  what  headings  will  tbe  results  of  the 
Census  of  1880  be  published  t  When  will  the 
volumes  probably  be  issued  ?  What  will  be  the 
size  of  the  edition,  and  how  will  the  works  be 
distributed  ?  How  can  private  citizens  obtain 
the  work  f  How  cun  the  preliminary  bulle¬ 
tins  Issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ceusus 
Bureau  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— These  questions  were  referred  for  an¬ 
swer  to  Col.  C.  W.  Seaton,  who  bus  succeeded 
Gen.  Walker  as  Superintendent  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  lllehurds,  Acting  Super- 
intandeot,  a  number  •>« 
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relating  to  tbe  matter,  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  “they  contain  all  the  information 
at  present  available  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
quiries.”  In  none  of  tbe  circulars  is  any¬ 
thing  said  either  as  to  tbe  number  or  nature 
of  the  headings  under  which  the  results  of  tbe 
Census  will  be  published.  No  intimation 
is  given  as  to  the  time  when  the  complete  re¬ 
turns  will  be  printed,  but  from  other  sources, 
we  learn  that  the  work  will  probably  be  fin¬ 
ished  some  time  this  year.  According  to  a 
“  Brevity  ”  in  the  Rural  of  August  1st,  it 
will  consist  of  30  quarto  volumes  of  900  pages 
each.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  complete 
work  will  be  printed,  of  which  3,000  are  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  6,000  for  the  use  of 
the  House,  and  1,000  for  the  use  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  In  addition  to 
these,  extra  copies  will  be  printed,  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  20,000  of  the  Report  on  Population  ; 
20,000  of  the  B.eport  on  Agriculture;  10,000 
of  the  Report  on  Manufactures  and  Mechan¬ 
ics;  6,000  of  the  Report  on  the  History  of  the 
National  Loans,  and  1,500  on  the  Report  on 
Fish  and  Fisheries.  These  are  to  beepportioned 
to  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  under  whose  coutrol  the  subjects  are, 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  given  above. 
Of  the  Compendium  of  the  Census,  100,000 
copies  will  be  printed,  of  which  30,000  will 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  60,000  for  the  use 
of  the  House,  and  10,000  for  the  use  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  As  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  each 
person  who  wants  it  through  the  Representa¬ 
tive  for  his  District,  or  one  of  the  Senators 
for  his  State.  Tbe  copies  assigned  to  tue  De¬ 
partments  are  designed  for  distribution  among 
those  especially  connected  with  them  as  work¬ 
ers  or  otherwise.  As  to  the  mode  of  distrib¬ 
uting  the  others,  the  law  says  :  “  In  order  to 
avoid  duplication  in  the  distribution  of  these 
documents,  and  to  secure  complete  sets  to 
libraries  and  other  public  institutions,  tbe 
additional  copies  herein  ordered,  excepting 
those  ordered  for  the  Treasury  Department 
and  for  the  Fish  Commission,  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  document-rooms  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  distribute  those  ordered  for  the 
use  of  Congress  as  follows:  In  sets  to  each  of 
suoh  fifteen  libraries  and  other  public  institu¬ 
tions  or  individuals  as  shall  be  named  to  him 
for  this  purpose  by  each  Senator,  and  to  each 
of  such  ten  libraries  and  other  public  institu¬ 
tions  or  individuals  as  shall  lie  named  to  him 
for  this  purpose  by  each  Representative  or 
Delegate,  and  in  volumes  to  Senators  acd 
Representatives  or  such  other  parties  as  shall 
be  designated  by  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  Delegates,  until  the  quota  of  each  shall 
be  exhausted.”  Complete  reports  on  many 
of  the  subjects  are  already  printed,  and  the 
work  is  beiug  pushed  forward  rapidly.  At 
the  end  of  last  May,  2S6  “preliminary  ”  bul¬ 
letins,  aggregating  1,021  pages,  had  been  is¬ 
sued,  and  since  then  a  great  many  more  have 
been  published.  As  many  of  these  as  are  not 
out  of  print,  can  be  had  by  application  to  the 
Census  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

STOCK  RACKS. 

M.E  l.,Weat  Paulet,  Vt. — l.  I  wish  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  good  sheep  rack  with  feed  trough. 
During  Winter  feed  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  such  a  convenience  is  wasted  hereabouts 
by  the  use  of  tbe  common  square  ones.  2  Can  ; 
farmers  in  this  section  use  grain  drills  to  ail-  ; 
vantage?  3.  What  is  tbe  name  of  some  trust¬ 
worthy  dealer  in  fertilizers  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  farmers  may  buy  direct? 

Anb. — 1,  Herewith  are  given  illustrations 
of  two  racks,  one  of  which  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  sheep,  as  it  has  a  grain  or 
meal  box  under  the  rack.  The  other  is  a  form 
of  feed-rack  that  serves  for  cows,  calves,  colts 
or  sheep  and  is  in  common  use.  2.  Grain  drills 
save  grain,  as  with  them  one-flftb  leps  seed  is 
used  thau  in  sowing  broadcast.  There  is  also 


Sheep-Feeding  Rack.— Fig.  32. 


a  gain  in  the  condition  of  the  crop.  There  is 
no  saving  iu  time  or  labor,  and  the  cost  of  a 
drill  is  about,  $0(1  Where  the  land  is  rough, 
stony  or  stumpy  a  drill  will  not  work  very 
well  and  is  soon  used  up,  so  that  it  is  u  ques¬ 
tion  worth  considering  if  these  machines  can 
be  economically  used  upon  rough,  hilly  or 
stony  farms  and  where  tbe  fields  are  small. 
Elsewhere  there  is  no  question  of  their  value. 
Whsr«  w\«-,h  farmer  sows  ouly  a  ntssll  area 
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of  grain,  several  might  economically  combine 
for  the  purchase  of  a  drill,  if  the  ground  is 
adapted  to  its  use,  or  a  single  owner  might* 
perhaps,  profitably  hire  it  to  his  neighbors.  3. 
C.  V.  Mapes,  179  Front  Street:  H.  J.  Baker  & 
Bro.,  215  Pearl  Street;  G.  B  Forrester,  169 
Front  Street;  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company, 
84  Broad  Street. 

A  MILK  ROOM. 

J.  S.  It.,  West  Fairview,  Pa. — I  have  a 
very  good  well  from  which  all  the  water  for 
our  live  stock  is  pumped.  My  idea  is  to  build 
a  dairy  house  between  the  pump  and  the 
trough  from  which  tbe  stock  drink,  the 
water  in  its  course  from  the  one  to  the  other 
passirg  through  the  milk-room;  could  the 
business  be  managed  successfully  in  that  way  ? 
Which  would  be  the  better  creamery  for  10 
cows — tbe  Cooley  or  Moseley  ft  Stoddard  ? 

Ans. — You  can  make  au  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment  as  follows:  Make  your  dairy  house  and 
build  in  it  a  cement  tank,  half-way  down  in 
the  ground,  if  the  fall  is  right  in  regard  to 
the  trough  for  the  stock;  or  above  ground  if 
not;  arrange  the  pipe  as  shown  at  Fig.  34: 


Cattle  deeding  Rack— Fig.  33. 

The  inlet-pipe  must  be  carried  down  to  the 
bottom  so  as  to  make  a  complete  circulation 
of  the  water  in  the  tank.  The  tank  may  be 
made  of  two-inch  plank  put  together  with 
white  lead  at  the  joints;  but  wood  soon  gets 
soft  and  water-soaked  and  smells  disagree¬ 
able.  There  is  no  need  to  submerge  the  pails. 
If  the  pail  is  set  down  in  the  water  so  that  the 
water  is  as  high  outside  of  the  pail  as  the  milk 
is  inside,  that  is  enough.  To  make  the  tank, 
it  would  be  the  easiest  plan  to  make  first  a 
frame  of  boards  outside,  of  the  size  needed ;  to 
lay  the  bottom  of  the  tank  first  and  then  to 
make  an  inside  frame,  leaving  a  space  of  four 
inches  between  the  two  frames.  This  should 
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be  filled  with  the  cement  which  should  be 
well  rammed  to  get  rid  of  any  air  holes  in  it. 
When  the  cement  is  dry,  the  frames  may  be 
taken  out,  or  the  inner  one  only,  leaving  the 
outer  one,  which  may  remain  if  desired. 
This  arrangement  would  be  found  satisfactory 
no  doubt.  If  desirable  a  cover  may  be  put 
over  it  to  keep  the  contents  cool  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  from  freezing  iu  the  Winter.  Of  the 
two  “creameries”  mentioned,  one  is  about 
as  good  as  the  other;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
use  ice  with  them  to  get  the  best  effect.  The 
method  above  described  would  be  much 
cheaper  than  either  of  the  creameries.  A 
tank  six  by  three  feet  would  hold  IS  cans, 
each  containing  15  quarts  of  milk.  Each 
can  should  have  one  square  foot  of  space  to 
cool  the  milk  rapidly;  and  $5  would  make  it. 

MARKINGS  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

L.  P.  C.,  Marshalltown ,  Iowa.— 1.  What 
are  the  distinguishing  points  of  a  true  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  are  “solid  colors”  and  black 
points  included  among  them  ?  3.  Precisely 
what  are  the  black  points  of  a  Jer¬ 
sey  ?  3.  Are  black  tongues  and  noses 
indicative  of  purity  of  blood  1  8ome  Jerseys 
have  hair  of  a  peculiar  color  back  of  the  nose, 
while  others  are  without  it;  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference  ?  4.  Is  one  kind  of  “solid 
color”  preferable  to  another  ? 

ANSWER  BY  U.  GOODMAN,  EX-PRKS.  A.  J.  C.  C. 

1.  The  question  is  best  answered  by 
reference  to  the  qualities  and  appearance 
called  for  in  the  Scale  of  Points  adopted  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  which 
scale  of  points,  it  may  bo  remarked,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  a  “ solid  color,” or  “black 
points.”  2.  Black  points  are:  tongue  black 
or  purplish  instead  of  pink;  roof  of  mouth, 
ditto  ;  hoofs  black  instead  of  waxy-yellow  ; 
switch  black  instead  of  white  ;  noses  black  in¬ 
stead  of  yellow,  and  iu  bulls,  the  tip  of  the 
scrotum  black  instead  of  being  of  the  same 
color  as  the  rest  of  the  skin.  8  and  4.  A  dark 
muzzle,  encircled  by  hair  of  a  light  color — 
which  ring  is  commonly  called  “the  fillet" — is 
considered  among  tho  indications  of  purity  of 
blood.  But  no  other  black  marking,  uor  any 
kind  of  “  solid  ”  can  be  said  to  be  of  uny  im¬ 
portance.  Ganerally,  black  points  mud  solid 


colors  are  simply  matters  of  fashion  of  as 
much  value  in  cattle  as  in  horses — no  more, 
no  less.  The  color  of  the  hair  of  a  Jersey  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  butter  yield 
as  to  quantity  or  quality,  nor  is  it  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  vigor  or  the  disposition  of  the 
animal.  By  way  of  example:  Eurotas  is  nearly 
black,  as  are  Dukeof  Darlington  and  Bomba; 
Jersey  Belle  of  8cituate  was  fawn  and  white; 
Pansy,  1,019,  dark  hrown  to  buff,  whilp  Lady 
Mary,  Albert,  Pansy  Ctb,  Lady  Mel.  2d,  and 
Couch’s  Lily  are  silver  fawn  or  silver  gray. 
The  Reception  family  are  very  light  s'lver 
fawn;  the  Signal  family,  silver  gray;  Gil- 
deroy  and  Coomassie,  dark  fawn  and  much 
white;  Champion  of  America,  nearly  black. 

GROWING  POTATOES  UNDER  STRAW,  ETC. 

H,  B.,  New  Albany,  Ind. — 1.  How  can  po- 
toes  be  grown  under  straw  ?  2.  Is  there  any 
seedlings  of  the  Peachblow  likely  to  take  it3 
place?  Here  it  has  been  “running  out”  for 
some  years.  3.  In  case  I  do  not  have  enough 
of  stable  manure  for  my  early  potato  crop  iu 
Spring,  how  much  superphosphate,  analyzing 
three  to  four  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  should  be 
applied  per  acre  ?  How  should  it  be  applied — 
broadcast  or  in  drills?  4.  Can  white-seeded 
Doura  be  used  instead  of  coffee,  which  doe3 
not  agree  with  me  ?  I  think  I  saw  something 
;  to  that  effect  in  the  Rural. 

Ans. — 1.  The  ground  on  whieh  potatoes  are 
to  be  grown  under  straw  may  be  either  sod 
or  broken  in  tbe  Fall  and  harrowed  and  made 
fine  in  the  Spriog.  The  “seed”  potatoes  may 
be  either  whole  or  cut,  as  in  ordinary  plant¬ 
ing.  The  ‘  ‘seed”  is  placed  on  the  top  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw  from  nine  to  12  inches  thick, 
the  latter  thickness  giving  excellent  results. 
The  vines  readily  grow  through  this  layer, and 
usually  the  bugs  don’t  hurt  them.  The  tubers 
form  between  the  straw  and  the  ground  and 
are  usually  smooth,  large,  handsome,  aDd 
free  from  all  scabbiness.  Sometimes  a  little 
earth  is  turned  over  tbe  straw  with  a  plow.  2 
There  are  several  new  seedlings  of  the  Peacb- 
j  blow,  but  the  yield  of  those  we  have  tried  is 
far  less  than  that  of  other  new  kinds.  3  We 
should  prefer  a  concentrated  fertilizer  with  a 
good  percentage  of  potash.  It  the  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizer  is  to  he  used  alone,  we  should 
advise  not  less  than  400  pounds  to  the  acre. 
As  good  results  have  been  obtained  with  po¬ 
tatoes  from  fertilizing  in  the  drill  as  when 
broadcasted.  4.  We  have  never  tried  the 
substitute;  who  has? 

STARTING  AN  APIARY. 

F.  K.  M.,  Watertown,  N.  T. — I  wish  to  get 
some  practical  information  about  the  cost  of 
starting  an  apiary — the  price  and  kind  of 
bees,  style  of  hives,  etc. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK, 

The  beginner  should  not  start  the  first  year 
with  more  than  five  or  ten  colonies  of  bees. 
Then  without  further  outlay  than  what  the 
bees  will  furnish,  the  apiary-  will  grow  quite 
as  fast  as  the  novice’s  ability  to  care  for  ic. 
By  all  means  use  the  Langstroth  hive.  The 
size  of  the  frame  is  immaterial.  I  prefer  a 
square  frame  11}*  by  113a  inches,  called  ihe 
Gallup  frame.  Be  sure  to  have  all  hives  just 
alike.  The  Langstroth  with  hive  Gallup  frame 
is  illustrated  in  this  issue  of  Rural.  The  be¬ 
ginner  should  get  pure  Italian  bees,  and  be 
bad  better  buy  them  in  the  Spnug.  For  good 
pure  Italians  in  the  Lmgstroth  hi'-e  flO  per 
colony,  is  a  fair  price.  W c  see.  therefore  then 
that  the  bees  will  cost  from  $5U  to  fH  0  The 
other  expenses  need  not  be  more  than  $50  tbe 
first  year.  After  this  there  will,  or  should  be, 
no  expense  not  met  by  the  bees.  The  bees,  if  ! 
well  cared  for,  will  double  in  number  of  col¬ 
onies  the  first  year,  and  with  a  good  season 
they  will  pay  all  expenses.  Most  important 
of  all— the  prospective  bee-keeper  should  buy 
a  good  book  and  thoroughly  inform  himself 
during  the  coming  Winter  on  ail  practical 
matters  of  the  apiary'.  [The  Manual  of  the 
Apiary,  sold  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  for  $1.25,  answers  all 
the  questions  that  the  beginner  will  wish  to 
ask.  Eds.] 

CHEAP  WATER  PIPES. 


!  cheap  pipe  for  leading  water  for  a  long 
distance  under  ordinary  circumstances  can 
be  made  of  common  one-inch  drain  tile 
laid  in  cement  to  close  the  joints.  This 
is  clean,  safe  and  durable.  Another 
good  kind  is  made  of  hemlock  strips  three 
inches  square,  having  an  inch-and-a- quarter 
bole  bored  through  the  center  with  a  long 
handled  auger. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  A.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sends  sections  of 
Reliance  Raspberry  canes  dotted  with  round 
spots,  which  were  never  noticed  on  them  be¬ 
fore  last  season.  Cuthbert,  Turner  and  High¬ 
land  Hardy  a  few  feet  away  were  unaffected. 
The  spotted  canes  made  only  a  feeble  growth 
and  he  asks  what  is  the  cause  of  the  spots 
Ans. — It  is  a  fungus  growth  concerning 
which  but  little  is  positively  known,  and  it  is 
spreading  rapidly'.  Never  having  had  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  disease  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  state  any  effectual 
remedy  for  staying  its  progress,  other  than 
cutting  and  burning  the  affected  canes.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  been  given  to  tbe  sub¬ 
ject  and  several  articles  treating  of  it  have 
appeared  in  the  Rural  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  but  no  effectual  remedy  has 
been  discoveied. 

A.K..  Dora.O. — If  the  RuRALcannot  let  me 
have  a  few  cuttings  of  the  Victoria  Grape, 
where  can  I  get  them? 

Ans. — EHwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  several  other  nurserymen  offer  tbe 
Victoria  for  sale.  As  catalogues  of  these 
firms  are  announced  in  our  columns  our  friend 
may  send  for  aud  examine  them.  We  would 
gladly  oblige  our  subscribers  in  such  matters, 
but  they  will  see  that  we  consult  their  inter¬ 
ests  by  refusing  to  sell  seeds  or  plants.  If 
otherwise,  our  praises  and  censures  might  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  prejudice. 

H.  H.  It ,  Titdsonia,  Ark. — 1,  What  would 
be  the  best  blackberries  to  grow  here?  2, 
Would  cherries  grow  in  this  place?  3,  What  is 
the  price  of  European  walnuts? 

Ans. — 1.  Try  Wilson’s  Albany.  2.  We  do  not 
now'  remember  any  reports  of  the  growth  of 
cherries  in  Arkansas.  The  best  sorts  with 
which  to  experiment  there  would  be  Early 
Richmond,  Late  Kentish,  Morello,  and  Royal 
Duke.  3.  The  walnuts  would  cost  50  cents 
apiece  at  retail. 

“A  Subscriber ,”  West  Jefferson.  Ohio. — 1, 
Where  can  I  get  German  prunes?  2,  Does  the 
curculio  trouble  them  as  much  as  the  other 
varieties  of  plums? 

Ans. — 1.  At  most  of  the  leading  nurseries. 
Send  for  catalogues  “noticed”  in  the  Rural, 
and  in  them  you  will  find  this  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  much  more  you  will  probably 
find  very  useful.  2.  There  is  very  little 
difference. 

E.  C.  II.,  Miles  City,  Montana. — Where 
can  I  get  some  Merino  bucks? 

Ans. — The  dealers  nearest  to  you.  of  whom 
we  know,  are: — W.  H  &  A  L'onard,  M  unt 
Leonard,  Saline  Co.,  Ml;  A.  B.  Mathews, 
Kmsa®  City.  Mo.;  Samuel  Jewett,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mo.;  D  inton  B^os ,  Pleasanton,  Linn 
Co.,  Kansas;  Booth  &  G  bbs,  Winchester, 
Kansas;  Geo.  Br.,wn,  Buffalo,  Wilson  Co., 
Kansas 


A.  G.  O  ,  Crown  Rock ,  Oregon  — 1,  Which 


marketable  qualities  aud  suited  to  this  cli¬ 
mate  ?  2.  Which  is  the  earliest,  heaviest  and 
most  productive  k  nd  of  bean  ? 


Ans — l.  Pn  bab'y  the  Yellow  Danvers 
woubl  suit  vou  best.  2.  Of  tbe  w  bite  varie¬ 
ties,  which  we  presume  you  mean,  we  would 
recommend  the  White  Marrow. 

.4  W  R  .  Renfrew.  Ont  ,  Can  — In  case  of 
Black-Cap  Raspberries  does  the  fruit  gro.v  on 
canes  of  one  season's  growth? 

Ans. — Raspberries  generally  bear  fruit  only 
on  the  cane  of  the  previous  season’s  growth. 
A  few  kinds  bear  some  fruit  on  the  growing 
cane— but  it  doesn’t  amount  to  much  as  to 
quantity. 


W.  R.  C .,  Middletown,  one  of  19  in  the 
country. — Half  a  mile  from  my  house  there  is 
a  spring  the  water  of  which  I  w  ish  to  convey 
to  the  homestead.  A  neighbor  advises  me  to 
dig  a  trench  and  in  it  construct  a  pipe  of 
water-lime  cement.  How  is  it  made,  and  what 
other  kinds  of  pipe  would  be  good  for  the 
above  purpose,  lead  and  wrought- iron  pipe 
beiug  excluded? 

Anb. — We  have  ourselves  constructed  a 
durable  water-run  in  this  way;  Use  two  hem¬ 
lock  boards  six  inches  wide  for  tbe  sides  by 
nailing  them  together  by  cross  pieces  at  the 
ends  and  middle.  Lay  these  in  a  trench  the 
desired  depth.  Then  mix  hydiauiic  cerueat 
(water-lime)  and  sand  together  half  of  each 
aud  spread  this  on  the  earth  between  the  side 
boards  and  then  with  a  trowel  work  the 
cement  into  a  concave  or  gutter  shape. 
Finally  nail  a  strip  on  top  of  the  side  boards 
and  cover  with  earth.  The  cement  here  costs 
about  *1.50  o«r  barrel,  A  very  good  and 


J.  IV'.,  Morins  Co.,  N.  J. — 1,  Where  can  I 
get  potato  seed  halls? 

Ans. — We  think  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  84 
Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.,  offer  them.  The 
potato  patch  is  the  best  place.  For  answ  er  to 
question  about  report  of  last  Census  see  else¬ 
where  iu  this  Department. 


Communications  Rsckivsh  for  thk  wrick  Lvoixe 
Saturday.  January  13. 

B.  ALL.— AI.  M.—  O.  51.  B.,  we  think  the  Rural  Is 
not  the. best  kind  of  paper  Cor  such  discussions— W. 
H.  J  — J.  B.  N.— To  many  inquirers:  We  eannot  an¬ 
swer  questions  by  mail  as  u  rale— A  a.  W.  -E.  O.— 
A.  K.-J.  \V.  51  Y  R  —  A.  R.  *  .— H.  H.  B.-B.  A  — N. 
Smith  a  potato  received—  c  s  C.-J.  \v.  D.— VV.  R.  n. 
— C  H.  B  — D.  Lockwood:  Will  write  you— P.  B  . 
thanks— U  W.  F. -J.  A  L.— Daniel  Steok,  will  exam¬ 
ine—  E.  L.  S-.  thanks-P.  M.  G.,  Uiauks-R.  G.  F.— T. 
R  H..  good—  H.  S  —  K.  J  U.,  thanks -Contributors are 
respectfully  notified  that  articles  have  accumulated 
to  such  an  extent,  durlug  a  few  weeks  past,  that  we 
cannot,  for  the  time,  present  them  as  soon  as  it  may 
be  desirable  they  should  appear  -A,  L.  J.— H.  L  W  , 
communication  received—!*.  R.— B,  C,  W ,  ~  U  n 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  20,  1888. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


We  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883  as  presented  on 
page  31.  The  change  divests  them  of 
all  discounts,  presenting  them  in  the 
simplest  form  so  that  they  may  be  under¬ 
stood  at  a  glance.  We  beg  to  assure 
those  who  would  favor  us  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  that  these  rates  are 
invariable  and  that  any  correspondence 
looking  to  a  change  would  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  prove  ineffectual. 

- »  ♦  • - 

To  new  subscribers  we  beg  to  say  that 
the  Seed  Distribution  will  not  be  com¬ 
menced  before  February  1. 

■Mt 

We  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that  we 
have  a  full  supply  of  Rural  Premium 
Lists  for  1883  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
send  them  to  subscribers  on  application. 
- - 

As  we  have  never  adopted  the  plan  of 
notifying  our  subscribers  when  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  we  would  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  address  slips  on  the  wrappers 
and  thus  ascertain  lor  themselves.  Thus, 
if  the  number  after  the  name  is  1722,  the 
subscription  will  end  next  week;  if  1723 
the  week  after,  and  so  on. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Moore,  of  Preble  Co,,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  ears  of  corn  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  variety  is  the  Rural 
Heavy  Dent.  It  measures  18  inches  in 
length,  eight  inches  in  circumference  in 
the  middle.  It  has  18  rows,  each  row 
containing  56  large  kernels.  It  weighs 
one  pound  10  ounces. 

- - 

According  to  the  plots  of  wheat  raised 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
Zimmerman  yieldt  d  57  bushels  per  acre ; 
Champion  Amber  48;  Beige’s  Prolific  55, 
etc.  These  plots  were  but  12x18  feet 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  calculate 
the  yield  per  acre  from  the  crop  of  such 
small  areas.  One- fortieth  of  an  acre — 
our  favorite  test-plot — is  too  small. 
- - 

Judge  Parry  remarks,  in  a  note  ac¬ 
companying  the  article  appearing  else¬ 
where,  that  he  has  never  represented  the 
Kieffer  Pear  as  being  of  the  best  quality 
as  a  table  fruit,  but  he  thinks  it  has  in  an 
eminent  degree  other  properties  essential 
for  a  profitable  market  pear.  “If  qual¬ 
ity,”  he  says,  “was  all  that  is  required, 
the  Seckel  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  ” 

—  4  *  * - 

Thh  Rural  New-Yorker  is  $2.00  a 
year  in  advance  and  there  is  no  club  or 
second  price.  We  invariably  (except 
through  oversight)  take  names  out  of  our 
list  at  the  end  of  the  subscription  teim. 
The  law  which  permits  publishers  to  send 
their  journals  longer  and  to  collect  for 
the  year  is,  as  we  view  it,  a  very  unjust 
law  and  quite  as  much  an  imposition  upon 
the  farmer  as  many  other  laws  which  farm 
journals  vehemently  oppose  as  a  duty. 


In  the  Tariff  Commissioner’s  report 
lately  presented  to  Congress  is  a  list  of 
the  industries  of  the  country  taken  from 
the  Census  of  1880,  and  therefore  con¬ 
taining  the  most  accurate  information  ob¬ 
tainable.  From  this  we  learn  that  while 
there  are  upwards  of  6,000  establish¬ 
ments  in  w'bich  men’s  clothing  is  made, 
the  value  of  the  garments  manufactured 
every  year  amounting  to  upwards  of  $200,- 
000,000,  there  are  less  than  600  places 
where  women’s  clothing  is  made,  the 
value  of  the  goods  beiDg  less  than  $30,- 
000,0001  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  tia- 
ducers  of  women  in  the  matter  of  expense 
for  dress  should  “shut  up”?  According 
to  this  showing  the  men’s  clothing  costs 
upwards  of  six  times  tbe  women’s.  Most 
of  the  womeu’s  clothing  is  made  by  them¬ 
selves,  not  at  factories!  Well,  then, 
more  credit  to  them. 


WE”should  like  again  to  wish  our  read. 


ers  a  Happy  New-Year  and  to  thank  them 
again  for  the  happy  new  year  which  we, 
through  them,  are  thus  far  enjoyiDg.  At 
present  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  our  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  over  last  year  is  as 
great  as  was  the  increase  of  last  year  at 
this  time  over  any  preceding  year.  We 
are  aware  that  the  weather  thus  far  in 
every  part  of  the  country  has  been  very 
favorable  and  it  is  quite  possible  we  may 
yet  lose  a  part  or  even  all  of  what  we 
have  gained.  “  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof,”  however.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  be  “merry  while  we  may”;  to 
“  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it”; 
— to  “make  hay  while  the  sunshines,” 
etc.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  for 
our  readers  and  we  are  confident  that  no 
rural  paper  ever  received  heartier  words 
of  encouragement  from  them — so  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  cause  for  a  change,  we 
have  full  faith  in  continued  prosperity. 

- ♦  ♦  » - 

Many  people  experience  real  pleasure 
in  garden  work ;  in  the  vineyard  it  may 
be;  among  the  flower  beds;  laying  out 
new  plots — preparing  for  additional  beau¬ 
ties  or  utilities  for  another  season  of  vege¬ 
table  life  and  growth.  So  also  many 
farmers  enjoy  caring  for  their  stock  that 
they  may  look  sleek  and  clean;  putting 
farm  implements  in  perfect  order  and 
arranging  them  simply  in  rooms  of  out¬ 
buildings  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
use  when  needed,  the  same  as  city  fire 
engines  are  ready  for  use  when  the  alarm 
is  given.  He  who  can  enjoy  bis  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  philosopher.  His 
life  is  a  routine  of  enjoyment  instead  of 
hated  drudgery.  The  difference  between 
working  for  play  and  for  pleasure  iB  not 
necessarily  us  great  as  it  seems.  Both  re¬ 
quite  effort.  In  the  one  case  we  enjoy  the 
effort,  in  the  other  we  do  not.  Those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  work  and  who 
have  no  liking  for  useful  employment 
f  oou  grow  weary  of  pleasure-seeking  and 
the  days  drag  their  slow  length  along 
without  bringing  any  sense  of  rest  or 
satisfaction.  Dullness,  languor,  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  surely  follow  satiety  are  as 
hard  to  bear  as  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  hired  laborer  toils  in  the  field.  They 
are  the  price  which  all  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  indolence,  obstinacy,  their  con¬ 
ceit,  their  envy,  their  hatied  which  they 
prefer  to  cherish  in  the  place  of  energy, 
reasonableness,  modesty,  charity  and  love. 


THE  CORN  AWARDS. 


In  the  Rural  of  the  6th  inst.  it  will  be 
remembered,  we  said  that  as  some  of  the 
called- for  evidence  had  not  been  received 
it  might  be  necessary  to  slightly  change 
the  awards  as  then  announced.  This  we 
find  it  necessary  to  do,  out  of  justice  to 
those  who  were  delayed  for  various  good 
reasons  in  sending  us  their  affidavits,  so 
that  the  revised  list  of  awards  will  be 
published  in  the  first  number  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  one  instance  our  first  request 
for  affidavit  was  not  received  and  in 
another  otir  letter  was  delayed  several 
days  on  the  road,  so  we  consider  it  but 
fair  to  give  such  competitors  a  chance. 
We  have  also  received  several  complaints 
from  competitors  who  claim  a  position  in 
the  list,  all  of  which  we  carefully  con¬ 
sider  and  if,  through  any  fault  of  ours, 
they  should  have  been  allotted  a  place  in 
the  awards,  their  names  will  appear  in 
the  revised  list  of  February. 


STOCK  RAISING  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
DOMAIN. 


Nearly  three  years  ago  we  earnestly 
urged  the  necessity  for  Congreesiou  d 
legislation  regulating  the  occupation  by 
stockmen  of  those  parts  of  the  national 
domain  unfit  for  tillage  but  suitable  for 
pasturage.  Nn  action,  however,  has 
been  taken  on  the  matter  since  then ;  but 
the  necessity  we  pointed  out  is  yearly 
becoming  more  pressing.  Large  corpora¬ 
tions  and  enterprising  capitalists  have 
already  appropriated  vast  areas  of  the 
public  land  for  stock-raising  purposes, 
without  making  any  adequate  returns  to 
the  people  lor  the  use  thereof,  and  others 
are  constantly  following  their  example. 
For  a  long  time  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  most  oppressive  monopo¬ 
lies  in  America  and  one  of  the  richest 
corporations  on  the  globe,  has  been 
anxious  to  get  a  fot  thold  in  the  Indian 
Territory  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cattle 
on  a  grand  scale,  ana  a  considerable  time 
ago  made  application  to  the  Interior  De- 
partrm  nt  for  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
Territory  as  pasturage.  Last  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  however,  Secretary  Teller  decided 
not  to  allow  the  Company  to  enter  the 
Territory  for  this  purpose. 


A  telegram  from  the  West  last  Mon¬ 
day  tells  us  that  a  number  of  Chicago 
capitalists  are  negotiating  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  for  the  lease  of 
2,400,000  acres  of  land  situated  in  the 
Indian  Territory  belonging  to  tbe  Chero¬ 
kee  and  Cheyenne  tribes,  to  be  used  for 
grazing  cattle,  and  that  they  agree  to  cut 
only  such  timber  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  posts  for  wire  fences  to  inclose 
the  land.  They  offer  $50,000  rental  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  $13.33  per  square  mile. 
The  Indians  are  represented  as  being 
very  anxious  for  the  arrangement 
A  telegram  from  Louisville  tells  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  live-stock  company  which  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  there  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  It  is  known  ns  the  Snider  Stock 
Company  and  starts  with  a  capital  of  $500,- 
000.  It  is  said  to  control  33,000  acres  of 
tbe  finest  grazing  land  directly  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  amt  Santa  Fg  Railway, 
in  Kansas,  besides  valuable  properties  in 
Rice,  Reno  and  McPherson  Counties  in 
the  same  State  and  in  El  Paso  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Counties,  Colorado.  The  bead-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  company  will  be  in  Louisville. 

These  arc  only  the  latest  of  many  similar 
wealthy  organizations  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  started,  or  been  preparing  to  start,  in 
cattle  raising  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the 
Far  West.  A  vpst  area  of  the  land  in 
the  Western  plains  is  unsuitable  lor  till¬ 
age  at  present  and  will  probably  remain 
so  for  generations  or  for  ages;  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  that  now  occupied  as 
pasturage  is  excellent  grass  land,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  ere  long  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1880  there  remained  1,200,000  square 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  either  unset¬ 
tled  or  occupied  by  Indians.  Of  this, 
240,000  square  miles  were  embraced  in  the 
Indian  Reservations.  After  deducting 
the  mountainous  tracts,  inaccessible  or 
sterile  h,nd  and  the  arid  regions  in¬ 
capable  of  irrigation,  the  amount 
of  the  public  domain  available  for 
ordinary  agriculture  is  not  large.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  in  a 
couple  of  more  years,  it  will  all  have 
been  practically  taken  up.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  matter  of  general  importance  that 
the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  taken  up 
by  any  single  party  at  present  Govern¬ 
ment  prices,  should  be  limited  within 
narrow  boundaries;  that  the  area  or 
character  of  laud  unsuitable  for  tillage 
should  be  defined,  and  that  for  Buch  por¬ 
tions  of  this  as  are  fit  for  pasturage,  the 
people  through  the  Government  should 
receive  a  fair  rental. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

THE  NEW  YORK  RAILROAD  COM¬ 
MISSION. 


The  laBt  Legislature  of  New  York 
State  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
nomination,  by  the  Governor  chosen  at 
the  recent  election,  of  three  railroad  com¬ 
missioners,  one  of  them  a  Republican  and 
another  a  Democrat,  the  third  tobenam^d 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  the  Anti  -  Monopoly 
League  and  tbe  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  by  a  majority  of  these  bod¬ 
ies  in  case  of  disagreement.  This  Board 
of  Commissioners  is  designed  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  court  of  equity  and  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  tbe  railroads  of  the  8tate  and  the 
public,  checking  the  exactions  and  un¬ 
fair  discriminations  of  the  former,  and  ad¬ 
judicating,  within  ceitain  limits,  upon 
the  complaints  of  the  latter.  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  no  new  experiment.  A  similar 
commission  is  proving  highly  satisfactory 
in  Massachusetts.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  Illinois.  The  Railroad  Commission  of 
Georgia  has  turned  out  so  eminently  sat¬ 
isfactory,  both  to  the  railroads  and  the 
public,  that  a  bill  modeled,  in  its  chief 
provisions,  on  the  Georgia  railroad  law, 
was  recently  passed  to  a  third  reading  in 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  a  vote  of  tbit ty- five  to  seven.  Of 
course,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  best 
possible  Commission  could  adjust  the 
puzzling  railroad  difficulties  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  all  pi  rties.  No  State  legis¬ 
lation  or  body  of  State  officials  could  pos¬ 
sibly  do  that.  The  railroad  problem  is 
continental,  involving  all  the  States  and 
Territories  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Gulf.  National  legislation  can  alone  ade¬ 
quately  grapple  with  the  whole  difficulty. 
State  legislation  may,  however,  greatly 
lessen  the  hardships  to  the  public  within 
circumscribed  areas  without  injustice  to 
the  bondholders  of  tbe  railroads. 

The  efficacy  of  all  corrective  legislation 
depends  greatly  upon  the  honesty  and 
i  biiity  of  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
putting  it  into  force.  In  the  three  Com¬ 
missioners  nominated  by  Governor  Cleve¬ 
land  last  Tuesday  no  small  interest  must 
therefore  be  felt,  not  by  the  people  of  this 


State  only,  but  also  by  those  of  other  States 
in  which  legislation  relating  to  railroads 
may  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Commissioners.  These  are  William 
E.  Rogers,  John  D.  Kernan  and  John 
O’Donnell,  Mr.  Rogers  is  37  years  old, 
having  been  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1846. 
In  1863  he  entered  West  Point.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  sixth  in  his  class  in  1867  and  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant  in  the  Engineer 
Corps.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1869,  and  has  since  followed  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  civil  engineeer,  most  of  the  time 
in  the  employment  of  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
with  which  his  connection  ceaBed  in  1881. 
His  wife  is  the  diugbter  of  Ex- Governor 
and  Ex-Secretary  Hamilton  Fish,  and  he 
was  appointed  as  the  Republican  and  ex¬ 
perienced  railroad  member  of  tbe  Com¬ 
mission.  He  lives  it  Garrisons,  Putnam 
County;  but  his  place  of  business  is  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Kernan  is  39  years 
old,  having  been  born  in  1844  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  his  present  home.  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  ex-Senator  Francis  Kernan,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  For 
several  years  be  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  of  Oneida  County, 
but,  like  Mr.  Rogers,  he  has  never  held 
public  office.  He  is  the  Den  ocratic  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  O’Donnell  is 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Board,  having 
been  born  at  Fort  Ann,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  56  years  ago — in  1827.  In 
1849  he  settled  in  Lowville,  Lewis  County, 
where  he  established  a  clothing  store,  and 
subsequently  became  a  general  merchant. 
In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  convention  which  renominated  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  from  Lewis  County.  He  was 
sent  to  the  8tate  8enate  from  Lewis  and 
Jefferson  Counties  in  1865,  and  retired 
Iroxn  business.  Lately  he  has  attracted 
most  attertion  as  an  anti-monopolist,  and 
it  was  in  this  character  that  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  on  the  Commission  as  the  choice  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
and  the  Anti-Monopoly  League,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  having  voted  in 
preference  for  Mr.  Hepburn,  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  enemy  to  railroad  greed  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  New  Y ork  Legislature. 

- *-*-♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Dr.  Hkxamkr  deems  the  Keiffer  a  hybrid 
between  a  squash  and  a  potato. 

W E  have  no  idea  that  the  price  of  potatoes 
will  advance  enough  to  pay  farmers  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  handling  them. 

ALL  of  our  farm  exchanges  are  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  upon  heavy  additions  to 
their  subscription  lists,  while  a  number  of 
new  farm  journals  are  encouraged  to  hope  for 
a  liberal  patronage. 

An  Apology —Many  of  our  readers  have 
sent  us  plants  to  be  determined;  specimens  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  During  this,  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  we  have  suffered 
these  various  things  to  get  so  mixed  up  that 
they  cannot  now  be  separated  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  who  sent  them.  We  beg  to  be  excused. 
It  has  not  been  negligence,  but  the  actual  im¬ 
possibility  of  keeping  np  with  this  part  of 
our  work. 

We  note  tbe  death,  at  tbe  age  of  84  years, 
of  Mr.  Edward  Meehan,  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  horticulturist  and  tbe  father  of  Professor 
Thomas  Meehan,  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Monthly.  We  trust  the  son  may  live  to  that 
age  and  longer.  Thomas  Meehan  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  unassuming,  benevolent 
man;  an  impartial  editor;  a  pleasing  writer; 
an  able  botanist  He  has  endeared  himself 
to  many  personal  friends,  while  his  name 
must  always  live  in  connection  with  Ameri¬ 
can  horticulture. 

The  National  Tobacco  Association  has  just 
“resolved”  that  tuxes  should  be  reduced  to 
eight  cents  per  pound  on  chewing  and  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco,  to  #3  per  1,000  on  cigars,  and  to 
75c.  per  1,000  on  cigarettes:  that  a  rebate  equal 
to  the  reduction  should  be  made,  and  that  “the 
sale  of  leaf  tobacco,  free  of  tax,  by  growers 
to  consumer*  is  in  violation  of  all  sound  and 
recognised  principles.”  Truly  Bapient  reso¬ 
lutions]  The  proposed  reduction  of  taxes 
would  not  lower  retail  prices  a  particle  or 
raise  the  prices  of  leaf  tobacco;  but  would 
simply  raise  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  hardship  tbe  taxation  of  sales  of  leaf 
tobacco  brings  u pon  tobacco  growerp,  we  have 
frequently  protested  against  in  the  Rural, 

It  appears  that  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  has  made  a  move  by  which  the  beef 
trade  of  Chicago  to  the  East  is  likely  to  be 
curtailed.  It.  is  stated  that  tbe  contract 
made  by  Mr.  Goodman,  General  Freight 
Agent  of  the  line,  with  C.  H.  Hammond, 
Toffy  Bros,  and  Swift  Bros,  which  extended 
over  a  term  of  years  and  enabled  them  to 
transport  dressed  beef  at  such  low  rates  as  to 
defy  ordinary  competition,  has  been  revised 
bo  that  after  Jaruary  1,  shippers  of  dressed 
beef  will  be  required  to  pay  the  rate  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  schedule  for  the  transportation 
of  cattle  on  the  hoof.  That  rate  is  nt  present 
60  cents  per  hundred- weight  from  Chicago  to 
either  New  York  or  Boston.  In  return  for 
these  higher  rates,  the  threatened  formation 
of  that  rival  company  by  Vanderbilt’s  asso 
date*  has  been  abundone  1.  The  live  stock 
dealers  who  have  been  most  affected  by  the 
dressed  beef  trade  feel  very  much  elated  over 
the  change  in  the  situation  and  look  for  a  re¬ 
vival  of  their  business,  which  has  been  light 
of  late.  The  railroad  wins;  the  public  loses. 


Citeranj. 

THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

(Continued  from  page  25  ) 

“  But  what  have  you  here,  George?” 

“Thisisthe  ladies’  department,  where  the 
cream  cheese  is  made.  Here  is  Emily  and 
her  partner,  Mias  Bartlett,  and  she  will  tell 
you  all  about  that.  I  will  leave  you  now.” 

“Now,  Uncle,  just  yon  ait  down  there;  I 
know  George  has  tired  you  to  death.  That 
boy  is  on  his  feet  the  whole  day  long,  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  never  rests  a  min¬ 
ute.  Here  you  see  we  have  it  quite  cosy  and 
comfortable.  Now  take  this  cheese  and  a 
cracker  and  eat  a  little  while  we  talk.  But  I 
expect  you  have  been  talked  to  death  very 
nearly.” 

“  This  is  my  cheese-creamery,  or  my  cream- 
cheesery  as  I  might  say.  How  do  you  like 
that  cheese?  It  is  pure  cream  and  brings  50 
cents  for  each  one;  just  a  pound.” 

“It  is  excellent.  Now  tell  me  how  you 
make  it.” 

This,  you  see,  Uncle,  is  a  shallow  copper 
vat  with  a  steam  jacket.  The  milk  intended 
for  this  cream  is  set  in  the  evening  in  this  vat 
and  left  until  morning.  In  the  morning  the 
steam  is  turned  into  the  jacket  and  In  a  short 
time  the  thick  solid  cream  rises  to  the  top. 
Then  the  steam  is  turned  off  and  the  milk  is 
left  to  cool.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  and 
put  into  these  little  molds  which  ere  lined  as 
you  see  with  muslin  and  the  edges  of  the  cloth 
are  folded  over  it.  The  next  day  the  cream 
is  lifted  out  and  laid  upon  this  little  mat  made 
cf  rushes,  sewn  to¬ 


tion.  The  man  recognized  him  and  greeted 
him  familiarly. 

“Mornin’,  Jedge.” 

“Good  morning  sir.  I  think  I  have 
met  you  before;  your  name  is  Smith,  is  it 
not?" 

“Yes,  Jedge;  a  very  common  name  but  to 
make  up  for  that,  I’ve  an  uncommon  handle 
to  it.  Jehiel  Smith  is  not  so  common  a  name 
as  John  Smith  or  Dick  Smith,  and  I  don’t  get 
taken  for  another  man  so  often  you  see,  as  if 
I  war  plain  John  Smith.  Goin’  down  to  the 
furnace,  Jedge?" 

“Yes,  I’m  going  to  see  how  things  look  since 
I  was  here  last.” 

“That  must  be  nigh  onto  two  years  I  should 
say,  Jedge.” 

“Just  about  two  years;  and  I  expect  things 
have  changed  to  some  extent.” 

“You  bet  they  hev.  Why  the  land’s  cleared 
all  around  the  lake  and  back  to  the  mines,  and 
the  black  rock.  We  polled  500  odd  votes  at 
the  last  town  meetin’  and  raised  money  for 
two  more  school  houses.  Last  year  there  was 
a  good  many  potatoes  and  oats,  and  a  pile  of 
wheat  sent  down  the  road  and  the  year  before 
a  lot  was  brought  in.  We’ll  need  an  elevator 
and  a  grist  mill  right  away.  We’ve  voted  a 
bonus  of  $5,000  for  ’em,  and  we  want  you  or 
some  of  the  rich  men  to  put  them  up  for  us. 
It’ll  pay  well  Jedge." 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it  Smith.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  things  are  doing  so  well.” 

“Well  you  see,  Jedge.  the  land  is  good  and 
the  market  is  first  rate;  the  mines  and  the 
furnaces  want  a  power  of  stuff,  and  we  get 
Checawgo  prices,  and  freight  added,  instead 
of  paying  freight  to  carry  our  produce  away. 
Ther's  only  one  drawback,  and  that  is  freight 
is  too  high  on  what  we  hev  to  fetch  up  and 
send  down,  and  it  kinder  kills  business.  But 
you  can’t  touch  the  railroad,  they  hev  us  tight 
anyhow;  and  it  is  makin’  money  hand  over 


last  Winter,  and  I  could  buy  out  the  old  place 
five  times  over  if  I  wanted  to.” 

“  Wbat’B  doing  with  it  ?  Oh,  nuthin’  as  I 
know  on;  it’s  lying  around  wattin’  to  be  sold. 
The  old  folks  are  dead  and  gone;  no  wonder; 
not  a  chick  or  child  but  had  to  leave  them  in 
their  old  age;  but  Li  and  me  were  able  to 
make  them  comfortable  and  we  went,  some 
of  us,  every  year  to  see  ’em,  and  it’s  better  for 
them  as  well  as  for  ns  that  we  came  to  the 
West.” 

“  But  wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  back  again  P* 

“  Go  hack  again  ?  No  sir-ree  1  Why  should 
I  ?  What’s  the  old  place  to  me  when  it 
wouldn’t  support  me.  I  hev  a  dear  memory, 
of  course,  for  the  old  folks;  but  I  don’t  owe 
nuthin’  to  the  old  place.  It  was  too  poor  to 
afford  roe  a  livin’.  Here  I’ve  comfort  and 
plenty,  and  am  rich  as  compared  with  the  old 
folks.  Poor  old  man  I  how  bard  he  worked 
and  how  poor  he  lived  on  his  poor,  stony,  lit¬ 
tle  farm,  all  cramped  up  with  his  two-acre 
fields;  and  I’ll  never  forget  the  time  he  give 
me  the  $50,  which  bronght  me  out  West. 

'  Jehiel,’  says  he,  *  ’tis  the  price  of  the  best 
cow;  but  its  your  share;  if  you  do  well  you 
can  send  it  back  to  me,  and  if  not  its  yours, 
and  you’ve  aimed  it  well.’  And  how  good  I 
felt  when  I  sent  that  $50  back  out  of  my  first 
year’s  wages,  and  how  hard  I  worked  to 
get  it;  and  the  next  year  I  sent  him  another 
$50,  and  every  year  after,  to  keep  his  head 
above  water,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Go  back, 
sir?  No,  indeed.  Here  I’ve  land  enough  to 
keep  my  three  boys  busy,  and  they  hev  bet¬ 
ter  schools  and  a  better  education  than  I  hed. 
And  when  we  get  to  Lakeview,  you’ll  see  my 
oldest  boy  come  to  meet  me  with  his  team 
and  road  wagon,  worth  $700,  and  if  you 
should  see  my  house,  you’d  see  it  carpeted 
all  over,  and  my  girl  has  a  piano,  and  an 
organ,  and  can  use  them  well,  too.  That’s 
our  stvle  h’re.  Go  back  again  1  Not  much, 


dged  with  gold  braiding  and  buttons.  Three 
large  silver  amulet  cases,  containing  charms, 
were  hung  over  the  shawl  girdle.  The  head¬ 
dress  is  the  prettiest  part  of  the  Egyptian  cos¬ 
tume,  and  Sofia’s  was  exceedingly  rich.  Her 
hair  was  divided  into  20  or  30  small  braids 
hanging  over  her  shoulders;  to  the  end  of  each 

Ps  affixed  three  silk  cords  strung  with  gold 
hs  of  various  sizes.  Two  rows  of  gold 
coins  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  laid 
close  together  encircled  her  forehead,  and 
at  each  temple  depended  a  cluster  of 
smaller  ones,  with  an  agate  ornament, 
in  the  middle.  The  back  of  the  head  was 
covered  with  a  small  Egprtian  fez,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  large  ckoors  of  solid  gold,  and 
bound  on  by  a  handkerchief  of  embroidered 
crape.  8he  wore  two  necklaces  of  gold  coins 
thickly  strong  together,  and  each  individual 
piece  of  money  depending  from  a  massive  or¬ 
nament  in  the  form  of  a  fish;  one  of  these 
necklaces  was  long,  and  the  other  just  encir¬ 
cled  her  throat;  and  between  them  was  a 
string  of  beads  of  Egyptian  agates,  a3  large 
as  birds’  eggs,  and  strung  together  with  golden 
links.  Her  ear-rings  were  of  gold  filagree  in 
the  shape  of  flowers,  and  her  bracelets,  of 
which  she  wore  several,  of  massive  gold  and 
silver.  We  computed  that  she  carried  abouf 
350  pounds  on  her  person  in  coin  alone,  with¬ 
out  including  her  other  ornaments.— Mrs. 
Romer’s  Pilgrimage. 


COUNT  BERTRAND. 


A  curious  personase  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  72— the  Count  Napoleon  Bertrand,  son 
of  the  companion  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 
The  count  was  a  very  eccentric  man,  and  ev¬ 
ery  year  he  used  to  hire  a  room  in  a  hotel, 
and  go  to  bed  for  three  months,  after  having 
given  orders  for  food  to  be  brought  to  him 
once  a  day  and  net  a  word  to  be  spoken  by 


the  servant.  He  was 
asleep  daring '  the 
siege  of  Paris.  One 
day  the  bread  was  so 
abominable  that  he 
flew  into  a  rage,  and 
forced  the  waiter  to 
tell  him  that  the  rea¬ 
son  was  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the 
Prussians.  Th 
Count  Bertrand  was 
stupefied  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  At  last  he  got 
up  and  wandered 
about  the  hotel  for  .- 
time,  saying  to  him¬ 
self:  “Paris  besieged 
— besieged !  What, 
ought  a  Bertrand  to 
do?”  And  after  a 
few  minutes’  reflec¬ 
tion  he  said,  “I  will 
go  to  bed.”  And  he 
went  to  bed  and  slept 
out  the  siege.  He 
was  an  assiduous  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  Bona- 
partist  masses. 


gether,  and  then  put 
into  the  mold  again. 

A  rush  mat  is  put 
on  the  top  of  the 
cream  and  this  wood¬ 
en  block  is  laid  on  the 
upper  mat  and  press¬ 
ed  gently/ so.  Then, 
after  It  has  stood  on 
the  bench  one  day 
the  mold,  which  you 
see  has  no  bottom,  is 
lifted  off  and  the 
cheese  with  the  rush 
mats  is  wrapped  in  a 
dry  cloth  and  packed 
with  others  in  this 
box.  Here  are  three 
dozen,  and  these  will 
go  off  by  the  train 
this  afternoon  and 
be  sold  to-morrow. 

They  will  soon  have 
a  very  little  cheesy 
taste  and  there  is  no 
salt  in  them  and  they 
are  as  rich  as  butter. 

Then  sometimes  we 
get  an  order  for 
clotted  cream,  just 
as  it  oomes  off  from 
the  scalded  milk, 
and  that  is  sent 
down  in,  glass  jars 
packed  in  wooden 
boxes,’” 

“Now,  Uncle, 
taste  this.” 

“  Well,  what  is 
that,  Emily  ?” 

“  That,  Uncle,  is 
what  you  would  call 
pot-cheese,  but  cured 
so  as  to  resemble 
Nenfchatel  cheese  and  is  sold  under  that  name 
And  we  make  it  in  this  manner:  The  sour 
skimmed  milk  is  warmed  to  80  degrees  and  when 
the  curd  is  set  it  is  lifted  out  with  a  strainer  and 
put  into  a  thin  muslin  cloth.  This  is  hung  up 
to  drain  and  the  curd  is  then  pressed  lightly 
and  made  into  small  flat  round  cakes,  which 
are  sprinkled  with  salt  and  then  put  away  on 
shelves  in  the  old  milk  house.  In  a  short 
time  they  are  covered  with  white  and  blue 
mold;  and  are  left  in  that  state  for  a  month. 
They  are  then  scraped  free  from  mold  and 
are  packed  in  jars  which  are  covered  with 
cloth  tied  down,  anil  are  set  away  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  for  two  months.  By  that  time  they 
acquire  a  sharp  flavor  and  a  strong  smell — 
ugh— which  some  people  think  are  just  de¬ 
lightful.” 


GOOD  WORDS 

for  women. 

I  jr  '  Woman  is  the  mas- 

_  £  Herder. — Woman 
WSr  pi  is  the  crown  of  crea- 

f  ’  Voltaire. — Women 

^  ft,’  teach  us  repose,  civ- 

'J  ility,  and  dignity. 

(V  _  _  , -  *j  John  Quincy 

Adams.— All  that  I 
]_pIG  gg  am  my  mother  made 

me. 

Lessing.— Nat u  re 

meant  to  make  woman  its  masterpiece. 

Lamartine. — There  is  a  woman  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  great  things. 

N.  P .  Willis. — The  sweetest  thing  in  life  is 
the  unclouded  welcome  of  a  wife. 

V  oltaire. — All  the  reasonings  of  men  are 
not  worth  one  sentiment  of  women. 

Beecher. — Women  are  a  new  race,  re  creat¬ 
ed  since  the  world  received  Christianity. 
Leopold  bchefer. — But  one  thine:  on  earth  is 


Mr.  Lloyd’s  Hereford  Ox,  Champion  of  the  Breed  at  Smithfield  Show— [After  London  News 

fist.  They  say  the  road  paid  20  per  cent  last 
year." 

“You  came  from  down  East  I  think  8mith; 
did  you  not?” 

“I  did;  from  Nashua.  My  father  was  born 
there  and  his  father  afore  him,  and  his  father 
afore  Aim.  And  a  hard  time  I  had  of  it  there 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It  was  "Jehiel,  now  we 
hev  them  taters  in,  let’s  go  and  pick  up  rocks; 
and  then,  ‘now  corn’s  planted,  let’s  put  up 
that  stone  wall,’  and  after  that,  ‘let’s  clear 
them  rocks  off’n  the  medder,  and  cut  them 
hard  hacks,’  and  so  on,  and  when  brother 
Lionel — he’s  in  Wisconsin,  down  to  Green  Bay 
now— wanted  to  go  to  college,  father  couldn’t 
raise  a  dollar  to  help  him  and  I  sold  my  pet 
steers  and  let  LL  hev  the  money.  And  when 
I  was  23,  father  says— cryin’  like— ‘Jehiel,  says 


Mr.  Bates;  you  don’t  find  many  goin’  back, 
sir.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


HOW  AN  EGYPTIAN  LADY  DRESSES. 

She  wore  a  garment  of  some  thin  white 
material,  with  loose  sleeves,  embroidered 
round  the  edge,  hanging  over  her  hands;  then 
a  large  pair  of  crimson  silk  trousers  so  long 
and  wide  that  they  entirely  concealed  her 
bare  feet;  then  came  a  garment  like  the  Turk¬ 
ish  antoree,  descending  to  the  feet  before, 
hanging  in  a  train  behind,  and  opening  at  the 
sides,  with  long  sleeves  open  from  the  wrist 
to  the  elbow  and  falling  back  so  as  to  expose 
those  of  the  white  garment.  The  dress  was 
made  of  crimson  damask  and  embroidered 
all  round  the  edge  with  black  braiding,  and 
was  confined,  not  at  the  waist,  but  over  the 
hips  with  an  Indian  shawl  wound  two  or  three 
times  round  and  knotted  before.  The  last 
garment  was  a  jacket  reaching  onty  to  the 
waist,  with  half  sleeves,  made  of  an  exeeed- 
ingly  rich  stuff  of  dark  blue  silk,  embroidered 
all  over  in  running  pattern  with  gold,  and 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  train  was  about  ready  to  start  from 
the  Ironburg  depot  of  the  Great  North  and 
West  Railroad,  wheu  Mr.  Bates  entered  a  car 
and  took  a  seat.  Next  to  him  was  seated  one 
of  the  new  settlers,  a  farmer  with  whom,  as  is 
the  custom  W est,  he  soon  fell  into  converse- 
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Malherbe. — There  are  only  two  beautiful 
things  in  the  world,  women  and  roses;  and 
ODly  two  sweet  things,  women  and  melons. 

Bulwer-Lytton. — Oh.  woman  1  in  ordinary 
cases  so  mere  a  mortal,  how  in  the  great  and 
rare  events  of  life  dost  thou  swell  into  the 
angels  1  _ 

Saville, — Women  have  more  strength  ^ 
their  looks  than  we  have  in  our  laws,  and  more 
power  by  their  tears  than  we  have  by  our 
arguments. 

Emerson  — A  beautiful  woman  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  poet;  taming  her  savage  mate,  planting 
tenderness,  hope  and  eloquence  in  all  whom 
she  approaches. 

Anna  Cora  Mowatt. — Misfortune  sprinkles 
ashes  on  the  head  of  the  man.  cut  falls  like 
dew  on  the  head  of  the  woman,  and  brings 
forth  germs  of  strength  of  which  she  herself 
had  no  conscious  possession. 

Thackeray. — Almost  all  women  will  give  a 
sympathizing  hearing  to  men  who  are  in  love. 
Be  they  ever  so  old  they  grow  young  agaiu  in 
that  conversation,  and  renew  their  own  early 
time.  Men  are  not  quite  so  generous. 


for  Womm. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


MY  HOME. 


This  is  the  p'aee  that  1  love  the  best. 

A  little  browu  house,  like  a  ground-bird's  nest, 
Hid  among  grasses,  and  vines  and  trees. 
Summer  retreat  of  the  birds  and  bees. 

The  tenderest  Halit  that  ever  was  seen 
Sifts  through  the  vine-mnde  window  screen— 
Sifts  and  quivers,  an-*  flits  and  falls 
On  home  made  carpets  and  gray-hung  walls. 


ways  keep  a  few  torn  ahead,  and  by  sewing 
at  odd  times  and  a  little  while  in  the  evening, 
you  will  find  your  number  of  balls  increase, 
and  you  will  hardly  miss  the  time.  Then, 
when  house-cleaniDg  comes,  and  you  really 
need  your  carpet,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  you  have  almost  enough  sewed,  and 
I  you  scarcely  know  when  it  was  done.  It  will 
then  be  a  very  small  matter  to  finish  it  up,  I 
think  this  way  of  doing  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  aud  rags,  for  when  a  garment  is  put 
away,  intended  to  be  put  into  a  carpet  some¬ 
time,  it  is  generally  wasted.  First,  there  is  a 
piece  torn  off  for  a  cleaning  cloth,  and  then 
another  piece  for  a  duster,  and  so  on,  until 
there  is  nothing  left  worth  tearing  up, whereas, 
if  it  had  been  torn  up  right  away,  when  no 
longer  fit  for  use,  it  would  have  all  been 
saved.  You  say  we  need  such  things,  and 
cannot  do  without  them.  Well,  so  you  do; 
but,  there  are  always  smaller  rags  that  would 
do  for  that,  which  would  be  of  no  use  in  a  car¬ 
pet.  For  the  benefit  of  that  sister  who  wanted 
to  know  some  things  before  the  Spring  house¬ 
cleaning,  I  will  tell  her  how  I  clean  my  rag 
carpets.  Beat  or  shake  the  dust  out  thor¬ 
oughly;  then  lay  it  on  the  grass  and  scrub,  as 
you  would  a  floor,  using  warm  rain-water  and 
no  soan — unless  there  be  grease — as  soap  has 
a  tendency  to  make  it  hard  and  stiff.  Turn 
and  scrub  well  on  the  other  side,  and  then 
turn  it  back  to  the  side  first  scrubbed,  and 
rinse  well  with  cold  well-water.  Use  plenty 
of  water.  Rinse  the  other  side,  and  hang  it 
on  the  line.  W hen  dry,  it  will  be  found  soft, 
pliable,  and  perfectly  clean.  If  the  carpet  is 
large  I  sometimes  rip  the  center  seam,  mak¬ 
ing  two  pieces,  as  it  is  then  more  easily  han 
died.  Gretchen. 

GIRLS’  DRESSES. 


All  tbroueli  June,  tbe  west  wind  free 
The  breath  of  the  clover  brings  to  me; 

All  throtufb  the  languid  .Tu'y  day 
I  catch  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay. 

The  inornln.v-glories  and  scarlet-vine 
Over  the  doorway  twist  and  twine; 

And  every  day.  when  the  house  Is  still, 

The  humming  bird  comes  to  the  window  sill. 

In  the  cunntngest  chamber  under  the  sun 
I  sink  to  sleep  when  the  day  is  done: 

And  am  waked  at  morn,  In  mv  snow-white  bed; 
By  a  singing  bird  on  the  roof  o’erhead. 

Better  than  treasures  brought  from  Rome, 

Are  the  living  pictures  I  see  at  home— 

My  aged  father,  with  frosted  hair. 

And  mother’s  face,  like  a  painting  rare. 

Far  from  the  city’s  dust  and  heat, 

I  get  hut  sounds  and  odors  sweet. 

Who  can  wonder  I  love  to  stay. 

Week  after  week  here  hidden  away 
In  this  sly  nook,  that  I  love  the  best— 

The  little  brown  house  like  a  ground  bird's  nest. 


RAG  CARPETS. 


Now  that  the  busy  work  is  past,  the  family 
sewing  all  done  op,  and  the  little  ones  fixed 
for  Winter,  the  thrifty  house- wife  turns  her 
attention  to  that  indispensable  article — a  rag 
carpet.  It  has  been  condemned  by  many  for 
costing  more  than  it  comes  to,  not  worth  the 
trouble,  and  so  on;  but  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  I  think  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  rag 
carpet.  It  is  true,  you  can  buy  an  Ingrain 
almost  as  cheap,  but  they  are  poor,  worthless 
things,  half  cotton,  that  in  one  season’s  use 
are  all  faded  and  worn,  and  not  worth  putting 
down  agaiu. 

For  the  family  sitting-room,  in  tbe  coun¬ 
try ,  where  the  children  study  and  play,  and 
whe»-e  the  men  come  with  mud  on  their  boots, 
fresh  from  the  barn-yard,  there  is  no  carpet 
that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  like  a  good, 
full- warped  rag  one.  It  can  be  turned — the 
center  seams  ripped  and  the  outer  edges 
turned  in,  bringing  tbe  brightest  bjeadths  in 
the  middle,  and  made  to  look  almost  as  good  as 
new.  Ia  this  way  it  can  be  made  to  last  sev 
eral  years;  and  when  past  doing  duty  in  tbe 
sitting  room,  the  brightest  pieces  will  do  for 
a  bed-room,  or  w  ill  answer  for  the  kitchen. 

Some  people  put  off  sewjng  the  rags  until 
a  few  week?  before  they  need  them— perhaps 
until  the  Spring  cleaning  is  fairly  on  hand, 
and  then  they  ransack  every  closet,  ward, 
robe  and  garret,  in  search  of  cast-cff  gar¬ 
ments.  They  Icing  them  down  stairs  until 
every  corner  of  the  room  is  filled  with  rags, 
and  all  is  hurry,  bustle  and  confusion,  until 
the  men  folks  wish  that  snch  a  thing  as  a  rag 
carpet  had  never  been  invented.  Nothing 
else  thought  of,  and  every  member  of  tbe 
family  that  can  handle  a  needle,  from  the 
largest  to  the  least,  is  compelled  to  sew  until 
that  carpet  is  sent  away  to  be  woven,  and  then 
they  all  draw  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and  hope 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  need 
another  one. 

Now  my  way  of  doing — and  I  may  be 
conceited  enough  to  think  it  is  a  better  way — 
is  this;  whenever  I  find  a  garment  that  is  past 
use,  I  tear  it  up  and  keep  the  rags  in  a  basket 
handy,  so  that  whenever  I  have  a  little 
time,  and  there  is  no  other  sewing  particu* 
l»rly  urgent,  or  when  a  neighbor  drops  »n 
i*»  chat,  a  few  minutes,  J  sew  them  I  *»i 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  two  cuts  show¬ 
ing  how  our  boys  can  look,  and  this  week  we 
give  the  girls  a  chance. 

Figs.  36  and  87  are  designs  into  which  a  gar¬ 
ment  not  quite  new,  can  be  remodeled;  for 
often  we  find  that  with  a  little  fixing  an  article 
that  has  had  careful  wear,  can  be  made  to 
look  fashionable  again. 

Silk  galloons,  satin  cord  and  mobair  braids 
have  been,  and  still  are,  very  much  worn. 
Strawberry  red,  myrtle  green,  “soldier” 
blue,  terra  cotta,  in  various  shades,  make 
j  pretty  suits  for  children. 

Cheviot,  or  flannel  dresses  can  be  made 
with  a  double  breasted  waist;  and  box  plaits 
laid  below  a  shirring  of  some  eight  or  ten  rows, 
back  and  front,  trim  the  skirt.  Though  there 


Fig.  36. 


are  many  new  styles  of  making  children’s 
dresses,  nothing  can  excel  the  Princess  button¬ 
ing  down  the  back,  with  the  not  too  long  skirt, 
draped  high  on  the  sides;  and  the  under 
skirt  trimmed  with  either  ruffles  or  puffs,  up 
to  where  the  upper  skirt  meets  it.  A  colored 
silk,  made  in  this  style,  is  decidedly  hand 
some;  using  Spanish  lace  for  the  ruffle,  with 
the  same  around  the  sleeves  and  neck,  laid  in 

side  plaitings. 

- »  «  »- 

OUR  TABLE  TALK. 


Meal  times  were  always  pleasant  seasons 
at  Mrs.  Primrose’s  house,  no  matter  how  sim¬ 
ple  the  fare.  I  think  it  was  mainly  because 
of  her  steady'  determination  to  keep  the  wor¬ 
ries  of  life  from  coming  to  her  table.  No 
matter  bow  closely  they  pressed  them  at 
other  times,  she  would  strive  to  take  her 
meals  in  peace  and  quietness.  She  knew  that 
it  was  the  very  best  aid  to  digestion,  and  that 
the  opposite  course  was  almost  sure  to  bring 
an  dyspepsia  if  long  followed  Fot/d  in 


an  angry,  moody  spirit  never  could  produce 
pure,  rich,  nourishing  blood. 

As  one  little  help  to  good  cheer,  each  child 
was  expected  to  appear  at  table  with  face  and 
hands  clean  and  hair  neatly  brushed,  a  low 
glass  being  handy  where  they  could  see  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  comb  and  brush  were  always  at 
hand  in  a  little  drawer  so  there  could  be  no 
excuse.  It  makes  all  feel  better  to  see  tidy 
children  sitting  about  the  table,  and  tbe 


Fig.  37. 

children  respect  themselves  more  and  are  in 
consequence  better  behaved. 

Mother  was  almost  sure  to  give  her  wavy 
hair  a  smooth  brush  before  she  sat  down,  and 
often  she  slipped  on  a  fresh,  pretty  collar,  of 
which  she  kept  a  large  stock  always  at  hand 
and  well  done  up.  They  were  often  only  of 
dainty  sprigged  cambric,  made  by  herself,  at 
the  expense  of  two  cents  each,  and  so  she  felt 
she  could  afford  as  liberal  a  supply  as  she 
wished.  But  those  collars  were  a  help,  and 
gave  the  children  a  much  pleasanter  remem¬ 
brance  of  mother  than  if  she  bad  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  about  without  any,  as  some  moth¬ 
ers  do,  when  no  company  is  present. 

Mother  was  a  great  hand  to  talk  at  the 
table,  but  it  was  always  on  some  cheerful 
subject.  She  was  very  adroit  in  turning  the 
conversation  into  a  pleasant  channel  when 
something  the  reverse  was  started.  Children 
soon  learnel  that  it  was  not  the  place  to  bring 
up  complaints  or  disagreeable  subjects,  and 
father  sensibly  adopted  her  plan,  as  he  had 
found  out  by  long  experience  what  a  wise  lit 
tie  woman  she  was. 

Family  discipline  was  reserved  for  some 
more  suitable  occasion,  and  faults  and  fail¬ 
ures  were  not  talked  over  as  they  are  at  some 
tea  tables  “a9  soon  as  father  gets  home.” 
Children  learn  to  hate  such  mealtimes  and 
would  absent  themselves  if  they  eould.  Food 
eaten  in  fear  and  trembling  is  worse  than 
useless  to  the  poor  little  offender. 

Children  accustomed  to  bright,  cheerful, 
intelligent  talk  about  the  home  table,  grow 
up  marked  for  their  intelligence  and  pleasant 
manners.  They  are  an  honor  to  their  father 
and  mother  wherever  they  go.  Dr.  Franklin 
said  that  the  talk  at  his  father’s  table  was 
the  means  of  inspiring  him  with  a  love  for 
study  and  investigation  which  gave  a  bent  to 
his  whole  life.  Save  up  your  best  thoughts 
for  this  social  hour  and  theu  dispense  them 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  you  will  not  fail  of 
your  reward.  J.  E  McC. 


Domestic  Cconomt^ 

CONDUCTED  BN  EMILY  MAPLE 


THE  "CLUB”  ASKS  A  QUESTION. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


The  ‘'Mothers’  Club”  has  been  neglected  all 
through  the  rueh  and  hurry  of  Summer  and 
Fall  work,  and  now  the  Winter  brings  more 
leisure  there  seems  some  difficulty  in  picking 
up  the  dropped  threads  aud  renewing  the  vu 
ried  subjects  that  were  of  such  interest  to  us 
all.  In  fact,  there  is  a  little  coolness  among 
the  members.  Some  of  them  were  convicted 
last  Winter  of  petty  geasip.  •»»*»*  of  be¬ 


ing  promptly  “rusticated,  ”  according  to  the 
by-laws  of  the  club,  were  allowed  to  come  and 
sow  discord  among  the  members.  Then  the 
minister  left  the  village,  and,  of  course,  his 
wife  went  with  him.  She  had  often  poured 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  by  her  wise 
and  gentle  sayings  had  become  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  our  meetings.  So  with  her  leave-tak 
ing  we  felt  as  if  the  brightness  bad  left  these 
pleasant  reunions  But  to  day  some  of  the  la¬ 
dies  had  met  by  appointment  at ‘  Hillside, 
and  for  want  of  other  subjects  addressed  to 
me  this  question ;  “Mrs.  Every-Day,  what  is 
‘Domestic  Economy’?”  I  am  not  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  extempore  speaking,  but  will 
here  transcribe  my  answer: 

“Economy  means  the  judicious  use  of  what¬ 
ever  material  we  may  have  in  hand,  whether 
it  be  money,  food  or  clothing:  to  get  the  most 
and  best  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest, 
seems  to  me  the  proper  application  of  the 
term.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  practice  economy 
— good  cooks  never  waste,  and  where  one  will 
extract  all  tbe  flavor  from  material  used,  an¬ 
other  will  lose  or  throw  It  away.  To  use  up 
odds  and  ends  so  that  the  dust-bins  do  not 
contain  more  than  their  share  is  part  of  every¬ 
day  economy,  aud  as  waste  is  a  crime,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  housekeeper  to  see  chat  this 
is  attended  to — not,  as  I  once  heard  a  lady 
say.  by  going  down  to  the  kitchen  “  once  a 
week,”  and  turning  out  the  mouldy  bread  and 
stale  meat  aud  vegetables,  but  by  daily  atten¬ 
tion  that  these  do  not  accumulate. 

In  nothing  is  there  more  waste  than  in  the 
creaming  of  milk;  when  one  person  in  skim¬ 
ming  a  dish  will  do  it  with  gentle  system, 
evenness  and  care,  another  will  have  the 
cream  all  over  the  sides  of  the  pan,  or  mingled 
with  the  milk,  unskinimable,  So,  too,  in 
dress,  where  one  person,  by  a  careful  over¬ 
sight  and  judicious  mending,  will  make  a 
dress  last  until  it  is  all  worn  threadbare,  an¬ 
other  with  careless  handling  and  inattention 
will  look  shabby  aud  ill-dressed  in  the  same 
class  of  goods  even  if  as  well  made.  Aud 
there  is  no  greater  necessity  in  our  households 
than  to  teach  our  children  that  economy  is  a 
part  of  their  education,  and  not  a  disgrace  or 
meanness;  that  it  be  practiced  in  their  use  of 
pocket-money'  and  care  of  clothes;  that  a 
patched  garment  is  more  honorable  than  one 
unpaid  for,  and  that  there  is  no  subject  of 
greater  importance  in  the  household  than  “Do¬ 
mestic  Economy.  ” 

By  the  time  my  little  talk  wa3  finished 
nearly  all  the  members  were  present,  and 
after  mutual  congratulations  and  a  pleasant 
little  reunion  we  agreed  to  meet  next  month, 
and  parted  greatly  encouraged,  and  wishing 
each  other,  as  1  do  the  readers  of  the  Rural, 
a  “  Happy  New  Year!" 

- »  ♦  « - 

PEEPS  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

NO.  4. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


“Why  do  you  take  so  thick  a  paring  from 
your  potatoes  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Thrifty  of  our 
neighbor,  one  morning  while  making  a 
friendly  call. 

“  Oh,  I  always  take  all  the  eyes  when  I  pare 
potatoes;  I  hate  to  have  them  making  eyes  at 
me,  after  they  have  been  cooked,”  said  the 
would-be  witty  housekeeper;  “besides,  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  do  otherwise,  and  the 
parings  don’t  hurt  the  pigs." 

“  But  I  should  hate  to  give  the  very  best 
part  of  the  table  food  to  the  swine,  and  take 
the  leavings.  The  starch  of  the  potato  is  the 
nutritious  part,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
this  lies  near  the  surface.  So,  one-fourtb,  at 
least,  of  your  potatoes  go  to  waste,  as  far 
as  the  family  food  is  concerned,  and  that 
would  amount  to  quite  a  considerable  item 
in  purchasing  the  year’s  supply.  One-fourth 
of  your  usual  supply  of  potatoes,  when  sold 
at  a  fair  price,  would  purchase  many  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  convenience  that  you  are  now  going 
without  because  you  can’t  afford  both  the 
waste  and  needed  implement.” 

Mrs  L.’s  flag-seated  chairs  were  sadly  di¬ 
lapidated,  though  the  frames  were  still  good. 
A  frieud  advised  her  to  take  them  to  a  certain 
“  Jaek-of-all-trades  ”  and  have  them  reseated 
with  splints.  She  thought  ho  would  do  the 
work  for  $1.50  per  dozen. 

“But  1  cannot  spare  even  that  small 
amount,  much  as  1  would  like  to  have  it  done, 
for  it  takes  about  all  wo  can  get  now  a  days 
to  keep  myself  and  growing  children  in  food 
and  comfort  a  lie  clothes.  I  don’t  know  but  I 
might  send  a  part  of  them  at  a  lime,”  said 
Mrs.  L. 

“  I’ll  tell  yon  how  I  managed  about  chairs, 
a  few  years  ago,”  said  Mrs.  Thrifty.  “When 
money  was  scarce,  and  furniture  was  high, 
1  bought  a  good  piece  of  Kentucky  Jeon,  cost¬ 
ing  20  cents  per  yard,  and  by  measuring  and 
plaunlng,  1  found  1  could  cover  five  ebair- 
seats  with  a  single  yard  ;  of  course,  one  of 
them  was  pieced  through  the  middle;  notches 
were  cut-at  the  corners  of  each  square  piece 
to  fit  niealy  stoknd  ‘-he  ob&ir  posts.  ”.’>0 


®t*M,  plants  &c 


edges  were  fastened  underneath  with  strong 
wrapping  twine.  In  a  very  short  time  I  had 
at  least  five  good,  tidy,  comfortable  chairs,  at 
a  trifling  expense,  and  they  lasted  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  Cane  seated  chairs  are  often 
renewed  and  made  quite  handsome  by  tacking 
on  Brussels  carpet.,  with  bright  headed  nails.” 

Mrs.  N.  usually  washes  on  Monday;  but, 
about  five  times  out  of  six,  the  clothes  hang 
upon  the  line  during  four  or  five  days,  whip¬ 
ping  in  the  wiud,  and  as  the  line  is  seldom 
straight,  they  must  drag  upon  the  ground. 
As  a  result,  her  clothes  are  frayed  at  the 
edges,  and  worn  out  in  half  the  time  they 
would  last  with  proper  care. 

Mrs.  Conomy  insists  upon  having  a  line 
raised  so  far  from  the  ground  that  there  is  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  a  sleeve  or  hem  of  a 
garment  touching  even  a  shrub  ;  and  if  the 
wind  whispers  of  a  coming  gale,  the  clothes 
are  put  into  the  clothes-basket  or  rinse  tub  to 
await  more  favorable  weather,  which  is  sure 
to  come  ere  the  clothes  receive  harm  from 
close  confinement. 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  <fc  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 
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“  J  used  the  *  ACME  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  on 
stiff  clay,  very  stony,  and 
it  gcuve  good  satisfac¬ 
tion ( See  page  J^8  this 
paper.) 


Recipes  from  the  Aberdeen  Cooking 
School. 
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OC  CO*  aiulAiiN.  Stki'tuA  4tfi»»4  4i8  AorkAve. 


SEA  PIE. 

Two  pounds  lean  meat  cut  small.  Put  a 
layer  of  this  meat  iu  the  bottom  of  the  sauce¬ 
pan  ;  slice  a  layer  of  onions,  carrot  and  tur¬ 
nip;  add  savory,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
salt;  add  nearly  as  much  water  as  will  cover, 
and  boil  one  hour  over  a  slow  fire.  Then 
make  a  paste  of  three-quarters  pound  flour 
to  one-half  pound  of  suet,  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Cover  over  the  stew  with 
this  paste,  and  simmer  half  an  hour  longer. 
It  is  appetizing  if  not  elegant.  I  should  omit 
the  carrot  and  turnip. 

The  baking  powder  we  purchase  in  pack¬ 
ages  is  said  to  be  composed  of  equal  parts 
soda  and  corn-starch  to  half  the  quantity  of 
tartaric  acid. 

GROUND  RICE  PUDDING. 

Soak  one  teacupful  of  ground  rice  for  an 
hour  in  milk.  Put  on  the  Are  in  a  saucepan  a 
pint  of  milk,  with  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  trifle 
of  salt.  When  hot  stir  in  the  soaked  rice  and 
continue  to  stir  till  boiled  rather  thick.  Beat 
up  two  eggs  with  a  little  cold  milk,  add  flavor¬ 
ing,  and  mix.  Babe  slowly  till  browned. 

CHICKEN  BROTH. 

Cut  up  a  fowl  and  crack  the  bones.  Boil 
slowly  in  a  little  over  a  quart  of  water. 
Wheu  the  bones  can  be  taken  out  take  out  the 
meat  and  strain  the  liquid  which  may  have 
needed  a  little  more  water.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  rice  wnich  has  been  previously 
soaked  and  a  little  chopped  parsley.  Simmer 
till  the  rice  is  cooked.  Season  moderately 
and  serve  with  a  little  broken  cracker  in  it. 

A.  L.  j. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


(WEibiouTii’s  Patent.) 


Awarded'  'FCtST  ORDER  OT  MERIT 
J  at  Melhonrao  Exhibition,  1SS0. 
Was  awarded  the  lint  lit niiinm 
r  l  at  the  Inuruiitioni.)  Exhibition  m 
|  .  J  Philadi-lpWft,  In  1S70,  andttceentea 
Im  j  by  the  J  udvvv-  os 

/  J  SUPERIORTO  ANY  OTHER 
/  f  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

/  Tt  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 

f  fro  rid  to  cut  fiMj  ir<  m  nnie*  to 
/^v-v  1  cut  down  r«i»«*  t*  *  cut  corn- 

ten  Stalk*  for  ti  ed,  TO  cat  jHnt.ov  for 

/JygT  ditehiw  ill  marshes  and  lntsno 
/JP j  equal  for  cutting  ensilage  from  tue 

[m  silo.  TUV  IT. 

/  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

v  Msattfkotazed  only  by 

1IRAM  HOLT&  C0.h"'.u.s.o«: 

For  sals  by  llgrdvort  iltrrbanlM  uWW'M'-f- generally. 


Sk?  IS  Greeuliouscs.  SOtUYear. 

V-  ■ 

The  f anions  K^rfer Hybrid  Pea. ,  SI  -50 
Pe-er,  £tl;  Cba/opton 
.3  cents;  Jopetn*-*e 
■a  a,-*,  r, uj  .  fruit  lm 

uieuytij  Lnrge,  8W>  ft. 
’-**'i,;“i?Brjyo^'.>Of  and/..  •  ■  ..ta Jf»-r 
A  rmu  bsrrw^uirdy  as  tl>e 

I  T  IF  i  r '  4. 

UK 

'to. *1 5, ik- 1  tv*’*. rMiu^^r.  ag o,  Worth 

'Vim.^.i  ‘if O* 

t  etc.,  Illy 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHELF. 


napkin;  butter  dishes. 

Dear  me,  I  am  getting  nervous.  Why 
don’t  Annie  L.  Jack  set  her  table  with  cup 
plates.  And  as  she  must  have  learned  ere 
this  that  it  is  not  those  that  talk  bsst  who  do 
the  best,  so  do  Dot  put  napkins  that  are  easily 
spoilt  on  the  table  for  any  one.  1  saw  in  the 
Rural  last  Summer  that  some  one  recom¬ 
mended  scouring  the  butter  utensils  with 
white  saud.  I  should  advise  securing  with 
rushes,  as  then  the  w'ood  is  left  smooth  and 
without  any  grit.  A.  A.  C.  Colic. 


Improved  F.ilenvlun  Just  Patented. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 

fll  lllll.OO  made  b.r  one 
Agent  In  ltfljr-»l*  day.. 

Pull  purlin  tiler,  .oil  lot.  of  AigeuU'  ra* 
pam,.  vhuwinii  quick  S.lm  .ad  Urg» 
Profit*.  (Ice.  Ko  Freight  or  Boxing 
Choryre  to  Aymte.  '  [)'!  ri-«-  xt  OQO. 
.oil  .(cure  choice  lerrtlcry  free. 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  &  CO. » 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


bfiBiH  Wfiln  S  1  3  I  ESTABLISHED 

^viubSB'BaiH  w  saw  ■  SOTnineTY-EICHT  YEARS 

CCCnC  Forthe  MERCHANT  on  our  New  plan|OC  C 
vCCUO  For  the  MARKET  CARDENER 
CCCnC  Por  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY 

WkEii/V  Crown  hy  niirgftlvpg  on  our  own  FarmslViaBal/t 

UT  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Uurol  Reghtcr  FREE  TO 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOliK  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  EIST. 

n«wsn  i  AMnncTu  o,  fen  Ppoufcd^  PHH  #  P*'* 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 


Sllli.l,  Fit V IT  PLANTS.  1 
T  K I  IKS.  Headquarters  for 

tbt-  mulvalled  New  Curmni 


SHRINKING  FLANNEL. 

Put  into  lukewarm  water,  and  leave  in  un¬ 
til  cold;  then  press  out  and  dry.  Flannel 
thus  treated  will  be  found  to  shrink  very  lit¬ 
tle  in  after  washings.  K.  t. 


GjttUNTESD 

Sm|*u:!op  io  my  wthur  tn a k 

l?£i:03  1  ts  10  n.  Pjxar 

Vj iw  Adoptvdl'V  (*•'*•  goi-  bVi  f 

llj\f  ernment  ai  li.irts  im.| 
fl 1 1\  rarrisons  and  by  all  "K  ' 

c/IbI  !-adi  tig  railroad  com- 
K,^\\  j'anii-s  of  Ibis  #ad 
Im Cfi\  countriv  ifc  , 

/uso  lltu  t  u I.  bmted  w®* 

I  X  L  FZ"D  MILL 

hlch  b#  run  i*y  any  povrfr  a«  J  k<  chm^  •■***  iu>  -v>  i  -1 

iT.i  any  kitiil  of  rm.il tkrm  u  ijilo  f»*t- 1  uV  :»•«  >v« 

liiiktL  i*.  r  hour,  Itrordltii;  toi|Ti.  !y  »ud  of  null  ujc%L 
>r  CAUUogue  and  l*rK  «-LM.  Addrvs« 

if  V  IV/nrf  Fnnino  A  Pimm  Pn.  ftrrrnvn 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC 


•  Thovouglibred  I,4N1>  and 
Frenmiln,  New  York. 


Low  Prices.  Mailiny  a  Specialty, 

WATCH  roWLS".  Free  Ciitalu: 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

SEEDS 


LIVER  STEW. 

Cut  up  half  a  pound  each  of  liver  and  ba¬ 
con  into  small  pieces.  Put  the  bacon  at  the 
bottom  of  a  baking  dish,  then  the  liver ; 
sprinkle  with  popper  and  >alt ;  cut  up  an 
onion  and  apple,  and  strew  over  the  top. 
Cover  tightly  to  keep  m  the  steam,  and  bake 
jn  a  moderate  oven  one  and  a  half  hour.  No 
water  shculd  be  added.  Very  good. 

Mary  B. 


Py  For  fifty -five  years  we  have  been  s-rowe-,  c.f  Carden 
Si  seeds,  and  the  unrne  cl  I'  LIST  b-s  bovr...  gwr-.in- 
H  :er<  i  niiainld-j.  O'.ir  S.i  <!s  tUnd  iindvidlfd  ft  tl:rir 
purity, f*n]ienor  srro.vtlittal ip-.niity.  Yoetilirurtbc-  jn- 
eveaeotlmrivpnlantarand  to  jinco  thc'nln  tbo  lnuidsof 
every  owner  of  a  11  r»Lu  mi  lo>'hUtii3  wticro  liiiist’s  Seeds  are  not 

i  _ —'ll  .  I  1  -  i  I  n  III  ^  I  04 M  ■  ■■  A  a  a  aa  .  V 


by  uiiU, 


Buisrs  PRIZE  COLLEC 
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fr< . -v  -  :  nt  .VrteWACe  King  Onion,  (very  Lu*i?0,  Cf  lldld 

vL-  1  .Vrc-  ‘r.  rVr/Vrrn^inn4 .4 u.-r  T.'.t F.uirt’e 

niu  «r  let  -  iln’  />uVfr  amt  ftruxv  Hrrnl  r’lVvj,,— .  (tlHCMt  MMli  l.—Uf-*  lv* -illny 

JM  L i  1 M Bl  ai.^[iWwx-uri-f i. '<  Ill  the  world), T.iri  .  J--r.e  ,  lr.r'.Uf  Mi  and  )’.  »>■;  r  it  CuA&.?.r<(. 

f  til  I  est  curly  sorts).  A'’*"'  German  t’Stntn  and  CuAitn  One**  Ifu ter-SIe  ton, Haiti's  Jtz- 
F  trfij  Port  Tarnip  n "1  i  i  1  Mru  7‘  , ' .  ,M‘ '  ■  V "in  i;  t  y  ir.'y  Coibage 
FTixtti  fanner.  Vrr/eelion  UAi  V  Snitic  OxHirxh,r,  AV«  A'.c  I'm  i'tntm  Ttirnin,  it  i.t'e  »i»  A'i irimodl  .<tef.e  r  • 
uml  /l.  crry'  OMr>i,  ir.imni.  fr  u*?.  •«  o-'id  rWrry.  Pameert  Itixl/.Li  oy  fbn-.it,  and  l: ora  r\rttd  Ppinaek- 
We  mmrnntve  these  uasnrtmcnm  will  rrnch  you,  nnd  that  their  qunlUv  will  please  vctl. 
pi  n*f  |rn  CFPflC  fli.  '  c  l  oiVctlon ot  IO  beauUfuleiunnierbloortiinv?  varieiics,  mailid cu  tve  i't 
rLUVVCIi  OCklldt  "t  ;sOc.  stannw taken ns'-teh.  Bi  i &x'6 (i .» hdek ILof u. n iio!  4.  i-Xofisd 
pjwrs,ontbecultiv!iUon  orv  nc.-t.ibleaaiiu  dowero,  with  prices  by  the  01  nice,  pound  or  bushid,  m-.  to',  f  -.t  o 


Known  and  sold  tbroUKtiout the  world  Aytty  ofji 
and  acUtiowled>-ed  The  Best  Simple  e'f  \  1  vy , 

LHirablo,  Stjonk.  >’*>"'  Joint*  IMr  mw-M  iir 
tiouiess_  Turn  Ta  _ _  '\/  > 

Pail  Governor.  A  Sfooi’i'n'Ml  fi-'  SI^yTl.:  i> 
sl.'.es  for  Rail  Ron  y 

Kntsrpri.e  F.«d  Mill*  f. 

For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Watr.r  V  (‘IbWy 
I'owor.  Climax  Corn  and  CottoU  (  ill-  I  •‘ill 
tivators.  Putnt*.  Tanks,  Ac.  Send  , ,-~fc  ■-- 
for  (ircifii  (.intaloinin. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich.  IU 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERbD 


POLISHING  NICKEL  PLATING. 

The  plating  on  my  heater  has  become  badly 
discolored  by  beat,  and  I  cannot  brighten  it. 
Can  you  help  me  »  Mrs  L.  Stone. 

Ans  — Take  the  fluest  of  coal  ashes — you 
will  find  deposits  as  fine  as  flour  in  your  stove 
— and  sift  through  muslin.  Dip  a  soft  cloth 
into  kerosene,  then  in  ibe  ash  dust,  and  rub 
vigorously  on  the  plating.  Dry  and  polish 
with  a  woolen  doth. 


1  Philadelphia,  I»r 


ed  'Vnlrra  on  application.  AdiiriN-i. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  8,000  to 
actual  use  Ui  every  State  and  Terri 
torv  of  the  U.  B  It  Is  11  section  wheel 
has  been  made  by  ua  for  ten  yearn  1 
tn  all  that  time  not  one  ha*  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  » 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  Wo 
ibllo  to  determine  their  merits.  Ml’  n 

_  trial  Best  v»«,r  mui.  Corn  Shelter.' 

km  loan*  free.  CHALLENGE  WTWVk!  IU  • 
[tf.t.  IIP  Si’mi  ip. 


e«4tLin«», 


For  Home  Gardens.  Our  lx. 
t  I  3TR*T?OG*Vil.t,:.  Mjsl.u  is 

■i  benutlfiil  bock  1  1  tn.y  ru.iii. 

Send  for  It  aa-.i  examine  i.ur 

to '!»>»  nndii>*..i  m  ri^.  mar- 

ISf  OAROENER.S  wniu 

k _ -r  nt  ouvo  for  our  w  holesale 

S.Vrm-1on  l.it.  Seait  fCREE, 
4.  «i.  hoot  *  c o.r 

“  "I  K'  llHl).  M  »- 


llornfortl'a  Acid  IHiua;<li»le 

is  very  valuable  for  professional  men.  It 
supplies  the  phosphates  which  are  alwayu  lost 
by  ewvere  mental  latior.'*-^^. 


a  «  eek  in  your  ow town.  Terras  and  outfit 
fro..  H.  KitWT  i  I'..,,  p.'r'lmlJ  Mr 


been  formed  in  this  city  to  press  a  bill  before 
the  State  Legislature  providing  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  strip  about  300  feet  wide  from  the 
head  of  the  rapids  to  the  needed  distance  be¬ 
low  the  Falls.  This  State  Reservation  could 
be  had,  it  is  supposed,  for  $-$00,000  to  $900,000. 

. . Horrible  Are  at  Milwaukee:  Newbali 

House,  largest  hotel  in  the  city,  burnt  up: 
118  victims . 


The  autnor  of  Hop  Culture  in  last  week’s 
Rural,  Mr.  F.  B.  Brook,  of  Washington,  is  a 
Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents. 
Correspondence  solicited. — Adv. 


HOME  NEWS, 


S®*  No  family  dyes  were  ever  so  popular 
as  the  Diamond  Dyes.  They  never  fail.  The 
Binck  is  far  superior  to  logwood.  The  other 
colors  are  brilliant. — Adv. 


Saturday,  Jan.  13,  1888. 

An  active  temperance  campaign  has  been 
opened  in  Delaware  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
passage  of  a  prohibitory  law  by  the  present 
Legislature . The  immigration  to  Can¬ 

ada  from  all  parts  of  the  world  during  1882 
was  98,691.  In  addition  to  these  76  728  passed 
through  Canada  en  route  to  the  United  States, 

. A  draft  for  a  commercial  treatv  between 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  before  the 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  Thursday . 

Governor  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  denies  the 
report  that  a  meeting  has  been  held  at  his 
office  with  the  object  of  putting  him  in  the 
field  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  The  Attorney  -General  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  rendered  a  decision  on  Thursday  against 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
the  application  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
asking  that  the  State  file  a  bill  in  equity 
against  that  corporation  for  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  relative  to  the 
purchasing  or  consolidation  of  competing 

lines.... . At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Society  of  Plymouth  Church, Brooklyn  (H. W. 
Beecheris),  held  Thursday  evening,  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  showed  receipts  of  $37,825.39.  of 
which  $37,588  36  was  from  pews.  The  expen 
ditnres,  included  $90,000  as  Mr.  Beecher’s  sal¬ 
ary,  $2,500  each  for  the  assistant  pastors  and 

the  sexton  and  $6,605.04  for  music . The 

message  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois  estimates 
that  150,000  persons  are  in  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State . Marshal  T.  Polk,  the 

defaulting  Treasurer  of  Tennessee  was 
arrested  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  tried  to 
get  to  his  silver  mine  in  Mexico  by  offering 
an  $8,000  bribe  to  his  captors.  His  nephew 
and  servant  are  said  to  have  crossed  over 
into  Mexico  with  a  large  amount  of  money 

. A  story  printed  in  a  Boston 

paper  purporting  to  tell  the  story  of  the  find¬ 
ing,  by  an  alleged  American  artist  named 
West,  of  some  members  of  the  party  of  Lieut. 
Chipp,  of  the  Jeannette  Arctic  expedition,  in 
Northern  Siberia,  proves  to  be  a  cruel  hoax. 

. The  charge  of  conspiracy  against  Mr. 

Dickson,  the  Star  Route  juror  accused  of  ille¬ 
gally  influencing  the  jurors  in  favor  of  Dor¬ 
sey  &  Co.,  is  dismissed.... . The  Presi¬ 

dential  Succession  Bill  was  passed  by  the 

Senate  last  Tuesday . ..The  mills  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Camden,  Me.,  are  almost 
entirely  stopped  by  a  drought — a  most  unu¬ 
sual  thing  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Me.,  N.  H.,  and  Vt ,  tell  of  an 
unprecedented  winter  drought... . .......... 

The  mints  coined  nearly  $95,000,000  last  year, 
of  which  $66,000,000  was  gold  and  $28,000,000 
silver 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  prevents  the  hair  from 
turning  gray,  and  restores  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Try  it ! — Adv. 


General  Improvement. 

“Iam  feeling  quite  well.  No  cough;  ap¬ 
petite  good;  regular  in  roy  habits;  and  I  am 
very  much  encouraged.  *  *  *  I  do  not 
feel  that  difficulty  in  breathing;  nor  do  I  feel 
so  nervous.”  Our  Treaties  on  Compound  Ox¬ 
ygen,  its  nature,  action  and  results,  with  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  and  full  information,  sent  free. 
Drs.  Starke y&Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


Clergymen,  speakers,  singers,  and  actors, 
find  that  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  wonder¬ 
fully  effective. — Adv 


Don’t  die  in  the  house.  “  Rough  on  Rats.” 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches.—  Adv. 

Barnett’*  C'ocoaine, 

The  Best  of  All  Hair  Dressings. 

It  allays  irritation,  removes  all  tendency  to 
dandruff,  and  invigorates  the  action  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  highest  degree,  thusjiromot- 
ing  a  rigorous  and  healthy  growth  of  hair. 
Its  effect  upon  the  glossiness  and  richness  of 
the  hair  is  such  as  cannot  he  surpassed. 

Burnett's  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best.  —  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS 


Saturday,  Jan.  13,  1882. 

Silk  production  is  said  to  be  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions:  Italy,  37  per  cent. ;  China, 
36;  France,  8;  East  India  (Bengal),  7;  Japan, 

6;  Spain,  2;  Persia  and  the  Levant,  4 . 

According  to  the  Journal  des  Fabrieauts  de 
Sucre,  the  production  of  beef-root  sugar  in 
Europe  this  year  amounts  to  1,920,0001008, 
an  increase  of  137,500  tons  over  last  year. 
Germany  is  still  the  greatest  producer,  head¬ 
ing  the  list  with  675,000  tons;  Austrio- Hun¬ 
gary  ranks  next  with  450,000  tons;  France 
third,  with  410,000  tons;  Polish  Russia  fourth, 

275,000  tons . The  Wisconsin  8tate  Cane 

Grower’s  Association  will  hold  its  third  an¬ 
nual  meetiDg  at  Madison  on  the  12th,  13th 

and  14th  of  February  next . It  is  stated 

that  the  Canadian  Government  has  decided 
to  permit  homesteading  and  pre-emption 
upon  lands  now  leased  for  ranch  purposes  in 
the  Northwest,  the  lessees  to  be  allowed  a 
proportionate  redaction  of  rent  for  lands 

taken . The  amount  of  wheat  now  in 

California  is  put  at  419,000  tons;  of  barley 

89,000  tons . The  House  Committee  on 

Agriculture  has  agreed  to  recommend  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  representatives  of  this  country  to  the 

Hamburg  cattle  fair . It  is  the  general 

expectation  that  the  tax  on  tobacco  will  not 
be  reduced  this  session  below  the  rate  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  Bill— 12  cents  a  pound. 
This  item  will  cut  off  $6,500,000  of  revenue 

. The  drugs  used  as  substitutes  for  hops 

in  brewing  are  reported  not  to  be  "work¬ 
ing  ”  satisfactorily.  Some  of  them  spoil  the 
brewing  and  when  others  are  used  the  beer 

must  be  used  soon  or  it  will  spoil . Herr 

Richter,  in  the  Prussian  Reichstag,  said  last 
Tuesday  that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  American  pork.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  of  our  hog  products  is  causing  much 
opposition,  farmers  being  the  chief  supporters 

of  the  measure . At  Reading,  Pa.,  two 

butchers  were  arrested  Monday,  charged  with 
selling  the  meat  of  bogs  which  had  been 

bitten  by  mad  dogs  and  died  of  rabies . . 

The  Chippewa  Indians,  Little  Thunder  and 
Leading  Father,  have  gone  to  Washington, 
to  exchange  a  portion  of  their  reservation  at  J 
Red  Lake,  Minn.,  or  certain  agricultural  Im 
plements,  cattle  aud  utensils  for  a. civilized 
Christian  life  such  as  they  are  living.  They  are 
accompanied  by  Father  JgubtiusTomozina,a 

Catholic  missionary . The  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  estimates  that  rebates  on  manu¬ 
factured  tobacco  would  amount  to  $12,490,000. 
An  increase  of  clerks  would  be  needed.... 
....In  Ireland  the  applications  for  relief 
under  the  “  Arrears  of  Rent  Act  ”  affect 
130,000  holdings.  If  they  were  all  granted 


higher  for  May.  Oats,  unchanged.  Rye, 
2%c.  higher.  Barley  unchanged.  Butter  lc. 
lower.  Eggs,  steady.  Dressed  hogs,  32Wc. 
higher.  Pork,  15c.  higher. 

Wheat:  KcFUtar.  «7(»97He.  January,  98c.  February 
kt.i^Wc.  May;  PiotVQuv.  ail  the  year:  No  2  Red 
Winter,  Site,  cash:  January;  Siqf@ai0sc..  all 

the  year:  No.  8  91c;  rejected  Me.  No  2  Chlcnito 
Spring,  OTVsiaasH*  Cf»a|i;  January  937<c. 

all  the  year;  February:  Sl  ui-U  Ylriv.  No. 

3  Chicago  SprLuit.  82c:  reject,  .1  #4o.  CoitN,  56® 
STWe.  cash;  MUe.  January;  53?d£M4$c . February;  55W 
May;  M'^c.  all  the  year:  rejected.  «5e  Oatb 
steady  nt.  Sr,oi.'V,94  - cash:  3A-Jic  January:  3>by>S«c  Feb¬ 
ruary:  ss*fc  all  the  year:  S7J$  «!&%,*.  M»v;  rejected, 
S8c  RYE  firm  at  6U-.  lURLSY  stead v  at  79®»ie. 

Flaxbkkd  jitronyer  at  £1  23®!  27c:  (rood  ertishimr  on 
truck.  8  2m,:  rejected,  SITU-  choice  Rustdau  *1.14. 
llrmcn  dull:  creamery,  fair  to  fancy,  25<oo9c;  dairies, 
good  to  choice  2-'lat"3c  pucklng  stock  I3fi&l4e  Eoos 
steady  at  2,V»2Tc.  DiekkhjCS  Hoos— Goi'd  lots,  S7.H1® 
T 44.  Fork  $17.1(1®  17.15  cash.  Pons  Market  slow; 
mixed,  $5  fiiVttfiJXi;  h»avy,  #o  OUtsATii  llitln.  75®  6  so 

skips,  $3.75®  5  35.  Cattle— Marie*  t 'airly  active  with 
prices  steady:  (rood  to  rhnlcc  shipping,  jr-. Altar. 00- 
common  to  fair,  HI  -  butcher*’  plentiful,  but 

about  steady  at  $2.V0®1  40;  ato-  kern  and  feeders  *3  00 
@•1  3)  very  heavy  re  elptsof  low  grades  and  medium. 
SirKxp— Market  over  sutplled.  hut  price*  steady- 
common  to  fair,  tS  O'ts  i.an;  medium  to  good  81.40® 
4.00;  choice  to  extra,  $-1.96645  60. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  5c  higher 
for  cash,  but  unchanged  for  Jan,,  Feb.  and 
all  thn  year.  Corn,  new  ear,  2  to  4c  higher; 
No.  2  mixed,  4c  higher  for  cash  and  Jan.; 
45*c.  higher  for  Feb.;  2>^0.  higher  for  May; 
strady  for  all  the  year.  Oats,  2c.  lower. 
Butter  steady.  Hogs  a  shade  lower. 

Wheat  firm;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  $1.01  (AUK!  «pot;  95c. 
January;  97c.  February-  99c.  nil  the  rear  Corn-  steady; 
new  car,  4SftSHc:  No  2  mixed,  M^c.  spot,  MWtr5IMc 
Jnnuary;  Me.  Fehruary;  Vdye  Mav  55Mc  all  the  rear. 
Oats  si-  ady:  No.  2  mixed,  it9ty;i4iie  spot;  SRc.  Jan¬ 
uary:  36J4C  February  :i74t'e  Mav;  3«L4c  all  the  year. 
Ryk  Hrmer  at  s3<s>KlHc  B  milky  firm,  extra  No.  3 
Fall,  8VA70C.  Pork  firms  new,  817  2"<«,I7.ni.  Lari. 
firmer  at  111  4fK»lfi.87t$e.  Berrien  firm:  eliol'-e  Western 
reserve,  25c:  choice  Central  Ohio.  10c  Hoos  firm; 
common  aud  light,  $i.::5®6,00,  packing  and  butchers’, 
$6.20®  6. 60. 

St.  Louis. —  Compared  with  prices  a 
week  ago  No  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  5c.  high¬ 
er:  No.  3  Red  Fall  3c.  hinder.  Corn  3%c. 
higher.  Oats  2c  higher.  Rve  2>£c  higt  er. 
Barley  steady.  Butter  do  Pork  15c,  lower. 

Wheat— No.  2  Red  Fall,  $l  fP<rol  7  !iU  cash;  $1.0274 
1  4’ Jauuary:  $1  f'2&*  February:  $1  Piqi®1  HU  March- 
$1.1161-4  No.  8  Red  Fall,  ‘Ht.t»iic;  No  4  do.  NVn  8554c. 
Torn,  4844481*0.  cash:  lR#4M8H*v  Janu  rv;  1774.4 4s u,. 
February; -18-rc  March:  49(41:  April,  safe  M  v  Oats 
88!d®34e.  cash:  SSfoft  January;  377*0  February;  mm® 
S5  »*<«.'  :lc  all  the  year  38c  May.  RYE  dull  at  6ttf@57c. 
Barley «teady;  sample  lots.  «wiS‘,e,  Nebraska.  7 •  <4 
79c  BUTTfR ntr-adr i  dairy  28tA33c:  creamery  466440c. 
Eons  Hteady  ut  2nl*<a2rtc.  Pork  firm  at  *lfi.K5  cash- 
$16K5JarniarY  :  Job,  $17  W;  »  7  07$>  February;  *17  55 
May.  Cattle— Market  weals  but  u  fair  business  done. 
More  Khlptiinx  crude*  offered;  expo'ts  nominally 
*5  75®  6  good  to  chol-e  he«%y  steer*.  #4.7.V.6*-  50; 
light,  $L2*®4  75;  b  11  tell*- rs‘  steers,  $ 1  7!Sfl?  1  Ml;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  mixed.  ♦2.7"<ii$4;  Htoekera  and  feeders 
$3TA6;4  2'.  Ninette— Buyer*  asking  OOtiet  sslnn*  but 
holders  firm;  common  to  medium  $3@3  75  fair  to 
good,  $1®4  75;  prime  to  fancy,  #5-75  25  export,  $5  50. 
Hoos— Light  gtadpn  active  and  strong;  others  weak 
ami  lower;  light  ahlppInR  #5  75<s>#6-  packing,  $5  9044 
6.20;  butchers’  to  extra,  $6. 15®  5. 30. 


Worn-Out  Lands, 


The  worn  out  lands  are  not  all  in  Virginia. 
In  every  farming  locality.and  on  almost  every 
farm,  there  are  fields  that  are  not  as  product¬ 
ive  as  they  once  were.  Sometimes  sheep  sor¬ 
rel  takes  possession  of  a  whole  pasture,  and  it 
is  of  no  more  value  to  the  owner  than  if  it 
was  worn  out.  The  question  with  every  far¬ 
mer  is,  how  shall  I  make  my  farm  uniformly 
productive?  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of 
drainage — for  if  any  particular  field  needs 
draining,  all  the  things  you  can  put  into  in 
the  way  of  fertilizer  will  do  it  no  good;  they 
are  absorbed  by  the  water.  Farmers,  in  try¬ 
ing  fertilizers,  choose  out  the  wettest  and 
worst  fields,  and  then  condemn  the  fertilizer 
for  their  want  of  common  sense.  A  party  in 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  says  that  a  meadow 
field  of  his  last  season  was  taken  possession  of 
by  sheep  sorrel.  He  put  a  top-dressing  of 
ground  raw  limestone  on  one-half  of  it  and 
got  a  good  crop  of  grass,  while  the  other  half 
was  just  as  bad  as  ever;  and  yet  in  face  of 
such  facts,  farmers  hesitate  to  use  Nature’s 
cheapest  and  best  fertilizer,  ground  raw  lime¬ 
stone.  The  reports  in  1882  were  better  from 
all  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maryland  and  Indiana,  on  all  kinds  of  crops 
using  ground  raw  limestone  than  ever  before, 
A  farmer  can  buy  a  machine  for  preparing  it, 
for  what  he  would  spend  ou  fertilizers  in  one 
teason.  Address,  Totten  &  Co., 

186  Railroad  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Ado. 


The  taxable  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  this  city  is  $1,080,879,000,  an  increase 

of  $45,880,000  over  last  year . The  Star- 

Route  trials  still  drag  on  amid  much  wrang¬ 
ling,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  for  the 
defense.  George  Bliss  received,  up  to  De¬ 
cember  1  last,  $40,000  for  fees  and  expenses 
as  special  counsel  in  the  case.  The  total  paid 
special  counsel  for  the  Government  to  that 
day  was  over  $66,'  00 . The  Senate  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Pensions  recommends  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  Mary  Stover,  daughter  of  President 
Johnson,  be  restored.  Her  pension  as  the 
widow  of  a  Union  officer  was  forfeited  by  her 
second  marriage.  She  has  since  obtained  a 

divorce . There  have  been  2,400  divorces 

decreed  in  Maine  during  five  yearB,  making  a 

ratio  of  one  separation  in  ten  marriages . 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  to 
create  a  Government  postal  telegraph  system, 
with  uniform  rates  of  25c.  for  10  words  or 
less,  and  25  cents  for  every  additional  10  words 

. Matthew  Franklin  Whittier,  only 

brother  of  the  poet,  is  dead.  So  is  W.  A. 
Seaver,  editor  of  the  “  Drawer”  in  Harper’s 

Magazine,  age  69;  pneumonia . The  debt 

of  this  city  has  been  reduced  from  $125,000,- 

000  under  Tweed  to  $96,000,000 . The 

Pension  Bill  asks  only  about  $81,000  this  year. 

. General  Comstock  estimates  that  the 

“  improvement*’ of  the  Mississippi  River  will 
cost  $66,000,000  instead  o t  $33,000,000,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Commission . Mrs.  George 

Scoville  was  granted  a  decree  of  divorce  from 
her  husband  by  ihe  Circuit  Court  of  Chicago 
Wednesday.. ....  ..Same  day  Lot  M.  Morrill 

died . Virginia  has  had  the  heaviest  fall 

of  snow  that  has  occurred  since  1857 . 

In  the  House  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  confiscate  the  lines  of 
all  telegraph  companies  which  had  consoli¬ 
dated  with  each  other . The  body  of 

John  Howard  Payne,  author  of  “Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  is  on  its  way  home  from  Tunis 
to  America.  Banker  Corcoran  of  Washing¬ 
ton  pays  the  charges . Manufacturers 

have  lately  been  contemplating  the  utilization 
of  the  enormous  water-power  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  to  prevent  such  “  desecration”  of  so 
grand  a  natural  piece  of  scenery  a  society  has 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISION?, 


Vbw  York.  Saturday.  Jan.  18,  IW-3 

Brans  and  I’ i:an  Hut  very  little  dolus  for  export 
and  Hit*  local  hi*  voroeut  Is  also  slew  vt  hl’e  ictdnev 
ure  In  lb  lit  supply  and  firm  but  all  ntherwhlto  bean* 
have  a  weuk  ton-  and  nutMde  prices  difficult  to 
reach.  Red  kidney  hold  firmly 
Beaus,  marmw  |K*2  prime.  <3  05463  '25*  medium  ISS2, 
choice.  $2  6004  .65  ditto,  pea  choice,  sinad.  $2  Mi;  do. 
pen  mtnrrowt  $2  60.  d'l  white  kldn-v.  t$<Q,  hoiee 
#3.7(ka,S  75;  red  kidney.  1HF2.  choice,  *3  70<afl  75;  do  tur¬ 
tle  soup  $2  6.Vft27te  do  foreign  medium*. n-w,  $2,304* 
2.50.  do  do  old.  $2  25;  Peas,  irrecn.  1HJ2,  prime  $1.30; 
Southern  h  e  •<  iwo  hurhel  ban-  $?  75. 

Hotter  —The  murket  has  not  n  very  promising  ap 
pcurunce  With  liberal  rpco'Dts  am)  slow  trade  par 
cels  have  accumulated,  nml  111*  question  Is  What  is 
to  be  do"'.*  with  Itt  Exporters  hid*  are  b*  low  what 
holders  want  Creamery  |.  stljjhlly  off  in  iiimltrv 
Creamer*',  fancy.  Jobhlnsr  lot»,4lic:  t-holee  37',<>9Sc; 
prime,  354b3«c:  fair  to  Rood,  nrdli.arv.  : 

State  dairies,  entire  tub  and  firkin,  ffttioy,  7961  «i  do.. 
Food  214523  do.  balf-firkin  tubs  and  pall*  Taney  34; 
do.  choice,  8U®S3c:  do,  pood  HkfitVSc;  do  rulr  25<T« 
27c;  State  firkin*  dairy  en M’-e,284t2'io.;  do  fine. 2664270; 
do.  fair  to  good  Wfit25c:  Ktftie  Welsh  tubs, 
choice.  TtkJJiUc:  Welsh  mbs,  Food  to  prime  264s 
29c-  State  Welsh  tubs  fair  to  Rood  34f825e;  Western 
imitation  erearnerv.  22i»:t2c:  do.  dairy  choice.  2v,a27c; 
do.  Food  to  prime.  206i>24c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  1749 
19c;  Western  factory  June,  choice.  16Wi®17c  do.  fair  to 

?:ood,  154416c;  do  choice  current  make  204 (,2V-  do. 
air  to  Food  d«i.,  164419c;  do.  ordinary  lafflKiW;  West 
ern  rolls,  204428c, 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs 
and  Colds:  “  I  have  been  trying  to  get  along 
without  them,  but  with  the  odds  rather 
against  me.  1  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  public  man  to  be  himself  in  Winter 
without  this  admirable  aid’”— [Rev.  R.  M. 
Devens,  Pocaeset,  Mass.]  Sold  only  iu  boxes. 
Price  25  cents. — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Saturday,  Jan  IS,  1882. 

The  flood  along  the  Rhine  and  its  tributa 
ries  still  continues,  but  is  falling  in  most 
places.  Contributions  for  the  relief  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sufferers  are 
pouriDg  in  from  all  over  Christendom. 
Large  amounts  have  been  sent  from  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  tlis  country,  and  more  is  being 
raised.  At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag, 


*  Revelation  suggests  the  idea  that  from 
Woman  comes  the  power  to  “  bruise  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  head.”  The  words  take  anew  mean¬ 
ing  to-day  since  this  is  precisely  what  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinbkam's  Remedies  do  for  the 
physically  diseased  patient  Her  Vegetable 
Compound  reaches  the  ultimate  sources  of  the 
evil.  Its  actio"  is  gentle  and  noiseless,  but  is 
more  powerful  than  the  club  of  Hercules.  Ada, 


Brkadstuffr  and  Provisions.— There  has  been  a  falr 
degree  of  activity  In  the  fl, ,ur  market,  especially  in 
low  grades  Casa  wheal  quiet  but  steady.  CMsheats 
dull  anrl  heavy.  Buckwheat  rlltto  Corn  goods  have 
a  fairly  act  ive  deitiaud  The  provision  market  was 
ext  cinely  dull  toward  close  of  week  foreign  re¬ 
quirements  seem  to  have  been  well  supplied  t  date. 

Prices  of  Hour  feed  and  Meal.  -  Fi.otfn  No  2.  *2.4'l 
67)8.85,  latter  extreme  superfine,  $3  3564 1.75,  latter  ex¬ 
treme,  conmi.,11  to  ralr  extra  State,  g3  G5<<s4.'.15,  good 
t"  fancy  do  ,  $i.iil®6.l'H);  Conirmn  t«J  good  extra 
Western.  good  to  choice,  <tt.li.o7  40;  com 

moll  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  $3  7n@4.6U: 
good  to  choice  do.  $4  6bi<*G.’0;  common  to  extra 
Minnesota,  $.1  :>U:  clear,  $4  ,rilVn)S,75:  rye  mix¬ 

ture.  $4  ?3®5  25;  bakers' extra.  $5  OOijifl.OO;  straight, 
S.i.'>  k'iiK.5(l;  pal.,  at,  ?.’>  77<®7.40;  St.  Louis  common  to 
fair  extra,  $,'S.7f.<  ;!4..ri(l;  good  to  very  choice,  $4. fit) 
rd  ft  75  patent.  Winter  wheat  extra,  $i.70@7.00;  city 
mill  extra  for  West  Indies.  $5.1006.60-.  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ji.50t®5  7.1;  Winter  wheat  patent,  g5.60iit6.50; 
Southern  dour,  common  to  good  extra,  $4  3005. 10; 
good  to  choice  65  15^6  65.  Hye  Hour,  superfine, 
SHJCifflS  H6.  Buckwheat  Hour  dull}  82. HWinO.  mainly 
$2.21)02.40.  Cdro  meal,  qui  t.  steady,  sales  201  bills  ; 
Brandv wine,  $3.80;  quoted  $3 7"'6*3  90;  yellow  West¬ 
ern,  83.0fitii8.73;  fet-d  Market  tinner  40  ft,  80@825«e: 
00  It.  sTKiii  V^c;  8(1  ft,  80c  lift  ft,  kuesuji;  sharps,  $1,1'3 
ii#i.  15  rye  feed,  iViotviSl. 

Price*  oi  rant,  o  hbat— Ungraded  Spring,  $1.0256 
No  2  New  York  Sprlug,  $1  05  delivered;  ungraded 
Winter  red*  92c  (all  16.  No.  t  red,  $l.07w.6tL.ijS;  do. 
Steamer  No.  2  red  $UBM®1.0:»lg;  No.  2  red  1.12Wfor 
certificates  $L'.3imI,lS)#f  delivered  No  l  red  $1  17; 
ungraded  white,  93c<(*$l.lff,  Including  State  at  $1.1464 
1  16;  Steamer  No.  8  white,  190;  do  No  2  white  HVCaj'.ii to; 
No.  2  white,  $ia>i.0.';  No.  1  white,  $|  HI  for  certlfl- 
eates;  No.  2  red  January.  $1.11  jitit '.181*;  do  Feb¬ 
ruary  81. 18®  1.1844;  do.  March,  $nfiW@i.lC;  do. 
April.  gi  17'i  tl.lSi  do.  May,  $i  Hj>x@  i-.tj,  kvc— 
Steady  with  a  fair  export  d.-niund;  Western,  66®70c: 
State,  6Wa.;2  ;  Canada,  Baui.kv-  Four-rowed 

State,  8944c;  Western,  mainly  Minnesota,  G2&72C 
Coen—  Ungraded  Western  mixed  6  >*<s7ie;  No  3 
in  02540:  steamer  mixed  O5460c59(c:  new  No  2  6856c. 
hi  Plevator.  old  No.  2,  693*,® 7 0e  In  elevator,  7  <57  Vi'', 
delivered.  Western  Y allow,  7!e;  Hnuth'-rn  Yellow. 
65«til'7o  No.  2  mixed  seller  January  674§®69e:  do. 
February  (iii'^iatb^c;  do  March  OO^,)  6*lc.  steamer 
mixed  seller  January.  65Vi  do.  February,  6456065c. 
Oats— No  8,  )5c  No.  2,  46c,  No.  1  quoted  It; Vie; 
No.  3  white  4U4je;  No.  2  47MC:  No  I  5 '.We;  mixed 
Western  44i;»47e;  whit-  do,  t*u»50c;  mixed  State,  48® 
49c ;  white  State,  5005(0;  No  3  mixed  seller  Janu¬ 
ary.  46c;  do  i'’tbruary,BH®*656c;  do  March  4ejjtai47V^C- 

rrho.  Pn.vtsn  ns— I-..,  s-  New  mess  spot  *13.25 
<t4$lM3:  family  uirH9,  816  jtk«  18.90-  clear  •  ack.  $2.50; 
extra  prime  quoted  §14.256*14  51),  prime  mess,  $I7.5<J® 
1 7.73,  uew  mnH«,  January,  $l8.1ti®13..iU  Februa  y, 
$18,15 , *  1H  31).  Beef— Plain  mess,  812.i064l2.5U.  extra 
mess.  $l2.75ffil8 50  packet,  $15®15.50,  clt>  extra  In¬ 
dia  moss  in  tes,  it.'i; ’11/28.50.  Hcef  hams  8l8.5uiisi9.uu. 
Cut  meats— pickled  bellies.  12  ft  9V«c;  do  11  ft 996c ;  (1  •. 
in  ft  94|® 9^e  ;  pickled  Shoulders.  85'  '  ' 

1 1  li(Sl  l 


HEN  PERSON'S  EARLY  RUMMER 


HENDERSON’S  EARLY  SNOW 
BALL  CAULIFLOWER. 


<  VRBAOE 


.V’A, b-f  . >*.  •■■/ ; ■ 1  die'msi  of 

Mu r.  H  last 

Snowball 

meisurin^  o  inches  in  (lUiufetcr  hy  llic  xos !i 
ot.l'in*.  one  sw.*tk  eart-rf  iti.jii  anyoilitft  sort. 
Every  |»Unt  forming  a  nnehcnrl.  In  a<UJitV»n 
to  it  Ana  ^ reader  certainty  to  lie  s.1 

than  any  other  ririety,  its  dwarf  liubit  ami 
short  outer  leaves  allow  it  to  be  planted  as 
close  as  :  or  20  inches  t-alIi  way.  so  that  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  t‘n*'U vi tuI  can  lie  Set  out 
on  an  acre.  f>0  cent*  per  packet. 


-  -  Matures 

-iiK  ^  M  )  *hom  TV:S 

\A*y*  loter 

V*  11  ‘ 

most  r>f  ibd 

bite  Varieties,  are!  irs  short  outer  leav-r.  .  n- 
0*le  it  to  In*  plamr  I  nearly  as  close  iis  the 
Wakefield,  about  i.,f> ,1  to  the  acne,  wlnlts 
K.irty  Flat  Dlit(h.WiDpiDgSt-nlt  etc.,  iirotliiv* 
ItiSf  I'**  larger  hcail-Sr.m  only  bcifrown  at  the 
rate  of  8,cco  to  tfu- acre.  A  peauiar  qualit , 
"f  this  variety  is  that  it  V:ecps  longer  wiiho  it 
liursiintf  npcu  after  heailin^f.  thiin  any  other 
sort  know  of. 

I*kt.  ir>e-t  Or..  60e.;  1-1  lh. 


MAJOR  CLARK’S 
PINE  CELERY. 

li  is  not  generally  known 
that  thn  rcl  • ' r  oink  Ce!c- 
rie=  arc  ns  a  rule  much  su¬ 
per;.  -r  in  quality  to  the 
wtiitc  sorts*  .V  .'only  are 
they  bener  tf  iturcd  ind 
more  en.n.  bur  they  are 
usually  hardier  and  keep 
hettcrnuriiuf  winter.  This 
new  variety  >s  f  niedium 
growth,  skiff  close  habit, 
la rtre  heart,  very  Solid, 
and  possesses  a  line  wal¬ 
nut  fl.ivor. 

I>kt-  52 Oo.;  per  Oz.  ijll. 


SQUANTfTM  St  G  VU 
COKa\% 

A  metliuni  early  variety, 
Ml  A  of  Ifiir  size,  quality  ifie 
very  best.  It  is  cvcce dimply 
sweet  and  very  prolific,  y: 
dutinfif  from  four  to  five  cars 
i  n  a  stall:.  This  is  the  \  \- 
Hety  which  i>  in  so  great 
f,t\or  with  the  well-known 
Siiuantum  Club  ot  Rhorlc 
Island,  and  used  almost  rx- 
lusivcly  by  them  in  their 
famous  clam-lukcs, 

Pkt.  Quart.  uO  t*t«. 

(Pofttpftld.i 


CALfFORXIA  YECTAR 


Vp.lt  V  EARLY  ETAMJPES  CABBAGE 


SCALY  BARK  WATERMELON. 

First  exhiliitcd  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  in 
l?gt  skin  dark  f^reon  I ^li 

and  look's  as  if  covered  / jp  f  a  t 

with  fi>ii  scales. although  f  \ 
quite  sroortih.  The  a»er-  »  >  ^  W!‘rt 

a^e  weight  of  the  mel-  f  m  jrJF  i 
on,  is  35  lbs.,  although  |  il 

ii  is  n"t  umwnsl  6  •  1  I! 

spccitn*ns  tn  .vfi.iin  <5  {  *  v„  1S-- 

' 1 1 ' .  in  ’At-’ig'U.  Tbe  tlesh  I  I,  Of;, 

Ml’-|  'rl.  5o'i’l.  !  $7  IB 

ti-mU-r,  ,nid  of  exquisito  I  ^ 

ll.tv.iT.  but  its  great  dis-  l  < 

tin-rtivc  feature,  hov-  \  V  v  '  mH 
Ctrr.  is  the  ftet  that  it  f  'Tn'  W 

remains  in  diaire eating  \  'ys  / 

•  nlitinit  from  ten  to  \  . I'  . (,/ 
tTie.en  o.ivs  after  being 
pulled.  This  with  its 
very  lout/lt.  ihfn  rind,  will  make  it  most 
valuable  for  shipping  purposes. 

Pkt.  tie.;  Oz.  50c.;  1-4  lb.  $1.50. 


RAL A MAXDEU  LETTUCE. 

r — ^  This  is  t  h  e 

-  - /  best  lettuce 

r  ^  Si^in« 

' 

witlistand  tlrotith  and  htat.  and  remain  lon¬ 
ger  in  head,  than  any  other  variety.  This 
was  fully  proven  (luring  the  unexampled  dry 
seasons  uf  iWi-S’. 

I*kt.  10c.;  Oz-  85c. :  1-4  lb.  $1.95. 


MUSKMELON 


'' .  ^  ''I '  ' ^ 

(. 

t  i,  tlic  am ttnpan yini  tgrnving. 

It  is,  of  COIK- rather  pieta.iture  lo  assume 
th.. :  from  it-  gre.il  COrllne--,  the  Htainpes 
will  uke  a  leading  place  as  an  early  variety 
for  market  purposes,  lint  from  what  tve-  have 
seen  of  it  we  believe  that  itw  'll  prove  most 
vnln.ihlc  and  desirable, 
i’kt.  15e.;  Oz.  75c.;  1-tlb.  $8.50. 


All  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  tuste  this 
new  variety  at  our  plac  e  the  past  summer, 
unite  in  pronoun/  mg  it  of  most  delicious 
flavor.  It  is  an  r-otly  sol*,  very  productive, 
am!  of  good  si,  -,  while  t'.e  flesh  is  -,erv 
thiclt.  sweet  ar.il  iuiey.  and  of  un-up. assei.1 
flavor,  racket,  5n  cent*-. 


Smoked 

-  -  _ _  suit)  ed 

hams.  I oi.hlSWe.  Bacon  —  "ng  clear  Jiere  quoted 
Mfitgi9HC!  at  West,  short  rib  9t*'c  long  clear  quoted 
S.ti.>’u8  90c:  short  clear,  »i»t«9  35o  Dressed  Hogs— 
CUt y,  heavy  to  light,  85si<si86»e;  pigs,  86fc;  bulfalo 
quoted  8J<t’  bard— prime  steam  spot,  lu  iivajiu  8256'-; 
city  steam.  ld.SOo;  No.  1  city,  1246c:  retlned  for  Conti 
neat,  lie.;  S  American,  11.25c. 

CilKKSf.^  rhere  Is  a  fair  demand  for  the  lower 
grades  white  gilt,  edged  factories  are  quoted  high, 
and  It  shippers  want  they  must  pay  extreme  quota¬ 
tions. 

State  factory,  fancy  Fall,  lie;  do.  prime  to  choice, 
185ftffl}l38jc;  do.  good,  12561'* ISJAc;  do  fair,  1 1 6*12 
do.  medium,  U 6ul()4j;  do  poor,  96*9441';  Ohio  lints, 
choice,  ISHSilH^e;  do, tine,  i;"....-,  do.  fair  to  good, 10 
(3)  12c;  ereamerv  skims,  choice,  9c:  do.  good,  7^6*95*; 
do.  fair;  Stnsfli^c  1‘cuusj  lvatila  skims,  fancy,  8Sptf9c; 
do.  fair  to  fine,  654fit75ve,  skims,  iron  clad,  5ig.6e. 

Cottok.  -Market  dull  Demand  for  spot  cocton  was 
slow  mid  speculative  doalluga  light,  with  but  little 
variatb-ns  In  prices.  -ecelpts  -luce  September  1, 
8,807,811  oales,  against  S,3J5,3iil  bales  same  period  last 
season. 

CL’RRP.NT  I'lUCSa. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  clas¬ 
sification. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  ..  7}6  7  13-1G  7  1:1-16 

Bt-rlot  ordinary .  fi  15-16  sy  8k 

Good  ordinary .  SJi  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  9  3-16  9J4  95^ 

Low  middling .  9  11-16  10  10 

Strict  low  middling .  1U  10«  U)W 

Middling  .  10  3-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Good  Middling .  1056  10*4  UW-i 

Strict  good  middling .  UHB  it'  11 

Middling  fair .  Hi*  11«  U5« 

Pair .  12  12Ji  1254 

stain  KD. 

Gtiod  ordinary .  7>6  I  Low  Middling,  8W 

Strict  gO<3d  ordinary.  ...7  15-16  I  Middling  ..  ..9  1-16 

Diuxti  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
6<3i76yc:  do.  do.,  due  to  choice,  usance:  do.  fancy, 
95pu94iO;  Western  ordinary.  61016440 ;  do  fair  to 
good  7@74tC;  choice  lots,  HoSkldV  State,  sliced,  8W 
raHMe :  do,  quarters,  8<»85<jo.  :  apph-s,  evaporated, 
lata,  1, me;  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  sflticifitje;  fancy 
selections,  i7o.;  Peaches,  Southern,  8ti*9c;  do.  Carol 
lua.  good  to  fancy,  126415c;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  into) 
19Hl’  :  evaporated  peaches,  peeled.  iVjiaJc!  do.  do. 
flu  peeled.  l’JtdlK^C;  unpceied  ppachos,  halves,  5^ 
®6c  :  do,  quarters,  55*645940.  Plums,  Soutnorn, 
14(^1494c;  do.  Slate,  13®15>ie;  •  h.-rrles  23®24ct  Black  - 
berrie-  7)*c. ;  Raspberries,  30to5»>)!e ;  Huckleberries, 
ISbiCi*  1 4C . 

Rous.  A  s’lght  increase  tn  demand  for  strictly 
fresh  Quod  Utnrd  eggs  have  a  little  better  deman  1 
and  some  lmprovemei.t  In  price. 

Fancy  Block .  Iti  bids,  e  tloz.  XkflUGe  ;  State 
and  pinnsylvanla  In  bbls  .  2S6*89e;  Choice  Western, 
21 5toT2’5ie ;  other  Western  286*'.! Oe.  Canadian,  tine,  In 
bb.s.  ;5ttv'.KC;  South-  i’ll,  prime.  2iyi'23e.  all  kinds,  poor 
lo  Z(i''i|.;i5-/Viic,  limed  Slate,  JOO;  do. Canada  and  West¬ 
ern,  lSiUMc. 

rnicsii  Fruits.— But  little  doing  In  apples;  choice 
arock  In  wt  /ro  is  firm  but  ordinary  arriving,  is  dull 
andwc.uk.  Grapes  alow.  Cranberries  firm. 

Apples.  Wtuu-rn  N  V.,  nuxeii  lots,  s’2  506*8  25  per 
It'd.  do.  Baldwins,  $3  2'mM  O)  Grm»nln«s.  A!  iltii-i.ix) 
wlndftills,  do,  §1  15 *2.25  Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  5(.'i7e,  do  do.  Isabella,  >  ft  3566hk';  Cran¬ 
berries.  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  t*  bbl.  $  14. 51  15.00;  do. 

good  to  prime,  $12  UVjtlt.iX)  do  4<  crate,  f 4.IXX444.75: 
do  Jersey,  prime,  *  crate,  ft  l>'6»4.50;  do  fair  to 
giiotl,  v  eratt  $3 Bt'o*/  75  Fla  oranges,  choice,  brlsht, 
ner  5*  bbl  box.  83  5U&3  75;  do.  fair  to  good,  $2,5tVi» 
2.75.;  Peanut*.  Virginia.  Hand  picked,  V  tb.,  76*7 Uc; 
tin.,  fancy,  5944-i t>*-t»'-  do.,  good  to  prime,  456645c;  Hlok- 
ory  nuts.  4<  bush  ,  $1  Nkt*l.75 

Pom.TRv  anu  Gamk  Live  poultry  Is  not  much  want 

ed,  and  receipts  are  light  Dressed  Is  In  moderate 
supply.  Turkeys  slow .  Ducks  scarce  and  wanted  at 
good  prices. 

iJi  i  poultry  Spring  Chickens,  near-by,  4*  ft,  12<9 
ilic:  do.  'Vesiern  and  Southern  llGtUJe.:  fowls.  Pa. 
and  Jersey  I5<v  State,  15e;  Western.  14tsjl5i.;  roosters, 
old,  ft  ft  8'" 9c;  Tlirkevu.  Jersey  and  Pa  ft  ft  16c; 
Wemem.  ItkA  ti":  itueks.  State,  Pa  and  Jersey,  ft 
pair,  $UIU®1.2f.,-  do.  Western,  7'’C.6i$1.0U,  Geese, 
Western,  ft  pair.  $1  504*1,73.  do.  Suite,  Fa.,  and  Jer¬ 
sey.  ft  pair.  $2 1  Ut»2  25 

Dressed  Poultry  Turkeys,  Jirsey,  choice.  18642tk>. ; 
prime,  dry  picked,  17*4180;  do.  scalded,  176*18c; 
tlo.  poor  to  fair  14ti*16c  ;  Springs,  Philadelphia,  la-  go, 
ft  pair,  22-1.23Q ,  do  PhUadciphla.  mixed  weights, 
ft  ft,  31tsi28c,  chickens.  Btate,  choice,  16t®17o;  do. 
Western.  I5fcj*l6i\;  fowls,  Bucks  County  and  N.  J., 
prime  150;  do  L.  L  and  SJ.,  fair  to  good.  I3®14c; 

do.  l'hliadelphlu.  dry  picked,  prime,  1 .76* 1 0e  ;  do. 

Stare  and  Western,  dry  picked  U6*1.V-.;  do.,  scalded, 
)3(,«  4e;  do.  fair  to  good,  11  1 2o;  ducks.  State  and 

Western,  fair  lo  good,  1264140;  do,  Philadelphia 
Spring,  ft  ft,  ism2nc,  do.  State  and  Western  Spring, 
17 i<1  18c;  geeso  Philadelphia  young,  lie.;  do.  State  and 
Western,  young,  I26*13e;  do,  fair  to  good,  96* lie. 

Game— Quail,  prime  ft  dot.,  $1.756<2.!.'U;  fair  to  good. 

*1  S7i6l.au.  Partridges,  eastern  and  Minnesota,  vx,* 
7;’>c;do,  State  and  other  IVestern,  ft  pair,  f’.lXl; 
Urunse.  do.  $1  1*14*1  5;  Woodcock,  ft  pair,  754*300,; 
ton  c  squab*,  light,  per  tloxun,  $8  ",  do  dark  do.. 
$2.i'U;  tume  plgi  ona.  live,  ft  pair,  SfltdIOc;  wild 
ducks.  Western,  canvas.  $1.75(02.1*);  do  It.  de  O.,  red 
heads,  6t5t75c.;  du.  Western,  red  heads,  5U6#6tK.i  ;  do. 
mallards,  r  pair,  4U6*3i)e  do  blue  wing,  teal,  ft  pair. 
4(>4»  iho.  tin.  green  wing,  teal,  do.,  25<03Oo:  do.  com¬ 
mon,  ft  pair.  2348300;  Hares,  ft  pair.  JlltrfSOe;  Hab- 
tdts,  undrawn,  ft  pair,  2i)®’28o..  do,  drawn,  ft 
pair  154420 

Hops.  The  e  are  but  few  lots  ptlerlug  at  what  buy¬ 
ers  I'onstder  reason  stile  rates,  and  thedemanu  la  light 
at  the  prices.  We  quote: 

N.  Y  Stale,  crop  of  1882, choice  $1.0031.10;  do.  inedl- 
u"  s,  DfViCl.hOc-  do.  do.  low  grades,  36u*90e:  do.  crop  of 
1881.  good  to  choice,  9Uc.4*$l  ,05;  old  olds,  SMSSc.:  East¬ 
ern,  crop  of  1882,  fair  to  choice,  95tai$i.|)5;  do.  Pacific 
Coast,  WiQUKi. 


JPERFECT  BE 91  sQUARII, 


NEW  EXTRA  EARLY 
PEA,  ’’  llr.VDKRSON’S 
FIRST  OK  .at." 


HEW  I’/VI  Hi;  I'Ka,  ’*  AMKIIIUAS  M ON IIEK.” 

A  llrgc  <iipply  ol  this  cnsltlesusl  infer  It 
thi-  vo.n  it  at  low  |iri.  c>  as  many  of  the 
older  varieties  ire  sold  at.  American  AVon- 
dcr  is  one  *f  tjig  oarliest  wrinkled  }sras  in 
cullivMiiiu,  of  Ihc  fliicsi  i;nn:it>'.  arid  exceed* 
ir.gl;  prndticihe.  It  is  -ten’  compact  and 

?/'!  :;V- '  uij Ji5tB  ac-iu  li  sketch 
•  -cjK&J.  "fit  as  it  ,n  p- 

I  ,  c2  .T.'V  ’WV;!  t^mrcl  in  our 

if:  ' '  A*  Tf  $  trial  grounds 

'  /’  #•  l  (fe  is  shown,  in 

"ffj*  n  !  ’)  ]  eurcrt.doguc 


i7  siiii.»m*;r  or  winter 

nr  14c.  .T5  many  .*>  24 
on  •»  single  vkne. 
1  i  •  6  inches  in  d  «m- 
litir,  and  •With  a  t!iin, 
h  cooked  is  dry,  \\\  -ut. 
^  ami  rirlj  in 

flavor,  and 

iFv  /.  2s.  i r  e*e  fmiil 

fjjv  strong  ta<tc 
peculiar  to 
some  sorts. 
A  splendid 

yB  room. 

,  U  a  d  uu  11 1 

ii'kiu^ioo.t 
-  I  -ilb.  $1". 


A  mc*st  T-aluahte  pea 
fi  r  *!to  market  or  fam¬ 
ily  garden,  comparative 
trials  hating’ shown  it  !-5 
he  earlier  than  ;hc  Phila- 
UclphU  lictra  Early. 
C  vr'.*t7.'us.  and  «»tl»er 
*  arieties  <*.f  this  cUanv, 
pods  of  goad  size,  well 
tided  with  >eiS  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor.  A  prodigous 
bearer,  and  ripens  up  >0 
thoroughly  as  not  to  re- 
qn* re  m« *re  than  rwo  pick¬ 
ings  to  clean  off  thecr- *  0. 
In  this  an*i  in  its  earl ♦- 
Tt’-SS  consists  irs  great 
value.  Paokch  1  *»«••• 
QliA-t.'Oo,  (Po«ti>»ld 


Any  of  tl*e  above  Novelties  sent  free  toy  Mail  on  receipt  of  price 
EACH  Of  tile  COLLECTION  OK  “ii  NEW  AND  SCARCE  YEG 
rOR  $1.50.  For  olherNew  and  Fine  VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  and  FRIT 
or  “  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,"  sent  free  on  application.  \ 
make  remittances  from  this  advertisement,  toy  Post  Office  Order  oj 
altimiiRli  small  amounts  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  &  37  Cortiandt  St.  N.  Y 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


HAVfc.  YOU  A 


iF  SO.  YOU  NLEO 


Nbw  Yotut,  Saturday,  Jan.  13  3. 

Bkkvb.4.— Total  rvovlpta  for  six  days  12.9S8  head 
against  111 601  head  for  Kami-  time  laai  week  W ednes- 
ilxv's  prlees  were  nmlnml  ed  to  close  of  week. 
Prices  ranged  from  854  to  UJ$C.  per  peund.and 
weights  from  5Qewt.  t"  lOJ^  ewu  Many  of  the  west¬ 
ern  nnught  oatile  lost  money  for  their  •  htppers. 
Western  stoekern  amt  dry  cows  sold  at  $4.30,  and 
some  Jersey  dry  rows,  $4.50  rough  steers  and  oxen, 
85<;  to  9e..  to  dress  55  ft  a;  common  'o  prime  bullocks, 
9546*11*140,  to  dress  554*56  tt«.  Some  choice  steers 
brought  12<i4  12540.  to  dresu  S7  ft*.  State  cattle  tn 
mixed  lot*,  $4  20  per  cwt.  The  quality  ran  from 
coarse  to  fair  Illinois  steers,  1, 048  ft 8.  at  9Rc  ;  Ohio 
s'eers.  1.35t»  ft*,  at  Ho;  Indiana  steers.  1.17U  fts.,  at 
Ilk?..  State  oxen,  1.538  fts,  K<5tiC  ,  to  drea»55ft*. 

Mn.cn  rows.- Trade  is  still  dull.  Prices  range  from 
$45  to  $55  per  head. 

Calvks.— Gra«sers  were  dull  and  lower,  selling 
at  45*c<«4%t'c.  Veals  sold  at  steady  prices  or  at  60*10510 
for  common  to  choice.  Tno  best  d-essed  veils  sold 
at  l&ibllc;  Dressed  grass’  rs  were  lower  ut  S5g<395^o. 
State  veals,  117  ft*.,  9c;  5  do.,  148  fts.,  at  1054c.;  West¬ 
ern  do.,  886  tbs.,  «e. 

SnitKP  a.\o  I.amhs  — Totnl  receipts  for  six  dnys> 
87.890  head,  against  21 ,4.13  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week  The  market  ruled  Steady,  w  ith  very 
ordinary  to  prime  sheep  selling  at  $5.10  to  $6.5n  per 
10O  fts  ,  and  a  few  ears  >  f  extra  sold  ut  f  6  K2q,J»6  fl'c. 
Sa  es  of  common  to  prime  lambs  were  at 
Bin  ks  brought  5*<c.  per  pound.  Quality  for  all  rang 
Ing  coarse  to  good. 

Ilr.tis  -  Total  receipts  for  six  (lays  86  4*5  head 
against  ?5  39t)  hi  nil  fur  the  same  time  last  week.  De- 
maud  was  fair  and  values  firm.  Market  steady  at 
an  41)® 6  70  Tar  fair  to  prime  hogs;  country  diessed  a 
little  easier  at-  8<*3>,o.  per  head;  8q,(g)*$4c,  for  me¬ 
dium,  and  84*  9c,  for  light  States,  wllli  Light  Jerseys 
selling  at  'k-tUMjC  ;  Ohio  hogs,  176  fts..  $6.75;  roughs, 
113  fts..  $5  65. 


And  will  want  THE  BEST  at  the  least  money.  Ihett  our  Catalogue  will  surprise 
you , — not  because  it  contains  over  ijoo  Varieties,  embracing  everything  good,  both  old  and 
ne~,v  known  to  the  trade,  and  nil  guaranteed  as  represented,  or  on  account  of  its 
7 00  Illustrations, — out  because  no  matter  wnere  you  have  been  dealing,  it  trill  Slirely 
full/  to  bug  of  US.  It  costs  nothing  but  tne  trouble  of  sending  us  your  address,  at  once, 
on  a  Postal-  Card,  and  you  (fegr  OJJG  H  T  TO  HAVE  TTf^tig 
B EXSOX.  MAULE  A'  CO.,  129  A  131  S.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


SAVE  MONEY , 
TRY  OUR  ) 


GOOD  IN  QUALITY. 
LOW  IN  PRICE. 

Market  Gardeners, Merchants, Farmers 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAW3ERRY  PLANTS, 


By  thk  Origdsatob,  at  Reduced  Pri-es  for  Spring 
of  *>.  Bit  at  the  Fopx  r.vjs  H*ao  and  gee  the  pirx 
averages  twice  as  large  as  the  Wilson  and  vields  fully 


and  all  others  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds 
by  p  mod,  ounce  and  bunlicl  For  price  list  and 
tset  of  41  Comic  Ve«  -to hie  Curd;,,  sen.t  yourad- 
dres*  on  postal  JEROME  B.  RICE  *Y  CO  . 
(Cambridge  Valley  S-*d  Gardens. 1  Cambridge.  N.  Y, 


double  the  number  of  qt’xRTS  per  acre;  U  an  excel 
lent  shipper,  vkry  utsaiTIVe  Ln  appears  ce  of  2i.- 
CK1.1  K-T  flavor,  ana  retains  its  color  and  flavor  to  a 
hmiark able  degree  after  being  picked,  tree  alien 
lars  at  an  early  date. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 


QrPfl  It  pays  to  sow  good,  uew  varieties, 
OCCUt  an‘l  so  proved  hy  reports  rum  my  lust 
_  _  «  ,  «,  yva  'sens  omers  Be  ore ordi- ring  vour 
I,  K  A I  N  Seed,  Wheat.  Barli  y,  Oats  Corn.  Pota- 
U  I)  H I  H  •  toes.  Ac  .  see  my  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  newest  and  best  varieties 
Name  this  paper  and  address 

LAKE  SHORE  SEED  FARMS, 
Shebyonan  Falls,  Wis. 


AfiR’L  IMPLEMENTS 
FERTILIZERS 

IN  OUSAT  TASaSTY  FOR  THR 

^**^**®'  FARM  and  G  A  R1>EN  . 

Qr  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  2t  CO.,  P.  O  Rox  376,  N.  Y.  City. 

(Established  1343.) 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  S'E^S 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO,,  Nev 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  1S9  AND  191  WATER  STREET. 


MARKET  GARDENERS, lS£r 

lor  Wholesale  Price  List  of  DORR'S  IOWA 
SEEDS.  C.W.DORR$lO., 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


mailed  free, 

Architectural,  Farming,  Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FCR  RURAL  HOMES. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

_ _  30  Clmuilier-  St.,  N.  Y. 


“I  tried  the  1  ACME’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Level- 
er,  on  overflowed  land 
very  cloddy.  Three  pass¬ 
ages  with  the  ‘ACME’ 
left  a  perfect  seed  bed 
four  to  five  inches  deep 
(See  page  fS  this  paper) 


I  AND  NOT 

'wear  one 

*60.  Ctrculan 


by  WateUuiakera  bv  m 

fwn  j  a  KiuoiiaVw 


\  Guaranteed  >me.  a, 

_  i.  ess  J.  R.  Slg  KIM  It  1 
*  A  sH>.,  Ciuci  iinjitl.  o 


55  ill  be  mailed  tb.E7.  ui  all  xpcUcane,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it,  It  contains 
about  17i»  pages,  60U  Illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descrqifllons  and  valuable  direction.-  tor  plmuiuc 
1500  varletlw.  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seel-, 
Plants,  I'rulJ  Trees,  eh-.  Invaluable  to  all,  espcc. 
tally  to  Market  Oardaoors.  Send  for  it; 


deadld!  5t)  Latest  Style  chromo  cards,  name.tUe 
’remlum  witUS  pka.  E.  11  Pardee.  New  Haven.  Ct 


New  |1883)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
UK.-,  post  paid.  Gko.  L  Rbkp  it  Co.,  Nassau,  N  Y 


D.  M.  FERRY  &,  CO.  Detroit  Mick 

Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis]- 

JOHNSON’S  ANODISE  LINIMENT  Will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  di.u-ases.  aud  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  information  that.  *ill  save  many  live*, 
amt  free  by  mall  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  1$ 

)  bet'*'  Ui*u  «ur*  i  #■  >  *»*»•’«  4  '>v.,  Boeuggt  Rasa, 


i  to  purchase,  a  complete  file  of 

ill  1  til  the  RURAL  NEVVWORKER 
|l|  I  Til  up  to  1977,  Address,  stating 
■  •  "  ■  ™  condition  and  price, 

D.  P.  BEACH.  757  Eroudwny.  N  Y. 


We  ELD  RED  GE  -v 

SEWING  MACHINE  ' 

IT  g ttgg W  Wfl{ 

a*dbe  convinced  THAf  itjustly 
v  LEADS  the  world  m 
Eldr-edge  s.m.co.  , 
New  York  Sc  Chicago- 


q/TRGINIA  farms  &  mills1 

s>/  FOR  SALE  u  EXCHAN6E.  WRCltfOR  FREE  REAL  ESTATl 

J' JOURNAL . RB.GHAFFIN  &  CQ„  RICHMOND,  VA 


it  to  suit  her  no  other  way  she  will  do  the 
work  herself.  She  will  also  bake  the  cakes  and 
pies  if  no  one  else  will.  Don’t  you  call  that 
being  interested,  or  how  would  you  have  us 
interested  in  house- work?  You  need  not  think 
girls  don’t  read  what  is  said  about  them. 
But  I  don’t  know  how  to  get  “Sal”  interested 
if  all  she  cares  about  is  singing  “Over  the 
Garden  Wall,’’  and  the  like.  Suppose  you  try 
by  saying,  “Sal,  if  you  want  your  new  dress 
made  for  the  party,  you  do  the  house- work 
and  I’ll  make  it  for  you.  Tell  her  that  girls 
who  will  not  cook  should  not  eat  and  make 
her  conform  to  rules;  I  believe  she  would 
soon  starve  out  and  go  to  work.  Or  if  you 
will  tell  her  the  truth,  that  work  will  brighten 
her  eyes,  clear  her  complexion,  paint  roses 
on  her  cheeks,  and  lighten  her  heart,  perhaps 
that  will  Jet  her  into  the  secret  and  she  will 
only  be  glad  to  help  mother.  I  don’t  see  as 
girls  are  such  stubborn  things,  and  if  anyone 
will  tell  us  where  we  are  wrong,  with  their 
help,  we  will  reform.  Annie  Winfrey. 


“  I  used  the  ‘ACME7 
Pulverizing  Hccrrow , 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 
on  a  piece  of  heavy  clay 
bottom  land ,  which  was 
plowed,  when  the  land \ 
was  too  heavy  and  wet 
and  was  the  severest  test 
given  the  machine.  The 
clods  had  become  sun 
baked ,  and  were  as  hand , 
almost,  as  bricks.  By 
passing  the  Harrow  over 
it  the  third  time  it  was 
placed,  in  good  order  for 
planting (Pee  page 
f8  this  paper.) 


As  the  Rural  New-Yorker  now  goes  into 
many  homes  where  there  are  boys  and  girls 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  it  will  be  well  to  let  them  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  perhaps  they  will  like  to 
join  ns.  Our  object  is  to  interest  the  younger 
members  of  the  Rural  family  in  horticultural 
pursuits  and  to  that  end  the  Horticultural 
Club  was  organized  several  years  ago.  A 
prominent  feature  of  its  work  is  what  we 
term  the  “Discussions,”  which  occur,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  Summer,  every 
month  or  so  throughout  the  year.  A  subject 
is  announced,  in  the  discussion  of  which  every 
member  of  the  Club  is  at  liberty  to  take  part 
and  is  urged  to  do  so,  short  letters  being  writ" 
ten  and  sent,  to  “UncleMark,”  who  being  pre. 
sumably  an  old  man  has  the  honor  of  presiaing 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Club.  These  let¬ 
ters  are  then  published,  or  extracts  made  from 
them,  and  occasionally  the  chairman  throws 
in  a  remark.  So  the  members  have  a  person¬ 
al  interest  in  the  success  of  the  “  Discussions.’’ 

Besides  this,  they  are  expected  to  write  as 
often  as  they  can,  but  not  less  than  twice  a 
year,  telling  the  Club  when  they  write  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  line  of  horticulture  and 
relating  other  matters  of  general  interest. 
Their  personal  experiences  are  very  interest¬ 
ing.  For  some  time  past  we  have  also  had  a 
series  of  articles  on  “Farming  for  Boys  and 
Girls,”  which  are  replete  with  information  on 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  farm,  so 
stated  that  any  child  of  a  dozen  years  of  age 
may  understand  them.  Various  correspond¬ 
ents  in  different  sections  of  the  country  con¬ 
tribute  articles  of  especial  interest  to  the 
young  people,  and  “Uncle  Mark  ”  sees  that 
everything  moves  along  smoothly.  Our 
“  Young  Querist  ”  is  an  interesting  feature, 
whereby  any  of  the  cousins  may  ask  and  re¬ 
ceive  answers  to  questions  that  they  desire  to 
have  information  upon. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  requirements  for  mem¬ 
bership.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  lives  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  where  the  Rural  is  regularly  taken  can 
become  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
by  sending  name  and  address  to  Unde  Mark, 
who  will  at  once  enroll  tbe  same  on  bis  list  of 
members,  and  he  is  always  glsd  to  perform 
this  pleasant  duty.  All  this  is,  of  course,  “old 
news”  to  those  who  are  now  numbered  with 
the  Rural  Cousins,  but,  then,  they  will  be 
glad  to  have  others  know  something  about 
the  Horticu  ltural  Clnb  and  what  it  is  doing. 

Uncle  Mark. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  strong  network  witlioutbttrbH.il  -will  niru  doge, 
plge,  poultry  as  well  an  the  moat  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock,  it  ie  juBt  the 
fence  for  farmer.-,  gardeners, stock -raisers,  and  rail 
roads:  very  dt-siruulu  for  hums,  parks  or  cemetoriOB, 
As  it  is  covered  with  nut-pro.  if  point  it  will  Ui.t  a  life¬ 
time.  It.  ik  i-.uperinr  to  boards  in  ov  cry  re  poet,  »nd  far 
l-ittcr  than  barbed  wire.  Ho  a-W  for  lta  fair  trial, 
knowing  It  will  wraii  Itself  into  favor.  The  Skwg- 
wiok  Oates,  insrin  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  doty  nil  corn  petition  in  neatness,  lightness, 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  BEST  and 
CHEAPEST  Aid,  IKON  Automatic)  or  Hki.f-opf.n- 
inu  Gatk.  Ask  hardware  dealer*,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  pddrerB 

Sodjrwlclt  Brox.,  Richmond,  Ind.  <") 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

COEN  AND  COB  KILLS. 

_  NJSEKfig  Onl/  til  ate  nude  with 

CART  Cm-Sim  UR1IDERX. 

Wsrnu.tsd  fcorrlor  to  any  to 
^  n«*  fur  0,1  Purpo«e».  Will  grind 

w  -jC  fa»Wr.  ton  «i*«i„r,  «n<i  wear  long- 

-.-Jrt 'MjwKSSKj^KVgg^er.  fittlrfueiiia  guaranteed. 

Also  0-rn  Shellcri,  Feed  Cut- 

=  Ur r  ABar ^  ter.®  Sond  lor  cir' 

w II I T U  *  S  ’  A ' P t  *0  L* p T ; Jb  A  L  CO. 
8T.  1.0018.  Mu 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  been  a  loDg 
time  writing.  My  water-melons  did  not  do 
well,  the  Spring,  was  so  wet  and  cold  that  they 
did  not  grow.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in 
planting  them  because  I  wanted  to  get  the 
premium.  I  am  away  from  borne  this  Win¬ 
ter;  my  home  is  in  St.  Claire  Co.,  but  I  came 
to  Columbia  to  go  to  school.  Papa  takes  tbe 
Rural  and  we  all  like  it  very  much,  and  I 
never  fail  in  reading  it  when  it  comes.  I  like 
the  Cousins’  letters  better  than  anything  else. 
I  like  my  school;  we  have  seven  teachers  and 
about  60  scholars  in  each  room., 

Your  niece,  Carrie  Bingham. 

Boone  Co.,  Mo. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  Improved  method* 
SENT  F KBK.  Wonderful  ref-nli* 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profit*, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

.AMERICAS  MAMF'G  CTV. 

W»yBr*ltrair©,!  IPe* 


/mil 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

CREAMERY. 

Deep  setting,  without  lee.  Perf  et  refrig¬ 
erator  included.  Suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries,  or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  I  have  no 
agents  Send  for  circular, 
fy  Agents  wanted. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN.  Warren,  Maas, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  North 
Carolina  girL  My  pa  is  a  minister,  doctor 
and  farmer,  and  takes  your  paper.  I  have  a 
kitten  named  Jumbo  because  she  is  so  small. 
I  have  five  sisters  and  four  brothers.  My  pa 
ha  s  some  apples  that  are  called  here  “Never- 
fail.”  He  is  going  to  send  you  some  to  see  if 
you  know  anything  about  them. 

Polk  Co.,  N.  C.  Belvedere 


.MEAT  WESTERN 


PltUbtirph.^S 

1  a*  erf 


5^**  Write  for  Large  Illnetrated  Caulngoe. 
SiflM.Sbot  Gun«,  Revolver*, sent  o  o.  d  for  eivmioaiooa. 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c 
Postpaid.  G.  L.  Rbkd  Sc  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Carrie  Duffield,  Fred.  W  Barclay,  Anna 
Casey,  Emory  Spence,  Mamie  Swan,  Edwin 
Swan,  Frank  Swan,  A.  J.  Burton,  Maud 
Landon,  Bella  Erdise,  J.  C.  Eyerly,  Charles 
Magors. 


“Get  those  girls  interested  in  bouse- work!” 
Indeed!  Well  lam  oneof  those girlsand  I  don’t 
see  anything  so  charming  about  housework. 
What  is  house  work?  I  suppose  it  means  all 
the  work  pertaining  to  the  bouse,  including 
cooking,  washing,  house-cleaning,  and  all 
those  other  numerous  things,  which  women 
never  get  through  with.  But  if  it  means  when 
papa  and  brothe.rs  have  been  working  bard 
all  day  to  have  a  nice  little  (or  big)  supper  all 
ready  for  them,  the  sitting-room  warm  and 
cosy,  with  lamp,  chair,  and  the  Rural  handy, 
their  bed-rooms  well  ventilated  and  healthful, 
I  think  you  will  not  find  many  girk  in  tbe 
land  (except  a  few  “stuck up”  ones)  who  are  not 
constantly  doing  house-work  for  those  they 
love.  1  mean  the  largest  number  are.  I  use 
the  adjective  “largest”  because  there  are  three 
classes,  viz:  those  who  do,  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  are  “stuck  up”  or  feel 
themselves  above  house-work.  But  just  let 
“stuck  ups”  alone,  it  will  all  come  home  to 
them.  If  the}'  have  a  mother  and  allow  her  to 
toil  her  life  away  to  save  their  “soft  hands,” 
what  will  be  their  lot  when  she  is  gone?  Or  if 
they  can  afford  to  hire  the  house  work  done, 
they  should  remember,  “Beauty  will  fadeand 
riches  will  fly.”  Better  learn  while  they  can. 

Now  suppose  a  “stuck-up”  girl  should  get  a 
poor  men  for  a  busk  and  (if  she  gets  one  at  all) 
and  have  to  do  house-work,  would  it  not  be 
a  continual  aggravation  and  perhaps  a  cause 
of  cross  words  for  him  to  ever  find  victuals 
poorly  cooked  from  want  of  experience  in 
one  who  has  eaten  three  times  a  day  for  18 
or  20  yeare  But,  I’m  up  to  girls  chat  and 
know  about  what  they  would  say  concerning 
marrying  a  poor  man.  They  don’t  intend  to 
do  it;  of  course  they  don’t.  But  they  don’t 
know  wbat  they  will  do.  We  don’t  know 
who  will  claim  our  affection.  But  whom  the 
Good  One  sends,  to  that  one  will  we  cling, 
not  because  of  worldly  possessions,  bat  for 
far  more  sensible  reasons.  Therefore  wtien  it 
is  so  uncertain,  should  we  not  at  least  be 
prepared? 

Well,  I  have  been  working  hard  all  day  for 
grandpa  and  grandma  are  coining,  and  I 
want  every  thing  to  look  nice.  Now  can  you 
find  any  girl  who  does  not  want  the  parlor 
“up  to  the  notch”  on  Sunday  evening  when 
her  “fellow”  is  coming?  No,  and  if  she  can  get 


PROFESSOR 


This  Power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  uot  tn  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.,  2-horse 
Power  Jack  Belt  and  18  feet  flat  Belt,  $-10 :  l-horse  Power,  $55.00. 

A  WOODARD,  IVtnnufnrturem,  Kalamazoo  Mtcm. 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

LKY  HARROW 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading-  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price, 

The  Hors  ford  Aliuauac  and  Look  Rook 
sent  free. 

Kumford  Chemical  WorkB,  Providence,  R.  I. 
li.  31.  ANTlIONV.Ag’t  100  and  102Reade  8t.,N.  V 


Still  maintains  Its  position  as  the  REST 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 

In  the  market.  ^  _  _ 

It  Is  unsur- , 

passed  as  a 

COUNCIL- 

T1VATOR, 

and  has  a  first-class 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  In  use 
and  giving  iintvrmil  satisfaction  All  Intjulrlee 
and  orders  from  the  N.  E.  Slat***,  N.  Y ,  Pu.,  Del., 
N,  J.,  Mrt„  Yu.,  and  W.  V«.,  should  be  addressed  to 
G.  B.  Olln  tt  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  From  Cal.,  Oreg., 
U’abh.  Ter.  and  Nov.  to  Batchelor  A  Wylie,  San. 
Francisco,  Cal  From  all  other  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  west  or  the  , Mississippi  River,  III  and 
\\  is.  The  Gale  Spring-tooth  Harrow  Co.,  De 
Irolt,  illch.  Prom  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Nox  n  Bro’s  Manuf.  Co.,  Ingot-noil,  Out.  From 
all  other  territory  to 


DIAMOND 


ALBION  MANUF.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


DRESSES,  COATS,  SCARFS,  HUOUD, 
YARN,  STOCK1NCS,  CARPET  RACS, 
RIBBONS,  FEATHERS,  or  any  fabric  or 
fancy  article  easily  and  perfectly  colored  to  any 
shade.  Black,  Brown,  trees,  Blue,  Scarlet, 
Cardins)  Rod,  Navy  Blue,  Kcat  Brown,  Olive 
Green,  Term  Cotta  and  20  other  best  colors. 
Warranted  Fast  and  Durable.  Each  package  wil  1 
color  one  to  four  Iba.  of  goods.  If  you  have  j:  c-ver 
used  Dyes  try  these  once.  You  will  be  delighted. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  uu  10  cents  and  any 
color  wanted  sent  post-paid.  24  colored  eamplc-H 
and  a  set  of  fancy  cards  sent  for  a  3c.  stamp. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A- CO.,  Burlington, Tt. 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  nil  givlngporfict  willufuctlon. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


GOLD  and  SILVER  PAINT. 


Bronze  Paint.  Artists’  Black. 

For  gliding  Fancy  Baskets.  Frames,  Lamps, 
Chandeliers,  and  for  all  kinds  of  omamen  lal  work. 
Equal  to  any  of  the  high  priced  kinds  and  only 
lOots.  a  package, at  the  dmgglGts.or  post-paid  from 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Hurllngton,Vt. 


KEYSTONE»WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRIC 


Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Addreeu  F.  F.  ADAMS  Ac  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


►:  <  /  WASHlNin  ON  \^\4 

►:  £  i  i  >  14 

b\  \  SEW  JERSEY  :  :2 


jlwiwiy.  tuUy  VYa«hin*U"vM  J  B.S A-  • 


Pisicftlattfottsi 


$ent  ©^tate 


ittw  $*uMiratiaa;S 


Mr.  Chapin,  Speaker  of  the  N.  Y.  Assem¬ 
bly  is  only  34. 

Ex-Gov.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  is  to  go  from 
city  to  city  lecturing  on  temperance. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  has  so  far 
recovered  his  health  as  to  be  able  to  walk  out 
upon  the  street, 

The  combined  wealth  of  the  members  of  the 
California  Senate  is  about  $20,000,000.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  four  editors,  eight 
farmers,  one  miner,  four  capitalists,  two 
merchants,  five  mechanics,  one  contractor, 
one  physician,  one  viticulturalist  and  four¬ 
teen  lawyers. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  although  one  of 
tho  most  liberal  and  considerate  of  English 
landlords,  has  now  seven  farms,  aggregating 
2  400  acres,  vacant  on  Ids  Northamptonshire 
estate.  They  are  all  in  excellent  order  and 
well  situated.  Certainly  this  is  significant 
of  bad  times  among  Eoglish  farmers. 

The  three  leading  winners  on  the  English 
turf  last  year  were  Mr.  Cra  wford,  Mr.  Lefevre 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  with  respect¬ 
ively  $120,000,  $78,500  and  $69,900  gross  gains 
in  .stakes.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  won  $49  - 
000,  Lord  Roseberry  $46,60,  Prince  8oltykoff 
$13,500,  Mr.  Keene  $7,500  and  Mr.  Loril- 
lard  $5,000. 


ECZEMA, 

TETTERS, 

HUMORS, 

PIMPLES 

Diseases  of  Hair  sunl  Scalp 

INFLAMMATION, 
ERUPTIONS, 
ULCERS, 
ITCHINCS 
ALL  VANISH 

BY  USE  OF 

DR,  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

SKIN  CURE, 


Nursery  a  n  d  creamer  y 

WANTED.— Choice  locations  fur  bom  In  new 
town  at  railroad  crossing  at  centre  of  a  No  1  county 
In  Northwestern  Missouri.  I  will  aid  the  right  men 
with  partial  means,  but.  the  men  must  be  all  right  or 
they  need  not  apply.  Wide-awake  merchant  /canted 
at  same  place  Semi  for  Oat  of  HO  to  040-acre 
FARMS  FOR  SALE.  Address 
C.  O.  COMSTOCK.  Albany,  Gentry  Co..  Mo. 


tan  mm  net  mud,  >‘iiu  io  kmv  mohi  »uiicv  m  in 

THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up,  TWO  butt  es  In 
one  packrtg  ,  consisting  of  noth  Internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  treatment 

All  first  class  druggists  have  It.  Price  $1  per  package. 

C.  N.  Crlttiiilon,  Sole  Wholesale  Agent,  for  Dr. 
O.  W.  Benson's  Remedies,  115  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Genesee  valley  farms  for  sale. -some 

of  the  finest  residences  In  the  Valley,  near  B.  ft 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  tlolllns,  Colorado 


Kev.  Father  Wilds 

EXPERIENCE. 


on  .Tamps  River,  Va...  In  a  Northern 
settlement  Illustrated  circular  free 
J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Ya. 


The  Rev.  Z.  P.  Wilds,  well-known  city 
missionary  in  New  York,  and  brother  of 
the  late  eminent  Judge  Wilds,  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Supreme  Court,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"78  E.  Sith  St-.  Xe/r  fork,  May  16,  1882. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  AYkH  &  CO.,  Gentlemen  : 

Last  Winter  I  was  troubled  with  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  itching  humor,  alTectlng  more  especially  my 
limbs,  which  i relied  so  Intolerably  at  Highland  burned 
so  iuten.-ely.  that  1  could  scarcely  bear  any  clothing 
over  them.  1  was  also  a  sutlerer  from  a  severe  ca¬ 
tarrh  and  catarrhal  cough ;  my  appetite  was  poor, 
and  my  system  a  good  deal  ruu  down.  Knowing  the 
value  nt  AYfR's  SARSAPARILLA.  by  ob.-ervation  of 
many  uther  cases,  and  from  personal  use  in  fo  mer 
yea i s,  1  began  taking  It  for  two  above-named  disor¬ 
ders.  My  app-  tile  improved  almost  from  the  first 
dose.  After  it  short  time  the  fever  auu  Itching  were 
allayed,  and  all  signs  of  Irritation  ol  Me  skin  disap¬ 
peared.  My  cutarrU  aud  couga  were  also  cured  by 
the  same  means,  und  my  general  health  greatly  Im¬ 
proved,  until  it  is  now  excellent.  1  Teel  a  hundred 
percent  stronger,  and  I  attribute  these  results  to 
the  use  of  the  UxusxrAiiuawt.whleh  I  recommend  with 
all  confidence  at  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  1  took  It  In  small  doses  three  times  a  day,  and 
used.  In  all,  less  thuu  two  hollies.  I  place  these  facts 
at  your  service,  hoping  their  publication  may  do  good. 
u  Yours  respectfully,  Z.  it.  wilds." 


P  hi  jp  .~-v  r-y  m  m  ^  get  lull  information  about 
>  V  Ex?  I  w  rv  O  mr  7  per  -rent,  faun  mort- 
vflHBHUBomaBBBi  gages,  icr  years  experience  f 

$*.000,000  kcinerl ;  not  a  dollar  Mt .  J .  B.  W  T  *  ki  n  S  tk  Co« 

L^wrem-c,  Kansas,  and  243  Broadway,  New  \  c 


*  “  Better  hear  present  evils  than  fly  to 
those  unknown.”  Better  still,  use  Kidney- 
Wort  and  make  your  present  evils  fly  to  parts 
unknown.  If  you  And  yourself  getting  bil¬ 
ious,  bead  heavy,  mouth  foul,  eyes  yellow, 
kidneys  disordered,  symptoms  of  piles  tor¬ 
menting  you,  t«ke  at  once  a  few  doses  of 
Kidney  Wort.  Use  it  as  an  advance  guard 
— either  in  dry  or  liquid  form — it  is  efficient. 
— Adv. 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  ABE.VrS 

For  Gen.  DODGES  &uen.  SILERM  iN  s  Brim  New  Book 

thirty-three  years  among 


I  IMHO  —Agricultural.  Grazing.  Fruit  and  Timber, 
LAnUu  ln  ay  and  Teun.  Also.  Chattanooga  City 
property  For  catalogue  send  green  stamp 
to  J.  N.  BROWN.  132  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Introduction  by  Gen,  Sferntns.  Superb  THu-triilions.  This 
great  work  Has  subscribed  lor  by  res*  t  Arthur,  Gen.  Grant, 
and  hundrvtb  a '  rmivrnt  men,  nod  is  indotai  fi  us  the  tru  st 
Valuable  ami  Thrilling  book  em-rwrilten.  It  —  ells  tike  wild/irc, 
arm!  ;s  the  grandest  chanee  locoin  rannm  ev,-r  offered  to  Agents. 
Sent  for  i  ireulnrs,  E era  Terms.  Specimen  Piute,  etc.,  all  .  ..n 

lu  V.  I».  Wm.”rill\«T«N  A  t  «>..  Hartford.  1 11:11. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  o  Chas. 
M.  Gibbs.  llxi  8yeamore  St.,  Cln'ti,  O.,  14  W.  R. 
St.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  anil  458  Klver  St..  Tror,  N.  V 


^UsceUanrutia 


“  I  broke  up  a  piece  of 
prairie  socl  with  the 
“  ACME Pulverizing 
Harrow ,  Clod  Crusher 
S'  Leveler,  and  worked  it 
down  so  that  a  person 
could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  old  or  new  ground 
(See  page  J^8  this  paper.) 


|  NEWSPAPER-  ANu  MAGAZINE 

Send  G  cents  for  catalogue  of  newspa 
'and  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Club  Rates. 

I  Agents  wanted  at  every  P,  «i. 


UUIt-V  HI  C»  Cl  r»  •»» 

H.  A  KENYON.  P.  M  .  Dwight,  UL 


A  I  f\  f\  A  New  Styles  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
I  U  1 1  \  Chrnmo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
I  (I  El  I  I  1  largest,  variety  and  lowest  prices,  30 
U  M  1 1  U  u  Ohromos  wltli  name  me., a  present  with 

each  order.  Clintos  Beds  ACx.Clintonvdle.Conn. 


mgr*  BON’T  FORGET 

>F.W  CARDS,  j  list  iooe.1  ter  1885,  Dr  Ibe. 
1 .»  packs 8 1 .  AUCbrouK'5.  The  lovellintfaDcy  tlr-lgn,  ever  seen. 

Tocxecl  in  quality  U  our  uim.  Name!  style  type. 
Sample  Hook  of  n  1  vtylis.  Revel  Id  go  Imported  Holiday 
and  Birthday  Ct-ii,  with  H  I  page  llluvl rated  Premium 
List.  25c,  OatUilOc.  E.  F-  KATUN  &  i:n.  N'orthfotd.  Conn. 


Cleanses,  enriches,  and  strengthens  the  hlood,  stlmu- 
ates  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
therehy  enables  the  system  to  resist  and  overcome 
the  attacks  of  all  Scrofulous  Diseases,  Eruptions  of 
the  Skin,  Rheumatism,  Catarrh,,  General  Debility,  and 
all  disorders  resulting  from  poor  or  corrupted  blood 
and  a  low  state  of  the  system, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.C.  AVER  &  CO., Lovell, Mass, 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


.<*.  s  "7  in  E'egrantScriptType,  x  e~,  v  . 

V>  .X/  /Oil  60  lu-autdiil  imported  curomo 
J  — / card  a,  Hlc.  11  pks.  $1.  20  pearl  bavelY^^Sa 
y^llteilpid  curds  wltli  Upped  corners,  lOe/X  ^ 
Agent*’  large  album  containing  all  the  lat.at  \% 
‘  / stvles  oflir.portod  bevel  edee  anil  satin  fringe  \ 
s C«rd*,  wila  Ulnatraicd  piemb.m  l:*t X  puvate  t-rms 
to  agautJ,  35e.  CAISP  XULLS,  KortKlord,  Conn. 


l&DBtlUurou? 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  ts 

Single  Copy,  per  year . *2.UU 

**  i  Six  months.... .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  «<J. 

France .  a.04  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  M  fr. 

Any  uno  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  wUl  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at-  the  Postofflce  at.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


1^1  "  I  .  ik  til  ,lrf anlsra  I'limiaiil'anU  10?  II  plu4l 
Hr  Art,,  mab'  5* >  per  cr h I .  I'Lmim*  .end  20,  fur  tarn!'* 
AII;Utu  t,f  .airpU-.  l'mlaw  I  t  A ltlunL  I  nnU  ai 
nlii.li-nle.  MiKTIItbHU  I  Util  lumu.a.  >..i  iM.-rU  oiiti. 


AGENTS  WANTED  the  best  F amilyllnit- 

tintr  Macliltte  ever  Invented.  W  ill  ki-.:t  a  puir  of 
stockings  Vri’.allEXlLaoil  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  !s  si  wars  a  ready  ai  -he  t.  Send 
forclrcrlarar  I  n-Ttes  to  the  Twomfcly  linitfijiu 
Macltiuc  Co. •  liifi  rretDocit  Stroel,  B.>uu,  Lass. 


can  no w  graap  a  fortune.  Out¬ 
fit  worth  SI  O  free.  Address  E  G. 
RIPK0PT&  Co., ’P  Barclay  St..  N.Y, 


AGENTS 


GOOD  GOFFEE 


|  Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
k  worth  #113.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
J1Q  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


AT  HALF  COST. 

ier  day.  at  boms, 
hncinnati,  Ohio. 


Agent*'  f'rofltm  to  S/O 

Address  SHEPARD  BROS., 


erdav  at  linme.  Samples  worth  *5  free. 
Address  Stinson  a*  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


FOE  ONLY 


Regular  Price  $83.00 

24  STOPS.  l-Oetlo,  *  ft.  tone,  2-Melodin.  *  ft.  tone.  i-Clarabelln, 

8  ft.  tone.  I  Manual  Suls-Buss.  IS  ft.  lone.  .Vllourdon  In 
ft.  tone,  S-Seonplione.  S  ft.  tone.  7  \  io!  di  riamhn.  S  It.  t..uc,  -  -  Diauas,  .a,  K 
ft.  Kmc.  4-Viola  l*oke.  I  ft.  tone,  tn  i.raml  Exprvsslane,  11  Krcncn  Horn. 

8  (X  tom  It  Harp  Asolian.  l.'t  Vox  IliUliajm,  It  I  clio  8  fl.  tom-. 
Jol  la-Duli-ionu.  8  fi.  tone,  la  i  tarloiu’t.  N  it  rone,  1 1  -  \  oin  t  eiest.',  8  li 

la  r -"tie,  18  \  iolTDU,  4  II.  Milo,  It  \ox  .111 minute.  S  n.  tone.  .o-Pli 
do.  t  ft.  tone,  tl  Coupler  liar  111.  . ilrpu  :  OrcJirstml  Forte. 
s-  L  (lr»l|il  Organ  Knee  Slop.  74- Right  <  rg.ui  . . . Slop. 

f;  r'  This  Orgnti  is  a  tl'hlliiph  of  •heitrgaii  ISuilil-a Vrl.  IT  Is 
EU*V  BKAI  ni'i'l  IN  WPKAKAXCE.  BKINO  RXACTt.Y  I  .IKE 
t  IT.  The  l  'tea-  Is  of  Solid  VVallllt.  piaifllsely  oi-umiURtee!  with 
IviOd-earvlng  .Hid  etXpcilsIv,  t  a  tic  J  veneers  The  Music  Fnek-.-t 
is  i>r  the  most  Ih  aalitnl  rlealgii  evtaol,  It  taderet  i  ing  of  a  plinv  'll 
the  mtUiounlro’s  mi  lor.  «  ouhl  i  a  luimeut  the  tmudolf  of  a  pt-.m.-.-ss 


Grand  f'lyan  Hi  git  t  1  nd  lotft  Knee  Stops,  to 
control  llic  entire  motion  hj  the  knee,  i; 
iii<-ivk,i-v  Five  5  Sets  oT  GOLDIN 
TONt.1'3!  liKKI'S  a  -  follows  A  set  of  pow¬ 
erful  Stl  le  IN  is-  Ratals,  ,,'i  of  it  Octaves  of 
vqu  rKt-KSTl-  On*  s.-t  of  FRENCH 
HOKS  RKEDS.  and  2  1*1  Octaves  eaeh  cl 
Reguar  IIOLDFN  TONG  UK  KEEPS.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  it  will  be  fitted  up  with  an 
OCTAVE  Cort'T.KK,  vbicti  doubles  the 
[.ive,  r  of  the  Instrument,  iarnp  Ntands, 
:  es-ket  fbr  Music.  Beatty  s  I'ate  nt  Step  Ac¬ 
tion.  also  Sou  a.  I  log  Botitd.  ice..  Xe.  It  has 
a  sliding  liil  and  coti  riiiettUv  arranged 
handles  for  moving.  The  bellows,  which 
joe  of  the  upright  pattern,  are  made  from 
the  best  quality  of  rubber  cloth,  areofarreat 
VOWi  i'.  and  aav  .Ute-1  Op  w  ith  steel  springs 
and  tin-  best  quality  or  ped.-al  strips.  The 
INdals.  instead  of  being  covered  with  cur- 
|s-t,  at>-  i oil- lied  metaj.  of  neat  design  and 
never  get  out  ol*  repair  or  worn. 


Genera!  Advertising  Rates  of 

'i'HE  RURAL  NKW-YORKER 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  viciv  to  obtaining  different  linns  will  prove 
futile, 

On.uiN.inv  Ail  vcrtlscnients,  per  agate  line . 30  cents 

Olio  thuusaud  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

,  from  date  of  Insertion,  per  agute  line . 25  •• 

Yearly  orileiu  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

iign to  space .  25  •• 

Preferred  positions . 25 percent. extra 

Reading  Notices  ending  with  " Adv ."  per  Hue, 

minion  leaded .  . 75  cents 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FREiCHT 

PREPAID 


If  you  will  Trmit  mo  ,<,T.9  and  tho 
annexed  Coupon  loithin  10  dai/s 
from  the  dole  hereof .  1  will  box 
and  ship  you  this  Organ,  with  Or¬ 
gan  Hr nc/t.  Rook,  oto  ,  o.ructly  r/10 
saWe  us  1  sell  for  .S.Vif.  Tou  xhr-tld 
order  ini  Media  tety,  and  in  no  case 
tutor  than  lit  days.  One  year’s 
tost  t  rial  given  and  a  full  ti'urrtx  li¬ 
ter  for  six  yeti  rs. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  this 


20th  day  of  January,  ’83. 


Y  1  ■WCLjlVlr.TCB,  »* 

CLYDESDALE  HOUSES.  PERCURRON  NORMAN 
HOUSES.  TROTTING  BRED  KOADSTKKS 
IIOI-STEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customer*  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years’  cx]>erienve  In  breeding  and  Importing  large 
oollect ions,  opportunity  of  comparing  different  breeds 
low  prices,  because  of  extent  i\f  businest-  ami  low  rates 
or  transportation.  Cal uloKiiea  free.  Correspondence 
solicited  _ 

rOWHIiL  BROTHERS^ 
SPRINGBOnO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  FA. 

Mention  Rural  N»w  Vorker 


f  \  I  I  d  IkB  On  receipt  ot  Cu-UYmptui  und  gg  w‘  1*  sle 

Vy  U  ITH  #•»**  in  rush  bv  Ikitik  I’i-.i  1 1  Post  --  — 

vow  ■  omee  Money  Oilier.  K.lstered  IT  “!-=■ 

letter,  Kiprcs  Prv-pald.  ov*  by  Cluvk  on  jour  bank,  u  let  «  ic  Kxl  w  lOitn  I  it  .‘u ,  from 
the  date  hereof.  I  hereby  ngvee  to  accept  (his  Coupon  for  4*4.  as  part  \  it  nt  on  my 

celebrulcd  li  1  Map  Purlar  Organ,  with  Beuoh.  Boi>k.  etc..  |u<  .  the  cash 

balance  ol'iW»9  accompanies  this  coupon  ;  ami  1  will  scud  you  a  iNviTr:-  I  bill  in  fill  I 
for  ♦?*4t,  and  hex  ii>d  ship  you  the  otxait  Just  ux  it  Is  advert  i>»-d.  full  v  warranted  for 
six  years.  Money  refunded  with  interest  fioni  tlus  date  of  ivruitl.-iu.-e  if  notas  repre¬ 
sented  of  ter  one  year's  Uw>.  (Signed,)  DAMKL  F.  BEATTY. 


Asa  further  inducement  for 


•  .  ..  ■■■■■  you  (provided 

*  11  ^  1  1  1  11  ^  ’  yoii  ordi-r  imntwiiat.  ly  u  1,,  . 

liUrrceto  prepay  I'relgliton  tho.abcic  organ  t  your  nearest  rtuli-ea.l  I  re  arhl  station, 
any  point  east  of  '.lie  Mis  .-tppl  Klver,  or  that  I ..  1  1  any  going  wester  it.  Th.s  (s  a  rare 

upportuulty  to  place  1111  instrument,  as  it  weir  ,  -t  yeur  very  door,  all  freight  piv|iald, 
at  inunnl’acliirer  *  w  holeaale  prices.  Order  now  :  nothiuu  Niicil  byeonrcxpomleme. 

MOW  TO  ORDERi  Enclosed  tl*u  I  B&fl  fnrrirgan.  I  have  iveAyotlr  state- 
.AtLoLjAJS-  .  ■  ment  m  ’his  advertisement,  and  1  order  one  on 

condition  that  it  must  prove  exactly  as  ivprosentod  ill  this  advert iMim-nt,  or  1 
shall  return  it  lit  the  end  Ol  one  year’s  use  and  demand  the  return  of  my  money-,  with  Interest 
fiyunthc  very  moment  I  fo.-icn-d  li,  yt«l.x  per  :>u  According  to  your  otter  Re  1  yry  pa/' 
(b-lJc  c  .to  (prv  \,:me,  T'rt  f  "th'f.  O>0 Ilf p.  8t, f-V-  t  ,*’:t  >,’■  Old,  and  O’l  tr.’jo'  ilurVcoild. 

7  -e-(!c  smr  to  ix-mlt  hy  Bank  Draft,  F.  O.  Mono?  Order.  Keglstcrei!  tetter.  Express  Prepaid, 


D  J  Usd  RECEIVED  IN  JANUARY.  ALL  COLORS. 
GENTLE,  AND  KIND  REASONABLE  PRICES 
For  nirtUer  purtlcilara  apply  to  I'lt  ANt  l-  II. 

.I'.l.l  II,  Hyp’S locli  I  mimi'ier  nml  exporter, 

I  ?  ami  ID  BROADWAY.  N.  V.  City. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  Whitk-Haix,  Kentucky - 


New  Sty  le  N».  IS  lb.  -  Height,  74  Ins.  Depth,  44  ins. 
Icugt h,  44  Ins,  Weight,  boxed,  about  too  lr>s. 


Address  or  caII  os  / 
tie  Kuufacturer  1 


H 

m 

f» 


JAN  20 


,JHE 

tAmerican 


'CbMPANV 


movms 


A  little  boy  who  had  been  used  to  receive 
his  brother’s  old  toys  and  clothes,  recently  re¬ 
marked,  “  Ma,  will  I  have  to  marry  his  widow 
when  he  dies?” 

A  Capital  Answer — Self  made  man  (ex¬ 
amining  school,  of  which  he  is  a  manager) 
“Now,  boy,  what’s  the  capital  of  ’Olland?’ 
Boy — “  An  ‘H,’  sir.” 

“You  are  writing  my  bill  on  very  rough 
paper,”  said  a  client  to  his  attorney.  “  Never 
mind,”  replied  the  attorney,  “  it  has  to  be  filed 
before  it  comes  into  court.  ” 


to  adopt  it  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Pon’t  be  Alarmed 

at  Blight’s  Disease  Diabetes,  or  any  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  liver  or  urinary  organs,  as  Hop  Bitters  will 
certainly  and  lastingly  cure  you,  and  It  Is  the  only 
tiling  that  will. 

SKti.L  in  the  Workshop.— To  do  good  work  the  me¬ 
chanic  must  have  good  health  Jf  long  hours  of  con¬ 
finement  in  close  rooms  have  enfeebled  his  hand  or 
dimmed  Ms  sight,  let  him  at  once,  and  bel-ir-  some 
orgn  ic  trouble  appears,  take  plenty  of  Hop  Bitters 
His  system  will  be  rejuvenated,  his  nerves  strength 
ened  h  s  sight  become  clea  r.  and  the  whole  oonstltu 
rion  b»  built  up  to  a  higher  working  condition.—  Adv 


CATTLE*  0?  SKEEP*  Jg/  PiGS 

The  above  sketch  at  the  Smithfleld  Club  Cattle  Show,  we  have  re-engraved  from  the 
London  News  to  Bhow,  we  presume,  the  resemblance  between  the  English  farmer 
and  what  be  deals  in. 


PULVEKIZING  HAEROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINE 


Tht.  bKAULEY 


ROAD  CART 


AGENTS 


Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice . 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  are  Bad  . 
Their  Use  Saves  Hlgb-prlced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  Safe  for  Ladles  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  160  lbs. 
Prices  from  855,00  to  *80  00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

S”nd  for  Must  rated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 
(Established  hyrncuse,  N.  V. 


WANTED 


Unoccupied 

Territory. 


Com 


Corn  Mill  $45. 


-A-gri- 

cultur 


Work 


SS  %  £  6  H.  P.  $  600 

t~  f  i  sn.p.  650 

fccl  k  101I.P.  850 

(§  12H.P.  J000 

15  IT.  P.  S  850  (Bend  fordes- 
20  H,  P,  IdAO  Jerlptlve  cab 
•i-'<  11.  P.  V2r,0  (  alogu e._al 


TJ  nited. 


rows 


BKE1H1G,  I B0NEF1ELD  &  CO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  be»t  mills 
in  the  world. 

Prices  0N0  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  tl>  rush  dis¬ 
count  Send  lor 
Clrenl  nrs  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
&  SON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


Claims  to  be  the  erldom  failing  cure  tor  all  sicknesses 
of  Honrs,  Cattle,  SuHns  or  Poultry.  Furthermore,  It 
Will  tXCRKAAIC  TIIK  VtKLO  of  M  rt,K  snd  Buttkr  In  qiinn- 
tlty  and  quality  over  as  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  LKga  PF.KD.  If  Si  years  of  pojmlarity,  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearlv  sales  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  us,  are  sufficient 
endorsements  In  behalf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  at 
THE  iiK-sT,  such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  foi 
our  book  of  particulars,  free. 

Try  one  pack.  Price,  25  cents,  postage  paid. 

F.  A.  MILLER.  Philadelphia,  Pa  Proprietor. 

In  writing  please  mention  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


The  “ACM  K”  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  or  a  Crusher  and  Levclcr,  and  to  the  Cutting,  Lilting 
1  urning  process  of  .  cubic  row  s  of  8TEEI.  COVLTEK8,  the  peculiar  slope  and  arrsngt  tmnt  of  whlih 
(five  immense  cutting  power.  'Jims  the  three  opeistlons  of  crushing  turps,  leveling  off  the  ground 
and  tho-oughly  pulverizing  the  soli  are  performed  ui  our  mid  the  snine  time.  The  entire  absence 
ol  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pul. lug  up  ruDbisli.  It  Is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and 
hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  f:  11;  v.  orkN  j  eifectly  ou  light  toll,  and  Is  the  only  Harrow  or  Culti¬ 
vator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  "The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  "Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  In  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before 
planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  fot  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  ofi  an 
inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  haB  something  letter,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  by  oideriog  one  ON  TRIAL.  "We  will  send  it  on  tria1,  and  if  it  does 
not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for 
money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44 

Different  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE. 

HAJmiSBUBG?’PA .  I  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey- 

N.  B. — Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Tillage  is  Manure,"  v  ill  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  men- 


NEARLY  1,000 

RECORDED  POKE  BRED 

Percheron-N  orman  Horses 


iitimnnJ)  tiVAmuruKs 


Evaporate  MAPLE  SAP  faster  and  with  fe 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  Known,  eon  Be  AS] 
quently  make  lighter  colored  and  higher  Ifs 

flavored  sugar.  —  _  _  ,  —  *& 

Send  pOBlat  for  Y"  '  '  .5js^ 

circulars  and  tea- 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 

COMPANY,  >S  i 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  — 


Imported  and  Bred  by 

JVI.  W.  DUNHAM. 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois 

*5  mile,  wpbi  of  Chicago,  on  C.  It  X .  IT.  R’y. 

IX  468  OF  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France  by 
him  during  tho  past 
12  months, 

graBPy ’WW.  1259  since  July  1st,) 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


32 J  j  Revolutions  of  Tnuibling  Rod  to  one  roup <1 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


BHue  nuirt*  than  tlic  combined  im¬ 
portations  of  at  I  other  importer*  of  nil 
kind*  of  Itrnft  Ho  rise  m  from  Kurope  for 
any  prevlonr  year;  and  more  than  have 
ever  been  Imported  anti  bred  by  any 
oilier  man  or  linn  during;  their  entire 
biiMtne**  career. 

tbe*e  atatement*  irrade  liorme* 
are  not  included  to  swell  number*  or 
liiiNlend. 

Come  and  set-  for  yourselves  tlic  greatest  import - 
ttig  and  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  deoot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oak  lawn - 

Dated  Sept,  i,  tSS*.  Send  for  Catalogue  “N.” 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work, 

XV  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich,  Ill, 


LADIES! 


<  :UFKKtis  itu  secure  a  beautiful  M08S-R0SE  or 
t.OI.D-BA  N  D  T  EA -^KT  (41  pi  cesi.  *»ur  own  im¬ 
portation.  One  of  these  beautiful  Chlttu  tea-nets 
given  away  to  the  party  sending  a  club  for  *25.  This 
l.i  the  greatest.  Inducement  ever  offered  Sand  In 
your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA  or  COP- 
M,ue  omen  re  a  HANDSOME 
CHINA  TEA  .SKI.  N  -  humbug  Good  Tea*  HOc-,  85c.. 
and  41k!.  per  tx»UBd.  Excellent  Teas  50e.  and  fide., and 
very  best  from  tiSe.  to  Sic  When  ordering  be  sure 
and  mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  wain — wnether 
Oolong,  Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial.  Young  Hyson,  Gun¬ 
powder  or  English  Break  rant .  We  are  the  oldestand 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment  For  full  particu¬ 
lar#  address  the  great  American  tea  co. , 

P.  O.  Bor  !M9.  81  atld  33  Vosey  8t.,  N.  V. 


My  Vefifotublc  ami  If  low  or  Hoed  OiituloKue  for 


1  stfg  wifi  lie  sent  FURK  to  ail  who  apply. .  Customers  of  j 
last  season  need  not  v^ritc  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  I 
establishment  wnrr.mHfl  to  he  Loth  frcsli  and  true  to  name,  I 
50  Lit.  that  tthould  (I  prove  oihcr*lv».  I  a*rcc  to  refill  the 
ordur  grntis.  My  vollecuon  C*f  vegeulilr  verd  is  one  of 
the  most  exteavHc  to  be  found  in  any  Amcuau  catalogue, 
and  a  Urur  putt  of  u  is  of  my  own  jrrowine  A»*  thr 
orl^lnnl  Ini  rudueer  of  I'nrly  Ohio  arul  TSiirhaiiU  I 
oi'H.  Murhlohrofl  Burl)1  Oortti  thr  II uhbitrd  I 
FijuhnIi,  Murblchead  CsMmgiv  Uhlmu-yV  Melon. ! 
and  a  score  of  other  new  Vcyeiamt',.  1  Invite  the  patron 
age  of  the  public.  In  the  gardens  and  on  flic  farms  u 
those  who  plant  my  seed  will  l»e  found  my  advertise 
merit.  James  J.  H.  Cregory,  Marbltltead,  Ma»s. 


^CORY^ 


SEEP 

atas.o&i 


Sawing  Made  Easy. 

CX  fil  The  New  Improved 

m  MONARCH  LIGHTNING 


James  J.  H.  Cregory,  M.ifi,iehejtl.  Mi». 


MILL  MANUFACTORY. 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL 


\  A  the  cheapest  and  best. 

J/h  I  V  hoy  slxte.-ii  years  old 

\*§.y  ,:ij,  BiMV  1u«k/i/s/  atidcasi/, 

tirtit  mi.  h  st  triut  Hernl 
postal  for  TUnsfrai .  tl  OattUngiir-  pnnMln'itu  le'Olmon- 
lulB  and  full  ptirtli-rjlar*.  AOi:\T»  VV.tKTED. 
it o. 'lurch LightiiUig  Saw  Co, .liio  RanJolph  St., Chicago. 

5  Cent  in  i'll  .  500  I’lKCK'  b  .v  il  JF"  »  ' 

Send  stamp  for  nostagt- and  Catalogue  to  r> 
^  U  >I  B1JHNKT,  V  ' 

_ i'  O.  Box  I  70,  New  York  City.  ” 

OCOTtjU  MI1HPHEUII  I'UJ'.S  Ft»Jt  *A1,K, 

IO  U'C8-J  each,  Pu  e  Stock.  ’ 

J.  R.  PARSELLS,  S  uncrvllle,  New  Jersey. 

Ollk  Goods  for  Patch  Work;  elegant  styles.  Send  10c 
^  lor  Sample  Pieces  N  H.S1LK  CO..  New  Haven.  Ot 


Established  1851 
FRENCH  BUHR  STONE. 

CRIST  MILLS 

Portable  Mills  for  Farm  «r»,  Haw 
Mil  It,  etc.,  !6sl»e«.over2,000  In  use 
Prlen  from  #80  up.  Complete 
Mill  and  Sbeller.ffli  A  boy  can 
grind  and  keep  In  order.  Adapted 
a  any  kind  of  suitable  power. 


The  only  mill  tb*t  Is  a 
comp  ete  success  In  grind¬ 
ing  corn  and  cob  together. 
'We  defy  competition  on  this 
kind  of  grludbig.  it  alBo 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  all 
other  kind*  of  grain,  coarse 
or  line,  us  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  twenty  tiunUeU  per 
hour.  Sadr  .  sharpening 
plates,  and  warranted  in 
every  respect. 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
Spring  Held.  Ohio, 


-drink  fair,  uktsky,  ^dkSklmHt 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  six  years,  offeri 
I’  It  I-IM  I UM S  of  Hold  Band,  Moss  Rose  at 
iVIlileTesatuI  Dinner  Sets,  Silverware,  Juim 
esc  floods,  etc,,  as  Imbiceiitctit*  I*>  order  in  lar 
quantities,  of  net  up  Club*  for  oiirTK  A  anti  t,Or  l  b 
Tear,  of  all  kinds  from  Stl  to  75  cts.  We  would 
pleased  to  send  l/vu  full  Crne  and  /’reviium  List  up 
request  by  postal. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

801  Waslilnjfton  Street.  Boston. 


. . . . .  _  kind  of  suitable  power. 

V  jompletc  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 

Txordykk  &  M  armon  Co.,  lndiunapolis,  lnd. 


<fc72  A  WEEK, |11  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
v*  “  Outfit  free.  Address  Thus  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


New  Haven,  Ct 


sgf 

Vol  XLII.  No  1722. 


NEW  YORK,  JAN.  27,  1883. 


PRICK  FIVE  CENT8. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the. office  of  the  Llbiarlan  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


Mitts 


JERSEY  BULL,  LORD  BACON,  4, 334.  —FROM  LIFE.— FIG.  88. 


JAM  27 


THE  RURAL  f3EW-Y©BIIiR. 


©)t  £)cri)  small, 


OUE  ANIMAL  POKTRA1TS. 


JERSEY  BULL,  LORD  BACON,  4,334,  A. 
J.  C.  C. 


TfiK  Jersey  bull  au  excellent  likeness  of 
which  is  given  at  Pig.  38  first  page,  is  the 
property  of  S.  C.  Kent,  of  the  Avon  Stock 
Farm,  West  Grove,  Pa.  He  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  beast,  handles  remarkably  well  and  has 
excellent  dairy  points.  Here  is  his  pedigree: 


Lord  Bacon  (4:334)  A.  J.  C.  C.  H.  B. 
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PRINGLE’S  SURPRISE-WYSOR’S  EU¬ 
REKA  WHEATS-THE  RURAL 
CROSS-BREEDS  CONTINUED. 


NOVELTIES  IN  TOMATOES. 

Livingston’s  Last  New — the  Favorite;  the 
Mayflower. 

NEW  WATERMELONS. 

Second  Year’s  Report  on  the  Cuban  Queen — 
Landreth’s  Boss. 


PRINGLE’S  SURPRISE  WHEAT. 

A  few  heads  of  this  wheat  were  sent  to  us 
several  years  ago  by  Professor  Blount,  of  Col¬ 
orado,  he  having  received  bis  seed  from  Mr. 
Pringle.  In  1881  we  drilled  in  13  rows,  Sep. 
30.  About  75  per  cent,  was  winter  killed. 
The  grain  is  hard  and  half-translucent.  The 
heads  averaged  3}^  inches  long,  though  many 
were  six  inches  long,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  is  true  to  life.  The  breasts  aver¬ 
age  eight  to  a  side — three  kernels  to  the  breast. 
The  straw  grows  to  the  hight  of  four  feet. 

In  reply  to  a  note  of  inquiry,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Pringle  writes  us  as  follows  ; 

Charlotte,  Vermont. 

“My  No.  4  wheat  (thus  numbered  only  in 
samples  of  wheat  sent  to  Professor  Blount  for 
trial)  is  a  cross  between  the  Chili  Club,  the 
soft,  white  variety  widely  grown  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  and  the  M  ichigan  Club,  once  com¬ 
mon  over  our  Northwestern  States.  Under 
the  name  of  Pringle’s  Surprise  the  entire 
stock  was  sold  two  or  three  years  ago  by  my 
agent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Le  Due,  for  distribution.” 

The  past  season  (Sept.  12)  we  planted  a  plot 
of  this  wheat,  one  grain  10  inches  apart,  each 
way.  "We  prize  it  for  its  showy  heads  and 
hard  kernel,  and  therefore  retain  it  for  use  in 
crossing,  another  season.  See  Fig.  41. 
wysor’b  eureka. 

This  was  sent  to  us  by  the  originator,  in 
1881,  and  sown  Sept.  31.  It  wds  the  earliest 
of  any  of  our  then  80  varieties  to  ripen,  being 
ready  to  harvest  J uly  4th,  though  the  season 
was  very  backward.  It  grows  to  the  hight 
of  only  two  to  two-and-a-balf  feet.  The  heads 
average  three  inches — six  breasts  to  a  head ; 
three  kernels  to  a  breast,  the  kernels  large  and 
hard.  Our  eugraving,  from  nature,  shows  the 
average  head.  We  now  present  Its  history, 
with  which  Mr.  Wysor  has  favored  us  : 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EUREKA. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  Red  Medi¬ 
terranean  Wheat  has  maintained  a  deserved 
popularity,  and  if  we  include  one  of  its  types 
from  which  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished — 
the  Lancaster — is  to-day  more  largely  planted 
than  any  other  variety.  During  this  period, 
scores  of  new  sorts  have  beeu  brought  out, 


and  after  living  short  and  fitful  lives,  have 
come  to  early  and  unregretted  ends.  Dark, 
coarBe,  and  giving  flour  scarcely  better  than 
that  from  rye.  the  Mediterranean  was 
first  imported  to  take  the  place  of  finer  kinds 
which  had  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  the  midge, 
but  under  continued  cultivation  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  it  has  bo  improved  that  it  now  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  for  making  rich,  strong 
flour.  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  its  merits  in  the  Rural’s  columns, 
and  have  been  supported  in  my  estimate  of 
it  by  many  others,  particularly  by  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Early,  hardy  aDd  vigorous  in  consti¬ 
tution,  resisting  rust  and  fly,  if  the  ears  were 
not  so  loose,  the  spike  lets  not  so  far  apart 
and  if  they  carried  more  than  two  kernels, 
and  the  straw  was  not  so  soft  and  yielding, 
we  should  have  in  it  all  desirable  qualities. 

The  Boughton,  too,  is  another  wheat  which 
was  received  with  considerable  favor  and 
largely  cultivated  between  the  years  IRrtO  and 
1875.  This  is  evidenced  by  its  many  local 
uames,  such  as  New  York  Flint,  Tappahan- 
nock.  Early  May,  Zimmerman,  etc.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  class  of  bald,  white  flints,  very  early 
and  productive,  and  making  a  choice  flour, 
it  was  a  desirable  variety.  Rather  tender, 
and  becoming  unproductive,  it  is  not  now 
planted  to  any  great  extent,  and  cannot  be 
found  pure.  I  have  for  years  thought  a  union 
of  the  good  qualities  of  this  wheat  with  those  ' 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  new  variety,  would 
give  us  what  we  havesolong  wanted.  I  have, 
therefore,  frequently  attempted  to  cross 
them,  but  without  any  result  till  the  year 
1879,  when  I  obtained  a  few  grains  which 
have  since  given  rise  to  the  wheat  I  now  call 
"  Eureka,”  thinking  “  I  have  found  it” — some¬ 
thing  that  will  please  both  the  miller  and  the 
farmer.  The  “  Eureka”  is  bearded,  its  straw 
short  and  wiry,  ears  short  with  breasts  close 
set,  and  filled  with  three  to  four  large,  plump, 
flinty  kernels.  It  is  several  days  earlier  than 
the  earliest  variety  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted;  does  all  its  tillering  in  the  Fall, 
spreading  out  flat  on  the  ground,  and  not 
standing  up  in  tall  bunches  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  like  the  late  kinds.  When  the  Spriijg 
comes,  th«  stems  are  ready  to  start  at  once 
from  the  ground.  On  account  of  its  filling  so 
much  sooner  than  the  general  crop,  I  have 
bad  much  difficulty  in  preserving  it  from  the 
birds,  and  in  the  second  year  came  near  los¬ 
ing  it  altogether.  In  1881,  thinking  to  get 
the  better  of  the  birds,  I  planted  it  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  wheat  field,  but  they  quickly  found 
it  out.  and  before  I  was  aware,  had  destroyed 
two-thirds  of  it.  In  order  to  save  it,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  cut  it  green,  every  year.  For 
the  reasons  mentioned,  I  am  unable  to  give  j 
any  accurate  estimate  of  its  yield,  but  I  have  I 
such  confidence  in  its  productiveness,  that  I 
have  no  fears  as  to  the  result  of  its  trial  this  I 
year  in  the  Rural’s  Grounds  ;  it  will  not  give 
precedence  to  any  of  the  43  varieties  with 
which  it  is  tested.  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  say¬ 
ing,  for  I  honestly  believe  it,  that  I  have  in  this 
variety  a  wheat  which  will  succeed  in  any 
State  where  Winter  sorts  can  be  grown,  and 
one  that,  if  any  Winter  wheat  can  be  made 
to  do  po,  w  ill  answer  tbe  conditions  in  the 
Spring-wheat  States.  As  it  will  be  two  years, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  before  the 
“  Eureka”  can  be  offered  for  sale,  I  should 
not  at  present  have  published  any  notice  of 
it,  if  the  Rural  had  not  so  requested  me.  I 
sent  a  few  grains  to  be  tested  on  the  Rural 
Farm,  in  the  Fall  of  1881.  I  am  not  informed 
what  has  been  the  result.  A  small  quantity 
was  also  sent  this  Fall  (1882). 

Tbe  Rural  has  insisted  that  improvement  ; 
in  wheat  must  consist  in  lengthening  the  ears, 
and  in  increasing  the  number  of  kernels  to 
the  breast.  These  are  good  things  to  be  looked 
after,  but  it  has  said  nothing  about  what,  in 
my  judgment,  is  a  far  more  important  matter 
— earliness,  combined,  of  course,  with  hardi¬ 
ness.  All  the  long-headed  kinds  so  far  pro¬ 
duced  are  late,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
that  they  are  worthless  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  no  variety  has  yet  been 
produced  which  will  stand  cultivation  as 
practiced  with  Indian  corn.  When  we  get 
such  an  one,  we  may  look  for  immense  yields. 
Given  a  variety  with  kernels  large  enough  to 
plant  in  18-inch  squares,  and  which  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  culture  with  the  hoe  and  plow',  and 
supposing  every  plant  to  produce  one  gill  of 
grain,  we  have  a  yield  of  75  bushels  per  acre, 
or  double  that  if  we  allow  one  half  pint  to  the 
plant.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
this  is  something  to  which  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  in  the  future.” 

RURAL  CROSS-BREEDS  CONTINUED. 

Of  the  cross  between  Velvet  Chaff  and  an 
unknown  kind,  of  which  a  portrait  is  pre¬ 
sented  at  Fig.  39,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it 
resembles  chiefly  the  Velvet  Chaff,  the  female 
parent,  though  the  heads  grow  longer  and 
the  chaff  is  less  “  velvety,”  The  straw  grows 
to  the  hight  of  five  feet,  is  very  strong,  but, 
thus  far,  it  ripens  late  and  the  heads  mildew. 

TOMATO  NOVELTIES. 

There  are  two  tomatoeB  brought  before  the 


public  of  late  w  hich  are  claimed  to  be  a  step 
or  so  in  advance  of  those  hitherto  cultivated. 
One  is  the  Mayflower,  the  other  Livingston’s 
Favorite.  Both  were  tried  here  the  past  sea¬ 
son  beside  a  dozen  others. 

The  Mayflower  is  in  color  a  bright  yellow¬ 
ish-red  and  in  shape  generally  round,  slightly  j 
flattened,  smooth  and  firm.  It  sometimes 
doubles  up  like  the  grub  of  the  May  Beetle,  if 
wre  may  be  excused  the  comparison.  It  does 
not  always  ripen  about  the  stem.  Upon  cut¬ 
ting  several  in  two  equal  parts  and  then  again 
dividing  these  crosswise  and  length w-ise  it  was 
found  there  were  fewer  seeds  and  more  solid 
flesh  than  in  specimens  of  the  Paragon  or 
Acme  similarly  treated.  They  ripened  with 
the  Acme,  though  the  vines  were  far  more  pro¬ 
lific.  Six  tomatoes  of  the  best  form,  selected 
from  the  largest, weighed  two  pounds  six  und- 
a-half  ounces. 

Livingston’s  Favorite  will  next  season  be 
offered  by  seedsmen  for  the  first.  It  is  so 
nearly  the  form  and  color  of  the  Mayflower 
that  one  description  answers  for  both.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  rather  firmer  and  ripens  more  uni¬ 
formly  about  the  stem.  As  to  these  differ¬ 
ences  we  do  not  speak  positively,  since  they 
were  not  so  marked  but  that  a  slight  difi  erence 
in  location  and  conditions  might  have  served 
to  produce  them  in  the  same  variety.  Six  of 
the  largest  of  good  form  weighed  two  pounds 
nine  ounces.  This  tomato  may  be  considered 
an  improved  Paragon.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  too  little  difference  between  the  Per¬ 
fection,  Favorite,  Paragon  and  Mayflower. 
Except  that  the  Perfection  runs  more  to  a 
yellowish  color,  we  doubt  very  much  if  the 
originators  writh  a  basket  of  each  before  them 
could  correctly  name  them. 

The  Acme,  Mr.  Livingston’s  first  success 
among  tomatoes,  is  very  different  from  the 
above.  It  is  not  so  firm:  it  has  more  seeds; 
the  color  is  a  pinkish  red;  it  averages  smaller 
and  smoother,  and  is  more  inclined  to  rot.  It 
is,  moreover,  less  productive.  Six  of  the  largest 
weighed  one  pound  flfteen-aud-a-lialf  ounces. 
The  weight  of  six  Paragons  was  two  pounds 
five  ounces.  Mr.  Livingston  informs  us  that 
it  requires  six  bushels  of  tbe  Favorite  to  give 
a  pound  of  seed,  and  from  three  to  three-and- 
a-half  of  the  Acme  to  give  a  pound  of  seed. 

So  far  a*  we  are  aware  the  only  efforts  to 
improve  the  tomato  have  been  made  by  selec¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  Acme,  Paragon,  Perfection 
and  Favorite  were  all  sports — that  is, they  were 
selected  because  the  tomatoes  differed  from 
the  others  of  the  same  variety.  S  o  the  Tro¬ 
phy,  Gildeu  Trophy,  aui  Gilden  R  ir.il  wera 
“sports”  in  the  same  sense. 

As  to  earliness,  we  do  not  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  whatever  is  gained  by  selecting  seeds 
from  the  flint  to  ripen.  We  began  seven  to 
eight  years  ago  to  save  the  seeds  of  the  first 
of  our  tomatoes  to  ripen,  and  this  has  been 
followed  up  every  year  since  without  any 
improvement  in  earliness  that  we  can  as  yet 
discover.  It  would  seem,  as  we  have  often 
said  before,  that  it  is  time  to  cease  our  efforts 
to  produce  earlier  tomatoes.  W a  do  not  want 
them  earlier.  Q  lr  Southern  m  irkets  supolv 
this  demand  most  fully.  Let,  ns  now  breed 
for  firmer,  smoother  tomatoes,  of  a  better 
quality.  Fig.  42  shows  tbe  typical  form  of 
the  Acme;  Fig.  43  of  the  Mayflower;  Fig.  4t 
of  Livingston’s  last  new  tomato,  the  Favor¬ 
ite — all  drawn  from  specimens  grown  here. 

WATERMELON  TESTS. 

The  watermelon  is  a  peculiar  fruit  in  sjan 
respects.  Any  variety  is  so  influenced  by  soil 
and  climate  that  though  of  the  first  quality  in 
one  place  it  is  entirely  worthless  in  another. 
This  may  be  said  of  all  fruits  measurably,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent.  Wherever,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  Baldwin  apple,  a  Bartlett  pear,  a 
Concord  grape,  a  Downing  strawberry  will 
mature,  the  variety  may  be  recognized  by  it 
several  distinctive  qualities.  In  some  places 
the  white  flesh  (that  between  the  green  skin 
and  the  red  or  edible  part)  is  much  thinner 
than  when  grown  elsewhere.  In  some  sea¬ 
sons  the  flesh  is  very  sweet;  in  others,  though 
the  melons  grow  to  the  same  size,  and  fully 
ripen,  it  is  insipid. 

Nevertheless,  the  quality  of  a  watermelon 
is  not  altogether  beyond  our  control.  The 
situation,  soil  and  variety  are  the  more  to  be 
considered  because  of  its  variability.  We 
have  tested  12  different  kinds  the  past  season, 
and  have  to  report  as  follows: 

Wysor’s  Climax,  Nos.  I,  2  and  3:  No.  1 
failed.  The  best  specimen  of  No.  2  weighed 
22  pounds.  White  flesh  (rind)  one  inch  thick. 
Fourteen  inches  long,  12  inches  in  diameter. 
Flesb  pink,  sweet,  rather  coarse.  Seeds 
white.  Not  a  desirable  variety  here.  Of  No. 

3  the  best  specimen  weighed  28’^  pounds. 
Rind  from  three  quarters  to  one  inch  thick — 
IfiY  inches  long,  9  inches  In  diameter.  Flesh 
rose  color  or  pink,  sweet  and  quite  tender. 
Very  few  seeds,  small  and  hlack.  Fine  ship¬ 
per.  Skin  dark,  solid  green.  The  quality  is 
fully  as  good  as  Cuban  Queen.  Very  prolific. 

Boss. — Skin  dark  green,  veined  with  darker 
green,  nearly  black— never  striped,  Best  ■ 


specimen  20  inches  long,  10  inches  thick. 
White  flesh  (rind)  from  one  quarter  to  one- 
half  inch  thick.  Seeds  dark  brown,  nearly 
black.  Flesh  red,  very  sweet,  melting  and 
crystalline.  Of  the  first  quality.  A  good 
shipper. 

Cuban  Queen. — This  we  have  tried  for  the 
second  year.  The  past  season  we  distributed 
the  seed  about  the  neighborhood  and  the  re¬ 
ports  were  all  favorable.  The  only  objection 
we  have  found  to  it  is  its  variable  shape,  being 
sometimes  round,  sometimes  (generally) 
thick  oblong  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig. 
45  which  has  already  been  published  inmost 
farm  journals.  Many  of  the  melons  raised 
here  under  ordinary  culture  weighed  80 
pounds  and  the  average  size  is  larger  than 
that  of  most  kinds.  The  flesh  is  always  solid, 
even  if  over-ripe.  The  white  flesh  (rind)  aver¬ 
ages  ab>ut  half-an-inch  thick.  Fnlike  most 
kinds  its  ripeness  cannot  well  be  tested  by 
pressing  upon  it.  The  flesh  does  not  give  aad 
crack,  owing  to  its  solidity  in  part  and  in  part 
to  its  shape  and  firm  shell,  if  we  may  so  des¬ 
ignate  the  rind  proper.  Tbe  flesh  is  pink, 
rather  coarse  grained,  not  as  sweet  as  the 
Boss,  but  sweet  enough  to  suit  tbe  average 
taste.  Borne  consider  this  the  Excelsior  or 
Valparaiso. 

Anonymous,— This  was  the  second  to  ripen. 
Weight  14  pounds;  15  inches  long;  7  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Skin  dark  green,  nearly  smooth,  ob¬ 
scure  streaks  and  veins  of  lizhter  green, 
i  Flesh  pink,  extending  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  green  skin.  Seeds  black;  quality  me 
dium  ouJy. 

Bradford. — Best  melon  29  pounds.  Irreg¬ 
ular  stripes  of  a  dark  and  lighter  green.  Two 
feet  long,  one  foot  thick.  Rind  nine-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  deep.  Flesh  pink,  not  very 
sweet,  seeds  black. 

Crawtobd  No.  9— Best  specimen  21  pounds, 
17  Inches  long,  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Wide 
green,  irregular  netted  stripes  with  narrow' 
irregular  netted  stripes  of  darker  green.  Very 
solid.  Flesh  pink,  melting  and  tender.  Rind 
half-inch  thick.  White  seeds.  A  promising 
variety  for  this  climate. 

Seeds  of  the  Anonymous,  Bradford  and 
Crawford  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  E.  Morgan, 
of  Eutaw,  Greene  Co  ,  Ala. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  SCARCE  VARIE¬ 
TIES  OF  GRAPES. 


H.  B.  ELL4V ANGER. 

Interest  in  new  grupes  is  now  very  great, 
and  raisers  of  seedlings  are  sure  of  command¬ 
ing  attention  when  they  offer  anything  of 
seeming  merit.  Although  the  Concord  re 
mains  the  leading  market  variety,  there  are 
few  producers  who  are  satisfied  with  it  as  a 
table  fruit,  but  so  long  as  consumers  know 
of  nothing  better  it  will  be  grown.  Most  of 
the  intelligent  amateurs,  those  who  do  not 
grow  to  sell,  have  learned  to  use  other  kinds 
for  their  own  supply. 

Among  the  newer  black  grapes  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  prominent: — 

Burnet:  a  hybrid,  not  quite  satisfactory  as 
to  its  setting  of  fruit  but  of  delicious  Ham¬ 
burg  flavor.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  amateurs. 

Early  Dawn:  a  very  early  sort,  of  splen¬ 
did  quality,  but  not  likely  to  be  well  grown 
by  one  in  fifty. 

Janesville:  about  as  good  and  digestible 
as  marbles. 

Moore’s  Early:  belongs  to  the  Concord 
type  and  is  not  of  high  quality,  but  is  yet 
valuable  for  its  earliness. 


KocicbA.No  Favorite:  pulpy  and  worthless. 

Secretary:  among  the  highest  in  flavor  of 
those  sent  out  by  Ricketts,  but  its  extreme 
lateness  and  rugged  bunches  are  against  it. 

Senasqua:  beautiful  clusters  of  well-flav¬ 
ored  berries.  A  late  Bort  worthy  of  more  at¬ 
tention,  from  amateurs  at  least,  than  it  has 
received. 

Vermont  GrANT:  as  poor  in  quality  as  it 
is  large  in  size:  biguess  and  badness  are  com¬ 
bined. 

Worden:  an  old  but  long-neglected  sort.  It 
is  some  days  earlier  than  the  Concord,  better 
in  quality  and  should  take  its  place  in  all 
amateur  collections. 

red  grapes. 

Amber  Queen:  this  is  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  habit:  it  is 
worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  grow  Rogers’s 
Hybrids  successfully. 

Jeffhrson:  a  splendid  grape,  but  not  equal 
in  flavor,  as  some  admirers  claim,  to  its  pa¬ 
rent  the  Iona.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  a 
variety  to  be  soma  degrees  inferior  to  the  Iona 
and  yet  be  of  very  high  quality.  It  is  so  with 
the  Jefferson,  and  though  the  Concord  blood 
detracts  from  its  flavor  it  is  an  element  of 
strength  in  its  habit.  This  is  probably  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  grapes  (for  ama¬ 
teurs  at  least)  enumerated  iu  this  list. 

Lixdlky:  au  old  variety  but  one  that  until 
recently  has  been  throwu  aside  in  favor  of 
Salem  and  Agawam,  neither  of  which  is 
wortny  of  its  company.  The  Lindley  is  the 
best  of  all  Rogers’s  seedlings. 

Poughkeepsie  Red:  I  know  nothing  about 
the  growth,  etc.,  of  cnis  kind,  but  its  flavor  is 
so  excellent  that  all  vine-growers  should  give 
it  a  trial. 

Rochester:  a  chestnut-colored  sort  that 
ha»  this  year  proved  its  value.  While  so 
many  kinds  chat  ordinarily  set  well  bore  so 
few  bunches,  and  they  often  ragged,  the 
Rochester  gave  as  many  full  clusters  as  ever 
it  did  since  first  it  bore,  lu  quality  it  ranks 
with  the  Diana. 

Vkbgenxks:  an  overpraised  novelty,  but 
one  not  without  merit. 

Wyoming  Red:  this  was  represented  to  be 
a  large  and  improved  Delaware,  but  it  is  a 
very  pronouaeed  Labrusoa,  one  of  the  most 
detestable  grapes  I  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  taste,  much  worse  than  the  old  Perkins. 

WHITE  GRAPES. 

Duchess  promisee  to  be  the  best  white 
grape  for  the  amateur  as  yet  sent  out.  It 
bears  long,  well  tilled  bunches,  equal  in  flavor 
to  the  Croton.  It  may  not  thrive  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  north,  but  it  should  be  carefully  tested, 
and  doubtless  will  be,  all  over  the  country. 

Golden  Drop:  one  of  Pringle’s  seedlings? 
a  good  little  grape,  bat  subject  to  mildew. 

Rady  Washington:  the  most  vigorous 
viuc  iu  the  list.  Tae  bunches  are  long  and 
showy,  but  the  fruit  is  not  of  high  quality. 
There  is  an  absence  of  foxiness  but  of  good 
flavor  as  well.  It  is  a  disappointment. 

Miner's  Seedlings:  we  have  tested  a  num 
ber  of  these.  Ail  of  them  have  large,  hand 
some  berries  which  drop  from  the  stem  when 
ripe;  they  are  as  bad  m  this  respect  as  the 
Hartford,  aud  all  are  very  foxy.  The  Vic¬ 
toria  m  the  best  of  tue  Bet,  and  if  introduced 
10  years  ago  wjuld  have  tilled  a  useful  place 
us  a  wmte  market  grape;  but  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  room  for  it  now.  It  seems  to 
differ  from  the  Niagara  only'  iu  being  inferior. 

Niagara;  this  large  grapo  is  becoming 
pretty  well  known  as  tne  most  showy  white 
sort,  except  it  be  the  Pockhngton,  thus  far 
seat  out.  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
Concird,  but  is  rather  more  sweet  to  the 
taste,  rather  more  strong  to  the  smell.  It  is 
not  a  kind  to  eat  when  you  can  get  the 
Duchess,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  prolitable  market  grape  all  over  the 
country. 

Pocklinoton :  a  rival  of  the  Niagara,  per¬ 
haps  less  marked  in  flavor  and  aroma.  It 
wiu  be  largely  grown  as  a  market  grape,  for 
wnich  purpose  it  Is  well  fitted,  aud  with  the 
Niagara  will  also  be  desirable  for  all  amateurs 
who  cauuot  grow  more  delicate  varieties  like 
the  Duchess  aud  Iona.  [L'he  Pockliugtou  is 
not  a  vigorous  grower  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Eds.] 

Prentiss:  this  claimant  tor  honors  has  a 
very  maiked  resemblance  to  the  Rebecca? 
both  in  appearance  of  fruit  and  in  flavor. 
We  do  not  think  both  sorts  will  be  required 
aud  it  is  likely  the  Prentiss,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  will  be  the  one  retained. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  ANTWERP-THE 
MARDBORO— PROFITS  OF  RASPBER¬ 
RIES— rilZE  OF  COPS,  ETC. 


Nathaniel  Hallock  is  a  gentleman  over 
80  years  of  age,  who  nas  been  iu  the  fruit¬ 
growing  business  nearly  all  his  life.  He  has 
a  fine  fruit  farm  situated  near  the  village  of 


Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hallock  was 
the  first  to  plant  the  once  famous  Hudson 
River  Antwerp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  from  its  culture  he  has  realized  a 
competency.  Mr.  Hallock  is  considered  an 
authority  on  the  different  fruits  cultivated 
hereabouts  for  market.  A  few  days  ago  he 
was  called  upon,  and  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  occurred: 

•‘You  are  aware,  Mr.  Hillock,"  said  the 
visitor,  “  that  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  a  new  raspberry  called  the  Marlboro, 
aud  fruit  growers  generally  are  anxious  to 
learn  what  they  can  of  it;  aud  how  it  will 
compare  with  the  old  Antwerp  when  it  was 
doing  well.” 

‘‘Oa  the  failure  of  the  Antwerp— which 
was  once  considered  nearly  perfect — l  have 
thought,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “that  no 
variety  would  ever  appear  that  would  equal 
it;  but  having  watched  the  new  berry  closely 
I  am  free  to  say  that  it  has  no  qualities  worse 
than  the  Antwerp,  and  many  superior.  It  Is 
hardy,  fruiting  from  the  extremities  when 
not  protected;  the  most  firm  berry  1  have 
ever  handled.  It  is  of  excellent  flavor  ;  keeps 
a  greater  length  of  time  after  being  ripe  aud 
it  does  not  lose  its  brilliant  crimson  color.  1 
know  of  none  that  will  equal  it  in  quantity, 
size  of  fruit  and  growth  or  bush.” 

Mr.  Hallock  was  asked  if  he  was  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  Antwerp,  and  he  said  “No,”  as  it 
had  shown  a  weakness  for  several  years  past 
aud  this  difficulty  is  increasing. 

“  When  the  Antwerp  was  in  its  prime,  and 
you  cultivated  it  largely,  what  did  you  realize 
on  an  average  for  one  third  of  a  quart  cup'f” 

“  About  flve  cents.” 

“  How  many  cups  would  you  average  from 
a  hill  during  a  season  ?” 

“  The  season  usually  lasts  about  four  w-eeks, 
and  I  have  picked  a  one-third  cup  every  other 
day  from  two  hills.  There  are  about  2,700 
hills  on  an  acre  pianted  four  feet  each  way. 
1  have  realized  as  high  as  $1,000  in  a  season 
from  the  fruit  of  one  acre  of  Ancwerps,  not 
iucluding  the  sale  of  plants.” 

1  ‘  Do  you  think  copious  manuring  pays  1” 

“Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  red  raspberry 
will  pay  for  heavy  manuring  better  than  any 
other  fruit.  A  starved  patch  of  raspberries 
is  worth  very  little.” 

“  Will  you  state  how  the  profits  of  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  black  raspberries 
compare  with  those  received  from  red  rasp¬ 
berries  i” 

“I  never  have  made  much  money  from 
blackberries  of  any  kind.  I  have  made  some¬ 
thing  from  strawberries;  but  the  profit  of 
good  red  raspberries  will  exceed  that  of  any 
of  the  varieties  you  name  by  one-halt.” 

“Is  New  York  City  the  best  market  for 
raspberries  1" 

“  1  think  it  is,  as  they  are  sent  from  there 
to  other  cities  aloDg  the  coast  from  Baltimore 
to  boston  and  north  to  the  Bummer  resorts. 

“  Do  you  not  think  they  would  sell  as  well 
in  quart  baskets  as  they  do  in  quarter  or 
tbird  cups  !” 

“  If  the  quarter  baskets  were  made  wide,  so 
there  w  ould  be  no  more  direct  weight  on  the 
under  berries,  I  thmk  it  would  be  as  well;  but 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  break  np  old  cus¬ 
toms.  It  is  said  quarter  quart  cups  return  the 
most  money.”  P.  M.  Gillies. 


farm  topics. 


RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

— - 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

FIRST  FKIZE. 

CLEM  AULDON. 

[The  above  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Kvuai, 
N&w-Yokkkk  last  year,  the  object  being  to  asslat 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  ubout  to  engage  iu  farming.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  written  t?y  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  trials  of  an  impoverished  begin¬ 
ning  to  real  success.) 

[Concluded.] 

For  stna  1  industries  apart  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  routine  of  farming,  supplying  milk  to 
neighboring  towns  is  generally  profitable; 
but  as  a  general  thing  the  business  is  well  rep¬ 
resented,  and  your  only  chance  for  an  open 
ing  is  to  buy  some  one  out.  It  the  place  is 
fully  supplied  with  milk,  you  may  be  sure  of 
a  sale  for  butter,  besides  being  able  to  raise  a 
few  of  your  beat  calves.  1  know  that  in  many 
sections  there  is  not  much  inducement  to 
make  butter  at  the  prices  offered,  and  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  can¬ 
not  make  butter;  but  if  you  make  a  really 
choice  article,  it  will  always  And  a  market  on 
a  railroad,  aud  by  proper  management  will 
command  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  more  than 
the  merchants  can  pay.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  choice  roll  butter  made  by  ordinary  fann¬ 
ers,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  without  the  use 


of  ice-houses,  and  the  expensive  paraphernalia 
of  a  creamery.  I  knew  a  family  living  in 
Minnesota,  six  miles  from  a  town  of  4,000  in¬ 
habitants,  who  engaged  their  batter  one  sea¬ 
son  at  a  private  boarding  house  for  30  cents 
a  pouad.  During  the  Summer,  choice  roll 
blitter  was  sold  to  the  merchants  for  15  cents 
a  pound  I  recall  another  instance  of  a  man 
living  near  a  village  of  500  inhabitants,  who 
shipped  his  butter  to  St,  Paul,  a  distance  of 
200  miles  where  he  eugaged  it  the  season 
through  for  25  cents.  The  very  best  butter 
made  in  the  county  could  have  been  bought 
for  12  to  15  cents,  at  his  home  market,  that 
Summer.  In  the  latter  case,  the  butter  was 
made  into  pound  rolls,  with  a  “stamp,”  and 
wrapped  in  cloth. 

The  other  was  made  according  to  a  peculiar 
process,  or  rather,  recipe  of  the  woman’s  own 
devising,  and  packed  in  three-gallon  stone 
jars,  and  I  think  it  excelled  anything  I  have 
ever  seen.  My  wife  paid  $5  for  the  reoeipe,  and 
she  calls  it  the  best  bargain  of  her  life,  though 
there  are  doubtless  plenty  of  professional  bu- 
ter-makers  who  can  make  just  as  good  I  re¬ 
member,  years  after  this,  that  when  this  but¬ 
ter  maker  had  quit  the  farm,  and  gone  into 
business  in  a  small  town,  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  familiar  with  the  quality  of 
his  butter,  paid  him  a  visit  and  told  him  that 
if  he  would  go  to  making  butter  again,  he 
(thee,  m.)  would  pay  him  40  cents  a  pound 
for  all  be  could  make  from  100  cows,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  as  good  as  that  he  had  formerly 
made.  Just  think  of  it  I  Forty  cents  a  pound, 
when  the  best  butter  the  farm  ere  brought 
into  town  was  selling  at  15  and  20  cents  ! 
There  is  butter  and  butter.  But  persons 
who  have  never  given  the  matter  any  atten¬ 
tion,  have  no  idea  of  the  difference  in  price 
which  a  choice  article  and  an  ordinary  arti¬ 
cle  will  fetch  in  the  city  market,  where  you 
have  discriminating  buyers.  In  the  section 
of  country  of  which  i  am  now  speaking,  the 
man  who  can  dispose  of  his  butter  for  25  cents, 
can  make  money. 

Near  most  towns,  no  matter  how  new,  there 
is  a  limited  market  for  green  vegetables,  and 
especially  for  the  early  crop;  and  for  the  sta¬ 
ple  vegetables  you  are  generally  sure  of  a 
price  in  any  quantity,  that  is  more  remuner¬ 
ative  than  grain,  where  yon  have  shipping 
facilities. 

Many  suppose  that  if  they  go  on  to  wild 
land  they  can  raise  nothing  but  sod  corn,  or 
sod  grain,  for  tne  first  year,  or  until  the  land 
is  thoroughly  subdued;  but  do  not  let  this  de¬ 
ter  you  from  having  your  garden  even  on 
wild  land.  By  Minuting  the  surface  with  a 
sharp  breaker,  say  two  inches,  or  just  deep 
enough  to  turn  a  furrow  and  cut  tne  grass¬ 
roots,  then  following  with  auother  plow  in 
the  same  farrow,  and  throwing  up  four  or 
five  inches  on  top  of  the  aod,  you  have  a  good 
surface  soil  that  may  be  pulverized  with  the 
harrow  and  made  quite  mellow.  Tnis  might 
not  be  done  in  ail  soils,  but  in  Western  Da¬ 
kota  1  have  seen  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  aud 
other  vegetables  raised  on  gronnd  prepared 
in  Ctiia  manner,  in  a  dry  year,  where  "  sod  " 
potatoes  planted  at  the  same  time  were  a  fail¬ 
ure  on  account  of  the  drought.  Bo  do  not 
neglect  putting  in  a  good  garden  because  you 
are  not  on  an  old  farm.  Fut  in  a  good  patch 
of  potatoes.  You  can  eat  a  good  many,  and 
sell  what  you  don’t  eat.  Many  years  there  is 
not  a  very  big  thing  in  them,  but  if  they  are 
“  big,”  they  ure  a  good  deal  bigger  than 
wheat.  So  with  Winter  cabbage,  unions,  and 
Navy  Beaus.  Tuey  are  something  tnat  c*u 
tie  disposed  of  by  the  ton,  and  you  do  not  have 
to  be  near  town  to  raise  them.  Early  melons 
are  somethiug  tuat  always  bring  a  good  price, 
in  any  market,  no  matter  whether  it  is  your 
own  little  country  town,  or  the  distant  city. 
Even  m  a  country  where  a  man  will  not  look 
at  a  melon  after  the  season  is  a  little  ad 
vanned,  still  he  will  pay  a  big  price  for  the  first 
cantaloupe.  “  It  is  the  early  bird  that  gets 
the  worm,”  in  this  case,  aud  if  you  cau  drive 
into  town  with  a  load  of  melons  the  week  be¬ 
fore  your  neighbor’s  are  ripe,  you  have  “  the 
inside  track.”  If  you  have  mauure  you  cau 
make  a  hot-bed,  and  by  using  inverted  sous, 
you  can  start  tfie  seed  a  mouth  before  they 
are  ready  to  plaut  in  the  open  ground,  and 
they  will  not  receive  much  “  back  set  ”  on  be¬ 
ing  transplanted  to  the  open  field. 

The  great  objection  to  the  growing  of 
this  kind  of  produce  is  the  valuation 
of  prices  different  years.  One  reason  why 
wheat  is  so  extensively  grown  is  that  it  is  a 
staple  article  in  any  market,  and  has  always 
a  uniform  value.  It  can  be  disposed  of  at 
some  price  wherever  it  is  raised,  while  a  load 
of  potatoes  or  cabbage  may  glut  your  local 
market.  One  season  a  farmer  may  get  40  or 
50c.  for  his  potatoes,  and  find  that  his  little 
patch  has  yielded  more  profit  than  a  whole 
field  of  wheat.  Accordingly  he  next  year 
puts  in  several  acres  of  potatoes,  fights  the 
bugs  all  Bummer,  and  has  to  sell  for  15c.  Tnis 
disgusts  him  with  the  potato  business.  These 
things  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  matter  of  crops  and  prices  studied,  and 
the  market  watched  closely  If  potatoes 


have  been  15b.  one  year,  and  especially  if 
two  such  years  follow  each  other,  then  it  is 
usually  quite  safe  to  venture  something  the 
next  season,  and  vice  versa. 

Something  that  you  are  always  safe  on  in 
a  new  country  is  small  fruits.  No  matter 
how  far  north  or  west  you  go,  you  are  sure 
I  of  a  fair  price  for  strawberries  and  rasp 
berries,  because  this  is  something  that  nearly 
everybody  neglects  for  several  years,  until 
they  see  that  some  enterprising  neighbor  has 
made  a  handsome  thing  out  of  it,  I  don’t 
know  why  it  is — unless  it  is  one  of  those  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  human  nature  that  continually 
stare  us  in  the  face — but  it  is  a  fact  that  people 
who  have  been  surrounded  by  these  things  in 
the  East  all  their  life-time,  and  people  who 
ought  to  have  them  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  all  with  one  accord  neglect  to  set  out  a 
tree  or  plant  a  vine  when  they  go  West  to  try 
their  fortune  among  strangers.  They  will 
work  hard,  toil  early  and  late,  try  every  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  ends  meet,  and  still  refrain 
from  doing  that  which  ought  to  afford  every 
civilizid  man  a  little  pleasure  and  a  good  deal 
of  comfort— starting  some  small  frnit.  No 
matter  how  miserable  you  are  willing  to  be 
yonreelf,  you  may  have  a  family  dependent 
upon  you  who  look  at  life  through  a  differ¬ 
ently  colored  glass.  I  have  seen  persons  who 
seemed  to  delight  in  their  misery;  and  the 
only  enjoyment  some  people  appear  to  derive 
from  this  life  i3  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  misfortune,  and  some  of  these  men  live 
on  farms.  Bat  I  am  not  trying  to  persuade 
you  to  be  happy.  I  refer  to  this  matter  in 
the  light  of  dollars  aud  cents,  and  there  is  no 
way  in  which  you  can  look  at  the  thing  but 
what  you  may  see  profit.  If  you  raise 
enough  to  sell  it  is  a  paying  crop,  and  if  you 
raise  no  more  than  the  family  consumes  it  is 
economical  food.  The  berries  are  wholesome 
and  delicious  and  they  save  the  bacon,  grease 
and  beans.  And  in  starting  your  strawberry 
bed,  or  raspberries,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the 
best.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  novelties  or 
fancy  varieties  that  have  only  been  partially 
tested,  bat  plants  and  vines  of  unquestioned 
purity.  Ascertain  what  varieties  are  best 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate,  or  in  ease 
you  have  to  experiment,  select  some  standard 
varieties  that  are  known  to  succeed  over  a 
wide  range  of  country,  and  then  procure  your 
stock  of  some  reliable  nurseryman.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  first  cost  on  a  hundred  strawberry 
plants  will  not  be  very  much,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  may  make  a  great  difference  with 
you  to  know  that  you  have  the-best.  Your 
neighbors  will  soon  see  wnat  you  have  been 
able  to  do  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
sell  them  plants  and  vines  if  they  are  satisfied 
you  have  the  genuine  article. 

Bo  with  whatever  you  undertake.  If  you 
are  working  into  stock  on  a  small  scale  get  a 
Saort-horn  or  a  good  Jersey  to  begin  with, 
or  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  do  so.  If  you 
are  going  to  keep  hogs,  get  the  best.  Send 
off  to  some  noted  breeder  and  get  a  pair  of 
the  best  Foland-China  or  Berkshires  (or 
whatever  else  the  breed  may  be!  that  you 
can  find.  You  may  think  it  is  too  expensive: 
“putting  too  much  money  into  an  animal,” 
some  of  your  neighbors  may  say;  but  if  any 
one  tells  you  that,  just  ascertain  what  paper 
he  reads,  and  tiie  chances  are  ten  to  one  you 
will  fiad  he  never  subscribes*,  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  in  his  life.  Never  mind  such  talk. 
No  matter  how  far  West  you  may  go,  or  how 
ignorant  you  think  the  people  are,  you  will 
always  find  some  men  who  appreciate 
thoroughbred  stock,  and  who  believe  in  the 
maxim  that  “  Blood  will  tell.” 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  “scrub”  eats  just  as 
much  grain  and  requires  just  as  much  room 
as  a  valuable  animal.  Let  us  figure  a  little. 
I  recall  to  mind  an  instance  where  a  former 
neighbur  of  urine  sent  to  the  origiuator  of 
tbe  Magie  strain  of  “  Poland-Cbina,”  in  But¬ 
ler  County,  Ohio,  for  a  pair  of  pigs.  They 
were  about  eight  weeks  old,  and  tne  two  cost 
him  $40,  in  addition  to  the  expre&sage,  which 
was  $2(5,  making  tne  pair  $6t5.  Common  pigs 
at  that  time  couli  have  been  bought  in  the 
neighborhood  for  $6  a  pair.  This,  you  may 
say,  was  paying  $6o  just  for  the  sake  of  hav¬ 
ing  something  fancy.  But  the  pigs  were  fine 
ones.  They  were  the  best  in  the  county,  and 
farmers  for  miles  around  came  to  look  at  the 
new  hogs.  Every  one  admired  them,  and 
men  who  were  so  poor  that  they  couldn’t 
effort  a  pair  of  overalls  with  both  legs  made 
out  of  the  same  colored  cloth,  would  lean 
over  the  pen  and  say : 

“What  are  you  going  to  charge  for  the 
pigs?  I  must  have  a  pair  of  them  hogs.” 

Within  18  months  he  sold  $180  worth  of 
pigs  and  disposed  of  the  original  pair  for  $100. 
And  times  were  not  *‘  flush.”  The  country 
had  been  “boppered”  for  several  years  and 
people  were  poor.  But  this  is  an  illustration 
of  what  may  be  done,  for  you  will  always 
find  that  it  pays  to  keep  good  stock  of  any 
kind.  To  do  this,  a  man  shoo'd  have  a  taste 
for  the  business.  There  are  some  men  who 
never  ought  to  have  a  good  creature;  they  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  one,  aud  only 
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abuse  the  animal  and  make  themselves  poorer 
by  owning  it. 

Success  in  any  branch  of  farming  will  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  amount  of  brains  than 
the  amount  of  capital  which  the  man  brings 
into  the  business.  Some  men  who  are  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  clothe  themselves  comfort¬ 
ably  will  somehow  manage  to  get  ahead 
a  little  every  season  and  in  a  few  years  be¬ 
come  rich,  while  their  next-door  neighbor, 
who  had  a  good  start  to  begin  with,  will 
sink  it  all  in  the  soil  and  become  poor  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  As  an  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  good  health  and  hard 
work,  let  me  briefly  relate  a  case  which  came 
under  my  own  observation : 

A  few  years  before  the  War  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  mine  settled  in  Minnesota  and  took  up 
some  wild  land.  He  had  $8  000  in  gold  and 
had  been  raised  on  a  farm.  During  the  second 
year  of  his  residence  there  a  German  came 
along  ope  day  whose  earthly  possessions  con¬ 
sisted  of  what  clothes  he  bad  tied  up  in  a 
large  red  handkerchief,  and  a  fifty -cent  piece. 
The  only  English  he  could  command  was  to 
ask  the  question:  “Next  house,  Dutchman’s 
house  ?”  (It  was  in  a  large  German  settle¬ 
ment,  and  he  had  learned  this  sentence  in 
order  to  inquire  his  way  along  )  He  happened 
to  have  a  brother  who  owned  an  adjoining 
farm,  and  to  him  he  was  directed.  On  the 
day  following  the  brother  returned  with  the 
green  immigrant  and  asked  the  American 
farmer  (whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Smith,  for 
short),  if  he  could  not  give  the  stranger  work. 
He  stated  that  he  was  a  raw  band  and  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  English,  but  that 
he  was  willing  to  work  and  wanted  to  learn, 
steady  employment  being  more  of  an  object 
than  wages.  So  Mr.  Smith  employed  the 
German  for  $15  a  month,  by  the  year.  He 
was  paying  common  hands  $20,  bu  his  in¬ 
ability  to  speak  English  was  considered  a 
disadvantage  of  $5  a  month.  Herman  stayed 
with  Mr.  Smith  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  the  sun  never  caught  him  in  bed.  He 
came  over  to  thi3  country  to  make  money 
and  he  expected  to  work.  When  he  hired  out 
he  sold  his  time,  and  he  endeavored  to  work 
for  his  employer  just  as  he  would  have  worked 
for  himself.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  six 
month-)  he  had  made  himself  so  valuable  to 
his  employer  that  his  wages  were  raised  to 
$20.  The  country  was  new  and  Government 
land  being  abundant,  he  filed  on  a  pre-emp¬ 
tion  near  his  place  of  work,  and  during  hay¬ 
ing  season  would  “  lay  off  ”  long  enough  to 
put  up  a  few  tous  of  hay  for  himself  and 
make  some  improvements  on  the  place.  (At 
that  time,  1S56-7,  pre  emptors  had  five  years 
in  which  to  pay  for  their  land.)  As  soon  as 
he  would  get  a  little  money  ahead,  he  in¬ 
vested  it  in  calves,  and  made  arrangements 
with  his  brother  to  let  them  run  in  his  pas¬ 
ture  duriog  the  Summer,  and  in  the  Winter 
he  ted  them  on  the  hay  which  he  had  put  up 
during  the  haying  season.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  years  he  went  to  work  for  himself,  hav¬ 
ing  managed  to  get  about  40  acres  broken 
during  his  last  year's  residence  with  Smith. 

His  oldest  heifer  calves  were  now  young 
cows,  and  his  oldest  steers  were  broken 
into  work  oxen.  In  the  early  history  of  Min¬ 
nesota  oxen  were  used  extensively  for  farm 
work  and  almost  exclusively  for  breaking  the 
large  tracts  of  prairie.  In  10  years'  time  he 
wa3  worth  between  $10,000  and  $15,000,  and 
to  day  he  owns  the  old  farm  that  he  began 
working  on,  while  Smith  is  a  poor  man. 

You  ask,  “  What  was  the  oause  of  Mr. 
Smith's  failure  I”  Well,  there  were  several 
things  woich  led  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
Smith  went  bo  Minnesota  to  raise  wheat,  and 
he  raised  it.  He  continued  on  the  same  piece 
of  land  without  any  fertilizer  or  any  rotation 
of  crops,  uutii  his  yield  decreased  from  25 
bushels,  in  1856,  to  eight  or  ten  bushels,  in 
1865.  Then  he  was  opposed  to  early  rising. 
He  had  enough  money  so  that  he  was  not 
compelled  to  work  hard  himself,  and  he  would 
lie  abed  in  the  morning  and  let  the  hired  men 
get  up  and  see  to  things.  (Stick  a  pin  there.) 
Then  again,  although  he  kept  a  number  of 
cows,  he  never  seemed  to  think  that  the  calves 
were  of  much  importance.  He  also  had  sev¬ 
eral  mares,  but  ail  the  value  hecouid  see  in  a 
colt  was  what  it  would  bring  in  the  Fall,  or 
when  a  year  old.  He  did  not  realize  that  if 
the  calf  or  the  colt  was  turned  into  his  forty- 
acre  pasture  in  the  Summer,  and  let  loose  tvo  the 
straw-pile  or  hay-stack  in  the  Winter,  he 
would  soon  have  another  cow  and  another 
horse.  He  paid  no  attention  to  these  little 
things,  and  the  “  little  things”  kept  accumu¬ 
lating  until  they  made  too  heavy  a  load  to 
carry.  This  is  one  case  among  hundreds,  and 
is  assuredly  “a  story  with  a  moral.” 

During  a  somewhat  recent  journey  through 
Arizona,  I  met  a  young  Californian  in  the 
stock  business,  who  was  on  the  “royal  road 
to  fortune,”  and  he  related  to  me  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  beginning. 

“  Before  1  began  this  business,”  he  said,  “I 
was  running  a  dray  in  California,  and  I 
couldn’t  lay  up  a  cent ;  so  I  determined  to  try 
something  else — anything  for  a  change.  I 


was  acquainted  with  a  young  fellow  who 
knew  something  about  the  stock  business,  and 
we  concluded  to  go  onto  a  ranch.  But  the 
trouble  was,  we  had  no  money  ;  couldn’t 
scrape  up  $15  between  us  But  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  begin  somehow.  I  had  an  old, 
broken-down  express  horse,  and  a  light  spring 
wagon,  and  my  partner  bad  a  saddle  pony. 
We  picked  out  a  spot  about  15  miles  from 
town,  that  had  a  good  spring  of  water  and 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  natural  fence, 
where  we  could  keep  a  few  head  of  stock.  We 
got  a  groceryman  to  trust  us  for  about  $50 
worth  of  provisions,  and  I  went  over  to  a  far¬ 
mer,  a  few  miles  away,  who  was  an  old  friend 
of  my  father,  and  askfd  him  if  he  would 
let  us  have  a  little  seed  and  wait  until  we  could 
harvest  a  crop.  He  just  threw  open  the  gra- 
ary  door,  and  said  :  Help  yourselves,  hoys.’ 
He  had  an  abundance  of  beans  and  barley, 
and  we  were  careful  to  take  enough  seed.  We 
fairly  lived  on  beans  for  several  months  after 
that.  The  land  had  no  sod  to  it ;  it  was  as 
mellow  as  old  ground,  back  in  the  States,  that 
had  been  worked  for  years,  but  the  trouble  in 
plowing  was  with  the  team.  We  fired  up  a 
pad  for  collars  and  made  tugs  out  of  rope; 
but  the  broncho  didn’t  propose  to  plow  for  a 
living.  She  was  willing  to  go  in  the  saddle, 
but  when  it  came  to  working  double,  in  har¬ 
ness,  she  positively  declined ;  so  we  had  to  fall 
back  on  old  Bill  for  a  plow  team.  We  bor¬ 


rowed  a  small  plow  and  scratched  over 
enough  ground  with  the  one  horse  for  all  the 
garden  we  needed,  and  quite  a  patch  of  beans 
and  barley.  Then,  in  a  few  weeks,  we  began 
to  take  horses  and  ponies  from  town  to  herd, 
at  one  dollar  per  month.  We  soon  got  up  a 
band  of  25,  and  this  brought  us  in  a  little 
money,  while  one  of  us  went  to  work  on  a 
dairy  ranch  for  $30  a  month,  and  the  other 
looked  after  the  stock  and  the  ranch. 

Then  we  began  to  buy  calves  of  the  dairy¬ 
men.  The  first  one  we  raised  on  flour  and 
water,  because  we  didn’t  have  any  milk.  It 
was  a  pretty  tough  pull  for  the  little  rascal 
until  he  got  big  enough  to  eat  grass,  but  by 
the  time  he  was  a  year  old  you  couldn’t  see 
much  difference  between  him  and  the  others. 
Then  we  bought  of  the  dairyman  an  old  cow 
that  was  a  good  milker  but  had  a  hole  on  the 
Bids  of  her  teat,  and  we  got  her  for  a  song.  1 


She  gave  lots  of  milk  and  so  we  gave  her  three 
young  calves.  She  thought  they  were  all  her 
own.  Then  we  got  an  old  sow  that  soon  had  a 
big  litter  of  pig*,  and  we  fattened  them  on  the 
barley.  In  a  little  over  a  year  we  had  about 
$1  000  worth  of  stock,  and  sold  our  claim  for 
$400.  That  was  over  five  years  ago,  and 
that’s  the  way  I  got  my  start.”  These  are 
simply  illustrations  that  show  what  may  be 
done  by  starting  with  nothing,  and  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities  that  await  the 
future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  young  farmer,  and  to  those  who 
are  not  “to  the  manner  born.” 

If  you  have  no  taste  for  farming  do  not  go 
on  to  the  farm;  aud  if  you  dislike  the  busi¬ 
ness,  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  you  cau.  A  man 
should  have  a  liking  for  his  calling  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  succeed.  Have  some  order  and  sys¬ 
tem  about  your  work.  Lay  out  your  plans 
beforehand,  and  do  not  plan  more  than  you 
can  accomplish.  Better  not  lay  out  enough 
work  than  to  plan  too  much.  If  you  perform 
yoffr  work  really  better  than  it  need  be  done, 
you  are  learning  a  valuable  lesson;  if  you  are 
trying  to  do  so  much  that  yon  fail  to  do  any¬ 
thing  right,  you  are  learning  carelessness, 
and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  have  the  lesson  well 
learned. 

Farmers  are  accustomed  every  year  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  public  lecture  upon  the  importance 


of  frugality'  and  economy'  and  sobriety,  and 
their  kind  advisers  usually  wind  up  by  telling 
them  never  to  get  drunk  and  not  to  steal.  1 
shall  offer  no  rules  for  the  daily  guidance  of 
life,  but  I  believe  that  any  energetic,  intelli¬ 
gent  man  that  has  good  judgment  and  a  taste 
for  farming,  who  will  make  it  a  rule  to  get 
np  at  four  o’clock  every  morniug  and  never 
break  that  rule,  cau,  in  ten  years’  time,  be 
a  rich  man,  no  matter  how  little  he  had 
to  start  with.  Of  course,  if  his  family  spend 
all  he  makes,  or  he  is  burned  out,  or  the  man 
dies,  this  rule  will  not  hold  good: — 

Get  up  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  run 
in  debt. 

«♦»  — 

Ripening  op  R.  B.  Sorghum  Seed  in  Wis. 
—You  may  tell  your  Georgia  correspondent 
that  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  ripened 
seed  in  my  garden  in  latitude  43  N. 

St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis.  Chas.  Davib. 
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THE  RURAL  PRIZE  00RH  REPORTS. 


How  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc. 

THE  13th,  TO  15th  PRIZE  REPORTS,  INCLU¬ 
SIVE. 

Tama  Co.,  Iowa. — I  planted  153  grains  of 
the  Rural  corn  on  a  piece  of  ground  83  feet 
square;  of  these  120  grains  germinated,  but 
the  wind  broke  some  of  the  stalks  down  in 
July,  so  that  there  were  but  112  standing 
when  I  had  the  corn  husked  on  the  14 ih  of 
October.  On  Nov.  1  the  ears  weighed  216 
pounds  and  the  shelled  corn  144  pounds. 

Mrs.  M.  W,  Varner. 

[Yield  is  at  the  rate  of  123.4  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acri.J 

- m - 

Indiana  Co  ,  Pa. — I  planted  the  Rural 
Flint  Corn  May  the  18th  on  sandy  soil,  where 
a  Timothy  sward  was  plowed  under  8ept. 
18.  Put  a  two-horse  load  of  horse  and  cow 
manure  on  one  fortieth  of  an  acre,  plowed  it 
under  on  May  9th,  harrowed  on  the  17th; 
planted  in  five  rows  64  feet  long  and  three 
feet  three  and  one-half  inches  apart;  one 
grain  at  a  place,  21  inches  apart,  37  graius  in 
a  row,  184  in  all.  Of  these  189  grains  grew, 
leaving  46  vacancies.  Dusted  it  with  air- 
slaked  lime  to  keep  off  worms,  and  worked 
flat  with  hand  hoe  often  enough  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  aDd  the  ground  loose  until  1c  was 
half  grown.  Put  a  bushel  of  fine  horse- 
manure  on  two  hills,  but  cannot  say  they 
were  any  better  than  the  others.  When  fully 
tasseled  the  stalks  averaged  nine  feet  high. 
Corn  ripened  in  the  first  part  of  October.  1 
had  a  good  many  ears  15  inches  long  and 
more,  but  none  16.  Weight  of  ears  Nov.  1st, 
281  pounds.  Weight  of  ahelled  corn  Nov.  3d, 
171%  pounds.  Jos.  M  Lydick. 

[Yield  at  the  rate  of  122.4  bushels  per  acre.] 
- - 

Lucas,  Co.,  O. — 1  planted  the  Rural  Dent 
Corn  on  a  plat  45x23  feet,  or  a  total  of  1,035 
square  feet  of  ground.  The  soil  was  a  grav¬ 
elly,  clay  loam,  manured  with  common  barn¬ 
yard  manure  plowed  under.  The  previous 
season  I  grew  melons,  beets,  peas  and  garden 
truck  in  general  on  the  patch.  The  land  was 
harrowed,  and  after  the  drills  were  made  and 
the  corn  planted  I  covered  them  with  a  very 
little  chip-dirt,  ashes  and  hen- manure.  The 
kernels  were  dropped  about  17  inches  apart. 
Number  of  grains  p’anted  was  165,  of  which 
137  grew.  The  tallest  stalk  measured  18  feet, 
the  average  was  11  feet.  I  cut  the  stalks  Oct. 
13.  Number  of  ears  was  261,  their  weight 
2o7  pounds.  Shelled  corn  weighed  168  pounds. 
One  kernel  produced  10  ears  bearing  3,670 
grains.  The  ears  weighed  five  pounds  and 
the  shelled  coin  four  pounds.  O'ris  Ford. 

[Yield  about  119  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC,,  RECEIVED. 


Note.— Rural  readers  must  apply  for  cat¬ 
alogues,  to  the  seedsmen  offering  them,  not  to 
the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  Atlek  Burpee  &  Co.,  Nos.  475  and  477 
North  Fifth  Stieet,  and  Nos,  476  and  478  York 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  90  pages,  sent  free  to  applicants. 
This  firm  is  full  of  enterprise,  and  the  cata¬ 
logue  shows  it.  They  offer  $775,  in  cash,  as 
prizes  for  the  best  vegetables  grown  from 
their  seed.  There  are  so  many  novelties  of¬ 
fered  that  we  cannot  mention  them  here.  The 
“  Golden  Grains  Wheat”  is  offered,  with  $75 
in  premiums  for  the  best  yields.  The  list  of 
new  potatoes  is  very  full.  Among  peas,  we 
note  “  Prideof  the  Market,”  just  tested  in  this 
country  in  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds, 
the  report  of  which  was  presented  in  our 
Fair  Number.  Many  different  kinds  of  new 
oats,  com,  toinutoes,  forage  plants,  flowers, 
etc.,  will  also  be  found.  Mr.  Burpee  is  the 
introducer  of  the  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon. 
The  catalogue  is  not  so  showy  as  many  oth¬ 
ers,  but  we  have  seen  none  that  shows  more 
real  enterprise. 

Ellwangria  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nur¬ 
series,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  26th 
edition  of  a  catalogue  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  have  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  or  hardy  perennial  plants  to  order.  It 
gives  a  colored  plate  of  the  new  white  wei- 
gela  W.  Candida,  and  many  wood-cut  illustra¬ 
tions  of  favorite  or  new  plants.  The  book  in¬ 
deed  serves  not  merely  as  a  priced  catalogue, 
but  also  as  a  useful  band-book, containing  brief 
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descriptions  of  nearly  all  trees  and  shrubs 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co  ,  33  and  37  Cort- 
landt  8treet,  N.  Y.  Manual  of  Everything 
for  the  Garden.  The  engravings  of  the  covers 
of  this  book  were  drawn  by  an  artist  that 
loves  nature.  They  are  in  themselves  a  pleas¬ 
ing  study.  The  Early  Etampes  Cabbage  is 
highly  spoken  of.  In  form  it  reminds  us  of 
the  new  Filderkraut.  It  offers  the  Perfect 
Gem  Squash,  the  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon, 
which  all  seedsmen  join  in  praising;  a  new 
potato  named  J umbo,  which  yielded  one- third 
more  the  past  season  than  the  productive  Peer¬ 
less;  the  eailiest  pea  known,  Henderson’s 
First  of  All,  and  many  other  novelties  which 
our  readers  must  look  up  for  themselves. 
The  catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
fine  wood-cuts,  among  which  we  see  the 


beautiful  Japan  Maples.  Would  that  they 
were  as  hardy  as  they  are  charming  !  A 
handsome  colored  plate  of  Henderson’s  Bal¬ 
sams  is  the  prettiest  of  any  we  have  ever  seen 
of  this  popular  annual.  All  of  our  readers 
should  examine  this  catalogue,  which  will  be 
sent  without  charge  to  Rubai,  applicants. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. ,  Detroit,  Mich.  Seed 
Annual  for  1833—170  pages — fully  illustrated 
— several  colored  plates.  This  catalogue  pre¬ 
sents  full  lists  of  everything  in  the  seed  way 
which  any  farmer  or  gardener  is  likely  to 
need — with  special  lists  of  small  fruits,  etc. 
When  this  house  offered  the  Russian  White 
Oats  they  had  received  many  testimonials  as 
to  their  value  from  almost  every  State  and 
territory  in  the  Union  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Rural  New  Yorker  tested  them 
beside  many  other  varieties  of  oat9  and  re¬ 
ported  unfavorably.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  now 
discontinue  their  sale  tor  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  care  to  handle  an  article  which  is 
liable  to  disappoint  the  purchaser.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  seedsmen  in  general  do  not  fol¬ 
low  this  wise  example  and  thus  eliminate 
from  their  lists  many  kinds  of  seeds  which  in 
most  cases  will  disappoint  those  who  raise 
them.  This  very  useful  catalogue  will  be  sent 
without  cnarge  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
apply  to  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Co. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A 
catalogue  of  156  pages.  A  deal  of  time  and 
thought  has  been  devoted  to  this  catalogue. 
It  is  very  handsomely  gotten  up  in  every  way 


and  shows  in  many  parts  the  enterprise  which 
moves  this  great  seed  house.  Conspicuous 
among  the  novelties  to  which  we  naturally 
turn  are  many  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds, 
reports  of  wbteh  have  already  been  made  in 
our  columns  from  trials  made  at  the  Rural 
Ex.  Grounds,  so  that  our  intelligent  readers 
may  judge  whether  to  invest  in  them  now'  or 
to  wait  until  the  prices  grow  lower.  A  re¬ 
sume  of  novelties  ia  given  on  page  144-7,  so 
that  the  readers  may  examine  them  at  a 


glance,  referring  to  them  in  detail  in  the  body 
of  the  catalogue.  We  believe  this  catalogue 
will  be  sent  free  to  our  readers. 

M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill. 
A  beautiful  catalogue  of  Oaklawn  Stud 
Percheron  Norman  horses,  with  40  fine  por¬ 
traits.  The  book  opens  with  a  description  of 
thePercheron  Norman  horse  and  then  passes 
on  to  bis  origin,  how  he  has  been  modified. how 
he  is  now  being  bred  and  reared,  his  spe* d  and 
endurance.  We  have  next  “  The  Percheron 
in  America,”  and  then  descriptions  and  por¬ 
traits  of  imported  and  pure-bred  stock  on  band 
November  1st.  Other  subjects  are  treated  in 
a  very  interesting  ma  ner  and  all  of  our 
readers  who  care  for  horses  at  all  should  send 
for  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  them 
by  Mr.  Dunham  without  charge. 

The  Storbs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio.  A  very  handsome  cata¬ 
logue  of  107  pages,  finely  illus¬ 
trated  with  many  novelties  We 
can  only  note  the  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry,  Champion  Quince,  May¬ 
flower  and  Favorite  Tomatoes ;  Dr. 
Hoskin’s  famous  new  Ameri¬ 
can  Racer  Pea,  Fay’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Currant,  Brownell’s  Best 
Potato.  There  are  also  many 
novelties  among  flower  seeds 
nd  plants.  The  most  of  the 
catalogue  is  given  to  green¬ 
house  plants,  roses,  hardy  shrubs, 
vines,  trees  and  all  sorts  of  seeds. 
Free  to  all. 

Also  a  catalogue  of  Dollar 
Collections  of  roses,  greenhouse 
and  bedding  plants,  fruit  trees, 
etc  ,  sent  free  by  mail  small 
fruits,  etc. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa.  Celery  Culture,  being  a  col 
lection  of  five  essays  which  were  awarded 
the  premium  of  $100  offered  by  this 
firm  last  June.  Every  phase  of  Celery 
Culture  is  well  considered  and  all  who 
raise  this  vegetable,  which  no  farmer’s 
table  shoutd  be  without  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  should  read  it  carefully.  It  will 
be  sent  to  our  readers  on  application. 

D.  Landrkth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Prise  Essay  on  Onion  Culture,  80  pages,  well 
illustrated.  This  work  is  Ihe  result  of  $125 
worth  of  prizes  offered  June  1,  1882,  by  the 
above  firm.  Those  who  grow  onions,  or  who 
intend  to  grow  them,  will  find  it  sirop’y  in¬ 
valuable.  Every  question  which  may  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  cultivator  is  here  plainly 
answered.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

Everett  &  8mall,  43  South  Market  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Descriptive  Price-List  of  Mat¬ 
thews’s  Garden  Seed  Drill;  Improved  Drill 
and  Cultivator  combined;  Improved  Hand 
Cultivator;  Improved  Wheel  Hoe;  Eclipse 
Horse  Hoe,  Cultivator,  etc.,  manufactured 
only  for  this  firm  Also,  Automatic  Hand 
Corn  Sheller.  Illustrated  Free  to  applicants. 

Thorburn  &  Titus,  158  Chambers  Street, 
N.  Y.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  60  pages, 
with  a  colored  Illustration  of  the  new  tomato 
’Livingston’s  Favorite.  The  catalogue  pre¬ 
sents  the  usual  lists  of  farm,  garden  and  flow¬ 
er  seeds,  etc. 

The  New  Industry:  Silk  Culture  in  the 
United  States.  Price  list  for  18S3  of  all  silk 
culture  requisites.  Address 
Viri  n  DesLauriers,  form¬ 
erly  Supt.  N.  Y.  Silk  Ex¬ 
change,  201  East  Sixty- 
third  Street,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Agriculture  (S. 
Johnson)  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1882, 
of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  A  most 
valuable  report  to  which 
we  shall  refer  again. 

Cole  Brothers,  Pella, 
Iowa.  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden — 
40  pages.  The  list  is  a 
full  one — the  descriptions 
concise  and  plain.  Free 
to  applicants. 

A.  D.  Hud‘k>n,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  Falls,  Wis.  Sixth 
annual  descriptive  price- 
list  of  new  and  standard 
varieties  of  field  grain, 
corn  and  potatoes. 

Chr.  Lorens,  No.  100  John  Street,  Erfurt, 
Germany.  Catalogue  (well  illustrated)  “for 
owners  of  gardens  and  amateurs.”  All  sorts 
of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  This  is  printed 
in  English  and  will  be  sent  without  charge  to 
our  readers  who  apply  to  Mr.  Lorens. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


“We  have  noticed  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,”  says  Mr.  Purdy  in  his  Fruit  Re¬ 


corder,  “  a  number  of  articles  complimentary 
to  the  new  Marlboro  Raspberry.  We  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  editor  to  accept  the  offer  made 
for  the  Marlboro  against  the  Hansell  on  the 
part  of  the  Crimson  Beauty,  sending  a 
description  of  the  latter  with  our  beautiful 
hand  cut  and  representation  of  the  Crimson 
Beauty  for  the  columns  of  the  Rural,  and 
offering  to  send  plants.  The  editor  was  will¬ 
ing  to  have  the  test  made,  but  was  not  willing 
to  give  any  notice  of  the  Crimson  Beauty  until 
after  it  had  fru’ted  on  his  grounds,  while  he 
did  give  a  very  flattering  article  of  the  Marl¬ 
boro  before  it  had  fruited  with  him.  Ah  l 
but  he  will  say  the  Marlboro  had  fruited  up 
the  river  and  been  seen  by  fruit  growers.  To 
this  we  would  say  that  the  Crimson  Beauty 
has  fruited  in  Kansas 
and  has  the  highest  and 
most  flattering  descrip¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Stay- 
man  and  others.  So 
that  if  a  test  was  to 
It©  had,  it  was  no  more 
than  just  and  right  that 
each  sort  should  receive 
equally  as  fair  chance 
in  the  columns  of  that 
paper.  We  are  willing 
to  place  two  to  thre*- 
plants  of  the  Crimson 
Beauty  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  and  such 
men  as  John  S.  Collins, 

John  Saul,  Dr.  Warder, 

Mr.  Hovey,  Mr.  Galasha, 
br.  Furnas  and  Samuel 
Miller,  and  the  owner 
of  the  Marlboro  to  do 
the  same,  and  agree 
to  any  test  as  to  a  first-1 
class  market  berry — including  earlmess, 
hardiness,  productiveness,  large  size  and  fair 
oolor,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  may  decide  upon.  Come  now,  isn’t 
this  a  fair  offer  ?  We  have  seen  the  fruit  and 
the  plant  of  the  Marlboro  and  so  far  as  that 
sort  is  concerned  make  this  offer  fearlessly 
and  with  a  desire  to  have  a  fair  trial;  we 
know  how  it  is  with  the  Hudson  River  Ant¬ 
werp  and  some  other  sorts— succeeding  well 
just  in  that  locality,  but  a  failure  elsewhere. 
So  it  may  prove  with  the  Marlboro,  and 
hence  our  desire  to  have  a  general  test  over 

the  country.” . . . 

Yes,  the  offer  is  quite  fair,  Mr.  Purdy,  and 
we  should  much  like  the  trial  to  be  made. 
We  already  have  the  Marlboro  and  are 
promised  the  Hansell  and  Crimson  Beauty  so 
that  we  shall  mate  the  trial  in  any  case.  The 
Marlboro  for  next  season  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  others,  since  it  was  care¬ 
fully  set  last  August,  so  that  we  shall  see  that 

the  conditions  be  made  the  same  to  each . 

The  Fruit  Recorder  is  not  exactly  just 
when  it  speaks  of  the  flattering  notice  the 
Rural  gave  of  the  Mar  boro.  while  it  refused 
to  speak  of  the  Crimson  Beauty  until  it  had 
been  tested  in  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 
The  fact  is  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  sprigs  in 
fruit  and  several  basnets  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Marlboro  were  sent  to  the  office  for  oar  opin¬ 
ion  and  we  gave  *t — adding  that  it  remained 
to  be  seen  what  this  new  raspberry  would  do 
away  from  the  place  of  its  origin.  Had  the 
Editor  of  the  Fruit  Recorder  sent  us  fruit  of 
the  Crimson  Beauty  we  should  certainly  have 
expressed  our  opinion  of  it  with  equal  free¬ 
dom — Why  not  f . . . 

The  Florist  and  Pomologist  of  December 
last  has  a  colored  plate  of  a  new  black  currant 
named  Black  Champion  which  but  for  the 
calyx  more  resembles  a  black  grape  than  a 
currant.  The  berries  are  described  as  richly- 
flayored,  the  bunches  remarkably  large. 
The  profuse  bearing  habit  of  the  bush  is  said 
to  be  quite  extraordinary . . . 

Somebody  says  that  the  Crescent  Seedling 
Strawberry  while  it  is  pistillate  In  poor  soils 
and  when  permitted  to  run  and  cover  the 
ground,  is  perfect  or  bisexual  in  rich  ground 
and  confined  to  hills.  This  is  important 
if  true . 

Jonathan  Talcott  writes  us  that  his  larg 
est  White  Elephant  potato  weighs  2>£ pounds; 
that  his  largest  Queen  of  the  Valley  weighs, 
1J£  pound.  The  first  was  saved  when  dug; 
the  second  was  taken  from  the  bin  without  a 

thorough  examination  of  all . 

W  b  see  that  some  of  the  new  catalogues 
make  the  mistake  of  offering  Chester  County 
Mammoth  and  Blount’s  corn  for  ensilage  or 
for  fodder.  They  are  the  very  last  kinds  we 
should  select.  The  stalks  are  tall  and  heavy, 
the  leafage  comparatively  light.  Evergreen, 
Asylum,  Mammoth  and  Egyptian  (Washing¬ 
ton  Market)  or  any  of  the  flint  varieties  are  ’ 
much  better,  as  they  have  smaller  stalks  and  , 

broader  leaves...... . . . . 

Walter  S.  Pkttibonb,  of  Kingston,  Pa., 
tried  the  new  Early  Household  and  Vermont 
Champion  potatoes  last  year.  He  says:  “They 
did  nothing  for  me.  I  merely  lost  the  use  of 
the  land." . . . 


Mr.  Peter  Henderson  still  thinks  well  of 
the  Jersey  Qneeu  Strawberry  and  places  it  at 
the  head  of  bis  "  Cream  "  selection.  He  says 
it  is  of  the  largest  size;  unsurpassed  in  flavor 
and  likelv  to  adapt  itself  to  any  soil  or  situa¬ 
tion.  B  dwell,  Sharpless,  Downing,  Golden 
Defiance  and  Jucunda  sire  the  Others  of  his 

choice . . . * . 

We  have  examined  six  of  the  leading  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues  and  each  firm  has  its  “  First 
and  Best”  pea.  Peas  are  much  inclined  to 
sport  and  a  great  deal  of  care  in  weeding 
out  all  runners  and  rogues  from  the  seed  plot 
is  essential  Each  firm  either  grows] its  cwn 
seed  peas  or  orders  them  grown  and  the 
growers  who  are  the  most  experienced  and  con¬ 
scientious  will  furnish  the  “  First  and  Best.” 


Ws  saw  last  Sommer  a  flock  of  poultry 
numbering  100— and  there  were  26  cocks  in 
the  flock.  The  owner  was  of  the  opinion  that 

poultry  did  not  pay  I . . . 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Monthly  to  ask  why  horticultural  papers  con¬ 
tinue  the  absurdity  of  calling  green  grapes 
“whitef’  He  says  he  called  attention  to  it 
many  years  ago,  but  still  the  farce  goes  on. 
The  editor  replies:  Why  should  we  say  “the 
white  man”  when  few  are  white?  Many  are 
rather  red  than  white,  especially  their  noses 

in  some  instances . . . . 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  we  should 
have  some  other  adjective  besides  “green”  to 
apply  to  what  are  generally  called  white 
grapes,  or  how  should  we  distinguish  them 
from  immature  grapes?  We  also  speak  of 
“white” currants,  “white"  mulberries,  “white” 
rapberriss,  “white”  blackberries,  though  the 
color  is  not  white.  The  Rural  suggests 
“light"  as  preferable  to  either  white  or  green 
as  applied  to  such  fruits . 


The  Scientific  American  says  that  copal 
varnish  applied  to  soles  of  shoes,  and  repeated 
as  it  dries  until  the  pores  are  filled  and  t^e 
surface  shines  like  polished  .mahogany,  will 
make  the  soles  waterproof,  and  last  aa.long  as 
the  uppers.  The‘New  England  Farmer  adds 


Cuban  Queen  Watermelon— Fig.  45. 


that  one  of  the  best  things  for  farm  boots,  is 
an  outer  sole,  or  tap,  of  wood,  thoroughly 
dried,  soaked  in  linseed  oil  and  screwed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boot.  It  isn’t  elegant,  but  it 
does  keep  the  cold  from  “striking  through  ° 
the  bottom  of  the  boot. 


Mayflower  iomaio— r  hum  oaturk — Fig.  43. 


Livingston’s  Favorite  Tomato— From  Nature— Fig.  44. 


Girdling  grapes  and  bagging  grapes,  are 
two  things  we  want  Rural  readers  to  try  an¬ 
other  season.  It  is  well  known  that  wiring 
or  girdling  grape- vines,  while  it  injures  the 
vines,  causes  the  grapes  to  grow  larger,  ripen 
sooner,  and  Become  poorer  in  quality,  pays  C. 
A.  Green.  Some  experiments  were  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
girdling  surplus  branches,  which  were  to  be 
afterw-ards  cut  away.  A  revolving  knife  cut 
rapidly  a  ring  of  the  bark  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
wide,  just  below  the  bunch  of  fruit,  about 
midsummer.  This  treatment  was  performed 
on  12  rows  of  grapes.  The  enlarged  and  early 
fruit  sold  for  $36  more  than  the  same  amount 
of  the  common  or  main  crop,  the  labor  being 
less  than  half  this  6um.  No  injury  has  been 
apparent  to  the  vines  so  treated,  the  girdled 
canes  being  cut  away  when  done  with. 


Stable  Suggestions. — Whip  and  Spur 
advises  that  the  stable  to  be  well  drained  and 
sufficiently  lighted.  The  vapors  from  a  damp, 
putrid  floor,  and  the  sudden  change  frcni 
darkness  to  light,  will  almost  to  a  certainty 
cause  blindness.  The  floor  of  the  stalls  should 
be  quite  flat  and  level.  Standing  on  a  sloping 
place  is  very  painful,  and  causes  lameness  by 
straining  the  ligaments  and  membranes.  It 
also  produces  greese  and  sore  heels.  Every 
stall  should  be  at  least  six  feet  wide  and  nine 
feet  long.  This  will  enable  the  horse  to  turn  | 
round  without  bruisiDg  himself,  and  to  he 
down  and  stretch  himself  with  comfort.  The 
stalls  should  be  separated  by  partitions,  not 
bars.  They  prevent  the  horses  from  fighting 
and  kic  king  each  other.  Hot,  close,  or  foul 
stables  will  bring  on  glanders  or  inflamma¬ 
tion,  while  a  very  cold  or  damp  one  may 
cause  an  incurable  cough,  or  disease  of  the 
lungs.  Do  not  keep  the  hay  over  the  manger. 
The  steam  and  breath  of  the  animal  make  it 
both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome.  Have  no 
opening  into  the  manger  from  the  hay- loft. 
Dust  is  very  often  thrown  into  the  horse’s 
eyes  when  ied  in  this  way,  and  thus  blindness 
is  beguu. 

Making  Cuttings. — Cuttings  of  various 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  always 
readily  propagated,  should  be  made  before 
they  have  been  many  times  frozen.  Early  in 
Winter  is  the  best  season,  and  the  longer  it  is 
delayed  the  more  danger  of  the  wood  being 
injured  by  freezing.  Currant,  gooseberry, 
grape,  quince,  and  similar  hardy  shrubs  and 
vines  may  be  rooted  very  readily  from  cut¬ 
tings  taken  off  earlj  in  Wintei,  and  packed 
away  in  damp  sand  or  moss  uutil  Spring 
The  cuttings  should  be  made  from  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  principally  from  the  one- 
year-old  shoots,  but  wood  of  two  or  three 
years  of  the  quince  will  grow  as  readily  as 
that  of  one  year.  The  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Sun  reminds  its  readers  that  cions  of  fruit 
trees  should  also  be  cut  before  very  cold 
weather,  or  at  least  before  the  severest  cold 
of  Winter  has  passed,  because  frequent  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  are  very  likely  to  weaken  the 
vitality  of  the  buds.  The  shoots  taken  for 
cions  should  be  of  the  past  season’s  growth, 
and  may  be  left  their  full  length  as  taken  from 
the  tree,  or  cut  up  into  sections  of  a  foot  or 
more.  The  twigs  to  be  used  for  grafting  in 
Spring  may  be  preserved  in  moss,  sawdust, 
or  sand. 


Heads  and  Hands.— Green’s  Rochester 
Fruit  Grower  thinks  that  men  need  heads. 
The  market  for  men  with  heads  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  firm,  with  prospects  for  an  advance. 
The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
agents  are  sent  out  through  the  country  look¬ 
ing  up  fresh  supplies.  Men  Deed  heads  in  hoe¬ 
ing,  trimming,  packing,  digging,  planting  ; 
they  need  heads  every  hour,  and  we  implore 
them  not  to  be  so  forgetful  of  this  important 
fact.  Some  nurserymen  need  heads.  The 
man  who  sells  poor  trees  and  plants  needs  a 
head.  The  man  who  doesn’t  advertise,  the 
man  who  falls  behind  the  times,  the  man  who 
always  has  a  lawsuit  on  hand,  the  man  who 
is  stingy  of  fertilizers,  and  plows  shallow 
when  deeper  pays  better;  tbe  man  who  don’t 
hire  enough  labor,  the  man  who  permits  biB 
buildings  to  run  down,  the  man  whose  fam¬ 
ily  has  little  fruit  to  eat,  the  man  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  attract  a  cat  towards  him  by  poll¬ 
ing  her  tail,  the  man  who  lies  and  doesn’t  keep 
his  credit  good,  the  mac  who  neglects  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  his  children— all  these  men  need 
heads.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  was  ever 
jumping  from  one  enterprise  to  another,  al 
ways  getting  out  and  in  at  the  wrong  time  ; 
we  knew  a  man  who  wouldn’t  take  a  paper 
for  fear  it  might  mislead  him  into  some  new¬ 
fangled  disaster  ;  we  know  men  who  skip 
their  fruit  hundreds  of  miles  when  they  might 
have  sold  it  all  near  home;  we  know  men 
who  spand  more  money  for  fences  than  for 
fertilizers — no  heads.  We  know  men  always 
behind  with  their  work — not  a  sign  of  a  head. 

- <t« - 

Mr.  Darker  Earle,  the  Western  Strawberry 
King  of  Illinois,  telle  Green’s  Fruit  Grower 
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that,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  mulch 
plants  for  Winter;  but  he  thinks  it  is  essential 
to  the  crop  in  the  gathering  season.  Un¬ 
mulched  berries  will  be  more  or  less  dirty, 
and  cleanness  of  berries  is  important.  A  good 
mulch  also  helps  in  a  drought.  His  plan  of 
mulching  is  not  to  cover  the  plants,  but  the 
paths  and  all  other  vacant  ground.  It  will 
lap  on  to  the  rows  somewhat.  This  plan  pre¬ 
vents  frequent  freezing,  thawing  and  conse¬ 
quent  lifting  of  the  plants,  and  there  is  no 
uncovering  to  be  done  in  the  Spring.  *  *  * 
He  is  utterly  averse  to  cultivating  in  the 
Spring.  In  bis  climate  the  roots  are  growing 
nearly  all  Winter.  Why  mutilate  and  disturb 
them  in  the  Spring?  Tbe  final  act  of  culture 
is  the  putting  on  of  the  mulch  in  Autumn,  ex¬ 
cept  to  cut  out  trespassing  weeds  with  knives 
in  Spring.  *  *  He  uses  wood  ashes  so  far  as 
obtainable,  and  has  found  castor  bean  pomace 
useful  on  warm  clay  lands.  A  thousand 
pounds  per  acre  is  a  good  dressing  of  the 
latter.  *  *  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  for  white  grubs  when  they  are  in  tbe 
ground.  Salt  to  often  recommended,  has  not 
the  slightest  effect  unless  it  may  increase 
their  appetite. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


The  New  England  Homestead  hears  of 
many  complaints  this  Winter  of  thin  cream 

where  cotton- seed  meal  has  been  fed . 

A  whiter  in  tbe  North  British  Agricul¬ 
turist  objects  to  the  word  ensilage  being  pitch- 
forked  into  tbe  English  language.  He  thinks 
it  a  corruption  of  tbe  German  '‘enisalzen,” 
to  pickle,  or  the  Spanish  word  “ensalada,” 
salted,  from  which  the  English  word  “salad” 
is  derived.  He  suggests  “salad  pit”  for  the 
receptacle  (silo)  aud  ‘  pickling”  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  “cowr  falad”  for  the  fodder . 

The  Kansas  City  Indicator  says  that  three- 
year-old  Short  horns  are,  under  the  best  man¬ 
agement,  made  to  weigh  2,000  pounds,  and 
sell  at  $7.50  per  hundred,  or  $160  per  head. 
Four-year-old  scrubs  sell  for  $50  per  head. 
Grass  and  Short-horns  make  farmers  rich. . . . 

Uncle  Waldo  tells  the  Ohio  Farmer  that 
he  believes  that  the  best  way  to  manage  an 
asparagus  bed  is  to  make  plank  edges  and 
raise  the  bed  a  few  inches  each  year  till  it  is  a 
foot  higher  than  the  level  of  tbe  garden.  The 
best  yielding  bed  he  ever  saw  was  managed 
in  this  way.  It  is  surprising  through  what  a 
mass  of  manure  aud  earth  asparagus  will 

force  its  way . . . . 

The  Hog.— At  the  late  convention  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Association  the  editor 
of  the  Live  Stock  Indicator,  read  an  amusing 
paper  upon  this  interesting  quadruped  of 
which  he  said  in  bis  earlier  days  he  is  strik 
ingly  playful,  frisky,  cunning,  and  graceful 
— at  n  uch  more  interesting  than  a  human  in¬ 
fant  of  the  same  age  as  the  latter  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  so  much  putty.  In  adult  pighood 
he  is  omniverous  and  self-reliant,  bold,  and  ex¬ 
peditionary ;  and  he  breeds  faster,  grows  faster 
and  keeps  cheaper  than  any  other  domestic 
animal.  America  is  pre-eminently  the  home 
of  the  hog —  he  is  a  logical  deduction  from 
Indian  corn.  He  eats  what  is  placed  before 
him  and  never  complains  of  the  cooking,  nor 
grumbles  if  his  sleeping-room  is  not  dusted. 
He  never  gossips,  nor  uses  tobacco  in  any 
form.  He  puts  up  with  the  worst  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  behaves  best  when  well  corned. 
His  habits  are  natural,  though  he  never  runs 
in  debt  to  the  tailor,  and  though  he  knows 
nothing  of  mathematics  he  has  no  superior  in 
square  root.  He  belongs  to  a  liter-ary  family, 
and  though  he  never  writes,  is  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  knight  of  the  pen . 

Mr,  Parker  Earle,  the  small  fruit  king, 
says  the  Crescent  Strawberry  does  finely  with 
him  in  a  wet  season.  He  says  Sbarpless  is  tbe 
most  vigorous  plant  he  has.  It  withstands 
heat  and  cold,  is  hardy  aud  a  fair  cropper.  It 

is  free  from  rust . 

Mr.  Miller,  the  originator  of  the  James 
Vick  Strawberry  (so  named  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Green)  tells  the  Fruit  Recorder  that  it  will 
bear  more  good-sized,  handsome  berries  than 

aDy  other  berry  he  ever  saw . 

In  England  no  attempt  is  made  to  grow 
grapes  in  the  open  air.  Currants  are  grown 
in  tree  form.  Gooseberries  are  there  in  their 
chosen  land  and  grow  to  a  fabulous  size, 
though  the  quality  is  not  very  good.  The 
strawberry  does  well  as  regards  bountiful 
crops  and  size  of  berry.  But  Prof.  Budd 
tells  the  Iowa  Homestead  that  the  quality  is 

far  below  our  Charles  Downing . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bale  tells  tbe  Garden  that  he 
has  good  reason  to  believe  that  for  July  and 
August  planting,  and  especially  in  a  dry 
time,  old  strawberry  plants  are  preferable  to 
young  ones  and  that  even  for  Spring  planting 
they  are  of  more  value  than  is  generally 

supposed . 

Mr.  Bradshaw  says  in  the  Husbandman 
that  if  he  wanted  to  b^y  a  farm,  he  would 
look  for  one  that  had  not  been  plowed  deep. 
Then  he  would  plow  deep  and  get  fertility 
that  had  never  been  reached.  But.  that  would 
depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  soil.  It  is 


strange  that  farmers  overlook  this  fact  while 

talking  of  the  irrepressible  question . 

“No,”  my  boy,  “you  cannot  raise  chickens 

from  egg  plants,'’ . 

Mr.  Greiner,  in  the  Farm  and  Garden, 
recommends  digging  potatoes  as  soon  as  the 
vines  die  and  then  dragging  the  field  and 
sowing  it  to  rye,  the  rye  to  be  used  for  early 
pasture  or  for  soiling,  or  to  be  plowed  under 

if  one  does  not  prefer  to  raise  tbe  grain . 

“Talk  to  your  cow*  as  you  would  to  a  lady,’ 
There  is  a  world  of  common  sense  in  it.  There 
is  more— there  is  good  sound  religion  in  it. 
What  else  is  it  but  the  language  cf  the  Bible 
applied  to  animals:  “A  soft  answer  tnrneth 
away  wrath.”  A  pleasaut  word  to  a  horse, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  in  time 
of  trouble  has  prevented  many  a  disaster 
where  the  horse  has  learned  that  pleasant 
words  mean  a  guaranty  that  danger  from 

punishment  is  not  imminent . 

The  Ohio  Farmer  hopes  that  the  time  will 
come  when  a  Farmers’  Institute  will  bring 

out  more  farmers  than  a  circus. . . . . 

Dr.  Hoskins,  of  the  Vermont  Watchman, 
says  ihat  every  gardener  in  America  knew 
and  esteemed  James  Vick;  thousands,  indeed, 
loved  him  like  a  personal  friend;  end  hardly 
the  murdered  Garfield  was  more  heartily 
mourned  in  the  homes  of  the  people  than  was 

this  noble  and  generous  horticulturist . 

Our  lively  contemporary,  the  Live  Stock 
Indicator,  says  that  if  the  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association  is  honestly  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  those  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pur-uits  it  wishes  the  organization  the 
largest  measure  of  success ;  if  it  is  manipula¬ 
ted  in  the  interests  of  grasping,  tyranical 
monopolies,  its  funeral  cannot  take  place  too 
soon,  Until  satisfied  by  reasonable  testi¬ 
mony  that  it  is  being  so  manipulated  tbe  In¬ 
dicator  does  not  propose  to  waste  time  making 
faces  at  it . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Listowell,  Ont.,  Dec.  Jan.  4. — Everything 
is  once  more  under  the  snow,  which  was  of 
unusual  depth  until  a  partial  thaw  reduced  it. 

It  followed  a  very  warm,  dry  Fall,  which 
closed  in  suddenly  and  left  the  wells  so  low 
that  the  farmers  had  to  drive  their  cattle  in 
some  cases  miles  to  water;  still  the  cold  has 
not  been  great.  Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been 
good  except  fruit,  which  baa  been  very  scarce. 
All  farm  crops  are  selling  well  but  wheat, 
which  has  been  'JO  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  35 
cents;  barley,  40  to  50  cents;  peas,  00  to  70 
cents.  Cows  paid  well  as  they  milked  well, 
and  prices  were  good.  Hogs  are  selling  now 
at  $7  to  $7.50  per  100  pounds,  dressed  a.  J.c 
Vermont. 

Brandon,  Rutland  Co.,  Jan.  9  —A  cool, wet 
and  generally  backward  Bpring,  followed  by 
a  dry  bummer  and  eurly  frosts,  materially 
lessened  the  general  crop  in  this  section,  but , 
good  prices  for  most  faini  pioducts  have 
brought  tbe  credit  in  cur  balance  sheets  up  to 
about  an  average.  Except  among  the  chronic 
grumblers  one  hears  few  complaints.  Hay  ia 
bringing  $10  per  ton;  oats,  50  cents,  and  pota¬ 
toes  60  cents  per  bushel;  butter,  28  cents  per 
pound.  There  is  an  active  demand  for  good 
horses  and  fat  beeves  bring  exceptionally 
high  prices,  aud  the  porkers  go  off’  like  “  hot 
cakes.  ”  W ool  is  a  little  dull,  but  it  is  easy  to 
keep  as  it  neither  eats  nor  decays.  Fruits 
plentiful,  but  of  inferior  quality.  It  would 
appear  from  reports  of  the  “  oldest  inhabit¬ 
ant”  that  this  was  formerly  one  of  the  beat 
wheat-producing  sections  of  New  England, 
but  for  several  years  the  cultivation  of  this 
cereal  has  bem  nearly  abandoned  on  account 
of  insect  enemies  and  the  apparently  exhaust¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  soil.  Our  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  again  turning  their  attention  to  its 
cultivation  with  encouragmg  results.  If,  by 
any  means,  these  exhausted  grain  fields  can 
be  restored  to  something  of  their  original  fer. 
tility  it  will  be  a  gieat  blessing  to  coming 
generations,  if  not  to  this.  The  system  of 
vandal  farming— taking  all  and  returning 
nothing- — will  scon  place  these  once  fertile 
valleys  among  the  waste  places  of  the  earth. 
The  scarcity  of  wuter  in  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  is  without  a  precedent.  Many  farmers 
drive  their  stock  and  bring  water  for  house 
hold  purposes  from  two  to  two- and- a- half 
miles,  btreums,  springs  and  wells  are  dry, 
which  were  never  before  known  to  fail.  b. 
- - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Listowell,  Ont.,  Jan.  4.— Planted  Rural 
Flint.  Corn  two  kernels  to  tbe  hill,  four  feet 
apart,  and  nearly  every  ^ue  grew  eight  to  ten 
feet  high  ami  soou  shaded  the  ground,  sucker- 
ing  well.  There  was  a  large  uumber  of  flue 
ears  though  a  larger  number  of  black  ones 


than  is  usually  seen.  The  season  here  is  too 
short  to  ripen  it,  though  the  past  season  was 
very  favorable.  Gem  Squash  about  all  grew 
and  had  any  amount  of  top,  but  not  many 
squashes  for  the  amount  of  vines.  It  was  very 
late  in  the  season  before  they  were  ready;  but 
they  are  very  nice  to  eat.  Celery  did  well 
but  was  sown  too  late  to  get  a  fair  trial.  Hol¬ 
lyhocks  did  well — quite  a  number  grew  and 
made  fine  plants.  a,  j.  c. 

Kansas. 

Burton,  Harvey  Co.,  Jan.  6. — None  of  the 
celery  came  up.  The  hollyhocks  grew  finely 
but  did  not  flower.  The  bugs  took  tbesquash- 
es  just  when  they  had  begun  to  blossom.  Tbe 
Rural  Flint  Corn  did  very  well  considering 
the  dry  weather.  I  got  about  a  bushel  of  nice 
eais.  Wheat  sown  last  Fall  is  doing  well.  j.r. 

-Michigan. 

Big  Rapids,  Necosta  Co.,  Jan.  3. — Rural 
Corn  planted  late  on  account  of  late  Spring. 
No  manure  and  only  one  cultivation,  the  sea¬ 
son  being  very  wet  and  the  soil  ft  heavy  clay. 
The  coin,  however, made  bd  enormous  growth 
many  stalks  measuring  7#  inches  around  and 
12  feet  high.  Frost  came  too  soon  for  it  to 
mature,  but  1  have  several  ears  for  seed. 
From  88  pounds  of  White  Elephants  from  the 
oue  sent  me.  I  dug  last  Fall  21%  bushels; 
the  largest  single  potato  weighed  3%  pounds. 
In  quality  this  ia  the  best  variety  grown  by 
me.  The  squash  did  splendidly — over  100  on 
the  vines  and  fbcut  40  ripened;  50  celery 
plants — the  best  I  have  even  seen ;  32  Chater 
Hollyhocks.  j.  w.  c. 


<II)e  Chwrist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  addresa  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

GBOWING  EARLY  FRUITS  AND  VEGETA BLES 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  ETC. 

H,  B,  W.,  Kingsville,  O. — 1.  What  South¬ 
ern  State  is  best  adapted  for  raising  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  shipped  to  Northern 
markets?  2.  A  pamphlet  exalting  Florida  to 
the  skies  has  been  sent  to  me  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  are  its  representations 
correct?  3.  Is  orange  culture  in  Florida  likely 
to  be  successful?  4.  Would  a  Northern  man 
with  a  strong  constitution  lie  likely  to  be 
healthy  in  Florida? 

Ans — 1.  The  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland: 
ahout  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida  all 
do  a  large  and  growing  business  in  shipping 
fruits  aud  vegetables  to  the  Northern  markets, 
chiefly  to  those  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many 
inland  places  are  supplied  with  these  South¬ 
ern  products,  however,  from  Baltimore,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  each  of  the  above  districts  claim  that 
their  location  cannot  be  excelled.  The  far¬ 
ther  south  the  situation  the  earlier,  of 
course,  do  its  products  come  into  market;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  extra  charges  for 
transportation  over  longer  distances  do  not 
counterbalance  the  higher  prices  obtained  for 
extra-early  fruits  aud  vegetables.  As  far  as 
productiveness  is  concerned  ail  the  places  are 
about  equally  fortunate  with  regard  to  some 
crops,  while  others  thrive  best  either  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Maryland  or  Virginia, 
or  in  the  warmer  regions  of  South  Carolina 
and  Florida,  so  that  a  person’s  choice  should, 
to  some  extent,  be  determined  by  the  kind  of 
products  he  intends  to  raise.  The  business 
of  raising  early  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
Western  markets— Louisville,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago — is  rapidly  growing  along  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  Alabama  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  a  good  opening  there  for  the 
right  kind  of  man.  In  many  parts  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  too,  along  the  railrosd  lines  running 
north,  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  Northern  markets  is  a  growing  and 
profitable  industry.  Success  or  failure  in 
all  places  will  depend  as  n  uch  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  as  on  that  of  the  soil  and 
climate;  but  in  all  cases  there  must  lie  good 
and  bandy  facilities  for  transportation  to 
distant  markets  as  home  markets  are 
easily  glutted.  2.  We  have  had  time  only 
to  glance  over  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  but 
we  are  always  disposed  to  expect  and  forgive 
a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  publications 
whose  special  object  is  to  puff  arty  particular 
section.  8,  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been 
made  and  is  likely  to  be  made  in  orange  cul¬ 
ture;  and  a  great  deul  has  been  lost  and  is 
likely  to  lie  lost.  It  Is  foolish  for  anybody  to 
go  into  the  business  without  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  it,  to  be  acquired  by  study  and 
observation  on  the  spot.  4.  Yes,  almost  any¬ 
where  in  Winter,  and  on  land  away  from 
the  rivers  an  1  swamps  lu  Summer.  AloDg 
the  rivers  and  arouud  the  swauips  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  however,  and  two  miles  back  from  them 
the  only  creatures  that  oeape  chills  and  fewer 
in  Bummer  are  the  bullfrogs  ami  alligator^. 
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FKUITS  AND  MANURES. 

W.  W.  F.,  Waterville ,  Ohio. — 1.  Which  is 
the  hardiest— the  Kittatinny,  Taylor  or  SDy- 
der  Blackberry  '?  2,  What  are  fresh  wood- 
ashes  worth  per  bushel  as  compared  with 
bone-dust  at  $35  per  ton ?  S.  What  is  av¬ 
erage  stable  manure  worth  per  ton  as  com¬ 
pared  with  bone-dust  ?  4.  How  does  the  Cuth- 
bert  Raspberry  compare  with  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  as  to  productiveness  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Snyder  is  the  hardiest  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  2.  Wood  ashes  cannot  be  compared 
with  bone,  as  these  substances  are  entirely 
different  in  character.  Fresh  wood  ashes  are 
worth  for  their  potash  about  40  cents  a  bushel 
of  00  pounds,  and  for  phosphoric  acid  about 
20  cents  more.  3.  A  ton  of  manure  and  the 
same  of  bone-dust  contain  as  follows: 

Fotush.  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Value. 

acid. 

Manure .  12  1b.  lu  lb.  5  lb.  $2  2U 

Bone-dust .  2  lb.  <0  lb.  330  lb.  43.1W 

4.  The  value  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
market  prices  of  the  separate  elements  in  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano.  4.  The  Cut  hbert  is  as  hardy  as 
the  Brandywine  and  of  mursh  better  quality  - 

i, 11. IKS  OF  THE  VALUEV. 

L.  S.,  Woodlawn,  Fa. — How  can  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  be  forced? 

Ans.— Most  of  the  failures  which  attend  the 
Winter  floweringof  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  are 
due  to  the  use  of  improperly  developed  roots 
or  “pips.”  These  pips  are  young  roots  with 
flowering  stems,  which  will  produce  flowers 
within  a  few  weeks  ufter  belug  planted.  We 
obtain  ours  early  in  November  aud  place  them 
rather  thickly  in  shallow  boxes  in  light,  rich 
soil.  These  boxes  aie  placed  in  a  cool  place 
or  in  the  open  air,  and  are  permitted  to  be 
frozen  severely  once  or  twice.  They  are  then 
well  covered  with  hay  or  straw,  aud  as  they 
are  wanted  for  flowering  they  can  be  brought 
inside.  Or,  if  they  are  wanted  for  the  win¬ 
dow  garden,  they  can  be  removed  from  the 
boxes  and  placed  thickly  in  pots,  using  sphag¬ 
num  moss  or  light,  rich  soil.  Water  freely 
and  place  in  a  warm,  light  situation  and  they 
will  flower  freely  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  soil  is 
kept  damp  aud  given  a  temperature  of  55  to 
6U  degrees.  After  flowering,  remove  them  to 
the  cellar  and  plant  out  in  the  flower  border 
early  in  the  Spring.  We  would  advise  our 
correspondent  to  obtain  strong  pips,  and  not 
to  try  roots  from  his  flower  border,  as  we  do 
not  think  they  will  produce  very  satisfactory 
results.  Good,  strong  pips  can  be  obtained 
for  about  50  cents  per  dozen. 

AN  ABNORMAL  LAMB,  ETC. 

M.  L.  U.,  Augusta,  Kans. — 1.  Aeweof  mine 
dropped  a  four  months  male  lamb  the  other 
day.  It  was  six  inches  longer  than  it  ought 
to  have  been.  Back  of  the  stomach  there  was 
a  lump  like  a  kidney,  and  back  of  the  ribs 
another,  each  weighing  about  pound, 
being  light-colored  and  porous,  the  pores  con¬ 
taining  a  watery  fluid.  There  were  no  tes¬ 
ticles.  The  afterbirth  was  covered  with 
lumps  half  as  large  as  a  quail’s  egg  aud  full 
of  a  bony  substance  as  large  as  a  common 
needle  and  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  freak  of  nature  l 

2.  Which  is  the  best  practical  work  on  sheep 
husbandry  f 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  abnormal 
fetus  was  caused  by  some  interual  injury  to 
the  ewe.  These  so-called  freaks  of  nature  are 
by  no  means  freaks  or  departures  from  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  but  are  more 
truly  modifications  of  the  organic  structures 
which  are  produced  by  some  cause  that  may 
be,  or  may  not  be,  traced  to  its  origin.  In 
the  curious  case  mentioued  a  careful  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  might  huve  easily  explained 
to  a  capable  anatomist  the  problems  involved . 

3.  Stewart's  Shepherd’s  Manual,  which  costs 
fl.oU,  is  the  beat  work  on  sheep. 

HAY  AND  BEANS  FOR  HORSES. 

IF.  R.  A.,  Willimantie,  Conn. — 1,  With  hay 
at  $22  per  ton,  and  wheat  bran  the  same, 
which  is  the  more  profitable  feed  for  horses? 
2,  What  proportion  of  wheat  bran,  tine  feed 
aud  cotton- seed  meal  will  make  the  best 
ration,  fed  dry  with  a  little  hay  ?  3,  How- 
should  quince  seed  be  planted? 

Ans. — 1,  You  cannot  feed  all  wheat  bran  be¬ 
cause  of  its  scouring  effect  on  the  bowels 
although  It  is  a  more  nutritious  food  than 
hay.  With  hay  so  dear  os  $22,  oue  half  the 
feed,  that  is  about  10  or  12  pounds  per  day  may 
safely  be  of  bran,  and  the  hay  may  then  be  re¬ 
duced  two  thirds,  or  say  to  six  or  eight  pounds 
per  day.  2.  Cotton  seed  is  too  concentrated  a 
food  for  horses  and  should  not  be  given  ut  all. 
It  is  excel  leut  for  cows  as  they  have  stronger 
digestive  powers  than  horses.  3.  Quince  seed 
js  sown  in  the  same  way  as  apple  or  pear 
seed,  but  it  is  better  to  grow  from  layers. 

CATCHING  MINES. 

F.  E.  G.,  Michigan,  asks  what  is  used  for 
bait  iu  catching  winksit 

Ans. — Minks  are  readily  caught  in  box  or 
steel  trapsor  in  dtad- falls  baited  with  the  head 
of  a  bird.  Minks  arevery  fond  of  blood  and 
brairn,  and  htnee  the  head  of  a  bird  is  fouud 


to  be  the  most  effective  lure.  In  dead-falls 
the  weight  must  be  quite  heavy,  as  the  animal 
possesses  great  strength  and  tenacity  of  life. 
Poison  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
capturing  this  pest  of  the  poultry  yard.  Mink 
skins  have  risen  greatly  in  value  within  the 
last  15  or  20  years. 

HORSE  MINT  FOR  BEES, 

C.  if.,  Champion,  N.  K— Where  cau  I  get 
the  Horse  Mint  spoken  of  by  Prof.  Cook  in 
the  Rural  of  Dec.  16  ?  l  want  to  raise  it  for 
bees. 

Ans.  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  — Horse  Mint 
seed,  or  the  young  plants,  cun  be  got,  l  think, 
of  Judge  J.  H.  Andrews,  McKinney,  Texas. 

I  secured  of  him  some  plants  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  in  our  greenhouse.  The  plant  is 
much  like  theother  mints,  as  Cat  nip,  Mother¬ 
wort,  etc.  It,  like  them,  ia  a  perennial,  and 
also  grows  readily  from  seed.  It  had  better 
not  be  tried  too  freely  at  fiist,  as  it  may  not 
thrive  in  our  Northern  climate. 

KANSAS  LANDS. 

“  Header"  Feedsburg,  Wis.— 1.  How  much 
land  is  required  per  head  of  cattle  and  sheep 
in  Kansas  and  Colorado  ?  2.  In  w  hat  parts 
of  Kansas  is  there  any  Government  land  yet 
open  for  entry  ?  A  What  is  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  wheat  and  oats  in  Kansas  i 

Ans. — 1.  On  the  range  in  that  section  which 
is  generally  considered  unfit  tor  tillage,  but 
suitable  for  pasture,  and  without  any  provis¬ 
ion  for  Winter  feeding,  five  acres  are  required 
to  pasture  one  sheep,  and  from  25  to  35  acres 
per  head  of  horned  cattle.  On  selected 
land  where  Blue  Grass  may  have  come  in,  as 
it  has  in  some  localities,  and  where  some 
prairie  hay  is  cut  for  Winter  feeding,  one 
acre  will  support  a  sheep,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  fires  frem  running  over  the 
pastures  and  destroying  the  grass  late  in  the 
season,  by  which  the  Fall  pasture  is  ruined. 
It  is  a  question  it  it  is  not  more  profitable  to 
keep  sheep  on  a  system  of  soiling,  by  growing 
crops  to  be  fed  off  the  ground — such  as  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  millet,  and  corn,  than  to  keep  sheep 
on  the  range.  In  that  case,  two  or  three  sheep 
can  easily  be  kept  ou  ooe  acre,  and  the  risk 
aud  labor  are  much  lessened.  The  same  w  ill 
apply  to  other  localities  where  their  is  suffi¬ 
cient  raiti  or  water  for  irrigation  to  grow  such 
crops,  2.  There  are  large  bodies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  laud  for  entry  under  the  Homestead 
Law  in  Central  Kausas,  iu  Reno,  Rice,  and 
other  counties  south  of  these,  iu  which  any 
crops  call  bo  grown,  and  where  an  acre  will 
support  three  sheep  in  the  way  above  men¬ 
tioned.  3  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  16 
to  20  bushels,  and  oats  50  to  70  bushels,  in  a 
good  year,  but  iu  a  droughty  year  it  falls  con¬ 
siderably  lower. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

3’.  A.  A.,  Speedwell,  Fa.— 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  preserving  bacon,  and  especi¬ 
ally  hams  from  skippers  or  hoppers  through 
the  Summer?  2.  What  is  the  value  of  corn 
cobs  for  manure  aud  how  are  they  best  utilized 
for  that  purpose  ?  3.  1  lately  bought  a  mare; 
when  I  got  her  she  was  thin  and  her  hind  legs 
were  swelled.  The  man  of  whom  1  bought 
her  said  she  had  recently  had  an  attack  of 
“pink-eye”  which  caused  her  legs  to  swell. 
She  has  improved  in  flesh  and  is  doing  well 
every  way  except  that  the  right  hind  leg  con¬ 
tinues  swollen  from  the  hock  down  and  she 
rests  that  leg  a  good  deal  when  standing.  1 
have  given  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  feed 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  She  is  four  y coirs  old. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  leg  swelling,  and 
w  hat  is  ihe  remedy  f 

Ans. — 1.  Pack  the  meat  iu  boxes  or  barrels 
in  Chaff  or  finely  cut  hay  and  keep  it  in  a  dry 
dark  place.  2,  Corn  cobs  are  of  little  value 
as  manure.  They'  are  worth  more  for  fuel  iu 
the  Summer  time.  They  may  Lie  scattered  iu 
the  yards  and  left  to  rot  with  the  manure. 
3.  Tne  sw'olleu  leg  ia  a  result  of  the  disease 
which  is  a  variety  of  influenza  and  usually 
leaves  the  blood  in  an  enfeebled  and  impure 
condition.  Give  one  dram  of  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium,  with  one  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark 
powdered  iu  a  bran  mash  once  a  day.  Rub 
the  swollen  leg  geutly  for  15  minutes  with  a 
woolen  cloth  and  leave  the  mare  loose  In  a 
roomy  place.  Exercise  is  preferable  to  stand 
lag  still. 

M.  K .  O.,  New  Loudon,  Minn. — 1.  Is  the  Cres¬ 
cent,  Green  Prolific,  Charles  Downing  or  Man¬ 
chester  a  better  market  strawberry  than  the 
Wilson,  and  is  any  of  them  more  productive  i 
Would  they  succeed  in  this  climate  ?  2.  What 
is  the  best  early  grape  for  this  section  ?  3. 
Would  the  Concord  or  any  other  hardy  grape 
do  well  grafted  on  the  wild-grape  stock  t  4. 
Where  can  l  get  artificial  eyes  for  stuffed 
birds  i 

Ans. — 1.  Nobody  can  say.  You  must  try 
them.  The  Manchester  has  imperfect  flowers 
and  must  grow  near  perfect-flowering  kinds. 
The  Charles  Downing  is  the  best  in  quality  of 
those  mentioued,  but  it  will  uot  yield  with 
Crescent  or  Wilson’s.  The  Manchester  bears 
|  a  larger  aud  better- flavored  berry  than  Wil¬ 


son,  and  carries  about  as  well.  2.  Early  Vic-  i 
tor,  Moore’s  Early,  and  Florence  are  among 
the  earliest  of  black  grapes.  We  cannot  say 
what  would  prove  the  best.  3.  There  is  no 
need  to  graft  the  Concord  on  wild  strek.  If. 
is  vigorous  enough  now.  Grafting  on  wild  stock 
would  help  feebler- growing  kinds.  4.  ?  ? 

E.  C.  W.,  SvJJblk.  N.  F.— What  is  a  good 
red  raspberry  for  home  use,  thst  does  not 
sucker  as  freely  as  the  Cuthbert  ?  I  read  that 
the  Clarke  and  Turner  have  the  same  fault. 
How  about  Brandywine,  Philadelphia.  High¬ 
land  Hardy,  Herstine,  and  Superb?  Who 
sells  them  ? 

Ans. — We  should  choose  Turner  and  Care- 
line.  The  objections  to  those  mentioned  are  with 
us  greater  than  the  suekering  propensities  of 
the  above.  Wenow  have  the  Superb,  butit  will 
require  several  seasons  to  test  it.  Shaffer’s 
Colossal  ia  a  vigorous  grower  and  does  not 
sucker  much. 

it.  M.  T.,  thiliippi,  W.  Va. — Fruit  tree 
pedlers  are  doiug  a  thriving  business  here 
selling  tree  strawberries,  tree  gooseberries, 
poplar  peaches  and  grape- vine  raspberries, 

I  believe  the  whole  thing  a  humbug.  Are 
there  any  such  fruits  as  strawberries  growing 
on  trees  as  high  as  the  gable  eud  of  the  two- 
story  dwelling  house,  as  were  represented  In 
the  picture  an  agent  who  culled  on  me  lately 
showed  ? 

Ans. — Currants  and  gooseberries  may  be 
grafted  on  Miasouri  Currant  stock,  forming 
little  trees.  We  have  them  five  feet  high.  The 
other  fruits  mentioned  do  not  exist.  Other 
question  will  be  answered  later 

A.  L.  J  ,  Chauteauyuay  Basin,  Can.— I  had 
two  peach  trees  last  seasou  that  came  into 
full  flower,  in  tubs  iu  early  Spring,  but  not  a 
blossom  set  for  fruit.  They  stood  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  spot  all  through  the  mouth  of  May,  and 
gave  us  a  full  supply  of  leaves  all  Summer. 
They  are  now  resting  and  1  should  like  to 
kuow  where  my  error  was  in  treatment.  The 
variety  was  Mountain  Rose. 

Ans. — This  is  not  uncommon  with  young 
fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  It  isowing,  possibly 
to  a  deficiency  of  pollen  or  else  to  the  fact 
that  the  anthers  aud  stigmas  are  not  mature 
at  the  same  time.  We  once  applied  pollen  to 
two  pistils  of  a  cherry  tree  which  bloomed  for 
the  first.  These  were  the  only  ones  that  bore 
fruit. 

J.  C.  D.,  Washington,  Ga. — How  should  I 
treat  a  cow  wUoee  udder  is  badly  swollen  and 
very  tender  -milk  cloddy  and  bloody? 

Ans. — Bathe  the  udder  with  warm  water 
and  milk  it  dry  at  least  twice  a  day.  Give  the 
cow  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  afterwards 
one  ounce  of  saltpeter  dissolved  in  some  bran 
slop  repeated  each  second  day  until  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  removed. 

J.  Q.  D.,  South  Framingham,  Mass.— One 
of  my  horses  has  broken  one  of  his  front 
teeth  partly  off,  and  iu  feeding  he  drops  the 
grain  aud  is  losing  condition,  what  should 
be  done? 

Ans. — File  down  the  tooth  with  a  rasp.  If 
the  tooth  is  loose  have  it  taken  out.  If  the 
gum  is  sore  apply  tincture  of  benzoin. 

L.  11.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. — How  can  the  bul¬ 
letins  issued  by  Dr.  Sturtevaut  from  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Ans. — Write  to  Dr.  *  Sturtevaut,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

5’.  //  ,  uo  address.— Why  does  yellow  gourd 
corn  with  24  or  26  rows,  often  produce 
only  IN  rows?  Eight-rowed  flint  corn  doesn’t 
vary. 

Ans  — All  the  Rural  cau  auswer  is  that  we 
have  found  that  the  greater  number  of  rows 
acorn  has,  i he  more  variable  it  is  as  to  the 
uuraber  of  rows. 

A  Subscriber,  Rutland,  Fa. — Where  cau  the 
Welsh  butter  pails,  holding  20  pounds  aud 
costing  only  13  cents  each,  spoken  of  in  a  late 
Rural,  be  obtained? 

Ans. — From  Carter  &  Co.,  101  N.  Moore 
Street,  New  York  City. 

IF,  F.,  Jr.,  Edgerton,  Kan. — Where  can  1 
get  the  James  Vick  Strawberry  plant? 

Anm.— From  C.  A.  Green,  Box  562,  Roches- 
•  ter,  N.  Y. 


Communications  Rsckivau  for  the  week  E>dino 
Saturday,  January  20. 

A.  M.  T.  J.  G.  B.-W.  H.-C.  L.  D.-J.  A.  C.-F.  D.  C. 

,  — J.  S.  V.— W.  Ward,  thanks.— W'.  11.— J.  B.  K  ,  thanks; 
reserved  for  two  or  three  weeks  — W.  H.— D  H.  11. 
U.  \V.  1L— K.  A.  B.— Al,  B.  i\— W.  E.  Yau  S.,  many 
thanka.-G.  E.  T.— W.T.M.,  thanks.  We  tiuvea  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  ou  Ag’l  Colleges.  Yours  will  appear 
In  due  time.  T.  L.— J.  G  ,  thunks  T.  C.  D.— F.  S.  P. 

D.  8  St.— W.  W.-H.  S.— J.  O.  E.-J.  K.-YV.  SI,  N.  W. 
A.  P,— T.  E.  II.,  you  should  sow  seeds  of  the  liol. 
lyhocks  every  year.  The  Rural  Chater  Hollylwx'ks 
are  unsurpassed.— J.  T.  A.— O.  P.  K.-Jas.  H  Cary, 
we  do  not  think  they  were  received  -Byron  st  Clair, 
we  will  try  them.— S.  E.M.— YV.W.  T.  J.  S.— A.,  Jr 
—Onr  friends  must  give  us  time  lu  snswrrlng  flies' 
tious. -J.  II.  S.-S.  H.-F.  D.  C— W.  F.  B.-J.  A  D.- 
C.  W.  Law,  Thauk  you.— S.  W.— H.  N.  Williams, 
thanks.  K  &  St,  E,  P.,  auswer  has  appeared.— K.  A. 
YV.— J.  O.  H  — R.  M.  T.— J.  ft.  G.— Many  thanks.  N.  J. 

E.  P,-  E.  S.  B.— Inquirers  must  War  with  us.  YVe 
are  behind  with  our  answers. — YV.  F,  O.,  wheat  re¬ 
ceived;  many  thanks.  YVe  hope  to  try  It.— ,1.  P.  K., 
thanks.  YY'e  shall  gladly  use  it  iu  due  time.— C.  Y\ 
R.— E.  P.— P.  S.  C.—  Al.  E.  Sanford,  thauk  you.— VVr. 
C..  C.  A.-A.  P.  L.-H.  P.  C.-L.  K.— A  B.  A. 
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Enterprising  to  the  full 
limit  of  its  Tether  ! 

It  c-’sts  more  in  its  make-up  than  any 
other  Weekly  Agricultural  Journal 
in  the  Country. 

It  has  the  true  interests  of  farmers,  gar¬ 
deners,  stockmen,  fiuit-growers  and 
of  the  rural  home  at  heart.  It 
sells  no  books,  seeds,  plants, 
impliments  or  anything 
whatever  except  the 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
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I  has  the  best  list  of  contributors  of  any 
rural  journal  published  without 
the  approach  to  an  exception. 
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Professor  A.  E.  Blount  of  the  Colorado 
State  College  says: 

“I think  the  Rural  Neyv-Yorker,  the 
best  Agricult  'O  al  paper  in  the  World .” 

Ex- Com.  Gen.  W.  H.  Le  Due,  says: 

11 1  think  the  Rural  Neyv  Yorker  is 
the  best  farm  journal  in  the  country ." 
Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon  of  Ashbourne,  Eng¬ 
land.  says: 

“  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper 
of  great  value." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  says: 

“  The  Rural  increases  in  value  every 
year." 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  of  the  Michigan  Ag’l. 
College  says: 

“  The  Rural  Neyv-Yobker  is  the  best 
paper." 


Original  from  beginning  to  End! 


500  Illustrations  from  na¬ 
ture  every  year. 


Through  its  Free  Seed  and  Plant  Dis¬ 
tributions  and  Experiment  Grounds  it 
has  introduced  many  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  farm  and  garden  seeds  and  plants 
known. 

It  has  well  earned  its  reputation  as  the 

Groat  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Journal  of  America. 


It  circulates  amoug  the  best — the  most 
progressive  people  of  the  country.  It  is 
conducted  by  real  farmers  and  gardeners. 
It  tests  all  new  seeds  and  plants  in  its 
Experiment  Grounds  of  82  acres  and  re¬ 
ports  upon  them  without  fear  or  favor. 
Hence  it  is  the  accepted  medium  for  the 
introduction  of  all  farm  end  gardeu  novel¬ 
ties  of  superior  merit. 


There  is  no  tape  pretense  or  humbug 
about  the  Rt  ral  Neyv- Yorker.  It  has 
nothing  to  conceal.  It  wants  people  to 
kuow  just  what  it  is  and  to  support  it 
for  just  what  it  is  and  not  for  what  it  is 
going  to  be.  Hence  we  ask  people  to 
compare  it  with  other  country  or  rural 
journals  and 

Subscribe  for  the  Best ! 


Run  yl  Readers  ’. — renew  promptly  and 
tell  your  friends  to  subscribe  for  a  jour¬ 
nal  that  will  help  them  through  the  year, 
because  it  is  true  to  the  fanners’  true  in¬ 
terests  ;  because  it  is  conscientious,  aggres¬ 
sive,  outspoken,  sparkling,  original. 

- •  — 

Fine  paper — 16  pages — 52  numbers  $2.00 
a  year.  There  is  no  second  or  club  price. 

34  Park  Row,  New  York, 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  27,  1S83. 


Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Hardin’s 
plan  of  ensilaging  corn,  on  another  page. 


The  quality  of  the  Niagara  Grape  is 
this  year  inferior  to  that  of  last  season. 


We  have  received  from  several  friends 
specimens  of  Palestine  wheat,  to  which 
we  shall  one  day  allude. 


We  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that  we 
have  a  full  supply  of  Rural  Premium 
Lists  for  1883  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
send  them  to  subscribers  on  application. 


Last  week  we  saw  a  very  good  bunch 
of  raisins  from  a  new  black  seedling  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  not  jet  introduced. 
We  also  ate  specimens  of  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Red,  which  were  extremely  sweet  and 
juicy. 

- *-»-• - 

At  the  late  assembly  of  the  N.  J.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  a  member  stated  that 
he  tried  to  roast  a  Kieffer  pear,  and  it  put 
the  fire  out!  We  shall  have  a  careful 
word  to  say  as  to  this  pear  in  a  few  weeks. 
- - 

The  truth  about  thiDgs — new  grains, 
new  roots,  new  tubers,  new  flowers,  new 
fruits,  new  implements,  new  farm  meth¬ 
ods — that  is  what  the  Rural  wants  to 
know:  the  truth  about  all  that  has  to  do 
with  farms,  farmers,  fruit-growers,  gar¬ 
deners,  stockmen,  etc.,  etc. 


We  want  our  readers  to  be  ready  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape  as 
soon  as  received.  We  would  suggest 
that  they  plant  them  in  flower  pots  and 
cover  them  with  a  glass.  It  may  be  well 
to  soak  the  seeds  before  planting  them,  in 
warm  water,  changing  it  as  it  cools,  for 
a  day  or  so — vat  Ixtiling  water.  This 
would  injure  the  germ. 

■»•»+■  - 

Time  flies,  Rural  readers — the  sub¬ 
scription  season  is  at  its  zenith.  A  good 
word,  an  additional  subscription  will 
help  us — will  please  us  always.  We  have 
never  had  loo  much  of  this  kind  of 
good  thing.  The  more  we  get,  the  more 
we  want.  Premiums,  posters  and  free 
specimen  copies  may  still  be  supplied 
without  any  limit. 


“Did  you  not  know,”  asks  one  of  our 
valued  contributors,  “that  we  are  like 
children  animated  in  making  a  play¬ 
house  ?  There  is  vastly  more  fun  in  fixing 
it  up  than  in  using  it.  So,  all  along,  we 
usually  enjoy  doing  a  thing — building  a 
house,  it  may  be — more  than  using  it. 
This  trait  is  valuable.  It  ever  spurs  us 
on  to  good  work.  When  we  are  satisfied, 
we  are  of  little  use  after  that.” 

- *  •  ♦ 

We  are  taking  pains  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  much-talked-of,  much  adver¬ 
tised  Kieffer  Pear.  All  things  consid¬ 
ered,  is  it  advisable  to  buy  it?  Will  it 
prove  a  profitable  market  sort?  We  shall 
endeavor  to  answer  these  queries  in  time 
to  guide  our  readers  in  making  their  se¬ 
lections  by  Spring.  Meantime,  let  them 
read  what  Judge  Parry,  E.  Williams,  H. 
A.  Chase  and  others  have  said  in  our 
columns. 


The  Inter-Ocean,  the  great  American 
news  weekly,  or  the  N.  IT.  World  and 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  its  Free 
Seed  Distribution  included,  all  one  year 
for  $2.75.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Household  with  the  Roral  New- 
Yorker  with  its  Free  Seed  Distribution 
included,  all  one  year  for  $3.00.  Sub- 
8cnbtions  promptly  forwarded.  The 
chance  is  a  good  one.  Each  paper  in 
this  combination  is  put  down  to  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price. 


The  immense  amounts  which  American 
seedsmen  are  now  spending  in  catalogues 


and  premiums,  are  enough  to  startle 
cautious,  caieful  farmers  and  gardeners 
wl  o  are  obliged  to  count  the  cost  of  every 
little  expenditure.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  business  is  being  overdone,  and  that 
such  lavish  outlays  must  one  day  end. 
Some  of  their  catalogues,  sent  to  aopli- 
cants  without  charge,  are  really  valuable 
as  standard  woiks  of  farm  and  horticul¬ 
tural  information.  8everal  firms  have 
spent  hund-edB  of  dollars  for  the  best 
practical  essays  on  the  cultivation  of  lead¬ 
ing  crops,  in  order  to  render  the  cata¬ 
logues  more  useful. 

»  »  4 - 

Among  vegetable  novelties  we  notice  a 
“Three-Colored  Celeriac  ”  is  offered  by 
Chr.  Lorenz,  of  Erfurt,  Germany.  The 
leaves  quite  resemble  those  of  common 
celery  as  to  form,  but  they  are  streaked 
with  a  stlver-gray  in  the  center,  and  an 
edging  of  creamy-white.  In  l  utumn, 
Mr.  Lorenz  says,  the  leaf-stalks  assume  a 
reddish  tint.  This  variety  iB  said  to  come 
quite  true,  the  seed  giving  80  per  cent, 
of  variegated  plants.  Mr.  Lorenz  charges 
about  37  1-2  cents  for  100  seeds,  and  $2 
for  electrotypes.  These  latter  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  American  prints.  Va¬ 
riegated  plants  are  now  common  enough. 
Their  novelty  has  passed  away.  It  is 
simply,  therefore,  valuable  as  a  celeriac, 
and  nobody  need  want  celeriac,  in  this 
country,  when  he  can  get  good  celery. 


Examine  into  your  accounts.  Ascer¬ 
tain  exactly  what  you  otce.  It  is  not  bo 
important  that  you  should  know  exactly 
what  is  owed  to  you.  Oil  the  harness, 
arrange  the  harne?  s-room  so  that  every 
piece  of  harness  has  its  place;  paint  the 
wagons,  the  implements;  clean  out  a  id 
whitewash  the  nests  in  the  hen-house; 
sprinkle  kerosene  everywnere,  but  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  nests  and  upon  the  perches 
and  in  the  cracks;  feed  the  poultry  and, 
in  fact,  all  farm  itock  regularly ;  examine 
the  catalogues  announced  elsewhere. 
Study  and  compare  them;  make  out  lists 
of  what  you  think  you  need  and  then 
modify  it  as  otheT  catalogu  :s  are  received 
and  examined.  What  fruit  trees,  small 
fruit,  ornamental  plants  do  you  need?  Be 
careful  as  to  this.  Some  kinds  will  just 
suit  your  soil  and  climate — others  will 
prove  worthless,  so  that  you  will  lose 
your  money,  time  aod  temper.  Do  not 
order  of  irresponsible  or  unknown  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  maddening  to  find  next  year 
or  years  hence  we  have  ordered,  paid  and 
cared  for  kinds  not  true  to  name.  When 
you  desire  information  respecting  aDy  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit,  grain,  vegetable,  flower, 
implement:  any  breed  of  poultry  or  farm 
live-stock — look  to  the  Rural  Index.  It 
will  help  you.  Put  all  things  in  order  for 
the  Imsy  season  which  will  come  upon  us 
ere  we  know  it — to  the  end  that  we  may 
muke  the  most  of  our  time  when  time  is 
money. 


HIGH-PRICED  ANIMALS. 


As  a  general  rule,  we  are  opposed  to 
paying  exorbitant  prices  for  domestic  an 
imals,  as  well  as  for  all  other  kinds  of 
things  which  tend  to  gratify  one’s  pride 
or  fancy,  for  the  results  are  often  great 
disappointment  and  loss.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  however,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Earl  Bective,  of  England,  of 
three  Short-horns  at  the  famous  sale  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  New  York  Mills,  in 
1873.  For  these  the  Earl,  we  think,  paid 
over  $50,000.  Of  their  produce  since 
they  have  been  taken  to  his  estate  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  has  sold  to  the  amount  of  about 
$65,000,  aside  from  some  t5  to  20  of  their 
descendants  which  are  still  retained  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  breeding.  The  Tenth  Duchess 
of  Geneva,  one  of  the  three  animals  pur¬ 
chased  of  Mr.  Campbell,  was  in  calf  at 
the  time,  and  ti  e  youngster  at  its  birth 
was  called  the  Duke  of  Underly.  When 
at  a  proper  age,  Earl  Btctive  permitted 
him  to  sire  a  considerable  number  of  cows 
for  others,  outside  of  his  own  herd.  The 
fee  for  each  of  them  was  45  guineis 
($231).  The  aggregate  sum  of  these  added 
considerbly  to  the  prodt  realized  over  and 
above  that  from  the  sale  of  stock,  bo  that 
the  original  high  prices  paid  for  the  three 
animals  at  the  Campbell  sale,  have  netted 
the  purchaser  a  handsome  leturn  on  his 
investment.  The  above  hull,  Duke  of 
Underly,  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  6th 
of  December  past.  He  was  not  quite 
eight  years  old  at  the  time.  Ilia  death 
was  premature,  and  is  much  regietted  by 
all  lovers  of  Short-horn  cattle. 


THE  CORN  PREMIUMS  AGAIN. 


As  several  queries  concerning  the  corn 
awards  have  been  received,  we  take  oc¬ 
casion  to  answer  them  publicly,  although 
detailed  replies  have  already  been  made 


by  letter.  One  says:  “Did  you  not 
award  the  prizes  before  affidavits  were  re¬ 
ceived  ?”  In  no  ease,  whatever  !  “Did 
you  not.  require  all  reports  and  affidavits 
to  be  sent  in  before  Dec.  1,  1882  ?”  We 
requested  the  reports,  but  not  the  affida¬ 
vits.  See  Rural,  Oct.  28.  “Did  you 
not  award  the  first  prize  to  the  one  who 
rsised  the  largest  amount,  by  weight,  of 
shelled  com  from  any  single  kernel  1” 
The  one  who  had  the  largest  average 
weight,  per  kernel,  from  the  whole  plot, 
received  the  first  prize.  “  How  did  you 
determine  to  whom  to  send  for  affida¬ 
vits  ?”  This  query  was  plainly  answered 
in  Rural  of  Jan.  6,  where  we  said,  in 
awarding  the  prizes, that  we  bad  requested 
affidavits  from  all  those  who  reported  a 
yield  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  or  over,  presuming  that  the 
full  amount  of  land — one  fortieth  of  an 
acre — had  been  used.  There  w'ere  less 
than  27  (the  number  of  prizes  to  be  given) 
who  reported  previous  to  Jan.  6,  over 
140  pounds  of  shelled  com  from  the  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre,  which  amount  it  was 
necessary  to  have  to  entitle  one  to  the 
claim  of  a  100-bushel  yield  per  acre,  reck¬ 
oning  56  pounds  to  the  bushel.  1  o  make 
up  the  27,  we  requested  affidavits  for  the 
next  highest  yields  reported,  presuming 
that  the  full  fortieth  of  an  acre  had  been 
used,  aud  to  those  who  complied  with  the 
request,  the  prizes  were  then  awarded. 
But  as  all  the  affilavits  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  Jan.  6,  when  the  list  was 
published,  we  said  editorially  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  slightly  change  the 
awards  as  then  made.  The  revised  list, 
as  announced  last  week,  will  be  published 
in  the  Rural  of  February  3.  We  trust 
these  explanations  will  be  satisfactory. 


THE  APPLE  AND  POTATO  MARKET. 


An  interview  with  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dealers  in  apples  in  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket,  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
n  arket  is  dull,  very  dull,  just  at  present. 
“There’s  nothing  doing  in  them,”  said 
one  ;  “nobody  wants  to  buy  at  present 
prices.”  There  are  a  good  many  apples, 
of  all  kinds,  in  the  market,  mostly  those 
that  were  bought  up  aod  Btored  in  the 
Fall,  but  there’s  no  outlet  for  them,  and 
business  in  this  line  is  about  at  a  stand¬ 
still.”  We  found  that  Baldwins  range 
from  $4  to  $5,  and  for  extra  fine  fruit, 
still  higher  ;  Greenings,  $4  to  $5  for  tine 
lots  ;  Northern  Spys,  $3  to  $4,  and  8pitz- 
enbergs, choice, 'range  from  $4.50  to  $5.50, 
and  extra-fine  lots  sometimes  reach  $6  per 
barrel.  Gillyflowers  are  scarce,  and  Tal- 
man  Sweets  are  without  sale.  There  are 
a  few  Russets  in  market,  but  the  main 
supply  will  not  arrive  until  the  latter  part 
of  next  month,  or  in  March.  The  Ben 
Davis  is  also  scarce.  Quite  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  apples  are  shipped  to  Cuba,  but 
we  were  shown  recent  advices  therefrom 
which  pronounced  the  market  “flat.” 

“How  does  the  quality  average  this 
year,  as  compared  with  last,  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties?”  we  inquired.  “Much 
poorer  ;  the  average  is  very  poor,  there 
bemg  more  wormy  fruit  than  ever  before, 
and  much  of  it  is  so  badly  barreled  and 
poorly  assorted  as  to  make  good  prices 
for  some  of  it  beyond  reach.” 

“  It’s  an  old  story,  but  wbat  have  you 
to  say  about  the  packing  of  this  fruit  ? 
Does  it  average  well  the  barrel  through?” 
“  Look  here  !”  said  the  dealer,  “  here  is  a 
barrel  from  the  top  of  which  I  have  just 
taken  a  basket  of  good  fruit.  Look  at 
the  applea  there  in  the  middle  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,”  and  he  turned  them  out  a  little  that 
we  might  see.  A  large  number  were 
worthless,  being  almost  wholly  decayed. 
“  gome  of  that  fruit  was  on  the  point  of 
decay  when  it  was  pac  ted  ;  there’s  no 
doubt  about  it ;  and  then  look  at  the 
knurly,  knotty,  inferior  specimens !  But 
let’s  see  how  the  bottom  is,”  said  be,  and 
he  turned  the  barrel  down,  and  showed 
as  fine  specimens  as  need  be.  When  will 
shippers  learn  what  is  for  their  own  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter  ? 

“Have  you  any  other  suggestions  as 
regards  packing  ?”  “  Well,  a  great  mis¬ 

take  is  made  in  putting  several  varieties 
of  apples  in  one  barrel,  as  many  do,  and 
then  selling  them  all  as  Baldwins, orGreen- 
ings,  or  Seck-no-Furthers,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Probably  only  small  shippers  do  this, 
but  they  should  mark  tue  barrel  as 
‘mixed’  fruit.  Anotl  er  trouble  is  th«t 
often  the  barrels  are  mismarked  —acci¬ 
dentally,  probably — but  it  annoys  us,  to 
say  the  least.”  It  certainly  is  for  the 
shippers’  interest  to  assort  and  grade  their 
fruit,  and  deal  honestly  in  the  packing. 
The  various  sizes  of  apple  barrels  are  also 
highly  disapproved  of  in  the  market,  since 
nearly  as  much  is  wanted  for  “stove¬ 
pipes” — that  is,  small,  flat-hoopsd  bar¬ 
rels,  as  for  the  larger,  round  hoops. 


There  is  but  little  activity  in  the  potato 
market,  also,  at  present.  Said  a  promi¬ 
nent  dealer:  “I’ve  been  in  the  potato 
business  over  30  years,  on  this  corner,  and 
am  well  posted  on  the  market,  and  I  tell 
you  trade  is  dull.”  “What  variety  do 
you  sell  the  most  of  ?”  wc  asked.  “The 
Burbank,  by  all  odds, ’’said  he.  “All  these 
potatoes  you  see  here,  are  from  NovaPco- 
tia  ;  they  are  far  better  than  any  from  the 
States.  The  Rose  potatoes  are  quoted 
highest,  but  this  Winter  they  are  very 
much  decayed  at  the  ends.”  “I  notice 
you  have  the  Beauty  o'  Hebron  :  what 
have  you  to  say  abo.it  it  ?”  “  It  is  a  pood 
potato,  but  the  consumers  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  merits  yet.” 

“Are  there  many  potatoes  now  arriv¬ 
ing?”  “State  stock  has  conic  forward 
moderately,  but  rec»  nt  cold  weather  and 
storm?  have  som*  wbHt.  checked  arrivals. 
Nova  Scotia  shippers  will  send  us  stock 
freely  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per 
mit.”  “Are  there  many  seed  potatoes 
being  now  shipped  to  the  South  ?”  “No; 
ihe  shipments  are  limited,  owing  to  the 
cold  weather  there,  whic  i  checks  the  de¬ 
mand.  There  ib  a  very  fair  demand  from 
Havana, and  prices  may  be  quoted  steady.” 

As  to  prices,  the  following-named  va¬ 
rieties  stand  about  as  follows  :  Early  Rose, 
$2.60  to  $3;  Burbank,  $2  60  to  $2  85: 
Peerless  (State).  $2  25  to  $2.62;  Snow¬ 
flake,  $2.37  to  $2.60:  Mercer,  $2  to  $2  25. 
Sweet  potatoes  r  npe,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity,  from  $1.75  to  $2.75  per  barrel.  We 
found  quite  a  commotion  among  Waih- 
ington  Market  dealers  concerning  the  re¬ 
cent  reports  that  the  market  was  to  be 
broken  up  or  removed  to  another  place. 
The  dealers  claim  that  they  are  required 
to  move,  but  they  are  given  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  location  for  future  occupancy,  and  it 
will  hardly  do,  they  think,  to  scatter  the 
booths  promiscuously  about  town. 


BREVITIES. 


We  can  no  loDger  supply  back  numbers. 

Farmers,  when  you  visit  cities,  don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  room  In  the  tenth  story  of  your  hotel. 

H  W.  Ra  venel  sees  no  reason  why  Canary 
seed  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  South 
Carolina. 

We  judge  Mr.  Ellwanger’s  (EIlw8Dger  & 
Barryjnotes  on  new  and  scarce  grapes,  to  be 
a  very  valuable  paper. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  N  J.  Horticul¬ 
tural  8ociety,  the  Youth’s  Department  of  the 
Rural  was  cited  as  heirg  the  best  thing  for 
the  voung  folks  in  the  line  of  Horticulture 
that  is  found  in  any  agricultural  paper. 

Examine  the  seedmen’s  catalogues,  now 
that  ibere  is  time  to  do  so.  carefully  and  un- 
derstandinglv.  Later,  work  will  press,  and 
the  seeds  will  be  selected  of  necessity,  and 
with  little  discrimination. 

“You  run  a  magnificent  paper,”  writes  Dr. 
W.  J.  Beal.  “The  best  thing  in  the  last  was: 
‘Sit  down  and  think  hard.  Lay  the  best 
plans  you  can  for  another  year,'  The  next 
to  me,”  he  continneB,  “was  that  of  Green  on 
'Unpalatable  Truths.’" 

We  call  attention  to  the  “discussion  ”  on 
the  Youth’s  pave,  this  week,  on  the  topic  of 
boys  learning  to  farm  S' ire  of  the  young 
folks  tell  what  they  think  about  it.  We  hope 
parents  will  encourage  their  children  in  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  interest  in  the  Horticnltural 
Club,  and  its  work. 

Farmers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  hens 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  without  cocks  in  the 
flock  as  with.  It  Ib  throwing  money  away  to 
feed  many  cocks  except  durlDg  Ibe  breeding 
Reason.  It  has  been  said  that  hens  are  more 
contented  with  than  without  the  males.  Our 
own  experience  is  that  the  reverse  iH  the  truth. 

We  should  like  to  bear  from  any  of  our 
readers  wbo  have  produced  large  potato  crops 
— bow  they  did  it.  Hill*  or  drills?  What 
poll — wbat  manures?  How  best  to  prepare 
the  land?  Flat  culture  or  billing  up?  How 
best  to  harvest?  How  best  to  keep?  The  best 
varieties?  All  these  questions  might  advan¬ 
tageously  be  discussed  in  our  columns  rather 
more  than  they  have  been. 

There  appears  a  strong  possibility,  almost 
amounting  to  a  probability,  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  German  prohibition  of  importation  of 
American  bog  produots  will  be  either  greatly 
modified  or  never  go  into  force.  The  most 
influential  papers  throughout  Germany 
have  vigorouely  protested  against  the  meas¬ 
ure,  urging  the  imrollcy  of  it  for  several 
weighty  reasons.  There  is  actually  little  or 
no  more  danger  from  American  pork  than 
from  pork  raised  in  any  other  foreign  coun¬ 
try  or  at  home.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition, 
American  pork  will  certainly  be  sold  in  the 
German  markets,  a*  it  will  be  imported  from 
other  countries  after  having  been  repacked  as 
the  home-raised  product  of  those  countries, 
thus  subjecting  Germans  to  the  same  risks 
that  might  be  incurred  from  direct  import* 
tion,  while  raising  the  price  and  giving  good 
grounds  for  irritation  and  retaliatory  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Then  again, 
the  injury  caused  to  the  vast  bulk  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  favor  of  the  comparatively  small  body 
interested  in  domestic  pork  raising  would  give 
a  great  lift  to  tho  Social  Democrats,  and  the 
government  1*  very  unwilling  to  grant  these 
any  more  grounds  for  popular  agitation.  On 
the  whole,  in  the  international  struggle  rag¬ 
ing  between  the  German  Empire  and  the 
American  Hog,  victory  is  sure  to  rest 
finally  on  the  side  of  the  American  Hog. 


C'lrbotiatltutaL 
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DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Tree  Planting  at  Cape  Cod-Mr.  Ken- 
nclce'a  Experience. 

(Contlnucd.j 

“  I  began  in  1852  to  plant  a  variety  of  trees 
for  ornament,  which  I  found  rather  expensive. 
At  the  suggestion  of  my  brother,  Richard  P. 
Pay,  of  Lvnn,  I  imported  from  England  about 
20.000  seedlings,  comprising  Scotch  Larch  and 
Birch,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pine,  English  Oak, 
Sycamore  and  Norway  Spruce.  They  came 
through  the  voyage  well,  and  I  placed  them 
in  a  nursery,  where  they  throve.  About  the 
same  time  I  began  to  transplant  the  native 
White  and  Pitch  Pines  from  the  old  field  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  (Falmouth),  and 
to  cover  with  them  the  bare,  gravelly  hills 
in  the  rear  of  my  house  and  fronting  the 
water.  After  the  imported  trees  had  been 
cultivated  in  the  nursery  two  years  I  trans¬ 
planted  them  and  mixed  them  with  the  native 
pines,  and  also  placed  them  in  the  vacant 
spots  and  openings  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  25  acre  wood  lot  before  raetioned. 
They  all  did  well.  Beyond  this  wood  lot  l  had 
nearly  200  acres  of  old  pasture  and  arable 
land  (not  much  of  the  latter)  stretching  away 
northward  to  Buzzard’s  Bay,  on  which  there 
was  not  a  tree  large  enough  to  shade  a  rabbit. 
Upon  the  60  acres  nearest  home,  which  I  re¬ 
served  for  a  pasture,  I  planted  half  acre 
clumps  of  the  imported  trees,  surrounding 
them  with  cheap  fences  of  wire  drawn  through 
posts  to  keep  off  the  cattle  until  they  should 
grow  large  enough  for  shade.  The  most  of 
these  trees  are  now  of  good  size  and  are  doing 
well.  About  my  house,  where  formerly  there 
was  not  a  tree,  and  where  my  neighbors  said 
I  could  not  make  them  grow,  right  in  the  face 
of  the  salt-bearing  southerly  gales,  the  hills 
are  now  covered  with  large  pines,  spruces  and 
other  trees  and  my  buildings  seem  rather  to 
have  been  planted  in  a  grove  than  that  the 
grove  should  have  been  brought  to  them.  And 
yet  I  have  already  cut  away  many  trees  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  crowded.  But  after  all 
this  planting  with  a  spade  I  had  upwards  of  a 
hundred  acree  of  very  poor  pasture  land,  still 
bare  of  trees,  overgrown  in  many  places  with 
patches  of  bushee  and  much  of  the  grass  had 
given  way  to  moss.  I  sowed  it  with  seeds  of 
8cotch  and  Austrian  Pines  and  Norway 
Spruce,  importing  the  seed  and  mixing  it 
with  seed  of  native  trees.  I  began  in  186 L  to 
scatter  these  broadcast  on  the  sward  without 
any  care  or  system,  continued  it  three  or  four 
years  and  now  have  a  stretch  of  nearly  100 
acres  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  ever¬ 
green  trees. 

What  I  have  done  has  been  in  a  cheap  and 
careless  way,  which  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  little  labor  and  expense. 
My  luck  has  been  good,  but  as  a  matter  of 
economy  and  sound  calculation  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  more  care.  I  should  advise  the  sowing 
to  be  done  in  furrows,  run  at  equal  distances, 
or  the  seed  might  be  planted  with  a  hoe  in  reg¬ 
ular  order,  covering  lightly.  In  this  way  the 
seed  would  not  come  too  thickly  as  they  have 
done  with  me  when  sown  broadcast,  and  lees 
seed  would  be  wasted  or  needed.  When  sown 
in  this  regular  way  failures  can  be  season¬ 
ably  detected  and  the  ground  replanted.  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  land  should  be  fenced 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  cattle  until  the  trees  have 
grown  up  out  of  their  reach.  The  planting 
with  seed  takes  the  least  possible  outlay  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  may  be  done  by  any¬ 
body  who  has  vacant  land.  When  one  has 
capital  to  spare  it  is  a  surer  method  to  Bet 
out  seedliugR  at  regular  distances. 

The  need  for  trees  to  plant  on  the  prairies 
has  resulted  in  starting  large  nurseries  at  the 
West,  from  which  many  kinds  can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  cost.  Some  kinds  will  come 
better  from  seed.  Perhaps  a  greater  variety 
of  seedlings  and  at  less  coat  can  be  obtained 
from  England,  but  there  U  some  risk,  though 
not  a  great  one,  of  their  not  surviving  the 
voyage.  The  larch  seems  to  do  well,  and  can 
be  had  from  the  West  even  as  low  as  one  cent 
each,  a  foot  high.  If  1,000  are  planted  on  an 
acre  the  capital  invested,  including  the  labor 
of  planting,  will  not  be  over  $20  an  acre,  and 
on  this  and  the  value  of  the  land,  of  course,  the 
interest  must  be  compounded.  1  think  that 
with  even  more  than  this  cost  almost  any  kind 
of  wood  will  pay  handsomely,  so  rapid  is  the 
growth.  This,  whether  from  the  seed  or 
planted  out  at  two  or  three  years,  may  be 
calculated  as  at  least  a  foot  a  year  in  hight 
and  one  third  of  an  inch  ia  diameter  in  ordina¬ 
ry  ground.  In  good  soil  or  on  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  50  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  this. 
Many  of  my  trees  have  done  as  well  as  the  lat 
ter  ratio,  that  is,  18  inches  a  year  in  hight  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  upon  a  locality 
that  I  should  consider  rather  less  favorable 
than  the  average.  I  lately  measured  many 


larches  of  my  first  importation,  which,  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  are  from  24  to  36 
inches  in  circumference,  mostly  26  to  28,  and 
from  30  to  40  feet  high.  These  are  26  years 
from  the  seed,  and  23  years  planted  out.  Some 
of  thesprucesand  White  Pines  are  40feethigh. 
and  30  to  40  inches  in  circumference  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  A  chestnut  tree,  of  which 
I  planted  the  seed  15  years  ago,  is  35  feet  high 
and  83  inches  round.  This  one  is  favorably 
situated.  Others  planted  12  years  ago  from 
the  seed  are  about  20  inches  round  three  feet 
from  the  ground  and  25  feet  high.  Taking 
these  trees  as  they  stand,  from  six  to  10  feet 
apart,  an  acre  would  hold  at  least  600  such, 
and  they  should  be  worth  at  least  30  cents 
cosh  for  almost  any  use  the  wood  can  be  put 
to,  which  would  be  a  good  investment,  and 
the  better  if  waste  land  were  used.  I  think  an 
acre  of  land  will  sustain  700  larches,  spruces, 
White  Pines,  ash  or  chestnut  trees  planted  'i'% 
feet  apart  each  way  for  30  years  without 
thinning,  when  they  should  be  worth  at  least 
a  half  a  dollar  each.  I  have  been  told  that 
within  a  few  days  there  was  sold  at  auction 
in  North  East  the  wood,  chiefly  pine,  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  for  the  sum 
of  $225,  which  is  $150  per  acre.  A  man  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  sale,  who  formerly  owned  the 
place,  said  that  it  was  just  25  years  since  he 
and  his  two  boys  in  one-half  day  dug  up  the 
trees  in  an  adjoining  field,  where  they  were 
scattered  about,  and  set  them  out.  They  were 
about  a  foot  high.  Nothing  was  ever  done  to 
them  afterward.  At  the  time  they  were 
planted  the  land  was  considered  as  worth  $15, 
or  $10  per  acre.  This  same  farmer  planted 
3>£  acree  about  35  years  ago,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  experienced  lumber  men,  will  cut 
150  or  160  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  and  is  worth 
$300  or  $350  per  acre  on  the  stump. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Is  the  Woods. — Illcs,  Art  Notes.— Fig.  46. 


farm  (1;  conn  mi). 


ENSILAGE. 


A  NEW  PLAN. 


I  noticed  in  a  late  Rural  an  editorial  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  “  Troublesome  Part  of  the 
Process  of  Ensilage  ”  in  handling  so  much 
stone  to  weight  the  silo.  Now  1  will  give 
Rural  readers  a  bit  of  my  experience: — 

Last  Summer  1  built  a  silo  of  tarred  paper 
and  matched  plan,  inside  a  bay  in  my  barn, 
20x24  feet  and  20  feet  deep,  I  put  in  about 
125  tons  of  fodder-oorr.,  and  was  three  weeks 
putting  it  in,  on  account  of  lack  of  help.  I 
did  not  tread  it  down  very  much,  having  only 
a  small  boy  in  the  silo  to  spread  it  and  tread 
it  down.  There  was  not  a  pound  of  stone  or 
any  weight  put  upon  it,  except  a  covering  of 
tarred  paper  and  one-inch  boards  I  opened 
it  in  about  six  weeks,  and  was  very  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  It  in  such  a  flue  state  of  pre¬ 
servation;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  mold 
or  heat  in  the  whole  thing,  except  i  little 
upon  the  top,  which  was  black.  The  cows,  to 
which  it  is  fed,  ate  every  particle  of  it,  and 
want  more. 

My  method  of  feeding  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Rural. 
In  the  morning,  cows  are  fed  about  one 
bushel  each  of  ensilage  and  six  quart*  of 
bran,  mixed  in  the  form  of  slop.  At  noon, 
they  are  fed  one  peck  of  beets  cut  up  in  a  root- 
cutter,  and  all  the  dry,  cut  corn  stalks  they 
will  eat.  At  night  they  are  again  fed  ensi¬ 
lage,  the  same  as  in  the  morning,  and  three 
quarts  of  corn-meal.  I  must  say,  I  never  saw 


cows  bold  out  bo  well  on  their  milk  as  these 
have  this  Winter,  since  feeding  ensilage.  I 
keep  about  30  cows  and  deliver  milk  in  Sche¬ 
nectady,  and  find  it  the  most  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  I  ever  engaged  in. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  silos  and 
ensilage: — 

The  entire  cost,  of  my  silo  will  not  exceed 
$75,  and  it  will  hold  over  200  tone.  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  cost  of  putting  in  the  fodder, 
but  know  it  can  be  done  in  less  rime  and  with 
less  bard  labor  than  is  needed  to  bind  and 
shock  the  fodder  in  the  field,  where  it  has  to 
remain  until  it  is  wanted  for  nse,  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  put  the  fodder  in  a  barn 
and  have  it  keep  without  molding  or  rotting, 
no  matter  how  dry  it  is. 

I  shall  manage  a  little  differently  next  sea¬ 
son.  I  shall  put  a  horse  in  the  silo,  and  have 
the  fodder  treaded  down  as  h  ard  as  possible, 
and  when  the  silo  is  full,  I  will  throw  some 
straw  on  the  top,  which  will  be  all  that  will 
be  necessary,  in  my  opinion.  E.  E.  Hardin. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CittTtmj. 


THE  ST0ET  OF  STONY  BE00K  FAEM. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

(Continued  from  page  41.) 

“Yes,  that  is  all  true;  but  how  is  it  ?  what 
makes  the  difference  1” 

“  Well,  you  see  I  first  landed  in  Iowa.  The 
land’s  rich  as  grease,  there,  and  corn — well, 
it’s  a  sight  to  see  corn.  But  my  wife  bed  the 
fever  there,  and  it  didn’t  suit  her.  The  land 
was  cheap,  yon  see,  and  it  was  worked  so 
easy,  and  we  used  to  send  corn  and  wheat 
away  by  the  car-load  off  240  acres,  which 
just  cost  me  $300  I’ve  bed  crops  as  paid  that: 
ten  times  over  in  one  year.  Then  I  went  into 
Wisconsin,  and  then  Into  southern  Michigan; 
and  then  I  came  here,  and  I’ve  done  well 
everywhere.  You  see  the  railroads  came  in 
and  up  went  the  land  four  or  five  times,  and 
so  we  could  sell  out  and  make  a  pile  very 
quickly,” 

“  Then  the  railroads  helped  you  some  ?” 

“Some  1  I  guess  they  did.  Why,  if  it 
war’nt  for  them  nobody  would  hev  been  here 
in  the  West.  What  could  a  body  do  ?  How 
could  he  send  his  grain  away  }  He  couldn’t 
get  in,  and  be  couldn’t  get  out,  you  see.” 

“  And  so  you  made  money.” 

“  Hand-over-fist,  you  see.  Why,  here  last 
year  I  had  10  acre*  of  potatoes;  1,723  bushels 
off  that  ten  acres,  and  stumpy  land  at  that; 
and  they  brought  me  1,723  dollars  exactly; 
paid  at  the  furnace  at  Lakeview,  for  the 
boarding  honse.  It  took  forty  big  loads  to 
haul  them ;  and  then  I  had  twenty  acres  of 
Spring  w  heat  which  I  shipped  away ;  more’n 
500  bushels;  I  didn’t  get  ao  much  on  that  lot, 
because  the  freight  was  so  high;  but  what  I 
had  more’n  paid  what  my  land  had  cost  me  : 
the  whole  160  acres.” 

'*  Well,  now  Smith,  don't  you  think  after  all 
the  railroads  have  done  for  you  and  the  pub 
lie,  made  all  this  land  useful  and  valuable> 
which  before  was  useless;  and  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  come  and  take  it  almost  as  a 
free  gift,  for  next  to  nothing,  you  are  rather 
hard  on  them  to  grumble  as  you  do,  because 
the  men  who  made  them  and  work  them  ask 
for  a  little  share  of  the  benefit.  Yon  say  one 
crop  more  than  paid  for  your  land  ten  time*; 
last  year's  ci op  did  pretty  near  as  well ;  and 
the  people  here  are  well  off  and  the  country  is 
getting  rich.  Now  there  never  was  and  never 
will  be  a  railroad  that  could  make  money  as 
fast  as  that,  and  why  should  you  envy  the 
road  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  You  would  not 
be  satisfUd  with  so  small  a  profit  as  that  on 
your  investment,  would  you  ?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Of  course, 
railroads  ought  to  have  something  for  their 
money,  and  they  do  put  in  a  pile  of  it  in  a 
road,  I  know,  and  the  laborin’  men  as  builds 
’em  gets  it  all.  But  it  does  seem  hard  to  take 
half  of  what  a  man  raises  to  send  off  the  other 
half." 

“  But  if  that  were  wholly  true,  which  it  is 
not,  y  ou  get  rich  on  it,  and  it  is  not  what  you 
pay  out  but  what  is  left  that  makes  man 
rich.  But  here’s  the  lake.  This  is  indeed  a 
change.  Three  years  ago  I  camped  over 
there,  Smith,  one  night,  and  got  wetter  than 
1  ever  was  before  or  since,  and  now  cows  and 
sheep  are  pasturing,  and  the  grain  is  waving. 
The  country  does  grow,  certainly:  and  al¬ 
though  you  farmers  do  a  great  share  of  it,  the 
railroads  and  the  mines,  and  the  iron  fur- 
naees,  and  all  the  factories,  and  the  mills,  do 
their  share  ” 

“  That’s  a  fact,  Jedge;  there’s  no  denyin’it. 
They  have  helped  us  along  here  amazin’; 
that’s  true.” 

And  Lakeville,  with  its  two  new  furnaces, 
each  of  which  eat  up  a  whole  acre  of  timber  a 
day,  in  the  shape  of  charcoal,  and  filing  the 


mouths  of  800  living  souls,  and  found  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  good  many  farmers  who  raised  the 
food  for  these  men  and  women  and  children; 
and  its  many  scattered  mines  with  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  industrious  laborers,  and  with  its 
newly- cleared  farms  surrounding  it,  and  in  the 
center  of  it  preserved  a a  a  park,  the  great  mar¬ 
ble  rock  and  the  green  meadow,  with  its  herd 
of  tame  deer  and  the  crystal  brook  which  lost 
itself  in  the  clear  lake — all  this  appeared  in 
sight  as  the  train  drew  up  at  the  neat  little 
station. 

The  old  camp  was  gone,  and  in  place  of  it  a 
row  of  neat  and  handsome  dwellings  upon  a 
street  laid  out  facing  the  lake  shore,  and  be¬ 
hind  these,  upon  a  high  rocky  point  which 
stretched  out  into  the  lake  like  a  broad  finger, 
was  a  large  school-house  and  a  church,  and 
more  dwellings,  and  on  the  other  side  rose 
another  spire,  pointing  heavenward,  and 
streets  of  cottages.  The  old  dwellers  were  no 
longer  there.  Where  the  bark  canoe  and  the 
flat-bottomed  boat  were  moored  to  a  log  which 
projected,  where  it  first  fell — the  victim  of 
some  lightning  stroke— out  into  the  shallow, 
sandy  bed  of  the  lake,  rode  several  neat  skiffs. 
But  in  the  bu«y  work  which  went  on  from 
morning  to  night,  from  night  to  morning,  as 
the  great  engine  puffed  and  blew  its  hot  breath 
into  the  glaring  furnace  without  a  moment’s 
rest,  and  with  clanging  mallets  as  they  struck 
the  drills  in  the  mines,  and  the  boom,  and 
the  sounding  echoes  of  a  great  blast  which 
threw  down  the  precious  ore;  and  faraway  as 
one  could  see, the  green  fields  intermingled  with 
blackened  stumps  from  the  most  recent  clear¬ 
ings.  and  dotted  over  with  neat  bouses  and 
bams,  and  fences  of  rough  stamp*  and  roots, 
and  split  rails;  and  close  by,  where  the  saw¬ 
mill,  with  its  spiteful  hiss  and  its  “  whang¬ 
ing”  saw,  as  the  toothed  dLc  tore  its  way 
through  a  log  and  cat  off  a  plank,  noiser  than 
all  the  rest— in  proportion  to  its  littleness— as 
with  some  men  who  make  np  for  their  lit¬ 
tle  insignificance  by  their  great  pretention. 
Amid  a'l  this  bustle  and  noise  and  hurry,  few 
thought  how  but  a  few  months  before  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  wild  cat  and  the  hoarse  moan¬ 
ing  of  the  trees,  swayed  by  the  winds,  were 
the  only  sounds  heard,  and  the  life  of  one  man 
only— and  he  a  recluse  and  a  hermit,  as  it 
were — was  all  that  made  it  useful  to  hu- 
hanity.  All  this  passed  through  the  miud  of 
Mr.  Bates,  as  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  platform,  looking  across  the  lake  to  the 
place  where  he  passed  a  memorable  night  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  relaxation.  And  thus 
looking  and  t  inking,  he  saw  the  engine  at 
tached  to  a  long  train  of  cars  loaded  with  ore 
and  iron,  and  picking  up  its  passenger  cars, 
move  away  winding  through  fields  and  pass¬ 
ing  houses  and  barns  until  it  disappeared  in 
the  distant  woods,  with  its  rich  load,  on  its  way 
to  the  furnaces  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  a 
thousand  miles  off.  And  then  he  turned  and 
met  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  to  meet 
him  from  the  Bates  House — the  hotel  named 
in  his  honor,  as  the  president  of  the  company 
whose  enterprises  had  put  all  this  industry  m 
motion,  and  had  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
locality  in  three  short  years. 

And  with  a  pardonable  exultation,  he  con¬ 
nected  all  of  it  with  the  story  of  the  man  in 
whose  company  he  had  been  traveling;  and 
when  he  thought  of  how  many  persons  were 
helped  by  such  enterprises,  to  turn  their  indus¬ 
try  to  advantage,  to  make  for  themselves  new 
and  happy  homes,  and  to  live  in  comfort, 
while  they  helped  to  benefit  the  world  at  large 
by  their  work,  he  was  pleased  and  gratified 
that  he  was  permitted  to  become  one  of  the 
instruments  by  which  this  good  wa3  done,  and 
to  use  his  own  industry  and  intelligence  for 
the  advantage  of  bis  fellow- men. 

Surely,  wealth  Is  a  valuable  gift,  just  as 
mind  and  intellect  are,  and  not  a  thing  to 
arouse  envy  or  hatred.  And  fortunately,  one 
cannot  accnmulate  wealth,  or  use  it  in  any 
way,  without  spreading  abroad  the  greater 
share  of  its  advante  ges  and  dividing  it  with 
others,  who.  perhaps,  really  enjoy  their  shares 
with  more  comfort  and  happiness  than  he 
who  is  called  the  owner  of  it,  hut  who  is  really 
only  the  agent  for  its  distribution,  and  then 
has  the  least  fbare  of  the  pleasure  of  using  it. 

At  this  moment  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
woods  a  secret  came  to  light  and  a  mystery 
was  cleared  up.  Joeiah  Jonkins  and  Barley 
Merritt— now  inseparable  friends  and  com¬ 
panions— had  been  engaged  in  exploring  for 
Mr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Noble,  in  search  for  de¬ 
posits  of  ore,  and  had  wandered  many  miles 
into  the  deep  forest  beyond  any  former  ex 
plorations.  Near  where  they  were  at  work 
J onkins  had  had  a  camp  on  a  small  stream 
where  he  had  occasionally  set  his  traps.  They 
determined  to  make  for  this  camp  on  their 
way  homewards  and  stay  there  over  night. 

“Yon  see  my  boy,  I  have  trails  all  over 
there,  and  tbere’B  fine  trout  in  the  brook,  and 
we  can  get  a  good  square  meal  there  for  once, 
and  the  pots  and  pans  are  all  there;  and  it’s 
about  time  to  think  of  doing  something  now 
we’re  crowded  out  of  the  old  place.  So  let’s 
go  that  way ;  we  are  within  a  mile  or  so  of  it.  ” 
(To  be  Continued.) 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  13V  MISS  RAV  CLARK. 


MOTHERS  AND  HOMES. 


Yhars  ago  a  doctor  wrote;  “  Had  not  the 
God  of  Nature  added  instinct  to  reason  in  the 
human  female  breast,  the  lace  would,  long 
since,  have  become  extinct.  The  pains,  the 
penalties,  the  toils,  the  cares,  the  anxieties  of 
a  mother,  are  not  repaid  by  anything  like  an 
adequate  degree  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  offspring  !  Nothing,  indeed,  cau  repay 
the  female  parent  for  what  she  undergoes  on 
account  of  her  children,  and  boasted  reason 
would  sink  under  the  task,  or  shrink  from 
the  duty,  had  not  the  Omniscient  Creator  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  mother’s  heart  the  irresistible 
instinct  of  the  lioness,  which  prompts  the 
savage  animal  to  die  in  defeneeof  its  progeny  ! 
In  the  savage  breast  the  instinctive  feeling 
soon  ceases,  and  reason  being  absent,  all  sym¬ 
pathy  between  parent  and  progeny  ceases 
also.  Not  so  with  the  human  female  parent. 
The  primary  instinct  is  never  entirely  ob¬ 
literated,  but  cherished  through  life  by  the 
nobler  gifts  of  reason.” 

And  years  ago  too,  the  poet  made  these  now 
familiar  thoughts  the  mothers  woids  to  her 
child: 

•  ‘  Ad<1  say,  wtieii  suaunouM  from  the  world  and  thee, 
I  lay  my  head  benesth  the  willow  tree. 

Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner  at  my  atone  appear, 

And  sooth  my  parted  spirit  ling'rlnp  near? 

OU !  wilt  thou  corue,  at  evening  hour,  to  sited 
The  tear  of  memory  o’er  my  narrow  bed ; 

Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 

And  think  of  all  my  love  and  all  my  woe?" 

In  thousands  of  instances  those  lines  are 
true  in  thought  no  doubt  to  every  line  and 
word.  But  if  the  love  for  one  another,  of 
parent  for  child  and  child  for  parent  be  an 
inherent  passion,  if  the  love  of  the  mother 
does  cling  to  the  child  with  an  undying  pas¬ 
sion  and  future  hope,  if  when  she  is  some¬ 
times  treated  with  unkindness  and  is  seldom 
rewarded  for  the  affection  she  had  and  suffer¬ 
ing  endured,  is  it  instinct  that  causes  her  to 
labor  so  long  and  faithfully  for  her  children’s 
good,  and  creates  in  her  this  longing  desire  to 
have  them  drop  “  The  tear  of  memory  o’er 
her  narrow  bed"'” 

No,  it  is  cultivated  reason  that  prompts  to 
many  of  these  loving  acts,  and  causes  her  often 
to  perform  more  than  is  required,  and  very 
often  to  do  that  which  should  be  left  undone. 
It  is  cultivated  reason,  too,  that  causes  the 
daughters  to  sometimes  be  willing  that  she 
should  do  the  drudgery  of  the  home,  while 
they  take  their  ease — to  sometimes  be  willing 
that  her  form  should  be  bent  with  eare,  and 
that  she  should  toil  for  them  unceasingly — toil 
with  her  hands  until  they  are  rougb  and  hard 
as  stone,  toil  with  her  heart,  toil  from  early 
morn  until  late  at  night,  toil  in  joy  and  toil 
in  sorrow,  although  it  is  often  her  fault  as 
well  as  others.  And  it  is  cultivated  reason 
that  brings  back  the  thought  that  if  her  cares 
and  anxieties  are  unappreciated  in  childhood 
and  young  womanhood,  the  time  ever  comes 
to  all  of  them  when  they  will  be  remembered. 
If  at  no  other  time,  it  will  surely  be  when  the 
child  is  placed  in  similar  circumstances;  for 
there  are  none,  I  think,  however  ignorant  or  de¬ 
graded,  or  however  low  they  may  be  sunk  in 
crime,  who  do  not  at  times  look  baclrover  the 
dusty  road  they  may  have  traveled,  and 
think  of  their  earlier  days,  for  to  all  of  as 
who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  how 
vividly  the  recollections  of  home  and  mother 
come  back,  and  we  see  in  our  own  persons  the 
labors  spent  for  us,  and  then  remember  the 
cares  and  anxieties  had,  and  which  we  are 
now  willing  to  admit  wrere  very  often  unap¬ 
preciated  ,  and  we  see  her  once  more  work¬ 
ing,  seemingly,  for  the  boy’s  advancement  and 
the  girl's  adornment.  At  least,  it  often  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  that  was  the  desirable  end,  and  the 
great  thing  to  be  accomplished  for  the  latter, 
wastobave  them  “settled  in  life,”  And  in 
this,  how  many  sad  mistakes  are  made;  for 
if  the  settling  in  life  means  merely  Ibe  eco¬ 
nomical  management  of  a  house,  it  is  but  a 
small  pare  of  the  duties  that  go  to  make  the 
home.  In  that  house,  and  all  around  it,  must 
her  work  be  seen;  for  it  is  woman’s  work  that 
hangs  the  pictures  and  adorus  the  walls,  and 
her  influence  that  keeps  the  thistles  cut,  the 
weeds  down,  and  the  grass  green.  No  man  ever 
started  poor  in  life  and  in  time  built  a  tasty 
bouse  for  his  family,  and  surrounded  it  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  lawn  and  flower-garden, 
who  had  a  slovenly  wife.  And  although  her 
work  and  her  influence  cau  riot  always  accom¬ 
plish  theBe  desirable  ends,  yet  they  do  much 
tow  ards  making  it  and  the  surroundings  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
would  do  more  if  they  only  had  some  one  to 
assist. 

But  there  are  many  men  (and  1  wish  they 
were  fewer)  who  can  see  nothing  delightful 
in  nature,  nothing  beautiful  in  a  flower,  tree, 
or  landscape,  and  can  find  nothing  attractive 
unleiti  it’s  going  to  bring  them  the  dollar.  A 


tumble-down  fence  looks  just  as  well,  if  it  only 
keeps  the  cattle  from  the  grain  they  wish  to  sell. 
An  old,  rickety  barn  would  be  juBt  as  good, 
if  it  would  protect  their  hay  from  the  rain. 
Their  homes  would  never  receive  any  paint 
if  they  could  have  their  way,  and  would  never 
thir  k  of  setting  cut  a  tree  or  shrub  in  their 
yards,  or  cutting  a  thistle  by  their  doors,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  wife.  Good-natured  men 
erougb,  too,  perhaps;  but  they  seem  to  have 
nothing  but  an  instinct  to  live. 

Go  outside  of  the  yards  of  such  men,  and 
they  never  mend  the  walks  in  Summer,  or 
shovel  any  walks  in  Winter;  and,  if  they 
should  happen  to  have  any  brush  or  rubbish 
to  move  (which  is  very  seldom),  it  is  thrown 
iuto  the*  street;  and  all  along  in  front  of  their 
premises  the  highway  is  covered  w  ith  we<  ds, 
to  scatter  tbeir  seeds  on  their  neater  neighbor, 
and  “  can’t,  see  w  hy  folks  say  so  much  about 
weeds.”  But  so  it  has  ever  been,  and  so  it 
will  probably  ever  be. 

People  will  never  all  be  alike.  Some  will 
be  rich,  and  some  will  be  poor;  seme  will  be 
!  good,  and  some  will  be  bad;  some  will  be 
neat,  and  some  will  be  slovenly;  some  will 
have  homes,  and  some  will  not;  some  will  be 
happy,  and  some  will  be  miserable,  and  no 
amount  of  reasoning  will  make  some  change 
their  ways.  But  we  will  all  be  thankful  that 
as  the  world  moves  and  ripens, men  and  women 
will  grow  wiser  and  better.  Ulric. 

Martinsborgb,  N.  Y 

Domestic  CcoHoni^ 

I  _ CONDUCTED  KV  EMILY  M ABLE _ 

PITH. 

— 

A  happy  wedlock  is  a  long  falling  in  love. 

The  thistle  is  the  flower  of  the  moment,  used 
in  decoration. 

For  toothache,  fill  the  cavity  with  a  bit  of 
cotton  saturated  with  ammonia. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  friendship  than 
prevarication  end  deceit. 

To  beep  lemon  juice  ;  add  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  to  the  fresh  juice,  and  bottle. 

A  few  drops  of  paragoric  mixed  w  ith  a 
spoonful  of  glycerine,  and  then  given  in  baif- 
teaspoonful  doses,  is  a  very  soothing  cough 
mixture. 

Modesty  is  the  ground  on  which  all  of  a 
woman ’s  charms  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Children,  as  a  rule,  like  to  feel  that  they 
are  helpful.  Encourage  this  feeling  rather 
than  repress  it. 

Tea  ia  thought  by  many  medical  men  to 
produce  almost  as  much  injury  to  the  female 
race,  as  alcohc  1  does  to  the  male. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  fainting  per¬ 
son  should  always  te  pieced  in  a  recumbent 
positiou,  with  the  head  lower  than  the  body. 
This  restores  the  blood  to  the  brain,  for  faint¬ 
ing  is  a  result  of  the  heait  not  acting  with 
sufficient  force  to  send  the  usual  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
person  looses  consciousness. 


HOUSEKEEPING  EXPERIENCE  OF  A 
CITY  GIRL  WHO  MARRIED 

A  FARMER. 

ANNIE  L  JACK. 

The  note  received  from  my  city  friends 
who  were  to  visit  me  and  stay  all  night 
ran  thus  :  —  “  We  are  all  coming  out,  Lulu 
and  Tom  Cushing,  Marion  and  Dr.  Lawes, 
and  I  am  to  be  escorted  by  your  old  flame 
Nelson  Browlow.  The  yourg  men  are  to 
stay  all  night  at  Charles  Gedding’s,  who 
has  often  invited  them,  and  we  inti  nd  to  try 
three  in  a  bed  in  that  wide  bedstead  that 
adorns  your  guest  chamber.”  I  was  almost 
bewildered  with  apprehension  when  that  let¬ 
ter  came,  for  the  visitors  were  all  my  old 
friends,  and  some  of  them  bad  been  loud  iu 
their  predictions  when  1  married  Richard. 
There  is  one  thing  that  a  young  housekeeper 
has,  that  Bbedoes  not  appreciate  fully  at  the 
time,  and  that  is,  new  and  bright  furniture 
for  table  and  rooms.  It  is  only  after  a  wear 
of  years,  when  the  teaspoons  have  become 
battered,  the  china  cbijjfd  cr  broken  in 
part,  the  parlor  furniture  frayed  and  worn, 
and  the  carpet  thin  in  snots,  that  we  realize 
how  much  we  could  have  done  w  hen  all  these 
were  new,  if  we  bad  only  known  how.  1 
wanted  nothing  that  was  necessary  to  make 
a  table  attractive  but  the  cne  mainspring — 
a  knowledge  of  cooking  and  exrerience,  or 
rather  judgment  as  to  results.  Before  mv 
friends  arrived  I  bad  ransacked  my  cook-book 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  mult  was 
that  at  the  early  dinner,  which  was  their  flrst 
meal,  we  had  chicken  and  potatoes,  green 
corn,  beets,  and  apple-pie. 

Now.  I  did  not  know  that  it  mattered  in 
the  least  as  to  the  age  of  a  fowl,  and  having 
sent  Sophie  to  catch  two,  she,  either  satisfied 
with  the  first  that  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
come  to  her  hand,  or  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  economy  that  was  ill-timed,  had  caused  to 
be  slaughtered  two  of  the  oldest  and  toughest 
fowls  it  was  ever  my  fate  to  see.  If  I  hud  only 


known  and  realized  I  might  have  made  them 
eatable,  for  many  a  time  since,  by  slightly 
parboiling  and  cooking  very  slowly  in  the 
oven  afterward,  I  have  made  a  very  aged 
chicken  almost  tender.  But  I  was  ignorant 
of  these  things  then,  and  the  fowls  were 
dressed  and  cooked  on  time,  as  if  they  had 
only  seen  one  short  and  bountiful  season. 
When  the  girls  had  taken  off  their  hats  and 
smoothed  their  curls  (for  smoothness  was 
cultivated  in  those  days  as  w’ell  as  curls)  we 
made  our  way  to  the  dining-room  where 
Richard  awaited  us.  I  had  from  the  first 
insisted  that  my  husband  should  take  off  his 
rough  boots  and  put  on  a  dark  coat  for  din¬ 
ner,  for  I  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the 
roughness  that  ignores  these  little  tidy  way’s, 
and  had  yet  to  learu  that  for  these  things  my 
neighbors  would  call  me  ‘proud,’  ‘eccentric,’ 
and  ‘high-minded.’  Ob,  bliss  of  ignorance  I 
for  if  I  hod.  known,  my  burden  would  have 
been  the  greater. 

With  my  new  ebina  and  spotless  table- 
linen,  a  few’  fltwers,  and  plenty  of  shining 
glass,  I  saw  that  my  friends  were  impressed. 
We  were  talking  for  a  few'  moments  of  old 
times,  when  I  noticed  Richard’s  look  of  deter¬ 
mination  as  he  tore  apart  the  fowds,  and 
passed  each  plate  to  Sophie  to  serve  the  veg¬ 
etables.  Then  I  observed  that  potatoes  and 
gravy  were  demolished,  but  the  chicken  did 
not  diminish.  1  forgot  that  Tom  Cushing  was 
an  inveterate  punster,  and  asked  anxiously, 

“  You  are  not  eating  your  fowl  ?”  “No,”  he 
answered,  solemnly  and  deliberately,  “  It 
must  have  assisted  when  Lot’s  wife  looked 
back.”  The  girls  saw  my  confusion,  and  in¬ 
stantly  covered  it  with  good-humored  ban-  1 
dinage;  but  the  flower  was  gone  from  my 
day,  and  wondering  what  he  meant,  I  began 
to  eat  my  dinner  only  to  find  that  in  addition 
to  the  toughness  I  had  put  twice  too  much 
salt  in  the  dressing,  thereby  calling  forth  al-  ( 
lusion  to  “Lot’s  wife.”  It  wras  worse  than 
salt  to  me — it  was  the  bitterness  of  disap¬ 
pointment. 

The  tea  was  a  success ;  we  had  plenty  of 
fruit.  I  had  learned  to  bake  breud  and  two 
kinds  of  cake,  and  the  evening  passed  pleas¬ 
antly,  in  varied  amusements;  but  I  cannot 
to  this  day  recall  tough  chicken  without  feel¬ 
ing  again  the  horror  that  filled  my  soul  at  the 
first  mouthful.  At  last  the  young  men  de¬ 
parted,  aud  the  girls  were  safely  up  stairs  ; 
Richard  locked  the  doors  and  sat  down,  ex¬ 
pecting  me  to  precede  him  in  retiring,  which 
was  our  rule.  But  1  only  proceeded  to  draw’ 
out  the  dining-room  table  and  lay  the  cloth, 
then  unlocked  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  and 
armed  with  “Marion  Harlaud,”  I  commenced 
to  prepare  breakfast.  Sophie  was  in  bed, 
hours  before;  and  as  it  was  long  after  mid¬ 
night,  I  tried  to  persuade  Richard  to  leave 
me.  This  he  would  not  do,  but  asked,  “  Did 
it  really  need  people  to  sit  up  all  night  to  pre¬ 
pare  breakfast  ?”  I  said,  “Hush  !”  aud  then 
explained,  iu  a  whisper,  that  they  were  going 
away  after  breakfast;  that  my  dinner  had 
been  a  failure,  and  I  would  not  be  outdone. 
So  I  made  doughnuts,  baked  biscuits,  cooked 
potatoes,  and  stuffed  some  young  pigeons  that 
one  of  the  farm-hands  bad  brought  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  Bfternoon.  “Are  you  sure  they  are 
tender  !"  I  asked;  and  he  assured  me  of  the 
fact,  so  with  a  cheerful  heart  1  had  prepared 
them.  The  book  said,  “  as  you  would  chick- 
enp,”  and  I  placed  them  close  together  into  a 
deep  pan,  covering  with  a  plate  till  partly 
done,  and  then  browning  nicely.  By  this 
time  I  had  learned  that  one  must  be  careful 
in  seasoning — too  much  or  too  little  will  spoil  j 
the  very  best  food — and  I  think  the  lesion  that 
I  learned  that  day  has  been  of  great  service  to 
me.  I  made  puff  paste,  and  filled  tartlets 
with  preserves,  aud  a  plate  of  toast,  besides 
frying  ham.  1  can  laugh  at  it  now,  and  have 
often  done  so  with  Richard,  who  once  asked 
me  for  whose  breakfast  1  could  be  tempted  to 
lose  a  night’s  sleep,  aud  1  answered,  “  Not  for 
the  Governor’s  I” 

1  shall  never  forget  that  soft,  still  night, bow 
I  tiptoed  round,  setting  the  table  by  degrees, 
while  Richard,  resigned  yet  helpful,  never 
murmured  but  let  his  wilful  woman  have  her 
way. 

When  morning  came  and  with  it  the  young 
men  I  had  invited  to  breakfast,  I  took  care  to 
be  fmbly  dressed  and  give  no  sign  of  my 
weariness.  “Why,”  said  practical  Marion, 

“  anybody  would  think  you  hud  been  up  all 
night;  everything  is  as  fresh  as  ‘if  just  baked;1 
aud  dreamy  Lulu  added,  “  1  thought  I  i melt 
fried  cakes  all  night,  and  d  <  anted  I  was  in  a 
confectioner’s.”  The  young  men  praised  my 
breakfast  without  stint,  but  I  saw  them  off 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  mentally  praying  that. 

I  bey  might  not  miss  the  train,  and  although 
Toni  Cushing  is  now  a  rising  New  York  mer¬ 
chant,  I  never  meet  him  or  sit  at  his  well-ap¬ 
pointed  table  but  “Lot’s  w  ife’s  chickens”  come 
to  my  mind, though  the  subject  has  never,  since 
that  dinner,  been  broached  between  us,  and  is 
doubtless  by  him  long  since  forgotten.  When 
they  come  to  tee  me  now,  those  friends  of  my 
girlhood,  I  give  them  the  tame  old  welcome 


but  a  share  of  the  same  fare  as  is  our  daily 
food.  Plenty  of  fruit,  as  a  center  dish  for 
breakfast;  go.  d  porridge  or  “mush”  of  what¬ 
ever  grain  we  may  be  using,  with  an  egg  or 
bit  of  meat,  and  pancakes  or  warm  biscuit. 
And  I  find  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  prefer 
the  fruit  and  grains,  and  find  them  sufficient. 
In  all  my  housekeeping  experience  I  have 
made  a  stand  from  that,  time  not  to  “puton”or 
sham  anything,  not  even  a  pillow  cover.  If 
guests  arrive  we  are  always  ready  to  give 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  but  we  will  not  upset 
our  household  by  undue  preparation  nor  cause 
our  visitors  to  feel  that  they  are  an  added  care. 
And  if  they  really  wish  to  see  ns  and  have 
turned  aside  for  that  purpose,  they  will  be 
content  with  our  “  dinner  of  herbs,”  for  can 
they  not  get  t.be  "  stalled  ox”  at  the  big  hotel. 
I  remember  some  time  afterward  another  dear 
friend  came  to  see  me,  and  after  she  left  a  let¬ 
ter  came  in  which  she  stated  her  enjoyment 
of  the  visit.  One  little  sentence  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  other  housekeepers:  she  said,  “The 
perfect  freedom  that  makes  a  guest  happy  w  a6 
accorded  me.  ”  It  wan  a  hint  I  never  forgot, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  bome-like  feeling, 
with  a  knowledge  that  one  does  not  give  extra 
trouble,  is  the  only  thing  to  make  a  guest  con¬ 
tented.  I  had  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  these,  to  me  eventful  visits,  and  will  now 
proceed  to  tell  of  the  next  visit  paid  by 
Richard’s  mother  and  its  very  important  con¬ 
sequences. 

’■  1  ♦  ♦  »■ 

CONCERNING  THE  SY8TFMIZATION 
OP  HOUSC-WORK. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER 

Roles  have  their  limit  in  house-work  as  in 
farm  work,  aud  must  yield  in  many  instances 
to  the  exigencies  of  circumstances.  But  they 
are  very  necessary  and  helpful  in  defining 
each  day’s  duties  and  in  keeping  the  work  out 
of  the  tangle  of  confusion  that  irregularity 
invariably  produces.  If  a  woman  does  her 
own  house-work,  fixed  regulations  are  of  less 
importance  than  when  the  work  is  delegated 
to  domestics,  for  the  mistress  of  the  house 
who  sees  the  “end  from  the  beginning”  in  her 
foresight  and  good  management  can  allow 
herself  a  license  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  grant  to  a  servant,  and  I  use  the  word 
servant  in  its  good  aud  true  sense,  “one  who 
serves”  or  does  service,  and  we  all  do  that  in 
one  way  or  another  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest. 

My  own  system  serves  the  demands  of  my 
household  well,  and  as  I  have  not  been  able 
to  improve  upon  it,  its  laws  have  come  to 
possess  some  of  the  inflexibility  of  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  are  for  washing  and  ironing.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  bread  iB  baked,  and  pud. 
ding  and  cakes  are  made.  Wednesday  is 
also  the  day  for  cleaning  the  lamps,  for  finish¬ 
ing  any  remnant  of  ironing  that  may  be  left 
over,  and  for  such  “odd  jobs”  as  are  always 
arising.  On  Thursday  the  entire  upstairs  of 
the  house  is  swept,  dusted  and  properly 
cleaned.  On  Friday  the  entire  down  stairs, 
except  the  kitchen,  undergoes  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  of  cleaning.  Stoves  are  rBked  down, 
ashes  removed,  stoves  brushed  and  brasses 
polished,  this  before  the  sweeping  is  done 
On  Saturday  aside  from  the  bread  bakiug( 
extra  cooking  is  done  for  Sunday'  and  the 
kitchen,  piazzas  and  porches  are  cleaned.  Of 
coarse,  the  work  varies  in  kind  and  quantity 
with  the  seasons,  and  when  the  weather  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  prompt  discharge  of  the 
work  of  Monday  and  Tuesday’,  the  interim  is 
improved  in  having  special  work  done,  silver 
polished,  the  tin-ware  scoured,  or  closets 
cleaned.  This  is  the  general  outline  of  work. 
The  first  breakfast  bell  is  rung  at  half-past 
six  o’clock  and  the  breakfast  is  served  at  seven. 
The  cook  is  provided  with  an  alarm  clock  and 
always  knows  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning. 
The  order  for  breakfast  is  given  at  night, 
along  with  all  necessary  directions  for  pre 
paring  it.  I  make  it  a  point  Co  interest  my 
kitchen  maid  in  cook  books,  aud  to  call  her 
attention  to  directions  for  the  best  way  of 
doing  things,  and  I  fancy  that  the  average 
servant  prefers  instruction  gained  in  that 
way  to  having  it  direet  from  Iter  mistress. 
When  I  find  a  thing  left  undone,  that  I  have 
given  explicit  directions  about,  I  call  my 
maid  to  attend  to  it  instead  of  doing  it  myself* 
which  would  lie  less  trouble;  t  ut  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  probably  that  of  most  other  persons, 
that  it  is  a  bad  plun  to  c’o  work  that  belongs 
to  the  province  of  tomebody  else.  If  you  do 
it  once  you  will  probably  have  it  to  do  next 
time.  My  aim  always  is,  to  make  the  persons 
in  my  employ  responsible  for  their  duties,  and 
assured  that  they  cannot  expect  me  to  attend 
to  what  is  theirs  to  do  and  to  look  after. 

As  to  the  detailsof  the  work — beds  are  strip¬ 
ped  for  airing  and  bed-room  windows  opened 
immediately  after  the  breakfast.  Then  the 
duties  of  housemaid  are  attended  to.  such  as 
putting  the  living-room  into  order,  filling 
lamps,  aud  sweeping  the  piazzas.  The  glass¬ 
es,  silver  and  coffee  cups  are  washed  and 
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wiped  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  rest  of  the 
table  service  is  banded  through  to  the  kitchen. 
Luncheon  is  at  one  o’clock  and  dinner  at  a 
quarter  past  six.  The  youugster  of  the  house¬ 
hold  suj is  on  bread  and  milk  at  half-past  five 
o’clock  and  is  in  bed  at  seven.  On  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  is  at  eight  o’clock  and  there 
are  griddle  cakes,  muffins  or  waffles.  Dinner 
is  at  one  o’clock:  at  six  a  light  tea  is  served. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  work,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  definite  rules,  as  there  is  such 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  best  to  have 
the  chamber  work  done  before  noon  and  the 
rooms  in  order,  if  the  rooms  aud  bedding  have 
been  thoroughly  aired.  Much  time  can  be 
saved  if  there  are  two  to  do  the  chamber  work 
particularly  in  bed-making.  With  a  person 
at  each  side  of  the  bed  it  can  be  made  in  much 
less  than  half  the  time  employed  by  one.  So 
in  sweeping,  if  one  sweeps  and  another  dusts 
a  good  many  rooms  cau  be  put  in  order  in  a 
few  hours.  For  dusting  use  a  large,  soft 
cloth  instead  of  a  brush,  and  frequently  give 
it  a  shake  out  of  the  window.  W ben  a  brush 
is  used  the  dust  is  simply  knocked  ell  one 
thing  to  fall  on  another.  In  dusting  pictures, 
hold  the  frame  steadily  with  one  corner  of 
the  duster  and  with  the  other  hand  wipe  oil’ 
the  frame  and  glass.  Most  picture-frames  are 
injured  by  being  handled  with  bare  haDds. 
In  a  room  where  there  are  books,  mantel  or¬ 
naments  and  bric-a-bric,  dust  these  off  before 
sweeping  and  pile  on  a  thoroughly  dusted 
table,  over  which  spread  a  calico  duster,  or,  if 
there  is  a  closet  handy,  put  them  in  that. 

After  all,  the  genius  of  “  turning  off”  work 
rapidly  and  making  it  move  like  clock-work, 
lies  largely  in  being  methodical  and  in  having 
your  tools  of  work  at  hand.  All  work  of  a 
kind  is  more  quickly  and  easily  done  when 
done  at  one  time.  To  do  work  in  ‘‘dabs1’— a  lit¬ 
tle  washing  and  cleaning  two  or  three  times  a 
week — uses  up  a  deal  of  time.  If  one  can  save 
her  time  from  being  broken  up  there  is  great 
gain  made.  I  always  try  to  manage  to  have 
everything  done  on  its  own  day — the  washing 
of  every  description,  including  the  dish-tow- 
.els,  done  ou  Monday.  And  1  think  it  is  better 
to  suffer  some  inconvenience  than  to  interfere 
with  stated  regulations. 

One  thing  a  bout  “  managing  help."  I  think 
many  people  suffer  from,  and  that  is  “  inter¬ 
ference.”  The  servant  in  the  kitchen  must 
have  a  good  degree  of  liberty  of  action,  and  if 
she  only  gets  her  work  done  and  done  fairly 
well,  it  is  much  better  to  let  her  do  her  own 
managing.  I  don’t  much  like  to  tell  how  I  do, 
because  I  do  very  badly  1  know;  but  in  some 
things  I  might  do  worse,  perhaps  I  never  go 
into  my  kitchen  with  the  air  of  overseeing 
things.  If  I  ibink  it  uecessary  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  I  make  it  a  point  to  have  an 
errand,  and  of  course  I  see  everything  at  a 
glance,  and  if  anything  is  wrong  I  allude  to  it 
incidentally.  To  have  the  mistress  of  the 
house  “poking”  around  in  tbo  kitchen  I  can 
well  understand  is  a  “nuisance”  to  a  servant, 
and  if  the  mistress  has  the  management  well 
in  hand  there  is  nothing  adequate  gained  by 
it.  Neither  do  I  a llow  anybody  to  use  the 
kitchen  as  a  place  to  “stand  around  in.” 
When  I  find  things  going  wrong  or  being 
wasted,  I  scatter  the  blame  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  point  the  moral  of  the  bad  business 
with  “desperate  keenness.” 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


MABKET  GARDENERS,  AS, 

lor  AVliolcsale  Price  List  of  DOKK’S  IOWA 
SEE1».  C.  W.  DOiiK  &  (  O., 

lies  Moines,  Iowa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,^1 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
-  and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITAB1.K  F^ll  RTJHAL  HOMES. 

THE  AAIEKKA.N  SliUS  COMPANY, 
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ORANGE  SHORTCAKE. 

One  quart  of  flour,  two  rpoonfuls  of  butter, 
a  teaspoonful  and-a  half  of  baking  powder,  a 
little  salt  and  sweet  milk  to  mix.  Sift  the 
baking  powder  with  the  flour  and  rub  the 
butter  through  it.  Mix  as  soft  as  possible. 
Roll  into  two  thin  sheets  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  Tiie  oranges  should  be  peeled,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  freed  from  seeds  nnd 
sugared  at  least  an  hour  before  wonted. 
When  the  pastry  is  done,  put  the  oranges 
between  the  layers  and  serve  with  sweetened 
cream.  A  Southern  Housekeeper. 


POMONA  X ritSF.lt  Y  — 5.000 
KIEKKKH’S  HYflHll'  PK.vKS  In  Or- 
eliard  and  50.000  In  Nursery,  prop, 
agated  exclusively  from  Stand  rds 
No  Budsor  Solon,  taken  from  Dwarfs 
NiniTS  srPKFtB  strawberry  HAN- 
SELL  Raspberry,  Blackberries.  New 
Qrnprs  and  Currant*.  Fruit.  Shade 
and  Omsmcntnl  Trees,  vines  and 
J’lanta  in  variety.  Catalogue  free. 
W.M.  PA  ItUY,  Parry  P.  O..  N.  .1. 


SPICED  APPLES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  varieties 
of  apples  are  decaying  The  following  is  one 
of  our  way9  of  saving  the  fruit:  Four  pounds 
of  juicy,  good  cooking  apples  peeled  but  left 
whole;  two  pounds  of  light  brown  sugar; 
baJfan  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon;  an  ounce  of 
whole  cloves  and  a  pint  of  vinegar,  Put  the 
vinegar,  sugar  and  spice  into  a  preserving 
kettle  aud  let  come  to  a  boil,  put  in  the  apples 
and  nook  gently  until  the  fruit  is  tender. 
Turn  into  a  Btone  pot  and  cover  tightly 

Mary  B. 

FRIED  CABBAGE. 

The  cabbage  should  be  boiled,  drained  and 
cold.  Chop,  add  pepper,  salt,  two  spoonfuls 
of  melted  butter  and  two  of  sweet  cream. 
Turn  into  a  frying-pan  aud  cook  until 
browned,  K.  L. 
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educated  and  r  metical  growers  now-  assent  to  our 
motto  “•  That  I  hr  liii  tlier  \ni  tliM  <-iis  are 
grown  the  earlier  their  product  will  be.” 

Vv.' otter  this  v-i  a  full  line  ,>i  stan.lanl  Potatoes, 
i  ue  to  name,  gr  vvn on  dry  uvl;in-t ;  S^  ii  iyto  iind 
Stem  V\  It  W mte RussianOats  tun  <;* Cab 
buartusAKlto  beoiw  wo^k  rmlier  thau  >n*j  iv  i :  Ic ;  our 
N*»cth  SL»r  Vi-lkny  lXt;t  (Vru  »tilLt-.io.Pb  The  lc.nu  nnd 
forfSadci  i.so.iuMl  to  Mryi  of  onion  tv**  '!,  toiuutoes, 

o-ir-nu.  1 vYu.s  ket .  :i  t'vd .  ue  •  id  ij  i»?  crop,  ail 


Small  Fruits  In  Texas. 

On  Nov.  10,  I  had  ripe  and  green  fruit  on  a 
Cuthbert  Raspberry  bush,  received  from  a 
New  Jersey  nursery,  on  April  80.  and  set  out 
on  the  22d.  Freni  May  28,  until  the  last  night 
of  August,  not  even  a  gu<  d  shower  fell  on  uiy 
premis  s.  With  me,  raspberrl  *s  tlds  year  suf¬ 
fered  less  than  bluckberrlea,  or  even  native 
dewberries,  or  Mustang  g» ape-vines  within 
100  feet  of  them,  aud  l  am  delighted  with  my 
success  thus  far.  p.  b. 

Travis  Co. ,  Texas. 


OWttK.vin  <u  IU1L  khh*  to  am. 
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IN  fff  ofTer  to  Market  <  ardeuers  t  armi*r*  and 
Others  In ‘wrested  In  having  good  Ireah  Soids.M  large 
stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  choice  Vegetable  and 
Farm  Seed*  In  cultivation;  also  a  great  many  kinds 
of  Kurm  and  Gardcu  ItupUmeuts  All  luqulrics 
promptly  answered 

ItV  i 'hotee  ONION  SEED  uspeoluD.v 
Address  It.  II  1IAW I  KY. 

Seed  and  Iinivtcincni  \>  n rehon.c. 

I92S  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BIG  BOB  and  NIGH’S  SUPERB 


SAVE  MONEY  ;  AFf  |\C'  GOOD  IN  QUALITY 
TRY  OUR  '  VLCUw  i  LOW  IN  PRICE. 

Market  Gardeners, Merchants, Farmers 

and  all  olhem  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds 
bv  pound,  on  nee  and  bushel.  For  price  list  and 
set  f  ii  I'cuiic  Ve««  tn!>*r  <  nr*h*.  send  '  *u  rad 

dress  on  ^stat  JKUOMF  B.  RIl'EA  CO, 

Cambridge  Valley  tired  Gatdens.)  *  aiuhrtilgi  ,  N.  \ 


"  Ar--  the  HIUOKST  ami  BEST  .Strawberries  yet  lutro 
dueed  "  For  Descriptive  Circular,  lowest  prices,  and 
best  stock,  address  propagator,  J,  W.  NIGH,  Plqua,''. 


Hnrsforil’s  Acid  Pliosplmle 

As  a  Refrigerant  Drink  In  Fevers. 

Dr  C  H.  H.  DAVIS,  Meriden,  Couu. ,  says* 
“1  have  used  it  as  a  pleasaut  aud  cooling 
drink  in  fevers,  aud  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  it.” — Adv. 


For  Home  Gardens.  Our  It- 

i.i  smvrxnciAttpt  x  Mas l  \t  is 
i  U.LUIllul  boon  ymrs  •in.:,  mall. 
scnii  lot-  it  and  examine  c  ar 
prices  ansi  i—  as.  MAR* 
kET  GARDENERS 

. _ —  at  once  tar  oar  wiiotesiO" 

Sov  oi  loo-  list.  Sent  FREE. 
j.  it.  non r  a-  c«T.. 
liaCKFORD,  ILl.. 


In  good  Dollar  Collections.  Send  lor  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  t  ew  and  flue  Green  house  Bedding  and 
Harov  plant*  and  Seeds  A.tdres* 

E  C».  UIl.I.KU,  Wading  Kiver,  N.V. 
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Saturday,  Jan.  30. 1883. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  had  the 
first  snow  storm,  to  oover  the  ground,  since 

1849 . That  fottr-o’ck  cfe-in-tbe- morning 

comet  won’t  afford  excuses  for  staying  up  all 
night  for  the  next  652  years,  as  its  “  period  ” 
has  been  fixed  at  that  figure. .......  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Government  should  buy  the 

house  in  which  Lincoln  died,  for  $15,000 . 

. .  .The  Girard  estate  in  Philadelphia 

left  by  Stephen  Girard  for  educational 
purposes,  is  now  valued  at  $9,630,000, 
and  the  financial  report  of  the  receipts  shows 
they  amounted  last  year  to  $1,033,807,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  balance  from  1881  of  $91,000,  and  the 

expenditures  of  the  year  were  $994,000  . 

Boston  is  reviving  the  talk  abouc  that  World’s 
Fair  the  Hub  was  all  agog  about  a  year 

ago . Troops  sent  to  remove  intruders 

from  Indian  Reservation,  Poplar  River,  Mon¬ 
tana . Terrible  blizzards  in  Manitoba, 

Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week— railroads  all  blockaded  by 
snow  and  numerous  deaths  from  freezing,  es¬ 
pecially  among  recent  settlers  nnacqainted 
with  the  rapid  variations  of  climate  and  un¬ 
prepared  for  its  extreme  severity.  Un¬ 
usually  cold  weather  extend*  d  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Gulf,  and  most  of  the  way  east 
to  the  Atlantic.  Another  extremely  cold 
“wave”  on  its  way  hither  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  West  now . Two  broken  banks, 

two  swindling  bank  presidents  and  cashiers, 
and  thousands  of  swindled  poor  depos¬ 
itors  in  Jersey  City.. ..... .United  States 

troops  directed  to  “preserve  order ’’among 
belligerent  Creek  Indians. ... ..Disastrous 

fires  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  late. 
The  monev  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  New- 
hall  House  at  Milwaukee  was  about  $500, OfK); 
but  sadder,  much  sadder  still,  is  the  loss  of  102 
people,  cremated  in  the  horrible  furnace. 
The  keeper  of  the  bar-room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  hotel  has  been  arrested  tor  setting 
the  place  on  fire,  and  has  been  removed  from 
jail,  for  fear  of  being  lynched  by  a  mob, 
He  was  in  great  financial  distress  and  very 
heavily  insured  The  fire  began  in  his  place 
and  many  circumstances  indicate  that  he 
atrociously  set  fire  to  the  building . Sun¬ 

day  la«t  the  Planters’  House,  the  oldest  hotel 
in  St.  Louis,  was  partly  burned  Tremendous 
scare  among  the  guests.  Only  three  people 

lost — all  male  servants — suffocated . . 

Tuesday  morning  Tweedle  Hall,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  a  famous  meeting  place  for  political  con¬ 
ventions,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire.  No 
lives  lost,  but  loss  of  properly  amounted  to 
$300,000  N umerons  otb er  great  fl  res  East,  West 
and  South . The  loss  by  fires  through¬ 

out  the  United  States  the  past  year  is  put  at 
$90,006  000,  by  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Bulle¬ 
tin,  from  careful  examination  of  fig¬ 
ures . .  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 

Pennsvivania  Legislature  on  Wednesdav  last, 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  accept  passes  from  railroad 
companies.  This  form  of  bribing  legislators, 
judges,  and  the  servants  of  the  people,  should 

be  prohibited  and  punished  everywhere . 

The  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  forbidding  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  aid,  the  levee,  and  the 
Holford  houds,  was  adopted  i"  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  30  to  1,  last  Wednesday.  It  will  also 

pass  the  House . Of  the  46,162,738  bnshelB 

of  grain  shipped  to  Europe  from  New  York 
in  1882,  not  a  Bingle  bushel  went  under  the 

American  flag . Polk,  the  Tennessee 

swindler,  it  is  said,  really  feels  his 
disgrace.  Marvelous  I . .  Con¬ 

gressman  Shackelford  of  North  Carolina, 
is  dead,  and  Congressman  Herndon,  of  Ala., 

is  dying . Counsel  in  the  Star-route 

cases  still  wrangling . There’s  little  doubt 

but  a  law  will  be  passed  for  two  cent  postage. 

. The  projected  treaty  with  Mexico 

admits  to  this  country,  free  of  duty,  82  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  24  are  already  on  the  free  list, 
and  six  are  not  produced  here;  sngar  and  to¬ 
bacco  are  the  only  home  products  the  new 
treaty  adds  to  the  free  list.  Not  much  com¬ 
petition  is  feared  from  them.  In  return,  Mex¬ 
ico  admits,  free  of  duty,  all  hardware,  tools, 
and  machinery  adapted  for  mining  and  agri¬ 
culture . The  project  of  laying  that  new 

sub- Atlantic  cable,  under  the  auspices  of 
.Tames  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  N.  Y-  Herald; 
Mr.  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  and  others,  and  which  was  to  deal  so 
fatal  a  blow  to  monopoly,  iB  said  to  have 

collapsed . Senators  elected  to  the  United 

States  Senate  are: — Illinois  elects  Gov.  Cnl- 
lom,  aged  53,  who  has  served  three  terms  in 
Congress,  in  the  House,  and  has  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  ability  and  integrity.  Texas  has 
re-elected  the  Hon.  Richard  Coke,  a  native  of 


Virginia,  but  a  resident  of  Texas  for  many 
years;  an  able  lawyer;  elected  Governor  in 
1874,  and  re-elected  in  1876.  Senator  M  W. 
Ramson  has  been  re-elected  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  Maine  Senator  Wm.  P.  Frye  has  been 
re-elected;  Tennessee  has  reelected  Senator 
Ishani  G  Harris  and  Arkansas  8enator  A.  H. 
Garland.  Senator  Hoar  has  been  re-elected 
by  Massachusetts,  and  Senator  8aulsbury  by 

Delaware . Reverend  Hicks,  Guiteau’s 

spiritual  adviser,  has  just  transferred  his  in¬ 
terest  in  that  miscreant’s  skeleton  to  Surgeon- 

General  Crane . In  order  to 

keep  up  or  raise  the  price  of  coal  the  wealthy 
coal  companies  of  Pennsylvania  have  de¬ 
cided  to  stop  the  coal  production  for  three 
days  each  week  until  the  end  of  February — 
starving  miners  and  a  shivering  public. ...... 

Clark  Mills,  the  sculptor  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  at  the  National  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  other  similar  works,  died  Saturday. 

. Gov.  Ordway,  of  Dakota,  says  in  his 

Message  to  the  Legislature  that  the  population 
of  the  Territory  has  doubled  in  two  years, 
and  now  reaches  360  000,  and  that  the  amount 

of  taxable  property  is  $50,000,000 . . . 

President  Arthur  has  signed  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Bill . . . 


Brain  Workers. 

In  this  country  nearly  every  active  busi¬ 
ness  or  profess  ional  mao  is  overworked,  and 
suffers  from  waste  of  vitality.  Few  reach 
the  age  of  forty-five  without  this  waste  of 
vital  force  showing  itself  in  some  form  of  dis¬ 
ease  more  or  Iobs  troublesome  or  dangerous. 

Now,  unless  something  can  be  done  to  re¬ 
new  the  wasted  vital  force,  these  diseased 
conditions  must  go  on  increasing  until  aD 
utter  break-down  is  the  result.  Many,  warned 
in  time,  retire  from  business  or  professional 
life  and  seek  in  change  and  relaxation  a 
measure  of  the  health  which  they  have  lost. 
With  much  the  larger  number,  this  retire¬ 
ment  is  felt  to  be  impossible;  and  they  go  on 
sufferin  g  and  failing  until  the  disastrous  end 
comes  in  paralysis,  softening  of  the  brain,  or 
sudden  death. 

As  a  restorer  of  vital  force ,  it  has  been 
lately  shown  from  the  results  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twelve  years,  that  Compound  Ox- 
gen  is  the  most  efficient  agent  yet  discovered 
by  the  medical  pi'ofession.  Its  use  by  over¬ 
worked  business  and  professional  men  would 
save  many  hundreds  of  lives  every  year ,  and 
give  to  thousands  more  the  ability  to  work 
without  the  weariness,  exhaustion  and  peril 
which  now  attend  them.  A  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  containing  large  reports  of 
cases  and  full  information,  sent  free  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

- ♦  •  » 
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Saturday,  Jan.  20,  1882. 

The  North  Carolina  cotton  crop  will  be,  it 
is  thought,  500  00ft  bales  less  than  last  year’s 
crop.  Mnch  of  that  left  in  the  fields  is  badly 
damaged  by  late  extraordinarily  heavy  snows 
Virginia’s  cotton  crop  will  also  be  less  by 
several  thousand  bales . Dogs  destruc¬ 

tive  among  sheep  in  places  too  numerous  to 

be  specified . The  American  Short-horn 

Herd-book,  published  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by 
Allen  &  Bailey,  since  1846,  was  turned  over 
to  the  Short-horn  Breeders’  Association  last 
Saturday,  on  payment  of  $25,000.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  purchased  the  American  and  the 
Ohio  Short-horn  Records.  All  will  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  American  Short-horn  Herd-book, 
to  be  published  at  Chicago . The  num¬ 

ber  of  flouring  and  gristmills  in  the  United 
States,  in  1S80,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  U.  S.  Census  Department,  was  24  332, 
employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  $177,- 
861,878,  and  employing  58  407  persons,  to 
whom  was  paid  $17,422,816  The  raw  mate¬ 
rial  used  was  valued  at  $441,525,225,  from 
which  a  product  waB  obtained  worth  $505,- 
161,712.  These  figures  show  an  average  of 
2.4  persons  per  mill,  eash  person  receiving  a 
yearly  compensation  of  about  $298  Jt  shows 
also  an  average  earning  of  each  mill  of  $2,- 

615  per  annum . A  new  cattle  disease  in 

Europe,  caused  by  a  minute  fungus,  shews 
itself  by  an  enlargement  aud  ulceration  of  the 
tongue.  It  also  attacks  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  jaws,  and  appears  inside  and  outside  the 
throat  in  form  of  tumors.  Reported  to  be 

very  destructive  among  young  stock . 

The  Washington  County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural 
Society  already  aspires  to  have  Gov.  Butler, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  orator,  at  its  fair,  m 

September . . . . 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  granting  to  the  Puget  Sound  and  Canadian 
Railway  and  Immigration  Co.  the  right  of 
buying  public  land  along  its  routein  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  at  the  rate  of  200  000  miles  for 
each  10  milee  of  railroad  for  $1  25  an  acre. . . . 
The  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Amber  Cane  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  American  Hotel,  Geneva,  N.  Y..  on 


Wednesday,  Feb.  7,  opening  at  10  A.  M.  All 
interested  in  the  growing  of  sorghum  and  the 
manufacture  of  its  products  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  Full  information  on  all 
topics  connected  with  the  matter  will  be  given 
and  a  fine  line  of  implements  of  culture  and 
manufacture  will  be  on  exhibition.  C.  J. 

Reynolds,  Sec  ,  Corning,  N.  Y. . . Payne 

is  preparing  for  another  invasion  of  Okla¬ 
homa . The  Iowa  Sheep  Breeder’s  Asso¬ 

ciation  met  at  Des  Moines  on  Jan  10  at  the 
same  time  as  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
They  declined  to  vote  $50  towards  helping  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  committee  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  National  Manufacturers 
and  Wool  growers  to  look  after  the  wool  in¬ 
terests  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff . The 

fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  took 
place  at  Elgin,  Jan  10.  They  are  opposed  to 

meddling  with  ths  tariff  on  wool...... . 

The  Dominion  Government  is  about  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  measure  shortening  the  process  of 
obtaining  land  patents  in  the  Northwest. .... 

A  Missouri  bee  raiser  lately  transferred  his 
150  hives  to  Florida  that  his  bees  may  keep 
busy  all  the  Wintei  in  that  land  of  flowers; 
and  on  the  Mississippi  there  are  bee  boats  that 
carry  hives  up  and  down  that  river  to  keep 
pace  with  the  blooming  of  the  flowers....  The 

Pa.  State  Board  of  Agricnlture  held  a  meeting 
last  Wednesday  and  elected  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  James  Miles,  of  Erie,  was  elected 
President ........  The  N  Y  American  Merino 

Sheep  Breeders’  Association  met  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  in  annual  session.  The 
officers  were  re-elected.  Oppostion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  wool. 
........The  N.  Y.  Fanciers’  Club,”  patroniz¬ 
ing  poultry,  pigeons,  and  pet  stock,  will  hold 
their  exhibition  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 

in  this  city,  on  Feb.  13-16 . Gray  sq  >ir- 

rels  are  so  troublesome  in  Connecticut  that 
the  farmers  wish  to  exterminate  them,  and 
they  are  being  killed  in  great  numbers.  A 
party  of  three  recently  bagged  105  in  a  day. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Saturday,  Jan.  20,  1882. 
While  drought  and  cold  are  characteristic  of 
the  Winter  here  with  heavy  snow  in  places; 
across  the  Atlantic  rains  unprecedented  in 
severity  within  living  memory  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  all  over  the  Continent,  and  heavy  rains 
with  extremely  heavy  snow-storms  have  done 
mnch  mischief  in  Great  Britain.  All  the  large 
rivers  of  Europe  have  overflowed  their  banks 
since  the  end  of  November  and  caused  an 
enormous  loss  of  property,  especially  agricul¬ 
tural,  nearly  everywhere.  Great  numbers  of 
farm  stock  of  all  kinds  have  been  drowned; 
fences  and  farm  buildings  have  been  swept 
away,  together  with  stacked  grain  and  hay 
and  other  stored  farm  products.  Many  lives 
too  have  been  lost,  much  rich  land  has  been 
ruined  or  greatly  injured  by  heavy  deposits 
of  sand,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
low  country  along  *be  great  rivers  and  their 
multitudinous  tributaries  can  recover  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  floods.  The 
European  floods  are  more  disastrous  than  ours 
as  most  of  the  country  they  spread  over 

is  far  more  thickly  settled... . Several 

earthquakes  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  Spain, 
during  the  week. .......  As  usual  most  of  the 

English  news  is  Irish.  Marwood,  the  English 
hangman,  has  been  kept  pretty  busy  of  late 
in  the  Emerald  Isle  hanging  people  convicted 
of  agrarian  murders.  Thursday  Parnell’s 
land  was  plowed  gratuitously  by  friendly 
farmers.  His  place  is  for  sale  The  timber 
on  the  estate  is  valued  at  $75,000,  aud  the  en. 
tire  5,000  acres  at  a  rental  of  from  30s  to  £2 
an  acre.  Estimated  at  the  former  figure  aod 
allowing  only  15  years’  purchase,  the  value  of 
the  estate  in  the  maiket  now  ought  to  be 
$560,000.  He  baH  Borne  good  house  property 
in  Dublin  besides . In  France  the  sensa¬ 

tion  of  the  week  has  been  a  “manifesto”  of 
Prince  Napoleon  placarded  extensively  in 
Paris  and  through  Ihe  country  declaring  the 
Republic  a  failure  end  demanding  a  plelte- 
eite,  or  vote  of  all  the  males  entitled  to  a  vote, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  adopted.  The  thing  has  caused  a 
great  Bensation  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  ordering  the  banishment 
from  France  and  Algeria  of  all  dependents 
and  relatives  of  former  dynasties  who  ruled 
France,  including,  of  course,  the  Orleans 

princes . 

At  Berditscbeff,  during  the  performance  of 
a  circus,  the  building  took  fire  on  Jan.  13,  and 
300  persons  perished.  Birdisscheff  is  a  town 
of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
and  1b  important  for  its  commerce  and  its 
fairs.  The  population  is  over  50,060,  mostly 

Jews .  Reports  in  Armenia,  Asia  Minor, 

of  widespread  conspiracy  against  Turkish 
rale.  Armenia  is  mostly  Christian,  and  is 
composed  of  Turkish,  Persian  aud  Russian 
Armenia — just  as  Poland  is  made  up  of  Aus¬ 
trian,  Prussian  and  Russian  Poland . 

The  Duchess  of  Connaught,  daughter  of  the 


late  Czar,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  at  Windsor  Cap- 

tie,  England.  Saturday  last. . . . 

Alarming  reports  of  a  conspiracy  of  Legiti¬ 
mists  (the  followers  of  <be  Count  de  Cbam- 
bord)  chiefly  in  the  west  of  France.  From 
30  000  to  150,000  men  are  said  to  be  regimented 
and  armed  ready  for  a  rising  at  the  word  of 
command,  to  restore  monarchy  to  France. 

. A  new  form  of  government  i«  soon  to  be 

set  up  in  Egypt,  under  the  Khedive;  but 
things  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  in  reality 
Great  Britain  will  virtually  take  possession 
of  the  country . 


Chicago’s  Largest  Horse  Dealer.— 
James  D.  Beckett  says:  “I  Bell  large  numbers 
of  one- half  and  three-fourths  blood  French, 
Clydesdale  and  English  horses;  principally 
French  horses,  because  they  are  sought  after 
more  than  any  of  the  other  breeds,  and  com¬ 
mand  higher  prices.  This  is  because  they 
last  longer  on  our  pavements  and  give  better 
satisfaction  to  those  who  buy  them  to  wear 
out.” — Chicago  Tribune.  These  horses  are 
largely  bred  in  the  West,  M.  W.  Dunham, 
Wayne,  TIL,  having  imported  and  bred  nearly 
1,000  stallions  and  mares,  and  now  has  some 
400  on  hand  for  breeding  purposes.— Ad®. 


Coughs.  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
will  allay  irritation  which  induces  coughing, 
giving  relief  in  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Con¬ 
sumptive  and  Throat  troubles. — Adv. 

- 4  «■  4 - 

Tropic  Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box  — Ad®. 

«»»-  - 

♦Lydia  E.  Pinkbam’s  great  Laboratory, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  is  turning  out  millions  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  her  celebrated  compound,  which  are 
being  sent  to  the  four  windp,  and  find  their 
way  to  all  lands  under  the  sun  and  to  the  re¬ 
motest  confines  of  modern  civilization. — Adv. 


The  Scarlet,  Cardinal  Red,  Old  Gold 
Navy  Blue,  Beal  Brown,  Diamond  Dyes  give 
perfect  results.  Any  fashionable  color,  10 
cents. — Adv. 


Ay er’s  Cathartic  Pills  cleanse  the  system, 
stimulate  the  appetite  and  digestive  organs, 
vitalize  the  blood,  and  thus  renew  the  golden 
age  of  youth. — Adv. 

- »  •  »  - - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  cleared 
out  by  “Rough  on  Rats.”  15c. — Adv. 


As  an  after-dinner  pill,  to  promote  digestion, 
Ayer’s  Pills  are  wonderfully  effective. — Adv. 

- »4» 

Humors, Scrofula, Ulcers  vanish  before  Ben¬ 
son’s  Sk  in  Cure.  Internal  aud  external.  Adv. 


Bnrnett’ft  focoalne, 

Will  Save  the  Hair. 

And  keep  it  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  because  it  will  stimulate  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  restore  the  natural  action  upon 
which  its  growth  depends. 

Burnett's  Flavoring  Extracts  are  ab¬ 
solutely  pure.— Ad®. 


£!)f  iilorSuls. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Jan.  20. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “  regular  ”  wheat  is  3%  to  4c.  higher  for 
cash  and  4>£c.  higher  for  Feb.;  but  steady 
for  “all  the  year”;  No.  2  Red  Winter  3c. 
higher;  corn  8%c.  higher  for  cash;  2>£c. 
higher  for  Feb. ;  l%o  higher  for  May.  Oats 
2e.  higher.  Rye  4>£c.  higher.  Barley  lc. 
higher.  Flux  seed  Sc.  higher.  Butter  steady. 
Eggs  lc.  higher.  Hogs,  cattle  and  sheep 
higher  on  the  whole. 

WbkAt  llrm:  Kogulnr  *1  ill:  January,  $1  KVa  Febru¬ 
ary:  fti.OSS*  May;  9',>«i«2hiC.  all  the  year:  No  a  Red 
Winter,  $1.12  cash;  96bie  January;  9IMi@9l’}|io ,  all 
the  year.  No  !i  91c;  rejected  6le.  No  2  Chicago 
Spring  $lJl)Jk6I0>  eiwh:  WmWSfe-  January 
all  tile  year;  w7Aty.t9.He  February;  ftl.UHH  .May.  No. 
8  Chicago  Sprint!,  H0)6ci  reject*  rt  Bile.  CORN,  strong  at 
6I?Jia6'm'.  cash  «Se,  January t  MCPWiV&v.  February  5t>H 
@57c.  May;  MHc  ail  the  vrnr:  rejected,  I5WJ-  Oats 
steady  at  S7sj3T*t''  oawb:  S7l*e  January  37®37y|,e  Feb¬ 
ruary.  XiftAc  ail  the  jear.  May,  rejected, 

33c  H>  k  linn  at  6t®t>’iHc-  tUuucv  steady  at  -ikASlc. 
Kl.*Xskhp  firm  at  ft!  l&W&l  2«c;  wood  crushing  on 
track,  ft..21V»:  rejected,  ftl.'fll;  choice  Russian.  ftl.14. 
BUTTKH  steady  ;ereainery.  fair  to  fancy  ,i£V«  ,'IHi\  dairies, 
good  to  choice  23co tSc  packing  atnek,  1 2« I. He  Knots 
steady  at  2fi®2?c.  DrukkKd  Hoob— Go.  d  lots.  $7.20 
(c 7  2.)  Pork  ftl7.2f(Uil*.S0  cash;  ftl'i.SMo  690  all 
the  year  $17-10617.  l5  Jautiaryi  $17.4  K  bruary; 
®i7.l>Av  MarcJi.  Labd— 1U.M44M 'O.H5e  cosh.  10.07 
10,7  0  January!  Ill  7  3*0®  in  75  \  Fcbrua'y:  lUfi7*yc. 
March.  IIi.uk— G.  on  talked,  $?..M!ku, 6.  ft.  h.  ary  fe  23 
(a.tt.89  light.  $3  I'4li  .V>;  skips,  SI  2fie  r.  ’ll;  Closed  *(!*KI. 
lower  than  yesterday.  CATTi.B-l’rleeiisiea'Iy  except 
on  low  grades,  of  which  the  supply  was  heavy,  prime, 
$6  2ttei6.So,good  toi  hnle.  Shipping, ft', 40d.lt  Uncommon 
to  fair,  HU  butchPrs  ID  full  aui  ply  hut  w.ak; 

common  to  fulr  $2.  u'M. S;  in  ilium  lo  go' d.  $1.27® 
4.10;  Stocker*  and  fe»  ders.  $J®4  28.  Sinor  Maiket 
slow:  b  tier  uuallrlrgsniiriy:  pi  free.  $0  Str*a5,75;  good 
to  choice,  84.73®.-)  75,  common  to  fair,  ft-iia, l.to,  qual¬ 
ity  rather  poor, 

St.  Louib. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  lo.  higher;  No. 
8  Red  Foil  2c.  higher.  Corn  higher. 


Dried  Fruits.— Market  has  a  firm  tone  and  owners 
of  choice  or  fancy  fruit  unwllll  g  to  negotiate  for 
what  they  enn  nt  present  obtain.  Demand  fair, 
though  to  some  extent  kept  close  down  to  actual 
orders. 

Southern  apples,  ordlnaryto  good,  tJ4<fc~)40:  do. 
do.,  flue  to  choice,  »6»«9<c:  do  fancy.  ‘jSi(S9Stc; 
Western  ordinary.  6J*<a.7e;  do  fair  to  good 
IHc,  choice  lots,  S®K!4tC:  State,  sliced,  8M<a8Mc:  do. 
quarters,  8tii8>6<N:  applus,  evaporated.  bi<ai5$jc;  do. 
choice,  ring  cut,  itkiUlfi^c:  fancy  selections,  I7c.i 
Peaches,  Southern.  Si&'Jo;  do.  Carolina,  good  to  fancy. 
12@Dc;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  10<iSl8^c:  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled,  2.va'2tit$c;  do  do.  unpeeled,  17® 
U}<io;  unpccled  pooches  halves,  fivSiScbi;  do.,  qunr 
tors,  Plums,  Southern.  Ht«l4Mc;  do.  State, 

Cherries  ik®2*C;  Blackberries,  7J<i(S»73ic.: 
Raspberries,  SOo ,  Huckleberries.  13Vt,e. 

Ecus.  -The  market  is  tint  and  unsettled . 

Fancy  stock,  in  bins..  *  on*.  .vTi^Xic:  State 
a  i  d  Vennsj  lvsnls  lh  bids.,  28<a29e;  choice  Western, 
S P(«o  Oe :  ot Ler  Western.  23®SSc  -  Canadian,  fine,  In 
bbfs,  76®J(ic;  Southern,  prime,  '*(g,.'ioe;  all  kinds,  poor 
to  good,  Pira'l-.e;  limed  State,  lt-(«*19c;  do.Cauada  and 
Western,  17®18c. 

Fresh  Fruits.—  Receipts  of  applet  are  light  and  the 
demand  Is  very  dull.  Lots  a  tritle  off,  ometktep- 
'rui  well,  can  nniy  be  forced  out  at  very  low  prices. 
Holders  of  strictly  sound  stock  In  store,  are  still 
firm  and  not  olfe> lug  their  finest  at  present  prl<  ea. 
Grapes  dull.  Cranberrit  s  quiet.  Florida  oranges 
tule  steuuy  for  choice.  Peanut*  higher  and  tirrn. 

Apples.  Wesiv.ru  N.  V,  mixed  Iota,  EV.oUts-tl'O  per 
bid;  do.  Baldwins,  *3.0o«vl.5U;  Greenings,  *3  u0®4.0(J; 
windfalls,  do  *1.?3<<»'2.25.  Grapes,  w.  N  V.,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  -14x60,  Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  V  bbL 
H-l.50kpls.iO;  do.  good  to  prime,  *17  U0®U.l)U  do  is 
crate,  *4.uo®*4.75;  do,  Jersey,  prime,  F  crate,  *4  OU 
<14-1., Vi;  do.  fair  to  good,  *>  crate.  *8.506*3  75:  Fla. 
oranges,  choice,  bright,  per  bbl.  box,  *3  50@3.75; 
do.  fair  to  good.  *2.50«i*2.75.;  Peanuts,  Virginia, 
ami  picked,  *<  a.,  do.,  fancy,  7<fl7Kc;  do., 

good  to  prime,  SJiiaw-ke;  Hickory  nuts,  t  bush., 
*1  8001.75 

Poultry  amj  Game.— Live  poultry— Spring  chick 
eu»,  uem  ii),  *  B>,  13® Ue:  do.  Western  and 

Southern  j2<»il3e.;  fowls.  Pennsylvania  and  Jer¬ 
sey  16c:  Stale.  Ittci  Western,  15@i0c.;  roostere 
old,  E  a.  8r<tVk',  Turkeys,  Jersey  ana  Pa  ♦  a  I6c; 
Western.  19®  fie;  ducks.  State,  Pa.  ana  Jersey,  E 
pair,  $UXK»i  75;  do.  Western,  7;c  i®*1.0U,  Geese, 
Western.  ♦  pair,  *1  5u®L73;  do.  State,  fa.,  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  f  pair,  *2tl>it2.23. 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys,  Jtrsey,  choice.  lS®20c.  • 
prime,  dry  picked,  i7®18c:  do  scalded,  lo^.Bc; 
do.  poor  to  fair  U01<k-  ,  c-upons,  large,  27®2?c  do. 
muaiI,  ii®26cj  xupis,  i!3®:>ie;  cbtikixns,  .enUaueiphw, 
la.ge,  r  pail  iU«.22e,  ho,  Philadeipiiia. mixed  weights, 

♦  lb,  Uk@20C;  CUICKeus,  Slate,  choice,  I  tie* 17c,  do. 
Western.  I50l6e.j  fowls.  Buck*  County  and  N.  J., 
prime,  15c,  do.  L.  L  and  N.J.,  fair  to  good,  18014c; 
do.  Philadelphia,  ary  picked,  pnme,  15 ,  do. 
State  and  western,  dry  picked,  14c,;  do.,  scalded, 
1 80S ,4c;  do.  fair  to  good,  li®i2c;  ducks.  State  and 
Western,  fair  to  good,  l'2«#i4o;  do,  Philadelphia 
Spring,  P  lb,  £.‘ii22e,  do.  State  and  Western  Spring, 
IbiiA&Jc;  geese.  PtUiwielpbia  young,  I5c.;  do,  State  and 
Western,  young,  ll<a>l3c;  uo,  fair  to  good,  s®10c. 

Game— Quail,  prime  **  do*.,  $2.w,  ralr  to  good 
*l'5U®1.7Ji  Partridges,  eastern  and  Mluuesola  50® 
75c,  do.  Slate  ana  oilier  \\  astern,  p  pair,  *..U®1.^5; 
Grouse,  do.  *1  UOvul.Ll  Woodcock,  r  pair,  iJdtiSoo.; 
tame  squabs,  ltgni  per  doxen,*3  .25<iS3.50;  ao  dark  do., 
$2.2*>W2  ;*U;  tame  pigeol-s.  live.  V  >*ajr,  35®40C;  Wild 
ducks,  H.  Ue  G.,  red  beads.  fUatGe..  do.  Western, 
red  heads,  73c@*l.UU;  do.  mallard.-,,  'V  pair,  tkHt>65o; 
do.  blue  wlug,  teal,  p  pair,  50® f,Jc.  do.  com¬ 
mon  P  pair,  350400;  Hare*,  P  pair,  30<285C;  Rab¬ 
bits,  undrawn,  P  pair,  35®3bc.;  do.  drawn,  P 
pair.  2U&75C. 

VB.iKrABLKS.— The  Irish  potato  market  Is  extremely 
dull,  and  local  cade  Is  light.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
Unit.  Russia  turnips  a  little  steadier. 

Pi. ta toes — K.i ri,  ctu»e,  Eastern  at  *3.15®!  UIJ;  State 
lots  Kt  *  .6.(317.87  P  bill.;  Uu  bank  at  *2.o26*2.8i  P 
bbl.;  Pc-rlcus  Stab',  p  bbL,  at  *0.45® '.td,  Snowflake, 

*  bbl.,  at  *7.37,0.3.8^:  IferCers,  Eastern,  *2.UUai2.25; 

sweet  putaioca,  *i  7i02.i5,  a,  loquaiUv.  Turnips— 
Russia,  p  otil  at  *uu»l  5U  Outuua,  wuite  at  *3.0Kd 
4  05  p  bbl.  do  Eastern  red,  at  *1.5oi®LU0P  bbl;  yel¬ 
low,  at  $ -..oh  a l.i.1  Beets,  P  bbl..  *1.75.  Uaouago,  P 
10',  *7®lo.  Ctt  rots  ut  75c  1.75  P  lit).  Squash  at 

*2.50<«3.00  p  bon  Cel.ry,  P  do*,  bunches  at  *l.kK»l  75 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


WANTED 


4  do..  8S®Sr.tkc  COKX  aa&MMic  cash  48Kte4»>*i>. 
Janu  rvi  l9«a49|$r..  February.  rffjfjo  March:  Mmc. 
April;  h'.’-^e.  M-iy  0 »-7s  At  -hiy® |tv  cash;  Hdfcje  Jan¬ 
uary;  SHViC  February;  38wS#Hc  all  the  year 
May,  Rvk,  *P«'..vt^tcc.  I1.vBI.lv  «teady;  sample  lots,  0) 
®85c;  Nebraska.  <i  GjWe  Hutti.u  steady;  dairy  S3® 
S3C:  creamery  5?  i4iK'.E(;iii;  xt-  ndy  *1  0  H'k»J0  Fokk 
easy  at  *17,25 ensh;  *17  (X)  January :  Job,  ilL-IO;*  7  U7I4 
February;  *17  50  May.  Laro  nominally  at  u«tya. 
Cattlk— Supply  light, demand  active  and  prb  o-  linn; 
exp  rts,  *9  ifiOh  fi  good  to  choI'T  shipping  steers, 
*5."0@5  nil;  light  <io.,  *4.4ite4  85;  common  to  fair 
buteh-rs’  stock,  si  7.">oi8,  vi;  goon  to  choice  do..  *3.75 
@*4’>0;  Stockers  ntid  feeders  *3  9Ur<t4  2'.  SHtiie  - 
market  st r- -eg  with  u  good  shipping  and  butchering 
demand,  and  prices  Ixt'er;  common  to  medium  mut¬ 
tons,  *3  9 '®4  25  fair  to  good,  84.2.r>@5  0";  prime  to 
fancy,  *5.75. i5.50.  Hons  — Light  and  heavy  grades 
strong;  packing,  *0hU@6  25;  butchers’ to  best  heavy, 

$6.20<g,0. 40. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  2c,  higher 
for  cash,  but  unchanged  for  Feb.  and  all  the 
year.  Corn,  new  ear,  a  shade  higher;  No.  2 
mixed,  steady.  Oats,  No.  2  mixed,  2^c. 
higher.  Rye  lc.  higher.  Bailey  from  Sc.  to 
5c.  higher.  Pork  25c,  higher.  Butter  un¬ 
changed.  Hogs  from  20c.  to  45c.  kiyhsr. 

Wheat  firm;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  *1.U3@1.0$V{  spot: 
*1.01  January  ;  87c.  February:  88c.  all  the  year.  Coax 
firm,  uew  cur,  48ta.Dlc,  No.  '7  mixed.  5l5*e.  spot,  54t£@ 
54^c  January;  94c.  February, 56c  May;  55»iic  all  trio 
year.  Oats  steady;  No.  2  mixed ,42@43c  spot;  35c.  Jan¬ 
uary;  38c  February  4ukc  May;  Ssiac.  all  the  year. 
Rye  firm  at  <-4@ti9c  Uaulhy  steady;  exira  No  3 
Fall,  *iOufl78c.  Fork  firm;  new,  *li  50@I7.76.  Laro 
quiet  at  *iu5u  Butticr  steady.  choU e  Western  re 
serve,  25c;  choice  Ceutral  uhlo,  2Uc  Hoos  Urm; 
common  and  light,  *i.6o®6.45,  packing  and  butchers'. 
*0. -KH3iO.su. 


Unoccupied 

Territory. 


The  “ACMB"  subjects  the  soil  to  the  sc*  Ion  of  s  (ru  utter  and  Leveler.si  dioi  he  Culling.  JLilting 
Turning  pi  ■  cei-s  of  •  uuble  row:  of  STEEJL  <  Ol  El  EKsh,  the  :  t-i  ullai  shi  pe  BXlem  Dpn.iiitlv  hli  h 
givt  i  in  men  ae  culling  power.  Thin-ite  ihnr  open  tious  of  crushing  tin  pi-  lex  cling  i  fl  lie  bi  r  und 
and  ihiiionglii}  pulxci  iziug  ihe  soil  are  perlormed  nt  tine  n  ml  1 1  e  some  lime.  The  entire  nlikence 
of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teelh  svoios  i  ul  mg  up  i  untlth.  Ills  especially  nilnpled  'o  Inverted  bi  d  t  nd 
hard  clay,  when  oibn  huiiew-  utterly  fi  U;  v  t  rks  i  ei  Icctly  on  light  i  oli,  und  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Culti¬ 
vator  that  cu  In  oxer  ike  entire  surlnce  of  the  ground. 

Highly  ctinjmeijoea  by  tcitLtific  sud  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  lecent  impiovtment  in  laim  Machixieiy,  while 

All  agree  that  “The  judicitus  use  of  an  implement  like  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before 

nlnnlino  n-ill  inni-.iuii  thu  vialh  In  m  TTivi.  to  Tin  Tinllsrs  nftr  A  era  n 


planting,  will  increase  the  yield  Irtm  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME’*  foi  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an 
inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  lelttr,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  by  oidetiog  one  ON  TRIAL.  "VV  e  will  send  it  on  tria  ,  and  if  it  does 
not  sun,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for 
mom  y  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tntd  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44 

Different  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE. 

HARRI5BI?Kg!’PA  .  I  MILLINGTON*  New  Jersey. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Tillage  is  Manure,”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  men- 


PBODUCB  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nk«v  York,  Saturday,  Jam  30,  1813 

Beans  and  Pic  as- Buyers  move  cautiously  and  cur¬ 
rent  urdeis  arc  based  uu  Immediate  wants.  Ruling 
quotations  arc  asking  r  ics  uuly 

Beaus,  u.urrovi .  icoc,  prune.  *3.10;  medium,  1882, 
choice,  *  .56  ditto,  pea,  choice,  smad,  *2  69;  uo. 
pea.  (marrow)  *2  tit),  do.  white  kidney,  1882.  choice. 
*3.70@3  76,  red  kidney,  1832,  choice,  *3.?u@3,75;  do.  tur¬ 
tle  soup,  *2  80@7.Sj;  do.  foreign  mediums,  new,  *2.30, 
do.  do.  old,  *2.20;  Peas,  green,  1832,  prime,  *L'25<fl,1.3i); 
Southern  be*  two  busuel  bag.  *2  7  @3  UU. 

Butter— The  market  Is  flat  and  tame.  There  Is  not 
much  ebaue--  lor  Slate  dairies  until  the  ritea  ini 
lowered  somewhat.  Uuly  a  tew  sales  tv-  re  made  to 
exporters  for  tue  week.  Roll  butter  i-t  slow  and  weak. 

ureauiery,  Iultcj ,  4uc:  choice,  35t»36c.  prime,  ol>a 
84c;  t air  to  goeu.,  » -so2ci  ordinary.  22a, 2>-  State 
dalrl.-K  •  nilr.  tun  and  Urkiu.  fancy,  29c  do.  do  good 
to  choice,  ai-mfSc  do  imiiniiau  tuns  and  palls,  (»uvy, 
S2c,  do.  euoici ,  .H.HitSlc;  do.  good.  2-u,t2VC;  Uo.  fair,  2*@ 
27c;  Slate  drains  dairy  eulli  e,  2><ai26c.;  do.  (Lue.23uo.Me; 
do.  fair  to  good,  2oiu.2.V.  mate  Welsh  tuns 
choice,  297,  Welsh  luim,  good  to  prime,  26«i23C; 
State  Welsh  tuna,  tun  to  good.  MWfic;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  tb u28o:  do.  dairy  ehotoe.  24@2-v, 
do.  good  Ui  prime,  Jju t2le;  do.  ordinary  to  fulr,  :7@ 
19c;  Western  ( acutry  .June,  choice,  16'^uilic  do.  fair  to 
good,  15<f*lbo;  ao.  choice  curruni  imote.  20@2lc.  do. 
lair  n-  g. aid  do.,  :6»iao;  do.  ordluary,  HiffiSJac;  West¬ 
ern  rolls,  1S@2J0. 

Brkadstukvs  and  Provisions.— a  fairly  active  ex 
pot  t  mid  modi  rate  J  bblug  trade  demand. 

Prlete  ol  Mour,  Feed  und  Meal.- FLoUh -No.  2.  *2.50 
@3  40,  latter  extreme,  super  line,  g.H.'xaii  HU,  laiiur  ex¬ 
treme,  eomiUwi.  to  tair  extra  state,  aoiWu*4.26,  good 
to  laucy  do  .  *-l.3u@t>  00;  Coinuion  to  goou  extra 
Wesu-ru.  *3 SO® i.l";  goou  to  choice,  S1.4.V* 7.31,  wur- 
uioii  to  good  extru  round  lump  Ohio,  *3  75@4.6<; 
good  Pi  chute*  do,  *4  50,  comuioh  lo  extra 

Minnesota.  *3.80@4  40.  clear,  *1  flo@5. 75;  rye  mix¬ 
ture,  &4  00@3  23;  naxera' extra,  *5  U0@6.00,  straight, 
*3.5J@o.3n.  patent,  *5  ;,@;.uu,  se  Louis  common  »o 
fair  t-ALrn,  *3.tO@4.30;  goou  to  very  choice,  *1  UJ 
@6.;5  patent  Winter  wheal  extra.  *-.7‘J@7.UO.  city 
mill  extra  Tor  W esi  [tulles.  *9.3o@'i.6i  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  *j6j@5.45.  Winter  wheat  patent,  *5.60x7  00, 
Southern  dour,  common  to  good  extra.  Sl.AH.i  -lU; 
good  to  choice  *9  7Ua6  7j.  Rye  flour  quiet,  steady, 
superltue  *335i»3  85.  duck  wheat  dour  less  plenty  ami 
tirm.  Sales  at  *J Xi@2.7.i.  Corn  meal  dul  ;  yellow 
Western.  *.1.75;  n  aim>  wine,  quot  d  *3,3iu.3.9u.  Ftu-d, 
4u  Cl,  SfR|@@HUC  tij  IS,  t-T  Hid;  81  Si,  DUc.  111!  IS,  VtH'ui 
*1.  sbui  pn,  *l‘lu@1.15.  rye  feed,  90o@*l. 

Rricix  oi  grain  w  u»ai  Market  unsettled  very 
moderate  tmslness  Tor  export  aud  llm.ted  sales  for 
cl.y  in  1 1  ■  1 II  p; ;  a  large  tiadC  (u  options.  U  tlgraili'd 
Spring,  *  .in  delliontl;  No  2  ft  team  >  *1  10  delivered: 
Uugi  ailed  VV  inter  re  ,  94c@*l*ti;  in  tier  for  choice 
Slate  No.  >  r.-d,  *I.IU!hiIh@1.I714.  do  steamer  No.  2 
red  *l.H@I.USi  No.  2  red,  *l.ll44@l.li  for  uerUllcuten 
*1.  6g,L  t.ki  delivered  No  1  reu  *l,Url*.  ungraiJeii 
white,  *1  0  utl  i;>«  Steamer  No,  3  white,  Vi@stc;  do. 
No  2  wlilte.JnC;  No.  2  WtUle,  *1  UlVjdjI.US;  No.  1  White, 
$1  13  for  certiOcstes;  No.  2  red  January.  *i  14@  .IIKL 
do  February  *1. 14>n@l.l5^j  Uu-  iUrkvl  quiet; 
West.ru,  68@- i;ic,  suui-,  iiHa.-l  ;  Can iuIm.  7U wife.  Bau¬ 
lky  Mu  rivet  llrm  ami  more  active;  No.2rowed  Sta'e, 
81c.  delivered;  u-roaed  85@!<2c;  ungraded  Canada  ,h5@ 
91c  Nu. 8 Cubada,86(!:  Weste  u.CHc.  Cube—  Ught  ex¬ 
port  aim  home  i  ritdc  demand,  largo  business  on  spec¬ 
ulative  account  ;U ugruded  »i  stern  mixed  Cua.'io; 
No  3  'O  u9t«c.  sleann-r  mixed  G •  yituai 48»- ,  now  No,  2 
in  idt-vutor  old  No,  2, 71c  in  elevator;  No.  2 
xed  January.  68tv#'!,i4u;  February  Oieqi.tiiii -qo  Oats 
— Market  uetive;  No  3,  uApal.c  No.  2,  4i-v,@l7.tjC  Tor 
ceri lUcatt-a.  ISHvitl^c  ueifvcrrd  No. 1  quoted  11*40; 
No  3  white  4i?»ii*4'v:;  No.  2  48>4l90;  No  1  quoted  52>»e; 
mixed  West.  ru  47i«49c;  while  <it>,  idte.'iU,VRi*,  mixed 
State,  49u4-19t*c;  white  State,  50te5214c;  No.  2  mixed, 
January,  47!q9sl7Mc.  February,  47, HFtDliHc, 

VISIBLE  SUPrLY  OK  UilALY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

CANADA. 

Jan.  13,  Jan.  14. 

1883.  1882. 

Wheat,  bush . 21.387,769  17.SNl.9lo 

Corn,  bush .  9,428,510  it, 681, 685 

Oats,  bush  . . .  .  4.47  .  21  2  66 1,090 

Bariev,  bush .  2,9u(!  444  2,3i2,lKi 

Rye.  bush .  1,510,239  1,273,115 

Cotton,— llu-re  Is  uo  decided  change  in  tho  market 
torrpmt  Ihcie  who  tut  much  demand  for  spot 
cotton.  Holdera  offered  with  enough  care  lu  prt*v  vlf 
a  pressure.  The  marke  may  be  culled  uomluaily 
steady. 

CURRENT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  clas- 
si  II  cation. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . .  7H  7  18-16  7  13-16 

Strict  ordinary .  715-16  814  8J* 

Good  ordluary .  8-ki  9  1-16  9  1-10 

Strict  good  ordinary .  9  3-16  91*  9hj 

Low  middling. . .  .  9  11-16  10  1U 

Strict  low  mlddUug .  1U  HIM  11119 

Middling .  111316  10  7-16  1U7-1U 

Good  Middling... .  HI!*  104-4  109-2 

Strict  good  midvlllug .  USB  11  11 

Middling  fair .  liy*  11W  llt« 

Fair .  .  12  12'-*  UJ4 

8TALHKD. 

Good  ordinary .  7 Vs  |  Iaiw  Middling,  85k 

Strict  good  ordinary.  .,  7  19-16  Middling  ..  9  7  16 

Cuekhk  —The  quantity  handled  was  small.  Ship 
pers  are  in  no  hurry  o  liny,  and  buyers  on  foreign 
m  count  would  not  opivaie.  Fancy  Fall  made  held 
about  us  he'ore,  bulls  not  selling  much. 

State  foot  ry ,  laucy  Fall,  1  jjx  Nc;  do  prime  to 
choice,  I2j4@]3t-;  do.  good,  i2Vti@i8oi  do  fair  li«>l'2c; 
do.  medium,  htolufe;  do  poor,  DOflU^u;  Ohio  Hats, 
choice,  lHloc;  do.  flue,  12la@13;  do.  fair  to  good,  IU 
@12c;  creamery  skims,  choice,  8lgc:  do.  good.  7Jhi@8ci 
do.  fair;  5@6c;  Pcnnsy Ivaula  skims,  faucy,  8S»@9c; 
do.  fair  to  fine,  6>2@ic;  skims,  Iron  clad.  9@6o. 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BETTER  anc 


CHEESE.  most  successfully  and  obtaining  ibe  largest  prullt.  New  developments  constantly  com 
euu  tor  our  Illustrated  CataUgue  01  52  tages. 


My  t  egi't-uble  itnd  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1  '<83  will  t>e sent  Lakh  to  til  a hu  ipply.v  Cusi--mers  of 
l.isi  sr-tsi.n  need  not  wnw  for  :t.  All  -•■■  -I  .-in:  from  my 
rvuiilisluuent  w.irtaaud  tol  elmlll  fresi:  ard  ireet-  name, 
so  Lip.  I  not  should  it  prove  otherwise.  1  a^ree  !>-'  relih  the 
nrdcr  gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  5  one -t 
the  ruost  extensive  to  t  _-  (bund  in  any  American  catalogue 
ami  a  lorge  pvtct '-f  it  i-.  of  my  own  gruwuu.  A»  the 
original  Introducer  of  Early  Ohio  i  RnrbstaL 
Potauwx  Marblehead  Early  Corn,  he  Hubbard 
Fquaslr,  Marblehead  Cabbage.  I,hlni»ey,»  Melon, 
and  a  score  of  other  new  Vegetables.  1  Invite  the  ,  .Cron 
age  of  the  public.  In  die  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of 
loose  who  plant  my  seed  will  be  found  my  best  1  .  ■  itsi 
ment.  James  J.  H.  Creeory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


£atalog^ 


LIVE  STOCK  MABKBTS 


Nbw  York,  (Saturday,  Jan.  *0  13  8. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  day*  12,711  head 
against  12  9.i9  head  for  same  time  last  week,  The  de- 
mauti  for  fair  lo  prime  steers  was  good,  but  common 
uu  1  medium  were  dull  aud  about  *;  per  In-u.i  iiover 
at  clo>c  of  week.  Good  quality  so  era  wi  re  scarce. 
Old  oxen  sold  at  8t,(ji«c.t  10  mess  54  Bs.  Common  to 
good  »b  en>  range.,  froln  9c.  tv.  dres  ton  s  ,  lo  lllse..  to 
dress  ail  it- a.  Seiet  led  brilv  ders  sold  ft  r  UJ*!- .,  todi  ess 
fiiiits.  Bulls.  3‘ 4  to  «!*vc.  snd  my  tows  $)i@l8  per 
head,  vvry  poor.  Nome  I  Hinds  at*  era  1,210  Bs.,*o. 85 
to  *5.85  per  cwt.  Sto.e  bulis.  I,i5n  ti-s.,  4.  per  Ih  d->, 
8l>  tts  3y*e  ;  Missouri  stems.  1..35  Its.,  lUi*c.,  *6  9>8. 
Uhlo  steers,  l,23u  as,,  lu!q,c.,  56  as,-,  Keutueky  steers' 
1,53U  It#.,  IlhvC- 

Calves.— Trade  Is  steady,  though  grarsers  were 
cull  yesterday.  They  may  be  quoted  at  4@4i*e. 
Dressed  grarsers  lu  llgbl  dvmand  nt  Abw 

fed  calvis,  a9u  as  ,  brought  9c.  The  quality  ranged 
coarse. 

Shkkp  ani>  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
85,1.7 .  bead,  ugulust  B7,7it><  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week,  v '0I11111..11  to  prime  shrep  sold  al  SratlV'-,  and 
a  few  extra  at  »6  ti  c.  Lambs  were  selling  ill  6  v@74gO 
fur  coiniuou  lo  prime.  Di eased  mutton  slow  Bt  84%@ 
Uto,,  aud  dressed  lambs  quiet  at  h.GyUtftC.  Some  Jer¬ 
sey  bucks  and  ewes,  lo‘2  as.,  hmiwtl  5)g'.;  Ohio 
n  eep,  81  as.  to  US  as.  btoughl  Got  ft  Vac . ;  Fenn-yl- 
vnulu  she*  p,  9ti  as.,  rfi.89  per  cwt  ;  Ohio  «  mbs.  72  as. 
694c,;  Michigan  slu-ep,  gs  ag.,  «c.  L'auavla  lambs,  85 
as.,  *7  .Super  cwt.;  Mated  6)u@7!t4e. 

Mu.cn  Cowg  — Nemlnally  from  *10  to$HJ  per  head. 

Hoos.  -  Total  receipts  for  six  days  32,834  head 
against  86  »S8  lu  ad  for  the  sniue  time  last  week. 
Mai  ket  nominally  dull  and  wesfc  nt  *6  i'5@u.7U  per 
IU0  as.  t:.  i  nt  y  drehreffsiow  at  uuchang>-d  prices. 
Heavy  selling  a.  8@8V4c;  tried  urn  a  '  SwiiS^c;  light 
States  at  844@9c,  und  light  Jerseys  al9,vo9!-4c 


James  J.  H.  Cre gory,  Martilehead,  Mass. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
m  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  bhst  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  aud  Feeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different  sixes  one  for  farm  use,  ami 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  .sat¬ 
isfaction 

Correspondence  solici  eel  and  de¬ 
scriptive  o.rcular  and  price  list  sent, 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

rhe  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

81ugle  Copy,  per  year . . . .  *2.0U 

“  1  Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  ami 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.U4  (16  34  fr. 

French  Colonics... .  4.08  (20 1*  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
jopy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o 
application. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  foil  to  examine  it. 

The  Nralrsl,  Strongest,  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
auil  most  Perfect  Hoot  Caller  In  the  Market. 

This  Cutter  is  built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together:  ts  staunch  und  strong,  neatly  tfn- 
Ished,  handsomely  slrlped  aud  ornamented.  The  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus  consists  ut  t weiil y  fUvi  .SfeeJ  Xnu-es, 
(gouge  shaped  1,  so  arranged  on  a  wrought  Iron  stiaft 
that  toe?  are  perfectly  secure  ;  ttu  chance  ot  Loco  in 
lug  loose  or  breaking.  The  rviols  are  neatly  cut  lu 
pieces  suitable  for  teedRig.  Nocviurse  uxigalnly  pieces 
are  left  by  this  Cutter,  A  boy  can  easily  cut  35  to  46 
bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does  It  do  Its  work. 

Ilf  Don't  faU  lo  examine  It. 

We  are  manufacturing  throe  sixes,  designated  by 
numbers,— l,  2  and  3. 

Nos.  1  aud  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

Not  3  Is  the  Bow  er  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushe 
per  hour. 

Price,  No.  1 . *12.00 

"  No.  2..... .  14.00 

*•  No.  3 .  22.U0 

HIGGANUM  MT’G  OOUPOKATION 

1  Iltfiflv U Will.  Ot.,  U.  ft*.  A. 

Warehouse  38  So.  market  St..  Boston,  Diana 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  maU  matter. 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  HURAJL  NK  W- VOR.KER 
The  following  rotes  ore  invariable,  AU  are  there¬ 
fore  respevtfutlu  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile, 

Oholsaky  Advertisements,  per  agate  line . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  Insertion,  per  agate  line . '25  ** 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  spuce.. .  25  " 

Preferred  positions . ‘25 percent. extra 

Reading  Notices  ending  with  per  line, 

ininlou  leaded . 75  cents 

84  Paioc  Row,  New  York. 


Seud  He.  In  P.  O,  Stamps  to 


Froducr  Commission  JiIekcuants. 

forClreular  of  advice  about  suirrisu  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Puhsickvinu  Boos. 

.No.  271)  Wualiiiiai 011  Sireet,  Nnv  York. 

Prices  current  furnished  tree. 

Rkkekenck— Irving  National  Bank.  Now  York  City 
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•  YOUTHS’ 

HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER! 

EIGHTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 

TOPIC.— Boys  Leaving  the  Farm:  Why 
they  do  it,  and  what  is  the  Remedy? 

Uncle  Mark: — As  the  Club  assembles  for 
its  eighth  discussion  the  chairman  congratu¬ 
lates  the  members,  i.  e.  some  of  them,  on  the 
renewed  interest  they  have  shown  in  writing 
upon  this  subject.  Surely,  it  is  one  of  very 
great  interest  to  every  farmer’s  child,  and 
every  one  can  say  a  word  or  two  about  it. 
There  are  many  boys,  to  day  on  the  farm, 
who  are  uneasy  and  “chafing  in  the  harness'’ 
and  want  to  go  to  the  city  or  the  village  to 
serve  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  or  even  errand 
boys — anything  to  get  away  from  farm  work. 
They  see  bright  visions  of  fine  clothes  and 
easily-attained  wealth  before  them,  and  they 
grow  weary  with  the  drudgery  of  farm  life. 
How  many  succeed!  How  many  fail!  But 
let’s  see  what  the  young  folks  themselves 
think  about  it. 

Don  Folinno:— The  subject  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  had  yet:  “  Why  do  boys  leave 
the  farm  ?  ”  is  the  fi  rst  question.  The  answer 
is,  they  are  not  treated  rightly.  The  farmers 
make  their  sons  work  as  hard,  if  not  harder 
than,  the  hired  help.  They  do  not  pay  them 
any  wages,  that  is  most  of  them  don’t;  if  they 
do,  they  don’t  give  it  to  them  as  heartily  as 
they  should.  They  give  them  their  clothes; 
make  them  work  early  and  late,  and  when 
they  see  the  city  chap  when  he  comes  to  the 
country  to  spend  his  vacation,  all  dressed  up, 
watch,  chaio,  etc.  (that  is  they  generally  have 
a  chain,  if  they  don’t  have  a  watch),  the 
country  boys  then  wish  they  too  could  have 
such  a  good  time  as  the  city  chaps  do.  This  is 
the  time  the  hard- worked  country  boys  wish 
they  could  go  to  the  city  and  make  such  lots 
of  money;  but  once  they  try  it,  they  want  to 
get  back.  Where  one  succeeds  a  thousand 
fail.  On  rainy  days  you  will  find  the  coun¬ 
try  boy  in  the  barn  or  at  the  store.  Now, 
why  don’t  the  farmer  have  a  work  room 
where  he  can  teach  the  boys  something  t  No: 
it  will  cost  him  some  money,  and  they  will 
waste  woodaud  wear  out  tools;  that  s  what  he 
thinks  about,  but  never  what  good  it  will  do 
them.  Si  the  world  rolls  around,  and  the 
farmers’  boys  go  to  the  cities  and  towns,  aud 
are  led  into  temptation,  it  may  be,  and  when 
they  fail,  then  they  sigh  for  the  free  life  in  the 
country,  even  if  they  do  have  to  work  hard 
and  get  their  hands  dirty. 

“  What  is  the  remedy  ?  ”  is  the  second  ques¬ 
tion.  The  answer  iB,  Let  the  farmers  treat 
their  sons  above  the  hired  help,  pay  them 
wages,  give  them  land  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves  and  give  them  the  profits  of  it.  But 
let  them  neglect  it  and  the  boys  will  grumble, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  off  to  the  city 
they  start.  Instead  of  that,  if  the  farmer 
will  give  him  a  calf  or  lamb  aud  say,  “  Now 
this  belongs  to  you  for  good,  and  all  the 
money  you  can  make  out  of  it  belongs  to  you,” 
and  also  with  this  give  him  a  few  rods  of 
ground  for  his  farm  (that’s  what  he  will  call 
it),  also  seeds,  the  use  of  tools,  horse,  etc.,  and 
for  pay  let  the  boys  do  light  work,  Buch  as 
weeding  etc,  the  boys  will  take  pride  in  their 
work,  love  the  farm,  and  wili  have  no  desire 
to  leave  it.  Let  the  farmer  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  boys’  land  each  year,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  20  or  so  the  boys  will  have 
much  of  the  farm  under  their  care,  and  the 
farmer  can  then  rest  in  his  old  age.  And  also 
let  the  boys  road  more;  the  average  farmer 
does  not  read,  but  only  works  as  his  father 
worked,  and  we  all  see  the  results.  The 
farmers’  boys  want  more  play  and  enjoyment, 
also  some  pay  and  leas  work  while  young. 

Ezra  J.  Moore:— I  think  the  principal 
reason  for  boys  leaving  the  farm  is  that  they 
believe  it  would  be  more  genteel  to  be  a 
merchant,  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  and  1  think 
that  if  they  could  be  interested  in  the  farm 
while  young,  they  would  be  more  apt  to  like 
farm  work,  I  think  thatU  ucle  Mark  is  doing 
his  best  to  interest  the  young  folks  in  farm¬ 
ing.  1  believe  there  is  no  better  and  more 
healthful  employment  than  working  on  the 
farm. 

Uncle  Mark: — Having  so  much  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  numbers  I  shall  say  but 
little  on  the  subject.  But  one  reason  for  boys 
leaving  the  farm  is  that  the  surroundings  are 
too  often  unattraotive  and  depressing  aud  too 
much  hard  work  is  put  upon  them  while  they 
are  not  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  per¬ 
form  it.  Barents  should  not  “Hud  fault”  too 


much,  but  correct  or  reprove  in  some  other 
way.  Many  boys  feel  that  there  is  something 
more  in  them  than  brawn  and  muscle  to  de¬ 
velop;  they  long  for  good  books  and  a  cbance  | 
for  an  education  that  they  may  measure  them  - 
selves  with  others.  They  feel  constrained  and 
burdened ;  they  feel  that  they  are  fitted  for  a 
different  work,  and  they  break  away  from 
home  though  they  love  it  still.  Such  boys 
might  never  make  good  farmers,  but  would 
doubtless  succeed  in  other  vocations.  1  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  majority  of  the  boys 
who  leave  the  farm  belong  to  the  above  class 
and  do  not  leave  it  simply  to  get  rid  of  hard 
work.  As  essay  by  "Allie”  will  now  be 
presented  on  the  topic: 

Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm. 

You  want  to  know  Uncle  Mark,  why  boys 
leave  the  farm,  and  how  they  shall  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so.  Why  shouldn't  they? 
There  is  so  little  to  keep  them  there.  It  is 
work,  work,  work,  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another,  with  no  reward.  They  see  other 
boys  enjoying  themselves  with  nice  clothes, 
good  pay  and  a  holiday  every  little  while; 
but  there  are  no  such  for  them.  No  pay  at  all 
or  very  little,  few  holidays,  if  there  are  any 
they  must  be  spent  at  home,  for  every  farm 
has  some  stock  that  cannot  be  neglected.  Few 
farmers  can  measure  the  capabilities  of  a 
boy,  they  expect  as  much  of  him  as  they  do 
themselves,  Rnd  by  the  time  the  boy  is  21  he  is 
generally  broken  in  health  and  no  longer  fit 
for  farm  work.  Moreover,  no  boy  or  young 
man  will  want  to  bring  a  wife  to  work  as  his 
mother  has  had  to  do.  She  is  always  at  wort, 
night  and  day,  with  no  rest.  When  night 
comes  the  farmer  and  his  sons  can  sit  down 
and  rest.  They  might  go  to  the  village  to 
hear  a  lecture,  or  to  spend  an  hour  in  the 
public  library  if  they  were  not  so  tired;  they 
cannot  drive  up  for  the  horses  have  been  at 
work  all  day  and  they  must  rest,  so  they  sit 
around  the  house  doing  nothing  until  they 
get  tired  of  it  and  go  to  bed.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  get  up  and  go  to  work  again,  so  it 
goes  on  from  one  year  to  another.  The  boy 
sees  his  father  all  bent  over,  with  white  hair, 
wrinkled  face,  tough  lmids  and  a  heart  soured 
by  a  long  life  of  labor  and  anxious  care. 
When  he  dies  he  leaves  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  to  his  children,  and  his  farm. 

A  whole  life  spent  in  drudgery  and  only  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  to  show  for  it  and  many 
have  not  even  that,  and  more  than  one  farmer 
has  worked  bis  very  life  out  and  yet  leaves  a 
heavy  mortgage  for  his  children  to  pay.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  boys  get  discouraged 
and  sell  the  place  their  father  and  mother 
worked  so  hard  to  earn;  and  go  into  business 


induced  to  stay  upon  the  farm  even  if  they 
did  have  to  work  hard  if  they  thought  they 
had  any  chance  of  being  something;  but,  as 
it  is  now,  they  have  not  even  that  hope. 

Geo.  B.  Fox:— I  think  the  prime  cause  for 
boys  leaving  the  farm  is  on  account  of  their 
having  to  perform  so  much  hard  work.  Then 
their  fathers  (many  of  them)  do  not  take  any 
interesting  agricultural  papers  or  never  buy 
any  books,  and  keep  on  in  the  same  ruts  that 
their  fathers  have  followed,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  boys  9oon  become  disgusted  with 
farming.  They  don’t  want  to  break  their 
backs  over  the  scythe  when  a  mowing  machine 
can  do  the  work  better  and  at  a  tithe  of  the 
expense.  They  want  other  improved  imple¬ 
ments,  full-blooded  stock,  etc.  They  want  to 
move  a  little  faster  and  do  business  on  a 
larger  scale.  Give  them  a  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  chickens,  cows  or  anything 
they  may  wish  and  I  do  not  believe  the  boys 
would  leave  the  farm  bo  often.. 

Earnest  M.  Woi.okh:— I  think  boys  leave 
the  farm  because  they  have  so  much  hard 
work  to  do,  and  have  bo  few  holidays.  Town 
boys  have  more  pleasure,  more  time  for 
study  and  wear  better  clothes  than  moat  of 
the  farmers’  boys  do.  I  think  the  remedy  is 
more  home  amusement,  better  clothes,  less 
bard  work  and  more  time  for  study. 

J.  B.  Jones:— Probably  the  main  reason 
for  boys  leaving  the  farm  is  because  of  lack 
of  education.  A  man  may  Bend  bis  boys  to 
school  three  months  in  the  year  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  do  a  man’s  work,  and  say  “I 
have  got  along  and  my  boys  can  do  the  same.’’ 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer  should  not 
have  as  good  an  education  as  a  doctor  or 
lawyer,  and  a  great  many  reasons  why  he 
should.  Perhaps  the  boys  are  obliged  to  use 
dull,  rusty  and  weather-beaten  tools,  poor 
horses  and  broken  harnesses,  or  they  may 
never  be  given  a  holiday,  or  an  afternoon  to 
go  fishing,  coasting  or  skating,  until  they  be¬ 
come  disgusted  with  the  farm  and  go  to  the 
city  to  become  street  car  drivers  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  or,  if  they  are  able,  to  reach  out 
after  an  education  and  strive  to  make  their 
mark  in  the  world.  The  remedy  then  is  to 
give  the  boys  an  education  (girls  too);  give 
them  good  agricultural  books  and  papers  to 
read;  give  them  a  colt  or  calf  for  their  own ; 
give  them  a  garden  to  cultivate  themselves, 
only  advise  them  bow  best  to  manage  it  and 
give  them  an  occasional  holiday.  If  these 
directions  were  carried  out  we  would  have 
happier  homes,  more  contented  children  and 
cities  less  crowded  with  vagabonds  and  pau¬ 
pers.  Then  children  will  grow  up  to  love  the 
farm  and  stay  upon  it. 


or  occupation  where  they  can  Bave  as  much 
in  a  few  years  as  their  parents  did  in  their 
whole  lifetime? 

Farmers  are  apt  to  be  cross  and  snappish  in 
their  families,  not  that  they  are  naturally  so; 
when  they  were  young  they  were  as  pleasant 
as  any  one,  hut  they  have  toiled  all  their 
lives,  their  plans  have  been  thwarted  at  almost 
every  turn,  they  have  been  cheated  oy  those 
they  roost  trusted,  for  almost  every  one 
tbiuks  a  farmer  their  rightful  prey  and  that 
they  do  no  wrong  in  deceiving  and  imposing 
upon  him,  and  having  no  protection,  therefore 
he  submits.  No  boy  of  any  independence 
will  stay  to  be  commanded  and  driven  like  a 
dog,  so  he  leaves  the  farm  as  soon  as  he  is  his 
own  master.  His  father  does  not  intend  to 
be  ugly  to  his  children,  but  he  has  got  so  in 
the  habit  of  snapping  (it  grew  upon  him  im¬ 
perceptibly)  that  he  never  speaks  in  any 
other  way.  The  mother  speaks  pleasantly 
to  her  children,  but  she  has  very  little  time 
to  spend  with  them  for  the  farmer’s  wife 
thinks  iier  house  must  be  in  perfect  order 
and  her  pantry  must  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  pies  aud  cakes,  before  she  attends  to 
her  children;  then,  the  principal  object  of  her 
attention  is  their  clothing,  which  must  be  in 
perfect  order  and  as  dean  as  soap  and  scrub 
biug  can  make  them.  If  these  mothers  would 
turn  to  the  children  and  mane  it  rr  pleasant 
as  possible,  no  matter  if  her  house  should  be 
somewhat  disorderly  I  And  the  fewer  pies  and 
cakes  the  better  for  them.  What  if  the  child¬ 
ren  do  get  their  clothes  a  little  soiled — they 
are  even  happier.  If  a  mother  has  spent  an 
hour  in  the  forenoon  making  her  children 
happy  she  will  be  happy  herself  aud  can  work 
with  a  lighter  heart  ali  the  rest  of  the  day, 
aDd  when  the  big  boys  come  from  work  she 
looks  upon  them  pleasantly  and  they  love 
their  mother.  When  any  one  speaks  sneer- 
ingly  of  farming,  as  many  do  now,  let  the 
farmer  stand  up  boldly  and  say:  “lam  a 
farmer  and  1  am  more  independent  than  the 
teacher,  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant  or  any 
professional  man ;”  instead,  he  stands  back 
aud  laughs  with  the  reit,  and  his  boys  think 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  a  farmer.  If  they  would 
keep  their  sons  upon  the  old  farm,  let  them  be 
united  with  each  ocher  and  staud  up  for  their 
rights  and  insist  upon  proper  representation. 
Let  them  show  their  sons  that  farming  is  as 
honorable  as  auy  other  occupation . 

All  boys  are  ambitious,  aud  they  could  be 


“  Ever  Green  I  think  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  why  so  many  boys  leave  the 
farm.  Borne  bave  a  natural  gift  for  some 
other  profession  or  business;  but  not  a  few 
leave  it,  to  their  regret  In  afteryears.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  looked  down  upon  by  city  people  as  a 
class  below  them.  It  is  a  common  expression 
among  city  fellows  when  they  see  a  farmer 
to  style  him  a  “  country  granger,"  which 
makes  him  feel  awkward  and  out  of  place, 
and  he  longs  to  get  a  position  in  the  city 
where  he  will  be  looked  up  to  instead  of 
looked  down  upon.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  Cousins  have  frieDds  or  relatives  in  the 
city  that  they  occasionally  visit  and  attend 
various  entertainments  with,  and  then  go 
heme  thinkiDg  that  it  would  be  almost  a  para¬ 
dise  to  live  in  the  city.  1  think  as  a  general 
thing  the  boyB  have  to  work  too  steadily  on  the 
farm ;  if  they  could  have  a  little  time  to  them¬ 
selves  to  earn  some  spending  money,  or  have 
a  piece  of  land  and  have  what  they  could  | 
raise,  it  would  be  a  great  source  of  pleasure  I 
to  them.  .Plenty  of  good  reading  mutter  I 
think  would  help  the  cause. 


.  DIAMOND 

dyes. 

THE 

Beit  Dyes  Ever  Made. 

tfjs-roR  SILK,  wool,  on  cotton.  "lift 
resses,  coats,  scarfs,  hoods, 
£rn?  STOCKINGS,  CARPET  RACS, 
IBBONS,  FEATHERS,  or  any  fabric  o. 
nev  article-  easily  and  perfectly  oo Hired  to  ary 
ode.  It  luck.  Brawn,  Green.  «!.■<■.  •‘“curlet. 
irtllnul  Kcd,  Navy  Blue,  Fetd  Brawn,  Olive 
•cc,  Terra  Cotta  and  20  other  beet  colors. 
Arran  tad  Find  and  Durable.  Each  package  will 
lor  one  to  four  Abe.  Of  goods.  If  yon  have  never 
„d  Dyer  try  these  once.  You  Will  bedehghtod. 
Id  by  druggists,  or  send  us  10  rente  aud  any 
lor  wanted  sent  post-paid,  24 colored  eumplc-e 
d  a  not  o  ftauey  curds  rent,  for  a  Sic,  stamp. 

ells  j:  i  cii.vu nsti-N  a  <  <>-. rl 1  • 

iOLD  and  SILVER  PAINT. 

Bronze  Paint.  Artists’  Black. 

For  gilding  Fancy  Baskets,  Framea,  Lamps, 
landeliors,  and  for  all  kinds  of  ornamer.  al  work- 
,Ual  to  auy  of  tho  high  priced  kinds  and  only 
tats,  a  paekago.at  tho  drnggiets/ir  poet-paid  from 
ry,l.LS,  KICHAHBMOi  e  CO..  T*.irlliigto,i,l  I. 

6  a  wpf*k  In  your  Own  town.  Terms  and  $«r»  outfit 
free.  Aiitlfek*  U  Hax.a-*t  &  Cu.,  Portland,  Me. 


“I  used  the  ‘ACME’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  an  d  Leveler 
on  a  piece  of  heavy  clay 
bottom  land,  which  was 
plowed  when  the  land 
was  too  heavy  and  wet 
and  was  the  severest  test 
given  the  machine.  The 
clods  had  become  sun¬ 
baked,  and  were  as  hard, 
almost,  as  bricks.  By 
passing  the  Harrow  over 
it  the  third,  time  it  was 
placed  in  good  order  for 
planting.”  (Pee  page 
61  thi  s  paper.) 


EVAPORATING  FRo.i 


Treatise  on  Improved  methods' 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  result-' 
Tables  of  yields,  Prices,  Protit* 
and  General  Statist  lea.  Address 

AMERICAN  JBASIJF’G  CO 

W  avn  itaib'aPA.  Pit, 


Matin  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 


Phosphate. 

Recommended  hy  1-ading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  hixetiit.  oake«,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  n  reasonable  price. 
The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 


Bent  free. 

Ktimford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


H .M.  ANTilONV.  Ag't  100  and  102  Rcade  St., N.  V 

£tocb  ana  ^nuUtu 

FOUR  VERY  FIXE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


Two  of  them  First  prize  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
ONE  FINK 

“CLAY”  STALLION, 

Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 

FIVE  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS. 

Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstakes  Prizes  over  all 
Druft  HorBes  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  .Mares  and 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  All  for  sale  cheap. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Largest  herd  Iti  the  world. 
Correspondence  so  Hulled. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  A  POWKkL, 

S yrucu**,  N.  V’. 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  POP  I  ,T  It  v'  V  Alto"'1 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  beat  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  ot 
throe  farms,  and  most  successful  M  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  8hrop 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Bwlne.  and  all  the  lending 
MFs-nrid  Poultry  *ddreM  a  P  or  ftl.  R.  ROWE, 
LoClc-hOX  at,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Shetland  Ponies, 

50  JUST  RECEIVED  IN  JANUARY.  ALL  COLORS. 
GENTLE  AND  KIND  U1USONABLK  PRICES. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Fit  ANL/If*  II. 
UFI.PII,  Live  ■stock  importer  inui  r  xnorier, 
I  7  and  111  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  city. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASHIU8  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
HHKKP,  WniTg-It am.,  Kentucky 

QCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  FOR  SALK, 
ui  S5  each.  Pure  stock. 

j.  R.  PAKSELLS,  Somerville,  New  Jersey. 
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$E  E L DREDGE ••• 

SEWING  MACHINE 

IT 

Af*°  BF  CONVINCED  THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
Eldredge  s.m.co.. 
New  York  8c  Chicago. 


«  WSoTF  SYMBOL 

ELESTIALOinterpreteo 


gmpUmcatjS  aiul  pnrHinctg 


Umptemem*  and  Pachintry 


Ptywllaiuotta 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  soon  visit 
England. 

England  has  a  new  Field  Marshal — a  rare 
event — in  Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala. 

Congressman  Farwell,  dry  goods  dealer,  is 
building  a  million  dollar  house  in  Chicago. 

Postmaster  General  Fawcett,  of  England, 
continues  to  make  progress  toward  complete 
recovery. 

Mr.  R.  McKinstry,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  owns 
the  largest  apple  orchard  in  the  world— 30,000 
trees  on  300  acres. 

The  elder  Mrs  Gariield  passes  several  hours 
each  day  reading  the  recently-published  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  works  of  the  late  President,  her 
son. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  wife  and  one  of  his  sons  left 
London  for  Cannes,  South  of  France,  last 
Tuesday.  “The  Grand  Old  Man”  is  worn  out 
with  labor. 

Among  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Maine  Representatives  appears  the  following: 
“Joseph  E  Moore,  Thomaston,  Democrat.  In 
religion,  independent  as  a  man  can  be  whose 
wife  and  mother  in-law  are  Baptists.” 

“Dr.”  Mary  Walker’s  present  costume  in¬ 
cludes  a  Prince  Albert  coat,  high  silk  hat,  and 
rather  loose  trousers.  8he  carries  a  cane  and 
her  hair  is  unskillfully  cut  short,  as  though 
she  had  done  it  herself.  Instead  of  wearing 
an  overcoat  on  cold  days,  she  wraps  herself 
in  a  heavy  shawl. 

Prof.  Widerhofer,  of  Vienna,  says  that 
when  water  and  sugar  are  added  to  cows’ 
milk  to  make  it  available  for  infants  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  should  also  be  introduced. 
The  numerous  “  foods  for  infants  ”  so  widely 
advertised,  are,  in  his  opinion,  of  no  value. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORK 
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Wlrdkz  'tiu.u.o  i.„w 
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'  PEERJi  I  LOIIAI.S  Inip'in.  iicv  ein- 

-  id  I'lw-rd  linnd  Sir.  Id  SWI.-S 

M'ORAI.S,  name  invert'd  in  li.t u d  and  OfniT*,  2,V. 
Send  Sir.  for  now  (Ilium  of  S.mplt*'  fur  'anils.  K, . 
do  red  Pri*.  r.l-ls  hr.  200  \kl(  IIISM.Ys  nrlrti'.l  lh:s 
sra-on.  Orders  prtmt|illv  filled.  Ill,  INK  I  l  Ill'S  I 
H’liolnale.  NTKl  K\S  HIIOV.  ,v  HI.  Void lifiird.  .  ..n". 


RICHMOND,  I  net. 

MASUSACTORKHH  OS 

illill  Stones  and 

Flooring  Mill  Machinery 

Wo  manufacture  Kgg I 

the best French Buhr  li  K|T  ■ 


CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS 

*n  the  country.  Send 
for  description  find 
prices. 

State  you  saw  this 
In  the  Rchai.  N-Y. 


"^T7  7’,n  ElegantScriptType.X  & 

N)  »  V /  on 60  liesallfnlluiTHirl.-d  clirorne 
J  yrc^rju  ioc.  i<  j>k».  J  i.  20  jmnrl  bsVelVT^^i 
y^jUtedred  cards  with  lapped  eornera.lOcCN 
aS/ Agunle'  large  nlbnm  containing  »11  (lie  libit 
* ^r  style*  of  Imported  bevel  edtra  arid  **tln  fringe  \ 
r  csrdi,  wlln  illustrated  prnrilt.Tn  till*  prlvstcterma 
to  sgsuU,  360.  <AKT>  MILLS,  Nortbford,  Conn. 


ETTHEBEST 


publication 


jyrrflleL.  fvjft  Cr  ntthrr,  mid  Hievc* 

Vji&'.r'jk  fur  Meal.  They  Ink"  I, HNS 
jLJ  >  l’OW  Rlfv  dii  More  W  orli, 
rind  »p  mi'ir  i/ ii rnhlr  t|mTI  Ittiy 
'  other  lullL.  N«l <1  f"t  ltnertpilra 

-*  cmnUmur.  Also  inttti  ff«  of  t  >e 
Union  Horse  Power,  with  Level 
Tread.  ThrrKhrtr  und  f'/mnm, 
l'rrtl  Cilltrr frrular  ,N mrg,  r If. 

BOYPR  A  BltO..  IMliliulelpliia.  Pit. 


O n  all  olcjniHl  nrw Chromot/ariU  10c.  14 
rnakp  T>0  |M«r  ccnl.  VIpkm*  ^rnd’iOcfurAjccnl*- 
Albuii  vfMiiii|ili's  I't-cwiMMi  I.M  \r.  Rlanfc  t'jiriU  ai 


For  Quartet  &  Chorus  Choirs 


can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Ont- 
flt  worth  ?10  free.  Address  E.G. 
Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Bare  lay  St..  N.Y. 


A  flue  collection  of  (JU arrets  anil  Anthems  of  anove 
and  striking  character,  by  such  composers  as  Gounod 
Stalnor,  Uiihcttscelu,  Sullivan,  Khijlnberger,  Franz 
and  Schubert,  In  all  about  St»  pieces,  by  dboiitlO noted 
musicians.  Compiled  und  arranged  bv  W  M.  Rioh- 
ahosoa  and  .1.  E.  BDPrJES*.  I  he  -din  singers  are  well 
remembered.  Price,  $1.S5, 


Queen  the  Soutli 

“  rF’c  :r,t.zl:i2  le 

FARM  MILLS 


Gilt  Edge  Compliment  Cards,  with  name  and  ele¬ 
gant  case,  10c.  H.  M.  Cook,  Meriden,  Conn. 


A  W  RRK.  ^12  a  day  *u  Imn  ,  envily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free.  Aili! re- -  T kck  a  (Jo.,  Augusta,  Me. 


Family  net 

10,000  H7  USE. 

Writs  fnr  t’nmpblet. 

Simpson  St  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Succeaeon  to  Stuaub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  NO  PATENT!  NO  PAY! 

D  (\  TDIMTP  Stained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com- 
r  |  1  I'm  \  pounds.  Designs  and  Labels.  All  pie- 
1  11  lull  I U  llmlnary  examinations  as  to  patenta¬ 
bility  of  Inventions  free.  Our  •'  Guide  for  Obtaining 
Patents’*  Is  sent  Tree  everywhere.  Address  LOUIS 
BAGGER* CO.,  Sole 'r s of  Patenta,  Washington. D.C. 


Dobson's  Universal 

BANJO  INSTRUCTOR 


The  Banjo  Is  getting  to  be  quite  a  fashionable  In 
struinent  and  deservedly  so.  In  Its  present  Improved 
form  Messrs.  H.  c.  &  U.  C.  Dobson  have  provt  led  In 
this  new  instructor  all  that  Is  needed.  Including  57 
bright  Reels,  Jigs,  Hornpipes,  Walk-rounds,  Waltzes, 
Pol  Has  and  Schotiisehes  and  £1  popular  songs. 

Price,  81.00. 


MEAT  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS,  i 

-  ^.  Piltabi'.-i’ti. 


win  rtiislngConi  C.>  , :  1 

lb.  on  Cotton  by  Die  iir.ejif_ii 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 


WrltefCT  Large  Illutrsted  n»taloga«.^^^l®F  z 
Bifle*. Shot  Guae,  Revolver*. ariit  c  o  d  for  eiaminatuoa. 


"l" manuiiictiuv  tin'  Pci-lei  red  Pl'tiVKK  I  /  Lit 

tvl.  eh  contains  72  sli  •  t. .  i  liLilc  coverfiiv  10 
In  f  al  end i  km.'i'P.  \  i:rr.-"t,  d  lln-  i,  •  ri  jww frlnl 
I’ul  veriv.cr  •  er  imv  t,  •  I.  1  p'um  h  et  cent  a  n- 
iii.'  dinslrM  Sens’  l  bnlh  .i  ikIiii  •  ,  tv  nilc.a' d  liun. 
ilredsnl  naiiii  -  <  I  thi>  ■  who  i.  e  i  "4  red  unuepil 
them. sftMre- -  THU  d  \s-  "  BLOW  re  ( ;.  r,eva.N.Y 


New  Styles  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chrotno  Visiting  Cards,  finest  qnalttv, 
largest  variety  and  lowest  prices,  31) 


A  new  Sacred  Cantata,  of  a  charming  character, 
fairly  easy,  and  Just  the  thing  to  give  in  a  vestry,  by 
such  a  churns  as  can  be  easily  formed.  Scenery  and 
costumes  simple  and  not  expensive  By  E.  a.  an- 
D®>  s.  Price  65  els.,  or  86  per  dozen. 

.The  C  H  OR  A  I,  CHOIR.  i$i.eu,)  for  Cnolrs,  and 
the  PKERLE8S,  ii'i  cts.),  both  by  Dr  W.  O.  Per¬ 
kins,  fur  Mhiglug  Classes,  are  the  newest  and  best 
books  of  the  kind . 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  C0.<  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  E67  B  40  AD  WAY,  NEW  YORK. 


***  “  Fools  take  to  themselves  the  respect 
given  to  their  office.”  But  Kidney- Wort 
commands  respect  for  its  own  solid  merits, 
tested,  tried  and  found  not  wanting  in  any 
essential  principle  required  for  the  cure  of 
dyspepsia,  piles,  malaria  and  all  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  bowels  and  liver.  Prepared  in 
dry  and  liquid  form. — ^idn. 


OUIIUU  chromos  with  name  10c.,  a  present  with 
each  order.  CutsTos  Bros.  &  Co.,Cllatonv, tie. Conn. 


&«■»  DON'T  FOWET  IPs?  “  S 

XF.W  CARI1S,  lust  1  isuinl  foT  1888,  6>r  10c. 
1a>  AH  Chromr«5,  T6p  Jo  velieit  fmicy  *lcs»^ns  ever  seen. 

To  excel  In  an  alii  y  In  our  aim.  X wne  in  now  stylo  tvt*c. 
Simple  Ilcok  or  sil  *l)ln.  Bevel  K^fre  Importctl  Holiday 
and  Birthday  C’ar,|*f  willi  £4  paire  iUwNlrulvil  Premium 
^uo,  OntliilOv*  li.  1  RATO>  A  -N.iriliford.  Conn, 


WROUGHT  IRON  ^ 


WEIVAXT 10W  mnre  KOOK 

For  Gen.  DODGE  ^  a  Gen.  StlKltM  vN  S  lSrzu  X (■  w  Hook 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Send  25c.  to  Smith  A  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ill.,  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  recipe  that  will  preserve  for  years  all: 
kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  syrups.  &c. 


Intrmluctioa  by  (An.  .Stirrmau.  Superb  Uluitritlons.  ThU 
grrut  work  ™  iubseribeil  lor  by  r^s'i  Arthur.  Gin.  Grant, 
anil  h cntirr-U  ,,r  emtnen  f  nen.  unil  is  ludori'd  ns  the  mo«t 
ValnaMf  uml  Thrilling  Ihhi’k  *  .  -  vn'lrji.  It  SiiJb  file  triW/re, 

ami  is  the  granilo.1  chain.**  In  coin  muiir*  evrtrffrnsl  to  Agents. 
Seii't  far  ( Ircnlara.  Krtra  ]>nn<  Specimen  Plate,  etc.,  ru/in  n. 

In  \.  I*  \MH;T1II\GTI>\  A  (  |»„  llurtfn-.l.  t  ..tin. 


EGG**!  EGGS!!  KGGS!!! 

A  Recipe  glvlug  toll  directions  for  preserving  Egg* 
s mi  keeping  them  good  an u  fresh  for  six  and  eight 
months,  this,  with  ibe  standard  weight  or  number 
of  eggs  to  the  pound,  and  average  yield  per  annum 
of  the  different  species  of  fowl*,  will  be*  sent  to  any 
address  on  roeelpt  of  ?'•  "  ana  t*o  3c.  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mrs.  J.R.  Engle.  *  Kooky  side  *  arm,"  Industry. Pa. 


BUTTER  WORKER 


NEWSPAPER*  ANI)  -MAGAZINE*. 

'Send  6  cents  for  catalogue  of  8, dm  newspapers 
[and  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Club  Rates.  I 

I  Agents  wanted  nl  every  P.  O, 


Itching  Piles—  Symptoms  und  Cure. 

The  symptoms  are  moisture,  like  perspiration,  to- 
tense  ltcalng.  mere  »sed  by  scratching,  very  distress¬ 
ing,  particularly  at  night  seems  as  If  pin-worms  were 
crawling  In  and  about  the  rectum;  ttte  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affected.  If  allowed  to  continue  verv 
serious  results  rollow.  "S  •  AYNE't*  01NTMENT"fe 
a  pleusaut  sure  cure.  Also  for  Tetter.  Itch,  Salt 
Rheum,  Scald  Head  Erysipelas,  wartiers'ltcti  Blot  -h- 
es,  all  sealv,  crusty  Skin  Disease*.  Sent  by  mall  for 
50  cents:  :t  boxes,  $1.25  (In  stamps).  Address  DR. 


tlu.t  Klfcetbc  itiitf  t.'iiiiirtiicnl.  al-,* 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Print¬ 
ers,  Shipping  Boxes  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Writ'  Jor  f  fltiAtrtif*  <n\t  i  '> 


H.  A.  KKXYOX,  P.  XI  ,  Dwights  Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


NA-ill  in"  ■■ 

»*, I*  /(  .  ,*  u  A  >  H':,  MALhl'/fr.  Q  1 1  HI 

|  he  Natural  WauiluM  1.0,1  S|.|rita»l  TeacWogt  of  tli'  OUll 

unlbblsd  ill  evplala-l.  «»J  thu  bemittfal  Ana!o*i<u  betweeu 

the  S', n  of  Nature  and  the  **""  of  Rlghl**rtU.nos. :  h'Sriy 
trooe.1  cut.  A  ni  «*  work  h  •  Rev. II. IV  .Murrts.  D.  D.  t  n 
of  Inspiration.  Able,  Ft.rr,  Rrilllant.  nee.uit 
o.ulng  than  Bomaii'c.  AOENTS  WANTED  NOW. 
Address  J.  C.  MclTKllY  A  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Creamery,  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

CHILDS  A  JONES,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


UP  flllT  llustratea  nook 

Nu  UUI  Sent  Freic. 

Ill  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


(new)  F,.  NASON  &  CO 


Ileal  (Estate 


^t.«eeUaneous 


uuuu  vyrru.AT  half  cost. 

Agent#*  Profit*  S3  lu  S  to  per  <fay,  At  home 

J.  LSIIEl'iltli  X  »<>  ,  rinelnnMl,  On  unit  kdUsvi  Htv,  S«, 


iU  INVt3IUKS!! 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER 


A  new  TNI  WANTCn  EVERYirUKllR  io  sell 
Mu  til  I  O  Wfln  I  CU  ttic  best  l'n  in  LIy  It  n  It- 
tinig  Machine  ever  Invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  kviui  IIP  EL  and  TOE  complete,  in  2t) 
mluuleo.  U  will  ulso  knit  a  great  varii  tv  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  Is  always  n  ready  marleL  Scud 
forcl’cv.Iar  and  terms  to  the  Twnmbiy  li  II 1 1 1  i ng 
Machine  Co..  103  Imnoni  Street,  BwstC'U.  Mass. 


Send  for  cin  ulrtr  .frseflbtng  Intent  itn proven i cuts 
MASON  Gilt  Its.  Homer,  i'ltihouti  Co..  Mieb 


Now  Is  a  mo»l  favorable  lime  to  obtain 
choicest  Ini,  ns  -, ■,  ii i  I,,,  i  u,>i  t 
ui>,!i  Improved,  productive  pro 
fNIKKI-iS'  G 1  A  KANTEKDat  tie*  Thli 
nl  Rank.  !%  r  Yurk, 

IT  W II. L  PAY  nil  on,  , 4.111, • .,  ii 
nltie  investment  t"  '"lire,  »  lilt  II— 


'WEAR  Ut,  i 
SSo.  Circu'an 
Unv  St  n  ** 


by  Watchmakers  Bv  mail 

fra#  j.  a  bikch  a  co. .  a 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


dendid!  50  Xaitcst  Style  chromo  cards,  name.lOc 
Temluin  wult  J  pks.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


New ; lftSu) Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  nam 
10c,  post  paid.  Gko,  I.  Hb.HL,  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


"  >  UIJIU1U  1  U1  III  JLIlUi  UUi 

LA  WHENCE,  KANSAS. 

Send  jjow  to  $10,000  inline, liitloly  or  write  for 

SPECIAL  I  AEOH  >1  ATI  ON  ,1'oiu  (In  prime 

iouuH  junI  now  on  lininl. 

Every  Loan  (jiianmteeil  Satisfactory. 

Itut  es  a  re  linn  n  ml  Sriu  ri  t  ies  ne  ver  better 

I'*  M.  PERKIN’S.  I’rrs.  I  .  II  l'EUKINS.  Sec. 

•I  I  .  W  MINE.  VI,"  Pres,  0.  U  .  G I l.l.i: TT,  Tri  as. 
N.ll  HART.  Auditor. 

Vd'lross  II".  Secretary  und  nicntion  tliis  nancr. 


A  BOOK  THAT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOUSE.  K 

After  years  of  labor,  and  the  expenditure  of  «  large  sum  of  money  2 
to  writers  an,:  ccinuulnrs,  m c  art  now  xymiy  i«.  offer  "1 II B  3iO*.  I  -n 
I  SKFIL  nook  IN  T'Ht:  MOULD  !  Ttus  pits*,  teachers,  und  ZL 
m-of.  -sslonal  people  throughout  the  country  pronounce  tt  to  be  the  ^ 
ItOOK  OK  liOUks.  It  contain*  upwards  <•(  S  O  .  O  O  O  ^ 
WOJHDa,  with  their  definition  and  pn,iuin,.-,*.t;on,  accord-  5 
ini;  to  Webster  Nod  ot.ier  reiHtgmzol  nutborities  ;  a  large  number  of™ 
a.l'liuonal  woni*  am]  d.  I'ldUon*  in  general  use.  StKT  TO  BKl! 
KOI  NO  IN  A.N  V  O  nn.lt  DICTION  IKY  t  a  large  ,  Ueclien  * 
■  .  1  . '  ■  '  1  .  g 

RI"!  Nbslern  Loiirniurest  «  Its!  of  Abbreviations  ua.l  in  ART,  2 
MTR.V  K  AN  D LI  t  hKATl  UK.  IVimlMidi  of  Towns  and  CiUeaS 
In  Mm  butted  States  .*nd  c(,  .t  inmivstiag  tuu-i  i,s  taken  i  n  tit  thorn 
census  report  sot  l-o.  Insotvnut,  A*cugu:u«at  and  Houuslead  imiwo 
American  Wars  th«  IiiuunMU  oi  tanaun  I  lilstory  "(  tho  l  nU,  <l0 
Slates  front  It  -  (if s  orery  tho  iiaoe.mt'H  ■  m  of  Chester  A.  Aithui 
as  PivalilcuLalid  huodreils  of  other  i'.-m#  of  ipi nyut  are  to  Istfmnu! 
villoo  the  .*,.,  rs  of  |h.s  EA*  ULOI’I  Bl  Y  OK  I  .  FI  L* 
KMiWi.i'lh  r.  1 1 ,  oui 

l  10 1 HIS:-, 'll  111  1.01,1  4  r-1 

containing  6  »'J  I’.UIlS  I’KOKI  m  I  Y  1I.LI  F1U  WED.  \Vog 
jwopoji!  to  send  you  one  o(  tin  -r  y.,1ua.',U  liookr,  by  nu<  U,  all  shipping 
charirea  iirt'isn.J,  tr,»ni  !i<tdr>"s,(iu  rravlpt  of  "nlv  ONK  DOLLAIt.lh 
provided  (Ms  MU  l  IM  Iwl  M  liN T  AtCDMP ANIF.S  YOl  li» 


over  5 0.0 00 


(TVEYitoertt  s  I'aTJJST  ) 


Awarded'  'FIRST  ORDER  OF  MEKIT 
a,  J  at  Melbourne  EyblMtlon,  1880. 

Via -i  awarded  the  Lr-t  iirrmium 
I  t.  at  the  InlenikUoiu  1  i:\lul  ltioii  in 
I  f  Philadelphia,  in  187k  ainliiivepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

/fit  J  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
/  f  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

/  Tt  is  tho  BENT  KNIFE  In  the 

I  £  f  nnr' t  to  out  Jfnr/Ir.l  fiy.Jr,  lade,  to 

out  down  hi.. ii  orvlnrl  .  tocutrorii. 
[§?.]  At.i7.tn  fop  feed,  1  >  rut  j-"'.  "V  lor 
Lj  T  dltchiu*-*  ill  loiitwltes.  and  ln:«  no 

/  T',  l  i  im, al  for  cut  ting  r.iwdlngcf  mut  the 

I  f  8tlo.  TI!Y  IT.  • 

I  /  IT  WILL  PAY  YOL . 

v  Munnfactnml  only  by 

IIRAM  H0LT& C0.SSES31' 

/Vf  frt/f  hy  If.  it,^  ?mM  »1*'g  1\*  t drrM<*rrt/J|f. 


Ll^-SS 


•■'Guage 


For  Suit*  und  Km-Iikiikc.  Cr  Write 


on  Jninns  River,  Va..,  |u  a  Northern 
setMementi  Illustrated  drcultu*  fro... 
J.  F.  MANCHA.  Clurcmout,  Va. 


INVes  t  uKa  out ;  p.; : ;:;:ns  mZ' 

gages,  u  Year* experience] 
t-ooc-ow loaned;  not M. loll., t  l.»t  J.  B.W.vtkms  &  Co. 

zwienue.  Kziihms,  and  ***  liraadway,  New  Y'.iE 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHEL'F 


Tho  above  offer  of  H.  C.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  will  not  be  made  again  to  our  readers.  All  should 
take  advantage  of  it  before  it  is  too  late.  In  ordering  mention  our  Paper. 


Im|,rnlrt!  Kvlrn.lnn  Jusl  Patrutcl 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

til  10.00 


I  A  linC  —Agricultural,  Graving,  Fruit  and  Timber, 
mnuo  h‘  Ky.  and  Tenu.  Also,  Chattanooga  City 
property  For  catalogue  send  green  stamp 
to  J.  N.  BROWN,  182  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


nuitlr  b>  one 
rj  Itcciil  In  ft Ify -a lx  days. 

I ‘nl  l  |mrlicUla/«  Xu  A  loti  of  Agent*' 
r»  |»urC»,  Bhuwlutf  ^iiLck  ^rul  large 

ViT*  I'rottu.  1‘rvc.  >•»  or  Boxing 

i.htirgr»  to  Aumt»-  al  once 

mut  *w urc  choice  territory  frflk 

ki  J.  E.  SHEPARD  &  CO. • 

^  l  l.NCIS.NATl.O..*  kASSjtS  CITY.UU 


An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist, 
now  traveling  hi  this  country, soya  tiiat  moat 
Of  the  Horae  and  Cattle  Powders  sold  hew 


iflMlKm  11  HI  VW  faff  I  arc  wort  hk-ss  1  ni' "  lie  *-A>  tliat  St.eridau'a 

Condition  IN'WdcK- an*  absolutely  pure  and 
Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan'*  Condition  Powders,  lhise,  1  teasp'u 
ful  to  1  plut  (hod.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  bv  mail  tor  $  'etter-ataiupa.  I-  S.  Johnson  A  Co*.  Doavoa.  ALaas. 


EW  FARM  to  any  mldreiis 

DO  farina  doaorlbed.  Map*  of  Vlrglulai 
d  I,  S  l'  A P L H S  4G>.,  Rloltraoud.  Va.. , 


PREE 


I  broke  up  a  piece 
of  prairie  sod  with  the 
“ACME”  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
&  Leveler,  and  worked 
it  down  so  that  a  person 
could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  old  or  new  ground.” 
rSee  page 61  this  paper. 


When  Adolphus  placed  his  arms  around 
the  neck  of  Angelina,  he  said  it  was  for  a 
neck’s  press  purpose. 

“When  my  cousin  was  married,”  said  Mrs. 
Ramsbotham,  “  I  gave  her  a  handsome  water 
giraffe  and  two  goblins.” — Punch. 

It  tabes  eight  hundred  full-blown  roses  to 
make  a  teaspoonful  of  perfume,  while  a  shil¬ 
ling’s  worth  of  onions  will  scent  a  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Gold  is  judged  of  its  fineness  by  compari¬ 
son  with  a  carat,  the  human  heart  is  measured 
by  the  beat,  and  some  heads  are  suggsstive  of 
the  gentle  cabbage. 

We  are  informed  that  a  man’s  body  is  three- 
fourths  composed  of  water:  but  it  is  hard  to 
believe  this  while  looking  at  the  noses  of  some 
of  our  public  officials. 

He  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “starboard”  and  “  port,”  and,  with  a 
knowing  leer,  slowly  replied,  “  Hem,  well, 
rather,  and  1  prefer  port.” 

“All  the  world’s  a  stage,  Sam,  and  the 
men  and  women  merely  players.”  “  Yes, 
massa;  but  if  dat’s  so,  where  you  goin’  for  to 
get  your  audience  and  orchistry  ?” 

It  having  been  announced  that  a  cashier 
had  absconded,  leaving  a  large  deficit,  an  old 
lady  wondered  why  he  dida’t  take  it  with 
him,  so  as  to  have  something  to  live  on  during 
his  exile. 

“Julius,  why  didn’t  you  oblong  your  Btay 
at  the  Springs?”  “Klase,  Mr.  Snow,  dey 
charge  too  much.”  “  How  so,  Julius  ?”  “Why, 
de  landlard  charged  dis  individual  wid  steal¬ 
ing  de  spoons.” 

A  gentleman  who  was  about  to  marry  a 
plain  girl,  said  to  a  friend,  “It  is  not  for  her 
exterior  but  her  inward  beauty  that  I  marry 
her.”  “Then  for  goodness  sake,”  replied  the 
friend,  “turn  her  inside  out.” 

A  celebrated  tragedian  had  a  broken 
nose.  A  lady  once  remarked  to  him:  “I  like 
your  acting;  but  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  can’t 
get  over  your  no«e.”  “No  wonder,  madam,” 
replied  the  tragedian;  “the  bridge  is  gone.” 

The  Scranton  Republican  relates  that  as  a 
Wilbesbarre  man  took  his  seat  in  the  barber’s 
chair  he  asked  the  barber  if  he  had  the  same 
razor  he  had  used  two  days  before.  Being 
answered  affirmatively,  the  patient  man  said: 
“Then  give  me  chloroform.” 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine  THE  LOSE  IS 
SM^LL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
FROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 
(DELICIOUS.  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 


One  trial  proves  Its 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRV  A  25  CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Reading  the  Rural  Corn  Prize  Reports. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  RilEND 


SIX  MILLIONS  SOLD, 

To  REPLACE  6,000  000  various  other  kinds 
THROWN  AWAY.  Why  So  i  It  is  because 
ffl  iSrsrr- -  No.  1  $150  per  hundred. 

*  twenty 

:  five  per  ct. 

all rrt every 

2?  1  yen i'  and  a 

=  better  quali- 

-e  ti/from  POST'S  Galvanized 

1  fit  Eureka  Sap  Sp  uts  than 
o  III  from  anv  others,  Is  the  verdict 

55  of  over  20.1WO  Maple  Sugar  Ma¬ 

kers  that  use  them. 

rjy-  Their  perfect  working  with  the  utmost 
satiefuri  ou  i*  guaranteed.  Only  a_  'Hal  is 
needed  to  conviu  e  one  ot  their  superiority  over 
ail  others.  f  every  Sugar  Maser  not  having 
tested  them  will  tap  hair  his  sugar  with  the  Eure¬ 
ka*  the  coming  se  .son  a  rull  supply  the  following 
season  will  be  i lie  result,  if  you  tall  to  secure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  Hardware  dea'er  or Jtgynt.  i  will  deliver  at 
anv  RaP  road  station  lb  theU.S  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  not  I.  ss  than  H0  Spouts  on  iceelpt  of 
these  prices.  I  will  send  you  saroptesof  my  No.  1  and 
S  spout  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  three  U  S  S-cent 
Stamps  Descriptive  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
order*  at  once  to  C-  C.  PO??T,  Burlxugton*  V  t. 


For  1SS3  is  an  Elegant  Book  ol  150  I’age*. 
3  Colored  lMnten  ol  C  lowers  and  Vegetables, 
and  more  than  1.000  Illustrations  oi  tne 

chulcesl  Flowers.  Hauls  and  Vegetables,  and  Dlree 
tions  ior  growing.  It  Is  handsome  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  and  Post  Oitloe  address,  with  10  cents,  aud  1 
will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  1*  not  a 
quarter  of  Its  cost,  ft  Is  printed  In  both  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterwuids  order  seeds  deduct  the 
Ili  cents. 

Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  Best  in  the  World! 

Th*  Klorai.  UU1DB  will  tell  bow  to  get  uud  grow  tin  m. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Carden,  175 

Pages,  U  colored  Plates,  oo..  Eugii\vlnR*.  F\.r50e.  In 
pager  covers;  $1  Inelegant  cloth.  In  German  or  Eng- 

11  VICK’S  ILLUSTRATKP  MONTHLY  M  ahazine— 32  Pages, 
a  Colored  plate  In  every  number  aud  many  fine  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1.25  a  year,  live  copies  for  $5.  Bpect 
men  Numbers  sent  for  HI-.;  8  trial  copies  for  25  cts. 

JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Htattoco 


1  ht.  DflAULEY 


ROAD  CART 


Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawm  when  the  Roads  are  Bad. 
Their  Use  Saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  Safe  for  Ladles  and  Children 
tu  Use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  180  lbs. 
Prices  from  $55.00  to  $80  00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

Send  for  Illus' rated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

(Established  1b3<!.)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  WORD  OF  CAUTION 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLER  PLOW 


The  fact  that  the  great  demand  for  my  Patent 
Eureka  Sap  Spouts  a 

is  driving  the  sale  f  -  ' 

of  all  other  kinds  _ 63 

out  of  the  market 
and  out  of  use,  has 

influenced  some  . 

lawless  persons  to  No  %  $1  50  per  hundred  . 
Imitate  by  unlawfully  usluv  my  parents.  I  here 
fore  wii'ti  ail  such  persons,  and  the  pub  I  :  generally, 
against  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  a  sap  spout 
with  Its  inner  end  provided  with  longitudinal  edges, 
fins  or  flange*.  whereby  the  spout  is  secured  to  the 
surface  of  lie  <np  or  bore,  and  between  the  name  are 
chambers  f  r  the  free  flow  of  sap  without  obstruo- 
tlon  Trom  the  entire  length  of  the  boro;  a  u»p  sp-Ut 
with  It*  Inner  cud  provided  with  achnmbor  of  small 
or  Aim- unions  nr  -und  Us  neck  for  the  Ire-  n-  w  of 
sail  hot  wren  the  outer  packing  and  Inner  beating:  a 
wire  bucket  hanger  oetachablu:  or  one  pkkma  vesti.y 
attached  to. or  a  Uoo  cast  urrBOR il  wl th  «  sup  snout: 
a  s  p spout  with  Its  extreme  outer  end  provided  with 
adroiellp  ornlb  u  its  under  side  l'  r  facilluiilng  the 
quick  discharge  of  sap  from  out  the  M'"u'  into  the 
buexet  o'l  ot  which  are  some  of  tb ••  essential  points 
listen  ted  or  owned  ny  me,  and  thep  infringement 
by  manufacture  sale  or  use  will  rtcelve  me  fill  pen¬ 
alties  Of  the  LAW.  Sul  ft  for  damages  have  already 
be- n  brought  against  leading  I uf ringers,  and  ollieiH 
will  surely  follow  unless  voiunia  ily  settled. 

Bay  the  Eureka*  and  you  escape  all  Infringe¬ 
ments. 

CALL  FOR  THEM  AT  YOUR  HARDWARE  STORES. 


Ligbtust  Draft  Plow  in  ibrYNorld. 

Steel  Beam*.  Jointer*  and  Wheel  Stand' 
urdn;  cannot  he  broken.  Indestructible 
by  exposure  to  wenther. 

steel  beam. 


other  Plow. 

Address  SYRACUSE  CHILL  PLOW  CO  ..Syracuse,  N.Y 


Huuibn&eed  Again. 

1  saw  so  much  suid  about  the  merits  of  Hop  Hitters, 
and  uiv  wife  w  .owns  always  docioring  and  never 
well,  teased  me  so  urgent  1,  to  get  her  some.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  humbugged  again  and  I  am  glad  I  did, 
fnrlri  less  than  t»o  mn-ths‘usp  "f  the  Bitters,  my 
wire  was  cured.aii'i  she  baa  remained  so  for  eighteen 
months  slnee.  1  like  such  humbugging.— H.T.,  St. 
Paul  .—Pioneer  Press. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  ,  Feb.  2,  188J. 

I  tuow  Hop  Bitters  will  hoar  recommendation 
bone;-tiy.  All  who  use  them  confer  mum  them  he 
blgh-  st  eneemiums-  and  give  them  credit  for  making 
cures— ah  the  pr  pnetor-t  claim  f  r  them.  I  have 
kept  them  since  they  were  first  offered  tothe  public. 
They  to  khlgtl  rank  from  th-*  Ar-t,  and  maintained 
it,  and  are  inure  called  for  than  all  others  romblned. 
So  long  as  they  keep  up  their  high  re  ntstlon  for 
purl r y  «nd  us  fu  oe.s,  l  shall  contiuue  to  recommend 
them— something  I  have  nevrr  before  d--ue  with  any 
other  patent  mediciue  .1.  J.  BABCOCK,  M.D.  Adv. 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


By  tub  OaioiXATon.  at  Rt  dared  Fri  e*  Tor  Spring 
of ’83.  Buy  at  the  Fou  -  tain  Hkau  aud  gectheruRK 
Averages  twice  as  large  as  the  Wilson  and  yields  fully 
double  the  uumber  of  quarts  per  acre;  is  on  excel 
lent  shipper,  very  attractive  in  nripeara.  ce,  or  kx 
cel  e  t  flavor,  ano  retalus  Ite  color  and  flavor  to  a 
remarkable  degree  after  beiug  picked.  Free  eireu 
lars  at  an  early  date. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 


AUSTRIAN  or 


TO  LEASE, 


a  limited  number  of  pure  AUSTRIAN  oi  GERM  'N 
CARP. rorst  cklnr  private  po  ids,  will  be  ready  for 
pale  and  delivery  on  " r  before  April  1st.  Sent  to  any 
part  of  the  U ui ted  States  by  express.  Persons  >o 
secure  a  supply  for  Soring  8h  uld  send  'helre  rders 
without  delay  Write  f.  r  price  list.  Address 
(HAS.  S>.  MED  A  It  Y,  Little  F'alls.Passalc  CO..N.J, 


A  BONANZA  STOCK  FARM. 

A  Fine  2,(>  0  acre  Ftock  Farm  In  t'»ebest  8t<»ckcmm- 
ty  In  Minnesota  First-cl  ss  buildings.  stalls  lor  .511 
head  of  sto  k.  pens  for  1"  breeding  sows,  meadow  for 
1  (>Ki  tons  of  buy,  50>  acres  tread  v  for  clover  and  n  ine 
gr  ss  and  more  for  g  aln.  high  stale  of  eiiltiva- 
Vion  For  1>  ase  f->r  term  of  years  at  low  price.  t\  t.l 

sell  all  or  any  part  of  f"11’ '■'VVReSnV'1 

dress  for  particulars.  G  F.  JACKSON.  Real  Estate 

Agent.  Minneapolis.  Mina. 

MILL  MANUFAOTOKY. 

Established  1851. 

V2.r  "  X  FRENCH  BUHR  STONE 


CMITH’S  PET-F  ADJUSTING  SWING 

O  CATTLE  STANCHIONS! 

Is ’he  most  practical,  u.nt  ful  and  best  fastening  in- 
ven  ed  alj  srs  itselk  when  opened  so  th  anlinui 
cannot  turn  itwheu  bucking  out.  and  locks  i  self 
when  closed.  M  dal  awarded  rt  New  York  State  Fair, 
Elmira  N  Y  ,  1881  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
Manufactured  by  O.  U.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Stcubrn  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Embraces  every  de'inhlo  novelty  of  MANUAL 
the  season,  fully  described  in  their  I’lnnunu 


Warranted  absolutely  purs 
Cocoa,  ffotn  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
aud  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
Strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  ndapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  ns  for  persons  lu  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


of  EVERYTHING  forje 


CRIST  MILLS 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  o  Cbas 
M  Gibbs  1U6  Sycamore  St.,  (Tn’tl,  O.,  M  W.  R 
8t.  8rraou»o.  N  Y.  and  458  River  Bt..  Tror  N  V 


mJXLllle,  1  IDfllKIBiUYQI  IU  uerr 

Price  from  $80  up.  Complete 
Mill  and  Shelter, $95  A  boy  can 
grind  and  keep  In  order.  Adapted 
o  any  kind  of  suitable  power. 
Complete  Flooring  and  Oorn  Mills. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


PETER  HENDERSON'S 


•which  for  1R8S.  ccmtains  l . . . 

Revised  /w  cfiutc/iartr  ott  VtyitahU  anH  F/*w tr  Cul¬ 
ture,"  making  U  a  condensed  G.xrdeniiv  Bm  having 
all  the  latest  informal  ion  known  to  the  author  of  “txar- 
dentng  for  Profit-**  Mailed  free  on  ftpphcation. 

{PUaxe  state  tn  ivhat  you  srtxv  thin). 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

«  &  vi  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Guaranteed  at  home, 

SHEPARD  HR  OK,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  untl  K  uniM  City. 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
only  Sheller  that  uses 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 


BEEIUIG,  FEONEPIELD  &  CO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder 


AND 


700  Bushels 

PER  DAY, 


Claims  to  be  the  seldom  failing  cure  tor  all  sicknesses 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine  or  Poultry  Furthermore,  It 
will  INCRKASC  Tint  YtKLD  oF  51  ilk  aNI>  Buttkk  In  quan 
tlty  and  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  i.kss  Ki-.Kr/.  If  Hi  j /ears  of  iiopulartty.  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearlv  sales,  with  thousands  of 
written  testlnioniuls  volunteered  us,  are  sufflcienl 
endorsements  in  behalf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  at 
thk  bkst,  such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  foi 
our  book  of  particulars,  free 
Try  one  pack.  Price,  2*j  cents,  postage  paid. 

F.  A.  MILLER.  Philadelphia.  Pa  Proprietor. 
In  writing  please  mention  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeb. 


This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 
a.  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
power. 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
3°°  revolutions  per  minute. 
Ten  different  kinds  of 

. jy  ,S 1 1  f.llfrs, I .ir.HT and 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 


Evaporate  MAPT.E  SAP  taster  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known,  conse¬ 
quently  make  lighter  colored  and  higher 
flavored  sugar.—  —  v 

Send  postal"  for 


Address  for  Circulars, 


circular*  and  tes¬ 
timonials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
.  COMPANY, 

Be  Hows  Falls,  Vt, 


Cent  Ml’MC.  500  PIECE'*-  M(  H 

send  stamp  for  onstage  and  Catalogue  to 
\VM  BURNET, 

F.  O.  Box  1  70,  New  York  City. 


$5  to $20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
Address  S-tissos  ,v  i  n.,  Portland,  Me, 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  TEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  FEB  3,  1883 


Vol  XLII.  No  1723 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


G.  W.  Campbell  thinks  it  for  Ohio  one  of  the 
best  for  hardiness  and  market.  It  is  highly 
commended  for  Iowa.  It  is  said  to  be  among 
the  best  keepers  in  Georgia.  We  are  indebted 
to  Ex-Gov.  R.W,  Furnas,  of  Nebraska,  for  the 
specimens  from  which  our  engravings  have 
been  executed. 


far  superior  in  quality,  whether  for  the  dessert 
or  for  culinary  purposes.  Indeed,  the  Bald¬ 
win,  wherever  it  is  successful,  is  superior  to 
the  Ben  Davis  in  every  particular,  whether 
of  tree  or  fruit,  if  we  except  its  increased  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  attacks  of  the  codling  moth,  and 


its  comparative  exemption  from  the  attacks 
of  the  codling  moth,  all  conspire  to  render  it 
popular  with  the  incipient  commercial  orch- 
ardist,  as  well  as  with  those  who  buy  by  sight. 
On  the  other  hand,  like  most  Southern  fruits, 
it  fails  to  maintain  its  quality  when  grown  at 


The  Opinions  of  Ex-Gov.  Furnae, 
Thomas,  P.  Barry  and  T.  T.  Lyon 
regarding  it. 


Dutch  Mignonne  Not  the  Blenheim 
Pippin, 

I  wish  to  say  to  Dr.  Hoskins,  through  the 
Rural,  that  the  Dutch  Mignonne  never  had 
legitimately  the  alias  of  Blenheim  Pippin. 
The  apples  are  distinct  in  their  origin,  and 
differ  in  their  period  of  ripening.  The  first 
was  raised  from  the  pip  in  Holland;  the  oth¬ 
er,  in  England.  Pippin  is  simply  fruit  from 
the  seed,  or  pip  [this  for  others,  and  not  the 
Doctor].  The  difference  between  Dutch 
Mignonne  and  Blenheim  Pippin  is  seen  in  the 
young  wood — that  of  the  first  being  fuzzy  and 
dark  brown,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  clean 
and  light  reddish  brown.  The  first  is  only 
medium  in  size,  never — well,  hardly  ever — 
above;  the  latter  grows  large  without  extra 
nourishment.  The  Dutch  Mignonne  is  much 
the  better  keeper,  and  the  better  apple. 
If  the  Doctor  will  turn  to  D.  M.  of  “  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees”  in  the  large  edition,  he  will 
find  two  paragraphs  following  the  description 
of  D.  M.,  which  do  not  belong  to  it  but  are 
descriptive  of  B.  P.  These  should  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  stereotype  plate  in  making  up 
the  edition,  as  I  find  Mr.  Downing  has  erased 
them  from  his  own  copy  which  he  occasionally 
revises.  This  situation  may  be  the  misleading 
cause  in  the  mind  of  the  Doctor. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  A.  Bbnsel. 


West  More  trees  are  reieed  end  sold  of  tins 
than  of  any  other  variety.  Its  quality,  to 
me,  is  very  poor.  As  a  rule,  however,  qual¬ 
ity  to  a  great  extent  depends  on  individual 
taste.  A  majority  of  apple  consumers,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  care  but  little  about  the 
quality  of  an  apple  so  long  as  it  is  an  apple, 
and  know  as  little  as  to  varieties. 

Brownville,  Neb. 

FROM  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

The  Ben  Davis  stands  as  high  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  as  a  market  apple,  as  the 
Baldwin  at  the  East.  It  rather  exceeds  the 
Baldwin  in  its  fair  and  handsome  appearance, 
but  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  quality  when  each 
is  grown  in  its  best  locality.  The  Ben  Davis 
is  a  fine  grower,  great  bearer,  hardy,  and  the 
fruit  is  very  salable — its  poor  quality  is  Its  only 
drawback.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  of 
any  value  grown  at  the  East.  I  have  seen  it 
occasionally  at  the  West,  and  cannot  judge  of 
It  so  well  as  many  others. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FROM  P.  BARRY. 

I  regard  the  Ben  Davis  as  much  inferior  to 
the  Baldwin— 1  mean,  of  course,  when  both 
are  grown  here.  The  Ben  Davis,  as  grown  at 
the  Southwest,  is  a  very  large,  showy  fruit  of 
second  or  third  quality.  Large  quantities  of 
it  have  been  received  in  our  markets  this  season. 
I  am  informed  by  a  correspondent  at  Van 
Buren,  Ark.,  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  variety  grown  lu  the  hilly  country  north 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  one  of  the  finest  ap¬ 
ple  regions  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
also  received  large  quantities  of  Wine  Saf 
from  the  W est.  This  is  an  apple  of  fine  quality. 
There  have  also  been  sent  to  us  large  quan 
tities  of  a  smooth,  round,  dark-purple  apple 
of  very  good  quality.  I  am  iuformed  that 
this  is  a  seedling  of  Arkansas  and  has  many 
names,  as  Black  Arkansas,  Black  Wine  Sap, 
Black  Limber  Twig,  etc.  The  failure  of  our 
apple  crop  has  made  ns  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  Western  fruits. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

FROM  T.  T.  LYON. 

It  may  be  assumed  ns  a  well-nigh  infallible 
rule  that  apple  trees  of  varieties  originating 
at  the  South  are  more  hardy  at  the  North  than 
the  average  of  chose  originating  in  that  lati¬ 
tude.  To  this  rule  the  Ben  Davis  (probably  a 
native  of  Kentucky]  is  certainly  not  an  ex¬ 
ception,  since  in  Michigan  it  is  hardy  even  as 
far  north  as  latitude  46a— possibly  even  farther. 
The  vigor,  habit  and  productiveness  of  the 
tree,  and  the  size,  color,  and  keeping  and 
handling  qualities  of  the  fruit,  together  with 
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perhaps  a  greater  liability  to  drop  its  fruit, 
from  this  cause,  combined  with  the  effect  of 
high  winds. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 


the  North,  and  when  we  recollect  that,  even 
in  its  native  region,  it  ranks  as  low  as  second 
or  third  in  quality,  we  shall  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
appointed  to  learn  the  fact  that,  when  grown 
as  far  north  as  43  to  45  degs. ,  except,  possibly, 
in  an  unusually  warm  and  protracted  season, 
it  will  be  found  little  more  palatable  than  a 
raw  potato,  which  it  will  fully  rival  as  a  keeper. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Apple.— Dr.  Hoskins, 
in  a  late  Rural,  says  this  apple  is  of  large 
size,  and  remarks  that  we  must  either  have 
another  apple  or  else  Jersey  sand  is  not  favor¬ 
able  to  this  variety.  I  have  seen  applee  of 
this  variety  that  were  large  enough,  but  gen¬ 
erally  they  are  just  below  what  the  market 
demands,  and  they  are  so  when  grown  on 
Pennsylvania  red  shale  or  Jersey  clay  or  on 
any  other  sort  of  soil.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  it  is  too  far  south  here  for  this  ap¬ 
ple.  It  has  been  well  disseminated  through 
Jersey  from  the  New  York  State  nurseries. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  Ira  J.  Blackwell. 


According  to  the  Am.Pomological  Society, 
Ben  Davis  succeeds  best  in  the  following  States : 
Oregon,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
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Professor  Caldwell’s  recent  article  in 
the  Rural,  on  this  subject,  is  deserving  of 
notice.  We  all  esteem  him  to  be  an  honest 
man,  who  is  working  according  to  his  best 
judgment  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Personally  the  writer  has  a  sincere  respect 
for  him,  and  wishes  to  say  nothing  unkind  or 
unjust  of  his  article.  I  presume  he  did  not 
intend  to  overstate  the  indifference  of  farm¬ 
ers  ;  but  I  have  occasion  to  know  that  there  is,  in 
Ohio  at  least,  &  much  stronger  deeire  on  the 
part  of  many  to  give  at  least  one  of  their  sons 
a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  than  Professor  Caldwell  seems  to  dream 
of.  The  question  is,  shall  we  who  feel  thus  send 
our  sons  to  an  ordinary  college  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  1  Shall  we  make  farmers  of  them  if  we 
do  I  Up  to  about  1370,  statistics  showed  that 
though  more  than  half  the  endowments,  and 
more  than  half  the  students  of  our  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges,  come  from  the  farmers  and 
the  farms,  yet  much  less  thau  one  fiftieth  of 
the  graduates  return  to  the  farms.  They  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  learned  professions,  or  by  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures.  This  is  notorious. 
The  learned  president  of  an  agricultural  col- 
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Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Georgia,  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  is  reported  as 
promising  well,  coloring  well  and  keeping  well. 
In  parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  promises  well. 


The  tree  will  succeed  even  farther  north 
than  will  the  Baldwin;  but  wherever  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  successful,  it  w  ill  be  found  decidedly 
more  vigorous,  and  even  more  productive 
than  the  former,  while  the  fruit  will  be  found 


lege  crystallized  it  in  a  remark  to  me,  not  long 
ago.  He  had  just  heard  me,  in  a  “  Farmers’ 
Institute,”  urging  farmers  to  educate  their 
sons.  “Ah  !’’ said  he,  "You’ll  hatch  ducks. 
They’ll  swim  away  from  the  farm  !”  I  could 
only  reply,  “If  a  hen  hatches  ducks,  then 
somebody  has  been  putting  duck’s  eggs  under 
her.”„  I  cannot  now  stop  to  ask  whether  it  is 
the  colleges  or  the  farmers  themselves  that 
have  done  it. 

One  thing  is  certain — our  farmers  cannot 
always  thus  furnish  educated  men  for  all  the 
professions  and  higher  grades  of  business,  un¬ 
less  some  ct  these  educated  farmers’  sons  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farms,  and  show  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cation  there.  “All  the  rivers  flow  into  the 
sea,  yet  is  not  the  sea  full,”  Nor  are  the  riv¬ 
ers  empty,  nor  the  land  dry,  Why  ?  Recauee 
the  waters  “  return  again  upon  the  land 
because  the  sun’s  heat  takes  up  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  holds  them  in  invisible  vapor,  or  In 
fleecy  clouds,  whence  they  descend  in  showers 
to  make  the  pastures  green,  and  cause  the 
springs  to  gush  and  the  rivers  to  flow.  And 
it  would  seem  that  a  like  return  must  in  some 
wray  be  made  from  the  colleges  to  the  farms, 
or  in  time  an  ignorant  peasantry  will  result 
that  will  furnish  neither  funds  nor  boys  for 
the  colleges. 

Shall  we  send  our  sons  to  an  agricultural 
college  ?  Alas  the  deplorable  fact  meets 
us,  that  not  even  these  colleges  (with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions')  graduate  farm¬ 
ers.  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  in  these  columns, 
implied  that  it  was  because  the  presidents 
have  not  had  agricultural  knowledge,  tastes 
and  instincts.  Professor  Caldwell  blames 
the  farmers ;  says  in  substance  that  the 
colleges  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw, 
or  even  clay.  To  show  that  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  non-agricultural  presidents, 
he  says:  “The  man  who  has  now  for  several 
years  filled  the  president’s  chair  in  what  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  most  successful 
agricultural  college  in  the  land  (Michigan,  I 
presume),  was  not  a  practical  and  scientific 
agriculturist;  he  proved  to  be  the  right  man 
iu  the  right  place,  because  he  knew'  how  to 
get  the  right  sort  of  men  about  him.” 

Professor  Caldwell  might  have  added,  “  be¬ 
cause,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  that  cre¬ 
ated  these  agricultural  colleges,  he  manfully 
set  about  the  problem  of  furnishing  a  thor¬ 
ough  theoretical  and  practical  education  in 
agriculture,  and  of  Convincing  the  farmers 
of  Michigan  that  their  sons  needed  just  such 
education.  He  looked  to  bis  base  of  supplies. 
He  educated  practical  and  scientific  farmers 
and  fruit-growers,  and  sent  them  abroad  in 
Michigan  to  prove  by  their  fanning  that  such 
ed  ucation  pays.  Professor  Cald  well  speaks  of 
the  “disheartening  apathy  of  farmers,”  and 
says  that  the  tribe  saying,  that  “one  man  car. 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  ten  men  can’t  make 
him|drinfa,”  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  at  least  ninety  uine-hundredths  of 
the  farmers  in  regard  to  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion;”  that  no  matter  who  is  president,  “they 
will  neither  go  uear  the  college,  nor  send  their 
sons  there  that  it  is  this  that  has  “  forced 
so  many  of  them  to  work  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  other  educational  directions  than 
that  originally  laid  out  for  them  that  “if 
farmers’  sons,  eager  for  new1  light  iu  farming, 
had  crowded  to  the  colleges  as  fast  as  they 
were  opened,”  then  “if  men  (professors)  could 
have  been  found,  they  would  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  by  trustees  and  presidents  I” 

Hoes  not  this  sound  like  a  lamentable  con¬ 
fession  that  thw  men  were  not  found  and  not 
obtained.  And  yet  the  farmers’  sons  are 
blamed  for  not  at  once  crowding  to  these 
colleges  to  get  the  training  which  confessedly 
they  could  not  get  if  they  weot.  Does  not 
this  reverse  the  law  of  supply  and  demands 
As  a  general  principle,  indeed,  demand  will 
in  time  draw  or  create  the  necessary  supply; 
but  in  particular  cases  and  given  localities, 
the  supply,  especially  of  new  things,  precedes 
and  even  creates  the  demand.  There  is  what 
may  be  called  a  potential  or  latent  demand, 
but  it  must  be  awakened  or  developed.  You 
must  display  your  goods  or  machinery  and 
prove  their  value  or  utility,  to  create  or 
secure  the  demand.  How  were  mowing 
machines  first  introduced,  or  any  new  thing? 
Did  some  company  erect  fine  buildings,  put 
up  the  sign  “mowing  machine  factory,”  and 
then  fold  their  hands  and  say  “as  soon  as 
farmers  crowd  to  our  factory  eager  for  mow¬ 
ing  machines,  then  if  inventors  can  be  found 
and  if  material  can  be  bought,  we  will  make 
them?”  No,  they  employed  inventors,  bought 
their  patents,  collected  material  and  manufac¬ 
turing  appliances,  expended  thousands  before 
they  got  a  dollar  in  return,  made  the  machines, 
took  them  to  farmers'  fields  and  proved  to 
them  above  their  inertia,  and  in  spite  of  their 
prejudices,  that  the  machines  would  cut  the 
grass  cheaper  and  better  than  their  scythes, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  farmers  bought 
the  machines. 

And  I  believe  the  case  is  just  the  same  in 
regard  to  agricultural  education.  There  is  a 
potential  or  latent  demand  for  it,  which  will 
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be  active  enough  as  soon  as  the  utility  of  such 
education  is  shown — and  not  till  then. 

Indeed  Professor  Caldwell  seems  to  admit 
as  much  in  his  next  paragraph.  He  says 
they  (the  agricultural  college?)  will  not  pros¬ 
per  till  it  is  made  to  appear  that  such  special 
education  as  is  gained  there  does  really  make 
a  more  successful  slid  prosperous  farmer  of  a 
man.”  Well,  in  Heaven’s  name,  who  or  what 
agencsT  is  to  make  this  appear,  nnless  it  be 
these  same  agricultural  colleges  munificently 
endowed  from  our  public  domain  for  that 
very  purpose?  Again  he  says,  "No  amount  of 
talk  and  argument  about  the  usefulness  to  the 
farmer  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  botany, 
chemistry,  etc.,  will  go  so  far  towards  help¬ 
ing  the  cause  for  which  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  are  laboring  or  are  wilting  to  labor  (sic!) 
as  the  presence  in  a  neighborhood  of  a  single 
graduate  of  such  a  college  who,  as  his  neigh¬ 
bors  can  plainly  see,  is  a  smarter  and  more 
successful  farmer  than  they  because  of  the 
well  stored  mind  which  he  brought,  away  from 
the  college  with  his  diploma.”  Not  in  a  Bpirit 
of  carping  criticism,  hut  with  a  heavy  heart, 

I  ask,  is  not  the  case  hopeless  by  his  own 
showing?  These  colleges,  now  after  nearly  20 
years,  are  “willing  to  labor”  for  the  cause  of 
scientific  agriculture  if  the  farmers’  sons 
“eager  for  new  light”  will  only  crowd  to  them 
as  fast  as  they  are  opened.  But  they  will 
never  be  eager  nor  “crowd”  till  “the  presence 
of  a  single  graduate  in  a  neighborhood”  all 
abroad  in  the  State  shall  have  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  such  knowledge;  students  will 
not  come  till  graduates  go  forth,  and  gradu¬ 
ates  cannot  be  made  unless  you  have  students. 
Here  is  a  wide  river  with  a  boat  on  yonder 
shore.  You  cannot  cross  the  river  till  you 
get  the  boat,  and  you  cannot  get  the  boat  till 
you  cross  the  river. 

Is  the  prospect  encouraging  in  Ohio,  for  ex¬ 
ample,'  The  land  grants  were  made  20  years 
ago.  The  first  deeade  was  spent  in  deciding 
whether  we  should  have  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  or  divide  the  grant  up  among  existing 
colleges.  During  the  second  decade  our  “Ag¬ 
ricultural  an  d  Mechanical  College”  was  estab¬ 
lished  at,  Columbus,  Its  endowments  are 
over  a  million  dollars.  It  has,  perhaps,  the 
finest  chemical,  physical  and  mechanical 
laboratories  in  the  West.  It  long  ago  out¬ 
grew  the  name  “Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,”  and  assumed  that  of  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  has  a  full  dozen  of  Professors,  but 
until  about  a  year  ago  it  had  but  a  single 
professor  for  its  entire  agricultural  half.  It 
numbers  its  students  by  the  hundreds  and  its 
graduates  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  but 
to  this  day  it  has  never  sent  forth  n  single 
agricultural  graduate.  It  teaches  almost 
the  entire  range  of  literature  and  science 
taught  at  Harvard  or  at  Yale,  and  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students,  but  has  scarcely  a  baker’s 
dozen  in  its  regular  agricultural  course.  With 
bitter  disappointment  we  ask,  “When  shall 
the  presence  of  graduates  froni|tb{s  agricul¬ 
tural  (?)  college,  all  abroad  in  the  neighbor-  ' 
hoods  of  this  our  goodly  State,  demonstrate 
the  value  of  an  agricultural  education  and 
cause  farmers’  sons  to  crowd  to  our  State 
University  for  one  ?”  At  the  present  rate  it 
would  take  a  century  or  more. 

When  a  theological  seminary  is  endowed 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  graduate  ministers; 
and  it  does.  When  a  medical  college  isestab- 
lished  it  is  expected  that  it  will  graduate 
doctors  of  medicine;  and  it  does.  And  it 
would  he  deemed  a  perversion  of  fuuds  if  it 
graduated  lawyers  or  ministers,  or  anything 
bvt  doctors.  And  when  a  million  dollars  are 
given  from  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  and  from  State  or  county  taxation 
“to  establish  and  maintain  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  in  Ohio,”  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  it  shall  graduate  scientific  far¬ 
mers  and  mechanics ;  and  “no  amount  of  talk 
and  argument "  can  convince  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  that  this  great  institution  is  fulfilling 
the  design  of  Its  founders  if  it  only  does 
the  same  kind  of  work  already  done  by  20 
other  colleges  in  the  State,  whether  it  does 
that  work  better  or  worse  than  the  other  20. 

And  if  when  we  send  our  sons  to  this  college 
they  invariably  become  something  else  than 
farmers — “  hatch  out  ducks’’  as  the  learned 
pre8ideDt  expressed  it,  then  it  doesn’t  take  a 
very  shrewd  chicken  fancier  to  guess  who  has 
furnished  the  ducks’  eggs. 

For  every  college  or  university  has  its  at 
mosphere,  its  genius,  its  traditions.  Those 
of  some  colleges  are  toward  theology,  as  of 
Williams  and  Oberlin.  Of  some  toward  lit¬ 
erature's  Yale  and  Harvard.  Of  some  to¬ 
ward  science,  as  Cornell  and  John  Hopkins. 

In  like  manner  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  that  the  influences  of  all  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  shall  be  decidedly  towards , 
and  not  away  from  agriculture.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  at  least  in  Michigan  and  Kansas 
and  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  Massachusetts, 
the  influences  are  already  of  this  sort;  and 
that  the  leaven  of  their  successful  work  for 
agriculture  is  working  elsewhere.  In  Ohio, 
for  example,  active  steps  are  now  being  taken 
indeed  are  already  in  part  taken,  to  make  our 


State  University  strong  and  thorough  in  its 
agricultural  work. 

I  must  ask  space  in  your  columns  hereafter 
to  show  how,  in  my  opinion,  the  farmers  may 
meet  and  encourage  this  evident  desire,  and 
make  these  institutions  more  nearly  what  it 
was»intemled  they  should  be. 


f  arm  Crouomi), 


THE  SULKY  PLOW— AND  NITROGEN' 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


Doubtless  r  great  majority  of  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  will  conjecture  from  the  epi¬ 
graph  I  may  have  something  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  say  about  the  sulky  or  riding  plow, 
but  what  connection,  near  or  remote,  that 
useful  implement  can  have  with  nitrogen, 
looks  like  “  one  of  those  things  no  fellow  can 
find  out.”  And  yet  the  two  may  lie  said  to 
be  closely,  if  not  inseparably,  associated,  both 
in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture,  as  most 
will  be  willing  to  admit  when  I  am  through. 

That  there  should  he  considerable  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  sulky  plows,  arising  not  only 
from  differences  of  structure,  but  from  wide 
divergencies  of  soil  on  which  they  are  used, 
is  not  at  all  surprising;  but  that  a  Western 
farmer  or  mechanic,  who  has  used  them  or 
seen  them  in  use,  should  regard  them  as  an 
exacting,  a  clumsy,  a  useless  or  an  uncalled- 
for  diversion  in  the  form  of  the  breaking  plow, 
is  remarkable.  For  most,  if  not  all,  strong, 
black  soils  of  the  prairie,  and  the  equally  rich 
yellow  and  red  loams  and  clay  loams  of  the 
timber,  under  certain  circumstances  the  sulky 
plow  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  thorough 
breaking  of  the  sod.  These  circumstances  are 
when  in  cold,  wet  Springs,  like  that  of  1882, 
great  acreages  of  corn  and  small  grain  land 
are  at  the  time  of  seeding  too  wet  to  plow, 
or,  being  plowed  and  seeded,  the  crop  is 
drowned  out,  and  ro  cultivation  following,  a 
rank  growth  of  grassand  weeds  appears;  then 
the  next.  Spring,  the  sod  has  become  so  thick 
and  tough  a  common  walking  plow  will  not 
do  the  work  of  turning  it  and  burying  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  weeds  and  rubbish  under  and  out 
of  sight,  and  it  is  only  a  sulky  plow  of  good 
form  that  will.  Ami  so  in  ease  of  the  demand 
for  plowing  under  a  heavy  cane  or  broom- 
corn  stubble,  the  common  walking  plow  is 
quite  unequal  to  the  task,  both  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  the  ground,  and 
the  constant  accumulation  of  weeds  and  stub¬ 
ble  in  front,  helping  to  lift  the  plow  out.  And 
the  capacity  of  a  twenty-inch  sulky  plow  of 
good  form  (and  there  are  many  of  them), 
when  drawn  by  three  or  four  heavy  mules  or 
horses,  hitched  abreast,  to  cut  a  furrow  slice 
twenty  inches  wide  and  five  inches  thick,  and 
then  cover  completely  under  and  out  of  sight 
a  broom  corn  stubble  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
stover  of  any  two  crops  of  corn,  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood,  believed  in  and  appreciated. 


It  is  made  the  reproach  of  sulky  plows  that 
though  they  seem  to  require  less  draft  than 
walking  plows  of  the  Rame  size,  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work  they  really  have  tired  the 
teams  more — a  fact  which  must  be  admitted, 
but  with  the  sufficient  explanation,  that  the 
spiky  never  shirks  its  task,  but  goes  straight 
through  everything;  while  the  other  jumps 
out  at  the  least  obstruction,  and  in  doing  so 
relieves  the  team  from  the  constant  strain  of 
the  draft — a  letting-up  which  tells  in  the 
course  of  a  w  arm  Spring  or  Summer  day. 

Tested  by  the  dynamometer  for  a  given 
length  of  uniform  furrow,  the  beet  sulky 
plows  require  less  draft,  by  from  10  to  86  per 
cent.,  than  the  common  walking  plows;  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work,  the  sum  of  the 
forces  required  to  keep  the  two  in  motion  will 
he  found  to  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more 
for  the  sulky,  and  for  the  reason  that,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  structure,  the  sulky  is  always  un¬ 
der  draft,  while  the  other  shirks  or  jumps 
over  obstructions  and  lessens  the  aggregate 
force  employed.  As  for  the  driver,  it  is  near¬ 
ly  as  tiresome  for  a  healthy  and  active  man 
to  sit  and  ride  a  sulky  plow  all  day  as  to  fol¬ 
low  a  walking  plow;  hut  where  the  man  has 
the  choice  either  to  ride  or  to  walk  when  he 
pleases,  as  in  the  average  plowing,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  vastly  in  favor  of  the  sulky,  8o,  too, 
in  respect  to  bnj^s,  or  old,  or  feeble,  or  lame, 
or  rheumatic  men,  they  can  manage  a  sulky 
when  to  handle  and  guide  a  walking  plow 
would  he  out  of  the  question.  To  sum  up, 
then,  in  a  few  words,  the  sulky  plow  has  be¬ 
come  nearly  as  essential  to  modern  Western 
agriculture  os  the  corn-planter,  the  self  bind¬ 
er,  or  the  many-ahoveled  two-  w  heeled  eulfci- 
tor;  aside  from  the  consideration  that  when 
properly  ased  it  is  powerful  for  good  In  restor¬ 
ing  to  the  soil,  where  used,  its  lost  vegetable 
substance,  and,  in  that  matter,  its  deficient 
nitrogen. 

But  let  us  explain  and  make  that  enplana- 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  brief  questions 


and  nearly  as  brief  answers.  1.  What  has 
been  the  leading  vice  or  mistake  in  agricul¬ 
tural  practice  for  the  last  half  or  third  of  the 
century  in  the  older  as  well  as  t.he  newer  set¬ 
tled  parts  of  the  country?  What,  but  the  per¬ 
sistent  destruction  by  fire,  or  otherwise,  of 
what  was  thought  to  have  little  or  no  agri¬ 
cultural  value — wild  grasses,  weeds,  stubbles, 
straw  and  all  refuse  vegetable  matter.  2, 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  destruction,  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  The  cause  was  in¬ 
sufficient  plows  and  other  soil-breaking  and 
disturbing  implements,  which  required  the 
land  should  be  cleared  up  and  the  weeds  and 
rubbish  disposed  of  before  these  imperfect  in¬ 
struments  of  culture  could  work.  This  has 
been  and  is  to  this  day  peculiarly  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  cotton  belt,  where  the  small 
single  mule  and  the  very  light  cast  iron  plow 
were  and  are  relied  on,  notouly  to  break  the 
land,  bat  to  cultivate  the  crops,  both  of  com 
and  cotton,  l’he  consequence  has  been  the  loss 
of  vegetable  matter  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
the  thinner  soils  have  so  little  of  it  and  its  in¬ 
separable  associate,  nitrogen,  they  have  beeu 
exhausted  to  the  point  of  barrenness,  while 
the  better  classes  of  soils  make  good  crops 
only  in  seasons  of  copious  rainfalls.  3.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  what  remains  to  be 
done  and  how  shall  we  do  it?  We  must 
restore  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  by  incor¬ 
porating  with  it  all  excess  of  grasses,  weeds 
and  rubbish  which  are  produced  with  the 
crops  or  belong  to  them ;  and  where  these 
are  not  sufficient,  we  must  adopt  the  general 
practice  of  plowing  heavy  grain  crops  under, 
like  clover,  rye,  buckwheat  and  other  well- 
known  plants.  As  to  how  we  shall  doit,  it 
is  plain  this  is  the  part  the  sulky  plow  has 
been  invented  and  called  upon  to  play,  and 
that  it  is  equal  to  the  task  is  proved  by  the 
fact  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  4.  But  what  intimate  connection 
has  the  sulky  plow  with  nitrogen  ?  In  saving 
from  fire  and  burying  in  the  earth  dead  or 
alive  vegetable  matter,  the  sulky  plow  in 
that  act  adds  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil;  for  where  there  is  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  state  of  decay,  or  otherwise,  there  is 
found  its  inseparable  associate,  nitrogen;  and 
this  is  so  true  that  no  lime-stone  soil,  or  gran¬ 
itic  or  slaty  soil,  containing  a  large  amount 
of  soluble  potash  can  be  exhausted  by  re¬ 
peated  croppings,  so  long  as  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  or  re¬ 
turned  to  it.  In  a  few  words,  soil  exhaustion 
means  a  total  lack  of  vegetable  matter  and  its 
inseparable  associate  nitrogen,  and  any  course 
which  restores  the  former,  brings  back  the 
latter.  .r>.  Are  we  then  to  understand  that 
most  of  the  discussion  going  on  in  the  papers 
concerning  nitrogen,  means  simply  that  it  has 
been  lost  to  our  soil  by  thoughtless  and  waste 
ful  agricultural  practice,  and  that  all  we 
have  to  do  to  restore  the  virgin  fertility  of 
our  lands,  is  to  return  to  them  vegetable 
matter  in  sufficient  quantity?  Yes,  that  is 
about  all  there  is  of  it,  So  then  it  begins  to 
be  quite  apparent  that  the  sulky  plow  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  contemporaneously  with 
the  general  discussion  on  the  subject  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  why  there  is  therefore  a  certain  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  heading  of  this  contribution — 
The  Sulky  Plow — and  Nitrogen, 

- ♦♦♦ - . 

Preserving-  Shingles. 

“What  is  the  best  way  of  preserving 
shingles.”  asked  the  Rural  in  a  late  issue. 
Here  is  my  way;  Make  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol  by  boiling  one  pound  in  a  bucketful  of 
water,  adding  one  pound  of  Brazil  wood 
which  gives  the  mixture  a  black,  glossy  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  shingles  are  not  only  rendered 
lasting  but  also  fire  proof  by  dipping  them 
before  using,  as  far  as  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  proportion  of  vitriol  to  water  makes 
little  difference,  more  or  less  can  be  used.  My 
experience  with  lime  water  is  that  it  hastens 
decay  and  hence  I  would  advise  no  one  to 
try  it.  J.  C.  Ericson, 


Improvement  in  Home-Made  Rollers.— 
An  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  durabil¬ 
ity  and  cheapness  of  construction  of  farm 
rollers  by  using  wheels  of  worn-out  mowing 
machines  for  the  heads,  instead  of  plauk,  and 
putting  on  tires  to  keep  the  staves  in  place 
(old,  worn-out  tires  are  just  as  good  as  any). 
There  will  be  no  joints  to  hold  water  and  rot, 
and  no  staves  getting  loose,  as  when  bolted  or 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural  Dec.  16. — The  Rural  Farm  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  Jersey  bull  Sam — nor  the 
Rural  of  his  picture.  He  is  a  mighty  good- 
looking  beast,  and  of  just  the  kind  that  haM 
given  the  best  satisfaction  iu  Vermont,  the 
“old-fashioned”  white  and  fawn  Jerseys. 


31  xc  1)  it  cclai  r  Jt. 


A  MOD  EL  BARN. 


This  bam  is  on  the  farm  of  Alfred  Tennant 
of  Niagara  County,  about  4 %  miles  west  of 
Lockport,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  in 
W estern  New  York.  It  is  SO  feet  square  and, 
as  shown  at  Fig  49,  it  fronts  the  highway  on 
the  south  side.  The  west  side  too  can  be  seen. 
The  posts  are  25  feet  high :  the  roof  is  half  way 
between  a  quarter  and  a  third  pitch.  The 
osts  reaching  to  the  corners  of  the  cupola  are 


“  ofoCKMAN”  (p.  816)  says  what  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  said  in  print,  but  have  looked  in  vain 
to  the  columns  of  nty  23  agricultural  papers 
fora  sign  of  agreement.  “I  give  as  great 
prominence  to  our  native  stock  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  course  of  i  mprovementa  as  to  the 
most  popular  thoroughbreds,”  I  consider  the 
New  Eogland  cattle  of  40  years  ago  to  have 
been  as  distinctively  a  breed  (though  not  an 
“improved”  breed)  as  the  cattle  of  any  county 
of  Great  Britain,  Now,  in  not  a  few  places 
we  have  them  iu  a  substantially  improved 
form— and  therefore  I  think  it  about  time  to 
stop  proscribing  what  are  falsely  described  as 
“  grade”  bulls— no  more  “grades,"  in  fact, than 
Colling’s  Short  horns,  or  the  Ayrshire's,  or  im¬ 
proved  polls,  or  even  the  modern  Herefords. 

The  Rural  experiments  (p.  846)  and  Col. 
Curtis  (p.  847)  do  not  bear  identical  witness  to 
the  value  or  4 *  hen  manure”  as  a  fertilizer. 
Isn’t  it  time  to  stop  talking  about  the  manures 
of  auy  particular  animal  as  though  it  were 
always  the  same  1  Manures  from  hens  fed  on 
potatoes,  and  from  hens  fed  on  grain  and 
meat-scraps,  are  as  different  as  auy  two  fer¬ 
tilizers  cun  be.  And  the  condition  when  ap¬ 
plied  may  vary  the  value  almost  as  much. 

O  don’t,  Rural,  dou’tl  Haven’t  we  words 
enough  in  the  English  language  now,  without 
calling  the  women  of  the  farm  “farmerines”  i 
Makes  me  think  of  the  ’•  gregarioes”  in  false 
hair, of  which  so  much  was  said  a  few  years  ago. 

“Mrs.  Thurston”  is  right  (p.  856)  in  de¬ 
nouncing  oat  meal  as  unfit  for  the  food  of 
babies  six  month*  old,  given  with  other  food. 
They  may  ‘thrive”  on  it,  or  appear  to  for  a 
while;  but  it  makes  a  heavy  pull  even  on  the 
digestive  power  of  many  adults.  Wait  for  a 
full  set  of  teeth  and  the  ability  to  run  about 
freely  out  of  doors,  before  feeding  oat-meal 
to  the  little  ones. 

Rural,  Dec.  22.  Are  the  tomatoes  “ri¬ 
pened”  as  advised  by  Gen.  Noble  worth  hav¬ 
ing  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fruit  ripened 
in  hot  woathor  and  skillfully  canned  in  glass, 
is  infinitely  better.  [No  doubt;  the  idea  is  to 
save  the  late  oues. — Eds.] 

Referring  to  the  “Treatment  of  Fruit 
Pits"  (p,  8  i4),  J.  T.  MJCotnber,  of  Grand  bile, 
Vt.,  a  man  of  experience,  advises  putting 
those  with  hard  shells  that  have  become  dry 
into  a  vice  and  turning  the  handlfe  very  slowly 
till  a  slight  cracking  is  heard.  Then  soak 
them  a  day  or  two  iu  water  and  plant.  Hick¬ 
ory  ami  pecan  nuts  that  were  very  dry,  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  way,  grew  perfectly. 


finely  with  me,  though  the  clusters  are  a  little 
thin  from  imperfect  fertilization.  It  is  about 
as  early  as  Hartford,  besides  being  good  to 
eat,  which  the  Hartford  is  not. 

RURAL,  Jan.  6,  Big  ear  of  corn,  that!  and 
the  Rural  does  a  big  thing,  too,  in  stimula¬ 
ting  those  competitions  among  its  patrons. 
Farmers  need  something  like  this  to  liven 
them  up  and  make  their  work  interesting  to 


easiest  of  all  1  have  tried  is  the  Lemon-scented 
Verbena  and  the  fig.  You  may  keep  them  a 
lifetime  just  by  digging  them  with  a  ball  and 
wintering  them  in  a  cool  cellar.  And  they 
grow  ju9t  as  well. 

■  ■  - - 

To  Keep  Seed  Beans. — I  put  them  in 
a  sieve  and  pour  hot  water  over  them;  it  kills 
the  weevil  without  injuring  the  germ.  If 
turpentine  is  poured  on  something  that  will 


Farm  Barn,  Elevation— Fig.  49. 


them.  Besides,  they  learn  by  it  that,  as  Sam 
Patch  said,  “  Some  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  others.” 

Straw  iserkiks  from  seed!  How  many, 
many  thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  grown, 
and  yet  most  of  the  popular  sorts  were  chance 
plants,  like  the  Manchester,  Growing  straw¬ 
berries  for  many  years,  and  having  lots  of 
robins,  l  nnd  chance  seedlings,  often,  that 
seem  to  have  (and  do  have)  more  merit  than 
dozens  that  are  heralded  with  big  flourishes, 
only  to  disappear  in  a  year  or  two. 

Peter  Henderson’s  German  gardener, 
“  not  polished  enough”  to  lecture  agricultural 
college  boys!  They  must  be  far  more  refined 
than  the  average  student  of  Harvard  and 
Yale,  ns  I  have  met  them  in  the  Boston  and 
New  Haven  horse- cars,  if  an  honest  Dutch 
kraut  grower  could  not  teach  them  both  man¬ 
ners  and  horticulture.  The  meanest  thing 
about  our  agricultural  colleges  is  that  they 


absorb  it,  and  this  is  put  among  the  beans,  it 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  j.  c.  a. 


Qliborxatilmut. 


FORESTRY.— No.  32. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Tree  Planting  at  Cape  Cod— Mr.  Ken- 
ricke’s  Experience. 

(Continued.) 

The  principal  seed  plantings  I  have  made 
are  of  the  varieties  qf  the  pine.  They  have 
grown  so  thickly  that  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
measure  them.  Rome  of  the  Scotch  Pines 
planted  from  the  seed,  in  1861,  are  about  SO 
feet  high  and  24  inches  in  eirenmference  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  But  I  am  not  yet  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  kind  is  going  to  continue  to  do 
well.  It  has  not  been  proved  long  enough. 


tfo'lL. 


Locust,  Wild  cherry,  Hickory,  fellow  and 
Black  Birch,  and  also  Hop  Hornbeam  as  a 
substitute  in  some  uses  for  box  wood.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  hemlock,  in  view  of 
the  immense  consumption  of  the  hark  in  tan¬ 
ning,  and  the  catalpa,  which  has  excellent 
qualities,  such  as  rapidity  of  growth,  great 
durability,  ease  of  working,  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  sap  wood,  which  is  an  important  item, 
taking  a  good  finish,  and  when  growing  it  is 
free  from  borers  and  other  insects.  It  is  a 
Western  tree  and  probably  requires  a  good 
soil,  but  I  have  seen  good  specimens  in  this 
State,  Any  trees  will  thrive  beat  on  good 
soil  and  in  sheltered  places,  while  some  will 
grow,  such  as  the  hard  pines  and  White  Birch, 
on  land  which  is  poor  and  bleak.  For  the  sea¬ 
shore,  near  the  water  and  exposed  places,  I 
think  the  na*ive  pitch  and  coarser  rigid  pines 
and  Savin,  or  Red  Cedar,  make  the  best  barrier 
against  the  sea  winds,  and  the  deciduous  trees 
will  do  better  under  their  lee.  On  the  borders 
of  salt  marshes  the  willow  thrives  and  is  a  val¬ 
uable  tree.  We  have  a  much  greater  variety 
of  indigenous  trees  than  they  have  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  not  needful  to  look  abroad  for  desi¬ 
rable  varieties.  I  should  recommend  the 
planting  of  each  variety  by  itself,  as  they  will 
start  together  and  grow  more  evenly.  For 
picturesque  effect,  it  will  do  to  plant  or  mix 
together  different  kinds  of  trees,  but  not  for 
profit  and  the  most  economical  results,  and 
too  close  planting  ibouid  be  avoided,  unless 
in  very  exposed  situations.  I  would  urge  all 
who  plant  to  keep  full  records,  ns  a  stock  far¬ 
mer  does  of  the  pedigree  and  breeding  of  his 
horses  and  cattle,  for  it  will  prove  a  conve¬ 
nience  to  others  as  well  as  himself.  It  must 
be  good  for  both  soul  and  body  to  interest 
one's-self  and  to  vary  one’s  life  with  watch¬ 
ing  the  development  of  nature  and  trees,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world  and 
giving  delight  to  the  eye.  At  the  same  time 
that  inestimable  benefits  accrue  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  greatest  possible  satislaction 
and  the  least  di«appointme  nts  fall  to  one’s  self. 

Mr.  Fay’s  experiments  and  the  experience 
derived  from  them  are  possessed  of  great 
value  to  his  neighbors  on  the  Cape.  The 
growth  of  his  Larch  trees  on  this  exposed 
coast  where  the  outer  trees  of  a  clump  lean 
decidedly  from  the  water  is  still  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Those  planted  at  Lynn  by  his 
brother,  have  also  made  a  remai  knble  growth, 
and  have  produced  viable  seeds,  which  self- 
sown  are  producing  young  trees  aruoDg  and 
near  those  planted,  the  exposed  situation 
seemmgan  equivalent  for  the  mountain  eleva¬ 
tion  we  had  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  per¬ 
fecting  their  seeds. 

Tne  Waite  Pine,  Mr.  Fay  says,  will  not  do 
well  where  exposed  directly  to  the  sea  breezes, 
as  the  salt  injuriously  affects  the  foliage.  The 
Red  Pine  is  looked  upon  as  very  promising 
and  is  desirable  every  where,  its  lumber  is  a 
fair  substitute  for  the  Southern  Yellow  Pine. 
The  Scotcli  Pine  is  a  great  favorite  and  has 
escaped  from  the  pest  of  the  native  Pitch  Pine. 

The  excellent  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Fay 
in  a  brief  paper  upon  a  method  of  planting  in 
blocks  with  open  spaces  between  them  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  disastrous  forest  fires, 
at  the  Montreal  Congress,  will  Le  remembered 
by  those  w  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  upon  that  occasion. 

To  his  courtesy  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  facts  he  has  allowed  to  be  thus  presented 
in  these  columns;  with  his  wonted  inedesty  he 
wrote  as  follows:  “You  are  quite  welcome  to 
make  use  of  anything  1  have  dene  in  the  way 
of  forestry,  if  you  tcill  not  rate  it  too  highly. 
I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  have  dene  mi  re 
than  I  have  done,  ;which  really  is  but  little) 
*  *  *  My  love  of  trees  and  nature  has 
taken  me  into  a  work  for  which  my  locality 
is  little  fitted.  *  *  *  I  quite  envy  those 
who  have  extended  areas  of  good  lard  to  be 
reclaimed  by  tree  growing,  as  well  as  to  help 
repair  the  great  destruction  and  consumption 
now  going  on  in  our  forests.  *  *  *  If  a 
single  tree  were  planted  annually  on  some 
vacant  space  by  each  inhabitant,  there  would 
be  50,000,000  a  year  added  to  our  supply 
of  trees. 

It  is  not  so  important  what  kind  of  a  tree 
so  it  is  some  kind ,  preferring  always  the 
natives.  Where  Black  Walnut  thrives  natur¬ 
ally  plant  more,  where  Wild  Cherry,  or 
Catalpa,  or  Chestnut  or  Ash  do  well,  plant 
more  of  these.” 


Glad  that  Mr  Paddock  (p.  807)  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  many  wild  flow¬ 
ers  by  cultivation.  Lobelia  cardinalis  is  even 
more  improved  than  syphilitica,  and  Erigeron 
Canadense  quite  as  much  as  Aster  Novae-An- 
glire,  There  are  lots  of  them  that  pay,  and 
some  time  1  will  tell  how  to  transplant  the 
“M  iy  flower”or  Trailing  Arbutus, successfully. 


Harrowing  potatoes  just  as  they  come  up, 
as  advised  by  Mr.  Greiaer  (p.  863),  to  kill 
weeds,  I  h  ive  practiced  nearly  20  years,  and 
can  praise  it  quite  as  highly  as  he  does.  A 
common  harrow  does  little  harm,  but  the 
smoothing  harrow  is  best. 


I  am  glad  you  propose  to  push  the  Lady 
Elgiu  Crab  into  more  notice.  Adi  Bailey’s 
Crimson, Gideon’s  No.  4,  and  Meader’s  Winter, 
and  you  have  the  four  best  crabs  out  of  150, 
at  least,  that  I  have  tried  during  the  past  16 
years. 


Surprised  to  see  so  many  of  your  seed  cor¬ 
respondents  praise  the  Little  Gem  Squash, 
which  is  a  perfect  failure  here — too  far  north 
for  it,  I  suppose.  But  the  most  valuable  of 
newly-introduced  squashes — absolutely  the 
best  of  all  in  quality,  and  a  long  keeper — is 
Low’s  E-aex  Hybrid,  according  to  my  expe¬ 
rience. 


Rural,  Dec.  80. — What  a  nice  collection  of 
hens  and  roosters!  (p,  879).  The  Plymouth 
Rock  is  the  best  farmers’  fowl,  better  than 
Light  Brahma  in  the  snowy  country.  I  win¬ 
ter  some  under  an  open  shed  (after  trying  close 
hen  houses)  nnd  Spring  pullets  are  now  (Jan. 
5)  laying  quite  freely.  They  are  the  very 
hardiest  of  all  fowls — the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
(That  many  do  not  speak  well  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  is  because  the  different  strains  vary 
greatly. — Eds.] 


•  The  value  of  the  Wealthy  Apple  depends 
upon  the  latitude  “  G.  W.”  (p.880)  says 
Wealthy  rotted  before  Nov.  1,  while  he 
kept  the  Rnow  (Fameuse)  until  Christmas. 
Christmas  is  the  end  of  the  Famous©  here 
(lat.  45  deg..  N  E.  Vt.)  but  the  Wealthy  keeps 
perfectly  until  April.  It  is  a  fine  dessert  ap¬ 
ple  (*ery  good ,  says  Downing),  but  not  very 
useful  for  pies,  lacking  tartness. 


1  AM  pleased  to  see  Mrs.  Jack  praising  the 
*  good  black”  Kumelan  Grape.  It  acceeds 


yet  It  may  do  well  If  it  disappoints  me.  The 
White  Pine  it  is  safe  to  recommend.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  results  I  have  obtained 
are  very  encouraging.  My  land  is  not  good, 
made  up  of  drift  nnd  boulders,  and  the  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam,  and  it  is  high  and  exposed  to 
heavy  gales  from  across  salt  water,  iu  every 
direction  but  the  east.  If  trees  will  do  well 
there,  they  must  do  well  anywhere.  And 
though  my  experience  has  been  much  in  for¬ 
eign  pine  and  other  foreign  trees,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  one  cannot  go  amiss  in  planting  our 
native  trees  from  the  seed  iu  masses  not  too 
closely,  whether  W  hite  and  Red  Pines,  Black 
Spruce,  Chestnut,  Oak,*  Ash,  Rock  Maple, 
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Main  Floor— Fig.  50. 


try  to  fashion  themselves  on  the  literary  ones, 
with  their  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors,  their  high  toned  sports,  their  kid- 
gloved  professors  and  their  D.D.’s  in  the  pres¬ 
idential  chair.  “Oh,  git  eout!''  as  the  above- 
quoted  Sam  would  say. 

“  Grape  vines  which  overbear  never  re¬ 
vive  (p.  8).  Would  that  all  who  plant  vines 
might  realize  this  truth,  and  not  be  so  shy  iu 
acting  on  it  at  the  right  time. 

Cellar  wintering  is  a  success  with  many 
hard  wooded  plants,  as  Leon  says  (p.  8),  and 
his  directions  and  cautions  are  sound.  The 
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dation  stock  of  the  Jersey  is  also  excellent, 
and  that  when  bred  for  butter  only  the  Jer 
Fey  can  be  made  a  great  dairy  cow.  It  has 
been  assumed  by  certain  writers  that  no 
Guernseys  ever  equaled  this.  That  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  an  assumption.  Guernseys  are  yet 
comparatively  few  in  number.  Their  owners 
are  yet  more  anxious  to  increase  than  to  ad¬ 
vertise  them.  Tests  take  time  and  money 
and  sometimes  they  cause  a  sacrifice  of  much 
of  the  value  of  the  animals  tested.  On  the 
islands,  where  but  few  tests  are  made,  both 
parties  claim  superiority  in  quantity,  whereOB 
the  better  quality  is  conceded  to  the  Guernsey . 

The  Jersey  breeders  have  the  advantage  in 
numbers;  in  the  wider  range  of  country  over 
which  their  favorite  cattle  are  now  scattered ; 
in  the  greater  wealth  of  the  owners,  and  in 
the  published  records  of  a  few  of  their  prodi¬ 
gies;  and,  perhaps  I  should  add,  in  the  great¬ 
er  beauty  of  their  cattle. 

The  Guernsey  breeders  have  larger,  hardier 
and  more  docile  cows,  and  bulls  much  less 
vicious.  They  have  o">ws  that  give  the  high¬ 
est-colored  milk,  and,  to  say  the  least,  as  much 
of  it.  Their  calves  are  larger,  and  more 
readily  turned  into  veals.  As  a  breed,  Guern¬ 
seys  have  not  suffered  by  breeding  to  suit  the 
whims  of  fashion,  though  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  Ud  er  the  fostering  care  of 
the  American  Guer  sey  Cattle  Club,  and  the 
intelligent  gentlemen  who  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  superlative  breed  of  dairy  cattle, 
their  future  is  a  certainty.  Their  merits, 
wherever  known,  will  compel  admiration. 
Those  who  expect  to  buy  them  for  less  than 
they  are  williug  to  pay  for  inferior  Jerseys, 
however,  will  be  disappointed.  Inferior  ones 
should  never  be  imported.  The  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  such  is  the  same  as  that  for  superior 
animals.  Pay  the  price  of  good  ones  and  buy 
less  of  them;  the  increase  will  be  slower,  but 
it  will  be  surer  and  much  more  satisfactory. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  breeds.  The 
little  State  of  Delaware  contains  many  times 
as  many  cows  as  do  Jersey  and  Guernsey  and 
the  adjacent  islands  combined.  There  is  room 
for  all  the  good  ones  of  both  breeds  in  some 
of  the  counties  of  the  Western  States,  and 
there  would  then  be  a  scarcity,  for  the  de 
maud  for  such  iocrease3  as  the  supply  in  sight 
increases. 

Let  there  be  au  honest  rivalry,  but  no  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  the  best  cow  will  win.  Breeder. 


seys  in  theirs;  but  as  the  latter  have  thus  far 
sold  in  this  country  for  much  more,  specula¬ 
tors  and  importers  have  given  the  latter  the 
preference.  The  best  Guernseys  have  sold 
there  for  $500  to  $900;  here  for  $600  to  $1,200. 
Jerseys  have  sold  on  the  island  for  as  high  as 
$2,000,  and  in  one  case  recently  reported  at 
$5,000;  here  they  bring  from  $1,500  to  $5,000. 
In  one  case  within  the  knowledge  of  the  wri- 


having  the  start,  largely  predominate,  and 
as  the  source  of  supply  of  the  Jerseys  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Guernseys,  the  former 
will  undoubtedly  continue  more  numerous  in 
this  country.  Guerneey  contains  about  5  000 
animals,  and  exports  about  1,000  annually, 
mostly  to  England :  and  although  more  Guern¬ 
seys  are  scattered  throughout  England  to-day 
than  exist  on  their  native  islands,  there  is  no 


40  feet  long ;  the  cupola  is  covered  with  tin  and 
is  one  eighth  pitch.  Fig  49  presents  a  per¬ 
spective  view  of  the  barn  from  a  southwest 
direction,  showing  the  south  and  front  side  on 
the  highway  as  well  as  the  west  side  with  the 
granary  windows  and  door;  also  horse  stable 
door  in  basement  and  tool-room  door  in  same. 
Leading  up  to  front  door  there  is  a  bridge 
not  shown  in  the  cut. 

Fig  50  is  a  view  of  main  floor  showing  the 
granary  with  its  arrangement  of  bins  in  the 
southwest  corner;  al.-o  the  position  of  four 
posts  that  reach  up  into  the  corners  of  the 
cupola.  These  are  8x8  and  30  feet  apart 
and  are  the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
driving  over  the  entire  floor.  It  also  shows 
front,  or  entrance,  doors,  and  back,  or  straw, 
doors. 

Fig.  51  is  an  inside  view  of  one  end  showing 
section  of  frame  from  line  of  two  of  the  long 
posts  to  one  end.  From  this  some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  very  ingenious  method  of  fram¬ 
ing  so  as  to  support  the  entire  roof  from  the 
outside  and  from  these  center  posts,  rendering 
the  barn  very  strong  and  substantial  with 
comparatively  little  timber  and  very  little  ob¬ 
struction  to  storing  hay  or  grain  or  to  the  use 
of  the  horse  fork. 

Fig  52  is  the  plan  of  basement  showing  ar¬ 
rangement  of  horse  stables,  cattle  stalls  and 
sheep  pens,  also  tool- room.  The  cut  suf¬ 
ficiently  explains  itself:  all  that  need  be  said 
is  that  the  basement  is  nine  feet  high  and  the 
walls  are  stone,  and  two  feet  thick. 

In  constructing  this  barn  the  following  ma¬ 
terials  were  used:  40  000  feet  of  framing  tim¬ 
ber;  10  000  feet  of  matched  siding;  12,000  feet 
of  roofing  boards;  1300  feet  of  tongued  and 
grooved  flooring;  78  squares  of  shingles; 
13  squares  of  tin  roofing  on  cupola;  24 
4-lighted  windows  in  cupola;  16  12-lighted 
windows  in  basement;  2  4  lighted  windows  in 
granary.  The  building  received  three  coats  of 
No.  165  Masary’s  Railroad  paint,  450  pounds 
of  paint  and  36  gal'ons  of  oils  being  used. 
The  whole  barn,  completed,  cost  $4  500. 

Mr.  Rollin  Cushing,  of  Maple  Street  P.  O., 
Niagara  Co.,  is  the  architect  and  builder  aDd 
deserves  thiB  notice  for  the  very  ingenious  and 
novel  plan  of  the  frame,  and  those  contem 
plating  erecting  farm  buildings  would  do  well 
to  cousulthim,  Mr  Tennant  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  owning  so  fine  a  barn  building, 
and  the  neighborhood  may  well  feel  justly 
proud  of  such  an  ornament  and  of  having  a 
farmer  who  would  do  so  much  to  improve  the 
vicinity.  But  barn  building  is  like  story 
telling — the  last  one  has  the  best  chance,  and 
I  am  always  glad  when  any  man  in  a  com¬ 
munity  erects  farm  buildings  that  excel  those 
of  his  neighbors:  it  is  a  stroDg  incentive  for 
them  to  do  likewise.  The  possession  of  fine 
and  commodious  barns  is  a  strong  incentive 
to  an  increase  in  stock  feeding,  and  this  leads 
to  a  larger  manure  heap,  and  this  to  increased 
crops.  Mr.  Tennant  now  certainly  has  the 
finest  barn  in  Niagara  County,  if  not  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  J.  8  w. 


Inside  View— Fig.  51, 


ter  an  importer  brought  over  a  few  of  the 
best  Guernseys  he  could  find  on  the  island. 
He  offered  them  at  public  sale,  but  failing  to 
get  a  bid  at  oost,  he  withdrew  them  and  sold 
them  at  private  Bale,  and  although  the  prices 
received  would  have  been  considered,  a  few 
years  ago,  very  liberal,  they  were  still  below 
the  cost. 

The  Guernsey  cow  is  generally  conceded  to 
give  the  highest  colored  milk  of  any  known 
breed.  She  is  of  good  size,  hardy  and  very 
docile— the  bulla  much  more  so  than  the  J er- 
sey,  which  is  a  positive  recommendation.  The 
average  Guernsey  is  a  good  dairy  a  limal, 
and  will  excel  the  average  Jersey  at  the  milk 
and  butter  pail.  This  results  from  the  fact 
tnat  the  foundation  stock  of  Guernsey  pos¬ 
sessed  remarkable  merit  as  a  butter  cow, 
rather  than  from  any  great  skill  possessed  by 
the  native  breeders;  for  they  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  less  intelligent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  than  their  Jersey  rivals.  The  Jer- 
seyman  has  given  oloser  attention  to  beauty, 
as  this  quality  in  his  animals  is  supposed  to 
add  to  his  bank  account,  but  at  the  expense  of 


Herd  Book  Society  there,  and  few  if  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  herds;  they  are  used  to  color  the  milk 
of  other  breeds,  and  so  highly  are  they  appre¬ 
ciated  for  thiB  purpose  that  very  high  prices 
are  psid  for  the  better  classes.  The  “solid- 
colored”  Jerseys  appear  to  he  preferred  by  the 
wealthy  landlords  to  form  their  herds  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  more  symmetrical  forms  and 
greater  beauty.  In  fact,  this  color-class  was 
created  to  meet  the  views  of  these  wealthy 
fanciers.  The  homlier  Guernseys,  while  high¬ 
ly  prized  for  the  extreme  richness  of  their 
milk,  would  not  do  for  their  extensive  lawns. 

Jersey  contains  from  12,000  to  15,000  cattle, 
and  exports  about  2  500  annually , a  larger  per¬ 
centage  going  to  the  United  States  than  to  any 
other  country.  The  prices  of  the  more  select 
animals  have  increased  from  year  to  year  un¬ 
til  now,  when  $5  000  are  promptly  paid  for  the 
best.  Not  much  over  100  Guernseys  are  now 
annually  imported  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  number  has  rapidly  increased  since  the 
organization  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  the  first  volume  of  whose  Herd  Reg¬ 
ister  was  issued  Dec. ,  1871 ;  while  the  first  vol- 


THE  RURAL  PRIZE  CORN  REPORTS. 

How  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc 


McLean  Co.,  Ill. — The  size  of  my  corn  plot 
was  83x33  feet  square.  The  soil  was  creek- 
bottom  timber  soil  inclined  to  sand.  The  land 
produced  an  early  crop  of  tobacco  in  ’81,  and 
produced  a  heavy  growth  of  suckers  or  second 
crop,  which  was  plowed  under  eight  inches 
deep  late  in  the  month  of  October.  There  is 
an  under-ground  drain  running  directly 
through  the  plot.  The  manure  used  was  hog 
and  barn-yard  dung,  well  rotted — one  good 
two  horse  load  as  a  top-dressing  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Ic  was  worked  in  with  a  5-shovel  plow, 
the  soil  being  stirred  about  four  inches  deep. 
When  thoroughly  worked  it  was  leveled  and 
the  plot  lined  to  eight  rows  and  planted  with 
the  hoe,  20  grains  in  each  row,  and  one  grain 
in  each  place.  Number  of  grains  planted  160; 
time  of  planting.  May  4th;  135  grains  germi¬ 
nated  and  produced  stalks.  The  average  hight 
of  stalks  was  12  feet.  Ripened  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October.  Number  of  large  ears  174  and 
20  nubbins.  Weight  of  ears  217  pounds; 
weight  of  shelled  corn  160  pounds.  Ears 
weighed  Nov.  7th  and  shelled  corn  Nov.  3d. 
Ears  were  uuiform  and  measured  12  to  13% 
inches  in  length,  well  filled  at  the  ends  with 
large,  d°ep  grains.  The  corn  was  cultivated 
four  times  with  a  shovel  plow  and  hoed  twice. 
It  grew  very  fast,  the  ears  being  high  on  the 
stalks.  Two  stalks  were  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  The  suckers  were  all  kept  off  except¬ 
ing  on  two  Rtalbs  which  had  four  suckers  each 
and  not  much  corn.  1  think  the  Rural  Heavy 
Deut  Corn  will  do  well  here. 

A.  L.  Stutzman. 

[Yield  at  the  rate  of  115  bushels  shelled  corn 
per  acre  22d  prize  revised  list.] 


0TJR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


PEKCHERON-NORMAN  STALLION 
*•  ALMO.-’ 

The  engraving,  Fig.  53,  represents  the  Per- 
cheron-N orman  stallion  “Almo”  (No.  1969, 
P.  N.  8  B.),  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  fine 
breed.  He  is  the  property  of  M.  W.  Dunham, 
of  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  III.,  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  importer  of  this  valuable  race  of  draft 
horses  in  the  United  States. 


GUERNSEY  COW  QUEEN  ROSIE— 
FROM  LIFE. 


At  Fig.  54  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Cow  Queen  Rosie  803,  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  Herd  Register,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Silas  Betts,  Camden,  N.  J.  She  took  the 
first  prize  in  the  first  class  at  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Show  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey  in 
1881.  Mr.  Betts  has  since  purchased  her  dam 
Rosie  of  Otranto  1020  A.  G.  H.  R.  This  strain 
has  Deen  bred  by  the  same  families  on  the  isl¬ 
and  for  20  years,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  best  to  be  found.  Queen  Rose  possesses 
all  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
Guernsey  cow,  with  more  than  usual  symme¬ 
try  and  beauty. 


Sea/t  Se  ft  it  <!>• 


CrawkordCo.,  Mo.— On  Nov.  21  we  shelled 
and  weighed  the  Rural  Dent  corn ;  weight  in 
ear  254  pounds,  shelled  205%  pounds.  I 
planted  150  kernels  and  90  grew.  The  four 
previous  crops  on  the  land  were  onions,  for 
which  the  laud  was  heavily  manured  every 
Fall  with  well  rotted  jnauure  made  in  the 
sheep  barn,  besides  WJOt,  ashes  and  night  soil. 
The  corn  ground  was  not  plowed  in  the 
Spring  but  just  harrowed  uud  laid  off  in  eight 
rows  with  seeds  about  19  inches  upart,  that 
is  such  seed  that  I  was  pretty  certain  would 
germinate;  doubtful  seeds  I  put  in  with  some 
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GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

A  few  years  back,  all  cattle  imported  from 
the  Channel  Islands  were  commonly  known 
as  “Alderneys,”  though  very  few  animals 
were  ever  imported  from  that  barren  island, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  being  the  true  sources 
whence  all  these  cattle  were  shipped.  A  few 
animals,  mostly  crosses  of  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  may  have  been  shipped  to  this 
country  from  Alderney  before  the  differences 
in  these  two  breeds  were  clearly  understood ; 
but  now  none  are  thence  imported — all  come 
-rom  either  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  The  Jerseys 


Plan  of  Basement— Fig.  52. 


quality.  The  native  Gueruseyman  by  bis  ex¬ 
treme  conservatism  has  generally  succeeded 
in  preserving  the  quality  of  his  animals, 
though  he  has  shown  a  lack  of  intelligence  In 
other  respects.  A  few  Jerseys  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  or  th*>ir  descendants  have 
shown  remarkable  capacity  for  butter  mak¬ 
ing,  some  cows  having  made,  according  to 
reported  teBts,  as  high  as  20  to  24  pounds  In 
seven  days.  This  only  proves  that  the/ou’t 


ume  of  the  American  Jersey  Herd  Regis¬ 
ter  was  issued  in  1851.  Guernsey  cattle, 
however,  from  necessity  must  continue  in 
limited  supply  for  many  yeurs  to  come,  for 
the  supply  is  very  restricted  on  the  islaud. 
The  price  there  for  an  average  animal  is  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than,  for  an  average  Jersey 
on  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  very  best  Guern¬ 
seys  in  their  native  home  can  be  bought  now 
undoubtedly,  for  less  than  the  very  best  Jer- 
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from  three  to  six  years  old  set  in  a  grove.  W  e 
are  very  ranch  pleased  with  Florida  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  our  neighborhood,  which  is 
fa.=t  being  settled  with  people  mostly  from 
New  York  and  other  Northern  States,  ble. 

[We  would  be  p1  eased  to  know  from  Mrs. 

R.  if  there  are  malarial  troubles  at  and  about 
Leesburg. — Eds.] 

Illinois. 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co. — Planted  179  kernels 
of  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  on  June  1;  149 
germinated:  cut  September  25;  weight  of 
ears,  Nov.  I,  89  pounds;  weight  of  shelled 
corn,  Nov.  4,  55  pounds.  This  is  a  good  fod¬ 
der  corn;  but  it  will  not  do  for  a  field  crop, 
as  it  is  as  late  as  the  dent  we  raise  here,  and 
does  not  yield  as  well.  a.  f.  k. 

Indiana. 

Brookvillk,  Franklin  Co.,  Jan.  15. — The 
Rural  D ant  Corn  is  the  b9*t  sort  1  ever  raised. 
The  squash  seed  didn't  germinate  Celery 
splendid.  Of  the  hollyhocks  I  got  20  nice 

plants.  J-  w. 

I  own. 

Scott  Co.,  Iowa. — In  the  8pring  of  1881  I 
received  from  the  Rural,  besides  other  seeds, 
a  package  of  Washington  Oats.  That  being  a 
late  Spring,  they  were  sown  on  May  1  in  clay 
soil,  medium  rich.  The  broad  leaves  and 
thick  straw  gave  the  appearance  of  a  disease- 
resisting  variety;  but,  as  the  oats  approached 
maturity,  they  became  severely  subject  to 
rust.  As  this,  however,  was  a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  with  all  the  oats  of  this  locality  in  that 
year,  it  was  natural  that  the  Washington 
Oats  would  not  be  an  exception.  The  quality 
of  the  grain  was  fair,  though  nothing  extra. 
On  account  of  the  ravages  by  squirrels  the 
exact  yield  could  not  be  determined.  I  was 
not  discouraged  by  this  failure,  so  that  every 
grain  was  carefully  harvested  to  furnish  seed 
for  another  trial.  This  seed — about  a  peck — 
was  sown  at  the  same  time  as  White  Russian, 
on  April  15,  1882.  The  soil  was  black  loam 
and  very  rich.  The  plot  had  previously  been 
sod.  They  outgrew  the  White  Russian  very 
soon.  The  growth  was  extraordinary ;  stems 
were  produced  half-an-inch  in  diameter  and 
leaves  one  inch  broad.  The  vigorous  growth 
and  fine  appearance  of  this  variety  gave 
promise  of  a  heavy  yield;  but,  alas!  an  early 
rust  confirmed  its  worthlessness  for  this  lati¬ 
tude.  With  heavy  rust  upon  it,  the  thick 
straw  broke  down  before  the  oats  were  fully 
mature — and  this  in  a  season  that  was  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  favorable  for  oats,  and  when 
other  kinds  were  almost  exempt  from  rust. 
On  account  of  its  inclination  to  rust,  this  va¬ 
riety,  though  ripening  early,  is  not  suitable 
for  this  soil  or  climate.  c.  L. 

Kansas. 

Pittsburg,  Mitchell  Co.— I  had  a  number 
of  Gem  Squashes,  but  they  were  diminished 
in  number  and  injured  in  quality  by  squash 
bugs.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  Lima  Bean  seed 
for  another  year.  Ouly  one  holly  hock. e  m  c. 

Michigan. 

Be\r  Lake,  Manistee  Co,  January  6. — 
From  a  peck  of  White  Elephant  potatoes, 
planted  June  1,  we  obtained  eight  bushels. 
Tnink  that  was  doing  welt  considering  the 
blight;  and  for  some  unkaown  reason  a  good 
many  of  the  hills  never  sent  forth  a  sprout. 
Three  Gem  Squash  seeds  grew  and  yielded  a 
nice  lot  of  delicious  fruit;  but  they  blossomed 
a  long,  long  time  before  a  single  “gem” 
made  Its  appearance;  yet  a  number  ripened, 
so  we  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to  test  their 
delicious  qualities.  I  did  not  succeed  in 
growing  celery;  but  shall  try  again  next 
year,  as  1  did  not  sow  ali  my  seed  last  Spring. 
Some  of  mv  dianthuses  bloomed  all  Summer 
and  were  very  handsome,  but  one  large, 
healthy  looking  plant  never  gave  a  single 
blossom.  Hope  it  will  show  its  color  next 
year.  Hibiscus  shrubs  prospered  well.  The 
Rural  Dent  Corn  grew  to  be  about  12  feet 
high;  the  ears  set  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
about  September  1,  but  Jack  Frost  visited  us 
before  they  began  to  fill.  The  stalks  looked 
like  a  grove  of  saplings.  Oolv  two  of  the 
hollyhock  seeds  came  up;  but  both  grew 
-plendidly.  The  wheat  was  sown  September 
12  and  came  up  in  a  very  few  days,  and 
^rew  nicely  all  the  Fall.  M  E.  a. 

§'v  Nebraska. 

Dorchester,  Saline  Co.— I  prize  the  White 
'  j  Elephant  Potato  very  highly.  My  last  crop 
was  2><  bushels.  The  Ennobled  Oats  smutted 
badly.  The  Rural  wheats  never  amounted  to 
anything.  The  Rural  Dent  corn  did  not  all 
grow;  what  did  grow  throve  very  well.  The 


and  the  leaves  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  scorched.  Many  supposed  a  storm  of 
vivid  and  continuous  lightning  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  falling  of  the  fruit  and  blighting  of  the 
leaves.  The  plums  too  were  attacked  by  the 
curculio,  which  we  bad  hoped  would  never 
find  its  way  to  this  northern  clime.  But  in 
spite  of  all  these  ravages  there  was  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  fair— apples,  peaches, 
plums  and  grapes  surpassiugly  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  and  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  I 
learned  upon  inquiry  that  those  who  had 


ment  shows  that  it  is  not  a  complete  food 
ration.  A  meal  ration  adapted  to  the  animal 
and  the  desired  result,  must  be  fed  with  it. 
The  Winter  was  exceptionally  favorable  for 
the  feeding  of  fodder  of  this  character  on 
account  of  its  extreme  mildness,  the  mean 
temperature  having  been  about  28  degrees 
during  the  time  embraced  in  the  feeding. 
With  severe  weather  the  results  might  be  less 
favorable.  The  experiments  will  lie  continued 
another  season.  Several  varieties  of  corn, 
sugar  cane,  millet,  and  other  forage  crops, 


grains  already  planted.  They  were  altogether 
as  fine  a  lot  of  ears  as  was  ever  grown.  8ome 
neighbors  could  hardly  believe  I  raised  such 
corn,  others  that  saw  It  growing  wanted  seed, 
in  fact  I  have  not  enough  to  supply  demand. 

J.  K.  McManus. 

[The  above  report,  was  held  for  details.  The 
yield  is  at  the  rate  of  222  bushels  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  being  third  on  the  list.] 


iiXiscfUattfdus 


Ensilage  atthe  Michigan  Agricultural 
College. — We  condense  the  following  from 
the  report  of  Professor  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
is  also  Superintendent  of  the  College  Farm. 
The  silo  was  built  in  one  corner  of  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  new  grain  barn,  and  its  inside 
measurement  was  14x16  feet,  with  walls  eight 
feet  high.  It9  cost  was  $151  80.  Cutting  of 
corn  for  the  silo  was  begun  on  Sept.  13.  The 
corn  was  cut  up  In  pieces  about  one  half  inch 
in  length.  Planks  two  inches  thick  and  eight 
inches  wide  were  used  to  cover  the  Rilo  and 
these  were  weighted  with  stones  at  the  rate 
of  900  pounds  to  the  square  yard.  The  cost 
of  raising  the  com  and  Dutting  it  into  the  silo 
is  estimated  at  about  $40.  There  was  no  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  any  change  going  on  within  the 
silo.  Only  a  temporary  roof  was  over  it  for 
some  time,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  it 
was  left  in  such  shape  as  to  receive  some  rain. 
On  December  15th  the  silo  was  opened.  The 
ensilage  was  found  to  be  nicely  preserved. 
There  was  no  mould  next  to  the  plank  or 
sides  worth  mentioning,  and  there  was  not  one 
per  cent,  of  waste.  The  thorough  exclusion 
of  the  air  is  the  secret  of  its  preservation.  It 
matters  but  little  what  materials  are  used  for 
the  silo— lumber,  stone,  or  merely  pits — if  the 
air  is  onlv  excluded  the  fodder  will  be  pre¬ 
served.  Not  one  of  the  least  important  con¬ 
siderations  of  ensilage  is  the  fact  that  so  large 
an  amount  of  it  can  be  packed  in  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  space.  A  cubic  foot  of  ensilage 
from  the  silo  will  weigh  35  pounds.  From 
five  to  six  p*r  cent,  of  the  live  weight  of  the 
animal  will  be  a  dally  ration,  or  from  50  to 
75  pound*  for  an  ordinary  cow.  It  is  thus  an 
easy  matter  to  compute  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  necessary  to  contain  the  food  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  animals.  The  silo  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  14x15  feet  inside  the  walls,  and  eight 
feet  high,  containing  1,680  cubic  feet.  Allow¬ 
ing  40  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  we  have 
a  capacity  for  almost  39  tons  of  ensilage,  or 
enough  to  feed  five  cows  for  200  days  a  daily 
ration  of  60  pounds  each.  When  we  take 
into  the  account  the  large  weights  that  can 
be  packed  in  a  small  silo  it  seems  that  this 
promises  to  be  the  most  economical  method  of 
providing  shelter  for  fodder — no  small  item 
farmers  who  are  not  well  supplied  with 
buildings  The  ensilage  was  slightly  acid  in 
taste,  quite  brown  in  color  when  first  tak*m 
from  the  silo,  but,  after  exposure  to  the  air 
a  short  time,  regained  largely  its  fresh,  green 
appearance.  The  cattle,  from  the  start,  with 
a  few  pxceptious.  ate  it  with  avidity.  The 
aim  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  ensilage  as  a  cattle 
food  for  the  production  of  milk,  flesh  and 
growth.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  en- 
eiluge  was  fed  in  place  of  roots,  and  as  a 
full  or  partial  substitute  for  the  dry,  rough 
feeds.  We  have  no  space  for  the  interesting 
and  valuable  tables  given  in  the  report,  hence 
we  simply  give  the  comparative  feeding  value 
and  cost  of  ensilage.  The  meal  fed  to  the 
cows  was  worth  $22  40  per  ton.  That  fed  to 
the  bull  calves,  $25  Hay  was  worth  $10,  and 
cornstalks  and  oat  straw  each  $5  per  ton,  and 
rutabagas  40  cents  per  bushel.  Compared 
with  the  other  feeds  at  the  above  rates,  the 
ensilage  had  a  feeding  value  four  times  the 
cost  of  growing  the  crop  and  putting  it  into 
the  silo.  Professor  Johnson  was  not  at  all 
sanguine,  when  he  began  the  experiment,  as 
to  the  decided  merits  of  ensilage  as  claimed 
by  many  writers,  but  he  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  feeding.  The  con¬ 
venience  in  handling  the  prepared  fodder;  the 
large  amount  that  can  be  stored  in  a  small 
space;  the  avidity  with  which  cattle  eat  it 
and  thrive  and  grow  when  a  meal  ration  is 
fed  with  it;  the  fact  that  it  can  be  stored  in 
a  wet  time,  during  lowery  weather,  when 
fodder  could  not  be  cured  ;  the  furnishing  of 
succulent  food  for  stock  during  our  long  Win¬ 
ters  at  very  small  cost — these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  that  lead  him  to  think  the  ensllaglug 
of  corn  especially  will  prove  to  be  a  practical 
and  profitable  method  of  preparing  food  for 
stock.  He  thinks  it  may  take  the  place  of  roots 
and  be  a  cheap  substitute  for  them.  He  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  the  beat  results  will  he 
secured  by  feeding  one  dally  ration  of  dry  fod¬ 
der  in  connection  with  the  ensilage.  The  exper¬ 
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bearing  orchards  would  have  a  good  supply 
for  home  consumption  and  *ome  to  spare,  a. 

North  Carolina. 

Yanceyville,  Caswell  Co. —  The  farmers 
of  our  county  have  gathered  one  of  the  most 
abundant  crops  that  has  ever  been  grown  in 
this  country.  The  tobacco  crop  was  very 
large  and  of  fine  quality  and  it  was  cure  l  up 
splendidly.  There  was  a  larger  yield  of  wheat 
than  was  ever  before  known  here  and  it  was 
of  good  quality.  Corn  an  abundant  crop  and 
well  marured.  Oats  good,  those  that  were 
sown  in  the  Fall  especially  so.  People  are 
cheerful.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  takirg  the 
tax  off  tobacco  but  we  don't  care  if  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  would  levy  a  tax  on  whiskey  so 
heavy  that  enough  of  it  to  make  a  man  drunk 
would  cost  him  1100.  x.  L. 

Kansas. 

Pittsburg,  Mitchell  Co  — This  is  not  a  year 
when  this  State  can  be  called  “Starving 
Kansas,”  as  we  have  plenty  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  wheat,  oats  and  corn. .  Though  the 
latter  is  not  quite  an  average  crop  we  have 
enough  for  feed.  We  get  good  prices  for  all 
our  surplus  products;  indeed  I  believe  this 
little  town  affords  the  best  market  in  all  the 
Southwest.  kmc. 

Oregon, 

Shedd,  Linn  Co.,  Oregon. — Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  down  to  New  Year’s,  have  been  warm  and 
pleasant— fine  for  farm-work,  and  farmers 
have  improved  it  by  sowing  a  larger  amount 
of  FaU  wheat  than  usual,  and  it  looks  well. 
Wheat  sells  at  82  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  50 
cents;  potatoes,  50  cents;  butter.  SO  cents  per 


Percheron  Stallion  “  Almo, 

have  been  planted  to  ascertain  as  far  as  may 
be  their  comparative  values  f  r  ensilage. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPOKTS, 


Michigan. 

Bear  Lake,  Manistee  Co.,  Jan.  6. — The 
past  season  was  wet  and  cold;  but  crops,  with 
the  exception  of  corn,  were  good  for  this  lo¬ 
cality;  wheit  averaged  a  fraction  over  15 
bushels  per  acre  and  oats  went  a  friction 
over  36  bushels.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  in  their  corn  early  had  a  fair 
crop.  But  many  old  and  experienced  farm¬ 
ers  waited  for  the  weather  to  get  warmer, 
which  brought  a  good  deal  of  corn  planting 
rather  late.  Gardens  were  much  less  pro¬ 
ductive  than  usual.  Melons  were  quite  a 
failure  except  in  very  few  cases;  yet  at  our 
county  fair  there  was  a  very  creditable  exhi¬ 
bition  of  vegetables.  Some  pumpkins  weigh¬ 
ing  80'ner.hiug  over  80  pounds,  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition  There  was  a  good  showing  of  pota¬ 
toes  of  various  kinds,  among  them  the 
Beanty  of  Hebron.  But  the  premiums  were 
awarded  to  the  so-called  best  early  variety 
and  to  the  best  late  variety ;  and  as  the  julges 
knew  nothing  of  the  new  varieties,  the  pre¬ 
miums  were  given  to  some  mammoth  Early 
aud  Lite  Rose;  so  the  Beauty,  Chicago  Mar¬ 
ket,  Excelsior,  etc.,  were  taken  home  without 
any  acknowledgement  of  their  re  illy  good 
qualities.  But  the  potatoes,  especially  the 
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baked.  Planted  160  kernels  of  the  Heavy  Dent 
Corn:  I  planted  on  a  plat  33  feet  square  on 
May  18;  only  99  grew;  moles  destroyed  the 
rest.  Soil  black,  gaudy  loan);  no  manure 
used;  was  in  corn  last  year.  Cultivated  flat; 
hoed  three  times;  ripened  very  late;  let  it 
stand  on  hill  until  Nov.  11th,  when  I  busked 
and  weighed  it.;  had  150  ears,  large  and  small; 
weight,  1S8)£  pounds,  Dec,  5th  shelled  and 
weighed  com  and  cobs;  had  SOpoundsand  10 
ounces  of  corn,  81 pounds  of  cob.  Many  of 
the  stalks  were  12  feet  high  and  many  of  the 
ears  hud  16  to  18  rows,  with  46  to  50  kernels 
in  a  row.  1  had  intended  to  try  and  win  a 
prize  on  this  corn,  but  I  see  others  have  beaten 
me  and  I  am  also  too  late  in  sending  in  re¬ 
turns.  It  ripened  so  late  I  could  not  well  for¬ 
ward  returns  sooner.  f.  k  k. 

Mentor,  Lake  Co. — Just  130  kernels  of 
Rural  Flint  Corn  were  planted  May  20th;  77 
germinated  and  grew;  I  hoed  the  plat  three 
times  and  allowed  only  three  suckers  to  grow 
in  each  hill.  Cut  it  Nov.  1st;  busked  it  Nov. 
14th;  weight  of  ears,  1633^'  pounds;  shelled 
Nov.  20th;  weight  of  shelled  corn,  110>£ 
pounds;  average  hight  of  stalks,  eight  feet; 
38  stalks  had  two  ears;  four  stulks  had  three 
ear.- ;  longest  ear,  15}£  inches.  It  was  injured 
somewhat  by  blaekhirds,  which  made  some 
difference  in  the  weight  of  shelled  corn.  1 
had  three  hills  of  Little  Gern  Squashes.  We 
used  all  we  wauted  for  Summer  squash  and 
gathered  a  bushel  for  Winter  use.  They  are 
delicious  From  four  quarts  of  White  Ele¬ 
phant  seed  I  have  10  bushels  of  the  nicest  po¬ 
tatoes  I  ever  saw.  I  also  have  a  nice  bed  of 
asparagus  from  the  seed  sent  out.  The  flow¬ 
ers  were  a  marvel  of  beauty.  Success  to  the 
Rural!  w.  c.  G. 

Oregon. 

Shkdd,  Linn  Co.,  Oregon. — Planted  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Dent  and  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corns  May 
22d  on  new  land.  They  made  a  fine  growth: 
some  stalks  were  12  feet  high,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  for  a  time  1  thought  I  would 
get  a  prize,  hut  Jack  Frost  suid  “wilt,”  and 
my  corn  and  hopes  forthwith  wilted.  My 
Lima  Beans  did  well;  nine  of  the  10  grew.  I 
had  15  Gem  Squashes,  and  they  are  gems,  in¬ 
deed.  I  have  eight  hollyhocks.  The  celery 
faile  1  to  grow.  My  wheat  is  growing  yet. 

I  think  it  will  make  a  ci’op.  I  planted  it  last 
March.  D.  a.  d. 

Wisconsin. 

King's  Bridge  Manitowoc  Co. — From  the 
White  Elephant  potato  1  got  34  pounds  last 
year  aud  after  giving  away  three  of  the 
largest,  I  planted  the  rest,  and  dug  last  Fall  19 
bushels.  They  have  rotted  so  badly,  however, 
that  I  shall  be  fortunate  if  any  are  left  for 
seed  in  Spring.  The  three  kinds  of  Rural 
wheats  tillered  immensely,  but  the  Shumaker 
alone  matured  a  few  ears.  These  were  sown 
last  Fall  and  the  young  wheat  was  doing  well 
when  covered  with  snow.  The  original  wheat, 
too,  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly,  the  old 
leaves  having  falleu  off  and  decayed.  I  have 
left  it  untouched  to  see  woat  it  will  amount 
to.  Of  the  Plural  Dent  Corn  I  obtained  one 
hushel  of  cars,  some  ripe  enough  for  seed. 
Had  the  season  been  favorable  I  think  all  of 
it  would  have  matured,  though  it  seems  unfit 
for  this  northern  climate.  Gem  Squashes 
rightly  named — quite  productive  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality;  ours  all  matured.  Carna¬ 
tions  and  pinks  very  beautiful.  Hurrah  for 
the  Rural  !  Long  may  it  wave  !  It  is  one 
of  the  farmers’  best  friends,  furnishing  abund¬ 
ance  of  practical  information.  s.  w. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


TREATMENT  OF  DRAFT  HORSE. 

.S'.  W.  B.,  Tryonville,  Pa — I  have  a  six- 
year-old  horse,  one  of  those  heavy  limbed 
animals  that  are  subject  to  “grease.”  He  is 
troubled  with  cracked  heels.  His  water  is 
sticky  aud  there  is  considerable  miJky  sedi¬ 
ment  in  it.  He  urinates  very  often ;  but  be 
takes  on  flesh  and  appears  in  good  health.  I 
am.feeding  him  oats  in  the  morning  and  corn 
on  the  cob  at  night.  Which  is  best,  whole  or 
grouud  fet'd  ?  Is  it  better  to  give  a  horse  all 
lie  will  driDk  three  times  a  day  or  just  one 
pailful  each  time  ? 

Ans. — When  a  horse  is  kept  standing  in  his 
stable  he  ought  to  have  all  the  water  he  will 
drink  three  times  per  day.  This  should  be 
given  him  regulurly  early  in  the  morning,  at 
noon  and  at  night,  and  it  is  better  for  him  to 
have  it  a  short  time  before  being  fed.  In 
Winter  he  should  never  drink  the  water  icy- 
cold,  but  with  the  chill  taken  off.  If  slightly 
warm  it  would  be  the  boulthier.  If  very  cold 
water  is  given  to  a  horse  in  Winter,  particu¬ 
larly  just  after  eating,  it  is  liable  to  bring  on 
cholic,  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  him. 
He  ought  to  have  a  dry  yard  to  run  in  during 


the  day,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  for  exercise,  or 
"be  taken  out  a  short  distance  on  a  road  if  not 
used.  When  a  horse  is  at  work  on  the  farm 
or  traveling,  he  ought  to  be  watered  twice  or 
thrice  as  often  as  when  standing  in  the  stable, 
particularly  in  hot  weather.  He  will  then 
take  but  little  at  a  time,  and  being  constantly 
moving,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  water  hurt¬ 
ing  him,  unless  drawn  directly  from  a  very 
cold  well  or  spring.  In  this  case  let  the  water 
stand  in  a  pail  or  tub  in  the  sun  a  few  minutes, 
so  as  to  take  the  chill  off  before  driuking. 
After  a  horse  is  exercised,  aud  is  hitched  out 
of-doors,  or  put  into  a  stable  sweaty,  be  must 
be  allowed  to  cool  off  before  being  watered; 
if  not  he  might  be  foundered.  Dou’t  let  him 
stand  in  a  cold  wind  or  draft,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  warm  blanket  him  till  he  gets  cool. 
As  to  feeding  corn  alone,  whole  or  ground, 
it  is  rather  a  dangerous  grain,  although 
at  the  West  and  South  many  farmers  feed 
no  other.  But  they  often  lose  their  horses 
by  so  doing.  It  is  much  better  to  feed 
Indian  meal  mixed  half  and  half  with  wheat 
bran  or  aborts,  or  if  the  horse  is  not 
worked  hard,  one-third  meal  of  the  mixture 
will  be  sufficient.  This  may  be  varied  with 
oats,  but,  if  so,  the  latter  mess  is  best  for  the 
night  ration.  Of  course,  plenty  of  good  hay 
or  grass  is  wanted,  and  a  few  corn-stalks  or 
oat  straw'  may  be  given  once  a  day  for  a 
change,  if  the  horse  will  eat  them.  A  few 
roots  at  night  with  the  meal  aud  bran  are  also 
excellent.  They  cool  the  blood,  keep  the  bowels 
open,  soften  the  hay.  rendering  it  almost  like 
grass,  make  it  more  nutritious  and  easily  di¬ 
gestible.  Four  to  six  quarts  are  none  too 
much  to  begin  with,  and  when  the  animal  is 
accustomed  to  them  the  quantity  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  eight  quarts.  Carrots  are  tbe  best; 
next  come  beets  or  mangel-wurzels.  Potatoes 
aud  turnips  are  not  so  good,  and  should  be 
given  ir.  a  less  quantity  than  the  three  sorts  of 
roots  first  meni  ioned  above.  Slit  them  before 
feeding  so  they  cannot  possibly  choke  the 
horse.  Carrots  are  almost  as  hearty  as  grain, 
and  when  a  horse  is  not  very  hard  worked,  or 
is  obliged  to  be  driven  fast  on  the  road,  they 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  Of  course,  when  a 
horse  is  at  pasture  he  does  not  want  roots. 
Sprinkle  a  teaspnonful  of  fine  salt  in  the  meal 
mess  every  night.  This  is  excellent  for  the 
health  of  all  animals.  Cracked  heels,  or 
scratches,  as  we  understand  it,  may  be  cured 
by  washing  them  clean  in  warm  soap-suds, 
rubbing  them  dry,  and  then  oiling  them.  If 
this  does  not  prove  effectual,  theu  make  a 
wash  of  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc,  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  ounces  of  w'ater,  and  with  a 
i  ponge  or  clean  rag  apply  this  moderately  to 
the  heels  mornings  and  nights.  Some  rub 
white  lead  paint  slightly  over  the  heels,  but 
thi3  is  a  harsh  remedy.  As  to  his  water,  we 
cannot  well  prescribe  without  seeing  the  horse, 
but  we  should  hope  that  with  the  above  feed 
and  treatment,  the  sticky  matter  you  speak  of 
would  soon  disappear  and  the  urine  come  out 
pure  and  natural. 

BRAN  AND  CORN  MEAL  AS  FEED  FOR  MILCH 
COWS. 

C.  A.,  Pueblo  Co.,  Col. — What  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  bran  and  corn  meal  as  a  feed  for 
milch  cows  ?  In  other  words,  if  I  am  paying 
$1  per  hundred  pounds  for  bran,  how  much 
can  I  effort  to  pay  for  bolted  corn  meal,  my 
sole  object  being  the  quantity  of  milk  ?  How 
would  it  alter  the  case  if  the  object  were  but¬ 
ter  instead  of  milk  i  I  bad  always  supposed 
that  bran  was  an  article  which  had  little 
substance,  and  could  never  understand  why 
bran  and  water  were  superior  to  anything  else 
for  milk.  Why  are  soap-suds  and  a  little  bran 
a  het.ter  mixture  for  producing  milk  than 
“stuff”  that  has  the  valuable  properties 
left  in  it  ? 

Ans. — In  comparing  the  values  of  different 
feeding  stuffs,  not  only  their  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  but  their  actual  practical  effect  must 
be  considered.  For  instance,  compare  the 
following  figures: 
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The  protein  compounds,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  albuminous  matters,  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  carbohydrates,  which  consist  of 
starch,  sugar  and  guru  with  cellular  fiber; 
and  the  fat  is  nearly  as  valuable  ns  the  pro¬ 
tein  matters  and  two-and-one-balf  times  as 
much  as  the  carbohydrates,  so  that,  with  the 
above  table  as  a  guide,  we  might  be  led 
to  believe  buckwheat  bran  worth  more  than 
any  other  article  mentioned.  But  no  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  used  it  would  be  mislead  by  the 
figures  given,  because  he  knows  that  buck¬ 
wheat  bran  makes  very  inferior  milk  and 
worse  butter,  while  he  would  never  think  of 
feeding  his  cows  upon  acorns,  although  he 
could  procure  them  for  less  than  the  value 


given.  So,  while  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal 
are  both  estimated  by  their  composition  at 
equal  values,  we  know  that  corn  meal  is  worth 
much  more  than  brun,  practically,  as  regards 
tbe  quality  of  the  milk  and  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  butter.  But  as  regards  quantity  of 
milk,  bran  is  a  better  food  for  cows  than  corn 
meal,  especially  if  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
slop  and  warm;  but  certainly  not  with  soap 
suds,  although  soap  suds,  chemically  consid¬ 
ered,  might  be  supposed  to  contain  consider¬ 
able  nutriment  iu  toe  form  of  fat.  If  bran  Is 
worth  $1  per  hundred  we  should,  as  a  matter 
of  our  own  experience,  feed  at  least  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  It,  three-fourths  of  the  ration, 
for  instance,  with  the  other  fourth  corn  meal. 
Otherwise  we  should  rather  feed  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  reverse  proportions,  with  bran 
and  corn  meal  at  the  same  price. 

SORE  SHOULDERS  OF  A  HORSE:  TREATMENT  OF 

A  HIDE  BOUND  HORSE. 

W.  R.,  McKeesport,  Pa. — t.  What  will  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  sore 
shoulder  in  a  horse?  2.  What  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  a  hide-bound  horse? 

Ans. — 1.  The  sore  shoulders  probably  come 
from  an  ill-fitting  collar,  and  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  to  a  harness  maker  to  fit  it 
properly,  making  it  set  true  and  easy.  For 
the  present  the  stuffing  ought  to  be  partially 
taken  out  of  that  part  of  the  collar  which 
bears  against  the  sore  on  the  shoulder,  leaving 
iu  the  collar  a  hollow  place  so  broad  aud  deep 
that  the  sore  will  cease  to  bear  there.  See  that 
the  shoulders  are  kept  clean  and  that  no 
scurf  or  dirt  is  allowed  to  rest  on  them.  Then 
oil  the  sore  part  night  and  morning,  rubbing 
the  oil  in  gently.  Look  to  the  collar,  and 
keep  it  perfectly  clean.  If  any  gum  or  mat¬ 
ter  is  on  the  inside,  wash  it  off  clean  with  hot 
soap  suds;  wipe  dry,  then  rub  that  also  with 
neat’s-foot  oil.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  leather  of  the  collar  perfectly  clean 
and  soft,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  washing 
it  as  needed,  and  then  oiling,  but  put  on  only 
so  much  as  will  dry  in  well,  both  on  the  collar 
and  on  the  shoulder;  for  an  excess  of  oil 
resting  ou  either  place  will  be  injurious, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  sore 
open  instead  of  drying  it  up.  Oil  is  a 
paiuless,  comfortable  remedy,  and  never 
does  harm,  like  some  other  prescriptions,  if 
properly  applied.  2.  The  best  thing  to  loosen 
the  hide  is  to  give  him  a  pint  of  oil-meal  nights 
and  mornings,  and  gradually'  increase  this 
to  a  quart,  and  then  two  quarts,  makiug  four 
quarts  per  day  if  it  does  not  physic  him;  if  so, 
then  less.  Tf  he  will  not  eat  the  full  amount, 
at  first,  put  in  a  gill  or  so  to  begin  with  in  a 
quart  or  two  of  bran  shorts,  or  meal  of  some 
kind,  and  so  gradually  increase  the  oil  meal 
till  he  will  take  all  that  is  required.  Linseed 
meal,  or  oil  meal,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
is  often  adulterated  now  by  dealers,  so  be 
careful  to  get  Buch  only  as  is  pure.  If  this 
cannot  bo  bad,  then  obtain  flax-Beed.  Sim¬ 
mer  it  to  a  soft  jelly,  then  feed  this  to  the 
horse.  But  as  the  jelly  is  stronger  than  the 
meal  it  must  lie  given  in  a  smaller  dose.  Run¬ 
ning  In  a  grass  pasture  is  also  good  for  a 
bouud  hide,  and  the  horse  should  be  well  cur¬ 
ried  aud  brushed.  When  hi  stable  see  that  he 
is  abundantly  littered,  and  that  the  air  is  al 
ways  sweet  aud  fresh  there,  without  exposing 
the  horse  to  currents,  especially  when  the  wind 
is  easterly.  Do  not  give  any  medicine  to 
**  pamper  birn  up  for  sale.”  Feed  good  grass 
or  hay,  with  a  due  allowanceof  oats,  morning 
and  night,  or  four  to  six  quarts  of  Indian 
meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed  half  and  half, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  flQe  salt  added  to  the 
mess,  and  pure,  fresh  water  three  times  per 
day,  or  oftener  if  he  will  drink  it  when  at  work. 

CORN-A  ND-COB  MEAL. 

C.  H.  B  ,  Caines,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to 
grir  d  corn  and  cobs  together  for  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs?  2.  Is  the  Viotorv  corn-mill 
made  by  T.  Roberts,  Springfield,  Ohio,  a 
good  mill  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  composition  of  average  hay, 
straw  and  corn-cobs,  according  to  Professor 
G.  W.  Caldwell,  is  given  in  tbe  following  table; 
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The  cob,  therefore,  contains  less  of  the  valua- 

ble  protein,  or  flesh-forming  food,  and  less  fat, 
but  more  of  the  non-nitrogenous  extract, 
which  embraces  all  that,  remains  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  after  deducting  the  crude  protein,  crude 
fiber,  crude  fat  and  ash.  In  grains  and  roots 
this  consists  chiefly  of  starch  or  sugar,  etc. , 
and  may  in  general  be  considered  as  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  or  fat-forming  food.  Such  few 
careful  experiments  as  have  been  made  in 
feeding  cob  meal  or  corn  and  cob  grouud 
together,  show  that  the  cob  is  digestible,  a 
given  result  being  obtained  with  less  corn 
when  fed  with  the  cob  than  when  given  by  It¬ 
self;  but  all  who  have  obtained  good  returns 
from  feeding  cob  meal  or  corn-and-cob  meal 
insist  that  tbe  whole  should  be  ground  fine. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  this,  and  the  flat,  horny, 


chaffy  scales  that  pass  through  the  mill  with¬ 
out  being  ground  render  the  meal  indigestible 
to  some  extent,  sometimes  causing  trouble  to 
horses  and  sheep.  If  t.be  mill-stones  are  kept 
sharp  the  meal  will  be  much  finer  and  more 
digestible.  When  the  meal  is  fed  to  cattle 
and  swine  there  i*  also  much  iess  danger  from 
this  source  than  when  fed  to  horses  and  sheep, 
which  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from 
anything  that  interferes  with  their  digestion. 
It  will,  therefore,  generally  “pay”  to  feed 
corn  aud-cob  meal  to  cattle  and  hogs,  but 
more  numerous  aud  accurate  experiments  are 
needed  to  determine  the  precise  value  of  the 
cob  meal  in  the  mixture.  2.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  mill. 

PICKLING  PORK  AND  BEEF. 

S.  C.,  Oriskany,  N  Y. — How  should  pork 
and  beef  pickle  be  made?  How  much  salt  to 
100  pounds  of  pork? 

Ans  — It  is  not  necessary  to  make  brine 
or  pickle  in  order  to  preserve  pork.  Twelve 
quarts  of  salt  are  ample  to  preserve  100 
pounds  of  pork.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
meat  should  be  covered  with  salt,  and  that 
salt  should  be  in  the  bottom  and  suffi¬ 
cient  water  put  into  the  vessel  holding  the 
meat  so  that  the  latter  is  entirely  sub 
merged.  For  beef  about  half  the  amount  of 
salt,  with  four  ounces  of  salt  peter  for  ouch 
100  pounds  of  meat  are  required,  as  on 
pork.  To  make  a  brine  for  either  of  these 
two  kinds  of  meat,  the  above  quantities  of 
salt  should  be  boiled  in  water  until  tbe  salt  is 
dissolved,  and  then  the  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  put  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  cask 
and  on  the  top  of  tbe  meat  to  insure  sufficient 
strength  to  the  brine.  Pork  will  a:  sorb  only 
a  given  amount  of  salt,  however  much  there 
may  be  in  the  cake.  The  reason  why  pork  be¬ 
comes  tainted  when  in  brine  is  because  the 
fatty  oils  of  the  meat  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
brine,  being  lighter  than  the  brine  itself,  end 
there  they  become  putrefied  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air.  When  meat  is  frequently 
taken  from  tbe  barrel  theee  oils  are  mixed 
with  the  brine  and  this  putrefaction  is  pre 
vented.  When  the  brine  is  not  thus  stirred, 
the  top  should  be  eov  ered  with  salt  to  keep 
the  oils  from  contact  with  the  air. 

GELATINE  OF  8ONK8. 

S.  K.  M. ,  Worcester,  Mass,,  1,  What  is  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  jelly-like  residue  from 
steamed  bones  after  tbe  grease  has  been 
skimmed  off  and  dried  up  with  unleached 
ashes?  Is  there  anything  better  than  ashes  for 
drying  it  up? 

Ans. — 1.  This  jelly  like  substance  contains 
a  portion  of  the  gelatine  of  the  bones  which 
is  tbe  most  valuable  part  for  fertilizing  pur 
poses,  as  it  contains  the  nitrogen  of  the  bone. 
There  is  about  three-and- three-quarters  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  bones  and  the  whole  of 
this  is  contained  in  the  gelatine:  but  only  a 
portion  of  this  gelatine  is  removed  by  the 
steaming  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
of  it  there  is  in  this  residue,  for  any  quantity 
of  bones.  The  residue,  however,  is  worth 
at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  pound  for  tbe  nitrogen 
contained  in  it,  whatever  this  may  be.  aud  is 
certainly  a  valuable  fertilizer.  It  cannot  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  any  substance 
that  may  be  used  to  dry  it,  excepting  that  it 
is  made  more  portable.  The  wood  ashes  are 
an  excellent  material  to  dry  it  with,  but  un¬ 
less  it  is  used  soon  afterwards  they  may  cause 
a  destructive  decomposition  aud  set  free  any 
ammonia  that  is  thus  produced  from  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  it. 

DESTROYING  SQUASH  BUGS. 

E.  M.  C..  Pittsburg.  Kansas,  wants  a  rem¬ 
edy  tor  squash  bugs. 

Ans. — If  there  is  a  real,  bona  fide,  never- 
known-to  fail  remedy  for  this  pest  of  the 
garden,  we  don’t  know  it.  Tobacco  dust, 
scattered  over  the  plants  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  claimed  to  be  a  preventive.  The  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  repeated  when  the  first,  bos 
been  washed  off  by  rain.  Squash  hugs  up- 
pear  about  the  same  time  as  the  young  plants, 
and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  hence  it  is  well  to  look  over  the  young 
plants  and  destroy  all  eggs  that  can  be  found. 
If  any  of  the  patches  of  eggs  have  hatched 
the  young  can  be  readily  destroyed,  as  they 
have  a  habit  of  staying  around  in  clusters. 
Hand-picking  is,  after  all,  the  best  method  of 
controlling  this  pest,  and  none  of  our  injuri¬ 
ous  insects  can  be  exterminated  so  easily  in 
this  way. 

AN  EVIL  WITHOUT  A  REMEDY.  (?) 

J.  O.H.,  Sagg  P.O.,  Long  Island. — We  pay 
here  at  the  railroad  depot  $60  for  a  40-tub  ear 
and  $62.50  for  a  50-tub  car  of  poor  manure, 
and  small  measure  at  that.  Car-loads  of  40 
tubs  will  contain  anywhere  from  eight  to 
twelve  two-horse  loads.  We  get  no  more 
now  in  40  tubs  than  we  used  to  get  in  35  tubs. 
Farmers  who  want  manure  should  not  be 
compelled  to  buy  through  agents  who  get 
“rebates”  from  the  railroad  every  month. 
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thu3  obtaining  a  double  profit  to  the  loss  of 
the  farmers.  Can  the  Rural  give  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  any  parties  who  would  be  willing  to 
sell  direct  to  the  farmer  for  cash  t 
Alts.—  It  is  annoying,  but  it  is  the  way  of 
trade,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  avoid 
t.  No  single  person  can  buy  a  car  load  of 
manure  in  any  large  city  stable.  It  is  all 
sold  in  a  lump  to  an  agent  or  contractor  who 
sells  it  again  to  other  agents,  and  these  per¬ 
sons  get  a  portion  of  the  price  paid  for  their 
services  in  distributing  it.  Jf  the  business 
was  done  as  you  suggest,  the  stables  would 
require  a  man  to  attend  to  it,  and  he  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  his  time  and  work.  Now 
the  farmer  pays  for  all.  We  don't  see  how  it 
can  be  helped;  nor  do  we  kno.w  any  one 
willing  to  try  an  improvement. 

COUGH  IN  KHKEP. 

J.  W.,  Painesville,  Via, — My  sheep  have 
the  run.  of  the  wheat  lots,  clover  fields  and 
piney  woods,  with  a  small  ration  of  corn  or 
bran  mornings  and  nights  together  with 
some  good  fodder  and  oats.  They  are  quite 
fat  and  seom  to  be  (u  good  health,  but  they 
cough  badly  at  times.  What  ails  them  and 
how  should  they  be  treated  ? 

A  ns— The  sheep  cough  because  of  colds. 
Sheep  are  subject  to  catarrh— sometimes 
called  snuftlas — and  also  to  colds  on  the  lungs, 
and  often  have  regular  consumption  of  the 
lungs.  These  troubles  are  brought  on  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  storms  and  getting  wet. 
Housing  during  storms  is  a  preventive,  and 
inhaling  the  fumes  or  steam  of  vinegar,  or 
carbolic  acid  thrown  on  to  hot  coals,  is  a 
simple  remedy  and  will  afford  some  relief. 
Prevention  is  the  best. 

MAKING  VINEGAR  IN  A  CISTERN. 

-4.  N.  It. ,  Branchville,  N.  J . — Can  cider 
vinegar  be  successfully  made  in  cistern  of 
stone  or  brick,  coated  on  the  inside  with 
cement  and  sand,  as  water  cisterns  gener¬ 
ally  are? 

Ans. — Cider  vinegar  cannot  be  well  made 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  because  the  cement 
consists  largely  of  lime  which  would  neutral¬ 
ize  the  acid  as  it  was  formed,  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent.  Afterwards  the  vinegar  could  bo 
made  in  such  a  cistern  if  it  did  not  leak  in 
consequence  of  the  solution  of  the  lime  from 
the  cement.  The  matter  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  a  subject  for  a  book. 
The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  store  vinegar 
is  in  oak  casks. 

Miscellaneous. 

Dorset,  Dorchester  Co,  Md 1,  What  is 
the  Rural’s  opinion  of  the  many  contrivances 
for  running  cross  cut  saws  in  getting  out  lum¬ 
ber.  2.  Why  should  a  young  horse  eat  dry 
sedge  and  dry  corn  stalks  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  in  preference  to  good  feed  in  his  manger. 

3.  On  the  inside  of  one  of  the  hind  logs  of  my 
horse,  just  below  the  knee,  there  Is  what  at  first 
seemed  to  be  a  wart,  but  now  it  often  bleeds 
and  becomes  crusted  over.  It  is  gradually 
enlarging,  how  should  it  be  treated ! 

Ans. — 1.  None  of  those  contrivances  for 
running  saws  make  tbe  sawing  any  easier;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  machinery  there  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  saw,  the  more  labor  there  is  in 
working  it.  The  saw  requires  so  much  force 
—elbow  grease — to  work  it,  and  whatever 
manner  it  may  be  applied  does  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  it.  2.  An  animal  whose  digestion  is 
imperfect  always  craves  coarse  food  aud  this 
craving  is  an  indication  that  something  is 
wrong,  which  if  not  remedied  will  soon  appear 
as  a  disease.  It  is  well  to  give  such  an  animal 
a  dose  of  phj’sic—  in  this  case  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil,  once  or  twice — to  remove  the  irregularity ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  feed  some¬ 
what  aud  give  only  as  much  as  will  be  con 
sumed  with  appetite.  An  occasional  fast  is 
good  for  man  or  beast:  3.  HI  rod  mg  warts 
should  be  treated  with  caustics;  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  may  be  applied  to  it  and  it  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  injury  until  it  heals. 

F,  b\  *0  ,  Alla,  Where  can  Wall’s 

Orange  Potato  be  obtained?  2.  Is  its  fruit¬ 
bearing  characteristic  a  sign  of  unusual 
healthf  3.  Waat  causes  scab  in  potatoes?  4. 
Are  hickories  more  difficult  to  raise  from  seed 
than  other  nut  bearing  trees?  1  have  raised 
pecans  ami  black  walnuts  easily,  but  failed 
with  hickory  nuts,  5.  Can  sea  kale  be  grown 
in  Illinois?  •'<.  Is  the  Russian  M  ulberry  monos 
cious  or  dios  sious? 

Ans. — 1.  Probably  leadiug  seedsmen  will 
oder  it.  We  know  that  G.  W.  Dorr,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  bought  some  of  the  seed.  2. 
No.  Perhaps  It  would  not  fruit  in  other 
places  or  seasons  as  it  did  with  us.  Fruit¬ 
bearing  is  no  evidence  of  vigor.  3.  The  wire- 
worm  causes  it  with  us.  4.  Probably  the 
hickory  nuts  had  dried  out  more  than  the  oth¬ 
ers.  5.  Yes— but  its  cultivation  is  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  *>. 

It  is  monuiciouK,  we  believe,  the  fertile  and 
sterile  flowers  being  in  separate  catkins  on 
the  same  plant.  But  some  of  the  mulberries 
are  dioecious,  as  is  the  case  with  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  Morns  rubra.  Other  questions  will  be 
answered  later  on. 


M.  McC.,  Module,  la. — How  can  I  make  an 
incubator  that  will  hold  150  eggs  ? 

Ans. — It  lakes  a  good  incubator  to  hatch 
chicks,  aud  some  of  the  best  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  often  fail,  hence  we  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  try  to  rnuke  what  at  best  would  be  but 
a  third  rate  incubator.  If  you  have  decided 
to  go  into  the  incubating  business,  get  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  it ; 
their  opinions  both  as  to  the  best  incubator 
now  before  the  public,  and  its  management, 
would  be  valuable.  Quite  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Bubject  have  appeared  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  and  we  shall  treat  of  the  matter  again, 
so  soon  as  anything  new  appears  iu  that  con 
nection.  _  ~ 

J.  A.  M.,  llalcottmlle,  N.  T*,  Is  it  true  that 
feeding  cotton  seed  to  u  milch  cow  injures  the 
quality  of  her  butter? 

Ans, — It  has  been  so  stated  by  some  persons; 
but  it  is  not  always  best  to  believe  all  that  one 
bears.  Cotton  seed  is  a  very  concentrated  and 
rich  food  and  must  be  used  with  caution  and 
iu  moderate  quantities.  Wbeu  fed  a  quart  at 
a  time  with  twice  as  much  wheat  bran  twice 
a  day,  it  increases  the  yield  of  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  and  produces  a  solid,  Arm  aui  well  flavor¬ 
ed  butter.  This  iH  the  experience  of  the  writer 
who  has  beeu  using  it  in  his  dairy  for  about 
five  years. 

W.  M.  N.,  Darien,  Conn, — As  I  could  not 
plow  my  ground  for  gardening  purposes  last 
kail,  would  it  be  better  as  regards  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  to  spread  on  a  liberal  coating  of 
stable  manure  now,  so  that  the  rains  aud 
snows  of  Winter  may  carry  the  nutriment 
into  the  frozen  ground  as  best  they  can,  or 
wait  until  Spring  plowing  to  apply  manure? 

Ans. — By  all  means  we  should  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  We 
have  tried  Winter  manuring  aud  unless  the 
ground  is  a  dead  level,  which  rarely  occurs, 
much  valuable  nutriment  is  washed  away. 

C.  P.,  (Jueens,  L  I  — How  can  I  obtain  the 
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Saturuav,  January  2T. 

A.  W.  1.,— J.  T.  R  -K,  D.  C’.-J.  A.  \V.  —I.  U.-K.  C. 
hanks  J  Q  &  S.  a  H.  P  H  M.  Vi  .  E  r.  N* 
I  .  N.  8.  W  &  N  II  ft  r.  V  L.  .1  L>  l’.  H 
H  A  Is  II.  W.  K.  r  A  P,  tlmnks  for  your  notes 
J.  A.  V.  l>  s.  a.  M.w.  -K  T.  Avpry,  you  should 
have  this  vine  tested  In  dtlterent  parts  of  the  country 
—thanks— W.  Ii.  L  Iks  I  er,  thanks  We  like  notes  of 
e.v|ierletieo  .1  K  S.  XI  V.  It  Wtn,  .1.  ()  thanks 
Mrs  C,  U, — S.  W.  s.,  thatikK.  They  are  u>>t  the  same 
with  us -A.  H  II. -C.  J  H.-H.  S  VV.  ,1  Ii  P.  a 
Pavls,  thank*  .1  A  W..  oopy  riv.-lved  A  R  Kuller. 
would  itlartly  bear  from  you  oevastonullv— s,  w  j 
W.  K  Iks  MI-s  M  i  f  M  .1.  -v.. 

tlinnkfl  M.  Met'.  II.  r  O.  K.  1'  11.  v  K..  thanks., 

o,  w.f  K.  a.  u.  \v.  r  w.  (.Monroe)  We  shull  be 
Klad  to  receive  more  sueli  notes,  thanking  you  for 
those  received  I.  J  1S.-K.  K.  V.  V.  K  A.  N.  R.  \V. 
F.B.— M.fkB  .i  n  tic  we  are  behind  with 
our  answers  to  questions  Our  friends  must  tie 
lenient  durltiu  this  month St’d  next  Received,  a  ha* 
ol  dried  fruit  and  u  potnto  without  iinj  lutvlve. 
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TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


We  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883  as  presented  on 
page  77.  The  change  divests  them  of 
all  discounts,  presenting  them  in  the 
simplest  form  so  that  they  may  be  under¬ 
stood  at  a  glance.  We  beg  to  assure 
those  ■who  would  favor  us  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  that  these  rates  are 
invariaMt  and  that  any  correspondence 
looking  to  a  change  would  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  prove  ineffectual. 


To  new  subscribers  we  beg  to  say  that 
the  Seed  Distribution  will  not  be  com¬ 
menced  before  February  10. 


We  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that  we 
have  a  full  supply  of  Rural  Premium 
Lists  for  1888  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
send  them  to  subscribers  on  application. 
- - 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  English  complaints  of  alleged  adul¬ 
terations  of  American  cotton  have  almost 
entirely  ceased.  This  intelligence  has 
been  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  by 
Consul  Shaw,  of  Manchester,  who  was  the 
first  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  evil 
persistence  in  which  might  have  seriously 
affected  American  interests.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  abuse  was  considerably  ex¬ 
aggerated  at  first,  but  the  attention 
directed  to  the  importance  of  the  utmost 
care  in  ginning,  grading  and  baling  cot¬ 
ton,  has  led  to  considerable  improvements 
in  these  operations  and  consequently  se¬ 
cured  a  firmer  hold  on  our  foreign  markets. 


The  names  of  the  three  New  York 
Railroad  Commissioners  nominated  by 
Governor  Cleveland  are  still  before  the 
State  Senate  awaiting  confirmation.  No 
objection  has  hitherto  been  made  to  Mr. 
Rogers  or  Mr.  Kern  an,  but  the  railroad 
people,  who  are  quite  pleased  with  these 
men,  are  virulently  opposed  to  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
nell,  and  persistently  urge  various  trivial 
accusations  against  him.  This  is  natural. 
O’Donnell  was  named  as  an  Anti-Monop¬ 
olist,  and  what  more  natural  than  that 
monopolists  should  be  Anti-O’Donnellists  ? 
But  the  Commission  was  appointed  to 
regulate  the  railroads  in  the  interests  of 
the  people,  not  to  please  the  railroad 
magnates,  and  O’Donnell  should  therefore 
be  confirmed,  whatever  may  befall  the 

other  two. 

- »  *  ♦ 

A  telegram  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
January  24,  announced  that  a  few  nights 
before  a  body  of  disguised  men  forcibly 
took  from  the  jail  of  Russel  Co.  two  men 
who  had  obtained  $18,000  worth  of  cattle 
from  farmers  in  that  section  on  fraud¬ 
ulent  pretences.  Nothing  is  yet  known 
as  to  the  disposition  made  of  the  pris¬ 
oners,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  were  lynched  by  those  whom  they 
had  swindled.  There  is  a  vast  throng  of 
adventurers  throughout  the  country,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  rural  districts,  who  are 
trying  every  means  of  swindling  and  ex¬ 
tortion  on  "the  community,  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  these  should  be  more  severe 
and  certain  than  at  present,  but  in  the 
interests  of  public  peace  and  morality  we 
insist  that  the  punishment  of  that  brace 
of  Virginia  swindlers  was  reprehensible  in 
that  it  was  illegal,  and  too  severe — perhaps. 


The  House  Agricultural  Committee  has 
agreed  to  report  favorably  a  bill  support¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  which 
empowers  the  President  to  appoint  nine 
Commissioners  at  $10  a  day  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
movements  of  agricultural  products  from 
points  where  they  are  produced  to  their 
final  markets,  the  actual  cost  of  their 
movement  to  the  “  common  carrier,”  the 
charges  to  the  shipper  by  the  carrier 
and  all  matters  which  practically  affect 
the  difference  between  the  prices  received 
by  the  producer  of  a  given  article  and 
the  price  paid  therefor  by  the  consumer. 
Such  a  Commission  would  doubtless  de¬ 
monstrate  the  extent  of  railroad  extor¬ 
tions  and  of  the  overcharges  of  middle¬ 
men,  together  with  the  excessive  number 
of  the  latter,  but,  alas  1  there’s  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  proof  of  the  exist¬ 


ence  of  an  evil  and  the  application  of  an 

effectual  remedy. 

- - - 

Commissioner  Lobing  is  reported  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  sorghum-sugar  indus¬ 
try  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  that  hereafter  the  business 
should  be  carried  on  entirely  by  private 
enterprise,  hence  no  appropriation  was 
asked  of  Congress  for  further  experiments 
in  this  matter.  The  Senate,  however, 
introduced  into  the  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  an  item  of  $10,000  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  sorghum  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Collier.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee,  inspired  doubtless  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  House  struck 
this  item  out,  but  it  was  restored  by  the 
Conference  Committee  of  both  branches 
of  Congress,  and  has  just  been  adopted 
by  the  House.  In  this  matter  we  are  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Senate  has  de¬ 
served  well  of  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

■  - - - 

As  England  consumes  large  quantities 
of  honey,  the  home  supply  has  to  be 
largely  supplemented  from  abroad.  The 
inferior  qualities  are  sent  from  Chili  and 
Peru,  the  best  from  Narbonne  in  France, 
and  from  different  sections  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  trade  with  America  baa  not 
been  a  profitable  one.  We  learn  that 
the  most  salable  form  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can  extracted  honey  can  be  put  up  is  in 
one-pound  bottles,  one  or  two  dozen  in  a 
case,  the  bottles  bringing  $2  per  dozen. 
There  is  a  fair  sale  for  extracted  honey  in 
two-pound  hermetically  sealed  tins  at 
$3.35  per  dozen.  Comb  honey  can  also 
be  sold  in  glass  jars,  the  jars  being  filled 
with  extracted  honey,  at  about  $4.75  per 
dozen,  jars  bolding  two  pounds  net. ;  but 
this  is  liable  to  congeal.  Comb  honey 
will  not  stand  shipment  to  England 
as  a  very  slight  jar  is  sufficient  to  break 
the  comb,  and  the  honey  then  leaks  out. 
American  extracted  honey  in  bulk  does 
not  sell  there,  as  the  manufacturers  use 
cheaper  sorts. 

We  have  earnestly  protested  against 
the  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  on 
agricultural  fair  grounds  as  demoralizing 
to  visitors  and  a  source  of  disreputable 
gain  to  the  promoters  of  the  fairs.  W e 
are  therefore  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Illinois 
State  Fairs,  has  decided  to  exclude  traffic 
in  all  sorts  of  intoxicating  beverages 
from  the  grounds  at  the  State  Fair  to  be 
held  next  September.  Another  excellent 
measure  decided  upon  is  the  raising  of 
the  price  of  special  permits  to  pedalers, 
etc.,  to  $25.  This  will  exclude  a  lot  of 
unmitigated  nuisances  to  whose  presence 
we,  like  all  other  decent  people,  have 
frequently  objected.  We  strongly  urge 
the  managers  of  other  State  fairs  as  well 
as  those  of  county  and  local  fairs  to  fol¬ 
low  the  excellent  example  set  by  the 
Hlinois  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  above 
instances,  but  we  cannot  advise  them  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  Board,  in 
offering  premiums  for  “hoss  trots,”  for 
which  a  prize  of  $200  will  be  given  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair. 


The  U.  S.  Senate  has  done  a  thing  in 
the  line  of  “protection,”  which  every 
sensible  citizen  who  has  the  welfare  of 
his  country  at  heart  will  heartily  approve. 
It  has  “protected”  one  of  the  greatest 
interests  of  the  nation  by  putting  similar 
goods  on  the  “ free  list.”  For  a  number 
of  years  a  duty  of  $2  per  1.000  feet  has 
been  levied  on  imported  pine  lumber, 
thus  taxing  the  people  several  million 
dollars  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  capitalists  engaged  in  the  timber 
business,  and  offering  a  premium  t  f  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  what  remains  of  our  forests  in 
Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Minnesota.  Already  most 
of  the  large  pines  and  spruces  have 
been  disposed  of  and  every  year  many 
thousands  of  young  trees  are  sacrificed  to 
the  spirit  of  greed.  At  the  present  rale 
of  destruction  in  ten  years  there  will 
hardly  be  a  pine  tree  large  enough  for  a 
gate-post.  The  Senate  has  taken  a  com¬ 
mendable  step  in  the  way  of  lessening  this 
unwise  destruction  by  voting  to  admit 
rough  lumber  free  of  duty,  and  the  bill 
ought  to  pass  the  House  and  become  a  law 
at  once.  Our  “infant  forests”  need 
protection  at  least  as  much  as  our  “in¬ 
fant  industries.” 


THE  CORN  PREMIUMS. 


Revived  LiBt  of  the  Awards. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  the  list  of 
prize-winners  in  the  corn  contest  as  they 
are  fiaally  to  stand.  Some  of  the  affi¬ 
davits  were  unavoidably  delayed  on  the 
road,  our  request  for  one,  in  one  instance, 


being  delayed  in  the  mails  for  a  week, 
and  in  every  case  we  felt  ourselves  justi¬ 
fied  in  awaiting  until  the  present  time 
before  making  the  awards  final.  The 
right  to  do  this  we  reserved,  as  has  been 
previously  announced.  The  revision,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  work  previously  done  on 
the  reports,  baB  given  us  an  immense 
amount  of  labor,  and  while  we  could  not 
hope  to  satisfy  every  one  of  the  1,000  con¬ 
testants,  or  over,  we  are  well  satisfied  that 
the  results  as  they  now  stand  are  as  nearly 
correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  state¬ 
ments  rendered  us,  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  Hence  we  are  satisfied  with  our 
part  of  the  work.  We  have  now  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  revised  list,  in  which  no  fur¬ 
ther  changes  will  be  made,  and  to  these 
several  prize-winners  their  premiums  will 
be  forwarded  at  an  early  day. 


1st  Prize:—  Peter  Theln. 

2d  “  Alfred  Rose. 

3d  “  J.  K.  McManus. 

4th  "  A.  F.  Barnes. 

5th  "  W.  S.  Robinson. 

Nth  '  .T.  W.  Good. 

7th  “  J.  H  Van  Neste. 

8th  “  W.  H  Chamber¬ 

lain. 

9th  "  Daniel  Steck. 

30th  “  C.  Pugh, 

llth  “  Wm  Dnrkee. 

12th  “  P  H.  Conard. 

13t.h  “  Nelson  Slater. 

14th  •'  J.  Sttnobeomb. 


lfith  Prize:— IL  P.  Corey. 
16th  “  Mrs.  M.  W.  Var¬ 
ner. 

17th  "  J-  M.  Lydlck. 

Pth  “  P-  8.  Cross. 

19th  “  Otis  Ford. 

20th  “  H.  R  Roberts. 

31st  "  R.  J.  McDonald. 

22d  '■  A.  L.  Stutzman 

23d  “  J.  J  Salter. 

24th  “  Wm.  Palmer. 

25th  “  Enoeh  Auten. 

26th  *'  W.  H.  Beebe. 

27th  '*  H.H.  Clark. 


- *■ 

THE  ENSILAGE  CONVENTION. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  those 
who  s  re  interested  in  the  ensilage  ques¬ 
tion  was  held  in  this  city  Jan.  24th  and 
25th,  Francis  R.  Morris,  of  Maryland, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention, 
and  J.  B.  Brown,  secretary.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  occasion  w  as  the  un¬ 
vailing  of  a  bust  of  Mons.  Auguste 
Goffart,  the  distinguished  Frenchman 
who  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the 
system  into  general  use,  especially  in 
Europe.  From  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  those  who  have  silos  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak  more  definitely  as  to  the 
real  advantages  of  this  system  of  pre¬ 
serving  green  fodder,  and  we  heard  no 
one  say  aught  against  it;  on  the  contrary, 
all  were  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained.  The  idea  that  costly  silos  are 
necessary  to  successfully  preserve  the  en¬ 
silage  seem9  no  longer  to  prevail,  and 
this,  to  the  average  farmer,  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  Silos  that  cost  only 
from  $10  to  $20  have  as  effectually  pre¬ 
served  the  ensilage  as  those  which  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars,  the  one  important 
thing  being  to  give  sufficient  pressure  to 
exclude  the  air.  Silos  built  in  the  ground, 
notably  those  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  at  a  cost  of  about  $15  each,  were 
favorably  reported  upon,  and  although 
located  in  a  cold,  mountainous  region, 
the  ensilage  did  not  freeze. 

The  fact  that  ensilage  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  fed  in  the  Summer,  and  in 
preference,  as  some  claimed,  to  green 
fodder  corn  used  for  “soiling,”  created 
some  comment,  and  adverse  opinions 
were  expressed.  All  were  willing,  to 
admit,  however,  that  for  “  bridging  over 
a  drought  ”  ensilage  was  exceedingly  ad¬ 
vantageous.  As  to  the  feeding  value  of 
ensilage,  different  results  were  arrived  at 
from  tests  made,  though  there  was  a 
general  agreement  that  there  was  a 
marked  gain,  in  nearly  every  instance,  in 
favor  of  ensilage  over  hay  or  hay  and 
roots.  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  of  Vermont, 
who  has  made  extensive  and  detailed  ex¬ 
periments  in  feeding,  claimed  an  economy 
of  ensilage  over  hay  of  25  per  cent.,  and 
over  hay  and  roots  of  39  per  cent.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  a  lot  of  Short¬ 
horn  grades.  Other  experimmts  showed 
similar  results,  but  of  these  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  detailed  reports  here¬ 
after.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  G.  T. 
Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  array  of  facts  and  figures 
presented,  which  are  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  the  ensi¬ 
lage  system  a  success  in  every  respect 
and  beyond  a  doubt. 


THE  LATE  WESTERN  BLIZZARD. 


The  terrible  blizzard  that  raged 
throughout  the  Northwest  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  and  the  fore  part 
of  this,  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
wide  areas  the  severest  “  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest,  inhabitant  ;  but 
in  many  places  there  a  residence  of  a 
few  years  would  entitle  one  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
A  considerable  number  of  deaths  from 
exposure  to  the  icy  blast  are  recorded  in 
the  papers  of  various  places,  and  doubt¬ 
less  many  other  solitary  endings  are  re¬ 
corded  only  above.  From  Dakota  and 
Northern  Nebraska  there  are  reports  of 
heavy  mortality  among  cattle,  owing  to 
starvation  and  excessive  frigidity.  Along 
the  Platte  and  on  the  Plains  west  of 
Southern  Nebraska  and  Kansas  stock- 


men,  having  learnt  a  severe  lesson  by  the 
disastrous  losses  two  years  ago,  were 
pretty  well  prepared  for  cold  weather, 
and  accordingly  the  losses  are  sail  to  be 
inconsiderable;  but  if  the  cold  continues 
they  must  inevitably  be  heavy. 

As  far  South  as  Abeline,  Kansas,  the 
thermometer  was  from  20  to  23  degrees 
below  zero  on  January  22,  and  in  many 
cases  unsheltered  stock  were  frozen  to 
death.  About  Wichita,  in  Southern  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  blizzard  was  the  severest  known 
for  several  years,  but  the  losses  of  stock 
there  and  in  the  Cherokee  country  was 
small,  as  there  was  abundance  of  feed 
and  stock*  was  gererally  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  Northern  Texas,  whero  snow 
fell  pretty  heavily,  lambs  and  calves 
suffered  severely,  but  among  mature 
stock  the  losses  were  comparatively 
light.  Colorado  reports  a  temperature 
ranging  from  27  to  42  degrees  below 
zero  in  different  places;  but  as  the  very 
cold  snap  was  soon  over,  losses  among 
stock  were  not  excessive.  In  Wyoming 
Territory  the  cold  was  very  seveie,  rang¬ 
ing  from  26  to  40  degrees  below  zero 
on  Saturday  last,  but  the  blizzard  did 
not  last  long,  the  temperature  having 
risen  to  36  degrees  above  zero  last 
Tuesday,  and  accordingly  the  tosses 
among  stock  were  not  very  heavy.  Along 
the  various  lines  of  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion,  however,  severe  losses  were  incur¬ 
red,  as  the  trains  were  blocked  in  all 
quarters  and  feed  was  unattainable,  while 
the  mortality  was  increased  by  the 
cramped  and  exposed  position  of  stock 
in  the  cars,  and  even  when  these  were 
disembarked  their  condition  was  little 
better.  In  the  Chicago  stock-yards, 
where  animals  were  exposed  unsheltered 
to  the  full  force  of  the  blizzard,  12  deg.  be¬ 
low  zero,  sweeping  unchecked  over  along 
reath  of  level  prairie,  the  death  roll  espe¬ 
cially  among  swine,  was  very  serious. 


BREVITIES. 


The  Kieffer  Pear  does  not  do  well  on  the 
quince. 

It  is  now  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  straw¬ 
berries — also  of  potatoes  if  we  would  raise 
new  kinds. 

One  of  the  finest  lawn  trees  that  grows  is 
the  Yellow- wood — Cladrastis  tinctoriaorVer- 
gilla  lutea.  Try  it. 

The  price  of  the  No.  2.  Eureka  Rap  Spouts 
is  $4.25  per  hundred  instead  of  $4.50  as  stated 
in  last  week’s  advertisement. 

The  venerable  Charles  Downing  writes  that 
he  is  slowly  getting  better.  He  has  returned 
home  in  safety.  In  spite  of  his  accident  he  is 
full  of  hope  and  courage  at  eighty-two. 

“  Plant  corn,”  “plant  trees,”  “  plant  small 
grains,”  “  send  the  children  to  school" — excel¬ 
lent  and  pithy  injunctions  these,  applicable 
to  nearly  every  other  Southern  State  as  much 
as  to  North  Carolina,  in  one  of  whose  papers 
they  appear. 

Last  Tuesday  week  20,000  bushels  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  corn  were  shipped  for  Liverpool  on 
board  the  steamer  Marie  from  the  new  eleva¬ 
tor  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of  South¬ 
ern  grain  in  bulk  ever  sent  to  Europe  from  a 
Southern-Atlantic  port,  and  therefore  it  de¬ 
serves  prominent  record. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  horse  that 
has  been  driven  hard  on  the  road  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  than  a  bran  mash  fed  as  hot  as  the  horse 
can  eat  it.  The  inhalation  of  the  steam  from 
the  mash,  in  connection  with  the  eating  of  the 
latter,  produces  a  warm  glow  throughout  the 
system,  and  no  serious  results  follow  from 
the  over- exertion.  So  says  Mr.  W.  T.  Mills 
of  this  city,  who  ib  an  experienced  horseman. 
He  remarked  to  us  that  more  co  re  should  be 
given  tbe  horse’s  hoofs.  He  believes  that  in 
Summer  the  foot  should  be  frequently  washed 
and  dried  to  prevent  the  hoof  from  becoming 
brittle  and  to  prevent  injury  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  filth  and  dirt  around  the  "frog.” 

The  Florida  Agricultural  College  has  al¬ 
ready  an  income  of  $36,000  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  land  grant,  and  tbe  whole  of  the  grant 
has  not  yet  been  disposed  of:  but  although 
buildings  have  been  erected  several  years  no 
instruction  has  yet  been  given,  and  the  un¬ 
used  buildings  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay. 
Mr.  W.  H  Gleason,  who  gave  3,000  acres  of 
land  ustt  building  fund,  urges  the  trustees  to 
obtain  an  amendment  to  the  law  so  that  the 
College  may  be  made  a  mnnuul-lubor  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  raw.  If 
the  white  men  of  Florida  are  too  high-toned 
to  care  about  the  hard  work  of  skillful  agri¬ 
culture,  in  Heaven’s  name  let  the  “  niggers  ” 
have  a  cbauce ! 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Cabr  is  the  name  this  time 
and  tbe  address  is  New  Jersey.  Now  “she” 
is  a  “lone  widder"  who  has  made  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  by  hatching  chickens  by  means  of 
an  incubator  easily  made  out  of  materials 
costing  only  six  dollars.  Beginning  with 
240  eggs  “she”  now  h«»  5,000  chicks  and  a 
snug  sum  of  money  besides,  though  in  “  feeble 
health.”  Others  can  do  likewise,  as  in  the 
kindness  of  “  her”  heart  “  she”  will  send  full 
information  as  to  tbe  construction  of  the  in- 
cul»ator  on  the  receipt  of  “  so  many"  stamps. 
“Her"  letter*  have  appealed  for  “stamps” 
sometimes  from  Ohio;  sometimes  from  New 
York  Btate,  but  from  neither  place  have  any 
instructions  been  forwarded  in  return  for  the 
“stamps"  nor  will  any  be  sent  from  New 
Jersey  unless,  perchance  in  the  way  of 
“  throwing  out  a  trout  to  catch  a  salmon.” 
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Various. 


WESTERN  KANSAS. 

Irrigation  a  Success;  New  Canals;  Nu¬ 
merous  Land  Sales;  Large  Increase 
ot  Population. 

MESSRS.  H0LME8  AND  SWKKTLAND. 

Special  correspondent!!  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

Garden  City, 

In  the  Spring  of  1882  we  sent  you  a  letter 
regarding  the  experiment  of  irrigation  as  a 
means  to  promote  agricultural  excellence  in 
Western  lands,  and  especially  those  of  West¬ 
ern  Kansas.  Being  somewhat  anxious  to  learn 
about  the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment, 
and  also  to  ascertain  whether  we  had  erred  in 
our  judgment  of  its  feasibility,  we  took  the 
train  at  Kansas  City  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fd  Road,  and  speeded  westward 
until  we  reached  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

Numerous  changes  greeted  ns  here;  not 
enough  perhaps  to  indicate  anything  like 
what  might  be  termed  a  “  wonderful  Western 
boom,”  but  amply  sufficient  to  show  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth.  The  hotel  (our  former 
stopping  place)  had  been  improved  and  en¬ 
larged,  several  new  business  blocks  bad  been 
erected,  and  upon  seeking  our  former  friend 
and  acquaintance  Mr.  I.  R.  Holmes,  we 
found  that,  instead  of  the  little  6x9  frame 
shanty  which  he  was  occupying  at  our  former 
visit,  he  now  had  offices  in  a  commodious 
block  upon  the  second  floor.  He  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  handsome  residence  since  our  visit, 
and  seems  quite  pleasantly  situated. 

Irrigation  is  not  an  experiment,  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  growth  of  enormouB  crops  has  been 
a  fixed  fact  for  centuries.  In  Egypt  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  irrigation  has  been  carried  on  from  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  and  India  irrigation  has  been 
practiced  for  very  many  years.  In  Colorado 
in  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  started  and  maintained  by 
an  artificial  system  of  irrigation,  which  has 
been  annually  increased  for  23  years,  conse¬ 
quently  the  only  question  which  can  be 
brought  up  regarding  the  subject  of  irriga¬ 
tion  is,  whether  this  or  that  particular  locali¬ 
ty  can  be  successfully  irrigated.  In  discussing 
that  subject  in  our  former  letter  we  gave 
several  interesting  facts  regarding  it,  which  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat.  The  Arkan¬ 
sas  River  at  this  point  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  with  a  constant  current  and  never  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  sand,  a  curious  freak  which 
has  occurei  for  many  years  further  down  the 
stream.  It  is  fed  during  the  Spring  months 
by  the  snows  and  springs  of  the  mountains, 
and  there  has  always  been,  and  undoubtedly 
always  will  be,  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  ir¬ 
rigating  purposes.  There  are  numerous  large 
ditches  capable  of  irrigating  a  vast  extent  of 
country. 

The  Lincoln  Canal  has  been  enlarged  and 
extended  the  past  year,  and  when  completed 
will  furnish  water  for  60,000  acres  of  land.  It 
enters  the  Arkansas  River  about  13  miles 
west  of  Garden  City.  The  ditches  now  com¬ 
pleted  will  work  150,000  acres  which  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  irrigation,  50,000  of  which  can  be 
purchased  at  from  four  to  seven  dollars  per 
acre.  The  ditches  are  largely  owned  by  home 
residents,  who  have  their  capital  and  interests 
there.  They  will  carry  plenty  of  water,  and 
doubtless  the  river  will  always  afford  it.  The 
charge  to  farmers  for  the  nse  of  water  is  now 
one  dollar  per  acre.  Most  parties  purchasing 
land  and  coming  to  this  locality  become  in¬ 
terested  by  buying  stock  in  one  or  more  of 
the  ditches. 

In  our  former  letter  we  gave  a  statement 
regarding  Squire  Worrell’s  farm.  We  men¬ 
tioned  a  beautiful  field  of  Alfalfa,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  we  give  the  results  from  that 
little  field.  It  is  six  acres  in  extent.  The 
crop  was  harvested  four  times ;  three  times 
for  hay,  of  which  he  had  four  tons  to  the  acre 
(each  mowing)  for  which  be  received  $10  per 
ton;  once  for  seed,  resulting  in  105  bushels  of 
seed,  for  which  he  received  $10.50  per  bushel, 
and  for  the  hay  after  thrashing  he  got  $6  per 
ton.  The  total  expense  for  harvesting  and 
thrashing  was  $116.  The  receipts  from  the 
six  acres  were  $1,951.25.  Worrell’s  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  went  480  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
brought  $1  50  per  bushel.  His  Mexican  ou- 
ions  (a  favorite  sort  here)  yielded  600  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  were  worth  $1  per  bushel. 
Oats  yielded  per  acre  90  bushels  of  42  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Of  Irish  potatoes  there  were 
225  bushels  to  the  acre,  valued  at  $2  per 
bushel.  We  mentioned  that  around  bis  house 
there  was  a  number  of  cottonwood  trees  two 
years  old,  which  measured  at  our  visit  14  feet 
in  hight.  These  same  trees  are  now  over  30 
feet  in  hight,  having  grown  16  to  18  feet  in 
one  season.  His  fruit  trees  have  exhibited 
the  same  wonderful  growth,  while  grapevines 
have  extended  their  growth  for  over  20  feet, 
which  seems  quite  remarkable  to  one  not  con¬ 
versant  with  the  effects  of  artificial  farming. 


Squire  Worrell  also  cat  820  tons  of  prairie 
hay  from  his  bottom  land. 

I,  R.  Holmes  had  15  acres  of  oats  from 
which  he  harvested  75  bushels  per  acre, 
sold  at  75  cents  per  bushel;  nine  acres  of 
onions,  which  ran  400  bushel?  to  the  acre,  and 
are  now  worth  in  Garden  City  80  cents;  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  from 
which  small  patch  he  dug  156  bushels.  Cane 
will  yield  some  20  tons  to  the  acre,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  richest  in  saccharine  matter  grown  in 
the  North.  Two  large  mills  for  the  redaction 
of  Amber  Cane  will  be  started  in  Garden  City 
this  year.  The  yield  of  corn  has  been  51 
bushels  to  the  acre.  John  Stevens  harvested 
over  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  fine  oats,  from 
80  acres.  The  vegetables  are  all  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  size.  Mr.  O.  P.  Reeves,  with  whom 
we  had  an  interesting  conversation,  has  a 
homestead  and  timber  claim,  30  acres  of 
which  are  under  cultivation  this  year.  Irish 
potatoes  grow  extra-large,  the  principal  varie¬ 
ty  being  Mammoth  Pearl,  Early  Ohio  and 
Peachblow.  The  Mammoth  Pearl  is  the  most 
prolific;  lhat  and  the  Early  Ohio  are  the 
universal  favorites.  He  reports  from  300  to 
400  bushelB  to  the  acre.  He  had  a  large  crop 
of  El  Paso  onions,  and  did  fairly  with  cab¬ 
bage.  C.  L.  Jones  has  been  here  about  four 
years,  and  has  a  farm  of  160  acres,  25  of 
which  are  irrigated.  His  crop  last  year  con¬ 
sisted  of  sweet  potatoes  and  oats.  His  state¬ 
ment  to  ns  was  that  every  60  feet  of  row 
produced  one  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes,  for 
which  he  received  six  cents  a  pound,  or  $8 
per  barrel. 

On  account  of  the  success  of  farmers  on  ir¬ 
rigated  farms  the  country  about  Garden  City 
has  improved  in  far  greater  proportion  than 
the  town,  which  will  consequently  have  its 
boom  later.  Mr.  Holmes  reports  the  sale  of 
45.000  acres  of  railroad  land  and  15,000  acres 
of  other  lands,  most  of  the  sales  being  to 
actual  settlers.  The  price  of  lands  near  town 
is  $30  per  acre;  five  to  ten  miles  distant,  $10, 
and  further  away,  from  $5  to  $7.  He  will 
answer  any  inquiries  regarding  interesting 
points  which  may  not  be  covered  in  this  cor¬ 
respondence.  Stock  does  excellently  all 
through  this  country’,  the  range  being  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  Some  owners  of  sheep 
have  raised  110  per  cent,  of  lambs  this  last 
season.  Garden  City  is  in  Sequoyah  County, 
and  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
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for  the  new  district  recently  organized.  It 
has  now  about  500  population,  several  good 
business  blocks,  and  active  merchants,  a  new 
church  and  a  good  school.  The  county  will 
doubtless  be  organized  during  the  coming 
year,  aud  as  Garden  City  is  the  center  of  the 
county  and  its  most  important  town,  it  will 
in  all  probability  become  the  county  seat. 
There  is  now  a  weekly  paper  published  here 
called  “  The  Irrigator,”  and  Mr.  Holmes  is 
publishing  a  journal  for  free  distribution, 
giving  a  great  many  interesting  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  country’,  its  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  present  prospects. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 

HENRY  8TKWART. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

I  Continued  from  page  57.) 

They  soon  reached  the  place.  As  the  old 
man  looked  around  and  into  his  camp  he  said, 
“some  one’s  been  here  Barley.  Don’t  you 
see?  Here’s  the  fryiDg  pan  standing  in  the 
corner  all  rusted  aud  I  left  it  hanging  up  and 
well  greased  and  in  the  bag.  And  here’s  a 
pack,  by  all  that’s  queer  and  strange,  and 
here’s  a  hat.  Barley,  there’B  somebody  lost 
here  and  gone  crazy.  Men  do  that  when 
they’re  lost;  go  stark  mad.  What  makes  me 
think  so?  Why  no  man  but  a  crazy  one  would 
go  and  leave  bis  hat  and  pack  in  the  camp. 
And  it’s  a  loug  time  ago.  I  was  here— let  me 
see — when  you  were  down  home  last,  three 
years  ago,  and  not  since.  It’s  since  then ;  but 
a  long  time  ago,  for  the  pan’s  rusted  near 
through  and  the  pack  yon  see  is  rotten ;  let's 
see  what’s  in  it;  the  mice  and  varmints  have 
gnawed  into  it  and  eaten  out  all  the  grub  you 
see.  Why  here’s  some  papers.  Here  Barley 
see  what  they  are,  my  eyes  are  too  old.  Take 
care  boy  those  papers  are  near  rotten  too.” 

“Jonas!  here — take  them  quick.  I’m — I’m — 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  the  boy  f  It  can’t 
be — it  must  be!  It’s  Jonas  Pratt,  1  bet  a  big 
button.  Come,  my  boy;  I’ll  soon  get  you  over 
that  foolishness.  But  I  don’t  blame  you.” 

And  he  poured  water  from  the  brook  on 
the  young  man’s  face;  loosened  the  neck¬ 
band  of  his  shirt,  and  very  soon  a  long,  deep 
breath  aud  a  quivering  of  the  lips  showed  he 
was  recovering.  A  few  drops  of  whiskey 
fully  restored  him. 

“  It’s  Cousin  Jonas  Pratt,”  said  he,  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak. 


At  that  instant  one  of  the  dogs  bayed  and 
then  gave  a  long  howl  and  a  short  yelp. 

“  Will  yon  go,  Barley  ?  The  dog  has  found 
him,  or  what  there  is  of  him.” 

“  Yes,  let  us  go;  I  can  Btand  anything  now; 
but  it  took  me  too  sudden.” 

They  crossed  the  brook  and  entered  a  low 
thicket,  where  they  were  met  by  the  dog. 

“  Well,  Bill,  what  Is  it  ?  Go  find.” 

And  the  dog  went  forward  a  few  steps  and 
stopped  before  a  small  heap  of  leaves,  out  of 
which  appeared  the  end  of  a  bone  partly  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  weather-worn  sleeve  of  an  old 
coat;  and  the  animal  lifted  its  head  and 
howled  mournfully, 

"  Now,  Barley,  let  me  turn  that  ere  over. 
Here’s  the  poor  fellow,  snre  enough.  But  not 
all  of  him.  Turn  the  leaves  over  carefully; 
here’s  the  skull  dragged  off  by  some  critter. 
Here’s  more  of  him ;  and  here’s  some  rags  of 
clothes.” 

“Now,  how  did  it  happen?  Ah!  I  see. 
Barley,  what  did  I  tell  you  once  ?  Look 
here,  at  that  birch  limb,  with  a  twisted  noose 
at  the  end  of  it.  and  the  man’s  yellow  beard 
st  ill  tangled  in  the  twisted  twigs.  There’s  the 
hull  story.  Hanged  himself  here  all  alone, 
with  that  branch.  Climbed  the  little  tree 
and  twisted  that  noose  around  his  throat  and 
swong  himself  off  and  died  here  all  alone. 
What  a  miserable  end!  ” 

“  Let  ns  go  to  the  camp.  We  can’t  help  it 
now,  and  we  mustn’t  touch  anything  until  the 
squire  comes  out.  Let  us  get  some  supper  and 
talk  about  it  afterwards.  Will  you  get  some 
fish,  or  make  a  fire  1  Well,  I’ll  make  the  fire, 
then,  and  clean  up  the  rusty  pan.” 

And  soon  the  two  were  seated  on  the  log 
near  the  fire,  looking  into  it  and  watching 
the  quivering  flame  as  the  fish  with  the  pork 
fat  sputtered  and  sizzled  in  the  pan;  and  the 
scent  of  it  diffused  itself  on  the  heavy,  damp 
air.  The  supper  was  eaten  in  silence;  the 
fresh  boughs  were  gathered  for  the  bed  and 
wood  brought  up  for  the  fire. 

A  quantity  of  pine  knots  were  picked  out  of 
a  rotten  tree  which  lay  near,  to  make  a  light, 
The  men  reclined  on  the  fragrant  hemlock 
brash  in  the  camp  and  then  Jonkins  said: 
“Barley  look  over  those  papers,  they  may 
throw  some  light  on  this.” 

“Well,  first,  here’s  a  deed  of  the  low  farm 
from  Jonas  Pratt  to  me;  and  here’s  a  receipt 
from  George  Bates — that's  his  neighbor  on  the 
Stone  House  farm.” 

“I  remember  it,  go  on.” 

“For  a  trust  deed  of  all  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house  in  my  favor, 
held  by  George  Bates  for  me.  Then  here’s 
another  paper  which  I  guess  I’ll  read  if  I  can. 

‘  Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents 
that  I  Jonas  Pratt,  of  the  Town  of  Goshen, 
in  Housatonic  County,  in  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  do  acknowledge  and  confess  that  I 
have  wronged  my  cousin  Barley  Merritt  by 
making  a  false  and  fraudulent  will  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  the  will  of  my  uncle  John  Merritt, 
by  whieh  I  have  defrauded  my  said  cousin, 
Barley  Merritt,  of  his  just  rights  and  lawful 
property.  Aud  further,  that  it  is  my  desire 
and  intention  to  restore  the  said  property 
consisting  of  the  farm  and  personal  property 
mentioned  in  the  said  will,  or  other  personal 
property  equivalent  thereto,  and  that  for  that 
purpose  and  with  that  Intention  I  have  this 
day  conveyed  to  my  said  cousin  by  deed  and 
conveyance,  the  said  farm,  and  by  trust  deed 
to  George  Bates  of  the  town  and  county 
aforesaid,  in  trust  for  my  said  cousin  all  the 
personal  property  now  upon  said  farm.  And 
this  I  have  done  in  the  hope  that  the  property 
here  mentioned  may  be  accepted  as  a  restora¬ 
tion  and  in  return  of  that  which  I  had  de¬ 
frauded  my  said  cousin  of.  And  I  hereby  ask 
the  forgiveness  of  my  said  cousin  for  the 
wrong  and  injury  I  have  done  to  him.  In 
witness  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and 
affix  my  seal.  In  presence  of  George  Bates, 
and  signed,  J onas  Pratt.” 

“  Poor  fellow,”  said  Josiah  Jonkins.  “And 
he  came  all  this  way  to  make  that  reparation. 
He  deserved  a  better  fate.  Although  I  don’t 
know.  The  other  evil  he  had  done  couldn’t 
be  so  easily  repaired  as  this,  aud  that  must 
have  preyed  on  his  mind  terribly.  How  did 
it  come  about  ?  I  should  like  to  know  that. 
It  must  have  been  remorse  and  a  knowledge 
that  he  was  found  out  I  expect,  or  perhaps  it 
was  a  true  repentance.” 

“  Well,  what’s  to  be  done  ? 

“  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  justice 
out  here,  I  guess.  Barley;  and  we  must  not 
move  anything  until  he  comes.  What  the 
poor  fellow  must  have  suffered!  It  is  clear 
he  must  have  been  lost,  or  he  would  never 
have  got  so  far  out  of  his  way  as  this.  And 
when  a  man’s  lost  in  the  woods  his  reason 
leaves  him,  that  is  when  he  is  not  used  to  it. 
Now  I  can  see  it  all,  as  I  lie  here.  Listen  to 
that  wild  cat  screaming.  We  don’t  mind  it, 
but  how  the  horrible  sound  would  curdle  the 
blood  of  a  man  scared  aud  frightened  and 
pursued  by  a  seuse  of  guilt  and  who  never 
heard  it  before  aud  don’t  know  what  it  is. 
Listen  to  that  dismal  groaning  too;  we  know 


it  ia  a  branch  of  a  tree,  rubbing  against 
another,’  as  it  is  swayed  by  the  wind.  Bn*- 
how  weird  and  unearthly  it  sounds.  Why, 
when  we  really  listen,  the  woods  we  think  so 
quiet  are  full  of  sounds;  the  leaves  are  rust¬ 
ling — hear  them — and  the  wind  moans  Bnd 
sighs — and  that  dreadful  groaning  comes  and 
goes;  now  here  overhead,  and  now  away  off, 
and  that  horrible  scream  close-by,  of  tbe 
wild  cat,  is  answered  by  another — d’ye  hear 
it?— a  mile  off:  all  this,  when  we  listen,  is 
enough  to  make  my  old  flesh  creep  and  chills 
run  np  and  down  my  back.  May  be  it’s  the 
poor  bones  lying  yonder  that  makes  me  feel 
so.  I  never  felt  so  before,  and  I  would 
rather  a  good  deal  have  yon  here,  Barley, 
than  be  alone  just  now.” 

“Bah!  what  is  it  after  all!  If  nothing  nat¬ 
ural  will  hurt  us,  surely  nothing  supernatu¬ 
ral  will.  But  there  is  surely  something  that 
connects  us — living  here,  with  the  spiritual 
and  unearthly.  We  may  call  it  superstition, 
but  it  is  real  and  not  imaginary.  Many  a 
night  as  I  have  laid  awake  in  my  camp  I  have 
felt  such  strange  emotions.  I  have  been  snre 
my  old  mother  was  close  by  and  I  have 
talked  to  her  many  a  time.  I  knew  she  was 
near  me— I  could  feel  and  I  believed  it.” 

But  look  there  Barley!  just  beyond  the 
fire,  don’t  you  see  that  white  skeleton  bending 
over  there,  and  swaying  its  white  arms, 
and  stretchtng  out  its  white  bony  fin¬ 
gers?  See  it!  How  the  ghastly  head  shakes 
and  sways  from  side  to  side.  Now  it  seems  to 
dartnponu8:  and  then  it  draws  back.  Don’t 
you  see  it?” 

.  “Pshaw!  yes;  its’s  only  that  dear  white 
birch  with  the  wild  fire  on  it,  I’ve  seen  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  loose  bark  on  it  blowing  back 
and  forth  and  the  dead  hanging  limb  swaying 
in  the  wind.” 

“I  know.  But  pat  a  poor  terrified  crea¬ 
ture  here  all  alone,  lost,  bewildered  and  crazed ; 
and  how  he  would  cronch  and  hide  himself  in 
the  deepest  corner  of  the  camp  and  shiver 
and  crawl  all  night  long.  And  the  next  day 
rather  than  pass  such  another  night  he  would 
make  away  with  himself  as  that  poor  fellow 
did.” 

[To  be  Continued.! 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  WOMAN’S  RIGHT. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  women’s  rights — not 
Women's  Rights,  Women's  Wrongs,  snd 
everything  else  for  Women  with  a  capital  W 
as  expounded  by  the  shrieking  sisterhood 
of  modern  reformers — save  the  mark — but 
her  right  to  shape  manners,  morals  and  minds 
by  her  own  purity  and  true  womanliness. 
How  much  women  could  do,  if  they  only 
chose !  But  it  is  hard  for  the  average  girl  to 
choose  which  path  to  take.  She  must  either 
submit  and  take  things  as  they  are,  and  trust 
to  her  mental  and  moral  constitution  for  the 
rest,  or  she  may,  by  her  outspeaking,  by  her 
firm  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  earn  the 
reputation  of  being  a  “  peculiar  girl,”  or  the 
epithet  of  “strong-minded.”  From  the  keen 
contempt  with  which  many  women  use  this 
latter  term,  one  would  infer  that  weakness  of 
mind  is  held  an  essential  quality  of  true 
womanliness. 

The  great  trouble  with  many  women,  and 
men  too,  for  that  matter,  is  want  of  self-reli¬ 
ance.  If  a  woman,  having  chosen  what  she 
knows  to  be  right,  holds  to  her  path,  ever  on¬ 
ward  and  upward,  regardless  of  opposition, 
she  will  sooner  or  later  find  others  to  join  her. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  morals. 
Let  a  woman,  no  matter  what  her  condition 
or  associations  are,  show  that  in  her  mind  pu¬ 
rity  and  honor,  truthfulness  and  courage,  are 
the  only  things  worthy  of  striving  for,  and 
she  will  soon  find  how  much  deference  is 
shown  to  her  principles.  Above  all,  she  must 
show  a  stern,  unwavering  antagonism  to 
“spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.-’  There 
are  always  plenty  ready  to  excuse  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  those  in  high  places,  but  such  con¬ 
duces  best  described  by  the  brusque  old  prov¬ 
erb,1 ‘Holding  a  candle  to  the  devil.” 

In  conclusion  ;  many  imaginative  girls 
think,  because  their  lines  are  cast  in  quiet 
places,  they  can  do  no  good  to  humanity.  A 
mountain  brook  is  a  little  thing,  but  by-and- 
by  it  becomes  a  river;  and  one  pure,  self 
denying  life  will  be  felt  long  after  it  has  passed 
from  this  world.  Emily  L.  Taplin. 


OLD— NEW  FURNITURE. 

Many  of  our  readers  no  doubt  live  in  old- 
fashioned  houses,  and  in  these  houses  there 
are  garrets,  good,  roomy,  cedar-smelling  gar¬ 
rets,  where  lor  years  have  beeu  stowed  away 
odd  pieces  ot  furniture,  that  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  make  a  place  for  the  newer  styles, 
as  the  children  one  after  the  other  visited 
city  houses,  and  returned  dissatisfied  with  the 
tables  or  chairs  that  were  bought  when  their 
grandmother  was  married,  which  having  been 
carefully  used  are  as  good  as  ever,  even 
though  they  are  old-fashioned.  But  the 
must  be  taken  away,  and  the  newer  style 


put  in  their  places  if  we  want  to  “look 
like  other  folks.”  And  now  the  inore 
antique  the  articles,  the  darker  the  mahogany, 
so  much  better  is  it  for  modern  use  according 
to  the  dictates  of  “high  art.”  And  so  we  try 
to  help  out  our  young  housekeepers  by  giv- 


Rkmodrled  Table.— Ftg.  55. 


ing  them  cuts  of  two  pieces  of  furniture 
that  can  be  easily  imitated.  Search  the  attic 
of  your  house  and  unearth  that  old  “  claw- 
foot  ”  table  and  give  it  several  coats  of  var¬ 
nish.  Then  cover  with  plush  of  any  color, 
and  trim  the  edges  with  two  rows  of  large 
cord,  puP  on  with  upholsterers1  tacks;  or,  if 
you  prefer,  use  brass-headed  nails,  which  al¬ 
ways  are  pretty;  then  trim  with  worsted  ball 
fringe  for  a  finish.  The  materials  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  low  figure,  and  they  will  make 
the  article  really  stylishly  elegant. 

Perhaps  you  can  find  an  old  high-backed 
stuffed  chair,  that  can  have  the  back  sawed 
off  to  the  hight  desired,  ahd  then  cover  with 


Remodeled  Chaib. — Fig.  56. 


plush  the  same  as  the  table,  and  trim  with 
fringe  of  the  same  style.  This  may  look  to 
be,  at  the  first  glance,  an  impossible  thing  to 
accomplish;  but  we  are  confident  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  are  quite  as  confident  of  its  giv¬ 
ing  the  highest  satisfaction  when  finished. 


REFORMING  DRUNKARDS. 


Wk  want  to  add  a  few  lines  to  what  Mary 
W ager- Fisher  say b  on  page  9  of  the  Rural 
for  J  anuary  6th. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  see  some  of  the  efforts 
made  to  reform  men  who  before  marriage 
had  become  habitual  drinkers,  one  of  these  a 
young  attorney,  who  had  every  inducement 
to  give  it  up.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  lovely  girl,  but  who  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  unless  he  reformed  before  she  be¬ 
came  his  wife  he  never  would  afterward.  But 
she  went  bo  far  as  to  promise  that  if  he  would 
keep  away  from  drinking  liquor  one  single 
year  she  would  become  his  wife.  She  waited 
patiently  eleven  long,  bitter  years  and  died 
almost  broken-hearted  to  see  her  idol  thus 
making  a  bea3t  of  himself. 

Nothing  so  much  impressed  us  with  this 
truth  as  an  incident  that  happened  years  ago. 
We  were  a  member  of  the  fckms  of  Temper¬ 
ance.  A  young  man,  the  only  son  of  a 
widowed  mother,  who  had  spent  her  life  in 
wording  to  give  him  an  education  and  a  start 
in  life  had  fallen  into  drinking.  He  seemingly 
tried  to  reform;  the  order  took  him  in  seven 
times,  and  did  all  they  could  to  encourage 
him  to  leave  the  accursed  cup,  but  he  fell 
every  time.  He  came  the  eighth  time  want¬ 
ing  admission  again  into  the  order. 

When  his  name  was  read  several  of  the 
members  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
case,  urging  all  to  vote  to  admit  him  and  try 
him  again.  Just  before  the  ballot  was  taken 
an  honest,  plain-spoken  man  arose  and  said: 


“I  think  brothers  we  have  done  enough.  My 
experience  is  that  if  a  mother’s  prayers,  a 
mother’s  tears,  and  a  mother’s  pleadings  will 
not  save  a  young  man  it  is  of  little  use  for 
us  to  try.” 

There  was  the  whole  truth.  If  the  fond 
mother  who  loved  him  far  better  than  any 
one  else  could,  was  not  able  by  the  strength 
of  her  love  to  save  him,  what  need  for  others 
to  try  ! 

When  a  young  man  with  everything  in  life 
bright  before  him,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
ruin  and  disgrace  that  he  is  sure  to  bring  upon 
himself  and  his  family,  deliberately  beeps  up 
such  a  beastly  habit,  it  is  little  or  no  use  to 
attempt  to  do  much  for  him,  and  in  no  case 
need  a  girl,  no  matter  how  well  she  may  love 
him  or  think  he  loves  her,  marry  him  and 
run  the  rif  k  of  living  a  life  of  misery  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  reform  a  brute. 

If  these  truths  could  be  duly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  both  sexes  in  early  life,  much 
misery  might  be  averted. 


CONDUCTED  BV  rvr.v  MAPLE 


HOUSEKEEPING  EX  PER  I ENCE  OF  A 
CITY  GIRL  WHO  MARRIED 
A  FARMER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

Bv  slow  degrees  I  learned  the  requirements 
of  my  position,  learned  to  manage  my  one 
servant,  to  purchase  necessities  with  economy 
and  to  calculate  my  needs.  Sophie  was  a 
willing  help,  good-hearted  but  rough,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  pert,  aud  to  “talk  back.”  With 
such  a  girl  “silence  is  golden,”  and  I  found 
she  was  only  to  be  subdued  by  my  persistent 
refusal  to  answer  any  of  her  rude  remarks. 

I  must  here  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  French 
Canadians  who,  as  a  rule,  are  the  very  best 
of  servants,  cleanly,  respectful  and  polite, 
with  a  native  grace  of  movement  that  no 
women  of  the  same  class,  belonging  to  any 
other  country,  possess.  Sophie  had  lived  too 
long  among  English-speaking  people  not  to 
be  educated  up  to  the  highest  point  in  self- 
assertion,  but  she  was  brave  and  helpful,  and 
in  an  emergency  seemed  to  think  nothing  of 
toil,  nor  to  become  weary.  What  a  care  to 
me  in  those  days  were  my  little  store  accounts, 
and  how  zealously  I  tried  to  make  my  ex¬ 
penses  keep  inside  my  monthly  allowance,  for 
Richard  was  a  wise  man  and  began,  as  few 
men  do,  by  feeling  that  I  had  a  right  to  a  part 
of  the  income,  and  the  spending  of  it,  which  : 
was  the  means  of  keeping  us  clear  of  bills 
and  debt. 

Strange  to  say,  few  men  understand  this, 
but  treat  their  wives  as  a  sort  of  upper  ser¬ 
vant,  they  doing  all  the  marketing,  quite  con¬ 
tented  with  any  purchase  so  long  as  the  money 
filters  throngh  their  hands.  I  know  women 
who  would  rather  face  any  danger  than  ask 
their  husbands  for  a  dollar,  and  who  run  up 
store  bills  just  because  they  are  not  supplied 
with  ready  money  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  best  advantage;  for  most  women 
with  the  cash  in  hand  would  take  pride  in 
spending  it  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

I  am  sure  in  those  early  days  Richard  knew 
that  he  could  make  more  profitable  purchases 
than  I  did;  but  no  murmur  of  disapprobation 
was  even  uttered.  I  suppose  he  felt  it  a  part 
of  his  creed,  for  he  believes  ia  the  “golden 
rule,”  and  T  have  never  eeased  thanking  him 
for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me.  It  is  indeed 
the  corner-stone  for  a  happy  home,  mutual 
trust,  each  respecting  the  other,  and  sharing 
the  profits  of  their  hard  labor. 

When  Spring  came  round  again  I  thought 
I  must  go  throngh  the  process  of  house-clean¬ 
ing.  Richard  protested,  but  after  1  had  cap¬ 
tured  two  or  three  moths  in  the  wbrdrobe 
and  another  in  the  parlor,  he  gave  into  the 
necessity.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  rush 
things  too  quickly,  so  with  extra  help  we  were 
able  to  do  one  room  at  a  time  and  avoid  con¬ 
fusion.  I  found  soda  good  for  washing  glass, 
and  cleaned  all  the  windows,  after  such  a 
washiug,  with  old  newspapers  rubbed  soft  be¬ 
tween  the  hands.  Then  I  made  my  first  soft 
soap— ten  pounds  of  grease,  eight  gallons  of 
hot  lye  poured  over  it  and  the  mixture  boiled 
till  it  thickens  when  cooled.  Meanwhile  the 
dairy  prospered— “the  butter  tree"  was  the 
last  of  my  mishaps.  But  1  bought  a  new  and 
lighter  churn,  also  a  paddle  with  which  to 
work  the  butter,  for  I  did  not  believe  iu  the 
old-fashioned  practice  of  working  with  the 
hands.  I  worked  it  with  the  wooden  butter 
shovel  till  every  particle  of  water  was  drained 
off,  then  salted  it  and  put  it  away  till  the  time 
for  evening  milking,  when  a  slight  working 
was  given  and  the  golden  mass  packed  away. 

One  day  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  make 
cheese,  and  as  it  is  my  only  experience  in  this 
part  of  the  dairy  1  think  I  will  mention  the  : 
results.  It  was  a  neighbor  who  put  it  iDto  1 
my  mind.  “Why,”  she  said,  “do  you  use 
store  cheese  if”  aud,  shocked  at  my  own  ex-  ! 
travagance,  I  asked  how  she  managed,  and 


was  told  that  she  made  her  own  rennet  and 
her  own  cheese.  Two  days  afterwards  she 
sent  over  a  black  bottle  full  of  vile-smelliDg 
stuff,  with  the  direction  that  I  was  to  use  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  each  gallon  of  milk.  As  we 
were  making  a  certain  quantity  of  butter  to 
supply  the  General  Hospital  of  the  city  near¬ 
by,  I  thought  I  would  take  off  the  best  cream 
and  use  the  milk,  as  I  was  told  many  people 
did.  I  mixed  as  directed,  set  in  a  warm  place 
for  an  hour,  and  when  the  whey  had  sep¬ 
arated,  pressed  all  the  curd  to  one  side  of  the 
pan  and  ladled  out  the  whey.  1  putthecurdin 
a  cheese-cloth  and  fitted  it  into  an  old  cheese- 
press  that  was  in  the  cellar,  leaving  it  for 
a  while,  then  taking  it  out  to  chop  and  salt. 
It  was  then  put  back  and  pressed,  and  left 
till  the  next  day.  Day  after  day  I  rubbed 
and  turned  that  cheese,  caressing  it  with 
butter  for  a  week,  and  then  rubbing  with  a 
coarse  cloth  every  day  for  three  weeks  more. 
Then  it  was  put  away  to  ripen,  and  when, 
some  months  afterward,  l  decided  to  cut  it, 
no  knife  could  be  found  to  make  the  incision. 
When  struck  with  a  small  axe  it  chipped  off 
like  bits  of  flint.  If  I  had  only  left  the  cream 
in  the  milk;  if  I  had  not  kept  it  in  such  a 
dry  place;  if—  Ahl  does  not  Lowell  say: 

“  Cream  rises  thickest  on  milk  that  is  spilt  ?” 

And  I  leave  it  among  the  “might-have-beens” 
what  cheese  I  could  have  made.  “  Keep  to 
one  thing,  and  do  it  well,”  said  Richard.  “We 
can  buy  cheaper  l  ban  we  can  make,”  and  I 
doubt  not  be  meant  it  after  a  like  experience. 

The  calves  and  bees  prospered,  despite  the 
old  housekeeper’s  forebodings,  and  the  strain 
ing  of  the  honey  in  Autumn  tired  my  soul 
and  stomach  by  an  over-dose  of  sweetness. 
To  break  up  the  comb  with  a  canvas  bag,  to 
leave  it  standing  for  days  beside  the  kitchen 
fire,  drip,  drip,  till  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
sickening  odor;  such  was  our  way  of  straining 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey.  It  was 
the  “  muchness  ”  of  it  that  tried  me,  and  for 
years  I  never  cared  for  the  sight  or  taste  of 
this  luscious  condiment  after  my  first  expe¬ 
rience  in  preparing  it  for  market. 

The  compartment  boxes  nowadays  do 
away  with  part  of  the  labor  of  bee-keeping, 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  that  straining 
honey  should  stand  about  for  such  a  long  I 
time.  But  to  me  it  was  a  hardship  aud  a 
trial  I  still  remember. 

The  first  Winter  of  my  life  on  the  farm 
was  one  of  great  severity,  and  heavy  snow¬ 
fall.  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  doors 
and  felt  as  if  I  were  hyhernating.  My  little 
innovations  and  city  training  seemed  to  my' 
neighbors  to  indicate  pride,  where  no  such 
feeling  existed,  and  we  were  seldom  invited 
to  the  social  gatherings  of  the  country  side. 
There  were  no  lectures,  no  concerts,  no  club, 
no  choice  of  churches,  or  church  entertain- 
me*  ts.  As  married  people  we  were  not  ex- 
|  pected  to  join  auy  more  with  the  “young 
folks,"  aud  here  I  must  protest  against  the 
custom  that  supposes  a  young  girl  grows  old 
as  soon  as  the  wedding  ring  goes  on  her  fin¬ 
ger.  How  many  a  girl’s  heart  has  been  made 
to  ache  over  this  unaccountable  notion  in  the 
society  of  which  she  has  been  a  member,  and 
as  years  passed  on  she  has  seen  her  unmarried 
compeers,  teu  and  fifteen  years  afterward, 
still  “  young  ladies”  while  she  is  consigned  to 
the  portion  of  “old  folks",  though,  perhaps, 
their  junior,  so  “  Lula”  and  “  Marion”  and  the 
rest  forgot  to  tell  me  their  secrets,  or  to  ask  me 
to  join  them  in  a  gay  assemblage,  and  I  felt  my 
isolated  position  all  the  more.  Of  course,! 
had  Richard,  dear,  kind,  patient,  and  home- 
loving  ;  but  he  had  the  stock,  and  tho  care  of 
many  lambs  in  the  aheepfold,  superintending 
the  hired  men,  teaming  to  the  distant  mar¬ 
ket,  and  many  other  things  to  distract  his  at¬ 
tention  and,  besides,  this  was  hip  home— and 
I  had  been  since  the  honse  was  .built,  and  it  made 
all  the  difference.  How  few  men  remember 
when  the  young  wife’s  cheek  grows  pale  and 
6he  confesses  to  being  “  a  Lit  tie  lonesome”  that 
she  is  only  a  “transplanted  rose.”  As  1  am 
writing  this,  there  comes  to  my  mind  an  apt 
quotation  I  read  lately  in  “  Mother  Goose 
for  Grown  Folks,’’  which  proved  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  must  know  all  about  it. 

"But  just  take  u  niua— shut  him  up  for  a  (lay, 

(let  his  liat  and  tils  cane—  put  them  snugly  away, 
Give  him  stockings  to  mend;  and  three  sumptu¬ 
ous  meals— 

Andtbpnasfc  him  at  night— if  non  dare- how  he 
feels. 

Do  youthiukhewill  quietly  stick  to  the  stocking?” 
Oh!  many  a  woman  goes  starving  1  ween; 

Vv  ho  lives  in  a  palace,  and  fares  like  *  QUoeii. 

Till  the  famlshlug  heart  und  feverbh  hr  tin 
Have  spelled  to  life's  end  the  long  lesson  of  pain." 

Isolation!  It  means  more  than  one  would 
think— either  a  life  of  apathy  and  rust  or  a 
continual  fighting  with  circumstances.  It 
means  the  leaving  of  the  homestead  by  the 
younger  members  of  families,  who  early  learn 
the  dreariness  of  long  Winters  spent,  how¬ 
ever  profitably,  without  the  advantages 
that  a  city  life  gives  for  improvement.  I 
think  a  farm  training  the  very  best  for  the 
young;  it  gives  to  the  world  uoble  men  and 
women,  but  they  all  itave  a  taste  of  this  great  j 
need,  if  they  possess  auy  ambition.  In  those 


days  I  used  to  thank  God  for  the  post  office, 
and  with  Harper’s  and  the  dear  old  Atlantic 
Monthly  with  the  agricultural  papers,  and 
my  own  scribbling  the  days  and  evenings 
passed  pleasantly  enough.  Then  Spring  came 
again,  with  its  many  cares  and  duties  and 
with  the  first  roses  Richard’s  mother  paid 
us  a  lengthened  visit,  which  cannot  be  record¬ 
ed,  in  brief,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 


TAKING  CARE  OF  FRESH  POBK. 


AUNT  EDITH. 

The  livers  of  old  hogs  are  nothealthful  food 
for  people,  bfit  the  livers  of  healthy  pigs  may 
i  he  eaten  by  those  who  relish  them. 

When  cutting  meat  to  cook,  always  cut 
across  the  muscle.  If  cut  lengthwise  of  the 
muscle  it  1b  tough  and  indigestible,  and  al 
most  valueless. 

Let  the  fat  meat  fry  some  time  before  put¬ 
ting  in  lean  pieces,  as  the  latter  fry  sooner 
than  the  former  and  become  too  hard  before 
the  fat  pieces  are  done. 

Do  not  salt  fresh  meat  while  frying  until  it 
i3  nearly  cooked,  as  salting  makes  the  juice  of 
the  meat  run  out  more  and  the  meat  is  not  so 
tender. 

Some  people  relish  a  sprinkling  of  sage  on 
freshly  fried  pork.  The  sage  should  be  dry, 
and  pulverized  and  dredged  on  while  frying. 

The  tenderloins  and  spare-ribs  are  used  for 
fresh  meat.  When  the  spare-ribs  are  to  be 
kept  a  w  hile,  unless  they  can  be  kept  frozen 
and  cool,  they  ought  to  have  the  blood  washed 
off  before  it  hecomes  dry,  and  some  fine  salt 
rubbed  over  them. 

The  heads  are  opened,  the  brains  removed, 
the  eyes  dug  out,  the  ears  cut  off,  and  all  su¬ 
perfluous  parts,  with  the  snout,  removed. 
Some  families  bskelhe  upper  part  of  lhehead, 
and  salt  the  lower  part  with  the  hams  and 
shoulders  to  smoke.  Before  baking  the  heads 
they  should  be  boiled  till  quite  tender;  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  should  be  added  to  the  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  baked,  made 
into  head-cheese  or  scrapple,  each  family  can 
best  decide  for  itself,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  likings. 

The  legs  are  sometimes  salted  with  the  pork ; 
sometimes  they  are  worked  up  into  head¬ 
cheese  or  scrapple. 

Some  people  wash  off  the  bloody  pieces,  cut 
off  some  of  the  lean  from  the  side  pork  which 
is  not  so  good  salted,  and  work  the  pieces  into 
sausage.  Some  take  a  shoulder  for  sausage. 
After  cutting  the  sausage  meat  up  and  grind¬ 
ing  it  through  the  machine,  it  is  seasoned  with 
pulverized  sage,  pepper  and  salt;  then  the 
easiest  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  to  pack  it  in 
long,  narrow,  cloth  bags  and  hang  it  in  a  cool, 
dry  and  airy  place.  When  wanted  to  cook, 
rip  down  the  bag  till  enough  sausage  can  he 
obtained  for  cooking.  Add  a  little  water  and 
cook  slowly. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


A  UNIQUE  CHAIR  SCARF. 

I  saw  a  tidy  or  scarf  on  the  back  of  a  caue- 
seated  rocking-chair  in  a  friend’s  sleeping 
room  recently, which  took  my  fancy  on  account 
of  its  durability,  simplicity  and  warm  color¬ 
ing.  It  was  only  a  scarlet  Turkish  towel,  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  top  of  the  chair  with  bows  of 
ribbon,  but  it  was  far  prettier  to  my  mind 
than  many  tidies  of  more  elaborate  pattern. 

A.  E.  M.  c. 


CORN  MEAL. 

In  answer  to  a  subscriber,  I  would  say  that 
I  find  that  the  beBt  of  corn  makes  tasteless 
meal  if  ground  too  fine.  An  iron  mill,  set  so 
as  to  grind  to  a  medium  fineness,  has  pleased 
I  us  best. 

USING  THE  CREAM. 

Iu  Winter,  when  we  have  but  little  milk,  I 
save  labor  by  using  the  cream  to  cook  with. 
Of  many  recipes  which  I  have  tried  the  fol¬ 
lowing  please  our  family  best: 

EGGS  AND  BREAD. 

Place  a  handful  of  breadcrumbs  in  a  frying- 
pan,  cover  them  with  sweet  cream,  add  salt, 
pepper,  and  when  moistened  through  ttir  in 
three  or  four  eggs  and  cook. 

CllIl'PED  BEEF 

is  much  better  cooked  with  cream  than  with 
milk  and  butter.  Place  it  over  the  fire  in  a 
very  little  water;  when  it  boils  add  thick, 
swe«t  cream;  let  it  boil  again;  then  stir  in  a 
little  fl  our,  wet  with  milk,  and  when  that  is 
cooked  add  one  or  more  beaten  eggs.  Salt 
codfish  picked  tine  is  good  cooked  in  the  same 
way,  after  being  washed  in  cold  water  to 
f  esbon  it. 

CRULLERS. 

Two  cups  of  cream,  twocupsof  sugar,  three 
eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  a  little  cintinn- 
mon  and  flour  enough  to  roll  quite  thin.  Fries 
best  cut  iu  rings. 

FRIED  CAKES. 

One  cup  of  cream,  ont -half  cup  of  butter¬ 
milk  or  sour  milk,  a  heaping  cup  of  sugar,  one- 


msm 


half  teaspoon  of  soda,  and  flour  enough  to  roll. 
These  do  not  beep  as  well  as  the  crullers  do. 

CHE  AM  COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-half  a  cup 
of  sour  cream,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  and  two  of  cream-of  tartar, 
a  little  caraway  seed  and  flour  enough  to  roll 
quite  soft. 

The  following  I  took  from  a  Rural  of  long 
ago: 

POT- PIE  CRUST. 

One  pint,  of  sour  milk,  hutermilk  is  better; 
one  cup  of  thick,  sour  cream,  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  of  salt,  and  flour  to  mix  very  hard. 
Set  in  a  warm  place  for  one  hour..then  pinch 
off  pieces  and  drop  in  the  kettle  on  your 
meat,  boiling  it  thirty  minutes,  with  the 
cover  off  during  the  first  fifteen,  and  then 
covered  clo’ely. 

CREAM  JELLY  CAKE. 

Beat  two  egcs  in  a  teacup,  fill  up  with 
thick  cream,  add  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup 
and-a-halfof  flour  in  which  you  b«ve*tirred 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  hakiug  powder  Bike  in 
three  round  tins.  Soda  and  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  give  equally  good  results  if  good.  This 
rule  is  also  satisfactory  when  used  for  choco¬ 
late,  custard  or  cocoanut  cake. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sandford. 


®r eeu,  £ee&s i,  plants  &c 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  muled  free  to  all  applicants 


W/p7  18  Greenhouses.  2fhhYenr. 

gp  MO  pages,  frfe~. 

Tho  famous  H  ieffsr Hybrid  r<*u,  S I  ..'J) 
■Mp^Lcni l e  Ptar,  SI;  Champion 
^M#wi«a75  cent*;  Japanese 
ft^Jhrnrf  Chestnut,  fruit  im- 
^mKluehwuy  large,  bwi  ef, 
fRh'  uadl.ussian.Hul- 
as  the 
Ck.ven  produc¬ 
tive  J$oe.  Set 
fcjaf  5.  worth 


•wi;  y. 


HUM  SCIIS  COCCI  ATEUS. 

One  of  the  handsomest  new  perennials  known. 
Flowers  a  brilliant  crimson.  1'lauts  from  seed  bloom 
the  tlrst  year.  Seed  per  package  only  in  j>oet  wild,  plants 
$1. Silver  or  postage  stoops  t alien.  A  1. 1  res*  PlN'GKEE  A 
KINGS  LEI,  Seedsmen,  Box  <43,  New  II. non,  Conn. 


ZP~~  Greenhouse  Plants,  Shrubs,  liotte.s.  Bulbs,  rhioTr* 

ChvibingYtncs,  lnelmlrllir  2o  ihtidaof  tke^%  JyXS  Oxmn<  ion 

.Vrw  CUmfsHit,  a  lull  a*--  Tt  ouht  of  tx>th mfc  "5  Utterly  Ca'a  'pa^U 
Plover  and  vegetahls  SK/'.VS.  A  on  is.  ^^^13  Chr-uyrnthrcnumtt,  o 

Pear.  Plum,  Pinch.  Chrrr,,.  Grape,  |2  BEAUTIFUI.  _ „  _  „ _ 

and  all  other  FRUITS.  K 1  \  T \  IF  Evep.BlonntlngROSi:A!W^L'l^.  I 

Oils  H  Qtir  VZ  Tuberose.,.  12<?'adt*»f<.>.:y>  Vrrbrnas&EaM 

FL  i  OH  I  '^etUitUx  lb  /fasten  &T/SrcS,tiiM  Plrcnt*.  30  ftp's 

H  all  htbeferl,  cmfol  p’n.rrr  40  Street  Crt  -  'i, ... 'r,  etc.,  e to.  CL 

v  ■ — —  tmi^r  ™  * — nfm  setswkSS 

CY*- Hundreds  or  other  things  cheap ;  many  new  and  rnre.  Safe  arrival  ruaranteefU 


/  JsTRA  rE°  fj/£*  y  V 

lLl.DcscR^^O^ 


PAINPSVIlVf.E, 
LAKE  CO. .Ohio 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


CLEANING  ZINC. 

The  zinc  under  my  kitchen  stove  has  be- 
eome  badly  defaced  and  corroded.  Will  any¬ 
thing  remove  the  marks  ?  Mrs.  B.  North. 

Ans. — Try  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water — one-third  acid  to  two  thirds  water — 
rubbing  quickly  over  the  ziue.  Wash  off  at 
once  with  warm  water  and  a  clean  cloth,  dry 
and  polish  with  a  woolen  cloth  and  dry  whit¬ 
ing.  The  acid  should  be  kept  labeled  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  grown  people  as  well  as  chil¬ 
dren.  Use  a  worthless  earthen  dish  for  mix¬ 
ing  it  in  and  burn  the  cloth. 


'  .  ill  he  mailed  jriumtonll  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering- it.  Itoontaina 
about  175  page;.  500  illuHtratioae,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  direction*  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Hants,  l-  ruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  oik  espec¬ 
ially  to  .Market  Gardeners.  Send  fork  *. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


Or  r  U  pays  to  sow  good,  new  varieties, 
Ot  t  lit  a**d  so  proved  by  reports  fron  my  last 
_  year's cus’unn'rs.  BcforcOrderlng  your 

PDA  U  seed,  Wheat,  Barley.  Oats  Com,  Pota- 
U  *»HI  Jlitoe.s  ,fcc  ,  my  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  newest  and  best  varieties 
Name  this  paper  and  address 

LAKE  SHORE  SEED  FARMS, 

Sheboygan  Foils,  ~W is. _ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  1 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting’ 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  II0ME&. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

30  i’lmmber*  N|.,  N.  Y. 


Prof,  lforsiord’s  Baking  Powder 

is  made  from  Hcusford  o  Acid  Pnosphate,  in 
powdered  form.  Put  in  tin  cans,  mixed, 
ready  for  me. — Adv. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

AS  A  BRAIN  FOOD. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Newcomer,  M.  D  ,  Greenfield,  O., 
says:  “  In  cases  of  general  debility,  and  tor¬ 
por  of  mind  and  body,  it  does  exceedingly 
well. — Adv. 


BIG  BOB  and  NIGH’S  SUPERB 


Catalogue 
and  Prices  of 


Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


"Am  the  BIGGEST  and  BEST  Strawberries  yet  intro¬ 
duced  "  Fur  Descriptive  Circular,  lowest  prices,  and 
it  fttorfc.  adder  ..a  proprietor,  J.  \V.  NIGH.  !'!  |ua.  tt. 


GOOD  SEED 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 


Seed  C rowers, 

PHILADELPHIA 


Istheb-isisof  NiccYcR. 
(\  )'  .  ,  -  *  eljnblCM, HciUlti I >>  1 

l-e  y  \  1^1  PI«Wrr»,  IM  Ilf  g 

(  ■  ■  ■  A  ’it,’  i  .  vlurru rro|>*.0»/- 

,  .. ''  \  V  '  f  feed  a  !-  r-fforvi. 

rCjbaSyKl,  kV  1  Malit? ,»ud  ptuiiv, 

u&y  y  S*‘a|‘.'C  only  the 

/  Q  5  ^  MKST offered. 

,5*  y  v\  i- sr.1  tltohiry- 

\  *'  :  Iff  jn  J  farmers,  seed 

v  Y*-  - ~^Cl  ~j~L  '  r’-  voiuern  .V  ileal- 

i  rra.iuui'Greu 

■  _  -J>-WsbMLe'  V  AA  S-I-  IPtre-r-.  Cast 

~  Jr  -  *"!>*'  of  Flowering 

i  iifT*^  ff  ffi-  an/  Plante  tor 
tmiii»<*Bni1gaiYlen,m'C.*>5iyv'-i'brmtr*'  iTm-iimr. fa'll 
[inzeessajson  spin't*!  crops, N  ert  (i'd  or  Sent  h’n  edit  ion, 
I  Gets.  Grain  anti Parniijnests Mtvmo&— history, fU<scrip, 
lions,  eultlirent  bent  GrairivGr;'.'-c».P<'t:ito<,e,  l()ct*. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  Sc  CO.,  Seodsnen, 

Kochtntcfi  .V  \  -  mid  CSileACo,  HL 


AGR’L  IMPLEMENTS 

AKD 

FERTILIZERS 


rN  GU>' AT  varibty  ^ob  thk 
I-’’  A  K.-VI  and  <i  A  1 1  I  >  A3iN 

fF* Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
R  II.  AI.LKN  ft  CO  ,  P.  O  ltox  370,  N.  Y.  City. 
(Established  I8CD 


Chester  Co*  Seed  Corn,  $U  per 

bushel  in  bags. 

Ratal  Thoroughbred  Flint  and 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn,  120  cts. 
packet;  00  c  s.  pint;  $1.00  quart. 

«  I,.  WOOD,  n«p  H„„,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


*  1  S  m\'<e  '  tcry  »->  •  ;q-  Kttjpdutt  Bert.  tUi?  earlier*. 

IniproY.  t  l|<ilW  Cwwn  Piir*nliH,  tN-  v.,:  jtirditpi  Gttld* 

<*»»  Btube  lUdlnli,  Wwitifu).  of  peril cr  i  i  |tr  *^  growth- 

C*cti%  Sq uiluht  TiTY  pTotlflrt.  fine  urn  Tird,  •  flitili  And  wuiiUerb  I  »  r  Splaiu'h,  tii”*  U'i  •.  !-,xv.  *,  rtuial. 
Kitrly  Sti:>Mvl>nll  Turnip!  vcif  V-th  - u  *in'l  :U  -  Atiiv  #s  simw  i  >d  of  mos*.  b.  i!o\:t  tltvor  All  llte  Mbovt  Mre 

fall*  regular  piulcB,  wlHi  iiluHlmll.in •»  utul  *liri*etloj*«  for  e ill t lire,  printed  on  cucli  :»ovkct. 

AD  civ  A  DU  ADI  C  nCCCD  I  1  "  1  s  plicki’l*  k  likiii  t  •  worth  #l,n;>.  \V 'c  mil  *< -I  cattles 

M  L  lnHn!\4DL  L  Ull  til  !  wlliTtUm  *v  ;iiil  r-  '  iv  iMf^  *  for  tin  lr  or  5  po!li.-r<  iop«  for 

92*00..  uiid  we  \y  11!  puc.  sit  >i.*u*l.  eelkv.u’u,  frer  otvh*m},  A  AT,  [lords  vt  of  BFUI’I.F/s  ilAMMOTI!  Wilt TK  M*K- 
1'UiSE  CORN,  and  a snmulo pAckc  of  ■  wonderful  aKW  WELCOME  0\TS  th<  and  nn?sfO%ts  rvrT 

Phn  owe  nni  i  a  l  -i  » ^  ■  i  -  •  i  i 

1  Ufl  UHl  U  JLLKn  FroUOo  Tree  Ri'niii  1  -v  ni'k:  to  t«2ltic  known,  1  l  *r>  ha*  ing  *  •  n  r.t  ! 

on  one  pit  I.  fouiti  •  n  -  n  xt  *  liuoi  -  wi  to  .*  <  •  INrprr'Vk  Superior  LurvT  I**i«*  Flat  lltitoli  t'nhtunro,  th*  sundur  l 
vltitr  t4M»ofc.  Nrw  Hunrf  Uouiid  Purple  EtS  Planl,  -mi  -  «t,  m*rvw|vfw.  Itoimd  \rliour  Dvuivc  w 

4>'»lon.  onr  of  the  iK-t.  \ew  Amber  Orciim  Hwrd  Coru*  of  drii.-ioua  fvmtii'H,  fr^Huctd  ttsoffunl  mo/mai  i  ;  Pi  . 
Punver*  Currol,  »nu*olh  .uni  L*^id40:uc.  SpiuiiHli  Mott^irooH  new,  v»-f\  iiuri  in'!  did.  !^urjvri,,i 

l.vlm  Kiirb  I’cma,  the <*'?  '\f4t aiidlJU hfri  v Now  LcMHMt  tpod  Wax  Ue&iM, Tnarvr -ih>u^  *  iirat  -  »atv 
qti-VHy  Mol  oiiMUf  «»n(Mivrn  ^**m  l.oiidoo  l.«iuff  C>rcet\  i  ncumber,  at  **•  t.iiu.-  or  tiuAJi?. -.  Evlra  Early 

on u <1  Dark  IU4  RnsINh.  r\  i  curly,  iulcii  -  etl  >!•  ,u  .u.  lcri  -u*  i  ile  Loti|{  AVI* It  •  whcii  .ttoik-tIy 

cocV.nl  li  A  dflieiou^  TOgttAbU**  New  Mw>  cr  i'timuDk, -ir*  v ,  in'ioih- i  r.tlu.  rM.  The  v -  K  n  .-i  above  aiuounc  i*’ 
net  mil  vfilnc,  but  ll»o  u  .r*‘  -h  « :li  v ■•ujt,  t.-.  ..r,y  a  Mr-  tor  ONLY  A1.MO,  u»d  iti  a  .•  :i  i--«n  yr  l 

ct  i  ttf^Mnp  u  pm's  t  of  •  tic  I’siriti  e**  E«^  orlt  -  Oolden  Dent  Corn  tod  Uir  el  orru  .1  iiohlen  Omln  Wbeot.  ia  xi! 
BO  pnoLuce*^  uv  a  Hi i !•*  over  three  center  cue  U.  \  eomnU’ie  VcfreHiUle  linnlen  D>r  On  l>ol1»«r,  nu  L  all  th  nae>v 
%  tirief  t>-  •-  Till.  Ii  -.‘f-nal-.lv  ! 1  ip  =  "i  ••-toih*r  ifvcriu  »dr.  AS  OKIE  IN  \TORS  of  Ibii  *)  *\  --f  offi  rl.m  vaJuV.h  colic*  Uoa 

•»f  £n-U  far  ■  ■••Ir.w  i*#on>uui  '*<l.  uv  ii v e  fo-Ur  tin*  v*j»k  for  -  roonov.  ever  od-  --  d  'A'*  -tt-va  y* » , . I  pnp.T  th*’<c  »*vds 

him  a  qinuultios,  ‘A'-  J.uvc  "ou'i.t  n.;  laotirf^'  ^  w»fl  knotriha*  ^11  vv’’--»fr\  tv  m  on.  *’  wjM  Si*wn  r- *ui»r  riKuni.n. 

^ I  V  C  VS1!  PKi/.i  .S  f  *r  I  *Ni?,  to  i  »p-v  •  .  cl  •  ta  >  u«i  farm  p-  *  U»**'  -  t-*»w  Itur  • 

sj)  /  f  Cintij’  ;i  :  u  <•  u  io  til.  oilf  f’»r  i'*r,  ?1wa  cUis  trlv^tix-munt  ».o  >our 


Mv  Annual  Priced  Cntafague  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  fro«»  to  ull  nnpllcanu  It  eoMains  all  the 
leading  and  mo»B  popular  aorta  of 


Vegetable,  Field 

AND 

Flower  Seeds. 

flcs  all  'he  rtcslrablc  uov.  ttlcs  of  lasf  spasoi 
rly  every  thing  else  iti  tuy  Hue  Of  business. 

ALFRED  BRiDGEMAN. 


Our  Large  L  iRDEN  *.CII>I" 

dCN'-i  iliiiig  f  •  ,  S>  liable  Seethe 

is  ?I:tllc4l  rm>  to  All.  Wo 

i .IFf  r  Oil*  Latent  Xar, titles  in 

NEEIIPOT  ITOKVI  orn,  Oats 
ar  I'etf  f'olleeiian  ol  V.-gctaWc, 

VccNRBIt.  Ew  vrldng  i -  tested. 

tl£».,  s.-.  d.mcu,  PELLA.  IOWA. 


BUST  MAEKF.T  PEAR 

1'KAlTlji‘l.t  .1,  Pi:  VK,  APPLE. 

I.  ■  I'  r  I  "it*  ;  oOsOl'i  s 

ISTRAWBERRIES^^ 

|  thm  m  ina%Ct  ♦>*/*/.  AVn*  ucky*ahn rplrKs 
U2ii*r  1 000*  liasi  iK'rriet.Vmek- 
Lh  rnes,  Currnntw, **'  sorts  rf  graj  ph. 
f.u  u  i  l*o>A  /*W<v  >.  S'  n  •!  f  orOt 

.1 ,  K,  nuj  I  >•<*  .M •»«*?•*  **iu«  *1.  ’  . 


UAMCC1I  ,h-‘  M,v*4 
II  ArlvCLL  r»bl*  KmyWrri  ent 

PnMlurpd*  '•rod  for  lull  account 
a»r4  n  chroma  of  it.  Tho 

lind  track  in  Hip  V .  N.  of 


HAVh  YOU  A 


IF  SO,  YOU  NEED 


when  your  ground  i*  nil  ready,  to  have  to  wait 
upvnriil  days  tor  your  -SKKIN 


Trr c«.  Li>>  ett'n  Saudi  Fruit# 

J  xn>  0»e  heat.  CtiiVwiii*.  hrillunt- 

^  illiwtratri  (colored  plale»),  tell- 
IflK  how  to  £pl  .iml  grow  them, 
Wt  A  u -tHr  ■  ^  i  hmient  dr«Cilption«,  (^>r  prices, 

frcx‘.  The  mufti  (•aanliful  and  Ufefnl  Krult  Fatal  >§ue  ever 
imbll^hcd.  J.  T.  LOVCTTft  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
Introducer  of  tVtaoart  Hatphcrru  *t  Afonthtittr  Straub erry* 


SEND 


and  tret yourrfupply.  TtIFN  V»|*  VV’IT.l  NOT 
HAVE  TO  \\  I1T.  nor  will  you  be  nbliged  to 
put  up  with  Need  from  couitiiinhion  boxes. 


And  will  Want  THE  BEST  at  the  least  money.  Then  our  Catalogue  will  surprise 
you, — not  because  it  contains  over  7 zoo  Varieties ,  embracing  everything  good,  both  old  and 
neu>  known  to  tke  trade,  and  all  guaranteed  a*  represented,  or  on  a  amt  fits, 
poo  Illustrations , — but  bectiuse  no  matter  n  die*  c  -  v  h  ,  ye  'ecu  dealing,  it  adit  S  If  red  IJ 
png  to  bag  of  as.  Jt  costs  nothing  but  the  trouble  or  lending  us  your  address,  at  once, 
on  a  Postal-Card,  and  you  $~if*  OU(r  II T  TO  If  (  17.'  f  T  /  ’i'citt 
IiEXSOX,  M  l  VIE  .1  CO.,  C>!t  ,(  I  II  X.  f  ront  St.\  Philadelphia. 


OUR  SEED  IS  ALL  TESTED ! 


mid  we  will  em.l  yon  Ihe  HINT  iinnlit.  the 
same  >\e  sell  o\er  uiir  own  Counter.  Put 
your  money  in  a  letter  and  register  it  at  a  cost 
of  teu  cents ;  thru  it  is  perfectly  safe.  Cenevul 
llluslritled  <  j. tulog nr,  l«’lf  M’c  have 


J  dualities"1 

FIELD  &  S  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Cl  PS1A/C  C  3  Dlustratca  A  Descriptive  CatA 
r  Lw  W  tfli  J  Io.tub  mailed  on  application. 

J.  M.  McCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

[EitabUstxod  isasj  736  Walnut  St.,Cincifwati,0. 

fn  4;  Of!  perd.iv  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5frc 
10  Addiv.**  Sn.vsos  A  i  Portland.  M 


TWO  NEW  POTATOES 


The  “NT  NKISi:**  ...id  “COVOf  EROIt,” 

that  are  ahead  of  anything  thus  far  mtroaiiced 
Shall  we  send  you  a  descriptive  Circular  of  them  .v 


>*»  vt.L,  I- III  IT  I'L  tSTS. 
TICLI'A.  Hei»dcnij»e<ees  for 

the  unrivalled  New  tioraul 


Ix>w  Prices.  Mailing  a  Special  tv.  I  n 
WATER  IOW  I.V.  Free  Catal.ieu. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  27, 1888. 

The  fffects  of  the  American  Queen,  An¬ 
drews’  Bazar  and  Leisure,  were  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff,  Monday.  Judgments  to  the 
amount  of  $35,000  had  been  enforoed  against 
the  Queen.  It  is  stated  that  $8,000  was  re¬ 
alized  from  the  sale.  This  is  news  for  their 
subscribers. .......  Several  suicides  end  mur¬ 
ders  owing  to  religious  insanity.. . The 

Surgeon  General  says  the  report  that  the 
government  has  paid  money  for  Guiteau’s 

bones  is  untrue . Scheller,  the  alleged 

Newball  Bouse  incendiary,  was  returned  to 
jail  in  Milwaukee,  Friday  morning.  He  did 
not  leave  the  city,  but  was  concealed  in  the 
house  of  the  deputy  sheriff.  Seventy  five 
bodies  of  victims  found . Owing  to  the  fall¬ 

ing  off  in  freight  to  England  from  Boston,  and 
the  increase  in  Canadian  freight,  the  Allan 
line  was  withdrawn  from  Boston  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  ships  will  run  from  Portland  and 
Halifax  in  the  futnre.  A  fortnightly  steamer 
will  still  run  between  Boston  and  Glasgow. 
. Fires  still  continue  unusually  disas¬ 
trous  everywhere .  The  Iowa  Supreme 

Court  sustains  the  lower  tribunal  in  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  amendment  case,  and  declares  the 
provision  unconstitutional,  because  it  was  not 
properly  spread  upon  the  House  records  while 

pending  in  the  Legislature . Senator 

McPherson  has  been  re  elected  in  New  Jersey 
and  Senator  Plumb  has  been  sent  back  to  the 
U.  S.  Seriate  by  Kansas..... ...The  mixing- 

house  and  six  packing  houses  of  the  Giant 
powder  works  at  Point  Clement,  near  West 
Berkeley,  CaJ.,  exploded  Sunday,  the  shocks 
of  seven  explosions  being  felt  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  So  far  as  known  22  Chinamen  and 
Ferdinand  Kompf,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  wTorks,  were  killed,  6Dd  it  was  thought 
eight  or  ten  more  were  in  theruinB.  Thirteen 
Ch  inamen  were  hurt,  most  of  them  not  fatally. 
. Gouverneur  Morris.  United  States  col¬ 
lector  of  cufitoms  at  Sitka,  says  that  Alaska 
is  likely  to  become  the  great  gold  field  of  the 
world.  Rich  lodes  have  been  found  npon 
the  mountain  Bides,  end  yield  remarkable 

profits  to  placer  diggers . 

- - -  »-♦ - - - - 

All  classes  of  chronic  diseases  are  being 
successfully  treated  by  Compound  Oxygen. 
Send  to  Drs.STAPKKY  &  Palkn,  1109  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for  their  Treatise 
on  this  tew  and  remarkable  curative  agent. 
It  will  be  mailed  free. — Adv. 

- - - - — 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

BATURDAY,  Jan.  27,  1882. 

Prince  Charles,  of  the  royal  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
died  Saturday  at  Berlin.  He  was  80— six 
years  younger  than  the  Emperor,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  feeble . ..Sir  Charles 

Dilke  says  the  pauperism  of  England  now 
amounts  to  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  against  six  per  cent,  in  1849.  While  the 
population  has  increased  from  17,500,000  to 
27,000,000,  the  number  of  paupers  has  declined 

200,000 . Famine  is  said  to  reign  in  the 

whole  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  gTain  crop 
was  destroyed  last  September  by  a  terrible 
tornado,  and  the  potato  crop  rotted  by  con¬ 
stant  rain.  In  one  place,  it  is  aaid,  22  tons  of 
Indian  tneal  a  week  are  required  to  keep  the 
people  barely  alive.  Relief  is  slow  and  the 
people  are  diepairing.  Many  deaths  from 
sheer  starvation  reported,  especially  on  the 

islands  on  the  West  coaet . The  damage 

by  the  December  floods  in  Prussia  alone  was 
nearly  as  great  as  that  by  the  Fall  overflow 
in  all  Germany,  when  20,0(X>  houses  and  60  000 
hectares  of  lands  were  damaged  and  130,000 
people  affected.  In  the  Bayrisehe  Rheinpletz 
1,000  houses  were  sweptaway.and  12,000people 
rendered  homeless.  Hessen  and  other  dis¬ 
tricts  have  suffered  equally. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWB. 

Saturday.  Jan.  27,  1888. 

The  Hon.  George  West,  of  New  York,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  offers  to  place  $5,000  in  the 
handB  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Morehead,  President  of 
the  National  Cotton  Planters’  Association,  to 
be  given  as  a  prize  for  a  bale  of  jute 
prepared  for  market  by  any  machine,  that 
will  compare  with  the  jute  imported  from  In¬ 
dia........  Boston  has  made  a  bid  for  that 

great  National  Cotton  Exposition  of  1884.... 

....  Louisiana  clai  ms  about  $300,000  for  swamp 

lands  sold  by  the  General  Government  after  it 
had  granted  the  lands  to  that  State  in  1849... . 

....  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Convention  called  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  Loring,  at  Washington 
on  January  23,  there  were  present  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  20  or 
more  States,  among  them  Dr.  Abbott,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College; 
Prof.  S.  A.  Knapp,  President  of  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College;  L.  S.  Coffin,  of 


Iowa;  H.  S.  Peabody  and  J.  H.  Bandera,  of 
Illinois.  Nearly  every  person  present  was 
tbe  delegate  of  a  State  agricultural  college, 
agricultural  association,  or  live  stock  asso¬ 
ciation,  nod  several,  if  not  most  of  them, 
came  with  some  definite  interest  to  work  for. 
Western  stock-men  having  particularly  in 
view  tbe  purpose  of  presenting  the  needs  tbe 
West  has  for  protection  of  its  cattle  interests 
against  the  encroachment  of  disease.  A  per¬ 
manent  organization  was  formed  hy  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  following  officers:  President,  the 
Hon  George  B.  Loring.  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture:  Vice-Presidents,  L. 

R.  Coffin.  Iowa;  H  H  Dudlev,  New  York; 
Dr.  J.  R.  Page,  Virginia;  W.  W.  Pugh, 
Louisiana;  T.  S.  Gold,  Conneoticut;  H.  S. 
Pea  bod  v.  Illinoip;  George  B.  Light.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  ‘C.  P.  Berry.  California;  W.  Leroy 
Brown.  Alabama.  Beeretarie".  J.  ».  Wrin- 
nell,  Massachusetts;  J.  A.  Holmes,  North 
Carolina;  E.  W.  Perry,  Chicago.  The  day 
was  spent  in  reading  and  discussing  papers 
upon  the  labor  system  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  by  Dr.  Abbott,  upon 
science  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  other 
topics.  An  effort  iR  being  mode  to  infuse 
new  life  into  the  old  United  States  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association . Tbe  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 

press  of  January  23  sayR:  “  Considerable  ruin 
sufficed  to  beep  the  land  in  a  hopelessly  wet 
and  unworkable  condition.” . The  Glu¬ 

cose  husiness  reported  “very  bad”;  nine  Out 
of  16  of  the  factories  closed.  Prices  too  low. 
. Three  hundred  delegates  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Grange  representing  65  counties, 
met  at  Decatur  January  17  and  18.  They 
passed  resolutions  earnestly  urging  Congress 
to  take  prompt  measures  to  suppress  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  among  cattle  and  to  prevent  its 
reintroduction  into  the  country.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. . . 
....The  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  held  a 

well  attended  meeting  at  Dubuque  on  same 
date.  At  the  same  time  the  Farmers’  State 
Association  had  an  enthusiastic  meeting  at 
Des  Moines.  It  baa  a  barbed-wire  fence 
factory  at  Des  Moines  and  la  making  a  special 
fight  in  the  courts  with  Washburn,  Moen  & 
Co.  Prospects  of  triumphing  over  this  huge 
monopoly  were  reported  never  brighter: 
plenty  money  contributed  by  tbe  farmers  of 
tbe  State  to  carry  on  the  pin  test.  Speedy 
victory  expected.  Congressman  elect  James 
Wilson  is  bead  of  the  new  board— a  strong 
one  .......  A  prosperous  meeting  of  Nebraska 

State  Horticultural  Society  at  Lincoln  on 

January  17.  A  good  display  of  fruits . . 

A  convention  of  all  tbe  cattle,  sheep  and 
horse  men  of  Texas  haR  been  colled  to  meet 
In  Colorado  City  on  Feb.  1,  to  discuss  the 
live-«tock  business  and  tbe  State  Iona  ques¬ 
tion.  and  determine  wbat  course  the  stocknien 

shall  pursue  to  secure  legislation  favorable  to 
their  interests,  and  to  organize  a  committee 
to  look  after  their  affairs  at  the  Capital  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Legislature . . 

S  D.  Fisher  has  been  appoinre.d  Secretary  of 

the  Illinois  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture.. . 

The  New  York  S'ate  Agr.  8oe.  met  at  Alriany 
Jan.  17.  For  tbe  coming  year  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President— George  F. 
Mills,  Montgomery.  Vico  Presidents— C,  R. 
Acrnew,  Nf*w"York:  Isaac  H.  Cocks,  (Queens: 
ErBKtus  Corning.  Albany;  Timothy  Hoyle, 
Clinton;  James  Gsddes,  Onondagu:  Joseph 
Juliand.  Chenango;  D  D.  8.  Brown,  Monroe; 
Marcus  H.  Phillips,  Orleans.  Corresponding 
Secretary— T  L.  Harlson,  St.  Lawrence.  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary — Wm.  H.  Bogart.,  Cayuga. 
Treasurer — A  din  Tbayer,  Albany.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee — Davis  Cossitt,  Onondaga, 
C.  C.  B  Walker.  Steuben;  T.  R  Proct or, 
Oneida;  Jsmes  McCann,  Chemung;  11.  E. 
Alvord.  Orange;  W.  M.  Livingston; 

G.  S.  Miller,  Madbon;  L.  W.  Led  yard,  Mad- 
iRon  CongrepMioiiAl  action  to  provide  better 
protection  against  contagious  diseases  among 

stock  was  advocated . *v^e  *  enn‘, 

Dairymen’s  Association  will  lold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Meadville,  Feb.  7. ....... .The  Ver¬ 
mont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
which  met  the  other  day  at  Middlebury ,  is  in 
a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Membership, 
1,020,  of  whom  290  were  added  last  year. 
Over  7.000  Merinos  were  shipped  last  year 
from  Middlebury  for  breeding  purposes.  I  he 
Society  protested  vigorously  against  meddling 

with  the  tariff  on  wool.... - The  Southern 

Wisconsin  cane-growers  will  meet  m  conven¬ 
tion  at  Palmyra.  Wls  ,  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  February.  Caue-growing  in  that  locality 

1r  in  a  prosperous  condition . .  1  he  next 

Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  will  begin  Nov.  14, 
and  continue  till  Thursday  night  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week . The  bee  keepers  of  North 

eastern  Michigan  are  requested  by  W.  A. 
Hutch irifton  to  meet  at  the  Dayton  Hotel, 
in  Flint,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  on  Tuesday, 
February'  18th.  1883,  for  the  purpose  oi 
organizing  a  Beekeepers’  Association.  Ke- 
duced  rates  of  toard  have  b -en  secured. ... . . 

The  Tenth  Annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be 
held  at  the  State  House,  in  Tientsin,  ou  lues- 
day  and  Wedn^nday,  Feb  0  and  7. 
of  Domestic  Animals;  Cultivation  of  the 
Carp;  Agriculture;  tbe  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion;  Fertilizers;  Ensilage;  Poultry;  1  otato 
Culture;  Sweet  Potatoes  ;  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture;  and  the  Milk  Question  will  be  the  chief 
topics  discussed.  All  are  cordially  invited 

to  attend.  „ 

J.  B.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  Greencnstle,  Fa. 
have  lately  changed  their  firm  name  to  the 
Crowell  Manufacturing  Co.  and  have  added 
to  their  Grain  Drill  Department  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steam  engines,  boilers  and  saw  mills. 
Mr.  Crowell  remains  President  and  J.  Dear- 
dorff,  Recretury,  and  with  their  experienced 
business  qualities  we  predict  for  the  firm  a 
share  of  the  trade  in  this  line  of  implements. 


good  people — even  scientific  men — will  get  into 
ruts  and  stay  there.  They  are  like  some  old- 
style  doctors  who  will  give  nothing  but  calo¬ 
mel  because  that  is  what  the  books  they 
studied  at  the  medical  college  recommend. 
They  used  to  bleed,  you  kuow,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  So  some  agricultural  Rcientiflc  men  are 
very  learned  on  the  subject  of  bone  dust,  and 
guano,  and  Charleston  rock,  and  recommend 
formers  to  invest  largely  in  these  expensive 
luxuries,  forgetting  that  farmers  cannot  get 
their  money  back  in  “  printer’s  ink,”  but  have 
to  dig  for  it,  and  do  not  always  have  $150  to 
$200  of  ready  cash  for  fertilizers.  Nature  is, 
after  all,  the  farmer’s  beet  friend  and  teacher. 
An  analysis  of  the  blue  grass  region  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  shows  eight  times  as  much  carbonate 
of  lime  (».  e.  ground  raw  limestone)  as  phos¬ 
phate — or  bone  dust.  We  follow  nature,  and 
say  use  700  pounds  ground  raw  limestone  and 
100  pounds  bone  duHt,  and  you  have  the  best 
and  cheapest  fertillizer  in  the  world.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maryland  and  Indiana  have  tried  it  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  reports  for  1882  were  the 
best  of  all  The  macbtne  for  making  it  does 
not  cost  much;  any  twro  or  three  farmers 
joining  together  can  buy  one.  Address 
Totten  &  Co., 

186  Railroad  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Ada. 

- - - 

Tropic- Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  eta  per  box. — Adv. 

- - 

As  a  home  remedy,  to  be  kept  at  hand  for 
use  in  cases  of  sudden  illness,  and  for  the 
prompt  relief  and  cure  of  throat  and  lung 
diseases,  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  invalu¬ 
able. — Adv. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  the  best  medicioe 
ever  produced  for  all  affections  of  the  throat 

and  longs. — Adv. 

- » 

*  Ladles,  if  you  would  be  forever  redeemed 
from  the  physical  disabilities  that,  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases,  depress  the  spirits  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fetter  all  the  energies  of  womanhood, 
you  have  only  to  get  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound. — Adv. 

- 4  ♦  ♦ - 

Nothing  so  simple  and  perfect  for 

coloring  as  the  Diamond  Dyes.  For  carpet 

rags,  tietter  and  cheaper  than  any  other  dye 

Btuffs. — Adv. 

- - 

Hair  and  Scalp  diseases  thoroughly  cured 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  None  like  it. —Adv. 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  Jan.  27,  page  61. — Adv. 
-  - - 

“Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice 
flies, roaches,  bed-bugs,  suits, vermin.  15c.Adv. 


&\}c  ftlnrhds. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Jan.  27. 

Chicago.— As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “regular”  wheat  is  higher  for 

Jan. ;  No.  2  Red  Winter  higher  for 

cash;  but  unchanged  for  Jan. :  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring.  %0.  higher.  Corn  4c.  higher  for  Jan.; 
3 LG),  higher  for  Feb. ;  steady  for  all  the  year. 
Oats  higher.  Rye  2J<o.  lower.  Barley 
2c.  higher.  Butter  2c.  higher  for  la  tter  sorts 
of  creamery ;  2c  to  3c.  lower  for  dairy. 

Wh»t  strong:  Regular.  *l.(i?W  Jan  nano.  No.  2  Red 
Winter.  #U2Hc**hi  96H*  January;  .  all  the 

®enr:  No  8  vie;  rejected  tic  No  2  Ohleago  Spring, 

i  .j  j  ^  m  -  Micy  ..U.  Li  mi  J  T ..  m.iu  It  27/y»  at  1 1  t  n#»  v  niiP 


do..  #4. 50645 :  common  to  fair  butcher*’  stock. 

•1  2V»8,70;  gor'd  to  choice  do.,  #4(®4  50;  Stockers  and 
feeders  *3  7V»4  ?0,  Siir.sr—  M«rket  active  and 
strong:  common  to  medium  muttons.  W  W»4  25  fair 
to  good.  #4.5IV»S  96:  prime  to  fancy,  #5.35**  6.  Hoos 
-  Vnrkcrs,  $4.1 2,^0, r,  SO;  packing.  $6  15®0  98)  butchers’ 
#6.80(3)6. SO.  _ *  ,  * _ 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Now  Yobb.  Rntnrdny.  Jan.  27.  1RP8. 
Brass  and  Pkar  -  fleane.  marrow.  1««2.  prime 
#8 OS:  medium,  l hht,  choice.  *  ,fo-  ditto,  pda  choice, 
small,  It 2. 56;  do,  pea  (marrow)  #2  50  do.  white  ktd- 
nev  1RW.  choice.  #3  70643  75;  red  kidney,  W2  choice, 
#3. 7008. 75:  do  turtle  «o;ip.  62  806*3  81-  do.  foreign, 
medium"  new.  #258682-80  do  do  old  #2 1RO3-20:  Peas, 
green.  1W2.  prime  •i  ?iir(jl  25:  Southern  1>.  e.  ft  two 
busnel  Pag.  #2.7fQ8  0Q. 

BRKAPETtlKSS  AXP  PKOWTONB.— PrlCTS  0< 

Peed  find  Meal  -Fiom  No  2,  *2  ,V»3.B0,  latter 
extreme;  superfine.  #3  3003. DO  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  *3  806*4  40:  good  to 
fancy  do  .  *4  R’ktf  7  00  :  Common  to  good  extra 

Western.  #8  HIM64  (T:  good  to  choice  *4  com¬ 

mon  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio.  *1  956*4  BO; 
good  to  choice  do.  #4  7O«7.0<l'  common  to  extra 
Minnesota  *3  90®  4  50:  clear.  *4  75®  3 >75-  rye  mix¬ 
ture  *4  706»5  25-  bakers' exira,  #5 OOrtt.BPO-  straight, 
#5  SkftlWl:  parent  **  (iuaft*0:  St  lout*  common  to 
fair  extra.  #4<»i»4,9P;  good  to  very  choice  *4  60 
«7  25  patent  winter  wheat  extra.  A*.  766*7  *8:  city 
mill  extra  for  Wot  Indie*.  *5  406»r,80  8on th  Amer. 
lea,  #5  Ml  80;  Wlstcr  wheat  patent.  *V«V37.2R; 
Southern  flour,  common  to  good  extra.  At  «K3i\20; 
good  to  choice  *9  ?v.vs  KV  Rve  (Piir- Hnnerflne. 
#3  6 VD4  30  Buckwheat  Amir,  *3  "'*6*3.2'')  Feed-Market 
very  Arm;  I*1  It  F$a^lh4f  fid  It  **0  th,  95c; 

100  It.  9ftcdt#l:  sharps,  Hl'P'ua  I  15-  rye  feed  OAc. 

Price*  of  grain.- WHEAT  Ungraded  Winter  red, 
at  88c  <&*!»>;  No.  8  red,  *1.12«nl.  I4V(:  do  Steamer 
No.  2  red  *1.13^(31.14  No.  2  red.  *i  P6M.FM/or  cer¬ 
tificates  ungraded  white  9‘e®*'  l!d-6:  No  white, 
*1  <»U  delivered  No.  !  white,  *1  15  Tor  ccrtlflcatcs; 
No  2  red  January  *1  14(S\1Ri  Fehrunrv  *1  14W 
(SUM*;  do.  March.  17*.  RvK-Dnll:  Far 

Canada.  73c  In  nrnd.  Hasi-bv— Two-rowed  Ktate, 

(»H4e  luti'EY  Mai.t  for  two.rnwe4  8tate; 

*16*1.10  for  idxroocd  State;  *hOM«d15  bur  Can¬ 
ada.  Cohn— Market  unsettled;  Ungraded  wc«*cra 
mixed  626671V •  Vo  S  6tM'e«2e:  ‘termer  mixed  6, M 
(SfWUf.  No  3  In  elevator  1<V  delivered:  No  2 

white.  Wlc.  tpUow.  C76tnc:  Southern  yellow  7We  No. 
2  mixed  January.  68^f«)U**c;  February  67T«®(»Mc: 
March.  ff7MfS68o.  Oat*— No  H,  176*4  Wc:  No.  2.  4H6» 
4HI-6C  •  Nn  1  No  3  white  4 s  M8Wc:  No  2 

43*ic;’  No.  1  quoted  rsV-  mixed  Western  •l7W'»50c: 
white  do.  48l4^53c;  White  Bute.  r.l(^Wc;  No  2 
mixed  January,  490;  February,  47^6618^0,  March, 
47*c»48*e. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Port-  N.-w mess  spot, 

E18.TR:  choice.  *'«t  family  -•'8.50fi»18.75; 

prime  me**,  $!7.VV.V8:  extra  Prlmo.  »14.7V*1R  Beef- 
Vlaln  men*  *12,rtxal2.r.O  e.xfra  m ex*.  *12.7ValSRO: 
pscket  *lRWl5  Rft  c|t»  extra  India  mess  In  tc*  *26  50 
ffl27.no.  Peer  ham*.  *l«  T'-icdM  Clli  meats-p  ek  ed 
hnms.  tlUAISKc.f  Pickled  shoulder*  Be  pickled 
bellies.  12  1*  eve  rage  •■*«*>.:  Smoked  "’’ouHcr*. 
ft?  «mo»«d  ham*  Bac-m^  w  Hear  9 >  5-16 

CtWWk:;  at  West,  long  elcu-  qOOled  short 

clettV.  9  nvM  ‘Or  Ur-wd  Hog*  -Cllv.  heavy  to  light, 
ciCft- u t,lg»,  KiUfakfWu. ;  We»te-n,  i  9Sr'68c  l,ard  — 
prime '•te* i m  spot  11c  :  to  arrive,  UUTfcaUa.;  city 
steam,  lO.6ValO.70c;  8  American,  ll.ffio. 

BPTrgtt.— Creamery,  fntioy.  B7®38<s:  choice.  336* 35c: 
prime.  28  VUc;  f*lr  to  good.  24,*27e:  ordlnarv  2()i»2Sc  : 
F;t»*e  dairh’*  entire  tub  and  firkin,  faney.  74c  good 
to  choice.  ?2*t?3e  do  half  firkin  tub*  nnd  pall*  fancy. 
27® -av  choice.  2'v5* tfic:  do  good  2'6t24i-  do  fAlr.  70® 
ac;  Htnta  firkins  dairy  cntl-c.  23ff*23c.;  do  ftne.20®ac; 
do.  ffdr  to  gootl  IHfMOe:  8late  UcUh  tub*, 
choice.  25®28C!  Welsh  tub*  good  to  prime  T2  Jl24o; 
State  Welsh  tub*  fair  to  good  206*72--  Western 
Imitation  creamery  U)6»20r-  <lo.  dairy  ch<-l-e  24w25e; 
do  good  to  prime  3>v*«c:  do  ordinary  to  fair.  15® 
ISc:  Western  factory.  June,  fair  to  good  1  saule;  do. 
choice  current  make  If  (0,2^’:  do.  f-d-  -’  'o.,  1.KS 

18ct  do  ordinary.  lftElkn  Western  roll*,  166420c 

CfiKKRK  — State  fnctcry.  fanev  Fall,  He;  do  prime  to 
Choice.  13M<al3«c:  do.  good.  UWaiSc:  do  r»lr  11(»12c: 
do.  medium,  dn  pr*or.  l»®J$ir:  Ohio  flat*, 

choice.  l«We:  do.  fin-,  18W®I8:  do  fair  to  g'^>d.  Ki 
(<«'2c;  creamery  skims,  choice.  do.  good  tWn, 

PctdOL  fair,  5646c;  Pennsylvania  skims,  fancy .B^c;  do. 
fair  to  tine,  uklms.  Iron  ulad.  5<a«. 

Cotton.  — 

CURRKNT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  clas- 

Blflcat,on-  N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gnlf 

Ordinary. .  2AS'16  ^J8-16 

Btrlct  ordinary .  ■  15-16  *  4 

Good  ordinary .  Wk  »  1-16  ®  ’-,6 

Strict  good  ordinary .  ®  ^-'6 

Low  middling .  9 11-16  W  10 

Strict  low  middling . .  10  W.,  A^K, 

Middling  .  07;18  l"?-16 

Strict .good  middling.  . 10$  11 

8“  wi  ® 

Good  ordinary .  7W  I  Uiw  Middling,  FK 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ... i  15-16  I  Middling . 9  7-16 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs 
and  Colds:  “I  cannot  very  well  do  without 
them.  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
them.”— Rev.  O.  D.  Watkins,  Walton,  lud. 
Price  25  cents  a  box.— Adv. 

- - -AM - 

New  Vepartnrc  In  Fertilizer*. 

Onb  of  the  best  mottoes  we  know  of,  is  this: 
“  Be  conservative  in  ail  that  is  good  and  pro¬ 
gressive  in  all  that  is  better.”  But  some  very 


B  t  fWJVfrin  Tree,  nosp  «  ■  x  ^  , 

57^c.  March;  {MMtMUa.  May;  51V4C.  aU  the  vear:  re- 
lected,  4 Vo.  O Air  firm  at  87Ufift37MO.  cash;  S7V  Jan¬ 
uary;  83c.  Ktk.  *IHrt*6iC.  1'Akl.xV  weak  at  K2®H8c. 
Fi.aX&KRP  brm  at  *l.lMk3>I  21C;  good  crushing  on 
track,  $:.S2;  rejectod.  W.W;  choice  Rnsslan,  *'14. 
Bpttkk  dull;  creamery,  fair  t"  fancy.  W<k36c;  dudM, 
good  to  choice  23®8hc  packing  stock,  l»*w.  Kouii 
steady  at  266«-27c,  DfUCSsKD  Hooh  Light,  #.  IP;.' .  Ai; 
heavy.  »7  S6V® 7  »).  Foiuc.  *17  caah  HuOk- 

tulxed.  *3  *(Kk6  2J;  b»-»»y,  #6.16(0,6  73  light.  *5  7  35; 

skips,  #4  10  or,  2%;  market  Closed  weak. 
ket  fairly  active,  closing  weak;  prime.  ft.lmyt-Si; 
good  to  choice  shipping,  #*■  ,2-V-y;.  iHd  cnmmu'i  to  fair, 
*4  2(7645  15  butdjer*’  In  Talr  demand  and  moderate 
supply:  common  to  fair,  *2  4"o(.»3  #•:  in* dill DltO good, 
*3.756)4.40;  Miockers  nnd  fe-  ders,  *3  I5®4  5U.  Shk»t  - 
Suprly  of  low  grade  stock  heavy;  common  to  mir, 
*l.fi04»4.l0;  medium  to  good,  *4.30®5.15;  choice  to 
extra,  #5  25*45.73. 

Cincinnati.— Compared  with  prices  n  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  2 %c.  higher 
for  cash  and  J  an.  Corn, new  ear,  a  shade  high¬ 
er;  No.  2  mixed,  %c.  higher.  Oats,  No.  2 
mixed,  ^c.  lower.  Rye  1  j^o.  higher.  Bai ley 
lc.  higher.  Butter  unchanged. 

Wiikat  firm;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  fl.O&Vid&'-Kft  *P®J' 
CORK  weak:  new  oar,  48®fiB0|NO  2  mUed.  54JtC.  BPOt. 

5c.  January:  341*c.  February  VK  Uuy:  j644C. 
allthc  year,  Oatm  *t*-udy;  No.  2  mixed.  41H4»A4e  spot; 
4V>  tanuarv  Ryu.  664466c,  BARUfT steady:  extra  No. 
J  fuu  ":^  Id-KK  dull-;  new  ,  El7*5rfll.d0.  Lauo 
strong  at  *111.50  IlPTTKR  steady  choice  Wo* tern  Re 
serve. 25c: "hole*  On t rat  Ohio.  »)c.  Hoos  llrm  ;  com¬ 
mon  and  light,  #r..«)®6.A5,  packing  oud  butchers  . 
*6.86® 6.86, 

Bt.  LOU18.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  steady;  No. 
2  Red  Fall  is  steady;  No.  S  Red  Foil  is 
13^c.  lower.  Corn  %o.  higher.  Oats  23*c. 
higher.  Rye  lc.  lower.  Barley  unchanged. 
Butter— Dairy ,  from  lc.  to  8c.  lower;  creum- 
ery,  2c  lower.  Pork  steady. 

WinctT  steady;  No.  2  Bed  Kali,  gi.Otwl  c«h  . 
No.  8  Hod  Full.  Yt^w94Jic;  No.  4  do.. 

WUCiti'Aio-  cosh;  49|4<(tlV4to.  Jauusry.  Oats  Hi  »)4® 
30jJc.  ca«b;  SfTii c  January:  88c  February;  JkkgfbWf  . 

air  the  year.  TtVK.  WafiT^c.  lUKUtv  steady;  wm 
nio  lots,  MkalBo;  Nebrusku.  7U(a79c.  Burnt*  steady, 
dairy,  K&WCi  cn-aniery.  S Ik* 38c.  Eo*is  steady  at 
2i)Vk«2la  roRk,  *1?,2B  caah.  Catti.k  -export  slccr*. 
*6.76<»*l>;  good  to  choice  uhlppuig,  *5(it6.76;  light 


Dnnm  Fruits. — Bon  th  cm  apples,  ordinary  to  good 
BWialiic:  do.  do.,  fine  to  choice  do  fancy. 

9U6H944C;  Western  orrlln»rv.  6U(!t7Tl  do  fal*  good. 
7Q64744C;  choice  lots.  86J,«>^e  State,  sliced.  8}<6»9c;  do. 
quarters,  nppU*  e»»poratod  U*l5l<c;  do. 

choice,  ring  cut.  I(V(41«W0!  fancy  selections.  17c.; 
Benches.  Southern.  fl®9o;  do  COTOlIrra  gOOd  to  fancy. 

do  Georgia,  oeeled.  tO®13J4c ;  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled,  rv)A2«c;  do  do  '("peeled  \><A 
{vide;  nnpeeled  t .eachcs  halve*,  fcatfiqc  do.  ouar- 
tcfTi  6V6A544C:  Flams  Southern.  l4i»UWe;  do  Siafe, 
14W«HW^  eherrle.  2J6»24c;  Blackberries,  7m(i47«c.; 
Raspberries  3(lo ;  Hnokleltttrrles,  ISVic. 

Eooa  -Fancy  stock.  In  bids  *  do*.  2»MOOi|  state, 
and  Pen»svlvanla  In  bbl*  ?»«*««<*:  choice  Western, 
27<a>kc:  other  Western  «>a2'*’  fanndlen,  line.  In 
bbla,  23642V’:  Southern,  prime  ZBfitSBUr:  alt  kinds  poor 
to  good  nominal;  Hmeri  Slate,  16(ftl6kid:  do.  Canada 
and  Western.  156416c. 

FmcsH  Fruttk  —  Apples  Western  N  Y..  mixed  lots, 
#2,5ivaav)  per  t)hl  do.  Baldwins,  A3  (IU644  00-  Orocn- 
tnns.  *3  (10*4 IM  windfall*.  4"  *1  7V.4225  Grapes,  W. 

N  Y  Catawlm.  4(3<Bc  CmnlM>rrle*.  Cats'  Hod.  fancy.  4k 
bbL  *14  w»|5.nn:  do  good  to  prime.  #12  m®U  m  do  Ik 
crate.  #4 0064*4  75;  do  Jersey.  prlrnc.  V  crafe  *4(») 
to u  f«r>-  do  fair  to  stood,  *  7!>*  ria, 

oranges,  choice,  bright,  per  Mi  bbl  box,  #3  506*3  <5; 
do  fair  to  g"od.  *2.W3i2,7B.:  Peanuts.  Virginia, 
handpicked.  Ft*  n<6t71tc:  do.,fam-y  7®7Uc:  do., 
good  to  prime  <U'  Hickory  nut*.  *  bush., 

#1  50661.75;  pecans,  ♦*  F„*7'- 
Hors  — N.  Y.  Slate,  crop  of  1882.  choice  *1  00;  do.  me¬ 
dian  »  906*950:  do.  do.  low  grades  8V.6»v  do  crop  of 
1KHI .  good  tooholen,  90c.®#l  .Wh  old  olds,  75ktWC.  East- 
ern,  crop  of  )RK2  ralr  to  choice,  9061*100;  do.  Fa 
cl  Ac  Coast,  90641.00. 

Foultrt  akd  Game.— Live  poultry— Spring  chick 
en»,  near-bt.  *  h,  12wl8c:  do.  Western  and 
Southern  1066110.;  fowls.  Pennsylvania  and  Jer¬ 
sey  HkoISc'  Huife  Hk4'5c:  Western  14c.;  roosters 
old.  *  It>.7 Turkey*,  Jersey  and  Ba  *  I*  16c; 
Western  1564 '80  ducks.  Btate,  I A  and  Jersey,  4k 
pair  #UI0ab2B;  do  Western,  TVs  « #1.00;  Geese, 
Western  »  pair.  #1  SK#I.13;  do.  State.  Fa.,  and  Jer¬ 
sey.  F  pair.  *2 1'0©2  25 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkey*.  J«**y.  choice.  1W»‘. 
prime,  dry  picked.  19c  do  aon'ded.  l8ai9o; 
do.  poor  to  fair  14(®1()c  capons.  Urge,  27642'*'  do. 
smsll,  2Vit26c;  slip*.  286624a;  rhl' kens,  Philadelphia, 
large  ♦  fa P  2tka23c;  do  Phllndalphla  mixed  weights. 

*  a,  196620c;  chickens,  Stub,  choice,  1T<V  do. 
Western  166417c.;  fowU,  Buck*  bounty  and  ^  J-. 
prime.  16o:  do.  L  I.  and  N.J  fair  u<  good.  146415c; 
do  Philadelphia.  dry  plckfl  prime,  It :  do. 
Hfntr  4M*d  Western,  dry  picked  14®t5u  ;  do.,  scalded, 
140415c;  do.  fair  to  greet,  12«41.'k'.  duck<  Stale  and 
Wre*tern,  fair  in  Rcmrl.  126414c;  do.  1  hlladelphla 
Spring  *  *>,  2M6622*'  do.  State  and  Western  Spring, 
17»1 9c;  geese  Philadelphia  young,  15c.;  do,  State  and 
Western,  young.  Uull2c\  do,  fair  to  good,  ftaioc. 

Game — Quail,  prime  F  do*.,  #1.75;  fair  to  good 
*1-25661.50;  Partridges,  Kaslern  and  Minnesota  5064 
75c:  do.  Htate  and  other  West,  re.  F  pair.  #1.(56*1.86; 
Grouse,  do.  #l.(J0v6U0  Woodcock,  »  pair  7366800.; 
tame  squabs,  light,  per  dozen.  #3  25  do.  dnrk  (lo.. 
#2.25:  tame  plgo(>"B  live.  F  pair.  154640c:  wild 
ducks.  Western  canvas,  #1.75647  25;  Wild  ducks.  H. 
de  G.,  red  heads  TV (3*1 :  do.  Western,  red  heads, 
90c66#l  OU;  do.  mallard*,  ft  pair,  5'N«HSt3'  do  blue 
wing.  teal,  ft  pair.  VKgt/T;  do  common  ft  pair. 
1  Haros,  ft  pair,  3066350:  Rabbit#,  undrawn, 

*  puii,  2S4PS0C.)  do.  drawn,  ft  pair,  20«|25o. 


ELESflftOmURHlETED 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SFEHS 

Call  on  or  write  to  It.  II.  ALLEN  «&  CO,,  Nev 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


“  I  have  used  the 
‘ACME’  Pulverizing 
Harrow ,  Clod  Crusher  Sp 
Leveler  on  soil  so  heavy 
that  an  ordinary  Harrow 
would  hardly  make  an 
impression  ;  by  giving  it 
a  few  strokes  ^ with  the 
‘ ACME ’)  the  hard 
lumps  were  transformed 
into  a  mellow  soil  fit  to 
receive  any  crop.”  (See 
page  80  this  paper.) 


New  Yontt,  Saturday,  Feb.  3,  18>3. 

Brhveii. — Total  receipt*  for  six  days  11,662  head 
against  12.111  head  for  same  time  last  week  Quality 
ranges  from  common  >o  good;  prices  from  to 
12tt,c.  Exporters  are  doing  hut  little.  Common  to 
prime  steers  sold  at  lW&IISo.  t<>  dress  54<<|,S7  Its. 
Bulls,  live  w«>lght,  4M6MWO.  per  It.  Illinois  steers, 
1,11)0  tbs.,  $5  mXhO  M>.  Iowa,  do.,  1,340  Its,  I  J4C  Kan 
aas.  do  .  I.n’  i  h'H,  loo,  Colorado,  do  ,  1  340  Tbs,  $5.95  per 
ewt.  Virginia,  do.,  1,197  Its,,  1UM<!-I  Missouri,  do., 
1,360  ttB.,  UJ<c. 

Shkrp  a sd  Lambb. -Total  rreftlpt*  for  six  days 
32,530  head,  against  35,671  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week  Trade  dull  ut  close  of  week.  Common  to 
prime,  Some  export  wethers  6M>i.  l.umbs, 

ordinary  to  prime,  KAml^o.  ’  Irglnlu  lambs.  79  Its  . 
7c.;  Canada,  do..  Hi  tbs  .  !'4(&%c  State.  do.,  70  »>«.. 
7Mc  Western  lambs,  76  n>s  ,  b^c  Michigan  sheep, 
89  lbs  ,6>£e  ;  Ohio  sheep,  116  lbs..  5)40.;  Illinois,  do.,»i 
lbs.,  5J4C.,  State,  do.,  ltd  D,ft  ,  6h»c. 

Calves.— Trade  Is  dull.  Grassere,  23UM130O  Its,  314© 
3:lIo.;yearllngH,5lXilbs  ;iayj  ;  prime  dressed  veals,  18)40. 

Milch  Cows.— Only  a  few  sales  at  850(951. 

Hoos.- Total  receipts  for  six  days  26,338  head 
against  82  83i  beail.  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
No  live  hogs  on  sale  Friday.  Mnik-l  nominal  at 
63* 'i6)4e.  fur  common  to  p'  line  Country  d  essed,  8 
(»84lc.  for  medium;  Do.  for  light  State,  and  UtpitVfcC.  for 
light  Jerseys. 

Milk.- The  total  dally  aversge  receipts  for  the 
week  were  about  11.4U) rung  of  11, ilk.  si;d  150 rf  cream, 
l’rlee  of  bui  pits  in  pi  a  it  1.  n,  ranted  ft<  m  t  IV'  to  $2. 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINE 


Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse  power  mounted  or  un 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  $150  upward*  send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “A,”  which  will  give  you 
full  Information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  FAYXE  ifc  SON, 

Box  841,  Corning,  N  Y. 

Monarch  and  Young  Amorica 
COBH  AND  003  K ILLS. 

oni.  natift  wlji 

C.IST  CAST  S  f  1:1.1,  CEUUKRS. 


o  *2  Corn  Mill  845. 


“2  a,  2  «  II.  P.  8  60<> 

g  g  x  "  8  II.  P.  050 

**  %  10 II.  P.  850 

pa  l’AII.P.  .'000 

IT.  P.  8  850  (Send  for  deft, 
i  -  20U.P.  1050  tcrlptlve  cat* 

Art  11.  P.  1450  (alogue._aa 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 

Sj&lffSw  27  X2.T  77SE. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 

Single  Copy,  pur  year  . $2.Uu 

Six  months.... .  LIU 

Great  Britain,  Irelaud,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12a.  6d. 

Franoe.  ..  . .  S.U4  (1#  K  tr. 

French  Colonlee  .  4.03  (20  H  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  la  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Poal-offloo  at  Now  York  City,  N.  Y. 
aa  second-class  mall  matter. 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 


(HU2A.NTZID 

Superior  to  say  other  mak. 

17  Bizoa-lto  40  H.  Powsr 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading  railroad 


Still  maintains  Its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPUING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
In  the  market.  q-^ 

It  Is  unsur-  -  ..-v,  . - .. _ 

passed  as  a 
CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR, 
and  has  a  Urst-dass 


jflall  I  X  L  FEED  MILL, 

wMch  run  bit  n-n  Vy  nuy  power  ts»<!  la  cheap,  #fT«cdve  and  durablt. 
Will  tfrind  %ny  kind  of  cmnU  irml n  »nto  fir  4  at  th t  rut*  6  to 
bn  the)  7  iwr  hour,  a*  i  onfini;  tnq  utility  and  at x*  of  mill  u$t«i#  Stind 
for  Ccvtiunguc  Mid  AddrrM  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engino  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia  ,  Him 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THB  RTTRAl,  NEW-YORKER 
The  following  rate. e  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line . 30oents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  Insertion,  per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agatespace .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions. ...  .  . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices  ending  with  "Adv."  per  lino, 

minion  leaded . . . 75  cents 

34  Park  Row.  New  York. 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  In  use  A  ^\[\  ft  »  \  7 

and  giving  universal  satisfaction  All  inquiries  VVj^  /A  ll  1  8/ 

and  orders  from  the  N.  E.  Slates,  N.  1 .,  Pa-.  Del.,  V.  //V  fyWl  \  j  f  I  /  J  I 

N  J..  M.1.;  Va.  and  W.  V«„  should be  addreoaed  to  /]  /  l/  //  \f/V  )/  >  J/ 

(t.  H.  Ollu  *  Co.,  Perry,  N.  1  .,  f  ru,21  .Vr~Vm°E^n'’  X/  /  /  /  Jl  y  fj  s 

Wash.  T«r.  and  Ncv.  to  Batchelor  *  Wylie  San.  -  L  /  /  /  SI  -f  /  /  /  J-—- 

Francisco,  Cal  From  all  other  States  and  Ter-  /  /  /  /■  - 

r Rories  west  of  the  Mbilsslppl  River,  III.  and  -  fQ  /  .  .  r 

Wl».  The  Gain  Rprlng-tooth  Harrow  Co..  DO- ;  --KW-  Vii 

troll,  llleh.  From  the  Domlntou  of  Can  da,  - _  - r—  - 

Sox  n  Bro's  Slanuf.  Co.,  IngcrsoU.  Out.  From 

all  other  territory  to  MANUF.  CO.,  AlMOIl,  Midi 


HOTCHKIN  &  WILDER 

MANUFACTURERS  of  fine 


T^uld  Horw-llo»  *r*  without  an  t,  »i!  albewoTl  dl  ete  hare  ni-vrr  brt,w  nRrrnl 
iiinol  «n  clear  »ud  full  a  !>•  -rnptlVB  C.ulosnr  of  them.  W.  pnaranUr  It  to  St,tf««t 
n  li  ,  bsantlfnt  d«erlptiro  work,  of  thirtyfwo  p«sc-i.  wilb  o,«r  Thirty  Sew 
Bean.,  Celerv.  So.  «rwl  »leo  coalaku,  t  ohsptrr  on  tho  proper  foltlolat 
,•  n,o«t  tnu-rr<!r,t  In  Kara, In*  »nd  Cnpleuln*.  and  w*  will  stall  it  free, 
of  lit*  TLa.MlT  4k.  (CHIU'S  No*.  l.T  and  Id*  Cutbartoe  St.,  CtU*.,  E**. 


TL.‘  I* lio, l  Jr.  Boed-llrUl*,  Wleel-S«*  »»d  Hoi 

them  »  porfeut.  or  In  *uch  v*rl«y.  nor  puMlihol  too 
every  one  who  plxtiLA  it-fyl*  or  cullitil»‘»  i-'**  •f>“  ..  . 

Fa.rarlne.,  ,llow;n,:  tho  tool.  .C  work  ant'Hl*  Onion,. 

«r  I  rop.  Send  r*»ur  own  addre.i  si.d  lou  n  .li'iOf. 
H.L.  *l,Lkb  A  «>,  yntrate..  ond  So.  :  Mouurot  uit*r* , 


OPEN  AND  TCP  BUGGIES 


* _ _  CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

,  '  “.‘‘.-.‘•V  (  Victorious  at  all  fairs  Over  SaAH)  1j 
n  ■'‘Rf A  »r  tnal  nse  In  every  Btate  and  Terri 
Br_  1  torv  of  the  U  8  It  la  a  section  wheel 
Til  has  been  made  by  us  for  ten  years 

In  all  that  time  not  one  ha*  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
mem  reoord  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 

u  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  MIR 
>n  30  days'  trial  Resl  Vwd  Mill*  Horn  Hhoder, 
;c.  n.tiloimo  free  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILI. 
BD  MILL  CO..  Batavia  III. 


POH.  TUB  TIA  ADiU 
SYRACUSE,  ! 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FhlEND 


SIX  MILLIONS  SOLO, 

TO  REPLACE  6  0U0  (XX)  VARIOUS  OTHER  KINDS 
THROWN  AWAY.  WHY  So  i  It  la  because 
,  twenty-live  pcrct.  more  Sugar 

E. ■,  ;  every  year  aud 

•  rf  n  better  •luu.lity 

front  POST'S 

If  ^  iM  |  .  Hal  vaulted 

®  •  «i  I  ii »  111  Eureka  ?*up 

v?  ^  .Sp.>u  ts  titan 

■wf  *-  *-  .I  froni  an ,  outers, 

«>  c.a  Is  the  verdict  of  O.er  2t>dXi  ktapk* 

-f  2  1  fj)  Sugar  Makers  thu.  uiu-  them, 

d  as  ,  II  i*r  Tltelr  perfect  workiug 
56  'iy  with  tho  Uluiost  Htulnfucl  on  la 

gunrnnteed  Only  a  irlal  is  needed  to  cuuvm  u 

one  (n  their  auperloritT  ever  nil  otltar*. 

If  every  rugur  Maser  uol  having  tested  Them  wtil 
tap  half  his  sugar  bush  with  the  Kiirekus 
the  coming  season,  a  full  supply  the  (olio wing 
seuson  wdi  he  the  result.  If  yon  tall  to  secure  u  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  Hard  wui  t- tlcaicr  or  Ag<  til.  t  will  deliver  at 
any  RaHroad  nUittonin  the  U,  Vj,  r-a-t  of  the  AIlssls- 
slppl  Rivet  not  Itss  thuti  lUi  bpouts  on  teuelpt  of 
these  prices.  I  will  send  you  tuoipk-sof  my  No.  land 
2  MpouL  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  three  U.  S.  3  cent 
Stamps  Descriptive  circulars  sent  free.  Add  teas 
orders  at  once  to  C.  C.  1’OsT,  liurliugton,  Vt. 


HON EST-PRlGE5.-^>s 

SEE  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER! 


MILL  MANUFACTORY 


Believing  that  I  possess  advantages  unequalled  by  any  other  seed-grower  for 
'  *  if  Partners  and  Gardeners  anywhere. 


delivering  reliabu:  swum  into  the  hands  ol  . 

at  tln>  lowest  prices,  and  to  induce  A  trial  (which  1  find  Is  generally  all  that  is  j 

necessary  to  make  a  |x  ruianent  customer),  I  hereby  <><Ter  to  present  a  year's  Iff*  (\ 

mumcription  to  our  new  illustrated  monthly  magazine, 5*  SEF.n-Ttmc  and  Harvest’’  *7  -4 

to  everu  person  who  will  order  One  Dollar's  worth  or  more  of  seeds  from  the  '  r» 
following  verv  select  list.  The  magazine  is  a  carefully  conducted  32-paged 
clt  is  very  cheap  at  60  cents  a  year  alone.  A  more  select  and  valuable  list  of  seeds  cannot  be 
iere.  anil  I  ask  a  comparison  of  prices  w  ith  those  <>f  other  tellable  growers.  Our  prices  in- 
ment  of  postage.  A  sample  copy  of  "Skko-Time  and  Harvest,”  or  a  copy  of  my  complete 
1  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Send  postage  stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar  only. 

m.  Oz.  Lb. 

Squash— Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New -  10  15  2  50 

ftummer  Crookneck .  05  10  l  no 

Hubbard . 05  10  1  25 

Marblehead .  U6  10  1 25 

Butman .  05  10  1 25 

Turnip— New  White  Egg .  05  10  125 

Early  White  Dutch... .  05  10  so 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf. . .  05  10  so 

Long  White  Cow  Horn .  05  10  80 

S'cllow  Globe .  05  10  80 

Golden  Ball .  05  10  so 

Pkt.  Hf.  Oz.  Oz. 

Toirmto — Livingston’s  Favorite,  New. .  20  -  - 

Essex  Hybrid,  New .  10  90  60 

Ford's  Alpha,  New .  10  30  60 

Acme . IB  20  40 

Mayflower,  New .  10  30  fio 

Paragon  . 05  25  50 

Livingston's  Perfection .  05  30  60 

Trophy  . . 16  15  30 

TRIAL  COLLECTIONS. 

To  meet  a  popular  demand,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  nn  Inducement  for  every  one  who  has  a  garden  to 
order  a  trial  pmckage,  we  have  put  up  some  special  col 
lections  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  packages  are 
made  up  In  advance  ami  no  changes  whatever  can  he 
made  in  tlunn. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  Seventeen  Packets  of 
Vegetable  Seeds,  worth  at  list  prion  #1.25,  one  package 
eaelt  a*  follows  • 

1.  Arnbor  Cream  Sweet  Corn . #0  10 

2.  Crystal  White  Wax  IVun . . . . .  10 

3.  Cabbage.  18  varieties  mixed .  10 

4.  Beet,  mixed  table  varieties .  5 

5.  Carrot,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

6.  Cucumbers,  be* I  varieties  mixed . .  5 

7.  Cauliflower,  be**  varieties  mixed .  20 

8.  Turnip,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

9.  Rtituhagti,  larst  vnrUi'les  mixed .  5 

HI  Onion,  watt  varieties  mixed . .  5 

11.  Leltf  *e.  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

12.  Radbdi,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

13.  Tomato,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

14.  Musk  Melon,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

15.  Water  Melon,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

16.  Spinach,  round  leaved.. . . .  ...  5 

17.  New  G laden  Dawn  Muugo .  15 

Collection  No.  I,  as  above,  17  pkts.,  worth  #1  ‘25 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  7 5  cents. 

Collection  No.  ‘£  consists  of  Ten  rackets  of  choice 
auntuU  Flow  it  Needs  of  our  selection,  among  which  will 
be  Asters,  Italsuiri,  Pansy,  and  Verbena,  and  a  packet  of 
"Wild  Garden  Flower  Seeds.”  This  collection  of  10 
puckola  by  mail  for  "Lie. 

Colleeiinu  No.  For  #t  we  will  send  Collections 
Non.  I  and  ‘2,  and  one  year's  subscription  to  "Seed  Timk 
and  Harvest. ”  This  we  call  Collection  No.  3.  ami  we 
expect  Ten  Thousand  Orders  for  it. 

fired  Potatoes -JsfKi  i  u  oi-eMt.  Four  pounds  from 
the  following  Bsc,  your  selection,  one  or  more  varieties, 
will  is*  sen t  by  mall  for  82.  or  by  express  for  #1.  Bushel 
and  hirrcl  prices  will  be  sent  un  application' 

New  Champion.  f.h.  #o  *3  Cook’s  Superb . Lb.  #0  50 

Early  Sun  rise  75  White  w  Idpple .  a) 

Red  Elephant .  .HI  Clark's  No.  1 .  50 

Rose’s  New  Seedling..  50  The  "Belle”  .  50 

Jordan's  Prolific .  at  W  hite  Elephant..  .  ^ 50 

Brownell’s  Best .  50  E.  Beauty  of  Hebron  .50 

Early  Telephone .  30  Pride  of  America .  50 

I  White  Star .  50  \\  kU's  Orange .  1  On 


£Eatabl  tubed  1851. 

FRENCH  BUHR  STONE. 

CRIST  MILLS 

Portable  Mills  for  Farm  era.  Saw 
MIUh,  etc.;  l(Klsea:over 2,000  In  use. 

Price  from  $8)  up.  Complete 
Mill  and  Rheller,$S5  A  boy  can 
grind  and  keep  In  order.  Adapted 
to  any  kind  of  suitable  power. 
Complete  Flouring  and  Oorn  Mills. 

Nobdykk  &  Fa  ikon  Co.,  Jidiosapolis,  Ind 


Berta  New  Eclipse,  true . 

Early  Egyptian . 

Bassutio . . . 

De wing's  lied  Turnip. . . 

Yellow  Turnip . 

Long  Smooth  Blood . . . 

Ifnalliawvr— Lackawanna,  New.. 

Early  Snowball.  New . 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt,.., . 

Cabbage  Hartwell  Early  Marrow.. 

Very  Early  Favorite . 

Berkshire  Beauty,  New, . 

Early  Hlrlchlleld . . . . . 

True  Jersey  Wakefield . 

Henderson’s  Early  summer . 

Newark  Earlv  Flat  Dutch . 

Large  Early  OXltenl’t. . . . 

Earlv  Wtnntngstadt . . . 

Fottler’e  Early  Drumhead . 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . . 

Marblehead  Mammoth . 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy . 

Cnrrot  -Early  Shorthorn . 

Improved  Long  Orange — . . 

"  Ditnver*  Orange . . 

Celery  Golden  Hurtwell,  New . 

La  Plume  Chestnut.  New . 

Crawford's  Half  Dwarf...., . 

Carter's  Dwarf  Crimson — . 

New  Hidden  Dwarf...., . 

Dwarf  White  Solid .  . 

Giant  White  Solid .  .  . 

CucHnilM*r— ' Tall  by 'ft  Hybrid,  New... 

Early  Russian . . 

Peerless  Early  While  Spine . 

Green  Prolifle . . 

Iaitig  Green . . . . 

Lettuce  Black  Seeded  Satisfaction 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New . 

Hanson . . . . . . 

Victoria . .  . . 

Early  Curled  Simpson.  . . 

True  Boston  Market . 

HiihU  Melon  Surprise,  New 

Bay  view,  New . . . . . 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New . 

Netted  Gem... . . . 

Hackensack . 

Christiana  Orange. . .  . . .  . . 

Witter  Melon  . . Boss."  New... 

Japan  Sculptured  Seeded . 

Cuban  Queen,  Now . 

Phlnncy'H  Early . 

Ice  Cream . 

Ferry's  Peerleas . . . 

Onion  Early  Red  Globe . 

Yellow  Danvers. . . . 

Red  Weathersfleld. . 

Ijirgn  Yellow  Dutch . . . 

Whltn  Globe . . . 

White  Portugal . . 

Puraulp— Smooth  Hollow  Crowned 

Early  Round .  . 

New  Maltese . . — 

Pepper  New  (Lillie it  Dawn 

sweet  Bell  or  Bull  None . 

Large  Sweet  Mountain . 

Kit  di-die-  Early  Scarlet  . . 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

French  Breakfast. . . .  •  ■  •  • 

Send  orders  to 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapeat 
and  beat  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  $8i)  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  send  for 
dreul  ars  to 
A. W  STEVENS 
&  SON. 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Mentfou  thla 
paper. 


Caution-— Any  other  Spout  with  parallel  edge*, or 
flanges  with  chant-  , 

bers  between  them  jBk  /•  A  \ 

for  tho  free  flow  of  t  —  , 

sap,  a  bucket  hang  • 

er,  lnt<  gnu  or  tie 
tuchuble  ora  drop 
Up  thereon, Infringes  ^ 

my  patents  Buy  No.  2,  $4.25  per  hundred. 

Eu rekaa  only  and  avoid  becoming  Infringers. 


Potatoes  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Send  for  v  Demur  and  Price  List  of  the  "Jordan  s 
Prolifle"  Fotutoo*.  and  "Big  Bob,”  ’Nigh's  Superb” 
and  ’’Wllsou’s  Albany"  btrawtierry  plums,  to 

J.  D.  KKU8CHKK,  Sidney,  Ohio, 


the  victory 

CORN  Ml LL 


LOMBARDIAN  SILK  CULTURE  AGENCY 
CAREHA,  HuBtR&CO., 


The  only  mill  that  Is  s 
complete  success  In  grind 
lug  corn  and  cob  together 
v\  e  defy  competition  on  this 
kind  or  grinding.  It  also 
grinds  shelled  corn  untl  all 
other  kinds  of  grain,  coarse 
or  f'ue,  us  desired.  Capoc 
Ity  ten  to  twenty  bushels  net 
A  our.  Self  •  sharpening 
plates,  and  warranted  In 
every  respect. 

THOM  Ah  ROBERTS. 

Springfield.  Ohio. 


170  IllctJtUcr  Mi  rtt.  -  -  New  \  ork 

Importers  ud  deal  is  lit  the  celebrated  Mutbeny 
Trees  from  tbnplntnsof  Lomtiurdy , .also Sli*  Eggsund 
all  articles  tor  silk  culture.  Will  also  furuisu  In¬ 
structed  help  for  the  same. 


lit  I’ miliums 

LIE'S  FAVOKITE 


in  ,«-»t  extreine  early  Now  Hist  otTeieu  !  cis. 
Per  lb  by  mall.  For  condlllona  and  full  de- 
script  ion  •>(  thlsillld  many  otner  vurt  ties  of  Po- 
tuiot-s,  >iiin  1 1  Emit  Piums,  <2 i  n  pes,  Tube- 
roses,  ih.  best  Knrly  sw*«l  Lorn,  '  cord's,''  Hie 
best  ►  arly  Tomato  "Aiph  Eurly  Colton  Ap¬ 
ple,  &c..  send  I  i  uiy  Catalogue.  It  will  pay  you  to 
<lu  so  before  placing  your  orders 

FRANK.  FuRD,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Queen  the  South 

FARM  MILLS 

Far  Ntook  F-i'il  or  M cal  for 
KauiUy  ui«. 

10,000  X32T  TTSE. 
W  rit*  tor  l’*iu|ihlet, 

Simpson  k  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

SucoMiors  to  Straub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


500  FARMS  WATER  *V  11  &S LA. 

Cheap  and  r.  n  land.  Healthy  and  ntlld  vllinute. 
Fish  and  Oysters  In  great  abundance. 

F-O  LINDnBY  A  CO.,  Norfolk.  Va. 


F’or  munufuctiirlinr  or  Family  use,  Is  now  known 
throughout  America  and  Europe  as  the  simple,  t  and 
best  Knitting  Machine  ever  made  Makes  seamless 
hose,  double  need  and  toe.  Runs  either  by  hand  or 
power,  t’lipuclty,  fiom  6toHdov.cn  pal  s  socks  per 
day.  A  child  cstt  use  them.  For  circulars  address 
JAMES  L.  BRANSON,  004  Chestnut  St.,  Pllllu,.  Pa. 


T,  H’4A  HeiUinjl  *u  At.  tTisa*.”—  -MALAChI.  CI1N 
|  he  Natural  Wonder »  and  Srid'mu  Tc**bli)t<  «f  tic  O  U  II 
unAddcd  sud  explained,  sod  tlio  beautiful  AnalOgU'i  bi'twwn 

tin-  Hun  of  Nature  *ud  tho  Hun  of  High  teousness  desrl « 
traced  oat.  A  m  w  srnrk  bv  Kev  .11.  W.  Mnrrl*,  I>.  Ik.  Fall 
of  Inspiration,  Ablo,  F.sruo.t.  ftrllllam.  Dee, nit  Mnr»  lulor- 

«*tln*  Ihnu  Rotasnoo  ACENTS  WANTED  NOW. 
AdilraM  J.  C.  McCUIlDY  X  CO..  PUtladulpklu,  Pu, 


FEB  3 


1 

s 


tor  il)c  J)mmg. 


CHARLIE  AND  DOT. 


Two  little  children,  robed  In  white. 

Kneeling  beside  mamma  to-night; 

Eyes  are  shaded  by  lids  so  fair. 

Hands  are  folded  for  evening  prayer. 

Two  little  voices  ascend  above, 

Asking  a  blessing  for  those  they  love; 
Thanking  "our  Father"  for  dally  bread, 
Fraying  him  safety  to  guard  their  bed. 

Two  pairs  of  lies  like  cherries  bright. 

A  kiss  for  mamma— aoother,  "  Good-night" 
Dimpled  feet  patter  along  the  floor, 

*•  Who  will  be  first  to  the  nursery  door?” 
Then  snugly  tucked  up  in  their  cosy  cot, 
Charlie,  the  romp,  and  frail  little  Dot. 

Soft  cheeks  are  nestled,  arms  entwined. 
Innocence,  beauty  and  love  combined. 

One  Uttle  form  only  koeellng  tt-ulglit, 

One  little  face  only  shaded  from  light, 

Foor little  Charlie  is  praying  alone ; 

Angels  have. claimed  sister  Dot  for  the.tr  own. 
They  came  to  the  cot  at  dawning  of  day, 

And  fled  with  her  spirit,  leaving  the  clay. 
Charlte  awoke  when  the  snn  was  bright. 

But  sweet  little  Dot  lay  still  and  white, 

And  now  sage  Charlie  wonders  why, 

If  God  is  so  kind  He  made  Dottle  die. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Uncle  Mark: — I  should  like  more  definite 
information  regarding  the  game  called  “Lo¬ 
gomachy,  ”  mentioned  by  yon.  I  have  a  boy 
who  is  incurable  as  a  bad  speller  and  if  it 
would  help  him,  1  would  be  glad  to  know  it 
in  our  home  just  now  it  is  a  Winter  evening 
20°  bslow  zero  out  of  doors,  but  cheerful  fire¬ 
light  and  bright  lamps,  good  books  (and  the 
children  add  ‘plenty  of  apples’)  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly.  The  eldest  girl  is  making  de¬ 
signs  ready  for  painting  some  plates  to-mor¬ 
row,  the  next  practising  “Clemente’s  Etudes,” 
a  third  writing  off  the  compositions  of  the 
rest  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the 
“Home  Circle.”  One  boy  is  busy  cleaning 
shells  found  in  a  marl  bed  last  Fall  and  study¬ 
ing  his  book  on  conchology,  the  next  is  pin¬ 
ning  some  beetles  caught  last  8u  aimer  and 
naming  them  from  Harris’s  “Insects,”  while 
a  third  is  reading  Dr.  Dawson’s  Geology,  and 
has  a  small  rockery  before  him.  The  little 
ones  are  in  bed,  but  on  Friday  evening  they 
sit  up,  and  recite  or  sing,  each  member  taking 
part,  the  weekly  paper  being  read  (the  chil¬ 
dren  take  turns  at  being  editor)  and  a  treat 
of  cake  or  some  other  luxury  being  afterward 
given.  In  this  way  we  try  to  make  Winter 
evenings  pleasant. 

[You  must  have  a  model  family  indeed,  and 
I  am  only  too  glad  to  tell  you  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  “Logomachy”  or  the  “War  of 
Words,”  an  instructive  game  which  may  be 
obtained,  I  think,  of  almost  any  dealer  in 
such  notions.  There  are  numerous  little 
pieces  of  card-board  each  containing  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  Each  player  takes  a  certain 
number  of  these  in  his  hand  and  when  his  turn 
to  play  comes,  he  tries  to  “spell”  a  word  from 
his  own  “hand,”  and  if  he  succeeds  he  lays 
the  word  on  the  table  before  him.  Another 
may  draw  that  word  from  him  by  adding 
another  letter  and  transposing  the  letters  be¬ 
fore  used.  A  few  letters  are  left  on  the  Cable 
from  which  each  one  may  draw  after  he  has 
found  all  the  words  he  can  from  his  hand  and 
if  he  draws  such  a  letter  as  will  enable  him  to 
form  another  word  he  may  do  so.  The  “game’’ 
is  to  see,  when  the  letters  are  all  played,  who 
has  found  the  most  words.  For  good  spellers, 
words  with  less  than  four  letters  should  not 
be  allowed.  Detailed  directions  are  given 
■with  each  box.  “A  “Webster’s  Unabridged” 
is  quite  necessary  as  it  will  need  to  be 
frequently  consulted,  u.  m  ] 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark:— First  let  parents  Bhare 
encourage  and  sympathize  with  their  boys  in 
all  their  joys,  sorrows  and  misgivings.  Let 
parents  learn  to  educate  the  boys’  feelings. 
Treat  them  like  human  beings  and  consider 
them  as  having  feelings  like  unto  your  own, 
and  when  it  lies  within  your  power  to  make 
them  happy,  do  so,  and  give  them  the  full 
benefit  of  their  labors,  and  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  realize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  hard 
work.  Never  allow  yourselves  to  feel  that 
you  are  doing  too  much  for  your  boys. 
Sympathize  with  them  and  in  turn  learn 
them  to  sympathize  with  you,  and  then  if 
misfortune  should  dash  to  atoms  all  those 
charms  that  years  have  gathered  round  your 
home,  you  will  then  find  that  your  boys  are 
firm  upon  the  rock  of  adamantine  love,  and 
such  boys  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  you 
nor  the  farm.  Helen  Lkikem. 

|  i'ae  above  was  left  over  from  the  Discus¬ 
sion. — U.  M.j 

"Uncle  Mark:— I  did  not  Intend  to  write  on 
this  discussion  this  time,  but  1  changed  my 
mind  as  soon  as  I  saw  what  Uncle  Mark  said 
in  the  paper.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
boys  leave  the  farm.  One  is  that  their  pa¬ 


rents  work  them  too  hard  wb«n  young*,  an¬ 
other  is  that  they  never  have  a  holiday  to  en¬ 
joy.  I  believe  that  children  worked  hard 
when  young  get  sick  of  the  sight  of  a  farm 
by  the  time  they  get  to  be  18  or  20  years  old. 
I  lived  in  a  village  until  about  one  year  ago; 
then  we  moved  to  a  farm.  I  would  not  go 
to  the  village  if  I  could.  I  think  there  are 
more  people  that  leave  the  village  or  city  and 
go  on  a  farm  than  there  are  that  are  brought 
up  on  a  farm  and  make  farming  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Tbe  remedy  is  for  fanners  to  let  both 
boys  and  girls  have  a  small  garden  to  take 
care  of,  which  would  be  much  like  farming.  I 
remember  the  first  garden  I  had ;  it  was  about 
15  feet  square,  and  ever  since  I  have  had  a 
garden  and  raised  vegetables  for  the  fair  1 
have  got  a  premium  every  year  I  have  car¬ 
ried  anything.  If  farmers  would  let  their 
children  do  that  I  think  they  would  like  farm¬ 
ing  better;  it  would  encourage  them.  An¬ 
other  remedy  is  that  parents  should  let  their 
children  have  a  holiday  once  in  a  while. 

O.  F.  Fuller. 

[The  above  was  received  too  late  for  the 
Discussion.  Thanks  for  your  kind  invita¬ 
tion.  U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  melons  were  a 
dead  failure.  I  had  five  plants  and  they  grew 
very  nicely  for  a  while  but  there  was  a  cold 
spell  soon  after  and  they  were  stuDted;  they 
did  manage  to  grow  two  melons  each  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  but  they  never  rip¬ 
ened.  1  was  sorry  they  did  not  do  better. 
The  rest  of  my  garden  could  not  have  been 
much  better.  I  had  500  head  of  cabbages 
which  sold  for  two  cents  each.  1  bad  to  sell 
them  too  early  because  they  were  bursting: 
would  have  got  five  cents  later.  Had  30 
bushels  of  potatoes,  but  have  not  sold  them 
yet;  will  keep  them  till  Spring.  I  have  10 
bushels  of  the  nicest  pop-corn  1  ever  saw.  I 
planted  but  six  ears.  These  three  crops  were 
grown  on  one-sixth  of  an  acre  each.  I  did 
but  little  work  with  the  hoe;  most  all  with 
the  cultivator.  I  had  some  of  the  Rural 
Cbater  Hollyhocks  to  flower  for  the  first  time 
this  year;  they  were  very  beautiful.  I  am 
sorry  now*  I  did  not  write  on  the  topic  of 
melon  culture,  but  I  thought  there  would  very 
likely  be  enough  to  write  without  me,  as  I 
had  very  little  to  say.  What  I  would  have 
said  was  that  we  never  have  any  trouble  with 
tbe  striped  bugs  as  we  always  plant  a  few 
radish  seeds  in  the  hills.  When  the  next  sub¬ 
ject  is  announced  I  will  try  to  do  better. 

Your  nephew,  Wm.  .T.  Mason. 

[I  hope  a  good  many  others  are  sorry  they 
did  not  take  a  part  in  the  discussion.  Shall 
we  hear  from  them  next  time  ? — U.  M.j 


Uncle  Mark:— It  is  some  time  since  I  last 
wrote  you.  The  melon  seed  you  sent  all  grew* 
and  I  thought  were  doing  finely,  but  dry 
weather  and  insects  were  too  much  for  them. 
One  melon  ripened,  so  I  have  seed.  1  think  it 
is  real  nice  to  have  some  one  to  write  to,  and 
think  of  as  children  and  send  us  seed,  but  how 
does  Uncle  Mark  get  his  pay  for  all  his 
trouble!  It  is  also  very  nice  to  exchange  let¬ 
ters  with  the  Cousins  all  over  the  States.  I 
attend  to  my  studies  at  home  (family  school) 
and  have  commenced  the  study  of  botany. 
We  have  a  nice  lemon  tree,  with  a  number  of 
lemons  on  it,  and  a  very  pretty  rose-bush  (Perle 
des  Jardins),  that  has  bad  three  seasons  of 
blooming  since  last  Spring,  a  present  from  the 
late  James  Vick,  with  a  package  of  seed,  last 
Spring.  Do  any  of  the  Cousins  have  a  pret¬ 
tier  rose?  Let  ns  have  another  word  contest, 
Uncle  Mark.  Y  our  niece, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  May  Cornelius. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  1  frould 
write  you  a  letter  to  let  you  know  how  I  am 
getting  along.  We  had  about  50  bushels  of 
apples  this  year.  We  have  been  living  on  this 
place  only  about  &ix  years,  and  we  have  set 
out  the  orchard  since.  I  have  got  a  pair  of 
“ban ties;”  they  are  the  smallest  ones  I  ever 
saw.  They  are  about  as  large  as  pigeons,  and 
are  called  tbe  California  Golden- tinged.  It  is 
said  that  they  will  fly  100  feet  in  the  air  after 
a  hawk.  My  sister  has  another  pair  of  bau- 
tams,  but  they  are  not  like  miue;  they  are 
called  the  Hamburgs.  They  are  a  little  bit 
jarger  than  mine.  I  call  mine  Sambo  and 
Dinah.  I  hare  four  chickens  besides  my  ban¬ 
tams,  two  little  ones  and  two  large  ones. 

Your  niece,  Minnie  Palmer. 

Miami  Co.,  Kans. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  long  warned 
to  join  the  Horticultural  Club,  and  if  you  will 
accept  me  1  will  doso  now.  I  like  to  read  the 
letters  from  the  cousins.  My  brother  takes 
the  Rural.  1  like  to  raise  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  We  have  two  beds  of  pinks  that  pro¬ 
duced  thirty  different  shades  this  year.  I 
have  a  strawberry  patch  of  my  own.  We 
have  one  flg  tree.  I  tried  to  raise  some  pan¬ 
sies  this  year,  but  the  seed  did  not  come  up. 

Gibson  Co.,  Teiiu.  George  Fishk, 


£ tock  mtd  gouttry. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


THEY  are  pre-eminently  the  Cattle  for  the  Mas-es.  combining  Milk,  Cheese.  Butter  and 

Beef,  far  more  successfully  than  any  other  breed,— In  size  corresponding  with  Short-horns  and  Hereford  s 

THE  LARGEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA. 

Over  350  Choice  -Animals  to  select  from. 

We  make  our  own  selections  In  person.  In  Holland,  the  Garden  of  the  Netherlands,  where  this  breed  of 
Cattle  attains  the  highest  degp'O  of  perfection ,  trusting  to  no  eommi-sion  house  or  agent,  buylug  Trom  only 
tin-  best  and  most  reilatda  breeders,  ami  selecting  only  the  very  finest  in  their  herds. 

From  our  la*t  Importation  of  til)  head,  uot  aa  animal  until  now  has  been  offered.  Of  our  previous  im¬ 
portation  nearly  Jtkl  head  were  sold  In  *lx  week*.  which  should  be  a  guarantee  of  the  unusu  d  inducements 
offered.  No  buyer  sh'di  Id  rail  to  see  this  herd,  where  the  merits  of  each  cow  and  each  family  are  eter 
mined  by  actual  yearly  performance;  which  Is  the  only  true  standard  of  excellence  tn  this  herd  the  following 
nupunUieicd  milk. records  have  been  made. 

Hi  yearly  rn.-ord*,  from  13.UM  L>18o>J  pounds. 

-l  yearly  records,  of  threc-yctr-old  heifers,  trout  lUJindte  lion  pounds. 

9 yearly  records  or  iwo-year-ohl  heifers,  from  lO.dlJU  to  13,00u  pounds. 

Also  the  following  Butter  U  'cords  per  week: 

Cows,  3J  pounds.  19  p  'Uttds  la  uuuecs,  18  pounds  2  ounces. 

•1 -year-old,  15 pounds  8  ounces, 

2-year  olds.  14 pounds 4  ounces,  18  pounds  3  ounces,  10  pounds  1  ounces . 

23  months  old.  10  pounds  13^.  ounces, 

7  three-year  olds  averaged  Id  joumls  12  ounces 
10  heifers  22  to2G  months  old.  averaged  over  9  pounds. 

All  these  Butter  Records  but  one  wore  made  on  Winter  feed. 

Our  valuable  Illustrated  Descriptive  <  atalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  parties  nctua'ly  desiring  Information 
concerning  this  herd.  Our  business  facilities  and  extensive  Importations,  enable  us  to  offer  unusual  In¬ 
ducements  on  superior  animals 

CHOICE  niMBLETONUN  AND  CLYDESDALE  HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

[Please  mention  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  ] 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm,  -  -  SYRACUSE,  N  Y. 


$U$CflIannj«jS. 


POWDER 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  florsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  al  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Kumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


II. M.  ANTIION  Y.Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


tfSTFOR  SILK,  WOOL,  OR  COTTON. “©R 
DRESSES,  COATS,  SCARFS,  HOODS, 
YARN,  STOCKiNCS,  CARPET  RACS, 
RIBBONS,  FEATHERS,  or  any  fabric  or 
fancy  article  easily  and  perfectly  colored  (o  any 
shade.  Block,  Brown.  Green,  Blue,  Scarlet, 
Cardinal  Red.  Navy  Blue,  Soil  Brown,  Oll.e 
Green,  Terra  Cottu  and  20  other  best  colors 
Warranted  Fast  and  Durable.  Each  package  will 
color  one  to  fourlbo.  of  goods.  II’  you  have  r  ever 
used  Dyer  try  thene  once.  Yon  -will  be  delighted. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  n«  10  cents  and  any 
color  wanted  sent  post-paid.  24  colored  samples 
and  a  set  of  fancy  curds  sent  for  a  3c.  stamp. 

IV ELLS,  KICHABBSON  X  CO.,  Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD  and  SILVER  PAINT. 


Bronze  Paint.  Artists'  Black. 

Far  gilding  Fancy  Baskets,  Frames,  LnmpB. 
Chandeliers,  and  for  all  kinds  or  ornamcr.  -Ul  work- 
Equal  to  any  of  tbe  high  priced  kinds  and  only 
lOcts.  apuckago.nttho  d  niggUts.or post-paid  from 

WELLH,  KICHAKBbONV  “O..  “MJ-llngtan.Vt. 


Guaranteed  at  home. 

NHEPARD  BROW-,  Clt*. 
elnuult  and  kimMU  City. 


PAY 


$66 


a  week  it»  vourown  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
tree.  Address  B  Haij-mA  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  I'lIKE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  TIIE  WORLD. 


'  usiooo.  M 

CLYDESDALE  HOUSES,  rERCIIEUON  NORMAN 
HOUSES,  T HOTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 


Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
year*'  experience  in  breeding  und  Importing  laroe 
collections,  opportunity  of  comparing  dljT'rrnt  breeds, 
low  piicrs,  because  of  ej-lent  of  business  And  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogues  frets  Correspondence 
solicited 

POWEXiXi  BHOTHEMS, 
SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New  Yorker 


Shetland  Ponies. 

50  JUST  RECEIVED  IN  JANUARY.  ALL  COLORS. 
GENTLE  AND  KIND  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  FtlANCIM  II. 
KEl.i’H,  Livestock  Importer  amd  toiiiorter, 
1 7  and  1 }»  U ROADWAY,  N.  V.  City. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  Whitr-Hall,  Kentueky- 


PijerfUattCDttS. 


NEW  CARDS  FOR  I883I 

C  j '.Nrii.c  ht-rtilj  j.r  uiTt  tl  in  prvtl>  |M„,  I 
on  oil  KN4JIK1.  (  IILOMO  <.ur«K,*  •»  l 

kllltr,  Jii.i  oul,  IO  eU.  20  (JILT  jj,.  “ 
>’  DOE,  n«,d  tnrne*t  fornnf  Amt  plain,  i:,,-. 
k  TE.l Rl,  M  OIUI>S  Irnp'lW.  11  nw  riu- 
iHMtMHl  litirnl  ilruictts  !»Or.  12  SWISS 


KI/ORAIaS,  nniitr  mwrvil  t»v  limn!  mill  Honors, 

HpimI  Hoc.  for  iiovr  Album  of  8nmt>lrt  fur  AjfvnU.  Rf. 
tlur.-.l  I»r!ri.  I,UU  Ar.  YOII  .\K>V  HI  Nil.  Ns  ntltlnl  thU 
«Cfc»otu  Order*  promptly  llllcd.  I(iA>K  <  VltDS  nl 
wliolmlo.  SrKVWs  IlftftS.  X  ffl.  Northfonf,  f  orm. 


y  /\n  ElegantScriptTypc, 

beautiful  imported  ciinnno 
/ card  a,  10<:„  14  pk*.  %i.  !I0  pearl  hal 
^^yOeUtcclKcilea/ila  with  luppitleorner*. 


^AKotita'  Unr#.»llM»ni  conuli.luK  ailtha  Uttat 
r  Htyle*  of  Importn!  hcvul  4fiU*«  mil  ftftln  friuge 
ran!*,  w-ltli  iLluitfntoi!  pomlMii  lift  A  jutvat 
to  ajcautB,  i!*i».  f\ARD  MILtM*  Nnrthtoul 


■ 


*->  r'- 

^  M) ch  ttiHt!  non  Du  oooUilixlb  |Or.  II  pk».$l 
^  A«U,  inalr  f»0  pi*r  rout.  ml  forAgt'iil*' 

s'  Allium  of  tHiuuli'k,  Premium  I, hi  At.  ItUnk  (  ;inl.  m 
nliolt  ^ulf,  MHUHIOKIM  UtHttQHKfr.  Nurlhlom.l 


New  Stylus  Gold  Beve 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards, 
largest  varlery  aud  low. 
chromos  with  name  lOc., 

each  order.  jCLtsirog  Uuos.  &  Co., Clinton  vllle, Conn . 


DON’T  FORGET  Sh£I?vtV 

:\V  CARDS,  Inn  I  i.u*J  for  18b8,  Or  10e. 
li  |  ucLi(i  I.  All  Chromo*.  Tb#  lorrlloit  tsney  Jr.lg:,.  ever  .ceil. 
To  excel  In  ijunltty  U  our  aim.  Kxnwtii  new  «lyla ty m, 
fctmjJe  I  Junk  cl  t.  1  ,tyl, «,  Bevel  Edge  Imported  llntldoy 
end  Birthday  C'lrdt,  with  it-l  |.uge  II  111  .tinted  Premium 
l.i  t,  2 be.  'lutta  I  Oc-  f  V.  EATON  A  CO.  Nerthfurd,  C<mu, 


'led  Edge  and 
finest  quality, 
‘st  prices,  50 
a  present  with 


®e  ELDREDGE  v 

,  SEWJNG  M_ACHINE 

IT  tor  if  M 

A^0  BE  CONVINCED  THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 


Eldredge  s.m.co. 

New  York  8c  Chicago 


Implement;*  jwd  parftincvg 


Hairy  £ttpptic0 


$Ri,sc?nan,eou,$ 


Arabi’s  wife  has  not  gone  with  him  to  Cey¬ 
lon,  but  is  living  in  Paris. 

Senator  David  Davis  has  made  $50,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  speculating  in  Illinois 
real  estate. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  does  not  travel  free. 
The  transportation  expenses  of  his  party  from 
Louisville  to  Richmond  were  $550. 

Defaulting  Treasurer  Polk's  relatives,  being 
hurt  at  his  crime,  now  favor  the  idea  that  he 
isn’t  a  Polk  at  all.  As  the  new  story  runs, 
his  real  name  is  Marsh  Tate  ami  he  took  the 
name  of  Polk  after  his  adoption  by  the  ex- 
President.  The  Tates  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Justices  Bradley,  Matthews  and  Harlan,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  were  seen 
hanging  to  the  straps  of  a  three-eent  bobtail 
car  in  Washington  the  other  day.  All  the 
seats  were  occupied  by  colored  employ  dr  from 
the  Navy  Yard.  The  Justices  passed  up  tick¬ 
ets  and  played  conductors  for  the  workmen 
with  great  amiability. 


ft  F"  ftl T ft  can  nmv  grasp  a  fortune.  Out- 
S«  :a  fa  I  worth  #10  free.  Address  E.G. 

M  kill  I  \#Pudeoct&  Co.  .11 1  Barclay  St.,  N.Y. 

Gilt  Edge  Compliment  Cards,  with  name  and  ele- 
ganc  case,  loo. -  - 


We  found  that  in 
passing  the  ‘  A  CME  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  cf  Leveler  over 
twice,  it  not  only  broke 
and  crushed  the  lumps, 
but  it  pushed,  and  de¬ 
posited  them  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  and  depressions,  so 
that  the  beds  looked  as 
sm  oothly  m  ade  as  if  done 
with  spade  and  hoe.” 
{See  pa,ge  80  this  pa, per.) 


H  M.  Coox.  Meriden.  Coon. 
$72  A  W2  a  day  al  lir.me easily roadev  Costly 

v  Outfit  free.  Address  Tttinc  &  (jo.,  Augusta,  Me. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THR 


ESTABLISHED  1861.  NO  PATENT!  NO  PAY.' 

D  11  TIMI^TO  Stained  for  Mechanical  Devices, Com- 
1  1  ills  I  .1  E0,mrts-  Designs  and  Labels.  All  pre- 
,  f-.  “  Hmlnary  examinations  as  to  paten  tap 

blllty  of  Inventions  free.  Our  "Guide  for  Obtaining 
Patents  is  sent  free  everywhere.  Address  LOUIS 
BAGGER  a  CO.,  Solc’rs  uf  Patents,  Washington,  D  C 


Americans  should  use  no  other 
It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  Heaviest,  the  Cheaoesfc  and 
the  Best  Dairy  Salt  in  the  World 

WA  R RANTED  as  Purr  ns  ntiy  SALT  itt  the 
.Market. 

Dairy  Goods  Salted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Silt  took 
n  majority  Of  all  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair.  Milwaukee,  Dec  4-9.  1S84, 

.1.  \V.  DARKER,  .’•ec’y,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


REID’S 

i^CREAMERV 

=^§J*AI,WAVS  MAKE.'  t.liOD 

=5Tf  BUTTER. 
- 1 .  S1WIPLEST  AKq  BEST, 


Wfi  2.G  E  SEFtl.  VKTICT.ES.  -A 

i  9  I  B  ■  6  |  9  H  A  UTJFUL  FLORAL  CHBOMQ  CARDS 

laLjf  L  L  »»*«*«  «nd  mu  llluMtetw-J 

H**  Bonk,  to  wit  who  send  two 

H  J  a  I  :|  J3r.  stamp*  for  postage  and 
*SL  >1pn1iontb»Hpap<T. 

m  o,  rideout  &  CO.,  HEW  fOBH. 

Oend  asc.  to  Smith  ft  Co.,  Carrollton,  III.,  and  ob- 
K3  tain  a  recipe  that  will  preserve  for  years  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  syrups,  &c. 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Mwsl  tiroflhpaiKlrmni.ni.nl,  nKo 

Power  Workers,  Rutter  Print¬ 
ers,  Sid] >j'iug  Roses,  etc. 

„  DOC  POWERS. 

II  nte  for  1  / hiftntUtlCyi  ■>  •  /ne.t 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.  Pa.  L 


***  “  Mean  people*  take  advantage  of  their 
neighbors’  difficulties  to  annoy  them.”  Mean 
diseases,  such  as  piles,  rheumatism,  constipa¬ 
tion,  dyspepsia,  malaria,  lame  backs,  etc., 
take  advantage  of  people’s  exoosures  and  at¬ 
tack  them.  It  is  then  that  Kidney- Wort  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  field  and  by  its  timely  agency 
puts  to  rout  this  flock  of  evil  ailments.  It  is 
a  frieDd  in  need  and  therefore  a  friend  in¬ 
deed. — Adv. 


0W  YOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


.  D  E,4',GS\!  ,£GG8!J  FfJL'#*!* 

A  RECIPK  gL‘>  lug  lull  illrcctloas  for  pre^ervlnj?  Kcirs 
and  beeping  them  good  and  fresh  for  six  and  eight 
months,  this,  v .-.(h  the  standard  weight  or  number 
of  eggs  to  the  pound,  and  average  yield  per  annum 
of  the  different  specie^  of  fowls.  Will  be  sent  Co  anv 
address  on  receipt  of  $l Oft  and  two  3c  stamps.  Aci 
dress  Mrs.  J.K.  Eli,' le.  •  Rooky  side  I  arm, "Industry, pa. 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER 


Send  for  circular  deseribine  Inr.  -,t  improvements, 
MASON  <■  1  Hits,  Homer,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich- 


Seat  Estate 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


ilendld.' 3i  Latest  Style  ohroino  cards,  name.inc 
’remium  with3  pks.  E.  H.  Pardee.  New  Haven.  Ct 

\  New 1. 1  sili  C h ronio  Cards,  no  u  alike,  wicb  uam 
’  10c,  post  paid.  Gao.  I. Reed  .«  Co..  Nassau.  N 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

CREAMERY. 

Deep  set  ring,  without  Ice.  Perfect  refrig 
Included.  Suited  for  large  or  email 
dairies,  creameries,  or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  I  have  no 
agents  Send  for  elivulur. 
iff-  Agents  wanted. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN.  Warren.  Mass. 


Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country, 

•Worth  Dakota , 

Tributary  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 

.^('TIONAL  MAP  and  FULL  particulars 
muiled  I'  It  KE  lo  any  address  by 

II.  C.  DAVIS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 


(WEl'ilOLTil'H  PaTKNTJ 


^ubUcatton.s 


restores  with  the  gloss  and  freshness  of  youth,  faded 
or  gray  hair  to  a  natural,  rich-brown  color,  or  deep 
black,  as  may  be  desired.  By  its  use  light  or  red  hair 
may  be  darkened,  thin  hair  thickened,  and  baldness 
often,  though  not  always,  cured. 

It  checks  railing  of  the  hair,  and  stimulates  a  weak 
and  sickly  growth  to  vigor.  It  prevents  and  cures 
scurf  and  dandruff,  and  heals  nearly  every  disease 
peculiar  to  the  sculp.  As  a  Ladles’  Hut r  Dressing,  the 
Vigor  Is  unequalled  ;  It  contains  neither  oil  nor  dye 
renders  the  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  silken  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  Imparts  a  delicate,  agreeable,  and  lasting 
perfume. 

,  Ma  CL  P.  Bru  iikh  writes  from  Kirby,  O ,  July  3, 
is-fc, :  •  Last  fail  my  hair  commenced  falling  out,  and 
In  a  short  time  I  became  nearly  bald.  I  ti*ed  part  or 
u  bottle  of  Ayer  s  Ham  Vigor,  which  stopped  the  fall- 
ffi*  of  the  hair  and  started  a  new  groo  tli  I  have  now 
a  full  nead  of  hair  growing  vigorously,  ami  am  enn- 
vmceo  that  but-  for  lb-  use  of  your  preparation 
should  have  hewn  .-ntirelv  " 


Awarded’  Tilt  ST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
at  Melbourne  ExhibltUo,  1880. 

TV  a-  tnviird'  ’  (he  lir>-l  premium 

nt  the  Inteniutknizl  l.xlul  1 1  !•  >ti  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Is  hi.  audaiu  i-ted 
l*y  the  .1  iulgv-  ns 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
knife  in  use. 

Tt  is  tbc  BEST  KNIFE  n  the 

utrrld  local  /ftc/crd  fU'lll 


For  Quartet  k  Chorus  Choirs. 

A  Gne  collection  of  Quartets  and  Anthems  of  a  nove* 
auu  striking  character,  by  such  composers  as  Gounod 
Stainer,  Kubensteln,  Sullivan,  Rhetuberger,  Franz 
and  Schuherr,  in  all  about  rsj  pieces,  by  auoutic  noted 
musician*  Compiled  and  arranged  by  \V  M.  Kic  - 
ARDSON  and  J.  E.  Bcmmss.  The  solo  singers  are  well 
remembered.  Price,  #125. 


Rural  Retreat 


•r nrlcl  tOCUl  /nr/.rf  IloJU  Pule.  to 
cut  down  nni"  Orntuelc,  to  Ctlt  r-.ri.- 
etntlte  for  feed,  lo  cut  ;  or  for 
ditchtn  r  in  tnui>he*.  aud  lms  no 
•  qua]  for  outMnir  ?•  n-lkuc  from  the 
silo.  ICY  IT.  • 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  onij-  by 

niT£r  Pfl  East  Wilton, 

J..U.S.A. 

Sawing  Made  Easy 

With  the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw  ! 


I  his  tract,  known  as  "  RUItA !,  11  KIRK  AT,"  con 
tains  l,5ouiicres,  a.K.i of  which  I*  meadow  land  worili 
S  im  per  acre;  Jojacresof  Improved  lot-land.  lot  acres 
wood  land,  abounding  In  oak.  hickory  and  pine  tim¬ 
ber  the  balance  improved  land.  In  good  heart- the 
''hole  forming  n  tract  of  laud  known  to  be  one  of 
lb  best  farin»  la  Snuthsldo  Virginia. 

lucre  are  two  st reams  running  through  the  farm; 
artonliug  abundant  water  power  for  ninnufactu- Ing 
purposes.  This  farm.  In  Its  present  condition,  will 
produce  from  700  fo  i.Mii  pomid«  of  tobacco  to  tne 
acre— from  10  to  3U  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
fioiu  Si  to  lfJO  bushels  of  earn  per  nerc.  Ml  the  bulld- 
mg,  in  good  repair  ami  aulflcleflr  for  rami  purposes. 

I  he  location  K  healthy  and  desirable;  convenient  to 
schools  ami  Churches,  with  a  nrlghborbood  unsur- 
passed.  To  the  Hportsmail  this  farm  is  inviting, 
abounding  In  game  or  every  description.  Tea  North¬ 
ern  capitalist  wno  w  slies  a  delightful  climate  anil 
paying  Investment,  tills  place  offers  every  attraction. 

I  lie  whole  can  lie  bought  for  gHO.OOOi  one-lialf  cash, 
balance  1,  ’J  anil  S  years.  Knr  further  Information, 
apply  to  G.  T.CKAI.I.K,  Hlncks &  Vf  hltes  Post-office 
Nottoway  Co.  Va. 


Dobson  s  Universal 

BANJO  INSTRUCTOR 


The  Banjo  Is  getting  to  be  quite  a  fashionable  In 
strumenc  and  deservedly  So,  lu  its  present  improved 
form  Messrs.  H.  C.  Sc  ix.  C.  Douson  luive  provltjcd  lu 
th  s  new  instructor  all  that  Is  needed,  including  -- 
bright  I.eeU.  Jigs,  Hornpipes,  Walk-rounds,  Wallr.es, 
roikas  and  Scuottisches  and  ft  popular  songs 

Price,  #1  .OO. 


Fur  .ale  by  Jlariluarr  .Hrrrhuut.  aiufrt 


costumes  simple  and  not  expensive  By  k.  a  an- 
D®j®  Price  05  cts..  or  Hfi  per  dozen. 
iJAwvimV^  CHOI  It,  iDl.co,)  for  Choirs,  and 
the  1‘fcLlt  l,E»,  (if  cts.i.  both  bv  Ur  W  O.  Per- 
Kb's,  for  Singing  Classes,  an?  the  newest  and  best 
books  of  the  kind. 

OLIVER  OITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H,  DlfjjON  it  CO.,  -  CT  lictOADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


on  James  River,  Va..,  In  a  Norther 
settlement  Illustrated  circular  fron 
J.  P.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Va. 


|\|  11  K^T  ^  m  g  ...  y  get  iu..  m  uuation  about 
’  I  V/IYO  >.'..r  7  pci  *  ill.  farm  mort- 

gages,  u  years  erpenencel 

‘•.^u0  v'ed  :  ,,c,t  1"‘"I'vr  |"B-  j.  B. Watkins  &  Co. 

.AHrcuLt,  Kmhhis,  .tijlI  V4i  finMdw<yf  Yuits 


\  hnv  IS  VC: i  r-  Old  can  s  iwlog'  fnst  ti  ll  rat,.  Mu 
Mi  rray.  Ten  I'l.'c.  Mli  ii  um.  vm  nun  I.  pi, ttii). 
'In;  MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAW  !  - 1  oil  a 

,  inch  login  2  mhotles  1  t  o  >-.t»  ingb Into  suitnb’, 
l.-ngths  for  family  stove-wood,  '.r.dall  *.'rtsot  log-cut- 
tlng,  it  Is  peerlr-ss  ami  nmiwd.d  \  grral  hvI.i- 
I  ••  lM»r  hoi!  nt  •»*«••  % ,  Spot  on  Trinl 

]|lnHtruK*ii  (  itiiilctfHi  Pri'p,  v«.i  \»  n  wn  j>‘. 

oYWu'"\th  ‘  P‘»’  Mr>N  K  Lir.BTNlXO 

SAW  i  t).,  |  G3  Iff* nil*’  (til  Si»pci.  I’liifAgv,  111. 


WE  WA.XTlUliMfBOOK  H.iMN 

s  *beu.  SHERM  i.N>  Brut  N  .  Kook 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


-Agricultural,  Grazing,  Fruit  and  Timber, 
n  Ky,  and  Tenn.  Also,  Chattauooga  Cltv 
1  roper ty  For  catalogue  send  green  stamp 
OWN,  132  Y’lne  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I  tvoulcin  l  f.e  i cith/tuS  them  ir  th  w  *i  a  pH! 
■y  ettml  me  of  neurulyta  of  n  gears  stamJiuo. 
Joseph  Snld-r.  Fixleus  Pa  ,  *1,  jan  .  n 

~Cm.c.  b  zr/v  s  off  s  ~ 


SUMMIT  STOVE -PIPE  SHELf 


Inprotfd  F\lrn,lon  Jo«l  lYt.nlei. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 
#110.00  mnilr  b.r  one 
Agent  in  titty -alx;  «l«y ». 

l  ull  p.rileiiUr.  »ud  lot*  «f  k#  at* 
o-paru,  al.owine  ^alok  S«le*  ut  l»ote 
I’nnm.  free.  Frtiqht  or  fluxing 
•  Sav^r.  1>.  Anenti I.  Ailii-W».  ouee 
*nd  secure  choice  trmu>ry  f>e<‘. 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  4  CO.. 

mciNJiATI,0.,*  hA.Ysis  mi,«i 


C£L£RY &  CHAMOMILE  PILLS. 

ADE  PREPAftec  f  .rr/?rjjir  to  cure  - 

®  mU-  cc  -vf  HEADACHE^  *u  K» «w/ 
NEURALGIA  NERVOUSNESS!  I 
4“**^'*°  DYSPEPSIA .  /#i 


NEW  SPAPKlta  AND  MAGAZINE* 

lend  (>  cents  for  catalogue*  of  3,u0t>  newsnanV 
ind  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Club  Ratea 

Agents  wanted  nt  every  P.  o, 

_ HI_A^_K>lNVON.  P.  M . ,  Dwight.  Ill. 


NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL, 

(  MATTH  EW’S  PATENT. ) 

Buy  the  hest  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANLTM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

v.tggrr.  jjn.  Conn.,  U,  S.  A. 


I  FAC-S1MU.E  S1SVATURE  ON  EVERY  g0x,  ( 

rouiain  no  upturn,  quimuti,  o.  oliki  harmrnf 
elrug,  and  arc  highly  recommended. 


Swayue’s  PUIs  —  Iniporrutit  to  the  Sick. 
Symptoms  indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death!  Symptoms  are,  impure 
blood,  costlveneas.  Irregular  aopeme,  headache,  *  .or 
belching,  soreness  In  back,  breast  and  side,  heart 
ptftlus,  gtdn  ness,  bad  color  to  stools  and  urine,  hot 
“J1  «;;lil  seiisadons,  yellow  sk:„  ‘Sss  aYNK  s 
Kii.1.8  cure  hv  gently  irmovlng  all  corrupt  matter 
and  uourl siting  the  system  2i  cents,  bo* 

KWUe  i  s’TruMiffKS'K*  . . . .  "a 


fj  |  "  uusiiunaon  Lru;LTum<\:xl  or  money  vct\iuil&\  The 

/  15°***’  "'"I*  ariJ  Durable  Washer  in  Ihe  >vorl  l. 

I  I  lIlLS  UO-VV:l' c,uly  ni!u'hiua  that  will  »-<«*»  pc//,  .-.Ty  clean  u  tthim)  rut- 
l  Buy.  Can  be  used  in  any  sir.,  d  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  anothc- 
ACS  ,5  moUiWlt-  Ko  Simple  and  Ca/y  to  operate  th«  most  delientt 
,  ..  ,lluty  ohil,i  cau  l?'>  Oto  work.  M-glo  of  Galvanized  Iron,  ai’l 

T  tSu" [y  \  7  te  t!,°  "  *!<1  Ulat  haft  K«*hbt*r  Hu i»d.,  Ja  ,iK. 
•  — i.'U.cU  L)rtv,  :it  t,”2  kreAing or  buttons  and  injury  f  *  cUHlo  - 

AGENTS  WANTED  Vv l,r7c,ri-  i^t-urrhv.iis.oo. 

,  ,  „  ’  1  V  "hlllLU  Airehts*  smi  fVy.  #3.50.  C.  A!-o  the  -vl,- 

-rated  KI’Y  sTONK  IVKlM.i'KS  at  MunnfacttinHv’  lowest  price, 

i  ci  this  l«ivr.  Address  EKIE  M  ASlll.B  t  o.,  I  x-i,-.  »»». 


ED  *T|RTWnERE  to  sell 

LU  Uiebci-l’antUyKnU- 

*“‘*1.  WilJ  kirA  a  p.ilr  of 

»lt  a  steal  Yart"ty~Jf'xancy^ 
-  alw  -.vs  a  ready  market,  Seud 
.vnris  to  tne  Twonihly  Knittinw 
It£  Tmtuect  Street,  Boston,  .Musa. 


tine  MtU’ltino  ever  Invented.  *u.  a  lKur 
U  aUl “d- *9^ coi*‘ l*1*-**- ^ 

work  for  which  there  is 

fcrdrcnUraDii*. 

Machine  Co 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $ia  free.  RIDEOUT  &  co 
10  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. 

JOHKSOtf’S  AN0IIVMK  LIMMKAT  wUl  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  tcrrlblo  dlswasos,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  Of  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  malL  Item  *  d«!av  a  moment.  Prevention  if 
bettor  V:  m  c«jr%  I.  a  J  »•*»<*»  A  ho..,**,  Vav* 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  J  ahko  with  name,  li)e 
Postpaid.  G.  L.  Rkbu  4  Co,,  Nassau,  v,  y. 


COLLECTION  OF 


SEEDS:-* 


GreatAmerican 


WM 

■ 'Company  ■ 


KEEP  THE  SYSTEM 


A  (H) ARROWING  TALE, 


regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  and  look  well. 
It  la  better  than  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives.  Un 
like  them,  tt  does  not  elek 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladles  and  chll 
dren  like  It.  Try  a  25  cent 
box  and  yon  will  be  sure 


A  reason  given  why  a  piano  was  not  saved 
at  a  fire  was  because  none  of  the  fireman  could 
play  on  it. 

Fond  Mother:  “  Is  blowing  a  French  horn 
likely  to  result  in  in  jury  to  my  boy?”  Doc¬ 
tor:  “Yon  can  wager  it  is,  ma’am,  if  he 
blows  it  near  us,  and  we  catch  him.” 


i«  adopt  It  as  a  fumlly  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Drmrvlsts 


One  Experience  from  Ittnny. 

I  had  been  sick  and  miserable  so  long  and  had 
caused  my  husband  so  much  trouble  and  expense  no 
one  seemed  to  know  what  ailed  me,  that  1  was  com¬ 
pletely  disheartened  ami  dlsconrugcd.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  I  g  it,  a  hot  le  of  H  p  Bitters  und  used  them 
unknown  to  my  family.  I  soon  began  to  Improve 
and  gained  bo  fast  that  my  husband  and  family 
thought  It  Strange  and  nn natural,  but  when  I  told 
them  What  nnd  helped  roe,  they  said.  'Hurrah  for 
Hop  Bitters!  long  may  they  prosper.-  The  Mother. 

Ladv  liRAtrrmnns.  -  'adieu,  you  cannot  make  fair 
skin,  rosy  checks  mid  sparkling  eyes  with  all  the 
oosrnettc*  of  France  or  beau  tillers  Of  the  world, 
while  In  poor  health,  and  nothing  will  give  you  such 
rich  blood,  good  health,  strength  and  beauty  as  Hop 


2. — But  he  finds  there  are  more  points  than 
one,  and  precious  sharp  ones  too. — [Boys  of 
England.] 


1  — A  short-sighted  bill-poster  fancies  that 
he  has  discovered  a  good  point  on  which  to 


will  deserve  tha  repu¬ 
tation  of  former  years 
by  the  continued  ad¬ 
dition  of  all  the  em¬ 
bellishments  and  im¬ 
provements  that  costly 
and  skilled  artisans 
can  produce. 

Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues,  with  elegant 
and  varied  styles,  sent 
free  to  all  applicants. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


32>£  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
__  of  Horse. 

-/mull rfF  capacity  of 

SHELLER 

wkI/  30  bushels  pr  hour. 


J.  ESTEY  &  CO. 

firm  tli-boro.  Vt. 


Embraces  every  desirable  ^velty  of  MANUAL 
the  season,  fully  described  In  _ _ 


me  season,  -  _  - - . 

nf  EVERYTHING  forthe 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CART  MADE  for  Business  or 
Pleasure. 

EIGHT,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

Three  styles,  welching  from  85  to  100  pounds.  Prices 
from  £50  to  £100.  Over  2,000  In  use  nnd  all  speak  In 
the  highest  praise  of  them. 

FULLY  WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

SYRACUSE  CART  CO.. 

Syracuse,  .  Y 


h  for  1  888.  contain?  PETER  HENDERSON’S 
vistti  Instructions  on  VlWablt  and  F/owtr  Cut- 
making  it  a  condensed  Gardening  Book.  Having 
ie  latest  information  known  to  the  author  of  l*ar- 
lug  for  Profit."  Mailed  free  on  application. 
least  stott  in  hot  faftr  you  sole  tins'). 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

New  York. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St 


any  previous  year:  and  more  than  have 
ever  been  imported  and  bred  by  any 
other  man  or  firm  during  their  entire 
business  career. 

jagf-In  these  statements  grade  horses 
are  not  lnclmlcd  to  swell  numbers  or 
mislead. 

Come  ami  see  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing  and  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  denot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn.  )|t«  « 

Dated  Sept,  i,  rSSz.  Send  for  Catalogue  , 

pnn  TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas. 
L  M  Gibbs,  106  Sycamore  St.,  CltFtl  O.,  .W  W.  R. 

A  Y..  418  River  St.,  Troy, ,N.  Y. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Unoccupied 

Territory. 


St ,  Syracuse, 


•A-gri- 

cultur 


IMPROVEDi EVAPORATORS g 


Evaporate  MAPLE  SAP  taster  and  with 
leas  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known,  conse¬ 
quently  make  lighter  colored  and  higher 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

entlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  thorn  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  are  Bad . 
Their  Use  Saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  ao  Safe  Tor  Ladles  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Th  ree  Styles,  weighing  l'rom  90  lbs  to  160  lbs. 
Prices  from  $55,00  to  980  00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 
(Established  l»32.)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


flavored  sugar.— 
Send  postal  for 
circulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


Good  News 

TO 

LADIES! 


The  “ACHE"  subjects  the  soil  to  the  ac' ton  of  a  f  *  J [S® £ pP Jju shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
Tit  ru  i  tut  process  of  double  rows  ofhTtBb  ‘omL  lions  of  ^ cruabing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground 
give  i hi niciifwf*  culling  power#  lbu0  tbo  •  ^  »  g»ii#»nnil  tin*  biunc  (iinc«  Hie  culirt  iidhCOcc 

on,j  thoroughly  DitIv6Pi7.iiiff  the  goil  urc  perform!  ti  n  i  ■  uunrrittllv  utlapictl  to  luverted  sod  und 

SB&  - cum 

Vat  Highly  commended  by .Stifle  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  r^nt  improvement ^  f^^implemeut  Uke’the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 

C  J8S  tb‘  “•  ^ 

planting,  will  inor«a«>  th,  yield  from  Fit*  to  Ten  Dollar,  per  Acre. 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  doe.  not  keep  the  “ACME"  fo>  “ale.  don’t  let  him  1 P»>“  ®|  “. 
inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuring  joatU^be^as  .omethlng  l  ,  b ’ 

SSfS  W  -MS  We  d0”’t  a,k  ,or 

money  or  Note  witil  after  jou  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm.. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44 


Gel  np  Club*  for  our  CELEBRATED  TF.AS  and 
COf  fees  nn  '  secure  a  Iwsutlful  WO.SS-ROnK  or 
GOLD-BAND  TEA-8  KT  (M  pi  cesl.  our  own  Ini- 
5:, nation.  One  of  these  bekutlfo!  China  tea-sets 
given  awuy  to  the  party  svuolng  a  dub  fur  $*.  his 

Is  the  greatest  Inducement  ever  nffowl  Send  tn. 
your  orders  nnd  «nj*y  4»  cup  of  GOOD  TEA  or  COK; 
PEE.  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HANDSOME 
CHINA  TEA -SET.  No  hunibilK  Uood  Ten*  »ie,  *&-, 
atul  10c.  per  pound .  Excelled  Tt  as  Jta.  aud  60c  ,  .and 
very  bust  from  65c.  to  :Kc.  When  ordering  be  sure 
and  mention  wb»t  kind  of  Teas  you  want-wbether 
Oolong,  Mixed.  Japan,  Imperial.  \  oung :  Hyson,  Gun 
powder  nr  English  Breakfast  "  c  arc  the  oldt  stand 
largest  Tea  Company  In  the  busbies*  1  h«j  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment  Yor  full  purtlou 


BEEIMIG,  FE0NEFIELD  &  00,’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs, it  will  turn  dogs, 
nigs,  poultry  aa  well  as  the  most  vldoua  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  Jt  1b  just  the 
fence  for  farm  era.  gardeners,  stock-raisers,  and  rail 
roads :  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  rust  proof  paint  it  will  last  a  me- 
time.  It  ie  eupnrter  to  boards  in  every  repect,  and  far 
bettor thau  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  Ha  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wkau  itsuir  Into  favor.  The  Sxdo- 
wicu  gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  lightness, 
strength  and  durability.  Wealso  make  the  BEST  and 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  Keiv-opeh- 
in  g  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  )  trice  list  and 
particulars  address  .  ,  .  , 

■>  Sedgwick  Bros-,  Blcbmoud,  lnd. 


Claims  to  be  the  seldom  failtfO  f^riGor  all  •Icknosscii 
of  Hornes  Cattle,  SuHne  or  litultry  Furthermore,  It 
wllllMBKASK  TlY.tV.XI.)  .11-  M  UK  AND  BUTTUt  In  tjUul. 
tlty  and  quality  over  20  per  cent.;  fulteus  on  one 
fourth  i  kes  VEKb.  If  ai  yearn  uf  iH>intJarity.  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearlv  sales,  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  us,  are  sufflclcMi 
endorsement).  In  behalf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  a* 
the  best,  such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  foi 
our  book  of  particulars,  free. 

Try  one  pack.  Price,  15  cents,  postage  paid 

y  F.  A.  MILLER.  Philadelphia.  Pm  Proprietor. 

In  writing  please  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MTTPTfl  12c.  Mascot  Waltz  and  r.  other  PpPula[™: 
M  \  cal  and  instrumental  pieces  l  ull  *l*e  best 
ill  U  u  lu  paper,  only  12c.  In  stamps,  would  cost  $-  at 
any  muslcstore.  Woodward  & Oo., 81V Broadway,  N . 


■ 


Vol  XLII.  No  1724 


NEW  YORK,  FEB.  10,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTO . 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian 


of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


^enJsmari. 

urn  animal,  portraits. 

ANGUS  -  ABERDEEN  POLLED  COW 
CLARISSA,  AND  BULL  SIR  EUSTACE 

Y ears  ago  a  gentleman  who  had  had  a  large 
experience  in  breeding  cattle  in  Australia 
made  to  the  writer  a  statement  which  at  this 


time  seems  to  have  been  prophetic.  He  said, 
“  There  is  in  my  old  home  (Scotland)  a  breed 
of  cattle  which  you  Americans  have  entirely 
overlooked,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the 
black  Polled  Angus  Cattle  will  be  much 
sought  after  by  the  great  ranch-owners  of  the 
Far  West,  and  will  command  higher  figures 
than  any  other  imported  stock.  I  thought,  in 
my  ignorance,  that  the  speaker  was  a  *'  little 


off,”  and  was  probably  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  some  old  hornless  stock  his  father 
had  in  the  Highlands.  Since  then  I  have  had 
some  experience  and  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
this  most  valuable  breed,  and  I  acknowledge 
my  former  error  and  am  prepared  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  injustice  of  it.  Half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  however,  very  little  was  known  here  of 
the  merits  of  the  black-polled  cattle. 


Prior  to  1878,  when  Mr.  McCombie,  of  Tilly 
four,  and  Sir  George  Macpberson  Grant,  of 
Ballindalloch,  sent  representatives  of  their 
respective  herds  to  the  great  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion,  very  little  was  known  in  this  country  of 
polled  cattle,  but  the  success  then  achieved 
«nri  the  favorable  comments  then  made  by  the 
press  and  breeders  of  Europe  attracted  the 
attention  of  American  cattle  men.  Smce 
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ANGUS-ABERDEEN  POLLED  COW  CLARISSA,  4584— FROM  LIFE— FIG.  57, 
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then  the  demand  for  black  Polled  Angus  has 
steadily  increased,  and  now  the  supply  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
some  of  the  herd-owners  iu  Scotland  have 
even  expressed  the  belief  that  a  “pool”  had 
been  formed  by  the  Americans  to  buy  every 
polled  animal  in  the  “  Land  o’  Cakes.”  This 
is  hardly  true,  but  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  by 
those  who  have  access  to  the  figures,  that 
during  1882  quite  as  many  Polled  Angus  were 
imported  as  of  all  other  beef  breeds  combined. 
Breeders  of  fine  stock  generally  are  alive  to 
the  importance  of  using  only  the  best,  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Whitridge,  of  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  the  importer  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  whose  likenesses  are  given  at  Figs.  57 
and  58,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  has, 
at  great  trouble  and  expense,  procured  the 
best  representatives  of  the  finest  herds  in 
Scotland.  They  were  purchased  for  Mr. 
Whitridge  by  Mr.  C.  Macpherson  Campbell, 
brother  of  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  of 
Ballindalloch,  and  were  selected  with  a  view 
of  having  the  two  premier  families  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  Erica  and  Pride,  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  their  best  types. 

Our  first- page  cut  shows  Clarissa  (4534)  a 
heifer  of  great  promise.  She  is  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Indigo  Grace  family;  dam,  Maid  of 
Orleans  2d  (1177),  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Mc- 
Combie,  of  TilJyfour,  a  cow  of  immense  sub¬ 
stance.  Clarissa’s  sire  was  Young  Viscount 
(736),  an  undefeated  animal,  acknowledged  by 
judges  of  cattle  to  be  the  best  bull  of  the 
breed  ever  seen.  Sir  George  Grant  paid  225 
guineas  for  him — the  highest  price  ever  given 
for  a  polled  bull  up  to  that  time,  so  says  Mr. 
James  MacDonald  in  his  History  of  Polled 
Cattle.  In  the  light  of  recent  events  this 
price  looks  very  low.  In  this  heifer  is  com¬ 
bined  the  blood  of  the  Ericas  and  Prides,  un¬ 
questionably  the  greatest  families  of  the 
breed.  She  won  two  first  prizes  as  a  yearling 
before  leaving  Scotland. 

At  the  head  of  Mr.  Whitridge’s  herd  at  his 
farm  “Glen  Cairn,”  is  the  Erica  bull  “Sir 
Eustace  ”  (2339)  from  the  herd  of  Sir  George 
Grant.  He  is  represented  at  Fig.  58  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  beef-making  bulL  He  has 
an  excellent  masculine,  well-formed  head, 
good  crest,  deep  breast  and  wide,  massive 
brisket;  loins  deep  and  strong;  quarters  long, 
level  and  wide,  and  he  stands  on  very  short 
legs,  strong  and  muscular  above  the  knee  and 
hock  and  very  fine-boned  below.  Sir  Eus¬ 
tace’s  sire  was  Sir  Maurice  (1319)  dam  Elfin 
(3795)  by  Elcho  (595)  a  famous  Erica  bull  now 
in  the  herd  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Airlie.  Sir  Maurice,  of  the  Fivie  Flower 
family,  was  first  prize-winner  in  the  two- 
y ear-old  class  in  Highland  Society’s  show  at 
Dumfries,  and  has  been  second  and  once  third 
in  the  aged  class  at  the  Highland  Society’s 
meetings,  besides  gaining  all  possible  first 
prizes  at  the  local  cattle  shows.  The  get  of  Sir 
Maurice  was  very  successful  at  the  Fall  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  1S82  in  Scotland,  there  being 
scarcely  one  of  any  importance  at  which  they 
did  not  appear  as  winners.  Sir  Eustace  also 
did  credit  to  his  sire  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
winning,  this  Autumn,  the  silver  cup  offered 
by  the  Baltimore  County  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  best  bull  of  the  beef  breeds;  and 
also  a  cup  at  the  fair  held  at  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  for  the  best  bull  of  the  beef  breeds 
under  two  years  old.  The  Ericas  are  regarded 
by  many  as  the  best  family  of  Polled  Angus 
iu  Scotland,  and  in  October  last  at  Lord 
Airlie’8  sale,  the  Erica  cow  “Emerald” 
brought  the  round  sum  of  500  guineas.  Sir 
Eustace  is  half  brother  to  Sir  Evelyn  reserved 
in  the  Ballindalloch  herd  as  a  stock  bull.  w.H. 

- *-*--• - 

THE  VALUE  OF  “IMPROVED”  LIVE¬ 
STOCK. 


HON.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


The  live-stock  of  civilized  man  includes  all 
domesticated  animals — quadrupeds,  fish  and 
fowl.  Excepting  the  dog,  cat,  etc.,  they  are 
used  for  flesh,  clothing  and  motive  power.  To 
speak  of  the  value  of  improved  stock  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  some  animals 
are  more  valuable  than  others  of  the  same 
genus,  species  or  family.  This  superior  value 
is  found  in  the  individuals  of  these  divisions, 
and,  in  addition,  improvement  may  be  made 
upon  them  by  selection,  food,  shelter  and  ju¬ 
dicious  breeding.  A  single  example  will  Il¬ 
lustrate  my  meaning.  Do  we  wish  to  produce 
beef?  Then  we  must  select  the  breed  that 
takes  on  flesh  and  fat  of  the  best  quality,  in 
the  shortest  time;  and  then,  following  the 
laws  of  health,  we  must  use  generous  feed  and 
shelter.  In  breeding,  however,  the  taste  for 
the  beautiful  is  not  to  be  ignored,  and  hence 
form,  size  and  color  assume  importance. 

FIRST  QUALITIES  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS. 

The  first  quality  of  animals  bred  for  food  is 
great  assimilating  power — the  capability  of 
converting  food  into  flesh  more  readily  than 
other  breeds.  Thus  the  Short-horn  breeders  con¬ 
tend  that  a  given  quantity  of  food  will  make 
more  beef  in  that  animal  than  in  any  oth¬ 
er  of  the  cow  kind.  Another  first-rate  quality 


is  early  maturity;  for,  as  a  great  portion  of 
all  the  food  of  animals  goes  to  keep  up  the  vi¬ 
tal  heat  and  the  wasting  tissues  of  the  body, 
it  iB  important  that  the  animal  should  develop 
its  whole  capacity  of  flesh  production  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  So  the  Short  horn, 
which  takes  on  2,000  pounds  of  flesh  in  three 
years,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  scru  b 
which  takes  five  years  to  mature  and  reach 
the  same  weight.  The  gain  by  the  improved 
stock  is  the  total  expenditure  of  food  thus 
saved  for  two  years  in  maintaining  heat  and 
the  tissues,  as  well  as  the  making  of  more  flesh 
for  a  given  sum  of  feed.  Another  of  the 
first  quality  is  that  the  animals  to  be  eaten 
should  take  on  fat  most  where  it  is  most  valu¬ 
able.  Thus  the  rumps  and  tenderloins  are  more 
valuable  than  the  shoulders  and  necks;  and 
the  rounds  are  preferable  to  the  fore-legs. 
Other  prime  qualities  are  health  and  vigor, 
ability  to  resist  cold  and  heat  and  diseases. 
Minor  qualities  are  size,  form  and  color, 
which  are  to  be  indulged  in  subordination  to 
the  highest  qualities. 

THOROUGHBREDS. 

As  a  general  law  running  through  all  ani¬ 
mal  life,  “like  begets  like;”  and  yet  there  is 
another  law  of  nature  which  admits  of  “sport¬ 
ing”  or  variety;  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
improvement,  but  all  the  races  would  main¬ 
tain  the  one  dead  level  of  their  original  type. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  subject 
whether  ull  the  species  came  of  the  original 
genus,  or  all  of  the  families  of  the  same  species. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  claim  that 
certain  types,  good  or  bad,  are  more  apt  to  be 
reproduced  from  maintaining  the  blood  of 
those  types  unraixed  with  other  types;  iu 
other  words,  pure  or  thoroughbreds.  The 
long  experience  of  the  most  sagacious  breed¬ 
ers  is  opposed  to  mixed  bloods  as  the  means 
of  improvement,  because  the  progeny  of  the 
two  or  more  types  used,  bend  always  to  fall 
back  to  the  original  types. 

“  SPORTING”  in  wild  life 
is  very  rare,  and  the  return  to  the  original 
type  is  almost  sure ;  now  and  then  you  may 
find  a  white  crow;  but  the  return  to  the  black 
is  certain.  Under  man’s  manipulation,  when 
the  surroundings  are  continually  changed 
sporting  or  variation  is  very  common;  but  I 
imagine  that  climate,  food  and  shelter  being 
the  same,  but  little  is  the  chance  of  new 
fixed  types.  It  is  frequently  said,  and  I 
have  said  so,  that  the  Short-horns  manip¬ 
ulated  by  the  Collinses  and  Bates  were  a 
mixed  breed;  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain 
proof.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  proofs  of 
the  Short-horns  existing  long  before  their 
day ;  and  whether  the  original  type  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Dutch  cattle  and  improved  by 
them,  or  whether  those  crosses  once  mingled 
with  the  Short  horns,  were  bred  out  and  the 
original  type  restored,  is  not  susceptible  of 
proof;  but  it  has  a  preponderance  of  testimony 
and  reasoning  in  its  favor. 

IMPROVEMENT  UPON  ORIGINAL  TYPES. 

It  is  safest,  then,  to  select  the  types  best 
suited  for  the  climate  and  food  and  ends  de¬ 
sired,  and  then  by  the  selection  of  the  best  of 
any  type  to  advance  it.  Thus  beef  may  be 
improved  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  wool 
and  mi'k  also  advanced  by  proper  selection, 
food  and  shelter.  1  conclude  by  saying  that 
“  improved  stock”  is  a  reality,  and  shall  defer 
further  discussion  to  a  future  article. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  IMPROVED  CAT¬ 
TLE  FROM  DYING  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 


Having  resided  some  little  time  at  the 
South,  and  been  engaged  in  filling  orders  for 
improved  stock  of  various  kinds  for  that  re¬ 
gion  ever  since  the  year  1842,  I  have  been 
taught  how  animals  should  be  treated  there 
which  came  from  the  North. 

With  respect  to  cattle,  they  should  be  kept 
up  in  a  cool  stable  during  hot  and  even  rather 
warm  weather,  not  only  through  the  day,  but 
also  at  night,  with  the  exception  that  a  little 
before  and  after  both  sunset  and  sunrise, 
they  may  be  suffered  to  take  an  hour’s  exercise 
or  so  in  a  clean,  dry  yard.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known,  but  my  Southern  friends  have 
told  me,  that  to  be  exposed  to  a  heavy  dew  at 
night,  was  as  pernicious  as  to  a  fiery  son  by 
day,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  was  the  torment 
from  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  insects,  from 
which  they  could  be  tolerably  well  guarded 
in  a  darkened  stable.  Their  feed  should  be 
cultivated  grasses,  wheat  and  rye  straw  just 
as  the  heads  are  beginning  to  blossom,  oats 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  corn-stalks 
commencing  to  silk,  or  with  green  ears,  Am¬ 
ber  Cane  and  other  sorghum  well  headed  out. 
Be  careful  when  these  «re  cut  to  carry  to  the 
stable  to  soil  the  cattle,  that  no  weed  of  any 
kind  is  mixed  with  the  fodder.  T  wo  quarts  or 
so  of  wheat  bran,  with  a  pint  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  nights  and  mornings,  are  also  excellent 
for  keeping  the  bowels  in  good  order,  and  as¬ 
sisting  in  a  better  digestion  of  the  other  food. 
Unless  a  lump  of  Liverpool  or  other  rock  salt 


is  kept  constantly  in  the  feed  box  for  the  an¬ 
imals  to  lick  from  as  much  as  they  crave,  an 
even  to  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  fine  salt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  should  be 
mixed  either  in  the  evening  or  morning  mess 
of  bran.  To  this  may  be  added  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  pure  wood  ashes,  and  once  a  week  a 
tablespoonful  of  sulphur  if  the  least  costive¬ 
ness  is  shown.  The  water  must  be  pure,  and 
of  it  the  cattle  should  have  all  they  will 
drink  morning,  noon  and  night.  It  Is  better 
to  water  them  half  an  hour  or  more  before 
feeding,  rather  than  after  it. 

No  Northern  cattle  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
roam  out  in  the  field  during  April,  or  May, 
to  December,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  best  not  to  allow  them  to  do  so  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  lest  they  should  pick 
up  injurious  weeds,  or  drink  impure  water. 

No  cattle  should  be  taken  South  from  the 
North  above  the  36th  degree  of  latitude;  that 
is,  from  over  six  months  to  a  year  old,  except 
from  a  high,  hilly  or  mountainous  region. 
Older  animals  than  these  do  not  acclimate 
nearly  so  well,  and  the  reason  is,  that  when 
removed  from  a  cooler  to  a  hotter  climate, 
the  pulsation  increases  largely  at  first,  and 
this  brings  on  a  high  fever,  or  some  other 
dangerous  disease.  Cattle  should  always  be 
taken  South  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
the  forepart  of  February,  then  as  Spring 
comes  on  they  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
safely  accomodating  themselves  to  the  change 
of  climate.  It  is  almost  certain  death  to  serd 
grown  cattle  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
especially  during  the  hot  or  even  warm  season. 

In  commencing  a  herd,  I  would  suggest 
taking  bulls  only.  These  are  easily  kept  up 
in  stable,  and  the  native  cows  when  iu  heat, 
can  be  brought  to  them  to  be  served;  one  to 
two  leaps  are  usually  just  as  good  as  more, 
and  by  thus  husbanding  the  power  of  the 
bull,  at  a  year  old  he  may  serve  25  cow3 
within  threeor  four  mouths,  twice  thanumber 
when  two  years  old,  and  thrice  that  at  four 
years  of  age.  The  half-bred  stock  from  these 
would  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  their  dams,  and 
the  produce  of  Buch  heifers  got  by  the  im¬ 
proved  Northern  bulls,  would  be  equally  so; 
and  for  the  dairy  or  the  shambles,  might 
give  as  much  and  as  rich  milk  or  fatten  as 
kindly  in  most  cases  as  the  full-bred. 

In  this  way  Southern  breeders  may  in 
a  few  years  get  up  a  very  valuable  stock  in 
a  safe,  cheap  way.  After  being  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  grades  they  might  get  full-bred  fe¬ 
males  from  the  North  to  keep  with  less  risk 
than  to  commence  with  them  in  their  breed¬ 
ing  establishment. 

- *--•“♦ - 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


“  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark” — as  Mr.  Hamlet  is  reported  to  have 
observed — when  we  see  so  much  speculation 
going  on.  People  are  “making  haste  to  be 
rich”  too  much,  and  speculation  is  entering 
into  the  most  conservative  branches  of  the 
live  stock  business.  Just  now  farmers,  and 
in  fact  any  man  with  only  a  MO  bill  in  his 
pocket,  are  asked  and  enticed  to  put  that 
small  sum,  or  from  that  to  a  thousand,  into 
joint  stock  ranching  on  the  promise  of  50  per 
cent  profit.  A  man  who  goes  into  the  live 
stock  business  anywhere,  with  knowledge 
and  judgment,  can  be  sure  of  50  per  cent 
profit  no  doubt;  but  no  joint  stock  enterprise 
in  farming  or  stock  beeping  ever  made  a  cent 
for  the  stock — I  would  rather  say  the  share¬ 
holders;  the  stockholders  may  make  the 
money,  but  the  others  never — but  loss  and 
disappointment  have  always  resulted.  My 
advice  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  (and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Editors  will  indorse  it)  is 
keep  out  of  such  enterprises  and  have  no 
stock — either  paper  or  alive — in  them  if  you 
want  to  be  safe.  [Yes,  we  heartily  indorse  this 
opinion.  Eds.] 

The  best  way  to  make  one’s  money  safe  is 
to  wrap  it  up  in  a  hide  of  your  own,  and  not 
give  it  to  another  man  to  take  care  of  it  for 
you.  Never  mind  the  kind  of  hide — cow-hide, 
sheep-skin,  or  pig-skin  are  all  good  and  safe, 
to  put  money  in.  Farmers  have  been  doing 
well  and  many  have  some  money  to  spare. 
If  they  wfant  a  safe  investment  let  them  add 
some  more  to  their  live  stock,  and  then  by  a 
little  extra  work  of  the  head,  get  enough 
more  feed  out  of  their  land  to  keep  these  ad¬ 
ditional  animals.  It  can  be  done  every  time. 


The  value  and  profit  of  live  stock — I  mean 
farm  stock  and  not  speculative  fancy  stock — ■ 
will  never  be  less  than  it  now  is.  Competi¬ 
tion  has  opened  great  foreign  markets  for 
meat  of  all  kinds  and  the  consumption  of 
meat  will  always  increase  faster  than  the 
population.  No  laws  or  regulations  either, 
can  keep  our  meats  out  of  foreign  markets. 
Men  will  have  cheap  food  and  markets  will 
be  supplied  when  a  profit  is  to  be  made,  in 
spite  of  laws. 

Clem  Auldon  refers  to  my  statement  that 
a  flock  of  mutton  sheep  is  not  well  managed 


unless  150  lambs  are  raised  for  100  ewes.  He 
asks  “  what  do  I  mean,  that  each  ewe  should 
have  a  lamb-and-a-half  ?”  To  reply  just  as  se¬ 
riously  as  the  question  is  put,  1  say  that  is  it 
precisely  and  figure- atively.  I  never  yet  saw 
a  ewe  have  a  lamb-and-a-half,  although  I  have 
seen  a  Iamb  with  six  legs  and  two  heads;  but 
that  is  not  a  desirable  kind  to  have  for  a  mut¬ 
ton  sheep  because  the  extra  half  is  waste. 
But  I  have  often  known  two  ewes  to  have 
three  lambs,  and  even  five,  in  a  sort  of  “  club¬ 
bing  arrangement”  as  I  might  say.  There 
are  no  half  measures  in  keeping  mutton  sheep 
for  their  produce.  A  shepherd  must  grasp  all 
he  can  honestly,  and  if  every  ewe  of  the  flock 
on  the  average  can  be  made  to  produce  a  lamb- 
and-a-half,  it  is  the  owner’s  business  to  do  it. 
I  have  had  a  flock  of  11  imported  Cotswold 
ewes  that  produced  19  lambs  and  raised  18  of 
them,  one  being  lost  by  an  unavoidable  ac¬ 
cident. 

“The  day  is  coming  and  even  now  is  here ” 
when  mutton  must  be  the  first  consideration 
of  the  Western  farmer  who  cannot  profitably 
keep  sheep  for  wool  alone;  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  the  kind  of  mutton  they  raise  to 
make  a  very  large  market  for  the  meat. 
Meal,  I  would  particularly  remark,  and  not 
fat.  A  good,  heavy  carcass  of  flesh  is  what 
people  want. 

I  am  inclined  to  view  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  importation  of  French  Merino  rams 
by  a  Texas  sheep-breeder.  I  think  sheep  of 
this  class  are  just  the  right  kind  to  solve  this 
mutton  question.  Some  think  Merino  mutton 
a  sort  of  contradiction  in  terms — that  mutton 
and  Merino  don’t  go  together.  Now,  let  me 
assure  your  readers  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
When  1  was  at  Rambouillot,  more  than  20 
years  ago,  and  saw  the  magnificent  sheep  in 
that  noted  flock,  with  their  great  depth  of 
carcass  and  weight  of  meat,  and  tasted  the 
delicate  flavor  of  the’mutton  at  the  table  of 
one  of  the  shepherds,  I  was  most  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  great  value  of  these  sheep 
over  that  of  our  Merinos,  which  had  too  much 
of  the  Spanish  character  about  them.  This  has 
been  changed  of  late,  and  our  sheep,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  demand  for  longer  wool 
for  combing  and  delaine  goods,  have  become 
more  like  the  French  Merino. 

The  French  ewes  will  reach  a  weight  of  150 
to  180  poanda  and  the  rams  of  more  than  200. 
I  have  a  portrait  of  some  of  these  sheep  as 
they  stood  in  the  park  at  Rambi  uillet,  which 
I  will  ask  you  to  copy  and  give  to  your  read¬ 
ers  as  a  note  for  the  consideration  of  sheep 
breeders,  especially  those  in  the  West,  who 
are  seriously  interested  not  only  in  improving 
the  size  and  fleece  of  their  sheep,  but  also  in 
increasing  their  prolificacy  in  lambs.  They 
must  grasp  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  lambs  if 
they  can,  and  not  rest  until  they  get  a  “lamb- 
and-a-half”  for  each  ewe.  And  now  let  us 
leave  our  muttons  for  a  short  time. 


farm  topics. 

“WHAT  KIND  OF  CHEMICAL  MANURE 
DO  YOU  THINKWOULD  BEST  SUP¬ 
PLY  NITROGEN  TO  OUR  NEXT 
SEASON’S  CORN  CROP?” 


PROFESSOR  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 


Comparison  of  Various  Forms  of  Fer¬ 
tilizer-  N  itroge  n . 

In  answer  to  the  question  which  you  have 
asked  me,  as  stated  above,  I  will  make  some 
remarks,  not  so  much  with  special  reference 
to  the  Rural  corn  crop  of  the  coming  season, 
as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  use  of  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  nitrogen  at  the  farmer’s  disposal. 

Nitrogen  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  three 
principal  states  of  ohemical combination,  viz., 
as  organic  nitrogen,  as  ammonia  salts  and  as 
nitrates.  By  orgauic  nitrogen  is  understood 
the  nitrogen  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  exists  in  bone,  Uesh,  blood 
and  in  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters.  Some  of  these  substances  act  much 
more  promptly  and  energetically  than  others, 
the  organic  nitrogen  of  pulverized  blood  or 
bone  standing  among  the  highest  in  activity; 
that  of  leather  and  peat  among  the  lowest. 
In  the  soil  we  may  have,  and  commonly  do 
have,  all  these  forms  of  nitrogen  (organic,  am¬ 
moniac  and  nitric)  present  and  operative.  A 
soil  destitute  of  organic  nitrogen  is,  agricul¬ 
turally  considered,  barren.  Such  nitrogen 
comes  to  the  soil  by  the  growth  and  decay  of 
plants  and  animals  upon  it.  The  soils  which 
we  are  now  cultivating  (or  exhausting)  most¬ 
ly  contain  a  store  of  organic  nitrogen  that 
has  been  laid  up  in  them  for  our  use  during 
the  ages  and  mons  of  geological  history. 
Even  those  rocks  which  represent  the  consoli¬ 
dated  sediment  of  Silurian  seas,  viz.,  the  old¬ 
est  stratified  limestones  and  sandstones,  con¬ 
tain  more  or  less  orgauic  nitrogen. 

Given  organic  nitrogen  alone  in  the  soil, 
whether  that  long  ago  incorporated  with  it 
in  the  processes  of  nature,  or  that  applied  to 
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it  by  the  care  of  man,  we  have  the  Bource 
whence  daring  every  growing  season  both  the 
other  states  of  nitrogen,  namely  ammonia- 
salts  and  nitrates,  may  be  formed  and  whence 
commonly  nitrates  are  formed  in  more  or 
less  abundance. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  equivalence  be¬ 
tween  the  different  states  of  nitrogen,  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  form  may  yield  the  others. 
Not  only  may  organic  nitrogen  supply  am¬ 
monia  when  subjected  to  deoxidizing  processes, 
to  the  action  of  alkalies  or  the  influence  of 
high  temperature  in  exclusion  of  air  or  by  the 
agency  of  the  organisms  (bacteria)  which 
cause  putrefactive  decay,  not  only  may 
orgauic  nitrogen  and  ammonic  nitrogen  pass 
into  nitrates  when  exposed  to  oxidiziog  pro¬ 
cesses,  especially  with  aid  of  nitrifying  germs 
that  seem  to  be  abundant  in  tilled  or  porous 
earth,  but  the  reverse  chemical  changes  may 
occur  under  reversed  or  modified  conditions. 
The  nitrogen  of  nitrates  may  revert  to  am¬ 
monia,  aud  both,  in  contact  with  the  vege¬ 
table  matters  of  humus,  may  become  “or¬ 
ganic”  and  comparatively  inert. 

The  practical  result  is  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  that  since  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  corn  crop  grows  vary  from 
year  to  year  and  from  latitude  to  latitude — 
vary  according  to  the  heat,  the  wet,  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  soil — it  may  easily  happen  that 
the  chemical  manure  or  other  manure  which 
gives  the  best  crop  on  a  deeply  tilled,  sandy 
loam  during  a  season  of  exceptional  heat,  will 
give  the  worst  result  when  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  all  changed  to  the  other  extreme. 

It  takes  no  book-science,  no  agricultural 
chemistry  to  learn  the  general  fact  I  have 
stated.  I  heard  not  long  ago  Mr.  Shares,  of 
Hamden,  Conu  ,  the  well  known  inventor  of 
some  excellent  tilling  instruments,  in  a  very 
interesting  statement  of  his  plan  for  raising 
potatoes,  say,  in  effect,  that  if  he  knew  be¬ 
forehand  what  the  season  was  to  be,  in  respect 
to  weather,  he  could  so  manure  and  cultivate 
as  to  get  a  good  crop  every  year. 

The  old-fashioned  fertilizers  for  raising 
corn,  viz.,  stable  manure  and  inverted  sod, 
are  of  a  sort  that  seldom  fail  to  give  a  good 
crop  when  the  season  is  fairly  favorable  and 
the  soil  is  otherwise  adapted  to  the  corn  crop. 
The  reason  is  that  these  manures  insure  a 
steady  and  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  as 
well  as  of  the  other  plant  foods  that  are  in 
demand. 

If  we  knew  beforehand  that  the  season 
and  soil  were  to  be  most  favorable  for 
nitrification,  i.  e..  were  to  maintain  a  high 
temperature  with  uniform,  moderate  moist¬ 
ure,  then  a  heavy  store  of  organic  nitrogen  of 
such  steady,  lasting  sort  as  would  yield  ni¬ 
trates  ns  they  might  be  wanted,  evidently 
would  answer  every  purpose.  On  the  other 
baud,  in  default  of  some  conditions  needful 
for  nitrification — for  example,  absence  of  the 
moderate  alkalinity  which  lack  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  likely  to  establish  in  the  soil — the 
organic  nitrogen,  if  present  in  large  quantity, 
might  fail  to  feed  or  possibly,  if  very  active 
like  that  of  blood  or  Peruvian  guano,  might 
directly  injure  the  crop. 

Again,  when  we  attempt  to  substitute 
chemical  for  organic  manures,  we  may  suc¬ 
ceed  admirably  on  one  soil  with  ammonia 
salts  but  fail  with  them  ou  another.  If  the 
crop  is  obliged  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  am¬ 
monia  salts  for  its  nitrogen,  then  a  somewhat 
larger  dose,  or  several  smaller  doses,  must  be 
applied.  Suppose  we  give  one  heavy  applica¬ 
tion.  If  that  application  is  suitably  followed, 
by  sufficient  well-distributed  rains  to  keep  the 
fertilizer  diluted  to  the  serviceable  degree,  all 
will  go  right;  but  if  lack  of  rain  concentrates 
the  juices  of  the  soil  so  that  three  or  more 
parte  of  saline  matters  are  dissolved  in  the 
thousand  parts  of  water,  theu  the  crop  is  in 
peril.  In  moat  good  soils  this  cannot  happen. 
In  the  poorer,  loose-textured  soils,  where  ex¬ 
periments  most  usually  give  striking  results, 
it  may  happen. 

When  ammonia  salts  (sulphate  or  muriate) 
are  employed  in  large  doses  as  a  aouree  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  the  ammonia  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
crop  is  separated  from  the  acid  with  which  it 
was  combined,  the  latter  mostly  remaining  in 
the  soil.  Unless  this  acid  can  readily  enter 
into  some  other  harmless  combination,  or  is 
diluted  and  washed  away  by  rain,  it  must  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  soil  and  injure  vegetation. 
This  may  easily  occur  on  some  Bandy  soils 
destitute  of  carbonates.  If,  ou  the  other 
hand,  uitrate  of  soda  were  employed,  the  soda 
set  free,  but  shortly  converted  into  carbonate, 
might  also  occasion  injury  by  its  accumula¬ 
tion  about  the  delicate  rootlets.  These  effects 
are  not  likely  to  manifest  themselves  in  loamy 
or  clay  land,  for  in  them  it  rarely  happens 
that  there  are  not  present  both  carbonates 
and  hydrates  that  at  once  neutralize  any  free 
acids,  and  silica  or  silicates  which  promptly 
fix  free  alkalies. 

The  economy  of  the  nitrogen  of  nitrates 
rests  also  on  other  contingencies.  The  ni¬ 
trates  which  can  be  applied  as  fertilizers  are 
freely  soluble  in  water,  and  their  nitrogen. 


unlike  that  of  ammonia,  is  promptly  washed 
out  from  the  soil  by  excess  of  water.  Tbe 
application  of  nitrates  on  land  of  shallow 
tilth,  underlaid  by  gravel  or  thoroughly 
drained,  is  largely  lost  if  soon  followed  by 
heavy  rains  which  leach  through  the  soil. 

Each  form  of  nitrogen  thus  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  drawbacks.  Organic  nitro¬ 
gen  is  abundant  and,  on  the  whole,  cheap. 
It  usually  cannot  directly  serve  for  plaut- 
food  until  it  has  undergone  a  chemical 
change.  It  is  for  the  most  part  slow  to  act, 
and  therefore  slow  to  waste.  It  becomes  ac¬ 
tive  and  subject  to  loss  under  tillage.  It 
tends  to  accumulate  and  to  become  inert 
where  the  land  is  in  forest  or  grass.  It  is  in 
general  comparatively  insoluble,  and  cannot, 
as  such,  circulate  or  distribute  itself  in  the 
soil.  It  becomes  active  and  capable  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  ite  conversion  into  ammonia, 
and  especially  into  nitrates.  The  more  active 
kinds  (blood  and  meat)  are  costly,  transient 
in  effect,  and  their  profitable  use  demands 
skill  and  caution. 

Ammonia  (in  ammonia-salts)  feeds  the  plant 
promptly  and  directly.  It  dissolves  freely  in 
water  and  distributes  well  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  but  ordinarily  cannot,  as  such, 
penetrate  deeply.  Hence  it  does  not  escape 
from  tbe  soil  and  is  not  found  in  rain  or 
spring  water.  It,  however,  easily  oxidizes 
to  nitrates.  Ammonic  nitrogen  is  at  present 
the  most  costly  form  of  this  element. 

The  nitrogen  of  nitrates  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  permits  us  to  judge,  the 
most  natural  and  easily  assimilable  form  of 
nitrogen  for  agricultural  plants.  It  feeds 
them  promptly  and  directly  and  with  the 
least  physiological  disturbance.  The  nitrates 
are  very  soluble  and  freely  follow  tbe  water 
of  the  soil  in  all  its  movements,  wastefuliy 
washing  out  below  under  excessive  rains,  or 
accumulating  injuriously  at  the  surface  in 
severe  drought.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  now  cheap, 
and  it  exerts  a  useful  loosening  effect  in  tena¬ 
cious  soils  by  coagulating  (flocculating)  the 
particles  of  clay. 

The  facts  here  reviewed  make  manifest  that 
some  adaptation  of  the  form  of  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  aud  to  the  climate  is  practicable.  Since  we 
cannot  long  foresee  the  weather,  we  cannot 
commonly  adapt  a  fertilizer  to  its  vicissitudes. 
We  have  not  as  yet  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  one  of  these  forms  of  nitrogen  is  specially 
advantageous  to  this  or  the  other  kind  of 
crop.  In  fact,  moat  of  the  nitrogen  that  is 
taken  up  by  crops  from  the  soil  probably  en¬ 
ters  them  as  nitrates,  no  matter  in  what  shape 
it  was  present  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  or  just  after  manuring.  Under  the  aver¬ 
age  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  we  may 
probably  choose  either  form  of  nitrogen  with 
equal  chance  of  success,  provided  the  dose  we 
wish  to  apply  is  but  moderate  in  quantity. 
The  element  of  cost,  including  convenience  of 
application,  thus  becomes  the  prime  fac6or  in 
the  reckoning.  It  appears  that,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  the  organic  nitrogen  of  pulverized 
blood,  meat,  fish,  oil-cake  castor-pomace, 
guano  and  similar  active  fertilizers  is,  pound 
for  pound,  fairly  the  equivalent  of  nitric  as 
well  as  of  ammonic  nitrogen  in  fertilizing 
effect.  We  cannot  at  least  either  from  scien¬ 
tific  principles  or  from  the  statistics  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience  establish  any  general  or  prevail¬ 
ing  superiority  of  one  of  these  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  over  the  other.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
coarser,  more  inert  organic  fertilizers  is,  on 
the  whole,  enough  cheaper  to  afford  compen¬ 
sation  for  their  less  activity. 

When  wo  require  to  make  a  large  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  at  once  to  the  soil  it  is  not 
usually  profitable  to  give  it  all  in  ammonia 
salts  or  nitrates  or  as  highly  active  organic 
nitrogen,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  fact  that  in  certain  special  cases,  one 
or  the  other  form  of  nitrogen  may  appear  to 
be  particularly  indicated  does  not  impair  the 
validity  of  our  general  proposition. 

RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES. 

— — 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 


S  K  C  O  N  I)  PRIZE. 


J.  H.  CROZIKR. 


[The  above  Is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  ottered  by  the  Rural 
Nkw-Yurkkb  last  year,  the  object  being  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  hi  farming.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  have 
pussed  through  the  trials  of  an  Impoverished  begin¬ 
ning  to  real  success.] 

The  conditions  of  farmers  who  are  not 
making  a  profit  by  their  occupation  are  so 
various  as  to  make  some  difficulty  iu  writing 
on  this  subject.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  we 
will  begin  with  the  young  farmer  who  is  just 
commencing  to  work  for  himself.  We  do  this 
for  another  reason — because  it  is  easier  to  lead 
a  young  man  in  the  right  way  than  to  turn 


an  old  one  from  his  accustomed  plans  and 
direct  him  into  a  different  and  better  course 
of  farming.  But  I  will  endeavor  to  embrace 
both,  taking  it  for  granted  that  if  any  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  are  made  the  older  farmer 
will  adopt  the  course  I  chalk  out  for  the 
young  one  when  he  first  enters  upon  his  land 
to  cultivate  the  Boil  for  himself.  I  was  raised 
on  a  farm  until  I  was  26  years  old,  and 
although  I  did  not  pursue  farming  as  my 
sole  or  main  occupation,  yet  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  it  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  have 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  agriculture 
during  my  whole  life,  and  as  I  am  now  up¬ 
wards  of  three-score  years  old,  my  knowledge 
gained  from  experience  and  observation  may 
be  of  some  use  to  others. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  young  farmer  who 
has  no  other  capital  than  ordinary  good 
sense,  health  and  strength  can,  by  the  time  he 
reaches  45  or  50  years  of  age,  attain  inde¬ 
pendence  and  afterwards  wealth.  To  achieve 
this  success  he  must  possess  three  qualities: — 
He  must  be  temperate,  industrious,  and 
economical.  This  is  not  requiring  very  much, 
tor  these  are  only  traits  of  character  which 
every  man  should  possess. 

When  the  young  farmer  without  a  dollar 
of  capital  is  free  to  leave  the  employment  of 
his  father,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  go  to 
farming  for  himself,  but  to  work  awhile  for 
wages.  He  should  seek  out  some  farmer  of 
considerable  means  and  owning  land  enough 
to  employ  a  number  of  laborers  and  tender 
to  him  his  services.  As  he  has  been  raised  on 
a  farm  until  he  is  18  or  21  years  of  age,  of 
course  practically  he  must  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Such  a  one’s 
services  should  be  worth  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  per  month.  We  will  take  the  lowest 
price — eight  dollars  per  month.  He  should 
engage  for  the  year  and  this  would  give  him 
at  the  end  of  the  time  $96.  As,  of  course,  he 
would  get  his  board  and  lodging,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  pay  for  except  his  clothing. 
This  would  probably  cost  him  $30,  leaving 
him  $66  iu  money.  I  would  advise  him  not 
to  draw  his  pay  except  what  is  necessary  Co 
buy  clothing  with,  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  fear  he  may  be-  tempted  to  spend  it.  1 
take  it  for  granted  he  is  employed  by  a  man 
that  can  be  trusted,  who  will  pay  when  called 
upon.  His  employer  will  think  the  more  of 
him  on  account  of  his  not  drawing  his  money 
except  when  actually  needed,  because  he  will 
see  that  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  thrifty  man. 
While  he  is  employed  he  should  show  a  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition  to  do  whatever  is  required  of 
him.  He  should  borrow  his  employer’s  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  aud  read  them  on  Sundays 
and  long  Winter  nights.  It  is  no  harm  to 
read  an  agricultural  paper  on  Sunday,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  learning  Nature  and  directed 
thereby  to  Nature’s  (lod.  He  should  also 
borrow  literary  and  political  papers  and  read 
them  attentively  and  make  it  a  point  to  re¬ 
turn  them  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were 
when  he  got  them.  He  should  also  pay 
attention  to  stock  and  learn  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  horses  and  cows.  He  should 
also  learn  the  use  of  carpenter  tools,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  handle  or  beam 
for  a  plow,  and  build  sheds  and  out¬ 
houses.  If  an  opportunity  offers  he  should 
learn  the  use  of  blacksmith  tools,  so  that  he 
could  put  a  nail  in  a  shoe,  or  even  shoe  his 
horse.  He  will  save  time  and  expense,  for  he 
can  buy  shoes  aud  nails  ready-made  and  put 
on  the  shoes  himself.  He  might  also  learn  to 
patch  his  own  shoes  and  make  coarse  shoes 
for  himself,  the  family  and  others.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  he  should  have  some  mechanical 
employment  to  occupy  hia  time  when  the 
weather  is  such  that  he  cannot  work  on  the 
farm.  The  young  man's  wages  should  in¬ 
crease  every  year  as  his  experience  and  skill 
increase,  and  after  working  four  years,  or 
attaining  the  age  of  25,  he  ought  to  have  laid 
up  three  or  four  hundred  dollars.  And  he  may 
now  marry  and  go  to  farming  for  himself. 

I  say  marry,  because  no  bachelor,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  can  make  money  by  farming  unless 
he  has  considerable  capital  to  stare  with. 
There  must  be  a  woman  to  govern  the  house¬ 
hold  or  there  will  be  much  waste  aud  many 
leaks.  The  young  farmer  had  better  marry 
a  girl  that  knows  how  to  attend  to  cows, 
make  butter  and  raise  chickens,  or  who  has  a 
taste  tor  such  occupations.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  determine  that  he  will  love 
his  wife  with  his  whole  soul,  overlook  all  her 
faults,  aud  treat  her  at  all  times  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  Love  is  an  emotion  that 
flourishes  wonderfully  by  cultivation.  It  is  a 
plant  of  the  bosom,  that  grows  luxuriantly  if 
diligently  tilled  and  nourished.  Any  clever 
man  can  love  a  clever  woman,  and  any  clever 
woman  can  love  a  clever  man,  being  nearly 
the  same  age,  if  they  sincerely  wish  to  do  so. 
Aud  yet,  from  the  number  of  divorces  aud 
jars  that  we  hear  of  between  man  and  wife, 
it  is  evident  there  are  a  great  many  foolish 
people  that  don't  know  this.  To  love  and  be 
loved  is  a  great  luxury.  The  wife  should  be 
the  queen  of  the  heart  of  the  husbaud,  without 
any  one  to  dispute  her  sway  or  questiou  her 


title,  and  the  husband  should  be  king  of  her 
heart,  with  like  power  and  attributes.  Perfect 
accord  and  sympathy  between  man  and  wife 
make  work  lighter  and  labor  performed 
with  cheerfulness  and  insure  success  in  life. 

The  young  farmer  will,  of  course,  have  to 
rent  land  unless  he  owns  some  by  inheritance. 
If  he  owns  any  it  is  likely  to  be  tolerably 
sterile.  At  least  we  must  infer  this  from  the 
nature  of  oar  subject.  If  he  has  to  rent  he  had 
better  rent  as  fertile  land  as  he  can  pay  for. 


( Concluded  next  week.) 


c.,vpminna  t&rouiuu*  cu  Ute  ivunu 

£tw  -  Horfcev. 


POTATO  TESTS  CONTINUED, 

Test  No.  18, 

(See  page  84  for  Illustrations. ) 

White  Star.  Planted  April  14 — dug  Sep. 
tember  3d.  Quite  uniform  in  size,  smootn, 
white.  In  quality  dry,  mealy,  tasteless. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  556. 60  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  (large  and 
small)  136,488.  Five  tubers  selected  from 
among  the  best  weighed  two  pounds  nine- 
and-a-half  ounces.  Tne  vines  were  wide- 
spreading — the  stems  long  and  heavy. 

Burbank’s  Sport.  Test  No.  23.— Planted 
April  14 — dug  September  3.  White  akin,  eyes 
superficial,  uniformly  good  shape.  In  quality 
not  quite  mealy  or  dry  as  raised  in  tins  soil. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  42©  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  (large  and 
small)  93,720.  Five  tubers  selected  from 
among  the  best  weighed  three  pounds  seven 
ounces.  Spreading,  rank-growing  vines. 

Brook’s  Seedling.  Test  No.  70. — This  was 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  Waterloo,  N.Y. 
The  specimens  sent  were  rather  long,  some¬ 
what  Knobby,  inclining  to  be  small  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  It  will  be  seen  our  engraving  from  a 
typical  potato  as  grown  here  is  not  of  tnat 
shape.  Skin  pinkish,  Ilesn  yellowish.  Mr. 
V  ail  remarked,  *  ‘They  are  good  lor  sandy  soil.  ” 
Planted  April  II — dug  September  13.  In  qual¬ 
ity  dry,  nutty,  mealy — oest.  The  yield  m 
some  hills  was  chiefly  of  small  potatoes; 
hence,  though  the  entire  yield  was  good,  the 
number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  great. 
Yield  at  the  race  of  560. 50.  Large  and  small, 
182,160.  Largest  five,  three  pounds  seven 
ounces.  Spreading,  vigorous  vines.  Judged 
from  the  growth  of  tops  it  was  thought  this 
potato  would  yield  more  heavily  than  proved 
to  be  the  case. 

The  above  seed  potatoes  were  cut  to  one 
strong  or  two  weaker  eyes  and  planted  one 
foot  apart  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  The  soil 
was  a  clayey  loam.  A  light  spread  of  stable 
manure  was  spaded  under,  and  at  the  rate  of 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  of  Mapes's  Light  Soil 
Fertilizer  wets  sown  broadcast,  and  upon  the 
seed  pieces  lightly  covered  with  soil  another 
500  pounds  of  Mapes’s  Potato  Fertilizer  per 
acre  were  strewn  in  the  wide  drills.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  was  perfectly  flat.  A  hand  culti¬ 
vator  alone  was  used  between  the  drills. 
Paris-green  was  applied  twice  to  the  potato 
grubs.  The  early  beetles  were  removed. by 
hand  picking. 

THE  BELLE  AND  QUEEN  OF  THE 
VALLEY  POTATO, 


Mr.  Talcott  in  speaking  of  the  yield  of 
these  potatoes  on  page  20  of  the  Rural  says: 
“  Belie  gro  wj  larger,  but  does  not  yield  as  well 
as  Queen  of  cne  Valley."  1  have  grown  both 
varieties  since  their  first  introduction,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  seed  of  the  Belie  from  the  intro¬ 
ducer,  Mr.  TiUinghast,  and  that  of  Queen  of 
the  Valley  from  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  so  1  feel 
certain  1  must  have  gotten  genuine  seed  of 
each  variety.  My  experience  with  them  is  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  yield,  quality  or  size, 
and  instead  of  being  two  distinct  varieties  they 
are  one  and  the  same  potato.  \Y  hen  I  received 
my  seed  1  was  struck  with  the  similarity  in 
the  size,  color,  shape  and  general  appearance 
of  the  tubers;  in  fact,  I  could  not  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  Both  varieties  were 
planted  the  same  day  aud  I  watched  their 
growth  with  a  good  deal  of  interest;  but  I 
could  discover  no  difference  in  size,  shape  or 
color  of  the  leaves  or  vines.  Both  matured 
at  the  same  time,  and,  when  raised,  I  could 
see  no  difference  in  yield  or  in  the  size  of  tubers 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  TiUinghast,  asking  if  there 
was  any  difference,  or  if  they  were  not  one 
and  tne  same  potato.  He  replied.  “I  never 
heard  of  Queen  of  the  Valley  until  it  was  cat¬ 
alogued  by  Bliss  &  Sons.”  This  not  being  very 
satisfactory,  I  determined  to  purchase  a  small 
quantity  of  both  varieties  from  different  par¬ 
ties.  After  receiving  and  examining  them  I 
found  there  was  no  difference  between  them, 
and  the  ones  purchased  in  ’8L  I  kept  them 
separate,  however,  and  planted  both  varie¬ 
ties  the  same  day,  gave  them  the  same  culture, 
watching  them  very  closely  so  as  to  detect 
the  least  possible  difference  in  their  growth. 
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I  must  confess  I  could  not  detect  any.  Again 
both  varieties  have  the  same  peculiarity  of 
producing  some  tubers  much  lighter  in  color, 
so  much  so,  that  one  not  familiar  with  the 

variety  might  think  them  mixed.  Mr.  Tilling- 

hast  in  explaining  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Belle,  says  it  “is  the  result  of  a  ‘bud  sport’ 
and  cannot  well  be  avoided.”  How  does  Mr. 
Talcott  explain  the  same  peculiarity  inQueen 
of  the  V allay?  Will  he  also  let  us  know 
(through  the  Rural)  wherein  consists  the 
difference  between  the  two  varieties. 

Cumberland  Co.  Pa.  S.  W.  Sterrett. 

[As  grown  at  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds  they 
are  not  the  same.  Eds.] 

THE  EUE AL  PKIZE  COEN  EEPOETS, 

How  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc. 

Stearns  Co,  Minn. — I  planted  130  kernels 
of  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn,  on 
June  9,  1882,  and  127  came  up.  I  had  170  ker¬ 
nels  in  the  first  place,  but  the  mice  destroyed 
40,  and  eight  plants  out  of  the  127  that  came 
up  were  drowned  out,  leaving  119  that  grew, 

I  planted  the  corn  on  a  plat  24  feet  wide  by 
40  feet  long,  with  a  ditch  one  foot  deep  on  all 
four  sides,  one  kernel  in  a  place,  rows  four 
feet  apart,  and  seed  from  15  to  18  or  20  inches 
in  the  rows,  covered  about  two  inches  deep. 

I  manured  it  with  nearly  a  two-horse  wagon 
load  of  uufermented  hen  manure  spread  after 
the  ground  was  plowed,  and  worked  in  with 
thenoe.  1  also  sowed  nearly  or  quite  two 
bushels  of  unleached  ashes,  after  planting. 

The  ground  had  been  in  squashes  last  year, 
and  manured  with  half  a  wheelbarrow  of  cow 
manure  (uufermented)  in  each  bill;  squash 
hills  12  feet  apart,  each  way;  gave  level  cul¬ 
ture  and  hoed  often,  until  the  corn  showed 
the  tassei ;  land  sloped  gently  to  the  south. 

Cut  it  up  on  Sept.  25tb;  husked  Oct.  30th; 
weighed  ears  Nov,  1st;  shelled  Nov.  2d, 
weighed  shelled  corn  Nov.  8d.  Weight  of 
ears,  881  pounds;  weight  of  shelled  corn,  140>£ 
pounds ;  corn  suckered  from  three  to  ten  stalks 
from  each  kernel.  Average  bight  of  main 
Btalks,  9X  toot;  average  hight  of  suckers, 
eight  feet;  greatest  number  of  ears  on  main 
stalk,  five;  least  number,  two.  Number  of 
ears  on  main  stalks,  344;  on  suckers,  114. 
Number  of  nubbins,  74.  Total  number  of  ears 
and  nubbins,  532.  In  planting  I  was  careful 
that  none  of  the  manure  should  come  in  con 
tact  with  the  seed,  but  think  some  did.  1  cul  * 
tivated  entirely  with  the  common  hoe.  At 
first  I  loosened  the  ground  as  deep  as  I  could, 
and  as  the  roots  spread,  worked  more  and 
more  shallow.  J.  J-  Baxter. 

[Yield  at  the  rate  of  about  114.8  bushels 
shdled  corn  per  acre.  No.  23  on  the  list  ] 
Monroe  Co  ,  Mich.— May  the  18th,  I  planted 
136  grains  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  in 
hills  two  feet  by  four  feet  apart,  one  grain  in 
a  hill;  100  grains  germinated  and  grew.  The 
soil  was  a  black  clay,  and  had  been  planted 
to  potatoes  for  three  years  in  succession,  and 
manured  with  common  barn-yard  manure  at 
the  rate  of  about  15  loads  to  the  acre  (the  same 
this  year).  In  addition  to  that,  I  dug  a  small 
hole  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  put  half  of 
a  hoefull  of  hog  manure  in,  and  filltd  it  up 
with  dirt  and  planted  the  corn  on  it,  one 
grain  in  a  hill.  I  cultivated  it  twice,  and 
hoed  it  twice.  The  stalks  averaged  about  10 
feet  high.  Cut  it  up  the  24t.h  of  October  (it 
would  have  done  to  cut  the  first  of  the  month) ; 
husked  it  the  1st  day  of  November,  and 
weighed  and  shelled  it  on  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  There  were  157  good  ears  and  52  nubbins, 
making  in  all  209  ears.  Weight  of  good  ears, 
176%  pounds;  weight  of  nubbins,  30 %  pounds. 
Total  weight  of  ears,  207  pounds;  weight  of 
good  ears,  shelled,  127  pounds  five  ounce  ; 
weight  of  nubbins,  20  pounds  eight  ounces, 
making  in  all  147  pounds  13  ounces  of  shelled 
corn.  The  ground  was  underdrained.  I 
weighed  40  ears  that  weighed  57  pounds, 
counted  the  grains  on  two  ears;  one  had  955 
good  grains,  and  the  other  had  905. 

Wit  Durkee. 

[The  above  is  11th  on  the  list;  thepubli 
cation  of  the  report  was  delayed  to  obtain  the 
details  of  culture.  The  above  yield  is  at  the 
rate  of  142  4  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.] 

•  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill. — I  planted  May  24, 1882, 
153  grains  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  in  six 
rows  48  feet  long,  3J^  feet  apart.  With  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  in  June,  only  91  matured.  I  har¬ 
vested  202  pounds  of  ears,  maktng  151  pounds 
of  shelled  corn.  Every  ear  was  fit  for  seed. 
Many  ears  weighed  1 %  pound  ;  a  few  meas¬ 
ured  12  inches  in  length:  some  8>£  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Stalks  were  tall  and  large;  ears  high 
and  well  filled.  Had  one  stalk  with  three 
good  ears  bearing  1,520  grains ;  expect  to 
send  you  a  photo,  of  it;  it  is  a  decided  success. 
The  soil  was  black  prairie;  no  manure  was 
used.  Did  not  cultivate  the  corn  much; 
worked  it  once  with  double-Bhovel  plow.  If  I 
had  had  a  “  premium  on  the  brain”  I  should 
have  done  better  by  it.  G.  H.  Y an  Neste. 

[The  above  report  was  requested,  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  made  was  lacking  in  details.  The 


yield  was  at  the  rate  of  161.2  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre, and  is  seventh  on  the  revised  list. 


SOME  SMALL  FRUITS. 


REV.  J.  R.  GARLICK,  A.M.,  D.D. 


Selected  Raspberries —I  have  derived 
so  much  information  from  the  columns  of  the 


acid,  but  good.  Cumberland  Triumph,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  excellent  in  every  way.  Miner’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  a  most  abundant  bearer;  fruit  of  medium 
quality.  Hervey  Davis  I  think  one  of  the 
best,  though  not  very  large.  Crystal  City, 
valuable  for  earliness— here  first  of  all.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  size  medium,  quality  good.  Longfel¬ 
low,  a  peculiar,  long,  dark  berry,  here  quite 
good,  and  a  productive  kind;  I  like  it. 

The  first  of  March  last  year  I  procured  and 
set  out  a  few  plants  of  the  new  sorts,  Jersey 
Queen  and  Manchester.  Both  bore  fruit  in 


White  Star— From  Nature— Fig.  59. 


Rural  that  I  am  disposed  to  contribute  my 
mite  of  experience  with  some  small  fruits,  as 
perchance  it  may  be  of  service  to  others 
Two  years  ago  I  got  from  a  responsible  party 
(Mr.  E  P.  Roe)  the  following  sorts  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  wishing  to  learn  by  experiment 
which  would  best  suit  my  soil  and  location— 
Cuthbert,  Turner.  Caroline,  Saunders, Clarke, 
Reliance,  Gregg,  Mammoth  Cluster,  and  one 
or  two  others.  Of  these  the  Reliance  has 
proved  with  me  decidedly  most  desirable, 


June,  and  both  impressed  me  most  favorably 

_ especially  Jersey  Queen.  In  less  than  three 

months  from  the  time  of  planting  it  gave  me 
some  large,  smooth,  beautiful  berries  and  in 
quality  I  thought  them  surpassing  all  that  I 
had  ever  had.  Of  course,  my  experiment  was 
a  small  one;  but  it  seemed  to  me  the  best 
strawberry  I  ever  saw.  Manchester  did  ex¬ 
cellently  well;  but  did  not  equal  Jersey  Queen 
in  size  or  quality. 

Raspberries  and  strawberries  were  set  in 


Burbank's  Sport — 


growing  finely  and  bearing  profusely  large 
berries  of  good  quality.  Of  the  Cuthbert 
some  plants  have  died;  the  others  bore  a 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  berries.  Turner, 
moderate  in  yield  and  in  quality;  Caroline,  a 
poor  bearerof  insipid  fruit;  Clarke  and  Saun¬ 
ders,  worthless;  Gregg  and  Mammoth  Cluster, 
tolerably  good.  A  friend  here  told  me  he  had 
found  Reliance  the  best  of  all  he  had  tried.  I 
should  select  it  if  I  could  have  only  one  sort. 

Strawberries.— I  procured  some  30  or 


From  Nature — Fig. 

good  ground  of  medium  texture.  My  loca¬ 
tion  is  near  head  of  tide- water,  about  80  miles 
from  Chesapeake  Bay.  Perhaps  these  notes 
may  be  of  service  to  some  similarly  situated. 
KiDg  and  Queen  Co.,  Va. 

- - ♦♦♦ - - - 

ArticbokeB. 

Artichokes  thrive  well  in  moist  soil,  and 
with  a  compost  of  manure  and  coal  ashes. 
They  are  propagated  by  suckers,  that  can  be 
slipped  off  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 


RAYS. 

iSEE  to  it  that  the 
(•anker-worms  do  not  get 

ever  a  thaw  comes  the 
slug9  will  ascend,  there¬ 
fore  keep  your  tree- 
bands  well  tarred  (I  use 

oil),  or  if  you  have  the 

your  trees,  see  that  they 
are  filled  with  kerosene 
oil  and  do  not  leak. 

For  canker-worms  on 

Manning,  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  uses  London- 
purple  and  Paris-green 
mixed  with  water  as 
you  would  for  beetles  on 
potatoes.  His  mixture 
is  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
to  three  gallons  of  water  or  a  pound  to  300 
gallons.  He  applies  it  with  a  syringe  or  a 
portable  pump  with  hose  attachment,  pump 
and  poisoned  water  being  placed  in  a  wagon 
for  convenience  in  moving.  He  begins  to  use 
it  as  Boon  as  the  first  perforation  of  the  leaves 
is  seen  in  Spriug;  usually  one  application 
completely  rids  the  trees  of  the  pests.  He  has 
applied  it  to  thousands  of  apple  and  elm 
trees  in  his  nursery  with  decided  success. 

Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  our  eminent 
landscape  gardener,  says:  “  My  own  practice 
is  the  reverse  of  artifleializing  of  grounds.  I 
aim  to  reconcile  the  requirements  of  health 
and  convenience  with  Bceuery  of  a  distinctly 
natural  character.”  “  My  profession,"  he 
further  states,  “  is  not  the  same  as  the  calling 
of  a  garden — gardener;  the  two  stand  back 
to  back,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  together 
on  the  same  ground  without  *  making  a 
mess  of  it.’  ” 

*  * 

Now  that  the  days  are  becoming  longer 
and  brighter,  aud  occasionally  warmer  at 
noonday  than  they  were  some  weeks  ago, 
house  plants  as  geraniums,  roBes,  petunias, 
abutilons,  carnations  and  the  like,  have  be¬ 
gun  to  grow  and  blossom  with  proportionate 
strength.  In  warm  and  sunny  weather  we 
should  ventilate  our  rooms  for  our  own  as 
well  as  for  our  plauts’  sake,  but  where  the 
plants  are  concerned  this  ventilation  should 
be  discriminately  applied.  It  Is  better  to 
ventilate  in  the  forenoon  than  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  open  early  and  a  little  at  a  time  and 
shut  up  early,  is  a  good  rule.  Avoid  cold 
drafts.  Young  growth  is  sensitive  to  sud¬ 
den  variations  in  temperature  and  more  so 
to  draft-chills;  both  have  a  deleterious  effect, 
and  are  particularly  productive  of  mildew. 

*  * 

When  mildew  does  appear,  sulphur  is  the 
only  antidote.  It  may  be  applied  by  dusting 
it  over  the  affected  plants,  or  wetting  the 
plants  with  diluted  Water  of  Grisou.  Dr.  H. 
P.  Walcott  says:  “  This  is  made  of  one  pound 
each  of  sulphur  and  quicklime  and  three 
,  quarts  of  water,  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  an 
firon  pot.  After  settling,  the  top  la  poured 
off  and  bottled  and  diluted  with  100  parts  of 
water.”  Mr.  Peter  Henderson’s  preparation 
is:  ‘‘Boil  three  pounds  each  of  sulphur  and 
lime  in  six  gallons  of  water  until  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  two  gallons;  allow  the  liquid  to 
settle  until  it  gets  clear,  then  put  it  in  a  jar 
or  bottle  it  for  use.  One  gill  of  this  mixed  in 
h  five  gallons  of  water  ”  is  used  for  Byringing 
\  the  plants  with.  I  have  taken  a  lump  of 
quicklime  and  a  handful  of  sulphur,  slacked 
^  them  together,  then  added  a  gallon  or  so  of 
water  aud  allowed  it  to  settle;  with  the  clear 
liquid  thus  obtained  1  have  wetted  mildewed 
plauts  with  decided  effect  in  stopping  the 
mildew  and  with  no  apparent  evil  to  the 
plants.  Leon. 


Srborintllural. 


FORESTRY  NO-  33. 


No.  1— Part  1. 


Brook’s  Seedling — From  Nature— Fig.  61. 


more  varieties,  and  after  two  years’  trial 
have  dag  up  and  thrown  away  more  than  half 
as  not  worth  cultivating.  It  would  occasion 
too  large  an  item  for  sugar  in  the  family  ex¬ 
pense  account  to  use  Champion  or  Red  Jacket 
or  Duchess  or  Glendale  and  some  others,  as 
they  grew  here— and  I  was  not  raising  to  sell. 
Several  kinds  appeared  as  follows  in  this  lo¬ 
cality:—  Sharpless,  moderately  productive, 
large,  and  of  fine  quality.  Bldwell  set  too 
much  fruit,  but  was  large,  early  and  quite 
good.  Downing,  prolific,  robust,  Bomewhat 


worked  in  early  Spring.  Always  plant  in  an 
open  exposure  out  of  the  shade  of  trees,  or 
the  roots  will  grow  spindling.  Set  in  rows 
four  feet  by  four  apart,  and  about  half  their 
length  beneath  the  surface;  water  abundantly. 
They  produce  heads  the  same  year  from  J uly 
to  October.  In  November  cover  with  pea  or 
buckwheat  straw  or  Bwamp  hay,  but  not  with 
manure,  aB  it  induces  decay.  Uncover  early 
in  Spring  and  renew  the  beds  every  four  or 
five  years.  No  vegetable  is  more  benefited 
by  the  application  of  salt  or  sea  weed,  a.  l.  J. 


„  DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

THE  FOREST  NURSERY— PART  1. 
Importance  of  the  Subject — Advantages  to 
the  Planter— Location —Soil—  Prepartion— 
Inclosures— Planting  seeds,  cuttings — La  t 
era — The  Dibble  and  'Trowel— The  Spade— 
Propagation — Loudon's  Methods. 

In  all  large  operations  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  woodlands,  great 
quantities  of  seeds,  cuttings  and  young  plants 
are  required ;  an  average  of  3,000  sets  to  each 
acre,  which  is  not  a  large  allowance,  will  ab- 


FES  40 


they  have  no  manner  of  title  whatever,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  State  and  its  citizens. 
The  lands  in  question  annually  produce  luxu¬ 
riant  and  nutritious  grasses,  and  that  portion 
lying  adjacent  to  streams  is  susceptible  of  the 
highest,  culture  and  produces  with  ordinary 
cultivation  all  the  email  grains  and  cereals  in 
abundance.  Yet  the  poor  man  who  arrives 
here  with  his  family  and  who  comes  in  good 
faith  to  i>ermanently  locate,  has  to  move  on¬ 
ward,  as  these  capitalists  have  the  best  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  already  fenced  in,  and 
will  allow  no  one  to  settle  within  these  in¬ 
closures.  A  private  contract  was  let  here  a 
few  days  ago  for  the  catting  of  20,000  fence 
posts  which  after  being  cut.  are  to  be  put  in 
groand  2^  feet  deep  and  33  feet  apart  for 
one  string  of  fencing  only,  and  thus  it  will 
require  60,000  more  posts  to  surround  the 
entire  inclosure!  and  this  is  but  one  instance 


In  California  the  marmots  and  squirrels  have 
been  found  very  troublesome  and  de¬ 
structive  among  small  trees,  because  of  a 
similar  habit  arising  from  the  same  cause. 
Palings  have  generally  been  used  in  preference 
to  a  close  board  fence  to  ex- 
~  j  elude  these  vermin.  In  some 


hot,  dry  winds  should  be  avoided,  so  that  in 
many  places  the  cooler,  more  humid  situations 
on  i  he  northern  slopes  of  ridges  will  bs  found 
better  adapted  for  the  nursery  grounds.  The 
dip  or  inclination  of  the  adjacent  rocks  in  the 


sorb  300,000  of  these  by  every  hundred  acres 
of  land  appropriated  to  forest  planting.  When 
it  comes  to  planting  by  the  square  mile,  or  a 
section  of  our  Government  surveys,  we  shall 
need  to  provide  nearly  2.000,000,  or,  strictly, 
1,920,000  plants.  The  importance  of  having 
such  an  amount  of  material  accessible  will  be 
apparent  to  all. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages  to 
the  forester,  which  arise  from  having  Buch  a 
nursery  supply  close  at  band,  when  he  comes 
to  planting  large  areas.  First,  as  must  occur 
to  every  one,  will  be  the  greater  convenience 
in  having  his  stock  within  easy  reach;  this 
is  no  small  item  as  it  will  enable  him  to  save 
the  expenses  incident  to  transportation  from 
a  distance,  with  the  costs  needed  for  the  secure 
packing  of  the  plants,  besides  the  greater  risk 
by  exposure  and  detention  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  distance  traveled  over.  Next,  it  will 
occur  to  every  practical  man  that  the  young 
plants  produced  in  any  given  locality,  are 
already  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  soils  and 
to  the  climatic  conditions  which  are  to  attend 
them  in  the  permanent  location  to  which  they 
are  about  to  be  consigned,  and  they  can  be 
removed  directly  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  growing  to  their  future  stations  in  a 
perfectly  fresh  condition,  and  ready  at  once 
to  begin  their  growth,  the  planter  meanwhile 
being  able  to  choose  bis  best  opportunity  for 
setting  them  out  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  the  weather  and  of  the  soil. 
These  manifest  advantages  are  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  by  the  Europeau  forest¬ 
ers  in  all  their  large  undertakings.  Whether  in 
the  larch  and  flr  plantations  of  North  Britain, 
in  the  extensive  rebaisements  of  the  bared 
Alpine  summits  or  on  the  sand  wastes  of  Les 
Landes  in  France,  or  the  moors  of  Prussia, 
on  the  sandy  dunes  of  Holland  and  North 
Germany,  the  sand  wastes  of  Austro- Hun¬ 
gary,  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  rocky  lands 
of  the  Kaar&t,  or  Kustenland  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  desert  borders  of  Algeria,  on  the  moun. 
tains  of  Germany,  or  indeed  wherever  large 


thinks  he  has  settled  the  question  about 
bees  injuring  fruit.  He  once  told  Mr. 
"Frederick  Wilhelm  HenerichWbokemdemffe- 
schauferponsky,  a  whole-sonled  Dutchman  of 
his  acquaintance,  that  bees  did  not  injure 
fruit  at  all,  when  he  pitched  in  and  said  he 
knew  better,  and  gave,  in  the  following  words, 
the  best  argument  the  writer  ever  heard  that 
bees  do  injure  fruit. 

“  Vonce  a  long  vile  ago,  ven  I  first  to  dis 
coundry  gome,  I  vent  into  mine  apple  orchard 
to  glime  a  bear  dree  to  bit  some  beaches  to 
make  mine  vrow  a  blum  budding  mit:  und 
ven  I  kits  avay  up  on  de  tobbermost  limbs,  a 
hole  lot  of  pees,  pees  vat  gome  for  honey  git- 
ten — dwo,  dree,  five  tousand  of  ’em.  gome  ven 
I  vas  on  de  highermost  pranches,  und  dey 
schting  me  all  over  so  bad  as  never  vas  und 
right  pefore  mine  face,  too.  und  I  not  know 
vere  I  am,  so  I  fall  down  from  de  lowermost 
limbs  vay  so  high  up,  mit  vone  leg  on  both 
sides  of  de  bicket  vence,  und  like  to  stove  my 
outsides  in.  Vat  vou  say.  hey!  pees  no  steal 
fruit,  ven  I  ketch  ’em  at  it  T* 

The  strength  of  Spring  wheat,  owing  to  its 
large  percentage  of  gluten,  cannot  he  gain¬ 
said.  and  hence  it  will  always  he  a  favorite 
with  bakers,  says  the  Northwestern  Miller. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  excellent  color  (sur¬ 
passing  in  some  cases  the  best  samples  of 
Spring  wheat)  possessed  by  the  flour  made 
from  Winter  wheat,  its  excellent  qualities  as 
a  pastry  flour,  and  its  adoptability  for  general 
family  use  will  always  render  it  popular 
among  a  large  class  of  buyers. 


iilisallatreoufl 


Public  Land  Grabbing. 

The  article  in  the  Rural  of  the  23rd  uR. 
under  the  head  of  “The  Public  Domain  for 


Mistakes  is  Farm  Work  — A  writer 
in  the  Rural  Home  tells  of  several  mis¬ 
takes  he  has  made.  One  was  in  cutting 
potatoes  and  allowing  the  pieces  to  re¬ 
main  In  a  barrel,  where  in  a  few  days  they 
heated  so  as  to  spoil  half  of  them.  Again  he 
made  a  mistake  in  planting  corn  with  hen- 
manure  beneath  it,  for  when  the  young  roots 
started  they  were  burned  and  the  corn  was 
sick  throughout  the  season.  We  may  avoid 
such  mistakes  in  the  future.  He  then  speaks 
of  another  class  of  mistakes:  “  If  we  plant  a 
certain  portion  of  our  land  with  potatoes  and 
another  portion  with  beans,  and  from  some 
natural  cause  (drought,  perhaps)  the  potatoes 
turn  out  poorlv.  and  the  beaus  do  well  and 
sell  for  high  price,  we  say  we  have  made  a 
rristake  in  not  planting  all  our  land  with 
beaus.  Another  year  we  attempt  to  remedy 
this  mistake,  and  plant  a  large  quantitv  of 
beans  and  a  small  quantitv  of  potatoes,  this 
time  from  some  cause,  perhaps  a  very  wet  sea¬ 
son,  the  beans  '  go  back  ’  on  in  end  the  pota¬ 
toes  vield  a  good  crop.  W e  still  have  to  enter 
on  ourreeord  a  mistake  in  not  planting  more 
potatoes  and  leas  b-aus;  mists  kes  of  the  first 
class  when  once  discovered  can  always  be 
avoided  bat  mistakes  of  the  second  class  are 
very  apt  to  ‘  get  the  best  ’  even  of  the  best  of 
our  farmers,  and  such  mistakes  will  continue 
to  occur  until  we  can  foretell  for  a  certainty 
just  what  kiDd  of  a  season  we  are  going  to 
have  and  just  the  price  our  various  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  will  bring.” 

Mr  B  P  Ware  thinks  the  Butman  Squash 
a  beautiful  varietv.  a  good  keeper  but  not 
sufficiently  productive  as  a  farm  crop  He 
thinks  the  celebrated  Marblehead  a  variety  of 
it  obtained  by  selection.  It  is,  however,  no 
xu nre  productive  than  the  other.  He  speaks 
ef  the  Essex  Hvbrid  (a  cross  between  the 
Turban  and  Huhbard)  as  uniting  the  form 
and  good  qualities  of  the  Turban  with  the 
hard  shell  and  keening  Qualities  of  the  Hub¬ 
bard.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  as  late  as  July,  thus  avoiding  tbe  maggot, 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  squash.  He  thinks 
the  American  Improved  Turban  the  best  early 
variety.  For  green  com  he  commends  for  suc¬ 
cession  the  Marblehead  for  earliest,  then 


Hall’s  Japan  Honeysuckle— Fig.  62. 

forestai  enterprises  exist  and  are  successfully 
conducted,  the  great  importance  of  the  forest 
nursery  is  fully  appreciated. 

In  locating  the  forest  nursery  we  should 
consider,  primarily,  the  soil  and  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  access  to  the  lands  which  are  to  be 
planted,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
have  several  spots  thus  appropriated,  where 
extensive  operations  are  to  be  carried  on,  es¬ 
pecially  In  broken  and  mountainous  regions, 
where  the  difli.-ulties  of  transportation  are 
greatest  To  find  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the 
high  culture  required  in  tbe  nursery,  we  shall 
often  be  obliged  to  seen  the  lowest  levels,  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  which  have  received 
l he  wash  of  debris  from  the  mountains;  we 
may,  however,  also  frequently  find  au  ele¬ 
vated  plateau  on  tbe  mountain  side  that  will 
answer  a  good  purpose  for  a  nursery  location 
if  suitably  sheltered  by  higher  ridges  that 
ward  off  the  storms  and  favor  the  growth  of 
the  young  seedlings.  In  such  a  nursery  the 
plants  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  which  they  must  be  subjected  when 
permanently  planted  out. 

The  aspect  of  tbe  nursery  plot  should  re¬ 
ceive  consideration.  Land  that  has  a  very 
geutle  slope  to  tbe  eastward  and  southward  is 
generally  preferred,  unless  it  lie  too  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  cutting  winds.  Nor  is  It  desirable  to 
have  it  so  placed  and  sheltered  as  to  induce  a 
prematurely  early  growth  in  the  bpriug,  nor 
so  situated  as  to  be  liable  to  late  frosts  at  that 
season  of  the  year. ;  On  the  other  hand,  a  too 
free  exposure  to  the  burning  sunshine,  and  to 


Magnolia  Spkciosa — Fig.  64. 

the  Public.”  meets  the  high  approval  aud  ap¬ 
probation  of  all  the  settlers  in  Western  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  we  all  earnestly  hope  that  you 
will  continue  in  the  good  work  and  urge  this 
important  matter  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural,  for  it  has  become  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  better  portion  of  Western  Nebraska 
is  now  being  fenced  in  by  these  unscrupulous 
land  sharks  and  speculators,  who  not  only 
monopolize  all  the  important  streams  but  are 
also  destroying  the  best  timber  on  the  public 
domain,  to  fence  in  their  vast  tracts,  to  which 


the  dairy  as  well  as  the  shambles  and  where, 
not  far  from  this  place,  can  such  stock  be  got  ? 

Ans. — What  kind  of  dairying — butter, 
cheese  or  milk  ?  For  all  three  purposes  com¬ 
bined,  having  regard  to  meat  production 
also  when  the  cows  are  to  be  “  turned  off," 
no  pure  breed  surpasses  the  Ayrshire  and 
Guernsey,  especially  when  the  animals  re¬ 
ceive  only  the  moderate  care  and  feed  given 
on  ordinary  farms.  Holsteins  would  give 
satisfaction  with  abundant  feed,  and  so  would 
Short-horns  of  tbs  milking  strains,  such  as 
the  Princess  family.  A  deep- milking  Devon 
could  hardly  be  excelled  for  the  above  re¬ 
quirements,  but  deep-milking  Devons  are  not 
easily  found,  and  are  expensive.  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  Ayrshire?  and  Guernseys 
would  bo  the  most  profitable  of  the  pure 
breeds;  but  most  likely  cross-bred  or  grade 
cows  with  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein  or 
even  Jersey  blood,  would  give  the  best  profit 
on  the  investment.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  making  selections.  Ormiston  &  Jardine, 
Cuba,  N.  Y.,  deal  in  Ayrshires,  and  Smiths  & 
Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  large  and  trust¬ 
worthy  dealers  in  Holsteins.  Guernsey  cattle 
can  be  got  from  Silas  Betts,  Camden,  N.  J. ; 
Ed.  Norton,  or  E.  F.  Bowditch,  Farmington, 
Conr.;  Chas.  M.  Beach,  Hartford,  Conn. 

AILING  PIGS. 

A.  R.  M.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  1,  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  bought  some  pigs  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  their  arrival  I  noticed  that  they 
wanted  to  lie  huddled  up  in  the  straw.  They 
were  nearly  always  shivering,  and  they 
coughed  and  sneezed,  and  were  often  purged. 
Two  of  them  died,  and  my  other  pigs  are  be¬ 
coming  affected  in  the  same  way.  Is  it 
cholera  or  trichina  spiralis? 

Ans. — PigB  are  subject  to  many  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  common  to  human  beings.  The 
above  symptoms  indicate  a  severe  cold  which 
the  pigs  may  have  taken.  Perhaps  the  pen 
isopen  to  cold  drafts.  They  may  have  been 
fed  too  much  corn  which  brought  on  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels.  This  disease  is  quite 
common  among  young  pigs  when  over-fed, 
aud  is  often  called  “cholera,”  because  gen¬ 
erally  fatal.  Sweating  by  immersion  in  wa¬ 
ter  as  hot  as  bearable  and  wrapping  in  a 
woolen  blanket,  carefully  cooling  tbe  body  to 
a  normal  condition,  would  be  good  treatment, 
with  doses  of  castor  oil  according  to  the  size 
of  the  animal.  The  presence  of  trichina  in  the 
tissues  of  tbe  body  is  not  manifested  by  such 
symptoms. 

BARN  FOB  SHEEP. 

L.  O.  S.,  Warren,  O— What  should  be  the 
size  of  a  barn  tor  storing  hay  for  50  sheep  and 
housing  them,  and  what  is  a  good  plan  ? 

Ans, — Sheep  require  at  least  20  square  feet 
of  floor  room  tor  each  one.  A  barn  for  50 
should,  then,  be  40  by  25  ftet.  A  good  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  as  follows: 


be  applied?  When  and  how  should  the  vines 
be  planted  ? 

Ans.— In  preparing  the  ground  for  planting 
a  vineyard,  if  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough,  give 
the  surface  a  covering  of  manure.  If  sod, 
plow  immediately  if  possible,  and  as  soon 
as  the  surface  dries  harrow  thoroughly,  and 
after  another  day  or  two’s  dryiDg  the  sod 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  cross-plowing, 
which  will  leave  the  surface  quite  rough,  and 
it  should  remain  so  until  dry  enough  to  pul¬ 
verize,  when  a  good  barrowing  will  put  it  in 
order  for  planting.  If  subsoiling  could  now 
follow  it  would  be  of  more  advantage  than 
several  years  of  manuring.  If  the  land  is  not 
sod  plowing  twice  will  be  sufficient.  When 
ready  to  plant,  mark  out  with  a  light  plow 
north  and  south,  and  cross  it  with  a  two- 
horse  plow,  going  two  or  three  times  in  a  fur¬ 
row  until  it  is  made  as  deep  and  straight  as 
possible.  In  making  the  furrows  set  up 
stakes  across  the  field  measured  the  proper 
distance  apart  at  the  ends.  The  brushing  of 
a  little  earth  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 

Divide 


snow  helps  the  matter  now.  Corn  is  about 
all  cribbed  and  nearly  all  hogs  are  fattened. 
Corn  is  selling  at  40  cents  a  bushel,  but  very 
little  is  being  sold,  all  farmers  who  can  keep 
it  preferring  to  hold  over  at  this  price.  Pork 
has  dropped  to  six  cents  net.  N.  J.  s. 


Of  course,  says  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  we  do  not 
suppose  any  of  our  more  prominent  seedsmen 
would  be  guilty  of  such  tricks  as  mixing  old 
and  dead  seed  with  new;  still  we  happen  to 
know  that  such  things  have  been  done  and 
are  likely  to  be  repeated  by  those  who  are 
over-anxious  to  make  money.  The  Rural 
advises  farmers  to  select  and  order  their  seeds 
early  and  to  test  the  vitality  of  each  kind. 
Then  they  will  know,  if  the  seeds  fail  to  make 
a  good  stand,  to  what  extent  the  seedsman  is 

responsible . . . . . 

Dr.  Hoskins  thinks  that  three-fourths  of 
our  complaints  are  but  different  forms  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  Therefore  he  says  *  ‘  Never  get  tired 

out  if  you  can  help  it” . . . 

“  Our  American  cousins  have  lately — prob¬ 
ably  because  it  is  a  new  fancy — been  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  a  whim  which  leads 
them  to  prefer  hornless  cattle.  The  taste 
should  have  its  turn;  and  those  who  benefit  by 
it  may  be  congratulated  on  the  dice  having 
fallen  in  their  favor, "  so  says  the  London  Ag. 

Gazette . 

If  you  want  to  slip  into  a  round  hole  you 

must  make  a  ball  of  yourself . . . 

The  Husbandman  says  that  a  man  has  not 
been  bred  in  vain  who  plants  a  good  tree  in 

the  right  place.* . . . 

Dr.  Iloskins  reminds  his  readers  that  one 
ton  of  good  bone-dust  contains  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen  as  8H  ton*  of  fresh  stable  manure,  and  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  110  tons  of  fresh  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  But  one  ton  of  manure  contains 
more  potash  than  five  tons  of  bone-dust.  So 
bone-dust  and  asbes  make  a  complete  fertilizer 
The  production  of  grapes  from  the  old  wood 
of  a  vine  is,  to  say  the  least,  unusuaL  An  in¬ 
stance  of  this  phenomenon  is,  however,  fig¬ 
ured  and  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Revue  Horticole.  Iu  this  case,  wherein  grapes 
were  produced  without  either  leaves  or  ten¬ 
drils,  direct  from  the  old  wood,  it  appears  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  wood  was  killed  by 
frost,  but  that  one  portion  remained  alive, 
and  from  this  portion  the  berries  were  devel¬ 
oped  . . . - . 

Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  tbe  well-known  po- 
mologist  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y,  reports  to 
Vick’s  Magazine  that  he  raised  ac  the  rate  of 
98  bushels  per  acre  of  White  Russian  Oats. 
The  seed  was  sown  after  moderately  manured 
corn.  He  ascribes  his  success  to  the  excellent 
variety  end  to  harrowing.  He  sowed  three 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  covered  it  with 
the  Acme  Harrow,  harrowing  again  with  a 
fine-tooth  harrow  when  they  were  a  few 
inches  high.  None  of  them  lodged,  though  the 
oats  measured  flve-and-a  half  feet  high......... 


La  Porte,  La  Porte  Co. — Every  seed  of  the 
hollyhocks  grew.  Of  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash 
two  seeds  grew,  bearing  S3  perfect  squashes— 
tbe  most  perfect  squash  I  have  Been.  I  think 
there  is  money  in  it.  If  I  could  get  no  more  I 
would  not  take  a  dollar  apiece  for  tbe  seed. 
The  Rural  Golden  Heartwell  Celery  was  plant¬ 
ed  beside  the  Crawford  Half  dwarf.  The  soil 
was  a  little  stiff  for  the  Heartwell  to  break 
through,  consequently  I  only  got  about  50 
plants ;  but  after  they  were  transplanted 
every  one  lived,  while  half  of  the  Crawfords 
died.  The  Rural  Golden  Heartwell  is  as  large 
os  any  I  have  grown  andof  far  better  quality, 
and  two  weeks  earlier.  An  unusual  rise  of 
the  lake  (Erie)  submerged  the  W.  E  Potatoes 
and  I  fear  they  are  entirely  lost.  The  aspar¬ 
agus  and  Cuthbert  Raspberry  are  all  that 
could  be  wished.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  still 
holds  its  own.  and  I  think  is  becoming  more 
corpulent.  We  appear  to  have  two  strains  of 
it.  As  we  have  for  years  cot  but  one  eye  to 
the  piece,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  differ¬ 
ent  strains  occasionally  as  we  usually  plant 
several  acres.  J.  8.  B. 

I  OWIl, 

Stanwood,  Cedar  Co.— A  friend  gave  us 
some  of  the  gem  Squash  seeds  from  the  Rural 
Distribution.  We  had  over  thirty  squashes 
from  four  small  vines.  They  were  good  in 
Summer  and  are  better  now  aud  seem  to  be 
excellent  keepers.  F.  B.  n. 

New  York. 

Lima,  Livingston  Co. — Planted  140  kernels 
of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  on  May  29:  70 
germinated  after  the  ground  bad  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  three  times,  twice  before 
planting  and  once  after — a  complete  uiortar 
bed;  clay-loam  under-drained  as  hard  as  a 
brick.  I  nursed  the  corn  by  putting  on  leached 
ashes  and  scrapings  from  under  a  shed  where 
the  hens  had  run,  and  harvested  94  plump 
ears,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long  and 
eight  to  nine  inches  iu  circumference.  I  lost 
two  or  three  ears  by  being  destroyed  by  hens, 
and  I  also  lost  two  ears  by  rats  after  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  corn  measured  two  bushels  in  the 
ear,  yielding  three  pecks  of  shelled  corn.  J.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Columbus,  Burlington  Co. — My  R.ural  Hol¬ 
lyhocks  came  up  and  grew  luxuriantly  and 
bore  the  prettiest  of  dark  maroon  double 
flowers  I  could  desire.  I  have  transplanted 
them,  for  I  thought  such  beauties  worthy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  lawn.  t.  e.  h. 

Penney  I  vanlii, 

Wallsville,  Lackawanna  Co. — I  plant¬ 
ed  160  grains  of  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  on 
May  20.  At  hoeing  time  there  were  112 
spears.  They  grew  very  large  and  suckered 
immensely.  Horses  got  in  when  the  corn 
was  in  the  milk  and  destroyed  about  one- 
eighth  of  it.  The  rest  was  cut  up  October  5. 
I  husked  about  November  1  chree  bushel  bask¬ 
ets  of  ears.  That  which  grew  on  the  main 
stalks  was  mostly  ripe  enough  for  good  seed; 
that  which  grew  on  the  suckers  was  quite 
green.  The  Gem  Squashes  did  very  well;  but 
for  quality  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  paper  with  the  old 
Hubbard.  My  White  Elephant  Potatoes  yield¬ 
ed  extra  well  and  are  of  extra  quality.  I 
raised  from  the  second  planting  19}*[  bushels 
of  very  fine  tubers.  I  found  a  few  rotten 
when  dug,  and  have  since  lost  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  them  by  dry  rot.  Have  they  rotted 
with  others  ?  w.  e.  m. 

[The  reports  received  appear  to  show  that 
the  White  Elephant  is  an  average  variety  so 
far  as  rotting  is  concerned.  With  us  it  keeps 
finely. — Eds.] 


will  make  all  the  hole  the  vine  needs 
the  roots  half  each  way  from  the  cross-furrow 
(which  is  made  to  plant  by);  draw  in  a  little 
earth  with  the  hand  to  keep  the  roots  in 
place,  and  let  another  person  follow  with  a 
shovel  and  finish  the  planting.  Four  men 
can  plant  six  acres  in  a  day.  Newly-broken 
sod  will  give  the  best  growth  of  vine  the  first 
and  second  years.  Grape-growers  plant  at 
different  distances.  We  prefer,  for  strong- 
growiug  varieties, 10  feet  each  way;  for  Dela¬ 
ware  and  its  class  of  growers,  six  feet  in  the 
row,  the  rows  being  eight  feet  apart.  Coarsely- 
ground  bone  aud  wood-ashes  we  have  found 
the  best  fertilizers  for  grapes.  Planting 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
ground  settles  in  the  Spring. 

“dutch  short  horns.” 

J.  E.  S.,  New  Hartford,  Conn.— What  is 
the  difference  between  the  Holstein  cattle  and 
the  short- horn  Dutch  cattle  spoken  very 
highly  of  by  Flint  in  his  work  on  Milch  Cows 
aud  Dairy  Farming? 

Ans. — The  short  horn  cattle  spoken  of  by 
Flint  on  pages  14, 15  and  32  of  the  above  work 
are  cattle  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
imported  from  Holland  and  Denmark  into 
the  Teeswater  district  iu  England,  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  the  “Durham”  or  Short-horn 
cattle,  where  tbe  latter  are  alleged  to  have 
been  crossed  with  the  strangers,  considerably 
to  their  improvement.  This  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  denied  with  more  or  less  vehemence 
by  moBt  Short  horn  men,  who  are  unwilling 
to  ooncede  that  their  favorites  owe  any  of 
their  excellence  to  other  stock,  whether  Dutch, 
Scotch  or  Chillingham.  The  term  “Dutch” 
was  also  applied  to  the  progeny  of  such  alleged 
crosses.  Flint  uses  the  word  “Dutch”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  cattle  a  trifle  loosely,  as  may  be  seen 
on  page  53,  where  it  seems  to  be  applied  to 
cattle  from  Sweden.  Usually,  however,  he 
applies  the  epithet  Dutch  or  Dutch  short¬ 
horn  to  the  cattle  of  Holland  or  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  the  present  cattle  of  Holland  include 
the  Holsteins  and  their  close  congeners,  the 
Dutch -Friesians,  as  well  as  the  Belted  or  Blank¬ 
eted  Dutch  cattle,  and  some  other  sorts  not 
known  in  this  country.  The  cow  illustrated 
on  page  53  of  his  work  and  described  as  “the 
cow  most  esteemed  in  Holland,"  is  evidently 
of  the  Holstein  or  Dutch- Friesian  breed. 
expensive  queries. 

O.  H.  R.,  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  asks  whether 
the  Rural  would  have  specimens  of  his  soil 
analyzed  so  as  to  Inform  him  what  it  lacks  to 
produce  large  crops  of  wheat. 

An8. — The  cost  of  analyzing  a  specimen  of 
soil  would  be  $4  for  each  “  determination,” 
and  five  “determinations”  would  be  needed 
to  ascertain  the  constituents,  causing  a  total 
expense  of  f20.  The  analysis  would  tell 
the  constituents  of  the  plot  from  which  the 
analyzed  specimen  was  taken,  and  of  that 
only.  An  analysis  of  the  soil  ia  other  parts 
of  the  same  field  or  of  that  in  the  next  field 
might  give  very  different  results.  At  most, 
therefore,  the  analysis  in  this  or  any  other 
case  could  be  of  no  general  use  or  interest, 
however  satisfactory  it  might  be  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground.  For  a  two-dollar  subscription 
to  the  Rural,  however,  we  really  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  send  that  excellent  paper  fifty-two 
times  a  year,  and  in  addition  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  pay  $20  for  an  analysis  of  the  soil  of 
the  farm  belonging  to  each  of  our  subscribers ; 
for  all  have  as  much  claim  on  us  as  any  par¬ 
ticular  one  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  same 
person  might  cause  us  an  expense  of  several 
hundred  dollars  for  analyses  of  the  soil  iu  his 
different  fields  or  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
field.  If  the  high-priced  information  were  of 
general,  or  even  of  extensive,  interest, of  course 
money  would  be  of  “  no  consideration  ”  to  us 
in  procuring  it;  and  an  answer  to  a  single 
query  In  this  department  often  costs  us  in 
money  considerably  more  than  a  single  sub 
scriptlon  to  the  Rural. 

COWS  FOR  TUB  DAIRY  AND  8H AMBLES. 

L.  E.,  Deljthos,  O, — What  would  be  a  good 
breed  of  cattle  for  a  farm  of  400  Acres,  for 


Fig.  65. 

The  feed-rack  is  in  the  center,  placed  so  that 
hay  can  be  dropped  from  the  floor  above 
through  two  chutes.  There  should  be  at  least 
two  large  doors  in  the  sheep  floor,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  have  more  than  half  the  front  in 
doors  made  doable  so  that  the  upper  or  the 
lower  halves  could  always  be  open.  The 
sheep  floor  may  be  eight  feet  high  and  the 
hay  floor  the  same. 

A  CALF  STALL. 

c.  W,  L. ,  Scott  Co.,  Iowa.— What  is  a  good 
plan  for  a  calf  stall  in  which  12  calves  can  be 
conveniently  fed  meal,  hay  aud  skimmed  milk  ? 

Ans. — The  following  plan  has  been  found  con¬ 
venient  for  a  calf  stable  of  the  kind  mentioned. 


North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  Jan.  18. — Although 
our  farmers  were  compelled  by  the  short 
crops  of  1881  to  run  deeper  in  debt  in  1882 
than  usual,  yet  they  learned  a  lesson  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  soon  forget.  The 
raising  of  too  much  cotton,  to  the  exclusion 
of  food  products,  is  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  Southern  agriculture.  The  corn 
crop  of  last  season  was  the  best  we  have  had 
for  many  years,  and  the  dealers  are  getting 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it.  If  this 
state  of  affairs  continues  for  one  year,  then 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  planter  who 
sells  corn  n  November  and  buys  corn  again 
in  July  at  au  advance  of  50  per  cent.  Cotton 
was  late  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  Spring;  but 
frost  held  off  late  in  the  Fall,  so  that  almost 
every  boll  opened,  yielding  much  better  than 
was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season.  Cold 
weather  retarded  picking;  some  are  not  done 
yet,  aud  some  corn  still  hangs  on  the  stalks  in 
the  field.  So  far  this  is  an  exceedingly  severe 
Winter.  Very  many  rain  and  snow  storms, 
winding  up  with  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  10th 
of  this  month.  A  large  acreage  of  wheat  has 
been  sown,  though  but  on  very  few  fields  is  it 
above  ground.  We  shall  look  for  it  when 
this  snow  leaves  us.  Our  coldest  morning 
was  Dec.  8.,  at  sunrise,  6°  above  zero.  On 
Jan.  11  and  12  the  thermometer  was  down  to 
8°  above.  Prices  in  our  home  market  are 
about  as  follows:  Cotton,  9c. ;  wheat,  $1.00  to 
$1.10;  sweet  potatoes,  60c. ;  eggs,  15c.;  butter, 
35c.;  tobacco,  from  4c.  to  $1.  ;  oats,  60c.; 
corn,  50  to  60c.  m.  b.  p. 

Missouri. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Jau.  18.— We  have  been 
having  a  great  deal  of  cold,  cloudy,  threaten¬ 
ing  weather;  more  so  than  usual,  with  very 
little  falling  weather.  The  continued  thaw¬ 
ing  out  in  the  day  and  freezing  up  hard  at 
night  must  damage  Winter  wheat,  especial¬ 
ly  the  lat®  sown,  A  slight  covering  of 


Fig.  66. 

It  is  a  building  of  sufficient  length  and  width 
to  accommodate  the  calves,  leaving  a  feed 
passage  in  the  front  with  a  trough  for  the 
feed.  A  short  partition  is  rnude  at  the  head 
to  separate  the  calves  and  the  feed  boxes. 
Each  calf  is  tied  by  a  short  rope  and  a  strap 
around  the  neck  to  prevent  one  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  another;  the  feed  trough  is  low 
down  and  a  pail  with  milk  can  be  set  in  it  for 
the  calf  to  drink. 

ONIONS. 

W.  J.  //.,  Lemont,  III  —1.  Will  onions  grow 
successfully  on  light,  clay  soil  that  was  well 
manured  three  years  ago  with  barnyard  dung? 
2,  What  vurlety  of  onion  is  best  for  this  soil  and 
latitude?  8,  What  kind  of  fertilizer,  if  any, 
should  I  use?  4,  How  many  bushels  per  acre 
may  I  reasonably  expect  with  good  cultivation. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Probably  the  Yellow  Dan¬ 
vers  will  give  beat  satisfaction.  Try  also  the 
Weathertfltld  Large  Rtd  and  th«  BUht  8kin 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


PLANTING  A  VINEYARD. 

W.  A.  P.,  Williamsburg,  Va. — I  have  250 
good,  strong  grape-vine  roots  which  I  started 
from  cuttings  laat  Summer.  I  wish  to  set 
them  out  permanently  the  coming  Spring. 
When  and  how  should  the  soil  be  prepared? 
Wb*t  in  the  beat  manure  and  how  should  it 


fsmm 


least  12  acres  and  at  least  20  acres  of  hay  and 
fodder  corn,  with  several  tons  of  bran  and 
other  purchased  food.  This  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  difficulty  of  supporting  so  much  stock 
on  so  "comparatively  small  a  farm.  2.  No. 
4.  It  depends  wholly  upon  the  management. 
Sheep  keeping  requires  more  skill,  than  feed¬ 
ing  beeves  or  dairy  cows:  but  the  profit  is 
greater  with  sheep  that  are  successfully  man¬ 
aged.  4,  We  should  plant  standards.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  plant  dwarfs  between,  so  that 
when  the  latter  give  out,  the  others  will  come 
in  bearing.  But  be  careful  what  kinds  you 
select  for  dwarfs.  The  most  profitable 
dwarf  pear  orchards  in  the  country  are  all  of 
the  Duchess  variety. 

E.  L,  W.t  Brooklyn,  Pa  ,  L  How  many 
bushels  does  a  standard  apple  barrel  hold  and 
what  does  it  weigh,  filled  ?  2.  Is  there  any 
market  for  evaporated  sweet  corn  and  at 
what  price?  How  many  pounds  of  evaporated 
corn  will  a  bushel  of  ears  make?  3.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  originator  or  owner  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Red  Grape?  4.  What  are  the  best 
works  on  grape  culture,  and  where  can  they 
be  obtained? 

Ans. — 1  Apple  barrels  hold  about  2%  bush¬ 
els,  and  while  there  is  no  standard  weight,  it 
will  not  vary  much  from  150  pounds,  per  bar¬ 
rel,  gross.  2.  Experienced  produce  dealers 
in  this  city  inform  us  that  there  is  no  demand 
and  no  sale  for  evaporated  sweet  corn  in  this 
market.  We  cannot  give  the  exact  loss  in 
weight  per  bushel  by  the  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion.  3.  A.  J.  Caywood,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 
4.  Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist  $1.50  and  Hus- 
xnann’s  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making, 
$1.50;  to  be  had  through  the  nearest  book¬ 
store  or  the  American  News  Co.,  of  this  city. 

O.  M.,  Ontario,  sends  an  advertisement 
headed  “Ears  for  the  Million.” 


WHAT  CAN  WE  SAY 


m «Ht «•.-»♦«•<*  fb  1  aja  rtg  g 
Catalogue  niM!  ^  J  "  ~ 

Send  the  address  of  TEX  Person--  who  Buy 
Sicrcps anil  I’T.iVN't’S,  and  wo  will  m-nd  you 
"TraAfaia  Pkf.  of  the  new  OamrWIldeSunfloe  <-r 


gratis  a  T'kf.  of  the  new  Oiwnr  Wilde  Sin;’  .  r 
INN1SFALLEN  GREENHOUSES,  Springfield.  0, 


For  1883  Is  nn  Elegnnt  iinok  of  150  Pnges. 
3  Colored  Plate*  ot  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
und  more  than  1.000  Illustrations  u.  the 

choicest  flowers.  Plants  and  Vegeta  Lilt  a,  ami  Blrr-c 
turns  tor  growing,  ft.  i*  handsome  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  and  Post  Office  address,  with  1U  cents,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  la  uot  a 
quarter  of  Its  cost.  It  Is  printed  In  both  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the 
ID  cents. 

Vick’s  Seeds  arc  the  Best  In  the  World! 

The  Floral  uuidk  will  tell  luiw  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175 

Pages,  6  colored  Plates,  5Uv  EngrsYJhgF  for  ^ic.  In 
paper  covers;  81  In  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Maoazinic— 32  Pages, 
a  Colored  plate  In  every  number  ana  many  Hue  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1.35  a  year;  live  copies  for  $5.  Speci¬ 
men  Numbers  sent  for  HE-.;  H  trial  copies  for  25  cts. 

J  A  IVIES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  Grape  Vines.  One  of  the  !  .re  -  t  arul  finesi, 
stocks  ever  grown,  ictnbiueri  with  cAeectiiugly  lib¬ 
eral  oTliiv.  ill  t  e  Icadliurcn  HE*  ok.  a  mg 
noveit  .‘m  r:  .oiiugue  rree.Bj  Lfl 

Com. vi H -on- Hudson,*  -I*  -SbISw 

New  York.  MHa  IllVh 


Fifty-second  Year, 

We  wish  to  call  your  Attention  to 


HIBISCUS  COCCIXEUS. 

One  of  the  handsomest  new  perennials  known. 
Flowers  a  brilliant  crimson.  riant*  from  seed  bloom 
the  first,  year.  Seed  per  park:)  ni,;y  hy  post  paid  .plants 
$1. Silver  or  postage  stamps  tale;  u.’Addr'  ss  PIXGUKE A 
KINGSLEY,  Seedsmen,  Box  M3.  N e w  ILiveti,  Ccnn. 


1st. — Tho  Stock  from  which  our  Seeds  are 
grown  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured. 
2d  .—Our  Seeds  are  cithc-r  grown  by  ourselves 
or  under  our  personal  supervision. 

3d — \Vo  test  all  of  our  Seeds  in  a  house  built 
expressly  for  that  purpose 
4th.— We  Can  sell  cheaper  Tm:  i  unv  other 
house  because,  raising  our  o.vn  Seed,  we 
save  grower’s  profit. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  FREE. 


W  ill  be  waned  cuke  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  Itcontains 

about.  ITS  pSin-s,  UOO  illustration  a,  price-  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  dtr  -.-tion-  for  planting 
150U  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees. etc.  Invaluable,  to  all,  aet-ec- 
tally  to  Market  Gatxfcau  rs  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M,  FERRY  &.CO.  Detroit  Mick. 


puffing  up  to 
the  skies  and  a  good  deal  higher,  Foo  Choo’s 
Balsam  of  Shark’s  Oil  as  a  positive  cure  for 
deafness,  and  our  friend  asks  our  opiuiou  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  claim. 

Ans. — The  first  syllables  of  the  name  of 
the  nostrum — foo-cboo — are  those  of  “fools 
choose,”  the  latter  being  probably  an  ignorant 
mistake  for  “choice”  or  the  real  word  may  be 
“choose” — “fools  choose”  to  squander  money 
on  this  fraud.  “Shark’s  oil,”  in  sooth!  Do 
you  for  a  moment  suppose  these  sharks  would 
really  let  you  have  any  of  their  own  oil?  Is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  more  about 
this  old  humbug  concerning  which  we  have 
expressed  very  decided  opinions  in  the  Rural 
more  than  once  already? 

J.  It.  G.,  Walkerton,  Fa.— 1,  TV  hat  is  the 
sweet  fodder  corn  for  soiling  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues.  2,  What  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  German  Millet  and  quantity  per  acre? 
3,  Where  can  I  get  a  specimen  of  Rose  of 
Jericho  or  Resurrection  Plant? 

Ans. — L  Sweet  corn  is  best  for  soiling. 
Some  sell  one  kind,  some  another.  The  Black 
Mexican  or  Stowell’s  Evergreen  is  good.  2. 
Not  until  the  weather  has  become  warm  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  frosts.  A 
bushel  to  the  acre.  3.  We  have  examined  a 
number  of  catalogues  but  do  not  fin.  I  it.  It 
is  easily  grown  from  seed.  Other  answers  later. 

TF.  S.,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  and  S.  E.  M.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.— What  is  the  comparative  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  yellow  and  white  corn  for 
feeding  purposes  ? 

Axs.— The  different  analyses  of  white  and 
yellow  corn  go  to  show  that  yellow  corn  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  albuminoids  and 
less  starch  than  white  coru,  and  this  would 
render  the  yellow  corn  some  little  the  better 
for  feeding.  A  good  deal  of  attention  given 
to  this  question  during  several  years  has  uot 
enabled  us  to  discover  any  difference  what¬ 
ever  in  the  feeding  values  of  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn. 

TF.  C.,  Trapjw,  Md.—l.  Is  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint  Coru  the  same  as  the  Blount 
Corn?  2,  Is  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  the 
same  as  the  Chester  County  Mammoth  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Rural  last  year, 

Ans. — 1.  Not  at  all.  2.  By  no  means.  We 
have  never  disseminated  the  Chester  Co.  Mam¬ 
moth.  That  Is  a  yellow  dent. 

J.  P.  B.,  Greencastle,  Pa. — Where  can  I  get 
Jersey  Red  hogs  and  Bronze  Turkeys? 

Ans. — Hogs,  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  turkeys  can  be  got 
from  Homer  H.  Hewitt,  Williamsburg,  Pa.; 
A.  J.  Pontius,  Millersburg,  Pa. 


Chester  Co.  Seed  Corn,  $2  per 

bushel  in  bags. 

Rural  Thoroughbred.  Flint  and 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn,  20  ct.s. 
packet:  50  cts.  pint;  $1.00  quart. 

B.  I>.  WOOD,  Due  Kuu,  Cheater  Co.,  l’n. 


Or  r  n  It  pays  to  BOW  Rood,  new  varieties, 
UhkUt  and  so  proved  by  reports  fron  my  hist 
___  year’s  customers  Before  ordering  your 

|2  R  A  I  N  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats.  Corn,  Pot  it - 

U  "“I  II  »top8,  <te..  see  my  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  newest  and  beat  varieties. 

Name  this  paper  and  address 

LAKE  SHORE  SEED  FARMS, 
Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 


POMONA  NCRSEK  V  -5.000 

KJEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEARS  In  Or 
chard  and  50.U00  In  Nursery,  prop 
sweated  exclusively  from  Stand,  ids' 
No  Buds  or  Scions  taken  Bom  Dwarfs. 
NIGil'S  SUPERB  Strawberry  HAN¬ 
SEL!,  Raspberry,  Blackberries,  New 
Grapes  and  Currant-.  Fruit.  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants  in  variety.  Catalogue  free. 
W3I,  I* A  BUY,  Parry  P.  O  ,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, ma,ledrree 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HO  MRS. 

Till*.  AMIUt  AN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

31)  Chamber*  8t.f  N.  V. 


•iAAjonbuf  7 .  Co*m.r  sen«!  tr^*e 
|ilw»rri.-,  KInrkbrrriex,  t»rajn**, 
[CIIKSTMC  Strmrbcrrt*  //JE ,\>T 

_J  •€■!!: 

so  A CJiliS  of  l’ijins, 


THEBAN 

l'.'- . . 

WITH  I.OOO.OCO  YOUNG  ONES 
SvLWKb  WANTS  BIG  BERRIES 

°"r  /U  i  e*il  \i*<  -huirjtitr  V.?  SC£/ESI/Ii  IX  FI  'LL 

JS;;;.sv  AND  LOTS  OF  THEM. 


BIG  BOB  and  NIGH’S  SUPERB 


“  Are  the  R1GGEST  and  BEST  .Strawberries  yet  Intro¬ 
duced  ”  For  Descriptive  circular,  lowest  prices,  and 
best  stock,  address  proprietor.  J.  VV.  NIGH,  Piqua,  D, 


GOOD  SEED 


V  il  S  K  I!'  -•  -  UI.MK  i  tp  suritvFt 

or  express  to  silt  ports  of  ii-<  l' Li  ted  Slat 


basis  of  NiceY eir- 
iblt-x,  Benutifhl 
lowers, and  Dig 

adrirm  crops. f/.r 

*rnl  h  trr.'.t for 1 1- 
k  Uility  and  purity, 

^W'-Vortcrod 
<W«  ore  tho  fury. 
.  ?<•-« f  fuHllCp.,  owl 
-l  Kn'W*'->-  A  deal- 
>  ers  anywhere, 
v-erivy  Cninb ipvr 
’tdl-'jnwer.Vecc-  ta¬ 
ble,  fc'arni  .itudTnv 
ieeil,  t'rci;.  Cata 
lojae  of  Fh’trtriny 
Um  <oi,l  ft'jntj  for 
imuNae,$nftl 

tinl crops, Ki irl 1  i’n  ir Sont  i’ue<li:i  .n 
IB  cts.  Grain  a«<lf>ir«ywh  Manual  -hGtury, desn  p 
lion  8.  ciilttim  of  bed  Grains.GmssaA.Pot.iti  it)  cl*. 

HIPAIV1  SIBLEY  «fc  CO..  Seedsmeru. 

Koi'livatcr.  N.  Y.  it  ml  (it[ruc<i.  111. 


LTOVV  HEA»Y  TO  MAIL  FRKS 


TO  ALL  APPLICANTS .  — 

J.  s  We  offer  to  Market  Gardeners  i-armers  and 
others  Intereatod  In  buying  good  fresh  Seeds,  a  large 
stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  choice  Vegetable  and 
harm  Seed*  In  cultivation;  also  a  great  many  kinds 
of  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  All  inquiries 
promptly  answered. 

UT  Choice  ONION  SEED  a  speclaltv. 

Address  U.  n.  HA W I  E Y. 

Seed  nnd  Tiiiplciiicnt  Warehouse. 

193S  Main  St.,  Harttord,  Conn. 


Plants  Free  by  Mail 


In  good  Dollar  Collections.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  new  and  fine  Green  house  Bedding  and 
Haroy  plants  and  Seeds  Address 

E  S.  MILLER,  Wading  Uiver,  N .  Y. 


For  Home  Gardens.  Our  1l 
i.t-*r)u-irpGAHi>K.t  Maxi  al  u 
WAUliiQI  hook  v^irra  auvy  toall. 
Send  for  U  nnd  examine  our 
erovsniLler^,  MAR¬ 

KET  GARDENERS  write 

* _ <- at  om-e  for  «nr  waoleaile 

"S^ price  list.  8, nt  FREE 

ttOLKt-  lllin,  n.i_ 


Educated  and  practical  srrowers  now  assent  to  our 
motto  “That  the  lur  flier  North  seeds  art- 
grown  th<- earlier  their  product  Mill  he.” 

\\  <-  otter  tills  y.**r  a  full  Line  of  StandaixlPcrtaPn-s 
try1'  najue,  gr  OVTtOa  dry  upland;  Scotch  Eyfe  nr  1 
B1  uu  Stem  NV hea  t ;  White  Russian  Oats ;  Ft.  ,n  \  j  es  Cu  i 
Inure,  said  to  beoue  woidt  earlier  than  F-itiv  York;  our 
North  Star  Yellow  I’cnt  Com  st;Lt-;.i-c  ;hr  lead,  ai  ,1 
for  fodder  lx  equal  t-x  any ;  of  oiu.  n  tumatui.-. 
carrots,  pou-.  Ac..&c  .  a  lull  line  :ui  1 1  t  ,-j  crop,  ail 
lt*s3  trn-w'hita  ourovi  n  furnii.  WtM  Ri.-e  for  auck 
ponds  Always  on  haml  for  Si-rimr  or  Fall  sowit-c 
ith  Annual  Catalogue.  /><-r.  T.  31.  M  ETC  A  1,1-', 
Grower,  ImtiortercY  ,lobber,8t.  I*uul,  dlinn. 


U  A|ieC|  I  Th-  n,«t  Hemnrk- 
il  n  II 0  LLL  kblo  Rjwnhrrry  f»rr 
i'rotiur+d,  Spiul  for  full  kfCODOt 
*o<l  i  t-cmitiful  chromn  of  it-  Tb« 
finf  •!  ttock  In  ihe  Cl.  S.  of 


fnjhrkCfUi.*  dir  LkitikblH  utimImi 
kUo  4  iDf^r-io*  •lock  of  Cruit 
Trw«.  I.t»>  err'*  *ruall  Fruit# 
kfr  t^*t.  hdlluui- 

iv  lilukiraiotf  {folor«*4  platM),  t«ll» 
Ian  bow  to  Rot  kin!  grow  them. 


hoiicnt  description*.  f»ir  price*, 
ft-ee.  The  ui--*t  (".■•uurul  autl  n.» fu I  Kruit  Csteloeue  over 
ctibllshi-tl .  J.  T.  LOVETT,  bltll*  Stiver,  N.  J.. 

ntradiutr  «/  t  *i(A6r-r  Hatpberry  ,*  itaiicAesler  -V<rau6rrrp. 


SAVE  MONEY 
TRY  OUR 


l  GOOD  IN  QUALITY 
(  LOW  IN  PRICE. 


Communications  Rxcittv*,,  roa  tub  wkrk  Eidiso 
Satuudat,  February  3. 

W.  H.  W.— H.  *S.-  J.  T.  A.— H.  D.  W.— W.  K.— A. 

N-  C.-P.  It.—  P.  C.  T.—L.  .11.— Amateur— X  K.  V.— E. 

A.  8..  will  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  t  he  Hurad  Is 
behind  In  Its  answers  to  questions— T.  F,  U.-P.  H. 
S.— Sen  news  columns— J.  G.— H.W.  R.— M,  C.-G. 
It.  B.— W.  F.  Bassett,  we  slmU  be  glad  to  try  It— C. 
Nungham,  ive  are  behind  In  that  department,  thanks 
-D.  A.  It  E.  P.  8.-0.  F  II.  L.  F.  H.  B.-M.  R.  B.- 
L.  A.  R.— M.  P.  W.-F.  P.— J.  R  R,  L.  H.  N.— VV. 
F.-C.  S.  0.-M.C.-A.  B.  A.-C.E.  P.-J.  W.  N.-J. 

B. — S.  K.  Wlnuns,  we  shall  endeuvor  to  explain— A. 
J,0.t8,-W.C,— A.B.A.-J,  J.  K.,  thanks— T.  W. 
L.  J.  E.  D.—  H,  C.  B.— H.  II.  Clark,  thunks  for  good 
report-H.  W.-R.  I.-X-J.  G.— H.  F.  s.-B.  B.  R  _ 
8.  E.  L.-D.  8.-E.  J.  C.-P.  R.— Y.  R.  S.  W.  K.  W.— 
D.  A.  S.— Mrs.  M.  E,— J.  B.— F.  E.  A.— E.  A.— J.  H.  \V.— 
J.  B.  P.-C.  A.  K,— A.  E.  S  ,  thanks— G.  W.  Peebles, 
thunks— M.  I,.  II.-8.  W.-L.  L.— A.  F.-J.  J.  M  -A  S 


f  BEST  QUAimE?™ 
FIELD  &  f  LOWEST  PRICES. 

FLfiWF  IT  I  Blustratud  *  Descriptive  Cat*. 
*  *»  *-•*,(  lo.-nie  mailed  ou  <u>pllc»tion. 

J.  M.  M’CULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

IKiUhiishod  1838’  136  Walnut  St  .  Cincinnati, 0. 


and  all  other*  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds 
b.v  pound,  ounce  and  bu*hel.  For  price  list  and 
(set  of  4)  i'oiuie  Veirr-t  nble  Cord*,  send  yourad 
dress  on  postal  JEROME  B.  KICK  A  t  «. 
Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardena.)  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


MALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

S,  SEEDS  &  FLOWER  PLANTS 

rllO  JlYrri  (nil  itl»l  t’llt'l  hills  for  L*ultu?v 
th<?  now  VHrlcUt'H.  urt  t»!v  Plaiitnat  rc*«f»on- 

V,:i.  8.  S. WALES  in,"®. 


Bv  thk  OitniiNATOB,  at  Reduced  Price*  for  Spring 
of  'S3.  Buy  at  the  Fountain  Head  and  get  the  pure, 
Averages  twice  as  large  a*  the  Wilson  and  yields  fully 
double  the  number  of  quarts  per  acre;  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  shipper,  vicuv  attilvctivk  in  appearance,  of  ttx. 
ckllent  flavor,  and  retains  Us  Color  and  flavor  to  a 
rksurkablk  degree  ofior  being  picked.  Free  ctrcn 
lar»  at  an  early  data, 

J.  BAT1EY.  Manchester.  N.  J. 
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TH  K 

RURAL-  NEW'YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

K  1. 1  K  R  T  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S4  V  rk  Row.  Nkw  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  10,  1883 


We  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder  has  consented  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  forestry  articles  through  the  year. 

- -  - 

We  find  that  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  is  offered  by  several  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen.  New  readers  should  try 
it.  This  was  introduced  in  the  Rural 
Free  Seed  Distribution  of  three  years  ago. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes  us 
in  connection  with  the  recovery  of  Charles 
Downing:  “Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  a 
Nation’s  gratitude  for  his  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  to  American  pomology.”  So  say 
we  all  of  us.  _ 

There  were  20  or  more  small  lots  of 
different  kinds  of  wheat  in  our  granary 
raised  upon  experiment  plols.  These 
were  all  ground  together.  The  flour 
makes  bread  that  is  not  very  white,  it  is 

true,  but  still  sweet  and  good. 

-  ♦  - - 

Another  batch  of  catalogues  from 
among  the  best  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 
men  in  America  will  be  found  under 
Catalogues,  Etc.,  Received,  page  89.  All 
of  our  readers  should  send  for  and  exam¬ 
ine  them  carefully. 

- -  - 

We  asked  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  the 
distinguished  agricultural  chemist  of  the 
Conn.  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  what  kind  of 
chemical  fertilizer  he  thought  would  best 
supply  nitrogen  to  our  Indian  corn  crop. 
His  answer  will  be  found  on  page  82  of 
this  impression. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  (Rothamsted,  Eng¬ 
land)  writes  the  Rural,  under  date  of 
January  8 :  “  Ensilage  is  still  being  talked 
of  in  this  country,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  make  much  progress.  We  have  not 
maize  which  I  think  is  specially .  adapted 
for  it,  and  we  have  roots  which  you 

cannot  grow.” 

- -  - - - 

As  we  have  never  adopted  the  plan  of 
notifying  our  subscribers  when  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  we  would  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  address  slips  on  the  wrappers 
and  thus  ascertain  for  themselves  Thus, 
if  the  number  after  the  name  is  1725.  the 
subscription  will  end  next  week,  if  1726 
the  week  after,  and  so  on. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  Southern 
friends  that  they  read  carefully  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen’s  directions  given  in  another  place 
as  to  acclimating  cattle.  They  give  the 
results  of  the  observation, information  and 
study  donng  a  busy  life  of  over  60  years 
the  w  hole  of  the  adult  portion  of  which 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  stock 
handling  and  agriculture. 

Two  years  ago  we  syringed  a  young 
dwarf  (Paradise  stock)  apple  and  a  young 
cherry-tree  infested  with  aphides  (lice) 
with  Paris-green  and  water.  We  repeat¬ 
ed  this,  each  time  with  less  water  to  the 
same  amount  of  Paris-green,  until  the 
leaves  were  scorched  and  died.  The  lice 
were  not  affected  in  the  least.  This 
statement  was  made  in  the  Rural  over 
one  year  ago.  We  should  not  repeat  it 
now  except  that  we  see  that  others  have 
tried  this  method  of  exterminating  this 
formidable  pest,  with  like  results. 

Two  years  ago  a  portion  of  our  garden 
was  manured  heavily  with  partially  de¬ 
cayed  leaves.  The  past  year  potatoes 
were  raised  on  this  land  and  they  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  wire-worms— while 
beyond  where  chemical  fertilizers  only 
had  been  used  for  both  seasons  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  sound.  Scabby  potatoes!  We 
do  not  know  what  may  cause  them  m 
other  soils,  but  we  do  know  that  half-de¬ 
cayed  leaves  caused  them  in  the  above 
instance.  Sometimes  tue  skin  of  the 
potato  was  merely  scarified;  in  others  the 
potatoes  were  half  eaten  up  and  there 
was  every  intermediate  stage  of  injury. 

We  see  it  stated  here  and  there  that 
the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  is  “Millo 
Maize.”  We  don’t  know  anything  about 
Millo  Maize,  except  that,  according  to  a 
circular  received  offering  it  for  sale, 
the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  antedate* 
it  several  years  a?  cultivated  in  South 
Carolina.  According  to  Dr.  Jones,  of 


Herndon,  Ga.,  who  has  tried  both,  we 
should  say  they  were  different.  But  it 
does  not  matter.  We  don’t  want  “Millo 
Maize”  (a  wretched  name)  sold  for  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  or  the  latter  sold  for 
the  former,  even  though  shown  to  be 
the  same. 

We  have  still  a  supply  of  the  new  Ru- 
HUi  Posters  which  are  thought  to  be  very 
effective.  We  have  also  a  supply  of  the 
Rural’s  Premium  List  for  1883,  which  is 
scaled  very  liberally.  Our  readers  should 
examine  it.  Both  sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Send  in  your  clubs,  friends,  and 
we  send  you  our  (hanks  with  the  premi- 
ums  you  may  select.  We  will  also  send 
you  specimen  copies  of  the  Rural.  A 
pood  way  to  use  them  is  to  leave  one  or 
two  for  examination  in  the  hands  of 
neighboring  families  who  do  not,  but  who 
ought  to,  subscribe.  Then  call  again  and 
solicit  their  subscriptions.  If  you  read 
the  paper,  you  should  have  many  stTorg 
reasons  to  offer  why  they  should  subscribe. 
One  good  one  is  that  “they  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  if' — a  truth  which  they  will 
recognize  one  day. 

♦  - — 

In  a  discussion  at  a  recent  Council 
Meeting  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Association.  Mr.  Simpson  maintained  that 
straw  bedding  lessens  the  flow  of  milk 
from  cows,  for  he  says  his  cows  invari¬ 
ably  eat  their  straw  bedding,  and  this 
has  &  tendency  to  dry  up  their  milk.  We 
do  not  understand  this;  for  English 
farmers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  their  straw  with  roots  and  meal 
of  some  kind,  to  all  their  stock,  and  re¬ 
port  it  as  excellent  fodder  for  them.  The 
same  is  done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  America.  We  think  some  other  cause 
than  the  mere  eating  of  straw  lessened 
the  flow  of  milk  lrom  Mr.  Simpson’s  cows. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  light  on 
this  subject? 


Another  gigantic  European  cattle-rais¬ 
ing  enterprise  is  about  to  monopolize  a 
large  area  of  our  territory  in  the  Far 
West.  A  Glasgow  Company,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $1,000,000,  has  made  preparations 
to  lease  the  Maxwell  grant  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Maxwell  Company,  which  has 
granted  the  lease  to  the  Glasg*  iw  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  Dutch  corporation  organized 
under  a  royal  charter,  and  is  owner  of 
about  1,750,000  acres,  or  upwards  of  2,734 
square  miles,  pretty  nearly  in  a  square 
body,  on  the  boundary  line  between  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado,  one-fifth  of  the 
land  lying  north  of  the  boundary.  The 
grant  has  been  confirmed  by  an  act  of 
Congress  and  the  company  has  the  patent 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Here 
is  a  Dutch  corporation  handing  over  to  a 
Scotch  corporation  a  German  principality 
of  American  soil ! 


The  establishment  of  a  School  or  For¬ 
estry  and  Experimental  Station  is  sought 
by  a  bill  about  to  be  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Delegate  from 
Dakota.  It  will  provide  for  the  granting 
of  400  sections  of  unappropriated  public 
lands  in  Dakota  to  be  sold  under  specified 
conditions,  the  price  to  form  a  fund  the 
interest  on  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  above  institution. 
This  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  three  Commissioners.  If  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  exceed  $300,000,  the 
excess  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  the  establishnrent  of  for¬ 
estry  expsrimental  stations.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  by 
the  present  Congress,  but  Mr.  Raymond, 
Mr.  Pettigrew’s  successor  in  the  48th 
Congress,  will,  it  is  understood,  re-intro¬ 
duce  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress,  and  its  introduction  now  will 
call  attention  to  the  subject,  hence  we 
give  it  prominent  mention  here  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  to  the  Representatives 
of  other  States  and  Territories. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  paid  at  the  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  N.  Y.  Hort.  Society, 
that  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  lawn 
could  be  kept  in  order  at  an  expense  of 
$3  for  labor  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
1st  of  September.  Mr.  E.  Williams  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Brighton  grape,  and  said 
that  the  memory  of  the  introducers  of 
thit  grape  ought  always  to  be  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  horticulturists.  It  was 
the  finest  grape  he  had  yet  come  across. 
Major  Brooks  was  of  the  sensible  opinion 
that  rural  clergymen,  pale  and  soft  for 
want  of  exercise,  might  do  better  gospel 
work  if  they  used  the  hoe  among  the 
peas,  strawberries,  etc.  The  new  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  Raspberry  was  reported  by 
one  member  as  not  hardy.  As  the  Rural 
has  often  tried  to  impress  upon  itB  read¬ 
ers,  the  deep  cultivation  of  fruits  is  harm¬ 
ful.  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  Le  Conte  equal  to  the  Kieffer 


pear.  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  read  a  very 
carefully  prepared  and  instructive  paper. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Russian  Mulberry 
is  the  same  as  the  White,  only  hardier. 

_ - 

The  National  Agricultural  Association 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  revive,  was 
established  in  1881,  when  153  delegates 
representing  23  States  and  Territories,  as¬ 
sembled  at  Washington.  The  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  chartered  Sonietv  was  held 
in  Washington  in  Februarv.  1853— just  30 
years  ago.  The  first  exhibition  held I  hy 
the  Association  was  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
in  October,  1853.  and  subsequent  exhibi¬ 
tions  took  place  in  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
svlvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  besides  a  national  trial  of  reapers 
and  mowers  at  Syracuse,  "N.  Y.  The  So¬ 
ciety  expended  $250,000  in  premiums 
and  expenses.  During  the  War  its  meet¬ 
ings  were  suspended,  and  since  then  its 
condition  has  nearly  always  b-en  mori¬ 
bund,  though  some  excellent  names  have 
been  connected  with  it.  On  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  che  American  Agricultural 
Association  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a 
strong  disposition  to  amalgamate  both 
societies,  or  rather  to  merge  the  older  in 
the  younger;  but  the  policy  of  the  latter 
has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  former, 
and  this  fact  has  doubtless  not  been  with¬ 
out  influence  in  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  put  fresh  life  and  blood  into  the 
National  Agricultural  Association. 

In  our  readers  do  not  lay  plans  now 
for  another  season,  when  aie  they  to  do 
bo?  Ib  there  a  better  time?  Can  you  se¬ 
lect  no  better  eTains  potatoes,  roots, 
vegetables  than  those  you  have  Wen  rais¬ 
in  «■?  Are  those  vou  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  the  best  of  aU  kinds  for  your  soil  and 
climate?  How  do  you  know  that?  Would 
it  be  a  foolish  extravagance  for  vou  to  try 
ia  a  small  (very  small)  way  other  kinds 
that  have  yielded  far  better  for  others? 
YeaTS  ago  we  thought  that  the  Indian 
corn  we  were  then  cultivating  year  after 
year  could  Dot  be  improved  upon.  It  was 
raised  generally  about  the  neighborhood. 
We  would  not  touch  it  now.  So  it  was 
with  wheat.  There  was  no  wheat  like 
Clawson  for  yield.  As  a  matter  oi  ex¬ 
periment  we  tried  many  other  kinds  in 
small  plots,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
we  could  not  again  be  induced  to  sow 
Clawson.  We  may  say  the  same  of  pota¬ 
toes,  sweet  corn,  peas,  oats,  tomatoes, 
watermelons,  strawberries,  grapes,  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.  What  best  suitB  vs,  good 
readers,  will  not,  of  course,  suit  you.  neces- 
sarily.  We  give  you  the  results  of  all 
our  experiments  that  are  worth  reporting, 
and.  in  many  cases,  they  may  serve  to 
guide  you.  But  to  ascertain  what  will 
prove  the  beet  adapted  to  your  own  gar¬ 
den  or  fields,  in  all  cases,  you  must  ex¬ 
periment  for  yourselves,  and  we  beg  to 
assure  you  that  if  intelligently  conducted 
such  experiments  will,  in  the  end,  serve 
you  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  your 
farm  labors. 


repetition,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  awards  at  the  similar  show 
of  1863,  when  George  Campbell,  as 
the  representative  of  the  wool- grow¬ 
ers  of  Vermont,  bore  away  from  all 
competitors  the  first  prize  for  Merino 
sheep?  The  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  is  asking  Congress  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  representatives  of  this  country  to 
this  Hamburg  affair.  We  trust  Congress 
will  nof  grant  it.  We  have  already  the 
finest  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  on  the 
globe:  their  breeders  tell  us  so,  and  who 
should  know  better?  Out  trotters  can 
fling  dust  in  the  eyes  of  all  roadsters 
of  the  outside  world.  In  poultry  where 
can  better  breeds  be  found  than  our  na¬ 
tive  Plymouth  Rock,  and  our  improved 
imported  strains?  We  have  also  a  home 
market  for  the  best  of  all  we  can  sell  for 
breeding  purposes — a  market  which  our 
present  production  cannot  supply,  other¬ 
wise  why  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  out,  of  the  country  every  year  to 
import  inferior  foreign  stock  to  make 
good  the  deficiency?  If  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  country  at  the  misnamed  in¬ 
ternational  affair  should  open  up  a  for¬ 
eign  market  for  our  choicest  breeding  ani¬ 
mals,  there  might  be  a  gain  to  a  handful 
of  breeders,  but  there  would  certainly  be 
a  loss  to  the  general  stock  raising  public 
who  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
good  sires  and  dams  of  native  origin  and 
have  to  import  more  foreign  stock  at  a 
heavier  cost  even  than  that  which  fashion 
and  whim  lead  them  to  pay  at  present. 
Our  foreign  market  for  meat-produc¬ 
ing  animals  is  already  secured.  If, 
for  once,  Congress  is  disposed  to  be 
liber  il  with  an  agricultural  appropriation, 
the  farmers  of  this  country  will  derive  a 
vast  deal  more  benefit  from  $30,000  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  suppression  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  among  cattle  than  from  such 
an  outlay  made  to  send  a  few  politicians 
or  favorites  of  politicians  on  a  junketing 
trip  to  Europe  to  see  a  bogus  international 
show  from  free  competition  in  which 
America  is  excluded. 


A  CABBAGE  EXPERIMENT. 

Our  older  readers  are  aware  that  among 
the  experiments  conducted  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  last  Summer  was  one  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  values  of  the  kinds 
offered  iD  seedsmen’s  catalogues  and  also 
to  ascertain  whether  anything  is  gained 
bv  so  wing  the  seeds  in  the  hills  or  drills 
where  the  cabbages  are  to  grow  instead 
of  raising  the  plants  in  frames  or  pre¬ 
pared  plots  and  transplanting  them  in  the 
usual  way.  Our  detailed  report  roust  await 
its  turn.  At  this  time  we  desire  merely 
to  express  our  preference  for  the  old  plan. 
Though  the  plants  formed  solid  heads 
from  the  seeds  sown  in  the  drills  and  not 
transplanted,  yet  there  were  more  outside 
(waste)  leaves  and  the  beads  averaged 
lighter  than  those  from  transplanted 
plants.  ^  gain  it  requires  just  as  much 
time  and  labor  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
drills  or  hills  and  then  to  thin  them  put 
after  they  have  grown  to  a  suitable  size, 
as  it  does  to  bow  the  seed*  in  prepared 
plots  and  to  transplant  to  the  hills  where 
they  ax&  to  complete  their  prowth*  Again 
it  may  be  said  that  it  requires  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  seed  for  a  given  crop 
by  the  non-transplanting  than  by  the 
transplanting  method. 

MISAPPLIED  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBER  AT.ITY. 

At  the  projected  grea'  International  Show 
at  Hamburg,  German v.  the  money  prizes 
will  amount  to  $39,000,  and  there  will 
also  be  numerous  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prizes, 
particularly  of  the  mostv  aluable  ones,  are 
especially  reserved  for  animals  bred  in 
Germany  or  in  adjacent  countries,  and  for 
these  American  exhibitors  cannot  com¬ 
pete.  Is  it  because  the  Teutons  ^fear  ji 


BREVITIES. 

How  are  your  plow  points  i 
Disinterested  Advice.  Renew! 

“  The  man  with  1,000  young  ones”  is  still 
Hale. 

Be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  play  when  the 
curtain  rises. 

Let  the  mother,  father,  sisters  and  brothers 
spend  a  few  evenings  now  toeether  examining 
the  catalogues  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen. 
Let  each  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  while 
preparing  *  list  of  the  seeds  or  plants  needed. 
H9vethe  Rural  Tndex  and  last  year’s  file 
before  you  for  reference. 

Commissioner  Loring’b  Convention  of 
agriculturists  at  Washington  passed  off  qui¬ 
etly  but  successfully.  The  valuahle  addresses 
of  representative  visitors  from  different  parte 
of  the  country  will  donhtless  be  given  to  the 
public  in  book  or  pamphlet  form.  The  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  those  present  was  emphatic¬ 
ally  in  favor  of  the  elevation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  raub  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  Department,  but  the  Commissioner  de¬ 
precated  a  formal  discussion  of  the  topic. 

Once  more  we  remind  our  friends  that  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  New  Orleans, 
commencing  on  Feb.  31  and  continuing  four 
days.  From  present  indications  this  promises 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  important  horticul¬ 
tural  meeting  ever  held  in  the  West.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  railway  lines  connecting  with  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City,  by  which  special  rates  of  fare  can 
be  secured  by  visitors.  Rates  for  the  round 
trip  will  he  only  $30  from  Chicago  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  $15  from  St,  Louis.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  point*  will  be  promptly  furnished 
by  8.  M.  Tracy,  Secretary,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Have  you  stakes  for  your  raspberries  and 
blackberries }  Have  yon  brush  to  support 
your  peas  next  season  ?  Have  you  gathered 
up  all  the  litter  about  the  farm  or  garden,  that 
should  not  be  left  to  give  an  unkept  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  place  i  Rome  of  it  may  increase 
the  manure  pile.  Much  of  it  may  be  burned. 
Then  collect  the  ashes  before  rain  or  shower 
comes  to  leach  them — put  them  In  barrels  or  in 
a  dry  place  aud  use  them  for  potatoes.  Are 
you  going  to  order  fruit  trees  and  small 
fruits  1  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  w'hat 
kinds  to  order  1  You  had  better  give  five 
dollars  to  some  worthy  poor  person  than  to 
invest  it  in  fruits  that  will  not — cannot — 
thrive  with  you. 

THE  Consolidated  L'nseed  Oil  Company 
was  formed  four  years  ago,  and  comprised  55 
mill* — nearly  aU  west  of  Buffalo.  A  monop¬ 
oly  was  thus  formed,  but  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  high  prices  for  oil  an  1  cake  charged  by 
the  monopoly,  other  mills  were  soon  started, 
and  a  healthy  competition  arose.  This  begot 
discontent  among  the  members  of  the  monop¬ 
oly,  aud  at  a  private  session  held  at  Chicago 
the  other  day,  the  company  waa  practically 
broken  up,  enough  mills  withdrawing  their 
proportion  of  capital  from  the  combination  to 
reduce  the  stock  from  $100,000  to  $5,000,  The 
seceders  Intend  to  compete  independently. 
The  National  Starch  Company,  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Western  starch  factories,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  which  we  chronicled  here  some 
moutlis  ago,  has  also  dissolved,  leaving  each 
of  its  constituents  to  care  for  himself.  May 
a  similar  or  even  worse  fate  befall  all 
monopolies  which  selfishly  oppress  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
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CATALOGUES  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Citmmj. 


THE  STOET  OF  STONY  BEOOKFAEM. 


james  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St. 
New  York.  Annual  descriptive  (illustrated) 
catalogue  of  96  pages  sent  free  to  all  who 
apply  as  above.  Seeds  for  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  flower  garden,  for  the  lawn,  farm  and 
uursery — one  of  the  largest  collections  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  Among  the  novelties  we 
And  the  Rural’s  Blush  Potato  of  which  the 
above  firm  owns  the  entire  stock  except  what 
is  reserved  for  our  free  seed  distribution,  The 
price  is  75  cents  per  pound  and  at  a  less  rate  for 
larger  quantities.  Also  the  Perfection  Heart- 
well  Celery  distributed  in  the  Rural’s  last 
Distribution.  We  have  tried  all  the  new  kinds 
of  celery  (this  among  them)  and  shall  report 
in  a  few  weeks. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Annual  catalogue  of  warranted  seeds,  vege¬ 
tables,  flower  and  grain.  Nearly  all  of  the 
new  potatoes  as  well  as  many  of  the  old  kinds, 
Golden  Grains  Wheat,  White  Zealand  Oats, 
Livingston’s  new  tomato,  the  Favorite,  Essex 
Hybrid  Tomato,  Minimum  Pea,  which  is  said 
to  have  grown  24  pods  on  a  single  vine  but 
six  inches  high;  Marblehead  Early  Sweet 
Corn  which  we  tested  two  years  ago  to  find 
the  earliest  of  all,  etc.  The  lists  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  especially  full  and  the  descriptions 
very  plain,  while  the  merits  of  the  kinds 
offered  are  impartially  stated.  This  catalogue 
will  be  sent  to  all  of  our  readers  who  apply 
to  Mr.  Gregory. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  1114  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds 
for  the  garden  and  farm.  Philadelphia  seems 
not  to  be  behind  any  other  city  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  its  seedsmen.  This  catalogue  offers 
many  novelties  in  the  way  of  beets,  carrots, 
cabbage,  celery,  sweet  corn,  melons,  onions, 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  flower  seeds.  The 
catalogue  is  free  to  all  applicants.  The  firm 
kindly  sends  us  a  valuable  collection  which 
they  call  in  their  advertisement,  as  may  be 
seen,  their  “Special  Introduction  Box  of  Seeds” 
offering  what  they  deem  $3.25  worth  of  seeds 
for  $1.00. 

Robert  Buist,  922  and  924  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  An  almanac  and  garden 
manual  for  1888,  200  pages  illustrated.  Free. 
This  gives  cultural  directions  for  every  month 
in  he  year  with  in¬ 
structions  for  hot¬ 
beds,  cold-frames  and 
pits  and  remarks  as  to 
the  kitchen  garden 
(with  a  diagram),  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  ma¬ 
nure,  etc.  The  lists  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds  are 
very  full.  Mr,  Buist 
offers  his  celebrated 
prize  collection  of 
seeds  for  $1.00.  This 
firm  was  established 
in  1828. 

James  Carter  & 

Co.,  237  and  238  High 
Holborn,  London, 

England.  Richly  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of 
100  pages  of  every¬ 
thing  for  the  field, 
flower  and  vegetable 
garden.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  seed 
houses  in  England 
and  the  catalogue  is 
one  that  would  sur. 
prise  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  The  application 
should  be  made  as 
above  with  two  three- 
eent  stamps  on  the  en¬ 
velope  as  required  on 
letters  going  abroad. 

Report  on  Insects 

for  the  year  1881,  by  J.Henry  Comstock, 
Professor  of  Eatomology  in  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  ex- Entomologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture— a  profusely -illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  of  22  pages  to  which  are  added  seven 
pages  of  illustrations. 

Rules  and  Premium  List  of  First  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  New  York  Fanciers’  Club. 
Madison  Square  Gardeu,  this  city,  February 
13,  14,  15  and  16,  1883.  Hon.  C.  S.  Cooper, 
President;  C.  R.  Harker,  Secretary. 

B.  8.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  England. 
Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of  flower, 
vegetable,  agricultural  seeds,  etc. 

A.  W.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  of  the 
Stevens  French  Bubr  Feed  and  Corn  Mills. 

Hotchkin  &  Wilder,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  fine  open  aud  top  bug¬ 
gies,  road  and  village  carts. 

Syracuse  Cart  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  road  and  village  carts,  etc. 


HENRT  8TEWART. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 

“It  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  lost  in  the 
woods  all  alone,  and  at  last  give  up  hope.  No 
wonder  that  men  lose  their  senses  and  kill 
themselves  in  such  cases.  I  have  known  green 
hands  among  the  lumbermen  down  below  to 
do  the  same  thing.” 

“Well,  the  secret’s  oat,  Barley;  and  we  may 
leave  here  as  soon  as  we  like.  W e  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  keep  us  here  now.  We  are  rich.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  for  my  iron  lots  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  site,  and  what  I  bad  before,  is  more  than 
I  want  or  ever  thought  of  having;  and  one  of 
your  lots  will  bring  a  good  deal  more  if  you 
want  to  sell.  You  must  go  down,  and  right 
away,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  these  poor  bones 
together;  and  I  can’t  trust  you  alone,  you 
have  such  bad  lock  on  the  water.” 

“  No  more  water  for  me  when  there’s  a  rail¬ 
road;  and  if  not,  I  would  rather  walk  a  few 
hundred  miles  than  go  on  the  water.  I’ll  go 
down  sure,  if  I  do  go  slow.” 

“  Well,  you  are  right,  if  you  lose  a  propeller 
every  time  you  go.  But  let  us  turn  in.  I  feel 
kinder  upset  over  this  thing;  and  I’ll  have  to 
sleep  over  it  before  Tm  quite  right  again.” 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

It  was  a  curious  scene  that  occurred  the 
next  day  in  the  woods  where  the  bones  of  Jo¬ 
nas  Pratt  lay  moldering  under  the  leaves 
of  three  Autumns.  Nature  had  kindly  and 
gently  buried  her  dead  out  of  sight;  had 
dropped  gentle  tears,  and  spread  a  pure 
mantle  of  buow  for  those  years  over  the 
unhappy  man  and  his  memory.  The  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  and  the  jury  of  six  men, 
with  a  few  witnesses  hastily  gathered,  were 
met  there  in  the  dense  wild  forest,  to  assert 
the  power  of  law  and  the  dominion  of  man 
over  nature.  Every  form  of  law  was  care¬ 
fully  observed  by  these  rongh-looking  work¬ 
ingmen;  and  their  methods  and  manner 
showed  how  safely  the  principles  of  popular 
government  could  be  intrusted  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  thoroughly  imbued  by  his  educa¬ 
tion  with  a  revererce  for  the  laws  which  his 


weight  until  released  by  the  falling  apart  of 
the  body.  Worms  bad  consumed  the  flesh, 
and  the  last  end  of  man,  the  inevitable  pre¬ 
serving  power  of  nature,  which  preserves  by 
quickly  destroying  or  more  truly,  changing, 
all  dead  matter,  had  literally  come  upon  the 
unhappy  and  unfortunate  bat  repentant 
Pratt. 

A  witness  testified  to  having  met  Pratt  more 
than  three  years  ago  at  the  camp  at  the  coal 
kilns  where  he  inquired  for  Barley  Merritt 
and  was  directed  along  the  line,  already 
partly  cut  out  for  the  railroad,  to  Wild  Goose 
lake.  A  branch  line  that  had  been  surveyed 
part  way  there,  intended  to  avoid  a  steep 
grade  and  a  deep  cutting,  and  which  ended  in 
a  blind  lead,  had  evidently  been  mistaken  for 
the  right  path  and  had  lead  the  inexperienced 
traveler  into  the  thick  unbroken  woods  where 
he  had  wandered  until  he  found  the  camp. 

The  hat,  the  overcoat,  the  pack — a  canvas 
valise — were  all  identified  by  the  witness. 
Josiah  Jonkius  and  Barley  Merritt  related 
what  they  knew  and  exhibited  the  papers 
molded  and  staiued  by  the  rains  of  three 
years.  The  verdict  was  quickly  reached  by 
the  jury — all  of  them  backwoodsmen  and  well 
knowing  how  a  lost  man  loses  his  presence  of 
mind  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
and  how  several  hunters  and  other  persons 
had  been  lost  in  these  deep  tangled  woods 
which  stretched  for  a  hundred  miles  beyond 
any  habitation  and  who  had  never  again  been 
heard  of.  Permission  was  given  by  the  cor¬ 
oner  to  remove  the  remains  and  the  men  all 
helped  to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  manner 
in  a  coflln  brought  out  for  the  purpose.  They 
rested  upon  a  bed  of  leaves  and  with  the 
clotbiDg  laid  over  them  as  a  covering.  The 
limb  which  had  played  its  part  so  fatally, 
was  cut  off  and  put  in  with  the  rest.  The 
burden  w as  laid  upon  a  sled  and  Jon  kins’  dogs 
drew  them  carefully  over  the  rough  ground 
aided  by  the  men  who  followed. 

The  few  preparations  needed  were  quickly 
made  and  the  recluse  who  had  made  these 
woods  his  home  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  was  now  driven  out  of  his  retreat  by  the 
rapid  tide  of  humanity  which  had  over¬ 
whelmed  it,  returned  to  take  the  place  he  had 
abandoned  in  his  disappointment  so  long  ago. 
With  him  weBt  Barley  Merritt,  carrying  the 
remains  and  relies  of  Jonas  Pratt  and  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  the  inquest.  Aud  in  the  same 
train  went  down,  too,  Mr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Noble. 
No  untoward  occurrence  delayed  th“  travel. 


Jonkins  advanced  to  meet  Mrs.  Memtt. 

“  Mary  l” 

“Josiah  !” 

“It’s  many  years  rince  we  met,  Mary.” 

“  Oh,  why  did  you  leave  me.  Josiah  1” 

“  You  told  me  to  go,  Mary.” 

“You  didn't  understand  a  young  girl’s 
heart,  Josiah,  and  should  not  have  taken  me 
at  my  word.  I  loved  you,  but  you  ought  to 
have  discovered  that  without  my  telling  you.” 

“  A  lover  is  very  jealous,  Mary,  and  many 
a  time  as  I  have  laid  in  my  camp  and  thought 
over  our  last  meeting  I  have  suspected  that  I 
wronged  you  with  my  doubts.  You  have 
been  my  angel,  Mary,  all  these  years.  Often 
and  often  I  have  seen  you;  and  when  I  saw 
your  boy’s  face  the  first  time  up  there  I  saw 

yon  again. . Knew  him  ...Indeed 

I  did ;  and  I  watched  him  for  his  mother’s 
sake.  Barley  t — He  has  gone.  Ah,  Mary , 
he  has  been  a  son  to  me.  I  have  heard  of  you 
many  a  time  from  my  brother  Jabez,  and 
looked  for  your  boy  when  be  came  up.  Mary, 
I  came  back  to  stay  if  you  will  have  me  stay. 
Don’t  let  me  go  back  to  begin  lire  again  in 
the  wild  woods.  Let  me  be  a  father  to  your 
boy  aud  let  us  be  one  as  we  might  have  been 
years  ago,  but  for  my  mistake.  What  shall  I 
do,  Mary  ?  Shall  I  go  back  again  or  stay 
here  *  Tell  me.  Mary.” 

Then  Mary  raised  her  averted  head  with 
eyes  flooded  with  tears.  “Ah  Josiah,  you 
are  too  good.  You  have  not  one  reproach  for 
the  foolish  girl  who  jilted  you  without  intend¬ 
ing  it.” 

“  Don’t  say  so,  Mary.  No,  I  have  no  re¬ 
proaches.  John  Merritt  was  worthy  of  you. 
But  this  is  a  living  world  and  he  has  gone, 
and  there  is  no  reason  yon  should  cast  me 
away  now  Mary.” 

To  be  continued. 


OCCUPATIONS  FOR  BOYS. 


Polled  Bull,  Sir  Eustace,  [2889.— From*  Life.— Fig.  5S. 


fathers  and  he  had  helped  to  make,  and  which 
he  knew  were  left  in  his  care  as  a  heritage  to 
be  preserved  for  hischildren.  The  justice  was 
the  head  blacksmith  of  the  iron  furnace,  and 
the  jury  impaneled  by  him  were  six  of  his 
fellow  workmen.  Horny-handed  and  be¬ 
grimed  by  the  dust  aud  smoke  of  the  furnace 
they  met  aad  heard  what  evidence  could  be 
gathered  relatlug  to  the  affair. 

The  jury  were  seated  upon  a  fallen  log;  the 
justice  acting  as  coroner,  faced  them  seated 
upon  an  upturned  root ;  the  three  witnesses 
stood  around.  The  jury  viewed  the  remains 
which  were  carefully  uncovered  from  the 
thick  coat  of  leaves.  They  were  undisturbed 
excepting  that  here  and  there  mice  and  other 
small  animals  had  gnawed  the  ends  of  the 
softer  bones.  The  bones  were  in  aheap  and 
the  clothes  so  folded  among  them  as  to  show 
that  the  nnhappy  man  had  rested  on  his  knees 
only  partly  supported  by  the  yielding  limb, 
which  now  hung  down  low  and  within  easy 
reach,  indicating  how  long  it  had  borne  the 


ers,  and  the  usual  lumbering,  rattling  milk 
train  brought  them  all  to  their  destination  in 
due  time.  Samuel  Pratt  and  a  crowd  of 
neighbors  were  there  to  receive  his  brother’s 
bones.  The  first  person  he  met  was  his  cousin 
Barley  Merritt.  Pratt  seemed  to  avoid  the 
meeting. 

“Come,  Sam,  here’s  my  hand;  we  must 
forget  by-gones;  poor  clay  as  we  are,  cannot 
afford  to  1  >ear  enmity  and  keep  up  grudges.  If 
you  have  anything  to  blame  me  for  I  ask  your 
pardon;  if  t  have  anything  to  blame  yon  for 
I  am  ready  to  forgive,  and  to  forget  every¬ 
thing,  but  that  we  are  cousins.”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Josiah  Jonkins,  he  said  “Come,  our 
home  la  to  be  together;  yours  has  been  mine, 
aud  mine  is  now  yours,  as  loug  as  you  will.” 
Aud  the  two  men  turned  to  the  widow  Mer¬ 
ritt’s  house,  reached  it  and  entered. 

“  Mother,  here’s  an  old  friend  of  mine  who 
has  been  very  good  to  me;  he  saved  my  life 
and  cared  for  mo  all  through  that  year,  and  I 
owe  everything  to  him.” 


To  place  a  boy  where  he  will  do  well  in 
life  is  no  longer  an  easy  matter.  Opportu¬ 
nities  are  comparatively  few,  while  boys  are 
legion.  Yet  it  must  be  done,  and  after 
months  of  anxious  thought  a  lad  is  situ¬ 
ated  not  perhaps  according  to  his  liking, 
but  where  opportunity  offers.  His  des¬ 
tiny  then  rests  with  himself,  and  oh  the 
way  he  begins  business  depends  much  of 
his  failure  or  success  for  manhood.  If 

be  has  been  a  petted 
boy,  with  plenty 
of  leisure  time  and 
holiday  enjoyment, 
the  life  on  which  he 
now  enters  presents 
some  features  which 
are  in  lively  contrast 
with  his  past  expe¬ 
rience.  Perhaps  the 
boy  has  been  placed 
with  an  employer  who 
will  work  him  from 
seven  or  eight  in  the 
morning  until  eight  or 
nine  at  night,  giving 
him  only  two  dol¬ 
lars  for  his  service. 
Common  report  says 
that  there  are  3uch 
men  in  the  world, 
and  that  an  under¬ 
paid  and  over-worked 
office  boy  is  required 
to  render  as  much 
service  as  an  able- 
bodied  aud  fairly  - 
paid  man.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  such  men 
know  how  it  was  in 
their  own  boyhood, 
when  they  did  hard 
__  work  for  poor  pay, 

that  they  want  to 
take  it  out  of  the  boys 
of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  teach  them  to  bear  burdens.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  experience  for  a  young  man 
to  bear  burdens  which  are  too  heavy  or  too 
hard.  Yet  it  fits  him  for  other  burdens 
which  he  must  bear  during  manhood.  No¬ 
body  of  any  consequence  in  the  business  world 
ever  got  on  without  bearing  some  burdens 
and  enduring  many  disagreeable  things. 
The  more  clearly  the  young  man  understands 
this  when  hel.sets  out  on  his  business  career 
the  surer  is  his  road  to  prosperity.  There  are 
boys  and  young  men  beginning  business  who 
think  that  because  their  pay  is  small  their 
work  Is  of  little  importance.  Therefore  they 
perform  their  duties  in  a  slipshod  manner, 
caring  little  as  to  whether, they  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  not.  A  youth  who  thus  conducts  him¬ 
self  stands  in  the  way  of  his  own  advance¬ 
ment.  He  has  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
possibilities  in  store  during  the  coming  years. 
He  who  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  future  will  look 
sharply  and  closely  to  the  interests  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  for  in  so  doing  he  is  regarding  his  own. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  CHESTNUT  HILL 
FARM. 

It  has  been  a  very  busy  time  here  for  a 
month  back.  The  poultry  killed  and  sent  off, 
hogs  killed,  the  lard  tried  out — and  let  me  say 
here,  If  lard  is  put  in  a  tight  can  or  something 
of  that  kind,  it  will  keep  a  great  deal  longer. 
I  have  some,  two  years  old,  that  is  sweet, 
nice  lard  yet — sausage  and  head  cheese  made, 
spare-ribs  baked,  and  if  packed  in  a  jar  with 
lard  poured  around  them,  will  keep  along  time. 

The  sweet  apples  are  rotting  badly,  some 
are  being  canned  others  pickled;  we  will  have 
a  variety  in  those  we  can.  In  some  we  will 
put  lemon,  in  others  raisins  and  in  Borne  apples 
only.  We  must  use  all  of  them  in  some  way, 
will  dry  a  few  to  use  in  fruit  cake. 

We  use  coolers  set  in  a  Spring  for  our  milk 
and  I  would  advise  ladies  that  have  the  care 
of  milk,  and  have  running  water  near,  of  the 
temperature  of  45  or  50,  to  urge  the  matter 
of  using  it.  At  the  latter  temperature  it 
must  stand  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  so 
much  less  work  and  is  steady,  every  day’s 
work  alike,  no  ‘‘flats”  in  your  cream  no  dust  or 
impurities  can  get  in  the  milk,  and  is  not 
much  expense.  I  skim  the  milk  and  rinse 
the  coolers,  but  all  the  lifting  and  heavy  work 
is  done  by  the  men.  One  of  our  neighbors 
came  in  one  day  and  wished  to  borrow  our 
churn,  saying  they  had  so  many  flats  in  their 
butter,  and  “You  don’t  have  them,  do  you?” 
I  said  we  have  none  in  our  cream,  and  have 
not  had  since  we  built  our  milk-room  in  the 
basement.  We  often  hear  of  people  that  can¬ 
not  bring  their  butter  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  it  is  too  cold. 
Every  lady  that  has  not  a  thermometer 
should  just  put  it  on  her  memorandum  to  be 
bought,  the  first  time  she  goes  to  town.  I 
make  butter  and  cheese  by  one,  could  not  get 
along  without  one  in  either  case. 

We  have  three  about  the  house.  For  churn¬ 
ing  iu  Winter,  temperature  should  be  68,  un 
less  you  have  a  milk-room  where  it  is  62. 
Never  put  in  cold  water,  but  invariably  hot 
water,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  butter 
comes.  This  is  for  those  who  have  no  ther. 
mometer;  those  that  have,  if  they  warm  their 
cream  to  68,  they  will  have  good  butter  and 
no  trouble.  I  have  been  trying  to  have  some 
that  take  no  agricultural  paper  take  the  Ru- 
jral,  but  some  think  it  costs  too  much,  others 
do  not  like  it,  etc.  They  are  principally 
small  farmers,  growing  poor  every  year  for 
the  reason  they  do  not  know  how  to  farm 
with  profit.  One  case  I  will  state.  A  boy 
was  to  work  for  us,  15  years  old.  I  said  to 
him:  “Would  you  not  like  to  subscribe  for 
the  Rural  ?  You  are  old  enough  to  have  a 
paper  of  your  own  to  read;  or  you  and  your 
father  take  it  together.”  1  gave  him  one  of 
my  numbers  with  the  extra  sheet,  to  take 
home  for  his  people  to  read.  He  answered: 
“I  do  not  like  to  read,  and  mother  has 
no  time;  father  likes  stories— he  would  not 
care  for  the  Rural.”  “What  paper  do  you 
take?”  “Not  any.”  “Why,  how  can  you 
get  along  without  a  paper  in  the  house?  We 
have — let  me  see:  here  are  the  Rural,  Ameri¬ 
can  Sentry,  Demorest  s  Magazine,  Household, 
The  Visitor,  Chicago  Sentinel  and  our  county 
paper,  making  seven  papers.  I  was  not 
aware  we  were  taking  so  many;  they 
are  all  read,  and  even  the  little  five- 
year-old  boy  is  interested  when  the  news¬ 
paper  is  thrown  upon  the  table  to  see 
the  pictures  that  always  have  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  his  little  bright  eyes  to  papa’s  roos¬ 
ters,  or  perhaps  to  grandpa’s  cows,  or  some¬ 
thing  on  the  farm,  and  every  night  when  he 
goes  to  bed  mamma  must  read  to  him  from 
some  of  them ;  and  there  was  that  great  boy 
had  no  taste  for  reading.  Surely  his  parents 
are  to  blame  for  this,  in  not  providing  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  him  and  themselves.  He  is 
growing  up  an  awkward,  ignorant  boy. 
“Mother  has  plenty  of  time  for  ruffles  and  all 
of  the  fixings  for  herself  and  children,  if  not 
can  hire  it  done,  but  no  money  for  papers  or 
time  to  read  them.”  Ladies,  let  us  never  be 
guilty  of  such  an  error;  go  without  some  of 
these  vanities,  if  reading  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  The  Rural  would  be 
worth  five  times  its  price  to  that  man. 

Will  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  inform  us  where 
we  can  get  parafine  paper  and  how  it 
is  sold,  by  the  sheet  or  box,  and  what  the 

price  will  be.  Millie  Roberts. 

- - - 

PRETTY  THINGS  FOR  HOME  ADORN¬ 
MENT. 

EMBROIDERED  LETTER  HOLDER,  ETC. 

The  receptacle  represented  in  Fig.  67  is  a 
very  useful  one  for  holding  stray  missives  on 
a  writing  table.  The  flaps  are  of  velvet  or 
plush,  embroidered  either  with  gold  thread 
or  colored  silks,  in  a  floral  design.  The  case 
is  lined  with  silk  of  a  contrasting  color,  and 
set  on  an  easel  mount. 

Fig.  68  is  another  piece  of  fancy  work. 


very  ornamental  and  pretty.  Looks  well 
on  a  corner  bracket,  marble  table  or  man¬ 
tel.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  slab,  with 


LETTER  RKCETTACLE— FIG.  (!7. 
easel  mount.  Bristol  board  can  be  used, 
or  a  piece  of  white  wood,  which  is  covered 
with  velvet,  satin  or  plush,  and  a  design, 
either  embroidered  or  painted,  in  theupper  cor¬ 
ner,  or  as  given  in  cut.  A  gilt  hook  fastened 
on  the  top  will  change  it  into  a  watch  stand. 

Another  pretty  little  thing  for  a  wall  panel 
can  be  made  of  a  strip  of  clack  satin  embroid- 
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ered  with  some  pretty  floral  device.  If  this  is 
supplemented  at  top  and  bottom  with  bands 
of  crimson  or  old  gold  color,  it  adds  much  to 
the  beauty.  A  silken  cord  may  be  used  to 
suspend  it,  and  balls  of  silk  attached  to  the 
lower  end.  The  decoration  of  the  panel  can, 
of  course,  be  varied  as  the  taste  of  the  artist 
may  suggest.  Birds,  figures,  land«capee  and 
other  appropriate  things  could  be  substituted 
for  the  flowers. 


The  Mountain  Road— [111.  Art  Notes.]— Fig 


It  was  July,  sultry  and  still,  the  scent  of 
the  roses,  the  rich,  old-fashioned  damask 
roses,  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
sweet-  briar  at  my  windows,  and  the  clover 
bloom  was  sweet  and  fragrant.  The  bouse 
was  quiet  and  I  stepped  feebly  ont  to  the 
kitchen,  where  I  had  not  been  for  two  long 
weeks.  The  nurse  had  taken  her  departure 
that  day  and  left  me  with  a  baby  boy  who  had 
not  seen  quite  fifteen  days.  Strong  and 
healthy,  large  of  limb  and  frame,  with  a  head 
that  was  simply  immense,  and  a  wrinkled  red 
face,  he  was  everything  but  lovely  in  my 
eyes.  Yet  how  I  loved  his  very  ugliness  as 
he  lay  quietly  on  the  lounge  gazing  vacantly 
into  space,  unseeing.  It  was  nearly  tea  time, 
yet  the  dinner  dishes  were  unwashed,  in  the 
sink,  and  my  clean  kitchen  bore  traces  of 
unwonted  disorder.  Where  wa9  Sophie  ?  1 
called  but  no  answer  came,  and  I  shuffled 
along  till  I  came  to  the  dairy  on  the  Bteps  of 
which  she  sat  complacently  in  company  with 
a  young  man  who  lived  near  her  home.  He 
was  eating  bread  and  cream  from  a  bowl,  and 
made  no  movement  on  my  approach.  But  I 
was  a  poor  hand  to  fight,  even  when  strong, 
and  without  a  word  I  returned  to  the  house 
and  sank  exhausted  in  a  chair.  Baby  began 
to  cry  and,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my 
life,  I  used  soothing  sirup  which  tbe  nurse  had 
bade  us  procure  but  which  bad  never  been  ad¬ 
ministered.  I  was  weak  and  tired;  I  wanted 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  begin  work,  so  I 
gave — well,  tbe  prescription  said  10  drops, 
but  my  hand  trembled  and  I  think  perhaps  14 
went  into  the  spoon,  and  the  baby  gurgled 
and  protested,  but  swallowed  the  dose.  Soon 
sleep  came,  and  I  put  him  carefully  down,  but 
by  this  time  Sophie  had  returned  to  her  work 
and  Richard  came  in  to  tea.  Evening  set  in 
and  still  the  baby  slept,  i  shook  him,  took 
him  in  my  arms,  imagined  he  breathed  heav¬ 
ily,  and  then  confessed  what  I  had  done.  How 
foolish  we  were!  for  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
haunting  fear  that  a  want  of  precision  in  tbe 
number  of  drops  might  lead  to  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  But  no  effort  of  ours 
aroused  him,  and  I  was  about  to  administer  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  to  the  unconscious  babe  when 
wheels  were  heard  and  Richard’s  mother 
opened  the  door,  her  arms, 
as  usual,  full  of  bundles  and 
baskets.  “  How’s  the  wean  ?’ 
was  her  first  exclamation, 
and  seeing  my  frightened, 
disordered  look  she  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  “Hout, 
let  the  bit  wean  sleep!  ”  she 
said,  when  1  had  confessed; 
"  that  muckle  winna  hurt 
him.  But,  woman,  I  wadna 
hae  ye  gie  the  bairn  a  drap 
o’  that  stuff;  he’s  no  needin’ 
it — a  healthy,  braw  laddie! 
(I  observed  that  she  spoke  in 
broad  Scotch  when  excited), 
and  she  took  him  on  her  knee 
and  cooed  to  him  till  he  opened 
his  eyes,  when  she  patted  him 
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THE  DOLLAR  PROBLEM. 


Practical  housewives  keep  account  of  all 
the  expenditures  of  the  household,  and  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  find  tbe  sum  total 
on  Dec.  81st,  much  larger  than  they  antici¬ 
pated  and  much  larger  than  it  should  be. 
The  first  few  weeks  of  the  new  year  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  rigid  examples  of  kitchen  economy 
and  frugal  industry.  Stinginess  in  the  grocery 
bill  is  a  good  thing  as  long  as  it  applies  to 
stimulating  drinks  and  condiments,  but  it  is  a 
poor  plan  to  stint  the  appetite  for  wholesome 
food,  or  fail  to  gratify  it.  You  cannot  reduce 
the  table  expenses  very  much.  It  will  not  do 
to  deprive  the  children  of  good  books  and 
papers,  for  the  mind  needs  food  as  well  as  the 
body.  You  must  not  think  of  “Jewing”  down 
the  hired  girl  or  the  washerwoman;  they  work 
hard  and  deserve  good  pay,  and  it  is  much 
better  for  home  and  society  to  aid  the  poor 
laborer  than  the  idle  beggar.  Can  we  save 
something  on  the  dress  account?  Well,  it  is 
likely  that  many  of  us  can,  though  farmer’s 
wives  understand  pretty  thoroughly  the  way 
to  make  new  garments  out  of  the  old.  After 
every  member  of  the  family  is  supplied  with 
clothing  necessary  for  comfort,  health,  and 
style,  sufficient  to  save  from  tbe  opprobrium 
of  oddity,  we  may  curtuil  the  rest;  all  that  is 
spent  for  show  aud  foolish  pride  may  be  saved 
or  turned  to  a  better  use  in  the  line  of  useful 
books  or  articles  for  the  house  more  last¬ 
ing  than  fine  plumes,  kid  gloves  or  fanciful 
trimmings.  Emma  C.  Stout. 


in  her  ample  lap  and  handled  him  in  the  cap¬ 
able  manner  that  only  grandmothers  know. 

How  glad  I  was  that  she  stayed  with  me  one 
pleasant  week,  petting  and  feeding  ns  both 
with  her  well-prepared  food,  and  I  learned 
then  the  need  that  exists  that  all  girls  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  care  of  infants  aud 
cooking  for  invalids,  instead  of  the  Latin  and 
algebra  and  ’ologiee  that  are  made  compul¬ 
sory  in  their  education,  without  regard  to 
their  future.  I  know  it  is  a  gift,  and  that 
Richard’s  mother  was  a  “  woman  of  faculty,” 
but  early  training  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
success  in  these  matters,  and  the  subject  is 
too  generally  ignored.  With  what  admira¬ 
tion  I  watched  her  as  she  deftly  washed  and 
dressed  “  baby  ”  every  morning,  with  a  bath 
of  warm  water  placed  at  her  feet,  a  tiny 
clothes-horse  before  tbe  ftre  with  the  clean 
robes  and  under-linen,  the  baby’s  pink  lined 
basket  beside  her  containing  soft  linen,  soap 
and  Bponge.  How  gently  she  handled  him, 
absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  body  by  gen¬ 
tle  pressure  instead  of  rubbing,  and  turning 
him  only  when  actually  necessary.  Oh,  the 
mystery  to  me  of  all  these  things!  How  wise 
she  was,  aud  why  had  I  been  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  these  essentials  of  a  domestic 
education? 

It  hurt  me  very  much  in  my  helplessness  to 
know  that  my  kindly  visitor  had  to  go  into 
kitchen  and  dairy  to  clean  up  the  waste  and 
dirt  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  empty  the 
unskimmed  pans  of  milk  that  had  by  neglect 
become  mouldy  [and  useless;  but  she  did  not 


by  word  or  look  blame  me,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  derived  comfort  from  tbe  experi¬ 
ence  of  Marion  Harland,  who  wrote,  “You 
find  with  displeasure  that  the  servants  have 
taken  advantage  of  your  situation  to  omit  this 
task  and  to  slur  over  that."  I  do  not  affirm 
that  this  is  always  the  case;  for  I  afterward 
found  efficient  help  that  could  be  relied  on  not 
with  “eye  service"  alone, 

Btraw’berries  were  ripe  during  this  memor¬ 
able  week,  and  as  we  had  a  bed  of  “Wilsons” 
in  the  garden  I  wished  to  have  them  canned 
and  preserved  for  future  use.  The  fruit  was 
hulled  in  tbe  evening  and  spread  on  flat  dishes 
with  powdered  sugar  sprinkled  over  it.  In 
the  morning  two  cups  of  water  and  a  pound- 
and-a-half  of  sugar  were  put  on  the  Are.  in 
the  porcelain  kettle  aud  simmered  gently,  care 
being  taken  to  remove  any  scum  that  might 
arise.  Then  the  juice  which  was  found  to 
threaten  to  overflow  the  dishes  wherein  the 
strawberries  lay,  was  mixed  with  the  clear 
sirup  and  once  more  brought  to  a  boil.  The 
fruit  was  then  put  in  for  ten  minutes,  and 
skimmed  out  into  jars.  I  remember  that  I 
had  several  small-sized  ginger  and  mustard 
jars;  these  were  filled  and  corked,  then 
cemented  around  with  resin  and  beeswax 
spread  on  a  piece  of  cloth  and  tightly  tied 
down  over  the  cork.  Two  years  afterward 
this  fruit  was  found  perfect  aDd  of  flue  flavor. 
Richard  delighted  in  strawberry  short  cake, 
and  it  was  ever  afterwards  my  ambition  to 
make  it  “as  good  as  mother’s,”  the  recipe  for 
which  was  first  given  me  at  that  time.  To  one 
quart  of  flour  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  large  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  egg,  one 
tablespoouful  of  white  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Tbe  shortening  was  chopped  up 
in  the  flour,  the  egg  beaten  wrell  and  mixed 
with  the  milk  and  soda  and  all  mixed  lightly 
together,  rolled  in  two  sheets,  the  upper  crust 
about  an  inch  thick,  tbe  lower  somewhat 
thinner.  The  cakes  were  put  in  a  well  greased 
baking  pan,  one  on  the  other,  and  baked,  sep¬ 
arated  while  warm  and  a  thick  coating  of 
strawberries  put  on  sprinkled  with  sugar  and 
the  upper  crust  laid  ou.  They  were  then  set 
back  into  the  oven  a  few  minutes  and  sent  to 
table  hot.  What  an  indigestible  dish  it  ist 
and  yet  how  much  prized  as  a  delicacy,  of 
which,  however,  1  never  could  partake? 

When  I  once  more  took  up  the  burden  of 
life  everything  seemed  changed;  my  duties 
were  heavier,  baby  demanded  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  and  attention,  and  I  had  no  leisure, 
even  iu  the  long  Summer  days,  yet  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  regularity  in  my  hours  and 
made  seven  o’clock  the  bed- time  for  him,  per¬ 
severing  in  the  practice  until,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  would  put  his  chubby  fists  to  his 
eyes  if  ten  minutes  past  tbe  hour  and  say, 
“Me  want  to  do  to  bed.”  But  that  first  Sum¬ 
mer  with  a  young  infant  to  care  for  is  vivid 
in  nay  memory,  for  Sophie  had  not  vainly 
given  the  young  man  the  contents  of  my 
dairy,  for  before  harvest  she  was  married, 
and  settled  dowm  iu  a  little  white-washed 
cottage  of  one  room,  in  tbe  adjoining  settle¬ 
ment,  I  determined  then  to  pass  the  Winter 
without  help,  but  my  heart  always  aolies 
when  I  see  a  young  mother,  hand-bound  and 
weary,  holding  her  baby  on  one  arm  as  she 
performs  household  duties.  In  Spring  we  en¬ 
gaged  a  young  girl  fresh  from  the  “Old 
Country,”  who  gave  the  pigs  brine  the  first 
week  of  her  stay,  and  when  confronted  with 
their  stiff  corpses  declared,  “sure  and  it  was 
only  salt  and  water.”  She  was  a  great  scourer 
and  in  her  zeal  washed  off  the  frosting  from 
the  face  of  the  clock,  thinking  it  w-as  dirt, 
and  surprised  us  by  its  clean  face  and  the 
view  we  could  have  of  the  works  and  pen¬ 
dulum.  But  then  she  always  told  us  in  such 
a  good  natured  way  that  she  “really  didn’t 
know  any  better  ma’m.”  I  had  determined 
when  Sprmg  came  again  to  make  some  im¬ 
provements  in  the  outside  surroundings  of  my 
home,  and  in  the  next  chapter  will  note  my 
successes  and  failures. 

- - 

BITS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EXPERIENCE. 


VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

Last  September,  as  an  experiment,  I  put 
up  a  jar  of  sweet  corn.  It  was  first  boiled  a 
few  minutes;  the  corn  was  cut  from  the  cob, 
cooled  and  packed  tightly— a  layer  of  corn 
and  then  of  salt  alternately — then  covered 
and  set  away  in  a  dry  place.  On  examining 
it  a  short  time  ago  I  found  that  the  salt  had 
gathered  moisture  and  about  one-third  of  the 
corn  at  the  top  of  the  jar  had  molded  so  that 
it  was  unfit  for  use.  I  covered  the  remainder 
with  brine,  and  tbink  that  will  answer  a  bet¬ 
ter  purpose  thun  salt.  The  corn  when  fresh¬ 
ened  is  very  good,  to  my  taste  preferable  to 
dried  corn,  although  some  of  its  original 
sweetness  was  gone;  but  perhaps  last  year’s 
corn  was  not  as  good  as  usual  for  such  uses. 
I  shall  try  it  again,  and  shall  use  brine  in¬ 
stead  of  salt  to  preserve  it.  The  corn  does 
not  need  haid  boiling  to  prepare  it  for  the 
table.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  have  tbe  water 
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changed  often  and  be  kept  quite  hot.  Some 
say  they  add  a  little  sugar  to  make  up  for 
what  is  lost  in  the  preserving  process.  When 
done  the  last  water  should  be  drained  off  and 
milk  or  cream  be  added  with  some  butter 
and  pepper. 

CHERRIES. 

Dried  cherries  give  better  satisfaction  to  us 
than  even  the  well-kept  canned  ones.  About 
the  flavor  of  them  there  is  a  richness  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  those  prepared  in  other  ways. 
If  one  has  a  large  crop  of  cherries  it  is  well 
to  try  all  ways  of  preserving  them  for  Wiuter 
use.  The  pits  were  removed  from  them,  and 
they  were  spread  on  plates  and  sprinkled  lib¬ 
erally  with  sugar  and  dried  in  the  warming 
closet.  With  close  attention  they  may  be 
dried  quite  fast.  They  are  then  packed  in  n 
jar  and  dry  sugar  put  in  between  the  layers. 
Well  covered,  they  come  out  in  prime  order, 
and  are  easily  prepared  for  the  table. 

Aunt  Rachel. 
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The  Syracuse  Road  Cart 


“I  used  the  '  ACME’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  to 
cover  wheat  with  last 
Fall,  and  this  Spring  to 
cover  oats.  It  is  perfec¬ 
tion  itself.”  {See  page  98 
this  paper .) 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CAP.T  MADE  fnr  Business 
or  Pleasure.  LIGHT.  STRONG.  DURABLE.  Three 
styles,  welshing  from  tn  to  me  pounds.  Prices  from 
Sail  to  $100.  Over  2.00  In  use  and  aP  speak  in 
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respect.  Send  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  ST  RAC  l  SE  CaRT  CO  .  Syracuse,  N,  V 


The  oest  extreme  early.  Now  first  offered— 70  cts. 
per  lb  by  mail.  For  condition*  and  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  and  many  other  varieties  of  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Grapes,  Tube¬ 
roses,  the  best  ISni'ly  Sweet  Corn,  •  Ford's,”  the 
best  b  nrly  Tomato.  "  Alpha,"  Enrly  Colton  .4  p- 

Sle,  &c.,  send  for  my  Catalogue.  It  will  pay  you  to 
o  so  before  placing  your  orders 

FRANK  FORD,  Ravkxna,  Ohio 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

SIX  MILLIONS  SOJ.I). 

TO  REPLACE  6,000,000  VARIOUS  OTHER  KINDS 
THROWN  AWAY.  WHY  SO  i  It  is  heennsp 
twenty-live  per  et,  more  Siign  r 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW 


Parents,  in  deceiving  their  children  are 
making  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  their 
lives.  Even  those  apparently  harmless  de¬ 
ceits  that  many  mothers  practice  toward 
their  little  ones,  in  many  cases  to  avoid 
trouble,  will  surely  leave  their  impress  It  is 
often  best  that  a  child  should  oot  be  told  a 
certain  thing,  in  which  case  tell  him  so  truth¬ 
fully  and  kindly,  and  do  not  put  him  off  with 
evasive  answers  or  plausible  stories. 

It  is  said  that  Americans  traveling  in  Ger¬ 
many  liud  the  beds  at  the  inns  most  uncom¬ 
fortable.  They  are  not  only  too  short  but 
extremely  narrow  and  with  bed-clothing  not 
wide  enough  to  <4  tuck  in.” 

A  mother  recommends  as  a  harmless  sooth¬ 
ing  potion  for  restless  and  crying  children, 
hop  tea,  sweetened  and  given  in  tablespoon¬ 
ful  doses. 


(„•  ■ .i  every  ywir  and 

_  Galvanized 

—  ffl  ■  Furi-kn  Sap 

j  Spout*  Thau 

■ff  t-  '-  from  un v  others, 

*  5,g  Is  the  verdict  of  over  20100  Maple 

— "  S  /  Sugar  Makers  that  use  them 

p  —  J  t3f~  Tlieir  perfect  working 
F!  '  y  with  the  utmost  anti  after  Con  in 

Kim  raiiteeil  Only  a  trial  1-  needed  to  convince 
one  of  their  superiority  over  all  oilier*. 
If  every  Suvar  Maker  not  having  tested  them  will 
tap  half  his  sugar  hush  with  the  Eureka* 
the  coming  season,  a  full  supply  the  following 
season  will  be 'lie  result.  II  yon  fail  to  -eeuren 
Hiipply  of  a  Hardware  dealer  or  .4  gent.  I  will 
deliver  at  itti  v  Unilrond  Ktntinn  in  ihe  I  S. 
en*i  of  the  41  i**i*aippi  Kiver  nor  Ir**  tliini 
lOOspom.*  ou  receipt  uf  these  price*  I  niu 
send  you  samples  or  toy  No.  land  2  Spout  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  three  U  S.  :hccnt  Stamps.  Descriptive 
circulars  sent  free.  Address  orders  ut  once  to 

C-  C.  POST,  Burlington,  Vr. 

Caution.— Any  other  Spout  with  •ttr&lhd  bearing 
-a  edges,  or  flanges 

-iC  *|\  'With  chambers  be- 
A-vIlwscn  them  for  the 
J  f r>><‘  flow  of  sap,  a 


Lightest  Draft  Plow  in  the  World 
Steel  Beam*,  Jointer*  and  Wheel  Stand 
nrdsi  cannot  he  broken.  Indestructible 
by  exposure  to  weather. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM 


WARRANTED  FRESH.  PURF.  AND  SURE  TO  GROW 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

Seeds  for  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN  at  25  percent 
discount. 

If  you  or  tbe  Children  want  seeds,  please  send  for 
mv  catalogue  for  1883,  with  directions  for  cultivation. 
Fkkk  to  all.  Address 

JO.SK1MI  11 A  R  HIS. 

Moretown  Kami,  -  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Unequalled  ^ 

other  Plow. 

Address  SYRACUSE  CHILLPLOW CO., Syracuse, N.Y 


1 If  SALE— APPLE  SEED.— Prime  and  Fresh 
growth  of  ,$S2  at  reasonable  rates  Address 
H.  W.  BLASHFTELD,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


by  Watchmakers.  By  mall,  85c.  Clrculan 
free  J.  S.  BIRCH  A  CQ.*8  Dev  St  n 


1  IK  a  nan  raspberry  plan  ts  for  sale, 

.1  the  Gregg  aud  Improved  Doolittle, 

two  of  fho  best  Black  Cap  varieties,  known  to  the 
trade.  For  terms  address  A,  W.  VOGLCSON. 

Columbiana,  Ohio. 


ISeal  £\$tatf 


tegral  or  detachable, 

:  No.  2.  *1.25  per  hundred. 

Buy  Eurekusouly  and  avoid  becomlug  Infringers. 


A  WEEK  WITH  THE  RURAL8. 

During  the  busy  Summer  season  our  Ru- 
rals  were  scarcely  half-read  but  in  Decem¬ 
ber  we  made  up  for  the  omission  by  devoting 
all  the  spare  time  for  a  week  to  looking  them 
over,  copying  such  notes  and  suggestions  as 
were  most  likely  to  be  needed  and  making  a 
note  of  other  items — orratherof  the  headings 
of  them— which  might  become  useful,  putting 
down  with  each  the  date  of  the  paper  contain" 
ing  it.  Our  Handy  Book  of  recipes,  hints, 
helps,  etc.,  acquired  thereby  a  new  richness 
which  makes  us  regard  it  as  something  quite 
valuable.  The  time  consumed— ten  or  a  dozen 
hours  in  all — was  well  paid  for,  as  we  have 
already  found. 

GRAHAM  GINGER  CAKE. 

The  man  at  our  house,  a  good  Grahamite, 
took  a  fancy  to  have  his  favorite  soft  ginger- 
cake  made  of  Graham  flour,  so  he  went  to  the 
Handy  Book  and  compounded:  Two  cups 
molasses,  two-thirds  cup  butter,  four  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoou  soda  in  a  cup  of  cold  water 
and  one  teaspoon  ginger  with  Graham  flour, 
and  we  all  agreed  the  cake  was  considerably 
improved.  As  our  hens  don’t  lay  he  omitted 
the  two  eggs.  _  z.  c. 

CUP  PLATES,  ETC. 

Dear  Domestic  Economy:  I  plead  igno¬ 
rance  but  am  willing  to  learn.  What  are 
“  cup  plates!’1 1  have  bought  dinner  and  tea 
sets  and  lately  a  breakfast  set;  but  among 
them  were  no  dishes  that  could  be  so  classi¬ 
fied.  Perhaps  we  are  behind  the  times.  Then 
as  to  napkins.  I  said  our  good  talker  ignored 
the  fruit  doyley.  What  can  we  use  that  will 
be  clean  and  fine  and  unstained  yet  will  not 
be  “  easily  spoilt  ?"  I  am  anxious  to  combine 
economy  with  tidiness,  and  am  open  to  con¬ 
viction;  but  cannot  understand  what  can  be 
used  to  supply  the  place  of  the  usual  linen, 
and,  seriously  speaking,  how  can  a  family  eu- 
joy  a  meal,  or  the  children  be  taught  to  be  at 
ease  at  a  well  appointed  table,  if  they  do  not 
see  it  in  the  family  circle  I  I  always  blame 
the  early  training  of  my  friend,  or  rather  the 
lack  of  it,  that  makes  him  so  uncouth  aud 
thoughtless.  But  1  cannot  get  table  linen 
that  will  not  be  “  spoilt"  by  stains,  and  it 
makes  me  “nervous"  too.  Shall  we  discard 
table  cloths,  and  fold  our  hands,  saying, 
“  Blessed  be  nothing”— to  wash  or  stain  t  Ah  ! 
my  friend,  this  will  not  do.  Where  is  the 
happy  medium?  Perhaps  it  is  in  “  cup  plates.” 
Who  knows l  Annie  L.  Jack, 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
O  CATTLE  STANCHIONS! 

la  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in¬ 
vented.  adjusts  1T8EU' when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out,  and  locks  i  self 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair, 
Elmira,  N  Y.,  1881.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
Manufactured  bjr  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

rl‘,HE  Land  of  Lukes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows. 

1  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat,  of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  >'4  to  S'?  per  acre  of  first  owners,  fend 
for  maps  and  publications  to 

V.  J.  WRIGHT, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 


C.  B.  ROGERS, 

No.  133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dealer  In  all  choice  and  new  varieties  of 
FIELD,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

All  the  approved  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed 
Com.  Seed  Oats  and  Barley,  &c. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue- 


K4£j  MM* 

ow/yA  instambs. 


A  well-established  Business  Nursery,  Fruit 
Raising,  etc,,  with  elegant  Residence  and  lands, 
near  town  In  the  south  eastern  corner  of  Iowa,  for 
sale  low.  Address  GEO.  O.  niLTON, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


OnVi  Onset  Wats-nnrlyn, sweer. luscious,  and 
inw  tr>  uuu’-mtni-  sixe,  weigh:  ng  over  IOO 
lb-.;  luittr «o .  Jn.jstoce.i  A  .,7,  loa,  harvest, 

Kv  ;-jctmiuiriy.dooj>bloo&.ii3iet'.trr.ip  shape, 
“  i«u.  (!irly.Um.*,htiofla\or;  SmXpori 
lured  varieties;  Wnpu/ ffw.vcuii  Vn.m- 
v  iricty.i  r  iioiiteedby  all  the  finest 
Brirptssrog  tbe  caul-fiov.  or  in  delicious 
. IK  - 11  swuei.  run, u rV,  i-T ion  pUi-ly ] ,ri>ln,'t1\  e  Slid  lv*t of 
■arhesl,  lorgn,  smooth,  b right  ted  variety,  eUi>ciior  to  all 

_ „„ _ _ _ -  .  ..  -  3  t’olleciioM*  iintiliui  iur  St.  With 

each  of  UicT  above  collections  we  enclose  a  iirroenl  Tor  your  wife.  mother.  i  r  dai  iy liter. 

Isimt  lO  Buckets  of  U:c  Choicest  flower 
Seeds,  sent  peat  paid  on  receipt  of 
RTeCollrrliiuis  $1 
Collections  (in  all  19  packet*; 


contains 


EW  FARMSrSiJBKSK^E 

500  farms  described.  Maps  of  Virginia,  nr. 
H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va..  ZOC. 


mm 

ii  nt 


\  m  iv  t  tulr randswci  t  ■  SonlHfmrt Ytlfou iilneeOi 
|  v.  i i.  h.iK  oni-x, Urge. handsoincaud  l>  -  tofa.lt 

’  hm.t  CLADi  ?r,lia:'.dsorne.larc>.*.lale.8ure  iK-ad'.'i 

Jin  the  world :  Kariit-.i  fUtoritt  N.I  U>v  OaM*i  .  * 

/kcc’  trs;  Vii',’/i''i.vt-r  ronoFo, 

Other*  iu  yiviit  beautyaud  pmlinrttvciu^-* 


com) 


ia  W  IN  THE 

Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country 

•1 9ortU  Dakota, 

Tributary  to  che  United  States  Land  OflJee  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 

SECTIONAL  MAP  and  FILL  particulars 
mailed  F li  EE  to  auy  address  by 

Ii.  C.  DAVIS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 


-  5  CENTS, 
The  above  S  Complete 
)  vntUmi  yVhroo c- 

UMiU/'l/W'  ^  in  stum We  warrant  ill  nnr  seed.*  stnrtly  fre*h 

ggiBBaHSniiV  and  genuine. 

your  door.  fWOur  New  ll.l.l  ?*  i  it-v  ii.i»  i.atuj 
{j--  jt  Wll.Ii  P  VY  YOU  to  fond  for  it  betoro  purchasing. 

OKES.SEEDGRGWERS  Ci;v  J” :  philadei 


slid  d>  livvr  ihem  free  of  ixsitage, 

in  i  m>ik  si  *  m  a  i  •  tji<  _ _ t- 


I~  500  fireeiihouic*.  A!»th  Year. 

A C rWi.JJBHr  AiyuryWt'aruiJsrK  ofabovt  .ic  ^ajj is, /ret. 

nao  famous  Ki*jr«r Hybrid  f«ir,  SI. 50 

f  wTjr  ^|SakI/i' . .  l\ar,  S 1 5  Champion 

1 0 ■  Ak  I ; •‘in-er.T o  cents;  Japanese 
JXJf  PA Dvarf Che*i fruit  im- 
V  Cnna<;nn^fdM£*m^ uicnwly  Urge,  SVViet, 

mdr  iaFin/y  .  .W'5Q<-  Midi. •  anitul- 

k  til  CArywrtftiDim-L  Nit/Sf  ibanly  iwthfi 

f  iu  auti  Frir^KdpCv^wIi ,v  •  •  <u<; 

Ky<*  r-IIltminiuK  ttOSl'ST^rNL'Ak,  , J5e.  set 

r  l2T\<6<-ru.-i.  l-i,  u-lll>i/'.j.ii  1  >r *-■  ^yorth. 

15  Gw-vf  nr Pro  i/ * tj f"a  r, a)  qd*  lilt 

r  40  A  ■'■  J  Ch r.*  ‘  '  etc. .  I'll-.  o  U 1  y 

iANf  SEVEN  SETS  .  .■SQGtikSa 

iy  new  and  rare.  Sufe  aRival 


on  James  River,  Va...  la  a  Northern 
settlement.  Illustrated  circular  from 
J.  F.  MANCHa.  Claremont.  Va. 


|\]  \#  E?  C)  &  tuli  lufvfluatton  about 

■■  w  I  V/  IT  O  our  t  p*fr  rent,  farm  mort- 

■■■■■^i***™***™*^  i- years  rxperjeucej 

..  .  anc.l  :  a  t.,l!«  !.«.  J.  B.WD’  klilfi  A  CO* 
i*t«KC.  Kansas. and  a*3  Bl'tsHway,  New  A  , 


PAIN  KSVTlTT  K, 
I*AKKCO..OUio 


I  A  kinO  “Agricultural.  Grazing,  Fruit  and  Timber, 
LflnUu  ln  Ky-  and  Tenu.  Also.  Chattanooga  City 
property  For  catalogue  send  green  stamp 
to  J.  N.  BROWN.  l'-Cl  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CEHTRM-  .PORTION  of  . " — ' 

ONiSD  ALE  SEED  FA^/^ 


KAA  XT'  for  sale  in  tide- 

OUU  r  1 V  Ft  A  l  O  water  Virginia. 

Cheap  and  rich  land*.  HeAlthy  and  mild  climate. 
Fish  and  Oysters  In  great  abundance. 

e.c  Lindsey  a  co.,  Norfolk,  va. 


For  Sale  und  Exchange, 


■H _ .  Write 

for  tree  IIE4I.  ESTATE  JOI  KNAl,. 
If.  It.  UIAFIT  N  A  t’O.  Kifl,ni,inii,l  ir^liilA 


TO  INVESTORS!! 


Xi  wli  ;i  lues!  favoruii'e  Uine  !.i  nl'Uiiu  smuo  of  Hi 
choicest  Iuau«  m'vu'.m  i>  I'lltst  Molt  1G AGE: 
upon  improved,  productive  property. 

fx TEK ESC  til  ARA.M-KED.it  :  Third  Nation 
ul  Knuk.  Aetv  York. 

IT  WILL  PAY  hi  y  one  *  king  it  most  ilcsfr 
ulrle  iuvestuieiit  lo  cun/e.r  with  tin 


A  PRETTY  WALL-POCKET. 

Buy  two  folding  Japanese  fans,  one  two 
inches  smaller  than  the  other  and  of  the  same 
or  a  contrasting  color,  the  smaller  one  to  be 
placed  over  the  larger.  Spread  out  aud  close 
the  sides  with  bows  of  narrow  satin  ribben, 
aud  if  you  please,  weave  the  same  ribbon 
through  the  sticks.  Finish  at  the  bottom 
with  a  bow  and  ends  of  the  same  color  but 
wider  ribbon.  A.  E.  M.  c. 


LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 
Si  nd  in  *ao.iMu  Immediately  or  write  Tor 

SPEC  I  A  1. 1 A  FORM  A  VION  ibuu:  the  prime 
loans  just  now  on  hand. 

Every  Loan  Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

Hull's n re  flrmaiul  Securities  never  better 

l\  M.  PERKINS.  Prrn-  I..  11  PERKINS,  Sec. 

J  1 .  \\  \  HXK.  vice  Free  0.  W  G I LLKTT.  Tt-as. 
S  .  I*,  u.iiu  Auditor. 

Address  till  5-'v  i .  ■  Ui  i  ors.i  iiH  Ubou  t.|»L*  paps  ; 


Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


Catalogue 
and  Prices  of 


lloreford’n  Acid  Phosphate 

removes  the  uncomfortable  feeling  some¬ 
times  experienced  after  exoogeiv e  wookitxg  or 
chewing.—  A  dv. 


Seed  Cowers, 

PHILADELPHIA 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 


FES  40 


ms  of  t! )t  IXVrk. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  8, 1888. 

Fraudulent  Boston  and  Chicago  Firms. 
—The  Postmaster-General  Tuesday  adopted 
he  report  of  Attorney  General  Freeman,  and 
issued  an  order  declaring  23  firms  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  be  engaged  in  conducting  a  fraudu 
lent  and  unlawful  business  and  directing  that 
money  orders  and  registered  letters  be  with¬ 
held  from  them.  The  firms  put  on  the  black 
list  are:  M.  F.  Jones  Co  ,  post-office  box  3630, 
alias  Wilder  &  Co.;  Tremont  Jewelry  Com¬ 
pany,  alias  Tremont  Spoon  Company,  post- 
offi  box  3415  and  alias  A.  W.  Vane  &  Co.; 

G.  W.  Ingraham  Co.,  I?  Battery  march  street; 
the  Standard  Silverware  Company,  corner  of 
Milk  and  Batterymarch  streets;  Tracy  &  Co., 

282  Washington  street;  Kendall  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Youths’  Home  Library,  226  Frank¬ 
lin  street;  William  Haynes  and  HayneBCo., 
alias  American  Manufacturing  Company,  i9 
Milk  and  810  and  812  Federal  streets;  the 
Illustrated  Monthly  and  Miscellany  Publish 
ing  Company,  79  Milk  street  and  8, 10  and  12 
Federal  street;  British  Cutlery  Association, 

20  Devonshire  street;  Sheffield  Knife  Com¬ 
pany,  alias  Sheffield  Cutlery  Company  of 
Sheffield,  England,  and  Boston,  United  States, 
America,  C.  H.  Gurney,  manager;  Great 
English  Sterling  Cutlery  Company  and  Great 
English  Knife  Company,  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield,  England,  and  45  Milk  street,  Boston, 
United  States  of  America,  John  Smith,  Jr., 
manager;  Domestic  Manufacturing  Company, 

3  Tremont  Row;  Middlesex  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ashland,  Mass.;  Graham  &  Co., 
Walnut  Hill,  Mass.;  H.  Lee,  post-office  box 
893  South  Farmingham,  Mass.;  Sanderson  & 
Co.,  Readville,  Mass.  The  firms  declared  to 
be  fraudulent  concerns  were  engaged  in  a 
great  variety  of  schemes  to  swindle  the  pub¬ 
lic,  such  as  bogus  jewelry,  watches,  cutlery, 
furniture,  etc.  It  is  estimated  the  aggregate 
business  of  the  23  firms  during  the  past  year 
has  been  upwards  of  $2  000,000,  The  Post¬ 
master  General  has  declared  S.  Mayo,  alias 
Geo.  S.  Mayo.  &  Co.,  56  LaSalle  street,  M.  G 
Sanford  and  M-  G.  Sanford  &  Co.,  163  Ran. 
dolph  street,  Chicago,  III.,  frauds,  and  directed 
that  money  orders  and  registered  letters  be 
withheld.  The  scheme  was  to  advertise  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  etc.,  at  greatly  reduced  rates 

and  never  to  forward  the  articles . . . 

Contributions  are  flowing  in  generous  streams 
from  all  parte  of  the  country  for  the  relief  of 
the  Germans  whose  homes  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed  and  whose  lands  have  been  made  desolate 
by  the  late  floods.  Every  week  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  sent  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee.  St.  Louis 
and  all  the  other  prominent  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion,  to  assuage  the  sorrows  and  mitigate 
the  distress  of  our  trans- Atlantic  friends. 
Why  not  send  some  of  this  relief  in  the  shape 
of  a  thousand  or  so  barrels  of  choice  Ameri¬ 
can  pork?  It  would  remove  their  prejudice 
and  enlighten  their  ignorance  at  the  same 

time  it  relieved  their  distress . . 

The  “plant”  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company( 
consists  of  newspapers,  pipe-lines,  storage 
tanks,  oil  country  and  Western  refineries, 
trunk  pipe-lines,  oil-cars,  refined  oil  depots, 
seaboard  refineries,  capitalized  at  over  $100,- 

000,000 . Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  has 

by  *  special  request  resumed  superintendence 
of  the  census  of  1880.  Congress  has  voted 
$200,000  for  the  completion  of  the  publication 
of  the  work,  which,  it  is  promised,  will  be 
completed  in  1883, ...... .A  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Congress  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  send  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
German  floods  all  seeds,  etc.,  belonging  to  this 
Department,  for  which  there  is  no  need  in 
this  country,  and  also  directing  him  to  receive 
contributions  of  grain,  etc.  for  the  sufferers. 

. The  U.  8.  Supreme  Court  has  rendered 

a  decision  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  law  of 
A  labaoia  prohibiting  miscegenation  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  4th  Ame  ndment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  with  civil  rights  legislation 
founded  on  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  applies 
the  same  punishment  to  both  offenders,  white 

and  black,  without  discrimination . The 

Republicans  of  the  Colorado  legislature,  after 
quite  extended  caucusing,  finally  agreed 
upon  Judge  T.  M.  Bowen  of  Rio  Grande, 
as  United  StateB  Senator.  Ex  Gov.  H.  A. 
W.  Tabor  was  chosen  for  Secretary  Teller’s 
unexpired  term,  ending  March  4.  Both  were 
duly  elected.  In  West  Virginia,  John  E. 
Kenna,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  present 
House,  elected  to  the  next  one,  has  been 
chosen  Senator  in  place  of  H.  G.  Davis,  whose 
term  expires  March  4.  In  Minnesota  Dwight 
M.  Sabin  has  been  elected  U.  8.  Senator  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  Windom  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  12  years  and  of  the 
House  for  eight.  The  struggle  has  been  long 
and  fierce,  and  has  spoilt  Windom  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency  in  1884.  Tabor  is 


President  of  the  Northwestern  Car  M’f’g  Co., 

and  a  “  rustler” . . . 

Bills  are  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  teas 
an  enormous  business  now,  all  the  heavier 
here  because  prohibited  in  other  countries  by 
stringent  laws. .......  “Disastrous  fires  with 

heavy  losses  of  property  and  deplorable  losses 
of  life  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ”  might 
be  kept  “standing  ”  here  week  after  week. . . . 

_ The  Marquis  of  Lome  convoyed  his  wife. 

the  Princess  Louise,  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  She  has  gone  to  spend 
the  Winter  in  the  warm  Bermudas;  he  is  on 
his  way  back  to  the  bleak  Dominion,  which 
he  seems  in  no  hurry  to  reach . The  Sen¬ 

ate  Railroad  Committee  has  agreed  to  report 
a  bill  allowing  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its 
connecting  line3  to  consolidate,  so  as  to  make 

one  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Peciflc . 

The  Star-route  trial  still  drags  its  turbulent 
slimy  length  along.  Thomas  J.  Brady,  one 

of  the  chief  defendants,  has  just  sold  bis  ele¬ 
gant  house  for  $125,000.  This  he  purchased 
while  getting  a  salary  of  $8,500  a  year. 

The  defendants’  lawyers  have  already  cost 
them  $75,000 . Congress  has  “fre*  list¬ 

ed”  timber  squared  orsided,  not  specially  enu¬ 
merated;  sawed  boards,  plank,  deals  and 
other  lumber  of  hemlock,  whitewood,  syca¬ 
more,  basswood  and  all  other  articles  of  sawed 
lumber;  also  laths,  shingles  and  pine  and 

spruce  clapboards.” . Mr.  O’Donnell  has 

been  confirmed  as  Railroad  Commissioner  by 
the  Senate  of  this  State  by  a  vote  cf  23  to  7, 
and  Messrs.  Kernan  and  Rogers  have  been 
confirmed  unanimously ........  Of  Oklahama 

colonists  50  left  Coffey ville,  Kan.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  30  to  meet  Captain  Payne  and  a  batch 
from  Missouri  On  February  1  an  organized 
movement  was  mode  upon  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  They  intend  to  start  a  place  to  be  call¬ 
ed  Boudinot  City,  and  expect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  remove  them,  as  it  has  granted 
the  “right  of  way”  through  the  country  to 

railroads . .  Attorney  General  Marshall, 

of  California,  has  sued  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  $2  000.000  with  inter¬ 
est  and  costs,  as  damages  for  the  refusal  by 
that  company  to  carry  State  messengers,  luna¬ 
tics,  prisoners,  etc.,  free  of  charge  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  under  which  the  State 

granted  aid  to  the  company . The  New 

York  Assembly  passed  the  bill,  by  a  vote  of 
108  to  6  Wednesday,  reducing  the  fares  on  the 
elevated  railroads  at  New  York  from  10  to  5 

cents  at  all  hours  of  the  day . . . 

The  reduction  of  letter  postage  from  three 
cents  to  two  is  now  practically  accomplished. 
Both  branches  of  Congress  have  authorized 
it  and  it  only  remains  to  fix  a  date  on  which 

the  rate  shall  take  effect . Newfive-cent 

coins  coming  into  circulation.  New  coins 
will  be  struck  off  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  at 

the  rate  of  $5,000  per  day . New  salt  wells 

lately  discovered  near  Le  Roy  and  Warsaw 
Western  New  York.  Much  local  excitement. 
Canadian  and  Auburn  syndicates  on  the  spot 
to  make  large  purchases  of  land  on  which  to 

sink  wells . . . . . 

It  will  greatly  relieve  or  oppress  the  public 
mind  to  learn  that  big  Judge  David  Davis 
is  not  going  to  marry  that  North  Carolina 
lady  or  any  one  else.  He  settles  down  at 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  at  the  close  of  the  4*th 

Congress . Early  in  the  week  a  severe 

blizzard  swept  over  the  Northwest  and  most 
of  the  West.  This  morning’s  telegrams  tell  of 
another  raging  tberenow.  Milwaukee  reports 
for  Wisconsin  that  the  weather  is  the  coldest  of 
the  season,  and  l'kely  to  continue  so  for  days. 
Snowing ;  and  trains  delayed.  Chicago  makes 
a  like  report  for  Illinois.  Topeka,  Kb  ns.,  says 
the  blizzard  is  nearly  as  severe  as  the  previous 
one,  and  will  cause  more  loss  among  live 
stock.  Many  of  the  smaller  streams  frozen 
to  the  bottom;  stock  can’t  get  water.  Chey¬ 
enne  reports  the  heaviest  snow-storm  in  the 
history  of  Wyoming.  Snow  from  12  to  30 
inches  deep  on  the  cattle  ranges.  Cattle  suf¬ 
fering  from  excess  of  cold  and  lack  of  grass. 
Temperature  80  below  zero.  Unless  weather 
moderates  soon  immense  destruction  among 
cattle.  All  over  the  West  trains  are  blocked 

or  much  delayed . Gen.  C.  F.  Mander- 

son  has  been  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1837, 
and  has  been  in  Nebraska  since  ’69,  at 

Omaha,  where  he  practiced  law . 

Through  trains  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  Orleans  over  the  Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  began  running  this  week . 


induced  to  try  your  treatment,  and  think 
that  it  has  saved  my  wife  from  the  grave  or 
the  asylum,  to  one  of  which  she  would  cer- 
tainly  have  gone  had  relief  not  been  found.  ’ 
Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  na¬ 
ture,  action  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases 
and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palkn,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Short  statements  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  news 
of  general,  or  extensive  local,  importance  or  Interest, 
are  solicited  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  this 

Department.  _ 

Saturday,  Feb.  8,  1888. 


Inteuae  Suffering  Believed. 


A  gentleman  in  Magnolia,  Miss.,  whose 
wife  had  been  a  fearful  sufferer  from  Neu- 
ralgia,  made  a  trial  of  Compound  Oxygen  in 
her  case.  After  six  weeks  he  made  this  re. 
port:  “  Since  my  wife  commenced  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  she  has  not  bad  an  attack 
of  headache.  She  was  threatened  once  or 
twice,  but  it  passed  off ;  and  she  tells  me  to¬ 
day  that  her  head  feels  more  natural  now 
than  it  has  since  she  commenced  to  suffer 
with  neuralgia.  We  feel  happy  that  we  were 


The  Connecticut  Legislature  is  considering 
whether  the  State  should  offer  premiums  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  pparrow,... 

_ Australia  is  trying  to  pet  rid  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  by  the  bounty  process,  and 
heads  and  eggs  of  the  bird  come  in  by 

tens  of  thousands . . . A  bill  has  been 

introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  New  South 
Wales  to  devote  a  certain  sum  to  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  the  “prickly  pear”  which  has 
spread  so  rapidly  that  while  it  could  have 
been  all  destroyed  for  $250  thirty  years 
ago,  it  will  take  at  least  $5,000,000  to 

control  it  now . The  cash  sales  of 

lands  at  the  Government  Offices  in  Dakota 
last  year  included  $608,004,  while  the  lands 
homesteaded  were  2  187,415  acres.  In  all, 
4.568,909  acres  of  Government  land  were 
taken  in  Dakota  last  year,  indicaring  30,000 
settlers  at  ICO  acres  each.  In  addition  to 
these  lands  the  railroad  companies  sold  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  acres . Very 

heavy  exports  of  clover  seed  in  answer 

to  a  heavy  European  demand . . 

The  first  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock  Show  will 
close  on  November  8.  leaving  six  clear  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Fat.  Stock 
Show  on  November  14.  E  M.  Haven,  Kansas 

City,  Secretory . The  Kansas  Wool- 

Growers’  Association  met  at  Topeka  on  Janu 
ary  18.  A  Sheep  and  Wool  Exhibition  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  State 
Fair.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi¬ 
dent.  J.  S.  Codding;  Vice  Presidents,  E. 
Brunson,  Abilene;  Wm.  Booth,  Leavenworth; 

D.  Fox,  Wichita.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

S.  S.  Ott.  Topeka;  Corresponding  Secretary, 

H.  R  Hilton,  Topeka;  Directors,  Robert  Soy, 
Greenwood  County;  G.  H.  Wadsworth,  Shaw¬ 
nee  County;  H.  O.  Gifford,  Russell  Co.... The 
Iowa  State  Board  or  Agriculture  has  increased 
the  premiums  at  the  next  State  Fair  on  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  farm  stock.  The  first  prize  on 
beef  herds  of  cattle  will  be  $500;  the  second, 
$250;  the  third,  $50.  There  will  be  a  $100 
prize  for  the  best  herd  of  cattle  for  combined 

beef  and  milk  production . On  January 

25  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
agreed  to  a  favorable  report  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolutions  authorizing  the  Secretory  of 
the  Interior  to  certify  to  the  8tate  of  Kansas 
7,682  acres  of  land,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
July  2,  1862,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College . The 

total  number  of  head  of  beef  cattle  exported 
to  Europe  from  New  York  during  18S2  was 
18  226,  while  of  beef  quarters  there  were  219,- 
939;  of  sheep,  18,183  head;  of  mutton  car¬ 
casses,  46.303,  and  of  dressed  hogs,  1,395.  The 
shipment  of  live  hogs  was  completely  discon¬ 
tinued.  This  trade  reached  4,751  head  in 
1880.  The  receipt  of  beeves  at  this  port  dur¬ 
ing  1882  aggregated  636,317  head,  4,994  cows, 
190,089  calves,  1,982,181  sheep,  and  1.885.752 
swine . In  Signor  Berti’s  plan  for  re  for¬ 

esting  Italy  about  $9,000,000  is  apportioned 
among  the  provinces . The  Baltic  prov¬ 

inces  of  Russia  are  the  scene  of  so  much  agra¬ 
rian  agitation  and  disaffection  that  they  are 
called  the  Russian  Ireland ........  According 

to  a  return  issued  a  few  days  ago,  the  value 
of  the  Irish  harvest  last  year  was  nearly  £6,- 
000  000  or  $30,000,000,  less  than  that  of  the 
crops  of  1881,  four  fifths  of  the  depredation 
being  caused  by  the  failnre  of  the  potato  crop. 
The  harvest  of  1882  was,  however,  nearly  £6,- 
000,000  more  than  that  of  1879,  which  was  the 
worst  season  since  the  famine  year  1848. . .  .The 
Iowa  sheep  breeders’  convention  recommended 
the  passage  of  a  law  offering  a  bounty  of  $10 
or  $15  on  wolf  scalps,  and  also  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommeuding  a  stringent  dog  law.. .. 

.Thursday  the  House  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  agreed  to  report  a  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President,  whenever  a  military  res¬ 
ervation  shall  be  reported  to  bim  as  aban¬ 
doned  and  not  needed  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  have  the  reservation  surveyed,  plot¬ 
ted,  appraised  and  turned  over  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  for  sale  as  other  public 
landg-  . . The  census-makers  give  the  con¬ 

sumption  of  wood  as  fuel  for  domestic  us-  in 
1880  at  140,587,000  cords,  worth  $306,950,000. 
The  greatest  consumer  among  the  States  was 
New  York,  with  11,290,000  cords,  and  the  small¬ 
est  Rhode  Island,  with  154,958.  Maine  burned 
1,215.000,  New  Hampshire  577,719,  Vermont 
782,338,  Massachusetts  890,041  and  Connecticut 
62s|639  cords.  Railroads  used  1,971,000,  and 


steamboats  787,000  cords.  There  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick  1,157,000,  of  salt 
540,000  and  of  wool  158,000  cords.  The  total 
consumption  is  given  as  145,778,000  cords, 

valued  at  $321,962  000 . The  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  wheat 
crop  of  1882  of  Pennsylvania  at  22,425,- 
000  bushels  from  1,495,000  acres,  about  15  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  total 
crops  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  only  exceed¬ 
ed  in  the  yield  per  acre  during  eighteen  years 
by  the  crops  of  1879  and  1871.  The  corn 
crop  of  1882  is  estimated  at  39,875,000  bushels 
from  1,875.000  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  29  bush¬ 
els  per  acre— about  the  average  of  the  ten 
years.  The  estimates  of  other  crops  are  as 
follows.  Oats  34,580.000  bushels,  rye  5,805,000 
bushels,  potatoes  13,760  000  bushels,  hay  2, 

931,000  tons,  tobacco  28'750  000 pounds . 

In  the  report  of  the  convention  of  tile-makers 
held  at  Springfield  it  was  stated  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  submitted  the  following  as  the  average 
price  of  tile  for  the  last  yesr:  Two-inch,  $11; 
three-inch,  $15;  fonr-inch,  $22.25;  five-inch, 
$32;  six  inch,  $41. 50;  seven-inch,  $56  66; eight- 
inch,  $70  83;  nine-inch,  $96;  ten-inch,  $115; 
eleven-inch,  $140;  twelve-inch,  $16<;  fifteen- 
inch,  $250.  It  should  be  stated  that  tile  is 
made  in  pieces  twelve  inches  long,  and  that 

those  prices  are  per  1,000  pieces . ...The 

sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Dutch- 1  riesian 
Herd  Book  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Butterfield  House,  Utica,  N.  Y.  on  Wednesday 

Feb.  21,  S.  Hoxie,  Secretary . . . 

An  industrial  and  agricultural  exhibition  will 
be  opened  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  under  royal 
patronage,  in  May,  and  continue  for  two 
months.  It  is  a  purpose  of  the  managers— the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  others— to 
make  a  special  effort  to  bring  into  publicity 
the  qualities  of  Portuguese  woolen  manufac¬ 
tures  and  Portuguese  wines.  The  nsual  con¬ 
cessions  in  railway  fare  are  made  to  exhibitors. 

. There  has  appeared  in  Spain  of  late  a 

renewed  interest  in  wine  production.  Recent 
publications  in  that  country  in  relation  to 
viticulture  are  said  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
younger  and  non-expert  readers,  illustrated 
with  cuts,  and  containing  much  data  useful  to 
the  vine-grower.  The  practice  of  adultera¬ 
ting  wines  is  severely  dealth  with . 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Saturday,  Feb  3,  1883. 

The  British  Isles  have  just  been  ravaged  by 
a  terrible  Btorm  which  caused  the  loss  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lives  along  the  coast  and  an  immense 
destruction  of  property  in  all  parts  of  the 

United  Kingdom . A  famine  prevails  in 

the  government  of  Kherson,  Russia,  and  sev¬ 
eral  peasants  have  committed  snicide  to  escape 

witnessing  the  misery  of  their  families . 

Gustave  Dorfe,  the  great  French  draughtsman 
and  painter  is  dead. . . .  ..Exiled  Arnbi  ib  com¬ 
fortably  housed  in  a  pretty  “bungalow”  of 
Colpetty,  the  suburb  of  Colombo  on  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  His  bouse  is  surrounded  by  cocoa- 
nut  and  cinnamon  trees  and  stands  within  ear¬ 
shot  of  the  Indian  Ocean . Cetewayo  has 

been  reinstated  king  of  Zululand  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  5,600  Zulus.  Many  chiefs  are  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  conditions  of  his  reinstatement. 
Austria  and  Russia  are  becoming  more  friend¬ 
ly  or  rather  lesB  hostile . This  morning 

there  was  a  report  that  Bismarck  had  died  of 
apoplexy  yesterday  evening.  Discredited: 
but  he  is  certainly  unwell— neuralgia  and 
swollen  limbs.  Ccnsiderable  anxiety  at  Ber¬ 
lin  about  tbe  condition  of  the  Emperor  who  is 

suffering  from  a  severe  cold . In  the 

West  of  Ireland  the  distress  is  appalling— far 
exceeding  the  scope  of  private  charity  to  re¬ 
lieve.  Great  Fenian  conspiracy  to  murder 
prominent  government  officials  discovered 
in  Dublin.  Numerous  arrests.  Informers— 
the  marplots  of  all  Irish  conspiracies— becom¬ 
ing  numerous  under  the  itfluenee  of  big  Gov¬ 
ernment  rewards  for  treachery.  Country  in 
a  wretchedly  unhappy  and  turbulent  condi¬ 
tion.  Lull  in  English  affairs.  Gladstone  still 
recovering  health  at  Cannes.  Prince  of 
Wales  there  too.  England  strengthening  her 
own  power,  and  weakening  that  of  other 
nations  in  Egypt....*..  In  France  politics 
are  all  in  a  muddle  owing  primarily  to  the 
death  of  Gambetta,  which  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  Prince  Napoleon  to  Issue  his  pronun- 
ciamento  against  the  Republic.  He  is  still  in 
prison,  where  all  attention  and  courtesy  are 
shown  bim.  The  Bonapartists,  as  usual,  are 
agitating  vigorously  throughout  tie  country. 
Tbe  Orleanists  are  quietly  but  steadily  making 
friendB.  The  Legitimists  are  determined, 
hopeful,  but  few ;  though  there  is  a  likelihood 
they  will  be  backed  up  the  Orleanists  if  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  success  for  the  combina 
tion.  A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Lower 
House  authorizing  the  “Executive”  to  expel 
from  France  any  or  all  descendants  of  previous 
dynasties,  whenever  deeroedexpedient  forthe 
safety  of  the  Republic.  Tbe  Orleans  princes 
are  to  be  deprived  of  nil  active  command  in 
the  French  army,  and  placed  on  the  “retired 
list."  The  Republic  is  very  “shaky."  Affairs  in 
France  must  be  worse  before  they  grow  better 


interpreted 


turtle  soup,  *2  90:  do.  foreign  mediums,  new,  $2.00^ 
2.25:  do.  do.  old.  *2.15;  Peas  green,  18R2.  prime,  *1.30: 
Southern  b.  e.  V  two  busnel  bag.  *2,7508  00. 

Btjttkr.  -Holders  still  talk  firmly  and  offer  with 
caution.  State  dairy  and  Western  does  not  ranre  as 
freely  as  In  early  part  of  week.  A»  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago.  creamery  fancy  Is  !o.  higher  do. 
choice,  2c.:  Staiedalrh*  wPnuutehange;  Welsh  tubs, 
ditto;  Western  dairy  choice,  ditto.  Quotations  are: 

Creamery,  fancy,  Skipfl'C;  entile*.  38<®8 7c  prime, 
2&a93e;  fair  to  good,  Hsi27e:  ordinary.  20<St2Se  State 
dairies,  entire  tub  and  flrkln.  fancy,  24 a.  good  to 
choice,  22@?-5c;  do  half  flrkln  tubs  and  palls.  fancy, 
2,’@28c;  choice,  25«2t>C;  do.  good.  23jtt24<k  do.  folr  W 
23c;  State  tlrklns  dairy  entire,  22®33c.:  do. fln«,2Q«#ato; 
do.  fair  to  good.  lBtySft;;  state  Welsh  tuba. 


*  The  term  hydra  may  be  used  to  represent 
any  manifold  evil.  If  you  would  battle  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  this  many-headed  monster  of 
disease  you  will  find  it  expedient  to  keep  Mrs. 
Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound  always  at 
hand. — [Dr.  Banning. — Ad*. 
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low,  *2  0002.25:  do,  white,  *304:  cabbage,  near-by,  ¥ 
100,  86  OOOlO  potatoes.  Bermuda,  ft  bbl,  *'>.5006  00; 
do.  Eastern  Rose,  *  bbi,  $;  irK^SOO;  <|n  wes'ernN.  Y  , 
bbl,  *SL.'iU®2  75:  sweet  potatoes,  kiln  dried,  19  bbl, 
*lNVr  2  62;  iio.  fair  to  good,  £  bbl,  $l,3U»*Jjfl:  beets, 
Long  island,  y  100  bunches  *1  nwsLSU  turnips,  Russia, 
■V  bbl,  *i  OOmiI  25;  squash.  Hubbard,  *  bbl ,  *3  UW&M.SU: 
do,  marrow.  *3.00@8 5 >;  kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  1*  bbl, 
*l..V>;  do,  Norf.lk,  common,  $  1 .00®  1.25 ;  spinach, 
Norfolk,  *8.50. 

Milk.  —Prices  range  from  *1.25  to  *2.00  per  can  of  40 
quarts. 


Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  111  II  12'  ii’  W 
your  orders  for  NEW  and  I  (I ,  |7 ,  .V 

R.4  Kl!  Fruit  and  Ornamental  I  II  I  il  ill 
Slirnba,  Evergreens, 

ROSES,  VINKS.  ETC.  _  .  . 

Beside*  many  Desirable  Novelties:  we  oner  the  larges 
and  tno*d  rotiiplete  gebefftl  Stock  of  f  ruit  and  Qrntnnen 
tal  Tr«rs  In  the  Tliiiied  States.  Abridged  Catnlogu 
mailed  free.  Address  ELLW  tKMER  *  BARRY 

Kochester.  A  A 


Alt.  Hope  Nurseries. 


Tropic- Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Bold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 


55  Pulverizing  Harrow,  w 
.  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler, 


ACME 


The  Combination  op  Ingbsdibnts  used  in 
making  Brown’s  Bronchiai.  Troches  is 
such  as  to  give  the  best  possible  effect  with 
safety.  They  are  widely  known  as  the  best 
remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Throat  Diseases 
and  Asthmatic  troubles.  Price  25  cents  a 
box. — Adv. 

- »  «-♦ - - 

Consumptives  obtain  great  relief  by  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  No  other 
remedy  is  so  effective. — Adv. 


The  *■  ACYIE”  subjects  tbe  soli  to  the  sethm  of  a 
Crusher  .U‘d  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cuttiug,  Lift- 
lug.  Tii>  ning  prove**  of  double  rows  of  STEtl. 
COL  I.TERS  ihe  p*culi*r shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  give  immense  cutting  power  if  us  the 
three  rneratli.ua  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off 
thegroi  nd  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  ibe  soli  are 
performed  nt  one  rime,  ite  entire  absence  ot 
.•spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoid-  pul  itig  up  rubbish. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  Inverb d  soa  md  bard 
clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall:  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  light  null  and  Is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cu  ti- 
raror  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surlace  or  the 

S  HJghJy  commended  by  scientific  and  practical 
Fanners,  many  ot  whom  pronounce  It  to  he  the  most 
vatuahte  recent  improvement  in  Farm  Machinery, 
wh  lie 

Ail  avree  that  “The  Judicious  use  of  an  implement 
“  like  the  •Acme’  Pulverizing  Harrow  Clod  Crusher 
“and  Leveler.  In  tbe  preparation  or  the  Soil  i  efore 


jgsr  Don’t  wear  dingy  or  faded  things 
when  the  ten-cent  Diamond  Dyes  will  make 
them  good  as  new.  They  are  perfect. — Adv. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦- - 

Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer 
restores  to  its  former  color  the  hair  when 
turning  gray,  and  renews  its  youth  and 
beau  ty .  — Adv. _ 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  Jan.  27,  page  61. — Adv. 


Don’t  die  in  tbe  house.  “Rough  on  Rats, 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  vermin,  etc.— Adv 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  *2.<U 

Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid.. .....*3.04  (12s.  6a. 

Krauee .  .  . .  3-JM  (16  >4  fr. 

French  Colonies .  *-08  (20  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  la  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  Ctty,  N.  Y . 
as  second-olaas  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

UVIK  RURAL  NEW-YORKKR 
The  folloicing  rates  are  <n  carl  able.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respect  f\itly  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line . SOcents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  insertion,  per  agate  line . 25 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines  _ 

agate  space . . . .  -  25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices  ending  with  "Adi'."  per  llne,_ 

minion  leaded . . .75 cents 

84  Park  Row.  New  York. 


ItchiDgs  in  any  part  of  the  body  cured  by 
Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  ’Tis  the  best.— Adv. 

Premature  Lous  of  Ihe  Hair 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bur¬ 

nett’s  Cocoaine. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett's  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength. — Adv. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Feb.  3. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “regular”  wheat  is  l%c.  higher.  No.  2 
Red  Winter  2c.  higher  for  cash;  but  un¬ 
changed  for  nil  the  year;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring.  8#c.  higher.  Corn  18%0,  lower  for 
cash,  but  only  l%c  lower  for  Feb.  (The 
“corner”  in  “January”  corn  has  evidently 
closed )  Oats  a  trifle  lower.  Rye  lc.  higher. 
Barley  steady.  Butter— Creamery  a  shade 
lower;  dairies,  2c.  lower.  Eggs  unchanged. 
Hogs  average  from  25  to  38c.  higher  all  around. 
Cattle  from  28  to  27c.  lower  all  round.  Sheep 
from  20  to  25c.  lower. 

Viizat  high;  Regular.  tl.Oftty  February;  *U>53&® 
*l.iOV4  Marik  No.  V  Red  winter,  *1-P4)4  cash;  WHj® 
945*0  all  tlm  year;  No,  2  Chicago  Spring.  *1. 'I-itLOlty 

■  —  ....  -  gi  OimSU'ia^  February; 

cash;  SttytAAttye.  Febru- 
May;  5iwc.  all  ihe  year; 
i;  3. ®87 JjC  Fe bru  ry ; 


LT  ANTED -A  White  Man,  unencumbered  with  a 
V  family  to  nulk  and  ai  lend  to  cattle  and  work  on 
>  fatm.  Must  be  well  qualified  and  give  relerences. 
JNO.  W.  THOMPSON. 

Steward  N.  C.  Insane  Asylum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


N.  Orleans.  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

.  7W  713-16  7  1S-16 

.  715-16  Sty  Sty 

.Sty  9  1-16  9  1-16 

.  9  8-16  (Ity  9ty 

,  9  11-16  10  1U 

10  lOty  10* 

.  10  3-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forClrcular  of  advice  about  Shifpino  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Pbkskrvi.xo  Eeas. 

No.  279  Washington  Sireet,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished,  free. 

Reference—  Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


Ordinary . . 

Btrlot  ordinary . 

Good  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordinary 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling. 

Middling . 

Good  Middling....... 

Strict  good  middling 

Middling  fair . 

Fair............. . 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary  . 7V*  I  Low  Middling,  Sty 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...715-16  Middling . 9  7-16 

Cheese.— Demand  U  moderate  and  without  eueour- 
Bglng  feat!  re-.  Sumn  er  goods  have  god  at  fair 
rates  aud  medium  grades  are  moving  a  little. 
State  rnotery.  taucy  Fall,  Sty® lie ;  do.  prime  to 
choice,  l3tyMil3He;  do.  good,  12ty®iSD;  do  fair,  11® 
18c  do.  medium,  U'l.jUOty;  do  poor,  9®9tyc;  Ohio  data. 
Choice.  lHtyc;  do.  Hue,  do.  fair  to  good,  10 

@’2c;  creamer-v  skims,  choice,  8ty(R8We;  do,  good,  7 
do.  fair,  5®6c:  Pennsylvania  skims,  fancy.  Stytii 


.  si 

,  H  r>»  H’utiJ.*-  JfALftfff..  Oil  dj 

lie  Natural  W'na.i.r-  ,\ul  Siitr*‘usi  Tea« lilac,  of  OwO  U  II 
uiifoiiiod  tTpiaiiU'i  til  l  {(to  htvttuUVu  .vaalo^iei  between 
the  Sun  of  .Sururv  ood  ihe  Sum  qf  tei»i,aitt  «e  >1<'j>r 
truc-l  oat.  A  now  work  bv  llev.H.  W. YIoti-Iv  D.  r'1 

ot  In jplrstloo  ,vh,e.  F.amo-t  Brmi*nl.ber''Ut.  More  inter- 
ro.lag  thau  Rotnanoe  ACEN^S  1A /  ANTED  NO  W  ■ 
Address  J.  C.  ileCL  UDY  Jc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


cash:  Rdf*,  all  the  year: 

*  lilt  W  May-  Colts  54tyMf*c 
ary,  wtyg.  Mtirch;  57tyaA7'v*c.  t  .  . 

OAt*  lirm  al  cu-h:  3f\4a3ftyc  Febru  ry; 

3<frC.  March-  87 Ve.  April.  Si>tywSStyiC.  Mnv;  SI?Oa39Mc. 
June  WHO  Al  the  year  UvEflrni  ta  6JSfat>V.  Bar¬ 
ley  quiet  al  S&agtie-  Fla xatts D  utt-ady  at  #1.27®1  38o; 

food  e.ruahltw  ou  IraeK,  *..28:  choice  Ruoalan,  *1.14. 

iUTTKii  striuiy;  creamery,  fair  to  fancy,  a5»3Sc; 
dairies,  good  to  choice.  a«A2So  packing  stock,  18^13c. 
Eoo*  steady  at  86un27c.  DmcaslUJ  floOO— Light.  *.  27ty 
i»7  »);  heavy.  *7  45f«i7  50  Pork  active  al  *l7.7J®l7.8u 
cash.  Hoo.s— mlsetl,  *6  00®6.65;  lu  .ivy  packing  and 
Shlpptl  g,  66  :uw7  0r.:  light,  #6  IMitb  «!>;  skip-*,  *4  25 
(a  5  7j  i  a  TTi.it  -  prime,  ^  >.'3Ck»«,d.'Ai:  good  to  choice. 
$5.l»®5  7l);  common  to  fair,  *4®4  85;  butchers'  fi-m 
at  *2  -OKxvl  50;  Stockers  and  feeders  strong  at  *1.20 
@4.5o  shekc  Common  to  fair,  *3  25@l  10,  medium 
to  good,  *4  Sw*4  85.  choice  to  extra,  #£@5.50. 

ST.  Louis. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  )£c.  to  23* c. 
higher.  Corn  lj^c.  lower  for  eash,  lower 
fur  February.  Oats  %c  lower.  Rye  steady. 
Barley  5c.  higher.  Butter  from  2c.  to  4c. 
lower  for  dairy,  and  from  4c.  to  6c.  lower  for 
creamery.  Eggs,  lc,  higher.  Cattle,  a  trifle 
lower.  Hogs,  15c,  to  20c.  higher.  Sheep, 
about  25c  lower. 

Wu  it  XT— Nil.  i  Red  Fall,  *l.tMW<sil.06ty  cash;  *1.051* 
@*I.i February-  Sl.CdtywI.m  March,  *I.UFU  April; 
*l  lity  .nay:  81.091*  June.  No.  3  He<i  Kail,  *tV**'f;  No. 

4  do.,  Sa^fityC,  Coils.  47ty*4SHc.  caah;  4S«*48tyo. 
Fotiruary;  >lnrch  April,  (HO.  Oats,  37^@38c. 

cash;  aTis'1  February;  37haw»tyc  March;  SH*  tsv  all 
the  year.  Rye,  B.@57two.  Barlky— Saniplo  lots, 
65@sac:  Nebraska.  7ux»79c.  BurtER  dull,  dairy,  33@ 
38c;  creamery,  2-i@3lo.  Soon  steady  at  2lSi@22c. 
Pork  (inn  at  sli.lo  cash:  Job,  *L7.4..i;  *i7.d.  IVbruary; 
#ig.uv  May.  Cattle— Good  to  ch'>iof> shipping  atcers. *5 
@*.  A0  light  mv.,  *4.50@4  90;  coimiu'ii  to  fair  Dutch 
era’  slock.  *3  2ft@3.75;  good  to  choice  do.,  *4@4  50; 
Stocker*  aud  feeders  *3  Sl@4.50.  Hogs— Yorkers, 
*6.35<tt6  10;  pocking.  *9Sua6  50;  butchers'  to  extra, 
*6  yoiib.Su.  riiiKKc—Oiily  hem  grades  salable;  fair  to 
good,  *L30@5-2i;  choloo  to  fancy,  *5m,5.1U;  Texans, 
*2.75®! 

Cincinnati,— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  lc  higher. 
Corn,  new  eur,  %  to  lc.  higher;  No  2  mixed, 
23£c.  lower  for  cash,  }£o.  lower  for  Feta.  Oats, 
No.  2  mixed,  >5,0.  higner.  Rye  1  to  2c.  lower. 
Barley  3  to  6c.  lower.  Butter  unchanged. 
Hogs  20  to  25c.  higher. 

Whkat  Drill;  No.  3  Red  Winter,  *l.(*!ty@un  spot; 
*l.inSa  February  ,  Bsc.  al)  the  year.  CX»Rk  grm;  new 
ear,  Lu  ,<8>io.  No  2  mixed,  5:ty(a53c.  spot;  Mv.  Fcb- 


Wlll  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  year  raises  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one- hall  acre  manured 
with  SARDY'S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Seduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

.1.  B.  8AUDY  &  SON, 

141  Water  streei,  New  York. 


SCHOFIELD'S  PATENT  CAKE 
^  GRIDDLE.  75c.  »  y  exp/ess. 
Send  for  terms ’O  agents  wehave 
several  other  good  articles  for  agts i . 
aud  wonld  be  plessed  to  deal  with 
lyou.  UNION  NOY  liLTY  CO., 
Castile.  N.  Y. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue  of  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1883, 

Will  be  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  plate.  It  is 
full  in  all  the  reallv  good  and  beautiful  plants  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Roses,  etc  ,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  tine  foliage  and  other  green  house 
and  hot  house  pl<*ntn,  well  grown  and  at  low  rates. 
Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others  10c.  or  a  plain 
copy  free.  _  , 

Sew  Single  Dahlias.  Plants  and  seeds  from  the 
finest  collection  In  Englard. 

Catalogues  of  Ser-ds.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Orchids, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  HAUL,  Wasawgto.n,  D.  C. 


ONE  ot  the  best  farms  In  Mich,  containing  about 
•213  acres;  foil  rich,  gravely  loam,  descending 
to  south  and  east;  well  watered,  plenty  of  timber  and 
fruit  trees.  *7,i*»>  worth  of  buildings  all  new  and 
modern.  A  fine  stock  or  grain  farm;  one  mile  from 
Birmingham.  IS  miles  from  Detroit.  Prlce  Sl 
sold  before  April  l.  1383  GKO.  C.  WALLACE.  Bir 
tningham  Oakland  Co.  Mich. 


FERTILIZERS 


GOLD  MEDAL,  FARIS,  1878 

BAKERS 


In  the  Keoort  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Caroltua  for  the  years  1S77,  1878  tv?9  and  18SU, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was 
*:I4,63  per  tou.  the  price  paid  hy  the  consumer  was 
*10  91.  We  are  prepared  to  furul-h  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Gnsno,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  It  a  soluble  fertlbzor.  r,  o.  b  on  ears  or  ves¬ 
sel  in  hulk  fur  *25  per  ton.  or  In  bags  for  *28 per  tou. 
G  A.  lJebeg,  of  Raolinore,  the  r*  cognized  authority 
In  valuation  of  fertilizers  in  the  Lulled  Stales,  puis 
their  value  at  Si.U)6per  tom  being  a  saving  t>>  Ihe 
consumer  bv  tbe  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  *2U  per 
ton.  For  particular*  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  fit  CO., 

Tiverton.  If.  I. 


Warranted  absolutely  pura 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  aud 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f  1  telegraph  School.  Railroad  Wires  in  School:  very 


l  best  practical  instruction;  ready  employment  for 
young  men  of  good  habits.  A.  L  Smith,  Toledo,  O. 


ClEEDN  IJ1Y’ KX  AWAY!  A  package  mixed  Flow 
er  So*  d»iJ5ii  klmisi,  wltnsuin  pie  path's  Floral  Slag 
aztue,  all  for  stamp.  G.  IV.  PARK.  Fanettsburg.  Pa, 


$5  to $20 


rdayai  home.  S  i  in  pies  won  h  *5  free, 
Address  Snsso.v  ,V  <;u.,  Portland,  Me. 


SStj  ■-  all  the  year  Ry K  firm  at  *3@64c.  IUhi.rt 
dud  extra  No.  A  Fall, Odilk.  Pork  firm;  new.  *17.75 
@13.1X1.  Butt *a  »tcady,  choice  Western  Reserve,  25o; 
choice  Central  Ohio.  2oc  lioos  steady ;  common  and 
light,  *1.axm6.60.  packing  and  hutchere',  *6.55@6,8U; 
recelptf,  8,479  head,  shipments,  365  head. 


I  he  Union  ?h- 


l)ftrj|  fYPOO  — $,  H'.  Sriim.nv.  Corners.  JV.  Y. 

I  nlllr  I  Mr  hood,  but,  prefer  yours  at  double  the 

•  VI  l  rj  ■  w  “Your  seerl  ;s  the  only  seed  from  whleh  w _ _ 

—J.  Al.  L.  'urfter,  dknene-«  Hri.<.  "I  have  used  your  seed  for  six  year.' 
per  lb.  extra  limn  have  seed  Irouiatiy  other 

lotoo.  “The  Danvers  Onions  from  your  seed  ■  ■  n  ■  ■  ■  ■  n  ■  gie»  no. 
grew  from  setts." —  James  AlcOotcan,  II  111  Ml  I  U  rhilUftshu  rg,  Harris  Cm..  A 
early  Red  Globe  yielded  ill  rate  of  943 bush.  ^  I  fi  I  w  I  *  ;o  the  aere."—  Silas  Totten 
Alie.h.  This  is  Jusi  ihe  kind  of  onion  seed  1  have  to  offer.  Last  year  planted  A-  a  test  si,,, 
seed  from  eleven  different  growers,  the  onions  from  my  own  markedly  surpassed  all  in  ( 
rou lid ticss,  curliness  and  tlneties*.  U  those  of  vou  who  grow  red  onions  will  try  my  Early 
Red  Globe  vou  will  not  Imj  likely  to  raise  any  other  for  the  future.  Early  Round  Yellow  Dan-| 
vers  by  mail  per  lt>.  «i.05:  Early"  Red  Globe  $3.0d;  Yellow  Cracker  (earliest  of  all)  42.00;  Large 
Red  \Vothursneld .  $t.5rt  Mr  lares  8ocd  Catalogue  free  to  all.  j  A  M  RS  J.  H.  GREGORY  .  Marblehead.  Mas: 


'  lean  get  seed  In  my  own  neighbor? 
price."— AT.  I'.  llV.’ts,  I'.rrp^  OAioR 
e  can  raise  good  Otiionsthe  first  yrsr.'a 
-  and  had  ralher  pay  FJ.iNfl 
source." — d.  /*.  Ayi  re.  Turners  Alitlsi 
grew  larger  than  any  onions  around  here1 

•j..  ..  .  ...  ,  ..  j  Your 

Kent  Ctty. 
bv  side  with 


PKODUCB  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yoax,  Saturday,  Feb. 3.  1883 
Brans  anti  Pkak.  -  The  general  volume  of  trade  does 
not  improve,  and  the  market  presents  aooutluued 
unsettled  Inmiuu  pretty  much  alt  grades. 

Beaus,  marrow  itvti  prune  «3.U5(u>3.10,  medium,  '82, 
oho  lee.  *  .40w2.45  ditto,  pen,  cbotoa.  small.  #2.50;  do. 
p«a.  (marrow)  *2.40042. 45,  do.  white  kldliry,  1882,oholee. 
*8.65<i!ia.7U;  red  kiduey,  1882,  choice.  *An>gf J.75.  do. 


Mv  large  »3eed  Catslngne  free  to  nil 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  delayed  writ¬ 
ing  because  I  bad  no  success  with  my  melons. 
I  received  six  seeds,  but  only  three  came  up, 
and  only  two  lived.  I  never  saw  such  long 
vines  and  so  many  blossoms  with  no  melons. 
There  were  over  800  blooms  on  the  two  vines, 
but  not  the  first  melon.  Pa  said  I  watched 
them  too  closely.  We  planted  the  corn  you 
kindly  sent  us  and  it  did  well.  We  had  no 
place  for  the  hollyhocks.  We  will  move  next 
Spring,  and  then  I  shall  plant  them,  for  we 
will  then  have  plenty  of  room  for  flowers.  I 
had  a  good  many  flowers  this  Summer,  and  I 
have  a  few  house  plants  now.  I  go  to  school 
at  the  Worcester  Academy ,  which  was  erected 
last  Pall,  and  it  iB  named  for  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  that  came  to  this  nation.  Music 
and  painting  are  taught  there.  I  am  taking 
music  lessons.  Your  niece, 

Dark  Eyes. 

Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation,  I.  T. 


Ptellane0U0 


1  THINK  it  is  a  favorable  time  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  experience  in  regard  to  poultry¬ 
keeping.  This  department  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected,  because  when  properly  managed  it  is 
a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure,  and  makes  an 
excellent  stepping-stone  to  something  better. 
The  best  layers  that  I  ever  had  were  a  cross 
between  the  Buff  Cochins  and  Dominiques. 
They  were  handsome  fowls,  the  majority 
having  bright  golden  necks;  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  dark  grey,  and  beautifully  pencilled. 
My  flock  numbered  about  75.  They  received 
good  care  during  the  Winter;  a  warm  mash 
of  bran,  corn-meal  and  potatoes  was  given 
them  every  morning.  A  second  meal  of  oats 
and  corn  on  the  ear  was  given  them  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  they  were  well  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  gravel  and  ashes  for  dust- 
baths.  From  January  1st  to  August  30,  0,264 
eggs  were  sold,  amounting  to  $51.98.  No  ac¬ 
count  was  kept  of  the  eggs  used  in  the  family 
or  for  sitting.  Between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  chickens  were  sold,  which  brought  $50. 
The  proceeds  from  the  eggs  went  towards 
supplying  the  table  with  groceries,  but  I  bad 
sole  and  undisputed  right  to  all  the  money 
received  from  the  chicks. 

Fifty  dollars  seemed  quite  a  snug  little  sum 
for  pocket-money,  and  how  to  spend  it  was 
the  next  question,  which  was  quite  as  import¬ 
ant  as  how  to  get  it.  $25  of  the  money  paid 
my  tuition  for  three  months  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  leaving  a  fair  margin 
for  incidental  expenses.  It  was  money  well 
spent,  for  the  knowledge  acquired,  in  addition 
to  that  which  I  possessed,  now  helps  me  to 
earn  a  large  share  of  my  pocket-money  by  the 
use  of  the  brush,  which  is  much  pleasanter 
than  devoting  all  my  spare  time  to  my  poultry. 

This  year  I  shall  cross  my  flock  of  thorough* 
bred  Plymouth  Rocks  with  the  Light  Brahma, 
with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen.  If  any 
of  the  Cousins’  fowls  are  troubled  with  the 
cholera  I  wish  they  would  try  the  following 
preventive,  which  I  have  used  with  good  suc¬ 
cess:  Into  a  12-quart  pan  of  water  put  one 
tablespoonful  of  copperas  and  one  of  Venetian 
red.  As  the  fowls  drink  it,  add  fresh  water 
until  there  is  little  or  no  color  to  it.  If  it  is 
given  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  Spring 
and  occasionally  through  the  Sommer,  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  with  the 
cholera.  It  will  not  cure  a  fowl  that  has  it, 
nor  will  anything  else,  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience.  If  this  letter  is  acceptable  to  Uncle 
Mark,  in  my  next  I  will  tell  the  Cousins  about 
my  books  and  how  I  manage  to  add  to  my 
library.  Ivy  Green. 

Plainfield,  Illinois. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
again. — U.  M,] 


BUTTER  WORKER 


PROFESSOR 


HUM  KffwtWc And  Cunvcn'H’iil.  11K0 

Power  Wovkova,  Huttpr  Print¬ 
ers,  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  Jor  1 U  UMt  rain!  ('<  t>nt  o<jne.\ 


*U0SP  HAT;C 


Creamery,  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

CHILDS  &  JONES,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


JjrapunuHua  aad 


Uncle  Mark: — My  son  (John  R.  Peebles) 
desires  me  to  return  his  heartfelt  thanks  to 
you  for  the  valuable  premium  “Young  Amer¬ 
icans  in  Japan”  you  so  kindly  sent  him,  aDd 
to  assure  you  that  it  is  highly  appreciated, 
more  especially  so  as  it  came  unexpectedly. 
He  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  receiving  a  premi¬ 
um  when  he  sent  bis  report  on  the  watermel¬ 
ons;  as  the  seeds  were  so  widely  disseminated 
over  so  large  a  section  of  country  he  thought 
his  chances  very  slim,  but  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  let  you  know  what  success  he  had. 
Imagine  his  surprise  and  joy,  when  1  received 
my  mail,  to  And  a  valuable  book  addressed 
to  him.  He  has  shown  it  to  a  number  of  his 
friends,  and  all,  with  one  accord,  pronounce 
it  a  beautiful  and  valuable  book.  Permit  me 
also  on  my  own  behalf  to  thank  you  for  the 
book.  G.  W.  Peebles. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Virginia. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORK 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit.  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinal y  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

J  n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Hereford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  f  roe. 

Rum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II. M.  ANTHONY.  Ag’t  100  and  103  Reade  8t.,N.  Y 


RICHMOND,  Ind. 

MANtTFACTOUEttS  OF 

Mill  Stones  anil 

Flooring  Mill  Machinery 

We  manufacture  geea > 

the  beat  French  Bu.hr  ft  -r-T  J  U 


CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS 

ln  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices. 

State  you  saw  this 
in  the  Rural  N-Y. 


DIAMOND 


OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

tvwvm*,  The  most  rapid  Grin  ter  ever 

-  mgf  -  made.  We  make  the  only 

''MW  Oru  and  Cob  Mill  with  Cast 

Stekl  Grtfdkhs  If  we  full 
to  furulsh  proof,  will  give 
Sarr— J  you  a  tnliL  Ten  different 

stvlcs  and  sizes.  The  only 
mill  that  sifts  the  meal.  We 
Y  alBO  make  the 

Irl^ACelebrnted  BIG  GIANT. 

I  Send  for  Circular*  and  Prices. 

J.  A.  HELD  &  00., 

.  llilS  X.  Eialnh  *t.  to  p  1  ATTIC  VIA 

1  to  l  Howard  m.  1  O  i  •  lA/Uio,  1UU. 


#5rF0R  S1I.K.  WOOL,  OK  uu  i 

DRESSES,  COATS,  SCARF8,  HOODS, 
YARN,  STOCKINCS,  CARPET  RACS, 
RIBBONS,  FEATHERS,  or  any  fabric  or 
fancy  article  easily  and  perfectly  colored  to  any 

Hliic,  Scarlet, 
rn,  «llve 

_ _  and  20  other  best  colors. 

Warranted  Fast  and  Durable.  Each  package  will 
color  one  to  four  lbs.  of  goods.  If  you  have  never 
•used  Dyes  try  these  once.  You  will  bo  delighted. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  Bond  ns  10  cents  and  any 
color  wanted  sentpost-paid.  £i  colored  samples 
and  a  set  of  fancy  cards  sent  for  a  3c.  stamp. 
WELLS,  JtlClI  VRDSON  .A  CO..  Burlington,  Yl. 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST 


Black,  Brown,  Green, 
ill  Red,  Navy  Bine,  Scot  Brow 
Terra  Oottn  i - - 


S.  A.  L.  Monroe,  N.  Y.—l  am  going  to  raise 
carrots  on  something  of  a  large  scale  next 
Spring.  Please  name  three  or  four  good 
varieties. 

Ans. — For  early  use  the  Early  Horn  is  good. 
It  is  much  earlier  and  more  tender  than  the 
larger  kinds.  Market  gardeners  grow  it  quite 
extensively.  For  an  intermediate  try  the 
Early  Half-long  Scarlet,  and  for  a  general 
crop,  the  Long  Orange  is  mostly  grown.  One 
of  the  best  kinds  for  feeding  to  farm  stock, 
is  the  Large  White  Belgian,  but  it  is  not  often 
used  on  the  table. 

P.  M.  G.,  Mo  reton,  Kans. — How  shall  I 
preserve  grape  cuttings  until  Spring? 

Ans. — Tie  them  up  in  bunches  of  50  or 
100  and  pack  them  away  in  sawdust  or  moss 
in  the  cellar  or  bury  them  below  the  reach  of 
frost  in  the  ground. 

F.  O.  T.,  Trumbull,  0.— With  whom  did  the 
Superb  Raspberry  originate  and  where? 

Ans. — On  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  Church¬ 
man  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago. 

P.  J.  K.,  Lawton,  Mo.— Will  you  name  some 
shrubs  and  small  trees  which  bear  ornamen¬ 
tal  berries? 

Ans.— The  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris); 
Bittersweet  (Celaatrus  scandens);  Mountain 
Ash  (Sorbus  Americana) ;  Buffalo  Berry 
(Shepherdia  argentea.) 

W.  N.,  Afton,  Mich. — What  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  lily  bulbs? 

Ans.— In  the  Fall  if  the  ground  is  dry,  but 
mulch  them  well  through  the  Winter.  They 
may  be  kept,  however,  in  damp  soil  or  sand 
in  a  cool  cellar  and  planted  out  in  the  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work. 

M.  K.,  Beeton ,  Kans.— What  are  the  parents 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Red  grape? 

Aes. — It  is  a  cross  between  the  Delaware 
and  Iona. 

O.  F.  F. ,  Blaclcstone,  Mass.— Will  you  please 
answer  through  the  Rural  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  poultry.  I  notice  that  they  do 
not  eat,  and  what  passes  them  is  like  water. 
I  feed  them  with  scalded  feed,  ship  feed  and 
shorts,  and  give  them  all  the  skim-milk  they 
will  drink.  The  floor  to  the  poultry-house  is 
covered  with  chaif ,  in  wich  there  is  consider¬ 
able  rye,  and  there  is  sawdust  around  where 
I  feed  them. 

Ans, — You  are  uot  feeding  the  proper  food. 
Feed  them  wholly  on  hard  food,  as  whole 
grain,  until  the  movements  of  the  digestive 
system  are  regular.  Wheat  is  preferable  to 
corn  for  your  purpose. 


T THE  BEST 


yCc  *  With  Cunt-iVerl  GriwUn</ pan*, 

€  ( \A >  Crusher.  *md  Sieve 

for  Meal.  They  lake  LESS 
.i  I’ll"  l  it,  flu  More  \\  ork, 
V*  mid  nve  more  du/rnbl*  than  any 
/-t&L'  other  mill-  Srud  fr*r  Jiescriptixe 
Cntuliu/ue.  Al^miairfra  of  the 
1.  Union  Horae  Power,  with  Level 

•*'  Tread.  Threshers  ami  Cleaner*, 

-  Fred  Cult  err.  Circular  Satrs,  etc. 

W.  Ii.  BOYER  «Sfc  BUCK,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOLD  and  SILVER  PAINT 


MILL  MANUFACTORY 


Guaranteed  at  home, 

8IIEI**R!»  BROS.,  <’ln. 
clnnutl  ami  Kantli  City. 


a  week  in  tout  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  H  H  mj-*t  .V  Co  ,  Portland,  Me. 


u  etc _W  CARDS  FOR  1883 

S  0  r'SuniB  UfJitlv  printed  hi  prrttv 
£*•  i ii i  .Gi  h.wni.i.  i  it ico tio  li.nis.  .j 
p?  i.likt  ,  Ju.L  nut,  in  t-U.  20  U1LT  Hr:\  j 
KKGfe,  avv'd  (urnnl  romur-  h?i«I  pint n,l  ri«\ 
$  12  PKAKL  lii()IUI.S,  Imp'll,  m»ir  #iu- 

*>OAsed  hnnd  2Kc.  12  SW IK8 

tmmo  co*»M‘rd  i»»  Ir.ind  $n<l  flower*,  2’.r, 
lor  new  AM  mm  nf*Sumn1«»  ft*r  Awnk  Ke¬ 
rr  LUIf.  ke.  20 0  JVKVI  KFSHJXS  Mldcd  ll»i- 
Jrdcr-  proinpllv  fl1lr*l.  lll.XXK  Cl  It  IIS  nt 
STKII  XS  KIWiS.  ..  (Ml.  Vrl Ilford*  Conn. 


Queen  the  South 

u  PORTABLE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

10,000  X2T  USE. 
Write  ebr  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successor*  to  Straub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


My  young  friends  should  not  fail  to  send 
for  the  catalogues  announced  on  page  89, 
many  of  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  plain 
instruction  to  guide  you  in  your  next  season’s 
garden  work.  These  catalogues  cost  a  deal  of 
money,  though  for  the  most  part  sent  free  to 
all  applicants,  and  all  who  raise  seeds  or 
plants  of  any  kind  need  them  as  books  of 
reference.  Compare  them  carefully,  and  see 
if  you  cannot  assist  your  parents  in  improving 
the  kinds  of  vegetables,  flowers,  roots  or 
grains  they  have  been  raising.  It  costs  but 
little  to  try  new  kinds  in  a  small  way,  and 
such  trials  may  prove  of  great  value,  u.  m. 


7’ln  Elegant  Seri  pi  Type,  N  r>  ^  a 

/  oh  BO  FmvUDiI  Imported  clirmno 
J  ^Ye«nli,llo.lt  pks-  $  1.  20  pearl  bevelV*^ 
•CvV/glUcil(ce,ICHn1«wll]i  tupped  comerB,10c.Y  /a 
/  AkoiiIb1  Urge  album  coulnlntug  all  thelateit 
-  / Htv!.-*  Of  Imported  bevel  edge  arid  Betln  fringe  \ 
/ cards,  with  iliuBtruU-i!  premium  list  A  private  term* 
to  »g»nte,  s:, r .  CAUD  MILLS,  Korlhford,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse-Powers,  Tlireshlnif-Maelilues,  Straw  ). reserving 
Threshers;  LaDow’s  Disc  uml  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows. Eagle  Sulky  Horse  hakes, Cultivators  Feed  Mills 
Feed  Steamera,etoetc.WuBKLKUAM«LioK  Co.,  Albany 
N.Y.  Established  l-dii.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


T  w  t-eo 


.tyle  typo 

’  I  Oh 60 rlevnitl  n.  ..  (  lirnni...  :ir.l-  Itlr.  1 1  |.L,.gl 

f  1  . .  30  prrcriO.  IVisc  -  nd  20e  for  Audit'* 

AKAllm'.ii  of  ,»mpl,»..  I’r.  n.iiim  l  et  Ai.  Itlnnt  t  ank  lit 
wlinlemle.  MIKTIMUKU  t  lftll  "  OllhH  A,.rl I, lenl.Cmm. 


A  I  IH\  ft  Nkw  Stvi.ks  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
I  I  11  If  I  Chronio  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
H  K  |  |  \  largest  variety  and  lowest  prices,  50 
U  II II  U  U  ohromos with nauu lOe., aproaent with 
each  order.  (Juntos  Baos.  &  Co.,CllntonviUo,Conn. 


Price,  $25. 

For  manufacturing  or  Family  use.  Is  now  known 
throughout  America  and  Europe  as  the  simplest  and 
best  Knitting  Machine  ever  made.  Makes  seamless 
hose,  double  heel  and  toe.  Runs  either  by  hand  or 
power.  Capacity,  from  6  to  8 dozen  pahs  socks  per 
dav.  A  child  can  use  them.  For  circulars  address 
James  l.  branson,  we  chestnut  8t„  Phiia..  Fa. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  heard  the  let¬ 
ters  from  the  cousins  in  the  Rural  read  so 
often  aud  heard  brother  Claude  talking  so 
much  about  them,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
like  to  joiu  such  a  wide-a  wake  company,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  do  something  better  than  play¬ 
ing  all  of  the  time.  I  think  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  (brother  and  I)  studying  harder 
this  Winter  than  we  would  have  dene  if  we 
had  not  hoped  to  be  able  to  write  letters  for 
the  Rural;  also  brother  Claude’s  getting  the 
silver  cup  for  the  first  prize  in  the  watermelon 
contest,  stimulated  us,  so  if  you  will  take  me 
into  the  Horticultural  Club  I  will  try  and  be  a 
good  boy  and  help  mother  to  work  and  take 
care  of  her  flowers  and  chickens.  She  has 
some  very  pretty  flowers ;  one  rose  bush  is  19 
or  12  feet  across,  it  is  very  large.  It  is  called 
the  Laurel  rose.  I  have  a  colt  that  is  very 
gentle;  he  is  about  six  or  seven  months  old.  I 
want  to  ride  him  but  father  will  not  let  me. 
I  have  one  black  pullet  named  Jim  Crow  and 
hope  to  raise  some  chickens  this  year.  A  ter¬ 
rapin’s  head  that  had  been  cut  off  caught  one 
of  grandmama’s  chicken  by  the  leg  and  held 
it  until  his  mouth  was  pried  open  and  the  leg 
taken  out  by  force.  Nat  Bernard  Fosque. 


Little  Falls 
New  York 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN 


Inventorn  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and 
CHEESE,  most  successfully  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  53  pages. 


PRESTON’S  BINDER  TRUCK 


XJ 

wmm  ,w> 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLUB. 

“Angus”  (send  name  and  address).  C.  H. 
Burchard,  J.  M.  Brodnac,  J.  W.  Gregg,  Jen¬ 
nie  Gilbert.,  E.  8.  Durkee,  Nat.  B.  Fosque, 
Jennie  C.  Bruce,  Florence  Russel,  Rufus  Rus¬ 
sel,  Lansing  Williamson,  Gertie  Williamson, 
Eliza  Lick,  Belle  S,  McAboy,  W.  S  Brnall, 
Wilber  Hendricks,  Prentiss  Hendricks,  Archie 
Waterman,  Alex.  Lookhead,  Daisy  Johnston, 
Orville  Morse,  Julia  Pelton,  Bessie  Underhill, 
T.  H.  Sponsler,  Victoria  Cox. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  Every  County  and  State  in  the  TT.  S 

Mention  this  paper. 


\n  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist, 
now  traveling  In  this  country,  says  tuat  moat 
of  the  Horse  and  Cuttle  Powders  *okl  here 
are  worthless  tra*li-  He  says  tlml  Sheridan  s 


■  ■■  m  ■  ■  m  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 

Immensely  valuable.  Nothlngon  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan’s  (Yriulltlon  Powders-  teuapii- 

ful  ioL  pint  food.  Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for  tt  'otter-stamp*.  L  B.  Jolts  son  &  Co»,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hie  ELDREDGE  v 

SEWING  MACHINE 

\^is?rT?¥$ 

A*0  BE  CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
,  LEADS  the  WORLD 
LLDREDGE  S.M.COv 
New  York  8<  Chicago, 


implement?  and  pachtncvy 


Dtew  ^ubUration? 


3?ublicatintt? 


Senator  Hill’s  Georgia  homestead,  that  coat 
$20,000,  has  been  sold  for  $5,f>00. 

Governor  Porter,  of  Iudiana,  asks:  “  What 
is  fame!”  Being  called  upon  to  name  the 
Governors  of  a  half  dozen  States  he  found 
that  he  could  not  perform  the  feat. 

Ex  Governor  Warmouth,  of  Louisiana,  is 
such  a  firm  believer  in  the  beet-sugar  industry 
that  he  has  been  in  Maine  buying  machinery 
for  a  beet-root  factory  on  his  plantation. 

Judge  Jere  Black  fell  a  short  time  ago  and 
fractured  his  right  arm  iu  several  places.  Be¬ 
ing  an  old  man,  tho  physicians  say  that  he 
will  probably  never  recover  the  use  of  it.  A 
surprising  fact  is  that  he  has  learned  to  write 
with  great  facility  and  rapidity  with  his  left 
hand  and  still  conducts  his  own  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Mr.  Gougeau,  who  died  recently  in  Quebec, 
provided  by  his  will  that  his  wife  should  re¬ 
ceive  yearly,  besides  certain  lands,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  20  bushels  of  wheat,  dry,  clean,  good 
and  merchantable;  60  bushels  of  good,  fine 
oats;  4  bushels  of  split  peas;  50  bushels  of 
good  potatoes;  260  bundles  of  hay,  timothy 
and  clover;  1  pig  weighing  200  pounds,  with 
the  suet;  1  bushel  of  salt;  1  pound  of  pepper; 
12  pounds  of  candles;  12  pounds  of  good  soap. 
1  good  milch  cow ;  12  dozen  of  fresh  eggs,  and 
1  good  maid  servant  to  wait  upon  her. 


“I  used  the  ‘ACME’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod \ 
Crusher  and,  Leveler  on 
a  piece  of  heavy  elcuj  hot- 
tom  land ,  which  was 
plowed  when  the  land 
was  too  heavy  and  wet, 
and,  was  the  severest  test 
given  the  machine.  The 
clods  hcul  become  sun¬ 
baked,  and  were  as  hard 
almost  as  bricks.  By 
passing  the  Harrow  over 
it  the  third  tim  e  it  was 
placed  in  good  order  for 
planting.”  (See  page  93 
this  paper.) 


h  •  i  i-n «  iuii  :  wantm 

ftg  100,000  new  readers  for  olir  pnn.-r.^^ 
and  in  order  to  obtain  them,  and  to  ituro-^k 

dime  it  "Utoeycry  home  hi  the  UNION.  weare’^k. 

W  HJakinyexiritonUnary  utters.  We  will  send  thf-V 
■'be*!  Family  Vapor  published,  entitled  “Youth  ”1 
ffor  tlai'iit  them  month,  to  alt  wl...  w'll  stool’  us" 
JO  cents,  lu  nsto-mit  post  ago  etair.pt,  t„  help  pay 
postage  mid  coat  ot  this  adienijiniem .  amt  m 
peraon  wp  will  jtmd  free  the  following .  Oilr  Cnmhi 

uBcdla  Pa.clta9e-  ••ontuinm^fe 
De?r  JSnjtilah  -WtlV,  put  ur»  in  HDprOvtil  wruipers. 
httrh  package-  contains  the  tv. I nwln^  4  n.ipur* £5  in 
each  ;  a! in.  2  «teol  bodkin*.  lung  eufctou  durrur*  •> 
short  cotton  darner*.  2  ext™  fin*  cot hju  tinnier*.*  1 
w  X>I.  2  /arn,  1  worsts,  l  motto.  2  carper,  anti  3  button 
Wendies.  1-2  rfrjzzn  new  m/te  hcautifitity  p  fort 
gapKtn*,  l  i)iQnr*e  I laitrt  kerchief,  i  U'uuiiai  O/rn- 
-U  t,  a*nnnt  imported  lamp  Shnrte 
i  YOC  TH  is  IftfJ'  32-colttmn  Illustrated  J.ite-j 
^rary  and  >u mily  Pnnor.  filled  with  Charming  A 
Bkfetoufs,  8kct«W  P-e-ms,  Pu?./!*#,  Pi.-fnrr^  ^ 
;  in  lari,  everythin;,  [o  aimwo  and 
whole  family  circle,  from  the  age*  c 


For  Quartet  &  Chorus  Choirs 


A  fine  collection of  QuartotH  and  Anthems  of  a  nove 
an«l  HtrlkliiKOharaeter,  by  such  composers  as  Gounod 
Hu oeustoin,  Sullivan,  Rhein  berger,  Franz 
and  Schubert,  l.n  all  about  50  pieces,  bv  about *40  noted 
musicians.  Compiled  find  arrangcd'by  VV.3I.  Ric  r- 
ards* »n  and  J.  K.  Rurgkss,  The  solo  singers  are  well 
remembered.  Price,  $1.£5. 


Dobson  s  Universal 

BANJO  INSTRUCTOR 


The  Banjo  is  getting  to  he  quite  a  fashionable  In 
struraent  and  deservedly  so,  in  Its  present  Improved 
form  Messrs.  H.  C.  A  G.  C.  Dobson  have  provided  In 
this  new  Instructor  all  tUat  Is  needed.  Including  57 
bright  Reels,  Jigs,  Hornpipes,  Wal  k  ruimds,  Waltzes, 
Pol  ku8  and  bchtiCCigohos  uud  22  popular  songs 

Price,  *1.0 


Wishing  tn  Introduce  our  now  and  he.atifnl  weekly  publication 

THE  COLDEN  ARGOSY-  into  every  homo  In  (be 

hutted  St.iLeti  WI18I0  it  is  m.i  n..w  ukcli,  m  luuke  the  (allowing- 
rsmarksble  and  magnificent  ofr«-r  (»  atl  who  read  tldaadver- 
lisrmeut,  ret jiug  upon  future,  yalronage  for  our 
j.roCc.  if  y on  wtU  Bend  ae  30  ets..  which  U  ti>.  price  of  a 
mice  nhlttt -.V  euharription.  we  will  funrsnl  you 
ONI!  StLVnrt  PLATF.D  BbTTFR  KNIFE, 
ONE  NIhVEK.pLATEU  SFCAR  SPonN, 

SI.V  S11.VEB  STEEt-FLlTliU  TEA  SPOONS, 
packed  In  a  neat  mix,  all  chargee  prep,,Id.  “Ii»»r  cowlaarn  w-|.i 
and  are  Bold  for  more  lhao  twice  the  Bo'r«crlt.tSon|iclti4,  and  if  mil 
perfectly  ealiefactory  tur  b»  ret -'mvl.  mid  we  will  refund  tho 
money  in  every  cm.  Our  onij  objrrt  Vn  raaalr  e  tfiie  o  T-r 
to  you  U  toplaeu  In  ynnr  lianils  Uiebe-t  >ndn>on  popular  weekly 
atrrry  paper  In  tb«  r»li, ul  States,  diering  yon  wld  always  re¬ 
main  a  auiiarrlber  offei  cues  reading  aoms  of  Its  faectnatlng  sto¬ 
ries.  In  tier  thirteen  numbers  vnu  will  receive  will  he  found  four 
“dial  etoifos  by  KOUATU)  ALOFR.  Jn..  EH  WARD  s.  ELLIS, 
KOLLO  KOBBfXS,  Ja.,  and  HA11BT  C-ASTUOIOV.  Any  one  of 
these  tins  when  h  uml  a  ;  rm  go.i  lor  ft. 25.  THE 
COLDEN  ARCOSY  it  me  finest  Uluatrated  .ml 

most  olrirant  -re.  efctjr  pape-r  |mWl»bed  lu  t  ie  Dnficl 
States,  crBllng  tttrlj  6200  a  Week  to  Illustrate,  fi'c  are  po,  . 
live  when  on  or  In,  dntod  Into  a  Catuily  It  will  always  remain  and 
we  shall  always  hove  yon  n<  a  pcriimneut  auhacrh.t  r,  CJur  ii«  of 
contributors  embrace  the  talent  ot  tho  world,  smnn  -  whom 
may  bemvntl  r  M:  HOItAT  O  tl.OKIt,  Jn. ,  KPWAbtDS.  ELLIS. 
HARRY  CA<T1.EJ»0X,  FRANK  H.  CONVEP^E.  >1  \SY  i. 
DKNLSON,  BPVr  \JiO  KVEKKTT  II  ALE,  (JLIVLH  OPl  lO  avt>  a 
liosrop  CrrUK  cs.  Onr  Eire,  U  known  as  one  of  the  rrv.i  re  La  ,5* 
In  t;e  Tn  Led  Sea  tee,  and  doing  a  bual  ness  of  $500,000  yearly 
frith  the  conb-y  |,,.'i1le  ns  we  df,  »nt  e„Til,|  ne  t  affonl  tn  trlsre. 
preaent.  We  refer  to  an'  New  Vorb  publletiers as  toourrellabiltr. 
Show  this  to  yunr  friends,  ar  d  get  five  to  join  yon,  und  we  will 
send  you ynnr snhreripl ' on  free.  Addrees  all  orde'  ato 
E.  C,  RIDEOUT  &  CO..  10  HarelnySt..  New  York. 
**"  Cut  this  out.  it  will  not  appear  again- 


"  •'  T V  V \  rilKKImoro  BOOK  AGK.WS 

.•3tIKRNI  LVS  Bren  New  Book 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


***  “  A  fair  outside  is  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  inward  worth.”  Good  health  inwardly, 
of  the  bowels,  liver  and  kidneys,  is  sure  to 
secure  a  fair  outside,  the  glow  of  health  on 
the  cheek  and  vigor  in  the  frame.  For  this 
use  Kidney-Wort  and  nothing  else. — Adv. 


The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Keipari-iallyr  Arlap'i’d  Cor 
S-f praying  FYkiit  Tree«. 

Can  be  applied  to  any  service 
that  aCIstPrn  or  Force  Pump  can 
be  used  for.  Price,  SO.  Send 
for  circular. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lock  Box  161.  Lock  port,  \  Y. 


Stoffc  and  ^ouUw 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


Dwight,  IU. 


Two  of  them  First  prize  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINE 


WROUGHT  IRON 


Read  What  $1.50  will  do 


CLAY”  STALLION 


nf  jl-Mk  f  «lil«i,l  HOUSE  AND  HOME 

'-lilt  T|i*  r*l  •I.I'IY  .|.|tJr»iSx  ldl  :|jv  l  llltcii  flutes 

autUii  H.lti.f  .nn  wiu  £TveciK'ft  subsoilbw 


Half  Brother  Li  Hopeful, 


30  Choice  Books 


•‘licit  book  o  -ntRi  tting  a  COinuiete  ^'*,1  IT  itiSH 

novel  bj  u  culuoi  iluii  Aiu.'ii  Au  or  Fiuope.io  HU'llor  lliiml- 
-••mely  Ulusiriited  nittl  bouii  l  In  nent  iDini(«tilot  lMroi. 
4’lioao  bool.'Jjotiiui  inebuii.  ll  bouy!.i  ,-.»  | .hieU’Is  ».*  *k - 

store,  winilil  fi  h;  lea.>t  -j  li-j  ri.  BeUm  we  m\e  the 
numos  of  some  of  the.  aur*i«»r»iinil  title  •  ot  tne  br*-»ks 

i  vu  ,  ,  i . »  HOUSE  AND 
HOME.  —  rit  >' .  wL»*w  nf  ii  n .  by  i  ho  :mii  it  ni  tiura 

Tlmrue.”  The  iV -lek^t  *»r»  »fn*  lleiirth.  hyCtuirlev  Da  kvtis. 

•  *c. Ill  I  I  I . 

cy  Work  l  *r  Home  Adornment,  a  Brtdo  intnt  the  ^.i.  by 
tne  Author  cl  ’’Dm*  Tliurm®  Knoeh  Ani.  n,  mot  other 
l*oi:m>  ,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Blue  Kytn mul  iiofdeu  Hnir, 
by  Auttlo  TlimnHK.  Aliioh  by  George  Kllui-  Heliiy 

Arkell.  by  Mrs.  Ucnry  NVooil.  The  laurel  lltt»h:  by  v]i2.V 
Muloo"-  The  History  uiuJ  My>u*ty  of  i?<,oumon  Thiotri. 
HUi  u-u.aIm  .I  I'vop'e.  V  Olldtol  <n ;  :•)  Ike  sa.ii 1 1.  m  o| 

*  ’  i)ot;i  Tlioiue  '  liatrell  Maiulinn;  hyMIssM.  K.  Biadtlou 

i  hrist.n.f  s  M.btako  by  Muu*vk.  Cottsiii  Henry ;  hy 

Anti*  .ny  J*r  •  •  ve.  Kiiebcl  iil'uy.  by  .fult.i  Kavnmii;) 
Br.'ioi  Hiol  Ult'fM  an  [  k  i*40s»;  in  B.  I.  ’  Kaijcon.  Ko.tj'liu: 
tho  Ahirlwlnd  by  Miiry  t  -ell  Hay.  The  Heir  to  Asltluj  . 
byMc?.  Henry  Wood.  hu  .  .  Hum,  !»\  Mrs.  Aim  S.  iM*» 
jMei.s  Dud  ley  Cartoon  .  by  Min  31.  h.  Bntdd.*n  KssIlh 
m\  The  Myniery  cY  Hie  lleadlundN:  by  Ktt  i  W  I'lcrru.  s 
Golden  OaiAii:  hy  tli^  mithni  of  “ Dora  1  borne. ’*  Valero’  - 
Fate  :  by  Aloxandiif .  .HtMor  Knsei  b  *  NVjU,  jc  Colli ur 

Anne,  by  .M  i  Henry  W  .*<m1.  Tho  J.udy  of  the  l.Hke:  hySIr 
Wither  N’ot:  i.rmni  ••  F.ilrv  Tme>.  Fe^  W  d!' u-ion  .  by 
Charles  Kea  le.  The  Cai»t:i.hs'  Hoorn .  by  Walter  Besan  i  an* I 

s  Hi  I  •  B 

REM  EMBER.  ?  '*>  Mihscr m»* r s  HOUSE  AND 

HOME  w  . . Ivp  ti  •  ulM-vc  iL— -vlnL..i  ao  books 

post  Li:,  i  pnl.i  -»tfi.ui|iltt.<  iiMrarj-  ou.l  n  wuokU  Uh-ii.u-iI 
iiowdi  Lpir  lor  uttly  s  |  .50. 

OXLV  THINK!  oo  s  e 

AND  HOME  gel.  us  much  lltontry  niAUer  ami  ?i>  many 
lirst-r  .»•*  no*,  n  *  Hud  lauclmuiiig  stories  ms  U  eontai i:o«l  in 
a  vear'k  o  I  Lin*  I.  c  •  lgt*r,  i*r  any  *.»(  Ue  r  FOUR  DOL¬ 

LAR  STORY  PAPER,  uuil  In  u  Mr.  i*>u  «oo  nro-.  an 
i llu&t rai.  *l  jiiipcr.  issued  iu>’Kiy.  v*iuh!  lu  slxe  to  |(4riHM’S 
Wee  Ay  •  r  F»*au bcslo*  anil  fl.ui* CuV v|j»  Ci|rt  hllrwCCMt. 

THIS  IS  THE  CHAM  PI  ON  OFFER  OF  THE 

WORLD  nv,.,  . . t.|U#ilr,l  inul  lin|  .»lblu  .ii\r,.|. 

Ever:  . .  I  HOUSE  AND  HOME  oil'  ■Hu. 

»oriH; ,l complatu stnrTi''.  »!„„  In,  i .  - ,  »k-,.  ivs. 

tJgcilrer  wnl,  1 1 i'i^tnit|i'ii,  nf  , U.it, u  ptln rip,, .  «vvni»  .,„,i 
ICHdifit;  f"-',.  ni,,l  w  ;m,u»  ,  l  tl,c  f,nie  An  j.  did  .mi.llug  u» 
the  1,1, „  In,  tnlly  .-•>  tli'-.  t! re  I  ‘L  |>,'nL't'U,  -„t- 

Isfie,!  u  ill,  il  l,  Tmigim,  Iihvo  0,vir  nicmy  r  ItectTuliy 
rcfitmlrj  Wngnurnlitm  ttiiiL.,  MilUfi.. ‘  M.mvy  hy 

Tost-Oi'ico  t* 'ni  ycT.lprii,  icirlsi, . I  I c- f  • ,  ren  .>c  t  ,,'t 

mu  ’  I  :  in  K.  METROPOLITAN  PUB¬ 
LISHING  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.  THE  POPULAR  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
WEEKLY  PUBLICATION  KNOWN  AS 
HOUSE  AND  HOME  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS 
PAPER,  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  AND  MOST 
ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  DAY. FULL  OF 
NEWS  ART. SCIENCE,  FASHION.  MUSIC, 
POETRY,  CHARMINC  STORIES,  WIT  AND 
HUMOR,  USEFUL  KNOWLEDCE  AND 
AMUSEMENT  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN 
HOME.  IN  FACT  A  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  WORLD  FROM  WEEK  TO  ~EEK. 
EICHT  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
PACES  SAME  SIZE  AS  HARPER'S  OR 
LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT 

(new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  Ill  Nassau  St ,  New  York. 


Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstakes  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  Mares  and 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  All  for  sale  cheap. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Pijscellattrou.s 


Largest  herd  In  the  world. 
Correspondence  sol  (cited. 

Please  meutloD  this  paper. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Irkrnwlr/Igrfl  to  fir  the  Hot  Iron  Fence  now 

-V  lire  Hnilatile  for  Private  Residence,,  Piirk.  t’o„r;  Hot, aril, 
Cumeterle.  or  Public  Rromtda — nunle  fit  her  Plainer  OrnMneot- 
*1.  Also, in(ir,iifootirreri nf ll,c  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
uuekvye  E  oreo  Pumps,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Kto, 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  aD'l  Prices  to 

,  MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

Bl’ULNUFLLLB,  OHIO. 


VIRCimi  CO-OPERATIVE  r.7',,t!i.VvAWH”'1 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  licet  butter  attains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  os 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leadlne  varieties  of 
onse-bred  Poultry  Address  A  P.  or  M.  R,  ROWE, 
Lock-box  iM,  Fredericksburg.  Vo. 


OW  YOUR  CLOVER  AMI  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THK 


iGllt  Edge  Compliment  Cards,  with  name  and  ele- 
Igant  case,  IDe.  H.  1L  Cook,  ilerUen,  ConnT 


2  a  day  al  limtie  easily  made.  Costly 
Address  Tbuk  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


oOJUST  RECEIVED  IN  JANUARY.  ALL  COLORS. 
GENTLE  AND  KIND.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  FRANCIS  il. 
ItKLPll,  Live  Stock  Importer  and  Exporter, 
1  7  aud  1!»  BROADWAY.  N.  Y.  City. 


EVAPORATING  FRuiT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SEN  !  E  REE.  Wonderful  results. 
m I  I  Tables  of  Yields,  Prices.  IToflta, 
[MH  and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  9ANTFe  CO 

/reil  Pmr.  Way  a  SB  S>9  2-7.  ?SL 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER 


Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements. 
MASON  Gil! Its.  Homer,  Calhoun  Co..  Mich. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  WittTK-HAl.r.  Kentucky. 


U3  CHEFU.  VBT1CI.ES.  -A 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOftAl  CHROMO  CAROS 

'»*«*  u oil  ho  Uluatr«ie4 

Book*  to  all  oho  aco4  two 
3r.  stamp*  for  po«ia^e  and 
nration  thu’  uupcr. 

£.  G.  RIDEOUT  a  CO.,  NEW  TORL, 


3  II BEAT  PUBLIC  SALES  in  KY., 

Of  Trotting,  Running  Road  and  Saddle  Horses.— R 
G.  STONER,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  Feb.  20th,  forty  four  head 
T.  K.  MOORE,  of  Shu  wan,  Ky.,  Feb,  21st,  forty  bead 
W.  H.  WILSON,  of  C.vmhUuu,  Ky.,  Feb.  22d,  70  head 
Address  each  for  catalogue. 


(WEV  5101  Til's  Paxukt.) 


.iflruf*’  Profits  95  to  9  to  per  dav,  at  ho  tun 
i.  XSHKPAHD  X  Lt>..  tTncIn„aU.  oftoi  kinj 

Qplcndid!  5ii  Latest  Style  chromo  cards,  uame.lt 
-  PremluiJi  with  3  i>ks.  E.  H  Pard^p  Ww  van  i 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *10.  free.  RTOEOUT  4  OO 
llO  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


i  Awarded  “'FIRST  ORDER  OFMURIT 

;  .  J  at  Melbourno  Exhibition.  1SS0. 

Wns  awarded  rite  llr-t  preiniiini 

nt  liic  IniernatSonifl  KxlubUiop  iu 
fi  Philadelphia,  Ii,  1K76,  uuditccepted 
by  the  J  ndge*  as 

J  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

Tt  Is  the  BEST  KNIFE  tn  the 

r  imrW  tO CUt  firtr/<r,l  from  hillO,  tO 

flit  down  vinio  Qtstauk.  to  cut  coni’ 
J  ifoltit  for  feed,  to  t  ut  j'otf,  or  for 
ditching  iu  miirshes.  and  1ms  no 
equal  for  cutthig  ensilage  from  the 
silo.  TUY  IT.  « 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

DRAM  HOLTACO.^r;, 

for  sain  by  Hardware  JfrtvVinfa  nml  ‘h,-  trait*  roily. 


NEW  YORK  SEklD  DRILL, 

(MATTHEW’S  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPORATIOIT. 
«lggp.nujn,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Tho  I’lrwhli.  ul  Home  i. 

one  of  the  tUH.t  eharmiit^  |lht.. 


KSTaRI.ISJIMI  1804.  10  MU. NT  !  M»  PVY  1 

ITTIITA  ',,'u*D*d  for  Moch.u h'.I  Duviirn.  Coni- 
I  U  I  l  ixmii.w,  D..Iirn»  «nd  l.ni<.i^  ajI  [mii- 
R  I  T  H  I  \  mtu.iy  et*toln*Uon»  M  to  p»teul»hllMy 
J  I  111  I  >1  of  Inventl.mafree.  Our*- Onl.ie  lor  Ott^u- 
™  ■  "■*  1  st  mr  l’.iunu"  »5«ut  freoev.  rvwli.ro. 
VJJreo#  toils  IUUOKJl  *  CO.,  jolirii.ire  of  P.t.nt., 

vr asiuic* ioi.  n.  C. 


II  I  traicd  I.lt«rar.v  sutl  Family  Paper,  finbiolitd.  Every 
A M  aumlwr  ooat.vUta  Id  nummotlt  Hi  rolunina  of 

CicchoiaWtlvivliaK  mailer.  hioluUlii*  Serial  auJ  Short  diaries, 
SK  rtehe*.  Ponim.  1>vtul  k nnwlr.lr.-.  Ml  tnry,  lliutirkphy.  Wit 
ftttJ  Humor,  vte.,  .  Il ! u.i r al.  '.  WUhtur  *.ointro*luco  the 

paper  lute  ihi'U <>l "T,  of  tiomre  where  It  I.  not  nltvv.lv  InKon,  we 
now  make  tho  fwlowins  evtrnorrllnnry  olfv  f > iii  r.cnni  of 
Only  Twentj-FIvc  Cent*  u»  'Hlajr.  rtiw,.,  .„  n ill  -I mi 
The  Fleehlde  Hi  Home  er»  Tuxi  for  Three  Monih<s 
nod  nv  nil  d.o.t  .of,  (  rre  o  -  i  poif  , , ,..f .  Ten  V  aluable 
Hnoku,  citeta  ocatiy  bouml  la  pmnpblul  foroi  no  t  priiu.al  from 
lar.se  clear  trpo  upon  Roo,l  paorr.  b.  nmlfUHy  Vh'i.trvUal,  .ml 
comprl.lnft  u-fi  complete  hr.i  ela.R  iokv.U  hy  wr-H-kio-wu  arid 
popular  vot'oir.,  a*  follow*:  1 .  Z.-olixi:  or.  tuto  t.\r  Shod,,  by 
Mary  rVeil  Iluy  .  X.  John  H  1  rtf /'h.tnjt »  ITi/r,  by  Mi**  Mulook; 
5.  Dtr  yioct.i  Petft,  lie  \v,|Kiot.’o  ,'etiidjtljur'i 

■Drim i.  by  ;t  :  author  of  ••  (torn  Thorne:  i  1 fad  tioirf  Etna, 
by  Mr*,  II  (try  Wood:  S.  Ji.orr  l>ooot  Secret,  by  Mire  M.  K. 
Rradilon;  7.  h  ffiJc*  f  ojedy,  l.y  Mia,  Muloek  S.  A  mo  ay 
the  Situ i*,  by  Maty  Civil  Mat;  II.  tjcthriel'e  Mantoje.  by 
M  llkte  Ciilliim;  10.  B  Ay  .Vi Hf  by  Aunin  ThnmaM.  K»'n»«'inbc«r, 
we  sen-1  ul)  lhtf5«  chafuiliig  book*,  leu  iu  numtHir.  fjv<*  to  nor 
onescuaiiK  twenty  live  ccum  for  %  three  mouth**  trial  sub>e»lp- 
tion  to  Th*  [••inMrnn  *r  UoKS.  Tbi<»  jereat  otter  \>tv- 
sentfi  an  nfiporttitiity  whcrvby  yuu  mnr  A»vtjr«*  h  verr  largo 
amiMiui  of  uio  iiiuK  rvuJlui  timiu-r  t»r  avi  fyHiiie 

monev.  Ko  boner  lovtunucni of  the  *m*ll  >um  <(  iwoniy-Avo 
oeuu  eoubt  possibly  b«  mmle.  Money  refuiMlol  to  all  not  *at- 
that  in*»y  rv^rivo  lum  n  th"  \  a. uo  of  amount  sent. 

Five  MFtMof  Liu*  ten  tmoks  ami  live  sub^eripLion*  to  itn-  |»A{u*r  will 
be  sum  fur  $1.00.  A>  wour  roliabillty ,  we  ri-rft  U»  any  |'ubla,ber 
in  New  York,  and  to  the  Comnitrotal  Agenoiea,  as  wo  ‘aiu  au  old 
established  »ti  t  woll-ktnnrn  houNe.  A*\i\rrm, 

F.  M.  LLPTON4* MblUhcr,  «T  4*Ucc,New  York. 


THE  MECHANIC'S  OR  SPORTSMAN’S 


i  nn  entire  carpenter’s  shop, 

M  v  tnttl  tnuih  hfual  vr.  (t  Tin*  aorvw-drivcr.  claw. 
■  kmil-ijiilior,  Iimuii.u.'  t  r  taking  vtciire  from 
hwto*>  feta,  tininftr,  butd-Hwi,  nut-crackcr, 
V  cork  screw,  flout  aittui  1  blade,  .ltd  *  Urji\ 

ftroue,  wall'  blade.  It  la  a  Uid-sUed  Kntte.  Entire  Ivuilli, 
with  blades  .lint,  4  itu'hci.  weight,  about  4  ounce*.  Every 
Knife  guaranteed  i  vavtly  m  rvpreionfeil  or  inonev  returned, 
lo  introduce  uur  Family  Pa[>er  entitled  44  Youth  ”  into 
new  homes,  wc  will  send  it  for  the  next  ftifir  months  to  .11 
who  will  send  us  forty-eiitht  cent.,  and  to  each  person 
we  will  send,  absolutely  free,  she  above  Knife  in  a  pre¬ 
mium.  '* YOUTH”  i,  a  Urjtn. 52-colvintu  Illustrated  Litre 
rary  and  Fum  y  Taper,  filled  with  Charming  Stories. 
Sketehet.  Poems.  Pun.es,  Pictures,  vte. ;  in  fact,  every, 
Init'K  to  "muae  and  inst.-ict  Ihe  whole  iimiiy  circle.  Address. 

Youth  Publishint]  Co.,  J7  Doane  St.,  Bolton,  Mitt, 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 


Also uiaimfact mx>  the  IVrli-ci cd  I’l  l.\  EHl/EK 
which  cotitalna  7 2  nh  ro  rtoul  hUtlo  .  cvnvrlng  |() 
loct  ut  ouch  Hwccp.  M  ai-rauu.l  tlu-  nn.et  im>«  critil 
I  Mlvrrlzrr  ever  lijvtnuid.  For  punqihlel  ccut&iu- 
imr  illuatronouBof  both  wachtncant  work,  and  him. 
ilreita  ot  namcH  of  til  one  who  nr»  anti  rccommetul 
them,  addrOHb  THOM  AS  II  a  It  ROW  O.l,  Ueneva.N.Y 


LITTLES  C  H  EMI  CAL.  F  LVi D 


COLLECTION  ut 


SEEDS®! 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  Ta8TE  IS 

Idelicious.  LADIES 

'and  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 


Law  is  like  a  sieve ;  you  may  see  through 
it,  but  you  must  be  considerably  reduced  be¬ 
fore  you  can  get  through  it. 

“Jones,  if  burglars  should  get  into  your 
house,  what  would  you  do?” — “  I’d  do  what¬ 
ever  they  required  of  me.  I’ve  Dever  had  my 
own  way  in  that  house  yet,  and  it’s  too  late 
to  begin  now— yes,  alas !  too  late!” 

“This butter,  Mrs.  Spicer,”  said  the  dealer, 
“carried  off  the  prize  at  the  farmers’  fair;” 
and  she  remarked,  “Uncle,  if  the  prize  was  a 
ship’s  anchor  and  chain  cable,  I  should  think 

the  butter  could  have  carried  it  off  easily.” 

- - 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1880. 

Gents — I  have  been  very  low,  and  have 
tried  everything,  to  no  advantage.  I  heard 
your  Hop  Bitters  recommended  by  so  many 
I  concluded  to  give  them  a  trial.  I  did,  and 
now  am  around  and  constantly  improving, 
and  am  nearly  as  strong  as  ever. 

W.  H.  "Weller. 

Monroe,  Micb.,  Sept.  25.  1875. 

Sirs — I  have  been  taking  Hop  Bitters  for 
inflammation  of  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  has 
done  for  me  what  four  dociors  failed  to  do. 
The  effect  of  Hop  Bitters  seemed  like  magic  to 
me.—  W.  L.  Carter.  Adv. 


One  trial  proves  ltt 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25  CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


NON-POISONOUS 


MlxeH  perfectly  wlih  t  OLD  WATEIt-  _ntD 
|S  superior  to  all  other  dips,  as  U  Is  «*ed  . 

Is  cbenper.  for  one  gollou  is  sultlolent  for  100  gal¬ 
ls  waVm 

lug  it  against  wet  weather,  and  perfectly  suit 

to  use  in  the  coldest  weather.  .  . 

Inn-fnasu  .■in.mltv  and  Improves  quality  of  the 
"  wo^for  w^S  twlce  mr.  Et.  has  been  declared 
worth  *1  per  -tod”  (28  lb*  ) mure  K, 

IS  A  MUKKCVUE  A  SI)  A  RK*fM>Y  A.8  Koo, 

SHEEP  -Scab,  Tick*.  Lice.  Flyand 

rot;  Onih  In  the  Head,  and  \%  nrma  in  the  inroat 
in  lambs,  “l.ombrl*,”  TjH'e  wormH. 

otb^r  r  S 

CATTLE  Lice, Foot-ond-Mouth  Disease,  Hoor-rot. 

DO^iS— 'Mange  a  ml  Fleas:  makes  the  coat  glossy. 

JV^EUN A^L V  'for ' worn*  in  all  animals;  ulcers 

POL  LT  IiV -Fleas  ant)  Lice,  Mite*  on  the  perches, 

HOuVlCULTUItK -Aphis,  Blight,  Scale,  on  Or 
hnge  Trees.  Bark  Uoe,  Rust  In  Carrots,  Ants,  and 

In  mo  cxtrtmchr  v« ' n •> < »’  >" ht" al’y0  ^rm^o? 

B?£?d?r  of 'five  rtOCkTliwW  ever  he  without  It. 

T^W^LrA1' {v* p  0?l  D^GN^i'a^u^S^^Chask  St., 


The  sta  ndard  of  America  vr/- 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  ry 

men  and  Marset  Gardeners  jErtfeoi.  Sg-C 
everywhere  to  be  th*  meet  p©r- 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  use.  — 

Send  for  circular  showing 
Improvements  for  1  fed  Made  only  by 

EVEttETT  A  SMALL,  Boalon,  Mass, 


“  Down  by  the  Garden  Gate 


l  &  R,  C.  COOK  &  CO.,  Cook  Stock  Farm,  Clinton,  Conn.,  January  22d,  188J,  Report. 

.-Potatoes,  Burbank’s  Seedling,  planted  second  week  in  June,  in  drills  30  inches  apart-all  the  seed  home  raised  and  cut  alike. 

•  :  equal  plots  (1^  acre  each),  all  alike  in  fertility,  character  of  soil  and  drainage.  Each  plot  given  the  same  trea 
ment  with  plow  cultivator  and  hoe. 

Fertilizer  used  on  each  plot,  excepting  No.  4,  which  received  no  manure.  a 

YIKLD  IN  BUSHKLo 

HOW  APPLIED.  QUALITY  OF  CROP.  1 U: HF 1  ^ 

Large,  smooth,  most  excellent  cooking  quality.  340  BU SUlLl^iS* 

Medium  size,  lacking  in  smoothness  and  quality.  147 

Good  potatoes,  but  not  so  good  in  quality  as  1  and  5.  ISO  ^ 

Small  and  poor  potatoes.  ^  u 

Most  excellent,  equal  to  plot  1.  ,, 

. smoothness  and  quality. 

j  with  ******  Guano  and  Barn-yard  Manure. 

remarkably  fine,  audwe  even  now  are  filling  orders  for  seed.  Next  season  we  plant 
- «■>  - -  0f  M apes’s  Potato  Manure,” 


0ROP  _Potatoes,  Burbank’s  Seedling,  planted  second  week  in  June,  in  drills  30  ir 

Nine  Acres,  divided  into  six  < 

i _ 1-1  / 

$36  worth  of  Manure  or 
plots  1)4 

ACRES.  NAMES  OP  MANURES. 

1  MAPES’S  POTATO.  In  tbe  drlll“' 

2  Fine  barn-vard.  Plowed  under, 

8  ^  Guano.  In  the  drills. 

4  Natural  soil  No  manure 

5  MAPES’S  POTATO  •  In  the  drills.  - -  .  .  _ 

6  Fine  barn-yard.  Broadcasted  after  planting.  Medium  size,  lacking  in 

*  This  result  may  h&ve  been  partly  due  to  tbe  manure  acting  as  a  mulch. 

The  Potatoes  planted  with  the  Mapes  Manure  also  remained  green  much  longer  than  those 

i.  The  Mapes’-grown  Potatoes  are  pronounced  by  all  as  i 
the  same  nine  acres  and  five  acres  adjoining,  all  in  Potatoes  with  1,500  pounds  per  acre 
For  circulars,  1883, on  Complete  Manures  for  each  crop  and  price  list  send  postal  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York 


desirable  novelty  of  MANUAL 

v  described  tn  their  llinuunfc 


Embraces  eve^desirap.e^m 


the  season,  fhllyj deserjbed  u.  tn«r ’  * - — 

Ki  EVERYTHING  forthe 


PETER  HENDERSON  S 
,„,s  an  l'f£rtaH<  and  Flower  t  ■•*- 
condensed  Gardening  Book,  having 
ation  known  to  the  author  of  »>»r- 
t.~  Mailed  free  on  application. 
lease  staee  m  what  fafer  you  saw  this). 

Peter  Henderson  &  to., 

Rr  *yn  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


■which  for  1888.  contains 
“  Revise. 1  In  sfntetionson 
ture,"  making  it  a  c  J— 

Blithe  latest  information  known  to 
dculng  for  Pni#l.*  Mailed  fr. 
ip.'e.tte  state  in  what  faper  you 


Cortlandt  St 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
only  Shell er  that  uses? 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 


I?VEKY  Coeere  Maker  should  use  tbis  oar 
Ik  age,  it  1*  a  new  and  great  Improvement.  Also 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker 

A  perfect  apparatus  fur  making  cheese  In  the  cc 
mon  vat*  entirely  by  machinery . 
irw  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 


701!  Bushels 

PEK  DAY. 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 


Evaporate  MAPLE  fiAr  ittsier  hi 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known 
quently  make  lighter  eolorod  and 
flavored  migur.— 

Send  postal  for 
circulars  and  tvs- 

VERMONT 

FARM  MACHINE  dti 

COMPANY,  'WH  ii— agg 

RpIIow-  Full*  Vt. 


Addrpss  for  Circulars, 

TREMAN,  WATERMAN 
&  COn 

ITHACA,  W.  V  . 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  PURE 


TIIECOJIING  FOOD-F1H  I  1  OF 

..9  H  OK  ST  PBIVATJB  CJIHP  UJ!TCtUJ\'0  K  STJB 

rTFD  number  of  young  Carp,  for  stocking  ponds,  will  b 
t  Anrii  i«t  P very  fur w^r  sHruLl  rft'ju*  tUem  for  Hi*  faintly  u 
rttficloiiflVo  oat  ^ro/*  Rably  prnllflu<5W  for  one)  and  wonderful 
rlK.  and  Lav,  attaliK 

4i*  fi  (|  buff,  hrtebr^  trj  one  wowi*  III  a  j*oiwi  rcie  111  t 

nted  .n  n&M&vSd  capltnllrts  should  look  Into  the  umiter 
?l  T J  vi!  VRP  No  ligltlmu l e  bUflnpi.il  if  at  Ihe  vnuie  time  *o  fclif 
L  pmi't  waii  for  yonr  2S?hbar-  stun  first  £i.njrtf  rersw*  w 
,',h,iut  ilelnv  Sent  safelv  by  ejprtKS  to  r.ll  l'»rt*  of  the  Unlb  .1 
‘  brids  are  wonhlefH.  Write  for  Frlce  List  and  any  Information 
f'HAN.  H.  MEDARYi  PnsMiie  Valley  Cnrp  Eis 


BEEINIG,  FE0NEF1ELD  &  OO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder, 

11  ixmiKAsKTHKVlBUiosM. fatten*  on 'one 

y  and  ‘J-ar*  qf  popularity,  many 

urth  i.KMH^ricv-b-  If  V  with  thousandu  of 

iud reds  „ i ? n tCC red  u*.  are  hufflelent 

rluen  tcstlinoniuls  viiluute.  reo  u*  a  ttf 

ir  book  of  parUcular»,  /ere  ^.guige  paid. 

TrJ  one  F^  ^oprletor. 

,.Ji,i„e  nleaae  mention  Rdral  Nkw-Yooxbb. 


:t. table  mol  I  Io»er  See.l  Catalogue  for 


James  J.  H.  Cregory, 


ment 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Lbas. 
M.  Gibbs,  KWSycwnore  St.,  Cln  tlA°-’ fj-'y  R- 

St.. Syracuse,  N.Y.,  418  River  St,,  iroy,^..  *. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


WAUSHAKUM  CORN. 


DR.  E.  L.  STU RTKVANT. 


HE  Waushakum  Corn  com 
menced  its  history  some  eight 
years  ago  by  carefully  select¬ 
ing  the  ears.  During  the 
growth  of  the  ensuing  year’s 
selections,  the  area  planted 
for  seed  purposes  was  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  and  every 
plant  which  did  not  indicate  at  the  time  of 
blooming  a  large  ear,  and  every  plant  which 
was  “  off  "  habit  were  carefully  removed, 
thus  insuring  that  the  ears  which  were  left 
should  be  fertilized  from  pollen  of  a  character 
equal  to  themselves.  We  have  thus  gained  a 
corn  of  cylindrical  cob,  while  the  kernels 
hold  their  size  from  the  butt  to  the  tip.  The 
kernels,  compactly  set  upon  the  small  oob, 
are  dense  and  heavy.  The  sample  sent  repre¬ 
sents  a  type  of  the  Waushakum  Corn,  but  in 
this  unfavorable  seasou  1  cannot  furnish  you 
with  as  good  an  ear  as  is  ordinarily  grown. 
[Our  engraving,  Fig.  70,  is  a  true  portrait. — 
Eds.]  The  description  of  this  corn  is  as  follows: 

Waushakum  Corn,  an  eight-rowed  yellow 
Hint  corn,  about  45  kernels  to  the  row  and 
nine  inches  long.  Cob  small,  ear  cylindrical, 
kernels  projecting  over  stalk  at  bntt,  round¬ 
ing  over  the  tip,  even  in  size  and  compactly 
arranged.  A  bushel  basket  full  of  ears  as 
thrown  in  loosely  will  shell  out  half  a  bushel 
and  a  pint  of  grain.  Weight  of  corn,  all 
selected  ears,  64  pounds  to  the  struck  busheL 
On  selected  specimens,  about  10  per  cent,  of 
cob.  Maximum  yield  has  been  123  bushels 
on  an  acre.  The  average  yield  about  80  bush¬ 
els,  from  18  to  20  acres  area.  A  single  kernel 
has  produced  23  ears  under  experimental  cul¬ 
ture.  The  strong  point  about  this  corn  is  its 
fixity  of  type  and  its  power  to  overcome  un¬ 
favorable  conditions. 


A  NEW  WHEAT. 

Illustrations  have  been  presented  in  this 
journal  of  what  is  called  the  Seven-headed 
Wheat  or  Egyptian  Wheat.  This,  when  sown 
at  all,  is  sown  as  a  Spring  kind.  At  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Farm  we  have  raised  it  for  two  years  as 
a  Winter  wheat.  The  kernels  are  shriveled 
and  small,  the  headB  mildew  and  the  yield  is 
light— so  that,  except  as  a  curiosity  or  for 
breeding  purposes,  it  has  been  rejected.  A 
friend  has  seut  us  a  head  of  wheat  which 
seems  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  what 
we  call  the  Black-bearded  Centennial  with 
the  Egyptian  or  Seven-headed,  ns  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  71,  will  show.  The  beards  are 
black,  the  heads  crowded  with  grains  of  a 
large  size — each  spikelet  bearing  four  or  more. 
We  have  planted  a  few  of  the  grains  and  sent 
the  rest  to  Spring- wheat  growing  sections, 
ho  that,  if  ours  fail,  as  we  suppose  they  will, 
the  variety  may  still  be  preserved. 

- — 

AN  ACRE  OF  POTATOES. 


HUGH  L.  WYSOR. 


Readers  of  the  Rural  are  given  below  a 
report  of  actual  sales  of  potatoes  made  from 
less  than  an  acre  of  land.  It  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  what  may  bo  done  with 
potatoes  under  favorable  circumstances.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  season  just 
past  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  vegetable,  but  prices  have  been 
correspondingly  low.  The  prices  here  men 
tioned,  however,  were  far  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  In  our  market  [Lynch¬ 
burg)  potatoes  were  quoted  up  to  Aug.  15,  at 
$1.00  to  $1.15  per  bushel,  the  new  crop  not 


I 

yet  having  arrived  in  quantities  sufficiently 
large  to  lower  the  Spring  prices.  If  my 
potatoes,  then,  had  been  shipped  and  sold,  as 
with  some  exertion  on  my  part  they  might 
have  been  prior  to  this  date,  the  gross  sales 
would  have  been  considerably  larger.  After 
this  prices  went  down  till  Oct  15,  when  pota¬ 
toes  were  bought  by  the  car-load  at  40  cents 
per  bushel,  netting  the  producer  SO  cents.  The 


Waushakum  Corn— From  Nature.— 
Fig.  70. 

market  becoming  glutted,  shipments  ceased, 
and  prices  rose  after  Nov.  12th. 

The  laud  occupied  by  the  crop  was  100  yards 
long  by  40  broad,  being  about  800  square 
yards  less  than  an  acre.  Beginning  at  the 
river  on  which  it  bordered,  cross  lines  might 
have  been  drawn  which  would  have  divided 


it  into  three  plots  of  about  equal  dimensions, 
showing  as  many  different  kinds  of  soil,  the 
first  pi  )t  being  sand,  the  second  a  stiff  clay, 
and  the  third  a  gravel.  The  gravel  produced 
the  most  and  finest  potatoes,  the  sand  coming 
next  in  order,  and  the  clay,  though  tbs  rich¬ 
est,  last.  The  largest  tubers  were  found  in 
this  plot,  but  theyr  were  fewer  in  number  and 
more  irregular  in  shape.  The  potatoes,  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl,  were  planted  March  9th  in  rows 
two  feet  eight  inches  apart,  the  tubers  having 
been  cut  once  lengthwise  and  one  piece  being 
planted  every  12  inches.  They  were  not  dug 
till  Oct  1st,  though  they  were  ripe  by  the 
middle  of  August.  The  yield  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  was  368  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  461 
bushels  per  acre.  Of  these  293  bushels  were 
marketable,  and  75  bushels  small,  which  were 
cooked  and  fed  to  hogs;  253  bushels  were 
shipped  to  Lynchburg  and  sold  as  follows: 


29.50  bashel*  at  90c.  . *26.85 

28. 48  *•  '•  *1.-0 .  23.72 

5  56  !•  “  85c .  604 

7  30  “  “  80o  .  6  00 

182.78  "  '•  75c .  137  52 


258  57  *204.13 

CHARGES. 

Freight  and  d ravage . *35.81 

Ba«  s  nt  .  4  35 

Commission .  10.35 

- 50.51 

Net  Vl'9 . . . *153.12 

12  buiheis  sold  h'we  at  75c .  11.25 

25  bushel*  retain' d  f  r  seed  75c .  18  75 

75  bushels  fed  to  hogs  worth  25c .  18.75 


368.57  *201  87 

i-.vpenses  of  cultivation,  etc.  off .  25  00 


*176.87 

From  this  sum  an  additional  $25  probably 
should  be  taken  to  cover  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  potatoes  to  the  station,  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  The  freight  rates  for  potatoes  and 
grain  from  Dublin  to  Lynchburg,  104  miles, 
are  20  cents  per  .00  pounds,  when  less  than  a 
car  load  is  shipped,  or  12  cents  per  bushel. 
The  rate  ought  not  to  be  more  than  five 
cents  per  bushel. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  no  manure  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  was  used  on  the  crop,  the 
land  being  in  high  condition.  The  whole  piece 
had  been  covered  with  straw  to  the  depth  of 
four  inches  in  the  Winter  of  1SS0,  20  bushels 
of  quick- lime  were  then  sowed  on  the  straw, 
the  whole  turned  under,  and  the  land  planted 
to  watermelons  in  the  Spring  of  1881.  The 
melons  failed  on  account  of  the  drought,  and 
did  not  pay  expenses. 


Cross-section  Waushakum  Corn. 
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THE  RURAL  PRIZE  CORN  REPORTS. 


Bow  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc. 


Lycoming  Go.,  Pa. — The  ground  for  my 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  was  measured  off  in 
a  plot 33  feet  square.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam, 
is  about  10  inches  deep,  the  sub-soil  is  two  to 
four  feet  in  depth  and  very  much  like  the  sur¬ 
face,  except  that  it  contains  less  vegetable 
matter,  the  next  stratum  below  being  round, 
creek  gravel.  A  crop  of  wheat  had  been 
grown  on  the  ground  the  previous  season. 
With  this  clover  had  been  sown  in  the  Spring, 
which  had  grown  so  finely  that  by  the  time 
frost  came  in  the  Fall  much  of  it  was  out  in 
head.  The  latter  part  of  February  one  large 
two  horse  load  of  beef  cattle  manure,  made 
under  cover,  was  spread  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 


face.  On  the  3d  of  May  when  the  ground  was 
plowed  the  clover,  wherever  it  got  through 
the  manure,  was  six  to  eight  inches  high.  As 
soon  as  the  plowing  was  done  a  large  two- 
horse  load  of  flu?  manure — scrapings  from  the 
barn  yard— was  spread  npoo  the  plot,  when  it 
was  harrowed  several  times  over.  It  was 
then  left  until  the  10th  day  of  May  when  it 
was  again  harrowed  and  marked  out  three 
feet  eight  inches  by  one  foot  eight  inches, 
making  places  for  171  hills.  The  number  of 
kernels  received  was  188,  seven  of  these  were 
rejected  as  appearing  too  small  and  imperfect 
to  germinate.  To  hasten  germination  the 
others  had  been  placed  in  warm  water  the 
evening  previous,  where  they  remained  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  when  one  kernel 
was  placed  at  each  of  the  171  intersections  and 
covered  with  about  one  inch  of  soil  which, 
after  being  lightly  pressed  with  the  hoe,  lef c 
the  grain  but  little  more  than  half  an  inch  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  This  very  light  covering 
was  given  it  that  the  warmth  of  the  sun  might 
the  more  readily  reach  it,  the  soil  below  being 
comparatively  cold  for  corn  planting  time. 
The  ten  kernels  left  over  were  planted  on  In¬ 
verted  pieces  of  sod  to  facilitate  transplanting 
to  any  other  place  in  the  plot  that  might  for 
any  cause  become  vacant.  As  soon  as  planted, 
20  bushels  of  manure  from  the  hen-honse 
where  leaf  mold  from  the  woods  had  been 
U3ed  as  an  absolvent — the  bulK  being  about 
two-thirds  leaf  mold — was  spread  evenly  over 
the  ground.  Twenty-one  kernels  in  the  plot 
failed  to  germinate,  and  seven  of  the  ten 
planted  on  the  pieces  of  sod  grew  and  were 
successfully  transplanted  to  as  many  vacan¬ 
cies,  thus  making  157  hills  or  stalks  and  leav¬ 
ing  14  vacant  places.  In  seven  days  the  corn 
was  up;  in  14  days  it  received  Its  first  culti¬ 
vating,  and  the  caltivator  was  run  through  it 
every  four  to  six  days  ud  to  the  7th  of  July, 
when  it  was  hilled  up  with  a  double  corn-plow 
which  was  set  to  throw  a  ridge  or  hill  six 
inches  high  and  about  20  inches  wide  at  top, 
and  somewhat  lower  in  the  center  than  at  the 
outside.  As  soon  as  the  plowing  was  com¬ 
pleted  an  adjustable  cultivator  with  a  wide 
tooth  in  the  center  and  somewhat  back  of  the 
rest  to  throw  the  ground  both  ways,  was  run 
through  to  loosen  the  ground  between  the 
ridges.  After  this  the  surface  was  loosened 
four  times  with  the  hoe,  the  last  hoeing  being 
given  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  when  the 
corn  was  in  full  silk.  The  object  of  so  late  a 
hoeing  was  to  break  a  crust  that  a  heavy, 
dashing  shower  had  caused  to  form  on  the 
surface.  Every  sucker  was  removed  before 
it  reached  a  foot  in  hight.  The  corn  was  ripe 
enough  to  cut  and  shock  by  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  as  there  appeared  no  danger  of 
frost  for  some  time  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
ten  days  longer.  The  highest  stalk  measured 
14  feet  six  inches,  the  shortest  11  feet.  The 
thickest  stalk  measured  nine  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  bore  leaves  four  feet  long  and 
eight  inches  wide.  The  corn  was  husked  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  and  weighed  and 
shelled  on  the  9th  of  November.  One  stalk 
was  barren,  one  bore  eight  ears  which  weighed 
3>4  pounds,  four  stalks  bore  four  ears  each 
which  weighed  10^  pounds,  11  stalks  bore 
three  ears  each,  weighing  29  pounds;  59  stalks 
bore  two  ears  each,  weighing  108>£  pounds, 
and  81  stalks  bore  one  ear  each  weighing  122 
pounds.  Total  number  of  stalks  157;  total 
number  of  ears,  256;  and  total  number  of 
pounds  of  corn  in  the  ear,  273V£.  Weight  of 
shelled  corn,  209  pounds.  Four  ears  taken 
from  two  stalks  weighed  six  pounds;  two 
ears,  selected  from  single  tearing  stalks, 
weighed  five  pounds;  25  ears,  selected  from 
single  bearing  stalks,  weighed  44  pounds;  68 
ears  measured  between  one  foot  and  Inch¬ 
es  io  length.  One  ear  measured  10X  inches  in 
circumference  and  had  22  row-s  and  59  kernels 
to  the  row.  Daniel  Stkck. 

[The  above  is  ninth  on  the  revised  list.] 


Thk  Wall’s  Orange  Potato. —In  a  lata 
Rural  Mr.  Talcott  goes  back  on  Wall’s 
Orange  Potato.  I  bought  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  last  Spring;  planted  them  alongside  of 
White  Star,  Brownell’s  Best  and  White 
Elephant,  and  the  Wall’s  Orange  did  better 
for  me  than  any  of  the  others.  The  vines 
were  large  and  full  of  seed-balls.  I  had  some 
cooked  and  like  them  better  than  any  of  the 
other  kinds  that  I  raised  this  season.  I  have 
about  half  a  bushel  of  them  left.  They 
would  have  done  better  had  I  not  plauted 
them  in  too  much  shade.  P.  e. 


The  Queen  of  the  Valley  Potato  I 
raised  last  season;  vines  of  medium  growth; 
quality  and  yield  good.  The  variety  is 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  given  in  Rural  of 
December  16.  a  w. 


farm  (Topics. 

RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

- - 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

SECOND  JPR.IZK. 

J.  H.  CROZIER. 


[The  above  Is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  wbleh  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  last  year,  the  object  being  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  tnenns  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  In  farming.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  trials  of  an  Impoverished  begin¬ 
ning  to  real  success.] 

(Concluded  ) 

And  now  having  fairly  launched  our  young 
farmer  in  his  occupation,  the  subsequent  sug¬ 
gestions  I  shall  make  will  apply  as  well  to  the 
old  farmer  as  to  the  young  one  in  stocking  his 
farm  and  cultivating  it. 

The  farmer,  to  make  a  profit  by  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  besides  his  household  and  kitchen  fur¬ 
niture,  should  have  a  horse,  one  or  two  cows — 
two  if  he  is  able  to  own  them — as  many  hens — 
say  fifty — as  he  can  feed,  and  his  wife  attend 
to,  a  sow  and  pigs  besides  the  necessary  ag¬ 
ricultural  implements  which  will  not  be 
many  or  costly  to  cultivate  a  small  and  rather 
sterile  farm. 

The  principal  profits  of  the  farmer  who  has 
no  monied  capital,  must  necessarily  be  de¬ 
rived  from  small  industries.  And  in  many 
instances  a  good  housewife  makes  quite  as 
much— if  not  more — money  from  her  butter, 
chickens,  eggs,  feathers  and  the  like  than  the 
husband  does  from  the  farm.  When  the 
young  farmer  commences  life  these  are  the 
first  sources  from  which  he  derives  money 
and  they  are  a  constant  source  to  him  and  the 
old  farmer  throughout  the  year. 

Butter  to  the  farmer  who  has  no  monied  cap¬ 
ital  is  a  luxury  that  he  can  not  indulge  in — it 
is  too  costly.  He  should  sell  all  he  makes.  I 
know  of  many  farmers  of  considerable  means 
who  never  have  butter  on  their  tables  unless 
they  have  “company,”  and  they  are  very 
thrifty.  The  juice  or  gravy  from  meats  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  butter,  and  a  family 
can  get  along  very  comfortably  in  this  way. 
To  make  butter  for  market  requires  cousidera- 
ble  skill  which  the  young  wife  may  not,  and 
many  older  do  not,  possess.  Every  farmer 
therefore  should  take  the  best  agricultu¬ 
ral  paper.  It  will  well  repay  him  for  the  ex 
penditure.  Besides  obtaining  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  it  on  many  subjects,  it  will 
furnish  him  and  his  family  with  interesting 
entertainment  on  Sundays  and  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  Winter  evenings. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  in  a  treatise  like 
this,  that  I  should  give  the  housewife  infor¬ 
mation  how  to  make  butter  or  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks  and  do  other  work  about  the 
house.  If  she  does  not  possess  this  knowl 
edge,  she  must  acquire  it  from  experience  and 
agricultural  papers;  but  I  propose  to  make 
some  suggestions  to  the  farmer,  which,  I  hope, 
will  prove  valuable.  The  farmer,  like  his 
wife,  must  not  neglect  the  small  industries, 
but  pay  particular  attention  to  them,  for 
from  this  source  much,  if  not  most,  of  his 
profits  will  arise.  The  farmer  without  money 
should  not  attempt  to  raise  more  corn  or 
wheat  than  he  can  harvest  hiinBelf;  other¬ 
wise  he  will  have  to  hire  help  that  will  take 
off  much  of  his  profits,  and  if  not  inconvenient 
he  should  have  his  wheat  grouud  and  sell  the 
flour.  By  so  doing  he  will  get  full  price  for 
his  wheat  aud  save  the  offal  to  feed  to  stock. 
As  I  have  takeu  it  for  granted  that  his  land 
js  not  very  fertile,  if  he  attempts  to  raise  corn 
he  must  manure  in  the  hilL  A  half  or  full 
spadeful  of  good  manure  will  generally  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  two,  and  in  an  extra-good  season, 
three  good  ears  of  corn.  It  is  better  to  sow 
wheat  in  dry  weather,  but  corn  may  be 
planted  when  the  ground  is  moist. 

All  the  manure  that  can  be  made  from  the 
chickens  and  all  other  farm  animals, ’should  be 


carefully  saved.  If  there  is  any  woodland  on 
the  place  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  leaves  and  making  bedding  of  them 
for  horses  and  cows,  and  turning  them  into 
manure.  To  save  the  fertile  gases  of  the 
manure  when  put  in  a  pile  it  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  dry  clay.  If  clay  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  dry  earth  or  other  soil  must  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  Rye  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  crops  that  a  farmer  of  small  means 
cau  raise.  Every  farmer  should  sow  rye 
enough  at  least  for  pasturage  for  his  cattle 
during  dry  woather,  throughout  the  Winter 
and  the  early  part  of  the  Spring.  The  rye 
will  make  the  butter  from  his  milk  cow  of 
a  golden  color.  If  he  will  cut  his  rye 
when  in  bloom  it  will  make  an  excellent  hay 
which  hia  cattle  and  horses  will  eat  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  greedily  as  they  will  Timothy 
or  Red  Top,  If  the  farmer  has  an  old  field  that 
is  not  profitable  to  cultivate  in  anything  else, 
let  him  sow  it  down  in  rye,  and  pasture  it. 
He  should  take  the  cattle  off  iu  the  middle 
of  Spring  or  even  later,  and  let  the  rye  ma¬ 
ture  and  the  grain  get  perfectly  ripe.  Then 
he  may  take  a  pole  and  beat  it  down  or  run  a 
harrow’  over  it  so  as  tothrasb  out  some  of  the 
seed  and  mash  out  the  straw.  Then  he  may 
turn  his  cattle  on  it  and  they  will  tramp 
enough  of  the  seed  in  the  ground  to  produce 
a  second  crop.  Of  course,  he  must  turn  the 
cattle  off  as  soon  as  the  rve  begins  to  sprout, 
and  keep  them  off  until  it  gets  a  fair  start. 
In  this  w-ay  he  may  keep  up  a  crop  of  rye 
without  resowing  or  plowing  until  finally 
bis  field  is  made  fertile  enough  to  produce 
wheat  or  something  else;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  will  derive  a  profit  from  it  by  the  pas¬ 
turage.  Land  not  fertile  enough  to  produce 
wheat  or  any  of  the  grasses  will  bring  a  toler¬ 
able  crop  of  rye. 

If  an  old  field  Is  grown  up  in  bushes  and 
briars, cut  them  down.  Fill  up  the  gullies  with 
them,  If  there  are  any,  and  leave  the  remain¬ 
der  on  the  ground.  1  prefer  leaving  to  burn¬ 
ing  them,  because  they  will  help  to  shade  the 
ground,  which  all  sterile  soils  very  ranch 
need.  If  any  of  the  trunks  are  large  enough 
to  be  used  for  fire-wood,  so  use  them.  Grass 
of  some  kind  will  soon  spring  up,  for  Nature 
is  always  striving  to  restore  herself.  If  a 
man  gets  wounded  in  any  way,  Nature  strives 
to  heal  the  wound.  If  a  tree  or  vegetable 
is  wounded,  Nature  heals  the  wound.  If  a 
field  is  worn  out  bo  that  it  will  not  produce  by 
cultivation  anything  valuable  to  man.  Nature 
will  grow  something  on  it  to  improve  it.  But 
Art  should  assist  Nature.  When  the  bushes 
are  cut  down,  sow  rye  to  grow  with  any 
grasses  that  may  come  up,  and  pasture  and 
treat  as  heretofore  suggested.  If  the  farmer 
chooses  he  may  sell  his  rye  straw  to  a  harness- 
maker  to  stuff  horse-collars  with,  and  in  this 
way  make  a  considerable  profit. 

If  the  farmer  has  an  ©Id  field  grown  up  in 
sedge  grass,  let  him  turn  his  cattle  and  hogs 
in  on  it  as  soon  as  the  new  grass  begins  to 
grow  aud  pasture  it  as  closely  as  possible 
throughout  the  year.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of 
nutriment  in  the  new  sedge  grass  and  cattle 
eat  it  greedily.  It  will  make  yel’ow  butter 
and  by  pasturing  it  closely  and  not  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  come  to  seed,  in  two  or  three  years 
it  will  disappear  and  other  growth  will  make 
its  appearance,  when  you  may  treat  it  to  a 
crop  of  rye  and  manage  it  a3  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed.  In  commencing  to  restore  worn-out 
or  exhausted  lands  with  rye  and  pasturage 
probably  a  peek  of  rye  to  the  acre  will  be 
enough  for  the  first  sowing.  The  farmer  will 
perceive  that  the  droppingsof  the  cattle,  while 
feeding  on  the  rye,  will  be  a  considerable  fac¬ 
tor  in  improving  the  laud. 

As  I  have  before  said,  it  is  the  small  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  farmer  of  scanty  means  that 
produce  the  best  and  most  profitable  results. 
Oue  of  the  most  profitable  crops  Buch  a  far¬ 
mer  can  raise  is  Irish  potatoes,  and  for  the 
value  of  the  crop  they  require  the  hast  work. 
So  the  farmer  of  small  means  should  grow  as 
many,  especially  of  the  late  potatoes,  as  he 
can.  They  generally  bring  eighty  cents  to 
the  bushel  in  the  Winter,  aud  probably  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  more  in  the  Spring.  An  acre  of  first- 
rate  land  ought  to  produce  from  100  to  200 
bushels.  But  as  the  farmer  of  small  means 
has  generally  a  sterile  soil,  he  must  depend 
on  manuring,  unless  his  land  is  fresh.  If  he 
has  woodland,  he  might  clear  some  of  it  for 
this  purpose  every  year.  A  great  assistance 
in  growing  Irish  potatoes  is  leaves  from  the 
woods.  These,  when  put  iu  the  furrow  with 
the  potatoes,  not  only  furnish  the  nutriment 
for  their  sustenance,  but  retain  the  water 
from  rains  and  counteract  the  injury  of  dry 
weather.  If  leaves  cannot  be  had,  straw  is 
the  next  best  thing  for  this  purpose. 

Cabbage  is  another  good  crop  that  should 
be  raised  by  the  farmer  who  has  no  capital  to 
employ  labor.  Cabbage  requires  a  rich  soil, 
but  I  think  I  can  put  the  farmer  on  a  plan  by 
which  he  can  grow  excellent  cabbages  on  a 
comparatively  sterile  soil  by  little  labor  and 
at  a  small  expense.  That  way  is  by  the  use  of 
liquid  manures.  Take  a  barrel  with  both 
ends  out  aud  place  it  on  a  platform  just  as 


you  would  make  an  ash  hopper.  Fill  this 
with  barn-yard  manure.  Pour  water  on 
it  aud  catch  it  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel. 
With  this  liquid  manure  water  the  roots  of 
your  cabbage  every  two  or  three  days  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  After  a  rain  when  it  is 
comparatively  dry  they  need  not  be  watered. 
The  first  liquid  manure  will  probably  be  richer 
than  required,  and  one  third  or  onehulf  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  added  to  it.  Continue  to  pour 
water  on  it  while  it  comes  out  discolored. 
When  this  ceases  to  be  the  case  the  mauure 
must  be  renewed  in  the  barrel.  When  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  so  well  grown  that  the  lower  leaves 
fall  to  the  ground,  go  at  daylight  and  raise 
them  up  so  that  the  dew  on  them  will  ruu 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  cabbage.  The  fore¬ 
going  plan  of  watering  cabbage  may  seem 
tedious  and  laborious,  but  it  is  not.  A  large 
patch  can  be  watered  in  a  few  hours  and  the 
labor  is  easy.  It  i3  better  to  work  the  rows 
between  cabbages  with  a  spade  than  with  a 
hoe.  Spading  will  more  completely  destroy 
the  grass  and  weeds,  and  the  ground  will  re¬ 
tain  all  the  rain  that  falls.  One  will  not  have 
to  spade  oftener  than  once  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
whereas  if  one  uses  the  hoe  he  will  have  to  go 
over  the  ground  every  few  days. 

The  farmer  of  scanty  means  should  have  a 
garden  or  truck  patch.  As  he  will  have  to  go 
to  market  with  his  butter,  eggs  and  chickens 
every  week  or  two  in  the  Spring  or  Summer, 
be  should  always  have  vegetables  to  take 
with  him,  such  as  peas,  beans,  radishes,  lettuce, 
onions  and  early  potatoes.  To  raise  the  earliest 
Irish  potatoes  in  some  climates,  if  not  all,  they 
may  be  planted  in  November  or  tbe  last  of 
October.  They  should  be  covered  pretty 
thickly  on  top  in  the  furrow  with  leaves  or 
straw.  In  this  way  you  may  have  Irish 
potatoes  ten  days  or  two  wreeks  sooner  than  if 
planted  in  the  Spring.  If  the  farmer  of  scanty 
means  will  be  temperate,  industrious  and 
economical,  he  will  succeed  in  life  unless  he 
be  very  unfortunate.  And  if  he  makes 
yearly  accumulations  in  property  or  money, 
though  they  may  be  small,  he  will  lead  a  life 
more  happy  and  enjoyable  than  many  kings, 
potentates  or  rich  men. 

East  Tennessee. 


FARM  NOTES. 


In  the  Rural  of  January  13,  appears  a  de¬ 
scription  of  several  ways  of  training  hop  vines 
formerly  patented,  among  them  the  Collins 
method.  1  once  saw  that  tried  on  five  acres  of 
a  fifteen  acre  hop-yard,  ten  acres  being  set 
with  long  poles.  All  were  properly  trained  and 
ground  well  cultivated.  At  picking  time  the 
long  poles  bore  a  crop  of  a  thousand  pounds 
to  the  acre,  while  there  were  not  a  hundied 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  the  other  vines.  The 
evaporation  (steam)  and  heat  from  the  ground 
killed  every  blossom  on  the  vines  trained  by 
tbe  patent  method,  except  a  few  protected  by 
the  foliage.  Considering  that  hops  that  sea¬ 
son  were  50  to  60  cts.  per  pound,  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  tolerably  expensive.  From  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  in  hop  raising,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  any  one  trying  any  plan 
of  training  the  viues  that  brings  the  bearing 
arms  within  two  to  seven  feet,  of  the  ground 
will  decidedly  wish  he  hadn’t.  If  long  poles 
are  too  costly,  better  quit  hop  raising — in  the 
West  at  least. 

“Spasmodic  salting  of  stock”  is  no  doubt 
objectionable;  bat  why  salt  them  at  all  ?  Can 
any  one  tell  what  good  it  does ;  how  it  benefits 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep  to  eat  salt?  What 
would  happen  to  them  if  they  did  not  get  it  ? 
I  am  aware  that  they  like  it  after  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  taste;  and  so  they  do  sugar,  and  no 
doubt  many  other  things  seldom  given  them. 


In  “A  Chat  about  Corn”  there  is  truth  and 
sound  advioe  enough  to  fill  a  book.  Buch  ar¬ 
ticles  as  that  are  certainly  very  valuable  if 
heeded.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
so  many  farmers  will,  year  after  year,  plant 
poor  or  doubtful  seed  to  save  paying  a  little 
extra  for  first  class,  reliable  seed,  there  seems 
some  doubt  about  profitable  disposition  of  any 
lurge  amount  of  even  “  pedigreed”  seed  corn. 


Of  thirty  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  the 
past  season,  for  crop  and  experiment,  the 
most  conspicuous  failures  were  Scotch  Cham¬ 
pion,  American  Giant,  Whipple’s  and  Pal¬ 
mer’s  No.  2.  The  largest  yields  were  from 
Mammoth  Pearl,  Magnum  Bonum,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Early  Ohio  and  Burbauk.  The  last 
and  Mammoth  Pearl  are  not  first  class  in 
quality  but  fine  in  appearance  and  late  “keep¬ 
ers..”  White  Elephant  and  Queen  of  the 
Valley  yielded  a  large  amount,  but  both  rot¬ 
ted  quite  seriously,  as  did  some  older  varieties. 
The  best  very  early  potato  1  kn  >w  of  is  the  “Ek. 
tra  Early  Peachblow” — very  productive  for  so 
early  a  sort  and  of  first-rate  quality.  I  cannot 
commend  the  “  Improved  Peachblow”  when 
there  are  so  many  better  kinds. 

The  following  method  of  renewing  grape¬ 
vines  I  learned  from  an  addresH  made  by  Mr. 


A.  F.  Roffer  of  McGregor,  Iowa.  By  what¬ 
ever  plan  the  vines  have  been  trained,  when 
they  begin  to  show  marks  of  age  or  unfruit¬ 
fulness,  dig  around  the  base  of  the  vine  a  hole 
three  or  four  feet  across,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  deep,  cutting  such  surface  roots  as  are 
in  the  way,  being  careful,  however,  uot  to 
disturb  the  main  root.  Then  press  the  whole 
vine,  crown  and  all,  down  into  the  hole,  peg¬ 
ging  it  fast  to  the  bottom.  Bring  the  bearing 
wood  only  above  the  ground  in  any  position 
desired.  Fill  the  excavation.  Bet  a  pole  to 
each  vine  and  tie  the  bearing  canes  to  the 
pole.  Train  up  one  or  two  shoots  to  the  pole 
till  the  latter  part  of  August  and  then  stop 
them.  Pinch  fruit-bearing  shoots  two  leaves 
beyond  the  last  cluster  of  blossoms ;  rub  off 
suckers  and  prune  out  laterals.  When  tbe 
vine  begins  to  get  old  again  dig  around  it  and 
again  bury  all  but  the  bearing  wood.  In  this 
way  vines  may  be  kept  perpetually  young, 
vigorous  and  fruitful,  be  multiplied  to  any  de¬ 
sired  extent,  and  without  sacrificing  a  single 
bunch  of  grapes  iu  the  process.  w.  p.  w. 


farm  Ccomimij. 

EASTVIEW  FARM  NOTES. 

Fall  and  Spring  Calves:  Corn  Fodder, 
Fodder  Corn  and  Bran. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

I  find  more  profit  from  the  cows  that  come 
in  fresh  in  the  Fall  than  from  those  that  are 
fresh  in  Spring.  Not  only  does  butter  bring 
a  better  price,  but  I  think  the  cows  give  more 
milk  in  a  year  under  this  management,  for 
just  as  they  come  to  the  time  when  they 
would  naturally  begin  to  shrink  largely  in 
their  milk  they  go  on  fresh  pasture  aud  in¬ 
crease  the  flow,  while  a  cow  that  is  fresh  in  the 
Spring  begins  to  shrink  just  at  the  season  of 
failing  pastures  and  the  transition  from 
green  to  dry  feed,  and  a  great  falling-off  in 
milk  is  unavoidable. 

I  think  the  most  profitably  managed  dairy 
I  ever  visited  was  one  in  which  the  cows  were 
bred  for  September  and  October  calves, 
which  were  raised  by  hand.  Butter  was 
made  and  sold  till  May,  and  then  a  calf  was 
bought  and  put  to  each  cow,  and  after  she 
had  owned  it  the  little  thing  was  allowed  to 
run  on  the  pasture  with  her.  These  calves 
soon  began  to  eat  grass  and  did  well,  although 
they  did  not  get  a  large  amount  of  milk;  but 
they  were  in  good  condition  for  the  butcher 
by  the  time  tbe  cows  were  ready  to  dry  off. 

“  But  what  about  raising  Fall  calves  ?” 
some  oue  asks.  After  considerable  experience 
with  both,  I  prefer  them  to  Spring  calves. 
We  have  more  time  to  care  for  them;  there 
are  no  flies  to  trouble;  tbe  milk  does  not  sour, 
and  the  feeding-troughs  do  not  get  foul,  and 
if  early  taught  to  eat  a  little  grain  there  is  no 
trouble  in  keeping  them  thrifty  all  Winter. 
I  prefer  shelled  corn  to  ground  food  for 
them,  and  perhaps  the  next-best  food  is  bran 
and  oats  mixed  in  equal  parts.  I  find  they 
do  well  ou  corn  fodder  for  the  rough  feed, 
but  think  early-cut  grass  or  good  rowen 
Is  best  for  them. 

The  great  advantage  these  calves  have  over 
those  born  in  the  Spring  is  that  they  are 
w'eaued  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  every¬ 
thing  favors  a  rapid  growth.  Instead  of  six 
months  of  dry  feed,  as  is  the  case  with  Spring 
calves,  they  go  at  once  to  fresh  pasture  and 
start  into  a  vigorous  growth.  The  first  Win¬ 
ter  they  are  kept  thrifty  by  milk  feeding,  and 
by  the  second  Winter  they  are  old  enough  to 
get  along  nearly  as  well  as  fall-grown  cattle. 

I  find  corn  fodder  much  better  for  cattle 
than  fodder  corn.  By  the  latter  I  mean  corn 
which  has  been  sown  or  drilled  thickly  for 
fodder  alone.  1  find  that  the  stock  never  ap¬ 
pear  to  relish  it  as  veil,  or  eat  it  as  clean,  as 
they  do  that  from  corn  which  bos  produced 
ears.  I  think  the  mistake  is  made  of  sowing 
too  thick  by  most  persons  who  grow  fodder 
corn.  Some  years  since,  when  visiting  one 
of  o«r  most  prominent  Short-born  breeders, 
he  told  me  that  his  most  profitable  crop  was 
corn  planted  about  twice  as  thick  os  in  or¬ 
dinary  field  culture,  and  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated.  In  this  way  most  of  the  stalks  made 
small  ears,  just  suitable  for  cattle, and  the  yield 
of  corn  and  fodder  combined  made  the  crop 
worth  more  than  when  grown  for  grain  alone. 

This  kind  of  feed,  if  run  through  a  cutter, 
w  ould  be  eaten  up  almost  without  waste,  and 
would,  I  think,  furnish  a  ration  for  stock  cat¬ 
tle  on  which  they  would  thrive  well  without 
any  addition.  For  milch  oows  I  should  add 
bran,  and  for  fattening  stock  some  grain  and 
a  little  oil  meal,  or,  if  bran  was  cheap,  I 
thiuk  it  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  oil- 
meal.  Many  years’  experience  in  feeding 
bran  leads  me  to  place  a  much  higher  value 
on  it  than  most  farmers  do.  In  the  latest 
works  on  agricultural  chemistry  its  value  is 
put  at  about  two-thirds  that  of  corn;  but 
practically,  when  mixed  with  other  foods,  I 
believe  that  it  renders  them  more  digestible 
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and  is  actually  worth  more  than  corn,  pound 
for  pound,  particularly  when  we  fed  for 
milk  or  growth,  I  should  not  be  wiling  to  go 
through  a  Winter  without  it. 


EXPERIMENT  WITH  SORGHUM  SEED. 


Last  Spring  I  received  six  small  packages 
of  different  varieties  of  sorghum  seed  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  China, 
where  they  were  cultivated  only  for  the  seed 
and  fodder.  I  planted  them  May  80.  They 
ripened  from  middle  to  last  of  September. 
Two  only  of  the  six  kinds  I  think  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  this  country.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  hills  two  by  four  feet,  five  stalks  in  a 
hill.  Each  kind  was  planted  in  a  different 
field  to  prevent  mixing.  I  shelled  and  weighed 
10  hills  of  one  kind  and  the  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  95  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  raised  on 
poor,  sandy  land,  on  which  a  light  coat  of 
stable  manure  had  been  plowed  tinder.  There 
was  no  juice  in  the  stalks.  I  gave  it  the  same 
cultivation  that  I  gave  my  field  corn.  I  think 
that  ou  good,  strong  land,  with  good  culture, 
it  will  yield  125  bushels  per  acre. 

Now,  from  this  experiment  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  pay  me  to  plant 
considerable  of  this  kind  of  sorghum  on  my 
high,  dry  land  that  is  subject  to  drought 
some  seasons  when  corn  won’t  make  muck  of 
a  crop;  but  the  sorghum  will  stand  the  drought 
much  better  aud  will  make  a  fair  crop,  and 
do  for  feed  in  the  place  of  corn.  It  is  ray 
opinion  that  sorghum  raising  is  just  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  this  country.  This  season  J  expect 
to  plant  considerable  Early  Amber  and  cut  it 
up  and  feed  it  to  my  hogs,  stalks  and  all.  My 
plan  of  raising  it  is  to  plow  the  ground  early 
in  the  Spring  and  let  it  lie  until  the  last  of 
May  or  first  of  June;  then  re-plow  and  plant 
immediately.  When  it  is  up  large  enough  I 
run  the  cultivator  through  it  once;  that  is  till 
the  working  it  requires  to  make  a  good  crop 
for  feed  if  the  land  is  free  from  weeds.  W hen 
the  seed  is  in  the  dough  I  begin  cutting  and 
feeding  from  the  field,  and  continue  until 
there  are  indications  of  frost.  Then  I  cut  it 
and  put  it  in  large  shocks  and  set  some  corn¬ 
stalks  around  the  outside.  Stacked  in  this 
way  it  will  keep  sweet  in  this  latitude  until 
lata  in  December. 

I  have  constructed  a  silo  very  cheaply,  and 
find  it  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  put  the 
green  feed  in  it  than  to  cure  it  in  the  field  and 
run  the  risk  of  its  getting  spoiled  by  rains. 
After  the  ensilage  is  settled  I  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient  to  store  dry  fodder  over  it. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.  H.  c. 


MAKING  A  HOT-BED. 


Pkkhaps  most  of  our  readers  will  think  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  the  old,  old 
story  of  making  a  hot  bed,  but,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  into  whose  hands  the  Ruhal  comes 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  or  such  as  have 
not  hitherto  attempted  the  work,  we  again 
revert  briefly  to  the  subject. 

In  selecting  a  location  for  a  hot-bed,  a 
southern  exposure  with  the  protection  of  a 
hedge  or  fence  is  most  desirable.  There  are 
two  methods  for  formiug  the  bed,  the 
one  being  to  excavate  a  pit  in  which  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  to  be  put;  the  other,  to  pile  up  the 
manure  to  the  desired  bight  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  Rurmount  it  with  the  frames. 
More  labor  is  required  for  the  “pit”  method 
and  more  manure  for  the  other. 

For  the  bed,  horse  manure  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  the  fresher  it  is  the  better.  Some 
gardeners  think  that  a  mixture  of  fine  straw 
or  leaves  greatly  improves  the  bedding  for 
heating  purposes.  The  manure  should  be  hot 
when  it  is  spread  down,  as  it  will  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  heat  and  will  warm  the  soil  placed 
on  it  sooner  than  when  it  is  spread  in  partially 
cooled.  To  this  end  it  is  well  to  fork  over 
the  bedding  and  throw  it  up  into  a  conical 
pile  whore  it  may  remain  to  heat  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  its  being  put  into  the  bed. 

In  spreading  down  the  bedding  let  each 
layer  be  as  evenly  placed  as  possible.  If  the 
bed  is  below  the  surface,  line  the  pit  with 
boards  which  shall,  ou  the  front  or  south 
side,  extend  about  three  or  four  inchi's  above 
ground,  and  at  the  rear  about  10  or  12  inch¬ 
es.  After  sufficient  manure  has  been  put  in, 
and  trodden  down,  to  bring  it  to  the  requisite 
higlit,  place  the  frames  in  position  (if  the 
above  ground  system  is  adopted),  and  press 
them  down  firmly.  After  these  are  on,  add 
about  eight  or  ton  inches  more  of  fine  manure 
us  u  finish,  then  put  on  the  sashes. 

The  sashes  are  usually  made  throe  by  six 
feet,  hence  the  frume  should  bo  six  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  it  is  desired  the  bod  should  be. 
If  the  trams  is  wholly  above  ground,  the 
front  side  should  be  about  one  foot  high  aud 
the  rear  from  a  foot-and  a-half  to  two  feet, 
hashes  may  bo  purchased  at  almost  any  sash 
and  blind  factory  aud  should  always  be  made 


of  well-seasoned  wood.  The  preferable  size 
of  the  panes  of  glass  is  four  by  six  inches. 
Cross-pieces,  about  one  by  three  inches,  should 
be  nailed  to  the  frames  or  mortised  into  the 
side-boards  every  three  feet  or  so  8  part  to  act 
as  supports  for  the  sashes  and  to  strengthen 
the  frames. 

Immediately  after  the  sashes  are  put  on,  it 
is  well  to  cover  them  with  mats,  especially  if 
the  sun  dies  not  shine  much.  These  should  be 
left  ou  until  the  manure  is  well  heated,  and 
usually  the  soil  may  be  put  on  in  about  two 
days  from  the  time  the  bad  is  made.  The  soil 
should  he  light  and  rich;  leaf  mold  or  rich 
garden  soil  is  good.  This  should  be  spread  on 
to  the  depth  of  about  four  to  six  inches,  and 
after  it  becomes  warm,  say  in  two  or  three 
days,  the  seed  may  be  sown.  Make  little 
drills  crosswise  of  the  beds,  about  three  inches 
apart  and  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  deep.  In  these  sow  the  seed  quite 
thickly,  and  with  a  sand  sieve,  if  convenient, 
sift  lightly  over  the  seed  some  fine  dirt,  leav¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  bed  level,  or  nearly  so. 
When  the  seedlings  are  about  three  inches 
high,  transplant  into  rows  further  apart  so 
that  they  may  have  room  for  a  more  stocky 
growth,  and  if  there  is  still  danger  of  their 
growing  spindling,  transplant  again. 

The  temperature  of  the  bed  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  watched.  While  it  may  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  as  near  (15  de¬ 
gress  as  possible.  Such  plauts  as  cabbage  and 
cauliflowers  require  much  less  heat  than  to 
matoes,  pepper,  etc.;  hence  it  is  well,,  if  pos 
sible,  to  sow  them  in  different  beds.  Indeed, 
cabbage  plants  will  do  as  well,  if  not  better, 
in  cold  frames  (that  is,  frames  without  heat 
from  manure)  tuau  in  a  hot-bed.  Tne  young 
plants  should  have  plenty  of  air  at  the  proper 
time,  and,  where  mats  are  used,  care  must 
be  taksn  not  to  remove  the  sashes  too  soon 
after  removing  the  mats  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  An  hour  should  intervene  between 
the  removing  of  the  mats  and  the  sashes, 
while  the  plants  are  young,  to  prevent  what 
gardeners  call  “  damping  off.”  The  beds 
Bhould  be  Bprinklsd  with  tepid  water  when, 
ever  their  surface  becomes  dry,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  water  them  a  little  every  day.  Hot¬ 
beds  are  made  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
early  in  February. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


W.’s  notes,  in  a  late  Rural,  on  raising 
seedling  rhubarb  plants,  prompt  me  to  say 
that  one  will  have  to  raise  a  great  number  of 
plants  before  be  is  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
variety  as  good  as,  or  equal  to,  those  in  culti¬ 
vation  at  the  present  day.  I  have  cultivated 
several  of  the  most  promising  varieties,  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  in  the  end  I  reduced  them 
down  to  two,  viz.:  the  Linmeus  and  Victoria, 
the  Linncnos  being  the  earliest.  The  Victoria, 
however,  produces  the  largest  stalks.  I  do 
not  see  the  use  of  cultivating  a  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  when  two  will  answer  as  well. 


Rhcbarb  requires  a  very  deep  and  rich 
soil  iu  order  to  obtain  it  in  its  greatest  per¬ 
fection,  and  uo  ouo  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  stalks  a  deep,  rich  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce.  The  plants  should  be  given  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  manure  every  Autumn,  and 
this  should  be  forked  under  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  Do  not  permit  the  plants 
to  exhamt  themselves  by  running  to  seed, 
and  remove  the  flower-stalks  the  very  instant 
they  are  noticed. 

Ik  you  desire  to  obtain  some  rhubarb  early 
in  the  Spring,  before  frosts  are  goue,  procure 
two  or  three  barrels  and  place  each  over  a  good, 
strong  plant;  cover  over  and  place  around  the 
barrels  a  good  heap  of  warm  stable-manure, 
and  in  about  two  weeks  you  can  expect  a  good 
supply  of  su  ecu  lent  and  tender  rhubarb,  which 
you  will  find  to  be  much  superior  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  plants  so 
forced  must  b 3  liberally  treated  afterwards, 
in  order  that  they  receive  no  injury. 

In  the  Fall,  select  a  piece  of  ground  of 
the  required  size;  trench  it  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  or  more;  at  the  same  time  work  in  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  stable  manure.  The 
next  Spring  set  in  the  plants  four  feet  apart. 
Keep  well  cultivated,  and  do  not  gather  the 
stalks  until  the  second  year  after  planting. 
In  the  Fall  giro  a  good  mulch  of  coarse  stable 
manure  an  1  dig  it  in,  in  the  Spring. 

Yks,  Mr.  Editor,  one-third,  or  even  more, 
of  the  different  varieties  of  lettuce  might  well 
be  dropped  from  the  catalogues  of  our  seedB- 
meu;  and  in  the  list  of  beans,  peas,  lieets  and 
other  vegetables,  a  similar  reduction  might 
well  be  made. 


And  so  the  Ruhal  considers  the  Charles 
Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph,  and  Sharp¬ 
less  Strawberries  the  most  satisfactory  for 
cultivation  out  of  250  different  varieties. 
Well,  I  think  no  one  can  object  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  made  from  such  au  immense  collec¬ 


tion,  as  it  must  certainly  have  been  a  just 
one.  I  should  say,  however,  that  there  must 
have  been  but  little  difference  between  some 
of  the  varieties,  and  that  some  of  them  must 
have  been  noted  for  their  worthlessness  only. 
[True. — Eds  ]  By  the  way,  I  have  always 
said  that  I  considered  Chas  Downing  the 
best  strawberry  we  have  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  have  boen  severely  criticised  for  so 
saying;  but  I  think  so  yet,  and  I  pre-ume  the 
editor  is  inclined  to  my  opinion.  [Yes,  we 
are;  at  least  for  light  soils. — Eds.] 

By  general  cultivation,  I  mean  the  culture 
all  can  give  without  the  expenditure  of  con¬ 
siderable  time,  labor  or  money.  G  >od,  rich, 
deep  soil,  clean  cultivation,  keeping  the  fruit- 
bearing  plants  free  from  runners,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  mulch  as  booh  as  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  frozen  in  the  Autumn,  are  all  that  most 
farmers  and  others  can  afford  to  give,  aud 
whoever  will  give  the  Chas.  Downing  these 
conditions,  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  bountiful 
crop  of  fruit.  Amateurs  and  others  who  have 
the  necessary  time  and  facilities,  can  obtain 
very  satisfactory  and  pleasurable  results  from 
many  other  varieties,  if  they  will  only  give 
them  a  trial,  and  I  trust  they  will  do  so.  [  No 
doubt  there  are  many  varieties  that  in  other 
places  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  those 
we  have  named  as  best  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
— Eds  ] 

A  correspondent  asks  where  roots  or 
seeds  of  the  cannas,  mentioned  in  the  Rural 
of  Jan.  18,  can  be  obtained.  In  reply  I  would 
say  that  roots  of  most  of  them,  and  I  think 
seeds  of  all.  can  be  obtained  of  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sous,  34  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.  This  query 
should  have  been  sent  direct  to  the  Rural 
Office,  and  not  to  me;  but  I  do  not  suppose 
there  can  be  any  harm  done  by  my  answer¬ 
ing  it  here. 


If  you  desire  to  obtain  large  specimens  of 
caanas  this  season, and  have  to  stare  them  from 
seed,  the  latter  should  be  sown  immediately, 
and  as  the  seeds  possess  a  very  hard  integu¬ 
ment,  they  should  be  slightly  scratched  with 
a  file  on  one  side,  or  else  soaked  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  before  they  are  planted.  Sow 
them  thinly  in  a  well  drained  pot  or  pan  of 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  then  place  in  a  warm, 
light,  moist  situation,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  handle,  pot  them 
off  into  three  or  four-inch  pots,  and  keep  them 
contin  ually  growing  until  they  are  planted 
out  in  the  open  air.  Chas.  E  Parnell. 


Pmnolofjical. 


FOUR  RUSSETS. 


T,  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

There  is  a  considerable  confusion  among 
orchardists  in  regard  to  russet  apples.  Be¬ 
sides  the  innumerable  local  seedlings  that  go 
by  the  name  of  “Golden  Russets,”  there  are 
four  varieties  that  are  standard  aud  well- 
known,  yet  often  confused. 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  RUSSET. 

Synonyms:  Sheep’s-nose,  Bullock’s  Pippin. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  apples  for  the  des¬ 
sert  that  is  kaown.  Downing  truly  says  that 
its  flesh  more  resembles  a  buttery  pear  than 
an  apple.  It  is  very  often  confounded,  even 
by  writers  (see  Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book', 
with  the  next-named  sort,  Hunt’s  Russet, 
which  is  nevertheless  quite  distinct,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  its  red  cheek.  The  American 
Golden  Russet  is  of  wide  distribution,  E«st 
and  West,  but  is  not  perfectly  hardy  far 
north.  Yet  it  is  grown  on  the  islands  at  the 
north  end  of  Like  Champlain,  and  highly 
valued  there.  The  fruit  is  below  medium 
size,  roundish-omfe,  dull  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  a  very  thin  russet.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild,  rich,  spicy 
flavor.  Season  in  New  York,  Octot»er  to 
January.  Keeps  better  in  New  England.  The 
tree  is  of  erect  growth,  leaves  sharply  serrate. 

HUNT’8  RUSSET. 

Synonyms:  Golden  Russet,  of  Mass.,  Fay’s 
Russet,  Russet  Pearmaiu. — This  apple  origin 
ated  in  C  raeord,  Mass. ,  200  years  ago.  I .  is 
medium  in  size,  roundish  oblate,  conic.  Skin 
golden  russet,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh,  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  tender,  rich,  mild,  sweet,  sub- 
acid.  Season,  in  Massachusetts,  January  to 
April.  This  russet  is  highly  esteemed  wh  -re 
known,  though  not  very  widely  distributed. 
It  is  a  better  keeper  than  the  preceding.  The 
tree  is  vigorous,  upright,  and  productive.  It 
succeeds  at  least  as  far  north  as  Southern 
Maine,  whsre,  however,  they  hive  a  marine 
climate,  and  Winters  not  too  severe  for  the 
peach. 

GOLDEN  RUSSET  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Synonyms:  English  Russet,  English  Golden 
Russet.— This  is  an  old  English  apple,  but 
first  became  widely  known  in  this  country, 
aud  popular  as  a  market  apple,  when  grown 
on  the  rich,  fresh  soils  of  Western  New  York, 


soon  after  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the 
State.  The  tree  is  thrifty,  spreading,  and 
rather  irregular,  forming  a  bushy  head  that 
needs  rather  severe  pruning.  The  young 
shoots  distingush  this  variety  from  the  other 
three,  being  slender,  of  a  dull,  reddish  brown, 
slightly  downy,  with  numerous  small  white 
dots.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  hardiest  of 
these  russets,  succeeding  well  in  the  highlands 
of  Northern  Vermont.  It  is  also  generally 
the  smallest,  and  quite  inferior  to  either  of 
the  preceding  in  quality.  It  requires  rich 
soil,  or  heavy  manuring,  to  give  it  a  value  as 
a  market  apple.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  but 
ought  to  be  kept  in  headed  barrels  and  a  very 
cool  place,  to  prevent  shriveling.  Fruit, 
medium  or  below  in  size,  roundish  or  round¬ 
ish-oblate  no t  conic.  Skin  very  rough.  Color 
dull  yellow,  with  heavy  russet  coat,  and  often 
bronzed  (but  not  red)  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  whit¬ 
ish  yellow,  fine-grained  and  compact ;  flavor 
a  mild  sub-acid.  December  to  March,  in  New 
York,  but  keeps  late  in  the  Spring,  in  New 
England,  when  properly  cared  for. 

ENGLISH  RUSSET. 

Synonym;  Poughkeepsie  Russet.  The  lasfc- 
□amed  is  an  English  apple  with  an  American 
name.  This  one  is  probably  a  native  fruit, 
though  called  “English.”  It  is  a  valuable, 
long-keeping  variety,  and  has  been  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  for  market,  though  more 
lately  supplanted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  larger  Roxbury  Russet.  As  grown  in 
Southern  New  York  it  is  not  fit  for  use  unti 
February,  and  may  be  kept  the  year  round, 
says  J.  J.  Thomas.  The  tree  grows  very 
straight,  forming  an  upright  head,  with 
smooth,  reddish  brown  shoots.  The  fruit  is 
of  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly  oonical, 
and  very  regularly  formed.  Skin  pale,  green¬ 
ish  yellow,  about  two-thirds  covered  with 
russet,  which  is  thickest  near  the  stalk.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  mild,  sub-acid  flavor  The  quality  of 
this  apple  is  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  therefore  it  is  the  least  desirable 
as  a  dessert  apple  of  all  the  four. 

There  is  In  the  West  another  “Golden  Rus¬ 
set,”  known  as  the  Egyptian  or  Bagby  Russet 
of  Southern  Illinois;  a  good  keeper  and  of 
very  good  qiality,  sometimes  regarded  as 
even  “  best."  Though  not  much  disseminated 
eastward,  this  apple,  baing  of  a  like  size  and 
somewhat  similar  appearance,  may  be  some¬ 
times  confounded  with  the  above  named.  The 
tree  is  an  erect,  symmetrical  grower,  with  a 
round  head.  The  shoots  are  of  a  grayish-red¬ 
dish  brown,  a  little  downy.  Size,  medium. 
Fruit  roundish,  approaching  conical,  slightly 
ribbed.  Color  golden  brown,  netted  and 
patched  with  russet  over  haif  or  two- thirds  of 
its  surface,  often  with  a  cheek  of  crimson  or 
fawn  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender 
juicy,  rich,  slightly  aromatic,  pleasant  sub¬ 
acid.  Season  in  Illinois,  December  to  March. 
Warder  describes  an  “English  Russet”  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  one  above  mentioned,  large  and 
not  a  long- keeper. 


The  Kieft'er  Pear— Preventing  Blight. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles 
in  the  Rural  regarding  the  Kieffer  Pear. 
Three  years  ago  I  bought  trees  of  Kieffer 
from  so-called  headquarters  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  first  year  after  planting  they  blighted. 
In  view  of  the  variety  of  experiences  with 
this  pear,  the  query  suggests  itself  to  me— If 
the  original  Kieffer  tree  has  never  blighted, 
has  not  the  blight  disease  infected  the  young 
stock  by  reason  of  being  worked  upon  dis¬ 
eased  seedlings!  Cannot  the  health  of  the 
original  tree  be  fully  maintained  in  young 
stock  by  rooting  cuttings  direct  from  the 
original  tree  !  Would  this  process  of  propa¬ 
gation  be  any  specific  against  blight  l  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Le  Conte  Pear  is  largely  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings.  Does  it  also  blight  ? 

Bloomington,  111.  v.  s.  p. 


<ri)£  p<mLlnj  Uarfr. 


A  CONVENIENT  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


It  is  very  essential  that  fowls  should  be 
housed  in  a  warm  place,  have  plenty  of  light 
and  plenty  of  warm,  nourishing  feed  to  do 
well  in  Winter.  Not  having  good  accommo¬ 
dations  for  our  fowls,  we  built  a  poultry 
house  we  like  very  much  and  think  very  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  10  by  18  feet  and  divided  into 
three  compartments.  The  first  one  is  for 
hatching;  the  second  for  laying  and  feeding, 
and  the  third  for  roosting.  Between  the  first 
and  second  rooms  are  placed  two  rows  of 
boxes  for  nests.  These  boxes  are  made  with 
a  slide  that  fits  either  side,  but  is  kept  ou  the 
side  of  room  No.  1  nearly  the  whole  time, 
thus  maklug  the  nests  open  into  room  No.  2, 
although  the  eggs  can  be  gathered  from  the 
first  room  by  lifting  the  slide.  When  a  hen 
wishes  to  sit  we  place  the  slide  on  the  other 
side,  aud  the  nest  is  in  No.  i  where  the  other 
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experienced  in  procuring  seeds  of  new  and 
rare  kinds,  as  well  as  the  trouble  and  risk 
attendant  upon  transporting  either  seeds  or 
plants  of  some  kinds  from  distant  lands,  we 
are  forced  to  resort  to  other  means  of  multi¬ 
plying  plants.  Loudou  gives  the  following 
methods  of  propagation  in  his  Arboretum 
Britanicum: 

A.  Natural  methods:  by  seeds,  by  side  suck¬ 
ers  or  root  suckers,  by  stolon*  both  surface 
and  underground;  to  which  he  might  have 
added  by  natural  and  accidental  layers. 

B.  Artificial  methods;  or  propagation  by 
seeds,  suckers,  cuttings,  layers,  ringing,  bud¬ 
ding,  grafting,  inarching. 

a.  By  seeds:  their  ripening,  gathering, 
keeping,  preparation  for  sowing,  time  of  sow 
ing,  soil  and  situation,  must  all  be  observed. 

b.  By  suckers:  those  which  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  stock  and  those  which  come  from 
the  roots.  The  time  of  separation,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  all  will  need  to  be  considered. 

c  By  division:  low-growing,  many-stemmed 
shrubs  that  can  be  takeu  up  bodily  and 
divided  into  many  separate  plants,  illustrate 
this  method  of  propagation,  or  rather  of  mul¬ 
tiplication. 

d.  By  cuttings:  taken  from  shoots  or 
branches,  even  from  the  trunks  of  trees  (as 
the  olive),  from  roots,  from  buds  or  single 
eyes,  with  pieces  of  wood  attached,  by  leaves 
with  a  bud  in  the  axil,  (yes,  and  in  some 
species,  by  leaves  alone,  without  buds).  In 
all  these  the  season,  soil,  temperature  and 
other  conditions  must  be  favorable. 

e.  By  layers:  of  old  wood  and  of  young 
wood,  and  with  different  methods  of  cutting 
or  twisting  them,  the  season,  the  time  for 
separating  them,  sooner  or  later  from  the 
mother  plant,  need  to  be  observed  and  noted. 

/.  By  ringing:  with  application  of  soil  or 
of  moss  to  receive  the  roots,  with  or  without 
a  continuous  application  of  water,  and  their 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  TRAINING  THE 
GKAPE-VTNE. 


Here  is  our  new  plan  of  training  the  grape 
vine.  Grape  posts  five  and-a-half  feet  high  are 
set  in  the  usual  manner,  the  tops  being  spotted 
on  one  side  upon  which  boards,  five  or  six 
inches  wide  and  three  feet  long,  are  uailed- 
representing  a  cross.  On  the  top  of  these 
boards  are  stretched  three  wires,  one  on 
either  end  and  one  in  the  center,  and  when 
done  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  pole  cross, 
bar  and  three  telegraph  wires. 

We  think  it  better  to  plant  the  vine  close  to 
the  post,  and  tie  those  planted  between  the 
posts  directly  to  the  wires.  In  this  way  the 
whole  space  between  the  vines  is  unobstructed 
for  the  passage  of  a  team.  A  long  string  can 
be  used  for  the  middle  vines  when  small.  A 
branch  is  trained  off  from  the  top  of  ihe  main 
trunk  over  the  upper  side  of  each  wire,  which 
may  be  pruned  in  the  Fall  to  any  desired 
length.  They  may  be  cut  euough  longer  to 
contain  the  same  number  of  buds  that  are  left 
on  the  four  arms  of  vines  trained  according  to 
the  Kniffen  system.  The  vines  Bhould  all  run 
in  one  direction  to  avoid  tangling.  But  few 
branches  will  get  off  or  hang  from  the  side  of 
this  trellis,  as  the  vines  will  cling  to  the  near¬ 
est  object,  and,  if  desired,  these  few  can  easily 
be  thrown  over  the  top. 

The  advantages,  as  we  have  found  them, 
are; — The  clusters  hang  below  the  wire,  not 
tangled  with  the  wood  and  foliage,  as  in  all 
other  systems,  and  in  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  dry  off  quickly  in  the  morning,  which 
protects  the  bloom  and  prevents  rot.  Birds 
seldom  creep  down  through  the  foliage  to  in- 
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hens  cannot  lay  in  with  her  or  disturb  her.  A 
box  of  dust  and  plenty  of  food  aud  water  are 
kept  in  this  room  during  the  sitting  season. 
The  hens  hatch  more  chickens  and  do  better 
than  they  would  if  left  with  the  other  fowls. 
The  third,  or  last,  room  is  used  excl  usively 
for  roosting  and  is  larger  than  the  other 
rooms:  it  is  divided  from  No.  2  by  pickets  or 
slats.  On  one  side  is  a  small  door  through 
which  the  fowls  can  pass  into  the  yard. 
There  is  also  a  slide  in  the  floor  through  which 
the  manure  can  be  dropped  when  the  room 
needs  cleaning.  There  are  six  windows  in 
the  house  and  each  one  is  protected  by  wires. 
Oar  fowls  are  mostly  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
we  find  that  plenty  of  sour  milk  and  warm 
feed  cause  them  to  lay  more  eggs.  d  d, 
Eddytown,  N.  Y. 


^Irboriodiiirai. 


FORESTRY  NO.  33. 


No.  1— Part  1. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Planting  seeds,  cuttings— Layers—  The  Dib¬ 
ble  and  Trowel— The  Spade— Propagation 
— Loudon's  Methods. 

PLANTING  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

The  thorough  preparation  of  the  plot  hav¬ 
ing  been  thus  provided  for,  we  may  now  give 
some  directions  as  to  the  next  procedure, 
that  of  stocking  the  ground  with  plants. 
This  may  be  done  by  committing  the  seeds 
at  once  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  to 
grow  as  in  the  case  of  species  that  are  hardy 
and  which  will  make  a  pretty  vigorous 
growth  in  one  season.  Other  free-growing 
kinds  of  trees  that  emit  roots  readily  may  be 
set  as  cuttings  at  once  in  the  nursery  rows; 
others  are  best  multiplied  by  bending  the 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  of  these,  the 
rooted  layers  are  now  set  out  in  rows  to  be 
nursed  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  set 
in  the  plantation.  The  most  of  the  nursery 
ground,  however,  will  have  to  be  planted 
with  little  seedling  trees  that  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  cared  for  in  the  seed- beds  that  will 
be  further  described  at  a  later  period.  When 
thus  set  in  the  nursery  the  seeds,  cuttings  or 
plants  are  placed  rather  closely  together,  the 
ro  ws  being  usually  from  three  to  four  feet  wide 
and  the  several  plants  from  six  to  sixteen  or 
more  inches  apart  in  the  row9,  according  to 
the  character  of  their  growth,  as  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  rows  straight, 
hence  the  garden  line  may  be  called  Into 
requisition  for  planting.  A  slight  excavar 
tion  is  made  beside  the  line  for  the  reception 
of  the  seeds:  this  may  be  made  with  a  hoe 
corner,  one,  two,  or  three  inches  deep,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  seeds.  The 
cuttings  are  inserted  into  a  slit  made  by  the 
spade,  or  they  can  be  set  with  a  trowel  or  a 
dibble.  Rooted  layers  and  seedlings  may 
need  the  excavation  of  a  small  ditch  or  fur¬ 
row  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  their 
roots.  In  planting  these  last  care  must  be 
taken  to  bring  the  fresh  mellow  soil  into  close 
contact  with  the  base  of  the  cuttings  or  with 
the  roots  of  the  seedlings,  and  this  should  be 
formed  by  pressure  from  the  foot,  after  which 
a  little  fresh  earth  may  be  drawn  to  the  row. 
When  the  seeds  are  covered  the  earth  may  be 
pressed  upon  them  by  using  a  light  roller  or 
by  the  foot.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  draw 
the  earth  into  a  little  ridge  directly  over  the 
seeds,  which  insures  the  retention  of  moisture 
until  germination  begins,  when  the  careful 
raking  down  of  the  ridge  breaks  the  crust 
which  may  have  formed  on  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroys  the  first  crop  of 
weed9  from  the  row  and  enables  the  seedlings 
to  rise  to  the  light  and  air,  soon  after  which 
the  cultivator  may  be  run  in  the  interspaces. 

The  use  of  the  line,  though  recommended, 
is  not  necessary  in  well  prepared  soil,  as  the 
corn  marker  or  a  small  plow  will  make  a 
suffl ;  ient  furrow  for  most  seeds,  and  will 
guide  the  setting  of  outtings  and  small  plants. 
In  planting  with  the  spade  the  cleft  made  to 
receive  the  sets  may  be  closed  and  firmed 
sufficiently  by  reversing  the  tool  when  it  is 
withdrawn,  and  again  inserting  it  a  few 
inches  off  and  sending  it  home,  then  drawing 
the  handle  towards  the  operator.  With  a  boy 
to  set  the  plant  or  cutting  this  requires  but 
two  motions  of  tbe  spade  for  each  of  the 
plants.  In  planting  out  small  seedlings  that 
have  simple,  undivided  roots,  or  where  these 
have  been  trimmed,  and  for  setting  cuttings 
in  the  nursery  row,  the  line  and  dibble  will  be 
found  convenient.  An  opening  is  made  with 
the  dibble,  and  the  catting  is  inserted  so  that 
but  one  or  two  buds  will  appear  above  the 
surface,  then  a  second  Insertion  of  the  dibble 
enables  the  planter  to  compress  the  earth 
about  the  base  of  the  cutting  or  plant,  and 
makes  it  firm,  which  greatly  enhances  its 
safety  and  encourages  the  formation  of 
new  roots. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  sometimes 


after  treatment,  to  which  Mr.  Jenkins  Adda, 

“  simple  ringing  in  the  Spring,  without  any 
application,  but  merely  to  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  callas  at  the  point  of  ringing; 
when  the  shoots  have  well  started  the  branch 
is  divided  at  these  points,  and  the  sections 
are  placed  in  the  ground  like  cuttings,  with  toe 
points  of  the  young  shoots  alone  projecting.” 

g.  By  budding  on  other  plants:  success  will 
depend  upon  the  analogy  between  the  plants, 
their  condition  as  to  activity,  the  season  and 
the  mode  of  performing  the  operation. 

h.  By  budding  iu  the  Boil:  leaves  with  buds 
in  their  axils,  both  deciduous  and  evergreens, 
and  also  buds  without  leaves,  cut  with  a 
small  portion  of  wood,  young  or  old,  will 
produce  plants.  Buds  iu  the  roots  of  many 
species  are  also  used  in  propagation. 

t.  By  grafting:  this  is  practiced  under  the 
same  regulations  as  budding. 

j.  By  inarching:  here  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  have  to  be  kept  in  view  as  in  budding 
and  grafting.  This  process  is  often  called 
grafting  by  approach. 


Jure  the  grapes,  and  they  cannot  rest  on  the 
wing  on  the  under  side  to  do  so. 

If  the  grapes  are  not  cut  until  after  frost  the 
foliage  protects  the  stems  from  becoming 
weakened  by  it,  and  we  have  discovered  this 
year  that  the  foliage  remains  green  longer  on 
these  trellises  than  on  vines  trained  according 
to  the  aide  plan.  On  vines  trained  in  accord 
ance  with  all  the  other  systems  there  are  from 
four  to  five  feet  of  foliage  thrown  to  the 
wind;  in  this  only  about  one  foot.  Then, 
again,  the  wind  is  allowed  to  pass  under  and 
over  the  trellis,  and  consequently  it  will 
stand  double  the  pressure  withstood  by  other 
systems  without  being  b.own  down. 

We  calculate  it  will  cost  $10  per  acre 
for  a  season  for  hoeing  under  the  wires 
in  the  ordinary  way;  on  this  plan  the 
vineyard  is  cultivated  both  ways  with  a  team 
and  a  slow  workman  can  keep  up  in  hoeing 
the  little  spots  left  around  the  vines  and  posts. 
The  setting  of  the  vines  10  feet  apart  would 
allow  about  six  feet  for  air  and  light  between 
tbe  arbors,  and  if  the  practice  of  growing 


vegetables  and  strawberries  between  the  rows 
is  continued,  there  is  sufficient  light  and  much 
more  air  than  in  the  old  system. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  new  hanging- 
down  system  which  is  being  practiced  here  to 
some  extent— which  is  to  allow  the  ends  of  the 
annual  growths  to  hang  towards  and  on  the 
ground— it  can  be  done  more  effectually  from 
these  upper  wires  than  on  the  plan  of 
stretching  one  wire  along  the  top  of  the  posts 
as  that  shuts  the  fruit  from  tbe  air  on  each  side. 

We  find  that  the  grapes  are  protected  above 
by  the  foliage  during  hail-stormH.whileonside 
trellises  they  have  been  frequently  ruined, and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  fruit  is  all  ripened  in 
the  shade  as  no  grapes  ever  ripen  so  early  and 
perfectly  in  the  sun.  A.  J.  Caywood. 


GREEN-HOUSE  SPRINKLINGS. 


How  the  fable  of  the  b'lys  and  frogs  applies 
to  I  he  many  walks  of  life]  Here,  to-day,  it  is 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  tbe  sight 
of  our  little  collection  of  plants;  watering 
that  is  just  enough  for  one  is  too  much  for 
another,  but  smoke  is  the  cause  of  much  grief 
to-day;  for  yesterday  the  florist  put  some 
'tobacco  on  a  pan  of  hot  coals  and  shut  the 
door;  no  trace  of  living  vermin  can  be  found : 
the  roses  are  as  fresh  as  in  June:  so  are  many 
other  things,  but  the  leaves  of  the  cinerarias 
and  heliotropes  are  curled  and  withered,  while 
those  of  some  double  white  petunias  are 
blotched  and  scorched.  Sport  to  roses,  death 
to  heliotropes,  and  that  is  one  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  mixed  collection  in  a  small  glass 
house.  We  tried  the  plan  of  boiling  tobacco 
and  fumigating  by  evaporation,  but  it  did  not 
work,  aud  the  constant  smell  of  stewing  to¬ 
bacco  was  very  unpleasant.  The  rosea  are 
seuding  out  new  shoots  and  we  only  want  the 
strong  sunshine  to  have  plenty  of  flowers. 
Primroses  bloom  well,  but  several  of  ours  have 
dropped  off  after  coming  into  flower;  yet 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  too  much  water.  I 
find  carnations  very  satisfactory;  they  stand 
an  uneven  temperature  better  than  most 
things,  are  hardy  and  constant  in  bloom,  the 
flowers  being  showy  and  remaining  long  in 
blossom.  The  Yellow  Jessamine  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  with  me,  the  long  sprays  of  bright 
flowers  are  fragrant  and  pretty,  though  they 
do  not  last  long  but  drop  their  gold  all  over 
the  floor  of  the  green-house,  to  the  delight  of 
the  children  who  carefully  gather  them  up. 
The  daisies  are  blooming  with  us,  strong  and 
sturdy,  and  mignonette  has  the  same  growth. 
But  the  pansies  and  violets  utterly  refuse  to 
bloom,  and  noamountof  coaxing  brings  even 
a  bud  to  sight.  It  is  a  pity  for  these  are  our 
favorites.  Annie  L  Jack. 


Sachins. 


NEBRASKA  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 


Winter  Meeting, 

(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  increasing  interest  in  fruit  and  forest 
growing  brought  together  the  representative 
men  of  Nebraska  at  tbe  State  capital,  and 
the  meeting  which  has  been  in  session  three 
days  has  been  the  largest  ever  held  here.  Re¬ 
ports  were  received  from  different  sections 
showing  large  crops  of  grapes,  mostly  Con¬ 
cord;  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  grow¬ 
ing  better  varieties.  Snyder  Blackberries; 
Tamer,  Gregg  and  Black  cap  Raspberries 
have  grown  full  crops.  Strawberries  bore 
well,  encouraging  large  planting.  Apples 
have  generally  escaped  the  codling  moth 
and  are  of  flue  quality,  bringing  a  good  price, 
but  the  quantity  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
one^tenth  of  the  home  demand.  At  the  meet 
ing  100  plates  of  the  finest  Winter  apples  were 
exhibited,  some  from  the  southern  counties 
and  some  from  the  uorthern  part  of  the  State, 
all  alike  attractive  in  appearance  and  of  rich 
flavor.  The  following  well  known  varietien 
were  prominent:  Wine  Sap,  Jonathan,  Do 
rainie,  Ben  Davis,  Rawle’s  Janet,  Willow 
Twig,  Swaar,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Yellow  Bell 
flower,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Smokehouse, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Romanite,  Ortley,  Rome 
Beauty,  T  til  man,  Ramadell  aud  Bentley’s 
Sweets,  8eek-no-Further,  Milam,  etc. 

Reports  showed  very  large  forest  planting 
the  paat  year,  and  the  trees  everywhere  had 
made  a  successful  growth.  The  trees  were 
mostly  soft-wooded  varieties — poplars,  wil 
lows,  etc. — which  are  the  pioneers  and  furnish 
early  protection  and  fuel.  The  western  por 
tion  of  the  State  is  combining  stock  with 
grain  growing  and  the  farmers  are  all  plant¬ 
ing  groves  for  protection  for  cattle  and  6heep. 
The  older  planters  have  ceased  planting  cot¬ 
tonwood  and  are  giving  attention  to  walnut, 
ash,  uatalpa,  black  cherry,  oaks  and  hick¬ 
ories,  all  of  which  succeed  well.  Some  early 
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planters  report  that  they  have  commenced 
thinning  their  walnuts  with  a  profitable  re¬ 
turn  of  posts,  and  leaving  300  trees  t '  the  acre 
to  grow  to  manufacturing  size.  White  Wil¬ 
low  maintains  Its  popularity  for  wind-breaks 
which  can  be  grown  to  12  feet  in  three  years 
and  with  one  wire  attached  form  a  perfect 
fence  and  protection  from  storms. 

Twig  blight  and  all  its  theories  down  to  elec¬ 
trical  influence  were  discussed,  but  no  one  could 
give  either  cause  or  remedy.  Hedges,  which  are 
prospering,  received  proper  attention.  The 
introduction  of  Rocky  Mountain  evergreen®, 
which  have  succeeded  well  here,  was  recom¬ 
mended.  One  exhibitor  showed  several  quarts 
of  persimmons.  He  has  quite  a  number  of 
trees  which  bear  full  crops  every  year.  He 
also  exhibited  a  quart  of  hard-shelled  almonds 
grown  from  trees  grafted  on  the  peach.  Both 
these  were  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a 
healthy  condition  of  finances,  and  the  fruit¬ 
growers  reported  the  trees  full  of  buds  for  a 
coming  crop,  and  these  two  conditions  prom¬ 
ise  a  great  exhibition  in  1883. 

Hou  James  Barnard,  of  Table  Rock,  who 
is  oue  of  the  m  >st  successful  fruit-growers  in 
the  State,  was  elected  President,  and  J.  F. 
Allan,  who  has  been  prominent  for  years  in 
forestry.  Secretary. 


A  NEW  PLANT  LOUSE. 


During  the  past  Summer  and  Autumn,  I 
have  referred  several  times,  in  the  Bee  Jour¬ 
nals,  to  a  large  plant  louse  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  is  uudescribed.  This  louse  attacks 
the  sycamore.  It  secretes  an  abundance  of 
nectar  which  attracts  the  bees  and  other 
hymenopteroos  and  sweet  loving  insects  in 
great  numbers.  This  sweet  substance  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  fungus  which  blackens  the 
leaves,  branches  and  trunk.  ThiB  fungus  is 
often  observed  on  other  trees  similarly  at¬ 
tacked,  as  the  beech,  tulip,  linden,  etc.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  this  insect  i'b  the  fact 
that  it  has  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  the 
past  season,  though  previously  so  scarce  as  to 
attract  little  or  no  attention .  This  peculiarity 
which  seems  so  strange  and  inexplicable  is 
not  confined,  however,  to  this  insect. 


Louse  With  Wings— Fig.  72. 


The  male  (Fig.  72)  expands  more  than  one- 
half  inch  (14  m  m)  and  is  one- fifth  of  an  inch  (5 
m  m)  long.  The  egg-producing  female  (Fig, 
73)  is  one-third  of  an  inch  (8  m  m)  long.  The 
eggs  are  orange  in  color,  and  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  (2  m  m)  in  length.  These 


Wingless  Louse— Fig.  73. 


eggs  were  deposited  in  immense  numbers.  The 
color  of  the  lice  is  dark  gray.  The  nectaries 
are  short,  as  is  true  of  all  the  lice  of  this 
genus,  Lachnus. 

Our  larches  aud  willows  are  seriously 
attacked  (a  certain  years  by  species  of  Lach- 
nns,  and  very  likely  the  next  year  very  few 
of  the  lioe  will  bo  found.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  Sycamore  Lachnus  will  not 
be  so  very  common  next  year.  In  Indiana 
and  Ohio  it  furnished  the  past  Autumn  to  the 
bees  no  slight  amount  of  stores.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Ag.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

— - - 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


C.  V.  RILEY. 

Phylloxera  Laws. — Belgium  has  lately 
entered  the  list  of  States  which  have  adopted 
the  rules  of  the  International  Convention  of 
Herne,  relative  to  the  prevention  of  phyllox 
era  ravages.  These  rules  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation  and  transit  through  Belgium  of 


vines,  cuttings,  etc.  from  infested  districts, 
but  allow  their  transportation  from  non-in- 
fested  districts,  subject  to  special  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Im¬ 
portation  of  garden  produce,  cereals,  fruit 
and  cat  flowers  is  not  affected  by  these  rules, 
but  all  other  plants,  shrubs  and  vegetables 
can  only  bo  admitted  through  the  custom¬ 
houses  and  upon  very  stringent  specified 
conditions. 

Diseases  of  the  Chinch  Bug.— Professor 
Forbes,  in  a  recent  communication  to  a  Wes¬ 
tern  agricultural  paper,  gives  some  particu¬ 
lars  in  regard  to  the  two  fungus  parasites 
which  be  and  Professor  Popenoe  observed  In¬ 
festing  the  chinch  bug.  The  white,  cottony 
substance  which  fastens  the  chinch  bugs  to 
leaves  and  stalks,  proved,  upon  investigation, 
to  be  similar  in  character  to  that  which  so 
commonly  efestroys  house  flies,  and  Professor 
Burrill  declared  it  to  belong  to  the  same  genus 
(Entomophtbora  or  Empasa)  but  probably 
cons  ituting  a  different  species.  The  bac¬ 
terium  parasite  was  successfully  cultivated 
by  Professor  Forbes  in  beef  broth  and  lately 
described  by  Professor  Burrill  as  Micrococcus 
iusectorum.  It  is  allied  to  the  Microccus 
which  Pasteur  found  to  be  the  cau®e  of  the 
destructive  disease  of  silkworms  in  France.  I 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  practical  experiments  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Forbbs  promises  to  make  this  season 
with  this  parasite. 


Fostering  the  Study  of  Economic  En¬ 
tomology — France  does  more  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  economic  entomology  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  country  whose  main  source  of 
revenue,  the  grape-vine,  is  so  dangerously 
threatened  by  the  phylloxera,  and  which  de¬ 
rives  so  much  wealth  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  silkworm.  The  latest  step  is,  as  we  learn, 
the  donation  of  a  plot  of  land  by  the  city 
authorities  of  Paris  for  a  school  of  “insect¬ 
ology”  (to  literally  translate  the  bastard  term 
that  has  of  late  come  into  nse  there)  to  be 
founded  by  the  8iciet£  Centrale  d’Agricul- 
ture  et  d’Insectologie.  An  experimental 
apiary,  a  silk  nursery  and  a  mulberry  plan¬ 
tation  have  already  been  or  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  connection  with  this  school,  while 
a  museum  of  useful  and  noxious  insects,  of 
insectivorous  animals  etc. ,  will  help  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  lectures  to  be  held  in  the  new  school. 


Smplntttnls,  &c. 

THE  BEST  IMPLEMENTS. 


I  MUST  sympathize  with  Mr.  D.  E.  Stevens, 
of  Kansas,  who  in  the  Rural  of  December 
80,  asks  why  the  names  of  the  sulky  plows 
mentioned  by  correspondents  of  the  Rural 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  in  its  columns, 
and  I  admitthat  his  striclures,  which  apply  to 
all  respectable  agricultural  papers,  are  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  How  comes  it  that  the  best 
agricultural  papers  in  the  land  cannot — 
honestly  and  usefully — advise  as  to  the  real 
comparative  value  of  agricultural  implements 
offered  in  the  market,  every  day  and  every¬ 
where  l  Who,  to  save  his  life,  could  honestly 
and  conscientiously  say  which  is  the  best 
sulky  plow  offered  for  sale  I  Who  has,  or 
have,  made  the  necessary  comparative  tests, 
scientific  and  practical,  in  order  to  solve  such 
problems  I  It  strikes  me  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  North  America — throwing 
in  Canada — are  of  snch  importance  that  lend¬ 
ing  agricultural  journalists  should  have  at 
their  command  some  authoritative  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  Mr.  Btevens’s  query,  and 
to  all  questions  of  a  similar  nature. 

We  have,  yearly,  innumerable  fairs — Inter¬ 
national  Fairs,  National  Fairs.  State  Fairs, 
District,  County  or  Township  Fairs— where, 
generally,  any  number  of  prizes  are  offered 
for  agricultural  implements,  and  yet,  where 
or  when  have  we,  in  America,  thoroughly 
scientific  and  practical  tests  of  such  imple¬ 
ments  as  should  be  in  daily  use  by  farmers 
all  over  the  land  f 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  8ociety  of  England’s  in¬ 
valuable  work  has  been,  for  many  years, 
the  thorough  teat  of  agricultural  implements. 
These  tests,  when  necessary,  are  continued 
from  year  to  year  under  the  very  best  author¬ 
ity  in  Europe,  and  the  decisions  bear  such 
weight  that  they  are  accepted,  generally,  on 
all  sides.  The  subdivision  of  labor  is  such 
that,  in  about  five  years,  all  classes  of  useful 
implements  have  been  tested  thoroughly  and 
publicly  reported  upon. 

Why  should  we  not  unite  in  America  and 
organize  a  thorough,  national  test  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  under  the  best  possible 
management  ?  Why  should  we  not,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  work  with  a  will  towards 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  every  farmer 
iu  the  land  is  directly  interested  In  having 
solved  1  Might  not  agricultural  writers  in 


America  take  up  this  subject  of  thorough 
tests  for  all  useful  implements,  and  keep  it 
stirring  until  some  proper  solution  be  obtai  ned  ? 

Montreal,  Canada.  Ed.  A.  Barnard. 

[We  have  tested  many  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  have  presented  our  reports.  It  is 
not  just  that  any  one  who  has  tested  a  plow 
or  so  should  praise  it  as  the  best  of  all. — Eds.] 


ifctiscfllanttms. 


Paint  for  Roofs. 

Here  in  the  West  people  have  been  using 
for  this  purpose  what  we  call  paint,  that  has 
given  the  very  best  satisfaction.  It  is  made 
as  follows:  One  barrel  or  42  gallons  of  coal 
tar,  20  pounds  of  water  lime,  commonly  called 
hydraulic  cement;  15  pounds  of  alabastine 
and  10  pounds  of  yellow  ochre.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  very  best  roof  paints  that  is  in  ex¬ 
istence;  it  i3  cl  eap  and  durable.  I  have 
known  it  to  be  put  on  to  shingle  roofs  when 
the  shingles  were  all  curled  up  by  the  hot  sun- 
and  in  24  hours  after  it  had  been  applied  the 
shingles  were  all  straightened  out  as  nicely  as 
if  they  were  new.  The  process  of  putting  it 
on  is  very  simple.  We  make  a  rope  ladder 
with  steps  made  of  inch  pine  boards,  strips 
12  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  with  holes  in 
the  ends  to  pass  the  rope  through,  knots  being 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  strips  to  h'  Id  the 
ladder  the  proper  distance  apart.  Put  small 
loops  on  the  end  of  the  ropes  to  hook  under 
the  shingles  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  roof; 
then  take  a  large  whitewash  brush,  stand  on 
the  ladder  and  put  on  the  paint.  The  bucket 
that  holds  the  paint  has  two  legs  at  one  side  to 
hold  it  level  on  the  roof.  w.  H.  L. 

Stonington,  Ill. 

- - ♦♦♦ - 

Boys  vs.  Thermometers. 

What  a  difference  a  thermometer  makes 
with  a  boy’s  feelings  on  a  cold  morning ! 
My  hired  boy  said,  after  milking,  “Pretty 
cold  this  morning  t”  “  Yes,  middling,”  said 
I,  and  that  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  After  he 
came  in  from  doing  the  chores,  I  remarked 
that  the  mercury  was  16  degrees  below  zero. 
“  By  Jinks,”  said  he,  “  it’s  the  coldest  morn¬ 
ing  I  ever  see'1  and  he  shook  enough  to  make 
the  windows  rattle.  Had  I  told  him  it  was 
several  degrees  above  zero  he  would  have 
finished  his  chores  without  his  overcoat,  but 
as  it  was  bis  overcoat  stuck  close  by  him  till 
he  had  finished.  D.  D. 


Why  not,  indeed  1— Why  cannot  farmers 
grow  269  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre 
as  well  as  smaller  amounts?  Have  the  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  one  foot  in  the 
row  I  Let  each  stalk  average  one  ear  and 
each  ear  one  pound  and  the  thing  is  done,  as 
easily  as — whistling  with  a  mouth  full  of  meal. 
That  Iowa  first-prize  winner  should  try  a  | 
whole  acre  next  season.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that 
won’t  work  on  a  large  as  well  as  a  small  scale. 

Granville,  Ohio.  w.  r.  h. 


American  Land  for  American  Farmers 
— What  Gen.  Le  Due  savs  ahout  it  in  the 
Rural  of  September  30:  “The  small  re¬ 
mainder  of  arable  public  lands  is  needed  for 
our  own  children  and  grandchildren,  and  we 
hav«  no  right  to  disregard  their  interests  by 
permitting  the  public  domain  to  be  divided 
among  foreigners,”  is  true  «nd  timely.  I 
have  talked  with  a  large  number  of  farmers 
and  every  one  of  them  indorses  all  that  Gen. 
Ls  Due  savs  about  it.  This  question  should 
be  kept  before  the  farmers.  “  Farmer.” 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  1SS1  and  1882. — Instead  of  the 
usual  lapsus  of  a  year  or  two  between  the 
Commissioner’s  annual  report  and  its  publi¬ 
cation,  weave  this  vear  favored  with  the  com¬ 
bined  report  of  1S81-’S2  in  one  volume,  thus 
early  in  the  new  year.  Nothing  but  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  appears,  however,  in  this 
volume,  the  detailed  reports  of  the  ento¬ 
mologist,  botanist,  chemist  and  statistician  for 
1882  being  reserved  for  later  publication. 
The  reoort  for  1881-83,  now  before  us,  com¬ 
prises  704  pages,  and  contains  numerous  valu¬ 
able  plates  illustrating  injurious  insects,  as 
well  as  the  bacteria,  etc.,  that  cause  the  va¬ 
rious  diseases  known  as  Swine  Plague,  Fowl 
Cholera  and  Southern  cat  tie  fever.  There  are 
also  25  fine  plates  of  grasses  and  clovers  From 
the  Commissioner’s  report  to  the  President  for 
1882  we  learn  that  the  Departmental  work  has 
been  vigorously  prosecuted  for  the  past  year. 
A  new  building  is  nearly  completed  for  stor¬ 
ing  the  seeds  annually  distributed.  During 
the  year  the  grand  total  of  seed  packages  sent 
out  was  3.396,476.  In  the  microscopical  divis¬ 
ion  investigations  have  been  carried  on  con¬ 
cerning  the  primary  cause  of  pear-tree  blight, 
and  the  chemical  division  has  been  engaged 
largely  in  investigating  the  sugar- producing 
qualities  of  sorghum,  beets  and  other  plants. 


From  the  Commissioner’s  remarks  on  the  en¬ 
tomological  division  we  learn  that  the  chief 
staples  have  suffered  comparatively  little 
from  destructive  insects,  though  the  aggre¬ 
gate  damage  to  all  products,  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.,  by  injurious  insects  was  very  large.  Con¬ 
cerning  injurious  insects,  some  2,500  letters  of 
inquiry  were  received  by  the  Department  last 
year.  Drs.  Mi’ler,  Salmon  and  Detmers  have 
been  engaged  in  investigating  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  ;  detailed  reports  will  be 
submitted  later.  The  Statistician  reports  that 
the  aggregate  production  of  cereals  was  2,692, - 
000,000  bushels,  against  2.066,029,570  for  1881. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  reports 
from  time  to  time  during  the  present  year. 

B  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  St.,  New 
York.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cata¬ 
logues  published  anywhere.  A  colored  plate, 
“New  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,”  is  pre¬ 
sented,  extremely  true  to  life  as  we  know  from 
having  seen  the  flowers  from  which  the  plate 
was  drawn.  It  is  alive  with  novelties — first 
and  foremost  of  which  are  the  two  kinds  of 
prize  corn  (Thoroughbred  Flint  and  Heavy 
Dent)sent  out  in  the  Rural’s  last  Free  Seed 
Distribution.  Several  kinds  of  new  wheats, 
oats,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  many  flowers  are 
also  announced. 


NOTES  FROM  WESTERN  ARKANSAS. 


We  have  a  very  fine  country  noted  for  its 
rich,  productive  soils,  of  which  we  have  a 
variety.  The  red  sandy  lands  are  quite 
fertile  with  seasonable  weather;  but  if  a 
four  weeks’  drought  visits  us  in  July  and 
August,  short  crops  are  inevitable.  Our  best 
lands  for  the  growing  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  melons  and  vegetables  are  the 
black  and  gray  sandy  lands.  A  good  crop 
can  always  be  counted  on,  if  properly  plowed, 
and  if  we  have  a  really  good  season  the  yield  is 
enormous.  About  threo- fourths  of  this  part 
of  the  State  is  tillable, the  remnant  being  rocky, 
of  the  sand-rock  grit  formation,  and  very 
suitable  for  building  and  fencing  purposes. 

We  have  the  folio wiog  varieties  of  timber: 
Black,  Red  and  White  Willow,  Overcnp 
White  Oak  and  Post  Oak,  hickory,  ash, 
pecan,  walnut,  elm.  Chinquapin,  Hackberry, 
cottonwood,  mulberry,  maple  aud  pine. 
Wheat  yields  from  10  to  30  bushels;  corn, 
from  25  to  100;  oats,  from  30  to  90;  cotton, 
from  one  to  one  and-a-half  bale  per  acre.  All 
field  and  garden  vegetables  are  produced  m 
abundance,  and  f  rnits,  such  as  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  grapes  aud  berries,  grow  to  per¬ 
fection  here.  This  is  said  to  be  the  healthiest 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  our  great 
elevation  on  the  Ozirk  Mountains  give#  us 
those  healthful  breezes  that  blow  all  the 
malaria  right  from  os.  As  to  water,  there  is 
an  abundance  during  the  year  for  stock  and 
all  purposes,  there  being  clear  running 
streams  and  some  excellent  springs  of  pure, 
cold,  soft  water,  besides  quite  a  number 
having  medicinal  properties,  which  have 
more  than  a  local  reputation.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  thrive  on  the  range,  without 
being  fed,  from  April  to  December.  This  year 
hogs  are  getting  thoroughly  fat  on  the  mast. 
Among  the  oldest  farmers  there  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  that  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  corn 
and  feed  it  to  hogs.  Corn  is  fed  to  nothing 
but  stock  in  actual  U9e.  Each  farmer  plants 
just  sufficient  corn  for  bread  and  work-stock 
while  he  makes  another  crop.  The  fault  is  in 
the  farmer,  and  not  in  the  country.  Land  is 
worth  from  50  cents  to  $20  per  acre,  according 
to  location.  Taere  is  abundant  room  for 
more  good  farmers  here.  They  could  buy 
l  improved  farms  for  less  than  the  improve¬ 
ments  cost,  or  land  could  be  rented  on  their 
own  terms.  Some  farms  rent  from  $3  to  $6 
per  acre  for  improved  land,  while  on  others 
everything  19  furnished  for  making  a  crop 
except,  rations,  and  the  tenants  receive  one- 
half  the  crop.  Wages  on  the  farm  are  from 
$10  to  $15  per  month  and  board,  according  to 
the  amount  of  industry  shown  by  the  laborer. 
Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  overseers,  clerks, 
etc  ,  get  good  wages,  and  can  always  get  em¬ 
ployment.  All  this  country  needs  is  a  little 
I  scientific  farming  and  a  diversity  of  crops. 
Silk  culture  could  be  made  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  here,  as  this  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry-tree. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  Western  Arkan¬ 
sas  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  section. 
Those  born  aud  raised  here  do  not  know  how 
to  appreciate  It  like  those  who  come  here 
from  the  older  States.  Men  with  $300  or 
more  could  satisfy  themselves  here  and  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition  and  circumstances  by 
making  a  good,  comfortable  living  more 
easily  than  anywnere  else.  The  country  is 
settled  by  people  from  the  Middle  and  South¬ 
ern  States;  therefore  the  society  wouldprove 
congenial  to  others  coming  from  those  States. 

Ozark,  Franklin  Co.  R.  B. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

THE  RURAL'S  METHOD  OF  AWARDING  T11E 
CORN  PREMIUMS. 

S.  K.  W.,  Stanford  i:ille,  N.  F. — What  meth¬ 
od  of  computation  do  you  employ  in  reckon¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  corn  of  those  prize  winners  ? 
In  Rural  of  January  20th  you  give  the  yield 
of  Wm.  H.  Chamberlain  as  155  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  on  a  plot  33  feet  square,  and  state 
the  yield  at  the  rate  of  150.5  bushels  per  acre. 
Now  how  do  you  make  that  out  ?  If  1  40  of 
an  acre  produces  155  pounds,  40-40  will  pro¬ 
duce  40  times  156  pounds:  155  multiplied  by 
40  equals  6,200  pounds  shelled  corn;  6,200 
divided  by  56  equals  110  5-7  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  All  your  reports  show 
the  same  discrepancy,  and  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  say  “figures  will  not  lie,” 
but  in  these  cases  they  produce  some  in¬ 
comprehensible  results  ?  Is  there  something 
“  crooked”  in  thiB  whole  transaction  ?  As 
one  of  the  competitors  I  claim  the  right 
to  know  how  you  figure.  My  yield  was 
1S1>£  pounds  shelled  corn  from  127  grains  that 
grew  on  a  plot  about  32  feet  square;  by  your 
way  of  figuring  how  much  is  that  per  acre  ? 
Would  it  not  be  over  100  bushels  per  acre  and 
bring  me  in  the  list  of  winners  ?  I  cannot 
make  any  of  the  yields  nearly  as  large  per  acre 
as  you  do,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  it 
explained. 

Remarks. — It  seems  that  there  are  a  few 
“  doubting  Thomases”  who,  after  all  oar  pre¬ 
vious  explanations,  still  think  we  have  done 
an  injustice  in  awarding  the  corn  premiums; 
that,  perchance,  we  have  chosen  27  of  our  in¬ 
timate  friends  or  relatives  and  have  given 
them  the  prizes.  Indeed,  we  have  been  accused 
of  being  in  a  “  ring,”  and  of  “  knowing  noth¬ 
ing”  about  corn,  etc.,  etc.,  hence  to  escape 
“  everlasting  reproach”  for  not  justly  distrib¬ 
uting  27  premiums  among  something  like  1,000 
competitors,  we  hereby  give  our  method  of 
computing  the  yield  per  acre,  in  detail.  In 
the  Rural  of  February  11,  1883.  we  said  that 
more  than  enough  kernels  of  the  corn  would 
be  sent  out  to  each  subscriber  to  plant  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre,  having  the  drills  or  rows 
four  feet  apart,  the  kernels  being  placed  two 
feet  apart.  This  would  give  eight  square  feet, 
theoretically,  for  every  kernel  that  was 
planted.  In  computing  the  yield  per  acre  it 
would  manifestly  not  be  just  to  say  that  a  man 
who  reported  100  pounds  of  shelled  corn  from 
the  full  one- fortieth  of  an  acre,  was  entitled 
to  as  large  a  computed  yield  per  acre  as  one 
who,  for  instance,  reported  100  pounds  from 
one-half  the  plot  33x33  feet  square,  or  one- 
eightieth  of  an  acre;  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
latter,  at  that  rate,  would  be  precisely  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  former.  But  we  based 
our  calculations,  justly,  as  all  must  admit, 
on  the  number  of  kernels  that  grew, 
and  allowed  each  kernel  the  space  of  eight 
square  feet,  as  we  requested  it  should  have  in 
planting.  Now,  take  the  report  mentioned 
above  in  the  query.  The  plot,  as  first  laid 
out  and  planted,  was  33  feet  square,  but  only 
100  kernels  grew  (see  report,  page  36,  January 
20,  1883),  hence  a  space  equivalent  to  only  800 
square  feet  (instead  of  1,089)  was  used,  i.  e. , 
it  was  1  54.4  of  an  acre  instead  of  1-40  of  an 
acre.  Now  if  1-54.4  of  an  acre  yields  155 
pounds  (see  report),  one  acre  will  yield  54  4 
times  155  or  8,432  pounds.  Reckoning  56 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  we  have  150.5  bushels  per 
acre,  which  was  to  be  proved,  as  geometricians 
say.  Is  there  anything  “  crooked” about  that  I 
As  we  have  previously  said,  we  asked  affi¬ 
davits  of  all  who  reported  160  pounds  or  more 
from  the  plot,  thus  allowing  all  who  raised  at 
the  rate  of  100  bushels,  or  more,  (providing 
they  used  the  exact  fortieth  of  an  acre)  to 
compete  for  the  premiums.  Your  report  (see 
above  query;  was  131}^  pounds  from  127  ker¬ 
nels.  Being  less  than  140  we  did  not  ask  your 
affidavit,  and  even  computing  your  yield  for 
the  precise  space  occupied,  it  would  be  but 
100.4  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  lower  than 
the  yield  of  the  27th  prize-winner.  We  hope 
this  will  be  considered  a“fair”  and  satisfactory 
explanation.  We  have  merely  to  add  that  in¬ 
stead  of  favoring  our  friends  or  acquaintances, 
we  have  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  any 
one  of  the  prize-takers.  Even  their  names,  with 
two  exceptions,  are  strange  to  us. 

training  grape-vines. 

J.  R.  Q.,  Walkerton,  Va. — How  should  I 
stake  100  grape-vines  most  of  them  two  years 
old?  It  does  not  suit  me  to  have  a  trellis;  but 
a  stake  six  feet  high  stands  by  each  vine. 

A  ns. — These  vines  are  just  the  right  age  to 
adapt  them  to  sonu  system  very  readily,  and 
with  the  stakes  our  friend  proposes  to  use  he 
can  readily  adopt  the  Kuiffin  system  now  so 
popular  in  this  region.  The  bight  of  18  Inches 
or  the  main  stem  would  be  too  low  for  our 
soil  and  climate,  according  to  our  experience. 
We  prefer,  for  severed  reasons,  to  get  the 


fruit  farther  from  the  ground — three  feet  at 
least.  We  thus  get  a  better  circulation  of  air 
and  less  liability  to  mildew.  If  the  vines  have 
made  a  growth  three  or  more  feet  high,  let  a 
bud  grow  from  either  side  at  that  bight,  and 
when  long  enough  tie  to  the  side  stakes, 
selecting  a  bud  above  these  to  continue  the 
main  cane  up  the  center  stake,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  74.  These  lower  branches,  as  they  get 


strong  enough,  can  gradually  be  tied  down 
on  the  stakes  at  auy  point,  and  by  pinching 
the  ends,  plump  well  developed  buds  can  be 
secured  at  the  very  base.  The  next  season  cut 
off  these  branches  up  to  near  the  stakes  or  to 
about  five  buds,  but  not  too  short  to  tie  to 
them  even  if  necessary  to  bend  the  end  lower 
than  its  junction  with  the  main  cane  to  secure 
a  vigorous  growth  of  the  base  bud,  which  is 
to  be  the  arm  the  year  following.  Each  of 
these  buds  will  set  fruit  next  year,  probably 
two  to  three  bunches  each.  If  the  vine  grows 
vigorously  this  season,  pinch  off  the  end  of 
main  cane  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  stake 
and  train  a  lateral  from  either  side  out  to 
the  side  stakes,  as  at  Fig.  75,  and  thus  secure 


Fig.  75. 


the  four  arms  in  one  season.  When  well 
established,  renew  the  arms  every  year  by 
cutting  off  the  old  cane  nearest  the  main  stem 
and  bringing  that  one  around  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  one  removed.  This  is  the  easiest 
and  simplest  system  we  know  of.  If  a  caue 
five  buds  long,  is  too  short  to  reach  the  side 
stakes,  cut  it  longer  and  rub  off  the  outer 
buds,  also  the  weaker  one  where  two  start 
from  the  same  point  and  all  on  the  main  stem, 
but  the  four  needed  for  the  arms.  There  are 
thus  on  the  four  arms  or  branches  20  buds 
capable,  on  a  good  one,  of  producing  40  to  60 
clusters  of  fruit;  fully  enough  for  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  vine,  better  less  than  more,  for  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  injury  from  overcropping. 

PERIOD  OF  HEAT  AND  GESTATION  IN  ANI¬ 
MALS,  ETC. 

F.  F.  H.,  Monroeville,  Pa — 1.  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  substituting  barley  for  oats  in 
the  rotation  for  a  butter-dairy  farm?  I  have 
been  told  that  barley  should  be  marketed  as 
soon  as  possible  as  it  is  hard  to  keep  in  bins, 
is  that  so?  2,  Which  is  the  better  plan,  to  apply 
nitrate  of  soda,  bone  dust  and  plaster  in  the 
Spring,  or  just  after  the  first  cutting  of  grass, 
when  we  may  expect  it  to  produce  a  good 
second  growth?  3,  Are  the  Essex  pigs  poor 
nunes,  and,  as  between  them  and  the  Berk- 
shires,  which  breed  is  the  better.  4,  What  are 
the  regular  periods  of  heat,  and  their  duratiou 
and  also  the  periods  of  gestation  in  domes¬ 
tic  animals? 

A  NS. — 1.  Barley  requires  a  moist  and  loamy 
Boil.  It  will  do  very  well  on  a  light  clay,  but 
does  not  do  well  on  a  sandy  or  dry,  gravelly 
soil.  It  is  more  difficult  to  cure  than  oate, 
and  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  putting  into 
the  mow  or  in  a  grain  bin.  When  it  is  thor 
oughly  cured  and  perfectly  dry  it  will  keep 
all  right.  It  must  not  be  wetted  after  cutting 
or  its  market  value  is  lessened.  2.  Apply 
nitrate  of  soda  and  bone  dust  in  the  Spring 
in  the  ground  with  the  seed.  Plaster  may  be 
applied  the  same  way  or  sowed  broadcast  over 
the  young  plants,  and  again  after  the  first 
cutting  of  grasB,  aud  also  on  the  stubble  after 
the  grain  has  been  harvested  where  there  has 
been  a  seeding  with  grass.  3.  Essex  swine 
are  no  poorer  nurses  than  any  other  line  or 
small  breed  of  hogs.  Coarser- bred  hogs  are 
better  for  milk  in  proportion  to  larger  frame 
and  development.  4.  In  mares  the  period  of 


heat  is  from  three  to  four  weeks;  duration 
three  days  to  a  week.  In  cows  the  period  of 
heat  is  three  weeks;  its  duration  one  to 
two  days.  The  period  in  sows  is  three  weeks; 
its  duration  two  to  four  days.  In  ewes  the 
period  is  two  weeks;  the  duration  one  to  two 
days.  Heat  will  vary  with  cows  from  one 
day  to  two  weeks,  the  time  increasing  as  they 
grow  older.  Ewes  will  also  vary  a  few  days. 
Sows  rarely  run  beyond  the  allotted  time. 
The  period  of  gestation  in  domestic  animals 
varies  considerably,  but  the  average  is  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows:— Ass,  twelvemonths; 
mare,  eleven  months;  cow,  two  hundred  and 
eighty- five  days;  sheep  and  goat,  five  months; 
sow,  four  months;  dog,  sixty-two  to  sixty- 
three  days;  cat,  fifty  days;  rabbit,  thirty 
days;  Guinea- pig,  twenty-one  days;  turkey, 
twenty-six  to  thirty  days;  Guinea-hen.twenty- 
flve  to  twenty-six  days;  pea  hen,  twenty  -eight 
to  thirty  days;  ducks,  twenty- five  to  thirty- 
two  days;  geese,  twenty-seven  to  thirty-three 
days;  hens,  nineteen  to  twenty -four  days,  or 
an  average  of  twenty-one;  pigeons,  sixteen  to 
twenty  days;  canary-birds,  thirteen  to  four¬ 
teen  days.  Cold  w'eatber,  or  a  prevailing 
east  wind,  will  lengthen  the  time  a  day  or 
more,  while  warm  weather  and  an  attentive 
sitter  will  hasten  it;  stale  eggs  also  hatch  later 
than  fresb.  The  small  breeds  of  all  animals 
require  less  time  than  the  large  breeds;  Ham- 
burgs  generally  hatch  at  the  expiration  of  the 
twentieth  day,  Gime  Bantams  often  even  on 
the  nineteenth. 

AN  ACRE  OF  GARDEN. 

R.  T.  McN.,  Jackson,  Mich. — Many  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  city  occupations  live  in  the  suburbs 
and  own  rather  a  large  piece  of  ground.  They 
cannot  give  much  time  to  working  it  them¬ 
selves,  nor  afford  to  pay  a  gardener  to  take 
care  of  it.  Is  it  possible  or  practicable  for 
such  a  man  having,  say,  one  acre  of  ground, 
to  employ  a  man  at  $390  or  $400  a  year  who 
can  do  what  he  is  told,  to  do  the  wrork,  the 
owner  himself  planning  the  arrangement  of  a 
garden,  the  kind  of  vegetables  to  be  raised 
and  time  of  sowing  as  well  as  the  marketing 
of  the  crops,  and,  in  short,  all  the  head  work 
which  he  could  do  while  at  home,  and  make 
his  acre  pay  for  the  wages  of  the  man,  the 
rent  of  the  ground,  manure  and  other  ex¬ 
penses;  besides  vegetables  and  fruits  for  bis 
own  table? 

A  ns. — We  do  not  believe  that  this  plau  will 
work  in  a  majority  of  cases.  If  the  mauager 
knew  what  to  plant  aud  if  the  seasons  were  all 
favorable,  the  acre  would  pay  well.  Special¬ 
ties — new  potatoes,  for  instance — often  pay  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  per  acre.  We  have 
known  a  new  kind  of  Lima  Bean  to  sell  for 
$20  per  quart.  New  peas  of  value  are  sold 
for  immense  prices.  Strawberries  and  grapes 
might  pay,  and  often  have  paid,  $1,000  per 
acre.  A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  market  and  its  distance  from  the 
producer.  An  acre  of  skillfully  cared- for  gar¬ 
den  near  a  large  city  and  in  a  climate  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  choice  products  for  the 
market  there,  may  pay  well  under  the  above 
conditions;  while  an  acre  of  the  best  garden 
would  uot  “  begin  to  pay  ”  even  with  the  beat 
skill,  either  at  a  greater  distance  from  market 
or  where  the  marketing  facilities  are  not  good, 
or  in  a  climate  unsuitable  for  the  thrifty 
growth  of  high  priced  products. 

TRUCK  PATCHES. 

E.  F  S.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — 1.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  men  like  Peter  Henderson  and  E. 
P.  Roe  thiuk  highly  of  the  use  of  the  sub  soil 
plow  in  the  truck  patch  and  in  raising  small 
fruits;  when,  where  and  how  often  should  it 
be  used  to  prove  of  advantage  ?  2.  Will 

commercial  fertilizers  give  good  crops  the  first 
year  on  sandy  soil?  3.  Will  these  fertilizers 
restore  worn-out  land  ?  4.  Would  muck  taken 
out  in  Spring  and  therefore  not  exposed  to 
the  action  of  frost,  be  beneficial  on  such  soil  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  use  of  sub  soil  plows  is  ndvauta 
g®ous  in  stiff  lands.  Where  the  soil  is  loose 
and  the  drainage  perfect  the  case  is  other¬ 
wise.  We  would  gladly  bear  from  our  friends 
on  the  subject.  2.  If  the  right  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer  be  used  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall,  w  e  say  yes.  3.  They 
have  been  used  on  land  for  40  years,  the  land 
produeiug  good  crops  every  year  unless  the 
weather  prevented.  The  “  restoration”  of 
worn  out  lands  may  mean  more  or  less.  Read 
Dr.  Lawes’s  article  in  the  Rural  of  Jan.  13. 
4  That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  muck  it  is. 
I^eaf-mold  from  the  woods  is  one  bind  of  muck. 
If  th^>  muck  has  accumulated  uudor  flowing 
water  or  has  been  much  washed,  it  can  only 
be  of  service  in  acting  mechanically.  If  the 
muck  is  full  of  fibrous  roots  uot  decayed,  it 
would  be  better  to  compost  it  with  lime  and 
leave  it  to  the  action  of  the  weather  for  a 
year  or  so.  Exposure  of  muck  to  frost  is  ben¬ 
eficial  mainly  in  that  the  nctiou  of  alternate 
freezing  aud  thawing  disintegrate*  nud  helps 
to  pulverize  the  mass  and  so  permits  the  air 
to  act  the  more  readily  upon  the  beneficial  and 
injurious  ingredients,  rendering  the  former 
available  as  plant  food,  and  neutralizing 
the  latter  bj'  forming  chemical  combinations. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  GARDEN. 

W.  S.  V.,  Rome,  N.  Y. — 1.  Could  a  mar¬ 
ket  garden  be  made  successful  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  and,  2,  could  good  ashes  be 
used  as  a  top-dressing  after  hilling  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage?  Barnyard  manure  costs  $1.50  and 
swamp  muck  $1  per  load,  the  price  of  haul¬ 
ing  included. 

ANS. — 1.  No,  not  for  any  length  of  time 
if  the  soil  were  poor.  If  the  ground  is  rich 
and  in  good  order  many  good  crops  could  be 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  commercial  feitil- 
izers.  In  this  vicinity  fertilizers  are  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  the  following  manner:  a  light 
dressing  of  stable  manure  is  applied  in  the 
Fall,  and  plowed  under;  In  the  Spring  the 
ground  is  again  plowed  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed,  and  the  fertilizer  is  applied  in  drills 
or  in  the  hill  and  worked  well  in  the  ground. 
In  this  way  very  satisfactory  results  are  ob¬ 
tained.  2.  Yes,  a  handful  of  good  ashes 
spread  around  the  hill  just  before  hilling  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  hoe,  will  greatly 
improve  the  crop.  If  barnyard  manure  can 
be  obtained  at  $1  50  a  load,  we  think  you  had 
better  purchase  it,  aud  let  the  swamp  muck 
and  fertilizers  alone.  Good  ashes  and  good 
barnyard  manure  are  the  best  fertilizers  ob¬ 
tainable.  In  this  vicinity  we  have  to  pay 
from  $3  to  $4  per  load  for  good  barnyard 
manure. 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  J.  C.,  Muscotah,  K 'ans. — 1.  Being  a  new 
subscriber  to  the  Rural,  I  would  like  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  seeds  of  its  former  distributions;  can 
it  furnish  them  i  2.  Is  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash 
advertised  by  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  same  as  the  squash  of  the  same  name  in 
the  last  Rural  Distribution  ?  3.  Where  can 
1  get  seeds  of  the  Challenger  Lima  Bean  ?  4. 
Where  those  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  and 
ThoronghbredFIintCorn,a8wellas,5, the  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  Potatoes  ? 
6,  Which  is  the  earlier — the  Early  Ohio  or  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Hebron  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
after  distribution.  Our  object  is  simply  to 
introduce  them.  2.  No  doubt.  3.  Of  Thor- 
burn  &  Co  ,  15  John  Street,  N  Y.  4.  Of  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  37  Baraclay  Street,  N.  Y.  5. 
Of  all  seedsmen.  6.  The  Early  Ohio  is  earlier 
than  B.  of  H.  It  may  not  yield  so  well. 

J.  C.,  Herron,  Fa. — 1.  Will  it  “pay”  to 
set  out  a  lot  of  wild  black  raspberries  and 
cultivate  them,  or  should  I  get  tame  red  rasp¬ 
berries  ?  2  Which  would  pay  better — to 

raise  small  fruits  and  grapes  or  potatoes  and 
vegetables  ?  I’m  a  “  new  beginner,”  on  a 
farm  with  a  dark  loam  soil,  having  a  solid 
clay  subsoil,  verv  easily  drained,  and  10 
miles  from  a  good  market. 

Ans. — 1.  Go  slowly.  Don't  touch  wild 
raspberries.  They  will  not  pay  you  to  move 
them.  Buv  Turner,  Cuthbert,  Brandywine 
(for  mai  ketl,  Herstine,  Philadelphia,  Caroline, 
Gregg  and  Kouhegan.  2  Should  try  potatoes 
and  vegetables  first.  Begin  small  fruits  in  a 
small  wav.  Enlarge  as  your  experience 
guides  you.  Read  the  Rural  carefully. 
Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  i9  as  good  as  any 
for  a  beginner.  Am.  News  Co.,  New  York. 

D.  H.  J  ,  New  York  City. — 1.  Would  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  Corn  or  Burpee’s  Mammoth 
White  Surprise  or  Hiwassee  Corn  ripen  in 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  ordinary  seasons  ?  2. 
Does  the  Rural  know  anything  for  or  against 
B.  M.  White  Surprise  or  H.  Corn  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  desirable  variety,  or  approaches 
Rural  Heavy  Dent?  We  raise  ordiuary 
white  dent  c^rn  and  if  we  could  be  sure  of 
ripening  the  Rural  Dent,  we  would  like  to  try 
it.  3.  Is  B.  lv.  Bliss’s  Rural  Dent  genuine  ? 
4.  Does  the  Rural  know  anything  about 
Burpee’s  Welcome  Oats? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes;  either  would  ripen.  2.  We 
have  never  tried  either.  3.  Yes.  4.  We  have 
a  trial  lot  to  try.  The  oats  are  short,  fat, 
clean  and  heavy. 

G.  R.  B.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. — 1,  Can 
grape-vines  bo  successfully  pruued  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  *  2,  If  there  is  danger  of  their  bleeding 
to  death,  would  the  sticking  of  a  piece  of  po¬ 
tato  or  wax  on  the  cut  end  j  reveut  the 
calamity?  3,  Would  it  “do”  to  prune  them 
when  frozen  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  most  of  our  grape-vine 
pruning  in  the  Fall.  Next  we  prefer  early 
Spring.  If  pruned  in  February  select  a  warm 
spell.  3.  That  would  not  help)  much  unles 
the  wax  was  applied  before  the  cane  began 
to  bleed.  We  do  not  think  any  vine  would 
“bleed  to  death.”  The  flow  in  early  Spring 
is  mostly  water.  3.  We  should  prefer  not  to 
pruDe  in  severely  cold  weather.  The  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  p>art*  would  induce  killing  back. 

W.  S.  N.,  Perry,  N,  Y, — 1.  My  twenty  plum 
trees  blossom  full  every  year,  but  the  fruit 
all  drops  off  when  about  half  grown.  What 
will  prevent  this  mishap  ?  2.  How  can  I  grow 
apples  that  won’t  get  wormy  f 

ANS. — The  dropping  of  the  fruit  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  ourculio.  The  beetles  should  be 
caught  in  sheets  placed  under  the  trees. 
A  sharp)  rap  on  the  tree  with  a  mallet 
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causes  them  to  drop.  This  should  be  com¬ 
menced  as  soon  as  the  plums  are  well  set, 
and  be  continued  until  the  beetle  disappears. 
The  trouble  is  the  price  of  plumB  where  this 
Little  Turk  abounds.  2.  You  cannot, except  by 
destroying  the  Codling  Moth  or  Apple-worm. 

J.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — What  are  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  few  journals  de¬ 
voted  to  medicine  and  hygiene  and  written  in 
a  style  adapted  to  people  of  ordinary  educa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  ? 

Ans. — Journal  of  Chemistry,  monthly,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health,  month! y\ 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  monthly,  Med¬ 
ical  Gazette,  weekly.  Medical  Times,  monthly 
(Homceo.),  all  published  in  this  city;  Medical 
Bulletin,  monthly;  Medical  News,  weekly, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health 
is  probably  the  best  for  “  family  use.” 

L.  H  W.,  Quincy,  III.— My  Rural  Heavy 
Dent  Corn  did  not  ripen;  but  near  it  there 
was  a  bill  of  sweet  corn  on  one  of  the  ears 
of  which  I  found  20  good  plump  kernels  of 
the  Heavy  Dent  corn,  would  it  be  of  any  use 
to  plant  them? 

Ans.— It  will  be  a  cross  between  the  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  and  sweet  corn  and  probably  in¬ 
ferior  to  either  as  a  sweet  or  field  corn.  But 
there  will  he  no  harm  in  trying  it.  To  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  variety  will  require  from  three 
to  five  years  or  even  more. 

A.  P.  L.,  Neoedah,  l Pis.,  1.  How  can  the 
yield  and  quality  of  barley  be  improved  ?  2. 
Would  rolling  be  advisable  on  light  black  soil 
seeded  to  grain  or  grass,  and  which  would  be 
the  better— light  or  heavy  seeding  < 

Ans. — t.  Use  plaster  or  chemical  fertilizers, 
bone-dust,  potash  or  both:  experiment  will 
determine  which  is  best.  2.  Always  roll  such 
land  if  dry,  and  sf*d  heavy. 

H.  M.  T.,  PhiUippi,  W.  Fa  — If  a  person 
fails  to  pay  taxes  on  land  in  Missouri,  that  was 
“entered”  on  an  old  soldier’s  claim,  in  how 
many  years  will  said  person  be  debarred  from 
redeeming  said  land  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  matter  of  State  taxation 
governed  by  State  laws,  and  we  are  not  ac 
quainted  with  the  Missouri  laws  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Who  is  ? 

E.  P.,  White  City,  Pans. — Where  can  I  get 
Jersey  Red  Hogs  in  this  part  of  the  world? 

Ans  — Among  the  dealers  in  Jersey  Red 
Hogs  of  whom  we  know,  the  following  live 
closest  to  our  friend :  E  M.  Wyatt,  Ashland, 
Ill.;  L.  E.  Page,  Arlington,  HI.;  Tbos.  Ben¬ 
nett,  RossviUe,  111.;  Smock  &  Blakely,  Mon¬ 
roe  Wis. ;  J.  E  Guild,  Silver  Lake,  Kans. 

E  W.,  Danville,  Pa. — On  the  Rural 
Grounds  which  currant  is  superior— Fay’s 
Prolific  or  Cherry  ? 

Ans.— The  Fay’s  has  not  been  tried  long 
enough  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  question. 
It  closely  resembles  the  Cherry,  but  is  thought 
to  be  more  productive.  Our  specimen  bore 
well  last  season. 

H.  H.  F.,  Cheshire, Conn.— 1.  Will  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes  answer  as  well  tor  “seed”  as 
the  largest  and  handsomest  ?  2.  What  is 

the  best  practical  way  of  preventing  crows 
from  pulling  up  corn  ? 

Ans  — 1.  We  should  select  the  best-shaped, 
medium  sized  tubers.  2.  Tarring  the  seed  and 
rolling  it  in  plaster. 

J.  H.,  West  P.  O.,  West  Fa. — 1,  Is  the  in¬ 
closed  leaf  of  thistle,  common  here,  one  of  the 
Canada  Thistle?  2,  Where  can  the  Weeping 
Beech  be  purchased? 

Ans. — 1.  The  leaf  is  too  small  to  judge  by. 
2.  You  will  find  it  in  all  the  nurserymens’ 
catalogues  “noticed”  in  our  columns. 

W.  M.  C.,  Moorehead,  Minn. — Is  there  any 
incubator  that  works  satisfactorily? 

Ans.— We  are  not  prepared  to  speak  in  favor 
of  any  incubator.  All  that  we  know  of  in¬ 
cubators  would  lead  us  to  caution  our  readers 
against  purchasing  them. 

J.  R.  G.,  Walkerton,  Fa.,  sends  specimen 
of  two  plants  for  name. 

Ans. — 1.  One  is  Rubus  rossefolius.  2.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  a  plant  from  a  leaf 
only;  please  send  flowers. 

A.  L.,  Milton,  Mo.,  sends  specimen  of  a 
plant  for  name. 

Ans  — It  is  a  composite.  On  the  little  bit 
sent  there  is  nothing  left  except  the  involu¬ 
cres;  send  perfect  flowers. 

K  F.  D.,  Turin,  .V.  Y. — Where  can  A  J. 
Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.  —  Krona  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural 
College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

John  A.  Merrdl,  Edneyeille,  N.  C. — Where 
can  1  buy  apple-tree  seedlings  ? 

Communications  kkoiuvb./  kob  thk  wskk  E-dimi 
Saturday,  February  10. 

K.  I!.  U.-W.  B.  W.,  thanks— S.  B.  H„  We  have 
given  such  plans  In  the  past,  have  we  not?— R.  J.  R. 
—Sirs  C.  C,  K,  J  t>.  R.  F.  H.  Smith,  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived,  thanks -II.  W.-T.  L.-R.  J.  W.  -P  8.  W,- 
W.  E.  IT.— W.  H.  II.— D.  O.-I.  F.  R.-W  O.  W.  Sr.— 
W.  R.  S.  1\  R  -W.  II.  S.— N.  R.,  The  seed  dletribu 
tlon  has  begun -S.—E.  S. — W.  A.  R.— I*.  V.  &  Co., 
seeds  received.  We  will  endeavor  to  try  them— A. 
s  S.,  us  soon  us  possible— Mlmul us— S.  A.  C.—  II.  0. 
H.-E  D.  D.-A.  M.,  thanks— M.  V.  R.-H.  G.  O.  E.— 
H.  S.-C.  E.  T.,  in  a  few  weeks-W.  S.  H.— A.  B.  A.-J. 
B.-G.  A.  R.  thanks-C.  V.  K.— E.  B  U.—  C.  O.— F.  W. 
S.-P.  B.  S,— O.  B.-J.  H.-A.  B.  A.-S.  W.  C.-A.  L.  C 


Landreth’s  Plan  of  a  Sixth  l  Acre  Garden  Plot. 

SIMPLY  SUGGESTIVE  OF  IDEAS  FOR  TP1E  CONSIDERATION  <  >F  A  BEGINNER. 


i  Varieties  and  Quantities  here  named  wll  cost  about  $11.75.  The  rows  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  worked  by  horse  cultivator.  The  six-foot  bed  of  small 

tables  will  have  to  be  worked  by  hand. 

LENGTH  150  FEET. 


POLE  HEaNS— Lima— One  Quart . I  followed  by  six  rows  of  CELEB Y  .  . . 

POLE  BEANS -Carolina -One  Pint .  planted  in  July  between  the  rows  of . . 

SUGAR  CORN -Evergreen— One  Pint . ■!  Pole  Beans  and  Com  receiving  protection. . 

SUGAR  CORN— Asylum— One  Pint . |  from  sun,  Plant  Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

SUGAR  CORN— Crosby— One  Pint . .  I_  Golden  Dwarf  and  White  Walnut . 

SUGAR  CORN-Minnesota-One  Pint . 

SQUASH— Two  Ounces— and  CUCUMBER— Two  Ounces— Half  Row  Each . . . . . 

PEAS— Sunrise— Two  Quarts  . In  this  row  plant  One  Ounce  BOSS  WATERMELON  every  four  feet  when  Peas  are  in  blossom.. 

PEAS— Hero— Two  Quarts .  “  “  Bloomad ate  Early  Market.  CABBAGE  in  midsummer . 

PEAS— Premium  Gem— Two  Quarts .  “  “  California  CITRON  MELON  every  three  feet  when  Peas  are  In  blossom . 

PEAS— Landreth's  Extra  Early— Two  Quarts..  “  “  Laudreth's  Earliest  CABBAGE  in  July  after  Peas  are  pulled . 

EANS— Golden  Wax-1 Two  Quarts .  “  “  TOMATOES  every  tbree  feet  after  Beans  are  half  grown . 

BEANS— Red  Valentine— Two  Quarts .  “  “  “  “  “  “  . . . . 


:  :  :THIRTY  FEET:  : : 


;  :THIRTY  FEET.  : 


:  :THIRTY  FEET:  :  :  I  :TWENTY-five  FEET 


i  i. 

::::::::: 

:  |  FIVE  FT 
•  1 

:TEN  FT: 

TEN  FT 

TEN  FT 

taMMMH 

ONION  SETS- In  cross.  BEETS;  In  cross-rows  at  LETTUCE;  in  cross-rows  at  SPINACH;  Bloomsdale,  Celery;  CARROT3;  Hkkrs:  RADISH 


rows  at  10  Inches;  three  10  Inches:  Egyptian  Fore-  one  foot;  Early  Cutting, 
quarts  Pearl  and  Extra  ingand  Red  Turnip  Beet.  Forcing,  Reliable,  and  Early 
Early  Red.  3oz.  each.  Summer,  toz.  each. 


4  oz. 

Broadcast. 


10  In  rows;  Thyme,  s  in  rows; 
i  or..  Extra  Sage,  3  oz 
Early,  l  oz.  Sweet 
Danvers.  Majoram. 


Danvers.  Majoram. 

The  idea  here  developed  mav  be  extended  to  anv  area  Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Flower  aud  Field  Seeds.  Address 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS  •  SEED  O-AIAMEDS,  PHXLADELI’HIA,  IPA. 


VSistiftSm 


The  EARLIEST  of  all  RASPBERRY 


I'im  which h av<-  1k>  n  planted  by 

PM-  grower*  fot-jr.  years. 

ISlES*-  •  ''Jifle  '.*  1  They  do  not  ha",  l-  the  larv- 
;  .  at'  NoMBSw’II  ’’sl  •'“'■•'I  far  in 
V,«  Wf.  AftESMraKlAS^iL'/lor  business  in  the  t-oim  trv, 
£sr  ’  ~  -  ^■/nordotlit-v  offer  fictit  ou-!y 

i* '%  .  .c  y.  JPTgYul  b"t  ’  - j’.Ihcoi  r-s  tit  St-t-ils 

'  : ' f  1 : 1  [ ' 1 

x.;  •  •  •  •.se  to  the  practical  consumer  who 
1  wi-hes  valneferrtli  moneyexivude-d. 

IJrcer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  USSR,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm,  mailed  f  rets 

uruDv  a  npnrp  seed  grower, 
flErml  hi  UnCCn  Philadelphia. 


vA- F  Va/Ll  V-  angUK.  red  color,  of  line  shape,  an  l  *f  gre-.it  Orumees.” 

Kk  .  Un.-.rilmously  adopted  —  mm.  •rtf..-  m  ■ 

-rweJ 1  y  (jroun  »nf  orlyiitalur.  Judge  \\  m.  Pinny  said: 

A-  a  y  “It  sfantis  single  and  alone,  au-1  abirv  e  all  com- 

3  ''ihl-r  Raspberry  that  can  eoinr  t  te  with  it  In  all 

~>rs-  *T*~ '  C'.UffTAlrr.  J'1’  S'-  .  /'’it  ?  thciiualitti  -  tlMit  ate  d*-«lrahl-y  for  a  Raspberry 

-  ■ 

ct  hnr  leu  iurists  present.^  ’Veil 
-  eii'w  y.  ,y^  acres  Che  past  seaton  under  the 

<<  cS-  mow|  mlvcr*e  (•ireiinittaiices  re- 

lunicd.  alter  deduction;  all  cjpi-n- 

_ sex,  $1,1 14.06  for  the  lrnil  nlmie. 

>er  who  -ohl  tin-  fru-.  says:  ••  The  past  season  the  llrst  shipment  brought  -“•<  fti's  per  pint  whole:  ale. 
the  whole  season  It  ran  from  -!  to  4  cents  higher  than  any  other  Raspberry  1  sldpprd.  It  ts  at  least 
cart  of  any  other  Derry  that  I  ship;  It  i-a*  the  advantage  ai*o  of  ripridugluJargo  quantities  at  once, 
ibUngtbe  grower  to  get  the  hulk  of  hbsemp  off  before  the  market  gets  glut  ted.  bo  farasnjykn  w- 
ils.iLlr  tiie  lifter  berry  tor crowf'riuuiBhip^MT/’  History, record,  iloacrlptloa, presa  uotlced.a  bcaiitl- 
n ml  firiceti  of  i»luu(^  of  t lif a  ri'rrmrlcablf  Kar%i'berry,  mall'  l  «ppl!r«nt«* 

I  Tmc  vrcntcht  of  utl  8fmwhc*rrf -■<.  Get  pl.nnis  of  tiu!  introaneur,  and 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAW3ERRY  PLANTS, 


By  thk  Oriqinatob.  at  Reduced  Priees  for  Spring 
of 'S3.  Bur  at  the  Focstaj.v  Hjlad  and  get  the  rURt. 
Averages  twice  as  large  as  the  Wilson  and  yields  fully 
double  the  number  of  quarts  per  acre;  Ls  an  excel 
lent  shipper,  very  attractive  In  appearance,  of  ex¬ 
cel-  kvt  rLAVOR.  ana  retains  Its  color  and  flavor  t*>  a 
REMARK  A  BJ.E  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars 
free  at  an  early  date. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester.  N.  J. 


Will  he  tuiuK-d  Fttss  to  all  xppiicants.  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  It  contain  s 
about  17a  i  .  .  ;  f-ns,  prices  accurate 

descriptions  and  voiuable  directions  for  pilantuig 
lfiOO  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeiis. 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  ere.  In  valuable  to  all,  esp-ec- 
ially  to  Marxec  Gardeners,  Bend  for  it  * 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


We  claim  onr  SFI’DS  lire  uusttrimssed  in  1  he  world,  and 

de-in-  Unit  all  shall  give  them  a  '_nai  t-  >  U--I  iht  it-  great  stiperi-j 


l  c-j\  '  or  1*},  feeling  sure  of  making  a  permanent  customer  of 

U'NelP*  i  jT*j efni.  --A  rvci-y  purchaser,  and  to  introduoe  thciu^mto  thousands  of 

/  fle  ITS'?  A  new  homes,  we  wiU  send 
V  M  ♦‘v  »  fi-ee  by  mail  on  Ti-ieii  t  of 

M  /ofkT  '  X  .vs  H3..V).  c  ri?:-, .  . . . . 

v'  \  /\  [NJ  J  OF  SEKDs,  niak’.nv  a  I'umpU'te  bttinil'  Vcgeiablr  Gur- 

J  ;  r>  m.  f\  JLrli  den,  containing  large  elz**  packet-  of  ail  the  best,  new,  ar.d 

VT.aI  'v  .  f  W-  ^  slnndnrd  varieties,  a- follows :  3  KcniarkalilM  New  Cabbages, 

-Njy,  p\»  .  FTN  ’  Jtoyat  German  i>r>->vA«ad.  f'.trl. ,  •'  Fumrit*  .-yjo-//,  /■.irty  (loi  a  an 

v4'“  . p-'/A  Lil/.J  flad;  3  Delicious  New  Melons,  r.r-.rs  Qi.-r-  ieit.r;  -Water, 

Mtp'j?  a:ut  b  ■  >!..  -Musk,  2  Sni-erier  New  Onions,. V-m  Xi  ■  w-  i . 

YYdbl  U  IlMlBi  <;{ihQ,  /far of  r.'-i.  v  L--i New  t'.r/  •  *  -•  -S WomVrinl New 

Top  .go,  A-ici'v  Earliest  known  Sweet  (Vm,  .v, tM.lt* 

-  Va--— h.  nt ;  .1  irrit  :  •'  II  aider  JW  i;  le  .•/  /  '  i  llur  firce  :  Phi  Iadrlj.htm 
-A.  —L  J  '  \  , — 1  J'rizr  I.  Mi.-.-;  K.  Hi  Fill-,  j: i  -.  pt  f. :  ;  .V.  ■  !  '  I 

Cilim;  -j  IP  -  >  Cnrlnl  iiirs'ry;  /.J 1 ' '.  F:  •  :.h  h.  I .  I 

\i*h  :  Gat.tr.,  tfioAe  Snmtner  -A r.Vr/itrniVi  i/ii:-  .uf},  WVn-.v  itaili.S;  i*ri  urxir— t  f,.n.g  IVihm,  dims ; 

Sn./ar  I’ll'  ■■  .Vi., HI  -'A  r-.i  1  r*.-_  -  I  . .-  r*n-..i  «3r-.-.-i  IV-  -  fle'r..  -  r  ■  / . .  H’si.-s  S-tUify.  ,VfV 

Tii irk  Lnirrd  Sfitnarh:  Eur'isv  Snou  /tib  f'unn p.  C  r"  Send  a  $1  till, I.  or  (•oataffe  stamps  m  an 
ordinary  1  I!  r,  ami  y  -uwill  iwriw  IT:- •  box  by  re-ium  mail,  and  if  not  satisfied,  we  will  tvturn  yoar 
mcmcv."  3  t’oinptele  Moves  tniElt'd  for  only  >  With  eueh  lkn  we  rend  a  PRESRJlT  of 

(lower  seeds  for  your  ifo,  mother,  or  daughter.  I'h-.siinpnmlleled  oiler  should  he  taken  atlvantnge 
of  nt  niiiii,  as  \\d  niako  it  solely  i  -  extend  our  trade.  Our  seeds  upon  1,  ihelr  own  praise,  Wr  sup¬ 
plied  lust  year  over  15,000  New  Customers,  aril  have  rwe.vi-d  hundreds  of  misolidted  lettees. 


BIG  BOB  and  NIGH'S  SUPERB 


..  ONE  DOLLAR  SSE'Kfl'; 

Ol  lt  rsPlvClAL  LNTKiilM  CTION  BOX 


•'  Are  the  BIGGEST  and  BF.ST  Straw  berries  yet  Intro¬ 
duced  ''  For  Uefcrlptl’-e  Circular,  lowest  prices,  and 
best  stock,  address  proprietor,  J.  W.  SIGH,  Piqua.  O. 


Fi  r  Homo  GariLaa.  -Dur  II 
li  <rra,Tr.pCiA«iiii;>  MaslaI 

l  Is-tiutlllil  txsik  iv-es  -  in 

Sr  ild  for  it  and  . . 

yrlty-sanili-r  -  -«  f«.  MEAF 

KET  CARUENERS  wrti 

r 

EvfcW-pri  e-llst.  sent  FREJ 

.1.  II.  I'l'.ot  A  >  ■>.. 

IKK  .'it  (Hill.  li  t. 


HANSELL«hb?.r4w”^; 

Produe»Hl.  Srntl  for  full  account 
an«l  x  beautiful  chromo  of  it.  The 
tlo»*k  in  th**  IT.  S.  of 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

emt?r%Ciu§  all  raiLablt*  f.ini-1-s 
alio  %  superior  »Sock  of  FrtiU 
Tr*e$.  LoveU’n  ftmtill  F rulti 
are  {he  !>r»t.  Citildiciib,  briUl»rit- 
H  lllti»!raietl  (cv5|»5re»1  plMe«i .  tell, 
log  ho*  U>  ^et  and  grow  Utcm, 
houetti  i»*onptk»u>.  fair  prUe*, 
free.  I'he  moil  ?.*»  *aurui  Tina  useful  Fruft  Catalogue  ever 
VublishtM.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Sliver,  N.  J., 
Producer  of  Raspberry  A  VanchnMsr  Slrotobtrry- 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

SEEDS 


CARDEN,  ^^BEs^JuALmEsT" 

FIELD  &  f  LOWEST  PRICES. 

pi  m  1W  r  ry  I  Illustrated  A  D-wcriptive  Cata- 
r  Lv  VV  CL  rf  ■  |  lo;me  at  At  led  on  Application. 

J.  M.  McCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

[Estobitaied  1S3S.  136  Walnut  St  ,  Cjncinnati.0. 


aaiftEa5&«  buists  prize-collec- 

n6N  OF  24  CHOICE  VARIETIESSSSS:,*Ka 

■Obtaining  flioVj  JLVn-  llenut./  Tbmti.-o,  (a  tvrfecliui.>uij.carlyt  large 
...  .  g|  "  ’  'Msiwr Lm  iitWir  iVo,  (ntuist 

Fai  H  ue  iiV.ni,  ( Ktringhw* ).  av» 
\'ie  Klfi-j  thii.il.  (very  large,  i  f  n:i.'d 

l«-f».{anest and  L.r-v-1  bending 


jjfy ,"'1' '•e'id^,  without ovi-id.^/Oii,:’,  /•.VII, ,  r 

,  J  j  Q  !•'* tiar  Jit.'cfi  anil  !  ‘Vo  Cit!  .  _ _ 

M^HbZ^^^varlcticM  in  tho  worltl). Furl v  Jrrvn/  iratyLm  <m-.f  oiM-.i-tei 

s  llni-.rt OlirU'  Mtrw ),-V< i--  irmti  Jii/Vfi .  H  i,a  t  i'rS.m  Wr.uril'  '.m. idt’ai'r. 

’  — ■  g*Ai- : liurlj  JVi  7 >  r- Ip  (i mi/  /  -'m  li< .  - ,  T  K.V i'  -  eini a.  i  t'lf'  ,'  lyiiDwi.'r 

Until  Zettner.  /W/teHon  WAi?»  Spine  /••ei-.v.l-v,  AV»«  lift  T  'f>  <  r  •:  Tnrnip,  livitt's  ,Veir  .i.-.i m -  n/A  .tjiji/V 
and  Jhrurf'  Okra,  Mammoth  H'A* >  S'n/f  t  Vry,  lXu..,rx  fMtj.l.ui^  i'irr  ur.  /  ijisi  <  •  ti.i  i-iA- 

w  r  Knnrnnlre  ihrseawnrluirniN  M  ill  retteli  von,  and  (but  Ilieir  (inulilv  will  n|«*n-o  \o«i. 
(I  A, if  CD  OCCne  «rhol-v«-  cctMn  it  IO  piiiutirnlsunmn  r-blooniing  \  netl.-.i.wAd:  d  cn  r'vlii 
rLUWCll  OCCIIJh,  nf  30 V.  Stamps tiik.-u as.-  teU.  lit  ist'.-UI .nm  s Man u  An. a  vi.luabto  \\ ,n  \  of  1SJ 
pages,  on  the  cult  ivation  olv  cgetablea  uua  flowers,  with  prices  by  the  ounce,  pound  or  bushel,  i .  mi  1,  -d  free  to 
.illl'invlm-sere.  WholcsidopriC'-s  limiL  ...  -  " 

.-d  dealers  on  application.  ♦  Address, 


SMALLFRUITSi 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

SHRUBS,  SEEDS  A  FLOWER  PLANTS  f 

My  catalogue  gives  full  in-t  rm-uons  for  cultmc  t 
describe’,  tit--  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at  tv-isoii  I 

»t.te  pri-.s  n  Q  UfAICS  IhX  IilM  I  i; 
VKKLioALX.b.  O.WALtd  M W  Ytlltl,. 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  md  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

KLCBBT  5.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NE  VVr-Y ORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  Nkw  York. 


side  of  the  water  during  the  past  year, 
the  transatlantic  imports  were  much  less 
in  England  last  yesr  than  in  1881,  when 
they  amounted  to  27,000  tons.  The  Lon¬ 
don  News  says  “American  beef  is  still 
in  high  favor;  but  the  mutton  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  below  par,  being  poor  in  quality 
and  bad  in  appearance.”  Australian  meats 
have  hitherto  filled  the  newspapers  of 
London  more  than  the  stomachs  of  Lon¬ 
doners. 


Chicago,  and  other  speculative  centers, 
by  firms  that  advertise  largely  in  the 
newspapers  and  bv  circulars  soliciting 
investments  of  small  sums  for  grain  or 
stock  speculation  on  what  is  known  as 
the  plan  of  the  “Mutual  Investment 
Club,”  or  “Mutual  Operative  Fund." 
We  earnestly  urged  all  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  such  concerns  except 
to  warn  others  against  them.  The  Post- 
Office  Department  after  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  has  just  placed  in  the  “  black  list” 
some  of  the  worst  of  these  swindlers  oper¬ 
ating  in  Chicago,  Their  names  are 
doubtless  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
but  we  trust,  none  of  these  has  cause  to 
regret  that  knowledge.  They  are  Flem¬ 
ing  &  Merriam.  R.  E.  Kendall  Co., 
Charles  J.  Henri  &  Co..  Cudworth  &  Co., 
and  Bennett,  Kolzman  &  Co.  In  explain¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  frauds  Fost-office 
Inspector  D.  A.  Ray  repeats  what  was 
pithily  set  forth  in  the  Rural  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  swindlers  pretended  to 
conduct  a  business  in  which  the  money  of 
all  the  “suckers”  and  “greenhorns”  they 
could  inveigle,  was  “pooled.”  Each  share 
or  chance  cost  $10  and  there  was  no  limit 
to  investment.  The  managers  used  the 
aggregate  funds  nominally  in  speculating 
in  grain,  provisions,  stocks,  etc.,  and 
every  few  days  or  weeks  they  made  bogus 
reports,  showing  they  had  either  made  or 
lost  so  much  money,  and  if  the  former, 
they  returned  to  fhe  shareholders  a  pre¬ 
tended  profit  of  so  much  per  cent,  always 
retaining  the  principal.  The  money  re¬ 
turned  as  profit  was  always  what  they 
chose — just  enough  to  induce  the  gullible 
shareholder  to  invest  more  largely.  Bv 
this  means  men  who  started  in  with  $10 
or  $20  have  been  induced  to  invest 
as  much  as  $1,500  or  $2,000,  and  more. 

The  fellows  are  all  scoundrels  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  penitentiary.  Flem¬ 
ming  was  a  partner  in  Detroit  with  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  now  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison 
for  “  fencing”  stolen  goods,  and  the  an¬ 
tecedents  and  connections  of  the  others 
are  equally  disreputable.  They  never 
bought  or  sold  the  goods  they  pretended 
to  deal  in.  The  Chief  Grain  inspector  of 
Chicago  certifies  that  none  of  the  firms 
are  known  to  the  State  Inspection  De¬ 
partment  “as  warehousemen,  grain  re¬ 
ceivers  or  shippers,  nor  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  actual  grain  trade.”  The 
local  manager  of  Bradstreet’s  Commercial 
Agency  denominates  them  frauds  and 
swindlers  of  the  worst  sort.  The  Hon. 
W.  P.  Nixon,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  states  that  the  scoundrels 
print  and  scatter  broadcast  circulars  and 
advertisements  purporting  to  be  copies  of 
editorial  indorsements  of  their  frauds 
from  reputable  papers;  while  the  pre¬ 
tended  editorials  ar2  in  reality  paid 
advertisements  written  by  themselves  and 
copied  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes. 
The  notorious  Benjamin  Buckwnter  whose 
swindling  operations  in  ihia  city  we  ex¬ 
posed  at  length  three  years  ago,  together 
with  those  of  a  batch  of  similar  sharpers, 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  organizing 
these  Chicago  swiudles.  We  prophesied 
the  rascal  would  turn  up  equally  bad 
somewhere  else.  Frank  W.  Waters  and 
Dan  Loring,  of  the  Fireside  Friend  lot¬ 
tery  scheDie  and  newspaper  fraud  of  a 
few  years  ago,  were  connected  with  Flem¬ 
ming  &  Merriam  and  also  with  R.  E. 
Kendall  A  Co. 

One  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  possible 
the  public  could  be  duped  into  placing 
their  money  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  sue  l  thieves.  The  total  amount 
“scooped  iu”  by  the  rascals  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  infer¬ 
ence,  as  none  of  them  kept  any  regu¬ 
lar  accounts,  but  that  the  aggregate 
leached  several  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  there  is  no  doubt.  Agent  Ray 
estimates  that  the  receipts  of  the  four 
firms  aggregated  au  average  daily,  for  the 
last  00  days,  of  not  less  than  $10,000,  or 
a  total  of  $600,000,  including  what  they 
received  from  the  various  express  com¬ 
panies.  From  January  1  to  20— just  20 
days  —Flemming  &  Merriam  received 
through  the  Post-office  775  registered  let¬ 
ters,  noue  of  which  contained  less  than 
$10,  while  many  of  them  contained  from 
$100  to  $500,  In  the  same  time  the  firm 
received  820  money  orders,  aggregating 
$20,416.  From  various  facts  it  is  esti 
mated  that  at  least  $80,000  were  received 
through  the  different  express  companies 
in  the  same  time.  Aggregating  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  these  sources,  therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  this  single  clique  of 
sharpera  swindled  the  public,  and  chiefly 
the  agricultural  part  of  it,  out  of  about 
$80,000  in  20  dvysl  Tne  others  were 
proportionately  lucky,  but,  being  some¬ 
what  smaller  concerns,  their  total  plunder 
was  not  quite  so  heavy,  though,  judging 
from  the  similar  facts,  B.  E.  Kendall 
&  Co.,  in  the  same  20  days,  raked  in  not 


less  than  $53,000!  The  two  other  firms 
of  this  precious  quartette  must,  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  aggregate  of  at  least  $50,000  in 
the  same  time.  Now  these  have  been  “in 
the  bu8ine8s”all  the  year  round  and  some 
of  them  for  several  years,  and  if  their 
aggregate  plunder  for  20  days  amounted 
to  about  $183,000,  how  much  have  they 
fleeced  the  public  out  of  all  told? 

Of  course,  the  dupes  of  these  swindlers 
were  over-greedy,  ovei -ambitious,  too 
eager  to  get  rich  soon,  credulous,  gulli¬ 
ble,  foolish  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
but  is  it  not  the  dutv  of  the  State  to  pro¬ 
tect  people  of  this  class  from  the  wiles  of 
sharpers,  thieves  and  rascals  of  every  sort? 
The  wise,  the  prudent,  the  provident,  the 
cautious,  the  shrewd  and  those  endowed 
with  all  the  business  virtues,  need  small 
protection.  It  is  the  infants,  physical 
and  intellectual,  that  need  guardians. 
Is  it  not  a  burning  shame  that  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  has  not  taken  a 
single  step  to  suppress  these  frauds 
or  punish  the  rascals  ?  Is  it  not  a 
burning  shame  that  there  should  have 
been  found  members  of  the  press  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  aid-  d  the  schemes  of 
the  sharpers  by  admitting  to  their  col¬ 
umns  advertisements  whose  evident  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  robbery  of  their  readers  ? 
A  few'  of  the  gulled  dupes  are  now  trying 
to  recover  their  lost  money  by  causing  the 
arrest  of  a  couple  of  the  swindlers  on  the 
charge  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  The  arrested  sh  a  rpers,  how<  ver, 
have  been  released  on  $500  bail,  a  trifle 
they  can  well  afford  to  forfeit.  Most  of 
them,  however,  have  “  skipped”  to  the 
safe  ground  of  Canada,  where  they  can 
laugh  in  security  and  luxury,  at  the  cha¬ 
grin  of  their  dupes,  while  planning  new 
modes  of  catching  the  same  gudgeons  and 
inventing  new  names  under  cover  of  which 
the  same  old  games  may  be  played  upon 
the  same  old  fools  or  upon  fiesh  specimens. 


BREVITIES. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  note  now  of  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  hay  as  it  is  being 
fed  from  the  mow,  and  where  the  quality  is 
poor  from  improper  managament  in  the 
euring  or  from  cutting  too  late,  one  should 
remember  the  fact  so  that  the  mistake  shall 
not  be  repeated, 

A  8CBCSHIBEU  writes;  "  I*  there  any  lega 
penalty  for  the  detention  of  papers  or  books 
by  the  postmaster  or  bia  employes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reading  them  or  looking  them  over 
before  their  delivery  to  the  proper  persons!" 
As  we  have  received  other  queries  of  a  similar 
nature  relating  to  t>>a  non-delivery  of  the 
Rural,  we  referred  the  matter  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  information.  Their  reply  was, 
“  Report  any  such  cases  to  the  P.  O.  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  they  will  be  attended  to  hy  author¬ 
ity.”  A  postmaster  has  no  right  whatever  to 
thus  detain  mail  matter 

Captain  Payne  and  bis  party  of  Oklahoma 
colonists  have  again  gone  through  the  ex¬ 
pensive  farce  of  preparing  “outfits”  for  occu¬ 
pying  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory 
supposed  to  have  been  ceded  to  the  General 
Government,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  open  to  settlement.  Payne  and  bis 
fellow  filUbusters  have  “assembled”  from 
various  quarters,  marched  towards  and  even 
into  the  Territory  with  many  vaunts  of 
“dying  in  the  last  ditch.”  or  hog -wallow,  rather 
than  retrace  their  resolute  steps,  and  after  all 
the  gasconading,  they  have  submitted  tamely 
to  capture  bv  Uncle  Sam’s  Bovs  in  Blue. 
They  will  probably  be  taken  to  Fort  Smith, 
where  they  will  be  t.nrued  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  who  will  at  once  set  them  at 
liberty  again,  as  they  have  been  set  on  more 
than  one  former  occasion.  This  farce  of 
attempting  illegally  to  oc'uoy  land  mast 
have  already  cost  the  adventurers  pretty 
heavily  in  loss  of  time  and  “outfitting”  ex¬ 
penses:  while  it  has  cost  the  government 
$200,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  check¬ 
ing  the  present  raid.  G«n.  Sherman  thinks 
more  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the 
punishment  of  the  invaders,  and  throughout 
the  country  there  are  more  than  a  handful 
who  agree  with  William  Tecumseh. 

The  late  storm  in  the  Far  West  appears  to 
have  been  only  about  as  hurtful  to  stock  as 
its  predecessor  whose  pffects  were  summar¬ 
ized  here  week  before  last.  From  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Goliad  and  Indianola,  Texas,  late  tele¬ 
grams  say  that  various  reports  put  the  loss  of 
sheep  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  that  of  calves  at 
10  per  cent  and  that  of  cattle  at  five  per  cent 
From  Wichita,  Kan.  we  learn  there  have  been 
severe  losses  among  sheep,  cattle  and  other 
stock:  whileeattle  on  the  range  drifted  great, 
distances  before  the  driving  storms  of  sleet 
and  chilling  winds,  From  Cheyenne,  the 
Wyoming  Stock-growers’  Association,  the 
largest  organization  of  the  kind  on  the  globe, 
says  fffl dally  that  although  the  storm  was 
unusually  severe  along  the  line  of  Union 
Pacific  Raflway,  it  was  le«s  so  on  the  ranges 
to  the  north,  and  that  cattle  in  W yoming  are 
in  better  condition  than  they  have  been  at 
this  season  for  years.  From  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
however,  come  news  that  prospects  arc  exceed 
ingly  gloomy,  and  stockmen  are  praying  for 
wind  to  sweep  the  heavy  snows  from  the  pas 
tures.  Careful  inquiries  by  the  railroad 
agents  go  to  show  that  cattle  on  the  Mon 
tana  ranges  are  doing  well  and  that  there 
have  been  little  or  no  losses  among  stock.  A 
telegram  this  morning  from  St.  Louis  says 
reports  from  the  Colorado  ranges  say  the 
loss  of  stock  will  amount  to  15  per  oent;  while 
a  telegram  from  Denver  maintains  that  the 
loss  will  not  be  over  five  per  cent  among  cat 
tie  and  somewhat  more  among  sheep. 


SATURDAY,,  FEB.  17, 


We  call  attention  to  the  new  plan  of 
training  grape-vines  as  pursued  (and  we 
believe  originated)  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood, 
of  Marlboro,  New  York.  There  is  much 
in  the  system  to  commend  it. 

♦  - 

We  hope  to  present  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  &  new  dress  of  type  next  week 
or  the  week  after.  Our  last  new  type  has 
lasted  us  scarcely  one  year,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  several  editions  have  been  printed 

from  electrotypes. 

- - 

Many  of  our  readers  are  vexed  or 
offended  that  the  articles  they  have 
kindly  sent  to  the  Rural  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  columns.  This  is  unjust  to 
us.  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  usually 
receive  more  articles  than  we  can  find 
space  for,  and  each  article  has  therefore 
to  await  its  turn. 


Some  of  our  readers  write  us  that  they 
have  received  the  Blush  Potato  in  a  frozen 
condition  and  ask  us  why  we  mail  them 
at  this  season.  Would  they  have  us  wait 
until  next  April?  Those  who  receive  the 
potato  frozen  will  please  notify  us  by 
postal -card  of  the  fact,  giving  their 
names  and  addresses,  plainly  written. 
We  will  then  send  others. 


Owlno  to  an  unprecedented  pressure 
upon  our  space,  many  reports,  articles, 
questions  and  answers  etc.,  etc.,  have 
been  delayed.  We  apologize  to  our 
friendg,  though  the  delays  are  entirely 
beyond  our  control.  We  shall,  no  doubt, 
find  place  for  all  the  shorter  practical 
articles  which  we  are  always  glad  to 
receive. 


Next  week  we  shall  present  a  carefully- 
drawn  portrait  of  the  Kieffer  Pear,  with 
the  opinions  of  our  best  pomological 
authorities  and  the  results  of  our  own 
tests.  We  venture  to  express  the  belief 
that  all  of  our  readers,  open  to  convic¬ 
tion,  will  find  matter  therein  which  may 
enable  them  to  decide  whether  il  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  invest  in  the  Kieffer  or  let  it  alone. 


the  plan  and  details  of  a  substantial  barn  1 
36x50,  to  cost  $600.  “If  one  has  lots  of 
cash,”  he  says,  “the  problem  of  barn 
building  is  easily  solved — but  to  combine 
comfort  and  durability  with  economy  is 
what  we  wrnt.”  We  should  be  pleased 
to  receive  plans  from  any  of  our  experi¬ 
enced  readers.  Pencil  sketches,  if  pjain, 
will  enable  us  to  present  the  engravings. 


A  ewe  of  the  Dorset  breed,  one  fa¬ 
mous  for  producing  early  lambs  which 
bring  an  extra  high  price  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  yeaned  four  lambs  at  a 
birth  last  December.  All  were  of  large 
size,  strong,  healthy,  and  are  doing  well. 
The  ewe  supports  two  of  them,  and  the 
other  two  are  brought  up  by  hand. 
Dorset  sheep  are  celebrated  for  their 
fecundity,  and  we  believe  oftener  cast 
two  lambs  at  a  birth  than  a  single  one. 
If  they  were  not  horned  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  their  importation  into  America  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  early  lambs,  and 
yet  they  would  be  no  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  South  Down,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  trained  now  in  England  to  bring  forth 
as  early  in  Autumn  and  Winter  as  the 
Dorset  The  former  is  a  more  perfect- 
formed  animal  than  the  latter,  is  hardier, 
and  its  flesh,  young  or  old,  if  anything, 
superior.  These  we  have  already,  so  let 
us  stick  to  them  and  not  think  of  other 
breeds  for  the  production  of  early  lambs. 

Although  money  is  dearer,  or  in  other 
words,  goods  in  general  are  cheaper,  in 
England  than  here,  according  to  late  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Smithfield  market,  the  chief 
depot  for  supplying  the  4, 500, 000  mouths 
of  London  with  meat,  the  price  of  that 
commodity  there  is  at  least  fully  as  high 
as  here,  and  the  relative  prices  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  meat  are  not  proportionate. 
For  instance,  mutton  brings  22  cents  per 
pound  by  the  carcass,  and  25  cents  per 
pound  for  leg;  while  the  best  roasting 
joints  of  beef  are  11  1-2  or  12  pence  per 
pound,  equal  to  23  to  24  cents.  Beef  bv 
the  side  brings  about  15  cents  per  pound. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  beef  on  this 


Importers  of  sugar,  anxious  for  lower 
import  duties  on  that  product,  are  flood¬ 
ing  the  country  with  circulars  full  of  the 
oppressive  nature  of  taxes  on  that  “  nec¬ 
essary  of  life”;  and  urging  the  “dear 
public”  to  petition  Congress  against  such 
taxation ;  where  are  the  representatives  of 
the  sugar-cane  industry  of  the  8outh  and 
of  the  sorghum  sugar  industries  of  the 
North  ?  The  lumber  men  of  Michigan 
are  busily  working  for  the  restoration  of 
the  20  per  cent,  import  duties  on  lumber 
lately  put  on  the  free  list;  where  are 
the  conservators  of  our  forests  and  the 
users  of  lumber  in  the  multitudinous  in¬ 
dustries  into  which  it  enters  ?  The  wool¬ 
en  manufacturers  of  New  England,  while 
battling  vigorously  for  the  old  or  even 
higher  import  duties  on  foreign  woolen 
goods,  are  over- ready  to  concede  that  the 
duty  on  raw  foreign  wcol  should  be  low¬ 
ered,  although  the  manufacturers  of  wool 
profess  to  work  with  the  growers  of  wool 
on  the  tariff  question;  where  are  the 
growers  ?  The  salt  makers  of  Michigan 
and  New  York  are  clamorous  for  the  re¬ 
tention  or  an  increase  of  duties  on  foreign 
salt;  wThy  are  the  voices  of  the  dairy¬ 
men,  the  meat-picklers  and  the  millions 

of  others  who  use  foreign  salt,  silent? 
- - 

All  trustworthy  reports  declare  that 
never  has  there  been  so  strong  a  lobby  in 
Washington  as  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  Every  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  deserving  of  name  is  abundantly  rep¬ 
resented.  The  proposed  revision  of  the 
tariff  has  aroused  the  cupidity  of  these 
to  a  highly  active  condition.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  in  Washington  is  tw< -fold — to 
secure  a  lower  import  duty  on  all  foreign 
“raw”  products  that  enter  into  their 
manufactures  and  a  higher  import  duty 
on  all  foreign  manufactured  products 
that  compete  with  their  own  wares  in 
our  markets.  Wherever  they  are  will- 
iog  to  sacrifice  the  former  object  to 
the  latter,  it  is  in  the  line  ol  “log¬ 
rolling.”  Money,  It  is  charged,  is  freely 
put  where  it  will  “do  the  most  good”  in 
the  way  of  accomplishing  their  objeotB. 
Other  modes  ol  illegitimate  persuasion 
end  disuasion  are  also  liberally  employed. 
The  greatest  industry  in  the  country,  the 
support  and  motive  power  of  all  others,  is 
the  only  one  unrepresented  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  lobby.  A  griculture  alone  haB  no 
hired  advocates  of  its  interests.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  railroads,  the  land-grabbers, 
all  have  busy  workerf  toiling,  smiling, 
dinner-giving,  pleading,  misrepresenting, 
arguing,  bribing  and  seducing,  in  their 
favor;  agriculture  alone  has  no  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  scheming  pack.  This  dig¬ 
nified  abstention  from  underhand  modes 
of  influencing  Congressional  action  is,  of 
course,  grand;  but  is  it  business-like? 
- ♦  - - 

A  bell  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  tree  planting.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  municipality  may  pay  out 
of  the  public  funds  a  bonus  not  exceed¬ 
ing  25  cents  for  every  tree — ash,  bass¬ 
wood,  beech,  birch,  butternut,  cedar, 
cherry,  chestnut,  elm,  hickory,  maple, 
oak,  pine,  sassafras,  spruce,  walnut  or 
whitewood — planted  along  a  highway  or 
farm  boundary  line  or  within  six  feet  of 
such  boundary  line.  Trees  along  the 
highways  are  to  be  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  land,  but  must  not 
be  cut  down  without  permission  of  the 
authorities.  Those  planted  along  the 
boundary  line  are  to  be  the  joint  property 
of  the  owners  of  the  two  farms.  The 
bounty  is  to  be  paid  on  the  certificate  of 
inspectors  that  the  trees  are  30  feet  apart, 
three  years  old,  healthy  and  of  good 
form.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  is  to 
refund  to  the  municipality  half  the  bonus 
paid  by  the  latter  to  the  tree-planter.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  only  10,000,000  acres  of  the 
130,000,000  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the 
Province  have  yet  been  cleared,  the  Onta¬ 
rians  have  beguD  in  good  time  to  provide 
against  the  evils  which  deforesting  has 
inflicted  upon  some  European,  Asiatic  and 
African  regions  now  naked  deserts,  but 
formerly  richly  clothed  wiih  umbrageous 
timber  and  other  flourishing  vegetation. 


SWINDLERS  AND  DUPES. 


During  the  past  three  years  we  have 
often  warned  our  friends  against  the 
allurements  held  out  in  New  York, 
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Various. 


FREE  HOMES. 


Inquiries  and  Information  Elicited  toy 
our  Correspondents  from  those  who 
have  Homesteaded  and  Purchased 
in  Northern  Nebraska. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  8WKKTLAND. 
(Special  correspondents  of  the  Rural  Nkw- Yorker.) 

AMONG  the  most  prosperous  of  the  new 
Northwestern  States  where  free  homes  can  be 
obtained,  or  where  parties  can  purchase  large 
or  small  tracts  cheap  for  cash  (a  method 
which  is  often  preferred),  there  is  not  one  that 
has  given  better  satisfaction  to  settlers,  and 
that  is  really  being  more  rapidly  settled  up 
than  Nebraska.  We  have,  prior  to  this  date, 
in  our  correspondence,  reviewed  a  trip  taken 
through  the  Northeastern  portion  of  the  State 
over  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
a  Becond  letter  we  gave  a  descriptive  review 
of  the  prosperous  city  of  Fremont,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  progressive  in  that  portion 
of  the  country.  A  third  letter  gave  a  general 
idea  of  the  various  towns  which  dot  the  line 
of  the  railroad  mentioned;  and  a  fourth 
letter  gave,  more  in  detail,  the  advantages  of 
the  country  as  a  grain,  stock  and  hay  pro¬ 
ducing  country. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  correspondence 
we  have  adopted  a  course  somewhat  different 
from  any  hitherto  taken,  personally  inter¬ 
viewing  quite  a  number  of  the  old  settlers, 
and  sending  letters  to  others  in  order  to  get  a 
truthful  idea  regarding  the  feelings  of  those 
who>  had  cast  their  lots  in  this  region.  The 
results  of  our  interrogatories  were  some  fifty 
answers,  the  names  of  the  writers  of  which 
could  be  given,  if  necessary.  There  seems  to 
be  nothing  but  satisfaction  expressed  in  the 
answers  that  we  have  received,  and  as  the 
names  were  secured  promiscuously,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seeon  to  be  a  good  test  in  regard  to 
the  advantages,  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  also  the  well-being  of  those  who 
had  given  it  a  trial. 

As  this  letter  will  complete  the  series  from 
this  portion  of  the  country,  for  the  present  at 
least,  we  deem  the  statements  of  the  different 
gentlemen,  or  at  least  a  few  of  them,  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  many  thousand  readers 
of  the  Rural,  and,  instead  of  compiling  in 
narrative  style,  we  will  mention  the  names 
and  post-office  addresses  of  our  informants,  so 
that  any  reader  may  be  able  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  John  H.  Fox,  a  resident  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  Neb.,  owns  in  Indiana,  41  miles  from 
Chicago,  a  nice  farm  of  80  acres  well  im¬ 
proved  in  every  way,  well  stocked  with  fine 
fruit,  etc. ;  but,  owing  to  continued  ill-health, 
he  decided  to  try  a  change,  and  removed  with 
his  family  to  their  present  home  in  1870,  leav¬ 
ing  the  home  farm  unsold  to  fall  back  upon. 
He  says:  “We  found  what  we  came  for— 
good  health,  good  water,  good  soil,  good 
roads,  good  schools  and  good  society,  and  the 
most  beautiful  country  to  live  in ;  not  one  has 
been  sick,  and  not  one  of  the  family  would  go 
back.”  C.  W.  Stonberry,  living  near  Hooper, 
Neb.,  went  there  in  1870,  homesteaded  80 
acres  and  bought  80 — the  latter  at  $6  per  acre, 
He  had  but  three  horses;  says  he  is  to-day 
worth  $5,000.  Peter  Parker  went  to  Hooper 
in  1869,  with  two  cows  and  two  horses,  home¬ 
steaded  80  acres  and  afterwards  bought  160 
acres.  Ho  is  to-day  worth  $10,000.  A.  E. 
McConnell,  of  Scribner,  Neb  ,  informed  us 
that  he  went  to  that  point  in  1872  and  bought 
340  acres  of  land  at  $5  per  acre,  improved.  He 
had  $1,300  in  money  to  start  with,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  worth  at  least  $10,000  to-day. 

People  are  going  in  rapidly  now.  At  this 
time  probably  the  best  land  and  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  terms  can  be  secured  beyond  Norfolk 
and  back  from  the  line  of  the  railroad,  the 
lands  near  the  railroads,  of  course,  command¬ 
ing  a  higher  price.  The  road  Is  built  up  the 
valley  which,  at  its  upper  end.  runs  through  a 
tract  that  is  quite  sandy,  but  this  is  left  be¬ 
hind  when  one  gets  back  from  four  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  good  black  clay  and  vegetable- 
mold  soil  is  found  in  those  localities.  From, 
in  and  around  Creighton,  in  Knox  County, 
we  obtained  considerable  information,  E.  A. 
Crane  settled  near  Millersboro,  Neb.,  in  1878, 
at  which  time  he  homesteaded  100  acres.  He 
had  then  four  horses,  a  wagon  and  harness, 
and  only  a  few  dollars  in  money.  The  annual 
average  yield  of  his  farm  has  been:— Wheat, 
15  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  corn,  40  to  50 
bushels.  The  money  value  of  the  products  in 
1879  was  $800;  in  1880,  $90U,  and  in  1881, 
$1,200.  He  says  his  farm  and  stock  to-day 
are  worth  from  $8,500  to  $4,000.  August 
Hohuett  took  a  farm  near  Bazile  Mills  in  1878, 
having  at  that  time  but  one  cow  and  two 
horses.  He  homesteaded  160  acres,  pre¬ 
empted  160  and  timber-claimed  160.  His  av¬ 
erage  of  crops  has  been  about  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  Ha  values  his  property  now  at 
about  $4,000.  William  Childeu  began  farm¬ 
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ing  near  Bazile  Mills  with  one  cow,  two 
horses  and  a  colt,  having  pre-empted  160 
acres.  He  values  his  property  and  farm  now 
at  about  $2,500.  There  are  many  letters  of 
similar  effect,  and  personal  observation  and 
inquiry  have  elicited  much  the  same  re¬ 
sponse  from  all  those  whom  we  have  seen  in 
this  vicinity. 

From  Burnett,  Madison  County,  we  learned 
that  V.  B.  Lewis  went  there  in  1870  with  one 
team  of  horses  and  a  lumber  wagon,  home¬ 
steading  160  acres.  In  1881  he  sold  200  head 
of  cattle  at  an  average  of  $20  per  head,  being 
one  and  two-year-olds.  He  is  worth  about 
$12,000.  We  have  received  similar  letters 
from  Antelope  County  from  Thomas  L.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Allan  Hopkins,  and  Adam  Heffna  of 
Oakdale  and  John  Auten  of  Inman,  Neb., 
Jerry  Briggs  from  Hainsville,  Holt  County, 
went  there  in  April  1881,  with  only  two  horses 
as  his  all,  timber-claimed  160  acres,  and  to-day 
claims  to  be  worth  $1,500.  W.  E.  McRoberts, 
Leonia,  Holt  County,  Neb.,  located  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1878.  He  homesteaded  and  timber- 
claimed  160  acres  each,  and  had  about  $1,000 
personal  property  to  start  with.  He  is  now 
worth  $6,000.  Thus  from  interrogatories  we 
have  elicited  the  facts  that  while  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  great  bonanzas,  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  thank¬ 
fulness,  contentment  and  prosperity. 

The  farmers  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and  we 
might  go  on  giving  hundreds  of  just  such  in¬ 
stances  as  those  we  have  mentioned;  but  it 
seems  to  be  unnecessary.  While  the  yield  in 
groins  appears  to  be  good  all  through  the 
Northern  Nebraska  country  from  statements 
received,  still  we  judge  that  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  stock  raising  in  connection  wita 
farming.  In  fact,  the  farmer  should  not  en¬ 
deavor  at  any  time  to  carry  “too  many  eggs 
in  one  basket;”  but  by  a  proper  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  his  crops,  and  a  sufficient  interest 
taken  in  stock  raising  and  dairy’  pursuits, 
make  everything  turn  to  his  advantage. 

We  endeavored  to  get  some  accurate  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  average  yields  for  past  years,  but 
the  farmers  in  that  locality  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  keeping  such  statistics. 
Nebraska,  however,  is  one  of  the  five  corn- 
producing  States  that  are  reported  to  have  a 
largely  increased  yield  this  year. 

Our  previous  correspondence  having  in¬ 
duced  a  number  of  inquiries  from  readers  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  regarding  routes, 
rates  of  fare,  price  of  land,  etc.,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  verbatim  el  literatim 
an  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  by  us  to  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R,  R. 

Missouri  Valiev,  Iowa,  Nov.  86,  1882. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  your  favor  desiring 
information  about  the  great  “Free  Home” 
country  in  Northeastern  Nebraska,  and  to 
answer  inquiries  asking  how  cheaply  people 
can  get  there,  etc.  In  reply  I  may  say  the 
opening  up  of  tnat  country  is  attracting  many 
thousands  of  settlers  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  Nebraska  harvests  of  1882  and 
the  crops  of  Northeastern  Nebraska  took  the 
premium  at  the  Btate  Fair  and  at  St,  Louis 
over  ail  others — have  been  so  eaormous  in  ail 
grains,  and  the  section  is  so  superior  as  a 
grazing  eountrv,  that  even  its  millions  of  free 
acres  will  not  very  long  be  available.  To  get 
there  I  have  arranged  with  the  follow  ing 
principal  roads,  and  many  others  more  re¬ 
mote,  to  sell  a  cheap  “  round-trip,  land-explor¬ 
ing  ticket”  to  Neligb,  Neb.,  where  the  Land 
Office  is  located,  and  where  I  have  also  ar¬ 
ranged  for  persons  holding  Eastern  land  tick¬ 
ets  to  get  cheap  tickets  to  any  other  point 
they  desire  to  go  to  look  at,  returning 
straight  homewards  from  Neligb.  The  laud 
tickets  are  good  for  forty  days,  and  the  hold¬ 
ers  can  stop  off  anywhere  uorth  of  Norfolk. 
They  are  on  sale  at  all  coupon-ticket  stations 
on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western,  and 
many  other  roads  covering  the  territory  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  aud  Illinois.  These 
tickets  read  »ta  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
from  Chicago,  the  trains  arriving  here  in  the 
morning,  making  close  connections.  Should 
any  fail  to  get  such  tickets  at  their  home  sta¬ 
tion,  they  are  on  sale  at  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Office  iu  Chicago. 

J.  R.  Buchanan, 

General  Pass.  Agent, 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R. 

It  is  a  fact  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  live  north  of  the 
43d  parallel  of  latitude.  Of  the  50.000,000  in¬ 
habitants  39,500, UUU  live  between  the  89th 
and  43d  parallel,  12,000,000  live  in  the  4 1st  and 
43d — one- fourth  of  the  eutire  population.  As 
to  altitude,  nearly  11,000,000  live  in  an  alti¬ 
tude  between  500  and  1,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  aud  over  W. 000, 000  iu  an  altitude  be¬ 
tween  1,000  aud  1,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  laud  throughout  the  region  of  which  we 
have  written  lies  iu  the  43d  aud  43d  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  varies  from  500  to  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

(Continued  from  page  89  1 

“  There  is  none  Josiah.  I  owe  all  I  have  to 
you.  Yon  saved  my  boy  and  in  doing  that 
you  saved  me.  You  watched  over  me  too. 
Yes  I  know  it  now,  I  did  not  then  And 
now  I  will  watch  over  yon  if  that  is  God’s 
will.  Josiah,  there’s  my  hand  upon  it.’’ 
(Barley  entered  the  room)  “  Barley  my  son 
this  is  your  father  henceforth.  He  must  not 
go  back  to  those  dreadful  woods  again,”  and 
the  two  friends  wrung  each  others  hands,  as 
the  old  man  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of 
his  adopted  son. 

“Now  father,”  said  Barley  Merritt,  “to¬ 
morrow  yoa  go  and  get  that  long  hair  and 
beard  cat  off  and  get  some  civilized  clothes, 
so  that  folks  will  recognize  you  again.  You 
know  we  have  to  call  on  Mr.  Bates  very  soon 
and  you  are  to  be  one  of  our  solid  men.” 

“  Pshaw  !  boy  what  are  a  few  dollars  or  a 
few  thousand  to  make  a  man  of.  We  have 
learned  better  in  the  woods.  Bat  you  must 
not  think  I  am  the  old  man  I  seem.  My  hair 
was  as  white  as  it  is  now  before  I  was  35. 
The  first  year  in  those  back  woods  brought 
the  frost  upon  me.  Why  Mary  you  remem¬ 
ber  I  am  only  48,  and  there  may  be  a  long 
and  happy  life  yet  before  us  in  the  old  famil¬ 
iar  valley.” 

“  But  it  is  late.  I  will  go  and  see  Jabez. 
Good  night  Mary  my  love ;  good-bye  my  boy.” 

The  next  day  what  was  left  of  Jonas  Pratt 
was  consigned  to  its  final  resting  place,  under 
as  exciting  circumstances  as  those  which  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  of  Defiance  Bartlett  more 
than  three  years  before. 

George  Bates  attended  the  funeral  in  the 
interest  of  Patience  Bartlett,  and  exhibited  to 
the  family  of  Pratt  the  papers  left  with  bim 
which  met  with  no  objection  from  the  relatives. 

Then  Patience  felt  herself  relieved  from  her 
burden,  and  when  she  was  visited  by  her  lover 
the  next  day  threw  herself  unconstrained ly 
into  his  arms  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

“  Let  us  forget  it,  darling.  Surely  there  was 
never  so  bitter  a  cup  as  yours  has  been,  and 
mine,  too,  has  been  Tull  of  trouble.  But  it  all 
ends  well.  What  a  coil  and  snarl  one  temp¬ 
tation,  one  crime  may  bring  about!  How 
little  we  can  tell  of  what  is  in  store  for  one 
who  does  one  wrong  act,  and  how  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  involve  many  that  are  innocent? 
But  surely,  after  all,  good  will  come  out  of  it. 
The  strange  thing  that  I  cannot  understand  is 
why  so  much  evil  in  the  world  is  necessary ; 
why  there  should  be  so  much  wrong  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  misery  to  bring  out  the  good  that 
seems  to  spring  out  of  it.” 

“  Patience,  I  am  rich.  Mr.  Bates  offers  me 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  some  iron 
mines  that  I  have  discovered,  and  he  wants  to 
buy  the  low  farm." 

“He  wants  to  buy  the  high  farm, too, Barley.” 

“Patience,  you  have  no  ties  here.  I  have 
found  a  new  father.  Josiah  Jonkius,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  but  have  never  seen,  will 
marry  m£  mother  this  evening,  and  mother 
will  be  well  cared  for  and  happily,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  no  ties.  Let  us  go  west.  I  have  a 
farm  and  valuable  property  there  to  look  af¬ 
ter  and  we  may  escape  some  painful  memories.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you.  Barley,  anywhere  in 
the  wide  world.  Stony  Brook  farm  has  no 
more  charm  for  me.  But  you  forget  the  cloud 
rests  upon  me  yet.  I  am  by  law  a  widow. 

My - ,  my - ,  I  mean  the  man  who 

owned  me,  is  but  just  laid  in  the  grave. 
In  three  months  we  will  go.  I  must  not  leave 
my  kind  friends  here  any  sooner.” 

And  the  lovers,  now  freed  from  care,  parted 
in  sunshine  with  all  the  clouds  that  had  ob¬ 
scured  their  path  melted  and  dispersed. 

It  was  a  quiet  wedding  in  which  Mary  Mer¬ 
ritt,  free  from  her  widow’s  weeds,  which  she 
had  faithfull}'  worn  for  many  years,  and  still 
a  blooming  woman  with  much  of  her  girlish 
beauty  remaining,  was  united  to  her  old 
lover.  He,  too,  excepting  for  his  premature 
white  hairs,  was  a  fitting  groom  for  the  mat- 
rouly  bride.  The  bride  was  given  away  by 
her  son,  and  when  the  minister  departed  the 
little  family  drew  np  around  the  blazing  fire 
and  began  to  talk  over  old  matters  as  though 
the  wedding  might  have  taken  place  a  score 
of  years  before.  Future  plans  were  discussed 
and  reminiscences  recalled,  and  the  Strange 
occurrences  w  hich  had  happened  in  the  last 
few  years  were  all  told  over  again.  Aud  as 
Mary  Jonkius  sat  between  ber  husband  and 
her  sou,  with  a  hand  in  each  of  theirs,  she 
said:  “  it  is  the  Lord’s  doings  and  he  does  all 
things  well.”  Don’t  let  us  complain,  or  be 
bitter  to  those  who  have  done  wrong,  we  are 
not  their  judges,  we  need  mercy  and  forgive¬ 
ness  for  ourselves.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“  I  lose  $3,000,  Barley”  said  Mr.  Bates  “on 
the  transaction.  I  have  a  mortgage  for  that 
amount  given  by  Jonas  Pratt  on  the  farm.” 

“No,  Mr.  Bates;  you  don’t  lose  by  that,  I 
take  care  of  that.  It  was  an  honest  debt  and 
though  you  say  I  need  not,  yet  I  will  pay  it. 
But  it  is  not  lost.  I  don’t  know  how  Jonas 
missed  that  iron.  It’s  there.  I  saw  it  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  Uncle  Merritt  told  me 
to  cover  it.  It  is  just  under  the  great  beech 
and  Uncle  said  he  wouldn’t  loose  the  tree  for 
all  the  iron  in  the  hill.” 

“  Let  us  go  and  see”  said  Mr.  Bates. 

“Why  he  has  been  working  just  outside  of 
the  vein  all  the  time,”  exclaimed  Barley  Mer¬ 
ritt,  “  I  do  declare.  Here  is  the  outcrop, 
with  only  two  inches  of  soil  on  it  where  I 
covered  it  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  money  is  not  wasted  any¬ 
how,  Mr.  Bates  the  mine  is  all  but  opened.’ 

“  So  I  see.  You  don’t  want  the  farm 
Barley  and  I  do,  with  the  other  half  as  well. 

I  have  a  purpose  in  view  which  I  will  explain 
to  you.  I  have  been  very  fortunate.  I  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  is  mine  of 
course.  But  It  is  mine  only  to  use  as  I  can,  to 
do  good  with  it.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  while  I  have  been  malting 
money.  I  have  been  helping  others  to  do  so 
too.  Hundreds  of  people  have  found  profita¬ 
ble  work  and  a  comfortable  living  in  my  en¬ 
terprises.  That  you  know.  Now  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  my  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  I  owe  something  to  farmers.  I  want  here 
to  do  what  I  can  to  return  my  obligations. 
I  want  to  establish  here  an  experimental  farm 
for  studying  out  all  those  things  which  we 
do  not  yet  know,  but  which  if  we  knew  would 
make  farm  work  more  easy  and  productive.  I 
want  to  keep  here  the  best  farm  stock  that  is 
to  be  procured ;  to  put  them  in  the  best  kinds 
of  farm  buildings;  to  have  the  best  dairy ;  the 
best  tools  that  are  possible. 

To  keep  these  on  the  most  economical  sys¬ 
tem  possible,  and  to  give  farmers  here  or  else¬ 
where,  who  may  come  to  see  us,  whatever 
information  we  can  that  may  be  useful  to 
them,  to  sell  them  the  produce  of  the  stcek  at 
a  reasonable  profit  on  the  cost:  at  farmers’ 
prices,  in  fact.  You  see,  I  must  have  the 
farm  pay  its  way  or  the  purpose  of  all  this  is 
void  and  totally  useless.  I  think  it  can  be 
done  and  I  want  it  done.  I  know  it  can  be 
done  in  business,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  upon  a  farm,  as  it  is  done  in  a  store;  in 
a  mine;  and  in  an  iron  furnace.  My  son  aD<i 
daughter  have  done  pretty  well,  and  I  want 
to  show  that  brains  and  energy  are  worth 
just  as  much  in  growing  five  bushels  of  wheat 
as  in  grinding  that  wheat  into  flour  er  mak 
ing  it  into  bread,  or  in  building  railroads  and 
ships  to  carry  the  wheat  and  flour  to  market. 
I  want  to  have,  too,  a  dairy  school,  a  farm 
school,  in  fact,  where  young  men  and  young 
women  may  learn  their  business.  One  who 
travels  as  I  have  done  for  some  years  past, 
and  who  spends  much  time  in  hotels,  will  easilv 
believe  in  the  need  and  value  of  a  dairy  school. 

“  This  is  my  plan.  This  farm  suits  me. 
Here  is  grazing  and  valley-land  and  water 
and  the  place — to  me — is  very  beautiful  and 
pleasant.  My  children  are  settled  here  and  it 
will  be  my  home  part  of  the  time.  And  I 
want  the  StAny  Brook  farm.  You  own  half 
of  it  and  I  understand  have  the  disposal  of 
the  other  half.  Now,  what  is  your  price,  the 
ore  bed  as  well  as  the  land  ?" 

“Well,  Mr.  Bates,  some  money  of  yours 
has  been  spent  on  the  ore- bed;  you  can  have 
that  for  what  has  been  spent  upon  it  and  vou 
see,  the  money  could  not  have  been  letter 
spent  if  my  cousin  had  done  it  on  purpose.  The 
farm  you  can  put  your  own  price  upon,  at 
least  my  share  of  it.  I  cannot  put  a  price 
upon  the  other  half;  bat  I  think  no  reasonable 
offer  will  be  refused  as  they  say  when  a  thing 
is  to  be  sold,  and  this  land  is.  I  leave  it 
all  to  you." 

“  Very  well.  Now  let  us  talk  about  vour 
prospects  in  the  West.  You  are  going  back. 
Our  company  have  Mr.  Jonk ins’s  property 
and  will  take  yours  if  you  wish.  Or  if  you 
wish  to  work  your  mine  we  will  put  a  furnace 
up  there  and  give  you  an  interest  in  it  and  a 
contract  from  the  railroad  companv  to  ship 
your  ore.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ?" 

“The  latter  will  suit  me  very  well.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  up  there  in  June  and  shall  not  idle 
much  time  away  when  I  am  there.” 

“Well.  Mr.  Merritt,  I  have  to  congratulate 
you.  You  have  had  your  troubles  but  time 
has  made  things  even  with  you  and  you 
should  have  no  hard  words  with  your  fortune, 
although  you  were  followed  up  pretty  closely 
by  some  very  hard  luck.  You  have  had 
some  narrow  escapes  but  you  have  escaped 
well.  You  are  one  of  the  bind  of  men  the 
West  wants.  Men  that  cannot  be  kept  down. 
And  I  expect  to  see  you  make  your  mark 
there.  You  have  gained  a  rich  prize  there; 
but  a  far  richer  one  here  in  the  young  lady 
who  will  be  your  wife.  And  you  deserve  U 
all  I  must  say.” 

To  be  continued. 
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At  a  party,  the  hostess  said  hastily  to  a 
guest,  “  I  want  you  to  entertain  Mr.  Blank  a 
little.  He  looks  bored  to  death.  I  will  intro¬ 
duce  him,  and  you  must  try  to  amuse  him. 
You  know  his  strong  point  is  Buddha,  on  which 
he  has  written  a  bock.  I  wouldn’t  for  the 
world  have  him  remain  a  moment  here  un¬ 
amused.  He  becomes  so  sarcastic  when  out 
of  temper.”  The  lady  •  guest  graciously  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  entertaining  the  man,  in¬ 
wardly  wondering  that  he  should  be  so  much 
interested  in  butter — of  which  she  knew  very 
little — when  his  face  indicated  a  mind  given 
to  much  profound  thinking.  However,  with 
butter  in  view,  she  began  on  the  weather, 
gradually  got  to  the  country,  then  on  to  a 
farm,  from  that  to  cows,  and  at  last  to  batter. 
The  man  looked  more  bored  than  ever,  the 
magic  word  producing  not  the  slightest  effect, 
and  he  left  her  somewhat  abruptly,  and  soon 
withdrew  from  the  house.  “  1  did  my  best,” 
she  explained  to  the  hostess.  '  ‘  I  went  through 
agonies  to  prove  that  I  was  deeply  interested 
in  butter,  but  it  was  all  vain.”  “Butter  I” 
exclaimed  the  hostess.  “  What  possessed  you 
to  talk  to  that  man,  of  all  men,  of  butter  ? 
I  told  you  he  had  just  written  a  book  on 
Buddha,  and  I  knew  how  deeply  you,  too^ 
were  interested  in  the  same  subject.”  And 
they  said  in  chorus,  “  Gracious  !” 

♦  ♦  » - - 

A  MUSCULAR  and  energetic  negro  revivalist 
is  at  work  in  Little  Rock.  “I  sees  a  good  many 
ole  tuffs  in  dis  house,”  he  said,  in  one  of  his 
meetings,  “an’  I  wauts  ’em  to  come  up  to  de 
mourner’s  bench  right  now,  Bey’s  got  ter 
com*.  De  Loard  doan  say  I  wish  you  would 
do  anything,  but  says  yon’s  got  do  it.  Firm¬ 
ness  is  religion.  De  Rock  of  Ages  is  made 
outen  flint.  Mr.  Johnson,”  said  the  preacher, 
addressing  a  sinner,  “come  up  an’  put  yer 
head  on  dis  bench.  I’se  played  kyards  wid 
yer,  but  you’s  got  ter  reform.  Come  on,  I 
tells  you.  Is  yer  com  ini”  “No,  I  isn’t,”  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  “Den  I’ll  fetch  yer.  Vote's* 
been  standin’  off  de  preachers  long  ’nongh.  ” 
The  preacher  left  the  pulpit,  advanced  to 
where  Mr.  Johnson  was  standing,  and  caught 
him  by  the  collar.  The  two  men  began 
struggling,  and  confusion  prevailed;  but  Mr. 
Johnson  was  dragged  to  the  bench. 


Domestic  Certotmj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  M..  >LF. 


HOUSEKEEPING  EXPERIENCE  OF  A 
CITY  GIRL  WHO  MARRIED 
A  FARMER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

In  many  respects  my  home  was  above  the 
average  of  farm  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  first  Bummer  of  my  life  there  I  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  criticise  or  change  my  sur¬ 
rounding.  It  is  true  I  did  suggest  to  Richard, 
on  my  first  arrival,  that  “1  should  be  glad  if 
the  men  would  chop  down  all  the  burdocks;” 
but  he  only  said,  “Very  well,  if  you  will 
superintend  the  work  I.  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it  done.”  But  the  time  did  not  come,  and  I 
suppose  never  will  for  us  10  have  the  ideal 
greensward  that  I  should  rejoice  iu;  for 
every  season  it  seems  to  be  the  clover  and 
lawn  grasses  that  get  killed  in  Winter  and  the 
weeds  survive.  But  at  this  time  I  was  young 
and  zealous  and  hopeful,  though  there  was  all 
round  a  strong  growth  of  thistle  and  wild 
parsnip,  burdock  and  numberless  lesser  weeds. 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  tne  wood  pile  be 
removed  a  little  further  from  the  kitchen 
door,  for  the  decay  ing  wood  and  moldy  chips 
were  unpleasant  to  sight  and  smell  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  aub  ou  these  slight  hints  Richard  hired  a 
carpenter  and  had  a  new  woodshed  built,  the 
ground  thoroughly  raked,  and  the  chips  given 
away  to  a  poor  neighbor  who  gathered  up  the 
accumulation  of  many  years  and  left  me  bare 
ground  on  which  to  sow  a  little  short  white 
clover  and  other  grasses.  There  were  two 
o'd  corn  houses  that  were  an  eyesore  to  me, 
for  they  did  not  hold  corn  only,  but  were  a 
leaning  place  for  all  the  disabled  cart  wheels 
and  farm  implements,  pieces  of  old  iron,  last 
year’s  scythes,  or  anything  else  that  rtquired 
a  resting  place.  The  hens  crept  iu  to  feast  on 
the  corn  in  Autumn,  and  it  was  also  a  hiding 
place  for  other  animals.  To  these  buildings 
I  had  a  decided  antipathy,  especially  as  they 
hid  a  view  of  the  orchard  and  of  the  L.r-off 
fields,  and  a  distant  woodland.  So,  when 
Richard  proposed  they  should  be  removed  to 
the  back  of  the  buildings,  as  handier  for 
carrying  the  corn,  I  was  very  grateful,  and 
the  removal  of  the  adjoining  feuce  left  ns  a 
clear  view  and  caused  the  house  to  appear  as  if 
set  right  in  the  middle  of  an  apple  wood. 

The  house  being  of  rough  stone,  had  a 
strong  and  comfortable  appearance — its  dor¬ 
mer  windows,  green  blinds,  and  gray  shading 
made  it  very  pleasaut  and  restful  to  look 
Upon.  “Cool  in  Summer  and  warm  in  Win¬ 
ter”  was  its  true  character,  and  nothing  could 
or  need  be  done  to  it.  But  close  up  to  the 
doors  grew  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  with  a 


patch  of  potatoes  among  the  apple  trees,  and 
there  seemed  no  thought  of  fresh,  crisp  vege¬ 
tables,  or  an  extent  of  flowers.  Two  round 
beds  cut  out  of  the  Bward  were  all  the  floral 
ornamentation,  one  being  filled  with  pansies 
and  the  other  with  geraniums  and  fuschias, 
that  were  well  cared  for  by  the  master.  I 
have  often  wondered  at  the  lack  of  interest 
farmers  in  general  take  in  a  garden.  Of  late 
years  I  have  observed  that  many  come  to  see 
our  fruit,  and  are  interested  in  new  varieties, 
but  seem  to  consider  the  garden  hardly  worthy 
of  notice  unices  some  choice  grape  vine  hap¬ 
pens  to  flourish  there. 

There  was  a  beautiful  slope  cn  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  that  bad  been  planted  ten 
years  previous  in  apple  trees,  tender  sorts 
that  did  not  thrive  very  well  in  our  ungenial 
climate.  They  were  in  rows  28  feet  apart  one 
way  and  a  little  less  the  other,  and  after  the 
ground  was  plowed  and  harrowed,  a  path 
about  three  feet  wide  was  made  along  each 
row  of  trees,  and  the  ground  laid  off  into  beds 
for  onions,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  the  ridge  near¬ 
est  the  house  being  reserved  for  flowers,  and 
the  one  furthest  away  being  devoted  to  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  set  in  straight 
rows  so  as  to  be  cultivated  with  a  horse.  I 
remember  what  pleasure  I  took  in  my  seed 
sowing,  and  how  well  the  plants  grew  that 
season  so  that  I  found  I  had  to  thin  gener¬ 
ously.  My  flowers  were  chiefly  annual; 
only  a  few  old  damask  roses  that  bloomed 
without  any  care,  and  such  shrubs  as  the  lilac 
and  snowball  being  perennial.  And  for  a 
long  time  we  were  afraid  to  try  any  others, 
not  knowing  what  novelties  would  survive 
our  Winter.  The  Rural  had  not  then  done 
its  valuable  work  of  experimenting,  and  our 
latitude  was  very  dubious  for  auy  but  the 
hardiest  plants.  What  a  step  in  advance  it 
will  be  when  our  large  cities  establish  their 
arboretnras  or  Jardins  d’  Acclimatization,  to 
educate  the  young  horticulturists.  Tneu  we 
shall  be  encouraged  to  plant  what  has  been 
tested  and  proved  suitable  for  our  climate; 
our  children  will  be  studying  botany  while 
learning  the  names  and  habits  of  auy  new 
favorites,  and  those  who  commence  life,  as  1 
did,  without  practical  knowledge,  will  be 
guided  in  making  selections.  But  though  not 
wealth,  it  brought  me  health,  aud  I  took  a 
pride  in  my  choice  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  dear,  tranquil izing  garden!  X 
used  to  carry  baby  out  and  put  him  under  an 
apple  tree  in  the  wicker  clothes-basket 
while  I  worked  among  my  plants,  and  in  that 
labor  through  many  failures  I  learned  lessons 
of  patience  and  faith  and  courage  to  look  be¬ 
yond  disappointments,  and  my  lullaby  song 
was  many  times: 

“  O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers, 

We  ttiauk  Thee  for  Tny  wise  design, 

Whereby  these  iiumaa  hands  of  ours 
In  Nature's  garden  work  with  Thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  dally  need 
Tho  joy  of  simple  taith  is  born. 

That  he  who  smites  t  he  bummer  weed 
May  trust  Thee  for  the  Autumn  corn;" 

Yet  bow  hard  the  Summer  weeds  are  to  keep 
“  smitten.”  If  only  one  smiting  would  do! — 
but  then  they  come  again  after  every  Summer 
shower,  like  evil  deeds  that  will  crop  up 
again.  But  baby  lived  a  happy  existeuee 
and  soon  began  to  geek  for  himself  the  untried 
paths  around  the  homestead.  He  was  wilful 
and  self-asserting,  with  an  obstinacy  that  was 
part  of  his  nature,  aud  it  required  some  Arm 
ness  to  bring  him  out  of  the  center  of  my 
flower  plots,  where  he  trampled  in/ pete  and 
pulled  off  the  blossoms  recklessly.  But  a  lit¬ 
tle  sternness,  and  he  soon  learned  to  Keep  the 
pathways,  a  discipline  that,  sooner  or  later, 
every  child  must  undergo,  and  how  much 
better  in  the  loved  old  garden  than  to  wait 
till  he  begins  to  trespass  on  the  walks  of  ev¬ 
ery-  day  life! 


RUTH  KENT’S  DINNER. 


M\'  husband  was  in  the  parlor  talking  with 
a  gentleman  friend  while  1  was  sewing  in  the 
dining-room,  anxiously  fearing  he  «  ould  come 
out  and  say  something  about  dinner.  1  was 
very  busy  and  had  planned  to  have  only  a 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk  at  noon  aud  a  warm 
meal  ut  night,  for  it  was  one  of  November’s 
short,  gloomy  days.  Yes,  at  last  it  came: 
“Mr.  Foote  will  soay  to  dinner  with  me  if  you 
can  have  it  in  an  hour.  He  must  leave  on  the 
next  train.  Haven’t  you  got  some  oysters  or 
something  you  can  get  easily  )” 

•  *  Oh,  if  l  only  hadl”  X  sighed,  as  the  parlor 
door  closed  again,  but  what  have  1  t  Nothing 
— the  bread  is  stale,  uo  pie  or  pudding,  aud  no 
meat,  nothing  but  a  cau  of  fresh  Balmou. 
Again  came  Che  thought  of  oysters  and  then 
the  inspiration  of  scalloped  salmon.  Quickly 
I  opened  the  can  and,  pouring  off  the  oil,  filled 
it  with  hot  water  and  set  it  back  on  the  stove. 
Then  put  ou  a  sauce  pan  with  a  piut  of  milk, 
a  good  sized  piece  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 
When  it  boiled  I  thickened  it  with  a  little 
corn-starch  (flour  would  answer  but  is  not 
quite  as  nice).  I  took  out  my  fish  on  a  plate 
and  n lashed  it  fine,  then  covered  the  bottom 
of  a  pudding-dish  with  bread  crumbs,  sprin¬ 


kled  on  a  layer  of  fish,  then  some  gravy ;  again 
the  bread,  fish,  gravy,  ending  with  crumbs.  I 
put  it  In  the  oven  to  bake  half  an  hour.  That 
done,  quickly  I  went  to  the  milk-room  and  got 
some  sour  cream  and  soon  had  some  biscuits 
in  the  oven;  put  on  my  potatoes,  which  I  had 
already  prepared  for  supper,  made  a  cup  of 
coffee,  opened  a  can  of  peaches,  and  by  the 
time  my  table  was  set  everything  was  ready 
and  the  hour  just  up.  I  trembled  when  my 
husband  said  '  What-  have  we  here  I”  as  he 
tasted  the  salmon  which  he  had  called  oysters 
when  he  dished  it,  but  was  reassured  when 
our  guest  answered  for  me,  “we  will  call  it 
very  nice,  whatever  it  is;  tell  me  how  you 
made  it  so  I  can  tell  my  wife.” 

Since  then,  for  a  warm  supper,  I  have  often 
varied  the  dish  by  stirring  the  fish  and  bread 
crumbs  into  the  thickened  milk  and  cooking 
it  like  codfish,  with  or  without  potatoes. 
Picked  and  freshened  codfish  is  very  nice  pie- 
pared  like  scalloped  oysters,  and  makes  a  nicer 
looking  dish  than  the  ordinary  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  it.  MRS.  M.  R  B. 


SNAPS. 


ADELINE  E.  STORY'. 


Wuen  the  turning  of  sheets  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  till  the  center  is  too  much  worn  to  al¬ 
low  of  it,  pillow-cases  may  be  made  of  the 
outer  portions  if  one  does  not  mind  having  a 
seam  along  each  side  of  the  case.  They  will 
wear  a  long  time. 

We  dried  our  sweet  corn  last  Summer  with¬ 
out  the  five -minutes’  boiling  we  used  to  give  it 
“  to  set  the  milk.”  It  was  cut  from  the  cob 
raw,  then  put  into  a  pan  over  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  wattr  and  stirred  occasionally  till  scalded 
through,  and  then  dried.  We  find  it  so  good 
that  we  regret  not  having  dried  more  of  it, 
where  as  heretofore  dried  corn  was  something 
not  much  cared  for  in  our  family. 

Ladies’  merino  hose,  when  past  wear,  make 
nice  stockiDgs  for  the  little  ones  by  being  cut 
down  and  made  over.  Of  course  there  will 
be  a  seam  from  top  to  heel,  but  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  that,  even  in  looks. 

I  have  lately  eaten  tomatoes  put  up  by  a 
friend  in  tin,  that  were  so  much  superior  to 
mine  in  glass — even  to  those  that  kept  best — 
that  I  shall  be  tempted  to  use  tin  cans  in  the 
future,  though  1  confess  to  having  had  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  them.  That  tomatoes  can  be 
kept  in  glass,  I  know,  though  my  own  efforts 
to  save  them  are  often  a  failure.  A  neighbor 
assures  me  that  she  finds  it  no  more  difficult 
to  keep  tomatoes  than  other  fruit.  She  uses 
the  Mason  jars,  cooks  thoroughly  and  adds  a 
little  salt,  just  what  will  be  wanted  when 
eaten.  That  her  tomatoes  come  out  sweet  and 
good  I  can  testify,  though  they  certainly  lack 
the  flavor  of  those  kept  in  tin. 

The  practice,  so  common  with  some,  of  al¬ 
lowing  children  to  play  about  the  room  or  to 
be  tossed  from  the  arms  of  one  member  of  the 
family  to  another  after  they  are  undressed  for 
the  night,  is  one  so  fraught  with  danger  that 
it  is  a  wonder  any  sensible  person  will  allow 
it.  The  child,  it  it  enjoys  the  frolto  in  its 
night-dress — and  loose-fitting  and  affording 
perfect  freedom  of  limb,  as  these  dresses  inva¬ 
riably  are,  what  child  does  not i— will  be  likely 
to  keep  it  up  for  a  long  time  without  showing 
a  sign  of  being  chilled.  Children  will  seem¬ 
ingly  take  no  notice  of  the  cold  if  there  is  auy 
fun  going  on  iu  which  they  can  join,  but  the 
midnight  croup  or  the  sore  throat  which  often 
follows  indulgences  of  this  sort,  shows  that 
even  a  child  may  feel  more  than  it  shows. 
When  a  little  one  is  made  ready  for  bed  it 
should  be  put  there  at  once,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  should  be  dressed  as  soon  as  up,  even 
though  all  the  work  iu  the  house  must  come 
to  a  stand-still  to  allow  of  it. 


If  a  woman  is  a  farmer  why  not  call  her 
simply  that  aud  nothing  else,  just  as  we  are 
dropping  the  word  authoress  fur  author  with¬ 
out  regard  to  sex?  But,  if  she  does  not  carry 
ou  a  farm  herself,  as  comparatively  few 
women  do,  aud  if  we  must  have  a  word  by 
which  to  designate  the  person  whose  business 
it  is  to  play  second  fiddle  upon  the  farm,  the 
wife,  mother  or  sister  of  the  uias  who  thrives 
by  the  plow,  need  we  take  one  the  very  sound 
of  which  is  so  suggestive  of  littleness  as  is  the 
word  farmerine  t  It  is  enough  to  make  a 
high-minded  woman  throw  up  her  chicken 
dough  aud  pack  off  to  the  nearest  village  to 
become  an  independent  member  of  society  by 
right  of  the  proprietorship  of  a  peanut  stand. 

I  enjoy'  reading  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s 
articles.  Besides  being  well  written,  they  are 
sensible  and  contain  many  helpful  suggestions. 
But  I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  her  idea  of 
staying  at  home,  though  1  know  it  was  given 
by  way  of  comparison.  Who  among  our 
many  care-worn  wives  of  farmers  would  not 
find  it  delightful  to  stay  at  home  after  that 
fashion.  “  A  merry  {drive  of  a  few  miles 


over  superb  roads  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.” 
Why,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  farmers’  wives  in  these  United  States  of 
America  do  not  see  the  outside  of  their  own 
gates  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight  (to  put  it 
mildly)  unless  it  is  to  go  to  church,  and  even 
there  they  are  beckoned  away  from  the  little 
chat  they  naturally  would  like  to  indulge  in 
with  neighbors  and  friends,  by  the  “  men 
folks,”  who  have  plenty  of  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  talk  with  neighbors  and  who  when 
church  iB  * ‘  out  ”  think  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  getting  home  to  a  good  dinner.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  farmers  and 
their  “dves  to  have  an  outing  such  as  mo9t 
people  nowadays — and  many  of  them  with  far 
less  need— think  they  must  have  in  order  to 
live;  but  what  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  women  iu  the  rural  districts  need  first  of 
all  is  a  chance  to  get  head  and  shoulders  far 
enough  above  the  scum  of  the  dish-water  to 
feel  at  liberty  to  go  out  if  they  like,  to  read, 
to  think  of  something  besides  what  is  to  be 
got  for  the  next  meal. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


COUGH  MIXTURE. 


One  half  pint  molasses,  one  gill  of  cider 
vinegar  and  20  drops  of  oil  of  tar.  Put  into  a 
bottle  and  shake  well  before  using.  Dose:  A 
teaspoonful  several  times  during  the  day. 

EXCELLENT  LINIMENT. 

Take  equal  parts  each  of  sweet  oil,  ammo¬ 
nia  and  turpentine,  addiDg  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcohol  as  of  any  other  ingredient  used. 
Put  together  and  shake  each  time  before  using. 

Miss  L.  Voorhis. 


RAISED  DOUGHNUTS. 

Make  at  night  a  sponge  same  as  one  would 
for  bread,  using  a  quart  of  water,  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  home-made  yeast  or  two-thirds  of  a 
yeast  cake  with  flour  to  make  quite  stiff.  In 
the  morning  mix  in  two  beaten  eggs,  half  a 
cup  of  melted  butter,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a 
little  salt  and  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  to  flavor. 
Add  flour  enough  to  be  able  to  handle. 
Roll  out  about  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  into 
squares,  put  on  a  floured  plate  in  a  warm 
place  for  20  minutes.  Drop  into  very  hot 
lard  aud  cook  carefully.  Take  out,  drain  and 
roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Mary  B. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


PHILADELPHIA  ICE-CREAM. 


How  is  the  above  cream  made  ?  I  am  told 
that  ice-cream  can  be  made  without  eggs  and 
without  heating.  If  so,  how  is  it  done! 

Frank  Philip. 

Ans. — We  cannot  do  better  in  answering 
your  questions  than  to  republish  a  recipe  for 
ice  cream  which  was  contributed  by  “  Chief 
Cook”  in  Rural  of  May  28,  1881.  page  859: 

The  ingredients  for  iee-cream  of  the  finest 
quality  are  as  simple  as  those  for  pound  cuke 
— only  cream  (not  milk),  sugar  and  flavor. 
Notice  that  there  are  no  eggs,  no  corn-staich, 
no  boiling,  no  nonsense.  Take  fresh  cream. 
To  every  quart  add  a  half-pound  of  pulver¬ 
ized  sugar;  mix  these  well  in  the  freezer;  do 
not  add  the  flavor  till  the  cream  is  partly 
frozen.  The  freezer  of  (such  size  as  will  hold 
twice  as  much  cream  as  you  put  in  it)  must 
be  placed  in  a  wooden  tub  three  inches  larger 
all  around,  and  six  inches  higher  when  cov¬ 
ered.  Break  up  some  ice  t«  the  size  of  wal¬ 
nuts;  set  the  freezer  in  and  throw  in  some 
salt— about  one  quarter  the  bulk  of  the  ice. 
Coarse  salt  is  best,  but  any  kind  will  do.  Fill 
up  around  tbe  freezer  w  ithin  three  inches  of 
its  top  when  uncovered,  with  alternate  layers 
of  ice  and  salt  in  the  same  proportion  as  be¬ 
fore.  Let  the  cream  and  sugar  stand  until 
they  begin  to  freeze  around  the  sides  of  the 
freezer;  then  begin  to  beat  with  an  ice-cream 
beater,  the  only  tool  which  will  make  superior 
iee-cream.  This  is  a  tin  paddle  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  spoon,  with  a  stout  wooden 
handle  about  as  thick  as  a  broom-bandle. 
Tho  beater  may  be  six  inches  long  by'  four 
inches  wide.  Any  tinman  who  makes  freezers 
cau  make  one.  Bet  the  freezer  in  its  tub 
where  you  cau  walk  around  it,  and  beat  the 
cream  by  a  peculiar  stroke  down  tbe  sides  of 
tho  freezer,  so  as  to  scrape  at  every  stroke  the 
frozen  creaui  from  its  sides;  continue  this 
until  the  w'hole  mass  is  perfectly  line,  aud 
until  the  cream  has  risen  till  the  freezer  is 
nearly  full.  This  is  the  perfection  of  ice¬ 
cream  making.  W  hen  so  far  done  cover  it 
up,  fill  up  to  the  top  of  the  tub  with  ice  and 
salt  as  before;  lay  a  blanket  or  piece  of  carpet 
overall;  set  away  in  a  cool  place  for  three 
hours  to  ripen.  Then  serve  gencrou&lv,  as 
very  few  people,  except  in  Philadelphia  (where 
this  mode  is  universal),  ever  get  such  a  dish. 
Servo  two  flavors  ou  the  same  plate,  like 
lemon  and  strawberry,  etc.  Flavors  of  all 
kinds  cau  be  purchased  at  grocers’  and  drug¬ 
gists’  stores,  and  may'  be  added  to  suit  the 
taste;  a  flavor  may  be  too  rich,  but  never  let 
it  be  poor.  If  lemon  or  orange  juice,  or  the 


IttiCSf,  &c 


juices  of  sour  fruits  are  used, do  not  add  them 
tothe  cream  till  it  is  half  frozen  or  they  will 
t  urn  the  cream  sour. 


Wanted  — An  American  girl  to  do  general 
housework  (not  washing)  in  a  family  of  five, 
17  miles  from  the  citv  in  a  onely  but  pleas¬ 
ant  country  home.  Must  be  kind  to  children, 
willing  and  truthful.  Wages  $12  per  month 
Address  Mrs.  Emily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  New  Jersey, 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  muled  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


Horttford’a  Acid  Phosphate 

fn  Seasickness. 

Prop.  ADOLPH  OTT,  New  York,  says:  ‘‘1 
used  it  for  seasickness,  among  the  passengers, 
durinsr  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
plurality  of  cases  I  saw  the  violent  symptoms 
yield,  which  characterize  that  disease,  and 
give  way  to  a  healthful  action  of  the  func¬ 
tions  impaired.” — A  dv. 


Pockllnginn.  Duche**,  Lndy  IVn.hlnictoii.Ver- 
reniiis  >1  <>ore'«  Early,  It  rich  ton,  JelTerwon,  etc. 

r>'.lu..  .l.  A Un  o' lif r  Small  Kni5i«  mid  all  older  varif- 
11.x  rtnaws.  LARUEST  (STOCK  IN  AMERICA, 
on.  II lu .1  ruled  Cat.iloitue  free.  T.S.ilcnaARD.Fredoala.N.V. 


Mv  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  ard 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the 
leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 


“  For  cultivating  apple, 
peach  and  pear  orch¬ 
ards ,  as  well  as  vine¬ 
yards,  use  the  ‘  ACME  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crasher  and  Leveler, 
which  may  be  gra  duated 
to  move  as  near  the  sur¬ 
face  as  may  be  desired, 
avoiding  any  injury  to 
the  roots,  an d  never  tear¬ 
ing  out  any  over  which 
it  passes (See  page 
109  this  paper.) 


true.  Cheap  by  mall.  Low  raifs  tod.-nl. 


Extra  duality.  Warranted 


AND 

Flower  Seeds- 

Resides  all  »he  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

3?  East  19th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


E  1S~  Greenhouse  Plants,  Shrub it. 

Climbing  Vines,  Including  25  kinds  of  tr 
Sew  Clematis,  a  full  assortment  of  hoth 
Plateerand  Vegetable  S£PPX. 

Pear,  Plum,  Pc or)  .  Cbrrrrj.  G n nr  , 

andall other  FRUITS.  SI 

ct  isetss^SB 

U  ah  lohel'-'i,  nisfol  Jjn' 

MJ  B  loir.  MFouUi**.  Jg&PtVjP  V 
■  12  Geraniums,  4 

EVf"  Hundreds  of  oilier  thinsrs  cheap ;  i 


Potatoes  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

3en*1  for  Circular  and  Price  i.jst  of  i  he  "Jordan  s 
Prolific"  Potatoes,  and  "UK-  Bob,”  Nigh's  Superb” 
and  "Wilson’s  Albany”  Strawberry  plants,  to 

J.T>.  KRUSCHlxE.  Sidney.  Ohio. 


CHOICE  HEEI1H!  ISE*T  OFFER  YET! 
F«r  25c  *r  Nine  3c-1-  S  Postage  stamps  I  will 
send  for  trial,  id  papers  Choicest  kenls.  growth  of 
1882  50  to  800  seeds  lu  etch  ; taper,  and  nir  Ac/c  Ulus- 
t-rated  Catalogue.  DoublelKose  Aster  (18  color#,  mixed); 
Verbena  (from  100  kinds  -  Australian  Daisies.  Phlox 
CIS  colors);  Petunia  ill  eurteffca);  Dnuhl"  Pci'tnlaca  (8 
colors);  Perennial  Larkspur;  Double  zinnia  (s  colors); 
Double  White  Centered  Asters  -.  color*)  Ice  Plant- 
L.  W.  OOOUE1.L,  Amherst.  Mass. 


C-FN"HYv.  PC:"; '  ION  OF 


pi  M  ft*  Our  Largo  (.ARDEN  GUIDE 

I  describing  Cuts'*  Relink!*  Seed s 

hll  \  i-  Mailed  Free  to  All.  We 

I  (J  II  offer  tin*  Latest  .Yore Uses  in 
SUED  POT  A  TOES,  Com,  Oats 
•at,  amt  r> i .'  Jtr.<r  CollscHun  of  Vegetable, 
trass  and  l*r>  .  SEED.  E  •rylhing  L-tested. 

COLE  A  KUO.,  Seedsmen,  PELLA.  IOWA. 


gUal  estate 


IX  GREAT  VARIETY  FOR  TMR 

KAUM  and  Q  A  I*  l>  -BIN 
33f~  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O  Rex  37  «,  N.  Y.  City 
(Established  1813.) 


TO  THE  PAKK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

’THE  Land  of  Lakes,  of  O-roves.  t'f  Meadows. 
JL  of  No.  ’  Hard  Wheat, of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
H'  'XES.  8*i  to  87  per  acre  of  first  owners.  Send 
for  maps  and  publications  to 

C.  J.  WRIGHT, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 


Sent  Free  to 
anv  Address, 


Catalogue 
and  Prices  of 


E¥  FARM  many  addr^s! 

500  farms  described.  Maps  of  Virginia,  nr. 
H.  L.  STAPLES  4  CO,.  Richmond.  Va..  ZOli. 


D,  LANPRETH  *  SONS  PH^A  D™LP1 H5’a 

CCln^TTHORBURN  &  TITUS 

P  11^  j  I3S  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

— ww‘  Sc e ds  lor  Garden  and  Farm 


YOU  NEED  GOOD 


Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country 

JYorth  Dakota. 


CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


SEED  STOUR 

-j,  shows  that  it 
•  A  has  went  out 
A  full  assortment 


Tlu-  fact  tlMt  the  ALBANY 
1ms  supplied  its  tv  IQQ  j 
outruns  wince  — : — IOOI 
Seed  t  but  hits  satisfied  tlietn. 


Tributary  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 

SECTIONAL  MAP  and  FI  LL  particulars 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address  by 

H.  C.  DAVIS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  $  Manitoba  R.R. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


IF  SO,  YOU  NEED 


HAVE  YOU  A 


aw  to  germination  mul  puril.v.  Wc  cannot  offer 
you  $2  or  $8  worth  of  weed  for  about  SO  cents,  as 
Koine  house-  advertise  to  do,  but  we  can  girt  mu 
lli.  north  of  your  money.  1 11  iih.  Catalogues  tree. 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER 


on  James  River,  Va...  In  a  Northern 
settlement  Illustrated  circular  from 
J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Va. 


SO  ST  VTIC  STREET,  U.BANY,  N.  Y 


THE  D  INGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

1  ,rr. rtf  .. ...  :  oi  mi vi ■  \ ii 


[IkJI/ 2*2  .  ,( \  ,»  K  t  Hui  inloruidtion  about 
IH  w  Cm  O  1  VJ  3  \  O  our  7  per  .  at.  faun  mort- 
— rmmr  «r  r—ir  ta  gages.  !_•  yt-'.rs  experience! 
l.oco.oco loaned  no:  tnb/.r  i.wt.  J.  S.Wn  *  bins  &  CO» 
.awrcacc,  Kansas,  an, l  -  U-.,..  ■,.**  N,-.,  N  ... 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  nlonn.  sirouir  Pot  Plant*  suitable  lor 
immodlatiomoom  deliver,  d safely.  post  paid, to  any  port- 
office  5  splendid  varieties,  your  cho'co,  hit  lal 'oled. 
forSI*  i2forS2:  10  hr  SOI  2<tforS4*  35  fur  S5. 
75  for  S 1 0*.  I OO for  S 1 3S  WeC I V E  a  Handaorri c 
Preaent  of  oholctr  and  valuable  ROSES  fn 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  CUIDE.  « 

TretPise  on  fie-  /Cm».7U  pp.  efrttan'h)  \HuMr<lt*tl-t  r*e  loan. 

THE  DINCEE  A  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers.  West  Grove,  Choster  Co..  Pa. 


I  111 nO  -Agricultural.  Grsaing.  Fruttand  Timber, 
L>\nLlu  In  Ky  and  Term.  Aim.  Chattanooga  City 
propertv  For  catalogue  *end  green  stamp 
to  J.  N.  BROWN,  4 v„  Vine  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


~  f\i\  171  4  T)  If  O  FOR  SALE  IN  TIDE- 
r  AlUUP  WATER  rXRGIXIi. 
Cheap  and  r  eh  lands.  Healthy  and  mild  climate. 
Fish  and  Oysters  in  great  abundance. 

R.C  l.INDfcEY  4  CO..  Norfolk.  Va. 


of  Vl.I.  PLANTS,  for  \I,L  CHOPS,  for  A  LI.  <  LI-A-  v  Y, ) 
>1  \TF.S.  ill  .ire  fewtetl ;  erly  thabest  sent  out  ,  4£  1  )N  fV\ 
(inii'ti  and  l'nrm  s.-c.l  Manual ;  H  ton  tmd  be-t  methods  / 1  ,  L)fl. 
of  culture  of  (Indus.  Root  Oropw,  G.'usscs.  1* Odder  Crops,  It'  «a*4«|tSs«- 
Plautlpg,  etc.  only  Hh-ta.  d-nvul  catalogue  > tn.f  Pnee  Listed  pcOh  SIEDS. 

several  tluuiKimd \arletlce.  I*  REI„  v  ... 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  III 


ATI  Y LAN  i  >  K  A  I?  M  S.-Bm  fc  and  Map 
/roe,  by  C,  E.  SHANAHAN.  Att’y,  Faist-  u.  Md. 


SIBLEY’S  SEEDS 


FLOWERS 


<-V; 

SjT  Is  Invited  to  send  for 

W  — Jp.  XH.  MY  FREE 

tV  CATALOGUK, 

•ring  Flowers  and  Ocliittnelttul  l'lants  of 

In,  -i  select  lull,  delivered  by  mail,  gti.iraidceing 
ry  PLANT  lu  reach  1  li«  put>  itawnf’s  l'e>t  Office 
nerf.  el  order  mul  rtrnve  kiuo taclorv 

HUNKY  S.  K»  1*1*.  SUlivuianrtouu,  l’u. 


MItl.l,  mi  IT  I’lASTS. 
TltT.tN.  Ilea*lquarter:<  for 

the  tmrivulled  New  Cmriiu, 


Wealth  remrn  ng  Investrreu  *  In  Rm  Robb  Vallky 
Farms  and  Town  Lois.  Free  Homes  In  the  Devil's 
Lake  and  Turtle  Mount;’ In  Region,  New  country, 
tributary  onlv  to  Grind  Forks.  Farms  from  SS.  an 
acre  up— will  produce  no  bus  wheat  p-  -  Mere . 

Send  stamps  (or  full  Information  Address 
A  L.  TEELE.  Land  Agent. 

Grand  Forks.  Dakota. 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC 


Thoroughbred  LAND  and 

kmImhIm  X**v\  V..rk. 


Ix)\v  Prices.  Mulling  a  Specialty 

WATER  HMVIV.  Free  Cab 


MAILED  Fit KE. 

Our  ILLUSTRATED  SPRING 
CATALOGUE  of 

.Seeds.  Plants  and 
Florists’  Supplies, 

(Extra  Inducements  to 
marker  gardener*  |  Address 
MICH  WAN  SKEW  CO., 
DETROIT,  MIC II. 


F.Hisli  for  S.iLE 


NEW  AND  BEST  BERRIES 

>  Y  Set  UV  mall:  li  nets  f"r 

^  l  3  UANt  IIF8TF.R,  5  .1  KKsKY  OL 
Hldwell,  ft  Sh‘rplei*K.  5  Miner,  “J  MllIllK 
Gregg.  K.  11.  PUTNEY, 

w  nni'vrmr.AD 


/  \NV.  of  the  best  farms  In  Mich,  containing  about 
\  *  21?  acres;  toll  rich,  gravely  loam,  descending 
to  *n«rh  and  cast;  yvetl  watered,  plenty  of  limber  and 
fruit  trees.  AT.yU"  worth  of  bandings  all  new  and 
modern.  A  tine  stock  or  grain  farm:  one  mile  from 
Birmingham.  IS  tulles  from  Detroit  Price  $17,000  if 
sold  before  April  I.  ' 883  GEO.  C.  WALLACE.  Bir 
m Ingham  Oakland  Co.  Mich. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM 


WARRANTED  FRESH.  PUR K  AND  SURE  TO  GROW 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

I?r  deeds  for  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN  at  25  percent 
discount. 

If  you  or  the  Children  want  seeds,  please  send  for 
my  catalogue  for  1888  with  directions  for  cultivation. 
Fukk  to  ai.u  Address 

JOSEPH  HAKKIS. 

Mortown  Farm,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  HALE, 


|  »)U,I  M  M  *  the  Gregg  and  Improved  Doolittle, 
two  of  rhe  Itost  Black  Cap  varieties,  known  to  the 
trade.  For  terms  add  reus  A.  W,  VOOLESON, 

Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Genesee  valley  farms  for  hale.  -  son  c 

of  the  finest  rosi deuces  iu  the  Valley,  near  K.  K 
Impure  soou  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Oolllus,  Colorado . 


\  |,K  APPI.K  SEED.— Prime  and  Fresh 
tli  ,,f  issa  at  reasonable  rates  Address 
H.  W.  Bl.ASHFIELD.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Plants  for  $1.00.  Semi  for 
F,.  Fassett  A  lire.,  AsUlabula.O 
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^ cms  of  t!)f  Wttk. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  10,  1883, 

J.  H.  Vincent,  State  Treasurer  of  Alabama, 
has  gfone  to  parts  unknown  after  swindling ' 
the  State  of  $227,000  Neither  he  nor  Polk 
of  Tennessee,  the  other  swindler,  were  carpet¬ 
baggers,  but  high-toned  gentlemen . 

The  Texas  Legislature  have  passed  a  bill  to 
create  a  board  for  equalizing  and  assessing 
rolling  stock  of  railroads  operated  in  the  State 
. The  Kansas  House  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  it  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
a  law  should  be  passed  by  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  railroad  traffic  between  the  States,  and 
prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination 
in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers . The  coroner’s  jury  in  the  New- 

hall  disaster  at  Milwaukee  have  found  the 
owners  of  the  old  fire-box  guilty  of  neligence 
in  not  providing  enough  fire-escanes  or  watch¬ 
men . Senator  Richard  Coke  has  been 

re  elected  from  Texas . ..  The  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  adjourned  till  March  5 . 

Lord  Lornehas  returned  to  Ottawa,  Canada. 
....  Kansas  wants  Congress  to  establish  a  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home  on  the  Fort  R'lev  Reservation  . . . 
The  Indiana  8enate  has  killed  the  Prohibi. 
tory  Amendment  in  that  State  by  a  vote  of 

25  to  23 . “High  circles”  in  Washington 

are  said  to  bruit  that  Secretary  Frelinghuysen 
is  about  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by 

Senator  Windom  of  Minnesota . A  call  is 

out  for  a  national  delegate  convention  at  J uly 
4.  to  organize  an  anti-monopoly  party.  The 
signers  so  far  are  largely  Nebraska  men,  but 
California  is  well  represented,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  in  Illinois  and  Indiana . Louisville  is 

well  at  work  upon  its  Southern  Exposition, 
to  open  August  1  and  continue  100  davs.  The 
main  building  will  measure  <500  by  900  feet, 
and  enthusiasts  talk  about  the  largest  show 
the  country  has  seen,  the  Philadelphia  Centen¬ 
nial  affair  excepted . The  House  has  passed 

a  Senate  bill  providing  for  holding  a  eeuten 
nial  cotton  and  industrial  exposition  in  1884, 

Foreign  nations  to  be  invited . Jauuary 

decrease  in  public  debt  $13  000,000 . 

Congress  refuses  to  divide  the  Territory  of 
Dakota  and  to  make  a  State  of  the  less  thinly 
settled  cart  of  it,  althongh  the  Territory  con¬ 
tains  150  932  square  miles— equal  to  31  States 
as  large  as  Connecticut . The  New  Eng¬ 

land  rubber  factories  have  closed  by  agree 
meot,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  price  of  tbe 
“raw  materials”  is  lower — 10  000  to  12  OOOoper. 
fcives  thrown  out  of  employment  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  alone . 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Northwestern  Traffic 
A  ssociation  issued  a  joint  freight  tariff  for  the 
ensuing  year  between  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
and  common  points,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Minnesota  Transfer,  to  apply  on 
husi ness  to  and  from  points  in  Montana  and 
Idaho,  as  follows:  First  class  freight.  fiO cents; 
second-class,  45  cents;  third-class,  35  cents; 
fourth  class,  25  cents;  fifth-class,  20  cents: 
class  A,  25  cents:  class  B,  20  cents;  class  C, 
17X  cents;  class  D.  15  cents:  salt,  12>£  cents, 
horses  and  males,  $60;  cattle,  $50;  sheep,  sin¬ 
gle  deck,  $40.  The  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis. 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Road  has  formed  a 
traffic  arrangement  for  ttrough  freight  to 
Newport  News  wish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Road.  The  rates  will  be  the  same  as  on  other 

routes . - . 

Very  disastrous  floods  early  this  week 
throughout  Northern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana.  Losses  at  Cleveland  alone  over 
$2,000  000.  The  Ohio  and  tributary  streams 
booming  drstruotivelv.  German  floods  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Middle  States . 


ESTABLISHING  CONFIDENCE. 

The  steadily  increasing  confidence  of  those 
who  are  using  Compound  Oxygen;  the  favor¬ 
able  reports  which  are  being  received  daily, 
reaching  to  hundreds  every  month;  the  cures 
that  are  being  made  in  desperate  cases,  which 
often  seem  little  less  than  miracles,  and  the 
number  of  voluntary  testimonial?  from  per 
sons  of  high  character  and  intelligence  which 
are  constantly  received,  all  demonstrate  tbe 
fact  that  the  Compound  Oxygen  treatment,  is 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  viz. :  a  new  and  higher 
development  of  curative  force,  based  on  strict¬ 
ly  scientific  and  pathological  principles  It  is 
becoming  clearer  to  the  public  every  day, 
that  its  administrations  are  not  holding  out 
fallacious  hopes  to  the.  sick  and  suffering, 
hut  offering  an  almost  certain  means  of  relief 
in  any  form  of  disease  which  may  be  arrested 
or  cured  through  the  establishment  of  a  new 
life  in  the  vital  system.  Send  to  Das.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  Nob.  1109  and  1111  Girard 
Street.  Philadelphia,  for  their  “  Treatise  ou 
Compound  Oxygen,  Its  Nature,  Action  and 
Results,”  and  learn  all  about  this  new  and 
extraordinary  remedy.  The  Treatise  will  be 
sent  f  ree. — Adv.  [ 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Saturday,  Feb  10.  1888. 

The  coronation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  is 

finally  fixed  for  May  27 . A  letter  from 

a  political  prisoner  in  Siberia  details  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  prisoners  in  the  province  beyond 
Lake  Baikal.  They  are  robbed,  beaten  and 
badly  fed.  The  director  of  the  prison  being 
informed,  exclaimed,  “It  did  not  matter  if 
the  prisoners  died  of  starvation.” . Nor¬ 

wegian  Radicals  are  preparing,  as  a  personal 
demonstration  against  King  Oscar,  a  proposal 

to  reduce  his  allowance  by  80.000  crowns . 

Switzerland  has  rejected  the  naturalization 
treaty  proposed  by  the  Unit  ed  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  nationality  is  forfeited  by  resid¬ 
ing  for  a  certain  period  abroad . Ger¬ 

man  military  r  dicers  in  the  service  of  the 
Porte  have  drawn  up  a  plan  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  army,  retiring  a  swarm  of 
useless  officers  and  devoting  their  pay  to  use¬ 
ful  purposes.  It  is  onderstood  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  expressed  entire  concurrence . Auk. 

land  Calvin,  formerly  English  Comptroller- 
General,  has  been  appointed  financial  adviser 
by  the  Egyptian  Government . The  Em¬ 

peror  of  China  telegraphed  congratulations 
Tuesday  to  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William 
on  his  silver  wedding.  This  is  the  first  tele¬ 
gram  ever  sent  by  a  Chinese  sovereign  to  a 
European  prince . It.  is  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  to  duplicate  the  Suez  Canal . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Short  statements  of  alt  sorts  of  agricultural  news 
of  general,  or  extensive  Importance  or  Interest,  are 
solicited  from  everywhere  for  this  Department. 

Saturday.  Feb.  10,  1883. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  has 
become  a  law . . .  .Secretary  Teller  has  re¬ 

affirmed  a  previous  decision  to  the  effect  that 
a  contestant  to  timber  culture  entry  must  file 
his  application  at  the  date  of  contest  to  obtain 
a  status  as  contestant . . He  has  also  de¬ 

cided  that  Porterfield  Bcrip  can  only  be  lo 
cated  upon  unappropriated  public  lands  in  a 
state  of  nature . The  New  England  Ag¬ 

ricultural  Society  at  Boston,  Tuesday,  ex- 
Governor  Hyde  of  Connecticut  presiding, 
“looted  four  trustees  for  each  State,  those  for 
Massachusetts  being  O.  B,  Had  wen  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  J.  8. 
Grinned  of  Greenfield,  J.  B.  Moore  of  Con¬ 
cord  t  Vermont — J.  D.  Wheat,  of  Putney,  J. 
H  Hazen  of  West  Hartford,  Jerome  Holden 
of  Westminster,  D.  R.  Pratt  of  Brnttleboro; 
Connecticut — J  B.  Barstow  of  Norwich,  B. 
Sumner  of  Woodstock.  O.  B  King  of  Water- 
town,  Alexander  Warner  of  Pomfret,  G  H. 
Esterbrook  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  G.  W.  Riddle  reported  a  cash  balance 
on  hand  of  $4,796  President  Chadbourne  of 
the  agricultural  college  commended  the  bill 
now  np  in  Congress  to  give  each  State  $15,- 
000  for  experiment  stations,  and  tbe  meeting 
voted  that  a  petition  be  sent  Congress  in 

favor  of  the  bill .  ...Mr.  Waddington 

Wilson,  of  this  city,  is  head  of  a  company 
called  the  United  States  Cattle  Raising  Cor¬ 
poration ,  in  San  Miguel  County,  New  Mexico, 
which  uses  700,000  acres  of  ground,  has  20,000 
head  of  cattle,  selling  for  $38  apiece  on  the 
hoof,  and  pavs  10  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
$2  500,000.  Onlv  the  four-year-old  beef  steers 
are  sold,  or  the  annual  profits  would  be 
greater . 

In  Ground  Raw  Limestone  u  Fertil¬ 
izer? 

Nature  says  yes,  and  points  to  tbe  Blue 
Grass  Region  of  Kentucky.  An  analysis  of 
this  celebrated  region  where  the  tallest  men 
and  wornpn  grow,  where  the  best  blooded 
horses  and  tbe  strongest  and  largest-boned 
mules  are  raised,  all  because  they  eat  grains 
and  vegetables  and  blue  grass  raised  in  this 
celebrated  goil.  We  say,  an  analysis  of  this 
soil  shows  eight  times  as  much  carbonate  of 
lime,  that  is,  ground  raw  lime-stones  (not 
burned  lime)  as  it  does  phosphates,  or  in 
other  words  bone  dust.  Ages  ago  Kentucky 
was  under  water,  and  this  ground  Raw  Lime¬ 
stone  was  deposited,  and  then  the  bones  of 
countless  herds  of  buffalo  and  other  animals 
became  incorporated  with  it.  Do  yon  wish 
to  eopv  Nature’s  recipe  as  shown  in  the  Blue 
Grass  Region?  It  is  very  simple.  Use  Reveu 
hundred  (700)  pounds  of  ground  Raw  Lime¬ 
stone  to  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  Bone 
Dust,  say  eight  hundred  (800)  pounds  in  all, 
per  acre  and  you  have  it.  The  trials  of  three 
years  past  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Indiana  show  very 
remarkable  results.  Every  farming  locality 
should  have  the  means  of  grinding  the  lime¬ 
stone— as  a  single  enterprising  farmer  will 
pay  more  for  phosphates  in  one  season  than  a 
Crusher  and  Pulverizer  adapted  to  anv  kind 
of  power  will  cost.  Address  Totten  &  Co  , 
186  R.  R.  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.—  Adv. 
- ♦♦♦ - 

For  Throat  Diseases  and  Coughb. 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Trochkb.  like  all  other 
really  good  things,  are  frequently  imitated. 
The  genuine  are  sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


Mothers  should  remember,  in  the  absence  of 
their  physician,  that  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
promptly  relieves  the  croup. — Adv. 

- ♦ - 

pjgf~A  pint  of  the  finest  ink  for  families  or 
schools  can  be  made  from  a  ten- cent  package 
of  Diamond  Dye.  Try  them.—  Adv. 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  Jan.  27,  page  61. — Ad*. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-hugs,  rats,  mire 
cleared  out  by  “Rough  on  Rats."  J5c  — Adr. 

•Thousands  of  ladies  cherish  grateful  re 
membrances  of  the  help  derived  from  the  use 
of  Lydia  E.  Pink  ham’s  Vegetable  Compound. 
— Adv. 

- ♦-*-♦ - 

All  sufferers  from  blood  disorders  can  use 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  with  the  fullest  assurance 
of  happy  results. — ddu. 


&\}t  $. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 


Chicago.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
sgo  “  regular  ”  wheat  is  2}§c.  higher.  No  2 
Red  Winter  2c.  higher;  No.2  red  Winter  3}ac. 
higher.  Corn  1 1  sC.  higher  Oats,  2  \  higher. 
Rye  %'e.  lower.  Barley,  2 to  3c  higher.  But¬ 
ter  and  eggs  steady.  Hops  steady.  Cattle 
about  20c  higher.  Sheep  little  changed. 

Wheat— Regular.  $l.0(t4  February  1  OTtfi 

Man'll-  $1.03 VI  April;  *:  1‘A,  »'y;  92@9276e.  fill  the 
year;  No  2  Chicago  Spring.  Iieflti;  No.  2  K“<1  Win¬ 
ter.  II  <H:  SSAte  all  the  year  Cork  strong  at  56)4c- 
caab;  56)4'e  February-  Neb^^NOsC.  March;  SStjo.  May; 
81)4c.  all  the  year:  rejected  4»e  Oat*  tlrm  at  39c.  cash: 
ltvK  steady  atliWo.  Barlpv  doll  nt  -V  Ifr.,^KKn 
weak  nt  11.2s  on  track:  good  crushing  on  track.  $1.28: 
rejected.  $1.30  choice  Russian,  14  Bcittkr  steady; 
creamery  fair  to  fIncjr,2S(S)V'C;  Antrim,  irond  to  choice, 
2G(W28o  parking  stock,  12018c  F.«d*  steady  at  2>W?7e. 
Pork  steady  at  117*1  cash;  $17.96  February;  Ilvauft 
$18  26  March  Market  demoralized;  sta'e  of  trans 
portal  Ion  tending  to  keep  Eastern  shipper*  out  of 
the  trade:  qualllr  good:  price?  ID&iSc.  lower  than 
venter-try;  rinsed  weak:  miked,  $fiOO@66P;  h-avy, 
IsMV.r.7  l&:  light  teOMffle  65:  skips.  $4lKft  7?  CATTLR- 
Demaml  fair,  desirable  stuck  selling  at  stronger 
ratei  export*.  $W* 6.JS ;  frond  to  choice  shipping, 
$5  2005  flti;  common  to  ralr.$2.45<8.4  90:  butchers'  strong 
an'1  active;  common  to  fair.  B£60(i>>9  a?;  good  tocholce, 
*8.Ii0@4.»:0  Stocker*  and  feeders,  $8.25<»4.60  Suekp— 
pomnnd  fa!r  for  bent  grades  hut  lower  grades  very 
dull- Common  to  fair.  $8  2504  00:  medium  to  good, 
$4. 25<9.-i. 75:  choice  to  extra,  &>@5.50. 


Cincinnati.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  3  Red  Winter  wheat  is  4c  higher 
for  cash;  5c  higher  for  February;  steady  for 
“all  the  year.”  Corn,  lc.  lower.  Oats.  %c. 
higher.  Rye  4c  higher.  Barley  steady.  Pork 
75c '  higher.  Batter  steady.  Hogs  25c.  higher. 

Wheat  Arm:  NO  2  Red  winter,  $L1M4  *tut:  $1.08*4 
Fehruarv:  $1.18)4  March:  *1.1354  April:  $1.15'4  May- 
$1.0.1)*  bid  duly;  Otc.  all  tbe  year.  Coax  tlrm.  at 
5?Ue  spot;  57hSc.  hid  February.  Oats  strong  at  419< 
@42e  »pnt:  42Vo  bid  March:  44c.  May.  3S4’\  all  the 
year  Rnt  quiet,  at  6706*0.  Butr.KT-  Ext  ra  No.  8 
Spring  55c.  Fork  Arm  at  It*  50.  LARoaumt  at  lie 
Butter — Choice  Western  Reserve.  25c:  choice  Central 
Ohio.  20c.  Hoes  tlrm:  common  and  light,  $5.T5@6.90 
packing  and  batchers',  $6.7507.25. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  prices  n  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  8c.  higher,  for 
cash  and  5c.  higher  for  Feb.  Corn  3%e.  higher. 
OatB  l>gc.  higher.  Rye  4>^c.  higher.  Barley 
a  trifle  lower.  Butter  a  shade  lower.  Cattle 
from  20  to  30c.  higher.  Sheep  25c.  lower. 
Hogs  about  25c.  higher. 


Wheat— Nol  2  Red  Fall.  $1.10)401.11)4  cash  :  $1.10)4 
February:  i  1. 1094  March:  $1.18  April;  $1141*0 
$].I5U Ray:  I1.13U  June:  No.  R  Red  Fall.  $i.0$4e;  No. 
4  do..  Corn  Irregular  at  51  Wj@f>2)4e.  cmdi; 

51 ‘vASlI*1'  February.  529yc  March. Apr!1.  S3)4C  ;  MJtfc. 
Mav.  6*79,  dull  at  39C.  cneh:  89«<e  February:  SlUte 
M«rch;  33c  all  the  year:  404c.  May.  Rvic  higher  ut 
IlUr.  Barmcy  quiet:  cample  lots,  S0@R8e:  Nebraska, 
T'MdTtx.  Butter  steady:  dairy.  0O@3OC:  creamery.  S3 @ 
Jt:r.  Kaos  steady  at  21W<a3?B.  CaTtub— Market  active 
and  strong  with  a  continued  demand  for  all  grades. 
Exports.  $5750 0  U0:  Good  to  choice  shinning  $5.2001  7*: 
light  do.,  14  50(9 .3. ut) ;  fi'wi  and  heifers.  $304.25; 
stockcra  and  feeders  $3  5004  M):  bulls,  $1@4  Shkkp- 
Markot  quin  but  steady-  common  to  medium,  $3  25 
04, f(k  fair  to  good.  $4  Y<*4  75;  Choice  to  fancy.  *50 
5/41:  Texans.  21.7504  80  !lo«8.— Yorkers,  $6.4006.50; 
packing, $6.5006.80;  butchers',  In. 7506.90. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  Fork,  Saturday.  Feb.  10.  lHt-8 

Brans  and  Peas  — Beans,  marrow  18»2,  prime  $3.10 
@8.15;  medium.  '82,  choice.  $2  4002,45  ditto,  pea, 
choice,  small.  $2.50:  do.  (mArrnwl  $£4002.45  do.  white 
kidney.  18*2.  choice,  $8.6503  7ft:  red  kidney.  1882. 
choice.  B8.Tlva3.75:  do  turtle  soup.  $'2  90;  do  foreign 
mediums,  new.  $2.0002.20  do.  do  old.  $2.1002.15; 
Peas,  green,  1982.  prime,  $1.30;  Southern  b.  e.  *  two 
bnsnel  bag.  $2,7508.0(1. 

BRKAP8TCFFS  ARP  PttovtaioNS.— As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago  No.  8  red  wheat  is  2)6e.  higher;  No. 
2  red,  8i4o.  higher;  No.  1  red  3)4 c.  higher:  ungraded 
white  8c.  higher:  No.  2  white  2c.  higher.  Rye  tin 
changed  Oat*.  No.  S  lo.  higher;  No.  2  i«o  higher. 
No.  1,8c,  lower.  Corn,  No  3.  5c.  hlgh”r;No  2.2o  higher. 

Prices  of  Flour.  Feed  and  Meal.—  Fi-ont— No.  2,  $2  65 
@3  00,  latter  extreme-  superfine,  $3.5003.85,  latter 
extreme;  common  to  fair  extra  State,  $1  h.VZ&4  2ft;  good 
to  fancy  do  .  $4.»i07.OO:  Common  to  good  extra 
We*tem  $S.8S@4  fio;  good  tooholce.  $1,650?  90;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra  ronnd  hoop  Ohio.  $3 9004.60; 
good  to  choice  do.  $4  7607.00:  common  to  extra 
Minnesota.  18  «xfo4.ft0:  clear  14  7505.75:  rye  mix 
lur«,  *4.76(aflftO;  baker*' extra.  $5 '2V<*6.25;  straight, 
$5  6006.75:  patent.  •«  5007.90;  St.  Liu  1a  common  to 
fair  extra.  $UWKiM.ftO;  good  to  very  choice,  $4.00 
07.85  patent  Winter  wheal  extra,  $5.7507.50:  city 
mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $v;sv<oVftO  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  $S«u®ft  HO:  Southern  flour,  common  to  good  ex 
tra  $1  4005.30:  good  to  Choice  $5  4007-00.  Rye  flour— 
Supcrfln*-  is 7504  30  Buckwheat  flour.  $'2  6'V9265. 
Corn  meal,  $3  7*.  for  veltnw  Western-  $3.Bft  for  Brandy¬ 
wine.  Feed  -  92V*@63ei  60  It ,  W4$®95c;  HO  It ,  95c  UK) 
tb.  ft'tittti  10:  sharp*.  $j.|fi@l.l5;  rye  feed,  95a@$l; 
Buckwheat  nominal  at  7lc. 

Price*  rtf  gesip  -WtriUT—  Ungraded  Winter  re\ 
$101  26;  steamer  No.  8  red.  $1.10;  No.  8  red.  $1,161$. 
-.teauier  No.  8  rod,  li.it;  No.2  red,  $l.2hi®1.20Vj  for 
certificates:  No.  1  rod.  II  24W01  25:  ungraded  white 
Al.  1001  24V* :  No.  2  white.  lTo70l  07)4:  No  1  white, 
■1  15001  iuu-  No.  2  red  February,  *1  iUV$0l.2ot*; 
do.  March,  *1.30)»'@’-3l6s-,  Co.  April,  $'.22>0l  2»4; 
do.  May.  $).28H01.84$4'.  No.  1  Vvhltc  March,  $t.l4?4. 
RYE— Prime  Oanadu.TSc  .State, 72c  ou  tr"<:K:  Western, 
quoted,  71074c:  Canada.  *'2(« ?.V*e,  State  72(9780. 
BaKI.kv— No.  J  Canada  v*-.@»?o;  No.  1.  $101.02;  No  1 
Bright  *'.010'  05:  No  2  Canada,  9'C;  No  1  Bright 
quoted  nt  $1.04  Feeding.  55c.  PARLEY  MaLT-Two- 
rnwed  State,  flO@97H<u  six  rowed  State.  $'@1.10;  Can¬ 
ada,  AUfitiel  li  Corn- Ungraded  western  mixed 
67W075C;  No  H  <(8ct6S5«'t  steamer  mixed  O%0'IW,‘: 
No.  2,  T2l0@72M,to  nlcvator;  73)^0733^0  delivered  old 


No.  2  7HUc:  yellow  Southern,  72o;  No.  2  mixed  Feb¬ 
ruary,  71%f,s  72%c.;  do.  March.  71)i0~2Iy*;  do.  April, 
7lW0T2)6e  do  May.  70071c;  steamer  mixed  seller 
February  robiic;  No.  3  do.,  67c.  '>.*«- No  3,  I8048)«c; 
No.  2.  490181*0;  No  1  quoted,  4;»qc:  No.  3,  white  49c; 
No.  2,50c;  No  1  quoted,  fttte.  mixed  Western,  47050c; 
white  do.  SOtaSHC!  white  State.  52053UC;  No  2 
mixed  February,  4H»t(<ii4lk;.  do  March  48M@S0<;.  do. 
April,  49W0»H$c;  May,  499s<0OOc. 

Price*  or  Provision*  Pork— New  tnefiS  spot.  $19.00; 
family  mess.  $18  BO0$111.8(i:  clear  back.  $21  (JO022.OO; 
spot  v  ew  him  quoted  $19*719.25;  prime  mess,  $180 
$18  r-  forWvaterttt  extra  prime, $1.5;  clear  hack  $2'.75 
(322.25;  family  m«ss, $I8.7S0’JO  ©h  new  mesa.  March, 
$19  25  Reef— Plain  trw».  $1800012.50;  extra  mess, 
$12.7501880  jtfiCket.  $tVillft  50:  cltv  extra  imlla  moss. 
In  tea,  «a.jb27.  Beef  hams, quoted  $  •0@2J.lXV  Cut  meats 
— plekled  hams.  HM012O.;  pickled  shoulders.  8«tH^c  : 
rib  bclllex,  72  It  average  :  do  pickled  bellies,  12 
R,  average.  $t6c  ;  smoked  Shoulder*.  9M®.:  do.  hams. 

133,j(rfl34^‘0.  Middles — 1  ong  clear,  HOte  :  at  Weet,  ong 

clear  quoted  9@9  2?e.;  short  elear,  9  45(39.70.  Dressed 
Hog*  City,  heavy  to  light,  HT*@9«4c:  pig*.  *690  Lard 
—prime  steam  spot,  10  10o.;  off  grade,  10  9<V-;  v>bru- 
arv.  11.37c.:  March,  11.40e.:  city  steam.  10.90c;  refined 
quoted  tl  55c  :  continent,  11.70011. 75o.;  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  it.;r,»u  80c. 

Butter.— Fancy  creamery  ts  Bcarce,  the  Interrup¬ 
tion  <>f  u  tilise- -nation  at  the  West  having  the  elleot 
to  further  check  receipts.  Fin*  Western  dairy  and 
ladle  also  In  small  supply.  The  best  of  the  State 
dairy  goods  arc  wanted  on  home  account. 

Creamery,  fancy.  39040c:  choice.  Sl@37c-  prime, 
28083c;  fair  to  good.  24027c:  ordinary,  20023c  State 
dairies,  entire  tub  and  flrkln,  fancy,  24c:  good  to 
choice,  23023c;  do  baif-flrkln  tubs  and  palls,  fancy, 
270280:  choice.  25@$$Q|  do.  good  'J3024c:  uo  fair  300 
22c;  State  flrkLns  dairy  entire.  23@X'lo.;  do.  flne,ai021c: 
do.  fair  to  good.  19020c:  State  Welsh  tubs, 
choice,  55026c;  WeUh  tubs,  good  to  prime.  22024c: 
State  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  good.  20022c;  Western 
imltalloh  ereamerT,  lH-i'iNo:  do.  dairy  chohv*  24@25c: 
do.  good  to  prime,  3O0'23ci  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  150 
18c;  Western  factory.  June,  fair  to  good.  15016c;  do. 
eholcocnrrent  make.  1902f'C;do.  fAlrto  good  -iq  ,  150 
18c:  do  ordinary,  12@14c:. Western  rolls,  16020a 

Oheesk.— There  Is  not  much  animation  nor  any 
great  change  In  the  tone  of  the  mar  Ret.  Dealers  re¬ 
port  an  lucroase  In  the  home  demand. 

State  factory,  fancy  Fall,  '36fc;  do.  prime  to 
choice.  13)4018)40;  do.  good,  1214®'8c:  do  fair  110 
12c  do.  medium,  l"@!0J(:do  poor,  90904c;  Ohio  flats, 
choice.  131<c:  do.  tine,  j2)6013;  do.  fair  to  good.  10 
@l2c;  creamery  skims,  choice,  8)408)40:  do.  good.  7)40 
8c:  do.  fair.  506c:  Pennsylvania  skims,  fancy.  HM© 
8 14c;  do.  fair  to  line.  6)407)40:  skims.  Iron  clad,  506c. 


CURRENT  PRICK3, 

Cotton.— Quotations  based  on  American  Standard 
of  clossiflcatlon. 


Ordinary . .... 

Strict  orillnarr . 

flood  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordinary 
Low  middling  .  .  .. 
Strict  low  middling. 

Middling  . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling 

Middling  fair . 

Fair . 


N.  Orleans. 
Upland*,  and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

. . . .  7  9-16 

•7Js 

77s 

...  8 

8  5-16 

8  5-16 

....  8  13-16 

9X> 

991.,6 

...  9H 

9  9-16 

...  994 

10  1-16 

10  1  16 

...  10  1-26 

10  5-16 

10  5-15 

■  low 

10)4 

10)4 

...  10  916 

10  13-16 

10  1S-16 

r. « • 

....  10  13-16 

It  1-16 

11  1-16 

...  11616 

11  9-16 

11  9-16 

.  Isa 

...  12  1  16 

12  5-16 

12  5-16 

STAiNKD 

Good  ordinary . 78  16  I  Low  Middling..  811-16 

Strict  gool  ordinary  8  I  Middling . 9 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
64i®?4l’'  do.  do.,  fine  to  choice.  809o:  do.  fancy, 
9 0010c:  Western  ordinary.  6)407c;  do  fair  to  good, 
7k07H'ci  choice  lots,  SdtSJXo;  State,  sliced,  6)4 <49140:  do. 
quarters.  908HO.;  apples,  evaporated  I8«l  l)sc:  do. 
choice,  ring  cub  ?:j0I6c:  fancy  solet-lUm*.  16)40170.; 
Peachi-o.  Southern.  fv<t»c;dO.  Caro  1 1  tin.  good  to  fancy. 
12@’5)4e;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  Kt0l3)yc:  evaporated 
peaches,  reeled,  2ft@2»i)4e;  do  do.  no  peeled,  13® 
13)4c;  unpeeled  peaches  halves,  600)40 ;  do.,  qaar- 
tern,  StA<i£94o;  Plums,  Southern.  la^.jUo;  do  State, 
14014kc:  Cherries  33024c;  Black borrtc*.  80)480.; 
Raspberries,  29)*03O)4c:  Huokleberrlea.  130'  . 

Kooa — Fancy  stock,  in  bbls..  $1  do*.  81035c;  State, 
and  Pennsylvania  In  bbls. ,  .73034c:  choice  vv extern, 32 
033c  :  ru  ly  paeV<*d  Western  prime.  24<a.27c  Oana- 
illan,  early  packed  In  libls.,  24027c.:  Vft.  Md.  and  Del,, 
prime,  3:3034c:  Tonncssco,  S3c;  all  kinds,  poor  to 
good.  120'dio.:  limed  eggs.  State.  2l021)$c.;  do.  Can¬ 
ada  and  Western.  2O02u>4C. 

FitKsii  Kuurrsi— Apples.  Western  N.  Y„  mixed  lots, 
$3  0003.75  per  bbl;  do.  Baldwins.  $3  2.504  00-  Green 
lug*,  $:<  2504. fb  do,  Inferior,  $2.000280  Grapes,  W. 
NY..  Caluwba.  406c:  Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  fancy, 
bbL  $lAat)0lAu);  do  good  to  prime,  $12  (Xt@i4.00.  do  * 
crate,  $4.00014.78;  do  Jersey,  prime,  f  crate.  $4  00 
04.50:  do  fair  to  good,  V  crate,  I3.SO0S.75;  Fla. 
oranges,  choice,  bright,  per  )4  bbl.  box,  $3  508:3.76; 
do.  fair  to  good,  *£50@2.75.;  Peanuts.  Virginia, 
hand  picked,  p  ft.,  7W07)4c;  do.,  fancy,  694@7c ;  do., 
good  pi  prime.  ft)4@t>)4c:  FTb-fcory  nuts,  V  bush., 
$1  5001.75;  pecans,  V  ft.,  6140714c. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay,  prime  Timothy,  per  100 
fts,  85c:  medium  Timothy,  7 1030c, -  Shipping  grades.  60© 
li5c;  do.  clover.  gnrs.Tc  straw,  No.  1  rye,  65o;  Uo.  short 
rye,  ftO@t*tlc;  out  straw  50055c. 

Hops.— There  Is  uo  deiuaml  to  speak  of  from  any 
quarter  ubd  very  few  goods  offering. 

N.  V.  stale,  crop  of  1882.  choice  $1  00;  do.  me¬ 
diums.  90@95c:  do.  do.  low  grades,  850900;  do.  crop  of 
1881,  good  to  choice,  80090c.:  old  olds,  65075c. ;  East¬ 
ern,  crop  of  IB32  fair  to  choice,  !S)0$1.OO;  do.  Pa 
elrto  Coast.  90f»t.oa. 

Poultry  and  Game,— Live  poultry— Spring  chick' 
ens.  uear-by.  #  ft.  I3@14c:  do.  Western  and 
Southern  11013c.;  fowls,  Pennsylvania  and  Jer 
sey  I6e:  State.  16e:  Westoru.  15@ib'.i  roosters, 
old.  **  ft.  7@3c;  Tnrkeys.  Jersey  and  Pa  V  ft  16o; 
Western.  150U.P;  ducks.  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  V 
pair,  $1.0301.28:  do  Western,  75o  @$1.00;  Geese. 
Westorn.  ♦  pair.  $1  5001.75:  do.  State,  Pa.,  and  Jer 
sey.  ¥  pair,  $2l(*'i2.2:i 

Dressed  Poultry -Turkeys.  J  *  ri.ry ,  choice.  ^'©Jlc. ; 
prime,  dry  picked.  20021c;  do.  scalded.  ii©21o; 
do.  poor  to  fair  14018c  :  cap-inx,  large,  27028c  do. 
small,  23© 25c:  slips,  21023c;  chicken*,  .Philadelphia, 
broilers, 'a  ft,  26028C;  do.  Pnllodelphlo,  rooster!. 
♦  ft,  19021c;  ohlekeus.  State,  choico,  i(l@i7c;  do. 
Western.  16c.;  fowls,  Bucks  County  and  N.  J„ 
prime.  15016c;  do.  L,I.  and  N.J.,  fair  to  good.  14015c; 
do.  Philadelphia,  dry  picked,  prime,  15@t6 ;  do. 
State  and  Western,  dry  picked.  14c-;  do.,  scalded, 
13014c;  do.  fair  to  good,  ll@rjo;  ducks  Stare  and 
Western,  fair  to  good,  13014c;  do,  Philadelphia 
Spring,  $  ft,  2003*5;  do.  Stam  and  VVCAtem  Spring, 
18020c;  gtmse.  Philadelphia,  young.  15c.:  do.  State  and 
Western,  young.  ll@12Ue  <1o.  fair  to  good,  9010c. 

Game — wild  pigeons,  ft  dozen,  $1.2.5@L8T;  tame 
squabs,  light,  per  dozen.  $404  25:  do.  dark  do..  $2.50 
@2,75;  tame  pigeons,  live,  ft  pair,  350411c;  wild 
ducks.  Western,  canvas,  $2.0002  .V);  wild  ducks, 
Norfolk,  red  bead*.  7ftC0$l;  do.  We*tern,  red  heads. 
HUcfttUui;  do.  mallards,  ft  pair,  SOwT.V::  do.  blue 
wing,  teal,  ft  pair  900600;  do-  common  ft  pair, 
3500(1-  English  snipe,  froaen.  ft  dozen,  $3  0003  50. 

Vkortablks.— Onions,  red.  ft  bbl,  $1.7532.00;  do  yel¬ 
low.  $1  7802.1 0:  do,  white,  $1.50(.»5;  cabbage,  near-by, ft 
100,  $6  00012  potatoes,  Bermuda,  ft  bbl,  $16006.00; 
do,  liasieru  Hose,  ft  bbl,  $i“n@3.0b;  d<<  Wes'bru  N.  Y. , 
ft  bbl,  $2.;x)!62  7.1;  sweet  potato-s,  kiln  dried,  ft  bbl, 
$2.80;  do.  fair  to  good.  V  bid.  $1.5U«2.0O;  t.>eets  Long 
Inland,  ft  |(Ki  bunch  os,  $1  Oli-sl.fxl.  liiruip*.  Russia, 
ft  bbl,  $!  0001.12;  squash,  Hnbhard,  ft  bbl  ,  I8.Od04.OO: 
do,  niarrow,  $3.00@4  0*;  kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  ft  bbl, 
$1.2501,50;  do,  Norfolk,  common,  $1.00;  spinach, 
Norfolk,  $‘£0002.50. 


LIVE  BTOUK  MARKETM. 


Nrw  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  10  1st 8 

Hkkvks  —Total  receipt*  for  six  days  9,927  head 
sgainst  18.216  head  for  corresponding  time  Iasi  week 
Thin  steers  sold  at  9)400940.,  to  dress 56  lbs  ;  common 
to  fair,  1001  Ike  ,  to  dress  55086  t*s  and  prime  at  Hk> 
@'2)ttC.,  to  dress  .'6067  lb*.  A  lew  choice  bullocks 
brought  1294012MO  ,  to  dress  57058  lbs.;  Illinois  steers. 

I Ike.  llli'.vourl  do.,  itkiX  1 1  <*40. ;  State  steers  ana 
he  t  for  Hi  1.790  Tbs..  12460.,  to  dress  58Ibs  ;  Penn,  steer*. 
II 't|(ivIlM<'d  oxen,  1,665  S'S.,  lie  :  llurylsnd  stall-fed 
steer*,  I, ISO  n.»  ,  1064c.;  State  bulls,  1,600  lb*.,  I9»c  .live 
weight. 

c'ai  '  ks— Live  calves  firm  at  close  or  week  Gras* 
ers  brought  from  894  to  4u.;  common  to  choice  veals, 
701094c.;  poor  lo  prime  dressed,  9014c.;  grassers, 
dressed,  707J4C. 

Siikki’  ano  bAMiia.— Total  receipts  for  slxdays,  28.171 
head,  agulnst  32,747  head  for  the  corresponding  time 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

laftl  i>*  Sr 7  S  SIT  VSE.  ' 


apt  week.  The  demand  forcommon  stock  was  light 
on  Friday,  and  a  number  of  cars  were  unsold,  but 
prime  i-heep  were  wanted  at  full  yea today’s  prices, 
and  good  lambs  wee  In  fair  request  and  Arm  Or¬ 
dinary  to  prime  sheep  sold  at  SHtii' fjjc.  and  some 
extra  were  sold  at  $U.SO@d.trO;  fair  to  choice  lambs 
sold  at  IjrjjfiHc.;  Penn  sheep,  92  ft».,  |6  3U;  State  do.. 

r-ra  .  Ot/Itr.  lew.  Kr  ”C.  W.  •  /  ’1  -  !•  ortrl  U1  TV.  C  Wr>  • 


6«®6^c.:  State  lambs,  <6  ft*.,  and  »1  lbs.,  80.; 
Western  sln-ep,  ICC  ft  a,,  *6.60. 

Hooa.-Total  receipt*  for  six  days.  19,013  head, 
against  32.B14  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Nominally  firm  at  7(a7&.e.  for  ordinary  to 
prime.  Country  dressed  weak  Heavy  quoted  at  8W 

a c:  medium.  344@9l<tC,:  light  States,  9H«j9t^c.;  and 
t  Jerseys  at  9^fr  9*lic. 


■  ^  ’4  Superior  to  any  other 

I7Bizos-lto40H.  Pcvtr 

feuding  railroad  com- 
/.**V«\  .Also  the  C  r  lehrat  e 

IXL  FEED  MILL, 

it  *-ap  be  run  W  any  power  lod  ta  cheftp*  effective  inti  durable 
I  <  *l»s.L  tiny  kin*i  uf  «mnll  jsrun  *nto  fet’d  fit  it.-  -it*  of  6  to  2! 
j*.  r  limit,  j»r'"<inilmg  iprj  -mtily^n*!  *tte  nf  mtJI  u-ed.  iWnd 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Now  Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  . .  82.«J 

Six  months . . .  U10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3.04  (12s.  «d. 

France..  .  ...  .  .  . .  H.U4  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies . .  4.08  (20  X  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  la  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Filtered  at  the  Post-ofilce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THK  RURAL  NKW-YORKKR 
The  following  rate*  are  invariable.  AH  art  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  trteio  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Obdimast  Advertisements,  per  agate  line . 9)  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  Insertion,  per  agate  line . 25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  .  25  " 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices  endLng  with  "Adn.”  per  line, 

minion  leaded . 75  cents 

34  Park  Row.  New  York, 


Knterpi*.e  Feed  Mdl-  H 

For  Wind.  Horse,  8 team  or  Water  tutT  'jr 
Power.  Climax  Corn  and  Cotton  <  til-  i 
Uvators.  Pumps,  Tanks,  (fee.  Send  ,r;r'ai — 

for  brown  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  KNTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  111 


OATS 


ACTUAL  WEICHT  THIS  YEAR  OVER 

SnLBS.PER  LEVEL  BUSHEL 

□  t; HANDSOMEST  OATS  EVER  SEEN! 
A  REAL  BOON  TO  FARMERS  ! 


FARM  IMPLEVIFNTS  &  SEEDS 


. . 1  \  victorious  »v 

■yi"'  a  ....  *  "  actual  use  In  every  State  and  Ter1 
TsSsr""-' torv  of  the  U.  B  It  is  »  section  wh* 
'*T.l  has  been  made  by  us  fot  ten  year 

I,-  In  all  that  time  not  one  has  blow 

down  without  tower  breaking  - 
'  record  no  other  mill  can  show,  y 

lutve  It  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Ml 
s  mt  on  30  days’  trial  Beet  K«w 
Ac..  &o.  Catalogue  frjse.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MU 
*  FEED  MTTiL  CO..  RaTiVtx  III. 


Call  on  or  write  to  R.  II.  ALLEN  A  CO.. 

Yoi  k.  for  whatever  ynti  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AN’D  1!*'  WATER  STREET. 


Cook’M  iJraiHi  Evriirsion* leave  New  York, April 
26th,  June  1st,  .Tune  IHthand  June  311th,  1883  Pns«iiige 
lie  eta  by  all  »  tlutitlc  »i«-ttmi-r».  Speola*  raciM- 
tles  fur  scouring  guoil  belli*  'Tourist  tickets 
for  Individual  traveler*  In  Ku  rope,  by  a,  l  routes,  at 
redu-  ed  rates. 

Cook’s  Excursionist,  with  Maps  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  by  ms II  10 cents.  Address 

Til  OH*  COOK  MIN,  ?GI  Broadway,  NT . 


THE  WELCOME  OATS 


T  COOLEY  CREAMERS- 

*-  M ad c  in  Put  R  STY  Lr.>,  al 

■  sires  for  Dairy  or  Factory  u.-u 
-  Their  Superiority  deni 

oltBirateil.  I  heir  rauceo— • 
J  without  a  parallel  They  nr« 

,  sri.v  SKiiiMiM'.  Five  Gold 
*Y  Mednl*  and  Seven  Hilvev 
l|  Mrdnla  for  Superiority  U.*r 

■  Less  U-n  Maks  Bkttkr  Hi 
H  not  l>avt*  Swing  Churns 

■  Eureka  Butter  Workers  ami 
3J|  Printers  and  full  line  or  ku 
™  ter  factory  supplies  $•  nil 

postal  for  circulars.  Vi.  Kami  Machine  Co.. 

Bellows  Falls,  \  t 


Are  by  >11  Odds  the  heaviest,  linfidsnmestj  Hnd  will  un¬ 
doubted!  everywhere  pr >ve  the  most  productive  variety 
of  Oats  known  The  welcome  Oat-  n-'W  in  our  warehouse  are 
Uieadmimtioti  of  all  visitors— event  .me  pronoanc.ng  -them  the 
n iw-t  Oats  ever  M.  They  weigh  over  fifty  pon wls  per 
level  bushel  i  the  groin  is  very  large  and  handsome,  very 
pi  urn  pan  1  mil.  »i'  h  thin,  white,  closo-ht  ling  hiok  In  appear 
a  nr.,  .old  ill  hun.lli  ig  them,  they  seem  more  Use  extra  large, 
piurnp  grains  of  white  wheat.  A  gentleman  or  considerable 
experience., *n  examining  samples  of  these  Oat  :  ... 

lie  would  sooner  have  cue  bushel  of  them  for  feeding  than  two 
bushels  Of  nearly  any  ot  her  Oats  he  had  ever  seen, 
manofeflt'ire  o!  Oaunexl  they  a r«/»r  v.,.i . '  '  ‘  ' 

eft.fi.  The  Wolvotno  Oats  -> 
straw,  of  go  al  height,  slway-  ...  -  — 
with  ("tig.  beautiful  branening-^w-v.l-ik.oT 


iu\i<  cisiiU 


saidto  us  that 

,  y '  <i 

_ _ _ i.  For  the 

_ ,  .-fierier  to  all  other  eari- 

.t.oi»l  heavily,  with  strong,  straight 
y.  staml  rig  up  well,  and  crowned 

.  ...  _ 1  >1  heads :  with  good 

onitlvatjon  they  will  yield  *0  re  lea  legal  bushel*  per  acre;  this 

. .  0„, ... .ad  belief,  but  will  lie  easily  understood 

wtien  it  is  considered  1  lint  each  measured  bushel  weigh-  more 
pk  limn  one  and  ont-btilt  hn-dn-lsol'n  ny  ordinary  (InN 
\\  \V«  | give  tor  some  years  made  a  spe>.  nit r  of  Seed  Mats.  \Ve 

sre  (atioimr  with  nil  the  newer  varieties,  and  we  prop  mince  the 
Wcle, ,ine  t  t-u-  as  the  finest  we  have  et cr  seen.  We  know  t hat 
every  farmer  on  receipt  of  a  sample  will  endorse  our  opinion, 
nninp  dr  nrp  per  pack  ge  of  two  ounces.  Five 

PRICE  25  UTOi  u-ox.  pkts.  foe  SI*  '  i  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  addns-s.  In  each  paok-t  a  card,  hearing  our 

is  enclosed,  wivu-heu*  ICCIN  CASH 

S',;,om,;:.ir^3>  I  O  O  prizes  ! 

We  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  great  superiority 
L  of  the  New  Welcome  Oats  over  any  and  nil  other  varieties 
Ik  that  we  desire  m  h.ne  careful  trials  made  nf  them  in  every  see- 
Oft  t ion  of  iho  country.  In  order  to  stimulate  good  cultivation  ut 
this  splendid  trew  variety  of  o&ts.  we  offer  tie  following  liberal 
\  cash  prizes:  -SUM)  for  the  largest  uunntirit-s  of  Oats 
’  raised  from  nttejicokAgo of  seed.  First  Prize,  SoO  Cash: 
Second PHae.  H25  Cask;  Third  Prize.  Ml -3  Cash;  Fourlh 
Prize,  IW  1(>  C  'iisli . 

siiy.j  for  llii'Siy  Lsirgfst  and  I  lest  1 1  t:nls<  i  \N  .dennie 
Oats  sent  to  us  this  year  —First  lh-ize.  S2l) ;  Second  Pri-e, 
(  SI.),-  Third  and  Fourth  Prizes,  X  It)  •  t'O  111’  K.T'  I  - 

X  TlON  OPEN  TO  .11. 1.  who  pnre!:.T  -e  one  or  more  twenty 
H  fixe  cent  pack.-ig-saf  tne  NVelcnme  Oats.  Each  p  iokage  enu- 
'  tains  two o»«r»»  of  seed,  and  all  -.lie  packages  are  carefully  put 
up,  to  insure  fair  competition.  AUrepnri-  and  all  heads  com¬ 
peting  for  the  premium*  must  he  received  l  y  ns  it1  t  later  than 
October  3Jlii,  lse-j.  The  prizes  will  I  e  pa ul  piorepTly  on  the 
1st  ot  November,  ls-y,  \\  ON  I*  F.  I{  l-'l  L.  KESI  TS  may 
surely  booipected  if  fairtrwatnient  -  given  th«  Welcome  Oats. 
We  shall  expec  t  cmr  friends  to  send  us  some  splendid  heads, 
which  we  will  have  ph>  a  .'graphed.  Aside  from  the  money 
^  value  of  (he  prizes  ottered,  we  sre  ciuuident.  that  those  »  bo 
«re  sitcces'ittl  i.i  CArrymg  off  one  or  mor  pr.z.es  Can  justly  be 
proud  of  the  honor— a*  the  report*  will  be  published  and 
widely  circulated. 

y  There  is —are  to  be  an  iiuiMnw'  deuinnil  f.-r Seed  next 
'  year,  and  for  years  t«v  come.  Farmers  who  get  seed  this  season 
,iil  be  suTHTo  rei-ilice  •  bandsnnu-  price  £•  r  all  the  Welcome 
l  hit*  raised  Tor  several  years,  until  flieir  neighbors  gel  supplied. 
I.tx-ry  one  who  sees  tliese  Oats  trill  want  them. 

>*;n  r\  c  C  C  D  1  Any  one  who  -ends  -  '2,>  ft*,  fur 
I  r  «  Ci  lx  *  one  package  .  r  *1  f  r  ti x e  p».-k- 

\V  it  come  Oat-,  and  doBAtV-l  admit,  <ci  exnmin  • '  nn.  that  thcseai-e 
*t  tints  ex  it  -cell,  can  ret  urn  ih*  m  and  w*  xiill  i:id  the  price. 

IS  EARLY -r^BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

"Nearly  lim  pages. beanlifttlly  illustrated,  and  de-  rib  -  'he  finest 

and  (lardcn  Si-cils,  including  novel l ies  of  real  merit- 

BURPEE  &  CO. 


LmS&r  *0  BY  MAIL! 

OverTtiw-Qaarti-rt  of  •  .Million  In  Stock. 

B>  . .  All  bong  In  forojoh,  and  Hold  al  luwmtoltr  prioca. 

Dress  Good*.  Silks,  Shawl*.  Trim  wing*,  Uonlerr, 
Upholstery,  Fancy  Good*.  Ladles'  Dresses.  Wraps, 
Cnderwcary  Tie*,  Luce*.  Genin'  Furnishing  t-uuils, 
li.l’unts',  Roys’  and  Girl*’  Outfit*,  At.  SsnpTea,  infor- 
uiatlon,  anil 41  SHOPPlNil  t.t-TDIx‘'  free  -at  siuilluauos 

UOOPKUA-  CONAU1),  l*it>  A  Market  -it.,  FhUada- 
tf/’PIcaor  ««y  wticroizcn  Haw  di|>  A, tv  n  —  rm  ..t. 


may  seem  xlmo-t  1»- 
when  it  is  cr 


WANTED -A  White  Man,  unencumbered  with  a 
family,  to  niilkand  attend  to  cattle  and  work  on 
the  farm.  Nlustbe  well  qualified  and  Kbe  references 
JNO.  W.  THOMPSON, 

Steward  N.  C,  Insane  Asylum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


AGENTS 


Now  it 


WANTED 


Unoccupied 

[Territory. 


Agrri- 

cultur 


irive  ImnieuMe  cudfinir  power#  Thuntlie  three  operations  of  criiwliinif  luinj'p.  l^velniK  off  the  ground 
and  thoTOUKhty  pulverizinit  the  soil  are  perfornied  at  uucuiid  t  be  si; me  time.  The  entire  ubseuce 
nf  Mnlkcs  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pul  ing  up  ruobUU.  It  la  enpeclully  adopted  to  Inverted  soil  ami 
hard  clay  where  oi  her  Harrows  utterly  f.  11;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  Is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultl 
vator  that  cu»h  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  eonitnenueU  by  bcieiititic  and  practical  banners,  many  or  whom  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow , 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  In  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  befon 
planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

AIR.  RXjA-Y. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  Bale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an 
inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  letter,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  by  oideriog  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  tria',  and  if  it  doe* 
not  suir,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for 
money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  cf  Testimonials  from  44  Different  States 

and  Territories. 

NAHIT  &  BHOTHER, 

MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE. 

MAifRiScBUHt>:vA.  I  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey, 

U.  B.— Pamphlet,,  entitled  “  Tillagk  is  Manure,”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  nu 


THE  BEST 


We  will  guarantee  the  “  LOV EI.L,  ”  WASHER  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  In  In**  lime  thsu  any  ether  machine 
in  the  world-  Warranted  fire  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the 
__  clothes  clean  without  rubbing-,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED 5ffi5?S& 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  S*5  to  k  150  per 
uiotit  It .  Farmers  make  $i!0  to  $5uo  during  ‘-fit-  winter-  La- 
dies  hare  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  I'.oftul  p  rice  only 
.  S.j.  Sumi'lo  to  those  desiring  an  agency  S 'i.  Also  she  Cele- 
fr'  brated  KEYSTONE  WRDiiJERS  at  mannfactnrors' 
lowest  price.  We  lisvlle  the  Strictest  InveeUgatsoa,  Send 
your  address  on  :i  postal  cord  for  further  porhcnlars. 


My  Vegetable  and  Flower  S 

1  SHS  will  be  tent  I- 1( UK  t, ■  all  who 
last  season  need  not  write  fur  it.  A 
establishment  w-.ur.mtcil  tul*-' 
so  far.  Thai  shun Iti  it  prove 
.inter  gtatis.  M>  c 
the  most  cxtensi >'  t> 
atitl  a  large  part  of  it  « 
rlatnul  Introducer  of  F.nrljr 
l’otatoe*.  f . 


CusUimers  of 
l  sent  from  my 

tKitli  fr.  *li  and  true  to  name, 
otherwise,  I  agree  l,'  leiiil  the 
ilex  Unit  of  regeiafile  seed  is  one  of 
ic  found  in  am  American  ■  it.ilegue. 

if  my  own  gTnwine  Am  the  | 
.  ...  \j  Ohl<t  tn  Hu rtxuiL  ' 
Murblrbvu*!  Klkrly  the  llut>b*r<l  i 

^Qua«ib,  ilnrblfht'Ail  CiJibikctv  I'Llniii^y**  Melon. ! 

nd  \  score  other  new  Vevret4l>le*s.  I  Invite  the  patron 
tge  of  tho  publto.  In  the  enrdens  .inrl  on  the  fnm*  of; 
those  who  plant  my  see*i  wni  t .<•  found  my  best  advertise- 
nent.  vjanto#  J.  H.  Gregory,  Matblehead.  Mass 


LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA 


wm m 

-  S£ED  * 

^AfALOG1^ 


tu  the  Be  hurt  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Cnnillna  for  the  years  18T3.  -8TS  (-79  zuid  isn> 
the  avoraga  oommerclal  value  of  fertilizers  was 
8.i4,t>3  per  ton;  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
8HI 9L.  We  are  prepared  to  furnl-b  the  pure  Meu 
baden  Guano,  treatexl  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
render*  It  u  soluble  fertilizer,  f,  o.  b  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel  In  bulk  for  ^  per  ion,  or  in  tags  for  jasper  ton 
G  A.  Liebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  t*  cognized  authority 
In  vnlUMtlon  of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States,  put  s 
their  value  at  843.1* per  ton:  being  a  saving  tn  the 
cousumer  bv  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $2t)  pet- 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton.  R.  I. 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  (111*  year  raise*  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one  halt  acre  manured 
with  SARDY'S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pauiphlet- 

J.  B.  SARD Y  Jk  SON, 

141  Water  street.  New  York. 


™ v  r.,-:  I'NiT!  Jt  *  ,,.1| ;  I  ttl.,  >v""w.l- It..  •  unit  Hor,f*li.w*  ar»  Vlxhout  »a  eju*!!  n  ikx-  wiirlTT  tffe  tiarw  «>iv*r  U-fore  olftrtd 
ib.TU  «||  per;*  t.  or  m  .,  !i  varivty.  nur  i'iii)(l«b>-l  •"  *-li-»r  *mt  full  a  Pewortptlv*  OaaJozu*  uf  ilion.  W*  noirwiiw  It  to  lateivsl 
,-srrv  nil,'  Wtiu  blaot  n  ot* or  oiiUtvatos  tin-  well.  It  It  «  beautiful  a**uri|iiiv<-  work,  of  Hurry -two  [.ijir,,  with  or»r  Thirty  8«w 
knirnnlnn.  thowltur  ihr  tool,  »t  work  arming  Oniony,  IK-»u«,  Cvlcrjr,  8c-.,  auil  alto  contain*  *  chapter  on  I  hr  propar  I'nlttrittoa 
.  f  l  r„„,  4«n,t  t„ur  own  I  tit r* - 1  ent  *rti  uviirbbot*'  tnort  iDtcrwttel  la  fanning  amt  Oardrulnr.  and  wo  will  mall  It  fra*. 

«-L  ll-i-tt  *  CO.,  fau-in,  .  and  Sole  haunfavturwr.  «C  tbo  I'UtCI  J*.ti«M>M.  Jiua-lJJ  and  I  V  Catharlna  «t*,  Pbll*w  P«a 
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THE  RURAL  MIW-YCUMER.' 


tor  tl)  c  1)  0111X0. 


WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS. 

SOPHIA  C.  GARRETT. 

The  actions  of  the  child  frequently  show 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  mind  for  that 
business  or  profession  which  the  person  will 
pursue  most  successfully  in  after  life.  Said  a 
gentleman  in  illustration  of  this,  “  I  have  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  is  a  lawyer  and  the 
other  an  editor.  Estch  showed  his  preference 
for  his  congenial  work  in  early  life.  I  am  a 
farmer,  a  gardener  and  a  horticulturist.  My 
fondness  for  this  work  was  plainly  shown  in 
boyhood.  I  dug  the  flowerbeds  for  my 
mother,  sowed  the  seeds  and  watched  their 
growth  with  delight.  I  mowed  the  grass  in 
the  front  yard  a  dozen  times  in  a  season  to 
keep  it  short  and  green  like  city  yards.  In 
the  Pall  I  gathered  the  flower  seeds  and 
carefully  put  each  kind  by  itself,  nicely 
labeled  for  future  use.  I  liked  to  repair  fences 
and  clear  away  rubbish,  in  short,  do  anything 
that  a  boy  could  accomplish  on  a  farm. 

“  My  legal  brother,  Jason,  and  the  editor, 
Wallace,  were  of  ten  seut  to  help  me.  Jason 
was  a  great  talker,  and  frequently  led  us  into 
arguments,  to  tbs  neglect  of  our  work,  Wal¬ 
lace  would  not  hold  out  long  as  a  wrangler, 
but  liked  to  slink  away  to  the  fence  or  the 
shade  of  a  tree  to  enjoy  some  book  he  had 
slyly  put  into  his  pocket.  Jason’s  arguments 
were  apt  to  be  cut  short  by  the  shout  of,  *  Go 


to  work,  boys!’  whvn  leaning  on  our  spades 
listening  to  him.  After  working  silently  a 
little  while  Jason  would  go  off  on  another 
endless  strain.  Often  he  laid  plans  to  carry 
out  when  he  became  a  lawyer.  On  going  to 
the  city  during  the  session  of  the  county 
court,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  father’s 
permission  to  go  in  and  listen  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  witnesses,  and  the  pleadings  of  the 
lawyers.  On  coming  home  he  would  Rive  us  a 
minute  description  of  the  proceedings,  usually 
winding  up  with  *  I  shall  know  just  how  to 
act  when  I  get  to  bo  one  of  them  ’  Wallace 
would  roguishly  ask  him  if  he  meant  one  of 
the  criminals.  ‘No,’  he  would  say,  ‘one  of 
the  lawyers.  And,  Wallace,  when  you  are  an 
editor  you’ll  be  proud  to  publish  my  speeches.  ’ 
“  One  day  father  sent  Wallace  and  me  to 
weed  and  thin  out  turnips  in  a  field  by  the 
woods.  Jason  was  in  the  clearing  near  u* 
piling  brush.  Wallace  seemed  absent  minded 
and  cut  down  turnips  and  left  thrifty  weeds 
unharmed.  I  called  his  attention  to  it.  He 
said,  *  O,  dearl  the  sun  is  too  hot  for  a  fellow 
to  work  at  this  dull  business.  I  am  tired  of 
it,’  and  throwing  away  his  hoe,  he  sat  down 
under  a  tree  to  read.  Just  at  this  time  I 
heard  Jason  talking  earnestly,  as  if  engaged 
in  an  argument,  and  seeing  no  person  with 
him,  went  to  ascertain  what  had  caused  such 
an  outbreak  of  oratory.  He  was  haranguing 
an  audience  of  stumpB  with  as  much  dignity 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  in  the 
city  court-house.  He  ordered  a  prisoner  to 
stand  up  and  show  cause  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  “Seven 
years  at  hard  labor  iu  Auburn  prison  seemed 
none  too  severe  for  the  hardened  villain 
— a  sturdy  oak  stump,  firmly  rooted  in  the 
earth— said  sentence  being  received  iu  silence. 
An  uncle  lived  a  few  miles  distant,  who 
often  sent  books  to  us.  He  noticed  that  Wal¬ 
lace  had  an  unusual  fondness  for  reading,  and 
told  father  he  ought  to  send  him  to  some  good 
school.  ‘  Suppose  you  let  him  go  to  the  acad¬ 
emy  near  me,’ said  Uncle.  ‘Can  you  spare 
him  this  Spring?  The  term  begins  In  two 
weeks.’  Father  allowed  him  to  go  home  with 
Uncle,  and  he  was  an  Industrious  schoolboy. 
The  rhetorical  exercises  were  interesting  to 


studying  this  Win  er  and  hope  to  make  some 
progress  in  learning.  Business  is  very  dull  in 
this  section.  We  have  had  so  much  bad 
weather  and  more  snow  than  usual. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Gloucester  Co,,  Va.  Claude  Jkvin  Fosque. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY’S  WORKS. 

Among  the  many  picturesque  towns  of  New 
England  is  that  of  Orange,  in  Franklin  Co,, 
Mass.,  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Railroad,  and  ubout  10  miles  from  the  Con 
necticut  Rivtr.  Like  most  of  its  sister  towns 
it  has  a  thriving  and  industrious  population, 
and  is  most  noted  for  its  manufactories,  at  the 
head  of  which  stand  the  extensive  works  of 
the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  illus¬ 
trated  at  Fig.  70.  This  company,  we  learn, 
began  the  new  year  under  the  most  flattering 
circumstances,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Its 
president  is  Mr.  Allen  Kchenrk  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  this  city,  at  00  Union  Square, 
and  who  thence  directs  his  sowing-machine 
campaigns.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wheeler,  of  Orange, 
Mass. ,  is  V  ice- President,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  compauy.  There  are  two 
branch  oltices — one  at  Chicago,  iu  charge  of 
Mr,  George  L  Gray;  the  other  at  Atlanta, 
Oi.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Grant,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  some¬ 
thing  nor*  about  this  company’s  works. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  more  than 
doubled  their  former  manufacturing  capacity 
and  are  now  daily  turning  out  over  '100  ma¬ 
chines,  in  tne  construction  of  which  700  men 
are  employed.  The  shops  contain  over 
200,000  square  feet  of  flooring,  and  an  iron 
bridge,  seen  in  the  engraving,  spans  the  river 
uud  connects  the  main  buildings  with  the 
foundry,  which  has  a  capacity  for  melting 
about  40  tons  of  iron  per  day.  A  new  fur¬ 
nace  has  been  recently  added,  by  which  alone 
25  tons  of  iron  may  be  molted  at  one  heat. 
When  the  new  foundry  is  fully  completed 
most  of  the  present  foundry  Bpaoe  will  be  da 
voted  to  japanning  or  ornamenting  purposes. 
Not  only  does  this  company  enjoy  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  home  trade,  but  there  is  also  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  export  demand  for  its  ma- 
ohlues,  which  are  gaining  wide  popular! tv  in 
Europe,  Bouth  America  aud  Australia.  When  * 
the  people  see  a  good  thing  they  want  it,  and 
the  New  Home  Company  will  supply  that  de¬ 
mand,  if  enterprise  aud  capital  can  accom¬ 
plish  it.  G.  B.  B. 


him,  and  the  School  Journal,  made  up  of  es¬ 
says  and  steries,  was  improved  with  scraps 
from  bis  ready  pen.  Some  of  his  friends  were 
in  search  of  a  dialogue  for  examination  time, 
but  could  not  find  a  suitable  one  in  their 
‘speakers.’  They  asked  Wallace  to  write  an 
original  one  for  them,  and  his  moments  of 
leisure  for  the  next  two  days  were  devoted  to 
no  small  amount  of  scribbling  Result,  only 
a  tolerable  dialogue.  It  must  be  reconstruct 
ed.  On  going  to  U tide’s  in  the  evening  he 
hurriedly  fluished  hi9  work  at  the  barn,  and 
after  supper  sat  aud  wrote  until  told  that  it 
was  time  for  the  lights  to  be  put  out  and 
honest  folks  to  be  in  bed.  The  hint  was  time¬ 
ly,  and  he  went  to  his  room,  hoping  to  finish 
the  dialogue  in  the  morning  ‘Halloa!  Wal¬ 
lace,’  called  Uncle,  at  daybreak.  “  I  want 
you  to  harness  up  the  old  gray  and  drive  to 
the  village  before  school  for  a  barrel  of  Balt. 
You’ll  have  time  to  think  about  that  dialogue 
while  on  the  way  and  also  be  drawing  home  a 
supply  of  salt  for  the  cattle.’  So  Wallace 
went.  What  he  did  will  be  told  next  week.” 
- ♦ 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  PRIZE  WINNER. 

Dear  Unole  Mark: — I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  the  pretty  silver-plated  cup  that  came  to 
hand  ori  Christmas  day,  and  think  it  is  enough 
to  stimulate  any  boy  to  work  and  do  his  duty 
when  he  can  have  such  a  reward  as  that.  My 
father  keeps  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
store  so  that  his  customers  can  see  it.  We  are 
all  very  proud  of  it.  1  have  stuck  up  your 
Rural  poster  in  father’s  store  but  do  not 
know  that  a  little  boy  like  me  can  do  much 
towards  getting  subscribers.  I  have  been 


laitu  £  applies 


Ihr  Wife  (unit  him  out  of  doors. 

“  You  O' 1  right  oid  nf/u  rr.'  Ynur'c  ihechaplhat 
sold  os  that  finder  Color  /hot  svvilt.il  our  Jiutter 
and  made  us  lost,  our  tost,  trails. 


Manufactories  of  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company— Fig  7tt 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 

IMPROVED v 
1  BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


OTFor  several  yenr*  wo  Imre  furtdr.hod  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  cxi-cUaut  arti¬ 
ficial  color  for  butter:  no  meritorious  that  It.  met 
with  great  mi  pee**  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prized  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

tXTBnt  by  pnt  lent  and  Relent  Klo  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  tills  new  color  «S  the  best  in  the  xnorbl. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 


Cheapest  Color  Made 


tWAnd,  while  prepared  In  nil.  In  an  compound¬ 
ed  that  it  in  Impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

I7BEWARE  of  all  imitation*,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  npoilthc  butter. 

IsT  If  yon  cannot  get  the  “improved"  write  us 
to  know  where  arid  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
expense.  (40) 

WEI, 1,8,  RICHARDSON'  A  CO.,  Ilurltnirtnn,  VI. 


^CREAMERY 


r 


BUTTER. 
SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

lkti-l  l.lTertii**  itnrl  xl*o 

Dower  'Workers,  liuttcr  Print¬ 
er*,  Shipping  lioxe*,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Writs  for  I 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S,  16th  Street,  Phils.  Pa.  ? 


gf8—  GOLDEN  mro 

BUTTER  COLOR! 

Tim  BUST!  Contain*  no  oil.  Roes  not  fade  or 
stl'cak.  Rocs  nut  eolorthe  buttermilk.  It  will  color 
no  per  cent.  Inure  butler  than  any  other  color.  Ask 
your  druggist  or  dealer  tor  It;  tenn  receipt  of  25c. 
we  "111  send,  pontjmid.  ram  pie  cold  ring  two  lbs.  ,,f 
Butter.  iirTRV  IT  and  you  will  use  no  other. 
\V til efor n  r  cmil  I  0  Pfi  3028  Market 
Circular.  U.  I  i  Ofl  U  LL&  UU.  8b,  Pllflitd’n. 


Price,  $25. 


For  manufacturing  or  Family  use,  In  now  known 
throughout  America  and  Europe  ns  the  simple. t and 
best  Knitting  Machine  ever  made  Makes  seamless 
hose,  double  hcl  and  toe  Runs  cither  by  hand  or 
power.  Capacity,  from  8  toBdor.en  pairs  sockB  per 
d,*v.  A  child  can  use  them.  F>  r  circulars  address 
JAMES  L.  BRANSON,  SOS  Chestnut  St .  Phlla.  I’a. 


TENTH  TO  UK  N’T  for  Fair  purports,  by  Ciiak. 
M  Gibbs,  IUo  Sycamore  St.,  Ctu'tl,  O.,  44  W.  R. 
St  .Syracuse,  N.Y..  418  River  St.,  Troy,.N.  Y. 


"is, 


PROFESSOR 


^?U0SPHA77c;  ^ 

lAKlNG  1 
P0WDE1 


Made  from  Professor  Ilorsford’e  Acid 
Phosphate, 

Kccommcinb-d  by  lending  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  ole.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  linking  Pow¬ 
der, 

In  Bottles  Sold  at  a  reason  able  price. 

’I’ lie  llorntord  .Almanac  mid  Cook  Book 
sen  I  free. 

Rtimford  Chemical  Works  I’rovldenoe,  R.  I. 

II. M.  ANTIION  Y.Ag't  100  and  102  Rondo  8t.,N,  V 

Cll  V  DATlDUUinDlf1'  *>  BU.ok.ofal! 

OlLlV  in  I  Un  Iw  l/lUV'cnlii  I""  Kl‘  uit.tylo. 

Ruud  >1  3o.  .Unoie  for  8i.tn|i|.-,.  Gem  MIL  t  'o.,  N.w  Haven, Cfc, 


Pn  /•'aruor  dogs  him  of  Ms  place  J 
“  Wells,  ll'chnrdsnn  ,h  Co.’s  is  the  null/  Butter 
Color  o'/  trill  usi .  //  iion’t  turn  ntnrid.  Wc  have, 

proved  it  and  gel  a  bet  Ur  prirefor  our  tattler." 

Jmp tram. st  ana  iflarhtnrnj. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FHIEND. 

MIX  MILLIONS  801.IL 

to  replace  fl  000,000  various  other  kinds 
THROWN  AWAY.  Why  So?  It  is  because 
f  eliif*  twenty-live  pcrct.  inorc  Sugar 
Ks\  vcc y^voii  i^imd 

^  _ -  v  i.i.n  i-  than 

t-i-  j  from  anv  others, 

®  ’Is  the  verdict  or  over  'Ammo  Maple 

2  d  \  rt  .Sugar  Makers  that  use  them, 
o  •*=  II#  .  s~tr~  Their  per  feci  working 
'•  with  the  utmost  siitled'act .oil  is 

guaranteed  Only  a  trial  Is  needed  to  oonvln  e 
one  ot  tlnur  mi pcrlorit \  over  all  others 
if  every  Sugar  Maker  not  having  tested  them  will 
tap  hidf  his  sugar  busli  with  the  Lurekas 
the  coming  season,  a  full  supply  the  following 
season  will  be  the  result.  II  yon  fail  to  Nee  lire  a 
supply  ot  a  llnrdwnro  dealer  or  A  gent.  I  will 
deliver  ut  any  Bnilrond  Million  in  tin-  I  S. 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  less  Ilian 
100  spoiiti*  mi  receipt  of  these  prices  1  sill 
send  you  dumpies  of  ruy  No.  I  itnd  2  Spout  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  three  fl.  s.  s-cont.  stamps  Descriptive 
circulars  sent  free.  Address  orders  at  once  to 

C.  V.  POST.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Cnu  lion.  Any  other  Spout  with  parallel  bearing 
_  jrfk-  .  *d|tes,  or  flanges 
-8*5®  V.  i  with  chambers  be- 
-Bs— 4  tween  them  for  the 
free  flow  or  sap,  a 
bucket  banger,  In- 
tcgnlQt  detachable. 

No  2  *4  2S  nor  hundred  or  a  drop  lip  thereon. 

4’  f  4  'ir  nunurea.  infringes  my  patents 

Buy  Ku  rcknsonly  and  avoid  becoming  Infringers. 


oru  drop  lip  thereon. 
Infringes  my  patents 
ecotnlna  Infringers. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BURR 


X-  *-Xr  FKRD  MILLS. 

yS/S  The  cheapest 

aud  be,l  mills  i  "Sy*-  \ 
S<SHQO  In  the  world. 

Mfm  Friers  gdiand  I  P 

-HA  upwards  nub-  XH  i  XJ 

KH  1,5  <j*s" 

I?  AAV  S^TEVENS  b.y| 

'  W'lu’  Mention  this 

paper. 

Moll aU  UIIY  Fttu  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

yrAhWhi  The  most  rapid  Grin  'or  ever 

'v.  "fly  ir  madn.  Wo  make  the  only 

__ — Corn  and  Cob  Mill  with  Cast 
'  >  ■  '  STI-KI.  GitiNPKtui.  If  we  full 

to  furuUh  proof,  will  give 
*  you  a  mill.  Ten  different 
//  X  .  stvb's  and  sizes.  The  only 

I  vSffiv  ^  •  mUI  that  dtfts  the  meal.  We 

,  »  V  also  make  the 

IWT  ^K^i  (  ‘dt-hrated  BKS  GIANT. 

/i  Hendfor  <  ’irculars  and  Brices. 

J.  A.  FIEI.D  &  00., 

I  62*2  In  1  #28  \ .  Light  li  Ml,  '  rep  |  ..I  hi  >1/-. 


n.r.  in  i  iiv-.  >  r.igm  ii  '  cep  i  ...  ,,A 

n oil  7  I  |  io  72  I  Howard t?  1 .  1,1)1  |,S,  All). 

Queen  the  South 

*  a  *rvr 


hraonaren  anti 


Queen  the  South 

W  POBTArUE 

FARM  MILLS 

Fur  Stuck  Feed  nr  Moal  for 

Faiudy  umh. 

lo.ooo  nr  rrsE. 

Write  for  PiiMphUt, 

Simpson  Si  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

SuccvRioni  to  Stuaud  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI,  0. 


Young  Allltifiua 
CORN  AND  COB  KILLS. 

Oul Mlilr.  ttmrin  irlth 

f»ST  CAST-STLHL  UK1JDERS. 

WnrrnnUd  aupailnr  to  »ny  in 
tun  for  nil  pur(H)ani.  Will  grind 
fular,  run  «»«|sr.  »ki)  T>ii»r  long. 
cr.  HMUfsoll.-u  c.»i»mn-4. 

1  Also  C"rn  Sliollors,  Ford  Cut- 
tom  Olilor  Mill*.  Bond  tor  clr- 
oulars  slid  prln**, 

Msiiufsoturril  lir 
WHITMAN  AfllttHtlLTltltAL  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS  Mu. 


COMMON  SENSE  ENCINE. 


II.  I*.  827 .1.0.**  S  ° 
ILF.  30».£Stfl_r 
II.  F.  375.iZ>c^  t j  2 
■■  “  500.  ga  ~ 

Q,  . 


La  15  TT.  P. 

I  2011.  I*. 
25  ILF. 


E  «  II.  F.  8  000 
v  MII.F.  050 
•5  HI II.P.  850 
«  12  11.  F.  J000 

8  830  ( Send  fordea- 
1050  ?  ertptive  cap 
J250  l  ulitguc._nj 


MATTHEWS’  §1^ 

The  Niandnr.l  of  America 

Admitted  by  loading  Heeds-  . 

men  mid  Market  Gardeners  fer 

everywhere  to  be  the  most  per- 
feet  and  rnllable  Drill  in  use.  rv 
Hend  for  circular  showing 
Improvements  for  18SS  Made  only  by 

KVKKLTT  tV  HAIAI.L.  Boatou,  IIIhnh. 


FES  n 


T 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


mmssm 


Is  ELDREDGE- 

SEWjNG  MACHINE 

IT 

A1*0 BE  CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
r  LEADS  the  WORLD 
Eldreoqe  s.m.co.. 
New  York  fe  Chicago. 


IfttireUfttiMUji 


^mpicmcnt.e  and  pacHitivvy 


l/mp^mcnts  and  pachincry 


Senetor  elent  Bowen,  of  Colorado,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  15,000,000. 

Colonel  Coulter,  of  the  Tennessee  Legisla¬ 
ture,  shocks  his  associates  by  banging  his  hair 
like  a  woman’s. 

Mine.  Modjeska  confesses  that  her  real 
name  is  “  Modrzejewska.”  Bhe  seems  to  have 
simplified  the  word  out  of  pity  for  the  over¬ 
worked  American  jaw. 

Senator  II.  A.  W.  Tabor,  of  Colorado,  is  in 
appearance  mainly  moustache.  By  birth  he  is 
a  Vermonter  and  he  is  fifty  two  yearn  old. 
Before  his  moustache  hid  him  from  public  view 
he  might  have  been  seen  as  a  miner  in  Col¬ 
orado.  lie  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  West. 


Swiij'bc'h  Pill*  Imnoitnut  to  rlie  (Sick. 

Symptoms  Indicate  disease,  a  eontlnnunce,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death!  Symptoms  ore,  impure 
blood,  cosllveness.  Irregular  appetite,  headache,  sour 
belching,  soreness  In  back,  breast  and  side,  heart 
pains,  gldn  ties*,  bad  color  to  stools  aud  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations,  yellow  skin.  "SWAYNE’S 
DILLS"  euro  by  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matter 
regulating  and  nourishing  the  system.  25  cents,  box 
of  ,  ill  pills  .5  boxes,  ft.  at  Druggists  or  by  mall.  DK. 
.HWAYNE&  St_N,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


“  For  mellowing  ground 
in  early  Spring,  which 
has  been  plowed  bhe  pre¬ 
vious  Fall,  for  a  timely 
sowing  of  barley,  Spring 
wheat  or  oats,  use  the 
‘ACME’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler.”  ( See  page 
J ( )0  l his  paper. ) 


Patent  spark  arresting  Kurm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse-power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  #130  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “A.  which  will  give  you 
full  Information  and  prices  to 

It  W  PAYNE  As  SON, 

Box  .Nil,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


aud  all  scrofulous  diseases,  Sores,  Erysipelas,  Ecze¬ 
ma,  Blotches,  Ringworm,  Tumors.  Carbuncles,  BoIIh, 
and  Eruptions  of  the  skin,  are  the  direct  result  of  an 
impure  state  of  the  blood. 

To  cure  these  diseases  the  blood  must  be  purilied, 
and  restored  to  a  healthy  and  natural  condition. 
AYEit's  Sarsaparilla  has  for  over  forty  years  been 
recognized  by  eminent  medical  authorities  as  the 
most  powerful  blood  purifier  In  existence.  It  frees 
the  system  from  all  foul  humors,  enriches 
strengthens  the  blood,  removes  all  traces  of  mercu 
rial  treatment,  and  proves  Itself  a  complete  master 
of  all  scrof  ohms  diseases. 

A  Kecent  Cnre  of  .Scrofulous  Sores. 

"Some  months  ago  I  was  troubled  with  scrofulous 
sores  (Ulcers)  on  my  legs.  The  limbs  were  badly  swol¬ 
len  and  Inflamed,  and  the  sores  discharged  large 
quantities  of  offensive  matter.  Every  remedy  I  tried 
failed,  until  1  used  ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  of  which  X 
have  now  taken  three  bottles,  with  the  result  that 
the  sores  are  healed,  and  my  general  health  greatly 
Improved.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  good  your 
meuiclne  has  doue  me.  Yours  respectfully, 

"Hits.  A  as  O'Bhias. 

*•  118  Sullivan  St  reel,  .Vew  fork,  Ju  ne  24,  1882.” 


*+*“  Great  hnate  is  not  always  good  speed.” 
Yet  you  must  not  dilly-dally  in  caring  for 
your  hoaltb.  Liver,  kidneys  and  bowels 
must  be  kept  healtby  by  the  use  of  that 
prince  of  medicineR,  Kidney-Wort,  which 
comes  iu  liquid  form  or  dry — both  thoroughly 
efficacious.  Have  it  always  ready. — Adv. 


3Uw  ^ublicationjS 


♦  tack  Had  ^oultw 


Ruth  and  Boaz  (65  cts.).  Is  new,  easy  and  every  way 
delightful.  Joseph's  Boni>a<JB($1),  and  Belshazzar 
($1),  make  gorgeous  oriental  spectacles,  as  do  the 
easier  D axial  (  d  cts.).  and  Ksthkr  ('si  cts. ).  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  (Si  cts  ).  Christ  the  Lokd  (80  cts.)  are 
good,  and  St.  Saeit's  Delude  (to  eta  ).  Berlioz.'  Klibbt 
into  Egypt  (38  cts  ),  Sullivan’s  PitontOAt,  Son  (73  cts.), 
are  worthy  and  strlglug  compositions. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BREI> 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 


SECULAR 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  pnrjsxe  wire  farce  in  use.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  cither  fe.rnro  or  stock.  It  Is  Just  the 
fence  for  farmers,  gardeners,  stock-raisers,  and  rail- 
road? ;  very  rtcidnielii  for  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  It  is  covered  with  nut-proof  paint  It  « 111  hut  a  life¬ 
time,  It  Is  supen„r  to  boards  In  every  rt-poct,  and  far 
bettor  than  barbed  wire.  Wo  a-k  for  It  a  fuir  trial, 
knowing  it  will  weak  itwotf  Into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick.  Oates-,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  am!  steel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  In  naRtnrwM,  lightness, 
strength  »ud  durability.  Wo  also  make  the  BEST  and 
OUEAPEBT  ALL  llU'N  Automatic  or  Skt.f.opfn 
inci  (Tate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

Nedirwlck  ItroM.,  Illclunoml,  Ind 


Go, mai. a  i etA.i.  D..N  Mono (#i  yi),  Lome i. icy (5(> eta.), 
St.  Cecilia's  DiY  (diets.  I,  May  l,»t  i:i:n  i$I),  are  classic 
aud  beautiful.  Easier  ones  arc  Ha ym  VK8A8  t$l),  by 
R  ot,  ami  rhomos’s  Picnic  ($li.  Pretty  parlor  ope¬ 
rettas  are  PAUMNK  $1  4i,i.  PaIziMU'A  igl  it),  DIAMOND 
CUT  DIAKdND  ($1).  CUPRANO  S.1UCK1M  (25  CtS  ). 

l  or  many  others,  seed  for  lists.  All  Sullivan's 
Operas  published  lu  good  style  and  at  low  prices. 


stimulates  and  regulates  the  action  ,,f  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs,  renews  and  strengthens  the 
vital  forces,  and  speedily  cures  Rheumatism  Catarrh 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  General  Debility,  and  all 
diseases  urlslng  from  an  impoverished  or  corrupted 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  a  weakened  vitality. 

It  Is  incomparably  the  cheapest  blood  medicine,  on 
account  of  its  concentrated  strength,  aud  great  power 
over  disease. 

PREPARED  BY 


,3  '-WTLU1NQ>0«.**  £ 

CLYDESDALE  ITORSES,  PERCIIERON  NORMAN 
HORSES.  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  ml  vantage  of  trtir  many 
i /curs’  experience  In  breeding  and  Importing  large 
collection#,  opportunity  of  comparing  tl  trie  rent  trrera#, 
low  prove,  because*  of  extent  of  buslncvi  amt  tow  rate# 
ot  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 
solicited 

POWBlUIi  BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBOHO)  CRAWFORD  OO.,  FA. 

Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Kkdkmitios ($11.  Oouuod  Novello's  Edition. 
Shbi'arp  Ooluztion  *0.  (jimrtecs  and  Choirs. 
Choral  Client  ifl)  Best  new  choir  Book. 

Pkicri.kss  (T'l  cts  ).  Best  new  Siuglug  Class  Book. 
Minstrkl  Sonus  (S2).  \  Great  success. 

Musical  Eavoiut  t$2).  New  Plauo  Music. 

Any  book  mailed  for  above  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  &Co.,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  m  B  WADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  J.C.  AYER  k  Co  ,  Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


OW  Torn  (  LOVER  AM)  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, raalIedfree 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HOMES. 

Tllfc.  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

3»  C'linntbrra  St.,  N.  V. 


50  JUST  RECEIVED  IN  JANUARY.  ALL  COLORS. 
GENTLE  AND  KIND  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  FR  ANCIS  11. 
ItKI.IMl,  Live  Slock  Importer  and  Exporter. 

I  7  and  1  H  BROADWAY.  N.  Y.  City. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


SKIN  CURE 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER 


j?  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  £ 

~  ECZEMA.  TETTER8.  HUMORS, 
g  INPLAMM  ATTO.N.  MILK  CRUST,  £ 

ALL  ROUGH  80ULLY  ERUPTIONS,  C 
»  DISEASES  OF  HATS  AND  SCALP,  £ 

.  8CROFULA  ULCERS.  TENDER  ITCHrNG8,  ,* 
«  and  PIMPLES  on  all  parts  of  th*  body.  3 
It  makes  the  akin  white,  soft  and  smooth ;  removes 
tan  and  freckles,  and  is  tho  BEST  toilet  dressing  IN' 
THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up,  TWO  bottles  in 
one  package,  consisting  of  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  it.  Price  •!.  per  package. 


Send  for  circular  dene  filling  latest  improvements. 
MASON  (11  lilts,  Homer,  Calhoun  Co..  Mich. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


ASSIU8  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  Whitk  Hall.  Kentucky- 


WJE  WAM HKK)  mur>’  ■  COOK  V(.1MX 

For  Gen.  DODGE  S  A  lieu.  AUKRMaX'S  HnfcO  N’fiW  Hook 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


ampitmem*  ana  ijftariuurty 


Introduction  by  Gen.  .SArrma*.  Superb  Hlurtmtiens.  This 
great  work  wiu  rubserlbi-d  tor  by  i  res'  t  Arthur,  Gi  n.  Grant, 
and  huntln>tl*  or'  niton'll  ...  und  is  Indornd  u -  the  m  et 
Valuable  and  Thrilling  hxik  -nyr "  ritten.  It  '■ell.  M  e  .  , 

and  is  the  gran  dad ,  finric.e  fn  rniii  tniinin  rrvroffrnd  I<:  A  ywili . 
Send  fori  irculur-.  K.  iro  rerun,  Spct:imrn  Plati',  ebK.att  rren 
to  V.  I».  Vt  otiTII  I  \l.  ld\  A  (  (»..  Ilarilor.l.  t  it. 


(jilt  Edge  CcmpiimeiiC  Cards,  with  iia.-ne  auu  ele¬ 
gant  ease,  llle  It  M.  COOK.  Meriden,  Conn. 


A  WEEK,  *1 
Outfit  free. 


i  n  day  .it  home cndly made.  Costly 
Address  Tame  A  Co.,  Augusta,  He. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT'  FREE.  Wonderfn!  rer  jits 
I  I  Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profit* 
IJM  ■  nrsi*P*xT  anJ  G  on  ora.  statistics.  A  ad  -  ’ns 

aue&kiv  co 

)F«. 


NEW  YORK  SEtD  DRILL, 

(MATTHEW’S  PATENT. ) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  ITFG  CORPORATION. 

..Iggnn-jjn.  Conn.,  U- S.  A. 


Awarded' '  FI38T  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
ly,  A  at  Melbourne  Exhibition.  1880. 

Wnn  awarded  the  tirri  prmuiimi 
ut  tin1  IuteniuLonul  J'xiilMtien  lu 
I  A  Phdnilelphiu.  in  1876,  and  aeecpb'd 

M I  by  Ibe  •!  udgvr- »« 

/  J  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
/  f  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

/  Tt  la  the  BENT  KNIFE  In  the 

/  JJ.  f  to, e/'t  to  cut  .line/ieil  from  hold,  to 

I  m  \  cut  down  mo ,r  nr  n/nek,  to  cut  rorrl- 

/  I  -r,i fl .  t-  -r  feed,  I"  Nll  pnw.ur  fir 

j  -  -  [  ditch  lire  In  niaraliee,  and  ban  no 

/  J  eonol  forcultliurriurttiurefriun  the 

/  f  alia  TRY  IT.  • 

\  f  IT  WILL  PAY  YO  U . 

V  Manufactured  only  by 

HIRAM  H0LT& C0.K.WS2' 

For  tat*  ly  Jlanlwnre  Jfrmh*ints  and  tt*  frvuff#  ts+ntrully. 


Antrtean  Ffttiilhitr 


BUUtlFOl  FLORAL  CHROMO  CARDS 

%$«c;  al.l,  4M.J  Mn  llluktrulcd 
Bnok.  to  nil  who  %cud  luu 
•*<*.  for  p««(A|(«  fiikI 

(••M  kit,*,.  .UrnHion  lhlH)Nincr« 

£.  G.  RIOEOlir  CO.,  MEW  YORE. 


MAIeACUf, 


{i  n  .  i  q*l  _ 

lie  Natural  Wumii  r»  »n«t  .S|firl',tM)Trti?llUifii  of  tl»«  OU  II 
unfolded  aud  ev|»lttlucil  and  t ha  boat! lift!*  Autldtiiii  bci  Ar.n 
the  Run  «f  «nd  th»«  Vi«|tt  KlfhtMilMICMii  lmh 

i raced  oui.  x  u*’\r  rork  bjr  Srv.ll.Wjlorrlis  D.  D.  >’ *-»  i ' 
of  In^pirtllon,  Ahlo.  HrlUltn)  R<*vni»».  \tnr*»  lufn 

cstlng  ttiBU  Eomanoo  ACENTS  WANTED  NOW. 
Adtlraa  J.  a  Mt  CTIiDV  *L  CO.,  Pl.lludelphla,  Fa. 


dendidisrt  Tjiteat  Style  chronic  cards,  name, ilk' 
’remluin  with 3  pits.  K.  H  Pardw.  N,  w  Haven,  Ct 

Y  New (1S«) Chromo  Uanls,  no  3  alike,  with  name 
‘  UW,  post  paid.  GKO.  I.  Rkkd  A  ca.  Nassau,  N.  Y 


$5  to  $20 1  "is;  sfSi/'JlS 


|ih  School,  Railroad  Wires  in  School 


.  „  ,  - - - - - very 

1.  best,  practical  instruction:  ready  employment  for 
young  ineu  of  good  habits,  a.  L.  Smith,  Toledo,  u. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  #t0.  Tree.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
IlU  Barclay  3t.,  New  York. 


Sawing  Made  Easy 

With  the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw  ! 


CJEEI>S(»I>RN  A  \\  AY!  A  package  mixed  Flow  • 
o  er  Seeds  kinds),  w  un  »»m  j,|o  Park's  Eloriil  Mag¬ 
azine,  all  for  stomp.  G.  W.  PARK.  Kunettsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  CARDS  FOR  1883 

Q  r.N.mr  lirill}  prist, .,1  In  |irrlii  lM„. 
un  30  ISUOII,  I  Him  It! 

kliti-,  Ju.t  ,.ut,  lit  (U.  so  t.ll.l  UK>  kj.T 

C1H,K,  u- .51  turn.  , I  rurtirr,  an, I  plain, |;lr 
IS  PKAR1,  YUIKALS,  I,,,,,  'Ml  IK'tt  p||t  • 

hunt!  deOftis  -«p,  fj  s>1  iss 


DARNELL’S  H  FURROWER 

^paiebi  marker 


WNkw  Styi.es  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largest  variety  and  lowest  prices,  50 
eimmios  with  name  10c.,  a  present  with 

each  order.  Clinton  Bros.  &  Co., Clinton ville.Conn. 


(annul 

h* 

rhuknl 


l(ua«  NCcadUr, 


A  bny  y<*nw  tiM  can  sawlngfs  f**si  'uul  s 

Mi  kha>  ,  1\u -i «i7o,  Midi. .  Mintus.'  ‘‘Ammurli  |»lev*'»4  wllli 

il"'  MONARCH  LIGHTNING  PAW.  l  s.,«cd  olt 

SO-mcll  login  -  tllimium.  ' '  l  ot  :-:o,  lug  lops  Into  ulbit'l,' 
IctiRths  for  family  »tove-wo,,d.  mid  lui  torts  of  leg, tit¬ 
ling.  It  Is  pi.ule-,  and  umlvalcd  A  srrnl  Stalina 
lauar  »n,i  ■■>■»,,- T.  Sent  nn  Test  Trlnl. 
Ilium  raps)  Cntulognc,  free.  (Mim. 

Mi  iiUnii  tin.  piper  »,li1n  -s.  MOS  ' Ui  II  LIGHTNING 
SAW  tu,  |(>H  I  i.illd,  ,I|||<  Ml  -  ,*t,  Uhlcafo.  llL 


f  IHIYT  KIIR6ET  S‘£? 

N’KH  OABDS  ju$t  luu^d  for  fV«r  luo. 

,  Ail  Chromo*.  Tho  lov»la»<i  fancy  ,i,  %,  jjn»  over  iron, 
u  nualit)  Im  our  ulni.  V  rai«  La  n.  w  at  vie  tyw. 
t  of  nil  «ty !<■•,  Hovel  l-iitfsT'  1  in r led’ Holiday 
y  Canii,  with  l  prsev  llhi%truci'sl  Tr«mlum 
OultitlOr.  E.  If*  WuN  M  *'n  \ r.rthfnrd.  Coun, 


AdJuntahloKuiiiirni 
i  luiil  Tlnrkpr.  tl 


WZ  7ln  Elegant  Script  T  yp«,  V  sy  Z~. 

>5  /  on  ft(1  b«*UUiu  I  impm  I,-  I  r!,notne 

d  / Car, Is,  10,:.  I.  pks-  $t.  X 0  paall  l.vnlN,  V^" 

y/j[iitu,iR.!,U'«rJ.  with  lippr.t cornor«,I0o/V  fj 
hr/  Aic.'tit.’  I.rs«»llium  rontalnlnir  nil  Ui", 

stylo,  of  tm|*ortoil  hovsl  r-lg*  *n  l  ..tin  Mtip*  \ 
r  cartlu,  with  lllu.lintr,)  prsailt.nl  list M  prlr.le L-rtn. 
to  kK.nt.,  25o.  CAKP  M I LI.S,  Northford,  Conn. 


BSajB—  H",i‘.  11  r  ? 

Mljusialihc^fc:  I  l,m,  r  row  In  s 

to  »lt  |I,,..|U  V^Bf-liln-r  .oft  or  h.r,l  —8®*  SC 

Itics  ot  .ruuuil  dBsriminl  than  any  olhor  Marker . 

Leaveit  the  earth  well  pul  verixed  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Mnrlss  any  width  from  S'*  ton  Pu  t,  and  from  a  more 
mark  to  6  Inches  deco. 

"Tako  pleasure  In  rouunnuvinlliig  It  li  'loos  l lu* hu  >ln«..  i  U 
woll  Ilia, to  amt  will  last  rur  yt fir.  J,.S,th>lttHr.Meor(#U>wn,Ji,J. 

"It  t.r  oxooeil  mt  cVpo  i.rloii-  IT  the  real  mertls  or  ltd. 
nhiiap  tmtiloiueut  worm  know  n  to  potnln  gniwors  sluin',  Itio  sales 
would  ho  liutti,'iisi>.  \>/t.  /**■»',.  irash.CV.l.V.  V  i  A  lie.  SucieOJ 

nnilfiUTrU  MauufaeCr,  Mmiriwlown, 
■  W.UUUun  I  tN  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


a  week  m  vr.ur  own  town.  Terms  and  $.5  ontfit 
tre»r.  Address  U  HauatA  Co.,  Portlaud,  Me. 


SUMMIT  STUVE-PIPE  SHELF 


|sn)ir«»$iM|  Kxlcnalms  J«n(  I'ftMolul. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

$1 10.00  iiiitd.s  b»  one 
(goal  In  lllty-ala  tiny.. 

Full  particular,  aud  Jon  of  Afoul.' 
report.,  sliowln*  quirk  Sals,  .nil  large 
l'roliu,  free.  .Vo  pv».o M  or  Hon rip 
eharff**  to  .1  y mis.  Add'ess  at  occc 
.mt  sac u re  enolo.  lerrllory  free. 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  &  GO., 

(I. Ml** ATI, Ol,*  lUS8.A8Cm,SW 


VvVV*':  •  '  -AV  Nr-wfor.1  -slAdls# 

WORDS  and  MUSIC  Complete,  S 

ONK  III  ND  *  ;3»  FOJt  ONLY  IT  Cts.  * 

bin's  to  thee.  ,  Is  ltutnc  where  mot  her  dwells.  iS 

l)cr  I  "i-  to  ,  ,):milii,  nre  ymt  i-oinlng  t  « 

urn  btirnln'.  Meet  me  darling  hv  tho  mill.  5i. 

Itvam.  My  bonhio  Jcniilo  Lee.  ^ 

l-bye.  Over  tho  garden  wol  I. 

)  'utter  of  tho  shingle.  Sf 

ir  me  to-night  ?■  Tho  lassie  tha’  lo’ea  rnoso. 
t-i>!tld  PATTEN  Pl  'd.  Co.  17  Barclay  Sr.  N.  Y.  tS 


( •)  Angels  are  watehitig  uhovo. 
iCja  Black  -eyed  lionn.  'e  gi.ino  to  row i 
llrldo  bells. 

.  Bring  tho  absent  buck  to  me. 
Come  amt  meet  me  Ko.sn  ilnrlin' 
D:ir  tie  oh*  Mirpent  tvna  acrtiwliu 
Of  Darling  bulky  o’  Dundee, 
r  And  79  other  Choice  Son#., 
,X  V'  -I  :>  ,v  >  ;  v 


flPCllTQ  WrtWTCn  KVKKY WHERE  to  mil 

Hutu  I  O  IVHN  I  tu  the b«t Family Knlt- 

tlim  Mncltine  ever  Invented.  W  iU  knit  a  pair  of 
8too.Uu):»  with  1 1  EliL and  TOKemuplrtr,  in  20 
lutnutri.  It  will  alss>  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  is  altvavs  a  ready  market.  Bend 
for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  it  u  11 1  i  mj 
Mnohlne  Cu„  163  Trvmont  Street,  Boston,  Atasa. 


UivCna 


Croup.  Asthma,  Bronchitis. 

JOHNSON’S  ANOin.NK  LIN LUfc'NT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  thene  terrible  diaea.es,  and  will  cure  unit 
case*  out  of  ton.  Information  that  will  «ave  many  lives, 
sent  free  bv  mall.  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  la 
i  hMier  ‘-hAn  *ur*  l.  M-  *  Lkx,  Jkonma,  Mom. 


COLLECTION  OF 

EDS®$LANT 


id—  &b 


A  THE 

/Great  American 

V  #  .  *  i. 


COMPANV 


THE 


KEEP  THE  SYSTEM 


regular  with  Troplc-Pruit 
Laxative,  and  yon  will  al. 
ways  feel  and  look  well 
It  Is  better  than  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives.  Un 
like  them.  It  does  not  sick 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  is  small,  the  tastr 
delicious.  Ladles  andchll 
dren  tike  It.  Try  a  25  cent 
box  and  yon  will  be  sure 


“  I  hope,  John,  you  will  contract  no  bad 
habits  at  college,”  said  a  solicitious  mother.— 
*'  Well  ’’growled the  husband,  “I  hope  he'll 
not  expand  those  he  already  has  11 
“How  is  it,”  asked  a  lady,  “that  Time  is 
always  represented  as  bald-headed  ?  To 
which  a  gentleman  replied,  “So  many  have 
taken  Time  by  the  forelock,  the  probabilities 
are  they  pulled  out  all  his  hair !” 

Once,  it  is  said,  they  started  a  female  sem¬ 
inary  in  TJ  tah.  For  a  time  things  flourished 
“All went  well  until  one  day”— then  the 
principal  eloped  with  the  whole  school. 


io  adopt  It  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  hv  all  UrWRtst*. 


Haysville,  Ohio,  Feb.  11, 18S0. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  I  have  tried  Hop  Bitters,  and 
never  took  anything  that  did  me  as  much  good.  I 
only  took  two  bottles  and  I  would  not  take  fc'.OO  for 
the  good  they  did  me.  I  recommend  them  to  my  pa. 
tlents,  and  get  the  best  results  from  their  use. 

C.B.  MERCER,  M.D. 

Easily  Proves.— It  is  easily  proven  that  malarial 
fevers,  constipation  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys.  general  deblhtv,  nervousness  and  oe.uralgic  ail¬ 
ments  yl  Id  rea  dly  to  this  great  disease  conqueror. 
Hop  Bitters  Itrepalrs  the  ravages  of  disease  by  con¬ 
verting  the  fond  into  rlchblond,  and  It  gives  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  aged  and  infirm  always. — Adv. 


MANUAL 


Embraces  every  desirable  novelty  of 
the  season,  fully  described  in  their 


of  EVERYTHING  forthB 


■which  for  1SSIJ.  contains  PETER  HENDERSON'S 


PLENTY  OF  GAME. 

How  the  Jones  boys  “  fooled  ”  the  hunters  ! 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GARDEN,  YOU  NEED 


Crop.— Potatoes,  Burbank’s  Seedling,  planted  second  week  in  dune,  m  drills  ou  inenes  apart— an  tne  seeu  nome  raiseu  auu  cut  auae. 

Nine  Acres,  divided  into  six  equal  plots  (1%  acre  each),  all  alike  in  fertility,  character  of  soil  and  drainage.  Each  plot  given  the  same  treat 
ment.with  plow  cultivator  and  hoe. 

$36  worth  of  Manure  or  Fertilizer  used  on  each  plot,  excepting  No.  4,  which  received  no  manure. 

PLOTS  \K  YIELD  IN  BUSHELS 

ACRES.*  NAMES  OF  MANURES.  HOW  APPLIED.  QUALITY  OF  CROP.  FROM  ACRES. 

1  MAPES’S  POTATO,  Inthedrills-  Large,  smooth,  most  excellent  cooking  quality.  340  BUSHELS. 

2  Fine  barn-yard.  Plowed  under.  Medium  size,  lacking  in  smoothness  and  quality.  147 

3  4.4^  Guano.  In  the  drills.  Good  potatoes,  but  not  so  good  in  quality  as  1  and  5.  186 

4  Natural  soil.  No  manure.  Small  and  poor  potatoes.  119 

5  MAPES’S  POTATO.  In  the  drills,  Most  excellent,  equal  to  plot  1.  330 

6  Fine  barn-yard.  Broadcasted  after  planting.  Medium  size,  lacking  in  smoothness  and  quality.  *189  “ 

•  This  result  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  manure  acting  as  a  mulch. 

The  Potatoes  planted  with  the  Mapes  Manure  also  remained  green  much  longer  than  those  with  ******  Guano  and  Barn-yard  Manure. 

<•  The  Mapes’-grown  Potatoes  are  pronounced  by  all  as  remarkably  fine,  and  we  even  now  are  Ailing  orders  for  seed.  Next  season  we  plant 
the  same  nine  acres  and  five  acres  adjoining,  all  in  Potatoes  with  1,500  pounds  per  acre  of  Mapea’s  Potato  Manure,” 

For  circulars,  1883, on  Complete  Manures  for  each  crop  and  price  list  send  postal  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


Established  1845, 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

With  n  ri-'hlr  onlorrd  piste  of  n  Group  of  Carnation,,  and  a  do. 
soripttri!  nri.-d  lixlof  *.000  varieties  of  Fd>wkr  and  Vsoktxbi.k 
— \>  iitt  much  useful  Information  uponihclronUorc — 150  page, 
—mailed  to  all  ni  pileunt,  enclosing  0  cents  to  prepay  postage 


Extra  Early.  Very  Dwarf  (8  to  IO  Incltesi,  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing,  Exqulaito  Flavor. 

Aektiowled—  d  hr  nil  to  he  tbehert  nnd  earliest  Pea  er  n-n. 

CAl'TI«N.-  !v»  there  Is  another  Pea  It.  the  market  .  nib  Y 
*•  American  bonder, "  scud  to  us  and  get  the  genuine  KUaa  -  Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder. 

PRtntu. — Half  pint  package,  2D  cents;  pint,  45  cent,;  quart, 
80;  hr  mall,  po-t-pald. 

Our'Norelc.  Meet,  giving  full  particulars  of  all  the  leading  uov- 
rlti.a,  mailed  free. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street.  IT  i  York. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


22)^  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

5gg|i7  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


NEARLY  1,000 

RECORDED  PURE  I! RED 

Percheron-N  orman  Horses 


Imported  anil  Bred  bv 

JVt.  W.  J>UIIHAM 

oaklawn  farm, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois 

ftu  oIIm  wphI  ca  Chir&vro,  on  C»  &  N  .  tT,  !Vy. 

jjl  468  0F  THE  FINEST 

/3&S)  Imported  from  France  by 

him  during  tho  past 
/aZ 12  months, 

.VyjJw  <259  since  July  1st,' 


Power  suited  for  Running 

(  burns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work 

JF*  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill 


Htnuoeo 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Runulng  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  are  Bad . 
Their  Use  Saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  Safe  for  Ladies  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  ldi  lbs. 
Prices  from  853.00  to  8>80  00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 
(Established  ih3L)  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

LKY  HARROW 


Still  maintains  Its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 

In  the  market.  (-q~~ .. _ 

It  is  unsur- 

passed  as  a  ' 

TORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR. 

and  bas  a  first  class 


'■n  ~/|TT  mp.Miaotu, hl. 

Iteiuir  more  tlutu  tlie  eombined  im- 
nortnlionw  Ofltl  other  Importers  of  all 
kinds  of  Draft  Horses  from  Europe  for 
any  previous  ,i  ear :  and  more  than  have 
ever  been  imported  and  bred  by  any 
other  iniin  or  lirnt  during;  their  entire 
business  career. 

fliese  statementH  tirade  horses 
are  not  included  to  swell  numbers  or 
mislead. 

Come  and  sec  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import 
iijg  and  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
\  i  si  tors  always  welcome,  whether  tbev  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  denot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  With 
Oaklawn. 

Dated  Sept,  t,  iSS*.  Send  for  Catalogue  “N.1' 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  In  us-  \  4 
und  glviug  universal  satisfaction  ^  All  Inquiries  \\  s 
nprt  orders  from  the  N.  E.  States,  N.  Y..  Pa.,  Del  \  \ 
N.  J ..  Md .,  Va.. and  W.  Ya.,  should  be  addressed  t  _  , 

G.  B.  Olln  A  Co..  Perry.  N.  Y_  From  CaL  Oree 

Wnah.  Ter.  aud  Nev.  to  Batchelor  &  W  ylle  Sai  - 

Kranci«!o,  Cal  pro  in  all  other  States  and  Tei  . 
fltorles  west  of  the  Mississippi  P.lver.  III.  an  . ^ 
Win.  The  dale  Spring-tooth  Harrow  Co.,  D. 
troll..  Mich.  From  the  Dominion  of  Canada  _~w 
Nox  n  Bro  s  Mauur.  Co.,  Ingersoll,  Out.  From 
ull  other  territory  to 


will  deserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  former  years 
by  the  continued  ad¬ 
dition  of  all  tho  em¬ 
bellishments  und  im¬ 
provements  that  costly 
and  skilled  artisans 
can  produce. 

Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues,  with  elegant 
and  varied  styles,  sent 
free  to  a!l  applicants. 


ALBIOW  MANUr.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


HOTCHKIN  &  WILDER, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 


LADIES! 


J.  E8TEY 


Get  ii d  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS,  ami 
COFFEES  ami  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or 
GOLD-B.Wl)  TE  A-SET  (41  pi  cvb).  our  own  im 
porta tlojt.  one  of  these  beautiful  Llilna  ten-set* 
given  away  to  the  party  gentling  a  club  for  *25.  This 
fa  the  greatest  Inducement  ever  offered  Send  In 
your  orders  and  enjoy  *  cup  of  (FOOD  TKA  or  COP 
Kid'’.,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HANDSOME 
CHINA  TEA  SET.  No  humbug  Good  Teas  sue.,  ,15c,, 
aud  llw.  per  pound  Excellent  'Teas  50c.  and  60c.. and 

very  toil  from  HV.  to  iMq.  wt . ordering  be  sure 

and  mention  what  kind  or  Teas  you  want— whether 
Oolong,  Mixed.  Japan,  Imperial.  Young  Hyson,  Gnu 
powder  or  English  Break  rant.  We  are  the  oldest  mul 
largest  Tea  Company  In  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  For  full  part  leu 
lars  address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  288.  31  and  M  Veeey  8t.,  N.  Y. 


B  ru  tilebsro.  Vr. 


pVERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  B  mil 
"  age.  It  is  a  new  and  great  Improvement.  Alsu 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  In  the  com 
mon  vats  entirely  by  machinery. 

%3T  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y, 

Mauuf’rs  of  Cheese  Factory  and  Dairy  Ap 
paratus  and  Supplies. 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


Best  work.  Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Raspberry,  the  best.  Every  one  should 
have  It  .  All  Small  Fruit.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

J.  1 KVIN  JOHNSON, 

PALMYRA,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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fieiiJ  Crops. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A  SUPPLEMENTARY  SEED  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION. 


WYSOR’S  EARLY  SHOE-PEG  CORN*. 


They  are  not  premiums  in  any  fair  sense. 
To  every  new  or  old  subscriber  we  send  our 
supplement  which  explains  these  distributions 
fully.  Therein  it  is  plainly  stated  that  every 
applicant  must  seud  six  cents'  worth  of  stain  [is 
(a  purl  of  the  postal  expense),  and  that  we  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  continue  these  distributions 
or  to  discontinue  them  as  we  please.  Again, 
we  have  distributed  from  time  to  time  among 
our  subscribers  during  the  past  six  years  no 
less  than  2d  different  kinds  of  seeds  without 
any  announcement  whatever — that  is,  without 
advertising  these  distributions  to  our  own  ad¬ 
vantage  in  uuy  way.  Our  esteemed  contem¬ 
poraries  might  as  well  call  our  Experiment 
Grounds  “  premiums”  or  a  “fictitious  stimu¬ 
lus.”  The  truth  is  that  these  journals  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  Rvtral’s  example 
and  to  show  that  something  besides  money¬ 
getting  is  at  the  bottom  of  them  agricultural 
philanthropy  Instead  of  alluding  to  our 
efforts  in  such  invidious  ways,  they  should 
publish  our  enterprise  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
they  profess  to  have  at  heart,  or  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  give  a  hearty  support  to  the 
good  work  of  agricultural  ox pertinent  stations. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  really  the  only 
journal  that  owns  experiment  grounds,  and  the 
work  done  there  has  had  a  very  considerable 
effect  in  creating  the  present  interest,  in  agri¬ 
cultural  stations  generally,  With  those  re¬ 


marks  for  the  benefit  of  several  of  our  contem-  I 
poraries  who  can  well  afford  to  be  glad  over 
the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  success  instead  of 
|  making  faces  at  it,  we  have  now  to  offer  to  our 
subscribers  an  addition  to  our  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  1883,  which  is  now  being  sent  out. 

It  is  as  above  stated,  Wysor’s  Shoe-peg  Coni. 
The  following  gives  its  history: 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CORN*. 

At  the  Rural’3  request  I  send  it  an  average 
ear  of  two  varieties  of  coru,  which  I  have 
been  propagating  for  some  years.  In  the 
Spring  of  1873,  I  obtained  from  Messrs.  Bliss 
&  Sou  a  lot  of  coru  called  the  “  Mammoth 
Dent,”  which  probably  originated  in  the  West. 

It  had  a  very  short,  thick  ear,  carrying  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  3*2  rows.  The  cob  was  of 
such  huge  dimensions  that  it  was  next  to  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  get  dx*y  enough  not  to  spoil 
the  corn  in  the  crib.  Although  planted  early 
and  allowed  to  stand  till  frost,  none  of  it  ma¬ 
tured.  However,  I  sowed  some  which  I  thought 
would  germinate  aud  planted  it  again  the  next 
year,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  our  own 
ordinary  field  com.  Out  of  this  crop  two  ears, 
differing  materially  in  size  and  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  were  selected,  and  from  these  1  have  since 
been  eudeavoring  to  grow  two  uniform  varie¬ 
ties.  IV ith  the  exception  that  the  two  ears  vary 
slightly  in  appearance,  they  have  now  assumed 
a  fixed  characteristic.  The 
variety  represented  by  the 
smaller  ear,  and  which  from 
its  narrow,  pointed  ker 
nels,  I  call  ‘*  Shoe-peg,"  is  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other, 
and  will  ripen  as  early  as  any 
of  the  larger  Northern  white 
flints,  and  give  a  larger  yield 
than  those.  It  is  liard.  flinty, 
and  makes  meal  of  the  very 
best  quality.  From  its  habit  of 
early  maturity,  I  think  it  ad¬ 
mirably  adapt* si  to  the  North. 
It  grows  from  seven  to  uine 
feet  high,  the  eai-s  low  down  on 
the  stalk,  which  is  not  heavy. 
It  has  yielded  from  50  to  75 
bushels  per  acre.  H.  L.  Wysor. 
Pulaski  Co.,  Va. 

As  stated  on  the  editorial  page, 
from  40  to  44  grains  of  this  corn 
will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber 
who  has  applied  tor  our  regular 
seed  distribution,  aud  we  urge 
it  upon  all  that  a  careful  trial  be  given  it. 

Hard  to  Beat, 

During  the  past  season  D.  W.  Martin  grew 
85  bushels  of  coru  on  a  strip  of  ground  four 
rods  wide  aud  ten  long — one-fourth  of  an  acre: 
Variety,  Improved  Chester  County  Mammoth. 
Dr.  Feuu,  on  measured  live  acres,  grew  and 
cribbed  795  bushels,  not  including  a  number  of 
bushels  that  wore  taken  from  the  same  piece 
aud  fed  out.  The  Doctor’s  corn  consisted  of 
three  kinds,  and  was  planted  very  late.  Re¬ 
ports  were  made  by  both  at  the  meeting  of 
Summit  Co.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Summit  Co. ,  O.  M  attuew  Craw  ford. 


Raising  Potatoes  Under  Straw. — My 
method  of  doing  this  differs  somewhat  from 
that,  described  in  a  late  Rural  in  answer  to 
an  inquirer.  1  prefer  ground  where  the  grass 
has  been  subdued.  I  make  a  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil;  thou  furrow  it  with  a 
shovel-plow,  making  the  rows  about  two  feet 
apart ;  then  drop  the  •‘seed”  eight  inches  apart 
in  the  fiurows;  then  cover  with  soil  as  deep  as 
can  lie  done  with  a  shovel-plow.  This  manner 
of  planting  saves  time  and  labor.  Then,  just 
before  the  vines  make  their  appearance,  cover 
with  straw  enough  to  mulch  the  ground.  A 
large  quantity  of  tubers  of  good  quality  can 
l»o  growu  on  a  small  plot  of  good  ground  in 
this  manner.  Try  it.  C.  L.  Tousey. 


MONO  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporaries  there  are 
C  (  some  that  seem  to  take 

)  pleasure  in  referring  to 
our  Free  Seed  and  Plant 
Distributions  as  “premi¬ 
ums” — as  a  “fictitious 
stimulus”  to  increase  our 
«  circulation.  We  do  not 

like  this.  It  is  meau- 
spirited.and  shows  a  petty 
jealousy  which  the  jour- 
(g  mils  referred  to  should 

abhor,  for  the  reason  that 
they  know  that  these  dis¬ 
tributions  of  the  Rural  have  introduced  or 
disseminated  some  of  the  most  valuable  farm 
auii  garden  seeds  now  in  cultivation. 


Cross-suction  showing  the  Or, mi  or  Kernel  and  Size  of  Cob 
Truk  r<»  n  ati  us— Fm.  77. 


tinrul  (Topics. 

(Jr.tpcrimcnt  (Ground??  of  the  plural 
3teu?-3Jorhev. 


CELERY. 


There  is  no  difficulty  about  growing  celery 
in  perfection.  A  boy  of  15  years  of  age  can 
do  it  as  well  as  a  man  of  40.  But  there  is 


trouble  about  it.  It  requires  watchful  care 
and  careful  attendance.  Heroin  theoretical 
writers  mislead  people.  There  has  never  been 
a  season  at  those  grounds  when  celery  has  not 
required  artificial  watering,  and  unless  raised 
in  moist  ground  that  never  suffers  from 
drought,  this  is  required  at  some  stage  of  its 
growth  wherever  cultivated.  Auy  farmer 
who  is  not  willing  to  give  it  this  care  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  sow  the  seeds,  for  in  nine  seasons  out  of 


ten  the  plants  will  not  be  worth  blanching 
The  seed-bed  should  be  rich  and  well  pulver¬ 
ized.  Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drills  so  that 
the  seeds  almost  touch  each  other,  and  then 
press  the  soil  with  the  back  of  the  hoe.  Thin 
out  as  soon  as  the  second  leaves  are  developed, 
so  that  the  plants  remain  an  inch  apart.  As 
soon  as  they  grow  six  to  eight  inches  tall  cut 
off  the  top  leaves  and  stems  with  a  sickle  to 
make  them  stockier,  [n  some  seasons  this 
may  Ire  done  twice.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  soil  well  pulverized  and  moist  about  the 
plants  or  they  will  turn  yellow  and  growth 
will  cease.  Transplant  to  rich 
soil  about  July  8th  for  this 
climate,  in  trenches  not  less 
than  four  inches  deep.  Be 
careful  as  to  this.  Surface 
setting  is  objectionable,  for 
the  reason  that  the  soil  has 
to  be  drawn  up  in  ridges  on 
either  side  so  as  to  hold  the 
water.  As  soon  as  the  celery 
begins  to  make  a  vigorous- 
growth  commence  to  bill  up, 
and  when  the  plants  have 
grown  to  the  hight  of  ten 
inches  or  more  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  up  thp  soil  about  the 
plants,  so  as  to  hold  the  stems 
in  an  upright  position.  Let 
the  top  soil  on  either  side  in¬ 
cline  tou'ards  the  plants,  so 
that  water  may  still  be  given 
should  dry  weather  prevail. 
Nothing  more  is  needed  ex¬ 
cept  to  bank  up  plants  for 
early  use.  The  rest  may  re¬ 
main  until  late  in  November, 
when  they  should  be  packed 
iu  well-drained  trenches  for 
W inter  use. 

varieties  tested  the  past 

SEASON. 

Rennie’s  Giant  —  Hight 
between  two-and-a-half  and 
throe  feet.  Number  of  stalks 
from  30  to  45.  Outside  stalks 
rather  slender.  The  heart 
stalks  uot  numerous,  rather 
small  aud  loose  for  the  size  of 
bunch,  inclines  to  divide 
into  small  bunches;  sweet, 
nutty.  Does  not  blanch  as 
soon  as  some  other  kinds. 

Rennie’s  Dwarf  —  Hight 
about  two  feet.  From  20  to 
35  stalks.  The  outsike  stalks 
aro  twice  as  broad  as  those 
iff  the  above.  The  heart  is 
of  medium  size  and  tolerably 
compact.  It  is  not  so  sweet 
as  the  Rennie's  Giant,  but 
more  desirable  as  a  market 
variety,  because  of  its  larger 
heart  stalks. 

Golden  Ueartwell—  Dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  its  Free 
Seed  Distribution  of  1881-2. 
Average  hight,  two  feet ; 
from  25  to  40  stalks;  very 
large  and  compact  heart.  It 
is  notable  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small,  tender  stalks 
bursting  out  from  the  heart 
aud  curling  or  twining  about  the  larger  stalks 
The  flavor  is  sweet. 

La  Plume  Chestnut— Average  hight,  two 
feet;  from  15  to  20  small  stalks;  small,  mod 
erately  compact  heart;  very  tender  aud  sweet 
Rennie's  Dwarf  and  Giant  were  sent  to  us 
for  trial  by  James  Rennie,  of  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada;  La  Plume  Chestnut  by  I.  F.  Tillinghast 
of  La  Plume,  Peuu. 


Wysor’s  Early  Suoe-pkg—  From  Nature— Fig.  78. 
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OATS— THEIR  DETERIORATION. 

Two  years  ago  we  prepared  one  acre  of  clay 
loam  (rather  moist)  land  upon  which  potatoes 
had  been  raised  the  season  before,  by  plowing 
and  thoroughly  harrowing  until  the  surface 
was  level  and  mellow.  Wo  then  sowed  broad¬ 
cast  350  pounds  of  chemical  oat  manure,  and 
then  drilled  in  by  hand,  the  drills  six  inches 
apart,  one-and-one-half  bushel  of  white  oats, 
called  “Australian  Oats,”  received  from  Gen. 
Le  Due,  the  then  Com.  of  Agriculture,  weigh¬ 
ing  64  pounds  to  the  bushel — the  heaviest  we 
have  ever  seen,  The  stems  were  nearly  six 
feet  high  before  the  panicles  appeared,  and 
averaged  six  feet  two  inches  afterwards,  being 
of  remarkable  thickness  and  strength,  while 
the  leaves  were  often  an  inch  in  width. 

Good  judges  who  saw  this  acre  of  oats  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  yield  would  reach  100  bushels — 
some  said  move.  A  gale  which  occurred  while 
the  oats  were  milky  lodged  a  part,  of  them,  and 
a  subsequent  gale,  a  day  or  so  after,  the  rest; 
so  that  an  entangled  mass  of  straw,  mowed  by 
hand,  was  all  that  remained  of  our  fine  ex¬ 
pectations. 

We  have  repeatedly  sown  oats  weighing  over 
40  pounds  to  the  bushel,  but  never  harvested 
oats  weighing  over  33  pounds.  We  have  sown 
scores  of  reputed  different  varieties  of  white 
oats  to  find  them  in  a  season  or  so  essentially 
the  fame.  They  had  been  modified  by  selec¬ 
tion,  soil  Or  climate.  The  heaviest  yield  of 
oats  we  have  ever  raised  was  from  five  acres 
of  Mold’s  Ennobled  black  Tartarian.  These 
gave  us  a  yield  of  over  70  bushels  to  the  acre; 
but  the  season  was  very  favorable.  They 
weighed  32  pounds  when  sown  and  28  pounds 
when  harvested.  They  have  been  sown  every 
year  since  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  and 
we  have  now  simply  the  old  Black  Tartarian 
Oat,  wholly  divested  of  the  “Mold’s  Ennobled.” 


farm  (Topics. 

RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

■ — — 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 


MRS.  ANNIE  L.  JACK,  OF  CANADA. 


[The  above  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  last  year,  the  object  beinj?  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  in  farming.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  trials  of  an  Impoverished  begin¬ 
ning  to  real  success.  1 

When  Naboth  and  1  were  married  we  came 
home  to  a  rented  farm,  and  were  none  the  less 
tenants  that  his  father  w  as  our  landlord.  The 
rent  was  $120  per  annum,  the  size  of  our  estate 
barely  60  acres.  Of  this,  five  acres  were  a 
newly-planted  orchard,  and  five  at  the  rear 
formed  our  wood  kit.  The  soil  was  a  rich, 
gravelly  loam,  the  laud  fine  and  rolling,  but 
in  shape  the  farm  was  a  narrow  strip,  as 
all  French  farms  were  laid  out  in  this  Prov¬ 
ince.  Ten  acres  of  grass,  10  of  pasture,  left  us 
30  for  grain,  as  we  utilized  the  orchard  for  our 
garden  during  those  first  years  of  hard  toil.  A 
daily  of  six  cows  kept  ine  busily  employed, 
and  1  tided  to  make  the  butter  pay  the  rent, 
while  the  rest  of  the  crops  barely  paid 
excuses-  and  the  wages  of  our  Hired  man. 
Then  the  children  came.  It  was  a  delight  to 
us  to  have  them  toddling  around— little  Amos, 
and  Eli,  and  Rachel — but  the  cost  of  boots  and 
flannel  and  other  necessities  soon  added  to  our 
store  bills,  though  I  let  them  run  about  the 
farm  barefoot  from  June  till  October,  and 
used  up  old  pieces  of  cloth  for  house  shoes  for 
t  hem,  that  were  at  once  warm,  and  kept  them 
from  making  too  much  noise  with  their  feet, 
for  they  made  plenty  with  their  tongues. 

But  when  the  fourth  baby  came  and  we 
were  still  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  strike  out  in  a  new 
path.  That  year  the  trees  in  our  orchard  be¬ 
gan  to  bear,  and  wo  realized  our  first  $50,  net 
cash,  from  the  sale  of  apples.  The  children 
were  useful  picking  up  the  fallen  fruit;  little 
Arnos  could  even  climb  trees,  and  bring  down 
the  beautiful  red-cheeks  from  the  tree-tops,  of 
which  he  was  veiy  proud,  and  one  day  he  said 
to  me:  “1  wish  it  was  all  orchard,  mamma.” 
It  was  veiy  tight  work  living  iu  those  days, 
and  one  evening,  when  wo  had  paid  off  the 
hired  man  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  money 
that  was  needed  for  household  expenses,  1  sat 
down  to  read  my  Bible  with  the  baby  on  my 
knee,  iu  a  very  perplexed  state  of  mind.  1 
was  tired,  too,  for  I  had  been  spinning  on  the 
big  wheel,  and  1  opened  the  Ix  iok  rather  haphaz¬ 
ard.  It  chanced  that  ray  eyes  fell  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “And  it  came  to  pass  after 
these  things  that  Naliotli,  the  Jezraelite,  had  a 

vineyard - ”  I  did  not  read  further,  nor  did 

I  think  of  the  fate  of  poor  Naboth,  who  suf¬ 


fered  with  his  life  for  being  the  envy  of  his 
neighbor;  but  I  closed  my  eyes  and  related, 
“Had  a  vineyard  I”  I  remembered  that  four 
years  ago  m;/  Naboth  had  bought  a  dozen  vines 
of  the  Concord  Grape;  that  they  hadlieen  weak¬ 
ly  for  aycarortwo;  but  had  fruited  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  and  alter  we  had  given  the  minister  some, 
and  treated  our  V  isitors,  we  had  sold  20  pounds  to 
the  leading  hotel,  and  a  basket  holding  about 
30  pounds  ton  fruit  jobber  who  called  in  apple  . 
time,  ail  at.  10  cents  a  pound.  There  were  two 
rows  of  cutt  ings  that  had  been  taken  off  in  the 
different  yearn,  and  I  talked  to  Naboth  that 
night  about  setting  out  the  field  next  to  the  or¬ 
chard  half  in  young  apple  trees  and  t  he  rest  hi 
these  grape-vines  that  were  no  use  in  their 
present  position,  nor  could  we  sell  them  in  our 
locality,  where  neighliors  usually  “swapped” 
ami  were  unwilling  to  purchase  plants. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Winter  I  studied  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  Fuller’s 
Grape  Culturist  for  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  Of  planting  and  cultivation,  and  as  the 
treatment  of  those  first  five  acres  has  proved 
successful  for  all  our  subsequent  plantings,  I 
may  as  well  explain  here  our  mode  of  culture. 
The  vines  were  planted  six  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  in  order  to  utilize  the  ground  while 
they  were  small,  we  bought  8,600  plants  of 
Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  and  planted  one 
row  between  each  row  of  grape-vines.  After 
the  third  year  this  practice  was  discontinued 
and  t  he  passage  of  the  plow  between  the  rows 
through  the  season  gave  us  earlier  grapes  than 
if  the  soil  had  been  left  unstirred  or  another 
crop  grown.  In  Autumn  the  vines  were  pruned 
according  to  directions  in  the  Ri  kal,  and  the 
plow  passed  once  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
throwing  up  the  earth  and  thus  protecting  the 
vines  from  Winter  frost,  a  precaution  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  cold  climate,  and  a  safeguard  against 
early  and  late  frosts.  In  Spring  the  vines  were 
trained  each  on  two  cedar  poles  1 1 1  n  e  or  four  feet 
high,  the  object  being  to  keep  them  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible,  as  fruit  thus  placed 
comes  sooner  to  maturity.  The  year  after 
planting  the  grapes,  our  orchard  brought  us  a 
return  of  $400;  but  1  had  a  severe  illness  and 
our  expenses  were  heavier.  Yet  many  a  time 
did  we  say  to  each  other,  when  speaking  of 
our  improved  prospects,  “Comfort  me  with 
apples,”  for  they  were  Indeed  a  help  and  com¬ 
fort  to  our  home.  The  strawberries  fruited 
the  second  season  after  planting,  and  we  mar¬ 
keted  1 ,500  quarts,  which,  after  paying  for 
boxes  and  the  help  I  had  to  procure  for  pick¬ 
ing,  netted  nine  cents  per  quart.  Amos  and  I 
cut  all  the  grapes  that  season,  and  though  the 
vines  only  bore  three  or  four  bunches  each,  we 
sold  10  20-pound  baskets  at  10  cents  per  pound 
from  the  new  vines. 

Then  Naboth  planted  out  five  acres  more  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  year  he  set,  currant 
bushes  between  the  young  trees  in  the  new 
orchard,  and  two  rows  of  the  Clarke  Rasp¬ 
berry  in  the  outer  rows  on  each  side  next  to 
the  fences,  where  they  would  gather  snow  for 
Winter  protection.  Our  land  is  a  rich,  gravelly 
loam  with  a  limestone  bottom,  and  everything 
grew  wonderfully.  We  seemed  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  at  once  for  our  produce,  and  1  devised 
many  ways  of  making  a  little  money.  We 
purchased  the  best  of  seed  for  our  garden  use, 
and  saved  it  when  ripe,  exchanging  often  with 
the  city  seedsmen  for  anything  we  needed. 
Naboth  worked  early  and  late  for  the  lirat,  live 
years  of  our  new  venture;  then,  as  t  he  fruit 
crop  increased,  his  labor  Was  lighter  and  more 
interesting.  We  made  It  a  particular  point 
to  pack  our  fruit  honestly,  every  strawberry 
picker  being  obliged  to  sort  the  berries,  and 
none  but  our  own  ImniJy  have  been  allowed  to 
pack  the  choice  apples.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  meanness  that,  will  put  inferior  fruit  into 
the  middle  of  an  apple  barrel:  apart  from  the 
dishonesty  of  the  transaction,  it  does  not.  pay, 
for  dealera  ar  e  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the 
fruit  is  unfairly  packed,  and  when  once  confi¬ 
dence  is  lost,  it  is  not  easy  to  regain  it.  Happy 
is  that  fruit  grower  whose  mini  is  taken  and 
trusted.  1  know  it.  is  a  groat  temptation  to 
put  a  few  “culls”  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket; 
but  it  pays  better  in  the  end  to  send  them  down 
in  a  separate  package.  There  are  always  buy¬ 
ers  for  such  second-class  fruit— people  who 
cannot  afford  t.he  highest  rates;  and  if  the 
fruit  is  fresh  and  good  it  will  prove  re¬ 
munerative,  while  the  dealer,  seeing  such  culLs, 
is  assured  of  the  soundness  of  the  first-quality 
package,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  sell  both. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Recipe  for  Preserving  Shingles. 

J.  C.  Eviehon  asks  in  a  late  Rural,  “  What 
is  the  best  way  of  preserving  shingles?”  and 
proceeds  to  give  his  method,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  good  and  effectual.  I  will  give  my 
way,  which  Is  also  effectual,  I  give  the  roof 
a  coat  of  blight  varnish,  put  on  in  Summer, 
when  the  weather  is  dry—  the  drier  the  better. 

It  Ls  immediately  absorbed,  filling  the  pores  of 
the  wood.  A  second  coat,  will  give  the  shingles 
a  dark;  glossy  appearance  and  render  them 
impervious  to  moisture.  1  have  used  it,  and 
know  of  nothing  so  cheap,  easily  applied  and 


effectual.  Ready  to  apply,  it  costs,  by  the 
barrel,  20  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  of  any 
wholesale  dealer  iu  paints  iu  the  seaboard 
cities.  H.  o.  o. 


floriatliitral. 


♦  «  ♦ 

RAYS. 


If  any  of  your  house  plants  wilt  badly  and 
get  dry  often,  the  reason  probably  is  that  the 
ball  of  earth  is  dry  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
bottom.  By  turning  the  plaut  out  of  the  pot  or 
otherwise,  satisfy  yourself  whether  or  not,  this  is 
the  ease,  and  if  it  is,  let  the  plant  stand  in  a 
tub  or  pail  full  of  water  for  an  hour  or  more, 
so  that  the  hall  of  earth  may  become  thor¬ 
oughly  wetted.  If  your  Paris  Daisy  or  any 
other  of  your  plants  is  growing  a  good  deal 
but  not  blooming,  and  the  growths  are  soft 
and  sappy,  probably  the  temperature  is  too 
high  for  them,  and  in  that  case  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  remove  them  to  a  cooler  room. 

*  * 

When  Jie  snow  has  passed  away  and  the 
frost  has  left  the  ground,  and  before  the  leaves 
grow  out  upon  tlic  trees  and  bushes,  is  a  good 
time  to  secure  u  quantity  of  wood  leaf-soil.  In 
places  where  t  he  wood  is  so  thick  as  to  kill  out 
the  grass,  peel  off  the  surface  sod  about  an  inch 
thick — it.  will  bo  almost  pure  leaf-mold  hi  a 
mat  of  fine  tree  and  bush  roots — and  lay  it  up 
in  a  heap.  This  will  give  you  some  good  open 
material  to  mix  with  loam  for  potting,  or,  mixed 
with  a  little  sharp  sand  it  is  excellent  to  start 
cuttings  and  other  young  plants  in,  and  as  a 
mulching  for  a  choice  shrubbery  or  lily  bed 
there  is  scarcely  anything  better. 

*  * 

While  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry  on  the 
surface  and  walking  in  the  woods  is  pleasant 
and  the  underbrush  is  leafless,  is  the  proper 
time  to  got  a  lot  of  stakes  for  are  iu  the  gar¬ 
den  next  season.  Tie  them  into  long,  straight 
bundles  and  set  them  uside  to  dry.  Get  them 
while  they  are  most  “at  rest,”  and  they  will  Vie 
stiffer  and  stronger  than  if  you  delayed  cut¬ 
ting  them  till  April,  when  they  would  be  sap¬ 
pier.  Arrow-wood  makes  excellent  small 
stakes.  Birch,  hazel  and  maple,  too,  ure  good. 
Bushy  birch  brush  makes  neat  and  excellent 
pea  stakes  for  the  kitchen  garden,  and  for 
maurandias,  sweet:  peas,  nasturtiums  and  other 
vines  in  the  flower  gaixlen.  And  a  lot  of 
brushy  birch  stakes,  too,  are  excellent  to  lay 
over  seed-beds  in  Spring  to  prevent  the  surface 
of  the  ground  from  drying  up  too  quickly;  also 
over  seedlings  in  bods  and  newly-transported 
young  plants  for  the  same  reason.  In  largo 
nurseries,  like  Douglas's,  at  Waukegan.  Ill., 
aud  the  i’hmnix,  at  Bloomington,  where  for¬ 
est-tree  seedlings  are  raised  by  the  million,  you 
may  see  acres  of  seed-beds  covered  with  brush 
shade  in  Summer,  but  the  brush  is  supported 
on  rails  high  enough  to  permit  of  the  workmen 
walking  under  it  to  clean  the  beds.  Limbs  of 


elm  and  other  forest  trees  are  mostly  used  for 
this  high  shading. 

%  * 

Phacelia  campanularia  is  a  new  Califor¬ 
nian  annual  of  the  first  importance;  but  I  do 
not  find  seeds  of  it  advertised  in  any  American 
catalogues  that  1  have  received.  Most  of  you 
who  grow  annuals  know  the  Whitlavla;  well, 
this  new  Phacelia  is  another  species  of  Whit- 
lavia,  with  blossoms  of  the  most  brilliant,  in¬ 
tense  blue  color.  I  had  a  few  plants  of  it.  last 
year  and  was  charmed  with  its  beauty.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Iloyal  Horticultural  Society,  of 
London,  July  25,  last  year,  it  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate. 

*  * 

Nicotiana  affinis  is  another  new  plaut 
that  has  boon  more  or  lass  in  cultivation  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  too, 
and  still  I  cannot  find  seeds  of  it  advertised  by 
our  American  seedsmen.  This  is  an  evening- 
blooming  tobacco  plant,  with  loug-tut>ed, 
large,  showy,  white  flowers,  that  exhale  a  de¬ 
licious  jessamine-1  ike  perfume;  indeed,  Mr. 
Cullingford,  of  London .  write's  to  me  that  for 
fragrance  he  believes  it  rivals  the  tuberose.  1 
had  a  patch  of  it  last  year,  that  blossomed  all 
through  the  Summer  and  was  much  admired. 
English  growers  complained  to  me  that  it  did 
not  set  seeds  with  them;  now,  with  me  it.  seeds 
very  freely.  It  is  a  tender  perennial,  but. 
treated  asunannuul,  il  I  dooms  copiously,  i.KON. 
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FEEDING  HOGS  IN  WINTER. 


In  the  Rural  of  December  30,  1882,  is  a 
statememeut  of  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  concerning 
the  economy  of  feeding  hogs  in  Winter,  which 
ought  to  arrest  the  attent  ion  of  every  farmer 
who  reads  it.  1  have  never  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  like  that  related  of  the  Ohio  farmer,  but 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  it  was  poor 
policy  to  be  making  pork  iu  the  Winter.  As 
Winter  iu  this  part,  of  Wisconsin  usually  com¬ 
mences  about  the  20th  of  November,  I  aim  to 
have  my  pigs  ready  for  market  by  the  middle 
of  November.  I  aim  to  have  early  pigs  and 
to  keep  them  growing  well  till  September. 
Then,  as  the  weather  gets  cooler,  I  crowd  them 
as  fast  as  1  can  safely.  Here,  near  Milwau¬ 
kee,  as  a  rule,  pigs  command  the  best  price 
early  in  the  season.  Last  Fall  my  pigs  were 
iu  good  condition  for  the  market  by  October  1. 
As  I  had  five  more  than  I  wanted  for  my  own 
use,  and  as  pigs  were  then  bringing  from  seven 
to  eight  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  1  thought 
that  by  selling  the  surplus  I  would,  in  all  prob-’ 
ability,  just  about  save  my  feed  were  I  to  keep 
them  one  or  two  months  longer;  so  I  sold  them 
on  October  15  for  $05.  My  neighbor  hail  five 
pigs  heavier  than  mine,  which  he  fed  about 
six  or  eight  weeks  longer  and  sold  for  $100,  to 
the  same  man  who  purchased  mine.  Cora  was 
then  bringing  70  cents  per  bushel  and  i 
was  feeding  nearly  three  bushels  in  the  ear 
per  day — say  nine  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
per  week.  That,  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  for 
six  weeks,  would  amount  to  $37.80,  whereas 
my  neighbor’s  pigs  brought  only  $5  more  than 
mine,  leaving  $82.80  to  the  credit  of  my  early 
sale,  an  item  surely  worth  saving. 

I  have  had  u  varied  experience  in  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  pigs.  From  that  experience  I  can  say 
“amen”  to  all  that  Col.  Curtis  has  written  for  the 
Rural  from  time  to  time  about  fattening 
pigs.  1  have  marie  pork  when  the  cost  to  me, 
aside  from  the  trouble  of  feeding,  was  not  a 
cent  a  pound.  I  have  made  it,  too,  when  every 
pound  cost  me  twice  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 
Experiences  are  worth  nothing  unless  from 
them  we  learn  how  we  came  to  make  a  failure, 
or  how  we  were  able  to  succeed.  Hence  the 
“double  how”  is  what  we  want  to  dearly  un¬ 
derstand.  Thkron  Loomis. 


In-Breeding  Pigs. 

An  old  farmer  told  me  his  father  bred  his 
pigs  together  without  any  new  blood  for  80 
years,  without  any  damage  to  them.  At  the 
end  of  8<)  years  the  pigs  were  bora  blind  and 
he  gave  up  in  breeding.  This  story  does  not 
accord  with  my  experiments.  After  three  in¬ 
breedings  1  noticed  defects,  and  at  four,  con¬ 
stitutional  weaknesses  and  deformities.  In- 
breeding  will  speedily  run  out  any  breed  of 
hogs,  and  in -crosses  should  never  be  made 
more  than  twice.  Brothers  and  sisters  may  lie 
in-bred  without  reducing  the  value  of  the 
stock,  provided  their  sires  and  dams  are  not  re¬ 
lated.  I  say  “  may  be,”  not  “  should  lie.”  The 
offspring  of  in  bred  pigs  are  weak  and  hard  to 
raise.  There  is  no  task  so  hard  in  stock-breed¬ 
ing  os  to  fix  types  in  pigs,  on  account  of  the 
damage  in  in-breeding  and  the  dilficulty  of  es¬ 
tablishing  uniformity  except  by  close-breed¬ 
ing.  It  Is  an  art  requiring  time,  patience  and 
careful  observation,  and  these  are  the  reasons 
so  few  Americans  have  ever  attempted  to  es¬ 
tablish  new  breeds  of  pigs.  F.  D.  CUKTl.s. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

THE  AYRSHIRE  BULL,  BRAW  LADDIE. 

(Sec  pane  121.) 

The  Ayrshire  bull  Braw  Ladilie  was  calved 
on  April  27,  1878.  He  was  bml  by  his  present 
owner, Chas.  K.  Harrison, Pikesville,  Maryland. 
He  has  only  been  shown  at  one  exhibition,  and 
then  won  first  prize  at  the  Maryland  State 
Fair  in  1881,  and  headed  the  herd  that  bore  oil' 
first  prize  the  same  year.  His  dam.  Miss 
Meilde,  won  four  first  prizes  in  Scotland,  and 
was  second  at  the  Highland  Society's  Show  at 
Dumfries.  She  has  also  won  four  first  prizes 
since  her  importation  to  this  country.  Braw 
Laddie  was  sired  by  the  celebrated  imported 
bull  Pride  of  the  Hills,  out  of  the  great  Bar- 
roe  ban  Maid,  a  winner  of  the  silver  challenge 
cup  at  Stirling,  open  to  all  Scotland,  and  also 
winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  Highland  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  iu  1870,  and  many  other  prizes. 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

The  purchase  and  transfer  of  the  Short-horn 
Herd-Book  from  the  late  publishers  to  the 
Short-horn  Association,  has  been  made  and 
completed,  The  sum  paid,  425,000,  is  quite  in¬ 
adequate  as  compared  with  the  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  which  Mr.  Allen  has  given  to  the  Short¬ 
horn  interest.  But  it  was  manifest  destiny 
that  this  change  should  occur.  No  single  indi- 
vidual  can  satisfy  everybody,  and  it  is  a  clear 
necessity  that  the  breeders  should  control  the 
registry  of  their  stock  themselves.  How  they 
may  succeed  in  doing  this  we  shall  see.  When, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  in  these  Notes  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  the  inevitableness  of  this 
change  and  how  it  could  not  long  be  resisted, 
some  unfavorable  criticism  was  evoked.  The 
result  which  I  showed  would  lie  sure  to  hap¬ 
pen  has  occurred,  and  my  prediction  has  been 
verified.  _ 

But  l  hazard  the  new  prediction  that  no  bed 
of  roses  awaits  the  new  managers  of  this  Hard 
Record.  If  thev  have  as  much  trouble  as  the 
managers  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Register 
have  had  in  their  history,  the  prospect  is  not 
all  lovely  and  serene  for  them.  But  associa¬ 
tions,  like  corporations,  have  no  souls,  aud 
where  blame  is  launched  against  an  association 
it  glances  from  one  to  another  individual,  like 
lightning  from  the  immovable  crags  of  a  great 
mountain,  and  sticks  to  and  hints  no  one;  aud 
an  association  may  dare  and  do  what  no  single 
individual  can  do  aud  survive. 


How  much  more  money  is  there  iu  a  horse 
than  a  steer?  Looking  over  market  reports  one 
may  see  that  a  fairly  good  working  horse  at 
five  years  old  will  sell  very  readily  for  171,  to 
20  cents  a  jxmud  live  weight;  while  a  carriage 
team  will  bring  from  50  cents  to  41  a  pound. 
The  hoof  thus  beats  the  horn  by  very  great 
odds,  aud,  moreover,  it  costs  no  more  to  bring 
it  to  maturity.  A  yearling  colt  of  ordinary 
kinds  is  ousily  sold  for  475,  which  is  twice  or 
thrice  the  value  of  a  yearling  steer,  yet  the 
former  costs  no  more  to  raise.  A  work  horse 
four  or  five  years  old  brings  4150  to  $175,  and 
good  teams  have  recently  brought,  in  Ken. 
tacky  all  the  way  from  41,250  to  $5,500. 
There  was  a  time  when  Vermont  horses  were 
in  request,  but  it  seems  that  the  “  Green  Moun¬ 
taineers”  have  neglected  their  opportunities  of 
late.  In  the  even  apportionment  of  the  live¬ 
stock  business,  horses,  clearly,  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  neglected. 

Here  is  nn  excellent  note  for  a  dairyman  or 
any  other  man  who  is  interested  in  cows. 
When  you  have  a  good  cow,  keep  it;  when  you 
see  a  good  cow,  buy  it;  when  you  have  a  poor 
cow,  sell  it.  This  is  warranted  to  lx>  as  effect¬ 
ive  aud  sure  a  way  of  getting  rich  us  any  of 
the  old  maxims  of  “  Poor  Richard.” 

The  noise  made  about  pleuro-pneumonia  is  a 
veritable  "fuss”  aud  a  force.  Here  Is  u  ease  in 
point:  A  few  miles  outside  of  New  York  city 
is  the  quarantine  station  for  cattle  alongside  of 
the  railroad,  at  a  place  called  Garfield.  Here 
imported  cattle  are  kept  9(1  days,  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  have  no  pleuro-pneumonia  about 
them;  they  are  then  sold,  at  the  station  1  Ixv 
lieve,  aud  thence  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
country.  Now  it  is  a  fact  which  I  can  persou- 
ally  vouch  for.  that  all  around  Garfield  there 
is  a  hot-bed  of  cattle  disease  and  scores  of  cows 
have  died,  whole  herds  having  been  destroyed 
quite  recently.  Every  air  of  hoav  en  is  a  blast 
of  death  or  may  be  to  the  cattle  supposed  to  be 
quarantined  ns  a  security  against  importing 
pestilence.  But  here  they  arc  iu  the  midst  of 
it.  and  any  curious  Jersey  fanner  who  wants 
to  set>  the  cattle,  may  just  as  likely  as  not  carry 
the  infection  into  the  station,  while  every  cattle 
train  passing  it  might  have  the  infectious  virus 
scattered  all  through  it. 

If  this  is  not  a  brilliant  example  of  “how  not 
to  do  it,”  I  would  like  to  huve  a  better  one.  It 
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is  no  use  disguising  the  truth.  I  have  not 
much  fear  of  a  serious  epizootic  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  because  I  believe  our  climate  is 
not  favorable  to  it  as  it  is  not  to  epizootic  aph¬ 
tha.  But.  I  do  like  to  sec  consistency,  and  if 
the  disease  is  really  to  be  dreaded  it  should  be 
destroyed  in  its  cradle,  and  its  cradle  should 
not  be  made  a  quarantine  ground  for  its  sup¬ 
pression. 

The  agricultural  interest  “docs  well  to  be 
angry”  and  the  live  stock  men  may  well  sit 
upon  their  haunches  and  howl.  All  their  re¬ 
monstrance,  petitions  and  demands  made  to 
Congress  have  l  teen  treated  with  neglectand  con¬ 
tempt  aud  their  industry,  upon  which  the  food 
of  the  world  depends,  is  threatened  if  not  en¬ 
dangered;  still  no  help  is  giveu.  But  w  hen  the 
whiskey  distillers,  whom  the  world  could  very 
well  spare,  ask  to  have  their  taxes  remitted  or 
extended,  or,  let  us  say  at  once,  abolished,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  foolishly 
and  recklessly  for  the  purpose  of  speculation, 
made  more  whiskey  than  they  can  possibly  sell 
for  several  years,  a  bill  is  brought  into  Con¬ 
gress  aud  actually  passes  the  Senate  without 
delay  to  relieve  these  people  from  their  j  ust 
taxes.  Aud  yet  i'ariueiN  constitute  fully  one- 
half  of  the  population,  while  the  whiskey  dis¬ 
tillers  are  abut  a  few  score ! 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  OF  HORSES  FOR 
GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 


On  farms  of  a  rich  soil,  or  even  of  moderate 
fertility,  I  should  say  of  English  horses  the 
Cleveland  Bay,  as  now  bred,  would  bo  one  of 
the  best  for  general  use  ou  the  farm  and  road, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  breed  and 
rear  for  sale.  They  are  from  10  to  10J^  hands 
high  and  sometimes  a  little  more,  and  weigh 
from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds.  This  gives  suf¬ 
ficient  size  for  a  pair  to  do  ordinary  plowing 
even  on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  aud  also  work  the 
farm  implements  of  increased  weight,  which 
are  now  Iteiug  manufactured  and  rapidly  in¬ 
troduced  as  more  efficient — such,  for  example, 
as  the  sulky  and  two-share  plow;  various  clod 
crushers  aud  pulverizing  harrows;  the  com¬ 
bined  reaper,  ruker  and  binder ;  horse  powers, 
thrashing  machines,  etc. 

The  choicest  Cleveland  Bays  have  a  fine, 
smart  action,  are  of  handsome  form  aud  very 
suitable  in  pairs  for  the  gentleman’s  carriage, 
or  single,  for  the  coupe.  They  are  of  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  shade  of  bay 
color,  with  black  mane,  tail  and  legs.  This, 
with  their  general  uniformity  of  size,  shape 
aud  gait,  makes  it  easy  to  match  them.  Tiius 
the  farmer  does  not  have  to  go  off  his  own 
premises  to  do  this,  which  lessens  his  expenses 
and  trouble  no  little  when  ho  wants  to  make 
up  a  handsome  match  for  sale  at  a  round 
price,  which  gentlemen  w  illingly  pay  for  such 
superior  horses.  They  are  sufficiently  strong 
at  two-and-a-haLf  to  three  years  old  to  put 
to  light,  work  on  the  farm,  which  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  five  or  six  veara  of  age, 
and  then  they  can  be  taken  to  cities  where  they 
are  sure  of  a  quick  sale  at  a  large  profit,  on  the 
cost  of  rearing. 

But  the  farmer  will  say  that  to  procure 
Cleveland  Bays  from  England  to  breed  to  at 
home  is  very  expensive,  and  that  lie  cannot 
afford  it — only  the  most  wealthy  among  them 
having  latterly  attempted  this  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  I  grant  his  premises  and  can  assure 
him  there  is  no  necessity  of  his  importing,  for 
he  has  the  material  now  at  home  in  tolerable 
abundance  to  make  horses  just  as  good  as  the 
Cleveland  Bay,  excepting  that  lie  could  not  in 
all  instances  produce  them  of  the  Cleveland 
beautiful  shade  of  color—  although  it.  may  often 
be  the  case.  Well,  it  will  lie  asked,  how  is 
it  done?  Why  simply  select  good-sized  mares 
of  the  best  constitution,  sliupo,  action  and 
temper  you  can  pick  up.  aud  cross  these  with 
a  stout  Thoroughbred  or  trotting  stallion  of 
large  size.  You  do  not  want  more  than  a  third 
or  fourth-rate  one  of  them  for  speed,  for  the 
slower  ones  are  as  stylish  aud  handsome,  aud 
just  a*  good  as,  and  perhajis  better  than,  faster 
ones  for  the  pur[ioses  of  getting  choice  offspring 
for  the  combined  purposes  of  the  farmer  and 
citizen.  Much  slower  stallions  can  be  had  at. 
a  moderate  price,  thus  enabling  the  single 
farmer  or  a  combination  of  them,  to  obtain 
them  for  their  breeding. 

And  now  for  the  encouragement  of  farmers 
in  this  attempt,  1  will  tell  them  that  till  the 
year  1850,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Bays  were  much  like  the  common  English 
dray  horse  of  the  present  day.  They  were 
of  large  size,  coarse  in  all  their  points,  and 
of  sluggish  action  that,  of  au  old  cow  rather 
than  of  a  smart  goer  as  at  present.  But  they 
were  strong,  healthy  and  long-lived.  Thus 
the  females  were  a  good  foundation  to  work 
upon,  and  for  the  improvement  of  their  future 
progeny  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened,  enter¬ 
prising  horsemen  of  the  Cleveland  District, 


iu  Yorkshire,  procured  stout,  pony-built 
Thorough  bred  and  also  what  is  called  high¬ 
bred  stallions  ft-s  a  l»ay  color  to  cross  on  their 
best  selected  mares;  and  the  female  offspring 
again  of  these,  with  other  stallions  of  the  same 
class  as  at  first.  In  this  way  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  cross  with  the  subsequent  produce 
make  up  the  powerful,  enduring  and  handsome 
improved  Cleveland  Bay  of  the  present  day. 

Spring  is  now  approaching  when  the  farmer 
must  look  out  for  a  stallion  to  breed  to  his 
mares.  Let  him  be  careful  as  to  his  selection, 
and  see  especially  that  it  is  a  sirnuil  one  in  all 
respects,  and  of  kind,  er en  temper.  As  to 
size,  he  must  choose  in  accordance  to  his  soil 
and  situation,  for  these  vary  greatly  in  our 
broad  country,  ami  each  one  should  judge 
what  is  best,  for  himself  individually  and  a 
future  sale  if  the  latter  also  is  his  intention. 


farm  (Cconcmu). 


FARM  CON  VENIEN  CIES. 


The  farm  conveniences  represented  at  Fig.  83 
I  have  found  very  convenient  and  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  Fig.  1  represents  the  top  of 
my  feeding-box  for  feeding  grain  or  meal.  Two 
pieces  like  those  shown  at  Fig.  3,  arc  secured 
inside  and  a  handle.  Fig.  2,  fits  in  the  slot  in 
in  Fig.3,  d  slides  back  to  allow'  room  to  use  the 
scoop,  Fig  .  8,  which  is  made  from  paid  of  an 
empty  14-pound  corned-beef  can;  it  makes  a 
good  scoop,  being  flat  on  the  bottom.  The 


Farm  Conveniences.— Fig.  83. 


sliding  handle  is  much  better  than  a  boil  to  the 
box.  At  Fig.  4  is  a  side  view  of  my  cut  hay 
aud  fodder  fork.  It  can  lx?  made  of  a  size,  to 
fit  the  strength  of  the  user.  Mine  has  teeth  of 
ash,  about  three  feet  long,  and  will  carry  about 
two  bushels  of  cut  hay.  For  shoving  the  cut  hay 
from  the  cutting-box  it  is  superior  to  any  other 
device  l  have  soon.  Fig.  5  shows  the  back  of 
the  fork,  and  Fig.  7  one  of  the  teeth.  Fig.  5 
shows  a  strip  screwed  on  the  teeth  to  strength¬ 
en  them  and  hold  the  cud  of  the  handle.  Fig. 
9  shows  my  spring  gate-latch,  which,  so  far,  no 
horse,  cow  or  pig  has  succeeded  in  opening. 
Fig.  10  is  a  piece  of  three  by  four-inch  scantling, 
with  a  one-inch  hole  bored  in  the  three-inch 
side  to  hold  the  spring— a  piece  of  coiled  brass 
w  ire.  At  the  end  of  the  Ixdt,  Fig.  11,  a  screw 
or  wooden  pin,  driven  in  the  bolt  just  inside 
tlu  stile  of  the  gate,  holds  all  secure.  The 
scantling  is  halved  out  and  nailed  between  aud 
on  two  of  the  gate  bars,  and  a  hole  is  bored  or 
mortised  through  the  stile  opposite  the  hole  in 
the  scantling.  It  has  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  gate-latch  1  have  ever  used,  and  my 
fodder  fork  has  paid  for  itself  over  aud  over 
in  one  Winter’s  use.  a.  l.  c. 


Barbed  Wire  as  a  Supplementary 
Fence, 

The  Rural,  ou  page  6.  tells  us  that  in  the 
West  the  railway  offices  are  inclined  to  give  up 
barbed  wire  fences  aud  resort  to  good  hedges. 
Wliat  is  wautod  to  secure  a  perfect  aud  re¬ 
liable  barrier  at  least  cost  or  future  trouble  is 
to  combine  the  two.  With  even  a  single  line 
of  wire,  barbed  or  not,  there  is  a  much  wider 


choice  of  eligible  hedge  plants,  for  the  wire 
effectually  prevents  the  larger  animals  from 
pushing  through  even  a  weak  line  of  slender 
and  ill-armed  sprouts,  while  any  shrub  that 
has  the  habit  of  renewing  itself  freely  from 
the  base  will  soon  become  so  thick  below  as  to 
stop  all  the  smaller  creatures.  Human  tres¬ 
passers  w'iil  go  a  good  way  round  rather  than 
undertake  to  cut  a  way  through  a  hedge 
thorny  in  itself  and  inclosing  in  its  heart  a  line 
of  barbs.  The  extreme  stiffness  and  thorniness 
of  the  Osage  Orange  and  the  Honey'  Locust  are 
not  necessary  when  a  wire  is  used,  and  there 
is  great  saving  of  annual  labor  of  trimming 
when  some  of  the  less  strong  but  more  naturally 
hedgy  plants  are  used,  such  as  the  Barberry, 
the  Frivet,  the  Buckthorn,  the  Sweet  Briar,  or 
the  Purple  Willow.  None  of  these  are  harmed 
by  cattle  or  insects;  they  are  entirely  hardy, 
quickly  grown  and  renewed  and  enduringly 
permanent.  Each  excels  the  others  in  some 
individual  point  of  merit.  w. 


Recipe  for  Salting  Meat. 

In  the  Rural  of  Jan.  13  is  a  recipe  for  salt¬ 
ing  beef  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  criticize. 
In  the  first  place  all  lean  meats  can  be  salted 
too  much.  If  beef  is  salted  too  much,  so  as  to 
require  freshening,  it  takes  awayT  so  much  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  meat.  The  least  salt  on 
beef  or  ham  or  any  lean  meat,  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  it,  the  better  it  tastes.  I  have  a  recipe  for 
corning  beef  and  hams  which  I  have  lists  1  for 
15  years,  and  like  it  first-rate.  To  every  100 
pounds  of  meat  take  eight  or  nine  pounds  of 
salt,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  or  two  quarts  of 
molasses,  and  two  or  four  ounces  of  saltpeter: 
put  the  mixture  in  a  kettle  with  water  enough 
to  dissolve  it  and  boil  it,  and  skim  it  if  any¬ 
thing  iises.  Pack  the  meat  iu  a  barrel,  weight 
it  down  and  cover  it  with  this  brine  when  cool. 
When  hot  weather  comes  you  may  theu 
have  to  scald  the  brine  and  put  in  a  little  more 
salt  aud  sugar.  E.  Clinton. 


OPINIONS  OF  CHARLES  DOWNING,  M.  P.  WILDER. 
J.  J.  THOMAS,  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  et  al. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


FROM  CHARLES  DOWNING. 

You  ask  what  is  now  my  opinion  respecting 
the  Kerffer  pear.  It  is  still  unchanged  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  as  1  saw  and  ate  it  from 
the  original  tree,  but  here  it  has  not  proved  as 
good,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  requires  a 
warmer  climate,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  eveu 
better  south  of  Philadelphia,  but  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  necessary  to  decide  fully. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FROM  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

The  Keiffer  Pear  tree  is  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive;  but  thus  far  the  fruit,  which  we  have 
seen  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  up  to  our  standard 
for  "good."  Iu  the  South  it  must  be  better  or 
else  it  has  been  over-appreciated. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

FROM  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

What  knowledge  I  have  of  the  Keiffer  pear 
is  derived  from  the  specimens  from  New  Jersey, 
from  Rochester,  and  from  trees  grown  on  my' 
grounds.  The  tree  is  a  remarkably  fine  and 
vigorous  grower,  and  great  bearer.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  so  subject  to  blight  as  most  other 
sorts,  but  I  find  it  uot  entirely  free.  A  very 
important  character  1  have  uot  named — the 
quality  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Specimens 
from  New  Jersey  were  simply'  “gixxl,”  with  a 
very  slightly  bitter  taste.  Those  grown  at 
Rochester  and  ou  my  grounds,  were  very  poor 
in  flavor,  with  the  bitter  taste  much  increased. 
The  fine  growth,  and  great  and  early'  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  Keiffer.  doubtless  led  its 
early  disseminators  to  hope  it  would  prove  of 
great  value.  It  may  be  a  good  market  sort, 
for  canning,  ote.,  but  I  think  if  good  enough 
for  the  table,  it  will  be  only  in  favorable  local¬ 
ities  and  under  special  treatment  for  ripening. 
But  we  must  uot  decide  any  point  hastily — 
years  are  required  to  establish  the  position 
of  any'  fruit. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FROM  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

I  have  hud  specimens  of  the  Keiffer  pear  the 
present  season,  that  were  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term  delicious.  1  have  had  others  that 
were  I  might  say  inexpressibly  poor.  But 
there  is  no  mystery  about  this.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  pear  that  is  not  poor  when  it  is  permit 
tod  to  overbear.  Side  by  side  with  a  Keiffer 
tree  I  have  growing,  is  a  Rutter  pear.  I  know 
of  no  pear  more  truly  desirable  than  this  when 
the  fruit  is  properly'  thinned.  With  me  it  has 
so  many  fruit  ou,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the 
branches  arc  like  “ropes  of  ouious.”  1  have 
had  branches  to  break  with  the  weight  of  fruit 
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before  they  were  fully  grown.  When  this  is 
the  case  nothing  can  be  less  gratifying  than 
the  Rutter  pear.  The  KeifTcr  is  of  this  class.  | 
It  is  an  enormous  bearer  sometimes  when  it 
happens  on  a  stock  which  checks  its  exuberant 
growth.  In  flavor  it  is  then  of  little  value. 
But  I  had  supposed  all  this  was  known  to  in¬ 
telligent  pear  growers.  When  a  variety  is 
once  produced  the  fruit  of  which  any  one  not 
an  idiot  can  safely  say  are  among  the  most  de-  | 
licious  he  ever  tasted,  and  another  hands 
him  some  of  the  same  kind  that  are  worthless, 
it  is  a  fail'  supposition  that  the  grower  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  poor  as  that  it  is  a  poor  variety. 
Germantown,  Pa. 

FROM  J.  B.  ROGERS. 

Probably  no  fruit  is  at  the  present  time  ex¬ 
citing  more  interest  in  New  Jersey  and  else¬ 
where  than  this  pear.  This  arises  on  account 
of  its  supposed  parentage — being  a  cross  of  the 
Chinese  Sand  pear  and  one  of  the  finest  cultiva¬ 
ted  varieties — and  of  the  value  of  the  fruit  in  a 
horticultural  view.  The  tree  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  dark  green,  glossy  leaves,  an  early 
and  prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size, 
roundish-oval,  narrowing  at  both  ends,  with 
the  largest  diameter  near  the  center.  Many 
are  diversified  in  shape,  owing  to  contraction 
from  the  base  or  stem  to  the  calyx  or  blow. 

In  color  those  grown  in  the  sun  are  orange 
yellow,  with  a  rosy  blush,  making  a  very 
showy  pear.  The  remainder  have  the  rosy 
blush,  and  are  from  a  russet  to  orange  yellow. 
Flesh  white,  coai'se.  Flavor,  variable.  The 
year  1882  was  one  in  which  pears  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  did  not  attain  full  perfeetiou,  which  fact 
may  to  a  certain  extent  have  u  bearing  on  the 
tests  given  below. 

While  attending  the  Burlington  County  Fair, 
October  18,  1  obtained  five  Keiffei-s  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parties — one  picked  before  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  small  in  size,  a  beauty  in  color,  a  deep 
orange  yellow  with  a  rosy  blush;  two  of 
large  size,  not  of  as  deep  color;  two  of  large 
size,  good  specimens.  The  first  I  tested  on 
October  25  in  the  presence  of  some  20  persons 
visiting  me.  The  pear  was  in  good  eating 
order,  somewhat  juicy,  flesh  white,  rather 
coarse,  flavor  partaking  of  that  of  the  Band 
pear.  Most  of  those  present  remarked  that  the 
flavor  was  somewhat  of  the  acid  of  a  quince, 
none  of  them  ever  having  eaten  the  Sand  pear. 
On  November  6 1  tested  one  of  the  second, 
having  given  the  other  away.  Flesh  white, 
more  juicy  than  the  one  of  October  25; 
coarseness  about  the  same ;  flavor  not  as  acid. 
On  November  18th  I  tested  one  of  the  third 
specimens,  the  other  being  given  away.  This 
was  best  of  all  I  have  eaten— flesh,  white,  some¬ 
what  coarse,  very  juicy;  not  an  unpleasant 
acid.  This  pear  had  begun  to  decay  at  the 
core.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  gave  the  two 
mentioned  above,  informed  me  that  they  were 
the  best  be  had  eaten,  the  one  from  the  second 
lot  being  the  best. 

On  January  10,  1888,  I  ate  of  several  that 
had  been  kept  in  a  fruit  house  at  a  temperature 
of  about  35  degrees.  They  were  placed  in  it 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  had  kept  re¬ 
markably  well.  These  were  all  coarse  and 
poor.  Others  eaten  at  the  same  time,  that  had 
been  kept  in  cellars,  were  better  as  regards 
flavor. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  eaten  of  the 
Keiffer,  the  flavor  is  the  best  at  or  alx>ut  the 
time  decay  commences  at  the  core.  The  flavor 
is  that  of  the  Sand  pear,  modified  in  acidity. 
The  Keiffer  has  several  very  strong  points  in 
its  favor,  and  as  to  its  flavor,  it  is  on  trial  and 
more  time  must  elapse  before  a  correct  ver¬ 
dict  can  be  had. 

Milburn.  N.  J. 

FROM  H.  A.  CHASE. 

If  we  both  live  until  another  Fall  I  will  send 
you  a  quantity  of  the  Keiffer  pear;  also  some 
of  it  canned.  Referring  to  Mr.  Satterthwaite 
whose  statements  1  indorse,  as  you  may  know, 
he  is  a  good  cultivator.  He  gave  his  trees 
plenty  of  manure  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
the  Keiffer  needs  every  time.  Properly  grown 
and  properly  ripened,  the  Kieffer  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  any  more  valuable  than  theDuchesse. 

It  would  have  been  better  in  my  opinion  if  the 
Keiffer  had  not  been  brought  out  with  quite 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  but  it  has  merit. 
The  more  it  is  known  the  better  it  will  lie  liked. 

In  my  little  orchard  on  the  Racoon  Mountains, 
above  the  Water  Gap,  I  have  about  150  trees 
of  Flemish  Beauty,  Doyenne  Boussock,  etc., 
just  come  into  bearing,  that  1  shall  top-graft 
with  Keiffer  the  coming  Spring. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Extracts  from  report  of  E.  Satterthwaite 
Chairman  of  fruit  Committee  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Horticultural  Association. 

“I  have  fruited  the  Keiffer  three  year's, 
and  last  year  had  more  than  100  bushels  of 
fruit.  I  had  trees  not  over  one-and-a-hulf  inch 
in  diameter  that  prod  need  over  a  bushel  of  fruit. 
Every  pear  was  of  uniform,  large  size  and  as 
perfect  in  shape  as  if  made  in  a  mold,  and  all 
ripened  of  a  rich,  golden-yellow  color,  quite  a 
number  with  a  beautiful  red  cheek- 
kept  for  weeks  after  coloring  and,  when  per' 


fectly  ripe  was  of  uniform  good  quality.  It 
is  always  a  splendid  fruit  for  cooking.  .  .  . 
“  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  by 
far  the  most  valuable  fruit,  to  me,  that  I  have 
ever  had.” 

THE  RURAL’S  REMARKS. 

Late  in  December  we  received  a  basket  of  the 
Keiffer  and  Beurre  d’  Anjou  pears  from  a  friend 
who  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  mentioned. 


They  had  been  kept  in  a  fruit  house  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  38  deg.,  and  were  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  It  would  appear  that 
they  might  be  kept  iu  this  way  for  two  months 
longer,  at  least,  without  decay.  The  Beurre  d’ 
Anjou  was  not  quite  ripe — the  Keiffer  perfectly 
so.  They  were  of  a  rich,  golden  yellow,  red¬ 
dish  on  one  side  with  occasional  patches  of 
russet.  Judged  at  that  time  and  from  those 
specimens,  they  possessed  little  of  the  pear 
flavor.  It  might  be  well  imitated  by  adding 
a  Little  acid  and  sugar  to  water.  There  was 
no  decided  or  agreeable  taste.  Its  flavor  was 
precisely  that  of  the  Sand  pear,  somewhat  in-  ; 
tensified.  A  sketch  of  the  Sand  pear,  its 
mother  parent,  is  given  at  Fig.  81. 


Dec.  29.  The  Beurre  d’  Anjou  pears  at  this 
date  readily  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb.  The  Keiffer  did  not. 

Jan.  7.  One  pear  had  become  somewhat 
mellow  and  slightly  decayed  in  a  few  small 
The  quality  of  this  pear  was  rather 
The  flesh  was  a  trifle  more  tender 


about  the  calyx.  The  flavor  was  something 
like  that  of  the  quince,  or  there  was  at  least 
an  unusual  flavor  or  want  of  flavor  for  a  j>ear, 
but  it  was  pronounced  “  eatable”  by  the  four 
persons  who  ouch  ate  one-quarter. 

Jan  IS.  The  last  jxvar  of  this  lot  was  eaten. 
There  were  black  spots  here  and  there  <m  the 
skin.  It  was  sound  inside — quite  juicy.  The 
quality  was  not  changed.  It  was  neither 
buttery,  melting  n<  >r  tender. 


Jan.  9.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers  brought  specimens 
to  tliis  office  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Collins  to  whom, 
by  the  way,  we  are  indebted  for  our  oue  tree 
at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds.  These 
pears  were  no  better  than  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking. 

Jan  31.  We  received  two  Keiffer  pears 
from  Pres.  W in.  R.  Ward,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  a  true  portrait  of  one  of  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  impression  at  Fig.  79.  The 
other  was  badly  decayed  at  the  core,  though 
sound  externally.  These,  though  rather  la rger 
than  those  of  wliicli  we  have  boon  speaking, 
were  in  quality  no  better. 

The  Keiffer  is  as  showy  as  any  pear  we 
have  ever  seen,  aud  it  may  well  be  said  that 


it  will  sell  in  the  market  at  a  very  high  price 
until  its  quality  becomes  well  known  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  Its  shape,  however,  is  so  distinctive 
and  peculiar  that  those  euting  it  once  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  pass  it  by  for  the  future. 

As  a  cooking  or  preserving  pear  we  should 
prefer  the  Keiffer  to  the  quince,  or  to  any  of 


the  well  known  cooking  pears  which  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  that  pmpose  alone,  as,  e.  g. ,  the  Ca¬ 
tiline,  an  outline  of  which  is  given  at  Fig.  82. 
While  the  Catiline  is  harder  and  the  flesh 
more  “  gritty”  than  that  of  a  Keiffer,  it  has 
less  flavor  and  i  i  tore  asfcringency.  The  Keiffer 
has  often  been  compared  with  the  Duehesse 
d’  Augouleuic;  hut  there  are  few  traits  in 
common.  The  Duehesse  is  comparatively 
sweet — never  acid.  It  is  never  hard  when 
fully  ripe  and  the  indurated  cells  (gritty 
grains)  of  the  flesh  are  far  less  numerous  and 
hard. 

The  Rural,  New-Yorkf.r  has  a  number  of 
excellent  friends  who  are  largely  interested 
in  the  Keiffer  Pear,  and  we  are  the  more  anx¬ 
ious  not  to  judge  of  its  quality  or  its  general 
value  hastily.  W e  have  therefore  taken  pains- 
to  place  l »ef  ore  our  readers  the  estimates  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  distinguished  pomological  friends, 
feeling  t  hat  Rura  l  readers  will  be  sale  in  draw  - 
ing  conclusions  from  their  statements.  Ourown 
opinion,  .judging  alone  from  the  sjieeimens  al¬ 
luded  to  above,  is  that  it  is  very  variable,  but 
that  at  its  best  the  Americas  Pomological 
Society  would  not  rate  it  above  “good,” 
while  the  average  Keiffer  pear  is  valueless  to 
eat  out  of  baud.  While,  therefore,  we  can¬ 
not  at  present  speak  a  good  word  as  to  its 
quality,  we  are  ready  to  urge  that  in  all 
other  respects  it  is  an  eminent  success. 


iiliscfUmuous. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  has  stated  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  Niagara  Grape.  He  says  it  is  a 
very  tine  kind  both  in  bunch  aud  beriy— color 
white  aud  flavor  very  sweet.  We  lan  e  never 
thought  so  well  of  the  quality  as  Mr.  Meehan 
does,  but  as  to  showiness  of  bunch  and  Iten-v 
productiveness  and  hardiness  of  vine,  taken 
all  together,  we  have  never  seen  its  equal. 
Unless  it  deteriorates,  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
coming  grape  for  the  millions . 

Mr.  A.  R.  Fuleer  of  Northern  New'  York, 
an  experienced  poultry  raiser,  tells  us  that  he 
is  greatly  amused  at  the  different  opinions  as 
to  which  is  the  best  fowl  expressed  iu  our 
poultry  notes.  He  finds  very  little  difference 
in  different  varieties  if  they  all  get  the  same 
care,  except,  of  course,  he  needs  a  very  hardy 
kind  to  endure  his  climate.  He  has  settled 
on  the  Games  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  l>oth  good 
layers,  good  mothers  and  both  first-class 
broilers  . . . 

Let  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Bornological  Society  to  t»e  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  next  September  be  ouo  ever  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  It  meets  but  once  iu  twm  years.  The 
w'ork  of  the  society  has  proven  of  the  greatest 
value  to  pomologiste  everywhere . 

A  writer  in  the  Homestead  has  had  a 
demonstration  of  the  influence  of  the  moon 
on  vegetation.  Two  years  ago,  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  some  Honey-Locust  trees,  and  be 
ing  told  by  a  neighbor  that  if  they  were 
girdled  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  dark 
of  the  moon  iu  May  they  would  die,  he  let  his 
neighbor  girdle  three  at  that  time,  aud 
he  girdled  the  others  a  week  later.  Result — 
the  first  lot  had  shed  their  leaves  aud  were 
all  rotten  and  fallen  down  within  nine  months: 
the  second  lot  died  within  the  year,  but  did 
not  fall.  There  are  several  difficulties  about 
believing  in  the  moou  doing  so  much  as  is  here 
attributed  to  her.  As  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  Summer,  so  one  event  does  not  make 
a  demonstration.  The  neighbor  appeal's  tit 
liave  had  the  sharpest  axe  or  strongest  arm, 
as  he  cut  deep  enough  to  allow  the  wind  to 
blow  the  trees  over;  for  we  can’t  suppose  that 
the  moou,  after  losing  all  her  own  trees, 
should  be  stretching  out  some  invisible  arm 
trong  enough  to  pull  down  trees  ou  the  earth. 
The  month  of  May  is  a  critical  time  iu  North¬ 
ern  tree-growth.  The  stem  is  surcharged 
with  crude  sap  which  soon  decomposes  as  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  if  the  leaves  do  not 
unfold  and  use  it.  Hence  rapid  decay  of  wood 
cut  then,  and  fatal  effects  from  pruning  at 
that  time.  But  a  week  may  make  a  great 
difference,  especially  it  the  weather  is  very 
wet,  or  very  warm,  or  loth,  or  neither,  anil 
one  tree  may  be  in  the  critical  stage  of  growth, 
while  another  adjoining,  may  have  jiassed  it. 


A  friend  writes  ns  that,  now  is  the  time  farm 
ers  are  think  ing  about  w  hat  .stallions  they  shall 
secure  the  services  of.  “Would  they  could  all 
use  such  a  one  us  *  Almo’  figured  in  the  Rural 
p.  89.  The  improvement  would  lie  worth 
millions  to  them  in  building  up  a  new  stock 
of  horses  for  the  farm,  as  well  as  for  city 

truck  work,  etc” . . . 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  the  great  Loudon 
seedsmen,  offer  “aesthetic  flowers.”  Among 
them  are  many  named  varieties  of  the  single 

dahlia . . . . 

Mr.  Libby,  the  agricultural  specialist  of 
Hirain  Sibley  &  Co.,  writes  us  that  the  new 
Rochester  Tomato  is  the  result  of  a  cross  bo 
tween  Lostcr’s  Perfected  and  the  Acme.  It  is. 
he  says,  the  largest  smooth  tomato  he  has  seeu 


The  fruit  q 


places. 

better. 


The  Keiffer  Pear— From  Nature— Fig.  79. 


i  The  flesh  is  remarkably  solid,  the  flavor  de¬ 
licious.  Its  skin  seems  quite  firm  and  tough, 
which,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  kept  ripe 
specimens  for  two  weeks  after  they  had  trav¬ 
eled  five  hundred  miles,  indicates  good  ship¬ 
ping  qualities.  The  originator  says  that  it 

shows  no  tendency  to  rot  on  the  vines . 

If  you  do  not  know  what  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  to  purchase,  we  offer  the  following  as 
among  the  best  of  250  kinds  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds :  Cumberland  Triumph, Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Sharpless,  Manchester.  Kentucky,  Miner’s 
Prolific.  Burr’s  New  Pine  (best  quality  for 
early  and  ripens  through  a  long  season)  aud 

Hart’s  Minnesota . 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  send  us  specimens  of 
their  new  Mayflower  Potato,  which  originated 
with  Mr.  E.  S.  Brownell,  by  crossing,  as  he 
claims,  the  Early  Snowflake  and  the  Peach- 
blow.  It  is  said  to  be  as  early  as  the  Early 
Rose,  of  better  quality  and  a  wonderful  keeper. 
The  specimens  received  are  of  medium  size, 
one  end  smaller  than  the  other.  The  eyes  are 
not  deep,  the  skin  of  a  light,  buff  color,  netted 
with  russet.  It.  Ls  offered  this  season  only  by 

the  pound  at  a  very  high  price . . 

Mr.  D.  Steck  writes  us  that  he  planted  In¬ 
dian  corn  seven  years  old,  every  kernel  of 
which  germinated.  It  was,  however,  three 
days  longer  iu  sprouting  than  new  seed  planted 

beside  it . . . . . 

We  have  received  a  box  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Peebles,  of  Prince  George  County,  Va..  con¬ 
taining  a  sample  of  the  new  Egyptian  Cotton 
taken  from  a  stalk  eight  feet  high;  seeds  of  the 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum;  twin  peanuts,  aud 
a  head  of  “Golden  Grains  Wheat,”  which 
bears  32  breasts,  the  finest  of  this  variety  we 

have  ever  seen . . . 

lx  mast,  years,  strawberry'  plants,  raspber¬ 
ries,  grape-vines  and  even  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  suffer  more  during  February, 
March  and  even  April  than  during  December 
or  January.  Violent  changes  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  wind  do  far  more  liana  than  a  low  tem¬ 
perature.  Attend,  then,  to  the  strawberry 
patch  now,  if  it  has  hitherto  been  neglected. 
We  are  trying  a  somewhat  new  method: 
at  least,  it  Ls  new  to  us.  The  small,  crooked 
twigs  from  apple  and  other  trees,  cun-ant 
bushes,  etc.,  wore  plant'd  over  the  patch  so  that 
they  touched  each  other.  Then  we  spread  a 
very  light  covering  of  strawy  manure  on  top 
of  these.  Protection  is  thus  afforded.  The 
plants  v  ill  have  air.  There  will  be  no  danger 
of  smothering  them.  We  have  pursued  the 

the  same  plan  as  to  grape-vines . . — 

1Mb.  W  ysor  says  that  the  Early  Shoe-Peg, 
which  we  shall  send  to  all  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  applied  for  our  present  Free  Seed 
Distribution,  is  as  hard  as  the  Northern 
White  Flint  and  will  mature  anywhere  in  the 
Cmted  States.  It  is  the  earliest  dent  com  he 
knows  of . . . . . 


a  good  turn,  induce  him  to  subscribe  for  the 

Rural  New-Yorker . 

The  Live-Stock  Journal  of  England  says 
that  although  probably  considerable  time  will 
elajjso  before  electricity  is  generally  applied  to 
plowing  land  and  driving  thrashing  machines, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  farm-houses  and 
buildings  should  not  be  lit  up  by  electricity, 
particularly'  in  the  New  England  States  of 
North  America,  where  water-power  for  driv¬ 
ing  a  dynamo  is  miming  to  waste  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  homesteads. . 

President  McCann  reports;  “  No  visible 
results  from  the  use  of  gas-lime.” . 


of  it.  They  sell  hogs  alive  in  the  Winter,  fruits?  Because  they  come  immediately  into 

and  in  the  Summer  buy  the  product  of  possibly  bearing,  bear  more  regularly  every  year,  the 

the  same  hogs,  after  the  shipper,  the  commis-  fruit  is  not  knotty,  woi-my,  mai-red  by  wind 

sion  man,  the  packer,  the  jobber  and  the  re>-  or  rot;  there  are  no  culls  to  speak  of,  and  the 

tailer  have  made  their  profits,  to  which  has  demand  at  superior  prices  seems  to  be  increas- 

boeii  added  the  cost  of  transportation  both  iUg  more  rapidly . . . . 

ways.  All  this  is  a  very  poor  business  policy  To  the  ladies  the  care  of  fruit  is  an  inviting 
certainly.  I  field  of  labor,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Green  Ls  glad  to 


FINALLY 


Blood  Red  Sweet. — Mr.  W.  F.  Brown 
has  never  found  an  early  variety  that  gave 
better  satisfaction.  Planted  the  first  week  in 


# tarfe  s»a 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  SALE 


OF  OVER 


Fifty  Jersey  Cattle 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS 


ijyu poli s,  is,' it 


Wednesday,  Feb.  28, 1883 


The  catalogue  will  contain  over  FIFTY  head  of  the 
very  best  and  most  uored  families  of  Jerseys  in  Aiuer 
lea,  or  elsewhere,  contributed  bv  the  following  well- 
known  breeders: 

S.  L.  HOOVER,  "  Eastwood,"  Oolcmbus,  n.,  will  of¬ 
fer  over  30  head  of  superior  animal*.  Among  the 
number  will  be  imp.  Buckkve  Lass  (103551,  the  dam 
of  Lass  Rex  i  13193)  recently  sold  for  stun  at  public 
sale;  also,  ■>  full  jisfer  ft.  Lots  fire  and  Asnlrante 
i92T2t.  one  of  the  grandest  young  Cow*  In  rue  U.  S.,  a 
l/rc/tf  price  irinm-r  In  calf  to  the  world's  greatest 
prim  Bulb  Cash  Boy  (2&W);  n  fine  lot  of  young  cows 
and  heifers  In  calf  to  Cash  Boyi'-JHSi,  Easter  l3oy  (3032), 
a  pure  Rox  bull,  Nlobe  Champion  (6002),  son  of  Cham 

{)lon  of  America  11567..  and  calves  of  both  sexes  sired 
tv  these  bulls. 

Mur.  B-  a.  HOOVER,  Urbana.  o„  will  sell  a  verv 
select  lot  of  exceedingly  choice  animals— notablv 
CUAMt'ioN  of  Indiana  UuiJt,  recently  at  the  head  o'f 
Gurrettson  Bro’s.  choice  herd,  he  Is  a  douttr^ravdson 
of  Champion  tif  tea  (l.jfiTi  wisd  gire  of  U  lb. 
(V)ie«,  his  dam  being  Silveret?  i  >5S2>.  rro-utf  Pi  lb.  5 
<■».,  chauiitlrm  of  Afg  be.-J  .laughter:  a  rare  chance  to 
secure  a  grand  Pansey  Albert  Bull.  Also  the  grand 
prim  Cow.  Cowslip  otf  Oiuo’sLA.ssj5i;v>y?t,a  qLCow. 
doe  In  March  to  Faster  Boy.  above  mentioned,  and  an 
elegant  lot  of  yearling  and  two-year-olds,  la  calf  to 
sons  of  Rex,  Ridley  i  .I36i.  a  GUderow  Regina  Bull  and 
a  Champion  of  Kansas  i  CEB),  grandson  of  Value  2d 
(IBM),  rerord  4!  Ih.  .< or  *c. 

COL.  EL'.  I..  POWELL.  URBAN  a.  0.,  will  sell  some 
very  line  young  cows  and  heifers  of  fashionable 
breeding,  both  registered  and  unregistered 
W.  P.  IJAMS.  TknsK  Hai  ti;,  Tnp.,  will  sell  about  5 
head  of  superb  animals  or  the  “Pansy-Albert"  blood, 
and  other  nor  ..1  families.  Among  the  number  ls  the 
grand  y..ung  i  ow.  Jersey  Witch  iv.«;lf  whose  dam  is 
Rarity  (592s).  bv  Albert  i  Mi,  the  dam  of  CoL  Russell's 
celebrated  Rarity  2d  (7731',  record  1;  lb.  2  oz.,  at  :: 
years  old,  and  the  superb  young  Bull,  Kino  of  the 
Fair  i.aXei,  son  of  LeBrocq's  Prize  known  as 

•■Snap’’ .AM),  on  the  Island,  dam  Fairy  Queen  of  St. 
Brelatles  (Tu  n.  This  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of  his 
famous  -dre. 

This  stock  is  pledged  to  absolute  sale.  Purchasers 
will  note  that  tills  stock  has  not  been  purchased  for 
speculation,  but  are  fair  representatives  of  the  above 
named  herds,  and  ls  l.y  far  the  best  lot  of  Jerseys 
ever  offered  In  the  West.  It  being  the  Intention  ‘to 
hold  an  Annual  Combination  Sale  at  Indianapolis, 
should  this  sale  be  appreciated. 

Catalogues  now  ready.  Address, 

S.  L.  HOOVER, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Col.  I..  P.  MUIR.  Auctioneer. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey cDa*“en 

sheep,  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  from  good  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  DA  vi  1 )  O  >  rli  , 

DEERPARK.  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Loring,  in  his  address  before  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Cane-growers’  Association  said 
that  the  fact  that  sugar  can  be  made  from  sor 
ghuni  has  been  proved.  That  it  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  made  Professors  Weber  and  Scoville  have 
demonstrated,  and  have  so  declared  with  their 
figures  before  them.  That  there  is  a  market 
for  the  product  no  man  doubts.  Whether  it  is 
a  universal  crop  or  not.  time  and  experience 
alone  can  prove.  When  ho  asked  Professor 
Weber,  “  What  are  the  obstacles  Professor 
Goessmann  found  in  Massachusetts  whn-h  ren¬ 
der  sorghum  sugar-making  there  impractica¬ 
ble  f”  his  reply  was:  “  Shortness  of  the  season, 
danger  of  early  frosts,  and  an  incomplete  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  eane.” 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


Two  of  them  First  Prize  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
ONE  FINE 


CLAY”  STALLION 


Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 


Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstake  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  Mares  and 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  .All  for  sate  cheap. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Largest  herd  in  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


The  Story  in  a  Nut-shell.— If  you  wish 
to  start  a  bod  of  asparagus  from  seed,  prepare 
a  light,  rich  soil,  early  iu  the  Spring;  soak  the 
seed  24  hours  in  warm  water,  then  sow  in  drills 
one  foot  apart.  Thin  the  plants  to  three  inches 
iu  the  row.  The  second  season  transplant  to  a 
permanent  bed,  prepared  with  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  After  the  second  season  manure  should 
be  uppliod  as  a  top-dressing.  An  application 
of  salt — two  q  narts  to  the  square  rod — will  be 
found  beneficial.  So  says  Waldo  F.  Brown  in 
his  catalogue. 

- »** 

A  Hint  to  Hou-Raiherh— One  thing  farm¬ 
ers  ought  to  do  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  now  done  is  the  slaughtering  of  their  hogs 
and  curing  the  product  at  homo. 


RECEIVED  IN  JANUARY.  A  LI.  COLOR 
GENTLE  AND  KIND.  REASONABLE  PRICES, 
terser  particular*  apply  to  i'KANl  ls  1 
Kr.  1.1  H,  Llve  ^iot'k  ! nit*orf #*i*  and  *x l»©rte 
I  7  and  1SJ  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  City. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


Catillac  Pear— Outline— From  Nature— Fig.  82. 

after  sprouting  85  per  cent,  will  grow;  the 
third  anil  second  times  97  per  cent,  will  grow.. 

Puck  says  that  when  a  man  persists  in  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  he  has  passed  through  college,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  he  has  uothing  else  to 
recommend  him . 

The  Live-Stock  Indicator  has  never  had  any 
doubt  that  25  cents  for  corn  at  gathering  time 
was  better  than  30  cents  obtained  for  the  same 

crop  iu  the  Spring . 

If  you  would  really  like  to  do  your  neighbor 


breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  \\  hite-Hall,  Kentucky. 


Bon  Silene.  He  has  never  seen  a  flower  that 
failed  to  come  striped.  HLs  note  is  in  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Monthly . 

Mr.  Meehan  deems  it  a  great  mistake  to 
chooee  the  Silver  Maple  and  poplars  for  street 
trees.  Iu  a  few  years  they  become  trouble¬ 
some  and  unsightly  . 

To  enjoy  the  strawberry  in  its  beauty,  fresh¬ 
ness  and  delicacy,  grow  it  yourself,  says  George 

S.  Wales  . 

W  hy  do  small  fruits  pay  better  than  large 


Road  cast 


The  Live-Stock  Indicator  reminds  its  read¬ 
ers  that  each  season,  as  harvest  time  approach¬ 
es,  there  Ls  demand  at  every  cross-road  store 
for  cured  meats,  and  aspeeially  bacon,  ns  it  is 
thought  to  “go  further,”  cost  considered,  than 
any  other,  and  vast  quantities  of  it  art'  sold, 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  men  who  raise  hogs  by 
the  hundred,  perhaps  in  the  same  neighbor- 
h  mxI,  are  more  frequently  buyers  than  sellers 


POPULAR  CART  MADE  for 
f  •'  business  or  pleasure.  LIGHT, 

V^NNSL  X  /  STRONG.  DURABLE.  Three 
\  /  /  ryy  styles,  weighing  from  55  to 
V  i  \  '  “J  1*'  pounds.  Prices  from  sjll 

~  .  '  to  S 1 00  Over  2,1X0  In  use. 

ami  ail  spveh.  iu  the  highest  praise  of  them.  Fully 
warrantee  iu  ©very  rospeet.  Send  for  Hi.  Clralogue 
and  Price. List.  SYRACUSE.  CART  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  X 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansan. 

Foiteau,  Scott  Co..  Jan.  29. — Wheat  is  uot 
looking  well,  owing  to  the  absence  of  snow,  and 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
ground.  The  weather  has  been  very  unpro- 
pitious  for  faira  work,  consequently  most  of 
the  farmers  are  making  but  little  headway  in 
their  preparation  for  another  crop.  The  good 
crops  last,  year  are  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  low  price  of  cotton.  Most  of  the  fann¬ 
ers  lieing  in  debt,  were  forced  to  sell  at  what¬ 
ever  price  they  could  get.  As  a  result,  many 
arc  still  in  debt  and  will  remain  in  debt  so  long 
as  they  make  cotton  the  main  crop.  Prices 
are:  Corn,  40  to  50  cents;  wheat,  $1;  pork,  7 
to  8  cents;  butter,  20  cents;  eggs,  10  cents; 
honey,  extracted,  WLcents;  comb,  15c.  h.  c.b. 

Kansas. 

Ellinwood,  Barton  Co.,  Jan.  23.— The  late 
cold  snap  has  been  a  severe  one  on  cattle  on 
the  range.  It  began  with  a  fine  rain — wind 
southeast — which  froze  as  it  fell  on  man  or 
beast  and  gave  a  coat  of  ice  to  everything. 
In  the  afternoon  the  wind  changed  to  uortli- 
west,  with  some  snow,  and  blew  fiercely  and 
the  weather  was  extremely  cold  by  night. 
The  thin  coat- of  ice  and  snow  on  the  ground 
must  have  protected  the  wheat  as  it  is  very 
backward.  The  dry  spell  of  last  Fall  retarded 
sowing  very  much  until  late.  Wheat,  00c. : 
rye,  40c.;  oats,  30c.;  coni,  30c.  to  31c.;  pota¬ 
toes.  §1.00;  apples,  §1.40  per  bushel;  prairie 
hay,  $3.00  .per  ton  j  millet.  S3. 50  to  §5. 00  per  ton; 
pork,  6}-^  cents.  j.  G.  S. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co..  Jan.  25. — Winter  has 
been  severe.  Not  as  much  snow  or  moisture 
as  usual.  Corn  has  been  freely  sold  at  40  cents. 
Farmers  will  reserve  a  year’s  supply  for  the 
farm  till  the  character  of  tbe  next,  crop  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  wiieat  is  in  a  dubious  condi¬ 
tion.  The  earlv-plautcd  will  doubtless  come 
out  best.  There  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  now, 
and  it.  is  freezing  in  the  shade  all  the  time. 
Land  has  risen  200  per  cent,  within  five  years, 
and  75  per  cent,  of  it  within  eight  months. 
Probably  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
owners  of  land  eight  years  ago  own  it  now. 
Our  fanners  have  more  intelligence,  wealth 
and  industry  than  those  of  eight  years  ago. 
Where  have  the  former  owners  gone;  you 
may  reasonably  ask.  Most  of  them  have  gone 
West  and  South,  and  many  have  come  into 
town  to  live  and  labor.  Tou  knowr  that  in 
Kansas  we  have  Prohibition.  Unfortunately 
for  everybody  the  few  is  violated,  and  openly 
in  some  places.  Some  of  us  don't  believe  the 
law  will  suppress  the  evil  of  intoxication,  but 
we  are  in  favor  of  carrying  it  out.  The  law 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  bitterness.  Our 
Legislators  seem  to  like  Prohibition  and  dis¬ 
like  it.  They  do  so  like  to  be  popular,  j.  b. 

Ohio. 

Dumontville,  Fairfield  Co.— We  had  a  No. 

1  crop  of  wheat  last  year;  but  coni  was  not 
more  than  halt  a  crop.  Owing  to  blight  pota¬ 
toes  were  not  over  one-third  of  a  crop.  The 
prospect  for  the  next  wheat  crop  is  poor.  m. 

Middletown,  Butler  Co.,  Jan.  31. — Winter 
wheat  in  this  county  is  looking  very  thin  and 
poor,  taken  on  an  average,  on  account  of  hard 
freezing,  a  good  deal  of  wind  and  no  snow 
worth  mentioning,  which  gives  us  a  prospect 
of  a  very  small  crop  unless  things  are  soon 
altered  very  materially  Corn  last  year  was 
only  a  moderate  yield,  ranging  from  40  to  60 
bushels  per  acre.  f.  ,r.  m. 

North  Bass,  Ottawa  Co.,  Jan.  39. — The 
cold  wave  that  has  prevailed  in  the  West  made 
its  approach  felt  here  on  the  20th,  the  mercury 
falling  steadily  until  it  reached  111  below  zero— 
the  coldest  weather  we  ha  ve  had  this  Winter- 
Grape-wood  is  thought  to  be  injured  some' 
what,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  determined. 
Last  Winter  was  mild  and  open;  the  Spring 
cold  and  backward,  and  the  grape  crop  nearly 
a  mouth  later  in  ripening  than  at  other  sea¬ 
sons;  but  the  Fall  was  exceedingly  pleasant, 
there  being  no  hard  frosts  until  the  latter  part 
of  November,  so  that  there  was  ample  time 
to  gather  the  crop  without  loss.  Many  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  are  grown  here,  but  the  Catawl  >a , 
Delaware  and  Concord  are  the  standards. 
Very  little  thinning  has  been  done  up  to  this 
date.  Land  is  w'Orth  $800  to  §1,000  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  islanders  are  going  to  take  Gree¬ 
ley's  advice  the  coming  Spring.  They  are  ‘  ‘going 
West”  to  grow  up  w  ith  the  country.  c.  c. 

Petiosyl  vntila. 

Winterburn.  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  29.— 
Crops,  generally  speaking,  were  good  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  everything  that  the  fanner  has  to  sell 
commands  a  good  price.  h.  f.  s. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Illinnit*. 

Galena,  Jo  Daviess  Co.— Got  eight  bushels 
of  the  White  Elephant  potatoes;  quality  good; 


but  on  our  clay  soil  they  will  not  compare  with 
some  other  sorts.  The  wrlieats  planted  in 
Spring  weii'  failures.  I  got  42  good  Gem 
squashes.  The  Cuthbert  Raspberry  is  flue. 
The  Rural  Dent  Corn  bore  one  good  ear  to  a 
stalk;  stalks  good  for  fuel.  Com  too  large  for 
this  place.  Nearly  all  the  Rural  Flint  Corn 
germinated  and  bore  one  good  car  to  a  stalk ; 
length  of  ears  averaged  13  inches:  tilled  out 
well,  but  we  do  not  raise  corn  for  its  branching 
aptitude  but  for  the  grain  it  ripens.  o.  L. 

Rossville,  Vermilion  Co.— I  planted  the 
seed  of  the  Rural  Flint  corn  in  boxes  in  the 
house  where  it  sprouted  well,  iu  spite  of  the 
cold,  backward  Spring.  1  was  “going  for”  the 
music  of  that  organ;  but  alas!  the  fates  were 
agaiust  me.  The  corn  was  planted  in  very 
rich  soil  and  stable-maunred  iu  the  hill,  but  it 
rained  nearly  all  Summer,  so  that  I  w  as  kept 
pretty  busy  digging  ditches  round  that  corn  to 
carry  off  the  excess  of  water.  As  a  reward  for 
my  untiring  vigilance  and  ceaseless  labor  I 
have  corn  enough  to  try  again.  Some  ears 
were  14  V  inches  long;  some  stalks  10  feet  high, 
and  there  was  no  end  of  suckers.  I  wouldn’t 
take  §5  for  the  White  Elephant  Potatoes  of 
which  I  got  nearly  four  bushels.  In  spite  of 
rain  tbe  Gem  Squash  matu red  a  lew  fruit,  h.  w. 

New  York. 

Dansville,  Livingston  Co. — The  White  Ele¬ 
phant  did  splendidly  last  season.  From  four 
quarts  of  “seed''  I  got  12  bushels  of  beautiful 
potatoes.  Although  oats  were  very  ]>oor  here¬ 
abouts  the  Rural  oats  did  finely.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  is  a  first-rate  fodder 
plant,  but  it  is  some  trouble  to  get  it  to  grow. 
Only  three  Lima  Beans  came  up;  one  died;  the 
other  tw  o  bore  well.  d.  l. 

Dansville,  Livingston  Co.— The  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn,  planted  May  27,  came  up 
finely,  grew  splendidly,  but  failed  to  ripen; 
must  tie  just  the  tiling  for  ensilage.  The  Per¬ 
fect  Gem  Squash  is  just  this— the  best  squash 
I  ever  raised.  L.  H, 


(llje  (On  nisi. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  ot  the  writer  to  insure  atlenUon.] 

CEREALS  AND  GRASSES  FOR  WET  LAND,  ETC. 

E.  A.  S.,  Burns,  N.  U— 1.  W Inch  are  the 
best  kinds  of  w  heat,  oats  and  barley  to  raise 
on  mucky  ground  lately  reclaimed  from  a 
swamp  inarsli  ?  Which  kinds  have  the  stillest 
straw  and  which  are  least  liable  to  rust;  Where 
can  the  best  sorts  be  had  and  also  the  Grange 
Potato?  2.  Where  can  1  get  Orchard  Grass 
seed.-1  3.  Would  Tall  Fescue  Grass  and  Fowd 
Meadow  Grass  thrive  where  the  ground  is  too 
wet  for  Timothy;  4.  What  kind  of  grass  is 
best  adapted  to  such  wet  laud ;  5.  Where  and 
at  what  price  can  a  good  book  on  grasses  be 
obtained;  (5.  Is  it  best  to  put  a  handful  of  ashes 
iu  the  potato  hill  or  on  top  of  it; 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  tell  which  is  the  best 
kind.  If  the  laud  is  now  well  drained,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  hardiuexs.  productiveness 
and  quality  as  to  wheats.  We  have  tried  Sil¬ 
ver  Chaff,  Swamp.  Shumaker.  Fultzo-Claw- 
sou  and  Fultz  on  such  lands.  They  all  did 
well — Fultzo-Cla wson  yielding  the  heaviest, 
Shumaker  next.  But  the  straw  of  Shumaker 
is  sometimes  a  little  weak.  The  oat  generally 
known  as  Australian  has  given  us  the  largest 
yield,  Mold's  Black  Tartarian  next.  But  this 
last  weighed  hut  28  pounds  fit  the  bushel.  Wo 
have  hau  little  experience  with  barley.  The 
Yellow  Rust-proof  Oat  is  not  liable  to  rust,  but 
the  straw  is  not  strong.  Probcstior  is,  all 
things  considered,  as  good  as  any  we  know-  of. 
One  or  another  of  the  catalogues  we  have  of 
late  noticed  contains  the  kinds  mentioned. 

2.  From  Hiram  Sibley,  A  Co.,  or  James  Vick, 
Rochester.  N.  V.  Either  of  these  firms  w-ill 
supply  all  sorts  of  grass  seed  in  any  desired 
quantity.  3,  They  may.  Trial  will  show; 
both  thrive  on  moist  soil;  it  will  depend  upon 
I  tow  wet  yours  is,  4,  For  wet  soils  there  are 
no  better  grasses  than  Red  Top  lAgrostjs  vul¬ 
garis)  and  Fowl  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  serotina). 
An  excellent,  addition  to  these  would  lie  Creep¬ 
ing  Bent  Grass  (Agrostis  stolonifera).  The  seeds 
(a  bushel  and  a  halt  per  acre  in  all)  should  be 
sown  early  in  Spring,  either  with  wheat,  or, 
better  still,  indejiendently.  5.  Fliuton  Grasses, 
$2.50,  and  Hand-Book  of  Grasses  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  America,  §1.50,  are  as  good  us  any  we 
have.  Both  can  fie  obtained  through  the  Am¬ 
erican  News  Co.,  N,  Y.  6.  Over  the  seed.  | 
slightly  covered  with  soil. 

THE  “  DRIVEN  WELL”  TROUBLE. 

S.  L.  F.,  Sidney  Plains,  N.  V. .  asks  us  to 
send  back  numbers  containing  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  “  Driven  Well”  controversy,  and 
inquires  wliat  is  the  last  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  courts. 

Ans.— Beginning  with  a  three-column  his¬ 
tory  of  the  “  Driven  Well"  invention,  in  the 
issue  of  Sept.  30,  1876,  the  Rural  has  ever 
since  given  information  about  every  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  the  litigation  concerning  the  mat¬ 


ter.  We  cannot  supply  the  numerous  issues 
in  which  this  information  was  given,  from 
time  to  time,  as  each  phase  came  before  the 
courts  and  the  public.  The  latest  nows  in  this 
connection  Was  given  in  the  Rural  of  Janu¬ 
ary  14.  iu  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  which 
had  given  judgment  in  favor  of  the  validity 
of  the  re-issue  of  Green’s  patent.  The  decision 
was  “handed  down”  on  Monday,  December 
25,  last:  and  was  referred  to  editorially  in  the 
R  ural  in  the  next  issue  on  the  following  Satur¬ 
day.  The  Court  was  evenly  divided,  four  judges 
being  iu  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  patent,  and 
four  against  it.  In  such  cases  the  rule 
is  that  the  opinion  of  the  lower  court  from  which 
the  appeal  had  been  made,  is  affirmed.  Judge 
Bradley  was  absent  from  the  trial.  Had  he 
been  present  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Court 
would  have  decided  against  the  validity  of  the 
patent,  for  it  is  inferred  front  the  torn*  of  his 
decisions  iu  other  cases,  that  lie  is  inclined  to 
look  with  small  favor  on  reissues  of  patents. 
Until  the  above  decision  is  reversed,  however, 
Green  and  his  agents  have  valid  grounds  for 
their  preposterous  claims  for  royalty. 

APPLYING  HEN-MANURE  AND  ASHES. 

G.  IF,  S’.,  Eureka  Mills,  Ark. — 1.  I  have  a 
barrel  of  unleached  wood-ashes  and  another  of 
hen-manure,  how  should  they  be  applied  on  a 
market  garden  which  has  already  received  a 
heavy  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure?  2.  On 
what  vegetables  would  they  produce  the  best 
results  ;  3.  Are  new  varieties  of  strawberries 
propagated  from  seed,  and  will  the  same  va¬ 
riety  be  produced  from  seed* 

Ans.  I.  If  the  ashes  are  mingled  with  the  lien- 
manure  before  the  mixture  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  crop,  they  will  set  free  the  valuable  am¬ 
monia  of  the  manure,  most  of  which  will  es¬ 
cape:  but  if  they  are  added  just  before  the 
mixture  is  used,  the  soil  will  retain  the  lilierated 
ammonia  until  it  is  taken  up  by  the  crop.  The 
best  way,  however,  would  be  to  apply  them 
separately.  The  ashes  might  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast  and  the  hen-manure  mixed  with  dry  earth 
or  fine  coal-ashes — about  four  parts  of  these 
to  one  of  manure.  Dry  swamp  muck,  where 
obtainable,  is  the  best  thing  with  which  to  mix 
hen-manure — tor  one  part  of  manure  four  parts 
by  weight  of  muck,  which  will  probably  be 
about  eight  parts  by  bulk.  Hen-manure  should 
not  be  drilled  in  with  seed,  as  there  is  danger 
that  it  will  “burn”  the  seed  unless  it  is  greatly 
diluted.  It  is  always  safest  to  have  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  between  the  manure  and  seed. 
2.  Upon  any  ;  it  does  not  matter.  3.  From 
seed.  The  seed  will  produce  different  varieties. 

REMEDIES  FOR  LICE  ON  STOCK. 

IF.  E.  H..  Rifhitt,  HI.  What  is  a  good 
remedy  for  lice  on  horses  and  cattle; 

Ans.— Melt  hog’s  lard  or  any  grease,  and  iu 
it  dissolve  salt  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  bulk  of  the  grease.  Take  as  much  of  the 
mixture  as  will  be  required  to  smear  an 
animal  all  over,  and  into  it  pour  kerosene  oil 
and  stir  the  whole  up.  Two  gills  of  kerosene 
would  be  enough  for  a  horse  or  cow  of  or¬ 
dinary  size.  Rubbed  well  in,  this  leaves  the 
skin  smooth  and  clean,  removing  the  scurf 
and  the  irritation  caused  by  parasites.  Wash¬ 
ing  the  infested  parts  of  the  animal  or,  better, 
the  whole  body,  with  strong  suds  of  carbolic 
soap  is  effectual.  Buy  the  carbolic  crystals  at 
a  drug  store  for  about  eight  cents  an  ounce. 
To  a  pound  of  common  bar  soap  put  into  a  pan 
of  water  aud  melted  down,  add  an  ounce  of 
crystals,  stirring  well,  and  from  the  mixture 
make  stuls.  Two  or  three  applications  of  any 
remedy  are  needed  as  the  nits  keep  on  hatch¬ 
ing.  The  stable  surroundings  and  harness  of 
the  infested  animals  should  also  be  attended  to, 
as  the  pests  often  find  a  resting  place  there  and 
thence  get  on  the  animals  after  they  have  been 
“  made  clean.” 

ARTICHOKES  FOR  HOGS. 

J.  S.,  Vinita,  Idaho  Ter,,  l  have  100  acres 
of  flat  black,  sandy  bottom  laud,  will  it  bo 
profitable  to  plant  it  all  to  artichokes  for 
raising  hogs;  How  should  they  bo  planted  ; 

Ans. — Artichokes  are  not  suitable  to  fatten 
hogs.  Tliev  are  no  better  than  raw  potatoes 
far  Imgs  to  feed  upon,  and  arc  only  adapted  to 
make  growth.  W e  do  not  think  it  would  lie 
profitable  to  plant  many  of  them.  A  few 
acres  would  do  very  well  for  the  hogs  to  root 
over  and  feed  upon,  with  core  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  feed  to  fatten  them  upon.  The  arti¬ 
chokes  may  be  planted  in  drills  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  same  as  potatoes,  and  when  grown  let 
the.  pigs  have  access  to  them.  The  Jerusalem 
is  the  most  productive  variety,  and  is  said  to 
yield  from  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  rows  should  lie  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart  and  the  tuliers,  cut  in  pieces,  should  lx' 
about  16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  New  York 
seedsmen  sell  them  at  §4  per  bushel. 

GROWING  MANUELS  AND  BEETS  FOR  STOCK. 

W,  It.  .S’.,  Beulah,  Fans.  —  How  should 
mangels  und  beets  be  grown  for  stock ? 

Ans. — To  produce  the  best  results  the  ground 
should  he  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and  a  good  stock 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  on  hand.  In 


the  Spring  spread  the  manure  over  the  plowed 
land,  and  then  cross-plow  and  harrow,  thus 
thoroughly  mixing  the  soil  and  manure.  Mark 
out  the  ground  in  furrows  two  feet  or  more 
apart,  and  before  the  soil  becomes  dry  sow  the 
seed  about  May  1.  and  cover  it  about  two 
inches  deep  with  a  hoe.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  some  Peruvian  Guano,  blood  manure,  re¬ 
sume  specially  prepared  fertilizer  to  scatter 
along  the  rows.  As  to  varieties.  Kin  ver’s  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  Mangel  and  Lane’s  Improved  Sugar 
Beet  are  perl  taps  the  beat.  We  should  advise 
you  to  grow  about  equal  quantities  of  each. 
Stock  like  a  variety.  Keep  the  ground  well 
cultivated  aud  do  not  allow  the  weeds  to  get  a 
start;  this  is  essential  to  a  good  crop  of  man¬ 
gels  or  beets. 

SUN-FLOWERS,  ETC. 

J.  E.  ft..  Villa  Frankie,  N.  C. — 1,  Where 
can  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  and 
Jersey  cattle  lie  obtained?  2,  Are  sunflowers  a 
profitable  crop  to  raise  for  poultry  or  market? 

Ans. — 1.  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  and  eggs  as 
well  as  Jersey  cattle,  all  “true  to  name,”  can  lie 
had  from  A.  P.  or  M.  P,  Rowe,  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  2.  Sunflowers,  whether  Heliauthusannnns, 
or  H.  multi llorus,  from  which  we  have  the 
doulile-flowercd  variety,  are  very  exhaustive 
of  potash,  the  constituent  in  which  most  soils 
are  deficient,  aud  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
would  soon  lender  fertile  soils  unproductive- 
for  this  reason  it  cannot  lie  raised  as  a  profit 
able  crop  for  poultry.  Now  that  Oscar  Wilde 
has  indignantly  shaken  the  dust  of  America 
from  his  No.  14  shoes,  and  put  the  width  of  the 
Atlantic  fe-tween  himself  and  t  his  unapprecia¬ 
tive  nation,  that  little  sesthetic  craze  for  sun¬ 
flowers  his  presence  here  created  among  would- 
be  fashionable  nincompoops,  has  died  a  very 
natural  death,  so  that  it  is  hardly  credible 
there  will  bo  a  profitable  market  for  sun¬ 
flowers  even  in  North  Carolina. 

APPLES  FOR  LONG  ISLAND. 

B.  B.  It.,  Grernlatrn ,  .V.  F.  —  What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  apples  for  home  and  market 
on  Long  Island  ? 

Ans. — The  following  are  the  best;  but  we 
should  like  to  know  of  an  orchard  on  Long 
Island  that  is  a  remunerative  property:  Bald¬ 
win,  Cooper's  Market.  Early  Harvest,  Spitzon- 
burg.  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Golden  Russet 
of  Western  New  York,  Gravenstem,  Hub- 
bardstou  Nonsuch,  Jefferls,  Jonathan,  King 
of  Tompkins  Co.,  Large  Yellow  Bough, 
Mother,  Northern  Spy,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Por¬ 
ter,  Red  Astrachau,  R.  I.  Greening,  Ribston 
Pippin.  Roxbury  Russet,  Tal  man’s  Sweet, 
Twenty-Ounce. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

N.  C.,  Uriskunij,  N.  F,  1.  What  is  the 
best  bush  liean ;  2,  Which  is  the  best  yellow 
coni?  3.  Which  is  the  best,  sort  of  pole  beans? 
4.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  core?  5, 
Which  is  the  best  for  potatoes,  and  should  it  lx* 
used  in  hills  or  drills?  6.  How  does  the  Rural 
plant  its  potatoes? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Navy  for  a  field  beau.  2.  If 
flint,  Waushakum  is  good.  The  common  yel¬ 
low  Canada  flint  is  also  early  and  yields  well; 
so  does  King  Philip  and  that  known  as  Eight- 
rowed  Yellow  Flint.  If  dent,  try  Pride  of 
the  North  or  Queen  of  the  Prairie  [closely 
alike),  lmt.li  of  which  are  early  and  prolific.  3. 
The  small  Lima.  4.  Nobody  can  answer.  Try 
fine  ground  bone  or  lieu  manure.  5.  Should 
advise  the  fertilizers  called  “  potato  fertilizers,” 
sold  by  all  fertilizer  films.  It  is  as  well  to 
cover  the  seed  pieces  lightly  with  soil  and  then 
strew  the  fertilizer  along  the  drills — or  if  in 
hills,  spread  a  tablespoon fnl  over  the  pieces. 
6.  We  prefer  to  plant  in  drills  one  piece  (two 
eyes),  a  foot  apart — the  drills  three  feet  apart. 
If  the  varities  have  low  tops,  like  Early  Ohio, 
2) .1  feet  apart  will  be  better,  though  this  width 
scarcely  admits  the  shovel  plow  or  cultivator. 
Tf  the  vines  grow  heavy,  the  drills  should  be 
3**4  feet  apart  in  field  culture.  If  the  land  is 
sandy  and  well  drained,  don't  hill  up;  if  clayey, 
it  is  probably  better  Pi  hill — unless  the  season 
should  prove  very  dry.  If  wo  wanted  to  get 
the  biggest  crop  we  should  use  for  seed  whole 
medium-sized  potatoes  and  then  confine  each 
to  one  or  two  stalks.  Next  to  this  we  would 
choose  two  strong  eyes,  us  above. 

C.  It..  Bel  Infant  a  lit  e,  O, — 1.  Can  I  raise 
sweet,  corn  between  strawberry  rows  four  feet 
apart,  without,  injuring  the  berries?  3.  Where 
can  Branching  Sorghum  seed  lie  obtain  in  1,  and 
at.  wlmt  price?  3.  Will  oiled  muslin  stretched 
on  a  frame  do  instead  of  glass  for  a  hot-bed? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  We  have  tried  that  plan.  3. 
From  Peter  lleudemm.  35  Cortlandt.  Street; 

J.  M.  Thorbura  &  Co..  15  John  Street,  and  B. 

K.  Bliss  &  Sous,  34  Barclay  Street,  Now  York, 
and  also  from  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ,  at  about  40  cents  a  pound,  post-paid, 
Two  poouds  will  suffice  for  an  acre.  3.  Yes. 

H.  M.  It.,  UW  Sprint/  ( 'reek,  I 'a. — 1.  Is  the 
Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  superior  to  the  old  sorts 
— La  Versaillaixe.  Cherry,  White  Grape,  etc. ; 
2.  Is  the  KeifTer  Pear  deserving  of  the  high 
recommendations  it  is  receiving? 

Ans. — 1.  Fay’s  Prolific  seems  to  be  more 
prolific  than  the  Cherry  Currant.  We  shall  lu 


mm 


able  to  report  next  Summer.  Our  specimen 
bore  very  well  last  season.  It  is  as  yet  to<  > 
early  to  judge  of  its  merits.  Unless  it  is  more 
prolific  than  the  Cherry  Currant  it  will  prov> 
no  great  acquisition,  for  in  other  respects  it  is 
nearly  like  it.  3.  For  the  truth  about  the  Keiffei 
Pear  see  page  115  of  this  issue. 

A  Lady  Funner,  no  address. — What  ails 
my  Brahma  chickens?  They  don't  sfteni  ea.gei 
for  food;  their  crops  stick  out  and  feel  soft  and 
doughy,  and  the  birds  appear  over-fed.  Their 
droppings  are  white  and  mucous;  and  the 
chicks  throw  up  the  same  kind  of  matter. 

A  ns. — This  derangement,  is  often  caused  by 
food  slightly  musty.  An  effective  remedy  in 
a  friend’s  poultry-yard  in  which  the  ailment 
was  fatal,  was  the  following; — Dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  alum  in  a  pail  of  water  and  give  the 
fowls  no  other  drink.  Those  badly  affected 
may  die;  but  the  others  are  very  likely  to  re¬ 
cover.  The  alum  water  should  lie  given  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  be  fresh  every  day. 

•S'.  &  Cockrell.  Jr.,  Jefferson,  Ark. — -Which 
is  the  best  stock  book  for  a  farmer? 

A  ns. — If  for  veterinary  purpose's,  Law’s 
Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  $8.  If  for  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  stock,  the  Illustrated 
Stock  Doctor  and  Live  Stock  Encyclopedia • 
price  $4.75  in  cloth  ami  $5.75  in  leather.  There 
is  no  single  work  that  gives  anything  like  full 
information  concerning  farm  stock,  although 
there  are  several  good  works  on  each  class  of 
d  >ruestic  animals.  Either  of  the  above  can  be 
obtained  through  the  American  News  Compa¬ 
ny,  lids  city,  or  the  nearest  book-store. 

./.  Hnntinuton  C<>..  Pa. — 1.  How  should 
whale  oil  and  whale  oil  soft  soap  be  diluted  for 
application  as  a  remedy  for  borers  on  young 
trees?  g,  How  should  soda  be  applied  to  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  etc? 

Ans. — t.  Whale  oil  will  not  mix  with  soft 
soap  so  as  to  lie  safe  to  apply  to  trees.  Whale 
all  soap,  to  he  had  very  cheap  of  all  seed  aud 
agricultural  stores,  can  be  thiuued  with  hot 
water  so  as  to  he  ahont  like  thin  soft  soap,  aud 
then  rubbed  upon  the  trees  with  a  swab.  3. 
Soda  is  of  nn  special  value  as  a  fertilizer  on 
any  crop. 

./.  T.  S.,  Fountain  Green,  111. — What  sort 
of  oats  are  Pringle’s  American  Triumph? 
Would  they  be  likely  to  thrive  in  this  locality? 

Ans.— We  have  seen  them  in  the  straw. 
The  oat  is  white,  the  st  raw  tall  and  strong. 
What  they  will  do  for  you  can  only  be  known 
by  a  trial.  We  shall  t  ry  a  small  quantity  this 
Spring.  Try  a  small  lot;  it,  is  always  best  to  try 
a  new  variety  of  grain  in  a  small  way  at  first. 

./.  L.,  Tunya  nore,  Kails. — How  can  I  raise 
Red  Cedar  trees  from  seed  ? 

Ans. — Bury  the  seed,  or  berries,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sand,  in  the  earth  and  allow 
them  to  remain  a  year.  The  seed,  if  sown  when 
ripe,  will  seldom  vegetate  until  the  second 
year;  but  if  planted  after  being  buried  fora 
year,  most  of  them  will  grow.  The  young 
plants  require  protection  from  a  hot  sun. 

W,  F.  .1..  Castorland,  N.  I’.— Is  the  Russian 
Mulberry  hardy  as  far  north  as  Lewis  and 
Jefferson  Counties,  N.  V.,  and  in  what  kind  of 
soil  does  it  succeed,  best? 

Ans. — It  is  reported  to  be  hardy  so  far 
north.  Wo  have  two  trees  at  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds.  They  are  now  about  five 
feet  high.  They  kill  back  about  a  foot;  but 
older  trees  ore  no  doubt  hardier  It  matters 
very  little.  It,  will  grow  in  any  soil — whether 
sand  or  clay — if  not  too  poor. 

Zi.  C.,  East  Rochester,  N.  //. — What  is  the 
proper  time  for  pruning  apple  trees? 

Ans. — Early  spring. 

Zi.  .S’.  7’..  Queens  Co,,  Z.,  N.  1*. —  We  re¬ 
ceive  hundreds  of  letters  not  registered  in¬ 
closing  $3.00  or  $2.0#,  including  seeds,  the  two 
dollars  in  bills,  the  six  cents  in  stamps.  We 
have  never  known  one  to  lie  lost  in  the  mails, 
as  we  remember.  Wo  have  often  sent  such 
small  amounts  in  this  way,  and  much  prefer 
to  take  whatever  risk  there  may  be  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  to  register  letters. 
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Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 
for  1883, 


Will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate.  II  i 
full  in  ail  the  really  good  anil  beautiful  plants.  New 
Crotons,  NewPclargonltims,  New  Roses,  etc.,  with  a 
rich  collection  •  if  fine  foliagoand  other  green-honse 
and  hot-house  plants,  wall  crown  and  at  tow  rates. 
Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others  10c.  or  a  plain 
copy  free. 

New  Single  Dahlias.  Plants  and  seeds  from  the 
finest  collection  in  England. 

Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Hoses,  Fruit.  Trees.  Orchids, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  Cl. 
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JEEDS  OF  WORM-PROOF  CABBAGE,  25  CENTS 
5  per  package.  (J.E- BEDFORD. 

Paris  Station,  Ont. 


All  the  U'st  old  and  new  varieties,  at  reasonatde 
rates;  Hansell  Raspberry.  Fay’s  Currant,  Asparagus 
Roots  and  Seed.  Price  List  free.  Address 
JOEL  HORNER  A  SON.  Meklhantviu,e,  N.  J. 


PochM,  1 


I?  At»3  of  tlio  .move1  Novelties  sejil  free  by  Xalt  on  receipt  of  price,  cr  ONE  PACKET  of 
t;  1C  It  of  Itav  COl.I.F.criON  OF  "J2  NEU  AND  SCARCE  VEGETABLES,"  RAILED 
FOR  St. 50.  For  niher  New  ;  ."1  fine  VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  aud  1'KIITS,  sec  our  Catalogue 
of  ••  /.Vl.aVTFUM',  FOR  THE  GARDEN,"  seat  free  on  application.  When  possible  please 
make  remittances  n-oni  ttit-i  advertisement,  by  Post  Office  Ordct,  or  ^cgistercU  tetter, 
althauKli  small  amount*  way  be  sent  to  postage  stamps. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  &.  37  Cortlandt  St,  N.  Y. 


m ’  IF  YOU  LOVE 


SOur  new  Potato,  O.  K.  Mammoth  1'n‘lifc.  is  hv  fur  the  most  productive  Potat  • 
now  in  existence,  ami  will  rival  til e  fatnov*  Mammoth  I'm r!  t hat  we  Intro- 
■  dttcctl  four  years  ago,  nnd  1  otter  than  which  there  never  was.  as  thousands  who 
Fame  es  get  this  potato  and  see  what  profitable  crops  you  ran  raise. 
iere  Is  not  att  extraordinary  yield  for  1  >  K.  Mammotlt  Prollfie.  They  will  be  In  c/n 
t  ns  ktiown.  The  se  who  get  them  first  can  make  ntoneiy  by  supplying  their  nel:  h- 
j.  pounds.  $3;  I, pounds,  by  mail,  prepaid.  By  freight  or  >  \pre-..  half  peek, 

tel  all-  per  bushel,  fiSn.hO.  We  have  something  ejtrn  In  the  way  of  SEED  CORN. _ _ 

CmBIMTED  EARLY  YELLOW  BEST  ..-.T&Sl,. 

■re  than  ntivnthrr  variety!  F0  to  70  t  arsvvill  shell  a  bushel.  Weelve  a  single  report 
received.  J.  J.  Se'ltatihllTi,  ItlutTP  11,  O..  write.-;  “i  planted  the  corn,  "tie  grain  nt  a 
id  1. 1  stalks;  vp-Id,  |wn  t»it-bush,l  sacks  full  and  hnlf  bushel  of  car^;  averaged  one 
;  ft)  eif  On  best  nrs  ltlllile  at  wt-bu-hc)  «ac|t  foil,  ft  •>  . ..  ■•rr.  .  fi'tv.  I  will 

Send  for  it.  Price, 


Potatoes  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List  of  the  “  .Iordan's 
Prolific"  Potatoes,  nttd  “Big  Bob."  "Nigh  s  Superb," 
and  "Wilson's  All.anv" Strawberry  Plants,  to 

J.  K.  KRUSCHKE.  Sidney,  Ohio. 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


By  thr  Originator  at  II evinced  Pri-e*  for  Spring 
of®.  Buy  at  the  Kocxtain  Hfad  and  get  the  i-t  tcs; 
averages  twice  **  large  asrhe  SViUon  and  yields  fully 
double  the  number  of  quarts  per  acre;  Isanexrei 
lent  shipper,  very  AtTRACTlVE  In  appearance,  of  by 
celt  ent  flavor,  ana  retains  Us  color  and  flavor  U>  a 
remarkable  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars 
free  at  an  early  date. 

J.  BATTEY,  Maacnester,  N.  J. 


is  the  corn  for  you. 
post-paid;  by  freight  or  ejepress,  onenuar 
Si;  per  bag  of  ’  bushels.  A  A|||| 
our  catalogue  of  m  ry-  I  ■  I  |  LJ  BU 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  CROP  BY  PLANTING  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  SEED  OF  THE  BEST 


VARIETIES 


THE  I  M  PROVE  I*  LE  AMINO,  nur  . 

xirui'n  nf  thiA  VHrtrly  ix  '.Bo  t  ;irlli  *«i  v«!lnw  Di'nt  *Drt* 

in  cult i\ hi i»iu ,  rijHMtitii:  In  K’34  tlmu  HO  dai  ■*  from 
aiirjmaiiitUMlI  iHhi’P  Vhrl-llfn  ui  r.ul  •  n  yir.v.ZMt  *i  r  <  aa 
f  riiw ,«  n»lnr,  nnil  miatl  r«'l  VivtiliNl  thf  «»tl.*do 

{  >Lxlks  Aruw  l«>  imiliutu  '■>  t^Fit,  did  l  »!»»•  •  fiph iur.it  iwn  SNH^i 

»f  drtil,.  ;  iiMiOUJICiyI  tiv  l’.I  W  Ii- t  (|U  *  •  ’  *  v>  Vv  fi  ll  lltc  UKST  III  t?ul 
.r-  vpr  -  huk:-.  iiioluili- 1.  IVi-li  ».»<*..  Hti-hi  !  Al».r>0.  Him 

MMHTU  PflDM  <‘ur  Dt  n-k  ofthMorlrhrated 

_  _  I VI  I VI  w  I  ll  liUllII  but  hern  iniprt)S<  1  ixach  uar  ?•♦.* 

Jic>t  lot Ul**ll  Dil  i  t  -.tr  l-'Y.  can  li>  111  thf  I0u.«t  |»f  i'»  >•  StM  <.  Il  •  ii  nl, 

very  aj cr.  icrbln  truM  y  iow.  <aa!i>  iurr^,  f^odiielt)^  r»  v«re 

Uiiatul  lititf  Wu- '  ;^t.  10  iiu»ticl*  ifl  *. 

u  it  nml  rtuat  i»r#»)nc4ir*  White  rtuld  a  ti.  Firnicm'  Fvvtriic* 

•!  tu  1 1  r til  IximJ.  K  wh  Oiihirt  *.vtl‘i)  &0c».  Ru-  I  ^Ti.oO,  I’ri4 

AL  Y  F  1.1,0 W  1  AN  VOAAVHITK  K1  I  \T,  Hl.t  >T’S 
1  oooei:  si  I*  \  i«, ;«’  I  .on  I^rk'Cf*.  M  ••  ur»*  llcuilqnurti‘i« 

BELGIAN  OATS- 

»  b«*noN  to  tlic*  wro.  •  lb.  lOc..  R 

II)  iM.Mh.i-  ^15.  KrS8!A\  WHITE  OAT  S,  \ik*..rous,  pro* 

....'pall  Rush.]  t»l.2o,  5  Bn*  1  !-.  ^..40.  ID  Bttsb'N  *10. 
i'KOHs'l'Kl It.M'lt PKI*E,  EXCELS lOK. CA  N  \1>1  \N, 

tot  lilMi.hrl.ai  I  irrr  *1  Otl  r<T  bit- •-'t.  ORDKKNIMY.  R)-lair 
it. I  L'.rntfn,  Fu!A  anti  Ft.  art  Sfi’t1  ■  f  f 

l  DA  KKKD  D  \KEIIDI  SE. 
i,  rrti  I  1  I  »  \1  VICR  i:t  M  ill  I  f 


plattUn 


arid  ftnr  ipiniity  ;  i  xrs  lAfuo  ltd  bond  .ira",  Inrg"  rr»ln  r 
n  tUiuiit  ext  m  .-i»l»lva« i-ji i  1  «t!  I>u«hi'l"  In  Mu  ucre 
cats,  leisk.  xml  xli«U.  ttji ,tt v .  welt  ailaplcil  !*•  till  kid.  • 
tlvatlon.  q  It  lift,  hv  mail  Mf-Il  uni,  AOc.l  by  fr.'lk'h ' 

-  t.iuhetsi ♦!..'»<•,  pucctcd  r-  — 

to  ituaiuia *ieo.  UTiCd  I  E.n  L 

careful  aud  .klittiit  arl.arttint  i»l  itu*  large.!, 
th"  p.1'!  .Mann,  •  r  I  lilt  l.trallrls  to  Mil*  arse.  1  t 
rod'll  r  than  any  utltcr  vvietv .  quart  i^otpni,  4«t 
M  VMMOTII  \l  III  I  K  srRI'Ul>K  — t-- "•  *•"' 
The  best  gutd'-n  built,  ixrly,  prmluniU  -  amt  .m! 

Ct  busheb  i  if  I.. 'VO.  .•  bit. lu  is  an, I  over  tier  liu.b 

PUULIFTc,  S1A M MOTH  KNsIL  VGK  .m 
lor  utnl  make  I  In'  "rici’lluil  nnd  Imprui  ••- 
men  I  of  Kl  BY!  ‘•KEIl"  a  M'M'ULTVj _ 

often  weighing  IT.  11.*.  |o  the  tiu*hel.  and  THdlng 
po.t  paid  ;  Rush  I  £  1 .74.  i  bu.ln  Is  — 

iluetive  and  band  .ntne  1  lb.  I  Op. .  3  ilia.  *  I . 

h  iiiti;  \v  \'1iim;ton.  chai.i.enbb 
Miii.ii’s  en ,\<i u i  k n.  i  ii  • 

i 


Will  be  moiled  frju.  to  ail  applicjiafc.  and  to  cui; 
toiuersof  last  year  without  r.rdenug  it.  It  contains 
about  17o  r»*rea.  6w  illustrations,  r rices,  accurate 
descriptions  And  vriinabk.  dirwt’ons  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


BIG  BOB  and  NIGH‘S  SUPERB 


"  Are  the  BIGGEST  and  BEST  .strawberries  yet  intro¬ 
duced  ”  For  Descriptive  Circular,  lowest  ju  ices,  and 
best  stock,  address  proprietor,  J.  W,  NIGH,  Piqna,  u. 


miBEI  CHOICE  novelties  piinr 

EJ A  SPECIALTY!  rUllC 

BSE E D J I  ^ 0 0 0,00 0 ts.  PLANTS 

wm  I  L3  .  ■  ..  1,  ,gii,-  i .  c\:ig-.-i-r:itid  .  D  .r.  . . 

™ I  j  latesj.andj  on  w  ill  llud  that  n  (U  C  n  fl  I  I  A  D  vS  I  will  buj  its  full valnc.  Do 
you  ask  anyiuorc?  SlUc  ivIutv  mix  *  ■  1 1  i  -.  mi  ’ti  -  •"  H.1 .  lrJ~  u  *  L  H  .  Ill  ■  CCDDIO  lc 

DUTCHESS  NURSERY  &  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT  i",,,h'iZf:P1.J,T’vRv' 


For  Home  Gardens.  Our  Jr. 
LPSTRATKOGaanKN  Mam  .vi  ;s 
a  ts-*nlifiil  book  ii""  .  •  »  M«a, 
s.-iul  for  it  ;irxl  eMiiuiii.'  our 
'.  'i.vs  And  r*  Mum  .-L  MAR¬ 
KET  GARDENERS  write 
^  4.  at  once  for  onr  wholesale 
^^prlcu-llst,  Sint  FREE 

j.  it.  nao  1  d  i 

liOcKIUK  1*.  1 1  1 


UAklCCI  I  VlH*  n«‘Mi  Rem&rfc- 
nAllOLLL  able  Raspberry  ever 
roslurnl.  Send  for  full  account 
1  '4  1  Nnuldul  dm>mi>  g  il.  The 
tit  rs!  UoOk  iU  V.  -v.  of 


Commi'nii'a thins  Ki:ckiv  1:1  >  for  tiik  week  Ending 
Saturday,  February  1'. 

J.  K.  D.-H,  S.-CLW.  U.  -H.— H.  H.-W.  H.  P.-W. 
II.  C.— W.  W.  C.  Jr  — S.  T.  M.,  thanks— W.  H.  M.— M.  A. 
TL  C'.  D.  C.— Amateur— T.  It.  M.— K.  S.,  thanks.  Short 
notes  on  domestic  economy  always  prized — K.  C.  IT,— 
W.  M.  L.-W.  K.  J.  J.  V.  D.  P.-B.  A.  C.-S.  D.  S.  M. 
M.  K.  K.  LJ  Id  F  A.  G  A.  I.  ll.S.  R.-A.B. 
A.-F.  I>.  C.— J.  B.  L.— P.  K.-Oot.  J.  A.  B.-J.  M.-T.  H.— 
O.  B.  D.— A.  B.  T„  glad  to  hear  from  you— A.  B.  T.— A. 
T.C.-L.W.  F  W  W  .  W  S.  W.  C.  11.  S.  -  K.  K.  F. 

M.  w.  I  .  Id.  W.  s.  1;.  :  .  T.  VN  .  '  a  S.'c.  K.  a  K. 
t.  11  ii  .1.  B.  .1  n  w  ,  we  d"  ’"‘i  nil  seeds  or 
plants  G.  W.  -J.  T.S.--J.  D.  K.,  wo  are  afraid  we  have 
more  commuulcatlous  regarding  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  than  wo  can  publish— T.  A.  E.— G.  B.  L.—  R.  K. 

A.  (’.  S.  C.  A.  It.  Il.-A.  M.  U.  W.  R.  TV.  H.  M.  It.- 
T.  H.  IT.-E.  &  M.  E.P.,  thanks  to  you— F.  D.  C.-W- 
H.  U.  L.  F.-A.  J.  P.-P.  S.  C.-0.  K.-M,  C.  H.-S.  1,.- 
C.  is.  p.  D.  W.  S„  thanks  for  tomato  seeds— B.  G.  S.— 
M.  H.-L.  M.  H„  thanks-K.  S.  P.-l>.  D.  C.— T.  L.-R. 
s.  ( we  are  now  sending  out  the  seeds  as  fast  as  we 
can  -K  B.  P.-K.SS.  K.  -S.  .1.  Y.  N.,  have  forwarded 
your  letter  -H.  II.  J.  Y.  \V.  11.  R.  S.  H.  P.,  many 
th&nto  W.  B.  JT.  T.  11.  11.  D.  it  u  P.  W.  P.  D. 
u  .  s  Bob  White  1.  ii.  a.  k.  k.  \v.  H.  i’.  r  1..  C, 

B. ,  thanks  J.  U.  D.— A.  F.  It.  A.  F.  B.  .!.  W.  A.  M.  M. 
M  It.  K.  A.  D.  S.  O.  R.  B.  J.  l\  R,,  wo  have  more 
articles  about  agricultural  colleges  than  we  can  use 
In  a  year-  A.  B.  S.  S.-C.  It.  LL—  J.  M.  W.  H.  O.  A.  F. 


f  ,,‘i- iwut 

xlsu  *  sui  •  *-■  r  sleek  of  K-ulc 
■Xvfa  tn— s.  Li>veti'» Small F rulta 
*  ~  .y.AJt  «. ;  are  I  be  ts-v  Catalogs*'.  hrtUianl- 

lv  ilbistrer-l  loolor*.!  |ilxlrsl.  tell- 
l"s  how  n  eel  iu'1  v -  •  tbtnv, 
uimJL. honest  dracription).  (Air  prices, 
ree.  The-  nr.K  beautiful  and  u>ebi<  fruit  Oatalugua  ever 
mblishot.  J.  T.  LOVETT.  Little  Silver,  N.  J.. 
’ntroiiucer  of  thif  kSert  Stupbirry  A  JkanckMJer  Strawberry. 


.  Motts  Corners,  .V.  i.  "I  t  an  get  seed  in  my  own  neighbor 
er  yoiii'H  at  double  Hie  price.” — JIT.  I’.  H'atts.  I’rrrr K  Ohio* 
.  seed  from  which  »e  can  raise  good  Onions  the  first  year." 
I  lone  used  your  seed  for  six  years  and  nad  rather  pay  IS.ik 
source.” — -T.  T.  Avers,  Turners  Hi  IU 
gr>'"  larger  than  any  onions  around  her* 
Phtllipsourz,  Harrca  Co..  .V.  "  Youi 

to  lie  acre. '  — A'iJtis  Totten,  Kent  City 
Iasi  year  planted  as  a  test  side  by  side  will 
wketjlv  surpassed  all  in 

•1, ions  w  ill  tt  y  riy  Karlv  V  Q  Q  fi 
Early  Round  Yellow  I :  1-  ■  A  fj  1 1 

arllest  of  all  I  fn.r«> :  Large  s'  u  s'  M 
.1  \ M KS  .1.  11  tlHKUOKY.  Marblehead.  Mass 


■  X*  VI  I  Q  *  WU  "Your  seed  :s  tile  only 
— J.  jlf.  /..  /'iir/rcr,  jlliHryeu  Il  ls 
per  lb.  extra  than  have  seed  from  any  other 
town.  "The  Danvers  Onion*  from  your  seed 
grew  from  sett*.” —  Ja  Mrs  .Uclfr.iraa, 
early  Red  Globe  yielded  at  rate  oflMShuah. 

Afar  A.  This  is  Jusr  ilia  kind  of  onion  seed  l  have  lo  offer 
.seed  from  eleven  different  growers,  theonion*  from  my  t>> 
round  ness,  earHtioss  and  fineno.**.  If  those  of  yon  who  grow  red 
Rod  Globe  von  will  not  be  likely  to  raise  any  •dlierfiif  the  foinre. 
vers  by  man  per  fit.  $2.65;  Early'  Red  Globe  gl.dh ;  Yellow  Cracker  f. 
Red  U’etliersneld .  -3.'  Mv  laree  Se.-.l  i'amleem-  Ire"  tfi.  -1  ' V 


CARDEN,  f  best  auAUTiSr 

FIELD  &  f  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Cl  All I  C  D  I  DilUtraUd  A  Duncriptivs  Cat** 
h  LU  W  t  rt  1  5  lo.ruo  mailed  on  application. 

J.  M.  IVTCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

[EitabUshed  is38;  136  WalnutSt.Cinci/inat/.O. 


600 

Acres. 


B7  18  Green  houses.  gOlkYcar. 

yffe  Beauti/itU’ataiogHe  of  about  100  etjM.yVea. 

The  farUOUS  A  irff rr U y brill  f’ear,  !**  1 .50 


*'  •  1  '•  'me  I’tttir,  1 ;  Champion 
Jp’’  ll'  ,".‘)o.-e.T  A  ft' til  *;  Jit  pan  rrr 

W'  rhUtacr^J^L'j^^Tnr.nf chestnut,  frail  im- 
I'.'  r Va rr.o: tiutnaely  large,  sweet, 
v  -  To  Hitt' t v  Ci.  1  mivLA'  .'oii'i-Viil- 

.  N.  12  r’4/ -  tn.'.Y.-  <**,. .IniTily  as  ilt-i 

^fl  13  111  .VI  TUTT.IGKJ^v-  i.ft  oik  «- 
Kvi‘r -HliinininAC  UOSKS,^!f  W 

r  1*2  7iiAft«...  lLi'l»fiJ*  ‘.iIl'i.  <,!>.!  K*-  •  1  • 1  -  A  VOljUl 

l’i -  i*» *  m  ' *.fir  r,;*.  r.S-r^  i  S  I.  iUi 

Sff.x  -|0  kS'ircr  f  (  ‘hes'U  L'U’  .  I  ’f  t,  ll  i  y 

N  SETS'3.rSe»2®^3 

«Mrr!X«”7AVvtsvinte 


f  VsyOreriihtiuer  Plan!*,  Khruh*,  Roses.  Bulbs, 

Climbing  Vines,  luclutlmg  25  kinds  of  tlte^ 

.Vein  Clematis,  a  full  aesortiro  UI  of  LoUi 
Flower  ami  Vegetable  ST KVS,  tiiplr,  At^^k 
Fear,  Plum,  l\arb,  Cherrv.  Orat  -, 
andiill  other  IT  ll  1  it-  SlXTY^i^^^W 

ft*  |SETSi»  £VCTh' 

■  all  lnM.il,  tut./ol 
MM  ■  luUK  . 

®  liJ  4 it  rantuiUA,  _ _ _  _ 

Bfif  Hundreds ot  other  things- cheap;  many  new  and  rare, 


SMALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

SHRUBS,  SEEDS  &  FLOWER  PLANTS 

My  catalogue  gives  full  instruction*  for  culture 
desc.ribes  the  new  \  Jfriol  ies.  offors  Plants  at  rt"t  si  ,t  t 
»'■!.'  .o,.i  !■  .*>  o  \ll  A  I  C©  Rot'll  i  s  i  Fit 
FRKK  toYI.I.Ul  JiWALLO  MW  Y  OKR 
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THE 

RURAL-  NEW-YORKER, 


Conducted  by 

E  L  B’E  K  T  S.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  3)  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  34,  1883. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


W e  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883.  as  presented  on 
page  135.  The. change  divests  then;  of  all 
discounts,  presenting  them  in  rhe  simplest 
form  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  We  beg  to  assure  those  who 
would  favor  us  with  their  advertising 
patronage  that  these  rates  are  invariable 
and  that  any  correspondence  looking  to  a 
change  would  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stance  prove  ineffectual. 


We  are  obliged  to  state  that  all  adver¬ 
tisements  intended  for  the  next  issue  must 
resell  us  before  Thursday. 


We  wish  that  our  readers  might  believe 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  eurculio- 
proof  plum  that  is  fit  to  eat,  and  that  po¬ 
tatoes  never  have  mixed,  never  can  mix, 
in  the  hill. 


One  tiling  may  he  said  in  justice  to  the 
Keiffer  Pear,  viz.,  that  the  engravings 
which  have  appeared  of  it  are  not  over¬ 
drawn.  This  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
them  with  our  own  cut  which  is  true  to 
nature. 

4»» 

As  we  have  never  adopted  the  plan  of 
notifying  our  subscribers  when  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  we  would  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  address  slips  on  the  wrappers 
and  thus  ascertain  for  themselves.  Thus, 
if  the  number  after  the  name  is  1727,  the 
subscription  will  end  next  week;  if  1728 
the  week  after,  and  so  on. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

One  thing  is  proof  that  the  conservative 
course  of  the  Rural  as  regards  ensilage 
has  served  our  farmers  well.  viz.  that 
effective  silos  may  now  be  built  for  $50. 
that  earlier  cost  from  $300  to  $500.  Our 
farmers  can  gain  nothing  by  haste  in  this 
matter.  Let  them  still  wait  awhile.  Let 
our  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
colleges  solve  the  problem  of  economy  and 
utility.  Then  the  farmer  may  invest  with 
his  eyes  open. 

- »  - 

We  now  find  that  the  postage  on  our  ; 
seed  distribution  will  be  as  follows:  On 
the  little  potato — wrapped  in  paper  and 
placed  in  a  small,  square  paper  box — five 
cents  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
10  cents  to  Canada.  On  the  seeds, 
three  cents  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States;  10  cents  to  Canada.  As  often 
stated  before,  we  charge  our  subscribers 
six  cents,  which,  taking  the  entire  distri¬ 
bution,  is  not  half  the  cost. 


Our  readers  who  live  at  some  distance 
from  villages  and  who  desire  to  test  the 
value  of  bagging  their  grapes  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  might  now,  during  stormy  days,  en¬ 
gage  in  making  the  bags.  Any  kind  of 
strong  manillu  paper  answers.  It  is  not 
well  to  make  them  less  than  8x6  inches  in 
size  and  some  should  be  larger.  Make  one 
side  of  the  bag  two  inches  longer  than  the 
other,  to  lap  over  the  arm  so  tiiat  it  can  be 
secured  by  pinning.  Let  us  again  assure 
our  readers  that  this  bagging  of  grapes  will 
give  them  much  pleasure.  As  a  rule,  the 
Rural  opposes  all  fussy  operations  that 
cost  more  than  they  ever  amount  to.  But 
this  method  of  preserving  and  perfecting  i 
grapes  cannot  be  so  considered.  Some  j 
bunches  of  our  bagged  grapes  last  year 
were  more  beautiful  than  any  we  have  j 
seen  in  hot-houses. 


A  short  time  back  orders  were  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  suits 
should  be  brought  for  the  value  of  the 
hay  cut  in  the  vast  inclosures  made  by 
barbed-wire  fences  erected  by  cattle-men 
in  the  Indian  Territory  and  on  the  public 
lands.  A  few  days  ago  these  directions 
were  countermanded,  but  orders  were 
given  that  all  such  fences  should  be  taken 
down.  Much  excitement  has  been  crea¬ 
ted  by  these  orders  among  stockmen  who 
have  appropriated  large  ureas  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain — by  what  right,  except  that  of 
might,  who  can  tell?  Out  on  the  Plains, 
beyond  the  rapidly-extending  Western 
margin  of  cultivation,  tliis  illegal  appro¬ 
priation  cannot  at  present  give  rise  to 
much  objection  or  public  loss;  but  when 
the  area  of  legitimate  settlement  extends 
to  the  ranges  of  these  land-grabbers,  ex¬ 


perience  shows  thatywith  them  possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  unscrupulous 
might  the  tenth. 

- - 

A  gentleman  everywhere  well  and 
favorably  known  as  a  skilled  practical  far- 
;  mer  and  farm  editor,  writes  us:  ‘‘I  am 
i  glad  the  Rural  is  doing  so  well.  No 
harm  in  your  telling  of  this  now  and 
then,  as  some  other  papers  do.  People 
only  get  out  of  patience  with  excessive 
boasting,  in  which  I  do  not  think  you  in¬ 
dulge.”  One  of  the  most  repugnant  tasks 
we  are  obLged  to  perform  is  to  sing  our 
own  praises  during  the  subscription  sea¬ 
son.  The  exaggerations  of  the  average 
American  advertisement  are  simply  sicken¬ 
ing  to  good  people  who  seek  trustworthy 
information.  We  believe  we  speak  the 
exact  truth  in  all  of  our  personal  adver¬ 
tisements  and  in  all  that  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  say  of  ourselves.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  would  seem  that  real  worth  in  a 
public  journal  would  prove  a  sufficient 
advertisement  of  itself.  But  in  these  days 
when  trumpet  blasts  are  sounding  in  our 
ears  from  every  quarter,  the  lesser  sounds 
easily  escape  the  tired  ear.  There  is  just 
this  that  we  may  say  without  violence  to 
our  feelings,  viz.,  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  duly  grateful  to  hosts  of  friends 
to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  the  largest 
I  paid-up  circulation  of  any  paper  of  its 
'  class  published  in  America:  and  we  re¬ 
spectfully  invite  an  invalidation  of  this 

!  statement. 

- *-»-• - 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SEED  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION. 


Mil  H.  L.  Wysor  writes  use:  “The  ear 
of  Shoe-peg  which  I  send  you  is  not  a  fair 
specimen,  as  the  season  was  excessively 
wet  and  corn  did  not  do  well.  1  exhibit¬ 
ed  this  variety  at  our  county  fair  last  Fall, 
and  it  attracted  a  good  deal'  of  attention. 
Tf  I  had  had  it.  I  could  have  sold  100 
bushels  at  a  fine  price.  It  cannot  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  until  1884.  or  after  my  next 
crop.  I  think  it  will  prove  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  corn  you  have  ever  distributed.  Its 
earliness,  its  heavy  and  pointed  kernels, 
closely  packed,  and  small  cob,  all  recom¬ 
mend  it.” 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wysor 
enough  of  this  corn  (which  we  have 
named  Wysor’s  Early  Shoe-peg),  to  enable 
us  to  send*  about  40  to  44  kernels  to  all  of 
our  subscribers  who  have  applied  for  our 
present  seed  distribution  either  directly  or 
through  other  journals.  No  additional 
application  or  postage  is  t  herefore  required. 
Our  only  object  in  asking  a  part  of  the 
postal  charges  from  our  subscribers  for 
the  Rural's  Seed  Distributions  is  to  in¬ 
sure  ourselves  against  sending  them  to 
those  who  would  not  value  them.  We 
have  put  up  and  are  distributing  15,000 
packages,  each  package  containing  five 
small  envelopes,  making  75,000  seed-pack¬ 
ets.  not  counting  the  Blush  Potato,  which 
is  sent  separately  as  the  weather  permits. 
In  case  the  potato  is  received  in  a  frozen 
condition,  our  subscribers  will  kindly  no¬ 
tify  us  by  postal-card,  giving  their  full 
names  and  addresses.  We  beg  to  remind  our 
many  new  readers  that  the  Rural's  Free 
Seed  Distributions  are  in  no  sense  premi¬ 
ums.  We  reserve  the  privilege  of  making 
them  as  often  as  we  choose,  or  not  at  all. 
Our  object  is  to  enable  our  friends  to  test 
new  and  valuable  seeds  in  a  small  way 
without  cost  to  them,  and  our  success  in 
introducing  valuable  kinds  has  been  such 
as  to  gratify  us  very  much  indeed. 

The  illustrations  on  page  113  of  the 
Shoe-peg  are  true  to  nature. 

- *-*-♦ - 

THE  OHIO  FLOOD. 


Never  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  along  both  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
from  its  origin  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela.  to  its  union  with  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  have  the  waters  of  the 
Beautiful  River  risen  so  high  as  during  the 
past  week.  .The  rise  of  1832  was  the  only 
one  known  to  approach  the  present  flood. 
The  ordinary  rise  of  the  river  averages  30 
feet ;  last  Wednesday  it  raged,  yellow  and 
turbulent.  67  feet  above  low- water  mark  at 
Cincinnati,  and  at  a  corresponding  bight, 
above  and  below  that  point  as  the  flood 
swept  along.  The  waters  are  now  slowly 
receding  at  Cincinnati,  but  they  are  still 
rising  at  Louisville,  Kv.,  and  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va..  and  this  morning  the  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  sends  forth  doleful  announce¬ 
ments  and  predictions  of  more  rains  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  which  will  probably  produce 
another  wave-like  rise  following  the  pres¬ 
ent  mighty  surge.  At  present,  the  river 
is  three  inches  above  the  danger  point  at 
Cairo:  the  Mississippi  is  reported  to  be 
rising  rapidly  all  the  way  down  to  Helena, 
Arkansas,  and  a  flood  equal  to  that  which 
wrought  so  much  disaster  last  year  is 
threatened  along  the  lower  course  of  the 


Father  of  Waters.  Yesterday  heavy  rain 
fell  throughout  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  and  the  drainage  from  these  will 
swell  the  flood  from  the  Ohio  Yalley. 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  area  affected  by  the  flood  or  of  the 
damage  it  has  done  in  its  course.  It  is 
not  only  the  low  country  immediately 
along  the  river  that  Buffers;  all  the  de¬ 
bauching  rivers  and  streams  have  also  risen 
and  flooded  the  low  lands  for  miles  on  both 
sides.  The  Wabash,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Tennessee  and  numerous  smaller  streams 
that  flow  into  the  Ohio,  are  spreading  dis¬ 
aster.  It  is  not  only  in  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  that  life  and  property  are  destroyed 
and  a  world  of  suffering  and  grief  in¬ 
flicted  ;  all  the  long  reaches  of  settled  farm¬ 
ing  country  between  these  points  are  still 
more  disastrously  devasted  where  the 
afflicted  are  often  far  from  help  or  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  where  relief  at  best  is  uncer¬ 
tain  and  slow-footed.  Here  stock,  barns, 
houses,  fences,  gathered  harvests  and  sowed 
crops  are  all  swept  away  or  grieviously 
damaged. 

In  the  gloomy  scene  along  the  Ohio  and 
tributary  streams  the  bright  features  are 
the  pluck  and  self-reliance  of  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  who,  instead  of 
clamoring  for  help,  have  promptly  set  to 
work  to  help  themselves.  We  read  of  the 
rapid  organization  of  relieving  committees 
and  of  guards  and  watchful  patrols;  and 
of  the  throwing  opeu  of  churches, 
school-houses  and  public  halls  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  homeless;  but  the  misfortune 
in  most  places  is  too  great  for  local  relief, 
however  generous,  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
it.  Tens  of  thousands  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  injury  or  de¬ 
struction  of  factory  and  workshop,  while 
their  all  has  been  wrested  from  them. 
Sickness  has  already  in  many  cases  stepped 
on  the  heels  of  disaster,  and  with  the 
ground  floors,  cellars  and  lower  stories  of 
buildings  water-soaked  and  everything 
covered  with  slime  and  debris,  malarial 
and  typhoid  fevers  are  sure  to  follow  the 
flood  in  the  devasted  districts.  All  the 
large  towns  are  already  forming  organiza¬ 
tions  to  afford  relief  to  the  sufferers,  surely 
the  manly  and  womanly  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  will  not.  be  slow  in  this  work 
of  liberality  and  charity. 

■  «•» 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


In  the  northwestern  corner  of  Wyoming 
Territory  is  a  district  more  remarkable  for 
natural  curiosities  than  any  equal  area  on 
the  globe.  It  lies  mostly  between  latitude 
44°  and  45°  and  longitude  110°  and  111°. 
extending  on  the  west  into  Montana.  II 
stretches  65  miles  north  and  south  by  55 
miles  east  and  west,  and  comprises  3,575 
square  miles,  all  of  which  is  over  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  mountain 
ranges  that  hem  in  the  valleys  on  all  sides 
tower  to  the  bight  of  10,000  to  12.000 
feet  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
In  June,  July  and  August  the  atmosphere 
is  pure  and  invigorating,  with  little  rain 
and  rare  storms,  but  there  is  frost  every 
month  of  the  twelve.  There  are  in  it  prob¬ 
ably  50  geysers  that  throw'  columns  of  wTater 
from  50  to  200  feet  high,  and  from  5,000 
to  10,000  hot  springs  of  two  kinds  chiefly 
— those  depositing  lime  and  silica.  These 
deposits  are  elaborately  ornamental  and 
of  the  most  beautiful  colors.  The  can¬ 
yons  of  the  region  are  marvelous  and  its 
waterfalls  wonders,  the  Grand  Falls  being 
over  850  feet  in  hight.  Tliis  region 
also  gives  rise  to  vast  rivers  flowing 
in  all  directions.  On  the  north  are 
the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone;  on  the 
wrest  those,  of  the  chief  forks  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  on  the  southwest  and  south  those 
of  the  Snake  River  flowing  into  the  Col¬ 
umbia  and  through  it  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  those  of  the  Green  River,  a  branch  of 
the  wonderful  Colorado  which  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

This  “Northern  Wonderland” — so  called 
in  contradistinction  to  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  region  in  New  Zealaud,  styled  the 
“Southern  Wonderland  ” — is  known  all 
the  world  over  as  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  1,  1872.  it  was  “reserved 
and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy 
or  sale  under  the  law-s  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public 
park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people,”  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  placed  under  the  exclu¬ 
sive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  large  area  of  marvelous  natural 
scenery  which  is  yearly  attracting  increas¬ 
ing  crowds  of  admiring  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  substantially  the  property  of 
a  bund  of  moneyed  speculators  headed  by 
that  arch  “coruercr”  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  and  railroad  stock,  Mr.  Rufus  Hatch. 
Under  the  title  of  “The  Yellowstone  Park 
Improvement  Company”  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  secured  a  lease  of  some  4,000 


acres  of  this  choice  piece  of  public  prop¬ 
erty,  embracing  every  object  of  interest  to 
the  tourist.  They  claim  the  exclusive 
right  to  build  hotels,  run  stages  and  other 
means  of  public  conveyance,  and  arrogate 
all  the  other  rights,  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  of  actual  owners.  In  the  words  of 
General  Brisbin  “these  monopolists  claim 
to  have  hogged  the  whole  park.”  Gover¬ 
nor  Crosby  of  Montana  lately  presented  to 
the  United  States  Senate  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  against  the  acts  and  projects  of  these 
rapacious  capitalists.  They,  It  is  charged, 
propose  to  establish  vast  cattle  enterprises 
close  to  the  Park  and  secure  unlimited  free 
forage  and  pasturage  in  it  as  well  as  im¬ 
munity  from  disturbance  in  their  trespass  by 
controlling  the  place  as  hotel  monopolists. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  this  wide  area,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  rich  with  nutritious  grasses, 
while  the  whole  is  fenced  in  with  natural 
mountain  barriers,  should  be  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  wild  animals  of  the  Far 
West,  many  of  which,  without  some  such 
protection,  will  inevitably  soon  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  Governor  Crosby  charges  that  the 
animals  that  have  sought  refuge  there  in 
large  numbers  from  the  relentless  pursuit 
of  hunters  in  the  surrounding  territories, 
are  being  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  Mr. 
Conger.  Superintendent  of  the  Park,  thinks 
the  Governor  has  exaggerated  this  evil, 
hut  General  Sheridan  has  several  times  for¬ 
warded  complaints  to  the  Government  on 
the  matter,  charging  that  skin-hunters  are 
slaughtering  the  game  there,  and  offering 
to  protect  it  if  authorized  to  do  so. 

Hotel  accommodations  and  means  of 
travel  for  the  visiting  public  are,  of  course, 
needed  in  the  Park  ;  hut  is  it  w  ise  in  the 
Government,  is  it  just  to  the  public,  to 
give  any  clique  a  monopoly  of  these?  The 
navigation  of  Yellowstone  Lake  alone  for 
ten  years  General  Brisbin  considers  worth 
$1 ,000', 000  to  the  holders — how  much  will 
a  monopoly  of  accommodation  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  yearly  visitors  through¬ 
out  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Park  be 
worth?  And  how  much  will  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  arrogated  by 
the  monopolists  in  the  rest  of  the  Park 
put  into  their  greedy  pockets?  We  emphat¬ 
ically  agree  with  Governor  Crosby  that  it 
is  the  public,  not  a  band  of  speculators, 
that  should  profit  by  this  Park,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  absolute  annulment  of 
every  unauthorized  lease  of  any  part  of  it. 
In  the  hands  of  speculators  the  Park  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  deteriorate ;  if  held  freely  open  to  the 
world,  under  proper  Governmental  super¬ 
vision.  it  will  ere  long  draw  nearly  a.s  much 
of  the  profitable  curiosity  of  the  Old 
World  as  the  Old  World  draws  of  Un¬ 
profitable  curiosity  of  the  New. 


BREVITIES. 


And  now  come  the  small-fruit,  catalogues. 

The  mailing  of  last  week’s  Rural  was  de¬ 
layed  by  accidents  resulting  from  a  fire  in  a 
building  adjoining  our  printing  rooms. 

Plant  new  fruits  cautiously- — but  plant 
them!  Study  the  catalogues, '  select  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  best  kinds,  consult  what 
the  Rural  Juts  said  about  them  and  order  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  small  fruit  catalogues  of  this  year  give 
all  needed  details  of  soil,  preparation,  planting 
and  culture  so  freely  that  we  refer  our  readers 
to  them  for  instruction  which  need  not.  there¬ 
fore,  be  repeated  in  our  columns. 

As  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  read  by  the 
best  class  of  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  no  doubt  well  that  our  readers  should 
mention  it  hi  communicating  with  its  adver¬ 
tising  patrons.  We  dare  say  it  proves  help¬ 
ful  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Downing  regard¬ 
ing  the  Keiffer  l’ear,  that  the  quality  is  better 
when  raised  further  South,  coincides  with 
many  reports.  Unquestionably  its  quality  is 
better  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  than  it,  Is 
either  in  Northern  New-  Jersey  or  New  York. 

Canadian  papers  report  the  arrival  of  a 
new  bird,  in  considerable  numbers,  which  prevs 
upon  the  English  sparrow.  Have  farmers, 
fruit-growers  and  lovers  of  our  persecuted 
feathered  songsters  to  thank  kind  Heaven  for 
a  fresh  act  of  creation  in  answer  to  their  prav- 
ers.  or  has  some  old  species  of  bird  suddenly 
©voluted  in  a  friendly  wav  in  aooonlanoe  with 
the  environment  of  which  the  sparrow  is  the 
fresh  feature;  nr  has  the  pugnacity  of  our  im- 
]  tor  ted  nuisances  developed  a  similar  combative 
spirit  in  one  of  our  hitherto  peaceable  sitecies 
which  has  therefore  assumed  such  additional 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  our  Canadian  friends  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  entirely  “new  kindf” 

A  set  of  capitalists  of  Buffalo.  New  York, 
have  recently  ttought  upwards  of  200,000  acres 
of  land  in  Laded©,  Camden,  Webster  and 
Dallas  comities.  Mo.,  from  the  St.  Louis  and 
Ran  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  for  $400,000, 
and  the  Company  is  reported  to  be  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  other  Eastern  parties  for  the  sale  of 
other  large  tracts  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State.  If  this  is  to  1>©  parceled  out 
among  actual  settlers  it  is  perhaps  nearly  as 
well  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Eastern 
syndicate  as  by  the  Western  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  as  it  is  likely  the  latter  would  charge 
pm-chasers  of  moderate  farms  nearly  as  high 
a  price  per  acre  as  the  former  must  charge  'to 
make  a  profit  on  their  investment  ;  but  if,  "ns 
in  far  too  many  other  cases,  the  land  is  to”  be 
heki  for  speculative  purposes,  is  It  not  against 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions  that  such 
large  tracts  should  l>e  so  held  ? 


Various 


Nash  &  Bro.,  Millington,  Moms  Co.,  New 
Jersey.  A  book  of  186  pages.  This  tells  the 
whole  story  of  the  justly  celebrated  Acme 
Harrow,  which  has  been  tested  in  every  State, 
and  has  received  more  praise,  probably,  than 
any  other  farm  implement  of  its  kind.  As  our 
readers  know,  it,  has  been  used  at  the  Rural 
Farm  for  several  years,  always  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  We  cheerfully  aud  fully  com¬ 
mend  it  to  all.  The  book  (sent  free  to  appli¬ 
cants)  gives  1,326  letters  from  farmers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co., 
New  .J ersey. — A  wide-awake  catalogueof  small 
fruits,  grape-vines,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
etc.  The  catalogue  gives  very  good  jvortraite 
of  the  Keiffer  Pear,  Early  Harvest  Blackberry, 
the  Bansell  Raspberry,  and  a  colored  plate  of 
the  Hansell  (early),  Cuthbert  (late) ;  the  Sou. 
hegau  (early)  and  Gregg  (late)  Raspberries; 
the  Early  Harvest  (early)  and  Taylor’s  Prolific 
(late)  Blackberries,  aud,  finally,  the  Warren 
and  Manchester  Strawberries.  The  lists  are 
well  selected — the  descriptions  trustworthy. 

C.  W.  Dorr&  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.  An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  full  list  of  seed  potatoes,  grass  aud 
clover  seed.  The  Russian  Mulberry  is  offered, 
sent  post-paid  by  mail  at  list  prices;  also  a  list 
of  fruit  trees,  grape-vines,  small  fruits,  etc. 
The  business  of  this  enterprising  house  has  beeu 
growing  steadily  until  now  the  firm  occupies 
oue  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  while  it 
conducts  u  farm  of  240  acres.  The  catalogue 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  our  readers  who  apply 
as  above. 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Bannockburn  Farm,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of  small  fruit  plants, 
carnations,  roses,  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
sent  gratis  to  any  address.  A  first-rate  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old, 
of  small  fruits,  with  directions  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture.  An  illustrated  chapter  is  given,  entitled 
“  Grape-vines.  Why,  when,  how  and  what  to 
plant.”  We  like  this  catalogue.  It  gives  us 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Wales  takes  a  pride  in 
satisfying  his  customers. 

Chas,  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  etc.  The  originality  of  Mr. 
Green  shines  forth  in  this  interesting  treatise 
and  list.  We  have  made  several  quotations 
from  it,  which  appear  under  “  What  Other 
Say.”  We  believe  Mr.  Green  to  Vie  a  Square’ 


and  our  readers  are  assured  of  prompt,  honor¬ 
able  dealings.  Free  to  all  on  application. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Comwall-on-the-Hudson.  New 
York.  Catalogue  of  small  fruits  and  grape¬ 
vines.  Mr.  Roe  says  that  f,a  country  home 
without  delicious,  health-giving  fruits  is  like  a 
a  house  without  a  hearth,”  The  lists  herein 
presented  are  well  selected  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  as  trustworthy  as  they  can  well  be  made 
for  a  wide  range  of  country. 

CHAS.  A.  Reeser.  Springfield,  O.,  Manager 
of  the  lunisfallen  green-houses.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  roses,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  carna¬ 
tions,  and  a  very  full  list  of  all  sorts  of  bed¬ 
ding  plants;  also  vegetable  seed  of  all  kinds. 
All  plants  sent  by  mail  or  express  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  the  purchaser  in  good  growing 
condition.  . 

Catalogue  of  Special  Combination  sale  of 
Jersey  Cattle  owned  by  prominent  Breeders 
and  Fanciers  on  Feb.  28,  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  All  animals  are 
pledged  to  be  sold  absolutely  without  limit  or 
“protection,"  For  catalogue  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  Seth  L.  Hoover,  box  75,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio. 

Smiths  &  Powell,  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  152  pages  of  Holstein  Cattle.  This  dim 
issues  separately  catalogues  of  Holstein  Cattle. 
Hambletonian  Horses,  Clydesdale  Horses  and 
Nursery  Stock,  We  are  now  announcing  the 
fiist  only,  which  will  be  fonvarded  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Co-operative  Stock  Farm,  Fredericks' 
burg,  Va.  Address  A.  P.  Rowe.  Lock-box  34, 
Catalogue  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle,  Cote- 
wold,  Shropshire  and  South  Down  Sheep :  Berk¬ 
shire,  Poland-Chiua  and  Jersey  Red  swine. 
Also  high-class  poultry,  Bronze  Turkeys,  et<-. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist.  Charles  V. 
Riley,  M.  A..  Ph.  D..  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J une  30. 1882.  with  illustrations.  Washingtt in. 
D.  C.  This  contains  colored  plates  of  the  in¬ 
secticide  plants.  Pyre  thrum,  rose)  in  l  and  ciner¬ 
aria-folium;  also  of  t  he  Army  and  Boll  Worms. 

C.  D,  Brooks,  Addison.  N.  Y.  Circular  of 
Smith’s  Self-adjusting  Swing  Cattle  Stanch¬ 
ion.  This  adjusts  itself  when  open,  so  that 
the  animal  cannot  turn  it  when  backing  out — 
and  locks  itself  when  closed. 

Address  of  the  Hou.  Marshall  P.  Wilder 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

The  New'  York  Life  Inbitrance  Com¬ 
pany  lias  just  issued  its  28th  annual  report, 
which  speaks  well  of  the  prosperous  coudition 
of  this  enter]  irising  organization.  Last  year 
its  total  income  amounted  to  $11,950,645.70,  of 
which  §9,152,627.38  were  received  in  premiums 
and  §2,798,018.41  in  interest,  rents,  etc.  In  the 
same  time  it  paid  its  policy-holilere  $6,210,- 
309.71,  of  w'hieh  $1,955,292  were  for  death- 
claims,  and  §3,827,758.76  for  annuities,  divi¬ 
dends  aud  “surrender  values.”  In  the  twelve- 
month  it  issued  12,178  new  policies,  covering 
$41,325,520  of  new  insurance.  Its  cash  assets 
<m  January  1,  1883,  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  §50,800,396,82.  The  liabilities,  both  ac¬ 
tual  aud  contingent,  are  provided  for,  and 
there  is  a  surplus  of  $7,040,213,95.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  highly  prosperous  aud  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  a  very  energetic  company. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano 
Co.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York,  and  branch 
offices  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  Portsmouth,  Va,, 
and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  This  is  a  book  of  50 
pages,  giving  the  favorable  results  of  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers  during  last  year  on  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  onions,  cabbages,  wheat,  grass, 
oats,  peas,  mangolds,  tobacco,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
many  extracts  from  journals  and  noted  farm¬ 
ers,  which  should  prove  of  great  interest  to  our 
readers,  all  of  whom  should  apply  for  it.  Our 
readers  must  be  aw'are  that  the  Rural  has 
presented  the  results  of  its  experiments  with 
concentrated  fertilizers  without  fear  or  favor. 
W e  desire  in  every  way  to  aid  in  spreading 
information  respecting  tlieir  value,  when  and 
how  they  should  be  used. 

Hale  Brothers,  Elm  Fruit  Farm,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.— Illustrated  catalogue  of 
■small  fruits.  The  Hale  Brothers  say  that  after 
testing  hundreds  of  varieties,  they  only  grow 
such  as  prove  profitable  to  them  under  ordina¬ 
ry  field  culture.  Very  thorough  directions  are 
given  as  to  the  culture  of  strawberries,  which 
all  should  read  before  settiug  out  plants. 
This  firm  is  the  introducer  of  the  Souhegan 
Raspberry,  and  oue  of  the  introducers  of  the 
.Manchester,  which  thus  far  holds  its  own  as 
t  he  stra  wherry  for  the  million.  Colored  plates 
of  this  and  the  Prentiss  Grape  accompauy  the 
catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  our 
readers  upon  application 
as  above. 

Benson,  Maule  &  Co., 

129  and  131  South  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Illustrated  and  descriptiv  c 
catalogue  of  garden,  field 
and  flower  seeds,  small  i 
fruits,  trees,  plants,  etc. 

This  firm  guarantees  to 

refill  all  orders  free  of  ! 

charge  in  ease  the  seeds 

are  not  first-class  in  all 

respects.  They  also  gua  r- 

antee  the  safe  arrival  of 

all  goods  sold  hy  them. 

In  case  of  loss,  the  order 
will  be  refilled  without 

elties  we  notice  a  new 
Spring  wheat  called  Peer- 
less  Black  Chaff,  which  is 
claimed  to  have  decided 
advantages  over  the  Black 
bearded  Centennial,  liver 
9(H)  prizes  of  §lu  each  ami 
50  prizes  of  $25  are  of- 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flush 

catalogue  of  ornamental  [ 
trees  and  shrubs.  A  flue 
list  of  novelties  —  hardy 

drons,  etc.  A  specialty  is 

made  of  the  Japan  Maples. 

which  are  of  dwarf  habit. 

growing  scarcely  over  five 

Feet  high.  The  leaves  of 

many  kinds  are  as  variegated  as  those  of  the 

new  sorts  of  coleus,  while  others  may  well  bo 

compared  to  lace  or  fringe,  so  deeply  are  they 

••ut,  Mosul's.  Parsons  say  they  have  proved 

perfectly  hardy  in  Flushing  through  15  Winters. 

They  are  far  from  hardy  at  the  Rural  Ex. 

Grounds,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Orange  Culture  in  Florida.  Louisiana  aud 
California.  By  Kcv.  T.  IV.  Muon-.  Prices) 

E.  R.  Felton  &  Co.,  25  Bond  Street,  Now 
York.  This  is  a  complete  treatise  on  orange 
growing,  full  directions  being  given  on  all 
branches  of  the  subject.  The  author  has  had 
several  yea  re'  experience  in  orange  cultivation 
and  has  combined  with  this  the  results  of  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  port  of  other  pract  ical  orange- 
growers,  making  this  a  valuable  treatise.  It  is 
indispensable  to  those  who  are  novices  in  the 
business,  as  well  as  useful  to  such  as  are  al¬ 
ready  engaged  iu  it. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM 


Ayrshire  Bull,  Braw  Laddie— From  Like — Fig.  <s 

hard-working  young  man,  of  rare  originality 
and  enterprise,  aud  we  cheerfully  commend 
his  catalogue  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
lenders. 


and  other  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Eugland  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  January  3,  1888.  Boston:  18  Somer¬ 
set  Street. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  Ill.  A  handsome,  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  100  pages,  of  plows  aud 
cultivators  manufactured  by  tins  fij-m.  A  very 
instructive  work  that  all  farmers  should  read. 
Free. 

R.  D.  Hawley,  492  aud  498  Main  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. — Handsomely  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  and  price  list  of  seeds,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  etc.  Free  to  all. 

J.  B.  Root  &  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.  Garden 
manual  of  seeds,  plauts.  bulbs,  etc.  A  sprightly, 
illustrated  list,  with  brief  cultural  directions. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  St,  Clair, 
Mineral  Springs  and  The  Oakland  invalid  es¬ 
tablishment,  located  at  St.  Clair,  Michigan, 
60  miles  northeast  of  Detroit. 


R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water 
Street,  New  York.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
90  pages  of  choice  farm,  garden  and  flower 
seeds,  roots,  plants  and  garden  requisites  ami 
agricultural  implements.  The  Jumbo  Potato, 
Silver-leaf  Drumhead  Cabbage,  Livingston's 
Favorite  Tomato,  Golden  Yellow  Tankard 
Mangel,  and  the  beautiful  Clematis  coceinea 
are  among  the  novelties.  Free  to  all. 

Alfred  Bridgman,  No.  37  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Annual  descriptive 
catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds.  This  well-ar¬ 
ranged,  comprehensive  catalogue  is  accurately 
j  illustrated  and  the  lists  are  very  full.  It,  is 
I  issued  by  an  old,  trustworthy  establishment, 
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“What’s  the  use,  Jabez,  of  putting  off  your 
miserable  jokes  on  me?” 

“Well,  what  d’ye  ask  me  for,  when  any 
durn  fool  can  see  what  I’m  doin.  You’re  no 
better  than  them  “patterns”  as  come  to  the 
creamery.  They  get  their  money  and  come 
o\  or  here  jingling  their  gold  and  silver  in  their 
pockets  and  they  ask  me  just  the  same  ques¬ 
tions;  an  1  say  I'm  diggin  muck.” 

“Well,  he  sez,  you’ll  piseu  the  laud  with  that 
wet.  sour,  cold  stuff,  that’s  good  for  nutliin.” 

“Mobile,  sez  I ;  and  mebbe  not.  Nmv  you 
folks  don’t  know  anything  about  muck,  You 
dig  a  bit  now  and  then,  and  put  it  on  your 
madders,  and  it  lies  there  kicking  about  for  10 
years,  and  yon  rake  the  lumps  up  in  the  hay, 
and  the  cows  chuck  it  out  and  think  to  them¬ 
selves  ‘  what  kind  of  stuff  is  this  the  old  man’s 
givin  us.’  And  then  you  say  the  stuff's  no 
good,  because  you  don't  know  how  to  use  it.” 

“Now  then,  sez  1,  look  here:  you  see  this 
grass,  and  that  rye  and  that  corn — when  there’s 
any  corn  to  see— all  that’s  muck  and  nuthin 
else.  You  know  what  this  land  was  when 
we  came  here  first;  not  enough  to  feed  a 
dozen  cons  on  the  hull  farm.  And  now  in  five 
years  we’ve  morn  oil.  An  it’s  muck  hez  done 
it.  You  sec  this  stuff  is  just  as  these  fellows 
say.  wet  and  sour  and  cold.  But  what  duru 
fools  they  are  to  use  it  that  way.” 

“Now  Josh,  you  know  about  as  much  about 
this  ez  a  baby  I  reckon.” 

“Not  as  much  Jabez.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  fact  anyhow.  Now  let  me 
tell  you;  Supposin’  you  hed  a  mess  of  raw 
oats  give  yer  for  breakfast.  You’d  think  that 
hard  board,  wouldn’t  yon  '?” 

“  I  know  you  would.  But  if  the  oats  were 
ground  into  meal  and  Mary  made  you  a  nice 
mess  of  mush  or  gruel,  with  some  ginger  and 
sugar,  and  a  little  Medford  rum,  in  it,  you’d 
find  it  better,  wouldn’t  yer  V 

"  Of  course  you  would.  Now,  that’s  what  I 
do  with  this  stuff.  It’s  w  et,  you  see.  Well,  I 
put  it  out  here  and  dry  it.  That  trouble’s  got 
rid  of.  It’s  sour  as  tartar,  too.  But  I  put 
some  lime  in  it  and  then  it’s  sweet.  And  that 
trouble’s  got  rid  of  too.  Then  I  cook  it.” 

“  Cook  it  r 

“  Yes,  cook  it.  Stew  it.  Bake  it  in  the  hot 
manure  pile.  I  put  it  under  the  cows  and  in 
the  cellar;  and  two  feet  deRp  in  the  yard  ami 
the  pig  pens  and  fill  the  pits  at  the  slaughter 
house  with  it;  jest  ns  much  as  two  men 
can  dig  out  every  day  for  half  the  year. 
You  see  this  ground’s  no  good  as  it  is  and  the 
mucks  worth  settlin'  considerable;  so  we'll 
make  a  pond  here  for  ire  and  put.  trout  in  it. 
Now,  when  this  'ere  muck  gets  warmed  up  in 
the  manure  you  see  it  aint  cold  any  more,  and 
so  that  trouble’s  got  rid  of  too.  And  then 
there’s  nutliin’  wrong  with  it;  an’  it  must  be 
all  right  and  it  just  is,  you  bet.  Josiah.” 

“See  them  hlaek  piles  all  over?  I  hauled 
them  out  last  Winter  There  goes  a  load  of  it 
out  now  for  the  fodder  corn  field.  You  kin 
smell  it  here.  That’s  niter-gin;  so  the  young 
square  calls  it,  and  that  stuff  puts  the  sperrit 
in  it.  An  when  this  wet,  sour,  cold,  raw  stuff 
is  dry  an  sweet,  an  warm  an  cooked,  its 
like  your  mush;  good  food;  and  you  should 
see  the  coni  eat  it  an  the  early  potatoes. 
That’s  what  the  young  square  says,  and  I 
guess  he’s  uiore'n  half  right.  Poor  stuff  1  It’s 
them  as  thinks  so  is  poor  stuff,  I  guess.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  a  re  quite  right,  Jaliez.” 

“Sartinly,  I  am;  an  1  fillers  am.  I  was 
right  wheu  I  told  sister-  Susan  as  you’d  come 
b  ack  rich  one  of  these  days.  All  them  west¬ 
ern  folks  get  rich.” 

“  How  would  you  like  to  go  out  there,  Jabez? 
I’ll  give  you  a  farm  if  you  wish.” 

“It’s  very  good  of  you,  brother  Josh,  but 
I’m  fixed  here  you  see.  I’m  goiu’  to  see  this 
thing  through.  I’ve  lived  through  the  poor 
days  here  in  this  valley,  and  now  the  Stony 
Brook  Farm  is  all  oncogen,  and  in  good  hands, 
and  this  farm  is  coinin’  out  all  right,  and  as 
long  as  the  young  square  wants  me  to  stay 
here,  why,  here  I’ll  stay,  Josiah.  Why  the 
hidl  things  my  idee;  I  planned  it  all;  an  the 
young  square  hed  sense  enough  to  fall  in,  an  I 
guess  he’s  satisfied.  An  Miss  Emly  sez  she, 
‘George,  let  Jabez  hev  his  way,  his  head’s 
level  anyhow.’  An  now  I'm  third  boss  here, 
Miss  Emly  she’s  first  and  the  young  square’s 
second,  and  1  come  next,  and  1  don’t  want 
to  leave.” — [To  lie  continued.] 


POND  DOTED  BV  MISS  KAV  CLARK. 


YIP-YAPS. 

1  am  a  sufferer  from  the  yip-yaps — and  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  affliction.  I  am  convinced 
that.  I  am  but  one  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs; 
and  am  also  conscious  that  the  name  I  have 
applied  to  the  evil  is  not  in  Webster  or  Wor¬ 
cester.  Possibly  not  in  any  medical  book,  and 
yet  I  believe  that  as  J  shall  outer  into  details, 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  people  will  exclaim 


a 


“  I  know-  it !”  “I  have  seen  it !”  I  have  felt 
it” — “  It  is  the — yip-yaps.”  Itisthcsufferingiir 
flieted  by  prim,  precise,  over-nice,  over-criti¬ 
cal  superior  human  beiugs  on  those  more 
jovially,  less  carefully  constituted. 

The  one  who  afflicts  has  the  disease  but  is 
wholly  unconscious  of  it.;  the  one  who  bears 
it  is  the  victim  whose  only  revenge  is  to  escape 
one  side  and  chuckle  over  the  newly  found 
cognomen. 

This  disease  develops  in  nearly  as  many 
forms,  varying  from  slight  to  malignant  as 
there  are  types  of  human  character. 

I  think  t  he  patients  themselves  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  they  are  the  balance  wheels 
of  creation. 

Granted  that  they  are,  of  what  earthly  use 
is  a  balance  wheel  unless  all  other  wheels  are 
in  motion.  A  case  of  genuinely  developed 
yip-yaps  always,  on  principle,  negatives  in¬ 
stantly  all  propositions  of  action.  If  you  per¬ 
severe  in  doing  what  you  think  is  feasible  and 
right  it  must,  be  in  the  teeth  of  the  awful  “  1 

told  von  so” - and  if  it  fails  woe  be  unto 

you.  The  greatest  fault  that  I  have  to  find 
with  the  yip-yaps  is,  their  intensely  con¬ 
servative  influence  on  human  affairs  and  the 
slow  sapping  and  mining  by  which  they  de¬ 
stroy  other  people’s  confidence  in  their  own 
ability,  and  weaken  independent,  self  reli¬ 
ant  action  especially  in  the  youth  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

Some  of  the  worst  cases  gradually  drift  into 
our  Insane  Asylums — but.  I  daresay  carefully 
prepared  statistics  would  demonstrate  that  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  the  victims  of  this 
disease  are  the  near  relatives  who  hurry 
into  retreats  to  escape  the  eternal  nudg¬ 
ing,  goading,  guiding,  expostulat  ing,  remons¬ 
trating,  w  inking,  grimacing,  sullen,  aggrieved, 
superior  yip-yaps  themselves, 

But  to  be  specific.  Case  number  one  stands 
prominent  in  my  memory  as  one  of  unparal¬ 
leled  cmelty.  A  man,  a  broad-shouldered 
handsome  specimen  of  humanity  successful  in 
business  and  proud  of  his  family,  married  at 
a  suitable  age  the  woman  of  his  choice,  a 
veritable  rosebud  of  beauty. 

A  quaint  old  saying  that  every  one,  some¬ 
time  in  life  must  eat  their  brown  loaf,  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Goldeneomh.  He 
lives  in  a  palace;  fortune  has  smiled  upon  him, 
but  he  is  growiug  old  prematurely  for  his  wife 
has  the  yip-yaps.  He  eanuot  carve  the  turkey 
to  suit  her  fastidious  taste,  nor  wait  upon  his 
guests,  nor  eat  his  own  dinner,  nor  converse 
with  a  friend  without  feeling  the  chill  of  hor¬ 
ror  down  his  spine,  because  he  knows  that  if 
he  raises  his  eyes  he  will  encounter  Mrs.  Gold- 
encouib’s  frigid  reproving  gaze.  Fixed  and 
reproving  because,  possibly  he  called  the  dress¬ 
ing,  stulting,  or  served  some  condiment  in  a 
fashion  she  has  hitherto  prohibited.  A  lapse 
of  forgetfulness,  or  some  provincialism  of 
speech,  is  productive  of  a  stinging  or  sarcastic  re¬ 
proof,  and  as  the  man  is  a  gentleman  and 
promised  before  God  to  cherish  and  protect 
this  woman,  and  feels  in  his  heart  that  despite 
this  brmv-beating  he  is  the  head  of  the  family 
and  stands  between  her  and  the  world,  he  rarely 
retorts,  but  goes  away  baffled,  unhappy, 
gloomy,  from  his  own  generously  spread  board. 
And  then  Mrs.  Goldeucomb,  beautifully  dressed 
and  feeling  that  she  has  done  her  duty,  and 
what  a  superior  woman  she  is,  aud  how  un¬ 
fortunately  mated  to  a  man  of  so  little  refine¬ 
ment  and  culture,  takes  her  dessert  leisurely, 
and  rarely  observes  in  her  self-righteous  frame 
of  mind  that  the  little  Goldencombs  are  often 
choked  with  grief — for  they  all  dearly  love 
Papa. 

It,  is  only  the  strong,  noble,  generous  natures 
that  endure  the  yip-yaps  in  silence.  The  little 
high-strung,  nervous  1  icings  break  into  open 
revolt,  and  then  come  our  quarrels,  separations 
and  divorces,  the  disgrace  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  civilization. 

Alas!  the  World  is  teeming  with  sorrow.  The 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  have 
ever  their  burden  awaiting  them.  And  now 
one  word  in  behalf  of  the  liberal  education 
of  women. 

The  worst  eases  of  yip-yaps  that  I  have  ever 
know  n,  wore  in  women  of  limited  education, 
who  rarely  read  and  whose  time  like  Martha’s 
of  old  is  not  only  spent  in  serving  but  in 
worrying  while  they  serve;  doing  good  to  their 
friends  and  their  church,  dispensing  liberally 
to  the  jioor  from  table  and  wardrobe,  but  goad¬ 
ing  their  own  meanwhile  to  the  brink  of  des¬ 
peration.  Handsome  women  they  are.  who 
dress  to  perfection,  and  who  know  that  they 
are  nt  >t  <  inly  beloved  but  that  their  word  carries 
weight  at  home  and  abroad;  but  whose  mini  Is 
revolve  in  a  limited  orbit  about  which  ever 
hangs  a  veil  of  distrust,  of  worry  aud  of 
carping  care. 

llail  then  the  Chautauqua  circle  or  any 
kindred  institution  that  can  rouse  our  faithful 
ones  who  serve — but  serving,  scold — to  spend 
some  portion  of  their  time  in  contemplation  of 
things  of  Nature  aud  of  Art,  whereby  they 
may  develop  those  traits  of  mind  which  shall 
strengthen  the  whole  character. 

Whoever  you  are,  conscious  now  of  your 


failing,  who  perceive  ever  so  faintly  that  you 
mar  the  peace  and  pleasure  of  your  home, 
won’t  you  resolve  to  watch  yourself  arid  curb 
this  habit?  Do  you  think  that  the  world  will 
all  go  wrong  when  once  your  warning  voice  is 
hushed?  What  will  your  life  be  iu  the  be¬ 
yond,  when  with  your  nearest  and  dearest 
here,  it  is  only  fault-finding  and  remonstrance? 
You  know  better,  you  mean  better,  but  little 
by  little  the  habit,  grew  upon  you.  Struggle 
hard  to  break  the  bonds,  and  to  realize  the 
extent  of  influence,  of  each  word  and  act,  for— 
the  yip-yaps  are  terrible,  Jane  Gareev. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SCRAP  BASKET.  BABY'S  BIB. 


These  cuts  represent  two  very  useful  articles, 
not  both  in  the  same  line  perhaps,  yet  both  are 
of  service.  ( hie,  Fig,  HO  is  a  sera])  basket,  which 
should  occupy  a  corner  in  every  well-ordered 
sitting-room.  You  may  have  an  old  one,  that 
has  become  dusty  iu  the  using,  or  is  broken  in 
places,  and  therefore  somewhat  unsightly. 
Such  a  one  can  be  pniuted  aud  varnished 
where  it  is  exposed  to  view,  and  t  rimmed  like 
the  one  show  u  incut,  which  is  covered  with 


Scrap  Basket— Fig.  89. 


dark  blue  velveteen;  on  the  panels  or  side 
pieces,  a  re  embroidered  heraldic  ornaments,  al¬ 
though  the  selection  can  bn  made  according  to 
one’s  taste.  To  cover  the  raw  edges  (for  these 
pieces  are  cut  the  same  shape  as  the  basket,) 
silk  the  same  color  as  the  velvet  used  is  put  on 
like  puffings  and  separated — about  every  three 
inches — either  by  a  bow  of  ribbon,  or  a  small 
cord  and  tassel.  If  one  chooses,  some  woolen 
material  can  be  used,  and  a  handsome  article 
will  be  the  result. 

And  we  would  not  forget  the  monarchs  of 
the  household— the  babies.  Every  one  who 
has  had  a  baby  hi  their  home  knows  they 
rule  every  one  and  do  not  stop  at  grandpa 
either,  but  completely  win  even  him  over  to 
their  side,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  put  the 
baby  in  its  high  chair  with  a  table  cloth  all 
its  own  before  it,  and  a  silver  plate  and  cup 


with  which  it  can  do  just  as  it  pleases,  and 
give  it  its  first  uieaL  Ail  are  watching  its 
motions,  wondering  what  is  the  next  thing 
it  will  do,  until  their  own  soup  has  become 
cold.  Such  u  baby  must  have  a  bib,  so  we 
give  Fig.  90  of  the  latest  style  in  shape.  The 
material  l’or  it  is  left  to  one’s  taste.  It  can 
be  damask.  Turkish  toweling  or  canvas, 
aud  either  a  fringe  made  by  drawing  the 
threads,  or  trimmed  with  a  knotted  cotton 
fringe.  The  name  of  the  little  one  in  bright 
crewels,  as  a  border,  or  uu  appropriate  motto 
furnishes  this  necessary  addition  to  ti  baby’s 
wardrobe. 


Domestic  Ccnonnj 

conducted  nv  emily  dl  >le 


HOUSEKEEPING  EXPERIENCE  OF  A 
CITY  GIRL  WHO  MARRIED 
A  FARMER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

Kindergarten,  “a  garden  of  children,” 
the  method  of  Nature  in  the  treatment  of 
children.  I  studied  the  books  of  Froebel  and 
Miss  Peabody,  and  became  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  each  little 
one,  to  understand  the  treatment  if  required, 
as  a  gardener  who  loves  and  cures  for  his 
plants  knows  their  individual  needs,  and 
places  them  under  proper  conditions  of  soil 
and  atmosphere  to  favor  their  best  growth.  1 
procured  the  “  First  Gift,”  consisting  of  six 
soft  balls  of  the  three  primary  and  three  sec¬ 
ondary  colors,  aud  read  many  times  the  little 
manual  that  accompanied  it.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  said:  “ Tending  babies  is  ail  art,  and 
every  art  is  founded  on  a  science  of  observa¬ 
tions,  for  love  is  not  wisdom,  but  love  must 
act  according  to  wisdom  in  order  to  succeed.” 
I  soon  discovered  that  in  Summer  children  were 
happier,  less  given  to  outburts  of  ill-temper  or 
peevishness  than  when  closely  confined  in  the 
u arrow  Limits  of  two  or  three  rooms.  By  the 
time  my  first  baby  was  able,  to  creep  out  and 
pick  the  tops  off  of  my  choicest  plants,  another 
baby  filled  my  arms,  and  but  for  the  free  and 
happy  out-of-door  life  we  led  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  reared  my  children  to  any  degree 
of  health  or  contentment.  I  made  a  garden 
for  each  baby,  planted  it  with  all  sorts  of 
flowers,  some  from  the  woods,  with  a  few  gay 
geraniums  or  verbenas,  and  as  soon  as  my  boy 
could  talk  he  would  proudly  drag  visitors  out 
to  see  “Mincgardy.”  aud  plant  there  a  po¬ 
tato,  a  few  beans,  or  whatever  took  his  way¬ 
ward  fancy,  pulling  them  up  the  next  day, 
perhaps.  Now  and  then  a  bean  or  pea  evaded 
being  scratched  up  and  grew,  This  was  a 
constant  delight,  and  by  watching,  as  a  child 
will,  the  sprouting  of  a  seed,  a  lesson  of  botany 
was  learned  amid  the  play.  As  the  children 
grew  older  they  delighted  in  housekeeping 
among  the  trees  iu  front  of  the  house,  and 
with  a  rude  table  and  seats  often  prepared 
their  own  ton  and  washed  their  toy  dishes,  en¬ 
joying  the  fun,  and  at  the  same  time  helping  me. 

I  found  moral  culture  u  difficult  process. 
My  eldest  boy  had  «  strong,  determined  will 
and  great  courage.  He  feared  no  punishment, 
but  was  easily  won  through  his  sensibilities.  I 
made  it  a  nile  never  to  punish  a  child  that 
confessed  a  fault,  and  having  once  applied  a 
soft  cloth  with  soapsuds  to  a  mouth  that  said 
a  foul  word,  I  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  the 
operation.  If  a  child  feels  that  you  repose 
confidence,  and  give  your  reason-  for  the  right, 
and  wrong  of  whatever  you  advise — that  your 
teaching  is  not  all  theory— you  will  soon  find 
him  tractable.  Common  sense  is  a  great 
teacher,  and  children  do  not  like  to  bo  treated 
like  babies  or  dolls.  Oh!  how  happy  country 
children  are,  if  they  only  knew  the  privileges 
they  enjoy — if  they  ■  mly  appreciated  the  de 
light  of  living  among  trees  and  flowers,  fields 
and  hills,  and  birds  and  brooks.  When  J  have 
visited  the  city  in  the  heat  of  a  Summer’s  day 
and  felt  the  scorch  and  glare,  with  only  a  piti¬ 
ful  bit  of  sky  between  tall  chimneys,  J  have 
wondered  that  I  could  ever  have  prefered  it. 
For  the  happy  country  hoy, 

“  He  lias  his  own  free  bookless  lore, 

The  lessons  Nature  taught  him. 

The  wisdom  which  the  woods  and  hills 
And  toiling  men  have  brought  him.” 

Blessed  country,  where  otic  can  live  his  oi¬ 
lier  own  life  and  be  happy  with  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine,  pure  water  and  air,  ifnd  freedom  from 
many  ills  that  haunt  the  city!  1  felt  this  as 
the  children  grew  and  reveled  in  the  out-door 
life,  and  as  they  began  to  help  me  1  made  a 
little  routine  of  work  that  became  an  every¬ 
day  affair,  anil  after  a  while  lightened  my 
own  labors,  for  I  determined  that,  my  little 
girls  should  have  an  opportunity  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  housekeeping — to  begin  young  and 
make  its  duties  light,  by  thorough  practice  and 
knowledge.  Though  frills  and  tucks  were  the 
fashion,  l  only  dressed  my  children  plainly, 
for  I  saw  many  women  around  whose  eyesight 
had  failed  at  forty  from  martyrdom  to  their 
children’s  frills,  and  1  determined  to  avoid  that 
stumbling-block.  And  to  this  day  I  would 
rather  buy  good  material  and  make  it  up 
simply  than  to  have  cheap  goods,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  w  ith  the  extra  money  put  into 
yards  of  flounces  and  frills.  llow  useful 
the  little  hands  soon  became  and  the  willing 
feet  to  help  “father"  and  “mother.”  I  remeui- 
lior  a  little  six-year-old  who  delighted  to’ cut 
grapes  and  fill  baskets  till  they  became  too 
heavy  for  her  to  lift,  and  after  every  storm 
the  toddlers  went  with  the  “help”  to  pick  up 
fallen  apples,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasant  labor. 
We  gave  them  ground  wherein  to  grow  what 
ever  they  chose  for  profit,  and  they  learned 
by  this  means  the  necessary  experience  of 
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buying  and  selling.  Taking  turns  faithfully 
in  assisting  \tfith  household  duties  and  using 
spare  time  in  improvement  or  recreation,  the 
days  and  weeks  and  years  glide  in,  molding 
each  character  and  forming  each  mind. 

“A  model  family'”  Oh,  no.  We  have  our 
little  jans,  though  they  are  never  serious:  the 
children  sometimes  let  their  “  angry  passions 
rise,”  and  even  attempt  ‘  •  to  tea  r  each  other’s 
eyes,”  but  we  try  to  teaeh  them  self-eon trol. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  domestic  economy  fails 
now  as  in  the  earlier  years— the  cake  sinks, 
the  meat,  burns,  the  yeast  doesn't  rise,  visitors 
find  us  busy  and  “everything  at  sixes  and  at 
sevens;”  but  we  make  them  welcome,  and  give 
them  what  some  of  our  neighbors  express  as 
“pot-luck.”  Such  shall  be  yours,  reader,  if 
you  coiue  to  see  us.  And  Richard i  Well.  I  must 
once  again  quote  from  the  dear  old  poet’s  story; 

“  Why  need  we  care  hi  ask  ?  Who  dreams 
Without  tlieir  thorns,  of  roses, 

Or  wonders  that  the  truest,  steel 
The  readiest  spark  discloses: 

For  still  in  mutual  sufFrance  lies 
The  soeret  of  true  living. 

Love  scarce  is  love  that  never  knows 
The  sweetness  of  forgiving.” 

PITHS. 

To  wash  red  linen  tabic  cloth:  Put  enough 
powdered  borax  into  tepid  soft  water  to  make 
it.  feel  slippery.  Use  no  soap.  Put  a  small 
quantity  of  boiled  starch  into  the  warm  rinse 
water.  Haug  in  the  shade  and  iron  when 
almost  dry. 

A  plaster  of  soft  lye-soap  and  corn  meal  if 
applied  in  time  will  cure  a  felon.  Renew  the 
plaster  every  morning  and  evening  until  all 
soreness  has  disappeared. 

The  oil  of  kind  words  makes  the  household 
machinery  move  with  little  friction,  while  cross 
words  are  like  unto  a  handful  of  little  stones 
thrown  in  among  the  pulleys  and  wheels. 

A  good  way  to  cleau  lamp  burners  when 
they  have  become  covered  with  soot  and  gum, 
is  to  1  k>11  them  up  in  a  strong  solution  of  soda 
water.  The  winks  need  au  occasional  washing 
too  to  remove  sediment. 

When  bread  is  taken  from  the  oven,  wring 
a  clean  cloth  out  of  water  and  wrap  around  it. 
Then  cover  tightly  with  the  usual  bread  doth- 
This  makes  the  crust  nice  aud  tender. 

-  ♦  ♦♦  - 

PEEPS  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

“What  a  nice  dress  Mrs.  L - has!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Porter,  as  she  saw  Mi-s.  L - 

pass  her  door;  “  I  wish  I  could  alTord  to  have 
one  as  good.” 

“  I  should  say  it  was  too  nice  to  be  worn  on 
all  occasions,  if  I  were  in  her  circumstances,” 

said  Mrs.  Conomy.  'But,  then,  Mrs,  I. - is 

like  many  other  poor  women,  who  think  it  a 
necessity  to  have  one  really  nice  dress.  Never 
a  thought  seems  to  bo  given  of  what  must  ac¬ 
company  the  line  dress,  to  make  an  elegant 
costume.  In  her  case  nothing  would  do  but  a 
cashmere,  with  pleatings  and  puffings  and  satin 
trimmings;  aud  when  the  handsome  dress  was 
done,  there  was  not  even  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
wear  wit  h  it,  that  would  keep  her  feet  from  the 
ground.  Hat  and  gloves  were  of  the  very 
cheapest  order.  If  she  had  taken  the  money  t  hat 
she  paid  for  one  flue  garment  and  purchased  cali¬ 
coes  and  ginghams  For  every-day  wear,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  other  articles  of  common  wearing 
apparel  that  she  aud  her  children  really  needed 
to  make  them  comfortable  for  every  day.  she 
would  have  exhibited  some  true  self-respect, 
and  she  would  have  won  the  admiration,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sneers,  of  all  sensible  ]>eople,  Now, 
bv  the  time  she  is  able  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
suit,  her  nice  dross  will  lie  frayed  and  rusty t 
because  there  is  no  other  drees  to  slip  on  for 
ordinary  occasions.  Her  best  must  lie  worn  to 
market  and  shop,  to  “mill  and  to  meeting”; 
for  a  morning  errand  or  an  afternoon  dress-up 
at  home  or  abroad:  and,  as  she  has  two  or 
three  little  ones  to  cling  to  mamma’s  dress  with 
buttered  fingers,  it  will  very  soon  be  untidy 
and  will  then  be  worn  while  feeding  pigs, 
milking  cows  and  all  other  work  pertaining  to 

kitchen  mid  farm  yard. 

*•  It  is  this  thoughtless,  slatternly  way  of 
managing  that  makes  so  many  unpleasant 
places  called  homes.  It  is  in  far  better  taste 
to  dress  according  to  one's  circumstances,  and 
have  all  cue's  garments  harmonize  with  one's 
purse,  than  to  ape  [teople  of  wealth  and  high 
social  standing;  and  where  one  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  take  the  best  dress  r*n  every-dav  wear 
within  a  short  time,  M  would  be  wiser  to  get 
less  expensive  materials  than  cashmere  ami 
satins.  Hut  if  one  reallv  desires  an  elegant 
dress,  it  is  well  to  count  the  cost  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  outtit  Indore  pureluising  the  dress, 
and  either  make  the  nurse  purchase  the  whole 
eostume  or  wait  till  there  are  additions  enough 
to  the  nickels  to  get  a  becoming  suit.  One  ele¬ 
gant  garment  onl\  makes  the  remaining  ones 
look  more  shabby,  ’Silks  and  satius,  scarlet 
and  velvet  put  out  the  kitchen  tire.'” 

— - ♦  ♦  » 

llo rwt'ord’N  Acid  ft*lio»phate. 

Mental  ami  Bodily  Exhaustion,  etc. 

Dr.  G.  K  AISER,  Indianapolis,  Iud.,  says: 
“1  have  prescribed  it  for  dyspepsia,  impotence 
and  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion;  ami  in  alj 

isos  it  has  given  general  satisfaction.” — Ado 


®vec.$t  giants  &c 


“  Used  the  ‘ACME’  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  on 
blue  grass  sod  that  had 
not  been  plowed  in  nine¬ 
teen  years.  The  ground 
was  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized  to  a  depth  of  three 
to  four  inches.”  (See  page 
125  this  paper.) 
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Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


Seed  Crowers, 

PHILADELPHIA 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 


Prentiss 


Extra  quality.  Wurranteii 


true. 


Plants  Free  by  Mail 
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Now  is  the  lime  lo  prepare  I  I  1  I  J  li’  I  j1  l  ’ 
you-  orders  for  KKW  ami  I  rs  H  H 
ItAKK  fruit  and  Ornamental  I  II  111  ill 

Khi'ults,  Erovroeii*.  XXIUUa/ 
ROSES,  VDiES  ETC. 

Ki-iiiesmanv  Desirable  Novelties*,  we  ofTe-  the  largest 
nml  most  COtopDre  g'."i-ral  Smelt  of  Fruit  am!  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  iu  the  Coiled  States.  Abridged  I’atidnsrue 

mailed  Tree.  Address  ELT.WIXOER  A  BARRY. 
ML  Hope  XnnerleK.  HckIichIi'i'.  S  V. 


In  good  Dollar  Collections.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  new  and  fine  Green-house  Bedding  aud 
Haroy  plants  and  Seeds  Address 

Ts  *s.  MILLEH,  Wading  River.  N .  Y. 


The  handsomest,  most  salable  nml  most  productive 
bean  in  cultivation.  They  grow  in  bush  or  tree  form, 
is  to  21  Inches  high.  Cooking  and  table  qualities 
faultless;  immensely  productive.  I  Introduced  these 
to  the  public  last  season.  The  reports  from  those  Lo 
whom  I  sent  them  are  so  flattering  that  I  wish  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  1  will  send  to 
every  reader  Of  this  papier  scmliug  $l.Su  enough  seed, 
by  post  or  express,  prepaid,  to  plant  v.i  m  re.  To  give 
an  Idea  of  Its  productlv  ness,  I  present  a  few  extracts 
from  reports  received:  “From  l"  plants  got  more  than 
q  bus.’'  “Picked  210  pods  from  one  plant.”  “One 
plant  of  your  Tree  Bean  contained  1, 73d  beaus.”  Try 
them  once,  aud  for  field  or  main  crop  you  will  grow 
no  other.  I  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  shipments. 

Address  aY.  TA .  H  trSON, 

Sheboygan  Falls,  W is. 

Keep  this  paper,  as  this  “ad"  will  not  appear  again. 


SAVE  MONEY 


GOOD  IN  QUALITY 
LOW  IN  PRICE. 


TRY  OUR 


WHITE  STAR  POTATO.— Admitted  to  he 

’  r  the  best  variety  grown.  *1  per  bbl.  aud  a 
present  of  3  lbs.  of  Mo-  new-  potato,  "  troll's  orange.” 
I  nnld  SI  per  lb.  last  season  for  it  from  Tilllnghnst. 
RUSSIAN  WHI  f  BOATS,  gl  per  bushel  with  bag.  True 
to  name.  SOUTHPORT  HKD  AND  YELLOW  GLOBE 
ONION  SEED.  This  variety  originated  tin  ,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best.  I  grow  large  quantities  and 
sow  the  same  that  I  offer,  st.li  per  pound,  post-paid. 
Postage  stamps  taken.  .TOSIAH  HAWKINS,  South- 
port,  Conn. 


and  all  others  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds 
by  pen ud,  ounce  and  bushel.  For  price  list  and 
(set  of  I)  Comic  Yegefn  ble  Cards,  semi  yourad 
dress  on  postal.  JEROME  B.  RICE  Sz  CO. 
Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens.)  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


^MLY  MINNESOTA  SVfEET  CORT 


Seed  1883  Catalogue 


WALL’S  ORANGE  POTATOES 


White  Star.  White  Elephant,  Belle  Mammoths,  Pearl 
and  all  other  leading  varieties  I  sell  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  H.  SMALL.  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  Co,,  Pa. 


N  OW  t  oady  to  until  free  to  all  applicante.— 
We  offer  to  Market  Gardeners.  Farmers  aud  oth¬ 
ers  Interested  In  buying  good,  fresh  Seeds,  a  large 
stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  choice  V  egi  table  and 
Farm  Seeds  in  cultivation:  also  a  groat  many  kinds 
or  Farm  ami  Garden  Implements.  AU  inquiries 
promptly  answered. 

I r“,Cholce  ONION  SEED  a  specialty. 

Address  K.  I)  HAWLEY. 

Seed  and  Implement  Wnrelioiicp. 

•1  fl'IS  Main  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 


Educated  and  practical  growers  now-  assent  to  vir 
nmtto  **  That  i lie  further  North  srerts  are 
proven  the  earlier  Oieir  product  will  be,*’ 

we  ■  'Her  this  year  a  full  line  ft  Standard  Potatoes, 
true  tonsure.  grown  on  dry  npluu  l ;  Scotch  lvf->  and 
Blue  Stein  Wheat ;  White  It  nssian  Outs ;  Etam  V'Cs  Cnl»- 

: 

North  Star  Yellow  Dent  Corn  shiitakes  tie  lead,  an  I 
for  fodder  is  equal  to  any  of  onion  feed,  tor  latoes 
carrots,  t*eas.  Ac.,  Ac.,  a  full  line  and  larg*2  crop,  a 1 1 
1—2  growth., a  our  own  farms.  Y\  :ld  P.i  -e  for  duck 
ponds  always  on  hand  for  Spring  or  Fall  sowing. 
7th  Annual  Catalogue.  />«.  T.  *f.  91  ETC  A  1. 1  , 
Grower,  ImportcrA:  Jobber, at. Paul, Atinn. 

H  t  I  P  BUOTRERSt  FoaUl  Gckstonhoru.  s»-*tu!  free 

nALL  of 

(lob.fl)trri*-1  TUT  AJ  X  IJ  iH  St  ran  Derr* ,  ,V »  >  T 

CsmoUiaei]  |  nC  ITI A  Pi  o(  all  ;  ijtc  a*  r  -  ,  }lt% 
bright  <  Vf,  qootl  aici.ni  w,  SO  A1  liKS  of  Plsint-s 


C.  B  ROGERS. 

No.  133  Mnrk«*l  ttlreet,  LMiilndelphia. 

Dealer  iu  all  choice  and  new  varieties  of 
FIELD.  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

AU  the  approved  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed 
Corn,  Seed  Oats  and  Barley,  etc. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue. 


POMONA  NURSERY. -5.000 

KIKFFKR’S  HYBRID  PEARS  in  Or¬ 
chard  and  .’>0.000  in  Xurserv.  propa¬ 
gated  exclusively  from  Standards. 
No  Buds  or  scions  taken  from  Dwarfs. 
NIGH’S  SUPERB  strawberry.  Han 
SELL  Raspberry.  Blackberries.  New 
Grapes  and  Currants.  Fruit,  Shade 
and  OrnamnnTal  Trees,  Vines  aud 
Plants  in  variety,  catalogue  free. 
VV.N,  PARKY.  Parry  P.  O  .  N.  J. 


This  variety  of  Willow  Is  found  from  actual  expe¬ 
rience  of  over  twenty  years, to  he  utmost  as  durable 
and  valuable  as  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  Hard 
Woods.  The  Heart,  or  red  wood,  very  much  resem¬ 
bles  Red  Cedar  In  appeu  ruuee,  and  is  nearly  as  dur¬ 
able  for  even  posts  and  other  under  ground  uses.  It 
prows  readily  from  dinings,  on  either  low  or  tin 
lands,  on  tin-  ow  n  prairie,  and  is  considered  by  all 
who  have  tested  it.  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  list  of  trees  desirable  for  general  timber  culture. 

I  have  for  sale,  thl,  season,  a  limited  supply  of  cut¬ 
tings.  For  further  particulars  address 

ItO  £JT-  VV.  FtTKNAS, 

BROWNVILLE,  Nebraska. 


T*?il  1 1 1  \  t  \  RA  SPBERRY  PLANTS  FOB  SA LE. 

qUjMIP  The  Gregg  and  Improved  Doolittle, 
two  of  the  best  Black  Cap  vat-leth-s  known  to  the 
trade.  For  terms  address  A.  W.  YOGI.ESON, 

Columbiana,  Ohio. 


7«R  -ALE -APPLE  SEED.-Prime  and  Fresh 
Growth  of  1SS2,  at  reasonable  rates.  Address 

H.  W.  ELASH  FIELD,  Homer.  N.  Y. 


Manchester,  James  V  irk* 

and  over  one  hundred  other 


STRAWBERRIES 


and  drupe  Y  in c*.  One  of  the  largest  and  driest 
stocks  over  grown,  combined  with  exceedingly  Lib- 
eral  offers.  All  the  leading  §■  ■%  m 

nov-lt  es.  Catalogue  frcc.L  U  Lr  1  ! 

Cor.-vrtill-on-Hudson.r  .  I  _  If  r 
NewYorK.  IllVk 


for  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Also  a  full  assort 
muntol  Ruapbe •  i-ies  i'lirrauis.  Hooseiierj-ies 
Itlaeii  berries,  and  1,’rupns,  true  to  name  and  care 
fully  handled  and  packed.  New  ami  promising  varie¬ 
ties  a  specialty.  Price  ll-t  free  to  all  applicants. 

T.  T.  LY  ON,  Suiiili  Unveil.  Mich. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM 


WABBANTED  FRESH.  PURE  AND  SURE  TO  GROW 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

Seeds  for  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN  at  23  per  cent 
discount. 

If  you  or  the  Children  want  Seeds,  please  send  for 
my  eutalogue  for  LNiS,  with  directions  for  cultivation. 
Fiti.K  to  .vi. i..  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Moreton  Farm,  Koclicre,*.  s- .  yt 


WHAT  CAN  WE  SAY 


tv'-  111i>»tr»t(Ml 
fntalugue  FREE. 

42,,.. .  1  1  _  .  . 


Including  100  Russian  aud  New  Northern.  Mailing 
size  a  specialty. 


Send  tie  ad  1 1  mss  "f  TEN  Pt- .-sonsyrii^lJuv 
SEi:i»S  and  I**. ANTS,  and  we  w  ill  send  yon 
—ritfiaa  Pkt.  of  the  n-w  Oscar  WlWeSiuiflow  >  - 


gratia :i  I’kt.ul ..  ■■■  _  . . 

1NNISFALLEN  GREENHOUSES,  Springfield,  0, 


IF  YOU  CROW 


A  tniiRnUleeut  aud  reliable  assortment.  Send  for 
NkwSi'Uim:  list.  PHOENIX  Nl'RsEHY  .  F.  K.  PHOE 
NIX.  Prop’r,  Delavnn  Wls. 


MAILED  FREE. 

Our  ILLUSTRATED  SPRING 
CATALOGUE  OF 

.Seeds,  Plants  and 
Florists’  Supplies. 

iK.xtrn  inducements  to 
market  garde  tiers. i  Address 

MICHHOX  £KK»  C  O., 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


r  r  a  nr □  I  If  you  love  rare  flowers, . 

•’lOUliI  !  address  Kl.EIS  BROTHERS, 

Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


FOR  MARKET 


CORN  &  POTATO 


a  difference  of  a  few  days  in  the  earliness  of  your 
eiMps  makes  a  .  o  at  dllt'cteuce  u  y  "»  prolits. 

Our  M  AY  EARLY  SUNRISE  POTATO 

is  t.io  earliest  and  mv>st  prolillc. 

Our  Exlru  Early  Tom  Thumb  SYVEET 
CORN  is  the  earliest  «ml  sweet' st.  A  buoy  aider 

Our  Improved  EVTK  Y  EYKI.Y  PEAS 

arc  ahead  of  uuy  other.  2  '  It  YOl"  HAY'  E  A 


Manual  Ready. 

Send  for  it  free.  Finest  invok  ever  printed 
on  these  subjects. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  42  I, a  Salle  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Garden  Tool  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Kvv  e  it-  laillts  a  id  ' 

.IvU-fv-iHeoiitjieli-  ^ 

_ _ ■give  me  tv  extras  Wry 

with  "idei-H  tie."  sem,- rtrms  sell  i  lew,' Nl, 000  j 

t'eaui i>  u)  llhistrnted  Guides  FRFK  Hundreds 
of  costly  engravings,  F.verj  erne  pictured, de- 
willed  v  urieed,  many  pktsftslow  as  Sc.  pe-t  ■ 
vgepaiil.  Clicftp  asdlrt  by  the  ounce,  pouud.  »  II 
Ac.  My  beautiful  free  Gunie  anil  i  'atalogueis  U 
worth  many  ded’trs.  R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  1 


PRIVATE  GARDEN 


Iteliiug  Piles  SympiomH  unit  Cure. 

The  symptoms  are  molsoire.  like  perspiration,  Iu 
tense  Itching,  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress 
Ing,  particularly  at  night,  seems  n.  If  pin  worms  were 
crawling  In  aud  about  the  rectum:  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affected.  If  allowed  to  continue  very- 
serious  result-  follow.  "  SW  VYM'  S  OINTMENT**  i 
a  pleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  for  ‘I'ett  w,  Itch,  Salt 
Rneum,  Scald  Ht'ad,  Erysipelas.  Barbers’  itch.  Blotch 
es.  till  scaly  .  crusty  skin  Diseases.  Scut  by  mail  for 
30  cents;  H  boxes,  81.23  (in  -damps i.  Address  DR. 
SWAYNEX  SON.  PhUmtelphlu.  Pa.  Sold  by  Drug 
gists. 


It  v\  ill  pn>  yon  to  try  ttb>e,  aa  Itis  alway  -  i-leasaut 
i  have  iliings  »  little  earlier  and  better  than  your 
m-iglib  'i's.  BesiiUw  the  above  we  call  attention  t" 
tile  following  YA-getabies  of  our  own  introduction: 

S|’RI»RI>K  HI  *s|v  MELON,  early.  »w- 
.luelue.  and  delirious  HA  H.llOTII  lll-.All 
LETTUCE,  \  -n  argi  i»ial  r.  CON- 

t>l  EKOlt  POTATO,  . . .  y  rl.ler: 

Ert'»duiHt\  hhk  ftiiui  Our  l  Hunt  ratio  { 

Oatali'-c\io  ooutaiiniitir  mil  li*t  oi  Seeds,  lualled  five 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER 


SI)  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday  Feb.,  17,  1883. 

The  present  rise  of  the  Ohio  River  is  the 
greatest  ever  known.  On  Wednesday  last  it 
reached  (57  feet  above  low  water  mark  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  about  ten  miles  of  the  river 
front  was  under  water,  all  the  railroads  were 
covered,  and  the  destruction  of  property  has 
been  enormous.  The  people  talk  of  nothing 
le»  than  millions.  From  40,000  to  50, 000 
people  have  been,  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Many  lives  are  known  to  have  been 
lost,  how  many  will  probably  be  never  learned, 
Newport  and  Covington  are  in  great  part  sub¬ 
merged.  Great  destitution  is  being  generously 
relieved  by  means  of  soup  kitchens,  etc.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  the  homeless  find  shelter  in  sehool- 
bousos  and  churches.  Great,  destruction  of 
•stock  as  nearly  all  the  dairies  and  distillery- 
fed  cattle  were  in  the  low  ground  along  the 
river.  At  Louisville  the  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  loss  of  life  are  even  heavier.  A  darn 
protecting  the  low  eastern  part,  of  the  e  ity 
gave  way  about  midnight  on  Monday  and  the 
yellow,  turbulent  flood,  falling  from  18  to  130 
feet,  rushed  upou  the  sleeping  inhabitants  who 
fled  half-naked  for  dear  life.  The  scene  was 
awful  as  meu,  women  and  children  floundered 
screaming  through  the  rising,  roaring  waters. 
About.  30  lives  reported  lost;  and  it  is  feared 
many  ghastly  corpses  will  be  found  in  the 
wrecked  and  abandoned  buildings.  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Ind..  is  under  from  two  to  twenty 
feet  of  water  and  7,000  people  are  destitute. 
Portland  is  half-submerged.  In  Lawrence- 
burg  5,000  people  are  homeless.  Madison,  Ind. , 
mostly  under  water.  Milton,  Ky..  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite,  is  completely  submerged.  Six 
hundred  families  are  homeless  in  New  Al¬ 
bany.  In  Evansvile,  Ind. ,  the  damage  is  not 
heavy,  but  the  destruction  is  terrible  ou  the 
low  lands  between  that  place  and  Henderson, 
Ky.  At  Marietta  ,  Ohio,  Wheeling  and  Park- 
ersburg,,  W.  Va.  and  other  places  ou  the  Up¬ 
per  Ohio  the  destruction  of  property  is  heavy 
and  the  suffering  among  the  poor  grievous.  .  . 

Charles  R,  Thorne,  the  actor  is  dead . 

Archbishop  McCalie,  of  Dublin,  is  dying.  .  .  . 
The  whisky  in  l>ond  at  Chicago  amouuts  to 

880,000  gallons . In  1882,  4,557  suits 

for  divorce  were  brought  in  Ohio.  ....... 

The  new  five  cent  coin  has  been  suppressed 
because  of  its  similarity  in  design  to  the  half¬ 
eagle . The  payment  of  the  last 

quarterly  installment  to  Captain  Eads  for  the 

jetties  has  been  suspended . The  price  to 

be  paid  for  the  Arlington  property  of  General  R. 
E.  Lee’s  heirs  by  the  Government  is  $150,000. 

. The  amendment  to  the  Pension 

Appropriation  Bill  adopted  last  Saturday  in 
regal'd  to  the  pledging  of  certificates,  makes 
void  any  mortgage,  sale,  assignment  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  any  right,  claim  or  interest  in  a  pension. 

.  .  .  .  The  150th  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Georgia  by  General  James  Oglethorpe  and 
colonists,  was  celebrated  at  Savannah,  Mon¬ 
day.  Not  less  than  50,000  persons  witnessed 
the  military  parade,  which  included  soldiers 

from  South  Carolina  and  Florida . 

Marshall  Jewell  of  Conn..  ex-Postmaster- 

General,  has  died  of  pneumonia  at  57. . 

Edmund  J.  Davis,  ex-Governor  of  Texas  and 
leader  of  the  Republican  party,  died  last  week 

of  typhoid  pneumonia  at  Austin . .  C. 

A.  Robinson  &  Co.,  another  firm  of  Chicago 
grain  mercliaute  and  dealers  in  options  (bogus) 
have  been  placed  on  the  postal  black  list,  .... 
The  new  River  and  Harbor  bill  aggi  egating 
$8,450,000  has  been  reported  to  the  House. 
Three  miUiou  dollars  of  this  amount  are  for 
the  Mississippi  River  entire,  only  $500,000  of 
which  is  for  the  portion  of  the  river  above 

the  mouth  of  the  Illinois . In  the 

Minnesota  Legislature  the  House  has  decided, 
by  a  vote  of  4!)  to  28  against,  submitting  to  the 
people  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous 
and  malt  liquors  .......  The  bill  to  make 

Alaska  a  Territory  has  failed,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  clause  which  authorized  the  sale  of 
mining  or  other  lands  to  persons,  or  to  cor¬ 
porations,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  oi'  the  Interior. . W.  E.  Dodge, 

the  New  York  philanthropist  and  metal  dealer, 
has  “  crossed  the  river,”  at  77,  leaving  $15,- 
(XX), 000  on  this  aide.  .  .  .  Both  houses  of  the 
Maine  legislature  have  passed  a  prohibitory 
amendment  to  go  to  the  people  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  constitution.  An  attempt  to 

exempt  cider  failed . The  Sec.  of  the 

Interior  tells  the  Gov.  of  Iowa  that  unless  the 
Legislature  soon  returns  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  excess  of  the  83,043  acres  pat¬ 
ented  to  Iowa  on  account  of  the  Sioux  City 
&  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  the.  Department  will 
have  recourse  to  law  to  recover  the  lands- 
These  have  not  been  deeded  to  the  railroad, 

the  title  still  remaining  in  the  State . 

Fifteen  of  the  largest  robber  manufacturers 
in  the  country  met  here  last  week  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  forming  a  consolidated 


rubber  manufacturing  company  including  all 

the  best  companies  in  the  country . 

The  stove  makers,  nail-makers,  and  most 
of  the  manufacturers  in  other  industries  have 
been  bolding  conventions  with  a  view  of 
keeping  up  or  raising  the  prices  of  their  goods, 
and  also  to  contribute  *•  grease”  for  the  wheels 
of  favorable  legislation, . A  proposi¬ 

tion  to  submit  a  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  has  been  de¬ 
feated  in  the  West  Virginia  State  Senate . 

Edwin  D.  Morgan,  New  York's  War  Governor, 

died  last  Wednesday . John  Clements 

Ralston,  foreman  in  a  soap  factory  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  proves  the  “  lost  heir'1  to  $3,000,000 

left  him  in  Scotland  10  years  ago . 

The  members  of  the  Oklahoma  party  of  in¬ 
vaders  in  Indian  Territory  not.  made  prison¬ 
ers  are  settling  in  other  portions  of  the  country. 

. A  list  of  2.400  names  of  intruders  iu  the 

Indian  Territory  has  been  sent  to  the  Depart- 
of  the  Interior  by  the  Indians  who  demand 
their  removal . 


“  Sings  and  speaks  without  contracting 
hoarseness,  as  formerly.  General  health  im¬ 
proved.  Suffers  but  little  from  colds — and  not 
at  all  from  Neuralgia,’'  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  this  great,  gain  was  effected,  write  to  DrS. 
Starkey  &  Pa  lex,  1100  Girard  St..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  for  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  and  learn  ail  about  the  most  remarkable 
curative  agent  yet  discovered,  ft  will  be  sent 
free. — Adr. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Short  statements  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  news 
of  general,  or  extensive  Importance  or  interest,  arc 
solicited  from  everywhere  for  this  Department. 

Saturday,  Feb.  17,  1883. 

The  Cuban  toiiacco  crop  promises  fit  lie 

abundant  and  of  excellent,  quality . 

Accounts  from  Clticago  say  that  the  peach 
crop  through  Central  and  Western  Illinois 
and  part  of  Missouri,  “ is  practically  wiped 
out;”  but  in  the  Southern  part  of  Illinois  the 

buds  are  thrifty . Pensioner  sold  ie is. 

Secretary  Teller  says,  are  not  entitled  to  land 
unless  they  go  on  a  tract  and  settle  upon  it 
and  improve  and  cultivate  it.  A  pensioner 
complained  that  he  seut  money  to  a  firm  in 
Washington  that,  offered  to  locate  and  sell  1(50 
acres  of  land  for  soldiers  under  the  Soldiers' 
Homestead  Law.  Of  course,  it  was  a  sw  indle 
and  there  are  numerous  swindlers  throughout 
the  country  who  are  trying  to  cheat  old  soldiers 
out  of  their  money  on  similar  pretexts;  for 
they  always  want  ‘‘fees"  in  advance  .• .  .  .  . 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Cane-growers’  and  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Topeka  on  Feb.  21.  ...... . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cherokee  Strip 
Stockmen’s  Association  will  be  held  at  Cald¬ 
well,  Kans. ,  on  March  (5  . No  American 

grape-vines  are  admitted  into  South  Austra¬ 
lia  through  fear  of  phylloxera . The  cran- 

bery  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1882  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  322,171  bushels,  against  401.025 
bushels  in  1881,  a  falling  off  of  30  per  cent. 
The  yield  iu  New  Jersey  was  78,507  bushels; 
in  New’  England,  101,(5(54;  Long  Island.  2,000; 

and  the  West,  50,000  bushels . Gen. 

Beauregard  believes  that  the  mud  ol‘  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis  would  make  an  excellent  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Louisiana  sugar  planatious,  because 
the  limestone  ground  off  the  rough  pavements 
in  great  quantities  would  correct  the  acidity 
of  the  soil.  He  is  making  an  experiment  with 

several  tons  of  the  stuff . The 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  asked  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $348,400  to  supply  with,  oxen  and 
cows  2,(580  families  of  Sioux  Indians  who  have 
gone  to  farming  at  the  Standing  Rock.  Pine 
Ridge,  Rosebud,  Cheyenne  River,  Craw  Creek, 

Lower  Brule  and  Santee  Agencies . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lias  decided  that 
railroads  are  not  limited  to  lands  immediately 
adjoining  the  road  in  cutting  ties  and  obtain¬ 
ing  other  constraetion  material  intended  for 

the  use  of  railroads . A  telegram  from 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  18th  says  the  loss 
of  cattle  in  that.  State  from  the  recent  “  cold 
wave  ”  will  not  be  over  three  per  cent-.— say 
135,000  head  out  of  a  total  of  4,500,000. 
The  greatest  loss  will  be  in  the  hedge- 
grass  district  within  a  100-mile  circuit  of 
that  city.  The  loss  in  Southwestern  Kansas 
is  put  at  twfl  per  cent.,  chiefly  among  import¬ 
ed  Texans.  Telegrams  from  Cheyenne  say 
the  losses  were  trifling  in  the  ranges  of  the 
Anglo-Americau  Cattle  Company  along  the 
Cheyenne  River  and  Hot,  Creek,  while  on  the 
ranges  of  the  National  Cattle  Company,  75 
miles  north  of  Cheyenne,  stocks  are  in  fine 
condition  and  the  wind  has  blow-u  the  snow 

off,  giving  plenty  of  feed . 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  cotton  crop  is  over  (>,800,000  bales.  The 
returns  are  nearly  unanimous  iu  declaring  the 
staple  larger  than  usual,  whiter  and  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  trash.  It  is  probable  that 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  crop  still  remains  the 
in  fanners’  hands . A  bill  to  allow  Can¬ 

adian  fanners  to  bring  wheat  and  corn  into  the 


United  States  in  wagons,  duty-free,  where  the 
flour  is  to  be  carried  over  the  Border  again, 
lately  passed  Congress  after  several  failures.  . 
.  .  .  .  Senator  Hoa  r  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  Bankrupt  Bill  now  before  Congress, 
making  it  lawful  to  begin  proceedings  against 
any  business-man  dealing  iu  “options”  of  any 
kind  without  further  evidence  of  insolvency— 
a  remedy  as  bad  as  the  disease  it  pretends  to 

heal . New  flouring  mills — of  the  roller 

style,  of  course— are  being  invented  so  rapidly 
that  the  number  of  milling  buildings  mil  have 
to  be  rapidly  multiplied  if  each  is  to  have 
only  one  sort  of  mill . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  17,  1880. 
Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner,  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  musical  composer,  died  at  Venice,  Italy, 
last  Saturday.  He  was  bora  at  Leipsic,  May 
22,  1813.  All  musical  Germany  laments  his 
death,  and  the  rest  of  the  musical  world  re¬ 
grets  it . Gambetta,  it  is  now  said,  left 

$300,000 . The  electoral  returns  indi¬ 

cate  the  election  of  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Supreme  Court  in  Mex¬ 
ico . The  Soudan  has  surrendered  to 

the  False  Prophet  in  Egypt  and  affair's  are 

“  serious.” . Moutengro  announces  a  rupture 

with  Turkey _ An  appropriation  of  $320,000 

h-as  been  voted  iu  Germany  for  Central  African 
explorations  .  The  40,000  slaves,  not  emanci¬ 
pated  in  Cuba  by  their  owners  iu  1870,  are  to  be 

treated  henceforth  as  ft  eedmen . 

- ♦--*—• - 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  will  relieve 
Bronchitis,  Asthma.  Catarrh,  Consumptive 
and  Throat  Diseases.  The  y  are  used  always 
with  good  success. — Adr. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  ets.  per  box. —Adr. 


♦Why  is  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Finkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  like  the  Mississippi  River  iu  a 
Spring  freshet?  Because  the  immense  volume 
of  this  healing  river  moves  with  such  momen. 
turn  that  it  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  and  is 
literally  flooding  the  country. — Ad r. 


23T°Tlie  Diamond  Dyes  always  do  more  than 
they  claim  to  do.  Color  over  that  old  dress.  It 
will  look  like  new.  Only  10  cents — Adv. 


Hall's  Hair  Rencwer  furnishes  the  nutritive 
principle  b\T  which  the  hair  is  nourished  and 
supported. — Ad  r. 


For  the  removal  of  dandruff,  and  for  curing 
humors  of  the  scalp,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. — Adr. 


“Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants,  vermin.  15c.- Adr. 


— Hair  and  Scalp  diseases  thoroughly  cured 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  None  like  it — Adv 

- »-»■» 

Burnett'*  Cocoaiue 

Promotes  a  Vigorous  and  Healthy  Growth 
of  the  Hair.  It  has  been  use  in  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out,  and  has 
never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay.  Use  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Flavoring  Extracts — the  best.  — Adr. 


£l)f  iilarkfls. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “regular'1  and  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  wheat 
are  2%c.  higher;  No.  2  red  Winter  2|£c. 
higher.  Cora  higher  for  cash,  but  l#e. 
lower  for  Feb.  Oats  steady.  Rye  2%c. 
higher.  Barley  unchanged.  Hogs  tending 
upward.  Cattle  a  trifle  higher.  Sheep  ditto. 


Wheat— Regular.  $UI9)$  February;  $LU94$®1.U9‘$ 

fll  '  ‘  'ASMCi  gMta 


March:  $1,118$  April;  SLUM  May;  iU@9ft$c.  nil  the 
year:  rejected,  Tl@?2c;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  $1.U9)$; 
No.  8  do.,  95Wc;  No.  3  red  Winter,  $1710)$.  Corn,  57k'e. 
cash;  56WC,  February;  57J$®574ftc.  March:  (i)Wc.  May; 
r>U$c.  nil  tlie  vear:  rejected,  8 Ate.  Oats.  site,  cash; 
39Wc.  February;  ttke.  March;  3M)$e.  April:  -Me.  May; 
■uKc.  June;  »«<«•.  all  the  year.  Ha  llrro  at  tSe.  Bar 
UKV  Kteadv  Ht  8.V.  FlaXSRKD  stronger  at  $l.2a  on 
truck,  good  crushing  ou  track,  8 1.2);  rejected.  81.20; 
choice  Kuntdan,  $1. 14.  Fli/CTfcu  steady;  creamery,  ralr 
to  fancy,  matte;  dairies,  good  to  choice,  2u@3(ie:  pack 
iug  stock,  $l2oti:i.  Eotre.— SskaaOc.  Hons.-  Market 
rnlrlv  active  aud  strong;  mixed  $3,H5@6,G5:  light.  $6 
@i;,ti0;  heavy,  $H.0U@T.25;  skips,  84&5.70.  Cattle— Mar 
ket  moderately  active;  exports,  8ft.70fttii.20;  good  to 
choice  Shipping,  8.V3&S.00:  common  to  fair,  $l.2fK«4.MO; 
butchering  uuu  cunning  in  liberal  supply  and  prices 
weaker;  common  to  fair,  f2.7SGi8.73;  medium  to  good, 

t3.9CkiS-l.60;  stockcra  and  ft .  plentiful  - 

heep  Trade  generally  slow;  common  to  fair,  88.20 
(,(  l;  medium  UiKOod,84.2,ViOl.9U;  choice  tijextra,$5.2u@6. 


Cincinnati.— Unuipurod  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  red  Winter  wheat  is  e.  higher  for 
cash,  but  steady  for  Feb.  and  March.  Cora 
about  steady.  Oats  8‘ty.  higher  for  cash,  but 
unchanged  for  March.  Rye  bjo.  lower.  Bar¬ 
ley  lc.  lower.  Pork  25c.  lower.  Hugs  fencing 
upward. 

Wheat  strong.  No.  2  red  Winter.  81.13  spot;  81.013$ 
February;  $1.13)$  March;  $1.13)4  April;  81. 15)*  May; 
81.061$  bid  July;  Me.  all  the  year.  Coax  In  good  de¬ 
mand  at  559SKO, car;  57J4C.  bid  February:  57>4e.  March; 

April;  59c.  May:  55j$e.  all  the  year.  Oats  Arm  at 


50c.  spot;  42)fc.  bid  March:  44c.  bid  May;  S8)$c.  all  the 
year.  Rye  dull  at  66)$c.  Barley,  extra  No.  8  Spring 
at  Ode.  Pork  quiet  at  818.25.  Butter  strong;  choice 
Western  reserve,  26e;  choice  Central  Ohio,  23c.  Iloos 
Arm;  common  and  light,  S5.75@ti.90;  packing  and 
butchers’,  $6.70@7.85. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  1  Vo  higher.  Cora 
2?£c  higher.  Oats,  lower.  Rye,  2%c 
higher.  Barley  a  shade  lower.  Butter,  dairy, 
a  trifle  higher,  but  creamery  lc  lower.  Eggs, 
oLc  higher.  Cattle  about  the  same,  with  an 
upward  tendency.  Sheep  steady.  Hogs  un¬ 
changed. 

Wheat— No.  2  Red  Fall,  «1.11?$@1.18  cash:  $1.14)$ 
February:  $i.lg$@U5)i  March:  $U6)$  April;  $l.is 
May  ;  $1  1isj.$  June;  No.  3  red  Fail.  $1,081$;  NV>.  4  do..  85 
oi 85jwc.  CORN,  cosh;  05*$e  February;  5574c 

March:  April,  585$c;  45V$c  May.  Oats,  :N)$o  cash;  fl8J$e 
February;  wtyo  March;  890  all  the  year;  migc  May. 
Rye  Ann  at  file  Harley  steady;  sample  lots.  oo@80e; 
Nebraska.  7b@i9c.  BCTTER  quiet;  dairy,  24@31c; 
creamery,  94(jt88e.  Euus  steady  at25e.  Pork  Arm  at 
Sis.iaq;  cash:  Job.  $18;  $13.25  February;  $18.25  May. 
Cattle  in  Improved  demand. but  the  fooling  tor  ship¬ 
ping  grades  still  weak;  butchers’  stock  aetlve-and 
Arm;  exports,  $'750.6;  heavy  shipping,  $5.25@3.60: 
light  ilo.,  81.dk'>.  VY;  good  to  choice  tin  tellers’ steers. 
84@4.7Ti;  cows  nnrl  heifers,  $3Sd.2j;  bulb,  $3(5,4.  Sheep 
—Market  Arm:  good  grades  wanted;  common  dull; 
fair  to  good  multons,  $bkY.' 4.73;  prime  to  fancy,  $5@ 
5.. Vi;  Texans,  a. Vo  I/O.  II bos — Stroug  and  active; 
light,  80.:W@l!.5U;  packing,  $«. lOftiC.SO;  butchers’,  $fi. 70 
@6.90. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  February  17,  1888. 
Beans  and  Peas.— Some  little  Btock  Is  changing 
hands  on  Jobbing  orders:  but  buyers  will  not  Invest 
In  the  face  of  the  supply  of  foreign. 

Beans,  marrow,  1882.  prime.  $3.10658.12,)$';  do.  medi¬ 
um,  1872,  choice,  82.  IO(u2.42J$:  do.  pea,  choice,  small. 
$2.50;  do.  marrow.  $9.40;  do.  white  klrtnev,  1882, choice. 
88.Oi5@-3.75:  do,  red  kidney,  1*32,  choice.  $3.70@8.~5;  do. 
turtle  soup,  $2.90t«3,oo;  do.  foreign,  mediums,  new, 
*2.10@3.15;  do.  old.  $2.05;  peas,  green,  prime.  1882,  $1,30 
@1.35;  do.  Southern,  b.  e.,  V  2-bushel  bag,  $2.75@3.00 


Breadstuffs  afd  PROVISIONS.— As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  No.  8  red  wheat  Is  12)$c.  higher; 
No.  2  red,  8e.  higher;  No.  2  white,  2)«.e.  higher;  No.  1 
white,  4t$e.  higher;  Rye,  3c.  higher  for  Western;  also 
Canada  and  State.  Bariev,  Canada,  No.  2,  5c.  low¬ 
er;  No.  1  brig-lit,  lc.  lower.  Corn,  No.  3,  34$c.  higher; 
No.  2,  Due.  higher;  Old  No.  2, 1)$C,  higher.  Oats,  No.  S, 
ajc.  higher;  No.  2,  *$e.  higher;  white.  State,  2e.  higher. 

Prices  of  Flour  and  Meal.— Flour— No.  2,  $2. 75®  3. 70, 
latter  extreme;  supertine.  $3.75@4.0O,  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  83.95@4  4i';  good  to  fnnev 
do.,  8b.W  7.00;  common  to  good  extra  Western,  $8.95 
81.1'/),  good  to  choice.  $>5.T5@88;  common  to  good  extra 
round  hoop  Ohio.  $Ki  1.60;  good  to  choice,  do.,  i.7rt@#7; 
common  extra  Minnesota,  84@>4.60;  clear,  S5.50@6.25; 
rye  ml xtnre,  $.V.«5.7r>;  hakers’ext  ra,  $5..30@6.50; straight . 
85.75@6.6i);  patent,  8'>. 75@S,iXi;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair 
extra.  $l@  |.:*i;  good  to  very  choice,  8l.ftV,/,7.90:  patent 
Winter  w  heat  extra.  $ti@“75;  elty  mills  extra,  for 
West  Indies,  JVJtk&Ti.Si;  South  America,  g5.S5@ti.nil; 
Southern  Klonr— common  to  good  extra.  *i.75@5.40: 
good  to  choice,  $5.5n@7.10;  ry  e  flout- .superfine,  84.00 
O/-1.30;  buckwheat  flour,  $2.5n@2.S5,  mainly  82.60(52.75. 
Corn  Meal  yellow  Western,  g3.lWb75:  Rrnndvwine, 
83.JS@8.Si. 

Prices  of  Grain— Wheat.— Ungraded  Winter  red, 
81.09(51.2?:  No.  3  red,  $1.23 W  l.2'i;  steamer  No.  2  red. 
81.22r5d.2il;  No.  8  red,  8l.2.VSl.25'.j;  mixed  Winter,  8L 18 
(5 1.19;  Canada  red,  to  arrive,  *1.24;  Canada  White. 
81.20;  ungraded  white.  $I@I.3*.  including  White  State 
at  $1.38;  steamer  No.  2  white,  8t.U0:  No.  2  white ,$1.09W; 
No.  1  white,  $1.20;  No.  2  red  February,  $1.24V@1.26; 
March,  $lJ)5@1.2s$$,  Ryk  Market  nulot;  Western, 
quoted,  74(5  77c;  Cnnadn  and  state,  $7.*.v;7vp.,  Barley 
—Market  Arm  aud  fairly  active;  Canada, 90o@$l.08  for 
ungraded,  98c  for  No.  2.  a  small  parcel  called  No.  1 
Hrlght  at  $1.(18,  quoted  81.08;  No.  I  Two  rowcd  State  at 
HSc.  Corn— Market  unsettled;  Ungrnded  Western 
mixed,  7l(,r7fic;  No.  8,  7tlJl@7U.jC;  steamer  mixed,  72$< 
fttilc;  No.  2,  74@7il.ic  111  elevator.  76V.(c  delivered; 
white  Southern.  72@i3c  on  dock:  old  No.  2,  75c  in  ele¬ 
vator;  No.  2  mixed  February,  74c;  March.  71c;  April, 


nmu  ,  vcnjr'.u'a.  ,  »w.  s,  's'^v'iir  ,  .to.  »  quotivu,  » tv , 

mixed  Western,  J3@51c;  white  do.,  S0@Mcj  white 
State,  M@55c;  No,  2  mixed  February,  i:«sc;  March, 
Mot  April,  51c.  Feed— 40  1fc@60  It..  92)$c;  Srt  It..  95c;  100 
Tt> .  $1@1.10;  sharps,  $1.10(5.1.15;  rye  feed,  95u®l. 


Prices  nf  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  $19 
@19.25;  240  bills,  clear  hack,  $22."  22.2.5;  new  mess, 
April  delivery,  $19.80;  new  mess  spot,  quoted  *19;  Wes¬ 
tern  prime  mess,  8ls@is.35;  extra  prime,  $15;  clear 
bnek,$21.78@32.25;  fondly  mess,  $1S.7,V...3MX);  now  mess, 
February,  $l'>  <  19.20;  Mnrch.  8l9.10eS19.80.  Beef— De¬ 
maud  lights  plain  mess,  8(2@18,50;  extra  mess.  $12.75 
(518/4);  pueket,  $15(^15.50;  city  extra  India  mess, in  tea., 
$26@2i.  Beef  hams  $21.  Cut  meats— Fresh  hums.  18 
and  30  It'  nvernge.  lOXfc;  pickled  hclllc.s.  12  lt,94$@9'$c; 
dear  bellies,  78  tt,  9«ic;  elejir  hacks,  lOVjc;  pickled 
shoulders,  k@SV$c;  pickled  boms,  Hht<a.l3c;  smoked 
shotdders,  9$t;9V$c;  smoked  hams.  I'tbiiyl'^c.  Bacon- 
long  clear,  here  quoted  9$$co  at  West  long  dear,  9.10 
@9.ttC;  Short  clear,  9..55@9.ft0o-  Dressed  hogs— City, 
heavy  to  light,  vA4@!HsC;  pies,  9Uc-,  Western,  8@i^$c. 

I. ard— Prime  steam  spot,  11.45@Il.fl0c;  March,  11.5f@ 

II, 60c;  cltv  steam,  reflnea  quoted  11.55c,  Continent; 
11.750.  South  America- 

Butter.— Prices  continue  to  harden  for  choice  stock. 
Western  sells  well  If  at  all  attractive.  Exporters  are 
not  handling  many  goods.  A.s  compared  with  prices 
a  week  ago  creamery  fancy  Is  2c.  higher;  choice  do. 
2e.  higher:  State  dairies  2c.  higher;  Welsh  tubs  le. 
higher;  Western  factory  choice  2o.  higher.  Prices  are: 

Creamery,  fancy.  11(5  12c;  do.  choice.  ;t's»3Sc;  do. 
prime,  'i9"  'He;  do.  fair  to  good,  3k"37c;  do,  ordinary, 
20@T8c ;  State  dairies,  entire,  tub  aud  firkin,  fancy, 
2@>  27c;  do.  do.  good  to  choice,  2\M'25<",  State  hulf-flrkin 
tubs  and  i sills,  fancy.  Stic:  do.  do,  choice,  2Vc29c;  do. 
good,  2  -.>24c;  do.  ralr.  3i@33;  Slate  firkins,  dairy  en¬ 
tire,  22c;  do,  fine,  19$t2Zc:  ilo.  fair  to  good,  17@lSe: 
State  Welch  tubs,  choice.  Sba'Sc;  do.  good  to  prime, 
■o..,  25c;  do.  fair  to  good,  2f)@22c;  Western  Imitation, 
creamery,  l*@.92e:  Western  dairy,  choice,  24@26cs  do. 

. . I  to  pi  Into.  lS(<;2'!c;  ilo.  ordltiury  (■’  fair,  13@15c; 

Western  factory,  choice  current  make,  2le:  do.  fair 
to  good  do..  IV-/ 2 V;  do.  ordinary,  is@l4c:  Western 
rolls,  t«y»r. 

Cuicese.  -Market  Is  quiet,  As  compared  with  prlees 
last  week  State  factory  fancy  Is  )$e.  lower;  do.  good 
unchanged:  QhtO  flats  do;  civamcrv  skims,  1  ,<■. 
lower.  Prices  are: 

State  factory,  fancy  Fall.  18t$i.i  1.8441?;  do.  prime  to 
choice,  i.3@13kff;  do.  good,  l2)$@124tc;  do.  fair.  U@12c; 
do.  medium,  HV.<  li>Vp?;  do,  poor,  SKclWfc;  Ohio  flats, 
choice,  lllbtc;  do.  flue,  12V.@l:*e;  do.  fair  to  good,  10® 
13c;  creamery  skims,  choice,  8@8Vje;  do.  good.  7@79i'c; 
do.  fair,  V-tiftc;  Penosylvnnta  skints,  flue.  7-t$@8c;  do. 
fair  to  good,  6bi@7)$c;  Skims,  Irotls'lad,  D®Sc. 

Cotton.  The  market  Is  dull;  sale  of  spots  only 
fairly  active.  Values  are  but- little  better  than  nom¬ 
inal. 

current  trices 


Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


Uplands 

and 

New 

Orleans 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

Florida. 
....  79-16 

and  Gulf. 
Vy 

Strict  Ordinary . 

...  8 

8  5-16 

8  5-16 

Good  Ordinary . 

...  8 13-17 

9V$ 

1^16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary.. 

...  9W 

9  9-16 

Low  Middling. .  .  .. 

...  'Ai 
..  101-16 

10  1-16 

10  1-16 

strict  Lmv  .Middling.. 

10  5-16 

10  5-16 

Middling  . 

1(3$ 

l"1-1.* 

Good  Middling . 

...  10  9-16 

10  13-10 

10  1316 

Strict  Good  Middling. 

...  10  13-16 

11  1-16 

11  1-16 

fiddling  Fair . 

...  11  r.-lti 

11  9-16 

11  9-16 

Fair.... 7..... . 

...  121-16 

12  5-16 

12  5-16 

STAINED, 

Good  Ordinary .  7  8-10  1  Low  Middling . 

.  811-16 

Strict  Good  Ord —  8 

|  Middling . 

9V$ 

UIDE 


Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good 
do.  fine  to  choice,  7U<» jflc.;  do.  fancy,  rJ]4&  10c. 
western,  ordinary,  7®7}4e.;  no.  do.  fair  to  good, 

7»4C.;  do.  do.,  choice  lots.  80«S  Stale,  sliced,  S'^vUUc.; 
do.  riunrlers,  (WMci;  apples,  evaporated,  lift  15e.;  do., 
choice,  ring  cut,  lhVji.ylflc.;  do.,  fancy  selections,  Ifiy. 
oe  17:  peaches,  Southern,  8tit9c.-,  do.,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  Uwlfi.j  do..  Georgia,  peeled,  IkS'Mev;  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled,  Skiiaoc.;  do.  do.,  nnpeeled,  lojsjf-!  lie., 
uii peeled  perches,  halves,  66»iH}jje.;  do.  do.,  c/unrters, 
plnnia,  Southern.  18U©l:^c,:  .lo.,  State,  l.’iw 
o.l-lc.;  cherries  A!*,*  t  te.:  blaekcrries.  Rasn^ 

berries,  SH&jSut^e.;  huckleberries,  HwlsApy 

Eggs.— Demand  Is  only  fair,  and  buyers  still  appear 
to  be  fearful  of  being  caught  with  a  stock  op  a  falling 
market.  Held  goods  are  very  Irregular.  Limed  fairly 
active,  but  favoring  buyers. 

Fancy  stock,  In  bids.,  p  doz..  31®82e,;  Slate  and 
Pennsylvania,  In  W.ls.,  SltgiSlc.i  choice  Western,  2-K.- 
29c.;  early-packed  Western,  prime.  88®23c.;  Va.,  Md. 
and  Del.,  prime.  2:W30:  Tennessee,  aSCtSDc.;  all  kinds, 
poor  to  good,  hltjoSOc.;  limed  eggs,  State.  2lfct a  22c.:  do. 
Canada  and  western,  '.Wile. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  miart,  *1.50 
@3.00;  apples,  Western  N.  V.,  mixed  lots,  $3,0(fc«S.7f>; 
Baldwin’s.  •;(  bbl.,  $3.3.Vj)4.(iO:  do.,  greenings.  V  bbl., 
S3.33(;il.50j  do.,  Inferior,  p  bid,,  $3.1532.75;  grapes,  W. 
N.  Y.,  Catawba,  *k-/: T.ui;  cranberTtes,  uape  Cod,  fancy, 
P  bid,,  *l  t,3l)ft  l.ri,tM;  do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl., 
S13.0tr.iM, 00;  do..  Cape  Cod,  p  crate,  *-lJ3fi®5.lX>;  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  prime,  Crate,  au.ow.oi.nt);  do.,  do.,  fair  to  good, 
P  crate,  g9.Stk.t3. 73;  Fla.  oranges,  choice,  bright,  P  >4 
bbl.  box.  *3.G(®#.7S;  do.  do,,  fair  to  good,  $3,505(2.75; 
peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  V  B.„  7‘-{«i7Uc.;  do., 
do.,  fancy,  6$fa&7c.;  do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  rvWftSUe,; 
hickory  nuts,  V  bUSli.,  91.5U0d.75;  pecans,  V  tt... ....  ^je. 

Hay  ash  Straw.— Receipts  are.  moderate  and  de¬ 
mand  good;  tone  of  prices  firm  for  prime.  Straw 
steady  and  fairly  active. 

Hay,  prime  timothy,  V  100  n.s.  85®90c:  do.  medium 
timothy,  75@$0c;  do.  shipping  grades,  OWStiSe;  do.  clo¬ 
ver,  OQfiiBc;  straw.  No.  1  rye,  B5c;  do.  snort  rve,  55® 
BOcj  oat  straw,  506j55c. 

Hops. — X.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1.882,  choice,  95c;  do.  me 
dlutus,  85e;  do.  low'  grades,  hoc;  do.  crop  of  1381,  good 
to  choice,  H0@90c;  do.  old  olds,  65® 75c;  Eastern, 
crop  of  1882,  fair  to  choice,  S5®95c:  Pacific  Const,  do., 
85@.15c. 

Poultry  a.vd  Qamk.— Live  Poultry— Spring  chick 
ens,  near-by.  V  tt.,i4<g)i5c.;do.I  Western  and  Southern, 
IMM50.5  fowls  Pa-  and  Jersey,  15®  16c.:  do.  State, 

16c.;  do.  Western,  t.V<16c.;  roosters,  old,  9(itl0c.;  tur¬ 
keys,  Jersey  and  Pa..  16®  17c.;  do.  SVestcrn,  l«ffll7c.: 
ducks,  State,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  V  patr,  $1.(»>m1.2J;  do. 
Western.  |6  pair,  75C..®*1.(KI;  geese,  Western,  V  pair. 
$1.50®  1.75;  do..  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  a,  pair.  $2.00®2.25. 


OOLEY  CREAMERS 


TO  INVESTORS!! 


eeaiwi 


■Vow  Is  a  most  favorable  time  to  oh  win  some  of  the 
choicest  loans  secured  by  FIRST  .MORTGAGES 
upon  Improved,  productive  property. 

INTEKESl'  GUARANTEED at Cia  Third  \ a  tion- 
al  Bank,  Aew  York. 

IT  WILL  PA  Y  any  «>ne  ;  ;ktng  a  most  desir¬ 
able  investment  to  confer  with  the 


R}  •  I  •  r  HEIR  SUPERIORITY  DEMONSTRATED.  jji  i?_  [( 

til  Jr*  'iW&l  THEIR  SUCCESS  WITHOUT  A  PARALLEL.  | 

OVER  20,000  IN  DAILY  USE.  %'TT‘  Ote] 

i[,  r  ^  pij  I  IN  FOUR  STYLES. 

H.y  -%  ‘ 1  I  Ulslzes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use.  They  ere  self. skimming.  ,1  Hi58*"  ' 

1 1  ;  1^1  FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  ami  SEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS  '  Jl; - - ■' 

Mg — tnv,TC».  jl  iwnrdcd  for  superiority.  Awarded  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at 

BMll'i!1  1 ,  --1  MBSA  he  FRENCH  UOVEUN.MKN'T  DAIRY  COMPETITION,  June,  1883.  This  Is  the  second 

ifjli  III . .  g  i  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  FreDdl  Government  after  competitive  tests  with  leading 

—  •  milk-selling  apparatus  of  the  world.  Gives  best,  results  and  is  most  popular  in 

cnaui-nuuiti.^., _ varies. 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY; 

Seventy  Cents  per  pound  For  Butter. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  purchased  last  year  gives  great  satisfaction.  We  are  selling  print  butter  made  from  it 
at  70  cents  per  pound  the  year  round  In  the  New  York  market.  Heretofore  we  have  worked  our  butter  en¬ 
tirely  by  hand  process,  but  have  become  convinced  that  the  "Eureka”  Butter-worker  cannot  possibly 
Injure  the  graiu  of  the  butter.  L.  B.  HALSEY',  Sheffield  Farm.  Mahwah,  Bergen  Co..  N.  J.  * 


LAWBEYCE,  KANSAS 
Send  $200  to  $20,000  Immediately  or  write  r«r 

SPECI A  L  IN  FORM  ATION  ibout  the  prime 
loans  just  now  on  hand. 

Every  Loan  Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

Kates  arc  Arm  and  Securities  never  better. 

F.  M.  PERKINS.  Ptcs.  L.  n.  PERKINS.  Sec. 

J.  T.  WARN  E.  V  Ice  Pres.  C.  W .  G ILLETT,  Treas. 
N.  II.  HART,  Auditor. 

Address  the  Secretary  and  mention  this  paper. 


Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country 

JYortU  Dakota* 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN'S; 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


Tributary  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA, 

SECTION ALi  MAP  and  FIT. I.  particulars 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address  by 

H.  C.  DAVIS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  PURE 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


Til  10  COMING  FOOD-FISII  OF  AMERICA. 

t//k  h.tntiKST  cjuif  hjtcuuyo  R.STJ/a/A«.WA.VT/.v  the  f/..‘ . 

1  LIMITED  number  o (  youug  Carp,  for  stocking  ponds,  will  be  ready  for  sale  and  delivery 
J*  ahout  April  1st.  Every  farmer  should  raise  them  for  his  family  use  and ‘for  profit.  They  are  easy 
to  raise,  delicious  to  eat.  remarkably  prolific  and  wonderful  in  their  rapid  growth.  When  full  grown 
they  weigh  15  to  50  pounds,  and  have  attained  to  5  or  6  pounds  In  15  months,  and  8  to  10  pounds  In  30 
mouths.  40.MU  have  been  hatched  in  one  season  In  a  pond  one  sere  In  extent.  There  Is  a  fortu.he  In  Carp 
if  cultivated  on  a  la  ge  scale,  and  capitalists  should  look  Into  the  matter  before  Investing  In  anything  else 
It  Is  absolut fly  safe.  No  legitimate  business  Is  at  the  same  time  so  safe  ami  profitable.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  begin.  Don’t  wait  for  your  neighbor' start  first  yourself.  Persons  wishing  a  supply  for  Spring  should 
ordei  without  deluy  Sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Get  only  the 
cork;  hybrids  are  worthless.  Write  for  Price  List  and  any  Information  desired,  vtention  this  naner 

OH  AW.  W.  MEDARY,  Passaic  Valley  Carp  Fisheries,  Little  Fulls,  N.  J. 

ij  i  i#p  ii ■■iiSTTu  An  Enplteti  Veterinary  Surgeon  unfJCTiemint, 


f\|  \£  jb  F7  B  m  ^  a  i-..i  mioriu^uon  about 
II  W  fcO  I  V  1\  O  our  7  per  cent,  farm  mort* 
g^es.  12  years  experience | 
.ooo.ox)  loaned  ;  not  a  dollar  lost.  J.  B.Wn  +  kins  &  CO* 
iwrcace.  Kansas,  ^nd  B^na  Sen  Y  . 


EW  FARM  FREE 

500  farms  descrlla;d.  Maps  or  Virginia,  nr. 
H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO..  Rfchmond,  Va..  ZOb. 


For  Sale  and  Exchange.  S5T  Write 
for  tree  REAL  ESTATE  JOFUNAL. 
IL  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.  Kivhmuud,  Virginia 


fa  flj  PB  na  L.  U  b  Hut  iL  U  BU  V  now  travel  lug  10  this  country,  says  mat  must 

Rwl  IfB  BA  W*  gl  ’A  9  fll  ■  of  the  Horse  amt  Cattle  Powders  sold  here 

III  M  ll  H  II  ftila  W  Bpm  M  9  are  worthless  trash.  lie  says  that  Sheridan's 

Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 
Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lav  like  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders.  Dose.  1  teasp'n- 
ffil  to  1  pint  food.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  bv  mail  for  6  'euer-atamn*  l  8  Jonsaos  it  Co >  Bostok,  illss- 


TO  THE  PAEK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

THE  Land  of  Lakes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows. 
-L  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat,  of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  34  to  87  per  acre  of  first  owners.  Send 
for  maps  and  publications  to 

C-  J.  YY  RIGHT, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 


Send  *lo.  in  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


■Cj  Pnlverizing  Harrow 
—  Clod  Crnsher  \  Leveler. 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

for  Circular  of  ad  vice  about  Shipping  Pboduce.  Also 
recipe  for  Preserving  Eggs. 

No.  2751  \\  usbing  >,n  ■*  reel,  ,Nrw  Y  ork. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference — Irving  National  Bank.  Nev.  York  City. 


F4R>K  FOR  SALE  IN  TIDE 

JVV  r  .1  II .11 A  WATER  VIRGINIA. 

Cheap  and  Rich  Lands.  Healthy  and  mild  climate. 
Fish  and  Oysters  In  great  abundance. 

E.  C.  UNDSLEY  s.  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


avi vr, - .ViUUlUlO,  VHVIL'IS  V« UII,  ((mill  I'l  |.l|  IIIH.', 

6%®65fiO.;  do.  common  to  fair, 5M®<Jc.;  Louisiana,  tie; 
Rangoon,  In  bond,  S^iaan^c.:  dfo.  duly  paid,  5<r<oMc. 
Patna,  duty  paid,  55<3  ;;57tc. 

Refined  St  gar.— Cut  loaf  *  a  „  9Kc.:  crushed,  8U® 
9!;c.:  cubes,  ;h;.;  powdered,  StiGtBo.;  granulated,  sttfc.! 
mould  "A,"  ■'Ho. I  coufectloners'  “A,”  8kjc.;  cotfee  “A" 
standard,  ttoffec  nit  “A,"  «t<’.s}4o.:  white  extra 
“p/’JMfi'l  extra  “C,"  7ftj®7;bc.;  "C,”  TAtfc.;  yellow. 

('^•U I C. 

Seeds — Clover,  p  ft.,  prime,  lS'^e.  •  choice,  iss,® 
Uc.;  fancy,  ltifig  H'oe.;  tlmothv,  per  budi.  $2.00(32.35; 
domestic  flaxseed.  *1.  300,1.83!  C'alcutla  linseed.  $1,80® 
1.85  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  continue  In  moderate 
supply,  but  the  demand  Is  small.  Sweets  dull  and 
easy.  Onions  slow  and  easy  for  red  and  yellow. 
Choice  white  scarce  uud  firm. 

Onions,  red,  per  hhl„  tl.~xJ3.OOt  do.  yellow,  *1.75® 
$2.00;  do.  white,  cabbage,  uear-by.  V  him. 

«u®u);  potatoes,  Bermuda,  V  bbl,  srg.kfi;  do  Eastern 

lt**se.  (In..  I  (In.  \\  ,  -.(rrl:  >,  \ 

sweet  potatoes,  klln-drtfd,  v  bbl,  $3.'>0;  do.  fair  to 
good,  do.,  *1.311,52;  beets,  L.  L,  ,J  lOObunehes.  31,  -1.50; 
turnips,  Russia.  V  bbl,  $1.(XT®US;  squash,  Hubbard, 
¥  bbl.,  $3.4 W„  l;  do.  marrow,  $3.50w.t;  kale,  Norfolk, 
Scotch,  l1  bbl.,  $1.75;  do.  do.  common,  $1,35®  1.37;  spin¬ 
ach.  Norfolk,  $3. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND 


A  Tt  YLAND  FAR  M  S.-Book  and  Map 
free,  by  C.  E.  SHANAHAN",  Atty.,  Easton,  Pa 


on  James  River,  Va.— In  a  Northern 
settlement.  Illustrated  circular  from 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


The  A  CMF."  subjects  the  s,ilt  to  the  settop  of  a 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting.  Lift¬ 
ing,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL 
CO  l  I.TEKn,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  give  immense  catting  power.  Thus  the 
three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off 
th, 'ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are 
pertorined  at  one  tiiur .  The  entire  absence  ol 
Jspikc.s  or  Spring  Teeth  avoid*  pul  log  up  rubbish. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  end  hard 
clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall;  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  light  soil  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cu  tt- 
vator  that-  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical 
larmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  It  to  be  the  most 
valuable  recent  Improvement  In  Farm  Machinery, 
while 

.All  acree  that  "The  Judicious  use  of  an  implement 
*  like  the  ‘Acme’  Pulverising  Harrow.  Clod  Crusher” 
“and  Leveler.  In  the  preparation  of  toe  Soli,  before” 
“  plautlng,  will  Increase  the  yield  Trom  Five  to  Ten  ” 
“  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACME” 
for  sale,  don't  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool 
on  yon  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something 
better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  or¬ 
dering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on 
trial,  and  if  1c  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it 
back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges  We 
don't  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you 
have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Seud  for  Pamphlet  Containing  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials  from  44  different  States 
and  Territories. 

WASH  &  BROTHER, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

Branch  Office.  I  MILLIN GTON. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  I  New  Jersey. 

N  B.  -  Pamphlet  entitled  “Tillage  is  Manure” 


ONE  of  the  best  Farms  In  Michigan,  containing 
about  212  acres;  soil  rich,  gravely  loam,  descend 
lug  to  south  ami  east:  well-watered,  plenty  of  timber 
and  fruit  trees.  57,000  worth  of  buildings,  all  new 
and  modern.  A  fine  stock  or  grain  farm:  one  mile 
irom  Birmingham,  18  miles  from  Detroit.  Price $17,300 
if  sold  before  April  1,  1W3.  GEO.  C.  WALLACE,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Oakland  Co.,  Michigan. 


1  Id  n  Q  '  Agricultural,  Grazing,  Fruit  and  Timber 
.AnUO  In  K.v.  and  Tenn.  Also  Chattanooga  City 
ropertv.  For  catalogue  send  green  stamp  to  J.  N 
1ROWN,  132  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


t  ’ook**  Grand  Excursions  leave  New  York.Aprll 
3tith,  Juue  1st  June  13th  and  June  30th.  ISS3.  Passage 
tick*  is  by  all  Adanoc  steamers.  Special  facili¬ 
ties  for  securing  good  be>ths  T«mr«st  tickets 
for  Individual  travelers  In  Europe,  by  all  routes,  at 
reduced  rates. 

Cook  -  Excursionist,  with  Maps  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  mall  HI  cents.  Address 

THUS-  i  no K  A  MI.N,  Sfttl  Broadway.  N  Y'. 


New  Y'ork.  Saturda> .  Feb.  17, 1SS2. 
Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  12,630  bead, 
against  0,876  for  the  corresponding  six  days  last  week. 

Common  to 
good  Texas 


The  market  nt  end  or 

prime  steers,  0M®1U  .  . .  _,  _ _ _ 

steers  sold  ut  about  I'kQc,  r.ti  tt.;  fair  to  prime  steers, 
104f®U)s'Cj  Pennsylvania  steers,  1,176  tt,s,  10c;  Ohio  do. 
1.270  lbs,  lie;  Illinois  do..  UK  lbs.  IiPac;  Texas  do., 
1,143  tbs,  leap*;  Missouri  do.,  1,168  lbs.  20e;  Ohio  oxen. 
1,700  lbs,  10c;  State  do.,  1,700  lbs, 

Calves. — Market  closed  firm  on  Frida}'.  Grnssers 
brought  from  3t^c  to  4'ic  F  lb;  and  veals  sold  for  3c  to 
0314c.  Prime  No,  1  veals  brought  13)4e  In  Washington 
Market. 

Siiicep  and  Lauds. — Sheep  were  Iu  fair  demimd  Frl 
day,  but  all  grades  of  lamus  were  slow  of  sale  ot  low¬ 
er  prices.  Transactions  were  nt  prices  ranging  from 
5e  to  7e  V  lb  for  common  to  prime  sheep.  au<l  from 
7Wc  to  7(>k<'  V  ib  for  fair  to  good  lambs;  Stale  sheep, 
183  tbs,  7c;  do.  lambs,  Nl  lbs,  .Ace:  Wrslsrn  sheep,  S3  flis, 
5Vfic;  Indiana  do.,  %  ib»,  $0,116;  Michigan  do.,  6e. 

Hogs. — Market  doll  for  live  hogs  at  $6.!bK<i7.25  l  100 
lbs.  No  change  In  country-dressed  hogs  worthy  of 
mention:  Western  pigs,  134  lbs,  $7.15;  ami  rough  hogs. 


bucket  hanger,  lu 
tegral  or  detachable 

No.  S,  »LS  per  Sr,“SK®  JSESS 

Buy  Kurekus  only,  and  avoid  boconung.mfnngers 


<MITH\S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SAV ING 

O  CATTLE  sTAM  UlllbS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in 
vented.  Adjusts  its  elk  when  opened  so  tne  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out,  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  n warded  at  New  York  State  Fair  . 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  issi.  Bend  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y, 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW 


Lightest  Draft  Plow  in  the  World. 

$teel  Beams.  Jointers  uud  Wheel  Maud 
urds;  cannot  be  broken.  Indestructible 
by  exposure  to  weather. 

STEEL  BEAM 


Kor  IsMI  is  uu  Llegaul  Book  ol  IJU  I'ttges, 
;i  C  olored  Flutes  ol  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
ami  more  lllttP  1.000  Illustrations  of  the 

choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables,  and  Direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Ic  la  handsome  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  n  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  aud  Post  Office  address,  with  ut  cents,  auil  I  will 
send  you  u  copy,  postage  paid.  This  Is  not  tt  yUttfter 
of  Its  cost.  It  Is  printed  lu  both  English  and  German. 
If  you  afterwords  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

Vick's  srrils  are  the  Host  IU  the  World! 
1'IIE  Fi.ouai.  OCiDJC  will  tell  how  to  get  budgrow  them. 

Vick’s  Rower  and  Veo’etab«e  Garden-  175 

Pages,  6  Colored  Plates,  500  Hug  ravings.  For  50  cents 
In  paper  covers;  $1  inelegant  cloth.  Iu  German  or 
English, 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— 32  Pages; 
a  Colored  Plate  In  every  number  and  many  Hue  En¬ 
gravings.  Price,  $1.25  ft  year;  five  copies  for  $5.  Spec¬ 
imen  Numbers  sent  for  10e.;  3  trial  copies  for  25e. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months.... . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $.8.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16}tf  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2916  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  u  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
eopy,  one  year,  Tree, 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  nt  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Sheller. 

FOR  1SS& 

Will  shell  more  corn  with 
'  rj  i.-^l  les»laoor  than  any  other 

UW-TTSCaK  .4  I Lili  machine  In  market. 

•  ] T  i|  The  only  Sheilvr  made 

1  iwsl  SPIRAL’' SPRINGS  FOR 

a  THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 

Every  Machine  War- 
JvjH  ranted  to  do  as  good 


Unequalled 

Address  SYRACUSE  CHILL  PLOW  oa,  Syracuse, N.Y 


1>T  Ask  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Sheller,  try  It,  and 
you  wUl  buy  no  other. 

Address  orders  to 
TREMAN, 

WATERMAN  &  CO.. 
Ithaca,  N.Y’. 


JAMES  VICK 


a  x  ivu,  a. 

For  manufacturing  or  Family  use;  Is  now  known 
throughout  America  and  Europe  as  the  simplest  aud 
best  Knitting  Mae  blue  e'er  made.  Makes  seamless 
hose,  double  heel  and  toe.  Runs  either  by  hand  or 
power.  Capacity,  from  6  to  8  dozen  pairs  socks  per 
day.  A  Child  can  usp  them.  For  circulars  address 
JAMES  L  BRANSON,  50  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Uoe hosier,  N 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 
THK  RURAL  NKW-YORKK1  . 

The  following  it t feu  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectful)/  informed  that  any  eorrespondence 
with  a  vie to  to  obtaining  different  terms  wilt  prove 
/utile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines, or  more,  within outtyear 

fromdatoof  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  " 

Preferred  nosltlous . 23  jicr  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Arte.,”  per 

Hue,  minion  loaded .  75  cents. 

84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


EGYPTIAN  CORN.  A  great  curiosity.  Combines  the 
properties  of  corn,  buckwheat  sad  wheat.  Seed  25c.  per 

packet-  K.\  \ .  I  «-  t  O.  Box  141,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YYf  ANTED— A  White  Man.  unencumbered  with  a 
*  Y  family,  to  milk  aud  attend  to  cat  tie  and  work  on 
the  farm.  Must  be  well  Qualified  aud  give  references. 
J  NO.  W.  THOMPSON. 

Steward  N.  C.  Insane  Asylum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


(EC  a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free,  \ddvess  U  Uaixt  A  Co.,  Portland,  lie. 

SEEDS  GIVES  AWAY!  A  package  mixed  Flow 
er  Seeds  (350  kludai,  wltn  sain  pie  Park’s  Floral  Mag¬ 
azine,  all  for  stamp.  G.  W.  PARK.  Funettsburg,  Pa. 


Hanskll  Ka$Ft<Kui<Y,  Manchester  strawberry, 
Souhkuan  BLackuekuv,  Keifkkr  Hybrid  Pear,  lu  lots 
to  suit.  Other  varieties  to  order. 

CHARLES  HART  l.lthogrnp  c  4  \  .set  St  N.Y. 


n  nilT  Illustrated  Book 
U  (JU  I  Sent  Free. 

ill  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


F.  NASON  &  CO, 


new) 


FEB  24 


tor  il)c  ,1)011113 


WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS. 

SOPHIA  C.  GARR1.TT. 


(Concluded.) 

S  WALLACE  drove  along,  the 
wish  to  hit  upon  a  nice  ‘  finish 
off  ’  for  the  dialogue  was  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind.  He  reached 
the  village,  bought  the  barrel  of 
salt,  and,  while  returning,  a 
capital  array  of  sentences  suita- 
able  for  the  close  of  the  dialogue  popped  into 
his  head.  ‘  How  would  it  be  about  getting 
home  in  season,  if  1  should  stop  and  jot  dowu 
all  those f  In-  queried.  He  took  a  book  from 
his  pocket,  in  which  was  paper,  and  wrote  rap¬ 
idly  with  a  pencil.  The  sun  shone  directly  in 
his  face,  so  he  sprang  out  of  the  wagon  and 
sat  down  on  a  log  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  by  the 
fence.  The  horse  started  at  this  move  and 
walked  quickly  onward.  The  reins  were  se¬ 
cured  to  the  front  of  the  wagon  and  as  no 
teams  were  seen  approaching  there  would  be 
no  trouble  about  its  keeping  the  road.  He 
would  run  along  in  a  few  minutes  and  jump 
into  the  wagon, 

‘•The  dialogue  was  finished  in  a  satisfactory 
manner;  but,  ou  looking  up  the  road,  he  was 
surprised  at  not  seeing  anything  of  the  old  gray 
horse  and  the  wagon.  Hastily  thrusting  the 
book  and  pencil  into  his  pocket,  he  ran  after 
the  truant.  On  reaching  home,  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  the  faithful  creature  standing 
near  the  barn,  with  the  barrel  of  salt  safe  in 
tlie  wagon.  The  barnyard  gate  was  open  and 
it  had  gone  in.  ntid  stood  waiting  tor  its  master. 
He  drove  around  to  t  he  tool -house,  when  the 
noise  of  the  wagon  brought  his  uncle  out. 

‘  What  kept  you  so  long,  boy ?’  he  said.  Wal¬ 
lace  reluctantly  told  the  story  of  his  loitering 
under  the  maple  tree,  leaving  the  tr  usty  horse 
to  rest,  while  he  wrote.  *  Well,  well,  my  boy! 
be  careful  in  future  and  not  leave  a  loaded 
team  to  itself  while  you  finish  dialogues. 
Things  might,  get  broken.  In  tliis  case  al!  has 
ended  well.  Eat  your  breakfast  and  run  to 
school.’  Wallace  was  tired  running  after  the 
horse,  but  he  felt  so  thankful  to  Uncle  for  his 
forbearance  that  fatigue  was  forgotten.  On 
getting  to  school  his  mates  read  the  dialogue, 
and  said  it  was  *  just  the  thing.’ 

“  Brother  Jason  went  to  the  Academy  when 
Wallace  had  been  there  a  year.  The  debati¬ 
ng  society  had  charms  for  him.  and  he  be¬ 
came  the  best  speaker  in  the  school.  On  grad¬ 
uating  he  studied  with  a  lawyer  in  one  of  the 
towns  near  us.  He  was  a  persevering  student, 
but  legal  studies  are  dry.  One  presidential 
campaign  he  was  induced  by  political  friends 
to  take  the  field  as  a  stump-speaker.  The  local 
papers  praised  his  speeches,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  such  harangues.  Late  hours 
were  followed  by  languid,  idle  days,  which  did 
not  suit  him.  He  withdrew  from  his  engage¬ 
ment  and  gladly  returned  to  his  legal  studies. 

‘  •  Wallace  became  a  printer,  and  for  a  long¬ 
time  did  night,  work  in  a  city  printing  office. 
C  'iitrilmtions  from  his  pen  sometimes  filled  a 
corner  of  the  paper  published  there.  Now  he  is 
an  editor  in  a  Western  town.  Jason’s  sign  of 
‘Attorney  and  Counsellor-at-Law  is  on  an  of¬ 
fice  in  the  same  place.  I  went  to  the  Academy 
also.  After  graduating  1  continued  to  be  u 
farmer.  Once  I  left  the  track  to  dabble  in  pe¬ 
troleum  stock  and  was  bitten,  so  bo  speak  and 
had  a  debt  on  my  hands  which  took  the  bulk 
of  my  wheat  money  for  the  next  four  years  to 
settle.  I  have  had  rny  ups  and  downs  in  the 
business,  but  1  am  contented  to  be  a  fanner,  as 
it  is  my  vocation.  I  now  own  the  old 
homestead,  and  when  m3-  brothers  visit  me  we 
like  to  talk  of  the  time  when  we  were  boys, 
thinniug  turnips  and  grubbing  out  stumps." 

TOMATO  CULTURE. 


Several  varieties  ol'  tomatoes  were  known 
in  England  in  Gferarde’s  time  (1579)  and 
Parkinson  in  1(556  speaks  of  them  as  gurdeu 
curiosities  under  the  name  of  love  apples, 
amorous  apples,  and  golden  apples;  they  were 
planted  more  for  their  beauty  than  any  other 
purpose.  Last  Spring  (18-S2)  1  thought  1 
would  try  and  see  which  was  the  earliest  of  the 
f<  blowing  kinds,  I  set  out  one  dozen  of  each  k  iud. 
Paragon,  Keye’s  Early  Prolific,  Livingston’s 
Perfection  and  the  Acme.  1  transplanted  them 
from  my  hot  bed  May  21.  I  watered  them  with 
manure  water  for  t  wo  weeks.  The  manure 
water  is  made  of  hen  manure  and  water. 
They  claim  that.  Keye’s  Prolific  is  one  of 
the  earliest  kinds;  they  all  were  set  out  in 
a  light,  rich  soil,  on  the  south  side  of  a 
small  hill,  they  grew  very  rapidly  and  looked 
healthy.  Keye’s  Prolific  was  a  failure  with 
me,  it  was  the  first  one  that  blossomed 
but  was  the  second  one  that  had  ripe  fruit.  The 
Acme  was  the  first  kind  that  had  a  ripe  toma¬ 
to.  Keye’s  Early  Prolific  was  next,  the  rest 
ripened  about  the  same.  I  took  one  peek  of 


the  Acme  to  the  Fair  and  took  first  premium 
for  the  best.  I  kept  them  nine  days  and  there 
were  only  four  out  of  the  peck  that  were  de¬ 
cayed.  1  advise  those  who  have  not  tried  the 
Acme  and  Living-ton's  Perfection,  to  try  them 
this  year.  Some  kinds  do  totter  in  one  place 
than  in  another.  I  can  say  that  the  Acme  was 
a  good  keeper  with  me.  For  tomatoes  have  a 
light,  rich  soil;  they  should  be  set  about  four 
feet  apart,  each  way.  O.  F.  Fuller. 

Worcester  Co. ,  Mass. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark — 1  wrote  a  letter  to 
you  some  time  ago.  but  T  suppose  it  found  its 
way  to  the  waste  basket,  for  I  did  not  see  it 
in  the  Rural,  so  1  will  try  again  to  see  if  it 
will  go  there  this  time.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  Cousins  raise  strawberries?  I  do  for  one; 
my  pa  gave  ray  sister  and  me  oue-fourth  of  an 
acre  to  plant  in  strawberries  and  we  dug  the 
plants  anil  planted  them  all  in  one  day.  Pa 
has  three  acres  of  strawberries  and  will  plant 
some  more.  I  think  all  young  folks  should 
plant  a  patch  if  it  is  not  very  large,  as  they 
could  improve  their  leisure  houi-s,  aud  it  gives 
them  exercise  aud  teaches  them  something  t  hat 
will  be  Useful  to  them,  lam  going  to  plant 
another  jattch  next  Spring  as  they  are  profit¬ 
able  to  grow.  My  pa  lias  more  than  20  varie¬ 
ties,  among  the  most  profitable  is  tin*  Black 
Defiance;  he  made  si  10  from  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  planted  in  this  variety.  My  pa  gave 
me  the  wheat  the  Rural  gave  as  a  premium 
and  it  is  growing  nicely. 

Your  nephew.  C.  L.  Fisher. 

Miami  Co.,  1ml. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  1  would 
write  to  you  and  tell  you  about  the  things 
that.  1  raised  this  season.  Pa  gave  me  a  piece 
of  land.  .1  raised  some  carrots  and  1 00k  them 
to  our  county  fair  and  got  the  premium.  I 
raised  corn  and  tomatoes,  beans,  unions,  rad¬ 
ishes,  beets,  turnips  and  squashes,  cucumbers 
both  kinds  of  melons  aud  I  sold  nine  dollars’ 
worth  of  things.  The  mips  that,  turned  me 
the  most  were  radishes  and  beans;  aud  now  1 
will  tell  you  about  raising  seedling  geraniums. 
I  planted  the  seeds  in  a  box  of  hot  bed  man¬ 
ure  in  August,  and  when  they  were  large 
enough  1  transplanted  them  aud  they  did 
finely.  Your  nephew. 

Union  Co,,  N.  J.  John  R.  Johnson. 

Uncle  Mark: — 1  feel  that  I  have  greatly 
neglected  the  Horticultural  Club  the  last  year, 
but  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  place  my 
name  on  the  list  again  1  will  try  and  take  a 
more  active  part.  I  wish  more  of  the  cousins 
would  experiment  with  fruit  aud  vegetables; 
perhaps  they  do.  but  they  do  not  report,  i 
read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  the 
Rural  on  raising  strawberry  seedlings,  I 
tried  it  last  Summer,  but  not  knowing  how  to 
manage  them  I  failed.  I  could  not  find  any 
potato-balls  this  Fall.  1  am  trying  to  raise 
some  seething  grapes  this  year.  Your  nephew, 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  B.  Jones. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Will  you  please  add 
my  name  to  your  list  of  Cousins?  1  thought,  I 
would  tell  the  boys  how  I  made  some  pocket- 
money.  My  sister  and  1  broke  a  yoke  of  steers 
for  papa,  and  when  he  sold  them  he  gave  each 
of  us  s-10  for  our  share  of  the  money.  I  took 
S25  of  mine  aud  went  to  one  of  the  neighbors, 
and  bought  another  yoke  of  steers  with  it; 
they  were  scrubby-lookiug  things.  My  aunt 
called  them  elephants,  because  they  were  so 
small!  We  sold  them  for  $75.  Papa  had  $25 
for  keeping  them,  so  I  had  $5f>  for  my  share. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  Will  M.  Rohrkr. 

Uncle  Mark: — Please  enter  my  name  on 
the  Horticultural  Club  list.  We  had  alxmt  600 
barrels  of  Ben  Davis  apples  last  Bummer.  Our 
little  town  has  three  apple  packing  establish¬ 
ments;  they  average  about  two  cars  per  day, 
there  is  one  further  up,  three  or  four  miles 
from  here,  that  employs  HI  men.  On  good 
days  they  often  pack  over  two  hundred  barrels 
at  each  place.  I  think  we  are  the  only 
subscribcj-s  to  the  Rural  at  this  office,  but  I 
will  try  and  get  some  more. 

Your  nephew,  John  E.  Dukkis, 

Platte  Co. ,  Mo. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — 1  write  to  tell  3-011 
what  success  1  had  with  iny  watermelon  seeds. 
I  received  five  ai  1  made  one  hill  out  of  them; 
one  came  up  and  it  looked  well  but  one  day 
the  chickens  scratched  it  out,.  1  was  road 
enough  to  kill  them  but  that  did  not  help  the 
matter.  We  have  u  good  many  house-plants, 
but  we  have  so  much  trouble  to  keep  oil’  the 
lice.  1  have  written  three  times  before  this 
and  every  letter  found  the  waste  basket,  but 
1  hope  tliis  will  not.  Yum-  nephew, 

Dupage  Co.,  Ill  W.  C.  Baumgarten. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Aclnal  Crawford,  Ray  Crawford,  Hugh  M. 
Sherwood,  E.  S.  Hugh,  Walter  Libby,  Kinney 
Hoxie,  C.  W.  Fettcrhoof,  Geo.  Sexton,  Har¬ 
vey  Sexton,  Estella  Sexton,  Mabel  Fisher- 
Ethel  Fisher,  (send  address)  G.  A.  Veldhuis, 
Bessie  V,  Tewaon. 


PisrcUaucou*, 


STAKTLING  STATISTICS. 


Tlie  Shadow  Hanning  Over  New  York 
City  and  the  Entire  Country — 

A  Tribune  Opinion. 


The  nation  has  been  horrified  at  the  burning 
of  a  Milwaukee  hotel,  whereby  over  seventy 
lives  were  lost.  This  event  carried  terror  be¬ 
cause  it  was  sudden  and  appalling-;  but  had 
the  same  disastrous  results  to  life  and  limb 
come  silently  they  would  have  been  unnoticed, 
not  only  by  the  people  of  the  land  but  also  by 
the  very  community  in  which  they  occurred. 
Fatal  events  of  a  tar  worse  nature  have  taken 
in  this  very  city,  but  they  have  attracted  no  at¬ 
tention,  nor  would  they  now  did  not  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Vital  Statistics  bring- them  to  our  no¬ 
tice.  “  Figures  do  not  lie."  whatever  else  may- 
lie  uncertain  aud  the  report  on  the  deaths  of 
this  city  is  a  startling  comment  on  its  life. 
During  the  past  year  the  enormous  increase  of 
eertaiu  maladies  is  simply-  appalling.  While  the 
total  number  of  deaths  has  diminished  aud  the 
death  rate  on  most  diseases  has  decreased,  still 
it  is  far  greater  in  one  or  two  serious  disorders 
than  was  ever  known  before.  More  people  | 
died  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1.883  from 
Bright's  disease  of  t  he  kidneys  than  from  diph¬ 
theria,  small-pox  and  typhoid  fever  all  com¬ 
bined!  This  scarcely  seems  possible  but  it  is 
true  aud  when  it  is  remembered  that  less  than 
one-third  the  actual  deaths  from  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease  are  really  reported  ms  such,  the  ravages  of 
the  malady  can  lie  partially  understood. 

The  immediate  query  which  every  render 
will  make  Upon  such  a  revelation  of  facts,  is: 
What  causes  tliis  increase?  Tills  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  The  nature  of  the  climate, 
the  habits  of  life,  the  adulteration  of  foods 
and  liquors,  all  undoubtedly  contribute :  hut 
no  immediate  cause  can  be  certainly  assigned. 
Often  before  the  victim  knows  it  the  disease 
has  begun.  Its  approaches  are  so  stealthy  and 
its  symptoms  so  obscure  that  they  cannot  be 
definitely  foreseeu  and  are  only  known  by  their 
effects.  Any  kidney  disorder,  however  slight,  ; 
is  t  he  first  stage  of  Bright’s  disease.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  kidney  disorders  can  he  detected. 
They  do  not  have  any  certain  symptoms.  Mys¬ 
terious  weariness;  an  unusual  appetite ;  periodi¬ 
cal  headaches;  occasional  nausea;  uncertain 
pains;  loss  of  vigor;  lack  of  nerve  power;  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  heart;  disordered  daily-  halt  its; 
imperfect  digestion — all  these  and  many  Other 
symptoms  are  t  he  indicate  ms  of  kidney  disorder 
even  though  there  may  bo  uo  pain  in  the  regions 
of  the  kidneys  or  in  that  portion  of  the  body. 
The  serious  nature  of  these  troubles  may  be 
understood  from  t  he  fact  that  Bright's  disease 
is  as  certain  to  follow  diseased  kidneys  as  de¬ 
composition  follows  death. 

It  is  high  time  the  Doctors  in  this  land  who 
have  been  unable  to  control  kidney  troubles, 
should  be  aroused  and  compelled  to  find  some 
remedy,  or  acknowledge  one  already  found. 
The  suffering  public  needs  help  and  cannot 
await  the  tardy  action  of  any  hair-splitting 
code  or  iucorrectlv  formulated  theories.  If 
the  medical  world  has  uo  certain  remedy  for 
this  terrible  disease  let  them  acknowledge  it 
aud  seek  for  one  outside  the  pale  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  For  the  discovery  of  this  remedy-  aud 
for  its  application  to  this  disease,  the  people  of 
this  city:  the  people  of  the  whole  land:  uot 
only  those  who  arc  suffering,  but  those  who 
have  friends  in  danger  are  earnestly  and  long¬ 
ingly  looking. 

Tlie  above  quotation  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  is  causing  considerable  commotion,  as 
it  seems  to  lilt  the  cover  from  a  subject  that 
has  become  of  National  imxiortauce.  The 
alarming  increase  of  kidney  diseases;  their  in¬ 
sidious  beginnings  and  frightful  endings  and 
the  acknowledged  inability  of  physicians  to 
successfully  cope  with  them  may  well  awaken 
the  greatest  dread  of  every  one  who  has  the 
slightest  symptoms.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  the  surest  relief  is  often  found  where,  pos¬ 
sibly,  least  expected,  aud  that  there  is  a  specific 
for  the  evils  above  described  we  have  come  to 
fully  believe.  Within  the  past,  two  years  we  1 
have  frequently  seen  statements  of  parties  | 
claiming  to  have  been  cured  of  serious  kidney- 
troubles  even  after  hope  had  boon  abandoned; 
but  in  common  with  most  people  we  have  dis¬ 
credited  them.  Quite  recently-,  however,  a 
number  of  prominent  and  well-known  men 
have  come  out  voluntarily  and  stated  over 
tlioir  signatures  that  they  were  completely 
cured  by  the  use  of  Warner’s  Safe  Kidney  and 
Liver  Cure.  Most  people  have  been  aware 
that  this  medicine  has  an  tut  usual  standing  and 
one  entitling  it  to  be  classed  above  proprietary 
articles  generally ;  but  that  it  had  accomplished 
so  ranch  in  checking  the  ra  vages  ol’  kidney  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  so  generally-  known.  Its  groat 
worth  has  been  shown  uot  only-  by  the  cures 
it  has  effected,  but  also  because  a  number  of 
base  imitations  have  appeared  in  the  market, 
fraudulently  claiming  tlie  valuable  qualities  of 
the  original  Safe  Cure.  If  it  were  not  valua¬ 
ble,  it  would  uot.  Is-  imitated. 

lire  above  may  seem  like  an  ultra  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  popular  remedy  but  it  is  not  one 
whit  stronger  than  the  facts  admit..  What¬ 
ever  assists  the  world  toward  health  aud  con¬ 
sequent  happiness,  should  receive  tho  hearty 
endorsement  of  the  press  and  all  friends  of 
humanity.  It  is  on  precisely  this  principle 
that  the  foregoing  statement  is  made  audit 
merits  the  careful  consideration  of  every  think¬ 
ing  reader. 


r  | telegraph  School,  Railroad  Wires  In  School;  very 
JL  best  practical  instruction;  ready  employment  for 
young  men  of  good  habits.  A .  L.  Smith,  Toledo,  O. 


Dairy  £uppUc0. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &.  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

CFTor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the  ’ 
F  Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti-' 
•Hi-inl  cetorforbuttor..  soinrritorious  t  hat  it  met:  ( 
1  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the  • 
'highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International  j 
, Dairy  Fairs. 

taS'But  by  patient,  amt wientiflo  chemical  re-! 
•search  we  have  improved  in  several  points,  and  ( 
|  now  oiler  this  new  color  ns  the  lust  in  the  world.  ■ 

■  It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It| 
Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 
Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Made, 

fyAnd,  while  prepared  In  oil,  Is ao compound 
•ed  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

,  tTBEWARE  of  ajl  imitations,  and  of  all  . 
Either  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become  j 
^  rancid  and  spoil  tlm  but  ter. 

fiTIf  yott  cannot  get  tlie  “improved”  write  us  " 
•  to  know  when,  anil  bow  td  get  it  without  extra  | 
|  expense.  (US) 

lVrtAS,  K!<  HAHPSON  A  10.,  Burlington,  Tt. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

SSSA»al«ivs  inkis  hood 


BUTTER. 
SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Jli.,1  KlftoeUvr  und ‘Join cole ii I,  nUn 
Power  Workers,  lliitter  Print* 
*ra,  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Writ*  for  1 1lu*lroirdOiitu!oi]ll£. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phlla.  Pa 


CHEESE  FACTORY, 

Creamery  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

GUILDS  &  JONES,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY. 


Makes  the  Best  Butter. 


It  develops  the  Uncut  flavor  and  color.  Tlie  butter 
nu,  tho  beat  gr&in.and  keeping  quality. 

Tt  in. Tie's  the  most  butter.  Uses  the  least  ice,  and 
tnves  tlie  most,  labor.  ,  , 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 

*D ON”T* BUY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OR  CETAMEK, 
nr  send  your  milk,  to  the  factory,  until  you  l  ave  sent 
hrnnrlmva  illustrated  circulars  end  price  liEfs. 


PATENT  CIIANNV.L  CAN 

CREAMERY 

Deep  Betting,  without  ice.  Perfect  refrig¬ 
erator  Included.  Suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries, or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  [  have  no 
agents.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN.  Warren.  Hn««. 


Made  from  Professor  liorsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  Trading  physicians. 
Makes  ligh.er  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  oruln.uy  Halting  Pow¬ 
der, 


III  Houles.  Hold  at  n  reasonable  price. 
The  llorslord  Almanac  and  Gowk  Hook 
sent  free. 

Kuinford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  11.  I. 

II. M.  4NTIION  Y,  Ag  t  100  and  102  Reade  8t.  N  V 


nil  1/  D ATP U WO Dl/' v-  nuksof»ii 
OlLrV  “H  I  UnilUniV‘iir-inn>ut:H.«,t.tyh. 

Sriul  4  8c,  »Uiri[ift  Lr  Snin[i|,-».  I; ,. m  silk  w  lUvou.Ct, 


.  SEWJNG  MACHINE 

ITCj^youWlT 

A*0  BE  CONVINCED  THATITJUSTLY 
r  LEADS  the  WORLD 

LLDREDGE  S.M.CO  . . 

New  York  8c  Chicago, 


VVlLUWiNp' 


I  mplewfttt.s  and  pachincrg 


35Utt)  ^nbltcatiaus 


Uru'  3?ubtirattousi 


Arabi  Pasha's  family  are  said  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Anthony  Trollope  left  his  family  £125,000 
and  the  copyright  of  fifty  novels. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  the  New  York  Assembly, 
is  not  yet  twenty -five  years  old  and  eight. other 
members  of  that  body  are  under  thirty  years. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  Assemblymen  are 
under  fifty,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  adage,  "  Old  age  for  counsel.” 


ADDICT 

A  VALUABLE 
GIFT! 


“  I  brohe  up  a  piece  of 
prairie  socl  with  the 
‘  A  CME  ’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod,  Crusher 
and  Leveler,  and  worked 
it  down  so  that  a  person 
could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  old  or  new  ground.” 
(See  page  125  this  paper.) 


BiSUNE&i 


***“Do  boldly  what  yon  do  at.  all.”  Boldly 
do  we  affirm  that  Kidney- Wort  is  the  great 
remedy  for  liver,  bowels  and  kidney  diseases. 
Rheumatism  aud  piles  vanish  before  it.  The 
tonic  effect  of  Kidney- Wort  is  produced  by 
its  cleansing  and  purifying  action  on  the 
blood.  Where  there  is  a  gravelly  deposit  in 
the  urine,  or  milky,  ropy  urine  from  disor¬ 
dered  kidneys,  it  always  cures — .-I dr. 


WROUGHT  IRON 


HOW  FARMERS  ARE 

SWINDLED! 


A  -cries  of  urt.clcs  written  expressly  for  our  col 
unis  t.y  a  Metropolitan  daily  paper  reporter,  show 
mg  unihe  ingenious  methods  devised  t  v .  unniut 
rascals  to  swindle  honest  fanners  l.y  bi-iG  com 
“on  bogus  hors®  and  -io<  k  am  - 

lions. swindling  seed  aud  stock  advert  iMinems 


COL.  D,  D.  T.  MOORE, 

Founder,  and  for  twenty-five  Years,  editor  of 


Ruth  asp  Boaz  (65  ets  ),  Is  new,  easy  and  every  way 
delightful.  JOSEPH’S  BoSimox ($1).  and  Belshazzar 
($ii  make  gorgeous  oriental  spectacles,  as  clothe 
easier  Daniel  (50  eta.)  and  Esther  (Stlcts.).  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  <$)  ets  ),  Christ  the  Lord  (SO  ecs.)  are 
good  and  St.  Saen’s  Deluge  (go  ets  ).  Berlioz’  Fliubt 
into  Egypt  (3b  ets  X  Sullivan's  Prodigal  son  (73  ets  ), 
arc  worthy  and  striking  compositions 


.!!#•'  Suitable  far  Private  BeO.Lne'-c  Pam,  Court  Houaea, 
C»  ni.  lerle*  or  Publlo  Oruumia — wails  *1 1 ri »* r  Plain  or  Oritameni- 
sl.  At*o,  utantifnetisrervoflhe  1  run  Turbine  Wind  Engine*, 
Muckeyc  Firruo  Ptirnpa.  Ituckcy  e  I.uwn  Mower*.  Etc. 
9rud  fur  Illli  titrated  Catalogues  and  Price*  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

eiMiLNUFLELD.  uma. 


Potatoes  to  Increase  the  yield  ar.  per  renr.  Fordetallpd 
description  send  for  catalogue  ol 


Moore’s  Kuril?  .V.vii- } 'nri'c'r  js  (he  ie'rici:llu nil 
"Jc  ™  NK  And  FAKMKk"  ,!ik1  'uui- 
,  ,Ut,  r  ,  "i  Hr r  '’Ud  bveliest  agricultural  clcpart- 
lutnt  to  lie  found  in  any  weekly  newspaper  in 
this  country  s-pecha  writer;  on  j-'miis 

Market  i.tirdcinng.  Horticultural  Matter.  A  ri- 
Tee'!^  -Mftr,|nicr.v,  with  a  I l»t  of  Agricullnwl 
Inventions  weekly,  Philadelphia  Market  k,  ports 
Answers  to  Correspondents.  Ac..  &c. 


For  ISSN,  Mailed  free 


0>V  YOUR  CLOVER  AM)  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO 


COMAI.A  (90  Cts  ).  DOX  Mr  Ml  (Al.VO,  I.OUKLEY  |5h  CtS.). 
ST  Cecilia's  Day  (60  cts.*,  May  Qukkx  are  classic 
and  beautiful,  Easier  ones  are  Haymakers  i $11,  bv 
R  oc,  amt  Thomas's  Picnic  tin.  Pretty  parlor  Ope 
reitas  are  Faullsk  . $1  25).  Palomita  ($t  is'.).  Diamond 
cut  Diakond  ($:).  Ct  us  and  Saucers  (ii  cts  ). 

tor  many  others,  send  for  llsrs.  All  Sullivan's 
Operas  published  In  good  style  and  at  low  prices. 


Ilf  Clin  I  liu  in  St.,  Boston,  llnss 


AUNT  ADD1E 


Gives  young  housekeepers  and  v 
good  iid viee  in  her  letters  to  the  Itoi 
ment.  Regular  letters  from  “Aun 
belle,"  ’‘Jennie  joslyn,"  ‘'Mrs  < 
a  score  of  regular  ©or  resnundenk 

i  he  I  ildicji'  anti  Elous 
partmeut,  Under  the  charge 
Knapp,  devotes  otie  whole  page 
Mill  Icrs  every  \v*v  k  and  is  ".Iiist  St* 
t. iing  bright  aim  original,  no  .-tale 
ticul  hints  for  Housekeepers,  How 
and  Feonmnjcally,  How  to  Kilter 
V  holesoine  Advice  to  Young  Girls 
for  t  hddren,  now  to  Knit.  Cruel; 
o"V  s.V.'  Work.  How  to  mk 

a  ick,  All  tiii'  Latest  Fashions. 

The  best  of  American  Humorists 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER 


bend  for  circular  d  escribing  bit.  -A  improvements, 
MASON*  Glints.  Huuicr  Cnlhonn  (‘a,  Micli 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  year  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  acre  manured 
with  SARDY'S  FERTILIZERS, 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  II.  SAHDV  &  SON, 
til  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Redemption  i$n.  Gonn.nl  N’ovello's  Edition 
SUKPARD  Colli  •  rrox  $U  quartets  and  Choirs 
Choral  Choir  i$i).  Best  m  w  Choir  Book. 

Pkerlkss  i75  cts  i.  Best  new  singing  Class  Boob. 

M  instrkl  Sonus  ( *i!Y  A  Great  success. 

Musical  Favosst  ($3).  New  Pkno  Music. 

Any  book  mailed  for  above  price. 

OliverDitson  &Co., Boston, 

C.  H  D1TSON  *  CO..  367  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


'p*y  iTS~'-0SV,’i + Wyi'HiaiEsTiVj/i  v,  f 

award 


Vk$t  I  . 

iwy.rci-ntAagy * 

®»JBSs3 


FERTILIZERS 


MOSE  SKINNER 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Norlli  Carolina  for  tin1  years  1ST?,  ISTH,  Ptr'.l  and  DFtl, 
the  avrruge  cnnunerclnl  value  of  fertilizers  was 
$".i  ci  per  ton;  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
$  10. !U.  W(*  arc  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  U  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  n.  h.  on  ears  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  l>ii I k  for  $','5  per  ton,  or  ll)  liags  for  $.N  per  ton. 
< ■.  A.  T.iebeg,  of  Baltimore,  tin*  recognized  authority 
in  valuation  of  fertilizers  lu  the  United  Stales,  puts 
tlielr  value  at  $l.S.lHi  per  ton,  being  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  hy  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $30  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  6c  CO., 

Tiverton.  II.  I. 


FUsffllanecu* 


is  a  regular  contributor,  and  his  letters  are  tn  be 
loiiibt  nuly  m  our  columns.  Youth's  Column  is 
complete,  with  stories  of  adventure  by  land  and 
sea.  I'u/  ties  and  Home  Amusements. " 

Detective  Sketches,  exposing  all  city  sharp¬ 
ers.  munis  and  humbugs.  Our  Home  St.  -Vs 
several  every  week,  are  complete,  and  selected’ 
from  the  pens  of  well-know  u  w  riters. 


NEW  CARDS  FOR  I8S3 

>ami'  ne«tiy  printfU  in 
on  5I>  t.\4.nfcL  iHKOHn  4 

xiikp,  e  ;  . 

.iv*  t|  turtird  MirnriMun 

1-  FLAKE  KMHIU^s  Imti  tit. 

G.w _ «  L _ t  A  .  •  A*..  r 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED  CAHOON 


Ju-tnuLIOrt*.  SPOILT  ICIAU.' 
““  ■*  ’  ‘  “  >|  plain,]  .ir. 

?  fii’w  cm- 
!‘J  SHisji 
Idflipv,  2Iir. 
-  _ — r  |*-h  fur-  tifenu.  Hr- 

SOU  Ms  U  VS  I  •>  Vs  added  till- 

pr.imiill,  nilpd,  HI.  Ok  (  utps  ,i 
STKV»  \S  linos.  A  m.  \,.rlht,.rt|.  ( 


^’OWWl  KadiI  iIcvltiiv,  Ollc. 

Y  LORA 1*5*,  name  r-rvd  hy  hand  a»<I  {]< 
S^a.l  2,w.  tor  «nr  Album  ,.r  Sumiili 
UumsI  I’rl.'r  T.Uu.  Ac.  ‘ — "  -- 

-p.v.on.  Onlrrs 
wlioli'-aii-. 


Tlie  rapidly  lit¬ 
er  easing  sales  of 
tiles©  maciilnes 
prove  their  super!- 
orlty.  Tiny  do  the 
[’  •  work  of  live  men, 

Will  do  better xvoi  k 
I  Inin  can  he  done  hy 
any  other  means. 
Suit  perfectly  all 
kinds  of  Grain  or 
-  < ;  i  a ss  Si  cd . 

Price  §6.00. 

I  BLEY  &  CO  i  I  mKMENTS 

>.  II.I.  ICOt  llF.RTER.  N.  Y. 

for  Ihi*  \i»rlhnc^i* 


To  every  yearly  subscriber  sending  us  fl.i  0.  our 
regular  price,  for  a  years  subscription,  we  will 
semi  at  once,  an  elegimt  Silver-plated  Sugar 
-poou  and  Butter  Knife,  warranted  M  be  of  the 
post  quality,  triple  plated  on  white  steel,  no 
cheap  trash.  For  to  yenrly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  ordered  direct  from  this  udv.-rtisenunt 
^ ‘nviU  sen<l  a  haibl^m©  Am^ricaii  st^m 
winding  watch,  warranted  first -class  time 
keeper.  , 

rr  rTP  P  \  TQFPQ  WANTED.  Fnrlarg. 
V  pi  D  e,t  clubs  to.ltlh  1st. 

either  six  months  or  yearly  subscriptions,  w  ith  or 
without  premiums,  we  give  away  an  elcjghttt 
Rosewood  Piano,  a  !  t  ge  Cabinet 
hitk  Dress.  Gold  Watch,  Sew  ig  Ma- 


iJImpUmcnts  and  Machinery 


.'»0  Hiutiliru!,  Imported  Cbromi* 
Curd*.  *»  It  •  l  w  :uk-v  tvjHr,  14K*. 

ThUpv  a.  In  .  - ull  tin*  lutc-t.  hr- 
suitl  mo(4  pispular -*t  r  low cylt i-Mi.v 

I  |  .LMli  .!:  >  R  r»ulif*i  I  Sa  il)  TUl',£J%  :\- 

^1.  Gel  10  of  vaor  frauds  to  sen  il  wltli  yon 
'•rulthaSflOtrou/OSVUtHV  kAtld  lUiolv^Ui* 
C->ld  Hriir.  lVc-t*.  Sr.xn  us  tAg-di, 

<  «»..  NORTH  FOlt  I*.  CONN. 


WE  GIVE  THIS  RING 


'  MtfUt.lIrvri  ri'id.;»c*-il«.  \ 

y  ViiuriMltif  &  picture!.  -  ,50o. 

/  iKtlim *.iii« ulfpnot 

I  St'tel  rn.i.',  s|l.  Sa’IiJ phi '!••(' tr© 

» ’ll  r- Itirti  it S-Huptr  liiwik 

/  Imwrtfd  Wv- 

yiy  ‘^>P  J'rtrniujpi 

list »n»l  term's  l"  liic. 

SntiV:»vti"D  iftiarmt  red.  F.  F. 

\ 


;vU*i  1  *i  Pucks 


NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL, 

(MATTHEW’S  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  ITFG  CORPORATION, 

«iggrnum.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


\  ( 1  Oc.  a  parkl  of  50  fait 
<  fv  all  Chfouio  *  'irvlv 
With  name*,  fur  #1. 

Rumple  car dn  f rtv 


THOMASSMOOTHING  HARROW 

Also  uiinuitaetare  file  Periccti-d  P|  |,\  1C  It  r/ 1;|{ 

which  contains  73  sh  i*i»  sti**-l  hkiicv,  covcnin-’  it) 
lii't  at  each  BWi-cp.  Wnrnmted  th.  n,i«(  powertiil 
I  o  \  erizer  ever  invonteil.  ^Yir  |«iiupUfei  cotitaiu- 


i  iinrnzcr  ever  invented.  For  |«imiihret  contain- 
nig  ol i ist la li. ms Is uli  machine*- .< t  u ork,  uii.i  h mi- 
(Ireds of  muiios  ot  tlKu-e  who  lit*,  and  mximtiifud 
them,  nddresH  TH03I  AS  IlAKia  liVCO.  Geneva.N.Y 


WE  \V  A  vr RHH) more  KOOK  \MM> 

For  Gen.  DODGE  .-  s  lien.  SiiEKM  VN  S  Knui  Vov  Boor 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Queen  the  South 

Tcsta  -rrr.v: 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Peed  or  Meal  for 
Family  oat. 

10,000  X2*r  TTSE. 

Write  for  Pamphlet, 

Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Suoccaaori  to  STaAUO  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


’  SEED 
DRILL 


7-Jb  c  7,n  E'eeAntScr.ptTvpe,^— 70" 

4  y/  on  50  txr-AuUf:;)  lmiK>[Cf«l  cummoX^V 
^  W/ ^Arv.**.  :ic.  U  pal.  $  I.  Jo  y-OM.  i  ^V^lVO 
|fllte»l^e»lciiriitf  with  laj’prtl  ooraer®, 

C  / Ag.nu'larsealbHTn  contalulug  all  thclatvat 
styles  orimporCvd  au.l  aailn  frlns 

r  cards,  will*  lilaat  * t**l  prvinluni  lut4  ialvatet*2 
to  sg.uls,  «o.  CAH1>  MILLS,  N.,rtlOoiU,  Oi 


Introduction  by  Gen.  .tlMsu,  Sti  [ht(j  lllu.lrationau  This 
great  work  win  ruSscrlh.-J  tor  by  •  t  Arthur.  Cien.  Giant, 
and  humtmin  or  eminent  non,  and  is  in  i  .  must 

Y  alliahle  :iiul  Thrilling  botdt  civr*.  eitren.  It  sells  litre  a  d  1  •  . 

aod  is  the  gruinlc*  I  chnncc  (o  Coin  money  ever  offered  to  a  gvaG. 
Sea  l  for  <  ireulara.  Flriru  Trrmi  Specimen  Piste,  i*te_,  .th  *'»< 
V.  II  W  III.TIII  VGTON  A  HI..  IlnrtlW.H  .no,. 


Thi-Htniidaril  ofAiuerleu 

Adudlted  by  leading  Seeds-  a 
men  and  Market  Gardeners  L 
everywhere  to  be  the  titOKl  'v 
perfect  and  reliable  Drill  in  3 
use.  Send  for  circular  pliow 
•  UK  Improvements  isS:t.  Mat 

KVKKK  IT  A  -  (I  \  LI 


Mouxd  city  feed  mill 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 


«  ■W—iP1  F,  G.  RiniOUT  Sb  C0„  MEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

Architectural*  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SITITARLK  FOR  RURAL  HOMF.S. 

THK  AMEI1K  AN  \  KWS  IKHIPAMY. 

;i!l  Chambers  St.*  N.  Y. 


'lendid  :.t>  l.atesl  Slvle  rhrrirnw 
Teinlum  with  S  pks.  F.  H.  Partle 


arils,  name  tee 
New  Haven,  Ct 


mailed  free, 


The  lUvHit  rapid  Grimier  ever 
made.  We  nnike  the  onlv 
t'oru  ami  Ot.b  Mill  with  Cast 
.STKKL  GKIMU.IlS,  If  we  lull 
Ui  furnish  proof,  will  give 
w  you  a  mill,  fen  different 
-  <  styles  mid  dzes.  The  only 
•74  v  mill  Unit  «lfts  the  meal.  We 
,l*s"  H,ake  the 

(AjCOebrnird  BIG  GIANT. 
aa1*  ^eiul/or circulars  und i< rices. 

utitl  7 14  to  7*24  HowardMi.iol.  I.(  M 1 1 S,  MO. 


mmik 


New  (1SK3(  i.’iiro mo  Cards,  nn  2  alike,  with  name 
We.  post  paid.  G ko.  I .  Kim*  A  Co.,  Nassau,  N.V 


KSTlItLISimi  1S6I.  XOP.VTKXY!  M)  PAY  S 

1  TMITtH  r.ir  MoeOmiiDwt  Device*,  Cotu- 

I  I  L  U  I  1  |h*u^iU>  LK  *igDM  «ti>l  l-JtOMOs,  All  pioll- 

R  S  d  rN  !  \  Uiltmi  y  exAurnnlicua  L»*  aUUty 

I  IV  I  il  of  iuv«uih»nHr.’>*.  Our*’ litrOuiiuu- 

^  "  IV  lute  pHioim  1 '  i  »<*nt  free  evtiry  wh**re. 

Allures#  LOlls  KiUiiKK  &  C0M  dulidluis  or  PiU«>ntu% 

\\  vs II  l M»  10. N »  l).  C. 


■  AND  NOT 

'WEAR  our 

t&s.  ClrcuUvn 

fta*  St  N  Y 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *1(1  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


by  Watchmakers  By  mi 
fra*.  J  8.  fcdKdU  4  tXA 


']§'  (hnoRook  TUHt»s< 

»>if  plrv  lorme.  r*i  SmauIfruit. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


FIVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. — Oats,  80  bushels.  Wheat,  40  bushels, 

ami  Barley  50  bushels  per  acre. 


OFFICE,  Nos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY 

J^JSTTX-A.IRrZ'  1.  1883. 


B.  F.  BEATTY,  Sherwoods,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  23, 1883,  writes: 

i  have  used  your  fertilizers  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  “A**  Brand  over  since  you  originated  the  form¬ 
ula-  I  liod  it  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  a  great  variety  of  crops.  ,  _ 

J  have  experimented  with  nearly  all  of  the  fertilizers  that  have  been  thrown  on  the  market,  and  I  lmd 
the  “A”  Brand  more  reliable  than  anything  I  have  used.  Irs  solubility  and  the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  In 
Its  composition,  make  It  readily  available  to  tbe  wants  of  the  growing  crop  and  Its  benefits  are  especially 
seen  In  the  after  crops  Of  grass.  .  ,  ,  . 

My  wheat  crop  Ik  seldom  less  than  30,  and  often  runs  to  40  bushels  per  aero;  in  one  Instance  reaching  46 
bushels  nor  acre. 

Mr.  Beattt  wrote  August  29tli,  3882.“!  have  threshed  one  field  of  my  wheat  ofl-litf  acres,  It  will  go  about  10 
bushels  tier  acre.  My  barlev  will  go  over  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  oats  over  80  bushels.” 

Mr.  Beatty  has  a’large  grain  farm  and  reports  his  land  as  steadily  improving  and  producing  larger  crops 
each  year  with  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January,  1,  1882 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . $9,604,788.38 

Less  deferred  premiums  January  1,  1882 .  452, 161. 00- 

Interest  and  rents  (including  realized  gains  on  real  eslale 

sold) .  3,089.273.21 

Less  interest  accrued  January  1, 1882  .  291,254.80— 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT 

Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same .  .$1 

Endowments  matured  ana  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

to  same...  .  . .  ■  .  „ 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  3 

Total  paid  Policy-holders . . . $6,210,309.71. 

Taxes  and  re-insurances .  . 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians'  fees .  1 

Office  and  law  expanses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  &c . . 


Improvement  to  the  Land. 

“  I  find  when  I  have  used  the  Manes  Complete  Manure  year 
after  year  in  succession  the  soil  growing  better  and  better, 
and  the  crops  erow  better.” 

“  All  my  neighbors  say  they  get  the  most  money  from 
the  Manes  Manures.” 

Robinson  Gordon,  Manorville,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1882. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  reports  (season  1882)  from  prnctical  farmers  on  nearly  every  variety 
of  crop,  send  postal  to 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  8t.,  New  York. 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) . $1,276,026.67 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City  and  other  stocks,  (market  value, 

$19.953,956.52! . 18,072,074.81 

Real  Estate  . ;•.••••••• — ••• . . . .  A, 133, 065.13 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
for  $17,950,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  ad¬ 
ditional  collateral  security)  . . 49,306,940.16 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $5,191,139.50) . -4,313,000.00 

♦Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2,690,961) . 494,032.23 

♦Quarterly  and  semi  annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse¬ 
quent  to  January  1, 1883 .  .  . .  — 

♦Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection.  394,395.19 

Anpnt^1  balances  ..  .... . . . . .  62,424.95 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  January  1, 1883 .  326,000.06—  $48,918,515.11 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost  .  1,881, 881.71 

*.-4  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  -.uiU  accompany  the  usual  annual 
report  tiled  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York.  _ _ _ 

CASH  ASSETS,  January  1,  1883 .  $50,800,396.82 

Appropriated  as  follows: 

Adjusted  tosses,  due  subsequent  to  January  1,  1883 .  $351,451.21 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  &e.  .  . - . . .  970.23 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented.! .  53,350.43 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for; .  . . .  6,225.86 

Reserved  far  re-insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent 

Carlisle  net  premium . . . -  -  . —  . 43,174,402.78 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend, 

Fund,  January  1.  1882,  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent. 

reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class . $2,054,244.03 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1 882  for  surplus  and  matured 

reserves  .  1.109.966.00 

$3,164,210.03 

DEDUCT— 

Returned  to  Tonline  policy-holders  during  the  year  on 

Matured  Tonlines . 1,072,837.87 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1,1883 .  2,091,372.16 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance.. .  35,782.36 _ 

$45,851,555.03 

Divisible  Surplus  at.  4  per  cent .  4,948,841.T» 

Surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  per  ct.,  estimated  at  10,000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $4,948,841  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend 
to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next 
annual  premium. 

During  the  year  12.17S  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $41,325,520. 

/  Jan.  1,  1879,  45,005.  ,  Jan.  1,  1879,  $125,232,144. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  45.705.  Amount  \  Jan.  1,  1880,  127,417,763. 

Jan.  1,  1881,48,548.  -  Jan.  1,  1881,  135,726,916. 

Jan.  1,  1882,  53,927.  at  risk  (Jan. 1,1882,  151,760,824. 

Jan.  1,1883,  60,150.  '  Jan.  1, 1883,  171,415,097. 

(  1878,  $1,948,665.  _.  (  Jan.  1,  1879,  $2,811,436. 

Income  ^  1879.  2,033,650.  Divisible  ^  jan.  1,1880,  3,120,371. 

from  1880,  2,317,889,  Surplus  at  <  Jan.  1.  1881,  4,295,096. 


My  Vcgv- table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 

1  S88  will  he  sent  1-iifcB  to  :il!  who  apply. » Customers  of 
lust  simsoh  itrrii  nor  write  for  ii.  All  ,1-rel  twit  from  my 
establishment  wa,  mated  lobe  twill  fresh  tad  true  to  name, 
so  far,  that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  mill  the 
order  gratis.  My  eel  lection  ul  vegetable  s.m!  is  one  of 
tile  must  extensive  In  L c  found  in  any  American  cetftltivu., 
and  a  l*rg,-  part  of  ii  is  of  my  own  growing  A»  the 
original  Introducer  of  Early  Ohio  unrl  RnrhnnL 
foUlutis  M i, rb I vb ,u*1  Kttrly  C’nru,  tbc  II U  bblird 
Squu.h,  Marblehead  Cabbage,  I'hinney’x  Melon, 
r.r.d  a  score  of  other  new  Vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  public.  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of 
those  who  plant  my  seed  will  Ire  found  my  best  advertise¬ 
ment.  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


S6SSSI 

£a?alooU| 


James  J.  H.  Crcgory,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GARDEN,  YOU  NEED 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT,  THE  TASTE  IS 
(DELICIOUS.  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT. 


One  trial  proves  Its 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25  CENT  BOX. 


Established  1815. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

With  a  rlebtv  colored  plate  of  a  Group  of  Cnrnat!oo»,  and  a  de¬ 
scriptive  priced  Hat  of  i.OOO  Variolic*  of  Funv  *R  ami  Vkoktaiilk 
seeds — with  much  useful  Information  upon  thelreulturc — 160  pages 
— mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  6  cents  to  prepay  pouts t;o 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Number  of 
Policies  in  force 


Extra  Early,  Very  Dwarf  (S  to  IO  Inches),  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing,  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Aeknewl-'dr'^  bv  all  to  be  the  bust  and  earliest  Pea  grown. 

CAUTION. — AS  there  la  another  Pra  In  the  market  oalleil 
*•  American  Wonder,"  send  to  o>  and  gel  the  genuine  Bliss's  Amer¬ 
ican  Womler. 

Pkicss.— Half  pint  package,  26  cents;  pint,  46  cents;  quart, 
80 ;  by  mall,  posl-pola. 

Our  Novelty  Sheet,  giving  full  particulars  of  all  the  leading  nov¬ 
elties,  moiled  tree. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


Death- 

claims 

paid 


EDWARD  MARTiN, 
JOHN  MA1RS, 

HENRY  T  UCK,  M.  D., 
ALEX.  STUDWELL. 

R.  SUYDAM  GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD  H  WELCH. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
H.  B.  CLAFL1N, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 


CAREFULLY  SET 
IT  NEVER  MISSES ! ! 


Made  of  best  material 
and  always  in  order. 


TAYLOR'S 


..  V  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT, 
Or  Sent  Direct  by 

It  YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT 

Seedsmen, 

H1 18  CORTLANDT  ST. 

NsNnv 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About, 

Physicians  Drive  them  in  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  arc  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Ronds  arc  Bad. 
Their  use  saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  safe  for  Ladies  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  Ik) lbs.  to  ISO  lbs. 
Prices  from  §35,00  to  §80.00. 

Firat-elaes  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

H  ItA  lll,K  Y  &  COMPANY, 

(Established  1832.)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


UVERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Barnl- 
"  age;  It  Is  n  new  und  greut  Improvement.  Also 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  nppurutus  for  muklug  cheese  In  the  com¬ 
mon  vats  entirely  by  machinery. 

;  r—  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

ManuPre  of  Cheese  Factory  and  Dairy  Ap¬ 
paratus  and  Supplies. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878 

BAKER'S 


PE  Ns 

PENCILS,  F 

Callis: 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  ns 
Well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  uso,  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  cure  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BA.lt D. 

180  Broadway,  New  Ywi-k. 

Send  for  Price-list, 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


.1 Me It -f  & TIjYK  Is  unequaled  as  a  Wall  finish. 
It  produces  a  tine,  durable  and  handsome  Job.  It  Is 
Jiconoinieat,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one.  If 
If  not  for  sale  in  your  neighborhood,  scud  to 
SHELLY  UKOi  Ht  ltS.  .IS  Hurling  slip, 
New  Y  ork,  AVERILL  PAINT  COMPANY)  Boston 
and  Chicago,  for  Sample  Card  und  Testimonials. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Address 


|  Treatise  on  improved  methods 

nLl  SENT  FREE,  wonderful  result. 

I  'rubles  of  Yields,  Prices,  Protits, 
WDBT'  11  and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  M’FO  C0„ 

Ainerwan  e ran  eerier.  Wuy  nt-ixboro,  l*a. 


TAYLOR  MFG.  CO 


Cbambersburg,  Pa 


QiTO  A  WEEK,  |12  a  day  01  hoinei'ii'lly  made.  Costly 
v' *•  Outtll  free.  Address  Tact.  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


( Please  Mention  this  Paper,) 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  3,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
#2.U0  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1S8S,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

T  II  1  it  D  PRIZE. 

MRS.  ANNIE  I,.  JACK,  OF  CANADA. 

(Concluded.) 

Every  business  has  its  pleasure  and  its  dmw- 
backs,  but  none  seems  to  me  so  varied  as  the 
fruit-fanner’s ;  and  he  who  would  count  up 
its  profit  aud  loss  must  go  beyond  his  ledger  to 
find  it.  Does  it  payi  is  a  question  which  we 
generally  assume  to  relate  solely  to  money¬ 
making,  but  I  think  there  are  more  things  tt * 
be  considered  than  a  long  bank  account.  All 
depends  on  location,  health  and  adaptability 
to  the  business.  Soil  and  market  must  also  be 


as  is  paid  on  some  other  routes  for  taking  them 
several  hundred  miles.  Labor  is  cheap  for 
fruit  picking,  aud  in  its  season  we  are  be¬ 
sieged  by  women  ami  boys  and  gills  willing  to 
come  to  us  for  fifty  cents  a 'lay  without  board, 
and  to  pick  potatoes  or  break  corn  they  obtain 
the  same  payment  with  board.  But  the  charm 
of  fruit-tasting  lures  them  from  our  neighbors, 
and  gives  us  our  choice  of  the  best  workers. 
Does  it  pay?  Look  out  some  fine  morning  in 
early  October  and  see  the  grape-pickers  on  the 
sunsliiny  slope  among  the  yellowing  leaves 
of  the  Concord  vines.  Each  has  a  basket  and 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  workers  make  a  mu¬ 
sical  rustling  as  they  clip  off  the  rich,  purple 
clusters,  while  above  other  sounds  comes  now 
and  then  a  snatch  of  an  old  French  song.  Their 
garments  are  home-spun,  and  consist  of  blue 
flannel  loose  Garabalrli,  aud  bright,  red  petti¬ 
coat-,  with  coarse  straw  bat.  It  is  a  picture 
money  cannot  buy.  The  sunbeams  glint 
through  the  leaves,  for  the  slope  gets  all  the 
morning  sun,  and  two  hours  before  noon  are 


I  tion.an  old  journal  that  was  used  as  a  ledger 
1  for  debit  and  credit  in  those  earlier  years. 
And  I  here  note  that  during  the  first  four 
yea  is  of  om-  planting  there  was  no  money 
saved,  for,  although  the  orchard  increased  in 
value,  even  so  much  as  to  surprise  us,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  our  household  and  investments  in  new 
tools  aud  plants  left  us  but  a  nominal  surplus. 
But  after  the  fifth  year  there  was  a  decided 
improvement,  and  I  will  transcribe  the  account 
for  that  season's  crops  and  expenses: 


DEBTOR: 

To  rent . $120.00 

Manure  bought . 

Trees  am]  plants . . .  80.00 

Labor  of  hired  man .  150.00 

Hired  fruit-pickers .  75.00 

Insurance  and  marketing  expenses .  100.00 

Expenditure  In  household .  300.00 

Wear  and  tear  of  Implements  used .  15.00 


$830.00 

Our  expenses  for  plants  were  less  than  usual 
this  seasou,  as  ,ve  hau  a  fine  1  •  u’v  in 

:  previous  years,  while  the  children  were  able  to 


everything  was  in  working  order,  and  we 
thought  that  a  strong  hoy,  with  the  help  that 
Amos  was  able  to  give,  would  now  meet  all  our 
needs.  The  proceeds  had  been  ns  follows  for 
the  season’s  crop: 

Creditor: 

Strawberries,  2/<IO  qt-*.,  at  in  cents  per  at. .  $200.00 


Currants,  gallons  at  Mi  cents . . . .  120.00 

Gooseberries,  SO  gallons,  at  40  cents .  20.00 

Raspberries.  100  quarts  at  1.5  cents  per  qt . .  15.00 

Apples  In  old  orchard— 200  bnrrels— at  $2 

per  barrel,  net . 400.00 

Apples  In  new  orchard— 50  bbls.— at  $2.35. ..  125.00 

Grapes,  1,500  lbs.,  at  9c.  per  lb.,  net .  135.00 

Garden  stuff  sold .  50.00 

Butter  and  eggs .  165.00 

$1,230.00 

Debtor .  830.00 

Balance . .  400.00 


1  have  given  actual  expenses  and  profit,  and 
in  the  household  simple  outlay  of  money.  No 
one  can  count  the  price  of  living  in  the  house 
of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  whose  table  is  supplied 
with  the  best  and  freshest,  of  everything  the 


MOONLIGHT  SKETCH  OF  THE  HOME  OF  MllS.  ANNIE  L.  JACK  OF  CANADA— By  C.  Palmer.— Fig.  91. 


considered.  1  think  that  perhaps  we  here  I 
have  the  advantage  of  many  in  a  daily  boat  that 
curries  everything  to  town  in  the  morning, 
binding  at  the  foot  of  the  street  on  which  the 
market  is  located.  Yet  in  other  ways  we  are 
uot  so  fortunato  as  many,  said  boat  having 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  charging  as  much 
to  take  one  barrel  of  apples  loss  than  20  miles 


stronger  in  heat  and  ripening  power  than  dou¬ 
ble  that  time  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  grapes 
can  testify  that  got.  the  morning  rays.  But  to 
any  one  who  has  his  bread  and  butter  to  make 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  who  has  land  and 
wishes  to  upplv  it  to  tho  best  use,  this  may 
seem  somewhat  visionary.  So  from  the  depth 
of  an  old  drawer  I  will  take  out,  in  eonfinna- 


assist  in  the  fruit-picking,  which  happens  largely 
in  the  school  vacations,  and  in  this  way  saved 
us  many  days  of  hired  help.  But  I  would  not 
ullow  thorn  to  work  without  reward  find  gave 
them  payment  according  to  their  picking  as 
well  as  to  the  other  hands.  The  hired  man  was 
with  us  10  months,  at  $15  per  month,  and  left 
us  in  onler  to  rent  a  farm  for  himself.  But 


market  could  afford.  1  have  sometimes  tried  to 
estimate  this,  but  always  ignomiuiously  failed; 
for  who  eau  set  a  price  upon  the  daily  luxury 
of  freshly-gathered  fruit;  of  vegetables  just 
from  the  garden;  of  eggs  that  need  no  grocer 
to  say  they  are  fresh;  of  butter  that  tastes  of 
clover,  and  of  fowls  that  have  been  fed  and  fat¬ 
tened  upon  the  sweetest  corn — yes,  and  often 


upon  the  choicest  fruit,  for  they  love  well  to 
steal  into  the  garden  in  early  morning  and 
help  themselves  to  your  strawberries  or  cur¬ 
rants  or  grapes  while  yet  the  dew  is  upon 
them.  Then  the  sunshine  iu  which  the  child¬ 
ren  revel,  and  which  gives  them  health  and 
strength  no  money  could  buy.  No,  it  is  not  all 
down  in  the  old  ledger,  for  the  horn's  spent  in 
the  fruit  garden  were  life-giving  and  healing 
to  ourselves,  and  helped  to  make  us  contented 
with  our  lot.  The  credit  balance  of  that  year 
was  doubled  in  the  next,  and  as  the  time  came 
when  the  little  farm  was  offered  to  us  for  sale, 
we  found  ourselves  able  to  buy.  and  to  begin 
once  more  without  having  rent  to  pay.  The 
holds  between  the  woods  and  the  orchard  were 
alternately  iu  hay  or  pasture  or  green  crops, 
with  as  much  oats  as  could  be  used  by  our 
three  horses.  Sometimes  Naboth  went  out  in 
search  of  cheap  fertilizers,  and  one  year  bought 
the  right  to  cart  a  way  the  ashes  from  a  de¬ 
serted  potash  kiln,  the  owner  of  which  did  not 
value  the  little  hillock  of  burned  treasure. 
Some  of  the  poorer  neighbors,  who  had  no 
land  but  kept  a  cow  or  horse,  were  glad  to  sell 
t  he  little  pile  of  manure,  only  asking  a  trifle  or 
glad  to  get  a  little  hay  iu  exchange,  and  one  or 
two  years  the  ashes  from  a  steam  ferry  were 
bought  to  be  spread  around  the  currant  bushes 
and  grape-vines;  this,  however,  was  stopped 
by  the  adoption  of  coal  instead  of  wood  in  the 
furnace. 

As  the  children  grew  up  they  early  evinced 
great  observing  powers  in  studying  the  habits 
of  insects  and  the  injury  done  by  them,  and 
not  a  caterpillar  or  beetle  could  escape  their 
notice  in  orchard  or  garden.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  of  mine  to  make  Eli  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  of  Harrises  “  Insects  Injurious  ton  Vegeta¬ 
tion,’'  and  it  has  proved  ol’  great  value  to  us. 
saving  many  times  its  cost  bv  teaching  us  to 
know  our  enemies.  And  long  before  the  Ru¬ 
ral  passed  into  the  present  able  hands  we 
studied  its  pages  for  the  best  methods,  and 
trusted  ourselves  to  its  guidance,  The  children 
were  taught  early  to  save  their  pocket-money 
and  subscribe  for  some  useful  magazine,  thus 
gaining  a  small  library  for  themselves  and  ac¬ 
quiring  a  taste  for  good  l  eading — an  inestima¬ 
ble  boon  in  the  necessary  isolation  of  a  fann¬ 
er’s  home. 

In  writing  this  account  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  in  simple  detail  the  work  and  profit  of 
a  small  fruit  farm.  It  is  no  fancy  sketch;  but 
if  I  am  asked  should  I  advise  others  to  do  like¬ 
wise,  I  should  pause  before  answering.  A  love 
of  gardening,  ataste  for  this  kind  of  varied  la¬ 
bor,  flauked  with  constant  vigilance,  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  success;  but  if  these  arc*  inherent.,  and 
one  owns  the  land,  I  should  only  say:  “  C4o  on 
and  prosper,  but  be  sure  to  *  pay  as  yon  go."  ’> 
An  untimely  frost,  a  Summer  storm,  au  Au¬ 
tumn  hurricane  may  Llight  all  your  hopes; 
but  in  this,  as  in  every  other  business,  we  must 
just  “take  oue  year  with  another.” 

The  profit  of  fruit-growing  will  vary  more 
than  that  of  any  other  farm  crop,  as  some 
seasons  one  fruit,  is  more  in  demand  than 
another,  but  for  a  northern  Climate  we  find 
grapes  and  apples,  currants  and  raspberries 
the  safest;  yet,  one  year,  not  long  ago,  the 
grape-vines  were  so  injured  as  to  bear  no  fruit, 
the  wood  being  affected  in  early  Spring  by 
unseasonable  weather,  and  another  season  the 
apples  were  a  mere  gleaning.  We  found  dur¬ 
ing  our  early  struggles  that  strawberries  were 
our  most  expensive  crop,  as  they  require  so 
much  labor  to  keep  them  clean,  and  the  trouble 
of  transplanting  for  new  beds  adds  to  their 
cost,  and  if  I  were  asked  what  er<  >p  I  prefer 
and  what  fruit  I  like  best  to  grow  for  pleasure 
and  profit,  I  should  still  say  grapes.  Naboth’s 
vineyard  is  a  very  delightful  and  much  fre¬ 
quented  spot  now-a-days,  and  the  oldest  vines, 
of  fourteen  years’  growth,  still  bear  a  fail-  crop 
and  have  thick,  gnarled  stems.  We  have  found 
the  Concord  a  friend  not.  to  be  despised,  for  it 
was  a  friend  in  need  many  times,  and  of  late 
years  we  have  made  annually  sales  of  young 
vines  at  fairly  remunerative  prices. 

But  the  vineyard  of  to-day  comprises  many 
new  varieties,  and  is  still  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  us.  Do  I  put  pleasure  first?  So 
would  you,  reader,  if  you  had  been  with  me 
to-day  among  the  vines  on  this  warm  hill-side. 

If  you  had  seen  the  purple  clusters  that  count 
in  thousands  all  festooned  along  the  vines, 
with  the  rich,  purple  haze  of  the  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  over  the  laud,  with  clusters  of  pale  green 
or  yellow  dotting  here  and  there.  Ah !  rich 
laud  of  Canaan,  where  those  wonderful  clus¬ 
ters  grew!  There  is  a  chain  i  and  fascination 
about  the  grape  that  does  not  attach  to  other 
fruits,  and  as  the  vines  are  cleared  Eli  follows 
up  the  ridges  with  a  dressing  of  rich,  black 
swamp  muck,  au  element  that,  seems  to  agree 
well  with  their  constitution.  But  they  will 
not  endure  neglect  with  impunity,  aud,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  well,  must  be  iu  well-drained  land,  freed 
from  insect  pests  at  times,  eared  for  in  late 
Autumn,  with  pruning  and  protection,  and  in 
Summer  all  the  superfluous  branches  that 
would  waste  their  substance  must  be  tenderly 
pinched  down.  Their  rich  g'rowth  needs  watch¬ 
ing,  and  the  tying  and  training  must  not  be 
postponed  too  long.  Given  these  little  atten¬ 


tions,  which  with  us  are  the  work  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  household,  and  the  vineyanlist  may 
count  on  success,  unless  some  untoward  event 
occurs,  and  our  own  experience  has  been  such 
as  to  cause  us  to  be  grateful  for  the  happy 
thought  that  Naboth  should  plant  a  vineyard. 


THE  RURAL  PRIZE  CORN  REPORTS. 


How  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc. 

Knox  Co.,  Ill. — 1  planted  the  corn  on  the 
first  day  of  May  on  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  of 
ground — S3  feet  square.  The  location  was 
the  lower  side  of  my  garden  lot  and  had  been 
tile-drained,  but  never  had  been  manured, 
and  had  been  only  used  as  a  garden  two  years. 
The  lot  is  prairie  and  was  cultivated  last,  year 
in  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  1  planted  157  grains 
of  corn  in  all,  I  had  nine  rows  four  feet 
apart  one  way,  and  1  7 rows,  two  feet  apart  the 
other  way,  which  left  me  four  grains  over, 
which  I  planted  Upon  one  side,  but  inside  of  the 
one-fortieth  acre  lot.  In  consequence  of  the 
severe  rains  late  in  May  and  early  in  June  the 
lot  was  submerged  three  different  times  aud 
washed  so  badly  that  only  Kti  grains  grow  to 
make  a  crop*.  The  bight  of  some  of  the  stalks 
was  12  feet,  and  it  suckered  to  live  and  seven 
stalks  to  the  lull,  It  ripened  October  In,  so 
that  1  gathered  it  to  save  it  from  the  chick¬ 
ens.  There  were  249  good  ears,  besides  some 
25  or  30  partially  formed,  Many  of  the  ears 
were  15  and  10  inches  long  and  were  all  eight- 
rowed  except  two  which  were  12-rowocl.  The 
eais  weighed,  November  1,  I  OS  pounds,  and  the 
shelled  corn,  on  November  3,  110  pounds,  aud 
the  cobs,  52  pounds.  It  is  proper  to  add  that 
it  was  cultivated  with  the  hoe  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  was  left 
entirely  flat.  H.  P,  CORKY. 

[The  above  is  15th  oil  the  revised  list.  Yield 
at  the  rate  of  131.1  bushels  shelled  corn  to  t  he 
acre.] 


the  ground  and  weighed  the  potatoes,  and 
made  an  estimate  of  the  yield  per  acre : 


Bushels 
nor  ae re. 

Pride  of  America . -inMj 

Genesee  Go.  King, ,  ltd 

Mammoth  Pearl . rj.iL, 

Magnum  Romun . 5S2 

Beauty  of  Hebron . . . 

White  Elophnnt . .v'2-J^, 

Early  Vermont . 2-<>lL 

St,  Patrick .  SStl 

Trophy . I2JU, 

Manhattan . IftSa*, 

Onarga,  Ill. 


Bushels 
per  acre. 

Early  Ohio . 2-t3fci 

Clark’s  No.  l . 

Andrus  White  Rose.  ,284«.ji 

Late  Rose . .-isic, 

Jordan's  Prolttie . S2ii4j, 

El  Paso . 2US 

Grangur . :ir§U 

White  Star . 504 

( "li  leogo  Market . 252 

Scotch  Champion _ 50 

H.  H,  C. 


TESTS  OF  POTATOES. 


The  past  season  l  t  ested  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes,  planting  23  hills  of  each 
variety  one  eye  in  a  hill,  all  having  the  saute 
soil  and  treatment.  The  results  are  as  follows: 


Pounds. 

Late  Beauty  Heliron  K5 

Grunge .  tMU 

M.  Pearl  . 51 

Dunmore .  50 

White  Star .  is 

Gen.  Co.  King .  is 

American  Gtanl .  II 


Queen  of  the  Valley.  45 
Pride  of  America  . .  :i!l 

Burbank  . .  :V> 

Belle . ;t! 

White  Elephant . 

Matchless . .12 

st.  Patrick .  MB., 

Snowflake . 22tfi 


Quality. 

excellent, 

poor. 

poor. 

poor. 

excellent,  size  large, 
excellent,  size  large, 
size  large,  weight  of  5  tu¬ 
bers  8  pounds;  good  but 
not  extra, 
excellent  size,  large, 
excellent,  size  large, 
fair, 
poor, 
excellent, 
good, 
good, 
good. 


I  also  grew,  besides  the  above,  Early  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Clark’s  No.  1,  Bliss’s  Triumph, 
Early  Ohio,  Early  Rose,  American  Magnum 
Bouiun,  Vermont  Champion.  Early  Vermont, 
Peachblow  and  Late  Rose.  Early  Beauty  of 
Hebron  is  ahead  of  all  the  early  ones,  but  the 
Late  Hebron  will  yield  at  least  a  third  more. 
The  quality  of  Clark's  No.  1  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Early  Hebron,  nor  does  it. 
keep  tus  well — -yield  the  same.  Early  Ohio  is 
not  as  early  or  as  productive  as  Early  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Bliss’s  Triumph  is  in  yield  the 
same  as  the  Early  Ohio  but  not  so  good  iu  qual¬ 
ity.  Vermont  Champion  is  the  poorest  yiolder 
of  all;  American  Maguum  Bonum  next.  [We 
very  much  desire  such  reports.  Eds.] 
South  Bend,  Lid.  T.  a.  p. 
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Baltimobe  Co.,  Md. — Received  110  graius 
of  Rural  Dent  Corn:  planted  117  grains 
— one  in  a  hill — hills  2x4  feet  apart,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  May.  1882.  The  soil  was  a  clayey 
loam  and  was  in  corn  last  year.  In  November 
last  it  was  manured  with  barnyard  manure  at 
the  rate  of  fit 5  two-home  loads  to  the  acre, 
evenly  spread  over  the  surface,  and  remained 
in  that  condition  until  March  3u,  1NS2.  when  it 
was  plowed  about  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
thoroughly  harrowed.  Immediately  before 
planting  it  was  again  harrowed  and  after  the 
rows  were  marked  off,  about  one  ounce  of  a 
fertilizer  called  “The  Maryland  f!  range  Agen¬ 
cy’s  Favorite”  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  around  each  hill,  and  the  corn  dropped 
thereon  and  covered  two  inches  deep.  Out  of 
the  117  grains  planted  44  failed  to  germinate, 
which  fact  I  cannot  account  for  unless  it  was 
because  there  was  some  defect  in  the  seed,  as 
seed  grown  in  this  section  planted  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil  at  the  same  time  and  noth  much 
less  care,  germinated  aud  came  up  very  regu¬ 
larly.  although  not  so  early  as  in  former  years 
when  the  weather  was  not  so  cool  as  it  was 
this  season.  It  was  hoed  the  first  time  on  0th 
of  June,  leaving  ground  perfectly  level.  Com 
about  four  inches  high.  Hoed  second  time  on 
June  19th,  corn  one  foot  high;  worked  the  soil 
with  a  heavy  iron  garden  rake  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  making  the  ground  perfectly  level 
on  the  1st  of  July,  applying  at  the  same  time, 
broadcast,  about  one  ounce  of  “Agency’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  to  the  hill  and  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the 
soil;  corn  from  two  to  two-aud-a-lialf  feet  high, 
59  hills  growing.  July  19th  stirred  the  roil  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches  with  heavy  iron  rake, 
cut  Oct,  7th,  average  hight  of  stalks  12  feet, 
husked  Oct.  24th,  yield,  119  ears  ami  1*  nub¬ 
bins.  weighed  on  cob  Nov.  1st,  127  pounds; 
shelled  Nov.  2d,  weight  of  shelled  com  tieing 
90  pounds;  shelled  com  measured  one  bushel 
two  pecks  and  five  quarts,  or  one  pound  four 
and  two-tliirds  ounces  from  each  grain  that 
grew.  The  yield  would  have  been  larger  had 
the  “suckers”  all  been  allowed  to  grow,  but  I 
had  pulled  them  off  nearly  half  the  number  of 
hills  before  I  knew  they  would  be  allowed  to 
grow,  I  then  left  one  growing  in  each  of  the 
hills  not  previously*  thinned.  P.  S.  Cross. 

[The  above  is  18th  on  the  revised  list,;  yield  at 
the  rate  of  1 19.7  bushels  to  the  acre,] 


YIELDS  OK  POTATOES. 

On  April  7  1  planted  29  varieties  of  potatoes, 
all  on  one  plot  of  ground.  Seeds  of  one 
row  of  each  variety  were  cut  two  eyes 
to  each  hill,  except  those  of  the  El  Paso, 
which  wore  cut  one  eye  to  the  hill.  The  hills 
were  one  foot  apart,  and  the  rows  28  inches. 
It  was  a  black  prairie  soil  that  had  been  ma¬ 
nured  the  Fall  before  with  barnyard  manure, 
aud  Fall  plowed.  The  rows  were  cultivated 
four  times  aud  hoed  once.  The  ground  was 
kept  very  nearly  level.  The  rows  were  slight¬ 
ly  raised.  I  dug  them  on  October  1 ,  measured 


feeding  hens  in  winter. 

In  feeding  hens  for  eggs  I  have  come  to  use 
only'  butchers'  hones  for  a  meat  diet.  1  have 
learned  from  experience  that  they  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  clear  meat  for  making  eggs.  1  break 
them  on  a  rock  and  pound  the  meat  so  the 
hens  can  pull  it  to  pieces.  I  give  for  green 
food  Russia  turnips  chopped  fine.  For  warm 
feed,  iu  the  morning,  I  give  meal  and  middlings 
in.  equal  parts,  wet  tip  with  boiling  water. 
For  dry  feed  I  keep  corn  and  wheat  in  their 
rack  all  the  time.  I  keep  water  by'  them 
constantly,  and  also  oyster  shells  and  gravel. 
Once  a  week  1  mix  fine  salt,  in  the  meal  be¬ 
fore  wetting.  Twice  a  week  I  sift  hi  a  little 
cayenne  pepper.  Last  year  I  wintered  72 
liens,  and  they  paid  me  $225  more  than  the 
cost  of  their  feed,  counting  the  pallets  I  now 
ha  ve,  at  59  cents  each.  1  have  built  a  new 
hennery  and  am  keeping  150  hens.  I  did  not 
begin  to  feed  for  eggs  until  late,  as  J  did  not 
get  the  hennery  done  until  December,  but  I 
am  getting  five  dozen  eggs  daily,  worth  $2.00, 
while  feed  costs  a  bout  59  cents.  My  hens  are 
Leghorns  crossed  with  different  sorts,  and 
they  are  of  all  colors.  rr.  n.  \v. 

- *-♦-»-  - 

GETTING  READY  FOR  EGGS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  the  hens  to 
get  eggs.  They  want  to  be  fed  grain  of  some 
sort  early  in  the  morning,  and  also  a  mess  of 
carrots  or  beets  cut  flue,  and  plenty  of  water. 
Keep  coal  ashes  and  cinders,  charred  oyster- 
shells  and  gravel  on  hand  for  them.  Give 
them  a  second  feeding  of  grains  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  p.  d.  c. 


£l)c 


0HR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


THE  PRIZE  FAT  SHORT-HORN  HEIFER, 
LILIAN. 

[For  Illustration  see  pane  IMS.] 

This  heifer  was  bred,  fed  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  at  the  English  (Smith- 
field)  Christmas  Fat  Stock  Show  in  London. 
She  was  then  three  years  and  eleven  months 
old,  and  weighed  1884  pounds.  She  was 
awarded  the  highest  prize  4:20,  as  the  best  ani¬ 
mal  of  her  class;  a  silver  cup  of  £50,  as  the  best 
cow  in  the  yard;  another  cup  of  £105,  and  the 
champion  plate  and  gold  medal,  as  the  best 
Short-horn,  and  the  best  fat  animal  in  all  the 
cattle  classes  then  exhibited.  Those  wore  great 
prizes  to  obtain,  and  are  rarely  won  by  a  siugle 
animal.  Her  owner  may  well  be  proud  of 
such  winnings,  and  we  hope  they  will  encourage 
him  to  go  on  and  be  again  successful  at  the 
next.  Christmas  Fat  Stock  Show  in  London. 
Allowing  for  the  roughness  of  a  photograph, 
and  we  may  also  add,  its  imperfections — for 
the  fact  is,  photographs  always  show  the  ob¬ 
jects  they  represent  more  or  less  imperfectly — 


SEARCH  S 


Lilian  is  a  very  line  animal,  a  splendid  model 
of  beef,  and  we  should  judge  worthy  all  the 
honors  bestowed  upon  her.  Another  likeness 
of  the  animal,  larger  and  we  think  a  better 
picture,  though,  never  having  soon  the  beast, 
we  cannot  cal)  it  a  better  likeness,  was  given 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Rural  for  January  29, 
Our  portrait  is  re-engraved  from  the  London 
Agricultural  Gazette. 


STABLE  AND  STOCK  NOTES. 
WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


I  can’t  see  how  any  ouc  is  willing  to  do  with¬ 
out  a  manure  ditch  in  the  cow  stable.  With 
it  a  cow  scarcely  ever  gets  dirty,  and  without 
it  she  is  seldom  clean.*  I  have  the  ditch  eight 
inches  deep  and  two  feet  wide.  I  keep  a  hoe 
hanging  in  the  stable  and  morning,  noon  and 
night  we  scrape  down  into  the  ditch  any 
manure  or  soiled  litter  there  may  be  on  the 
floor.  I  prefer  to  have  it  cleaned  out  every 
day,  but  can  let  it  go  three  days  if  necessary. 

For  bedding  there  is  nothing  1  can  get  so 
good  as  sawdust.  It.  swells  w hen  wet  and  does 
not  stain  as  straw  will,  and  is  cleaner  and 
pleasanter  in  every  way.  A  much  less  bulk  of 
it  than  of  straw  will  save  the  liquid  and  keep 
the  stock  clean. 

1  have  never  used  stanchions  for  tying  my 
cows,  for  it  seems  to  me  they  cannot  be  so  com¬ 
fortable  as  a  rope  tie,  and  I  think  they  are  no 
more  convenient  if  the  mangeis  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  you  can  walk  through  them  in 
front  of  the  cows  to  tie  them.  My  plan  is  to 
keep  a  strap  or  rope  round  the  horns,  with  a 
sliding  ring  on  it,  aud  then  have  a  short  rope 
with  a  snap  attached  to  the  manger.  The 
snap  can  l>e  fastened  or  loosened  in  a  second. 

It  I  were  to  remodel  my  Stable,  1  would  make 
the  manger  tight  and  dispense  entirely  with 
feed  boxes,  feeding  the  meal  or  corn  on  the 
floor  of  the  manger.  My  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  cows  will  drop  some  of  their  meal  over  the 
box  where  they  cannot  reach  it,  and  the  dirt 
and  sour  meal  gather  in  the  comers  made  by 
the  boxes,  With  a  manger  made  as  1  direct, 
one  conkl  sweep  it  clean,  for  there  would  lie  no 
partition  or  obstruction  from  end  to  end. 

1  have  visited  two  successful  cattle  feeders 
lately,  and  find  that  they  both  feed  com  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  two  inches  with  a  hatchet, 
and  neither  of  them  would  feed  ground  corn 
or  if  you  would  take  it  to  mill  and  grind  it  for 
nothing.  They  tell  me  the  cattle  eat  the  corn 
bettor  than  meal,  and  are  less  liable  to  iudiges- 
fcion  or  scoura,  and  that  with  hogs  to  follow 
there  is  absolutely  no  waste.  They  estimate 
the  corn  to  lie  worth  nearly  half  as  much  for 
hogs  as  it  would  be  if  fed  directly  to  them. 

These  men  follow  different  plans  in  feeding, 
but  both  depend  entirely  on  straw  for  rough 
feed.  One  of  them  teedsin  l)Ox  stalls,  measuring 
out  to  each  animal  its  ration.  The  other  never 
stables  his  cattle,  but  has  stacks  for  shelter,  and 
feeds  in  boxes  set  up  on  legs  out  of  reach  of  the 
hogs.  He  begins  feeding  corn  sparingly  and 
increases  gradually  until  his  cattle  are  on  full 
feed,  which  will  take  perhaps  n  month,  and 
then  he  fills  the  troughs  and  keeps  com  before 
them  all  the  time.  If  the  corn  in  a  trough  gets 
soiled,  it  is  thrown  to  the  hogs  and  the  box 
filled  with  fresh.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  had 
years  of  experience,  arid  finds  t  here  is  no  more 
danger  of  cattle  overeating  and  injuring  them¬ 
selves  on  corn  than  on  grass,  if  proper  care  is 
taken  at  the  beginning. 

1  find  the  men  who  make  the  most  money 
out  of  cattle,  as  a  rule  do  little  Winter  feeding. 
They  either  sell  in  the  Fall  or  else  winter  with¬ 
out  grain  except  for  a  few  weeks  before  turn¬ 
ing  to  pasture,  and  then  market  early  in  June 
when  the  butchers  find  it.  most  difficult  to  get 
beef,  and  arc  obliged  to  pay  the  best,  prices. 
The  farmer  who  feeds  cattle  from  November 
till  April  ought  to  get  an  advance  of  two  cents 
a  pound  if  he  expects  to  make  anything,  but  il 
he  buys  good  cattle  in  April  aud  gr  azes  through 
the  Summer  he  ean  sell  at  the  same  per  pound 
that  he  gives,  aud  make  a  good  profit.  There 
is  no  more  important  point  in  handling 
cattle  than  to  know  when  to  sell.  The  owner 
should  never  let  a  week  pass  without  care¬ 
fully  inspecting  his  herd.  If  any  are  not 
thl'iviug  well,  the  sooner  they  are  sold  the  bet¬ 
tor,  while  the  thrifty  ones  should  be  kept.  No 
wise  farmer  will  allow  the  butcher  to  cull  his 
herds  of  young  cattle.  It  is  often  wiser  to  sell 
a  scrub  at  a  loss  than  to  keep  it  to  cause  a  still 
greater  loss;  while  a  smooth,  thrifty  young 
animal  can  often  be  kept  with  more  profit  than 
can  be  realized  if  it  is  sold  even  above  the 
market  price. 

In  buying  cattle  to  pasture,  I  try  to  get  an 
oven  lot,  and  think  it  best  to  get  all  steers  or 
else  all  heifers.  If  I  buy  steers,  I  reject  stags, 
even  though  1  can  get  them  half  a  cent  a  pound 
cheaper.  Quite  a  largo  per  cent  of  calves  are 
not  castrated  till  a  year  old,  aud  the  horns  and 
necks  of  these  will  show  it,  and  prevent  their 
ever  making  first-class  animals,  and  it  does  not 
pay  to  handle  them  at  all. 

1  have  adopted  the  plan  of  salting  with  rock 
salt,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  before  the  stock.  I 
ean  buy  it  in  lumps  of  100  pounds,  and  I  find 
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that  it  does  not  waste  much,  and  with  one  or 
two  of  these  large  lumps  in  the  pasture  the 
cattle  will  take  just  what  they  need.  Although 
this  salt  costs  considerably  more  per  pound 
than  comniou  salt,  Ido  not  think  the  expense  for 
a  season  much  greater  as  it  is  so  much  stronger. 

I  wish,  while  bilking  about  cattle,  to  recom- 
meud  that  funnel's  eat  more  beef.  For  several 
years  1  have  killed,  in  November  or  early 
December,  a  heifer  that  will  dress  about  4<H) 
pounds.  We  can  often  keep  it  fresh  a  month; 
but  when  coined  in  sweet  pickle  I  think  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  fresh.  In  making  the  pickle  1  use  a 
pound-and-a-half  of  salt  and  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar,  or  its  equivalent  in  molasses, 
for  each  gallon  of  water.  A  half  ounce  of 
saltpeter  to  the  gallon  will  improve  the  color 
of  the  meat,  but  has  no  effect  on  its  keeping,  I 
think.  This  sweet  pickled  beef  is  delicious, 
cold  or  warm,  and  there  is  no  meat  more 
wholesome. 


Pomo  logical. 

PLANTING  APPLE  TREES  ON  UNPREPARED 
GROUND. 

In  the  Spring  of  1881 1  came  to  a  sudden  de¬ 
termination  to  plant  out  a  lot  of  nursery  trees 
on  ground  that  had  once  been  tilled,  but  liad 
been  mowed  and  mowed  until  it  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  bear  a  crop  of  grass  worth  cut¬ 
ting,  and  had  then  been  abandoned  to  golden 
rod  and  other  coarse  weeds.  I  staked  out  the 
ground,  had  the  place  dug  up  thoroughly  with 
spades,  and  planted  the  trees  in  the  poor,  yel¬ 
low  soil.  After  all  was  done,  I  sprinkled  two 
handfuls  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  prepared 
for  fruit-treed  upon  the  surface,  about  three 
cents  worth ,  about  each  tree.  A  good  mulch  of 
swale  hay  was  then  applied.  Out  of  400  trees 
not  one  died,  and  not  more  t  han  a  score  failed 
to  make  a  satisfactory  growth,  from  five  to 
twenty  inches  on  each  twig.  On  land  that  is 
already  sufficiently  smooth,  I  consider  it  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort  to  go  through  a  prep¬ 
aratory  rouud  of  cropping  and  enriching.  If  the 
trees  are  ready,  plant  at  once,  applying  what¬ 
ever  fertilizers  you  have,  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
the  growth  of  the  tree  demands  it.  I  have  refer¬ 
ence,  of  course,  to  cases  where  the  creation  of 
an  orchard  is  the  sole  object  in  view. 

Manchester,  Maine.  c.  G.  a. 

- »»♦ - 

THE  BEN  DAVIS  FOR  EVAPORATION. 

The  Rvrjll’s  very  full  aud  interesting  ac¬ 
count  by  the  “  professionals,”  of  the  behavior 
and  general  character  of  the  Ben  Davis,  omits 
a  very  important  good  quality — aud  it  needs 
all  that  kind  certainly.  I  find  it  the  best 
winter  apple  on  the  list  for  evaporating,  both 
for  handsome  appearance  and  large  per  cent, 
of  weight  when  dried.  Even  its  quality  is  im¬ 
proved  by  tbe  fire  aud  brimstone  probation  it 
undergoes.  Sooner  or  later,  when  the  goodly 
outside  of  such  fruits  as  the  Ben  Davis  apple, 
Glendale  strawberry  and  Wilson  blackberry 
fails  t<>  sell  them,  the  Ben  Davis  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  kept  for  this  special  purpose.  E.  u.  r. 


&  I)  t  Slpiarixm. 

SOUTHERN  HONEY  PLANTS. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

[For  Illustrations  see  page  182.] 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  Southern 
honey  lacked  the  superior  quality  and  exquis¬ 
ite  ilavor  of  our  best  grades  in  the  North.  We 
have  been  led  to  supjxwe  heretofore  tliat  our 
clover  and  basswood  honey  hud  uo  equal  in 
quality  south  of  Mason's  aud  Dixou’s  line.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Bee-keepers’  Association  iu  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Muth  exhibited  some  honey  from  Flori¬ 
da,  that  for  clearness  and  beauty,  no  less  than 
for  excellence  of  flavor,  was  pronounced  by 
all  present  equal  to  any  honey  from  any  lo¬ 
cality.  Of  this  honey  Mr.  Muth  remarked 
that  he  desired  no  finer,  and  the  Rev,  L.  L. 
Langstroth  wrote:  “  Its  color  is  unexception¬ 
able,  and  its  flavor  very  pleasant,  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  majority  of  customers  will 
consider  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  white-clover 
honey.  Our  Southern  friends  arc  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  ou  being  able  to,  supply  the  markets 
with  so  choice  an  article.” 

From  Mr.  W.  S.  Hart,  New  Smyrna,  Flori¬ 
da,  one  of  our  most  successful  and  intelligent 
apiarists,  l  leurn  that  this  honey  comes  from 
the  Cabbage  Palmetto  and  the  so-called  Black 
Mangrove.  Those  trees  are  iu  bloom  at  the 
same  time  from  the  middle  of  J  uue  till  the 
first  of  August,  and,  very  fortunately,  the 
honey  from  them  is  so  similar  and  excellent 
that  its  mixture  in  the  hive  is  no  objection. 

THE  BLACK  MANGROVE. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  common  names.  It  is  no  mangrove  at  all. 
The  true  mangrove — Rhizophora  Americana 
(Fig.  92)  is  a  near  relative  of  the  renowned 
Banyan  tree  of  India.  Prom  its  branches 
steins  pass  vertically  to  the  earth  where  they 


take  root.  They  thus  form  an  impenetrable 
thicket.  These  trees  grow  in  the  muddy  flats 
of  the  sea-coast,  so  that  often  oysters  find  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  stems.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  the  seeds  send  out  roots  before 
they  fall  from  the  branches. 

The  Black  Mangrove  is  Avieennia  tomen- 
tosa,  so-called  because  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  are  tomeutose,  or  hairy.  It  is  a  vervain, 
that  is  it  belongs  to  the  Verbena  Family,  the 
same  that  includes  our  blue  and  white  ver¬ 
benas  of  the  North,  well  known  honey  plants. 
Another  species,  also  called  Black  Mangrove 
is  Avieennia  oblougif olia .  The  leaves  of  this 
are  less  hairy  and  of  somewhat  different  form, 
Like  the  true  mangrove,  these  are  evergreens, 
and  flourish  best  in  the  muddy  flats  of  the  sea 
cost.  The  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  the 
true  Mangrove  in  general  form  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers,  however,  are  white.  These 
flowers  secrete  honey  in  great  drops,  so  much 
that  the  bees  can  ouly  take  a  small  portion 
of  it,  as  the  roots  of  the  t  ree  reach  deeply  down 
into  the  mud,  they  are  always  supplied  with 
moisture,  and  so  this  tree  never  fails  because 
of  drought.  It  is  confined  to  the  Peniusula  of 
Florida,  where,  says  Mr.  Hart,  it  forms  by 
far  our  best  honey-plaut.  At  its  Northern 
limit,  latitude  29  deg.,  it  is  but  a  shrub,  while 
South  it  becomes  a  flue  ti*ee,  from  12  to  Hi 
inches  in  diameter,  aud  40  or  50  feet  high. 

THE  CABBAGE  PALMETTO. 

This  magnificent  palm  —  the  emblem  of 
South  Carolina — is  Sabul  Palmetto  (Fig. 
93.)  It  grows  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Caro- 
liuas,  aud  thrives  on  any  soil — even  on  the 
pure  beach  sand.  It  attains  perfection,  how¬ 
ever,  only  on  rich  soils,  where  it  reaches  up 
even  75  feet.  The  trunk  is  a  straight  shaft,  of 
uniform  size  from  the  earth  to  the  top,  where 
its  fringe  of  leaves  forms  a  fitting  crown.  The 
plicate  leaves  are  in  ('luster-,  on  stems  which 
are  from  four  to  ten  feet  long.  Nestled  in  this 
tuft  of  foliage  are  from  six  to  ten  spikes  of 
small,  white  blossoms.  Each  spike  is  from 
four  to  six  feet  long.  This  spray  of  bloom  is 
two  feet  in  diameter  aud  is  very  rich  in  nectar 
and  pollen,  from  which  the  bees  gather  great 
quantities.  A  quart  jar  of  this  houe3r,  either 
pure  or  mixed  half-and-half,  says  Mr.  Hart,  is 
so  transparent  that  very  tine  priut  can  easily 
be  rend  through  it. 

THE  SAW  PALMETTO. 

Thus  is  a  creeping  palm,  and  covers  thou* 
sands  of  acres  iu  Florida  so  densely  that  it  is . 
almost  impenetrable.  Its  removal,  says  Mr. 
Hart,  forms  the  main  expense  in  clearing  the 
land.  A  large  horizontal  stem,  often  2t)  feet 
long,  passes  along  the  groimtl,  seuding  roots 
beneath  and  leaves  and  flowers  above.  The 
clusters  of  blossoms  are  immense.  Each  flow¬ 
er  is  small,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  color. 

Not  only  are  these  flowers  rich  in  nectar, 
which  keeps  the  bees  busy  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  June,  but  there  oozes 
from  the  fruit,  which  in  form  resembles  that 
of  the  Concord  Grape,  though  the  size  is  twice 
as  great,  a  saccharine  liquid,  which,  though 
too  dark  for  market,  is  admirable  for  stimula¬ 
tive  feeding.  Bees  gather  from  this  source 
from  October  till  Christmas.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1881-82  the  bees  filled  all  available  space 
with  this  honey. 

We  have  ouly  to  refer  to  the  magnolia — il¬ 
lustrated  iu  the  Rural  some  weeks  since — the 
orange  and  banana  groves  which  supply  much 
honey,  to  make  it  appear  that  Florida  is  not 
only  the  "  Land  of  Flowers,”  but  the  land  of 
honey  as  well. 


TANK  FOR  COOLING  MILK. 

A  convenient  tank  for  cooling  milk  can  be 
made  of  a  Ixiard  box  with  a  frame  made  of  3x4 
wall  strips  at  top  and  bottom  ou  the  outside. 
Have  this  box  linod  with  galvanized  sheet-iron ; 
lot  the  galvanized  iron  come  over  the  top  aud 
cover  the  top  frame.  Then  the  tank  will  be  an 
article  that  cau  be  easily  kept  sweet,  and  the 
board  top  will  not  get  jammed  by  the  lifting 
in  and  out  of  the  heavy  milk  cans.  Have  an 
inch  hole  made  iu  the  bottom,  with  a  short  ,  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet-iron  tube  made  slightly  tapering. 
Take  n  broom  handle,  whittle  the  small  end  to 
a  point ;  take  four  or  five  inches  of  a  three- 
quarter-inch-bore  rublier  tube,  and  crowd  the 
piece  on  the  small  end  of  the  broom  handle; 
drive  in  a  few  tacks  in  the  ends  of  the  rubber 
tube,  and  you  will  have  a  very  handy  stopple 
that  can  bo  easily  drawn  out  and  put  in  again; 
when  only  part  of  the  water  is  to  be  let  out, 
the  point  of  the  broom  handle  need  not  be 
completely  withdrawn.  I  have  three  cooling 
tanks,  two  are  lined  with  galvanized  sheet-iron 
and  one  is  made  of  clear  twoineh  pine  plank 
put  together  with  white  lead.  In  the  wooden 
tank  the  ice  water  becomes  so  sour  that  it  would 
be  quite  offensive  iu  Summer  if  the  water  was 
not  let  out  every  day  and  the  tank  occasionally 
scrubbed.  The  lined  tanks  give  no  trouble; 
the  water  keeps  sweet  for  several  days  even 
when  considerable  milk  is  spilt  in  the  water. 
Zinc  would  not  be  nearly  as  durable. 

Queens  Co.,  N,  Y.  J.  Hicks. 
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mocth  (icll-  Tau  kwWCd  u  dry,  swet. 
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v’xia  «tti. 

A  spiendii 
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rrgS f  Any  of  ttie  anoxc  Xovtllus  sent  free  by  Xall  ou  receipt  of  price,  or  OXE  PACKET  ol 
EACH  of  tile  COU.ECTIOX  OF  "II  SEW  ASH  SCARCE  VEGETABLES,"  MAILED 
FOR  S'. SO.  l  or  oilier  New  and  Fine  VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  anti  FRUITS,  sere  m,r  Catalogue 
of  “  EVERTTHISG  FOR  the  GAHDES,"  sent  free  on  application,  xviien  possible  please 
malic  remittances  from  tliis  advertisement,  by  Pant  office  Order  .or  Registered.  Letter, 
although  small  amounts  may  he  sent  In  postage  stamps. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  <£.  37  Cortlandt  St.  N.  Y, 
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KBgggi.yir.  a  mr,'  hirel.-r  of  line  C|ti»utr.  Gin  nt  White  Italian  thilon.  rr.ivn 

®  p-  AagSiHjfelgajg  ^CASH  PIOZES  'or1:.o'lar-'ott»r  ■  '  .  e’cG.L.n y.  UUKCLE'S 
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w  ^TiTlFSs  j S III  maki’  the  wy  be-'  nf  m-i-err--  Egyptian  ilrytl  tbe  carllcu. 

I ntpr- -i e  1  Hollow  A  rtitvn  1  'nr.it I p,  I-  • '  |  irritips.  Gold. 
W  on  Globe  lluil I, It,  beautiful  uf  porf.-ui  ! .’.  ipr  tii.l  a.ict  (iron 

Perfect  Gem  Sqtifl.lt,  vrrr  Tirolifle.  fine Krxinr*I,  swrot  flesh  .uni  wouderfol  h'l  Splnuoli,  non  tbielt  Irriv -- 1,  rouinl. 
m  Eiarly  Siiritt  biill  Ttiriilp,  torv  .  xrlv,  buih  >)iiti  and  tlerli  win!,  m  .-nnw.  xiid  of  mo-t  liiimat..  llaenr.  Alt  the  ubot  e  tire 
lull,  reitular  dae  paoLel^.  with  Illu.lrutimiH  uiul  itlroot Ion,  for  eulturcs  prliited  on  cst  lt  packet-  m 

ADTM  ADUADI  C  flCCCD  I  'Tboabovtf  18  paekt'tootui.'jsl  < •licvumn  ivurtli  PI.Sa.  We-  it  i  .  -  u!  i  lif  entire 
nLl'IHnhfiDLL.  U I  I  L  M  ,  collection  by  until,  fiostpaid.  :o  moiiimtliir  iinly  SIM,,  wocolltietlon,  for 
92,bo!  ojui  we  v.  out  i T  ee.'li  eollor  tiun.  free'  of  ehttrpo.  -  nun  ■  r  iekiA  -ir  RURl’EE’S  ILUHMO  I  II  R  illT!  si  H. 
A  I’UISE  t'OKA.  T't  a  rumplo  uu  -I  of  »b  -  wpi,  1.  rial  NEW  WELCOME  OATS,  nic  hoe.i.?:  .vide-  >.  dsn  -  r 
rnn  nur  ITOI  I  IQ  nvilaii<ltlioibottti;lt‘ti'ii<l|'(ii!',dloii(i(  KS vur'..  ■ .  mnl  VL-SO  o««  piuAet  iwnb of  it-j  m- 
_  lUn  URl  UULLAn  lowitir.  Xow  IVillll.  Tree  Beam  tho  ptolllo  known.  1175  licatrt  birjng  bt*.’ii  •! 
9  on  one  plant.  Ruob  t  ino  Iseirs  fronl . ".  r.  Burpee*,  Nujierlor  Large  Lute  Flat  Dutch  Cubbage,  tb.:  ■  iir  L 

wintet  o«l.  toe.  New  l>n-»rf  Kottml  Pit  rale  Kgg  Plant,  ae.iest,  ajcc-t'l  oven  •,  lu-r.-.  Itonml  Yellow  Dattver* 


0  Onion,  on.-  of  tho 

Itim  vers  Carrol,  tin, 

•  Extra  Early  Peas,  t 

quality  a*vi  t mnrnee 

ltouhd  I»ark  lied _ _ 

^  cooked  i,  a  d_-  i 

1*2.55  ucluul  value,  bu 
_  «lvc  »  ample  p*ck,  :  .  '  .  r 

•  80  packages,  staiif.lc  ot, 
vurlellei.  T h  I ‘  It  certainly  1 ' 


Radish, 

lr*.  >  v*nr  Muy  flower  1‘omuto,  fjarly,  tfiuwnb, 
_ bui 

nf  -  Jo  Furiu-  rV  Fovorlli*  GolJen  Pent  Corn 
three  eentu  eneti.  A  complete  A 

t  t  .  m  v  rr  »’•  Yn  ORIOINATOI 

^  of  801**1-*  fir  N  iow  :Uo  U>!D\I  CJ  *  5  Miy  tbr  «r *?7*t*w^  vnlat  f  r  tho  mom 

iu  M  I*  roumlrno^  in  ‘>tir  Svctls  aud  know  .:ik  ri;l  who  1 

«  amc  oa  i>  <  i'-ll  PRIZES  tiir  ISSS,  to  tbo  ;row.  r<  of  the 


'l'he  Onion  Seed  was  si 


\\  but  ray  customers  say 


■  fj  •  wd  wd  *•  Vnur  sect!  is  U10  only  seotklroiu  which  "  o  can  raise  good  Olliuus  tic  first  year. 'J 

_ J.  j  if,  t.  I’urkrr.  jlhnt  in  (■  “I  have  used  ytMlr  seed  tor  six  years  and  had  rather  pay  *2.0(| 

per  lb.  extra  linUi  have  seed  iromany  oiliorca  a  ■  ■  a  ■  sounre."—  A.  T.  Myrr*,  t  urners  .)httsi 
Iowa.  “The  Danvers  Onions  front  vnur  seed  1 1  Ik  I  III  Ik  I  irrow  larger  than  any  onions  around  here 
grow  from  setts.” — James  Mrtfowan.  1 1 1  M  I  I  I  I  v|  Vlnlli)>si>urvr.  Il’jrrka  Co..  -V  -/-  "Your 
early  Uetl  Gloia,’  yielded  at  ritlo  ntlHsbUsli.  “  111  W  I  a  to  the  acre.  — Sii.is  Tu".:i  c  tfj/, 

jMicA.  This  is  I  list  the  kind  of  onion  seed  I  have  to  offer  Last  year  planted  as  a  test  sol  ny  >ide  with 
seed  from  eleveu  different  growers,  the  onions  from  my  own  markedly  siirpassed  all  in  O  _  .  I 
roundness,  earliness  and  fineness.  If  those  of  von  who  grow  red  onions  wil!  try  my  Early  \  Q  Q  f] 
Red  Globe  vou  will  not  ho  likely  to  raise  auv  other  for  the  future.  Early  Round  Yellow  Pan-«jR  H  II 
vers  by  man  per  tb.  <2.65 :  Early  Red  Glolie  $3.00 ;  Yellow  Cracker  (earliest  of  alll  53.00:  terge^  g-  y- 

Red  Wethereneld.  8i.S0  Mv  ittree  Seed  Catalcurue  free  to  ail.  .TAMES  J.  H.  IrREGORY.  Marblehead.  Ylass. 
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The  famoas  x .  -frr  Hyfirtd  T«. . .  $1.50 
B^^f  tsaMp^('t\m:e  f'mr,  $1;  Champion 


ftfnGreenhouse  Plante,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  ISitlbt, 
Climbing  Vines,  incltldiU-'  25  kludsot 
yew  Clematis,  a  full  assort numt  of  both^f 
Flower  and  Vegetable  SEVPS  apple, 

Pear,  Plum,  P.-  trh  Clrrr\.  Or vij  ■ ,  A 

and  all  other  FRl  ITS.  1  X  TY 


Pear,  Plum,  1'r  lrb,  Cbrrr\.  f.'rxi  . , 

and  oil  otlu  r  FRl  lm  MYT\  J9 
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■  111 7  fr*btt*rfe 

■  fmr.f  *  rA/U-S  'Y 
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r  15  BaJliet  orBrUilngPl  u  'y.Slpk'st''.  AC-X 
FI- sever  Semis,  +1  Sweet  Chrv'fo, : .,  etc.,  etc.^0* 

*  cno  Awvccifcw  crTO^yroaii.  or^, 


^idatv.Ta  Ct-nts;  Japanese 

Lho it r/T’i f *.' 1. 1. : .  fruit  tm- 
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ncM  ■  ■  an  a  V>%  n  D,  B  B  JK  n  Q  I  O  ^  |t2  r.\  1  .>  1 1.  LL? 


Prentiss 


Pookltnjrton  l*udv  V\fl*hlngton,VeN^ 

■  Vgcnncs  Motire’*  Kurly*  Uri^htoii,  JctforAon,  otc« 
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MM  Grapes  LARGEST  8TOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

mall.  I<owA-atea  toj[calcr5.  Illustrated  fr»o.  T  S.H^nBAiiD.yrcdonla.y.Y. 


KNtraquRHiy.  Warranted  true.  C 
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on  the  vine.  He  thinks  it  will  flourish  where-  i  distribution  of  seed.  So  far  for  the  French  ad- 
ever  the  Muscadine  or  Scuppernong  will  in  the  ]  vocaey  of  the  nettle  as  an  economic  farm- 
open  air,  and  that  it  will  do  well  in  the  North  plant.  Our  tall,  native  bland  nettle,  with 

if  protected,  as  it  is  so  very  early  and  not  sub-  strongly-veined  alternate  leaves,  lias  very 

jeet  to  blight  or  mildew.” .  .  strong  fiber  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  sub- 

“Don’t  you  think  it  has  a  sort  of  tantalizing  stitute  for  hemp.  Like  their  near  relatives, 

effect  for  a  man  to  advertise  a  grape  largely,  the  hop,  the  mulberry  and  the  Osage  Orange, 

send  the  fruit  to  shows,  etc.,  and  then  when  the  nettles  have  the  sexes  in  separate  flowers, 

asked  the  price  to  return  the  answer  unot  for  and  usually  on  separate  plants, 

sale?"  After  hearing  so  much  about  the  Pough-  *** 

keepsie  Red,  I  thought  it  was  to  be  for  sale;  At  a  large  meeting  of  the  Penobscot  Farui- 
but  the  owner  says  not.  It  reminds  me  of  a  ers!  Club  (Maine),  reported  in  the  Home  Farm, 

child  who  has  discovered  something  nice,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  season,  the  leading 

who  holds  it  up  in  order  to  become  the  envy  of  subject  for  discussion  was  the  applicability  of 
its  companions.  A  strange  spirit  is  prevailing  the  teu-liour  system  to  fnnn-work.  Nearly  all 

among  fruit  growers— they  must  form  a  coin-  the  speakers  favored  its  adoption,  believing 

pany,  or  sell  by  contract — or  invent  some  that  the  w  orkmen  would  accomplish  as  much 

method  of  making  exorbitant  profits.  Why  work  as  if  required  to  work  from  sun  to  sun, 

show  us  the  fruit  if  we  are  not  to  become  pur-  and  that  they  ought  to  have  some  spare  time 

chasers!  Annie  L.  Jack.  for  rest  and  improvement.  The  farmer  would 

We  would  say  to  our  respected  friend  that  l 1(1  relieved  himself  from  incessant  labor  and 

the  originators  of  new  and  good  fruit  are  oversight, and  there  would  be  fewer  bent  forms, 

certainly  entitled  to  a  goodly  compensation.  stiff  joints,  aching  bones  and  dragging  steps. 

Unless  they  bring  such  new  fruits  to  the  notice  The  improvements  in  the  fields  and  the  im- 

of  the  public  in  some  way,  how  are  they  to  plements,  in  general  management,  and  the^nar- 


writes  that  the  observation  of  Koch  has  found 
a  brilliant  confirmation  in  his  factory,  where 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  is  evaporated 
daily.  That  in  this  process  a  great  deal  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  is  formed  can  easily  be  imagined. 
During  the  14  years  that  his  factory  has  ex¬ 
isted  uone  of  the  many  laborers  have  ever  been 
affected  by  tubercular  consumption,  nay,  more 
frequently,  enough  persons  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  this  disease  applied  for  admittance 
and  were  cured  within  a  few  weeks,  simply  by 
inhaling  the  sulphurous  acid.  If  not  too  far 
progressed,  these  individuals  became  strong, 
stout,  and  perfectly  healthy  again.  All  dis¬ 
eases  zymotic  in  character,  even  cholera,  stay 
away  from  Ins  factory  and  those  working 
there.  Persons  affected  with  bronchial  catarrh 
are  rapidly  cured.  Phthisical  patients  should 
live  in  rooms  where  hourly  one  to  two  drachms 
of  sulphur  are  evaporated  on  a  warm  stove. 
The  first  eight  or  ten  days  there  is  increased 
irritation  of  cough  and  expectoration;  then 
these  cease, and  the  indiv idual  rapidly  improves. 


Chas.  A.  Green  (page  5)  asks:  “Why  do 
not  farmers  more  frequently  occupy  seats  in 
Congress  and  in  other  legislative  halls  ?  ”  I 
suppose  the  reasou  to  be  that  their  time  and 
talents  are  fully  occupied  in  attending  to  their 
own  affairs.  The  man  who  devotes  himself 
thoroughly  to  his  own  business  has  little  incli¬ 
nation  to  join  in  the  general  scramble  after 
office.  Many  intelligent  men  are  content  to 
do  their  duty  humbly,  and  in  a  quiet  way,  de¬ 
siring  no  conspicuous  positions ;  and  as  there  is 
not  room  for  all  in  public  places,  it  is  well  that 
there  are  many  such.  Most  farmere  have  too 
nuch  self-respect  to  adopt  the  means  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  to  procure  office.  In  a  word, 
as  R.  D.  Blaekmore  says:  “They  lack  the  fun¬ 
damental  nastiness,  without  which  they  would 
never  get  through  t  he  job.”  Many  incompe¬ 
tent  men  sit  in  our  legislative  halls,  and  many 
competent  ones  fail  to  do  so.  Failing  to  hold 
office  is  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  wisdom.  “  A 
man  may  be  a  very  great  man  and  still  be  less 
than  Julius  Csesar.7’ 

Again  Mr.  Green  asks:  “  Why  do  not  pro¬ 
fessional  men  look  up  to  the  fanning  class  with 
greater  respect  f1  It  is  a  very  grave  mistake 
to  suppose  that  professional  men  despise  farm¬ 
ers.  Farmers  and  their  occupation  are  held  in 
very  high  respect  by  all  sensible  people  of  ev¬ 
ery  profession.  There  may  lie  occasional 
weak-headed  individuals  who  will  sneer  at 
farmers,  but  they  are  too  insignificant  in  num¬ 
ber  and  too  weak  in  intellect  to  cause  us  any 
uneasiness.  Farmers  despise  them  in  return, 
and  which  are  the  greater  losers? 

Let  luxury,  sickening  in  profusion’s  chair, 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir; 

And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  too. 
But  love  and  labor,  blush  not,  fear  not  you ! 
Your  children  (splinters  from  the  moimtain 
side), 

With  rugged  hands  shall  for  themselves  pro¬ 
vide.  Nelson  Ritter. 


Cheap  Plants  and  Trees.— There  is  as 
much  difference  in  the  quality  of  plants  and 
trees  as  there  is  in  horses,  pigs,  cows,  clothing, 
•houses  and  farms,  says  C.  A.  Green  in  his  Small 
Fruit  Catalogue.  Few  men  would  write: 
“Dear  Sir — I  want  to  buy  a  home,  and  will 
buy  of  the  man  that  will  sell  eheajiest.  I  have 
not  seen  your  horse,  nor  the  horse  of  the  other 
men  to  whom  I  apply  for  prices,  but  suppose 
that  oue  horse  is  as  valuable  as  another.  Send 
me  your  price  and  if  it  is  the  lowest  I  will  buy 
your  horse.”  No,  because  his  experience  lias 
taught  him  that  oue  horse  may  be  dear  at  $10 
and  another  cheap  at  $100.  But  there  is  so  much 
ignorance  about  plants  and  trees  it  would  seem 
that  nurserymen  often  get  letters  respecting 
them  much  like  the  above — they  will  buy  of 
the  man  who  sells  cheapest,  and  do  not  consider 
the  question  of  quality.  Poorly  grown,  small, 
weak,  stunted  plants  or  trees  are  worse  than 
worthless;  they  are  vexatious  and  abominable. 
Good  nurserymen,  therefore,  do  not  desire  a 
reputation  for  handling  anything  but  the  best. 
It  hurts  any  man’s  reputation  to  send  out  poor 
stock.  But  remember  that  cheap  trees  mean 
poor  trees,  cheap  plants,  poor  plants. 


Yield  of  Amber  Cane. — Mr.  Compton  says 
in  the  Husbandman,  that  he  has  made  thous¬ 
ands  of  gallons  of  molasses  from  the  Amber 
Cane.  The  best  yield  he  obtained  last  year 
was  77  gallons  of  molasses,  over  It  pounds  in 
weight,  from  a  little  lass  than  35  square  rods. 
That  would  give  about  342  gallons  to  the  acre. 
A  fair  average  crop  of  cane  should  reach  10 
tons  to  the  acre,  although  twice  as  much  is 
easily  possible.  The  average  product  of  a  ton 
in  molasses  is  16  gallons.  He  worked  one  crop 
last  Fall — Mr.  Bowman’s — that  gave  21  gallons 
of  good  molasses  to  the  ton  of  cans— but  he  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fit  the  stalks 
for  the  crusher. 


HOW  TO  START  SMALL  AND  DELICATE  SEEDS. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  that  I  have 
ver  tried  for  germinating  small  and  delicate 
seeds:  Fill  a  common  flower  pot  with  fine 
loam.  By  jarring  the  pot,  set  the  soil  moder¬ 
ately  firm,  leaving  the  surface  finely  pul¬ 
verized.  On  this  scatter  the  seeds  and  jar  the 
pot  again  to  settle  them  into  the  crevices  of 
the  soil.  Then  place  the  pot  in  shallow  water 
in  a  warn,  sunny  window  or  plant-house, 
and  see  that  sufficient  water  is  kept  in  the 
saucer  or  basin  in  which  the  pot  rests  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  sufficiently 
wet.  Any  fancy  pot  with  saucer  attached 
will  answer  equally  well  if  the  drainage  hole 
is  sufficiently  low. 

Treated  as  here  suggested  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  good  seeds  will  grow,  even  those 
which  happen  to  remain  in  full  view  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  plan  is  easily  adopted 
and  necessitates  no  troublesome  expedients  to 
prevent  the  washing  out  of  the  seeds  or  the 
packing  of  the  soil  as  when  water  is  applied 
directly  to  the  surface  as  is  usually  done ;  and 
no  glass  need  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pot, 
for  by  capillary’  attraction  the  surface  of  the 
soil  will  keep  sufficiently  wet  if  enough  water 
is  kept  at  the  base  of  the  pot.  Seeds  need¬ 
ing  little  moisture  for  germination  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  Only  a  little  water  should 
be  applied  to  the  base  of  the  pot.  The  above  ma  y 
prove  instructive  to  a  portion  of  the  younger 
readers  of  the  Rural  if  not  also  to  some  of 
the  older  ones.  Iudeed  I  have  never  known 
anyone  but  myself  to  employ  the  above 
method.  F.  E.  Aspinwall,  m.  d. 

[The  Rural  is  employing  just  exactly  that 
method  with  grape,  potato  and  strawberry 
seeds. — Eds.] 


True  Mangrove— Fig.  92, 


rowing  of  the  culture  to  particular  specialties 
make  this  measure  more  practicable  now  than 
formerly. 


make  the  fruits  known  ?  ‘  ‘Not  for  sale”  in  such 
cases,  we  presume  means  simply  that  it  is  not 
for  sale  at  retail  or  else  that  the  stock  is  not 
yet  large  enough  to  offer.  We  agree,  however, 
with  Mrs.  Jack  that  it  is  tantalizing  for  the 
time.  It  has  been  announced,  however,  that 
the  Poughkeepsie  Red  is  not  yet,  for  sale,  a 

statement  that  has  escaped  her  notice . 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  says  that  if  close  at¬ 
tention  were  given  to  raising  corn  and  hogs, 
Nehraska  in  ten  years  could  show  the  wealth¬ 
iest  farmers  of  an}’  State  in  the  Union.  It 
deprecates  wheat  raising . 


The  Sweet  Potato. — Growing  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants  for  the  more  northern  section  of  the 
country  has  developed  into  quite  a  business 
and  in  all  our  large  towns  and  cities  the  hot¬ 
houses  are  largely  devoted  to  raising  the 
sprouts  and  slips.  The}-  are  started  about  the 
find  of  April,  and  their  growth  will  largely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
quality  of  the  seed  planted.  The  plants  should 
be  ready  for  the  market  from  the  15th  of  May 
to  the  1st  of  June.  The  way  to  plant  is  given 
in  the  Am.  Garden  as  follows:  Cut  the  pota¬ 
to  lengthwise,  and  put  pieces,  cut  side  down, 
close  together,  in  the  drill  previously  made, 
and  cover  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
The  soil  will  need  watering  with  tepid  water 
every  few  clays,  so  that  there  will  lx-  moisture 
enough  for  the  sprouts  to  start  and  grow;  but 
too  much  water  must  be  avoided,  or  the  pota- 


The  Michigan  Farmer  say’s  that  in  the  great 
coni  contest  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  A. 
F.  Barnes,  of  Ovid,  Clinton  County,  had  nu 
average  yield  of  two  and  12-10  pounds  to  a 
kernel,  and  2061  £  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  He  was  awarded  the  third  prize,  a  farm 
feed-mill  valued  at  $00.  This  shows  that  Mich¬ 
igan  farmers  can  compete  successfully  in  grow¬ 
ing  coni  when  they  determine  to  do  it. 

[This  was  according  to  our  first  award. — Eds.] 


The  Gazette  Medicale  speaks  up  for  the  net¬ 
tle — the  hated,  stinging  nettle— as  a  food  plant. 


The  Farm  Journal  does  not  recommend  any 
farmer  to  skin  his  laud,  hut  if  ever  he  should 
do  that,  this  season  of  good  prices  is  the  time. 
If  ever  more  is  taken  oil’  a  farm  than  is  put  ou 
this  is  the  period.  Make  the  land  rich  when 
products  are  cheap,  so  that  it  will  make  you 
rich  when  prices  are  high!  How  will  this  do 
in  the  long  run f 


The  Live  Stock  Indicator  says  that  oats  are 
not  only  the  most  natural  food  for  horses,  but 
are  decidedly  the  most  nutritious.  They  are 
the  cheajiest,  because  there  is  less  danger  iu 
feeding  them ;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
horses  properly  fed  on  oats  and  Timothy  hay 
can,  with  regular  exercise,  good  grooming 
and  proper  sanitary  regulations,  he  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  physieul  culture,  and  can 
perform  more  work  with  less  evidence  of  fatigue 
than  when  fed  on  any  other  article  of  food. 


Remedy  for  Caked  Udder  in  Cow.— I 
have  found  the  following  to  be  an  almost  un¬ 
failing  remedy  for  caked  udder  in  cow’s.  In 
a  pint  of  water  put  about  one  ounce  of  poke- 
root,  and  to  this  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lard.  Steep  12  hours,  then  apply  warm  and 
nib  in  thoroughly.  Relief  will  soon  follow. 

Kensico,  N.  Y.  R.  s. 


Cabbage  Palmetto — Fig, 

of  substantial  value.  It  is  said  to  be  unex¬ 
celled  even  by  green  rye  as  a  promotive  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk;  while  it  is 
quite  as  early  and  abundant  in  its  yield,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  far  easier  culture, 
being  perennial,  as  lucerne,  constantly  inviting 
the  mower  to  “  cut  and  come  again.”  It  is  a 
special  food  for  turkeys  and  almost  essential  to 
success  in  raising  them.  The  tender  tips  of  its 
growth  are  used  in  soups  and  ragouts  and  have 
quite  an  agreeable  flavor,  not  inferior  to  chic¬ 
ory,  sorrel,  poirec-bects,  or  even  spinach,  and 
at  no  cost.  As  a  weed  among  garden  plants, 
the  nettle  would  be  embarrassing,  but  where 
it  occupies  its  own  permanent  corner,  and  is 
regularly  mowed  off  and  fed  there  will  lie  no 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Avery,  of  South  Carolina,  writes 
us  regarding  a  new  grape  he  has  produced 
from  the  seed  of  the  Malaga.  He  describes  the 
bunches  as  eight  inches  long;  berries  large; 
about  the  size  of  Catawba :  color  greenish  gold, 
with  bronze  cheek,  fleshy,  transparent  and 
almost  seedless,  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Concord.  He  made  last  season  a  fine  box  of 
raisins  of  this  grape,  equal  to  any  foreign 
raisins  in  the  market.  At  the  North  he  fears 
it  will  winter-kill  unless  put  down.  He  claims 
that  this  is  the  earliest  grape  in  existence, 
ripening  July  1st,  and  it  will  keep  until  it  raisins 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


Illinois. 

Malcomjct,  Champaign  Co.— The  Winter 
has  been  quite  cold.  Now  every  leaf,  twig, 
limb  and  thing  exposed  is  covered  with  an  iucli 
of  ice,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  from 
three  to  six  inches  of  nearly  solid  ice.  Peach 
trees  nearly  all  smashed  down ;  large  cherry 
trees  the  same ;  nearly  all  forked  apple  tices 
are  split  down;  shade  and  fruit  trees  that  are 


Sulphurous  Acid  in  Consumption.— Many 
are  aware  that  sulphurous  acid  is  one  of  our 
most  important  bacillicides.  and  the  more  to 
be  recommended  as  it  can  be  inhaled  with  im- 
^..nity.  Mr.  Julius  Kircher,  a  pupil  of  Liebig, 
and  owner  of  a  chemical  factory  in  Brooklyn, 
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have  tried  diligently.  Cions  may  be  inserted 
in  one  or  all  of  the  canes. 

ORIGIN  OB'  THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FOWL,  ETC. 

C.  L.  R,  Lawrence,  Mich. — 1.  Wba  breed 
of  fowls  were  crossed  to  produce  the  Plymouth 
Rock?  2.  Is  the  James  Whitney  nursery  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  trustworthy?  3.  Are  berry 
plants  and  cuttings  propagated  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  South  us  good  as  those  grown  at  the 
North?  4.  Is  the  Devonshire  Tree  Bean  what 
is  claimed  for  it?  It  is  said  a  quart  of  seed  will 
plant  an  acre.  5.  Do  kidney  beaus  yield  well 
and  where  can  the  seed  bo  procured? 

Ans. — 1.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fine  breed 
of  poultry.  Commissioner  Dol  ing  says  it  is 
probably  made  up  from  the  Black  Malay  and 
Dominique  ;  Lewis,  in  his  Practical  Poultry 
Book,  reports  that  it  was  produced  by  crossing 
a  Cochin  China  cock  with  a  hen  that  was  a 
cross  between  the  fawn-colored  Dorking,  the 
great  Malay  and  the  Wild  Indian.  The  gener¬ 
ally  received  account  of  it  assigns  its  origin  to 
Dr.  Y.  C.  Bennett,  who  showed  it  at  Boston 
for  the  first  time  in  1840.  In  the  controversy 
as  to  its  origin  the  Java,  Cochin,  Gray  Chit¬ 
tagong  Dominique,  Gray  Dorking,  and  even  the 
common  dung-hill  fowl  have  all  figured.  2.  The 
firm  is  not  reported  by  the  Commercial  Agen¬ 
cies  and  we  would  not  advise  anybody  either 
way,  3.  Yes.  4.  We  never  have  heard  of 
it  before,  nor  is  it  known  to  the  trade.  If  one 
of  the  broad  beans  of  English  catalogues  it  is 
worthless  here.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  a  fraud 
or  a  humbug,  like  the  Tree  Strawberries  by 
which  many  have  been  swindled.  5.  All 
dwarf-growing  beans  are  called  “  kidney” 
beans.  They  are  generally  good  yielders,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  any  reputable  seedsman. 

DEATH  FROM  PARTURIENT  FEVER  IN  A  COW. 

T.  IF.  Plainfield.  Mass. — A  nine-year- 
old  cow  of  mine  had  been  well  fed  during  Sum¬ 
mer;  got  four  quarts  of  wheat  bran  daily  and 
was  in  full  flesh.  She  dropped  a  calf  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  30,  having  been  dry  for 
two  months.  Next  morning  she  seemed  well; 
gave  a  good  mess  of  milk ;  bag  soft.  At  5  p.  m. 
she  looked  dull,  acted  as  if  weak,  refused  to 
drink,  ate  a  little  bran,  laid  down  soon  after  0 
p.  M. ;  nose  and  horns  were  cold;  appeared  to 
suffer  very  little;  breathed  naturally  until  her 
death  at  7  p.  M.,  after  au  illness  of  14  hours. 
After  death  her  eyes  were  bloodshot.  On 
opening  the  uterus  a  small  quantity  of  yellow¬ 
ish  matter  was  found  in  it,  and  a  number  of 
ulcers  or  tumors,  the  size  of  a  butternut,  were 


of  box  at  bottom?  7,  width  of  box  at  top? 
8.  depth  of  feed  box  next  to  cattle,  under  neck 
piece?  ft,  Should  the  stanchions  stand  perpen¬ 
dicularly?  10,  Should  bottom  of  feed  box  be 
level  with  standing  space?  11,  What  should 
he  the  width  of  neck  space  when  closed? 

12,  what,  when  opened?  13.  size  of  stuff  for 
stanchions!  14,  length  of  stanchions?  15,  Should 
feed  box  l  hi  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  stall  ? 
16,  Depth  of  feed  box  on  opposite  side  of 
stanchions?  17,  Depth  of  partition  in  bottom 
of  feed  box  for  feeding  meal  or  other  fine 
stuff?  18,  Are  there  stanchions  that  can  lie 
opened  and  closed  at  once? 

Ans. — 1.  Four-aud-a-half  to  five  feet.  2.  Eight 
inches.  3.  Three  feet  and  a  half.  4.  Four-and- 
a-half  feet.  5.  Three  foot.  IS.  Fourteen  inches. 
Twenty  inches.  8.  Six  inches.  9.  Yes.  10.  Yes. 
11.  Niue  inches.  12.  Twenty-four  inches. 

13.  Four  by  four  inches.  14.  Six  feet.  14.  Yes. 
15.  Yes.  1(1.  Six  to  thirty-six  inches.  17.  Six 
inches.  18.  It  is  not  practicable  to  close  the 
stanchions  all  at  once,  hut  they  can  be  easily 
opened  all  at  once  by  arranging  a  cord. 

CONCRETE  WALL. 

G.  A,.  Richardson  Co.,  Neb.— Will  a  wall 
laid  up  roughly  with  limestone  and  plastered 
upon  the  outside  with  mortar  made  of  common 
lime  and  sand  withstand  the  action  of  the  frost 
and  be  durable,  or  is  it  necessary  to  use  water- 
lime  or  cement  for  the  outside  finish?  Would 
it  be  a  good  plan  in  making  such  a  w'all  to  use 
a  box  or  frame,  as  is  done  in  building  walls  of 
concrete,  and  fill  in  a  space  between  the  stones 
and  boards,  both  outside  and  inside  of  the  wall, 
with  concrete  in  preference  to  putting  on  the 
mortar  with  a  trowel  ? 

Ans. — The  best  wail  made  is  one  of  concrete 
in  which  large  stones  are  bedded  as  closely  as 
possible  with  their  faces  to  the  outside.  Strong 
concrete  can  be  made  of  two  parts  of  good 
lime  with  one  of  water-lime  (hydraulic  cement) 
instead  of  all  water-lime,  and  the  expense  is 
less.  By  making  the  frames  carefully  a  very 
smooth  wall  may  be  made.  Such  a  wall  would 
be  air  and  water-proof;  but  in  filling  the 
frame  the  concrete  should  lie  rammed  well  to 
prevent  air  spaces  or  porosity.  We  would 
never  recommend  a  dry  wall  or  plastering  a 
rough  wall.  The  plaster  will  scale  off.  A  bet¬ 
ter  wall  can  be  made  by  merely  pointing  care¬ 
fully  between  the  stones  with  cement,  which 
will  not  scale  or  break. 

RICH  MILK. 

T.'A.  E..  Roanoke,  Md. — We  began  to  save 
the  milk  of  a  half-blood  Duchess  Short-horn 
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Prize  Fat  Short-horn  Heifer,  Lilian— Fig.  95. 


not  broken  down  are  bent  down  and  frozen  into 
the  ice;  no  signs  of  thawing  out  yet.  h. 

Rossville,  Vermilion  Co. — Com  was  not 
over  one-half  a  crop  here;  oats  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop;  hay  extra  good.  Prices 
arc: — Corn,  55  and  60  cents;  oats,  35  cents; 
hay,  £10;  hogs,  £0.25.  h.  w, 

Kansas. 

Yates  Center,  Woodson  Co. — This  part  of 
sunny  Kansas  has  had  the  severest  touch  from 
the  Ice  King  this  season,  that  it  has  had  since  I 
have  been  in  the  State,  the  thermometer  rang¬ 
ing  down  to  15  deg.  below  zero  accompanied 
by  snow  and  sleet.  But  feed  of  all  kinds  is 
pi  mty,  so  the  stock  will  not  suffer  much. 
We  had  good  crops  last  year  of  everything 
save  oats,  which  the  dry  weather  in  May 
and  the  chinch  bugs  got  away  with.  Prices 
are  about  as  follows:  corn  25  to  35c;  wheat, 
65  to  80c  ;  oats,  25c;  potatoes,  75c;  apples,  50c; 
flour,  90c.  to  £1.35  per  sack;  hay,  £2  to  £3 
per  ton.  Wages  for  farm  hands  only  £8  to 
£15  per  month,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is 
not  an  over  supply.  They  work  at  other  kinds 
of  business.  f.  w. 

Nebraska. 

Springfield,  Sarpy  Co.,  Feb.  12.— The 
Winter  has  been  the  coldest  for  years — about 
15  inches  of  snowr.  Stock  doing  well.  The 
yields  of  crops  per  aero  were:  com,  50 bushels; 
wheat,  12;  oats,  40.  Prices  are;  com,  31c; 
wheat,  80c;  oats,  25c;  potatoes.  40  to  50c;  but¬ 
ter,  25c;  eggs,  80c;  hogs,  live,  tic;  and  almost 
nil  gone  to  market.  Land,  unimproved  £10 
to  $20  per  acre;  improved  farms  £20  to  $40 
per  acre,  and  a  great  changing  of  hands,  e,  e.  s. 

Vermont. 

West  Paw  let,  Rutland  Co.,  Feb.  5. — Snow 
in  abundance  here.  All  live  farmers  busy 
hauling  out  manure,  getting  up  wood,  etc., 
etc.  Potatoes  are  75  to  85  cents  per  bushel; 
oats,  40  bo  45  cents;  corn,  75  cents.  I  wish  to 
advise  all  farmers  who  waut  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  they  don’t  know  just  to  write  to  the  Rural 
about  it  and  have  it  explained  through  the 
Querist  column,  os  1  did  about  sheep-racks.  I 
have  now  two  kinds  illustrated,  and  between 
now  anil  Spring  they  will  save  me  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  Rura  l.  My  neighbors  all  want 
to  know  whore  I  got  the  plans  of  such  excel¬ 
lent  racks,  and  I  take  pride  in  answering 
through  the  farmers’  friend,  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  E.  &  M.  E.  C. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

lltnh. 

Ogden  City.— The  Rural  flint  corn  I  planted 
late  on  account  of  late  Spring.  Soil  a  sandy 
loam  which  got  a  good  dressing  of  barnyard 
manure.  The  com  grew  10  to  12  feet  high  and 
suekered  until  it  covered  the  ground.  But. 
alas!  the  gate  to  the  garden  was  left  open,  and 
the  cow's  made  a  raid  on  it.  I  felt  very  much 
annoyed,  for  every  one  that  saw'  it  was  prais¬ 
ing  it.  I  managed  to  save  a  few  ears — two  of 
them  were  15’ j  inches  long — very  fine  com. 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  a  No.  1  potato  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  White  Elephant  is  also 
very  good.  w.  j.  H. 


<T;)C 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


GRAPE  QUERIES. 

C.  R.  B.,  Williamsport,  Lid. — 1.  Would 
Delaware  vines  be  hardy  in  a  climate  w’here 
the  thermometer  declines  to  10  degrees  in 
ordinary'  Winters,  and  to  80  degrees  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  Winters;  where  Isabellas  are  killed 
to  the  ground  once  in  three,  and  Catawbas, 
once  in  two,  yea  in  ?  2.  Are  hybrids,  that  are 
natives,  hardier  than  hybrids  that  are  crosses 
between  the  native  and  the  foreign  grajie  ?  Is 
the  tenderness  proportioned  to  the  admixture 
of  foreign  blood  ?  8.  Is  the  chance  of  raising 
tender  sorts  of  grapes  helped  by  grafting  on 
such  hardy  stocks  as  Clinton  or  Concord  ?  4. 

1  s  the  gra  fti ug  of  grape-vines  done  above  or  lie- 
low  ground — on  one  or  all  the  canes,  springing 
from  a  given  root  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Wo  think  not  unless  beut  down  and 
protected.  2.  That  depends.  A  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  Northern  Fox  and  the  Southern 
Fox  might  not  prove  any  hardier  than  one  be¬ 
tween  any  Northern  species  with  Vitjs  vinifora, 
the  foreign  speeios.  Seedlings  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  grape  are  not  necessarily  tender.  We 
have  known  them  to  live  out-of-doors  w  ithout 
protection  for  years.  But  the  foliage  mildews 
so  badly  that  the  vines  puss  a  feeble  existence 
and  finally  die.  8.  Yes,  no  doubt.  That  is, 
many  of  Ricketts’s  hybrids,  for  example, 
grow  more  vigorously  and  ripen  their  wood 
more  perfectly  on  such  stacks  than  when  not 
grafted.  4.  Usually  below  ground,  or  if  above, 
the  earth  Is  drawn  about  the  cion  and  its  in¬ 
sertion.  We  have  seen  vine-grafting  success¬ 
fully  done  three  feet  above  ground,  but  have 
been  unublo  to  effect  it  ourselves  though  wo 


scattered  all  over  the  inside  of  it.  What  ailed 
her,  and  how  should  she  have  been  treated .' 

Ans. — The  cow  died  of  parturient  fever.  The 
tumors,  as  you  cull  them, on  the  uterus,  are  the 
maternal  cotyledons  by  which  the  foetus  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  uterus,  and  the  yellow  fluid  a 
natural  secretion  known  as  the  uterine  milk, 
which  is  produc'd  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus.  There  is  no  indication  of  any¬ 
thing  w  rong  here.  The  congested  eyes  and  ud¬ 
der  indicate  the  true  cause,  width  was  as  above 
stated.  Had  you  given  the  cow  a  dose  of  24 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disorder,  she  would  probably  have  re¬ 
covered,  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  reaction  of  au  animal  in  good  condition 
after  the  nervous  and  physical  r  xcitemeul  of 
calving.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  giviug  any 
grain  food  w  hatever  to  a  cow  for  four  weeks 
before  calving. 

stable  arrangements. 

D.  A.  M.,  Ashland,  Ind. — In  a  stable  for 
milch  cows  and  stock  cattle,  1,  what  should  be 
the  length  of  floor  for  standing-room  from 
back  of  feed  box  to  edge  of  ui^nure  gutter? 
2,  the  depth  of  manure  gutter?  8,  width  of 
stalls  for  milch  cows?  4,  width  of  stalls  for 
stock  weighing  from  TOO  to  1,(300  pounds  each? 
5,  length  of  partition  between  stalls?  6,  width 


cow’  of  mine  eight  day’s  after  site  had  dropped 
her  second  calf  last  December.  The  cream  on 
the  first  milking  was  unusually  thick,  and  it 
was  lifted  directly  into  the  butter-bowl  and 
worked  up  with  the  butter  ladle  as  if  it  were 
churned  butter,  aud  in  less  than  three  minutes 
there  was  a  lump  of  nice  butter.  Since  then 
we  have  never  had  any  use  for  a  churn  for 
the  ercniu  from  that  cow.  A  neighbor  has  a 
cow  that  gives  milk  of  the  same  character. 
Are  such  cows  common? 

Ans. — Occasionally  such  cows  are  heard  of 
aud  it  is  sometimes  the  ease  that  fresh  Jerseys, 
or  grade  Jerseys,  or  very  good  cotumou  cows, 
yield  cream  that  can  be  worked  into  butter  in 
the  way  mentioned.  A  cow  was  not  long  ago 
reported,  iu  Michigan,  w  hose  milk  had  lumps 
of  butter  iu  the  pail,  where  butter  gathered  in 
the  milking.  Another,  yielding  similar  milk 
is  reported  from  Georgia.  One  of  the  writer’s 
cows,  a  cross-bred  Jersey  aud  Ayrrshire,  from 
very  rich  butter  families,  gives  such  milk  al¬ 
ways  for  a  week  or  two  after  calving.  The 
reason  for  it  is  that  the  follicles  of  the  milk 
glands  are  much  excited  in  such  cases  and  give 
off  their  fat  globules  iu  excess. 

catarrh  in  cattle— lick  on  hogs. 

C.  L.  D.,Flemin\jton ,  W.  Vo. — 1,  For  three  or 
four  mouths  my  cattle  have  beeu  affected  with 


a  bad  cough.  Some  of  them  discharge  from 
the  nose  an  offensive,  filthy -looking  matter; 
some  lose  flesh,  others  do  not.  What  is  the 
matter  with  them,  and  how  should  they  be 
treated?  Other  cattle  hereabouts  are  similarly 
affected.  2,  What  is  a  remedy  for  lice  on  hogs? 

Ans.— 1.  The  disease  is  probably  catarrh 
with  bronchitis,  the  inflammation  affecting 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  nasal  passages.  It 
will  doubtless  result  in  pneumonia  in  time, 
even  if  the  lungs  are  not  already  affected.  A 
disease  of  this  kind  should  not  be  neglected  for 
so  long.  The  treatment  should  be  as  follow's : 
Give  a  dose  of  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with 
one  dram  of  chlorate  of  potash.  Afterwards 
give,  once  a  day,  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  with  two  drams  of  saltpeter.  Stir  the 
drinking  water  with  a  stick  dipped  in  pine  tar. 
Give  warm  bran  mashes  and  sprinkle  the  cat¬ 
tle-pens  or  stables  with  carbolic  acid,  diluted 
with  25  times  its  bulk  of  water,  2,  A  mixture 
of  four  parts  of  lard  and  one  part  of  kerosene  oil 
with  a  little  carbolic  acid  will  kill  lice  on  hogs. 

chronic  sore  throat  in  a  horse,  etc. 

J.  M.,  Nnnda,  N.  Y.,  About  three  months 
ago  one  of  my  horses  caught  a  severe  cold  and 
began  coughing  very  hard.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose,  but  he  drinks  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  often  on  opening  his  mouth  the 
water  flows  back  into  the  pail.  He  eats  well 
but  appears  dull,  and  exercise  causes  him  to 
cough  severely.  His  breath  sometimes  smells 
very  bad.  Another  horse  is  getting  similarly 
affeeted.  What  is  the  proper  treatment? 

ANS.— The  disease  is  chronic  sore  throat 
with  catarrh  and  fetid  raucous  secretion. 
Give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and,  after  it  has 
operated,  give  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  potash 
daily  in  a  bran  mash,  or  linseed  gruel  with  an 
alternate  dose,  also  daily,  of  the  following 
mixture:  solid  extract  belladonna,  half  an 
ounce ;  tannic  acid,  one  dram :  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  four  drams;  hone}-,  four  ounces;  dose  a 
tablespoonful.  put  on  the  back  of  the  tongue 
and  teeth  so  as  to  be  swallowed  gradually. 

butter  coming  slowly. 

C.  H.,  Waterford,  Fa.,  Why  is  butter  a 
long  time  in  coming  in  little  lumps  that  won’t 
’  gather?1 

Ans. — The  milk  is  probably  kept  at  too  low 
a  temperature,  or  the  cream  is  kept  too  long 
before  it  is  churned.  Winter  churning  re¬ 
quires  that  the  milk  should  be  kept  at  60  de¬ 
grees  and  not  more  than  two  days  before  it 
is  skimmed;  the  cream  should  not  be  kept 
more  than  four  or  five  days,  and  should  be 
churned  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  62 
tei  65  degrees.  The  butter  will  not  gather  if 
the  temperature  is  too  cold.  It  would  help  it 
to  put  a  quart  or  two  of  hot  water  in  the 
churn.  The  plan  will  be  given  as  desired  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  designed  and  drawn. 

fasti;  re  crop  for  hogs,  etc. 

A.  S.,  Marshall,  Mich.— 1 ,  At  what  stage  do 
millet  and  oats  contain  the  most  nutriment  for 
feeding.  2.  What  would  be  the  best  crop  on 
15  acres  of  land  adjoining  12  acres  of  timber, 
for  early  pasture  for  24  brood  sows,  live  calves 
and  four  colts;  land  very  rich. 

Ans. — 1.  All  fodder  plants  are  in  then-  best 
stage  for  cutting  when  just  past  the  blossom ; 
then  the  nutritious  elements  are  contained  in 
stem  and  leaves;  the  fodder  cures  softer  and 
is  more  palatable.  2.  The  best  crop  in  our 
judgment  for  pasture  would  be  oats  and  peas, 
two  bushels  of  oats  and  1 of  peas.  On  rich 
ground  this  mixed  crop  yields  as  much  feed  on 
one  acre  ns  on  an  acre  of  each  singly ;  thi 
mixed  crop  grows  rapidly,  is  very  sweet  and 
palatable  and  the  ground  is  left  in  fine,  clean 
condition  after  it. 

RING-WORM  IN  CATTLE. 

IF.  R.  U Ashland.  O. — Scabs  entirely  cov¬ 
er  the  hide  of  a  cow  which  has  nibbed  her  hide 
bare  here  and  there;  what  is  the  matter? 

Ans. — The  information  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  exact  character  of  the  disease 
and  should  have  been  given  more  particularly 
as  to  the  nature*  and  form  of  the  scabs.  But 
all  such  cutaneous  disorders  call  for  similar 
treatmeut.  It  is  probably  a  form  of  ring-worm 
known  as  favus  or  honeycomb  ring- worm.  The 
treatment  should  be  as  follows:  Soak  the 
scabs  in  warm  water  to  which  a  little  carbolic 
acid  has  beeu  added,  and  remove  them  as  ten¬ 
derly  as  possible.  Then  apply  an  ointment 
composed  of  lard,  four  parts;  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  oue  pan ;  and  creosote,  one-fourth  part. 
Rub  well  together  aud  apply  once  a  day.  Give 
the  animal  au  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
daily  while  under  treatment. 

ASHES  AS  a  FERTILIZER. 

J.  IF.  R.,  Concord ,  -V.  H.r  Would  the  use  of 
wood  ashes  be  advisable  on  light,  sandy 
land  for  com,  potatoes,  beans,  beets  and  tur¬ 
nips  !  How  many  bushels  per  acre  should  be 
used  !  Which  would  lie  the  more  profitable— 
leached  ashes  at  15  cents  per  bushel  or  un¬ 
leached  at  25  cents  ? 

Ans. — Wood  ashes  are  good  anywhere  at 
any  time:  and  no  one  ever  yet  used  too  much. 
The  pocket  is  the  only  limit  in  using  wood 
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ashes;  100  or  200  bushels  per  acre  might  be 
used;  but  10  or  20  are  good  in  proportion.  If 
unleached  ashes  e(m  l>e  procured  for  25  cents 
a  bushel,  that  is  better  than  leached  at  7% 
cents.  Un leached  contain  10  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  leached  only  21«  per  cent. 

FEEDING  RYE  TO  MILCH  COWS,  ETC. 

D.  D.  C.,  Dayton,  O.  1,  What  is  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  Houghton,  as  applied  to 
Houghton  Farm  and  Houghton  Gooseberry? 

2.  Is  rye,  ground  tine,  mixed  with  coarse 
wheat  bran,  a  suitable  mixture  to  feed  for  the 
production  of  milk?  It  is  said  here  that  the 
feeding  of  rye  to  milch  cows  will  cause  them 
to  dry  up. 

Ans. — 1.  Houghton  is  pronounced  as  How- 
ton  or  Hoton,  as  you  please.  2.  The  rye  and 
bran  will  be  a  good  feed  for  producing  milk  for 
sale,  but  if  butter  is  the  object  it  will  be  light 
in  color  and  of  poor  flavor.  Nothing  else 
gives  so  sweet  a  flavor  to  milk  or  blitter 
as  com  meal.  Rye  feed  is  largely  used  in 
milk  dairies,  and  we  have  never  heard  or 
found  that  it  had  the  effect  of  drying  up  the 
cows. 

DEPRAVED  APPETITE  IN  SHEEP. 

./.  V,  D.  P.  P.,  Plain  v Ule,  N.  J.  One  of  my 
sheep  has  a  depraved  appetite.  She  eats  the 
tails  of  lambs  just  after  their  birth,  and  when 
other  sheep  are  being  delivered  she  will  chew 
off  the  toes  of  the  young  before  they  are 
dropped.  How  should  she  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — This  sheep  should  have  two  ounces 
of  Epsom  salts  aud.  after  that  has  operated, 
one  teaspoonful  of  Rochelle  salts,  aud  one 
half  as  much  ground  ginger  mixed  with 
enough  molasses  to  make  a  paste  should  be 
put  on  her  tongue  at  the  back  every  morning 
before  she  is  fed.  Any  such  depraved  appe¬ 
tite  as  this  is  due  to  a  derangement  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  and  should  be  treated  by  a 
saline  purgative,  with  a  tonic  afterwards. 

“hard”  water. 

M.  M.,  Address  lost. — All  well  water  with  us 
is  very  hard,  cistern  water  soon  becomes  quite 
as  hard  as  well  water.  What  is  the  cause? 
Cisterns  here  are  built  of  brick  and  cemented. 

Ans.— There  are  various  reasons  for  water 
being  hard.  Any  mineral  matter  dissolved  in 
the  water  will  make  it  hal'd,  Tlius  water  from 
clay,  slaty  soil,  slate  rock,  magnesian  rocks  or 
limestone,  will  all  be  hard.  Water  from  a 
slate  roof  will  be  hard  after  dry  weather  during 
which  the  slate  lias  become  weather-worn  aud 
the  soluble  matter  is  washed  off  with  the 
first  rain.  But  cistern  water  is  made  hard 
mostly  b}r  the  lime  in  the  mortar  and  the  clay 
of  the  brick,  and  it  requires  some  yearn  to  get 
rid  of  the  effects  of  these.  Hard  water  gets  soft 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  aud  that  is  why  river 
water  or  spring  water  is  usually  soft. 

SALTING  PORK  WITHOUT  BRINE. 

IF.  II.  W.,  Cranford,  N.  J. — Can  hams  and 
shoulders  be  salted  sufficiently  without  putting 
them  iu  brine? 

Ans. — There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  salt¬ 
ing  hams  and  shoulders  without  putting  them 
in  brine,  excepting  that  it  is  more  laborious. 
The  meat  is  well  nibbed  with  a  mixture  of  10 
pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
and  four  ounces  of  saltpeter  well  mixed.  The 
rubbing  should  be  done  every  second  day  and 
the  meat  should  lie  kept  with  the  flesh  side  up¬ 
wards.  It  may  be  kept,  (n  tubs  or  on  a  bench  for 
three  weeks  when  it  will  be  ready  for  smoking. 
The  above  quantities  are  only  for  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  various  ingredients.  Enough 
should  be  used  to  thoroughly  salt  the  meat. 
The  above  would  be  sufficient  for  100  pounds  of 
meat.  More  salt  is  required  for  dr}-  salting 
than  for  pickling  in  brine. 

HYDRA C Lie  RAMS. 

S.  L.,  Sharon  Center,  N.  Y.—  At  the  Utica 
fair  I  saw  a  hydraulic  ram  for  which  the 
claim  was  made  that  it  would  raise  water  30 
feet  with  a  fall  of  four  inches ;  I  want  to  raise 
water  25  feet  and  have  a  fall  of  four  feet. 
What  kind  of  pipe  should  be  used,  and  is  the 
ram  likely  to  be  durable  ? 

Ans. — No  water  ram  will  work  well  with 
a  fall  of  only  four  inches;  four  feet  is  ample 
fall;  the  supply  pipe  which  carries  the  water 
to  the  ram  should  be  l1^  inch  in  diameter;  the 
discharge  pipe  may  be  half  an  inch.  With  water 
running  constantly,  lead  pipe  is  perfectly  safe 
aud  the  best.  The  rams  are  made  and  fitted 
lor  the  right  kind  of  pipe.  They  are  very 
durable  and  by  occasionally  emptying  the  air 
chamber,  which  in  time  gets  full  of  water,  they 
will  work  25  years  without  repair,  excepting 
perhaps  for  a  new'  valve. 

A  COW  THAT  SHOULD  ‘*  GO  DRY.” 

W.  E. Berkley  Nights,  N.  J. — My  cow 
“comes  in” in  March;  for  the  last  three  days 
her  milk  is  thick,  whit©  and  stringy,  just  like 
sour  milk,  and  it  rattles  w'hen  milking.  What 
should  be  done? 

Ans. — This  cow  should  go  dry.  A  cow’s 
milk  always  changas  and  becomes  thick,  salty 
or  albuminous  when  uear  calving.  But  it 
would  uot  lie  safe  to  dry  her  off  at  once.  Milk 
her  only  half  out  each  time,  and  give  her  no 


feed  but  dry  hay.  The  indications  are  that 
there  may  be  trouble  with  the  udder  when  she 
is  fresh  again,  aud  you  should  watch  her 
closely.  If  the  udder  becomes  hard  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  should  be  given  at  once. 

ASHES  OF  YOUNG  OAK  AND  HICKORY. 

II-  L.  S. ,  Zanesville,  O. — What  is  the  value  of 
White  Oak  and  Hickory  tops  per  cord,  to  lie 
burnt  for  the  ashes  to  be  used  for  fertilizing 
purposes  ? 

Ans. — The  young  wood  of  all  kinds  of  trees 
makes  more  ashes  and  the  ashes  are  richer  in 
potash  than  the  old  wood.  In  one  cord  of 
small  oak  wood  there  are  40  pounds  of  ashes,  of 
which  one-fifth  is  pure  potash:  eight  pounds  of 
potash  are  worth  about  50  cents.  Hickory  has 
about  double  this  quantity  of  ash  or  80  pounds 
of  which  22  pounds  are  potash. 

.MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  H.  C.,  Block  Island,  P.  I. — 1,  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  the  onion  maggot?  2,  How  much 
clover  seed  should  he  sovvu  on  an  acre,  and 
also  how  much  Herd’s  Grass  seed  ?  o,  How- 
many  bushels  of  oats  should  be  sown  on  an 
acre  to  yield  the  heaviest  oats?  i,  What 
should  be  the  feed  of  hens  to  induce  them  to 
lay  in  cold  weather?  5,  What  is  the  best,  grain 
feed  for  breeding  cow-s  in  the  Winter  and  howr 
much  per  head  cau  be  given  them  with  profit 
and  safety  ? 

Ans.  —I,  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  onions 
on  some  fresh  bed  hereafter.  Salt  applied  when 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  has 
been  effective  iu  destroying  the  maggot.  Try 
hall’-a-pint.  of  kerosene  oil  with  six  gallons  of 
water  applied  through  a  rose  sprinkler  to  the 
plants.  The  young  plants  will  turn  yellow 
when  attacked  by  the  maggot,  aud  all  such 
should  b*3  dug  up  and  every  maggot  killed.  2. 
If  Timothy  alone,  not  less  than  12  pounds.  If 
with  clover,  five  or  six  pounds.  Glover  with 
Timothy,  about  six  pouuds.  If  alone,  uot  less 
than  nine  pounds.  3.  Only  good  land  will 
produce  heavy  oats.  The  best  oats  vve  have 
ever  raised  received  but  one  bushel  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  On  poor  land  vve  have  sown  three 
bushels  to  the  acre.  4.  They  should  have  warm, 
clean  houses  aud  good  care.  If  this  is  neg¬ 
lected ,  they  will  not  lay,  no  matter  what  food 
is  given  t  hem.  We  feed  wheat  during  the 
mild  Winter  weather,  wheat  and  corn  (half  and 
hall)  iu  colder  weather  aud  corn  alone  iu  the 
severest  weather.  Give  them  all  the  table 
scraps  and  green  food  (cabbage,  etc.)  you  cau. 
Provide  lime  in  the  form  of  powdered  clam  or 
oyster  shells,  Provide  dust  baths;  kerosene 
the  perches;  whitewash  the  houses.  We  feed 
momiugs  aud  nights  only,  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean.  5.  Oats  is  the  best  grain; 
but  some  bran  would  be  beneficial.  One  pint, 
a  day  is  enough  with  good  hay. 

P.  VF.  .S’.,  no  address. —  I.  Will  apple  trees 
the  bloom  of  which  was  killed  last  .Spring, 
bear  this  year,  and  will  the  destruction  of  the 
blossoms  last  year  change  the  “  bearing  year  N 
of  the  trees?  2.  Which  is  the  most  profitable 
Stock  to  raise  for  the  near  future  ?  3.  llow  are 
horses  likely  to  pay  within  the  next  half-dozep 
years?  4.  Can  a  mare  of  about  1,100  pounds 
be  bred  to  a  stallion  weighing  1,600  without 
injury? 

Ans. — 1.  Trees,  the  bloom  of  which  w  as  de¬ 
stroyed  last  Spring,  will  probably  bear  more 
this  3rear  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done 
on  the  off  year,  but  not.  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
to  change  the  bearing  year  permanently.  2. 
It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question,  except 
by  a  guess,  especially  us  our  friend  has  forgot¬ 
ten  to  mention  his  address,  aud  the  post-mark 
is  illegible.  So  far  as  stock-raising  js  con¬ 
cerned,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  location. 

3,  Holies  are  a  profitable  stock  on  farms  suited 
to  them  and  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
how  to  breed  and  care  for  them.  But  what 
the  demand  for  horses  will  be  three  or  four 
years  heuee  no  one  can  foresee.  If  there  is 
another  business  crisis  before  then  horses  will 
be  low,  The  price  of  horses  is  more  affected  than 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  stock  by  hard  times. 

4.  The  disparity  between  a  1,100-pound  mare 
and  a  1,600-potnxd  horse  is  try  uo  means  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prohibit  breeding  them  together. 

J.  B.  It.,  Hartford,  Muh. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  sort  of  grass  seed  for  seeding  a  lawn  on 
sandy  soil  and  rut  her  shady?  2.  What  is  the 
right  way  to  prepare  fence-posts  with  coal-tar? 
3,  Which  is  the  best  sort  of  barbed  "ware  fence? 

Ans. — 1.  Red -Top  aud  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
in  equal  proportions,  at.  the  rate  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  the  square  rod.  A  little  White 
Clover  added  will  make  an  improvement.  2. 
Coal-tar  contains  an  acid  which  is  injurious  to 
timber  unless  some  lime  is  mixed  with  it  to 
neutralize  the  acid.  The  tar  may  then  be 
made  hot,  and  two  coats  given  to  the  posts.  3. 
The  Wash  bum  &  Moen  barbed  fence  is  most 
extensively  used;  but  the  Iowa  barbed  fence  is 
rapidly  coming  into  favor.  We  find  a  plain 
wire  fence  sufficient  if  it  is  firmly  put  up.  We 
have  a  barbed- wire  fence  on  one  side  of  a  pas¬ 
ture.  Thus  far  one  cow  has  been  injured, 
though  uot  seriously. 

P.  B.  P,  Amenta,  N,  l'.—l  am  about  mak¬ 


ing  a  farm  roller  in  two  sections  of  four  feet 
each.  Have  obtained  four  mowing-maehine 
wheels  for  the  heads,  aud  staves  made  from 
21;, -inch  white  oak  plank  about  throe  inches 
wide  on  the  narrowest  side,  which  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  bolt  fast  to  the  heads;  but  A.  W. 
says  (page  66  R.  N.-Y.)  that  “  the  staves  can 
be  kept  iu  place  by  putting  on  tires.”  Would 
you  recommend  this  plan  ? 

Ans. — The  staves  may  be  fitted  outside  the 
rims  and  will  be  held  by  the  points  made  to 
help  the  draft.  There  will  uot  be  much 
danger  of  the  tire  bands  coining  loose.  But  if 
this  is  an  objection,  plank  heads  may  be  bolted 
to  the  w  heels  and  the  staves  fastened  to  these. 
Of  the  two  methods  we  think  the  latter  to  be 
the  better.  A  light  tire  of  band  iron  may  be 
put  on  the  ends  of  the  roller  and  bolted  to  each 
stave  with  a.  carriage  bolt. 

H.  D.  P.,  no  address. — 1.  What  is  a  remedy 
for  lice  on  cattle?  2.  On  tho ankle-joint  of  my 
four-year-old  mare  there  is  a  soft  swelling 
about  one  inch  deep  aud  two  inches  across 
which  has  been  “  coming  on  ”  for  two  years 
without  making'  the  animal  lame;  how-  should 
it  be  treated  ? 

Ans, — 1.  For  remedies  for  lice  on  live  stock 
see  last  Rural,  Iu  addition  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  there  a  good  one  is  composed  of  lard, 
six  pai-ts,  and  sulphur,  one  part,  well  rubbed 
together  and  mixed,  and  rubbed  on  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  where  the  lice  arc  found.  This  will  do  no 
harm  if  the  cattle  lick  it.  2.  The  swelling  is  a 
wiudgall;  it  rarely  causes  lameness  and  is  best 
left  alone;  but  if  you  wish  to  remove  it,  try  a 
baudage  with  a  pad  upon  the  swelling  aud  keep 
it  wet  with  cold  water. 

J.  IF.,  Stephensburgh,  N.  J. —  1,  Where  can 
I  get  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  and  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Service  Reports  ?  2,  How  should  ground 
be  prepared  to  plant  currant  seeds  for  raising 
seedlings? 

Ans, — 1.  The  Florist  and  Pomologist  from 
Kent,  &  Co.,  23  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.  C.,  England,  The  Signal  Service  Reports 
through  the  Member  of  Congress  for  your  dis¬ 
trict  or  the  Senator  from  your  State,  like  all 
Other  documents  printed  for  public  distribu¬ 
tion.  2.  Just  the  same  as  you  would  to  raise 
lettuce  or  beets  or  onions.  There  is  no  trouble. 
A  good  plan  is  to  gather  the  seed  when  ripe, 
mix  them  with  sand  in  a  box,  bury  the  box 
and  sow  sand  and  all  in  early  Spring.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  sow  at  once  from  the  ripe 
fruit  in  frames  out.  of  doors  or  in  flower¬ 
pots  in  the  house. 

N.  J.  P. ,  Pulton,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
value  of  hen  manure  gathered  up  once  or 
twice  a  week  and  barreled,  thu  ammonia  hi  it 
living  “fixed”  by  scattering  over  it  a  small 
quantity  of  land  plaster?  2.  Which  is  the  best 
and  hardiest  grape  for  this  section  ?  3.  Will  the 
Pocklington  and  Wordeu  do  wellso  far  north? 
4.  Is  E.  P.  Roe,  of  Cormvall-on-the-lludson, 
a  reliable  uui-serymau? 

Ans. — 1.  The  value  of  hen  manure  made  aud 
eared  for  in  the  manner  stated  is  about 
#1  per  UK)  pouuds,  or  60  cents  a  bushel,  100 
pounds  containing  2}..  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
worth  62'  cents;  1  pounds  of  potash,  worth 
nine  cents,  aud  three  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  worth  30  cents.  2.  Miner’s  Victoria 
(white)  we  have  found  among  the  hardiest  of 
viues.  3.  The  vine's  you  mention,  if  udupted  to 
the  soil,  should  stand  as  well  as  Concord.  4- 
Mr.  Roe  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation. 

“ Amateur ,”  Vamlalia,  111.,  1,  How-  can  I 
prevent  moles  from  undermining  my  straw¬ 
berry  bed?  2.  Do  moles  rat  the.  white  grub;  if 
so,  which  do  tho  more  injury  ?  3.  Are  sifted 
hard  coal  ashes  good  for  the  garden  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Wc  know  of  no  letter  way  than 
by  catching  them  iu  traps.  Pouring  coal  tar 
in  the  run  before  it  enters  the  patch  will  in¬ 
duce  them  to  furrow  elsewhere.  2.  Yes,  we 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  grub  would  harm 
the  plants  mom  than  the  moles.  3.  Yes.  if 
the  soil  is  heavy;  they  will  serve  to  lighten  it. 
They  make  good  absorbents  of  liquid  manure 
and,  when  saturated  with  it,  form  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  to  any  soil,  but  especially  to  a  heavy 
one,  where  they  have  a  beneficial  mechanical 
effect. 

B  .  B  •  C.  MiddleU/unt ,  N.  J. — Would  it  “do” 
to  apply  muriate  of  potash  to  pear  trees  that 
have  borne  several  heavy  crops,  but  which  do 
not  make  a  satisfactory  growth?  What  other 
fertilizer  would  l»e  appropriate? 

Ans.— Without  considering  the  matter  of 
expense,  we  should  use  farm  manure,  at  the 
rate,  of  HI  loads  to  the  acre  and  then  use  potash 
iu  some  form,  and  ground  raw  bone  at  the  rate 
of  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  potash  alone 
may  serve.  This  cau  Ik*  ascertained  only  by 
trial.  We  have  known  small  orchards  greatly 
benefited  by  a  spread  of  coarse  salt,  hay  in 
which  poultry  was  allowed  to  run  and  scratch. 

M.  M.  M.,  Dumont  mile,  Ohio. — What  is  the 
bast  manure  for  potatoes  on  a  clay  soil? 

Ans.— Just  the  same  as  for  a  light  soil,  so  fur 
as  food  is  enirrrucd.  Any  substance  Mint  will 
lighten  a  day  soil  Is  desirable,  as  saud,  leaf- 
mold  or  sandy  muck.  Long  farm  manure, 
straw,  decayed  corn-stalks,  salt  hay.  if  plowed 


under  long  enough  before  the  crop  is  raised  to 
enable  it  to  become  a  part  of  the  soil,  would 
serve  well  to  increase  the  yield.  Potash,  un¬ 
less  the  land  already  supplies  it  sufficiently,  is 
an  excellent  special  mamu'e  for  potatoes. 

./.  O.  .S'..  EHinwood,  Kas, — With  prairie  lmy 
at  *3  per  ton;  “new  process”  oil-eake  at  $00 
per  ton;  bran  at  $12  per  ton,  and  corn  at  30 
cents  per  bushel  or  $10.70  per  ton,  how  can  I 
improve  on  the  following  ration  to  get  the 
best  results  from  my  milch  cows?  Each  cow 
gets  daily  all  the  hay  she  will  eat.  together  with 
two  quarts  of  bran,  one  pint,  of  oil-eake  and 
a  quart  of  dry  com  boiled  soft  before  it  is  fed, 

Ans. — The  only  improvement  wo  could  sug¬ 
gest  would  be  to  double  tho'quantity  of  bran, 
oil-cake  and  corn,  which  at  the  prices  men¬ 
tioned  can  very  well  be  afforded. 

J.  L.  D.  Meredian,  Texas. — What  is  tho 
process  now  in  use  for  supplying  milk  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  bottles  so  as  to  keep  it  a  number 
of  days  ? 

Ans. — Milk  is  delivered  to  consumer  iu 
bottles  now  in  several  of  the  large  cities;  but 
it  undergoes  no  process  to  keep  it  sweet  an  un¬ 
usual  length  of  time.  The  milk  is  cooled  in 
ice  and  is  prepared  for  sale  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  cleanliness,  that  is  all. 

R.  K.  *4..  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y„  sends 
some  pieces  cut  from  a  cherry  tree  bearing  an 
abnormal  growth  and  asks  what  it  is.  All  the 
cherry  trees  thereabouts  are  similary  affected. 

Ans. — This  appears  to  be  black-knot.  The 
only  remedy  we  know  of  is  to  cut  away  the 
excrescences  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
bum  them. 

R.  A.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — How  many 
pounds  of  milk  on  un  average,  from  ordinary 
grade  cows,  are  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter  ? 

Ans. — The  average  of  an  ordinary  fair  dairy 
of  native  cows  would  be  about  a  pound  of 
butter  to  12  quarts  of  milk  with  good  feeding. 
Good  feeding  would  be  plenty  of  good  hay  or 
com  fodder  with  not  less  than  four  quarts 
of  meal. 

IF.  A.  H..  Galway,  N.  F. — What  is  the  beet 
use  for  coal  ashes  on  the  f ami ! 

Ans. — It  is  good  for  paths;  good  to  use  in 
composts;  good  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure;  good  to  spread  about  currant  bushes  or 
other  fruits,  exerting  a  beneficial  meciianieal 
effect  upon  most  soils.  Its  best  use  depends 
upon  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  home.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  it  upon  paths  and  the  carriage  drive. 

D.  G. .  Dart  ford,  TF/.s. — Where  ran  seeds  of 
the  Rural  Ohater  Hollyhock  be  obtained? 

Ans — This  magnificent  hollyhock  is  now  in 
the  hauds  of  our  subscribers.  All  should  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  a  biennial  and  that  new 
plants  should  lie  grown  every  year  to  have 
flowers  every  year. 

I*,,  Bennett,  Web. — What  is  the  cost  of 
putting  out  a  hedge  by  the  rod  and  keeping  it 
in  good  order  for  two  years? 

Ans. — Arbor-vita*  plants  about  a  foot  high 
can  be  purchased  for  about  $6  per  hundred ; 
Japan  Quince  for  Honey  Locust,  for  $5. 
We  cannot  furnish  the  other  items  of  expense. 

C.  IF.  B.,  Peer  Will.  Kan. — What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  good  paper  devoted  especially  to 
sheep  aud  wool-growing? 

Ans. — Texas  Wool  Grower,  monthly,  $2. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

IF.  M.  L.,  Sheperdstown,  IF.  Fa. — How  long 
is  it  from  the  time  a  mare  is  “  in  season  ”  until 
she  is  “  in  season  ”  again? 

Ans.  This  was  stated  on  page  102  (Feb.  17)  to 
lx*  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

IF.  A.  H.»  Galway,  N.  Y, — Which  is  bettor 
for  horses’ feet — to  stand  on  a  well-littered  flocr 
or  on  a  bed  of  manure? 

Ans. — The  horses’  feet  should  never  stand  iu 
manure. 

•J.  C.  I).,  Valencia,  Pa. — Should  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  wishes  to  sell  milk  give  w*et  or  dry 
feed  to  his  cows  ? 

Ans. — Better  to  give  the  feed  dry. 

A  Subscriber ,  address  mislaid. — Who  manu¬ 
factures  grain  bags  ? 

Ans. — E.  S.  Halstead,  60  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


Communications  Received  kok  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  February  31. 

E.  B.-C.  V.  H.-J.  K.  C.-D.  D.  L.-L.  K.  A.  C.  A..  Jr., 
thanks.  Ye*,  the  men  have  truiblen  on  rhal  carpet, 
though  rarely.  W.  A.  W.  \V,  c,  0.  A.  D.  V.  .1.  M 
W.  E.  W,,  we  have  not  tried  It.  K.  H.— H.  S.  M.  .1.  II 
B.-P.  O.  R.  VV.  n.  M.  \V.  8, -A.  G.  Q.  H.  A.  C.-M 
by  no  means. — L.  S.  Robot,  oats  received  thank.'.. 
What  variety  f—C.  L.— R.  P..  Jr.  J.  R  D.— W.  8.  R. 
H.  N.  H.-T.  J.  W.-8.  N.  H.— H.  P.--R.  W.  F„  thank h. 

E.  R.  B.  J.  P.—  A.  A.  P.  (’. — A.  D.  II.,  bean*  not  re 

oelvecL  1 1  0  J.-  J.  it.  1:.  k.  s.  c  r  J.  .1.  P.  s  J„ 
thanks.*-?,  p.  .m.  r.  .*  1  1 .  k.  i-.w  .  r, CLR.  v 

11.  A.  -W.  A,  S.-.T.  SI.  MoC.-  J.  R.  G.— W.  n.  N.-G.  8. 
— C.  E.  P.— W.  P.  B.  A.  1,,  0.,  our  experience  la  the 
aame  u.h  Mrs.  Jack's.  A.  &  L.— A.  S.  U.  S,  W.—  Bigger 
H.  W.  A..I,  (\—  J.  T.  SI.,  thank*.  A.  M.  K.  L.  D. 

0.  F.  L.  T.  E.  II.  A.  M  \V.— A,  X.  W.  II.  8.  (’.  P.  I.. 

J.  II.  K.  w.  si.  D.,  thank*.  Aunt  Betsey,  thanks  for 
the  suggestion.  H.  K.  L.  M.  L.  S.  (Mrs.),  thanks  P.K. 
G.  -J.  H.  X.  8,  L,  B,— W.  F.  II.,  thanks  for  plana — C.  S' 
R.-A.  L.  J. 
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BE  CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
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ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


OW  TOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

■WITH  THE 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER 


AGENTS 


Send  for  circular  describing  hitcHt  ilu  tirovementB 
A1ASOV  filKKS.  Homer,  Calhoun  Co..  Mich 


WANTED 


Unoccupied 

Territory. 


' 1  Awace 
ArUKtH 

-.*TA 


* 


Complete 


uhe  in  nearly 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kennett  Square.  Pa„  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS  SELF- 
Loading.  Self-Dunipino  Scbapeb. 


Agricultural 


Corn-Mills  ami  Millstones, 

ALL  3IZE8. 

:THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  TABLE  MEAL! 
Sicplsa  qf  J.'o-l  Sent  os  Application. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILLSTONE  CO. 

Chain  be  rsburg,  Pa. 

’ Pleate  S/t  niton  tkit  Auer.) 


United  States 


Queen  the  South 

w  FOSSTABIoE 

FARM  MILLS 

Fur  Stuck  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

10.000  I3ST  TTSE. 
Write  lor  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  &  3au.lt  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  Co  3t&ahb  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


Tlie  “  ACME"  subjects  tlu>  soil  to  the  notion  of  :i  C.'rnslicr  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning 
process  of  double  rows  of  STKEL  COULTERS,  tlie  peculinr  shajic  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting 
power.  Tims  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are 
performed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teetli  avoids  pulling  up 
rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail;  works  perfectly  on  light 
soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientiiic  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  Farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “  the  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  4  Acme,’  ” 
“Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  in  the  preparation  and  ” 
44  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil  before  planting  will  increase  the” 
44  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 


OTJR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

OaK&wa  The  most  rapid  Grinder  ever 

’iffy  ^  made.  We  make  the  only 
■  Corn  and  Cub  Mill  with  C.vsr 

Still  Grinders.  If  we  fail 
— to  fut  nUl>  proof,  will  give 
'  you  a  ntllL  Ten  different 
styles  and  sizes.  The  only 
,  mill  that  sifts  the  meal.  We 
also  make  the 

/ iv'^^^.rdebtaied  Bin  giant. 

(  LjSjSPtTYf-*  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  00. 

Howard  SLl  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME  ”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  yon  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by 
ordering  one  on  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it 
hack,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  you  have 
tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44  DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  6c  BROTHER. 

MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Branch  Oflice,  HARRISBURGH,  PA.  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  entitled  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  name  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best  milts 
in  the  world. 

Prices  and 
Upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
cireul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
&  SON. 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

COHN  AND  COB  MILLS. 

,  CIST  CIST  STEEL  CR1SDE1LS. 

WftmsMd  aufierinr  to  iny  to 
--  — ^  me  for  »U  purpoiti  Will  *rind 

—  a  fMter.  run  tMitr,  and  w«r  Ioa$- 

-  er.  Saiufaoti.-o  guaranteed. 

'  tPfJr  Also  Com  SfcdAlers.  Feed  Cut- 

H7!  JBK nn  Cider  M ilia.  Send  for  cir- 

^  WHITMAN  AGRICULTl'RAL CO. 
~  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


MATTHEWS’ I^lV 

Thrstnndard  of  America 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds- 
men  and  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  la?  the  most 
perfect  and  reliable  Drill  In 
use.  Send  for  circular  show¬ 
ing  Improvements,  for  1SS3.  Made  only  by 
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The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

LKY  HARROW 


NEW  YORK 


Still  maintains  its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING  TOOTIl  HARROW  on  wheels 

In  the  market.  — _ 
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Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 
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These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  tin*  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  thorn  as  being  the  bkst  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Harley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  Ilian  any 
other  machines. 

They  ire  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  llnlshed  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments.  Sieves,  and  are  made  In  three 
different  sixes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  w arkanteu  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  soliei-ed  and  de¬ 
scriptive  e  rcular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RAOtKtC,  Wt8, 


Clothes  than  any  other  m  the  \\  orM.  w  o  euauei iku 
any  tuamifaetnivr  to  produce  n  better  Masher. 
Every  !Uuel»lne  Wurnintert  Flt  lv  Avars, 
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tub  like  a  Wringer,  M:ule  o>  molhal'l’ 
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KEYSTONE'* WRIMCSRS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

CirouU»»  i'rvs.  to  editor  of  tine  paper.  Address  V.  P.  All  Alls  A  t  O.,  t-.rte,  l  a. 
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RURAL  NEW'YORKER. 

I  - 

Conducted  by 

K L BERT  S.  C  A  K  M  A  N  . 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  1S83. 

Personal  correspondence  Nvill  receive 
more  prompt  attention  if  directed  to  the 
Editor,  River  Edge.  Bergen  Co.,  1ST.  J. 


Keiffer  or  Kieffer.  The  Records  of 
the  Am.  Pom.  Society  spell  this  pear  both 
ways.  Charles  Downing  spells  it  Keillor. 
Judge  Parry  says  In  inquired  of  Mr.  Kief¬ 
fer  for  whom  the  pear  was  named,  and  he 
said  it  should  be  ICieffer.  The  Rural  has 
followed  Mr.  Downing. 

- - - 

Five  years  ago  we  tried  the  White 
Sclioeneu  Oat  beside  a  dozen  other  kinds. 
We  remember  we  were  much  pleased  with 
it  as  regards  strength  of  straw  and  yield, 
though  we  fail  to  find  the  report  made  at 
the  time.  Several  of  the  new  oats  now 
offered  will  be  found  after  a  year  or  so  no 
improvement  Over  the  Schamen. 


Many  of  our  friends  arc  now  writing  us 
“Please  don't  forget  me  in  the  seed  distri¬ 
bution.”  No,  we  shall  try  to  remember 
all  who  have  applied.  Many  forget  to 
send  six  cents’  worth  of  stamps  when 
applying  and  then  send  them  afterwards. 
In  such  cases  they  should  so  mention  it. 
Again,  let  us  repeat,  no  application  is 
necessary  when  the  Rural  is  subscribed 
for  in  connection  with  other  journals  that 
club  with  the  Rural  uffenny  the  seed 
distribution. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  referring  to  Mr. 
Ritter’s  criticism  (p.  116)  upon  Dir.  Green’s 
remarks,  the  Rural  thinks  that  farmers 
as  a  class  would  lower  themselves  by  seek¬ 
ing  or  accepting  political  places'  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  more  farmers  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  State  legislatures  for  the  one  rea¬ 
son  that  we  might  then  hope  for  better — 
lass  corrupt  -government.  So faras '‘hon¬ 
or”  is  concerned .  we  had  far  rather  be  a  good 
farmer  than  “occupy  a  seat  in  any  legis¬ 
lative  hall.” 


Here  is  certainly  a  forcible  confirmation 
of  the  result  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker's 
test  with  the  Russian  White  Oats,  made 
the  first  season  of  their  introduction.  We 
<^uote  from  the  Husbandman:  “A  ques¬ 
tion  asked  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Elmira 
Farmers’  Club  by  Mr.  John  McCann,  led 
to  reports  about  White  Russian  Oats, 
when  the  singular  fact  appeared  that  all 
who  had  made  careful  tests,  in  comparison 
with  other  varieties,  had  found  the  lauded 
White  Russian  inferior  both  in  weight  and 
quality,  al  t  hougl  1  a  p  pearan  ce  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  growth  had  indicated  superiority.” 

In  Congress  the  Senate  bill  “to  en¬ 
courage  the  holding  of  a  world’s  indus¬ 
trial  and  cotton  exposition  ”  has  been 
passed  by  the  House.  It  secures  for  the 
Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  held 
next  year,  the  recognition  and  sanction  of 
the  Government.  The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to,  appoint  six  commissioners  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Cotton  Planters’ 
Association,  and  seven  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
enterprise  in  whatever  city  it  may  he  held. 
These  commissioners  are  to  form  a  hoard 
of  management  with  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
exposition.  The  President  is  also  author¬ 
ized,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Governors,  to  appoint  one  commis¬ 
sioner  for  each  State  and  Territory.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  these  are  to  be  de¬ 
fined  by  the  board  of  management.  No 
compensation  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  any  commissioner  or  other 
officer,  nor  is  it  to  be  liable  for  any 
expense  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  to  invite  foreign 
governments  to  be  represented,  and  all 
articles  imported  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
exhibition  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
This  is  a  laudable  encouragement  of  a 
worthy  national  enterprise. 

- - 

HINTS  TO  SILK-CULTURISTS. 

Information  useful  to  silk-cnltmists 
has  lately  been  sent  to  the  State  Depart  ¬ 
ment  by  United  States  Consul  Pcixotto, 
from  Lyons,  France.  The  first  of  two 
grave  mistakes  committed  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  here  iu’  this  youthful  industry  is 
that  our  sericulturists  have  impressed 
firms  in  France  with  the  idea  that  they 
could  do  more  than  the  results  have  shown 
them  capable  of  doing.  Promises  of  large 
shipments  of  cocoons  have  been  made  to 


Lyons  and  Marseilles;  but  the  cocoons  have 
not  been  sent,  and  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  that  interest  in  the  indus¬ 
try  in  America  has  declined  in  France,  and 
inquiries  and  letters  remain  unnoticed. 
The  second  mistake,  judging  from  sam¬ 
ples  of  American  cocoons  submitted  to  the 
best  French  experts,  is  the  use  here  of  in¬ 
ferior  “seed,”  or  silk -worm  eggs.  To  pro¬ 
duce  first-class  cocoons  better  seed  must 
be  used,  as  the  samples  show  that  many 
here  are  working  from  eggs  of  mixed  or 
inferior  breeds.  The  difference  in  quality 
of  product  due  to  that  of  the  seed  may  he 
50  to  60  per  cent.,  and  as  it  costs  quite  as 
much  to  raise  poor  stock  as  good,  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  one  of  profits.  The  worms  in¬ 
tended  for  reproduction  must  be  of  good 
and  pure  breed,  and,  to  prevent  deteriora¬ 
tion,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  he 
raised  in  small  lots,  separated  from  each 
other  by  considerable  distances.  Good 
growers  in  France  give  the  lots  (seldom 
larger  than  the  progeny  of  an  ounce  of 
seed )  to  different  farmers.  During  their 
growth  inspectors  regularly  visit  thorn, 
taking  notes  for  future  guidance,  and  co¬ 
coons  of  varying  shades  and  sizes  as  well 
as  those  containing  many  “doubles”  are  re¬ 
jected  as  unsound.  The  worms  selected  for 
reproduction  are  placed  separately  in  cells, 
and  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid  the  moths 
are  crushed  in  a  mortar  and  examined  mi¬ 
croscopically,  and  all  the  eggs  are  thrown 
away  if  any  signs  of  disease  are  found.  No 
known  means  exist  of  distinguishing  good 
from  had  eggs,  and  as  the  production  of 
the  former  is  expensive  many  speculators 
collect  inferior  stock,  which  is  sold  at  low 
prices.  The  Consul  is  of  opinion  that  the 
importation  of  eggs  from  France  would 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  American  co¬ 
coons.  December  is  the  best  month  for  this, 
and  none  should  be  shipped  after  February. 


WESTERN  CATTLE  INTERESTS. 


The  disposition  shown  by  Secretary 
Teller  to  restrain  the  illegal  seizure  of 
large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  by  stock¬ 
men,  has  aroused  the  alarm  of  these  mo¬ 
nopolists;  and  accordingly  there  is  among 
them  an  unusually  lively  desire  to  hold 
conventions  and  combine  for  their  com¬ 
mon  protection.  During  the  meeting  of 
Texas  stockmen  at  Austin  the  other  day 
it  was  stated  that  Texas  loses  every  year 
$10,006,000  by  diseases  iu  cattle  devel¬ 
oped  after  reaching  the  Northern  markets. 
The  cattle  of  the  State  were  estimated  at 
5.000,000 — one-eighth  of  the  total  number 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  declared 
urgent  that  the  legislature  should  pass  a 
bill  to  insure  to  the  present  occupants  the 
retention  of  land  now  occupied  by  them 
as  ranges,  and  to  tix  the  maximum  annual 
rental  at  two  cents  per  acre,  or  $12,80  per 
square  milp,  the  term  of  the  lease  to  be  20 
years  as  a  minimum  time.  Unfriendly 
legislation  was  earnestly  deprecated :  and 
the  construction  of  new  railroads  to  afford 
greater  facilities  for  transportation  north, 
strongly  advocated.  The  stockmen  of 
AVestern  Kansas  are  to  convene  at  Fort 
Dodge  on  March  20  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  stock  association  “for  fur¬ 
thering  our  common  interests.” 

A  specimen  illegal  appropriation  of  ter¬ 
ritory  is  that  of  Mr.  Swann,  a  large  Wy¬ 
oming  cattle  raiser,  who,  having  made  a 
lease  of  alternate  sections,  inclosed  with  a 
wire  fence  the  intermediate  sections,  in¬ 
cluding  several  small  tracts  occupied  by 
small  herders.  Governor  Hale,  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  is  strongly  opposed  to  such  outrages, 
and  Secretary  Teller,  besides  laying  a  bill 
before  Congress  for  suppressing  them,  has 
recommended  vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Department  of  Justice  to  punish 
the  perpetrators.  While  every  legitimate 
encouragement  should  be  afforded  to  those 
who  invest  their  capital  in  raising  stock  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  Far  West,  the  truth 
must  be  impressed  on  them  that  owners  of 
small  herds  und  flocks  as  well  as  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  have  some  rights,  present  and 
prospective,  which  even  they  are  bound 
to  respect. 

Accounts  of  losses  among  stock,  due  to 
the  recent  severe  weather  on  the  ranges 
are  somewhat  conflicting:  many  declare 
that  the  losses  are  trifling,  while  others  re¬ 
port  them  considerable.  The  discrepancy 
is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
the  numerous  cattle  companies  which  are 
flooding  the  country  with  circulars  inviting 
investment  in  their  projects,  wish  to  spread 
favorable  intelligence  abroad,  while  many 
others  are  anxious  to  attract  European  cap¬ 
ital  to  their  enterprises.  Special  reports 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  over  100 
points  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Western 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  put  the  aggregate  loss  at  $2,000,- 
000.  In  all  the  ranges  cattle  drifted  long 
distances  before  the  storms,  and  owing  to 
the  freezing  of  the  streams  many  died  of 
thirst,  and  still  more  from  exposure  and 
lack  of  feed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 


however,  that  among  many  who  own  stock 
there  is  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the 
losses  with  an  eye  to  “hulling”  the  beef 
market  later  on. 


THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  June  -10.  1884, 
declared  that  “  all  that  part  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  not 
within  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Louisi- 
ann  or  the  Territory  of  Arkansas”  should  be 
considered  the  Indian  country.  This 
formed  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase 
from  France  in  1803.  The  successive  for¬ 
mation  of  new  States  and  Territories  has 
reduced  the  Indian  country  to  a  tract  ly¬ 
ing  between  latitude  33  deg.  35  nun. 
and  37  deg.,  and  longitude  90  deg.  20 
miu.  and  103  deg.,  having  a  length  from 
east  to  west,  along  the  northern  border,  of 
470  miles,  and  of  310  miles  south  of  lati¬ 
tude  36  deg.  30  min. ;  and  a  breadth  of 
36  miles  west  of  the  100th  meridian  and  of 
about  210  miles  east  of  that  line :  a  total  area 
of  68, 991  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Colorado  and  Kansas;  on  the 
east  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  on  the 
south  by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated 
east  of  the  100th  meridian  by  the  Red 
River;  and  west  bv  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 

The  population  of  the  entire  region, 
made  up  mostly  of  tribes  removed  thither 
at  various  times  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  is  only  about  75,000 — a  trifie  over 
one  to  a  square  mile — and  embraces  about 
7,000  negroes  and  2,500  whites.  About 
I  half  the  Indians  are  on  reservations — of 
i  which  there  are  17 — the  remainder  lead  a 
nomadic  life.  Some  of  the  tribes,  like  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches,  are  still  really  in 
a  wild  state:  others,  like  the  Cherokeos. 
Choctaws  and  Creeks,  are  well  advanced 
;  in  civilization.  The  Cherokees numbering 
about  15.000,  occupy  an  area  of  6,900 
square  miles  in  the  northeast,  hordering  nn 
Kansas  and  Arkansas,  and  also  claim  a 
strip  50  miles  wide  along  the  Kansas  bor¬ 
der  from  the  Arkansas  River  west  to  the 
100th  meridian — about  8.500  square  miles. 
The  Choctaws,  about  18,000  in  number, 
hold  10,450  square  miles  in  the  southeast, 
bordering  on  Arkansas  and  Texas.  The 
Creeks,  numbering  about  13,000,  occupy 
5,042  square  miles  in  the  east-central  part 
of  tlie  Territory  bordering  on  the  Chero¬ 
kees  and  Choctaws.  West  of  the  Cherokee 
Reservation  the  Osages,  numbering  about 
8,500.  occupy  2,345  square  miles.  West 
of  the  Choctaw  Reservation  the  Chick- 
saws.  about  4,500  in  number,  bold  6,840 
square  miles,  West  of  the  Chiekasaws,  the 
Comanches  3,500,  the  Apaches.  7.500.  and 
the  Kiowas  2, 200, occupy  5.546  square  miles 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Territory, 
and  north  of  these  arc  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes,  with  6,205  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  2,500  and  8,500  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Senunoles,  Pottuwarta- 
mies,  Shawnees.  Kawa,  Miami oa,  Ota- 
was.  Wyandots,  Senecas,  and  other  tribes 
infamous  in  border  annals  or  famed  in  story, 
in  smaller  numbers  occupy,  cither  in  groups 
or  severally,  less  extensive  reservations. 

The  only  considerable  elevations  in  the 
Territory  are  the  Wichita  Mountains  in 
the  southwest,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
Ozark  and  Washita  Mountains,  from  Ark¬ 
ansas,  in  the  cast.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  country  spreads  out  in  undulatory 
plains  in  the  east  and  south,  while  the 
northwestern  part  consists  of  elevated 
prairies.  Numerous  streams  water  it, 
tributaries  all  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers.  The  former  flows  from  Kansas 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the 
Territory  into  Arkansas,  having  for  its 
principal  tributaries  the  Verdigris,  Neosho, 
Illinois,  Canadian,  Salt,  and  Red  Fork, 
or  Cimarron.  The  Red  River  runs  along 
the  entire  southern  edge,  having  for  its 
chief  tributaries  the  Washita,  Blue  and 
Kimishi  Rivers  and  several  “creeks”  of 
considerable  size.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  salubrious,  but  generally  dry.  The 
annual  rainfall  amounts  to  52  inches  in  tlie 
!  southeastern  corner,  but  decreases  to  85 
inches  in  the  central  region,  and  is  less 
than  20  inches  in  the  northwestern  corner. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  country  is 
thickly  wooded,  and  while  much  of  the 
land  is  very  productive,  a  large  proportion 
is  thought  (it  only  for  timber  and  pasture. 
The  Wichita  range  in  the  southwest  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  many  fertile  valleys  rich  in 
wood,  water  and  grass,  and  generally  the 
country  south  of  the  Canadian  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  prairie  and  timber  land,  and 
possesses  a  fertile  soil  overgrown  with  nu¬ 
tritious  grasses.  Tn  the  west  are  extensive 
gypsum  deposits,  and  north  of  these,  be¬ 
yond  the  “  Cross  Timbers,”  is  a  sterile  re¬ 
gion  producing  only  scanty  herbage,  a 
few  stunted  shrubs,  cactuses,  etc.,  and 
covered  iu  places  with  saline  deposits. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Territory  is  by  far 
the  richest  part  of  the  United  States  of  like 
continuous  area  still  unorganized. 

The  land  in  each  reservation  is  nearly 
all  held  in  common,  though  several  efforts 


have  of  late  years  been  made  to  divide  it 
among  the  members  of  the  tribes.  In  many 
cases,  as  among  the  Chiekasaws,  the  stock 
has  always  been  individual  property.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  various  reserva¬ 
tions  is  under  cultivation.  In  1872.  of 
the  8,226,880  acres  belonging  to  tin1 
Creeks,  one  of  the  most  civilized  tribes, 
only  30,000  were  cultivated,  while  of  the 
4,377,600  acres  of  the  Chiekasaws,  only 
14,500  were  tilled  in  1873.  Indian  corn  is 
the  chief  crop,  but  wheat,  rye,  oats,  up¬ 
land  rice,  sorghum,  beans,  pumpkins,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  various  other  vegetables,  and 
cotton,  to  some  extent,  are  also  grown.  The 
United  States  are  represented  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  by  11  agencies,  for  each  of  which 
an  agent  is  appointed  by  the  President 
with  tlie  consent  of  the  Senate;  but  each 
tribe  has  its  own  internal  government. 
The  Government  holds  stocks  and  funds 
in  trust.,  under  treaties,  for  the  various 
tribes,  the  interest  on  which  is  annually 
paid  for  the  support  of  schools  or  for  gen 
oral  purposes.  These  funds  are  usually 
derived  from  the  sale  of  territory  in  the 
former  homes  of  the  different  tribes. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  next  year 
or  two  may  see  the  dissolution  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  The  apportionment  of  the 
land  in  severalty  among  the  Indians  may 
help  to  bring  this  about;  but,  besides  his 
cause,  there  arc  powerful  and  gigantic  in¬ 
terests  at  work  to  accomplish  it.  No  loss 
than  five  railroads,  all  eager  for  the 
“opening”  of  the  country,  have  stations 
dotted,  in  Kansas,  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Territory,  from  the  Missouri  line  to 
a  point  about  200  miles  west  of  it.  The 
powerful  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Ft5; 
the  energetic  Kansas  Southern;  the  old 
pioneer  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf:  the  ambitious 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
grasping  Missouri  Pacific,  all  more  or  less 
rivals  for  the  Texas  trade,  have  interests, 
either  direct  or  through  their  “connec¬ 
tions,  in  stations  at  Baxter  Springs,  Cof- 
l'eyville,  Arkansas  City,  Hunnewell  and 
Caldwell:  while  from  the  east  the  Fort 
Smith  and  Little  Rock  has  already  pene¬ 
trated  thfe  country  as  far  as  Fort  Smith 
where  it  joins  tlie  Missouri  Pacific,  the  only 
line  now  passing  through  the  Territory. 

The  five  northern  roads  are  all  longing 
to  reach  tin-  Lone  Star  State,  and  nearly 
all  have  surveys  already  made  for  proposed 
extensions.  They  can  all  bring  great 
weight  to  bear  on  legislation  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  aided  by  the  influence  of  tlie 
stock-owners  of  Texas,  by  the  cupidity  of 
land-hungry  settlers  in  Kansas.  Missouri 
arid  Arkansas,  and  by  a  great  deal  of 
widespread  discontent  at  the  policy  at 
present  pursued  with  regard  to  tlie  In¬ 
dians,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will 
soon  obtain  permission  to  push  their  linos 
southward,  and  this  must  inevitably  throw 
open  to  white  settlement  the  last  exclusive 
territory  of  the  red-man. 

-  4*«  - 

BREVITIES.  * 


We  have  on  hand  more  articles  respecting 
agricultural  colleges  than  we  can  publish. 

Look  to  the  Rural  of  March  4th  of  last 
year  for  illustrations  and  full  instructions  as 
to  grafting. 

Our  present  type  is  copper-faced,  and  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  last,  twice  as  long  as  that 
which  is  not  copper-faced. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn  writes  us  that  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Short-horn 
Breeders’  Association  held  in  Topeka.  Feb. 
14,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  he 
ever  attended. 

Wk  beg  to  say  that  the  Rural  has  done  its 
share  in  placing  tlie  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
great  Keiffer  Pear  before  the  public.  We 
may  now  be  permitted  to  hand  the  matter 
over  to  our  contemporaries  to  do  their  share 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  wo  record 
that,  yesterday  a  paragraph  was  inserted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  bill  prohibiting  the  Secretary' of 
the  Interior  from  leasing  any  part  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park  for  any  purpose  what 
ever.  There  an1  some  abuses  so  monstrous, 
some  monopolies  so  scandalous,  that  exposure 
of  them  Is  equivalent  to  suppression,  and  the 
attempt  to  appropriate  to  private  profit  this 
grand  piece  of  national  property  is  for  the 
present  defeated.  The  public,  however,  must 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  it,  for  greed  has  more 
lives  than  a  cat  and  more  shapes  than  Pro¬ 
teus  with  which  to  accomplish  its  selfish  ends. 

The  roneoctors  of  oleomargarine  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  complain  of  injury  to  their  trade 
from  the  sale  of  bogus  “oleo.”  The  counter¬ 
feit  of  a  counterfeit  is  reported  to  be  simply 
hog’s  lard  churned  with  a  little  milk  anil 
tinted  with  butter  color,  and  it  is  clnimed 
that  it  is  a  poorer  substitute  for  “oleo”  than 
“oleo”  is  for  butter.  It  is  a  New  England 
product — oil !  no,  not  ••  of  eon rse:” other  places : 
even  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans  and  as  far 
west  as  San  Francisco,  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  as  skillful  tn  batter  frauds  as  Yankee- 
doiu.  A  single  agent  is  said  to  have  sold  $4, 
000  worth  of  the  hog  “butter”  in  two  towns  in 
Maine  the  other  day .  When  the  oleomargar¬ 
ine  men  palmed  off  on  the  public  their  spuri¬ 
ous  “butter'’  as  the  genuine  article,  they  were 
indignant  at  the  protests  of  dairymen;  now 
they  are  themselves  the  protestors.  As  both 
products  injure  the  legitimate  butter  trade, 
however,  we  can’t  really  afford  tn  laugh,  but 
it  certainly  does  make  a  good  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  yvhose  ox  is  gored. 
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FORT  SCOTT  KANSAS. 

It"  Agricultural  Circle  and  Its  Unmoral  Ad- 

TantaKPs  for  tlie  Influx  of  all  Kinds  of 

Maiiiifacturinir.  Bourbon  County. 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 

[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has 
reason  to  feel  prouder  of  its  agricultural  aud 
horticultural  achievements  tor  the  present  year 
than  Kansas.  The  reports  for  the  year  have 
been  given  for  the  State  and  the  gist  of  them 
reiterated  so  many  times  that  we  will  not  dweLl 
upon  them,  but  only  say  that  the  last  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful,  if  not  the  most 
successful,  year  of  her  history.  Taking  the 
State  piece-meal,  we  do  not  find  any  region 
which  presents  greater  and  more  varied  ad¬ 
vantages  than  tin1  Southeastern  portion,  and 
Bourbon  County  may  be  considered  as  rich  in 
agricultural  lands,  and  as  prolific  in  fruit  yield 
as  any  in  the  State.  It  is  to  this  county  and  its 
county  seat,  Forx  Scott,  that  we  will 
confine  ourselves  in  this  letter.  The  toi>o- 
graphy  of  this  section  is  rolling,  with  some 
few  rocky  bluffs  and  bottoms  of  about,  a  mile 
in  width,  running  back  from  the  streams  to 
the  foot-hills.  The  area  is  25x255^  miles,  or 
very  nearly  square,  and  consists  of  407,680 
acres,  85  per  cent  of  which  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  while  about  175,000  acres  are  al¬ 
ready  improved.  The  population  has  increased 
from  6.100  in  1860  to  about  25,000 ;  there  are 
about  40,000  acres  of  timber  in  the  county, 
found  principally  along  the  streams,  aud  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  numerous  hard-wood  varieties. 
The  streams  watering  the  county  are  the  Os¬ 
age  River,  Marmaton  River,  Dry  Wood  Creek, 
Mill  Creek,  and  five  or  six  small  streams 
tributary  to  them.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  alluvial 
loam  with  a  clay  sub-soil  underlaid  with  lime¬ 
stone.  The  prices  of  lands,  as  given  to  us  In- 
Messrs.  Van  Fossen  and  Wilcox,  the  oldest 
real  estate  loan  and  insurance  firm  in  South¬ 
eastern  Kansas,  are  from  35  to  #112.50  per  acre 
for  unimproved,  and  improved  fa  nus  from  #10 
to  #20  per  acre,  according  to  location  aud  im¬ 
provements.  In  this  office  we  were  shown 
an  ear  of  corn,  grown  in  the  county,  having 
1,105  kernels.  The  principal  products  are 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  flux,  all  root  crops  and 
vegetables.  About  one-third  of  the  county  Ls 
underlaid  with  coal,  the  veins  running  from 
10  to  40  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  quality 
both  red  and  black  bituminous.  The  red  is 
used  extensively  for  manufactory  purposes 
and  for  domestic  use.  The  existence  of  this 
large  body  of  good  fuel  close  at  hand  renders 
it  remarkably  cheap,  and  are  there  shipj)ed  from 
the  county  over  15,000  cars  annually.  Large 
deposits  of  fire  clay  underlie  the  coal. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  this  county,  apples,  peaches,  and 
all  the  smaller  fruits  being  reliable  and  pro¬ 
lific.  The  Work  Nursery  Company  at  this 
point  own  and  control  the  most  extensive 
nursery  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  home 
nurseries  are  at  Fort  Scott,  with  a  branch  at 
Denton,  Texas,  and  one  at  Famous,  Kansas. 
Col.  A.  M.  M.  Work  aud  the  gentlemen  com¬ 
posing  the  company  are  prominent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  nurserymen,  and  the  success  which 
they  have  made  of  their  busiucss,  ns  well  as 
the  influence  which  it  has  had  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  propagation  of  the  best  quality  Of 
fruit  is  sufficient  to  attest  their  merits.  They 
own  and  lease  fit  HI  acres  of  land,  and  propose  to 
extend  their  business  as  far  as  it  appeal’s  feasi¬ 
ble  to  do  so.  Over  #200,000  worth  of  nursery 
stock  was  sold  by  this  Company  in  1882,  and  it 
is  expected  that  not  less  than  #800,000  will  rep- 
resent.  their  sales  for  this  year.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  for  the  city  of  Fort  Scott,  for 
the  County  of  Bourbon,  and  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  ns  all  institutions  calculated  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
methods  or  products  are  certain  to  bo. 

The  stock  interest  in  cattle,  hogs  aud  sheep, 
is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  The  climate 
is  healthful  and  salubrious,  becoming  rather 
warm  in  mid-summer,  and  sometimes  quite 
wet  during  port  ions  of  the  Winter  season.  The 
altitude  is  over  900  feet,  aud  the  precipitation 
or  rainfall  ample  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  cemeut,  manufactured  from  rock  found  in 
this  county,  is  pronounced  superior  to  The 
Louisville.  It  seems  that  Nature’s  endowments 
in  diversity  and  abundance  are  equalled  by 
few,  and  can  be  surpassed  by  no  other  county 
in  the  State. 

K(.)RT  HCOTTi 

the  county  seat,  had  a  population  in  1880  of 
5,600,  which  has  now  increased  to  about  7,500. 
It  is  an  important  railroad  center,  having  the 
main  line  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  aud 
Gulf  Railroad,  with  three  diverging  lines,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis,  Fort  Scott  aud 
Wichita,  reaching  westward  to  El  Dorado. 
The  Fort  Scott  road  will  bo  opened  to  Mem¬ 
phis  during  the  present  year,  aud  will  afford 
t  >  this-  city  and  locality  a  very  important  and 


remunerative  outlet  for  trade.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  of  the  city  are.  considerable, 
and  could  be  still  more  largely  and  profitably 
developed.  There  are  two  foundries,  employ¬ 
ing  about  135  men;  three  flouring  mills,  aggre¬ 
gating  over  500  barrels  daily;  a  hominy  mill, 
manufacturing  100  barrels  daily;  a  woolen 
mill,  employing  some  20  hands;  a  planing  mill, 
a  furniture  factory,  cement  works,  making  200 
barrels  daily:  a  pottery;  three  broom  lnann- 
factories ;  a  tobacco  manufactory,  employing 
25  men;  and  also  manufacturing  institutions  for 
carriages,  wagons,  drain  tile  and  cement  flues, 
baking  powder  and  candy.  There  are  four 
elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  150,000 
bushels.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports 
from  Fort  Scott  for  1882  was  #2,292,000.  The 
jobbing  radius  is  to  the  west,  southwest 
and  southeast,  and  embraces  a  partial  circle 
of  some  hundred  miles.  There  are  17  jobbing 
houses.  The  permanent  improvements  for 
1882  foot  up  8500,000;  total  commercial  busi¬ 
ness,  exclusive  of  exports,  #2,802,000.  There 
were  700,000  letters  received;  500,000  mailed, 
with  sales  of  #18,000  worth  of  stamps,  and 
#250,000  in  the  money -order  department.  The 
post-office  employs  10  clerks,  receiving  about 
#25,000  per  annum.  Two  banks  do  the  finan¬ 
cial  business  of  the  city,  aud  have  au  aggregate 
daily  deposit  of  about  #50,000. 

All  the  modern  conveniences  aud  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  development  of  cities  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  Fort  Scott  There  is  a 
building  association;  the  Perkins  system  of 
water  works,  with  ample  capacity  for  any 
emergency,  costing  some  #70,000 ;  a  street  rail¬ 
way  chartered;  a  telephone  system;  a  volun¬ 
teer  tire  department,  consisting  of  two  hose- 
wagons  and  one  book  ami  ladder  company. 
The  business  streets  are  all  macadamized,  and 
National  Avenue,  commencing  at  the  city 
limits  aud  extending  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  to 
the  National  Cemetery,  Ls  finely  macadamized 
and  forms  an  excellent  drive.  Sidewalks  are 
being  rapidly  improved,  in  pursuance  of  an 
ordinance  requiring  the  laying  of  stone.  This 
is  easily  accomplished,  as  there  are  several 
quarries  of  superior  quality  of  tlag-stouc, 
which  is  shipped  from  here  as  far  east  as  St. 
Louis.  The  greatest  need  of  the  city  at  the 
present  writing  is  a  first-class  hotel,  and  it  is 
hoped  i>nc  will  be  built  to  meet  the  require- 
meuts  of  the  place. 

There  are  13  churches,  and  three  public 
school  buildings,  with  graded  schools  employ¬ 
ing  20  teachers.  The  value  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  is  #70,000,  and  their  present  capacity  is 
insufficient  for  their  needs.  The  Kansas  Nor¬ 
mal  College  is  located  here,  Prof.  D.  E. 
Saunders  being  the  proprietor  and  principal, 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  seven  teachers.  The 
school  was  established  in  1878,  aud  has  a 
capacity  for  800  to  350  scholars.  Good  board 
can  lie  secured  in  private  families  at  from  #2 
to  #2.50  per  week  with  room.  The  enrollment 
for  the  season  of  1882  was  over  200,  from 
eight  different  States.  Scientific,  classical, 
teachers’  and  business  departments  (the  latter 
embodying  the  features  of  commercial  college 
tuition)  exist.  The  total  expeuse  in  any  de¬ 
partment  for  one  year,  including  tuition, 
board  anti  all  incidentals,  is  from  #180  to  #175; 
expect  to  build  a  much  larger  building  soon. 

Fort  Scott  is  amply  supplied  with  thorough 
and  readable  papers.  The  Monitor  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  and  weekly,  well  edited:  the  Herald 
an  evening  daily  and  weekly,  aud  the  Banner, 
u  weekly.  Messi-s.  Van  Passe ti  &  Wilcox  also 
issue  quite  au  into  resting  paper,  called  the 
Kansas  Record,  quarterly,  which  contains  it 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information  regard  - 
ing  this  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  sent  out 
by  them  to  every  State  iu  the  Union  and  to 
Eurojte,  free  of  charge,  and  they  desire  us  also 
to  state  that  correspondence  regarding  auy 
interest  of  Kansas  or  Bourbon  County  will  be 
cheerfully  responded  to  by  them. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

(Continued  from  jiaxe  I’ll.) 

“  You  see,  Miss  Emly,  she’s  to  marry  the 
young  Boating  doctor — an  a  smart  young  fel 
ler  he  is  you  bet,  and  'll  keep  things  lively; 
and  the  young  square  he'll  I  to  married  too 
pretty  soon,  l  gticss,  for  I  see  him  talking  very 
confidential  to  Deacon  Dawes’s  daughter,  an 
she’s  as  pretty  as  a  pieter,  and  as  good  as  she’s 
pretty,  and  the  deacon’s  as  fine  a  man  as  you'll 
meet  anywhere,  au  brings  more  milk  here 
than  any  two  farmers  round.  And  the  Jedge, 
he’ll  bo  in  the  Stony  Brook  house,  and  a  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  goin'  to  be  in  the  Pratt  house,  to  make 
a  ‘station  house’  of  it;  so  I'm  told:  and  the 
Jedge’s  goin’  to  make  a  short  cut  and  fetch 
the  railroad  through  the  vallov;  so  you  see, 
.Josiah,  we  aint  quite  asleep  here  yet,  if  we  are 
iu  the  East, 

"  I’m  glad  of  that  Jaboz,  the  old  place  needs 


some  stirring  up;  and  a  good  many  more 
places  need  the  same.  It’s  not  the  place  Jabez 
that’s  at  fault,  its  the  men.  If  the  men  at 
home  worked  half  as  hard,  ns  they  do  when 
they  go  west,  and  lived  as  economically,  and 
saved  money  as  carefully,  there  would  be 
less  complaints  about  poor  farms  in  the  east 
than  there  is.  The  land  is  new  and  rich  in 
the  west,  no  doubt,  but  the  trees  have  to  be 
cut  down  and  logged  up  aud  bunted  off,  and  a 
inau  must  plow  among  stumps  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  wrork  more  in  a  year  with  a 
hoe  than  he  would  here  in  10;  or  he  has  to  go 
on  the  prairie  where  there  Ls  no  shelter  and 
not  a  stick  for  fuel  or  a  fence,  and  suffer  hard¬ 
ships  that,  he  has  no  conception  of  before  he  gets 
there.  But  you  see  he  has  got  to  stick.  He 
can't  get  back  and  is  forced  to  do  the  best  he 
otul;  aud  he  does  it,  and  does  it  well;  and  after 
a  few  years  he  has  every  thing  he  can  wish 
for;  and  land  for  his  boys;  and  his  girls  get 
good  husbands  and  so  there  is  no  reason  for 
families  to  part.  But  that  can't  last  for  ever 
either.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  as  much 
crowding  there,  as  there  has  been,  here,  and 
the  boys  w-ill  be  coming  back  here  again;  glad 
to  get  one  of  these  old  farms  and  go  to  work 
on  the  fields,  aud  by  skill  and  industry  make 
them  blossom  again  as  you  have  been  doing 
here.” 

**  Now  Josh  you  are  talking  sense.  But 
arter  all  how  would  you  a’  bin.  ef  you’d  staid 
here  a  doctoring  the  habit's  and  the  old  folks. 
An  how  would  young  Merritt  a  bin  ef  he'd  a 
staid  making  coal  up  to  Goshen.  And  the 
Jedge  he  goes  wfst  too,  and  he  makes  a  big 
fortin,  and  he  comes  here  and  sets  things  a 
goin’  lively;  how's  all  this  to  happen  if  some¬ 
body  dt  m't  go  west.  And  how  is  it  that  it  all  [ 
comes  out  jest  in  that  way  too;” 

Now  Jabez,  I'll  pay  yon  back  in  your  own 
coin ;  just  as  you  gave  me  awhile  ago;  you 
know  any  fool  can  ask  questions  which  a  wise 
man  cannot  answer.  And  you  have  asked 
one  of  those  questions.  And  the  nearest  I 
can  get  to  au  answer  to  that,  is  what  I  have 
thought  out  many  and  many  a  time  as  I 
have  laid  out  in  the  woods  watching  the  stars 
through  holes  in  my  camp  roof:  and  that  is, 
that  all  we  can  do  is  to  do  the  best  we  can : 
to  do  our  duty  wherever  we  are,  honestly  and 
uprightly;  to  fill  our  place  in  the  world  as  we 
find  it,  and  then  every  thing  will  come  out 
right  Don  t  you  see  .Talx*z  if  it  had  not  been 
that  Jonas  Pratt  made  bis  first  mistake  aud 
tried  to  cheat  his  cousin  out  of  his  rights  how 
differently  things  would  have  gone  on  here? 
The  old  Stony  Brook  Farm  would  not  have 
mine  to  grief;  it  wouldn't  have  changed 
owners;  the  owners  would'ut.  have  died  vio-  I 
lent  and  unhappy  deaths:  that  there  would  I 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  imhappiuess  and  mis¬ 
ery  prevented ;  and  a  good  deal  of  comfort  and 
happiness  would  have  heen  created.  And 
that,  is  the  lesson  the  history  of  the  Stony 
Brook  Farm  teaches.” 

“  Jest  so.  Josiah.  You're  right.  But  don't 
you  thiuk  the  same  lesson  mought  he  lamed 
from  a  good  many  other  farms  too?  I  kinder 
thiuk  that,  way.  Josh.  An  more  than  that 
when  a  man  hez  a  good  farm,  and  is  doing  I 
well  on  it,  he  should  be  content,  an  not  try  to  ■ 
grab  more  than  he  kin  hold  outer;  that’s 
what  brings  many  a  man  inter  trouble  he 
never  gets  out  on ;  anil  he  soon  gets  to  the  end. 

THE  END. 


COAL  MINERS  AND  MINING. 

MARV  WAGER-FISHER. 

While  spending  some  days  recently  iu 
Wtlkesbarre,  Pa.,  a  great  coal  region.  I  no¬ 
ticed  night  after  night  from  the  window  of 
my  room  a  column  of  light  shooting  up  from 
a  certain  locality  like  an  immense  jet  of  gas 
fifty  feet  high  perhaps.  While  not  faraway 
from  it,  flamed  another  light  which  flickered 
and  flashed  like  constantly  recurring  light¬ 
ning  along  the  horizon.  Upon  inquiry  I  was 
told  that  the  geyser  of  flame  came  from  one 
of  the  collieries,  an  escape  shaft  for  gas  having 
boon  made  in  the  mine,  and  that  this  escaping 
gas  having  become  ignited,  hums  night  and 
day  the  year  round.  The  other  light  came 
from  a  burning  culm  heap.  When  the  coal  is 
lifted  from  the  mines,  it  is  put  into  a  machine 
called  a  “  bra ker,”  from  which  it  runs  through 
a  cylinder  which  sifts  the  coal  that  the  coals 
of  certain  size  full  into  heaps  by  themselves. 
But  in  this  breaking  aud  sifting  operation  a 
vast  amount  of  coal  is  broken  into  such  small 
fragments  os  to  bo  unmarketable,  and  year 
after  year,  this  refuse  material,  which  is  called 
culm,  accumulates  so  that  great  hills  of  it  are 
fomied  at  collieries.  This  culm  is  in  fact,  so 
l  was  told,  the  best  part  of  coal,  and  if  some 
method  could  be  hit  upon  for  compressing 
the  particles  into  sufficiently  large  pieces  for 
the  purposes  of  fuel  without  too  much  expense, 
it  could  all  be  utilized  and  a  vast  amount  of 
fuel  be  saved,  as  well  as  money.  Visitors  at 
the  Centennial  may  remember  having  seen 
balls  aud  “  bricks.”  of  compressed  coal,  but  as 
I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it  since  l 
conclude  that  method  of  uti  lizing  culm  proved 
to  l>e  a  failure.  It  can  be  used  (and  probably 
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is  by  persons  living  in  the  coal  regions)  on  the 
top  of  a  coal  fire  that  is  thoroughly  ignited, 
but  of  course  it  is  too  compact  for  separate  use. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  culm  heap  catches 
on  fire  accidentally,  but  it  Ls  sometimes  fired 
purposely,  and  in  either  cast*,  unless  the  fire  is 
quickly  discovered  and  extinguished  it  smoul¬ 
ders  and  burns  for  months,  and  defies  the  pow¬ 
er  of  rain,  or  snow.  It  not  un frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  miner,  or  workman,  will  lie  down 
on  a  burning  culm-heap  to  be  made  warm, 
when  all  at  once  la*  will  sink  down  in  the  back 
inass  and  be  roasted  to  death. 

Being  so  many  days  in  the  coal  region,  and 
having  a  wide-awake  youngster  with  me  eager 
to  see  how  coal  was  obtained,  my  host  came  in 
one  day  with  the  announcement  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  largest  and  safest  mine  in  the 
locality  would  place  guides  and  all  necessary 
facilities  at  our  disposal  the  next  day,  for  vis¬ 
iting  the  mine.  Next  morning  as  my  hostess 
was  driving  us  to  the  mine,  and  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  dangers  that  beset  visitors  as  well 
as  miners,  she  declared  emphatically  that  she 
w  ouldn't  go  down  with  me  for  any  money  ! 
Presently  we  met  the  superintendent,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  danger, 
and  overwhelmed  her  with  assurances  of 
safety.  His  w  ords  must  have  had  much  effect, 
for  when  we  reached  the  colliery,  she  laugh¬ 
ingly  said,  she  believed  she  would  make  the 
visit,  too.  We  first  went  into  the  office  of  the 
mine,  when  we  were  provided  with  guides,  and 
asked  to  inscribe  our  names  in  the  visitors 
book.  I  confess  that  bv  this  time  I  began  to 
wish  I  were  a  thousand  miles  from  a  mine,  and 
all  its  dangers  were  magnified  to  my  aroused 
fancy.  For  my  own  safety  I  scarcely  thought, 
but  for  the  rosy,  radiant  boy,  around  whose 
life  so  many  interests  centered. 

What,  if  harm  should  befall  him  ?  I  wrote 
our  names  and  address  with  detailed  accuracy, 
so  that  in  case  we  never  again  saw  light,  there 
would  be  no  mistaking  our  fate.  Of  course,  it 
seems  comical  now.  but  at  that  time  while  I 
tried  to  take  it  all  gaily,  I  felt  within  me,  as  I 
have  heard  certain  feelings  described,  an 
“  awful  sinking,”  and  as  we  walked  from  the 
office  up  toward  the  colliery,  black  and  loom¬ 
ing.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  moving  on  to  my  execu¬ 
tion.  Happily,  just  as  we  neared  it,  I  felt  my 
dress  pulled  at  the  hack,  and  my  laddie  stoutly 
remarked.  *•  I  fink  I  won't  go  in  the  mine  to¬ 
day,  I'll  go  an  never  time,  mamma.”  and 
while  he  affirmed  that  he  was  not  afraid,  he 
still  held  to  his  original  declaration  to  go  an 
’’ never"  time.  Considerable  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested  that  1  did  not  oblige  the  child 
to  make  the  descent,  after  the  preparations 
had  beeu  made,  and  we  returned  to  the  office 
rather  humiliated  at  the  result.  When  there, 
the  office-men  were  eager  to  take  charge  of 
the  boy,  and  without  giving  Us  any  opportunity 
for  respectably  withdrawing  from  the  under¬ 
taking.  we  were  hurried  back  to  the  colliery, 
led  to  the  *’  cage,”  and  in  a  twinkling  were 
going  straight  down  a  black  shaft  in  total 
darkness,  being  upheld  by  a  single  wire  rope, 
until  we  were  300  feet  underground,  when 
suddenly  we  emerged  into  a  large  chamber 
dimly  lighted  by  miner's  lamps,  and  the  glow¬ 
ing  eyes  of  a  steam-eugine— a  most  weird  and 
diabolical-looking  place.  The  head  guide  then 
led  us  to  an  apartment  which  he  called  his 
office,  and  whore  we  were  fitted  out  with 
lamps,  when  we  proceeded  to  explore  the 
mine.  From  the  central  chamber  into  which 
we  first  emerged,  radiated  galleries  in  every 
direction,  and  at  the  end  of  these  galleries  the 
miners  were  at  work  blasting  and  taking  out 
the  coal.  These  galleries,  dug  out  of  solid  coal 
— occasionally  a  layer  of  rock  is  encountered 
which  is  blasted  through — are  high  aud  wide 
enough  for  a  railway  track  and  engine,  or 
mules,  to  draw’  the  coal-cars  which  are  filled 
at  the  extreme  cud  of  the  galleries,  and 
brought  to  the  shaft  down  which  we  came,  and 
are  lifted  up  on  that  same  “cage”  or  platform 
to  the  top,  where  the  huge  masses  are*  thrown 
into  the  breaker,  and  the  ear  is  sent  down 
empty.  On  this  same  platform  everything- 
comes  dow-n  into  the  mine — engines,  huge 
timbers  for  props,  mules,  cars— all  supplies 
for  the  mine,  and  500  men  daily.  This  plat¬ 
form  is  lowered  aud  raised  by  an  engine,  and 
the  rope  that  bears  this  enormous  weight  does 
duty  for  about  a  year.  Of  course,  one  gallery 
is  quite  like  another— coal,  top,  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  it  is  very  soon  seen.  After  we  had 
roamed  about  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more,  the  guide  led  us  to  what  he  called  an 
"  angle  ”  and  where  we  stepped  on  another 
platform  aud  were  lowered  down  an  incline  of 
45  degrees,  to  another  depth  of  350  feet.  A 
single  speck  of  light  iu  the  total  blackness  at 
the  bottom  w-as  the  goal  of  that  ride,  which 
seemed  a  thousand  times  nun  c  perilous  than 
did  the  first  descent.  This  was  the  second 
fioor  of  the  mine,  aud  w  as  being  worked  much 
like  the  first.  Down  a  further  desceut  of  400 
feet,  making  nearly  1,000  feet,  was  the  third 
floor  or  bottom  of  the  mine,  hut  this  we  felt 
quite  content  not  to  visit. 

AVliile  threading  one  of  the  galleries,  w  e  met 
au  engine  drawing  out  a  train  of  loaded  ears, 
and  crouching  closely  against  the  wall,  to 
escape  being  caught  in  the  train,  vre  wore 
nearly  suffocated  by  steam  and  gas,  which  so 
filled  the  gallerv  that  the  guides  cried,  “bow 
your  hoods  low  to  breathe,”  and  iu  the  density 
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of  the  steam  and  smoke  our  lamps  made  no 
light,  and  for  three  or  four  minutes  we  groped 
our  way  in  much  difficulty,  Abnost  at  every 
turn  we  came  upou  lads  of  ten  to  fourteen 
yoai-s,  whose  duties  probably  consisted  of 
attending  to  the  switches  of  the  railways. 
When  mules  and  engines  came  into  the  central 
chamber  together,  the  scene  was  a  lively  one. 
The  poor  mules,  how  we  did  pity  them.  The 
guide  took  us  to  visit  their  stable  where  they 
had  stalls  and  feed  boxes,  the  same  as  have 
mules  on  earth.  The  coal  walls  and  ceiling 
were  whitewashed,  and  a  long  pipe  brought 
them  water  from  without.  The  guide  warned 
us  of  rats,  which  lie  said  abounded  there,  and 
instantly  a  great  rat  ran  across  my  frieud’s 
foot  which  greatly  terrified,  her.  much  to  my 
amusement,  as  I  am  uot  afraid  of  that  lively 
rodent,  She  declared  that  she  rather  visit 
a  hundred  rniucs  and  be  blown  up  by  gas  than 
to  encounter  such  a  rat  again.  The  mules 
after  being  brought  down  into  the  mines  never 
see  daylight  again,  unless  they  become  mbit 
for  labor.  One  mule  named  “Torn,’'  who  had 
worked  in  the  mine  for  twenty-jive  years  with¬ 
out  having  seen  a  ray  of  sunshine,  had  been 
sent  up  on  earth  to  finish  his  career  in  pastures 
green — a  retired  aud  honoml  veteran,  My 
guide  was  enthusiastic  about  mining  life,  and  I 
declared  that  no  class  of  men  had  such  splen-  \ 
did  throats  and  lungs  as  have  miners,  or  sing  , 
so  marvelously,  and  the  air  of  the  mine  was  I 
perfectly  pure.  A  peculiar  odor  that  I  thought 
to  be  gas,  the  guide  said  was  sulphur.  At  in¬ 
tervals  a  current  of  air  swept  through  the 
mine,  being  forced  by  a  ventilator.  Upon  our 
return  to  the  guide's  office,  he  presented  us 
with  beautiful  specimens  of  "peacock''  coal — 
coal  brilliant  with  iridescent  lines  like  opal. 
As  we  had  been  underground  for  an  hour,  and  i 
seen  most-  that  was  interesting  (we  visited  the 
blacksmith  sbop  where  the  mules  are  shod)  we  I 
returned  to  the  ‘‘cage7’  and  were  quickly 
lifted  to  sunshine  again,  profoundly  thank  fid 
for  safety,  and  full  of  pity  for  men  who 
toil  in  a  coal  mine.  The  guide  laughed  at 
that  and  said  that  the  miners  liked  their  life  j 
and  would  exchange  it  for  no  other,  and  in  ; 
answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  longevity  of 
miners,  he  said  that  they  lived  as  long  as  any 
class  of  men,  aud  he  mentioned  one  man  who 
had  begun  work  in  a  mine  at  eight  years  of 
age  and  had  lived  to  be  more  than  eighty. 

We  found  the  youngster  jubilant  over  the 
gift  of  a  miner’s  lamp  and  a  unde  driver’s  i 
whip — aud  he  has  never  regretted  not  having  j 
seen  the  mine,  and  neither  have  1. 
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Then  the  next  day  I  bake  pies,  cook  corn,  fry 
doughnuts,  bake  cookies,  and  it  is  dinner-time 
and  no  dishes  washed,  aud  baby  bogs  to  be  ta¬ 
ken;  and  if  the  ‘‘sawyers ”  should  come  in  and 
find  the  carpets  unswept,  etc.,  they  might  tell 
that  “  A's  wife  was  uot  very. neat."  At  last, 
with  head  throbbing  and  limbs  aching  with 
weaiiuess,  the  dinner  is  over,  the  dishes  in 
their  places,  and  the  rooms  in  order.  I  take 
my  binding  into  my  arms  aud  sit  down  in  my 
rocker  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  will  bo  a 
little. while,  at  least,  before  supper-time: — a 
team  drives  up,  aud  company  is  announced.  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  my  friends,  but  (woof 
those  three  ladies  do  not  care  for  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  music  or  art:  noticing  hut  neat .  neat,  and 
1  know  that  at  one  sweeping  glance  two  of  the 
throe  whose  cry  is  “  neat,  neat ”  will  take  in 
my  dusty  lambrequins,  unpolished  stove,  and 
the  place  on  the  carpet  where  baby  spilled  her 
cup  of  milk.  They  are  not  blessed  as  I  am,  for 
no  I  laliy  tinge  ns  have  ever  unsealed  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  tenderness  in  their  breasts,  and  they 
say — heaven  help  them — that  they  “never 
want  to  be  bothered  with  young  ones!"  Well, 
a  cake  must  be  made  for  tea.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  years,  this  cake  is  a  failure — 
for,  like  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  it  rose  and 
fell;  and  while  1  am  gulping  down  a  few  tired, 
nervous,  mortified  tears,  aud  concoct  another 
mixture,  one  of  the  “neat,  neats"  comes  and 
stands  in  the  pantry  door  and  inquires  about 
the  pedlar  who  was  selling  earthen  ware;  but 
every  woman  knows  how  I  felt  then,  just 
when  my  pantry  was  so  disorderly. 

Supper  is  over  at  last,  find  mother  kindly 
washes  the  dishes.  Company  gone.  “A"  comes 
in  and  says:  “  To-night  is  the  party  for  which 
we  received  cards.”  Can’t  help  it — the  idea  of 
going  to  a  party  when  I  am  so  tired !  but  in 
the  end  we  go,  just  as  you  all  knew  we  would, 
for  we  must  go  when  we  can,  and  mother  is 
here  to-night  to  take  care  of  baby.  We  have 
a  fine  ride;  the  night  is  star  and  moon-lit;  we 
feel  happy  and  at  peace  with  each  other.  But 
the  next  day  goes  hard,  and  the  sawyers  stay 
to  dinner.  Now,  I  don't  mean  that  the  saw¬ 
yers  always  put  in  a  voice  at  such  times,  but 
sometimes,  and  if  they  do  uot,  aud  I  have  just 
got  everything  in  tolerably  neat  shape  and  am 
beginning  to  feel  quite  conceited  concerning 
my  modus  operand i  of  housework,  something 
will  set  everything  on  the  bias,  which  can  only 
be  straightened  by  time  and  labor.  This  min¬ 
ute  I  ought  to  be  paring  apples  for  mince  pies, 
instead  of  writing,  so  I  bid  my  Rural  friends 
“good-bye"  for  this  time.  Eva  Ames. 


INITIALS. 

The  decrees  of  dame  fashion  once  in  a  while, 
are  such  as  a  good  housekeeper  would  be  glad 
to  follow.  That  one  of  marking  towels,  table- 


MY  FRIEND  AND  I. 


I  never  saw  tier,  but  I  long 
So  much  her  hand  to  hold. 

To  look  within  her  eyes  so  strong, 

And  brave  with  love  untold: 

To  note  the  changing  shades  of  thought 
O’er  features— though  unknown, 

Have  many  a  pleasing  fancy  wrought 
And  strangely  dear  have  grown. 

I  know  there  is  a  chamber— where 
Not  all  way  enter  In- 
Sacred  to  hope  and  earnest  prayer. 

Echoes  of  “  Might  have  been  ” 

Are  straying  there;  but  no  complaint 
Is  uttered,  for  “Be  strong 
Oh!  weary  heart,  you  must  not  faint,” 

Has  cheered  her  way  along. 

I  cannot  make  or  change  her  way. 

But  I  always  ean  be  true. 

Can  wish  that  sorrow’s  lowering  day 
May  not  follow  her  pathway  through. 

And  some  t-lmc,  if  we  never  meet 
This  side  the  golden  shore. 

We’ll  know  when  souls  each  other  greet 
What  joys  this  friendship  bore. 

Eva  Ames. 

- »  - 

SOME  KINDS  OF  TRIALS. 


I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  ways 
of  systematizing  housework;  the  ways  and  by¬ 
law*  thereof,  which  drop  from  the  pen  of  more 
titan  one  able  writer,  aud  find  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  everybody’s  friend,  the  Rural. 
Though  not  all  the  systems  are  in  accordance 
with  my  poor  way.  still  there  is  excellence  in 
all.  and  could  either  of  them  be  followed,  the 
result  would  be  a  well-ordered  household  in¬ 
deed.  But  I,  for  one,  cannot  do  my  work  by 
rule,  aud  no  one  likes  order  or  tidiness  better 
than  I.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  do  not  keep 
“help,”1  but  my  experience  of  that  kind  has 
been  so  galling  that  I  am  determined  to  do 
alone  some  way,  even  if  my  baby’s  precious 
finger-marks  are  not  scrubbed  off  from  door 
and  window  every  day.  We  lmve  a  way  of 
getting  out  of  victuals  at  the  most  unreason¬ 
able  times,  say  washing  or  ironing  days;  then, 
when  the  last  piece  of  pie  or  cake  disappears, 
lo!  the  wood-sawyers  put  in  a  decided  appear¬ 
ance.  Though  so  tired  that,  every  move¬ 
ment  is  an  effort,  1  must  prepare  breakfast  in 
part — ami  just  here  1  wonder  if  those  “  saw¬ 
yers”  smelled  corned  l>eel  all  night  the  way 
A.  L.  J,’s  friend  Lulu  smelled  the  doughnuts. 
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linen,  etc.,  with  worked  initials  in  the  corner 
is  very  satisfactoiy  and  pretty  when  finished. 
There  is  no  neceessity  for  using  elaborate 
fancy  letters,  which  require  study  and  more 
time,  than  many  leel  able  to  spare,  for  that 
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purpose.  If  they  are  of  medium  size  aud 
plain  that  is  sufficient.  We  give  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  this  week’s  issue  and 
shall  continue  them  until  we  reach  “zed.” 


CULTIVATED  TASTE. 


It  means  nowadays  a  taste  so  refined  that 
one  can  sec  more  beauty  in  a  sunflower  than  in 
all  the  other  sweet,  old-fashioned  flowers;  eveu 
the  pinks  our  grandmothers  used  to  carry  “to 
meeting,”  along  with  sprigs  of  caraway  seed, 
to  nibble  din  ing  long  sermons,  are  entirely  ig_ 
nored.  Large  orders  for  sunflower  seeds  are 
sent  to  the  florists,  and  father  wonder’s  i!  there 
will  be  room  for  him  to  grow  “garden  stuff.” 
Mother  says  she  cannot  see  wliy  her  daughters 


are  so  delighted  with  those  coarse  sunflowers, 
for  when  she  was  a  young  lady  there  was  a 
great  aversion  to  them,  owing,  uo  doubt,  to  the 
rhyme  that — 

“  Where  sunflowers  grow 
Beaus  never  go." 

The  amateur,  intent- on  making  home  ‘-just  too 
lovely  for  anything,”  goes  wild  over  “decora¬ 
tive  art."  So,  wise-looking  owls  gazing  at  the 
moon;  shadowy  storks,  drooping  among  cat¬ 
tail  flags,  adorn  “little  brown  jugs.”  old-fash¬ 
ioned  platters,  butter  jars,  and  tiles.  In  this 
ease  ‘ ‘beauty  unadorned”  would  be  suggestive 
of  a  lack  of  culture,  and  a  person  who  has  tal¬ 
ent  for  painting  ought  uot  to  throw  it  away 
upon  rubbish.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  Mrs. 
George  Washington,  could  she  have  seen  her 
butter-ladle  in  her  drawing-room  tied  up  with 
a  blue  vibliou.  and  a  Jersey  cow  painted  upon 
one  side  of  it  aud  a  Durham  lily  on  the  other 
side.  Nothing  make*  home  so  attractive  us 
nice  works  of  art,  music  and  good  readiug- 
jnatter.  But  for  pity’s  sake  do  not  paint  old 
churns  or  butter-bowls,  for  they  will  uot  be  an 
object  of  beauty  to  those  who  appreciate  their 
usefulness.  Mary  Elwood. 


Domestic  (Bceraomij 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MLALE. 


CONCERNING  SOAP;  FOOT  BLANKETS; 
USE  FOR  OLD  RUBBER  BOOTS ; 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MARA'  W ACER- KISH Elt. 

I  am  “  notional  "  about  soap,  and  one  of  my 
veiy  explicit  directions  to  the  dish-washer  is 
“Never  use  laundry  soap  in  the  dish  washing, 
for  it  is  made  of  dead  beasts  of  any  aud  every 
description,  and  far  from  luting  fit  to  wash 
clothes  with,  even,'1  And  every  box  I  buy  of 
it,  I  make  a  weak  vow  that  it  shall  be  the  last, 
A  gentleman  was  telling  me  the  other  day 
that  “Out  West,”  where  he  had  traveled  much, 
hogs  that  die  from  cholera  are  rendered  for  soap 
grease.  Scientists  inform  us  that  many  skin 
diseases  are  produced  by  impure  soaps,  and 
that  infections  diseases  are  sometimes  gener¬ 
ated  through  them.  Upon  reflection  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  probability  of  all  this  are  easily  ap¬ 
parent.  Even  in  home-made  soap  care  should 
be  observed  to  keep  the  “grease”  clean  and 
sweet.  This  can  be  done  by  the  frequent  render¬ 
ing  of  it.  by  at  once  putting  it  in  strong  lye.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  what  is  used  to  wash 
the  hands,  particularly,  which  are  often  cut  or 
otherwise  injured,  should  be  free  from  all  nox¬ 
ious  substances.  If  there  can  be  enough  of 
home-made  soap  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
house,  it  should  Ik*  a  cause  for  thanksgiving. 
But-  if  one  has  to  buy  soap,  there  are  room  aud 
reason  for  the  exercise  of  discretion.  For  dish 
washing  and  cleaning  pots  and  pans  use  wash¬ 
ing  soda.  It  is  quite  as  cheap  and  greatly  to  be 
preferred.  For  the  toilet  choose  soap  made 
from  oil.  It  costs  more,  but,  like  every  other 
best  thing,  it  is  eheajiest  in  the  end.  Palm-oil 
soap  is  fully  as  nice  as  tliat  made  from  olive 
oil,  and  I,  for  one.  like  it  better.  Genuine  Cas¬ 
tile  soap  is  made  from  olive  oil  aud  soda,  aud  1 
have  been  assured  that  eveu  for  laundry  pur¬ 
poses  the  Castile  soap  is  as  economical  as  the 
ordinary  hard  soap  sold  for  that-  purpose.  Car¬ 
bolic  soap  is,  of  course,  excellent  for  skin  dis¬ 
eases  and  wounds  of  all  sorts;  but  much  that  is 
sold  for  good  soap  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
remember  sending  a  young  person  to  a  country 
store  with  the*  injunction  to  purchase  some  Cas¬ 
tile*  soap,  and  the  article  lie  brought  home  was 
never  used  for  any  purpose.  Of  course,  the 
store-man  would  never  have  attempted  to  palm 
off  so  spurious  an  art  icle  upou  an  intelligent 
adult.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  sunflower  in¬ 
creases,  the  oil  from  its  seeds  will  Ik*  largely 
utilized  in  soap  making.  Cotton-seed  oil.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  not  altogether  agreeable  in  soap,  but 
that  objection  will  probably  Is*  overcome,  so 
that  the  coming  man  will  delight  solely  in 
vegetable  soaps. 

WARM  FEET. 

Children  and  all  feeble  folk  whose  feet  be¬ 
come  cold  in  bed,  should  lx*  provided  with  a 
foot-blanket.  An  ordinary  woolen  blanket  will 
make  four,  if  cut  in  two  and  then  across  at  right 
angles;  hem  or  bind  the  edges  and  the  blank¬ 
ets  are  ready  for  use.  To  insure  complete 
comfort,  warm  the  blankets  at  bed-time. 
The  habit  most  children,  and  many  adults, 
have  of  drawing  up  the  limbs  in  bed  for  great¬ 
er  warmth,  is  a  bad  one,  as  when  the  body  is 
in  a  constrained  position  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  greatly  retarded.  Children  in  partic¬ 
ular  should  lx*  taught  to  lie  straight  in  bod. 
and  whan  they  sleep  in  a  very  cold  room  it  is 
but  common-  comfort  to  give  them  a  foot- 
blanket.  it  is  one  form  of  safety  to  have  warm 
foot-blankets  ready  for  such  members  of  the 
family  as  have  been  out  in  the  cold  at  night. 
Rubbing  the  feet  smartly  is  better  tliuu  warm¬ 
ing  them  at,  a  fire.  For  sick  persons,  warm 
shoes  as  hot  as  the  feet  will  bear,  and  put  t  hem 
on:  it  is  a  much  bettor  and  quicker  way  than 


using  a  bottle  of  hot  water,  or  heating  a  brick. 
To  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet,  or  hungry,  is  idi¬ 
ocy,  when  both  can  be  avoided. 

WORN-OUT  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

Rubber  boots  that  have  holes  in  the  feet, 
but  good  tops,  can  be  further  utilized  by  fitting 
the  feet  with  rubber  overshoes.  The  tops  of 
worn-out  rubber  boots  make  excellent  leggins 
for  keeping  the  stockings  dry. 

HANDKERCHIEFS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Give  them  plenty — small  squares  of  soft, 
cheap  muslin  are  quite  good  enough  for  daily 
use — aud  teaeh  them  tn  make  prayer  vac  of 
them.  A  constant  sniffing  of  the  nose  is  dis¬ 
gusting  as  well  as  injurious,  and  wiping  the 
nose  on  the  coat  sleeve  is  hideous — and  yet 
how  many  children  form  both  habits.  Good 
manners  are  far  more  desirable  tlian  good 
clothes. 


WASHING. 


Having  stepped  in  at  Mrs.  B - ’s  early  one 

Monday  afternoon.  I  was  surprised  at  seeing 
the  room  in  order  aud  she  neatly  dressed,  not¬ 
withstanding  Monday  was  her  wash-day.  I 
ventured  to  ask  **  Ho\v  do  you  get  your  wash¬ 
ing  done  so  soon?  I  am  sure  you  buve  enough 
of  it  to  do,  judging  from  the  amount  of  clothes 
your  family  wear.”  “Well,  I  will  tell  you,’ 
said  she.  as  she  went  into  another  room  and 
brought  out  her  work-basket  containing  some 
old  collars.  ”  Many  years  ago  a  friend  gave 
me  a  recipe  for  a  washing-fluid  which  I  have 
been  using  ever  since,  and  I  sliall  use  it  until  1 
find  something  better  to  take  its  place.  “What 
is  it  f’  I  exclaimed,  for  I  wa*  anxious  to  lessen 
that  every-weok  burden.  The  good  woman 
gave  me  the  recipe,  which  reads  as  follows: 
“Take  one  pound  of  washing-soda,  two  ounces 
of  borax,  one  cup  of  lime,  six  quarts  of  soft 
water.  Put  over  the  fire  and  bring  to  a  boil¬ 
ing  heat,  then  lot  it  settle,  and  bottle  it. 
For  washing  use  one  cup  to  every  five  gallons 
of  water  and  as  much  soap  as  you  would  use 
in  washing  hi  the  ordinary  way.  Soak  the 
clothes  over-night  in  cold  water.”  “Now,” 

said  Mrs.  B - ,  “  I  always  soak  the  clothes 

the  night  before.  If  you  do  not  like  to  do  this 
on  Sunday,  you  can  sort  the  clothes  on  Satur¬ 
day;  put  the  w  hite  clothes  in  the  tllb  (the  fine 
ones  on  top)  aud  all  you  will  have  to  do  on 
Sunday  evening  is  to  pour  enough  water  on  to 
wet  them.  I  remember  hearing  a  lady  say 
that  she  always  put  the  clothes  to  soak  <>n  Sat¬ 
urday  w  hen  she  did  her  washing  on  Monday. 
I  would  rather  not  soak  them  at  all  than  do 
this,  as  1  think  they  would  become  rancid. 
If  I  want  to  get  the  washing  done  early,  the 
first  tiling  1  do  in  the  morning  is  to  put  the 
clothes  through  the  wringer,  then  put  the  fine 
ones  in  the  kettle  or  boiler,  iu  cold  water,  with 
the  fluid  aud  soap,  and  start  the  tire.  Let 
them  boil  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then 
take  them  out  aud  put  in  the  coarse  clothes. 
While  these  are  boiling  rub  out  the  fine  ones 
just  once,  applying  soap  when  needed.  I 
always  rinse  my  clothes  out  twice,  and  this  is 
the  way  I  have  been  doing  my  washing  for 
many  years  and  have  not  had  cause  to  change.’ 

Emma  Sohx. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


COMPANY  TEA. 

Will  Annie  L.  Jack  give  me  a  list  of  eat¬ 
ables  required  for  tea  when  a  few  friends  in 
the  country  are  invited.  The  first  question  is 
‘always:  “What  sliall  we  have  to  eat?”  And 
if  we  have  already  sat  at  our  neighbors’  well 
filled  tables  of  pastry  cooking  (for  which  Now 
England  housekeepers  are  noted  aud  w  hich  is 
so  injurious  to  the  health)  one  feels  obliged  to 
set  an  extra  table,  that  we  may  uot  be  t  hought 
mean.  In  many  places  there  is  much  need  of 
a  reform.  It  is  not  only  the  rich  food  placed 
before  us  but  we  often  overeat  because  we 
might  offend  if  we  did  uot  try  each  kind  of 
cake.  The  labor  necessary  in  preparing  for 
company  is  often  so  great  that  the  hostess  is 
so  worn  out  and  nervous  that  she  horself  is  not 
at  ease,  neither  are  her  guests,  aud  she  feels 
relieved  when  the  time  comes  lor  them  to  go. 

M.  R.  H. 

CHOCOLATE  PUDDING. 

One  quart  Of  new  milk,  one  ounce  of  grated 
chocolate,  five  eggs,  sugar  to  sweeten  and 
vanilla  to  flavor.  Put  the  chocolate  into  the 
milk,  sweeten  and  put  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
until  the  chocolate  is  dissolved.  Take  from 
the  fire  and  lot  cool.  Flavor  and  stir  in  the 
beutOD  yelks  of  the  eggs,  put  into  a  pudding- 
dish  and  bake  slowly  until  of  flic*  consistency 
of  a  buked  custard.  Whip  the  whites  stiff,  add 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  pudding  aud  brown 
delicately.  Eat  cold.  Mrs.  Kate  Green. 

orange  cake. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  yelks  of  five  eggs  and 
whites  of  three,  one-half  clip  of  cold  water, 
two-aud-a-half  cups  of  Hour,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  t  in*  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
one  orange  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  egg  ■ 
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thoroughly  anrl  sift  the  baking  powder  with 
the  flour.  Bake  in  jelly  cake  tins.  Beat  the 
two  reserved  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  five 
large  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  (more 
or  less  according  to  si/e  of  orange)  and  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  orange.  Spread 
between  the  layers.  Sift  powdered  sugar  over 
the  top. 

SWEET  BUSK. 

One  quart  of  new  milk,  throe  tablespoonfuls 
of  yeast  and  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Mix 
at  night  and  in  the  morning  add  one  cup  of 
fresh  lard  or  half  bird  and  butter,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  a  little  salt  and  the  yelks  of  three  and 
the  whites  of  two  beaten  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly 
together,  mold  into  desired  shape  and  lot  rise 
before  baking.  The  reserved  white  should  be 
beaten  stiff,  a  little  sugar  added  to  it  and 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  rusk  just  before 
they  are  done. 

'•ROLERCHES.'' 

Take  the  flank  of  beef,  cut  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  square,  put  into  a  kettle,  add  water  so 
the  meat  will  cook  without  burning,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  when  tender— the 
meat  should  keep  its  shape  and  uot,  fall  into 
rags — take  out.  and  press  into  a  stone  pot. 
Cover  with  vinegar  and  the  liquor  from  the 
boiled  meat,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  Put  a  weight  ou  the  meat  to  keep 
it  under  the  liquor.  Keep  iu  a  cool  place. 
Warm  it  up  when  wanted  or  it  may  be  eaten 
cold.  Miss  L.  Voorhis. 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


Bidwell,  Manchester,  James  Viek.  Sharpless 

and  over  one  hundred  other 


CENTRAL  PORTION  of 


STRAWBERRIES 


nrinrn  I  If  you  love  RARE  FLOWERS, choicest 
"LOULH  !  ovlil.  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


rice;  .jelly  molding. 

The  Mount  Royal  Rice  Mills,  of  Montreal, 
are  publishing  in  the  city  papers  practical  re¬ 
cipes  for  the  varied  uses  of  this  article  of  diet. 
One  is 

APPLE  RICE. 

One-half  pound  of  rice,  oue  quart  of  milk, 
sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste;  10  apples,  two 
ounces  of  butter;  peel  the  apples,  halve  them, 
take  out  the  cores,  put  them  in  a  stew-pau  with 
a  little  sugar.  When  the  rice  is  thoroughly 
cooked  pour  over  the  apples  after  they  are 
boiled  tender.  Serve  hot.  Another  is — 

RICE  FLOUR  PUDDING  (delicate). 

Put  into  a  clean  sauce-pan  one  quart  of  milk, 
when  scalded  stir  slowly  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  flour,  two  ounces  good  white 
sugar;  beat  three  eggs  with  a  little  added 
sugar  and  a  little  butter  that  has  been  well 
beaten;  add  nutmeg,  and,  if  fancied,  a  little 
wine.  When  the  rice  and  nutmeg  are  cooled 
add  the  rest:  stir  and  pour  into  a  buttered  dish 
and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Iu  our  own  family  the  children  are  very  fond 
of  the  plain  rice,  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  quart 
of  milk.  Put  in  raw,  and  set  into  the  oven 
with  a  slow  fln*.  The  milk  soaks  in  and  makes 
every  kernel  feel  its  rich,  sweetness,  and  none 
but  a  sweet-toothed  child,  whose  taste  has  been 
vitiated,  would  usk  for  more  sugar. 

Some  one  asks  how  fruit  jellies  can  be  pre¬ 
served  from  mold.  If  the  surface  is  covered 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep  with  loaf  sugar, 
finely  pulverized,  they  will  keep  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  no  mold  penetrate.  a.  l.  j, 

LUNCH  DISHES— CIIEESK  FONDU. 

My  family  have  so  enjoyed  Mrs.  Harlaud's 
cheese  fondu  as  a  lunch  dish  that  I  give  it  for 
the  benefit  of  those  housekeejiera  who  may  uot 
have  seen  it.  One-half  pound  of  dry  and 
grated  cheese,  three  thoroughly  bra  ten  eggs, 
one-and-two-thi rds  cup  of  rich,  new  milk;  one 
cup  dry  and  flue  bread  crumbs,  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  a 
bit  of  s<xla  as  large  us  a  pra.  dissolved  in  half  a 
teaspoon  fill  of  warm  water  and  stirred  into  the 
milk.  Soak  the  bread  in  the  milk,  season,  add 
the  eggs  and  the  butter  and  lastly  the  cheese. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  baking  dish 
(one  that  can  goontlie  tabic),  strew  dry  crumbs 
over  the  top  anti  bake  in  a  well-heated  oven 
until  puffed  up  and  delicately  browned.  When 
taken  from  the  oven  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
table  at  unce,  as  it.  soon  Calls. 

KICK.  AND  CHEESE 

form  a  cheap  and  palatable  dish  anti  liked  by 
most  gentlomeu.  The  rice  should  Is*  steamed 
until  tender,  then  seasoned,  and  enough  new 
milk  added  to  make  it  quite  moist;  put  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish  in  alternate  layers,  with 
grated  cheese,  the  cheese  to  be  the  last  layer. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 

SAUSAGE  CROQUETTES. 

Sausage  meat,  two  boaton  eggs  and  cracker 
dust.  Mold  the  meat  into  little  balls,  dip  in 
the  egg  then  roll  in  the  dust  and  cook  slowly 
until  done  through  and  through.  Serve  with¬ 
out  the  gravy.  MARY  B. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM 


WARRANTED  FRESH,  PURE  AND  SURE  TO  GROW 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

;  W~  Seeds  Tor  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN  at  25  per  cent 
discount. 

If  you  or  the  Children  want  Seeds,  please  send  for 
my  catalogue  for  1883,  with  directions  for  cultivation. 
Fuse  to  all.  Address 

JOSEPH  Il  lH IMS. 

Moreton  Karin,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue 
and  Prices  of 


Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


IU  A  I  LEI)  FREE. 

OUT  ILLUSTRATED  SPRING 
CATALOGUE  of 

Seeds,  Plants  and 
Florists’  Supplies. 

(Extra  inducements  to 
market  gardeners.)  Address 

MICHIGAN  >EEI>  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 


Seed  Crowers, 

PHILADELPHIA 


PRIZE  MEDAL 


For  fifty-five  years  we  have  been  growers  of  Garden 
Seeds,  and  the  name  of  BC1ST  has  become  a 
tee  uf  reliability.  Our  Seeds  stand  unrivalled  for  their 
purity.Bu; trior  growth  and  quality.  Taetih  further  in- 


*  urease  tbe;r  peiouhmtyaiid  to  place  the  min.  the  handset 
every  owner  c'f  a  t-mrdeii  iu  localities  where  IlaistN  Seeks  are  not 
Isold  wo  will  send  by  mail,  D|||CT’Q  DRi7C*rni  I  CP. 


Irosmaidfra  receipted  S 1  (  BUIST’S  PRIZE-COLLEC 
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'i  dl . '  Vat  tt,  B  •■Pm  Z»Fr  Out  eh  nod  ibnsm.B»vi  CiMhw.  (finest  and  largest  bending 
lll.l ^^■^^va.rictics  in  tbe  world),  Airly  Jersey  VCaketieid  and  WiinOiy.cadt  Cabtarfe, 
finest  earlysortsl.-Veir  Go row.  City  on  and  Cuban  Queen  IF ulrr  Melon, Buiif t  Ho- 
Enrh/  Red  Ti<m>ip  aedj fyyptinn  Beet .  Mack  Seeje-l  Simplon  a>  l  Kxrhy  Cio'bitoe 
Bead  Lettuce,  Perfection  U7i i >  Spine  Ciietimber,  Item  Bed  Tnp  (Butte  T  enip,  But  "3  _V.-ir  Jfumtuc  A  8ale(fy 
and  Dutarf  OfmC  Kwnoll  IF', ,  •  -  Solid  Celery,  Danvers  BaJf-lana  Carrot,  a  mi  Fr'r-t  Curled  SpioitaL 
Wc  (pmrnnlrr  iliwcassnrtmenls  will  reach  you,  uml  ilmt  their  qunlitv  (rill  nlcasr  von. 
Cl  (1UIFD  errne  choke  collection  of  IO  beautlfinsumnier-hloomine  varieties,  mailed  on  receipt 
rLUlwCn  dLCUdl  of  30c.  Stumps taken a s ,-.irh_  Bnfit'sGiBDEX  JlixrAL, u  valuable  w  rk  of  1AI 
pages,  on  the  col:i  var.on  orvciretablcs  aua  flowers.  withprioes  by  the  ounce,  pound  or  bushel,  mail-i  freeto 
allpurchasers.  Wbnksalepris^nuiil.  DHRP  DT  R|  1 I  QT  ID'  SEED  GROWER, 
ed  dealers  on  am  OlCiition.  *  I  I  MM  “  ™  .....  - 


Will  be  mailed  frkk  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it  Itcontains 
about  175|>agtw.  Shi  illustrations  puree,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
law  varsetsea  of  \Yovlahie  and  flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trey,  etc,  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


WHITE  STAR  POTATO.— Admitted  to  be 

*  '  the  best  variety  grown.  $1  per  bbl.  and  a 
present  of  2  lbs.  of  the  new  potato.  ••Wall's  Orange." 
1  paid  81  peril),  last  season  for  It  from  Tilllnghast. 
RUSSIAN  WHITE  OATS,  $1  tier  bushel  with  bag.  True 
to  mime.  SOUTHPORT  RED  A  ND  YELLOW  GLOBE 
ONION  SEED.  This  variety  originated  here,  and  U 
admitted  to  be  the  best.  I  grow  large  quantities  and 
sow  tilt*  same  that  I  offer.  $1.15  per  pound,  post  paid. 
Postage  stamps  taken.  .loSIAH  HAWKINS.  South- 
port,  Conn. 


ed ‘dealers  on  application.  <  Address, 


Philadelphia.  Pa, 


THORBURN  &  TITUS 


158  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

-Seeds  tor  {warden  and  Farm 

tar-  CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


C.  B  ROGERS 

No.  l.’i.’I  .Murker  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Dealer  iu  all  choice  and  new  varieties  of 
FIELD.  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

All  tbe  approved  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed 
com,  Seed  Oats  and  Barley,  etc. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue. 


KJIAI.I,  FRUIT  PLANTS,  i 
TKKK.V  Headquarter*  for 

the  unrivalled  New  Currant 


VINES 


Low  Prices.  Mailing 

WATER  FOWLS'. 


Free  Catalogues. 


1  Xo  i  l  /Wl  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 
I  The  « iregg  aud  Improved  Doolittle, 

two  of  The  lwst  Blai-k  Cap  varieties  known  to  the 
trade.  For  terms  address  A.  W,  VOOLESON, 

Columbiana.  Ohio. 


OurGreatT rial  Offer.  TheBestYet! 


OurGreatT  rial  Offer.  TheBestYet! 

Carden 


BK.NSO.N,  M  VI  I.KA  i«/s  SEKUh  HAVE  AO  Sl  EEKlOU  i\  AMKUH  A,  W-  .1  ud 

lw  |ffov>'  tt  tais  .  ux  to  tlmu>nud«  uf  nevr  CDMuuii’M  ♦  ticnee  oftef  our  SPEL’lAETI ES  for  I 

12  TRULY  MAMMOTH  AND  BEST  VEGETABLES  \Vftti-rm,l«n.  Ge 

hi  ‘  iM)  11)^.'  <  Blelehtlehl  Ulaitt  CulibiLgi*.  •  /  </ 

lilttJJl  RotN’H  OmIok,  V  .*lt  lb.-,  (  Pri'vur.i,r  l'um»t,i.  lifr.in  :ic. 

I’.rl.cll.m  lt.-.l, -I-  loirls-i.  Bnyvlew  Mu-k-lbhin,  r  .-I, isi  *20  lb*. 
V_  Lurtry  lours  I *u id  11L.I11.  Monstrous  Pepper,  Mammoth  Si,uush.  j[.'  f  - •  vor  yr.u-u 

s-o!Sh.  Y  Iird-Lenc  tienb.  ■  '  I* n>  New  stoneheml  1,1  lure,  ..  <-j,  re  \  tvperwr. 

Gill  lit  btuttKiirt  Kaallsli,  Imre  n-lK  •>  7  wtuLi.  Cmilne,  at  o«lr  regular  prtees 

\%$l.30  FOR  15  3-CENT  STAMPS. 

M  ||S  collcdlotlh  (Hi  p.vXi’tA)  ^1.  U  Jt»  t  I  :  ’{  $"t  >  i'bihif  :bc  i  htxO  Vt 

Kf  QniVrA  AP  Aff  CIA  Wo  *Jk»  titai.  IO  iift-kets 

JD  Ku  ^  rnliiLu  U™  (XtU-nCxF-M  r  J)l  V  ■  C)»t*k*i,»«t  ElowerVcd* 

W,.  fUg  worilt  ^k|,  l>r  Ktj;M  H  ««v*t  (  Mfutnii*.  ta  lt>>  rhftii  kuven  yc*n  wv  l^vi'  but!»  Hp  ot 

Uttf  Eurncwi  S pi’ll  liuwim  wwpw  u  tn*:  IT,  S,;  bf-xv’c  or  -■  r.tv-f  T  good*  J*"  *  ^ 

WMftr  (>  ”  Mur  \rw  4*jf  ji.iyim  will  mrpriitti  you,  1.500  v*rietle*s  oil  wnrruntciU  ■  "  I'Mw* 

trnii  t.%*.  It  i«  sculi'l  KRKK  T4>  VI. 1„  CZj* •  "{  1  tt<r  vbtn  yuu  hnrr  a  oluis'ivy,  Ki 


ls  GRKAT  VAR1KTY  for  THE 

andGARDJElN 

ttr  Solid  for  cauilogue.  Addreaa 

U.  H,  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  0  Bcz  376,  N.  Y.  City 

(Established  18-13.) 


Potatoes  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Si  n  1  for  Circular  and  Price  List  of  the  ’’  .Iordan’s 
Prolific"  Potatoes,  mid  "Big  Bob,"  "  Nigh’s  Superb," 
and  "Wilson's  Albany" Strawberry  Plant*,  to 

J.  k.  k ruschkE,  Sidney, Ohio. 


U  A  UC  CM  The  Seat  Remark. 
M  Hit  oCLL  ihle  lU-plwrr,  ,wr 

t'lsslnreil-  Send  (or  full  account 
and  atcvuuful  chromo  ofie-  Tbe 
fir.nt  *look  ia  the  t  .  S.  <vt 


O®’  IF  YOU  LOVE 


Wanted— An -Ammcau  girl  to  do  general 
housework  (not  washing)  in  a  family  of  five, 
17  miles  from  the  city  in  n  lonely  but  pleasant 
country  homo.  Must  be  kind  to  children, 
willing  and  truthful.  Wages  *1 '2  per  month. 
Address  Mrs.  Emily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  New  Jersey, 


For  Homo  Gardens.  Our  1l 
Li  sTHvrxni;  ou>f-.n  Manual  is 
A  beautiful  hook  v»r*M  o-i)  toall. 
Send  for  it  mid  examine  our 
price’s  and  '^t.  MAR¬ 

KET  GARDENERS  write 
at  onee  for  our  wholesale 
price-list.  Suit  FREE, 
w*  J.  It.  ROO  l  *  CO., 
HOCKt  Olt  1>,  ILL. 


L~. ~ ' V'  . ji  ~l!;i  eil  vsIuAbte  viritnes, 

■  Tree*.  l,„>  o:  I  *  Small  Fruits 

. rv  -.behest,  r.tslegi .  brilliuj- 

heneot  J-.-so- iprioui.  u,r  pric*», 
tree-  t  he  ui  'S  fs-kn.ltiil  »nd  usehd  Frntt  e*i»ln^uc  uv»r 
yuhlGhol  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver.  N.  J.. 
\lr.d*ees  Of  v'tttAievt  Kaiphrrrg  A  ttnoeHetler  ytr jetorTy. 


It  Y  It  E  FLOU  Bits,  send  JOc.  forjine ket  of  Itihid- 
eus  t’oeei ileus  s,  ed,  iiur»tK*ciiilty  for  i -ST.  One  of  the 
choicest  new  plants  grown.  Blooms  first  mnmner  from 
Seel.  12  packets  Sped  $1.  Plants  $  l  each.  P1NGRFF.  A 
KINGSLEY,  Seedsmen,  Box  H3,  New  Ilaveu,  Conn. 


SMALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

SHRUBS,  SEEDS  &  FlOWEB  PLANTS 

My  eatalogue  ul\c-  lull  itisl i  iiel ion s  for enltuiv 
deserihes  the  ue*\V  vnrit'tlcs,  offers  Plants  at  re  oou 
»>'),.  jr.rio.  . ii  n  n  VII  A  I  CO  ’•<»'  111*  I'll! 

n;i:r,,  u  i  u.o.WALtl)  \t  w  vouu. 


A-flPnA('ur  Largo  KtKin.V  ii  l  I  OF 

%■  I  1 1  deseilhlug  I.,'.'.  h\ti,i6lr  Seals 

\rrll\L  Jluilnl  Fii‘r  to  ill.  \V u 

IJ  !  — 

w  w  w»;K»v*4»'r  c-mh.  oats 

and  Wheal,  and  il, .-  Dm  I'nWriii**  Vegidabl*', 
Fl'iwer,  Grass  and  TreeNEEH,  Kvervthlng  js  tested. 

adJtvo  FOI.K  A  KUt),,  hMnliamik  FKLL  V,  IOWA, 


IlorKford’a  Acid  K'ltoapHale 

promotes  sleep  when  the  nervous  system  is 
overworked  or  worried  by  care  and  anxiety. 
Ado 


EGYPTIAN'  C011N.  A  great  curiosity.  Comte  ties  the 
prouertVAi-ifeom,  buckwheat  mol  wheat.  Seed  25c,  per 

packet.  KY  VfI  A  <  t>.  Box  1  4  l.  New  Uaveu.CutiiL 


a  week  in  yon/  own  town.  Terms  and  outfit 
tree.  Addles*  s)  U  *i>>-r  A  Co.,  IVutUiul,  Ma 


uo 


MARCH  3 


Wnns  of  i\)t  XU«h. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday  Feb.,  34,  1*83. 

The  Ohio  River  is  slowly  falling,  nud  a 
change  to  colder  weather  has  generally  arrested 
the  thaw  throughout  the  W est.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  already  enough  water  In  the  river  chan¬ 
nels  to  make  it  certain  that  there  will  he  dis¬ 
astrous  floods  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  the 
regions  near  them  have  had  such  a  "spring- 
break-up”  as  to  fill  every  little  wnter-eoui-sc  to 
overflowing,  and  the  Mississippi  cannot  safely 
carry  off  the  accumulation.  Already  the  water 
neara  the  tops  of  the  artificial  banks.and  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Service  says  that  for  300  miles  below  Cairo, 
at  least,  the  overflow  will  in?  greater  than  that 
of  last  year  and  the  worst  ever  known.  Warn 
ings  have  been  sent  eveiy  where,  hut  people  on 
the  great  river  bottom  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
move  until  the  water  is  actually  upon  them, 
and  there  is  pretty  certain  to  be  the  suffering 
and  loss  of  property  usual  in  floods  there. 
North  and  west  of  Iowa  there  are  gr  eat  quan¬ 
tities  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  of  course  a 
sudden  thaw  would  now  cause  destruction 
without  end,  hut  the  season  is  yet  early  for 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  c  hances  arc  that 
the  worst  will  be  over  when  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  has  carried  away  the  water  already 

accumulated  above  Cairo . Croat  prison 

abuses  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 

Art  zona .  ...  Eighty  thousand  packages 

of  tea  were  refused  a  landing  in  England 
under  the  Adulteration  Act  during  1881  and 
1883,  and  it  is  said  much  of  it  found  its  way 
into  the  "gift”  tea  stores  of  the  United  States. 

. Father  St.  Cyr,  an  octogenarian  J  esuit 

priest,  who  first  introduced  religiou  to  Chicago, 
when  it  was  an  Indian  settlement  ,  died  last 
Wednesday  at  a  retreat  in  South  St.  Louis. 

. The  late  Marshall  Jewell’s  estate  is 

valued  at  $500,000 . The  Maine  Senate 

passed  the  constitution  prohibitory  amendment, 
31  to  2. . , .  ..Senator  Edmunds  wants  lobbyists 
excluded  from  the  Senate  floor  and  cloak 
rooms.  They  now  get  admission  though  the 
fiction  of  appointment  as  private  secretaries  of 
the  Senators,  devised  for  the  benefit  of  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  and  are  not  only  an  annoyance 
to  individuals,  but  sometimes  make  so  much 
noise  that  business  has  to  be  suspended.  In 
executive  session  Edmunds  called  attention  to 
the  abuse  and  the  impropriety  involved,  and 
urged  that  the  rules  be  so  amended  that  no  one 
would  be  admitted  as  private  secretary  unless 
certified  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  in  good  faith  and  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  it  is  said  that  the  idea  is  likely  to  Ijc 

adopted . The  California  Assembly  has 

passed  what  the  monopolists  call  an  anti¬ 
railroad  bill.  It  provides  that  the  railroad 
companies  shall  carry  freight  and  passengers 
without  discrimina  ting  iu  favor  of  one  person 
and  against  others,  and  shall  adopt  the  rates  of 
freight  and  fare  fixed  by  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioners.  If  these  and  other  less  important 
provisions  are  violated,  the  offending  road 
must  forfeit  its  charter.  The  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioners,  with  whom  is  to  rest  so  much 
power,  seem  disposed  to  form  a  schedule  of 
equitable  rates . The  Nebraska  Legisla¬ 

ture  has  voted  for  a  new  capitol  to  cost,  not 
more  than  $450,000,  and  made  general  appro¬ 
priations  pretty  recklessly,  although  the  State 
debt  is  already  $500,000,  while  $900, 000  is  the 

limit  fixed  by  the  Constitution . There 

were  380  jiersons  killed  by  railroad  accidents 
in  this  count  ry  in  1883,  against  414  in  1881,  and 
315  in  1880.  The  number  of  injured  in  1882 
was  1,588,  against.,  respectively,  1,597  and  1.153. 

. The  astonishing  report  comes  from 

Tennessee  that  Treasurer  Polk’s  friends  will 

pay  the  State  the  missing  $860,000 . It  is 

reported  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  coming 
over  here  for  a  long  visit.  He  will  reach  Can¬ 
ada  the  first  week  in  March  and  stay  until 
after  the  Science  Association’s  meeting  at 
Montreal  in  1884,  making  a  journey,  mean¬ 
time,  through  the  United  States  and  the  far 

Northwest. . Iu  the  Star  Route  trials 

Rerde.ll,  Ex-Senator  Dorsey’s  former  clerk, 
has  turned  "  State’s  evidence,”  and  appeal's  to 
have  proved  the  guilt  of  the  indicted  Star- 
routci-s  so  conclusively  that  an  acquittal  seems 

an  impossibility . Susan  B.  Anthony 

was  tendered  a  cordial  "reception”  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  .Monday  on  the  eve  of  her  depar¬ 
ture  for  Europe  to  take  a  rest — the  first  in 

over  80  years  of  labor . The  conclusion 

of  the  court  of  inquiry  concerning  the  Jean¬ 
nette  Arctic  expedition  is  that  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  blame  anybody  for  anything  done 

or  undone . 

- - - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  24, 1880. 

The  settlement  between  Russia  and  the  Vat¬ 
ican  is  complete.  Bishop  Popil  gets  the  see  of 
Warsaw . The  German  government  de¬ 

clares  the  last  letter  of  the  Pope  offers  uo 
••round  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  be- 

O 


tween  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy . Mad¬ 

agascar  is  preparing  to  go  to  war  with  France 
which  has  seized  upon  the  northern  part  of  the 
island . King  Kalakaua,  of  the  Sand¬ 

wich  Islands,  was  crowned  on  Feb.  13  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  7,000  spectators . Italy  is  to  re¬ 
sume  specie  payments  on  April  16 . The 

decree  of  the  Prussian  Government  ordering 
all  youths  who  were  born  Danish  subjects,  and 
are  now  inhabiting  Schleswig,  either  to  enter 
the  Prussian  army  or  to  Lave  their  homes, 
causes  intense  indignation  iu  Copenhagen.  The 
Danish  Government  will  send  to  Berlin  a  protest 

against,  this  fresh  breach  of  treaties . The 

Emperor  William  wishes  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William  to  attend  the  coronation  of 

the  Czar . The  Porte  instructed  the 

Governor  of  Tripoli  to  personally  apologize  to 
the  Italian  consul  for  the  insult  offered  the 
latter  by  a  fanatical  Tripolitan . Ger¬ 

many  returns  thanks,  officially  through  the 
Reichstag,  for  American  munificence  to  Gor¬ 
man  sufferers  by  the  late  floods . In 

France,  after  a  period  of  fear  and  turmoil, 

‘ 1  things  are  settling  down.  ”  President  Grevy , 
has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry 
which  had  lasted  less  than  a  month,  and 
intrusted  M.  Ferry  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  Cabinet.  The  result  is  as  follows:  M. 
Ferry,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction;  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  Foreign 
Affairs;  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  Interior:  INI. 
Martin-Ferrille,  Justice;  Charles  Brnu,  Ma¬ 
rine;  M.  Meline,  Agriculture;  M.  Herisson. 
Commerce;  M.  Cochery,  Posts  and  Telegraphs; 
M.  Rayual,  Public  Works;  M.  Tirard,  Finance.; 
Gen.  Tkfbaudm,  War.  This  is  the  21st  Cabinet, 
or  Ministry,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  1870.  It’s  hardly  worth  while  to  give 
the  names  of  the  Ministers,  they  must  he  for¬ 
gotten  so  soon  even  in  France . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Short  statements  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  news 
of  general,  or  extensive  Importance  or  Interest,  are 
solicited  from  everywhere  for  this  Department. 

Saturday,  Feb.  24,  1883. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  died  at 
noon  yesterday.  February  33,  at  the  house  of 
his  brother-in-law  in  this  city.  He  came  here 
last  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Ex-Governor 
Morgan,  and  was  taken  violently  ill  on  the 
train.  The  immediate  cause  of  bis  death  was 
peritonitis,  which  supervened  on  the  passage 
of  stone.  Ilis  wife  assiduously  attended  him 
in  his  last  hours.  Dr.  Chadbourne  was  bora  in 
North  Berwick,  Me.,  in  18:13.  He  worked  on 
a  farm  and  iu  a  carpenter’s  shop,  studied  med¬ 
icine,  and  in  1848  graduated  at  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  where,  after  studying  theology  and  teach¬ 
ing  in  several  schools,  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  1853.  In  I8,>s 
he  took  a  similar  chair  in  Bowdoiu  College, 
and  for  seven  years  held  both,  besides  teaching 
in  Berkshire  Medical  College  and  lecturing  in 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  In  18.56  lie  \  i sited 
Europe-  and  Iceland,  and  Greenland  in  18ii‘.i. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  and  while  in  that  body  he  was  made 
the  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Agricultural  College.  He  was  next  chosen 
President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
five  years  later  President  of  Williams  College, 
This  office  he  held  nine  years.  Last  year  he 
was  again  elected  President  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws,  and  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  part 
owner  of  two  cotton  mills  at  Willlamstown, 
and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  the  Copenhagen  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Northern  Antiquities . 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  hops  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  considerable  attention  has  lately 
1  >cen  paid  to  hop  culture  iu  Australia,  and  it  is 
likely  that  instead  of  Australia  and  NewZealaud 
buying  California  and  Oregon  lioj  is  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  both  those  may  soon  be  rivals  iu  the  hop 

markets  of  the  Old  World . Tin*  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  of  South  Australia  ap¬ 
proves  the  action  of  the  Government  iu  decid¬ 
ing  to  hold  an  International  Exhibition  in  1886 

. Mr.  Kenner,  the  ex-CoBQmissiouer  on 

the  Tariff  from  Louisiana,  writes  to  a  Buffalo 
glucose  manufacturer  that  Louisiana  molasses 
is  just  the  thing  to  be  adulterated  with  glucose: 
the  Buffalo  glucose  manufactory,  however 
has  just  suspended  work,  as  did  that  at  Detroit 

a  6hort  time  back . . . 

The  Comptroller  of  Texas  on  February  1 1 
deposited  $300,000  as  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  the  puplie  domain . The  January  offic¬ 

ial  returns  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  indicate  that  all  kinds  of  cattle  are  in 
fine  condition  in  tin-  State.  Most  correspond¬ 
ents  express  the  fear  that  wheat  has  been  in¬ 
jured  more  or  hiss  by  the  freezing  and  thawing 
or  has  been  smothered  by  snow.  From  August 
to  January  7*758,000  bushel  were  marketed — 
....  Governor  Gliek,  of  Kansas,  has  appointed 
the  following  regents  of  the  State  Ag.  College, 
and  they  have  been  promptly  confirmed  by  the 
Senate:  J.  T.  Ellicott,  Manhattan;  H.  C.  Kel- 
lennan,  Burlington;  F.  D.  Coburn,  Wyan¬ 
dotte;  Rev.  P.  Krolrn,  Atchison;  C.  E.  Gifford, 


Clay  Center ;  C.  A .  Inland,  El  Dorado . At 

Malaga,  Spuin,  20  persons  have  been  attacked 
with  trichinosis  from  eating  American  hams, 

and  several  have  died . Frank  Moulton, 

as  head  of  the  American  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion.  advocates  the  holding  of  the  grandest  sort 
of  a  fair  in  this  city  next  Fall . Every¬ 

thing  points  to  another  period  in  England  of 
live-stock  contagion.  Both  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are  appearing 

in  unexpected  places . 

A  chemist  in  Germany  has  introduced  a  new 
system  of  preserving  butter  by  covering  it 
with  a  layer  au  inch  in  thickness  of  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphite  of  lime,  which  he  also  used 

to  preserve  cider . The  ranch  of  the 

Pawnee  Valley  Stock-Breeders’  Association 
is  now  considered  the  finest  in  Kansas.  They 
own  2,700  acres,  of  winch  1,100  are  fenced,  and 
have  five  miles  frontage  on  the  Pawnee  and 
two  miles  on  the  Fort  Lamed  Military  Reser¬ 
vation . A  Washington  Territory  official 

says  that  there  are  four  pursuits  which  a  man 
can  follow  in  the  Northwest  with  more  show 
of  success  than  elsewhere  viz. .  wheat  raising, 
mining,  lumbering  and  fishing.  The  wheat 
belt  extending  from  Boise,  Idaho,  to  Walla- 
Walla,  W.  T.,  contains  50,000.000  acres  of  land. 

. Exports  of  provisions,  tallow  and  dairy 

products  during  January  were  $10,649,000;  the 
preceding  January,  $13, 2000, (MX).  The  exports 
of  dairy  products  during  the  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  with  January  were  $  1U,  713,000 ;  same  period 

the  preceding  year,  $16.884,000 . At  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  Dutch-Friesian  Asso 
ciation  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  last.  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President:  F.  W.  Patterson, 
M.  D.  Locheara,  Md.  Vice-President;  Hon. 
Wayne  MaeVeah,  Philadelphia;  G.  M.  Ern- 
rick,  M.  D.,  Chicago;  Hon.  W.  L.  Webber, 
East  Saginaw,  Mich ;  L.  C.  Payne,  Garretts- 
ville,  O;  C.  L.  G.  Blessing,  Slingexiands,  N.  Y. 
J.  L,  Stone,  Waverly,  Pa.  Treasurer;  J.  B. 
Tuckerman,  Cnssvilie,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Com.  for 
Three  years:  C.  R.  Payne,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  Solomon  Hoxie,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
. The  N.  Y.  Farmers’  Club  had  its  third  an¬ 
nual  dinner  at  Delmouico’s  last  week.  Among 
the  guests  were  Gen.  Grant,  Commissioner  Lor- 
ing,  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  Univers- 
ity,  and  Edward  Brownett,  of  Massachusetts. 
Prof.  Chandler  read  a  paper  on  "Butter,”  and 
Gen.  Grant  made  a  short  speech ....  .  -  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  New  York  Tuesday  with 
22  members  and  43  proxies.  Among  the 
States  represented  were  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  annual 
reports  showed  the  Association’s  a  flail's  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  These  officers  were 
chosen:  President,  J.  D.  W.  French;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Peter  Coutts,  J.  F.  Converse.  John 
L.  Gibbs,  Alonzo  Libby,  of  Saccatappa.  Me., 
and  H.  W.  Blodgett:  Secretary,  C.  IV.  Wins¬ 
low,  of  Brandon,  Vt . * 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that 
public  lands  that  have  been  settled  upon  in 
good  faith  should  not  lx:  included  within  the 
limits  of  tracts  withdrawn  by  Executive  order 
for  Indian  reservation  purposes,  even  though 
formal  entry  has  never  been  made  prior  to 

the  withdrawal . Committees  of  the  Erie, 

Midland,  and  Sussex  Producers’  Association 
met  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  yesterday  and 
named  31. <  cents  as  the  fanners’  price  for 

milk  for  March . 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society 
at  its  third  day’s  session  at  New  Orleans  yester¬ 
day  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
proposition  to  nationalize  the  society,  and  they 
submitted  u  favorable  report.  The  conven¬ 
tion  adopted  a  report,  commending  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  following  officers;  Parker  Earle,  of 
Illinois,  President:  D,  S.  Grimes,  of  Colorado; 
Samuel  Hafer.  of  Georgia;  Dr.  Charles  Mohr, 
of  Alabama;  J.  E.  Porter  of  Tennessee;  Emory 
.Albertson,  of  Indiana,  and  T.  H  Nolan,  of 
Kansas,  Vice-Presidents;  IV.  H.  Ragan,  of 
Indiana,  Secretary,  J.  C.  Evans,  of  Missoui'i, 
Treasurer.  Provision  was  made  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  statistical  facts  of  the  production  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  holding  of 
biennial  expositions.  The  first  is  to  be  held 
at  Louisville  next  August —  — The  German 
Bundesrath  has  unanimously  passed  the  de¬ 
cree  forbidding  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  hogs,  pork,  ham  and  sausages . 


We  sincerely  believe  that  every  case  of  pul¬ 
monary  disease,  not  already  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  aid,  may,  if  promptly  treated,  be 
relieved  and  cured  by  the  faithful  use  of 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. — Adv. 

♦  ♦  •  — 

For  foul  stomach,  constipation  and  fetid 
breath,  Ayer’s  Pills  are  a  radical  and  entire 
cui'e. — Adv, 


jgp-  No  woman  really  practices  economy 
unless  she  uses  the  Diamond  Dyes.  Many 
dollars  can  be  saved  eveiy  year.  Ask  the 
druggist. — Adv. 

- - - 

*  The  celebrated  Vegetable  Compound, 
which,  within  a  few  years,  has  made  the  name 


of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  known  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  relieves  suffering 
by  the  safe  and  sure  method  of  equalizing  the 
vital  forces  and  thus  regulating  the  organic 
functions.  It  is  only  by  such  n  method  that 
disease  is  ever  arrested  and  removed, — Adv 


Don’t  Die  in  the  house.  “  Rough  on  Rats. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  bedbugs,  flies.  15c. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago.— As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  "regular”  wheat  is  }'gc.  lower;  No.  3  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  ditto:  No  2  rad  Winter  lc. 
higher.  Cora  Lx.  lower.  Oats  ^c.  higher. 
Butter  steady.  Hogs  20c.  to  25c.  higher. 
Cattle,  a  trifle  higher.  Sheep  steady. 


WHEAT — Regular,  $1.0644  February;  81.0644  March  ; 
$ 1.084a  April:  May;  S®<S93%c.  all  the  year: 

No.  '2  CMcugq  Spring,  $1.0654;  No.  3  do.,  OSWc;  No.  2 
red  Winter,  81.1144.  CORN  steady  at  569i6ft5!C.  cash; 
5i»{e,  February;  #•.  March;  tiliic.  May:  w)Kc.  June. 
Oats  firm  at  liligc.  cosh;  SBti'c.  February;  39%@39>{c. 
March;  SOKe-  April;  UKe.  May;  4l9£c.  JuncsWic.  all 
the  year.  RYE  quiet  at  660.  HARLEY  dull  at  83@84c.. 
pLAXSEicti  quiet  nt  91.20  on  track;  good  crushing  on 
track,  $1.26;  rejected.  91.20;  choice  Russian.  91.11. 
Butter  quiet;  creamery,  fair  to  fancy.  ajQ^lo:  dairies, 
good  to  Choice,  20@30e;  packing  stock,  12 a  13c.  linos, 
irregular  at  27(4  20  c.  Pork  ilrm  at  $18.13f*1S.20  cash: 
9K.F»:iIi.42  all  the  year:  $18.20  February;  9l*.7<i(s!ilS.2244 
March;  SI8.42M.  April:  glv.utMdS.r.ii,  May;  91s. ;5  June; 
BINS')  July.  Hoos.— quality  fair  mid  good, steady  and 
linn;  mixed  packing,  S'c'.’XOi.riO;  heavy,  86,8®!97.50; 
light., 9(i.2U- fi.Si:  skips.  AI.WOl.  Cattle— Market  fairly 
active,  linn  and  unchanged:  exports,  93.30®*). 25;  good 
to  choice  shipping,  $ri.iik>*.‘i.<U:  common  to  fair,  $1.10 
(■(  1.20;  mixed  butchers’  and  canning  In  good  demand 
and  firm;  common  to  ralr.$2.:xk*  CA.  medium  to  good, 
$3. 73674.  till;  stockcrs  and  feeders  in  fair  demand  and 
tlrnn  common  to  fair,  93.20fti3.Ts;  medium  to  good,  $4.40 
(•44.75.  Sheep— Market  steady  for  good  quality  only; 
common  to  fair,  *3(.t/.I;  median]  to  good,  91.50@5.25; 
choice  to  extru,  $S.oO®8.27. 


St.  Louis. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  %c  lower  for 
rash  and  Feb. ;  lUty  lower  for  March ; 
lower  for  April ;  l%c  lower  for  May.  Cora 
t%c  lower.  Oats  %e  higher.  Rye  lc  lower. 
Butter,  dairy,  a  shade  lower;  creamery  lc.  to 


8c  higher. 


Wheat— No.  2  Red  Winter,  SI. 11  cash;  91.I3HS  Feb¬ 
ruary;  91. t2>«;l.l?*H  Moreh;  81.144*  April;  81.149$  May; 
81  ]:»(,  July.  Cons.  Mbio  cash;  SSsc  February;  5BJio 
March;  April,  56Mc;WJ<c  May.  Oath  (lull  at  39We cash; 
38440  February;  39c  March;  S3e  ull  the  your;  lino  May. 
Uye  dull  at  63c.  Barley  steady;  sample  lot.-:,  WGWtfc; 
Nebraska,  70@>79e.  Bvttkr  steady;  dairy,  24<gtoe; 
creamery,  35®41c.  Eaos  weak  at  77c.  Cattle— Ex¬ 
ports,  •ft.tytfi:  heavy  shipping.  $V2V<  7.75:  light  do., 
Rl.i  V-tVi);  butchers’  steers,  846' 1.81;  good  to  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  83.7.7m.  1.3d;  common,  S'lwASO;  bulls, 
$3644.25;  stockers  and  feeders,  8S..TO." sl.tltt.  Sheep— 
common  to  medium,  $864 I:  fair  to  good,  $J.25@5; 
choice  to  fancy,  $5.2.Vii:  Texans,  83@4.50. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  February  24,  1883. 

Brass  as  d  Peas.— The  movement  has  been  slow  and 
uueertaln  and  buyers  generally  uppeur  to  be  in  a  pas¬ 
sive  mood.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  tame. 

Beans,  marrow,  1882,  prime,  JS.ICKfleblOi  do.  medi¬ 
um,  I8K2,  choice,  92. UK", 2.1,7;  do.  pea.  choice,  small, 
82,50;  do.  marrow,  83.40;  do.  white  ktdney,  lvAcholce, 
93.50f.i3.fl5-  Uo.  red  kidney,  1*82,  choice.  $8.7Ut'ii3.75;  do. 
turtle  soup,  $2.006t3.0U;  do.  foreign,  mediums,  §2.00 
(Sj2.l0;pens,  green,  1882.  prime,  81.30i".  1.35;  do.  Southern, 
b.  0.,  V  2-bushcl  ling,  77*1.3.00 

BRKAPSTtlVT*  AXI>  VitO  VISIONS. 

Flour  and  Meal.—' Very  moderate  export  and  light 
Jobbing  trade  demand:  business  for  export  mainly  in 
low  grades. 

Prices  of  Flour  nml  Meal.  Flock  -  No.  2.  8-75(33.70, 
latter  extreme-:  superfine.  8* TV..  1.00,  latter  extreme: 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $1.0,'*.  MO;  good  to  fancy 
do,.  81. 50* 7.00;  common  to  good  exlra  Western,  81.05 
9I.UJ,  good  to  choice,  81. 10e<i»s.  common  to  good  extra 
round  hoop  OhlO.$UCx3.4,T7i;  good  to  choice,  do.  ,4.80(3 
87.25;  common  extra  Minn. .SI  u5t.7rl.fiU;  elrur,$3..M)®lj.25; 
rye  mixture.  $7  iV  i'e  bakersVx  1  ra,  95.41  Kcili  SO;  straight, 
85.75ql7.fHh  patent,  $6. 7.V«;H.fKi;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair 
exlra.  8LI  af.r4.75;  good  to  very  choice,  81.81*67,50;  pat. 
Winter  wheat  extra.  8'>.25(i  7.T5;  city  mills  extra,  for 
West  Indies,  85.50to7.75;  South  America.  *5,90c3S.t«>: 
Southern  Flour—  common  to  good  exlru,  8 1. 75e.?j 5.40: 
good  to  choice,  85, 50(37, 2'.;  rve  flour  superflue,  83.80 
COL 27;  buckwheat  flour.  82.OM2.71i ;  Corn  Mcnl— Bran 
dywlne,  quoted  83.75(38.8i;  yellow  Western,  83.25(S>3.75 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  819.2(1 
clear  buck,  822(322.25:  family  mess,  SUVi'*-  13.60;  Wes¬ 
tern  prime  mess,  $18.1X1;  extra  prime.  81  ..OCX*  15.25. 
Beef—  plain  mess,  $11, .Wa  12.2.7;  extra  mess,  il'J.OtVi  13.00; 
packet,  81  i.50f*  15.75; city  extra  India  mess,  hi  tea.,  $2 :*i 
$27  Beef  hums  821.0>.  Cut  meats— Pickled  Uams.UU 
•  il2c.  pickled  belllc*.  heavy  average.,  9-7j,m9>;*o;  pickled 
shoulders,  fresh  hum*,  Ur.:  smoked  slioul 

dw.N,  ’.biiWge  :  smoked  hams,  I  ■:<  i(...i;-3,e  Bacon 
long  elenr,  quoted  loe:  at  West,  long  clear.  0,45ir.  3.70c; 
short  clear,  SUtoffllO.lOe.  Dressed  hogs  -City,  heavy  to 
light.  9f.r.9J*C;  pigs,  U'kic;  Western,  sl^ostyc.  Lard— 
Prime  steam  spot,  I I.72Lm  1 1.75c;  city  steam  fairly  ac 
live.  UAte.i  Continent,  fi.iOc.;  South  American  quoted 
lL86f.iU.30C. 

PatcEs  of  Grain— Wheat.  Market  tinsUlcd;a  lelm 
I  tod  business  for  export  und  city  rnllllng,  and  largo 
trade  In  option*;  ungraded  Winter  red.  0.iC.(.e$1.27; 
steamer  No.  8  red,  $1.(5;  No.  2  red.  $1.20(.<.1.2M.(j,  latter 
delivered:  steuiner  No.  2  TCjI,  81.SX>yi.21f/j:  No.  2  red, 
$l.2.'Ai'4-l.?3:  for  certificate*.  24r.' l.21'<.  delivered; 
ungraded  white.  8l.d76il.2sr  No.  2  white.  SLdTJ^c.i  1.01 
for  eertllleatflS;  No.  1  white.  $1.17*  bleb  for  eertlll 
cafes;  No.  2  red  February,  8l.2i4ws.l,23W :  March, 
8l.a»*i«l.tW9i;  April.  81.21V'  1.2V*v  7Iay,8l  ’i'Apv  I.21KU; 
No.  |  white  March,  81-06*;  Rye- 7\  esiern,  73(*790; 
Canada  and  State,  TUf.jsOe;  Ntate,  on  track.  Bar 
i.kv  Two  rowed  suite,  85v.  liAlit  rv  M A I.T — Two 
rowed  State,  tXX.-,97Wo;  sLx  rowed  Stutc.  $l,(KK.f  1.1U; 
Canada,  $1  ov.t  1  15.  Cons  -Ungraded  Western  mixed, 
riH„.  72|.J!e ;  No.  3,  (H^iMMc;  steuun  r  mixed,  OftMltTOc; 
No.  2,  ,t®71Vjc  In  elevator,  72U(5r2i$c.  delivered; 
Mennier  vidlow,  72e.:  No.  2  mixed  rebruary.  11*7,714*0; 
March.  (Ity-nlie;  April.  70W;t72e.:  May,  7(V«714(ie.; 
steamer  miked  March.  n-Ap..  Qais  Market  unsettled: 
fulrlv  active  business  both  (n  cash  and  outions;  No.  3, 
4946c;  No.  2,  449»p./iMiLo  fur  cmllleales,  51! n-. 51  We.  de¬ 
livered;  No,  1  quoti'd,  aOei  No.  :’.  white,  5l4*e'  No.  2, 
',194(4530;  No.  I  white  quoted,  M'*c;  mixed  Western, 
49f*52e.;  white  do.,  Mf.t.Me;  mixed  State,  G2@524£c.; 
white  State,  689a e oTfie ;  No.  2  mixed  February,  I9‘i*f 
5(9^0 ;  March  !:4p<..r>o4go;  April,  flO*4ojulnj((e. 

Bvttkr,— A*  compared  with  prleea  last  week  we 
note  no  change  of  Importance.  State  dairies  entire 
fancy,  are  lc-  lower;  State,  half  llrkln  tubs  ditto. 

Creamery,  fancy,  liGt-rie;  do.  choice,  85c.'38e;  do. 
prime,  28(.f‘a:k‘;  do.  rail'  to  good.  246fc2Tei  do.  ordinary 
20(5 2:4e;  Stute  dairies,  entire,  tub  and  flrltm,  fnuey 
25<;,26c;  do.  do.  good  to  choice  2V 21c;  State  lialf-tlrkln 
tubs  and  palls,  fancy,  i>e<.29e;  do.  do.  choice,  256427c;  do. 
good,  236171c;  do,  fair,  'J «i' Suite  llrkln*.  dairy  eu 
tire,  22e,  do.  flllc,  19('21c;  do,  fair  to  good,  17(3  ISc; 
State  Welsh  labs,  choice.  2t'(.t28o;  do.  good  to  prime, 
22("'iV'r  fio.  fair  to  good,  306t22c;  Western  imitation, 
erea mcry,  W.2Ue;  western  dairy,  choice,  2I„<  2t)e:  do. 
good  to  prime.  PtF-SIc;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  l:’(313c: 
Western  factory,  choice  current  mukc,  71c;  do.  fair 


to  good  do.,  15(32>X.;  do.  oriltnury, 
rolls,  ItXiiTbc. 


186914c;  Western 


Cheese.— Shippers  could  handle  a  little  more  stock 
but  seldom  find  anything  to  meet  their  requirements, 
and  the  export  outlook  affords  no  grontor  relief  for 
the  present.  On  domestic  account  the  Inquiry  Is  fair, 
and  tends  to  Increase  apparently,  with  holders  feeling 
much  encouragement. 

State  factory,  funny  Pall,  lit%c;  do.  prime  to 
choice,  l&iAISMc;  do.  good,  12%o  l  ’%e:  do.  fair,  Util  13c; 
do.  medium,  1(10.  10%C;  do.  poor,  9®9%c:  Ohio  flats, 
choice,  liilic;  iio,  tine.  I'to  |3c;  do.  fair  to  good,  111® 
12e;  creamery  skims,  choice,  8<Ss8%c;  do.  good,  7<.<,7%r; 
ilo.  fair,  5®6c:  Pennsylvania  skims,  line,  8@H%c;  do. 
fair  to  good,  t«ki<2?%c;  skims,  irou-olnd,  fK.flCc, 

Cotton.— There  are  no  features  Indicating  a  change 
In  the  market.  Liverpool  Is  flat  and  without  promise 
and  a  light,  uncertain  business  Is  doing  In  spots. 

CURRENT  PRICER 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

• 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7%  713-16  713-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  7 15-16  8%  8% 

Good  Ordinary .  8%  9116  91-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  3-16  9%  9% 

Low  Middling .  9 11-1(1  10  10 

Strict  I-ow  Middling .  10  10%  io% 

Middling .  .  10  8-16  107-16  10  <-16 

Good  Middling .  10%  10%  10% 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10%  11  11 

Middling  Fair .  11%  11%  11% 

Fair..,, . . .  12  12%  12% 


Ordinary .  7%  713-16  713-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  715-16  8%  8% 

Good  Ordinary .  8%  9116  91-16 

Strict  Good  Ordlnury .  9  3-16  9%  9% 

Low  Middling .  9 11-16  10  10 

Strict  bow  Middling .  10  10%  10% 

Middling .  .  10  8-16  107-16  10  <-16 

Good  Middling .  10%  10%  10% 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10%  n  11 

Middling  Fair .  11%  11%  11% 

Fair..., . 12  12%  12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary  ....  7%  I  Low  Middling .  S66 

Strict  Good  Ord ....  7  E-16  I  Middling. .  9  7-16 

Dried  Frcits.  —  Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good 
7®8c.;  do.  line  to  choice.  s%(« :l%c.:  do,  fancy,  1005> lu%c.; 
Western,  ordinary,  76-i7%c.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  7%<ij> 
7%C.;  do.  do.,  choice  lots.  Sc.;  State,  sliced,  8%®9c.; 
do.  quarters, <%<  -  -■!  ,<-,;  apples,  O'  aporuted.l  i  r,<-.;  do 
choice,  ring  cur,  lMtOtlflc.;  do.,  fancy  selections,  16% 
@17;  peaches,  Southern,  s@9c.;  do.,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  11W16.:  do.,  Georgia,  peeled,  9@Hc.;  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled, 3J®2Rc.;  do,  do.,  un peeled,  18%@Mc., 
unpeeled  perches,  halves,  6@7c.;  do.  do.,  quarters. 
5%@5%;  plums,  Southern,  13®lfl%e..;  do.,  state,  13%'@ 
I8%c.;  cherries,  33r»34c.;  blaokerrios-,  8%rA3%i<:.;  Rasp 
berries,  80o<3te.;  huckleberries,  ISmJ3%c. 

Eggs.— A  more  or  less  unsettled  tone  Is  shown  on 
the  general  market.  Some  of  the  trade  look  upon  the 
reaction  In  values  as  very  natural,  and  likely  to  be 
maintained.  There  has  been  a  falling  olfKinee  last 
week  of  from  2c.  to  -1c.  In  all  classes  of  stock. 


dl&u,  early' packed 
prime, 2Jm2<c:  Ten; 


;ea  western,  prime,  lyoOJUC.;  Caim- 
•d  in  bbl:;.,  12@-»c:  Va„  Md.  and  Del., 
nnessee,  20<&2»%e. ;  limed  eggs,  Stute, 


Frksh  Fitters.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart.  75c. 
WLOO;  apples,  Western  N.  Y..  nilxe<l  lots.  88.fi0ift3.73; 
Italdwlus.  V  bbl.,  js8.25trtjl.Uti;  do.,  Greenings,  p  bbl., 
a3.23@-l.50;  111'.,  inferior,  0  bhl..  $&2i(ft2.7rv.  grapes  W. 
N.  Y„  Catawba,  $16* 7.0 >;  erauhorrles.  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 
bbl.,  ;  ill,,  do.,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl.. 

812.00®  l4,Ue  do.,  Cape  Cod,  r  crati;.  Sl.OOut-L'ra:  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  prime.  7'  crate,  SUJ0®.4.S0;  do.,  do.,  fair  to  good, 
4<  crate,  Jt3.S0@3.75:  Fla.  oranges,  choice,  bright,  V  % 
bbb  box,  88.(U1@3.7.‘;  do.  <lo.,  fair  to  good,  f2.M%2.7n: 
peanuts,  V  Irglnla,  hand-picked,  F  ft.,  7%w  <%c.j  do., 
do.,  fancy,  6%<SrC.(  do.,  do.,  goo<l  to  prime,  5%uct>Vuc.,- 
hickory  nuts,  e  bush,.  jL5iy:U.75;  pecans,  v  ft.,  G%«w<-. 

Hay  asd  Straw.— Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  p  100  its,  85® 
90c;  do.  No.  2,  'mixed,  i&ftSOc;  do.  No.  3,  medium,  71k" 
75c;  do.  clover  mixed,  70e.;  do.  shipping,  62%@S5c:  do. 
clover,  60<&ii5c;  straw,  No.  1  rye.  62%@65c;  do.  No.  2 
straw,  oat,  fi0@55e. 

Hops. — Demand  con tluues  very  moilorate.aml  hold¬ 
ers  show  ronmrkahle  indifference  about  offering 
goods.  N.  V.  State,  crop  of  1882,  choice,  9.3c;  do.  me¬ 
diums,  85@M'lcj  do,  low  grades,  80c;  do.  crop  of  1n»1, 
good  to  Cliolfp,  do.  old  olds-,  62*")  76c;  Eastern, 

crop  Of  TSfi,  fair  to  choice,  85669®; :  l’aeifle  Coast,  <lo„ 
85@95C. 

Rkfinku  Sugar, — cut  loaf  >'  ft.,  9%e.;  crushed.  s%@ 
9%c\;  cubes,  9%e.;  powdered, 9t®9l-;c.i  granulated 
9c.;  mould  “A,”  8Wf>o8%c.;  confectioners’  “A,”  R'He.; 
Coffee  "A’1  standard,  8%c.;  coffee  niT  “A,”  lAykft'1 1 . <- ■ 
white  extra  “C,"  Sc.;  extra  4,C,"  7%i@7%c.;  "C.”  ,%«» 
7%c.;  yellow,  67#<i7%c. 

Rice— .Carolina,  choice,  6%M7o.;  ilo.  good  to  prime, 
6%.;.i,65gc  ;  do.  common  tonilr,5%<.<!fic.;  Louisiana. ;V.<6c; 
Rangoon,  In  bond.  2%<<"2%c.;  do.  duty  paid.  5c<.5V*c.; 
Patna,  duty  paid,  3*%®  o<c. 

Poultry  and  Cl  a  mi:.- Live  poultry  Is  In  liberal  sup¬ 
ply;  fowls  are  somewhat  weaker  In  price.  Turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  firm.  There  are  but  few  dressed 
chickens  offering  uml  fresh  dressed  poultry  is  a  little 
more  plenty. 

Live  Poultry— Spring  chickens,  near-by,  v  ft.,  l-I® 
15c.;  do..  Western  und  Southern. 1466150.;  fowls,  Pa.  and 
Jersey,  19®!$%.;  do.  State,  15®l5%c.;  do.  Western,  15e>; 
15%C.;  rooxtert,  olil,  hv.il,;  turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa.. 
17@18c.;  ilo.  Western,  incase.;  ducks,  Slate,  Pa.,  ami 
Jersey,  F  l«ilr,  SlJJSi^LOOc;  do.  Western,  {*  jnilr,  $1,1)0 
(@$1.25:  geese.  Western,  V  pair.  $1.76082.00;  do,.  .State, 
Pu.  and  Jersey,  n>  pair,  *2-25®. 2. 5U. 

Dressed  Poult  rv— Turkeys,  Jersey,  choice,  380310,; 
prime,  dry-nicked, 22,.  23e.:prlmo,  HcaJded,23@33c.;poor 
to  fair,  IS®  Jo.:  capons,  large,  2&<i29c.;  do.,  small,  2-k<* 
36c.;  slips,  2fcCt4e. :  chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers, 
P  ni.,  do.,  do.,  roasters,  d  ft.  200*22/?.;  ilu.. 

State,  choice,  17@13c.;  <lo„  Western.  l.V<H7c.;  fowls, 
Bucks  Co.  and  N.  J.,  prime,  lS@ltV.;  do.,,  LI.  and  N. 
J.,  fair  to  good,  llCtlJo.;  do.,  Philadelphia,  dry -picked, 
prime,  ltxftUo.;  do..  State  and  Western,  dry -picked,  1  i 
raise.:  do,,  do.,  scalded,  H®15c.:  do.,  fair  to  good,  13@ 
fie.;  ducks,  State  and  Western,  fair  lo  good,  1(<@18c.; 
do.,  Philadelphia,  Spring,  P  tt..  28@25c.;  do..  State  and 
Western  Spring,  2tV  'j2.';  geese,  phlladeliihln,  ymiUH.  18 
@16;  do.,  state  and  Western,  young,  M@I3e.;  do.,  fair 
to  good,  l(V@Uc. 

Game— Wild  pigeons,  p  dozen,  $1,87^1.50;  mine 
squabs,  light,  F  doz.,  i(.a>@5;  do.,  ilark,  F  dor-,  S3.25f,« 
3.50;  tame  pigeons,  live.  7-  pair,  35(". tile.;  wild  ducks, 
Western,  canvas.  $2.C<V;U2.30;  do..  Norfolk,  red  heads, 
&1.00@1.25;  do.,  Wcsteru,  red  heads,  $bt8)@1.28;  do., 
mallards,  p  pair,  5(><475o.;  do,,  hluc-wing,  teal.  •'  pair 
5l)@0t)C.;  do.,  comiuon,  F  pair,  8<V.«llV.:  English  snipe 
frozen.  F  doz.,  $3.50. 

Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  are  tu  liberal  supply 
and  only  moderately  active,  and  prices  are  barely 
steady.  Sweets  quiet  and  unchanged.  Norfolk  kale 
and  spinach  In  liberal  supply.  Onions  dull.  Florida 
green  peas  are  rather  firm.  Asparagus  more  plenty 
und  lower. 

Onions,  red,  per  bbl.,  $t.50@l.75;  do.  yellow,  81.50® 
$1.75;  do.  white,  8S.aiki05.UO:  cabbage,  near-by,  V  UO 
86@12;  potatoes,  Bermuda,  ;j  bbl,, *5@.i.50j  do  Eastern 
Rose,  do.,  $2  50@2.75;  <lo.  Western  N.  Y.,ilo.,  $2.ao^i2.7J; 


Scotch,  F  bbl.,  81-18;  do.  do.  common,  $1.25;  spin¬ 
ach,  Norfolk,  *3;  asparagus,  Charleston,  F  bunch, 
65@,5c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Sarurday,  Fell.  2-4,  18851 

Beeves.— Very  comon  to  very  choice  steers.  tOo  V  ft. 
to  dress  55  fts,  up  to  13 %c  to  clress  5!  fts,  amt  slop-fcil 
steers  from  a  flooded  tl  Util  lory  of  Lafayette,  I  rid  ,  at 
10%@U%c  V  ft,  or  nhout  listie  F  ft  nvorage;  Illinois 
stcerH,  1,800  Iks,  at  $6.40;  do.  l.Hu  fts,  State  do.. 
1,000  ft s,  tic;  do,  bulls,  1.NXI  fts,  l%e;  Ohio  steers,  1,312 
fts,  ll%c;  Ml.vsourl  do.,  I, iso  n>s,  11  %<>;  Indiana  “still- 
ers,"  1,131  fts,  1<3%c. 

Calves.  -Gravsors  sold  at  f%c.  VcnLIn  fair  demand 
at  7@U)%c  F  ft  Tor  poorest  to  Lost;  do.  146  fts,  at  10%c 
Fib;  130  fts,  at  9c;  and  9U  fts  at  8c;  grassers,  263  fts, 
46<ic  F  ft 

SfiKKP  and  Lambs.  Total  receipts  for  alx  days, 31,179 
against  29,300  for  the  corresponding  six  days  Inst 
week.  Transactions  were  at  4%®i7%jC  F  ft  for  sheep, 
and  6%@sc  <»  ft  for  common  to  choice  tombs;  Extra 
sheep  were  taken  by  exporters  at  7%@7%e  F  ft,  anil 
Sprlug  lambs  sold  at  So  P  ft;  Stupe  lambs,  85  fts..  8c; 
Canada  do,  78  fts.  77®',-  Michigan  sheep,  812  fts,  7%c; 
State  do.,  118  fts,  ,-%e;  Canada  lambs,  rs  fts,  Sc;  Ken¬ 
tucky  sheep,  131  fts.  8<.45:  mixed  Western  do.,  102  fts, 
at  6%c, 


Swine.— Nothing  doing  In  live  hogH  for  the  week 
Dealers  quote  the  market  steady  at  $‘@7.50  F  100  fts 
for  common  to  prime  live  hogs. 

Milch  Cowb. — Prices  unchanged  and  range  from  $40 
$00  per  head. 


PEN  si 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Eic. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  curried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  111  writing. 

MARIE,  TODD  &  BARD. 

ISO  BrnaiUvny,  Kew-Tork. 

Bond  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


T nrms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rltlal  New  Yorkicr  is: 

Siugle  Copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  six  months. .  l.io 

Great  Britain,  Jrelaud,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  (12s.  (id.) 

France.. . .  3.04  (16%  fr.) 

French  Colpnles .  4,(18  (29%  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


A6Wj«J2i 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  Tor  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  in  their  Practice 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  theP.oads  are  Bad. 
Their  use  saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  is  so  safe  for  Ladles  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Si y ten.  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  160  lbs. 
Prices  from  *.53.00  to  8SO.OO. 

First-elass  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

Send  for  Hlustrated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  «fc  COMPANY, 

(Established  lSSi.)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Of  the  very  best  strains  for  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS.  FLORISTS,  and  FAMILY  GARDENS. 
Seeds  sent  by  mail  all  over  the  country  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  purchasers.  Catalogues'  tree  on  appli¬ 
cation.  IRIVEY  A  COMPANY. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
ns  second-class  mail  matter. 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RT’RAI,  NEW-VORKKR, 

The  follouHna  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

ORDtNARV  Advertisements,  per  agate  line ...  .80  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  vear 

from dateof  first  Insertion, pcragnte'llne,  25  “ 
Ycii/ly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  25  •* 

Preferred  poslttoUR . 25  percent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “vide.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  75  cents 

SI  Park  Row,  New  York. 


16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


EL  PASO 


POTATO 


Propagated  and  for  sale  by  J.  51.  STONEBRAKER. 
Panola,  Ill.,  and  430  W.  Baltimore  St,,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Circulars  giving  price,  history,  and  much  other  infor¬ 
mation,  mailed  free  ou  application,  to  any  address. 


\7EW  SEEDLING  PLUM —  SHIPPER’S 

A’  PRIDE.  Inclose  1  cent  stamp  to  the  undersigned 
for  description,  etc.  WILEY  &  5IERSMAN, 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


FARM  IMPIEMENTS  &  S^EOS, 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  H.  A  LI.EN  A-  CO„  New 
Yorh.  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  N.  Y. 


California  Tree  Beans. 

I  raised  the  last  season  five  bushels  from  one  pint 
of  seed;  one  bean  in  a  hill  makes  a  large  hill.  One 
pint  of  seel  sent  free  to  any  address  for  ten  three- 
eent  P.  O.  stamps.  Address  A.  F.  CLARK,  Baymond- 
vtlle,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG 

ITH  A  C  A  ,  1ST.  Y  . 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Stationary  &  Portable  Engines 


WMSHMIIBSclIu 

Yellow  Flint,  8-rowed,  has  produced  123  bushels  per 
acre.  The  most  carefully  bred  Indian  corn  In  exist¬ 
ence.  Our  seed  was  grown  on  Wsushaknm  Farm  and 
from  seed  selected  by  Dr.  Sturtevant.  Bushel,  $4 
peck.  81.25;  quart,  by  mall,  45  cents. 


NEW  EARLY 


Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c 

Send  for  Descriptive  Clrculrrs. 


COMPLETE  MANURES 


For  EACH  CROP,  oontalninS’ln  a  concentrated  form 
the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  It  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 

“AA"  Ammoninted  Super  Phosphate. 
'•Pelicnn''  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 
STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  fact."  Interesting  to  far. 
merit,  mulled  on  application. 

11.  .1.  BAKER  A-  BRO.. 
Established  1850.)  215  PEARL  STREET,  N.Y 


From  not  only  custom¬ 
ers,  but  from  Seedsmen, 
who  are  not  apt  to  i  raise 


flF  TlfT  NORTU- 

Ul  I  fl  L  nunin.  turmg  Dent  corn 
grown.  Originated  anil  the  seed  Is  grown  on  the 
northern  border  of  Iowa.  It  ripened  In  Minnesota 
Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  etc.,  last  season,  the 
worst  for  corn  in  25  years,  in  many  localities  where 
Dent  Corn  had  not  before  been  ripened.  Ordinary 
yields,  80  to  MO  bushels  per  acre.  Bushel,  $4.50;  peck 
$1.25;  quart,  by  mall  45  cents. 


Si  .'“'i others'  introductions  im- 
sgfe&l  less  they  are  valuable, 
,S  ...-3  we  have  received  mnny 


|  pour  id.  7  5c.  by  freight 
nr  express,  p*r  pound, 
f  GQc.  ]-  r4  qts  ,  »1;  per 
r  pe>  k  Nt  1 .50;  i  -r  Undid, 
S  5  ;  i  i  barrel.  S lO. 


.  i  1  - '  '•  -  !  ' ,  i  !  •  ns  for  fll- 
^-v/  tore deti very.  Trstimui: ials 
0y  mailed  upon  application. 

1 1 1 nsl rated  Sml  C’nt- 

alotme  mailed  I'REE. 


During  the  last  unfavorable  season  very  little  corn 
matured  suitable  for  seed,  therefore 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER 


We  keep  full  stocks  of  aU  the  standard  varieties  of 
Seed  Corn  which  we  are  confident  will  germinate 
because  we  send  out  none  except  its  vitality  has  been 


SO  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


SERPEN,  f  BESX  QUAxirmT" 
FIELD  &  f  lowest  prices. 

Pin  VA / CD  I  YUnstrzted  A  De«crlptlv»  C&tft* 
r  L  U  W  u  n  ■  |  lo.Tae  on  m>  r  Uc&tioa. 

J.  M.  McCUUOUGH’S  SONS, 

llrtabUitud  is3s,  136  Walnut  St.Cincinnati,Q. 


We  have  recently  published  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  ever  Issued,  a  GRAIN  AND  FARM  SEEDS  MAN¬ 
UAL  (Illustrated,  SS  pages!,  containing  histories  of 
Indian  Corn.  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  by  Dr.  E.  L 
Sturtevant;  Methods  of  Culture  by  B.  F.  Johnson 
Essay  on  Grasses  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal:  and  descrip 
tlons  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Price  10  ceuts.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price 
L  ist  Erke. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY'  iV  CO..  Seedsmen, 
Rochester,  N.  and  Chicago,  III. 


Potatoes  to  Increase  the  yield  25  per  cent.  Foriletalled 
description  send  for  catalogue  of 


For  1883.  Mailed  free. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO 


43  Chatham  Sr.,  Boston,  Miuh. 


■S3BSHI  NORTHERS  HHK 

sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  dutyrpaid 

CATALOGUE  for  1 883i-fG5S4°^ 

WM  RENNIE.  Seedsman,  Toronto,  Canada. 


$72  V  W.EKK ,  112  it  day  a!  home  endiv made.  Cos'lv 
*•  Outht  free  Address  tk<;.  A  Co.'.  Augusta,  Mi. 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  vear  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-hair  acre  manured 
with  SARDY’S  FERTIUZERS, 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  II.  SARDY  »fc  SON, 

141  Water  Slreel,  New  Y’ork. 


THE  B0HELA  (OlliVOISIEU  WATCHES 


were  awarded  the  gold  uteditl  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1>7S' 
for  greatest  iiceu racy  of  performance,  also  first  prize  in  London 
1862,  grand  prize  In  Purls,  is  r,  and  first  prize  at  Centennial  Expo 
sltlou  at  Philadelphia,  1S76.  rin  se  watches  have  stood  the  test  for  the 
past  A’  years,  and  are  pronounced  by  best  Judges  ei|ual  to  Jinr  utudr.  They 
are  mnnufactured  of  the  best  mntci'inf,  made  with  iiu'provcil  mu', 
ehinery,  and  finished  by  skilled  baud  labor,  thereby  insuring  an 
accurate  lime-keeper  beyond  peradventure.  The  BOKEl.  A 
COl  KYOISIEK  COMPANY  have  further  red  need  the  price 


FERTILIZERS 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Carolina  for  tbo  years  is, 7, 1S7%  1S79  and  1880, 
(he  averuge  coimncrelal  valuu  of  fertilizers  was 
$34.63  j«-r  ion:  lltc  price  t>ald  by  the  coiaiumer  was 
$16.91,  We  aro  prejuuvd  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  It  a  soluble  fertUUer,  f.  o.  b.  on  ears  or  ves¬ 
sel,  In  bulk  for  $2:>  per  ton,  or  la  bags  for  $28  per  ton. 
G.  A.  Llebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
ill  valuation  of  fertilizers  in  vhe  Cnttml  States,  puis 
their  value  at  $13,66  per  ton,  being  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $26  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton,  R.  I 


Mr  Vegetable  und  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 

1  s  sS  wtu  Is:  sent  i  KB8  lo  -i,  who  Apply. v  Customers  of 
.  l  ist  seosc-o  ficcii  11.  .  h  r  it.  AU  seed  scat  from  my 

Je.  cstAhtishmeat  wuruted  tote  (Kill  fresh  xnd  true  ;<  :.xme 
.  so  Uc.  thAt  should  it  prove  otherwise.  I  agree  to  reall  i>ic 
order  gratis.  My  1.  >.i'.  ::nn  i--i  regctu’nlc  seed  ts  one  of1 
the  must  exten-sne  i-e  found  inxny  Anii-ru a;i  .a;alo<ue. 
»nd  z  Urgr  (iATt  ul  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  Aft  the 
rlotlMftl  Introducer  of  Early  Ohio  ind  Burbank 
Potatoes.  MurUleheuil  Early  Corn,  the  llubhont 
8quash,  Marblehead  Cabbage,  Phlnney’s  Melon.  | 
and  a  score  of  other  new  Vegetables,  4  invite  the  pxtron- 1 
age  of  the  puhlio.  In  the  gifdens  and  on  the  farms  of 
those  who  plant  my  seed  will  be  found  my  best  advciiisc- 
aient.  James  J.  H.  Cregonr,  Marblehead.  Mass 


\\T  A  N'T  El)  A  White  Man,  unencumbered  with  a 
I  r  family,  to  milk  and  attend  to  cattle  and  work  on 
the  farm.  Must  be  well  qualified  and  give  references. 
JNO.  W.  THOMPSON. 

Steward  N.  O.  Insane  Asy Hun.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


James  J.  H.  Cregory,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


NEW  &  OLDCPIIITC 

LARCE& SMALL  ■  IV  I  O 

Now  Ready  !  3$ page  Semi-annual  COdT 

I  llnsi  rali'il  I’nlnlogau  SENT  ■  1C.  C. 

CAYUtiA  LAKE  NURSERIES  (A'-iaii  d  <*  > 
II.  S.  ANDERSON,  1  nloa  Springs,  X.  \  . 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRO.NCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’S  ANOHIN E  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  teu.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  tn.-.il.  Don’t  dclav  a  moment.  Prevention  is 
i  better  than  cure.  1.  $.  Jchks'on  <&  Co.,  BOUTON.  Mass. 


fox  i\)t  Doitnfj 

THE  CHICKENS. 

Said  the  first  little  chicken. 

With  a  queer  little  squirm: 

"I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  worm!” 

Said  the  next  little  chicken 
With  an  odd  little  shrug: 

“I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  hug!” 

Said  the  third  little  chicken, 

With  a  sharp  little  squeal: 

"1  wish  1  could  find 
Some  nice  yellow  meal!" 

Said  the  fourth  little  chicken, 

With  a  small  sigh  of  grief: 

“I  wish  I  could  find 
A  green  little  leaf!" 

Said  the  fifth  little  chicken, 

With  a  faint  little  moan: 

“1  wish  I  could  find 
A  wee  gravel-stone!” 

“Now  see  here!”  said  the  mother, 

From  the  green  garden-patch: 

“If  you  want  any  breakfast, 

Just  come  here  and  scratch!” 

- »  - 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BY  M.  F. 

Love  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  earliest  in¬ 
stincts  of  human  nature.  A  little  child  as  soon 
as  it  is  able  to  make  its  escape  anil  creep  out  of 
the  house  begins  to  ilig  in  the  dirt:  the  desire 
to  uproot  what  is  already  sown  comes  before 
the  wish  to  plant  and  produce;  but  this  is  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  a  more  advanced  state  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  become  producers.  Many  of  you, 
no  doubt,  have  surprised —if  not  exactly  pleased 
— your  parents  by  your  early  efforts  at  trans¬ 
planting  and  re-arranging  some  of  their  cher¬ 
ished  plants;  you  have  doubtless  amused  them 
too,  when  you  began  to  plant  seeds  for  growth, 
by  the  constant  uneartliing  of  the  seeds  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  progress  during  the  few  moments 
they  were  out  of  sight.  But  can  you  not  your¬ 
selves  remember  the  delight  you  felt  when  you 
had  growu  wise  enough  to  lea  ve  the  germ  to  its 
own  chances  of  growth  after  you  had  done 
your  part,  aud  the  beautiful  growing  shoots 
seemed  to  you  like  something  of  your  own 
creation'  There  can  be  no  more  gratifying  ex¬ 
periences  in  life  than  those  found  in  witnessing 
the  successful  result  of  our  labors,  lu  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results  we  must:  learn  to  lx1 
wise,  to  be  faithful,  vigilant,  determined,  and 
to  bring  all  the  practical  knowledge  we  can 
obtain  to  bear  upon  our  labors.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  any  task,  no  matter  how 
trivial,  that  we  should  pay  earnest  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand,  remembering  the  old 
adage,  that  “What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well.'’ 

If  you  have  but  three  feet  of  ground  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  give  it  the  necessary  attention  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  if  it  were  thirty  feet.  There  are  many 
difficulties  to  be  considered,  some  of  which  can 
be  met  and  overcome,  aud  some  of  wliich  can 
only  L»e  guarded  agaiust  as  carefully  as  may 
be.  There  are  wet  and  dry  seasons,  early  and 
late  frosts,  which  liave  to  be  taken  as  they 
come,  and  the  plants  sheltered,  fed,  aud  tended 
as  well  as  possible.  Then  there  are  weeds  and 
insects  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  wage,  an 
incessant  warfare.  Nature  seems  to  ever  have 
on  hand  a  stock  of  these,  especially,  perhaps 
the  far  mer,  and  if  you  take  too  long  a  rest,  lo ! 
she  has  been  before  you,  and  you  are  suddenly 
aware  that  the  weeds  ar  e  the  natural  product 
of  the  soil,  taking  advantage  of  the  slightest 
opportunity,  have  succeeded  in  asserting  them¬ 
selves  astonishingly.  Let  us  therefore  take  for 
our  motto,  that  “eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  success’'  in  gardening. 

— -  ♦  ^  - 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  OYSTER  SUPPER. 

This  was  not  like  the  convivial  feasts  of  the 
present  time;  there  was  no  display  of  glass 
and  china,  wines  and  liquors;  no  toasts  were 
given,  no  set  speeches  made,  either  patriotic  or 
political.  The  partakers  of  the  feast  were  gath¬ 
ered  around  one  of  the  old-fashioned,  capacious, 
open  fire-places,  iu  one  of  New  England’s  most 
Yankee  towns,  in  the  year  1818,  or  about  that 
time.  In  that  fire-place,  between  its  wide-sun¬ 
dered  granite  jambs,  lay  a  maple  or  pepper- 
idge  back-log,  which  had  been  rolled  over  the 
spacious  kitchen  floor  because  too  unwieldy  to 
be  handled  otherwise.  This  was  all  aglow  and 
before  it  spread  out  a  wide  bed  of  live  coals. 
There  ou  the  wide  stone  hearth  stood  the  old 
gridiron,  from  which  wTas  modeled  our  coun¬ 
try’s  flag,  and  by  its  side  stood,  in  a  busheL- 
basket,  the  live  moilusks,  secure  iu  their  nat¬ 
ural  shields. 

The  group  around  that  glowing  ibe,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  family  of  eight,  “  big  and  little,” 
did  not  relish  dead  bivalves;  they  were  for 
those  who  lived  too  far  from  sea  to  obtain  the 
prime,  fresh  article.  Each  took  his  turn  as 
waiter,  whose  business  it  was  to  serve  the  rest 
with  the  fresh-roasted  viands,  as  fast  as  the 
gridiron  and  glowing  coals  could  furnish  them. 


Each  held  in  his  hand  the  bright  table  lmife, 
which  answered  for  nn  opener  when  needed,  and 
also  to  prepare  the  bread  and  butter — bandy 
by — and  the  only  adjunct  ever  prepared  for 
these  feasts.  That  bread  and  butter!  The 
first  was  made  of  rye  raised  by  the  members  of 
that  group  find  on  the  homestead,  and  ground 
iu  the  old  water-mill,  for  which  the  owner  re¬ 
ceived  by  law'  one-tenth,  and  was  by  virtue 
of  his  occupation  exempt  from  jury  service. 
Such  bread!  No  ncwr  process — even  from 
wheat  grown  in  Dakota — ever  made  bread  that 
so  well  satisfied  me.  The  poet  Barlow,  in  his 
inimitable  song.  “Hasty  Pudding,”  boasted 
that  his  bones  were  made  of  Iudian  corn : 
mine  were  made  of  rye  bread.  That  butter, 
too!  no  oleomargarine,  butterine  or  other 
abomination!  In  the  barnyard  near  by  stood 
the  cows  that  furnished  the  milk,  and  iu 
that  festive  group  sat  the  ladies,  yes,  ladies. 
who  skimmed  aud  manipulated  the  cream. 
Those  good  old  times !  Shall  I  ever  look  upon 
their  like  again?  "Nevermore!  Nevermore!” 

VlELLiARD. 

[Accompanying  the  above  our  good  friend 
“Vielliard”  sent  a  little  note  saying  he  had  of¬ 
ten  thought  that  short  articles,  descriptive  of 
the  manners  aud  habits  of  the  New'  England¬ 
ers  of  a  half  century  ago.  might  be  interesting 
to  our  young  readers.  Yes,  “  Vielliard,’'  they 
will  be  of  interest!  The  young  folks  of  to-day 
are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  good  old 
customs  of  earlier  times,  and  we  know  of  no 
one  who  can  better  inform  our  young  folks  on 
this  matter  than  the  writer  of  the  above,  who 
has  passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten.  May 
he  live  yet  many  years  to  speak  and  write  for 
the  inspiration  of  our  youth,  and  w'hen  he  goes 

hence  may  their  benedictions  follow  him.  u.m.] 
- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  begin  a  correspondence  and  write  my 
first  letter  to  you  about  the  seeds  my  father 
received  from  you  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  which  paper  he  is 
never  tired  of  perusing  and  sends  to  all  the 
neighbors  around  here  to  read.  The  Rural 
Dent  Corn  my  father  got  was  splendid,  but  he 
thinks  the  Chester  County  Mammoth  quite  as 
good  for  Texas,  but  lie  will  not  decide  until 
after  another  year’s  trial.  The  mckms,  squash 
and  hollyhocks  did  well,  and  such  pinks  I 
never  saw  in  bloom.  The  Elephant  Potato 
was  just  immense;  the  celery  very  pretty,  but 
does  not  do  wrell  here.  My  father  got  some 
seed  of  the  Golden  Sweet  Potato,  and  has 
raised  some  from  that  seed  that  weighed  eight 
pounds  three  ounces;  they  are  almost  roimd, 
and  many  ou  seeing  them  thought  they  were 
Turban  Squashes.  No  one  ou  first  sight  would 
take  them  for  sweet  potatoes.  All  here  think 
them  unequalled  for  size  aud  quality.  My 
home  is  in  Goderich.  Ontario  (Canada),  bat  I 
was  here  when  the  tubere  arrived,  on  the  ranch 
with  my  two  brothers,  so  my  father  gave 
them  to  me  to  try  iu  Texas.  They  turned  out 
most  gratifying,  the  best  Irish  potatoes  we 
ever  had.  M3*  cabbage  or  sweet  corn  I  cannot 
boast  of.  I  am  now  here  again,  where  i  spend 
each  Winter  with  my  father  and  mother,  and 
am  anxiously  looking  for  the  next  distribution 
for  m3'  w'ild  garden.  I  think  I  can  beat  the 
prairies,  but  it  will  be  a  hard  matter,  as  the}* 
are  more  than  lovely  in  the  Spring.  My 
father  lias  been  a  subscriber  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
would  sooner  go  without  his  dinner  than  miss 
its  arrival.  Your  niece, 

Bosque  Co.,  Texas.  Daisy  Johnston. 

Uncle  Mark:— I  have  never  succeeded  in 
raising  melons  here  but  resolved  to  make  a  for¬ 
midable  effort  last  year  as  .you  were  good 
enough  to  send  the  seeds.  I  therefore  dug  a 
place  about  twro  feet  deep,  filled  in  with  well- 
rotted  manure  about  one  foot,  balance  with 
sifted  garden  soil,  and  planted  the  seeds. 
To  give  them  a  good  start,  and  to  distance  all 
competitors,  I  placed  a  cold  frame  over  them, 
watering  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  seemed 
to  demand.  I  watched  the  soil  closely  and 
saw  the  fii-st  crack  in  the  earth  w  here  the  plant 
w'as  coming  through.  Two  plants  came  up; 
they  grew  a  very  little.  Fruit?  Not  any.  This 
experience  in  melon  culture  may  not  be  very 
interesting  to  the  Horticultural  Club,  but 
between  us,  as  friends,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
best  way  to  raise  w  atermelons  is  to  plant  a  511- 
cout  piece  on  a  grocery-man's  counter.  The 
crop  will  then  be  harvested  without  further 
trouble.  Your  nephew, 

Chemung  Co. ,  N.  Y.  Harry  R.  French. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  father  takes  the 
Rural  and  wre  all  like  to  read  it  very  much. 
My  brother  aud  I  would  like  to  have  ou r  names 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Club.  We  Jive 
w  ay*  up  in  Northern  Michigan  near  Little  Tra¬ 
verse  Bay.  and  in  the  great  fruit  belt.  There 
are  three  resort  grounds  and  two  towns  along 
Little  Traverse  Bay* — all  witliin  10  miles  of 
each  other.  There  arc  hundreds  of  people  up 
here  in  the  Summer  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  kill  deer  and  some¬ 
times  bears.  The  snow  is  now  about  three  feet 
deep,  but  the  thermometer  has  not  been  more 
than  one  degree  below  zero.  Your  nephew, 

Emmet  Co.,  Mich.  Wilbur  Hedutcs. 


amplemctttjei  mtd  parfcittmj. 

“  I  used  the  ‘A  C  ME  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  on 
stiff  clay,  very  stony,  and, 
it  gave  good  satisfac¬ 
tion:’  (See  page  IS 5  this 
paper.) 


Jlnivy 


./a  REOD’S 

mk  CREAMERY 

£S5£s|>>;h/h,\>s  nun  I.OOD 

BUTTER 

- T  SIMPLEST  AND  BIST. 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Bli.U  KfftativpftndConM'nirnt.  ul-r» 

Power  W'orkers,  Butter  Print¬ 
ing  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Wn"  for  ntuxfrniril ('ri'ttithjue.*' 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.  Pa.  - 


Ilium 


f  f 

FOWLER  X  WOODWORTH  ,ArH?HANNOCKFALLSjk” 


PROFESSOR 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


It  develops  the  fine**  flavor  and  color.  The  butter 
lias  I  ho  bc-st  ST.,  n  i.  min  ket  p)QC  quality . 

It  makes  the  most  bull  or.  Uses  the  least  ioc,  and 
b:ivcs  the  most  labor.  ,  ,  .  . 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 

4-1*  a  ll 

DON'T  BUY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OR  CREAMER, 
orsend  your  milk. to  Iho  1'nctory.  until  you  lave  sent 
foronr  large  illustrated  circulars  and  price  limn. 

TIIE  FF.IJCI  SON  M’F’G.  4  0.,  I5iirliiitn.il,  Vt. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’B  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit.  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healLhier  than  ordinary  Puking  Pow¬ 
der, 

In  Betties.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horstord  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  ill.  ANTHONY,  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  '. 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
a  Minus,  i  'h  t  a  i>txt  because  tin: 
0<wt.  No  inside  fixtures,  and 
reliable.  ",  sizes  of 
mUtfi  kind  made.  Wn  make 
Curtis's  Improved  Factory 
iChurn  and  Mason’s  Power 
Butter-worker.  1  ntjucetioned 
prui.'l  given  of  tlielr  .*• ulterior 
tpiafiliivUn  material  mid  con¬ 
struction  not  ihi  iiiiiril  of  In- 
other  makers.  Send  for  Dai- 
n/iuun,  tree.  Consist!  A  Cni 
Tts,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


c* 

CHURN 


(Trees,  $eea$,  Plants,  &r 


MANUFACTURED  BY  T1IK 


For  the  purpose  of  promoting  pro¬ 
gressive  agriculture,  we  desire  to  pro¬ 
cure  stocks  of  Seed  of  all  new  aud  im- 


—  docks  of  Seed  of  all  new  aud  Im¬ 
proved  varieties, especially  l’u  re  Seed  Corn  and  oth¬ 
er  grains.  New  varieties  should  ha  vet  hdr  characteris¬ 
tics  lived  by  a  eflurac  of  five years  or  more  of  careful 
selection  and  breeding.  Any  person  having  such  will 
please  send  sample,  with  Ids  own  address  plainly 
marked  upon  the  package,  and  write  careful  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  hlstorv,  to 

II  IK  A. II  SIBLEY  A  CO..  Seedsmen. 

Rochester.  X.  A  ..  and  Chicago,  111. 

Mil  ppfll  and  Scions  of  K  idler  and  Le> 
jtC  m  ■*  T  conn*  Pears:  Pencil  Trees;  Su- 
I  ilhliU*  perl*.  Hansel),  Cunlsnh,  Beauty 
I  and  Reliance  Raspberries:  Jas. 


American!*  should  use  no  other 

It  is  Mm  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  mid 
the  best  Dairy  Salt  in  tho  World. 

WARR  ANTED  ns  Pureim  nnr  8A  LT  in  the 
.Market. 

Dairy  floods  Suited  With  Onondaga  F.  F.  Salt  took 
a  majority  or  all  the  premiums  awarded  at  tho  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair.  Milwaukee,  Dee.  l-H,  lt\V>, 

•I.  W.  BARKER.  Scc’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'““n  i  luiNiMiri  i  icn;  tins. 

■  Vick,  Old  Iron  Clitfl,  Big  und  In¬ 

diana  Strawberries*  Staynieu'8  Early  lUnckber- 
rifN,  Long  1 1st  r»f  other  Fruits  &  1  'Inn  ts.  Price  list  free 
toalh  S.C.nerOV.MoorostmYn,  Hurhngton  Co.,X.,J. 

PMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  VVL  ,  , 

Seeullng  #1  ..50*  Sharpless  Si  .73,  All  the  best 
&  most  profitable  new  varieties  at  very  low  rates. 
I'll  re  Stock,  first-class  Plants.  Semi  for  Price 
Lists.  .T.  B.  SLA  YM  AKER  A:  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


t  l  >T .  4 lontuiua no  oil.  Does  not  fade  or 
Does  not  color  the  buttermilk.  It  wiU  color 
■fit  qipi’e  I  fuller  tli/.n  imv  utber  color.  Ask 
Iggis;  ■  mleul.rlorit;  ,i:  o  reeelpuif  25c. 
Fetich  postpaid,  sample  coloring  On  lbs.  of 
•  *''  Till  I T  and  you  will  use  tin  other. 

^.F.8KULUC0.^i»- 


GROWN  AND  IMPORTED  EXPRESSLY  FOR 


MARKET  GARDENERS 


Wholesale  Price  List  sent  free  to  fill  engaged  In 
growing  vegetables  for  market, 

I>  COWAN  &  CO.,  ill  Chambers  St..  New  York 


All  the  best  old  and  new  varieties,  nt  reasonable 
rates;  Hansel  I  Raspberry,  Fay’s  Currant.  Asparagus 
Roots  afld  Seed.  Price  List  tree.  Address 
.loti,  II O If  S’ K l<  A  MIN.  Mattel)  a  vrvu.i.K,  N.  J. 


OF  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 
FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 

We  are  the  largest  farmers,  largest  seed  grow¬ 
ers  and  largest  nerd  dealers  liny  is  here;  lienee 
have  greatest  liwHlitiOB  for  producing  Best  Needs 
Ml  mu  Srfh  erefiwfai,  nml  only  the  best  held  out. 
Oar  Ai%nwtl  Coiitloi/ur  <n nl  1'rir -  /,/'./  brings  Till-! 
UUEATUST  KP.F.II  STOUR  IN  T11E 
WORLD  TO  VOI  R  li«N  DOOR.  It  in- 
cl  ides  all  the  desirable  new  and  standard  varieties 
Ol'  Flower,  Vegetable.  Field  and  Tree  Seeds,  and 
Plants.  Sent  t  R  EE  to  tiny  address. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &.  CO.  Seedsmen 

Rochester,  N*.  Y.  and  Chicago.  111. 

HE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL  EVER. BLOOMING 


Raspberry,  the  best.  Every  one  should 
have  It.  All  Small  fruit.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

J  ll.'VTN  JOHNSON, 
PALMYRA.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and 
most  popular  sorts  of 

\r eo;e table,  F'ield, 

AND 

Flower  Seeds- 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  tny  line  of  business. 

ALFREQ  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  lJIth  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  only  establishment  mnklna  u  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS©*  ROSES.  GO  LARGE  HOUSEd 
for  ROSES  alone.  Sirens'  Pet  Hunt-  .  tumble  tor 
imnicdUitiMiuioui  deliver,  ilaafely.  post  pald.to  liny post- 
office.  s  splendid  varieties,  your  cholco,  all  labeled, 
for S|  ;  1 2 for  82!  If>  for  $3!  2fli'orS4*  35forS5; 
75 for  8 10;  lOOb’f  813;  We  CIVE  t«  Hnndnomo 
Pteaerit  of  choice*  and  vnlunhic  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEWCUIDF.  rl  rrmtplrt?. 
Tnii’it.?  ou  'hr  rh  i)anlli/  llluslraieil—frte  hmlt. 

THE  DINCEE  *  CONARO  CO. 

Rose  Grower*,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


.TOR  «L\  I, E  - APPLE  HEED.— Prime  and  Fresh 
’  Growth  of  1832,  ut  ri-aaoimbli*  rates.  Address 

H.  W.  liLASIt FIELD,  Homer,  N.  V. 


30  Choice  Collections 


of  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPE  VINKS,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  and  OENA MENTAL  CUMBERS.  Offered  at 
greatly  reduced  rulea  By  express  or  mall.  Also  a 
lull  line  of  NCKSKKV  STOCK.  Send  for  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Fruit 
and  •  iruuun  ntal  planter.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

3V.1I.  li.  MOOTS.  IliorrisTlIks  Biieha t’o.,  I’m, 


$mpUment$i  anfl  gRachincrg 


Mr  Bayard  is  not  a  rich  man  as  Senators 
go  those  days,  as  his  fortune  is  estimated  at 
only  8150,000. 

William  E.  Dodge  owned  vast  tracts  of  land 
iu  the  Georgia  county  of  Podge,  which  was 
named  after  him. 

The  late  Marshall  Jewell  directed  in  his  will 
that  fresh  flowers  shall  he  sent  every  Satur¬ 
day  to  his  daughter  Florence  (Mrs  Strong  of 
Detroit)  as  long  as  she  lives.  A  sum  of  money 
for  that  purpose  was  set  aside  by  the  will. 


1  k  KL tl  FOR  1883 

II  7  1  rually  pointer  in  proMi  <i,rP 

‘n,‘’  >"  •„■(>  i.n.r  tint  ki* 

9  f  i*  r/.?  Mirnefl  Arturs  atnl  plain*  lor. 

■  *-  II  .ORA  1.8,  iinj.'t*L  npwr  etn* 

hand  .It  vi^ns,  *4lr,  J*2  SW  InS 

a  i  a*  HAme  rrivoroil  h_*  luiiii  nn*i  firmer*.,  25r. 
S«*Ntl  -5c.  for  new  Album  or‘SnmpIt~<-  f»»r  AirinU.  ft,.. 
diirpil  ivirr  LUU  kr.  200  SKW  S>RS|<J3H  n.l.led  thU 
MMison,  Orders  promptly  ftIJfd.  KI.A  NIi  C  \  KD8  nt 
wholoi.alo.  STKVKNH  nuns.  A  (O.  VwHifnrd, 


“I  used  the ‘A  CM  E  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  on 
a  piece  of  heavy  clay  bot¬ 
tom  land,  which  was 
plowed  when  the  land 
was  too  heavy  and  wet, 
and  was  the  severest  test 
given  the  machine.  The 
clods  had  become  sun 
baked  and  were  as  hard , 
almost ,  as  bricks.  By 
passing  the  Harrow  over 
it  the  third  time  it  was 
placed  in  good  order  for 
planting.”  ( See  page  ldo 
this  paper.) 


BY  MAIL  I 

yjsSmSrrSh  Orer  Three-Quarter.  of  *  JIIIHim  In  Stock. 

_  _  Alltwogbiforcaab,  nndsold  ctloweatoltv  urkc». 

Dreafl  Goad-i.  PJUcc,  Shawlc,  Trim  «,!..**,  Hosiery, 
Upholstery,  Fancy  Good*,  n«dteV  Drew*,  Wrupts 
I  nderwear,  THec,  Lueea,  Gent*’  Furnl.blng  Go,.,l£ 
li.Uint*.  Boys’  nndGIrtr  OutBta,  Ac.  Sua.Tu.,  tnfore 
Illation.  Mel'*  SHOPPING  ODIDK"  free  on  nnidlonUon 

COOPER  As  CON  AGO.  9th  Jk  Mwkct  St.,  Phll.dr. 
(Xyrie»*e  «*y  wtiertlyou  raw  tfiia  Advertisement, 


y  y^Y\  ISOQl, Bevel PhOtoC*rd5,\ 
/ ^\\rutnii,'Oo  £  "picture  on  ,500. 
I  r-^Cf c-l  l  *2  do*  T 5c  3 d* -2  <k  this  elegant 
I  \-g-Z  IscaI  rrnir,  $1.  Send  photo  (w* 
i^WqyWJ  wiMTetorn  ll>.  Sfin-iJolKNik 
J  i.if  rvl !  \,J*  "f  imported  her- 

\vV  Wp  preminoi 

list  And  tem  s  in  x?i  -t..  o.v.  f *m(fl  3llr. 

Snt'^rtt  n  f’r-n'rrtd.  r,  y, 

V  “  k  \TON  N^ilijVtr.f ,  •  ’t.  ✓ 


and  12  Pack.5 


***  “  Many  silly  iieople  despise  the  precious, 
not  understanding-  it.”  But  no  one  despises 
Kidney-Wort  after  having  given  it  a  trial. 
Those  that  have  used  it  agree  that  it.  is  by  far 
the  best  medicine  known.  Itsaetion  is  prompt, 
thorough  and  lasting.  Don’t  take  pills  and 
Other  mercurials  that  poison  the  system,  but 
by  using  the  Kidney-Wort  restore  the  natural 
action  of  all  the  organs. — Ad r. 


A  MILLION  A  WEEK 


\  (IOc.»pftck)of  50 fan 
J  rv  ail  Chrome  Oanle. 
with  ilium*,  for  f3. 

Sample  <.-urd*freC 


TO  TT1E  BUSINESS  PU BLIC. — The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  total  circulation  of  the  several  editions  of 
THE  SUN  for  1S82,  as  compared  with  tho  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  preceding  year: 

-  „  188-2.  _  18M. 

'  “  39,701.161 

7.037,604 
3,498,154 


(lie.  If  parlisnnd  jmircholeeuf 
Ctt/  R  i  n  rs  \  t,r  H  or  •!  I  v»  spoon-,  as 
Zfr  il  prominm.  Trir  S1-  Get  lit  per* 
Vm,  l„ s,*od  ,»itU  t nu.l brroii ,  rttlinr 
JO*  It  l'.U  K  1  ttkliwllli  nr  el.-v.iRi 
/^premliB.  (T/  no  KOI  rontoiind 
.))  our  Ijird,  with  lit**  rh»>«p  par  Its  of 


DAII.Y  . . . 
SUNDAY. 
WEKKLY 


»ldCB  400  f»um 


Total . >5.530,030  Total  . 50,‘230.919 

P’ive  million  more  SUN'S  were  bought  and  read  In 
1K83  than  In  lssi.  The  average  circulntion  of  the 
several  editions  during  the  whole  of  the  pant  year 
was: 

DATEY . . . 143.-2GO 

SUNDAY . 1  H,810 

WEEKLY .  60. *2  I  6 

THE  SUN  has  advertising  space  to  sell.  Nrnm  Its 
compact  form  an  adverrlsemf  ut  in  the  SUN  is  more 
readily  seeu  than  in  the  blanket  sheets,  hence  a  few 
lines  in  its  columns  will  serve  to  attract  the  widest 
attention.  A  tlve  ltnc  advertisement  in  THE  SUN, 
costing  only-  two  dollars,  reaches  over  half  a  million 
readers.  This  Is  iiuijueatloualily  che  cheapest  and 
most  efllcient  inode  of  attaining  publicity  and  pro¬ 
curing  customers  anywhere  obtainable. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

In  Dally  and  Sunday  Editions  the  price  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  Forty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Largo  type  Eighty 
Cents.  Reading  Notices  One  Dollar  and  Fiftv  Cents 
on  third  page,  and  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  on 
first  and  second  pages  per  agate  tine 
In  Weekly  Edition  the  price  is  Fifty  Cents  per  line 
of  Agate  space,  without  extra  charge  for  large  type. 
For  preferred  positions  Seventy-five  Cents  to  Two 
Dollars  per  line. 

THE  SUN,  ltd,  168  AND  HU  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PUKE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


/*"  ElegantScn'ptType,  \  yy~Z~. 

OJ  .  V y  on  50  beautifa]  ct-rr-muX  V 

J  *&^yy »rd*,10c,  H  pks.  $  I.  20  ps»rt  b«vei\7J^i 
vtltedsed car.1*  with  lappeil corners, lOeAv  y. 
k’/  Agent.’  I»rgB  Album  rontnlulng*U  theUtctt  \V 
sy  BtyTev  of  Import  ,*d  Lev  .-I  eilg*  ,J  p.ttn  fringe  \ 
r  c*rd.,  win.  il|a«ti  itvl  preiuttm  Imt  k  pri-.  »te  Ictths 
to  »g«ut>,  25c.  CARD  MILLS,  NorthtArd,  Conn. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


A  I  hhfl  NEW  Styles  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
I  II II  \  chronic*  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality 
I  II  IS  I  I  »  largest  variety  and  lowest  prices  50 
U  M  II  1/  U  chromos  with  namelOe.;  a  present  wi<*i 

each  order.  Cr.iKTONBHOs. Cllntonvllle, Coun 

splendid  30  Igltevt  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  Me. 
k  Premium  with  3  pks.  £.  H.  Pardee.  New  Haven.  Ct. 


O  '  vouNt*  ■  ■^lOriZ7  S 

,Z.  ”WLLLlMCTON.»* 

W81B69-,  7 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PERCHERO.V -NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  til*'  advantage  of  our  many 
years  e.e/j  rii  iirr  In  h reciting  and  importing  larue 
eoi  lent  inns,  opportunity  of  noiiounuy  itijfefrnt  brents, 

low  prices,  because  nf  ,-.,  trnl  of  business  and  low  rate.-, 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

FOWBDLi  BK.OTHEH.S, 
SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


New  (ls«3)  Chromo  Cards,  no  i  alike,  with  name, 
10c.  post  paid  Geo.  L.  Reed  a-  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


gwavne's  Pills— Iini>>  rtant  to  the  Sick 

Symptoms  Indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
sulTerlng,  perchance  Death!  Symptoms  arc,  impure 
blood,  costive  nee*.  Irregular  appetite,  headache,  si  nr 
belching,  soreness  in  back,  breast  and  side,  heart 
pains,  giddiness,  bad  color  to  stools  am)  urine,  he t 
anil  cold  sensations,  yellow  sfcln.  “  SV'AYNE’S 
PILLS  eure  bv  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matter, 
regtdnting  and  nourishing  the  system.  25  Cents,  box 
off*)  pills;  5  boxes,  si.  At  druggists  or  bv  mall.  DR. 
SWAYNE  &  SON.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


patent  spark-arresttng  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  slr.es,  from  2  to  12  horse  power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Rest  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  S 130  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  •‘A,"  which  will  give  you 
full  Information  and  prices  to 

B  W.  BAYNE  A  SON, 

Box  841,  Corning,  N  Y 


After  April  Lst  -cheap— Regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  Hull,  JUT,  2  year* 
old.  Took  premium  at  New  Jer 
soy  State  Fall. 

WM.  F.  ELY. 

Aftou,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


than  in  the  establishment  of  Oliver  Ditson  a-  C**.are 
published  so  large,  souseful,  so  varied,  so  brilliant  and 
every  way  satisfactory  a  set  of  Ml  SIC  BOOKSfor 

Schools.  Seminaries, 
Academies,  Colleges. 

We  here  mention,  as  among  hundreds  of  others,  our 
SONG  B  El,  LS  (50  cts.),  for  Common  Schools,  by  L. 
O.  Emerson,  as  a  great  favorite,  anil  one  that  max’  be 

universally  used.  The  older  I . fcs,  GOI.IiKN 

Ktim.Ni.ti  cts. I,  by  Perkins.  HERRY  CHIMES 
cVl  Cts. i,  by  Emerson,  and  others,  have  a  fixed  reputa¬ 
tion  aud  are  always  in  demand.  Send  for  lists. 

The  IVelciiUe  Chorus  ill,  bv  Ttlden.  High 
•School  Choir  'Sll,  and  Ilnur  of  Singing  ijtu,  by 
Einet-sou  mid  Titden.  Laurel  Wrentli  S1-.  by  Per¬ 
kins.  Song  Echo  u.>  cts. i,  by  Perkins,  .inii  School 
Song  Book  (Hi  cts.),  by  Everest,  are  all  good  and  suc¬ 
cessful  collections  for  Ritsit  amt  Normal  Schools. 
Send  for  lists. 

V.'rflwley  College  Collection  '.$11,  by  Morse- 
local  Echoes  i$l),  Choice  Trio*  i#ll,  by  Tilden. 
are  new  and  first  (‘lass  collections  for  Female  Voices. 

Five  Hundred  Instructors  for  all  Instruments, 

Including  the  world-famous  Kiohnrriinn’s  New 
Method  for  l’iauoforle  (83.%),  and  many  thous¬ 
ands  or  s<iiigsau*l  Pieces,  always  ready  for  the  Mrsic 
Departviks  r  ok  Seminarii.s  asp  Colusoes.  .Send  for 
lists.  Any  hook  nin licit  for  retail  price. 

OliverDitson  &  Co., Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  SK7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Sawing  Made  Easy 

With  the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw  ! 

t  |7t  Sent  on  JIO  Days 

n\  Test  Trial. 


_ .  ism.  \RTlCI.ES,4 

S  SEAUTIFUi  FLORAL  CHROMO  CAROS 

>Ue  3x3*  4*o-l  an  Illustrated 
I  Book*  t n  all  who  tend  two 

I  He.  stamps  for  postage  and 
puckii.^.  Ytention  this  paper, 

t.  G.  RIDEOUT  &  CQ,.  IRW  TORL 


SOUTHDOWN  SHCEP 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  Of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White-Hall.  Keutucby. 


T h  orouc: h  b  red  Jersey a  s/, mpr4him  cdo "n 

Sheep,  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  from  good  .UH-k.Bt  reason¬ 
able  prices.  DAVID  CAR  LI,, 


flRPNTQ  WflNTCn  eyertwtjerp.  to  s-n 

HULN  I  O  YlrHI  I  LU  the  best  ramilyKnit- 

tlufr  Machine  ever  Lavented.  V*  ill  knit  a  pul- of 
stackings  wtta  T I  XT  HU,  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  vsn- 1  ot  fancy- 
work  for  w  filch  there  !s  alwxrs  a  ready  market.  Send 
for  circular  ate:  terms  to  t.ie  Twomlily  K  iiittisiic 
Machine  Co.,  103  ireiDuot  Street,  lLsua,  Mass. 


ifrstatr 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


A  boy  15  vnai*  old  i-.iu  sawings  fust  jmt  n<>y.  Mtt.rs 
Vi  tucay.  Portnge,  >lH'b  wnto-  ’‘Am  much  pler-il  witl, 
th<!  MONARCH. LIGHTNING  SAW.  1  soved  off 
JO)- men lofir  in  oiiriutt>s.  ”  \uiu  *ultal»lM 

li  nvrths  f**r  fkuni)3*  btovr*--wi>od,  and  ail  sorts  of  loir-'-ut- 
tiiiKr>  ir  is  |H*i*rU'.-c3  and  unrivaU'd.  A  j*r**a»t  *n>iu- 

. . .  1  ,,,,,n|7'  Sent  on  Test  Trial. 

Illiixirited  **ai‘d"gue.  Free.  v,r\r<i  «  ami  ». 
M.  mi.'ii  [Ins  pupi  l  *  iiii.  ss,  Mi’N  * tii ’K  LPiHTMNU 
SAW  CO.,  |  03  Hrtnik.ljih  Htrvet.  Cll H-Iigo,  ill. 


To-dny  offers  uneuualed  advantages  to  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  laboring  man  or  capitalist.  The  .Iiiine* 
River  Valley,  along  the  Northern  I’ncilir  l{nil- 
road,  18  the  most  Inviting  portion  of  North  Dakota, 
with  a  record  of  from  ’26  to  40  bushels  of  "No.  1 
hard”  wheat  to  the  acre.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  best 
prairie  land,  near  railroads,  free  to  settlers.  Men 
with  breaking  tennis,  Inhering  men  and  women,  can 
find  constant  employment  at  excellent  wages. 
Pamphlets,  with  reliable  Information,  arid  map  sent 
free  founv  applicant  bv  addressing 

SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

Jamestown.  Dakota. 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHEL'F 


HOW  IT  THRDBS, 

I  CAN’T  SLEEP.” 


Imprim-ii  K\l-ii,lon  Jn«l  P*t,nt<Ml. 

|  ,>  ACENTS  WANTED. 

$1  10.00  matte  by  one 
J  Agent  In  llfly-tlx  day*. 

pT  Pull  |,*rclL*ulkn  »ait  t"U  uf  A<-'ntJ’ 
rr|iort*,  ,howln,!  iial.:-k  Sale*  mil  large 
iyy  I’riiMw,  free.  -v*’  PrrtyM  nr  Hoxing 
g  charges  to  .IgfntM.  A'lit-ev.  *1  once 
i? .  mid  secure  ehuioe  terrllory  free. 

*J  J.  E.  SHEPARD  A  CO. , 

^  t  lSClNS  lTl.t!,,*  KA.KbA8Vm.nL 


Cfl.C.A.Sc/htSO/h/'S 

/ CELERY  &  CHAMOMILE  P/LLS. 

/  ARE  PREPARED  EXPRESSLY  TO  CURE  j  f 

fA\D  priLL  CURE  HEADACHE  SPALL  KINDS j  {[ 

URAL  GIA.  NERVOUSNESS  f 
^  DYSPEPSIA .  /iy 


LYON&HEALY 


Sltuiit-.'il  in  the  heart  oi  the  great 
Wegternstoek region.  Valuable 
Improvements;  1 .060  acres  un¬ 
der  fence.  Thorough  bred  Stock, 
Stables,  Sheds,  C'oruls,  and  ev 
cry  convenience  for  tine  stock 
growing.  Handsome  Brick  Res 
ldence.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to  (<KO.  I*.  It  EM  1 8, 

Omaliii,  Neb. 


WESTERN 

STOCK 

FARIVI 


Slate  &  Monroe  Sts. .Chicago, 

NN  i'  I  ?etiil  r odsM  Id  any  address,  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  f  q 

fur  10  Kncnknn-^l 

of  10  ‘U'UlMM'U.  OipH, 

li'..rrij*onb,  Kpniilci*.  C*i>L-*iu|<  Ns,^ 
S.'aimIj.  Dtuiii  .M^er1*  Sr»^s.  srid 
lUts  ^uuifrv  On  lit  is.  KepslHn^ 

i  M  Ntt-rl  .i  *  i-n  in.  it  ifs  In*t»ucl!t>ti  ind  K*- 
ier*  fr»r  \msli  ttr  I  -indk*  »n<i  a  C«;«lOKut' 
ufChuKc  LxaiuI  Mu-ic* 


06*'  KlEYlty 

FAC-SIMIuE  SIGNATURE  ON  EVERY  BOX. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  BROADCAST 


WJK  U  .WTIOOO  mou  itooii  \<;i;M8 

For  Gen.  DODGE  >  A-'ieie  SHEItM  vN's  Brun  New  Book 

THIRTY-THKEE  YEARS  AMONG 


I  I  SoWalKir;ei|isndUra>s  Se  I  -  l  'ri 

i  )  ucivm  ivi’  hour  inr  more  «*v  only 

tlmu  it  i»  puMwilile  in  mow  l>y 
•r '■'(  •  •'<  buiulor  nay  oilier  method. 

;:-e,Yw_T7.1  -.2  \  boy  or  man  who  hits  tuner 

-Ik '-'i’t  >-'•  sown  before  ecu  olitunu  lietter 
*'.j  e,  T-yV’*. '-'  '.*1  staodthaaOiomostext  ericutvd 
r,vc.  k' if:  .r  hi  !l  - .  hand  sower.  Saves  time,  riieney 
and  seed.  Price,  8<L  Send  for 
•>  v-'  V4 f  !  .it  our  new  i  ireat.ir.  «c  ran  offer 

. .  !(.,  .'V- Vi-  J---'  spi-eial iudui’iincuts t'ole-'il* rs 

BENSON.MAULE  &  CO 

!?:  <g  i.  v  i..<  Sole  MitunTacturem, 

121)  and  131  So.  Front  Si..  Philadelphia. - 


A  FARM  of  1  HO  acres,  throe  miles  south  of 
St.  Ausgnr,  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa,  lor  sale.  Houses 
and  farm  good  ami  convenient  In  every  respect;  near 
to  market,  school  and  churches;  now  rtlted  up  prin¬ 
cipally  fur  slock  and  dairy;  orchard  of  apple  trees. 
If  not  sold  will  rent  tor  a  term  oi  years.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  address  1‘.  NELSON, 

St,  Ansgar,  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa. 


Introduction  by  ftn.  NA rtma-u  Supcrh  Ulastraiion*,  This 
great  work  was  subscribed  for  by  ,  res  t  Arthur,  Cm-  Gnint, 
and  A  v  J’V,.',  of  rwaoi  I  stii.  and  18  Initorei  it  n- thi  lm  st 
Vuliiahle  and  Thrilling  book  -  err  written-  It  soils  Mr  v->7t|fre, 
and  is  tlio  grand*:,.  citanCO  h*  Coin  Ulon *  r  cv.  r  offered  To  .Units, 
Send  for*  irvuhtr*.  y.:tm  Trace  Sin-cimcn  Plate,  etc.,  ,i7  .. 
to  I»  WOGTIIINCTOV  A  t’O..  Hartford.  V.  i  n. 


No  other  complaints  are  so  lnslduous  In  their  at¬ 
tack  as  th'ise  affecting  the  throat  and  lungs;  none  so 
trifled  with  by  the  majority  of  sufferers.  Theordl- 
nary  cough  or  cold,  resulting  perhaps  from  a  trilling 
and  unconscious  exposure,  lsoftenbut  the  beginning 
of  a  fatal  sickness.  Ayk&’s  Chekrt  PkctoraL  has 
well  proven  Its  efficacy  lu  a  forty  years'  fight  with 
throat  and  lung  diseases,  and  should  be  taken  in  all 
eases  without  delay. 

A  Terrible  Oou?lt  Cured. 

“  In  1857  I  look  a  severe  cold,  which  affected  my 
lungs  1  had  a  terrible  cough,  and  passed  night  after 
nigh  without  sleep.  The  doctors  gave  me  up.  L  tried 
Avgu's  V’iikbrv  PKCTcnAr,  which' relieved  mv  lu  *  gs. 
Induced  sleep,  and  alforde  i  me  the  rest  necessary  for 
the  recovery  of  tny  strength.  By  the  continued  use 
of  th*  l‘HCT,.ii,L  a  permanent  cure  was  effected.  I 
am  now  ia  yeare  old,  hale  and  hearty,  and  am  satis¬ 
fied  your  Chbkry  1'ectosai.  saved  me. 

Hokack  FAlR8ROTHE.lL” 

Rockingham.  Vt..  duly  15,  IstD 

’  I  have  used  Aykk’s  t  iikrrv  Pkctouvl  In  my  fam- 
i'y  for  everal  years,  ami  d  >  n-'t  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  the  most  effi’Ctunl  remedy  fot  coughs  and  colds  we 
have  ever  tried,  Youra  truly.  A.  J.  Crank." 

Lake  Crystal,  Minn  .  Maren  l*i.l8S2. 

“I  hi  e  suffered  for  eight  years  from  Bronchitis, 
aud  after  trying  many  remedies  with  no  success,  I 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  Avku’s  Ch nut  Fbctokai. 

By halla.  Miss..  April  5.  I38J  Joseph  W.u.iikx.'* 

”  I  canuot  sev  enough  in  praise  <*f  Aim’s  Cussnr 
Pectoral  b-  ev-lng  as  1  do  that  but  for  Its  use  I 
should  long  -in.-e  have  died  from  lung  troubles 

Palestine  l  exss,  April  Ti  1SS2.  E.  Bragpon." 

No  ctiseof  y<t  affectlonef  the  throat  or  lungs  exists 
which  eunr.  •>  tve  greatly  relieved  by  1 1 .  o  use  of  AVER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  It  will  always  cure  when  the 
disease  Is  not  alreadybeyond  the  control  of  medlelne. 

Dr.J.C.  AVER  4  CO..  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  mniUdfr~ 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting; 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HOMES. 

TH h  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

3D  Chainbers  8i.,  N.  \. 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

rpHE  Laud  of  Lakes,  of  (Troves,  of  Meadows, 
JL  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat,  of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  81  to  87  per  acre  or  first  owners.  Send 
for  mups  anti  publications  to 

C.  VY RIGHT, 

Fergus  Fulls,  .Minnesota. 


DARNELL’S  gi  FURROWER 

1*  MARKER 


('annul 

hr 

rltoWtul 


ltuu.  Mi-. "Ill , 


A.  K.  YLANl)  K  A,  H  MS.- Bo<  *k  u  ml  Map 
free,  by  C.  E.  SHAN  A  HA  N’,  A  tty.,  Easton,  Md. 

mou  James  River,  Vt*  —In  a  Northern 
settlement.  Illustrated  circular  from 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Vs. 


1"  •  I  jHTa  ll.-r  Mill  or  “ 

iilu,  ,*(  griyufl'l  gtiitmJ  lfi.ni  xny  otlwr  Murirer. 

Leaves  ihecjirth  well  pulverikotl  at  bottom  af  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2k  to  6  feet,  aud  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  tnelles  deep. 

'  I  II"  ur"  In *< vdlnuVu’Q'lltlK  it.  tl  JiH's  rlu- in* mi*.-s s :  i., 

ivWI  tuii*lu  nU'i  "  111  I n,t  tor  rents, "J.^.OoVuu-, Mow  r.tarn.x.j. 

“It  far  cxoccU  my  cxpretMtlon,.  If  the  real  nioriix  of  tills 
ohsaji  impletnrnt  Wt-ro  known  to  potatnfrowrr,  alour.  l hi'  sali-s 
win  lit  tM*lmnii*nxi'.“  It,  /..*  \iy.  U  <■,.  I*  run.*  -V.  Y  )  (■ ji  ,  Sod'S  v 

HU)  nnilPUTCM  M*null»i’t*r.  Moorcatowi*. 

a  W.UUUUn  I  tN  liurllucton  U.  N.  J. 


ClEEDS  GI4  EN  V  \\  A  V !  A  package  mixed  Flovv- 
n  er  Seeds  (A5U  Kinds  i,  wit*  sain  pie  Park’s  Floral  Mag¬ 
azine,  all  for  stamp.  G  W  Park  KmietlKburg,  Pa. 


F»lKJfI  Cor  SALE. 

ONE  of  the  best  Farms  In  Michigan,  containing 
about  212  acres;  aoll  rick,  gravely  loam,  descend¬ 
ing  to  south  and  oust;  well  wutered,  plenty  of  timber 
and  fruit  trees.  £7,010  worth  of  buildings,  all  new 
und  nmderiL  A  line  stoek  or  grain  Dim;  oue  mile 
from  Biruilugbatu.  l-S  miles  from  Detroit.  Prlee§l7,r*tKi 
If  sold  before  April  1,  1>K1,  GKO.  C.  WA1.1.ACK,  BIr 
mlngbam,  Oakland  Co  .  Michigan 


J  /.  /L/.STM’f,'  is  u n equaled  as  a  Wall  finish 
It  produces  a  flue,  durable  und  handsome  job.  It  h 
Kconotnicat.  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one, 
ir  not  for  sale  in  your  neighborhood,  send  t* 
SEELEY  BROTHERS.  32  Burling  ,«.|ip 
New  York.  AVERHJ,  PAINT  COMPANY",  Bostol 
and  Chicago,  for  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials. 

fl Vlograpti  School,  Railroad  Wires  In  School;  very 
A  best  practical  instruction;  ready  eniDiovmetu  foi 


IA  —Agfloultural,  Grazing,  Fruit  und  Timber 
JO  In  Ky.  aud  Tenu.  Also  Chattanooga  City 
ty.  For  catalogue  semi  green  stump  to  J.  N 
X,  183  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Especially  A<li\p*eel  For 
S-praying  Kenlt  Trees. 

Can  be  applied  to  auy  service 
Chut  ft  C  la  torn  or  Koroe  Pump  cun 
be  used  for.  Price,  86  Send 
f<r  circular. 

field  force  pump  CO., 

Lock  Box  (Ml,  Lock  port,  N.Y. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Cit.is 
M.  GutbS,  ltltl  Sycamore  St.,  C’ln'tl,  O.,  or  1 1  W.K. 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  41H  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Yr. 


ui'.-k>ur*u 


SILK  PATCHWORK 

S«Rid  4  ftUmpj  for  SnmpUiA.  Gpiu  SUk.  Co.,  New 


|V|  I*  .  *.  Aiuft  alH>ut 

1^  w  tw  i  ■  %  d  our  7  per  cent.  !arm  mort- 
■■■■■i mm hm  gares*.  12  years  experience  | 
ooo.ooo  loaned  ;  not  a  dollar  lost.  J.  B.Wat  k)n8  <5i  CO* 
iwrcuce,  Kansas. and  1143  hroadway,  Ncyv  York. 


$5  tO  $20po,rfiiiy  Satnnl.s  worth  15 free. 

tu  Address  Srtxsox  4  Co.,  Portland,  >• 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


THEMAPES  MANURES  ON  OATS 
BARLEY  AND  WHEAT. 


FIVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.— Oats,  80  bushels.  Wheat,  40  bushels 

and  Barley  50  bushels  per  acre. 


OFFICE,  JSTos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY 

CT  ^NZTSTTr  1.  1883. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January,  1,  1882 . 845,130,006.86 

RE  VENUE  A CCOENT. 

Premiums . «... . .  ...  $9,604,788.38 

Less  deferred  premiums  January  1,  1882  .  452,161.00 — $9,152,627.38 

Interest  and  rents  (including  realized  gains  on  real  estsi* 

soldi  .  . 3,089,273.21 

3VJ1U  )  . . . . *  *  *  ■  . .  *•  ’ _ _  n  nnn  m  A  ll  All  ACA  OlC  10 


OB8BURSEITIENT  ACCOUNT 

Losses  bf  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same . $1 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

to  same . .  .  ■  . 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  return^  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  3 

Total  paid  Policy-holders . . . $6,210,309.71. 

Taxes  and  re-insur'ances .  . 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees .  1 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  &c . . . 


Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received)  . 1 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City  and  other  slocks,  (market  value, 

$19,953,956.521 . 1 

Real  Estate . . •  - .  - . : . . 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  firs!  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
for  $17,950,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  ad¬ 
ditional  collateral  security) . • . 1 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $5,191,139.50) . 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies,  tthe  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2,690,961) . . . . 

♦Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse¬ 
quent  to  January  1, 1883 — .  .  ....  .  . . . 

♦Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection. 

Agents’  balances  .  . --••• . . 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  January  1. 1883 . 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . . . . . . 

*A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual 
report  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

CASH  ASSETS,  January  1,  1883 . 

Appropriated  as  follows: 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  January  1,  1883 . — 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  Ac... .  . . . . . 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented) . 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for!....  . - : . 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies:  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium  ;  non-participating  at  5  per  cen(. 

Carlisle  net  premium  . .  . * 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend, 

Fund,  January  1.  1882,  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent. 

reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class. » . . . .........  .$2,054,244.03 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1882  for  surplus  and  matured 


MANURE  SPREADER, 


Pulverizer  &  Cart  Combined. 

One  load  pur  out  by  the  Spreader  will 
do  as  much  pood  to  tlie  present  crops  as 
two  ordinarily  spread  by  hand. 


Texas, Florida, Cute.  Canada  and  Germany. every — 

whore  telling  *a  own  try  of  economy  of  labor,"*'*  *£“*-■-  -  *'  1  7  .  ,  „ 

saving  and  beitcr  use  of  manure.  Handles  alt  kinds  of  manure,  from  the  conntest  to  the  ilnest,  ashes,  lime, 
inurtc,  cottonseed,  ctc.,wetor  dry,  an,  amount  per  acre,  broadcast  or  In  drills,  In  one-tenth  the  time  It  can  bo 
done  by  band.  Covers  everv  inch  of  ground  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  insuring  rapid  growth  and  uniform 
crops:  Its  quality  of  work  notftp'iroftcllCd  by  band  labor  at  ten  lime*  tlie  cost,  Will  save  lift  cost  In  one  n main, 
reat)  the  testimony  of  bcatfuniicrs  in  every  state,  saving  »hcy_ would  sooner  do  without  their  reaper  or  mower, 
illustrated  cataloijue  free,  address  ivE.il  P  &  li  L  lll’EE  HIE  ft.  CO.,  Syracuse,  fc.  V. 


DEDUCT—  .  , _  J  . 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on 

Matured  Tontines . . 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1,1883 . 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance . 


VETERAN  GORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HOUSE  POWER 


Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent .  4,948, 841.79 

Surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard,  at  4  A  per  ct.,  estimated  at  10,000,000.06 

From  the  undivided  surplus  or  $4,948,841  the  Board  or  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend 
to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next 
annual  premium. 

During  the  year  12,178  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $11,325,520. 

{  Jan.  1, 1879,  45,005.  ,  Jan.  1,  1879,  $125,232,144. 

Number  of  )  Jan.  1,  1880,  45,705.  Amount  \  Jan.  1,1880,  127.417,763. 

jxumoer  o  j  Jan  ,  188, ,  *8.548.  Ian.  1,  1881,  135.726.916. 

Policies  in  force  I  Jan.  1, 1882.  53,927.  at  risk  /  Jan.  1.  1882.  151.760.824. 

policies  in  iorce  (  ^  ^  1883  6Q  150  (  Jan.  1,  1883,  171.415.097. 

Jan.  1,  1879,  $2,811,436. 
Jan.  1,1880,  3,120,371. 
Jan.  1,1881.  4.295,096. 
Jan.  1.18S2,  4,827,036. 
Jan.  1,1883,  4,948,841. 


%  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  , 


1879,  2,033,650.  Divisible 

1880,  2,317,889,  Surplus  at 

1S81 ,  2,432,654.  4  Der  cent 

,000  9  too  n,  0  per  cent.. 


Death- 

claims 

paid 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Clinrns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  g^§||§| 

ZW  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill 


EDWARD  MARTIN, 
IOHN  MA1RS, 
HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D 
ALEX.  STUDWELL, 
R.  SUYDAM  GRANT 
ARCHIBALD  H.  WEI 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH 
H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 
IOHN  M.  FURMAN, 


Tin;  1  NEARLY  1,00© 

■  rs  r-N  [—  I  I  RECOKDSD  PURE  BRED 

O  D  L  L  L  Percheron-N  orman  Horses 

Imported  and  llred  by 

■  a  I  -r  M.  W.  DUHHAM, 

MnlO  9  OAKLAWN  FARM, 

EVlUlu  8  I  DU  Wayne,  Dm  Pago  County,  Illinois. 

|  35  mile.  we«l  ol  Chicago,  on  C.  It  N .  W.  ll’j. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 

President, 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-President  and  Actuary, 


will  deserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  former  years 
by  the  continued  ad¬ 
dition  of  all  the  em¬ 
bellishments  and  im¬ 
provements  that  costly 
and  skilled  artisans 
can  produce. 

Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues,  with  elogaut 
anil  varied  styles,  sent 
free  to  all  applicants. 


LADIES! 


Hot  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and 
COFFEES,  and  secure  u  beautiful  .11  OSSItOsli  or 
<;<>  I.D-IIA  N  11  TEA-SET  iU  pieces),  our  own  Im 
portatlon.  Oneof  these  beautlfnfchlna  tea-sets  given 
uwuv  to  the  party  sending  a  club  for  $25.  This  Is  the 
greatest  Iiiiluoemcnt  ever  offered.  Send  In  your  or¬ 
ders  and  enjoy  a  cup  or  GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  ami 
ut  the  same  time  procure  0  HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA- 
SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas  80c,,  H.',c.  and  -die,  per 
Hi.;  excellent  Teas  nOc.  and  OOe.,  arid  very  best  from 
fiac.  to  title.  When  ordering,  be  sure  und  mention  vylutt 
kind  of  teas  you  want-whetlier  Oolong,  Mixed,  Japan, 
Imperial.  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder  or  English  Break¬ 
fast.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company  In 
the  business.  Tig*  reputation  of  our  bouse  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey-St..  New  York. 


CAREFULLY  SET 
IT  NEVER  MISSES  !  I 


Made  of  best  material 
and  alwa}^s  in  order. 


WTVVVWVW 

HOTCHKIN  &  WILDER 

M  A  N  U  FACTO  REES  OF  FI  NE 


nortat  ioiiH  of  all  other  importers  of  nil 
kinds  of  Draft  Horses  from  Europe  for 
any  previous  year;  and  morn  tlian  have 
ever  lieen  Imported  ninl  l.red  by  any 
other  man  or  firm  during  their  entire 
ImsinesH  career. 
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their  want  of  horns  makes  them  more  safe ;  then  existing — I  abandoned  the  breed. 


OUR  ANIMAL  POETRAITS. 


POLLED  ANGUS  HEIFER  CLARISSA 
AND  BULL  SIR  EUSTACE. 


The  boom  for  polled  cattle,  especially  for 
the  polled  beef  breeds,  the  Scotch  Angus- 
Aberdeen  and  Galloway,  as  yet  shows  no  re¬ 
laxation.  A  large  share  of  the  foreign  cattle 
destined  for  the  United  States,  last  year  came 
t  hrough  Canada,  owing  to  the  superior  quar¬ 
antine  arrangements  among  our  neighbors, 
and  it  is  stated  that  among  the  European  cattle 
imported  into  the  Dominion  in  1882  for  home 
use  and  for  this  country,  the  number  of  Scotch 
polls  exceeded  that  of  any  other  breed.  Tins 
week  wo  present  to  our  readers  the  likenesses 
of  u  couple  of  excellent  [wiled  beasts,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  refer  them  to  pages  81 
and  82  of  the  Rural,  separate  portraits  of  the 
animals  appealing  on  pages  81  and  89. 


IMPROVED  STOCK.  QUALITY  OF 
FLESH,  ETC. 


HON.  C.  M.  CLAY. 


1  made  a  grave  omission  in  my  last  in  saying 
that  the  best  breeds  add  “fat”  to  the  best 
points,  I  should  have  said  flrxh  also;  for  this 
mixture  of  fat  aud 
lean  on  the  best 
points  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  best  beef 
bearer,  the  scrub 
and  some  others 
“patching”  as  the 
butchers  term  it ; 
that  is,  taking  on 
fat  unmixed  with 
lean  on  some 
points. 

HOGS  AND  HAMS. 

For  many  years 
I  have  not  fattened 
my  hogs  in  close 
pens  but  in  the 
grass  pastures,  tie- 
cause  they  are 
there  more 
healthy;  and  be¬ 
cause  exercise  im¬ 
proves  the  muscles, 
or  lean  parts,  aud 
makes  the  hams 
liave  less  fat  aud 
more  juice.  Nor 
have  1  found  that 
they  were  more 
difficult  to  fatten: 
for  exercise  im¬ 
proves  their  appe¬ 
tite  and  green  feed 
their  health.  When 
1  was  younger, 
tiaras  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  more  of  a 
luxury  than  now: 
and  some  students 
at  Yale,  from  Old 
Virginia,  brought 
on  hams  from 
home  as  a  special 
addition  to  a  Hams  were  also 

brought  from  'Westphalia  in  Europe  where 
range  in  the  forests  was  said  to  give  them 
special  flavor.  They  were  small  with  enough 
loan;  but  not  better  than  mine,  if  as  good.  I 
regard  the  immense  hugs  now  offered  to 
breeders  as  a  groat  mistake.  It  doesn’t  fol¬ 
low  that  the  larger  the  animal  the  more  the 


profit;  and  such  stagnant  masses  of  fat  must 
be  anything  else  but  healthful  for  the  eaters. 
All  the  breeds  now  in  vogue  are  too  large  for 
family  use,  and  1  have  hunted  up  a  breeder  of 
the  small  Essexes,  and  propose  to  try  them. 

VARIOUS  BREEDS. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  confine  myself  rather  to 
principles  than  to  commend  any  special  breed 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  But,  as  I  said  in  my  last 
article,  some  breeds  are  more  valuable  than 
others  for  special  qualities.  The  Short-horns 
I  think  the  best  beef-bearera  These  I  bred 
for  sale  as  breedere  once,  but  have  of  late 
years  only  bred  for  beef — grades  or  pure- 
bloods  without  pedigree.  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Herefurds,  the  rivals  of  Short¬ 
horns;  but  in  St.  Petersburg  1  have  eaten  for 
years  the  Jerseys  which  seem  to  lx*  the  original 
race  in  all  Northern  Europe.  And  better  beef 
was  never  found  in  any  market — not  showy 
like  the  marbled,  highly  fatted  meat  of  the 
bullocks  of  London  and  New  York,  but  juicy 
and  gamey  and  tender  like  wild  meats.  These 
small  cattle  getting  very  poor  in  consequence 
of  the  long  Winters  are  rapidly  brought  into 
good  flesh  by  the  next  development  of  glass 
matured  by  the  light  and  heat  of  northern 
Summers,  And  though  all  my  life  a  breeder 
of  Short-horns,  I  always  preferred,  for  my 
own  use,  the  mountain  cattle  (some  of  which 
are  certainly  of  Jersey  descent)  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Russia.  So  one  breed,  as  the 
Short-horn,  is  the  best  beef-beast  for  sale;  an¬ 
other.  as  the  Jerseys,  is  preferred  for  milk-. 


aud  the  Devons  for  work-oxen,  etc.  The 
Short-horns  are  heavy  feeders  and  the  attempt 
to  keep  them  should  never  be  made  on  sparse 
pasturage.  And  so  the  Jerseys  and  Devons 
would  lie  a  failure  here  in  Kentucky  and  simi¬ 
lar  sites.  The  polled  cattle  of  Scotland  ore 
coming  more  aud  more  iuto  favor,  because, 
beiug  hardy  aud,  u  the  main,  heavy-bodied. 


for  it  cannot  lie  denied  that  confinement 
and  pampering  any  breed  of  cattle  make  them 
dangerous  at  times;  and  human  life  is  too 
valuable  to  lie  rashly  jeoparded. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BREEDING. 

Having  shown  the  value  of  improved  stock. 
I  say  something  upon  the  principles  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  cross-breeding.  The  best  breed  of  any 
genus  or  species  should  be  kept  pure,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  its  blood  may  not  be  im¬ 
parted  to  inferior  breeds.  The  South  Down, 
“the  Short-horn”  of  sheep,  of  fine  form,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  maturity,  makes  a  fine  product 
upon  the  native  or  scrub  sheep.  For  many 
years  there  was  but  little  demand  for  these 
bucks  ;  they  were  crossed  upon  the  scrubs,  and 
then  the  half-bred  bucks  were  used:  and  the 
consequence  was  a  return  to  the  scrub  in  time, 
often  going  down  with  a  mixed,  nondescript 
breed,  unfit  for  perpetuation. 

But  now  the  laws  of  breeding  are  better  un¬ 
derstood.  and  the  pure  South  Down  is  used 
every  year,  and  all  the  products  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket,  as  these  half-breds  make  early,  heavy 
lambs  of  line  mutton,  which  begins  to  be  ap 
preciated  in  all  the  large  cities  here  as  it  has 
been  for  long  years  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  But  if  a  stock-flock  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained  then  also  all  the  time  a  full-blooded 
South  Down  should  lie  used.  Let  us  see:  the 
first  cross  is  a  half  blood,  then  three-fourths, 
then  seven-eighths,  then  fifteen-sixteenths  and 
then  thirty-one-thirty-seconds,  and  so  on  ad 


i nfi n  itu m.  But  this  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth:  for  there  is  not,  in  fact,  an  equal 
division  of  the  blood  or  quality  in  each  cross, 
as  age,  health,  temperament,  etc.,  change  the 
result.  But  this  ia  uear  enough  for  practical 
purposes,  I  once  had  an  Irish  Grazier  crossed 
on  my  hogs;  but,  finding  the  progeny  unfit  for 
travel  to  our  distant  markets — no  railroads 


But. 

after  all  the  marks  of  that  hog  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  my  herd,  an  exact  but  very  puny 
Irish  Grazier  was  born,  with  short  legs,  white, 
pendant  ears  and  drop  body ;  the  other  pigs 
were  entirely  different.  So  the  mixed  breeds 
are  ever  uncertain  in  their  results,  as  time  will 
show  in  many  new  breeds  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  now  humbugged. 

PREPOTENCY. 

The  breeder's  of  pure-blooded  races  of  live¬ 
stock  have  attempted  to  enhance  their  value 
by  a  claim  of  "prepotency” — that  is.  superior 
power  of  generating  their  like  over  common  or 
scrub  stock.  I  regard  this  as  a  delusion;  for 
in  my  opinion  that  animal  has  the  most  prepo¬ 
tency  which  has  the  hardiest  constitution:  and 
I  think  with  equal  hardiness,  if  the  reverse 
crosses  wore  allowed,  the  sequence  would  be 
the  same— that  is,  if  the  scrub  was  bred  to 
South  Down  ewes  successively,  always  using 
the  pure  scrub  male,  the  flock  would  just  as 
soon  result  in  a  scrub  flock  as  the  other  process 
would  result  in  a  South  Down  flock. 


fieli)  Crops. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  OATS. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

I  wish  to  recommend  to  Rural  readers 
who  are  expecting  to  sow  oats  the  coming 

Spring  that  they 
try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  with  a  part 
of  their  land  at 
least,  of  pulveriz¬ 
ing  the  surface  in¬ 
stead  of  breaking 
up  the  land.  I 
have  practiced  this 
plan  for  several 
years,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  been  pleased 
with  it,  and  I  find 
that  it  is  being 
adopted  by  many 
of  our  best  farm- 
era  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  is 
that  it  enables  us 
to  pulverize  the 
surface  so  as  to 
give  a  better  seed- 
lied,  and  grow  a 
heavier  crop. 
There  are  other 
advantages  also, 
one  of  which  is 
that  we  can  put  in 
much  more  land  in 
a  day.  To  plow 
an  acre  of  land 
for  oats  and  har¬ 
row  and  roll  till  it 
is  in  the  right  con¬ 
dition,  will  take  a 
fail*  day’s  work  for 
a  hand  and  team, 
while  from  three 
to  four  acres  a 
day  can  be  put  in 
by  the  new  meth- 
ixL  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  get 
three  inches  of  the 
surface  fine  and  mellow,  aud  this  may  be  done 
with  a  Disk  or  Acme  Harrow,  or,  if  you  have 
neither  of  these,  use  either  the  double  or  single 
corn  cultivator.  If  the  land  is  level,  sow  the 
oats  first;  but,  if  very  uneven,  sow  after  culti¬ 
vating.  If  the  cultivators  are  used  to  stir  with, 
you  will  have  to  cross-harrow  with  a  good 
heavy  harrow;  but  with  the  Disk  or  Acme 
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Harrow  you  will  run  over  the  field  both  ways. 
In  either  ease  finish  up  with  a  plank  drag.  It 
is  much  better  tliau  a  roller,  as  it  grinds  up 
the  ckxls  and  gives  a  fine  surface  and  presses 
the  earth  to  the  seed  without  packing  it  hard, 
as  a  roller  would. 

This  plauk  drag  is  such  a  cheap,  convenient 
and  valuable  implement  that  I  wish  to  tell  how 
to  make  it.  The  plauk  should  be  two  inches 
thick  and  may  be  any  length  you  wish;  for 
two  horses  I  prefer  10  feet,  but  on  large  farms 
it  is  often  made  IS  or  20  feet  long,  and  a  pair 
of  horses  used  at  each  end.  The  planks  may 
be  spiked  to  scantling,  or  they  may  be  bolted 
together  and  no  cross-pieces  be  used  at  all. 
Mine  are  bolted.  1  use  four  planks  a  foot  wide 
and  lap  them  ou  to  each  other  four  inches. 
This  gives  a  cutting  edge  at  evert  plank.  The 
planks  are  lapped  just  like  the  weather-board¬ 
ing  of  a  house,  beginning  with  the  rear  board, 
so  that  in  dragging  it  you  do  not  bring  the 
edge  against  the  clods  to  make  the  draft  heavy; 
but  the  edges  cut  as  they  slide  over.  1  use 
this  implement  to  prepare  my  wdieat  and 
corn  land,  and  there  is  nothing  so  good  to  mel¬ 
low  laud  for  root  crops.  It  leaves  a  fine,  level 
seed-bed  for  clover  or  grass. 

Another  advantage  of  putting  in  oats  by 
this  method  is  that  you  can  do  it  earlier,  for 
the  land  will  be  dry  enough  to  mellow  at  the 
surface  a  day  or  two  before  it  will  break  up 
mellow,  and  I  have  always  succeeded  best  with 
early-sown  oats.  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  from 
early  seediug,  but  have  often  had  a  very  short 
crop  from  sowing  late.  Oats  will  endure  a 
very  low  temperature  without  damage.  In 
IK77  we  had  very  w  arm,  dry  weather  in  the 
last  half  of  February,  and  I  put  in  my  oat 
crop,  finishing  on  the  2flth.  Maivh  came  in 
cold  and  blustery  with  snow,  and  the  mercury 
was,  twice,  as  low  as  10  deg.,  and  we  had  not  a 
g«K>d  growing  da}-  during  the  month;  but 
April  came  in  warm  and  pleasant  and  my  oats 
were  up  before  the  laud  was  dry  enough  to 
plow .  1  think  it  of  esj  tecial  importance  to  ha  ve 
the  land  fine  for  oats,  because  they  have  a 
short  season  to  grow  in,  and  if  we  expect  a 
good  crop,  the  growth  must  be  largely  made 
liefore  very  hot  weather,  as  heat  does  not  suit 
them.  My  experience  also  favors  changing 
seed,  and  bringing  the  seed  from  a  colder 
climate.  My  oat  crop  in  1882  was  greatly 
damaged  with  rust  and  was  scarcely  worth 
cutting  on  many  fields;  but  1  found  that  north¬ 
ern  sown  side  by  side  with  that  grown  in 
my  own  neighborhood,  was  but  little  affected 
by  rust,  while  the  latter  was  nearly  ruined.  I 
have  found  that  clover  seed  sown  with  oats  is 
surer  to  make  a  stand  than  when  sown  with 
Fall  grain.  I  think  we  have  no  erop  that  will 
pay  better  for  thorough  preparation  of  soil 
than  this,  and  yet  in  my  neighborhood  there  is 
no  other  crop  which  has  been  so  badly  man¬ 
aged.  Oats  are  usually  sown  on  the  poorest 
laud,  and  put  in  a  rough,  lumpy  field,  often  , 
with  a  single  harrowing,  and  the  consequence 
is  generally  a  poor,  unprofitable  crop.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  horses  are  fed  corn  the  year 
through,  and  it  would  be  much  better  for 
them  if  we  grew-  more  oats,  and  better  also  for 
t  he  land  if  clover  was  always  sown  with  oats. 


Potato  Growing. 

I  notick  in  a  late  Rural,  a  communication 
from  Daniel  Stock  of  Uogbes\  ille,  lit.,  with  ref-  | 
erence  to  the  potato  beetle  and  its  enemy,  but 
he  does  not  describe  the  "exterminator,’-  nor 
luive  I  ever  seen  a  description  of  it.  I  do  not 
tight  the  "potato  bug”  as  he  does — b}  gather¬ 
ing  the  larvae  1  destroy  the  lieetle  liefore  it 
lays  its  eggs  if  possible,  and  then  I  have  but 
little  trouble  with  the  larvae,  but  should  there 
t>e  enough  to  injure  the  vines  I  treat  them  as 
friend  Stock  docs — by  hand-picking.  There 
has  been  a  small  yellow  bug  on  the  vines  at  the 
same  time  the  beetle  was  depositing  its  eggs, 
and  I  have  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  it  is 
a  friend  or  foe,  as  it  is  shy  and  I  cannot  sec  it 
at  work.  I  have  usually  planted  my  potatoes  in 
hills  just  as  Mr.  Stock  describes;  but  last  year 
I  tried  some  in  drills  feet  apart  and  one 
foot  apart  in  the  drill.  The  hills  are  more  easily 
cultivated,  but  the  drills  yield  lietter.  I  use 
first  the  cultivator  and  then  a  shovel  plow. 
My  Early  Rose  yielded  at  the  rate  of  231  1-1) 
bushels  per  acre;  Beauty  of  Hebron  320;  Bur. 
bank’s  350.  From  one  four-ounce  White  Ele¬ 
phant  I  raised  20}.,"  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
936  bushels  ]ter  acre.  The  White  Elephant 
was  cut  into  14  pieces  and  planted  in  a  drill 
with  the  same  treatment  as  the  Rose  and 
Hebron,  except  that  the  W.  E.  was  cut  to 
single  eyes  while  thcs  others  (medium-sized) 
were  cut  in  quarters.  I  cultivate  thoroughly 
leaving  no  weeds  to  go  to  seed,  and  at  the  last 
cultivation  I  sow  Strap-Leaf  Turnip  which  do 
well  if  left  when  the  potatoes  are  dug. 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  D.  W.  Lewis. 
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It  is  claimed  for  the  Silver  Hull  Buckwheat 
that  it  continues  in  bloom  longer,  matures 
earlier  (which  is  rather  peculiar)  and  yields 
more.  The  flower  is  said  to  be  whiter  and 
more  nutritious.  How  is  that  known  { 
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STRAWBERRY  TESTS. 


We  have  nowto  place  before  our  readers  the 
tests  made  with  strawberries  during  last  sea¬ 
son  After  fruiting,  all  the  plants  (comprising 
over  100  different  kinds)  were  destroyed  by 
spading  them  uuder.  The  soil  may  be  described 
as  an  ordinary  garden  day-loam  retentive  of 
moisture  but  well  drained.  It  had  lieen  mod¬ 
erately  enriched  by  the  use  of  stable  manure 
and  chemical  fertilizers. 

Burr's  New  Pine  was  really  the  earliest  of 
all.  Others  ripened  a  berry  or  so  before  this, 
but  this  ripened  many  berries  before  the  others 
and  they  were  of  good  quality.  It  ripens 
through  a  long  season. 

JUNE  is — one  of  the  best  earliest  we  have 
tried.  Color  bright  red;  shape  oblong-round¬ 
ish:  quite  (inn:  quality  best  for  early;  vines 
vigorous;  holds  up  its  fruit  well:  much  to  be 
preferred  to  Duuean. 

Garden  is  an  early  kind.  Berries  medium 
size,  regular,  fair  quality,  bright  red,  now 
(June  18)  fully  in  fruit.  June  21),  still  rijienmg 
a  few — not  firm. 

Crescent  Seedling.  Scarcely  behind  Gar¬ 
den.  Very  productive  as  usual.  Berries  small 
to  medium;  of  inferior  quality. 

Warren  ripened  a  few  large,  splendid  1  terries 
June  10.  Shape  ovate  and  quite  uniform  as  to 
size,  which  is  medium.  Low  flowering  stems. 
Color  of  fruit  is  dark  when  ripe:  quality  good. 

Longfellow  gave  us  the  largest  berries  up 
to  this  date  (June  18).  Peduncles  low — vines 
not  very  hardy.  Berries  large  to  very  large — 
always  conical.  June  29,  still  ripening  a  few. 
The  quality  is  excellent. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.  June  10 — ripening  a 
few  of  large  size,  but  they  a  re  soft.  June  18. 


Ring  of  the  Earliks— From  Nature- 
Fig.  99. 

Berries  medium  to  large,  vines  thrifty,  berries 
rather  dark.  June  23,  few  berries. 

Miner’s  Prolific  we  like  more  with  every 
season  of  trial.  It  has  powers  of  endurance 
and  bears  abuudanee  of  fruit.  Berries  large 
and  roundish  ovate,  crimson;  of  good  quality 
and  quite  firm.  The  plants  arc  vigorous  and 
productive. 

Sh.vrplkhs.  June  18  first  ripening.  V mes¬ 
as  vigorous  as  in  previous  years,  entirely  tree 
from  disease  or  weakness.  Very  hardy.  Some¬ 
times  the  berries  do  not  ripen  the  tips.  Of  the 
largest  size — quality  good — linn  for  so  large  a 
berry.  Among  large  strawberries  wo  place 
this  first. 

Hervev  Davis:  rather  1  mv -growing  foliage 
and  short  peduncles,  June  18,  ripe  and  ripen¬ 
ing.  June  23  a  few  berries  from  this  date  to 
July  3.  This  variety  is  not  worthy  of  praise. 

Miner's  Mammoth.  Berries  brilliant  glossy 
red.  ripe  June  18.  Shape  narrow,  conical. 
We  have  no  further  notes  as  to  this. 

Maggie,  and  Satin  Gloss  small  I  terries. 

King  of  Earlier,  see  Fig.  99 — Small  to  me¬ 
dium  size,  not  very  prolific.  Among  the  earli¬ 
est,  but  there  are  far  better  kinds.  Great 
Egyptian,  berries  small,  ripe  June  18. 

Mount  Veunon  (Kirkwood).  Strong  pe¬ 
duncles,  Berry  medium  size,  bright  red,  quite 
prolific,  inferior  quality,  not  firm,  intermediate 
as  to  period  of  ripening. 

Manchester — The  most  prolific  of  our  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  past  season.  The  berries  ltegau  to 
ripen  June  18,  though  Mr.  Battey  (the  origi- 
uator)  showed  us  several  baskets  of  ripe  fruit 
grown  in  his  sandy  soil  Juue  12.  Berries  uni¬ 
formly  of  good  size,  bright  red  and  firm. 
Plants  vigorous,  compact.  June  29,  still  bear¬ 
ing  fruit.  July  3,  still  ripe  and  ripening  large 
berries.  “We  have  picked  twice  as  many  from 
this  as  from  any  other  the  present  season,”  is  a 
note  made  under  this  date.  The  quality  of  the 
Manchester  is  not  such  that  we  should  select  it 
for  home  use,  hut  it  is  better  than  the  Wilson. 
The  only  objection  we  have  seen  in  tin's  vari¬ 
ety  is  a  tendency  in  the  peduncles  at  all  stages 
of  growth  to  grow  out,  instead  of  up,  so  that 
the  fruit  lies  upon  the  soil  unless  mulched. 
Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  imperfect  and  that  the  plants  must  h 


raised  near  other  varieties  such  as  the  Wilson, 
Sharpless,  Charles  Downing.  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph,  which  do  bear  perfect  flowers. 

Sucker  State — Ripe  aud  ripening  June  18. 
Small  to  medium,  bright  red  berries.  June  29, 
berries  of  large  size  and  perfect  shape.  Qual¬ 
ity  not  very  good — moderately  finn.  Vigor¬ 
ous  plants.  July  3,  a  few  berries  still  ripening. 

Long  John— Vigorous  vines,  not  productive. 
Berries  r»f  good  quality,  dark  color  when  ripe; 
narrowly  conical.  July  3.  berries  soft.  They 
are  now  as  large  in  size  as  t  hose  borne  earlier. 

Wooiiward.  No,  1.  June  is.  Late,  very 
prolific.  Berries  generally  eoekucombed.  Late. 
June  29.  Extremely  irregular  in  shape.  Every 
bevrv  eocksoorabed.  Prolific.  Small  leaves, 
plant  vigorous.  June  29.  Still  in  full  lyearing. 
Berries  of  fair  quality  but  fan-shaped,  eoeks- 
eombed  and  extremely  irregular.  July  3.  The 
most  irregular  in  form  of  am  berry  wo  have 
seen. 

Brilliant.  June  IS.  Low  vines,  medium- 
late.  medium  size,  ripening  for  a  considerable 
time.  Low,  weak  peduncle.  (Late,  perfect 
strawberry -shape.  Rather  soft,  fair  quality: 
quite  prolific.  Rather  dull  color  when  rii>e — 
it  is  far  from  “brilliant,"  July  3.  Still  rijieu- 
ing,  but  the  berries  are  small. 

Hart’s  Minnesota.  June  18.  Very  vig¬ 
orous,  very  large  lo  ries,  bright  red  of  fair 
quality.  Quite  firm;  quite  prolific,  .lime  29. 
Bright  color,  alw  ays  of  good  size.  Fair  qual¬ 
ity — not  very  firm.  July  3.  Ripens  handsome 
berries  to  the  last.  Shape  ovate,  regular. 

Photo.  (Martha,)  June  is.  Uniformly 
large,  though  rarely  very  large.  Vigorous 
vines,  not  very  hardy.  Good  quality— not 
fruitful.  Ovate,  bright  red.  Healthy  but  small 
plants.  Juue  23.  Very  few  berries.  July  3. 
Unproductive. 

Helen.  Juij,'  18.  Small  leaves,  not  vigor¬ 
ous.  Very  productive.  Berries  small.  June 
29.  Prolific,  small  to  medium  berries,  ripen 
inqterfectly.  July  3.  A  few  fair-sized  berries. 

KiSSANV.  Dark  color — not  productive  : 
Naomi,  small  berries,  productive. 

Fowlers  Seedling.  June  18.  Very  pro¬ 
lific,  medium  late.  Variable  in  size — mostly 
roundish — sour.  Juue  23.  Extremely  prolific. 
Berries  ilry  up  on  the  vines.  Small  to  medium. 

Lincoln  again  fails  wit  h  us.  Vines  not  \  ig- 
orous  or  hardy. 

Finch’s  Seedling,  Little  to  be  said  in  its 
favor  here.  Quite  prolific,  not  very  vigorous, 
small  to  medium:  season  medium.  Form, 
roundish:  sour. 

Bidw  ell.  June  18.  Ripe  and  ripening. 
Many  kinds  more  vigorous.  Scanty  foliage  of 
an  unhealthy  color.  Very  prolific.  Berries 
medium  to  large,  conical,  often  eockseunibed— 
*  few  slickers— fair  quality.  June  23, still  ripening. 

Bright  Idea.  June  29,  Roundish  ovate, 
bright  color,  soft,  good  quality;  Emma's  Fa¬ 
vorite  quite  vigorous.  Small  berries. 

Faikv.  Of  a  waxy  white  color  with  a  pink 
blush.  A  Ijeautiful  berry  and  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  Ovate-conical  often  with  a  neck  unpro¬ 
ductive.  This  should  be  cultivated  tor  its 
beautiful  appearance  and  unexcelled  flavor. 

Piper's  Seedling.  June  25.  Dark  red 
when  ripe — of  excellent  quality.  Sets  more 
fruit  than  it  can  ripen.  June  27.  Very  dark 
in  color — prolific.  Ripens  later  than  Kentucky. 
Small.  June  29.  Still  rijieniug  many  berries. 
They  are  now  insipid  anil  small,  and  ripen  un¬ 
evenly.  July  3.  Continues  very  prolific.  The 
berries  are  larger  nmv  thau  earlier.  Soft  and 
decaying  before  fully  ripe.  July  11.  The  latest 
of  all  and  now  bearing  berries  some  of  which 
are  one-  inch  in  diameter.  The  above  deseriji- 
tion  is  very  different  from  all  we  have  seen 
said  of  it  in  catalogues.  Il  is  spoken  of  as  an 
early  berry  of  large  size. 

Sucker  State.  June  25.  Low  vines,  many 
berries  of  suuill  size.  Victory,  small  berries. 

Caroline.  June  23.  Light  red,  prolific, 
medium  size,  good  quality.  July  3.  Still  ri¬ 
pening — small. 

Huddleston's  Favorite.  June  36.  Broad¬ 
ly  ovate  —  sometimes  round.  Bright  red, 
golden  seeds;  excellent,  quality :  not  very  firm; 
—pistillate.  Rutland,  medium  size,  prolific, 
good  quality,  dull  red.  Miller's  No.  7  not  worth 
reporting.  Glendale  fails  here.  Shirts,  another 
season  required.  Cetewayo,  Volunteer,  anoth¬ 
er  season  required.  Grace.  Shenandoah  and 
Golden  Perpetual  fail  here.  Kentucky  lias  not 
done  well  the  past  season.  There  were  many 
berries  but  they  ripened  poorly,  half  shrivel¬ 
ing,  probably  on  account  of  grubs.  July  3. 
Scarlet  Globe,  a  few  of  fail*  size  ripening. 
Romeyn’s  Seedling,  a  lew  of  fair  size  now  ripe 
of  good  quality.  Memphis  Late,  the  latest  of 
all  except  Piper;  medium  size,  round;  coni¬ 
cal,  brilliant  ml  when  fit  to  pick,  turning 
darker  when  very  ripe.  It,  is  prolific,  firm,  but 
of  poor  quality.  J uly  9th.  Last  of  the  straw  - 
berries— Memphis  Late.  Plants  upright,  small 
leaves,  distinctly  ohovate.  Berries  small  to 
medium,  bright  red,  productive,  sour.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  bearing  a  few.  July  11.  A  few  small 
berries  on  Kentucky.  Memphis  Late  still  heal¬ 
ing  quite  a  number. 
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Forest  Nursery  Part  III. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

THE  SEEDS. 

In  discussing  the  forest  nursery  it  will  be 
well  for  us  especially  to  consider  the  impor¬ 
tance  Of  the  seeds,  since  they  are  the  main 
source  <>f  the  life  and  separate  existence  of  the 
numerous  individuals  of  the  several  species, 
genera  aud  families  of  trees  with  which  we 
will  have  to  deal.  It  would  lie  interesting 
and  profitable,  did  space  permit,  to  trace  the 
close  analogies  between  the  seed  aud  the  bud, 
which  are  constantly  illustrated  in  the  several 
modes  of  propagation  ;  but  a  discussion  of 
that  period  would  lead  us  away  from  the  btisi- 
uess  in  hand,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  it 
must  be  postponed.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
"The  Bud  and  the  Seed,”  by  Dr.  Harvey. 

Just  now,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  many 
and  diverse  forms  and  characters  of  the  seeds 
with  which  we  shall  lie  called  upon  to  deal,  it 
may  be  well  to  adopt  an  artificial  grouping  or 
classification,  that  may  aid  the  planter  in 
selecting  their  most  appropriate  handling  in 
and  for  the  nursery.  This,  too,  will  .spare 
some  repetition  in  the  directions  for  their 
management,  and  will  enable  general  rules 
many  times  to  supplant  the  special  modes  * >1 
management  that  might  be  requisite,  and  will 
avoid  much  repetition  if  each  species  were  to 
Ik*  treated  separately. 

Tree  seeds  are  soft  and  hard,  large  and 
small,  often  minute;  some  are  winged  and 
prepared  for  easy  and  wide  dispersion,  natur¬ 
ally;  others  destitute  of  any  such  apparatus 
must  full  ou  a  limited  space  near  the  mother 
tree,  unless  when  transported  by  animals  to  a 
distance.  •Some  are  pulpy,  either  invested 
with  a  fleshy  mass  or  imbedded  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  fleshy  receptacle,  while  others  are 
dry  and  naked.  Some  seeds  arc  almost  in  u 
vegetative  condition  before  they  leave  the 
pa  rent  tree,  and  show  their  close  analogies  to 
living  buds;  others  are  composed  of  a  very 
hard  substance,  their  vitality  being  securely 
encased  in  a  horny,  almost  woody  material 
which,  for  a  longtime  resists  decay  and  secures 
their  vitality.  For  convenience  therefore,  all 
the  seeds  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal 
may  l>e  thus  grouped: 

Clash  1 — Soft  Seeds:  Are  often  small, 
mauy  of  them  arc  winged,  and  some  are  in 
such  a  forward  stab-  of  development  that  thew 
aro  liable  to  lose  their  vitality  very  quickly  if 
exposed  to  the  elements,  especially  to  air, 
light  and  heat,  with  moisture. 

Class  2 — Berry  and  IVlpy  Seeds;  Such 
as  the  mulberry,  papaw,  persimmon,  cherry, 
and  all  those  which  require  to  be  separated 
from  their  fleshy  pericarps  before  being  stored 
or  transported. 

Class  3 — Nuts  and  Acorns:  Are  gener¬ 
ally  large  and,  in  many  cases,  they  are  very 
impatient  of  delay  in  planting,  or  require 
especial  management  if  not  immediately 
planted ;  witness  most  of  the  cupuliferiv.  ns 
acorns:  chestnuts,  etc. 

Class  4 — Hard  Seeds:  Some  of  which  are 
very  obdurate  and  require  extraordinary 
measures,  such  as  artificial  heat,  freezing, 
the  application  of  acids,  the  file,  or  ex¬ 
posure  for  a  long  time  to  a  sort  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  or  decay,  aud  oveu  to  animal  digestion, 
in  order  to  enable  t  horn  to  escape  from  their 
bony  cases. 

Class  5 — Oonifekac:  Many  of  these  are 
winged,  and  might  have  been  included  in 
Class  1 ;  others  are  as  refractory  as  any  of  the 
fourth  class,  and  some  of  the  larger  seeds, 
abounding  iu  oil,  are  so  liable  to  spoil  that  they 
might  claim  a  place  in  Class  3;  but  they  have 
been  grouped  together  here  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  young  plants,  many  of 
which  need  especial  treatment  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  management,  lienee  this  grouping  of 
the  conifers  by  themselves. 

soft  seeds:  treatment  from  gathering  to 

PLANTING — MAPLES,  ELMS  AND  POPLARS. 

Soft  seeds  usually  have  a  rather  thin 
envelope  and  therefore  they  are  easily  spoiled 
by  either  extreme  of  humidity  or  aridity. 
Most  of  these  seeds  have  an  extension  of  their 
membranaceous  covering  that  sometimes  lakes 
the  form  of  a  wing,  us  seen  in  Lite  keys  <>l 
the  maples,  or  like  a  feather  as  in  the  ash, 
while  others  arc  merely  orbicular  as  in  the 
elms,  or  light  aud  cottony  as  in  the  poplars 
and  willows;  they  ma.v  t  hus  be  carried  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  and  sown  in  places  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  their  par  cuts. 

Some  of  these  seeds  like  the  soft  maples 
(Acer  ru brum  and  dasycarpum)  aud  most  of 
the  elms,  ripen  very  early,  and  so  do  the 
poplars,  and  such  require  to  be  immediately 
placed  in  the  soil.  These  early  maples  are 
especially-  impatient  of  delay  in  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  for  they-  are  in  a  half  vegetated  con¬ 
dition  before  they  have  separated  from  the 
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for  a  %  square  or  %  inch  round  picket,  me¬ 
dium  rail,  the  price  being  based  on  a  ratio  of 
four  large  posts  and  one  walk-gate  to  every  100 
feet  of  fence  without  extra  charge,  including 
line  posts  ©very  five  feet,  all  to  be  measured 
aud  paid  for  at  the  same  price  per  Lineal  foot, 
as  fence.  This  makes  a  neat  and  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive  fence  which  will  ornament  any  farm¬ 
yard  or  lawn. 


eras  require  similar  treatment  to  that-  advised 
for  the  elms. 

Poplars  and  willows  also  mature  their  crop 
in  early  Summer;  their  minute  seeds  encased 
in  cottony  down  till  the  air  as  Ibey  escape; 
they  should  be  gathered  by  breakiug  the  spray 
from  the  trees  just  as  the  catkins  Is* gin  to 
burst.  These  twigs  may  be  spread  out  upon  a 
tight  floor  in  a  close  room  to  ripen,  when  the 
seeds  will  soon  fall  and  can  be  separated  for 
storage  or  trausportatu >n.  It.  is  best,  however, 
to  commit  them  at  once  to  the  earth  by  strew¬ 
ing  the  twigs  along  shallow  furrows  made  in 
the  fresh,  mellow  soil,  and  covering  them  very 
slightly;  if  favored  by  a  shower  these  seeds 
will  germiuate  almost  immediately,  but  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  bright  sunshine  they  will  soon  lose 
their  vitality  entirely.  This  class  of  trees  is 
chiefly  multiplied  by  cuttings,  of  which  mil¬ 
lions  are  annually  set  into  the  fertile  soils  of 
our  prairies,  where  they  strike  root  and  grow 
thriftily,  rising  several  feet  the  first  Summer. 
They  are  not  usually  grown  in  the  nurseries, 
aud  thus  the  lalmr  of  transplanting  them  is 
avoided.  The  well-known  facility  of  this  group 
in  providing  themselves  with  roots  is  pro¬ 
verbially  expressed  by  the  familiar  expression 
of  “growing  like  a  willow.’" 


tree.  A  dissection  of  the  freshly  fallen  seed 
shows  the  plumule  advanced,  and  ready  to 
burst  open  the  cotyledons  with  its  expanding 
leaves,  which  are  folded  together  in  the  ma¬ 
ture  seed  just  as  they  are  in  the  bursting  buds. 
Of  course,  in  such  a  condition  they  cannot  re¬ 
tain  their  vitality  after  living  once  thoroughly 
dried,  as  some  of  us  have  learned  to  our  re¬ 
gret  aud  loss.  Nature  has  beautifully  pro¬ 
vided  tor  the  self-seeding  and  self-planting  of 
these  species  by  a  very  pretty  device;  the  ma¬ 
ple  keys  are  double  and  float  buoyantly  in  the 
ail*  with  a  rotary  motion  caused  by  the  unequal 
ballast — for  only  one  of  the  cells  contains  a 
seed — and  when  this  reaches  the  ground  and 
separates  from  its  fellow,  the  heavier  portion 
being  down,  the  wing  or  sail  pointing  up¬ 
ward  receives  the  impulse  of  the  slightest, 
breeze,  while  the  beak,  the  former  connection 
with  its  mate,  enters  the  loose  soil,  into  which 
t  he  radicle  at  once  protrudes  aud  fixes  the 
little  plant,  which  immediately  advances  its 
growth.  It  is  manifest  that  seeds  of  such 
characters  must  be  very  difficult  to  transport 
to  a  distance;  if  too  dry  they  are  killed;  if 
damp  they  will  heat  aud  grow  moldy  in  a  few 
i lays;  possibly  they  might  be  carried  if  mixed 
with  rather  damp  sand,  or  packed  hxwely 
with  alternate  layers  of  damp  forest  leaves  or 
shreds  of  old  sphagnum,  in  ventilated  boxes. 

All  su.ii  early  ripening  seeds  should  be 
gathered  from  the  tree  with  the  spray  so  soon 
as  they  hav  e  browned,  and  wheu  they  begin 
to  fall;  l>eiug  then  full  of  sap,  it  is  well  to 
house  the  seeds  of  maples  aud  elms  in  a  ca¬ 
pacious  aud  airy  room  until  they  have  more 
perfectly  matured,  when  they  may  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  spray,  but  theu  they  will  retain 
more  moisture  than  they  should  have  if  left  iu 
bulk,  or  if  packed  closely  for  transportation. 

It  the  trees  arc  standing  on  paved  sidewalks 
the  seeds  may  be  allowed  to  fall  as  they  can 
then  lie  swept  up  anil  easily  gathered  before 
they  are  finished  ordriedup;so  also  when  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  w  ater  of  a  st  ream,  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  Dasycarpum.  the  seeds  may  be 
gathered  with  a  rake  from  the  eddies  where 
they  collect,  but  they  will  then  need  more 
careful  drying  to  get  rid  of  their  extraneous 
moisture  before  transportation. 

The  other  maples  ripen  their  seeds  in  the 
Autumn  when  they  may  be  gathered  from  the 
trees,  usually  after  they  fall  off  the  leaf.  These 
mav  be  stored  in  a  cool,  airy  room  or  laid  up¬ 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ground,  lightly 
covered  with  litter  or  forest  leaves,  nature's 
method  of  wintering),  aud  protected  from  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture;  or,  perhaps  better  still,  let 
them  be  at  once  planted  in  the  seed-beds. 

file  Soft  Maple  should  be  sowed  iu  shallow 
drills  so  soon  as  they  are  prepared  after  har- 
vastiugthem;  cover  rather  lightly  with  mellow 
soil  or  prepared  with  woods’  earth,  if  at  hand, 
and,  with  good  culture,  you  will  have  the 
plants  large  enough  to  set  out  iu  the  field  by 
the  end  of  Summer,  unless  where  too  thickly 
sowed.  The  Red  Maples  do  not  grow  so  freely 
aud  may  stand  another  season  or  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  nursery  rows  the  next  Spring — 
so  may  the  smaller  plants  of  the  Water  Maple. 

Iu  all  these  Summer  seedlings  there  is  a  crit¬ 
ical  period  after  they  have  vegetated  and  be¬ 
fore  their  expanding  leaves  have  performed 
their  special  functions,  aud  before  the  slender 
rootlets  have  been  able  to  reach  the  moisture 
of  the  soil.  The  plantlets  either  wither  aud 
dry  up,  or  they  “damp  oft’ ”  and  die.  This 
latter  accident,  usually  attributed  to  mildew, 
is  located  at  a  point  of  the  Stem  lie  tween 
“wind  aud  water,”  or  stem  and  root.  It  is 
generally  treated  by  sowing  dry  earth  or  sand 
among  the  plants,  bagmen- ,  of  the  Forest 
School  of  Nancy,  France,  advises  sowing  in 
shallow  furrows  or  narrow  drills,  into  which 
the  earth  is  carefully  drawn  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
drill  and  thus  protect  the  naked  stems  which 
are  liable  to  attack.  A  light  mulching  with 
freshly-mown  lawn  grass  furnishes  the  shade 
that  is  desirable  at  this  critical  period,  but 
lids  soon  dries  up  and  admits  the  light,  aud 
air  as  the  tender  little  plants  can  bear  and 
need  these  important,  aids  to  plant  growth. 

The  elms  usually  ripen  their  seeds  in  the 
curly  Summer,  except  the  Cedar  Elm  (Ulmus 
erassifoliu).  a  rare  tree  of  the  Indian  Territory 
uud  Texas,  again  found  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson, 
ot  Dennison.  Texas,  m  the  original  habitat 
described  by  Thos,  Nuttall  in  IMS.  Elm  seeds 
are  less  sensitive  than  those  of  the  Soft  Maples, 
but  they  should  be  kept  dry,  close  aud  cool,  if 
not  planted  at  once  or  soon  after  being  har¬ 
vested.  They  tnay  be  put  into  drills,  beds  or 
boxes,  anil  tightly  covered  with  mellow  earth. 
If  not  too  thick  in  the  drills  they  will  be  large 
enough  for  the  planter  by  the  end  of  the  first 
season.  When  taken  up  iu  the  Fall,  all  these 
seedlings  should  lie  assorted  for  size,  and  the 
long  roots  shortened  for  convenience  in  plant¬ 
ing.  Thu  larger  seedlings  can  then  be  planted 
out  iu  the  o;m‘u  ground,  or  they  may  bo  heeled 
in  until  Spring;  those  loss  ban  a  foot  high 
will  be  preserved  for  lining  out  in  the  nursery 
ows  to  grow  another  season.  Do  not  hrow 
hem  away,  as  you  art*  never  ure  of  a  eed 
rop  the  following  ear  The  outhern  Plan- 


Kissena  Nurseries 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Go 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators  Sulky 
Plow. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  from  North 
Carver.  Mass.,  lately  inquired  alioiit  riding 
cultivators.  My  experience  shows  they  will 
do  good  work  among  potatoes,  cabbages,  or 
any  other  crop  that  is  planted  in  drills  or 
check-rows:  with  rows  from  three  feet,  six 
inches  to  four  feet  apart  I  use  what  is  called 
the  Disk  Cultivator.  It  has  six  disk  coulters 
which  revolve  and  run  at.  any  angle  you  may 
wish,  three  on  either  side  of  the  row.  It  pul¬ 
verizes  the  soil,  i  think  it  would  work  well  in 
any  soil  free  from  stone.  1  prefer  the  walking 
“shovel”  cultivators  to  the  riding,  although 
many  of  the  riding  ones  are  used.  One  can 
handle  the  walking  cultivator  better  and  work 
close  to  the  growing  crop  to  a  better  advant¬ 
age.  After  passing  through  the  crops  the  first 
time,  I  think  a  riding  cultivator  would  answer 
just  as  well.  1  have  used  both. 

1  don't  agree  with  one  of  the  Rural  cor¬ 
respondents  in  his  advice  not  to  invest  in  a 
sulky  plow  if  one  has  a  light  team.  I  advise 
one  to  invest  if  he  has  a  light  tea  m.  My  team 
is  light,  not  one  of  the  three  horses  will  weigh 
overnine  hundred- weights,  yet  I  eau  plow  from 
three  to  four  acres  jier  day  with  ease. 

Kaukakee  Co..  Ill.  Isaac  H.  Stone. 


GROWN  AND  IMPORTED  EXPRESSLY  FOR 


MARKET  GARDENERS 


Wholesale  Price  List  sent  free  to  all  engaged  In 
growing  vegetables  for  market. 

All.  CO  WA  N  &■  CO.,  ill  Chambers  St  „  New- York 


Beauty  of  Hebron.  Burbank’*  Seedling,  #2  per  bushel; 
tie  et*.  per  peek;  by  mail,  35  els.  per  lb.  Early  Sunrise, 
New  Conqueror,  tjv  mail,  80  et«.  per  lb.  CLAYTON  H. 
BIDELMAN,  Albion,  X.  Y. 

NEW  NICOTIAN  A  A  F  FINIS. 

A  splendid  new  annual  with  large  white  flowers  as 
fragrant  as  the  Tuberose,  and  In  bloom  all  Summer. 
Seeds  l.ie.  per  plct..  post-paid.  iSee  "Rays,"  by  Leon,  p. 
II  l  of  Rural  )  All  the  best  novelties  In  flower  seeds. 
New  seed  Catalogue  free  to  all.  L.  W.  GOODF.LL, 
Seed  Grower,  Amherst.  Mass. 


Black  Walnuts  Poisonous  to  Near-by 
Vegetation. 

In  the  Rural  of  Jauuarv  13th,  1883,  W.  \V. 
and  D.  E.  G.  raise  the  question  whether  Black 
Walnut  trees  are  poisonous  to  anything  grow¬ 
ing  near  them.  Here  is  my  experience :  Some 
30  years  ago  I  concluded  to  plant  an  orchard  of 
about  “00  apple  trees  on  one  of  my  farms — 
open  prairie.  Having  quite  a  lot  of  three  to 
four-year-old  walnut  trees  growing  from  the 
seed,  I  concluded  to  plant  a  few  rows  of  them 
on  the  north  as  a  wind-break.  Both  did  well 
for  some  time,  and  now  some  of  the  walnut 
trees  have  reached  a  bight  of  30  to  40  feet. 
The  first  row  of  apple  trees  bus  long  since  been 
killed  out;  the  second  row  nearly  so;  the  rest 
of  the  orchard  is  doiug  well  with  a  large  crop 
of  fruit  the  past  season,  and  is  generally  fruit¬ 
ful.  With  my  experience  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  feeding  poison  to  my  stock  as  of 
planting  such  trees  near  enough  to  apple  trees 
to  subject  the  latter  to  their  influence.  My 
grove  of  walnut  trees  is  much  admired  by 
passers-by. 

1  settled  down  here  in  1888  on  the  open  prai¬ 
rie,  without,  a  tree  near,  nor  in  some  directions 
for  milep,  and  being  much  attached  to  tree¬ 
planting  when  a  boy,  necessity  and  pleas¬ 
ure  have  induced  me  to  plant  timber  and  fruit 
trees,  so  that  uiy  arlioreal  surroundings  have 
grown  with  my  years— now  juissed  Tti.  On  my 
farm  I  have  now  growing  most  kinds  of  trees 
belonging  to  this  region,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  thousands  of  foreign  sorts,  all  doing  well, 
and  in  season  we  have  abundance  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds  that  will  thrive  hero. 

Several  years  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  some 
friends  “Out.  West” — iu  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
It  was  strange  to  see  people  settled  down  on 
some  of  those  long  stretches  of  prairie  without 
a  bush  or  tree  in  sight,  and  in  some  places  it 
was  evident  they  had  been  staying  there  for 
many  years — certainly  long  enough  to  have 
had  a  grove  of  trees  sufficient  to  shelter  them 
from  those  blizzards  that  so  often  visit  those 
regions,  aud  fruit  in  season.  Having  gone 
through  all  those  trials  consequent  to  a  new- 
country,  I  could  say  much  more.  T.  L. 

[We  should  gladly  receive  uotes  of  your  ex¬ 
perience. — Eds.] 


For  the  purpose  of  promoting  pro 
grossive  agriculture.  we  desire  !<•  pro 


IT  Hill  LU  cure  stocks  of  seed  of  all  uewand  Ini 
proved  varietlps.eMpecially  Pu  re  Seed  Corn  and  oth¬ 
er  grains.  Now  varieties  should  have  f  heir  characterls 
ties  nxed  b\  it  course  of  ftveyear*  or  more  of  oareful 
selection  and  breeding.  Any  person  having  such  will 
please  send  sample,  with  his  own  address  plainly 
marked  upon  the  package,  and  write  careful  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  history,  to 

iilKAM  S1BI.EY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  Y„  aud  1’hieniro,  111. 


Plenty  of  Grapes  for*  the  Farmer. 

For  3d  years  I  have  had  my  annual  feast  on 
delicious  grapes  trained  on  walls  of  barns,  etc. 
My  experience  is  that,  grown  in  this  way, 
they  attain  to  a  much  more  tender  and  sweet 
quality  and  also  never  rot  aud  are  almost  se¬ 
cure  from  Spring  frosts — so  much  so  that  you 
can  often  have  a  full  crop  on  the  wall  when 
all  are  killed  on  the  open  ground.  Varieties 
that  are  not  hardy  in  the  field  may  do  well 
trained  in  this  way.  After  the  vines  get 
a  good  start,  they  need  no  care  except  one  an¬ 
nual  pruning  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit. 
The  vine  with  its  load  of  fruit  improves  the 
aptyorance  of  such  buildings  and  does  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  wall  iu  any  way.  So  I  would  say 
to  any  readers  of  the  Rural  who  have  not  an 
abundance  of  this  fruit,  try  a  few  (or  mauyi 
vines  trained  in  this  way.  and  you  will  in  due 
time  reap  a  rich  reward  in  this  best  of  all  the 
fruits.  e.  E. 


Ilf  [j,  perh.  Hansel),  Cuulson,  Beauty 

auil  Reliance  Kaspheeries j  Jus. 
Vk'k.  Old  Iron  Clad,  Big  Bob,  ilaucnester  and  In 
dlaua  Strawberries  $  Stay  men’s  Early  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Long  list  of  other  Fruits*  Plants.  Price  list  free 
to  all.  S.C.Det  'Ot  ,Monre*ro\vu,  Burlington  Co., N.J. 


UNDKKHM.E  IMF  KEEPS* IE,  N  Y 

111  IT  P  bAM's.  Gregg,  Vick-  a  a  i  »i 
)  1/  V  -Chester,  Bob,  ami  till.  Ill  n  M 
1  it  1  My  Berry  JLeal.  with  III  H  ll ' 

IAI  X  prices. advices,  etc.,  fret,  m  mi 


Raspberry,  the  best.  Every  one  should 
have  it.  Ail  Small  Fruit,  send  for  fata 
Iogue  free. 

J.  I  JIVIN'  JOHNSON, 

BALM  YRa,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bidwell,  Manchester,  James  Viet,  Nharpless 

and  uver  one  hundred  other 


STRAWBERRIES 


for  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities.  .-vlso  a  full  assort 
uient  of  K:i-pbe<  ries  Currauth,  Puierberrieii 
Blackberries.  and  Grapes,  true  to  name  and  care 
fullv  bandied  and  packed.  New  and  promising  vane 
ties  a  specialty.  Brice  Ust  tree  to  ail  applicants. 

T.  1'.  LYON.  Smith  uaveu,  Mich. 


Grub- Worm  Preventive. 

One  of  my  neighbors  covered  his  strawber¬ 
ries  with  very  coarse  horse-manure.  In  Spring 
he  raked  it  into  the  paths,  where  it  was  trod¬ 
den  quite  hard.  On  examination  after  awhile, 
it  was  found  to  contain  myriads  of  very  small 
grub- worms,  which  were  care  full}-  removed 
with  the  mauiire  and  destroyed,  thereby  near¬ 
ly  clearing  the  grounds,  which  had  been  in¬ 
fested  badly.  Similar  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  other  trials.  J.  R.  G. 


.  rinrn  i  if  you  love  rare  floivkrs,  c/ioiv,-«f 
P  lAUlIi  !  only,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonisli  and  please.  FREE. 


C.  B.  ROItERS. 

No.  13ft  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dealer  in  all  choice  and  new  varieties  of 
FIELD.  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

All  the  approved  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed 
corn,  Seed  Oats  and  Barley,  etc. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue. 


1  •>,!  ,  lit,  L  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALK. 
lOl'jUDo  The  Gregg  and  Improved  Doolittle, 
two  of  the  best  Black  Cap  varieties  known  to  the 
trade.  For  terms  address  _v.  W.  YOGLESON, 

Columbiana,  Ohio. 


The  Subsoil  Plow. 

1  have  used  the  subsoil  plow  in  the  nursery 
for  fruit  trees  with  excellent  results.  I  am 
satisfied  it  will  benefit  any  t-rop  where  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  clay.  When  this  plow  is  used  on  such 
land  the  crop  is  less  liable  to  lie  injured  by  too 
much  or  too  little  water.  That  it  will  pay  for 
labor  in  such  crops  as  nursery,  garden  aud 
small  fruits  is  lieyoud  any  reasonable  question. 
There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  using  it  to  any 
extent  upon  the  farm.  It  requires  an  extra 
team,  and  most  fanners  have  not  any  more 
than  is  necessary  to  do  their  work  in  the  usual 
way.  Where  several  hmulred  dollars  per  acre 
are  produced  from  a  single  crop  it  pays  to 
incur  the  necessary  expense,  while  with  the 
ordinary  farm  crop  it  may  be  different. 
Where  a  heavy  soil  is  plowed  cure  with  this 
plow  there  is  reason  to  expect  an  improv  e¬ 
ment.  iu  the  crops  for  a  number  of  years. 

Onondaga,  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  M.  Williams. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 


Of  the  very  best  strains  for  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS,  FLORISTS,  and  FAMILY  GARDENS. 
Seeds  scut  by  mall  all  over  the  country  and  guaran 
teed  to  return  purchasers.  Catalogues  free  on  appll 
cation.  HLOVEY  A  CO>l  PAN  Y. 

Importers  aud  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 


farm  (£xtmoiuij 


A  GOOD  FENCE 


IB  South  Market  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


[For  Illustrations  see  page  1-til. ] 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  lawn  or  farm-house  yard  as  a  neat  fence, 
either  of  wood  or  iron,  or  both.  Passers-by 
are  apt  to  judge  u  farmer’s  geueral  methods  of 
farming  by  the  surroundings  of  his  home.  If 
things  there  have  a  shabby  appearance;  if  old 
rubbish,  sticks  and  stones  are  scattered  over 
the  lawn;  if  the  fence  is  in  a  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition  and  things  generally  are  at  loggerheads, 
the  farmer  is  branded  as  “shiftUWin  all  his 
farm  operations.  Like  charity,  a  neat  high¬ 
way  fence  often  hides  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
the  unattractive  appearance  of  the  farm-yard 
is  made  less  repulsive  by  the  intervention  of 
an  ornamental,  and,  at  the  same  time,  substan¬ 
tial  fence. 

It  is  to  the  end  that  such  improvements  as 
this  may  be  made  when  necessary  thut  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  illustrations  at  Figs,  103 
and  103,  which  show  a  section  of  Mast,  Foos  & 
Co.’s  two-niil,  plain-top  picket  fence,  made  of 
wroughtrlron  with  double-walk  gates.  The 
Buckeye  fence  is  both  ornamental  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  is  furnished  iu  panels  of  five  feet 
each.  The  pickets  are  8fi  inches  long,  though 
any  length  can  be  furnished.  The  style  shown 
may  be  obtained  at  one  dollar  per  lineal  foot 


WALL’S  ORANGE  POTATOES 


White  Star,  White  Blepbunt.  Belle  Mammoths,  Pearl 
and  all  other  leading  varieties  l  sell  reasonable.  Ail 
ilress  L.  H.  SMALL.  Stout  Alto,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


POMONA  MRSERY.-5.OUS 

KIEFFER'S  HYBRID  PEARS  In  Or 
chard  and  30,000  tn  Nursery,  pro  pa 
gated  exclusively  rrom  stamiarvls. 
No  Buds  or  Scions  taken  from  Dw.iws. 
NIGH'S  st  1'ERB  strawberry.  HAN 
SELL  Raspberry,  Blackberries.  New 
Grapes  and  Cur  ran  is-  Fruit,  Shadc 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants  in  variety.  Catalogue  free. 
W.M.  P  A  KHV,  Purry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


A  Good  Word  for  Stanchions. 

In  a  lute  Rural  a  correspondent  objected  to 
the  use  of  stanchions  for  cattle.  1  have  had 
them  iu  use  for  HO  years  and  in  the  meantime 
have  used  140  other  fastenings;  but  1  can  make 
tuy  cattle  do  better,  improve  faster  and  (as.  of 
course,  must  followl  be  more  comfortable  in 
stanchions  than  iu  any  of  the  others.  In  uiy 
exporiments  I  lost  enough  by  cattle  iujuring 
each  other  iu  patent  tics' to  build  another  row 
of  stanchions.  F.  P.  M. 


Plants  Free  by  Mail. 

In  good  Dollar  Collection*.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  new  uud  tine  Green  house  Bedding  and 
Haroy  plants  and  Seeds  Address 

E  S.  Mll.LKK,  Wading  Hirer.  N.Y. 


BIG  BOB  and  NIGH'S  SUPERB 


"Are  the  BIGGEST  and  BEST  St  raw  berries  yet  Intro 
duced  "  For  Descriptive  Circular,  lowest  prices,  and 
best  stock,  address  proprietor,  J.  W.  NIGH,  Piqua,  O. 


Bees  Fertilizing  Asparagus.— Perhaps  it 
will  help  to  explain  how  the  asparagus*  at  the 
Rural  Farm  was  fertilized,  by  stating  that  I 
noticed  the  bees  were  very  numerous  around 
my  bed  at  the  time  that  it  was  in  bloom ;  they 
seemed  to  lv  gathering  (Hillen.  H.  B.  s. 


New  seedling  plum— shipper’s 

PRIDE.  Inclose  l  cent  stamp  to  the  undersigned 
for  description,  etc.  WILEY  *  MERSMAN. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


of  it  with  white  and  purple  flowers,  and  one  that 
is  white  with  a  pink  eye ;  the  last  is  the  prettiest. 


£1 )t  Poulin)  |)nn3. 

WYANDOTTES. 

[a  new  breed.] 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  held  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  2,  1888,  the  Ameiican  Sebright,  also 
known  as  the  Eureka,  was  admitted  to  the 
standard  as  a  variety  sufficiently  established 
to  perpetuate  the  characteristics  claimed  for 
it  as  individual.  It  was  given  the  name  of 
Wyandotte.  The  originators  of  the  variety 
are  not  known,  nor  can  its  history  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  traced  beyond  the  time  when  it  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  several  ‘strains’  differed  certainly 
in  minor  points,  but  all  embodied  the  same 
dea:  a  medium-sized  bird  that  should  com¬ 
bine  the  intrinsic  values  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  breeds  with  extrinsic  qualities  that  it  would 
not  require  the  deteriorating  tendencies  of 
n-breeding  to  maintain;  in  other  words,  a 
bird  the  farmer  could  breed  with  all  profit 
for  economic  purposes,  and,  without  destroy¬ 
ing  its  value  by  improper  mating  to  gain  that 
end,  have  specimens  as  well  for  the  show  pen. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  promised  to  be  all  this, 
but,  while  the  commonly  bred  bird  must,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  components,  ever  remain  of  great 
economic  value,  the  points  of  color,  marking 
and  size  have  been  so  manipulated  that  the 
natural  bird,  the  farmer’s  fowl,  has  been  super¬ 
seded,  and  the  “best  blood,”  as  decided  by  the 
standard  score  of  the  show  pen,  is  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  bird,  and  only  to  lie  bred  for  fancy  points. 
All  this  has  combined  to  drive  the  variety  from 
the  place  it  was  made  to  fill,  but  which  the 
Wyandotte  seems  destined  to  occupy. 

The  Wyandotte  shows  its  composite  origin, 
by  its  prominent  characteristics  and  sports,  to 
have  been  in  the  Hamburg,  the  Brahma  and 
the  Cochin,  and  from  it  are  eliminated  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  points  of  each  by  improving  the  size 
and  hardiness  of  the  meaty  and  prolific  Dutch 
fowl,  and  by  reducing  the  disposition  to  brood¬ 
iness  and  excess  of  adipose  which,  as  a  rule, 
renders  the  Asiatic  worthless  through  half  the 
year. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  variety  as  stand¬ 
ard  specimens  was  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fan¬ 
ciers’  Club  in  New'  York  City  last  month,  wheu 
the  large  display,  new  to  the  show-room,  in 
the  black  and  white  velvety  plumage  attracted 
great  attention.  The  perfect  bird  was  not 
there,  the  best  adults,  male  and  female,  scoring 
respectively  88}.,  and  S2>£ ;  the  first  prize-win¬ 
ning  chicks  reachiug  92}^  and  93>£.  The 
awards  were  to  G.  D.  Millington,  North  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt.,  first  and  second  for  breeding 
pens,  first  for  fowls;  first  and  second  for  chicks 
to  H.  D.  Macumber,  Truxton,  N.  Y. ;  second 
for  fowls,  to  Kate  Of.  Ash,  Lima,  Pa.,  third 
for  chicks.  Both  breeding-pens  were  sold  be¬ 
fore  the  show'  closed,  the  first  going  to  one  of 
the  Harper  Bros,,  the  second  to  Philip  Timson. 

The  standard  birds  are  w  ell  pictured  in  the 
illustration.  The  head  of  the  male  is  rather 
short  and  broad;  the  comb  rose,  oval  in  front 
and  wide  at  the  base  behind,  the  spike  being 
less  developed  than  in  the  Hamburg.  The 
face  of  both  male  and  female  should  bo  bright 
red,  the  eyes  of  bright  bay  color,  the  ear-lobe 
and  wattles  medium  in  size  and  of  fine  texture. 
The  sole  colors  in  the  plumage  are  black  and 
white,  or  where  they  mingle,  as  iu  the  fluff, 
nder-body  or  t  Jighs  and  back  of  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  having  the  appearance  of  gray. 
Of  the  male  the  hackle  and  saddle  are  long 
and  flowing,  each  feather  having  the  center 
black,  tapering  gradually  from  the  full  width 
at  the  down  to  a.  fine  point  at  the  extremity. 
The  back  is  broad,  the  body  deep,  full  and 
rounded  at  the  sides;  the  breast  broad  and  car¬ 
ried  prominently  forward.  The  feathers  of  the 
breast  of  both  male  and  female  to  have  the 
web  white  and  the  edge  black,  showing  as  a 
whole  a  regular  and  weU-defiued  lacing,  The 
wings  are  medium  in  size  and  fold  close:  both 
flights  and  secondaries  to  have  the  inner  web 
black,  the  outer  edge  of  the  former  t-o  be  white, 
of  the  latter  laced  with  white.  The  coverts 
white  w'ith  black  center  strijje,  widening  to¬ 
ward  the  tip,  producing  the  effect  of  a  double 
bar.  Wing  bows,  white.  The  thiglis  short, 
plump;  the  feathers  short  and  fluffy.  The  legs 
and  feet  of  both  male  and  female  to  be  naked 
and  bright  yellow  in  color.  The  hackle  feathers 
of  the  hen  to  be  shorter  than  of  the  male,  and 
with  broader  marking.  The  back  is  short  and 
broad,  with  body  deep  and  wroll  rounded  at 
the  sides.  The  feathering  of  the  former  is 
black  with  white  center;  of  the  latter  is  evenly 
laced  with  black.  The  wings  are  of  medium 
size  and  neatly  tucked  up;  the  flights  black, 
the  lower  edge  laced  with  white;  the  second¬ 
aries  with  the  inner  web  and  tip  black.  Tail 
black  with  coverts  penciled  with  white.  The 
tail  of  the  cock  resemblas  that  of  the  Asiatics, 
but  is  rather  more  developed ;  in  color,  black. 
In  weight  the  cock  should  be  pounds;  the 
cockerel,  7 the  hen,  f%;  the  pullet,  5}^. 
The  score  card  gives  value  to  points  as  follows: 
Condition  8,  head  6,  comb  8,  symmetry  10, 
size  and  weight  10  (losing  two  points  for  every 
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pound  less  than  the  recognized  standard), 
wattles  and  ear-lobe  5,  neck  8,  back  8,  breast 
and  body  10,  wings  8,  tail  7,  fluff  5,  legs  and 
toes  7;  total  100.  The  disqualifications  are: 
Comb  other  than  rose,  crooked  back  or  breast 
bone,  wry  tail,  twisted  feathers  in  wing  or 
tail,  absence  of  wattles,  ear-lobes  of  any  other 
color  than  red.  legs  turning  in  at  hock,  or  any 
other  color  than  yellow,  feathered  shanks, 
crooked  toes,  solid  black  or  white  breast,  and 
birds  not  matching  in  the  show  pen. 


floriculture  L 


PERIWINKLES. 

The  Lesser  Periwinkle,  botanically  named 
Vinca  minor,  is  the  little  evergreen  plant 


known  (but  erroneously)  as  “myrtle,”  and  of 
which  so  much  is  used  throughout  the  country 
for  garden  and  cemetery  work.  It  is  a  native 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  quite 
hardy  here.  It  delights  in  a  faintly-shaded 
place  and  free,  rich  soil,  but  it  Is  not  very  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  quarters.  It  is  planted  in  beds  or 
borders  in  cemeteries,  leeause  it  is  neat  and 
evergreen,  grows  into  such  a  solid  mat  and  re¬ 
quires  so  little  attention.  It  is  better  than  the 
English  Ivy  for  borders  to  walks  under  trees 
where  grass  would  not  form  a  sod,  and  even  in 
open,  sunny  places  it  makes,  with  a  trimming 
twice  a  year,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  borders. 
There  are  blue,  purple  and  white-flowered  va¬ 
rieties  of  it,  as  well  as  some  double-flowered 
forms;  there  are  also  variegated-leaved  kinds 
of  it.  In  addition  to  its  comeliness  as  a  neat 
little  evergreen  it  is  a  copious  bloomer;  it 
flowers  in  Spring  to  early  Summer. 

The  Larger  Periwinkle  (V.  major)  is  the 
strong-growing  kind  so  freely  used  by  florists 
in  summer-vases  when  the  vines  hang  down 


over  the  sides  of  the  vase  or  tub  for  a  yard  or 
more.  There  are  also  several  forms  of  this 
species:  the  leaves  of  the  typical  plant  are  al¬ 
together  green;  another  variety  has  white- 
margined  leaves;  one  yellow-edged;  one  yel¬ 
low-blotched,  and  another  yellow-netted  like 
the  Golden-netted  Honeysuckle.  The  Periwinkle  * 


is  not  hardy,  but  if  not  subjected  to  more  than 
10  to  12  degrees  of  frost  it  will  winter  well 
enough  in  a  cold-frame;  in  fact,  if  covered  up 
well  in  Winter  and  not  uncovered  too  early  in 
Spring  it  will  sometimes  survive  our  Winters 
out-of-doors.  Its  flowers  are  blue,  large  and 
conspicuous.  It  makes  a  pretty  vine  for  a 
bracket-pot  in  a  sunless  window  in  Winter. 

Another  Periwinkle  (V.  aeutiloba)  from 
Southern  Italy  is  not  much  unlike  the  last. 
Its  leaves  are  smaller  and  more  pointed,  and 
its  blossoms  white.  It  is  only  half-hardy. 

The  Herbaceous  Periwinkle  (V.  herbacea)  is 
a  slender  little  vine  that  crawls  around  every¬ 
where,  rooting  as  it  goes.  It  loses  all  its 
leaves  iu  Winter,  and  in  Spring  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  bears  a  great  profusion  of  bright 
and  really  pretty  blue  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy 
and  loves  a  warm,  well  drained  and  sunny  place. 


All  the  above  Periwinkles,  with  the  exception 
of  Aeutiloba,  are  common  garden  plants  of  the 
easiest  possible  culture,  and  they  may  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  exceedingly  by  dividing  them;  they 
root  at  every  joint,  and  the  rooted  shoots  cut 
iu  pieces  and  planted  soon  make  nice  plants. 
The  Periwinkle  has  been  cultivated  iu  gardens 
from  time  immemorial,  and  many  medicinal 
virtues  and  ridiculous  superstitious  have  been 
attached  to  it.  Although  Periwinkle  is  its 
accepted  name  it  has  many  another  title, 
as  Sorcerer’s  Violet,  Hundred  Eyes,  Virgin 
Flower  and  Death’s  Flower.  Because  of  the 
inharmonious  name,  Periwinkle,  undoubtedly 
it  has  been  so  generally  omitted  in  poetical 
writings,  but  Chaucer  refers  to  it  frequently 
as  Pervinke: 

“There  sprauge  the  Violet  al  newe, 

And  fresh  Pervinke,  rich  of  hewe.” 

Another  common  garden  plant  of  this  genus 
is  the  tender  Vinca  rosea  used  so  much  in  pur 
Summer  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 


Indies,  a  perennial  if  kept  along,  but  far  more 
satisfactory  when  treated  os  au  annual.  It 
should  be  sown  in  or  before  February,  and 
grown  along  in  a  good  brisk  temperature  till 
the  end  of  May,  when  it  may  be  planted  out. 
It  blossoms  all  Summer  long  and  delights  in 
an  open,  sunny  exposure.  Tnere  are  varieties 


The  Lesser  Periwinkle,  Vinca  Minor— Fig.  100. 


Wyandotte  Fowls— Fig.  101. 


iiliscfUatuous. 


Early,  Medium  and  Late  Strawberries 
— By  exerting  a  little  care  in  making  a  selec¬ 
tion  we  may  be  able  to  extend  the  season  of 
the  strawberry  over  a  period  of  four  or  live 
weeks,  instead  of  two  or  ttmee,  as  is  often  the 
case.  And  if  the  early  varieties  are  planted 
on  a  light  soil,  or  on  ground  with  a  southern 
slope,  and  the  late  varieties  ou  heavier  soil,  or 
on  ground  with  a  northern  slope,  then  the 
strawberry  season  may  frequently  be  made  to 
last  a  week  or  two  longer.  To  assist  others  in 
making  a  selection,  Mr.  John  S.  Collins  has 
classified  some  of  tlie  best  of  the  leading  sorts, 
as  follows: 

For  light  or  dry  sandy  soil — 

EARLY.  MEDIUM. 

Crescent  Seedling.  Crescent  Seedling, 

Wilson’s  Albany,  Wilson’s  Albany, 

Btdwell,  Miner's  Great  Prolific, 

Crystal  City.  Manchester. 

LATIS* 

Mt.  Vernon,  Capt.  Jack, 

Manchester,  Kentucky, 


On  moist,  rich,  loamy  or  clay  soil — 


EARLY. 

Crescent  Seedling, 
Duchesse, 

Warren. 

Btdwell, 

Cumberland  Triumph. 


MEDIUM. 

Miner’s  Great  Prolific, 
Cumberland  Triumph 
Sharpless, 

Jersey  Queen, 

Big  Bob, 

Manchester, 

LATE. 


Mt.  Vernon,  Manchester, 

Jersey  Queen,  Big  Bob, 

Kentucky.  Windsor  Chief. 


On  potatoes  the  use  of  special  fertilizers  pro¬ 
duces  some  surprising  results,  according  to  Dr. 
F.  M.  Hexamor.  Four  rows  in  his  experimen¬ 
tal  field  were  planted  w  ithout  manure  of  any 
kind,  the  adjoining  four  with  Mapes’s  Potato 
manure,  and  the  next  four  with  ordinary  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  All  started  finely  and  grew  until 
the  dry  weather  set  in,  w'hen  the  tops  died 
down  gradually  and  the  crop  was  considered  a 
loss;  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  rains 
the  rows  with  the  chemical  fertilizer  started 
into  new  life,  grew  vigorously  until  frost,  and 
produced  a  good  crop  of  fine  potatoes,  while 
the  adjoining  rows,  on  either  side,  showed  but 
little  growth  and  yielded  a  very  poor  crop. 

hardly  worth  digging. 

- - 

Experience  in  Soiling.— Mr.  Peer  gave  the 
Elmira  Farmer's  Club  an  account  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  iu  soiling  ou  a  farm  that  was  poor  iu 
fertility;  the  fences  were  decayed,  and  all 
things  were  very  discouraging  to  a  young,  as¬ 
piring  farmer.  After  several  years’  trial  Mr. 
Peer  claims  that  the  new  system  has  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  viz:  1.  A  saving  of  land;  2.  A  sav¬ 
ing  of  fence;  8.  A  saving  of  food;  4.  A  better 
condition  of  stock;  5,  Greater  production  ol 
beef,  milk  and  butter ;  <>.  An  increased  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  manure.  Against  the  sys¬ 
tem  ho  finds  as  the  most  important  arguments: 
first,  that  it  requires  more  labor,  and,  second , 
that  by  it  farm  animals  are  deprived  of  that 
freedom  which  to  some  persons  appeal’s  t<o  be 
an  essential  requisite  of  thrift.  The  question 
was  asked  him,  us  reported  iu  the  Husband¬ 
man,  what  he  depended  on  for  green  food  from 
the  middle  of  May,  when  we  usually  turn  to 
pasture,  say  until  J uly  ?  Mr.  Peer  replied , 
rye,  usually.  Tliat  is  earlier  than  any  other 
soiling  crop  in  common  use,  but  it  is  hardly 
available  until  the  last  of  Mayor  perhaps  early 
in  June. 

WORTH  NOTING. 

The  temperature  of  most  plants  during  the 
night  should  not  be,  according  to  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  above  55  degrees.  It  will  do  no 
harm  if.  occasionally,  it  fulls  to  45  degrees.  If 
a  plant  is  sickly  and  shows  but  little  sign  of 
growth,  the  remedy  is  to  withhold  water  al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  shriveling  the  plant. 
Avoid  all  fertilizers  in  such  cases.  W o  must 
not  gorge  a  sick  creature  with  rich  food . 

Those  who  aim  to  tell  the  truth  are  often¬ 
times  very  bad  shots . 

A  milkman  writes  to  the  Husbandman  that 
he  puts  no  better  feed  for  cows  iu  Ins  barn 
than  well-cured  green  oats . 

Dr.  Walcott  thinks  there  is  one  plant,  the 
fraxinellu,  which  will  flourish  year  after  year 
without  removal;  he  knows  a  plant  75  years 
old,  which  blooms  just  as  well  as  ever.  It  is 
the  typical  hard)’  perennial . 

C.  M_  Hovky  regards  Asclepias  tuberosa 
(Butterfly-weed  or  Pleurisy-root)  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  native  plants . 

The  herbaceous  ptrony  is  everybody’s  flow¬ 
er,  Mr.  Ilovey  remarked  before  tlie  Maas. 
Hort.  Society;  it  is  easily  grown  and  makes 
an  unsurpassed  show  iu  the  garden.  The  del¬ 
phinium  has  been  much  improved ;  some  of 
the  new  kinds  are  apt  to  die  off,  but  the  old 
old  ones  are  very  stately.  The  dahlia  is  again 
coming  up  in  single  form . . 


The  tuberous-rooted  begonia  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  planting  in  the  open  air.  Some 
of  th9  varieties  are  too  delicate,  but  others 
grow  freely  and  blow  up  to  frost  when  treated 
like  gladioli . . 

The  proper  function  of  a  Government  is  to 
make  it  easy  for  people  to  do  good  and  difficult 
for  them  to  do  evil. — Gladstone.  The  same 

may  be  said  of  parents  as  to  their  children _ 

Now  wo  may  sow  our  tomato  seeds  in  little 
flower-pots  to  Ik)  kept  In  tb°  “endow,  A  pot 
four  inches  in  diameter  will  start  plants  enough 
for  a  family  of  10  persons  and  there  will  be  to¬ 
matoes  enough  for  catsup . 

A  good  rule  is  that  of  the  president  of  the 
N.  H.  Ag.  Coll.,  viz.,  not  to  select  your  home 
iu  a  community  that  suffers  the  school-house 

to  be  neglected. . . , , . 

According  to  experiments  made  by  the 
Penn.  State  College  the  average  yield  of  four 
plots  of  wheat  that  received  no  fertilizer  was 
12.2  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of 
four  plots  receiving  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  was  24.4  per  acre. . . 


RURAL  BRIEPLETS. 


Mr.  Bliss  now  claims  that  the  American 
Wonder  is  the  earliest  pea  in  cultivation.  Had 
he  said  the  earliest  > crinkled  pen,  we  should  feel 
no  inclination  to  dispute  the  claim.  There  is, 
according  to  our  tests,  about  three  days’  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  earliest  of  tho  smooth 
kinds.  For  home  use  and  raised  in  good  soil, 
however,  wo  should  much  prefer  to  wait  three 
days  for  the  Wonder,  so  superior  is  its  flavor 
to  that  of  the  smooth  kinds.  In  poor  soil  it 
grows  onlv  to  the  hight  of  six  inches;  in  rich 

soil  it  w  ill  average  over  a  foot . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  careful  pea 
tests  conducted  at  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds  last  year  showed  Carter’s  Stratagem 
(English)  to  be  tbe  most  prolific  of  peas.  It  is 
an  intermediate  variety,  growing  to  the  hight 
of  two  feet  or  more,  the  peas  wrinkled,  large 
and  of  excellent  quality.  This  is  now  offered 
by  several  seedsmen  among  their  novelties. . . . 

Day’s  Early  Sunrise  Pea,  now  offered  by 
many  seedsmen,  will  disappoint  our  friends. 
It  is  not  early,  not  prolific,  not  of  very  good 
quality.  This,  together  with  Stratagem,  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Beauty,  Pride  of  tho  Market,  Dean’s 
Marrow,  Telephone,  Telegraph  (English),  and 
the  American  Racer  (Dr.  Hoskins),  were  first 
tested  at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  that 

is,  outsideof  the  originators’  grounds . 

The  best  list  of  peas  for  home  use  that  we  can 
now  offer  is  as  follows:  For  earliest  (dwarf 
wrinkled)  American  Wonder;  second  early, 
McLean's  Little  Gem.  For  third  picking,  Car¬ 
ter’s  Stratagem;  for  fourth,  Telephone.  As 
between  the  “  Earliest  of  All”  (smooth)  peas 
offered  by  lending  seedsmen,  there  is  not  much 
(li  fforeuee.  It  is  to  the  seedsmen’s  interest  to 
raise  and  select  their  seed  with  the  greatest  rare. 

We  have  now  n  Jumbo  Potato  and  a  Jumbo 
Pumpkin.  Tho  latter  is  said  to  reach  tho 
weight  of  200  pounds  sometimes.  The  Rural 
has  not  tried  either.  Mr.  Bliss  offers  §40  in 
premiums  to  those  who  shall  grow  the  largest 

Jumbo  Pumpkin . 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  who  sends  us  the 
Jumbo  Potato  to  tost,  says  that  it  was  exten- 
sivelv  planted  last  season  in  his  vicinity  and 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts 
for  main  crop,  that  has  been  originated  in  many 
years.  Its  yield  was  one-third  more  than  Peer- 
lass,  generally  considered  a  very  heavy  crop¬ 
per.  But  this  nnv  have  been  due  to  the  extra 
care  generally  given  to  now  things.  Planted 
the  mid  He  of  May,  they  were  ripe  the  last  of 
September.  The  tubers  are  roundish,  eyes 

small,  skin  white,  of  good  quality . 

A  new  earlv  tobacco  is  offered,  called  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  in 
cultivation,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
Northern  States.  It  has  produced  leaves,  so 
says  the  catalogue,  44  inches  in  length,  which 
matured  perfectly  as  far  north  as  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  The  leaves  have  small  veins,  of 

fine  texture  and  elasticity . 

Among  musk-melons  tho  Montreal  Green 
Nutmeg  is  said  to  grow  to  a  largo  size,  often 
weighing  over  20  pounds,  nearly  round,  deeply 
ribbed.  The  skin  is  greeu  and  densely  netted, 
the  flesh  thick,  light  greeu,  melting  and  of 
delicious  flavor.  The  Netted  Gem  Musk-melon 
is  described  as  much  the  same  as  the  Montreal, 
excQnt  that  it  is  quite  round  and  perhaps  earlier. 

We  like  to  have  appropriate  names  given  to 
new  vegetables  or  fruits— names  that  are  de¬ 
scriptive  and  pleasaut  to  speak.  A  new  cauli¬ 
flower  just  offered  is  called  “  Sea-foam,1”  which 

is  certainly  of  this  class . 

The  new  black  (English)  currant,  already 
described  in  these  notes  ‘‘Black  Champion,” 

is  thus  soon  offered  for  sale  in  America . 

Mr.  B.  K.  B L1SS  introduces  three  new  pota- 
©s,  viz..  Rosy  Morn,  Rubicund  and  Tyrian 
Purple.  Rosy  Morn  is  said  to  be  very  early. 
Rubicund  is  of  a  “  reddish  bronze”  color.  It 
ripens  medium  late.  Tyrian  Purple  is  a  me¬ 
dium  early  and  a  sport  of  Compton’s  Surprise. 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson  auuouuces  his  “First 


of  All”  Pea,  which  has  hitherto  been  supplied 
in  limited  quantities  to  growers  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  They  unite,  he  says,  in  report¬ 
ing  it  earlier  than  any  other  sort  they  have 
tried.  “  Two  pickings  clear  off  the  crop.”  Mr. 
H.  also  offers  the  English  pea,  “  Laxton’s  Min¬ 
imum,”  which  is  said  to  bo  wrinkled,  very 
dwarf  and  prolific.  He  deems  it  one  of  tbe  best, 
for  forcing,  either  in  the  hot-bed  or  green-house. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.  offer  $100  iu  cash  for 
the  best  yield  from  one  pound  of  Sibley’s  Im¬ 
perial  Barley.  They  also  offer  the  Waushakum 


he  calls  The  Welcome.  A  sample  of  these  sent 
to  the  Rural  shows  them  to  be  short,  plump 
and  heavy  with  very  little  husk.  He  also 
offers  the  Mammoth  White  Surprise  or  Hiawas- 
see  corn  which,  judging  from  the  cut,  re¬ 
sembles  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent.  The  Learning 
corn  is  said  to  cany  its  ears  low  and  to  ripen 
in  00  days.  In  Mr.  Burpee's  catalogue  Teosinte 
is  praised  highly.  As  has  been  stated  the  Rural 
tried  this  fodder  plant  years  ago  and  found  it 
not  well  adapted  to  this  climate.  It  starts  into 
growth  late  and  cannot  mature  seed.  The 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Payson,  Adams  Co.,  Feb.  13.— This  Winter 
so  far  has  been  a  cold  one.  Thermometer 
twice  to  16  degrees  below  zero  and  once  to  20. 
Peaches  and  tender  fmits  are  killed;  wheat 
and  grasses  well  protected  by  snow.  Sleigh¬ 
ing  the  best  for  years.  Wheat  the  past  season 
was  first-rate  in  yield  and  quality.  Cora  that 
was  planted  in  season  and  well  tended  is  No.  1. 
Oats  a  fair  crop.  Potatoes,  early  ones,  good ; 
late  ones,  poor.  White  Elephant  will  soon  be 
largely  planted.  Apple  crop  large,  but  fruit 
of  inferior  quality.  Ben  Davis  is  the  leading 
variety;  Fultz  the  leading  wheat,  w.  h.  m. 

Maryland. 

Dublin,  Barton  Co.,  Feb.  15. — We  have  had 
a  pretty  severe  Winter  for  this  section.  On  Feb. 
4  the  merenry  was  four  degs.  below  zero.  We 
had  but  little  snow— not  more  than  three  inch¬ 
es  at  once.  Roads  are  bad.  Wheat  was  badly 
drowned  out  last  Fall ;  it  is  all  as  brown  as  the 
prairies— killed  by  so  much  freezing:  prospect 
is  doubtful  for  much  of  a  crop.  Cora  very 
good — 30  cents  per  bushel  to  35  cents,  a.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name 
and  address  of  cbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


Cora  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  the  Director 
of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station,  which  they  deem 
the  highest>-bred  and  most  prolific  of  its  kind 
(yellow  flint).  They  also  offer  Sibley’s  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Dent,  which,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  originated  with  H.  L.  Wysor,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  whom  we  obtained  his  Shoe-peg, 
which  we  are  now  sending  to  subscribers  in 
the  Rukal’h  preseut  Seed  Distribution.  In 
a  small  way  we  tried  this  com  last  Summer  to 
find  that  it  ripened  well  and  had  some  time 

to  spare. . . . . 

We  find  that  Mr.  Sibley  also  offers  Carter’s 
Stratagem,  referring  to  the  tests  made  at  the 

Rural  Ex.  Grounds . 

The  so-called  “  California  Prolific  Tree 
Bean”  appears  among  the  novelties  of  many- 
on  talogues.  We  tested  this  bean  and  have  not 
one  word  to  speak  in  its  favor  over  several 
other  old  bush  bans  compared  with  which  it 

has  no  special  merits . 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons  say  of  the  “  Extra 
Early  Bloorusdale  Pearl  Onion”  that  it  is  really 
the  earliest  of  all.  It  is  in  color  white,  ‘  ‘trans¬ 
lucent  and  waxy,  growing  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  radish.”  The  form  is  flat  and  “  tho  flavor 
so  mild  that  it  can  be  eaten  like  an  apple.” 
They  recommend  the  Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch 
as  a  Summer  cabbage.  It  will  head  just  after 
the  Bloomsdale  Early  Market.  They  consider 
“Landreth’s  Earliest  Cabbage”  ten  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  any  other  cabbage . 

The  Egyptian  Extra  Early  Turnip  Beet  is 


leaves  are  like  those  of  Indian  corn  though 
broader.  It  suckers  about  tho  same  as  the 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum.  We  were  led  to 
advise  a  trial  of  this  in  the  South,  but  have 
never  learned  that  its  cultivation  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  those  who  followed  the  advice . 

Burpee’s  Sorehead  cabbage  is  “all  head 
and  always  sure  to  head.”  So  reads  the  de¬ 
scription.  The  heads  are  unusually  uniform, 
very  hard  and  weigh  from  10  to  15  pounds.  It 
is  sweet-flavored  and  is  said  to  be  just  the 
variety  to  suit  both  farmers  and  market  gar¬ 
deners . . . 

Thorbcrn  &  Co.  speak  of  a  new  Fern-leaved 
Celery  with  foliage  resembling  the  Fern-leaved 
Parsley;  also  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Bean  “'hieh 
is  very  distinct,  dwarf  and  compact,  very  del¬ 
icate  in  flavor,  early  and  enormously  produc- 
ductivo.  Louisiana  Gumbo  is  said  to  t>e  a  long- 
podded,  dwarf  okra.  The  New  Golden  Dawn 
Pepper  is  spoken  of  as  perfectly  sweet,  thick- 
meated  and  very  productive.  We  tried  this 
pepper  last  year  but  through  inattention  our 
plants  (lied.  The  new  white  turnip,  “Jersey 
Lily,”  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  in  cultiva¬ 
tion— as  smooth  as  an  apple  and  delicate  in 
flavor.  The  new  White  Japan  is  a  pure  white 
cucumber.  Tliorbum  &  Co.  recommend  the 
Early  Russian  and  Improved  White  Spiue  for 
early — the  latter  for  table  use;  Early  Green 
Cluster  and  Green  Prolific  for  pickling — the 
latter  also  is  considered  best  for  market  gar¬ 
deners  or  pickle  planters . 


transferring  bees. 

A.  L.,  Marshall,  Melt— How  should  a  barrel 
of  bees  and  comb  be  transferred  to  Langstroth 
hives? 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Any  bee-book  that  does  not  tell  just 
how  to  transfer  bees  from  a  barrel  or  box  hive 
to  a  Langstroth  hive  is  greatly  lacking  in  prac¬ 
tical  value.  All  of  our  best  works  give  full 
directions.  If  one  can  get  a  hive  with  the 
frames  full  of  wired  foundation,  it  is  best  to 
turn  the  barrel  with  the  bees  bottom  side  up, 
place  a  second  similar  barrel  above  it,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  place  of  union  with  a  sheet,  so 
that  the  bees  cannot  get  out,  and  then  dram 
on  the  lower  barrel.  In  about  20  minutes  the 
bees  will  all  pass  into  the  upper  barrel.  Take 
this  and  with  a  sudden  shake  fell  all  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  hive  with  the  foundation,  which 
should  sit  on  the  old  stand.  They  will  soon 
enter,  take  possession,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
will  give  a  full  set  of  beautiful  combs.  Leave 
the  barrel  for  three  weeks,  when  all  the  brood 
will  have  hatched:  then  drum  out  these  bees 
and  put  them  into  the  new  hive  as  before. 
This  work  should  uot  be  done  till  the  warm 
days  and  abundant  flowers  have  set  the  bees 
briskly  to  work.  If  done  earlier  the  bees 
would  have  to  be  fed.  and  the  cold  would  chill 
and  destroy  the  brood.  The  combs  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  should  now  be  melted  into  wax,  after  the 
honey  is  taken  away,  and  the  wax  made  into 
foundation.  This  is  the  cheapest  way  to  trans¬ 
fer,  and  insures  regular,  straight  combs.  If 
we  have  not  the  foundation  and  vrill  not  get  it, 
then  drum  the  bees  out  as  before,  knock  the 
barrel  to  pieces  so  as  to  break  the  combs  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible,  then  cut  the  combs  so  as  to  fit  the 
frames,  where  they  are  fastened  by  nailing 
small  strips  of  wood  on  each  side  to  the  frames, 
or,  better,  placing  the  strips  on  each  side  and 
fastening  them  by  uniting  the  ends  with  small 
wire.  Be  sure  to  save  all  the  worker  comb, 
and  certainly  all  the  worker  brood.  After  the 
combs  are  all  in  the  new  hive,  set  this  on  the 
old  stand  and  shake  the  bees  in  front  as  before. 
In  two  or  three  days  take  the  strips  off.  This 
work  should  be  done  on  a  warm  day  when  the 
bees  are  actively  gathering.  At  such  times  it 
may  be  done  right  out-of-doors,  and  other  bees 
will  not  molest  us.  If  the  bees  are  not  gather¬ 
ing  and  trouble  us,  the  work  must  be  done  in¬ 
doors.  The  time  to  transfer  is  in  early  Spring, 
when  there  is  little  honey  and  brood  and  the 
combs  are  light.  The  time  of  fnrit  bloom  is  best. 

QUERIES  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 

G.  H.  A.,  New  Haven ,  Conn. — 1.  Is  Liliuw 
Harris!  hardy  J  2.  Is  Lilium  Krameri  tender  ? 


Buckeye  Iron  Fence— Double 

the  earliest  of  beets,  but  less  sweet  than  the 
Early  Bassano.  The  Bastiau’s  Blood  Turnip 
Beet  follows  soou  after  the  Bassano.  It  is  pink 
in  color,  boiling  to  a  darker  color  and  is 
sugary  and  tender . 

Ok  carrots,  tho  Extra  Early  forcing  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  market  gardeners  as  well  adapted 
to  forcing  under  glass.  It  is  stump-rooted, 
growing  but  two  iuohes  iu  length.  For  suc¬ 
cession  Early  Scarlet  Horn  comes  next.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches — 
blunt-rooted;  quality  tender  and  fine-grained. 
The  Orange  Danvers  is  of  the  half-long  type 
and  is  probably  the  best  for  the  stockman,  as 
it  yields  well  and  is  easily  harvested.  The 
Long  Orange  Carrot  is  us  good  as  auy  for 
Winter  use  either  for  tho  table  or  for  the  cow. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  offers  a  new  oat  which 


Gate— See  Page  147— Fig.  103. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  praise  the  Excelsior 
sweet  corn  as  remarkably  sweet,  succulent  and 
tender.  It  was  pronounced  by  the  chairman 
on  veget  able's  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  to  be  of 
tbe  finest  quality  of  any  variety  he  ever  tried. 

Their  catalogue  pronounces  Ferry’s  Early 
j  Prize  Head  the  best  lettuce  ever  introduced,  be¬ 
cause  it  remains  tender  and  crisp  through  the 
season,  is  prompt  to  form  mammoth  heads  and 
slow  to  run  to  seed . 

These  notes,  gathered  from  the  catalogues 
|  which  have  been  and  are  being  received,  will 
bo  continued  through  several  weeks.  We 
merely  call  attention  to  the  leading  articles 
which  they  offer,  quoting  the  accompanying 
descriptions  without  indorsing  them  iu  any 
way,  unless  we  happen  to  have  tested  the  seed 
or  plant  remarked  upon. 


3.  Is  the  pomegranate  “James  Vick”  single 
or  double  !  4.  Is  the  old  Scotch  rose  the  same 
as  the  new  Polyantha  Roses,  Anne  Marie  de 
Montravel  and  M’dlle  C^cile  Brunner?  5. 
How  is  it  that  hollyhocks  have  more  enemies 
now  than  40  years  ago  l  6.  How  loug  a  time 
is  required  by  se*xlliug  shrubs  before  bloom¬ 
ing  !  7,  Where  can  seeds  of  Lobelia  syphilitica 
be  obtained  i  S.  Would  scarlet  aselepias  be 
valuable  l 

A  ns. — 1.  Yes,  it  is  hardy,  at  least  we  find  it 
so.  But  a  Winter  mulching  is  a  good  safe¬ 
guard.  2.  No.  not  in  free,  well-drained  soil 
and  a  sheltered  place,  but  it  is  well  to  apply  a 
good  mulching  of  leaves  or  Utter  over  the 
bulbs  in  W  inter.  8.  It  is  single,  sometimes 
semi-double.  4.  No.  The  old  Scotch  roses 
beyond  their  hardiness,  have  Uttle  garden 
merit.  The  Polyantha  Rose  is  of  recent  intro, 
duction  from  Japan,  and  the  two  varieties  of 


it  that  you  mention,  namely,  Anne  Marie  de 
Montravel,  white,  and  M’dlle  Oicilo  Brunner, 
pale  salmon  pink,  were  raised  in  Prance  a 
year  or  two  ago.  5,  Hollyhocks  do  pretty 
well,  in  most  cases,  when  treated  as  biennials, 
and  the  weaker  sprouts  are  removed:  as  peren¬ 
nials  they  are  not  always  satisfactory,  any 
more  than  when  perpetuated  by  meaus  of 
slips  as  in  the  case  of  named  sorts,  but  some¬ 
times,  by  transplanting  annually  and  each 
time  reducing  the  crowu  to  a  good  sprout, 
they  may  be  kept  in  fair  condition  for  some 
years.  Good,  double-flowered  hollyhocks  are 
so  easily  raised  from  seals  that  “diseased” 
plants  are  not  worth  bothering  with,  0.  Asa 
rule  from  three  to  five  years,  according  to  the 
kind  of  shrubs  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  arc  grown.  T.  Any  prominent 
seedsman  should  be  able  to  supply  you.  Lo¬ 
belia  syphilitica  is  not  so  showy  as  the  Cardinal 
Flower,  but  it  keeps  in  bloom  later  into  the 
Fall.  8.  Deep  orange-scarlet  forms  of  the  ; 
Butterfly  Weed  ( Asclepias  tuberosa)  are  not 
uncommon:  of  course,  a  good  scarlet  variety 
would  be  a  desideratum. 

CREAMERIES.  GERMAN  CARP. 

J.  H.  R. .  Raton .  N.  M. ,  Which  is  the  best  ol' 
the  creameries  advertised  in  the  Rural  ? 
Would  I  be  justified  in  incurring  the  expense 
of  one  for  a  dairy  of  50  cows'  2.  Where  can 
T  get  German  carp  to  stock  a  pound  of  two 
acres,  and  how  many  would  l>e  required' 

Ans. — 1.  Each  of  the  creameries  referred  to 
is  considered  tin*  “best”  by  many  jiersons:  all 
as  a  rale  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  use 
them.  Each  can  show  first  prizes,  diplomas, 
etc.,  obtained  at  comity,  local  and  other  fairs 
in  competition  with  the  others.  Some  of  them 
are  better  adapted  than  the  others  to  particu¬ 
lar  methods  of  dairying.  Tin*  Ferguson  Bu¬ 
reau  Creamery  has  given  ns  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  would  advise  our  friend  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  circulars  of  the  different  man¬ 
ufacturers.  and  judge  which  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  suit  his  circumstances.  The 
use  of  one  would  certainly  "pay”  where 
other  satisfactory  methods  of  setting  milk  are 
not  already  in  use.  2.  Gorman  Carp  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  homeopathic  quantities  by  Sjiencer  F. 
Baird.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
Washington.  D.  C*.  The  application  must  be 
made  through  the  Congressman  fertile  appli¬ 
cant’s  district,  and  the  fish  will  la*  sent  when 
the  Commissioner  shall  think  fit.  German 
earpare  advertised  in  the  Rural  by  Chas.  S. 
Medary,  Fassaic  Valle-,  Carp  Fisheries,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.  He  will  furnish  them  promptly 
in  any  desired  quantity.  By  the  way.  for  carp 
destined  for  propagation  it  is  essential  that 
care  should  1  >c  taken  to  prevent  hybridization 
with  other  species,  for  although  the  progeny 
may  be  as  good  for  the  table  as  the  pure  carp, 
they  will  not  propagate.  We  understand 
that  great  care  is  taken  by  Mr.  Medary  that  [ 
only  “pure-bred”  carp  shall  leave  his  Fisher¬ 
ies,  a  precaution  neglected  by  some  other 
sellers  of  this  fish.  A  very  small  uwmlier  at 
the  outset,  will  stock  a  two-acre  poud  in  a 
short  time,  as  the  increase  of  carp  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rapid  under  favorable  conditions  of  lo¬ 
cation,  food  and  protection  from  enemies. 
The  number  ( if  eggs  in  each  fish  is  enormous. 

CRACKED  HOOFS  IN  HORSES. 

K.  A.  S.,  Amnia,  N.  T.  How  should  a  crack 
in  a  horse's  hoof  Is?  treated,  and  are  such  in¬ 
juries  permanent? 

Ans. — Cracks  in  the  hoof  of  horses,  or  sand- 
cracks,  are  due  to  brittleness  and  dryness  of 
the  hoof,  frequently  caused  by  bad  shoeing. 
The  ailment,  is  sometimes  produced  by  driving 
on  solid  roads.  When  the  horse  leans  on  the 
foot  the  crack  opens;  when  the  foot  is  lifted 
the  crack  closes.  Sand  and  dirt  work  into 
the  cleft,  causing  much  pain.  The  crack  gen¬ 
erally  occurs  where  the  hoof  is  thinnest — the 
inner  quarter  in  the  fore-leg  and  the  toe  in  the 
hind.  In  a  recent  case  remove  the  shoe; 
cleanse  the  crack  thoroughly ;  draw  the  hoof 
together  closely  by  means  of  two  thin  clinch 
horse-shoe  nails — one  at  top  and  one  at  bottom 
and  fill  the  crack  with  the  following  composi¬ 
tion  :  half  ounce  tallow ;  ounce  turpentine :  two 
ounces  resin ;  four  ounces  beeswax.  Melt  to¬ 
gether  and  till  crack  with  it-  quite  warm ;  then 
let  cool.  If  the  crack  is  older  and  there  is  in¬ 
flammation,  the  edges  should  be  pared  and 
the  fissure  opened  enough  to  admit  of  the 
thorough  removal  of  grit  and  dirt.  Foment 
the  crack  to  reduce  inflammation  if  any  ex¬ 
ists:  bring  the  parts  closely  together  by  means 
of  clinch  nails,  and  till  with  above  composition. 

In  all  eases  that  part  of  the  hoof  where  the 
crack  occurs  must  have  rest,  which  in  the  fore 
foot  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  bar-shoe. 
Then  light  work  may  be  done;  but  if  the  crack 
is  in  the  hind  foot,  complete  rest  must  be  given , 
as  the  toe  cannot  lie  relieved  by  any  possible 
contrivance.  If  the  job  is  properly  done;  the 
downward  growth  of  the  hoof  will  in  time 
cause  all  signs  of  the  injury  to  disappear,  as 
t  he  affected  part  is  pared  off  in  shoeing. 

TANNING  SKINS  WITH  HAIR  ON. 

R.  M.  L.,  Mohawk,  Oregon.— How  can 
skins  be  tanned  with  the  wool  or  hair  on  them' 
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I  I  wish  to  prepare  some  for  sleigh  robes  and 
|  house  rags. 

Ans. — If  the  hides  are  not  freshly  taken  off, 
soak  them  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  until  they 
are  soft  as  when  green.  Then  scrape  off  the 
flesh  with  a  flashing-knife,  or  with  a  butchers 
knife  with  a  smooth,  round  edge;  and  with 
sheep  skius  the  wool  should  lie  washed  clean 
with  soft  soap  and  water  aud  the  suds  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  out  For  each  skin  take 
four  ounces  of  salt,  four  ounces  of  alum 
and  one-half  ounce  of  borax.  Dissolve  them 
in  one  quart  of  hot  water,  anil  when  cool 
enough  to  liear  the  hand  stir  iu  sufficient 
rye  meal  to  make  a  thick  paste,  with  lmll 
an  ounce  of  Spanish  whiting.  This  paste 
is  to  be  thoroughly  spread  over  every  part 
of  the  fleshy  side  of  the  skiu,  which  should 
be  folded  together  lengthwise,  wool  side  out. 
and  left  for  two  weeks  in  an  airy  place.  Then 
remove  the  paste,  wash  and  dry  the  skin. 
When  not  quite  dry  it  must  be  worked  and 
pulled  and  scraped  w  ith  a  knife  made  for  the 
the  purpose,  shaped  liked  a  chopping  knife,  or 
with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  made  with  a  sharp 
edge.  The  more  the  skiu  is  worked  aud  scraped 
as  it  dries,  tlie  more  pliable  it.  will  be.  For 
smaller  skins  such  as  those  of  the  muskrat, 
mink.  etc. .  stretch  them  on  a  board  or  a  frame, 
and  scrape  off  all  the  flesh.  If  they  are  dry. 
soak  them  with  warm  water  on  the  fleshy  side, 
then  cover  them  on  the  same  side  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  powdered  alum  and  salt  in  equal  parts; 
lay  the  skins  together  m  pairs,  fleshy  sides 
together.  After  a  week,  shake  out  t  he  skins, 
and  add  some  fresh  mixture.  When  the  skins 
are  eOnipletcly  "tawed”  (uot  tanned),  stretch 
them  aud  nib  them  with  chulk  and  pumice- 
stone  until  no  more  chalk  will  lie  absorbed, 
then  pull  and  stretch  gently  until  dry  and  soft. 

HENS  EATING  FEATHERS. 

K.  .1.,  Fort  Ripley,  Minn. — 1,  Why  do  liens 
eat  feathers,  and  what  isa  preventive:  2,  Which 
is  t, he  i  letter — to  give  scalded  feed  hot  to  a  milch 
cow  or  let  it  cool  before  feeding, iu  cold  weather. 

Ans. — 1.  This  habit  is  due  to  a  depraved 
appetite  in  the  fowls,  usually'  caused  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  animal  food  and  by  other  causes. 

It  is  most  common  during  the  confinement  of 
Winter,  for  when  allowed  to  run  at  large  the 
fowls  obtain  what  is  needed  for  themselves  by 
catching  iusects,  etc.  Once  the  habit,  is  ac¬ 
quired,  however,  like  bad  habits  generally, 
even  among  “mi feathered  bipeds,”  it  is  ofteu 
difficult  to  “break  it  off.”  The  liest.  preven¬ 
tive  is  animal  food,  such  as  fresh  meat,  kitchen 
scraps,  the  waste  from  bn  tellers'  blocks,  etc. 
This  should  be  given  iu  moderat  ion  tw<  i  or  three 
times  a  week — a  heaping  tablespoon  fnl  per  bird 
each  time  is  quite  enough.  An  excess  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  may  make  the  bird  sick  or  give  a  bad 
flavor  to  the  eggs,  or  cause  the  quill  feathers 
to  become  dim-god  with  blood,  when  the  birds 
will  certainly  |>erk  at  the  plumage  until  they 
leave  the  skin  bare.  Burnt  bones,  oyster 
shells,  charcoal  and  clean  water  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  preventives,  aud  if  these  fail  the  only 
effectual  remedy  is  to  put  the  feather-hungry 
birds  into  the  pot.  2.  Give  it  slightly  warm. 

CHEDDAR  CHEESE.  ETC. 

G.  ir,  G„  Mnndan,  Dal*. — 1.  What  is  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese  '  What  is  bagasse  ?  3.  How  is 
“  acme”  pronounced  ! 

Ans. — 1.  Cheddar  is  a  kind  of  cheese  made 
in  accordance  with  certain  rales  hardly  altered 
since  before  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the.  little,  village  of  Cheddar  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  iu  Somersetshire,  England.  The 
Cheddar  system,  however,  has  of  late  years 
beeu  pretty  widely  adopted,  although  Cheddar 
aud  its  vicinity  are  still  the  headquartoi-s  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  sort,  of  cheese.  It  is  j 
made  of  new  milk  only,  ami  contains  more  fat 
than  other  soi-ts  of  cheese.  A  well-made  Ched¬ 
dar  should  be  mild,  rich  und  solid;  cure 
slowly'  and  keep  for  a  long  time.  3.  Crushed 
sugar  or  sorghum  cane.  3.  Ak-meh. 

MALT  SPROUTS  AND  MANURE. 

F.  I1.,  Muskegon,  Mich. — What  is  the  relative  j 
percentage  of  potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  malt  sprouts  and  stable  manure  ? 
Would  itlie  practicable  and  economical  to  com¬ 
post.  malt  sprouts  with  some  other  manure, 
and  on  what  crops  would  an  application  pro¬ 
duce  the  tw-st  results  t 

Ans. — A  ton  of  manure  and  the  same  weight 
of  malt  sprouts  contain  approximately — 

Potash.  Nlii-often.  Plios.  add.  Value. 

Manure . sum.  101b.  0  lb.  Srl.sii 

Malt  sprouts... H lbs,  88  lb.  :n  Ih.  is.w; 

This  computation  values  potash  at  six  cents, 
nitrogen  at  15  coots  and  phosphoric  acid  at 
eight  cents.  No  general  estimate  of  the  value 
of  those  sulmtances,  when  applied  to  the  field, 
cun  bo  made,  as  soil,  season  and  cultivation 
will  greatly'  modify  results.  In  Eugluud  mult 
sprouts  are  used  as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquid 
manure  in  stables,  and  then  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  with  good  results.  The  stuff  should 
lie  in  Iw-aps  for  a  few  (lavs  till  it  begins  to 
ferment,  before  it  is  applied.  It  seems  to  be 
very  desirable  for  root  and  tuber  crops — tur¬ 
nips  or  potatoes. 

SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

F.  II.  /?.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Is  there 


any  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory  open  to  settlement: 

Ans. — There  is  no  land  that,  is  open  to  set¬ 
tlement  in  any  part  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
Capt.  Payne  and  his  followers  claim  that  a 
strip  Of  some  8,500  square  miles  claimed  by 
the  Cberokees,  has  been  ceded  to  the  General 
Government  and  is  open  to  settlement;  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  railroad  companies  that  are 
anxious  to  continue  their  lines  through  the 
Territory,  are  paying  Payne  to  keep  up  the 
agitation  so  as  to  lead  to  the  early  “opening” 
of  the  country.  So  long  as  the  law  prohibits 
the  settlement  of  white  men  there,  iu  the  inter¬ 
est  of  public  morality  the  Rural  must  ole 
ject  to  raids  like  those  of  Payne.  Whenever 
the  Territory  shall  lie  thrown  open  to  settle¬ 
ment,  probably  the  railroads  will  appropriate 
most  of  the  best  parts  as  laud  grants. 

RAISING  WHITE  PINES. 

./.  J.  B.,  Saratoga  Springs,  A.  I'. — 1.  Will 
it  do  to  sow  the  seed  of  White  Pine  on  a  field 
of  Winter  rye  aud  drag  them  iu  lightly  iu 
Spring  :  How  much  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre  .'  2.  Four-yea  rs-planted  chestnuts  a  re  not 
doing  well,  are  they'  likely  to  thrive  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No;  the  little  plants  are  too  deli¬ 
cate  to  w  ithstand  such  treatment  in  our  dry 
climate.  Ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  would 
lie  a  moderate  sowing,  aud  would  cost  $80  and 
would  probably  yield  you  nothing  for  your 
pains  after  waiting  years  to  And  it  out.  The 
growing  and  nursing  of  these  evergreens  is  a 
business  of  itself,  requiring  much  knowledge 
and  care — with  proper  appliances.  Purchase 
seedlings  from  nursery  men.  and  even  these  will 
need  further  nursery  care  before  they  an*  fit  to 
set  out  aud  able  to  contend  with  weeds  and 
grass.  Sandy  lands  are  well  adapted  to  pines. 

LEAVES  OF  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL  POISONOUS. 

.1.  N. .  Mansfield,  Ru. — Are  the  leaves  of  the 
Mountain  Laurel  (Kalinin  latitolia)  poisonous? 

A.vs. — -The  leaves  contain  a  poisonous  nar¬ 
cotic  property  which  has  proved  futal  to 
sheep  and  some  other  animals.  It  lias  never 
harmed  goats  or  deer.  It  Is  said  that  death 
has  been  occasioned  by-  eating'  the  flesh  of 
partridges  and  pheasants  which  have  fed  ujsiu 
the  lea  ves  and  buds  during  the  Winter.  Dr, 
Barton  states  in  his  “  Collections  ”  that  Indians 
sometimes  use  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  to 
destroy  themselves.  We  have  plants  of  it 
growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  which  are 
always  admired  when  in  bloom;  but  they  are 
not  accessible  to  cattle. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A'.  \  .  /...  Rost  on.  Mass. — Is  there  any  kind 
of  field  corn  that  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
aud  of  fodder  for  next  Winter’s  use  in  this  lat¬ 
itude  before  Au  gust  25? 

Ans. — Lacka waxen  is  the  earliest  flint  we 
have  tried.  It  ripened  with  us  in  !I5  days, 
plan bs l  June  8th.  This  is  an  8-rowed  white 
coin,  growing  six  to  seven  feet  high  and  dick¬ 
ering  considerably.  The  ears  a  re  long,  some¬ 
times  15  inches,  earned  low.  It  yields  well.  Of 
dents,  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie  is  the  earliest 
we  have  tried.  Tile  ears  are  of  medium  size ; 
raws  variable.  Planted  June  1st  it  would  ripen 
with  you  in  favorable  seasons  by'  Sept.  15.  We 
should  not  choose  a  dent  corn  for  fodder,  D. 
M.  Kerry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  sell  the  first, 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Go.,  of  New  York,  the  second. 
Sibley’s  (Hiram  Sibley,  Rochester,  N.  V.) 
Pride  of  the  North  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  of 
the  dents  (yellow).  The  ears  closely  resemble 
those  of  Queen  of  tin-  Prairie.  It  is  said  to 
ripen  in  90  days.  We  have  never  known  a  crop 
of  corn,  whether  dent  or  fliut  (except  sweet  or 
pop),  that  would  do  it.  Our  friend  should  try 
Wysor’s  Shoe-peg,  14  kernels  of  which  will  lie 
found  iu  our  present  seed  distribution. 

•/.  If.,  Whcele  rebury,  O. — 1.  Have  the  La 
Dow  and  Acme  harrows  lieeu  both  used  at  the 
Rural  Grounds'  2.  If  so.  which  is  the  better 
general-purpose  harrow?  3.  Which isthe  better 
to  put  corn-stubble  iu  good  order  for  sowing 
oats  without  the  use  of  the  plow?  4.  Which  is 
the  better  for  light  soil;  which  for  heavy  soil? 
5.  Which  has  the  lighter  draft?  •>.  Will  the 
extra-hardy  apples.  Y ellow  Transpa  rent.  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Uldeuhurgh,  Weal  thy,  Magog  Red 
Streak  and  Scott’s  Winter,  do  well  in  Southern 
Ohio?  7.  Where  can  they'  lie  had? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Acme.  8.  The  La  Dow 
Disk  Harrow.  4.  They'  cauiiot  be  compared  in 
this  way.  The  Disk  Harrow  is  good  to  cut  up 
sod  or  a  wreedy  surface,  whether  the  soil  is 
light  or  heavy.  5.  The  La  Dow  wheel,  li.  It 
is  probable  that  since  their  introduction  time 
euough  has  not  elapsed  to  permit  of  their  trial 
in  that  section.  Indeed,  there  is  no  need  of 
these  “iron -clads”  so  far  south.  The  Duchess 
of  Okknburgh  is  the  only  one  mentioned  by 
the  American  Pom.  Society  as  thriving  in 
Ohio,  where  it  gets  one  star.  7.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Hoskins,  Newport,  Vt.,  and  Ellwauger  A 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  raised  these 
“ironclads”  for  sale. 

IT.  IT.  FT,,  Paulding,  O. — 1.  How  much 
leached  ashes  should  Vie  put  on  an  acre  of  very- 
poor  day  land?  2.  May'  the  application  of 


ashes  be  straightway'  followed  by  one  of  stable 
manure?  3.  What  are  the  two  best  varieties 
of  potatoes  for  family  use?  4.  Which  are  the 
three  liest  raspberries  for  the  home  garden, 
and  the  three  best  straw- berries? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  fear  of  using  too  much 
— 50  bushels  if  the  price  permits — 15  bushels 
should  suffice.  2.  You  can  follow  at  ouce.  3. 
There  are  lots  of  good  potatoes.  Those  which 
are  best  for  us  may  not  so  prove  on  your  soil. 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  for  early  is,  all  things 
considered,  ns  good  as  any  if  you  like  tasteless 
kinds.  The  White  Elephant  for  late.  1.  Of 
raspberries  we  should  choose  Turner,  Cuthbert 
aud  Caroline  (yellow)  at  present;  and  of  straw¬ 
berries,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Charles  Down¬ 
ing.  Hart’s  Minnesota  promises  well  with  ns. 
The  Slmrpless  averages  the  largest  berries. 

R.  A,  C.,  La  Conner ,  IF.  Ter. — Is  the  Pacific 
Tunnel  Company  of  Colorado  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment  ? 

Ans. — For  the  last  couple  of  years  or  more 
the  country  has  been  “papered”  as  a  country 
village  is  often  “papered”  by  a  traveling 
theatrical  company,  with  the  circulars  and 
prospectuses  of  mining,  grazing,  tunneling 
and  other  high-promising  and  high-sounding 
companies  in  the  frontier  States  and  in  the 
Territories;  but  although  a  large  number — a 
great  majority  indeed — of  these  have  notori 
ously  turned  out  frauds,  humbugs  or  failures, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  one  of  them 
that  has  proved  profitable  to  investors.  We 
know  nothing  specially  of  the  above  company, 
but  if  it  seeks  subscriptions  to  its  stock  in  this 
way.  we  would,  on  an  almost  infallible  prin¬ 
ciple,  advise  our  friend  to  let  it  severely-  alone. 

W.  G.  IF.,  Tyrone,  Pi..  What  sort  of  an  in¬ 
strument  is  the  "  revolv  mg  knife”  that  is  said, 
on  p.  54,  to  be  convenient  for  ringing  trees, 
branches,  or  grape-vine  canes. 

Ans. — We  referred  the  above  query  to  Prof. 
•Maynard  nf  the  Maas.  Ag.  College,  w-here  the 
knife  has  been  used,  aud  he  says  that  the  knife 
used  for  girdling  is  nut  manufactured  at  all  on 
a  large  scale.  He  knows  of  only  three  or  four 
that  have  been  made.  They  are  described 
aud  illustrated  in  the  Report  of  Mass..  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  1870  and  1880.  For  gird¬ 
ling  small  growths  the  common  pocket  knife 
answers  all  purposes,  or  a  w  ire  may  be  twisted 
around  the  vine  very' closely  and  then  removed 
just  before  the  growth  is  liable  to  cover  it. 

.1.  I>.  C.,  Hubbardston,  Mass. — What  are  the 
best  works  on  strawberry  culture  aud  also  on 
the  peach  anil  pear  ? 

Ans. — Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits,  85, 
is  as  good  as  any  on  small  fruits.  For  a  work 
especially  on  the  strawberry,  Barnard's  Straw¬ 
berry  Garden,  38  cents;  Fuller's  Strawberry 
CultUrist,  81.50;  Pardee  on  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  75  cents,  are  all  instructive.  Field’s  Pear 
Culture,  81.25.  and  Fulton’s  Peach  Culture, 
81.50.  A  separate  work  on  cither  the  peach  or 
pear  is  not  at  all  needed,  however.  ,T.  J. 
Thomas's  Ant.  Fruit  CuJturist,  $3.75,  or  Bar¬ 
ry’s  Fruit  Garden,  $2.50,  will  give  all  needed 
information.  Any  of  the  above  w  orks  cun  be 
obtained  through  the  nearest  book-store,  or 
from  the  American  News  Company. 

R.  /?.,  Rioomsburgh,  N.  Y. — 1,  Would  it 
pay  to  raise  quinces  here  in  Orange  County  ? 
2,  Will  they  grow  from  shoots,  and  when 
should  they  lie  planted  ?  3.  Will  they  stand  a 
northwestern  exposure  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  as  well  as  anywhere.  2.  They' 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  or  layers.  Bend 
the  young  stems  down  in  early  Spring  and 
bury  them,  leaving  a  few  buds  out.  of  ground 
They  will  form  roots  by  Fall,  and  may  then 
bo  cut  from  the  parent  and  transplanted. 
Cuttings  arc  taken  In  the  Fall  about  n  foot 
long  and  planted  at.  once — the  same  as  grape¬ 
vine  cuttings.  A  clay  soil  is  host.  Finn  the 
earth  well  about  the  cuttings.  Leave  a  few- 
buds  above  ground  and  cover  with  fine  man¬ 
ure.  3.  Yes. 

IF.  I).,  Jr.,  Beaufort ,  N.  C. — Is  the  Monarch 
Lightning  Saw  as  good  as  represented  in  the 
pamphlet  sent  out  hyr  the  manufacturers  ? 

Ans. — The  saw  is  ns  good  as  any  of  its  class  , 
but  we  cannot  guarantee  that  it  will  do  as  well 
as  its  manufacturers  claim.  Wo  have  heard 
no  complaints  of  its  inefficiency.  It.  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  all  sellers  to  extol  their  wares,  and 
allowances  for  exaggeration  are  always  made 
by  shrew  d  buy  ers.  So  long  ns  the  article  is 
ordinarily-  well  made  and  efficient  there  is  no 
fraud  in  the  pulling  of  its  best  qualities  by 
those  who  wish  to  dispose  of  it. 

T.  R.  <!..  King  and  Queen  Co,,  Fn. — 1.  How 
do  Russian  White  Oats  and  Prabesteir  com¬ 
pare?  2.  Is  Teosiute  (ReanU  luxurians)  which 
some  puff,  really  valuable  for  fodder?  3.  Is 
Hiawassoo  Mammoth  Corn  worth  raising 

Ans. — 1.  We  prefer  the  latter.  2.  We  tried 
this  four  or  five  years  ago,  It  resembles  corn 
in  habit  and  leaf.  The  leaves  are  very  broad: 
it  tillei-s  well ;  cattle  love  it.  It  cannot  inn t lire 
in  this  climate  and  is  slow  to  start  any  where. 
We  have  advised  its  trial  in  the  South,  but 
have  received  no  reports.  8.  We  don’t  know. 

.1.  R.  R. .  Perry,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  name  of 
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the  woprn  that  eats  the  leaves  of  my  apple 
trees  so  that  the  orchard  looks  as  if  a  tire  had 
passed  through  it'  The  ]>est  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  cm  rant  worm,  and  passes  from  tree  to 
tree  on  n  web,  How  should  it,  he  got,  rid  of? 

Ans. — Probably  the  canker-worm.  Spray¬ 
ing  the  leaves  with  Parisl-green  water  thrown 
from  bellows  made  for  the  purpose  is  the  best 
remedy.  Hands,  gutters,  eta.,  aroused  to  eatah 
the  worm  as  it  ascends. 

A.  L .,  Marshall .  Mich. — 1.  Is  there  such  a 
breed  of  hogs  as  the  Big-lxmed  Berkshire,  and 
such  as  the  St  util  I -boned  Berkshire?  2.  Will 
the  Acme  Harrow  run  in  stumpy  land? 

Ann. — 1.  There  is  no  such  distinction  among 
the  Berkshires  known  to  (lie  world,  though 
there  may  possibly  bo  a  local  distinction  of  the 
kind.  The  old  Berkshires  were  larger-boned 
than  their  improved  descendants,  and  the 
characteristic  may  possibly  survive  locally. 
2.  We  liave  never  tried  it. 

J.  N.  C.,  Albany,  X.  V.  Where  can  I  get  an 
instrument  to  he  inserted  in  the  teat  of  a  cow. 
when  it  won't  give  milk  ? 

A  ns. — Those  milking  tubes  can  lie  procured 
through  the  family  doctor.  A  good  one  is 
made  byKolbe,  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia — 
5Uc.  for  one  about  two  inches  long,  and  £1  for 
one  about,  three  inches. 

W.  B.,  Honey  Creel:,  Wis, — Who  are  the 
nearest,  breeders  or  dealers  of  Angus-Aberdeen 
polled  cattle? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  dealers  in  this 
breed  in  Wisconsin ;  bu*  such  cattle  can  be  hail 
from  Anderson  &  Findlay,  Lake  Forest.  Ill. : 
J.  J.  Rogers,  Abingdon,  Ill. :  L.  F.  Ross,  Avon, 
111.,  and  W.  McV.  Campbell,  Lemars,  Iowa. 

K.  S,,  Madison.  II  7s. — What  is  thought  bv 
skilled  apiarists  of  a  now  method  of  liee-keeje 
ing  advertised  by  Mrs.  Cotton  ? 

Ans. — This  and  one  or  two  others  of  Mis. 
Cotton's  bee-keeping  advertisements  have  been 
denounced  as  worthless  several  times  in  the 
Rural  and  also  in  the  best,  of  the  bee-papers. 

J.  G.  L. ,  Neir  Alexandria,  Fa. — A  Pittsburg 
party  draws  a  royalty  on  a  grain  drill  used 
by  us  for  some  time — who  should  pay  it,  the 
manufacturer,  the  seller  or  (he  user? 

Ans.— The  law  says  that  the  makers,  sellers 
and  users  of  patented  articles  are  liable  to 
payment,  of  royalty  to  the  patentees. 

./.  M.  McC., Oconee  Co.,  .S'.  C. — Should  grape¬ 
vines  planted  last  year  aud  that  grew  three  to 
four  feet  high,  lie  cut,  back  to  two  buds  or 
trained  to  the  stake  and  allowed  to  grow  ? 

Ans. — By  all  means  cut  hick  to  two  buds, 
and  then  rub  out  the  weaker  of  the  two  so  soon 
as  growing  is  assured. 

C,  ./..  W'oodlawn,.  Pa. —  Is  JohuB.  Aldeu, 
18  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City,  trustworthy? 

Ans. — This  Alden  istlie  same  man  who  got 
up  the  American  Book  Exchange  which  failed 
so  completely  about  a  year  ago.  His  numer¬ 
ous  creditors  would  hardly  trust  him  again. 

F.  B.,  Burlington,  Kan.,  Where  can  I  get 
some  Blount's  White  Prolific  Corn? 

Axs.  —  It  is  announced  for  sale  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  several  seedsmen  noticed  in  the 
Rural;  among  them  is  that  of  James  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co..  15  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

K.  Industry,  Fa,—  1.  Will  the  Le  Conte 

Pear  do  well  in  tins  climate?  Docs  it  grow 
from  cuttings  as  represented  ?  2.  Do  you 

think  the  Cheshire  swine  a  good  breed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No  doubt  it,  will  do  well,  Yes,  it 
grows  from  cuttings  readily.  2,  Yes. 

F.  S.  ir,.  Trimmer  .Junction,  Mich. — What 
does  the  Rural  think  of  the  Brighton  Grape  ? 

Ans. — We  arc  now  testing  tiiis  grape,  but  it 
has  not  yet  fruited.  It  is  thought  to  succeed 
over  a  wide  range  of  country.  It  is  a  ml  grape 
of  tine  quality. 

I’..  Humboldt  Co..  Fat..  sends  grass  for  name. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  Rescue  Grass,  Bro- 
mus  unioloiiles.  It  is  an  annual  Winter  grass 
of  value  for  Southern  climates. 

A.  /’.  G.,  Hover,  Del,— hi  sendiug  for  an 
F.nglish  seed  catalogue  is  it  necessary  to  remit 
postage  ? 

A  ms.  Send  two  three-cent  stamps. 


Superior  to  any  other 

$0^1  I  X  i^fezd  mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  jiowei1  an*1  l»  chvap.  "flee live  and  dumhlc. 
Will  grind  any  kin.l  of  entail  strain  into  a l  the  ml*  of  6  to  V5 
bushel*  iM*r  hour-  sceoTdintr  loiunlbv  nmt  »i*<»  of  mill  f>*n<4 

for  Cfvtalogne  *q»1  Pn»  e-Ll  1.  A<l«ltv •*  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  m. 


ENTERPRISE 

WIND  MILL,  .rtUilli;. 


Known  and  sold  throughout  tlie 
world  and  acknowledged  the  Best. 
Simple,  Durable,  Strong.  Few  joints. 

Frtetlonlcss  Turn-  _ 

table,  multiplying  4 -  1 

Ball  Governor.  All 


THE  BEST  TOOL  OF  THE  KIND  IN  THE  MARKET. 

NO  OTHER  HARROW  CAN  RE  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  FOR  SO  GREAT  A  VARIETY  OF  WORK. 

(TTS  SIX  FKED  WIDE. 

IS  A  SPLENDID  PULVERIZER,  and  CAN  BE  USED  EQUALLY  WELL  IN  STONY,  LIGHT  or  HEAVY  SOIL 
and  CANNOT  BE  CLOGGED.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  anil  Prices. 

JOHNSON,  CERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owe^o,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


slues  for  Railroad, 


City  *  Farm 


""•F — f - — 

poses.  Every  >1111 
warranted.  1 

FNTKRPRISK  FEK1>  MILLS 
for  Wind 


,  Horse.  Steam  or  Water  \  f Tt1  if 
Power;  Climax  Corn  and  Cotton  Cnl-  I 
tlvators.  Pumps.  Tanks,  etc.  Send 
for  hroien  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill 


PRESTON’S  BINDER  TRUCK 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9.000  in 
.actual  use  In  every  State  aud  Terri 
tory  "f  the  U.  8,  It  Is  o  section  wheel 
has  been  made  by  us  for  ten  years; 
in  all  that  time  not  one  baa  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
reeood  no  other  trull  can  show.  Wp 
leave  It  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills 
sent  on  So  days'  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters, 
etc.,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
&  FEED  MILL  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


CHALLCNSr. 


XJ 


AGENT  S  WANTED  in  Every  County  and  State  in  the  XT.  S 


OW  YOCR  CLOVER  AM)  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


£  55  Pulverizing  Harrow 
—  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler 


Greencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTYRERS  OF 

OR  A  IN  and  FERTI  LI/.ER  DRILLS,  complete 
FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRI  NKS,  A  (TO- 
.VIATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZERS. 

Hand  and  Self  Dump  HAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER 


Send  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements 
MASON  Cl  Hits.  Homer.  Cal houu  Co..  Mich- 


1 4 Mrs.  hk»u>i 


Awaho 

jeiudH 


The  "ACVI  E”  subjects  the  soil  hi  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  au<l  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting,  Lift¬ 
ing.  Turning  processor  double  rows  at  STEF.L 
COC  LTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  unit  arrimgemctil 
of  which  give  immense  culling  power.  Thus  the 
three  operations  or  i-rn-iiing  lumps,  leveling  ofr 
the  g round  and  thoroitghlj  pul  veriziug  (he  soil  are 
perforincii  nl  nne  lime.  The  entire  iihscnci1  ol 
Spike*  or  Spring  Teeth  avoid*  pulling  up  rub 
lilsli.  It  L  e-pcciiill)  ndiipietl  to  inverted  sod  and 
hard  elay.  where  other  Harrow  s  utterly  fall;  works 
perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  Is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cul¬ 
tivator  that  cut*  over  the  entire  Htsrftiee  of  the 
ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Far¬ 
mers,  man.i  or  whom  prouottce  11  to  be  the  most  valu¬ 
able  recent  Improvement  In  farm  Machinery,  while 
All  agree  that  “  The  Judicious  use  of  an  Implement  " 
"like  the  'Acme'  Pulvertjslng  Harrow.  Clod  Crusher" 
"and  Leveler.  in  the  preparation  of  the  .Soli,  before” 
"planting,  will  Increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten" 
" Dollars  per  v,  r,-." 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for 
sale,  don't  let  him  pulut  off  an  inferior  tool  ou 
you  by  assuring  you  that  In*  has  something 
better."  but  SATISFY  YOl'RSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  on  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  ou  trial, 
and  If  itdowiiuit  .stilt,  vou  muy  send  it  back, 
we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don't 
ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have 
tried  It,  on  your  own  fnrin. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  Containing;  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials  from  44  different  States  • 
and  Territories. 

YASH  Jk  BROTHER, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office. 

branch  Office,  HTLLINBTON, 

Harrisburg,  pa.  Nov  Jersey. 

B.  Pamphlet  entitled  "Tut  lie  is  Mastrk  ” 
will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  name  lino  pupr r. 


Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Deseriplive  Circulars  ou  application.  State  where 
von  saw  this. 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kennett  Square.  Pa.,  and  fort  Wayne.  I  no 

ALSO  soct  VANUFACrUftCrtg  OP  THE  MATCHLESS  Sf.> 
Loaoinq.  Self -Dumping  Schapcr. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

4  Treatise  on  Improved  methods 

1  SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  result. 

Tables  of  Yields.  Prices.  Profits, 
I  I  and  General  Statistics.  Address 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW 


Tf,  aA  A  HERlC.ei  'IT,i  CO 

tmenmn  Fruit  Ttrier  Wit v  n e— boro.  Pa. 


Lightest  Draft  Plow  in  the  World. 

Steel  Beams,  Jointers  and  Wheel  Stainl 
urds;  cannot  be  broken.  1  udestructible 
by  exposure  to  weniher. 

4~rv  STEEL  BEAM 


WROUGHT  IRON 


Address sy KAUUSE  Cl t  •  ^yraeu.-e.N.Y 


NEW  YORK 


t’kuo*WfN  to  ^  fti"  rteot  Iron  Ffnce  aow 

id  uk  &B3tibl0  f*.*r  P  itiir  K**i>lcui.  r«*.  Pa  »v  Court  Houses 
IVniftorlu*  or  PiibHo Otoui«4»— m»*l«  *ltli**r  t*l«ta  or  Ornament- 
*L  AluQtiuaculV.-turf'r'oMlo'  lr«iii  Turbine  IV  Imi  Engines 
VucUyc  ForuoPaoipii,  BuvLrje  l.»nu  Mowern,  Eto> 
firm!  fop  Ula«trMv*il  Catalo<u^-t  *o*l  Price*  to 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


The «l it  ii du  rd  «r  America  ^ 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds  -» 

men  and  Market  Garileuers  jnirWsirn  Sr 
everywhere  to  lie  the  most  v3ri£S3C{liW{| 

perfect  and  ndlnlde  Drill  In  _ 

use.  Send  for  circular  show--  ' 

lug  lmprovemeuta  for  isS;!.  Made  only  by 

EVEKKl'T  «V  S.1IALL,  BomIoii.  Via  — 


(Matthews’  patent. I 

Buy  the  t>est  aud  only  perfoet  Drill.  Semi 
for  L'iivnlar. 

Higganum  M'fg  Corporation, 

IllldiAM  U.  COSY,.  U.  S.  A. 


Communications  Kkikivup  fob  the  wkkk  Knuind 
s  Art  - ut>A  v,  Marclt  I: 

A.  L.J.  H.8.-H.-A.  D.  H.  Mrs.  H.  N.  F.-J.  It.  G. 
J.  1).  S.  J.  P.  V.  II.  W.— J.  W.  W.  K.  H.— E.  W.  Du- 
v|h,  thunks,  Such  experiments  cost  mtlcii  time  and 

labor.  L  J.  C.  mi;  w.B.  H.  ad  v  H,  H.  J.  u. 
C. R  v.  K.  D,  I  it  it.  W.  i.  s.  w .  K.  it.  w  .  P. 
S.  o.  Y.  G.-li.  M.  V.  s.  Farmeress  ti.  H.  Shipley, 
will  answer  as  soon  u>  soon  us  we  <  ait  W.  1.  L.— T.  F'. 

R.  C,  II.  S.  I.  K.  W.  K.  \Y.  -D.  It.  M.  D.  I-  C.  A.  K. 
P.  It.  S.  K.  S.  K.  H.  -S.  M.  L  (Mrs. I  T.  S.  R.,  we 
should  much  like  a  root  of  the  ruspiterry.  It  was 
w  Mil.  wo  suppose.  1  •  v  r  i  S  W.  J. 0,  T.  I'. 

L, — M.  A.— F\  D.  Ck,  l luniks.  L.  M..  cautiously.— C.  M. 
s.  (Mrs,).  Thu  Caroline  Raspberry  will  suit  you  best. 

-E.  F.  H.-W.  J.  K.-D.  J.  C.-S.  \V.  Warfield,  tlmnks 
I,. I-  lettuce  see, I.  I'  w.  r  I  to  \  c  R  9.  R.  A.  \v. 

S. — A.  B.-M.  A.  R.-S.  II.  t’.— J.  L.  11..  thuiits.— J,  II. 
W.  C.  Olnrk,  ttuuik*  (or  plan.  H,  S.  M)  s.  w.  j, 

H.  C.  K.  K.  II.  >1.  W.  H.  A.  S.  M.&  A.  J.  \  S., seeds 
received.— U.  G.  J.— J.  J.  T.,  many  thuuks.— J.  R.— G. 
W.  N.-L  M.  T.  -D.  E.  H.-B.  N.  H.  M.  B.  F’.-J.  8.  II. 

G.  A.  A.-K.  W.-H.  H.-A.  B.  A.-G.  H.  S.  -A.  R.  P.-T. 
D.  C.  T.  Fill.  W.  .1.  S.—  O.  W.  H  W.  F’.  R  D.  R.  J. 
W.  M.-C,  R.  -S.  B.  P.-F.  K.  N.— N.  FI.  B.-P.  R,  thanks. 
IA_J.  M.— H.  M.  W.-J.  &  Z.  C.-W.-T.  H.-E.  H..  an¬ 
swer  by  mall.— “Canadian”— H.  E.  C.— R.  P.  McG.-l* 

M.  D.  I,  F\  T.  fi.  W.  li.— J.  M.  R. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  BROADCAST 


OUND  CITY  FEEO  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

Tlie  moat  rapid  I.rlnder ever 
A  rs  made.  We  niake  the  only 

*  Corn  and  Cob  Mill  with  Cast 

STH-  L  >  miNPKas.  If  We  tall 

von  a  mill  *  Ten  different 
■  styles  aud  sixes.  The  only 
null  that  sifts  the  meal.  We 
L  'i|.'V  oi.  m  also  iimkc  the 

t^g^^t'Hcbruted  Hill  GIANT, 

■’vnd  /or  circulars  ami  price. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  00. 

I  to  tii»N  N.  Kl(hlh  St,  lorn  i  ntfto  \u\ 
tl  I  laTII  Hownrd!*l.  i  C  I .  LOulS,  M0. 


/  1  8otv all  C. ruin  aud  Grass '.reds  t  tori 

i  it*-’,  )  :i.-os  per  b.n.r  l.tr  uiot'C  event* 
».  l linn  it  i- po—ible  ;<> sow  1>' 

.  .UGf  .  Iiiind  or  an*  oilier  method. 

•  ■  -i  '  Iso  ,,r  i  nl,  who  1ms  never 

t'i;.,  , :  s, ca  1-Mlyou  Msiuubetler 

stuiht  than  tin-  iw  vtexperienei  d 
'  '  T'ir  U  .  li.'tidsower  Saveetma*. inone> 
'if*  '  tip  ii'"tis"  J.  1’  Ml.  Send  tor 

Jt .  -ta  .v 

•-  'tiff -•‘A  MM-eiiilmdueementstudeaU'rs 

:;f  #•:  benson, maule  sl co 

• :  v  Snlr  Maimfiu-turerN, 

12P  hiuI  till  No,  I’runt  ^t,,  I*ltilii<l4>lphia« 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

«.EVEL«  TREAD 

*  sad  Chlllrri  »rln*s 

Hers,  Cleaners  A 

%Y.  L.  IIOYKK  tk  MKO..PUMiAm.l.Pm  V.Pw. 


Queen  the  South 
FARM  MILLS 


CMITH'S  self -adjusting  swing 

O  CATTLB  STANCH  IONS! 

lathe  most  prnet leal,  useful  and  best  fastening  In 
vented.  Adjusts  iTSKi  v  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out.  aud  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  an nrdod  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Fllutlra,  N.  Y.,  lssi.  Sen,!  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS. 

Addison,  Steutieu  Co..  N.  Y. 


For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  ore. 

10.000  T3ST  USE. 

Write  tor  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  it  Qanlt  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  Stkauv  MillCo. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  mid  t'>  outfit 
tree.  Address  H  H  ai.wtA  Uo  .  Portland,  Me. 


MARCH  40 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Conducted  by 

KLBERT  8.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1888. 


NOTICE. 


Rural  readers,  if  they  have  any  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  as  to  the  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  will  please  address  us  at  River  Edge, 
Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey.  Such  com¬ 
plaints  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

In  each  package  there  should  be  found 

(1)  two  small  envelopes  of  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat;  one  each  of 

(2)  Garden  Treasures;  (3)  Niagara  Grape; 
(4)  Perfection  Watermelon,  and  (5)  Wy- 
sor’s  Shoe-peg  Corn.  All  applications  as 
to  seed#  received  up  to  Feb.  20th  have 
been  mailed,  except  to  our  Canada  sub¬ 
scribers.  These  will  be  mailed  at  once. 
The  potatoes  are  mailed  separately,  as  the 
weather  permits.  Those  receiving  frozen 
potatoes  will  please  notify  us. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


We  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883.  as  presented  on 
page  157.  The  change  divests  them  of  all 
discounts,  presenting  them  in  the  simplest 
form  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  We  beg  to  assure  those  who 
would  favor  us  with  their  advertising 
patronage  that  these  rates  are  invariable 
and  that  any  correspondence  looking  to  a 
change  would  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  prove  ineffectual. 


We  are  obliged  to  state  that  all  adver¬ 
tisements  intended  for  the  next  issue  must 
reach  us  before  Thursday. 


Mr.  Wysor  writes  us  that  the  Wysor’s 
Early  Shoe-peg  is  the  heaviest  dent  corn 
he  has  ever  seen,  weighing  02  pounds  to 
the  bushel. 

The  Rural  suggests  that  its  readers 
plant  plum  trees  in  their  poultry  yards. 
Except  bv  jarring  the  trees,  it  is  the  only 
way  we  can  have  sound  plums  where  the 
curculio  abounds. 

- - 

If  you  want  to  produce  next  season  the 
tinest  grapes  you  ever  saw,  cover  the  young 
hunches  with  paper  bags  and  girdle  the 
cane  just  belotv  the  bunch  by  cutting  a  nar¬ 
row  ring  around  it  or  tying  a  wire  tightly. 


Next  week  we  shall  give  our  readers 
the  advice  of  several  experienced  seedling 
grape-growers  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
starting  the  seeds.  Those  who  intend  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  the  Niagara  sent  them,  are 
requested  to  read  the  instructions  carefully. 


We  planted  dry  grape  seeds  January  10 
in  pots  which  have  been  kept  over  a  Balti¬ 
more  heater  on  the  mantel.  They  have  not 
yet  germinated.  February  1st  seeds  of  the 
white  Malaga  grape  were  planted  fresh 
from  the  berries  and  treated  in  the  same 
way.  February  14,  seven  had  germinated. 
There  were  not  over  a  dozen  seeds  planted. 


Dr.  Sturtevant  advises  placing  cut 
potato  tubers  in  water  colored  with  red 
iuk  in  order  to  observe  the  depth  of  the 
eyes  and  what  he  terms  something  similar 
to  the  cambium  layer.  If  wre  cut  a  potato 
cross-wise  near  the  stem-end,  we  may  see 
a  ring  of  vascular  tissue  wilich  ruus  nearly 
parallel  with  the  circumference  of  the  tu¬ 
ber  except  where  it  runs  out  to  the  surface 
in  the  buds  or  eyes,  and  in  the  narrow 
stem  at  whose  extremity  it  grows.  If  a 
slice  across  the  potato  be  soaked  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodiue  for  a  few'  minutes  (see  John¬ 
son’s  “  How  Crops  Grow,”  page  274).  the 
vascular  rings  become  strikingly  apparent. 
In  its  active  eamhial  cells,  albuminoids  are 
abundant,  wilich  assume  a  yellow  tinge 
with  iodine.  The  starch  of  the  cell-tissue, 
on  the  other  hand,  becomes  intensely  blue, 
making  the  vascular  tissue  all  the  more 
evident. 


A  writer  in  an  exchange,  who  thinks 
.ife  on  the  farm  really  more  enjoyable  than 
elsewhere,  provided  the  fanner  does  not 
make  a  slave  of  himself  or  of  those  around 
lim,  has  been  evidently  hurt,  sensible  as 
he  is,  by  the  scoffing  of  some  young  lady 
cousins  from  the  city  who  turn  up  their 
pretty  noses,  and  declare  they  would  not  live 
on  a  farm.  He  takes  comfort,  however,  in 
the  thought  that  style  is  not  salvation,  that 


,  fresh,  home-grown  fruits,  eggs,  vegetables, 
etc.,  are  better  than  marketed  ones,  and 
especially  in  the  comforting  consideration 
that  many  of  our  Presidents  and  greatest 
men  have  worn  heavy  boots,  with  overalls 
tucked  into  their  tops  too,  and  that  most 
estimable  ladies  have  been  thought  by 
sensible  people  all  the  more  estimable  for 
taking  charge  of  farmsteads  and  wearing 
calico  dresses  plainly  trimmed. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Live  Stock  Association 
to  include  the  owners  of  cattle,  horses, 
swine,  sheep  and  poultry.  It  is  notorious 
that  Congress  has  been  culpably  neglectful 
of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals  from  contagious  diseases,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  representations  of  a 
national  organization  will  have  more  weight 
in  securing  needed  legislation  on  this  and 
other  topics,  than  the  requests  and  protests 
of  local  bodies.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  are  the  live  stock  interests  so  im¬ 
portant  as  in  this,  and  in  no  country  in  the 
world  are  the  live  stock  interests  so  utterly 
neglected  by  the  Government.  Tens  of 
millions  are  lost  to  the  stock  owners  of  the 
country  every  year  by  contagious  diseases 
that  could  to  a  great  extent  be  avoided  bv 
appropriate  legislation,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  our 
most  competent  authorities;  but  in  spite 
of  the  most  urgent  representations,  not  hing 
or  next  to  nothing,  has  hitherto  been  done 
at  Washington  to  meet  the  reasonable 
hopes  of  stock  owners. 


Readers  of  the  Rural  !  we  now  suggest 
to  you  the  very  great  importance  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  all  sorts  of  work  that  may  facilitate 
the  labor  of  the  busy  planting  season.  As 
one  man's  work  is  more  valuable  than 
another’s,  so  you  cannot  afford  to  be  obliged 
to  abandon  more  important  work  during 
the  busy  farm  season,  which  might  have 
been  done  during  the.  dull  season.  Pardon 
such  trite  suggestions — but  the  wisest,  of 
us  are  prone  to  put  off  until  to-morrow 
what  might  better  be  done  to-day.  Soring 
is  upon  us.  Is  your  wood  supply  sufficient 
to  last  until  next  Winter  or  must  some  one 
spend  half  an  hour  in  chopping  it  during 
every  Summer  day?  Are  the  fences  in 
order?  Are.  the  plows,  harrows,  seed- 
sowers,  drags,  and  rollers  ready  for  use? 
If  you  have  fertilizers  to  buy,’  buy  them 
now.  If  you  have  clover  seed  to  buv, 
order  it  at  once — it  is  not  likely  to  fall  in 
price.  Select  your  vegetable  seeds — mark 
labels  for  them — provide  brush  for  the 
peas — see  to  the  poles  for  the  Limas. 
Every  farmer  who  keeps  poultry  should 
have  an  inclosure  in  which  to  shut  them 
up  during  the  early  growing  season.  If 
you  have  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  to  buy, 
order  them  now  and  then  dig  the  holes  to 
receive  them  as  soon  as  a  spade  can  be 
forced  into  the  ground.  Prepare  to  keep 
ahead  of  your  w’ork  in  all  things.  It  is 
labor  and  money  saved.  It  is  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Many  ages  ago  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  extended  northward  to  a  point 
about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  present  site  of  Cairo,  TUi- 
nois.  Its  total  length  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  the.  present  limits  of  the  Gulf 
was  somewhat  over  000  miles.  Its  breadth 
at  the  upper  extremity  varied  from  30  to 
50  miles,  its  extreme  width  being  150 
miles,  and  its  average  width  about 
20,  its  area  being  12,300  square  miles. 
The  land  stretching  northwards  for  over 
a  thousand  miles,  east  ward  to  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  forming  an  area  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  square  miles — a  region  more 
than  half  the  size  of  Europe — drained  its  sur¬ 
plus  water  into  this  arm  of  the  sea.  The 
granite  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
shales  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  tertiary  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Plains  were  all  plowed  by  the 
rivers  that  poured  their  waters  into  it, 
bearing  in  solution  or  suspension  earthy 
contributions  from  all  the  country  through 
which  they  flowed.  When  the  current  of 
the  rivers  was  checked  on  meeting  the 
salt  water,  the  suspended  matter  was  pre¬ 
cipitated, shoaling  thesalt  waters  and  form¬ 
ing  a  delta,  which  was  slowly  pushed 
southward  until,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
great  salt-water  trough  was  replaced  by  a 
long,  broad  alluvial  plain  through  which 
flowed  the  mighty  Mississippi,  carrying  to 
the  Gulf  the  drainage  of  half  n  continent. 
This  alluvial  plain,  extending  from  above 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  is  terminated  on  the 
east  and  west  by  lines  of  bluffs  of  irregu¬ 
lar  hight  and  direction,  and  down  the 
plain  the  river  flows  in  a  serpentine  course, 
washing  the  base  of  (be  bluffs  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez  and 
some  other  points  on  the  east,  and  at 
Helena,  Arkansas,  on  the  west  side.  The 
actual  length  of  the  river  from  the  mouth 


of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  is  1,097  miles, 
while  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  only 
about  000  miles.  The  hight  of  the  head  of 
the  plain  near  Cairo  above  the  sea  level  is 
310  feet,  and  the  range  there  between  high 
and  low  water  is  51  feet,  while  at 
New'  Orleans,  115  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  onlv  14.4  feet. 
At  New  Orleans  the  river  is  about  3,000 
feet  wide  and  for  nearly  2,000  miles  above 
that  point  its  width  varies  little,  except 
that  at  the  bends  it  widens  to  a  mile,  or 
even  a  mile  and-a-half ;  the  junction  of  its 
tributaries  produces  no  increase  in  the 
width.  The  depth  is  variable,  the  max¬ 
imum  being  commonly  from  120  to  130 
feet  as  far  inland  as  Natchez,  over  400 
miles  from  the  mouth;  while  from  about 
Vicksburg  up,  in  low  stages  of  the  river, 
there  is  not  sufficient  water  on  the  frequent 
bars  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  boats 
drawing  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water,  and 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  shallow 
stage  of  the  river  frequently  impedes  or 
prevents  navigation  in  Summer  time. 

When  the  river  is  swollen  by  floods  from 
any  of  its  chief  tributaries,  it  overflows 
the  largo  alluvial  plain  through  which  it 
runs,  forming  extensive  seas  spread  out  on 
cither  side,  the  course  of  the  river  itself 
being  marked  by  a  clear,  broad  band  of 
water  in  the  midst  of  the  homesteads  or 
forests  that  elsewhere  appear  above  the 
water;  for  the  land  along  the  river  is  by 
no  means  all  cultivated;  vast  tracts  of  un¬ 
surpassed  fertility  are  yet  covered  with 
eanebrakes  and  cypress.  To  protect  their 
lands  from  devastation  in  the.  times  of  high 
water,  the  riparian  owners  have  built  em¬ 
bankments,  or  levees,  closely  following  the 
course  of  the  stream ;  but  as  the  compressed 
bed  of  the  river  is  harder  than  its  banks, 
the  swollen  current,  instead  of  scouring 
out  the  bottom  and  thus  deepening  the 
channel,  attacks  the  weaker,  softer  banks 
and  devours  reaches  of  levee,  fields,  farms, 
forests,  even  towns. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  a  matter  of  national  importance, 
and  any  measure  intended  to  secure  it  is 
within  the  legitimate  scone  of  tho  Nation¬ 
al  Government.  To  the  Western  farmer,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  rapidlv-growing  agricultural 
population  west  of  the  river,  its  unimpeded 
navigation  is  of  paramount  importance,  as 
the  great  stream  affords  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion  of  all  surplus  products  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets;  and  low  charges  for  transportation 
mean  to  the  producer  higher  prices  for 
products.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
cheapens  transportation  not  only  on  the 
goods  shipped  on  it  to  New  Orleans,  but 
also  on  those  forwarded  to  the  seaboard  by 
rail,  as  the  competition  of  the  great  water 
route  to  the  Gulf  lowers  the  rates  on  all 
the  great  rail  routes  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  large  national  appropriation 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river  was  one  of  about  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Des  Moines  rapids,  ordered  in 
1806.  Within  the  last  few  years  enormous 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress  by  the  West  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
by  the  South,  for  the  construction  of 
levees  at  the  national  expense.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  former  project  is  a 
legitimate  national  undertaking;  but  many 
object  to  reclaiming  or  guarding  the  bot¬ 
tom  lands  along  the  river  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  riparian 
owners.  Various  projects  for  deepening 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  shallow  places,  and 
also  for  confining  it  within  certain  limits 
in  its  most  turbulent  moods,  have  been 
proposed,  at  an  expense  ranging  all  the 
way  from  $33,000,000  to  $100, "00,000. 
Of  these  the  plan  adopted  as  a  finality  bv 
the  Commission  of  Engineers  charged  with 
the  consideration  of  this  problem,  embraces 
two  kinds  of  works — the  protection  of  the 
banks  and  the  narrowing  of  the  stream 
to  a  uniform  width  of  about  3,000  feet. 
The  revetments  for  the  prevention  of  the 
erosion  and  caving  in  of  the  banks  are  to 
consist  of  mattresses  made  of  wire  netting 
interlaced  with  brush,  and  held  in  position 
on  the  threatened  banks  by  stones.  The 
stream  is  to  be  narrowed  in  broad  places 
by  the  construction  of  new  banks  formed 
by  means  of  light,  permeable  dykes  of 
piles  or  poles,  brush  and  wire,  so  placed  as 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  the  wTater  and  cause 
it  to  deposit  its  sediment.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  also  propose  to  construct  levees  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  wherever  needed,  to 
keep  the  waters  within  reasonable  limits 
in  times  of  flood.  The  entire  cost  of  this 
work  has  been  estimated  at  $33,000,000  at 
least,  while  others  think  it  cannot  be  done 
for  less  than  double  that  amount. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $4,123- 
000  ns  the  first  installment  of  the  sum 
needed  towards  carrying  Ihis  plan  into 
execution,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this 
has  been  expended  on  works  at  Plum 
Point  and  Lake  Providence.  A  telegram 
has  just  announced  that  1,470  feet  of  the 


mattresses  and  piling  at  Plum  Point  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  present  freshet. 
For  nenriv  a  week  the  wicker-work  has 
been  floating  past  Memphis  “by  the  acre,” 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  full 
amount  of  damage  done,  as  the  works  are 
under  water.  A  select  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  has  been  investigating  the 
subject,  has  just  reported  of  the  proposed 
channel  improvements  that  the  plan  has 
not  been  shown  to  be  sufficiently  effective 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  work 
save  as  an  experiment,  at  the  two  points 
above  mentioned,  and  that  levees  would 
in  no  way  improve  the  navigation  at  low 
winter,  and  during  high  water  no  improve¬ 
ment  is  needed. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


What  can  I  plant  with  the  most  profit  ? 

Oats,  peas  and  early  potatoes.  Shall  you 
be  ready  to  put  them  in  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out? 

If  von  want  a  purple  raspberry  that  is  very 
productive  and  as  hardy  as  any,  try  the  New 
Rochelle. 

The  Earliest  Potato.  Trv  the  Triumph, 
Early  Ohio,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Plant 
them  early  in  a  warm  situation. 

Why  Is  manic  sugar  darker  when  made 
from  the  san  gathered  at  the  Hose  of  the  sugar 
season  than  from  thntgathered  in  the  early  part? 

When  Charles  tells  you  that  he  can  buy 
berries  cheaper  than  you  can  tow  them,  be¬ 
ware  of  Charles — ‘‘lie  is  fooling  thee.”  Mr. 
Green  savs  that  this  is  t  he  method  some  hus¬ 
bands  adopt  of  staving  off  n  trifling  expense. 

How  practice  differs.  One  friend  writes  ns 
he  would  as  noon  think  of  planting  a  whole  ear 
of  com  in  a  hill  as  a  whole  potato.  He  has 
often,  with  anew  kind.  cut.  the  “eye  cluster” 
(seed  end)  into  three  and  four  pieces  and  had  a 
good  hill  from  each  piece. 

Three  yean?  aeo  Prof.  Beal  suggested  to  us 
that  if  we  wanted  to  increase  the  lenalh  of  the 
ear,  would  it  not  be  well  to  plant  kernels  from 
the  tins  of  the  ears?  Wo  thought,  not.  Dr. 
Sturtevaut’s  tests  and  those  of  others  recently 
republished  make  Prof.  Beni’s  question  an  open 
one. 

Fourth  Annual  Notice  to  ©nr  former  read¬ 
ers:  Plant  a  grane-vine  this  during — if  blit 
one.  Plant  cuttings  from  the  best  vines  in 
vonr  neighborhood.  let,  them  be  a  foot  long 
including  two  buds.  Place  these  firmly  in  the 
soil,  leaving  one  bud  out  nnd  then  strew  a  little 
litter  over  them  until  warm  weather. 

An  item  is  going  tho  rounds  that  if  Orchard 
Grass  is  sown  thick  enough  it  will  not  grow  in 
tussocks  or  cl  mo  ns.  We  sowed  a  plot  three 
yearn  aeo  so  that  the  surface  was  covered  with 
seeds,  to  find  the  incorrectness  of  the  above. 
Of  course  it.  starts  verv  evenly  but  it.  will  grow 
in  "  tussocks  ”  as  surely  as  wheat  will  tiller. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Parnell  writes  us: — "You  a  l-o  do¬ 
ing  a  great  service  in  illustrating  and  giving 
us  tho  practical  experience  Qf  our  best  culti¬ 
vators  on  the  newer  varieties  of  grapes.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you  treating  annles.  Continue 
the  good  work  nnd  give  us  similar  notes  on 
the  principal  old  and  new  fruits.  They  are  of 
great,  value  to  all.” 

Try  this  eXjx'rimopt  for  one  month :  When 
you  feel  cross,  selfish,  fault-finding,  dissatisfied 
with  everybody  and  everything — oblige  your¬ 
self  to  assume  a  smiling  face  aud  to  treat  every¬ 
body  with  unusual  courtesy  and  kindness. 
Corn  bv  selection  through  ten  years  is  not.  more 
susceptible  to  improvement  than  vou  will  find 
vonr  disposition  to  lie  in  one  month  under  this 
discipline. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  latest  English 
mail  and  cable  ndvices  it  would  seem  that  the 
prosnect  for  wheat  at  present  in  England  and 
Scotland  is  the  most  tmprrwtdsiim  ever  known 
at  this  time  of  the  vear.  Even  with  favorable 
weather  henceforth  the  crop,  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority,  is  certain  to  be  disastrously 
short,  and  another  vear  of  great  agricultural 
distress  is  believed  to  be  inevitable.  The 
gloom v  outlook  venders  it  like'v  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  will  soon  introduce  into  Parliament 
some  measures  for  the  relief  of  t  he  agricultural 
classes,  and  esmyinllv  of  small  farmers,  bv  an 
adjustment,  of  the  arrears  of  rent  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  of  the  same  nature  ns  that,  lately  introduced 
into  Ireland 

The  State  Department,  has  forwarded  to  the 
American  Minister  at.  Berlin  a  “memorial” 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city, 
suggesting  that  the  German  Government,  be¬ 
fore  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  our 
hoes,  bacon,  ham  and  sausages,  should  send 
hither  a  commission  of  enwrts  to  examine 
the  processes  of  preparing  hogs  and  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  for  market  Secretary  Frelinehuysen  has 
directed  that  the  “American  pork  Question” 
should  be  brought  to  tho  attention  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government,  which  is  to  be  asked  to 
investigate  the  subject,  thoroughly,  as  this 
country  is  unite  confident  that  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  supremo  excellence  will  en¬ 
tirely  dispel  the  Germans’  professed  alarm  at 
the  exeunt, ionn I  unsoundness  of  the  American 
Hog.  The  total  exports  of  bacon,  ham  and 
preserved  meats  from  this  country  to  Germany 
during  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1381 — 
the  latest  whose  full  report,  has  lw>n  issued  — 
amounted  to  only  $3,600,000,  so  that,  our  loss 
by  any  action  of  the  German  Government 
cannot  be  large,  especially  ns  n  great  ileal  of 
American  pork  is  sure  to  lie  imported  from 
neighboring  countries  in  the  miise  of  home- 
raised  meat.  We  exported  thither  $8,000,000 
worth  of  lard,  during  the  same  twelvemonth, 
nnd  there  is  some  fear  that,  the  German  pro¬ 
hibition  mnv  lie  extended  to  this  product,  but 
as  lard  must  be  submitted  to  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  in  “rendering,”  there  is  uo  pretext  for 
barring  it  out,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  trichina',  which  would  lie  rendered  entirely 
harmless  hv  thejrendering  process. 
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THE  CHOICE. 


“  Which  shnll  It  be,  dear  mother? 

To  which  homo  shall  I  go? 

The  Brand  old  castle  bcslilo  the  sea. 

Or  the  little  brown  cot  below? 

“  Which  shall  it  he,  dear  mother? 

A  plain  white  muslin  gown. 

Or  the  richest  and  rarest  of  lace  and  silk 
To  be  found  In  Insleytown? 

“  Which  shall  It  he,  dear  mother? 

A  tiny  plain  gold  ring, 
or  wealth  of  gems  or  diamonds  rare, 
That,  would  ransom  a  captive  king?” 

My  child,  your  heart  must  answer 
The  question  your  lips  have  asked, 

I-est  sowing  In  pride  your  sorrow, 

When  the  harvest  Is  overpast. 

Choose  with  your  heart,  my  darling; 

Let  pride  be  swept  away; 

Flowers  are.  fairer  than  Jewels, 

Oathor  them  while  yon  may. 

Often  glittering  diamonds 
Conceal  but.  an  aching  brow. 

And  the  chill  heart’s  bitter  throbbings 
Bear  record  of  falsehood's  vow. 

Truth  Is  the  brightest  jewel 
That  womanhood  can  wear; 

Never  a  silken  robe  can  cure 
A  heart  grown  sick  with  care. 

TIiIr  world  Is  not  all  sunshine, 

There’s  many  a  stormy  day. 

And  love  Is  the  sweetest  shelter 
Where  clouds  obscure  the  way. 

So  choose  from  your  heart,  my  daughter. 
Remember  this  life  of  ours 
Must  have  some  thorns  and  briers 
Among  Its  fairest  flowers. 

But  thorns,  tears,  and  dark  news 
Matter  not,  so  love  is  true; 

While  you  climb,  keep  step  together. 
With  the  higher  life  In  view. 


CONCERNING  FARMERS  AND  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


MARY  WAOER-FISHKU. 


I  know  of  no  class  of  people  more  dependent 
upon  public  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  tliau  the  agricultural  class,  and  will 
it  be  an  exaggeration  to  add  that  uo  class  takes 
so  little  practical  interest  in  the  public  school  as 
fanners?  In  writing  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
write,  I  am  well  aware,  at  a  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  other  localities,  as  the  public  schools 
here  are  much  inferior,  I  am  assured,  to  those 
of  many  other  states.  Philadelphia  herself, 
abounds  in  private  schools,  aud  all  about  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  the  children  of  those 
who  can  “afford  it,”  patronize  private  schools, 
and  declare  that  the  public  schools  are  “very 
bad,”  at  least,  not  good  enough  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  That  the  public  schools  are  far  below  the 
standard  they  should  reach,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion.  The  fault  lies  in  the  election  of  incom¬ 
petent  and  uninterested  school  directors— they 
are  “trustees"  in  some  states — and  in  altogether 
too  great  a  number  of  studies.  In  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  many  things,  nothing 
is  learned  thoroughly  and  with  accuracy,  and 
a  lack  of  thorough  ness  and  accuracy  is  the- 
bane  of  most,  American  student  life.  Gi  rls  and 
boys  obtain  a  smattering  of  various  things  aud 
pass  for  “smart”  or  “brilliant,”  while  they 
really  know  almost  nothing,  aud  this  desul¬ 
tory,  superficial  method  runs  through  ail  the 
brunches  of  work  of  adults.  In  no  country,  as 
in  this,  is  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  skilled  native 
work  people.  A  girl  works  a  few  weeks  or 
months  at  the  milliner’s  or  dressmaker’s  trade, 
and  is  ready  to  start  in  the  business,  and  com¬ 
pletes  her  apprenticeship  during  the  next  ten 
years  by  spoiling  every  piece  of  work  given 
her  to  do. 

But  to  return  to  the  public  school.  If  it  is  not 
good  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  no  one  is  to 
blame  but  the  patrons  of  it.  Indifferent  parents 
make  indifferent  teachers.  The  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  caphble  and  interested  men  and  women 
in  the  school  district  should  1  >o  elected  to  the 
school  board,  if  it  is  possible  to  persuade  them 
to  hold  such  office.  Some  people — almost  in¬ 
variably  incompetent  ones  they  are— have  n 
fondness  for  holding  office,  and  if  they  could 
not  write  a  fair  English  letter,  would  feel  en¬ 
tirely  equal  to  tilling  the  office  of  school  trustee, 
and  directing  the  affaire  of  the  public  school, 
Now  all  argument  aside,  for  these  columns  are 
not  for  argument.  I  assume  (and  I  believe  it) 
that  there  is  no  interest  in  a  nirnl  community 
so  great  ns  that  which  centers  or  ought  to  in 
the  public?  school,  and  its  usefulness  should  l)e 
guarded  and  sustained  with  a  care  that 
amounts  to  sucredness,  A  great,  many  Amer¬ 
icans  are  besot  with  the  idea  that  we  have  the 
liest  public  schools  in  the  world— as  well  as  the 
best  everything  els«>-and  act  upon  the  feeling 
that  any  institution  so  good  as  our  public 
schools  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  if  the  school 
jogs  along  without  much  let  or  hindrance,  aud 
the  teacher  keeps  order,  that  it  is  all  right  and 
what  it  should  be. 

My  early  education  was  obtained— aside 
from  home  instruction— in  a  public  school  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  had  two  brothers 


older  than  myself,  so  that  in  our  family  there 
was  great  interest  in  the  public  school.  My 
father  was  much  of  the  time  a  school  trustee, 
and  I  remember  one  of  the  best  teachers  we 
ever  had,  was  of  his  “hiring” — a  tall,  slender 
young  man,  of  excellent  character,  and  a  bom 
teacher.  How  he  made  us  work,  and  how  we 
teamed !  I  look  back  upon  those  two  winters 
under  his  tuition  with  great  thankfulness,  and 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  now, 
than  to  meet  with  that  most  honored  teacher. 
Not  a  day  did  we  miss  at  school,  for  when  the 
snow  fell  fence  high,  my  father  always  man¬ 
aged  somehow  to  get  his  horses  and  sleigh 
through  it,  and  Riich  merry  rides  we  all  had, 
with  the  sleigh  crammed  full  of  youngsters  ! 
The  neighbors  helped  as  well,  for  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  tiie  school  was  general,  and  many 
visitors  were  attracted  to  it.  When  the  teacher 
bade  us  a  final  good-bye  he  made  me  a  present 
of  a  copy  of  “  Pollok’s  Course  of  Time."  I 
was  12  or  13  years  old,  and  whenever  I  take 
the  little  volume  down  from  my  library 
shelves,  it  is  with  a  reverence  only  equaled  by 
the  Bible  my  mother  gave  me  in  her  dying 
hour.  I  remember  another  teacher  with 
great  pleasure,  for  no  other  reason  perhaps, 
except  that  she  taught  me  how  to  draw  and 
paint  maps.  That  such  an  innovation  as 
drawing  aud  painting  should  be  allowed  in 
the  public  school,  excited  much  comment  in 
the  “district.”  War  in  England  would  not 
have  raised  greater  discussion  !  It  is  true 
that  we  did  not  learn  so  much  arithmetic  and 
“  parsing,”  but  we  had  a  new  field  opened  to 
us,  which  was  picturesque  and  altogether  de¬ 
lightful.  If  a  child  can  be  taught  to  draw 
well,  it  certainly  is  a  matter  of  more  practical 
usefulness  to  him  than  grammar  or  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  drawing  and  singing  both  belong  by 
right  to  the  public  school.  In  Boston,  where 
the  public  schools  are  conceded  to  be  the  best 
in  the  United  States,  sewiug  is  taught,  since 
the  advent  of  the  sewing  machine  girls  sew  so 
badly,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  sewing  is  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  it  must  be  taught  some 
other  day,  in  sewing  or  industrial  schools. 
Why  do  not  women  who  are  accomplished, 
form  classes  in  country  neighborhoods  for 
teaching  the  fine  art  of  beautiful  sewing  and 
mending,  aud  starching  and  ironing  ?  I  often 
hear  from  some  of  my  young  friends,  “lam 
going  to  take  music  lessons,”  or  “  I  am  going 
to  join  a  class  in  painting,”  and  both  will  be 
wretched  instruction,  which  will  result  in 
dreadful  “playing”  aud  hideous  daubs.  If 
they  would  write  me  that,  they  had  just  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  bread-making,  or  had  learned 
perfectly  how  to  laundry  shirts  and  collars 
and  cuffs,  so  that  they  looked  like  the  polished 
one  in  a  French  or  Chinese  laundry,  I  should 
be  delighted.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  my 
most  lovable  Sunday-school  scholars  sailed  for 
England  to  learn  a  trade,  because  he  saw  no 
ebauce  hero  for  learning  a  trade  well  1  How 
humiliating  it  is,  the  shabby,  superficial  way 
we  Americans  have  of  doing  so  many  things  ! 
And  the  trouble  lies  lurgely  in  the  way  our 
public  schools  are?  conducted.  Only  yesterday 
a  bright  boy — poor  but  ambitious — dined  at 
my  table,  aud  I  asked  him  about  the  public 
school  which  he  attends,  and  I  lcarued  that 
there  were  70  scholars  under  one  teacher  aud 
that  during  each  week  he  had  recitations  in 
reading,  spelling,  grammar,  philosophy,  ety¬ 
mology,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  familiar 
science,  geography,  composition,  writing  aud 
drawing.  When  I  told  him  that  I  hail  but 
three  different  studies  at  a  time  when  I  was  at 
college,  ho  was  amazed  and  he  evidently 
thought  I  must  have  boon  a  stupid  pupil. 

Upon  talking  with  him  further,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  progressed  very  slowly  in 
those  several  studies  and  knew  very  little 
of  any  one  of  them.  And  so  far  as  that 
boy’s  studies  go,  he  is  a  fair  represeuta  ■ 
tive  of  the  average  public  school  pupil  iu 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  My  husband  asked  a 
young  girl  who  was  “finishing”  her  education 
in  Philadelphia  about  her  studies  and  she 
named  lfi  different  ones  that  she  was  giving 
her  attention  to  every  week  !  It  would  be 
comical  if  it  were  not  so  deplorable.  Boys 
and  girls  somehow  obtain  an  idea  that  it  is 
smart,  or  brilliant  to  have  many  studies.  It 
is  simply  silly  and  lamentable.  And  who  is  to 
blame? 


REFORMING  DRUNKARDS. 


1  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  “  marrying  a  man 
to  reform  him  is  like  taking  your  measure  for 
an  umbrella— it  may  not  be  satisfactory.” 
And  I  also  agree  with  Mary  Wager-Fisher, 
that  the  young  man  who  will  not  reform  for 
his  sweet-heart,  would  not  do  it  for  his  wife; 
for  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely  to  lx?  presumed 
that  a  man’s  wife  can  hold  a  securer  place  in 
his  affections  than  his  sweet-heart.  I  can 
heartily  endorse  any  argument  to  induce  a 
girl  never  to  marry  a  drinking  man.  But  in 
the  interest  of  reformers  and  in  the  name  of 
philanthropy  I  strenuously  object  to  calling  a 
man  a  brute  simply  because  he  drinks.  If  you 
call  a  drunkard  a  brute  what  are  you  going 
to  call  a  murderer? 


So  long  as  the  present  amount  of  wicked¬ 
ness  exists,  no  matter  what  opinion  individu¬ 
als  may  hold  regarding  drunkards  or  crimin¬ 
als,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  society  that  philan¬ 
thropists  should  do  what  they  can  toward  re¬ 
forms. 

Of  course,  each  person  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self  whether  he  shall  “  waste”  any  sympathy 
upon  the  depraved  or  unfortunate.  There  is 
nothing  attractive  about  the  drunkard  or  the 
criminal,  and  probably  the  philanthropist  has 
no  sympathy  for  their  sins  or  their  crime,  but 
he  has  a  felif^v  feeling  for  what  was  once  a 
man  and  has  a  desire  to  reclaim  them.  Some 
of  the  grandest  women  that  America  has  ever 
produced  have  lent  their  sympathy  to  the 
fallen,  and  spent  years  in  their  efforts  to  re¬ 
form  drunkards  and  alleviate  misery.  Surely 
there  is  something  noble  in  the  one  who  can 
devote  his  energies  to  such  a  task. 

Mary  Wager-Fisher  says:  “lam  not  one 
of  those  who  waste  pity  or  sympathy  on  men 
who  get  drunk.  It  is  true,  however  severe  it 
may  appear,  that  people  who  haven’t  it  in 
them  to  help  themselves  do  not  deserve  help. 
And  it  is  equally  true  that  when  a  man  seems 
bent  on  going  to  rain  without  any  reason 
therefore,  except  that  he  lacks  moral  sense  or 
moral  stamina,  the  sooner  he  gets  there  and 
out  of  the  way  the  better  for  society.” 

That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Doubtless,  Mrs. 
Fisher  expressed  her  feelings  honestly.  But 
if  everybody  looked  at  it  in  that  way  there 
would  be  very  little  effort  to  reform  people  or 
make  the  world  any  better.  Individuals 
may  entertain  such  opinions,  but  Christianity 
or  Philanthropy  cannot  afford  to  view  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  that  light. 

It  is  said  that  “  the  man  who  blushes  is  not 
quite  a  brute,”  and  one  of  our  great  moralists 
has  told  us  that  “no  matter  to  what  depths  of 
sin  a  man  may  sink  he  is  still  deserving  of  our 
pity.”  As  the  temper  of  a  child  is  not  im¬ 
proved  by  making  faces  at  it.  so  a  man  is 
never  made  better  by  calling  him  a  brute. 
The  man  who  has  no  sympathy  should  not 
call  himself  a  Christian,  and  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  ever  becoming  a  philanthropist. 
The  religionist  who  is  so  good  that  he  is  afraid 
of  soiling  his  hands  by  trying  to  help  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  is  too  good  for  this  world.  They  should 
give  him  a  pair  of  wings  and  send  him  above. 
Whenever  1  see  an  exhibition  of  this  kid-glove 
religion  I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  so  very 
wide  a  chasm  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 
The  world  can  get  along  with  very  little  of 
that  kind  of  religion. 

Whether  or  not,  we  lay  any  claim  to  Christi¬ 
anity  or  philanthropy  lie  whocau  pity  his  fel¬ 
low  men.  even  though  the  manhood  may  be 
obscured  by  sin  or  crime  is  certainly  a  nobler 
type  of  man  than  he  who  has  no  feeling. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  the  mote  in  a 
brother’s  eye,  and  as  a  great  many  of  us  im¬ 
perfect  mortals  live  in  glass  houses  we  are  al¬ 
ways  safest  in  throwing  no  stones. 

Clem  Aeldon. 


THE  CON CIERGERIE  IN  PARIS. 


Comparatively  few  persons  visiting  Pails 
are  aware  that  the  prison  in  which  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  spent  the  last  hours  of  her  life,  and 
from  which  she  went  forth  to  undergo  an  igno¬ 
minious  death  upon  the  scaffold,  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that,  excepting  its  enlargement 
by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  side  walls,  it 
remains  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  it  was  in 
when  she  occupied  it.  Of  the  Temple,  in  which 
the  King  and  Queen  and  their  companions  in 
the  disastrous  flight  to  Varennes,  were  con¬ 
fined,  after  they  had  been  pursued,  captured, 
and  brought  back  to  Pains  by  order  of  their 
ferocious  enemies  in  the  National  Assembly, 
nothing  whatever  remains.  It  was  pulled 
down  in  1811,  and  a  public  garden  occupies  its 
site,  in  which,  however,  a  tree  is  still  standing, 
under  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  royal 
prisoners  were  accustomed  to  sit  when  they 
were  permitted  to  rake  some  exercise  aud 
recreation  in  the  grounds  connected  with  their 
prison,  After  haring  visited  Versailles,  and 
seen  the  suite  of  petits  appartemeuts  de  la 
Heine,  comprising  her  boudoir,  libraries,  bath¬ 
room,  and  saloon;  the  Petit  Trianon,  in  which 
she  spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life;  and  the  Swiss  taiterie,  where  the  Queen 
and  her  maids  of  honor  found  some  relief  from 
the  oppressive  formalities  of  the  Court— it  is 
highly  interesting  to  follow  her  footsteps  to 
the  last  scene  of  her  tragic  history ;  and  thence 
to  repair  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Deuis,  just 
outside  Paris,  in  the  crypt  of  which  you  are 
shown  the  coffin  containing  such  of  the  remains 
of  Mario  Antoinette  as  could  be  l’escued  from 
the  common  fosse  into  which  they  were  con¬ 
temptuously  thrown  after  her  execution.  The 
Coneiergerie  itself  is  still  used  as  a  prison,  but 
the  Queen's  ceil  and  its  contents  are  carefully 
preserved  as  a  historical  monument.  It  forms 
part  of  the  basement  of  Palais  de  Justice, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Kings  of  France. 

Obtaining  from  the  Prefect  of  Police  an  au¬ 
thorization  to  visit  the  Coneiergerie  which 


can  only  be  done  on  Thursdays,  you  are  admit¬ 
ted  by  one  turnkey  to  a  court-yard,  and  by  an¬ 
other  to  a  spacious  crypt-like  edifice,  into  which 
you  descend  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  find 
yourself  in  a  large  Gothic  hall,  with  a  row  of 
massive  piers  supporting  the  arches  of  the 
groined  roof.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Marie 
Antoinette  underwent  the  mockery  of  a  trial, 
after  haring  been  torn  from  the  arms  of 
her  daughter  and  sister,  and  removed  hither 
from  her  prison  in  the  Temple  on  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  August,  171)3.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  12th  of  November  that  “the 
widow  of  the  ci-devant  King”  was  finally 
arrainged  by  Fouquier  Tonville,  the  public  ac¬ 
cuser,  before  three  judges  and  a  very  miscel¬ 
laneous  jury.  The  proceedings  took  place  by 
caudle-light,  the  charge  brought  against  the 
fore-doomed  woman  being  one  of  conspiracy. 
Among  the  “  proofs”  adduced,  one  was  that  a 
missal  was  found  in  her  apartment  with  the 
words,  Jesn  miserere  mei  emblazoned  on  it: 
and  other  was  that,  at  table,  her  son  had  been 
accustomed  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor,  and 
that  his  mother  and  his  aunt  wished  him  to  be 
served  first !  She  was  condemned  to  death,  of 
course  after  having  been  exposed  for  20  honrs 
to  every  indignity  which  her  accusers  could 
heap  upon  her:  and  she  was  taken  back  to  her 
cell,  upon  the  door  of  which  is  the  original 
iron  bolt,  which  she  must  have  often  heard 
ringing  in  its  staple.  The  arm-chair  provided 
for  her  use,  the  crucifix  before  which  she 
knelt,  the  lamp  which  illuminated  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  her  dungeon,  and  the  tiles  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  trodden  by  her  weary  fret,  remain  as 
they  were  in  1793,  and  here  she  wrote  that  pa¬ 
thetic  letter  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which 
was  handed  over  to  Robespierre,  by  him  in¬ 
tercepted.  and  stolon  from  his  papers  after  his 
death,  by  another  member  of  the  Convention. 

Pinioned  like  a  common  malefactor,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  malignant  jeers  and  contuma¬ 
cious  reproaches  of  a  Parisian  mob — probably 
the  most  cruel  and  brutal  mob  in  the  world. — 
Marie  Antoinette  maintained  a  noble  dignity  of 
deportment.  Once  only,  when  a  woman  in 
the  crowd  held  up  her  child  to  look  at  the 
Queen,  the  tears  welled  up  into  the  eves  of  the 
royal  widow  as  her  thoughts  floated  away  to 
her  own  orphaned  children ;  and  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  scaffold,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
upturned  faces,  most  of  them  inflamed  with 
the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  she  turned 
her  gaze  towards  the  Tuilleries,  and  then  to  the 
tov  yrs  of  the  Temple,  and  was  heard  to  mur¬ 
mur,  ••  Adieu,  my  children:  I  am  going  to  re¬ 
join  your  father." 


for  Women. 

JONDOCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLV.KK. 


TO  OUR  LADY  READERS. 

"W  E  stated  that  F eb.  15  would  be  the  limit 
of  time  given  for  receiving  prize  articles.  We 
have  to  thank  our  friends  for  their  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  as  we  have  several  hundred 
to  read,  it  will  be  a  week  or  two  before  the  de¬ 
cision  can  be  announced.  We  shall  publish 
those  which  received  prizes  first,  and  the  others 
will  follow  through  Che  year;  thereby  giving 
our  readers  a  chance  to  learn  many  things 
from  many  people.  If  there  is  any  one,  desir¬ 
ous  of  being  added  to  this  list,  who  has  not 
liad  time  before  to  send  in  an  article,  we  in¬ 
vite  them  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 


SOME  WHO  DO  AND  SOME  WHO  DO 
NOT  CARE  FOR  PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  good  minister,  when  trying  to  lead 
people  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  devotion,  not 
insensible  to  public  opinion,  must  be  very 
cautions  aud  speak  very  gently  of  the  sins  of 
his  fiock.  The  truth  told  with  too  much  force 
will  jar  the  church,  and  it  is  off  like  nitro¬ 
glycerine.  Aud  public  opinion  rules  against 
him. 

The  M.  D.  who  lives  in  a  healthy  locality 
where  patients  are  few,  bv  driving  his  horse 
desperately  around  town  has  impressed  the 
people  that  there  has  suddenly  broken  out 
some  dreadful  epidemic,  and  immediately  con¬ 
clude  it  is  best  to  consult  him  before  it  is  too 
late.  He  prescribes  for  the  well  and  does  not 
lose  a  case— saved  by  public  opinion. 

A  very  few  persons  try  to  impress  the  public 
with  elegant,  refined  manners,  airs  of  great 
superiority,  high  morals,  and  immense  wealth, 
when  they  in  reality  do  not  possess  any  of  the 
qualities  they  so  much  desire.  1’hey  may  have 
elegant  furniture  upholstered  with  a  costly 
mortgage,  aud  beautiful  clothing  elaborately 
trimmed  with  fur  and  feathers  and  unpaid 
bills.  They  often  go  across  lots  in  the  rare  for 
public  favor,  to  come  out  ahead  of  some  one 
who  is  trying  to  reach  the  goal  by  going  a 
little  farther  around  in  the  road  of  integrity, 
and  find  “the  more  haste  the  less  speed,” 
when  in  haste  they  find  themselves  entangled 
in  a  bari»ed  wire  fence,  and  in  extricating 
themselves  find  a  demonstrative  family  of 
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hornets,  who  proceed  to  business  at  once. 
Speaking  figuratively,  and  using  these  homely 
comparisons  fully  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
person  who  tries  to  live  on  public  opinion. 
The  fashionable  lady,  desirous  of  the  attention 
of  an  admiring  public,  will  lend  her  darling 
little  doggie  down  street  with  a  lovely  blanket, 
on  its  dear  little  hack.  She  could  not  be  seen 
wheeling  her  own  baby  in  its  carriage.  What 
would  people  say !  Awful  thought!  The 
slaves  of  public  opinion  find  they  have  a  hard 
master. 

Some  writer  has  said:  “‘To  he  insensible  to 
public  opinion  or  the  estimation  in  which  we 
are  held  by  others,  by  no  means  indicates  a 
a  good  and  generous  spirit.  To  illustrate; 
there  is  the  woman  who  does  not  believe  in 
following  such  extravagant  and  wicked  “city 
ways.”  such  as  using  napkins  every  day.  and 
keeping  two  fires  all  Winter;  such  things 
might  do  in  cases  of  weddings  or  funerals. 
Another  “stuck  up”  idea  is  in  having  “posies 
grow  so  near  the  door,  you  cannot  sit  on  the 
door-step  to  milk  the  cow.  she  believes  in  hav¬ 
ing  things  convenient.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
iu  bloom  are  her  only  flowers.  .She  loves  them 
because  their  language  to  her  is  money.  Her 
independence  is  her  pride;  she  always  says: 
“Tf  people  do  uot  like  my  style  they  must  look 
t’other  way.”  There  is  the  independent  man 
who  pays  “cash  down”  and  has  money  left  in 
his  pocket;  and  to  use  Ids  own  words  “does 
not  ask  no  favors  from  nobody."  His  wedding 
coat,  of  thirty  years  ago  is  as  good  as  new;  and 
his  son  is  so  awful  proud  he  will  not  wear  it  on 
the  occasion  of  his  own  wedding  although  it 
fits  him  just,  as  well  as  it  did  his  father,  who 
thinks  prid©  and  extravagance  will  min  his 
son.  The  fat  her  does  uot  believe  in  having  so 
many  dishes  on  the  table.  His  mother  used  to 
put  the  “Idled  dinner”  iuto  a  large  pan  and  set 
it  iu  the  center  of  the  table,  and  tbe  whole 
family  ate  from  the  pan.  His  “wirnmin 
folks"  are  so  foolish  they  are  willing  to  make 
more  work  by  giving  each  one  a  plate  at 
the  table.  But  they  cannot  make  him  dish 
out  "an  allowance”  to  each  on©  or  what  they 
call  waiting  upon  the  table.  He  generously 
tells  his  guests  to  just  help  themselves  aud  will 
pass  the  platter  around,  and  if  a  person  has  not 
had  sufficient  practice  in  the  handling  of  meat 
it  is  not  strange  if  it  falls  while  iu  their  hands 
and  some  one  can  get  up  a  “corner  on  meat. 
It  is  well  to  have  respect  enough  for  ourselves, 
our  friends,  and  the  public,  not  to  excite  con¬ 
tempt,  censure  or  disgust  from  either  source. 

Mary  Emvoo-jj. 


MRS.  AIKINS’S  WAY. 


It  was  not  the  custom  at  Mrs.  Aikius’s  to  put 
off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to-day. 
They  usually  made  it  “  day  after  to-morrow.” 
As  a  consequence  they  were  apt.  to  be  a  little 
behindhand  iu  their  work,  yet  they  were  far 
from  being  an  over-worked  family.  They 
saved  themselves  well,  aud  had  more  time  for 
running  about  and  reading  story-books  than 
many  of  their  neighbors.  They  had  good  im¬ 
pulses  and  would  have  done  much  good  among 
the  needy  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  peculiarity.  For  instance .  there  was  poor 
Aunt  Abby  who  lived  in  the  city  now  and  was 
so  destitute.  Mother  thought,  out  a  beautiful 
plau  for  helping  her. 

“  Only  think,  girls,  how  it  must  seem  to  buy 
vour  potatoes  by  the  quart,  and  all  your  veg¬ 
etables  on  a  similar  scale.  We’ll  just  makeup 
a  nice  barrelful  aud  send  to  poor  Aunt  Abby 
before  Thanksgiving.  It  will  last  her  and  her 
boy  all  Winter.  I  told  her  when  1  was  down 
1  meant  to  do  it  as  soon  as  1  came  home,  and  I 
wish  1  had  when  potatoes  were  first  dug.  We’ll 
put.  the  }>otatoes  in  the  bottom  and  fill  iu  with 
beets  and  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  a  can  of 
butter  and  a  chunk  of  cheese,  and  golden  pip¬ 
pins  and  everything  else  we  can  get  together. 
We  shall  never  miss  them,  but  think  what  a 
blessing  they  will  be  to  her.’ 

And  so  they  would  if  they  had  only  gone  on 
promptly ;  but  that  long  delay  aud  long  watch¬ 
ing  and  waiting  made  it  u  rather  dear  barrel 
to  the  poor,  needy  old  woman.  Thanksgiving 
came  and  passed  but  no  promised  barrel,  Fi¬ 
nally  some  one  made  a  desperate  move  and  the 
whole  was  made  ready  one  Monday  morning 
when  they  had  put  off  washing  just  to  make 
time.  It  stood  around  in  the  way  until  Wed¬ 
nesday.  when  John  took  it  to  the  depot  as  he 
went  for  his  evening  mail.  The  freight  office 
was  closed,  so  it  must  stand  on  the  platform 
until  morning,  and  as  the  thermometer  fell  to 
six  below  zero  in  the  night  it  was  a  pretty  solid 
barrel  by  morning.  When  poor  Aunt  Abby 
had  paid  her  last,  dollar  to  get  the  barrel  home 
I  nm  afraid  she  felt  that  she  could  have  put  it 
to  more  profitable  use. 

It  is  a  poor  plan  to  delay  when  you  have  a 
kiudness  to  do,  however  you  may  put  off  your 
own  affairs,  These  matters  are  “  duties”  as 
much  as  our  daily  work— “  Ho  good  to  all  men 
as  ye  have  opportunity,”  aud  ‘‘to  him  that 
knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it 
is  sin.”  A  gift  that  is  timely  is  a  double  pres- 


THE  RURAL 


ent,  aud  it  adds  to  the  sweet  grace  of  charity 
to  have  everything  arrive  in  the  best  possible 
order.  Olive. 


A  TALK  TO  GIRLS. 


ANNIE  L.  .TACK. 


Looking  over  some  numbers  of  “Our  Conti¬ 
nent”  of  last  Summer’s  date.  I  came  upon  a 
few  lines  written  by  ray  charming  friend 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  who  always  has 
some  pointed  sentences  for  every  subject  that 
engages  her  pen.  She  says:  have  been 

turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  Ixiok.  written 
before  1  was  horn,  and  which  was  familiar  to 
my  childhood,  and  I  have  come  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sensible  remark:  ‘What  ft  pity  it  is 
that  the  thousandth  chance  of  a  gentleman  be¬ 
coming  your  lover  should  deprive  you  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  free,  unembarrassed  intellectual 


Fig.  104. 

intercourse  with  the  single  men  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance.’  ”  She  goes  on  to  say:  “  The  pity 
of  it  is,  that  the  ‘  girl  of  the  period  ’  so  often 
has  uo  desire  for  this  unembarrassed  and  sensi¬ 
ble  friendship,  anil  values  the  men  she  knows, 
only  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  her 
pleasure  or  her  vanity." 

I  should  lie  very  sorry  to  think  that  Mrs. 
Moulton  is  right,  or  to  feel  that  all  girls  have 
that  feeling  on  this  delicate  subject.  While  I 
know  it  is  true  of  many.  I  also  know  girls  who 
chafe  at  the  imputation  and  ivouder  why  a 
pleasant  friendship  cannot,  be  allowed  between 
the  sexes  without  the  vanity  of  either  side,  of 
friends  or  of  enemies,  supposing  ft  deeper  feel¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  often  discussed 
among  women  and  my  own  observation  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  fault  is  in  thegirls.  Many 
young  men.  especially  those  who  are  away 
from  home,  would  l>e  glad  of  the  quiet  friend¬ 


ship  aud  pleasant  home  attractions  of  the  fire¬ 
side.  and  would  gladly  share  their  evenings 
among  their  girl  friends,  and  be  loss  likely  to 
frequent  pernicious  amusements,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  consenmsniYs.  among  so  many  girls,  the 
exportation  of  attentions  lo  be  paid,  and  the 
gossip  of  acquaintances.  And  thus  girls  who 
do  uot  feel  the  least  particle  of  conceit,  who 
are  capable  of  friendships,  aud  too  interested 
in  other  pursuits  to  care  for  lovers,  must  be 
deprived  of  this  pleasant  intercourse  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Mrs,  Grundy  and  the  “  girl  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.”  As  we  advance  iu  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  reach  greater  bights  of  knowledge, 
these  things  will  doubtless  lie  made  straight. 
Meantime,  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  a  simple  aud  unembarrassed 
friendship  irrespective  of  sex. 


CULTIVATE  A  SWEET  VOICE. 

There  is  no  power  of  love  so  hard  to  get 
and  keep  as  a  kind  voice.  A  kind  hand  is  deaf 
aud  dumb.  It  may  lie  rough  in  flesh  aud 
blood,  yet  do  the  work  of  a  soft  heart,  and  do 
it  with  a  kind  touch.  But  there  is  no  one 
tiling  that  love  so  much  needs  as  a  sweet  voice 
to  toil  what  it  means  and  feels,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  it  and  keep  it  in  the  right,  tone.  One 
must  start  in  youth,  and  boon  the  watch  night 
and  day.  at.  work  and  play,  to  get  and  keep  a 
voice  that  shall  speak  at.  all  times  the  thought 
of  a  kind  heart.  But  this  is  the  time  when  a 
sharp  voice  is  apt  to  lie  got.  You  often  hear 
boys  and  girls  say  words  at  play  with  a  quick, 
sharp  tone,  as  ii'  it  were  the  snap  of  a  whip. 
When  one  of  them  get  s  vexed  you  will  hear  a 
voice  that,  sounds  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  a 
snarl,  a  whine  and  a  bark.  Such  a  voice  often 
speaks  worse  than  the  heart,  feels.  It  shows 
more  ill-will  in  t  he  tone  than  in  the  words.  It 
is  often  iu  mirth  that  one  gets  a  voice  of  a  tone 
that  is  sharp,  and  sticks  to  him  through  life, 
auil  stirs  up  ill-will  and  grief,  and  falls  like  a 
drop  of  gall  on  the  sweet  joys  at  home.  Such 
as  these  get  a  sharp  home  voice  for  use  and 
keep  their  best  voice  for  those  they  meet  else¬ 
where.  just  as  they  would  save  their  best,  cakes 
and  pics  for  guests  and  ah  their  sour  food  for 
their  own  tioard.  I  would  say  to  all  boys  and 
girls.  “Use  your  guest*  voice  at  home."  Watch 
ft  by  day  its  a  pearl  of  great  price,  for  it  will 
be  worth  more  to  you  in  t  he  days  to  come  than 
the  liest,  pearl  hid  in  the  sea.  A  kind  voice  Is 
a  lark’s  song  to  a  hearth  aud  home.  It  is  to 
the  heart  what  light  is  to  the  eye. 


Domestic  Comom^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


JOTTINGS. 


Tomatoes;  Salmon:  House  Cleaning;  Beans. 

My  tomatoes  kept  iu  glass  jars  have  turned 
out  beautifully.  The  jars  were  filled  very  full, 
while  hot,  with  the  cooked  tomatoes,  to  which 
only  a  little  salt  was  added.  They  were  then 
tinned  upside  down,  after  the  lid  had  been 
screwed  on.  and  packed  iu  a  box  with  st  raw 
around  them  to  steady  them.  Every  one  says 
they  are  as  fresh-tasting  as  in  September.  1 
have  had  them  ferment,  and  thought  it,  was 
because  some  air  was  left  in,  owing  to  the  jar 
not,  being  full  enough. 

Noticing  the  cooking  of  canned  salmon  iu  a 
late  Rural,  reminded  me  that  I  might  men¬ 
tion  my  method,  which  is  simply  to  place  the 
closed  tins  iu  a  boiler  of  hot  water  (or  put  on 
a  pot  for  the  purpose) :  let  them  heat  through 
and  open  with  as  little  breaking  up  as  possible. 
Turn  on  to  a  meat,  platter.  Have  ready  some 
white  sauce  into  which  parsley  has  lieen 
chopped  fine,  and  pour  ever  the  fish.  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  the  remark.  “  Cau  you 
get  fresh  salmou  here  at  this  season  f’  It  is 
uo  trouble  to  prepare  it  in  this  way  and  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory. 


Now  that  Spring-oleaniug  once  more  looms 
in  the  distance,  I  look  anxiously  iu  this  de¬ 
partment  of  ail  our  papers  for  any  information 
that  temls  to  make  the  work  easy.  Let  us 
have  the  experience  of  those  who  know,  and 
thus  help  each  other.  1  am  always  glad  to 
learn  improved  methods. 


I  was  quite  amused  with  “  Boys  vs.  Ther- 
mometersj”  and  know  that  not  only  hoys,  but 
grown  people  are  thus  influenced,  having  seen 
it  with  young  and  old  iu  our  household.  But 
it  is  only  a  sample  of  everything  in  life,  for 
how  many  dangera  and  troubles  we  pass 
through  unknowingly,  and  it  is  very  much 
like  house-cleaning,  that,  always  looks  so  very 
trying  when  March  comes,  but  is  all  over  and 
forgotten  by  June. 

In  planting  beaus  let  every  housewife  re¬ 
member  to  procure  a  few  of  the  Golden  Wax. 
They  are  delicate,  striugless.  light-seeded,  and 
useful  for  ail  culinary  purposes.  The  seed  is 
rather  more  expensive  than  that  of  other  wax 
beans,  but,  once  grown,  you  will  never  want 
to  be  without  them.  Annie  L,  Jack. 

• - ♦♦♦ - 

WOMEN’S  UNDERCLOTHING;  AIR. 


MRS.  E.  K.  B. 


Several  years  since  a  friend  who  was  a 
medical  student  in  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  sent  me,  with  high 
recommendation,  a  pattern  for  a  ganuent  that 
she  called  a  “chemilette.”  With  some  doubt 
as  to  its  desirability  T  modeled  a  ganuent  after 
the  pattern,  and  the  result  was  a  nondescript 
article  that  we  wore  all  inclined  to  laugh  at, 
aud  it  was  especially  a  subject,  of  ridicule  to 
some  of  my  young  girl  friends.  But,  after  five 
years’  constant  wearing  of  the  “emancipation 
suits,”  as  they  are  now  called,  1  think  neither 
ridicule  nor  anything  else  could  induce  me  to 
go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  underclothes  with 
tight  hands  around  the  waist,  and  the  uncom¬ 
fortable,  low-necked  yokes  that  must  tit  just  so 
or  they  were  constantly  hitching  out  of  place. 
And  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh  when  the  same 
girls  came  to  me  lately  lagging  for  my 
pattern,  ‘ffiocanse  their  dresses  could  lie  fitted 
so  much  smoother  than  they  could  over  a  full- 
yoked  chemise." 

As  the  anxiety  for  a  slender  form  and  dresses 
fitted  without  a  wrinkle  has  iu  my  case  been 
supplanted  by  the  middle-aged  desire  for  com¬ 
fortable,  easy  clothing.  1  have  tiied  many  of 
the  new  pat  terns  for  underclothing.  I  have 
found  none,  however,  that  I  liked  better  than 
the  one  from  the  hospital,  one  of  its  advantages 
being  that  is  easier  to  make.  In  fact,  I  think 
any  woman  of  ordinary  “faculty"  could  en¬ 
gineer  a  pattern  for  heraelf  simply  from  seeing 
the  picture.  It.  is  an  easy  matter  to  eliuuge 
from  a  larger  to  smaller  size,  and  it  is  the  most, 
economical  of  clothing,  for  there  is  no  bungling, 
there  being  u<>  fullness  except  where  needed. 

For  Winter  underwear  1  have  found  scarlet 
Haunel  webbing  an  excellent  material.  It 
costs  rather  more  than  plain  flannel  at  first, 
but  as  it  wears  longer,  cuts  to  better  adv  an¬ 
tage  and  fits  better  to  the  figure,  it  will  give 
more  satisfaction  in  the  “long  run.”  For 
women  who  lead  an  indoor  life,  without  much 
exposure  to  the  weather,  this  flannel  suit,,  with 
the  other  usual  clothing,  is  sufficient,  hut,  I 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a 
while  cotton  garment  also  cut  after  the  same 
pattern.  Of  course,  the  girls  who  have  time 
for  fancy  work  may  trim  the  w  hite  ones  as 
elaborately  as  they  please. 


The  friend  who  gave  me  the  pattern  (and 
who  is  now  an  unusually  successful  physician) 
wears  no  cotton  clothing  in  the  Winter.  Next 
to  the  scarlet  flannel  (which,  of  course,  comes 
to  the  wrists  and  ankles,  where  it  is  finished  and 
fitted  close  by  a  narrow  webbing  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  that  use),  she  wears  a  similarly 
shaped  garment,  made  of  pretty  gray  flannel 
and  neatly  embroidered  around  the  neck  and 
wrists  w  ith  silk  to  match.  Next  comes  one 
thick,  felt  skirt  fastened  by  buttons  to  the  gray 
flannel  at  the  waist,  and  over  this  the  flannel 
dross  of  good  material  but  cut  and  made  so 
plainly  that  it  lias  but  little  weight.  Dressed 
in  this  way,  a  woman’s  clothing  is  not  only 
equally  distributed  over  her  body,  thus  promo¬ 
ting  an  even  temperature  lint,  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  the  weight  of  it  is  also  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  it  cannot,  be  with  the  numerous 
aud  sometimes  heavy  skirts  that  a  re  often  worn . 
air  your  bedrooms. 

During  this  Winter  weather  in  more  than 
one  home  the  un vent  ilated.  Hose  bed-rooms  are 
breeding  disease.  Their  occupants  will  next 
Spring  be  complaining  of  all  sorts  of  aches  and 
will  lay  their  troubles  all  to  tbe.  “haul  \\  inter, 
horrid  climate,  etc.’’  See  to  it  that  none  of 
your  family  come  out  "growly"  in  the  Spring. 
Make  each  one  open  his  bed-room  window  lie- 
fora  he  loaves  it  in  the  moruing,  aud  unless 
“saarchin  kold"  comes  in  t<xi  fiercely  do  not 
close  it  for  an  hour  at  least;  1  have  seen  peo¬ 
ple  air  their  bed-rooms  by  opening  all  the  in¬ 
side  doors,  but  what  is  wanted  is  fresh  outside 
ail*,  not  merely  once  a  week  lint,  every  day. 
Wheu  you  take  the  bod  clothes  off.  do  not  pile 
them  on  a  chair  with  the  pillows  underneath, 
but  hung  them  out-of-doors  if  you  can.  A  side 
porch  with  a  wire  clothes  line  across  ii  makes 
a  capital  place  for  airing  bedding.  Then  when 
you  are  ready  to  finish  the  work,  how  cool  and 
sweet  they  smell!  If  you  cannot  get  out. 
spread  them  and  hang  loosely  around  and  in 
tlie  windows,  in  the  sunshine  if  possible. 


CUP-PLATES;  WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

Let  all  concerned  know  that  cup-plates  are 
just  what  their  name  suggests,  simply  plates  to 
set  the  cup  iu.  Fort  y  years  ago  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  just  the  thing  for  each  person  to  pour  his 
coffee  from  the  cup  to  the  saucer  to  cool,  and 
then  drink  from  the  saucer.  The  cup  was 
placed  on  the  table  and  a  circle  of  coffee  rings 
appeared  about  each  cup  which  vexed  the 
soul  of  the  careful  house  wife,  so  she  provided 
tiny  plates  to  set  the  cup  iu  while  the  sauce r 
was  doing  duty  as  a  month-piece,  and  thus 
saved  her  snowy  linen.  But  that  mode  of  en¬ 
joying  coffee  passed  away  with  our  fathei-s. 
and  the  necessity  for  using  “  cup-plates”  disap¬ 
peared,  our  present  cooks  being  capable  of 
having  coffee  sufficiently  "  iced  before  it  leaves 
their  domain,"  that  the  family  rather  incline 
to  the  idea  that  a  coffee-stove  would  be  a  more 
comfortable  addition  than  the  old  cooking 
method.  Bo  the  eup-plates  were  put  away,  or 
the  fond  mother,  less  thoughtful  for  the  coming 
i esthetic  craze  for  old  things,  gave  thorn  to  the 
little  ones  to  have  parties  with.  The  carefully 
put  away  ones  now  appear  as  “  Little  butters," 
and  are  much  respected  for  their  age.  Some 
were  of  glasss  with  a  ship  under  full  sail,  or 
flowers  blooming  iu  gaiety  for  n  bed  of  roses 
Or  other  designs;  others  were  Iron-Stone  or 
china  just  as  one’s  taste  or  purse  decided  they 
should  be.  M.  l.  s. 


CUP  PLATES. 


I\  answer  to  Mrs.  Jack  respecting  clip  plates 
T  would  say  that  mine  are  made  of  t  he  same 
kind  of  ware  as  the  Koval  Stone  China  from 
Englaud,  two-and-one-lialf  inches  across  the 
top.  Those  that  I  get  here  on  the  mountain 
arc  not  the  real  cup  plates,  but  the  individual 
butter  plate.  It  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the 
cup  plate.  1  get  one  size  for  both  uses,  they 
pack  away  so  much  nicer  than  two  sizes  would. 
But  a*  you  cannot,  get  the  cup  plate,  give  vour 
frieud  any  size  you  may  chance  to  have,  so  as 
not  to  oblige  him  to  drink  his  tea  hot,  as  that 
would  lie  “manslaughter,”  and  for  a  napkin 
for  such  as  “your  friend,”  perhaps  you  might 
find  a  piece  of  linen  that  has  so  many  colors 
that  you  could  not,  toll  if  it,  were  stained.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  bear  the  censure  of  our 
enemies,  hut  when  our  friends  censure  us,  to 
whom  shall  we  look  for  sympathy.  It  hen  we 
visit  our  friends  we  do  not  like  to  feel  that 
what  they  give  us  is  too  good  for  use.  So  let 
us  make  our  guests  feel  that,  what  we  have 
is  for  their  comfort,  that  they  may  look  hack 
to  the  time  they  were  with  us  as  one  of 
pleasure.  And  lot  us  not  call  up  the  question 
as  to  how  their  parent* educated  them.  Times 
have  changed  since  our  parents  came  to  this 
country.  Then  it  was  not  their  privilege  to 
have  white  linen  for  their  tables,  or  even  any 
linen  or  individual  plates. 

TO  SWEEP  A  DUSTY  CARPET. 

Have  a  pail  of  clean  water  at  the  door,  wet 
the  broom  iu  it,  strike  off  all  the  drops,  and 
sweep  perhaps  a  yard  square.  Then  wash  the 


broom,  being  careful  to  get  all  the  water  off 
at  each  time,  sweeping  with  the  wind  so  that 
if  any  dust  rises  it  will  go  out  with  the 
the  wind,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
dirty  the  water  is  when  you  get  through.  I 
do  not  sweep  my  carpets  unless  they  need  it, 
as  every  sweeping  helps  to  wear  them  out 


(Trees,  feeds,  Plants,  &r 


"  I  used  the  ‘ACME’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  to 
cover  wheat  with  last 
Fall,  and  this  Spring  to 
cover  oats.  It  is  perfec¬ 
tion  itself  A  {See  page 
151  this  paper.) 


Dorr’s  *  Iowa  *  ^eedQ 


DORR'S  J 
Iowa  <Js 


ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  COOKING. 


Thk  Rural  is  highly  prized  at  our  house,  hi 
all  its  departments.  But,  being  a  housekeeper 
and  mother,  I  find  the  Domestic  Department 
especially  interesting  and  instructive.  But 
with  all  that,  is  good  I  find  one  fault.  In  these 
days  of  reform  (or  attempted  reform)  some 
things  are  brought  to  notice  that .we  hardly 
thought  of  in  former  times.  I  refer  to  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  in  cooking.  We  only  oc¬ 
casionally  see  a  recipe  in  the  Rural  having 
wine  or  brandy  as  an  ingredient,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  is  too  often.  We  would  see  our  favorite 
Rural  a  model  of  temperance  as  well  as  of 
agriculture.  And  let  us  raise  our  pen  for  tem¬ 
perance  in  cooking  and  eating  as  well  asdrink- 
ing.  C.  E.  Jack. 


now  out,  and  is  the  most  valuable  number  yet  published. 
•a  and  is  the  finest  Seed  Manual  ever  published  in  low-. 

It  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  for  the  FARM 
and  GARDEN,  with  descriptions,  directions  for  cultivation,  and 
the  latest  prices  in  the  following  general  departments: 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS. 

Mulberry  Trees  for  Silk  Culture, 

FIFTY  VARIETIES  OF  THE 

CHOICEST  SEED  POTATOES, 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  FLOWER  PLANTS  AND  B'JLBS, 

FARM  AND  GRASS  SEEDS, 

The  Best  Horticultural  Implements,  and  the  Greatest 
Newspaper  Premiums  ever  Offered  to  the 
Public,  and  How  to  Get  Them. 

It  is  elegantly  printed,  and  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Last  year’s  customers  need  not  write 
for  it. 

Send  immediately  to  the  largest  Seed 
Store  in  Iowa,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  what  we  offer  you. 


fTrec.si,  plants, 


ff  ADSHAKIIM  .EE-Xi 

Yellow  Flint,  8-roWed ,  hag  produced  123  bushels  per 
acre.  The  most -carefully  bred  Indian  corn  In  exist 
cnee.  Our  seed  was  grown  ou  Waushakum  Farm  and 
from  seed  selected  by  Dr.  Sturtevant.  Bushel,  $4 
peek,  81.35:  <|tinrt,  by  mall,  15 cents, 


C,  W,  Dorr  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers 

AND  IMPORTERS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


CLEANING  NICKEL-PLATING 
F  Clean  the  plating  ou  stoves  with  Sapolio 
and  polish  with  chalk,  rublted  on  a  woolen 
cloth.  E.  L. 


BUCKWHEAT  CAKES. 

Some  people  have  a  mania  for  deriding  all 
kinds  of  food,  and  buckwheat  cakes  coiue  in 
for  their  share  of  abuse,  living  stigmatized  as 
unwholesome,  indigestible  and  all  that:  but  I 
deny  the  charges:  that  is.  if  they  are  properly 
prepared.  The  meal  for  them  should  be 
stirred  up  in  warm  water  and  a  little  salt  and 
a  teacup  of  veast  In?  added.  Have  a  pint  or 
so  of  batter  left  in  the  pail  to  raise  those  for 
the  next  time,  and  when  it  gets  a  little  sour 
put  in,  each  time  before  baking,  a  third  of  a 
teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water. 
Do  not  have  the  batter  too  thick.  In  baking 
do  not  get  the  upper  side  spattered  with  batter, 
as  the  cakes  are  turned,  it  makes  them  look  so 
unsightly.  A  little  sweet  milk  put  ill  when 
they  are  wet  up,  will  help  to  make  them  n 
nice  brown.  Aunt  Rachel. 


flPTUfNURTlI 

ur  int  nun i n.  turmg  De«t  com 

grown.  Originated  and  the  seed  is  grown  on  the 
northern  border  of  Iowa.  It  ripened  In  Minnesota 
Michigan,  Now  York,  Vermont,  etc.,  Iu<l  season,  the 
worst  for  coi  n  m  ■£,  years,  lu  many  localities  where 
Dent  Corn  had  not  before  been  ripened.  Ordinary 
y  ields,  s)  in  lui  bushels  per  acre.  Bushel,  s  1.50;  peck 
£1.25;  quart,  by  mall  15  cents. 


IN  IOWA 


POTATOES 


grow  them  can  testify.  Funner*  get  this  polato  aud  see  what  profitable  erops  you  can  raise. 

Xfin  BUSHELS  per  acre  is  not  an  extraordinary  yield  for  O.  K  Mammoth  Prolific.  Tbev  will  be  in  a 
dtman/1  as  soon  MS  known.  Those  who  get  them  first  can  nut be  money  l>v  supplying  their  m 
hors.  Price— 1  pouud,  $1;  8  pounds,  £2;  4  pounds,  £2.50;  by  mall,  prepaid.  Bv  freight  or  express,  halt  n 
#8. if);  j,eck.  $('■:  half  bushel,  £11;  per  bushel.  *3 UP.  We  have  s.  niethlug  e.rfru  In  the  way  of  SLED  CORN 

&  CLOUB’S  CELEBRATED  EARLY  YELLOW  BEST  ,.*“*"* 

more  shelled  corn  per  acre  than  any  Other  variety;  60  to  70  ears  will  shell  n  bushel.  We  give  a  -fugle  re 
as  a  sample  of  the  many  received.  J.  J.Sehaublfn.  BlufTton,  O..  writes;  planted  the  corn,  one  grain 
place,  one  foot  apart;  bad  IS2  stalks;  yield,  two  two-bushel  sacks  full  and  half  bushel  of  ears-  averaged 
bushel  to  every  ,1  stalks;  ffl  of  the  best  ears  made  a  t  wo-hu-n,l  sack  full.  It  <:<  vt«>rnu'»*lv  product  fee  I 
plant  a  field  of  It  uext  Spring.  Fanners,  this  A|||ka  Is  the  corn  for  vou.’’  Send  for  it  P 

one  pound,  40  cents;  tnree  pounds  for  £1,  V  I  i  U  L  post-paid;  bv  freight  or  express,  nne-o 


During  the  last  unfavorable  season  very  little  corn 
matured  suitable  for  seed,  therefore 


We  keep  full  stocks  of  all  Die  standard  varieties  of 
Seed  Corn  which  we  arc  confident  will  germinate, 
because  we  scud  out  none  except  Its  vitality  has  been 


A  PRETTY  TIDY. 

IT  nitf.  two  wide  strips  of  shaded  satin  rib¬ 
bon  with  a  strip  of  lace  insertion.  Point  or 
round  the  ends  and  finish  the  whole  edge  with 
a  ruffle  of  lace.  Mary  B. 


We  have  recently  published  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  ever  Issue, I.  a  GRAIN  AND  FARM  SEEDS  MAN 
CAL  (Illustrated,  s-t  pages i,  containing  histories  of 
Indian  Corn,  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Sturtevant;  Methods  of  Culture  by  B.  F.  Johnson. 
Essay  on  Grasses  by  Frof.  w.  J.  Beal;  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Price  I  0  cents.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  Fkke. 

II  I  It  A  11  SI  III.ET  A  CO,,  Seedsmen, 
Rochester.  N.  V.,  nnd  Chicago.  III. 


HOW  MANY  LAMPS  A  WEEK t 

How  many  lamps  would  a  household  require 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  wash  them 
hut  once  a  weekf  I  have  two  in  use  each 
night,  generally;  how  could  I  make  them  go 
through  the  weekf  a.  a.  c.  c. 

Ans, — We  are  afraid  we  cannot  enlighten 
our  friend.  The  number  of  lamps  lighted  at 
night,  we  think,  depends  upon  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  family  aud  whether  they  all  sit 
in  one  room  or  each  in  his  own  room.  The  size 
of  the  lumps,  too.  decides  the  time  of  filling  as 
also  the  habits  of  the  members  of  the  family 
as  to  early  or  late  hours, 

YEAST-CAKES. 

Will  you  please  publish  a  good  recipe  for 
yeast-cakes:  w.  B.  H. 

Ans,  We  republish  the  following  excellent 
recipe  for  yeast-cukes,  which  was  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Buck  and  published  in  Rural  of  Aug. 
*21.  1880,  page  o-l -i : — At  night  make  a  sponge  of 
flour,  a  pint  of  warm  water  aud  two  yeast- 
cakes  that,  you  are  certain  are  sweet  and  good. 
In  the  morning  boil  lor  One-half  hour  two 
quarts  of  loose  hops  in  water  enough  to  cover 
them;  then  strain  out  the  hops  and  into  the 
scalding  liquid  stir  all  the  corn-meal  that  it 
will  wet  Up,  When  the  meal  is  lukewarm, 
mix  in  the  bowl  of  light  sponge  and  let  it  stand 
from  one  to  two  hours  to  rise.  When  light 
pinch  off  little  pats,  shape  them  into  cakes  and 
lay  them  on  the  molding-board  to  rise  again, 
When  light,  set  the  board  in  an  open  window, 
or  other  airy  place,  and  turn  the  cakes  quite 
frequently  for  t  wo  or  three  days  until  they  are 
thoroughly  dry:  then  park  away  in  paper  bags. 


.MAILED  FREE. 

Dili-  ILLUSTRATED  SPRING 
CATALOGUE  OF 

.Seeds.Plants  and 
Florists’  Supplies. 

(Extra  Inducements  t<> 
rnaVket  gardeners.  1  Address 

MICHIGAN  SEED  CO., 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


.  tescRlClz-  Pf>1c£C4i- 


Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 


Seed  Growers, 

PHILADELPHIA 


"’U  be  mm  led  t'KKK  to  ail  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  lost  year  without  ordering1  it.  It  contain* 

ibout  I7C  i'iures.  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
aeserlption*  »ud  valuable  directions  for  pUutltur 
Ifioo  varieties  of  Vein, table  mil  Flower  Seeds. 
I'  cits,  Fruit  Toe»*.  s4o  In  valuable  In  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  durdeuere.  Send  tor  it  I 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.  Detroit  M  ch- 


I’hf  Ouiou  ^eetl  was  superior  to  any  l  e\er  Ll 


U  A  lien  I  Tllr  Krmurk- 

nftHOCLL  ableliA*pberry  ever 
Pntwluc#*L  Spml  for  full  Account 
*1)4  a  beautiful  ctirumo  of  it.  The 
stock  lo  Vhn  t!.  S,  of 


il«  i  *iipt  ru>r  *u»ck  of  Fruit 

Sitmll  Fruit* 

K  tbq  rafalofuo,  brilliant- 

a (cuJoml  plalf*),  lell- 

mf  rv fo-,  r u." 3W  *»ow  t0  ***1  *row  them, 

MoUmM  houcat  .Irarriphuna,  fair  price 
free*  The  awr;  beautiful  am!  awful  F  ruit  Catalogue  ever 
published.  J.  T.  I.O\  KTT,  l.lltlr  silver,  K.  J.* 
'ntroductr  vf  Cutkbtrf  flVupftf *  V«i*o**u*r  3trat<b«rry. 


wgffP  18  (vreenhouaea*  2fHliYear. 

fp'  Bt  iittijulCaialotfueo/  abi’ut  tOO  i>ug6*,fre6. 

The  famous  KitjftrBybrid  /%4?,  §  1 ,50 


f  iVur,  ^1^  Chatnpim 

■■I  /\  V  cents;  J 

Pkturat  ry^J>%earr  t  ’Scsa  j  .  fruit  im- 

_ 1  -  •'"s-r,,-' mwiscly  Urge,  sweet, 

T5  Had;.  rAiAi.'.rsi^avw.J^AOc  imd ‘.‘uau.j-  if,/ 
12  t’hr i  -mfei.t-sj.  ^sJr  *a*r  .  bardv  as  tbe 

a^Jrr»”l2  BKAl  TI  lTl.iyaUv^0^'r' '  - 

* er-Bluoming  ittt?sK."iU^^:oi^|L.',<.,3,»c.  Set 

r  In  Hfifist critddi .Kt  j .kNC*  '•'•'•wCIWL  S4.10. 

F7>"  --r  .S>-U,  4(1  .iui'x,  etc  i  O  It  1> 


:rRAKfi  A\D  CHEAP! 

Kt«\  PTIAN*  CORN.  A  sT>'iit  curiosity.  ConiMru-s  tll> 
ptcpertlM  of  com.  buckwheat  and  wlu  nt.  Seed  25c.  per 

Isicket.  K>  V,  I  dt  CO.  Box  I  1|,  Now  Haven,  LV-nn 


Wanted — An  American  girl  to  do  general 
housework  (not  washing)  in  a  family  of  five, 
17  miles  from  the  city  in  a  lonely  but  pleasant 
country  home.  Must  be  kind  to  children, 
w  illing  und  truthful.  Wages  #11$  jjer  mouth. 
Address  Mrs.  Kuiily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co. ,  New  Jersey. 


W  IF  YOU  LOVE 


PAlNF>VlTdYK, 

LAKLUO..(>lno 


K.YKK  FLOW  KKS.  send  10c.  for  pa,  ,et  ■  t  Hil>i«. 
oils  CoeeineuM  seed,  our  specialty  fur  l>s;i,  one  ,,f  tlie 
choicest  new  plants c-own,  KIciub  first  summer  from 
seed.  12  packets  scedfl.  Plants  *1  each.  PING  REE  i 
KINGSLEY,  Seed  sun1  u,  Box  418,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

A  SPECIALTY  !  ! 

i.nnn.nnnsMALLFBuiTPUNTs 


Horaiertl’ii  Acid  Plioophate 

For  Wnkefulness. 

I)K.  WM..P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
says:  “T  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  a  hard  student,  for  w  akefulness,  ex' 
t rente  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  him.  .b/r. 


anil  Grape  Vines.  One  of  the  lac  t  and  dnewt 
stocks  co  r  Krown,  combined  with  exceedingly  LiU 


Scud  forour  new  Illust rated  i  'a la 
Icurile  ;  no  c\.,c---v rated  co!<>:-<1  ‘ 

-an1  ONE  OOLLAR 


end  o'ferK.  Vll  tiio  leading 

I  roc. 

Corn  wall -on- Hud  non, 
•  Now  York. 


DUTCHESS  NURSERY  4  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT 
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ms  of  \\)t  Wttb,. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  8,  1883. 

The  flood  in  the  Ohio  is  receding  at  all  points 
slowly  but  steadily.  The  loss  and  suffering  it 
caused  in  its  course  appeal  loudly  to  the  kind- 
hearted  everywhere  for  relief.  During  a  recent 
expedition  made  by  the  Indianapolis  Relief 
Committee,  they  found  1,421  houses  submerged, 
357  cases  of  sickness ;  55  deaths  and  6,218  suf¬ 
ferers.  The  suffering  is  greatest  at  Hender¬ 
son,  Ky.,  West  Franklin;  Shawneetown,  Ill; 
Uniontown  and  Green  River,  Ky;  Enterprise, 
Rockport.  Grand  View,  Tell  City  and  Alton. 
For  500  miles  along  the  river  great  distress 
prevails.  In  rural  districts  fences  are  gone, 
com  destroyed,  stock  drowned  and  people 
driven  from  their  homes.  Many  have  lost  all 
their  household  goods.  Dysentery,  pneumonia 
and  malarial  fevers  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Help  from  outside  sources  is  urgently  ueeded 
and  to  be  effective  it  must  be  immediate.  In 
this  city  the  New  York  Herald  is  making 
splendid  efforts  to  collect  funds,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  liimself  contributing  $5,000.  The 
total  of  the  Herald  fund  to  date  is  §27,585,87. 
Commissioner  Loriug  is  also  receiving  contri¬ 
butions  at  the  Agricultural  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. :  and  at  all  the  principal  cities 
organizations  have  been  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  funds.  We  earnestly  urge 
farmers  all  over  the  country  to  contribute 
generously  to  this  most  deserving  charity. 
Send  on  your  subscriptions  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  Commissioner  Loring,  or  any  other 
person  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  collecting, 
and  remember  that  he  doubles  liis  gift  who 

gives  piomptly . . . . . . . . . 

Reports  from  Slmwnectowu,  Ill.,  say  that 
the  town  is  an  awful  scene  of  desolation. 
There  are  great  gaps  left  by  the  houses  swept 
away  by  the  floods.  In  one  location  four  solid 
blocks  of  dwellings  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  lias  floated  away  a 
mile.  Several  mills  and  businass  houses  are 
entirely  gone.  The  villages  of  Blackburn  and 
Raleigh,  Kv.,  have  been  nearly  wiped  out. 
Over  100  bouses  in  these  places  are  gone.  At 
Columbus,  Ky. ,  over  10  feet  of  water,  spread 
over  the  town,  fills  nearly  all  the  stores .... - 

The  decrease  in  the  public  debt  for  Febru¬ 
ary  is  §7,630,678,  against  $18,636,883  for  the 
month  of  January.  The  difference  of  six 
millions  of  dollars  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  expenditures  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
which  show-  an  increase  of  $8,400,000  over 

January . After  81  ballots,  the  Hon. 

T.  W.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Mi-.  Ferry  in  the  IT.  S. 
Senate . The  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  appointed  April  5th  as  Fast,  Day . 

. . .  .Senator  Pitt’s  bill  making  New  York  City 
tune  the  standard  time  of  the  State  has  been 
passed  by  the  New  York  Senate. , .  .The  new 
police  census  of  Cleveland,  O.,  showsthe  whole 
population  to  be  194,309,  a  gain  of  8458  since 

1882  . More  than  half  the  members  of  the 

next  House  will  be  new  men ;  177  in  all . 

The  Indiana  House  has  finally  approved  the 
prohibitory  amendment  by  57  to  35,  and  that 
establishing  woman  suffrage  by  71  to  40;  this 
after  the  Senate  had  declared  both  provisions 
dead  from  informality  in  the  action  ui»on  them 

last  year . , . . 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  bien¬ 
nial  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  the 

New  York  State  Assembly . Mr.  Ernest 

W.  Longfellow*  will  give  the  Longfellow  Mem¬ 
orial  Association  of  Cambridge  a  lot  of  land 
120 feet  wide  on  Brattle  Street  and  240  feet 
wide  on  Mount  Auburn  Street,  being  a  part  of 
the  grounds  opposite  their  father’s  former 
home . The  Senate  lias  adopted  an  amend¬ 

ment  to  the  paragraph  appropriating  $40,000 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  providing  for  a 
superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  and  10  as¬ 
sistants  at  $900  each; all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the.  Interior,  to  reside  continuous¬ 
ly  in  the  park  and  to  have  the  duty  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  game,  timber  and  other  objects  of  in¬ 
terest;  the  balance  to  be  expended  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  suitable  roads  and  bridges  under 
the  direction  of  an  engineer  officer  to  be  de¬ 
tailed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

. .  In  Chicago,  Tuesday  night,  300  well  organized 
men  tore  up  500  feet,  of  the  track  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Evanston  Railroad  aud  twisted  the 
rails  out  of  shape,  The  ties  and  road-bed  were 

completely  destroyed  for  that  distance . 

The.  aggregate  amount  of  milway  building  in 
1882  was  11,343  miles,  or  about.2,000 miles  more 
than  in  1881,  which  exceeded  aDy  previous 

year  by  2,000  miles . The  committee  of  the 

house  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  has  received 
8,000  petitions  asking  that  a  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  47,000 

remonstrances  against  such  action . . . The 

will  of  the  late  William  E.  Dodge  bequeaths 


$350,000  to  various  charities . The  earnings 

at  Sing  Sing  Pinson  for  the  month  of  February 
were  $17,655.91  ;  expenditures,  $15,199.50 ; 
profits,  $2,456.41.  The  profits  at  Auburn 

prison  for  the  same  mouth  w  ere  $395.50 . 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Chicago  propose 
to  have  the  telegraph  wires  of  that  city  put 
under  ground  from  and  after  May  1st  next — 
The  pearl  fisheries  on  the  Gulf  of  California 
are  very  profitable.  Recently  one  pearl  weigh¬ 
ing  75  carats  was  found  and  sold  on  the  spot 

for  $14,000 . 

The  wife  of  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington)  is 

dead . Senator  David  Davis  has  resigned 

the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  next  week. 

. A  very  perceptible  earthquake  shock 

w  as  felt  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  vicinity  last 

week . The  Hudson  River  is  open  as  far 

north  as  Peekskill . In  Reading,  Pa., 

William  Lessig,  his  wife  and  four  children 
w  ere  poisoned  Wednesday  by  eating  sausages. 
The  youngest  three  children  aud  the  mother 
are  out  of  danger.  Lessig  and  his  daughter 
are  still  in  a  critical  condition . In  An¬ 

napolis  three  cadets  who  failed  to  apologize 
for  participation  in  the  recent  troubles  have 

been  dropped  from  the  rolls . 

Congress  lias  passed  the  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  abrogate  the  fishery  sections 
of  the  treaty  of  W ashington  on  the  Alabama 
claims,  because  the  period  of  12  years  for 
which  w-e  paid  Canada  the  Halifax  award, 
amounting  to  $5,500,000,  will  expire  next  July. 

“  Feci  Like  a  Different  Man.” 

A  gentleman  at  Renovo,  Pa,,  writes,  after 
three  weeks’  use  of  Compound  Oxygen:  “  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  my  health  has  improved 
very  much.  7 ant  surprised  that  I  have  hern 
benefited  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  I  feel 
like  a  different  man,  aud  can  now  attend  to 
my  business.  The  night-sweats  have  left  me, 
and  I  can  now  rest  good  at  night.  My  cough 
has  almost  ceased."  Our  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  result*, 
with  reports  of  cases  aud  full  information, 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  dr. 

♦  —  - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Short  statements  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  news 
of  general,  or  extensive  Importance  or  Interest,  are  ] 
solicited  from  everywhere  for  this  Department. 

Saturday,  March 3,  1883. 

Negroes  from  the  plantations  in  the  river 

counties  of  Southeast  Arkansas,  Mississippi 

and  North  Louisiana  are  leaving  in  large 

numbers  by  boat  and  train,  fearing  a  repetition 

of  the  disasters  of .  last  year.  The  cotton 

planting  season  is  at  hand  and  operations  are 

seriously  retarded,  owing  to  the  floods  and 

consequent  flight  of  the  negroes . 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  Chicago  from 

Nov,  1  toFeb.  1,  inclusive,  for  eleven  packing 

seasons,  compares  as  follows : 

1883 . 2,371,000  1877 . 1,490,758 

1982 . 2,258.000  1878 . 1,480,850 

1881  . 2,587,000  1875 . 1,585,325 

1880 . 2,138,000  1871 . 1,508,937 

1871  . 2,059,707  ir3 . 1,291,600 

1878 . 2,249,778 

The  num  her  packed  at  all  points  for  the  same 
time  this  season  is  reported  at  5,225,000,  against 
5,300,000  head  the  corresjionding  date  in 

1881-82 . Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  New- 

York,  believes  it  the  duty  of  our  citizens  to  see 
to  it  that  more  trees  are  set  out.  Forests  would 
prevent  both  drouths  and  floods.  They  would 

aLso  have  an  influence  on  wind  storms . . 

. In  the  year  1870  about,  seven  pounds 

was  the  average  amount  of  coffee  consumed 
by  each  person  in  this  country,  but  in  1880  it 
was  over  seven  and-a-half  pounds,  and  in 

1882  over  nine  pounds . 

Three  thousand  barrels  of  apples  have  been 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  alone  from  the  great 
stone  fruit  house  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  this 

Winter . The  receipt*  of  the  Maryland 

State  Agricultural  College  arc  stated  to  be 
barely  enough  to  cover  the  expenses.  The 
price  of  tuition  has  been  increased,  aud  the 
outlook  is  favorable.  The  recent  action  of  the 
State  Grange  in  appointing  a  committee  to 
ascertain  the  facilities  of  the  institution  as  on 
experimental  station  w  ill,  it  is  believed,  greatly 
aid  the  college.  If  a  favorable  report  is  ren¬ 
dered,  the  Grangers  will  advocate  before  the 
next  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $16,000 

for  the  institution . 

So  much  of  the  best  land  in  California 
needs  irrigation,  and  the  mining  and  irrigating 
companies  are  acting  so  hoggishly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  Legislature  has  been  appealed  to 
for  help.  The  bill  before  the  legislature 
looks  toward  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  to  have  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  distribution  of  the  natural 

w'ators  of  the  State . Maine  sold  $125, IKK) 

worth  of  spruce  gum  last  year . 

. California  is  not  generally  considered 

a  cotton  State,  yet  one  plantation  in  Sonoma 
County  this  season  yielded  40,000  pounds  from 

225  acres . The  Connecticut  Humane 

Society  has  had  an  old  farmer  of  Burlington 
fined  for  Jetting  his  cows  stand  without  shelter 
during  the  Winter.  Ho  was  looked  up  in  Bris¬ 
tol  Jail  till  friends  paid  the  fine. . . . The 


largest  crop  of  tobacco  raised  by  one  man  in 
the  Housatonic  Valley  in  1882  made  12,900 

pounds . Our  whole  export  of  bacon  and 

hams  for  the  year  1880-81  was  valued  at  §61,- 
000,000,  of  which  Germany  took  took  only  6 
per  cent.  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  France 

were  the  chief  consumers . The  family 

of  a  Mr.  Green,  of  Vcrgenues,  Vt.,  who  was 
recently  almost  killed  by  an  ugly  bull  have 
sold  all  his  cattle  to  avoid  further  danger.  The 

herd  comprised  35  head  of  all  ages . — 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
decided  after  considerable  discussion  to  hold  the 
State  Fair,  for  the  next  two  years,  at  Chicago. 
Decatur,  Peoria  and  Springfield  made  bids  for 
it.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  have  the  legisla¬ 
ture  locate  the  fair  permanently  at  Spring- 

field . In  Henry  County,  Indiana,  the 

“Black  Swamp,”  which  covered  an  area  about 
two  miles  square,  has  been  drained,  and  it  is 
worth  $60  per  acre.  It  was  formerly  worth¬ 
less. .  . Reports  from  the  West  are  gener¬ 

ally  to  the  effect  that  cattle  and  sheep  suffered 
less  from  the  recent  severe  storms  than  would 
have  naturally  been  expected . The  an¬ 

nual  crop  of  corn  of  Mexico  is  valued  at 
$212,174,424;  other  agricultural  products 
§177,451.086.  The  industrial  products  have 
au  annual  valuation  of  $14,000.000 . Ad¬ 

vices  from  India  show  that  there  is  every 
prospect,  of  a  good  and  abundant  rice  harvest 
this  year,  and  the  new  grain  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
In  some  places  a  small  percentage  has  been 

slightly  damaged . Flour  is  a  new  article 

of  Southern  produce  for  export,  but  several 
shipments  have  been  made,  by  a  mill  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  to  Germany;  the  Georgia 
papers  say  the  only  hindrance  to  heavy  foreign 
shipments  has  been  the.  inability  to  supply  the 

demand . During  J  anuary  the  exports  of 

cheese  from  the  Atlantic  ports  amounted  to 

$280,463  in  value . The  city  of  Milwaukee 

lias  passed  an  ordinance  compelling  the  brand¬ 
ing  of  “suine,”  “butterine,”  and  “oleomarga¬ 
rine,”  or  the  liability  to  a  penalty  of  from  $10 
to  $100.  This  wall  test  the  question  whether  a 
city  ordinance  can  lie  rendered  any  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  a  State  law . 

The  best  Wheat  and  Rye  in  over  twenty 
years. 

East  Norwich,  N.  Y..  Oct.  30,  1882. 

H,  J.  Baker  &  Bko.  :  With  your  fertilizer 
this  past  season  I  have  raised  the  best  wheat 
and  rye  that  I  have  had  in  over  20  years.  I 
have  threshed  560  sheaves  of  wheat  and  re¬ 
ceived  53  bushels  therefrom. — 

Yours  respectfully. Andrew  J.  Layton. -Adr. 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad- 

vei’tisement,  issue  of  March  3,  page  135. — Adv. 
- - 

Tropic-Fruit  laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  aud  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 

at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung  affec¬ 
tions,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  A  dr. 

Tender  Itchiugs  in  any  part  of  the  1  tody  cured 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  ’Tisthe  best — Adv. 

jugr-  No  family  dyes  were  ever  so  popular  as 
the  Diamond  Dyes.  They  never  fail.  The 
Black  is  far  superior  to  logwood.  The  other 
colors  are  brilliant. — Adv. 

Every  mother  should  keep  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  for  immediate  use,  in  case  of  Croup 
and  sudden  Colds. — Adv. 

iilaxhcis. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicago. — As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “regular”  wheat  is  }£c.  higher;  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  3 7c.  lower;  No.  2  red  Winter  lc. 
lower.  Corn  about  La-  higher.  Out*  3j£c. 
higher  for  cosh.  Butter  weak,  llogs  firmer. 


April.  Coni  lc.  higher  for  cash.  Oats  %c. 
higher  for  cash.  Rye  4c.  lower.  Butter, 
creamery,  lc.  lower. 

Wheat— No.2  Red  Winter,  $l.11U»1.1l«i  oaahj  *U1* 


S9V&C.  March;  H'40  April;  3!t7*nall  the  year;  May. 
Rye  59c.  Barley  steady;  sample  lots,  «K®80c;  Ne¬ 
braska.  706479c.  Butter  steady;  dairy,  2i®> H  e:  cream  • 
erv,  StestHo.  Ecus  steady  at  SV.  Pork  tlrm  nt  918.75 
cash;  lob,  $13;  813  Mnreh;  $19.60  May.  Bulkmeats- 
Shoulders,  7.40c;  short  rll>,  S.hv;  short,  clear.  10.25c. 
Bacon  strong.  Laud  nominal  at  1 1.25c.  Cattle— Ex¬ 
ports,  fctV'i  6.00;  good  to  choice  shipping,  9V50@6.(X>; 
light,  (to,  JtV5)ri..VI;  butchers’  steer",  *1.250  *5;  pood  to 
pood  heifers,  84(5-4.75,  common.  mV.U1.75;  dockers 
and  feeders,  $S.50@4.75.  Sheep— common  to  medium, 
83.50@$lj  fair  to  pood,  $4.75665.25;  choice  to  fancy,  $5.50 
(&86.  IT OOH-  light,  8(1.90(5.0.93;  packing,  $6.85@7.10; 
heavy,  $7.10(<j!7.25. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yoke.  March  3, 1883. 

Rban-s  and  Pk as.— Bonus,  marrow,  prime,  $3,051 
do.  medium,  ISS2,  choice,  $2.  l.VAj2.50;  do.  pen,  choice, 
small,  $2,50;  do.  marrow,  $2,406/2.1-5;  do.  white  kidney, 
1*S2,  ehotcp,  83.506t3.G5*  do.  red  kidney.  4982,  choice, 
$3,706*9.75;  do.  turtle  soup,  $4.00;  do.  foreign,  medi¬ 
ums,  $9.(Xk3;2.10:  peas,  preen,  1332.  prime, $I.39C-J1.35;  do. 
Southern,  b.  p.,  it  2-busliCl  bap.  $2.75613,00 

Breadstukfs  AND  PitovmioNH.  -  As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  Is  5e  higher; 
No.  3  red, 5c  higher:  No.  2  do.,  lc  higher;  No.2  white,  lc. 
higher.  Rye,  lc  lower  for  Western;  State,  3c  higher; 
Corn,  ungraded  Western,  mixed,  1  q.o  higher;  No.  3,  lc 
higher:  No.  2,  Mjc  higher.  Oats,  No.  3,  2c  higher;  No. 
2,  2t£e  higher;  No.  3  white,  2c  higher;  State  do.,  3c 
higher.  Prices  are  as  follows: 

Flour  and  Meal.— Market  rather  more  steady;  ex¬ 
port  and  Jobbing  demand  light;  business  for  export 
mainly  in  low  grades. 

Prices  of  Flour  and  Meal.— Ft, OUR— No.  2,  $2.75613.65, 
latter  extreme;  superfine.  83.706*4.05.  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $4.00(5  1.30;  eood  to  fancy 
do,,  $1. 40/17.00;  common  t..  good  extra  Western,  St.00 
$1.50,  good  to  choice,  fl.dV.Rte  common  to  good  extra 
round  hoop  Ohl<kW/lieA*.7r>:  good  to  choice,  do.  ,4.800 
$7.25;  common  extra  Minn. .$4.00.*  I. Mi;  el*iir.$5.60(S  6.25 
rve intxtnre,  $V«3.73; hakers'e*  trn,  85.S0®«.3O;stralgnt , 
$5.7S<&7.S0:  patent,  $6.7fH'j8. 1*9;  St.  Loii|(t  common  to  fair 
extra,  fl.OOW+.rt,  pood  to  verv  choice.  S1  3oi„7.5P;  pot. 
Winter  wheat  extra.  $6.25(37.75;  city  mills  extra,  for 
went  Indies,  85.5JVjp5.S5:  South  America,  S5.RfteJ6.rlO; 
Southern  Flour— common  to  pood  extrn,  s  l.i’tksis.SO; 
pood  to  choice,  $.5.33(4.7.15:  rve  flour- superfine,  83.75 
6/4.10;  ;  Corn  Meal  dull  yellow  Western.  $3.25<Ji,3.7.V, 
Brandywine,  83.7-5(«nS,B.5. 

Prices  or  Grain  Wheat.— Ungraded  Winter  red, 
$1.90®1.2R;  No,  3  red,  $1.30®  1.20V<:  steamer  No.  2  red, 
81.21(3 UMM*  No.  2  red,  $l.S8iSd.2A9£  for  certificates, 
$1.3314  free  on  board.  81  l.’Mi,  delivered;  ungrad¬ 
ed  white.  $l.06«®  l.’biy.  No.  I  red,  .81.20^;  steamer  No. 

3  white,  95c;  No.  2  white,  *t.osi«S:  v<>.  1  white, 

I, 17;  No.  2  red  March,  81.22 UA41.23H;  Aurll, 

1  3VU.;  Mnv,  81.214**1.26  13-16.  Ryi:  72®7$c  for  Western; 
liter. 79o  for  Canada  and  State,  car-lots  and  boat  loads- 
No.  2,  75c,  and  State  nt*7o  lit  bags,  delivered.  Rarucy 
f'nnniln  No.  1  bright  on  private  terms;  No,  2  Canada, 
tKUe,  six  rowed  State,  s-te,  store.  Barley  Malt— 
Two-rowed  State,  ilYASSC ;  six-rowed  State,  SlGtLtO: 
Canada, $l.os®bl5.  Corn— Ungraded  Western  mixed, 
6154® Tie :  No.  9,  fiM iVAac;  steamer  mixed,  Tlto-tll^c: 
No.  2,  7231® 73c  In  elevator.  74®71Wc.  delivered; 
old  No.  3.  7441®  73c  In  elevator;  White  Southern,  7331® 
74c •  Jersev  veltow,  72c.;  No.  2  mixed  March,  72K®T3c; 
April,  7'tHc;  Mnv,  TV*>  73c.:  Junes,  785<®72«<c. 

Oats  No.  3.  MUc;  No,  2,  5251® W^e  for  eertltlcnhs, 
S'OKftVWc  delivered;  No.  I  (incited.  53960:  No.  3  white. 
53b;.,,  Ml--  No.  Mi-i  •I-1  |c;  No,  I  minted,  •'V;  mixed 
Western.  MCtjMlc?  white  do.,  Sfci56c;  white  State, 
r.7(<’Lr>7 '-tr;  No.  2  mixed  March  N2(A3234c;  April, 

53e;  Mnv,  YTty.r  Vie;  June,  !SM<®..5?e.  FEED- 10  Its.,  91.10; 
fleetso  its.,  *1.10;  1110  its..  *1. 15«1.30;  sharp*,  $.2ll@1.25; 
rye  feed.  $1/*  1.10. 

Prices  of  Provisions -Pork— Cash  demand  has  fall¬ 
en  otr,  and  luuuLrv  from  speculators  continues  slow. 
New  mess  spot.  $1?  SJ}  clear  back.  $22.7V, 933.80;  fain 
II V  mesH,  $19(319.25:  Western  prime  me*-,  814(3*1^.25; 
extra  prime.  *15.25.  Beef— Demand  continues  HpIu, 
both  from  exporter*  and  lobberq  plain  me*s,  811. wv;, 
1225;  extrn  mess,  $12.nO®rUi0;  ncekol.  At  1. 50®  1 5.35;  el  tv 
extra  India  mess.  In  tea.,  825(..$27.  Beef  hams  821. 60® 
23  Cut  meets— Pickled  Shoulder*.  'ib5®'0<;  pickled 
hams,  llW-i  lOe;  pickled  bellies,  heavy  nvern.ee.  9Ue; 
smoked  shoulders,  9rA9V6ct  smoked  ham*,  tWbW’Aio. 
R, icon— Lone  clear,  ipioted  m-V-i  l1®-.  til  West,  long 
clear.  ti.7TV5*9.75e;  short  clear.  I0.10al0.a3c.  Pressed 
hoes  i’ll v.  heavy  to  light,  'V.yrVve;  pips.  n$<®9Uc* 
Western, 'st. -.mASvC.  Lnrd— Prime  steam  «"ot,  rmoted 

II. fiVAH.67We;  for  export  to  England,  *10.6716;  city 
steam  firmer  and  more  active,  11.2V.;  refined  quoted, 
ll.fi.V-*.  11.70c  Continent;  11.85®U.90c,  South  American. 

Butter.-  a*  compared  with  prices  a  week  ago, 
creamery  fancy  Is  lc.  lower;  choice  and  prime  un¬ 
changed;  Stntc  dairies  lo.  lower;  do.  Welsh  tubs  2c. 
lower;  Western  dairies,  choice,  2c.  lower;  Western 
factory,  choice,  lo..  lower;  do.  do.  ordluary,  2c.  lower- 
Prices  «ro: 

Creamery,  fancy,  40r*41e;  do,  choice.,  .'tttfc.iso;  do. 
prime,  24ite'i3c;  do,  fair  to  pood.  04®27c:  do.  ordinary, 
HtVAsTle;  State  dairies,  entire  tub  nn-1  Prkin.  fnnev. 
24i.s2'iOi  do,  do.  pood  to  choice,  23'&2,Vg  State  holf-flrkln 
tub* and  palls,  fancy, 29<-t 29o;  do,  do,  choice. 25®2?c;  do. 
pood,  23® 2tc ;  do.  fair.  2W/32;  Stute  tlrkln*.  datrv  on 
tire.  2l®22e;  do.  fine,  I'teCibc-  dn.  fair  to  good,  17(-t>18c; 
State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  2tiS°r-c;  do.  good  to  prime, 
21fflS3c;  do.  fnir  to  good,  13(-r,20c;  Western  Imitation, 
creamery,  ItecT'C;  Western  dnlrv,  choice,  ”fA)2V:  do. 
good  to  prime,  18®23o;  dn.  ordinary  to  fair,  EVS.IV’: 
Western  factory, choice  current  make.  2(l-  ‘!Io;  do. fair 
to  pood  do.,  UgfclOc;  do.  ordinary  IPAlUc:  Western 
rolls,  tilffiSle. 

CtiKKSK.— There  Is  little  or  no  change  In  prices  from 
lust  week'*  report.  There  t*  a  fair  call  for  medium 
goods  Skims  Irregular  State  factory. fa  nev  Fnll.13X,c; 
prime  tooholce,  VUt'-tlSqic;  v.oort,lUA«® .IV;  fnlr,U®l?c: 
do.  moclluni,  1065s llttie;  do.  poor,  9®94ic;  Ohio  tints, 
choice,  12140;  do.  One,  12Ut9lAc;  do.  fair  to  good,  in® 
12c-  creamery  skims,  choice,  sousqc;  <l<>.  good,  JSMKc 
do.  fair,  5.A  6e;  Pennsylvania  skims,  tine.  3(^9‘4c;  do. 
fair  to  pood,  6V^(@7V<c;  skims.  Iron-clad,  5®fie, 

Corros.— Business  Is  uot  active  in  futures,  though 
prices  on  the  whole  average  a  trifle  better.  Spots 
stronger.  Untile  advices  from  Liverpool  shown  slight 
advance. 

CURRENT  PRICKS 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


No.  2  Chicago  Spring.  no.  a  op.,  ate;  «n.  2 

red  Winter,  81. lUJk.  Cohn  firmer  at  .379w*'  .VHUc.  cash; 

March;  asm.  April;  62Hc.  May:  i.il»$c  June;  re¬ 
jected.  WWc.  (jats  strong  aud  higher  at  42c.  cash; 
■Hftic.  March;  ll-bc,  April:  43^c.  Muy;  tic.  June;  JsHe. 
all  the  year;  rejected.  83c.  RYE  steady  nt  G3e.  Baulky 
sternly  at  Wk-wdc.  Flaxseed  quiet  at  *l,3U6>.  1.51;  good 
erushing  on'  track,  $1.2S;  rejected.  $1.2U;  choice  Kus 
nlnn,  $1.11.  BUTTER  weak;  creamery,  fair  to  fancy, 
2fg-L3t'c-  dairies,  good  tu  choice,  isc.jfllc;  packing  st-oelc, 
12®  Lie.  Epos  Jow.-r  nt  2%%k*.  Dm  —1  1-  Hm-s  flhucr; 
light,  $3;  Heavy.  7  9.V-S.  PORK  :teu(l>  at  918.25  bid 
cash;  $u.40Ml7.42  all  the  year;  $18.22(-Ate.22io  March: 
81iU2ls@18.4ri  April-  Lard  steady  at  ll.45c.caM)  and 
March;  lLWHftllWUC,  April;  U.7wa:11.72'.4C,  May;  11.75 
(./ 1  LTTlic.  J  une ;  Butkmcnts  In  fulr  demand;  shoulders, 
7.50c.;  abort  rib,  10c;  short  clear,  10. 25c. 

Cincinnati.  Flour  steady;  family.  $i  'XX,'A  iu;  fancy. 
*vai®^,75.  Wheat  tlriu;  No. 2  red  winter,  Sl.ll®  1.1164 
spot:  ftmfi  March;  $1.1-1  April;  fl-lM*"  May:  tUtb.Mi 
bid  july;  Me.  all  the  year.  Corn  Ormer  at  aiUc.  snot, 
58c.  ear;  5r&jc.  March;  57}4j(^-5i7tic.  April;  SStic.  May; 
A5fi(c.  all  the  year.  Oats  active  at  438jc.  spot;  WMc. 
bid  Murch:  45c.  May;  UStRC.  all  tbe  year.  Ryk  steady 
ttt68c.  iuuley  dull;  extra  No.  8  Bprlug  at  63c.  Pork 
firm  at  $19.75.  Lard  Arm  at  lltfc.  Bulkmeats  Arm; 
Shoulders,  7^c;  clear  rib,  97*0.  Bucnn  tlrm;  dear 
rill,  l().H3c:  Clear,  11,330.  Butter  dull;  choice  Western 
reserve,  2.5c;  choice  Central  Ohio,  30c.  Itoos-Com- 
mou  aud  light,  $tte/7.15;  packing  aud  butchers’ 
$6,8r>GS7.50. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  prices  u  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  }^c,  higher 
foreash;  %c  lower  for  March;  lc.  lower  for 
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DufED  FRUtTS.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good 
7(5jHe.;  do.  Due  to  choice,  81^5*  iq,c.:  do.  fancy, lU(Al(a6c.; 
Western,  ordinary.  7frf,7Vic.;  do.  do.  fnlr  to  pood,  TWA 
7«C.;  do  do.,  choice  lots.  8c,;  State,  sliced,  8<rc9e.; 
do.  quarters, f3i(A-'-,JKe.;  apples,  evaporated, | *<3.1 5c.-  do. 

choice^  ring  cut,  U'Wlfic.;  do.,  fnne  v  selections,  16V« 
fi.ll-  peaches.  Southern,  MAj'.tc.;  do.,  Carolina,  pood  to 
fanev,  12<telfl.:  do  , Georgia,  peeled, Uka  Me.;  evaporated 
peueno*.  peeled .  23<7t25c. ;  do.  do.,  uupceled,  134^®  lie,, 
nnpcclcd  lie  echos,  halves.  KUe.-,  do.  do.,  uuarfers, 
M4(7(jfic.:  plum*.  Southern,  i’VAl«Vjc.;.dn.,  State,  13J4® 
I8I4C.:  cherries,  'IkteJV.:  hlnekt  rrleg,  Rasp 

berries,  Hac-sSSc.;  huckleberries,  lV-Utelfc. 

Boas.— The  supply  Is  not  over  large  but  the  Invoices 
fair,  and  with  the  milder  weather  the  undertone  Is 
easier.  About,  35c,  Is  all  that  U  claimed  for  the  best 
Western  und  Southern  and  Sod  them  aud  It  Is  a  figure 
quite  dtmcult  to  realise. 
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Fancy  stock,  In  bids.,  V  doz.,  25®25J4c.;  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  In  bills.,  24@25c.j  Choice  Western,  34(® 
S-lh-c.;  early-packed  Western,  prime,  12>a20e.;  Cana¬ 
dian,  early  packed  In  bids.,  12®a)c:  Va„  .Mil.  and  Del., 
prime,  2-iW@35c;  Tennessee.  24®24ide.;  limed  eggs. 
State,  20@3lc.;  do.  Cantnln  and  Western,  I9r,»20e, 
FRESH  Fri  its  Strawberrlea.Fla.,  pur  quart.  nn®fiOe. 
apples,  Western  N.  York,  mired  lots,  $8.1)0® H,r>; 
Baldwins,  P  hbl.  $$Jgj<W4.(»!  do,.  Greenings,  R  bbl.. 
$9.25®  l.mh  do.,  inferior,  P  bbl.,  $riWc2.75;  grapes.  W. 
N.  Y.,  Catawba.  cranberries. Cape  Cod,  T<  bbl., 

811® It:  P  Orate,  AUlkat;  Jersey,  prime,  p  crate. S9.Wk.<. 
81;  fair  to  good.  v  er*tp.$2, VF  *3;  Pin.  oranges,  choice, 
bright,  )•  bbl.  box.  $3.3v,ti.tM;  do.  do.,  fair  to  good, 
$2.50@3.l)>;  jieannts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  p  It...  7fi 
do.,do„  fancy,  6Jii<«7c.;  ilo.,do.,  good  to  prime, 
hickory  nuts,  p  bush.,  $1.5UM1.75;  pecans,  ft 

lh„i;@So. 

Hay  avp  Straw.-  Hay,  .N'o.  1,  prime,  P  100  h>b.  arc; 
do.  No.  2,  good,  7r.®S0e;  do.  No.  9,  medium,  70@?5c; 
do.  clover  mixed,  KVsJTtlc.;  do.  KUlpplng,  60c;  do. 
clover.  flOc;  straw.  No.  1  rye,  Mfo.OOe;  do.  No.  2  rye. 


CAL.  BRANCH  BEAN 


Sent  by  mall,  pre-pald,  to  an 
:ents  per  qnart.,  4C  ’  '  " 

ter  hundred.  By 


of  the  U.  S.  at  70 
per  thousand,  or  6c. 
_  _  —  express,  3k:.  per  qt„  30c.  per  pint. 
Excellent  baker,  immense  cropper;  132  pods  to  a  plant 
In  1882.  Plant  not  less  than  18  inches  apart. 

WM.  O.  HASKELL,  Mason,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 

Horse-Powers,  Threshing-Machines,  Straw- PVcBurvIng 

Threshers  LaDow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har 
rows,  Engle  Sulky  Horse  Uukcs.CuItlvawrs.Feed  Mills, 
Feed  Steamers,  etc.  etc.  W*iKiu,K.R&.MET.JCKCo..A1bany 
N.y,  Established  tKtiti.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


N  ON-POISONOUS 


Mixes  perfectly  with  COM)  WATER.  Safe  to 
use  in  COI.IFKST  WEATHER.  It  is  a  sure  cure 
for  nil  SUln  lit  son  set,  and  Inject  Pests  of  domes¬ 
tic  animats  Every  rartner  should  keep  it.  The  va¬ 
rious  uses  <>f  this  Dip  will  be  found  in  the  Rusal  for 
10th  Fchj  or  by  nppllcatlon  with  postage  stamp,  to 
T.  W.  IjAWFOR  I),  Oen'l  Ag’t,  238  E.  Chase  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Empire  Grain  Drill, 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Attachment. 

Immense  Success !  Buy  it ! ! 


Rural  New  Yorker  lam  to  '^fi,  in  numbers,  and 
1850  bound.  Address  WALTER  A.  WEAVER. 

Freeport,  Pa. 


H,000  sold  In  four  years.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  information^© 

empire;drill  co., 

Box  “7.’’  SliOTtBville.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Slieller. 

MW111  shell  more  corn  with 

If  ns  labor  than  any  other 
machine  in  market. 
^The  only  Shelter  made 

SPIRAL8  SPRINGS  FOR 
^THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 

ANY  SHELTER  MADE. 
8’*f~^AsMn  see  the  Cor^- 


Potatoes  to  ncreaso  tiic  yield  25  pt 
description  send  for  catalogue  of 


Made  of  best  material 
'ttid  always  in  order.. 


ucu  ouriiri.  ujr  i),  1U 

you  will  buy  no  other. 

I  Address  orders  to 
TREMAN, 

WATERMAN  &  CO. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


For  1883.  MaUed  free. 

B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


THE  RURAL 


Premium  Corn. 

Thoroughbred  Flint, 
and  Rural  Dent. 

Price  of  each,  26  cents  per  packet:  60  cents 
:rpint;  $1.00  per  quart,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
5.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT, 
Or  Sent  Direct  by 

1  YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT 

Seedsmen, 

Hi  18  CORTLANDT  ST. 

yv\\ 

NEW  YORK. 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  year  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  acre  manured 
with  SARDY’S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARDY  dfc  SON, 

141  Water  street.  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Delivered  on  cars  free  at  following  prices;  Bell,  $3.25 
>er  barrel;  While  Star.  $1;  Queen  or  the  Valley,  $3.50; 
Vhlte  Elephant,  $3.2S;  l-ate  Hebron,  83.25;  Mammoth 
’earl.  $3.25;  Clark's  No.  1,  $3.75,  Address 

WM,  GOODRICH.  West  Troy.  51.  Y. 


[Copyrighted.] 


•t 

C^A4# 


FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  7>-) 

under  the  Perry  Patents  J 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO., 

BTldsfipCTt,  03ES. 

It  is  Light,  yet  Strong.  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  perfett  Tsro-wfcseltr.  Set-  Illustrated  Price  T.ist. 


In  the  Reiiort  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
.North  Carolina  for  the  years  1877, 1S>,  1879  and  18C80, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilisers  was 
$3-1.63  per  ton;  the  price  pal,!  by  the  consumer  was 
$10.91.  We  ure  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  oeld,  which 
renders  It  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  o.  b.  on  ears  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  $25  per  ton,  or  in  hags  for  $28  per  ton. 
G.  A.  Llebeg,  or  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
In  valuation  of  fertilizers  In  the  United  States,  puts 
their  value  at  $43.06  per  ton,  being  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $20  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton.  R.  I 


CHOICE 


By  Professors  Weber  A  Scoville,  of  Champaign,  Ills. 
Sent  free  on  application  to  Geo.  L.  SqciRE.Buffalo.N.  Y 


CALIFORNIA 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Saturday  March  3,  1S83. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  the  past  six  days,  11,060 
head,  against  9,u3i>  for  the  corresponding  six  days  last 
week.  Common  to  prime  steer*  ranged  from  10  to 
Lc  ft  ft,  55®57  tbs,  hut  101*(i£lle,  56  its,  represented  the. 
general  business.  Total  shipments  this  week,  791  live, 
cattle,  450  live  •ktvip,  9,6311  quarters  of  beef  and  2,175' 
carcasses  of  mutton;  Hllnols  steers,  1,500  Its,  12c;  1,300 
tbs,  lljfe;  Missouri  do..  130  its,  $n.Si)  per  hundred; 
Ohio  Jo.,  1,510  tts,  12c,  less  $5;  hulls,  4,400  tts,  $I.A); 
jMvhlgan  oxen,  1,800  its,  lOC^o:  Indiana  steers,  1,180  its. 

Calves.— Veals  in  fair  demand  and  the  pens  cleared 
Friday  at  T.toioi^e,  It,  for  common  to  prime  lots. 
Veals,  us  It..  lOksC.;  125  It.,  lllc;  93  it,  Tlpc. 

Sheep  asp  Lambs.— Total  for  the  past  six  day*,  23,098 
head  against  SI, 178  for  the  corresponding  six  duv* 
last  week.  Fair  to  prime  sheep  ami  lambs  were  In  good 
demand  at  slightly  advanced  prices  ami  the  market 
closed  Ann  on  Friday.  Common  to  prime  sheep 
brought  WotTUc.  per  It.;  Lambs,  C'-ji^G,,-.  ]M.r  n,.; 
State  lambs,  83  lb.,  So.  less  $5;  Western  sheep,  98  It., 
ic.j  State  do.,  97  tb.  $0,26;  Michigan  sheep.  31  it., 

SwiKK  - JIarket  (irm  for  live  hogs,  at  $7.12W<37.62^ 
^  100  It  for  common  to  good. 

Milch  Cows.— Prices  remain  without  change. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS. 

This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  tfie  market  for 
Ly  eighteen  years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm.  Garden,  Lawn, 

.  or  Flower  Bed.  It  is  a  complete  manure,  rich  in  all  the  necessary 
Bfci  r  elements.  The  Fanner  who  plants  his  crops,  looking  to  the  money 
■:  they  will  return,  finds  that  every  dollar's  worth  of 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Try  it,  and  be 
'-IrS*  conv’nce(^  Paniphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free.  If 
there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  vicinity,  address 

^LIIIDEJV  &  CURTIS, 

Gen’1  Selling  Agents.  Boston,  Mas- 

II.  I).  WOODRUFF,  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  Special  Agent  fur  New  York. 

E33VdCI:»’JS'^  MANURE  SPREADER, 

Pulverizer  &  Cart  Combined. 

V,  _...»  .  J  'i  ■'  1  One  load  put  out  bv  the  Spreader  will 

\  ^  /  y  M  much  good  to  the  present  crops  an 

APninnrilc  it  .4  K.,  I.  ,,  ,1 


CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


Vegetable,  Flower, 
Tree, 

ALFALFA 


TIIOS.  A.  COX  &  CO., 
Seed  Farmers  &  Merchants 

Warehouse,  40!)  SuiiMiiue  St.,  Suu  Krauciaeo, 
California. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai.  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*'  Six  mouths...... .  i.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,oi  (!2s.  Od.) 

France . . .  9.tk  fr.) 

F'rcnch  Colonies . . .  4.06(29>4fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


two  ordinarily  spread  by  hand, 


CORN  &  POTATO 


Manual  Ready. 

Send  for  it  FREE.  Finest  book  ever  printed 
on  these  subjects. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  42  La  Salle  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

t-y?  '  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Filtered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


firmer*;  fnini  Maine  — 

i  0X88,  Florida,  t  uba,  t  ansda  and  Germany  every  ■ 
where  lolling  It*  own  story  of  economy  of  !ab"r,~'**~=*sr4v3ta,,"ka2^ 
having  and  netror  use  of  manure.  Handles  all  kinds  of  manure,  from  Dm 

or  dry,  any  ninount  per  acre,  broadcast  or  In  drilli 
done  by  hand.  C  overs  every  Inch  of  ground  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  ir 
£r?Sa.Lit? 41  w‘Uty  of  F,orH50t  approached  by  hand  labor  at  tea  times  the  cost, 
read  the  testimony  of  best  fanners  in  every  8tata,saylngthcy  would  sooner  d 
Illustrated  catalogue  free,  address  ILKHl’dt  BL'RPFE 


THK  RURAL  NKW  -  YORKKP 
The  following  rates  are  inwrlable.  All  are  then 
fore  respertfallu  iiyformcd  that  any  eorrespomiene 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  vrov 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  aguto  line.  25  •• 

V  early  orders  occupying  ll  or  more  lines 

agate  space. . . .  ,  <x  <• 

Freferred  potUtloUB .  ...  . .  .25  iter  cent  eilri 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "  .id,  .,  ’  per 

lino,  minion  leaded . .  75  oentv 


COOK’S  GRAND  EXCURSION 


visiting  en  route 

Washington,  The  Dliininioth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
the  grand  gorges  and  pusses  of  the  Hocky  IHoun- 
tuiiiM  lu  Colorado,  Denver,  Sunta  FV,  Southern 
California, 

THE  YOSEIUITE  VALLEY, 
and  San  Ctaueiseo,  returning  via  Salt  Ijake 
City,  Chicago  and  Niagara  Culls,  starts  May  3,  ‘88, 
occupying  eight  weeks.  Cost  $:4*).0U.  I'ho  outward 
ami  return  Journeys  by  entirely  dttrereut  routes. 
Pullman  earn,  hotel  nccommodutlou,  oorrlage 
drlvea  and 

ALL  NECESSARY  EXPEJiSFTK  INCLUDED. 

F'ull  particulars  free  on  apullcatlon. 

Address  1 261  Broadway,  Now  York. 

Thus.  Cook  At  Sou,  \  197  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


‘table  und  Flow 


Seed  Catalogue  (hr 

“  —  —  ■ '  -W*  *  wvj  •!!«  rv  ito  Customers  oi 

uccd  not  WYXl-  Ru  h  All  scctj  sent  from  ray 
S*SrJ tot**  besh  u  6»»  Afui  true  to  name. 

u  1 7°' ^  Gtn«i^i.Nc,  I  akrrce  to  reriil  the 
oracr  grrAus.  My  Lvilow-tton  of  vegeublo  ■•eccl  is  one 
the  most  extensive  to  t«e  found  In  any  American  catAloffue  I 

11  is  2{ «.mv  »0wn  Krowl*#  Ai  the 

l  V,h if h 1 3  Cam,  the  Hubbard 

'^  Vhf  M“rb|ekend  Cabbage,  i  hlnn.  v  .  Melon. 

and  »  score  of  other  new  Vegetsoles,  I  invite  the  na: run 
age  of  the  public,  in  the  ganiens  and  on  the  farms  of 
those  «rho  plant  my  seed  will  he  found  my  best  advertise- 


FgRECOfie? 

SEED  ^ 
£ATALO&l|li 


Send  }lc.  in  1\  O.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants^  9 

for  Circular  of  advleti  about  Shu-pinu  Propuck  Also 
v  reelpo  for  Prksbrvu»u  Euoa. 

No.  ‘270  W  aHhiugton  Street,  New  York 
Prices  current  furnished  free.  ‘ 

IUkkhknck— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  Cltv. 


James  J.H.  Gregory,  Ma’rbTehead  Mass: 


an#  parltitneta 


mother,  who  met  him.  said:  “She  has  woven 
very  steadily  to-day,  and  at  four  o’clock  a 
piece  of  carpeting  containing  40  yards  was 
finished.  1  was  helping  her  to  take  it  out  of 
the  loom  when  I  heard  your  knock.  She  did 
not  want  to  leave  her  work,  so  I  came  to  the 
door  instead.  Please  take  a  seat  by  the  stand, 
and  look  at  newspapers  while  1  ruu  and  help 
her  out  with  it.  Then  she'll  come  in  to  see  you.” 

“  Allow  me  to  to  go  with  you  and  lend  a 
helping  hand,  Mrs.  Ashton.  " 

“  Well,  come  right  along.  A  little  help  will 
be  acceptable  to  us,”  and  she  led  the  way  to  a 
pleasant  room,  with  windows  overlooking  the 
garden.” 

••Many  bauds  make  light  work,”  was  exem¬ 
plified,  and  the  tastefully-woven  carpet  was 
soon  rolled  up  and  put  in  the  entry,  ready  for 
its  owner.  Although  busy  with  the  carpet, 
there  was  time  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  secure  the 
company  of  the  sprightly  young  wea  ver,  who 
went  with  him  to  the  lake. 

When*  they  listened  to  the  plashing 
As  the  billows  rose  and  foil, 

Washing  bright  each  wave-worn  pebble. 
Swaying  wood  and  pearly  shell; 

Till  the  evening's  lengthening  shadows 
Far  along  the  earth  were  east. 

Mists  were  gathering  on  the  meadows. 

And  the  dew  was  falling  fast. 

Next  morning,  while  filling  t  he  parlor-vases, 
Alice  Westbrook  was  surprised  by  an  early 
caller,  no  other  than  her  friend,  Amanda  Mil- 
lmrn.  After  the  "  Good  mornings  ”  were  said 
and  a  few  preliminary  remarks  made  relative 
to  the  beauty  ol'  the  morning,  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  etc..  Miss  Milburu  cried:  “Oh! 
Alice,  did  that  foolish  fellow,  Harrison,  call 
and  invite  you  to  ride  with  him  last  evening? 
He  called  for  me,  and  I  told  him  I  would  go 
with  him  if  he  would  drive  back  and  ask  yon 
to  accompany  us.  T  told  him  to  tell  you  I  sent 
him;  also  to  tell  you  wlxat  dress  I  intended  to 
wear,  that  you  might  array  yourself  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  He  hurried  off,  and  I  dressed  for 
the  ride,  feeling  confident  you  would  come.  I 
carried  a  box  out  to  the  gate,  to  take  with  me 
to  get  moss  for  a  hanging-basket.  There’s 
such  lovely  moss  in  the  grove  by  the  lake.,  you 
know.  Well,  l  waited  aud  waited.  The  boys 
went  to  the  lake  to  swim,  aud  on  their  return 
told  me  they  saw  Mr.  Harrison  aud  Fannie 
Ashton  sitting  on  the  rocks  at  Crystal  Point. 
Say,  Alice,  did  he  call  for  you?” 

Hen*  sounds  of  suppressed  laughter  were 
heal’d  in  the  next  room.  Alice  looked  iu,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  her  father,  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  sitting  by  the  window. 

‘‘Oh,  father!  I  thought  you  were  out  in  the 
garden  with  mother  !" 

“  So  I  was,  child,  but  the  sun  was  hot  aud  1 
ran  in  for  a  few  minutes  to  cool  off,  and  look  at 
the  papers,  Seems  to  me,  from  what  Miss  Mil¬ 
buru  says  relative  to  Mr.  Harrison,  that  there 
was  a  screw  louse,  so  to  sjicuk,  iu  the  way  you 
ladies  treated  him.” 

“You  ladies!”  said  Amanda.  “  Why,  sir, 
Alice  seems  to  lie  wholly  in  the  dark  in  this  af¬ 
fair.  She  has  not  told  me  whether  he  called 
for  her  or  not.  Ah,  now,  Alice,  your  face 
tells  that  he  did.” 

“  Yes.  Amanda  dear,  he  invited  me  to  ride, 
aud  I  sent  him  for  you.  Then,  without  telling 
you  he  had  been  here,  you  sent  him  for  me!  It 
was  too  funny !  I  got  ready  to  go  also,  but - ’ 

“  But  ,”  interrupted  Mr.  Westbrook,  rather 
satirically,  “this  sensible  young  man  ran  off 
on  a  tangent,  and  left  you  in  the  lurch,  aud  I 
think  he  did  quite  right.” 


PtercUancous 
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A  DRIVE  TO  THE  LAKE 


The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  offered  a  premium  at  the  State  Fair 
(1882)  for  the  “  tmt  recent  invention  in 
Farm  Machinery . "  fn  this  progressive  age, 
■when  sit  many  intentions  of  retd  merit  arc 
put  upon  the  market ,  competition  runs  high. 
The  award  was  given  to  the  “  A  CME " 
Pulverizing  Harrow.  Clod  Crusher  and 
Lev  tier,  which  has  hern  and  is  now  advertised 
in  our  columns.  From  personal  observation 
we  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  im¬ 
plement  well  deserved  the  award.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  thorough  pulverization  eon 
hardly  he  over-estimated .  and  it  is  stated  on 
competent  authority  that  “  one  dollar  per 
acre,  with  such  pulverisers  as  the  Roller, 
Plank-drag  and  common  Harrow .  will  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  fre  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
This  sana 1  work  may  he  performed  more 
cheaply  and  easily  by  using  I  la  ‘  ACME ' 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod  Crasher  and 
Lrreh  r.  The  great  benefit,  therefore,  con¬ 
ferred  on  farmers  by  the  genera!  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  implement .  becomes  obvious.  If 
the  five  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat 
eaisetl  annually  in  the  United  States ,  on 
forty  million  acres  of  la  ml,  could  be  so  easily 
increased  hot  three  bushels  per  acre  above 
cost,  it  would  add  more  than  a  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  product  of  the 
Union  above  actual  expense,  or  above  all  out¬ 
lay  Jar  implements  and  tin  labor  of  using 
them.  Hy  assisting  in  the  wider  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  efficient  ihtplnne/d,  enterprising 
farmers  and  citizens  would  promote  the  sub¬ 
stantial  interests  eg'  the  whole  country.'1' 
|  See  page  to  I  this  paper. ) 


SOPHIA  C.  GARRETT. 


A  young  man  living  iu  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Ontario,  after  a  hard  day’s  work  iu  the  hay- 
field,  thought  a  tb-ive  after  tea,  to  view  its  blue 
waters  w  ith  a  fair  friend  by  his  side,  would  be 
delightful.  Thus  thinking,  he  drove  to  Mr. 
Westbrook’s  house,  where  his  ring  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Miss  Westbrook,  whose  company  he 
hail  come  to  solicit. 

“  Good  afternoon,  Alice — Miss  Westbrook.” 

"  Ah.  good  afternoon.  Mr.  Harrison;  please 
come  in." 

“  No,  thank  you.  I  called  to  ask  you  to  ride 
to  the  lake  with  me.” 

“When,  Mr.  Harrison?" 

“Why,  right  off  now.  My  horse  and  buggy 
are  out  by  the  gate." 

Miss  Westbrook  smiled  at  his  earnest  tones, 
aud  said:  “  I  am  very  busy,  but  will  go  with 
you  if  you  will  take  Amanda  Milburu  also. 
Please  drive  down  there  and  get  her.  and  re¬ 
turn  for  me.” 

“  Shall  I  tell  her  who  sent  mef 
•  “  No — well  perhaps  you  had  better  tell  her. 
She  will  be  more  likely  to  go." 

The  young  man  bowed,  walked  slowly  to  the 
gate,  aud  stepping  into  his  buggy,  drove  away 
with  less  alacrity  than  was  evinced  by  him  on 
driving  up.  Something'  within  whispered: 
“She  does  not  respect  you! — has  no  confidence 
in  you!  Better  turn  about  and  go  home!” 
"No!  no!”  whispered  another  thought:  “go 
ahead  this  time,  but  keep  clear  of  such  a  scrape 
in  future!"  “Good  advice:  I'll  remember  it!” 
and  he  gave  a  low  whistle  that  startled  the 
lagging  pace  of  Fleetfoot  to  a  brisk  trot,  which 
soon  brought  him  to  the  Corners.  Turning  in 
the  direct  ion  of  Mr.  Milburn's.  he  met  Mr. 
Westbrook  (father  of  Miss  Alice)  returning 
from  a  long  ride.  The  buggies  halted  side  be¬ 
side,  and  the  elder  gentleman  said:  “Well, 
Harrison,  your  hoi’se  does  not  look  so  jaded 
out  as  mine  does.  A  drive  of  lt>  miles  and 
back  on  such  a  hot  day  as  this  is  a  hard  jaunt 
for  a  horse.  Going  to  the  lake?” 

"  Yes,  1  started  for  a  drive  there." 

“You  ought  not  to  take  such  a  splendid 
drive  without  a  nice  young  lady,  eh?” 

“  Think  so  myself.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  West¬ 
brook,  i  called  for  Miss  A] - 1  called  for  a 

nice  girl  to  go  with  me - " 

“  And  she  gave  you  the  mitten,  Harrison?” 

“  Not  exactly,  sir;  she  told  me  to  call  for 
Miss  Milbum,  tell  her  who  sent  me,  secure  her 
company,  then  return,  and  she  would  go  with 
me  with  pleasure.  " 

“  And  do  you  intend  to  follow  out  that  pro¬ 
gramme.  Harrison  ?” 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so  this  time,  for 
ear  of  offending  the  lady:  but  it  hardly  seems 
right.” 

“There  is  uo  right  in  the  case  whatever, 
Harrison.  She  has  simply  insulted  you  with¬ 
out  thinking  or  caring  about  the  matter.” 

“  Weil.  Mr.  Westbrook,  what  would  you  ad- 
v  ise  me  to  do  ?’’ 

“  Call  for  Miss  Milburu,  and  ask  her  to  ride 
with  you.  No  hints  about  who  sent  you.  Sim¬ 
ply  request  the  pleasure  of  her  company,  etc.” 

"  Suppose  she  tells  me  she  will  go  with  me, 
provided  1  can  get  some  friend  of  here  to  ac¬ 
company  us?  What  then?” 

“  Leave  her,  and  invite  one  of  the  more  eas¬ 
ily  satisfied  girls  of  your  own  neighborhood. 
Depend  upon  it,  Harrison,  she  will  not  compro¬ 
mise  her  acceptance  of  a  rarely-received  invi¬ 
tation  to  ride,  by  asking  you  to  get  a  third 
party,  but  will  go  with  you  at.  once  and  eujoy 
it.  Good  afternoon,  Harrison !  Success  to 
yon!  Get  up,  Firefly !” 

Mr.  Westbrook  drove  on.  and  the  young 
man  went  to  Mr.  Milburn's.  Calling  for  Miss 
Milburu,  lie  invited  her  to  take  a  drive  to  the 
lake  with  him.  It.  was  such  a  beautiful  after¬ 
noon  he  felt  certain  she  would  enjoy  it. 

*•  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  afternoon,  sir,  and  I 
always  enjoy  going  to  the  lake.  I  am  some¬ 
what  busy,  aud  hardly  know  what  to  sav  to 
you;  but - " 

“  But  what,  Miss  Milburu?” 

“  Oh,  I  was  going  to  say,  it  would  have 
suited  me  better  if  you  had  called  for  Miss 
Westbrook,  and  brought  her  along  with  you. 
Tlieu  I  should  have  gone  with  you  with  pleas¬ 
ure.  Would  you  mind  driving  back  for  her? 
TelJ  her  I  sent  you,  and  she  will  come  with 
you  at  once.  Please  tell  her  to  wear  her  new 
traveling  suit  aud  I’ll  wear  mine.  You  won’t 
be  gone  long,  now  will  you,  my  good  fellow? 
1  shall  be  ready  when  you  return,”  she  added, 
smiling  as  she  bowed  him  out.  Hardly  deign¬ 
ing  to  reply,  he  fled  precipitately  to  his  buggy, 
and  drove  rapidly  to  the  Corners.  He  stopped 
at  a  house,  over  the  door  of-  which  was  a  sign 
indicating  that  rag-carpets  were  woven  there. 
He  went  in  aud  called  for  Miss  Ashton.  Her 
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PROFESSOR 


^OSPHATfc 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’B  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordluary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Bottles.  Sold  nl  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horslord  Almanac  and  Cook  Kook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence.  It.  1. 

H.M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  8t..  N.  v 


?airy  jtuppUtf 


John  S.  Carter, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  Iu 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

CHEESE  FACTORIES,  CREAMERIES 
AM)  DAIRIES. 

Manufacturing  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  of  Improved  Annnra 
tiis  for  making  CHEESE  and  BUTIT.lt. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER.  Syracuse.  X.  V. 


for  unloading,  has  no  equal  In  eapa- 
elty.  adaptation  or  saving  of  time. 
Inlmr  or  expense.  It  embraces  the 
true  principles  of  unload  Ing  hay 
ami  grain;  fit  loads  unloaded  in  six 
hours.  For  descriptive  circular,  ad¬ 
dress 


a  REID’S 

CREAMERY 

ISSJi. ll.wns  uikt.s  t.ooli 

BUTTER. 

- 4  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


TAX  SICKLE 


Sliovtsville,  X.  V 


BUTTER  WORKER 


H,el  KffeWlTr  slid  Cmi.ruiont,  al-o 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Print- 
jra,  Shipping  Bov-,  eta 

DOC  POWERS. 

Writ*  t IbiAt <  tUn Kv/ut.K 

A.  H.  REID, 

26$.  16th  Street,  Phila.  Pa-  \ 


CLOVER  HULLER 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


Saves  all  the  Seed.  Clean*  Really  for  Market 
as  Threshed. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark: — I  have  long  been  thiukiug 
of  writing  to  you,  but  to  tell  the  truth  I  was 
almost  discouraged  last  Summer.  I  wrote  to 
Uncle  Elm,  and  received  a  very  encouraging 
letter  from  him.  1  started  iu  earnest  for  the 
huckleberry  prizes  when  I  was  taken  suddenly 
sick  with  a  nervous  fever  and  was  not  able  to 
work  all  Summer,  so  the  seeds  you  sent  me 
were  neglected,  for  papa  had  so  much  to  il" 
and  poor  mother  was  so  attentive  to  me  that 
her  many  duties  claimed  all  her  attention. 
Dear  Cousins,  love  and  obey  your  mother!  She 
is  the  greatest  blessing  God  ever  gave,  and  I 
hope  to  l»e  spared  to  be  a  blessing  to  her  in  her 
old  age.  We  have  some  very  nice  watermelon 
seed  that  I  would  like  to  send  you  if  you  will 
accept,  of  them.  Wc  have  three  volumes  of 
the  Rural  complete  for  binding.  We  could 
not  get  along  without  it  in  our  little  cabin  on 
the  hill.  We  have  spent  many  hours  over  it 
this  Winter.  Adam  W.  Kkykkr. 

Arundel  Co.,  Md. 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


It  develops  thr  fluent  flavor  and  color,  rne  Putter 
Ii r "a  the  best  i-i-ani  ami  keeping  quality.  ~ 

It  makes  {he  most  butter.  Ubob  the  least  ice,  and 
saves  the  moat  labor.  ...  ..  .  ,  ,  . 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 

UDON’TaBUY  ANY  CANS.  PANS  OR  CREAMER, 
or  send  your  milk,  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
for  our  large  illiiHtrated  circulars  and  price  lists. 

THE  FKKIil  SON  MT'C.  t'O.,  Itnrllutcf on,  )  t. 


THREE  SPRING  WAGON 

Besides  manufacturing  'be  Birtlsell 


(Uover  Huller,  for  which  we  hii'  c  the  sole  right, 
wo  make  a  specialty  ol  THREE  SPRING  anil 
HALF  l'LATFOK >t,or 

COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress 


Creamery  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies 
Send  for  catalogue. 

CHILDS  &  JONES,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  REND.  LND 

When  you  write,  mentiou  this  paper. 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

C3EAMER  Y 

Deep  Hefting,  without  lee.  Perfect  refrig¬ 
erator  Included.  Suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries, or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  Oil  large  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  I  huve  uo 
agents.  Send  for  circular. 
t#~  Agents  wanted. 

W .  E.  LINCOLN.  Warren,  IHna. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

A  !m  manufacture  the  Perfected  PI  LYEUIZ E It 


Uncle  Mark:— According  to  request  1  have 
sent  a  painted  vignette  with  u  simple  heading 
for  our  department.  1  am  not  very  hopeful  of 
its  being  adopted,  as  I  am  only  14  and  this  is 
my  first  design,  but  I  thought  i  would  show  my 
goodwill.  This  is  my  initiatory  letter  to  the 
Horticultural  Club,  Your  nephew. 

Calumet  Co.,  Wis.  *  A.  J.  Burton. 
[Tho  drawing  is  very  pretty.  Thanks  for 
showing  your  “goo  l  will."  c .  m,] 


which  contains  7  2  sharp  steel  blades,  covering  10 
feet  at  each  sweep.  Warranted  i  h*  ■  umal  power  nil 
Pulveriser  ever  Invented.  For  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  both  iimcUiiieant  work,  and  bun- 
dredn  of  names  nf  those  who  use  and  recommend 
them,  addles-  I'llOM  AS  H  \  It  ROW  <  •*:' ►,  (IrnevH.N.  I 


TRY  OUR 


SEEDS 
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iftijEfccUancottfi 


President  Artliur  gavG  a  dinner  last  week  iu 
honor  of  the  Psi  TJpsilon  society,  of  which  lie 
is  a  member. 

President  Jewett  of  the  Erie  railroad  re¬ 
ceives  an  annual  salary  of  #40,000. 

•John  M.  Hamilton,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Cullom  as  governor  of  Illinois,  is  36  years 
old.  He  went  into  the  army  when  14  years 
old. 

By  the  will  of  a  Boston  lady,  lately  de¬ 
ceased,  Miss  Susan  B,  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stoue  Blackwell  receive  *20,000  each  as  the 
representative  woman  suffragists,  and  it  is  said 
they  will  use  the  money  in  advancing  the 
cause. 

It  is  related  of  Mrs.  Langtry’s  husband  that 
the  agent  of  their  property  in  I  rotund  wrote 
him  saying  that  the  tenants  demanded  lower 
rents,  and  had  threatened  to  the  shot-gun 
policy  to  secure  them.  Mr.  Langtry  replied 
as  follows:  “  Dear  Sir — You  may  say  to  my 
tenants  that  any  threats  to  shoot  you  will 
never  intimidate  me.” 


THE  MARVELLOUS 

Double  Throat 


NEW  HAND-BOOK Sr  ts 

llnrdy  Ornanirnlal  Tree*,  .Nlii-nt»«,  Erirgrccns, 
Vine*.  Pitntiicg,  Plilar,  etc.  i  n  pages,  with  handsome 
colored  pint*.  Price.  25 eta.  Plain. 20ct»,  Send  forit. 
F.LI.W  tXtlER  A-  It  V  It  It  V, 

M  l'.  HOPE  N't-KSEKIES.  KuCHKS  I  BR,  N.  Y. 


U  unequaled  ns  a  Wall  finish. 
It  produces  a  fine,  durable  and  handsome  Job.  It  l- 
Keonomlral.  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one. 

.  Lor  ’r,p  >u  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
HKELKY  BROTHERS.  .{•>  Itrtilixu  "Up. 
New  Verb.  A VKUtl.l.  PAINT  COMPANY,  Boston 
and  Chicago,  for  Sample  Card  and  TesrlntoulaK 
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HHdUtil  Will  xeem  to  lb  ii  p«'tii  pjrfi;  im’tur«p- 

T'C.  v. ill  run  rul'd*  ii  J.  1*1  •  •  |4ii*rrSiiL*  cry 

o*i  om.if  :i t  |*I ni unri*.  /•:*  I  />  Oif 7* 

iL  ^  >v,‘  v  111  mr*r  IU~ 

hvYd//if  Family  Stt»  \f  /*t/b*  rr»nU- 
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jicrRon  we  *  in  s«*mI  /Vffi  tiiu  M/trrt  ttons  oublr. 

Throat*  MY  umkc  thi*  nt!*  r  dimply  i • »  Sntri'^W-^lurv  our 
paper  into  now  home-.  YOt’Tll  i* overflown! z  wi*h  ihOttn- 
»ng  stories,  -kutrlu's  purrus,  |i_uz/7«*s  ifei*.  Vot  $1.00*  we  will 
end  eight  HUfoscrintioiis  xud  eight  Double  Tfir  »a(-.  tr»’i  *even 
-irnds  to  join  von  tttid  thu«  «  pur«  your  own  to . .  Ad*lresny 
Youth  T ah' ij  t'o.,  ’J.1  Donut  St.,  JJovtott ,  Mass* 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEL3,  1878 

BAKERS 


-  BOW  HITCH'S 

MAGAZINE,  TDK  AMKUK  VN 
FI.nKlST  AND  FARMER,  is  an 
ndC,  elegantly  IUuntrat<-d  mom  lily  puhll- 
(Cgu  cation.— Valuable  for  II*  Jiiatniutivo 
floral  and  farming  articles  and intcr- 
1  esting  in  its  household  reading, — 
Sample  Copy,  10c. ;  #1  00  per  year ; 
6  copies,  $’.->.00.— Circular  of  club 
rates  and  di-count*  mailed  free. 

Bownircit  s  xr.w  floral 

I  AT  A  ROGUE,  128  pages,  823  large 
illustrations, dt‘8Ctiblngovcr*17006etida 
PSI  and  plants,  lOcte;  Magazine  and  t  'at- 
B'l  alogac,  15  cents.  If  an  order  is  after- 
,A  ward  pent  deduct  the  la  cents. 

W  BOWDITCTPS  KT.OWKR  AND 
5  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  are  the  best 
_  borne  grown  and  European  selections. 

"  iWrilTf  II  ftlft  WiPRPV  Mt  Knennv  \lu 


Warranted  absolutely  pura 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
i  Jil  has  been  removed.  1 1  has  thru* 
limes  tin'  xtreiigt/i  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
aud  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  foi  persons  in  health. 

Said  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


A  MILLION  A  WEEK 


TO  THE  BUSINESS  PCBUC.-Tlie  subjoined  table 
shows  the  total  eirculntlon  of  the  several  editions  of 
THE  srx  for  1W2,  as  compared  with  the  correspond 
ing  figures  of  the  preceding  year: 

lSSvi.  ISM. 

DAILY. ..  *  '  - - -  - M  l 

SUNDAY. 

WEEKLY 

Total. . . 

Elve  mflliou  more  SUNS  were  bought  aud  read  la 
1SK2  than  in  1SSL  The  averuge  circulation  or  the 
several  editions  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year 
was: 

DAILY . 143.  *200 

SUNDAY .  . I  41. MO 

WEEKLY .  <40,21  fi 

THE  SUN  has  advertising  space  to  sell.  From  Its 
compact  form  uti  advertisement  In  the  SUN  is  more 
readily  seen  than  in  the  blanket  sheers,  hence  a  few 
lines  iu  its  columns  will  serve  to  attract  the  widest 
attention.  A  five-fine  advertisement  in  THE  SUN, 
costing  only  two  dollars,  reaches  over  half  a  million 
readers.  This  Is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  and 
most  eQicient  mode  of  attaining  publicity  and  pro. 
curing  customers  anywli.-re  obtainable. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

In  Daily  and  Sunday  Editions  the  price  of  advertis¬ 
ing  Is  Forty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Large  type  Elgbtv 
Cents.  Reading  Nutlces  one  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
on  third  page,  and  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  on 
first  aud  second  pages  per  agate  line. 

In  Weekly  Edition  the  price  is  Fifty  Cents  per  line 
of  Agate  space,  without  extra  charge  for  large  tvpe. 
For  preferred  positions  Seventy -five  Cents  to  Two 
Dollars  per  line. 

THE  SUN.  ItW,  lie  AND  UP  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y.  1  m 


***“  Presumption  begins  in  ignorance  and 
ends  in  ruin.”  O11  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
duction.  of  Kidney  Wort  began  with  wise  cau¬ 
tions  and  scientific  research,  and  its  use  ends 
in  restoring  shattered  constitutions  aud  endow¬ 
ing  men  and  women  with  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.  "‘My  tormented  back.”  is  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one  poor  hard-working  man 
and  woman;  do  you  know  why  it  aehes  i  It  is 
because  your  kidneys  are  over-tasked  and  need 
strengthening,  and  your  system  needs  to  be 
cleansed  of  bad  humors.  You  need  Kidney 
Wort. — Adv. 


W.  E.  Bow  ditch  645  Warrkn  St.  Boston  Ms 


DAILY  . 
SUNDAY. 
WEEKLY 


filial 

^EARLY  MINNESOTA  SWEET  COWT 


WE  WA\T  1IHHI more  BOOK.  AbllMN 

l  ur  Gen.  DODGE  S  A:  Gen.  SDERMaX’S  Bran  New  Book 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Introduction  by  Gm.  ,S nermas.  Superb  IllUitrution..  TM* 
great  Work  waa  subscribed  for  by  '  ret' t  Arthur,  Gen.  Grant, 
and  hundred*  0/  ••mincu i  men,  unit  la  Indorsed  as  the  mrst 
Valuable  andThriUbig  book  .  .  .a- I-Wf.vn.  it  Sells  iUx  n-iUhfre, 
and  is  th»  grandest ohonae  to  et-in  mum-v  w-r offered  to  c-ir  . 
Send  for  rircularv  Erica  Term*.  Specimen  Plate, . .ill 
in  tr  U  ttRTIII  VOTON  A  I  II  ,  •  < 


Educated  aud  1  metical  grtfirvrspnw  aaoput  to  our 
motto  *•  Tlistf  1  hr  fnrlber  Norib  seeds  un¬ 
crown  the  citrlii-r  Ibeir  prniliict  will  hi." 

We  oiler  this  yc-ur  a  full  lino  of  Standard  Prdnti 
true  to  name,  grown  on  dryuplarr  I :  Scot,  b  pyj  c  aid 
Blue  Stem  \\  heat;  M  Into  Knu>  ifinOaU:  Etanq  Cab- 
Iwge.  said  to  bcoiio  week  oarlhr  than  Fatly  York  •  orr 
North  Star  Y.-llow  Dent  Corn  rtti  11  takes  the-  lead,  tit  l 
for  fodder  is  equal  to  »ttv:  of  onion  s>  *  rl.  tomato, 
canota,  |«as,  Ac.,  A «.,  a  Dili  hue  and  large  crop,  all 
Psa  growth  on  our  own  (arms.  Wild  lit  e  for  nuck 
ponds* il ways  cm  hand  lor  .Sprtu--  or  Fall  sowing 
7tU  Annual  Oatniogne-  Vrm.  T.  31.  METC'AI.I', 
Grower,  ImpnrtercV  Jobber, St.  Paul, dlinu. 


all  Itc-aatltol.  bnnnrtedehron. 

-  t  U  rd».  ■.ithuamr  n  .!■  .  t,  1 0.-. 

—  g/-  .R  t  l.i- 1<  i  k  inelud,  -  nil  the  latest,  beet 

u"’  n-«.-»»rWu.»., 

— r."  ( I  (  ;l14/^e  1  1  p;Ll  •  ,  and  l  r.-,ntil  i  >.  ,]  I tli.e, fur 

V  fl.  <  - 1  i  ■ 1  ■■  ...ir  friei"!  L-.-,  ni  whn 

.n.J  '  11  1  t-ei  •  uilMira  fn.  k  I.n.l  aarlriaat 
▼▼  free.  Staimv  taken 

ROYAL  CARD  CO..  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 


lUfll  ^statr 


DUNEITH  STOC  K  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

As  a  whole  or  iu  parcels,  each  with  improvements; 
buildings  mostly  new;  <00  acres:  one  of  the  finest 
grazing  aud  Stock  farms  In  Maryland,  situated  in  a 
thriving  section  of  Harford  Co.;  healthy,  convenient, 
good  roads,  laud  and  water  of  excellent  quality.  For 
terms  and  particulars  address  Taos.  A.  Hays,  dhurch- 
vllk*.  Harford  Co.,  Md.  Mention  this  paper. 


Lr"  111  list  r;*te<1  PfelM  ■  I  fh 
fatal  og  im-  Fit  EE. 

S«*n<1  the  address  "f  TKN  Persons  who  buy 
SEEflSand  1*1, ANTS,  and  wo  will  send  you 
irratiwH  Pkt.ol  theiiew  Oo-arWIiils  Sunflower 


To-day  offer*  uniHjunlt-d  advantages  to  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  laboring  man  or  capitalist.  The  .lames 
River  Valley,  along  the  Northern  Pacific  It  nil. 
ron<I,  is  the  most  Inviting  portion  of  North  Dakota, 
with  a  record  of  from  MU  to  10  bushels  of  "  No.  i 
hard"  wheat  to  the  acre.  Mllllotisof  acres  of  the  best 
prairie  land,  near  railroads,  free  to  settlers.  Men 
« it H  breukitn:  teams,  laboring  men  and  women,  ean 
find  eonstanl  employment  at  excellent  wages. 
Pamphlets,  with  reliable  information,  and  mail  sent 
free  to  any  applicant  by  addressing 

SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

Jamc*»tCowM,  Dakutu. 


A  M  AI.MFU  KNT  c;ir*l  :  TI>or«ha*  wr  hrn»  v***uee& 
au  clii-iut  Album  or  PNntocriU'blC  A‘ic«».  emiirjicJiifcr  <  nci.‘ 
joot  or»oU*r\dt  »n  eterr  iui|h->rt7uit  nty  and  tiountry  in  !bc  w  rM. 

It  is  emiikd 4*Aii  Album  of  the  World’*  Woudcr*,*1 

aud  coni  out  lib  bc-AUtUul  k*bot..«xAphLd  Vi»  tiA  id  Iwindon,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Liv«*rjRR»l,  C*ta>cow,  PtrU,  Vi«r>* Rurtiii.  Kunich, 
Inc-duu,  HuiuDur^h,  Bs«Dn-Buili-u,  Franttori,  S.uok- 
Indot,  ChrUUNjjna,  Cojv.«tihfcir<*n.  Vifuna,  Ujum*.  Nap^,  MlHn, 
Fl'iri-ncp,  y  •  ■' -I- Kriixur  .\ni*trr«l;*in,  a:,  r  M.  P- •  •  r.s- 

Injrch,  4'mIokih',  Cnn.-tR.ni  1111.5  o.  N  *  \  .  %.  Cli  scifo, 

Bf-i'ti*  jioI  il  rxiurnr.  The  tlcwa  ttfO  n«*i  c1  •  >i»uriiif*  ri"r  but 

. 

art,  «U'l  thr  unole  <r«  lian<lwm**!y  iiound  in  a  h.  rmrjLji  Atbiiin, 
fnrnillip  mitt  of  ihr  tiu«sL  mrtrrtain iog  and  it- ^ >  rnrUve  produ  u:oi,  • 
of  thu  au**.  A*  iu*  lurn  it-i  Uian*  puKr-  wc  '*s.-  i.f»r*-wd  ti-fop.-  as  a 
oofujtlcu*  pftnnrtiQA  of  tliouorJd,  aithall  wondniful  >ii;b L-i— 
ttn*  jiublic  bullditift*,  c^-tlcs,  auoieui  rutu*.  park*, 

hnrlMtrii,  RtxrctH,  cm iHNimlA,  rtc.,  and  our  jpiitafjirnmi  i- 
iliiUMl  K  t^iut  aft  Lf  4  c  l.atl  jotirurx-d  r«  nn<(  thr  wopt»i  to  s»h? 

wondciful  TbD  ciumniuj  Album  xhouMltavc  a  place 

upon  every  t.arior  table,  aud.  in  nMcr  'u  iunoduev  oolt  *pku»lM 
liturarv  anil  Utinlj  0*1  tor,  The  Y  IreaJde  ftC  Home.  Him 
thousand*  of  hulue-  filii  .*»•  it  i:»  Hut  a  r.  r.h  takvo.  in  n*»4  makt 

the  f'llhoftlnc  rr^tiun/*’ "try  q/cf  £j  i»h  r  •  «/  no' 

Tat’iih ♦!!<«•  (Vut*  t  1  trUja  r<  i'  4  *r«a  Thi* 

Flr<  *l»le  at  llorop  /«?■  rl  lirve  llinitlia.  dn  J  n  >  io'(  a/«o 
toil'.  L’ret*  *1  ••  ?  •>  rx  u  ^-*/  ■  .‘.r*-  “A  it  Albnoi 

of  1l»<*  World’**  ^  ofnli'ra,'’  in  <j(»iff.  Hit 

atbntn  l»  *m*  »iAac4w#e^/»f^  t>*  u  u*rttditttt  will*  thv  r.  Tn» 
t  ik* hit* *r  »r  IfoMt  t*  a  n. an. moth  tiimvraicd  i»aie*  uunuinfoain 
« very  is  no  jikkc^.  64  coitmwa*  of  the  ehcdcvat  rc^tduij;  rnaaer. 
otubrai'lipt  *cila\  and  •hnrt  ibiriot,  pk»*eb<^  Tt*cfu' 

kuoa bototy,  MiytTJphV,  ai!l  ami  humor.  At»<l*v*rt  ihins:  to 
aniii  -c,  tmtenam  and  moni«  every  nienmer  of  the  family !  htn  l 
i.<ov  Mini  gn  his  jrrviit  har^tll  I  *yrtt/u<-L '•■**  ^uu'c*nr«cf 

01  » r/*n<lcd*i  As  our  THiabllJtT  tro  r»*f*‘r  to  the  pub* 

W-vhcrof  an y  newspaper  in  Nr**  Vrrk.  in"  <u»»-criptinos  and 
In*  Albums  will  be  sent  for  lli<*n*fure  bs  i:ru*  IburoTyour 

friends  to  Feud  v  .ih  idq,  toii  aUl  s»*pnre  join  aw  q  'jraf  Adtlrn--*. 
P*  II. LITTON*,  Publisher,  2?l*iirU  l*l®oe,  NewYopt. 


IS  Gilh  Ravel  !'hoU)C«hl*,' 
yuui  l.fiHn‘  A  iiidjirenfi,  A' 


»ndli  Packs 


I  l  \  l  do *  '>c  ‘Adcit  A  T  1  *  **J .  pk- .  r 
Vj7  |s«3»!  rim*,  II.  Send  photo (*•# 
\ i:  3v’‘,-ifTi  *’ 1  >  u -ok 

/  0 f  A-  1  «tv  1«ta .✓hi , porti  .1  1  . 

Kfy  «!  :  A  pFirui-rru 

lilt  ami  terms  lo  ?V*-0tlUit  JiV, 

.  puarnn!**<.  R.  >; 

N.  }•  V  I  •  L  '  '  h  .  T  i  :  ■  ni,  1  y 


iM.'llltlfld  llluj.nflU'1  (llli-ic*  Fltt.l  1 1 mnlrvdx  / 

iif  costly  cngi-nvlnc*  K  very  I  Ml*'  p!'I  in  ed.de-  wiT 

•ertlw  d  *V .  nrieed,  ni.ui  v  pkt>  tt-.  low  I  -  .  . 
tgvpnld.  Cheap  te-iUrt  l»v  1 1n* 011111-0.  |h,iuhI.  *  11 
Ac.  My  txuutirid  five  tiiiide  qn<l  i  •.-itslogne  U  U 
werthmimy  i)olh*>-s.  R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  111. 


» -<irSil  of  to  fan 
‘  rhrri.it)  Ch-I- 


■ard.  fret' 


Jlltua U* l  in  tbe  heart  of  tin-  grea  l 
Western  stock  region.  Valuable 
Improvement*;  I  00D  aeretfun 
dcr  fence.  Thoroughbred  stock, 
Stables,  Shtals,  Corals,  and  ev¬ 
ery  convenience  for  fim-  stock 
growing.  Handsome  Brick  Ites 
idenec.  For  full  uurilculars 
apply  t<.  <;ko.  1*.  BE>l  is, 

Uiiiaha,  Neb. 


WESTERN 

STOCK 

FARM 


CARDS  SS&ft. 

STYLE  A,  V  •***»•“•  MO*--  an*!  quuUt^.  .-  j 

4»>r.  lljiaiU  ami  «our  tlkuifr  ut‘  v 
^-fn]  1  it  Lf»  lorBnr  rt  («n  Tjpooii*,  as  ’ 

1  *  i»r<,jn\uni.  ror  M.  I.**t  JO  jn*r-  - . 

'  v  —  -  —/Jr-cH-  I  Lftruii  iriih  irtn,lhervb*  •cutliur  4 
Vil  k  KitikK. n  till  vt r  r Ir^u  1  il 

-dp*'"' - iu  111.  NOl  ronround  \ 

STVLlB.  S^LUr  J  »rdu  With  t|iep|»Pia|i  pnrU  of  & 
i*d'»r(i-r«l  -»•  rxItiKiieh.  1 
>  C3*  — -  LARt*C  SAJlJ'l.K  linoiv  aud  ■ 

m  i.bai  rm,  i*  rm-tidc.  . 

V -z/  4‘>r.  BI.A N k  (  U(|In  n\  whol.-nlu.  ^ 

GORTHFORD  CARD  CO.  Northford.Con 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

rf'HE  Land  of  Lakes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows, 
*  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat, of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  94  t<>  97  per  acre  of  first  owners.  Send 
for  maps  and  publications  to 

C.  J.  *V RIGHT, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota.  * 


|l|(0  I  II Smith  C  t-lonbur * .  Coo**.,  *••»••!  fr**C 
C&I.I  •  <^Ue  n(  luKi  ltx*pln*rf»i**.  tt!.»**lb«-rri»*>,  4,m.  j., 

I  It  i  SI  JJ(  Sira**  brrr*  ,  *  /W  W 

0t  4"  ;  !'  nflA*  n.-  •  •-  •  uf. 


Pinnp  Y'v  ST\!r'"  ,i"1  1  B--.ol.sl  Edge  ami 
I  K  1 1  V  !  ^fisno  A  tsitijic  Cards,  finest  qnalitv 
I  A  bn-'-  sf  variety  and  lowest  prices.  ,5o 
V  H  II  U  U  <-tui>iuos  with  name  to  rapresenewitb 
each  order.  CLINTON  Bhus.  a  Co..  Clint, .nvllle.  Conn 


iiim*t'l»i,rflt'*»  TM  P  |b|  A  A| 

(urnnif^.ud  1  H  t  Ifl  M  II 

bright  rj'Hixf  fwthl§  min  ill*.  _ 

WITH  1*000*000  YOUNG  ONES 

/V'fl-i,  Am-y  Oiff.fi,  //irffN«7,  aiiiI  •*rh-r  hi-M|  *nrl*. 

who  Wants  big  berries 

OUf  U*aui  f  tt  4 ' -b»/r.j(/*fiiK .  -tio^Tuc  .If  rXCtlKXTtih  J\  FI  LL 

;;  and  lots  cfthem. 


plendld  3)  latest  style  Chr-un. 


,  r-T-  . . •  Cards,  name  10e. 

rein ium  with  J  ]>ks.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven.  Ct. 

A  New  (tsSil  Chronni Cards,  no  1  alike,  with  name, 
1  10c.  post  paid.  Ueix  L.  Uekd  Co.,  Nassau,  N  Y 


AHYLAND  FARMS. 
free,  by  C.  K.  SHANAHAN.  Attv. 


Hookaud  Map 
Easton,  Md. 


on  .lame-.  River,  Va.  -In  .I  North-. 
eettleim  lit.  Illustrated  circular  from 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Clareuiont,  A'a. 


Z£d  L*ct  V  I.  AmiCt.FS,  -at 

BEAUtlFUL  FLORA-.  1HR0M0  CARDS 

mac  **x3,  wnU  £a  Illustrated 
Book,  to  all  vho  M*ud  tao 
3c.  stamp*  for  postage  aad 
pnrkiuf.  Mcoticn  this  paper. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue 
of  New 


than  in  the  establishment  <>f  Oliver  Ditson  a  Co.  are 
puhllslieil  so  large,  so  useful,  .<■>  -  arled,  1-rtUlaut  and 
every  way  satisfactory  a  set  of  >11  sic  ROOKS  for 

Schools.  Seminaries. 
Academies.  Colleges. 

We  here  mention,  as  among  hundreds  of  others,  our 
SON  14  BKI.Lt  ■i  ;.**)  i-ts.l.  for  Common  Schools.  I-'  L. 
il.  Emerson,  as  a  great  favorite,  and  one  that  mtiv  be 
Universally  used.  Tbe  older  books,  UOI.DF.N 
ROBIN  io*l  cl-  i,  by  Perkins.  >1  KK  H  V  till  >IES 


,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 
for  1883, 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  -Sin  free.  HIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


Will  be  ready  iu  February  with  a  colored  plate.  It  Is 
full  in  all  the  really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums.  New  Hoses,  etc.,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  line  foliage  ami  other  green -bouse 
and  hot  house  plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  rates. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  file,  in-  a  plain 
copy  free. 

New  Singh-  Dahlias.  Plants  and  seeds  from  the 
finest  collection  In  England. 

Cntalogucs  of  Seeds,  Hoses,  Fruit  Trees,  Orchids, 
etc., grafts,  JOHN  SAUL,  Wash  untie  !•  i. 


$5  to $20 


*tocfe  aert  ffoulttp 


School  Choir  (#U.  anil  Hour  of  Singing  ,j}D.  Vo 
Emerson  aud  Tilde tl.  I.unrcl  Wreath  i$p.  by  Pei 
kins,  Ninit  Echo  yT5  cts.l,  by  Pt-rklns,  un-l  School 
Song  Book  oM  cts.l.  by  Everest,  nrc  all  good  and  sin 
cessful  collections  for  limn  ami  Norm.vl  Scaotu.s. 
Scud  for  lDts. 

>»jla*l<-)  College  Collection  tfilk  by  Morse- 
>  Oi-ul  Ki  lnic.  -*D,  Choice  Trio*  AD,  by  Tltden, 
arc  new  and  first-class  Collections  for  Female  Voices. 

Five  Htmdred  Instructors  for  alllastmmeats. 

Including  the  world-fit tuuu-  U iclta rdsou'*  New 
Method  for  I'iunoforte  tfiil.i'n,  ami  mauy  thous¬ 
ands  of  Songs  and  Pieces,  ill  way  s  readv  tor  the  Mi  sic 
Dki-aictokm-  Ot  SKUIS4R1KS  nil  Uoi  lk-o  s.  semi  for 
lists.  Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OliverDitson  &  Co., Boston, 

C.  H.  D1TS0N  a  VO.,  SGT  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


KsTaRMSKRD  IMt.  >0  MUM  1  NO  PAY  I 

■  VfllTft  oFutbie,)  Tnr  Nisei  -  n  i:Duvic«s,  Com- 
I  II  I  I"  rvna-ls,  IV-lga®  -.Tut  I. All  ptvlv- 

n  I  I  11  I  V  m'.t.iry  <\tai:.-lou-  n,  I,s  to  p-U-iuaMIIiv 
j  II  I  *1  iveotlotisltw.-.  Our"  'ri  il.lo  Inr  OblilD- 
™  K  Ott"  "  w  :,.g  Pale  it*  "  lo  ut  t.-ee  --verywlieru. 

A  i>jr--J8  Lot  IS  lUt.I.EU  Jk  CO.,  ool irllor*  of  Potent*. 

noauiMt  roN.  n.  c. 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUXi 


GARDEN,  ^^best^ualitSs™* 

FIELD  &  f  lowest  prices. 

r- •  Au/rn  I  Dluftrateil  A  Deicriptire  Cato- 
»■  LUW  C.  r\  •  |  lo-rue  mailed  on  appllcattoa. 

J.  M.  McCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

[latahtuiMit  i83»j  136  Walnut  St. ,  Cincinnati, 0. 

Seed  1883  Catalogue 

V  0\V  reatlj  to  mail  free  to  all  applK-auts.-- 


•state  Fair 


■  AND  XOI 

•wear  ocr 

S6o.  Circular 

Out  St  v  ^ 


CLAY”  STALLION, 

Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 

FIVE  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 


i>y  Wiitotnuakers  By  mi 


I  tel,  ing’Pile*  Syui|itoilla  and  <  lire. 

The  symptoms  are  moisture,  like  ja-rspiratiou.  iu 
tense  Itching,  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress 
ing,  particularly  .it  night,  seems  a.  If  piu  worms  wen- 
crawling  In  aud  about  the  rectum;  Hit-  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affect i  .l  if  allowisi  to  continue  verv 

serious  results  follow  k'  s\\  vYN'E'S  0IN  I'M  ENT  i- 
II  pleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  for  Ti  tter.  Uch.  Suit 
Rheum.  Scald  Head.  Erv sIim  Ios,  Rarbei s’  Bloteli 

cs,  all  scaly,  ertiM  v  Mcli,  Vdacases.  Sent  hv  maU  for 
•VI  cents;  :l  boxes.  #1.3S  (in  stamps t.  Address  DR. 
SWAYNE  A  SON.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sol-1  by  Drug- 


f  them  Wluuera  of  Sweepstake  Prizes  over  nil 
Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  Mares  aud 
of  both  breeds.  Ali  for  sale  t-heap. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


mailed  free 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Rooks, 

SUITABLE  FOB  RURAL*HOMES. 

TI1E  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

30  ChniuberH  hit.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Largest  herd  In  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  -V  POWELL, 

_  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


the:bigbest  THING  OUT  “ssrissr 

new  I  F  NASON  ,t  CO.,  Ill  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  M  M  |#  m  IIPII  A  I  A  \M  An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  un-l  Cl,.,  mist 

KOI  fll  ft#  Lft  ftl  ^  1  Jt  1 f  tluw  -rrd  111  -  K.1V3  L-at 

ran  u  I H  m  i  ii  w  of  the 

■  ||  lil  V  V  Am  an  I  arewootilessttiuih.  He  saj  s  that  Sheridans 

Condlti  n.  lvvrders  arc  absolutely  pure  and 
Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  niak-  '  -ns  lav  tike  Sheridan's  Uonu'.'ion  Powders.  Dose,  1  teasp'n- 
fUl  co  1  pint  food.  Sold  arery where,  or  aetu  l»  .nan  for  s  'atter-atampa.  L  tk  J<ju-.*on  A  Co*,  boarox,  Atlsa 


4SSIUS  M.  CI.AY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP ,  Wan  t  ll  u.i.,  Kentuekv. 


IM* 


THE 


K^r  rv*tw 


UIDEJf 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


wujonms 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cate.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 
[DELICIOUS.  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT. 


“  I’m  laying  down  the  law,”  as  the  fellow 
said  when  he  floored  a  counsellor. 

What  blunder  did  Noah  commit  when  he 
stepped  into  the  ark?  He  put  his  foot  in  it. 

“  Take  this  letter  to  its  address,”  said  a 
planter  to  his  nigger,  who  rejoiced  under  the 
name  of  Cain,  “and,”  added  the  boss,  “  fly 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind!” — “Yes,  rnassa,” 
said  blackey;  “and  I  suppose  you  would  like 
de  wind  to  blow  a  hurry -cane.” 

A  SHIRT  has  two  arras,  the  same  as  panta¬ 
loons  have  two  legs.  Yet  one  is  called  a  pair 
and  the  other  is  only  one.  Isn’t  it  time  that 
we  let  up  on  astronomy  and  paid  more  atten- 
tion  to  the  every  day  trifles  that  vex  the  clear- 
st  minds? 


One  trial  proves  Its 
ex  traord  Inary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25  CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


It  seems  impossible  that  a  remedy  made  of  such 
common,  simple  plants  as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake, 
Dandelion,  etc.,  should  make  so  many  and  such  great 
cures  aa  Hop  Bitters  do;  but  when  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  pastor  and  doctor,  lawyer  and  editor 
all  testify  to  having  been  cured  by  them,  you  must 
believe  and  try  them  yourself,  and  doubt  no  longer. 

Gentlemen— Your  Hop  Bitters  have  been  of  great 
value  to  me.  I  was  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever  for 
over  two  months  and  could  get  no  relief  until  I  tried 
your  Hop  Bitters.  To  those  suffering  with  debility  or 
any  one  in  feeble  health,  I  cordially  recommend  them, 
J.  C.  STOETZEL,  683  Fulton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.— Adv. 


Embraces  every  desirable  novelty  ?f  M  A  N  1 1 A  L 
the  season,  fully  described  tn  their  1*1  rillUnt. 

of  EVERYTHINGforthe 


which  for  1888.  contains  PETHR  HENDERSON’S 


"Revised  Instructions  on  Vtxetnbte  and  P  Inver  Cul¬ 
ture,"  making  it  a  condennrd  Gardening  Rook,  having 
all  the  latest  Information  known  to  the  Author  of  ^Gar¬ 
dening  fbrProfll.”  Milled  free  on  application. 

(P/eass  stttte  tn  whot  pafer  you  satv  Mif). 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

New  York. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


Truck— Potatoes,  Etc. 

t  i8  nothing  better  than  tbe  Mapes  Complete  Manure. -Had  the  first  early  cabbage  in  market.  AT 
LEAST  TWO  WEEKS  AHEAD  of  my  neighbors.” 

ne  Co .  Pa.,  Nov.  29, 1882,  writes:  „  ,  ,  ...... 

with  the  Mapes  Manures,  but  have  used  them  for  several  years.  For  forcing 

Into  Manure  I  used  it  on  mv  early  cabbage,  had  the  hrst  m  market,  A1  LEAbT  TWO  »  HE  Kb 
te  Man  .  .  .  •  3  all  through,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  than  all  the  manure  that  yon 

used’the'w ap^'Poteto  Manure ,  and  am  well  satisfied  w  ith  the  results;  shall  eontiuue  to  use  it  as  long  as 


HARWOOP 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Bnslncss  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  are  Bail 
Their  use  saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  safe  for  Ladies  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Sty  lea,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  160  lbs. 
Prices  from  #53.00  to  #80.00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

Bit  A  l>  LEV  dt  COMPANY, 

(Established  1832.)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  have  not  made  any  special  test 

nV ^!tL  nTc  jTYuid  iret  the  best  price  all  through.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  Better  man  an  tne  manure  tnat  you 
<^n  u^fromThe^ratn'rd.^l^have1!!^^?!!^  Mapes^Potato^Iuuure,  and  amHvell  satisfied  w  ith  the  results;  shall  continue  to  use  it  as  long  as 
I  raise  potatoes.  I  recommend  it  very  highljr.  ^ 

Tomatoe**  in  Olno. 

The  mauure  I  received  from  you  w  as  used  for  gardening  purposes  only.  On  tomatoes  we  applied  one  bag  of  Complete  for  light  soil,  to 
two  thousand  plants  in  the  hill.  .  The  crop  was  immense.  The  Potato  Manure  was  used  in  connection  with  stable  manure^apphed  m^il^a-o^ 

very  good.  Season  good.  Sandy  soil. 

Cleveland.  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  13,  1882. 

ttarly  Cabbages  (Jersey  Wakefield)  and  Grapes. 

Cabbage  very  fine— sold  out  tbe  crop  before  tbe  glut  came  iu. 

ALFItED  BROWN  the  Summer  before  with  from  1,200  to  1,500  Ibe  Mapes 

i“eJ! round  on  wmcni inaaeany  ta  g  j  cabbage  worms  had  entirely  destroyed  them  before  heading,  so  all  the  fertilizer  re- 

TheiLoe^Comllm.'  Era  re  for  ufht^il  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  1  applied  at  tot  hoeing  (tlie  time  of  planting  was 
from  Feb  20tli  to  March  1st)  The  cabbages  were  verv  flue  and  were  as  early  as  any  about  here.  I  had  sold  out  my  crop  before  the  glut 

plted  1  am  m’u  satislSdKh  all  the  Mapes  Manures  I  feave  used.  the  results  Mag  good,  and  shall 

continue  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Brown  has  used  the  Mapes  Manures  since  Spring,  1379.  ,  __  ..  _  ,  ... _ _ 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet  containing  Crop  Reports  on  Onions,  Potatoes,  Top  Dressing  Grass,  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Address 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  138  Front  ©t..  New  York. 


-  |  Of  Dollar*’  worth  of  SBEDS  and  VALUABLE  TIME 
1 1  M  V  are  ANNUALLY  LOST  for  the  WANT  of  a  SEEDER 
that  WILL  DO  ITS  WORK  RAPIDLY  and  WELL. 

^bridge  broadcast  seed  so 


I? VERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Baml- 

age-  It  Is  a  new  and  great  Improvement.  Also 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  In  the  coni 
mon  vats  entirely  by  machinery. 

Z3T  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

CHARLES  MfLLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

Manufrs  of  Cheese  Factory  aud  Dairy  Ap 
paratus  and  Supplies. 


SYRACUSE  ROAU  CART 


(  '  POPULAR  CART  MAPEfor 

Jftt-.y  /  \I  \/  business  or  pleasure.  LIGHT, 
A  y  STRONG,  DURABLE.  Three 
\  /  /  rY.  I W  styles,  weighing  from  85  t,» 
\y  /  \  9  100  pounds.  Prices  from  !#3b 

I  1  to  I  OO  Over  2,0X1  In  nse, 

aud  all  spent  tn  the  highest  praise  of  them.  Fully 
warranted  In  every  respect.  Send  fur  IU.  Catalogue 
and  Price  List.  SYRACUSE  CART  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.\ 


1,500  Varieties  of  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER 
SEEDS, 

500  Varieties  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

500  Varieties  SEED  POTATOES. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 
SMALL  FRUITS,  ull  the  lending  varieties. 
SELECTED  SEEDS  Of  all  the  leading  and  Improved 
varieties  of  ROOT  aud  FORAGE  CROPS  for  FIELD 
CULTURE,  consisting  of  CARROTS,  MANUF.LWUR- 
ZEL,  and  SUGAR  BEETS,  CORN,  TURNIPS.  RUTA¬ 
BAGA.  GRASS  SEEDS,  eto.  FERTILIZERS,  GARDEN  - 
TOOLS,  aud  other  rebuild  Los  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

A  complete  descriptive  aud  priced  list  of  the  above, 
with  directions  for  culture,  will  be  found  In 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Hand-book  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

150  PAGES,  OVER  800  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  A 
BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  PLATE  OF  CARNATIONS. 
MAILED  FOR  TWO  8-CENT  STAMPS,  TO  COVER 
POSTAGE. 

BLISS’S  ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  CATALOGUE,  40 
pages.  A  valuable  treatise  on  the  potato,  and  descrip¬ 
tive  of  all  the  principal  varieties  grown.  Profusely 
1 1 1  ustrated.  Price  10  cents. 

3TEBLIN9  NOVELTIES  OF  RARE 
MERIT. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  NOVELTY  CIRCULAR 
20  pages),  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  everything 
that  has  proved  realty  desirable  introduced  within 
he  past  three  years,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  84  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


IS  FUT-Z-^r  AHRAITTES . 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  PERFECT  AND 


It  sows  all  CRAI.Y8,  SEEDS,  1*1, ASTERS.  LIME,  SALT.  ASHES  ami 
EVERY  Till  AC  requiring  broad  ousting.  un,v  quantity  per  acre,  better  than 
by  any  other  method.  Does  mvay  with  the  slow,  tiresome  hand-sowing. 
Insures  larger  crops.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even.  Mivs  either 
a  single  or  double  cast.  Readily  attached  to  any  farm  wagon.  The  seed  is 
*OT  THROWN  HI*  in  the  air  to  be  driven  by  the  wind,  but  goes  directly  to 
the  ground  where  wanted.  For  Cireuiar  and  Testimonials,  address,  with 
stamp. (mention  this  paper,) 

DES  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

C.  M.  DORR.Soeretary,  Res  Moines.  Iowa. 


For  18N3  la  an  Elegant  Book  of  150  I’agei*, 
3  Colored  Platen  ol  Flower*  amt  Vegetable*, 
and  more  that'  1.000  I  IIumi  rail ion«  of  the 

choIeeMt  Flowers,  Plant*  tuid  Vegetables,  and  Direr 
lions  for  growing.  It  is  hnndsnmo  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  aud  Post  Office  address,  with  lucent*, and  twill 
send  you  u  copy,  postage  paid.  This  Is  uol  a  quarter 
or  Its  cost.  It  is  printed  In  both  English  and  Gcrumu. 
If  you  afterwards  order  setnls  deduct  the  10  cents. 

Vick’*  seed*  arc  llu'  Best  t«  tbe  World! 
TNX  BX01UX  OfUDBWlUteu  hoe  tug.-t  and  grow  them. 
Vick's  Rower  and  Ve«r#»«ab<»  Carden-  175 
Pages,  0  Colored  Plates,  500  Engravings,  For  50  cent* 
in  paper  covers;  #1  In  elegant  cloth,  Iu  German  or 
F.iiL'lfsh. 

VlcK’8  iLLUSmATKO  MOXTItt.V  M.KlAZlNIi— 32  Pugi">; 
a  Colored  Piute  In  every  number  and  many  Hue  Eu 

? savings.  Price,  $1.25uyrur;  live  copies  for  $5.  Spec 
men  Number  a  sent  for  lUc.;  8  trial  copies  for  25c. 


ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL  CLI 


A  WEEK  ,12  u  (la.  u  home  easily  rnaoe.  Costly 
Oattit  tree.  Address  Thus  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


Rochester,  N 


JTHWlliimr^s; 


Vol  XLII.  N 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  17 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


all  the  leave*  of  the  plant  may  be  cut  off  near¬ 
ly  to  tho  leaf-stalk,  leaving  only  the  young, 
new,  interior  leaf,  just  before  setting.  This 
will  prevent  evaporation  and  not  injure  the 
plants  at  all,  as  these  outer  leaves  nsually  die 


upon  the  soil  which  should  be  broken  and 
pulverized,  even  up  to  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
which  will  necessitate  the  use  of  the  hoe. 

The  culture  of  late  varieties  is  essentially  the 
same  as  for  the  early.  The  seed  should  be 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CABBAGE 


foiL  and  Its  Preparation:— A 
v  well-drained  sandy  loam  is  the 
best  soil  for  the  cabbage;  low, 
'  wet,  cold  soil  the  worst,  What¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  the  laud  on 
which  this  crop  is  grown, it  must 
be  rich;  the  richer  the  better.  No 
*  one  need  to  expect  success  on  a 
thin,  worn-out  soil;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
get  the  laud  too  rich.  In  the  Spring  spread 
on  a  heavy  coating  of  well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  aud  plow  it  under,  aud  if  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used,  apply  them  after  the 


Savoy— Fig.  110. 

purpose  is  served  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
water  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  this  is 
added — the  same  as  with  hellebore  for  the 
currant  worm.  Bellows  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured  for  this  purpose  also.  Prof.  Budd!s 
remedy  is  gas-tar  water  sprinkled  on  once  a 
week.  Dr.  Sturtevant  s  remedy  is  half  a  pound 
each  of  hard  soap  and  kerosene  oil  in  three 
gallons  of  water.  Early  plants  are  also  much 
troubled  by  the  flea-beetle  (Haltica  striotata) 
which  eats  off  the  seed-leaves  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground.  Give  the  plants  a  good 
dusting  twice  a  week  with  land  plaster  or  air- 
slaked  lime.  The  Harlequin  Cabbage-beetle 
(Stracbia  histrionica)  is  most  common  in  the 
South  and  the  surest  remedy  for  its  ravages  is 
hand-picking. 

TESTS. 

The  seeds  of  all  the  following  were  sown  in 
the  hills,  the  rows  two  feet  eight  inches  apart 


Red  Pickling  Cabbage— Fig.  10S, 


sown  in  well  prepared  beds  in  the  open  ground 
about  May  1.  Transplant  about  June  25  for 
this  climate;  some  varieties  may  be  set  out 
even  later,  as  in  July. 

Insect  Pests.— Early  varieties  have  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy  iu  the  cut-worm,  and  the  best 
way  to  prevent  its  ravages  is  to  force  the  young 
plants,  to  get  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
pest.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  supply  of 
surplus  plants  on  hand  and  where  needful  sub¬ 
stitute  them  for  the  ones  destroyed,  being 
fb'st  sure  that  the  enemy  is  crushed,  literally. 


Winxingstadt— Fig.  l(ki. 
plowing  and  harrow  them  iu.  Thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil  before  planting;  the  cabbage 
needs  a  deep,  rich,  well-tilled  bed  to  produce 
profitable  results. 

Sowing  and  Planting:— For  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  of  cabbage  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed  during  the  early  part  of  February  in 
tliis  latitude,  and  the  young  plants  will  then 
be  ready  to  set  out  in  the  permanent  bed  as 
soon  as  needed.  Many  market  gardeners  pre* 
fer  to  sow  the  seed  early  in  September  in  the 
open  ground  aud  about  the  middle  of  October 
prick  out  the  plants  into  cold-frames,  where 
they  maj-  remain  until  Spring,  giving  them 
air  occasionally  during  the  Whiter;  they  will 
need  no  other  care.  For  the  small  garden  it 
will  do  quite  ns  well  to  sow  in  a  hot-bed  in  the 
Spriug.  The  plants  are  more  tender. 

The  laud  should  be  marked  off  into  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  sot  iu  these  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  18  inches  from  each  other, 
more  or  less,  according  to  variety.  In  remov¬ 
ing  tho  plants  from  the  hot-bed,  take  up  a  good 
portion  of  the  soil,  with  a  fork  or  somo  other 
appropriate  implement,  so  as  to  leave  all  the 
small,  fibrous  roots  intact.  One  person  can 
drop  the  plants  as  fast  as  two  can  set  them.  A 
•‘dibble”  is  very  convenient  to  assist  iu  the 


Savoy— Fig.  111. 

— the  hills  two  feet  apart.  After  marking,  iu 
every  iutersection  a  dozen  seeds  were  sown. 
The  laud  received  chemical  fertilizers  only, 
spread  upon  the  surface  and  raked  iu. 

No.  1.— Early  Sugar  Loaf.  Seeds  failed, 
though  sown  twice.  No.  2. — Drumhead  Savoy. 
One  of  the  best  Savoys  to  head.  No.  8. — Early 


Early  Ox  heart— Fig.  107. 
transplanting,  or  where  the  soil  is  soft  aud 
friable  the  hand  can  bo  used  to  draw  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  forward  and  allow  it  to  fall 
lock  again  when  the  plant  is  set.  Many  select 
moist  weather  for  transplanting.  It  is  well  to 
do  so  unless  cure  is  taken  to  prevent  wilting.  If, 
however,  the  dibble  hole  is  filled  with  water 
j  ust  before  the  plant  is  sot  and  a  little  loose  soil 
thrown  about  the  plant  afterwards,  it  matters 
ittle  whether  the  soli  is  moist  or  drv.  Again 


Filderkrapt— Fig.  113. 

Jersey  Wakefield,  July  38,  This  differs  from 
No.  5  iu  being  later,  iu  having  a  lighter  color 
and  in  forming  heads  more  uniformly  pointed 
conical,  and,  more  rarely,  rouudisb  conical. 
The  heads  are  more  solid  also,  though  the  main 
stem  and  mid-veins  are  much  larger,  so  that 
there  is  less  flesh,  so  to  speak,  to  eat.  At  this 
date  au  average  head  weighs  81  ounces,  though 
not  over  two-thirds  the  size  of  No.  5. 


Early  Jersey  Wakefield— Fig.  109. 


patches  bund  cultivators  will  do  economical 
service.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  run  the  culti¬ 
vator  only  one  way  until  the  plants  attain 
quite  u  growth,  though  deep  cultivation  is  not 
necessary  at  any  time.  Sometimes  heavy 
rains,  followed  by  hot  weather,  leave  a  crust 


Iu  garden  culture,  the  ravages  of  this  cut¬ 
worm  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  wrap¬ 
ping  about  the  stem  of  each  plant  u  piece  of 
mauilla  or  any  strong  pa  pur  and  holding  it 
with  tho  soil  at  the  bott  -i.  inis  is  very 
easily  done,  though  iu  field  culture  it  may  not 


MARCH  if 


No.  4.— Dwarf  Flat.  Dutch.  August  29.  Me¬ 
dium  size,  flat,  very  solid.  Weight  (average), 
4;'.j  pounds,  measuring  inches  deep,  eight 
iuehes  broad.  No.  5. — Laudreth’s  Earliest, 
July  21.  First  to  head.  Narrow,  conical,  dark 
green  leaves.  Those  transplant  erf  head  first 
and  best.  No.  ().— Bloomsdale  Early  Market 
Large,  round,  lialf-conical,  sometimes  pointed, 
very  solid.  Weight,  5)  r,  pounds,  measuring  1} 
inches  deep,  eight  inches  wide.  No.  7. — Green 
Curled  Savoy,  August  29.— Leaves  much 
wrinkled,  no  heads.  Seeds  of  the  above  were 
procured  from  Landreth  &  Son,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  No.  S.— Early  Dutch.  Medium  round 
heads.  No.  9.— Early  Flat  Dutch.  Small,  flat 
heads.  No.  10,— Summer.  Medium  size,  flat¬ 
fish  heads.  Weight,  August  29,  5&  pounds, 
measuring  6\£  inches  deep  and  nine  inches 
wide.  No.  12.— Early  Arctic.  Good-sized, 
flat  heads.  Weight,  5  b;  pounds,  measuring 
seven  inches  deep,  nine  inches  wide.  No.  13, 
Early  Dwarf  Savoy.  August  29.  Small,  loose 
heads.  No.  14.— Wheeler’s  Coeoanut.  Small, 
eouical  heads,  weighing  21  ounces,  and  meas¬ 
uring  six  inches  deep,  four  wide.  No.  15.— 
Large,  Late  Green  Glazed.  Did  not  head.  No, 
16.  —Large  Late  Drumhead.  Medium  size,  very 
solid,  flat.  Weight,  three  pounds,  measuring 
5%  inches  deep,  seven  inches  broad.  No.  17.— 
Late  Drumhead  Savoy.  Same  as  No.  2.  No. 
18.— Early  Oxheart.  Resembles  Landreth's 
Earliest.  Weight,  2>£  pounds,  nine  inches 
deep,  five  wide.  Early  WinniugstadL,  August 
29.  Round,  half-conical,  rather  small  but  very 
solid  heads.  No.  20.— Early  York.  Did  not 
head.  No.  21.— Early  Rainham.  Small,  coni¬ 
cal  heads.  No.  22.— Little  Pixie.  Much  like 
Early  Oxheart.  No.  23. — Early  Him  Savoy. 
One  of  the  best  Savoys  to  head.  No.  27.— 
Large,  late  Bergen.  Round,  solid.  Weight, 
pounds,  measuring  5} .2  inches  deep,  seven 
inches  wide.  No.  28. — Filderkraut.  Shapely, 
conical  and  pointed.  Weight,  two  pounds  14 
ounces,  measuring  11 1 ;  inches  deep,  five  inches 
wide.  Leaves  always  curled  about  the  apex. 

From  No.  8  the  seeds  were  procured  from 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Tire  Savoys  never  form  heads  so  large  or  so 
fiim  as  those  which  are  not  wrinkled,  or  blis¬ 
tered,  or  crinkled,  or  bullated,  as  we  may 
choose  to  describe  their  peculiar  leaves.  For 
cutting  up  for  cold-slaw,  they  are  uot  so  Wil¬ 
der  or  crisp:  but  for  boiling  they  are  sweeter 
and  fully  as  tender  for  Winter  or  Spring  use. 
Of  all  this  class  probably  the  Dniruhead  Savoy 
is  the  best  for  home  use. 

Remarks.— All  of  the  seeds  above  men¬ 
tioned  were,  as  at  first  stated,  sown  where  the 
plants  were  to  grow-,  As  soon  as  they  were 
large  enough  all  but  one  plant  were  cut  off — 
uot  pulled  outr-nnd  left,  the  same  as  when 
transplanted  in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  each 
were  transplanted,  and  these  formed  larger  and 
more  solid  heads  in  every  ease. 


THE  RURAL  PRIZE  CORN  REPORTS. 


How  the  Crops  were  Raised,  etc. 


Lee  Co.,  Ill.— Number  of  kernels  planted 
May  16  wTas  166.  Number  of  stalks  when 
husked  was  120.  Number  of  ears  of  corn  when 
husked  196,  and  weight  of  ears  November  1. 
193  pounds.  Weight  of  shelled  corn,  145  pounds. 
Soil  was  a  dark  clay  loam,  timber  land. 
This  com  was  the  second  crop;  potatoes  were 
raised  on  the  laud  last  year.  The  ground  was 
plowed  at  medium  depth,  and  marked  with 
plow  ?>y2  feet  apart;  corn  was  planted  four 
feet  in  the  rows,  two  kernels  in  the  liill.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  used  was  half  a  spade  of  well-rotted 
barnyard  manure  in  the  bottom  of  each  hill. 
Cultivated  once  with  two-horse  cultivator  one 
•way  and  hood  three  times  by  hand.  I  planted 
the  corn  in  the  middle  of  potato-patch  and 
could  only  plow  it  one  way  and  only  once,  as 
potatoes  were  on  every  side.  Corn  occupied 
33  feet  each  way  from  potato  row  to  farthest 
corn  row,  or  hill ;  stalks  averaged  15  feet  in 
bight.  H.  R.  Roberts. 

[The  above  is  20th  in  revised  list.  Yield  at 
the  rate  of  117.2  bushels  to  acre.] 


Huron  Co.,  Ohio. — I  planted  the  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  com  May  25.  I  prepared  the 
plot  33  feet  square ;  put  on  two  loads  of  man¬ 
ure  from  hog  pen  and  plowed  it  under  four 
inches  deep.  Thoroughly  harrowed  the 
ground  and  plowed  again  teu  inches  deep  and 
harrowed  thoroughly.  Marked  it  otf  in  rows 
just  four  feet,  apart,  making  nine  rows ;  planted 
in  drills  one  grain  in  a  place  about  21  inches 
apart  and  put  a  handful  of  rotted  manure 
from  the  poultry  house  on  each  hill.  Out  of 
the  169  grains  but.  155  came  up.  It  suckerod 
from  one  to  three  suckers  from  nearly  every 
stalk.  I  allowed  one  and  two  to  grow  aud 
could  scarcely  discern  them  from  main  stalks 
when  matured.  The  ears  on  them  were  about 
as  good  as  those  on  main  stalks.  I  cultivated 
thoroughly  through  the  season.  The  stalks 
uveraged  about  12  feet  high ",  the  largest  stalk 
measured  six  inches  in  circumference.  Some 


of  the  ears  measured  nine  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  12  inches  long;  the  largest  ear  had 
915  grains.  I  husked  it  the  last  of  October 
and  weighed  it  Nov.  1st:  it  weighed  259*?; 
pounds.  Shelled  it  Nov.  3  and  it  weighed 
177) j  iiounds  of  shelled  corn.  The  neighbors 
think  it  the  largest  yield  they  ever  saw, 

William  Palmer. 

[The  above  is  24th  on  revised  list..  Yield  at 
the  rate  of  110.9  bushels  to  the  acre.] 


Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. — The  corn  was  planted 
May  23rd,  there  were  eight  rows  33  feet  long. 
They  had  n  margin  on  each  side  of  18  inches; 
173  grains  were  planted,  aud  141  grew,  they 
were  planted  on  new  land,  broken  lust  Spring. 
Five  years  ago  we  stacked  straw  on  the  place. 
The  corn  was  planted  about  18  inches  apart ; 
it  grew  to  a  bight  of  about,  nine  feet.  I  left 
from  one  to  three  suckers  to  each  grain :  the 
balance  I  kept  pulled  off  close:  the  soil  was 
plowed  toward  the  coni  twice,  and  the  corn  was 
lioed  three  times.  N o  weeds  grew  on  the  gn  amd 
the  ears  were  14  to  15  inches  long,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  stalks  had  two  ears.  The  corn 
was  husked  November  12t.h,  and  shelled  on  the 
16th.  Weight  of  coru  in  the  car.  was  325 
pounds;  shelled  156  pounds.  Enoch  Ac  ten. 

[The  above  is  25th,  on  revised  list,  yield  is 
at  the  rate  of  107.5  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.] 


Oceana  Co.,  Mich.— I  plowed  in  April,  33 
feet  square  of  sod  ground;  spread  seven  bush¬ 
els  of  hen  manure  and  eight  bushels  of  hog 
manure  on  the  ground  and  harrowed  it  in. 
Planted  161  kernels;  133  grew.  They  were 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  one  kernel  in  a 
place  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Planted  May 
22.  Cultivated  twice.  Hoed  three  times.  The 
stalks  averaged  9s;  feet  high  and  bore  300  ears 
besides  some  nubbins.  Ripened  October  20. 
Weight  of  ears,  231  pounds.  Weight,  of  shelled 
corn,  145  pounds.  The  kernels  were  planted 
too  close  together.  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
yielded  twice  as  much  had  it  been  planted  lorn- 
feet  apart  each  way  and  one  kernel  in  a  place 
I  shall  try  it  again  next  year.  When  growing 
the  com  was  a  perfect  mat  ;  one  could  hardly 
walk  tbrongh  it.  W.  H.  Beebe. 

[The  above  is  20tli  on  revised  list.  Yield  at 
rate  of  105.9  bushels  to  the  acre.] 

- - 

IROQUOIS  Co..  Ill. — The  soil  on  which  the 
Rural  corn  was  planted  is  a  black  loam  with 
clay  sub-soil.  The  ground  was  plowed  April 
15th  and  one  two-hoi-se  wagon  load  of  man¬ 
ure  put  on  the  surface.  It  was  plowed  again 
May  3rd.  and  on  May  8th  it  was  furrowed  out 
and  five  bushels  of  hen  manure  put  iu  the  fur¬ 
rows  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  width  of 
the  plot  was  26  %  feet  the  length  II1,  feet, 
making  a  little  less  than  1089  square  feet,  I 
plauted  160  grains  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  corn 
iu  seven  rows,  one  grain  in  a  plate  a  little  less 
than  two  by  four  feet  apart:  128  grains 
grew.  Five  hills  blighted  and  produced  no 
com.  I  gave  it  level  cultivation.  It  was  cul¬ 
tivated  four  times  and  hoed  four  times.  Tall¬ 
est  stalk  measured  13  feet;  average  bight  of 
stalks  was  10*,  feet.  It  was  husked  Oct.  27th 
and  spread  out  to  dry  aud  on  Nov.  16  and  17 
it  was  shelled.  Weight  in  the  ear  179  pounds; 
of  shelled  com  138|?;  pounds.  H.  II.  Clark. 

[The  above  is  27th,  on  revised  list.  Yield 
at  the  rate  of  105.3  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.] 


HOW  TO  GROW  GRAPES  FROM  SEEDS. 


Directions  for  RURAL  Readers  from  Ex¬ 
perienced  Seedling  Grape-growers. 


FROM  D.  S.  MARVIN,  OF  NEW  YORK, 


The  ripest  and  best,  clusters  should  he  se¬ 
lected,  the  seed  of  which  should  be  separated 
from  the  pulp,  and  either  planted  soon,  or  kept 
moist  in  sand  or  soil,  until  Spring,  The 
trouble  in  sowing  out-of-doors  is  that  the  seeds 
sprout  so  slowly  that  the  seedlings  have  not 
time  to  mature  .sufficiently,  or  grow  large 
enough;  often  they  do  not  grow  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Some  experts  think  these  latter  the 
best.  I  can  see  no  difference,  except  that  they 
start  earlier  aud  grow  larger.  The  soil  should 
be  deeply  spaded,  well  enriched  and  put  In  the 
best  condition.  If  a  brush  heap  can  lie  burned 
on  new  land,  the  soil  be  pulverized,  and  the 
seed  sown  while  the  ground  is  yet  warm,  good 
results  may  be  expected.  The  seed  should  be 
sow  n  in  rows,  aud  the  ground  kept  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  free  from  weeds  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  But  I  have  always  got  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  starting  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed. 
Sometimes  I  have  let  the  plants  remain  therein 
all  Summer.  I  have  always  obtaiued  the 
largest  plants  in  tins  way;  but,  judging  from 
past  experience,  T  have  made  up  my  mind  that 


they  are  not  so  hardy  as  when  sown  a  single 
seed  in  a  pot  sunk  in  the  lied  and  transferred 
to  the  open  ground  after  warm  weather  sets 
in ;  or  several  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  pots, 
and  when  the  vines  are  two  inches  high  they 
are  to  be  repotted  singly.  The  seedlings  make 
a  better  growth  if  they  are  staked  and  trained 
upright.  In  the  Fall  they  must  be  laid  down 
and  well  covered,  or  dug  up,  and  given  Winter 
protection,  for  they  seldom  ripen  their  wood 
so  as  to  be  hardy  enough  to  go  through  the 
Winter  unprotected.  Like  new-born  babes 
they  know  nothing  of  Winter  and  cold,  and 
try  to  grow  on  as  if  they  were  perennial.  But 
after  the  seedlings  have  fruited— usually  in 
from  three  to  five  years — whatever  you  do, 
don’t  jump  at  conclusions;  here  is  where  a 
cool  head  is  needed;  more  judgment  is  re¬ 
quired  to  select  than  to  grow  seedlings. 

FROM  JOHN  BURR,  OF  KANSAS. 

For  the  best  success  iu  starting  grape  seeds 
they  should  be  plauted  iu  the  Fall,  or,  better, 
place  the  seeds  iu  a  box  of  moist  sand  or 
earth  directly  from  the  fruit  aud  plant  them 
iu  early  Spring  us  soon  as  the  soil  works  freely, 
covering  the  seeds  about  half  an  inch  or  a  little 
more,  if  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  pressing  Die 
earth  after  planting.  The  longer  the  seeds 
are  left  to  dry  after  haviug  beeu  taken  from 
the  fruit,  the  longer  and  more  uncertain  their 
germination.  The  seeds  from  the  Niagara  to 
be  distributed  will  probably  be  somewhat  dry; 
as  soon  as  received,  they  should  be  put  directly 
into  moist  sand  or  earth  aud  kept  in  that  con¬ 
dition  until  time  to  plant  in  Spring.  Heeds,  if 
kept  dry  until  Spring,  should  lie  soaked  iu 
warn  or  pretty  hot  water  for  three  or  four 
days  before  planting. 

FROM  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  OF  OHIO. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  that  hand¬ 
some  picture  of  the  Niagara  grape  iu  Novem¬ 
ber.  aud  the  announcement  that  the  Rural 
would  distribute  seeds  of  this  variety,  I  have 
been  intending  to  offer  Rural  readers  a  few 
words  on  this  subject.  The  growing  of  so  wi¬ 
ling  grape- viues  has  been  a  kiud  of  hobby  with 
me  for  more  than  30  years;  aud,  although  I 
have  enjoyed  the  pursuit,  and  produced  many 
interesting  new  varieties,  my  success  has  not 
been  such  as  to  warrant  any  very  great  ex¬ 
pectations  of  wonderful  results  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  planting  of  Niagara  grape-seed.  L  have 
no  wish  to  discourage  the  planter  of  grape- 
seeds  for.  however  rare  may  be  any  important 
acquisition  or  improvement,  many  of  our 
good  grapes  have  come  from  what  may  be 
called  chance  seedlings.  And  i  confess  that  I 
have  myself  felt  sufficient  interest  in  just  this 
direction,  to  have  planted  and  grown  Niagara 
seedlings  for  two  years  past.  I  have  found 
Niagara  seeds  to  grow  very  easily,  and 
although  the  seedlings  present  the  usual  diver¬ 
sity  in  habit  of  growth  and  appearance,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  appear,  in  foliage  and  gen¬ 
eral  character,  much  like  the  parent  vine. 
There  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  groupig 
grape-seeds  if  they  ore  not  left  to  get  too  dry; 
aud  seeds  kept  dry,  rarely,  if  ever,  vegetate 
if  not  planted  until  the  second  year.  My 
usual  practice  is  to  put  the  fresh  seed  into 
small  vials  or  bottles  labeled  and  corked,  until 
the  approach  of  Winter;  t.heu  put  the  seeds 
in  small  pots  of  damp  saud.  and  bury  them  in 
the  earth  where  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
action  of  frost,  during  the  Winter.  Upon 
thawing  out  iu  Spring,  they  may  lie  planted 
in  pots  in  greenhouse  or  in  hot-bods;  or  in 
boxes  iu  the  house,  exposed  to  the  light  of  a 
south  window.  Or  they  may  lie  planted  In  a 
garden  border  of  nicely  prepared  soil.  In 
either  case  a  large  proportion  will  usually 
grow.  Iu  greenhouse  or  hot- bed  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  come  up  in  three  weeks;  in  open  bor¬ 
der,  in  about  a  month,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  weather.  Homo  varieties  appear 
more  difficult  to  grow  than  others ;  and  will 
occasionally  lie  dormant  until  the  second  year. 
Home  Pocklington  seed,  planted  last  Spring 
beside  the  Niagara  and  several  other  kinds, 
failed  entirely,  though  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  I  expect  the  Pocklington  seeds 
to  grow  the  coming  Spring,  having  kept 
them  in  the  pots  where  originally  planted. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  iu  your  report  accompa¬ 
nying  tho  engraving  of  the  Niagara,  that  your 
estimate  of  the  variety  accorded  so  nearly  with 
my  own;  and  that  you  rate  it  In  quality,  as  I 
have  done,  not  mueh  above  that  of  the  Con¬ 
cord.  Although  my  criticisms  on  this  grape 
have  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  company  aud 
sonic  of  its  friends,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  in¬ 
tention  or  wish  to  present  it  in  any  other  than 
its  tnie  character;  and  when  (as  I  am  assured 
will  very  soon  occur)  it  is  offered  to  the  public 
without  restrictions,  no  one  will  lie  better 
pleased  than  I.  if  it  proves  to  tie  in  every  re¬ 
spect  even  better  and  more  valuable  than  its 
most  devoted  advocates  claim.  And  if  it,  or 
its  seedlings,  should  “climb  the  north  pole,” 
aud  encircle  the  equator,  and,  like  Jack’s  bean¬ 
stalk,  climb  up  and  hitch  on  to  the  horns  of  the 
moon,  or  indulge  in  any  other  extraordinary 
performance  characteristic  of  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  grape,  I  will  try  and  not  be  astonished  be¬ 
yond  measure. 


ppmo  Logic  al. 

KEIFFER,  OR  KIEFFER  ! 


The  correct  spelling  or  pronunciation  of 
this  word  seems  to  be  au  unsettled  conundrum 
to  the  community.  The  Rural  in  tho  issue  of 
February  3,  in  its  reading  matter,  adopts  the 
“e”  sound,  while  in  the  advertisements  the 
“is”  have  it.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
Freehold,  this  same  difference  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  occurred  and  the  question  was  asked, 
which  method  was  correct.  A  gentleman 
stated  that  people  in  his  neighborhood  had  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  difficulty,  and  to  settle  it 
they  appealed  to  Mr.  K.  to  know  how  lie 
spelled  and  pronounced  his  name.  He  replied 
K-i-e-f-f-e-r.  Iu  Germany  this  would  be  pro¬ 
nounced  lvEE-fer  but  in  this  country  it  is  Kiif- 
fer,  aud  that  is  what  1  call  it.  I)r.  Hexamer, 
himself  a  German,  who  was  present,  said  that 
was  right;  we  are  not  Germans  in  this  country 
but  Americans,  hence  Kiiffer  was  correct. 
He  was  glad  this  question  was  raised,  aud 
from  the  spelling  of  Mr.  lv.’s  name  all  doubts 
in  his  mind  were  removed  and  he  was  satisfied 
Ki-effer  was  ooiTect.  I  suppose  after  all  this 
explanation  it  will  still  be  written  and  pro¬ 
nounced  as  heretofore,  according  to  the  caprici  ■ 
or  whim  of  the  person  using  the  word;  but  it 
is  well  to  put  this  explanation  on  record, 
coming  as  R  docs  so  direct  from  Mr.  K.  him 
self.  We  have  in  America  Keefes  and  Keef¬ 
ers,  pronounced  as  they  arc  spelled,  but  in 
case  of  the  pear  I  think  the  "Ts”  have  it. 

Montclair,  N.  J.  E.  Williams. 

- - 

The  Blenheim  Pippin. 

This  apple,  which  has  been  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  times  lately  iu  the  Rural,  lias  not  had 
as  much  said  about  it  as  it  deserves.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  sorts  with  so  vigorous  a  constitution 
as  to  flourish  equally  in  the  cool,  humid  climate 
of  Britain,  and  in  the  heat  and  cold  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  America,  It  is  the  most  popular  des¬ 
sert  apple  in  England,  and  has  a  price  of  its 
own,  often  nearly  three-fold  that  of  common 
‘  pot-fruit’ — sorts  for  cooking  chiefly.  The 
growth  is,  of  course,  vigorous;  the  rank,  plump, 
dependent  shoots  looking  in  the  nursery,  in 
color  and  all,  much  like  those  of  the  Rhode 
island  Greening.  This  lolling  habit  is  against 
its  rapid  distribution  unluckily,  for  nursery¬ 
men  find  great  difficulty  in  gett  ing erect stems. 
This  is  easily  managed,  however,  either  by 
staking  for  u  year  or  two.  or  by  grafting  at 
standard  higlit  on  some  erect-growing,  vigor¬ 
ous  kind.  Being  so  vigorous  a  grower,  it  is 
not  an  early  bearer,  but  it  abundantly  makes 
up  for  the  delay  when  the  great  spreading 
trees,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  growth,  lie- 
gin  to  cover  themselves  with  the  noble  fruit; 
for  it  is  one  of  tho  largest  and  showiest  kinds, 
as  distinguished-looking  in  color,  form  and 
grandeur  of  proportion  as  is  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  of  Blenheim  himself,  at  court,  cov¬ 
ered  with  his  insignia.  The  finest  samples  are 
said  to  roach  England  from  Canada.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  the  Blenheim  often 
ripens  in  the  Full,  and  does  not,  keep  longer 
than  Christmas.  The  flesh  is  crisp  and  crack¬ 
ling  and  the  flavor  tart  like  that  of  most  Eng¬ 
lish  dessert,  apples,  but  it  is  drier  than  they 
usually  arc,  less  acid  than  Dutch  Mignomie, 
aud  with  a  delicate,  pungent,  raspberry-like 
flavor,  when  in  perfection.  As  to  the  deri  vn- 
tion  of  the  word  pippin  from  pip  (a  seed)  it  is 
hardly  maintainable.  The  name  is  reserved 
in  England  and  here  for  large,  handsome,  re¬ 
fined-looking,  flue-flavored  apples;  and  I  re¬ 
member  that  pips  or  sjiots  upon  the  surface 
were  one  of  the  points  of  a  pippin.  It  was  the 
farthest  possible  of  apples  from  a  mere  ‘seed¬ 
ling.’  Dutch  Mignonne  and  Ribston  Pippin  re¬ 
semble  it  considerably  both  in  manner  of 
growth  and  appearance  of  fruit,  w. 


The  Baldwin  Apple  Losing  Favor. 

What  is  the  present  opinion  of  fruit-growers 
as  to  the  future  position  of  the  Baldwin  as  a 
market  apple  1  Looking  closely  at  the  New 
York  w  holesale  prices  of  half-a-dozen  of  the 
loading  market,  varieties  for  tho  past  two  or 
three  years,  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that 
the  best  day’s  of  the  Baldwin  tire  over.  For 
instance,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Winter  the 
King  has  uniformly  reached  higher  figures 
than  the  Baldwin.  The  Rhode  Island  Groan¬ 
ing,  Northern  Spy  and  Spitzenburgh  also  rank 
higher  in  the  price-lists.  Why,  then,  is  the 
Baldwin  so  persistently  recommended  as  the 
best,  variety  for  present  planting  for  market 
purposes?  Isn’t  it  possible  that  this  is  done  from 
past  experience  rather  than  from  conviction 
based  upon  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of 
the  market  and  tho  apparent  falling  off  in  the 
character  of  this  old  favorite?  a.  m.  k. 

[There  are  many  apples  superior  in  quality 
to  the  Baldwin;  many  grapes  superior  to 
the  Concord;  manyT  strawberries  superior  to 
the  Wilson;  many  pears  superior  to  the  Duch- 
esse,  etc.,  etc.  As  market  varieties,  taking  one 
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xflason  with  another,  we  must  look  to  those 
kinds  which  yield  the  most  fruit.  So  long  as 
this  fruit  is  eatable,  it  is  marketable,  provided 
d  presents  a  fair  appearance.  There  are  few 
fruits,  if  any.  that  combine  beauty,  quality 
and  productiveness,  as  other  fruits  excel  in  one 
or  two  of  those  qualities..  The  best  days  of 
the  Baldwin  may  he  over,  but  we  don’t  know 
as  yet  the  name  of  its  successor. — Rns.l 


erinary  Surgeon,  has  appeared  in  this  country 
The  author  makes  the  remarkable  statement, 
that  quite  half  if  not  more  than  half  of  the 
well  known  strains  of  pure-bred  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  tainted  by  the  leprosy  of  scrofula. 
“  Ijeprmn  °J  Sero/ufg  is  a  curious  term  and 
if  the  whole  statement  is  no  better  based  than 
this  disfigured  figure  of  speech,  which  might 
just  as  well  be  rend  backwards  as  forward  and 
would  mean  as  much  either  way — the  gentle¬ 
man  is  “  a  little  off."  to  use  a  popular  term.  He 
writes,  however,  about  English  cattle  and  as 
he  does’nt  know  anything  about  American  live 
stock,  what  he  sa  vs  need  not  hurt  its. 


Russian  White, 
\  New  Zealand. 

■  ”  White  Australian, 

PURE  SEED. 

IS:  30 bush.,  $15;  100  hush.,  STD.  Bags  fret 

C.  C.  DORMAN,  Batavia,  N.  V 


THE  RURAL 

Premium  Corn. 

Thoroughbred  Flint, 

and  Rural  Dent. 

Price  of  each.  25  cents  per  packet:  HO  cents 
per  pint:  $1.00  per  quart,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS.  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


Quince  on  Thorn. 

For  more  than  40  years  there  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  not  far  from  my  farm,  near  a  fence  by  the 
road  side,  without  culture,  a  quince  lmslt  graft¬ 
ed  upon  a  common  thorn.  It  has  annually 
borne  a  good  crop  ever  since  1  moved  here — 40 
years  ago — and  upon  inquiry  I  find  that  it  had 
done  so  for  many  years  previous  to  my  coming. 
With  me  the  quince  upon  its  own  root  is 
short-liverl  and  uncertain,  and  the  above  facts 
may  he  of  interest,  and  perhaps  profit,  to  some 
of  the  many  readers  of  the  Rural,  and  of 
great  advantage  to  quince  growers. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  T.  Miller. 


Kissena  Nurseries 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co 


On  receipt  of  One  Dollar  I  will  send  free  by  mail— 
1  lb.  of  Wall’s  Orn litre  Potato  (worth  #1);  1 
packet  liivhitrston's  Favorite  Tomato 

(worth  it  cents):  Carden  Talks  fort  year  120c.) 
Sample  Copy  uudtPrlce  List  of  Seeds,  Reed  Potatoes* 
Plants,  etc..  1'r<*c.  Address  TtTISCO  GREINER, 


The  Berkshire  pig  has  its  detractors.  Every 
meritorious  thing  has,  and  in  many  eases  de¬ 
traction  may  be  taken  as  a  negative  sort  of  proof 
of  merit.  Dr.  EzraSteteou,  of  Illinois,  who  took 
a  part  in  the  recent  Agricultural  Convention 
at  Washington,  said  there  a  good  deal  that  is 
not  true  about  the  Berkshire  pig.  He  charged 
it  with  a  tendency  to  reversion,  apparent,  to 
all  persons  except  “  those  who  breed  it  for 
Sinister  purposes."  This  is  worse  on  the  breed¬ 
ers  than  on  the  pigs.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  me. 
I  ha  ve  bred  Berkshire®  for  bacon  and  pork  and 
to  sell  the  pigs  to  other  breeders.  Are  these 
sinister  purposes?  In  this  sense,  the  word 
means  some  purpose  not  only  wrong  and  dis¬ 
honest  but  deceptive  and  treacherous,  and  I 
never  yet  knew  any  person  to  breed  pigs  for 
other  purposes  thah  those  l  have  mentioned. 
But  if  this  charge  is  true,  the  pig  cannot  tie 
blamed  for  that.  The  breeders  themselves 
must  look  out  for  it. 


LIMITED. 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  ami 
most  popular  sorts  of 

V'egjetable,  Field, 

AND 

Flower  Seeds* 

Besides  al)  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season .  and 
nearly  everything  else  Lit  mv  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN. 

37  East  1 9tlt  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GROWN  AND  IMPORTED  EXPRESSLY  FOR 


MARKET  GARDENERS 


Wholesale  Price  List  sent  free  to  all  engaged  in 
growing  vegetable*  for  market, 

A.  D. COWAN  &  CO..  1U  Chambers  St,.  New  York 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


ANGUS-ABERDEEN  HEIFERS— MAY 
DEW  AND  GEM 


|For  Illustration  see  page  104.7 

The  heifer  "May dew,"  6085,  is  of  the  famous 
“  Mayflower”  family.  Calved  20th  January. 
1881;  bred  by  .Tames  Scott,  Easter  Tullocii; 
sire  "Rab,"  1584:  dam  Margaret."  4th.  (5084; 
sire  “  Bluebeard,"  3d,  094;  grand-dam,  “  Mar¬ 
garet."  2d,  (50X8;  sire  “Porty,”i549;  great  gran- 
dam  ‘'Margaret,”  3501 ;  sire  "Prince  of  Wales.” 
2d.  394:  great-great  grandam  “Barnba.” 
1290;  sire  "Duke  of  Wellington,"  219;  dam 
“  Bengie,”  276;  sire  “Starry  of  Portlcthew," 
14;  dam  "  Young  Duchess”  2nd,  32:  sire  "  For¬ 
ty,”  60:  dam  •*  Old  Maggie.”  081.  This  heifer 
was  served  the  10th  of  August,  1882,  by  "Mon 
arch,”  11*2,  of  whom  mention  is  made  above. 

The  heifer  ''  Gem”  was  calved  on  July  15, 
1881;  bred  by  Thomas  Smith,  of  Powuie, 
Scotland:  sire  Monarch,  1182;  dam  “Sally” 
11th,  0091,  by  “  Keillor, ’’  1870;  grandain 
“Sally”  3d.  491 1 ,  by  “Porty,”  649;  great  gran¬ 
dam  “Sally,"  1721;  sire  “Tamerlane,”  392. 
Both  May  dew  and  Gem  are  the  proj>erty  of 
Francis  H.  Relph.  of  this  city. 


For  the  purpose  of  promoting  pro 
gresslve  agriculture,  we  desire  to  pro¬ 
cure  stocks  of  Seed  of  nil  new  ami  im- 


_ cure  stocks  of  Seed  of  nil  new  anil  im¬ 
proved  varieties, especially  Pure  J*ee«t  Corn  and  oth 
er  grains.  New  varieties  should  have  their  characteris¬ 
tics  fixed  by  a  course  of  flveyears  or  more  of  careful 
selection  and  breeding.  Any  person  having  such  will 
please  send  sample,  with  his  own  address  plainly 
marked  upon  the  package,  and  write  careful  descrip 
tlon.wirh  history,  to 

Illlt.UI  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Rochester,  \.  \  and  Chicago,  111. 


Bi  t  Dr.  Stetson  gives  it  to  the  Berkshire 
itself,  for  he  says:  “  It  will  lu^e  no  hair  and 
no  wool  unless  carefully  bred  ami  fed.”  Wo' 1. 
I  believe,  is  uot  expected  from  Berkshire  pigs 
or  any  other,  and  every  cue  who  has  expe¬ 
rience  iu  this  line  has  an  abomination  for  a 
woolly  pig.  The  Berkshire  sometimes  has  too 
thin  hair  and  too  slaty-colored  a  skin,  derived 
from  too  much  Neapolitan  in  it.  But  the 
breed  owes  its  best  points  to  the  Neapolitan — 
its  fineness  of  hone  and  its  meaty  quality.  And 
what  pig  or  other  animal  is  there  that  will  not 
go  back  on  its  owner,  and  properly  so.  as  a  just 
retribution,  if  it  is  not  carefully  bred  mid  fed. 


"  ill  he  maned  free  to  afl  applicants,  and  u>  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  wltboutcriji-riiig  it.  Itoontaina 
about  175  |  cures,  dm  illustrstloua,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  ysl uafc*-/  dtnrcnons  for  planting 
1600  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Blunts,  1'rtilt  Tr>s». etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it  ! 

D  m  ferry  &.  CO.  Detroit  M'ch. 


Raspberry,  the  best.  Every  one  should 
have  it.  All  Small  Fruit.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  tree. 

J.  IKVIN"  JOHNSON. 

palmyra,  wa.vue  to.,  n.  y. 


B3T*  RAKE  AM)  C II  NAP  ! 

EGYPTIAN  corn.  A  great  curiosity.  Combines  the 
properties  of  c  *n.  buckwli-  stand  wheat.  Sued  25c.  per 

packet.  KVA rl  A.C(>,Box44I,Ni;wllavcn,c'oau. 


Bid  well,  Manchester,  James  Vick,  Sharpless 

and  over  one  hundred  other 


STRAWBERRIES 


for  sale  iu  large  or  small  quantities.  Also  afull  assort¬ 
ment  of  Knsplie.  ries  t  urrants,  l«ut>*ebeiT'ie». 
iiliit-kberries.  and  tirupes,  true  to  name  and  care 
fully  handled  and  packed.  New  and  promising  varie 
ties  a  specialty.  Price  list  free  to  alt  applicants. 

T.  T.  1, YON,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


0®"  IF  YOU  LOVE 


The  Poland-China  is  a  grand  hog;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that:  it.  is  the  packers’ and  lard- 
tnakerx’  hog,  while  the  Berkshire  is  the  bacon, 
ham  and  family  pig.  But  how  much  does  the 
Poland-China  owe  to  the  Berkshire.  I,oofe  on 
this  picture 


It \KK  FLOW  HRS.  send  lOo.for  packet  f  Hibis¬ 
cus  Cocci  ae.ua  seed,  our  specialty  t>  r  1-so.  one  of  the 
choices!  new  plants  grown.  Blooms  fi  -t  summer  from 
seed.  12 packets  seed* I.  Piantsil each.  PINullEE  * 
KINGSLEY,  Seedsmen.  Box  -MS.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


If  you  love  RARE  FLOWERS,  choicest 
ont\f,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS 
It  will  astonish  and  please  FREE. 


Keeue,  N.  H. 


30  Choice  Collections 

of  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPE  VINES.  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  and  ORNAMENTAL  CLIMBERS.  Offered  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  By  express  nv  mnU.  Also  a 
full  line  of  NURSERY'  STOCK  Send  for  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue aud  Guide  to  the  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  planter.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
\VM  H.  MOON*  Morrisvillr.  Bucks  t  o..  Pa. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN 


It ,  i  iiil>  raspberry  plants  for  sale. 

OUjlMI"  The  Gregg  and  Improved  Doolittle, 
two  of  the  best  Black  Cap  varieties  known  to  the 
trade.  For  terms  address  A.  W.  V  OGLE  SON, 

Columbiana.  Ohio. 


Barxum's  woolly  horse  is  outdone  by  n  woolly 
bull  in  Clinton  Co.  Ill.,  of  which  a  story  is  cur¬ 
rent  among  credulous  persons.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  this  woolly  bull  is  a  cross  of  a  Cots- 
wold  ram  on  a  heifer;  it.  is  now  two  years  old 
and  has  been  used  to  cross  on  several  heifers 
which  are  expected  to  produce  woolly  calves. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  and  as  t  he  saying 
goes,  “  is  important  if  true.”  For  a  dairy  cow 
that  will  yield  a  fleece  of  fine  wool  two  inches 
long,  give  a  good  mess  of  milk  and  reproduce 
her  kind  once  a  year,  will  lie  a  very  profitable 
animal,  with  a  fleece  of  about  HMi  pounds  of 
wool,  a  butter  record  of  700  or  800  pounds  of 
butter,  and  in  time  a  good  itedigree,  such  au 
animal  should  sell,  judging  by  the  prices  of 
the  Jerseys,  at  825, IRK l! 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 


NEW  &  CLDCpi  B  IT  I 

Lf'RCE&SMALLrlVV/l  I  % 

Now  Bendy  !  tK.pageScuil-.il  iinui!  ffrtd 

Illustrated  ('ntidogii"  SENT  IT  is  Cl 

C.VYl.G.t  J.AKK  MRSKKIKS 

II.  5j.  AN llKKHIN,  1  nioii  Spring*.  \.  ' 


Of  the  very  best  stratus  for  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS,  FLORISTS,  and  FAMILY  GARDENS. 
Seeds  sent  by  mall  all  over  the  country  and  guaran 
teed  to  reach  purchasers.  Catalogues  free  ou  appll 
cation.  HOVE Y  dk  COMPANY, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 


16  South  Market  St..  Bostou.  Mass, 


EL  PASO”  POTATO 


Propagated  ami  for  sale  by  J.  M.  STONEBRAKER, 
Panola,  111.,  and  41"  W.  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore,  YId. 
Circulars  giving  price,  history,  and  much  other  infer 
ination,  mailed /roe  on  application,  to  any  address. 


SIBLEY’S  PRIDE  r°JE  NORTH 

Ninety  -day  yellow  dent,  the  earliest  Dent  Corn 
grown.  US-rowt\l.  Originated  in  Northern  Iowa. 
Ripened  perfectly  In  l»i2.  the  worst  Corn  mamou  in 
36  years,  to  Northorndown.  Nebraska,  Illinois,  N 
York.  Connecticut.  Vermont, etc. ,  In  some  sections 
where  Dent  Corn  tteforo  lots  ton  a  total  failure. 

GOOD  SEED CORN  ISSCARCE;  SECURETHE  BEST 

Ourfi  *oo:  in*.f  /'linn  t/m  s,r j  contains histo¬ 

ric®  and  directions  for  enltureof  Corn.  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley,  live.  Gats,  Potatoes,  Grasse-.  Roots,  and  all 
Farm  Crops,  with  dc-rription*  of  al!  new  and 
standard  varieties  (tub  IO  edits. 

Mhlt (/’•  /tirmer*'  .ti-  ....  w  th  vn  inutile  essays 
on  special  crops,  10  e eats. 

A  usual  Ai'ul.y/Vr  am/  /Vo-  L>  of  Flower.  Vege¬ 
table,  Field  and  free  Sc*  ■!-  and  Plants.  I  I!  KF. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen, 

KixhvPKr,  X.  Y.  mill  CVitcuiEo,  III. 


The  tlrsi  is  a  representation  of  a  Polaud- 
Chitm  as  offered  by  Messrs.  'Monro  A  Sons, 
of  Canton,  Ill.,  who  are  noted  breeders  of  this 
excellent  class of  hogs,  and  is  a  fair  illu.stration 
of  the  uni  mol,  excepting  that  it  might  have 
more  white  patches  on  it. 

The  second  represents  the  very  same  breed 
as  offered  by  tin  equally  noted  breeder,  and 
one  who  claims  to  lie  the  originator  of  it,  v  iz., 
Magee  &  Co,,  of  Oxford,  Ohio.  But  in  every 
respect  this  pig  is  a  Berkshire,  excepting  in  a 
very  slight  change  of  the  position  of  the  ears. 
Now  if  Mr.  Magee's  Poland-China*  are  Poland 
Chinas  aud  good  ones,  they  must  owe  their 
goodness  to  the  Berkshire  in  them  And  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  Berkshire  blood  can  be  seen 
so  much  in  the  Poland-Chinas  as  to  make  a 
judge  doubt  which  is  the  ascendant  influence 
in  the  breed.  Dr.  Stetson  must  know  this  if 
he  knows  anything  about  the  subject,  and  he 
cannot,  justly  go  back  ou  the  Berkshire  when 
it  has  helped  to  make  the  Poland-China  what 
he  truly  says  it  is,  “  a  breed  which  makes  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  pounds  of  ]>ork  to 
the  bushel  of  corn.” 


Tine  dressed  beef  trade  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  and  promises  to  put  an  end  to  the  ship 
mentof  live  cattle  f rom  distant  points.  Already 
dressed  carcasses  of  beef  and  mutton  are  ship¬ 
ped  from  Miles  City,  in  Montana,  where  large 
slaughter-houses  are  building.  And  Miles  City 
has  only  just  been  reached  bv  the  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  M'S: 

loading  varieties,  l)Oth  now  and  old,  at  reasonable 
rate*.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free,  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN.  Springfield,  Mass. 


a  AGR1  IMPLEMENTS 
FERTILIZERS 

IX  GRKAT  Y  A  RUTTY  FOR  THK 

FARM  and  G  A  RDJEN 
tB'*  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
R.  H.  ALLEN  A  CO..  P.  O  Bt  x  376,  N.  V.  City 
(Established  1S4A) 


■!'!.' -planter,  they  eater 
t o  the  |  raoboal  eotismiier  who 
Wishes  value  forth:  money  ctj  -ondeiL 

llreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  I88R,  ottering 
everything  for  the  Ganleu  and  Farm,  mailed  free* 

UCIJDV  A  nDCCR  suKHtaiowEU. 
ntrinl  Ai  UnCCn  PHILADELPHIA. 


Delivered  on  oars  tree  at  following  prices:  Bell.  SS.i'> 
per  barrel;  White  Star.  *4;  Queen  or  the  Valley,  $3.50; 
White  Fltephant,  $3.19;  I  Ate  Hebron.  $3.25;  Mammoth 
Pearl.  $3.35;  Clark's  No.  1,  <3.75.  Address 

WM.  oouDRICH.  West  Troy,  N.  Y'. 


(iheitse  seed  Potatoes  for  sale: alt  of  my  rovn  growing, 
true  to  name:  New  Conquest. Early  Sunrise,  Rocky 
Mountain  Rose, Rose's  Sow  Seedling,  F'.xtnnus,  Early 
Telephone,  Pride  of  America,  White  Rose.  Magnum 
Bonum,  Mummotli  Pearl.  New  Gtpsy.  Red  Rose.  White 
F'.lephant,  Brownell's  Best,  all  great  ylelders,  best  of 
keepersand  snper-excelleot  for  the  table.  Prices  low. 
Circulars  free.  Address  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Y’an,  N.  Y. 


“  Believe  not  all  words  that  aro  spoken,”  or 
planted.  Quo  hears  many  wonderful  stories 
about  live  stock  Here  is  one  nuent  sheep  and 
gouts:  "The  Navajo  Indians  have  900,000 
sheep  and  300,000  goats,  the  result  of  an  invest 
meut  of  *30,000  made  for  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  three  or  four  years  ago.”  Here  is  another 
about  cattle:  "  A  man  went  to  Wyoming  four 
years  ago  with  one  steer  and  a  branding-iron, 
He  has  now  800  cattle  all  the  produce  of  that 
steer — and  the  branding-iron.”  Both  of  these 
stories  may  be  equally  true;  but  if  so  the  in¬ 
crease  must  be  due  to  the  same  process  of  rnis- 
ing  stock  in  either  ease. 


DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

BEAl'T  1 FUL  EVER- BLOOMING 


CEKD  POTATOES,  new  sorts;  Northern  grown:  Ion 
o'  prices.  Write  D.  GREENWAY,  Hartford.  Wis. 


'the  only  PctahUshmeut  making  r.  SPECIAL 
BUSINSSS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Slroujr  Put  Plants  suitable  t..r 
lmmedlateiiTormt  deUvered  safely .  post;  gild,  to.  »tiyv.vr.t. 

oltioe.  5  spleiulld  varieties,  your  ohoioo,  UU  Ubclcd, 

for  S|  j  12  fur  62:  19  f>>r$3t  35for*5: 

75  tor 1 1 05  (OOf  >r*l3:  "fCIVEn  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuaDle  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  CU IDE,  n  complete 
Trntti**  on  the  A'oM.7llpp.  eleifantti/  tllntlrnlM — frtt  <o  nil, 
THE  D1NCEE  A  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Grower*,  West  Grove,  Cheiter  Co„  Pa. 


■■■■■  NORTHERN  GROM 

sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  duty  paid 
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can  be  filled  to  the  letter;  there  the  Ever- 
Blooming  Roses  are  hardy,  and  they  bloom 
as  nearly  all  the  time  as  any  plant  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to.  Blit  in  the  North  the  case 
is  different;  here  the  Ever-Blooming  Roses 
thrive  and  bloom  beautifully,  but  are  not  hardy, 
while  the  Hybrid  Perpetuate,  Mosses  and 
Climbers,  which  are  hardy,  do  not  bloom  all 
the  time ;  therefore  as  neither  class  combines 
in  itself  perfect  hardiness  and  constant  bloom, 
a  choice  must  be  made  between  them,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  bed  of  each  kiud  may  be  planted. 

Seed  from  Tip,  Middle  and  Butt  of  Corn 
Ear. — At  the  time  Dr.  Sturtcvant  gave  figures 
as  to  results  of  planting  kernels  from  the  tip, 
middle  and  butt  of  Indian  Cora  he  was  not 
aware  that  similar  experiments  had  been  tried 
by  others,  but  his  attention  has  been  called  re¬ 
cently  to  a  statement  made  in  Flint’s  “Grasses” 
edition  of  I860,  wherein  it  is  said:  “The  experi¬ 
ment  of  planting  seed  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  ear  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and 
the  result  has  almost  uniformly  been  better 
from  that  taken  from  near  the  tips,  however 
contrary  it  may  be  to  the  theories  followed  and 
received  in  regard  to  the  full  and  complete  de¬ 
velopment  and  perfection  of  seed.  One  farmer 
within  ray  knowledge  followed  up  his  experi¬ 
ment  for  10  years,  planting  only  the  corn  from 
the  small  end  of  the  ears,  choosing  such  as 
were  well  filled  out,  then  selecting  only  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  ears  and  then  only  that 
from  the  large  ends.  After  10  years  he  found 
that  in  seven  yearn  of  the  10  the  crop  from  the 
small  ends  was  the  largest  and  best. " 

In  1858  two  acres  were  planted  with  seed 
from  the  different,  parts  of  an  ear  upon  the  State 
farm  of  Massachusetts,  The  yield  harvested 
was — 

Sound  Corn.  Soft  Corn. 

Butt  kernels . 738  lbs.  77  lbs. 

Middle  kernels . 003  lbs.  16-1  lbs. 

Tip  kernels . 717  lbs.  53  lbs. 

In  1876  Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  planted  seed  from  the  tips,  butts  and 
middles  of  the  ears,  and  obtained  the  following 
results: — 

FIRST  SERIES. 

. . . 20  bushels  per  acre. 

. S3  bushels  per  acre. 

. 31  bushels  per  acre. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Butt  kernels . 40  bushels  per  acre. 

Tip  kernels . .  . . 38  bushels  per  acre. 

In  1877  J.  J.  Carter,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  College  Forai,  reports  a  trial  with 
the  butt  and  tip  grains,  extending  over  seven 
years,  including  12  duplicate  trials  and  one 
single  trial.  Of  these  13  trials,  the  yield  from 
the  butt  kernels  was  7,022  pounds;  from  the 
tip  kernels,  7,192  pounds— the  tip  kernels  being 
superior  in  six  of  the  13  trials. 

In  1874  Professor  Daniels,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  reports  that  in  1870  com  from 
the  tips,  butts  and  middle  of  the  same  cal's  was 
planted,  and  each  year  since  tho  tips,  butts 
and  middles  of  that  raised  from  like  seed  the 
previous  year  have  been  again  planted.  No 
difference  was  visible  in  the  quality  of  the  com. 
The  result  of  five  years’  experiment  is  that  it 
makes  no  difference  from  what 
poition  of  the  ear  the  seed  is  taken. 

These  quotations  certainly  do 

Lnot  throw  discredit  upon  the  results 
obtained  by  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station. 

In  the  planting  of  small  plats 
with  corn,  the  loss  of  a  few  hills, 
or  of  a  few  seeds,  through 


Illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 
Three  pages  of  novelties. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  19th  Street, 
New  Y ork  City.  Market  gardeners’  list  of  seeds. 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  Delavan,  Wis.  Price-list  of 
fruits.  Apples  a  specialty. 

•l.  B.  Sabot  &  Bon,  Ml  Water  St.,  N,  Y.— Pamphlet, 
20  pages,  of  Sardy’s  Phosi  ho-Peruvlnu  Guano,  Aeld- 
pbospbafe  and  Atomlml-phoaphate.  850.00  Is  offered 
for  the  largest  yield  from  one-half  acre  of  land  ma¬ 
nured  with  the  Phospho-Peruvtau  Guano. 

Pamphlet.— The  National  Continuous  Stone  Con¬ 
duit  Company  Drain  Tile  Machine.  General  office,  62 
William  Street.  N.  V. 


eral  cuts  of  corn,  the  best  we  have  seen.  The 
potato  list  is  full  of  the  latest  and  best  novelties. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  J r.  Combined  seed  and  nur¬ 
sery  catalogue.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Estab¬ 
lished  1863.  One  of  the  beet-selected  lists  of 
novelties  we  have  seen.  We  commend  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  catalogue  to  our  readers. 
Sent  gratuitously.  Apply  to  Mr.  Ferris. 

John  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  grape-vines, 
etc.  A  highly-colored  plate  of  the  Jefferson, 
a  grape  of  fine  quality.  Ricketts’s  Hybrids  a 


jiliscellatuous 


Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Lack. 
Co.,  Pa.  This  catalogue  offers  the  New  Pro¬ 
lific  Tree  Beau,  of  which  we  do  not  think  veiy 
much,  being  no  novelty  that  we  can  see;  the 
New  Golden  Dawn  Mango,  the  New  Queen 
Onion,  a  white  early  sort;  Longfellow’s  Field 
Corn,  a  really  excellent  kind;  Waushakum 
Corn,  lately  illustrated  in  this  journal;  Wall’s 
Orange  Potato  and  many  others  of  the  new 
varieties.  The  catalogue  speaks  of  a  new 
“Nest  Egg”  in  the  form  of  a  white  gourd 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  hen’s  egg.  They  are  useful  as  nest  eggs,  as 
they  do  not  break  or  freeze. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  The  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture. 
Rosas  by  mail  a  specialty.  In  this  catalogue 
there  are  two  colored  plates  of  roses,  which  are 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  Really  everything 
that  one  needs  to  know  about  roses  may  be 
found  in  this  book.  Probably  this  company 
are  the  most  extensive  rose-growers  in  the 
world.  The  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to 
all  of  our  read  ere  who  apply  as  above,  should 
be  in  every  home.  Besides  roses,  new  or  rare 
hardy  ornamental  shrubs,  vines,  gladioli,  Ja¬ 
pan  Lilies,  etc.,  are  offered. 

J.  A.  Everett,  Watsontown,  Pa.  Besides 
the  usual  lists  of  seeds,  much  space  is  given  to 
uew  potatoes,  and  the  many  illustrations  are 
very  good  portraits.  Mr.  Bveritt  is  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  a  number  of  good  potatoes,  chief 
among  which  is  the  Mammoth  Pearl.  He  now 
offers  the  O.  K.  Mammoth  Prolific,  which  he 
considers  the  ‘  ‘most  prolific  potato  now  in  ex¬ 
istence.”  Mr.  Everitt  has  also  secured  the 
stock  of  Jones’s  Prize-Taker,  which  from  the 
description  seems  also  one  of  high  promise. 
The  catalogue  will  be  scut  gratis  to  our  read¬ 
ers  upon  application  as  above. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jersey. 
Established  in  1838,  A  catalogue  of  40  pages 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  (especially  small  fruits), 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Judge  Parry  is  one  of 
our  most  experienced  nurserymen.  What  he 
has  said  of  the  Ki  offer  Pear  has  no  doubt  been 
read  with  interest  by  our  readers.  He  is 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  the  new  Hansell 
Raspberry.  He  also  offers  the  James  Vick, 
Manchester  and  Nigh’s  Superb  Strawberries, 
together  with  the  usual  lists. 

V.  H.  Hallocic,  Son  &  Thorpe,  Queens, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  This  Is  a  very  interesting 
catalogue  and  the  firm  is  a  trusty  one.  The 
opening  remarks,  “A  Feast  of  Flowers,”  should 
be  read  by  all  who  propose  to  enjoy  a  credita¬ 
ble  garden.  There  are  16  pages  of  plant  nov¬ 
elties,  besides  well-selected  lists  of  grapes, 
small  fruits,  lilies,  gladioli,  shrubs,  climbers 
and  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  catalogue 
of  72  pages  will  be  sent  gratis  to  our  readers. 
They  must  apply  to  the  above  firm. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa,  Garden  Calendar  for  1883  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  brief  directions  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  management  of  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden,  128  pages.  This  house 
was  established  in  1838.  A  16-page  supplement 
presents  a  special  list  of  vegetables  and  flower 
seeds  and  new  or  rare  plants.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  information  is  uow-a-days  cram¬ 
med  into  our  catalogues. 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  (75  pages)  of  field, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Mr.  Harris  is  well 
known  as  an  agricultural  writer.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  written  in  a  free  and  sociable  style 
that  inspires  the  belief,  as  one  reads,  that  Mr. 
Harris’s  seeds  are  about  as  good  and  fresh  as 
seeds  can  well  lie,  He  will  send  this  interest¬ 
ing  catalogue  without  charge  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  choose  to  apply. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
The  Grain  and  Farm  Seed  Manual— 88  pages 
—price  10  cents.  This  presents  histories  of 
of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  etc., 
written  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant  and  Mr.  B. 
F.  Johnson.  Also  an  essay  on  valuable  grasses 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
written  in  the  interests  of  the  American  fann¬ 
er  and  the  increase  of  agricultural  prosperity, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  as 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

A.  D.  Cowan  &  Co.,  the  American  Seed 
Warehouse,  114  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
A  large,  handsome  catalogue  of  56  pages,  with 
a  long  list  of  novelties  and  specialties.  Seeds 
of  all  kinds— grasses,  forage  plants — every¬ 
thing  for  the  garden  or  field.  W e  note  among 
the  novelties  a  new  pea  called  the  Dwarf 
Champion  of  England  and  the  Gray  Boulogne 
Pumpkin,  which  originated  in  France.  This 
catalogue  is  sent  free  to  applicants,  we  believe. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  42  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Corn  and  Potato  Manual.  This  opens 
with  a  history  of  Indian  Com,  which  first 
speaks  of  its  antiquity  and  ends  with  its  culti¬ 
vation.  The  manual  is  embellished  with  sev- 
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Maydew  ’’—From  Life— Fig.  114. 


Pamphlet. — Address  of  the  Hon.  George  B.  Lorlng 
before  the  Mississippi  Cane-Growers’  Association. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Robert  &  James  Farqohar,  19  south  Market  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Illustrated  catalogue  (50  pages)  of  seeds. 

W(lliam  Boll,  5!iti  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London  S. 
W,,  England.  Catalogue  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Ag.  Ex.  station— 
11  1  pages.  Apply  to  the  station.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  F.  Bassett,  namraontown,  Atlantic  Co., 
N.  J.  Pamphlet  of  small  fruits,  fruit  trees,  etc. 

Twelfth  Annua)  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  ColumbUH— 175  pages. 

GconuE  L.  Miller,  Jones  Station,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  strawberries  and  bedding  plants. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  hardy 
perennial  plants,  bulbs,  ferns  and  climbers. 

P ami* u let. — A  barn  door  lecture  on  Artificial  Fertil¬ 
izers  by  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  Haverhill,  Moss. 

Jacob  W.  Mannino,  Reading,  Mass.  Catalogue  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Now  Jersey  State  Ag- 
Oollege,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Descriptive  catalogue 
of  small  fruits,  etc. 

Little  a  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  England.  Catalogue 
of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 


specialty.  Mr.  Burrow’s  descriptions  are  con¬ 
servative  and  trustworthy. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Caj  - 
uga  Lake  Nurseries,  established  1855.  A  first- 
rate  list  of  small  fruits — cherries,  plums, 
quinces,  peaches — ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
roses,  lilies.  Free. 

Johnson,  Gere  &  Truman,  Owego.  Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Illustrated  circulars  of  Whipple’s 
Cross  Floating  Harrow:  Expanding  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivator;  Hop  Cultivator;  Six-foot  Wheel  Har¬ 
row.  These  implements  have  given  great  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

George  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  O.  Price¬ 
list  of  hardy  grape-vines,  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  etc.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
lists  of  grape-vines  issued.  All  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  hardy  grapes  should  send  for  it. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  105  North  High 
St.  Columbus,  O.  Seed  and  seed  potato  cata¬ 
logue.  Headquarters  for  Livingston’s  Para¬ 
gon.  Acme,  Perfection  aud  Favorite  Tomatoes 


Butt  kernels... 
Middle  kernels 
Tip  kernels _ 


non- 

germination  or  through  accident, 
will  affect  greatly  the  results  as 
calculated  to  the  acre,  and  in  order 
.< to  obtain  parallel  trials  at  differ- 
■/  ent  places,  it  is  necessary  to  found 
our  calculations  upon  the  number 
„  of  plants  which  survive  upon  given 

ti  .  areas  of  soil.  The  true  experiment 
Better  must  be  carried 
V  ou*>  under  strictly  parallel  eoudi- 
^  4.-  tdous,  the  best  seed  being  selected 
from  the  middles  and  the  tips  in 
each  case,  the  plantings  to  take 
y  r  place  at  the  same  distance,  using 
*t  ,  seed  in  each  hill  iu  excess  of  the 
tpp.  y number  required  to  grow,  and 
A”\  \  then,  after  vegetation  has  taken 

V  place,  thinning  down  the  stalks  in 

*  each  hill  to  the  same  number. 
Unless  this  precaution  be  carefully 
taken  we  should  expect,  in  dealing 
with  small  areas  and  multiplying 
by  largo  numbere  in  older  to 
get  the  results  calculated  to  tho  aero,  to  liud 
discrepancies  which  arc  to  be  accounted  for 
from  our  neglect  rather  than  from  the  actual 
difference  in  the  yielding  capacity  of  seed  used. 


Gem”— From  Life— Fig.  113. 


Polled  Heifer 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  23  Fulton  Street, 
N.  Y.  Seed  and  Illustrated  List  for  1883. 
Farm  and  garden  implements.  Seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  laud  plaster,  etc. 

Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto,  Canada.  Mr.  Ren- 
uies’s  catalogues  improve  every  year.  The 
present  is  excellent  in  every  way.  The  list  of 
grasses  is  full  and  each  kind  well  described. 

David  Landrktii  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Pamphlet  treating  of  the  cabbage  family 
—its  varieties,  qualities  and  culture.  Price  25 
cents. 

W.  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
wholesale  price-list  of  small  fruits,  trees,  etc. 
A  colored  plate  of  the  Kieffer  pear. 

L.  W.  Goodell  (Drawer  K),  Amheret,  Mass. 


Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Ag.  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  Mass.  Illustrated  seed  catalogue. 
R.  S.  Cole,  Harmans,  Mil.  Price-list  of  small  fruits- 
J.  O,  Manson,  Harford,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  seeds. 


Mu.  W.  F.  Brown  remarks  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer  that  it  will  do  to  plant  potatoes  quite 
If  early  if  put  in  tolerably  deep  and  pressed  down 

yfA  - into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with  the  foot, 

and  some  half-rotted  manure  put  over  them 
*  —  -  ■  ■  . . before  covering  with  earth.  He  tlvJtiks  it  is  safe 

- —  to  plant  In  this  way  on  a  well-drained  soil  as 

Hardy  Roses. — People  often  write  to  the  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  He  likes  to  be 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  saying  “  I  want  Roses  able  to  put  in  all  crops  early,  and  is  of  opinion 

that  are  hardy  and  that  will  bloom  all  the  time.”  that  four  times  out  of  five  early  planting  will 

When  such  requests  come  from  the  South  they  |  give  the  best  results,  but  good  judgment  must 
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bo  used  and  the  land  be  in  the  right  condition, 
for  the  more  tender  crops.  There  is  no  best  date 
for  the  planting  of  anything,  or  at  least  none 
that  can  be  foretold,  bnt  the  farmer  who  gets 
his  laud  ready  in  time  to  plant  early  has  a  great 
ad  vantage  over  the  one  who  is  behind. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Arnes, 
Iowa,  has  about  10,000  young  Russian  apple 
trees  for  distribution  mainly  grown  from  cions 
received  from  Russia.  These  trees  will  be  sold 
at  ten  cents  each,  irrespective  of  variety,  age 
or  kind.  The  selection  must  he  left  to  the  col¬ 
lege.  Prof.  .T.  L.  Buddhas  the  matter  in  charge. 


For  cabbages,  here  is  a  list  furnished  by  a 
writer  in  the  Albany  Cultivator  with  a  comment 
or  so:  Early  Etnmpes  (earliest),  Early  Winning- 
stadt.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Henderson’s 
Early  Summer,  Early  Drumhead  (very  early, 
large  and  solid).  For  late — Late  Drumhead, 
Premium  Large  Flat  Dutch,  Onondaga  Prize 
Medal  (large,  solid,  sure),  Fottler’s  Brans  wick 
Drumhead.  Set  the  last  two  from  July  1st  to 
15th  for  Winter  use,  as  the  heads  are  likely  to 
burst  if  they  mature  before  October.  For  early, 
sow  in  house  or  hot-bed  about  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  a  deep, 
rich,  light  one  is  best;  never  set  in  cold,  wet, 
low  ground.  Set  deep  (up  to  lower  leaves)  in 
rows,  from  two  feet  to  80  inches  apart,  and 
in  the  row  20  inches  apart.  Set  just  before  a 
rain,  if  possible,  rather  than  after.  Hoe  or 
cultivate  often,  and  do  it  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  on.  For  sauer-kraut,  the  Fil- 
derkraut  is  very  much  the  best,  the  head  of 
which  is  not  troubled  with  worms. 


Ever-blooming  Roses. — V.  H.  Hnllock, 
Son  &  Thorpe  express  the  Rural's  views  as 
to  these  inimitable  flowers.  They  are  noted 
for  their  quick  and  profuse  bloom,  their  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  and  delicious  fragrance,  which 
give  a  charm  and  pleasure  to  either  city  or 
country  homes.  They  begin  to  bloom  early  in 
the  season,  or  almost  as  soon  as  planted,  and 
continue  blooming  through  all  the  Slimmer 
and  Autumn  months.  The  flowers  are  of 
beautiful  form,  double  and  full,  growing  lux¬ 
uriantly  iu  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  will  bear  considerable  freezing 
without  injury,  and  even  when  killed  quite  to 
the  ground,  if  cut  back  they  will  throw  up 
new  shoots  and  bloom  as  well  as  ever.  When 
well  established  they  will  usually  survive  the 
Winter  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Middle 
States.  If  they  are  occasionally  lost  it  is  not 
a  serious  matter:  new  plants  can  be  obtained. 
Bedding  plants  are  set  every  Spring  for  that 
season  only.  Ho  flowers  will  bettor  repay 
their  trifling  cost  than  roses.  In  the  South  they 
flourish  luxuriantly  and  need  no  protection. 


Professor  Scovell  remarked  to  the  St. 
Ixmis  Cane  G  rowers’  Convention  last  Decem¬ 
ber  that  the  best  result  obtained  by  the  com¬ 
pany  (Champaign)  during  the  year  was  upon 
a  plot  of  1 2) i  acres  of  Orange  cane,  grown  by 
Mr.  John  G.  Clark.  The  analysis  at  the  time 
of  working  showed  10.17  per  cent,  cane  sugar, 
2.48  per  rant,  grape  sugar  and  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  1.160.  The  yield  per  acre  was  12 L 
tons.  This  product  yielded  9,600  pounds  of 
sugar  aud  1,450  gallons  of  molasses;  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre,  768  pounds;  gallons  of  mo¬ 
lasses  per  acre,  116.  Value  of  product:  Sugar, 
9,600  pounds,  at  8,’^  cents,  $816;  molasses, 
1,450  gallons,  at  40  cents,  $580;  total,  $1,896. 
The  cost  of  the  cane  and  expense  of  manufac¬ 
ture  were  $653.48;  profits,  $742.57:  profit  per 
acre,  $59.46. 

- 

Making  Butter.— Uncle  Waldo  tries  to 
make  it  appear,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that 
from  a  considerable  experience  here  and  there 
he  knows  something  about  making  butter.  He 
finds  two  things  indispensable  to  the  making  of 
good  butter,  and  they  arc— that  the  milk  be 
kept  pure  from  surrounding  influences,  and 
that  the  temperature  be  under  control.  He  is 
takiug  for  granted  that  one  has  good  cows 
and  good  food  in  abundance.  Now  to  se¬ 
cure  the  two  points  which  lie  speaks  of,  he  finds 
covered  cans,  and  either  a  supply  of  ice  or 
plenty  of  cold  water,  indispensable.  He  knows 
that  good  butter  can  be  mode  from  setting  the 
milk  in  open,  shallow  pans,  in  a  good  cellar, 
but  he  ulso  knows  that  it  can  lie  done  much 
more  easily  with  deep,  covered  cans  and  ice  or 
cold  water.  He  used  four-gallon  cans,  ten 
inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  inches  deep, 
and  placed  them  in  an  ice  chest,  which  was 
made  with  doom  at  the  side  which  he  could 
open,  and  slide  in  the  cans  under  a  slatted 
floor.  Ou  this  slatted  floor,  through  a  lid  at 
the  top  of  the  chest,  he  placed  ice,  aud  as  it 
melted  the  cold  water  dripped  over  the  cans. 
He  did  not  wait  for  the  milk  to  cool  or  the  ani¬ 
mal  odor  <  f)  to  pass  olT,  but  strained  it  at  once, 
covered  it  tight,  and  put  into  the  ice  chest. 
When  the  cream  had  risen  ou  one  of  these  cans 
the  aroma  from  it  was  as  delicate  as  from  a 
clover  field,  aud  iu  the  hottest  weather  his 
butter  was  as  sweet  and  fragant  as  that  made 
in  May.  If  one  has  a  cold  spring  and  can 
submerge  the  cans,  it  is  as  good,  and  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  ice. 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


Uncle  Waldo  tells  the  Ohio  Farmer  he 
sows  peas  in  February  and  they  are  rarely  in¬ 
jured.  Spinach,  lettuce  and  cabbages  will 
also  stand  a  pretty  hard  freeze  and  may  be 
sown  about  the  same  time  as  early  peas.  Rad¬ 
ishes  and  beets  may  be  added . 

A  Rural  reader  showed  us  fine  peas  grown 
from  seed  sown  in  the  Fall.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed  five  inches  deep .  Sow  oats  as  early 

as  the  land  can  be  worked .  The  West¬ 

ern  Rural  says  that  raw  ripe  tomatoes  nibbed 

upon  warts  will  make  them  disappear . . 

Noble  L.  Prextis  of  Kansas  is  not  specially 
prejudiced  either  for  or  against  Short-horns. 
His  predilections  are  in  favor  of  the  Mangel 

Wurzel . .  . . 

At  the  late  convention  of  the  Short-horn 
breeders  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton  introduced  this 
resolution:— “That  we  urge  upon  our  senators 
and  representatives  in  congress  the  importance 
of  ’protecting1  the  agricultural  and  producing 
classes  against  the  rapacity  of  monopolies  cre¬ 
ated  by  law  . . .  • . . 

Gov.  Glick  remarked  that  he  believed  that 
the  people  of  Kansas  had  the  vim  and  energy 
to  produce  the  best  cattle  in  the  world,  and  the 
future  would  show  their  Short-horn  cattle  as 
the  equals  of  the  products  of  the  famous  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  region  . . 

He  also  remarked  that  the  demand  is  ever  for 
better  cattle,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  high 
grades  are  selling  for  six  cents  while  natives 
are  only  bringing  four  cents,  and  it  costs  no 
more  to  fatten  a  grade  than  a  native  steer. . . . 

Prof.  Cook  says  that  sulphur  and  kerosene 
made  into  an  ointment  will  effectually  rid 
lien  houses  and  poultry  of  lice,  if  applied  to 
the  roosts  and  a  little  rubbed  imder  the  wings 

of  the  fowls . 

Mr.  Ramsdell,  as  quoted  by  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  says  that  a  patch  of  corn  upon  which 
salt  had  been  spread  was  not  so  much  affected 
by  drought  as  another  patch  upon  which  farm 
manure  was  used.  The  yield  was  also  larger. 

. The  Rural  has  tried  salt  on  wheat 

without  auy  effect  whatever.  But  the  Rural 

farm  is  near  the  ocean . 

There  are  some  people  in  this  world  who 
closely  resemble  mosquitoes.  There  isn’t  much 
of  them,  but  they  tease  and  fret  you  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Strong  deems  the  white  Weigela  Can¬ 
dida  as  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 

white  Weigela  nivea . Spiraea  Thunber- 

gii  deserves,  he  suys,  general  cultivation  be¬ 
cause  of  its  graceful  habit  and  foliage,  which 
is  pretty  enough  for  bouquets  and  table  deco¬ 
rations....... . . . 

Col.  Hoffman  says  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  clover  even  if  we  have  to  pay 

$20  per  bushel  for  it . Secretary  Ann- 

strong  (Elmira  Farmers’  Club)  auswers  the 
question  as  to  whether  to  sow  the  small  or 
large  clover  by  submitting  the  reply  of  a 
friend:— “If  I  want  clover  to  make  bay.  or  to 
pasture,  I  sow  seed  of  the  medium  variety, 
but  when  the  principal  object  is  to  improve 
the  soil,  1  sow  sapling  clover  seed  and  let  the 
crop  rot  on  the  land  after  cattle  have  grazed 

what  they  will  take” . 

The  question  was  asked,  “What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  lice  ou  cattle  (cows)  ?”  S.  M.  Carr 
replied  that  washing  with  carbolic  soap  is  a 
sure  remedy.  Ho  had  tried  it  several  time's 

and  always  with  success . 

Mr,  Hoffman  said  that  in  his  first  experi¬ 
ence,  some  years  ago.  he  was  told  that  applica¬ 
tions  of  kerosene  oil  would  kill  lice.  He  found 
it  true,  aud  learned  also  something  more — that 
kerosene  would  take  the  hair  off.  Ho  used  it 
afterward  mixed  with  fish  oil,  half  and  half, 
and  that  was  effective.  Any  oil  will  kill  bee. 

President  McCann  said  that  some  years 
ago  he  bought  a  few  steers  in  fine  condition, 
aud  after  a  while  he  found  one  of  them  cov¬ 
ered  in  spots  wit  h  blue  lice.  Somebody  told 
him  to  wash  with  strong  soap  suds.  He  did, 
and  it  killed  the  lice,  but  it  took  the  hair  off 
too.  Weaker  suds  will  destroy  lice  without 
injury  to  the  hair . 


(Onerbt. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  tbe  name 
ami  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 


A  CONCRETE  FRUIT-HOUSE. 

.4.  C.,  Forney ,  Lid. — Wishing  to  build  a  con¬ 
crete  fruit  and  vegetable  house  for  storage  in 
Winter:  1.  Will  a  wall  15  inches  thick,  with  an 
inner  frame  lathed  aud  heavily  plastered,  mak¬ 
ing  an  air  chamber  of,  say,  from  two  to  four 
inches  betwoeu  the  walls,  tie  sufficiently  frost¬ 
proof  to  protect  fra  it  and  vegetables,  where 
the  ground  freezes  from  two  to  three  feet  drop 
each  Winter!  If  not.  how  could  1  best  build 
such  frost-proof  walls?  2.  How  much  hydrau¬ 
lic  cement  will  it  take  to  make  the  wall  of  a 
house  16  foot  square  and  eight  feet  high,  the 
wall  being  15  iuehes  thick?  8.  Should  such 


walls  be  stayed  across  the  tops  with  iron  rods 
to  keep  them  from  spreading  out?  4.  Should 
a  house  built  for  storing  fruits  and  vegetables 
be  partitioned  off  so  as  to  store  vegetables  in 
one  room  and  fruit  in  another,  or  will 
they  do  as  well  all  stored  in  one  room?  5. 
How  many  bushels  of  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
lie  stored  so  as  to  keep  in  first-class  condition, 
in  a  house  16  feet  square  with  walls  eight  feet 
high  ? 

Ans.  by  E.  Williams.— 1.  If  the  wall  is  to 
be  above  ground  I  should  unhesitatingly  say, 
No !  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  entirely  un¬ 
der  ground,  or  so  that  it  could  be  banked  up 
to  the  top.  and  even  then  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  crevices  exist  between  the  wall  and 
silks,  where  the  wind  can  creep  through.  If 
the  wall  is  above  ground  a  foot  even,  I  should 
doubt  if  a  15  or  18-inch  wall  would  insure 
against  frost  if  there  was  but  one  air  chamber. 
Two  air  chambers  would  no  doubt  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  wall  is  at  all  above  ground  and  where 
one  is  subject  to  such  low  temperature  as  we 
have,  had  this  Winter.  The  walls  secure,  the 
floor  beams  should  lie  lathed  and  plastered,  and 
if  deafened  between,  making  two  air  chambers 
there,  it  would  probably  make  the  cellar 
frost-proof.  2.  About  50  barrels  woidd  be 
enough,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  practical 
mason ;  one  shovel  of  cement  to  two  of  sand  or 
gravel.  If  stones  are  used  in  addition  to  the 
grout,  they  will,  of  course,  diminish  the 
amount  of  cement  required.  3.  Presuming  a 
building  is  to  surmount  the  walls,  the  weight 
of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  walls  from 
spreading,  if  properly  built.  4.  It  would  be 
preferable  to  store  them  in  separate  rooms.  5. 
A  room  16  feet  square  and  eight  feet  deep  con¬ 
tains  2,048  cubic  feet,  affordiug  a  total  capac¬ 
ity  of  about  1,645  bushels.  A  partition  one 
foot  thick  would  diminish  the  capacity  a  little 
over  100  bushels.  With  these  figures  as  a  guide 
you  can  make  due  allowance  for  the  space 
needed  to  work  in.  and  note  that  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  entire  storage  capacity; 
not  to  the  condition,  a  feature  on  which  I 
should  not  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  so 
much  depends  on  contingent  circumstances. 
As  nothing  was  said  about  the  use  of  ice  as  a 
means  of  retarding  decay,  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  that  matter.  The 
house  above  outlined  will  be  sufficient  for 
those  who  wish  a  place  in  which  fruit  aud 
vegetables  can  be  kept  in  ordinary  good  con¬ 
dition,  separate  from  the  dwelling-house  for 
sanitary  reasons. 

BRICK  MILK  TANK,  etc. 

W.  E.  .If.,  Wallsville,  Pa. — I  wish  to  make 
in  my  Spring  house,  a  tank  for  the  deep-set- 


Fig.  120. 

ting  of  milk:  1,  will  one  made  of  brick  laid  in 
cement  do  as  well  as  the  cement  arrangement 
described  in  the  “Querist”  of  the  Rural  for 
Jan  20?  Which  would  be  the  cheaper?  2. 
which  is  the  best  material  for  milk  cans — tin. 
zinc  or  galvanized  iron? 

Ans. — 1.  A  brick  tank  may  be  made  as  follows: 
The  brick  may  be  laid  on  edge  and  bedded  in 
cement.  This  will  gi  ve  a  wall  2  k'  inches  thick. 
If  the  sides  of  the  pool  are  not  made  quite  even 
it  would  bo  well  to  ran  thin  cement  in  at  the 
back  of  the  wall  to  make  it  close  and  solid. 
Near  the  top  a  row  of  brick  on  each  side 
should  be  laid  flat  so  as  to  project  an  inch  and 
a  half,  as  shown.  This  gives  a  bearing  for  some 
bare,  with  cross  pieces  fixed  to  them,  to  be  fitted 
across  the  pool  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
deep  pails  upright  aud  from  oversetting, 
which  they  will  easily  do.  A  tank  or  pool  of 
this  kind  is  about  as  cheap  and  less  trouble¬ 
some  than  a  cement  one.  If  the  pool  is  made 
wholly  or  partly  above  ground  the  wall  should 
bo  ei  fit  iuehes  thick  unless  it  is  strengthened 
by  a  frame,  when  it  may  bo  four  inches,  and 
it  should  be  cemented  inside.  2.  Zinc  will  not 
do  to  put  milk  in,  it  is  very  easily  corroded 
by  acid,  and  is  poisonous.  Galvanized  iron 
is  iron  coated  with  zinc.  There  is  no  better 
material  for  milk  pans  than  tin. 

a  manure  cellar. 

L.  D. ,  Nova  Scotia. — 1.  What  would  be  the 
best  material  for  building  a  manure  cellar — 
stone,  brick  or  wood?  Stone  can  be  got  for 
quarrying  ami  hauling  four  miles;  brick  costs 
$5  per  thousand,  and  lumber  $8;  freshly  burnt 
lime  is  45  rents  per  barrel  of  2‘i  bushels; 
cement  $5  per  barreL  2.  What  are  the  best 
small  fruits  for  this  section?  3.  Has  the  Rural 
tried  Pringle's  American  Triumph  Outs?  4. 
What  are  some  good  now  peas?  5.  What  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  will  bees  stand  if  kept  undercover? 

Ans. — V\  ood  is  the  poorest  aud  most  costly 
(iu  tbe  end)  material  for  a  manure  cellar. 
Stone,  muler  the  circumstances  named,  would 
be  the  best;  the  floor  should  be  cemented,  aud 
the  wall  also,  about  two  feet  up.  The  stone 


may  be  laid  in  lime  mortar.  If  the  manure  is 
kept  turned  all  the  liquid  will  be  absorbed, 
unless  water  gets  in;  and  if  plenty  of  litter  is 
used  for  the  cattle.  2.  Raspberries:  Clarke, 
Turner,  Caroline  (yellow),  Cuthbert.  Black¬ 
berries:  Snyder.  Strawberries:  Jucunda,  Wil¬ 
son,  Charles  Downing.  Sharpless.  Gooseber¬ 
ries:  Houghton.  Currants:  Grape,  Cherry 
and  Old  Dutch,  8.  No,  we  have  not  tried  them. 
4.  Yes.  Try  Laxton’s  Alpha,  American  Won¬ 
der  and  Stratagem.  Champion  of  England  i 
good  for  late.  5.  Bees  will  stand  any  usua 
cold  of  an  ordinary  Winter;  but  the  wanner 
they  are  kept  the  less  honey  they  consume. 
The  hives  may  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  or  on  the 
usual  stand,  well  protected  with  straw. 
cattle  stable  floors. 

H.  D.  W..  no  address. — Are  cow  stables  made 
of  cement  or  concrete  durable?  What  are  the 
best  floors  for  cattle  stables? 

Ans. — A  cement  floor  is  better  than  wood 
because  it  will  not  wear  out  if  it  is  rightly 
made.  The  best  floor  is  made  of  small  round 
stones,  set  on  edge  as  here  shown.  This  repre- 


Fig.  122. 

sents  a  floor  having  a  gutter  for  the  manure. 
The  earth  is  first  leveled  in  a  proper  manner 
and  raked  smooth;  the  stones  are  then  laid 
firmly  and  bedded  in  the  earth  so  that  the  sur¬ 
face  is  even.  They  are  then  rammed  down 
firmly.  Lastly,  thin  cement,  made  of  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  cement  to  three  of  sand,  is  poured  on  the 
floor  and  worked  in  among  the  stones  with  an 
old  stiff  broom.  Coal  ashes  and  lime  will  make 
an  excellent  floor.  If  this  floor  is  then  satu¬ 
rated  with  hot  gas  tar  or  asphalt,  it  will  be 
dry,  water-proof,  vermin-proof  and  very  dura - 
ble.  Or  an  excellent  floor  may  be  made  of  a 
concrete  of  coarse  gravel,  five  parts,  mixed 
with  cement  mortar  made  of  three  parts  of 
sand  and  one  part  of  cement.  This  floor  must 
be  well  rammed  down,  by  which  it  is  made 
tough  and  lasting.  A  very  good  floor  may  be 
made  of  common  clay  puddled  with  water  and 
worked  up  until  it  is  very  sticky  and  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  wetted  coal  ashes.  When 
it  is  spread  it  must  be  beaten  very  firmly  and 
not  used  until  it  is  dry.  This  makes  a  lasting, 
firm  floor,  but  it  will  absorb  moisture  and  is 
not  rat-proof. 

portable  fence,  etc. 

J.  D.  S.,  Whitewater ,  TT'i'.s-. — 1.  On  my  80- 
acre  farm  there  are  no  inside  fences  or  wood 
to  make  any.  I  wish  to  keep  sheep:  but  if  I 
fence  five  or  six  fields  with  boards  or  wire,  the 
fencing  will  cost  more  than  the  sheep.  Is 
there  any  way  by  which  I  can  have  the  sheep 
without  the  fence?  2.  How  long  must  hens 
ran  with  a  cock  before  the  eggs  are  fertile  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  would  find  portable  fences  very 
useful  in  this  case.  Hurdles  of  the  kind  here 
represented  at  Fig.  121  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  for  you.  This  is  made  of  strijis  of  three 
by  one  with  posts  of  three  by  one-and-a-half 
or  split  round  poles,  and  barbed  wire  between. 
The  hurdles  are  set  in  the  ground,  heues  being 
made,  with  a  bar  for  the  ends  of  the  posts. 


which  are  driven  in  with  a  mallet  or  axe.  The 
hurdles  are  wired  together  at  the  ends.  2. 
Hens  must  be  about  10  days  with  the  cock  be¬ 
fore  the  eggs  are  fertilized. 

RAISING  POTATOES  ON  SHARES— BRAN. 

P.  R,  G.,  Woodmont,  Conn. — 1,  Two  men, 
A.  aud  B.,  propose  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  shares;  A,  to  furnish  land,  manure 
and  seed,  B.  to  do  all  the  labor:  manure  to  be 
carried  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile;  the  crop  to 
be  divided  equally,  and  each  to  dig  his  own 
portion.  Are  the  conditions  fail'?  2.  In  Mr. 
W.  F.  Brown's  article,  February  17th,  he 
speaks  of  bran.  Here  bran  is  a  term  applied 
to  a  whole  class  of  food,  known  as  40  pound,  60 
pound  and  80  pound  feed.  It  is  also  quoted  as 
such  in  the  New  York  market  report.  To 
which  does  he  refer  in  his  article  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  bargain  is  too  good  a  one  for  B.  For 
instance,  if  the  land  is  worth  $100,  the  interest 
and  taxes  will  be  about  $7;  10  loads  of  manure 
will  be  worth  probably  $20;  seed  will  be  worth 
about  $7.  To  plant  and  cultivate  an  acre  of 
potatoes  should  not  cost  more  than  $15  or  $20 
at  the  outside,  unless  the  circumstances  are 
unusual.  The  usual  rule  is  that  the  labor  takes 
one-third  of  the  crop;  that  is,  when  the  soil  is 
good  enough  to  give  a  fail'  yield;  when  the 
crop  is  worked  on  halves  the  owner  of  the 
land  finds  half  tbe  I  and  half  the  manure 
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which  is  rather  better  for  the  owner  of  the 
land,  or  when  the  planter  finds  all  the  land 
takes  one-third.  This  is  on  the  Imsisof  the  old 
standing  rule  that  the  land  takes  one-third,  the 
labor  one-third,  and  the  seed,  inun lire  and  fur¬ 
nishing  one-third.  2.  You  are  mist  aken  about 
bran:  in  New  York  feed  is  quoted  as  40 
to  60,  to  80  to  100.  meaning  that  n  bag  weighs 
40,  60,  80  or  100  pounds,  and  the  weights  vary 
according  to  the  quantity  of  middlings  in  the 
feed.  Forty  pounds  is  dear  bran.  Bran  is 
bran  without  any  middlings  in  it. 

INSECTS  INJURING  PINKS. 

.7.  B. ,  Lanesborv,  Pa, — 1  have  ton  acres  ol 
laud  thickly  covered  with  young  pine  trees. 
While  they  are  thrifty  they  do  not  grow  tall 
and  straight,  but  bushy  and  crooked.  The  leader 
seems  to  die  when  the  tree  is  80  feet  high,  or 
thereabouts;  the  cause  of  their  dying  I  thinks 
are  ants  which  infest  them.  Will  these  trees 
grow  tall  and  straight  in  time ? 

ANSWER  BY  OR.  WAROER. 
Unfortunately  you  do  not  say  what  species 
of  pine  it  is  that  suffers,  nor  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  class  of  Insects  that  do  the  in¬ 
jury.  It  may  lie  caused  by  the  Neptopteryx 
(Pinipissis)  Zimmermanni,  of  Groto,  the  larva1 
of  which  moth  bore  the  trees  just  below  the 
branches,  affecting  White  and  Red  Pine  very 
injuriously.  The  White  Pine  Aphis  (the  Lacli- 
nus  strobi.  of  Pitch)  may  after  all  be  the  of¬ 
fender,  as  the  numbers  of  ants  would  lead  us 
to  suspect,  the  presence  of  aphides,  but  they 
would  hardly  injure  the  tree  in  the  manner 
described.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  the 
ants  spoken  of.  As  the  trees  serve  a  good  pur- 
jjose  now  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  them, 
trusting  for  their  restoration  to  natural  cause*. 

It  would  also  ire  well  to  send  sjiecimeu.s  of  the 
insects  to  some  entomologist  who  may  recom¬ 
mend  some  means  for  counter- working  this 
enemy  of  the  trees. 

HAY  CAPS. 

./.  E.  K.  Bolivar,  Ohio. — Where  can  rub¬ 
ber  hay  caps  be  bought?  Will  it  pay  to  use 
them  where  50  acres  are  devoted  to  hay— mostly 
clover?  How  about  hay  making  where  they 
are  used? 

A  vs. — Every  man  who  has  ID  acres  of  hay 
should  have  hay  caps.  They  are  made  of  a 
square  of  heavy  sheeting  54  inches  wide  bound 
around  the  edge  with  a  cord  which  is  looped 
at  each  corner.  The  cloth  requires  no  gum 
or  paint,  as  it  will  shed  water  for  t  wo  days  or 
more  if  it  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of  sugar-of* 
lead  and  dried,  A  hay  cap  of  this  kind  will 
cost  about  25 cents,  and  will  protect  5<hj  pounds 
of  hay.  Hay  may  stand  iu  cocks  thus  pro¬ 
tected  for  weeks  and  one  gnat  value  >  if  the  cups 
is  that  the  whole  crop  may  lie  saved  and  set 
up  before  any  is  hauled.  The  hot  sun  and  wind 
are  very  injurious  to  hay  and  reduce  its  feed 
ing  value  very  considerably  and  on  tills  ac¬ 
count  alone  the  caps  would  pay  for  themselves 
every  season.  In  making  hay  in  this  manner 
it  is  flifjfc  put  up  in  small  cocks  from  the  wind 
row  and  after  24  hours  these  small  cocks  are 
gathered  into  larger  ones  and  these  remain 
until  the  whole  crop  is  made.  Iiay  caps  of 
all  sorts  can  be  got  from  Sackett  &  Wood. 
Akron,  Ohio. 

THE  KKMP  MANURE  SPREADER. 

VF.  /’,  B.,  Liberty  Square^  Pa.—  In  using  the 
the  Kemp  manure  spreader,  must  barnyard 
manure  be  loosened  up  and  pulverized  before 
it  is  loaded  on  the  ‘‘spreader?’'  Is  the  machine 
likely  to  got  out,  of  order? 

Ans. — The  writer  spread  last  season  800  loads 
of  manure,  fine  und  coaine,  and  from  live  to 
twenty  loads  per  acre  with  the  machine  refer¬ 
red  to.  One  man  with  another  to  help  him 
load,  spread  40  loads  in  10  houra'  work.  The 
manure  needs  no  preparation,  coarse  and  fine 
are  spread  alike.  All  that,  is  necessary  is  to 
load  up  the  manure  in  the  yard,  draw  it  to  the 
field,  put  the  machine  in  gear  and  the  load 
spreads  itself  more  evenly  than  a  dozen  men 
could  do  it  with  forks.  Iu  the  handsof  a  person 
who  can  use  a  mower  or  u  reaper  the  Spreader 
will  not  get  out  of  order  unless  something  is 
wrong  with  it,  and  in  that  case  the  makers  rend 
some  person  to  investigate  and  if  necessary  re¬ 
place  the  defective  part.  The  only  objection 
the  writer  had  to  it  was  the  weakness  of  some 
puli*,  which,  we  understand,  has  been  remedied. 
The  machine  used  was  one  of  those  first  made. 

GRAIN  KOtt  IIOOE. 

\V.  II.  C.,  Block  Island,  B.  /.—Which  is  the 
best  kind  of  grain  to  winter  hogs  on,  corn  or 
oats,  and  how  much  per  day  should  they  have 
to  keep  them  in  fair  condition? 

Ans. — Corn  is  cheaper  than  oats  to  feed  to 
hogs.  Clear  corn  is  not  the  Irest  kind  of  feed, 
as  it  is  too  concentrated  for  continuous  food. 
Oats  are  more  healthful,  as  they  are  less  con¬ 
centrated  and  furnish  waste  material  for  the 
distention  of  the  bowel*.  Young  pigs  can  be 
wintered  on  oats  alone,  fed  a  quart  to  two 
quarts  at  a  mess,  according  to  size.  They 
should  bo  fed  whole,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  grind 
them.  Pigs  should  be  fed  from  u  pint  to  u 
quart-uud  a-half  at  u  mess  of  clear  corn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  pig.  A  pig  one  year 
old  will  do  well  on  three  quarto  of  shelled  corn 
a  day ;  that  is,  this  amount,  will  furnish  food 


enough.  It  would  be  better  to  mix  the  corn 
and  oats  rather  than  feed  clear  corn.  Buck¬ 
wheat  bran  mixed  with  water  or  swill  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  feed  to  winter  pigs.  It 
combines  coarse  and  tine  food,  digestible  and 
indigestible,  both  of  which  are  essential  to 
good  health,  and  is  also  cheap.  Six  quarts  ot 
buckwheat  bran  a  day  will  keep  a  hog  in  good 
condition. 

RASPBERRIES  AN1)  STRAWBERRIES. 

.7.  d'  Z.  C.  W.,  Mystic  nicer,  Conn.— 1. 
What  two  raspberries — one  red;  the  other 
black— would  be  likely  to  turn  out  best  here 
for  our  local  market  ?  2,  What  is  the  yield  of 
the  Cuthbert  per  acre?  8.  Would  it  be  well 
to  plant  the  Jersey  Queen  in  place  of  the 
Downing  and  Wilson  ? 

A  ns. — 1,  Of  the  new  kinds  Honsejl  is  very 
early  and  a  good  shipper.  Turner  is  early,  ol 
excellent,  quality,  blit  rather  soft.  Brandy¬ 
wine  is  firm  but  poor.  Cuthbert  is  good  in 
every  way,  but  late.  We  have  never  heal’d  of 
any  rusplierry  that  it  is  safe  to  recommend  for 
a  given  soil  and  climate  without  first,  being 
tested.  Among  the  Gup  variet  ies,  Souhegan 
is  good.  Doolittle  is  an  old,  valued  kind. 
Gregg  does  well  in  places.  8.  We  cannot 
answer  nuy  further  than  to  say  all  the  way 
from  nothing  to  si)  bushels  per  acre,  8.  No. 
We  should  try  Jersey  Queen  and  give  it  high 
culture.  It  is  a  tine  berry  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  ail  places. 

TREATMENT  OF  VINE  POSTS. 

B.,  Him  rods,  A’.  P. — 1  intend  to  set  posts  for 
two  acres  of  grapes  iu  the  Spring;  is  there  any 
preparation  to  prevent  t  hem  from  rotting  and 
make  them  durable? 

ANSWER  BY  A.  .1.  CAYWOOU. 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  season  the  posts  well  irefore  set¬ 
ting;  they  should  lie  a  year  pooled.  If  cut  in 
Winter,  they  can  Ik-  peeks  1  in  June,  when  sap 
is  flowing.  The  best  time  to  cut  them,  to  last, 
is  in  August,  when  full  of  sap.  They  should 
be  i >eo led  and  dried  iu  hot  weather.  It,  has 
been  our  experience  t  hat  posts  packed  in  coarse 
gravel,  or  small  stones,  uo  earth  coining  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  did  not  rot.  Charring  the 
end  we  have  also  found  advantageous.  The 
application  of  paint  or  tor,  under  ground,  we 
have  found  of  no  special  benefit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

II.  H'.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.— In  it  advantageous 
to  have  black  sheep  iu  a  flock?  2,  What  would 
it  cost  to  take  a  car-load  of  sheep  to  the  Plains? 
8.  What  is  the  cost  of  homesteading  160  acres  ? 

A  ns. — 1.  The  wool  of  black  sheep  is  not  sala¬ 
ble.  but  where  used  for  domestic  purposes  for 
knitting,  etc:.,  a  mixture  of  half  black  anti 
half  white  makes  an  excellent  brown  or  gray 
yarn,  which  never  loses  its  color.  2.  “  The 
Plains”  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  as  they  ex¬ 
tend  for  IflOO  miles  from  Texas  to  Montana. 
Sheep  can  l>e  bought  there  in  most  places 
almost  us  cheap  as  they  could  Ik-  carried 
there,  and  unless  they  were  valuable  breeding 
auimalsit  would  hardly  pay  to  freight  them. 
8,  The  whole  cost  of  homesteading  160  acres 
is  s  I  t ;  but  100  acres  on  the  Plains  would  sup¬ 
port  no  more  than  50  sheep  as  the  grass  is  very 
thin  and  greatly  mixed  with  weed*  and  cac¬ 
tus  beds  in  places.  The  system  of  herding 
on  the  plains  is  by  letting  the  flocks  roam  over 
a  large  extent  of  ground  and  not  by  keeping 
them  in  in  closures.  It  is  not  a  desirable  meth¬ 
od  for  a  man  having  a  family  to  care  for. 
For  such  a  one  it  is  better  to  buy  160  acres  of 
luntl  near  a  town  und  where  there  is  some 
free  range  and  so  have  the  benefit  of  both. 

S.  O.  F.  O.,  Cottage  Orore,  H  is. — Some 
lien  ns  of  mine  are  somewhat  colored  so  that 
they  will  not  bring  more  than  81  per  bushel; 
com  is  worth  SO  cents,  out*  85  cents,  and  bran 
814  per  ton.  Which  would  be  more  profitable 
—to  sell  the  beans  and  get  other  feed  for  the 
price,  or  feed  them? 

Anns. — At  the  prices  mentioned  it  M  ould  be 
best  to  sell  the  l>eans  and  buy  corn,  oats  and 
bran  with  the  money:  880  will  buy  1000  pounds 
of  bran;  IKK)  pounds  of  corn,  and 000  pound*  of 
oats,  or  2,200  pounds  of  feed  in  place  of  1,200 
pounds  of  beans.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  advantage  of  making  tliis  exchange. 
Just  now  beans  are  exceedingly  high  and  tliis 
can  lie  done  with  profit,  but  when  beans  are 
a  dollar  a  bushel  for  the  best  and  25  cents  u 
bushel  for  the  poor  ones,  it  would  Ik-  profitable 
to  grind  them  with  corn  for  feed  for  horse*, 
hogs  and  sheep. 

0.  B.,  No  address. — Is  it  necessary  to  crack 
poach  and  plum  pits  that  have  never  been 
frozen ,  before  planting  them?  2.  What  is  the 
quality  of  the  Shannon  Pippin  and  Kwaar 
apples  ?  8,  Cun  one  variety  of  grapes  be 
grafted  ou  another  by  using  a  cutting  of  a 
vigorous-growing  variety  for  a  stock  and  one 
of  a  leeble-growing  variety  as  a  cion  ? 

Ans.--],  Unless  you  do,  it  is  hard  to  say  when 
they  will  germ iiiute  having  become  thoroughly 
dry.  2.  The  Bwuar  is  of  the  best  quality.  The 
Shannon,  a  synonym  of  the  Ohio  or  Ernest’s 
Pippin,  is  moderately  juicy,  pleasant,  sharp 
subocid ;  good.  8.  Iu  the  South  (N.  0.)  we  saw 
cions  that,  had  taken,  worked  upon  rooted  cut¬ 


tings  planted  in  soil  in  a  cool  house.  They  would 
not  unite  in  the  way  you  speak  of.  The  same 
results  would  be  obtained  if  it  were  possible. 

G.  II.  S..  Richmond.  llt.—X.  Which  is  the 
best  sort  of  fertilizer— salt  or  wood  ashes?  2, 
Would  apple  trees  Ire  suitable  along  the  road¬ 
side?  8.  Would  it  be  advisable  for  a  farmer  who 
intends  planting  200  apple  t  rees  to  raise  and 
graft  lus  own  trees? 

A  NS. — 1  Good  farm  manure  is  best.  Wood 
ashes  arc  good  salt  probably  of  no  account. 

8.  No,  we  have  never  tried  them.  The  only 
objection  would  Ire  that  they  branch  txio  low. 

8.  One  euu  buy  200  young  apple  trees,  procur¬ 
ing  just  the  kinds  lie  wants,  about  as  low  as  he 
can  raise  them.  Besides,  he  will  not  Ire  obliged 
to  wait  two  years  for  stocks  and  look  about 
for  cions.  It  requires  no  1  took  fur  instructions. 
You  have  merely  to  plant  the  seeds  and  graft 
the  young  trees. 

T.  I.  McE..  Easton,  Ohio.— 1.  Where  cau 
Golden  Heart  well  Celery  be  purchased  ?  2. 
Should  the  ‘Garden  Treasure  ”  seeds  In- 
planted  in  the  open  ground  or  in  boxes  in 
the  house  ? 

An*.  1.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  are 
headquarters  fill*  this  seed:  but  other  good 
firms  can  furnish  it.  Examine  the  catalogues 
which  we  have  announced.  8.  You  cun  put 
t  hem  in  the  open  ground;  but  remember  some 
will  start  at  once  some  iu  a  week  or  so 
some  in  a  month  and  others  not  in  three 
months,  You  should  therefore  provide  a  large 
seed  bed  so  that  those  that  start  cau  Ik*  t-iaus 
planted  without  disturbing  the  others.  There 
are  some  very  choice  seeds  among  them — some 
that  are  quite  common 

l‘.  IF.  I’..  Gively,  Colorado.— 1.  How  should 
Branching  Sorghum  be  treated?  2.  I  have 
heard  much  good  of  the  Hardy  Catalpa — C. 
speciosa—  what  about  it? 

A  ns.— 1.  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  should 
be  treated  just  like  Northern  sorghums  for 
molasses  or  sugar,  except,  that  the  plants  must 
stand  farther  apart.  2.  All  the  good  you  have 
heard  of  the  Hardy  fata  I  pa  we  believe  to  be 
trustworthy.  Full  in fonnatiou  about  planting 
nil  sort*  of  trees  on  "timber  claims"  and  else¬ 
where,  will  be  given  iu  the  Rural  in  Dr. 
Warder’s  articles  on  Forestry.  This  series 
M  ill  contain  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy 
information  on  all  the  subjects  discussed. 

IF.  77.  .4.,  Westfield,  Mass.—  1.  What  is  the 
value  of  tobacco  stems,  obtained  from  n  segur 
factory ,  a*  manure  for  grass,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables?  a.  Which  is  the  best  grape  for  home 
use  iu  this  section? 

A  ns. — 1.  Tobacco  stems  are  M’orth  as  much 
a*  good  stable  manure.  They  should  be  mixed 
with  the  manure  in  the  yard;  or  put  in  a  heap 
aud  rotted  and  then  used  as  ordinary  manure, 
either  spread  us  u  top-dressing  or  plowed  or 
spaded  into  the  soil.  8.  Brighton,  Duchess, 
Jefferson,  Wilder,  Delaware.  We  answer  the 
question  as  it  is  asked.  Hardiness,  vigor, 
adaptation  are  uot  necessarily  considered, 

//.  C.K.,  Blodgett  Mitts.  .V.  V.— What  are 
the  so-called  English  currants  found  in  the 
markets?  How  ure  they  prepared?  Would 
cherry  currants,  evaporated,  sell  in  the  mar¬ 
kets? 

A  NS).—' The  so-called  "English  Currants”  ure 
a  small  variety  of  grapes  grown  in  Greece, 
aud  received  their  name  from  the  Greek  city 
of  Corinth.  This  name  was  transferred  to  our 
common  currant  which,  however,  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Corinth  gnqre,  either  in  its  fresh 
or  dry  stab*.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no 
market  for  the  common  currant  when  dried. 
The  fruit-  i*  too  seedy  for  such  use. 

.4.  /*'.  /?..  Ovid,  Mich, — What  varieties  of 
gm|K*s  would  be  advisable  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  Lansing,  Midi.,  for  a  vineyard  of  500  vines, 
aud  what  should  be  the  proportion  of  each  sort? 

A  ns.  1 1  our  friend  wishes  a  succession  ol 
varieties,  also  a  variety  of  colors,  he  w  ill  do 
well  to  plant  50  M (Hire's  Early,  100  Delaware, 
50  Lady,  100  Prentiss,  200  Concord.  Or,  omit¬ 
ting  the  w'liite  grapes,  100  Moore’s  Early,  100 
Delaware,  800  Concord.  It  the  dusire  is  to  sell 
at  wholesale,  for  the  must  money  possible,  and 
with  uo  care  for  a  succession  of  varieties,  his 
best  course  will  Ire  to  plant  500  Concords. 

(I.  A.  Wilawona,  t'aA. — When  should 
my  five-year-old  orchard  be  pruned?  2.  Where 
can  potato  fertilize)’ be.  obtained?  8.  Is  any  ap¬ 
plication  for  seeds  needed  from  one  who  sub¬ 
scribes  for  the  Rura  l  through  u  dut  >1  .ing  paper? 

Ans.-I.  Next  month.  2.  Our  friend  lias 
only  to  look  at  our  advertising  columns.  It  is 
worth  *50  pei-  ton.  The  quantity  to  be  used 
will  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  From 
200  to  600  pounds.  8.  No  application  M  ill  be 
necessary. 

If.  /,  L,,  Brampton,  Ont.—  What  about  the 
advertisers  of  the  “  Welcome  ”  oats  and 
the  oats  ? 

A  ns.— The  advertiser*  are  enterprising, 
trustworthy  seedsmen.  A  sample  of  the  oats 
has  been  sent  to  us.  They  are  heavy,  short, 
plump,  without  much  husk.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
press  any  positive  opinion  until  we  have  raised 
some.  Many  oato  now  offered  us  novelties  are 
not  new  varieties,  but  old  varieties  grown  in 


favorable  climates  where  they  grow  much 
heavier  than  in  this  climate. 

E.  K.  IF.,  Cherryfield,  Me. — How  shall  I 
manage  a  wild  Blueberry  bush  to  make  a  cul¬ 
tivated  berry  of  it  ? 

A  ns. —Prepare  a  bed  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  muck  aud  garden  soil.  Transplant  young 
plants  before  the  leaves  appear  in  Spring. 
Keep  down  weeds.  It  the  plants  do  not.  bear 
the  first  year  or  two,  do  not  be  discouraged. 
Theyr  do  not  bear  until  from  three  to  five  years 
old;  also  set  ft  few  plants  in  common  garden 
soil. 

‘“Subscriber,"  address  lost. — What  plums 
and  grapes  will  prove  hardy  at  May ville, 
Dakota  ? 

ANS. — It  is  useless  to  plant  auyT  of  the  Euro- 
[>ean  varieties.  The  De  Soto,  W  caver.  Basset. 
Miner  and  Forest  Rose  plums  will  be  apt  to  do 
well.  The  moat  promising  grapes,  for  that  air 
and  soil,  are  Concord,  Worden,  Moore's  Early 
anil  Coe.  The  last  originated  in  Iowa  and  is 

the  inirdiest,  iu  n  dry ,  mid  climate  in  the  list. 

It  is  of  the  Lubruseu  type. 

.17.  IF,  77.,  Roanoke,  hid.  1.  Which  is  the 
better  wuy  to  plant,  potatoes  on  timothy  sod  . 
and  new  ground — in  hills  or  drills  ?  2.  Should 
manure  be  applied  on  top  or  plowed  under? 

8.  Should  the  eyes  Ire  cut  shallow  or  thick  ?  4. 

Can  the  Centennial  Wheat  lie  sowed  in  the 
Spring  ? 

A  Ns. — 1.  We  greatly  prefer  drills.  2.  Plow 
under.  3.  Thick,  always.  4.  We  should  try 
it  as  a  Spring  wheat.  Yes,  you  may  sow  it 
also  iu  the  Fall. 

G.  IF.  B.,  Big  Spring,  Fa. — What  is  the 
large,  smooth  seed,  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
acorn,  iu  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution  ? 

Ans. — It  is  probably  the  fruit  (nut)  of  Mis 
garrhiza  Culifortiicn  (Big  Root),  a  vine  bear¬ 
ing  monoecious  tlowcrs  and  growing  about  20 
feet  high.  Leaves  ure  two  to  six  inches  broad, 
five  to  seven  lobed.  Plant  the  nut  an  inch 
deep  as  soon  us  the  weather  i*  warm. 

if.  /’.,  Sturgis,  Mich. — Is  the  firm  of  IV. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
praise  the  Welcome  oats  so  highly,  trustworthy 
and  how  about  the  wonderful  oats  ? 

Ans. — The  firm  enjoys  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  oats  are  handsome  in  appearance. 
Further  we  know  not.  We  shall  tost  them. 

Chataugua,  Brodon,  .V.  F.— Which  form  of 
jKitash  Mould  Ire  the  cheapest  substitute  for 
wood  ashes?  The  price? 

Ans-  -High-grade  muriate  of  potash,  which 
has  50  per  cent  of  actual  potash  and  costs  much 
less  than  commercial  potashes.  The  muriate 
sells  for  about  8  %  or  2-.,  cento  per  pound. 

C.  L.  H.,  Mention,  Mich.— Will  the  flower 
seeds  collected  last  Kail  and  left  iu  a  box  in  the 
wood-house  all  Winter  lie  injured  by  the 
frost  ? 

Ans. — if  kept  dry,  cold  weather  will  not. 
harm  them.  We  cuuuot  answ  er  the  second 
question. 

.7.  F.  E. ,  New  Boston ,  Mich. —  1.  Is  W.  Parry, 
of  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J.,  reliable? 

Ans. — Yes,  certainly’.  Doesn’t  lie  advertise 
iu  the  Rural?  Full  information  about  tree 
planting  will  uppeur  in  the  ‘‘Forestry”  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Rural.  There  you  will  And 
answers  to  all  your  questions  on  that  topic. 

IF.  B.  77.,  Granville,  Ohio—  The  Rural 
wheat  comes  in  two  packages;  should  it  be 
sown  iu  Spring  or  Fall? 

Ans.— There  should  be  two  small  packets  of 
the  wheat.  Try  it  this  Spring,  as  you  say. 

G.  II.,  Amprior,  Canada. — Where  can  siu- 
gle  dahlias  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Many  of  the  catalogues  noticed  in 
the  R.  N-Y.  offer  those  dahlias— generally 
among  the  novelties. 

./.  K.,  Springfield,  Neb. — How  should  catalpa 
seed  Ire  planted? 

Ans. — See  Dr.  Warder’s  article  on  Forestry 
in  next,  week’s  Rural,  for  full  instructions. 

IF.  J.  .S'.,  Hickory,  N.  C. —  Where  can  the 
Aylesbury  and  Rouen  ducks  be  obtained? 
Ans.—  W.  Alice  Burpee  &  Go.,  Philadelphia. 

- - 

Communications  Received  fob  tiik  week  Ending 
Saturday,  March  10: 

F,  D.  C.  R.  C.-H.-H.  B.-F.  B.-E.  E.  S.-H.  5.- 
II.  N.  <1.  F.  I>.  C.— B.  W.  M.,  there  ure  dUTereul  varie¬ 
ties  or  strains  of  Shoe-peg  as  of  other  corn,— A.  IL— 

H.  &  8.— E.  W.— H.  S.  I).,  thanks.  Our  friends  must 
beleuleut  with  us  Jusl  now.  G.  S,  N,  T.  I  MeF..— W. 
K.  II.  F.  R.  0.  IT.  C.—  S.  M.  II.  O,,  pni.v  do  not  hold 
the  Ri  kal  responsible  for  the  statements  of  the  corn 
prize-taker*.  T.  T.  D.  A.  W.— J.  W.  II.— C.  D. — F.  I>. 
(V — W.  Y.  II..  thunks. -A.  C.  H.-C.  J.  H.-D.  J.  S.-T. 
H.  H.-il.  T.  T.  L.  G.-H.  Millard.  4J  griilliH  are  Kent 
in  every  euvelope.-  A  I.  A.  K.  N  I).  F.  II.  H.  M.  N. 
C.-N.  M.  H.  R.  G.-H.  E.  a.~W.  M.  M.— Q,  M.  S.— A 
K.-.I.  K— J.  0.— K.  A,  B.  B.  C.  U  K.  O.  Mumford. 
thunks.— W.  H.  L— K.  F.  T,  -  II.  K.  S.  G.  W.  W.  E.  H  . 
P.-S.  T.  K.  -C.  H.  8.  J.  G.-R,  U.  (i.  \V.  t  M.  N.  C. 
A.  L.  J.-A.  M.  \V,  E.  M,  A.-H.  C.  It.  -s.  I*.  \V.-  W.  O. 
W.  L.-F.  H.  J.  J.  J.  P.  T.,  thunk*.  -J.  J.  D.-H.S.— 

F.  J.-F..  N.—I.  R.  W.  W.-T.  A.  G.  B.  C  It.  S„  Ma¬ 

ple  Lodge,  thunk*.  M.  It.  B,  D.  It.  ORkwn,  thanks. - 
K.  Spencer,  corn  received.  Thank  ,vuii.  T.  M.  I’.. 
Right  you  ure.  -R.  W.  F  -A.  C.-A.  B.  G.  .1.  C,  II.  R. 
8.— M.R.  .1.  H.— W.  S.— .1.  K.  J.  N.  V.  .1.  (t  B.— J.  M. 
M.  S.  II.  II.  —J.  C.-J.  V.  L.  -A.  I.  A  A.  P.  II.  N.  *1.  S., 
we  an*  just  nt  present  very  arowtlcd,— Ifioucer.  we 
ure  obliged  for  the  article,  lint  have  uo  spuce  nl 
pre.scut.  W.  ,1.  S.  Mr*.  E.  F.  A..  Urlmna,  K'uus.,  nun  ii 
obliged.  We  Khali  place  It  among  tin*  set- log  H.  E 
8.—  N.  M.  -J.  T.— J.  L.  V.  M.-C.  A.  G.  M.  0  0.  S.- 

P.  B.— C.  0.  E.  K. 
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FOWLER  X  WOODWORTH  ,^!gHANNPCK  FAlLS^ 


.  SEWI_NG  MACHINE 

^  be  convinced  thatitjustly 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
Eldredge  s.m.co.. 
New  York  8c  Chicago, 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


[Copyrighted.] 


Manufactured  '_c  f  >/  T  ■ 

under  the  Perry  I'ateute  ^w|''  — '-1^  1 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  .L^ 

It  is  Light,  yet  Strong.  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  perfMt  Txo-rhecltr  See  Illustrated  Price.  List. 


A  treat  s 
Wanted  in 
Unoccupied 
Territory. 


Does 


nearly 


Empire  Grain  Drill, 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 


OUR  CUT  OFFENGINE 

.  a  FUEL 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 
5VR0U.ER_ 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

•t  Wmtlon  rid,  Pa/jtr. i  Chambarsburg.  Pa 


on'tci"r  •V,'urs'  s,'n'1  fl,r  circular  giving 

BAIPfRB  »RTIiI,  CO., 
SlioriHville,  Ontario  Co..N.  V. 


Sawing  Made  Easy 

With  the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw ! 

t  /jl  Sent  «m  30  Day. 

H\  Te.t  Trial. 


NEW  YORK 


A  hoy  year*  old  can  h.nw  logs  fast  -md  rm,.  Mil  ' 
Murray.  I 'or  (airs.  Mich. .writes.  ''Am  much  plcaard  with 
the  MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAW.  1  sawed  oil  > 
30- Inch  login  2  minutes.  ’  ’  t  or  sawing  (ops  into  siiltabli- 
lengths  for  family  stove-wood,  and  all  sorts  of  log  cit 
ting,  It  is  peerless  and  UJlrlvaled.  A  er«l  mvIiis 
or  inhnr  ..n.i  mim.,.  Sent  On  Test  Trial. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Free.  A6FNTS  \V,  tttli  i». 
Mention  this  paper.  Address.  N'>NA l<CH  LIGHTNING 
SAW  CO.,  163  Knndulph  Street.  Chicago.  iU. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  stile,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  au  inferior  tool 
on  you  by  assuring  you  that,  he  has  something  1  letter,  hut  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  ordering 
one  ON  TRIAL.  \Ve  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit  you  may  send  it  back,  we 
1  mying  retuni  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried 
t  on  your  farm. 

S  end  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44  Different  States 

and  Territories. 

NASH  A'  BROTHER, 

.Tin  mi  factor)  ami  l*i-inci  pal  Oilier, 

I  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Tillage  is  Manure,”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(Matthews’  patent.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  MTg  Corporation 

IIMOJANU  H,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


MEADOW  KING 


DARNELL’S  ill  FURROWER 

vSHHI  I*  MARKER 


THE  WHIPPLE  Spring-Tooth  SULKY  HARROW 


Run*  Steadily. 


hoked 


IHUTW  KIH<. 


to  all  *of\  or 

It  lei  of  ground  ground  thaa  aqj  «Uier  Marker. 

Leaves  the  mirth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2!f  to  5  fret,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  meties  deep. 

*  rake  plii:i*ur<i  In  rocomnu-udlng  it.  1 1 (loon  the busUu*«i;  h 
’♦oil  turt  le  oiid  will  ln»t  for  yeoiW  Moorr*tmc u  X.J. 

*‘lt  fkr  excenis  oiv  e.\|*cCMfo&4  If  the  real  airrib*  of  Hit* 
rhi'Afr  Implement  w*r*  known  tapotnta  grower*  alone,  the  wtlc* 
would  >w*i«mjrn  /Vr s,  IT )  itjr.SodMv 

H\l|  hnilf^UTCII  M anu fad tr  Moorcotown 
a  Vf  lUUUUll  I  LN  S •  J 


m&St 


Mowing  Machine 


In  nil  that  goes  to  uiuke  up  a  Mowing  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  ICING  has  no  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  to  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse's  neck. 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  $80  and 
Upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  euall  ,1(3- 
count  Send  for 
cireul  ars  to 
A.W  S  T  EVENS 
ft  SON. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


Embodies  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower,  It  Is  a  single  wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Rond  tor  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

(JIIICIJU  A  (’(),,  Mole  KIuiiiilMcturcrM, 
TriiiniitiMburg,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &e. 


THE  BEST  TOOL  OF  THE  KIND  IN  THE  MARKET. 

NO  OTHER  HARROW  CAN  RE  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  FOR  SO  GREAT  A  VARIETY  OF  WORK 

CUTS  SIX  FEET  WIDE. 

IS  A  SPLENDID  PULVERIZER,  ami  CAN  RE  USED  EQUALLY  WELL  IN  STONY.  LIGHT  or  HEAVY  SOU 
and  CANNOT  HE  CLOGGED.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHNSON,  CERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE! 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

1gsr>  COEN  AND  COB  HILLS. 

Onl^  Mill*  fnado  with 

f C1ST  asT  STEEL  MU&MM. 

-  -  A~-2J3.V4.S5y  W«mu.twl  (aperler  i«  any  ia 

-----  ~  ?,e  for  *"  t>un»o,M.  Will  triad 

=r*  rnn  cawUr.  au<1  near  long- 

,  JjA  -  :  rr.  S»tl«ro<li  ii  guaraatr-d. 

hi  fa' /  - &  Abo  C,  to  Siieller*.  Kent  Cat* 
;  I«r»  Ol.tsr  Mill..  3cB'i  (or  «r- 

WHITMAN  AC  *q'(0' VLTc'ttA L  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS  Mo. 


Thw  I'Unwi  Jr.  J^pd-UrUlo,  »r*d  Mor«r-llfr«  arc  writhmM  au  vtjiunn  ln$  wnfliH 

them  »o  j»*rfrct,  or  In  *iu*.h  vart**tr,  nor  rublmhrxl  •<>  cln»r  ami  full  a  l>f  wnpllvc  ritftln^ue  *jf  Uunn, 
tii'ry  one  who  pUnu  -»_*v,Uttr  ciililvnlir«  pull.  Il  U  \  l»^-wtjilful  dwrlpilm  «*  *  ‘ 

l.ngrAt *huwiiig  lh»»  tail»  *t  mirk  xiuoti#;  llul-o.*,  U«-xiin,  Ay..  «._I  _!  _ _ _ . 

•f  Oop*,  Send  imuyoau  i»tMr-»  »'n1  *<  o<o,  h' •  -  tu**n  itn**trvt-*-l  in  Fumiinft  and  » l  *rd*'L»i  'l-  and 
*<  L.  ALLk.N  A  l  O.i  Pulculca  aiuil  iSolu  klonufoolurwra  of  the  fLAM.T  Jli.  LOO  On,  Noe.  *  " 


KBHGMBd 

PULVERIZER&CARTCOmbined 


lout  au  etjuaLiii  thr  ernrldi  Wu  hnro  urn  r  l.efuro  offtiv*! 

-  ~  J-  w«»rmulr$\  it  to  Interest 

f.rk,  of  thlnr  t *»<i  pa«ct«  with  otrr  Thlrfy  .\tw 
nnd  auo eouuiite  a  Cti A.T;t'r  «U1  tbr  proper  rnlthatior 
^  ‘  '  trt4  ....  I  «n  will  tuft i I  it  Tr^v 

l-T  aud  l  iH  Ciktbariuo  St.,  Phlla.. 


OUND  CITY  FEED  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

t-fWKg-.vws  The  most  rapid  Grinder  ever 

wte;  MBW  ^  made.  We  make  the  onlv 

\  Corn  and  Cob  Mill wttli Cast 

sixkl  tiiitsPERa.  If  we  fait 
to  furnish  proof,  will  give 
"  you  a  mill.  Ten  dltTerenl 
,  --t\le>  und  slates.  The  onlv 

'Va..  ,  null  that  sifts  the  meal.  We 

also  make  the 

/  I  ra,lsl  BUI  GI A  N T, 

2  ^'dil/or  cirt-ulius  ami  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  00. 

!  t«  UW8  X-  F.ichth  St.lnni  i  AfTIO  At  A 

il-ltof'J-l  Howards!.  >  0 1.  LlHIlo,  MO. 


Raves  00 per  oent.  of  the  latsir.  und  doubles  the  valuti 
of  Hie  Manure,  one  load  ‘mreitd  tn  ona-titdh  the  tima 
["•nenttiinf  the  cetji  as  much  ns  two  pitched  out  by 
hand.  1  ndispriiMMl.le  as  Hi,.  Mqww  and  Reaper 
In  the  cotton  nu'Hotih  il  will  save  Hie  labor  of  hulf  a 
dozen  men  Spreads  Min  k  "  -rl.  Ashes.  Llme.Cctton- 
K<ed,  etc.,  broadcast ...  I„  IHIK.  l-or  IlliisfrstctUviia. 
logite  and  lull  particulars  address  the  manufacturers 
KKAIPaY  BI  KPl.i:  .hit;  CO.  Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send  for 
Cutalogue 
and 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1883. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  THIS. 


All  applications  made  for  seeds  up  to 
March  1st  have  been  mailed.  The  potato 
is  sent  as  the  weather  permits.  Any  of 
our  readers  who.  having  applied  for  the 
seeds  prior  to  March  1st,  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal 
at  once.  We  shall  give  notice  as  to  the 
potato  later. 

In  each  envelope  of  seed  there  should 
be  (1)  two  small  envelopes  of  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat;  (2)  one  of 
Garden  Treasures;  (8)  one  of  Niagara 
Grape;  (4)  one  of  Perfection  Watermelon; 
(5)  one  of  Wysor’s  Shoe-peg  Corn. 

All  notifications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor ,  at  River  Edge ,  Bergen  Co .,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

- *-»-* - 

TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


We  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883,  as  presented  on 
page  173.  The  change  divests  them  of  all 
discounts,  presenting  them  iu  the  simplest 
form  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  We  beg  to  assure  those  who 
would  favor  us  with  their  advertising 
patronage  that  these  rates  are  invariable 
and  that  any  correspondence  looking  to  a 
change  would  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  prove  ineffectual. 


We  are  obliged  to  state  that  all  adver¬ 
tisements  intended  for  the  next  issue  must 
reach  us  before  Thursday. 


Our  wheats  upon  our  special  wheat 
plots  are  pretty  well  killed  out.  Those 
that  survive  will  be  especially  entitled  to 
be  called  hardy. 


As  we  have  never  adopted  the  plan  of 
notifying  our  subscribers  when  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  we  would  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  address  slips  on  the  wrappers 
and  thus  ascertain  for  themselves.  Thus, 
if  the  number  after  the  name  is  1730,  the 
subscription  will  end  next  week;  if  1731 
the  week  after,  and  so  on. 


Please  notify  us  of  any  irregularity  in 
the  receipt  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
If  you  have  missed  any  numbers,  kindly 
advise  us  and  we  will  extend  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  accordingly.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  mistakes  or  even  to  correct  them 
promptly  during  the  busiest  part  of  the 
subscription  season.  We  desire  to  be 
more  than  just  in  this  matter.  If  we 
deprive  you  of  one  paper  we  are  willing 
to  give  you  three  in  its  place. 


Here  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ! 
The  trustee  of  the  public  school  at  Ghent, 
N.  Y.,  has  organized  a  course  of  brief 
Friday  afternoon  lectures  to  the  pupils  of 
the  school  on  botany,  fruit-culture,  vege¬ 
table  physiology  and  various  kindred 
topics.  Prominent  townsmen  who  have 
given  these  subjects  attention  are  invited 
to  address  the  pupils.  Is  there  any  better 
way  to  awaken  an  interest  among  young 
people  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
than  this  ? 

- - 

Horticultural  interests  in  Michigan 
are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe.  Twenty-eight 
societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  horticulture  are  now  in  active 
operation  and  are  doing  a  grand  work, 
meetings  being  held  by  each  either 
monthly  or  quarterly.  On  the  approach¬ 
ing  Arbor  Day  the  societies  of  the  State 
will  make  a  combined  effort  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees  about  the  school-houses — a 
matter  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
similar  organization  in  the  land.  Success 
to  the  horticultural  societies  of  the 
Wolverine  State  ! 

- 4*4 - 

To  the  cries  for  help  from  the  “drown¬ 
ed  out  ”  people  along  the  Ohio,  are  now 
added  those  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inundated  region  along  the  Mississippi. 
Between  Memphis,  Term.,  and  Helena, 
Ark.,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
spots  of  dry  ground,  and  for  40  miles 
there  is  not  a  dry  foot  of  land.  Refugees, 
white  and  colored,  are  flocking  by  the 
hundred  from  the  flooded  districts  to  kthe 


bluffs  and  adjoining  towns,  while  every 
elevation  is  crowded  with  starving  stock 
and  despairing  people.  Help  from  the 
charitable  everywhere  is  urgently  needed, 
and  again  we  earnestly  beseech  our  friends 
to  contribute  as  much  as  they  can  toward 
the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren,  and 
whatever  they  give  let  them  forward  at 
once  to  the  New  York  Herald  Relief  Fund, 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

- 4*4 - 

Los  Angeles  County,  California,  is  a 
region  noted  for  its  immense  wheat-fields 
and  sheep  pastures,  but  chiefly  for  its 
olives,  vines,  orange  groves,  lemons,  braes, 
guavas,  pomegranates, gardens  and  prosper¬ 
ous  colonies.  The  Ban  Gabriel  Valley  is 
one  of  the  fairest  spots  on  earth,  and  is 
only  rivaled  by  the  Santa  Anna  and  other 
valleys  southward.  It.  is  often  thought 
that  semi-tropic  fruit-culture  is  the  only 
occupation  of  the  Los  Angeles  citizens,  but 
that  section,  no  less  than  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  large  farms.  One  of  these  is 
the  Laguna  Ranch,  where  a  company  of 
capitalists  who  have  leased  the  place  are 
at  work  on  a  large  scale.  They  have  24 
six-mule  teams  plowing  and  harrowing. 
Already  9,000  acres  are  seeded,  and  3.000 
more  will  be  sown  before  the  end  of 
March.  The  ranch  has  immense  pastur¬ 
age  facilities,  and  wheat-raising  forms  only 
a  part  of  their  extensive  operations. 


We  call  attention  to  the  instructionsgi  ven 
on  page  162  by  experienced  seedling  grape- 
growers.  Our  own  method  has  been  to  plant 
the  seeds  fresh  from  the  grapes,  in  which 
case  many  will  sprout  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
W e  have  planted  the  seeds  in  pots  of  good 
soil  half  an  inch  deep;  covered  them  with 
glasses  and  set  the  pots  over  the  heater  on 
the  mantle  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  warm  at 
all  times,  by  supplying  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  These  pots  rest  in  saucers  which 
receive  the  water,  We  never  water  the 
surface.  We  are  without  experience  as  to 
raising  seedlings  from  seeds  which  have 
become  dry ,  as  with  those  of  the  Niagara 
sent  to  subscribers  in  our  present  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution.  We  planted  some  of  them  in 
the  way  above  mentioned  six  weeks  ago. 
None  has  as  yet  germinated.  We  beg 
our  readers  to  exercise  their  best  judgment, 
as  aided  by  the  instructions  of  Messrs. 
Marvin,  Burr  and  Campbell,  and  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  painstaking,  even  though  the 
seeds  do  not  sprout  in  months,  since  they 
may  he  assured  that  the  seeds,  though 
necessarily  dry,  are  fresh  and  guaranteed 
to  be — all  of  them — from  thcNirgara  grape. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  doubt  tills 
statement:  Upon  three-eightieths  of  an 
acre  of  land — or  let  us  say  one-thirtieth — 
we  raised  enough  potatoes  to  supply  the 
Rural  family  from  August,  1882,  until 
probably  the  firet  of  May,  1883.  The  Rural 
family  has  consisted  of  two  men.  three  fe¬ 
males  and  two  email  children,  besides  visit  - 
ot's.  The  only  extra  cost  has  been  for  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers,  used  at  the  rate  of  about  800 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  perhaps  two  cul¬ 
tivations  more  than  field  potatoes  get.  as  a 
rule.  All  cultivation  was  givcu  with  hand 
cultivators,  which  every  owner  of  a  small 
garden  should  use.  The  yield  of  this  plot 
coukl  not  have  been  less  than  1 9  bushels. 
We  do  not  mention  the  variety,  because 
there  were  many  kinds.  Though  the  land 
was  inclined  to  clay  there  was  no  hilling 
up.  The  seed,  as  mentioned  in  our  re¬ 
ports.  was  cut  to  single  or  two  eyes  and 
planted  a  foot  apart — the  drills  three  feet 
apart.  Our  friends  may  estimate  the  cost 
of  this  yield  and  juage  for  themselves 
whether  it  pays  to  give  this  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  potatoes,  or  whether  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  usual  methods  and  raise  from 
one  to  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  is  no  farm  crop  raised  in  America 
that  returns  such  a  profit  for  suitable  ma¬ 
nure  and  good  tillage  as  potatoes. 


A  SELECTION  OF  SMALL  FRUITS  FOR 
TRIAL. 


Some  catalogues  call  Brighton  the  best 
red  grape;  Worden  and  Moore's  Early 
the  best  blacks;  Lady,  the  best  white. 
Wilder  might  be  added  as  one  of  the  best 
black  grapes,  though  it  does  not  succeed 
everywhere.  We  should  at  present  place 
Miner’s  Victoria  before  the  Lady,  because 
it  is  hardier,  more  prolific,  cracks  less 
and  is  a  better  shipper.  This  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mi*.  Barry,  which  is  entitled  to 
great  respect,  but  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  after  Mr.  Miner’s  death  several 
of  his  collection  were  mixed  up,  and  the 
Victoria  among  them.  Possibly  Mr.  Barry 
has  not  the  true  Victoria.  Our  collection 
of  Miner’s  grapes  was  received  direct 
from  him,  The  grape  is  foxy,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  Concord  or  Niagara, 
while  it  is  of  better  quality.  Moore’s  Early 
is  earlier  than  the  Concord,  just  as  hardy 
and  prolific,  while  the  berry  is  larger  and 


of  equal  quality  though  the  bunch  averages 
smaller.  Jefferson  (Ricketts’s)  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  grape  as  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 
It  has  not  as  yet  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  Duchess  is  a  favorite  with 
us  on  account  of  its  meaty  flegli — by  which 
we  mean  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  tough 
pulp  which  characterizes  the  Concord  and 
most  other  native  grapes.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  so-called  White  Malaga  more  than 
any  other  grape  which  is  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York.  Barry  bears  short, 
compact  shouldered  bunches  of  large  black 
grapes.  Herbert  is  much  like  Barry  in 
quality.  The  berries  are  rather  larger, 
though  the  bunch  is  less  compact.  Mer¬ 
rimack  is  much  the  same  as  Herbert  iu 
size  and  quality.  These  last  three  are  de¬ 
cidedly  better  in  quality  than  Concord. 
Remember  that,  Rural  friends!  They  may 
not  succeed  everywhere  so  well,  hut  they 
are  everywhere  worthy  of  trial. 

Prentiss  is  highly  prized  by  many  as  a 
white  grape.  We  have  not  tested  it. 

Do  you  ask  us  what  strawberries  we  shall 
try?  We  answer:  Bidwell,  Big  Bob, 
Charles  Downing,  Warren,  Jersey  Queen, 
Primo.  Hart's  Minnesota,  James  Vick, 
Sharpless,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Piper's 
Seedling,  Manchester,  Miner’s  Prolific, 
Mount  Vernon,  Windsor  Chief,  Kentucky, 
Finch's  Prolific. 

Of  raspberries;  Gregg,  Souliegan  for 
black.  For  yellow,  Caroline.  For  purple, 
New  Rochelle.  For  dark  red,  Shaffer’s 
Colossal,  Montclair,  Superb,  For  red, 
Cuthbert,  Hansell  (for  earliest),  Turner. 

Of  blackberries  :  Snyder,  Ivittatinny, 
Taylor's  Prolific. 

Of  currants:  Fay's  Prolific,  Cherry, 
White  Grape. 


THE  AMBER-CANE  INDUSTRY. 


From  present  indications  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  larger  area  will  this  year  be 
devoted  to  tlie  growth  of  Amber-cane  thaD 
ever  before.  Although  last  season  was 
highly  unfavorable  for  growing  sorghum 
on  account  of  the  cold,  moist  weather,  still 
the  results  from  the  plots  cultivated — 
many  of  them  experimentally — were  so 
favorable  that  former  growers  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  increase  the  space  given  to 
this  crop,  while  others  will  be  induced 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  new  industry.  Farm¬ 
ers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  conservative  class, 
preferring  to  follow  in  beaten  tracks,  but 
the  experiments  in  Amber-cane  growth 
have  convinced  many  that  there  is  money 
in  this  new  business.  In  most  of  the  West¬ 
ern,  many  of  the  Southern  and  nearly  all 
the  Middle  States  both  sorghum  sugar  and 
sorghum  simp  were  produced  last  year, 
though  a  considerably  greater  proportion 
of  sugar  was  made  in  some  States  than  in 
others. 

Comparatively  little  lias  been  said  about 
the  industry  in  New  York,  but  from  re¬ 
ports  made  to  the  convent  ion  of  growers 
who  met  the  other  day  at  Geneva,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  upwards  of  50  mills  wTerc  in  op¬ 
eration  in  this  State  last  year,  and  the 
number  will  be  materially  increased  this 
year.  High  expectations  of  sorghum  su¬ 
gar-making  were  expressed  at  the  New 
York  Convention  as  well  as  at  that  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Cane-Growers,  who  met 
at  St.  Louis  the  middle  of  December,  and 
by  the  Minnesota  Cane-Growers,  who  con¬ 
vened  at  Minneapolis  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  manufacture  of  soighum  sirup 
is  already  considered  an  assured  success, 
and  the  amount  now  produced  ha«  consid¬ 
erably  lessened  the  consumption  of  glu¬ 
cose,  and  this  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
closing  of  the  Buffalo  .glucose  factory  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  to  that  at  De¬ 
troit  about  a  month  since.  In  conntry 
and  town  people  are  finding  out  that  sor¬ 
ghum  sirup  is  as  cheap  and  far  sweeter 
and  more  palatable  than  t  lie  lighter-colored 
glucose,  and  the  day  of  the  latter  will 
soou  be  over. 

The  possibilities  of  I  hc  business  are  best 
shown  by  the  results  at  the  large  factories 
where  all  needed  appliances  arc  at  hand 
and  the  best  skill  produces  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  largest  Eastern  works  of  the 
kind  arc  those  at  Rio  Grande,  Cape  May 
County,  N.  J.  Here  a  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
pany,  tempted  by  the  offer  made  by  New 
Jersey  of  one  dollar  a  ton  for  cane,  and 
one  cent  a  pound  for  all  the  sugar  made 
from  it,  bought  2,400  acres  of  poor  land 
“for  a  song"  and  setup  their  establishment. 
Last  year  they  planted  1,008  acres,  from 
which  they  obtained  8,638  tana  of  “topped” 
cane,  which  yielded  310,044  pounds  of 
“manufactured”  sugar,  ami  40. 000  gal¬ 
lons  of  dense  sirup.  Their  State  bounties 
amounted  to  $8,837.44,  and  their  sales  to 
$45,000.  There  was  a  great  difference  in 
the  yield  of  different  plots;  one  eight-acre 
field  gave  136  tous,  an  average  of  17  tons 
per  acre;  while  other  plots  yielded  as 
high  as  20  to  22  tons.  To  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  greater  yield  on  some  fields 
and  what  fertilizers  should  be  applied  to 


others  to  increase  their  productiveness,  the 
company  are  having  the  soils  analyzed  and 
intend  to  materially  increase  the  area 
under  Amber-cane  this  year. 

A  Western  establishment,  of  the  same 
character  is  the  Champaign  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  where  Pro¬ 
fessors  Weber  and  Scovell’s  discoveries  in 
the  mode  of  making  sugar  from  sorghum 
were  first  exemplified  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Company’s  “  plant.”  which  was  new  last 
year,  cost  $80,000,  including  a  crop  of 
2,282  3-4  tons  of  cane  “topped  and  strip¬ 
ped,”  that  is,  after  the  leaves  and  seed  had 
been  removed  to  prepare  it  for  the  mill. 
The  yield  was  86.603  pounds  of  sugar  and 
25,137  gallons  of  sirup,  which  sold  for 
about  $17,400.  The  average  yield  to  the 
acre  was  9  1-3  tons  of  cane  and  465  1-2 
pounds  of  sugar,  which  graded  Yellow  C, 
and  sold  for  8  l-2e.  The  company  has 
decided  to  plant  1,000  acres  this  year. 

But  what  would  be  the  probable  results 
with  oue  who  raised  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  cane?  To  this  question  an  an¬ 
swer  was  given  by  a  Mr.  Powell,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  From 
60  acres  of  cane  raised  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  last  year  he  presented  estimates  of 
the  cost  and  yield  per  acre,  based  on  act¬ 
ual  results.  According  to  him  the  total 
cost  of  planting,  cultivating  aud  manufac¬ 
turing  an  acre  of  cane  was  $20,75,  while 
the  value  of  the  simp,  vinegar  and  seed 
obtained  from  it  was  $95.68 — a  net  profit 
of  $74. 93  per  acre.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  manufacture  sugar,  as  the  sirup  sold 
readily  at  60  cents  per  gallon.  Of  course, 
it  is  probable  few  cane-growers  would  be 
so  successful,  but  Half  the  net  profit  per 
acre  would  satisfy  most  farmers. 


BREVITIES. 


Strawberries  from  the  South  sell  at  75 
cents  a  quart. 

Plant  the  Beurre  d'  Anjou  Pear,  if  it  will 
thrive  in  your  section. 

Several  have  asked  us  why  we  did  not  give 
a  day  view  of  Mrs.  Jack’s  home.  Ah,  that's 
a  secret  I 

Ever-blooming  roses.  No  plants  are  more 
delightful.  They  are  not  hardy  in  this  cli¬ 
mate.  but  they  may  be  removed  to  the  house 
in  Winter. 

Mr.  Kieffer  certainly  should  be  permitted 
to  settle  the  question  ns  to  how*bis  pear  should 
be  spelled.  He  decides  it  should  be  the  same 
as  his  uauie — Kieffer.  So  be  it. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  seed  of  Yellow 
Danvers  Onion  and  Early  Curled  Lettuce  sent 
out  by  seedsmen  lor  the  seasou  of  1881,  as 
tested  by  Prof.  Beni,  was  worthless. 

Speaking  of  roses,  we  know  of  no  other 
more  beautiful  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
than  the  old  Gen.  Jacqueminot.  Try  it,  reader, 
if  you  havo  never  seen  the  General. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  “Prolific  Tree  Bean,” 
or  “California  Branching  Bean.”  which  we 
take  to  be  the  same,  will  disappoint  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  tided  it  last  season  and  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  old  Refugee. 

We  don’t  know  of  a  better  evergreen  tree 
to  conceal  out-houses,  or  for  shelter,  than  the 
beautiful  White  Pine— -Pinus  Strobus.  It  is 
beautiful  in  every  way  and  may  bo  made  to 
assume  quite  a  dense  growth  by  cutting  back 
or  disbudding. 

One  of  the  very  best  Summer  pears  is  Clapp’s 
Favorite.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  aud  it 
yields  heavily.  It  succeeds  well  in  Maine, 
Mass.,  New  York,  Michigan,  Texas  and  New 
Jersey,  as  we  know.  Where  else  it  may  suc¬ 
ceed  is  not  so  well  known. 

The  Rural  owes  many  of  its  kind  friends 
an  apology  because  it  cannot  at  present  pub¬ 
lish  many  interesting  communications  with 
which  we  have  been  fuvored.  It  aimoys  us 
probably  more  than  it.  does  them.  One  hates 
to  appear  unappreciative  of  such  favors. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers,  and  who  desire  to  do  so,  would  do  well 
to  buy  a  bag  (200  pounds)  each  of  different 
kinds  and  spread  them  separately  on  the  same 
crops.  Thus  the  needs  of  the  soil  may  in  a 
measure  be  determined. 

Wf.  have  received  from  two  firms  in  New 
York  two  different  patented  mole-traps  to 
test..  The  Rural  premises  have  always  been 
infested  with  these  “critters,”  mid  we  have 
tried  ail  sorts  of  remedies,  including  all  sorts 
of  traps  for  them,  ineffectually.  The  two  trups 
above  referred  to  strike  ns  most  favorably. 
We  shall  try  them  as  soon  jus  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground  and  report  to  our  readers  without 
restraint  or  partiality. 

An  English  paper  gives  examples  of  the  sub¬ 
tilities  of  the  law  as  ft  applies  to  overhanging 
trees  or  vines.  An  owner,  aggrieved  by  the 
growth  of  branches  from  his  neighbor’s  tree 
extending  over  his  ground,  is  recommended  to 
first  intimate  to  the  neighbor  the  existence  of 
the  nuisance  before  proceeding  to  the  extremity 
of  cutting  off  the  branches.  But.  this  he  can 
do  at  any  time  if  he  but  carefully  avoids  cut¬ 
ting  an  atom  on  his  neighbor’s  side  of  the  line, 
lie  must  let,  the  loppings  lie,  however,  or  send 
them  to  the  neighbor,  and  not  use  theiniu  uuy 
way  himself.  Nor  can  he  take  the  fruit,  even 
what  has  fallou  on  the  ground,  unless  granted 
to  him  by  the  neighbor.  The  neighbor,  ou  tin* 
other  hand,  tuu**!  not  cross  to  get  it  without 
permission,  but  if  permission  is  refused  he  may 
go  and  get  it,  subject  to  any  damage  that  he 
may  commit.  For  the  withholding  of  permis¬ 
sion  constitutes  a  taking  possession  of  the  fruit. 
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CASSIUS  MARCELLUS  CLAY. 

Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  is  the  son  of 
General  Green  Clay,  who  migrated  from  "Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Kentucky  about  1777,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  in  a  civil  capacity  both  in  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Legislatures  and  as  a  soldier 
did  valiant  service  under  General  Harrison 
in  the  war  against  the  British  in  1813.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  Ky.,  on  October  19,  1810,  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  183:2,  after  which  he 
practiced  law  in  Kentucky  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  1835  and  1837.  Hav¬ 
ing  removed  to  Lexington,  he  was  once  more 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  in  1841  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
slavery.  In  1844  he  traveled  through  the 
North  advocating  the  election  of  his  relative, 
Henry  Clay,  to  the  Presidency. 

In  1845  he  issued  the  first  nurn her  of  the  week¬ 
ly  anti-slavery  paper,  “The  True  American,” 
but  the  press  was  seized  by  a  mob  and  sent  to 
Cincinnati  ;  Mr.  Clay  afterwards  revived 
it,  printing  it  at  Cincinnati,  but  publishing  it 
at  Lexington.  During  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  as  captain  in  1846.  and  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  at  Encarnacion  in  January  ’47.  He  was 
a  supporter  of  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  Presidency 
in  1848,  and  next  year,  mainly  through  his  in  fin¬ 
ance,  a  large  convention  of  emancipationists 
met  at  Frankfort  to  discuss  a  change  in  the 
State  Constitution.  Having  separated  from 
the  Whigs  in  1850,  ho  became  the  anti-slavery 
candidate  for  Governor  and  received  about 
5,000  votes.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia  by  Lincoln  in  1861;  but  having  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  commissioned  Major-General  of  Volun¬ 
teers,  April  11,  1803,  but  resigned  March  11, 
1863,  and  was  reappointed  Minister  to  Russia, 
which  position  he  held  until  1869.  In  1870  he 
vigorously  supported  the  cause  of  the  Cuban 
revolutionists,  and  ho  was  a  staunch  advocate 
of  the  election  of  Horace  Grooly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1872.  J ust.  as  his  father,  a  t  the  close  ol' 
the  war  in  1814,  retired  to  his  estate  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agriculture,  so 
Mr.  Clay,  after  a  busy  and  exciting  career, 
employs  his  declining  years  in  stock-raising  and 
other  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  has 
always  taken  much  interest  and  had  much  ex¬ 
perience,  the  results  of  which  he  will,  from 
time  to  time,  present  to  our  readers  in  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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The  Wealth  ol' the  Southeastern  Por¬ 
tion.  Crawford  County  and  its 
Towns,  Girard,  Pittsburg 
and  Cherokee. 

MESSRS,  IIOLMKS  AND  6WKETLAND. 

_______ 

[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rcuvt,  Xbw-Yohkcr.  [ 
In  the  Spring  of  1882  we  made  a  trip  through 
the  southeastern  portion  of  Kansas,  and  in  one 
general  letter  told  the  many  readers  of  the 
Rural  many  interesting  points  and  generali-  I 
ties  regarding  this  highly-favored  section  of 
the  country;  but  at  that  time  we  could  not 
ascertain  the  special  ad  vantages  of  the  several 
counties  in  detail.  A  trip  down  the  Ft.  Scott 
and  Gulf  Road  during  the  growing  season  is 
one  of  very  varied  interest,  differing  materi¬ 
ally  from  the  usual  trip  over  the  Weak  prairies 
of  the  West,  and  even  during  the  Winter 
months  it  is  one  by  no  means  devoid  of  inter¬ 
est.  Reaching  to  the  south,  the  next  county 
but  one  to  the  line  of  the  Indian  Territory,  is 
Crawford  County,  bordered  upon  the  east  by 
Missouri.  It  is  nearly  square  and  contains 
376,880  acres.  The  population  has  increased  in 
the  last  two  years  from  about  16,000  to  over 
21,000.  There  arc  nine  townships,  containing 
about  10  per  cent,  of  timber — <iak,  hickory. wal¬ 
nut,  hack  berry  aud  other  sorts,  growing  in  thp 
valleys  and  skirting  the  streams.  The  rolling, 
undulating  prairie— not  bluffy— is  watered  by 
several  creeks  ami  a  few  springs.  The  princi¬ 
pal  creeks  are,  Lightning,  Cow,  Walnut. 
Thunderbolt  and  Drywood.  The  average  depth 
of  wells  in  the  county  is  about  20  feet. 

The  soil  is  greatly  diversified,  but,  is  all  rich 
and  fertile— classification,  limestone,  with  a 
sub-soil  of  clay  underlaid  with  stone.  Aver¬ 
age  yields  of  the  cereals  are:— wheat,  20  bush¬ 
els;  oats.  40;  corn,  40,  with  a  reliable  and  pro¬ 
lific  growth  of  vegetables  and  r<x>t  crops.  Cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  are  beiug  graded 
up  ami  raised  in  larger  uumlwra  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest.  Merino*,  for  fine  wool,  and 
Cotswolds,  for  coarse  wools,  are  favorites.  In¬ 
formation  in  detail  of  a  farmer  who  has  expe¬ 
rience  in  horses  and  sheep  can  be  obtained  bv 
addressing  A. Underwood,  Girard,  Kansas,  w  ho 
four  years  ago  brought  in  some  coarse-wooled 
sheep  that  weighed  250  pounds  each.  The  sea¬ 
sons  are  remarkably  favorable  to  the  agricul¬ 


turist,  the  Springs  being  early  and  the  Falls 
late.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  this  portion  of  the  country,  beiug  mild, 
equable  and  healthful.  The  largest,  and  most 
reliable  rainfall  occurs  during  the  growing 
months  and  is  never  insufficient  for  the  crops. 
Vs  e  would  tell  the  mean  temperature,  except 
that,  wo  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  any 
mean  temperature  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 
The  thermometer  seldom  goes  below  zero,  or 
above  100  degrees.  Apples,  peaches  aud  all 
small  fruits  are  abundant,  of  fine  quality,  large 
in  size  aud  elegaut,  in  flavor.  The  prices  of 
fanns  range  from  $12,50  to  825  per  acre,  being 
governed  by  improvements,  surroundings  and 
location— lands  $8  to  $10  per  acre.  For  much 
information  and  numerous  courtesies  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  T.  T,  Perry,  an  old  resident  of 
Girard,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Van  Fossen  and 
Wilcox,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  here  ac¬ 
knowledge  it. 

While  rembering  the  wealth  of  Crawford 
County  in  cereals  and  fruits,  one  cannot  omit 
to  mention  the  important  interests  of  mining. 
Good  bituminous  coal  underlies  fully  one-half 
the  county,  and  is  sold  in  towns  at  from  $2  to 
$2.50  per  ton.  Building  stone  is  abundant,  the 
sandstone  and  flagging  being  unusually  excel¬ 
lent.  There  are  ample  quantities  of  brick  and 
fire-day  of  good  quality.  We  will  touch  upon 
zinc  mines  and  smelters  later. 

Crawford  county  is  fortunate,  There  is  no 
indebtedness,  bonded,  or  floating.  The  gen¬ 
eral  taxes  are  only  If},'  mills,  with  a  school 
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tax  in  addition  to  support  the  110  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  comity  sustains  ten  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  has  developed  to  its  present  im¬ 
portance  in  15  years,  Iwginning  with  about 
1600  population.  Every  township  is  touched 
by  a  railroad,  there  being  eight  liues  in  the 
county.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Kansas 
City.  Ft.  Scott  and  Gulf,  connecting  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  the  East,  with  the  C.  R.  I  and  P; 

C.  B.  and  Q;  aud  C.  A.  aud  St.  L;  and  with 
the  Missouri  Pacific  for  all  directions. 

( 5  irard.  the  county  seat,  is  a  city  of  2000  pop¬ 
ulation  (Census  1*80.  1250)  made  up  principally 
from  the  Middle  aud  Western  States.  It  is 
located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  county  up¬ 
on  the  K.  C.  Ft,  8.  and  G;  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  and  Nebraska,  Topeka,  Iola,  Gir¬ 
ard,  aud  Memphis  R.  R.’s.,  a  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  with  rich  agricultural  surroundings,  wide¬ 
awake,  energetic  and  enterprising  business 
men,  and  a  good  society.  The  Girard  Im¬ 
provement  Association  has  done  much  toward 
the  development  of  the  town  and  county,  aud 
any  additional  Information"  desired  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  its  secretary.  Prof. 
Randolph,  an  efficient  public  educator,  is  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  public  school  system  and 
principal  of  the  High  School  in  which  pupils 
are  prepared  for  the  State  University  without 
examination.  There  are  seven  churches ;  eight 
flourishing  civic  societies;  a  public  library ;  * 


and  two  unusually  good  local  papers,  the 
Girard  Press  in  its  14th  volume,  in  which  by 
the  way  an  extensive  review  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  county  was  published  Jan  12, 
1882;  the  Press  has  many  Eastern  subscribers 
aud  merits  them.  The  Herald  is  in  its  fifth 
volume  and  is  Democratic  in  polities.  The 
weekly  pajiers  are  invariably  an  index  to  the 
character  of  Western  towns,  ami  no  better 
guide  could  lx?  secured  by  parties  desiring  to 
study  the  advautages  of  these  places  than  their 
local  papers.  A  hall  (50x  80)  for  public  enter¬ 
tainments  will  seat  500.  There  is  a  volunteer 
fire  department  of  70  members  with  a  good 
hand  engine.  We  saw  many  substantial 
brick  buildings,  ami  note  a  rapid  transition 
from  old-timers  to  new  and  permanent  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  value  of  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  was  $100,000  in  1882.  The  commercial 
business  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  town, 
making  ample  work  for  two  banks.  There 
are  three  flouring  mills,  a  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  a  inanufactoiy  of  wagons  and 
buggies,  three  brick-yards,  a  lime-kiln,  cream¬ 
ery  aud  cheese  factory,  one  elevator,  and 
four  warehouses.  The  packing  and  shipping 
of  hay  is  a  prominent  industry. 

An  artesian  well  was  sunk  in  the  public 
square,  and  at  the  depth  of  857  feet  struck  a 
fine  stream  containing  great  mineral  quali¬ 
ties.  The  temperature  as  it  comes  from  the 
well  is  711°.  A  fine  tank  holding  20(H)  barrels 
set  upon  a  substantial  frame  work  31  fee t  high, 
is  supplied  by  a  large  25-foot  w'heel  windmill 
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of  eight  horse  power.  Physicians  have  testi¬ 
fied  as  to  the  healthful  qualities  of  the  water, 
and  great  interest  is  felt  in  making  necessary 
provisions  to  bring  Girard  into  prominence  as 
a  health  and  tourist  resort.  The  necessary 
pipes  are  now  being  laid  to  supply  the  city. 

Pittsburg,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  county,  has  had,  on  account  of  its  exten¬ 
sive  mining  development  during  the  last  two 
years,  a  remarkable  Ikhmu,  increasing  in  pop¬ 
ulation  from  650  to  8000,  which  includes  the 
sout  h  and  east  town.  The  business  men  of  the 
city  are  largely  from  the  Middle  or  Eastern 
States.  Thera  is  a  public  school  graded  into 
four  departments,  with  nearly  600  children  in 
attendance;  the  capacity  is  sadly  deficient 
and  soon  to  be  enlarged. 

There  are  two  churches  and  two  more  are  to 
be  erected  this  year.  The  civic  societies,  of 
which  there  are  five,  embrace  in  their  mem¬ 
bership?  many  of  the  best  citizens.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  Smelter  [a  weekly  newspaper)  furnishes 
the  news  of  the  day.  There  is  a  public  hall 
25x80  feet,  seating  300.  Steps  an?  now  being 
taken  to  secure  ample  and  reliable  water, 
works,  the  particular  plan  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  decided  upon.  There  are  u  number  of 
good  brick  buildings,  but  in  a  city  of  such 
wonderfully  rapid  growth  frame  structures 
predominate'.  The  future  buildings  will  lie 
largely  of  brick.  The  manufacturing  inter¬ 


ests  are  enormous.  Three  smelters  run  in  the 
aggregate  14  furnaces  manufacturing  zinc. 
1  hey  employ  about  175  men,  and  turn  out 
35,000  pounds  in  slabs  of  spelter,  using  nearly 
45  tons  of  ore  daily.  Another  smelter  is  now 
being  erected  by  a  company  from  St.  Louis 
to  cost,  when  completed,  about  $500,000. 
There  are  a  flouring  mill  and  three  brick 
kilns.  A  need  is  felt  for  a  grain  elevator; 
for,  besides  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
interest,  there  is  considerable  tributary  agri¬ 
cultural  country.  Two  railroads,  the  K.  C., 
Ft.  S.  and  G.  and  the  St.  L.  and  8.  F.  reach 
the  city.  The  permanent  improvements  for 
1882  footed  up  $129,850:  the  commercial  busi¬ 
ness,  $375,000;  the  coal  trade  over  $300,000; 
real  estate  over  $100,000;  and  the  bank  de¬ 
posits  have  averaged  daily  during  the  last 
year  $20,000.  The  city  is  prosperous  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  in  its  rapid  growth. 

Cherokee.  Kansas,  is  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  Sheridan  township,  Crawford  County, 
and  comes  as  near  being  in  Cherokee  County  as 
it  well  can.  The  population  has  increased  about 
50  per  cent,  since  1880,  being  1,050  at  that  time. 
This  little  city  is  in  the  center  of  the  coal  and 
agricultural  district,  and  enjoys  a  splendid 
trade.  It  is  a  prominent  shipping  point  for 
coal,  wheat,  corn  and  stock,  having  two  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  K.  C.  Ft.  S.  and  G.  R.  R.  Its 
location  is  somewhat  elevated  and  slightly  un¬ 
dulating  with  a  rich  and  well-developed  agri¬ 
cultural  country  on  every  hand.  The  perma¬ 
nent  improvements,  as  learned  from  E.  A 
Perry,  are  estimated  for  the  last  year  at  $60,- 
000.  The  manufacturing  interests  consist  of 
two  flouring  mills.  There  is  also  one  grain 
elevator.  Mr.  Perry  will  gladly  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is 
above  the  average,  and  seems  to  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  brick.  There  is  an  excellent  well,  100 
feet  deep,  supplying,  apparently,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  quantity  of  water,  so,  with  their 
volunteer  tire  corps,  and  hook  and  ladder 
company,  they  are  in  good  condition  to  fight 
the  flames.  A  lake  near  the  town,  lying  70 
feet  above  its  level,  is  to  be  utilized  for  a  water¬ 
works  department  by  piping.  Tbe  railroad 
company  have  already  laid  pipes  and  are  using 
the  lake  water.  The  city  has  one  newspaper, 
the  Cherokee  Sentinel;  a  public  llbraiw  of 
1,000  to  1,200  volumes,  receiving  constant  ad¬ 
ditions;  a  public  hall  (50x50);  sLx  civic  soci¬ 
eties,  all  prospering;  three  churches,  and  other 
organizations  without  buildings ;  and  excellent 
schools. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  almost  all  ot  the 
towns  in  this  portion  of  Kansas,  or  we  may 
say  the  whole  State,  is  the  attention  paid  to 
public  education-  Here  the  value  of  school 
property  is  $15,000,  a  fine  two-storv  brick 
building  of  handsome  architecture,  being  a 
recent  improvement. 

This  glance  at  Crawford  Count}*,  and  its 
principal  towns,  reveals  many  inducements  to 
the  home-seeker  to  establish  himself  perma¬ 
nently  where  the  climate  is  salubrious,  fruit 
abundant,  and  the  crops  universally  excellent, 
and  it  also  will  appeal  to  the  money-making 
propensities  of  the  capitalist  who  is  seeking 
an  investment  for  his  surplus  wealth. 


Cilciurq. 


CONTRACTS. 

W hen  two  or  more  parties  agree  for  a  good 
or  valuable  consideratiou  to  do  or  to  forbea  r 
doing  some  act,  and  each  acquires  a  right  to 
what  the  other  promises,  they  are  said  to  make 
an  agreement  or  bargain.  When  this  agree¬ 
ment  contains  promises  to  be  performed  at  a 
future  time  it  is  properly  called  a  contract — 
executary.  The  parties  to  a  contract  may  be 
two  or  more,  anti  each  party  may  cousist  of 
one  or  more  persons.  To  render  contracts  val¬ 
id  so  that  they  may  be  enforced  when  they  are 
not  to  be  performed  within  a  year;  when  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  security ;  when  made  in 
consideratiou  of  marriage  (except  mutual 
premises  to  marry);  when  they  involve  the 
sale  of  merchandise  beyond  the  amount  fixed 
by  law  (usually  $50)  exeept  when  a  part  is  paid 
or  a  part  of  the  merchandise  delivered:  leases 
having  more  than  one  year  to  run;  and  all  re¬ 
lating  to  sales  of  land,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  by  tbe  parties  thereto. 
In  cases  where  the  law  does  not  specially  pixv- 
vide  they  may  be  sealed  and  witnessed,  or  not 

Affixing  a  seal  to  a  written  contract  is  con¬ 
sidered  evidence  that  it  is  made  with  due  delib¬ 
eration.  A  walid  instrument  presumes  a  con¬ 
sideration.  although  it  may  not  be  expressed. 

No  person  under  21  years  of  age  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  make  a  contract  to  charge  or  bind  him¬ 
self  except  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  or  to  marry.  In  the  latter  ease  the 
legal  ago  in  most  States  is  for  females  12,  and 
for  males  14  years.  In  most  States  married 
women  may  make  contracts  so  far  as  regards 
their  private  property,  but  in  New  York  and 
some  other  States  uo  agreement  to  pay  money 
will  be  binding  on  a  married  woman  unless  it 
is  agreed  by  her  to  be  paid  out  of,  or  to  be  a 
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charge  upon,  her  separate  estate,  or  incurred 
while  she  is  carrying  on  a  separate  business  on 
her  own  account. 

All  contracts  must  be  made  for  a  good  or 
valuable  conside  ration.  A  good  consideration 
may  consist  of  friendship,  relationship,  good 
will,  or  other  of  no  money  value,  and  is  valid 
only  as  between  the  parties  to  the  contract  and 
not  as  to  creditors,  No  one  can  sequester  his 
or  her  property  without  a  valuable  and  suffic¬ 
ient  consideration  therefor,  in  a  way  that  it  will 
not  he  liable  for  his  or  her  debts,  but  may  sell 
for  a  fair  and  valuable  consideration  without 
regard  to  creditors  if  there  be  no  evideuce  of 
fraud  iu  the  transaction. 

All  contracts  made  in  violation  of  law  or  of 
public  policy  ftre  void  or  voidable,  as  contracts 
bearing  usurious  rates  of  interest;  to  pay  bets 
or  losses  at  games  of  chance  or  hazard;  to  do 
oi-  perform  au  illegal  act,  or  any  act  plainly 
against  the  good  of  society. 

The  part  ies  to  a  contract  must  come  to  a  mu¬ 
tual  understaudiug  and  agreement  of  their  own 
deliberate  will  and  judgment;  their  minds 
must  meet:  it  must  be  without,  fraud,  mutual 
in  its  character,  certain  in  its  terms  and  signed 
by  all  the  parties  to  l>e  charged  therewith. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  have 
everything  to  which  an  agreement  relates 
fully  considered  and  clearly  expressed.  Noth¬ 
ing  should  lie  left  out  because  it  is  deemed 
trivial,  or  because  it  is  well  understood  by  and 
between  the  parties.  Nothing  is  a  part  of  the 
contract,  or  can  lie  enforced  as  such,  that  does 
not  appear  therein.  Parol  evidence  is  some¬ 
times  received  to  explain  a  written  document 
when  ambiguous,  but  not  to  add  to,  take  from 
or  vary  it 

Contracts  are  construed  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  place  where  made,  or  where 
they  are  to  be  enforced,  as  may  appear.  That 
is,  if  a  note  given  and  dated  in  New  York, 
payable  with  interest  iu  Nevada,  and  no  rate 
is  named,  10  per  cent,,  the  legal  interest  in 
Nevada,  can  be  collected;  but  if  no  place  of 
payment  is  named,  only  six  per  cent.,  the  legal 
interest  in  New  York,  can  be  collected. 

No  contract  should  be  signed  that  has  not 
been  carefully  lead,  and  it  is  better  that  it  lie 
read  more  than  once,  and  at  different  times,  in 
order  t  hat  the  meaning  of  the  phraseology  may 
be  understood,  and  that  there  may  be  no  am¬ 
biguity.  Sometimes  great  t  rouble  and  expense 
is  incurred  because  the  meaning  of  a  phrase 
can  be  construed  in  more  than  one  way.  Care 
should  lie  taken  that  every  word  shall  mean 
just  what  it  stands  for  and  Is  intended  to  mean 
and  nothing  else.  The  law  always  presumes 
the  cont  ract  to  have  been  read  liy  the  parties 
signing  it,  and  none  of  them  will  be  allowed 
to  plead  that  he  has  not  read  it.  unless  he  can 
show  that  some  fraud  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  him.  by  the  other  side  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  him  from  reading  it,  or  that  lie 
signed  the  same  through  some  mistake.  It  is 
usually  better  and  often  cheaper  iu  the  end  for 
those  'unaccustomed  to  drawing  contracts  to 
employ  one  who  is  in  practice  of  doing  it  rath¬ 
er  t  ban  to  do  it  themselves.  This  is  often  done 
bv  our  best  lawyers  when  the  matter  involves 
questions  in  which  they  are  personally  inter¬ 
ested,  an  uninterested  party  being,  as  a  rule, 
better  qualified  to  state  all  things  clearly  and 
without  bias.  L.  A.  Roberts. 

- *  *  * - 

HOW  TO  DRESS  THE  CHILDREN. 

There  is  no  animal  wre  know'  of  bora  into 
the  world  in  a  state  of  greater  helplessness 
than  the  human  infant,  and  none  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  artificial  menus  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat.  It  would  very  soon  suceumb  to 
the  cold  if  not  protected.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
children  die  during  the  \\  inter  than  during 
the  Summer  months,  although  as  regards  the 
mortality  of  the  young  and  the  middle-aged 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  those 
seasons.  The  older  a  child  gets  the  better  it 
becomes  able  to  resist  cold,  but — and  we  would 
that  mothers  would  bear  this  well  in  mind — 
not  until  a  boy  or  girl  is  wrel)  into  his  or  her 
teens  should  fostering  warmth  be  looked  upon 
otherwise  than  us  a  friend,  or  cold  otherwise 
than  as  n.  deadly  foe.  Children  in  the  cradle 
are  seldom  or  never, neglected  by  well-to-do  pa¬ 
rents.  but  it  is  when  a  child  begins  to  run 
about,  and  is  able  to  go  out-of-doors,  that  mis¬ 
takes  are  made  about  the  clothing,  which  Often 
loud  to  speediLy-fatal  illnesses,  or  sow  the  seeds 
of  future  ailments,  which  render  life  a  misery 
and  a  bur  den,  that  can  only  be  laid  down  at 
the  portals  of  the  tomb.  Instead  of  studying 
warmth  and  comfort  in  the  clothing  of  their 
children,  many  mothers  study  only  fashion. 
We  speak  advisedly,  for  we  have  proof  of  what 
we  aver, 

Those  wrho  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  warmly  clad.  Cold  is 
fatal  to  the  young;  warmth  is  life  itself;  cold 
retards  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  of  bone 
and  muscle;  warmth  encourages  it;  cold  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  due  performance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  skin,  throw  s  extra  work  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  blunts  the  nervous  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  brain  itself;  warmth  has  altogeth¬ 
er  a  contrary  effect. 

Home  parents  labor  under  the  erroneous  im¬ 
passion  that  they  are  making  their  children 
lardy  by  allowing  them  to  expose  themselves 
to  tile  deleteriouB  effects  of  the  absence  of 
warmth.  To  maintain  the  animal  heat  in  the 
young  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  clothing 
should  be  heaped  upon  them,  nor  that,  they  be 
carefully  made  prisoners  of  in-doors,  w  henever 
the  day  ih  chill  or  tho  winds  blow  liigh.  The 
clothing  should  bo  light  rather  than  heavy- 
light  aud  protective;  and  the  material  itself 
should  he  studied,  uot  the  quantity. 


fflt*  tUoOTftl. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  BUSY  MOTHER’S  QUERIES. 

Will  the  time  ever  come 
When  my  work  will  be  done— 

My  mending  and  making. 

My  brewing  and  baking; 

The  sweeping  and  dusting. 

The  household  adjusting  ? 

Can  it  possibly  he 

That  mine  eyes  will  e’er  see 

Days  of  leisure,  to  read 

Or  to  study?  1  Indeed 

The  thought" makes.nte  laugh. 

As  in  spirit  I  quaff 
Of  the  Pteriun'sprtng, 

Which  fond  memories  bring 
To  my  recollection. 

Delightful  reflection; 

By  and  by,  T  am  told, 

And,  before  1  am  old, 

If  I  patiently  wait. 

It  will  not,  be  too  late 
When  my  children  are  grown; 

I  can  then  sit  alone 
And  enjoy  the  rich  feast 
Which  is  spread  for  the  least. 

And  the  greatest  ns  well. 

Ah  !  then  Mother  heurl !  tell 
Why  tills  should  be  the  knell 
Of  much  happiness  true ; 

As  the  thought  cornea  to  you 
Of  the  far-away,  near, 

Aud  the  fondly ■  hold-dear 
Soon  to  lie  In  your  grasp  ? 

But,  to  miss  tile  warm  clasp 
Of  your  baby  and  boys. 

And  to  know  that  the  Joys 
Of  their  childhood  and  youth 
Will  be  gone;  and  forsooth 
As  you  think  of  the  days 
And  the  numberless  ways 
Which  yon  might  luce  Improved 
To  the  good  of  your  loved, 

Take  courage — uot  pain  - 
Then  will  hope  bring  again 
Ail  the  joys  of  the  past. 

“Work  and  wait,”  then  at  last 
We  shall  all  know  the  why 
We  seem  boru  just  to  die. 

Just  to  die,  while  as  yet 
Of  life’s  great  alphabet 
Hardly  a  letter’s  learned. 

Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Jos.  H.  Richards. 


NEAR  TO  YOUR  BOY’S  HEART. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  W alter  D.  come  into 
the  bouse.  He  is  a  noisy,  stil  l  ing  boy  out  of 
doors,  as  fond  of  play  as  any  one,  but  be 
leaves  the  roughness  outside.  When  he  enters 
he  hangs  his  hat  on  the  rack,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  takes  a  view  of  birnsel f  in  the  glass, 
and  gives  his  hair  one  or  two  pats  and  a  brush 
with  his  lmuds,  just  from  habit,;  and  if  he 
finds  his  face  and  hands  need  washing  he 
passes  out  into  the  shed  and  washes  them. 
Ttieu,  with  head  up  aud  cheerful  air,  he  hunts 
about,  until  he  “finds  mother”  up-stairs  or 
down.  After  that  he  sits  down  beside  her  and 
gives  her  a  little  account  of  the  day.  He 
never  would  do  that  if  he  was  not,  sure  of  the 
fullest  sympathy  in  all  his  haps  or  mishaps. 
He  is  just  as  sure  to  tell  over  Ids  Wonders,  for 
he  knows  mother's  heart  and  head  so  well. 
She  can  love  him  for  all  that  and  suggest  a 
way  out  of  all  difficulties.  It  is  u  happy 
thing  for  a  mother  to  live  so  near  her  boy’s 
heart,  and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  the  boy.  It 
saves  him  from  a  thousand  snares  aud  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  something  that  will  hold  him 
with  a  magic  power  when  her  head  is  low. 

A  man  who  had  wandered  far  and  wide  aud 
been  exposed  to  many  temptations,  said  that 
Often  he  had  been  held  back  by  the  seeming 
pressure  of  his  mother’s  hand  on  his  head  and 
her  loving  voice  saying.  “  My  son  do  not  this 
great  wickedness  nor  sin  against  thy  God.”  I 
wonder  if  the  young  man  Joseph  did  not  have 
a  good  many  such  memories  to  give  him 
strength  amidst  the  temptations  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  court. 

Depeud  upou  it,  v\  j  must  be  a  great  deal 
to  our  little  boys  or  wo  shall  uot  be  very  much 
to  our  grown  up  ones.  We  must,  wisely  re¬ 
strain  and  guide  them  ;  teach  them  orderly, 
respectful  ways,  and  with  it  all  keep  them  very 
close  to  our  hearts.  Many  little  lads  have  a 
hungering  for  a,  mother's  kiss  aud  loving  ca¬ 
ress,  which  they  almost  never  get.  The  cares  of 
this  life  make  our  cumbered  Marthas  forgetful 
and  careless  of  their  little  deeds  of  love,  which 
are  of  so  muc  h  worth  to  the  little  oues  and 
take  really  no  appreciable  time.  They  are 
much  more  ready  with  a  hasty  reproof,  and, 
alas,  some  with  a  hasty  blow,  than  w  itb  au 
endearing  word.  God  help  and  pity  the  little 
ones  brought  up  iu  such  homes!  Too  often 
their  hearts  harden  early,  and  they  soon  learn 
to  stay  away  iu  the  evening  to  scent*  more 
congenial.  The  enemy  of  the  children  re¬ 
joices  when  a  child  is,  in  effect,  driven  out 
from  his  home  at  nightfall  by  a  mother's  sharp 
words.  It  is  good  to  have  the  children  love 
home  aud  love  mother’s  side  at  evening,  and  a 
woman  need  ask  no  higher  praise  iu  this  life 
than  such  a  compliment  from  her  children. 

J.  E.  McC. 


THE  OUTSIDE  OF  TWO  HOMES. 

Half  a  score  of  years  ugo  two  houses  were 
builded  on  neighboring  farms.  One,  an  un¬ 
pretending  frame  cottage,  used  up  all  the 


means  of  a  city  merchant,  who  had  failed  in 
business  and  lost  his  capital — unlike  some  who 
fail  nowadays — and  now  was  trying  to  make 
another  start  iu  life.  Broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  he  only  expected  an  humble  home. 

His  neighbor,  a  man  of  the  same  age,  has 
never  left,  the  old  homestead  where  he  was 
bora;  but.  all  these  years  while  the  merchant 
has  been  buying  dear  experience,  he  has  been 
saving  and  planning  for  a  new  house,  the  old 
one  having  become  rusty  aud  cold,  as  it  grew 
picturesque,  standing  in  the  midst  of  fine  old 
trees,  with  its  door-yard  crowded  with  lilacs, 
roses  and  other  old-fashioned  shrubs,  every¬ 
thing  was  in  harmony.  But  it  must  be  moved 
back,  for  the  new  house  is  to  be  built,  of  brick 
— large  and  modern — so  the  owner  gin's  to 
work  with  his  axe  and  chops  away  ruthlessly, 
sparing  nothing.  Many  hands  aud  plenty  of 
money  soon  make  the  fine  house,  with  its  bal¬ 
conies,  verandas  aud  bay-windows,  complete 
for  the  occupancy  of  its  justly  proud  owner. 

The  little  house  grew  more  slowly  aud  is 
occupied  at  last  before  it  is  finished,  for  the 
verandas,  blinds,  etc,,  that  are  to  give  grace 
to  its  poverty  cannot  be  added  until  the  crops 
hid  harvested  and  sold,  for  the  pui-sc  is  empty. 
The  site  is  a  bleak  one  and  there  is  not  a  tree 
or  bush  to  break  the  wind  01*  rest  the  eye.  aud 
one  dreary  November  day  a  friend  says,  “it 
is  horrible;  how  can  you  live  here?  nothing 
but  the  big  old  wood-colored  barn  and  this 
shauty— it  is  a  desert.”  "But  -wait,  and  you 
shall  see  an  oasis  in  the  desert.”  says  Hope. 
And  now  ten  years  have  passed — look  again. 
The  old  barn  lias  companions  now.  A  cow 
barn,  chicken-house  and  iee-house,  aud  all  are 
neatly  painted  with  a  mixture  of  water,  lime 
aud  skim-milk.  The  house  now  lias  its  veran¬ 
das  and  blinds  and  is  adorned  w  ith  vines  in 
every  convenient  place,  ll  stands  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  fine  lawn,  neatly  kept,  a  few'  ever¬ 
greens  and  other  ornamental  trees,  with  its 
beds  of  rosea  aud  geraniums,  give  grace  anil 
color.  While  at  the  back  of  the  house  you 
may  see  rows  of  grape  trellises  covered  with 
thrifty  vines.  Pear,  plum,  peach  and  cherry 
trees  flourish  in  the  “chicken  park”  and  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  big  strawberry  bed  and  rows  of 
raspberries  and  currants  make  it  look  like  a 
home  of  plenty  as  well  as  beauty. 

The  big  house  is  tine  still,  though  the  paiut 
is  growing  dim.  on  its  numberless  brackets, 
pillars  and  other  adornments.  No  vines  are 
allowed  to  climb  its  walls,  for  they  cause  damp¬ 
ness,  injury  to  the  eorniee  and  other  wood¬ 
work,  so  the  owner  says;  the  blinds  me  kept, 
shut,  except  at  the  back  of  the  house;  no  trees 
have  been  planted,  for  they  would  hide  the 
view  from  the  house.  The  yard  has  uot  been 
graded,  but  weeds  are  trying  to  cover  the  debris 
left  from  building  aud  have  nearly  succeeded. 

The  old  house,  standing  a  little  back  of  the 
new  kitchen,  is  a  shelter  and  a  leaning  place 
for  all  the  old  rubbish  accumulated  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  with  its  paneless  windows  is  a 
pitiful  sight.  So  much  for  the  outside ;  shall 
I  tell  you  of  the  inside?  hilly  bird. 

- - - 


The  Gossips— [Cat.  Water  Color  So¬ 
ciety] — Fig.  124. 
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'ONDCOTF.D  BV  “MITY  m.,  jle 
WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT  ? 


ADELINE  E.  STORY 


So  “Aunt  Belinda”  thought  my  spectacles 
were  askew  when  I  wrote  t  he  article  under  t  he 
above  heading  in  the  Rural  of  May  20th! 
“  Mrs.  Lee”  is  both  right,  and  wrong  in  her 
surmises.  1  don't  wear  spectacles,  and  my 
digestive  organs  are  not  exceptional,  though 
that  they  are  “  few”  is  due,  perl uq  is,  to  my  not 
making  them  an  object  of  special  concern,  for 
what,  is  always  being  doctored  can  never  Vie 
well.  What  one  is  wise  enough  to  teach  all 
the  others  what  is  right  and  whut  w  rong  in  a 
matter  In  which  each  must  learn  wisdom  for 
himself-  the  mutter  of  eating  ?  There  are 
many  attempts  made  at,  the  teaching  and  many 
and  woful  ones  at  the  following.  “  What  is 
one  mail’s  meat  may  bo  another’s  poison.' 
SiqR'rstit  inn  has  more  to  do  with  some  pet  >pleV 
opinions  than  common  sense.  Haid  a  solemn 
old  mail  who  once  saw  me  a  child  eating  au 
it  ppl  e  bef o  re  1 1  rea  k  fast : 


“Follow  that  up  for  a  year  and  you  are  a 
dead  girl!” 

The  man  was  hollow-eyed  and  hollow'-voiced, 
as  such  croakers  generally  are.  He  looked  like 
a  man  near  enough  to  the  grave  himself  to 
know  something  aliout  the  short  cuts  thereto; 
so.  as  I  had  no  wish  to  die,  I  concluded  not  to 
“  follow'  it  up.” 

Then  the  medicine  that  these  people  who 
think  so  much  about  their  health  that  they  be¬ 
come  unhealthy  from  over-exertion  to  keep 
w-ell,  find  it  necessary  to  take! 

They  are  continually  dosing  themselves  with 
one  thing  or  another. 

I  ilo  uot  believe  we  should  hear  so  much 
about  the  hurtfuluessof  so  many  kinds  of  food 
which  have  long  been  considered  wholesome 
had  uot  the  individuals  who  decry  them  de¬ 
stroyed  the  natural  powers  of  their  stomachs 
by  the  use  of  vile  “medicines,”  so  that  a  con¬ 
stant  toning  up  and  toning  down  of  the  organs 
seem  absolutely  necessary. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  man’s  stom¬ 
ach  should  uot,  last  as  long  as  the  rest  of  his 
body  (  Look  at  the  new  spapersof  the  day  aud 
see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  eveu  our  best,  journals— religious  ones 
included— is  furnished  by  the  makers  aud  vend¬ 
ers  of  remedies  for  every  conceivable  and  in¬ 
conceivable  ailment,  under  the  sun.  Who  keeps 
all  the  nostrum  factories  running  ?  W I10  swal¬ 
lows  their  tons  upou  tons  of  liquids  and  solids  ? 
If  we  sav  the  sick,  then  must  vv  force  our¬ 
selves  to  the  confession  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  invalids. 

I  call  to  mind  three  eousius  of  my  own  who 
in  our  school  days  used  to  fill  some  of  us  with 
wonder  by  a  remarkable  expression  which  was 
made  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  as  often  as 
once  a  week.  It  was  this: 

“I  can’t  eat  apples  to-day.  I  took  pills  last 
night.” 

They  have  taken  pills  anil  powders  aiul  bit¬ 
ters  ever  since.  Two  of  them  are  cavernous- 
eyetl  maiden  ladies,  who  spend  their  time  and 
the.  riches  their  father  left  them  in  the  vain 
search  after  something  they  can  eat  without 
having  a  bad  feeling  after  it. 

Poor  creatures!  their  life  from  babyhood, 
when  cordial  and  paregoric  were  first  poured 
down  their  unwilling  throats,  has  been  one 
long  spell  of  bad  feeling. 

“And  whnt  of  the  other  one?” 

“The  last  I  knew  of  him  he  was  traveling 
about— with  a  great,  trunk  full  of  bottles,  the 
smell  from  which,  whenever  the  trunk  was 
opened  was  enough  to  make  a  well  person 
think  of  preparing  his  shroud — in  search  of 
health.  The  last  time  he  was  at,  our  house,  I 
remember,  we  had  cream  biscuits  and  lioney 
for  tea.  I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  bis  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  could  never  eat  anything  of  that 
sort;  but  when  he  went  on  to  advise  the  rest, 
of  us  to  follow  up  the  meal  with  au  ufter  din¬ 
ner  pill  from  a  ease  in  his  pocket,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  the  offer  was  declined. 

I  did  not  tell  him.  as  1  might  have  done,  that 
doctors  and  doctor’s  stuff  were  things  almost 
unknown  in  our  family.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  been  horrified  beyond  expression  if  I  had. 
for  to  such  as  he  the  idea  of  eveu  existence 
without  medicine  is  incomprehensible. 

I  once,  knew  a  rich  old  bachelor,  who  made 
his  home  in  a  family  where  T  was  a  frequent, 
visitor,  who  cut  his  broad  from  a  bran  loaf 
laid  morning,  noon  and  night  beside  his  plate, 
and  he  never  touched  any  other.  I  used  to 
fancy  it  stuck  in  his  throat  as  though  being 
forced  down  against  the  grain. 

Was  ho  sickly?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  was 
only  afraid  he  might  be  some  time  or  other. 
Some  one  had  recommended  the  bran  and 
water  compound  as  n  health  preserver,  and  if 
he  could  keep  his  health  by  eating  it,  why, 
might,  henot  live  on  and  on.  Succumb  ho  must 
some  time,  of  course.  Even  bran  bread  could 
not  prevent  that.,  but  what  was  to  hinder  his 
going  to  pieces,  all  at  once,  like  the  famous 
“One-hoss  Shay.”  No  liver  to  be  mindful  of, 
no  lungs,  no  stomach  even,  simply  bran  bread. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


SALSIFY,  OR  VEGETABLE  OYSTER. 

Wash,  scrape  and  boil  until  tender.  Drain, 
mash  fine  and,  into  u  quantity  sufficient  for  au 
ordinary  family  stir  a  spoonful  of  creamed 
butter  mixed  with  the  beaten  yelk  of  an  egg 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Make  into 
little  cakes,  roll  in  Hour  and  brown  nicely  on 
both  sides  in  hot,  butter  <>r  meat  drippings. 

TO  COOK  VEGETABLE  OYSTERS. 

Wash  carefully,  scrape  and  cut.  Into  slices 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  stew  until  tender 
with  a  piece  of  salt  codfish  two  or  three  inches 
square  for  seasoning.  When  done  drain,  take 
out  codfish,  add  h  teaeupful  of  thin  cream  or 
rich  milk  and  thicken  thinly  with  a  piece  of 
butter  rubbed  smooth  in  Hour.  Toast  a  few 
pieces  of  bread,  put  into  a  dish  and  pour  over 
the  oyster. 

VEGETABLE  OYSTER  Soi  l'. 

Wash  aud  scrape,  throwing  into  a  pun  of 
water  us  you  do  so.  Then  chop  with  u  knife 
very  fine  (you  will_want  about  three  pints  of 


he  chopped  oyster  for  a  family  of  five).  Put 
on  to  cook  with  only  enough  water  to  keep 
from  Van  ning.  When  tender,  add  three  pints 
of  new  milk,  a  piece  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 
Thicken  with  a  little  rolled  cracker.  Serve 
with  crackers  and  cold,  chopped  cabbage  same 
as  oyster  soup.  Mary  13. 

BAKKD  PARSNIPS. 

Put  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  into 
a  kettle  with  about  three  pints  of  water.  Wash 
and  scrape  enough  parsnips  for  your  family, 
and,  if  large,  halve  and  qua  iter,  As  soon  as 
the  water  boils,  put  in  the  parsnips  and  cook 
about  130  minutes.  Then  put  meat,  parsnips 
and  liquor  into  a  dripping-pan,  sprinkle  over 
a  little  sugar,  if  you  like,  and  bake  until  the 
parsnips  are  nicely  browned  ami  the  water 
evaporated.  Mrs.  G.  Safford. 

DANDELION  GREENS. 

Cut  before  they  bloom.  Look  over  carefully, 
wash  in  several  waters,  boil  an  hour,  drain 
well,  add  salted,  boiling  water  and  boil  two 
hours  longer.  Draiu,  season  with  butter  and 
pepper,  and  cut  with  u  knife  before  sending  to 
table.  J.  E. 

FRIED  LETTUCE. 

Take  crisp  lettuce,  chop  quite  line  with  the 
tops  of  one  or  two  onions  and  add  two  or  three 
beaten  eggs,  pepper  ami  salt.  Put  a  little 
butter  into  a  frying  pan;  when  hot  pour  in 
the  mixture,  turn  when  it  brow  us  and  serve  at 
once.  Good  with  or  without  vinegar. 

Salmon  Salad. 

Place  a  can  of  salmon  in  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Open,  drain  off 
all  the  juice,  turn  into  a  deep  dish,  sprinkle 
over  a  few  cloves,  season  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  cover  with  a  cup  of  weak  viuegar.  Do 
this  the  day  before  wonted,  -lust  before  meal 
time  beut  the  yelks  of  two  raw  eggs  with  the 
yelks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  make  as 
smooth  as  possible,  Add  gradually  a  small 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  three  spoonfuls  of 
of  melted  butter,  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Beat  the  mixt  ure 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Arrange  a  few  leaves  of 
crisp  lettuce  around  the  edge  of  a  small  platter, 
drain  the  salmon  from  the  vinegar,  put  in  the 
center  of  the  platter,  cover  the  salmon  with 
half  of  the  mixture,  cut  up  the  inside  leaves  of 
lettuce,  mix  with  the  dressing,  pour  over  the 
salmou  and  serve.  mils.  c.  e.  x. 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  muled  free  to  all  applicants 

J.  M.  THORBURN  <fc  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


Dorr’s  v  Iowa  *  ^eedq 


DORR’S  5 

Iowa  <jj 


A  Specialty  ut  these  Nurseries  Extr*.  Strong 
Out-Door  Plants,  n Iso  Fine  Pot  Plants  Cheap 
(lwery  variety  or  Hardy  Trees  and  PJant.H.  both 
ijrutt  ana  Qrna.ni pm t-a).  >  s.-nd  for  nnr  CataiOfirue. 
Address,  W.  S.  LITTLE.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


%  Manual 

§■  FOR  1883 


hjb  now  out,  and  is  the  most  valuable  number  yet  published, 
and  is  the  finest  Seed  Manual  ever  published  in  Iowa. 

It  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  for  the  FARM 
and  GARDEN,  with  descriptions,  directions  for  cultivation,  and 
the  latest  prices  in  the  following  general  departments 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS, 

Mulberry  Trees  for  Silk  Culture, 

FIFTY  VARIETIES  OF  THE 

CHOICEST  SEED  POTATOES, 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  FLOWER  PLANTS  AND  BULBS, 

FARM  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

The  Best  Horticultural  Implements,  and  the  Greatest 
Newspaper  Premiums  ever  Offered  to  the 
Public,  and  How  to  Get  Them. 

It  is  elegantly  printed,  and  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Last  year’s  customers  need  not  write 
for  it. 

Send  immediately  to  the  largest  Seed 
Store  in  Iowa,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  what  we  offer  you. 


V1NUDIS3 

Yellow  Flint,  H-mwefi,  has  produced  LF  bushels  per 
acre.  Tlie  most  carefully  bred  Indian  corn  In  exist 
enee.  Our  seed  was  grown on  WaUshukiun  Farm  au.l 
from  seed  selected  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  Bushel,  St 
peek.  $1.25;  quart,  b.v  mall,  15  cents. 


AtTUfNIlRTII 

ur  iml  nunin.  wru« ( ,,ru 

grown,  originated  and  the  seed  is  grown  on  the 
northern  border  of  Iowa,  It  ripened  In  Minnesota 
Michigan,  New  York.  Vermont,  etc.,  last  season,  the 
worst  for  corn  in  35 years,  in  many  localities  where 
Dent  Ooru  had  not  before  been  ripened.  Ordinary 
yields,  SO  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Bushel,  SL50;  peek 
$1.25;  quart,  by  mail  45  cents. 


C.  W,  Dorr  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers 

AND  IMPORTERS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


IN  IOWA 


During  the  last  unfavorable  season  very  little  coru 
matured  suitable  for  seed,  therefore 


ORANGE  SOUFFLE. 

Select  only  large,  sweet  fruit.  Peel,  care¬ 
fully  removing  white  skiu,  slice,  remove  seeds, 
put  into  a  glass  dish  with  powdered  sugar,  iu 
alternate  layers.  Do  this  tin  hour  or  more  be¬ 
fore  wanted.  Make  a  soft  custard  with  yelks 
of  three  eggs,  a  pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste 
and  flavored  with  grated  orange  peel.  When 
cold  pour  over  oranges.  Beat  whites  of  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  cover  top  of  souffle. 

LEMON  SNAPS. 

A  coffee  cupful  of  white  sugar,  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  two  teaspoonfnls  of  warm  water. 
Flour  enough  to  handle.  Flavor  with  lemon. 
Roll  very  thin  and  bake  quickly.  mrs.  l.  g. 


We  keep  full  stocks  of  nil  the  standard  varieties  of 
seed  Corn  which  we  tire  confident  will  germinate, 
because  we  srud  out  none  except  Its  vltaUtv  bus  been 


We  have  recently  published  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  ever  Issued,  a  GRAIN  AND  FARM  SEEDS  MAN¬ 
UAL  (Illustrated,  ss  pages »,  containing  histories  of 
Indian  Com,  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  by  Dr.  E,  L. 
Sturtevant;  Methods  of  Culture  by  B.  F.  Johnson, 
Essay  on  Grasses  by  l’rof.  w.  j.  Beal:  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  new  and  Btundurd  varieties  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Price  lOcettla.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  Frkk. 

II  lit  A  Al  SIBLEY  &  t’O.,  Seedsmen, 

It  or  li  ester,  N.  A  and  t'liicairo.  III. 


Hornforcl’*  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Abuse  of  Alcohol. 

Dr.  ,1NQ.  P.  WHEELER,  Hudson,  N.  V., 
says:  '*  i  have  given  it  with  present  decided 
Ix'iietlt  in  a  ease  of  innutrition  of  the  brain, 
from  abuse  of  alcohol.” — Adi'. 


Catalogue 
and  Prices  of 


Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


Hardy  Trees.  Shrub*,  Vinca,  Roses,  ,te_  New  spring 
PRICK  l.l.“'T.  with  prices  l>er  12,  10),  mulled 
free.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  FltllT  and  illns- 
trated  OKS  AMENTA  I,  catalogues,  6  cents.  Fair 
prices,  prompt  attention  mid  reliable  stock. 

Address  \\  >1.  S.  LITTLE.  Rochester.  N.  V. 


®rrc0t  deeds',  4H ants', 


D.  LANDRETH  fc  SONS 


Seed  Crowers. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Our GreatTrial Offer.  TheBestYet! 


GARDEN,  ^jjest"gualitiesT" 

FIELD  &  f  LOWEST  PRICES. 

p|  /v  1»I  r-  n  I  lUustmeU  A  Drrcrlptivo  Cat*- 
C  “D  W  Lit  i  J  lo.tue  mailed  on  application. 

J.  M.  MCCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

lEiUbiithed  1838]  136  Walnut  St.,Cincinnati.O. 


A  NEW  TOMATO 


The  ROCHESTER  Is  the  product  of  a  cross  be 
tween  the  Acme  find  Lester’s  Perfected,  and  Is  own 
sister  to  the  Mayflower.  As  large  as  the  Garfield,  but 
as  smooth  ns  the  Acme.  It  In  undoubtedly  the  lar¬ 
gest  -in <m ill  Tomato.  Firm,  dark  sklu:  hoars 
transportation  well;  nh-nlutrly  no  core!  ripens 
close  to  Die  stem;  did  not  decay  M  season  on  heavy 
or  light  soil;  delicious  flavor.  For  sale  by  the 
packet  only,  -25  ci-.i  five  packet*,  *  I  .OO. 
llllttU  S1KI.E1  A  UO„  Sccd-iiion, 
Koelie-ter.  Nf,  Y.  (Tlieago,  111. 


HENSON  ALU  I.E  A  CO.  -  SEEDS  HAVE  NO  SUPERIOR  IN  AMERICA.  \v.  ,  „,1 

,o  pr*j>e  ic  this  v.'  i.-  to  thGu>auds  of  iwi  customers :  huo«*  we  odw  it  SPECIALTIES  for  1  -S3. 

2  triply  MMMOTiyND|ESTy§GmBLES  r- 

taiuut  lhvH'vn .On  lull*  5J  t-i  s  .  ll**-,  t  uo  j-  ut  P^TurMor  roninto.  *-♦-•  rxtin  :  '  t  -r. 

I  VrlKemo  Bert,  n>t  if  Uuv  vi *vr  Mu»k-AU Ism.  *n  *h  t,  :  is.. so  11»k. 

V  Lurrv  1  our*  I  tiui|»Uit.  M«m»trou»  IVftpevs  Mnmiiiv>t  !t  iium.Ii,  nil  i  .  ,  q 
k  l-otijf  Ut'Hit,  r  il**ti*  n 1 1. » 1 1 ?  \  S c m  >|on«'Keihl  I.cUulv,  w  y  xunfrwr. 

vluul  Muttjpiri  KndUh,  lif.-fn-li-t,  ••  7  woukf,  ComUhp,  ut  <Mir  reifiilai*  pdet, 


'  C  I  O  A  v  ‘-i'l  •  i . i  I'lic  t  j  x 

fEu*  i/ff "  j  4  '/,»  1  ' ’  :  jtllihc  iihtivo 

mm&i . ,?  JC  i  :  PRIZES  OF  $2 

‘ "  o.  •  timt  ^"T'  U  41.  I.lrhf  si  ui  u- 

-  •  -  I  'ft’d  It  Us|  llinsi  - 

run  SAYJS  YW  VOYAT,  Order  ubovr  ('ollcelliHt, 


•ft  T*  III  nil  VJk.,  e  X,  i*it  t  Vetfi iTrxUti  A’.J  '4 

•  Of  if  ut  ant,  d«|A  ul  mail  10 
F  Countf  F  •  2)  I V/  ■  Cholrfht  FlrtWcrScfl# 
In  V+->»  ihnu  wun  a  i.av^  hulls  r.p  *»n»  s*f 

.  ?*.;  htn.  t*  our  < i  is  ..- r  , * .  i .  i  '  c  •  t j • '  i.s'  i 

v  •*.  aT,a  T,,‘  1*AOO  n  iirU-tW-*-,  all  uurrNtiletl,  *->•■  • 

■  i  ro  Ai.i 

>^»d  Vhrllc  Ml  filler  for  €*l|jtI«HnU'.  A  iHn ■-< 

E/C/  PA  iso  iV  131  S.  FRONT  ST. 

OL*  \j\Jm  I’ll  1 1.  V  OKI.  PHI  A*  PA. 


The  best  NEW  and  OLD  vnrmn, 


i  he  best  >E\\  and  OLD  varieties,  including  flit 
pmn  Brighton,  Delaware  Diiche— ■  l,."!v,  .ten 
sou,  Lady  H  n-hinglou.  Moure’- Kurly.  Pn 
M— .  PoeUI  DBtOU,  Ac,  (Kveiv  varieti  ||ar 
Preen aiut  PI  .nfs.)  Send  for  cntalouu  s  Afi-ire 
h  •  N.  LITTLE.  Roeliewier,  N.Y 


of  Coneoivl.  1  year.  S 15  InS'.'fi  per  l.fififi; 
•J  %e:ir.>,  $:t:i  to  SCO.  All  other  nineties 
ds’ot  fruit,  plants  and  trees. 

.  HCUIt.EDEK,  Klooniliiglon,  Illinois. 


THORBURN  &.  TITUS 


500 

Acres. 


?  IS  Urfculiumes.  £i)tiiYeor. 

—.'vi,,  L.f  10  •yct./ret. 

The  famous  Kirff^rRuhrid  iw*  SI. 50 
■nato«  '"»<«  P«ir,  SI;  Chomp  1 

AtY - 7 erut— ; 

*  -em.  trait un 

■  Urge,  suvet. 

12  CArvism  lAme.mr,  ^Ii/J Vm. hardy  ai-  tl;  ■ 

heavtifi’ vKiOW.Oi.t  ; 

k ^ 7  I'.yeisRIwnMiiut  lil)-lls.xa^Lvlfe.  iio,3&r.  Set 

IJ tlrV .Y,.ffcl»«.aMV -*C  ■  S.  worth 

Jr  15  ttaderf  or  Bailing  Me  r,  :lli  pk’s.'  ,i.  .■ SlCf/jL  S*.iO, 

r  r>',(T  .%•••?,.  40  S’l'fr:  Chrytnrux.  etc,  l'tl'.^K«\^K.O  U I  T 

tSfOR  ANYSFUFH 

1 1 'Aliy  new  and  rare.  Mule  arrival  giiui;int.v-,|^a«aH^ 

%  HARRISON  CO  ■  LAiv  /.('  o!?t)  bio 


158  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

-  Seeds  lor  Garden  and  Farm 

nr  CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION,  al 


tWnOreen&ifus*  Plants,  sV.rn  '■<,  A'e.-nj, 

Climhi  n<j  Vine t,  luellHilllg  S5  kinds  of 
AVtc  Ctenngtw,  a  full  assortment  of  hoi 
Floirtrand  XA’CO.X 

P«ar,  I'lutn,  .  A svrv.  en.  •  , ,  A 

and  all  other  FlU  ITS.  SINTA  Jfl 

ct  ISETS^fir^S 

B  a  ' i  in  it*  tal  ^ 

9  loir y  I'1,*',,  oq-,  .o 

■  **  lU  tirrtiiiiiims,  .  — X83SaK&r 

CStf  Hundreds  of  other  tlm.es  cheap 


NAIVI.I,  Fill  IT  1‘IiANTK. 
TREES*,  ■letalquarlers  (or 

the  unrivalled  Niew  C'ueraul 


Low  Prices  Mai  I  tin 

WATER  I'OniA 


a  Specialty.  T  r\ 
Free  Catalogues, 


MARCH  4'/ 


Mvws  of  i\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  10,  1883. 
Wigging’s  terrible  storm  has  turned  out  “an 
Irishman’s  hurricane”  at  sea,  with  the  wind 
straight  up  and  down  the  mast.  Wiggins  is  a 
fraud,  a  humbug,  a — but  in  speaking  of  the 
charlatan,  the  quack,  the  mountebank,  there 
is  danger  that  we,  who  have  said  not  a  word  to 
advertise  the  fellow,  may  indulge  in  vilifica¬ 
tion  as  loudly  as  the  general  rim  of  papers 
which  have  been  advertising  him  for  weeks 
and  without  whose  aid  the  fraudulent  weather 
sharp  would  never  have  emerged  from  his 
proper  obscurity.  That  people  should  believe 
in  his  prophesies — and  many  have  done  so — 
only  adds  to  the  long  list  of  proofs  of  popular 
gullibility  another  more  ludicrous  even  than 
that  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  Chicago 

“blind  pools” . 

The  47th  Congress  catne  to  an  end  at  noon 
last  Sunday,  the  members  having  sat  up  all 
Saturday  night  to  finish  needed  legislation— 
mainly  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills.  The 
first  session  of  Congress  was  eight  months,  the 
second  three  months.  In  both  Houses  10,650 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced,  but  only 
650  were  passed,  and  of  these  less  than  a  dozen 
were  of  national  importance.  Among  the 
more  important  bills  which  failed  to  become  law 
are  the  Nicaraugua  canal  bill,  the  national 
education  bill,  presidential  succession  bill,  ship¬ 
ping  bill,  the  bill  to  restore  Fitz  John  Porter 
to  the  army,  the  bill  to  retire  General  Grant, 
the  bill  to  extend  the  bonded  period  on  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits,  and  bills  to  establish  a  postal  tele¬ 
graph  system  and  postal  savings  banks . 

The  tariff  bill  reducing  the  import  duties  on 
certain  imports  and  increasing  those  on  others, 
was  passed  the  last  night.  Internal  taxation,  ex¬ 
cept  on  liquor  and  tobacco,  has  been  removed. 
It  is  thought,  that  this  will  reduce  the  revenue 
about  $50,000,000  a  year;  while  the  reduction 
of  import  duties  will  reduce  it  about  $25,000,- 
000  more;  but  there  will  still  be  a  surplus  of 
about  $75,000,000  applicable  to  the  payment,  of 

the  Na  tional  Debt . The  repeal  of  the  tax 

on  bank  checks,  drafts,  capital  and  deposits  of 
banks  and  national  hanking  associations, 
matches,  perfumery,  patent  medicines,  etc*., 
goes  into  effect  July  1,  next.  The  reduction 
of  the  taxes  on  tobacco,,  cigars,  etc.,  takes 
effect  May  1,  next.  The  revised  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  become  operative  on  the  1st  of  next  July 

. The  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  bills 

is  $230,327,51 1  made  up  as  follows:— Pensions, 
$86,575,000;  military  academy,  $318,657;  forti¬ 
fication.  $670,000;  consular  and  diplomatic, 
$1,205,755;  navy,  $15,804,434:  army,  $34,681-, 
350;  postroffice,  $44,480,520;  Iiulian,  $5,362,655: 
legislative,  $20,164,206;  sundry  civil,  $23,906,- 
147;  District,  of  Columbia,  $1,699,867;  defi¬ 
ciency.  $2,813,187;  agricultural,  $405,645;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  bills  involving  appropriations  of 
money.  $750,000 . The  aggregate  of  ap¬ 

propriation  for  the  last  year,  including  $18,- 
735,875  for  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  was  $205-, 
509,030,  and  for  the  preceding  year,  including 
$11,441,300  for  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  was 

$219,367,983 . 

Alexander  H,  Stephens,  Governor  of  Georgia, 
died  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  3d.  He  was 
bora  on  February  13, 1812.  His  father  was  a 
poor  farmer  who  died  in  1826,  his  mother  hav¬ 
ing  died  when  he  was  an  infant.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  H. 
Webster.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834. 
He  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1836,  and  re-elected  in  ’38, 
’39,  '40  and  ’41.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the 
28th  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Jive  fol¬ 
lowing  ones.  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1859.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  Secession, 
but  iu  1871  accepted  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  Confederacy.  In  May,  1S65,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested,  but  after  a  short,  imprisonment  at  Fort 
Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  be  was  released  on 
parole  in  the  following  October.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  to  the  43d  Congress,  and  re-elected 
to  the  four  following  ones.  Last  year  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia,  a  position  he 

held  at  his  death . Three  men  have  been 

arrested  in  Springfield,  O..  for  swindling  the 
people  of  Marysville  by  drawing  up  contracts 
to  cure  diseases,  which  their  victims  were 
asked  to  sign,  these  documents  afterward  turn¬ 
ing  out  to  be  promissory  notes . The  dam¬ 

age  from  the  Ohio  flood  along  Mill  Creek, 
Ohio,  will  aggregate  $179,870 . The  en¬ 

tire  loss  at  New  Richmond,  O.,  has  been  about 

$100,000 . Additional  donations  of  $1,000 

each  have  l>een  sent  by  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Hei-ald,  to  Law- 
renceburg,  New  Albany,  Shawneetown,  Au¬ 
rora,  Newport  and  New  Richmond . . 

Judge  Major,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  Ky,,  has 
held  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  tax  all 
railroads  in  the  State  in  the  manner  arrived 

at  by  the  Railway  Commission . Senator 

Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U,  S.  Senate  instead  of  David  Da¬ 
vis,  of  Illinois,  whose  term  as  Senator  expired 


a 


on  March  4.  President  of  the  Senate  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
. A  delegation  of  negroes  from  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  has  been  in  Washington  seek¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Territory 
for  their  use.  Most  of  the  adult  negroes  there 
were  slaves  to  the  Indians  before  “Emancipa¬ 
tion.” . . .  .The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  is 

about  to  try  to  obtain  some  information  as  to 
the  “working”  of  the  notorious  Standard  Oil 
Company,  by  means  of  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  regarding  the  conduct  of  one  E.  G.  Pat¬ 
terson,  who  was  employed  by  the  State  to  col¬ 
lect  evidence  in  a  suit  against  the  cottipauj' 
for  back  taxes.  The  company,  however, 
bribed  him  to  suppress  the  testimony  he  had 

collected  at  the  expense  of  the  State . 

Dunlap  Mill  and  elevator  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
burnt.  Three  men  killed;  three  badly  hurt: 
150,000  bushels  of  grain  destroyed;  total  loss 

$575,000 . The  Constitution  provides  that 

a  State  cannot  be  sued  by  citizens  of  another 
State  for  debt ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the 
debts  might  be  assigned  to  the  creditor  s 
State,  which  might  sue  the  indebted  State  for 
the  amount.  New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
accordingly,  sued  Louisiana  for  money  owed 
by  that  State  to  citizens  of  the  other  States, 
who  had  assigned  their  claims  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  States.  The  U.  S.  Supreme.  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  has  just  decided  that  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  are  merely  collecting  agents 
for  their  citizens,  and  that  such  an  evasion  of 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be 

allowed . Col.  Harry  Gilrnor,  a  famous 

Confederate  cavalry  officer,  died  Saturday  a  t 

Baltimore,  aged  45 . A  new  comet  has 

been  discovered  by  our  contributor.  Prof. 
Brooks,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.  It  is  called  the 

“Brooks  Comet.” . Flemmiug  &  Merriam 

and  the  other  Chicago  “  blind  pool  ’’  swindlers 
have  not  been  indicted  yet.  Flemming  has 
been  arrested  several  times  in  Canada,  but 
has  always  got  off  after  “squaring”  with  his 
victims.  He  laughs  at  his  dupes  elsewhere, 
having  “behind  him”  a  million  dollars,  more 
or  less,  out  of  which  he  has  swindled  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  other 
rascals  have  “gone  into  hiding”  uutil  the 
“storm  blows  over.”  Many  of  their  victims 
are  too  much  ashamed  of  their  gullibility  to 
sav  much  about  their  losses.  The  amount 
"scooped  in”  by  the  scoundrels  is  estimated 

at  $2,000,000  at  least . A  bill  restoring 

the  death  penalty  has  passed  the  Maine  House 
with  amendments  permitting  the  jury  to 
recommend  the  prisoner  to  the  mercy  of  the 
court  and  giving  the  pinsoncr’s  counsel  the 

closing  argument .  . .  .The  Massachusetts 

House  has  defeated,  127  to  60,  the  bill  giving 
female  citizens  a  right  to  vote  for  city  and 
town  nlHces,  to  hold  city  and  town  offices  and 

to  vote  in  town  meetings . The  loss  to 

the  city  of  Louisville  by  the  defalcation  of  the 
tax  collector  and  back  tax  collector  Ferguson 
foots  up  $147,202.50  . Polk,  the  aristo¬ 

cratic  Tennessee  swindler,  has  been  let  out  of 

jail  on  $20,000  bail  . A  bill  incorporating 

the  International  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Company  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Florida.  Gen.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirit.  A  trunk  railroad  will  be  built  down 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula  to  Key  West ... . 

.  .Ex-President  Diaz,  who  was  re-elected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Mexico,  the  other  day,  is  on  a  visit  to 
this  country  and  has  been  officially  and  pri¬ 
vately  feted  and  honored  most  highly  in  New 
Orleans  and  Texas.  Our  relations  with  Mex¬ 
ico  are  becoming  very  intimate  and  friendly. . 
James  Gilfillan,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
since  Spinner’s  retirement,  has  resigned,  he 
having  accepted  the  position  of  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Mutual  Trust  Company  of  this 

city  at  a  higher  salary . Minnesota  has 

established  the  death  penalty  for  murder . 

Ex-Gov.  Churchill.  Of  Arkansas,  according  to 
a  joint  investigating  committee  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  is  $204,000  short  in  his  accounts . 

The  noted  pugilist,  Jim  Elliott,  was  shot  dead 
in  a  Chicago  saloon  last  week  by  Jere  Dunn,  a 
notorious  sporting  man  and  a  partner  of  McKee 
Rankin  in  a  horse-breeding  farm  on  an  island 

in  the  Detroit  River . Murat  Halstead 

has  left  the  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial-Gazette  and  gone  to  Washington,  from 
where  he  contributes  news  and  comments  to 
the  paper  in  the  shape  of  telegraphic  letters. 
. Superintendent.  Kimball,  of  the  Life¬ 
saving  Service,  finally  secured  his  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  erection  of  10  more  stations,  and 
lie  will  soon  go  west  to  locate  several  stations 
on  the  Lakes.  Others  will  be  placed  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  May  to  Cape  Ilenlo- 

pen . Ex-Go veruor  William  Sprague,  of 

Rhode  Island,  who  was  divorced  from  Kate 
Chase  about  a  year  ago,  married  Mrs.  Dora 
luez  Calvert,  a  divorced  woman,  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  last  Thursday . The  Post-Office  Ap¬ 

propriation  bill,  as  it  finally  passed,  establishes 
two-cent  letter  postage,  to  take  effect  Oct.  1, 

1883 . Pensioners  who  have  been  getting 

$18  and  $24  a  month  lor  loss  of  legs  or  aitu^ 
have  only  to  forward  their  pension  certificate 
and  post-office  address  to  the  Commissioner  to 
get  the  increased  stipend  of  $24  to  $30  respect¬ 
ively.. . . . 


“  The  only  thing  that  ever  did  me  any 
good.” 

Writing  of  the  very  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  her  condition  which  followed  the  use 
of  a  single  Home  Treatment  supply,  a  patient 
at  Walworth,  New  York,  says:  “It  has  been 
about  one  month  since  I  used  up  my  three 
months’ supply  of  Oxj'gen,  aud  I  nm  feeling 
quite  well  again.  Do  not  have  any  cough  now 
nor  hoarseness.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  ever 
did  me  any  good,  aud  1  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  wonder/  id  good  it  has  done  forme.  Ido 
all  my  work — can  walk  quite  a  distance;  do 
not  seem  to  get  tired.  I  have  not  done  so  much 
work  for  almost  two  years  as  I  do  now.  Could 
but  just  get  around  the  house  wheu  I  first  com¬ 
menced  using  the  Oxygon.”  Our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  re¬ 
sults,  with  reports  of  cases  and  full  information, 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pa  lex,  1109  and 
till  Girard  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Adv. 
- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 

Saturday,  March  10,  1883. 

The  great  flour  mills  throughout  Minnesota 
are  not  producing  a  third  of  their  capacity.  A 
number  now  winning  will  close  next  week  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  aud  high  price  of  wheat. 

. A  huge  trade  iu  cattle  was  completed 

last  week.  Luther  B.  Smith,  late  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Me.,  now  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Flor¬ 
ence  J.  Hall,  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  purchased 
a  half  interest  in  the  cattle  ranch  of  Cains 
Forsythe  Bros.  Cattle  Company,  embracing 
22,00(1  head  of  cattle  and  60,000  acres  of  land. 

The  consideration  was  $300,000 . There 

were  400,000  bushels  of  corn  delivered  iu  St. 
Louis  Thursday  ou  March  contracts,  to  be 

shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  export . 

Since  the  resumption  of  navigation,  two  weeks 
ago,  the  St.  Louis  aud  Mississippi  Barge  Com¬ 
pany  have  taken  from  St,  Louis  1,100,810  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  in  bulk,  and  840,263  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Now  Orl  ans  for  export.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  over  5,800  tons  of  package  freight, 
consisting  of  flour,  pork,  meats,  Nc.,  have 
been  handled  by  the  company,  making  a  total 

of  46,025  tons . One  of  the  most  valuable 

points  to  Germany  in  regaining  Alsace-Loraine 
was  the  recovery  of  au  extraordinarily  rich 

hoj>-producing  district . A  large  amount 

of  valuable  land  iu  Erie  and  Cattaraugus 
Cotinties.  N.  Y.,  is  claimed  by  the  Seneca  In¬ 
dians,  aud  injunctions  upon  the  white  occu¬ 
pants  have  been  served.  There  is  much  ex¬ 
citement  over  the  matter. . B.  F.  Pritch¬ 

ard,  Washington,  has  lieen  placed  upon  the 
postal  fraud  list.  An  inspector’s  report  shows 
that  ho  advertised  himself  as  a  pension  aud 
patent,  attorney,  when,  in  fact,  he  bud  been  j 
debarred  from  practice  liefore  all  the  executive 

departments . The  Crow  Creek  Indians 

havo  signed  an  agreement  ceding  400, 000  acres 
of  land  to  the  Government.  This  will  open  I 
several  townships  immediately  adjoining 

Chamberlain,  Dak . A  Senate  committee 

is  authorized  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  upon  then-  Reservation,  the 
character  of  the  same,  and  the  feasibility  and 
propriety  of  its  reduction,  as  contemplated  by 

the  recent  treaty . .  .The  report  is  partially 

confirmed  by  President  Villard  of  the  N.  P.  R. 

B.  that  a  syndicate  of  English  and  American 
hankers  are  negotiating  to  buy  3,000,000  acres 
of  Northern  Pacific  lands  in  Dakota  east  of  the 
Missouri,  paying  for  them  $10,000,000  in  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  at  par . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  the 
case  involving  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Cali-  i 
foraia  to  the  tract  of  land  of  about  100,000 
acres,  lying  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Tullare. 
The  decision  approved  the  Creighton  survey, 
and  awards  the  lands  to  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  . .  .  The  General  Land  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  beginning  to  take  measures  to  organize  ! 
the  Devil’s  Lake  district,  under  the  new  law 
establishing  three  new  land  districts  in  Da¬ 
kota.  Ex-Representative  Land,  of  Mich., 
is  the  most  prominent  applicant,  for  the  new 

Register’s  office  there . The  provisions  in 

the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  repealing 
the  Preemption  Law  and  amending  tla*  Home¬ 
stead  aud  Timber  Culture  Law  failed  to  be 
passed,  not  because  Congressmen  disapproved 
of  them,  but  because  the  Senate  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  put.  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  tacking 
<>n  general  legislation  to  appropriation. bills. 
Secretary  Teller  and  Commissioner  McFarland 
earnestly  advocated  the  measures  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  domain  against  fraudu¬ 
lent.  “entries,”  and  succeeded  m  getting  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  detecting  frauds 
in  land  entries.  There  wus  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  against  the  measure  in  Dakota,  but 
it  is  claimed  this  wus  got  up  by  “  interested 
parties  "—land  grabbers  or  their  lawyers.  .... 
Assistunt-Secreta iv  .Jonlyn.  of  lie*  Interior 
Department,  has  been  informed  that  about 
*200  settlers  recently  invaded  that  part  of 
the  Sioux  Italian  Reservation  which  lies  east 
of  the  Missouri  River  und  put  up  shanties 
there,  and  that  thousands  of  other  settlers  are 
preparing  to  follow.  No  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Department,  but  the  intruders 
will,  of  course,  lie  ordered  off  the  Reser¬ 
vation . The  cotton  factors  of  St. 

Louis  have  united  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
the  merchants,  farmers  and  tenants  of  the  ( 'of¬ 
ten  Belt,  advising  them  to  abandon  the  credit 
system  and  to  discourage  the  planting  of  a 
large  acreage  in  cotton  this  year,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  their  labors  flirt  to  the  raising  of  grain, 
cattle  and  hogs,  giving  a  smaller  portion  ol' 

their  time  to  the  culture  of  cotton . 

Reports  from  the  stock  sections  in  New  Mex-  i 


ico  show  that  the  stock  wintered  remarkably 
well,  and  there  were  but  few  losses.  The 
sheep  men  report  some  losses  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Territory.  In  Valencia,  Ber¬ 
nalillo  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties  the  losses  foot 
up  80,000  bead.  The  cattle  are  doing  finely. 
A  scarcity  of  water  and  grass  is  reported  in 
the  northern  section,  but  no  serious  results  are 

apprehended . A  Liverpool  cablegram  of 

March  2  savs:  The  largest  shipment  of  live¬ 
stock  this  W inter,  consist  ing  of  711  cattle  and 
1,570  sheep,  has  been  landed  at  Birkenhead  by 
the  steamer  Victoria,  from  Boston.  The  ani¬ 
mals  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Sixteen 
sheep  died  on  the  passage,  but  not  one  of  the 
cattle  was  lost.  Eleven  lambs  born  during 
the  voyuge  were  also  landed . A  reduc¬ 

tion  oi  about.  $4,000,000  has  been  made  in  tax¬ 
es  on  tobacco.  This  will  all  go  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  manufacturers  and  retailors . Some 

reduction  has  been  made  in  the  tariff  on  wool; 
but  there  are  so  many  clerical  blunders  in  the 
tariff  law  and  the  effects  of  the  measure  are 
still  so  doubtful,  that,  we  defer  speaking  of  the 
matter  for  a  week  or  two. ...... .Commission¬ 
er  McFarland,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  has 
issued  the  following  circular  to  registers  and 
receivers  of  land  offices,  owing  to  fraudulent 
practices  in  making  land  entries: — You  are  no¬ 
tified  that  ,  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  the  folio  wing -named  at¬ 
torneys  and  laud  agents  have  been  disbarred 
from  practice  before  this  office  and  the  local 
land  offices:  Rogers  &  Atwood,  Ashton,  Spink 
Couutv.  Dak..  Feb.  11,  1883;  George  S.  Bid- 
well,  Mitchell,  Dak.,  Nov.  16,  1882;  Orlando 
T.  Ijetcher,  Mitchell.  Dak.,  Nov,  16,  1S82; 
"William  D.  Russell,  Yankton,  Dak.,  Dec.  8, 
18.88;  E.  E.  Carpenter,  Beloit,  Iowa.  Dec.  19, 
1882;  Dudley  J.  Spaulding,  Black  River  Falls, 
Wis.,  Dec.  20.  1882;  James  L.  Ayers,  Huron, 
Dak.,  Dec.  22,  1882;  John  D.  Cameron,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dak.,  Jan.  2,  1883;  Winsor  &  Metcalf, 
Mitchell,  Dak.,  Jau.  3,  18SS . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  10,  1880. 

The  False  Prophet  has  been  defeated  in 

Upper  Egypt  with  a  lass  of  2,000  men . 

In  Snain  secret,  society  of  anarchists  called 
the  Black  Hand  has  been  discovered  and  many 
arrests  of  members  have  been  made.  It  per¬ 
vades  several  provinces,  being  strongest  in 
Estromaduras  and  Andalusia.  One  of  its  ob¬ 
jects  is  the  slaughter  of  landlords.  It  advo¬ 
cates  collective  iustead  of  individual  rights  of 
property.  Many  agrarian  outrages  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it . 

-4.  -*• 

A  Cough,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat  should 
uot  be  neglected.  Brown’  Bronchial 
Troches  are  a  simple  remedy,  and  will  give 
immediate  relief.  Price  25  cents. — Adr. 

♦  »  ♦  - 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  March  3,  page  135. — Adr. 
- - 

That  sense  of  extreme  weariness  indicates 
disordered  blood,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  purifies 
and  invigorates. — Adr, 

Thin  hail*  may  be  thickened,  weak  hair 
strengthened,  and  the  color  restored  to  faded 
or  gray  hair,  by  using  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.— Adr. 

With  Diamond  Dyes  any  lady  can  get 
as  good  results  as  the  best  practical  dyer. 
Every  dye  warranted  true  to  name  and 
sample. — Adr. 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
crows,  cleared  out  by  “Rough  on  Rats.” — Adr. 

*  Among  the  most  efficacious  of  remedial 
agents  are  the  medical  preparations  from  the 
Laboratory  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pink  ham,  Lynn, 
Mass. — Adv. 


Dandruff 

Removed  by  the  Use  of  Coeoatne, 

And  it  stimulates  and  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  haii*.  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Ex¬ 
tracts  are  the  best. — Adr. 


S!|e  litarliels. 

MARKETS  by  telegraph. 


Chicago. — As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “regular”  wheat  is  a  shade  lower;  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  ®qc.  higher;  No.  2  red  Win¬ 
ter  unchanged.  Corn  higher.  Oats  y.x. 
higher.  Butter,  creamerv.  from  5c.  to  7e. 
lower.  Eggs,  *le.  lower.  Pork,  20c.  lower. 

Wheat.— Regular,  $l.n>46  March;  61  .if 7*  April; 
81  l.s»4Hl.i:uh  May;  rejected,  tOe:  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring.  No.  :s  do.,  flOVe:  No.  2  red 

Winter.  81.10V.,  Coiik  unsettled  at  cash; 

March;  SWe.  April;  E!W<M2«j<s.  Slay:  62(5' 
i, June;  <«Wt\  July;  rejected.  'Ac.  Oats  strong  at 
cosh  and  March;  fi25fie.  April;  l-i*  v MVc.  Slay; 
■Ute.ijJ  ltyie.Juiic;  h  (A4  Sge.Jul.v,  rejected,  Siiu.  JRYE  dull 
at  iBtie.  Ba&lbt  dull  ond  nominal  nt  ><•.  Pi.  ax  seed 
active,  tlrm  und  higher  at  $1.!V>(cM.!16;  good  crushing 
ou  track,  $1.2S;  injected.  8L2";  choice  Russian,  $1.14. 
BUTTJfH  dull;  creamery,  loir  to  fancy,  9G&KSO*  dai¬ 
ries,  good  to  choice,  fiks.-’rc;  packing  stock.  12(S:lSc. 
Eoos  steady  at  IMA  19c.  PORK  unsettled,  hut  gener¬ 
ally  higher,  closing  steady  at  SlMi.' Ot  1  -i .  1 0  cash. 

I  - ' '-  fn  good  demand 

choice  ship- 
r  nt  $2. SIRS 
■  sold  fairly 

at  83.atiM.fiO:  feeders,  8k4A®f*.®.  Cathe— Offerings 
light,  demand  good;  shippers  the  principal  buyers; 
quality  poor;  good  to  fancy  heavy  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping,  common  to  choice  light.  86.70os7.3fl; 

mixed  packing.  St'.T'ef'L'Zc,  skip*,  !5.WvU'.4il  for  fair  to 
good.  Sheep— Demand  active  and  prices  1S(a25c  high¬ 


er  than  yesterdayt  common 
mostly  $5.30@5.65. 


to  prime  natives,  $t@6, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  March  10, 188S. 
He  ass  asd  Peas.-  As  buyers  do  not  care  to  deal  he 
yond  present  wants,  holders  Und  some  difficulty  to 
realize  full  prices.  Prices  are: 

Beans,  marrow,  1882,  prime,  $2.00;  do.  medium 
1882.  choice.  $2.45<to2.00;  do.  pea,  choice,  small,  *2.50 


i-GREATAMERICAK 


Company 
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@2.55;  do. 


@A5B;  do.  marrow,  82.45@2.50;  do.  white  feidnev, 
»88~>  choice.  $3.65<g8.70-  do.  red  klduey,  1S82,  choice, 
83.  <0®$®;  do.  turtle  soup,  $3.2u®8.25;  do.  foreign, 
mediums,  82.00@2.10;  peas,  Kroon,  1882,  prime, 

*•*>:  do.  southern,  ti.  c„  *  '-'-bushel  l>ag,  $2..\x-(  .-urn 
BUEADSTltl'TS  AND  BR0Vt810.N3.-As  compnrod  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  So.  .1  red,  2c.  lower;  N’o. 
f  do.,  2c.  lower;  No.  1  do.,  vt\c.  lower;  No.  2  white,  l'<,e. 
lower;  Rye,  uuehntigod.  t  om, No,  3, ^.higher.  South 
ern  white  W\  lower.  Oats,  No.  8,  untdmriged;  No.?, 
V'-  lower;  No,  1  3c.  higher.  Prices  are  as  follows: 

Prices  of  Flour  uud  Weal.  Ki.oi  r— No.  2,  83.90Gp3.SO, 
latter  extreme;  supernne.  »s.is@t.ao.  latter  extreme- 
common  to  fulr  extra  state,  $!.&&>  1.83;  good  to  toner 
do.,  gt.Uk,,  i.lHI;  common  to  good  extra  western,  $4.15 
$).«  >;good  to  choice,  $i.7(V'g8if.0U:  common  to  good  extra 
round  hoop  Ohlo.gi.l.mit.so;  good  to  choice,  do.  .i.syst 
•’><•23:  common  extra  >flnn.,84.U®t.W;  clear,  $.i.30iat;.2fi 
rye  mixture, 8.va)ri.  ;o; hnkers’extra,  83.sy@a,»t;  strain  ht, 
8  ’.75<<5i7.50;  patent.,  gti.iXit  St.  Ismls  common  to  fair 
extra,  8I.15G 4.75;  good  to  very  choice,  $|lSpc,'i71.yi;  pel. 
winter  wheat  extra.  8ti.2V  7.7r.:  city  mills  extra,  for 
7\  est  Indies,  South  America,  gi.NVciUlO: 

southern  Flour  -common  to  good  extra,  $i.5o<...5,2'<; 
good  to  cliolec,  8-\lkV-v7.00;  rye  (lour  snprrflDe,  $S,5i> 
(o.-l.tu; ;  Buckwheat  Hour,  $2.7ft<L  $:!.<»>;  t  oiu  Meal— 
Brandywlne,  $3.s.\:  yellow  Western,  82.7503. 7S;  Trixc 
Medal,  8>.i6;  Bag  Meal  Coarse,  81. 29fw  1.31  per  1IXJ  it.; 

,J'V*  0“^  and  fine  white.  81.30;  corn  Hour. 
tt.0pd4.8k  grit*,  $&S0®4,15  «*  bbL  Frcd-SharpM, 
S2».uy@$al.0q;  No,  1  middling,  fin.00@825.00;  No.  2 
middling))  $22.00;  No.  1  feed  g22.nu;  medium  feed, 
822.00;  No,  2  feed,  $27.00.  Rye  feed,  $2l.00@  822.00  p  to 
n;  barley,  feed.  82,1. uu  per  ton. 

Prices  of  Qilai.n  Wiikat.— Ungraded  Winter  red, 
Sl.(Xk3>Lfc7»:  steamer  No.  3  red.  8l.l2aii.i5:  No.  8  red, 
Sl.lS4itl.19;  steamer  No.  2  red,  $1.19}  No.  2  red.  $1.2156 
@1.22  for  certlllcatea,  *1.23441.2374  delivered;  No.  1  red. 
81.2654®  137;  ungraded  white.  8i.o8fel.fcU.  Including 
State  at  *  No.  2  white.  $l.u7<bl.(M74;  steamer 

No,  2  White,  81.o2;  No.  2  red  Seiler  March,  $1,1.2I:Rk 
1-21U;  April,  *1.28: 1 1.237k;  May,  81.2S7*6tt.3hH.  Rye- 
'vestern;  73;$,, c;  Canada  and  state,  78@i8e.  Barley 
-No.  2  Canada,  97c;  No.  1,  81.68:  No.  1  bright,  gl.oki 
l.0.<;  ungraded  twu  rowed  state,  87e  delivered;  un¬ 
graded  Canada,  $1;  No.  1  do,  do.,  $1.(8?  No.  I  bright, 
fcl.05.  Bakluv  malt— Two-rowcd  State,  Wlc.oifil;  six- 
rowed  State.  $1®  1. 10;  Camilla.  Slot’s-'  !,  1.5.  Corn— tin 
graded  Western  mixed,  fia&itiwo  No.  3,  uaWG.iwis; 
steamer  mixed,  69;y<46974o  for  certificates,  and  71  Ur. 
delivered;  No.  2,  n  v,c.'2e  In  elevator,  72;Wi73o.  deliv¬ 
ered;  steamer  yellow,  71c;  Southern  yellow,  70®  7 1  We. 
white  Southern,  TSUo.  delivered;  No.  2  mixed  March, 
.l^ratgc;  April,  ii5i®r27kc;  May.  72@73c.;  June,  life 
@725ic.;  duly,  Oats— No.  8,  fllToe;  No.  2,  S3 

®52«c;  No.  1  quoted.  No.  3  white,  MUiSAlLic 

No.  2,  oOkjid-V-u.c;  n0,  j  quoted,  oSc;  mixed  Western, 
51@5So;  white'  do.,  MfeiSe;  white  State,  56@63C;  No.  2 
“f«ed  Be  Her  March  iV..7QJ4c;  April,  SdW@53)4c;  May, 
o2t4@5o‘4C. 

Pi  Ices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  813.85 
19.n0;  clear  back,  822fei&2o;  family  mess,  813.25(9 19.50; 
new  mess.  May,  819.25;  new  mess  spot  quoted  $T'A25ri 

flMO:  Wcatojn  PrlHtc  mess,  813fel\fc:  extra  prime. 

Beet  plain  moss,  81l.W@12.2i;  extra  mess, 
12.0U@12.ai;  packet,  8H.5Ugil5.21;  city  extra  India 
mess,  In  tow.,  $25® 830.  Beef  bams  82l.Stk,VJ2..on  Cut 
meate— Pickled  bellies,  12  b  average,  Mac;  medium, 
10c.;  heavy,  '»„e. ;  ploklcd  bams,  12c:  pickled  shout 
ders,  STftwsU :  smoked  shoulders,  9@Byic  ;  smoked 
bams,  12?i®l;;‘jc.  Bacon— Long  oleur,  quoted  here 


State,  choice,  17@18c.;  do., 

Bucks  Co.  and  a.  J.,  prime, 

J.,  fair  to  good,  ll@15e.;  do., 

prime,  Uk&llc.;  do., ! .  . 

®I5c.:  do.,  do.,  scalded,  1  44j lie. 

He,;  ducks,  State  and  We  L.. 
do.,  Philadelphia,  Spring,  f  b. 

Western  Choh"-  in  "" 

@16;  do.,  b_ _ 

to  good,  10®  lie. 

Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  In  light  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  Is  small.  Onions  steady. 

Onions,  rod,  per  7>bl„  81.75;  do.  yellow,  $l.S0ffl 
11.75:  do.  white,  8S.OO0  4.Kl:  cabbage,  near  by,  V  lUI 
$Ui<d2;  potatoes,  Bermuda,  V  bbl.,8*@6.ri0;  do  Eastern 
Hose,  do.,  S2..V*<'j2.7.‘>;  do.  Western  N.  Y.,do.,  $3.50@2.75; 
sweet  potatoes,  kiln-dried,  V  bbl.,  82.56;  do.  fair  to 
good,  do., 81.50®% 2t>:  beets,  b.  I„  v  100  bunches,  fkgil.50: 
turnips,  Kimsla.  »  bbl.,  $1.01)1*1.12;  squash,  V  bbl., 
83.51*94;  kale.  Norfolk  Scotch,  »'  bbl.,  81.00©  L25;  do. 
do.  common,  spinach,  Norfolk,  8*4:2.50;  aspar¬ 

agus,  charleston,  F  bunch,  dOfi.Gpinc;  green  peas,  Fla.. 
*  crate,  sad 3,5(1;  string  benns.Fla  .P  crate,  8I.O@4.5U. 

\Vool. — Mlehlgu  m ,  iOc;  n  washed  Western,  83Wo; 
spring  California,  IIP ^st22c,;  scoured  do,  and  Tern 
tore  at  .Yrtf.-rififie;  Hplng  Texas,  2 ie;  Fall  Texas,  2144. i 
2/  c;  Colorado,  19c;  Montana,  21Uc;  Mexican,  lftitllle; 
low  scoured  pulled.  15c.:  Cane.  3Tm', 


Western,  15@17c.;  fowls, 
15<g»16e., ;  do,.,  L.  I.  and  N. 
-m..,  ^v..,  Philadelphia,  dry-picked, 
State  and  Western,  dry -picked,  14 
<<  -•‘2.-,  do.,  rrnr  to  good.  1*4. 
estern,  fair  to  gotKl,  16®  18c.; 
.  “'g.  r  u>.,  i'4ui,25o. ;  do.,  State  und 

criolee,  21®2S;  geese,  Philadelphia,  young,  15 
State  and  Western,  young.  12@l3c.;  do.,  fair 


do,  93  Bs,  67kc;  Western  lambs,  71  Bs,  ilftfe. ;  Canada 
lanibs,  75  Bs,  87.71);  State  sheep,  12?  Bs,  a 7.3114. 

Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive  at  close  of  week.  Dealers 
quoted  common  to  prime  hogs  at  77$@7$6e. 


LOMBARDIAN  SILK  CULTURE  AGtKCY 

CARERA,  HUBER  &  CO., 

176  Bleeekcr  Street,  •  -  New  York. 

Importers  and  dealers  in  the  celebrated  MuJberrv 
Trees  from  the  Plains  of  Lombardy;  also  Silk  Eggs 
and  all  articles  for  silk  culture.  Will  also  furnish 
Instructed  help  for  the  same. 


f  erms  ot  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . 82.00 

"  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  83.04  <l2s.  6d.) 

France .  . .  .  3.04  (1674  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2974  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlcs  at  New  York  Cltv,  N,  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter, 

General  Aovertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL,  NKW-YORKEF, 

The  following  rotes  are  In  ear-table.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  anu  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  utill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 3ti  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from dateof  first  insertion,  peragate  llne,  25  •• 

Yearly  orders  occupying  H  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  "ddi\,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . .  75  cents. 

81  Park  Row,  New  York. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS 

Cali  on  or  write  to  R.  II.  Afcl.EN  &  CO,,  New 
•  ork.  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

_  ADDRESS  189  AND  LSI  WATER  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Cend  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  und  Price  List  of 
i-J  Heavy  and  Light  Single  and  Double  Harness,  man¬ 
ufactured  from  the  best  Onk  U-alher,  all  hand-made, 
at  wholesale  prices;  to  the  consumers. 

KING  A  CO..  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  New  York. 


LADIES! 


Gejup  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and 
COF^^Md  secure  a  beautiful  U(lss.lto>E  or 
4.  <1.1,0 -HAN  |)  |  K.V-^ET  (44  pieces  1,  our  own  Im¬ 
portation.  Oneof  these  beautiful  china  tea-sets  given 
away  to  the  party  sending  a  club  for  825.  This  Is  the 
greatest  Inducement  ever  offered.  Send  lu  votir  or 
ders  and  enlov  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA  or  COKI-'ee  and 
at  the  same  time  procure  a  HANDSOME  CHINA  IE  \ 
SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Tens  3tv„  35e.  and  4fic.  per 
lb.:  excellent  Teas  50c.  and  B0c„  anil  very  best  from 
bfie.  to  W»C.  w  hen  ordering,  be  sure  and  mention  what 
kind  of  teas  you  wunt-whetber  Oolong,  Yiixed,  Japan 
Imperial,  \  oung  Hyson,  Gun  powder  or  English  Break - 
fast.  W  c  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company  in 
the  buKtnpss.  Tho  rciputiitloii  of  our  house  retiuire^nio 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev-SL.  New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  the  past  six  days,  10,766 
head,  against  10,050  for  the  corresponding  six  days  last 
week.  A  few  rough  oxen  sold  down  to  9 to  dress 
55  n>,  but  the  extroTU*  rauffe  for  very  ordinary  to 
prime  steers  was  from  ll‘j  to  1274c,  to  ‘dress  55® 57  B. 
with  the  bulkof  the  sales  at  liapa.[9Mc,to  dress  5c®57B; 
Illinois  steers,  1,186  n.s,  12c.;  Peuiu.  stall-fed  steers 
1,300  Bs,  1274c:  Ohio,  1,127  ms.  1174c;  oxen,  1,600  Bs,  12c 
less  82;  Connecticut  oxen  and  steers,  1,312  Bs,  llUc 
Jtissourl  steers,  1^18  Bs,  1274c;  state  do,  1,117  Bs,  iliJc 
.Michigan,  do.  UOOBs,  1114a  '  ^ 

Calves.—1 There  U  but  Uttle  change  in  prices,  and 
receipts  were  light. 

Live  calcs,  Jersey,  Rucks  and  River  County,  good  to 
choice,  10®  1074c;  State  prime.  97<,<.t  IOc-  state.  falr  to 
good,  86>  9c;  dobutter-mllk  fed.  .’kjC(k';  do.  grassers,  33v 
r.i  lc:  dressed  veals,  poor  to  fair,  7@T0c;  do,  gor.<l  to 
tine,  11®  12c  1  choice,  1274w1374c;  city.  IOSgrU^c. 

SllKEl'  AND  Lambs.— Total  receliits  for  the  past  six 
days, 35,914  head  against  29.09R  head  for  the  corres- 
pondlng  six  days  last  week.  Trade  was  not  brisk,  and 
while  export  wethers  and  strictly  prime  lambs  had  a 
fair  inquiry  at  steady  prices  on  Friday,  (he  feeling 
wan  weak  for  the  common  grades  of  stock.  General 
sales  of  fulr  to  prime  sheep  wereal  8et7'4c,  with  a  ear 
load  of  exports  nr  $7.. 317*0. ;  yearling  lambs  ranged 
from  86,75  to  84.7(1  for  common  to  prime-.  Western 
sheep  (poor).  00  Bs,  5»4e;  Ohio  do,  103  BS,  644c;  Penn. 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Giants,  Little  Giants  and  •‘Specials-,” 

For  Ensilage.  Stock 
-(Cl  Raisers  &  Dairrtnen. 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 
UV'  I L  .  best  Cutter  in  the 
ij  K;  J0  world.  Immense 

flSuVr'dV  I S  weight,  strength  and 

mil  -t- ’xmiw'i  capacity;  will  cut 

5  c  Vaj/J  l  -S  I  M  from  two  to  four 
m  [  -S  times  as  fast  as  all 
f  SI  othcr^  cutters.  Have 

Joints*  l3ndXaUlSlthe 
new  Improvements.  The  only  cutters  that  will  stand 
the  severe  work  and  cut  fast;  also  a  line  line  of  large 
and  small  hand-cutters.  Agents  wanted  for  every 
city  and  town  In  the  United  States.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  to  E.  W.  R0S8  <fe  CO. 1 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Vulton,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTFn  f-yerywheiik  «0  #eu 

Jlutll  I  O  l»Mn  I  LU  the  best  K  1*111  Uy  Knit- 
tin*?  Machine  ever  Invented.  Will  in  t  a  pair  of 
6  tickings  with. IIE  EJL  and  TOE  complete.  In  20 
minutes.  It  will  aUn  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  tic  re  Is  fllwavg  a  read  v  market.  Send 
for  ctrenla- arid  terms  to  the  T  worn  lily  Hnittinie 
’itochine  Co.,  LC3  Irerooct  street.  Boston.  Aiass. 


LI  O  II  O  °f  Dol,ar*‘  WOIt!l  of  SEEDS  and  VALUABLE  TIME 
I  m  V  are  ANNUALLY  LOST  for  the  WANT  of  a  SEEDER 
I  U  1 1  W  that  WILL  DO  ITS  WORK  RAPIDLY  and  WELL. 

oV4BRIDgE  broadcast  seeds 


CAL.  BRANCH  BEAN 


COMPLETE  MANURES 


For  EACH  CROP,  containing  In  a  concentrated  form 
the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

,A  PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 

AA  ’  Ammomated  Super  Phosphate 
“Pelican''  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 
STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  far 
rners,  mailed  on  application, 
r.  .  VI.  v  J-  B-AKEK  a.  bro.. 

Established  ISaCU  215  PEARL  STREET,  N.Y 


13  FULLY  WASJIA27TED. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  PERFECT  AND 


Penguin  Asian  a  Guano. 

A  pure,  natural  guano,  containing  40  to  45  per  cent, 
of  bone  phosphate  of  Ume,  and  74  to  1!4  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  In  bags  of  200  lbs.  each.  Price,  $26  per  ton. 
delivered  on  board  railroad  or  steamboat.  For  cireu 
lar,  with  particulars,  address  CHARLES  SPEAR,  Ja. 
Sole  agent  for  the  United  States,  S3  West  St.,  N.  York 


CKA1XS.  NEEns,  PLASTERS.  LIME,  SAIT.  ASH  IS  und 
T' *  ERiTIim,  i  oM!iii  i.,u  hrtiiuiensimjr.  any  •iiiautity  per  acre,  better  than 
by  any  other  melhoiL  Does  away  with  the  slow,  tiresome  hand -sow ini;. 
Insures  laraer  erops.  Saves  seed  by  sowincr  it  perfectly  even.  Sows  either 
^  ,°.V A1  i'11 !' 1 V  i\ns ' •  »t««Mlily  attached  to  a n>  furmwagoa.  The  seed  is 

.\0  r  I  II  ItOM  \  l  1  in  the  air  to  he  driven  by  the  wind,  but  jjoes  direetlv  to 
the  gmimi  where  wanted.  For  Circular  aud  Testimonials,  address  with 
stamp,  mention  this  paper.) 

DES  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

f.  A'  •  HOUR.  Secretary,  lies  llaines.  Iowa. 


HFFIAChester  county 

iCC  S  MAMMOTH  CORN 


_ cm.,,. 

SflWMOTH  C0fl^ 


Good  Ordluury .  7U  1  Low  Middling .  s-v 

Strict  Uood  Ord...  7  D-1U  I  Middling..,.  ? .  97-16 

Duiun  Fruits,— Not  much  tone  to  the  general  mar 
ket.  Holders  ask  former  rates,  but  a  sliadiug  Is  re¬ 
quired  to  move  Tull  parcels.  Demand  la  limited. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good  874&cSe.;  do.  tine 
to  choice,  S&riJV-;  do.  fancy,  HMKij6c.;  Western, 
ordinary,  i®. qe.:  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  7 Wit, e.: 
do.  do.,  choice  lots,  So.;  State,  sliced,  8®3e.;  do. 
quarters,  .7*(i3!4e. ;  apple*,  evaporated,  13® lie.:  do. 
eliolee,  ring  cut,  liWeiJbe.;  do.,  fancy  selections,  1674 
©L:  pouches,  southern,  s®9o.i  do.,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  12® lo.;  do., Georgia,  peeled, IlVtd4e.;  evaporated 
peaohes,  peeled,  'I3iv2)e.;  do.  do.,  an  peeled,  lsw,.  1474c., 
un peeled  peaches,  halves,  614® 7e.;  do.  do.,  quarters, 
5J»®6c  ;  plums,  Smitheni,  Ik.'lSJie.;  do.,  state,  137«(.. 
18740.4  cherries,  2 K.'.  lee.;  blaokerrles,  cX,o>,9e.;  Rasp 
berries,  33<ai33e.;  huckleberries,  13®  13-<*e. 


Potatoes  to  ncrease  the  y  le Id 25  pt 
description  send  for  catalogue  of 


STOCKBMDGE  MANURES 

For  18S3.  Mailed  free. 

B0WRER  FERTILIZER  CO 


43  Chatham  St.,  Bostou,  >lasg 


BURPEE'S  HIWA 

loour  CuUlo r.ittv.)  ThU  •LHM 


III  Hill  IIIU  I  n  uni’ 

r,-e.  IVrk,  im«)i,: .  as.5<> 

uc  THE  BEST.  Aar  of ) Ini  hVu1 
or  000  1"U«4 oash  of  nnv  lir-  e  let, .(• 
fl  A  T D  .7 «  1  he  flmt  n  Inner 
I  A  O.>l0'lra*«sl  v:i*lrtr.  w 
VJH  I  V  nhlrhsviiKi.  I  f 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  year  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  ucre  manured 
with  SARDY'S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J,  B.  J7ARDY  dfc  SON, 

141  M  ater  Street,  New  York. 


-  ^  -  _  '  '  *  ut’inpiUU  17»  IA»l  tO  Oil  Oft 

IW^BURPEE’S  NEW  WELCOME  OATS 

TUNXS  tKOV  F.  DRUGS,  .  nUJow*;  OuruoT1* 


Stock,  Fiinur  Ptniltry,  Ac. 


W-  _  _  a  ”  ‘  K»rncuiT  w  no  write*  ft*  11. 

■  ATLEE  BURPEE  Sc  CO. SEEDSMEN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


FERTILIZERS 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  >  ears  1877.  isjh,  i5w  and  ISSO, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilizer-  was 
5*1.68  per  ton;  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
$40.91.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men 
hadeu  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  it  a  soluble  fertiliser,  t.  o.  b.  on  ears  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  825  jver  ton,  or  in  tsigs  for  82S  per  ton. 
G.  a.  Liebcg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
in  valuation  of  fertilizers  In  the  United  States,  puts 
their  value  at  #48.06  per  ton,  being  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $20  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton,  R,  1. 


81 J ’Vegetable  un.l  Flouvr  Seed  Catalogue  for 

1  sss  Will  be  scut  Kkbk  1»  ill  who  ipply.*.Ctg,Uuurrs  of 
1  lit  vc.Tsv/ n  not  VRntc  ft»r  1.  A  1  ac-c  .I  sent  frutu  my 

csuL.Ushfiictu  wArr.uucdtobcbv*Ui  fresh  ami  true  to  uAnn* 
io  f.u,  t(i*it  sht»uM  it  prove  utnoi’\vn.e,  l  i^rve  to  renil  tht* , 
order  umtis.  My  cuiloclioit  of  trouble  ^ectl  one  of 
the  most  extensive  to  t*e  found  in«ny  American  .AUlo^ue, 
And  *  larj^e  fu.rt  of  it  ls  of  my  own  ero\Aw  An  the 
Introducer  of  Euel j  Ohio  aruT  Hurbunk 
routoco.  Morblfheod  Early  Corn*  the  llubbard 
‘,<iyio%li,  Xlurbleheud  Cubba«e,  I'klnney’*  Melon, 
ana  4  tcore  of  other  new  Vegetables.  1  invite  the  patron 
acre  of  the  publio.  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of 
those  toy  seed  will  be  found  my  best  advertise- 


l.  S£ED  ^ 

£ATAL00«4i 


meat.  Jamea  J.  H.  Cregory,  M*rblehc»d,  Miss 


THESUGAR  HAND  BOOK 


MARCH  it 


^mpUwettti*  awfi 


PijsrrXlatteuuss 


Put  in  a  bright  flowering  plant — a  scarlet  ver¬ 
bena,  geranium  and  anything  else  you  choose. 
Let  them  have  seeds  and  learn  how  to  plant 
them,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  the 
little  ones  of  two.  three  or  four  years  of 
age  will  speud  happy  hours  around  that  little 
spot.  If  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  all  the  bet¬ 
ter — only  let  them  know  it  is  a  real  garden 
and  that  it  is  their  very  own.  It  "  ill  be  a 
“joy  forever,"  and  you  will  not  regret  a  little 
trouble  or  expense  in  its  establishment,  a.  i..  j. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


THE  SCHOOL-GIRL'S  SONG 


“  We  found  that  in 
passing  the  ‘A  C  M  E  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  an  d  Leveler  over 
twice ,  it  not  only  broke 
and  crushed \  the  lumps, 
but  it  pushed  and  de¬ 
posited  them  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  and  depressions,  so 
that  the  beds  looked  as 
smoothly  made  as  if  done 
with  spade  and  hoe.” 
I See  page  167  this  pa¬ 
per.) 


With  heavy  anil  aching  head. 

With  weary  hut  sleepless  brain, 

A  school-girl  sat  In  her  room  at  night. 
And  thus  gave  voice  to  her  pain: 

It's  study  by  day  and  by  night. 

And  It's  study  by  night  and  by  day, 
Till  a  blur  comes  over  in.v  sight, 

And  my  brain  spetns  oozing  away. 

The  studies  arc  piled  so  high 
That  the  weight  Is  breaking  me  down 
I  wish  l  had  wings  aud  could  fly 
Away  from  rhe  school  and  the  town. 


Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse  power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  tlie  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  St  50  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  •‘A.”  which  will  give  you 
full  information  ^prices  &  HON, 

llox  S41.  Corning.  N.  V. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


A  Cousin’s  Experience  With  Poultry. 

Uncle  Mark: — As  there  is  so  little  of  inter¬ 
est  goiug  on  about  the  farm  and  garden  just 
at  present,  a  few  words  about  fowls  will  be  in 
order.  We  do  not  keep  a  great  many,  but  what 
we  have  are  doing  nicely.  Although  a  great 
many  chickens,  and  turkeys  also,  have  died  of 
cholera  in  the  neighborhood,  we  have  lost,  none 
from  the  disease— it  being  the  third  time  chicken 
cholera  has  been  through  our  neighborhood 
without  our  having  lost  any.  We  usually  give 
our  fowls  a  little  cayenne  pepper  in  their  feed 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  that  is  all.  They 
always  seem  healthy,  and  the  hens  have  laid 
all  this  year  without  any  resting  spell.  Their 
feed  is  corn  and  millet,  with  scraps  fruru  the 
house,  and  nulk  in  Summer.  Then  they  run 
at  large  and  sleep  in  the  trees,  as  most,  Texas 
fowls  do.  I  raised  quite  a  number  of  turkeys 
last  Summer,  and  never  having  had  any  about 
the  place  before  i  supposed  they  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  as  1  had  heard  so  many 
people  say  they  were,  but  mine  were  no  more 
trouble  than  hens.  There  was  a  hen  came  off 
the  nest  with  little  chicks  at  the  same  time  the 
turkey  came  off  with  her  little  ones,  aud  the 
turkey  coaxed  all  the  little  chickens  to  her  and 
claimed  them,  aud  to  get  her  own  the  hen 
crawled  under  the  turkey's  wings  and  sln>  was 
hoveling  old  hen.  chickens  and  all  very  lov¬ 
ingly.  From  our  turkeys  of  course  we  chose 
the  finest  to  roast  for  Christmas— a  great  over¬ 
grown  gobbler— the  pride  of  the  poultry-yard; 
but  'twas  found  he  had  outgrown  both  pan  and 
oven,  aud  what  was  to  lie  done?  By  no  manner 
of  squeezing,  pinching  or  tying  down  could  he 
be  made  to  roast  well  in  the  oven,  and  visions 
of  roast  turkey  were,  fast  fading  from  our  im¬ 
agination  when  papa  came  to  our  rescue,  aud 
was  immediately  installed  as  chief  cook  for  the 
occasion.  Curious  eyes  watched  the  process 
of  suspending  the  turk  before  the  huge 
fire-place  m  the  dining-room,  where  he  swung 
round  and  round,  exposing  every  part  to  the 
bright  blaze,  and  soon  there  pervaded  the  room 
a  delightfully  appetizing  odor,  reminding  one 

of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  game-roast  on  a 
stick  over  the  camp  tire.  He  was  roasted 
through  in  season  ami  we  had  a  delightful 
meal.  Will  not.  Senex  please  to  write  oftesnerf 

Lois  WmTS. 


It’s  study  aud  study  at  school. 
And  Its  study  and  study  up  here 
And  I  shudder  beneath  the  rule 
That  await®  the  failure  1  tear. 


All  day  and  all  night  Is  my  head 
With  figures  and  facts  oppressed, 
And  at  last  when  I  Crawl  into  bed. 
They  haunt  me  and  rob  me  of  rest. 

It's  oh.  for  a  romp  and  a  ran. 

A  «ame  with  a  hoop  or  a  ball! 

And  It’s  oh!  to  be  out  in  the  sun. 
Away  from  pitreontnge  and  all ! 

Perhaps  I  may  marry  some  day. 

If  I  ever  get  through  with  my  life, 
And  what  will  my  husband  say 
To  a  nervous  and  fldgetly  wife  ? 

It's  study  by  day  aud  by  night. 

And  It’s  study  by  night  and  by  day 
oil.  surely  it  cannot  be  right 
To  study  and  never  to  play !” 


PROFESSOR 


yftOSPHAT/c 


PATtN  r 


BEE-KEEPING  FOR  THE  YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA„  AND  FORT  WAYNE,  IND 
ALSO  SOLE  MAN<jr*cnjRE«S  Of  THE  MATCHLESS  SELI  • 
LOAOINO.  SeLE-DUMPINQ  SOFIAPER. 


UNCLE  MARK 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  lending  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Rattles  Sold  nt  n  reasonable  price. 
The  Ilortdord  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  chemical  Works.  Providence,  R 
M  »l.  ANTHONY.  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  8L,  v  v 


/*T\  LTHOUGH  so  many 
farmers  never  have  a 
hive  of  bees  on  their 
<A  v  pi'Pfinses.  it  is  no  good 

q)  1  reason  why  their  children 

H  VV  )/Q  should  not  break  away 
) V  t  n  IIU  the  old  custom  and 

\  ^  O'  *  \  show  older  people  what 

they  can  do  at  tiee-keep- 
'  w  j  i  ing.  1  am  aware  that 

I '  there  are  80,116  tfimg8 
about  this  occupation 
that  requires  a  inim's 
'v-/  /-fr  \  best  judgment  aud  at- 

tenth ni,  but  they  are  dif- 
culties  which,  with  counsel  from  such  persons 
as  have  had  experience,  may  be  overcome. 

Now.  if  an©  of  the  members  of  the  Club 
were  thinking  seriously  about  keeping  bees, 
how  should  he  proceed?  What  would  be  the 
first  step?  I  think  he  should  procure  some 
good,  authentic  work  on  “Bee-keeping/  and 
study  it  carefully.  If  possible  let  him  get 
several  different  works,  so  as  to  note  the  views 
of  different  apiarists  on  various  questions, 
and  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  theories  of 
the  business.  Then  I  would  have  him  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  with  some  experi¬ 
enced  apiarist  to  see  the  practical  side  of  the 
work.  He  would  instruct  him  in  swarming 
and  dividing  swarms;  in  feeding,  rearing, 
wintering,  handling,  etc. ;  in  the  use  of  honey 
extractors  and  comb  foundation;  he  would 
warn  him  against  the  evils  that  confront  the 
apiarist,  such  as  foul  brood,  insect  enemies, 
disease  and  robbery,  and  give  him  instruction 
in  marketing  the  product.  These  things  would 
lie  of  the  very  greatest  advantage  to  any  new 
beginner  in  this  business. 

One  word  of  caution  I  would  give.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  the  statements  which  enthusiasts 
in  bee-keeping  sometimes  make,  though  they 
are  very  probably  true  iu  their  own  eases,  but 
might  not  be  in  yours.  “My  Blessed  Bees’  is 
a  very  instructive  and  interesting  book,  aud 
is,  no  doubt,  a  record  of  the.  true  experience 
of  its  author,  but  if  any  of  the  cousins  peruse 
it  let  them  not  think  that  they  can  “go  and  do 
likewise”  without  long  experience  and  much 
knowledge.  But  they  ran  achieve  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  success,  and  with  this  they  should  be 
content.  They  should  not  attempt  too  much 
at  first.  Let  them  begin  with  a  single  hive  of 
bees  aud  increase  them  gradually  aud  their 
success  will  be  surer,  if  not  quite  so  rapid. 

1  should  be  much  pleased  to  have  some  of 
the  cousins  try  “bee-keeping”  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  I  think  there  are  many  of  them  who 
could  make  a  success  of  it.  though  perhaps  on 
a  small  scale.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  occupation,  and  give  them  “some¬ 
thing  to  do”  and  some  little  responsibility  to 
bear,  and  besides  if  they  are  successful,  as  no 
doubt  they  would  be,  it  would  be  a  good  way 
to  get  a  little  “spending  money,”  in  which 
every  boy  delights  so  much. 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHEfcF 


tg  BY  MAIL] 

Over  Tbri>A-Qn«rtcr,  of  A  Million  in  Stock. 
All  bought  furoiist!,  uitd  sold  *l  luvniat  ellv  prloco. 
Dress  Goads.  Silks,  Shawls,  Trimming*,  Hosiery, 
Upholstery,  F*m«-y  Good »,  Lad  ttV  Dresses,  Wraps, 
Underwear.  Ties,  I. tiers.  Gems’  Kuruishin gr  Goods, 
Infants’.  Boys’  end  Girls’  Outfits.  Ac.  Simples,  mfor- 
L.AtloD.  sod  "  SHOP  PINO  GU1DK"  h.o  on  s|.|JiCAltos. 

COOPER  A  CON  A  Kit,  0th  A  Market  At.,  PhUads. 

♦hr*  A .Iv.  rv .  ..t 


anew  AND  VALUABLE  TREATISE  ON  WO  All 
CANES,  i  tfu:*ndiiifr  U»u  M iiuu'sntii  Kurlv  Aoiln-r)  And  their 
nifiniifiictilTC  inti*  syrup  Anil  SufruF.  Although  comprised 
in  -m.ill  rompfi<-i  ntid  f'.tmi'h—l  fnrqifthcfitif  *.  it  i*  the 

HF,ST  PUUTK'AIj  M  ANITA L  ON  st'OAK CANES 
th  t  tuts  vet  h»***n  pulitixfriitl. 

BLYJIfYCR  IiMVITiCTI  RINO  CO 

Chioly^nHtl  4>, 

°f  $*'om  Sugar  Mo  chin  try,  St  mm  Engines 
Victor  Can*  Hitt.  Cook  Sugar  Evaporator*  etc. 


Sami  ^iipplics 


J  ohn  S.  Carter, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

C11EKSF  FACTORIES.  CUF.AMKRIFS 
ANI)  OAIKIES. 

Manufacturing  Outfits  a  Specialty 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Improved  Apparn 
tus  for  making  CHEESE  and  BUTTER. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG 

ITHACA,  1ST.  Y., 

.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Stationary  8  Portable  Engines 


Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 


About  Silk  Culture,  Etc. 

Uncle  Mark: — You  asked  me  some  time 
ago  to  give  our  Club  my  experience  with  the 
silk- worm,  I  only  tried  one  season  but  this 
year  shall  try  again.  The  Rural  article  gave 
the  points  as  I  found  them — good  care  and 
cleanliness,  plenty  of  air  and  food,  with  con¬ 
stant  attention  for  five  or  six  weeks,  roust  he 
given,  and  I  think,  on  a  small  scale,  will  pay. 
1  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  raised  a  crop.  I  only  had 
the  common  wild  mulberry,  which  is  very 
plentiful  with  us.  and  had  a  good  many  co¬ 
coons  from  1,000  eggs,  which  is  enough  for  a 
beginner  to  manage  without,  fixtures — only 
boxes,  tables,  etc.  A  great  trouble  to  lie  over¬ 
come  and  one  never  spoken  of  by  those  writing 
is  our  uaturai  disgust  for  worms  of  any  kind, 
though  after  watching  them  awhile  we  are  in¬ 
terested  and  do  not  mind  it.  as  we  find  they 
will  not  wander  from  their  food,  and  I.  a  boy 
of  eight,  helped  very  much  to  attend  to 
them.  I  have  now  some  white  mulberry  trees 
put  out.  We  raised  some  peanuts,  some  cotton 
and  popcorn  last  year  and  shall  try  and  raise 
something  this  year.  Pupa  likes  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  Potato  very  much;  he  is  planting 
to-day,  March  2.  That  and  the  Acme  Tomato 
have  proved  valuable  to  us. 

Yours  truly.  Ernest. 


TIT  rm  m  FT  Si  100  to  nay  Planter,  Dealer  or 
lAl  I  I  U  I  U  Fanner  A.  B.  Com:  &  Co.'s  New 

If  i  I  n  I  n  Catalogue;  1.000  Illustrations  of 
U 11  1  11  latest  Improved  Labor-saving  Ma¬ 
chines.  By  mail  2n  cts.  .Send  for  it.  UK  Water  St..  N.  Y. 


3Utt>  a?ubUcatious 


Desiring  to 


I  AH  wP^ifitroriuuc  our  paper  entitled  Ml 

YOUTH  jtitu  th.maumls  of  holm  a,  where  it  is 
not  already  taken,  we  iiinkn  < hr  following  princely 
offei :  u (ion  r*ei  ipt  ol  sixty  cents  in ptutsite  'Uinipb, 
we  w.ll  rend  YOUTH  for  »i.v  inor  thi.  imd  to  each 
person  wc  will  teno.  free.  Hit  fOilOwhigSprrnilumg : 

One  Combination  Necdlo  Casket,  containing 
4  Pupcrv  Celebrated  Eunc^Kywl  Nrinllet,  St  Steel 
Bodkiritff  2  Yarn  l>»rnr  2  lipnbW  I  .on  ft- Eyed 
liarui'nt,  2  Fine  PurnvM,  2  Motto  Ni^’iIVu,  2  Wool 
Dunuik,  2  i  ‘r rfiet  Needle-,  2  AVotvled  Nevdlcs,  2 
Hiittcm  Needle*.  I'lieae  Nirdlof  are  hc»t  quality. 

One  Colter  Button,  One  Microscopic  Charm, 

i-oiitnirdnff  clio  l>nrd’»  Pmycrt  it  ne<  iiple»  a  space 
leys  than  the  eye  of  n  tine  m*cdlc,  yet  im»^ritvu«^  to 
such  an  rxteiilaa  to  allow  the  LunJ'a  Prayer  limited 
in  LARGE  TYPE.  One  Beautiful  Chinese 
Lamp  Shade,  -f  tarlnrated  color  ami  rich  design, 
will  lit  uuf  Iwmp,  «»»«  la  v»  rv  hnmtj*oiMf  indeed. 

V.! l^.nTh  1  ^“^“ifBlU 

metal,  run  In  a  inoiild.  covrnil  and  lined  with  velvet 
utnl  -ilk  hmI  iw  ilrgnnily  i  inhrnldrrcii  witii  nilk 
||iw*  of  VHtiuo.  color,.  One  Chsrm  Knifii.  .tiita- 
l»lc  I  t  «  l“dv  nr  cent  Ono  Imitation  Colored 
Porcelain  Pin;  tni*  I*  rutliely  new,  und  lurt  im- 
iwotcd  i rot, i  Ton It  is  beaut i tully  coloicu  in  imi- 
tniioo  ol  :i  nill-lilowil  roo  ,  with  leaves  mill  lirilllcht 
ooililog  iilionl  it  to  fatrnt.li,  utnl  will  vrnni*  Hu  ) curs. 

One  Elegant  Ladles'  Pearl  Shell  Neck¬ 
lace.  TfiT.  clozunl  necklin  e  L  coro|i  .>cri  ol  many 
iMMUlihil  pearl  'licll<  At  tinch  end  l»  a  t»"*el,  like- 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


It  develops  the  finest  flavor  and  odor.  The  butter 
ha?  the  best-  grain .  ainl  keeping  '(iin.ity. 

“Tt  makes  t-ho  most  bub-or.  Uses  the  least  ice.  and 

saves  the  most  labor.  , .  . 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  Betterw  and  adopted 

thDC?NrTaEUY  A 3TS  CANS,  FANS  OR  CREAMER, 
or  send  vour  milk  »o  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
for  our  large  illustrated  circulars  and  prion  lists. 

THE  FERGUSON  M'F’G.  t'O..  Iturllngton,  Vt. 

aRcctAJignlar  nnd  KqunroBox 
cinirns.  <  'hminxt  Imcnnso  f/io 
'leaf.  No  inside  fixtures,  nml 
alirai/*  reliable!.  7  sizes  of 
mih  kirn!  made.  We  make 
Curlls's  Improved  Factory 
Churn  utnl  Mason's  Power 
Ihiller  worker.  ioni'if 

jii'o ni  given  of  tlielr  superior 
i7«awiV*in  Iiuitorliil  and  eon 
si  rm  tlon  n of  <1  rm:nn'fl  of  by 
other  makers,  fiend  for  Dot- 
ri/mnn,  free.  Corni.su  ft  CrR 
Tis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Uncle  Mark:— I  will  now  write  and  tell  of 
my  experience  in  gardening  last  Summer.  I 
tried  an  experiment  with  my  melons  and 
failed,  as  all  but  one  plant  died  and  that  one 
had  only  false  blossoms.  W e  never  succeed  in 
raising  water  melons  as  the  season  is  not  long 
enough  for  the  melons  to  mature,  so  last  year 
1  thought.  1  would  plant,  them  so  that  1  could 
protect  them  from  frost.  I  took  an  old  barrel 
that  was  full  of  cracks  to  let,  the  water  out, 
and  filled  it  half  full  of  stones,  and  then  put  in 
dirt  from  the  garden  aud  one  or  two  forkfuls 
of  manure,  aud  on  top,  about  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  I  mixed  sand  with  the  dirt,  then 
planted  the  seeds.  When  the  frost  came  I 
covered  up  my  one  plant  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
I  couldn’t  raise  it.  J.  K.  Gallup, 


fe  CREAMERY 

=^rr  BUTTER. 
- 1  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


niAilcd  free 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HOMES. 

THE  A  MICHIGAN  NEW*  COMPANY, 

30  Ohnmberti  Sl,»  N.  Y. 


yvV’.b 


The  Children’s  Garden. 

I  wish  ail  mothers  would  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  giving  their  little  ones  a  bit  of  ground 
near  the  doors,  where  they  can  make  a  garden. 
I  have  urged  it  before  in  these  columns,  and  I 
am  sure  of  its  being  a  success.  Most  children 
love  Howers  and  their  tastes  can  be  cultivated. 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Mofit  KITocIUf  anil  •7nntt*nii*nL,  also 

Power  Workers,  Butter  1’rint- 
irs,  Shipping  Boxhm,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  for  flluetriUed  Catalogue,  \ 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Pblla.  Pa.  \ 


A  WEEK,  *12  u  day  at  liotla1  i.'U-ily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free.  Address  Tkuk  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Me* 
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OMMCtFBCATTY  WASH'NBW  KvUiK] 

*  •  >  -  •  •  -  •  •  •  •  •  ♦ 


.BCATTYl 


:otoi»- 

:-cn 


$DF&i!s®ft 


VWSHINGTON 
iNEW  JERSEY, 


IRtisccUaneorttS 


General  Grant,  has  grown  tmcoiuiaonly  fat 
and  actually  begins  to  waddle, 
l)r.  Glenn,  the  great  California  farmer,  was 
shot  and  killed  the  other  day  hy  a  book-keeper 
whom  he  had  boon  compelled  to  discharge 
after  having  done  him  many  kindnesses. 

Belle  Mead  is  the  name  of  Gen.  W,  G.  Hard¬ 
ing’s  4,  U(>  l-acre  farm,  six  miles  from  Nashville, 
Tenn.  It  is  all  in  one  body  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  Around  it  are  10  miles  of 
stone  fence,  with  inner  fences  of  wood  or  plank. 

- »■— » - 

***  “A  doubtful  friend  is  worse  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  enemy,”  and  rice  versa  a  certain  friend 
is  infinitely  better  than  a  doubtful  enemy. 
Thus  Kidney-Wort  is  an  incomparably  better 
friend  to  (he  human  race  than  whole  cata¬ 
logues  full  of  doubtful  nostrums.  It  is  an  uu- 
I ailing  remedy  for  that,  tormenting  disease 
piles.  If  moves  the  bowels  gently  and  freely, 
and  thus  removes  the  cause.  Do  hot  fail  to  try 
it  faithfully  either  in  dry  or  liquid  form — Adv. 


Freight 

Prepaid 


*  4CQR  Aft  Without  stool. 

’  Boob.  Htnl  M„«lc. 

tour.  '!  Vrloifn,  M  ft.  tour.  (H  Inrnli.  Il.i, 
yfM'Uttl  Siiti-Rox-  If.  ft,  tour,  r,  Reunion. 

V  *  \  J  *  * itOuba.  8 Hi  #  l*i:ip;jKnn, 

•li'c.  j  u.  min*  ia  ,ra»u1  Kxnrrs  Auno,  k  i  r, 
ri'li.  H  ft.  ton,-.  I"  Ifiirp  Eoltnn  l.i  Vox 
(t.  roar,  if,  imt,  Hunt,  it  ft.  lonr.  Ill  ri.-i.rio- 
olx  Crlrstr,  S  ti,  tun".  In  Violiiia,  4  ft 
titi'.SiL  tone.  2(i  1  Vcolo.  1  It  i-me  >t 
".  •rj  orr'i.-irtnu  Kurt...  .3  Grand  organ 
t  Right  1  irifan  Knee  Stnp.  b 

t,!c uwwt-lmlMew  nrt. 

k  vVrT1  V. ,s  AlU’KAUAM  t;,  j:KI  Vi  ; 
K.b:  * !  1 ' V"'  IH  soUd  w«Jatit,  nro- 

with  niui(J-tiiirv i[jif  utiiI  f-X7u»nsivi* 
f.  IV.  M tilde  C.Hfkct  if.  „r  till-  muffin" 

V  •’"Srrviiit;  ,,(  ,.|rt. .  in  the 

jHtilui,  oml  would  ornament  tin  bomti  ir 


FIVE  SETS  REEDS.  Five  Octaves,  luiznL 

—  ■  ■  Home  optii'niTuiee. 

2  il*  ;'°t  rake  the  dirt  or  duet  It  I'uritilin.i  tin*  Sweet 
>  OIX  c^IiKSTk  sror,  tv  tamous  Frcjoch  Hunt  Suln 
tumbinalliin,  Ntov  (bund  Organ  Right  tint!  Left.  Km  c 
Stops,  control  the  entile  million  hy  the  Kie  o.  it 
mnwor.  five  1.1,  Set-  t,|  U<rLBK.N  roNoi  K  ItliJnl.iK 
ns  follow  -  •  K  «*t  urjiievi'f fnl  sub  Ham  Reeds;  «.*(  of  ;i 
2Vfayen°f  V°!\  1  ELFSTK.-  cm,  -etof  FRLN(  H  Hulls 
w-f.m'tM1?  '  '  '  r,'lv‘'<  enefi  of  rt'gll)(ii'  UOI.DFN 

11'-— llll  •-  .,il  this.  It!  iltf.ol  up  with 
nit  CKJTAM',  1  Ol  PLhU.  which  doubles  tli"  mjvi  r  of 
tie  jnsfrinnoiit  I.unp  Siuiiil*.  Pocket  for  Munir. 
Beattv  h  latent  Stop  Aetioil,  also  Sounding  Board,  Ac., 
j a  tin-  ■,  Muling  Ltd  and  ■•■niveinentiy  arranged 


16  tt.  tone,  ft 


Mviu  ii,  uuufv.  etc.,  fjiituy  (. 

Order  immediate!  n, and  in  no 
case  later  than,  to  days.  One 
year's  test  trial  given  and  a 


jltocb  and 


full  warrantee  for  Sijc  years. 

Given  under  in)  Hand  and  Seal  this 
224  da)  ef  March,  1583. 


MOST  KVTKNS1VE  PUKE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORtiD. 


COUPON 


On  receipt  of  fhiy  Coupon  and  *51 


FREIGHT  PREPAID.  A»  a  [nrt nor  inducement  for  you.  provided  you  order  immediate- 

ly.  wltliin  the  10  dav*  ,  i  agree  t  *  •  (in'  II 11  >  Irx’lcil  1  ' !  1  the  above 
organ  to  your  liearest  r.idmoii  freight  station,  auv  point  east  of  till-  M i- -rsxiupi  hirer.  •  r  Uiat  far  or  anr 
koiii}.  we^t  of  if  nil-  is  II  rare  opportunity  lo  place  nil  itistrrnnein  .  -  - r -.-re  at  vour  M-ry  door.  all 

V”1'  “M,t‘  I'ricv‘'-  * 1  r<1  ^ r  n««i  oiii  iilnir  un cd  t»v  eorre-punitenee 

HOW  TO  ORDER.  Enclosed  l|ji‘f*5 l.eti  I  Oi-juji.  1  I:.". .-iv.-aii  yf-iirf-i.-itriiii-ut  in  tiu$ 
“ — MWlfesntnt  and  I  order  mm  on  "ouditlun  that  it  mud  rnxivo exaetlv 
jvprpiented  ut  this  artvertlKeioent,  or  I  -hall  return  it  ut  the  end  of  in"  ytor'H  n-e  and  deiimnd  tlie 
retiin,  or  my  ihiwt,  with  inteicst  from  the  very  uiomeut  I  forwarded  it,  ut  sEx  Tier  -cent.,  oeeonllne 
to  your  otfer.  ;  fyKe  very  partieulnr  t«  ulie  Snmr.  l*o«t  HBIec.t  ountv.  State.  Fretsht  station? 
and  mi  VI  lint  l.uilrmul.  ;  i*-R,i  sure  r.i  o-ipit  by  Bank  Draft.  P.  O.  M  tier  ilrib  -.  Keirietervil  Letter,  Ex 
press  prnnant  pr  bi  Ibink  (  heel;  Von  may  aeeepr  by  telryrrnph  on  tart  rfav  met  remit  bv  nie:l  on  that 
dny,  which  «  ill  -..sii-e  tbta  sre  eml  otter  f  derirethie  nmpir.ilei-i  1  "ramen't  tnuxnlnee.1  without  dd»v 
hence  Oils  special  price.  PKOVltd  V;  ORDER  is  (;[\EN  IMMEDIATELY 


S.  Mtisa*,.  j* 

CJ.YDESDALE  HORSES,  PERCH KROX  NORMAN 
HORSES.  TROTTIXtf  RILED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years  e.vpnt.vce  In  breeding  and  importing  lo  rue 
sol  lections,  opj  n.'tunlty  of  rornva  ring  (Hj/’e  rent  breeds, 
low  prices,  boon  use  of  •  rh„t  of  business  and  low  rates 
•it  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited: 

£»OWHZjIj  BROTHERS, 
8PRINGBORO,  ORAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ilftr  # utillcanous 


AiMILU0i\AW12EK 


Nervous,  Sick,  BilioiiN  or  C’onccsrive. 


1  for  til  n.-ors,  your  pills  cured 


TO  THE  BUSINESS  PI  HUC. 


■The  subjoined  table 


Sltows  the  total  eireulntlon  of  the  several  editions  of 
I  HE  SI  N  for  I svj,  ag  compared  with  the  correspond 
Inp  Ilk'ures  or  the  prc-cei Unit  venr; 

I  SNi.  1SS1. 

DAILY  .  I  t .1STS.li.4B  I  DAILY  ..  :H».701,1«I 

wih-'icLy.?  k'ifcKi 

Total . 5-4. .IHIMKiO  Total  . 40,illti.9 1  <) 

Five  ui  1 11  ton  more  SUNS  were  botiRht  and  read  in 
ls<.  than  In  ItBU.  The  average  Circulation  of  the 
several  editions  ilnrhiK  the  whole  of  the  past  year 

WKKKIA  .  Oli.->  1  0  . 

THE  SUN  tins  ndvertlsimf  spnec  to  sell.  From  its 
eomtjaot  form  an  advertisement  In  the  SUN  is  more 
readily  seen  than  In  the  blanket  sheets,  hence  a  few 
line- In  Its  columns  will  serve  to  attract  the  widest 
nttcuiloii.  A  Uve  line  advertisement  m  THE  SUN. 
eo&tiUK only  two  dollar*,  rwchijs  ovor  liall  a  million 
readers.  This  Is  uhu  notion  ably  flu*  ebramst  and 

tno.l  otEoL.nl  -i»i..  .  .  v  1.  ' 


/ CELERY A  CHAMOMILE  P/LLS. 

ARE  PREPARED  EXPRESSLY  TO  CURE  , 
VCD  ATLL  CORE  HEADACHE^ SU-  AViVOs/ 

VB^JS'EURALGM. NERVOUSNESS  L 
^  DYSPEPSIA .  lib 


|!Ual  Crjstatr 


IOWA  STOCK  1*'Alt  >1.  near  Blulrstown,  Ren¬ 
ton  Co.,  out  by  Pralrt©  Creek  and  Chlemfo  anil  North¬ 
western  lL.  R.,  and  county  road:  ski  acres  In  a  body. 
with  43  acres  wood  laud  near  by;  good  dwelling  and 
out-houses.  Well  worth  the  investigation  of  any  one 
wanting  such  a  farm.  Price  $ltll  per  acre.  Address 
\V M.  GARNETT,  l«i  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


we  w.-vvriiKD  more  KOOK  At.IA  IA 

For  Gen.  DODGE  S  A  i,«i.  SUKKM  tN  s  Bran  New  Kook 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Introduxeon  by  <5fa.  Sherman.  Siiptrb  Ulu.trafions.  This 
great  work  wits  sulacribrd  for  hy  res  ■  r  G<  Grant, 
and  hundred*  of  fn» iiwn >  meu.  and  la  iii.-iprrci!  a«  the  most 
Vstnahje  xndTtinlKtigbook  eivrr  irriffai.  It  solid  file  irihlfr., 
and  is  the  jrr»nde<»Chiiriee  tornin  m  one  v  ever  effere,!  to  .ipnts. 
Send  fori  irewlars.  /.Vico  Term*.  SpeeiiTten  Piute,  etc.,  nit  or. 
lo  \.  I*,  u  Hi;  1  HIM.  10  \  .1  1  O..  Hurt  flint,  . . 


To-day  otters  uneqtmled  itdvaxiuuws  lo  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  laborltiK  man  or  capitalist.  The  Jatuea 
River  Vulley,  ajonK  the  Northern  ltaei Be  Knit- 
riunl,  Is  the  most  iuvitluk  portion  of  North  Dakota. 
\\  Ifh  a  record  of  from  -40  to  40  bushels  of  “No.  1 
hard”  wheat  to  the  aero.  .Millions of  acre* of  the  In  st 
pialrle  lund,  near  nillronds,  free  to  settlers.  Men 
with  hrenktmr  tennis,  laboring  nten  arid  women,  can 
find  constant  employment  at  excellent  wanes. 
Pamphlets,  with  reliable  information,  nnd  map  sent 
tree  to  any  applicant  by  addressing' 

SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

_ J  a  meat  own .  Itnkotn. _ 

WT’CiT'PP  TVI  SituateJJ  In  tbe  heart  of  thcitmit 
*'  -Li O  X  Li LV IV  Western  stock  region.  Valuable 

QTnrif  Improvements;  l.OOOaere.snn- 

O  I  U  D IV  der  fence.  Thoroughbred  Stock, 

■n  oa  aa  stables,  sheds,  CoraLs,  mid  ev 
r  LX  pa  |W|  cry  eonvenlence  for  line  stock 
_  -  growing.  Handsome  Brick  Kes 

nnn  ni\TP  ldencc.  For  full  particulars 

r UK  MU.  awly,tt<{EO‘fe, 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDF.OUT  *  CO 
:0  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


I  It \)7m  ^AKUS  fOR  1883 

II  lVr*r  (L/  'slii'-  le-dllj  prnu.-.t  In  I.rvllj 

ill?  jJeC  «n  mi  kUlliL  I  tl  till  111  l.u-l..' 

I  (  Jl.-  vJSSk  alike.  JuM  out,  IV  fol.ILf  BKt  nt 
irraliwl  KIHih.  a—  'd  lurumt  dvriu-r-  «n«l  plafnA-e 
*-  PKAUL  HlilUlA  Imp't.l,  . 

■7— li«n.l  ,iM.lsn*,  'Jllp,  12  SWISS 

K UUUUl  name  niirmi  bjr  hand  and  flunrra,  2,ic. 

head  Hr.  for  new  Album  »f  linapln  fttr  lircnt*,  K,  - 
dure, I  |Vir,,  I.1.U  200  \MV  DISKiVS  added  this 

.ra.no.  Order,  nmmpttr  llllrd.  I'd.  \  l  X  CARDS  at 
nholeoilr.  STRAEVS  PROS.  ,v  CO.  North  ford,  Cona. 


V egetable  Sicilian 


ot  railed  or  gray  hair  to  Its  natural  color,  growth  and 
youthful  beauty  it  has  had  many  imitators,  but 
none  have  so  fully  met  all  the  re<|uirem*»nt8  needful 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  hair  and  scalp.  Hall's 
Hair  Rknewkr  lias  steadily  grown  In  favor,  and 
spread  Its  fame  and  usefulness  to  every  Huarter  01 
the  globe.  Its  unparalleled  success  can  be  attributed 
to  but  one  cause  r  the  entire  fuifhnent  of  its  promises. 

Tlie  use  for  a  short  time  of  Hall's  ti»m  Ursswkh 
wonderfully  changes  aiuFtniproves  the  personal  ap 
pearani'e.  It  cleanses  the  scalp  from  all  Impurities, 
cures  all  humors,  fever,  and  dryness,  and  thus  pr.- 
vents  baldness.  It  stliiiulates  the  weakened  glands. 


Schools,  Seminaries, 
Academies.  Colleges. 

jlOISJ!1<,n.t,on.  as  among  hundreds  of  others,  our 
Ml\<.  Blvl,  l,S  oil  els. i,  for  Common  Schools,  livL. 

i  ft  '  •!'  favorite,  and  one  that  may  lie 
'.‘ojyersaJlj  nod.  The  old.r  I  looks,  GOLDEN 
K»B  N  eai  efs  ),  by  1‘erklns.  Ill  KB|{  Y  ITII.ll  ES 
<7°  els. „  by  I-.iriersoti.  and  others,  have  n  fixed  repilfa 
Hon  and  are  always  in  demand.  Scud  for  lists. 

The  welcome  t  horns  ($1),  by  Ttlden,  High 
>i  linn  I  <  bn  ir  fflgand  Ilnur  of  Sluriute  ($1).  by 
Emerson  altd  l  llden.  Laurel  \V  reulh  ($1 1.  In  Per 
kins.  !si.ng  Eelw,  (75  el  O,  to  f.  i  Kin-,  and  School 
Mi  ■■nook  I<0  cts.).  by  Everest,  are  all  g,  md  and  sue 
ei'-srul  Col  lections  fur  HtOH  and  Nottuit  Schools. 
Send  for  lists. 

Wellesley  College  Collection  isili.  bv  Morse- 
local  Lcli.ie-  igl).  Choice  Trio.-*  i$l\  byTIlden. 
are  new  uud  first-class  colleetloii-  for  Fenmle  Voice- 

Five  Hundred  Instructors  for  all  Instruments, 

InchnBng  the  ivorhl  fatuous  Itlel.nr.Uon  H  New 
Alt' I  hod  tor  1’iHiiotortc  (#5.35 ),  and  nmnv  tlious 
ntid-  of  Songs  and  Pieces,  always  ready  for  tlie  Mrsic 
utt'AiiTMENT  or  Skminaiuks  ami  Con  koi.s  Send  tor 
lists.  Any  bonk  mailed  for  retail  price. 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

r  I M  IE  Land  of  l.;ikt-s,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows, 

1  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat, of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  I  I"  wj  per  acre  of  first  owners.  Send 
for  maps  and  publications  to 

1!.  J.  UBM.'tIT, 

Fergus  Falls.  Minnesota. 


x25  CARDS  rrr-.f; 

Uifl  Sl»  ir-  urn!  |Ul  f  V 

I  Or.  1 1  parlwanil  ^nurrhuirr  uf  f 
w  'klneN  A  or  C  or  U  Tm  {i|ioons  4>  \ 

Jr  |irfiiinini.  for  ?I,  l»r|  10  jht*  V 
N'Di-  I ti w ml  with  wu,thi>iyliT  c«  t tiinc  U 
K  1'At  k  Kit);!'.. »lth  our  rlrgant  | 

-'Wail .  C  j  '  no  M»r  run  ti,  unit  \ 

">3lrur  fanl, -ill h  Ihc  cheap  park,  uf 

asm  5*1  ml wrli.nl  ,o  CI  trn-1  »,'G.  I 
ySr  JUi”  I-klb'E  S IMPLI!  llUOh  amt  ^  / 
PaOBMV  im  Oi  n  iT,  Uroivtc.  ,  / 
r  40c.  RU.Mi  tAKtW  at  uhon-aU'.  v 

FORD  CARD  CO.  Northford.Conn 


AKYliAN  O  KARMS.-Bnoltnwl  Map 
free,  by  C.  E.  SHANAHAN.  Attv..  Easton.  Md. 


on  .Tames  River,  Va.  in  a  Northern 
settlement.  Illustrated  circular  from 
J.  F.  M  ANCH  A,  Claremont.  Va. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  bv  ('HAS 
M.  Ginns,  ion  Sycamore  st.,  Cin’rL  O.,  or  11  W.U. 
SI.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ils  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


STYLE 


BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 


Ijrkl  W  p  O  T  Cj  C  get  full  Information 

I  ■  w  Ci  O  I  ft  O  about  our  7  per  cent. 

~  ■  ■  11  ’  farm  mortgages.  12 

y  ears  expertencc:  S4.0U0.W*  loaned;  not  u  dollar  lost 
;* •  '  *  muiux •  cc  C’o©,  l»u\vri*iu’c\  Kansas,  mul  '24:5 

M roadway.  Now  York, 

/-JFNK.SFK  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE.-^Some  of 
,  d10  finest  ReHldenee-  tu  the  Valley,  near  K.  R. 

Imtuire  soon  „f  JOHN  SnKI.DGN. 


WHISKERS 


OliverDitson  &Co., Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  St>7  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H 


Sold  by  all  D  tilers  tu  Medicines. 

'proof  BUILDING  MANILLA 

1  Ins  u.u.'wp root  mateml  r-Kemt.los  nn(™“her.is n.e.1 
Kir  exit',  ".ii-uln, walls  of  buildings,  .md  ,a<,d«in  i,!.-,,- 

samplesfroe,  EsUbdaiJ)  W.H.FAYtSCO/r? 


H3  USEFUL  Au  i  iCtEE.  -dt 
BEAUTIFUL  FLORA*  v.HROMO  CARDS 

*•»*•*  k»i.l,  m <m1  c  i  llltt>(rMU'd 
Hook,  to  Alt  who  icml  two 
Jlc.  kiawpa  for  |»ox t»"«*  And 
imcla 4 ii».  ftention  thin  paper. 

1.  6.  RI0C00T  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


I  - ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

nsurpassed.  lor  Glimate,!  trusses.  M’ater 

,ru  T  FRUIT 

ihe  Host  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

TER  Land  CommisV,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Terms  and  45  outfit  $5  to  S2U  . . .  Sm. 

.  P.i  .  rv.nlaml.  Me-  ^  U  Ad  .  Stinson  a  , 

irniA 

^  Ml  I  II  tJV<'1-'  ‘,rev,;nt  these  terrible  diseases,  ;„,d  ■ 
I  ■  H  caie*  out  of  ton.  liiioruiation  that  will  o, 
L  III  M  ■  fte®  by  rruiil.  Ihni  t  delay  a  momeirL 
" m  ■  *  ■  ■  ■  better  than  cure.  1  S.  Joassos  Jt  Oil.  Bos 


XfSy> 

A 

watch 

CasTs- 

COLLECTION  OF 

SEEDSaPLANTS 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


timorous 


r-va  Hade  in  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
JRWW5  M  ■Hil'J'i  W  sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

st JaVed. ,'Crlor“> demoB- 

[I  v  j  I  Their  xuecpMH  without  a 

R  |  1  Over  *id,  OOO  lii  daily  use. 

|M%  i  i  Hi  They  are  Ski.k  Skimming. 

■  li  . Jf  Five  Gold  Medals  and 

il  “  ■II  Seven  Silt  or  Medals  for 

II  snperl'irlt.v.  Raise  More 

^■WII  Cream.  Make  Better  Butter. 

■^11 - li.vvis  SWING  CHURNS, 

EUREKA  butter  work 
ERS,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies, 

‘r'  Send  postal  for  elreulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Teacher  to  a  small  boy — “  What  does  the 
proverb  say  about  those  who  live  in  glass 
houses?”  Small  boy — “  Pull  down  the  blinds !” 


.1  pood  Baptist  clergyman  of  Bergen,  K.  Y,,  a  strong 
temperance  man,  suffered  with  kidney  trouble,  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  dizziness  almost  to  blindness,  over  two 
vears  after  he  was  told  that  Hop  Bitters  would  cure 
him,  becausp  he  was  afraid  of  and  prejudiced  against 
“Bitters.’'  Since  his  cure  he  says  none  need  fear  hut 
all  should  trust  in  Hop  Litters. 

Front  Even  >tliere. 

If  any  Invalids  or  sick  persons  have  the  least  doubt 
of  the  power  and  cttleocy  of  Hop  Bitters  to  cure  them, 
they  can  find  cases  exactly  like  their  own,  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  with  proof  positive  that  they  can 
be  easily  and  permanently  cured  at  a  trifling  cost — or 
ask  vou’r  druggist  or  physician. 

OitilRHWXCH,  Feb.  11.  1880. 

Hop  Bitters  Co. — Sirs— 1  was  given  up  by  the  doctors 
to  die  of  scrofula  consumption.  Two  bottles  of  your 
Bitters  cured  me.  Leroy  Brewer.— Aar. 


Embraces  even- desirable  novelty  ?f  MAM  HAL 
the  season,  fully  described  in  their  IllnllUnU 

of  EVERYTHING  forthe 


-which  for  1  SS8,  contains  VETER  HENDERSON’S 
"Rtvtreti  fmirnctions  on  l'e-:rfablt  a  ml  FioverCul- 
4ure,"  making  it  a  condensed  Gardening  Book.  Having 
all  the  latest  information  known  to  the  author  of  *4Cxar- 
dcttlnir  for  Profit.**  Mailed  free  On  application. 

{P tease  state  Oi  paper  you  t(ru>  this), 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

New  York. 


pVERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Band- 

"  age-  It  is  a  new  and  great  Improvement.  Also 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  In  the  com¬ 
mon  vats  entirely  by  machinery . 
l$t~  Send  for  our  illustrated  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

Manuf’rs  of  Cheese  Factory  and  Daily  Ap- 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St, 


A  CAT-ASTROPHE 


KEEP  THE  SYSTEM 


paratus  and  Supplies. 


regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  feol  and  look  well. 
It  Is  better  than  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives.  Un¬ 
like  them,  It  does  not  sick¬ 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladles  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  it.  Try  a  23  cent 
box  and  you  will  be  sure 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


Truck— Earlier  Maturity. 

“  j  find  that  the  Mapes  Manure  will  mature  a  crop  much  earlier  than  stable  manure.” 

E.  HARTWRIGHT,  Sound  Beach,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Dec.  30,  1882,  writes;  ,  „ 

Only  running  a  small  truck  garden.  I  have  not  made  any  comparisons,  but  I  find  that  the  Mapes  Manures  will  mature  a  crop  much  earlier 

than  stable  manure.  1  like  it  much. 

Potatoes. 

“  Never  saw  potatoes  jump  so.  Every  one  said  It  was  the  best  piece  in  town.” 

“  in  one  row  left  w  ithout  fertilizer,  there  w  ere  not  any  good  potatoes  to  speak  of.” 

“  Four  years’  experience  w  ith  the  mapes  Manures.” 

NEWTON  OSBORN,  Newington,  Conn.,  Nov.  2d,  18K2,  reports:  .  ....... 

1  put  in  seven  acr  es  of  potatoes,  seed  Late  Rose,  planting  size,  cut  in  halves.  The  soil  was  sandy,  with  clay  sub-sou  (about  two  acres  no 
sub-soil)  Plowed,  harrowed  and  marked  off  with  a  horse-hoe;  then  applied  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  at  rate  of  four  bags  per  acre;  a  small 
bush  was  then  dragged  through  the  drill  to  mix  the  manure  with  the  earth;  then  the  seed  was  dropped  and  covered  with  the  horse-hoe.  After- 
two  weeks  the  gr  ound  w  as  bushed  entirely  flat,  and  you  never  saw  potatoes  jump  as  those  did;  every  one  that  saw  them  sard  rt  was  the  best 
piece  in  town.  Yield,  on  an  average,  141  bushels  per  acre.  In  one  row  left  without  fertilizer  there  were  not  any  good  potatoes  to  speak  ot. 
Season  very  poor.  Have  used  the  Mapes  Manures  on  all  my  craps  during  the  past  four  years. 

Cabbages,  Beets,  Spinach,  Lettuce  and  “  Rare-R'pe”  Onions. 

u  f{M(i  »  very  good  crop  of  Cabbages,  every  plant  headed.— The  Cabbage  crop  almost  an  entire  failure  In  this  section.” 

“  Success  of  the  Mapes  Manure  on  the  second  crop.— Lasting  effec  ts.” 

THEO  F.  HOLMAN,  Slatersville,  Providence  Co..  R.  I.,  Nov.  7.  1882,  writes:  ,  , ,  . 

Made  no  comparisons  except  with  Peruvian  Guano  (Guar  anteed)  On  ear  ly  cabbage.  Used  1,600  pounds  to  the  acre  each  of  Guano  and  the 
Manes  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Mauure,  and  could  see  no  difference  in  crop.  but.  considering  the  difference  m  the  price  of  the  fertilizers,  the 
result  was  very  much  in  favor  of  tire  Mapes.  The  season  was  very  dry,  and  the  cabbage  crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure  in  this  section,  but  1 
had  a  ver  v  good  crop,  every  plant  headed.  Used  the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  light  soils,  on  early  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  and  rare- 
l-jpe  onions  ”  with  very  satisfactory  r  esults.  Raised  a  good  crop  of  turnip  beets,  after  lettuce,  spinach  and  onions,  without  the  applic  ation  of 


to  adopt  it  ns  a  family  uef  e’slty. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  lltelr  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  wheu  the  Roads  are  Bad 
Their  use  saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  is  so  safe  for  ladles  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  ICO  lbs. 
Prices  from  iS.15.UO  to  fSSO.OO. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

it  l(  V  I)  LEY  A:  COMPANY,- 

(Established  1882.)  Krrncime.  N.  5 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


■}{  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
m  of  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER, 

mWBI (  30  bushels  pr  hour. 


NEARLY  1,000 

ItttCORDKU  PUKE  BUKO 

Percheron-N  orman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

M.  W-  DUNHAM, 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work, 

tW~  Write  tor  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich,  HI 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

ie,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois 

3&  wvalol  l'.  AN*  W.  B'y* 

ul  468  Of  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France  by 
7®'"  \\  him  during  the  past 
ikktfftXtrC aw  12  months, 

1 259  since  July  1st,) 


,500  Varieties  of  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER 
SEEDS, 

500  Varieties  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

500  Varieties  SEED  POTATOES. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 
SMALL  FRUITS,  nit  the  leading  varieties. 

8ELECTRD  SEEDS  of  all  the  leading  and  improved 
varieties  of  ROOT  and  FORAGE  CROPS  for  FIELD 
CULTURE,  consisting  of  CARROTS,  MANGEL  WUR- 
ZEL,  and  SUGAR  BEETS.  CORN,  TURNIPS.  RUTA¬ 
BAGA,  GRASS  SEEDS,  etc.  FERTILIZERS,  GARDEN- 
TOOLS,  aud  other  requisites  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

A  complete  descriptive  aud  priced  list  of  the  above* 
with  directions  for  culture,  wtii  be  found  In 


tun  iMHHurom  oisii'i:  hakims 


were  awarded  the  gold  uictlnl  at  tue  runs  r,xpowu»n  ui 
for  ui  cnteM  uceutucy  ot  perloi  ttiiuu  e,  also  first  prize  In  London 
18K2,  g nt ml  prize  In  Paris,  ItStfl,  and  ti rat  prize  at  t cntetnilal  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Philadelphia,  1KU.  These  walchcs  have  stood  the  test  tor  the 
pnst  22  veal  s,  and  are  pronounced  by  best  Judges  equal  to  any  made.  1  hey 
ire  manufactured  of  the  best  material,  made  with  Improved  iiut- 
rhiuery,  and  ti nitdied  liv  skilled  baud  Inhor.  thereby  injuring  an 
necurole  tlme-kee|ifr  rieyi  ml  peradventure-  llie  ROithL  .A 
COLRVOISIER  t ’0.111*  A  N  Y  have  limber  reduced the  mice 
or  their  Celebrated  Watches  to  bring  them  within  the  rruch  of  all.  Great 
cure  Is  exercised  lu  the  tin  foiling  nf  ilielr  inoy omenta,  particularly 
those  adjusted  to  IJeut,  Cold  and  Posltloua.  and  for  Railroad  use.  Call  on 
voitr  Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  the  Improved  Morel  »v  (  oiirvoislcr 
Watches-  The  public  la  requested  to  tnvcKtigate  the  relative  merits  of 
itiese  watches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufacture. 

QTJ1MCHK  &  KKUGLEK, 

Sole  Agents' lor  the  United  States,  17  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  A  • 


Farm  and  Garden. 

150  PAGES,  OVER  300  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  A 
BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  PLATE  OF  CARNATIONS. 
MAILED  FOR  TWO  3-CENT  STAMPS,  TO  COVER 
POSTAGE. 

BLISS’S  ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  CATALOGUE,  40 
pages.  A  valuable  treatise  on  the  potato,  and  descrip¬ 
tive  of  all  the  principal  varieties  grown.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Price  10  cents. _ 

STERLING  NOVELTIES  OF  RARE 
MERIT. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated  NOVELTY  CIRCULAR 
20  pages),  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  everything 
that  has  proved  really  desirable  introduced  within 
the  past  three  years,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  St  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


HOTCHKIN  &  WILDER 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 


any  previom  year ;  and  more  fltau  have 
ever  been  imported  and  bred  by  any 
other  man  or  linn  (luring  their  entire 
bn  Mine**  career. 

pjcin  these  statement)*  Erode  horses 
are  not  Inelnded  to  swell  numbers  or 
mislead. 

Come  and  see  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing  and  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oukluwn.  „ 

Dated  Sept,  i,  iS8».  Send  for  Catalogue  *>• 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days’  writing.  < 'an  be  carried  In  tut 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use  A  luxury  or  persons 
who  care  to  prone rvc  their  Individuality  in  writing. 

MAMIE,  TODD  A:  MAUD, 

ISO  Bioudvvuy,  New- 5  ork. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


Blocks  of  all 


SILK  PflTC  H  W  0 

S<siid  4  itc.  iUmpB  tor  Sample**  (•tui  Silk  Kayou,  Cl, 


Best  work.  Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


Plants  for  tt.ul).  Bead  lor 

K.  Fassett  A.  Bro„  Ashtabula,  0, 


Vol  XLII.  No  1730. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  24,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


fielir  Crops. 

(Jrxpeviment  6vauml$  of  the  it u vat 
ilnv-Hlovhct. 

POTATO  TESTS  CONTINUED. 

ONDER.  Test  No. 
56.  —  Planted  May 
‘JO  as  above.  Rus¬ 
set-like  skin, pinkish 
about  eyes,  irregu¬ 
lar  surface,  round- 
isli-flattened.  White 
flesh.  Originated 
from  the  Peach- 
blovr.  In  our  yield 
there  were  few 
small  —  all  were 
shapely.  The  yield 
was  205  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Large 
aud  small,  72,600, 
The  largest  live  weighed  two  pounds,  four 
ounces.  Quality  not  yet  tested.  Our  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  the  characteristic  shape  and  aver¬ 
age  size.  See  figure  178. 

Chautauqua  Beauty.  Test  No.  55. — Sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Kiantine,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  Planted  May  26.  Seed  po¬ 
tatoes  were  handsome,  regular,  finely  pre¬ 
served.  One  measured  5}^  inches  long,  2}-{ 
wide — many  eyes,  not  stmkeu,  as  showu  by  our 
portrait  which  shows  the  average  size  of  our 
crop.  The  skin  was  white,  piuk  about  the 
eyes;  white  flesh,  slight  liue  of  purple  beneath 
the  skin.  The  skin  of  our  own  potatoes  from 
this  seed  was  buff  and  red  mixed,  not  distinct¬ 
ly  blotched  or  striped.  The  yield  was  206 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Large  and  small  potatoes 
90,750  to  the  acre.  Best  live  weighed  one 
pound  15  ounces.  Quality:  tasteless,  of  the 
best  quality.  Very  fine  grain,  floury  on  sur¬ 
face,  dry  within,  the  grains  separating  in  the 
mouth  without  salviuess.  See  figure  125. 

Faultless,  Test  No.  57. — This  is  from  seed 
of  the  above.  Much  the  same  shape  as  the  en¬ 
graving  (Fig.  188)  shows.  Planted  same  date. 
The  potatoes  could  scarcely  lie  more  closely  to¬ 
gether.  One  forkful  clears  the  hill.  In  color 
of  skin  some  were  red  and  buff,  some  all  buff, 
some  all  red.  Uniform  in  shape — few  small, 
none  very  large.  The  yield  was  -114,70  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Large  and  small,  105,788.  Largest 
live  weighed  two  pounds  six  ounces.  Eaten 
September  80.  Floury,  dry,  mealy  and  good. 

Wysor's  Peach  blow.  Test  No.  9.— Origi¬ 
nated  with  Hugh  L.  Wysor,  Newborn,  Va. 
Seed  round  and  small.  Splendidly  preserved. 
White  skin,  yellow  flesh.  The  potatoes  of  our 
yield  were  often  splashed  with  bright  red.  The 
yield  was  408.82  bushels  to  the  acre.  Large 
aud  small,  169,400.  Largest  live  weighed  two 
pounds  five  ounces.  Quality  nutty,  dry  and 
excellent. 

Mammoth  Pearl.  Test  No.  27.— Planted 
April  14.  This  was  tested  lust  year.  The 
yield  was  then  light.  Light  skin;  in  shape 
roundish-flat.  The  average  was  not  so  many 
large  potatoes  as  last  year,  though  a  few  were 
larger.  The  largest  potato  weighed  19  ounces. 
Yield,  514.21  bushels  to  the  acre.  Large  aud 
small,  117,612  to  the  acre.  September  15,  eat¬ 
en  by  six  persons.  All  pronounced  it  “watery” 
or  “salvy.” 

Belle.  Test  26. — Planted  April  14.  Skin 
buff  aud  rose-colored.  Yield  486.92  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Small  and  lurge,  79,050.  Five  heav¬ 
iest  three  pounds  15  ounces. 

Matchless.  Test  No.  19.— From  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  Planted  April  14. 
White  skin,  line  shupe,  smooth,  round  ish-flafc- 
tened.  Yield,  411.40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Large  and  small,  194, 56S  to  the  acre,  mak¬ 
ing  the  average  size  small.  Five  largest 
weighed  27  ounces.  Eaten  November  28— 
tasteless,  dry — of  the  best  quality. 


Waverly.  Test  No.  51.— From  W.  H. 
Page,  Norwich,  Conn.  Planted  April  3. 
Characteristic  shape  of  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
One  of  the  shapeliest  potatoes  for  one  of  so 
large  a  size.  Smooth,  few  eyes,  and  those  on 
the  surface.  Pinkish  skin.  Yield,  826.70  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  Large  and  small,  135,100. 
Five  of  the  best  average  weighed  42  ounces. 
Quality  quite  dry  and  mealy— tasteless. 

The  above  seed  potatoes  were  cut  to  one 
strong  or  two  weaker  eyes  aud  planted  one 


ground  with  only  a  slight  covering  unless  they 
can  be  planted  at  once  in  the  seed  drills.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Jenkins,  often  quoted  as  a  successful 
grower  of  forest  seedlings,  says:  “White 
Ash  will  not  grow  the  first  year  if  planted 
dry  in  the  Spring;  the  seeds  may  be  kept  in 
moist  sand,  or  they  may  be  “sandwiched”  be¬ 
tween  la3’ers  of  forest  leaves,  which  is  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  Nature's  unerring  method  of 
keeping  tree  seeds.”  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Black  Ash,  and  of  the  Fraxinus 


Chautauqua  Beauty — From  Nature — Fig.  125. 


foot  apai-t  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  The  soil 
was  a  clayey  loam.  At  the  rate  of  500  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  Baker's  Potato  Fertilizer  was 
sown  broadcast.,  and  upon  the  seed  pieces, 
lightly  covered  with  soil,  another  500  pounds 
of  the  same  fertilizer  per  acre  were  strewn  in 
the  wide  drills.  The  cultivation  was  perfectly 
flat.  A  hand  cultivator  alone  was  used  be¬ 
tween  the  drills.  Paris-green  was  applied 
twice  to  the  potato  grubs.  The  early  beetles 
were  removed  by  hand  picking. 
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FORESTRY  No.  33. 

Forest  Nursery.  Part  IV. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Ash  seals,  Alders  and  Birches,  Hornbeams , 
Tulip-trees,  Catalpas. 

SOFT  SEEDS,  CONTINUED. 

The  several  species  of  ash  ripen  in  the  early 
Autumn,  when  they  should  be  gathered  from 


elatior  of  Europe,  but  the  widely  distributed 
Green  Ash  grows  readily  from  the  seed,  as  is 
well  known  to  every  prairie  nurseryman. 

Alders  and  birches  have  small  winged  seeds 
in  dry  aments  that  may  be  gathered  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Winter:  when  they  are  easily  shed  out 
from  their’  catkins,  and  may  be  stored  in  the 
seed-room  or,  better,  planted  in  prepared  beds 
rather  than  in  drills,  as  their  growth  is  apt  to 
be  slender  during  the  first  Summer,  and  they 
will  need  nursing  after  being  pricked  out  into 
seedling  beds  or  nursery  rows.  In  sowing 
such  small  seeds  they  should  be  covered  very 
slightly  or  simply  firmed  by  pressing  the  sur¬ 
face — they  should  also  be  slightly  shaded,  both 
when  sow  u  and  after  they  have  germinated. 

The  hornbeams,  having  winged  nutlets,  may 
be  grouped  here.  They  ripen  in  the  Fall, 
when  they  should  he  stored  for  Spring  sowing 
in  beds  or  boxes,  if  not  planted  at  once  to  get 
the  benefit  of  W inter  frosts :  they  are  often  slow. 

The  Tulip-Tree  has  cone-shaped  clusters  of 
winged  seeds,  which  should  be  gathered  from 
the  trees  before  they  are  quite  ripe  enough  to 
be  shed.  They  may  be  sown  in  beds  or  in 


Wysor’s  Peach  blow— From  Nature— Fig.  126. 


the  trees,  and  after  a  partial  drying  they  con 
be  consigned  to  the  seed-room.  Some  of 
the  species  when  thoroughly  dried,  so  far 
lose  their  power  of  germinating  as  to  lie 
dormant  u  year  after  planting  in  the  Spring ; 
hence  it  is  found  best  to  winter  them  upon  the 


drills  in  Fall  or  Spring,  putting  (hem  in  rather 
thickly,  because  many  of  the  seeds  ore  infer¬ 
tile.  Each  lot  of  the  cones  should  be  critically 
examined  so  as  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  vi¬ 
able  seeds, as  this  will  enable  the  planter  to  judge 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  insure  a  good  stand 


of  plants.  Mr.  Jenkins  thinks  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  seeds  of  this  species  are 
fertile. 

Bagneris  says  that  the  seeds  of  hornbeam 
and  ash  do  not  generally  germinate  until  the 
second  Spring  after  their  fall.  These  seeds 
are  liable  to  dry  up.  They  cannot  be  sown  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  forest  with  success  and  need  the 
nursery  culture.  They  keep  well  enough  when 
placed  in  rather  shallow  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  earth,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  second  Spring. 

CATALPAS. 

The  seeds  of  the  species  of  catalpa  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long,  rather  slender,  pods.  The  fruit 
ripens  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  hangs  until 
Winter,  but  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
pods  are  dry  and  before  they  open  to  shed 
their  contents.  When  sufficiently  dried  under 
cover  they  are  easily  tramped  or  thrashed  and 
separated,  when  they  may  be  stored  until 
planting  time  in  the  Spring,  but  they  must  be 
guarded  from  the  inroads  of  mice,  which  are 
very  fond  of  the  oily  seeds,  and  the  soft  mem¬ 
branaceous  wings  furnish  a  favorite  nesting 
material. 

The  oily  nature  of  these  seeds  makes  them 
liable  to  become  rancid,  and  thus  lose  their  vi¬ 
tality  if  kept  over  Summer;  they  should  be 
planted  the  first  year.  The  Catalpa  speciosa 
is  the  most  valuable  species  for  timber  pur¬ 
poses:  the  C.  Kaempferi  from  China,  though 
growing  rapidly  when  young,  appears  to  be 
only  a  small  tree  at  maturity,  and  the  new  so- 
called  hybrid  of  Mr.  Teas,  which  is  remarka¬ 
bly  vigorous  iu  its  first  years,  has  not  been 
known  long  enough  to  be  recommended  for  ex¬ 
tensive  forest  plantations,  though  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  tree  for  ornamental  planting.  The  East¬ 
ern  or  Southeastern  species,  C.  bignonioides, 
from  Georgia,  long  known  and  widely  dissem¬ 
inated.  is  in  every  way  an  inferior  tree  to  the 
Speciosa.  and  should  be  discarded  from  the  lists 
of  desirable  forest  trees.  These  several  species 
may  all  be  distinguished  by  their  seeds  after 
an  inspection  and  comparison. 

Sowing: — When  the  ground  has  been  well 
prepared  and  after  it  has  been  warmed  by  the 
sunshine  in  the  Spring,  shallow  furrows  or 
drills  may  be  made  by  a  light  plow  or  by  a 
corn-marker,  into  which  the  seeds,  without 
any  preparation,  may  be  dropped  by  hand, 
rather  thickly,  so  as  to  lie  an  inch  apart  in  the 
furrow,  and  they  must  be  covered  at  once  with 
fine  soil  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  deep, 
j  according  to  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  ground  as  to  humidity,  and  to  the  prospect 
of  showers ;  if  the  soil  be  very  loose  and  sandy 
it  may  be  firmed  with  advantage  by  using  a 
light  roller.  The  seeds  soon  germinate,  when 
they  should  be  well  cultivated  aud  kept  clean 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  is  checked  and  the  leaves  fall  with  the  first 
frost ;  after  remaining  a  few  days  for  the  tis¬ 
sues  to  harden  the  young  trees  may  be  taken 
up  with  a  spade  or  by  a  small  tree-digger,  or 
even  by  using  a  small  one-horse  sub-soil  or 
share-plow’ — when  they  arc  gathered,  assorted 
for  size  and  stored  in  cellars,  or  heeled  in  se¬ 
curely  out-doors  unless  it  be  preferred  to  plant 
them  at  once  in  their  penmyneut  locations. 

Mr.  C.  Teas,  formerly  of  Indiana,  where  he 
was  the  first  to  propagate  the  valuable  C. 
speciosa  aud  to  distribute  it  widely,  has  had  so 
much  experience  in  its  culture  that  his  state¬ 
ments  may  very  appropriately  be  quoted: 
“  The  seed  is  very  light  and  thin,  it  does  not 
require  soaking,  freezing  or  other  preparation, 
as  most  seeds  do.  The .  best  time  to  plant  is 
after  the  ground  has  become  warmed  by  the 
sun  and  when  the  Spring  frosts  are  mostly 
past,  say  in  April  or  May.  The  ground  should 
be  made  mellow  and  smooth  by  plowing  and 
harrowing,  then  laid  off  in  drills  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  three-ond-a  -half  or  four  feet  apart, 
unless  in  small  lota  to  be  worked  by  hand, 
when  two  feet  will  suffice;  but  in  larger  lots 
most  of  the  work  can  be  done  more  cheaply 


with  a  horse  and  cultivator,  when  wider  space 
will  be  required.  The  drills  may  be  made 
with  a  corn-marker,  laying  off  two  or  three 
rows  at  once.” 

“  Choose,  a  still  day  for  sowing,  but  if  obliged 
to  plant  in  windy  weather,  the  seeds  must  lie 
wet  or  they  will  blow  away  before  they  can  be 
covered.  After  wetting  we  sift  dry  d  irt  among 
them  to  prevent  their  sticking  together.  They 
should  be  strewn  pretty  thickly  and  covered 
with  fine  earth  scarcely  an  inch  deep;  in  a 
light  or  sandy  soil  they  will  bear  to  lie  covered 
more  deeply  than  in  clayey  lands.  A  dozen 
plants  coming  up  near  together,  by  their  united 
efforts,  can  break  the  crust  where  One  or  two 
might  fail  to  get  through  and  would  perish. 
If  too  thick,  they  may  be  thinned  and  trans¬ 
planted  as  easily  as  cabbages,  setting  them 
with  the  dibble  or  trowel. 

“  The  plants-  should  remain  in  the  drills  but 
one  season  before  transplanting  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain.  They  may  be  grown 
pretty  thickly  in  the  drills;  one  to  three  inches 
apart  will  do  very  well,  even  thicker  will  an¬ 
swer;  if  less  crowded  they  will  be  larger,  but 
this  is  not  important.  Wo  usually  plant  about 
the  middle  of  May  and  sometimes  so  late  as  the 
first  of  J une,  the  eatalpa  is  such  a  good-natured 
tree  it  will  not  complain  if  put  oil'  until  the 
hurry  of  Spring  work  is  over,  and  will  attain 
fair  size  if  started  early  in  June,  This  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  plants  and  seeds. 

“  So  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear  and  the 
rows  can  be  distinctly  seen,  they  should  he 
gone  through  with  the  cultivator,  and  if  weeds 
or  grass  appear  among  the  plants  they  must 
be  removed  from  the  rows  by  using  the  hoe  or 
by  hand.  *  *  *  When  prepared  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  they  will  grow  up  stronger  if  they  are 
cut  back  to  about  two  iuches  above  the  collar. 

*  *  *  Cultivate  as  for  coni  for  two  years, 
after  which  the  trees  will  shade  the  ground  if 
they  have  been  planted  four  feet  by  four. 


and  need  not  cost  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lara  So  that  the  true  use  of  the  subterranean 
streams  and  lakes  is  to  facilitate  the  herding  of 
cattle  on  the  plains,  and  not  to  encourage  ag¬ 
riculture.  This  last  hope  is  futile. " 

As  an  abstract  proposition,  the  cattle-men 
have  the  right  to  purchase  and  own  as  many 
acres  of  Western  land  as  they  desire,  and  will 
pay  for;  this,  of  course,  all  will  concede.  The 
future  effect  on  the  country  of  individuals  or 
syndicates  owning  large  tracts  of  land,  is  quite 
another  question,  of  which  it  is  not.  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak.  The  cattle  interests  of  the 
West,  however,  while  important,  should  have 
no  more  favor  shown  them  than  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests:  the  same — no  more,  no  less. 
Tbe  man  wishing  to  occupy  100  acres  of  land 
has  to  pay  the  Government  for  it  in  some  way, 
either  iu  cash  or  l>y  making  certain  improve¬ 
ments  and  occupying  it.  The  cattle  interest 
should  do  the  same.  "While  there  is  no 
other  demand  for  the  Western  lands  now  used 
for  grazing  without  Government  consent,  no 


of  insects  and  plants.  To  the  beginner  a  good 
hand-lens  is  of  far  more  value  than  a  com¬ 
pound  microscope.  Even  with  the  experienced 
student  of  botauy  and  entomology  the  same 
holds  true.  I  use  my  hand  lens  more  times 
each  day  than  I  do  my  compound  microscope 
in  a  week.  In  fact,  it  is  surprising  what  good 
work  can  be  done  with  one  of  these  hand  micro¬ 
scopes,  such  as  1  advise  a  person  to  purchase. 

The  best  lens  is  Tollcs’s  Chromatic  Triplets. 
This,  however,  costs  *14,  and,  as  it  is 
but  little  superior  to  the  Coddington  lens — 
which  is  similarly  mounted  in  German  silver 
and  costs  but  two  dollars — I  should  not  advise 
its  purchase.  The  Coddington  Triplet  is  of 
foreigu  make,  and  one  such  as  is  represented 
at  Fig.  133  can  be  procured  for  §2.  It  should 
have  a  focal  distance  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
These  may  be  secured  from  any  of  the  large 
dealers  iu  optical  instruments.  To  use  these 
glasses  for  dissection  of  either  plants  or  insects, 
we  need  both  hands  free,  and  so  must  have  a 


for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  salad.  In 
this  instance  a  sowing  is  made  every  week  or 
two,  out  of  doors  or  iu  the  house,  according  to 
the  time  of  year,  and  the  young  plants  are  cut 
over  aud  used  like  mustard  and  cress.  Or 
strong  roots  of  mature  plants  are  lifted  and 


Chicory— Fig.  132. 

planted  closely  together  iu  beds,  boxes  or  else¬ 
where  where  they  can  be  kept  warm  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  grow,  and  dark  so  as  to  blanch 
their  leaves  and  thus  render  them  more  tender. 

Chicory  roots  dried  and  roasted  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  a  material 
with  which  to  adulterate  coffee.  But  Dr.  Max¬ 
well  T.  Martel's  has  this  to  say  about-  it:  “Chic¬ 
ory  is  entirely  destitute  of  those  properties 
which  render  coffee  an  agreeable  and  nutritive 
beverage,  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  poseases 
medicinal  properties  closely  like  those  of  dan¬ 
delion,  aud  which  therefore  render  it  rm  whole¬ 
some  for  constant  use.  Moreover,  the  chicory 
nsed  to  mix  with  coffee  is  very  often  largely 
adulterated  with  carrot,  mangold- wurtzel, 
oak-bark,  tan,  mahogauj',  saw-dust,  baked 
horse  liver,  Venetian-red,  etc.,  etc.” 


be  obtained.  When  bona-Jidf  settlers  go  ou 
them  to  improve  them,  neither  the  cattle  inter¬ 
est  nor  any  other  should  be  permitted  to  inter¬ 
fere  with,  or  retard,  occupation.  Bnt  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  growing  crops  have  been  eat¬ 
en  up  by  stock  belonging  to  men  who  have  no 
legal  rights  to  occupy  lands,  much  less  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  rights  of  those  who  are  there  to  im¬ 
prove  the  property  under  provisions  of  law. 

It  is  simply  nonsense  to  talk  of  these  lands 
as  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  grazing. 
The  valleys  are  now  susceptible  of  the  highest- 
cultivation,  and  as  the  author  of  the  paragraph 
quoted  himself  admits  and  states,  there  are 
subterranean  water  supplies  sufficient  to  irri¬ 
gate  and  make  valuable  millions  of  acres  more. 

For  years  there  have  been  efforts  made  by 
syndicates  who  desire  to  possess  and  control  all 
those  Western  lands  known  ns  arid,  and  which 
are  partially  so,  The  object  is  not  so  much  for 
immediate  grazing  purposes,  tut  for  future 
sale,  speculation  and  use  for  agriculture.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  lands  are  rich  in  a  II  but 
water.  Water  applied,  and  they  are  all  valu¬ 
able.  This  has  been  practically  demonstrated 
both  by  actual  experience  and  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation. 

One  of  the  Rural  correspondents,  from  Pine 
Ridge,  an  extreme  Western  point,  speaks  of  the 
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RAISING  CALVES. 


Formerly  I  used  to  raise  calves  by  feeding 
them  skimmed  milk  twice  a  day,  and  I  usually 
fed  them  until  they  were  five  or  six  months 
old  and  thought,  on  comparing  them  with 
others  not  fed  as  long,  that  it  paid  extremely 
well  to  do  so;  but  last  Spring,  not  having  con¬ 
veniences  to  handle  milk  profitably  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  send  it  to  the  factory.  I  tried  a  newr 
plan.  Oilmeal  was  bought  at  $2.50  per  cwt., 
and  every  morning  a  kettleful  of  t>orridge 
was  made.  One  porringer  full  of  the  oilmeal 
was  used,  wet  up  iu  a  pan  with  cold  water 
and  then  stirred  into  the  boiling  water.  The 
kettle  held  about  a  pailful.  This  made  a  feed 
for  ten  calves  both  for  morning  and  night. 
The  meal  swelled  so  when  wet  that  it  made  the 
porridge  sufficiently  thick.  When  (lipped  into 
the  pails  to  be  fed  about  a  quart  of  skimmed 
milk  was  added  for  each  calf,  which  amount 
of  milk  was  decreased,  and  at  last  none  was 
given  as  the  calves  got  older.  After  a  while  a 
cup  of  middlings  was  used  with  the  oil-meal. 

This  kind  of  feeding  was  begun  after  the 
calves  had  been  fed  new  milk  until  they  were 
about  four  weeks  old,  and  was  kept  up  until 
they  were  five  or  six  months  old.  Care  was 
taken  when  this  kind  of  feeding  was  begun 
not  to  overdo  it  at  first,  and  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  new  feed  by  degrees.  The  result 
has  been  all  and  more  than  was  expected; 
the  calves  grew  and  throve  in  a  way  that  did 
credit  to  their  feed.  They  were  kept  in  a 
pasture  where  they  had  grass  and  fresh  water 
and  went  into  the  Winter  in  good  condition? 
as  good  as  any  calves  that  we  ever  raised 
entirely  on  skimmed  milk.  A  Volunteer. 
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FARM  BARNS. 

[For  Illustrations  see  page  180.] 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  plans  for  a  $600-baru 
in  a  late  Rural,  I  send  those  shown  at  Fig.  138. 
The  barn  here  represented  is  for  horses,  ca  ttle 
and  bay,  aud  is  58x00  feet,  the  main  posts 
being  18  feet-  and  the  outer  posts  eight  feet  iu 
length.  The  foundation  is  rock,  two  feet  in 
the  ground  and  one  foot  above  ground  at  one 
end  of  barn ;  as  the  ground  is  not  level  the 
rock  is  over  four  feet  out  of  t  he  ground  at  the 
other  end.  The  interior,  as  well  as  the  outside 
frame,  is  underlaid  with  rock.  There  are  356 
square  feet  in  two  eud  walls  (58  feet  each)  und 
there  are  four  walls,  each  60  feet  long.  The 
rock,  lime  aud  building  of  the  wall  cost  $00, 
nud  the  entire  building,  viz. .  rock,  wall,  lum¬ 
ber,  nails,  hinges,  fastenings  to  doors,  sliingles 
and  window  lights,  and  building,  all  calculated, 
cost  §047,  exclusive  of  cost  of  hauling  timber, 
etc.  The  barn  has  now  12  horses  standing  on 
one  side  and  10  cows  ou  the  other  side.  There 
are  three  boxes  inside,  having  slide  doors  or 
gates,  which  can  be  folded  to  make  one  or 
three  boxes  for  cows  with  calves,  or  mares 
with  colts;  the  boxes  have  a  floor  over  them 
for  hay.  The  interior  of  this  barn  will  hold 
70  or  more  tons  of  hay;  but  in  drawing 
another  plan  I  would  have  the  interior,  or  hay 
mow,  narrower,  ns  a  narrower  building,  but- 
longer,  will  hold  as  much  hay  and  accommodate 
more  horses  und  cattle.  A  subscriber. 


Chicory  or  succory,  botanically  known  as 
Cichorium  Intybus  (Fig.  132),  is  one  of  those 
European  plants  which,  like  the  White  Weed 
aud  the  Canada  Thistle,  have  come  to  America 
to  stay  with  us  and  torment  us.  It  has  be¬ 
come  extensively  naturalized  along  road-sides 
aud  waste  places,  especially  near  thickly-set¬ 
tled  districts  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  of 
biennial  to  perennial  nature,  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  but  seems  to  prefer  an  open  situa¬ 
tion  and  deep,  free,  rich  soil.  By  means  of 
seedlings  it  multiplies  itself  exceedingly.  It  is 


Faultless— From  Nature— .See  Page  1 
cattle  interest  ab-eady,  without  consent,  fencing  nearly  rein  i 
in  large  tracts  of  public  land  for  grazing  pur-  pers-grass, 
poses,  embracing  the  most  fertile  and  well-  deep-reach  I 
watered  valleys.  Ex-Senator  Teller,  of  Colo  throws  up  i 
rado,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Depart-  are  not  iu 
ment,  who,  of  coui'se,  is  a  Western  man,  aud  blossoms,  w 
understands  the  situation,  it  seems,  is  disposed  are  freely 
to  meet  this  question.  By  Associated  Press  re-  months,  an 
ports  of  a  late  date  it  appears  that  he  regards  the  forenoo 
fern  iug  in  the  public  lands  without  ownership  those  of  tl 
or  cousont  as  “a  nuisauce,  and  detrimental  to  Plants  in  bl 
the  public  interest  to  the  extent  of  preventing  feet  high,  a 
settlement,  and  interrupting  avenues  of  com-  jy  once  t 
merce,”  and  that  parties  thus  Infringing  ous  tipplioal 
“may  be  enjoined.”  He  has  taken  steps  that  jjept  f.p0 


ILLEGAL  OCCUPANCY  OF  WESTERN 
LANDS  BY  STOCKMEN. 


[For  Illustration  see  page  17!>.] 

Make  a  slanting  roof  like  that  in  the  plan 
on  a  frame  (Fig.  12!)),  close  the  rear  part  and 
bore  four  or  five  half-inch  holes  near  the  point 
of  the  roof  for  ventilation.  I f  you  like  you  can 
have  a  door  with  proper  fastenings  (Fig.  131). 
I  prefer  one  without,  as  there  is  so  much  less 
to  attend  to.  Iu  the  front  the  bar  A  rests  ou 
the  ground  like  the  lower  end  of  the  roof;  put 
a  similar  bar  at  B  to  hold  the  door  D  (Fig.  130), 
then  fasten  slats  inside  so  that  when  D  is  closed 
it  will  be  flush  with  the  bar  A  and  the  sides  F, 
covering  the  spaces  d,  d,  d,  d.  Hinge  the  door 
D  to  the  bar  B,  aud  put  a  button  on  bur  A  to 
fasten  it  when  down  at-  night.  In  daytime  D 
is  raised  about  us  marked  in  the  plan  and  held 
so  by  a  wire  fastened  at  E  (Fig.  120),  hooked 
in  a  screw  eye  on  D,  giving  desirable  shade 
and  keeping  rain  from  beating  inside.  Let 
the  roof  project  several  inches  over  the  parti¬ 
tions.  It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  brood 
dry;  put  the  coop,  therefore,  on  a  little  knoll, 
o  that  all  the  ruin  must  run  from  it  and  not 


EX-GOV.  R.  W.  FURNAS. 


In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  January  20 
last,  under  the  caption,  “Notes  by  a  Stock- 
man,”  in  speaking  of  the  cattle-men  who  occu¬ 
py  the  public  lands  in  the  Far  West,  the  writ¬ 
er  says: 

“It  is  not  fair  to  stigmatize  stockmen  as 
land-grabbers  aud  monopolists.  The  land  they 
occupy  is  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  impossible  upon  it.  ...  A 
stockman  has  at  least  equal  rights  with  a  farm¬ 
er.  A  farmer  can  have  100  acres  for  the  cost 
of  surveying  it.  Now,  why  should  not  the  cab 
tie-men  have  equal  privileges  without  being 
called  land-grabbers  and  thieves? .  .  .  The  fu¬ 
tility  of  expecting  to  make  the  great  plains  ara¬ 
ble  by  means  of  artesian  wells  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  competent  hydraulic  engineers,  who 
know  precisely  what  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will 
do  and  what  a  vast  quantity  of  water  an  acre 
of  land  will  evaporate  in  24  hours  in  an  arid 


A  HANDY  MICROSCOPE 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK, 


[For  IUuHfcraUon  set)  page  ISO.] 

I  am  often  asked  for  advice  1  n  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  a  microscope  to  be  used  in  the  study 
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under.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water  in 
a  shallow  pan  wit  hin  t  he  reach  of  the  hon,  and 
let  her  out,  iu  two  or  three  weeks  for  a  little 
while  by  propping  up  one  side  of  the  coop  just 
enough  to  lot  her  pass,  and  she  will  return 
regularly  in  the  evening  with  her  chicks  to  be 
protected  during  the  night  by  the  coop. 

Passaic  Co..  N.  J.  Wm.  F.  Heins. 


“the  original  tree  (having  borne  lifleen  suc¬ 
cessive  crops)  stands  in  the  southern  part  of 
Carroll  County  and  is  a  model  of  health  and 
vigor,  with  a  large,  spreading  head."  He  has 
nann^l  it  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our 
lamented  President. 


BOOKS  ON  GARDENING 


Lord  Nelson  Apple 


y  Gardening  for  Profit.— Price  $1.50.  > 

/a  <  iivesin  comprehensive  detail  nurtwouty-tUe  yearn'  experience  in  Ala  rkot  Gardening.  ^ 
^  If  you  wish  to  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  you  need  this  hock.  Jn  cloth,  illustrated. > 

^  Practical  Floriculture.— Price  $1.50.  ^ 

/j  Gives  uptodal,.  ourwhole  experience  in  the  Propagation  and  Growing  of  IHants  /a 
/j  during  the  past  thirty  years.  This  work  is  a  complete  guide  for  those  intending  to  become 
^  Commercial  Florists,  uncloth,  illustrated.)  ^ 

^  Gardening  for  Pleasure.— Price  $1.50.  ^ 

/.  Is  a  concise  eumpmidiinii  giving  plain  details  for  the  culture  of  Fruits,  Flowers, 
f.  Vegeta l»lcs,  and  General  Gardening.  I  or  the  use  of  Amateur  4ulti  valors. 

^  da  cloth,  illustrated,)  ^ 

/j  Henderson’s  Handbook  of  Plants. — Price  $3.00.  ^ 

y  Is  a  condensed  encyclopaedia  of  t12  pages,  giving  botanical  classification,  propagation  and  y 

y  culture  of  nearly  every  known  plant,  in  cultivation,  either  ornamental  or  useful.  Invaluable  y 
asa  . . feol  reference.  (In  cloth,  1  _ _  y 

^  Any  of  the  a  Imre  hooks  sent  postpaid  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  We  also  offer  these  ^ 
y  books  free,  as  Premiums,  on  orderssent  us  for  Seeds,  Plants,  Arc.,  for  conditions  of  y 
y  which  offer,  please  see  our  Catalogue  for  1 883  of  **  GVEltYTHING  FOR  THE  y 
y  GAUI)E.\,"  mailed  free  on  application.  y 

^  PETER  HENDERSON  *  COj 

^  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  y 

Sssssssssssssssssssssssasssssssssssssssssssssssssss/i 


l For  Illustrations  see  page  185.] 

Mb.  Charles  A.  Green  writes  us  with  re- 
gun  1  to  this  apple:  "I  send  you  by  this  mail 
sample  of  the  Lord  Nelson  apple,  brought 
from  England  (the  tree)  by  a  neighbor.  It  is 
a  great  bearer  and  of  good  quality  and  attrao- 
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THE  KIEFFER  PEAR 


Fig.  130. 

tive  in  appearance.  This  specimen  has  been 
ripened  in  a  warm  room  prematurely,  and  the 
quality  may  hate  been  affected.  The  fruit- 
averages  very  fair  in  form  and  size,  and  f 
consider  it  of  value.” 


Kissena  Nurseries, 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Go., 

limited. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Apple  Tree  Planters 


WMSH1K11MJ—3 

Yellow  Flint,  8-rowed,  has  produced  123  bushels  per 
acre.  The  moat  carefully  bred  Indian  corn  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Our  seed  was  grown  on  Waushakum  Farm  and 
from  seed  selected  by  Dr.  Sturtevant.  Bushel,  §4 
peek,  $t.25:  quart,  by  mall.  45  cent* 


[For  Illustrations,  see  page  181.1 

The  common  European  pike  (Esox  lueius)’ 
Fig.  142,  attains  a  length  of  about  three 
feet  and  a  weight  of  from  10  to  20  pounds. 
The  head  is  long  and  flattened;  the  lower  jaw 
longer  than  the  upper;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  a  darkish  brown,  the  sides  mottled  green 
and  yellow.  It  is  a  strong,  active  flsh  and  its 
flesh  is  of  good  fla  vor.  The  engraving  represents 
the  E.  lueius  of  American  waters  and  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  aud  it  is  also  known  as  the  great 
northern  pickerel,  in  England  the  young  of 
the  pike  are  called  pickerel,  though  in  this 
country  where  there  are  several  species  of  the 
genus  Esox,  the  use  of  the  word  is  somewhat 
different.  Usually  the  words  “pike"  and 
“pickerel”  describe  distinct  species  of  fish. 
So  says  Prof.  Baird.  The  common  lake  pike 
of  the  Lakes  (E.  estor)  is  of  a  deep  grecuish- 
brown  on  the  back;  the  sides  are  flecked  with 
yellowish  spots  aud  the  belly  is  white.  The 
mascttlouge  (E.  nobilior)  is  another  large  and 
closely  related  species. 

At  Fig.  143  is  shown  the  Wall-eyed  Pike, 
so  called,  being  really  a  perch  aud  not.  a  pike. 
It  has  several  names,  among  which  are  the 
Ohio  salmon,  the  pike  perch,  the  Jack  salmon, 
the  Susquehanna  salmon.  The  color  of  this 
“  wall-eye”  is  a  dark  olive  and  it  bears  a  large 
black  spot  “on  the  last  rays  of  the  spinous 
dorsal  tin."  It  has  been  known  to  attain  a 
weight  of  40  pounds. 

Among  the  most  interesting,  because  the 
most  common,  of  these  fishes  is  the  pickerel. 
(Esox  reticulatus).  Fig.  lit.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  the  Atlantic  States 
aud  every  fisherman  knows  what  it  is  to 
“strike  a  pickerel."  Next  to  trout-fishing  there 
is  no  more  exciting  sport  with  the  rod  and 
line  than  to  capture  a  “shovel-nose."  It  is 
also  caught  in  the  Winter  through  the  ice  in 
the  lakes  and  ponds.  This  fish  is  everywhere 
valued  for  the  table,  its  flesh  bciug  fine-grained 
and  of  good  flavor.  A  pickerel  known  as  the 
“hump  back”  is  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
Western  States,  ns  is  also  the  Western  trout 
pickerel  (E.  snlmoneous).  The  latter  is  of  an 
olive-green  color  above  and  white  below,  with 
peculiar  markings  on  the  sides.  The  accom¬ 
panying  engravings  are  after  The  American 
Angler,  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Fish 
Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 


Will  prefer  for  Spring  setHng.free*  unharmed  by  the 
past  severe  Winter.  Save  a  few  lron-< -I mis,  our  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  one  and  two  year  apples  was  last  Fall 
taken  up  and  packed  In  moss  in  a  frost-proof  store- 
cellar;  hence  they  are  perfectly  sound.  Assortment 
vi  rv  large,  both  Old  ami  New  Northern  and  Russian 
kinds. 

POTATOES— Many  choice  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  F.  R.  PHIENtX, 

Phoenix  Nursery.  Delavan,  Wls. 


))  Semi  for  descriptive  elrcu- 
culor  with  prices  of  this 

S -cutest  and  best  of  red 
asi-cEUtuss  to  the  ortgl- 
L  C  HC'  RGBXA  N , 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


nator. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 


Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
&c.  Good  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  full 
descriptive  price  list  to  COE  X  CONVERSE. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Duriug  the  last  unfavorable  season  very  little  corn 
matured  suitable  for  seed,  therefore 


We  keep  full  stocks  of  all  the  standard  varieties  of 
Seed  Corn  which  we  tire  confident  will  germinate, 
because  we  send  out  none  except  Its  vitality  has  been 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  recently  published  the  ouly  work  of  the 
kind  ever  issued,  a  GRAIN  AND  FARM  SEEDS  MAN¬ 
UAL  (.Illustrated,  3S  pages), containing  histories  of 
Indian  Corn.  Wheut  and  other  cereals,  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
sturtevant;  Methods  of  Culture  by  B.  F.  Johnson. 
Essay  on  Grasses  by  Prof.  W.  ,T.  Beat:  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Price  HI  ecu  In.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Prlee 
List  Fuek. 

IlIKAVI  8IRTJBY  »V  CO..  Seedsmen. 

Rochester.  N.  Y..  nml  Chicago.  111. 


The  Rcral  New-Yorker  requested  the 
opinion  of  several  prominent  pomologists 
respecting  the  quality  of  the  Kicffer  Pear. 
These  appeared  in  our  impression  of  February 
24.  We  have  since  received  many  other  com¬ 
munications,  the  seuse  of  which  we  have  con¬ 
densed  and  embodied  in  the  above  illustrations, 
Figs.  134  and  135. 


CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE, 


Vegetable,  Flower, 
Tree, 

ALFALFA 


CRAPE  VINES 


—  Nursery  Established  25  Years.— 

llelawae  .nvl  i~>dy  \  i  •  -  it  special  Inu  i  ,-,-sliy  the 
lint  or  Hill.  By  tied  ii o(  eillier.  to  ,.r  e  of  e.i,  li 

for  Vi. (Ml.  VI.;,  on i  !>•'  ■  urb  lies.  new  and  •>  •! 

sorts,  Including  Concord,  Hurl  (mil  (■•■-  l  iu,  Knrly 
Victor,  Pneklinifton.  Po-r.ti--.  Jnfl'ersoli,  \  .Tgeinio. 

(tc  Vlso'othoi  Spli 

Prices  low.  4’;il;«lo«i*e  Fife. 

GK(».  11.  I'UI  I'ltKl.L,.  Drlmvure,  Ohio 


THE  GARFIELD  APPLE 


LFor  Illustrations  see  page  185.] 

Our  sketch  of  the  Garfield  apple  was  made 
from  a  specimen  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Cotta. 


Til  ON.  A.  COX  A  CO., 
Need  Farmers  A  Merchants 

\Vn rehouse.  109  San  so  me  St..  San  Francisco. 
Califoi-uin. 


WHITE  ST  A  K  mid  BROWNELL’S  BEST.$3:  K  1KI  V 
TELKPIll  IN  K.  *1  Nil;  Hi  -  11 

and  EARLY  BEAUTY  <>1  HEBRON  sxro  por  bbl. 
One  imsltd  (pf  •«."  lbs.!  at  half  price  of  a  bbl-  A  few 
bids,  nf  scennd  -ire.  suitable  for  seed  at  one-hnlf 
above  prices.  All  will  ho  put  up  In  good  Hour  Bui  rids 
nnd  shipped  soon  a*  safe  from  rrost.  When  c..n\c 
nient  remit  hy  money  oriler on  Ft.  Fdwartl,  n.Y.,P.  o. 

FRANK  qUA.  Hartford.  Washington  Co..  N.Y. 


Canadian  Fruit  Growers 

Should  spud  for  Catalogue  of  Choice  Plants.  Small 
Fruits  and  Grape-vines  to  T.  C.  ROBINSON. 

Owen  Sound.  Ontario.  Can. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NORTHERN  GROWN 


SMOKING  GREEN-HOUSE 


CONDENSED  TREATISE  ON  FRUITS,  New  and  Old 
Address,  with  10c.  in  stamps,  R.  J.  BLACK, 

Rurmkn.  Fairfield  Co..  Ohio. 


of  Lanark,  Ills.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  apple, 
ripening  soon  after  the  Duchess  aud  keeping 
in  excellent  condition  till  early  Winter  apples 
commence  to  ripen,  thus  lilliug  the  entire  Fall 
season.  It  is  rouudish-oblong  :  distinctly 
striped  anti  splashed  red  and  crimson  upon 
greenish-yellow,  slightly  russeted;  flesh  whit- 


Mns.  Annie  L.  Jack  says  her  “Florist"  made 
it  smoke  with  k'haeco  in  her  house  ami  it  in¬ 
jured  her  heliotropes,  ote.  The  next  time  her 
Florist  smokes  the  house  let  him  dampen  the 
tobacco  stems  and  never  let  them  get  into  u 
blaze;  start  the  lire  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
house  and  watch  it  until  that  part  of  the  house 
is  thoroughly  tilled  with  smoke;  then  by  means 
of  a  light  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end  pull  the 
pau  along  a  few  feet  and  give  that  part  i 
smoking,  and  so  OB  through  the  whole  house. 
Any  one  who  has  not  t  ried  this  plan  will  In* 
surprised  to  see  the  smoke  rise  almost  like  a 
wall  above  the  pan  and  slowly  spread  over  the 
benches.  The  operator  will  suffer  no  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  smoke  if  he  manages  aright. 
It  was  the  hot  smoke  that  injured  the  tender 
lea  v  es  of  M  ra.  Jack’s  plauts ;  cool  smoke  will 
not  do  it  The  green-house  should  be  smoked 
twice  a  week  if  the  green  flv  is  very  bad. 

Cantons vi He,  Md.  A.  L.  C, 


Raspberry,  tlic  best.  Every  oue  should 
have  it.  All  Small  Fruit.  Send  for  Cata. 
togue  free. 

.1.  IRVIN  JOHNSON. 

palmyra,  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Orders  booked  now  l'or  the  following  Vnrictie* 
to  lie  -.hipped  « lien  desired  : 

I’k.  Bvs.  W. 

Price  ,V  Knickerbocker1!*  -,n  e*>  no«iann 

1  Ju  ly  Sunrise,  )**  ^  ' -»0  10.00 

Prire  A  Knickerbocker's  ,  -A  - 

Conqueror.  j  -  *  *  1-,°  OMHl 

Quocu  ot  the  Valley, . 75  2.50  5.00 

White  Star . 1.4,0  3.00  5.50 

White  Elephant,  •  75  2.25  4.30 

Mammoth  Pearl  . 75  2.25  -1.50 

Belle, . 75  2.50  .».O0 

(Murk’s  N".  1. . 75  2.25  1.50 

1  arly  Beauty  of  Hebron,  .  .410  2.00  4.25 

Early  Ohio, .  ...  .75  2.25  4 .50 

Magnum  Bouuui . 75  2.50  5.00 

St.  Patrick . 75  2.25  J.oO 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  -  -  -  .75  2.25  i.*;(f 

Burbank  Seedling . 60  2.00  -I.2., 

;t  to  different  varieties,  otic  tuber  eueli,  SRO. 
BOO.  S25;  2tH>.  >18;  10O,  >>lt»j  50.  SM.50; 
25.  tk<5.  Send  for  Pobito  List.  Aumud  Illustrated 
Seed  Caiuh'gue  l  it  E  E. 


Kid wiMI,  Manchester,  James  Vick,  Sharpless 

and  over  one  hundred  other 


STRAWBERRIES 


for  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities.  A  Iso  a  full  assort 
meat  of  Kuspbcrrie*.  4’urraiils.  lioosoberries 
Hlnekbrerira.  and  <Jra pew,  true  to  name  and  care 
fllllv  handled  aud  packed.  Non  and  promising  varle 
i to-,  a  spoe la  11,1 .  Price  list  free  to  all  applicants. 

T.  T.  I.YON.  Sonth  Ilmen,  Mich. 
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ish-yellow,  fine-grained,  tender,  juicy;  flavor 
sub-acid,  aromatic,  rich;  quality  best.  Season, 
Reptemlier  to  December.  Mr.  Gotta  says  that 
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lJF.ED  POTATOES,  new  sorts;  Northern  grown,  low 
prices.  Write  D.  uREZKNWAY,  Dartrord,  Wls. 
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RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

It  appears  that  our  several  esteemed  con 
temporaries  who  doubted  or  positively  denied 
that  we  could  have  raised  Bermuda  Grass 
from  seed  are  now  quieted.  We  have  how¬ 
ever  looked  in  vain  for  a  frank  confession  that 
they  were  wrong  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  this  grass  seeds  freely.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  character  of  an  old  and  well-known 
seed-house  in  this  city  was  assailed  because 
the  seed  was  offered  in  its  catalogue . 

We  have  so  often  stated  our  preference  for 
broadcast  over  hill  fertilizing  for  corn  that 
we  have  feared  our  readers  would  weary  of 
the  statement.  The  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex. 
Station  now  expresses  himself  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  observation,  broadcast  fertiliz¬ 
ing  is  the  better  way.  He  says:  “  One  curious 
series  of  observations  made  upon  the  corn- 
plant  last  year  seem  to  indicate  that  manuring 


good  deal  of  it  is  taken  up  by  tho  results  of 
seed  tests,  the  seeds  procured  from  the  leading 
seedsmen  of  the  country.  Our  readers  should 
procure  this  report  so  that  they  may  see  how 
greatly  the  vitality  of  seeds  varies.  Among 
the  kinds  which  show  the  lowest  vitality  we 


more  imperfect  ones  were  used  to  finish  up.  It 
looked  very  well  in  the  Fall.  The  larger  ker¬ 
nels  tillered  much  more  than  the  small  ones, 
besides  looldng  much  more  vigorous,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  becoming  winter-killed  which 
the  weaker  plants,  at  least,  no  doubt  would  on 


Sectional  View  of  Barn— See  Page  ITS— Fig.  1SS. 


cost  of  wear  and  tear  will  simply  bo  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  purchase  money. 

An  evidently  observant  and  discriminating 
gardener,  Mr.  F.  R.  Sim,  recently  read  a  paper 
on  American  gardening,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association. 
He  described  the  culture  of  the  cranberry— 
unknown,  excepting  by  name,  in  Great  Brit 
ain — and  the  commercial  value  of  the  fruit, 
and  recommended  its  trial  in  some  of  the 
many  suitable  places  in  Scotland  that  now 
produce  nothing  of  value.  The  Americans 
have  developed,  blackberries  of  high  value 
as  fruits,  from  brambles  no  better  than 
what  are  abundant  and  wholly  neglected  in 
English  hedge-rows,  because  of  their  want  of 
sprightly  flavor.  Many  of  the  ingenious  meth¬ 
ods  of  arrangement  and  work  by  which  the 
American  gardener  does  with  one  pair  of 
hands,  out  doors  and  in,  more  than  two  pair 
accomplish  in  Europe,  and  with  more  ease, 
were  interestingly  described. 


in  the  hill  is  of  little  benefit  toward  increasing 
the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  early  stages.  It 
appears  quite  probable  that  the  same  manure 
spread  around  the  hill,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  it,  would  have  a  larger  influence  upon  the 
growth.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  manure  has  been  ascribed  by  the 
farmer  to  its  location  under  the  plant,  rattier 
than  to  the  fact  that  it  is  manure.  Plants 
grown  in  clear  sand  and  those  grown  in  high, 
rich  soil  under  pot  culture,  seem  to  do  equally 
well,  until  after  the  nutritive  substance  has 

been  exhausted  from  the  seed.” . 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  “many  observa¬ 
tions  appear  to  indicate  that  the  young  plant 
feeds  in  its  first  stages  very  slightly  from  the 
soil,  although  this  statement  seems  so  surpris¬ 
ing  that  we  are  unwilling  to  state  it  as  a  fact, 

until  further  verifications  take  placed . 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  there  is  sur¬ 
prising  about  this.  All  botanies  teach  thaff 
the  endosperm  (all  that  part  of  the  corn  kernel, 
for  example,  except  the  chit  or  embryo)  gives 
support  to  the  young  plant  (embryo)  as  it  de¬ 
velops,  before  it  is  capable  of  depending  on 
the  soil  and  air  for  sustenance.  But  that  it  is 
not  indispensable  to  the  embryo  has  been 


may  mention  lettuce  and  onions.  In  many 
trials  of  100  seeds  sown,  not  one  sprouted. 
The  vitality  of  peas  also  ranges  surprisingly 
low.  No  wonder  we  are  obliged  to  sow  peas 
and  onions  and  lettuce  thick.  As  compared 
with  seeds  raised  at  the  college,  the  merchants’ 

seeds  make  a  poor  showing . 

The  Rural’s  opinion  has  often  been  ex¬ 
pressed  regarding  the  beautiful  Japan  maples, 
specimens  of  which  have  been  growing  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  years.  At  the  late  session 
of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  ex-President  W.  C. 
Strong  said  that  there  could  be  but  one  opin- 


account  of  being  too  far  apart  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  I  mulched  the  plot  with  forest  leaves 
held  in  place  by  small  brush.” . 


Cheap  Water-Trough.— In  answer  to  the 
question,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  du- 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  seeds  have  grown  after 
the  removal  of  the  endosperm.  Farther  on  he 
states  that  “in  the  potato,  however,  it  seems 
far  different,  the  young  plant  feeding  in  its 
early  stages  apparently  from  the  ground,  in 
preference  to  using  the  stored  nutriment  of 

the  cut,  if  the  soil  be  fertile . 

Why  compare  the  tuber  of  a  potato  to  true 

seed  at  all ) . 

Clem  Auldon,  Jr.,  writes:  “I  seethe 
Rural  is  *  Enterprising  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  tether.’  Why  do  they  keep  the  RjytAL 
tethered  ?  Is  it  ferocious'  ?  I  remember  that 
a  short  time  ago  the  Rural’s  Jersey  Bull 
‘Sam’  ran  the  foreman  out  of  the  yard. 

No  wonder.” . 

Mr.  T.  L.  Grimes,  of  Louisiana,  writes  us 
that  he  cut  from  two  to  four  tons  of  Bermuda 
Grass  hay  from  an  acre  of  land  on  Red  River. 
He  sold  his  last  year’s  crop  in  the  hay  shed  be¬ 
fore  it  was  pressed  (to  be  delivered  as  soon  as 

pressed)  for  $14.50  per  ton. . . 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Chase  writes  us:  “My 
note  on  the  Kieffer  in  the  Rural  of  February 
24  should  read:  ‘  Properly  grown  and  properly 
ripened,  the  Kieffer  is  not  in  my  opinion  any 
more  variable,  [not  valuable— Eds.]  in  quality, 

than  the  Duehessc.’  ” . 

Rosa  hugosa  is  a  Japan  rose  of  great 
beauty  of  foliage  and  very  hardy.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  single  and  the  buds  beautiful.  The 
big  red  fruits  are  very  striking  in  the  Winter 

season . . . . . . . 

Ex-President  Strong  might  have  quoted 
the  Rural  of  two  years  ago  when  he  said  that 
“  The  Golden  Elder  is  the  most  effective  plant 
of  this  color.  The  Purple  Hazel  is  a  strong 

contrast  in  dark  color.” . . . 

He  farther  says  that  “  a  tropical,  palm-like 
effect  may  be  produced  by  cutting  the  Ailautus 
to  the  ground  and  securing  new  shoots  every 
year  or  two.”  But  surely  the  Paulonia  is  far 
better  treated  in  this  way.  Strong  roots  will 
throw  up  a  stem  12  feet  high  aud  the  leaves 
borne  upon  massive  petioles  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Elephant's  Ear,  Caladium 

esculentum . . 

We  have  received  from  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  the  report  of  the  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Horticulture,  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal.  A 


Ground  Plan— See  Page  178 — Fig.  139. 


ion  as  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  many  of 
them.  The  variety  known  as  Atrosanguineum 
purpureum  is  perhaps  the  best  for  our  climate. 
But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  none  of  these 
are  likely  to  prove  vigorous,  though  it  is  prob¬ 
able  they  will  withstand  our  Winters  if  they 
mature  a  healthy  Summer  growth.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  with  our  hot  suns.  On  the  estate  of 


rablo  water-trough,  the  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes 
writes  to  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club  (as  stated 
in  the  Husbandman)  that  an  old-fashioned  pot¬ 
ash  kettle,  more  recently  used  for  boiliug  salt, 
answers  tho  purpose  perfectly ;  second-hand 
kettles  can  be  had  in  great  numbers  at  the 
price  of  old  iron,  about  salt-works,  a  kettle 
holding  120  gallons,  in  good  condition,  usually 


Side  View  of  Main  Building — See  Page  178— Fig.  140. 

Mr.  Huunewell,  where  they  have  the  benefit  costing  from  80  to  $8.  Mr.  Geddes  Is  nc 

of  shelter  and  moisture,  they  seem  to  thrive,  using  seven  such  kettles  for  water-trougl 

and  are  superlatively  beautiful.  But  at  They  will  not  rot;  they  will  not  break  wh 

Messrs.  Parsons’  Nursery  in  Flushing,  where  water  freezes  in  them,  and  are,  in  all  respec 

they  have  been  largely  propagated,  they  do  the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  of  a 

not  get  from  the  frames  to  the  open  ground  to  trough  he  has  been  able  to  find  or  construct, 

any  extent.  The  general  experience  is  that  _ 


Another  states  that  he  has  used  one,  Sum 


appear  that  we  have  done  no  injustice  to  these 
shrubs  aud  that  the  testimony  as  to  their  be¬ 
havior  in  other  places  is  much  the  same  as  at 

the  Rural  Grounds . . . 

Mr.  Daniel  Steck,  of  Pennsylvania,  writes 
us  as  follows:  “  I  planted  my  wheat  on  tho  re¬ 
quired  plot,  one  by  one  foot,  one  kernel  at 
each  place.  I  commenced  by  planting  the 
flnesttlooking  kernels  first,  but  not  having 
enough  of  these  to  fill  the  plot,  smaller  and 


mor  and  Winter,  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
and  it  is  just  as  good  to-day  as  when  he  bought 
it.  Its  shape  is  such  that  no  freezing  can 
crack  or  strain  it,  and  it  is  too  heavy  and 
strong  to  be  moved  from  its  place  or  broken 
by  cattle.  He  believes  it  may  be  used  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  for  the 
next  century,  and  then  be  just  as  good  as  it  is 
now,  and  worth  just  as  much  money.  The 
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A  German  physician,  Dr.  Dyrenfurth,  treat¬ 
ing  upon  preventive  measures  and  simple 
household  remedies  which  ought  to  be  kept 
always  on  hand,  such  as  chamomile,  pepper¬ 
mint,  boneset,  oil,  liquorice,  etc.,  states  that 
w;en  coffee  wfis  rendered  very  scarce  during 
the  Continental  blockade  by  Napoleon,  in 
the  early  pail,  of  this  century,  the  poorer 
people  resorted  to  roasted  acorns,  and  after 
continued  use  of  acorn  coffee  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  health,  condition 
and  complexion  of  those  confined  to  it;  aud  an 
especial  reduction  of  the  symptoms  of  scrofula 
which  was  then  a  very  common  affliction  of 
the  poorer  classes.  It  was  found  best  to  roast 
the  acorns  but  moderately  and  to  break  them 
up  coarsely  and  boil  but  little.  The  improve¬ 
ment  may  very  possibly  be  due  more  to  the 
disuse  of  injurious  coffee  than  to  benefit  from 
the  acorns,  or  it  may  in  a  great  measure  have 
resulted  from  mere  change  in  diet. 

Prof.  Shelton  of  the  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural  College  holds  that  the  cultivation  of 
such  crops  as  broom  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and, 
perhaps,  castor  beans,  which  furnish  but  little, 
if  any,  stock  feed,  will  ultimately,  lead  to  se¬ 
rious  consequences  in  the  loss  of  fertility  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  lands  so  cultivated. 

Milk  Setting.— Prof.  Arnold  says,  in  the 
London  Agricultural  Gazette,  that,  1.  To  make 
the  finest-flavored  and  longest-keeping  butter, 
the  cream  must  undergo  a  ripening  process  by 
exposure  to  the  oxygeu  of  the  air  while  it  is 
sweet.  This  is  best  done  while  it  is  rising. 
The  ripening  is  very  tardy  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  low.  2.  After  cream  becomes  sour,  the 
more  ripening  the  more  it  depreciates.  The 
sooner  it  is  then  skimmed  and  churned  the  bet¬ 
ter,  but  it  should  not  be  churned  while  too  new. 
The  best  time  for  skimming  and  churning  is 
just  before  acidity  becomes  apparent.  3. 
Cream  mokes  better  butter  to  rise  in  cold  air 
than  to  rise  in  cold  water,  but  it  will  rise 
sooner  in  cold  water,  and  the  milk  will  keep 
sweet  longer.  4.  Tho  deeper  milk  is  set  the 
less  airing  the  cream  gets  while  rising.  f>.  The 
depth  of  settiug  should  vary  with  the  temper¬ 
ature;  the  lower  it  is  the  deeper  milk  may  be 
set;  tho  higher,  the  shallower  it  should  be. 
Milk  should  never  be  sot  shallow  in  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  nor  deep  In  a  high  one.  Setting 
deep  in  cold  water  economizes  time,  labor  and 
space.  (5.  While  milk  is  standing  for  cream 
to  rise  the  purity  of  tho  cream,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  fine  flavor  and  keeping  of  the 
butter,  will  be  injured  if  the  surface  of  the 
cream  is  exposed  freely  to  air  much  warmer 
than  the  cream.  7.  When  cream  is  colder 
than  the  surrounding  air,  it.  takes  up  moisture 
and  impurities  from  the  air.  When  the  air  is 
colder  than  the  cream,  it  takes  up  moisture 
and  whatever  escapes  from  the  cream.  In  the 
foimer  case  the  cream  purifies  the  surround¬ 
ing  air;  in  the  latter,  the  air  helps  to  purify 
tho  cream.  The  selection  of  a  creamer  should 
hinge  on  what  is  more  desired — highest  quulity 
or  greatest  convenience  and  economy  in  time, 

space  and  labor. 

-  - — . 

Best  Varieties  ok  Northern  Cane.— Mr. 
C.  M.  Schwarz  of  Illinois,  says  that  the  best 
three  varieties  of  cane  in  succession  Lu  t  his  lat¬ 
itude  are  the  following:  1.  Early  Amber;  2. 
Early  Orange  or  Liberian ;  3.  Honduras.  The 
Early  Amber  Is  the  poorest  of  the  lot  in  yield, 
and  is  only  planted  in  Illinois  for  its  earliness 
and  growers  just  raise  enough  to  keep  their 
works  running  until  the  later  varieties  come 
in.  If  the  varieties  arc  planted  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May  they  will  ripen  ut 
about  the  following  time  without  much  varia¬ 
tion:  Early  Amber,  10th  to  15th  of  August: 
Early  Orange  and  Liberian,  10th  to  20th  of 
September;  Honduras  1st  to  15th  of  October. 
The  foregoing  remarks  are  only  applicable  to 
the  latitude  of  St.  Louis,  as  tho  farther  south 
they  are  planted  the  earlier  they  will  mature. 

— 

The  Diugoe-Conanl  Co.  speaks  a  good  word 
for  the  Polyanthu  Roses,  Anne  Marie  de  Mon- 
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travel,  a  beautiful,  pure  white  rose,  very  double 
flowers,  about  the  size  of  a  25-eent  piece,  sweet- 
scented  and  boruo  in  such  large  clusters  that 
the  whole  plant  frequently  seems  a  mass  of 
flowers.  It  blooms  profusely  from  early  Sum¬ 
mer  to  late  Fall,  aud  is  hardy,  when  slightly 
protected,  as  far  north  as  the  Lakes.  Mad’ello 
Ceeile  Bruner  is  a  beautiful  rose,  the  flowers 
are  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  perfectly 
double,  and  delightfully  fragant;  color  clear 
rosy  pink  passing  bo  white.  It  blooms  con¬ 
stantly  and  most  profusely  during  the  whole 
season,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  both 
the  others.  These  Polyantha  roses  are  pro¬ 
fuse  ami  constant  bloomers  aud  the  plants  are  of 
jow,  compact  growth. 

Quoting  from  the  Mass. 

Hort.  Society's  late  discus¬ 
sions,  a  member  remarks 
that  the  rarest  evergreens 
are  multiplied  with  groat 
speed  and  facility  by  graft¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
start  the  stock  in  pots,  and 
when  the  sap  is  fairly  mov¬ 
ing  to  side-graft  the  dormant 
cion,  aud  then  pack  awov  in 
a  shaded  frame  in  the  green¬ 
house,  kept  moist  with  sphag¬ 
num,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a 
skillful  workman  will  show  a  large  per 
cent,  of  well-established  plants.  Deciduous 
shrubs  are  seldom  grafted,  but  oftcuer  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  of  soft  wood.  The  cut- 
tiugs  are  taken  in  July  or  August,  when 
the  wood  is  in  a  half-mature  state,  and  put 
iuto  boxes  basing  two  or  three  inches  of  soil 
at  the  bottom  and  an  inch  or  two  of  fine  sand 
at  the  top. 

•  - 

There  is  no  doubt,  the  Reporter  thinks,  that 
the  general  change  from  boot6  to  shoes  was 
hastened,  if  not  largely  brought  about,  by 
army  experience.  At  the  IT est  the  boots  held 
out  longer,  but  at  present  they  form  a  very 
inconsiderable  feature  in  the  stocks  of  mast 
retail  stores.  An  ordinary  average  of  sales 
is  six  pairs  of  men’s  shoes  to  one  of  boots.  In 
the  cities  the  proportion  of  boot  sales  is  even 
smaller,  and  the  man  wearing  boots  is  almost 
looked  upon  as  an  old  fogy. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

H  a  vk  the  rows  of  plants  in  the  vegetable  garden 
all  runn  ing  the  same  way — north  and  south — so 
that  they  may  be  weeded  and  cultivated  by 
horse.  Sow  asparagus  seeds.  Attend  to  the 
cold-frame.  All  farmers  should  have  cold- 

frames.  Sow  salsify . 

Ik  you  receive  from  seedsmen  peas  that  are 
badly  bug-eaten,  return  them.  Do  not  credit 
the  statements  of  those  agricultural  editors 
who  live  and  sleep  in  offices  who  say  they  will 
grow.  Those  who  have  tested  the  thing  care¬ 
fully  know  that  a  large  proportion  will  not 
grow,  and  that  all  buggy  pens  are  more  or  less 

weakened . . . . . 

Mr.  Potter  thinks  that  the  good  effects  of 
ensilage  may  be  due  to  the  stimulating  effects 
of  the  alcohol.  If  so,  how  long  before  the  re¬ 
action  will  comet. . . 

Mr.  Gregory  thinks  that  a  man  eating  cel¬ 
ery  iu  the  dark  cannot  tell  whether  it  is 

blanched  or  not . . . 

Tat:  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  finds 
by  analysis  that  if  60  pounds  of  ensilage  are 
fed  to  a  cow  each  day,  it  compels  her  to  con¬ 
sume  about  u  quart  of  strong  vinegar  each  day. 

The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  forcibly 
remarks  that  originators  of  good  plants,  birds, 
or  beast  s,  are  handicapped.  They  rarely  orig¬ 
inate  much  to  their  own  advantage,  and  have 
an  unlucky  habit  of  leaving  destitute  children 
behind  them,  or  of  involving  themselves  in  an 
old  age  of  poverty.  The  man  who  sends  out 
a  new  sort  confers  a  wider  benefit  than  one 
who  carries  through  a  now  act  of  Parliament. 
And  the  American  Rose  Potato  was  to  the  full 
as  important  an  introduction  from  the  States 

as  was  the  “  Caucus,” . 

Suppose  you  want  some  potatoes  ahead  of  all 
your  neighbors;  then  sprout  a  peck  or  so  in  a 
box  of  earth  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  planting 
them  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  and 

warm  enough,  says  the  Farm  Journal . 

Mark  the  dates  on  the  eggs  when  they  are 

placed  under  sitting  hens . . . 

Mu.  WiLUER  Atkinson  says  that  a  news¬ 
paper  editorial  puff  that  Is  paid  for  is  a  fraud 

upon  subscribers.  It  eertaiuly  is . 

Gut  cions  as  soon  as  warm  weather  permits. 
Tie  each  kind  together,  marking  the  name 
upon  a  clean  cut  upon  the  cud  of  one.  Then 
place  them  iu  dampish  sand  iu  the  collar  until 

it.  is  time  to  graft . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  presents  this  conundrum: 
’*  Why  should  lovers  bo  careful  how  they  be¬ 
have  in  the  country?  Because  potaoes  have 

eyes,  corn  has  eais  aud  beaus  stalk.’’ . 

President  Stone  remarked  in  the  late  con¬ 
vention  of  Kansas  Short-horn  breeders  that 
Air.  Bates  once  said  in  England  there  wore  two 
hundred  men  who  were  fit  to  be  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Great  Britain  where  there  was  oue  tit  to 


judge  a  Short-horn.  We  wish,  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  some  one  could  tell  us  the  proportion 

of  U.  S.  Congressmen . 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  applying  any  liquid 
to  destroy  worms  on  cabbage  plants  is  that  the 
glaze  of  the  leaves  repels  water  aud  it  rolls  off 
in  drops  witnout  even  leaving  a  mark.  A 
Maryland  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  says  he  has  never  failed  with  soft  soap 
and  water — about  a  quart  to  a  pailful  sprinkled 
<>u.  Perhaps  this  adheres  to  aud  diffuses  over 

the  leaves . . . . 

Dr.  Sturtevant’s  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  for  butter-making  corn  meal  is  not 
an  economical  food.  To  get  good  milk,  rich  in 
butter  fat.  we  may  feed  corn  meal;  but.it  is 


quite  another  thing  to  get  the  butter  out  of  the 
milk,  and  in  this  is  the  question  of  economy. 
He  further  remarks  that  ensilage,  so  far  as  he 
has  tested  it,  has  the  character  of  an  economi¬ 
cal  food,  where  butter-making  is  the  object. . . 

Plant  grape-vines  against  the  sunny  side  of 
barns,  wagon-sheds,  carriage-houses,  well- 
houses,  chicken-houses,  or  any  other  out-build- 

ings . Do  not  delay  pruning  grape-vines. 

Make  new  strawberry  beds.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  for  this.  Set  the  plants  a  foot  apart;  the 
rows  from  two  to  three  feet,  as  we  propose  to 
form  matted  rows  or  confine  to  hills.  Black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  may  be  set  at.  once  if 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Provide  strong 
stakes  not  less  than  five  feet  high  to  each. 
Prime  currants  by  cutting  out  apartof  theold 
wood.  Do  not  prune  too  severely, ........ _ 

Joseph  Harris  saysthatthe  Alan  gel  Wurzel 
is  the  best  root  crop  which  we  can  grow  for 
milch  cows.  It  will  stand  our  dry  climate  bet¬ 
ter  than  t  he  turnip.  It  is  more  nutritious,  will 
keep  longer  into  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and 


does  not  impart  any  unpleasant  flavor  to  the 
milk.  Every  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  should 
raise  Mangel  Wurtzels.  The  only  difficulty  in 
raising  them  is  to  secure  a  good  aud  sufficient 

stand  of  plants . . . . . 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris  states  that  when  pump¬ 
kin  plants  got  strong,  with  large  leaves,  he 
sprinkles  on  a  wouk  solution  of  Paris-green  (a 
tenspoonful  to  the  gallon  of  water),  which  kills 
the  squash  bug.  We  have  tried  this,  but  it 

does  not  kill  the  squash  bug . 

Sow  clover  seed.  Sharpen  the  tools . 

We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  heed 
the  advice  of  some  agricultural  papers  to  haul 
out  the  manure  to  the  fields  while  yet  the 
ground  is  frozen.  We  do  not,  know  of  advice 
more  pernicious.  Even  if  your  land  is  a  dead 
level,  the  juices  of  the  manure  are  washed  out 
aud  remain  in  puddles  here  and  there.  If  uot 
level,  the  best  of  the  manure  is  often  washed 

away . . . . 

In  England  there  is  a  very  general  opinion 
amongst  farmers,  that,  while  artificial  manures 


act  with  much  greater  rapidity,  they  have  uot 
the  lasting  properties  of  farm-yard  manure, 
says  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  in  the  Ag.  Gazette.... .... 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  points  out  the 
desirability  of  planting  apple  and  pear  orchards 
on  land  exposed  to  the  north,  avoiding  valleys 
and  southern  exposures . 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  states  that 
“manufactured”  fertilizers  cost  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  they  contain  than  do  standard 
articles  like  dissolved  bone-black,  dissolved 
bone,  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  some  of  the  purely  nitrogenous 
fertilizers . . . . 


(tvtxywlfixe. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 
Arkansas. 

Poteau,  Scott  Co.,  Feb.  24 — The  past  few 
days  have  been  warm  and  pleasant.  Bees  have 


been  getting  considerable  honey  and  pollen 
from  the  Witch  Hazel  which  is  in  bloom  now. 
Oat  sowing  has  commenced,  but  will  be  de¬ 
layed  more  or  less,  as  it  is  now  raining  and 
bids  fair  to  turn  to  a  freeze.  The  prospect  is 
good  for  a  large  f  mit  crop  this  year,  the  buds 
not  having  swelled  any  yet,  are  not  likely  to 
get  killed.  h.  c.  b. 

Indiana. 

Roanoke,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Feb.  24. — We 
had  a  pretty  close  Winter  until  a  week  ago, 
when  snow  went  off  with  rain.  The  sleet  did 
great  damage  to  fruit  and  young  forest  trees, 
almost  every  cherry  and  peach  tree  of  any 
size  was  entirely  broken  down.  Potatoes,  50 
to  00  cents;  com,  40  to  45  cents;  oats,  35 cents; 
wheat,  85  cents:  butter.  18  to  22  cents;  eggs, 
18  to  20;  hay,  *10  to  814;  good  cows,  830  to 
840.  Wheat  looks  quite  well  here.  a.  c.  h. 

fill. 

Sturgis,  St.  Joseph  Co.,'  Feb.  28.— Wheat 
in  this  section  is  hurt  very  much ;  the  thaw  we 


had  a  few  days  ago  froze  up.  Level  fields  are 
covered  with  ice,  fastening  the  blades  tight  to 
the  ground ;  we  cannot  estimate  the  damage 
now.  All  kinds  of  stock  have  wintered  well 
and  are  now  in  good  condition.  No  disease  is 
reported  here.  The  Winter  has  been,  so  far, 
steadily  cold — a  good  W inter  for  stock,  h.  c.  R. 

Ohio. 

Edgerton,  Williams  Co..  Feb.  24.— Wheat 
was  a  poor  crop  here.  Of  barley  only  about 
50  bushels  were  raised  in  the  county.  Pota¬ 
toes  a  good  crop,  mostly  sold  in  the  Fall  at  30 
cents.  I  kept  mine  and  sold  one  load— alxmt 
10  bushels— in  Winter  at.  05  cents;  but  they 
are  worth  from  t50  cents  to  81  now.  Corn  not 
very  good  generally.  I  had  a  good  crop  but  I 
worked  it  well.  I  had  SO  acres  in  one  field  and 
fanners  who  are  good  judges  told  me  it  was 
the  best  field  of  coni  they  had  seen  raised  in 
the  county.  d.  a.  f. 

Leipsic,  Putnam  Co.,  Feb.  22.— Wheat 
looked  very  promising  before  the  rain,  but  in 


many  places  heavy  ice  has  formed  in  the  fields 
and  may  damage  the  crop.  Corn  was  a  fail* 
crop  last  year  and  large  quantities  are  being 
marketed  at  85  to  40  ets.  Wheat  brings  81  ; 
potatoes,  75  .ets. ;  apples,  75  cts. ;  onions,  40 
cts.  I  have  examined  my  strawberries,  etc. , 
aud  find  none  of  them  injured  as  yet.  Our 


best  strawberries  are  Wilson,  Hovey,  Crescent, 
Monarch,  Downing.  Best  Black-cap  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Chapman,  (new);  Gregg,  Aliami.  The 
Snyder  is  the  only  blackberry  that  stands  our 
Winter  and  gives  good  crops.  t.  j.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Industry,  Beaver  Co.,  Feb.  14. — The  Winter 
here  has  been  trying  on  wheat  and  the  fields 
look  very  brown.  Little  snow  but  very  icy 
roads.  Weather  has  been  wet  for  some  time 
with  hard  freezing  between  rains.  c.  e. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagamie  Co.,  March  L — A  cold 
Winter.  We  have  had  uninterrupted  sleigh¬ 
ing  since  about  Dec.  1,  and  now  the  snow  is 
nearly  two  feet  deep.  The  coldest  day  the 
thermometer  registered  about  35°  below  zero. 
It  thaws  a  little  to-day  so  the  water  drips 
from  the  eaves.  Stock  is  in  good  condition 
and  feed  is  plentiful.  Prices  of  produce  are 
as  follows:  Wheat,  81;  oats,  36  cts:  com,  50 
cts.;  barley,  50  cts.;  potatoes,  75  cts. :  hay 
about  $10  per  ton.  Beef,  dressed.  7  to  8  cts. 
Pork  7  cts.  Butter  25  to  30  cts.  per  pound. 
Eggs  25  cts.  per  dozen.  Some  12,000  to  15,000 
gallons  of  amber-cane  sirup  were  made  in  this 
county  last  Fall.  It  sells  readily  by  the  barrel 
at  50  cts.  per  gallon.  Large  quantities  of 
wood  and  timber  have  been  marketed  at  Apple- 
ton  this  Winter  by  our  formers  in  the  shape  of 
cord-wood,  white  oak  bub  and  spoke  timber, 
red  oak  stave  bolts,  poplar  aud  pine  paper 
pulp  wood,  also  various  kinds  of  logs  and 
bolts  for  manufacturing  into  furniture,  all  of 
whi  :*h  sell  readily  for  cash  at  good  prices.  Our 
maple  sugar  season  has  not  commenced  yet. 
Fanners  are  prosperous  and  hopefuL  e.  n. 


GL\)t  (Q.nmst 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(.Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


GROUND  LIMESTONE  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

J.  W.  R.,  Chicopee  Falls ,  Mass.,  and  several 
others,  inquire  as  to  the  value  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  as  a  fertilizer. 

Ans. — Limestone  is  the  name  given  to  all 
rocks  which  are  principally  composed  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  and  so  abundant  is  it  among  the 
strata  that  composo  the  crust  of  the  earth 
that  it  is  supposed  to  constitute  about  one-half 
their  substance.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  com¬ 
posed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  burning  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
and  the  lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium,  remains. 
This  is  known  as  quicklime.  The  change  in 
the  composition  causes  also  a  change  in  the 
properties.  Limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  mild  in  its  alkaline  properties,  while  burnt 
lime  is  caustic.  Applied  to  the  soil  the  latter  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  decomposing  the  inert  and 
inactive  vegetable  matters  in  it,  making  them 
available  as  plant  food.  Moreover,  it  acts 
beneficially  ou  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda 
combining  with  the  silica,  forming  silicate  of 
lime  aud  liberating  the  soda  and  potash.  The 
latter  is  an  essential  element  of  plant  food  and 
one  that  is  seldom  found  in  large  quantities  in 
soluble  form  in  the  soil,  and  is,  therefore, 
soon  exhausted.  Ground  limestone,  often 
called  “raw”  limestone,  Is  insoluble  or  nearly 
so,  and  therefore  can  have  no  such  effect. 
Where  “free”  carbonic  acid  is  present  its  sol- 
ublity  is  increased.  Where  the  soil  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  lime  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
what  is  needed  for  plant  food  the  effects  of 
powdered  limestone  are  good,  but  this  is  rarely 
the  case.  Its  action  is  in  all  cases  slow,  and 
its  effects  more  lasting  than  those  of  burnt 
lime.  Where  fuel  is  scarce  and  limestone  or 
marble  abundant,  the  stone  may  be  cheaply 
ground  aud  be  thus  economically  prepared  for 
improving  those  soils  which  are  deficient  in 
lime;  but  neither  lands  in  which  calcareous 
matter  naturally  abound,  nor  those  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  imperfectly  decomposed 
vegetable  remains  can  receive  any  immediate 
benefit  from  the  application  of  unburned  lime, 
unless  in  the  way  of  rendering  day  soils  me¬ 
chanically  lighter  and  boggy  ones  more  firm. 
On  poor  sandy  soils,  and  when  reduced  to  the 
finest,  powder,  its  effects  have  been  found  to  be 
the  most  beneficial. 

EARLY  AMBER  AND  EARLY  ORANGE  CANE,  ETC. 

E.  M.  A.,  Cottain,  Ont.—l.  What  proportion 
of  two-inch  root  cuttings  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries  would  be  likely  to  grow?  2.  Will 
the  Champion  Quince  succeed  well  when 
grafted  ou  seedling  quinces?  S.  Is  the  Early 
Orange  Sugar-cane  25  per  cent,  sweeter  than 
the  Early  Amber,  and  would  it  prove  more 
profitable  in  the  latitude  of  Detroit  ? 

Ans.— 1.  That  depends  upon  the  kind.  Some 
raspberries  sucker  more  than  others  and  those 
which  sucket  most  freely  are  the  more  readily 
propagated  by  root  cuttings.  2.  Certainly.  3. 
i  Experiments  made  last  year  at  the  Cham 


Pike— See  Page  179— Fig.  142. 


Pickerel— See  Page  179— Fig.  144. 


Wall-eyed  Pike— See  Page  179— Fig.  148. 


paign  Sugar  Works,  Illinois,  show  that  “the 
melada  obtained  from  the  Amber-cane  is  billy 
as  rich  in  sugar  as  that  obtained  from  the 
Orange-cane.  The  yield  of  sugar  and  molass¬ 
es  will  be  lower  for  some  fields  of  Amber,  but 
for  others  it  will  be  fully  as  high,  and  iu  a  few 
cases  perhaps  higher.”  So  say  Professors 
Weber  and  Scovell.  Commissioner  Loriug, 
however,  said  that  at.  the  Agricultural  Depart, 
ment  the  Orange-cane  turned  out  rather  better 
than  the  Amlior,  being  richer  in  juice,  which 
gave  an  average  test  of  18  Baunte.  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cane- 
growers’  Association,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  Orange-cane  was  considerably 
more  productive  than  Early  Amber.  Presi¬ 
dent  Colman  said  that  the  Orange  would  yield 
83  Ab'  per  cent,  more  per  acre,  and  no  one  con 
tro verted  the  statement.  Early  Amber  ma- 
tures  sooner  than  Orange.  At  the  Champaign 
Works  last  year  the  average  time  of  maturing 
the  two  varieties  was;  Early  Amber  planted 
early  in  the  season,  140  days;  planted  late,  115 
days.  Early  Orange,  plauted  early.  177  days; 
planted  late,  158  days,  The-  previous  year  was 
far  more  favorable  to  sorghum  growth,  and 
then  Early  Amber  matured  in  loo  days  and 
Early  Orange  in  125  days.  Both  kiuds,  with 
others,  are  usually  grown,  where  they  will  ma¬ 
ture,  for  the  sake  of  a  succession  of  crops  in 
the  best  style  for  sugar  or  sirup  making,  iu  ol  ¬ 
der  to  lengthen  out  the  working  season  as  long 
as  possible.  Both  sorts  have  beou  grown  prof¬ 
itably  for  sirup  ns  far  north  as  Detroit,  hut  as 
the  cane  must  be  fully  matured,  or  very  nearly 
so,  for  the  best  results  iu  sugar  making,  the 
slow  maturity  of  the  Early  Orange  may  be  an 
objection.  Much  will  depend  on  the  season 
and  soil,  however,  as  all  varieties  of  sorghum 
mature  earlier  in  a  dry,  warm  season  than  in 
a  wet,  cold  one;  and  on  a  dark  soil  than  on  a 
light-colored  one. 

LEATHER  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

C.  P.  L.,  E.  Pepperell,  Mass.,  wants  to  know 
about  the  value  of  leather  dustings  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Ans. — Leather  is  valuable  only  for  its  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  must  be  available  to  be  of  any 
practical  benefit.  When  leather  scraps  are 
roasted  and  ground,  and  the  powder  is  added 
to  a  fertilizer,  analysis  will  show  some  nitro¬ 
gen.  but  this  nitrogen  w  ill  not  show  itself  any¬ 
where  else  but  iu  the  analysis.  It  old  leather 
is  treated  w  ith  lime  and  made  into  a  compos! 
with  hot  stable  manure  and  soil  or  wood 
ashes,  it  can  be  somewhat  decomposed,  and  so 
may  Ik*  made  of  some  use.  One  ton  of  leather 
clippings  contains  about  250  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  worth,  in  an  available  form  such  as 
uitrates,  36  cents  a  pound,  or  *05  in  all.  The 
trouble  is  that  tanning  makes  the  gelatine  of 
the  skin,  which  contains  the  nitrogen,  insoluble 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  decompose  it.  No 
means  yet  devised  for  rendering  the  nitrogen 
in  leather  available  for  plant  food  has  made 
the  product  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  than 
ordinary  peat;  but  its  action  is  more  lasting. 

FEEDING  FLAX-SEED,  ETC. 

F.  P.  .1/.,  Audubon.  la.  —  1.  How  should 
flax-seed  be  fed  to  a  horse  ?  2.  What  is  a 
remedy  for  mange  iu  horses  ?  2.  is  it  safe  to 
administer  sulphur  iu  Winter,  owing  to  the 
liability  to  cold  ? 

Ans. — 1.  An  excellent  way  to  feed  flax -.seed 
or  oilcake  meal  is  to  steep  it  in  water  aud 
soften  it.  It  then  acts  favorably  on  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  and  is  more  easily  digested  by  an 
animal  that  is  not  in  good  health.  In  this 
way  a  horse  may  have  a  quart  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  benefit.  When  the  seed  is  fed 
whole  a  pint  or  a  quart  may  be  given  with  the 
corn  or  other  grain.  It  lias  the  effect  of 
loosening  the  bowels,  softening  the  skin,  aud 
assisting  in  the  shedding  of  the  coat.  2.  A  sab; 
remedy  for  mange  is  the  following  mixture: 
One  pint  of  linseed  oil.  two  ounces  of  sulphur 
well  rubbed  up  iu  the  oil — a  little  oil  at  a  time 
until  all  is  mixed — aud  one  dram  of  creosote. 
Wash  the  skin  with  warm  water  and  soap,  aud 
then  rub  this  mixture  well  into  it.  3.  Sulphur 
may  be  given  in  half-ounce  doses  daily  if  the 
horse  is  kept  warm.  A  blanket  should  be  kept 
on  the  horse  while  it  is  under  t  reatment. 

SAI.T  ON  WHEAT. 

(t.  H.  IK,  Green  field,  III.,  wishes  to  know  if 
salt  sown  in  the  Spring  will  advance  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  wheat. 

Ans. — Salt  is  mostly  used  to  make  the  other 
elements  iu  the  soil  mote  available.  This  is 
especially  true  in  sections  where  grain  growing 
lias  long  been  a  prominent  industry.  Lack  of 
salt  is  made  apparent  by  the  weakness  of  the 
straw  aud  the  consequent  falling  down  or 
lodging  of  the  crop.  When  this  occurs  salt 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil,  in  order  to  make 
the  silica  available.  The  effects  usually  at¬ 
tributed  to  salt  sown  on  wheat  are  that  it 
stiffens  the  straw,  brightens  the  berry,  tends 
to  prevent  rust,  aud  increases  the  yield  about 
four  or  five  bushels  per  acre.  Near  the  seu- 
coast  it  is  found  to  have  little  or  no  effect, 
probably  because  the  air  carries  enough  to  the 
soil  in  such  places.  Spring  is  the  right  time  to 
apply  it.,  and  the  usual  application  is  about 
live  bushels  per  acre. 


EASTERN  MARYLAND. 

T.  .1..  Fa  ulhla nd,  Canada. — What  sort  of 
a  country  is  the  eastern  part  of  Maryland, 
especially  that  around  Federalsburgh?  Is  it 
good  for  farming  and  stock  raising  and  how 
about  fever  and  ague? 

Ans.—  Federalsburgh  is  on  the  border  of 
Dorchester  and  Caroline  Counties  on  the  Chop- 
tank  River  which  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  surface  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware  is  low  and  level. 
The  soil  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  yields  abuu- 
daut  crops  if  manured.  That  of  Caroline 
County  is  flat  and  sandy;  that  of  Dorchester 
level  aud  partly  marshy,  with  a  sandy  forma¬ 
tion  in  some  places  and  a  clayey  iu  others. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  Irish  aud  sweet  potatoes, 
butter  and  wool  are  produced  iu  both  Counties, 
but  neither  is  extra-favorable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  of  these;  nor  for  stock  raising, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  stock 
in  each.  Along  the  Choptauk  and  the  Bay, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  low  ,  swampy  land  which 
produces  bilious  level’s  aud  fever  aud  ague. 

VIRGINIA  ADULT  NORFOLK. 

./.  &,  Sumjahak.  Mi<‘h. — What  sort  of  a 
country  for  fruit-raisiug  ami  health-preserving 
is  Virginia  al>out  Norfolk,  for  a  man  with 
weak  lungs  f 

Ans. — The  soil  of  That  section,  like  that  of 
tl.e  Virginia  tidewater  generally,  is  a  light 
sandy  loam  capable  of  yielding  large  crops  of 
traits  ami  garden  produce;  but  much  of  it  has 
been  worn  out.,  and  the  Use  of  manure,  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  or  of  gypsum  and  marl 
both  found  iu  large  quantities  in  the  State,  is 
needed  to  restore  the  laud  to  a  condition  re¬ 
muneratively  fertile.  We  would  not  advise 
anybody  te  buy  land  there,  or  indeed  any¬ 
where  else,  without  a  thorough  inspection  of 
it.  The  country  is  all  very  little  above  the 
sea-level,  aud  although  the  climate  is  mild  in 
Winter,  still  a  region  of  greater  elevation, 
one  where  the  air  is  drier  and  rarer,  would  be 
better  lor  those  troubled  w  ith  w  eak  lungs. 

FODDER  CROC  FOR  LATE  STRING. 

(!.  s.  S. ,  Middlebneijh.  Pa.  —  What  is  the 
best  fodder  crop  for  cows  in  late  Spring  and 
early  Hummer  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  better  green  tedder  crop 
than  corn,  and  au  earft  kind  of  sweet  corn, 
or  early  Canada  field  corn  for  part  of  the  crop, 
would  produce  forage  for  early  use.  As  this 
ei’Op  ripens  no  seed  it  does  not  exhaust  the  soil 
and  the  cultivation  lielj<s  t lie  soil  considerably^ 
lint  it  should  not  be  south,  but  planted  in  drills 
about  30  inches  apart  aud  three  seeds  to  the 
foot,  or  even  closer  for  curly  sweet  corn,  and 
the  crop  should  lie  well  cultivated.  Corn 
sowed  broadcast  is  a  very  poor  fodder,  and 
grows  verv  poorly,  being  too  densely  shaded. 

MlSCELLA  NEOUS. 

II.  //.,  Cadiz.  Ohio. — I.  Does  the  RtraL 
know  anything  of  the  Beauty  Grape  which 
Professor  Husmann  thinks  •the  most  promis¬ 
ing”  of  all  our  varieties  of  Labrusea?  2, 
What  about  Early  Ainber  Sugar  Cane  ?  8. 
What  is  a  good  churn  for  farm  use  . 

Ans. — L.  We  know  nothing  of  the  Beauty 
Grape  personally.  Mr.  Husmanu  is  good 
authority.  According  to  him  it  is  one  of  the 
seedlings  of  Jacob  Rommel,  a  cross  between 
the  Delaware  aud  Maxatawuey— vigorous, 
healthy,  a  strong  grower  and  productive. 
Ripens  last  week  in  August.  Thin  but  rather 
tough  skin,  teuder  pulp.  Bunches  even  and 
attractive.  Superior  to  Delaware  in  quality : 
and  to  Catawba  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  Likely 
to  make  a  fine,  high-flavored  wine.  2.  Early 
Amber  is  the  earliest  of  the  Northern  canes; 
but  it,  does  not  yield  so  well  as  the  Early 
Orange,  Kansas  Orange,  Link’s  Hybrid  and 
some  other  later  kiuds.  3.  All  those  adver¬ 
tised  in  t  he  Rural  are  good. 

M.  C.  B..  Packs  Ferry.  li  es/  Va. —  1.  What  is 
a  remedy  for  bitter  rot  in  apples?  2.  Is  there 
a  remedy  for  bog  spavin? 

ANS. — 1.  This  disease,  which  begins  with  a 
tiny  brown  spot,  and  gradually  enlarges  as  it 
penetrates  into  the  flesh,  is  not  curable  as  far 
as  we  know,  but  being  no  doubt  of  a  fungus 
ortgin,  it  seems  that  if  sulphur  could  be  applied 
upon  the  flirt,  appearance  of  the  disease  it 
might  prove  a  remedy.  High  culture,  manure, 
lime  in  the  soil  and  pruning  are  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  to  prevent,  its  advent.  2,  Abso¬ 
lute  rest  is  essential,  with  the  use  of  a  high- 
heeled  shoe.  Apply  cold  water  or  brandy  and 
salt.  If  there  is  much  inflammation  reduce  it 
by  means  of  fomentations  of  water,  and  if 
there  is  pain  let  the  fomentations  be  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  hops.  In  later  stages  use  tincture  of 
arnica  diluted  with  water. 

“  Harry,''  Toledo,  Ohio — 1.  Having  75  acres 
— flu  of  them  meadow — to  plow  in  Spring  will 
it  “  pay"  to  buy  a  sulky  plow  ?  2.  I  am  only 
two  miles  from  market  and  can  get  plenty  of 
manure  ter  the  hauling;  would  a  truck  patch 
of  five  acres  be  likely  to  “pay”  the  first,  year? 

ANS.  — 1.  We  are  unwilling  to  advise  as  to 
sulky  plows  because  we  have  not  tried  them. 
In  economical  fanning  the  question  one  has  to 
ask  himself  is  how  can  1  render  my  work  most 
effectual  at  the  smallest  cost?  There  is  a  fas¬ 
cination  about  new  farm  implements  that 


sometimes  induces  people  to  buy  them  without 
a  due  consideration  of  the  above.  2.  If  you  can 
get  all  the  manure  you  need  gratis,  good  man¬ 
agement  should  insure  a  profit  the  first  year. 

J.  R. ,  Hu ntingdxm ,  Pa, — 1,  How  can  whale- 
oil.  whale-oil  soap,  and  soft  soap  be  combined 
to  prevent  borers  from  injuring  fruit-trees  ? 
2,  How  can  soda  ash  be  used  as  a  manure  f 

Ans. — 1.  Such  a  combination  would  be  of  no 
use.  Whale-oil  soap  is  sufficient  alone;  or  soft 
soap  made  iu  the  usual  way  with  whale-oil 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  2,  Soda  ash 
is  soda,  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  that  is, 
both  are  crude  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  of  no 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  If  it  is  used  at  all  it 
maybe  spread  upon  the  surface,  but  a  more 
useful  substitute  would  lie  common  salt,  which 
is  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  sometimes  found 
of  considerable  use. 

“A  Subscriber, "no  address. -1.  What  uncom¬ 
mon  sense  ?”  2.  How  far  from  grape-vines 
should  a  trench  for  bones  be  dug?  3.  How 
much  salt  should  a  sheep  have  per  week?  4. 
How  much  and  how  often  should  a  cow  la* 
salted? 

I.  “Common  sense”  is  the  best  sort  of  sense 
—steady,  practical,  provident,  prudent — just 
that  sort  of  sense  we  trust  you  and  all  our 
other  friends  are  blessed  with.  2.  They  are 
of  little  use  any  way,  because  they  decompose 
so  slowly.  They  should  be  buried  as  near  the 
vine  as  possible  without  harming  the  roots  too 
much— say  three  feet,  3.  A  sheep  may  have 
a  tcaapoonful  of  salt  tw  ice  a  week.  4.  A  con- 
way'  have  one  ounce  twice  a  week  and  a  horse 
the  same  quantity. 

/.  M.  S.,  Jericho.  Ky.  -"Where  can  1  get  the 
cheapest  Polled  Angus  bull? 

Ans. — We  cannot  undertake  to  tell  where 
especially  cheap  animals  can  be  had.  A  poor 
animal  got  for  breeding  purposes  is  dear  at 
any  price.  It  is  commonly  thought  cheap 
goods  arc  often  picked  up  at  auctions;  and  there 
will  be  one  of  28  Angus  cows  and  heifers  and  18 
hulls  at  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  on  April  I ; 
another  of  145  iuqjorted  Angus  and  Galloway 
cattle  at.  Riverview  Park.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  April  II  and  12,  aud  at  the  same  plpee  a 
third  sale  of  35  Angus  cows  aud  50  Angus 
yearling  bulls  on  April  25.  20  and  27.  Ander¬ 
son  A  Findlay,  Lake  Forest,  Ill,,  are  the  near¬ 
est  to  you  among  dealers  iu  Angus  cattle  of 
whom  we  know. 

J.  S. ,  Manly  Junction,  loiea. — 1,  How  far 
apart  must  new  varieties  of  corn  be  planted  to 
prevent  •'mixing?”  2.  When  and  how  should 
the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  be  planted? 

Ans. — 1,  Whether  different  varieties  of  com 
“mix”  when  growing  in  different  fields  de¬ 
pends  iijkui  the  direction  of  the  wind  during 
the  blooming  period.  Unless,  however,  they 
bloom  at  the  same  time  they  cannot  mix  at, 
all,  even  if  growing  side  by  side.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  prevent  all  reasonable  Chances  of  mix¬ 
ing,  the  different  kinds  should  be  half-a-tnile 
off.  For  practical  purposes  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart  will  answer,  2,  See  page  1fl2  last  week’s 
issue. 

.V.  P.,  Birdseye,  S,  Y. — 1,  At  what  period 
ot"  maturity  should  grapes  l»e  bagged.'  2. 
Should  oiled  muslin  for  hot-beds  be  thin,  and 
how  many  coats  of  oil  does  it  need?  3,  Are 
Yellow  Danvers  the  most  profitable  onions  for 
t  his  section  ?  4.  Will  the  mulberry  thrive  here 
on  gravelly  soil  as  feed  for  silk-worms? 

Ans. — 1.  As  soon  as  the  berries  get  as  large 
as  small  peas.  Some  prefer  to  bag  them  earlier. 
2,  It  does  not  matter  so  long  as  it  holds  the 
oil.  One  coat  for  thick,  two  for  thinner.  3. 
They  will  probably  prove  us  profitable  as  any 
other.  4.  We  cannot  advise  anyone  so  far 
north  to  plant  mulberries  for  silk-worm*. 

A.  S.  S.,  Greenville,  Ala. — Are  cotton-seed 
hulls  worth  $3.50  per  ton,  delivered,  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  a  market  garden  ? 

Ans. — Cotton-seed  hulls  are  very  rich  in 
potash  aud  phosphoric  acid —  two  of  the  three 
ingredients  of  a  “complete"  manure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Goessmann 
the  ash  of  the  hulls  contains  83.72  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  7.88  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
while  ordinary  wood-ashes  give  only  10  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  (JL  per  cent,  of  phospbonc 
acid.  We  should  certainly  think  cotton-seed 
hulls  a  cheap  fertilizer  at  the  above  price. 

S.  G.,  Terre  Haute,  bid.— -1,  How  has  the 
Rural  produced  the  best  yield  of  potatoes? 
2.  Which  is  the  best  crab  apple  for  cider  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  crop  we  have  ever  raised 
curne  from  pieces  of  two  good  eyes  each,  placed 
one  foot  u part  iu  drills  three  feet  apart.  Un¬ 
less  it  might  be  the  Early  <  )liio  or  other  very 
low-growing  kinds,  we  should  plant  more  than 
six  inches  apart.  2.  We  should  select  Whit¬ 
ney’s  Seedling  Siberian. 

.4.  G. ,  Ontario ,  Canada. — 1,  What  should  he 
done  with  a  lot  of  Concord,  Delaware  and  Isa¬ 
bella  grape-vines  that  have  been  entirely 
neglected  for  half-a-dozen  years?  2,  Would  it 
injure  an  Osage  Orange  hedge,  10  to  12  feet 
high,  to  <  ut  it  down  to  five  feet? 

Ans. — 1.  Cut  out  the  old  wood  severely. 
Encourage  only  new  canes  this  season.  2.  We 
should  not  be  afraid  to  risk  it, 


A  '‘Reader,"  Chester,  Conn. — Arc  potatoes 
male  aud  female  ?  If  not,  how  are  they 
ferial  ized  ? 

Ans, — Yes;  each  flower  is  male  and  female. 
The  stamens  are  called  the  male  and  the  pistil 
the  female  organs.  In  some  plants  the 
stamens  are  in  one  set  of  flowers,  the  pistils  in 
another,  as  Indian  com,  the  castor-oil  plant, 
melons  and  many  trees.  In  many  plants  the 
male  flowers  are  upon  one  plant,  the  females 
upon  another,  so  that  the  two  must  be  planted 
near  each  other  or  the  female  will  not  bear 
fruit.  Many  kinds  of  strawberries,  willows, 
etc.,  are  of  this  class. 

A,  R.,  Elba.,  X.  Y. — 1,  Where  can  Wansha- 
kiuu  Corn  he  bought  at  farmers'  prices?  2, 
What  sort  of  coin  is  Sibley’s  Frideof  the  North  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It’s  in  the  hands  of  seedsmen  for  the 
coming  season,  and  those  who  want  it  must 
pay  their  prices,  2.  It  is  an  early  yellow  dent, 
averaging  10  rows. 

C.  17,  C.,  North  Ci  eek,  X.  V. — Can  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Can  Creamery  lie  used  with  good  results 
without  ice,  and  is  it  as  good  as  other  deep¬ 
setting  creameries  ? 

Ans. — Any  deep  can  may  bo  used  without 
ice.  if  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  cold 
water.  The  Channel  Milk  Can.  because  of  its 
peculiar  construction,  cools  the  milk  more 
quickly  than  an  ordinary  deep  pail,  and  this  is 
certainly  an  advantage.  In  other  respects  it 
is  considered  equal  in  every  way  to  any  other 
deep-setting  apparatus. 

E.  .1.  B.,  Spartanslm  ry,  l\t . — Where  can  the 
Houheguu  Raspberry  be  obtained  by  the  1,008 
at  the  most  reasonable  rates'? 

Ans. — This  Bhick-cap  is  now  offered  by  all 
nurserymen.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Hales 
Bros.,  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Whether  they 
can  offer  better  terms  than  others  can  he  ascer¬ 
tained  only  by  inquiry. 

R.  E.  I’..  Elm  tiiinf .  III.— Where  can  I  get 
a  work  entitled  “The  Human  Voice  as  au  In¬ 
strument?” 

ANS.— We  do  not  know  the  publishers  of 
this  work.  There  is  a  book  on  the  “Throat 
and  Voice.”  by  J.  S.  Cohen,  M.  D. ;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lindsay  iN  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  5ii  cents. 

Messonla  Co.,  M.  T — Of  whom  can  we  pur¬ 
chase  Rural  Branching  Sorghum? 

\ns. — Our  friends  make  a  great  mistake  iu 
not  sending  for  and  reading  the  catalogues 
announced  editorially  or  in  our  advert  ising  col¬ 
umns.  The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  is  non 
offered  by  at  least  a  dozen  seedsmen. 

G.  G.  Woodville,  Pa. — How  can  1  get 
the  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  for  1 832-’ *3  ? 

Ans.- Write  to  F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  at  Topeka,  Kans.  We  do  not  think 
it  has  licen  published  yet. 

L).  M.  V.  S. ,  I ‘once  de  Lean,  Mo. — Where  can 
1  get  the  new  bluck  currant.  Black  Champion, 
mentioned  in  the  Rural  of  Jan.  27th? 

Ans. — It.  is  advertised  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons, 
37  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y, 

./.  Hire  Earth  City,  Minn. — How  much 
did  the  heu-bouse  spoken  of  in  the  Rural  of 
Feb.  17th  cost? 

Ans. — We  must  ask  “  D.  D."  the  writer  of 
the  communication,  to  answer. 

F.  L.  R. ,  Belleville,  Mieh. — How  can  1  prop¬ 
agate  the  Syriuga  or  Mock  Orange? 

Ans. — It  is  propagated  by  trackers  which  are 
thrown  up  in  abundance,  or  by  cut  tings. 

A.  /?. .  Jersey  City,  A.  J. — Name  a  largo 
nursery  in  France  likely  to  keep  a  variety  of 
European  grapes  and  other  fruit. 

A xs. — D.  Dauvesso,  Orleans.  France. 

77.  S.  M.,  Kenton,  O. — Where  is  the  Drain¬ 
age  mul  Tile  Farm  Journal  published? 

Ans. — Indianapolis, Ind. ;  monthly; subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1  a  year. 

C.  II.,  Enter  Hue,  I\t. — Is  Josiah  Hawkins  of 
Southport,  Conn.,  a  reliable  party  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  as  far  as  we  know. 

E,  II.,  Moore's  Mills,  A.  1. — Y\  here  can  I 
get  the  Niagara  Grape? 

Ans. — It  is  not  offered  for  sale  yet. 

II.  R.  S,,  Yorkville,  Canada. — Brownell’s 
Beauty  and  Brownell’s  Best  are  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes. 

Inquirers  for  WaUshakutn  and  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint  Com,  Welcome  Oats,  etc., are  re¬ 
spectfully  referred  to  our  advertising  columns. 
- - 

CoMMCJOi  vnotw  Received  kok  tiik  week  exdinu 
S.\TiTiti)XY,  March  17 : 

V.  C.  L.,  seed  corn  received— IT.  K.  K.— W.  F.  H.  K 
I),  c.  E.  W.— D.  K.  t..  0.  W.  I,.,  they  are  many  n  ole 
traps  In  use  of  that  kiml-O.  K.  F.— 0.  H.  F.  We  are 
thankful  to  our  readers  for  short,  pructleal  notes. 
Wo  cannot  use  long  articles  at  present  W.  11.  M.— 
W.  G,,  thanks  .1.  M.  J.-W.G.  II.,  thunk  you  for  live 
Kpocltneu  at  corn— A.  V.  a.  s.  ,j.  f.  t.  m  w.  D. 

F. — Y.  A  E.—  O,  A.— r.  II.  II. -Aunt  Phoebe  -C.  II.  C. 
s.  li.  1\,  thanks— N.  u.—l*.  F..  L.— J.  W,  K.— D.  K.  H.  A. 
J.-Q.W.  8.  -II.  O.D.—H.T.  V.-D.  W.  A.-J.  C.  B.-G. 

M.  D.-O.  F.  V.  3.  W.  H.-P.  O.  Jr.  J.  M.  S.-W.  A.  It 

m.  0.  it-  it  W  t  .  thanks  J.  W ,  H  W.  J.  B.  W 

E.  M.,  thank*  for  corn  W.  D.  II.—  W.  A.  H.  J.  M.  V\ 

j.  r.  Mrs.  E.  G.  S.,  thanks  0.  <'.  C.~ J.  A.  8.  K.  H. 

G.  E.  M.-H.  U.  W.-C.  H.  S.— A.  L.  8.  .1,  M.S.-W.  A. 

U.-W.  A.  H.  A.  A.  R.-A.  8.-  W.  ft  J.  M..  thanks  for 
beans-  H.  as.,  corn  received  s.  IL  lb,  thanks  C.  H. 
S.-A.  L.  C.-A.  .1.  C.-Mrs.  It.  8.  w.  G.  T.  K.  W.  It. 

N.  A,  l>  H.,  beans  received  S.  S.  F  8.  C.  .1.  .1.  >!• 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WINDMILL 

1%.  Z.~  TTIEXA-Xae  XiT  VSE.  . 


THE  WHIPPLE  Spring-Tooth  SULKY  HARROW.  MEADOW  KING 


uui  ui  urucr;  auu  uu  «u  iijiuuiuii.,  * iui  u”iuk 

(rood  work  Is.  uneqnaled  t>>  any  hand  dump  Sulky 
Rake  In  the  market.  Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn 
Mowers,  Plows,  etc.  Address 

GREGG  .%  CO.,  -Sole  Manufacturers, 

Tiicmassbcko.  N.  Y. 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW 

Lightest  Draft  Plow  in  the  World. 

Steel  Beams.  Jointers  and  Wheel  Stand- 
arils;  cannot  be  broken.  Indestructible 
by  exposure  to  weather. 

STEEL  BEAM, 


THE  BEST  TOOL  OF  THE  KIND  IN  THE  MARKET. 

SO  OTHER  HARROW  CAN  BE  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  FOR  SO  GREAT  A  VARIETY  OP  WORK. 

CUTS  SIX  FACET  AVIDE. 

IS  A  SPLENDID  PULVERIZER,  and  CAN  BE  USED  EQUALLY  WELL  IN  STONY,  UGHT  or  HEAVY  SOIL 
and  CANNOT  BE  CLOGGED.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHNSON,  CERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owe£;o,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Of  Dollars'  worth  of  SEEDS  and  VALUABLE  TIME 
are  ANNUALLY  LOST  for  the  WANT  of  a  SEEDER 
that  WILL  DO  ITS  WORK  RAPIDLY  and  WELL. 


abridge  broadcast  seed  Sn 


NEW  YORK 


IS  FT7X-Z-V  WARRA1TTED. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  PERFECT  AND 


It  GRAINS.  SEEDS.  PLASTERS.  LIRE.  SALT.  ASHES  and 

EVEHYTHINCi!  requiring  broadcasting,  any  quantity  per  aere.  better  than 
by  any  other  method.  Does  away  with  the  slow,  tiresome  hand-sowing. 
I  iisures  larger  erops.  Saves  seed  oy  sow  ing  it  perfectly  even.  Mow  s  either 
a  single  or  double  east,  lteadilv  attached  to  any  farm  wagon.  The  seed  is 
NOT  THROWN  UP  in  the  air  tube  driven  by  the  wind,  but  goes  directly  to 
the  ground  where  wanted.  For  Circular  and  Testimonials,  address,  w  ith 
stamp,  (mention  this  paper.) 

DES  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

C.  YV.  DORK,  Secretary.  De»  Moiues.  lowu. 


(MATTHEWS’  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  MTg  Corporation, 

HIGI5AM  M,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


%ANDE3..BRADLEY&DUNn 
SYRACUSE  N.V 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 


55  Pulverizing  Harrow 
.  Clod  Crusher  A  Leveler 


OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

ivayo-j  The  most  rapid  Grinder  ever 

•jJ»7  made.  We  make  the  only 

i  Corn  and  Co  i  MUl  with  Cast 

sT>  >  l  Gjiinderh  If  we  fall 
-  to  furnish  proof,  will  give 

you  a  mill.  Ten  different 
i —  -ISA  -  .  styles  and  sizes.  The  onlv 

|  5  the  mcul. 

sfcj,  also  niuke  the 

/  f •el,rat*‘1  BIG  GIANT 

*  .<•  ntifor  i*i n r*d ors  and  pci,  es 

'  J.  A.,  FIELD  &  00. 

LOUIS,  MO, 


Still  maintains  Its  position  as  the 

SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on 

In  the  market.  -  f 
It  tin.sur- 

passed  as  a 

CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR. 

and  has  Itrst  class 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER. 

s“S,X.i.,  AL.,  WITH  LEVEL  TREAD 

Catalogue  Largest  track  < I  ln.1  whee  s 

mV  NuRodiAndCldUodBcannga 

.  tlsiarnnteed  to  paniuce 
•  W'  U  -  more  i-ower  with  le«.s  clc- 

T  sJV)  iSt&tj  vuti«*n  than  any  other. 
l — baaiS-ilMs—HI  Also  niuu  atari  ui  its  ur 

T*M^Egj5Sg{  PSSiCUli  ?AS1£  ciiisr  MILL. 

Climax  Feed  C  titters, 

ftSSgfl  THESS3rS3,  CLSANSSS.it. 

W.  L,  BOYER  k  BRO. 

_ .  -  Piiiliulelptiiu,  Pa- 


<4. 

The  “ACME"  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  and  Levelrr,  and  to  the  ('lilting.  Lift¬ 
ing.  Tit  ritinu  process  of  double  row* of  STEKI, 
('OiLTEllft,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  give  immen-.c  culling  power.  Thus  tie 
three  operations  of  cruuhiutr  Tumps,  leveling  off 
ttic  ground  and  thoroughly  pul  verir.iuK  the  soli  arc 
performed  at  one  time.  The  eutirr  iibaetice  ul 
Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulliug  up  rub 
blab,  It  Is  enpeclnlly  ttilitplcd  to  Inverted  sod  and 
hard  Olay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall;  works 
perfectly  ou  light  soil,  and  I*  the  only  Harrow  or  Cut 
tlvat  >r  that  ruts  over  (lie  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Highly  commended  liy  scientific  and  practical  Far 
users,  many  "f  whom  pronouee  It  to  he  the  most  valu¬ 
able  recent  Improvement  In  farm  Machinery,  while 

VII  agree  that  "  The  Judicious  use  of  an  Implement  " 
'like  the  'Acme'  Pulverizing  Harrow  ,  Clod  Crusher" 
“  and  Lcvcler.  in  the  preparation  of  the  Soil,  before  " 
“  plan  tine,  will  Increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  " 
*'  Dollars  per  Aorn.’’ 

FAIR  PLAY. 

I f  you  r  dealer  does  not  keep  t  lie  *  ‘ ACM  E"  f<  >r 
sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  olT  an  inferior  tool  on 
you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something 
better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  ou  TRIAL.  Wo  will  send  it  on  trial, 
and  if  it  does  not.  suit,  you  may  send  it  back, 
wo  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t 
ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have 
tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  Gontainine;  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials  from  44  different  States 
and  Territories. 


Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  to  use.  \A  /ll  Vvv^  i  Y\  / 

unit  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries  \  /  ’A  t  \seiJ  >J5\  tk  11  1  a  1  / 

nml  orders  front  the  N.  K.  States.  N.  Y..  Pa..  DeL,  .  \<r  •/\|l  V,  V.  Ry JJ  j  '\Jri  il  1  1/ 

v  j  M-l.,  Vn..  W.  Vn„  should  in-  nddrossed  to  II  i A  II  Imt  ■//  Si\  /  1  #>/ 

ft.  B.  OUu  .Co.,  Perry.  N.  Y,  From  Cal-,  Oregon,  V  /  /  ,  §\l  JL/  IS' V  l'  ’  /  ' 

W  ash.  Ter  and  Xev.  to  Batchelor  a  Wylie,  San  -L  ■  /  /  /  /  //  -  V  f  J 

Francisco,  Cal.  From  all  other  States  ami  Ter  ^  /  //  i — 'T=ss~.:..--  : 

rltorles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ul.  and  .  f  /  /  -  ■  • 

\SMs..  the  Gali-  St)rluK-lO"th  Harrow  Co.,  lie-  .s» .  i'  ■  —  -  '  --  _ 

trolt,  Mich.  From  tho  Dominion  of  Canada,  —  ,  ,  ~  , *~k  .  —S  *  ■ — " 

Noxon  Bros..  Mamif.  Co.,  lugcrsoll.  Out.  From’ 
all  other  territory  to 

ALBION  MANUP.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


Theslamlardof  America-  _ ^ _  iilr^ 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  » 

men  and  Market  Gardeners  >  » 

everywhere  to  bo  the  most  xrL— 
perfect  am)  reliable  Drill  lu  .-ov 
use.  Send  for  elr-  iilar  show-  ~ 

lug  Improvements  .  or  ISSS.  Made  only  by 

KVKRKTT  ifc  IOULL.  Boston,  AIoos 


RRMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERiMEM 


It  paya  tO-have  goodtoolaand  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  will  vav  you  to  send  for  our 
inucirated  Catalogue. 


WROUGHT  IRON 


Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  tn«  rrtTT’ 

Oahoon  Broade.-u-t  Seel  Sower,  '»  “  _L ,  1  tin. 

Matthews'  Seed  PrilK  and  ®rJr... _ 

other  lird-clasa goods.  WESTERN 

Kcm/fh i’m 7  for  the  la"  u,  Gar-  AGENTS. 

den.  Greenhouse  or  Nureert 
We  \VA  UK  A  XT  everything  ua  represented. 


Queen  the  South 

V  K3ETABLS 

FARM  MILLS 


For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

10,000  X3iT  -CTS32. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  Sc  Ganlt  li’fg  Co. 

to  Straub  Mill  C’o 
CINCINNATI.  O. 


SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Kul'v  ill-' --.fvttxl  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Kuo  heater,  Ji.Y.  t'hleuiri*,  11L 


OMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

O  CATTI.E  STANCHIONS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  ami  best  fastening  in 
vented.  Adjusts  ivself  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  it  when  hacking  out,  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  aw  arded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  l*d.  Send  for  Ulustrated  Circular 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addtsou.  Steuben  Co..  N,  Y. 


Miiuufaetory  and  Principal  Otnee, 

Branch  Office,  I  MILLINGTON, 
HARRISBURG.  PA.  I  New  Jersey. 

N.  B.—  Pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Ttl.i  .uu:  is  Manlkk 
will  also  bo  sent  to  parties  who  name  thin  paper. 


Ardi^V'’  +  WVs  H,iisEs. 


Irlni6vrlw1g.it  te  hr  the  Best  Iron  Pence  now 
,n  u»f  auiuddr  fur  Ptlv»n>  It.  nhti  tiow.  l*»rkv.  Coun  Homes, 
Ci  iurteflrv  or  t’uhllo  Ground*—  mMo  *lth»r  1‘liln  or  lirusmrnt- 
il.  Alw,manurkcturer»ortlui  1  run  Turbine  Wind  Enflnea, 
Buckeye  ForcoPump*.  Buckeye  l.uwn  Mowers,  Eto. 

Scud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue*  and  Price*  to 


BPIiLNG FIELD,  OHIgk 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 


j  _  Treatise  on  Improved  methods 

>  ,  SENT  FREE-  Wonderful  result. 

T  Tables  of  Yields,  Prices.  Profits, 
I  I  and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  3TFG  C0„ 

Jmerfcu'aZ  Drier  YYoy nesboro,  l’a. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

Ki\GI.\K8,  TUDCCUCRC SAWMILLS, 
Horsepowers  J^jJltvjniLnO  Clover Hullers 

I  St  d  tod  to  all  aoetfouA. '  Write  for  1'HEE  Tllus.  Pamphlet 
and  Priced  to  Tho  Aultimur  Jt  Taylor  Co.,  Man.iicUt,  Ohio. 


Also  mamifuetUDO  tho  Perfect e.Tl* t  L V I’ll  l" I  Yi 

which  contalus  7li  ah  irp  «t>s-l  blnii  s,  CO vv rim-  It) 
Icet  at  each  vAve«.-|i.  Barnmtcd  th-  in-  -J  litivv  erlni 
Pul*  eri/.er  ev-  r  lliveutcd.  l-'or lunnprilet  eonia  t. 
Hat  dlUHlralioUsor  I'olh  nmuhtner  vt  work,  ami  linn 
itredh  ot  iium**-.  cl  tiiv-fi-  who  ute  mid  recoiuinoi  t 
them,  uddn  THOM  Vd  llAltKOW  t’O.  Geneva  N  Y 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  ISoutflt 
free.  Address  B.  Hai-let  SI  Co.,  Portland  Me. 


liy 

tff)  1  f TT4  * » i  L-"  STr^BiTi 
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hoeing  the  plants  may  grow  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  according  to  the  variety 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


free  trade ;  because,  we  suppose,  that 
cheapens  the  cost  of  all  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  and  of  all  the  other  utensils  as 
well  as  the  apparel  of  agriculturists.  Rail¬ 
way  rates  from  the  North  to  Bombay; 
that  is.  from  the  Punjaub,  the  chief 
wheat-producing  province  of  India,  are  to 
be  immediately  reduced  18Lj  per  cent., 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wheat  of  one  sliillmg  and  sixpence 
per  quarter,  or  about  4!s  cents  a  bushel, 
in  the  London  market.  Under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  British  enterprise  and  skill  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  India  will  soon 
become  a  more  formidable  rival  of  Amer¬ 
ica  than  Russia  now  is  in  the  wheat  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe. 

»  ♦  > - 

Just  before  the  close  of  each  session  of 
Congress  is  the  harvest  time  of  the 
“lobby;”  for  during  the  rush  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  last  hours  of  the  National 
Legislature  greed  and  chicanery  are  most 
active  and  unscrupulous,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  objectionable  bills  or  clauses  in 
bills  then  push  boldly  through  or  creep 
unnoticed,  that  in  calmer,  more  deliberate 
times  would  ho  detected,  denounced  and 
successfully  opposed.  Such  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  late  Congress  just  before  it 
expired,  exempting  the  public  land  in 
Alabama  from  the  operation  of  the  “Min¬ 
eral  Land  Act,”  and  thus  opening  1,500,- 
000  acres  of  iron  and  250,000  acres  of 
coal  land  to  purchase  by  speculators  at 
SI. 25  per  acre.  Under  the  general  law 
the  Government  would  sell  it  at  from 
$2.50  to  $20  per  acre,  but  the  land  grab¬ 
bers  who  lobbied  the  bill  through  will  now 
take  up  large  tracts  at  the  lower  figures, 
and  the  Government — that  is,  the  People — 
will  be  the  loser.  By  a  jobbing  bill  in 
1876  the  public  domain  in  Alabama,  as 
well  as  that  iu  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  was  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  homestead  laws,  and  this  throwing 
away  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Alabama 
makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the  public  domain 
in  that  State  in  favor  of  capitalists. 


OUR  FOREIGN  CATTLE-RAISING 
COMPANIES. 

The  development  ol'  cattle  raising  in  the 
West  is  still  rapidly  progressing.  English 
and  Scotch  capital  is  already  largely  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business,  aud  recent  English 
papers  tell  of  the  formation  of  a  large 
number  of  other  cattle-raising  companies 
having  chiefly  in  view  the  prosecution  of 
the  industry  on  our  Western  ranges.  Of  a 
list  of  seventeen  such  lately  organized  en¬ 
terprises,  representing  a  capital  of  $20. 
650,000,  all  but  one  intend  to  operate  in 
this  couutry.  They  have  nearly  all  been 
formed  iu  the  last  three  or  four  months 
and  in  soliciting  investment,  the  prospec¬ 
tuses  of  nearly  all  have  dwelt  upon  the 
success  of  the  Prairie  Cattle  Company 
which  lately  announced  a  first  dividend 
of  over  27  per  cent.  These  foreign  cattle 
companies  are  fast  gaining  control  of  this 
industry  in  the  Far  West,  either  by  appro¬ 
priating  large  ranges  or  by  purchasing  the 
herds  and  “plant”  of  American  stockmen. 
It  looks  now  as  if  Uncle  Sam’s  wide  pas¬ 
tures  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  line 
would  ere  long  be  doing  more  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  Englishmen  aud  Scotchmen 
than  of  Americans.  Is  the  arrogant  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  “cattle  kings,”  towards 
smaller  stockmen  and  neighboring  agricul¬ 
tural  settlers  of  native  or  foreign  origin? 
The  Land  Office  records,  the  columns  of 
local  papers,  the  observation  of  intelligent 
visitors  to  the  ranges  all  tell  of  the  high¬ 
handed  manner  in  which  these  potentates 
often  fence  in  large  areas  of  the  public 
domain,  closing  public  roads  that  cross 
tlioir  illegally  acquired  ranches,  mix  up 
small  neighboring  herds  inextricably  with 
their  own  multitudinous  stock,  depredate 
on  the  crops  of  adjacent  settlers,  and  often 
at  the  mouth  of  rifle  or  revolver  forbid 
intending  settlers  to  take  up  the  land 
offered  them  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
- »  »  » 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL  TROUBLE. 


M.vxy  of  the  driven  well  owners 
throughout  the  country  who  have  not  paid 
royalty  on  their  wells,  do  not  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  submit  tamely  to  the  exactions  of 
Green’s  agents.  These  are  unusually  busy 
and  arrogant  now  owing  to  the  late  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supremo  Court  in  favor  of 
the  validity  of  the  patent,  and  unlicensed 
well  owners  should  realize  that  they  will 
doubtless  ere  long  be  called  upon  to  pay 
“royalty.”  It  will  save  them  much  trou¬ 
ble  and  considerable  expense  if  they  decide 
beforehand  what  to  do  in  ease  the  demand 
is  made.  It  is  absolutely  foolish  for  indi¬ 
vidual  well  owners  to  refuse  to  pay,  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  a  first  trial  will  be  more 
than  the  license  fee,  which  is  always  in¬ 
creased  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay,  and  no 
single  farmer  can  afford  the  outlay  needed 
to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court, 


Conducted  by 

ELBEBT  8.  CABMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Pabk  Row.  New  York. 
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ALL  SHOULD  READ  THIS. 

All  applications  made  for  seeds  up  to 
March  10th  have  been  mailed.  The  potato 
is  sent  as  the  weather  permits.  Any  of 
our  readers  who,  having  applied  for  the 
seeds  prior  to  March  10th,  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal 
at  onee.  We  shall  give  notice  as  to  the 
potato  later. 

In  each  envelope  of  seed  there  should 
he  (1)  two  small  envelopes  of  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat;  (2)  one  of 
Garden  Treasures;  (8)  one  of  Niagara 
Grape;  (4)  one  of  Perfection  Watermelon; 
(5)  one  of  Wysor’s  Shoe-peg  Corn. 

AU  Jiotifieations  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor ,  at  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


We  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883,  as  presented  on 
page  173.  The  change  divests  them  of  all 
discounts,  presenting  them  in  the  simplest 
form  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  We  beg  to  assure  those  who 
would  favor  us  with  their  advertising 
patronage  that  these  rates  are  invariable 
and  that  any  correspondence  looking  to  a 
change  would  under  any  and  all  circuin 
stances  prove  ineffectual. 


We  are  obliged  to  state  that  all  adver¬ 
tisements  intended  for  the  next  issue  must 
reach  us  before  Thursday. 

- - 

Readers  of  the  Rural  should  know 
that  our  news  page  is  edited  with  just  the 
same  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  auy  other 
portions  of  the  paper. 

- 

Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby,  director  of  the 
Ohio  Ag.  Ex.  Station  (Columbus),  says 
that  the  Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat 
is  not  a  success  with  him. 


At  present  it  may  be  said  that  it  will 
not  pay  small  farmers  to  buy  suitable  ap¬ 
paratus  for  making  sugar  from  Northern 
cane.  Every  neighborhood  may  have  a 
good  factory. 

- »■»  ♦ - 

A  writer  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist 
(England)  points  out  very  decided  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Argenteuil  and  other 
strains  of  asparagus.  Imported  seed  of 
this  variety  was  sent  out  in  the  Rural’s 
Free  Seed  Distribution  of  two  years  ago. 
We  shall  soon  hear  from  our  subscribers 
no  doubt,  as  to  their  views. 


As  we  have  never  adopted  the  plan  o. 
notifying  our  subscribers  when  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  we  would  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  address  slips  on  the  wrappers 
and  thus  ascertain  for  themselves.  Thus, 
if  the  number  after  the  name  is  1731,  the 
subscription  will  end  next  week;  if  1732 
the  week  after,  and  so  on. 


Friends  of  the  Rural,  please  send  us 
your  address  plainly  written  on  a  postal  if 
you  have  not  received  our  present  Seed 
Distribution.  We  have  sent  it  to  every 
applicant  whose  request  was  received  up 
to  March  10.  We  must  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  post-office  irregularities,  and 
a  modicum  of  mistakes  in  our  own  office  is 
surely  to  be  expected. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it — the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  is  better  supported  for  1883 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Their  columns  are  loaded  with 
advertisements  and  most  of  them  have 
added  materially  to  their  circulations. 
Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  win  the  hearts 
of  their  readers  so  that  when  a  gloomy 
period  succeeds  the  present  one  ot  prosper¬ 
ity,  the  agricultural  paper  may  be  deemed 
a  trusty  friend  whose  counsel  is  far  more 
valuable  than  the  yearly  subscription  price. 

• - ♦  »  ♦ - 

In  preparing  the  soil  for  Northern  sugar 
cane,  no  matter  what  the  variety  planted, 
it  is  indispensable  to  roll  and  harrow  until 
it  is  well  pulverized.  The  preparation 
usually  given  for  oats  or  corn  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  for  sorghum.  The  seeds  are  small. 
They  germinate  slowly  and  grow  feebly 
at  first,  so  that  weeds  may  readily  get 
ahead  of  the  young  plants.  The  drills 
should  be  nearly  or  quite  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  seeds  dropped  so  that  at  the  first 


The  United  States  Bagging  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  is  a  new  organization 
formed  here  a  few  days  ago  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  bagging  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  The  Association  will  meet 
annually  in  this  city,  but  special  meetings 
may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  president, 
James  8.  Murdock,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  chief  professed  object  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  keep  its  members  informed  of 
the  State  of  the  trade,  with  a  view  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  production  according  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  its  chief  unexpressed  object  is 
to  keep  up  prices  of  all  sorts  of  bagging 
by  checking  the  “cutting  under”  due  to 
competition  among  manufacturers. 


Last  December  a  gentleman  from  Suf¬ 
folk,  Va.,  applied  at  Castle  Garden,  in  this 
city,  for  white  laborers  to  work  vn  his 
farm.  It  was  the  first  application  from 
Ya.  in  15  years.  He  secured  some  Ger¬ 
mans,  and,  speaking  of  the  results  of  the 
experiment  in  a  Norfolk  paper,  he  says 
that  the  most  recent  immigrants,  without 
any  knowledge  of  our  language,  are  best 
for  the  South,  because  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  differences  iu  habits  or  wages  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  they  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the 
place  and  are  contented.  Kind  treatment 
in  their  new  homes  will  win  their  attach¬ 
ment,  but  harshness  and  uncomfortable 
quarters,  or  coarse  aud  insufficient  food, 
will  render  them  dissatisfied — showing 
that  there  is  u  good  deal  of  human  nature 
in  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  after  all. 
- - 

Placer  Co.,  California,  has  produced 
some  of  the  choicest  raisins  that  were  ever 
grown  in  the  State.  About  12  miles  west 
of  Auburn,  the  county  seat,  there  is  a  re¬ 
gion  that  in  soil  and  climate  seems  to  ex¬ 
actly  suit  the  Muscat,  Muscatel  and  seed¬ 
less  Sultana  grapes.  The  raisin-makers  in 
that  locality  have  done  so  well  iu  the  past 
three  years  that  this  Spring,  according  to 
letters  from  California,  several  hundred 
acres  are  being  planted  in  vines  in  small 
tracts  of  five,  10  and  20  acres.  One  gen¬ 
tleman,  Charles  Gladding,  of  Lincoln,  is 
putting  out  80  acres.  About  Newcastle, 
one  of  the  noted  fruit  centers  of  Central 
California,  also  in  Placer  County,  the 
raisin  grape  has  been  a  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess,  though  the  culture  of  small  fruits  for 
shipment  to  the  mining  camps  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  horticulturists 
to  a  greater  extent  than  has  vine-planting. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Dodoe,  Statistician  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  his  report  to 
be  published  in  a  few  days,  concludes 
that  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  ex¬ 
cellent  agricultural  macliinery  as  the 
United  States;  hence  we  import  no  goods 
of  that  sort,  for  those  in  use  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  other  countries 
would  be  cumbersome  aud  worthless  here 
owing  to  the  antiquity  of  their  style  and 
mechanism.  The  farm  ccusus  in  the  re¬ 
port  gives  the  aggregate  value  of  the  live¬ 
stock  in  the  States  and  Territories  as  $200,- 
338,147.  The  average  value  of  horses  is 
$70.59:  of  mules,  $79.49;  of  milch  cows, 
$30.21;  of  other  cattle,  $21.80;  of  sheep, 
$2.53;  of  swine,  $6.75.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  of  $12,07  on  horses,  $8.14 
on  mules,  $4.32  on  milch  cows  and  $1.20 
on  swine  during  the  year. 

- »  •  ♦ - 

A  case  ot  considerable  interest  to  stock 
importers  has  lately  been  decided.  The 
Customs  officers  claimed  the  regular  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  a  number  of  horses  al¬ 
leged  to  he  imported  “for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,”  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
such  as  were  calculated  to  improve  the 
race,  and  that  the  improvement  of  stock 
was  the  only  thing  which  exempted  im¬ 
ported  horses  from  duty.  On  reference  to 
the  Act,  exempting  breeding  horses,  how¬ 
ever,  no  clause  could  he  found  which  de¬ 
clared  that  breeding  purposes”  were 
limited  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  and 
the  Court  therefore  dismissed  the  case. 
Siuee  the  date  of  this  decision  quite  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  mares  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada,  and  especially  from 
Montreal,  duty-free.  Previously  the  only 
mares  imported  free  of  duty  were  those  of 
superior  breed;  but  now  breeders  of  all 
kinds  of  mares  and  stallions  are  claiming 
exemption  on  the  “breeding”  score. 
- - 

» 

A  cablegram  dated  Bombay,  India, 
yesterday  and  received  here  this  morning, 
says  the  Indian  budget  fully  discusses  the 
competition  of  Indian  with  American  wheat 
in  the  London  market.  The  budget  re¬ 
port  says  that  India,  though  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  regard  to  internal  com¬ 
munications,  has  a  great  advantage  through 


From  first  to  last  no  paper  in  the  country 
has  opposed  this  monstrous  patent  extor¬ 
tion  so  persistently  aud  vigorously  as  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  but  it  would  be 
worse  than  foolish,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  case,  to  say  a  word  that  might  lead  an 
individual  reader  to  refuse  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
action.  If  the  owners  of  wells  in  each 
section  combine,  and  these  combinations 
collectively  contribute  towards  carrying 
the  case  once  more  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  a  full 
bench  the  recent  decision  may  be  reversed; 
hut  is  there  much  prospect  of  such  a  com¬ 
bination?  The  well  owners  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  New  York,  are  contemplating 
such  a  movement.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  well-owners  in  that  county  have 
been  sued  by  patent  agents  without  pre¬ 
vious  notice,  and  in  every  instance  $60 
have  been  demanded  in  settlement.  The 
ordinary  “royalty”  is  $10,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  any  court  will  sanction  the  ex¬ 
tortionate  charge  of  $60,  although  until 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  reversed,  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
patentees  are  pretty  certain  in  all  cases 
to  be  conceded. 


BREVITIES. 

A  quick  growth  means  tender  vegetables. 

There  is  no  one  grass  better  for  lawns  in 
this  climate  than  Red-top. 

See  that  there  are  no  offensive  odors  in  your 
cellars  or  about  your  houses. 

Washington  Territory  reports  favorably  of 
Smith’s  Cider  Apple  for  market. 

We  need  never  expect  to  obtain  maximum 
crops  from  a  soil  worked  when  wot. 

We  may  now  say  that  the  Vergennes  Grape 
is  a  “chance”  seedling  found  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Greene  of  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta.  Ga.,  writes 
us.  under  a  late  date,  that  Spring  is  unusually 
early  and  that  peach  trees  are  nearly  out  of 
bloom,  except  Alexander,  and  the  fruit  crop 
is  safe  thus  far. 

Novelties  of  all  kinds  should  not  be  judged 
according  to  the  claims  made  for  them  by 
catalogues  which  generally  merely  repeat  the 
claims  of  the  originators  or  introduces  Test 
them  in  a  small  way. 

One  of  the  most  liberal-minded  journals  we 
know  of  is  the  Farm  Journal,  of  Philadelplua, 
Pa.,  published  and  edited  by  Mr.  Wihner  At¬ 
kinson.  He  sees  good  in  other  farm  journals 
besides  his  own,  and  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  agricultural  interests  o*  America  to  say  so. 

From  the  great  London  seeds-house  of  James 
Carter  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  note  which 
concludes  as  follows:  “Wo  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  impartial  report  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Rural  Nkw-Yobker.  It  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  confirm  t  he  general  opinion 
on  this  side  that  our  new  peas.  Stratagem, 
Telephone  and  Pride  of  the  Market,  are  at 
present  the  best  in  the  world.” 

Don’t  uncover  protected  grape-vines,  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  ete. ,  because  we  may  have  a  warm 
spell.  Mora  harm  is  often  done  in  this  way 
than  the  benefit  derived  from  the  protection. 
It  is  more  important  to  protect  plants  from  the 
quickening  effects  of  warm  weather  which  is 
not  to  last  than  from  the  severest  cold  of  mid¬ 
winter.  Remember  this:  there  is  more  harm 
done  to  plants  in  March  and  April  than  in 
December  and  January. 

The  Noiv  England  Homestead,  one  of  the 
liveliest  of  our  Eastern  exchanges,  offers  prizes 
for  the  best  system  of  keeping  farm  accounts, 
the  object  being  to  induce  farmers  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  business  side  of  farming. 
Enterprise — enterprise  in  our  rural  journals 
is  what  we  like  to  hoc!  Let  us  have  more  of 
this  and  less  of  obsequious  catering  to  the 
advertising  patronage,  as  if  this  were  the  first, 
interest  to  be  considered. 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Illinois  Indus¬ 
trial  University  says  that  though  sorghum 
seed  in  its  general  composition  resembles  other 
grain,  the  amount  of  tannin  contained  in  it 
will  no  doubt  prevent  its  liberal  use  os  food  for 
animals.  As  immense  quantities  of  seed  will 
necessarily  be  produced  ns  soon  as  the  sorghum 
sugar  industry  is  introduced,  the  professors 
have  given  this  matter  careful  study,  and  have 
found  that  the  seed  is  eminently  adapted  for 
the  production  of  glucose.  They  have  prepared 
the  glucose  directly  from  the  ground  seed, 
without  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
first  separating  the  starch.  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  industry  to  the  sorghum  industry 
will  apjtear  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  seed  is 
practically  ripe  when  the  cane  is  cut,  it  can  be 
stored  up  till  the  sugar  season  is  over,  and  can 
afterwards  be  manufactured  into  glucose  with 
the  same  machineiy  now  used  in  making  sugar 
from  the  cane,  thus  giving  employmentfor  the 
balance  of  the  year  to  the  works,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  to  lie  idle  for  eight  or  ten 
months  annually. 

Tiie  German  decree  against  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  American  hog  products,  including 
sides,  bacon  and  sausage,  has  at  last  been  pro¬ 
mulgated.  Prince  Bismarck  has  also  requested 
that  the  Bundesrath.  in  order  to  prevent  an 
evasion  of  the  law  by  the  introduction  of 
American  hog  products  through  other  coun¬ 
tries,  should  decree  that  hog  products  should 
be  admitted  into  the  couutry  only  ou  attested 
proof  that  they  urc  not  from  America,  The 
prohibition  Is  not  likely  to  lmvc  any  sensible 
effect  on  our  markets  this  year,  nor,  indeed, 
at  any  time  unless  there  should  bo  u  plethora 
of  hogs  hero  as  iu  1861,  Anyhow  Germany 
never  nought,  much  pork  from  us,  and  what 
she  did  buy  was  at  the  low’est  prices.  The  law 
is  sure  to  be  evaded  too,  for  most  of  our  pack¬ 
ers  have  Irish  or  English  branches  and  their 
meats  are  ot  the  English  cut,  ho  that,  they  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished  from  English  packed 
meats  when  repacked  in  other  barrels  or  when 
the  marks  on  tne  old  packages  have  been  ob¬ 
literated.  The  Amencau  Hog  is  sin  e  to  get  in. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES-II. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


As  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agrieul 
ture,  I  am  often  asked  whether  I  would  advise 
a  farmer  to  send  his  son  to  our  State  Univer¬ 
sity  (Agricultural  College)  if  he  wished  him  to 
become  a  farmer.  The  answer  evidently 
must  depend  not  merely  on  what  sciences  he 
can  learn  there,  bub  on  what  bent  in  life  he  is 
likely  to  get.  Every  college  has  what  may  be 
called  its  genius,  its  traditions  and  its  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Some  aro  towards  theology,  as  of 
Oberliu  and  Williams;  some  towards  litera¬ 
ture,  like  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  some  towards 
science,  like  Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins.  If  I 
wished  my  son  to  be  a  minister  and  felt  sure 
of  his  determination  to  be  a  minister  and 
uothing  else,  I  might  send  him  to  almost  any 
good,  Christian  college.  But  if  I  know  him  to 
be  easily  influenced — as  what  boy  is  not  ? — 
then  if  I  wished  him  to  be  a  minister,  1  should 
want  to  send  him  to  Oberlin  or  Williams  (es¬ 
pecially  under  Pbinuey  and  Hopkins),  for 
there  arc*  active  Christian  influences,  revivals, 
societies  of  inquiry,  etc.,  and  the  traditions 
and  the  atmosphere  are  towards  the  ministry, 
or  at  least  towards  the  formation  of  a  moral 
and  religious  character  as  the  basis  of  a  use¬ 
ful  life.  • 

Now,  on  the  same  principle,  if  we  want  our 
sons  to  get  ft  good  education  and  yet  be  far¬ 
mers,  we  must  send  them  where  they  can  learn 
those  sciences  on  which  agriculture  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  art  must  rest,  aud  where  the  influences 
are  towards,  and  not  away  from,  agriculture. 
And  I  think  wu  have  a  right  to  claim  that  all 
our  agricultural  colleges  shall  be  of  this  sort, 
as  all  admit  the  one  at  Lansing.  Michigan,  is, 
and  always  lias  been.  It  is  largely  the  doubt 
whether  those  in  other  (States  are  so  that  has 
discouraged  farmers  from  sending  their  sons 
to  them.  At  all  events  they  do  send  them  in 
Michigan,  and  about  half  of  those  sent  become 
farmers,  while  this  is  not  the  ease  in  other 
States  by  a  very  heavy  difference. 

But  Professor  Caldwell  complains  that  far¬ 
mers  have  not  seen  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  fit  their  sons  for  farming.  The  saddest 
thing  is  that  this  is  largely  true.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  it  is  so.  The  trouble  is  the  idea 
that  “any  fool  can  be  a  fanner,’'  that  fanners 
next  no  education,  is  deep-rooted  and  of  long¬ 
standing.  The  idea  is  older  than  our  language 
that  country  people — farmers— are  boors  or 
fools,  and  town  people  polite  and  educated. 
Our  language  is  built  upon  the  Greek,  the 
Latin  aud  the  Anglo-Saxon,  aud  the  woids  in 
all  these  languages  that  mean  town  or  city 
have  derivatives  in  English  that  mean  culti- 
rated,  while  those  that  mean  country  have 
derivatives  meaning  boorish  and  the  like.  The 
word  boor  itself  Is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
meaning  countryman  or  farmer.  (Compare 
our  expression  “country  jakc.”)  The  heathens 
were  those  that  lived  on  the  heath,  or  in  the 
country:  and  the  pagans  lived  in  outlying 
hamlets.  The  question.  “Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazereth  <"  takes  its  point  from 
the  comparison  of  the  hamlet  or  village  Naz¬ 
areth  with  the  great  city,  Jerusalem.  A 
chart  (A.  S.)  was  a  rustic  or  countryman, 
Rustic  is  from  "ms,"  the  Latin  word  for  coun¬ 
try,  or  from  “rustieus.”  the  Latin  for  country¬ 
man.  And  the  word  now  when  applied  to 
persons  carries  the  ideas  of  lack  of  culture. 
Urbane  is  from  “  urbs,"  the  Latin  for  city, 
and  means  polite.  Polite  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  from  “  polites,”  the  Greek  for 
citizen,  though  it  is  usually  referred  to  the 
Latin  word  “polire,”  to  polish.  Civility  (po¬ 
liteness)  Is  from  the  Latin  “civis”  a  citizen, 
while  clown  or  clownish  are  from  the  Latiu 
“colonus,”  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  But  courtesy  is 
oouduet  befitting  in  a  king's  court.  Many 
other  words  might  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
same  point. 

All  through  the  Bible,  aud  the  Apocrypha, 
too,  is  found  the  idea  that  labor  is  incompatible 
with  culture.  “How  knoweth  this  man  letters ?” 
"Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son?”  In  Ecele- 
siasticus  xxxviii. :  25,  etc.,  we  read:  “With 
what  w  isdom  shall  he  be  furnished  that  hold- 
eth  the  plow,  aud  that  glorieth  in  the  goad, 
that,  driveth  oxen,  aud  is  occupied  in  their  la¬ 
bors.  and  his  talk  is  of  cattle?  He  gtveth  his 
mind  to  the  turuiug-up  of  furrows  and  his 
care  is  to  give  his  kiue  fodder.”  *  *  *  "So 
every  craftsman  that  laboreth  night  and  day” 
— the  smith,  with  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
forever  in  his  ears;  +  *  the  potter, etc.  *  * 
“All  these  shall  not  go  up  into  the  assembly 
(legislature.').  Upon  the  judge’s  seat  shall  they 
not  sit,”  etc.,  etc.  “  But  they  shall  strengthen 
the  state  of  the  world.” 

Thus  the  idea  is  very  old  (and  very  signifi¬ 
cant)  that  agriculture  and  Oven  other  physical 
labors  ore  incompatible  with  refinement  anti 
intelligence  and  with  a  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  True,  there  has  in  many  ages  of  the 
world  been  a  land-owuing  aristocracy  of  edu¬ 


cated  men  with  servants  or  serfs  or  slaves  to  till 
the  soil,  but  that  a  man  should  both  oivn  and 
till  the  soil,  and  should  possess  or  need  either 
learning  or  manners  to  till  it  most  successfully 
seems  not  to  have  been  dreamed  of  as  possible 
until  quite  recently.  The  priesthood  and  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  and  literature 
as  a  profession,  have  for  ages  been  assumed  tb 
comprise  all  the  learning.  Nor  has  liberal 
learning,  college  training,  been  or  claimed  to 
be  of  any  special  advantage  to  the  farmer  un¬ 
til  recently.  And  so  it  is  by  no  means  strange 
that  when  these  agricultural  colleges  were  es¬ 
tablished,  farmers  were  not  all  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  education,  or  that  their  sons 


did  not  flock  to  them.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  judicious  management  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  could  not  have  created  this  interest  aud 
brought  out  the  farmers  and  educated  them 
for  fanners,  as  it  did  in  Michigan.  Children 
do  not  at  first  long  for  education.  But  our 
wisest  men  know  that  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  long  exist  unless  the  children  of 
the  common  people  are  educated ;  and  so  the 
Government  establishes  public  schools  for  the 
children  and  “ compels  them  to  come  in." 

Just  so,  certain  far-seeing  men  in  Congress 
well  knew  that  the  pennanence  of  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions  could  not  be  assured  except  by  a 
higher  education  of  the  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  in  the  subject  matter  of  their 
callings;  and  by  act  of  Congress  provision  was 
mode  to  secure  this  in  all  the  States.  Anduu- 
less  such  education  Is  secured  by  our  farmers' 
sons  so  that  in  the  future  we  may  have  an  in¬ 
telligent  farm-owniug  class  of  fanners,  the 
farms  of  our  laud  will  in  time  be  absorbed  in¬ 
to  large  estates,  owned  by  shrewd  and  w  ell- 
educated  men,  managed  by  them  with  every 
appliance  of  skill  and  science,  w  hile  the  work 
itself  shrill  ire  done  by  an  ignorant  and  stolid 
peasantry — the  owner  educated  and  shrewd, 
the  scores  of  laborers  groveling  in  contented 
ignorance,  or  rioting  in  discontent.  If  that 
day  shall  ever  come  our  free  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  lapsed  either  into  anarchy 
or  monarchy.  Now  I  am  glad  to  say  that  both 
our  farmers  and  the  faculties  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  begin  to  feel  this. 

There  is  evidently  a  growing  desire  on 


the  part  of  the  management  id  these  col¬ 
leges  to  do,  at  last.,  the  work  they  were 
created  to  do.  And  there  is  a  growing  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  farmers  to  avail  themselves 
of  t  he  opportunities  there  offered ;  to  send  their 
sons  to  receive  those  benefits;  also  to  have 
them  inspired  with  such  a  love  of  farming,  of 
w  atching  and  guiding  the  processes  of  nature 
that  they  shall  desire  to  return  and  use  then- 
scientific  knowledge  in  making  themselves 
more  successful  fanners.  This  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  should  lie  encouraged  in 
every  way  by  the  management  of  these  col¬ 
leges.  In  Ohio  the  State  University  has  now 
for  four  yearn  furnished  a  Winter  course  of 


lectures  on  agriculture,  at  Columbus.  There 
are  four  lectures  daily  for  two  weeks.  Nearly 
all  the  professors  lecture,  and  the  apparatus  of 
the  institution  is  used  for  illustration.  This 
gives  a  taste  of.  and  a  taste  for ,  scientific 
Knowledge,  and  often  results  in  sending  sons 
to  the  regular  course.  Then,  too,  for  three 
Winters  including  the  present,  the  University 
has  aided  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
conducting  Farmers’  Institutes  in  some  30  or 
40  counties  of  the  State  each  year.  These  In- 
stitutes  continue  two  days  in  each  locality. 
Usually  six  or  eight  lectures  are  given  by 
scientific  men,  and  papers  and  discussions  are 
given  and  conducted  by  local  talent.  Thus 


during  each  Winter  some  ten  thousand  or 
more  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  of  the 
State  come  into  personal  contact  with  the 
president  or  professors,  and  learn  of  the  work 
done  at  the  universities  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  work  for  agriculture  if  the  farmers  really 
want  that  work  done  for  their  sons.  My  own 
belief  is  that  the  leaveu  is  finally  working, 
and  that,  in  time  a  great  work  will  be  done  for 
agriculture  in  this  institution  founded  for 
that  very  purpose. 

But.  in  order  to  do  this  the  fanners  of  our 
land  must  be  awake  to  their  own  interests. 
They  must  send  their  sons  in  large  mini  be  re 
and  demand  that  they  have  given  them  the  best 
possible  education  to  fit  them  to  be  successful 
scientific  and  practical  farmers.  They  must 
not  let  these  munificent  endowments  slip  from 
their  grasp  through  indifference,  and  these 
State  universities  become  simply  ordinary  col¬ 
leges.  They  were  endowed  to  work  for  the 
elevation  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Let  the  farmers  see  to  it  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  eliminated  or  ignored  or  given  a 
subordinate  place. 


SHOULD  ALL  STUDENTS  BE  COM¬ 
PELLED  TO  LABOR  AT  AN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COLLEGE? 


PROFESSOR  W.  J.  BEAU 


In  the  number  of  the  Rural.  Nov..  4.  1SS2, 
you  quote  part  of  a  student's  editorial  in 


in  our  college  Speculum  and  ask  me  to  write 
something  in  relation  to  the  same  subject. 
The  article  referred  to  contains  much  that  is 
true,  anil  will  doubtless  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  some  who  have  always  maintained  that 
students'  labor  at  college  must  necessarily  lie 
a  failure.  The  article  suggested  some  reme¬ 
dies  which  were  not  quoted. 

I  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  ob¬ 
jections  referred  to  in  the  article  without  be¬ 
ing  personal.  A  conversation  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes  would  explain  most  of  the  objections  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  any  intelligent  per¬ 
son.  It  is  believed  that  a  plan  will  soon  Ik* 
inaugurated  by  which  all  these  objections 


will  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  plan 
does  not  propose  to  abandon  compulsory  labor. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  successfully  maintaining 
students’  labor,  but  it  can  be  done.  It  has 
oeen  well  done  where  classes  in  agriculture  or 
horticulture  were  very  small,  not  exceeding 
five  or  eight.  For  large  closes  in  Michigan, 
we  have  never  had  one  half  enough  of  trained 
foremen.  Our  teaching  force  is  inadequate. 
This  has  been  shown  more  forcibly  by  our 
plan  of  requiiiug  all  students  to  work  at  the 
same  time  during  the  same  days. 

The  students  are  often  more  anxious  to  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  their  work  than  they  are  to 
work  for  instruction  without  pay  or  at  re¬ 
duced  rates.  A  student  is  almost  sure  to 
greatly  overestimate  his  own  skill.  He  thinks 
he  can  do  a  certain  job  well  and  knows  all 
about  it,  when  in  truth  he  is  much  mistaken. 
Our  superintendents  want  work  done  and  have 
money  to  pay  for  it.  They  show  as  well  as 
they  can  a  great  number  how  to  perform  a 
variety  of  work  in  many  different  places. 
Much  of  the  rough,  pioneer  work  of  clearing, 
ditching  and  otherwise  improving  the  farm 
has  now  been  done.  In  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  especially,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
farm  department,  more  of  other  kinds  of  work 
has  often  been  planned,  but  some  of  it 
for  several  reasons  has  not  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  right  way  lies  between  a  course 
where  students  work  five  holms  or  more  daily 
and  where  no  work  is  performed. 

Our  educational  labor  has  not  been  made  as 
prominent  as  any  of  us  thought  it  should  be. 
It  has  not  been  marked  and  put  on  record.  To 
encourage  our  students  to  get  good  lessons,  we 
urge  regular  attendance  on  classes,  lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  We  call  on  them  to  recite 
at  odd  intervals  and  mark  them  for  their  ef¬ 
fort.  We  frequently  examine  them  by  re¬ 
quiring  written  answers  to  close  questions  in 
great  variety.  These  marks  for  recitations, 
lectures,  laboratory  work  and  examinations 
go  on  record,  are  seen  and  discussed  by  all  at 
the  college.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  pe¬ 
riod,  no  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  place 
manual  labor  on  an  equal  footing  with  recita¬ 
tions  or  lectures.  Students  are  not  stimulated 
to  learn  how  to  perform  various  kinds  of  work 
by  being  marked  on  a  scale,  as  they  are  for 
class-room  work.  Remove  all  class  marks  and 
all  final  examinations,  and  see  how  soon  it 
would  detract  from  the  application  to  study. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  regardiug  labor.  To 
be  sure,  students  are  now  paid  wages  for  work 
performed.  This  does  not  go  on  the  same 
record  with  the  studies.  Work  for  wages  does 
not  necessarily  induce  a  young  man  to  seek 
all  kinds  of  work  to  secure  a  high  rank. 

I  would  insist  on  a  good  manual  training  of 
every  student  of  agriculture  or  horticulture. 
He  should  be  examined  with  tools  iu  hand  as 
well  as  in  the  class-room,  and  marked  for  his 
proficiency.  This  has  been  tried  enough  to 
guarantee  its  success.  Such  manual  work 
aloue  would  make  mere  manipulators  and  not 
uecessarily  good  thinkers.  Class-room  work 
alone  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  is  like  a 
course  in  elementary  chemistry  without  ex¬ 
periments,  a  course  in  surveying  without  field 
work,  a  course  in  medicine  without  dissection 
of  subjects,  a  course  in  botany  with  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  flowers  left  out.  It  is  mere  book¬ 
learning;  it  is  cramming:  it  is  a  study  of  words 
without  knowing  their  meaning. 

In  a  college  course  two  or  three  hours  of 
work  daily  are  often  objected  to  because  they 
occupy  so  much  valuable  time.  Students  not 
^infrequently  ask  to  be  excused  from  work  to 
put  more  time  on  their  studies.  But  a  long 
experience  in  this  and  other  colleges  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  students  who  work  regu¬ 
larly  three  houi-s  a  day  aud  those  who  do  not. 
enables  me  to  affirm  with  much  confidence 
that  the  manual  labor  is  not  a  hindrance  to 
intellectual  progress.  On  the  contrary,  manual 
labor  ic  a  great  benefit,  in  several  respects. 
No  person  can  study  all  the  time  while  he  is 
awake.  There  must  be  some  change,  some 
physical  exercise. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  should  teach  why  to  plow  and  not  how  to 
plow,  why  to  trim  apple  trees  aud  grape-vines 
and  not  how  to  trim  them.  There  is  time 
enough  for  the  studies  aud  the  work  too.  The 
one  aids  the  other,  the  practice  wall  enforce 
the  theory  or  the  indoor  instruction  and  help 
fix  it  in  the  minds  of  pupils.  I  have  taught 
horticulture  for  the  past  Top  years;  I  have 
tried  several  methods  and  ha  ve  watched  the 
results,  and  am  prepared  to  say  of  mere  lec¬ 
tures  ami  book  instruction  what  Huxley  says 
of  mere  book  knowledge  in  natural  history. 
"It  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion.”  or  in  the  words 
of  Agassiz.  “It  is  a  poor  basis  of  culture.” 
Without  practice  in  connection  with  most  or 
all  of  their  studies  in  horticulture,  studeuts 
cannot  fully  understand  it. 

[Professor  Beal's  article  will  be  concluded 
next  week.  We  have  still  many  important 
articles  upon  this  subject  of  labor  at  agricul- 
ural  colleges  which  we  shall  hope  to  print  as 
wre  find  space. — Eds.] 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  HAY  CLARK. 


CALDWELL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 


Rcre’s  the  -spot.  Look  around  you.  Above  on  the 
hit'h  t 

Lay  the  Hessians  encamped.  By  the  church  on  the 
right 

Stood  the  gaunt  Jersey  farmers.  And  here  ran  a 
wall— 

You  may  dig  anywhere  and  you  will  turn  up  a  ball. 
Nothing  more.  Grasses  spring,  waters  run,  flowers 
blow 

Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 

Nothing  more  did  I  say  ?  Stay  one  moment ;  you’ve 
heard 

Of  Caldwell,  the  parson  who  once  preached  the  word 
Itown  at  Springfield  V  What !  No  ?  Come,  that’s 
bad.  Why  he  had 

All  the  Jerseys  aflame.  And  they  gave  him  the  name 
Of  the  “rebel  higb  priest.”  He  stuck  in  their  gorge, 
For  he  loved  the  Lord  God— and  he  hated  King  George! 

He  had  cause,  you  might  say,  when  the  Hessians  that 
day 

Marched  up  with  Knypbauseu,  they  stopped  on  their 
way 

At  the  “  Farms,”  where  his  wife,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms, 

Sat  alone  in  the  house.  How  it  happened  none  knew 

But  God— nud  one  of  the  hireling  crew 

Who  tired  the  shot.  Euough!  There  she  lay. 

And  Caldwell,  the  chaplain,  her  husband,  away ! 

Did  he  preaeh— did  he  pray?  Think  of  him,  as  you 
stand 

By  the  old  church  to-day;  think  of  him  and  that 
band 

Of  militant  cowboys !  See  the  smoke  and  the  heat 
Of  that  reckless  advance— of  that  struggling  retreat  • 
Keep  the  ghost  of  that  wife  foully'  slain  in  your 
view — 

And  what  could  you— what  should  you,  what  would 
you  do  ? 

Why,  Just  what  he  did !  They  were  left  In  the  lurch, 
For  want  of  more  wadding.  He  ran  to  the  church, 
Broke  the  door,  stripped  the  pews,  and  dashed  out  lu 
the  road 

With  his  arms  full  of  hymn-books,  and  threw  down 
his  load 

At  their  feet !  Then  above  all  the  shouting  and  shots 

Hang  his  voice :  “  Put  Watts  into  ’em,  boys ;  give  ’em 
Watts.” 

And  they  did.  That  is  all.  Grasses  spring,  flowers 
blow, 

Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago  : 

You  may  dig  anywhere  and  you’ll  turn  up  a  hall. 

But  not  always  a  hero  like  this— and  that’s  all. 

Bhet  Haete. 


SHUT  THE  DOOR — SOFTLY. 

Nine  people  out  of  ten  leave  a  door  open 
behind  thorn.  They  do  not  seam  to  know  how 
to  shut  a  door.  It  appears  to  be  a  natural  and, 
probably,  an  inherited  inability,  just,  as  with 
some  people  there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowing 
one  tune  from  another,  as  with  others  it 
is  impossible  to  acquire  facilities  and  handi¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  tools.  Modern  ingenuity 
has  tasked  itself  to  make  up  to  a  suffering 
world  for  the  incapacity  or  negligence  of 
people  who  never  close  a  door,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  weights  or  springs  that  will  auto¬ 
matically  do  what  every  man.  woman  and 
child  ought  to  do  instinctively.  But  even 
these  appliances  are  not.  always  to  be  relied 
upon;  clearly  the  door  should  be  closed  by  the 
person  w  ho  opens  it.  There  ought  to  be  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools 
in  the  art  of  shutting  doors.  The  first  lesson 
would  inculcate  t  he  elemental  and  simple  duty 
itself.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  kept  passing 
a  doorway,  each  one  opening  and  closing  t  he 
door  for  himself  or  herself,  until  not  a  mother’s 
son  or  daughter  of  them  could  lea  ve  a  door 
ajar.  Then  the  finer  features  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  might  be  introduced.  There  are 
people  who  always  shun  a  door;  there  are 
others  who  hold  it  open  and  close  it  so  slowly 
that  numberless  colds  uud  sore  throats  have 
time  to  march  through.  But  without  becom¬ 
ing  too  fastidious,  it  is  important  that  every¬ 
one  should  be  taught  to  close  the  door  and 
fasten  it  in  some  w  ay. 


SYMPATHY. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  most  women  possess 
the  quality  of  sympathy  tou  remarkable  ex¬ 
tent.  Mrs.  Browning  possessed  this  gift;  it 
vibrated  on  the  chord  of  poetic  expression  in 
her.  Jane  Austin  and  Caroline  Bronte  led  re¬ 
tired  lives,  but  they  had  the  power  perpetually 
to  pass  out  of  their  eireumscrilied  individuality 
to  that  of  others,  and  the  genius  to  retain  uud 
turn  to  account  the  fleeting  impressions  of 
tlieir  passing  contact  with  individuals.  The 
darlings  and  the  ornaments  of  society  arc  the 
women  who  can  throw  themselves  best  into 
the  Interests  Of  the  moment;  if  to  this  sensitive 
nature  belongs  u  native  sincerity,  confidence  is 
attracted,  and  friendships  made  and  retained. 
Mudame  Recantin'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  type 
of  this  gift,  of  social  sympathy  allied  to  a 
certain  reality  of  nature.  She  attracted  the 
best  and  most  gifted  of  her  time.  When  age 
had  marred  her  beauty,  poverty  succeeded 
wealth,  and  partial  blindness  made  her  infirm, 
her  salon  in  the  Abbaye  an  x  Bois  was  still  the 
resort  of  eminent  men  and  women  of  the 
period.  She  wus  not  a  wit,  she  w-us  always 
somewhat  shy;  but  she  bad  the  wish  to  win 
love  rather  than  admiration,  and  possessed  the 
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tact  of  drawing  out  the  best  gifts  in  others. 
She  had  the  genius  of  friendship ;  her  stead¬ 
fastness  could  not  be  shaken.  Sympathy  gives 
an  angelic  grace  to  virtue. 

- *-*-• - 

ALPHABET  OF  PROVERBS. 


A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of 
craft.  Boasters  are  cousins  to  liars.  ( Confes¬ 
sion  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends.  Denying 
a  fault  doubles  it.  Envy  shooteth  at  others 
and  wonndeth  herself.  Foolish  fear  doubles 
danger.  God  reaeheth  us  good  tilings  by  our 
owm  hands.  He  has  worked  hard  who  has 
nothingtodo.  Ilfcosts more  to  revenge  wrongs 
than  to  bear  them.  Knavery  is  the  worst 
trade.  Learning  makes  a  man  lit  company  for 
himself.  Modesty  is  a  guard  to  virtue.  Not 
to  hear  couseieuce  is  a  way  to  silence  it.  One 
hour  to-day  is  two  to-morrow'.  Proud  looks 
make  foul  work  in  fair  faces.  Quiet  conscience 
gives  quiet  sleep.  Richest  is  he  who  wants 
least.  Some  faults  indulged  are  little  thieves 
that  let  in  greater.  Boughs  that  bear  most 
hang  lowest.  Upright  w'alkiug  is  sure  walk¬ 
ing.  Virtue  and  happiness  are  mother  and 
daughter.  Wise  men  make  more  opportu¬ 
nities  than  they  find.  You  will  never  lose  by 
doing  a  good  turn.  Zeal  without  knowledge 
is  fire  without  light. 


THE  INSIDE  OF  TWO  HOMES. 


It  has  been  said  that  to  know  the  character 
of  its  inmates  you  have  ouly  to  look  at  the 
furniture  aud  other  internal  arrangements  of 
a  house.  This  is  not  always  true,  for  wc  all 
know  beauty-level’s  who  live  in  barest  and 
most  prosaic  of  dwellings,  but  it  is  a  fact  that, 
most  homes  have  an  individuality  of  their 
own  which  is  or  ought  to  bo  their  chief  charm. 

Glad  to  have  once  more  a  home  of  their 
own,  the  inmates  of  the  little  house  did  not 
spend  much  of  thought  or  time  on  how  it 
should  be  furnished :  but  as  soou  as  the  plaster 
w'as  dry  gathered  together  their  possessions 
and  moved  into  it.  Most  of  these  possessions 
had  been  purchased  in  richer — not  better- 
days,  aud  were  therefore  good,  solid  articles, 
but  now  showed  the  murks  of  many  “moving 
days,”  and  were  decidedly  dingy.  The  car¬ 
pets  were  larger  than  was  needed,  aud  after 
being  ripped  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  were  re¬ 
made  aud  looked  almost  like  new. 

The  long,  bare  windows  caused  Hope  to  look 
dismayed,  for  the  old  shades  were  all  too 
short.  But  a  few  yards  of  pretty,  cheap  mus¬ 
lin  was  bought,  and  deft  Augers  soon  draped 
them.  Still  there  remained  the  bare,  uu- 
paperod  walls  aud  primed  woodwork,  which 
were  eye-sores  indeed.  After  the  pictures 
wore  hung  pressed  ferns  aud  maple-leaves  of 
gorgeous  colors  wore  arranged  upon  them, 
and  thus  relieved  some  of  their  ugliness.  The 
woodwork  had  to  be  endured  one  Winter, 
though  ivy  wreathed  the  arch  between  the 
parlor  and  sitting-room,  and  did  what  it  could 
in  hiding  some  of  it  The  old  furniture  was 
well  polished — there  is  nothing  like  friction, 
otherwise  called  elbow  grease,  for  beautifying 
hard  wood ;  it  is  the  best  of  polish — and  the 
big  easy-chairs,  if  they  were  a  little  faded, 
gave  a  comfortable  aud  iuvitiug  look,  which, 
with  the  open  piano,  pretty  tidies,  table- 
covers,  books  everywhere,  and  plenty  of  bric- 
a-brae,  brightened  and  made  the  rooms  look 
like  living-rooms.  But  the  crowning  glory  was 
the  bay  window,  with  its  trailing  vines  and 
blooming  plants;  this  it  was  that  caused  all 
visitors  to  say,  “How  pretty !  what,  a  pleasant 
house  you  have !”  Ten  years  have  not  changed 
it  very  much — few  are  the  articles  added,  one 
or  two  new  carpets,  a  little  upholstering,  a 
few  more  books,  more  and  rarer  plants  in  the 
windows,  and  a  little  paint  and  pa]>er  on  the 
woodwork  and  walls.  It  is  still  a  little,  plain, 
open-faced  house,  taking  in  all  the  sunshine  of 
the  short  Winter  day,  aud  giving  out  its  tire 
and  lamp-light  by  night  to  ull  who  are  abroad. 
To  its  inmates  it  is  a  lmvun  of  rest,  “the 
dearest  spot,  on  earth.” 

Great  wagon  loads  of  new  things  were  be¬ 
ing  carried  to  the  large  house  opposite— while 
Hope  wus  making  the  most  of  her  old  ones — 
and  soon  it  is  adorned  with  gay  Brussels  ear- 
pets  and  suites  of  parlor  aud  chamber  furni¬ 
ture.  Pictures  arc  bung  on  its  walls  and  filmy 
lace  and  dumn.sk  ut  its  windows.  Each  of  the 
rooms  in  the  main  building  ure  fitted  up  com¬ 
plete  by  a  city  dealer,  and  are  tine  indeed.  The 
dining  rooms,  kitchen  and  liaek  cltamliers  are 
reserved  as  receptac  les  for  the  old  house  be¬ 
longings  so  you  step  from  the  Brussels  to  the 
rag  carpet  from  the  rep  and  brocatel  to  the 
splint- bottomed  chair  and  Boston  rocker,  which 
though  comfortable,  looks  somewhat  out-  of 
place  in  the  high  walled  stucco  corniced  rooms. 
Ten  years  have  not  changed  this  house  much. 
The  grand  parlors  and  guest  chambers  look 
just  as  they  did,  for  nothing  wears  or  fades  out 
unless  light  touches  or  use  dims  it,  and  neither 
sunlight  or  people  Ira  ve  been  allowed  to  tar¬ 
nish  ought  here.  The  blinds  ure  never  opened 
except  on  the  rare  occasions  of  a  tea  thinking, 
sociable,  wedding,  or  funeral.  Then  its  own¬ 
ers  and  the  neighbors  view  it.  in  its  glory,  and 


the  latter  envy  and  congratulate  the  former. 
No  flower  ever  blooms  in  its  bay  window;  a 
bead  basket  filled  with  paper  abominations 
called  flowers  hang  there ;  no  sunlight  is  re¬ 
quired  to  reveal  its  ugliness.  The  back  rooms 
are  a  little  more  shabby  for  they  are  occupied; 
tufew  modern  things  have  been  added  as  the 
old  wore  out.  Here  Mr,  S.,  sits  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  an<l  smokes  his  evening  pipe  placidly, 
content  in  knowing  that  he  owns  the  finest 
house  iu  town.  Mrs,  S.,  is  not  quite  so  w’cll 
satisfied;  sometimes  she  thinks  it  would  be 
nice  to  use  her  fine  rooms,  but  habit  and  the 
fear  that  flies,  dust,  and  sunshine  will  injure 
them,  deters  her:  and  so  she  will  go  on  to  the 
end  of  her  life  wondering  in  the  meantime 
why  her  children  are  so  anxious  to  leave  such 
a  fine  home.  Milly  Bird. 

- *-•-« - - 


Fig.  147. 

—  ♦  ♦  » 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN. 


HELEN  BARRISTER. 

Much  is  said  about  employment,  for  women 
whereby  a  little  money  could  be  made  or 
rather  earned  without  compromising  a  good 
social  position.  Women  in  comfortable  homes 
with  a  family  of  children  to  rear,  and  caro  for 
have  thei r  hands  often  fully  occupied.  O there 
without  the  patter  of  children’s  feet  in  tlieir 
household,  have  so  much  to  do,  they  tell  their 
neighbors  they  have  no  time  for  “  anything.’ 
Other  women  are  making  homes  happy  for 
their  aged  parents.  Others  are  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  circle  of  girlhood’s  home,  with  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  around  them  and  share  in 
the  labors  incidont  thereto.  To  some  of  these, 
comes  the  thought  occasionally'  “  How  nice  it 
w’ould  be  to  do  some  work  at  home  aud  Ik? 
paid  for  it.”  Many  times,  various  kinds  of 
work  if  obtainable  could  bo  done  at  home 
without  causing  neglect  of  other  duties. 

Many'  women  are  without  these  ties,  so  to 
speak,  aud  are  free  to  seek  for  employment. 
But  they  prefer  to  get  along  with  a  bare  pit¬ 
tance  instead  of  earuinga  good  living  forthem- 
sel  ves.  Why  i f  Because  they'  have  false  ideas 
about,  the  respectability  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  kind  of  work. 

Many  a  lady  is  living  on  the  generosity  of 
indulgent  friends,  whose  self-respect  w'ould  be 
increased  by  earning  her  own  living.  She 
fears  she  would  not  be  respected. 

Said  a  parasite  lady,  who  secretly  yearned 
to  do  something  for  her  support,  “  I  wish  I 
were  a  widow'  with  six  children  on  my'  haurls. 
Then  I  would  take  In  liuc  wushing  and  iron¬ 
ing  and  other  things  and  have  a  good  excuse 
for  it.  But  if  1  should  attempt  to  do  any 
work  for  wages,  1  should  disgrace  myself  and 
offend  my  friends.  If  I  could  obtain  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  or  teach 
music  or  some  such  thing.  T  would  do  it. 
at  all  hazards.  But.  I  cannot.,  so  I  must  do 
without  handsome  dresses,  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  aud  all  that.” 

A  friend  of  here,  failing  to  obtain  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  seminary,  folded  her  certificate  and 
did  dressmaking  until  pool-  health  admonished 
her  that  it  must  be  given  up.  Then  she  took 
the  place  of  second  girl  in  a  wealthy  family  at 
a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  month  with  reasona¬ 
ble  privileges  included.  True  she  did  uot  eat. 
at.  the  table  with  her  employer,  nor  wins  she  iu- 
vited  to  parties,  as  other  young  ladies  were. 
She  enjoyed  good  health  although  her  meals 
were  eaten  at  a  less  pretentious  table.  The 
food  was  excellent  and  her  appetite  ditto.  She 
paid  short  visits  to  friends,  wrote  letters,  did 
sewing,  reading  etc.,  without  neglecting  any 
duty.  Five  yeare  have  passed  aud  she  lives 
with  the  same  family'  at  more  than  double  her 
former  salary.  Bhe  is  not  a  recluse,  but  a  real 
happy  lady. 


Domestic  Ccononu} 

CONDUCTED  15V  EMILY  MAPLE. 

COMPANY-TEA. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

Ik  1  lived  iu  a  locality  where  it  was  the 
fashion  to  have  the  table  loaded  down  with 
pastry  and  cake,  I  would  try  to  introduce  u 
new'  order  of  things.  First,  let  the  table 
linen  be  nice,  the  dishes  as  pretty  us  one  can 
afford,  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  1  would  have  a  large  glass  dish  in  the 


center — high  or  low  as  suited  my  fauey — filled 
with  whatever  fruit  wras  procurable,  and  in 
the  season  when  it  was  practicable,  a  button¬ 
hole  bouquet  at.  every  plate.  This  is  no  vision. 

I  have  tried  it,,  and  in  our  home  it  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  bill-of-fare.  “But  they  ennuot  live 
on  flowers?”  No,  but  another  truth  says 
“Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,”  and  I 
have  ofteu  seen  real  enjoyment  expressed  by 
guests  at  this  b'ttle  attention;  besides,  the 
flowers  "break  the  ice”  aud  give  them  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about.  One  kind  of  preserves 
is  enough,  unless  you  do  not  know'  the  taste  of 
your  guests,  and  fear  they  may  have  an  aver¬ 
sion  for  a  certain  kind.  For  instance,  I  have 
a  friend  who  visits  me  to  whom  I  never  offer 
canned  peaches,  having  hoard  her  say  that  the 
sirup  reminds  her  so  innch  of  castor  oil.  I 
find  f/ood  cake  the  cheapest.  Make  up,  and 
keep  on  hand  in  a  tin  box  or  earthen  crock, 
good  fruit  cake,  and  it  will  keep  aud  improve 
with  ag©.  Then  “silver”  and  “gold”  cake  for 
whieh  recipes  have  been  ofteu  given  in  the 
Rural,  cut  up  well.  In  the  Spring  of  the 
year  I  always  thiuk  a  custard  ta-stes  nice  with 
whipped  egg  and  sugar  on  the  latter,  just 
set  by  a  fowr  minutes  in  the  oven.  Any  house¬ 
keeper  of  experience  by  n  little  thought  on  the 
subject  can  prepare  a  more  wholesome  tea 
with  more  variety,  and  of  better  appearance 
than  the  wonderful  array  of  cake  that  seems 
so  essential  to  country  housekeepers.  “Seven 
kinds  of  cake!”  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  ex¬ 
claim  as  we  left  a  hospitable  farm  house.  “It 
is  nb  wonder  those  girls  haven't  time  to  read, 
or  don’t  take  the  magazines.  Why  it  must 
keep  them  all  their  spare  time  beating  eggs.” 
If  M.  R.  H.  will  save  those  eggs  and  the  but¬ 
ter  and  other  ingredients,  and  with  the  money 
purchase  little  extras  for  table-furnishing —  ' 
something  unique  and  pretty — have  her  tea 
the  very  best  aud  her  food  of  the  choicest 
those  of  her  visitors  who  call  on  her  for  the 
pli  asuro  of  seeing  her  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
a  “square  meal.”  will  enjoy  it  all  the  better. 
As  I  heard  a  lady  lately  say  to  another,  “You 
do  not  follow  the  fashions;  you  set  them;”  so 
in  this  matter  of  company  teu,  or  anything 
else  pertaining  to  our  guests,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  follow  an  example  unless  w'e  approve  of  it; 
but  should  act  as  our  own  conscience  and  con¬ 
venience  dictate.  “Eating  for  health”  and 
eating  to  oblige  our  hostess  are  two  different 
things,  and  if  people  would  decidedly  refuse  to 
partake  of  indigestible  compounds,  and  elabo¬ 
rately'  got  up  “teas,”  housekeepers  would  soou 
cease  to  prepare  them,  and  a  heavy  burden 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  tired 
and  overtasked  women  whose  cares  u<*ed  light¬ 
ening,  uud  whose  lives  are  one  incessant  round 
of  cooking,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  It  is  too  late  perhaps  to  reconstruct  in 
some  households  where  the  men  are  exacting 
and  long  used  to  the  old  ways;  but  if  the 
younger  generation  are  allowed  to  acquire  the 
same  habits,  and  are  fed  on  pastry  and  cake 
that  vitiate  the  stomach  aud  ruin  the  health 
the  mothers  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
God  gave  to  man,  the  “fruits”  anil  “herbs,” 
let  us  see  to  it,  that  we  do  not  neglect  his  gifts 
and  try  to  build  for  ourselves  a  tower  of  ills 
that  will  descend  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
eration.  And  if  the  members  Of  our  families 
think  aright— and  I  think  they  do  more  than 
they  get  credit  for — they  will  not  wish  to 
overtask  the  willing  hands  that  too  often  like 

"Hannah  Jones.”  “work  so  hard  a  servant’s  pay  to 
save, 

She  made  herself  most  willingly  a  household  drudge 
and  slave 

What  wonder  that  she  never  read  a  magazine  or 
book, 

Combining  as  she  did  in  one,  nurse,  housemaid, 
seamstress,  cook." 

And  even  though  the  will  is  there,  and  the 
strength,  let  us  not  expend  them  on  company 
teas,  but  rather  set  the  fashion  for  plain, 
wholesome,  hygienic  meals,  spending  the  time 
in  discovering  what  is  health-giving  and  labor- 
saving,  sanitary  and  yet  savory.  Give  your 
guests  a  hearty  welcome,  let  the  table  appoint¬ 
ments  Is?  faultless,  the  food  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  and  teach  them  that  a  part  of  the  banquet 
is  “a  feast,  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.” 

BEANS;  PRESERVING  MILK,  ETC. 


Beans  are  a  very  nutritious  and  healthful 
food  when  properly  cooked,  but  many'  people 
C xi k  fat  pork  with  them,  which  makes  them 
too  greasy  for  children  and  people  of  weak 
digestion.  Almost  any  one  con  eat  beans 
cooked  in  this  way:  Wash  well  aud  soak  in 
warm  water  for  u  while,  skim  out  into  another 
water  and  let  boil  a  short  time,  again  skim 
into  another  water  and  cook  till  soft.  Turn 
on  to  earthen  baking  plates,  add  a  little  salt 
and  some  butter  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
In  cool  weather  they  will  keep  several  days 
anil  are  very  convenient  when  a  hasty  meal  is 
wanted.  A  lean  ham  or  shoulder  bone  cooked 
with  beaus  gives  them  u  good  flavor  aud  is  a 
good  way  of  using  up  such  bones  w  hen  the 
meat  has  been  mostly  cut  from  them.  A  piece 
of  lean  beef  cooked  with  them  is  also  good  for 
those  who  can  eat  meat.  Most  people  relish 
baked  beans  if  good  and  properly  cooked. 


They  are  strengthening  food,  much  more  so 
than  potatoes. 

PRESERVING  MILK  FOR  FUTURE  USE. 

Milk  is  so  necessary  an  article  in  most  fami¬ 
lies  that  it  ought  to  be  preserved  for  use 
when  none  can  be  obtained.  This  may  be  done 
by  any  housekeeper  with  a  little  care.  Place 
over  a  moderate  fire  in  a  tin-pan  or  a  nice  iron 
kettle;  let  it  slowly  evaporate  till  it  becomes 
of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream,  then  put.  in 
clean  cans  o<  bottles,  seal  up  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place  where  it.  will  not  freeze,  When 
wanted  for  use  dilute  with  water.  Sal-soda 
dissolved  in  water  is  good  to  sweeten  cans  or 
bottles  after  they  are  rinsed  out.  It  is  also 
good  for  rinsing  chums,  jars  and  other  things. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MILK. 

A  teaeupful  of  bran  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Boil  the  bran,  stirring  from  the  bottom,  so 
that  it  may  not  scorch.  Let  it  boil  about  ten 
minutes,  cool,  strain  and  sweeten,  then  crumb 
in  bread.  It  is  nourishing  and  healthful  if  the 
bran  is  clean  and  good.  The  strained  bran, 
mixed  with  meal,  may  lx*  fed  to  animals, 

n.  E.  s. 


freest,  pSJlant.sf, 


PROFESSOR 


?yOSPHAT|C 


Made  from  professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Tn  Retries  Sold  at  n  reasonable  price. 
The  Horstord  Alumnae  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R 
H.'I.  tSITIItlNV.  ts'r  inn  and  ma  Reads  St  V  v 


The  above  cut  shown  a  portion  of  Greeo’s  Nursery  and  Fruit- Karin  near  Rneliratcr,  N.  Y.  It  contains  134 
sop,  producing  plants  and  trees  of  superior  vigor  ami  end u ranee.  The  larlhest  field  Is  largely 
:t::;  '  ’  i— which  W  being  disseminated  from  tin*  farm.  Other 

log  plnnrsof  Schaffer's  Colossal.  Souht-gan, Tyler, Gregg.  Lost  Rubles.  Cuthbert, 

_  __ _ _ the  valuable  varieties  of  strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 

grapes,  apples,  peaches,  plunis.  ipiitices,  etc.,  which  we  offer  for  sale.  Our  new  catalogue  gives  the  history 
and  all  facts  of  Interest  concerning  our  specialty —  the  James  Vick.  Strawberry  also  many  hints  Of  value  to 
thorn-  planting  orchards  or  gardens,  with  hottest  opinions  of  ail  lending  varieties  of  -mall  and  large  fruits. 
CorretftHinrteuee  solicited  from  dealers  and  large  planters  of  small  fruits.  We  employ  nn  agents,  orders 
come  from  every  State  without  personal  solicitation.  Four  plants  of  James  Vick  Strawberry  mailed  free  to 
all  who  send  $1  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers  to  Green’s  Fruit  Grower.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  sample 
copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply  by  postal  card.  Address  GREEN’S  NURSERIES.  Box 
582,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FINE  FLOUR  FROM  THE  ENTIRE 
GRAIN,  ETC. 


acres  of  strong  ■  ...  . - „  r - - -  . . 

plan  ted  with  the  famous  new  strawberry— J \mes  Vick- 
fields  are  devoted  to 
and  other  raspberrl 
grapes,  i 


Of  late  I  have  been  trying  a  new  kind  of 
flour  that  I  like  so  much  1  must  tell  others  of 
it.  It  isealled  fine  “  flour  of  the  entire  wheat.-’ 
aud  is  in  reality  a  Graham  floor  with  the  out¬ 
side  husk,  that  makes  Graham  so  harsh,  taken 
out,  Ioha  mg  tt  as  fine  as  white  flour  and  as 
sweet  and  wholesome  as  Graham.  It  can  be 
raised  like  white  bread,  but  we  enjoy  it  better 
made  m  the  form  of  gems  and  eaten  either  hot 
or  cold.  The  recipe  1  use  mostly  is  one  pint 
of  water,  five  tablpspoonfuls  sour  cream,  three 
tablespoou tills  molasses,)  me  teaapoonful  ercatu- 
of-tartar,  one  of  soda  and  one  of  salt.  Stir 
quite  thick  with  the  flour  and  bake  in  gem  tins 
in  a  hot  oven.  They  are  nice  made  with  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  using  either  milk  or  water  with  a 
little  shortening  in  it.  to  wet  the  flour  with. 
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your  order*  for  KKW  ami  I  fl  H 

H  ARE  Fruit  anil  Ornamental  I  I  1  I  i  I'll  f 

Nhtnhv  Eo  nfiveim,  A  A  ■  J _ I  M— 1  fij 

KOMIK,  VIXEN.  ETC. 

Resides mnny  Iti-irablo  Novelties*  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  genei'al  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Tree.-.  in  flu*  United  Slates.  Abridged  Catalog  lie 
mailed  free.  Address  EI*I*W  AXtJKR  A  ItAltKV, 
Jit.  Hope  Nunwi'lrw.  ltoi  liestei'.  Y. 


Dorr’s  t  Iowa  t  Qeed'^ 


DORR’S  1 

Iowa 


jyjS  dow  out,  and  is  the  most  valuable  number  yet  published, 
y  and  is  tbe  finest  Seed  Manual  ever  published  in  Iowa. 

"It  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  for  the  FARM 
and  GARDEN,  with  descriptions,  directions  for  cultivation,  and 
the  latest  prices  in  the  following  general  departments 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS, 

Mulberry  Trees  for  Silk  Culture, 

FIFTY  VARIETIES  OF  THE 

CHOICEST  SEED  POTATOES, 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  FLOWER  PLANTS  AND  BULBS, 

FARM  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

The  Best  Horticultural  Implements,  and  the  Greatest 
Newspaper  Premiums  ever  Offered  to  the 
Public,  and  How  to  Get  Them. 

It  is  elegantly  printed,  and  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Layt  year’s  customers  need  not  write  Q  ^ 


A  NEW  TOMATO 


The  ROCHESTER  is  the  product  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Acme  and  l.ester’s  Perfected,  and  is  own 
sister  to  the  .Mayflower.  As  large  as  tbe  Garfield,  hut 
us  smooth  us  the  Anne.  Ir  is  undoubtedly  the  lar- 
gffit  him  noth  Tomato.  Firm,  dark  skin;  bears 
transportation  well;  absolutely  uu  core;  ripens 
close  to  the  stem;  did  not  decay  last  season  on  heavy 
or  light  soil;  delicious  flavor.  For  sale  by  the 
packet  only.  <-i*.i  live  packets.  ;« 1 .00. 

HI  HAITI  SIBLEY  A  CO.,  Seedimieii, 
Rochester.  N.  V.  Chicago,  111. 


Evkky  Summer  1  dry  n  quantity  of  corn  iu 
this  way:  Scald  the  ears  a  few  minutes  until 
the  milk  sets,  then  cut  from  the  cob  and  put  on 
earthen  plates,  and  in  each  plate  full  mix  a 
tables[ x sinful  of  salt  and  put  in  a  warm  stove 
oven;  in  a  little  time  the  plate  will  be  found 
half  full  of  water  which  must  be  turned  otT. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the 
salt  draws  out  the  water  uud  the  corn  dries 
quickly  ami  does  not  sour  and  insects  do  not 
trouble  it.  When  wanted  for  use.  soak  over 
night  iu  plenty  of  warm  water;  turn  it  off  and 
cook  gently  in  milk  (or  milk  and  water)  and 
season  with  butter  and  you  will  find  it  almost 
as  erreeu  com.  Ruth  Kent. 


SIXTEEN  SPLENDID 


SIXTEEN  SPLENDID 

CeraniumS 


EITHER  SIKGLF  OR  DOUBLE,  lor  only  $1.25. 

Or  8  Siu*/Ie  and  8  Double  Sam.  or  r>  Single,  6  Double  and 
4  Scented,  or  Ever  Bloc.tnLa^  Rh«ck.  vr  4  Gtraniunus, 
Rosrs,  4  PuihMw  ±u  \  4  H'l  r-  us..  All  sut:  t’.ruiit*  flower* 
in>;  plant*,  lalcled,  <t*ju  Rifely  ty  in\il  jmithild.  HIum* 

I  ruled  t'ftialoffne  of  rianU  uud  Aoca*  free. 
IKNISFALLEy  GREENHOUSES.  Springfield,  0. 


Send  immediately  to  the  largest  Seed 
Store  in  Iowa,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  what  we  offer  you. 


Having  called  on  a  friend  the  other  day  she 
smiled  as  she  exhibited  her  work..  She  was 
making  aprons  out  of  the  best  part  of  old  chev¬ 
iot  shirts.  “Why  not?”  stud  she,  “I  had 
rather  have  these  after  they  are  past  wearing 
iu  the  original  garments  than  new  calico.  Our 
men  folks  al  ways  buy  a  prime  article  of  cheviot 
for  use  ami  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end,  saves 
making  shirts  so  often  and  1  use  them  up  after¬ 
wards.  and  for  work  aprons  what  signifies  a 
few  extra  seams  f’ 

A  new  style  of  work  apron  that  prevails 
about  here  is  linen  toweling.  They  are  fringed 
about  halt  a  finger  at  the  bottom,  a  band  is 
put  on  and  they  are  not  only  neat-looking  but. 
may  bo  washed  and  lx  filed,  and  are  as  good 
as  new  afterwards.  Brown  crash  is  much 
used,  but  aprons  of  the  highest-priced  stuff 
that  has  checks  of  red  are  exceedingly  pretty 
as  well  as  durable. 

RESTING  FI’. 

This  is  the  time  of  yea)’  when  the  farmer’s 
wife  who  is  good  to  herself  will  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  recruit,  by  omitting  the  Monday 
meal  aud  substituting  for  it  a  lunch  dinner. 
“  But,”  says  Mrs,  Prim,  “  it  is  more  work  to 
have  them  go  into  the  pantry  and  disturb 
things  than  it  is  to  get  dinner.”  Not  if  you 
accustom  your  family  to  eat  at  the  same  time 
and  set  your  food  ou  the  table.  In  five  min¬ 
utes  you  can  set  out  cold  meat,  fried  calces, 
cheese  and  “such  like,”  with  tt  plate  of  apples 
and  those  short  days  who  would  not  cull  this 
sufficient?  Then  when  the  children  get  home 
from  school  at  night  have  baked  potatoes  and 
beef-steak,  if  you  like.  It  gives  one  such  a 
feeling  of  freedom  not  to  be  obliged  to  turn 
out  three  times  a  day.  Try  it  if  you  never  did, 
and  sec  if  it  is  not  an  improvement. 

Aunt  Kachkl. 


IN  IOWA. 


■  A  p  A  Our  new  Potato,  O.  K.  Mamin oth  Prolific,  is  by  far  the  most  productive  Potato 
II  now  tn  existence,  and  will  rival  the  /amove  Mammoth  Pearl  that  we  intro- 

w  taw*  dueed  four  years  ago,  and  better  than  which  there  never  was,  as  thousundswho 
estify.  Korun  r*  vet  this  jvffuto  and  see  w hut  nrofltahle  crops  you  can  raise. 

ILS  per  acre-  is  not  an  extraordinary  yield  for  0.  K.  Mammoth  Prolific.  They  will  he  iu  great 
i  as  soon  a*  known.  Tin 're  who  get  them  first  cun  nuiki-  money  by  supplying  their  neigh- 
>ound,  «d;  ;  pounds  4  pounds,  k3.5i  •.  by  mall,  prepaid.  By  freight  or  express,  halt  peck . 
liilr  bushel,  £11;  per  bushel,  !»un.  We  have  something  cgfm  In  the  way  of  SEEP  CORN. 

It’S  CELEBRATED  EARLV  YELLOW  DENT 

rn  per  no  re  than  any  Other  variety;  AO  to  TO  ears  will  shell  a  bushel.  'Weiri*  e  a  single  report 
te  many  received.  J.  J.  Schantilln,  Wufftou,  O.,  writes :  ”1  planted  the  corn,  tine  grain  at  a 
part;  had  b>2  stalks;  yield,  two  two-bushel  -nets  full  unrl  half  bushel  of  ears;  averaged  one 
U  stalks;  t'O  of  the  best  ears  made  a  wo-bushel  sack  full.  It  ninrwotWv  pw>bie/ftY,  I  will 
t  next  Spring.  Farmer-,  this  Aim  f  Is  the  corn  for  you.”  Send  for  it.  Price, 
cents:  three  pounds  for  #1,  V  II  U  L  post-paid;  by  freight  or  express,  imMuar- 


7  IS  Grcenhouac*i.  29thYenr. 
£u«*/g o/  «4ou<  lor  ■■  i yti./rtt. 

The  famous  Kiefer Byheiti  Frtf,  1*1.50 

qNB^ltC'ma  Ivor,  SU*  Champion 
oentst  Japanese 
iK^Ihear/'Cheetni.!.  fniitllO- 
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JOHNSON  &  STOKES 


till  >1  iirliel  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


f  YT-~<  BOW  DITCH'S 

MAGAZINE,  TIP-.  AMERICAN 
FLORIST  AND  FARMER,  h  uu 
elegantly  illustrated  luohtldy  publi¬ 
cation.— Valuable  for  its  instructive 
floral  aud  funning  articles  and  inter¬ 
esting  in  Its  household  reading. — 
Sample  Cupy,  10c.;  $1.00  per  year ; 
0  copies,  $  '.00. —  Circular  of  club 
rate*  otui  discounts  mailed  free. 

BOWniTL  II  s  NEW  FLORAL 
I,  32, *i  largo 


And  will  want  THE  BEST  at  the  least  money.  Then  our  Catalogue  will  surprise 
you. — not  because  it  contains  over  ryoo  Tariefies,  embracing  everything  good,  both  old  and 
new  known  to  the  trade,  and  all  guaranteed  as  refiresentetl,  or  on  account  of  its 
joo  Illustrations, — but  because  no  matter  where  you  have  been  dealing ,  it  U'ill  surely 
/nil/  to  bag  of  as.  It  costs  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  sending  us  voter  address,  at  once, 
on  a  Postal Card,  and  v»u  ft^OFifri/r  TO  H  i  I  /•’  /  /’/“  nQt 
'HHXSOX,  MAI  EE  A  to.,  t  dU  «l-  till  S.  front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HONKY  TAFFY. 

Canadian  wishes  some  of  the  Rural  read¬ 
ers  to  tell  her  how  to  make  honey  taffy.  Will 
some  cue  having  experience  please  respond? 


A-y  CATALOGUE,  l'JS  pages 

illustrations, di-scribingover  lTOOsecds 
'  and  plants,  10  i  ts ;  Magazine  aud  Cnt- 
(nj  nloguo,  15  cents.  If  an  order  Is  nfter- 
Tc\  ward  sent,  deduct  the  15  cents. 
mx  BOW  DITCH’S  FLOWER  AND 

V,  VEGETABLE  SRED0  are  the  best 
p  home  grown  and  Eurupcun  Bclectlons. 

W.  E.  Bow  hitch  645  Wi  nut;  nSt.  Bosto  n  Ms 


H  /■  ■  I  B  |P>  II  |i*|  ■  M\B  An  English  Veterinary  Snrguou  mnn’h.  :m»t. 

Ha  Bk  If  U|  i*y;  ii  'A  9  H  W  now  in.'-ellng  In  tiin*  countiy , s.iys  tout  most 

Wfl  nm  Mk  ry  ■  II  W  of  the  t torso  amt  fi-wdern  here 

Ivl  fllu  n  1  I  In  I  V  muf%  8  ari>  worthless  tr.e,h  Be  aa*  IImi Shorulan's 

Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 
immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  mak,  'ens  lav  like  Sheridan  a '  omfltlon  Powders.  Dose.  I  tcaup’n- 
(U1  to  L  pint  food,  bold  everywhere,  or  seat  by  mail  tor  8  Duer-stampa.  i.  e.  Jouaaox  A  Ct>  ,  Boa 


Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

gives  strength  where  there  has  been  exlmiis 
tion  aud  vigor  in  place  of  impaired  vital 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Mai-ch  17.  1883. 

Envoys  from  Madagascar  are  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  their  mission  is  to  “cement  relations  of 
friendship  and  amffy  between  the  United 
States  and  Madagascar.” . The  Pitts¬ 

burg  ironmasters  are  tmanimous  in  their  dec¬ 
larations  that  under  the  new  tariff  a  reduction 
of  wages  of  all  classes  of  workmen  will  be 
necessary.  Trouble  ahead  if  tho  attempt  is 

made . The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

has  formally  leased  for  10  years,  from  March 
3,  1883,  to  Carroll  T.  Hobart  of  Fargo,  Da¬ 
kota,  Henry  T.  Douglass,  Fort  Yates,  Dakota, 
and  Rufus  Hatch,  New  York,  a  number  of 
small  tracts  of  laud  in  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  aggregating  10  acres,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  several  parcels  shall  not  1  **  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  any  of  the  geysers  or 
the  Yellowstone  Falls.  The  parties  agree  to 
construct  one  principal  hotel  at  Mammoth  hot 
springs  to  cost  8150,000,  and  to  contain  not 
less  than  250  rooms:  and  six  smaller  hotels  at 
different  points  of  interest.  The  annual 
rental  agreed  upon  is  §2  per  acre.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  ten  years  the  land  is  to  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Government,  and  if  the  lease 
is  not  renewed  the  buildings  are  to  be  valued 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  valuation.  Stringent  rules  are 
fixed  for  carrying  on  the  business.  Hatch  & 
Co,  have  a  bonanza,  after  all.  Congress,  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  allowed  this  mea¬ 
sure . The  Illinois  House  has  passed  a 

bill  to  punish  wife-beaters  by  whipping . 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Wed¬ 
nesday,  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1% 
per  cent.,  payable  April  16.  The  net  profits 
of  the  year  1SS2,  were  87.150,000.  The  surplus 
after  payment  of  the  above  dividend,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  83.01S.000 . The  bill  to  settle 

the  Tennessee  State  debt  at  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  with  three  per  ceut.  interest,  passed  the 
State  Senate  on  Thursday  as  it  came  from  the 

House  of  Representatives . There  is  a 

very  widespread  movemeut  to  check  the  sale 
of  liquor  by  raising  the  price  of  licenses  to  sell 

beer  and  “rum" . The  Census  says  that 

during  1880,  756,839  persons  died  in  the  United 
States,  making  the  death  rate  15.1  to  the 
1,000.  The  death  rate  for  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  20.5  per  1,000  in  1880,  «anrl  for  Scot¬ 
land,  21.3  in  1878.. - ..Of  the  new  postal 

notes  459  out  of  every  thousand  orders  are  for 
85  or  less.  The  limit  of  single  money-orders 
is  raised  from  §50  to  §1(10,  the  following  scale 
being  adopted;  Not.  exceeding  §10.  eight 
cents;  §10  to  §15,  10  cents;  §15 to $80, 15 cents; 
§30  to  $40.  20  cents;  $40  to  $50,  25  cents;  $50 
to  $60,  30  cents;  $60  to  $70,  35  cents;  $70  to 
$80,  40  cents;  $80  to  $100,  45  cents.  The  re¬ 
duction  on  sums  under  §10  from  present 
money-order  rates  is  one-fifth.  Sums  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5  will  1>e  but  three  cents,  or  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  two-thirds  the  present  rates. 
The  postal  note  will  be  issued  payable  to 
bearer  simply,  there  being  no  expressive  letter 
of  advice  attending  it,  and  it  will  be  good 
for  three  months,  after  which  time  the  bearer 
if  he  neglects  to  get  his  money,  must  send  to 
Washington.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 

it  being  used  for  general  circulation . The 

month  of  January  showed  the  largest  value  of 
exports  from  this  country  ever  reported  for 
that  month — $80,000,000,  against  about  $57,- 

000,000  of  imports . General  Banks  has 

been  re-appointed  as  United  States  Marshal 

for  Massachusetts . Ex-Senator  David 

Davis  was  privately  married  to  Miss  Addie 
Burr  of  Illinois,  at  the  home  of  Whai-ton  J. 
Green,  near  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Wednesday. 

. J,  C.  Hill,  Government  supervising 

architect,  is  now  made  the  target  for  “serious 
charges.” . Emmert  O'Neil,  a  Schenec¬ 

tady  (N.  Y.)  broker,  who  recently  failed,  has 
fled,  after  victimizing  Schenectady  and  Duan- 
esburg  people  out  of  §250,000.  Nearly  every 
person  in  the  town  of  Duanesburg  who  had 
money  is  a  victim,  and  in  Schenectady  there 

are  scores  of  them . Hood  &  Scott’s 

lodging-house  at  the  Brownville  wood-camp, 
the  terminus  of  the  Black  Hills  and  Fort 
Pierre  railroad  in  Dakota,  was  burned  Satur¬ 
day  night,  and  11  men  were  burned  to  death. 
Four  others  were  seriously  injured.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  one-storv . The  President  suffers 

from  a  catarrhal  affection.  Secretary  Folger 
is  still  suffering  from  his  recent  attack  of  ma¬ 
laria  and  biliousness,  and  appears  weak . 

The  Tariff  Commission  bills  amount  to  $69,- 
000,  all  ofwhich  have  Vieen  allowed  except  $67. 

. The  murderers  in  the  United  States 

last  year  averaged  two  a  day,  the  executions 
two  a  week. . . 


Nervous  Prostration  and  Insomnia. 

In  nervous  prostratiou  and  sleeplessness, from 
which  so  many  invalids  suffer,  Compound 
Oxygen  rarely  fails  to  bring  relief.  A  lady 
(a  teacher)  in  Avoca,  Wisconsin,  who  bad  been 
a  great  sufferer,  sought  help  in  Compound  Oxy 


gen.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  wrote:  “ The 
night  after  taking  my  first,  inhalation  of  Oxy¬ 
gen ,  I  slept  like  a  babe!  I  could  hare  cried  for 
joy  the  next  morning,  J  felt  that  the  restful 
sleep  of  that  one  night  was  worth  the  price 
paid  for  the  Treatment.  'IHs  now  a  com  fort 
to  lie  down  at  night ,  for  I  do  not  have  to  look 
forward  to  long,  weary  hours  of  nerve-jerking 
(which  to  me  is  harder  to  bear  than  pain).  No 
more  mid-night  alcohol  and  water-baths; 
neither  rubbings,  countings,  nor  walking  the 
floor  in  agony;  but  rest,  sweet  rest  instead. 
Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature, 
action,  and  rasults,  with  reports  of  cases  and 
full  information  sent  fire.  Drs.  Starey  & 
Palen,  1109  &  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  17,  1883. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  Board  has  agreed  to 
inauguarate  live  stock  sales  at  the  ensuing 
Ohio  State  fair  to  lie  held  at  Columbus,  Sep¬ 
tember  3  to  7.  It  was  agreed  to  make  the  reg¬ 
istration  fee  25  cents  for  each  animal  offered. 
The  same  system  will  doubtless  be  used  by 

Toledo  and  Michigan  fairs .  Hon.  H.  W. 

Lord  of  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  Register 
of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Devil’s  Lake,  Da¬ 
kota.  At  present  there  is  not  a  house  or  a  hu¬ 
man  being  in  the  place,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  country,  with  great  possibilities  . . . 
....The  new  Cuban  tobacco  crop,  according 
to  the  latest  estimates  of  growers  and  dealers, 
offers  the  following  propects;  In  Vnelta  Abajo 
on  the  whole  the  crop  will  be  short,  as  drought 
did  much  damage.  In  the  Partides  districts 
the  result  is  much  more  favora  ble,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Remedios  less  rainy  weather 

would  have  been  desirable  . No  reports 

of  damage  to  growing  wheat  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Agricultural  Department.  Fu¬ 
ture  disasters  alone  can  injure  the  crop,  it  is 
believed  at  Washington  ....Mr.  Moffat> 
the  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  London  reports  that  continued 
rains  and  floods  have  caused  great  injury  to 
the  wheat  crop,  and  there  are  apprehensions 
of  the  worn  failure  for  years.  The  area  is  re¬ 
duced,  and  much  resowing  will  be  necessary. 
There  is  also  much  alarm  at  the  spread  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle.  Local 
fairs  throughout  Great  Britain  have  been 
closed,  and  orders  have  been  issued  to 
prevent  the  movemeut  of  farm  animals 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland  until  the  31st  of 

March  . There  is  considerable  doubt 

among  dairymen  as  to  the  suitability  of  ensi¬ 
lage  for  butter  cows.  Two  large  milk-con¬ 
densing  companies  have  forbidden  its  use 
among  those  who  have  contracts  to  supply 
them  with  milk.  They  claim  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  does  not  keep .  If  a  New  Haven 

opinion  is  worth  anything  Prof.  William  H. 
Brewer  of  Yale  College  stands  a  very  fair 
chance  of  being  the  next  president  of  the  Mass. 

Agricultural  College  . 

The  American  Hereford  Association  has 
bought  of  T.  L.  Miller  the  American  Here¬ 
ford  Record,  paying  him  §5.900 . The 

Loudon  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  12th 
says:  The  week’s  spell  of  wintry  weather  was 
beneficial  to  the  young  and  weakly  wheats, 
which  being  coated  with  snow  are  protected...- 

. Those  ostriches  shipped  some  months  ago 

from  this  city  to  California,  which  were  to  go 
immediately  on  an  ostrich  farm  somewhere  in 
Southern  California,  are  still  “eating  their 
heads  off”  at  Woodward’s  Gardens,  Sau  Fran¬ 
cisco.  About  two  weeks  ago  one  of  them  de¬ 
rided  the  question  whether  ostriches  will  breed 
in  this  country  by  beginning  to  lay  eggs ;  and 
we  are  told  that  at  last  a  company  with  §30,- 
000  capital,  called  the  California  Ostrich 
Fanning  Company,  has  been  formed  and  a 
tract  of  640  acres  secured  in  Los  Angeles  Co.  t 
where  the  birds  will  be  kept  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  “  an  old  and  experienced  Cape  Town 

ostrich  farmer.”  . During  the  year  ended 

March  1  last  4,223.000  hogs  were  packed  in  the 
Chicago  market,  a  decrease  of  878,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  average 
weight  of  the  hogs  was  218  pounds  each, 
against  231  pounds  in  1881  2,  and  234  pounds 
in  1880-1 . . . . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  17,  1880. 

A  glance  at  Europe  detects  the  productive 
classes  everywhere  discontented  and  fiercely 
rebellious  against  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  laltor.  Everywhere, 
too,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  among  the 
most  “advanced spirits”  to  engage  in  secret 
societies  and  to  use  the  terrible  newly  invented 
explosives  for  the  intimidation  or  destruction 
of  the  ruling  classes.  In  Ireland  discontent  is 
rampant,  and  agrarian  outrages  against,  land¬ 
lords,  their  agents  and  subservient  tenants  are 
still  frequent,  emphasized  by  an  occasional 
murder.  In  Dublin  some  25  men  are  in  jail 
awaiting  trial  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Caven¬ 
dish,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Burke, 
a  Castle  official,  some  months  age.  Detectives 
have  ever  since  been  hunting  for  the  crimin¬ 


als  and  large  rewards  have  been  offered  for 
their  betrayal,  but  until  the  other  day  all  was 
in  vain.  Some  of  them  were  arrested  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  and  at  once  one  of  them  named 
Carey,  to  save  his  owe  neck  turned  “  traitor,” 
aud  others  at  ouce  followed  his  example,  so 
that  it  is  probable  a  dozen  wretches  or  so  will 
“  swing”  for  that  atrocious  murder.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  straining  every  nerve  to  connect 
all  the  prominent  Irish  agitators  with  the 
crime ;  and  high  rewards  for  treachery  or  per¬ 
jury  may  bring  about  the  conviction  of  some 

of  them . . . 

The  Land  League  agitation  for  the  abolition 
or  diminution  of  rent  still  continues.  Feniau- 
ism,  with  its  faith  in  violent  measures,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  strongly ;  its  “Invincibles”  ready  for 
anything,  are  ready  to  use  dynamite  in  every 
■way  to  further  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England.  Last  Monday  Parnell  introduced 
into  Parliament  a  bill  still  further-  favor  ing 
tenant  farms.  Gladstone  opposed  it,  and  it 
was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  on 
Tuesday.  On  Thursday  night  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  offices  in  Westminster,  close  to  the 
Parliament  House,  was  shattered  by  a  terrible 
explosion.  Parliament,  sitting  at  the  time, 
was  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  the  explosion, 
which  could  lie  hoard  three  miles  off,  and 
London  was  thrown  into  consternation.  Fe- 
nianism  charged  with  the  outrage;  $5,000  re¬ 
ward  offered  for  discovery  of  author-  of  ex¬ 
plosion.  Charges  that  it  was  due  to  the 
“Skirmishing  Fund”  of  O'Donovan  Rossa,  the 
Irish  blatherskite  of  this  city.  English  work¬ 
men  exasperated  by  the  press  against  Irish 

workmen.  Intense  excitement  everywhere . 

Miuy  arrests  of  anarchists  in  France.  Some 
of  the  die-in-the-last-ditch  leaders  in  hiding  or 
flight;  60,000  workmen  idle  in  Paris;  Govern¬ 
ment  pondering  how  to  provide  work  for  them 
and  so  allay  sedition.  Church  and  State  to  Lie 
disconnected,  ashore;  12,000,000  francs  a  year 
of  subvention  to  be  thus  saved.  The  Orleans 
Princes  “retired”  from  the  army.  The  Re¬ 
public  by  no  means  assured,  though  the  Prince 

Napoleon  excitement  is  petering  out . In 

Spain  arrests  of  members  of  the  Black  Hand 
secret  society  continue — over  260  already 

jailed;  permeates  all  the  provinces . 

In  Germany  socialists  plotting  darkly,  but 
kept  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Man  of 
Blood  and  Iron,  who  is  negotiating  for  10,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  Mexico  for  a  German  set¬ 
tlement  where  home  influences  will  he  more 

powerful  than  among  Germans  here . 

Preparations  for  the  coronation  of  the  Czar 
progressing  amid  much  fear  of  Nihilist  plots 
Foreign  sovereigns  and  princelings  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  only  by  deputies  through  dread  of 
Nihilist  dynamite.  A  league  of  European 
rulers  projected  for  the  suppression  of  Fenians, 
Anarchists,  Black  Handers,  Carbonari,  Social¬ 
ists.  Nihilists  and  members  of  other  secret 
societies  which  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  lives  of  its  potentates .  .... 

The  whole  expense  of  thr  Egyptian  expedi¬ 
tion  was  about  $22,000,000.  of  which  Great 
Britain  will  impose  one-fourth  upon  India. 

Prince  GortschakofT,  for  so  many  years 
Russia's  great  foreign  minister  and  diplomat, 
died  at  Baden  Baden  on  the  11th.  Commou- 
doros,  ox-prime  minister  of  Greece,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  statesman  of  that  country, 

died  at  Athens,  March  11 . J.  B.  Green,  the 

well  known  author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  People,”  a  valuable  book,  is  dead. 
Resolutions  have  been  introduced  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  claiming  from  us  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  the  $15, (Ml, 000  Geneva 
award  for  damages  done  by  the  Alalumin. 
Before  the  Court  in  charge  of  the  matter  at 
Washington,  however,  2,200  cases  out  of  -1.700 
filed  aggregate  nearly  §14,000,000  without  in¬ 
terest,  If  judgments  were  awarded  for  the 
amounts  claimed  in  these  cu-ses  the  interest 
would  probably  run  the  aggregate  up  to  more 
than  $20,000,000.  It  will  thus  he  seen  that 
the  court  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  undistributed  remainder  of  the  Geneva 
award — about  $9,500,000  ,  ..On  the  8th  the 

steamer  Navarre  from  Copenliagan,  Denmark, 
to  Leith,  Scotland,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Sea  with  65  out  of  81  persons,  mostly 
emigrants  to  this  country — stormy  weather 
and  druuken  officers —  ‘  De  Lesseps  has 
embarked,  at  Marseilles,  France,  for  Tunis  to 
direct  surveys  in  connection  with  the  project 
to  connect  the  Desert  of  Sahara  into  an  inlaud 
sen . 


*Ladies  of  all  ages  who  suffer  from  loss  of 
appetite;  from  imperfect  digestion,  low  spirits 
aud  nervous  debility  may  have  life  and  health 
renewred  and  indefinitely  extended  by  the  use 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  F.  Pinklium’s  remedies.  We 
have  not  only  a  living  faith  in  Mrs.  Pinkham. 
but  vve  are  assured  that  her  medicines  are  at 
once  most  agreeable  und  efficacious. — Adr. 
- »  «-  • - 

gjjf  Fast,  brilliant  and  fashionable  are  the 
Diamond  Dye  colore.  One  package  colors  1  to 
4  pounds  of  goods.  10  cents  for  any  color. — 
Adv. 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  March  3,  page  135. — Adv. 
- »  — ■-» - 

Ayer’s  Cheiry  Pectoral  is  adapted  to  every 
age  and  either  sex.  Bring  very  palatable,  the 
youngest  children  take  it  readily. — Adi'. 

»»♦ - 

“Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  ruts,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants,  vermin.  15c.  Adv. 


Ayer’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  perfectly 
safe,  do  not  gripe,  and  are  a  splendid  tonic. 
— Adr. 

Coughs.  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
are  used  with  advantage  to  alleviate  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness  and  Bronchial  Affec¬ 
tions.  Price  25  cts.  a  box. — Adr. 

—  -  —  m  »  m  < 

Hair  and  Scalp  diseases  thoroughly  cured  by 

Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  None  like  it.— Adr. 

- - - 

Burnett’s  Cocoalne. 

Tbe  Best  and  Cheapest  Hair  Dressing. 

It  kills  dandruff,  allays  irritation,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  vigorous  grow  th  of  the  Hair. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  a  rc  invar¬ 
iably  acknowledged  the-  purest  and  best. — Adv. 


She  ^Maxiuis. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — As  compared  with  prices  last 
week  regular  wheat  is  2?^c.  lower;  Spring, 
like,  lower;  com  2c.  lower;  oats  ljjc.  lower; 
rye  2c.  lower;  barley  3c.  lower. 


•»*<*■  »ac.,  according  to  location-  now  mixed,  WtewssWc. ; 
new  high  mixed,  JWjjtfiHNe.  Oats  firm  ut  ■nLfg.-UMc. 
April:  Mai :  iSSjC.Jtttw:  ■i'JWocr  e.  July. 

RlE  (KdyV.  IUIU.KV  .Np.  Ut.Tffcit  Keen,  15>&S 

ilk*.  Dkksskd  Hons, -Mght,  gs;  heavy.  Sviu@s.ri. 
Pork  fairly  active  at  $lS,856cls.4U  April  - 
18.62X6  May;  •I'knt^a.W.Su  June;  *18.».«vvia.9J1,>  July. 
LiBDtalru  active  :ii  H.lOcotl.ite.  iprtl  II  ..Wvll.lific. 
Mny;  ll,t%  ll.ftv.  June;  1 1. in,} I i.J2)<.e.  July.  Hogs.— 
Demand  brisk,  marker  fairly  active;  milted  *7®7.55: 
light.  $7® 7,9(1;  heavy,  $T.0wi';  ships,  4MU2 8.7J.  Cat 
TLE— Exports,  *fl.70G}7;  good  tc  choice  ahlpning,  $5.90 
@  14.00;  common  la  fair,  §5.  Ilk-  butchers  $<i,.'iij@4.85; 
stookers  and  t coders,  *M.8fi6i‘5,  Siu<i:r  -Market  strong 
an.l  active;  shipping,  common  to  rail-,  *050 

@1. 13. 

CixeissATi.— Front  firm:  family,  g.t.Yrqyi.i'd;  fancy, 
&5.1o@J.7Ti.  Wheat  sternly;  No.2  red  Winter,  *1.09  spot: 
S1)2«  March;  *1.13)6  April;  $1  1  • 1 ,  May:  Sl.Oik 
July.  Cobs  strong  at  Vic.  spot-  5Sc.  cur;  &i  •>« i- .  March: 
57Ht-.  April:  59)«u.  May;  leftgc.  Align.- 1.  Oats  firm  ut 
•tiV.  spot;  -ttVjc.  March;  iCji.f-  May:  Rye  firmer  at 
UMjfi'dc.  HARi.ro  steady;  extra  No.  3  Kail  at  6ftc. 
Pork  firm  at  *1*50.  Lard  firm  at  U.150.  Bulk  meats 
unchanged;  shoulders,  ik-;  clear  till.  30c.  Bacon 
steady;  shoulders,  8.00c;  ctlivir  rlh,  KRjk'i  clear,  11.25c. 
BriTKii  steady;  choice  Western  reserve,  See;  choice 
Central  Ohio,  'Ac.  Hoots  firm;  common  and  light, 
packing  aud  bulchirs' Si.'.W  7.90. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat  strong:  No.  2  red  l  all,  sl.0!«6<? 


May;  MJftc  June:  aUy'risClO  July,  but:,  48@4,<4ec 
oustt;  VOjo  April;  4m<<<  ::r'ho  .Mu y.  KvK  d  till ;  fiTLgC  bid. 
Baulky  quiet;  97i$e  hid.  Con.--- next,  quiet  at  $2.70. 
Butter  and  Koos  steady  and  unchanged.  Pc>kk, 
•ash;  ,  M'l  wu  il:  K1-.I8  Ltd  May; 

S1S.50  bid,  June.  Bulk  Mu.vrs— Louc  clour.  SC.flfi;  short 
rib,  *9.95;  short  r.lctir,  SIU.2M.  BacoS— Long  clear, 
*liv«8tjM  In. 70s  short  rlh,  glO.tti;  short  clear,  *11.12)6. 
Laud  firmer  tit  *11.15,  UATrLfi— Exports,  sfl.vx^ti.OO: 
good  to  choice  shipping,  *5.75t.- -v*0:  light,  8».N5eii5.60; 
common,  '  l.ifc  good  to  best  butchers'  steers. 

do.  cows  find  belters,  * l.av;; 5.0u;  common 
and  mixed  lots,  t? )  ro<,».  i.ixi;  Mockers.  $  hit  feed¬ 

ers,  *-1.75<5f>.25;  corn-ten  texans,  S  1.2  <35.25.  sweep— 
8l.u0fei5.5U;  choice  to  fancy,  S5.fluigii.25.  Hogs— Light, 
S?.85<g7.90;  packing,  S7.85wi7.tiLt;  butchers'  to  extrn 
heavy,  *7. 50®  7. 75. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  March  17, 18S3. 

Bears  axd  Fear— Beans,  marrow,  1^2,  prime, 82.855/ 
medium.  !■- e)i. i|c. .  small. 

*2,5(l(Si2.56;  do.  marrow,  S‘2.4S®2.#0;  do.  white  kidney, 
1882,  choice,  *8.55(9 8.70-  do.  red  kidney,  18-2,  choice, 
*3.iiJfni'i.75;  «lo.  turtle  soup,  S-Fl'cLUo;  do,  foreign, 
mediums.  *2.00<$3.10;  pen-,  green,  1-82  prime,  $1.30® 
1.85;  do.  Southern,  b.  t\,  ?■  2-btixhti  bug,  $2.*5tftiS.(JU 

HititAnsTT-rrs  anu  1‘iiovtsioNS.— As  com  pared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is  6c. 
lower-  No.  8  retl,  the.  Higher:  N'o.  2  do.,  le.  lower;  No. 
No.  2  white,  S*6e.  lower.  Rye,  Western  and  Canada 
unchanged.  Barley,  No.  2  Canada,  le.  higher;  No.  1 
bright,  |uiK-haiige(L  Corn.  No.  S.  lc.  lower;  steamer 
mixed,  Itye.  lower;  white  Southern,  lc.  lower.  Oats; 
No.  8  l^c.  lowers  So.  2,  2c.  lower;  No.  l2Jvo.  lower. 
White  State,  2e.  lower.  Prices  are  as  follows: 

Prices  of  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal— Flour— So.  2, 82.80(5 
8.65;  liiuer  extreme;  superfine.  82. 70w  1.00,  lutter  ex¬ 
treme:  common  to  fair  extra  State,  gl.Lit/t,  i.30i  good  to 
fnuey  do.,  *4.85677,01:  common  to  good  extra  Western, 
SLOOt'j  l.tlu;  good  to  choice,  x  i.ik'xyS ,  Ki:  common  togood 
extru  round  hoop  Ohio.*  L*fi;  good  to  oholoc,  do.. 
*4,S5& i .25;  common  extra  Minn.,  Sl-fi  l..-,1:  clear,  S5..VV 
*6.25;  rye  ini x  t ure,  S 

straight.  *tm  7.50i  patent,  *0.73<!'  i.S.ij  st.  Louis  common 
to  fair  extra.  RLt  l.Vo;  good  to  very  choice.  $  Lfti@i7.fi0; 
pat.  Winter  wheat  extra,  ®fi.S,Tffl7.5(i:  city  mills  extra, 
For  West  indies,  *5,:«xsi5.-.5-  South  America.  S5.W@tt.UU; 
Southern  Flour— common  to  good  extra,  *4i.25(i«5.28; 
good  to  choice,  Sj.JOviu.OO,  Including  some  for  export, 
*4.50(8  ».  live  Hour  cuperttnr.SXfn  .  I. .  ..  Ruokwncat 
flour  dull  at  S2.ti5tg2.90.  Corn  .Meal— vrllow  Western. 
ta.086ri.to;  Brandi  «  I  tie.  8  '  1  •;  -n  Ft  ed— Market  firm 

and  active:  to  B>,  *1.10691.12)4;  60  IF.  tI.MVVil.12fi;  80  ft, 
*1. 10(.i.  1.15;  Util  ft,  Sl.2fieil.25;  Sharps.  Sl.5UtAl.145;  rye 
feed.  *U0@  1.15. 

Prices  or  Grain— Wheat,— Ungraded  Winter  red, 
Me. <*11.22;  steamer  No.  3  red.  *LU;  No.  3  red,  *1.18ft; 
steamer  Nr>.  2  red.  *1.19;  No.  2  rutl,  $1.2U9*jai,21  for 
certificates,  81  t!Wi  In  store;  mixed  Winter,  $1.11;  un 
graded  white.  o7c.o<  JS1 . 10;  While  Siatr  quoted  at 
5t.2Ui46Ll.2rii:  Nil.  2  white. #1.03)6;  No.  1  white,  S1.12& 
Lltiy;  No.  i  red  March.  *i.l6‘vfo.l.2i  |  rtl,  81.20)5 
@ I  2l«;  May,  st.22f.y;..1.5: .lime,  *!.;>.  Vg L't-llj)  No.  I 
white  March,  *1.12.  RYE— West tru;  i3t<  eM.-c:  Canada 
and  State,  736} i-e-..  ear  lots  and  boat  lends:  No.  1,  7Jc. 
Bakiki  -  0  tig  rafted  Cnnndn,  Me.*  Sl.W;  No.  2  Can¬ 
ada,  fteV'J’e;  No.  l  rnnnrin.  *l.(lu- 1.' 2;  No.  1  bright, 

fl.idC' l.tVc  ungraded  Canatla,  9:4e.  Barley  Mai.t- 
'wo-rmvt-d  StalA  90C.6}*1;  six  rowed  Mute,  95c(g 
I.UTHi; Uanada,  SlJXfgd.lM  six-rowed  State,  9tWv.  cash. 
Corn— UiiKt-adisI  Western  mixed.  Wu  72c-  No.  3,  fdw. 
649ie:  Ktearner  mixed,  Si>i(,tl5)4C  and  fJfje  dillvered; 
No.  2,  7ULv<.a  7u  u  lttc  In  ilevuh  r,  7 Iftv.', . *2e-.  tU-livered; 
strtunor  w  bite,  «Xe;  white  Southern,  t:  ti  tle.  Southern 
yellow.  7lftfct-.;  No.  2  mixed  March,  il  April, 

ti%6tiln;  May.  7Itee.7t';C.;  June,  7 at .llge.;  .learner 
mixed  seller  March.  IdUt  i'^e.  Oats  No.  3,  r.0c:  No. 
2,  utKiAOjc:  No.  1  quoted, 'dc;  No.  3  white,  rules  No.  2, 
54e;  No.  I  quoted.  57c;  mixed  Western.  1 9)6(3 52e; 
white  do.,  820(970}  while  Slate.  5K.t,.Ve-.  No.  ?  Chicago, 
Slttie  lu  store;  No.  2  mixed  March  -T^e;  April,  51)gt' 
SI-ip-:  May,  S2V46>t52A}c. 

Ptices  of  Provlsloun— Pork— Cash  trading  Is  very 
quiet i  prices  show  little  or  no  change,  ruling  strong. 
New  mess  spot,  *19,756/  li'.S1:  prime  mess,  6li2'(318.50. 
family  nn-ss,  *2  C2S®2uO;  Western  prime  moss,  sis 
extra  prime.  gn.JVSltt!  clear  luiefc,  82i322,25: 
new  mess.  March.  *19.80:  April. *19. u,,.  r.un-  May, 819.20 
19.35.  Beef— plain  mess,  *11.80(4 12.25;  extra  mess, 
*18.00®!’), fit);  ptiekel,  *11.805715.25;  city  t-xtr.j  India 
mesa,  In  tefc.,  *8h3*37.  Bpei  tuinu-  SSl.Hk..  22..00  Cut 
meiit:  Pickled  hams,  UHfaiSc;  pickled  shoulders. 
Kit  J,'4e.;  plekletl  bellies,  12  ft  average,  lCkt. :  heavy, 
9Vc.;  smoked  tthoulders,  9e,t  smoked  hams,  netlt^e. 
Bacon— Long  clear,  quoted  here  le-V*.  at  West,  long 
clear.  9.9ft6t  10.15c;  snort  clear,  16.75(310.50.  Dressed 
hogs  have  a  fair  Inquiry:  city,  heavy  i  i  lteht,  9)6® 
9?Ue; pigs, 'JTsc.  Lard  Prime stcutn  ipot,  U.fdtiill  i'!)ge; 
eltv  steam  nriD  and  In  moderate  demand  at.®ll.80c.; 
refined  quoted  11.70c.  Continent;  lL83®ll.‘.Kk\  South 
American. 
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steers,  1,596  1b«  $7.70;  do.  do.,  1.228  lbs  $6.81;  Kentucky 
do..  WOO  tbs  V-’Vic;  M bwourl  do.,  1.246  ft,  12 Wo;  Penn, 
stall-led  W45  lbs.  18c;  Indiana  do.,  1,490  lb  a  like:  Ohio 
do..  1,503  IhISJic. 

Calves.— In  moderate  supply.  Prime  veals  quoted 
at  bWail&e.  I.tve  calves,  Jersey,  Bucks  and  River 
County.  good  to  choice,  10o;  do..  State  prime,  9^a94c; 
do.  talr  to  kooiI,  8a9c;  do.  common,  5a 6c;  dressed 
v-eals.  poor  to  fair,  do,  good  to  line,  IOallc;  do.  choice, 
lla!2c;  do.  city,  10al2c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.  Total  receipts  for  the  past  six 
days,  20,200  bond  nun  Inst  *>,944  head  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  six  days  Inst  week.  The  market  ruled  dull 
at  steady  prices,  with  reported  sales  of  common  to 
prime  sheep  at  I' till  c.,  and  yearling  In  mbs  at  7®8Hc. 
Western  heavy  wethers,  4*  lb,  mixed.  West¬ 
ern,  5W@«Wc;  Jersey,  and  near-by,  bucks, 

4c;  Spring  lambs,  7®8c;  Michigan  sheep,  7}fcc:  State, 
do,  $7.00  P  IM)  lbs;  do,  lambs,  76  lbs,  854c;  Ohio  sheep, 
94  lbs,  $0.95. 

Hogs.— Total  receipts  for  the  six  days,  22,841  head, 
ngn Inst  23,692  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Dealers  reported  the  feeling  firm;  7‘4@74o. 
for  common  to  prime  hogs. 

Mn.cn  Co  .vs.— There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for 
milch  cows  at  $106?  00  Phead  for  ordinary  to  good  cows. 


Burri'n  — Demand  on  borne  account  Is  moderately 
active.  Old  butter  of  all  grades  Is  In  an  unsettled 
condition.  As  compared  with  prices  a  week  ago 
creamery  1’iuicy  Is  in,  lower.:  Mute,  new,  2c.  higher; 
State  dairy,  2c.  lower;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  lc.  lower; 
Western  dairy  unchanged-  Western  rolls  2c.  lower. 

Creamery,  fancy,  Ilfic ;  do.  choice,  :iV>3V*:  do* 
prime,  Iv./  :’c;  do,  fair  to  good,  34w27e;  do.  ordinary. 
20:925c:  Brute*, new, )>i  line,  '27.'  'bh*  ;  hfotc  dairies,  entire 
tub  and  firkin,  best.  Ale;  do.  Talr  to  good,  l*$19c; 
State  half-flrkin  tubs  uud  palls,  beat.  220;  do.  do. 
fine, %k'i 21c  do.  good,  ls<oi9c;  do. fair,  1  •>.  15;  State  Hl- 
klns,  flue,  18®  lie,  do,  fair  to  good,  15<17e;  State  Welsh 
tubs,  choice,  >  >e:  do,  good  to  prime,  ly.i  Wet  do.  fair  to 
good,  I2wl7c;  Western  Imitation,  erwum  ry,  fiiRlSk*: 
Westuru  dairy,  choice,  18®19o;  do.  good  to  prime,  14 
@17c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  luyiilSc;  Western  factory, 
choice  current  make.  1*  jv'-'.lo;  do.  fair  P>  good  do.,  ll  >: 
18c;  do.  ordlnury.  in.;  12c,-  Western  rolls,  KlSv20c*. 

Cheese.— As  compared  with  last  week,  prices  are 
unchanged  lu  most  Instances.  They  are: 

State  factory,  fancy  Kail,  H'pAHitfei  prime  to  choice, 
13*S|@ lie;  good,  12491240;  ruli-.Hi/iflise*  do.  medium, 
10®104c:  do.  poor,  IksCvWe;  Ohio  Huts,  choice  to 
fancy,  lil^c;  do.  (me,  Y2.‘-4(s.i  iJdc:  ilo.  fair  to  good.  10& 
12c;  creamery  skims,  choice.  -  -.ii*:  do.  good,  7Vfci.fKe; 

do.  fair,  6®i.«c;  Pennsylvania  skims,  lancy,  9®I0c; 
do.,  fine,  H®s«cj  do.,  fair  to  good,  76*7460;  skims, 
iron-clad,  <3®t>l£c. 

Cotton.—  Pbo  market  ut  close  of  wpek  was  extreme¬ 
ly  dull.  Southern  advices  and  foreign  reports  show 
but  little  demand  at  present.  Receipts  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  5,107,864  bales,  against  4,118,093  bales  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  season. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7  9-16  Jj4  7% 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  8  5-16  8  5-10 

Good  Ordinary . .  813-16  9  S-tG  93-16 

Strict  Good  ordinary .  9W  9  9- Pi  9  9-16 

Low  Middling .  94  101-16  10  1-16 

Strict  Low  .Middling .  101-16  10  5-16  10  5-10 

Middling .  10 Q  104  104 

Good  Middling .  Ill  11-16  in  15-16  1015-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  1015-16  113-16  113-16 

Middling  Fair . 11  7-16  11 11-16  11 11-16 

Fulr .  12  3-16  12  7-16  12  7-10 j 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  7  13-10  |  Low  Middling .  8  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ord....  8  (Middling .  94 

Dried  Fruits.— All  the  choice  lots  of  berries,  cher' 
ries,  etc.,  are  under  control  and  firmly  held, 
and  apples  and  peaches  are  also  In  very  good  hands, 
butthelatt  >r  appear  to  be  slightly  lacking  in  tone 
and  hardly  saleable  at  extreme  quotations. 

Southern  ripples,  ordinary  to  good  6Vk®9c,;  do.  One 
to  choice,  Sfs  idee.:  do.  fancy,  10*iflU4c.;  Western, 
ordinary,  7v>.  iV|C.:  do.  do.  talr  to  good,  74<!>T4c.; 
do.  do.,  choice  lota.  Sc. ;  State,  sliced,  8©9c.;  do. 
quarters,  74® ilqc. ;  apples,  evaporated.  TkajUrc.*  do. 
choice,  ring  out,  )  >4®loc,:  do.,  fancy  selections,  164 
@17:  peaches,  Southern,  wi'to,;  do.,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy, 11  >6  hi.;  do,  Georgia.  peeled,  Uis  13'9e.;  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled,  2*92 >c.;  do.  do.,  unneolod,  15(§|154C-, 
unpeeled  peaches,  halves,  (7c.:  do.  do.,  quarters, 
;>4®i.ic  ;  plums,  Southern,  «!*>•.  12&e.;  do.,  State,  124® 
13c.;  cherries,  2.*a24c.r  kiac  Kerries,  tur.tlB^tc.;  Rasp¬ 
berries.  3 1  3 jl\;  huckleberries,  ts.i  134c. 

Eoos.— About  un  average  dully  business  was  done  at 
close  of  week  ou  most  regular  outlets,  with  no  deci¬ 
ded  ch  mure  made  In  the  general  standing  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Sellers,  however,  seem  to  feel  that  they  have 
rather  the  greatest  advantage. 

State  and  Pennsylvania  in  bids,,  f1  do*..  20!<*(®2lc; 
choice  Western.  ai  'iiH®*.;  Va.,  Md.  and  Del.,  prime, 
20®204e;  Term  .  IV.'Ajc:  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  JI®21H;C: 
limed,  Italic. 

Fresh  Frcits.— Apples  conttuuo  slow  and  weak  for 
the  average  qunljty  ofTorlri}.:,  though  strict  I  v  choice 
are  held  steadily.  Grapes  about  steady.  Cranberries 
dull  and  weak.  Florida  oranges  firm  for  choice. 

Stravvuerrlcs.  Fla.,  pur  quart.  til/wOe.  ;  upplt'i. 
Western  New  York,  mixed  lots,  ®itXVjcA73;  finld- 
wlns,  p  hbl,  84.2.7®  1.00;  do,.  Greenings,  P  bbl.,  $3.25 
@L00:  do.,  Inferior,  V  bbl.,  $'2.2.g*3.50:  grapes,  w.  N. 
Y.,  CutaiMjU,$7.9j®ld,9y;  cranberries.  Jersey,  prime,  r' 
orate,  fair  to  good,  ?'  erntc,  fg/>lk$$8*,  Fin. 

oranges,  choice,  bright,  e  i*bhl,  box,  $u>~c4,.*»i;  do,  do., 
fair  to  good,  si.'sij»t.5  :  peanuts. Virginia, hand-picked, 
ft  ft.,  t<$7-«c.;  do.,  do.,  futiev.  1  1  .  -  -be.:  do.,  do.,  good 
to  prluif.  5}«  hickory  nuts,  e  bush.,  $L0t®1.75; 

pecans,  f<  ft.,  5®  it*. 

Hops.— as  the  warmer  season  draw  s  u carer  holders 
display  more  eouildcuce,  however,  now  that  the 
dullest  p.rlod  has  passed  without  developing  any 
material  weakness  lu  the  market.  The  outlook  at 
present  seems  most  favorable  to  holders. 

N.  Y,  Stutc,  crop  of  lss.’,  cjiolce,  900;  do.  medi¬ 
ums.  SJ®"Le;  do.  low  grades,  50®s2c:  do.  crop  of  Is81, 
good  to  choice,  Ssjo.Gc.  do.  old  olds.  664375c:  Eastern, 
crop  of  H-2,  fair  to  choice,  Si® 9U0;  Pacific  t  oast,  do.. 
80@90c. 

Poultry  and  Ga US.— Prices  for  live  poultry  arc  nom¬ 
inal.  For  dressed  there  is  n  steady  demand.  Phila¬ 
delphia  broilers  and  roasting  ehlektna  are  In  moder 
ate  supply.  Ducks  and  geese  quiet. 

Live  Poultry— Spring  chickens,  near-by,  p  ft.,  11® 
15c.:  do..  Western  uud  Southern,  IPitljc.;  fowls.  Pa. 
and  Jerrtaj  13c.;  do.  state,  1 5c,; do.  Western,  14®15c  , 
roosters, mixed,  old  and  young. 9®U)e;  turkeys,  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pa.,  1 1  - 150.;  do.  Western,  16®  18c.;  ducks, 
Staio,  Pu.,  and  Jersey,  p  pair,  tl.*2rs>!  l.:oc;  do.  West- 
ei-u,  v1  pair,  *l.iu.-;$j,25;  geese,  Woiern,^  pair. 
$1.5‘\'i>20U;  do.,  state, Pa.  nud  Jersey,  P  i>alr.  $22V.t2jb. 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys.  Jersey,  choice,  7rio38c.; 
prime,  dry-plcited,  21®2A. ;  prime,  scalded.  2li(;422e.  * 
poor  to  fair,  litOilsc  capons,  large,  2%.,y  •:>}.;  no,  small, 
9KB 26c.;  slips,  Fly 21c.: chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers, 
x  ft.,  'Io's-jJc.:  do.,  do.  roasters,  x  ft.,  22®25C.:  do.. 
State,  choice,  17®lSc.;  do.,  Wotorn,  .  fowls, 

Bucks  Go.  and  >,  J.,  prime,  iv.-.l do.,,  1..  1.  nnd  N. 
J.,  fair  to  good,  It®  i  c  ;  do..  PUlIqdciphtn,  dry-plcJoal, 
prime,  tic.:  ;  1  '.Yestern,  dry  picked.  11 

do.,  do.,  scolded,  llctljc.:  do.,  mlr  to  good,  13® 
11c.:  duck  -,  state  anil  Western,  fair  to  good,  l«®ls<*.; 
do.,  Philadelphia,  Spring,  r  ft.,  3*®25c.;  ao.,  State  and 
Western  Choice,  Sl‘  j,23;  geese,  Philadelphia,  young,  15 
@16;  do.,  Statu  nnd  Western,  prime,  TJ.ilSc.;  do.,  fair 
to  good.  10®  12c. 

Seeds.— Clover,  p  ft.  prime,  13c;  choice, llPtc:  fancy 
14c:  timothy,  domcctlc  rtnxsucd,  $1.00, 

Calcutta  Ulisaod,  *J.80@L90  per  bush. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Huy  in  moderate  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Prices  steady.  Straw  in  light  supply 
and  llrm. 

Hay,  No.  I,  prime,  100  ft*.  H3c;  do.  No.  2,  good,  73® 
80c;  do.  No.  3,  medium,  <d@7Vc;  do.  clover  mixed,  UV, 
70o;  do.  shlpiilug.  me:  do.  clover,  -1  aw,  No.  1 

rye,  55c:  No.  2  rye,  I5@-A,';  do.  oat,  •lUu-lio. 

Vegetables.— Irish  iiotatoes  are  steady  for  prime 
lots  suitable  for  seed,  with  very  few  such  available. 
Sweets  bold  firmly.  Old  onion-  In  fair  request. 

Onion-,  rod,  per  bbl.,  $L  j'V,t3.00;  do.  yellow,  $1,505 
$2.00:  do!  while,  i.  'c-  cabbage,  near-by,  P  lu) 

$0(913;  potatoes,  Bermuda,  p  bbl..$.>,.:5.:.  •;  do  Fastcrn 

2.7  , 

sweet  poiui  ,g!.,  1  lu  dried,  f*  bid..  82  '<®2.i5;  do.  fair  to 

1  -  1  i  ■  '  .  1  !  .  1  .  - 

turnips.  Russia,  P  bid.,  Sl.OVit  1.12;  squash,  V  bbl., 
$8.50®  I;  kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  p  bbl,,  $l.'2noL5i;  do. 
do.  common,  $l@l.2S:  Nplttuch,  Noriolk,  $2t'25(i«!ls  aspar¬ 
agus,  Chari  -ton,  V  bunch,  toiktfFOc;  groott  peas,  11a., 
1)  crate,  $2a4.tAi;  -u  luv  beans,  Fla., P  crate,  $tp  g:4.30. 
tomatoes.  Nn-sau,  F  bid.,  S>s?oc.;  Bermuda,  Jdc.ut$L 
The  following  quohitlutw  are  for  hoi  house  producU: 
Cucumber-.  So.  1  V  do/-,  do.,  cull*,  P  ion,  $9® id; 
lettuce,  extra.  P  doz..  75  vs7e.;  do.,  common  to  rntr,  P 
bbl.,  $s®5;  rndlshcs,  v  I  «j  bunches,  $K95;  rhubarb,  P 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Giants,  Little  Giants  and  “Specials.” 

]»  For  Ensilage,  Stock 

Raisers  &  Dairymen, 
guaranteed  p>  be  the 

•v  o  r  I  d.  Immense 
weight,  strength  and 

front  two  to  four 
times  as  fast  a9  all 
■ther  cutters.  Have 
the  Ross  Safety  BTv- 

nev,  improvements.  The  only  cutters  that  will  stand 
the  severe  work  aud  cut  fast:  also  a  flue  line  of  targe 
and  small  baud-cutters.  Agents  wanted  for  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  Slates.  Scud  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  to  E.  \V.  ROSS*  A-  CO*. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Fulton,  N.  if. 


Possessing  the  same  mechanical  advantages  In  all 
essentials  as  are  established  bp  our  w.  il-kuowu 
Mower.  This  Reaper  ranks  with  the  standard  light 
machines  of  the  day,  and  Is  the  lightest  draft  Reaper 
In  use.  GREGG  vV  CO..  t4nle  .Hituufaciiirers, 
TRUMANS'BURG,  n.  y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

France . .  8.04  (11%  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


CORN  &  POTATO 


Manual  Ready. 

Send  for  it  free.  Finest  book  ever  printed 
on  these  subjects. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  42  La  Salle  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Garden  Tool  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  year  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  acre  manured 
with  SARDY’S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARDY  <k  SON, 

141  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Oend  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
~  Heavy  and  Light  Single  aud  Double  Harness,  man¬ 
ufactured  from  the  best  Oak  Leather,  all  hand-made, 
at  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumer?. 

KING  &  CO..  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NKW.YORKRV, 
The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspond? nee 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  vear 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adi-.,'  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  75  cents. 


FERTILIZERS 


Sales  lu  1881,  500  Tons. 
Sales  In  1882,  over  60,000  Tons 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  years  1877.  1878, 1879  and  18S0, 
the  aye  rage  commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was 
$84.6S  per  ton:  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
S40.9L  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  It  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  o.  b.  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel,  In  bulk  for  $25  per  ton,  or  In  bags  for  $29  per  ton. 
G.  A.  Liebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
in  valuation  of  fertilizers  In  the  United  Sta tea  puts 
their  value  at  $43a«J  per  ton.  being  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $26  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton.  R.  T. 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Sheller 

.qggw  FOR  1SS‘2. 

will  shell  more  corn  with 
IrMYv  '  j  [A^.1  few  lo  inn-  than  any  other 

j'V  —St:—.  ".I  JJ  machine  In  market. 

It  i  H  The  only  Sheller  made 

*.  v  ',t  R\  .4  that  uses 

1  SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 

5 1,,  ^  Krerv  Machine  War- 

8  Ty  Bf  ranted  to  do  as  good 

Bm’&.-T'-  4  i(A-9  work  as 

ANY  SHELLER  MADE. 
1  j7f  Ask  to  see  the  Cor- 

4  .  1  s\jSY  -  ^  nell  Sheller  try  It,  aud 

FTf "  'Jr^Wk  JRS-  F°u  wttl  buy  no  other, 

t  AddrctM  orders  to 

d&S&yizsf-  w  aterman  &  co., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HILL«DBRI  lli 

PHOSPHATE 


0005?  HATE 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


WITH  POTASH. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and 
low  in  pr  ce.  prepared  from  the  bone,  I 
blood,  and  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir,  rastun.  where  abont  100  000  || 
cattle  a.. d  600.000  sheep  are  aiaar  titered  ] 
annually.  1:  Is  used  in  the  bni  or  drill  or 
broadcast,  either  alone  cr  with  manure. 


WITH  PHOSPHATE 


FOR  TWENTY  TWO  YEARS, 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

for  Circular  of  advioe  about  Shipping  Produce.  Also 
recipe  for  Preserving  Egos. 

No.  '1 79  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City 


BRADLEY’S  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


has  been  the  Standard  Fertilizer  of  New  F.ngland,  as 
It  is  now  of  l  he  United  States.  It  owes  Us  superiority 
to  having  all  the  elements  of  plant-food  combined  In 
the  best  proportions,  to  the  high  grade  materials  of 
which  It  is  composed,  and  to  the  great  cart*  taken  in 
Its  manufacture.  Insuring  an  uuetiualed  mechanical 
condition.  It  1?  a  PURE  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
For  sale  by  local  scents  throughout  New  York  State. 
Pamphlets  giving  full  directions  for  use,  nnd  testi¬ 
monials  from  influential  farmers,  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BU.LDLEY  FERTILIZER  CO., 

27  Kilby  Si.,  Boston,  .Mas*.  . 

*20  West  Alniu  *t..  Ruclieder,  \.  A  . 


,  uroaijcasi.  oncer  aione  or  wuu  manure, 
giving ;»  vigorous  siurt,  a  larger  yield,  and 
1  improving  the  quality.  As  we  have  sold 
I  tho  past  year  about  23,000  tons  against 
1.000  tons  in  1870,  It  must  be  giving  good 
satisfaction.  Bel  ore  buying,  see  our  local 
!  agent,  or  write  to  us  for  pamphlet. 


bWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  j 


The  best  Raspberry  grown;  warranted  genuine; 
iriee,  packed  and  put  on  the  cars,  per  501),  $4.50;  per 
,000,  $8.00:  per  5,000  to  10,000,  $7.00.  A  .1 .1  reas 

L.  TEMPLIN'  Sr  SONS. 

Calla,  Ohio. 


A  R  M  E  RS 
FRIEND 


DAYTON, 0 


(  MW  PLAiMEII 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS. 

This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for 
^  eisrliteeu  years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm.  Garden,  Lawn, 
■KSf  ^  or  Flower  Bed.  It  is  a  complete  manure,  rich  in  all  the  necessary 
.  elements.  The  Farmer  who  plants  his  crops,  looking  to  the  money 

e hey  will  return,  dnds  that  every  dollar's  wortii  of 

J|  .  SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Try  it,  and  be 
-  *^°*~;  convinced.  Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free.  If 
there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  vicinity,  address 

«LIDDG\  &  CURTIS, 

Geii‘1  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  D.  WOODRUFF,  Auburn,  N.  Y„  Special  Agent  for  Xew  York. 


Creencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

G  R  AIN  and  FERTILIZER  1>  R I L  LS,  complete 
FORCE  FEED.  RUBBER  SPRINGS,  A l  TO- 
MATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTII.IZERS. 
Hand  aud  Self  Dtunp  HAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 


Free  Seed  for  TRIAL 


Desiring  every  farmer  (and  nearly  one  hundred  ihousaiul  now  use 
, -A  them,)  to  test  the  purity  and  choice  quality  ot  the  seed  I  raise,  1 
,1  I  w  ill  send  free  a  collection  containing  a  trial  paOciage  ot  each  of 
Gf  the  following  1*  Varieties  for  the  cost  of  postageaiui  pimu  gup  viz... 

tfy  12 ck  E»rly  lUd  dlobe,  EounJ  Daaven  ■mlCr»cker  Onion  Mriblehead 
V  Early  Corn  .  D*nv«rs  Carrot;  Cocaanut  S^u-uin,  Talthy*  and  Improved 
V-.~.  Wlrlte  Spine  Cucumber ;  Sn^ar  Pumpkin;  Improved  American  Savoy, 
jBSc  Tottlera  and  Premium  Plat  Dutch  Cabbage.  My  large  Seed  Catalogue  I  rue 
to  all  who  write  for  it.  James  J.  II.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


A  SPECIALTY. 


Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  oti  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES 


$mpUmettti0  m*a  Iflarhlttfry 


Jluivy  j&upptiejs 


mustard,  parsley,  and  spinach.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it.  would  he  well  for  the  children  to  sow 
some  seeds  in  boxes  in  the  house.  "Nothing  is 
better  forthis  purpose  than  a  mixture  of  one 
half  ordinary  sandy  soil  and  dry  moss,  in  equal 
parts  bv  measure.  Roth  the  soil  and  the  moss 
should  be  run  through  a  sieve,  not  coarser 
than  the  one  used  for  sifting  coal  ashes,  and 
if  finer  all  the  better.  Yon  can  get,  the  dry 
moss  from  any  nurseryman  or  market-garden* 
er.  There  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Harris  makes  the  boxes  out  of  half  iu«-h 
stuff,  four  inches  deep  und  twelve  iuches  wide, 
and  just  long  enough  to  fit  in  the  window. 
A  tablespoonful  of  superphosphate  to  each 
box.  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  will  be  a 
great  help.  Fill  the  boxes  full  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  half  soil  and  moss  and  then  saturate  it 
with  hot  water.  As  soon  as  the  soil  gets  dn 
enough  to  work  nicely,  make  rows  crosswise 
of  the  box  about  an  iueh  apart.  A  pencil 
placed  flat,  ou  the  soil  and  -pressed  down  an 
eight  of  au  iuch  deep  makes  a  nice  smooth 
diill.  Iu  these  drill-marks  sow  tomatoes,  let¬ 
tuce.  egg  plant,  celery,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  and  such  flower  seeds  as  phlox,  pansy, 
ten-week-stock,  mignonette,  aster  and  ver¬ 
bena,  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the  soil  was 
thoroughly  saturated  with  warm  water  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  seed,  no  more  water  will  be 
needed  for  several  days.  It  is  a  common  mis¬ 
take  to  water  too  frequently.  When  you  do 
water,  put  on  all  that  the  soil  will  hold  and 
then  not  water  again  till  the  surface  soil  or 
moss  is  quite  dry.  It  is  desirable  to  use  warm 
water,  say  as  warm  as  new  milk.  When  the 
plants  are  fairly  started  and  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  crowd  each  other,  transplant  them  into 
other  boxes.  Many  plants  grown  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  way  are  often  far  larger  and 
healthier  than  those  in  the  hot-bed. 


“I  have  a sed  the 
(  A  C M E’  Pulverizing 
Harrow ,  Clod l  Crusher 
and  Leveler  on  soil  so 
heavy  that  an  ordinary 
Barrow  would  hardly 
mahe  an  impression;  by 
giving  it  a  few  strokes ; 
with  the  ‘  A  CME /  the 
hard \  lumps  were  trans¬ 
formed. /  into  a  mellow 
soil  fit  to  receive  any 
crop.”  ( See  page  18S  this 
paper.) 


OLD  TIMES, 


now  WE  USED  TO  GET  OUR  WINTER  CLOTHING 


_-y..  HE  first  process  was  to  wash 
and  shear  the  sheep,  the  shear- 
~v  r  ing  of  which  is  probably  kept 
up  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  States,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  less 
hardy  fine-wools  the  cruel 
process  of  immersing  the  sheep 
in  cold  water,  is  in  a  measure  dispensed  with. 
The  next  process  was  the  assortment  of  the 
wool  by  the  females  of  the  family  into  three 
parcels  according  to  quality,  this  to  be  spun 
and  knit  into  stockings,  that  for  weaving  aud 
dressing  at  the  fulling  mill  for  female  wear, 
and  the  other  to  be  further  failed  and  sheared 
for  the  men  and  boys.  These  several  parcels 
of  wool  were  next  sent,  usually  by  a  boy  on 
horseback,  to  the  carding  machine,  where  they 
were  made  into  rolls  ready  for  spinning  and 
done  up  in  a  blanket  or  sheet  ,  pinned  with  a 
thorn,  and  returned  by  the  same  mode  of 
transit.  Next  was  the  process  of  spinniug, 
which  was  usually  done  in  the  family,  either 
by  its  own  members  or  by  girls  hired  to  come 
into  the  house  for  that  purpose,  The  girls  of 
the  rural  districts  were  thus  enabled  to  earn 
a  little  money  with  which  to  gratify  a  taste 
for  dress  aud  ornament.  In  the  mazes  of  the 
dance  the  female  form  has  ever  loon  considered 
in  its  most  attractive  phase,  and  its  motions 
the  most  graceful,  but  it  there  lacks  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  beauty  as  compared  doth  the  motions 
of  the  girl  at  the  spinning-wheel.  Here  is  not 
only  put  into  graceful  motion  the  lower  limbs 
and  feet,  but  also  with  every  thread  the  full 
display  of  the  aims  and  hands,  and  while  from 
the  dance  little  but  weariness  and  lauguor  are 
the  results  the  manipulations  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  bring  muscular  development  aud  health; 
and  the  operation  results  in  administering  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  man,  and  if  it  is 
true  as  has  been  said,  that  beauty  consists  in 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  thing  to  its  use, 
the  spiuning  gilds  have  it. 

The  next,  process  in  this  home  manufacture 
was  to  send  the  yarn  to  the  weavers.  The 
weavers  patronized  by  the  family  of  which  I 
was  the  errand  bov,  consisted  of  Mammy,  the 
widowed  mother,  and  Benny  and  Lizzie,  the 
growm-up  son  and  daughter.  It  was  quite 
common  to  send  with  the  warp  of  the  piece  to 
be  woven  only  a  part  of  the  wool,  or  what  we 
called  the  filling,  the  remainder  to  be  sent  in 
installments  as  fast  as  spun,  and  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  Benny  to  call  with  the  er¬ 
rand.  “Mammy  says  she  wants  some  more 
filling,  she  says.’"  Now,  this  little  family  of 
weavers,  living  in  their  very  small,  impainted 
house  with  their  little  garden  aud  their  loom 
all  their  own.  with  their  simple  industrious 
habits  fulfilled  as  honorably  the  destiny 
marked  out  for  them  by  Providence  aud  as 
well  performed  their  share  towards  helping  on 
the  world  as  any  of  their  more  wealthy  and 
refined  neighbor's,  and  1  doubt  not  ill  the  end 
were  more  missed  than  the  majority  of  their 
townsmen.  The  rolls  of  fiatinel  w'heu  they 
came  from  the  weavers  were  next  sent  to  the 
fulling-mill,  where  by  a  process  of  excessive 
pounding  in  a  solution  of  soap  they  were  par¬ 
tially  felted,  increasing  their  thickness  after 
which  they  were  colored,  pressed  and  sheared, 
and  were  then  seutto  the  village  tailor  who  cut 
them  by  a  measure  taken  of  the  prospective 
wearer,  wrheu  they  were  made  up  in  the  family 
general  ly  by  a  hired  seamstress. 

The  garments  made  by  the  processes  were 
strong  and  durable,  and  though  they  might 
lack  the  polish  and  exactness  of  fit  of  that  of 
the  city  business  man  or  dandy,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  economy  in  their  production  at  a 
time  when  money  was  harder  to  obtain  than 
at  present  and  when  each  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  thought  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  labor 
for  each  other’s  benefit.  Vieillard. 


BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT 


After  a  two  years  test  Gy  a  large  number  of  the 
Lest  butter-ruakors  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
now  ready  to  oiler,  witu  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Hand  Butter-Worker,  op¬ 
erating  on  the prinelpleof  direct  and ptneerful  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butter. 

We.  claim  that  it  is  the  only  It  utter- Worker  which 
will  certainly,  ag/dfe/w,  atul  tonify  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  ana  Widen  date  not  and  eannol  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butler.  Jtvnrk*  in  the  -salt  as  easily 
and  as  well,  tt  leaves  the  batter  in  better  condition 
even/  troy  Ilian  is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  is  the  greatest  la  bur- sating  iinptem>  nt 
ever  placed  in  the  dairy-room.  In  these  days,  when 
tin*  best  butter  brings  ao  high  a  price,  von  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  of'  “gilt,  edged.” 

We  are  making  more  extensively  than  ever  the 
well  known 

Blmiclmrd  Omni, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Five  sizes 
made  for  Fanitly  Dairies.  Five  sizes  made  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect  stock  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple,  efficient,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  cverv  why  ‘“THE  BEST,”  and  continue  to  tie 


NEW  HAND-BOOK 

Hardy  Omamental  Trees,  shrub*. ICrirgrcens, 
Vines,  Pieomes,  Phlox,  etc.  tai  pages, with  handsome 
colored  plate.  Price.  g5etn.  Plnln.tSOel*.  Send  for  it. 
ELI.WAX f i  r.  K  A  II  I  RKY, 

M  r.  nor*  Nurseries,  Rochester,  n.  y. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  SAY 


CV  Illustrate.!  fit  1  tJV  SH  V  8U 
Catalogue  I’BEfi.  R — .  »  ■  A.  , 
Seitd  (Tie  address  of  TEN  Persons  who  buy 
SKEWS  And  PUNT&  und  we  will  send  you 
gratia  a  PM.  of  the  new  OsmrWIIde  Sunflower 
TNNISFALLEN  GREENHOUSES.  Springfield,  0. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  girl  nine 
years  old  and  1  wish  to  join  your  Club.  My 
papa  has  taken  the  Rural  ever  since  1  can  re¬ 
member.  and  I  like  very  much  to  read  the  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Cousins.  I  have  neither  brother 
nor  sister,  but  I  have  an  Uncle  Joe  who  brings 
me  apples  and  oranges  sometimes  when  he 
comes  from  town.  I  have  made  four  bed- 
quilts:  one  for  my  mamma,  two  for  myself 
and  one  for  my  Aunt  Fannie,  aud  she  gave  me 
a  silver  dollar  and  a  hen  with  IS  chickens  for 
it.  I  ltad  a  garden  'ust  Summer  and  planted 
some  peppers,  peas,  tomatoes  and  pop-corn, 
and  one  plant  of  tobacco  in  it.  I  have  some 
box  plants  that  are  in  the  house.  1  go  to 
school  and  have  to  walk  two-and-a-half  miles. 
Your  niece,  Janie  C.  Bruce. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ya. 


P&3&3&S. 


Jolin.  S.  Carter, 

Manufacturer  aud  Dealer  in 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

CHEESE  FACTORIES.  CREAMERIES 
AM)  DAIRIES. 

Manufacturing  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Improved  Appara¬ 
tus  for  making  CHKKSF  and  BUTTER. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


1883.s&m? 

Will  be  mailed  fhkk  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  Ordering  iL  Iteontains 
about  175  page*.  (it)0  Illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
r.oct  iptcins  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
15m  varieties  of  Veer-table  mid  Flower  Seeds, 
Hants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Seud  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


By  THB Origin atok  at  Reds  red  Pricett  for  Spring 
of  18SS.  Buy  at  the  fountain-  heap  and  get  the  puke. 
Averages  twice  ns  Lurin' us  tlie  Wilson  and  yields  fully 
double  the  number  of  v1  aiits  per  acre:  Is  au  excel¬ 
lent  shipper,  very  ATTRAmvK  In  anponrunec.  of  ex 
ckllrnt  i  i. i vok,  and  retains  Its  color  and  flavor  to  a 
remarkable  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars 
free  at  an  early ante.  J.  BATTEY, 

Manchester,  N.  J. 


Uncle  Mark.— Being  a  member  of  your 
dub,  I  write  this  my  first  letter.  Your  late 
discussion  on  boys  lea  ving  the  farm  prompts 
me  to  say  I  think  it  is  because  they  want,  en¬ 
couragement,  more  home  amusements  and 
kind  words,  and  their  parents  are  the  ones  to 
give  them.  1  think  it  is  better  to  see  a  boy  at 
work  on  the  farm  trying  to  help  his  parents 
than  to  sec  oue  doing  nothing  but  swearing 
aud  smoking  cigars.  It.  is  no  worse  to  have  the 
physical  system  overtaxed  than  the  mental. 
I  have  seen  more  sad  faces  in  villages,  towns 
and  cities  than  ou  the  farm.  I  am  a  farmer  s 
boy,  13  years  old.  I  have  been  able  to  attend 
school  but  very  little.  When  boys  have  leisure 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  them  to  take 
up  a  paper  and  read  than  to  be  wholly  idle. 

Your  nephew,  Harry  W.  Butler. 


Nurseries  at  Flushing,  N.  X. 

LATE  OF 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  mid  SIIREBS 

Iti  excellent  condition  and  at  large  discounts. 

For  Catalogues,  address 

A.  It.  (  BANE.  Exr..  Flushing,  S.  V. 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


0^  IF  YOU  LOVE 


It  develops  the  finest  flavor  mid  en  l  -  The  Letter 

iusUIY. 

we*  tii a  lend  lee,  and 

Hundred*  have  dmonrdnd  deep  rettcra  and  adopted 

^PON;TaisiXY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OK  CREAMER 
or  send  your  millc  to  the  factory.  tmtU  you  have  sent 
lor  our  large  imiiKr.-Pxl  .-ircnlare  and  price  lint*. 

THE  FI  RRl'SfPi  M’F  O.  Burlington,  \  t. 


It  \KU  FLOW  KRS.  send  10c.  for  packet  of  Hilda- 
cum  i  “occiiicu.  m.  •  d,  our  specialty  f--  ns:i.  One  of  the 
choices!  new  plants  irrow  u.  Blooms  first  summer  from 
sc<" I  12] mi  ki  ts  seed  ft.  J’:  ants  $1  each-  P1NUREE  & 
KIXGSI.KY.  Seedsmen,  Box  +15.  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


hiothc  bent  mion.uin 
It  niakou  tin?  roost 
Biivoetlio most  labor. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 


Of  the  verv  best  strains  Tor  .MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS,  FLORISTS,  anil  FAMILY  GARDENS. 
Seed*  sent  by  mall  all  over  l he  country  and  guurau 
teed  to  reach  purchasers.  Cntnloguc.-i  free  ouappli 
cation.  HOVEY  A  (Oil PAW, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  mat  Retail  Dealers  in 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 


NEW  MEMBERS  OP  HORTICULTURAL 
CLUB. 


JALU.IVH  )|  ik  is  •(»()« 

=  BUTTER. 
SIMPLEST  AND  BENT . 


Amks.  Mattie,  Bucyrus,  O. :  Ames,  Blanche, 
Bucyrus,  0. ;  Biglin,  Maggie  L.,  Beioan,  Kan. ; 
Butts,  Carl,  La  Cyg no,  Kan. ;  Bodge,  Paul 
V,,  La  Porte,  Ind. ;  Bergen.  Helen,  Parkville, 
L.  I.;  Campbell,  J.  Frank,  Puuxsutawney,  Pa. ; 
Carpenter,  U.  Grace,  Woodstock  Valley,  Ct. : 
Croop,  Clarence,  Fowlerville,  Mich.;  Croop, 
John,  Fowlerville,  Mich.;  Croop,  Willie,  Fow¬ 
lerville,  Mich.;  Dodge,  Ernest  G.,  Turin,  N. 
Y. ;  Dressier,  Martin,  Mt.  Etna,  la,;  Green¬ 
wood,  Lynne  C.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  Hawker, 
Charlie,  Urbana,  Ill.:  Hawker,  Walter,  Ur- 
bana,  Frank,  Urbana,  III. :  Hunt,  Lucy  L., 
Frankfort,  Dak.;  lluut.  Nettie  A.,  Frankfort, 
Dak.;  Hailman,  Hattie  8.,  Arbor  Hill,  Va. , 
Hinds.  Marian,  Do  Burster,  N.  Y. ;  Hinds, 
Clinton.  De  ltuyster,  N.  Y. :  Hoag,  Hannah 
E.,  Okaloosa,  la.;  Huffman,  Archer.  Roan¬ 
oke.  Ind. ;  Johnson.  Allen  K.,  Collin  (’enter, 

N.  Y. ;  Kinyou,  Johnnie,  Middleport,  N.  V.; 
Kollev.  Lowry,  Abiugton,  Va. :  LiugroU,  Jud- 
son  B.,  Stevonsville,  Mich.;  McCleary,  Josie 
8.,  High  Point,  la.;  Nutting,  Mabel  C.  V.. 
Randolph,  Win. :  Rawson,  Arthur.  Algona, 
la. ;  Sei  ink.  Harry  O.,  Hanover,  Mo. ;  Strong, 
Arthur.  Naples,  N,  Y. ;  Hhisler,  Emma,  IV  i  11- 
ianisvillc,  N.  Y. ;  Shisler.  Sura  E.,  Williama- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  Tangao,  Winnie,  Bellefontaine, 

O.  ;  Taugee,  Clarence,  Bellefontaine.  O. ; 
Thompson,  Nina,  Cloverdale,  Kan.;  Thomp¬ 
son,  8teUa,  Cloverdale  Kan.;  Van  Haim, 
Clarence,  N.  Linsdale,  O. ;  Woodburn,  C.  II. , 
Sterling,  Ill.;  Wilbur.  Lvdia  F.,  Middle  Falls, 
N.  Y, :  Wilbur,  Robbie,  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y. 


I<»  South  Market  St.,  Ilonton,  IIumh 


BUTTER  WORKER 


nml  K!f„ctitr  ami  '  nil  > , n li  t!  I.  [I  I-n 

Power  Workers,  iiiiltcr  Print¬ 
ers,  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  for  Itliwiratr.'liWnioyu*.' 

A.  H.  REID, 


UJAklTm  If'or  d'e  purpose  of  promoting  pro- 
nil  El  I  i  II  Ki’essive  agriculture,  we  desire  to  pro- 
11  Mil  I  LU  rare  .stocks  of  Seed  of  all  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties, especially  I*  n  re  Seed  ('urn  and  oth 
or  grains.  New  variet  ies  should  have  their  cnaracterls- 
lles  fixed  by  a  course  of  five  years  or  more  of  careful 
selection  anil  breeding.  Auy  person  having  such  will 
please  send  sample,  with  his  own  address  plainly 
marked  upon  the  package,  and  write  enreful  descrip 
Hon.  with  history,  t" 

II I II  A  II  Si  HI.KY  *V  ('«..  Seedsmen, 
Koeliester.  N.  V  ..  and  Chiengo,  111. 


CHILDREN’S  GARDENS, 


Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  well  known  as  a  farm¬ 
er,  and  author  says  thas  he  wants  all  the 
children  to  have  u  garden  of  their  own.  it 
need  not  be  a  large  one.  If  possible  it  should 
be  a  light,  easily  worked,  sandy  soil ;  sow  on 
it  early  in  the  Spring,  three  or  four  pounds 
of  some  good  artificial  fertilizer  to  the  square 
rod,  and  spado  or  hoe  or  rake  it  into  the  soil. 
If  the  laud  had  been  plowed  and  prepared 
ready  for  the  seed  the  Autumn  previous,  so 
much  the  better.  In  this  case  it  need  not  be 
spaded  again  iu  the  Spring.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  the  first  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work,  hoe 
it  and  rake  it  smooth,  and  then  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  sow,  in  rows  wide  enough  apart  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  use  of  a  hoe,  such  hardy  seeds  as  rad¬ 
ish,  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  onions,  beets,  celery,  cress, 


Creamery  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplie 
Send  for  catalogue. 

CHILD*  A-  JONES,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

CREAMERY 

Deep  setting,  without  ice.  Perfect  refrltt- 
erator  Included,  .suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries,  or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  whore  I  have  no 
agents.  Send  for  circular. 

Mr-  Agents  wanted. 

W.E.  LINCOLN.  Warren,  Maui 


The  best  NEW and  OLD  varieties.  Ind  ad  mg  Cham¬ 
pion,  Brighton.  Delaware,  DucIii-kh,  Lady. .  I  offer- 

son,  I, inly  WiislilugiiHi.  ill  no  re' k  Early.  Pren- 
i Ink.  Poeltlitiglou,  \i  (Every  variety  Hardy 
Treenuiid  Plain*. )  Send  for  CntiiloRurr  Address, 
VV.  S.  LITTLE,  Rocbealer,  N.Y. 


BURRELL  6c  WHITMAN/SIS 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTKR  and  <  HKhSL 
most  successfully,  aud  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  M  pages. 


£ttfck  a»d  gMtfttg. 


attain* 


PijSr*Uatttiju,$ 


The  Enrl  of  Dudley,  whose  income  is  $5, 
000,000  a  year  is  said  to  be  losing  liis  mind. 

Ross  Winans,  the  American  millionaire, 
now  holds  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Inver 
ness,  Scotland,  750  square  miles  of  land  ex 
clusively  devoted  to  deer  and  desires  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  preserve. 


Dejirniz  to  introduce  our 
BBS  -  1  i.-imnn  -  illustrated  Paper  en- 

H  i ii  ,.1  YOUTH  Into  thousands  ot 

.hum  i  wlu-re  it  is  not  already  taken. 
m  maku  the  t'ollowioa  unprecedented 
j^^Hil'er .  I'non  ri-ct-  pt  of  only  Forty- Eight 
'CtS.  in  pontage  stmnps,  *i  will  send  YOUTH 
Six  Months*  »nd  tf>  every  subscriber  »-.• 
uiil tend,  absolutely  free,  and  postpaid  tin* 
following  articles:  1  Beautiful  Stiver- Plated 
Butter-Knife,  1  Elegant  Silver-Plated  8u- 

gar-Spoon,  1  Superb  Bilv-  r-FlaWd  Salt- 
poon,  1  Attraotive  Silver-Plated  Muotard- 
Spooti.  All tlii-wi-  guild*  ure  wananted  lust  as  rep¬ 
resented.  W«  oiler  no  cheap  or  tnmliy  articles. 
Hcimunhcr.  «1.  these  useful  ynod*  are  Rivi'i  l-'HEE 
—  you merely  pnv  tor  in.-  paper.  This  gn  at  offer  is 
made  simply  to  introduce  the  paper  into  new  homes 
Take  udvantuge  orft  NOW  at  once.  We  goui-jn- 
Lee  every  one  Three  1 inn  <  the  I "tilt/e  of  .Mrtnri/ 
tent!  If  yon  »re  nnf  Tnurr-  tine:  svlihlhil,  we  will 
cheerfully  rtfnnd  the  amount.  If  vrm  do  not  rare 
for  all  four  of  tile  articles,  »o  will  send  any  one 
you  may  ,ulcct  and  the  paper  for  three  months 
tor  only  24  CtS.*  -a  nny  two  articles  you  may 
-'leet  smllhe  paper  fT  36  CtS.  YOUTH  I*  a 


.1  h n.iHTUS'lt  Is  unequaled  as  a  Wall  finish. 
It  produces  a  fine,  durable  and  handsome  Job.  It  Is 
JRconoi nfeal.  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one. 

got  for  sule  in  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
SBELKY  BROTHKKS.  32  Burling  Hip, 
New  V  orb,  AVKRILL  PAINT  COMPANY  Boston 
and  Chicago,  for  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials. 


The  best  advice  may  come  too  late.” 
Said  a  sufferer  from  Kidney  troubles,  when 
asked  to  try  Kidney-Wort.  "  HI  try  it  but  it  will 
be  my  Iasi  dose.  ”  The  man  got  well  a  nd  is  now 
recommending  the  remedy  to  all  sufferers. 
In  this  case  good  advice  came  just  in  time  to 
save  the  man. — Adv. 


GOLD  MRP  AT.,  PARES,  1878 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pur  a 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  lias  been  removed.  It  lias  three 
limes  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


“  I  had  a  piece  of  clay 
ground  which  was  the 
lumpiest  piece  I  ever  saw. 
I  put  the  ‘  ACME  ’  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  on 
it,  and  after  going  over 
it  once  or  twice,  it  was 
almost  as  mellow  as  an 
ash-heap.”  (See  page 
183  this  paper.) 


WJE  WASTlWni  BOOK  AO  10  VI'S 

For  Gen.  DODGES  Aden.  SHER.MtN’S  Bran  New  Book 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Introduction  by  Q*n.  Shi-nnan.  Superb  Hln -tratmTi g.  This 
great  work  won  subscribed  lor  by  t  roa  t  Arthur,  Gen.  Grant, 
anil  hvodre/U  of  CT/it/e  n  f  met.  iuul  18  indorsed  *,  the  moat 
Valuable  and  Thrilling  hobtceemerirtea.  Jt  Sell,  hke  wiMfirr , 
and  ia  the  grandest  chance  to  coiu  mote-v  ern- offered  to  Agents. 
Semi  for  Circular*  I’-rtrn  /’r— ...  S  ;writi:-n  Plate,  etc-,  nil  Ceca. 
to  A.  I*  U  OKTtlINKTON  X  <  <>..  Hurt  far  d.  <  .  .in. 


Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices.  Catai.o<h:ks 
Sent  -  hkk, also  when  deaiml  sam¬ 
ples  of  Dress  Good*.  Silks,  Woolens, 
from  the  largest  and  ilnest  stock  In 
this  country.  Write  to 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. :  * ‘ft*0"’ 


Breeder  of  Eight  Brahma  and  Plymouth 
Bocks.  Egg*.  SJ.IIO  for  13  s  S3. OO  for  20. 
Scliranlcuburg’li,  N.  .J. 


CHD  0*1  C  -AYRSHIRE  row,  ••  Pewdrop 
run  uflUC.  nil,’’  2. 1 13;  Sir.',  "Pride  of  the  Hills,” 
I, Hi', i  Sec  Rural  New-Yorker,  pages  111  and  121.  Also 
two  other  cows.  A.  H.  K.,  kinoand  5,2tw,  and  a  bull 
cult  two  months  old  from  Pewdrop  4th. 

DAVID  CARLL,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


In  *59  fl  Per  day  at  home,  samples  worth  85  free, 
03  IU  u4U  Address  Sttsson  A  Co..  Portland,  Me. 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


UT  THIS  OUT 

w  ■  ■  ■■■  W  W  w  I  And  yoo’H r«ce(v« 

i by  ut&U#  ft  Golden Box^f  Gtuda,  th*l  will  bring  you  in  mon 
money  In  One  Month  tlm  anything  cl*e  itt  Arnerlea,  AUjuj- 
lute  Oerutqty.  M.  Yoartjr,  2TJ  Cfn-rnwlph  St.,  >*«w  Y'-rk. 


A  Third  of  a  Million  Copies  sold  to  date 


Heal  estate 


There  has  been  no  more  successful  instruction  book 
ever  published  than 


Two  of  them  First.  Prize  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINE 


Itchinr’Pilm-Hyinptonit  and  Cnre. 

The  symptoms  are  moisture,  like  perspiration,  in¬ 
tense  itehlng.  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress 
inX>  particularly  at  night,  seems  as  If  pin-worms  were 
crawling  in  and  about  the  rectum;  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affected.  If  allowed  to  continue  very 
serious  results  follow.  ’•  SWAY  NS'S  OINTMENT"  is 
a  pleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  Tor  Tetter.  Itch,  Salt 
Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Erysipelas, Barbers’  Itch,  Blotch¬ 
es,  all  scaly,  crusty  Skin  Diseases.  Sent  hv  mall  for 
50  cents:  a  boxes.  $!.25  (In  -tumps i.  Address  DR. 
SWANSEA  SON.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sold  hv  Drug 


RICHARDSONS  NEW  METHOD 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


CLAY”  STALLION 


Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 


By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON.  Price,  *3.2.3. 

American  or  Foreign  Fingering. 

It  has  been  carefully  revised  many  times,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  errors,  and  may  be  termed  a  "perfect" 
music  book. 

Its  graded  system  Is  thoroughly  progressive,  its 
course  of  mush-  study  eminently  practical  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  its  selection  of  pieces  for  recreation 
Judicious  and  pleasing. 

It  is  the  mill/ (rue  “  Riciiakdso.V  and  should  be 
ordered  by  Its  full  title: 

Richardson's  New  Method  for  the  Pianoforte. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  S6T  BROADWAY’,  NEW  YORK. 


w  ^  ^  IN  THE 

Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country, 

JVortfi  Dakota, 

Tributary  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 
SECTIONAL  MAP  and  FUEL  particulars 
mailed  Fit  E  1C  to  any  address  bv 

H.  C.  i»AYIS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.R. 

Sl\  PAUL,  MINN. 


Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstake  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  Mares  and 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  Alt  for  sale  cheap. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


r^  vy-,  AND  AOi 

sa2i**«"1VEAR  our 

By  mail,  tec.  Circular 
*  in  9%  ra..  s.  v  — 


Largest  herd  In  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


6y  i,  aummakerg 


O  nilT  Illcbtrated  Book 
UUUI  Sent  Free. 

Ill  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


(new  F.  NASON  &  CO. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 


To-day  offers  unoqunled  advantages  to  tbo  farmer, 
mechanic,  laboring  man  or  capitalist.  The  James 
River  Valley, along  the  Northern  Pacific  Bail, 
road,  is  the  most  Inviting  portion  of  North  Dakota, 
with  a  record  of  Troiii  20  to  -IO  bn- pels  of  ”  No.  I 
hard"  when!  In  the  acre.  MllUutis  of  acres  of  the  best 
prairie  land,  near  railroads,  free  to  settlers.  Men 
with  breaking  teams,  laboring  man  and  women,  can 
find  constant  employ  incut  at  excellent  wages. 
Pamphlets,  with  reliable  Information,  and  map  Sent 
free  to  any  applicant  by  addressing 

SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

Jamestown.  Dakota. 

WFSTER  N  Situated  In  the  heart  of  the  great 

WJhOAXkxviv  Western  stock  region.  Valuable 

QTflPlf  Improvement*;  1,000  aoresuu- 

o  i  u  w  r\  der  fence.  Thoroughbred  Stock. 

A  1^%  |1J|  Stables.  Sheds,  Coral*,  and  cv- 

F  U  fT  (VI  erv  convenience  for  tine  stock 

__  _  _  .  _  _  growing.  Handsome  Brick  Res 

Unn  P  fl  I  I?  idcnce.  For  full  particulars 

Hill  ml  ‘^wGE%Bfeb. 


P Reliable  and  ^ 

uiulcosU  any 
Hrm.  I  will  not  be 

beaten.  I  1l.,vv  the 

hrant  uid  best 
stock  and  1S),0«)  ,-ustom. 
er>t>  prove  It.  Lndtesanii 
Gantencrs  say  they  never 
fnll.  All  my  life  *  Seed 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


mailed  free 

Architectural,  Farming,  Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HOMES. 

TI1K  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

39  t'bnmbers  St.,  N.  Y. 


,  25  CAROS  iSSHR 

A  St  A  leva  QUJtUIJ, 

4  |ll^.  llftjpkton'i  iiiurcliuhfof 
/  <  orB  •ir  •%  Irn  Spoons  ft* 

>  (inrakn.  fop  t>l.  |(l  prr- 

j*  Mwt't  wiiJi  voiulhpr»*l»7  ifPtiSmr 
Jtll  I*  ti  k  l  RKK,nilh uurtflogfthl 
-nium.  (T/*  LHI  .NO  I  punrdand 
h  t  ur  Kft.nl*  with  tlicPhp«|»p.ieLs  of 
J  *0  I 


A  lot  ill  all  ■  ( ;  r  0\vt‘ r .  I  dot v  ni !  enni pctl- 
W  w  lion.  1  pivn  more  exiraft 
with  ortlerv  than  ftoi/in  firms  Mill  1  havn  Afl.OOO 
IvrmitifuJ  ninafrated  (liiidw  KRKK  llundnxls 
of  riv-Hly  rnvrrttviiwt.  Kwrv  om*  I'letTmMi.ac-  Tl 
MTihoJ  prun'd,  many  f»kt>  o>  low  tu?  »c%  pewt- 

w  jKtiif.  rheAp  luidirt  by  Ui©  ounce.  Bound,  #  II 
Ac.  Mv  beautiful  free unit Cfttalpguo'M  “ 
worth  many  dftllin.  R.  H.  SHTTMWAY.  Rockford,  Ill. 


®m.$,  plants,  v^r 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue 
of  New,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 
for  1883, 


PO  MONA  N  I  USER  V. -.5.000 

KIKt'FER’S  HYimrD  PEARS  in ‘Sr 
dau-daud  .5U.OOO  In  Nursery,  propa 
gated  exclusively  from  Standards. 
No  Buds  or  Sitlotia  taken  from  Dwakks. 
NIGH’S  sri'ERB  Strawberry.  HAN- 
SKLL  Raspberry,  Blackberries.  New 
Grapes  and  Currants.  Fruit,  Shade 
anil  llrnainental  Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants  in  variety.  Catalogue  free. 
\VM.  1*A  RKY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

rPHE  Lam!  of  Lakes,  of  GrovoK,  of  Meadows, 
A  of  No.  I  Hard  Wheat, of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  !M  to  S?  per  acre  of  first  owners.  Send 
for  mupR  and  publications  to 

C.  J.  WKM4ITT, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 


Will  lie  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  plate.  It  is 
full  tu  all  the  really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums.  Xew  Roses,  etc.,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  line  foliage  und  other  grern-bouse 
anil  hoi  house  plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  rates. 
Free  to  nil  my  enstomers;  to  others  HV.  or  a  plain 
copy  tree. 

New  Single  Dahlias.  Plants  and  seeds  from  the 
Ilnest  collection  In  England. 

Catalogues  of  Sotsls,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Orchids, 
etc,,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Wasuincito.n,  D.  C. 


AINE  GARDEN  MARKETING  FARM 


_ _ n _ _ _ suitable  for 

J  stock,  dal  ry  or  gent  Ionian  farmer,  itii  acres,  20  wood, 
0  fruit;  throe-story  residence,  tenant-house,  necessary 
outbuildings;  good  water;  near  Little  Neck  Station, 
north  side  Long  Island.  Address  II.  IH'RDlCK,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Coll  on  W,  M.  Bl  iioiCK,  150  Nassau  st, 

Ibarras.— Productive, climate  mild,  taxes  and  freights 
1  low.  List  free.  1st. nu  A  M  utKtrci,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WE  GIVE  THIS  RING 


and  Drupe  Vines.  One  of  the  largos!  ntul  finest 
stiH-ks  evr  grown,  eonibiuc*!  with  cxoccdmgly  lib. 
end  offers.  All  U10  Icudmen  M,  bm,  « 
novelt  es.  Catalogue  free.  L  U  S- 

Cornwill-on-Hudson,  C  .  *  _  f*  Si  ■ 
NowYork.  Mil  IllVk 


//T\  ISGib.LW. Ph.ito C*r.t-,\ 
/ v«a  A  piriTtf,  on.-UV'. 

/  Let  I :  .t.tx1V3«lo*4  tlU,tI*-pwt 
\?/  l,—,JrUig.  $1,  Scr.l 

Vvtnntei  wiitre wr»  10  St:  |.it?...v 
\riOTiy  of  «4I  WyWJoflBipwisl  b»v- 
A-Sj-  1'rvsitnm 

li,t»n.U«1U,  t"  •  *•>•’“*■,  it-?.  Ortr.l  :cv, 
S,?|.fv  ti.i!l  K.  F. 

V  . .  .  1 .  , v  ,  1  'i  '  V  '  1  ’  1  t  1  y 


12lScU 


F.RH1LI..  PO’ KEEPS  IK,  X  Y 
I’L  l  NTS.  Gregg.  Vick-  litr  1  it 
-Chester.  Bob,  ami  all.  II I  A  m 
My  Berry  Lent,  with  |tf|  M  |«  ■ 

prices,  advices,  etc.,  free.  All  IA  1 1 


y  le.-  »  .v.?  fxn 

y  «-y  .,11  ClnnM  Caul , 
i):.(li»ia6,  for  ♦  l. 

8  am  k»l  c  fire 


II  II  I  C  BROTHKIte,  -c.»nth  CUAtonbm  v,  Tcnn.,  ftend  frt'O 

rTMLCi  ul  tie*i  U.Y«piiei  rii  ‘,  HUcktM'rripv  (intiiSf 

wuiKpbmlc**  TU  CT  M  A  Ikl1  HI'**'  *  »  ,  H  i  S  J 

l’urrnn('.*An»i  lilt  IVlMlv  of  r.H .  u  Ati:  «(, 

ArJ^tr  v-d/ui*,  yt nuft/lm.  80  .Vi’KKS  of  l*luut*s 

WITH  1 ,000.000  YOUNG  ONES 

y  .  A,  /'mv',  Jer**y  Ou/rn,  A* fit* r  W,  ftlid  olb'f  mirlA 

shV,,Vu  ■  who  Wants  big  berries 

•  •  r  Kr.i  i  tut  r.t/V. I.-*.  ■  hoarluv  If  I .vco.e.s  J  /. /.V>” 

AND  LOTS  OF  THEM. 

lIKADQt  VKTEItSrur  ra  w.  early  Itl.ACK  i  d’  sot  HU,  IN* 
CJ7’  l’lauis  by  mail  or  express  to  all  pans  of  the  United  States. 


on  James  River.  Va.  In  a  Northern 
net  dement.  Illustrated  circular  from 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


rib'N  4 N'rtM.gd.CL 


WALL’S  ORANGE  POTATOES 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  jiurposcB,  by  Cnas 
M,  Guilts,  1U5  Sycamore  St.,  Cln’ti,  O.,  or  It  W.K. 
St.,  Syracuse,  K,  Y.,  U8  Ktver  st.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


White  Star,  White  Elephant,  Belle  MammotbK,  Pearl 
and  all  other  leading  varieties  I  sell  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  IT.  SMALL,  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


New  Styles  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chromo  visiting  Cards,  tinest  quality 
largest  variety  and  lowest  prices.  ,30 
chromos  with  name  We, 


a  present  with 
Clinton  Bros.  A  Co.,  CllntouvUlc,  Conn 


\g  r-  c  "T*  f  \  E3  C  Kft  fdU  Information 
W  E-  O  1  sj  O  about  our  7  per  cent. 

fai.„,  mortgages.  12 
experience:  $4,000,000  loaned;  not  a  dollar  lost 
\\  itikins  A  <’«».,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  und  2t.H 

.......  XT.....  \r _ 


aleu did  50  Uatest  Style  Chromo  Cards,  uame  HV. 
t'remlum  with  .5  pks.  E.  IT.  Pardee,  New  Haven.  Ct 


GROWN  AND  IMPORTED  EXPRESSLY  FOR 


MARKET  GARDENERS 


Wholesale  Price  List  sent  free  to  all  engaged  In 
growing  vegeiublcH  for  market, 

A.  D. COWAN  iScCO.,114  Chambers  St..  New  York. 


4*a3I«  him  ii ti  Hlu*lr«i(f*i 
Botik,  to  nil  y»li«  *«*«•*  two 
J5e.  xtampt  for  mn-d 

tMirkinir.  Men*  («>»»  thl*. 

E.  G.  RIDEOUT  fo  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ”  Kansas  divisionH|l  p.  R'Vv 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

nalol  iru.vs  I*a$ture  SunmuTand  "Winter.  I  nsiirpassed  for  <  Titmite,  <  trasses,  W: 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 


..  ■ .  ....... ....  „  ..  ...  .wruiui  t'U  l 

.  ■■■■«>(  o!t»t«ed  for  Ma,*  •'.'«!  lKjv|cv»t  O.m- 
i  Tlkll  l"  p«u«.l*.  Of,lgt,»  Mat  Lh‘j«I«.  All 

I  I  It  M  I  \  mlr.»i  y  e,,ip!,l»Uoua  »»  to  p»tant»Mtlty 

Ll  I  I  11  I  ,1  i  .ivi> nitons  fpja.  Oar  •'  BtUdo  lor  Obtota- 
K  I  ktl  I  V  :a*  P»t.:its"tS8*utfre«av»rywh»i‘ig 

Address  let  tS  ItAUtiklt  a  to.,  ooltvltoni  «f  fatrnti, 

MASUtMiTOX.  lb  C. 


CARDEN,  ^^RffgTQtTA^TTYgL 

FIELD  &  f  LOWEST  PRICES. 

_■  M>>/pn  I  lUnstmed  A  Dsicrtpttr*  Oats* 
FLU  W  t  K .  |  lo.tue  mailed  on  application. 

J.  M.  MCCULLOUGH'S  SONS, 

(StwbUahad  i«a#j  136  Walnut  St.Cwci/wati.0. 


A  WEF.K,|12aus'  at  home  easily  mode.  Costly 
OutQt  free.  Addtttsc  Tull  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


mww 


UIDE.T 


THE 


MARCH  24 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 
IDELICIOUS.  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT. 


That  was  a  heartless  advice  which  a  pub¬ 
lisher  gave  to  a  popular  writer  who  wanted  to 
know  now  to  make  his  books  sell  for  more 
money.  He  said— “Die!  A  man's  books  al¬ 
ways  bring  50  per  cent  more  when  he  dies.” 

A  Philadelphia  boy  was  asked  if  he  ever 
prayed  in  church,  and  answered,  “Oh,  I  al¬ 
ways  say  a  prayer  like  all  the  rest  do,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  sermon  begins,”  “  Indeed,”  responded 
the  astonished  querist,  “  what  do  you  say?’ 
“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 


One  trial  proves  its 
extraord luury  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25-CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


Sctrio,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1879. 

I  am  the  PcLs'or  ot  the  Baptist  Church  here,  and  an 
educated  phystcinn.  I  am  not  In  practice,  but  am  my 
sole  faintly  physician,  and  ad  vise  in  many  chronic 
cases.  Over  a  year  ago  I  recommended  your  Hop 
Bitters  to  my  Invalid  wife,  who  has  been  under  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  Albany’s  best  physicians  several 
years.  She  hua.  become  thoroughly  cured  of  her  vari¬ 
ous  complicated  diseases  by  their  use.  We  both  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  our  friends,  many  of  whom  have 
also  been  cured  of  their  vnrions  aliments  by  them. 

DM  P  U  IV  A  HPPV 


Made  in  POUR  STYLES,  ail 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

Their  superiority  demon- 
strated. 

Their  success  without  a 
parallel. 

Over  £0,000  in  daily  use. 

They  are  Sklf-Skihmino. 

Five  Gold  >Iudn.l8  and 
Hevm  Silver  Medals  for 
superiority.  Raise  Mork 
Cream,  Make  Better  Butter. 
DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS, 


AK'ENEI). 


IfoixG 


key.  e.  k.  Warren. 

A  World  of  Good. 

One  of  the  most  popular  medicines  now  before  the 
American  public  is  Hop  Bitters.  You  see  It  every¬ 
where.  People  take  It  with  good  effect.  It  builds 
them  up.  It  Is  not  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  some 
other  Bitters,  as  It  Is  not  a  whiskey  drink.  It  is  more 
like  the  old-fashioned  boneset  tea,  that  has  done  a 
world  of  good.  If  you  don’t  feel  Just  right,  try  Hop 
Bitters.— Xunda  Netos.—Adu. 


_ SWING _ 

EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS.  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Pull  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies, 
far  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TWENTY 

Perelicron  -  Norman  Horses 

WILL  ARRIVE 


At  Oaklawn  Farm, 

WAYNE.  DO  PAGE  CO.,  ILLS, 

S*.  Utile*  W  e»i  of  Chirugo,  on 

Sfcv  C.A2S  W.K’y. 


p VERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Band- 

14  age:  It  is  a  new  and  great  improvement.  Also 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  In  the  com¬ 
mon  vats  entirely  by  machinery, 
gy  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

CHARLES  MtLLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

ManuFrs  of  Cheese  Factory  and  Daily  Ap¬ 
paratus  and  Supplies. 


The  Dinner  Hour. 


At  School. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN  ON  THE 

91  APES  MANURES. 


The  First  Installment 


Small  Fruit,  Strawberries,  Nursery  Stock,  Etc. 

Four  years’  experience.— Xhe  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  cheaper  and  better 
than  Stable  Manure  at  One  Dollar  a  Two-horse  Toad,  delivered. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Nurseryman,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  January  22,  1888,  writes: 

“  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  again  report  good  results  from  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures.  After  using  your  ‘  Fruit  aud  Vine  Manure , 
on  a  somewhat  extended  scale  for  the  past  four  years,  I  can  scarcely  commend  it  too  highly.  Besides  being  susceptible  of  cheap  and  quick 
application,  I  get  better  returns  from  the  money  expended  for  it  than  from  the  best  stable  manure  delivered  at  the  nursery  at  a  dollar  per 
large  two-horse  wagon  load.  I  could  also  speak  of  its  lasting  properties,  but  space  will  uot  permit.” 

PINNEY  BROS.,  North  Carver,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  December,  1882,  write: 

“  Used  the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  on  Strawberries,  new  beds.  Season  was  very  dry,  but  the  vines  grew  very  well;  applied  one  quart 
to  a  rod  of  row  three  feet  wide.” 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  Nurserymen,  South  Glastonbury,  Conu,  December,  1882,  report: 

“  We  buy  all  our  Special  Fruit  Manures  of  The  Mapes  Company.” 

Corn,  Potatoes  and  Grass  “  Top-Dressed.” 

Heavy  crop  notwithstanding  tlie  .severe  drouth, •-The  lYIupe*  Potato  manure  compared  with  hen  manure  In  produc» 
ing  large,  smooth,  clean  potatoes. 

Effect*  of  the  mapes  Grass  Top-Dressing  on  an  old  meadow  where  the  grass  was  all  run  out. 

S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Dec.  11, 1882,  writes: 

“I  did  not  husk  my  corn  this  year,  but  cut  it  corustalksaud  all  together;  it  costs  me  more  to  get  my  corn  into  meal  after  it  is  raised  than  it  does 
to  raise  it.  I  applied  four  bags  of  your  Corn  Manure  to  the  acre  and  drilled  in  about  one  bag  of  the  Fertilizer  with  the  seed.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  drouth  it  was  estimated  to  yield  100  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre.  For  potatoes  I  put  a  light  coat  of  yard  manure,  and  a  smallish  hand¬ 
ful  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer  in  the  hill — potatoes  very  large  and  smooth,  except  a  few  rows  where  I  used  hen  manure  in  place  of  Mapes; 
there  the  potatoes  were  smaller  and  scabby.  On  part  of  a  meadow  I  used  two  bags  to  tho  acre  of  Mapes  Top-Dressing,  the  grass  was  very  thick 
and  heavy,  estimated  to  cut  two  tons  per  acre.  This  was  on  an  old  meadow  where  the  grass  was  all  run  out;  probably  would  not  have  cut 
more  than  5<X>  pounds  per  acre.” 

Truck  matured  TWO  TO  THREE  WEEKS  EARLIER  last  season  grown  with  these  maniuCs. 

Send  postal  for  new  Descriptive  Pamphlet  containing  Crop  Reports  on  Potatoes,  Truck,  Onions,  Corn,  Oats,  Top-Dressing,  Grass, 
Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Tobacco,  etc.  Address 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  15N  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Stock  on  hand  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano — Lobos.  the  genuine,  raw,  unmanipulated,  old-fashioned  kind — for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 


To  be  Imported  from  France 

THE  COMING  SEASON 


Who  i«  determined  to  sustain  the  reputation 

Oaklawn  has  attained  as  fhe  Greatest  Im¬ 
porting  mid  Breeding  Establishment 
In  the  World. 

100  Page  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application 
Contains  over  40  illustrations  and  the  history  of 
he  Percheron  race.  Order  Catalogue  “  N.,’ 


will  deserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  former  years 
by  the  continued  ad¬ 
dition  of  all  the  em¬ 
bellishments  and  Im¬ 
provements  that  costly 
and  skilled  artisans 
can  produce. 

Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues,  with  elegant 
and  varied  styles,  sent 
free  to  all  applicants. 


J.  ESTEY  &CO. 


Bmttleboro.  Yt 


OYRArnE  ROAD  CART 

W#  'x  (t 


J— *-1 — - —  THE 

- 1- * - MOST 

POPULAR  CART  MADE  for 
business  or  pleasure.  LIGHT, 
STRONG,  DURABLE.  Three 
styles,  weighing  from  8ft  to 
UK)  pounds.  Prices from  S.50 
to  R  I  OB  Over  2,UX)  in  use, 
rhest  praise  of  them.  Fully 
pect.  scud  forlll.  Catalogue 
.ISK  CA  RT  CO..  Sj  rue  use,  N.  Y 


BUSS  POPULAR  COLLECTIONS, 

kiul  in  ihf  rnarkti.  launlei  to  luirodaee  aeui  into  every  gwriliin,  wo 
jinw  offer  our  Popular  OolRruntl*.  I’eeLvtt  of  the 

clioleewt  vegetable*  grown,  amounting  at  C'utulogua 

Xylite*  to  Sj  I  .lit.,  for  only  Fifty  Piuilt,  »t  Bill.** 

nit  rU  uii  Wonder  Peak,  the  ltd,  o/irilr.i, dWftlfot  Reft  gruwn { 
r>t|uitca  no  t'U.hiug-  Mayflower  'luuule,  eery  early,  lino 
■lufillty.  Genuine  Bcrwudu  Onion,  mu-  or  ilil«celetr»u4 
variety,  hit l*H)  tinder  Lettuce,  tine  hemls.  attuui*  drnnylit  and 
heat  Iti-uer  iliftii  any  oilier  eon.  (.allitiritlu  Mummulh  Kmlleh. 
vary  Uiive.  cxoollont  lUvor,  pood  Jor  VH.tor  or  tipting.  Arlington 
Cucumber,  brlnyi  lh«  hhtlieaV  jiricit  of  *nT  van.ey  la  ibo  New 
York  Mierlet.  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  h»»  lawn  grown 
We  ighing  74  Hu.  till**’  1  mpravod  Long  Orange  Carrot, 
wlrolcil  by  n»  for  14  year*,  amt  bow  tbo  belt  Carrol  grown. 
Bllaa’  Improved  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  beit  let 
tori.  Fgyptlua  Beet,  re  ins  beuer.  Extra  early  Mnrileb 
fTurnlp.o  wee-in  cutler  thuuxny  other  variety.  Jumbo  Pump¬ 
kin,  >  j*.-el  men*  have  birn grown  wvtghlng  over  800  lb*. 

A’.  JB.—Moit  at  tho  above  auru  were  Bj.I  iuliwiiutiil  li y  ua.  Bend 
to  ui  to  got  iho  wrnuiiic. 

Cj’lh  PsoLtaof  choice  Flower  Seed*,  nmouutlng  at 
Cululngun  nrleea  Ur  *  1.V5  fur  f>0  eeuta,  oa  fellows : 

Junnn  i'lnka,  livi- ritual  uga,  I’an.H  .  )'■  luittn*.  Verhenaa,  kc.,  he. 

BOTH  Uo-  flower  au.l  Vegetable  Hri-d  GjUeciloiii  mulled  for  SO 
eonu.  For  #1.00  we  will  add  a  poekuewof  onr  Wild  Garden 
Seeds,  eeutAlrdiig  100  different  Variotli «  ot  flower  aceda  inliod, 
sufficient  to  m»  bo  If  a  assure  red  of  ground. 

Nn  auhatiturlnn.  Owing  to  the  very  hlier.il  dl.couut already 
TO  ltd  c  on  then  *»«  oilifp  faridili'a  will  k>«*  wibutituttd  fur 

those  uo  till'd,  unr  enn  uuy  etiftllgo  whatever  be  made  lu  the  col* 

hrtklUs. 

Order  at  onee  and  have  Hum  on  hand  when  you  want  to  plaot. 
Biles1  Illustrated  lland-liook  for  the  Farm  and  Gurden, 
(SOU  lllusLiuLieu.  eiidoolored  piste  oft-  ftUtlf'll  tlomri),  price,  ficeuu. 
lolling  you  how  to  grow  all  lh«  above,  aent  free  to  every  outs 
Iiurehualng  one  or  morn  eolli-otiom,  who  asks  for  It  at  the  time  of 
ordering.  UmaitbyMouey  Order,  Itrafl,  MrnrPM  Onlt-r. or  Rcgiaiercl 
Leiu-r,  >011111  amounts  uiay  bo  atut  in  poaUga atuups.  Addre», 

B.  E.  BLISS  A  SONS,  Seed  A  Horticultural  W urehouee, 
84  Barclay  Street,  New  Y orL- 


Fot'  I  >,sd  lr>  tin  hlegtlUl  lunik  ill  I  dll  In* cm 

3  Colored  Plates  ol  Flowers  and  Vcgelnltlea. 
untl  more  than  1,1100  I  Iliial  en t Ioiih  of  the 

uhotcout  Flowerw,  PlauiB  aud  Vogetablcs,  and  Direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  It  U)  haudsomt-  euough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present,  bead  ou  youi' 
name  uml  rout  Ofllee  address,  with  in  cents,  and  l  wUl 
send  you  u  copy,  postage  paid.  Tlite  is  not  a  quarter 
of  Its  cost.,  it  is  printed  lu  both  Eugllsh  and  German. 
1/  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

Vii-ltV  WCgllk  me  llie  liem  in  llie  V\  ol-lill 
Tilt;  Fi.okai.  til' Hue  will  U-li  liOw  10 gel  UxldgiOW  them. 

Vick's  ptowef  and  Veiretab'e  Garden.  175 
Pages, «  Colored  Plates,  too  Engravings.  For  50  cents 
in  paper  covers;  gl  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— at  Pages; 
a  Colored  Plate  lu  every  number  and  many  fine  En¬ 
gravings.  Price,  gl.24« year;  live  copies  for  $5.  Spec¬ 
imen  Numbers  sent  for  10c.:  S  trial  copies  for  25c. 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE  I 


(\W  MANUftEXIX^r, 

WlWfsPREADER^yS^1 

^2»PULVERIZER&CART£0mbine2 

00  wr  cent  of  the  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
Manure,  one  loud  spread  in  one-tenth  toe  time 
ittluar  thu  crop  hm  much  as  two  pitched  out  by 
Iinli.Hliensitblf'  ar  the  Mower  und  Reaper. 
t>  cotton  sections  It  will  stive  the  labor  of  hnlf  a 
men.  Spreads  Muck.  Mart,  A«Iies.  Lime.  Cottou- 


RoclieMter,  N.  Y 


Bv  Professors  Wkber  &  Sooville,  of  Cha 
gent  free  on  application  to  Gko.  L.  Squire, 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.U0  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


Porno  logical. 


SMITH’S  CIDER  APPLE. 


Opinions  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  P.  Barry,  Charles 
Downing1,  et  al.,  Regarding  it. 


Barry:  This  is  an  old  variety. 
I  hud  a  bearing  tree  in  my 
own  grounds  SO  years  or 
more,  and  Anally  grafted  it 
over.  It  is  a  hardy,  productive 
tree;  fruit  high-colored  and 
handsome;  quality  good  or 
nearly  so,  and  it  is  a  fair  keeper. 
It  is  not  a  valuable  fruit  for 
Western  New  York,  but  I  have 
seen  it  in  great  perfection  in 
the  markets  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  I  think  that  in 
New  Jersey,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land  and  southward  it  must  be  a  valuable 
variety  and  well  worthy  of  extensive  culture. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


From  J.  J.  Thomas:  I  find  Smith's  Cider 
smaller  in  size  and  inferior  in  quality,  when 
grown  here,  to  the  specimens  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania  and  at  the  West.  Its  fine  ap- 
peai’&nce  and  uniform  fairness  in  portions  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  at 
the  West,  have  made  it  a  valuable  market  ap¬ 
ple,  and  its  productiveness,  in  addition,  1  as 
rendered  it  far  more  profitable  in  some  parts 
of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  than  any  other 
sort.  I  do  not  think  it  would  l>e  of  much  value 
in  New  York,  us  its  fiavor,  never  more  than 
moderate,  is  here  rather  poor. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


From  Charles  Downing:  Smith’s  Cider  is 
an  ordinary  apple  hero,  but  in  Pennsylvania  it 
is  one  of  their  best  for  profit. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


From  Ex-Gov.  Furnas:  I  have  not  fruited 
Smith’s  Cider  Applo,  nor  do  I  know  of  anyone 
who  has  in  tins  region.  I  have  trees  growing 
and  promising.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  best, so  far. 
Biownville,  Neb. 


From  Geo.  W.  Campbell:  I  have  had  but 
little  personal  experience  with  Smith’s  Cider 
Apple,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  planted  largely 
in  this  vicinity.  It.  is,  however,  regarded  as  a 
profitable  market  variety,  the  tree  bearing 
early  and  quite  abundantly,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
above  second-rate  in  quality.  The  term  “eider” 
is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  not  a  good  cider-apple, 
the  juieo  being  thin  ami  watery.  In  many 
places,  too,  the  trees  were  badly  iujurod  by  the 
severe  Winter  of  1880-’81.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  mein- 
tors  from  all  sections  of  the  State  voted  upon 
the  merits  of  many  of  the  most  popular  varie¬ 
ties,  regarding  UJU  as  the  standard  of  highest 
value  for  profit,  and  the  average  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  the  varieties  named:  Northern  Spy, 
II;  Smith’s  Cider,  70;  Baldwin,  73;  Beu  Davis, 
81;  Wine-Sap,  81;  Rome  Beauty,  90.  I  think 
those  figures  represent  very  fairly  the  compar¬ 
ative  value  of  the  Smith’s  Cider  and  the  other 
uarned  apples  in  Ohio. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


Remarks. — The  American  Bornological 
Society  gives  it  two  stars  for  the  following 
Statos :  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  Our  cuts  from  nature 
(Figs.  118  and  119)  show  the  characteristic 
shape.  Tho  skin  is  shaded  ami  somewhat  stri¬ 
ped  with  red  on  yellowish-green,  with  a  few 
yellowish  dots.  The  flash  is  whitish,  crisp,  sub- 
aeid,  tender.  The  flavor  is  moderate. 


NIAGARA  GRAPE  AND  KIEFFER  PEAR. 


On  January  29,  1883,  a  number  of  fruit¬ 
growers  met  at  the  house  of  William  Parry, 
Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jersey,  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  new  hardy  fruits,  recently  introduced  and 


good  growth  and  produced  fine  clusters  the 
same  season.  In  Virginia,  where  ordinary 
varieties  rot  badly,  Niagara  was  exempt.  In 
Iowa  and  Michigan  it  does  well;  the  fruit  rip¬ 
ens  earlier  than  Concord  and  is  better  in  qual¬ 
ity,  selling  in  the  Chicago  market  at  20  cents 


Smith’s  Cider— Cross-section— Fig.  148. 


now  attracting  great  attention  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Niagara,  a  large,  handsome  white 
grape,  was  first  introduced.  Mr.  C.  L.  Hoag, 
of  Lockport,  New  York,  gave  an  account  of 
its  history  and  origin,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  it  is  a  cross  between  the  Concord  and  Cas¬ 
sidy,  to  obtain  a  hardy  white  grape  of  good 
quality.  There  were  many  other  good  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  same  parentage— white,  red  and 
black— some  of  good  quality.  None,  except 
the  Niagara,  however,  were  without  defects, 
and  all  the  others  were  destroyed.  The  Niag¬ 
ara  has  proveu  to  be  a  strong,  vigorous  grow¬ 
er,  succeeding  well  wherever  tried  in  most  of 
the  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  E.  Ashley  Smith,  of  Lockport.  N.  Y., 


per  pound  in  competition  with  California 
grapes  at  eight  to  ten  cents. 

William  Parry  stated  that  in  October  last 
ho  received  a  basket  of  Niagara  Grapes  in 
good  condition,  sent  from  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw 
and  tasted  them;  the  fruit  was  fresh  and  firm, 
adhering  well  to  the  stem ;  the  bunches  were 
large  and  handsome,  yet  could  be  lifted  from 
the  basket  by  taking  hold  of  a  single  berry. 
The  rich  perfume  rising  from  the  fruit  filled 
the  room,  and  was  a  good  introduction  to  the 
delicious  qualities  of  tho  grapes,  only  being 
fully  enjoyed  when  eaten ;  tho  flesh  was  ten¬ 
der,  sweet  and  juicy.  The  fruit  has  a  thin, 
tough  skin,  not  liable  to  crack;  its  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  large  size,  melting  flesh,  with  a  rich. 


Smith’s  Cider— Fig.  149. 


secretary  of  the  company,  states  that  at  Camp- 
bellsport,  60  miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  they 
succeed  well,  and  are  never  injured  by  frost. 
At  Aiken,  S.  C.,  also,  where  1,000  vines  were 
sent  late  In  the  Spring,  arriving  after  other 
grapes  were  as  large  as  peas,  they  made  a 


pleasant  aroma,  must  give  it  a  high  position 
among  tho  best  hardy  fruits.  The  Niagaras 
were  tested  in  comparison  with  tho  most  pop¬ 
ular  hardy  grapes  grown  in  the  United  States, 
the  Concord  and  Delaware,  both  of  which  are 
recommended  in  35  States  and  Territories,  one 


being  marked  with  54  and  the  other  with  59 
stars,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  grape. 
They  were  repeatedly  tested  and  eaten  freely, 
until  we  were  irresistibly  brought  to  the  Con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Niagara  was  the  handsomest 
and  best  hardy  grape  we  ever  tasted. 

John  R.  Parry  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  vineyards,  he  saw  near  Lockport,  New 
York,  Oct.  23,  ’82,  at  which  time  the  foliage 
on  Niagara  vines  was  green  and  healthy,  while 
that  of  Concord,  Martha,  Moore’s  Eai'lv,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Rogers’  Hybrid  and  others  was  fading 
and  losing  vitality.  The  Niagara  vines  were 
well  filled  with  large,  fine  clusters — about  50  t*> 
each  vine,  that  would  average  one-half  pound 
each,  or  25  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  although 
this  fruit  had  been  in  marketing  condition 
since  Sept.  12 — a  period  of  nearly  two  months 
— yet  it  was  sound,  fresh  and  perfect  in  every 
particular.  The  original  vine  had  been  in 
bearing  11  years,  and  showed  no  evidence  of 
decline,  but  was  as  green,  vigorous  and  healthy 
as  any  of  its  descendants,  and  bearing  with 
them  an  enormous  crop  of  large,  fine,  luscious 
fruit;  at  one  place  he  saw  them  packing  about 
one  ton  for  market,  a  noticeable  feature  being 
that  they  required  no  trimming  or  cutting  out 
of  defective  berries,  every  bunoh  being  per¬ 
fect,  so  that  tin  only  preparation  necessary  for 
market  was  to  arrange  the  bunches  and  adjust 
the  weights,  while  the  labor  and  waste  in 
trimming  the  other  varieties  were  very  great. 
He  was  informed  the  fruit  sold  readily  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  while  Concords  were  selling 
at  from  four  to  six  cents.  Delawares  at  six  to 
seven  cents  and  Marthas  at  six  to  eight  cents. 

The  terms  of  putting  out  the  vines  to  growers 
were  then  considered,  which,  being  somewhat 
novel  in  their  character,  show  the  great  confi¬ 
dence  the  company  have  in  the  final  success  of 
the  Niagara  Grape,  as  they  only  require  five 
per  cent  of  the  value  to  be  paid  in  the  Spring 
of  delivery,  aud  wait  for  the  balance  (95  per 
cent)  until  earned  by  one-half  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  fruit. 

The  plan  recommended  to  form  the  vine¬ 
yards  was  to  set  the  vines  10  feet  apart  each 
way,  requiring  435  plants  per  acre ;  set  posts  20 
feet  apart,  reaching  six  feet  above  ground;  ex¬ 
tend  two  wires  (No.  9)  north  and  south,  the 
lower  one  feet  from  the  ground,  the  other 
at  the  top  of  post,  or  six  feet  above  ground ; 
train  a  single  shoot  upright  with  two  arms  (one 
each  way )  along  each  wire  to  be  cut  off  and  re¬ 
newed  anually. 

An  opportunity  was  then  given  for  those 
present  to  subscribe  for  vines,  when  more  than 
6,000  were  taken,  several  ordering  enough  for 
one  acre  each,  and  some  more.  From  the  seed 
of  such  excellent  grapes,  what  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  largo  quantity  now 
being  gratuitously  distributed  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  national 
journal  that  impartially  and  freely  bestows 
favors  of  this  kind  on  all  its  subscribers. 

KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEARS. 

About  this  time  a  glass  jar  of  canned  Kieffer 
pears  was  brought  in  for  trial.  Their  beauti¬ 
ful  appearauee,  clear  and  semi-transparent, 
attracted  the  admiration  of  all  present,  and 
when  each  one  was  supplied  with  a  saucer  of  the 
fruit,  the  exclamations  of  praise  were  in  the 
superlative.  Mr.  E.  Ashley  Smith  said  he  had 
never  tasted  canned  pears  of  finer  quality.  Mr, 
C.  L.  Hoag  said  they  were  excellent.  John 
S.  Collins  said  he  never  tasted  better  canned 
pears.  Samuel  C.  DeCou  said  he  never 
tasted  better.  George  W.  J  ess  ups  dee- la  red 
them  the  best  he  ever  ate.  William  R.  Lip- 
pineott,  excellent,  never  tasted  better.  Wal¬ 
lace  Lippineott  said  they  were  first-rate. 
Samuel  H.  Lippineott  said  he  could  not  get 
canned  fruit  of  any  variety  of  better  quality. 
Enoch  Evans  said  that  generally  he  was  not 
very  partial  to  canned  pears;  but  these  were 
so  very  good  that  he  could  take  them  every 
time.  Albert  Hansel!  &  Bro.,  proprietors  of 
the  celebrated  Hansel !  Early  Red  Raspberry 
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were  highly  pleased  with  the  delicious  quality 
of  Kieffer  pears.  Mr.  Smith  further  said  the 
Kieffer  is  positively  ahead  of  the  Bartlett  for 
cunning,  us  the  latter  is  soft  ami  insipid  com¬ 
pared  with  the  firm,  dear  Kieffer,  with  its  fine 
aroma  and  pleasant  sprightlincss. 

About  dusk  the  party  separated,  having 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  Niagara  grape 
by  liberal  subscriptions  and  of  canned  Kieffer 
pears  by  the  above  expressions  of  opinion. 

Wm.  Parrt. 

Rem  a  rks.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Kief¬ 
fer  is  an  excellent  pear  for  canning.  As  to  the 
Niagara  grape,  we  can  snbscribe  to  all  that 
was  said  except  as  to  quality.  It  is  no  better 
than  Concord.  Eds. 


Curculio  and  Bark  Lice.— To  secure  a 
crop  of  plums  and  spoil  the  fun  of  the  curculios. 
spread  salt  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  as 
far  out  as  the  branches  extend.  The  same  ap¬ 
plication  is  good  for  bark  lice.  For  several 
years  I  had  no  plums  until  I  tried  the  above 
remedy.  w.  n.  i. 


Qlrboricu  Ultra  1. 

FORESTRY  No.  33. 

Forest  Nursery.  Part  V. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

SOFT  SEEDS,  CONTINUED. 

Ailanthus  Glandulosa. — Although  it  is 
an  open  question  between  the  Celestials  and 
the  Japanese,  the  ailanthus  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  from  China.  In  this 
country  it  has  unfortunately  been  tabooed  for 
ornamental  planting  near  our  dwellings  and 
banished  from  the  societj' of  reputable  trees. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  deservedly  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  very  widely  in  forestry  jilanting,  on  ac- 
oount  of  its  valuable  properties,  and  especially 
because  of  its  adaptation  to  dry  and  hungry 
soils  and  sand  wastes  that  are  unfit  for  some 
other  species.  These  qualities  have  long  boon 
urged  in  its  favor  in  discussing  the  problem  of 
a  foresting  the  arid  aud  treeless  plains  of  the 
Southwest,  and  now  a  number  of  trials  are  in 
progress  iu  that  region,  which  are  full  of 
promise. 

The  treatment  of  its  seeds  and  seedlings  is 
very  simple,  and  while  its  multiplication  is 
easily  accomplished,  the  plants  are  so  sturdy 
as  bo  be  ready  for  the  plantation,  like  our 
catalpa,  after  one  Summer  in  the  nursery, 
aud  when  set  out  its  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to 
cover  and  shade  the  ground  in  two  years, 
barge  numbers  have  been  planted  in  Kunsas, 
at  the  instance  of  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  for 
the  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad.  After 
growing  two  years  they  had  reached  a  higlitof 
six  to  eight  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  iuches. 

The  Button-wood  (Platan us),  miscalled 
sycamore,  is  one  of  our  most  noble  trees,  and 
now  assuming  a  more  important  role  in  for 
estry  since  it  has  found  a  demand  in  the  arts 
The  seeds  hang  in  globular  dusters  of  many 
small  winged  individuals;  they  need  to  be 
gathered  in  early  Winter.  The  seeds  may  be 
loft  in  the  balls,  or,  when  dry,  rubbed  out  aud 
stored  for  planting  in  the  Spring,  when  they 
are  sown  in  seed-beds  anil  covered  quite  shal¬ 
low,  the  surface  firmed  above  them.  The  next 
year  they  will  need  to  be  lined  out  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  rows  and  cultivated  until  large  enough 
for  the  planter,  which  will  usually  be  at  two 
years  from  the  seed. 

Thk  Hop-Tree  (Ptelea  trifoliate)  never 
reaches  timber  size,  but  may  be  planted  in  the 
forest  as  a  nurse  and  as  undergrowth.  It  is 
here  grouped  with  this  class  on  account  of  its 
seeds,  which  are  furnished  with  a  broad  mem 
branaccous  wing.  These  may  be  gathered  in 
the  Autu  mil,  to  be  sown  in  beds  aud  afterwards 
planted  out  in  the  nursery  rows. 

The  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar)  is  beauti¬ 
fully  ornamental,  and  now  assuming  import¬ 
ance  among  our  forest  trees  since  its  lumber  is 
becoming  appreciated  in  the  arts  for  many 
purposes.  The  fruit  consists,  of  a  pendant  clus¬ 
ter  containing  many  seeds  tliat  eseaj>e  when 
dry.  The  balls  should  be  gathered  in  early 
Winter  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  on  beds  in 
the  (Spring  and  the  plants  set  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

The  seeds  are  produced  abundantly  when¬ 
ever  the  female  trees  ha  ve  boon  planted.  As 
they  hang  on  the  trees  well  into  the  W  inter, 
they  may  be  collected  at  any  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  A  damp  day  is  host  for  the 
harvesting;  when  they  have  been  thoroughly 
dried  they  may  lie  closely  packed  for  trans¬ 
portation  or  for  storing  in  the  seed  room  secure 
from  vermin.  These  oily  seeds  should  uot  be 
kept  more  than  one  year;  they  can  lie  sowed 
thickly  in  drills  iu  the  .Spring  and  treated  like 
the  catalpas,  and  if  well  cultivated  during  the 
the  Bummer,  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to 
wot  out  in  the  Fall  or  tho  following  Spring. 

Many  persons  advise  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
ailanthus  in  their  permanent  stetious,  or  in 


the  hills  of  corn  as  some  prefer,  but,  as  already 
stated,  this  will  involve  a  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  area  of  cultivation  and  weed-killing  the 
first  years,  without  auy  compensation  in  the 
increased  growth  at  the  expiration  of  three 
yearn  from  the  seeding.  This  laborious  and 
extended  cultivation  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  and 
without  this  treatment  you  will  have  smaller 
trees,  with  an  uneven  stand,  at  the  time  when 
all  cultivation  of  the  soil  might  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  in  ft  plantation  of  nursery  grown 
and  transplanted  trees.  The  cost  of  their  set¬ 
ting  out  by  the  modern  and  three-motion  plan 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  is  very  trifling,  since  1,500 
plants  to  the  hand  is  an  easy  stint,  after  a  litt  le 
practice,  if  properly  executed  by  a  team  of 
two  men  and  a  boy. 

The  Lindens  or  Bass-woods  have  tlieir  seeds 
inclosed  in  a  round  capsule  that  ripens  with  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  when  they  should  be  gathered 
from  the  trees,  dried  of  excessive  humidity  aud 
stored,  as  they  are  easily  kept  i n  good  condition 
and  may  be  sowed  in  Fall  or  Spring,  cither  in 
drills  or  in  beds,  the  latter  are  perhaps  to  be 
preferred,  and  it.  will  enable  us  to  assort  the 
plants  for  size  when  the  larger  can  be  set  in 
nursery  rows  with  a  dibble,  the  smaller  left 
for  another  season,  for  they  have  been  observed 
to  be  of  uneven  strength  in  the  seed-beds,  or  if 
lined  out  they  can  be  put.  in  separate  rows  by 
themselves  and  remain  longer  to  acquire  size 
for  planting  out. 


CONVENTION  OF  MISSISSIPPI  VAL¬ 
LEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


(Rural  Special  Report.] 

Something  over  800  members  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society  met  at 
Cairo,  111.,  on  February  20th,  on  their  way  to 
New  Orleans  to  attend  the  fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society.  A  special  train  was  fiindo 
up  for  the  party  at  that  point,  and  before  the 
party  had  reached  its  destination  it  had  so  in¬ 
creased  as  to  require  still  more  cars.  To  those 
of  its  from  the  North  the  trip  was  one  of  con¬ 
tinued  surprises  and  ever-varying  novelties. 
Many  of  ns  had  left  our  fields  covered  with  a 
foot  of  snow  and  the  season  apparently  mid¬ 
winter.  Before  reaching  Cairo,  Ill.,  we  began 
to  fed  the  breath  of  Spring;  the  snow-drifts 
were  replaced  by  flooded  rivers  which,  iu  sev¬ 
eral  places,  covered  the  railroad  track  for 
miles.  The  canebrakos,  mistletoe  and  I  lie  holly 
hinted  of  a  warmer  dime,  while  the  stunted 
and  moss-covered  apple  trees  seemed  to  say, 
more  forcibly  than  we  had  ever  heard  iu  hor¬ 
ticultural  meetings,  “  You  cannot  grow  apples 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.”  Night  found  us  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  in 
the  laud  of  the  palmetto  aud  the  orange,  the 
Live  Oak  and  the  Spanish  moss.  . 

Grenwold  Hall,  where  the  meetings  were 
held,  bad  been  beautifully  decorated  for  us  by 
the  Gulf  States  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
whose  guests  we  ware,  and  was  well  filled  with 
the  hospitable  citizens  of  New  Orleans  who 
were  there  to  bid  as  welcome.  In  his  opening 
address  President  Earle  took  occasion  to  Kjwak 
of  the  objects  of  such  an  organization  and  the 
necessity  for  its  existence  as  follows: 

“But  beyond  all  this,  there  is,  1  think,  a 
great  work  for  us  to  do  in  perfecting  the 
science  and  tho  art  of  horticulture  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  welfare  aud  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind.  1  have  often  been  asked,  “What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  society?”  “What  is  the  need 
of  having  such  a  society?’  “ What  is  the  work 
you  are  proposing  to  do?”  It  is  fitting  that 
these  questions  should  have  an  answer?  If 
you  will  indulge  mo  I  will  briefly  give  you 
some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  my  judgment, 
there  should  be  such  a  society  as  this,  and  out¬ 
line  some  of  tho  work  which  it  may  profitably 
attempt  to  do. 

“We  have  in  nearly  all  of  the  Stab.*  State 
horticultural  societies  and  u  great  number  of 
local  societies,  all  of  which  are  doing  valuable 
work  in  educating  public  taste  and  extending 
sjieeial  knowledge  of  our  business.  We  have 
also  three  great  national  organizations,  each 
of  which  is  carrying  forward  a  special  work 
of  its  own.  The  American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety  has  long  been  doing  excellent  service  in 
the  strictly  pomological  department  of  horti¬ 
cultural  labor,  and  its  venerable  chief,  who  is 
the  grandest,  figure  which  the  world’s  horti¬ 
culture  has  produced  in  any  country  or  in  auy 
age,  receives  the  homage  of  all  hearts  in  the 
whole  realm  of  our  art.  We  shall  gladly  la' 
tributary  to  this  great  society  in  its  valuable 
work.  Not  Jess  important  in  its  purposes  and 
in  the  work  it  has  begun  to  do  is  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  The  supreme  necessity 
for  the  most  vigorous  labor  in  this  special  field 
is  felt  by  all.  With  that  society  we  shall  labor 
in  perfect  sympathy.  The  American  Nurseiy- 
man’s  Association  is  another  organization  of 
great  importance  to  tho  intercuts  of  plunt  and 
tree  propagation — an  indisponsablo  factor  in 
the  scheme  of  horticultural  improvement. 

“But.  none  of  these  noble  societies  fully  meets 


a  want  which  many  of  us  have  felt,  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  modeled  alter  the  best  of  our  State 
societies,  but  embracing  a  territory  almost  na¬ 
tional  iu  its  extent,  throughout  which  com¬ 
mercial  horticultural  relations  are  daily  be¬ 
coming  moro  iutimute  and  important.  Inas¬ 
much  as  local  aud  county  societies  do  not 
fully  meet  the  desires  of  the  horticulturists 
of  any  of  our  States,  but  we  must,  have  or¬ 
ganizations  which  bring  the  fruit-growers, 
florists,  gardcneis  uud  foresters  of  entire 
States  into  more  intimate  acquaintance  aud 
relationships,  so  it  seems  that  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  needs  of  a  great  community  of 
States  cannot  be  fully  answered  except  by  an 
organization  which  shall  bring  us  all  together 
in  an  annual  congress,  for  deliberation  as  to 
methods  and  measures,  for  the  discussion  of 
varieties  and  principles  and  to  hear  the  latest 
word  of  science  and  the  best  suggestions  of 
art  concerning  this  noble  business  of  our  lives.” 

The  papers  read  covered  almost,  an  infinite 
variety  of  subjects,  though  on  the  last  day  of 
the  meeting  one  Illiuoisian  was  heard  lamentr¬ 
ing  that  "he  wished  he  conJd  hear  something 
about  potatoes.”  The  strawberry  men  were 
out  in  force,  and  seemed  to  have  come  to  work; 
but  hardly  any  two  could  be  found  to  agree  on 
many  points,  either  us  regards  varieties  or  cul¬ 
tivation,  except  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
irrigation,  aud  each  one  was  perfectly  sure 
that  he  was  right.  President  J.  M.  Smith,  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  after  having  tried  hundreds 
of  “  better”  sorts,  had  found  nothing  equal  to 
the  Wilson.  He  prefers  a  light,  damp,  well- 
drained  soil,  which  lie  manures  at  the  rate  of 
from  20  to  40  wagon  loads  of  stable  immure  to 
the  acre.  He  plants  in  double  rows;  iu  the 
Fall  he  mulches  with  straw  or  marsh  hay, 
which  he  removes  alter  the  plants  have  started 
in  the  Spring.  He  then  adds  another  dressing 
of  from  15  to  20  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  or, 
if  he  can  obtain  them,  from  50  to  75  bushels  of 
uuleached  ashes.  If  the  fruit  crop  promises  to 
tie  heavy  a  second  Spring  dressing  of  manure 
is  given.  For  many  years  he  bus  planted  no 
vines  out  of  the  reach  of  irrigation,  and  finds 
one  thorough  wetting  much  more  effective 
than  is  the  same  amount,  of  water  used  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Under  the  treatment  described 
he  has  socured  for  20  years  an  average  yield 
of  200  bushels  per  acre — a  yield  which  lie  had 
never  been  able  to  secure  from  any  other  va¬ 
riety  excepting  the  Crescent,  which  he  finds 
worthless  for  shipping  and  inferior  te  the  Wil¬ 
son  for  his  home  trade.  Cupt.  Jack,  Prout.y, 
Duncan,  Red  Jacket  and  others  have  given 
him  about  half  the  yield  of  the  Wilson.  Sharp- 
loss  aud  Buydeu  No.  80  urn  cultivated  simply 
to  show  that  he  can  grow  large  berries. 

Dr.  H.  E.  McKay,  of  Madison,  Miss.,  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  in  which  he  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Smith  upon  several  points,  although  agreeing 
fully  with  him  that  the  Wilson  is  “the”  berry  for 
both  North  uud  South.  He  ranked  t  he  liest  five 
varieties  os  follows:  Wilson,  Charles  Downing, 
Charleston,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Monarch 
of  the  West.  His  method  of  cultivation  is  rad¬ 
ically  different  from  that  usually  pursued  in  the 
North. 

Ho  selects  a  clay'  loam  as  giving  tho  best  re¬ 
sults.  He  said:  “We  do  not  agree  with  the 
generally-received  opinion,  as  taught  by  many 
writers,  that  u  sandy  loam  gives  either  the 
largest  yield  or  the  finest  fruit.  Possibly  iu 
the  North  and  West  such  may  be  true,  but  in 
the  South  our  largest  yields  and  finest  berries 
arc  obtained  from  a  clay  loam. 

“While  it  is  true  that  berries  grown  on  a 
sandy  loam  are  often  as  large  and  apparently 
as  Ann  and  well  colored  us  on  a  clay  loam,  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  are  deficient,  in  that 
solidity,  strength  of  color  and  general  make 
up  that  the  same  varieties  possess  grown  on 
the  clay  loam.  All  the  facte,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  them,  point  to  tho  general 
conclusion,  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
the  strength,  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
berry  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  free  saucl 
exists  in  the  soil;  not  that  any  of  our  good 
land  is  without  sand,  but  wo  use  the  term  free 
sand  where  it  readily  separates  and  can  lie 
seen  in  the  branches  and  little  gullies.” 

His  plan  is  to  make  the  rows  circling  around 
a  hill  so  us  to  keep  ouch  individual  row  as 
nearly  level  as  may  be,  to  prevent  washing 
away  of  the  soil  or  the  escape  of  water  before 
tile  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated.  He  plows 
aud  subsoils  the  rows  eight  inches  deep,  and  in 
his  after  cultivation  stirs  the  ground  twelve 
inches  deep  between  the  rows.  He  plants  in 
the  Spring,  and  cultivates  until  July,  when  he 
allows  the  Crab  Grass  te  take  jxissession  of  the 
land;  this  grass  grows  freely  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  protects  the  plants  from  the  sun 
in  the  late  Summer,  and  from  frosts  during 
Winter.  It  dies  in  Winter,  aud  so  gives  no 
trouble  during  tho  next  year.  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  heavy  manuring  advocated  by 
Northern  growers,  as  lie  finds  that  such  treat¬ 
ment  gives  a  rank  growth  of  vine  which  is 
almost,  sure  to  be  fatally  injured  duriug  the 
hot  mouths. 

O.  B.  Galusha,  IVeaident  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Sooloty,  discussed  the  question. 


“Is  There  a  Better  Market  Strawberiy  than 
the  Wilson?’  which  he  answered  very  deci- 
dedly  in  the  negative.  He  recounted  the  good 
points  of  mauy  other  sorts,  and  sung  the 
praises  of  many  of  the  “best-of-all”  varieties; 
but  gave  as  his  own  opinion,  backed  by  letters 
from  mauy  extensive  growers  with  whom  he 
had  corresponded,  that  no  other  sort  would 
give  as  good  returns  from  a  given  investment 
as  the  old  and  much-abused  Wilson’s  Albany. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webb  of  Kentucky,  found  the 
Wilson  “among  the  best”  for  market,  but  at 
tho  same  time  recommended  Kentucky  and 
Monarch.  For  home  use  ho  preferred  Down¬ 
ing  and  Cumberland. 

The  discussions  upon  these  papers  were  quite 
full,  hut  brought  out  very  little  tliat  was  new. 
No  one  seemed  willing  to  commit  himself  in 
regard  to  the  newer  sorts,  and,  in  fact,  so  far 
as  tho  papers  or  discussions  were  concerned,  no 
one  could  have  guessed  that  any  new  sorts  had 
been  placed  upon  the  market  during  the  past 
five  years. 

In  the  same  connection  Prof.  Forbes,  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois,  read  an  exceedingly 
valuable  paper  on  “  Insects  Injurious  to  the 
Strawberry,”  iu  which  he  spoke  at.  length  con¬ 
cerning  the  habits  of,  and  remedies  for,  the 
crown  borer  and  tho  newly -discovered,  but  iu 
many  districts  equally  destructive,  strawberry 
worm.  The  habits  of  the  white  grub  and  of 
other  species  were  discussed,  aud  as  a  general 
preventive  annual  planting  on  uew  land  at  a 
distance  from  old  beds  was  recommended. 

W.  H.  Ragan,  of  Iudiana,  read  an  interast- 
ing  paper  asking  “  Can  we  Master  the  Insect 
Foas  of  tho  Orchard.”  The  writer  claimed 
that  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
labor,  applied  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
proper  manner,  would  enable  us  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  little  pests.  He  spoke  quite  briefly,  but 
the  paper  was  so  full  of  moat  that  it  provoked 
a  very  lively  discussion,  which  brought  out 
tho  fact  that  every  member  present,  who  grew 
any  of  the  better  sorts  of  plums  protected 
them  from  the  curculio  by  using  either  the 
Hull  curculio  catcher  or  some  similar  con¬ 
trivance.  Several  of  the  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Arkansas  members  stated  that  in 
their  localities  no  protection  was  needed  for 
tlu*  Wild  Goose  and  other  plums  of  the  Chicka¬ 
saw  varieties. 

Mr.  Hollister,  of  Illinois,  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Markets  and  Marketing”  by  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  paper,  which  was  followed  by  a 
lively  discussion  as  to  the  beet  form  of  boxes 
and  crates.  Tho  Commission  men,  of  whom 
there  were  a  number  presents  were  unanimous 
iu  condemning  both  “short  quarts”  aud  large 
drawers.  Some  few  of  the  members  favored 
selling  by  weight,  but  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  laid  on  the  table  and  a  resolution  adopted 
tlmt  the  Society  recommend  the  use  by  straw¬ 
berry  shippers  of  the  full  quart,  box  and  24- 
quart  case,  and  t  hat  they  be  very  careful  to  use 
sufficient  tacks  to  prevent  the  bottoms  of  the 
boxes  from  falling  down,  and  that  return  pack¬ 
ages  lx.*  entirely  discarded,  and  tliat  wc  further 
recommend  the  use  of  full  one- third  bushel 
boxes  for  peaches  and  that  class  of  fruits. 

P.  J.  Berekmaiis,  of  Georgia,  gave  the  So¬ 
ciety  the  results  of  his  trials  of  many  of  the 
newer  sorts  of  peaches,  an  account  of  which 
lias  already  upjjearvd  in  the  Rural. 

The  apple  talk  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  W.M 
Bamuels,  of  Ky.,  followed  by  Mr.  Galusha  and 
others,  Quite  a  considerable  number  of  prom¬ 
ising  varieties  were  described,  a  few  of  them 
being  on  exhibition.  One  of  the  best  was  the 
Bilome,  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  Galusha.  It 
is  of  medium  size,  with  very  much  the  color 
aud  appearance  of  the  Ben  Davis;  hut  decided¬ 
ly  above  medium  in  quality.  The  specimens 
ou  exhibition  wore  in  excellent  condition,  and 
twigs  cut  from  trees  which  had  borne  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  27  deg.  were  entirely  uninjured. 

The  grape  men  seemed  in  a  very  small  mi¬ 
nority,  aud  gave  us  little  that  was  new.  T. 
K.  Hubbard,  as  usual,  bad  a  flue  exhibit  of  the 
Prentiss,  which  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  many. 
The  berries  were  iu  prime  condition,  being 
very  litlle  shrunken  and  adhering  to  the  stem 
almost  perfectly.  The  flavor  was  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  fresh  grapes,  but  was  still 
sprightly  and  good. 

Mra.  H.  M.  Lewis,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  gave 
us  an  excellent  paper  on  “  Birds  in  Horticul¬ 
ture”;  and  Mrs.  D.  Huntley,  an  exceedingly 
practical  paper  on  “  Adornment  of  Rural 
Homes”;  T.  T.  Lyon,  one  ou  “Horticulture 
rs.  Ruts,”  which  made  some  of  us  think  that 
perhaps  some  ruts  might  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

All  the  papers  read,  and  the  discussions  in 
full  as  taken  by  the  stenographer,  are  soon  to 
Ik*  published  in  the  Society's  report,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  who  are  now,  or  may 
become  members.  Various  business  measures 
were  discussed  at  some  length,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items  being  t  he  passage  of  a  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements 
for  collecting  statistics,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  devise  some  molt'  speedy  and 
safe  arrangements  for  shipping  fruits. 

Among  tile  excursions  planned  for  the  Bo- 
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riefcy  by  the  New  Orleans  people,  was  a  visi  t 
to  the  orange  grove  of  Major  Roundtree, 
where  all  celebrated  Washington's  birthday 
with  a  dinner  under  the  orange  trees,  which 
still  retained  a  portion  of  their  last  year’s 
fruit.,  and  were  thou  crowned  with  their 
wreaths  of  bridal  flowers.  Major  Koundtree 
has  something  over  7,(1110  trees  in  1 1 1 is  orchard, 
and  ns  \vc  stood  looking  down  the  rows  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  breathed  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  soft,  and  balmy  air, 
we  could  hardly  realize  the  snow  and  ice  and 
frozen  peach  buds  which  we  had  left  only  four 
days  ago.  Major  Roundtree  told  me  that 
from  about  0,000  trees  in  bearing,  two  years 
ago,  his  sales  amounted  to  about £1,000.  A 
severe  freeze  the  next  year  cut  the  sales  down 
to  $1,000,  while  last  year  his  receipts  were 
over  $s,()00,  and  that  with  ordinary  success 
this  year  sales  would  aggregate  fully  $12,000. 

The  Society  completed  its  business  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  one  of  the  closing  ceremonies  be¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  gold  watch 
to  Prof.  Tracy,  who  has  acted  as  Secretary  of 
the  Society  ever  since  its  organization.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  he  declined 
a  renomination,  and  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  y  car  resulted  ns  follows,  us  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Rural  of  March  3: — President, 
Parker  Earle,  of  Cobden,  Ill.;  First  Vice- 
President,  S.  H.  Nowlin,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.: 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Kagan,  of  Clayton,  lad.; 
Treasurer,  J.  C.  Evans,  of  Harlem,  Mo. 

After  adjournment  the  Society  went  to  Mo¬ 
bile  to  visit  the  truck  gardens,  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  extensive  there  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  South.  Fields  of  f rom  20  to  30  acres  of 
cabbage  were  very  common,  andsnme  garden¬ 
ers  had  as  much  as  so  acres  devoted  to  this  one 
crop.  As  the  crop  was  then  being  sold  at  an 
average  of  about  nine  cents  per  head,  and  was 
being  cleared  from  the  ground  in  time  for  to¬ 
matoes  and  potatoes,  it  proves  a  very  profita¬ 
ble  Winter  investment. 

But  the  best  of  days  must  end,  and  reluct¬ 
antly  we  bade  farewell  to  the  sunny  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hunted  up  our  forgotten 
overcoats,  and  in  oil  hours  we  were  shivering 
over  our  stoves  with  an  out-door  temperature 
of  only  five  degrees  above  zero.  “Hartford.” 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

[RURAL  Special  Report.] 

This  organization  held  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La. .  Feb¬ 
ruary  21  to  24  inclusive,  the  Hon.  Parker 
Earle.  Cobden,  111.,  being  President,  and  Prof. 
S.  M.  Tracy,  Columbia  College.  Mo.,  Secretary. 
There  was  an  excellent  attendance  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  women  not  only  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  but  from  Eastern  and 
Gulf  States,  The  press.  too,  from  various 
pa  its  of  the  United  States  was  well  represent¬ 
ed.  The  meeting  would  have  been  much  larg¬ 
er  but  for  the  great  flood  prevailing  along 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  trib¬ 
utaries. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  hospitality  for  which  Southerners  have 
ever  been  characterized,  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  enjoyable  and  profitable  the  visit  of 
the  many  from  other  and  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  iu  fact,  acceptance  of  numerous 
courtesies  wore  such  as  to  result  in  the  inva¬ 
sion,  seriously,  of  business  hours. 

A  steamboat  excursion  was  given,  down  and 
up  the  river  to  the  famous  orange  grove  of 
Major  Roundtree,  participated  in  by  all  visit¬ 
ors  and  mauy  prominent  gentlemen  and  la¬ 
dies  of  New  Orleans.  After  the  labors  of  the 
convention  had  closed,  the  good  friends  at  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  tendered  u  special  railroad  train, 
and  the  hospitalities  of  the  city,  wliieli  were 
accepted  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

(Jut  of  these  meetings  of  men  and  women 
from  distant  and  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  much  good  will  come  in  many  ways,  not 
the  least  among  which  will  be  a  healing  ten¬ 
dency  of  sectionalism,  and  a  closing  of  the 
“bloody  chasm,”  of  which  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  heard  and  read  so  much  of  late 
years.  It  has  been  the  writer's  good  pleasure 
to  attend  many  such  meetings  since  “this  cruel 
war  was  ended.”  Let  there  In*  more  of  them. 

During  the  session  of  the  Society  a  large 
number  of  valuable  papers  were  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  pertaining  not  only  to  horticulture, 
hut  agriculture  generally,  forestry  and  ot  her 
kindred  subjects.  A  month’s  time  could  have 
been  put  in  profitably. 

President  Earle  was  re-elected.  Professor 
Tracy's  professional  engagements  compelled 
him  to  decline  re-elect  ion.  He  had  served  the 
Society  faithfully  from  its  organization  with- 
out-  compensation,  A  few  minutes’  work  re¬ 
sulted  iu  a  voluntary  cont  ribut  ion,  with  which 
a  handsome  gold  watch  was  purchased  and 
presented  to  t  he  Professor.  \V.  H.  Itagan,  of 
Indiana,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky..  some  time  in  September  next,  when  it  is 
proposed  o  have  the  largest  fruit  exhibit 

nowu  of  anywhere.  r.  w.  k. 


Remedy  for  Cabbage  Worm. 

Thk  cabling! •-worm  has  been  so  destructive 
here  for  the  last  three  or  four  veers  that  we 
could  not.  raise  any  cabbage.  Last  year  two 
of  my  neighbors  raised  good  heads  and  not  a 
worm  could  Is*  found  in  the  patch.  One  of 
them  had  a  few  plants  of  tobacco  in  the  patch; 
the  other  had  n  tobacco  patch  adjoining  the 
cabbage  patch.  t.  k.  h. 


(Jl)C  Poultry  Davt). 


PLAN  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE  AND 
YARD. 


[For  Illustrations,  see  pane  i9,.] 

A,  Fm.  153,  is  a  hatching  room  (12x12  feet)  in 
the  Spring,  fattening  room  during  the  Fall 
and  retreat  and  feeding  room  during  the 
Winter  when  the  hatching  bins  have  been 
placed  iu  one  corner  piled  up.  Floor,  sand 
gravel  and  ashes.  B.  12x12  feet  with  board  floor 
about  two  feet  aljove  ground,  is  used  for  laying, 
roosting  und  exit  to  the  yard.  C.  is  an  inclosed 
yard,  which  should  lx*  as  huge  as  convenient, 
so  that  the  chickens  or  fowls  are  not  crowded. 
Soil  sandy  and  kept  dug  up  about  three  feet, 
the  length  of  the  yard,  and  well  supplied  in  that 
space  with  w  ood  and  sifted  coal  ashes.  I),  is  a 
shod  with  glass  front  about  five  feet  high  and 
12  feet  long  close  Up  to  the  house  and  covering 
tin  entrance  to  B.  at  K.  It  serves  for  n  retreat, 
in  stormy  weather  and  keeps  B.  warm.  E, 
low  shrubbery  for  shade  ami  scratching.  F, 
water  tanks  kept  supplied  with  fresh  water.  G. 
plank  walk  in  frontof  laying  boxes,  somewhat 
covered  as  iu  side  view1.  H.  hatching  bins 
about  three  by  three  feet  with  slunting  roofs, 
tight  board  partitions  and  slat  fronts;  they 
are  large  enough  to  allow  the  hen  some  exer¬ 
cise,  and  an  opportunity  to  scratch  in  the  sand 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  others.  In  the 
FalJ  we  put  therein  poultry  for  fattening  pur¬ 
poses  and  a  week  or  10  days  if  properly  fed, 
make  them  all  that  can  be  desired.  J.  shows 
two  or  three  rows  of  boxes,  1:ix  1-  inches,  and 
loose  in  the  partitioned  shelves  for  laying:  they 
are  filled  about  half  full  with  dried  Arbor- 
vibe  leaves  and  chaff  and  wood  ashes.  They 
are  easily  kept. clean  and  free  from  vermin  on 
account  of  not  being  fastened.  At  .r  are  said 
boxes  in  position  with  sitting  hens.  At 
Fig.  156,  K.  shows  entrance  holes  from  the 
yard  and  from  A  to  B.  which  have  a  slide,  anti 
when  closed  at  night,  keep  out  all  intruders. 
L.  stops  to  the  floor  of  B.  and  also  to  the  roost 


SEED  CORN. 


See  IU.  UAL  of  Feb.  17  th 
description  by  br. 
-Sturtevantmi  1st  page. 

Yellow  Flint,  ?  row  etl,  ha?  produced  123  bushels  |mr 
acre.  The  most  rnrefutly  bred  Italian  corn  In  exist¬ 
ence.  Our  need  wns  grown  on  Wnushaknni  Farm  and 
from  seed  selected  by  Dr.  Stnrfe vnnt  Bushel.  *1 
peek,  $1.25;  i|imrt,  by  mull.  13  rente. 

Sibley’s  Pride 

Yellow  bent,  tit- 
rowed:  earliest  nio- 
,  taring  Dent  Corn 
grown.  Originated  and  the  seed  Is  grown  on  the 
northern  border  of  Iowa.  If  ripened  In  Minnesota 
Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  etc.,  last  season,  the 
worst  for  corn  in  25  years,  In  many  localities  where 
bent  Corn  had  not  before  been  ripened.  Ordinary 
yields,  9U  to  100  bushels  per  aere.  Bushel,  $4.50;  peek 
$1.25;  rinart,  by  mall  45  cents. 

IS  SCARCE. 

During  the  last  unfavorable  season  very  little  corn 
matured  suitable  for  seed,  therefore 


Get  the  Best. 


We  keep  full  stocks  of  all  the  standard  varieties  of 
Seed  Corn  which  we  are  confident  will  germinate, 
because  we  semi  out  none  except  Its  vitality  has  been 

Carefully  Tested. 

We  have  recently  published  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  ever  Issued,  n  GRAIN  AND  FARM  SEEDS  MAN¬ 
UAL  (Illustrated,  S3  pages),  containing  histories  of 
Indian  Corn,  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Sturtevaui;  Methods  of  Culture  by  B.  F.  Johnson. 
Essay  on  Grasses  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Deal;  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  new  anil  standard  varieties  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Price  1 0  cents.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  Peek. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO..  Seedsmen. 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


M.v  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and 
most  popular  sorts  of 

"Vegetable,  F ield, 

AND 

Flower  Seeds- 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearlv  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRE0  BRiDGEMAN. 

3?  East  tilth  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


above,  M.  windows.  N.  ventilator.  O.  roost 
sticks  about  14  inches  apart  bv  eight  inches 
above  the  lower  roof.  P.  Inside  double  roof 
beginning  at  the  top  about  30  inches  from  the 
outside  roof,  increasing  in  slant  to  about  5l< 
feet  from  the  floor  in  B.  with  space  to  allow  all 
droppings  to  fall  close  to  the  wall  out  of  the 
wav.  CJ.  a iv  the  several  doors,  provided  with 
lock  and  key  to  prevent  “temptations." 

In  ortler  to  succeed  in  obtaining  plenty  of 
eggs  and  raising  poultry,  1  find  it  essential  to 
kwp  all  parts  of  the  house  clean.  I  therefore 
have  early  in  the  Spring,  and  again  in  the  mid¬ 
summer,  the  whole  inside,  the  space  between 
the  double  roofs,  the  layiug  Ijoxoh  and  their 
shelves  thoroughly  white- washed,  and  the 
roost  poles  at  the  same  time  moistened  with 
kerosene.  The  ground  floor  in  A.  Fig.  153,  is 
ralti-d  and  loosened;  the  board  floor  iu  B. 
cleaned  and  swept  once  a  week;  the  droppings 
of  the  fowls  are  then  mixed  with  wood  ashes* 
and  packed  in  barrels,  placed  in  a  dry  place 
for  later  use,  forming  ns  tine  a  guano  manure 
as  can  be  found  in  the  market  at  considerable 
less  cost.  I  lmd  as  much  as  35  barrels  per  an¬ 
num  of  this  excellent  fertilizer  when  kee]»- 
ing  more  fowls.  Give  the  fowls  n  variety  of 
food  at  regular  intervals,  plenty  of  goud,  soft 
water  and  loose  soil  and  sharp  sand,  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  wood  ashes  and  coal  ashes,  which  con¬ 
tain  material  for  assisting  iu  making  the  shells 
of  eggs.  Keep  A.  and  B.  somewhat  darkened 
as  the  hens  prefer  seclusion  to  bright  day-light 
for  laying  and  hatching.  IV hen  i  find  a  hen 
ready  to  hatch  I  select  13  well-shaped  eggs,  put 
them  in  a  box  from  the  laying  shelves,  placed 
it  one  of  the  hatching-bins  H.  in  A.  and  carry 
th©  heu,  after  roosting  time,  in  her  owu  1k>x 
to  her  new  apartment  very  gently  and  put  her 
on  the  eggs.  She  soon  feels  satisfied,  as  the 
closed  slats  kwp  her  entirely  to  herself  and  the 
bin  is  large  enough  for  exorcise.  During  hot 
weather,  suv  June,  July  and  \ugust.  give  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  not  direct,  ventilation  upon  the 
fowls.  I  take  the  windows  out  and  put  in 
their  places  frames  with  slats,  like  blinds, 
stationary  and  not  far  a  part.  These  udtuit  air 
and  give  shade  at.  the  same  time.  As  soon  as 
it  gets  cooler  the  window  s  are  replaced.  We 
got  plenty  of  eggs  and  the  hatchings  average 
fully  1 1  chicks  from  settings  of  13  eggs.  In 
the  upper  part  of  A,  I  have  arranged  box-neats 
for  pigeons,  with  exit  holes  over  the  windows, 
and  they  do  exceedingly  well  there  This 
hennery  answers  well  for  about  130  fowls,  and 
should  1h>  enlarged  in  proportion  to  a  greater 

number.  Wm,  f.  Heins. 

♦  [IT  Is  a  bail  plan  to  mix  hen  manure  with  wood 
uslicH.  as  we  have  often  pointed  out.— Ens.) 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  WX 

leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  at  reasonable 
rates.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield.  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

WHITE  STAR  anil  BROWNELL'S  BEST, *5:  EARLY 
TELEPHONE,  $4. Ml,  HKI.I.K,  $.  WHITE  ELEPHANT 
amt  EARLY  BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON,  *3.V!  per  bbl. 
One  bushel  lof  *5  lbs  >  at  half  price  of  a  bbt.  I  few 
bbls.  of  second  size,  suitable  for  seed  at  one-half 
above  price*.  All  wlil  tie  put  up  In  gm*l  Ib'Ur  barrels 
and  shipped  soon  as  safe  from  frost  when  conve¬ 
nient  remit  by  money  order  on  Ft.  Edward.  N.Y.l'.o. 

FRANK  QU  A,  Hartford.  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL 
Premium  Corn. 

Thoroughbred  Flint, 
and  Rural  Dent. 

Price  of  each,  25  cents  per  packet:  60  cents 
per  pint;  J  1.00  per  quart,  bv  mail,  post-paid, 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS.  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES! 


I  nnn  nnn  of  Concord,  1  venr.  $15  to$2Uper  1,000: 
I .  UUU,  UUU  ~  years.  835  to  $40.  All  Othoi  varieties 


cheap. 


UK.  II.  Si’ll  IS  «K 


plnnt: 

»KU. 


Itbmmll'gton,  Illinois. 


W/?SERYtS» 


Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hoses.  «C.  New  .-spring 
PRICK  LIST,  with  prices  per  vj.  mi,  ;,'Hi.  m ailed 
hike.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  l-Rl  lTand  Illus¬ 
trated  ORNAMENTAL  catalogues,  ti  cents,  fair 
prices,  prompt  intention  ami  reliable  stock. 

Address  \\  H.s».  LITTLE,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


GROWN  AND  IMPORTED  EXPRESSLY  FOB 


MARKET  GARDENEKS. 

;  Wholesale  Price  List  sent  free  to  all  engaged  In 
growing  vegetable  lor  market, 

.A  I).  COWAN  ,Y  CO.,  lUChnmbersNt.,  New  York. 


CRAPE  VINES. 

—Nursery  Established  25  Years.— 

Delaware  and  Lady  Vines  at  special  Tow  rail's  by  the 
100  or  loon.  By  mail,  ■>  of  either,  for  *1.00,  or  U  of  "each 
for  42.00.  Also  our  100  varieties,  host,  new  and  old 
sorts,  including  Concord,  Hartford,  Ives,  Iona,  Early 
Victor,  Pocklington,  Prentiss,  Jefferson,  Vergennes, 
Ae„  Ac,  Also  other  small  fruits.  Splendid  Stock. 
Prices  low.  Catalogue  Free. 

GKO.  \V.  CAMPBELL.  Delaware,  Ohio 


Kissena  Nurseries, 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 


Flushing,  N.  Y. 


TO  NURSERYMEN. 


I  have  a  large  number  of 
new  v  arletlea  of  Potatoes, 
Grape-vines,  Clover  Seeds,  etc.,  recently  Imported, 
which  r  will  sell  cheap.  Address  F.  IIOUFNAGEL,  lid) 
Graham  Av..  Brooklyn.  E.  lb,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 


for  large  quantities.  Fine 
stock  or  Garden  Peas, 
„  own  growth;  Imfrovkp 

i  klt.ow  Danvku  Onion  sfud.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  other  Seeds,  Plants,  vines,  etc.,  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  H.  M  VEILS,  Saratoga  Springs,  NT.  Y. 


NFW  RD9P9  Our  Catalogue  No.  7.  describing 
IlLil  I1UOLO,  the  best  Boses  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  is  now  randy .  It  la  u  carefully  compiled, 
systematized  index— the  only  catalogue  in  which  a 
variety  can  be  found  at  a  glance.  Free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  EL  LAV  ANGER  At.  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

UvOnc  Dollar!  ollectinns, 

safe  arrival  by  mml.  guaran¬ 
tee.!,  are  the  CHOICEST 
in  cultivation.  My  Carna¬ 
tions.  Geranium?,  Pansies. 
Hardy  Hoses,  CtiiYsanthe- 
R.utitsand  Grape  Vines  nm 
especially  good.  A  cata¬ 
logue  with  ./"I!  itmlrurtiou* 
for  t>*W  culture  of  SMALL 
FRUITS  and  FLOWER 
P  L  A  N  TS /rtt  uppUratum. 

GS. WALES  NrTvSS: 


Apple  Tree  Planters 

Will  prefer  for  Spring  setting,  tree?  unharmed  by  the 
past  severe  Winter.  Save  a  few  Irou-clads,  our  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  one  ami  two  year  apples  was  last  Fall 
taken  up  and  packed  in  moss  in  u  frost  proof  store- 
cellar;  henee  they  are  perfectly  sound.  Assortment 
very  large,  both  uld  and  New  Northern  and  Russian 
kinds. 

POTATOES— Many  choice  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  F.  R.  PH. JEN  IX, 

Phoenix  Nursery,  Delavan,  Wla. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes. 
&c.  Good  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  tor  full 
descriptive  price  list  to  COE  A  CONVERSE, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wls, 

Raspberry,  the  host.  Every  one  should 
have  It.  all  Kuial I  nYulr.  Send  for  Cata 
logue  free. 

J.  IRVIN  JOHNSON, 

PALMYRA,  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Hidwel!,  Manchester,  Janies  Tick,  Sharpless 

and  over  one  hundred  other 

STRAWBERRIES 

for  sale  In  large  or  small  quantities.  Also  a  full  nssor 
meat  of  Raspberries,  C  111' runts,  buoseberrirs. 
Blackberries,  and  Grapes,  true  to  name  and  care 
fully  handled  and  packed.  New  and  promising  varie¬ 
ties 'a  specialty.  Price  list  free  to  all  applicants. 

T.  T.  LYON,  iSontli  Haven,  Mich. 


“EL  PASO”  POTATO. 

Propagated  and  for  snlc  hy  J.  M.  STONLBRAKER 
Panola,  Ill.,  ami  410  W.  Baltimore  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Circulars  giving  price,  history .  and  much  other  infor¬ 
mation,  malledyrce  ou  application,  to  any  address. 


"‘TPS* 


_  —J&on  18Q3 — _ 

Will  be  named  fkjus  to  *JT  sppucanta.  *nd  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  orauring  It  It  contain? 
»bout  175  page*,  Aw  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 


_  Trees, etc.  Invaluable  to  a 

lolly  to  Market  Gardener*.  Scad  for  it  J 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.  Detroit  Mich- 


500.000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

Bv  Tint  Originator  at  Reduced  Price*  for  Spring 
of  1JW3.  Huy  nt  the  fountain  heap  and  get  the  pi  ke. 
Averages  twice  a*  large  as  the  \\  Usou  and  y  adds  fully 
double  the  number  of  quARTS  tier  acre:  is  an  excel 
lent  shipper,  vkky  attbactptk  in  appearance.  or  ex 
CKU.KNT  flavor,  and  retains  Its  color  ami  flavor  to  a 
remarkable  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars 
free  at  an  early  date.  J.  BATTKY, 

.Manchester,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  TOMATO. 


The  ROCHESTER  is  the  product  of  a  cross  be 
tween  the  Acme  and  Lester’s  Perfected,  and  is  own 
sister  to  the  Mayflower.  As  large  as  the  Garfield,  but 
as  smooth  as  the  Acme.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  lar¬ 
gest  smooth  Tomato.  Firm,  dark  skin;  bears 
transportation  well;  absolutely  no  cores  ripens 
close  to  the  stem;  did  not  decay  last  season  on  heavy 
or  light  soil,  delicious  flavor.  For  sale  by  the 
packet  only,  -A  ot». t  five  packets.  HI. 00. 

1IIKA.U  SIBLEY  A  COM  Seedsmen, 

R oeheter,  N.  V,  Chicago,  111. 


DBT  IF  YOU  LOVE 

R  VRK  FLOWERS,  semi  lilc.  for  packet  of  Hibis¬ 
cus  Coecineus  sred,  ourspeclalty  for  l)-S3,  One  of  the 
choicest  nevN  plants  grown,  Blooms  first  summer  rrom 
seed.  12 packets  s> «  d $t.  Plants $1  each.  PINGRHK  A 
KINGS  IKY.  Seedsmen,  Box  4  tJ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OTJR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


A  BUNCH  OF  BERKSHIRES. 

[For  Illustration,  see  page  901-1 

Is  there  in  all  Swineland  a  nicer  sight  than 
a  picturesque  group  of  well-bred,  well-fed, 
well-kept  Berkshires?  What  is  handsomer  in 
present  view,  and  oh!  the  prospect — not  too 
far  in  the  future — of — well,  pork,  temptingly 
marbled,  juicy,  excellent  iu  every  way — 
enough  to  overcome  a  Hebrew’s  temptation. 
Have  you  read  “  Elia’s”  account  of  the  origin 
of  roast  pig?  A  Berkshire  alone  would  have 
been  worthy  of  so  widespread  a  destruction  of 
property  in  order  to  present  itself  to  Celestial 
appetite  in  its  most  attractive  form.  And 
what  cannot  bo  said  of  suckling  pigs — espec¬ 
ially  Berkshires  f  But  if  once  we  launch  out 
on  that  subject,  there  wont  be  a  bit  of  room 
to  tell  anything  about  the  flue  group  of  Berk¬ 
shires  presented  to  our  friends  on  page  201,  all 
the  property  of  General  C.  P.  Mattocks,  of  the 
State  of  Maine. 

At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  the  import¬ 
ed  boar  Organization,  farrowed  April  12, 1877, 
bred  by  Heber  Humfrey,  of  Berkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  and  imported  by  Ids  present,  owner  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1877.  Just  below  him  to  the  right  is 
the  sow  Coxwell  Fancy,  farrowed  February 
11,  1S77,  bred  by  Mr.  Gerring,  of  Berkshire, 
England,  and  imported  by  Mr.  Mattocks  De¬ 
cember  2S,  1877.  Next  to  the  tree  on  the  left 
is  the  sow  Pud,  farrowed  May  11, 1877,  bred  by 
C.  L.  Sutherland,  Surrey,  England,  and  im¬ 
ported  in  August  the  same  year  by  John  L. 
Gibb,  Canada.  In  front  of  her  Elsie  Savema 
looks  curiously  round.  She  was  farrowed 
July  7, 1877,  bred  by  Heber  Humfrey,  and  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Mattocks,  April  19,  1878.  Below 
Elsie  is  Lady  Bertina,  farrowed  July  4,  1876, 
bred  by  Mr.  Humfrey  aud  imported  by 
her  present  owner  April  19,  1878.  Iu  the 
middle  foreground,  attended  by  her  prog¬ 
eny,  lies  contentedly  Evening  Walk,  far¬ 
rowed  August  21,  1876,  bred  by  Mr.  Hum¬ 
frey  and  im  sorted  by  Mr.  Mattocks  December 
2S,  1877.  Over  her  is  Connaught  Lassie,  far¬ 
rowed  June  22,  1877,  bred  by  Mr.  Humfrey 
aud  imported  by  her  owner  April  18,  1878. 
Over  her  aud  laughing  full-faced  at  us  stands 
Rugby  Belle,  farrowed  July  19,  1877,  bred  by 
Mr.  Humfrey  and  imported  at  the  same  time 
as  Connaught  Lassie.  Saying  something  sweet 
to  Rugby  Belle  Gray  Plover  stands  sidewise 
towards  us.  He  was  farrowed  January  7, 
1877,  bred  by  W.  Graham,  Berkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  imported  by  Mr.  Mattocks  December 
28,  1877.  Below  him  stands  Ulster  Queen,  the 
last  of  the  lot,  about  whose  birth  and  pedi¬ 
gree  history  and  ourselves  have  nothing  to  say. 

CLYDESDALE  STALLION,  ISLESMAN 
(3950 

[For  Illustration  see  page  204.) 

The  Clydesdale  stallion  Idesman  (395)  shown 
at  Fig.  158,  was  recently  imported  by  the 
Powell  Bros,  of  Springboro.  Pa. ,  and  is  one  of 
several  hundred  such  now  iu  their  stables.  He 
is  a  magnificent  animal  in  every  respect  aud 
a  good  representative  of  this  noted  breed. 

IMPROVED  STOCK. 

GEN.  CASSIDS  M.  CLAY. 

In-and-in  Breeding’. 

All  admit  that  “in-and-in”  breeding  or  the 
use  of  near’  relatives  is  advantageous  in  “fixing 
the  type”  aud  bolding  on  to  such  gains  as  have 
been  made  by  man’s  manipulation  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  breeds.  Tins  was  no  doubt  done  by  Bates 
and  other’s  with  the  Short-horns,  and  Jonas 
Webb  with  the  South  Downs.  With  man  and 
the  race-horse,  where  the  highest  energy  and 
intellect  are  desirable,  near  relationship  in 
descent  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  to  be 
avoided;  but  where  animals  are  used  for  flesh 
mostly,  as  the  hog,  cow  aud  sheep,  my  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  great  latitude  may  be  iu- 
dulged  iu  the  matter  of  •’in-and-in”  breeding. 
But  in  the  whole  process  the  large  breeder  has 
great  advantages;  he  has  not  only  a  larger 
number  from  which  to  “select  the  best,”  but 
may  divide  his  flock  into  sections  and  keep 
separate  families  far  enough  removed  in  blood 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  too  close  breeding.  Aud 
this  was  Webb’s  practice.  Smaller  breeders 
must  submit  to  more  adverse  methods,  but 
they  may  exchange  with  others,  who  have 
perhaps  a  few  in  number  but  high  forms  from 
intelligent  culture.  Objections  have  l>een 
made  to  in-and-in  breeding  with  some  force; 
but  to  say  you  should  not  breed  in-aud-in  be¬ 
cause  you  thereby  fix  also  the  bad  qualities  is 
absurd ;  for  who  is  fool  enough  to  reject  “selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best,”  and  breed  to  an  animal  which 
has  more  bad  points  than  good  ones?  And  this 
I  doubt  not  was  the  the  reason  for  Bates,  the 
Collings,  Webb  and  others  using  their  own 
herds  and  flocks  so  much,  because  they  could 
not  find  their  equals  elsewhere.  And  this  law 


of  fixity  has  not  been  rejected  by  breed¬ 
ers  of  race-horses  even,  for  it  seems  now 
that  the  winners  of  the  world  are  nearly  rela. 
ted  to  Boston  and  Lexington,  not  by  one  but 
by  many  crosses,  so  that  the  more  of  the  blood 


snare  to  many  who  look  only  to  pedigree  and 
take  no  note  of  quality  and  constitution. 
ADVANCE  IN  PURE  BREEDS. 

My  father  was  fond  of  sheep,  and  the  first  in 
our  section  to  replace  the  scrub  with  the  Mer- 


horse  is  unequaled  for  the  harness  and  saddle> 
whilst  the  slow  and  heavy  drudgery  of  the 
plow  and  wagon,  etc.,  is  conceded  with  equal 
success  to  the  pure  Normans,  and  such-like. 

THE  ’’CtrULY -TAILED  BREED.” 


Ground  Plan— Fig.  150. 


of  the  fine  types  of  these  celebrated  horses  is  ino  of  better  wool  and  mutton.  At  that  time 

aggregated  together,  the  better  it  has  been  the  South  Down  was  little,  if  at  all,  known  in 

proven  to  be.  America.  But  I  was  the  first  to  substitute  the 

the  abuse  of  pedigree.  South  Downs,  and  have  held  on  to  them  since. 

And  here  I  may  repeat  the  abuse  of  pedigreo  In  1816,  in  the  Loudon  edition  of  The  Com- 

to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  number  of  the  plete  Grazier,”  the  weights  of  carcass  and  wool 

American  Quarterly  (Agricultural)  Review.  of  the  South  Downs  are  given ;  from  that  time 

The  breeding  to  pedigree  without  regard  to  by  judicious  culture  both  have  more  than 

the  immediate  quality  of  the  animal  pedigreed  doubled  in  that  breed,  and  so  the  improvement 


When  I  was  yet  a  boy,  a  story  was  told  of 
an  unthiiifty,  “change-your-seed”  farmer  who 
came  to  a  “high  farmer”  for  one  of  his  breed 
of  hogs.  A  said  to  B,  “I  have  come,  friend  B,  to 
get  one  of  your  curly-tailed  breed  ol'  hogs; 
where  iu  the.  world  did  you  get  them!”  B,  tak¬ 
ing  him  to  the  corn  crib  which  was  large  and 
ever  well  filled  said,  “There,  neighbor  A,  is 
the  pedigree !” 

nic.H  feeding. 

This  is  the  only  road  to  improvement  iu 
stock.  Let  no  ir.an  take  an  animal  from  a 
rich  pasture  to  a  poorer  one,  or  from  a  system 
of  generous  feeding  to  a  scramble  for  life! 
But  by  high  feeding,  I  by  no  means  mean 
stuffing  or  over-feeding;  for  all  feeding 
should  be  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  health. 
A  too  fat  animal  does  uot  breed  at  all,  or 
brings  a  poor  and  feeble  issue.  This  fact 
drives  most  breeders  from  the  show  ring,  where 
that  abuse  of  natural  laws  too  often  takes  the 
premiums.  The  best  cattle  breeder  I  suppose 
in  the  world,  the  celebrated  owner  of  the  "Rose 
of  Sharou”  Short-horns,  Ab’m  Renick,  Esq., 
of  Kentucky,  for  long  years  has,  I  am  told, 
abandoned  the  show  ring.  The  race-horse  also 
iu  Kentucky  has  attained  supremacy  in  the 
world,  the  rich  Blue  Grass,  a  high  and  healthy 
soil  and  genial  clime  moving  animal  life  up 
to  the  highest  perfection. 

White  Hall,  Ivy. 

- - 

MAKING  FAMILY  PORK. 


In  the  Rural  of  Dec.  30th,  M.  M.,  of  Meno¬ 
minee  Co.,  Mich.,  gives  his  method  of  making 
family  pork.  Here  is  my  method:  I  buy  six- 
weeks-old  pigs  aud  keep  them  in  a  growing, 
fleshy  condition  until  they  arc  about  eight 
months  old,  when  I  kill  them  and  expect  them 
to  weigh  about  400  pounds  each.  1  keep  four 
or  five  cows  and  have  plenty  of  milk.  Here  is 
this  year’s  account: 

May  1st,  to  two  pigs . 810.00 

Milk  till  August;  from  August  to  Dec.  7th,  1,000 
pounds  of  corn  meal  at  S1.75  per  100  pounds. .. .  28.00 


88.0U 

Dee.  7,  815  poundR  of  pork  at  10  cents . 81.50 

Balance  for  milk . 843.5 


One  pig  weighed  445  pounds.  I  once  tried  the 
experiment  of  keeping  account  of  the  feed  of  a 
year-old  hog  aud  of  one  six  months  old.  It 
was  in  1867  when  prices  were  high.  The  year- 
old  hog  cost  me  in  feed  12'  .  cents  per  pound 
dressed;  while  the  six -months-old  pig  cost  only 
cents  per  pound.  With  my  method  ol’ 
feeding  wo  get  little  lard,  but  the  pork  is  nice. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  feeding  meal  not  to 
over-feed.  I  watch  the  droppings  to  see  that 
all  is  digested.  H.  N.  Williams. 

SU'fijilfftlirf. 


is  the  acme  of  folly;  because  if  you  have  a 
mean  animal,  you  want  him  and  his  blood  lost 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  horse,  lot  him  go  to 
the  plow;  and  if  a  cow  or  sheep,  let  her  go 
to  the  butcher !  The  premium  fat  bullock  at 
the  late  fat  stock  show  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
was  a  grade  steer.  For  this  there  may  have 


in  the  Merino,  ’tis  said,  has  been  of  equal  pro¬ 
portions  or  greater.  Thus  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  we  have  not  at  all  reached  the 
limit  of  improvement  in  live  stock. 

THE  RACE-HORSE 

is  an  eminent  example  of  culture  iu  pure 
breeds.  Whether  the  primitive  stock  was 


View  of  Bent  Next  Driveway— Fig.  152. 

been  two  reasons:  that  tho  best  pu re-bloods  j  Arabic  or  otherwise,  a  long  culture  of  tho  one 


were  not  allowed  to  contest ;  or  the  winner  was 
a  man  who  kept  an  eye  to  high  quality  more 
than  pedigree  gone  blind  I  8o  the  reputation 


type  of  the  race-horse  has  from  time  to  time 
increased  his  size,  beauty,  utility  and  speed; 
so  that  now  time  is  made  that  would  have 


of  certain  families  of  live  stock  has  proved  a  been  fabulous  in  earlier  days,  and  the  ace- 


:plan  of  barn. 

The  building,  of  which  plans  are  shown  at 
Fig.  150-2,  all  complete,  cost  8550.  Fig.  150 
shows  the  ground  plan  of  bain;  Fig.  151,  view 
of  end  section,  and  Fig.  152  Is  the  bent  next 
the  drive-way,  having  the  open  spaces  of  nine 
feet  in  the  center  to  admit  of  the  free  unload¬ 
ing  of  grain  or  hay  with  a  horse-fork.  The 
side  over  the  stable  is  framed  the  same  way, 
only  the  purlin  posts  and  braces,  of  course, 
do  not  go  clear  to  the  ground  floor,  but  to  the 
floor  of  the  mow  over  the  horses.  The  posts, 
a  a,  support  a  purlin  plate  four  by  six  inches 
in  size.  The  material  is  all  pine,  and  first-class 
in  every  particular.  The  posts  axe  all  six  by 
eight  inches  and  16  feet  high.  This  is  the  most 
economical  bight,  ns  10-feet  boards  will  then 
inclose  it,  while  if  you  get  longer  stuff  it  will 
cost  more  per  foot.  The  inclosure  cost  mo  $20 
per  1,000  feet.  The  building  timber,  most  of 
it,  cost  $19  per  1,000  shingles,  of  which  17,000 
were  required.  The  granary  is  iu  front  of  the 
double  stall  at  the  rear  of  the  stable.  It  is  not 
quite  as  convenient  to  feed  the  occupants  of  this 
one  stall,  but  we  use  it  only  in  emergencies,  the 
granary  Vicing  the  most  out  of  the  way  there. 
Have  rolling  doors  on  the  burn,  rolling  on 
wooden  tracks.  There  are  double  swinging 
doors  on  the  stable.  Rafters  are  two  by  four 
inches  and  two  feet  apart.  There  is  a  pass¬ 
age-way,  20  inches  wide,  in  the  front  stall  to 
pass  through  to  the  barn  part.  It  is  made 
narrow  so  a  horse  cannot  pass  through.  1 
hired  the  carpenters  at  an  average  of  $2  per 
day  and  boarded  them.  1  would  udviso  Rural 
readers  to  try  the  plan  of  uot  having  any 
cross-beams  in  the  way  of  taking  iu  hay,  etc. 
The  way  the  barn  is  braced  it  cannot  spread 
iu  the  least.  We  have  one  bain  built  in  1877, 
and  it  has  not  sprung  a  particle,  aud  tho  one 
1  have  given  you  a  plan  of  was  put  up  lust 
Spring.  Frank  J  Marshall. 


surface  will  cause  the  root  to  spread  more 
rapidly.  The  slight  injury  to  the  leaves  causes 
new  shoots  to  spring  up  and  in  this  way  the 
number  of  heads  is  doubled  or  trebled.  By 
this  method  of  treating  barley  a  very  light 
seeding  is  better  than  more.  As  barley  grain 
is  larger  than  oats,  it  is  the  practice  of  many 
fanners  to  sow  two-and-a-half  to  three  bushels 
per  acre.  On  rich  land  to  be  dragged  over 
after  the  grain  is  up,  one-aud-a-half  bushel  is 
plenty.  If  poorer,  two  bushels  or  two-and-a- 
half  Avill  not  be  too  much  as  we  must  expect 
fewer  heads  from  a  single  grain.  At  the  best 
there  is  usually  a  smaller  yield  per  aero  than 
single  grains  well  cultivated  should  indicate. 
We  may  in  time  learn  means  for  making  one 
bushel  of  seed  or  less  ample  on  rich  soil,  but  I 
have  never  dared  trust  a  smaller  seeding  than 
one  and-a-half  bushel. 

Much  depends  on  sowing  large,  plump  seed 
of  as  nearly  uniform  size  as  possible,  and  the 
larger  the  better.  The  small,  light  grains  sep- 


the  annoyance  from  its  long  beards  and  fine 
dust  make  it  unpopular  with  many  farmers. 
This,  by  diminishing  the  area  planted,  makes 
it  all  the  more  profitable  for  those  willing  to 
take  the  extra  difficulty  that  its  culture  and 
harvesting  involve. 


not  rust-proof,  and  I  never  saw  oats  that  were. 
Wever,  la,  w.  j.  s. 


Queen  of  the  Valley  and  Belle  Potatoes 
not  Identical. 

I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Sterritt,  in  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral,  should  think  the  Belle  and  Queen  of  the 
Valley  potatoes  are  identical.  With  me  the 
Queen  of  the  Valley  has  produced  nearly,  or 
quite,  double  the  yield  of  the  Belle,  The  Queen 
grows  with  vigorous  tops,  while  the  B  lie  is 
quite  small  in  top.  especially  when  first  start¬ 
ing;  so  much  so  that  my  son  noticed  it  and 
called  my  attention  to  that  fact.  Among  a 
number  of  varieties,  all  planted  at  the  same 
time  on  same  piece  of  ground,  the  Belle  could 
be  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  tops  all 
through  the  season  when  compared  with  such 
sorts  as  Queen  of  the  Valley,  White  Star, 
White  Elephant  and  Mammoth  Pearl,  all 
growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  field  and  all 
yielding  more  than  the  Belle.  Hence  I  do  not 
think  the  Queen  and  the  Belle  the  same  sort. 
That  they  are  similar  in  appearance  I  admit: 
so  are  Snowflake.  Pride  of  America  and  Brow¬ 
nell’s  Best;  but  that  does  not  prove  them  to  be 
the  same  variety.  It  shows  them  to  be  alike 
in  some  respects  while  quite  dissimila r  in  others. 

Rome,  X.  Y.  Jonathan  Talcott. 


THE  PRAYING  MANTIS, 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


RAISING  OATS. 


This  odd-looking  insect  (Fig.  155)  is  one 
of  the  very  few  Orthopteras  that  are  preda¬ 
cious.  The  grasshoppers,  with  their  green 
vestures  and  long,  graceful  antenna?;  the  lo¬ 
custs,  with  more  sober  habits  and  short  feelers; 
the  crickets,  in  still  darker  dress,  though  an 
occasional  one,  like  the  destructive  Snowy 
Cricket  (CE  can  thus  niveus)  is  bright  in  color, 
and  the  the  cockroaches,  which  are  robed  in 
as  sombre  hues  as  are  the  crickets,  all  feed  on 
plants  or  vegetable  substances.  The  Praying 
Mantis,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  fierce  and  car¬ 
nivorous  in  its  habits  that  it  not  only  destroys 
our  less  formidable  insects,  hut  even  the  honey¬ 
bee  is  made  to  contribute  to  its  support.  The 
Mantis  uses  its  awkward,  jaw-like  front  legs 
to  grasp  its  victim,  and  so  the  poor  honey-bee 
is  held  off  at  arms’  longth  while  it  is  crushed, 
after  which  it  is  devoured  by  the  Mantis  with 
a  relish.  So  voracious,  indeed,  is  this  insect 
that  it  sometimes  devours  its  own  young;  in 
fact,  the  female  has  been  known  to  kill  and 
eat  her  own  mate  immediately  after  the 
conjugal  act. 

The  Praying  Mantis  (Mantis  Carolina)  is 
more  especially  a  Southern  insect,  though  it  has 
been  sent  me  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  whore 
it  was  observed  in  front  of  the  hives  grasping 
and  crushing  the  bees.  The  name  is  Praying 
Mantis,  not  preying,  which  would  be  equally 
appropriate.  It  takes  its  uutue  from  its  pecu¬ 
liar  devotional  attitude,  as  it  seemingly  rests 
on  its  knees. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  (Fig.  154)  in  a  scale¬ 
like  mass,  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
varnish.  Some  of  these  eggs  which  were  pinned 
in  one  of  our  cabinets  hatched  out,  aud  some 
of  those  first  hatched  fell  to  aud  ate  up  those 
which  came  from  the  eggs  at  a  later  date. 
Thus  their  inordinate  rapacity  is  already  de¬ 
veloped  at  birth.  The  Mantis  is  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  common  walking-stick,  which  it 
closely  resembles.  It  might  be  regarded  as 
a  winged  walking-stick. 


I  read  with  surprise  the  recommendation  in 
an  article  headed  “Something  About  Oats,”  in 
No  1738  of  the  Rural.  I  was  trusting  we  had 
come  up  out  of  the  times  when  a  writer  would 
venture  to  thrust  a  slovenly  practice  upon  a 
people  because  it  hastened  and  cheapened  the 
putting  in  an  oats  seeding.  Certainly  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  intelligence  of  the  present  time  will 
not  receive  the  advice  given  in  the  article  by 
putting  it  in  practice. 

A  farmer  may  lie  so  situated  as  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  scratch  a  seeding  into  the  ground 
as  recommended,  bpt  certainly  no  force  of 


nc/isrd  ford 


Seed  Corn. 

We  have  tried  the  seed  com  and  found  that 
every  kernel  sprouted.  It  was  put  in  a  pan 
with  sand  and  kept  moist  by  spreading  a  wet 
cloth  on  the  top.  The  pan  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  a  coal  stove  and  the  cloth  was  wetted 
each  day.  Iu  three  days  it  sprouted.  No 
special  care  was  taken  of  this  com,  except  to 
get  it  thoroughly  dry  before  it  was  cold  enough 
to  freeze.  The  Rural  Dent,  planted  in  June, 
germinated  and  will  make  good  seed.  Late- 
planted  and  late-maturing  com  will  grow  if 


Plan  of  Poultry  Yard— See  Page  159— Fig.  153 

arated  in  thorough  cleaning  will  grow;  but 
the  plants  will  be  much  less  thrifty.  Most 
farmers  who  sow  three  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre  do  it  without  cleaning  out  the  small 
grains  which  are  crowded  so  that  they  make 
only  a  feeble  growth.  Thus  the  evil  of  having 
small  light  grains  of  barley  perpetuates  itself. 

There  are  exceptional  instances  of  good  crops 
of  barley  grown  from  poor  seed,  but  it  was 
sown  thinly  and  under  very  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  As  a  rule,  barley  that  does  not  hold 
out  weight  48  pounds  per  bushel  is  unfit  for 
seed.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  cleaning  barley 
is  to  throw  it  in  brine  strong  enough  to  hold 
up  light  grains  and  oats  that  may  be  mixed 
with  the  seed.  The  brine  is  then  drawn  off 
apd  the  barley  quickly  dried  and  sometimes 
gypsum  strewn  on  it.  The  small  amount  of 
salt  that  will  adhere  to  the  barley  is  very  help¬ 
ful.  In  this  way  a  plump  full  weight  barley 
may  usually  be  secured. 

We  do  not  usually  manure  for  barley  except 
with  commercial  fertilizers  drilled  iu  with  the 
seed.  Phosphates,  especially  those  which  con¬ 
tain  most  ammonia,  are  especially  adapted  to 
this  crop,  the  more  so  as  it  is,  or  should  be, 
sown  so  early  that  it  needs  something  to  give 
it  a  vigorous  send-off.  Tho  ammonia  for 
barley  is  supplied  at  a  time  when  least  is  de¬ 
veloped  iu  the  soil,  and  the  phosphate  is  nearly 
as  much  needed  for  barley  as  for  wheat.  I 
have  often  seen  streaked  fields  of  liavley  caused 
by  imperfect  distribution  of  the  fertilizer 
through  the  tubes  of  the  drill  iu  seeding. 

With  barley  this  streaked  condition  is  more 
objectionable  than  with  any  other  grain— for 
the  uneven  ripening  which  it  causes  makes  the 
grain  of  variable  quality.  As  barley  is  usu¬ 
ally  sold  for  malting  it  is  very  important  that 
the  grain  be  uniform,  so  that  it  will  mult  evenly. 

More  failures  in  growing  barley  result  from 
leaving  it  to  stand  too  long  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  should  be  cut  while  quite 
green,  the  juice  of  the  stem  and  leaves  going 
into  the  grain  better  than  if  allowed  to  stand 
longer.  This  makes  barley  a  very  inconve¬ 
nient  crop,  as  tho  four  or  six-rowed  variety 


circumstances  should  compel  him  to  get  upon 
it  with  the  plank  drag,  which  the  writer  took 
pains  to  enla  rge  upon.  While  the  drag  crush¬ 
es  the  clods  and  levels  the  ground  to  some  ex¬ 
tents  it  also  shoves  the  seed  from  the  place 
whe™  care  has  cast  it,  depositing  it  where  it  is 
not  needed.  The  only  excuse  for  using  the 
drag  would  lie  m  not  having  a  roller.  I  would 
advise  such  an  unfortunate  farmer  to  buy  a 
roller  if  it  cost  him  a  sacrifice  to  do  so. 

That  that  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  right,  is  a  principle  the  farmer 
must  advocate.  With  thirty  years’  experience, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  husbandry  in  its 
various  branches.  I  am  prepared  to  advocate 
that  principle  in  the  seeding  for  crops. 

There  is  no  work  the  farmer  is  called  upon 
to  do  that  promises  so  sure  a  return  as  a  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  seed  to  be 
put  into  it.  Taking  oats  for  an  example,  my 
method  is  to  plow  the  ground  to  its  usual 
depth  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit.  I 
may  add,  I  exact  from  ray  plowman  as  skill¬ 
fully-executed  work  as  though  the  ground  was 
to  be  planted  in  any  of  the  small  varieties  of 
garden  truck.  I  prefer  broad-casting  the 
seed,  following  with  the  harrow  well  lapped, 
cross-harrowing  and  rolling  nicely. 

I  am  not  particular  as  to  the  crop  grown  on 
the  ground  the  previous  year.  If  the  ground 
has  uot  been  manured  witliiu  oue  year,  I  man¬ 
ure  during  the  Winter  or  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  plowing.  Sod  is  my  preference.  I  put 
down  a  piece  of  land  last  Spriug  that  had  re¬ 
cently  come  trailer  my  care.  In  the  ten  years 
I  had  known  it,  though  worked  along  in  the 
usual  manner  of  cropping  ground,  it  had  never 
yielded  a  return  for  the  labor,  etc.,  expended 
upon  it.  I  had  it  prepared  and  seeded  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  practice,  for  oats,  and  as  a  return 
thrashed  a  trifle  over  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  had  clover  and  Timothy  put  in  with  the 
oats,  and  when  the  cattle  were  turned  on, 
about  November  1,  the  grass  came  to  their 
knees.  I  have  grown  as  much  as 
70  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  variety,  weighing  30 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  have  wit- 
nessed  my  neighbors  pursuing  the  I  \ 

lazy  methods  in  seeding,  and  am  fXki'S 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  to  all  who 
seek  agricultural  pursuits  for  gain,  J  \ 

that  my  experience  recommend 
that  a  thorough  plowing,  harrow-  / 
ing  aud  rolling,  along  with  a 
careful  casting  or  drilling  of  the 
seed,  will  pay  in  oats  at  well  as  in  any  other 
grain.  b.  f.  k. 


Eggs— Fig.  154. 

it  is  dried  perfectly  before  it  becomes  frozen. 
Sweet  com,  while  in  the  milk}'  state,  will  grow, 
as  we  have  demonstrated,  if  gathered  and 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove.  f  d.  curtis. 


The  Queen  of  the  Valley  Potato. 

I  have  raised  the  Queen  of  the  Valley  po¬ 
tato  for  two  years  and  they  are  planted  quite 
extensively  in  this  vicinity,  They  yield  well : 
grow  uniform  in  size,  with  few  small  ones; 
quality  excellent,  but  rot  badly  in  the  Winter. 

Danville,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  i 


THE  GROWING  OF  BARLEY, 


W.  J.  FOWLER. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  barley  will 
germinate  at  a  lower  temperature  than  oats, 
and  this  accords  with  my  own  conclusions  and 
the  observation  of  farmers  generally.  W e  can 
scarcely  put  in  the  barley  crop  too  early. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this— tho  chief 
ones  being  that  early  seeding  gives  a  longer 
season  and  usually  secures  tho  filling  of  the 
head  before  the  hottest  weather  of  midsum¬ 
mer.  The  best  barley  ls  grown  in  localities 
where  extreme  heat  rarely  prevails,  as  in  the 
Bay  Quiute  region  of  Canada.  Tho  whole 
lake  region  on  each  side  stretching  from  \\  is- 
consin  to  the  St.  Lawrence  is  suited  to  the 
production  of  barley,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
bulk  of  what  is  produced  in  this  country  is 
grown.  Farther  away  from  these  great  bodies 


iiUscfUnnmts 


SHUTTING  UP  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


GEN.  W.  H.  NOBLE. 


I  see  by  the  Rural  of  January  17th  it  in¬ 
dorses  the  policy  of  shutting  out  adventurers 
from  the  Inilian  Territory.  Of  course,  Indian 
politics  or  Indian  rights  are  not  exactly  in  the 
line  of  agricultural  discussion;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  this  business  of  shutting  out  adventur- 


Praying  Mantis — Fig.  155. 


ers  from  unexplored  territory,  whether  they 
go  for  gold  or  to  farm  or  to  trade,  is  one  of  the 
most  blind-eyed  policies  which  the  Government 
can  be  guilty  of. 

It  was  bad  enough  when  the  Indian  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  proprietor  of  just  as  much 
j  territory  as  he  could  wander  over,  and  privi¬ 
leged  to  kill  and  scalp  all  who  intruded  on  his 
domain ;  or,  when  in  some  broad-cast  area,  as 
big  as  a  State,  he  was  clothed  w  ith  Govern¬ 
ment  raiment  and  fed  with  Government  ra¬ 
tions:  but  when  you  claim  to  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hold  it  as  ceded  Indian  territory,  what  is 
the  good  of  keeping  back  these  adventurers 
from  a  thorough  recouno iss&uce  <  'f  every  re¬ 
source  of  its  lamls !  Why  not  allow  them  to 
dig  and  plow  and  delve  and  hunt  and  mine  ! 
t  This  is  the  way  to  populate  and  occupy  the 
|  land.  What  docs  the  great  public  gain  in 
I  principle  or  in  money  by  the  great  loss  to  these 
adventurers  of  their  time  asul  outfit  ;  The  ar¬ 
ticle  to  which  1  allude  says  it  has  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  *2U0,IXM  heretofore  to  keep  those  ad¬ 
venturers  out  of  the  Territory,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  cost  of  chicking  the  present  raid. 

General  Shen i  mu,  and  more  than  a  handful 
of  others,  are  said  to  think  that  "more  strin- 
|  gent  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  these  invaders.”  I  think,  and  have 
always  thought,  that  the  whole  Indian  business 
was  a  blunder  and  a  horror.  There  was  bluu 


Experience  with  White  Russian  Oats. 

Last  Spring  I  broadcasted  oue  peck  of 
the  much-lauded  White  Russian  Oats  upon 
nicely-prepared  sod  land  |w  hich  had  been 
turned  the  previous  Fall)  and  harrowed 
in.  Tho  oats  came  up  well  and  grow  finely, 
considering  the  weather,  which  was  very  wet 
and  cold.  After  the  oats  had  headed  several 
of  my  neighbors  came  to  see  them,  and  all 
pronounced  them  the  finest  they  had  ever 
seen,  and  ventured  to  estimate  the  yield  at 
not  less  than  from  20  to  35  bushels  per  acre; 
but  continued  wet  weather  made  serious  work. 
Rust  api>eared  and  fully  25  per  cent,  were 
spoiled,  and  what  remained  wore  fully  two 
weeks  later  in  ripening  than  our  common  oats 
and  yielded  no  better,  while  the  berry  was  not 
nearly  so  plump  and  heavy  as  those  sown. 
Yet,  with  such  serious  results  as  I  had,  I  shall 
try  them  again  on  soil  better  adapted  to  oats. 
They  are  such  a  promising  variety  that  I  am 
anxious  to  test  them  again  before  condemning 
them.  Oue  thing  is  sure — with  me  they  are 


Chicken  House— Side  View— See  Page  159 
—Fig.  156. 

of  inland  water  Summer  heats  are  more  in¬ 
tense,  and  not  only  is  the  yield  lessened,  but 
the  barley  is  of  poorer  quality.  Wo  have  had 
this  difficulty  in  the  best  barley  regions  when¬ 
ever  the  early  Summer  was  too  hot  aud 
brought  the  grain  forward  too  rapidly. 

The  tendency  of  barley  to  shoot  up  into 
head  too  soon  is  so  marked  that  whatever  keeps 
tho  top  back  and  promotes  the  spreading  of  the 
root  so  as  to  seud  up  now  stools,  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  yield.  If  tho  ground  Is  rolled  at 
seeding  time,  us  it  should  be,  u  light  harrow- 
iug  and  then  again  rolling  a  week  or  two  after 
the  barley  is  up  will  bo  found  very  helpful. 
Dragging  with  the  smoothing  harrow  will  not 
uproot  any  of  the  grain,  but  the  stirring  of  the 
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Visit  your  friends,  invite  them  to  enjoy 
your  hospitality,  play  with  your  children, 
lighten  the  cares  of  your  wife,  help  a  neighbor 
out  of  distress,  beautify  your  home.  A  selfish 
man  secures  little  enjoyment.  The  happiest, 
man  is  the  one  who  makes  others  happy.  If 
you  have  vainly  sought  for  comfort  try  this: 
Help  some  man  who  has  treated  you  desper¬ 
ately  meanly.  Do  him  good  service  iu  his  dis¬ 
tress.  It  will  give  much  more  satisfaction 
than  helping  some  one  who  has  helped  you. 


greater  per  acre,  and  this  fact  would  no  doubt 
compensate  for  the  less  proportion  of  cane 
sugar  to  grape  sugar  contained  in  them.  An 
analysis  of  the  Chinese  cane  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  would  be  unfit  for  the  production  of 
crystallizable  sugar. 


Robert  C.  Reeves,  185  and  187  Water 
Street,  New  York.  Descriptive  catalogue  (52 
pages)  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  and  agricultural 
implements, 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Pamphlet,  24  jmges.  Flax  Culture  for  the 
Seed  and  the  Filler,  in  the  United  States.  Price 
ID  cents. 

F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. — Illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and  garden  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kiuds  for  country  homes. 

T.  C.  Robinson,  Owen  Sound.  Ontario,  Can. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  small  fruits  and 
grape-vines.  Two  colored  plates. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.— Price  list  of  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs;  also  fruit  trees. 

P.  J.  Berckmans.  Augusta.  Ga.  Catalogue 
of  greenhouse,  bedding  and  new  plants — 24 
pages.  A  trustworthy  house. 

E.  S.  Miller.  Wading  River,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  bedding,  green-house  and  hardy  plants 
— 50  pages,  illustrated. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  valua¬ 
ble  list  of  grapes.  Headquarters  of  the  Pren¬ 
tiss  white  grape. 

Ellis  Brothers,  Keene,  N.  H.—  Catalogue 
of  plants,  seed,  grape-vines,  potatoes,  small 
fruits,  etc. 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle  Practice  with 
Military  Arms.  Ain.  News  Co.,  New  York. 

Coe  A  Converse,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.— Pricelist  of  Small  fruits;  seed  potatoes. 

Annual  Reiobt  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  New  Huron.  forlS82 — HO  pages. 
All  who  have  chemical  fertilizers  to  purchase  should 
examine  this  work.  Hrof.  8.  W.  Johnson  Is  Director 

Premium  List  of  the  First  Annual  Fat-Stock  Show 
to  he  held  at  Rtvcrview  Park,  Kansas  City,  5To„  No 
vember  i  to  »,  1SS«.  Address  Edward  Hareu,  Sec., 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Edward  Gillette,  south  wick,  Mass.— List  of  North 
American  plants,  orchids,  shrubs,  climbers,  alpine, 
at) untie  and  bog  plants,  ferns,  etc. 

Isaac  Hich»  So.se,  Old  Westbury  P.  0.,  Long 
Island.  N.  y.— Descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  and  or- 
uamentnl  trees;  ‘Hi  pages. 

Eleventh  Report  of  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  l  r bans ,  Champaign 
Co..  IU.— Sm  pages. 

if.  M.  Tuomi'SijS  ,v  Son.  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co., 
W’ls.  -Wholesale  orb  e  list  of  forest,  ornamental  and 
fruit  trees. 

A.  It.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove.  Lee  Co.,  I1L.  estab 
Halted  181.3.  Catalogue  of  orchard  anil  nursery  stock. 

K.  Y.  Ti;  VS.  Dunrelih.  Jnd.  Catalogue  of  pears, 
quinces,  grape*,  small  fruits,  etc.  A)  pages. 

J.  C.  Fu  mu  a  son,  Milton,  Wisconsin.— Price  list  of 
ornamental  and  trull  trues:  eight  pages. 


der  in  the  very  grant  to  these  savage  hordes  of 
stated  territory  in  which  to  follow  their  sav¬ 
age  instincts,  fattening  on  Government  rations 
and  clothed  by  the  Government,  to  make  a 
raid,  whenever  a  lot  of  young  bucks  got  bold 
enough,  on  the  peaceful  pioneers,  their  flocks 
and  herds  and  families.  It  was  a  mistake  iu 
policy  and  about  the  nature  of  the  savage. 

Instead  of  shutting  them  up  in  a  territory 
entirely  their  own.  to  pursue  their  nomad  life, 
they  should  have  been  looked  upon  and  dealt 
with  under  the  level -beaded  policy  of  General 
Miles.  He  strips  them  of  their  squadrons  of 
ponies  and  sets  them  down  on  family  patches, 
with  rations  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  next 
crop,  and  then  says  to  the  noble  Indian.  “Now- 
root  hog  or  die.’-  This  tames  down  the  Indian 
to  the  civ  ilized  basis  of  getting  bis  own  grub. 
But  the  great  point  which  makes  it  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  Rural  to  discourse  thus  is  that 
by  the  adoption  of  this  policy  the  whole  laud 
gains  wealth  and  peace  of  industries,  quiet 
homes  aud  flocks  uud  herds  at  home,  with  no 
wild  Indian  around  to  Stampede  and  butcher. 

If  the  big  farming  bonanzas,  so  celebrated 
of  late  in  the  Rural,  do  not  at  ouee  gather 
greatness,  small  farms,  the  glory  of  a  free  land, 
will  spring  Up  in  the  valleys  aud  on  the  prairies 
and  teem  with  life  and  happiness.  Such  are 
the  foundations  of  a  free  republic.  Protect 
aud  faster  them  everywhere !  1  have  no  more 
faith  in  bonanza  farms  than  in  bonanza  mines 
as  the  ground-work  or  to  hold  together  the 
structure  of  a  nation.  Bonanza  funnel's  don’t, 
go  into  new  and  unexplored  territory.  They 
are  not  the  pioneers  any  more  than  they  are 
the  restful  basis  of  empire.  They  are  well  enough 
as  a  feature  of  the  times  and  the  opportunities 
of  the  day.  But  they  are  a  poor  reliance  in  the 
hour  of  trouble, and,  as  a  rule,  do  wasteful  work. 


While  it  is  true  that  silk-worms  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Osage  Orange  produce  a  very 
fair  quality  of  silk,  there  is  uothing  to  be 
gained  iu  usiug  tliis  kind  of  food,  because,  as 
the  New  York  Sun  suggests,  the  mulberry  is 
the  natural  food  of  the  worm,  and  it  will  grow 
wherever  the  Osage  thrives.  There  is  one 
great  objection  to  the  Osage  Orange,  which 
should  not  Ik?  overlooked  by  those  about  to 
engage  iu  silk  culture,  aud  that  is  its  sharp, 
needle-like  thorns  scattered  all  over  the  plant, 
even  to  the  young  and  tender  shoots,  which 
make  the  gathering  of  t  he  leaves  anything  but 
an  agreeable  task.  It  is  usually  expected  that 
women  aud  children  will  become  the  gatherers 
of  leaves  for  feeding  the  worms,  and  unless 
inclosed  in  a  coat  of  mail  they  would  be  likely 
to  suffer  much  in  coming  in  contact  with  a 
thorny  shnib  like  the  Osage  Orange. 


Mistakes  and  Hopes  of  Silk  Oultur- 
ists. — A  correspondent  of  the  New  Y ork  W orld 
says  that  many  American  writers  exaggerate 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  mulberry  trees 
and  the  silk  worms  raised  thereon.  State¬ 
ments  tending  to  mislead  the  beginner  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  our  exchanges.  The 
illusion  consists  in  believing  that  one  ounce  of 
eggs  cau  produce  1,000  pounds  of  cocoons, 
when  100  pounds  are  considered  a  rich  average, 
and  that  those  cocoons  sell  for  $2.50,  when 
their  price  is  only  $1,20  dry  and  40  to  50  cents 
fresh  for  the  first  quality  and  lower  for  infe¬ 
rior  breeds.  The  encouragement  is  that  we  can 
give  the  names  of  breeders  having  averaged 
for  one  ounce.  148  pounds;  for  five  ounces,  571 
pounds;  for  10  ounces.  1,021  pounds;  for  12 
ounces,  1,210  pounds,  of  very  nice  cocoons, 
classic  breeds,  selling  at  50  cents  per  pound 
fresh — say  an  average  of  000  pounds  of  cocoons 
or  $300  per  acre.  Almost  all  the  errors  com¬ 
mitted  in  silk  culture  arise  from  one  big  one, 
which  was  engendered  by  ignorance;  it  was  to 
believe  that  the  mulberry  tree  and  its  cater¬ 
pillar.  the  si  lie- worm,  originated  from  a  mild, 
Southern  climate.  The  fact  is  that  the  coun¬ 
try,  China,  where  the  Morns  alba  and  the  silk¬ 
worm  are  seen  yet  in  their  wild  state,  is  be¬ 
tween  the  85th  and  50th  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
same  climate  in  Summer  and  Winter  as  we 
have  here  from  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina 
to  Maine.  Wisconsin  aud  Dakota. 


Prof.  Budd  informs  us,  through  the  excel¬ 
lent  Iowa  Homestead,  that  04“  below  zero  has 
not  injured  young  plants  of  the  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry.  He  thinks  in  the  dry  Summer  air  of 
Iowa  it  will  make  the  best  feed  for  silk- worms. 
He  thinks  that  cm  a  large  scale  the  rearing 
and  management  of  silk-worms  might  not 
prove  profitable  on  account  of  the  high  ju  ice 
of  labor  and  the  fact  that  reeled  silk  is  now 
imported  free  of  duty  from  portions  of  Europe 
where  six  cents  per  day  are  regarded  u  fair 
price  for  female  labor,  but  the  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  cocoons  aud  even  the  reeling  will 
prove  profitable  to  our  hundreds  of  citizens 
who  have  had  some  prior  experience,  and  the 
one  expert  iu  a  neighborhood  will  soon  de¬ 
velop  others. 


John  Saul.  Washington.  D.  C.  Catalogue 
of  new  and  rare  plants — crotons,  draeamas, 
iKnivardias,  clematis,  gesuerias,  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  dahlias,  ferns,  cacti,  phloxes,  gladi¬ 
oli,  vines,  grasses,  etc.,  etc.  A  beautiful 
colored  plate  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  per¬ 
petual  rose  A.  K.  Williams.  This  catalogue 
comprises  104  pages  and  will  be  sent,  gratis  to 
our  renders  who  apply  to  Mr.  Saul. 

Also  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  a  selection 
of  roses — 10  pages. 

Pure  Austrian  or  German  Carp,  by 
l  ‘harles  S.  Medarv,  Passaic  V alley  Carp  Fish¬ 
eries.  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  This  is  a  neat  little 
pamphlet  of  28  pages,  containing  a  good  deal 
of  useful  information  ubout  carp,  their  habits, 
breeding,  value  for  food,  mode  of  constructing 
I Vtids,  manner  of  shipment,  etc.  It  answers 
many  questions  about  which  those  contem¬ 
plating  earji  culture  should  be  informed.  It 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  215  Pearl  .Street,  New 
York.  Pamphlet  of  40  pages,  gratis.  “Facts 
for  farmers  regarding  the  use  and  results  of 
fertilizers.1'  We  often  have  inquiries  as  to 
what  fertilizers  should  be  used  for  certain 
crops.  This  pamphlet  will  answer  such  in¬ 
quiries.  giving  the  price  of  each.  The  fertiliz¬ 
ers  of  this  firm  are,  according  to  many  analy¬ 
ses,  just  what  they  purport  to  be. 

Truck-farming  at  the  South;  a  guide  to 
the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  Northern 
markets.  By  Dr.  A.  Oelrner.  Price  $1.50. 
Full  cultural  directions  are  given  iu  this  work 
of  270  pages,  for  raising  all  kinds  of  garden 
truck  ‘‘  down  South,”  as  well  as  descriptions 
of  the  best  methods  of  packing  aud  shipping 
produce  to  Northern  markets.  Address  the 
American  News  Company,  New  York. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  1114  Market  St,,  Pliila- 
delpliia,  Pa.— Implement  catalogue  of  40 pages, 
fully  illustrated— rollers,  lawn-mowers,  land- 
cultivators.  churns,  farming-mills,  mole-traps, 
butter-printers  and  workers,  hay  and  straw- 
cutters,  cider-mills,  etc.,  etc.,  free  to  all  apjili- 
cants. 

Forest  Protection  and  the  Tariff  on  Lum¬ 
ber.  A  pamphlet  of  35  pages  giving  the  edito¬ 
rial  comments  of  several  leading  dailies  on  the 
important  questions  of  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  and  the  lumber  tariff.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  publisher  are  not  given. 

Irving  Allen.  Springfield,  Mass.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits.  Specialties  are  made  of 
Fay’s  Prolific  Currant,  the  Prentiss  Grape 
and  HanseU  Raspberry,  of  which  colored 
plates  arc  presented.  Free. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  and  price-list  of  American 
grape-vines,  small  fruit  plants,  trees,  etc. 
Headquarters  for  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant.  Free. 

Cereals  of  Europe,  India  and  Algeria. 
A  report  from  U.  S.  Consuls  in  answer  to  a 
circular  from  the  Department  of  State.  No¬ 
vember,  1882.  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  M.  McCullough  &  Sons,  18(5  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati,  < Catalogue  (75  pages,  well  illus¬ 
trated)  of  garden,  field  aud  flower  seeds;  grain, 
onion  sets,  implements,  etc. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH, 


remama  period  in  a  mu  room,  remove n  tnence 
into  a  cold  room,  and  then  undertake  that  it 
should  hatch  all  right.  <>r  lie  w  ould  start  it  and 
leave  it  to  itself  for  I  lie  whole  thrri*  weeks. 
That’s  the  sort  of  incubator  we  need  here. .... 

Mr.  Parnell  w  rites  in  the  American  Gar¬ 
den  that  the  Alpha  potato  is  the  earliest  va¬ 
riety  in  cultivation  maturing  its  crop  in  from 
55  to  (50  days.  He  also  agrees  with  the  Rural 
in  saying  that  the  Early  Ohio  is  earlier  than 

the  Early  Rose  and  more  productive . 

The  general  excellence  of  the  Early  Ohio 
seemed  to  have  rested  with  those  who  culti¬ 
vated  it  until  the  Rural  by  its  tests,  made 

it  known . 

S.  Reynolds  Hole  says:  “  He  who  would 
have  beautiful  roses  in  his  garden  must  have 

beautiful  roses  in  his  heart.. . 

At  the  Michigan  Ag.  College  they  have 
tested  and  wintered  the  famous  Bermuda 
Grass  and  the  equally  praised  Johnson  Grass. 
Sorghum  lialcjiense.  Both  are  liable  to  be 
winter-killed.  .Johnson  Grass  has  ripened 

seeds  freely  for  two  years  past . 

Thk  Scientific  American  says  that  paste  for 
labels  is  made  by  soaking  glue  in  strong  vine¬ 
gar,  then  heating  it  to  boiling  uud  adding 

flour . . . . 

The  Mass.  Ploughman  reminds  its  readers 
that  to  attempt  to  raise  early  chirks  without 
good,  warm  quarters  is  to  invite  failure. 

April  will  be  early  enough  to  set  hens . 

Iris  about  time  to  cut  cions  of  cherry  and 
plum  trees.  Apple  and  pear  cions  may  also 
be  cut,  but  later  will  answer.  Place  them 

in  dampsand,  each  kind  marked . 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Cortland  Funnels  ('lub 
finds  that  the  White  Jumbo  yields  one-third 
more  than  the  Peerless  upon  poor  soil.  One 
member  objected  to  the  White  Elephant  as 

havingu  “  strong  flavor” . 

W.  H,  Underwood  raised  ICO  different 
kinds  of  potatoes  and  settles  upon  the  White 

Whipple  as  the  best . 

Mr.  Hovey  says  that  the  wild  strawberries 
are  always  best  where  wood  has  been  burnt  off. 

which  shows  the' value  of  ashes . 

He  further  says  that  the  James  Vick  Straw¬ 
berry  is  “  no  doubt  remarkable.” . 


Orange  or  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane  were 
produced  on  good  prairie  soil  upon  which  corn 
had  been  raised  for  several  years.  It  was 
planted  iu  hills  three-and-a-half  feet,  apart, 
each  wav.  cultivated  with  an  ordinary  two- 
horse  corn  cultivator,  the  hills  thinned  out  by 
hoeing  to  four  stalks.  The  Orange  averages 
about  seven  feet  iu  higlit:  the  Amber,  nine. 
Prof.  Morrow  mentions  that  the  Amber, 
nevertheless,  averages  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
less  iu  the  diameter  of  the  stalk  at  the  base. 


At  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  a  good 
experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  the  ertect 
of  manure  upon  the  sugar  product  of  Northern 
sugar  cane.  A  field  was  selected  which  had 
been  used  u.s  a  barn-yard  for  several  years.  A 
port,  of  the  cane  was  planted  directly  on  the 
rotten  manure  pile.  Au  analysis  was  made  of 
a  sample  taken  from  this  part  of  the  field,  as 
well  as  of  a  part  away  from  a  manure  pile. 
The  seed  in  each  case  was  in  the  “hardening 
dough.”  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
analysis; 

Manured— Sp.  gr„  1,063  Grape  sue..  2.65  Cane  sue.,  10.80 
_ _ I  11-1  “  *f  •>«-,  “  “  13.87 


Variety  of  Cane.— It  appears  from  the 
University’s  investigations  that  the  Amber  is 
the  best,  adapted  for  the  production  of  cane 
sugai*.  The  Orange  and  Liberian  cau  also  be 
employed  advantageously  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  as  they  mature  later.  Their  yield  is 
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A  new  variety  of  rhubarb  called  Paragon  is 

extensively  advertised  in  England . 

Mr.  M.  P,  Wilder  says  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  will  be  the  vineland  of 

the  world . 

He  mentions  Brighton,  Jefferson,  and  Lind- 

ley  as  grapes  of  “  refined  flavor” . 

Ashes  and  bone  are  by  all  commended  as 

the  best  special  fertilizers  for  grapes . 

Mr.  C.  A.  Green  has  found  out  a  way  to 
silence  critics.  It  is  to  do  nothing ;  absolutely 
nothing  whatever . 
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Empire  Grain  Drill, 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 

Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 

.  6.000  sold^nfonr  years.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  Information. t-o  . 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.. 

Box  “IL"  Skortsville.  Ontario  Co.,N.  Y. 
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Kansas. 

Junction  City,  Davis  Co.,  March  10. — 
The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  reported  as  coming  out  all  right.  Weather 
is  very  line,  ground  thawing  out  rapidly:  the 
prospects  are  that  we  will  have  a  very  early 
Spring  and  that  plowing  will  commence  soon. 
The  Wiggins’s  storm  did  not  come  off  as  pre¬ 
dicted;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  had  genial 
breezes  with  the  sun  bright  and  sky  clear. 
There  is  a  great  influx  of  new  people  in  this 
county  and  very  many  farms  have  changed 
hands  during  the  last  two  months.  The 
climate  of  Central  Kansas  cannot  be  excelled 
on  this  Continent.  We  have  had  but  about 
six  weeks  of  real  winter  weather  with  very 
little  snow.  Land  is  still  cheap  and  fine  wheat 
lands  can  be  had  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  all  thrive  in 
tliis  county.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

Norton  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  March  5. -Winter 
set  in  Nov.  19,  and  the  ground  has  been  covered 
with  snow  and  ice  over  since.  One  of  your 
comics,  “Down  by  the  Garden  Gate,”  was  very 
expressive  to  onr  friends  and  to  ourselves  of 
what  wo  had  passed  tlmmgli  this  Winter.  As 
we  have  not  seen  the  ground,  we  do  uot  know 
how  our  Winter  crops  look,  but  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves  they  are  all  right.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
have  done  as  well  as  usual,  and  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  pay  their  way.  as  our  stables  and  yards 
show  an  influx  of  young.  Farmers  have  huge 
wood-piles  (an  unusual  circumstance)  this 
Winter,  of  which  they  are  very  proud,  and 
have  a  right  to  be.  Explanation— four  inches 
of  ice  and  snow  in  the  woods  anil  good  sleigh¬ 
ing  from  there  to  the  house,  until  much  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  matron.  w.  h.  i. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Warrior's  Mark.  Huntington,  Co.,  March 
10. — We  have  had  Winter  from  Dec.  1,  and 
good  sleighing  from  Jan.  1.  The  fruit  crop 
was  a  failure.  Prices  have  l>een  good  for  all 
produce  except  wheat.  They'  arc  about  a* 
follows :  wheat,  21 ;  corn,  70e. ;  oats,  50c. ; 
hay,  $1*1;  potatoes,  $1;  eggs,  20c.;  butter,  80c. 
There  are  not  many  cattle  or  hogs  fed  here. 
Labor  is  high,  owing  to  the  iron-ore  mining 
that  is  canned  on  in  this  section.  J.  N.  s. 

Vermont* 

Randolph,  Orange  Co.,  March  10. — We 
have  had  an  unprecedentedly  severe  Winter. 
Only  two  days  of  mild  weather  since  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  snow  is  very  deep  and  the  drifts  are 
too  high  and  numerous  to  Ik<  described.  There 
has  beeu  no  rain  of  any  account  since  Octo¬ 
ber.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  to  draw 
water  for  their  stock,  which  is  hard  work  for 
men  and  teams.  The  mills  are  at  a  standstill 
for  lack  of  water.  Roads  have  to  be  shoveled 
and  plowed  out  to  make  traveling  possible. 
Hay  is  plentiful,  at  $15  per  ton;  corn,  70c.  per 
bushel:  wheat,  $1.25;  oats,  75;  barley,  90;  po¬ 
tatoes,  65;  butter,  from  25  to  80  cents  per 
pound.  H  i  red  help  is  scarce,  and  wages  are 
high.  A  good  mnuy  of  the  farmers  lot  out 
their  farms  on  shares  this  year.  The  prospect 
for  sugaring  is  not  very  encouraging,  as  the 
snow  is  so  deep  and  the  season  so  lute.  s.  h.  r. 

Wisconsin. 

Elkhorn,  Walworth  Co.,  March  3. — On 
February  24  we  had  quite  a  severe  ice-storm; 
every  tree  has  beeu  coated  thickly  with  ice 
which  is  only  now  thawing  enough  4o  fall  off. 
Many  t  rees  have  been  injured  by  the  weight 
of  ice  breaking  off  the  limbs.  The  sight  is 
beautiful,  but  the  consequences  are  sometimes 
rather  serious.  B.  c.  D. 


The  “AU.ME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Curtins,  Lifting* 
Turning  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  pecuUar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  immense  eliding  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  o(T  the  ground 
and  thoroughly  pul verisuuir  the  soil  are  perliirmed  at  one  and  the  same  tune.  The  entire  absence 
ofSpikew  nr  spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sc-d  ami 
hard  clay.  Where  other  harrows  utterly  full:  works  perfectly  on  light  soil  and  is  the  only  narrow  or  Culti¬ 
vator  tliut  cut*  over  the  entire  tsurfare  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  It  to  be  the  most  valu- 
blo  recent  Improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “The  Judicious  use  of  an  Implement  like  the  “Acme’’ Pulverizing  Harrow,  clod  Crusher 
aud  Lt-vi-ler.  In  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  spll,  before  planting,  will  increase  the 
yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

STEEL  SPRING  TOOTH 

WHEEL  HARROW 

AliD  CULTIVATOR. 


If  your  dealer  does  uot  keep  the  “ACME''  for  sale,  don't  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool 
on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  ordering 
one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit  you  may  send  it  back,  we 
paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried 
it  on  your  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  cf  Testimonials  from  44  Different  States 

and  Territories. 

NASH  &  RKOTHKR, 

Manufactory  ami  Principal  Ofllce, 

I  MILLINCTON,  New  Jersey. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled  “Tillage  is  Manure,”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARMERS 

FRIEND 


THE  LATEST  and  BEST 


A  LABOR-SAVING  FARM  IMPLEMENT 

That  no  Fanner  can  Afford  to  do  Without. 

It  has  High  Wheels  anil  Broad  Tires  and  a  Continu¬ 
ous  wrought  Iron  axle. 

The  pressure  uti  the  teeth  Is  regulated  by  the  lever, 
and  they  c-an  be  set  while  In  motion  to  run  at  any  re¬ 
quired  depth.  Sold  with  or  without 

Seeding  Attachment. 


PLAiWER 


THE  NEW 


The  funnel  Jr.  See  d-nrilU.  WW-l-Hoe*  •n-lltor-e-Th-e*  sr-j  wltta-vm  »n  e^n»TTa  tbe  worM  I  VV  bnvo  u.-v.-r 
them  so  perfect,  or  in  »ueh  v.rii-ly.  d«t  puMl.hi-d  »n  rl--»r»n.l  roll  *  Deeerlptlre  (Utalugne  of  thrtn.  We  t n»r»ntee  R  to  Interest 
every  one  who  plums  or  cultiv.t--.  the  soil.  It  l*  e  hfttutlf  tl  dMecfpMVft  work,  of  lhlrty-fwo  pntt-a,  with  wsee  Tblrly  Sew 
UnRrmrlngv  showiue  the  Ww  »t  work  among  Onions  lte*n».  Celery,  *r  ,  an-1  si<o  contains  a  chapter  on  the  proper  Co lu ratio* 
of  Crop..  Sen-1  you r  own  arl-tre--,,  and  teu  neighbors’  moot  Inter'-sleil  in  Parrsing  and  Gardening,  and  we  will  mall  it  fre. 

-  -  -----  -  -  e*t--olta-s  an.1  S**le  Manufacturers  of  tl,e  HltlT  Jk,WHIhS.  Via  * -*  an  I  '-•<» -'i -\%rlt,.- ^  t  '-nil.  **. 


4.  L.  ALLAN  k  UJ. 

Send  for 
Catalogue 
ana 
Prices. 


THCEBEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Senior  Riding  Cultivator  is  sold  with  4.  5,  6 
or  7  Shovels. 

The  Junior  Combined  Ruling  or  Walking 
Cultivator  is  sold  with  4  or  5  Shovels. 

The  'Talking  Cultivator  is  sold  with  4  or  5 
Shovels,  aud  has  the  best  double-acting  SPI¬ 
RAL  SPRING  in  the  market. 

All  with  oar  Rotary  Shields. 
THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  SHIELD  IN  USE. 

The  Senior  or  Junior  Cultivators  are  furnished 
with  either  Levers  or  Treadles. 


ENGINE 


t-  S;  ""V - ^INDIANAPOLIS,  IND..  U.  S.  A 

MANfFAcrrrsEHs  or 

I  STEAM  ENGINES.^ 

LSS/  and  BOILERS,  t 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKS  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  ^ 


MEADOW  KING 


The  S.  R.  NYE  IMPROVED 

BAY  STATE  RAKE 


SFRIMiFIELD,  OHIO. 

Alto  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Drills.  Buckeye 
Broadcast  Seeder.  Buckeye  Plow  Sulky  and  Buckeye 
Cider  Mills. 


Mowing  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BT  THE 


In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  u  Mowing  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  no  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  aud  most  durable  Mower  in  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Fulls,  Muss. 

This  Rake  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen- 
tenulnl  Imposition  and  Field  Trial.  The  only  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  in 
187C  it  is  easily  handled  bv  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse.  Send  for  circulars. 


Km  bodies  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  single-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

GKUGG  A  CO.,  Sole  Itlanu  tactu  rer», 
Trutiinnoburg.  N.  V. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  l  awn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


Can  be  Operated  by  tbe  Foot  Alone. 

Leaving  both  hands  free  for  driving.  Can  be  operated 
as  u  complete  HauU-Dunij-lng  Rake,  at  the  will  of  the 
driver.  Can  be  operated  easily  by  any  Boy  or  Girl 
who  can  drive  a  horse.  First-class  In  every  particular. 
Strong  and  Durable.  Best  of  material.  Well  Finished. 
Thoroughly  tested:  newr  fails.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address  GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Many  FAcrUREBS, 

Trumnnsburg.  N.  Y. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plow  s  no. 


SlGNtJ, 


Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Endinu 
Saturday,  March 21 : 

J.  S. — A.  D.  II ,  seeds  received-H.  H.-F.  K.  P.— J. 
T.-J.  D.  J.-T.  U.  H.-R.  S.-G.  W.  S.-Mrs.  R,  R,  we 
don’t  understand  the  question— J.  W.  N.— A.  C.  W.— 
A.  W.-R,  N.  D.-A.  S.-E.  W.  R-J.  11,  L.-R.  0..  will 
examine -S.  H.-W.  J.  8.-E.  M.  D.-A.  B.-Muy  Maple 
-A.  J.  C.-M.  W  F.  H.  S.-F.  D.  C.— E.  R.  P.-W.  b 
V.  S.-M.  H.  McL.,  thunks— F.  — W,  TV.  T.  -W.  W.  T.- 
N.  D.  IL  -B.  G.  C.  S.  C.,  thanks— IV,  E.  E.-E.  C.  C.— 

a s.  a  .i  s  b  p.  s.— f.  w.  c.-p.  s.— j.  m.  w,  i- 

H.  H.  F.-O.  W.  T.— T.  A.  M.— T,  J.  S.-L.  E.  V.,  answer 
In  Domestic  Economy— F.  D.  C.— E.  W.— F.  D.  P.— M. 
N.  C.-S.  F.  W.-T.  H.  H.-L.  W.  F.-B.  C.  Parker- 
thanks— M.  M.  L.— W.  D.  V.  S.— A.  F.  K.— J.  J,  M.  A.  F- 
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EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

a  Treatise  on  improved  methods 

!  __  SENT  FREE.  W  cuderC.il  result, 

■f  E-  I  Tables  of  Yields,  Prices.  Profits, 

II  and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  31’FG  C0„ 

Ameriearn  Fruit,  Drier  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Manufactured  V  ~Y\  \ 

under  the  Perry  Patents  \/l 

by  tire  S<7 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO., 

Bridgeport,  C:;n.  N''4 _ JL-'"' 

It  Is  Light,  yet  Strong.  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  perfect  Ttro-vhooler.  See  Illustrated  Price  List. 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  <?3o  utflt 
free.  Address  B.  Hallet  &  Co.,  Portland  Me. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  84  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  MARCH  31,  1883. 

ALL  SHOULD  READ  THIS. 

All  applications  made  for  seeds  up  to 
March  15th  have  been  mailed.  The  potato 
is  sent  as  the  weather  permits.  Any  of 
our  readers  who,  having  applied  for  the 
seeds  prior  to  March  15th,  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal 
at  once.  We  shall  give  notice  as  to  the 
potato  later. 

In  each  envelope  of  seed  there  should 
be  (1)  two  small  envelopes  of  the  Black- 
oearded  Centennial  Wheat;  (2)  one  of 
Garden  Treasures;  (8)  one  of  Niagara 
Grape;  (4)  one  of  Perfection  Watermelon; 
(5)  one  of  Wysor’a  Shoe-peg  Corn. 

All  notifications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  at  River  Edgey  Bergen  Go. ,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

• - 4-M - 

Three  pages  and  a- half  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  yet  we  are  a  week  behind. 

- «•»  - 

Stake  oil  a  plot  in  the  oat  field  and 
give  this  plot  an  extra  fitting  by  harrow¬ 
ing  until  the  surface  is  mellow.  Sow-  it 
and  manure  it  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
the  field.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded 
to  judge  whether  or  not  an  increased  crop 
will  pay  for  the  additional  labor, 

- 4  +  4 

A  dent  corn  that  will  mature  in  90 
days;  that  will  bear  two  ears  to  a  stalk, 
the  ears  to  average  10  inches  long  from 
eight  to  ten  rows;  that  will  grow  one 
stalk  to  a  seed  not  over  seven  teet  high  in 
good  soil — that  is  the  kind  of  coni  the 
Rural  wants  for  its  next  seed  distribution. 

Some  of  our  Canadian  subscribers  are 
sending  us  ten  cents  for  postage  on  the 
seeds.  This  is  not  required.  We  do  not  ask 
— do  not  desire — any  subscriber  to  send 
us  more  than  six  cents,  or  two  three-cent 
stamps.  Those  who  subscribe  for  the 
Rural  in  connection  with  any  other  paper 
which  clubs  with  the  Rural  offering  the 
Seed  Distribution,  are  not  required  to  send 
any  stamps  or  even  to  apply.  This  is 
provided  for  between  the  Rural  and  the 
journals  clubbing  with  it. 

- 

Another  company  lias  just  been  organ¬ 
ized.  this  time  at  Hart  boro,  Pa.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  capital  of  $450,000,  divided 
into  18,000  shares  of  $25  each.  A  factory 
will  be  erected  and  the  company  has  in¬ 
formed  the  neighboring  farmers  that  they 
can  raise  from  15  to  20  tons  of  beets  to  the 
acre,  worth  $5  per  ton.  They  contem¬ 
plate  having  30,000  tons  of  beets  raised 
every  season,  from  which  they  expect  to 
manufacture  4,620,000  pounds  of  sugar 
and  1,980,000  pounds  of  molasses.  We 
shall  see! 

- -  V 

The  Loudon  Field  speaks  of  a  new 
method  of  weighting  ensilage.  The  plan 
is  to  compress  a  layer  of  the  ensilage,  four 
feet  or  more,  thick,  on  the  top  of  the  mass 
by  means  of  bolts  having  threads  and  nuts 
at  the  top;  heads  and  washers  are  on  the 
lower  ends  of  the  bolts.  When  the  silo  is 
filled  within  about  four  feet  of  the  top, 
planks  are  put  down  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tances,  having  holes  through  which  the 
bolts  pass,  the  heads  being  on  the  underside 
of  planks.  The  silo  is  then  filled,  other  pieces 
of  plank  arc  put  on  the  top  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  rods  or  bolts,  and  screwed 
dou'ii,  thus  compressing  the  original  four 
feet  of  ensilage  which  then  acts  as  a  weight 
upon  the  mass  below.  The  invention  is 
patented  by  a  Dr.  Bailey,  whether  of  Bil¬ 
lerica  notoriety  we  know  not.  We  do  not 
think  the  method  a  practicable  one,  first, 
for  the  reason  that  the  fodder  would  be 
liable  to  swell  out  at  the  sides  so  as  to  re¬ 
sist  descent  somewhat  ;  second,  as  the 
object  of  pressure  is  to  force  out  air,  this 
would  rather  prevent  its  escape,  especially 
at  the  top. 

-  4-  ■  ■  -  - 

Fur  nearly  a  fortnight  there  has  been  a 
fierce  “milk  war”  between  the  milk  deal¬ 
ers  of  this  city  and  the  farmers  along  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  its  near-by  connections. 
These  supply  a  large  share  of  the  milk  sold 
here,  and  have  for  years  been  paid  very 
inadequate  prices  for  the  product.  While 
the  city  milk  dealers  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  as  to  fix  a  uniform  price 
both  for  consumers  and  producers,  the 


latter  have  until  lately  been  -without 
organization,  and  therefore  unable  to  act 
together  in  order  to  secure  better  prices. 
Lately,  however,  they  have  formed  com¬ 
binations,  as  mentioned  in  the  Rural  at 
the  time,  and  have  now  insisted  on  “pay¬ 
ing”  figures  for  their  milk.  The  following 
are  the  prices  per  quart  demanded  in  a 
conference  between  the  contending  parties : 
April,  Scents;  May,  2%  cents:  June,  2>i 
cents;  July,  3  cents;  August,  3  cents; 
September,  31a  cuts :  October,  4  cents; 
November,  4  cents;  December,  4  cents; 
January,  4  cents;  February,  4  cents; 
March,  3.H  cents.  These  figures  make  the 
yearly  price  41  cents,  while  the  dealers 
have  held  that  38  cents  was  sufficient. 
During  the  contest  the  fanners  of  Or¬ 
ange  County,  N.  Y.,  have  stopped  send¬ 
ing  milk  to  this  city,  giving  the  product 
away  gratis  in  their  own  neighborhood, 
and  spilling  thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallous  on  the  ground,  ••.Spill¬ 
ing  Committees”  have  been  appointed  to 
visit  recalcitrant  farmers  and  creameries, 
and  where  the  milk  was  being  shipped  in 
spite  of  expostulation,  it  has  Leen  spilled 
in  spite  of  opposition.  As  we  go  to  press 
the  dealers  and  producers  arc  in  confer¬ 
ence  and  a  compromise  is  probable. 

A  GLUCOSE  MONOPOLY. 

Another  large  monopoly  has  just  been 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  grape-sugar,  or  glucose,  factories  of 
the  country.  The  consolidated  works  are 
owned  by  Cicero  J.  Hamlin,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  bis  two  sons,  togetherwith  Dr. 
Joseph  Fimienich,  The  Hamlins  owned 
the  American  and  Buffalo  Works,  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  the  Peoria  Works,  at  Peoria,  Ill., 
and  the  Leavenworth  Works,  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kas.,  while  Dr.  Firmenich  owned 
the  Firmenich  Works,  of  Buffalo.  All 
these  have  been  united  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Glucose  Company,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  which  is  stated  to  be  $15,000,000, 
four-fifths  of  which  belong  to  the  Ham¬ 
lins  and  one-fifth  to  Firmenich,  Although 
no  part  of  the  company’s  business  is  in 
New  Jersey,  yet  it  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  that  State,  “iu  order  to 
avoid  making  the  annual  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  corporation,  which  the 
laws  of  this  Stale  would  compel.*'  say  the 
incorporators;  “ in  order  to  avoid  paying 
a  corporation  tax  or  any  tax  except  ‘that, 
on  real  estate,”  adds  the  public.  It  is  said 
there  are  now  only  two  other  grape-sugar 
factories  in  the  country — one  at  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  and  the  other  at  Chicago. 
The  Hamlin  combination  expect  to  con¬ 
trol  the  entire  business.  In  former  days 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  were 
enormous.  Most  of  the  $15,000,000  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  monopoly  was  made  out  of 
the  business  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  the  original  investment  having  been 
Very  small.  Of  late,  competition  between 
the  glucose  factories  and  also  with  sor¬ 
ghum  products,  has  reduced  the  profits 
somewhat  so  as  to  lead  to  a  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  some  of  the  works,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  formation  of  the  present 
monopoly  will  put  up  prices  of  tin-  manu¬ 
factured  goods  but  not  those  of  the  raw 
products,  thus  enabling  the  monopolists 
to  pile  up  more  millions  easily  and  readily. 
- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

SOME  POST-OFFICE  REGULATIONS. 

Occasionally  complaints  reach  us  of 
os t- masters  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
etain  the  Rural  at  their  offices  for  the 
purpose  of  perusing  it,  and  we.  are  asked 
what  redress  ean  be  taken.  No  post¬ 
master  has  any  right  whatever  to  thus  de¬ 
lay  mail  matter,  whether  it  be  for  a  long 
or  short  period,  over  the  actual  time  re¬ 
quired  to  place  the  matter  in  boxes  or 
where  the  subscriber  or  addressee  may.  by 
arrangement,  receive  it.  Section  10*88  of 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  says,  “Any 
postmaster  failing  to  do  his  duty  should 
be  reported  to  the  First  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General,”  but  according  to  Section 
1078  “Complaints  against  postmasters,  in 
order  to  receive  any  attention  from  the 
Department,  must  be  distinct  charges, 
made  by  some  person  or  persons  having 
actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  ease.” 

Hence,  no  one  should  make  complaint, 
of  his  postmaster  unless  he  stands  ready 
to  substantiate  his  charges  by  sufficient 
proof.  Again  (Section  719),  “A  post¬ 
master  bus  no  right  to  withold  the  de¬ 
livery  of  any  nuul  matter  on  the  ground 
that  the  party  named  in  the  address  is 
indebted  to  him.”  It  sometimes  happens, 
as  we  have  occasion  to  know,  that  persons 
not  subscribers  take  from  the  office  papers 
properly  addressed  to  another.  This  can 
of  course  be  done  only  in  small  villages 
where  there  is  necessarily  less  discipline, 
and  where  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
postmaster,  or  his  assistant,  is  absent  from 
the  office  when  persons  call  for  their  mail 


matter.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the 
wrongful  ness  of  the  deed.  In  case  it  is 
positively  known  that  the  postmaster 
11II0W8  nou -subscribers  to  take  from  the 
office  newspapers  that  are  addressed  to 
subscribers,  the  latter  have  this  appeal 
to  the  Post-office  Department,  viz:  (Section 
941,  Relations  of  Postmasters  with  the 
Public)  “Postmasters  will  not  allow  non¬ 
subscribers  to  take  from  the  boxes, 
nor  will  they  hand  to  them  newspapers 
addressed  to  subscribers,  to  be  read  by 
non -subscribers,  refolded,  and  returned 
by  them  into  the  general  delivery,  with¬ 
out  a  verbal  or  written  permit  from  the 
actual  subscriber,  granting  such  a  privi¬ 
lege.  A  violation  of  this  ruling  will  be 
considered  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  post¬ 
master’s  removal.”  Postmasters  are  not 
ignorant  of  these  rulings  and  if  they  vio¬ 
late  them  they  must  meet  the  consequences, 
if  anyone  enters  a  complaint  to  the  proper 
authorities  against  them. 

-  4  »  » - 

A  BLUNDER  CORRECTED. 

In  quoting  from  the  Iowa  Homestead  an 
extract  from  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  reprobating  Congressional 
neglect  of  proper  legislation  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  contagious  diseases  among  live 
stock,  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  21 
makes  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  this  is 
“a  paper  which  last  year  reluctantly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  contagious  plcuro-pneumonia 
existed  in  the  Eastern  States.”  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
or  remember,  the  first  paper  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  which,  during  the  present  outbreak, 
attention  was  prominently  called  to  possi¬ 
ble  danger  from  this  disease  to  American 
cattle.  As  long  ago  as  1877  an  article  in 
our  columns  from  Dr.  Salmon,  D.  Y.  M., 
referred  to  the  existence  of  the  plague  in 
a  few  isolated  places  and  to  the  danger  of 
its  spreading  if  not  promptly  stamped  out. 
Knowing  the  evils  of  causing  an  unfound¬ 
ed  alarm  on  the  subject,  and  thus  giving 
our  transatlantic  friends  an  opportunity 
of  injuring  our  growing  export  cattle 
trade,  the  article  was  “pigeon-holed”  until 
investigation  had  assured  us  that  there 
were  ample  grounds  for  the  statements  it 
contained.  As  often  and  sis  prominently 
as  prudence  permitted,  attention  was 
editorially  directed  to  the  matter 
afterwards  until  the  issue  of  February 
18,  1879.  when  we  had  to  announce  that 
the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  had  im¬ 
posed  an  embargo  on  American  cattle  im¬ 
ported  after  the  third  of  the  following 
March.  In  that  issue  and  the  next  no  less 
than  seven  columns  of  the  paper  were 
devoted  to  a  full  account  of  the  disease, 
its  ravages,  nature,  treatment,  etc.  At 
that  time  nil  the  other  Eastern  agricultural 
papers  either  absolutely  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  disease  in  America,  or  be¬ 
littled  the  danger  from  it,  and  nearly  all 
the  Western  agricultural  papers  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  matter  at  all  treated  it  in  the 
same  way;  while  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
several  other  "Western  non -agricul turn!  pa¬ 
pers  were  too  indignant  at  tin-  “injustice” 
of  the  English  “Orders  in  Council”  or  were 
too  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  spam 
much  space  to  the  danger  our  own  stock 
incurred  from  the  plague.  From  that 
time  to  this  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
been  an  earnest,  consistent,  outspoken 
supporter  of  every  just  measure  for  the 
prompt  suppression  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  among  our  Eastern  herds,  and 
lor  the  protection  of  the  vast  cattle  in¬ 
terests  of  the  West  from  all  risks  of  con¬ 
tagion  from  the  infected  districts  in  the 
Atlantic  States. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  WINTER  WHEAT. 

At  the  opening  of  Spring  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  farmers  and  important  to  those 
living  in  the  Spring  wheat  region,  to  lean), 
at  the  earliest  moment,  how  Fall-sown 
wheat  has  passed  the  Winter.  If  those 
living  on  the  border-land  between  the 
winter-wheat  and  spring-wheat  regions 
ean  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  next  wheat 
crop  will  be,  the  knowledge  will  often  en¬ 
able  them  to  decide  whether  to  sow  some 
Soring  wheat  iu  addition  to  their  Winter 
wheat  or  to  devote  the  ground  to  some 
other  crop;  while  those  living  in  the  spring- 
wheat  section  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  to  put  iti  an  extra-large,  an  unus¬ 
ually  small  or  the  usual  area  in  wheat. 
Moreover,  the  farmers  who  still  have  on 
hand  a  part  of  last  year’s  crop  which  they 
can  spare  for  sale,  will  lie  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  price  for  which  they 
should  hold  it,  as  the  prospect  for  the  next 
crop  has  always  a  good  deal  of  influence 
upon  the  price  of  the  stock  on  hand  in 
Spring.  For  some  time,  therefore,  we 
have  been  collecting  views  and  statistics 
on  this  subject  from  all  quarters,  and  here 
briefly  summarize  the  result,  premising 
that  it  is  yet  too  early,  especially  in  view 


of  the  late  widespread  cold  snow  storm,  to 
speak  definitely  on  the  subject. 

The  latest  returns  of  the.  Agricultural 
Department  estimate  last  year’s  wheat  crop 
at  502, 789, .600  bushel?,  and  so  far  as  the 
Winter  wheat  contributes  to  this  aggre¬ 
gate — and  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  it — 
our  reports  at  present  indicate  a  consider¬ 
able  falling  off  in  the  average  yield,  ow¬ 
ing  to  poorer  condition,  and  a  moderate 
increase  in  acreage.  The  average  present 
condition  over  the  entire  area  appears  to 
be  about  six  per  cent,  below  wliat  it  was 
at  the  same  date  last  year.  Of  course,  this 
falling  off  may  be  made  good  by  favorable 
weather,  but  at  present  it  appears  hardly 
probable  that  the  next  wheat  crop  will 
equal  the  last,  especially  as  of  present  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  increase  in 
the  Spring  wheat  area  will  counterbalance 
the  impairment  in  the  condition  of  Winter 
wheat.  It  is  mainly  to  help  make,  up  this 
deficiency  that  we,  thus  early,  give  the 
results  of  our  study. 

In  New  York  the  area  of  Winter  wheat 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year;  the  con¬ 
dition  a  trifle  worse.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Ohio  the  acre¬ 
age  is  about  the  same,  while  the  relative 
condition  is  now  put  at  85  as  compared 
with  10Q  a  year  ago  by  the  Cincinnati 
Price  Current,  and  to  the  very  full  reports 
of  this  enterprising  journal  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  our  information.  In  Indiana 
there  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  acreage 
of  about  two  per  cent,  but  the  condition 
is  fully  15  per  cent  worse  than  last  year. 
In  Illinois  our  reports  from  all  quarters  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  condition  and  area  of  the 
crop  compare  favorably  with  those  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  In  Michigan,  also, 
the  condition  of  the  crop  is  good,  the  area 
perhaps  a  trifle  less  than  last.  year.  In 
Kentucky  the  acreage  is  about  the  same; 
but  the  condition  is  very  considerably 
worse;  while  in  Tennessee  the  backward 
state  of  wheat  is  the  only  drawback.  Mis¬ 
souri  will  probably  have  another  fine  crop  in 
the  winter-whpat  part  of  the  State.  In  Kan¬ 
sas  there  will  he  an  increase  in  area,  and 
the  general  condition  is  now  promising;, 
but  thus  early  in  the  year  there  are  already 
many  complaints  of  dry  weather.  In  the 
winter-wheat  parts  of  Iowa  the  usual  area 
has  been  sown,  and  the  condition  appears 
favorable.  Just  now  the  gloomiest  reports 
come  from  California,  where  an  early  rain¬ 
fall  is  essential  to  even  a  moderate  crop. 
If  this  blessing  is  soon  received,  the  crop 
will  be  over  an  average  one,  as  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  lias  been  made  in  the  area 
sown;  but  in  the  absence  of  rain  within  a 
week  or  so  the  outlook  is  so  miserable  that 
the  discounting  of  a  very  short  crop  has 
already  begun  to  affect  the  prices  in  the 
wheat  markets  of  America  and  Europe. 

BREVITIES. 

Test  the  seed  coni. 

Are  you  going  to  rush  into  hop-culture? 

Signs  of  Spring:  Blue-birds,  Robins  and 
Kite-flying. 

If  you  can  buy  unieached  ashes  at  a  faii- 
price,  try  them  on  oats. 

Did  the  second  planting  of  com,  where  the 
first  failed,  ever  pay  yon? 

We  are  in  favor  of  rolling  the  cut  pieces  of 
potatoes  used  for  seed  iu  plaster  a  day  before 
planting  them. 

How  much  will  potatoes  shrink  from  Fall 
until  Spring  ?  Do  different  kinds  vary  in  this 
respect  ?  If  so,  how  much  ? 

When  we  see  a  farmer’s  wife  splitting 
logs  at  the  wood-pile  for  fire-wood,  we  take  it 
for  granted  that,  there  is  a  screw  very  loose  on 
that  farm. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Galu- 
shn.  whose,  address  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
recall,  we  would  thank  him  to  send  us  a 
Silome  Apple. 

One  of  our  friends  writes:  “I  tap  my  bush 
earlier  than  any  of  my  neighbors  and  get  into 
market  first  and  receive  double  price  for  two 
or  three  runs.  Wb  ile  my  neighbors  are  getting 
their  sap  tools  ready  1  am  boiling  sap.” 

H.  S.  Donellv  kindly  sent  us  several 
sketches  of  bum  plans.  We  have,  to  our 
regret,  lost  these  plans.  Should  Mr.  Donelly, 
whose  address  was  lost  with  the  plans,  see  this 
notice,  perhaps  he  will  do  11s  t  he  favor  to  send 
us  duplicates  of  them. 

The  Massachusetts  milk  producers  met  at 
Boston,  Tuesday,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  decide  on  the  best  inode  of  suppressing  milk 
adulteration.  They  decided  to  ask  35  cents  for 
H}  .;  quarts  during  the  Summer.  The  contract¬ 
ors  say  they  cannot  pay  over  88  cents,  and,  as 
the  produc  ers  are  not  in  a  kind  humor,  a  milk 
war  is  not  improbable. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Parker  writes  us  that  his  base¬ 
ment  floor  i-s  all  cement  covered  with  plank, 
laid  when  the  cement  was  first  spread.  The 
stable  floor  inclines  towards  the  center,  where 
there  iB  a  gutter  that  conveys  the  liquid  to  a 
cistern  outside,  that  will  hold  85  barrels.  This 
he  proposes  to  dra  w  and  spread  on  liis  grass 
lund  in  a  few  weeks.  Again,  fn  remarks  in 
an  article  which  we  shall  place  before  our 
readers  as  011c  of  the  Prize  Poor  Form  Series, 
he  says  that  he  keeps  about  SO  liens  in  a  warm 
place,  and  they  pay  him  well.  He  findsthat20 
liens,  well  em  eil  for.  will  bring  as  much  as  a 
good  cow.  Tf  not  well  earnl  for,  bettor  kill  them. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


lEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


KOI'  CULTURE. 

Subscriber,  address  mislaid. — Give  briefly 
instruction  alxiut  hop- raising. 

Ans. — A  light  clay  loam  is  preferable  to 
any  other  soil  for  hops,  though  any  soil  that 
will  grow  Indian  coru  will  grow  hops  if  it  is 
well  drained.  The  ground  should  be  plowed 
in  the  Fall,  if  possible,  and  prepared  for  the 
crop  as  cit  rly  iu  the  Spring  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked.  It.  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  plowed  to  the 
depth  of  10  or  12 
inches,  in  order  that 
the  roots  may  pene¬ 
trate  the  subsoil  cos¬ 
ily.  Plenty  of  first- 
class  farm-yard  ma¬ 
nure  or  other  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  absolutely 
essential  to  u  good 
crop.  The  land  can¬ 
not  well  be  too  rich. 

Hop-vines  do  not 
bear  until  the  second 
year,  and  just  before 
the  grouud  freezes  in 
late  Fall  four  or  five 
shovelfuls  of  welL- 
rotted  manure  should 
be  placed  on  each 
hill.  If  the  manure 
is  piled  up  in  the 
.Spring  and  forked 
over  two  or  three 
times  during  the 
Summer  it  will  be 
much  better.  Hops 
produce  seed ,  but  the 
vines  are  usually 
grown  from  plants  or 
sets,  i.  e,  pieces  of  the 
roots  cut  into  lengths 
having  two  sets  of 
eyes  each.  Those  in¬ 
tended  for  planting 
should  be  taken  up 
in  the  Spring  before 
the  roots  swell  or 
sprout,  mid  if  the 
ground  is  not  ready 
for  planting  they 
should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  to  prevent 
too  much  sprouting. 

The  sets  should  lie 
dropped  in  the  hill 
and  covered  like  po¬ 
tatoes,  about  two  in¬ 
ches  deep.  The  sets 
cost  on  the  average 
about  $2.50  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  almost  any 
hop-raiser.  The  price, 
however,  will  depend 
on  the  scarcity  of 
plants.  Planting  in 
this  latitude,  begin 
in  May,  or  as  early 
as  the  ground  will 
permit.  Rows  should 
be  about  7x8  feet 
apart,  making  not 
far  from  750  hills  to 
the  acre.  About 
three  or  four  bushels 
of  sets  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  plant  tills 
number  of  hills,  five 
sets  to  be  put  in  euch 
hill.  Some  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  ami  com  be¬ 
tween  the  hop-rows 
the  first  season.  Cul¬ 
tivation  for  hops  is 
the  same  as  for  coru. 
hoeing  the  hills  when 
the  corn  or  potatoes 
are  hoed.  In  the 
Spring  of  the  second 
year  the  ground 
should  tie  plowed, 
not  so  deeply  os  lie1 
fore,  turning  the  fur¬ 
rows  from  the  hills  to 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  rows,  j 
Rake  the  manure  from  the  hills  after  the  | 
plowing  and  sot  the  poles.  These  should  be 
about  18  or  20  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches 
thick  at  the  bottom,  which  should  be  sharpened. 
Use  an  iron  crow -bar  for  making  the  holes 
and  set  the  poles  deep  enough  to  lie  perfectly 
solid.  They  may  lx?  sot  two  in  a  hill,  about  a 
foot  apart,  so  as  to  bo  iu  line,  and  two  vines 
may  be  trained  upon  each  jiole.  About  the 
middle  of  J uly  plow  the  ground  between  the 
rows  again  and  turn  the  furrows  toward  the 


hills  and  “hill  up”  slightly.  Harvesting  be¬ 
gins  about  September  1st  in  this  latitude,  or 
whenever  the  seeds  of  the  hops  are  hard  and 
“meaty.”  Bins  are  placed  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tances  iu  the  field  and  the  poles  and  vines  are 
pulled  up  and  carried  to  the  bins  where  the  \ 
hops  are  picked  off.  The  first  thing  to  do 
after  picking,  in  preparing  for  market,  is  to  dry 
the  hops.  They  should  be  put  in  a  dry-house 
built  for  the  purpose.  They  are  spread  on  a 
doth  which  is  suspended  12  or  lo  feet  above 
the  floor  where  the  stove  stands.  It  requires 
from  12  to  24  hours  to  dry  them,  according  to 
their  thickness  on  the  cloth.  As  soon  as  the 
hops  are  cold  they  may  be  baled  in  sacks  of 
hop-dotli  made  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
hold  about  200  pounds.  Hops  are  usually 
marketed  in  the  Fall  to  speculators  who  buy 
aud  resell  to  the  brewers.  On  good  soil  and 


with  good  culture  1,500  pounds  may  be  raised 
to  the  acre. 

SPINAL  MENINGITIS  IN  HORSES. 

J.  G.,  Frrmont,  Minn. — A  number  of  horses 
are  dying  hereabouts  from  a  disease  of  which 
the  following  are  the  symptoms:  The  ailing 
animals  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs;  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  up  and  eaunot,  though  they  have 
a  good  appetite  after  they  are  down.  The  dis¬ 
ease  lasts  from  12  hours  to  three  or  four  days 
after  the  horse  is  attacked.  The  horse  doctors 


here  call  it  spinal  meningitis.  Is  there  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  it  ? 

Ans.— The  disease,  spinal  meningitis,  is  rightly 
named,  although  it  is  often  complicated  by  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  meninges,  or  covering  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain,  and  so  becomes  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis.  It  consists  of  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  which  envelop  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  and  is  a  very  serious  and  gen¬ 
erally  fatal  disorder.  In  the  human  subject 
it  is  known  as  spotted  fever.  The  fust  symp¬ 
tom  is  inability  to  drink,  at  least  this  is  the 
most  common  form,  but.  too  often  this  is  un¬ 
fortunately  overlooked.  At  this  first  stage  the 
disease  may  be  cured ;  but  when  paralysis 
has  occurred  this  rapidly  spreads  upwards  and 
produces  insensibility  and  death.  The  disease 
is  not  infectious  or  contagious,  but  is  usually 
epizootic,  being  produced  by  conditions  of  the 


weather,  and  just  now  it  is  especially  preva¬ 
lent.  To  discover  when  an  animal  is  affected 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  offer  water;  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  try  to  drink  and  may  appear  to  do  so. 
but  one  should  be  suit'  if  it  does  or  not,  if  not 
it  should  be  treated  at  once.  It  is  no  use,  or 
even  dangerous,  to  give  fluid  medicines  which 
might  pass  into  the  throat  and  lungs  and  be¬ 
come  fatal.  The  following  treatment  has  been 
found  very  successful  when  given  at  the  out¬ 
set,  viz.,  two  drains  of  extract  of  belladouna, 
with  four  drams  of  aloes  made  into  a  bolus 


with  linseed  meal  and  molasses  and  put  into 
the  throat  by  the  extended  fingers:  then  give 
20  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  in  a  teacupful 
of  water  every  three  hours  alternately  with 
one  dram  of  the  belladonna  extract.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  mustard  or  turpentine  may  be  made 
to  the  spine,  especially  over  the  loins.  It 
would  be  wise  to  procure  professional  help  at 
once,  but  os  time  is  very  valuable  and  an  hour’s 
delay  may  be  fatally  injurious,  if  assistance  can¬ 
not  lie  procured  at  once  the  medicine  should  be 
gi  ven.  When  the  brain  is  not  affected  and  there 
may  not  lx;  any  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the 
treatment  should  be  the  same,  with  hot  fomen¬ 
tations  over  the  loins  and  the  use  of  mustard 
plaster.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  should  be 
offered  and  the  food  should  be  of  the  best  kind 
aud  of  small  bulk — as  oatmeal  or  linseed  gi  uel 
oi1  mashes.  Good  nursing,  pure  air  and  gen¬ 
eral  comfort  will  be 
very  helpful  and  if 
used  constantly  may 
serve  as  a  valuable 
means  of  preventing 
the  disease. 

1 JFE  INSURANCE. 

F.  TV.,  Vales  Center, 
Fans. — What  is  the 
principle  on  which 
life  insurance  is 
founded,  and  should 
a  poor  fanner  have 
ins  life  insured  f 
Name  some  reliable 
life  Insurance  eom- 
l  ianies. 

Ans. — Life  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  lotteiy,  the 
prizes  are  drawn  by 
those  who  die  early ; 
the  blanks  by  those 
who  live  longest. 
To  some  extent  the 
prizes  are  paid  by 
those  who  draw  the 
blanks  as  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  lotteiy,  because 
if  a  person  who  has 
paid  $100  in  pre¬ 
miums  dies  and  his 
family  get  $1,000,  the 
$000  must  be  contrib¬ 
uted  by  those  who 
live  aud  keep  on  pay¬ 
ing  for  many  years. 
But  in  the  strict 
sense,  life  insurance 
is  a  mutual  benefit 
association  in  which 
those  who  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  be  spared 
many  years'  pay  for 
this  advantage  to 
others  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  a  certain 
sum  as  a  provision  for 
a  dependent  family. 
In  this  respect  it  is 
precisely  Like  tire  in¬ 
surance,  in  which 
the  loss  is  equally 
divided  among  all  the 
insured.  We  think 
every  man  who  has 
a  family  who  would 
suffer  were  he  to  be 
cut  off  suddenly, 
should  insure  his  life 
against  this  calamity, 
just  as  he  would  in¬ 
sure  his  house  against 
tire ;  and  more  so 
because  while  a  man 
may,  by  good  care, 
avoid  burning  his 
house,  he  cannot  be 
sure  of  his  fife  one 
hour,  not  even  by  the 
greatest  watchful¬ 
ness.  The  Newr  York 
Mutual,.  Equitable, 
Phcenix  Mutual  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  are 
all  companies  of  high 
standing. 

KEEPING  GOLD  FISH. 

Canadian ,”  Nor- 
irich.  Ontario. — How 
should  gold  fish  be 
kept? 

Ans. -Neither  metal 
nor  wood  is  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  fish-tank; 
the  f metal  corrodes 
and  poisons  the  water  and  the  wood  favors 
the  growth  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
soon  becomes  putrid.  A  wooden  tank 
might  do  with  water  constantly  running 
through  it.  The  right  kind  of  tank  is  one 
made  of  cast-iron  bottom  and  frame,  into 
which  sheets  of  glass  are  coiuentod.  These 
tanks  are  called  aquariums.  If  some  water- 
plants  are  kept  growing  in  the  tank  the  water 
will  not  need  changing  oftener  than  once  a 
month,  when  a  portion  only  will  need  renew¬ 
ing.  A  gallon  of  water  will  be  required  for 
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each  fish.  It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  other  fish 
with  them  in  the  same  tank.  These  fish  re¬ 
quire  feeding  only  once  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  only  n  very  little  food,  such  as  crack¬ 
er,  lettuce,  flies,  and  a  little  chopped  egg,  but 
no  more  should  be  given  than  is  eaten  up  elean; 
if  any  is  left  it  must  be  removed  by  drawing 
it,  with  the  water  near  it,  into  a  large  syringe. 
Some  stones  and  clean  crave!  should  be  put  in 
the  tank  for  the  fish  to  rub  and  cleanse  them¬ 
selves  upon.  Gold  fish  are  a  species  of  carp, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  pond  with  muddy  bottom ; 
they  hibernate  in  the  mud  and  do  not  feed  in 
the  Winter. 

DUCKS  DIB  FROM  A  CHILL. 

E.  W. ,  Brooklyn ,  N,  Y. — A  friend  had  a 
fine  flock  of  ducks  last  year,  and  having  no 
pond  she  made  one  and  let  the  water  from  the 
well  run  to  it.  The  ducks  soon  became  lame 
and  one  after  another  died.  Why  i 

A  ns. — The  trouble  was  a  chill  ,  producing 
cramps  at  first  in  the  extremities  afterwards  in 
the  vital  parts.  Cause — the  birds  had  been  so 
long  unaccustomed  to  water  for  swimming  that 
their  plumage  was  uot  in  fit  condition  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence.  There  is  all  the  difference  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  the  feathering  of  water- 
fowl  used  to  water  and  those  of  even  the  same 
nest  but  land-bred.  In  the  fonner  there  is  an 
excessive  oily  secretion,  and  with  this  the 
feathers  are  surface-dressed  until  they  are  al¬ 
most  water-proof.  The  down  of  the  under- 
feathering,  that  is,  the  padding  between  the 
surface  webbing  and  the  skin,  is  thick, compact 
and  almost  impervious  to  water.  We  say  al¬ 
most  ,  because  even  a  duck  in  condition  can  be 
drowned  by  its  plumage  becoming  "water¬ 
logged.”  In  the  laud-bred  bird  the  webbing  is 
weaker  and  thinner,  the  down  is  more  scanty  j 
and  is  easily  wet  through,  the  skin  surface  is 
drier  and  the  excretion  of  the  oil  glands  is  com¬ 
paratively  scant.  The  former  could  swim  in 
ice-cold  water  at  any  season  without  discom¬ 
fort  or  harm,  as  uo  part  of  the  body  surface  is 
touched  by  the  water,  and  the  feather's  are  so 
protected  by  the  oily  dressing  they  are  not  even 
damp.  With,  the  latter  the  moisture,  whether 
the  water  was  sun-warmed  or  fresh  and  cold 
from  the  depths  of  a  well,  would  penetrate  to 
the  skin,  and  the  plumage  not  being  prepared  to 
shed  water  would  remain  damp  and  a  chill  and 
cramps  would  follow.  It  is  easy  to  know  the 
swimmer  from  the  land-bred,  even  in  dressed 
birds.  The  skin  of  the  fonner  is  more  oily,  the 
flesh  is  darker  and  has  also  a  more  gamey  flavor 
the  result  of  the  bird’s  raugi  ng  and  omniverous 
habits.  The  laud-bred  bird  is,  however,  more 
easily  reared,  matures  earlier,  is  larger,  and  its  ' 
eggs,  in  being  free  from  the  rank  taste  so  many 
find  ob  jectionable,  are  preferable  as  food. 

HUSK  OB  HOOSE  IN  CALVES. 

S.  B,  S.,  Union  City,  Fa,.— Thread-like  white 
worms  in  the  windpipe  of  some  of  my  calves 
caused  labored  breathiug  and  coughing,  which 
increased  until  death.  On  opening  the  dead 
animals  the  windpipe  and  lungs  were  largely  j 
infested  witli  the  worms.  What  is  the  proper 
remedy? 

Ans.— The  trouble  is  due  to  the  thread¬ 
worm — Strongylus  micrums — or  small-tailed 
strangle,  which  causes  the  disease  known  as 
husk,  hooseor  "worms  in  the  throat  and  lungs.” 
This  worn  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  causes  a  good  deal  of  loas  among  calves 
and  yearlings.  The  mature  female  measures 
three  inches  in  length,  and  the  male  half  as 
much.  Both  sexes  infest  the  bronchial  tubes 
of  young  cattle,  and  their  continual  tickling 
motion  causes  the  youug  animal  to  be  abnost 
continually  boozing  or  coughing,  by  which 
means  the  digestive  powers  are  so  impaired  as 
to  render  chewing  the  cud  impracticable,  and 
the  affected  animal  languishes  and  pines  away. 
The  posts  cause  death  by  blocking  up  the  air 
passages,  as  they  gather  in  knots  and  masses 
surrounded  by  frothy  mucus.  Various  unsuc¬ 
cessful  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this 
pest,  but  the  only  truly  effective  one  seems  to 
be  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas,  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  salt  in  sulphuric  acid  in  a  close  room. 
Dr.  Clatter  says  that  in  many  instances  whore 
calves  have  been  so  had  with  the  complaint 
as  to  baffle  the  power  of  other  medicines,  the 
disease  has  instantly  given  way  on  their  taking 
one  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
without  mixing  it  with  anything.  It  may  be 
repeated  every  third  day  for  three  times. 

SURFACE  INDICATIONS  OF  OIL,  ETC. 

"  Subscriber,"  address  m  islaid.  1.  When  oil 
can  be  seen  floating  on  streams  of  water, 
at  certain  parts  of  the  year,  and  when 
rock  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  burn 
when  put  into  a  fire,  is  it  any  indication  that 
oil  in  paying  quantities  is  to  lie  found  under 
the  surface?  2.  When  different  surveyors 
w era  surveying  on  different  parts  of  the  sup¬ 
ped  mineral  lands  their  instruments  would 
not  work  correctly,  to  wliut  was  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  due?  3.  From  whom  can  potato  ball 
seed  be  obtained?  4.  From  whom  cau  the  re- 
jx>rt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  what  is  the  cost  ? 

Ans. — 1 .  The  oily  water  and  the  inflammable 
rock  are  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  min¬ 
eral  known  as  bituminous  shale  or  other  rock, 
but  no  indications  of  oil  as  a  distinct  deposit. 


Surface  indications  of  oil  are  very  rare.  2.  Dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  surveyor’s  compass  indicates 
some  local  magnetic  attraction  in  the  earth; 
generally  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  mag¬ 
netic  iron,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  rock  under 
it.  The  usual  test  for  magnetic  iron  is  the  dip 
compass,  but  this  is  too  delusive  except  for 
explorations,  as  rock  itself  may  contain  a 
small  but  practically  worthless  quantity  of 
iron  and  yet  attract  the  compass.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  build  hopes  upon  the  deviations 
of  a  surveyor's  compass  aloue.  3.  From  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Sons,  3!  Barclay  street.  New  York. 
4.  The  rei>orts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  like  all  other  documents  published  by  the 
Government,  are  distributed  gratis.  In  all 
cases  applications  for  copies  must  be  made  to 
the  Congressman  from  the  applicant’s  district, 
or  one  of  the  Senators  from  his  State. 

CHOICE  FBUIT  FOB  THE  “  COLD  BELT.” 

J.C.,  North  Bruce,  Can. — 1.  What  are  the  six 
best  varieties  of  apple,  pear  and  plum  for  an 
amateur  who  wants  something  extra -good 2. 
What  sort  of  a  grape  is  the  Croton?  Does  the 
vine  resemble  the  Rebecca  and  will  it  thrive 
where  the  Delaware  does? 

Ans. — 1.  Best  six  apples  (for  Canada),  Early 
Joe,  Peach  of  Montreal,  Fameuse,  Grimes’s 
Golden,  Wealthy.  Canada  Baldwin.  Best  six 
pears  (for  Canada),  Clapp's  Favorite,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Flemish  Beauty .  Fulton,  St.  Ghislain, 
Winter  Nelis.  Best  six  plums  (for  Canada) 
Lombard,  MeLaugldm,  Mooer's  Arctic,  Corse's 
Nota  Bene,  Blue  and  Yellow  Orleans.  The  va¬ 
rieties  italicized  are  for  the  colder  localities. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Ontario  tenderer  sorts 
than  auy  named  may  be  grown,  and  for  that 
section  the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Bartlett  pear 
and  the  Jefferson  plum  may  be  recommended. 
Other,  and  possibly  better,  selections  might  lie 
made.  It,  is  a  good  plan  to  consult  local  gl  ow- 
el's  and  nurserymen  before  deciding.  The 
Orleans  plums  named  are  extensively  grown 
near  Quebec,  but  are,  perhaps,  uot  for  sale  by 
nurserymen.  They  are  firm,  but  well-flavored 
cooking  varieties,  aud  the  trees  are  very  hardy. 
2.  The  Croton  Grape  is  a  cross  between  a  for¬ 
eign  variety  (Chasselas)  and  the  Delaware.  It 
is  a  fine  grape,  of  small  size  and  pale-green 
color,  but  the  vine  is  not  reliable,  and  is  not 
found  to  be  very  successful  in  Canada,  though 
au  early  sort,  It  is  grown  with  some  success 
by  H.  S.  Lomas,  Point  St.  Charles,  Quebec. 
Both  Croton  and  Rebecca  are  what  is  called 
“white”  grapes;  but  they  are  quite  distinct 
both  in  vine  and  fruit.  3.  Yes,  but  is  much 
more  subject  to  mildew. 

STEAMING  MANURE.  “PROUD”  FLESH. 

W.  E. ,/.,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. — 1,  Should 
a  heap  of  steaming  manure  he  turned  over, 
aud  how  often!  2,  How  cau  ‘proud”  flesh  be 
recognized  in  a  wound  on  a  horse? 

Ans. — 1.  When  manure  is  steaming  it  is  very 
hot  and  will  soon  beeomedry;  then  it  “fire- 
fangs”  or  burns  and  turns  white  aud  loses  its 
most  valuable  portion  of  fertilizing  matter. 
This  is  prevented  by  turning  it  over  occasion¬ 
ally  and  trampling  it  down  closely  to  exclude 
the  air.  All  that  needs  to  be  avoided  is,  to 
prevent  this  dry  rot  or  slow  combustion.  2. 
Proud  flesh  consists  of  red,  angry-looking, 
projecting  growths  from  the  surface  of  a 
wound.  A  healthy  growth  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  secretion  of  creamy  matter  called 
pus,  which  serves  to  protect  the  raw  surface 
from  the  air,  This  raw  surface  consists  of 
granulations  or  grains  or  fibers  of  new  flesh 
which  gradually  fill  up  the  opening  and  dose 
the  wound  when  skin  forms  under  the  dried 
pus  which  becomes  a  scab.  When  this  healthy 
growth  does  not  occur,  very  often  proud  flesh 
appears  and  healiug  is  arrested.  This  is  cured 
by  applications  of  caustics,  os  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  copper  or  chloride  of  zinc;  or  by 
stimulants,  as  tincture  of  benzoin  or  of  myrrh 
of  turpentine,  and  then  the  wound  takes  on  a 
healthy  character  again  and  goes  on  healing. 
It  is  always  well  to  apply  tincture  of  benzoiu 
to  a  wouud  to  forward  the  healing. 

STOCK  QUERIES,  ETC. 

D.  R.  L .,  KelloggsviUe ,  N.  Y. — 1,  A  good 
plan  of  a  sheep  rack?  2,  The  best  feed  for 
sheep  for  milk  production?  3,  The  best  breed 
for  this  seetiou?  4,  Will  a  goat  running  with 
sheep  protect  the  latter  from  dogs.  5,  Which 
is  the  best  “phosphate”  for  potatoes,  aud  how 
should  it  be  applied?  0,  Which  are  the  more 
profitable— sheep  or  cows?  7,  What  part  of  the 
West  is  best  suited  to  general  farming,  and 
how  much  is  land  there  worth  per  acre?  8, 
Will  it  pay  to  spread  straw  on  grass  seeded 
lost  year. 

Ans. — 1.  An  illustration  and  description  of 
a  good  sheep  rack  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago. 
2.  Brau  and  coin  meal  in  equal  pints  and  one 
pint  a  day  for  each  ewe.  3.  There  is  no  better 
than  the  ordinwy  native  grade  ewe.  4.  Dogs 
will  attack  goats  as  soon  as  they  will  sheep. 
That  they  will  not  is  a  popular  delusion.  5. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  “phosphate”  so  called, 
aud  that  is  supei-phosphate  of  lime;  a  handful 
dropped  in  the  hill  is  an  excellent  way  of 
applying  it.  6.  One  is  as  profitable  as  the 
othei  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  is 


not  a  question  of  profit  but  of  fitness  of  the 
land  and  its  circumstances  for  either  kind  of 
stock.  7.  Kansas  or  Nebraska  are  desirable 
States  for  general  farming.  Land  is  from 
$1,50  to  $20  per  acre.  There  are  some  vacant 
homestead  lands.  8.  No. 

RINGWORM  IN  CATTLE,  ETC'. 

A.  S. ,  Burlington.  N.  Y. — 1,  For  the  past 
few  Winters  my  dairy  cows  have  been  troubled 
with  a  disease  which  makes  its  appearance 
round  the  eyes  and  on  the  shoulders.  In  places 
the  skin  is  covered  with  wart-like  scales,  caus¬ 
ing  a  severe  itching.  1  have  used  sulphur  and 
saltpeter,  quite  freely  without  any  beneficial 
effect,  what  is  the  ailment  and  how  should  it 
lie  treated?  2,  When  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
willows  in  order  to  kill  them? 

Ans. — 1.  How  have  you  used  sulphur  and 
saltpeter?  That  makes  a  great  difference. 
Saltpeter  is  a  dangerous  medicine  and  should 
be  used  only  when  absolutely  required  and 
with  judgment  and  knowledge  on  account  of 
its  action  upon  the  kidneys,  winch  may  easity 
be  injurious.  The  disease,  which  is  the 
common  ringworm  and  a  parasitic  and  con¬ 
tagious  disorder,  treat  as  follows:  mix  one 
pint  of  sweet  Oil  or  fresh  lard,  with  one-fourth 
part  of  kerosene  oil  and  one  drachm  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  sponge  the  parts  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  wipe  them  dry  and  immediately  rub 
in  some  of  the  mixture  upon  aud  around  the 
diseased  spots.  Take  care  that  it  does  not  get 
into  the  eye.  2.  Willows  cannot  be  killed  by 
the  mere  cutting-  of  the  roots.  If  grubbed  in 
July  or  August  there  will  be  an  end  of  them. 
GREEN  MANURING;  “MIXED”  FARMING,  ETC. 

J.  U.  H.,  Hanover,  Mich. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to 
sow  buckwheat  as  a  green  manure  crop  on 
sandy  soil,  to  be  plowed  under  in  August  to 
prepare  for  wheat  ?  What  amount  should  be 
sownrper  acre,  and  when  ?  2.  What  system 
of  farming  would  be  most  profitable  ou  a 
sandy  farm  quite  subject  to  early  frosts,  situ¬ 
ated  three  miles  from  railroad  station,  18 
miles  from  city  of  20,000,  00  from  Toledo,  and 
00  from  Detroit  ?  3.  Can  fruit-growing  be 
successfully  followed  at  that  distance  from 
markets  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Buckwheat  is  a  poor  crop  for  green 
manuring;  Red  Clover  is  much  better.  Till 
the  land  acquires  a  good  condition,  sow  clover 
every  three  or  four  years.  Mow  one  year  and 
pasture  one;  then  try  some  other  crop  one  year 
and  soon  go  l>aek  to  clover.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  more  profitable  to  feed  the  clover  than  to 
plow  it  under.  In  feeding  all  the  roots  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  aud  animals  only  retain  a 
small  part  of  the  nutriment  they  eat.  2.  So 
much  dopends  on  the  taste  and  the  capability 
of  the  man  that  advice  is  hazardous.  As  a 
general  rule,  mixed  farming  is  the  safest  and 
most,  profitable  for  several  good  reasons.  3. 
To  gam  information  on  the  fruit  question 
write  to  the  Hon.  C.  W,  Garfield  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  of  Michigan.  Inclose  SI  for  the  last 
Horticultural  Report.  Many  in  similar  locali¬ 
ties  succeed  with  fruit. 

DAM  AND  COLTS. 

N.  M.,  Rolling  Stone,  Minn, — Three  of 
my  colts  in  succession  died  when  about  a 
week  old.  Two  of  them  were  so  weak  in  the 
legs  that  they  never  walked  except  on  their 
knees.  When  about  three  days  old  they  began 
to  scour,  refused  to  suck,  and  died  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  third,  from  another  mare,  was  run¬ 
ning  around  briskly,  but  began  to  scorn-  on  the 
fourth  day  and  died  on  the  sixth.  What  was 
the  ailment,  uud  what  would  have  saved  them? 

Ans. — Something  was  wrong  with  the  mare ; 
precisely  what  it  was  no  one  can  tell  without 
knowing  how  she  was  treated.  When  a  colt 
is  too  weak  to  suck  without  help  it  should  be 
assisted.  Diarrhea  in  a  sucking  animal  is 
caused  by  some  disorder  in  the  dam  which  in¬ 
jures  the  quality  of  the  milk.  A  brood  mare 
should  lie  very  carefully  treated  before  the 
eolt.  is  bora  and  afterwards,  especially  ns  re¬ 
gards  the  food  and  water.  When  the  young 
creature  is  scoured  we  would  give  the  dam 
oatmeal  or  linseed  gruel,  well  boiled,  aud  ouo 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  it,  which  would 
tend  to  remove  any  acidity  of  the  milk;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  advise,  knowing  so  little  of 
the  case. 

WOOD  ASHES. 

C.  S.  C.,  Sweetsl/urg,  Can, — 1  can  pick  up 
about  500  bushels  of  unleached  hard-wood 
ashes,  within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  at  10 
cents  a  bushels;  how  should  they  be  applied 
with  potatoes  and  os  a  top-dressing  to  grass. 

Ans. — The  opportunity  is  one  that  occurs  to 
few.  W e  should  sj iread  the  ashes  broadcast,  and 
alsoin  the  hill.  Would  drop  the  Seed  pieces  first, 
then  lightly  cover,  then  scatter  the  ashes  over 
them.  We  should  not.  scatter  the  ashes  on  the 
snow  or  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  unless  it 
is  a  dead  level.  It  will  be  a  long  while 
before  anybody  can  convince  ns  tiiat  spread¬ 
ing  manure  of  any  kind  on  hilly,  frozen 
ground  will  serve  as  well  as  spreading  it 
when  the  rains  can  carry  it  dii-eetly  and 
uniformally  into  the  soil.  During  every 
Winter  season  we  see  upon  the  farms  about  us 


streams  of  running  water,  darkly  colored  from 
washing  the  manure.  Ashes  are  a  spleudid 
fertilizer  for  meadows  or  for  any  farm  crops. 
We  should  “pick  up”  the  500  bushels  at  the 
price  named,  and  a  thousand  more  if  possible, 
and  use  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  50  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

NO  GRAIN  FOR  A  MONTH  BEFORE  CALVING. 

.1.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — A  late  Rural 
says  in  “Querist,”  "  Give  no  grain  food  what¬ 
ever  to  a  cow  for  four  weeks  before  calving.” 
Would  bran  and  shorts  be  injurious  to  a  heifer 
giving  four  quarts  a  day  now — about  a  month 
before  calving  ?  She  is  a  fine  half  Jersey 
three-year-old.  Her  mother,  ten  }-ears  old, 
made  2}.,  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  aud  my 
heifer  is  likely  to  suipass  her. 

Ans. — A  cow  of  tins  kind  should  be  dried 
off  at  least  a  month  before  calving  and  one 
way  to  do  this  is  to  stop  giving  any  kind  of 
grain  food.  Nearly  every  case  of  garget  or 
inflammation  in  newly  calved  cows  may  be 
traced  to  overfeeding  before  they  come  in, 
Therefore  as  a  means  of  safety  we  repeat,  give 
uo  grain  food  whatever  to  a  cow  for  a  month 
before  she  comes  in ;  and  especially  to  a  large  or 
a  rich  milker.  The  writer  has  practiced  this 
for  many  yeai-s,  and  has  never  yet  lost  a  calf 
or  had  a  case  of  garget  or  any  othei*  trouble 
with  a  calving  cow,  aud  attributes  the  ex¬ 
emption  to  the  previous  care  exercised.  “It 
is  always  better  to  be  safe  than  son-y.” 

BOKHARA  CLOVER. 

,7.  77.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — 1.  Can  Bokhara  Clover 
(Melilotus  alba)  be  sown  on  winter  wheat  this 
Spring  ?  When  should  it  be  sown  with  oats  or 
barley  ?  What  other  sort,  of  grass  would  be 
best  for  mixing  with  it?  Does  it  make  good 
hay,  aud  when  should  it  be  cut?  What  sort  of 
pasture  does  it  make?  Is  it  hardy?  Will  Blue 
Grass  make  a  good  pasture  for  hogs? 

Ans. — Your  idea  of  Bokhara  Clover  is  a  much 
mistaken  one;  it  is  not  a  grass,  nor  even  a  clo¬ 
ver,  but  a  trifoliate  plant  with  woody  stems 
and  branches  and  coarse,  unpalatable  foliage, 
with  a  disagreeable  flavor  which  no  cow  that 
we  have  tried  will  have  anything  to  do  with. 
It  is  a  roadside  weed  with  a  fragrant  blossom, 
sought  by  ix'cs,  and  we  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  waste  time  with  it,  except,  possibly,  for 
bee  pasture.  It  will  not  make  hay,  uor  stock 
pasture.  Like  all  weeds  it  is  very  hardy,  ami 
sows  itself  year  after  year.  Orchard  Grass  is, 
we  think,  the  best  of  all  pasture  grasses  for  all 
sorts  of  animals. 

EXTRA-GOOD  BLACK  INK. 

.7.  B.,  Vermilion,  D.  T. — What  is  a  recipe 
for  making  good  black  iuk? 

Ans. — A  cheap,  clear  ink,  well  adapted  to 
steel  pens,  is  that  known  as  Runge’s  ink.  It  is 
prepared  by  gradually  adding  one  part  of  so¬ 
lution  of  chromate  of  potash  to  1,000  parts  of 
strong  cold  decoction  of  logwood,  82  pounds 
of  logwood  boiled  down  with  wuter  to  14  gal¬ 
lons.  The  ink  thus  made  is  very  black,  aud  is 
not  affected  with  weak  aciils,  uor  cau  it  be 
washed  out  with  water.  Booth’s  recipe  for  a 
fine  black  ink  is:— Aleppo  galls,  18  pounds; 
sulphate  of  iron,  four  pounds;  gum  Arabic, 
8h;  pounds;  water,  18 gallons,  the  braised  galls 
to  be  exhausted  by  three  successive  boilings, 
each  time  with  a  l'educed  quantity  of  water. 
The  decoction  is  strained  and,  while  warm,  a 
solution  of  gum  aud  copperas,  also  warm,  is  to 
lx)  added,  aud  the  mixture  is  left  for  several 
weeks  to  deposit  its  sediment.  The  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  creosote  will  prevent  moldiness. 
The  above  only  gives  the  proportion  of  in¬ 
gredients. 

OIL  MEAL  FOR  SHEEP. 

F.  R.,  Orrville,  Ohio.— I,  Is  “new  process” 
oil-meal  better  for  fattening  sheep  than  old 
process  meal,  weight  for  weight  ?  2,  Will 
sheep  fatten  faster  on  corn  and  oil  meal  than 
on  pure  coni  ? 

Ans. — 1.  New  process  linseed  oil-meal  has 
all  the  oil  taken  out  of  it  while  old  process 
meal  has  10  to  15  per  cent  left  iu  it.  The 
latter  is  therefore  a  better  food  for  fattening 
any  kind  of  stock.  2.  Corn  is  an  excellent 
fattening  food  for  sheep,  but  it  woidd  be 
economical  to  use  u  pouud  of  oil-meal  to  three 
pounds  of  coni,  as  the  mixture  is  bettor  digested 
than  all  coru  would  b  \  because  the  oil-meal 
contaius  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nitroge¬ 
nous  matter  than  the  coru.  The  same  reason 
applies  to  the  use  of  roots  along  with  corn,  ns 
they  supply  elements  not  contained  in  the  corn 
and  which  are  required  for  making  flesh  or 
healthfully  making  fat.  An  article  on  fatten¬ 
ing  sheep  will  soon  appear  in  the  Rural. 

YARD  FOR  100  FOWLS,  ETC. 

M.  McK. — 1.  Will  tamarack  endure  as  long 
as  hemlock  as  au  underground  water  pipe?  2. 
What  kind  and  size  of  yard  would  bo  suited 
for  100  chickens,  so  that  they  cannot  fly  out, 
aud  what  feed  and  cure  should  they  have  to 
prove  profitable? 

Ans. — 1.  Tamarack  is  a  durable  wood  under¬ 
ground,  especially  for  water  pipes  that  are 
always  wet.  We  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
more  or  less  durable  than  hemlock,  but  it  is 
certainly  sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose.  2. 
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One  hundred  fowls  should  have  one  acre  of 
ground  if  always  confined;  the  yanl  should  be 
divided  into  two  half  acres,  each  to  be  used 
alternately,  and  it  would  be  better  to  plow  the 
ground  or  harrow  it  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the 
fowls  are  turned  off  from  it.  Br&hum  fowls 
will  not  fly  over  a  four-foot  lath  fence.  The 
best  food  consists  of  corn,  wheat,  barley  and 
bran  mush  alternated.  Borne  chopjied  grass 
or  cabl>age,  or  even  cut  hay,  will  be  required 
and  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water. 

GROWING  CHESTNUTS,  ETC. 

J.  A.  B.,  East  Wilson,  N.  F. — 1.  How  can 
Spanish  and  American  chestnuts  be  grown  ? 

3.  Is  the  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean  profitable  ? 

A  nr — 1.  From  the  seed.  Plant  in  rows  two 
or  three  yards  apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the 
row,  if  the  plants  are  to  remain  where  seeded 
down.  If  to  be  transplanted,  sow  two  or 
three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows  being  4.li' 
feet  apart.  Trees  over  five  or  six  feet  high 
do  not  transplant  well.  The  young  trees 
should  Ik*  protected  the  first  Winter  by  ridging 
up  and  mulching.  Chestnuts  gathered  for 
planting  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
but  should  be  mixed  with  cool,  moist  sand  (not 
wet)  and  planted  the  following  Spring.  For 
planting,  seed  grown  in  the  North  is  preferable 
to  that  of  Southern  growth.  The  European 
chestnut  is  much  larger  than  the  American 
variety,  and  runs  into  differences  in  quality 
that  have  been  introduced  by  cultivation,  and 
that  are  propagated  by  grafting.  *2.  We  do 
not  tliiuk  it  would  be  profitable. 

SALT  FOR  ANIMALS,  ETC. 

G.  IF.  IF.  Economy,  Ind. — Is  salt  absolutely  . 
necessary  for  all  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  I 
what  function  does  it  perform  in  their  economy  ? 

Ans. — Anything  that  may  be  contained  in 
a  plant  or  animal  is  indispensable  to  its  life. 
Balt,  or  its  elements,  chlorine  aud  sodium — 
which  when  combined  in  certain  proportions 
form  salt. — arc  found  in  all  plants  aud  in  the 
blood  and  secretions  of  all  animals,  as  well  as 
in  the  flesh.  Animals  that  feed  upon  vegeta¬ 
bles  do  not  as  a  rule  got  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
salt,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  seek  and  take  it.  The  gastric  juice, 
formed  largely  of  hydroelilorie  acid  and  salt, 
is  the  agent  which  supplies  this  to  the  stomach. 

If  salt  were  not  supplied,  an  animal  would 
first  suffer  from  indigestion,  then  from  dis¬ 
order  of  the  blood  and  uo  doubt  disease,  aud 
finally  death  might  occur  in  course  of  time. 
There  is  uo  doubt  that  many  instances  of  so- 
called  depraved  appetite  are  merely  the  results 
of  a  want  of  salt. 

WORMS  IN  A  HORSE. 

T.  A.  ll.A'arriek,  Pa. — What  ails  my  horse? 
His  coat  is  rough,  his  mane  all  nibbed  off,  he 
rubs  Ins  tail  at  every  chance,  and  bites  his  side 
about  the  flank.  With  good  treatment  and 
very  light  work  he  does  not  thrive.  Another 
of  my  horses  seems  troubled  with  worms,  what 
is  a  good  remedy  ? 

Ans. — It  is  most,  probable  that  both  your 
horses  are  suffering  from  worms.  A  good 
remedy  for  worms  is  oue  pint  of  linseed  oil  and 
one  ounce  of  turpentine,  given  twice  in  a  week 
for  two  weeks.  At  the  same  time  the  horse 
will  be  benefited  by  soft  laxative  food,  as  bran 
mash  and  linseed  meal  steeped  in  warm  water. 
Give  also  in  the  food  once  a  day  a  dram  of 
sulphate  of  iron  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Give  no  corn  for  some  days,  but  scalded  oats 
or  cut  hay  with  ground  feed.  It  is  not  likely 
that  there  is  auy  vermin  ou  the  skin ;  the  irri¬ 
tation  is  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  animal 
and  will  disappear  as  that  improves. 

“  INCUBATION.” 

.V.  E.  />, ,  Mound  City. — 1.  Is  poultry  raising 
by  means  of  incubators  a  success?  2.  Who 
make  iucubatorsf  3.  What  is  the  best  work 
on  raising  chickens?  I.  What  degree  of  heat 
is  necessary  to  hatch  chicks? 

Ans.— 1.  Some  experts  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  use  incubators  with  success,  but  iu  the 
hands  of  inexpert  persons  they  have  usually 
failed.  3.  A.  M.  Halstead,  Rye,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L. 
Campbell,  West  Elizalieth,  Pa,;  James  Deu- 
ms,  East  Providence,  R.  I.  3,  All  the  regular 
works  on  poultry  which  we  have  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  this  department  treat  of  “  In¬ 
cubation,”  and  a  special  work  (price  75  cents), 
called  “Artificial  Incubation  aud  Incubators,” 
cau  be  had  from  the  Poultry  Bulletin  Office,  (53 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  or  through  the 
nearest,  book-store.  4.  About  UK)  degrees,  two 
more  or  less,  is  required  for  incubation.  A 
thermometer  put  under  a  sitting  hen  at  this 
writing  (March  5),  a  cold  day,  marks  98  degrees. 

WORMS  IN  HOGS. 

J.  J.  h.,  Otnro,  Win.  Is  there  any  sure  rem¬ 
edy  for  worms  in  hogs? 

Ans. — Swine  are  frequently  troubled  with 
worms,  the  principal  symptoms  being  a  gor¬ 
mandizing  appetite  without  corresponding  im¬ 
provement  In  flesh,  with  a  severe  itching  of 
the  hind  parte.  The  worms  are  of  several 
kinds,  but  all  may  bo  removed  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  by  doses  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  mixed  with  castor  oil — the  dose  being 
from  a  tablespoouful  to  a  gill  of  the  former  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  pig,  and  a  corres¬ 


ponding  proportion  of  the  latter.  The  tur¬ 
pentine  will  kill  the  worms  and  the  oil  will 
help  to  rid  the  bowels  of  their  contents  and 
also  have  a  lubricating  and  soothing  effect. 
Before  the  dose  is  administered  the  stomach 
and  bowels  should  be  emptied  by  keeping  food 
from  the  animal  for  3*1  hours.  Au  excellent 
preventive  of  worms  in  swine  is  to  give  the 
animals  sulphur  frequently  and  also  charcoal. 

SCRATCHES  IN  HORSES. 

H.  /?.,  Waterford,  Minn. — My  horses 
stand  on  a  ‘  ‘ground”  floor ;  are  kept  thoroughly 
clean  and  bedded  well ;  are  washed,  oiled  and 
sulphered  at  least  as  often  as  every  third  day, 
yet  they  are  troubled  with  scratches;  what  is 
a  remedy? 

Ans. — You  are  giving  too  much  sulphur. 
Scratches  is  due  to  impurity  of  the  blood  and 
cannot  lie  cured  by  outside  treatment  al¬ 
together.  Give  the  horse  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  afterward  one  ounce  daily  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  The  legs  should  be  washed 
in  warm  water  aud  dried.  A  solution  of  one 
dram  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  n  pint  of  water, 
and  half  a  pint  of  glycerine  added,  may  then 
be  applied  to  the  inflamed  parts.  No  oil  should 
be  used  at  all.  But  when  the  inflammation  is 
reduced  common  cerate  ointment  should  be 
applied.  The  legs  should  be  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  from  wet  aud  mud,  aud  all  kinds  of  filtl- 

FEED  FOR  BREEDING  EWES. 

L.  A.  C.,  Horner,  N.  Y. — A  ewe  of  mine  has 
dropped  three  lambs  a  month  before  her  time. 
Bike  19  others,  she  has  been  fed  all  Winter  on 
oat  straw  with  oue  pock  of  corn  and  oats,  half 
and  half,  daily  among  the  20.  Is  this  proper 
feed  for  breeding  ewes,  and  had  it  any  effect 
in  producing  the  premature  birth  of  the  lambs? 

Ans. — The  feed  was  hardly  sufficient.  At 
least  oue  feed  per  day  of  good  clover  hay 
would  have  beeu  judiciously  expended.  To 
nourish  three  lambs  is  a  very  large  draft  upon 
the  ewe,  and  had  she  been  better  fed  she  might 
have  carried  them  the  full  time  and  they  would 
probably  have  lived.  A  pint  of  the  mixed 
grain  daily  is  a  fail-  allowance  for  au  in-lamb 
ewe,  with  one  feed  ot  good  hay,  and  straw  for 
the  rest.  If  the  oat.  straw-  was  smutty  that 
would  fully  account,  for  the  loss  of  the  lambs, 
as  smut  has  the  same  effect  as  ergot  of  rye, 

FEEDING  GREEN  FODDER  TO  MILCH  COWS. 

O.  E.  .S',  Benton,  Mass. — Will  green  rye 
produce  abortion  in  a  cow? 

Ans. — It  may,  under  the  same  circumstances 
in  w-hich  auy  other  green  fodder  would  have 
the  same  effect;  but  there  is  nothing  in  green 
rye  that  tends  exceptionally  to  such  au  injury. 
If  any  green  fooder  is  fed  in  excess  or  in  a  wet 
condition  it  may  produce  tympany  or  tym¬ 
panic  colic  from  the  indigestion,  and  this  might 
injure  the  f ictus  and  cause  it  to  be  expelled. 
But  it  is  not.  very  likely  to  do  this.  The  fun¬ 
gus  of  rye,  kuowu  as  ergot,  which  will  produce 
abortion,  only  appears  on  the  ears  when  the 
grain  is  forming,  and  if  the  rye  has  much 
ergot  in  it  it  would  produce  abortion.  It  is 
easily  seen,  however,  as  a  dark-colored  spur 
growing  out  of  the  ear.  aud  can  easily  be 
avoided.  This  is  the  only  danger  in  feeding 
rye,  and  is  quite  rare. 

SAWING  STOVE-WOOD. 

IF.  A.  N.,  Sunrise  City,  Minn. — I  cut  30  or 
40  cords  of  stove- wood  a  year  with  the  axe ;  is 
there  any  horse-power  for  running  saw-s,  that 
w-ould  lighten  the  work  without  rendering  the 
cost  much  heavier? 

Axs. — Where  30  or  40  cords  of  wood  are 
used  in  a  year  it  would  pay  to  have  a  circular- 
saw  and  a  horse-power.  A  circular-saw  with 
a  table  can  be  gotten  up  for  about  A 10  by  any 
mechanic;  and  if  a  two-horse  tread-power  is 
not  kept  one  can  be  hired  to  do  the  work,  no 
doubt.  A  two-horse  power  will  cut  up  five  to 
seven  cords  of  wood  a  day  into  stove-wood 
The  contrivance  for  sawing  wood  kuowu  as 
the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw,  and  others  like 
it,  are  far  better  than  using  an  axe  or  a  com¬ 
mon  cross-cut  saw. 

FEED  FOR  HOGS  AND  CALVES. 

A,  D.  Mazeppa ,  Minn. — 1.  Does  it  pay 
to  cook  food  for  hogs?  2.  Should  eoru-meul  be 
fed  dry  or  moistened?  8.  Are  not  ground 
corn  and  oats  better  than  unground  for  calves? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  cooking  feed  for  hogs;  but  practi¬ 
cally  we  don't  believe  it  will  pay  for  the  fuel 
and  labor.  But  few  feeders  cook  the  food  and 
that  is  a  Strong  argument  against,  the  practice. 
2.  W  hen  corn-meal  is  fed  to  pigs  it  is  best  to 
moisten  it  and  feed  it  iu  the  form  of  a  thick 
slop,  and  if  it  is  fermented  a  little  until  it  is 
slightly  sour  it  is  all  the  better.  3.  Calves  should 
certainly  have  ground  food  and  not  whole 
grain,  but  it  should  lie  fed  moderately  so  that 
it  is  completely  digested. 

THE  RURAL  WHEAT. 

O.  B.  K.,  Malone,  N.  Y, — The  labels  ou  the 
packages  of  wheat  say  the  wheat  is  Winter 
or  Spring  according  to  locality;  what  does 
this  mean  ? 

Ans. — It  menus  that  where  Winter  wheat  is 
the  sort  usually  grown,  the  Rural  wheat  may 
be  grown  there  as  a  Winter  wheat;  and  where 


Spring  wheat  is  commonly  grown  the  Rural 
wheat  may  there  be  grown  as  a  Spring  wheat. 
Sow-  the  Rural  wheat  in  each  section  at  the 
same  time  other  kinds  of  wheat  are  ordinarily 
sown  there. 

SWEENY  IN  HIP  IN  COWS. 

A.  S.  R.,  Transfer ,  Pa. — Three  cows  have 
sweeny  in  the  hip,  how  should  they  bo  treated? 

Ans. — Sweeny  in  the  hip  is,  we  suppose,  a 
falling  in  of  t  he  joint  from  a  severe  strain  or 
fall,  as  is  very  common.  The  muscles  shrink 
until  the  point  of  the  hip  projects  and  some¬ 
times  the  bone  even  comes  through  the  skin. 
There  is  uo  cure  for  it  and  no  treatment  will 
even  alleviate  it.  Ail  that  can  be  done  is  to 
take  care  that  cows  do  not  slip  about  and  fall 
and  bruise  themselves  in  this  way. 

THE  APPLE  TREE  BORER. 

IF.  B.  II.,  Como.  Montana  Ter.— My  three- 
year-old  apple  and  plum  trees  were  attacked 
last  Fall  by  a  flat,  whitish  or  dirty  yellow, 
square-headed  insect,  having  a  dark  point  for 
the  mouth  and  a  tapering  body  from  half  au 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  with  alout  12  segments. 
It.  always  entered  the  tree  near  the  ground 
never  below-,  and  worked  under  the  bark: 
sometimes  into  the  wt >od :  some  trees  were  eu- 
tirely  girdled  under  the  bark  which  was 
dead  over  its  works.  It  never  descended  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  or  below  it,  and  there 
were  from  one  to  six  worms  iu  each  tree. 

1.  What  is  the  worm  and  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  ravages.  2.  Have  the  worms  now  in 
the  trees  done  all  the  damage  they  can  do? 

3.  I  cut  out  all  I  could  find,  w-as  that  right? 

4.  How  much  damage  will  a  tree  sustain  and 
still  live !  5.  What  is  a  good  liook  on  the  care 
of  fru it  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  the  apple-tree  Borer,  Saperda 
bivittata.  2.  aud  8.  You  may  bind  the  trees  a 
foot  high  with  laths  or  conn  stalks.  You  may  use 
washes  of  carbolic  acid,  lime,  sulphur,  etc.,  in 
the  late  Spring,  repeating  if  washed  off  by 
rain.  Soap  boiled  in  the  lime  makes  it  retentive. 
You  may  bind  strong  paper  above  the  bottoms 
of  the  stem.  We  have  found  the  wash  quite 
effectual.  4.  That  is  uncertain.  There  may 
be  more  on  the  tree.  The  perfect  insect  leaves 
the  tree  through  a  little  rouud  hole  in  mid- 
Spring.  5.  That  w-as  right.  You  should  ex¬ 
amine  the  trees  in  early  Summer  for  more 
borers.  A  wire  may  serve  to  punch  them  to 
death,  ti.  It  will  kill  the  tree  if  many  borers 
work  at  it.  7.  Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Cul- 
tnrist.  *3.75;  Barry's  Fruit  Garden.  *2.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

.4.  T.  C.,  West  Lima ,  IFts. — What  are  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  swine  and  poultry  for  this 
section  for  one  just  beginning  farming?  Blood¬ 
ed  stock  are  scarce ;  mjr  cows  should  be  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  dairy,  but  they  should  also  be  large 
enough  to  sell  well  iu  the  shambles.  Where 
hereabouts  eau  the  stock  be  had? 

Ans. — The  best  advice  we  cau  give  is  that 
our  frieud  should  look  round  and  see  what  sorts 
of  stock  are  kept  by  the  most  prosperous  farm¬ 
ers  iu  his  neighborhood.  Some  may  have  a 
reputation  for  fine  cows;  others  for  success 
with  hogs:  and  others  for  making  poultry 
profitable — which  kind  of  cows,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  have  they  severally  got?  Much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  farm  and  more  ou  the 
character  of  the  farmer.  A  careful  selection 
of  good  “  native”  cows  or  good  Ayrshire,  Jer¬ 
sey,  Holstein,  Guernsey,  or  milking  Short¬ 
horn  grades  would  be  likely  to  prove  much 
more  profitable  thau  high-priced  pure-breds, 
a  herd  of  which  no  ordinary  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford,  especially  at  the  outset.  These  may  be 
graded  up  by  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  Ayrshire. 
Jersey  or  Holstein  bull,  and  the  herd  made 
more  profitable  by  weeding  out  all  poor  ani¬ 
mals,  a  record  of  the  yield  of  each  being  care¬ 
fully  kept  for  tli  is  aud  other  purposes.  Poluud- 
China  hogs  would  probably  prove  as  profitable 
as  any  for  market,  while  Berkshires  would 
give  extra-fine  meat  for  home  use.  For 
eggs  and  meat  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed  of 
poultry  is  hard  to  beat.  Questions  of  such 
a  general  nature  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered  when  nothing  is  known  about  the  na¬ 
ture  or  size  of  the  farm,  the  character  of  the 
farmer,  the  amount  of  capital  he  is  willing  to 
invest,  etc.,  etc.  John  A.  Cole.  Hustisford, 
and  J.  C.  Kiser,  Oregon,  IV is.,  deal  Iu  Poland- 
China swine.  Charles  Collard,  Linden,  Wis., 
sells  Berkshire?.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  can 
be  had  from  I.  J.  Clapp,  Kenosha.  Wis,  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  cau  be  had  from  Smiths  &  Powell, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  T.  B.  Walls,  Jr.,  Iowa  City, 
la.,  and  W.  II.  Maim  &  Co.,  Gilman,  111.  Ayr¬ 
shire  are  offered  by  Reuben  Miller,  Lake 
Bluff,  Lake  Co.,  lli.  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
sold  by  J.  E.  White.  Englewood,  BL 

D.  S..  Unyhesrilte,  Pa. — What  is  the  least 
proportion  of  corn  to  cob  which  has  come 
under  the  Rural's  observation?  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  least  was  12}^  pounds  of  cob  to  oti 
pounds  of  corn.  This  was  with  a  little  eight- 
rowed  sort  not  shelled  till  May,  having  been 
husked  iu  the  previous  October.  In  the  Rural 
Mr.  J.  IV.  Good,  of  Camden.  Mo.,  reports  only 
88  pounds  of  cob  to  360  pounds  of  coni,  or 
eight  pounds  of  the  former  to  56  pounds  of  the 
latter,  while  the  proportion  of  other  competi¬ 


tors  for  the  Rural  premiums  vary  from  14 i  ;  * 
to  18  pounds. 

Ans. — Our  weight  of  the  cobs  of  Blount's 
Com  is  as  follows:  weighed  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber,  70  pounds  of  ears  gave  13.10  pounds  of 
of  cob.  Our  experience  with  the  Rural  Heavy 
Dent  at  the  same  date  was  that  70  pounds  of 
ears  gave  18  pounds  of  cob.  We  have  w-ritten 
to  Mr.  Good,  on  this  matter,  and  he  maintains 
that  his  report  w-as  correct. 

J.  F.  R,.  Berlin  Cross  Roads,  O. — Iu  regard 
to  Prof.  Cook's  bee-hive,  described  in  Rural 
of  January  20:  How  and  where  does  he 
get  his  surplus  honey?  What  does  he  use 
the  half-story  for?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  have  the  entrance  in  the  side  of  the  hive  ? 

ANSWER  BY  PROFESSOR  COOK. 

The  honey,  if  extracted,  is  taken  from  the  brood 
combs  in  the  body  of  the  hive.  If  comb- 
honey  is  desired  the  sections  in  a  crate  are  set 
above  the  frames  and  covered  by  the  half 
story,  above  the  brood  chamber.  The  half¬ 
story  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comb- 
honey,  as  just  suggested.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  give  room  to  pack  sawdust  pillows  above 
the  bees  is  Spring  aud  Autumn,  and  if  we 
winter  outdoors,  for  same  use  in  Winter.  I 
even  let  this  packing  remain  on  the  hi  ves  in 
Winter  with  the  hives  in  the  cellar.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  entrance  be 
at  the  end  or  the  side  of  hive. 

H.  H.,  Avgusta,  Gn. — 1,  Which  Is  the  best 
seed  drill' — the  Mathews,  the  New  York,  or  the 
j  Planet?  2.  Of  what  tern perature  should  cream 
1  be  during  churning?  3.  Where  cau  a  ther¬ 
mometer  for  registering  temperature  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Ans. — 1.  The  above  three  drills  are  all  ex¬ 
cellent,  diffei-ing  not  so  much  in  merit  as  in  the 
mode  of  seeding.  2.  That  depends  somewhat 
on  the  season  and  on  the  quantity  of  cream 
churned  at  one  time.  Sixty- two  degrees  may 
be  called  the  standard,  or  average, temperature, 
and  iu  large  dairies  and  creameries  it  need  not 
be  much  varied  for  season.  But  where  only  a 
few  quarts  of  cream  are  churned  at  once,  the 
temperature  should  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees 
higher  in  Winter  and  lower  in  Summer.  3. 
An  ordinary  thermometer  will  answer  well ;  to 
be  had  through  any  hardware  store. 

D.  J.  S.,  Minersville.  Ptt. — 1.  How  much 
space  should  be  between  different  varieties  of 
potatoes  ?  2.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  a 
row  of  corn,  peas  or  beans  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  sorts?  3.  What  is  the  earliest?  4.  How 
soon  has  the  earliest  been  known  to  mature?  5. 
What  is  the  earliest  sweet  corn?  6.  The  larg¬ 
est  solid  celery  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Just  the  same  space  as  between  hills 
or  drills  of  the  same  kind.  Why  not?  2.  There 
would  be  nothing  gained ;  you  would  lose  iu 
potatoes  what  you  gained  in  corn,  peas  or 
beans.  3.  The  Alpha  is  thought  to  be  about 
the  earliest.  Early'Ohiois  the  earliest  that  we 
have  tested.  4.  We  have  heard  of  potatoes 
being  “fit  for  use”  in  tit)  days  from  planting. 
Fouxth  of  July  is  about  the  earliest  we  know 
of  under  usual  cultivation,  no  matter  when 
planted,  5.  Gregory's  Marblehead.  6.  There 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  Giant  kinds. 

W,  H.  M.,  Montague,  Fcr. — Which  of  the 
following  fertfli2sra  is  worth  most  money? 
The  first  contains  nitrogen...  .4  to  5;  j  per  cent. 

phosphoric  acid . 22  to  23  “ 

The  second  contains  nitrogen .  4  to  5 1 

phosphate  of  lime... T... 45  to  50  “ 

Ans. — There  is  very  slight,  difference  in  the 
two  lots.  The  only  difference  is  a  very  small 
one  in  the  phosphoric  acid.  For  instance,  44 
per  cent,  of  bone  phosphate  is  equivalent  to 
20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  bone  phosphate  to  23  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid ;  so  that  the  two  lots  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  As  the  solubility  of  the  bone, 
however,  depends  very  much  upon  its  fine 
state  of  division,  that  one  lot  in  which  the  bone 
was  the  finest  would  be  worth  the  most  in  the 
ratio  of  its  excess  of  fineness. 

A.  IF,,  Homer,  N.  F.— 1.  From  the  yield  of  the 
White  Elephant  in  1881,  l  selected  a  few  pota¬ 
toes  that  had  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
the  Elephant  except  that  iu  the  white  there 
was  a  slight  blush  in  spots  and  a  little  color 
rouud  the  eyes.  From  these  I  raised  two  bush¬ 
els  last  season;  are  they  a  sport  or  a  uew  va¬ 
riety?  2.  What  about  the  O.  K.  Mammoth 
Potato  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Unless  there  are  other  differences, 
this  variation  is  too  slight  to  make  a  new  va¬ 
riety.  Does  it  mature  at  the  same  time  ?  Such 
slight  differences  are  common  enough.  2.  We 
shall  try  the  0.  K.  Mammoth  this  seasou  and 
report  as  we  always  do  with  the  chief  of  the 
new  kinds  announced  every  year. 

N.  D.  B.,  Burlington,  A".  F. — 1.  Which  con¬ 
tains  more  potash— muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash  ?  2.  How  much  real  potash  would  there 
be  iu  a  300-pound  bag  of  fertilizer  marked 
“sulpha ted  potash,  four  to  six  per  cent.  ?  3. 
What  commercial  fertilizer  would  lie  best  for 
oats  on  poor  land? 

Ans. — 1.  One  contains  as  much  as  the  other. 
They  are  but  different  forms.  2.  It  would 
contain  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  21X1  pounds,  i.  e. . 
eight  to  12  pounds.  3.  We  should  use  raw 


bone  flour  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  600 
pounds  to  the  acre.  W e  should  pi-efer  to  add 
potash  and  sow  the  fertilizer  broadcast.  The 
bone  may  be  drilled  in  without  injury  to  the 
seed.  The  potash  would  harm  it. 

IV.  if.  .4.,  Fairport.  N.  T— t.  Do  soft  coal 
ashes  benefit  land?  2.  Are  the  Cuthbert  aud 
Queen  of  the  Market  Raspberries  identical? 

3.  Where  can  the  Niagara  Grape  be  obtained? 

Ajhs.— 1,  Coal  ashes  have  very  little  fertil¬ 
izing  matter  in  them,  yet  they  ore  frequently 
found  to  be  of  benefit,  perhaps  mechanically, 
by  making  light  soils  more  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  heavy  soils  more  open  and  porous. 
Soot  from  soft  coal  is  a  very  valuable  fertil¬ 
izer  as  it  contains  about  tlu-ee  per  cent,  am¬ 
monia.  It  should  be  used  carefully',  as  it  is 
too  caustic  and  acid  to  be  used  directly'  upon 
seed  or  vegetation.  2.  They'  are  the  same.  3. 

It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Niagara  Grape  Co., 
Loekport.  N.  Y. .  but  only  on  certain  conditions, 
which  the  company  will  explain  at  your  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  not  offered  for  sale  as  yet. 

./.  D.,  Dayton ,  Ohio. — How  many  pounds  oi 
Alfalfa  seed  for  an  acre?  When  should  it  be 
sown?  Does  it  winter-kill  here? 

Ans. — Not  less  than  30  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  is  found  best  in  Kansas  where  it  largely- 
grown.  It  is  sown  about  April  1st,  and  about 
Dayton.  Ohio,  pi'obably  a  trifle  later  would  be 
better,  unless  the  season  is  unusually  early. 
Whether  it  will  be  injured  by  the  Winter  in 
your  section,  experiment  alone  can  decide,  so 
that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  plant  very 
extensively  the  first  year.  It  has  been  success¬ 
fully- grown  farther  north;  but  local  climate 
has  much  to  do  with  its  hardiness  in  latitudes 
as  far  north  as  yours.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich, 
well-tilled  soil. 

R.,  Albion,  Mich.— 1.  Will  vines  grown  from 
the  Niagara  Grape  produce  the  same  variety? 

2.  If  so,  does  the  rule  hold  good  for  other  va¬ 
rieties?  3,  Are  the  California  Tree  Bean  and 
the  tree  liean  advertised  by  a  Wisconsin  party- 
different  sorts,  and  are  they  desirable  kinds? 

ANS. — 1  and  2,  Grape  seeds  will  not  repro¬ 
duce  the  parents.  Seed-growing  is  our  only 
method  of  obtaining  improved  varieties, 
though,  perhaps,  xxot  one  in  a  bundl  ed  will  be 
as  good  as  the  parent.  3.  We  take  them  to  be 
the  same.  Those  who  know  better  will  cor¬ 
rect  us.  We  do  not  think  them  better  than 
the  old  Refugee. 

P.  H.  H.,  StevensviUe,  Can. — Who  owns 
the  Vergennes  Grape;  the  James  Vick  Straw¬ 
berry,  the  Early-  Victor  Grape :  and  who  is  the 
owner  and  principal  disseminator  of  the  Old 
Iron-Clad  Strawberry  ? 

Ans. — The  Vergennes  Grape  was  offered  for 
sale  a  couple  of  y-ears  ago  in  the  Rural,  by- 
Thomas  Calef,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr.  Greene 
originated  it  in  the  town  of  Vergennes,  Vt.  S. 
Miller,  of  Missouri,  originated  the  James  Vick; 
but  Charles  A.  Green,  Clifton,  N.  Y.,  controls 
its  sale,  John  Burr,  of  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
originated  the  Early  Victor  Grape.  W e  don't 
know  as  to  the  strawberry. 

J.  M.,  Achor,  Ohio. — 1.  Is  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry  for  sale?  3.  ‘Where  can  the  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty-  be  had?  3.  Does  it  sucker  as  much 
as  the  Cutlibert?  4.  Where  can  Shaffer's  Col¬ 
ossal  be  had  ?  5.  Is  the  berry  firm  and  the 
vine  productive? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  yet  for  sale  except  in  very 
large  quantities.  3.  Crimson  Beauty  you  will 
find  in  many  of  the  catalogues  which  we  have 
announced.  3.  W e  have  not  tried  it.  4.  See 
catalogues  or  our  advertisements.  5.  It  is 
not  very  firm.  The  vine  is  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  and  we  should  think  it  is  very  productive. 
It  was  with  us  last  season. 

G.  T.  K.,  Zanesville.  Ohio. — 1.  When  and 
how  ought  cuttings  of  evergreens  to  be  made? 

3.  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  berries  of 
the  Red  Cedar  and  J uniper  ? 

Ans.-I.  Cuttings  of  evergreeus  should  be  made 
in  the  Spring.  Take  last  year's  growth,  and 
cut  off  the  lower  end  of  the  shoot,  smoothly 
and  obliquely,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
bark  in  setting.  3.  In  the  Spring.  How  the 
seeds  rather  thickly  in  rows  from  six  inches  to 
one  foot  apart.  The  young  seedlings  require 
shading,  which  may  be  provided  by  making 
screens  of  lath,  with  spaces  between  as  wide 
as  the  pieces,  and  suppoi-ted  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface. 

J.  'IF.  K,  Denton,  Md. — What  is  Swedish 
clover?  The  agent  who  sold  me  some  seed  for 
75  cents  a  poimd  says  two  pounds  are  enough 
for  an  acre. 

Ans. — This  is  Alsike  Clover— Trifolium  hy- 
bridum.  It  Is  not,  however,  considered  a  hy¬ 
brid.  The  stems  sometimes  grow  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  but  fall  and  the  leaves  decay- 
towax  ds  the  base  of  the  stems.  The  stems  do 
not  take  root  like  white  clover.  It  makes  good 
hay  aud  is  valuable  for  pasture.  Its  habit  is 
not  well  adapted  for  meadows.  It  is  valua¬ 
ble  for  bees.  Seed  is  sold  by  seedsmen  here 
for  35c.  to  40c.  per  pound,  and  eight  to  ten 
pounds  should  be  sowed  per  aero. 

D.  B,  T.,  Greenville ,  Ala. — Which  is  the  best 
incubator? 

Ans. — We  have  never  ti-ied  any,  and  two  of 


our  fi-iends  who  tested  the  raising  of  chicks  by 
artificial  incubation,  gave  the  business  up  in 
dispair  of  success,  after  having  lost  by  it  a  good 
deal  of  time,  work,  temper  and  money.  Both, 
too,  were  skillfxxl  handlers  of  poultry  in  the 
oi  dinary  way.  Wo  cannot,  thei-efore,  honestly 
recommend  any  incubator  a.s  the  best,  or  even 
as  the  least  imperfect;  but  we  shall  he  glad  to 
record  instances  of  honest  success  wit  h  any  of 
the  different  incubators  now  on  the  market, 

*4,  ./.  C.,  Brandenburg ,  Montana. — Is  the 
Electi’o- voltaic  Belt  made  at  Marshall,  Mich, 
what  is  claimed  for  it  ?  Where  is  a  trust¬ 
worthy  maker  of  such  belts  ? 

Ans. — No.  We  do  not  know  an  electric 
belt  that  is  really  as  effective  as  the  adver¬ 
tisers  claim,  aud  those  made  at  Mai-shall, 
Mich,  (there  are  more  than  one  of  them)  are 
overpraised  more  than  othei-s  because  their 
faults  are  greater.  The  most  trxistworthy 
maker  ol'  such  devices  we  know  of  is  the  Pxxl- 
vermacher  Galvanic  Belt  Co.,  Cincixxnati.  O. 

W.  T,.  Brewster,  Canada. — What  kind  of 
soil  suits  the  Russian  Mulberry,  and  how  is 
the  fruit  principally-  used? 

Axs. — The  Mulberry  will  thrive  well  on  any 
soil  that  will  produce  corn.  The  berries  may¬ 
be  eaten  fresh,  or  made  into  jellies,  nine  or 
pi-esei-ves.  Most  of  them  are  black:  but  some 
are  a  reddish  white,  with  an  aromatic  odor 
aud  sub-acid  sweetish  taste.  It  is  grown  from 
cuttings  which  can  be  had  from  A.  M.  Purdy, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
prove  hai  dy-  so  far  north  as  Brewster,  Ontario. 


is  conridei-ed  best  for  begetting  mules? 

Ans.—  The  Spanish  Jacks  are  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  West.  Some  of  the  French  Poitou 
Jacks  were  introduced  into  Mai*yland  a  few 
yeax-s  ago.  They  axe  highly  spoken  of.  The 
Spanish  Jacks  vary  in  size,  but  are  generally 
well  developed  animals  in  places  where  the 
breed  is  cared  for,  as  in  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
and  Kentucky.  A  good  Jack  will  sell  for  $500 
or  even  $1,500  fo  an  extra-good  one. 

C.  C.  C..  South  Westminster,  Mass. — I  have 
a  horse  in  sound  health  that  wont  keep  in  good 
condition  on  little  wox-k,  good  care  and  six 
quax-ts  of  grain  per  day;  why? 

Ans. — What  is  the  weight  of  the  horse  and 
does  he  get  nothing  else  bey-ond  the  six 
quarts  of  grain  per  day  ?  Eight  quax-ts  of  oats 
per  day  with  30  pounds  of  good  hay  are  not 
too  much  for  a  good-sized  horse.  Probably 
the  annual  is  ti-oubled  with  worms;  aud  for 
treatment  of  this  disorder  see  elsewhere  in 
Querist  in  this  issue. 

P.  O.,  Jr.,  Monona,  la.— What  bores  holes 
in  rider-vinegar  barrels,  and  what  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  doing  so? 

Ans. — This  is  the  woi'k  of  a  small  lxeetle  in 
its  lai-va  state.  There  are  several  species  which 
bore  into  wood;  Lyctus  striatus  is  the  one 
which  produces  what  is  known  as  powder  pest 
in  wood :  other  species  have  destroyed  spirit 
aud  wine  casks  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
contents  have  leaked  away.  The  remedy  is  to 
paint  the  casks  with  metallic  paint,  the  brown 
iron-clad  paint,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

A.  A.R., Spring  Grove,  Minn. — 1.  How  is  the 
Snowball  shi-ub  pi-opaga ted ?  3.  When  should 
root-grafts  be  planted?  3.  Can  Irish  Juniper 
be  propagated  from  cuttings?  4.  Which  is  the 
hardiest  peach  tree?  5.  Will  the  Concord 
tln-ive  when  grafted  on  the  wild  grape?  fi¬ 
ls  the  Catalpa  Kaeinpfeii  hai-dy  in  Minnesota? 
7.  What  is  the  best  work  for  a  beginner  hi  the 
nuisery  business? 

Ans— 1.  By  cuttings  or  layei-s.  2,  In  the 
Spi-ing.  3.  Yes.  4.  Answer  latei\  5.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  6.  No.  7.  Thexe  is  no  best.  One 
would  need  to  study  several. 


H.  G.  W.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. — 1.  Howshoidd 
the  Niagara  Grape  seed  be  planted?  3.  What 
varieties  of  strawberries  should  grow  near 
"pistillate”  sorts?  3.  Does  the  fertilizing  vari¬ 
ety  have  any  effect  on  the  size  and  quality-  of 
the  fruit  of  the  fei-tilized  sorts? 

Ans.— 1.  See  page  162,  of  March  17.  2.  It 
does  not  matter  at  all.  You  have  only-  to  see 
that  pex-feefc-flowering  kinds  grow  near  them 
to  furnish  pollen.  3,  Not  so  far  as  is  known. 
The  effect  of  the  pollen  plant  shows  itself  only 
in  seedlings.  The  seedlings  naturally  partake 
j  of  the  qualities  of  both  parent,*. 

J.  S.  L.,  Freeport,  HI. — Which  is  the  better 
milk  producer,  whole  oats  or  com? 

Ans.— There  is  a  serious  waste  in  feeding 
whole  grain  to  cows.  Coni  meal  ground  veiy 
fine  is  the  best  of  all  grain  food  for  cows,  but 
the  cow’s  health  and  digestion  are  better  in 
most  cases,  if  about  a  third  of  other  food,  as 
ground  oats  or  bran,  is  given  w  ith  the  meal. 
Oats  alone  ai-e  not*  a  good  food  for  cows. 

H.  H.  F.,  Went  Cheshire ,  Conn. — Is  thex-e  a 
best  time  to  cut  bushes  ? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  species.  Some 
mature  their  buds  one  season  to  bloom  the 
next  as  e.  g.,  the  lilac,  forsythia,  Japan 
quinces,  etc.  If  these  were  pi  nned  now  they 
would  beai  no  blossoms  this  year.  Othoi's  that 
bloom  on  the  new  wood  may  now  be  pruned, 
as  hydrangeas,  l-oses,  bladder  sennas,  etc. 

H.  K.  L  ,  Aral,  Vi*.— 1.  Will  peaches,  pears, 
plums  aud  cherries,  from  seed,  grow  like  the 


parent?  2.  What  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to 
graft  the  pear?  3.  Will  grapes  “mix?” 

Ans. — 1.  No,  there  will  generally  be  marked 
differences.  Peaches  sometimes  come  quite 
tine  from  seed,  but  they  ai-e  never  in  all  re¬ 
spects  the  same.  2.  Seedings  from  healthy, 
rigorous  ti  ees.  If  dwarf  pears  ai-e  wanted, 
the  French  Quince  stock  is  best.  8.  We  do  not 
know  wlxat  is  meant  by  this  question,  perhaps. 
To  cross  grapes  remove  the  cap  aud  apply  pollen 
to  the  stigmas  of  the  pistils.  No  doubt  the 
flowers  may  mix  naturally  when  in  bloom. 

F.  IV.  C.,  Fast  Berkshire ,  17.— 1.  Will  not 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  geiurinate  more  l-eadily- 
if  frozen?  2.  Where  can  T  get  strawberry- 
seed  for  Spring  sowing? 

Ans. — 1.  Freezing  is  thought  to  quicken  the 
genninative  powers  of  such  seeds.  But  for  the 
majoiity  of  our  readers,  we  fear  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  season.  3.  You  can  get  strawbei-ry 
seeds  of  the  fancy-fruit  dealex-s  in  all  large 
cities.  We  bought  a  quai-t,  two  weeks  ago, 
for  $1.50. 

,/.  McJ. ,  Kexoanee.  Ill,  Are  wood  ashes 
good  for  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  grass;  on  which 
would  they-  produce  the  best  l-esults,  and  how 
much  should  be  used  per  acre? 

Ans. — Ashes  are  good  for  any  or  all;  there  is 
little  choice,  but  perhaps  potatoes  will  show  the 
best  results.  How  much  to  use  depends  upon  the 
price.  Do  not  fear  to  use  too  much — even  50 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

H.,  Starr  area,  Pa. — Which  is  the  earlier 
and  the  better  corn  for  Northern  Pa. — the 
WaUshakiun  or  the  Rural  Flint  ?  Would  either 
mature  hei-e? 

Ans. — We  have  not  raised  Waushakuxn. 
It  is  earlier  than  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint.  Either  would  mature  with  you  and 
have  time  to  spare. 

J.  S.  Arcadia,  Mich. — Is  there  a  ti-uck  hay 
press  that  will  press  hay  in  the  field  after  it 
lias  been  raked  into  windrows  f 

Ans. — Yes;  such  presses  are  made  by-  the 
Higgauum  M’f’g  Co. ;  Higganum,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  by  P.  K.  Dedei-ick  &  Co.,  Albany, 
New  Yoi'k. 


“Subscriber,"  Boston,  Mass.— Where  can  I 
purchase  the  Poughkeepsie  Red  Grape  and 
the  genuine  Miner’s  Victoria? 

Ans. — The  Poughkeepsie  Red  is  not  for  sale 
except,  it  may-  be,  the  control  of  it.  Ell  wan  - 
ger  &  Bony,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  the 
Minei-’s  Victoria,  though  they  do  not  make  a 
very  favorable  report  of  it. 

J.  .4.  B.,  East  Wilson,  A*.  F.— Give  a  plan 
of  a  home-made  dog-power  for  working  a  chum  i 
Ans.  —  A  very  good  dog-power  is  made  of  a 
lai-ge  wheel  set  flat  on  an  upright  spindle  slop¬ 
ing  a  little  so  that  the  trend  made  at  the  rim 
will  slope  or  rise  about  three  inches  t-o  the  foot. 
By  putting  gearing  or  pius  on  the  l-im  of  the 
wheel  the  motion  nxay  be  conveyed  to  the  chum. 

J.  TV.  /?.,  Barrc,  Mass.— Fx-om  whom  can 
the  Florence  Grape  be  obtained,  and  is  it 
woi-thy  of  cultivation  ?  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  ripen  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Ans. — From  T.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Fx-edonia, 

N.  Y.  The  bunches  ax-e  small;  the  quality 
about  as  good  as  the  Coxicoi'd.  It  is  a  hardy, 
vigorous  vine  and  is  as  eaxiy-  as  wo  stated. 

IV.  D.  F.,  Hatnmontown ,  N.  J, — How  does 
Beraxuda  Grass  thrive  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Ans.— A  small  quautity  of  it  lived  thi-ough 
the  Winter  of  1H82.  Can't  tell  as  to  the  past 
Winter  as  yet.  It  makes  a  furious  growth 
during  Summer.  The  leaves  are  killed  by  the 
fii-st  frost. 

S.  S.,  Ferry,  [<nca  asks  whei-e  he  can  pro¬ 
cure  Hall’s  Japan  Honeysuckle. 

Ans. — Of  any-  nurseryman  whose  catalogues 
have  been  announced..  See  Hardy  Vines  in 
the  Catalogues.  It  is  a  grand  vixie,  aud  every 
gai-den  should  find  a  place  for  one. 

A.  S.,  Mansfield ,  Fa.— What  lawn-mowei-s 
does  the  Rural  know  to  be  good? 

ANS. — The  iron  rollers  ax  e  not  much  used 
unless  upon  new  lawns  where  the  soil  needs  to 
he  compacted.  We  use  all  makes.  We  knmv 
the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvaxxia.  Buckeye  and 
Excelsior  to  be  good. 

D,  G.,  Prospect,  Ohio. — Who  has  Bronze 
Turkeys  for  sale  ? 

Ans. — C.  S.  Cooper,  Schi-aalenburgb,  N.  J. ; 
G.  S.  Josslyu,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  T.  M.  Nelson, 
Chaiubersbux-gh,  Pa. ;  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. , 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  R.  B.  Clark,  Beloit,  Wis. 

L.  IV.  F.,  Boonesboro,  Md. — Is  the  Pratt 
Peach  a  humbug,  tmd  is  it  true  that  it  always 
comes  tine  from  seed  ? 

Ans. — We  ax-e  testing  it.  The  statement 
that  it  always  comes  true  from  seed  we  do  not 
believe  to  be  correct. 

IV.  E.  B. ,  Stockton,  Mi nn. — Which  is  the  best 
work  on  botany  for  a  beginner  in  that  study? 

Ans. — Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  is  the  best 
for  the  Northern  United  States.  Can  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  any  book  dealer.  Pi-ice  $2. 

C.  B.,  Helena,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I  get  a 
good  galvanic  battex-y,  and  the  price  1 
Ans. — L.  G.  Tillotteou.  5  and  7  Dey  Street, 
N.  Y.  Tbero  is  a  large  range  of  px-ices ;  we 
can’t  give  a  list  here ;  write  for  one. 

S,  M.  L.,  Ml.  Pleasant,  Tenn. — Where  can 
the  Paradise  Apple  and  also  eating  apples  on 
the  Paradise  stock,  be  obtained? 

Ans. — From  Ellwauger  &  Bari-y,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Send  for  catalogue  for  prices. 

N.  C.,  Athol,  Mass. — Next  to  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  what  is  the  best  fei-tilizer  for  beans,  to 
be  applied  in  the  hill? 

Ans. — io  apply  in  the  hill,  we  should  use 
raw  fine  bone. 

J.  W.  T.,  Colorado. — Where  can  I  get  the 
Waushakum  Coi  n? 

Ans. — It  has  been  advertised  in  the  Rural 
by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochestei-,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.,  Achor,  Ohio. — Is  the  Palestine 
Wheat  u  hUmbug? 

Ans. — The  Black-bearded  Centennial  and 
Golden  Grain  arc  Palestine  wheats. 

Several  Inquirers. —  The  best  information  in 
our  possession  as  to  the  grow  tlx  of  grape- rines 
from  seed,  was  given  in  the  Rural  of  March 
17,  page  102. 

G.  W.  N.,  Lake  Crystal,  Minn.— Where  can 
I  get  Hall's  Jupaix  Honey  suckle? 

Ans. — Fi-orn  any  prominent  uui-seryinan? 

G.  IV.  S.,  Hebron,  Pa. — The  White  Russian 
Oats  are  u  branch  oat,  though  not  so  widely 
branching  as  other  white  oats. 

E.  L.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Yes.  Sow  it  as  a 
Spring  wheat. 

O.  A. — See  other  answex-s.  Aunt  Phebe. — 
We  must  x-efer  you  to  last  year’s  Rural  fox- 
grafting  illustrations  and  instructions.  B.  K. 
Bliss,  37  Bax-day  Street,  is  headquaxtei-s  for 
Rural  T.  Flint  Corn.  For  Blush  Potato,  Han 
sell  Raspberry,  see  odvoitising  columns. 

J,  G',  Bennett,  Neb.,  in  the  Rural  of  March 
8,  1883,  page  184,  inquires  about  the  cost  of  a 
hedge.  He  can  get  Osage  Hedge  plants,  two 
years  old,  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,000,  33  plants 
jxer  i-od,  six  inches  apart.,  or  5,280  per  half 
lxiile.  Hedge  row  prepared,  two  hands  can 
set  them  in  ono  day ;  worth  about  $8.  Cost  of 
cultivation,  on  ordinary  clean  land,  about. 
$3  to  $4  per  y-eai-,  for  firat  two  yeai-s,  per  one- 
half  mile.  a.  b. 


Clydesdale  Stallion.  Islesmann  (395) — See  Pace  196 — Fig.  158. 
A.  &,  West  over,  Md.— Which  breed  of  Jacks 
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SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS. 


Cherokee,  the  Southeasterly  County  of 
the  State— Its  Capabilities,  Crops 
and  Prospects— Col  tun  bus— 
Baxter  Springs. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  former  letters,  sta¬ 
tistical  information  and  actual  observation 
lead  us  to  think  that  the  best  developed  coun¬ 
ties  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  those  containing  the 
largest  aggregation  of  advantages,  are  those 
forming  the  eastern  portion.  Probably  one 
reason  for  the  statistical  preeminence  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  among  the  earliest  settled 
counties  of  the  State;  but,  aside  from  that 
reason,  there  are  others  in  the  numerous  and 
varied  sources  of  wealth  to  be  found  there. 

Cherokee  County  staurls  among  the  highest 
in  the  acreage  of  corn  (averaging  from  150  to  200 
bushels  per  capita),  oats  and  castor  beans* 
possesses  a  good  record  for  Winter  wheat  and 
broom  corn.  The  daily  product  averages 
above  $50,000  per  annum,  and  the  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  are  unusually  well  developed. 
The  county  is  25  miles  square;  contains  376,- 
060  acres,  35  per  cent,  of  which  is  under  culti¬ 
vation  aud  10  per  cent,  timber — hard  woods 
principally— skirting  the  streams  an  average 
of  about  half-a-mile  on  either  side  There  are 
351  acres  of  artificial  groves.  The  principal 
streams  ai*e  the  Neosho  and  Spring  Rivers, 
with  nine  good  creeks  of  pure  water  valuable 
to  stock  growers.  The  altitude  above  the  sea 
level  is  about  000  feet;  the  rainfall  for  1882 
about  47  inches.  The  climate  is  delightful  aud 
the  temperature  oven.  Being  on  the  Indian 
Territory  lino,  it  vies  with  that  Nation  for  its 
salubrity  and  healthfulness.  It  is  gently  roll¬ 
ing.  with  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  bottom  land, 
and  somewhat  bluffy  iu  the  region  of  the 
min®s.  The  soil  is  diversified,  and  includes 
the  alluvial,  silicious  and  limestone,  averaging 
about  two  feet  in  depth,  being  underlaid  by 
clay  in  portions,  and  gravelly  deposits  in 
other  parts.  Coal  is  a  principal  product  under¬ 
lying  the  entire  extent.  It  Is  bituminous,  aud 
Cherokee  with  Crawford  County  has  the  only 
four-foot  veins  in  the  State.  It  is  delivered  in 
the  towns  at  only  $2  per  ton.  The  zinc  and  lead 
deposits  in  the  south  eastern  portion  are  the 
only  mines  of  the  kind  in  Kansas,  yielding 
millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  and  furnishing 
an  extensive  industry  in  manufacture. 

The  growth  of  native  grasses  is  ample  and 
nutritious,  while  the  cultivated  grasses  yield 
well.  Increased  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  and 
the  raising  of  high  grades.  Short-horns  are 
the  favorites.  In  horses,  the  Forcheron-Nor- 
mans  are  preferred  for  draft  and  farming,  and 
finer  stock  for  roadsters.  Berkshire  and  Po- 
land-China  hogs,  aud  Cotswold,  South  Down 
and  Merino  sheep  are  the  breeds  principally 
patronized.  The  raising  of  the  latter  is  lie- 
coming  a  most  important  industry,  both  for 
coarse  and  fine  wools. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Report 
for  '77  and  ’78  from  J.  F.  Shearman,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Kansas,  shnwiug  by  contrast  the  rapid 
developmentof  the  agricultural  interest.  Aver¬ 
age  yields  given  us  by  practical  farmers,  are: 
wheat,  20  bushels:  oats,  40;  corn,  40  to  the 
acre.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  arc  prolific  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  price  of  farms 
varies  from  $6  to  $30,  according  to  improve¬ 
ments,  location  and  surroundings,  while  unim¬ 
proved  lands  sell  from  $4  to  $15.  The  county 
has  increased  in  population  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1866,  from  3,000  to  about  25,000, 

The  horticultural  products  are  apples,  peach¬ 
es,  pears,  apricots,  plums  and  cherries,  which 
thrive  nicely.  Nearly  every  farm  has  its 
orchard  of  apples  and  peaches,  which  average 
a  good  crop  three  out  of  every  four  years;  the 
yield  is  immense,  aud  the  quality  unexcelled. 
In  Cherokee  County  thore  are  67  acres  of  vine¬ 
yard,  125  acres  of  blackberries,  78  acres  of 
strawberries.  45  acres  of  raspberries,  and  23 
nurseries.  F,  A.  Childs,  whom  we  interviewed 
regarding  strawberry  culture,  has  30  acres 
two  miles  oast  of  Columbus.  The  Charles 
Downing  is  the  principal  variety.  He  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  tho  Big  Bob.  Glendale, 
Finch’s  Seedling,  Cinderella,  Sharpless  and 
Windsor  Chief.  He  1ms  a  good  many  Crescent 
Seedlings  aud  Captain  Jacks.  In  raspberries 
he  finds  the  Turner  (red)  hardy  and  prolific; 
the  Gregg  (black)  of  strong  growth,  but  a  little 
late;  the  Doolittle  is  relied  upon  for  an  early 
variety.  Iu  blackberries  tho  Lawton  and  Kit- 
attiuny  are  reliable  and  successful,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

The  apiariau  products  of  the  county  exceed 
25,000  pounds  of  honey  per  annum.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  apiary  of  H.  Seovoll,  north  of  Columbus, 


was  established  in  1874.  He  has  140  stands  of 
Italian  bees  in  improved  Langstroths  hives. 
Each  stand  averages  50  to  75  pounds  of  honey ; 
1882  gave  an  extraordinary  yield,  being  85 
pounds.  The  bees  feed  from  the  range,  on 
Heart's-ease,  Golden  Rod,  Spanish  Needle 
(which  is  the  best)  and  asters.  The  increase  will 
average  1()0  per  cent.  Mr.  Scovell  allows  no 
natural  swarming,  but  conducts  the  increase 
artificially.  The  moth  does  not  trouble  the 
Italian  bees,  and  he  keeps  his  colonies.  His 
product  from  112  colonies  in  the  Spring,  and 
140  in  the  Fall  for  1882,  was  11,737  pounds,  and 
he  also  propagates  for  the  market. 

The  aggregate  assessment  on  the  real  and 
personal  property  for  1882  was  $3,372,689, 
being  not  far  from  one-third  of  the  actual  val¬ 
uation.  There  is  no  indebtedness  and  the  total 
tax,  exclusive  of  school  taxes,  is  18,W  mills. 
From  conversation  with  recent  arrivals  we 
find  that  the  favorite  route  from  the  East  to 
Chicago  by  a  large  majority  is  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Central  and  Pittsburgh  and  Ft.  Wayne. 
From  Chicago,  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  to  Kansas  City ;  from  St.  Louis,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton;  aud  from  Kansas  City 
south,  the  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  aud  Gulf, 
two  branches  of  which  penetrate  Cherokee 
County.  There  are  also  three  branches  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  making  in  all  69 
miles  of  main  line  track  in  the  county. 

Columbus,  the  County  seat,  is  pleasantly 
located  upon  the  undulating  prairie.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  in  1880  was  1,406,  which  has  increased 
to  2,300.  There  is  a  good  graded  school  of  five 
departments;  six  churches;  an  opera-house. 
42x70,  with  a  Reating  capacity  for  600;  one 
bank:  two  flouring  mills;  one  complete  roller 
mill;  a  bee-hivo  factory;  a  flax  mill;  three 
wagon  and  carriage  manufactories;  an  oil 
mill  iu  process  of  erection:  a  broom  factory ; 
a  pop  factory,  and  oue  brick-yard. 

The  grain  aud  hay  traffic  of  Columbus  will 
approximate  $500  (100  annually.  The  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  for  1S82  exceeded  $60,000, 
and  a  commercial  business  of  over  $500,000  is 
reported.  The  principal  interests  of  the  city 
are  agricultural  aud  mineral.  The  two  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  county  cross  at  this  point,  and 
there  is  one  grain  elevator.  The  activity  and 
enterprise  of  the  business  men  are  evinced  by 
the  support  of  some  seven  newspapers  and  one 
magazine:  viz.,  the  Courier,  the  Advocate, 
the  Times,  the  News,  the  Border  Star,  the 
Refugee’s  Star  of  Hope,  the  Reporter,  a  real- 
estate  journal,  and  the  Baxter  Springs  Journal. 

Baxter  Springs  is  located  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  county,  within  one  mile 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  Its  surroundings  lire 
varied — hills  and  volleys,  groves,  streams  and 
improved  farms.  Its  population  isabout  1,500 
cosmopolitan,  and  quite  au  increase  from  the 
Census  (1,195).  There  is  a  good  school  of  five 
departments:  a  high  school  with  efficient  in¬ 
structors,  which  affords  excellent  educational 
facilities,  not  only  for  tho  residents  of  the 
Springs,  but  for  visitors  who  remain  for  the 
season.  We  noted  six  church  edifices,  and 
ascertained  that  all  had  organizations.  There 
is  a  neat  hall  for  public  entertainments,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  400.  The  tributary  in¬ 
terests  are  agricultural  and  mineral  aud  those 
which  are  prominently  represented  by  its  su¬ 
perior  attractions  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort.  The  permanent  improvements  for  the 
preceding  year  have  been  worth  $55,000,  while 
the  commercial  business  is  given  us  at  $526.- 
000,  which  includes  the  agricultural  products 
ami  stock.  There  is  one  uesvspuper,  the  Baxter 
.Springs  Nows;  also  one  bank,  with  an  average 
daily  deposit  of  $2,500. 

The  springs  from  which  the  town  takes  its 
name,  are  becoming  quite  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  as  a  health  resort.  The  daily  use 
of  the  water  for  drinking  and  bathing  pur¬ 
poses  has  l>een  productive  of  the  best  results 
in  a  large  variety  of  diseases,  especially  of  the 
blood.  We  have  seen  the  analysis  of  the  water 
and  would  give  it  did  spare  ]>ermit.  The 
grounds,  including  a  park,  cover  800  feet 
square.  The  bath-house  is  nicely  fitted -up 
and  is  36x4<  •  feet,  with  good  accommodations, 
the  permanent  improvements  having  cost  $11,- 
ooii.  Everything  is  kept  and  conducted  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 
There  is  an  attractive  stand  in  the  square  for 
music  in  the  season.  IV e  found  a  number  of 
invalids  at  the  resort,  and  more  are  arriving 
daily.  The  additional  attractions  are  found  iu 
the  surrounding  country.  The  railroad  run¬ 
ning  here  (the  K.  C.  Ft.  S.  &  G.)  is  affording 
every  facility  for  cheap  rates  aud  excursions. 
There  are  two  hotels,  with  au  aggregate  ca¬ 
pacity  for  150  guests,  aud  a  number  of  cheaper 
boarding-houses.  The  drives  around  the 
Springs  and  into  the  Indian  Territory  are  un¬ 
usually  interesting,  aud  the  roads  as  smooth 
and  pleasant  as  we  ever  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing.  Among  tho  many  points  of  inter¬ 
est  we  mention  Pino  Bluff,  the  Devil’s  Prome¬ 
nade,  Castle  Rock,  several  Indian  Missions  and 
the  National  Cemetery.  The  lead  and  zinc 
mines  of  Galena,  seven  miles  distant,  also  fur¬ 
nish  attractions  of  interest  aud  employ  a 
large  capital. 


(BiJitcaliottal. 


SHOULD  ALL  STUDENTS  BE  COM¬ 
PELLED  TO  LABOR  AT  AN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COLLEGE? 
(Concluded.) 


PROFESSOR  W.  J.  BEAL. 


Heavy  or  very'  hal’d  work  should  not  be  done 
by  students  at  college,  except  perhaps  for  a 
short,  time  by  some  of  the  older  members  of  a 
class.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  the  training  of 
students  in  the  field  during  any  portion  of  the 
day.  any  more  than  there  is  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  class  room.  By  taking  a  few  at  a 
time  during  different  parts  of  the  day,  the 
time  of  foremen  can  be  much  better  econo¬ 
mized  than  by  taking  all  at  the  same  time. 
Considering  the  great  objections  often  made 
to  manual  labor  for  pay.  and  the  difficulties  of 
finding  labor  for  studeuts,  and  the  difficulties 
of  overseeing  it,  I  think  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  daily  labor  in  the  fields  and 
and  gardens  will  sooner  or  later  be  partially 
abandoned  in  Michigan.  Still  I  believe  that 
well  planned  and  well  superintended  paid  kf.ior 
is  an  advantage  to  the  student,  physically 
and  mentally  as  well  as  financially.  Thor¬ 
ough  educational  labor  in  all  departments  of 
agriculture,  of  the  two  is  of  very  much 
greater  importance  than  labor  for  earning 
money,  but  unless  one  or  the  other  or  both 
are  insisted  on,  the  doors  of  the  college 
might  about  as  well  be  closed  for  all  the 
good  the  professors  will  accomplish  in  lectur¬ 
ing  to  young  men  on  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ure.  Some  experiments  may  be  made  by  the 
professors  and  these,  with  writing  for  the 
press,  may  do  much  to  advance  agriculture. 

One  of  the  leading  causes  among  students 
for  not  liking  agriculture  or  horticulture  and 
not  engaging  in  these  pursuits  after  leaviug 
college  is  a  want  of  manual  dexterity’  in  per¬ 
forming  many  kinds  of  labor.  A  person,  as  a 
rule,  enjoys  what  he  can  do  quickly,  and  well 
and  in  the  easiest  way.  Agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture  in  these  times  demand  a  good  deal 
of  mechanical  skill  and  he  who  is  defective  in 
this  respect  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  farming, 
or  if  he  so  engages,  he  is  likely'  to  meet  with 
poor  success  and  realize  that  he  had  better  en¬ 
gage  in  some  other  business. 

Michigan  agricultural  college  is  now  25 
years  old.  Diming  the  first  half  of  this  period 
tho  graduates  were  only  45  in  number.  Of 
these,  three  are  dead.  During  their  course  of 
study  the  college  was  in  an  experimental  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  a  pioneer.  The  classes  were 
small;  they  all  worked  in  the  field  and  are 
said  to  have  worked  well.  The  results  on  the 
students  were  most  favorable,  if  we  consider 
the  prominent  places  since  occupied  by  many 
of  them.  If  the  results  are  good,  the  plan 
must  be  good.  Later  graduates,  although 
younger,  are  showing  much  vigor  and  are 
meeting  with  good  success. 

In  the  beginning  of  any  college  iu  a  uew 
country,  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  start 
with  a  preparatory  department  and  to  take 
into  classes,  studeuts,  some  of  whom  are  not 
well  prepared.  Their  rank  will  be  low.  But 
time  will  change  all  this.  If  the  members  of 
the  faculty  are  the  men  for  the  place,  then-  en¬ 
thusiasm  will  attract  better  students.  Prepar¬ 
atory  schools  will  spring  up  and  improve  iu 
efficiency.  Some  of  the  best  students  of  every 
class  will  have  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
that,  they  will  remain  with  their  alma  mater  or 
go  elsewhere  for  a  post-graduate  course.  These 
few  advanced  students  in  agriculture  will  be 
to  the  lower  classes  what  a  university’  is  to  a 
college  or  au  Academy— they  will  help  create 
an  enthusiasm  and  a  res|>eet  for  study.  Post¬ 
graduates  are  a  great  help  to  the  Michigan  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College.  The  growth  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  has  been  as  rapid  as  any  person 
had  a  reason  to  expect.  Within  the  past  few 
yeare  especially,  agriculture  has  rapidly  begun 
to  take  rank  as  a  very  resjieetable  business.  It 
has  always  been  au  honorable  calbng.  but  in 
the  minds  of  many  not  a  high  one.  Let  any 
one  glance  over  our  country  and  hunt  up  those 
who  are  advancing  agriculture  by  organizing 
societies  or  helping  those  which  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  others;  let  him  search  out  the  names 
of  all  the  best  writers  for  the  agricultural 
press,  the  men  active  in  making  good  experi¬ 
ments  and  good  reports,  aud  considering  their 
number  and  their  age,  he  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  large  n  per  cent  have  taken  a  course 
at  an  agricultural  college.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Michigan  at  the  meetings  of  our  State 
and  local  horticultural  societies,  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  granges,  and  other  gatherings  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  Judging  from  the 
present  prospects  a  few  years  must  still  greatly 
change  these  things  for  the  better. 

After  writing  the  last  few-  paragraphs,  it 
may  be  modest  for  the  writer  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  he  never^took  a  course  at  an  .agri¬ 
cultural  college. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  CACTUS. 


MRS.  M.  P.  A.  CBOZIER, 


Late  time  I  saw  t.ho  wondrous  bloom 

Of  Cerens  laden  with  perfume— 

Of  Cereus,  bride  of  night. 

Her  golden  sepals  nice  a  crown 
Around  ber  cup  of  white— 

Great  cup  of  pearly  white ! 

On  rugged  plant  the  bloom  wae  found 

A  snake-like  thing,  colled  roundand  round. 
And  armed  with  many  a  sting. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  beauty  hid 
In  such  a  dry,  coarse  thing— 

Such  an  uncanny  thing  ? 

’Tls  sometimes  so  In  human  life— 

Furrowed  with  care, and  scarred  with  strife. 
Or  born  with  faulty  form; 

The  rough  exterior  hides  within 
A  heart  forever  warm— 

Sweet,  great,  as  well  as  warm : 

God  does  not  work  as  men  may  plan. 

But  wisely  gives  his  gifts  to  man  ; 

Rough  shells  white  pearls  enclose. 

And  where  you  only  look  for  thorns. 

May  bloom  the  pale  wild  rose— 

The  pink  and  fragrant  rose. 

And  on  the  cactus  plant  maybe 

A  bloom  most  wonderful  to  see- 
A  great  crowned  soul  of  white. 

And  all  the  good  shall  wear  some  day 
A  golden  crown  of  Ught — 

Star-set  of  heavenly  light. 

Ann  Arbor,  illch. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE 

BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 


The  Last  Harvest. 

The  grapes  are  gathered;  the  i!Kelter,”  con¬ 
taining  the  wine  presses  and  tanks,  is  closed 
and  silent  as  the  grave:  crumbs  of  the  harvest 
festival  are  consumed  with  regretful  sighs; 
and  the  hills,  so  lately  ringing  with  the  carols 
of  merry  vintagers,  look  bare  and  brown,  and 
deserted. 

Travelers  who  see  Germany  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  the  windows  of  railway  trains  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  will  not  be  favorably 
impressed  with  the  somber  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  the  solitary  figures  looking  at  the 
flying  train  with  an  air  recalling  to  one's  mind 
the  tale  of  the  “Seven  sleepers.”  But  in  the 
village  they  are  wide  awake  and  active.  Even 
a  casual  observer  may  notice  That  something 
of  importance  is  occupying  them.  The  hay 
w’agons  drawn  up  before  the  staples;  sail 
cloths,  bags,  ropes  and  rakes  under  inspection 
and  repair  are  evidently  preparations  for 
another  harvest.  But  where  ami  what?  Don't 
expect  to  be  informed  by  the  people.  They 
are  never  so  close-mouthed,  and  never  so  sel¬ 
fish  as  during  these  preparations  for  the  last 
harvest. 

“Oh,  I’ll  have  mine  all  right,”  replies  one? 
if  you  ask  what  it  is  all  for  and  about,  “tel] 
you  when  I  come  back.” 

‘•Mine  will  be  worth  while.  Deep— up  to  my 
knees.”  replies  the  second,  entirely  ignoring 
your  “where  and  what/” 

“The  spot  hasn’t  been  touched  for  years. 
Smart  one  my  little  girl  is  that  found  it.”  says 
a  third,  wfith  a  broad  grin,  which,  at  any  other 
time,  would  have  beeu  a  salute  for  you;  but 
now  is  vouchsafed  on  the  “spot.” 

Concluding  that  it  is  something  worth  hav¬ 
ing  in  a  place  worth  keeping  secret,  one  does 
best,  to  wait  for  further  developments.  This 
comes  after  the  evening  bells,  when  every  body 
is  supposed  to  be  at  home  and  within  hearing, 
through  the  village  constable,  who,  after 
ringing  a  hand-hell  at  every  convenient  stop¬ 
ping-place,  announces  that  “the  inhabitants  of 
E.  are  hereby  notified  that  to-morrow  the  — 
day  of  November  Is  appointed  Loub-tag.  By 
order  of  the  Schulter.” 

Immediately  the  young  element  set  up 
shouts  of  “  To-morrow  we  go  in‘s  lav  hr  Hai! 
for  purzel  bautneinhtubP'  (Hoi  for  somersets 
in  the  leaves!)  and  the  old  people  frown  reproof 
and  smile  permission,  whil  ->  gestures  of  remon¬ 
strance  mingling  with  gesticulations  of  exhu- 
berunt  joy  present  a  vivid  picture  of  German 
demoustrativenesrs. 

The  beginning  of  taub-tag  (leaves-day)  is  as 
early  as  the  earliest  arise,  which,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  is  way  ahead  of  sunrise.  This  last  har¬ 
vest,  being  within  reach  of  all.  is  gathered  on 
the  principle  of  “  first  come,  beat  served;”  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  Germans  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  those  universal  traits  of  selfishness 
which  are  exhibited  upon  occasions  of  gain. 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  then  eyes  begin 
to  turn  towards  the  forest  rather  furtively, 
and  half  concealing  the  intensity  of  their  de¬ 
sire  to  find  und  keep  possession  of  the  largest 
and  best-covered  patches.  Children,  as  shrewd 
and  intent  on  their  purpose  as  the  parents, 
scour  the  forests  weeks  before,  singling  out  the 
best  places.  This  explains  the  above  replies  of 
the  peasants.  They  are  so  intent  upon  the 
keeping  of  their  fortunate  “  find”  from  others 
that  questions  upon  that  subject  are  answered 
with  more  caution  than  intelligence.  If  it 


pains,  you  will  be  flung  aside  like  a  used-up 
house-cloth.  So  give  yourself  a  chance— buy 
books  and  pictures  and  flowers,  and  pretty 
frocks  and  well-fitting  boots,  and  collars  and 
cuffs  and  perfumery,  and  Castile  soap  and  a 
lmii-brush — and,  if  necessary,  let  the  family 
go  without  sugar  and  butter  and  coffee.  Amen. 


D  0 wfsiic  Cc0it0mij 


happens,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  several 
have  singled  out  the  same  place,  the  later  arri¬ 
vals,  of  course,  pass  on  to  the  next  best  plot 
with  in  wait!  chagrin,  blaiuiug  their  wives  for 
not  w'aking  them  sooner.  As  if  she.  poor 
scape-goat  of  man’s  short-comings,  were  by 
nature  endowed  with  endurance  they  never 
expert,  in  themselves — w  orking  latest  and  ris¬ 
ing  earliest.  In  Germany  it  is  the  woman  who 
bolts  the  door  of  the  stable  and  puts  out  the 
light.  And  the  woman,  again,  who  brings 
daylight  to  man  and  beast.  It  is  Eve,  still 
bearing  Adam's  shifted  blame;  still  loaded 
with  Adam’s  burden.  But  the  yoke  that  proves 
too  heavy  will  be  borne  on  the  day  of  her  de¬ 
liverance.  The  hardshij  >s  she  has  eudu  red  will 
then  be  her  strength.  This  latest  and  earliest 
worker  will  know'  how  to  work,  and  liow  to  let 
the  light  of  the  golden  rule  shine  on  hearts  so 
long  asleep  to  justice.  Fields  that  have  been 
watered  with  the  sw  eat  of  her  brow,  and  the 
teal's  of  children  she  was  giveu  no  time  to 
uurse,  will  bring  forth  fruits  of  atonement  a  ml 
restitution.  Woman's  hat  vest  will  not  be  of 
dead  leaves,  but  fruits  of  justice  and  equality. 
And  the  dawn  of  that  harvest-day  will  see  her, 
as  now,  first  awrake,  opening  the  wide  windows 
of  man’s  selfish  conservatism  for  the  light  that 
will  usher  in  the  newr  order  of  life. 

Distinctly,  as  if  prophetic  of  the  coming 
dawn,  we  recall  the  solitary  voice  of  a  woman 
raised  to  aw  aken  the  sleepers  far  and  near. 
Young  faces,  eager  with  joy  and  excitement, 
Appear  at.  the  windows  and  hasten  to  join  her. 
Presently,  young  men,  boisterous  with  mirth, 
appear  ami  group  themselves  around  favor¬ 
ites.  Then,  while  the  old  and  indolent  are 
gradually  awakening  to  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  the  morning  of  the  “last  harvest"  by  the 
harnessing  of  teams,  the  shouts  of  inoa-serv- 
auts  and  the  rumble  of  hay  wagons,  the  young 
folks  start  ahead  to  gather  the  leaves,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  loading,  and  have  their  anticipated 
frolic  im  La  vb.  On  the  way  they  sing  some 
appropriate  .songs;  and  from  that  time  until 
the  arrival  of  the  wagons,  greed  and  desire  to 
get  the  best  arc  forgotten  in  delightful  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Sweethearts  help  each  other  in  their 
playful  tasks:  would-be  lovers  court  favor  in 
the" presentation  of  little  lulls  of  leaves;  cruel 
coquettes  make  the  too  devoted  ones  prove 
their  softness  by  a  leap  from  the  trees.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  forest  rings  from  end  to  end  with 
songs  and  laughter  increasing  as  day  ad  vances. 
“The  last,  harvest  !”  goes  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
everybody,  knowing  that  it  is  also  the  last  op¬ 
portunity  for  out-door  enjoyment,,  makes  the 
most  of  it. 

Nothing  is  more  sadly  beautiful  than  a  look 
in  the  gray  dawn  at  the  gray  bare  forest  peo¬ 
pled  with  gayety  which  counts  its  moments  of 
reign.  By  sunrise  work  and  play  is  over. 
Long  lines  of  wagons  and  heavily-burdened 
women  are  on  the  road  towards  home.  Young 
girls'  heads  are  crowned  with  the  hut  brilliant 
leaves  by  some  devoted  worshipper  who,  years 
after,  loads  that  same  head  with  sacks  of  sta¬ 
ple-litter.  But  this  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  necessity.  Women  are  none  the  less 
loving,  and  men.  naturally,  none  the  more  kind. 

The  last  harvest,  with  its  contrasting  ele¬ 
ments  of  toil  and  play,  gallantry  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  is  over.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  fruits  of 
the  first  harvest,  ripeuing  hero  in  our  favored 
land  of  liberty  and  progression,  will  also 
be  irarn or ed  by  our  toiling  sisters  across  the 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT-Y  MAPLE. 


CONCERNING  SPECIFIC  WANTS, 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


ECONOMY. 


I  am  far  from  thinking  that  I  am  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  who  has  specific  wants — 
such  wants  as  are  not,  nerds,  but  a  desire  for 
certain  things  that  will  add  much  to  my 
pleasure  and  convenience — which  I  can  get 
along  without,  and  for  the  purchase  of  which 
I  never  have  money  enough  left  after  the 
necessary  things  have  been  supplied.  So  1  go 
on  year  after  year,  hoping  all  the  time  to  be 
able  to  indulge  myself  with  the  gratification  of 
my  special  desires.  That  is,  my  method  was 
that,  but  I  have,  after  great  experience, 
changed  my  plan.  I  do  not  suppose  any  one 
ever  yet  was  so  rich  but  that  he  was  circum¬ 
scribed  by  limitations.  and  his  designs  outran 
his  purse  if  given  free  rein  ;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  feel  that  they  can 
afford  certain  luxurious  items— as  dainty  per¬ 
fumes,  a  choice  rose-tree,  a  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchief,  an  artistic  lamp,  or  vase,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  costly  wares.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  general  belief  that  more  money 
is  spent  on  women,  and  by  women,  than  is 
spent  on  men.  or  by  men  (which  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve),  it  is  undeniably  true  that  women,  as  a 
class,  are  far  more  saving  than  men — they 
economize  and  sacrifice  in  a  hundred  ways  that 
men  never  think  to  do,  nor  could  easily  be 
persuaded  to  do. 

Now,  it  may  be  a  heresy  in  the  camp  of 
economy  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  self-indul¬ 
gence,  but  I  have  come  to  believe  in  it  “  all 
the  same,”  I  find  that  if  1  very  much  want  a 
thing,  it  is  the  better  way  to  get  it,  and  trust  to 
“Providence”  for  necessities,  and  as  yet  1 
have  failed  to  see  that  anybody  has  been  less 
comfortable  for  my  self-indulgence;  so  I  con¬ 
clude  that  where  one  has  a  sum  of  money  to 
spend,  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  buy  first 
the  things  she  very  much  wants,  and  which 
she  could  do  without,  and  let  all  the  pinching 
and  contriving  fall  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 
If  you  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  this, 
try  it  for  one  good,  long  while,  and  you  will 
surely  find  out! 

The  littlo  “foolishnesses”  that  women  usually 
want,  when  procured  are  nearly  always  what 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  family,  and  are  of  an  enduring  charac¬ 
ter.  And,  really,  what  use  or  sense  lies  in 
forever  denying  ouo’s-self  t  I  have  hoard  the 
good  old  ‘adage  from  childhood,  “  The.  way  to 
do  a  thing  is  to  do  it.”  “  The  way  to  know  a 
thing  is  to  find  it  ou  t.'  And  to  these  I  would 
add,  “  The  way  to  have  a  thing  is  to  ha  ve,  it.” 

Moreover,  the  quality  of  self-indulgence 
gives  one  place  and  power  over  self-sacrifice. 
How  often  do  we  see  one  member  of  a  family 
especially  indulged  in  a  eertaiu  direction,  be¬ 
cause  his  or  her  preference  for  a  thing  is 
specially  marked,  although  every  other  mem¬ 
ber  may  like  it  equally  well,  but  says  loss  about 
it  f  Aud  how  universal  is  it  among  wives  and 
mothers  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  last  gasp 
for  husband  and  children,  until  “mother” 
becomes  such  a  statue  of  self -abnegation  that 
the  family  ceases  altogether  to  think  of  her  as 
a  human  being  with  natural  desires  for  good, 
appetizing,  fashionable  and  stylish  thiugs  like 
ether  people.  She  pours  out  the  last  drop  of 
tea  or  coffee  und  serves  the  tinal  berry  in  the 
dish  to  the  family,  aud  pretends  that  she  her¬ 
self  don't  care  for  any;  and  if  there  is  any 
“scrimping”  in  the  sugar  or  coffee,  she  is  the 


GRANDMOTHER. 

It’s  the  little  things  that  make  up  our  lives, 
and  the  little  pennies  combined  that  compound 
a  fortune ;  and  how  to  look  after  these  small 
items  is  a  necessary  lesson  for  every  member 
of  the  human  family  to  learn.  Husband  aud 
wife  should  both  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  financial  basis  aud  carry  on  all  busi¬ 
ness  accordingly.  It’s  of  no  consequence  for 
the  former  to  be  a  good  provider  unless  his 
family  have  a  faculty  for  saving  what  they  get 
and  making  the  most  of  everything.  And  no 
one  can  know  the  difference  between  economy 
and  extravagance  until  he  or  she  lias  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  all  expenditures.  Many 
people  who  think  themselves  hopelessly  in 
dtbb,  could  save  a  home  if  they  only  had  the 


a  dog.  Many  an  ugly  cur  gets  enough  to  keep 
a  man.  The  waiter  at  the  table  should  always 
be  careful  that  people  are  not  helped  to  more 
than  they  will  eat,  but  never  throw  away  a 
scrap  of  broad,  meat,  butter,  pie,  c  ake,  sauce, 
etc.  If  the  children  leave  anything,  unless  it 
should  lie  potato,  set  it  on  for  their  next  meal. 
In  this  way  they  will  soon  learn.  One  can 
make  a  good  cake  from  beef  suet,  buttermilk, 
sugar  and  flour,  with  salt  and  soda,  of  course. 
Don’t  use  as  much  shortening  when  the  eggs 
are  left  out.  2d.  Take  good  care  of  your 


has  been  its  exemplar  !  “  Self-sacrifice*— that 

most  lovely  trait,  of  woman!”  And  women— 
geese  that  they  are! — go  on  in  then*  self-abne¬ 
gation,  until  if  they  should  spend  one  round 
dollar  on  a  first-class  dinner  at  a  hotel  when 
they  went  U>  town  shopping,  they  would  feel  as 
condemned  in  conscience  as  if  they  had  broken 
the  third  commandment.  If  any  woman  can 
tell  what  she  gains  by  her  continued  self-abne¬ 
gation,  she  can  do  better  than  can  I.  I  think 
the  self-asserting  woman  compels  and  main¬ 
tains  an  amount  of  respect  from  her  husband 
and  children  that  the  self-sacrificing  w  oman 
never  can  aud  never  does  get  Human  life  is  but 
a  span — wo  are  soon  at  the  end  of  it.  and  if  we 
early  learn  to  make  the  most  of  it  wo  are  for¬ 
tunate.  Above  all,  oli,  wife  and  mother! 
make  yourself  the  most  important  factor  in 
your  family— the  most  imposing,  the  most 
requiring,  as  you  are  the  most,  deserving  one. 
The  more  you  require  your  family  to  serve  yon, 
and  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  your  best  derd- 
upiUent ,  l’or  your  best  physical  and  mental 
good,  the  better  for  all  concerned,  for  there  Is 
no  influence  in  the  family  so  ennobling,  so  ad¬ 
mirable,  so  every-w  ay  desirable,  as  a  superior 
mother— a  mother  for  the  children  always  to 
respect  and  to  be  proud  of.  11  make  a 
slave  of  youi'self  for  your  family,  you  are  the 
largest  sort  of  a  fool.  At  the  last,  for  youi 


EATING  FOR 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

We  were  talking  about  eating  the  other  day 
and  condemning  the  custom  of  A  member  of 
our  family  of  eating  as  if  he  were  taking  a 
dinner  at  n  railway  station.  VVc  feel  sure 
that  by  this  means  hehus  impaired  his  diges¬ 
tion  aud  perhaps  underminded  his  health.  A 
physician  who  took  part  in  the  conversation 
condemned  the  practice  of  after-dinner  naps, 
stating  that  ten  minutes  before  dinner  would 
refresh  more  than  an  hour  after  partaking  of 
a  heavy  meal,  if  a  person  is  tired.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  bod  thing  to  eat  just  before  taking  a 
bath,  or  when  under  great  mental  excite¬ 
ment,  and  especially  when  over-fatigued. 
There  are  many  families  too,  that  give  their 
children  food  between  meals,  and  then  wonder 
at  their  delicate  appetites  at  the  meal  hour, 
and  their  disordered  stomachs,  with  uncertain 
health  and  temper,  and  it  is  understood  that, 
one  can  be  as  intemperate  in  eating  as  in 
drinking.  High  living  und  a  lack  of  sleep 
make  a  child  or  an  adult  nervous,  and  irrita¬ 
ble.  Shakespeare  says  “  Our  bodies  are  our 


PLEASANT  SITTING  ROOMS 


The  old-time  fashion  of  using  one  room  for 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  dining-room  and  bed 
room  bus  long  since  gone  by  i  and  only  in  very 
few*  houses  in  Now'  England  do  you  see  the 
family  congregate  around  the  cook -stove,  for 
which  fact  housewives  do  feel  most  devoutly 
thankful;  for  if  there  is  one  thing  that  tries 
the  temper,  it  is  to  have  a  huddle  of  men  and 
children  to  either  go  around  or  go  over,  or 
shove  out  of  the  way  while  preparing  a  meal 
of  victuals.  But  those  days  are  passed  away, 
and  the  family  sitting-room  is  a  settled  insti¬ 
tution,  and  fully  as  convenient  as  pleasant. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  sitting-rooms; 
some  are  (lark,  gloomy  apartments,  with  not 
one  ray  of  sunlight  or  brightness  inside  of  the 
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gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners,” 
and  again  of  sleep  he  says. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  nkeiu  of  rare 
The  tleath  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labors  both 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  (treat  nature’s  second  course. 
Chief  Ilourlsher  of  life’s  feast.” 

1  think  high  living,  and  the  variety  called 
for  at  table  are  much  to  blame  for  wearing 
out  our  women  before  they  arrive  at  maturity 
If  fruit  and  vegetables  were  used  more  freely 
by  our  chiidreu,  instead  of  giving  them  a  taste 
for  highly  seasoned  and  rich  food,  there  would 
be  some  hope  for  the  next  generation.  The 
Scotch  are  a  hardy,  strong,  enduring  race, 
who  live  largely  Upon  oatmeal,  their  children 
consider  it  the  staple  food,  made  into  porridge 
<>r  bannocks,  and  before  wheaten  bread  was 
so  easily  introduced  they  were  the  finest  race 
of  men  and  women  to  be  found:  but,  alas!  they 
are  fast  dying  out.  Earnest,  brave,  and  deep- 
tlnnkiug,  with  good  teeth  and  sound  bodies, 
they  prove  what  can  be  made  of  these  “gar¬ 
dens”  in  which  wo  lire,  and  the  study  of  this 
subject  is  an  important  but  undervalued  topic 
in  every  household. 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


xree  seeas.  Will  BE  muled  free  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.M.  THORBURN  <fc  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


“  We  found  that  in 
passing  the  ‘  A  C  ME  ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  over 
twice ,  it  not  only  broke 
and  crushed  the  lumps, 
but  it  pushed  and  de¬ 
posited  them  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  and  depressions,  so 
that  the  beds  looked  as 
smoothly  made  as  if  done 
with  spade  and  hoe  A 
{See  page  199  this  pa¬ 
per.) 
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SUNDAY  WORK 


ZENA  CLAYBOITRNE. 


Mary  Jane  is  a  young  lady  of  convic¬ 
tions.  One  of  her  latest  is,  that  quite  too 
much  work  is  done  on  Sunday,  wherefore 
a  decided  change  has  come  about  in  our 
bill-of-fare  for  that  ouo  day  in  seven.  At.  first 
the  family  of  nine  were  somewhat  amazed  to 
sit  down  to  breakfast  with  nothing  warm  ex¬ 
cept  coffee,  but  the  exquisite  table  appoint¬ 
ments,  the  bountiful  provisionand  t  he  dignity, 
suavity  and  grace  with  which  Mary  Jane 
presided,  made  grumbling  out  of  the  question. 
After  breakfast  a  little  talk  and  study  on  the 
Sunday-school  lessou,  and  then  many  hands 
made  light  of  the  little  work,  for  Maty  Jane 
said  everybody  ought  to  help  ou  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  dishes  wore  washed  (no  tin  or 
i  ron  ones) ,  the  chamber  work  and  a  1  >it  of  1  >r  ash¬ 
ing  up  done,  all  were  ready  for  church  and  found 
the  luxury  of  a  little  time  left  to  breathe  in 
their  best  clothes  and  meditate  ou  their  bles- 
sings  before  the  carry-all  drove  to  the  door. 
The  afternoon  dinner — cold — with  hot  tea 
from  the  sitting-room  stove,  was  quickly  laid 
on,  and  there  were  only  the  dishes  to  wash 
aftenvard.  Really.  Sunday  began  to  seem 
like  a  day  of  rest.  The  plan  is  working  still, 
with  only  some  good-natured  raillery  about 
the  new  departure  and  the  cook's  cold-lien  rtod- 
uess.  Ir  requires  a  little  more  work  on  Frida)' 
and  Saturday,  but  it  pays  in  Sunday  freedom. 
And  there  is  no  difliculty  in  furnishing  n  good 
table.  Here  are  some  of  Mary  Jane's  items: 
For  breakfast,  cold  meat  and  potatoes,  catsup, 
or  some  other  r  elish,  both  graham  and  white 
bread,  apple-sauce,  graham  mush  or  oatmeal, 
molded  in  crips  mid  eaten  with  cream  and 
sugar;  or  apple-pudding,  or  rice-pudding  and 
crullers,  ginger  snaps  or  cookies. 

For  .1  inner,  cold  meat,  baked  beaus  and 
pork,  the  tw  o  kinds  of  bread,  one  or  two  kinds 
of  cake,  jiie,  some  good  sauce,  or  sweet  baked 
apples  w  ith  cream  and  sugar,  or  a  nice  pud¬ 
ding.  Last  Simday,  as  we  folded  mu-  napkins 
in  the  morning.  Rebecca  said:  “Mary  Jane, 
I  never  ate  a  better  freak  fast  than  this,”  and 
Dick  endorsed  it  by  saying:  “Them  ’ere's  my 
sentiments,  tew !” 
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3  PATENT  COLD 

WATCH  CASES 

Economy!  Strength!  Duro- 
|  btlltv  '  EI.EGANT DESIGNS! 
30ARAHTEED  tor  20  Yean! 
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the  unrivalled  New  Currant 


\  New  Hybrid  H  AUI.KY 
oriiriimtrtl  iu  IR“N  by  K. 
It.  Iloisforiloft ermottr, 
by  rrossiuir  mi  importeil 
variety  upon  Ibr  Ciuin- 
tlinu  two-rowed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  combine  the'  pro- 
lific  qimlity  ol'  the  for- 
ei«;ii  with  the  hardiness 
of  the  Canadian.  The 
siiccf.w  was  complete, 
and  wo  have  iu  this  pro¬ 
bably  the  Attest  linrley 
yet  introduced.  It  is  a 
niiinniliceiit.  six  -  rowed 
variety, and  nrows  taller 
tban  tin*  Canadian  six- 
rowed,  Heads  loatt  and 
lull,  some  uieasuriittt  (I'l 
luchrm  and  ooniaitiinu 
85  pi  a  lap  kernels;  boards 
of  medium  lenu'b.  Till¬ 
ers  freely,  and  hence  less 
seed  is  required  of  this 
than  of  the  oommou 
sorts;  a  treat  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  Harley  growers. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

RAKING  POWDBR. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  good  recipe  for 
baking  powder  was  given,  composed  of  soda, 
tartaric  acid  and  corn-starch.  I  made  some 
and  liked  it  very  much,  but  have  forgotten  the 
exact  proportions.  Will  you  be  willing  to  re¬ 
publish  that,  or  some  other  good  recipe,  and 
oblige  STAMPS 

Ans. — Powder  and  thoroughly  dry  separate¬ 
ly  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  /xnv  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soaa,  ono-hnlf  pound  of  pure  tartaric 
acid  and  three-quarters  of  n  pound  of  corn¬ 
starch.  Sift  several  times  and  rank  in  tin 
lioxes,  which  should  la*  covmxl  tightly  to  keep 
from  moisture  uuil  air.  The  success  of  tins 
powder  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients. 

fly  marks;  rubber  cement. 

What  will  remove  fly  specks  from  pictures : 
Also,  please  give  a  good  recipe  for  rubber  ce¬ 
ment.  id  m  Grant. 

Ans. — Does  our  correspondent  mean  from 
the  picture  itself  or  from  the  frame?  If  the 
former,  we  do  not.  know:  the  latter  we  should 
rub  can ‘fully  with  a  damp  cloth .  Fur  mend¬ 
ing  rubber  show  or  las  its.  lake  a  piece  of  rub¬ 
ber  from  an  old  shoe  I  vulcanized  rubber  will 
not  answer) ;  cut  into  bits,  put  into  a  bottle 
and  cover  twice  the  depth  with  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  Cork  and  shake  often  until  dissolved. 
Press  t  he  cut  or  torn  parts  of  the  rubber  close 
together  and  apply  the  cement  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush.  Continue  to  Apply  ns  fast  OS  it 
dries  until  a  thick  coal  is  formed. 

INK  STAINS. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  F.  asks  some  of  the  Rural  read- 
el's  to  tell  her  how  to  take  from  a  carpet,  stains 
made  with  Arnold’s  writing  fluid. 


CARDEN,  ^^BEs^ujALmEsr 

FIELD  &  LOWEST  PRICES. 

•  I  #, _q  I  niustrx'.id  &  Descriptive  C&t*» 
r  LU  W  b  K,  |  i o - u e  mAUed  oa  Application. 

J.  M.  McCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

tbuunhed  i83S]  136  Walnut  St.Cincinnati.O. 


SIBLEY’S  PRIDE  t0hfe  NORTH 

Ninety-day  yellow-dent,  the  earliest  Dent  Corn 
grown,  M-niwed.  Onviuated  in  Kurthem  Iown. 
Ripened  |vrfwtlj  in  |vi  tlw  worst  rem  in 

Vi  y.  ars,  m  Nertberu  Iowit,  Nebraska.  Ktinvis,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Vermont. etc. :  in  soli,"  sectioiie 
u  he iv  Pent  Corn  U  lore  bus  bt«n  a  tot*!  fttiUnv. 

GOOD  SEED  CORN  ISSCARCE:  SECURETHE  BEST 

Our  (tWu ».v,i  y.mn  e <.*  • : ct'idalns Uisto- 

ries  »nd  directions  for  cultiuv  ol  Corn.  Wheat,  liar- 
icy.  Uyc.  Oats,  Pytatoes,  K> ->!-.  and  all 

Farm  Crops,  with  ilcscriptn  'i-  T  all  uew  and 
standard  varieties.  <>nb  I O  cent-. 

KibUti's  ill r'/tn Ainu with  valuul  le  essays 
on  orot's.  10  cent-. 

i  mui‘il  rittaloyur  aji't  Prior  Lm  of  Flnwer,  Vege¬ 
table.  Field  and  Tr>,e  s«e  I.-  un  i  Hants,  FRICK. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen, 

V*  mh *1  i'hkujju.  111. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

$1.45  for  $1.00 


On  receipt  of  One  Dollar  I  will  send  free  by  mail— 
1  lb.  of  Wall’s  Orange  Potato  iworth  ?1V,  l 
packet  Livingston's  Favorite  Tomato 

iworth  25 cents):  Garden  Talks  fori  year  i20o.) 
sample  Copy  and  Price  List  of  Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes1 
Plants,  etc.,  free.  Address  TUISCO  GREINER, 

Kd.  Garden  Talks.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


JmpUmnuj9  diuiiRanuneTi} 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

■■  HB  HORSE  HI 


‘iK  which  haw  !xs>n  planted  by 

Be,  ■"jyC'KPl  JR,*l\soi.  ie  grower-  for  45  years. 
, I . Mge ’""^3  ‘  I  They  do  not  hu  ,>  thelarc- 

-.tt  ''TTtXk^Wvf?,ltr  Y  ‘j -Tr  ‘  1  •ar"ii-v.»ivhousca 
['  l  •  ,n!een,  l-  of  Seeils 

'’latlter.  They  eater 
‘  the  price..  . d  consumer  who 

„  wisbissvuluefortlK  money  exc-nded. 

Ilreer’s  Garden  ('alendar  tor  ls'SR,  o’!  ring 
everything  lor  the  Hard  a  and  1  arm,  mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  P  H*I  UV DELPHI i  a! 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES,  TURFQHFRQ  SAWMILLS, 
Horse  Powers  I  nnuOllLnO  Clover  Ilullers 

(Suitivl  to  nil  sections.  >  Write  for  FHF.E  TIIiih.  IHmplitar 
Mui  prices  to  Tlxe  Aultamm  A  Tu^  lor  Co.,  MoaisiLiM.  Ohio. 


.HE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

RLALT1FLL  KVEl.-U LOOMING 


II  otslortl’a  Add  Plio*pliale 

In  Delilllty. 

Dr.  W.  H.  JIULCOMBE,  New  Orleans,  La., 
says:  “I  found  it  an  admirable  remedy  for  de¬ 
bilitated  state  of  the  system,  produced  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  energies.”  .tt/c. 


Pound  S5;  Packet  25c., 
5  Packets  Sl.OO. 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHEL’F 


The  only  establishment  making  <.  SPECIAL 
BUSlNESSof  ROSES.  60  L  A  R  6  '  HO  US  E  S 
for  ROSES  alone.  Strong  Pot  Plant*  suitable  tor 
it'.'C'-vliutetikwii.  deliver'd  safely.  I'oequdJ.t'jnnv  yo-r- 
"fll«(.  a  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled 
i  'ill ;  !  2  for  *2:  ID  hr  S3;  26tor84t  35for8S; 
75  for  SI  O;  lOOt  rSI3:  N'"CIVE  a  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEWCUIDE,  ■*  eomphu 
fruitier  on  the  /i’".«e,70  pp.  rleoii.e  '  fv  illustrated — '  ret  to  III  l . 

THE  DINCfE  St  CONARD  CO. 

Koso  Glowers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


lmprmi-*  Ftmlna  lut  Pllralcl. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 

KMU.no  made  bv  one 
.4 gen ■  In  II lty-»l x  day*. 

I'ili  Ii.tis.'dlmrt  svi't  k>rv  or  A*:ots' 
rr,oe.,.  "<  ()iOok  Sa  in  !  *rge 

I'fwftW.  free-  A.,  freight  or  Boxing 
ch-i>ije»  to  AiUlress  at  aac« 

.nil  secure  eiioleo  wrrlwtj  tYee. 

J,  E.  SHEPARD  &  CO.. 
cincis  s  in, a,  .v  k.tssnj  cm .  nvv 


t-^”Send  lor  Circular 


The  Ilorsl'ord  Alnianuc  anti  Cook  Hook 

seut  free  on  application  to  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I. — .4dr, 


ROUHESTEK,  N.  Y 


0f  iJjje  Witch. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  24.  1883. 

A  bill  authorizing  Gov.  Ordway  to  appoint 
nine  commissioners  to  locate  the  capital  of 
Dakota  has  been  “rushed"  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  place  selected  is  required  to  give 
160  acres  of  land  and  a  bonus  of  $100,000  to  the 
Territory.  A  syndicate,  with  the  Governor  at 
its  head  and  81,000,000  in  its  treasury,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  buy  up  all  the  town  lots  of  the  place 
selected — they  having  first,  news  of  the  choice — 
and  realize  a  fortune  each  by  soiling  out  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices,  following  the  example  of  the 
commissioners  who  selected  Lincoln  as  the 

capital  of  Nebraska . Chicago  has  5.000 

bars — one  to  every  120  inhabitants! . 

Government  intervention  alone  can  prevent 
much  bloodshed  between  hostile  factions  in  the 

Creek  Nation . Judge  Taylor,  of 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  have 
swindled  “individuals  and  estates"  out  of 
8300,000  before  he  went,  much  respected: 
“  across  the  river.”  where  he  couldn’t  take  a 
cent  of  it  along . The  President  has  sus¬ 

pended  E.  J.  Conger,  Associate  Justice  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  for  drunkenness  and  gambling . The 

town  of  Mason,  in  Oxford  County,  Me.,  has 
just  elected  the  following  officers:  Moderator, 

I.  A.  Bean:  Clerk,  J,  C.  Bean;  Selectmen,  J. 
H.  Bean  and F.  I.  Bean;  Treasurer,  F.  I.  Bean; 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  J.  H.  Bean,  and  Agent, 

J.  C.  Bean . Ex-Senator  Sprague,  the 

War  Governor  of  R.  I.,  has  been  nominated 
for  Governor  by  the  “Independents’’  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats:  no  platform,  but  a  bitter  fight  against 

“aristocrats”  and  “rings” . Secretary 

Teller  has  asked  for  a  military  guard  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Yellowstone  Park  property.  Sec¬ 
retary  Lincoln  will  comply  with  the  request. 
. TJ.  S.  Marshals  are  to  wear  a  blue  uni¬ 
form  with  brass  buttons . The  Eight 

Hour  Law  of  1868  is  now  enforced  in  the  Navy 
Yards— men  working  fromeightto  four  o’clock 
instead  of  from  seven  to  five,  from  March  21 
to  Sept.  21,  as  in  former  y cal's.  Government 
clerks  at  Washington  are  required  henceforth 
to  “work”  seven  hours  a  day,  with  half  aD 
hour  for  lunch— much  mdignant  grumbling.. . 
Easter  hasn’t  been  on  March  25  since  1742, 

and  wont  be  again  till  1894 . Congress 

didn’t  grant  that  830,000  to  help  Americans  to 
make  a  big  show  at  the  so-called  “internation¬ 
al"  Amsterdam  Exhibition.  Folks  will  have 

to  "go  it  alone.” . Gen.  Diaz,  of  Mexico, 

is  having  a  “good  time”  “swinging  round  the 
circle,”  being  splendidly  entertained  along  the 
route.  A  lot  of  capitalists  expect  through  him 
to  get  control  of  the  railroads  and  much  land 

in  Mexico . Oklahama  Payne  is  to  coin  his 

notoriety  by  traveling  round  the  country  with 
a  company  made  up  of  some  200  Indians,  Bo- 
gardns  and  Dr.  Carver,  the  “sboot.ists” ;  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill,  and  other  like  notabilities . 

Sitting  Bull  and  140  of  his  “braves"  are  to  be 
released  from  military  custody  at  Fort  Randall 
and  placed  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  at 
his  request  Lately  he’s  been  a  1  ‘good”  Indian, 
and  he  craves  to  be  near  his  Uncapapa 

friends . There  are  now  90  Mormon 

missionaries  m  the  South;  the  number  of  per¬ 
verts  is  about  700  a  year . The  new  nick¬ 

els  wiR  not  be  called  in,  and  the  dies  for  the 
alterations  will  not  be  in  readiness  for  two  or 
three  weeks  yet . The  bill  in  the  Michi¬ 

gan  Legislature  making  it  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  judges, 
State  officers  or  legislators  t o  accept  free  rail¬ 
road  passes  was  defeated  Monday. . 

Many  of  the  persecuted  Jewish  immigrants 
who  flocked  to  this  country  from  Russia  about 
a  year  ago  have  hitherto  been  sheltered  and 
fed  near  this  city  by  their  eo-religiouists;  but 
all  have  now'  been  disposed  of.  They  have 
been  distributed  in  factories,  workshops,  on 
farms,  and  in  small  agricultural  colonies.  A 
small  number  have  been  sent  back  to  Europe, 
this  being  done  only  in  cases  where  families 
had  been  separated  or  sickness  or  other  urgent 

causes  made  this  seem  desirable . The 

Governor  of  Tennessee  has  signed  the  bill  to 
pay  the  State  debt  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar 
and  three  per  cent,  interest . The  Ten¬ 

nessee  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  to  pay  a 
pension  of  810  per  month  to  all  Tennessee  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers  who  lost  an  eye  during  the 
late  war.  Federals,  too,  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for,  will  be  put  on  the  roll . 

A.  W.  Wyman,  Assistant  U.  S.  Treasurer,  Las 
been  promoted  bo  the  U,  S.  Treasurership  va¬ 
cated  by  James  Gilfillan . Of  the  tempo¬ 

rary  clerks  in  the  Pension  Office  whose  ap¬ 
pointments  expire  this  month  2*50  will  be  reap¬ 
pointed  and  30  will  be  discharged.  There  will 
be  no  further  reappointments  until  April  1. 
Three  hundred  clerks  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  Census  Office . A  most  danger¬ 

ous  counterfeit  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  is 
circulating  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  has  the 
exact  weight,  ring  and  appearance  of  the  gen¬ 
uine,  and  resists  the  acid  test  unless  the  outer 
coating  of  silver  is  penetrated.  It  would  read¬ 


ily  be  accepted  as  genuine  by  merchants . 

Missouri  has  now  a  high  license  law — a  bond 
required  of  82,000  to  insure  an  orderly  house; 
and  a  tax  of  not  less  than  825  or  more  than 
8200  for  State  purposes,  and  not  less  than  $250 
or  more  than  $400  for  county  purposes,  for 
every  six  months,  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be 

decided  by  the  court  granting  the  license . 

_ The  Connecticut  House  passed  a  bill  plac¬ 
ing  the  funerals  of  executed  criminals  under 
the  control  of  the  sheriff,  who  may  cause  them 
to  be  decently  and  quietly  buried  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State . 

Mr.  Tabor  of  Colorado  says  that  his  30  days’ 

experience  as  Senator  cost  him  $10,000 . 

The  Pennsylvania  House  has  passed  a  bill  to 
prevent  delay  or  discriminations  by  railroad 

or  transportation  compauies . The  man 

who  baled  the  water  out  of  his  cistern  at  Alton, 
TU..  and  took  refuge  in  it  with  his  family  on 
the  day  that.  Wiggins's  storm  did  not  come, 
was  only  one  amoug-  hundreds  of  credulous 
fools  whose  freaks  are  reported  from  different 

parts  of  the  country . The  gold-hunters 

are  turning  their  faces  toward  Alaska  in  a 
mass,  and  a  movement  that  way  has  been 
begun  which  is  said  to  threaten  to  become  a 
stampede  in  a  few  weeks.  A  party  of  20  of 
the  oldest  miners  of  the  gulch  will  leave  Dead- 
wood,  April  1,  equipped  by  a  pool  of  $20,000 
that  was  raised  amoug  the  business  men  of  the 
city  in  one  afternoon.  Lc  tore  from  Nevada 
report  a  prospective  hegira  from  that  State 
also,  while  the  papers  of  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Montana  and  California  indicate  that  numbers 
are  preparing  to  leave  from  those  localities 
. An  Anti-Free  Pass  bill  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislature  has  been  passed,  but  with 
an  amendment  allowing  the  railroads  to  issue 
free  passes  for  “charitable  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses.”  So,  hereafter  bribery  through  free 
passes  to  the  legislators  will  be  regarded  as 

benevolence . . . 

The  cigar-makere  throughout  the  country  are 
demanding  an  increase  of  81  per  1,000  addi- 
tional  pay— or  thereabouts.  AH  agree  that 
neither  the  consumer  nor  producer  will  gain 
anything  by  the  reduction  in  the  tobacco  taxj 
and  the  workmen  want  to  share  in  the  gain 

with  the  dealers _ The  body  of  John  Howard 

Pa yne, author  of  “Home,  Sweet  Homo,”  was 
met  at  New  York  by  two  representatives  of 
Mi*.  Corcoran  and  taken  yesterday  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  a  special  car  offered  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Upon  reaching  Washington  the  body  will  be 
placed  for  the  present  in  the  receiving  vault  at 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery  without  ceremony . 


AT  THE  POINT  OF  DEATH. 

A  clergymen  in  South  Haven,  Mich.,  who 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  and  who  has  used  his  influence  to  induce 
others  to  try  it,  writes  as  follows:  “An  elder¬ 
ly  lady  here,  who  is  now  able  to  see  to  her 
household  affaire,  was  tong  ut  Ike  point  of 
death  from  Consumption.  A  day  or  two 
since  she  walked  out  a  distance  of  four  blocks. 
All  are  expressing  surprise  concern  ing  Jar  re¬ 
covery.  The  Oxygen  is  doing  more  l’or  these 
cases  than  ail  the  physicians."  Our  Treatise 
on  Compound  Oxygen,  containing  large  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  and  full  information,  sent  free. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  I’ai.en,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 
- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  24,  1883. 

Last  week’s  cold  rain  worked  havoc  among 
the  sheep  flocks  of  Texas.  Wost  of  the  Nue¬ 
ces  River  the  loas  will  reach  $250,000. . . 

A  species  of  wild  potato  has  been  discovered 
on  the  table  lauds  of  southwestern  Arizona, 
in  altitudes  of  S,CMX)  to  12,000  feet,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  superior  in  taste  and  flavor  to  the  best 
cultivated  potatoes.  Experiments  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  plant  are  being  made  in  the 

State  Agricultural  School  of  California . 

More  than  60,000  small  landed  proprietors  in 
Italy  have  been  expelled  from  the  Crown  lauds 
on  account  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  taxes. 
........The  rain-fall  in  California  thus  far 

has  been  very  light.  It  is  feared  unless  there 
are  plentiful  showers  before  April  1,  the  wheat 
and  bailey  crops  well  be  almost  a  total  failure 

except  in  the  coast  counties  .  The  Annual 

Meeting  of  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Mr.  E.  H.  Powell  presiding  over  116 
present,  from  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Lsland,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  The  number  of 
registered  animals  is  5,003,  and  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  2,007  during  the  past  year. 
Liberal  appropriations  were  made  for  pre¬ 
miums  for  beef  and  butter  at  the  Chicago 

and  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock  Shows . If 

the  German  decree  forbidding  the  importation 
of  American  hog  products  is  in  force  when 
Congress  meets  next  December,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  thut  extra  duties  will  be 
imposed* on  German  wines  and  hosiery,  by  way 


of  retaliation . Reports  received  from 

correspondents  of  the  Kausas  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  indicate  that  both  Winter 
wheat  and  rye  are  looking  well,  and  that  wheat 
was  not  so  much  injured  by  the  Winter  as  had 
been  feared.  Indications  point  to  a  largo 

acreage  of  corn  and  other  crops . 

. Heavy  emigration  of  farmers  from 

Rlinois  to  Dakota ;  200  passed  through  Bloom- 
ngton,  Illinois,  last  Saturday,  nearly  all  from 
Logan,  Sangamon,  De  Witt  and  Ford  Coun¬ 
ties.  Such  crowds  are  not  uncommon . 

A  prairie  fire,  on  the  sheep  farm  of  G.  N 
Crocker,  fifteen  miles  from  Arkansas  City. 
Kansas,  ou  Sunday  last,  destroyed  about  1,- 

400  sheep . The  President  has  appointed 

George  W.  Boyiugton  Registrar  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn . The  Com¬ 

missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has 
issued  au  order  opening  to  settlement  on  entry 
under  the  Homestead  Laws,  lands  withdrawn 
for,  but  not  needed  in,  the  final  ad  justument  of 
the  grant,  made  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  in 
aid  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Rail¬ 
way . A  dispatch  from  Glendale,  Isle  of 

Skye,  reports  that  the  crofters  at  Watersteiu 
are  excited.  They  have  driven  the  stock  of 
Lord  McDonald  away  — a  continuation  of 
rent  troubles,  which  were  settled,  according  to 

late  cablegrams . The  trotting  stallion, 

Jerome  Eddy,  record  2. 16#,  was  sold  In  Chi¬ 
cago  to  H.  C.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,.  N.  Y., 
for  825,000.  With  the  exception  of  Smuggler’s 
and  Piedmont’s  price,  this  is  the  la  rgest  amount 

ever  paid  for  a  trotting  stallion . Returns 

to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  cotton 
sent  to  market  from  the  plantations  make  the 
aggregate  5,900,000  bales  gone  forward  up  to 
March  1.  This  is  about  86#  per  cent,  of  the 
crop,  as  indicated  by  the  last  returns  of  the 
product.  The  proportions  by  States  are: 
North  Carolina  and  Texas,  S3  percent. ;  South 
Carolina.  85;  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  86; 
Arkansas,  87;  Louisiana,  S8;  Mississippi,  89; 

Alabama,  90;  Florida,  93 . Public  sales 

of  cattle  are  announced  as  follows:  April  4, 
Chicago,  Aberdeen -Angus,  Galloways,  Here- 
fords,  Short-Horns,  West  Highlanders  and 
Devons;  Wixoru,  Mich.,  Short-Horns;  April 
10,  Golden,  Ill.,  Short-Horus;  April  11, 
Blandinsville,  Ill.,  Short-Horns;  April  12, 
Abingdon,  111.,  Short-Horns;  April  11  mid  12, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aberdeen- Angus  and  Gal¬ 
loways;  April  13,  Skidmore,  Mo.,  Short-Horns; 
April  18,  Abingdon,  III.,  Short-Horns;  April 
17,  18  and  19,  Chicago,  Short-Horns;  April  19 
and  20,  New  York  City,  Jerseys;  April  25  to 
27  inclusive,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aberdeen - 
Angus,  Galloways,  Hereford* . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


“It  Raises  the  largest  and  Finest 
Potatoes.” 

Queens  Co.  ,  L.  I.,  Nov.  7,  1882. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.— I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  your  Fertilizer.  I  used  three  kinds  this 
past  season.  Used  the  same  quantity  of  each 
according  to  directions.  Yoursraised  the  lar¬ 
gest  and  finest  potatoes  of  them  all.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  dry.  I  can  say  I  like  your  fertilizer 
very  much.  Yours,  etc., 

Chas.  T.  DeBevoiseJ— Adv. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Bold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  cts.  per  box— Adv. 

- *-M - 

Ax  Extended  Popularity.  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  have  been  before  the 
public  many  years,  They  are  pronounced  su¬ 
perior  to  all  other  articles  used  for  similar 
purposes.  For  relieving  Couglis,  Colds  and 
Throat  Diseases  they  have  been  proved  relia¬ 
ble. — Adv, 


Dont  die  in  the  house.  “Rough  on  Rats.” 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  bed-bugs.  15c. -Ad  v. 


Premature  Foss  of  the  Hair 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Cocoa  ink. 

Housekeepers  should  insist  upon  obtaining 
Bthnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts,  they  are 
the  best. — Adv. 


*Many  a  sickly  woman,  whose  sad  experi¬ 
ence  had  demonstrated  alike  the  failure  of 
conceited  doctors  and  poisonous  drugs,  has 
obtained  a  new  lease  of  life  for  a  few  dollars 
worth  of  the  Vegetable  Compound  and  has 
gone  on  her  way  rejoicing  and  praising  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  of  Lynn,  Mass. — Adv. 

^“Twenty-four  beautiful  cole  rsof  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Dyes,  for  Silk,  Wool,  Cotton,  &c.,  10 
cts.  A  child  can  use  with  perfect  success. — Adr. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  March  3,  page  135.—  Adr. 


Vitality,  exhausted  by  overwork  or  disease, 
is  surely  restored  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla. — Adr. 


Don’t  lie  awake  nights  and  cough!  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  will  relieve  the  cough  and  in¬ 
duce  a  good  night's  rest. — Adv. 


J-re ark.ds. 


Saturday,  March  24,  1880. 

Karl  Marx,  the  celebrated  Socialist,  is  dead 
. .  France  is  having  40  war  vessels  con¬ 
structed  now:  U  of  them  iron-clad,  to  cost 

180,090, 0UU  fraucs .  . Lord  Mayor  of 

Loudon  appeals  for  aid  for  grievous  distress  in 

the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland . Prince 

Bismarck  has  granted  20,000  marks  to  assist 
German  firms  in  competing  at.  that  exhibition 

at.  Amsterdam . The  reports  that  the 

English  Government  proposed  to  appoint  a 
representative  at  the  Vatican  is  officially  de¬ 
nied  . The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Jessel. 

Master  of  the  Rolls— the  lowest  judge 
in  the  Court,  of  Chaucery — is  dead  —the  first 
Jew  that  ever  “wore  the  ermine”  in  England. 

. Chili,  having  whipped  Peru  and  Bo 

livia,  has  got  into  a  fight  with  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Chilian  troops  having  driven 
their  opponents  out  of  Patagonia  into  their 
own  domain . The  struggle  for  the  ab¬ 

olition  of  slavery  goes  on  in  Brazil.  The  slave 
trade  was  nominally  abolished  in  1831,  hut 
continued  nearly  20  years  longer.  Judges 
havo  recently  decided  that  slaves  of  African 
birth,  less  than  52  years  of  age,  are  free,  since 
they  must  have  been  imported  since  1831,  and 

contrary  to  law . There  is  au  immense 

trade  between  Germany  and  Italy  through 
the  St.  Gotbard  tunnel,  especially  in  coal  und 
pig-iron,  which  Italy  has  got  heretofore  from 
England.  While  Great  Britain  is  shivering 
and  hesitating  whether  to  allow  the  Channel 
Tunnel  to  lie  perforated,  Germany  1ms  pierced 

the  Alps  and  grasped  (lie  Italian  market . 

There  has  been  an  eruption  from  Mt.  Etna, 
accompanied  by  au  earthquake,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  several  houses.  The  people  living 

near  the  volcano  are  panic-stricken . 

Every  British  officer,  soldier  and  boy  who 
went  to  Egypt  gets  a  gratuity,  ranging  from 
$5,000  for  the  generals  to  $10  for  privates  and 
boys.  A  similar  scale  of  rewards  has  been 
adopted  for  the  navy,  and  as  to  special  medals, 
decorations  aud  “honorable  mentions,"  they 
have  been  pouring  out  from  the  War  Office 
without  Interruption  ever  since  Tel-el-Kobir 

fell . Attention  has  been  called  of  late 

to  the  great  decrease  in  the  sales  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  England.  The  London  Medical  Ex¬ 
press  says  in  explanation  of  this  that  1,000,000 
people  iu  England  have  put  on  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon  since  October,  1880,  and  that  064,000  have 
signed  the  pledge . . 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Oats  opened  weak,  but  elo.it <1  Arm;  No.  V.  cash; 

Marelr  rejected,  :18c.  Ryk,  STb.e.  Uailley  7.V. 
FLAXSKKD  higher  nt  good  crushing,  $1.28; 

choice  Hussion,  $1.14.  Buttee  steady;  rroamery,  fair 
to  fancy.  ISvaJc;  dairies,  good  toehold.,  Ur5  2.7e; pack¬ 
ing  Mt-oelt.  1?  .. We.  Enu*  steady  at  |H{.i  l‘Jo.  IIoos.— 
1’rloos;  mixed,  ,  7.  is-  heavy,  *;.> , .  or,.  light, 

§*>.$>@7.55;  skips,  4,80Ck!5,73;  packers  hulillng  off  for 
lower  prices  and  shippers'  order*  diminishing.  Cat¬ 
tle— Market  moderately  active,  weak  and  10c.  lower, 
except  in  trust  desirable  geodes:  export  steers,  $6.6(1 
u£7,2d;  good  to  choice  shipping,  common  to 

fair  ami  medium.  g5,S0<><  5,90;  butchering  stock.  $3.(0 
(•>  (.DO.  wllli  fair  demand  ou  cunning  account;  stackers 
und  feeder*  in  liberal  supply  and  light  request,  and 
demand  weak  ni  $L)ix>V.,00  SHEW— The  general  mar¬ 
ket  was  brisk  and  strong  and  there  wax  a  good  de¬ 
mand  on  local  and  Eastern  account;  common  to  fair, 
l.;i;  medium  to  good,  $fi,1  .mdUK);  choice  to  ex¬ 
tra.  g(i.liko.7.IK);  some  fancy  export  sheen  nt  the 
latter  price. 


CWcinsati.— Wheat nrni;Nu.2ml  Winter, SUM  spot; 
*1.07*1  March;  Sl.nsty  April;  *I.12H  Mav;  *1.0iijrf 
July.  OooNPttsyat  ’Oc.  spot*  Me.  ear;  He.  March;  56c. 
April:  57Uc-  May;  iBc,  August.  Oats  arm  nt  4Sc.  spot; 
19c.  March;  imp-  May!  Rye  sternly  «t  (B!Zr.  Barley 

Extra  No.  3  Fall  ut  'Sc.  Point  quiet,  but  steady  nt 
*18.79.  Laud  weak  at  30.0  c.  Rotter  steady;  choice 
Western  Reserve,  2fic;  chi  dee  Centra  I  Ohio,  30c.  Hoos 
steady;  common  aud  light,  *ik3a®7,6fi:  packing  and 
hutuhera1  *7.30«.8.00. 

Si  Locks. —Wheat,  No.  !  red  Kail.  «i.08p,  cash;  $i.08k> 
March;  April;  1.1  l'<,>»  i.r;>,,  Mav;  $i.i2dt 

June:  No.  8  Red  Knit,  $1.10.  Corn  lu-I.e.  cash;  I*",.-. 
March;  April;  10-lgc. ;  52V<io.  Slay  ;  VUve.  June;  55 Lc. 
July.  Outs.  ime.  cash;  April  41c;  48c.  May.  Ryk  dull 
nt  .37 c.  Baulky  quirt,  at  iiwri  sue.  Hotter  steady;  dairy, 
creamery,  26,  .He.  Pork  dull  m  Ft-, .23  cash. 
Cattle  -Exports,  $f>,7;jt.i  7 .00: good  to  choice,  $<i,28<?>6.75; 
light  io  fair.  fS. ini ,t 6.0 1 ;  common  v.Tc  medium 
to  choice  butchers'  steers  84.i.-0@r>,T5;  good  to  choice 
cows  and  heifers.  *4, IHM-'i.ak  common  to  fair,  $3.50® 
•1.10;  Stockers  and  feeders,  *1.156, 4.75:  corn-led  Tex 
mis.  *5.23(it5.iM.  Sheep  Market  steady:  common  to 
medium,  $.'t.  50604-50;  fair  to  good.  $ I.  .fit.95.il5:  choice  to 
fancy,  *3.76(%6.Z3.  hoos— Market  dulll  light,  $7,805- 
7.15:  butchers'  to  extra  heavy.  *;.5t\w  7.70. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  March  21, 1883. 

Bean-sand  Picas.— The  demand  small,  and  reports 
still  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

Beans,  marrow,  1882,  prime,  82.72!v,<V-’.>'>;  medium, 
1882,  choice.  *2.4lK<!.2. 15;  do.  pen,  choice,  small,  $2.50; 
do.  murrow,  S2.40U2J. I2!g:  do.  white  kidney  IS-  !, choice. 
$3,.‘>r«<$fl.ii0-  do.  red  kidney.  1682,  choice,  $3. i, :-.•>•  3.75;  do. 
turtle  soup,  *3. Idee'-).  13}  do.  foreign,  mediums,  $!.t.O 
(<1/2.10;  peas,  green,  l*'-d  prime.  *l.wi{1.3'-,;  do.  South¬ 
ern,  b.  e„  V  2-bushel  bag,  *2.75<fi&S.OO 

BREAPSTt  H's  and  Provisions.  A:-  compared  with 
prices  lust  week,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  is  4c 
higher- No.  3  red,  5c-  higher;  No.  1  whit  V.  lower 
Rye  unchanged.  Corn.  No.  3,  'die.  higher:  steamer 
white  2qe.  lower.  Oats;  No,  3  J^e.  lower;  No.  2,  bJc- 
higher:  White  State,  lc.  tower. 

Prices  or  (Hlaik— Wue.it.— Ungraded  Winter  red, 
9Sh.rii-l.30;  steamer  No.  8  red.  81.03!*!  No.  red,  $1.16; 
steamer  No.  3  red. $1.1616;  No.  2  red,  $1.13'  i  ->  i.10J-<5  for 
oertltt cute*:  No.  1  red,  $1.2-1;  ungraded  white.  $L0i@ 
*1.25;  No.  H  white.  92Uc.;  strainer  No.  2  white,  97c; 
No,  2  white,  « l.Olil®  *1.01  H,  latter  delivered;  No.  1 
white,  gl.lCKftl.lt,  and  $1.13!*  delivered;  No.  2  red 
March.  $Llifc®1.18jtfi;  April,  fU.lWk13U.prk;  May.  *1. 
20<lf@!.?14t-  Ryk— Market  dull;  Western,  lay  7le:  State 
and  Canada, 78®T7c.,carlot*  and  boat  loads.  Babley— 
2-rowed  State,  jOrgSSc;  8-rowed  State,  KK®y5c;  No.  2 


MARCH  31 


Canada,  9fic;  No.  1,  $1.01@$1.0?;No.  1  bright,  $1.05@1.06. 
Corn— market  Irregular  and  unsettled;  ungraded 
Western  mixed, 35ft  77rv  No.  3, mixed,  61M&62e;  steamer 
mixed,  11*4  «,  i'ic.  and  WUo.  delivered;  No.  2, 

In  elevafcor,«JJ<®«3c,  delivered;  steamer  white,  iftMc; 
white  Southern,  *  lot  Tic.;  steamer  yellow,  cse.:  old  No. 
2  73ft  Tic.  In  elevator;  N‘n.  2  mixed  March,  tV>'\ft6fl4<e; 
AprU,  MUftl [We;  Sluy,C?f<cC9tiic.  Oats  Market  unset¬ 
tled;  No. \  ««4e;  No.  2,  riUOiU^e;  No.  1  quoted,  '016<J; 
No.  3  white,  SI  ftSthte;  No. 2,  j’lft  43'je;  No. I  quoted,  55c; 
mixed  Western,  ni'o'.Vde;  white  do.,  .v;;  white 
State,  58@58c;  No.  2  mixed  April,  50>4®51c;  May,  aOlftg! 


COMPLETE  MANURES 


For  EACH  CROP,  containing  in  a  concentrated  form 
the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  It  requlrea. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 

“AA’  An.moniaied  Super  Phosphate. 
‘•Pelican"  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  r rom  Pure  Boue. 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 
STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  far¬ 
mers.  mailed  on  application. 

H.  J.  BA  K  KK  «V  It  |{  O.. 
Established  1850.)  215  PEARL  STREET,  N.Y 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  year  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  acre  manured 
with  SARD  VS  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet 

J.  B.  *ARDY  &  SON, 

141  Water  Street.  New  York. 


FERTILIZERS 


"FAR  SOUTH’ 

SEED  CORN 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Deportment  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  years  1377.  1878, 1379  and  1880, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was 
$31.68  per  ton;  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
$  10.91.  We  are  prepared  l.i  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Gunno,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  u  a  soluble  revtlllzer,  f,  o.  b.  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  $23  per  ton,  or  In  bags  f 
Cl.  A.  Llebeg.  of  Baltimore,  the  recogn: 


Sweetest  and  largest  foli¬ 
age.  Selected  for  Ensilage; 

CYCLE  CUTTERS. 
Safest  and  most  effective 
for  drjr  or  green  cut  ting. 
The  New  Took  Prow  Co., 
55  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 
Ensilage  Congress  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  18X!-'i$,3u\  each. 


India  moKSin  tc8.,$-AVaS2;.  Beef  bains  quoted  4«l.yiCh22. 
Cut  meats— Pickled  bellies,  heavy  average,  tiA£e- 12  ff>, 
lOJdftlO-Rt';  pickled  Shoulders, hams,  lUj4il2‘-ie: 
smoked  shoulders,  9J«c;  smoked  hams,  TUfti*  138je. 
Middles-  Dong  clear  quoted  bore  KiWjc;  ftt  West  long 
and  short  clear,  half  and  half,  IttlSWc,  Drosseu  hogs, 
city,  heavy  to  light,  flJtftlOc;  plus,  loc.  Lard— Prime 
steam  spot,  quoted  lL42ftll.4&.",  Muroh,  11.23®  lLifio; 
April,  ll.37Cj.il. lie;  city  Gtoom  lL20ftll.25c. 

Prlcesof  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal— Flock— No.  2,$2-7V@ 
8.00;  latter  extreme;  superfine.  83.fOft3.9f*,  latter  ex¬ 
treme1  common  to  fair  extra  State,  $3.9j@-l. 23:  good  to 
fancy  do.,  S  1.80® 7.00;  common  to  good  extra  western. 
*3.!)0@4.fl0;  good  bo  choice,  $  l.tUftSi.'S):  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohlo.J't.yiift  I.  i.i;  good  to  choice,  do.. 
84.80ft 7.25;  common  extra  Minn.,  S3.90ft4.5U;  clear,  ®.t. .*a4 
@$6.2-7;  rye  mixture.  $3.27ft 5.H3;  bakers*  extra,  S-i-lOft 
0,27;  straight,  $6ft7.50;  patent,  *.;.Taft.,%8o;  St,  Louis 
common  to  fair  extra,  good  to  very  choice, 

$4.<U@?.3J«  pat.  Winter  wheat  extra,  |6.0h 
mills  extra,  for  West  Indies,  $5.2uft5.tfi-  South  Arnrr- 
lea,  Si.lbftAAfi.  Southern  Flour— common  to  good  ex¬ 
tra,  *l.2it.iA.20;  good  to  choice.  S5.35ft7.0fi  Rye  Hour 
fairly  active;  superfine.  83.i0ft3.ii*.  Corn  Meal  dull; 
yellow  Wi-u-iu,  ii v •  Brandywine,  23.uo- 

Feed— 40@60  ttt  4l.;..  .v.  .  -0  a,  jum  iuo  a,  $uj 

@1.20;  Sharps,  S1.25QL30;  rye  feed,  $1.15. 

Butter.— Supply  continues  quite  full;  fresh  stock 
is  lncreaslup  As  compared  with  prices  last  week 
ereamiry  fancy  Is  about  lc.  lower.;  State  Welsh  tubs* 
5c.  higher;  Western  1ml  tatlon  creamery,  4c.  higher. 

XSEEU-niLK  STOCK. 

Creamery,  fancy,  3.r'ftS6c;  do.  choice,  88@34e;  do- 
..  ..  ordinary’ 

"  beat,  8Cfe! 


. - - - - „ - nuchorlty 

In  valuation  of  fertilizers  in  the  United  Stau-s,  puts 
their  value  at  $13.00  per  ton,  being  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $20  per 
ton.  Fur  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  At  CO., 

Tl»srr«n.  II.  T. 


ABM  FOR  SALE.— 14-1  acres,  with  Improve 
ments.  In  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Great  bargain. 

?.  B.  LATHROP,  Oswego,  Oswego  Co..  New  York. 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
Churns,  uheepext  because  the 
be*f.  No  inside  fixtures,  and 
ali'ayn  reliable.  7  sizes  of 
each  kind  made  We  make 
Curtis's  Improved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason's  Power 
But  ter- worker,  Vm/ueaticmed 
pvuuj  given  of  their  rnj<erior 
gonUtioXn  material  and  con¬ 
struction  not  U reamed  o/  by 
othe  r  makers.  Send  for  Dap- 
ruman,  free.  Cornish  3t  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  WU. 


HILLabdDRILLI 

PHOSPHATE! 


£end  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
I  Heavy  and  Light  Single  and  Double  Harness,  man¬ 
ufactured  from  the  best  Oak  Leather,  all  hand-made, 
at  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumers. 

KING  &  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York. 


WITH  POTASH. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crepe,  and 
low  lu  pr  ee.  prepared  from  the  bone, 
blood,  aud  meat  waste  of  the  Drictuon 
Abattoir.  Poston,  where  about  loo  OOO 
cattle  mi. d  600  OOO  sheep  are  slaughtered 
annually,  lc  Is  used  In  the  id  lor  drill  or 
broadcast,  either  alone  or  with  manure, 
giving  a  vigorous  start,  a  larg-  r  Yield,  aud 
improving  tho  quality.  As  we  lmve  sc  Id 
tlu>  past  year  about  23.000  tons  against 
1.000  tons  la  lS70.lt  must  bo  giving  good 
sat  Israel  Ion.  Betoro  buying,  see  our  local 
agent,  or  write  to  us  for  pamphlet. 


c.  rvaim-ry,  lev ul.v ,  ah-j-vh.-;  uo»  e 

prime,  33@326;  do.  fair  to  good,  8IG1 
17@30c:  Statu  hnlf-flrkln  tub*  and  , 
do.  do.  fine,  5j@23c;  do.  good,  IV 24c;  do.  fair,  10ftl8: 
state  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  '.‘‘ft  27c;  do.  Rood  to  prime* 
20@23c;  do.  fair  U)  good,  l*’*vl8c;  Western  imitation, 
creamery,  choice,  ‘JJftMc;  Western  guod  to  prime,  20 
@21o;  do.  ordinary  to  Tnlr,  14ftJ9o;  Western  raetory, 
choice  current  make.  I3ft*)c:  do,  fair  t-o  good  do,,  lift 
18c;  do.  ordinary.  lOftlSo. 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  13ftlSe;  State  dairy,  choice,  20@21c;  do. 
good  to  prime.  14ft ire.;  do.  ao,,  ordinary,  10@12c; 
Western  dairy,  fine,  15@16c:  do.  do.,  general  run,  9ft 
I2cr  Western  factory .  good.  12@13c;  Western  factory, 
Sft  tlc:  Western  rolls,  10@lSc. 

Cheese.— State  fact- *ry.  fancy  Fall,  1  ttiftlli-ft';  prime 
tocholo liif -tile;  good,  l24-ij-8ia>4c: fair,  lift  ifi-ic  do. 
medium,  IDfttOJ^c-:  do,  poor,  HftSK^c:  Ohio  flats, 
choice  to  fatv.w,  imsWjJo;  do.  llue,  l2V<i@13!4c;  do. 
fair  to  good,  iJ.ftUo;  crcaiutsr.v  akiina,  oholuc,  814ft9c; 
do.  good,  7ft3c;  do.  fair,  I’l-nnsy I v.mla  skims, 

fancy,  DftlUc;  do.,  line,  do,,  rnlr  to  good, 

7@7^o;  skims. Iron-clad,  5ft0^c. 

Cotton.— Along  the  entire  lino  prices  scorn  to  be 
slowly  but  surely  dropping  off.  It  Is  evidently  a  case 
of  too  much  cotton.  Iu  spots  busluesswas  almost 
at  a  standstill,  aud  the  position  fiat  aud  tamo. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  Amen  -an  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 

and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . .  7  7-16  7-M  75*' 

Strict  Ordinary .  7t*  8  3-16  8  3-16 

Good  Ordinary .  8  lt-16  9  9 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9pS  9  7-16  9  7-16 

Low  Middling.. .  915-16  9 15-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  15-18  103-16  9  15-16 

Middling .  low  il^6  iu?4 

Good  Middling . ...109-16  10(3-16  10  13-16 

Strict  Good  .Middling . 10  13-16  111-16  111-16 

Middling  Fair . 11  5-16  11  9-16  11  9-16 

Fair .  121-16  12  5-16  12  5-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  7  1-16  I  Low  Middling .  3  9-16 

Strict  Good  Ord....  77*  I  Middling .  9 % 

Dried  Fruits.— About  former  rates  are  ruling,  and 
would  probubly  bo  quite  steadily  adhered  to  on  any 
development  of  demand. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good  fiUftHc.:  do.  tine 
to  choice,  3%-vlUc.;  do.  fancy,  UWAftflc.;  Western, 
ordinary.  7ft *1*0.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  7'yftlqi'.; 

do.  do.,  Choice  lots,  He. ;  State,  slltvd,  *5/6'. :  do. 

»l  u'irtcrs,  7«jo-  ,  apple*,  ovnporntiMt,  13ft 15c.1  do. 

choice,  ring  oul,  l  •Wftiiw.:  *lo„  fancy  selection*,  I6J4 
ftli-  pt>acUe8, -SoUlheru,  N<r3c.;  do.,  Cundluu,  good  to 
fancy, I2<:<tt6.; do, Georgia,  peeled,  lOftlip-ye.; evaporated 
peuelies,  peeled,  2A;a2*c.;  ilo,  do.,  unpeelod,  lo@155*c.: 
un period  peaches,  halves.  6*^ft-7e.;  do.  do.,  quarters, 
5jk@6c  ;  plums,  Southern,  13ftl1iee.;  do.,  State,  1 2ft 
lzl-feC.;  Cherries,  'IftaJJe.;  blaekerru-*,  !W*im  Ulbfe.;  Rasp 
berries.  34rjfc85c.;  huekleberru1*.  t/ft PHic. 

Eoos.— Receivers  stook  can  be  handled  without 
much  dinieulty.  Prices  advancing  somewhat.  Ducks 
and  geese  eggs  very  scarce  and  firm. 

State  and  Fenusylvauia  in  bbla..  p  doz..  22>^c; 
choice  Western.  22c;  Vu.,  Md.  und  Del.,  prime,  21 V'; 
Tennessee,  2d.l^<ii2le:  duck  eggs,  SU@33c:  geese,  75fts.',e_ 

Fresu  Fruits, — Apples  continued  In  fair  request, 
and  prime  lots  ruling  firmly.  Grapes  quiet  und  un¬ 
changed.  Cranberries  dull  for  quality  offering, 
which  is  generally  poor.  Florida  oranges  In  light 
supply  and  firm. 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  per  quart,  7i)c.:  Flu.,  per 
quart,  75:ftS7c. ;  apples,  Western  New  York,  mixed 
lots,  $3,5i)ft4.0);  Baldwins,  d  bbL,  $3.na.iL50;  do., 
Grei  nlugs,  p  Ubl„  $3..V)  .-.l.W) ;  do..  Inferior,  p  libl., 
$2,2V2.oO:  grape-s,  W.  N.  f .,  Ontawbo,  .J.01;  cran¬ 

berries,  Jersey,  lair  to  good,  *  •late,  $3,0X5  $3,50; 

dp.  do.,  poor  to  fair,  >  *  rate,  $2.5/1541:  Fla.  oranges, 
choice,  bright,  F  *v  bbL  box,  8lij.-l.5u;  do.  do.,  fair  to 
good,  $7A(Xjt'1.3J;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  d 
"••>  Iftilftc.;  do.,  do.,  fancy.  6P.-.-,;.ve.;  do.,  do.,  good 
to  prlmw.  IVt'iiWfc.;  hickory  uuu,  *  bush.,  $l..vjft  t.75; 
pecans,  t*  n>.,  j@;c. 

Hay  and  Straw. —The  market  for  hay'  coutluues  to 
present  a  firm  appearance.  Receipts  are  light,  the 
demand  Is  good,  and  prices  are  steadily  sustained. 
Straw  remains  firm  und  unchanged. 

Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  d  100  lbs,  85c:  do.  No.  2,  good,  75ft 
30c;  do.  No.  h,  medium,  sftt  iOc;  do.  clover  nuxoil,  60ft 
•be;  do.  shlpplnz,  cue;  do,  clover,  J0c*'"0c;  straw.  No.  1 
rye,  55c:  No.  2  rye,  45ft50c;  do.  oat,  lb  *.  t5o. 

Hors.— Fairly  active  demand  Is  reported  from  the 
Interior,  with  bids  that  show  a  decidedly  firm  niar- 


HOME  TREATMENT. 

Nasal  or  Bronchial  Catarrh  promptly 
and  permanently  cured  by  a  rational 
method  at  your  home. 

Not  a  nostrum  nor  a  "patent  medi- 
eine.M  Combined  local  and  constitutional 
remedies,  suited  to  peculiar  symptoms  of 
each  patient.  Terms  reasonable,  within 
reach  of  all.  Trea/ise  00  Catarrh,  Home 
Testimony  and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  mailed  Free. 

Patents,  to  whom  personal  con¬ 
sultation  is  not  convenient,  are  treated 
successfully  by  aid  of  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  symptom  blank,  ’©a 

Address 

S.  W.  BEALL,  M.  D., 

Homeopathic  Catarrhal  Specialist. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


New  York.  Saturday.  March  34,  1883. 

Beeves.— The  total  receipts  for  five  days  9,113  head 
against  9,656  head  Tor  the  corresponding  time  last- 
week.  Prices  for  Good  Friday  were  not  quoted.  With 
the  prospect  of  light  arrivals  and  Improved  demand 
for  dressed  beef,  sellers  predicted  an  active  trade  and 
higher  prices.  City  dressed  sides  sold  mainly  at  10@ 
ll%c.  for  good  to  prime,  with  choice  offered  at  lie. 
Western  dressed  sold  at  ‘."-tftlojqc,  and  a  few  carcass¬ 
es  reached  10}yc. 

Illinois  steers,  12Hftl29*c  V  R>,  weight*  7«*  to  Scwt. 
Ohio  steers,  12lie  p  lb,  weight  cwt:  dry  cows,  862 
lbs,  3c  V  n>;  9i/»  »*,  :4#*o  v  n.;  Kentucky  steers,  TJUft 
13‘»c  V  tt>:  still-fed  hull*,  1,42s  tb».  $5.i2>  ewt;  steers, 
t,W7  R'S  $7.3 do.  1,523  n.s.  $7.20;  do.  1.230  »*,  at  $7. 

Calves.— Light  arrivals  the  footing  was  firm  and 
the  pens  were  cleared  at  7ft Ue  for  common  to  choice 
stock.  Dressed  veals  wore  active,  with  the  besl  Jer¬ 
seys  selling  at  Utift  13c,  and  prime  States  at  ltt^ft  l  jtse. 
Live  calves,  Jersey,  Bucks  und  River  Count v,  good 
to  choice,  9c;  do.,  State  prime.  S}«ft9e;  do.  fair  to 
good,  TftSc;  do.  common,  5a«c;  dressed  reals,  poor 
to  fair,  5a7e;  do.  good  to  fine,  sn loc ;  do.  choice.  Ilo; 
do.  city,  lOallc. 

Hous.— Total  receipts  for  the  five  days.  17,121  head, 
against  13,1  ii  head  tor  the  corresponding  lime  last 
week.  Hogs  were  a  trifle  weak  and  common  to  prime 


0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  J 


Sales  in  1881,  500  Tons. 
Sales  in  1882,  over  60,000  Tons 


PI  IIUO  and  XOOO  NOVELTIES. 

\j|  ll  P'Hlal  for  1 12  piisrei  FREE  tuMiiu^ae. 

Kiflcs,  K.  voHrrs.  KWbing  Tuktr,  Cutlery.  tiiioii> Mdil  Noveliles. 
It  IhIU  how  in  lomi  *  rommon -Shot  .*uii  IOK1LL  10«H  1UDS. 

CHAS,  FOLSOM,  IC6  Lh«mbersSi..  N.Y.  P.O.BOX 972. 


1QQ  CHOiCE STORIES  FRCC  I 

IwW  In  One  Volume  |  RLk  I 


WITH -PHOSPHATE: 


The  Cheapest.  Br.'chtest,  and  Best  of  all 
the  Popular  Librae,  js.  0  *•  -*unig  Notz7«I'->.  Spicy 
Skctuhva,  hlhtlic  Roicuxcc5.  q.  .  ’  Tn>j  c-t  Love  *nd 
Darmg  Advemurt.  in  =.11  Und:  anil -.7  1  S.-ns,  the  Latest 

«n*l  Choicest  vVurfc*  uTtbe  most  UralUuMt  Writer* ot  Fiction. 
Not  a  Dull  Line  in  ths  Er  hie  Volume,  stard- 

«"!  "  *  rks  hy  )*c,pular  AiuL.irs,  i-nr-j;  which  arc  Wilkie 
(  .  ;,n*.  Dicker  .Mist  l5n»ddon  Lela.  Chs.rlet  lii-i<lr.  and 
'  liter  ^n-j*  Write—-.  Read  C  O'.Tet.  'V,  >  send 
t'l.  l-.irse  L  iiitkipi.  ’  h:  *ilv  St**.  .Mpcr,  .title  YOUTH, 
'or  three  momV  loan*  iv.  -md  as  27  Cents 
in  putrija'  sinmp*.  c'.=  ,  a  r  *  h  ;  - .  -  tit  Iiscui,  free  *hc 

above  de.  riftd  Tnltun:.  .  SI. OO  -  »i.l  1  5  pioers 
and  5  volume*.  Wot-  J  .  this  offer  siuip.v  ititruduceour 
paper  Into  new  hiiimD.  ..YOUTH  I*  a  "larje,  S3-cuiumn. 
IllustTited  Literary  and  Katudv  l’«p  :r.  dllcd  with  bright  *nd 
susrvling  Stories.  Ske  chcs.  Kimiix,  ll.-t.-e  old  Nc<i3,  Paz- 
2.v*.  Picture*,  -tc  Sure  i pri*.  AO  lines*. 

rerrg  ptrs’a  co..  c?  w.  E«se  st. 


FOR  TWENTY -TWu  YEARS, 


BRADLEY’S  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


ha*  been  the  Standard  Fertilizer  of  Ncw-England,  si¬ 
lt  Is  now  of  the  United  States,  it  owes  Us  superiority 
to  having  all  the  elements  of  plunt-lood  combined  lu 
the  best'proportlona,  to  the  high-grade  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  tind  to  the  great  care  taken  lu 
Us  manufacture,  insuring  an  uneuiialed  mechanical 
condition.  It  is  a  Pl'RK  BONE  SURER  PHOSPHATE. 
For  sale  by  local  agtnw  throughout  New  York  State. 
Pamphlets  giving  full  directions  for  use,  and  testi¬ 
monials  from  Influential  rarmers,  stut  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

K1MDLUY  FERTILIZER  CO., 

27  Kilby  M.,  linstuu.  Mass 

20  \\  cst  tlnin  -I..  Uo*Ue^lt-r,  N.  \  . 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rukal  New-Yorker  Is: 

Siugle  Copy,  per  year........ . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  aud 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  tkL) 

France .  . .  ...  3.04  (16>s  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (294j  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvasslug  outfit  on 
application. 


SOSm,  YL33. 


^RECOR^ 

-SEED ; 

£ataloo<J 


Entered  at  the  Post-oftlce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THE  RUKAL  NKW.YORKE1  . 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  t>ieu>  to  obtaining  different  terms  wilt  prove 
futile. 

Ouptnarx  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30ceurs. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  wirliln  one  year 

from  dan- of  nr*t  Insertion,  per  ligate'  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  order*  occupying  11  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  •* 

Preferred  positions .  . '23  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  .4 dr.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  75  cents. 


James  J.  H.  Cregory,  MArblehead.  Mass. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 

capacity  of 

j|l|p 7  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


FARM  IMPIFMENTS  &  SFEHS. 

Call  on  or  write  to  If.  II.  Al.l.KX  A  t'O,,  New 
York  -  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREE  T,  N.  Y. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

('  hums,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

!W~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANDFACTTJRING  CO.,  Sandwlcii,  HI 


TAPP  Al  and  Selous  of  Kietl'er  and  Le- 
I  M  l>  p  S'  co  me  IVnrai  Pooch  Trees-  su 
I  11  Li  k  KJ  ■  perb,  Hansell,  Crimson  Beauty 
and  Reliance  Uuspl.t-ri'ic*;  Jus. 
vick,  Old  Iron  Clad,  Big  Bob,  Manchester  aud  lu 
dlauu  Straw  bci  ri.-si  Staynu-tPs  Farlv  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Long  list  of  our  Fruits  X  Plant  -  Price  list  ruisK 
to  all.  S.  T\  DiiOor  Mooresfowu,  Burlington  Co,,N.  J. 


rOWLEF£ 


YORK  X  PUII^V  '  61 

?hebEst,Nu^ 

send  f;°-p  (5irCu^p  - 


FOWLER  K  WOODWORTH  ^h4NNOCKFALLS.N;Y- 


will  soon  bo  able  to  determine  newel's  quite 
easily. 

UNCLE  Mark  frequently  receives  letters 
from  the  nieces  rmd  nephews,  in  which  they 
state  that,  they  have  written  to  us  once  or 
twice  before,  but  as  their  letters  were  uot.  pub¬ 
lished,  they  uupposed  them  to  have  lteen  thrown 
in  the  waste  baskets  I)o  the  Cousins  ever 
think  why  their  letters  are  not  published? 
Although  we  are  always  glnd  to  hear  from 
you  all,  and  would  not  discourage  your  writing, 
we  sometimes  think  it  preferabl''  to  print  let¬ 
ters  from  those  boys  ami  gills  that  write  nice, 
neat.,  well-spelled,  interesting  ones.  It  is  a 
good  motto  to  "‘look  before  you  leap,  and  so 
if  you  will  read  your  letter  over  carefully 
once  or  twice  before  you  seal  it,  and  consider 
whether  you  think  the  other  Cousins  will  be 
interested  in  it.,  perhaps  you  may  make  some 
very  beneficial  changes,  so  that.  U.  M.  may 
want  somelmdy  beside  himself  to  read  it. 


|ftt.aic*Uaneott* 


OLD  TIMES,  NO.  II 


HOW  WE  GOT  OUR  WINTER  clothes. 


r  HE  first  process  was  to  sow  an 

acre  or  two  of  flax.  When 
rip®  ^  was  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  and  spread  evenly  upon 
the  ground  with  the  weeds 
separated.  When  dry  it  was 
bound  in  bundles,  carried  to 
the  baru,  and  the  seeds 
thrashed  off  by  taking  it  up  in  small  bunches 
ami  whipping  it  over  the  side  of  a  barrel.  It 
was  then  spread  out.  in  the  meadow  in  smooth, 
straight  swaths  to  rot  (as  we  called  it),  during 
which  process  the  inside  of  the  stalk  became 
tender  and  easily  broken  and  separated  from 
the  outside  fiber  or  valuable  part.  These 
swaths  were  occasionally  turned  over  by  run¬ 
ning  a  smooth  pole  under  them,  thus  exposing 
tt»p  sidos  eniiallv  to  sun  and  rain.  M  hen  sut- 


PROFESSOR 


?flOSPHA77c 


PEANUT  CULTURE 


Probably  there  is  not  one  among  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  large  family  of  Cousins  who  does  not 
relish  a  cup  of  peanuts  now  and  then,  and 
maybe  there  are  some  who  would  like  to  try 
raising  them  for  their  own  use.  Peanuts  need 
to  have  a  long  season  in  which  to  grow  aud 
come  to  perfection,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
they  arc  not  more  generally  cultivated  in  the 
North,  Our  early  frosts  in  the  Fall  follow 
almost  too  closely  on  the  heels  of  "windy 
March’1  for  these  tender  Southern  plants;  but. 
if  they  are  started  in  hot-beds  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  are  transplanted  as  soon  ns  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  this  difficulty  may  be 
obviated  and  the  fruit  will  come  to  maturity 
iu  September. 

The  peanut  is  a  rather  curious-growing  plant. 
After  the  yellow  flowers  disappear  the  part 
which  is  t  o  bear  the  peanut  is  thrust  downward 
into  the  earth,  anil  in  the  loose,  rich  soil  this 
ovary,  as  it  is  called,  liegius  to  develop  into 
the  peanut. 

But  now  as  to  directions  for  planting,  culti¬ 
vating  and  gathering  them.  The  ground 
should  be  well  pulverized  and  manured,  the 
mellower  and  richer  the  better.  Mark  out 
rows  each  30  inches  apart,  and  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  these  rows  plant  two  nuts,  first  hav¬ 
ing  cracked  their  shells,  and  cover  them  about 
one-inch-and-half  deep.  Plants  transferred 
from  hot>-beds  should  be  placed  this  distance 
apart,  so  that  they  may  be  well  cultivated  with 
horse  and  hand  hoe.  In  gathering  thrust  a 
fork  under  the  hill,  just  as  some  people  dig 
potatoes,  and  carefully  loosen  the  nuts  from 
the  ground.  In  two  or  three  days  stack  the 
plants  iu  small  stacks  so  that  they  may  cure, 
and  cover  them  with  something  to  protect 
them  from  the  rain.  In  three  or  four  weeks 
the  peanuts  will  do  to  pick. 

I  imagine  that  if  the  Cousins  will  try  this 
plan  they  will  find  much  pleasure  in  raising 
these  uncommon  Northern  plants,  and  enjoy 
eating  the  nuts  (if  they  are  successful  in  rais¬ 
ing  them),  much  more  since  they  are,  in  a 
sense,  the  result  of  their  own  care  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  *  Uncle  Mark. 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 


,7.  H.  N..  Cadillac,  Mich.,  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  get  reeds  or  tongues  for  accord- 
eons. 

Ans. — Any  dealer  in  musical  instruments 
can  supply  yon, 

P.  J.,  Monroe,  Mich.— Will  the  names  of 
Club  members  that  were  put  on  your  list  last 
year  remain  there  this  year  i 

Ans. — They  will,  and  we  hope  to  have  many 
more. 

O.  F.  F.,  Blackstonc,  Mass. — Where  can  I 
obtain  the  report  of  the  recent  Ensilage  Con¬ 
gress  i 

Ans.— Of  J.  B.  Brown,  Secretary,  55  Beck¬ 
man  St. ,  N,  Y. 

B.  A.  L.,  Green port ,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
the  name  of  the  caterpillars  that  Infest  apple- 
trees  every  Summer,  and  how  can  they  be 
kept  in  subjection  or  prevented  from  making 
their  nests ; 

Ans.— It  is  the  apple-tree  Tent  Caterpillar, 
kn<  >wn  scientifically  as  Clisiocampa  Americana. 
The  egg  clusters  in  the  branches,  should  be 
sought  out  in  early  Spring  and  cut,  off  and 
burned.  If  these  cannot  all  be  found,  the  nests 
should  lie  destroyed  while  small.  The  early 
and  late  hours  of  the  day  are  best  for  removing 
these  nests,  as  the  caterpillars  are  then  "  at 
home,”  and  can  be  destroyed.  Nests  that  are 
iu  large  branches  that  cauuot  well  bo  cut  off 
without  detriment  to  the  tree, may  be  burnt  out 
with  a  torch  or  “swabbed”  out  with  a  long  pole. 

IF,  C.  B.,  Naperville,  111.,  wants  to  know 
what  is’ good  for  plant  lice. 

Ans. — Plant,  lice  or  aphides  can  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  tobacco,  applied  as  smoke  or  in 
infusion.  To  fumigate  plants  put  them  in  a  box 
wliieh  may  be  inclosed  to  prevent  the  smoke 
from  escaping,  and  place  some  damp  tobacco 
stems  upon  a  few  live  coals  in  an  old  flower¬ 
pot  or  iu  an  iron  vessel.  Ur  tobacco  water  may 
be  applied.  Take  some  cheap  tobacco  or 
“stems,”  and  cover  them  with  water  in  any 
convenient  vessel.  After  diluting  the  infusion 
thus  made  until  it  has  the  color  of  common 
tea,  it  may  be  applied  with  a  syringe  or  with 
a  common  watering-] « it.  Where  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  plants  are  to  be  treated,  some  prefer  to 
dip  them  in  a  tub  containing  diluted  tobacco 
water.  There  are  various  parasites  that  keep 
plant  lice  in  check,  and  t  hey  should  not  bo 
killed  as  t  hey  often  exterminate  the  lice  more 
effectually  than  the  tobacco  does. 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  thun  ordiuary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  llottlrs  Sold  nt  a  reasonable  price. 
Tlie  Horsiord  Aimnimc  aud  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

Kumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R 
H.»I.  ANTIION  Y,  Ag’t  m  and  KJCJ  Keade  8t..  N.  V 


in  making  paper.  In  the  bouse  the  women 
ran  it  through  a  finer  batehel,  which  sep¬ 
arated  the  tangled  mass  called  tow  from  the 
straight,  long  fiber,  the  latter  of  which  was 
spun  on  a  small  wheel  at  whidi  the  operator 
sat  and  propelled  with  the  foot,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  was  carded  by  band  into  rolls  or  bats, 
and  spun  on  the  large  wheel  the  same  as  the 
one  on  which  the  wool  u  as  spun.  It  then 
went  to  the  weaver  like  the  wool,  the  tow  to 
be  made  into  coarse  doth  for  men’s  working 
wear  and  the  flax  into  shirts,  sheets,  table- 
linen  and  towels.  Borne  was  colored  blue  in 
the  thread  and  woven  into  stripes  aud  checks 
for  men’s  and  boys’  Sunday  wear. 

The  choicest  of  this  linen  cloth  was  bleached 
in  the  piece  by  spreading  it  on  the  grass  and 
frequently  sprinkling  aud  turning  it.  To 
have  all  this  work  done  at.  present  prices  of 
labor  would  cost  perhaps  four  times  the  price 
of  cotton  goods  now  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses.  But  what  of  the  spinning  girls,  the 
weaving  women  and  the  working  men  t  Are 
they  any  more  healthy  and  happy  for  the 
change  <  Well  1  we  could  not  if  we  would 
stop  the  current  of  progress.  In  speaking 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

CORN  AND  CO B  MILLS. 

_  NJSlsHS/  Onl,  Mills  made  with 

CAST  wst,wkkl  crisdbrs. 

Wirm.ud  rtirwrlnr  to  uny  in 

_  ^  ~~  Jf*SUrri"  i  ®,<1  for  111  iAl rP4B'*  Will  grind 

-  —  -'dS  ,  A  rtitor,  ran  oawiier ,  *ud  long- 

S»tl»f»c«Fn  gtiammcrd. 

;  A  1*0  Cbrn  Sh*lt»r«,  Seed  Cot. 

I  Mr"  t®r"  a,u<-  Send  tor  clr* 

•  ?  WmTMAS*  AOKlOULTlfltiL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS  MO. 


Daivy  jtuppUtf. 


MOSELEY’S  C  ABINET  CREAMERY, 

*1, _ --  2 _ ^  «  lit  ASM  IIYA  KKFKIOERATOR 

JUktcf  ~~iT.  IFW-jf’y  COM  BIX  un. 

||  i/F»C*v  ‘  ifl  Sixes  for  one  row  to  fifty, 

i  I  IJ  For  families,  Inrite  &  small 

ga  dairies,  factories  and  for 

rwl  4  tem;  for  hotel.",  restaur- 
ants.  boarding  schools  and 

Sj  jB!  liV  4  Adapted  for  Summer  nud 

' ‘  q  Winter  ilulryltiK-  Used 

m|  ijj  L.  i  either  with  or  without 

'  4%£i  *  sold  Ktrletly  nu  Its  merits 

3«r.i  Warranted  as  represented. 
AGENTS  WANTED  For  Circulars  address 
.Moseley  A  Sloddurd  Mfu,  Co.»  Poultney,  Vt 


John  S.  Carter, 

Manufacturer  uud  Dealer  In 

APPARATUS  UNO  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

CHEESE  FACTORIES,  CREAMERIES 
AMI  DAIRIES. 

Manufacturing  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Improved  Appnra 
tus  for  mulct  tin  CTIEK.SE  and  BUTTER. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


Quite  a  long  time  has  elapsod  since  the  last 
regular  discussion  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
and  ho  Uncle  Mark  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  the  Cousins  had  better  assemble 
once  more  and  Lave  another  interesting  talk. 
The  farmers  all.  over  the  country  have  been 
uniting  in  little  groups  here  and  there  during 
the  past  Winter  in  order  to  discuss  matters 
connected  with  the  farm,  aud  enlighten  one 
another,  and  so  before  warm  weather  begins 
we  hope  that  the  Cousins  will  assemble  together 
in  goodly  numbers,  so  that  we  can  have  a  real 
beneficial,  enthusiastic  meeting.  The  subject 
which  we  have  chosen  for  discussion  is  one 
which  we  hope  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys 
can  participate  in,  so  girls  don’t  lie  bashful, 
but  speak  right  up  in  “meetin”  as  though  you 
had  something  to  say.  The  subject  we  have 
chosen  for  discussion  is;  "What  are  the  most 
interesting  vegetables  to  grow  in  the  garden, 
aud  why f'  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  most  of 
the  Cousins  have  worked  iu  the  garden,  and 
have  their  preference  for  certain  vegetables, 
so  Uncle  Mark  would  like  to  bear  of  their 
favorites.  The  Club  will  meet  for  discussion 
one  month  from  date. 


REID’S 

m,  CREAMEfiY 

MS  M  l  K  1  >  l.tltll) 

BUTTER 

—— 1  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— If  the  rales  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  require  two  letters  per 
year  I  fear  I  must,  suffer  expulsion,  unless  yon 
are  disposed  to  forgive  tardy  members,  as  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  written.  1  am  1*5  years 
old  aud  raised  aud  harvested  4<>  acres  of  com 
this  year  without  any  help  at  all  so  you  will 
see  that.  1  did  not  have  much  time  to  write  let¬ 
ters  or  make  garden.  However,  I  succeeded 
very  well  with  my  garden,  considering  the 
backwardness  of  the  season  and  the  amount  of 
time  I  spent,  on  it.  The  season  was  so  back¬ 
ward  that  tulips  did  not  bloom  until  after 
May  20.  I  had  103  varieties  of  flowers  that 
bloomed,  besides  11  wliieh,  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  did  not  amount  to  much.  1  did  not 
plant  the  melon  seeds  you  sent  me  because  1 
knew  that  they  would  not  get  ripe  on  account 
of  the  late  season,  but  will  plant  them  next, 
year  and  report  success,  I  fear  my  letter  is 
growing  tedious  so  I  will  close  for  this  time. 

Your  nephew,  Angus. 

Gray,  Iowa. 


■»  1 1  J 

BUTTER  WORKER 

*o»t  Kffettlif  »nd  eontrolMit,  .No 

Power  Workers,  butter  Print- 
/rs,  ShiiU'iUff  Boies,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

H’ritr  for  1  lliit’rritsil Olio l.ijut, I 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.  Pa.  I 


A  NEW  PUMPKIN. 


Now  that  the  plantiug  season  will  soon  be¬ 
gin,  we  think  the  Cousins  would  all  do  well  by 
purchasing  a  little  blank  book,  into  which 
from  day  to  day  they  might  drop  notes  con¬ 
cerning  the  growth  of  the  crops.  It  would  lie 
well  also  to  make  note  of  the  habits  of  the  in¬ 
sects  which  infest,  the  same,  with  remedies 
given  for  destroying  them.  Much  reports  in 
the  Youtlis1  column  at  the  end  of  the  season  1 
am  sure  would  be  very  interesting  to  both  old 
and  young.  Who  will  act  upon  the  suggestion? 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  is  rather  late  to 
tell  you  how  my  garden  turned  out.  From  1(5 
hills  of  Early  Rose  potatoes  I  dug  a  little  over 
a  half  bushel,  and  from  two  White  Elephant 
potatoes  planted,  I  dug  a  peek.  My  radishes 
wore  good.  From  the  12  hills  of  pop-corn  1 
planted  1  did  not  get  over  a  quart  of  shelled 
corn;  a  poor  crop  but  1  mean  to  try  again  next 
year.  I  am  going  to  school  this  Winter.  I 
like  to  read  the  Rural  very  much,  especially 
the  letters  from  the  Cousins. 

Your  nephew,  Rov  A.  Taylor. 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


With  Spring  comes  the  flowers  again.  Boys 
and  girls,  now  is  the  time  to  get  a  microscope 
and  study  botany !  A  knowledge  of  the  plants 
growing  near  by,  adds  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  place  we  are  in.  A  good  microscope  can 
be  bought  for  75  cents,  with  the  aid  of  wliieh, 
by  means  of  a  lxitany  and  a  little  study  one 


It  develops  tli'-  finest  tlnvor  and  col'  r,  The  Butter 
hna  the  heal  grain,  nntt  Reaping  quality. 

1  If  makee  (lie  most  Butter.  Uhcs  Uio  least  ice,  and 
BAvestheinOftt  Jutoor.  .  _  «  ..  ,  ,  .  . 

lliuidrods  havo  die<sardo<t  deep  Betters  and  adopted 

thDON;TaBUY  ANY  CANS,  FANS  OR  CREAMER, 
or  sond  vourndlk  to  tho  fnotory,  until  you 1-nvo  sent 
for  nur  ikrirr  tllnstrutod  oirculai-s  and  prion  UFtn. 

THE  KKKtirsON  M’K’il.  CO.,  lturlliiKtou,  Vt. 
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The  Largest  Stump  Machine  Works 

IN'  THE  WORLD. 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, after 

12  years'  tent,  lias  proved  I]  Ha  *uper1orlty  over 
all  others  bv  Its  great  ex  h  hihlll-m  of  strength 
&  durability,  combined  fl  with  cheapness  aud 
ease  In  pulllUR all  _  J§i  clmtseit  of  stumps.  We 


$ltercUatt*au$ 


The  Princess  Imperial  of  Germany  is  re¬ 
ported  to  liave  said  to  her  son’s  tutor:  “In 
those  days  princes  must  be  taught  to  be  liberal; 
otherwise  they  have  no  chance." 

Five  of  the  English  Cabinet,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  and  Spencer,  Sirs  Charles  Dilke  aud  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Chi  Idol's,  are  said  to 
be  total  abstainers.  Gout  compels  self-denial 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Granville. 

Two  venerable  sp&wters,  the  last  descendants 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  after  whom  this  conti¬ 
nent  was  called,  are  now  begging  the  Italian 
Government  for  a  restoration  of  the  pension 
of  10  crowns  a  month  granted  their  family  by 
the  Florentine  Republic  iu  1000. 

Senator -elect  Culloin  of  Illinois,  who  visited 
ex -Senator  David  Davis  just  before  the  latter’s 
marriage,  says  that  although  the  retiring 
statesman  was  in  capital  spirits  over  his  do¬ 
mestic  prospects,  it  was  evident  that  the  entire 
abandonment  of  public  life  caused  him  many 
pangs,  which  lie  could  not  conceal  either  in 
looks  or  speech. 


Agents  wanted  to  sell 

our  great  work  “  The  Lost 

Explorers,” 

an  account  or  tuc  in  rated  Je.»x.vkttk  Arctic  Expe¬ 
dition.  Hy  Officer  Newcomb  ami  other  survivors. 
Quick  stiles:  Big  profits.  Send  at  once  for  circulars 
&  Agency,  to  AM ERICAS'  PCUI.J  SITING  CO. .Hurt ford . 
Chicago.  I  'lnclmtatl  or  SI.  Louis.  Mention  this  puper. 


H.ISTiA'K  Is  nncqnnlcd  as  a  Wall  finis 
jt  produces  a  One.  durable  ami  Handsome  Job.  It. 
Kmuonifcal.  aud  can  be  applied  by  any  one 
W  not  for  sole  in  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
*HiLKY  BKIITHHIS,  :i-  Hurling  .-lip. 
Ne  w  V  orU.  AVKRILL  PA  I VT  COMPANY?  Boston 
and  Chicago,  for  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials. 


h  i;  \va  vriwo  mori>  KOOK  AGEVI  S 

For  (Jen.  DODGES  fcocn.  SUEKMaN  -  Bum  New  Book 

THIRTY-THKEE  YEARS  AMONG 


Swnynr's  Pills- Important  to  the  Sick. 

Symptoms  indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death;  Symptoms  are.  Impure 
blood.  eostlvenesB.  Irregular  appetite,  headache,  sour 
belching  soreness  In  back,  breast  and  side,  heart 
pains,  giddiness,  bad  color  to  stools  and  urine,  hot 
,  f.o  r  sensations,  yellow  sklti.  “SWAV.\K's 
PILL8  euro  by  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matter. 
pSR«|nR*P‘*  nonrLshfng  the  system.  &  cents,  box 
Loo  At  druggists  or  1.y  mail.  DR. 

S WAYNE  &  bON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


lntmduetioD  hy  (A .■ .  S/u'mnin.  Superb  Ulti'tralkng.  This 
greatworkwas  subscribed  Icr  by  res't  ,'rthur.  Gen,  Grnnt, 
and  hmt'iri-'l*  of  rmimut  ...on,  nml  is  indors'd  ns  tin  meat 
Valuable  nnd Thrilling  Irmk  mrenttm.  It  sells  hh  vil-l fire, 
ami  is  theirrnndiv.  obnnfp  lo i*->i  n  monoi  ov’>t offered  to  /"•  on. 
for'  irculnrs  Ettrt i  /'rnm.  Specimen  Piute,  etc.,  o//  - /* 

to  s .  i>  winmiivi;  rov  «v  <  o„  * 


eleven  different  sizes,  lor  reduced  priccs.etc., address 
THE  CHA  .MHKRI.IN  MFU.  CO..  Olean.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


/v  &JF  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  1 

4  —  »:ir!v  .»  Jtiliiim  t<»  *rlfrcl  from,  collected  bv 

•V, -xicr-  on-  Mvn  bovtTd  in  tli»*  murlci***  of  the  world. 

<hhh!«,  ^ilkn,  Hlittwla,  Trimmings,  Hosiery, 
VphoUfory,  Fiinev  Guilds  l4idli«>  l>rc*«cs  Clonk*, 
l  i  «lrr>vc:ir.  T!e*.  kuep*.  Cvi'tit*'  FurttUhilitf  Goodm 
Infant*’*  If oj**  find  f.«frU*  Outfit*,  «lc*  Sumples.  inlor- 
mution.  ati <1  SHOPPING  Ol'IUE  *’  ?r*»r  .  n  implication. 
(OOPKHA  CON  A  HD.  f«th  -V:  Market  St.,  Pbllada. 
C^Pleave  ?aj  where  jou  ?.hh  ibU  <1  vertiseimcl. 


is  easier  to  convince  a  man  against 
his  senses  than  against  his  will.’’  When  a  sick 
man  has  given  Kidney- Wort  a  thorough  trial, 
both  will  and  senses  join  in  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  curative  qualities  iu  all  diseases 
of  the  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels, — Adv. 


METHOD. 

A  Third  of  a  Million  Copies  sold  to  date 


There  has  been  no  morcsuecessful  Instruction  book 
ever  published  than 


AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 


SEED  DRILL 


RICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


(MATTHEWS’  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  MTg  Corporation 

HIliOAMU.  CONN.,  V.  S.  A. 
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MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BREI) 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


By  NATHAN  ItTCHARHSON.  Price,  *3.y».>. 

American  or  Foreign  Fingering. 

If  has  been  carefully  revised  many  times.  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  errors,  and  may  be  termed  a  “perfect” 
music  book. 

Its  graded  system  Is  thoroughly  progressive,  its 
course  of  mm-lc  study  eminently  practical  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  ami  its  selection  of  pleee*  for  recreation 
Judicious  and  pleasing. 

Jt  n  the  ck'J.v  Inc  Richardson,"  and  should  lie 
ordered  by  Its  full  title: 

Richardson's  New  Method  for  the  Pianoforte. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.. 867  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


cures  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia.  Rheumatic  Gout,  Gen¬ 
eral  Debility,  Catarrh,  and  all  disorders  caused  by  a 
tldn  ana  impoverished,  orcorrupted,  condition  of  the 
blood;  expelling  the  Mood  poisons  from  the  system 
enriching  and  renewing  the  blood,  and  restoring  Us 
vitalizing  power. 

During  a  long  period  of  unparalleled  usefulness, 
AVer's  kussai-a.ric.la  has  proven  its  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  cure  of  all  disease*  originating  In  poor 
blood  and  weakened  vitality.  It  is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  extract  of  Sarsapartllaand  other  blood  pu  lfv- 
ng  roots,  oombined  with  Iodide  of  Potassium  and 
ron,  and  is  tftc  safest,  most  reliable,  and  mast  eco¬ 
nomical  bloud-purltler  and  blood-food  that  can  be 
used. 

Infiiwmiiitnny  Rheumatism  Cured. 

"AVer’s  8iRsa!'aKIL!.a  has  cured  me  of  the  Inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism,  with  which  I  have  suffered  for 
many  years. 

Onrham ,  fa.,  Mrh,  2,  mi.  W.  M.  Moork. 

"  Last  March  t  was  so  weak  from  general  debility 
that  I  could  not  walk  without  help,  (olio wing  .he 
advice  of  a  friend,  1  commenced  taking  AYk.ii-  Sau 
SAPAP.tT.LA.  and  before  I  used  three  bottles  t  felt  as 
well  as  i  ever dl«l  In  my  life.  I  have  been  at  work 
now  ft  r  two  months,  and  think  v<<ur  S^rsaPaMU-, 
the  greatest  blood  medicine  In  the  world. 

"520  TIVfs*  42«<f  St..  Sew  York,  .Inly  iu,  jssi"* 

AYER'S  SARSAI*AP.tIAA  CIIW8  ScYOfu  Ul  antl  allScrof- 
ulous  Complaints,  Erysipelas,  Acre  no.  Ringworm- 
J Hatches,  .S'  re,.  Jiolls,  T"  mors,  and  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin.  It  clears  the  blood  of  aU  Impurities  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  stimulates  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  thus 
restores  vitality  and  strengthens  the  whole  system 
PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER&  CO.,  Lowell.Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  price,  >t ;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


L  "NSW  »OUHC^«kIOe  -?  S 

,»  •-iwEu.moto*.*-  K 

i?  Hunt.*.  P 

Cf.YDESDALE  HOUSES.  PERCHEUON-NORMAN 
HORSES.  TROTTING  Bit  ED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years  rupt  i  o  vcb  In  breeding  ami  Importing'  large 
'.'o.’/ectfon.i,  0j  vo.-tunlfyof  campiiring  (U/feccnt  breetln, 
loir  /triers,  because  of  r.i-t I  at  of  Lmsine ms  slid  low  rales 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited 

JfOWELL,  BR.OTHBR.S, 

SPRING  BORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HOMES. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

SUChambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


mailed  free 


CflD  OJll  C  -AYRSHIRE  COW.  "Dewdrop 
rUn  uALL.  I»h,'-'2.u:i:  sire,  "  Pride  of  the  Hills," 
1,B?2.  See  Rural  New-Yorker,  page's  115  and  121.  Also 
two  other  cows.  A.  H.  It.,  1, UN  and  5,29?,  and  a  bull 
calf  two  months  old  from  Dewdrop  4th. 

DAVID  CARLL,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


REYNOLDS  So  LANG 

IT  id  AC  A,  IST.  Y, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Stationary  &  Portable  Engines 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular-. 

DARNELL’S  in  FURROWER 

I*  MARKER 


^mpicnunvs  ana  itLachuct 


OUR  PATENT  SRW  MILL 

J-ULLtO&k 


A  SSI  US  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 


CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  bret'der  of  puri 
SHEEP.  White-Ham.,  Kentucky 


»?al  ©.statr 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO 

UHeast  Sf<rtivn  Am  i\>y»cr.)  t  li:imbcr*b! 

STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR  -  — - 


i Annul 
hi* 

rlioki'it 


liuuv  StraililT. 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best  nulls 
in  the  world. 

Price*  $s>  ami 
apwants  sub¬ 
ject  to  ,?„sb  dls- 
oonnt  Send  for 
tnriuil  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
ft  SON. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


w  ™  w  IN  THE 

Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country. 

JYorth  Dakota ^ 

Tributary  to  the  United  states  Land  Otliee  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 

SECTIONAL  MAI*  and  FULL  particulars 
mulled  E  It  EE  to  any  address  by 

11.  C.  UA V IS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 


-lilJu.tnblt'Kunarr. 

.  .nil  JIftrkiT.  A 


per  dai  at  home.  Samples  worth  S5  free 
Address  Stinson  \  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


UT  THIS  OUT 

bv  null,  a  ‘»oMph  Box  of  (2<n>ds.  *.  '.%t  will  b»!f<K  you  in  mar* 
n’.onev  in  One  Month  limn  Aiivthinc  in  America,  AJ>..- 
lut«  C«rLAtnt>.  M-  Youii};,  1?  1  Si.,  N^w  Y.-rfc. 


OU'iO  CITY  F£t0  MILL. 

OUR  LlTEST  INVENTION. 

-yMNi?  The  most  rapid  Grinder  ever 

»  made.  We  make  the  onh 

*•  i.  orn  Lind  Mill  with  t  vst 

w  N'U  L  liUj.MUHS.  If  Wy  fail 

*  yon  a  mill.1  Ten  dWerent 
:  ~  styles  and  sizes.  The  oil  I  v 
LAP  ukvi.  14  .  tnlU  thsil  silts  the  mi  al.  We 
j.”  \  .  also  make  the 

nil*  GIANT 

I  Srnd/ar  circulars  awl  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  00. 

itOl6’2S  X.  Eiublh  St.  1  orp  MHT1Q 
111  lu  ?'j  I  llownrd  SI.  I  O  1 .  LUlUo,  jKi. 


can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


Sent  on  SO  Day. 
Tent  Trial. 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

rPHE  Laud  of  Lakes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows. 

1  of  No.  1  Hurd  Wheat, of  CHEAT-  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  S-l  to  I" 7  per  aero  of  first,  owners.  Send 
for  maps  and  publications  to 

C.  J.  WRIGHT, 

Fergus  Fulls,  Minnesota. 


maxKizu.  ao  IHITereat  I»e. 
signs)  lilnt,  t  iitral,  Gold  Panel,  German,  FreneU- 
Itnltun  ojuI  Oriental  Views,  summer,  winter,  moan. 

tight  v.i.L  murine  seeO's.  sll  In  ee;  ■l.-o  .'0  guprrru-' 
euamidist  -ord, '  . ■  n.o  1H  l«i.:v  - --pt type,  tOe.  A  Sft 
p.u;e  i!!u»ti«w4  mmi  I. lit  -frit  with  e.i,-li  orjer.  Agents 

luake  AO  per  rent.  ’  ul  psrttrtilst*  iu<l  *.Miipl*>  for 3c.  -:stnp. 

CAATON  PRINTING  CO..  >  art  ht’uni.  Conn  . 


.''arms.— Productive, climate  mild. taxes  and  freights 
'  low.  List  free.  Islku  A  M  liikins,  Cambridge,  Md. 


»  SEED 

DRILL  ^ 


MATTHEWS 


1  bn- 1*  yearn  old  can  saw  togs  r»N«  and  rosy.  Mu.es 
MrnitAY.Porbuw.Mleh  .wrlt.-s-  ’-Am  much  ple«s.-u  v  itli 
the  MONARCH  LICsHTNING  SAW.  1  sawed  off  a 
Su  tneh  log  in  2  mlnntos.  ”  For  saw  ins*  lops  Into  suitable 
lengths  tor  Irunily  stove-wood.  ntultUl  sorts  of  log-cut¬ 
ting.  It  ts  peerless  and  unrlvnit>d  \  »m,t  k.oh- 
..r  labor  and  .nancy.  Sent  OH  Test  Trial. 

HlustintedCutnlogue,  Free,  tertrs  w  \mi n. 

Mead, mi  Ho*  pr, per.  Audrey.  MON  Mil’ll  LIGHTNING 
$AU  CO.,  163  Kiindali.il  SUWI,  Cliieago,  ill. 


on  James  River,  Va  In  a  Northern 
settlement.  Illustrated  eirculur  from 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Cluromont,  Va. 


htrle  lv  pc  ■* 

|  T  I  c*li*ir*Mt  new  CbnimnChnk  U>*.  14  pk».$l 

1  mukp  •)!!  pi-rn-m.  l*Wak»«  *vn>)  f»»r Aijenl'% 

Alhian  or  Hnniples  rrymium  I»Ul  \<»  Blank  inrtU  al 
hnlc%Al«s  >  OHTMKORII 1  %HI»  IWthfortU  onn. 


Thesla  idnrilof  America  n  jZ” 

Admitted  i  >  leading  Seeds- 
turn  aud  Market  Gardener-  rTv  A 

every whort*  to  be  the  most  ’  - 
perfect  and  reliable  Drill  in 
use.  Send  for  cr.  ular  show-  - 

itig  improvement'  .or  IKkk  Made  only  by 

hVKKKr  r  A-  m*t  4  1,1,.  Gaston.  >ln 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Ciias 
M.  Gibus,  U>1  Sycamore  st.,  Cln't.l,  (>.,  or  11  W.R. 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  US  River  St.,  troy,  N.  Y. 


%  N ;  w  ST,  t.t  -  tdotd  Beveled  Edge  and 
L  Cbrotno  V  isiting  Cards,  finest  totality 
\  prici  -  50 

J  ehmmoK  with  numeltk  .;  apresent  with 

Cunton  Bros.  &  Co.,  CUntonvllle,  Conn 


get  full  information 
O  about  our  7  per  cent. 
-  1  farm  mortgages.  12 

|1KW  loaned;  not  a  dollar  lost 
..  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  243 


innnmn  SlOO  to  any  Plauter.  Dealer  or 
lAl  I  I  1/  U  Farmer.  A.  B.  Coin-  3  Co.'s  New 
Inin  Catalogue;  ljOUtl  Illustrations  of 
»»  Ull  1  11  lau-t  Improved  laibor-savlttg  Ma¬ 
chines.  By  mull  9.1  els.  Semi  for  it.  W.  Water  *t..  N.  V. 


By  Professors  Wkbkk  A  Scovtt-tlt,  of  Champaign.  Ills 
ent  free  on  application  to  Gko.  L.  Sy  ft  rH,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


splendid  50  Latest  Style  Ohronio  Cards,  name  MV, 
*-  Premium  with  pks.  K.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven.  Ct. 

4  A  New  (isssi  CHronioCards.  no  2  alike,  w  ilh  name. 
To  Ilk*,  post  paid.  Guo.  L.  Kkx1>&  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


RUILDING  MANILLA 

This  w,-iter-liro<.:  miiterial  r**-e,nbtes  lino  kcilher.lsai-.nl 
for  roofs, on tstdo  w  alls  of  buildings,  mid  instils  in  place 

of  plaster.  Catalogue  Jfc  W.H.FAY&CO.  Cxiutlpa, 


25  I'SF.FI'L  inTlCLF.S.-l; 
Bt  AUTIFUl  F10RA1  CHRQMQ  CARDS 

aixo  i>\«4t  tMkd  w»  lllaMifiBtfa 
Buuk,  lo  nil  whn  -tend  two 
;4r.  s(AiU|ti  for  postnjjo  un«l 
ptickt  h^.  iHi*aliott  IIiIn  |W»prr» 


£>ampU&f  reeAEsttab.  1866) 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ”  KANSAS  DIVISION 'll  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  (trass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  1  nsurpassed  for  (Timate,  Grasses,  ater 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

170,000,0001ms.  t. ’orn.  35,000,000  \Y  heat.  The  Best  in  the  Rustem  Market. 

Pamphlets  a  ml  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


tz  a  ili-  al  leant-  idly  made.  Costly 
Address  Tuck  A  Co..  Vnctista.  Me 


E.  Q.  R10E0UT  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


CROUP.  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’S  ANOOYNE  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  disease*,  mid  will  cure  nine 
cases  uut  of  ten-  Information  that  wl.l  save  many  lives. 
Bent  free  bv  mail.  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  Is 
I  better  titan  cure.  1  S.  Jo tt.N SON  A  Co.,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


[GreatAmericAn 

■  '  1  w-  |'» 


OMPANV 


KEEP  THE  SYSTEM 


regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  und  look  well. 
It  Is  better  than  pills  and 
|thc  usual  purgatives.  Un 
llko  them,  tt  does  not  sick 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladles  and  ehll 
dron  like  It.  Try  a  25  cent 
box  uud  you  will  be  sure 


The  paragrapherstell  of  a  countryman  who, 
on  seeing  the  yacht  Psyche,  exciaimed: 
1  ‘ P-s-y-c-h-e !  Gosh !  What  a  way  to  spell  fish !” 

The  teacher  wanted  to  give  his  class  the 
benefit  of  what  he  knew  about  the  inevitable 
circle;  but  before  doing  so  he  asked.  “  What 
can’t  be  squared  f”  No  answers  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  when  a  treble  voice  piped  out,  “The  ac¬ 
count  old  Jim  Clark  owes  father.” 

The  old  lady  came  down  to  breakfast  in  a 
bad  humor,  and  sharply  addressing  her  son, 
sail:— “Charlie,  did  you  leave  that  whisky 
bottle  on  the  parlor  table?”  “No;  I  guess  dad 
left  it.”  “Why  do  you  guess  your  father  left 
it?”  “’Cause  it’s  empty!” 

At  the  recent  examination  of  a  bankrupt,  it 
was  observed  that  be  kept  a  great  number  of 
banking  accounts.  “I  see,”  said  the  learned 
judge,  “that  you  have  had  six  or  seven  bank¬ 
ers— what  could  you  want  so  many  for?”  “To 
overdraw  them, to  be  sure,”  was  the  f  rauk  reply. 

A  Parisian  author  has  translated  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  line,  “Out  I  brief  caudle,”  into  French 
thus ;  *  ‘Get  out,  you  short  candle !”  That  isn’t 
as  bad  as  the  translation  of  an  exclamation  of 
Milton’s  by  a  Frenchman,  who  rendered  “Hail ! 
horrors,  hail,”  thus:  “How  d'ye  do,  horrors, 
how  d’ye  do?” 


■He  scarcely  from  the  stall  does  trudge, 
When,  obstinate,  the  calf  won’t  huge. 


A  countryman  for  want  of  gold. 
His  calf  to  town  takes  to  be  sold, 


to  adopt  It  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


8.— The  good  man  finding  force  don't  pay 
Eutices  him  with  new -mown  hay. 


1.— For  market  late  now  having  fear. 
He  takes  the  rascal  In  the  rear. 


5.— The  brute  he  seized  by  ears  and  tall; 
The  latter  twisting  don’t  avail. 


6.— Off  bolts  the  calf  t’ wards  home  Inclined, 
Our  hero  seizing  on  behind. 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 


HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 


A  Voice  from  tl»e  Press. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  your  "Hop Bitters.”  Expecting  to  And  them 
nauseous  and  bitter  and  composed  of  bad  whiskey,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  at  their  mild  taste,  Just  like 
a  cup  cl  tea.  A  Mrs.  Crosswell  and  n  Mrs.  Connor, 
friends,  have  likewise  tried,  and  pronounce  them  the 
best  medicine  they  have  ever  taken  for  building  up 
strength  nnd  toning  up  the  gystem.  I  was  troubled 
with  cosrlvcnosH,  headache  and  want  of  nppeiite.  My 
ailments  are  now  all  gone.  I  have  a  yearly  contract 
with  a  doctor  to  look  after  the  Uealth  of  myself  and 
family,  but  I  need  him  not  now.  S.  GILLILAND. 

July  25,  lftTA  /Voice's  .\di'ocatr,  Plttsb’g,  Pa. 

There  Is  hardly  an  adult  person  living  but  Is  some¬ 
times  troubled  with  kidney  difficulty,  which  is  the 
most  prolific  and  dangerous  cause  of  all  disease. 
There  Is  no  need  to  have  any  form  of  kidney  or  urin¬ 
ary  trouble  if  Hop  Bitters  Is  taken  occasionally.— Adv. 


A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grosses  identical 
with  those  used  lit  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famous  pork.  One  t|Uarl  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  20x15ft.,  equaling  300  8q.  ft.,  or 
for  an  ucre  4  bushels  are  required.  Instructions 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  25c ts.  per  at-  (if  by  mail,  add  10 
els.  perqt.  for  postage).  If  by  freight  orexpress, 
$1.50  per  peek,  *5.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  of 

“Everything  for  the  Carden” 

mailed  free  on  application. 


7.— The  calf  secured,  the  peasant  tries 
By  strategy  to  win  the  prize. 


8— Around  his  neck  the  old  cow's  bell 
He  fastens,  then  starts  off  pell-mell. 
Just  like  the  cow  he  bellows  “  Mo!” 
Deceived  the  calf —and  sold  him,  too. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


Single  bag  (200  lbs.)  sold  at  ton  rate.  No  cartage  charged 

Full  directions  for  use,  analyses  and  composition  plainly  printed  on  tag  attached  to  each  bag.  May  be  used  with  or  without  stable  manure. 
All  are  in  fine,  dry  condition,  and  may  be  easily  appliecl  by  hand.  Price  per  bag  (-NX)  pounds) 

POTATO  MANURE— Shags  per  acre . *5.10 

COMPLETE  MANURE  for  Vegetables,  Onions,  Truck,  etc. — 1  bags  per  acre . . . . . . .  5.30 

CORN  MANURE-3  bags  per  acre . f, .  5.00 

CABBAGE  and  Cauliflower  Manure — 1  bags  per  acre.. .  .  4.90 

ASPARAGUS  MANUK  E— <For  top-dressing  old  beds,  2  to  3  bags  per  acre) . . .  5. '20 

GRASS  and  GRAIN  Spring  Top-dr esslng  for  Pastures.  Meadows,  Lawns,  etc. — 2  to  3  bags  per  acre .  5.20 

ORANGE  TREE  MANURE  (also  for  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  etc.) — 8  to  4  bags  per  acre . . .  4.20 

LAWN  TOP-DRESSING— Half  strength— 1  bag  for  say  5,000  square  feet .  3.50 

COMPLETE  **A”  BRAND— For  use  In  and  around  hills  at  planting  or  hoeing  for  Corn,  Potatoes  and  general  crops .  4.20 

Remittances  for  above  manures  may  be  made  at  our  risk  by  Post-Office  Order,  Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Prompt  shipment  will  be  made. 

Send  for  pamphlet— 1883 — containing  Crop  Reports  from  Special  Crop  Growers  on  Potatoes,  Onions,  Tobacco,  Truck;  also  from  farm- 
era  on  Grain,  Grass,  Corn,  Oats  and  general  crops.  Address 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  iss  Front  @t.,  New  Eork. 

Stock  on  hand  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano — Lobos,  the  genuine,  raw,  unmanipulated,  old-fashioned  kind — for  sale  iu  lots  to  suit. 


LADIES! 


Gei  up  ll u ns  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and 
COFFEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  MONS-lt  OsG  or 
GOLD-HA  N  D  TEA-SET  <44  pieces),  our  own  Im¬ 
portation.  One  of  these  beautuulchltm  tea-sets  given 
away  to  the  party  sending  a  club  for  $2'-.  This  Is  the 
greatest  Inducement  ever  offered.  Send  In  vour  or¬ 
ders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA  or  CuFF’EE,  and 
at  the  same  time  procure  a  HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA- 
8ET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas  SOe.,  SOc.  and  40c.  per 
lb.;  excellent  leas  jt)e.  mid  BOe.,  anti  very  best  from 
05c.  to  9Uc.  When  ordering,  be  sure  amt  mentlonwhat 
kind  or  teas  you  wnnt-wlieGier  Oolong,  Mixed,  Japan, 
Imperial,  Young  HyBou.  Gunpowder  or  English  Break 
fast.  We  are  the  oldest  uud  largest  Tea  company  in 
the  business.  The  reputat  ion  orour  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Box  289.  Si  anti  83  Ve-Ji-ySt.,  New  Y'ork. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Giants,  Little  Giants  ami  “Specials.” 

«  Guaranteed  to  he  the 

fforld.  Immense 
weighty  strength  and 

new  improvements.  The  only  cutters  that  will  stand 
the  severe  work  and  cut  fast;  also  a  line  line  of  large 
aud  small  hand-cutters.  Agents  wanted  for  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  to  E.  W.  BOSK  iV  CO., 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Patent  spark  -arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse  power,  mounted  or  un 
mounted.  Warrant'  d  to  he  the  Best  ami  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  8I5U  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  **A,”  which  will  give  you 
full  information  and  prices  to 

B  W  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Itox  841,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Cucumber,  bring*  tbo  highest1  Mica  of  nnr  Tan, ty  lu  ibu  »* 
York  Market.  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  bs*  been  grown 
weighing  75  lh*>.  Btw  Improved  Lung  Orange  Carrot* 
i.lena-t!  lij  US  fit  15  ) Co-,  an  1  lew  iho  hnt  Carrot  groan. 
BIIm*  Improved  Premium  Flut  Dutch  Cabbage,  ben  into 
art.  Egyptian  Beet*  to  'lie  better.  Extra  curly  Munich 
ITurnlp.Tl  wrwk-  earlier  than  xoy  or  her  variety.  Jumbo  Pump¬ 
kin.  qnrciiuCUK  hsvt!  been  grown  weighing  over  800  Ibn. 

K.  B.— Mott  of  the  above  w/u  veto  Ural  ininslunetl  by  us,'  Bead 
to  <i«  to  get  the  geoulur. 

C/l O  Pickets  of  choice  Flower  Needs,  amounting  at 
Catalogue  prices  to  41.V5  for  (>(l  cent-,  a»Mlow»:  Asters, 
Japan  fittka,  >:rorlasUugi,  Pau.lc*,  PriutiU*,  Vvrltcuah,  An.,  Ac. 

HOT II  tin1  I  lower  awl  Vegetable  kitted  Collection*  nmticil  tor  yo 
cents.  For  #1.00  w  will  a, U  a  pnekrigvor  our  Wild  Garden 
Heels,  ontiiaiuiiig  100  different  vari-iltni  of  Mower  goods  iniiel, 
■udklitnl  M  Sow  half  a  square  rod  or  gtound. 

No  Subatlt it t Ion.  Giving  to  tbs  very  liberal  discount  already 
made  on  these  collection*  uo  Other  varieties  will  bo  substituted  for 
those  named,  nor  c«u  any  change  whatever  be  uudo  In  Cha  rol¬ 
ler!  lolls, 

Order  ut  once  and  have  them  on  hand  When  von  want  to  plant. 
Bliss’  Illustrated  liand-Buuk  for  the  i’uriu  uud  Garden* 

1  .bio  Illustration*  uud  colored  plant  of  beauUlul  flowers),  price,  d  cents, 
telling  you  how  to  grow  all  tint  above,  sent  free  to  every  una 
purehuslng  one  or  more  collections,  who  asks  for  U  at  the  time  of 
ordering.  Remit  by  Money  Order,  lira  ft,  Kvprrs*  Order,  or  Reglwrod 
Letter ;  small  amount*  may  bo  wn|  lu  (axtugu  S Lamps.  Addrc.v, 

B.  K.  BLISS  A:  BONN, Need  JL  Horticultural  Warehouse, 
84  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


HOTCHKIN  &  WILDER 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


^•n'der,bp:adley& 

SYRACUSE  N  V 


Best  work.  Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue 

SYRACUSE.  N,  Y. 


THE  BOItEL  &  COUItVOISIER  WATCHES 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  nntl  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
luk  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  max  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  caro  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  Sc  BAUD, 

ISO  Broadway*  N'ew-Yurk. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARK  SOI.D  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DF-ALERS. 


were  awarded  the  gold  mednl  at  the  Par  In  Exposition  ol  1S78* 
for  irreuiesi  accuracy  of  performance,  also  flref  prize  In  London- 
18fl2,  grunil  prize  lu  Paris,  lftf-7,  aud  firnl  prize  ul  Centennial  Expo 
sit  Ion  at  Philadelphia,  1H7B.  These  watt-hen  have  stood  the  test  for  the 
past  22  yenrtt,  and  are  pronounced  by  best  Judges  equal  to  any  mode.  They 

are  manufactured  ofthe  heat  imiirritil,  made  with  improved  . - 

clii tic. ey,  tuld  tiui-lird  liy  akilled  liuud  labor,  thereby  Insuring  au 
nccurnie  i Inie-heepr r  tK-yond  perad venture.  Thn  hull  IU,  A 
UUUUVOISIEU  COMPANY  have  luriher  reduced  the  price 
of  their  Celebrated  Watches  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  limit 
care  lb  exercised  In  the  tluiabiuu  of  I  heir  movement*'  latriPiiiPiny 
those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  aud  Positions,  and  for  Railroad  use.  Call  on 
your  Jeweler  aud  ask  to  see  the  Improved  Horcl  A:  Uoiirvolsier 
YV  it  tell  eg.  The  public  Is  requested  to  Investigate  the  relative  merits  of 
these  watches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufacture. 

QUINC1IE  &  KKUGLEH, 

Sole  Agents. fur  the  United  8tntc«*.  17  MAIDEN  LANE,  N,  A'. 


P VER  Y  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Band- 

h  age-  it  ig  a  new  aud  great  Improvement.  Also 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  In  the  com¬ 
mon  vats  entirely  by  machinery 
J3T  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAfi  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

Manufre  of  Cheese  Factory  and  Daily  Ap 
paratus  and  Supplies. 


Send  \  3c.  ntumj**  for 


Vol  XLIL  No  1732. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


^TRY  HOji 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1S88,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.1 


HE  pear  from  which  our  faith¬ 
ful  portrait  was  drawn  was 
purchased  in  a  Broadway 
fruit-store  of  this  city,  March 
1,  for  50  cents.  It  was  grown 
in  California.  The  large  pears 
of  California  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  deficient  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Not  so  with  this;  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  eaten  a  pear  of  finer  grain,  more  but¬ 
tery  or  melting.  Quoting  from  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  and  John  J.  Thomas,  we  find  this  pear 
known  under  several  different  names— Doyenne 
d’Hiver,  Bergamotte  de  la  PentacGte,  Beurre 
de  Pftques,  Chaumontelle  tres  gros,  Canning, 
Seigneur  d’Hiver,  and  others.  It  is  largo, 
obovate,  approaching  oval;  surface  yellowish- 
green  with  some  russet ;  often  a  broad,  dull, 
raddish  cheek;  stalk  stout,  an  inch  long;  cav¬ 
ity  deep,  sometimes  obtuse,  abrupt;  calyx 
small,  closed  in  a  moderate  plaited  basin; 
flesh,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melting  and 
juicy  and,  when  well  grown  and  ripened,  of 
excellent  flavor. 

It  does  not  often  mature  well  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
ripen  a  pear  from  the  single  specimen  at  the 
Rural  Ex.  Grounds.  It  keeps  through  Win¬ 
ter,  as  mav  be  judged  from  the  splendid  speci¬ 
men  which  we  have  illustrated,  drawn,  as 
above  intimated,  on  March  1st. 

The  growth  of  the  tree  is  strong,  quite  up¬ 
right.  It  succeeds  well  on  the  quince.  Mr. 
Downing  states  that  it  is  considered  abroad 
one  of  the  very  best  of  Winter  or  Spring 
pears;  that,  if  packed  away  in  boxes  and 
ripened  off  in  a  warm  room,  it  is  a  delicious, 
melting,  buttery  fruit.  The  tree  requires  a 
warm  exposure  and  a  rich  soil  to  give  fine  fruit. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  gives  it 
two  stars  for  the  following  States:  Oregon, 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  California:  and  one 
star  for  Texas,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa.  Illinois,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Vermont. 

We  find  it  specially  commended  for  the 
Champlain  Valley  of  Vermont  in  one  part  of 
the  A.  P.  R.,  while  in  another  it  is  deemed  too 
tender  for  other  portions  of  that  State. 


The  Ben  Davis  Apple. 

Referring  again  to  the  Bon  Davis  Apple, 
and  the  paragraph  of  your  correspondent, 
“E.  B.  N.,”  as  to  its  evaporating  quality,  I 
agree  with  him,  except  that  with  us  its  percent 
of  yield  is  uot  as  good  as  iu  the  case  of 
many  other  varieties.  When  evaporated, 
just  as  iu  its  green  state,  its  market  value  is 
kept  up ;  it  looks  well,  and  sells  well. 

Brownville,  Neb.  Robt.  W.  Furnas. 


farm  Vo^ics. 

INCREASE  OF  CROPS  BY  NITROGEN 


SIR.  J.  B.  LAWKS,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  February 
10  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  chemical  manure  which 
would  host  supply  nitrogen  to  a  corn  crop,  has 
given  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  the  various 
sources  from  which  uitrogeu  is  to  bo  obtain**!, 
and  I  believe  be  is  correct  iu  saying  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  vege¬ 
tation  is  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  question  which 
might  have  been  put  to  Professor  Johnson 


EASTER  BEURRlf— CROSS-SECTION— Fio.  160. 


EASTER  BEURRE— From  Nature— Fio.  161. 


with  regard  to  this  substance,  one  also  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  live  by  farming, 
and  that  is,  what  increase  of  crop  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  defined  amount  of  purchased 
nitrogen  ? 

Nitrogen,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very  costly 
substance  to  purchase  in  any  of  its  active 
forms,  such  as  blood,  ammonia  or  nitrates; 
while  in  its  more  insoluble  forms  it  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  in  the  world — for  example,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  dollars,  land  may  be  purchased 
in  the  States  containing  from  10,000  to  20,000 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre;  while  nitrogen 
iu  the  form  of  salts  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  could  not,  I  presume,  be  sown  upon  the 
land  for  much  less  than  35  cents  tier  pound; 
and  the  purchaser  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  value  of  the  increased  produce  would  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  manure  by  which 
it  was  obtained. 

Although  I  have  no  experience  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  corn.  I  still  prdfjose  to  confine 
my  remarks  chiefly  to  that  cr<^  as.  allowing 
for  differences  in  the  time  at  which  they  ripen 
their  seeds,  the  cereal  grain  crops  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  in  tbeir  maniietf  o£_ 
taking  their  food  from  the  soil. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  farmer  who  ap¬ 
plies  so  costly  a  substance  as  ammonia,  or  ni¬ 
trate,  to  his  land,  believes  that  the  soil  con¬ 
tains  a  store  of  mineral  substances  a  v  ailable  to 
the  crop,  though  the  plants  cannot  make  use 
of  them  for  want  of  the  necessary  nitrogen. 
In  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  bring  forward 
for  illustration,  I  will  assume  that  a  soil  pos¬ 
sesses  mineral  substances  iu  sufficient  abun¬ 
dance  to  grow  a  crop  of  100  bushels  of  corn, 
but  that  it  will  only  grow  25  bushels,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  amount  of  organic  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  not  producing  more  nitric  acid  than 
will  yield  the  nitrogen  contained  in  25  bushels 
of  corn  and  its  straw. 

Let  us  say  that  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
crop  by  50  bushels,  making  in  all  75  bushels 
per  acre.  In  reference  to  some  tables  on  the 
composition  of  various  crops  grown  in  the 
States,  I  find  that  5*)  bushels  of  corn,  and  its 
equivalent  of  straw,  amounting  altogether  to 
9,500  pounds,  contain  76  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
amount  of  nitrogen  was  applied  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  that  the  whole  was  taken  up  by  the 
plant;  we  should  find  that  each  pound  taken 
up  enabled  the  plant  to  obtain  about  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  mineral  matter  from  the  soil, 
aud  about  1 14  pounds  of  organic  matter  fro_u 
the  atmosphere. 

The  process  which  I  have  described  as  taking 
place  in  corn,  takes  place  every  year  in  my 
wheat  aud  bai  ley  crops  at  Rothaiusted,  where 
each  pound  of  nitrogen  taken  up  represents 
more  than  100  pounds  of  straw  and  grain.  In 
my  illustration  of  the  action  of  nitrogen  o* 
com,  I  hav e  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  70 
pounds  applied  was  taken  up  by  the  plant;  in 
practice,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  a  great 
deal  more  than  76  pounds  of  uitrogeu  will  be 
required  to  produce  an  increase  of  50  bushels 
per  acre  in  the  crop ;  as  even  if  the  plant  were 
able  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  uitrogeu  that 
was  within  its  reach,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  roots  could  come  iu  contact  with  all  that 
was  applied. 

The  result  of  our  experience,  as  derived  from 
our  experiments  at  Rothamstead,  is  that  eveu 
in  seasous  of  the  greatest  abundance  the  crop 
has  never  taken  up  the  whole  of  the  uitrogeu 
applied.  If,  therefor© — as  is  certain — farming 
has  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  basis  of  averayr 
seasons, a  large  allowance  must  be  made  forltvss. 

It  is,  I  think,  tolerably  evident  that  if  we 
applied  76  pounds  of  nitrogen— equal  to  about 
450  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda— aud  obtuiued  50 
bushels  of  corn,  the  transaction  would  be  a 
profitable  one;  but  if  we  obtained  only  25 
bushels,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  we  had 
to  apply  900  pounds  of  nitrate  to  produce  the 
50  bushels  required,  there  would  be  a  loss  in 
stead  of  a  gain  on  the  transaction. 
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As  the  amount  of  the  applied  nitrogen  which 
outers  the  crop  is  dependent  upon  an  immense 
variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  seasons  can  alone 
produce  results  of  any  value  for  forming  an 
estimate  upon  this  point. 

•  ff  1  am  correct,  in  saying  that,  even  in  a  year 
of  the  greatest  abundance,  more  nitrogen  is 
applied  than  is  taken  up  in  the  crop,  the  dif¬ 
ference  taken  up  on  an  are-rage  of  years  must 
he  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
between  the  largest  and  the  average  crop. 

In  the  application  of  nitrates  or  ammonia  to 
growing  crops  in  England,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  will  lie  hardly  safe  to  calculate  upon  a 
loss  of  much  less  than  60  per  cent. 

Rothtmisted,  England. 


Clrbonnillm-al. 


FORESTRY  No.  33. 
Forest  Nursery.  Part  VI. 


DK.  JOHN  A.  IVARDER. 

BERRIES  OR  PULPY  SEEDS— SEPARATION  FROM 
THE  PULP— PREPARATION  FOR  PLANTING 
MACLUKA — MR.  MANN'S  METHODS, 


A  n  ts  a  >ul  A  corns— Chestnuts, Buckeyes.  Beeches 
< inks — Preservation.  Ptantiiu /,  Winter  Care 4 
Tap-Roots —  Nursery  Treatment —  Walnuts 
and  Hickories —  Treatment  of  Nets  and 
Plants. 


Berry  and  Pulpy  Seeds  need  special 
management  in  their  preparation  and  in  the 
treatment  of  their  seedlings;  the  nutlets  of 
many  are  quite  small,  and  some  have  hard, 
woody  or  homy  cases  that  make  them  refrac¬ 
tory  and  I  will  throw  them  into  class  four. 
They  all  require  to  lie  separated  from  their 
fleshy  envelopes  by  mechanical  means,  uided 
by  maceration,  and  our  common  stone-fruits 
are  benefited  by  freezing.  Papaws,  persim¬ 
mons,  apples,  pears,  quinces  and  other  fleshy 
fruits  will  need  £o  be  crushed  so  as  to  separate 
tin  seeds  by  washing.  Stone-fruits,  including 
Hie  Wild  Cherry,  Cclta'a,  Mountain- Ash,  Dog- 
wood,  etc.,  can  be  separated  by  macerating  or 
wash  tog:  after  being  dried  the}'  may  lie  safely 
stored,  but  they  a  re  the  better  for  exposure  to 
moisture  and  frosts. 

The  true  berries,  such  as  the  Rubu-s  family, 
the  mulberries,  the  Osage  Orange,  currants, 
gooseberries,  amelanchiers,  elders,  ami  some 
others,  may  be  separated  from  the  pulp  by 
crushing  and  washing.  Many  of  these  have 
small  seeds,  and  many  of  the  nutlets  are  quite 
hard;  the  latter  are  improved  in  their  vege¬ 
tative  power  by  soaking  or  by  exposure  to 
frosts.  Excepting  the  Madura,  with  its 
larger  seeds  and  sturdy  young  plants,  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  seed  drills,  the  most  of 
these  seeds  should  be  sowed  in  beds  or  boxes  tit  | 
linst  and  lined  out  afterwards.  All  these  seeds 
retain  their  vitality  sufficiently  well  after 
being  dried,  but  some  of  them  should  be  soak¬ 
ed  until  they  begin  to  sprout  before  sowing 
them  in  the  Spring,  nor  should  they  be  put  in 
until  the  ground  is  warm. 

The  seedsof  celastrus,  euonymns,  magnolias, 
hollies  and  some  others  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  soft,  tenacious  material  that  should 
be  removed  before  planting  them.  Mr.  Jeu- 
kius  keeps  magnolia  seeds  mixed  with  old  saw¬ 
dust.  out-doors  and  has  them  growing  satisfac¬ 
torily  after  Bpriug  planting,  though  they  ger¬ 
minate  slowly,  lying  until  June:  he  prefers 
Fall  planting  of  the  Im  lily-gathered  seeds. 
Many  magnolias  naturally  make  only  one,  the 
terminal  bud,  the  first  year,  which  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  morsel  for  the  rabbits,  which  must  lie  kept 
away  from  them, 

The  Madura  or  Osage  Oruuge,  long  exten¬ 
sively  propagated  for  hedging,  is  now  assum¬ 
ing  importance  among  our  forest  t  rees  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  valuable  timber  and  because  its 
merits  have  been  officially  recognized  by  the 
Laud  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  its  treatment  in  the  forest  nursery  de¬ 
serves  fuller  notice. 

The  round  fruit  is  made  up  of  a  stringy  pulp 
holding  together  the  numerous  seeds,  which 
are  grouped  together  like  radii  from  t  he  cen¬ 
ter.  The  oranges,  so  called  from  tlieir  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  citrus  fruit,  fall  from  the  trees 
on  the  access  of  frost :  these  may  l*e  gathered 
and  exposed  to  a  hard  freeze,  after  which  they 
soften,  and  by  maceration  and  washing  the 
seeds  are  readily  separated  and  cleaned:  they 
must  be  well  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
frequent  stirring,  as  otherwise  they  will  heat 
or  grow  moldy.  When  dried  they  may  lie 
packed  in  sacks  or  barrels  for  storing  or  trans¬ 
portation.  and  cau  be  kept  for  years,  but  they 
will  deteriorate  with  time.  Good  seed  will 
feel  cold  to  the  hand.  When  wanted  for 
planting  they  should  lie  soaked  in  warm  water 
for  one  or  two  da  ys,  changing  the  water  sever¬ 
al  times;  when  drained  they  may  be  mixed 
with  sand,  one-third  bulk,  and  kept  in  a  warn 
place,  stirred  three  times  a  day  and  kept  damp 
by  sprinkling  with  warm  water  twice  a  day.  I 


Thus  treated  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  65 
or  70  degrees,  the  seeds  will  liegin  to  sprout 
in  a  couple  of  days,  when  they  should  be  put 
into  the  ground.  The  seeds  should  lie  well 
sprouted  or  pipped,  but  this  must  uot  be  over¬ 
done,  ns  the  sprouts  are  easily  broken  off, 

Mr.  Wm.  Maun,  who  grew  the  plants  in  Im¬ 
mense  numbers  in  Illinois,  recommended  soak¬ 
ing  the  seeds  by  the  bagful,  t  hrowing  the  sacks 
into  a  horse-pond,  uutil  thoroughly  wet  and 
germinated,  lie  planted  them  with  a  wheat 
drill,  stopping  alternate  outlets;  he  cultivated 
them  by  horse  power,  mowed  off  the  tops  with 
a  harvesting  machine,  and  cut  t  he  roots  eight 
inches  below  the  surface  with  a  tree  digger  or 
share-plow  of  his  own  design,  and  then  pulled 
them  from  the  loose  soil,  They  wore  then 
counted  in  hundreds,  tied  in  bundles  and  stored 
in  collars,  and  packed  in  soil,  moss  or  saw¬ 
dust.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  hselod-iu 
out-doors,  or  piled  with  alternate  layers  of 
soil  and  covered  with  earth  securely  from 
frost  and  air.  With  all  these  labor-saving  ar¬ 
rangements  Mr.  Maun  was  aide  to  supply  the 
market  at  very  low  figm-es.  This  may  be  cited 
as  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  intelligence  and  enterprise  applied  in  new 
liues  of  industry,  enabling  even  high-priced 
labor  to  compete  with  the  world. 

Nuts  and  Acorns  are  thus  grouped  to¬ 
gether  because  they  have  similar  natures  and 
require  similar  treatment.  Most  of  them  are 
remarkably  sensitive  of  both  extremes  of 
moisture  and  dryness,  while  others,  being  rich 
in  oily  matter,  are  liable  to  become  rancid  if 
kept  too  long  in  a  dry  state.  Of  the  first  group 
are  tin*  chestnuts,  honse-chestnuts  and  buck¬ 
eyes,  beech -uuts  and  acorns.  Their  natural 
moisture,  when  freshly  gathered  into  a  mass, 
causes  them  to  heat  and  to  sprout  prematurely 
or  to  become  moldy  unless  carefully  dried  and 
frequently  shoveled  over.  On  the  other  hand, 

'i  lii'ii  once  perfectly  dried  the  tissue  of  their 
cotyledons  Is 'comes  very  hard,  and  their  vital¬ 
ity  is  usually  lost.  Many  of  these  seeds  will 
sprout  when  lying  upon  the  ground  within  a 
few  days  after  their  fall  from  the  trees  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  warm  Autumnal  shower. 

It  has  been  advised  to  mix  these  sissls  with 
damp,  not  wet,  sand  so  soon  as  they  are  col¬ 
lected.  and  to  keep  them  covered  from  the 
rain  and  in  a  low  temperature:  if  at  all  too 
wet  they  "  ill  spoil.  Those  who  have  had  most 
experience  recommend  committing  these  nuts 
to  the  soil  in  drills  or  boxes  so  soon  as  they 
have  been  harvested.  The  box  plan  offers 
some  protection  from  the  ravages  of  field-mice 
and  squirrels,  which  are  very  destructive. 

At  the  end  of  one  growing  season  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  taken  up,  their  long  tap-roots  short- 
cued  and  the  plants  heeled  in  or  stored  in 
cellars,  to  lie  set  out  in  nursery  rows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  Some  species  make  a  very 
small  growth  in  their'first  year,  though  vigor¬ 
ous  enough  when  their  roots  become  well 
established.  Some  need  to  be  kept  in  the  nur-  | 
scry  rows  for  several  years  before  large  enough 
to  In1  planted  out. 

Walnuts  and  hickories  having  very  oily 
seeds  are  very  liable  to  become  rancid  if  kept 
too  "arm,  They  may  be  planted  at  once  in 
drills,  They  cau  be  mixed  with  sand,  or  they 
can  lie  kept  out-doors  iu  piles  exposed  to  tho 
elements,  but  must  be  guarded  from  vermin. 
Many  persons  insist,  upon  placing  all  the 
seedsof  t  his  class  at  once  into  the  places  they 
are  to  occupy  permanently  rather  than  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  the  mutilation  of  their  tap-roots, 
which  is  incident  to  tlieir  removal  in  and  to 
the  nursery  rows,  The  danger  arising  from 
this  process  is  perhaps  very  much  overesti¬ 
mated,  ns  seedlings  of  this  class  are  usually 
slow  growers  at  first;  it  has  been  observed 
that  those  which  were  transplanted  at  one  year, 
root-pruned,  und  set  iu  lines  to  grow,  rarely 
failed  to  do  well,  and  that  when  removed  and 
planted  out  afterward  they  had  a  good  sys-  1 
tern  of  brauchiug  roots  (hat  insured  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  plantation.  Perhaps  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  preserving  the  tap-roots  has  been  too 
much  insisted  on  by  theorists.  It  is  certainly 
a  more  economical  method  to  transplant  and 
to  cultivate  in  the  more  limited  space  of  the 
nursery  than  to  plant  these  seeds  over  a  wide 
area  that  will  require  much  labor  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  weed-killing  for  several  years  until  the 
trees  can  shade  the  ground  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
tect.  themselves  from  such  intruders.  Exjieri- 
meuts  are  in  progress  with  young  oak  trees  to 
test  these  questions.  Some  acorns  were  plant 
eel  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  others  were 
started  iu  boxes  that  confined  the  root*  or  in¬ 
clined  them  horizontally  until  set  out  atone 
year  old,  while  others  sowed  in  nulTsory 
rows  in  the  open  ground  were  transplanted 
and  severely  root-pruned  at  one  and  two 
years  old,  and  again  more  or  less  mutilated 
when  at  last  planted  out.  All  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  their  stations,  uud  they  apjiear  to  thrive 
equally  well.  Walnuts  and  hickories  have 
very  strong  tap-roots  with  few  lateral  filters, 
and  when  taken  from  tile  woods  and  fence- 
cornel’s  they  are  found  to  suffer  in  transplant¬ 
ing,  as  do  many  other  species,  but  those  which 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  nurseries  where 
they  could  be  root-pruned,  are  iu  u  very  dif- 


|  ferent  condition ;  il.  must  be  remembered,  how- 
oven  that  young  hickories  make  top  very  slowly 
at  first,  until  they  become  well  established  iu 
their  root-system  under  ground:  once  well 
rooted,  however,  they  grow  apace. 
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AMONG  THE  SPRING  CATALOGUES. 

M A RY  WAGER- FISHER. 


In  looking  through  a  half 
dozen  or  more,  of  t  lie,  25 
lo  SO  catalogues  of  trees, 
plants  and  seeds,  yearly 

advertised  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  business,  and 
also  with  the  profitable¬ 
ness  of  it,  in  that  the 
majority  of  these  firms 
seud  their  catalogues. post¬ 
paid.  gratuitously  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  a  very  large  ex- 
jieuse  in  and  of  itself.  Ln 
addition  to  this,  wh  e  u 
orders  arc  made  for  seeds, 
or  plants,  there  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite  always,  "ex- 
tras"  sent,  which  yield 
fully  as  much'pleusure  to 
the  recipient  as  the  filled 
order.  So,  all  in  all,  1  know  of  no  illustrated 
literature,  which  for  the  "money1'  is  so  enjoy¬ 
able  as  the  catalogues,  or  any  of  the  minor  in¬ 
vestments  that  yield  so  much  interest  and 
pleasure  a*  the  results  of  patronizing  the 
catalogue  makers. 

Next  to  possessing  the  marvelous  flowers 
and  fruits  heralded  iu  these  publications,  is 
the  reading  of  the  catalogues  themselves. 
They  possess  one  characteristic  which  I  am 
sure  is  not  fully  appreciated.  It.  is  that  of 
bringing  all  these  growing  tilings  up  to  the 
topmost  bight  of  the  imagination.  I  always 
see  with  ray  mind's  eye  juy  larkspurs  larger  I 
and  bluer,  m  v  Canterbury  Bells  statelier,  my 
lilies  queenlier  and  my  roses  superber  than 
t  hey  actually  prove  to  be.  hut.  when  I  turn  the 
pages  of  these  catalogues,  I  see  every  flower 
that  I  buve  ever  cultivated,  portrayed  mag¬ 
nificently.  1  never  had  in  my  life  such  spikes 
of  mignonette,  nor  such  enormous  heads  of 
sweet  alyssum,  nor  candytuft  so  branched 
with  blooms,  nor  such  beds  of  royul-i’oU’d 
pansies  as  these  catalogue  people  lead  me  to 
seel  Neither  do  my  stalks  of  gladioli  ever  dis¬ 
play  so  many  opened  flowers  at  a  time  as  do 
these  pictures,  nor  my  pelargouiu ms  stand  so 
magnificently  decorated  with  trusses  of  color! 
But  notwithstanding  my  unequal  endeavors.  I 
like  this  luxurious  extravagance  in  the  cata¬ 
logues,  this  fascinating  extravagance  of  even 
day  beauty.  That  the  artists  who  draw  the  pic¬ 
tures  look  through  a  magnifying  glass,  is  nut 
the  only  reason  why  they  see  more  in  the  small 
flowers  than  most  people  who  cultivate  l  hem 
do,  or  that,  the  text  makers  describe  blossoms 
as  being  ten  inches  across,  when  for  most  of 
us  they  are  never  overlive  or  six.  Observa¬ 
tion  and  special  culture  produce  wonders,  and 
most  of  ns  fail  in  lx/ith ;  so  if  we  find  disappoint 
mont  in  some  of  our  ventures  we  should  ex¬ 
claim  iu  the  language  of  the  old  school  reader, 
"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  in  ourselves.’’  A 
little  room  for  "allowance”  is  but  prudent, 
especially  when  beholding  the  new  Vick  straw¬ 
berry  which  Mr.  Green  would  huve  us  believe 
bv  the  pictures  and  text  of  his  catalogues  pro¬ 
duces  berries  at,  the  rate  tho  laud  of  Canaan 
did  grapes  in  the  time  of  Moses!  Really,  he 
tells  the  biggest  strawberry  story,  the  most 
charming  talc  in  all  the  .Spring  catalogues,  if 
you  can  only  believe  it,  ISO  berries  the  yield 
of  an  average  plant?  Enough  for  the  family 
breakfast.  Good  morning  to  tile  milleuium! 

But  to  return  to  the  flower  seeds.  I  think  1 
never  had  a  more  interesting  Rammer  than 
one  several  years  ago  when  1  had  all  the  seed¬ 
lings  I  wanted.  My  garden  plot  was  filled 
with  82  varieties  of  seedling  flowers,  many  of 
them  new  to  me,  But,  as  we  grow  older  iu 
experience,  we  gravitate  toward  “settled” 
things.  And  so,  all  iu  all,  while  there  is  a 
fresh  and  delicious  charm  about  secedlings, 
there  is  a  more  assured  and  comfortable  feel¬ 
ing  with  perennial  plants.  If  you  put.  your 
money  into  plants  and  shrubs  that  live  year 
after  year,  the  investment  seems  to  be  more 
permanent,.  And  now  that  certain  varieties 
of  flowers,  that,  a  few  years  ago  were  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  frugal  purse,  can  1*>  had  cheaply, 
there  is  no  reason  why  most  people  cannot  en 
joy  the  luxury  of  the  best.  Among  these  are 
lilies  and  gladioli.  The  latter  cost  anywhere 
from  a  cent  apiece  for  small  bullis  to  *5  for 
the  choicest  single  large  bulb— a  fancy  price 
that  none  of  us  need  waste  time  or  money  on. 

Then,  if  you  like,  you  may  raise  your 
gladioli  from  the  seed  at.  10  cents  or  more  per 
packet  I  see  that  John  Raul  even  offers  seeds 


of  the  Lilium  aura  turn,  the  superb  Japan 
Lily,  for  10  cents,  and  perhaps  there  are  others 
who  do.  The  old-fashioned  Canterbury  Bell, 
the  single  and  blue  varieties,  has  grown  larger 
through  cultivation,  with  a  very  large  saucer 
under  the  cup  or  bell,  and  although  it  is  a  bien¬ 
nial.  il  is  well  worth  waiting  a  year  to  sec,  for 
where  welt  grown  and  highly  placed,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  most  striking  appearance.  Like  lilies, 
it  needs  good  surroundings,  being  fully  as 
‘‘aristocratic.”  Sweet  Williams  and  the  ue" 
hardy  phloxes  arc  among  the  best  of  peren¬ 
nials.  I  sa  w  some  of  the  improved  varieties 
of  Sweet  William  last  Summer,  and  they  were 
very  beautiful,  a  long  time  in  flower,  very 
brilliant,  and  the  couipact  and  symmetrical 
form  of  the  plant  perfect,  and  very  different 
from  the  old-time,  straggling  Sweet.  Williams 
t  hat  look  care  of  themselves  and  finally  "run 
out.”  The  hardy  phloxes  are  quite  as  good.  1 
also  saw  a  variety  of  columbine,  or  aquilegia, 
from  California,  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
it  would  bo  worth  while  to  patronize  the  man 
who  advertises  iu  the  Rural  seeds  nf  Califor¬ 
nia  flowers.  Heeds  can  be  had  of  the  clematis, 
including  that  of  Jackmanii  and  all  superb, 
hardy  climbers.  Iris  Kemp  fieri,  the  beautiful, 
hardy  Japanese  bis;  sweet.  Violets:  Iberis 
sempervirens  and  pansies,  are  all  good  and 
enduring  plants  to  have.  Zimiias  T  don't  care 
for,  notwithstanding  some  of  their  unusual 
Cold’s,  and  they  cannot  for  a  moment  stand 
comparison  with  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
i  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  To  obtain  the 
lull  effect  of  these  brave  flowers,  the  plants 
should  be  massed,  forming  a  sea  of  white, 
pink,  and  yellow  foam.  Every  time  I  sec  them 
in  flower  I  think  I  wdl  put  all  my  future 
flower  money  into  Chrysanthemums.  And  the 
same  of  Drummond  Phlox,  to  realize  its  une- 
qualed  brilliancy  of  coloring  you  should  see  u 
massed  lied  of  it  in  bloom,  A  straggling  plant 
here  and  there  conveys  a  small  idea  of  the 
splendor  of  a  congregation  of  them.  Of  an¬ 
imals  I  think  of  all  the  lovely  and  loveliest 
ihiugs,  there's  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  pe¬ 
tunias,  the  single  ones.  The  double  ones,  to 
my  eye,  look  unnatural  and  uncomfortable, 
nud  I  think  they  must  know  my  poor  opinion, 
for  1  never  could  make  one  grow,  luckily! 
But  the  single  beauties— mottled  and  striped 
and  variegated  and  plain,  sweet  uud  unsweet— 
they  arc  all  glorious,  and  will  grow  anywhere 
and  anyhow  and  bloom  the  whole  Summer 
.and  Autumn  through.  T  don’t  know  why  the 
M’ctlsmcn  (why  don't  women  go  into  the  flower- 
sced  business  and  monopolize  it.')  ask  more  for 
Conutess  of  Kllsmerc  petunia  seeds  than  for  the 
Ordinary  varieties,  With  rno  it  seeds  itself 
year  after  year:  there  is  nothing  difficult  or 
rare  about  it— a  uoat,  clean,  sweet,  Indy-like 
blossom,  but  too  short  of  stem  to  be  worth 
much  for  cutting. 

It  is  probably  heresy,  but  1  do  uot  care 
much  for  picotees.  A  "pink"  without  fra¬ 
grance,  to  my  mind,  is  altogether  superfluous, 
however  beautifully  formed  and  colored  it 
may  be,  Carnations  and  the  old-fashoned, 
sweet-scented  fringed  pinks  (whither  have 
they  gone?)  are  delicious.  A  lialf-dozen  sweet 
violets  will  give  a  room  the  fragrance  of  a 
palat  e,  an  odor  that  no  other  flower— uot  even 
the  hyacinth — rail  rival.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  flowers  as  with  fruits,  a  general  striving 
for  the  largest  and  most  showy;  but  the  ex¬ 
quisite  fragrance  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
exquisite  deliciousness  of  the  other,  resides,  as 
a  i  ule,  ill  the  small  ones. 

I  beta m nus  fruxiuella  may  be  raised  from 
the  seed,  nud  is  well  worth  having,  as  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  flow-el’s  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  is  both  rare  and  beautiful.  Seedsof  the 
two  varieties,  piuk  and  white,  east  10  cents. 


Dainj  i)itsbant|nj. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  MILK  AT  TWO 
CENTS  A  QUART. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


Cheapness  is  the  result  of  the  best  work 
with  the  best  tools  and  methods.  Let  au  ordi¬ 
nary  person  t  ry  to  make  pins  or  needles  by 
hand  and  compare  his  w  ork  in  regard  to  cheap¬ 
ness  with  that  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  this 
wit  h  the  work  of  a  machine  which  turns  them 
out.  by  the  thousand  at  the  cost  of  one  hand¬ 
made  one.  It  is  so  with  every  product  of  skill 
and  intelligence;  one  may  have  the  means  but 
may  not  have  the  skill;  another  may  have  the 
skill  without  the  menus;  und  both  will  fail, 
while  success  cA n  only  be  gained  by  the  com- 
l lined  use  of  both  menus  and  skill.  This  is  es- 
pecialh  t  rue  of  dairying,  wfliich  is  a  fine  art, 
hut  in  this  art  the  skill  to  choose  the  means  is 
as  important  as  the  skill  to  use  them.  In 
dairying  the  best  menus  of  success  do  not  con¬ 
sist  of  the  cows  alone,  although  these  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  of  t  he  fet'd  und  the  appliances  for 
feeding.  It  is  useless  to  have  tho  best  cows  in 
existence  without  the  feed,  because  the  cows 
are  merely  machines  for  turning  feed  into 
milk,  just  us  u  mill  is  a  machine  for  muking 
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(lour  or  moal  from  different.  grains,  and  as  one 
may  have  an  excellent  mill  but  cannot  get  fine 
(lour  out  of  oats  with  it,  so  one  may  have  an 
excellent  cow  and  cannot  got  milk  out  of  her 
by  the  u*o  of  straw  or  poor  hay.  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  very  beat,  of  feed  may  lie 
wasted  upon  a  poor  cow.  Therefore  the  first 
requisite  to  produce  cheap  milk  is  to  have  a 
dairy  of  good  cows. 

Wlrnt  is  a  good  cow  P'or  milk,  it  may  be 
replied  a  good  cow  is  oue  that  will  yield  not 
less  than  20  quarts  a  day  when  fresh,  and  will 
hold  on  to  her  product  so  long  that  her  yearly 
.yield  will  not  be  less  than  3,000  quarts.  ••Then" 
many  persons  will  remark,  “  there  are  very 
few  good  cows  winch  is  certainly  quite  true, 
for  if  it  were  otherwise  it  would  be  useless 
labor  to  enter  into  this  present  discussion  at  all. 
There  would  bo  no  need  of  it.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  will  cheerfully  agree  with  this  definition 
of  a  good  cow,  but  very,  very,  few  are  able  to 
point  to  a  herd  of  such  cows  in  their  stables. 
But  there  are  such  herds,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  there 
may  be  more.  Cows  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
bought,  at  least  not  at  such  prices  as  will  con¬ 
duce  to  our  object.  They  are  worth  more  than 
a  dairyman  can  afford  to  give  for  them.  But 
yet  they  are  to  be  procured.  They  are, 
however,  boru,  not  bought ;  and  he  who  would 
have  such  a  herd  must  breed  and  rear  them. 
There  are  places  where  dairymen  need  not  read 
these  lines  nor  study  this  subject ;  where  land 
is  cheap  and  cows  are  cheap,  aud  a  t25-eow 
pastured  on  a  $20-an-acre  meadow  may  profita¬ 
bly  yield  seven  quarts  of  t.wo-eont-a-quart  milk 
a  day  and  leave  a  living  profit  for  those  who 
like  such  living. 

But  the  days  are  coming,  and  now  are, 
when  the  very  great  majority  of  dairymen 
need  to  study  this  subject  very  closely  iu  order 
to  keep  even  with  the  world  aud  enjoy  reason¬ 
able  comfort  in  their  homesteads.  Then  how 
are  these'  profitable  cows  to  be  procured  i  They 
must  lie  bred  and  reared.  Then  the  breed  must 
be  chosen.  If  the  purpose  is  milk,  it  should  lie 
a  steady,  life-long  purpose.  This  Ls  to  bo  un¬ 
derstood  at  the  outset.  The  dairyman  must 
uot  make  milk  for  a  few  mouths  or  a  year  aud 
give  it  up  aud  make  butter  or  sell  bis  cows  and 
grow  hops  or  some  other  speculative  crop,  but 
he  must,  make  it  his  steady  life  business  to 
establish  a  herd  of  good  cows.  He  may  choose 
the  Dutch,  if  he  likes  a  large  breed  aud  has  a 
rich  pastuiv  or  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  growing 
soiling  crops;  or  he  may  choose  well-selected 
grade  Short-horns  and  use  a  pure  Ayrshire 
bull  i«>  cross  upon  them;  or,  if  fits  land  Ls  light, 
ho  may  choose  any  really  good  native  cows 
that  he  can  procure  and  cross  them  with  an 
Ayrshire  bull  from  a  good  milking  family. 
Such  au  animal  can  be  procured  for  $100  at  the 
outside,  and  will  be  really  worth  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  a  thousand.  Whatever  mav  be  said  about 
this  or  that  breed  for  milk,  for  sule  or  l’or  the 
factory,  there  is  abundant  proof  that  these  two 
kiuds  of  cattle,  grade  Dutch  and  grade  Ayr¬ 
shire*,  are  the  very  best  for  a  large  yield  of 
good  and  cheap  milk. 

The  heifer  calves  from  such  cows  will  not  go 
to  the  butcher.  That  so  many  dairy  calves 
are  made  into  veal  is  one  principal  reason  why 
we  have  so  many  poor  dairy  cows.  A  dairy 
man  who  lias  u  good  herd  is  too  apt  to  measure 
the  value  of  a  few  months’  milk  by  that  of  the 
calf  at  the  butcher's  price,  forgetting  that  the 
value  of  a  promising  calf  is  much  above  the 
price  of  the  veal  it  will  make.  As  it  costs  no 
more  to  feed  a  good  calf  than  a  poor  oue,  the 
whole  of  the  extra  value  of  the  cow  it  would 
make  belongs  to  the  calf  at  its  birth,  aud  if  the  1 
cow  will  be  worth  $20  more  than  a  common 
one.  the  calf  is  worth  $20  more  than  its  veal 
price.  The  dairy  can  never  prosper  ns  it 
should  and  would  do,  while  dairymen  are  so 
apt  to  think  that  it  will  uot  puy  to  rear  their 
heifer  calves.  And  if  the  calf  is  worth  raising 
it  is  worth  raising  well.  This  can  be  done  upon 
skimmed  milk  as  well  as  upon  now  milk.  A 
dairy  cow  should  have  a  large  frame  with  a 
largo  capacity  for  digestion.  Both  of  these 
are  results  of  training,  und  skimmed  milk  is 
the  very  best  food  for  these  purposes.  Fat 
certainly  helps  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  an  | 
animal.  But  cream  is  a  very  costly  fuel.  A  j 
handful  of  wood  in  a  stove  is  much  cheaper 
than  a  quart  of  cream.  Ho  it  is  cheaper  to  j 
warm  the  sweot,  skimmed  milk  aud  thus  warm 
the  animal.  Indeed  it  would  lie  cheaper  to 
warm  the  calf-pen  with  a  stove  than  to  furnish 
the  requisite  fat  to  u  arm  the  young  animals  ; 
sufficiently  in  the  shai>e  of  cream.  But  with 
reasonably  comfortable  pens  and  warm  milk, 
with  perhaps  a  tablespooiifid  of  molasses  daily 
to  sweeten  the  moss  of  milk,  a  calf  may  be 
roared  in  the  very  best  manner,  if  milk  is 
scarce  many  substitutes  may  be  made.  Home 
of  the  sweetest  clover  lmy,  kept  for  tho  pur¬ 
pose  and  cut  early,  may  be  used  fur  making 
hay  tea  as  the  basis  of  such  substitutes.  To 
this  a  pint  of  infusion  of  linseed  meal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal;  with  another  pint  of  gruel  made 
from  rasped,  hard-boiled,  dry  rye  or  buckwheat 
moal,  tied  up  iu  a  cloth  (boiled  for  six  hours), 
may  bo  added,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  table 
spoonful  of  molasses.  Two  quarts  of  this 


drink,  with  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk,  will 
make  a  very  good  and  cheap  meal  for  a  cal  f. 
When  the  calf  is  past  n  month  old  it  mayhave 
a  very  little  of  the  row’s  food — mixed  bran 
and  oats  and  com  ground — ouco  a  flay,  and  as  1 
it  learns  to  ea^this  it  may  haven  handful  once 
a  day.  But  special  care  should  be  taken  not  I 
to  over-feed  it.  That  produces  indigestion  and  t 
indigestion  causes  diarrham,  and  this  pullsany  | 
young  animal  down  very  fast,  indeed.  If  this  j 
trouble  occurs  it  maybe  stopped  at  once  by 
giving  one  quart  of  uow  milk  warm  from  the  i 
cow  and  no  more,  until  by  this  lightfecding  and  1 
the  soothing  effect  of  the  fresh  milk  the  irrita-  ' 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  removed  and 
the  digestive  functions  are  restored  This 
method  of  feeding  enlarged,  as  the  young  uui-  j 
mal  grows,  may  bo  continued  until  it  goes  to  1 
pasture,  when,  excepting  for  its  proper  (nun- 
ing,  all  the  real  trouble  aud  cost  of  rearing  it 
are  over.  In  time  it  will  come  into  the  dairy  as  j 
one  of  the  best  tools  or  machines  the  dairyman 
can  have  to  work  with  for  the  cheap  and  prof¬ 
itable  production  of  milk. 


±arin  Ccoffoffuj. 


AN  AGREEABLE  HIDE. 

Farmers  are  indebted  to  the  inventor  and 
the  mechanic.  They  are  doing  much  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  labor  of  its  drudgery  aud  exalt  his 
profession  by  substituting  the  toil  of  brain  for 
the  strain  of  umsele.  The  mower,  reaper  and 
thrasher  have  revolutionized  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  tedious  and  toilsome  farm  work. 
Will  the  other  departments  that  now  weary 
the  limits  and  exhaust  the  vigor  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  be  made  as  easy  aud  expeditious 
by  the  inventive  skill  of  our  meehunics  ? 
When  we  take  a  ride  on  the  corniug  machine 
which  breaks  Up,  pulverizes  aud  seeds  the  soil 
at  one  operation  we  shall  think  the  milleuium 
of  farm  life  is  near  at  hand. 

Au  approach  toward  such  a  period  Ls  marked 
by  the  great  and  numerous  improvements 
made  in  our  harrows,  and  as  the  actual  expe¬ 
riences  of  farmers  form  au  instructive  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  gotxl  agricultural  paper,  1  will 
return  a  little  for  the  “much”  these  pages  have 
given  to  me. 

1  have  used  for  one  season  a  spring-tooth 
sulky  harrow  aud  cultivator  with  such  great 
satisfaction  that  I  wish  all  who  \s  ill  trudge  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  through  the  soft  soil  behind 
their  peg-toothed  harrows  might  mount  my 
Chariot,  at  least  long  enough  to  get  their 
breath.  My  harrow  is  mounted  on  wheels 
which  are  four  feet  high,  and  has  fifteen  teeth 
that  resemble  the  leaf  of  a  wagon-spring  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a  letter  S  of  unequal  crooks. 
Of  these  there  are  fifteen,  arranged  in  three 
different  sets  in  a  manner  making  it  very 
difficult  to  choke.  Its  effectiveness  in  pulver¬ 
izing  the  soil  far  exceeds  that  of  my  old- 
fashioned  letter- A  harrow,  and  running  over 
an  inverted  sod  the  machine  can  lie  set  so  ax 
to  scrape  the  soil  loose  without  running  deep 
enough  to  touch  the  sod  itself  The  ability  to 
gauge  the  depth  of  t  he  work  is  one  of  the  valu¬ 
able  features,  while  the  thoroughness  and  ease 
to  the  driver  complete  the  attraction.  1  har¬ 
rowed  30  acres  of  land  recently  cleared  of 
i  stumps  and  the  implement's  spring  teeth  went 
over  the  stumps  like  those  of  a  hay-rake,  aud 
worked  so  closely  to  them  that  there  was 
hardly  a  square  foot  in  t  he  field  that  was  not 
torn  up.  No  teeth  were  broken  or  misplaced 
by  the  severe  tests  applied. 

We  also  did  all  the  cultivating  ou  six  acres 
of  corn  (except  the  last  time)  with  our  harrow. 
By  removing  two  tooth  and  striding  the  row, 
the  machine  worked  very  close  to  the  corn 
aud  true.  The  spring  seat  was  uot  disdained, 
ami  the  relief  given  for  much  of  the  drudgery 
of  early  Summer  was  highly  appreciated. 
Perhaps  l  should  add  that  the  pole  is  V-shaped, 
and  thus  the  eye  can  follow  the  row  without 
obstruction.  1  have  not  yet  tried  the  seeder 
and  fertilizer  attachments,  but  am  so  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  w  ith  the  harrow  that  1  shall 
get  its  entire  outfit,  though  I  send  to  Michi¬ 
gan  to  obtain  it.  c.  e.  t. 


Evaporated  Sweet  Corn. 

Whenever  StowelTs  Evergreen  sweet  corn  1 
goes  much  below  $1.00  per  100  ears,  wo  evap<>- 
rate  and  have  never  boon  able  to  supply  the 
demand  of  our  local  market  at  lStx  wholesale,  > 
when  the  best  dried  Ls  worth  only  10  to  lie. 
Properly  manipulated  it  is  equal  iu  appear¬ 
ance  ami  superior  iu  quality  to  the  best  canned 
corn,  a  fact  beginning  to  lie  known.  1  look 
for  its  popularity  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  evaporated  fruits.  Poor  or  old  corn 
evaporated  of  course  is  i>oor  stuff  still. 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.  E.  b.  u. 


Another  Shingle  Coat,  —Add  to  H.  G.  O.'s 
resiu  varnish— as  per  Rural  of  Feb.  24— a 
quantity  of  Brandon,  or  any  metallic  mineral 
(in  dry  state)  sufficient  for  paint  consistency 
and  you  will  have  a  spark-proof  as  well  as 
water-proof  roof  with  it.  w.  H  O. 


1883— SPR!  NC— 1883. 

Now  is  the  lim<'  to  prepare  i 
Vf.iu  r,r,|.-r-  for  >K%V  and 
lit  H  K  Fniji  and  Ornamnni.al 

Shrnli.s  In  nritlTi'im, 

BOSKS,  VISES.  KTC. 

lf'  .-idns many  iv-iruule  Novelties*  we  offer  the largest 
flirt  most  •:tniipl'*!e general  Steele  of  Fruit  and  Oriiatrien- 
till  Tens  iu  the  United  Suite*.  'bridged  Catalogin' 
mailed  free.  Address  KI.V.WAXOER  <*•  BARRY, 
Ml.  IIo|»e  Swrwrlt'K.  BiK'liutter,  S  Y. 


SEED  CORN. 


Sen  Rural  of  Feb.  17  th 
description  by  Ur. 
-SiurtevBtU. .  in  l<si  page. 

Yellow  Flint,  s-rowed,  has  jiruduced.  123  bushels  per 
acre.  This  most  carefully  bred  Tudlnn  corn  in  exist* 
cnee.  Our  sen  I  was  grown  ou  Waushakum  Farm  and 
from  Weil  twice  toil  by  l)r.  Sturtevant.  Bushel,  f* 
peck,  $1.25;  quart,  by  mall,  15  Cents. 

Sibley’s  Pride 

Yellow  Dent,  tfi- 
rowed;  earliest  ma- 
,  turlng  Dent  Corn 
grown.  Originated  and  the  seed  Is  grown  on  the 
northern  border  of  Iowa.  It  ripened  In  Minnesota 
Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  etc.,  last  season,  the 
worst  for  corn  in  25  years,  In  many  localities  where 
Dent  Corn  had  not  before  been  ripened.  Ordinary 
yields,  SO  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Bushel,  $4.50;  peek 
$1.25;  quart,  by  mall  to  cents. 

IS  SCARCE. 

During  the  last  unfavorable  season  very  little  corn 
matured  suitable  for  seed,  therefore 

Get  the  Best. 

We  keep  full  stocks  of  all  the  standard  varieties  of 
Seed  Corn  which  we  are  eontident  will  germinate, 
because  we  send  out  none  except  Its  vitality  has  been 

Carefully  Tested. 

We  have  recently  published  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  ever  Issued,  a  GRAIN  AND  FARM  SEEDS  MAN¬ 
UAL  (Illustrated,  SS  pages),  containing  histories  of 
Indian  Corn,  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  by  Dr.  E.  T,. 
Sturtevant;  Methods  of  Culture  by  B,  F.  Johnson. 
Essay  on  Grasses  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal;  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  uU  the  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Price  10  emits.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  Free. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aud  Chicago,  1 11. 


THE  RURAL 

Premium  Corn. 

Thoroughbred  Flint, 

and  Rural  Dent. 

Price  of  each,  25  cents  per  packet:  (50  cents 
per  pint;  $1.00  per  quart,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
B.  ix.  BLIHS  &  HONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

EM.miv’.i  Crape  Vines.) 

LAIIY  dm!  IVl;i '.'. .ire.  Golden  Puckliilgtou.  and  Kurlv 
Victor  und  loo  ..rlt.-r  choirr-  Varieties.  Smd  f,,[  I’n'ct* 

List  to  KKO.  IV.  C.tlll‘KKI.1.,  I)i'l;oi O. 


SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 

Early  Amber,  Early  Orange,  Texas  Orange,  Hon- 
durus.  Litterbin,  and  Stewart's  Hybrid  Vatu*  Seeds, 
raised  separate  and  kept  sound  and  pure,  fur  sale  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  reasonable  rates,  by 
Messrs.  .Schwarz  A  Gillespie,  of  the  uak  Hill  Hctlntng 
Co.  Prices  on  application.  Address 

SCHWARZ  .X  GILLESPIE, 

Lock  Box  (Bl.  Edwardsville,  Ill. 


$66- 


IN  PRIZES  WILL  BE  PAID  To  DflVC 

FOR  GARDEN  I  ML  BUlO 


Send  for  a  I' 

•‘SekdTime  asd  Harvest. 

I  sane  F.  Tilling  buM,  Lit 


ee  specimen  copy  i.f  the  April  No.  of 

‘  ■lUil 


i  psr 

Plu 


me.  Pa. 


SEEDS 

OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 

FOR  FARMand  GARDEN. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO. 

GROWERS  &  IMPORTERS 
114  CHAMBERS  ST.  NEWY0RK 


SIXTEEN  SPLENDID 

CeraniumS 

EITHER  SINGLF  OR  DOUBLE,  for  only  $1.33.. 

*Jr  $  Single  and  6  Double  boru.  or  6  s.ngic.A  Dvul'te  null 
s  Scented,  or  16  H.cr  Blooming  Rose*,  or  4  GvmnmmsJ 
H 

I  Uu>H 

tented  Cutulngiic  of  Plant.  umi  Seed*  free. 
INyiBFALLEN  GREENHOUSES.  Springfield,  0.1 


Plants,  also  Fine  l*ot  Plants  OU 
Frnftr'a  H '  "r  Trees  und  Plants. 

a  Llnismentnl.i  Send  for  our  Cutalc 

Address.  W.  S.  LITTLE,  Kocheater,  N. 


BEST  MARKET  PEAR 

PEACH,  Pl.t  M,  PEAK,  APPLE, 

Ol  INC  E  and  ether  trees ,  50 sorts 

STRAWBERRIES 

fUnon  1  «<», C  re«e*i\tMmiui'tcyf£harptt*<i 
S2  per  1000.  Knspberaes,Black. 
ls*mes.  Currants,  »)  »orts  of  gra;  es. 
Loir  mi  eas/ipriert.  $*iid  /or  Catalogue 
J,  S.  COLLINS,  Mixrrvstown. N.  J. 


FRESH  ONION  SEED 

AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE. 


To  Introduce  my  Seed,  1  will  send  prepaid  by  mall,  t<* 
any  address 

Packet,  t  ox.  U  lb.  1  lb. 
Yellow  On  11  v* vs  OLdori  Seed..  5c.  Wo.  SOc.  $1.00 

!  Large  Welherstleld  Red .  5  U  S3  1.10 

Large  Early  Red .  5  15  HI  1.2*1 

[  Also,  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  the  following  choice 
Seeds,  all  of  my  own  growth.  warranted  fresh  and 
•  good  or  money  refunded; 

f  Packet.  1  oz.  541b.  1  lb. 


I  Horrlri  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 

Wurzel .  .  5c.  15c.  30c. 

i  Egyptian  Bloorl  Turnip  Beet.  5c.  3  25  75 

,  Long  Smooth  Blood -Red  Beet  5  15  50 

]  Harris  ITaU'  Long  Parrot .  5  10  25  80 

Cabbage  Lettuec,  “The' Dea- 

I  con,".... .  5  25  75  82.7T. 

;  Musk  .Melon, Early  Christiana  5  10  S5  1.10 

Parsnip, Long  Dutch .  5  15  50 

Pumpkin,  "Possum  Nose,"....  5  30  l!0  2.0U 

Radish,  Kose-Oilve  Shape .  5  15  so 


These  Seeds  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  I  want 
everybody  to  try  them  IhlsSprlng.  The  Seeds  will  be 
seat,  pre-putd,  by  mail  the  day  the  order  Is  received. 
I  guarantee  thetr  safe  delivery  in  good  order. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Morel  ou  Farm,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
P.S.  Cat.  for  with  directions  for  cultivation,  free. 


W liite  Elephant  Potatoes  for  sale  at  $1.50  per  bush. 
“  el  or  $f  per  bbl.  Address  C,  I.  BAILEY, 

Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

!  OF  30  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES 

grown  la  82.  the  Wall's  OraDge  seed  from  Tll- 
litighast  and  White  Star  seed  from  B.  K,  BUss, 
t  offered  on  Feb,  24  and  March  3d  of  your  paper 
so  low  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  asked 
if  I  am  reliable.  To  prove  to  you  and  to  your 
readers,  let  me  say  that  I  grow  about  4,000  bushels 
each  year,  and  you  will  find  enclosed  a  single  order 
of  240  barrel*  potatoes  from  one  seedsman,  which  I 
think  will  ho  sufficient  to  show  to  your  readers  that 
it  is  for  their  benefit  to  give  me  a  fair  share  of  their 
patronage.  Yours  respectfully. 

JOStAH  HAWKINS, 

Southport,  Conn. 


CHOICE 

CALIFORNIA 

Seeds 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Vegetable,  Flower, 
Tree, 

ALFALFA 

AND 


Far] 


T1IOS.  A.  COX  &  CO., 
Seed  Farmers  A  Merchants 


Warehouse,  409  Sansome  St.,  Sau  Frauciseo, 
California. 


nnifTrP  h,r  quantities.  Flue 

I  HI  1 1  r  n  8loci£  °r  Garden  Peas. 
I  1IIULU  uwti  growth;  Imi’Uoveli 
kh  Onion  Seed.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  other  Seeds,  Plants,  Vinos,  etc.,  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  H.  MYKRS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL 

Yellow  D  im 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Grapes. 
Ac.  Good  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  fuff 
descriptive  price  list  to  COE  A  CON  VERSE 

Fort  Atkinson.  Wls. 


Raspberry,  the  best.  Every  one  should 
have  It.  All  Small  Fruit.  Send  for  Fata 
logue  free. 

J.  IRVIN  JOHNSON. 

PALMYRA,  Wayne  Co..  X.  Y. 


ROCHESTER, 

A  NEW  TOMATO. 

The  ROCHESTER  la  the  product  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Acme  aud  Lester’s  Perfected,  and  la  own 
sister  to  the  Mayflower.  As  targe  as  the  Garfield,  but 
as  smooth  as  the  Acme.  It  Ls  undoubtedly  the  lar- 
trest  smooth  Tomato.  Firm,  dark  skin;  bears 
transportation  well;  absolutely  110  cores  ripens 
close  to  thi  stem;  did  not  decay  last  season  ou  heavy 
;  or  light  soil;  delicious  flavor.  For  sale  by  the 
packet  only,  *25  cts.;  five  packets,  81. 00. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  Jt  CO.,  Secdsuieu, 
.Rochester,  N.  \r.  Chicago.  111. 


SEEDS! 


FARMERS 
GARDENERS 
NURSERYMEN 


Tt  payatohavu  gc.vitnolsand  seeds. 
It  pay  a  to  buy  of  a  reliable  home. 
It  will  pay  yon  to  e.  ud  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 


Philadelphia  Tjiwn  Mower, 
~  ‘  l  Broa  “ 


Cabixin  Tin  mk-.e-t  K.*c  1  Sow  r,  | 

Matthews’  sml  Prills,  and 
other  first -class  goods. 

Eirri/thintf  for  the  Lawn.  Oar- 1 
den.  Givcnhon*.*  "r  N 1  CH.-ry. 

We  IVAItlM  NT  every  thing  ns  represented. 


|  YVE  ARE  THE 
SOLE 
WESTERN 
AtJENTS. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  GO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

wm-  ill  - -  *  -ited.  Cattdogue  sent  free, 
ltiiclmlrr,  VV.  Chicago,  UL 


SEEDS! 

£AJ?^E0N*  A  BEST  qualities^ 
FIELD  &  f  LOWEST  PRICES. 

p|  Am  p»  n  I  Ulu.tr.tcd  a  Po.criptiT*  Cats* 
r  » w  W  t  n  1 1  mailed  on  anplicatioa. 

J.  M.  MCCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

ifcuhuahad  iga«j  136  Walnut  St.,CwemmH0. 


would  as  soon  think  of  planting  a  whole  ear  of 
com  in  a  hill  as  a  whole  potato.  I  have  often 
in  case  of  a  new  kind  cut  the  eye  cluster  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  and  had  a  good  hill  from 
each  piece.  As  to  time  of  planting,  I  always 
try  to  get  my  whole  crop  in  •or  early  pota¬ 
toes.  1  believe  the  earlier  they  can  be  got  in 
the  more  certainty  of  a  good  crop.  As  to 
kinds,  I  have  raised  legions  of  them ;  but  for 
to-day  and  for  my  location  I  would  say  for 
early,  the  Beauty  of  Hebron;  for  medium,  the 
Burbank’s  Seedling  and  the  Mammoth  Pearl, 
and  for  late,  the  Bello  and  the  Late  Rose.  Of 
course,  others  are  good  and  may  do  better  in 
other  places.  J.  P. 


Growing  Potatoes. 

I  have  a  small  farm  of  only  40  acres,  but  it 
is  like  a  garden,  lying  nearly  level;  a  sandy 
loam,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  in  good 
condition.  I  raised  last  year  1,800  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  10  acres  aud  it  was  a  poor  season 
with  us  for  potatoes  on  account  of  the  blight. 
I  planted  mostly  Early  Rose,  but  I  shall  not 
plant  this  sort  any  more.  I  planted  Queen, 
White  Elephant,  Clark’s  No.  1  and  Late  Rose, 
all  of  which  are  good,  and  went  over  200 
bushels  per  acre.  I  use  all  the  ashes  I  can  get, 
mostly  saw-mill  ashes;  but  I  get  them  cheap — 
$1,00  per  load  of  45  bushels.  I  get  about  300 
bushels  per  year,  and  would  get  more  if  I 
could.  I  drop  them  in  the  hill  when  planting 
— about  20  bushels  per  acre.  s.  d.  c. 


l.ate  Snowiiake.  ..Sop.  25.,  .22t>>4..  Large,  splendid  po¬ 
tatoes. 

belle . Sep.  15. ..235  ..Large. 

Defiance . . Oct.  1 , . .  .8839S. .  Too  many  small 

ones. 

St.  Patrick . Oct.  1 _ 250  . .  Large  size,  no  small. 

Hose's  Seedling... Oct.  1.... 238  .Large,  very  hand¬ 
some. 

Rogers’s  No. 4 . Oct.  1 _ 293*4.  .Large. 

Wail’s  orange . Oct,  t.. .  . 

Queen  ot  the  V’y.Oct,  1 ...  .19!)  . .  All  large,  few  In  hlU 
Champion  of  Am. Sep.  23... 238  ..Handsome,  but  too 

many  small. 

Rogers’s  No.  7. ...Sep.  2:5. ..258  . .Large, nosmnll ones. 
Mammoth  Pearl.. Sep.  25... 257  ..Large. 

Cook’s  Superb. . .  .Sep.  25. .  2.5136,  .Large,  few  small. 
Sllverskln . Sep.  25... 231  .. 

Those  marked  as  ripening  Oct.  1  had  tops 
rather  green  when  dry  at  that  date.  The 
Matchless  and  Silverskin,  sent  out  with  high 
recommendation  by  B.  K.  Bliss  a  few  years 
ago,  are  worthless  on  my  ground.  Wall’s  Or¬ 
ange,  introduced  last  year  at  $4  per  pound, 
gave  a  good  yield  of  good-looking  potatoes. 
Tops  were  very  vigorous  and  wellco5‘ored  with 
a  mass  of  seed-balls — the  only  variety  that  pro¬ 
duced  seed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Defiance  gave  by  far 
the  largest  crop.  The  tubers  are  handsome,  of 
good  quality,  but  there  is  one  fault— too  many 
small  ones.  The  Late  Snowflake  is  a  sport  of 
the  Early  Snowflake  saved  by  C.  C.  Phillips,  of 
Vesson.  It  is  a  great  improvement  in  size  and 
yield  on  the  Early  Snowflake.  The  variety 
whose  appearance  pleased  me  best  at  digging 
time  was  Rose's  Seedling.  The  earliest  of  all 
was  Early  Eclectic.  It  was  three  weeks  ahead 
of  Ea  rly  Rose .  Had  they  been  planted  very 
early  I  think  the  yield  would  have  been  better; 
perhaps  much  better. 

White  Star  I  see  praised  a  great  deal  in  the 
papers,  but  I  found  it  the  meanest  potato  I 
ever  grew,  not  having  a  good  quality  about  it. 
I  should  state  the  trial  plot  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  of  potatoes  and  5vas  given  the  same 
cultivation  as  the  whole  field  received,  my  ob¬ 
ject  being,  not  to  see  how  large  a  crop  I  could 
grow,  but  to  learn  the  relative  yield  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  in  ordinary  field  culture. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  W.  Davis. 


About  25  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  stir 
among  potato-growers  in  this  vicinity  about 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  seed  that 
would  be  desirable  or  profitable  to  plant,  and 
many  large  potato  fields  were  planted  with 
only  one  eye  to  the  hill.  While  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  where  the  soil 
was  firm  and  moist,  one  eye  was  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  fairly  well;  yet  planting  only  one  eye 
was  not  found  profitable  in  general  field  cul¬ 
ture,  aud  many  of  those  who  strongly  favored 
that  way  soon  gave  it  up  and  planted  more 
“seed,”  with  more  of  the  potato,  and  at  this 
time  more  potato-growers  plant  two  pieces, 
with  two  or  three  eyes  to  a  piece,  in  each  hill, 
than  any  other  way.  There  seems  to  be  a 
medium  in  the  amount  of  seed,  as  well  as  in 
the  depth  of  planting. 

Several  years  ago  I  fitted  up  a  fine  piece  of 
potato  ground  and  laid  out  the  drills  six  inches 
deep.  I  planted  the  potatoes  as  usual,  not 
covering  them  quite  the  full  six  inches  until 
after  they  began  to  come  up.  Dry  weather 
continued  during  nearly  all  of  the  time  they 
were  growing.  Crop  a  large  yield  of  fine  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  then  thought  I  had  discovered  a 
better  way  to  plant  potatoes.  So,  the  next 
Spring,  with  much  confidence,  I  planted  a 
larger  piece  in  the  same  way,  only  I  took  more 
care  to  fit  up  the  soil,  and  the  whole  piece  was 
fit  for  an  onion  bed.  I  planted  the  same  depth 
aud  cultivated  well  and  kept  5veeds  out  and 
bugs  off.  In  both  years  the  ground  was  kept 
nearly  fiat  and  cultivated  the  same.  Wet 
weather  continued  most  of  the  time  while  they 
were  growing.  Crop  a  failure ;  soil  the  same 
as  before.  In  the  same  field  I  planted  a  piece 
of  potatoes,  worked  in  the  usual  way,  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  cultivated  well  and  hoed 
with  a  hoe  twice.  The  last  time  we  hilled 
them  up  enough  so  there  would  be  no  green 
ends  when  we  dug  them.  Crop  an  excellent 
one — fully  100  barrels  to  the  acre.  The  soil, 
when  the  potatoes  were  planted  deep  and  cul¬ 
tivated  fiat,  kept  heavy  all  Summer,  aud  no 
amount  of  working  3Vould  make  it  loose  and 
lively.  But  the  soil,  when  the  hills  were 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  kept 
loose  and  light,  and  I  think  that  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  crop.  When  the  soil  is  light 
deep  planting  may  be  the  best  with  fiat  cul¬ 
ture,  or  with  the  soil  slightly  round  around 
the  potato,  but  when  the  soil  is  heavy  or  hard 
and  clayey,  two  or  three  inches  is  deep  enough 
to  plant,  and  a  broad,  flat  bill,  with  covering 
enough  to  keep  the  potatoes  from  getting 
green  is,  in  my  experience,  the  best  way. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  William  Goodrich. 


Early  Sweet  Corn. 

W.  F.  Broavn’s  experience,  as  given  in  a  late 
Rural,  coincides  with  mine  as  to  the  “Blood 
Red  Sweet.”  Take  a  clean  turf;  put  it  in  a 
box  upside  clown ;  place  the  kernels  carefully 
on  the  turf;  then  put  another  sod  over  it  to 
cover  it  well ;  then  pour  on  hot  water.  In  a 
few  days  tbo  corn  will  be  well  sprouted:  suit¬ 
able  for  planting.  A  little  copperas  dissolved  in 
the  water  will  be  advantageous.  w.  o.  n. 


A  Correction. 

In  the  description  of  the  Shoe-peg  Com  in 
the  Rural  for  February  24,  speaking  of  the 
two  varieties  which  I  had  produced  from  the 
same  origin,  I  am  made  to  say  of  the  ears 
representing  these  varieties  that  they  had 
now  assumed  a  fixed  characteristic,  except  that 
thejr  varied  slightly  in  appearnuco.  1  had  pre¬ 
viously  said  that  they  differed  materially  both 
in  size  and  time  of  ripening.  This  is  contra¬ 
dictory.  What  I  should  have  written  was 
that  both  of  the  varieties  had  now  assumed  a 
fixed  characteristic  except  that  the  ears  6c- 
longing  to  each  wore  not.  quite  uniform  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  two  distinct  varieties  vary,  of 
course.  Hugh  L.  Wysor. 


Potato  Experiments. 

The  follo5ving  are  the  results  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  with  different  varieties  of  potatoes  in 
1882: 


AGRICULTURAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
DAKOTA  AND  MONTANA. 


PROFESSOR  LEVI  STOCKBRIDGE. 


Quality 
when  dug. 


Land  grants  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  and 
their  rapid  extension  across  the  continent,  have 
brought  suddenly  into  market  countless  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  unoccupied  laud,  owned  in 
equal  quantities  by  the  Government  and  the 
railroads — some  of  it  good,  some  bad,  and 
some  indifferent  for  ordinary  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  All  the  roads  have  been  from  the  first, 
are  to-day,  in  great  need  of  money  for  con¬ 
struction  purposes,  and  have  mado  strenuous 
exertions  to  sell  their  granted  lands  to  supply 
the  want.  Sundry  systematic  schemes  have 
been  invented  and  executed  to  create  a  groat 
land  “boom.”  One  of  them  has  been  to  assist 
in  organizing  speculative  companies  large  aud 
small,  to  whom  the  best  lands  along  the  lines 
have  been  sold  at  specially  low  prices,  aud 
with  the  addition  of  special  important  privi¬ 
leges.  Another  has  been  to  unite  the  011.0143 
of  the  roads  and  companies  in  flooding  the 
entire  East  with  unfair  representations  (to  cull 
them  by  no  harsher  name)  of  the  marvelous, 
and  exhaustions  fertility  of  their  lauds,  of  the 
rapid  but  solid  growth  of  their  towns,  which 
aro  represented  on  paper  with  wide  streets, 
great  squares,  and  permanent  building  blocks 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  with  statements  of  the 
manifold  advantages  to  be  there  enjoyed  by 
actual  farm  settlers.  Rail  cars  have  been  fit¬ 
ted  up,  adorned  and  beautified,  with  carefully 
selected  specimens  of  farm  crops  of  the  region 
— specimens  of  wheat,  oats,  barley — of  vege¬ 
tables  and  grasses,  and  then  sent  East  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  our  railroad  depot«,  and  at  our 
agricultural  fairs  as  samples  of  ordinary  crops 
from  the  railroad  lands.  We  are  told  that 
lands  in  Avheat,  yield  40;  in  oats,  100,  aud  in 
potatoes  from  300  to  400  bushels  per  acre;  that 
farmers  and  business  men  who  huve  immigra¬ 
ted  to  that  region  arc  rapidly  becoming 
wealthy  and  independent. 

A  recent  trip  along  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Brainard  in  Minnesota 


During  the  past  season  I  made  a  careful 
test  to  determine  the  yield  of  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  in  comparison  with  the  old, 
well-known  sorts  in  ordinary  field  culture. 
Where  potatoes  are  planted  indifferent  fields 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  thoir  relative  merits  as 
differences  in  quality,  condition  and  richness  of 
soils  and  in  the  amount  of  fertilizers  applied 
to  then  make  much  more  diffex-euce  in  the 
product  than  would  bo  caused  by  difference  in 
the  variety  of  potatoes  planted.  For  my  own 
information  I  determined  to  test  the  varieties 
side  by  side  with  a  definite  number  of  hills  for 
each— 25  hills  were  planted  of  each  kind,  al¬ 
though  of  a  few  varieties,  having  only  one  po¬ 
tato  of  each,  I  could  not  plant  the  whole  25 
hills,  and  the  computation  was  made  from  the 
number  the  potato  happened  to  make.  One 
who  does  not  grow  potatoes  expressly  for  seed 
can  hardly  realize  the  care  needed  to  keep  the 
different  varieties  from  occasionally  getting 
“mixed,”  but  still  greater  care  is  needed  in 
making  accurate  experiments,  No  part  of  the 
work  can  be  intrusted  to  hired  help. 

The  potatoes  ware  planted  two  by  three  feet 
apart,  moasured.  A  piece  containing  one 
good  eye  was  planted  in  each  hill.  The  plant¬ 
ing  5 ms  all  done  on  May  15.  The  time  of  ri¬ 
pening  was  noted  by  the  dying  down  of  the 
tops.  When  dug,  the  product  of  the  various 
kinds  was  carefully  weighed  and  the  yield  ]>er 
acre  was  computed  therefrom.  Below  are 
given  the  variety,  amount  of  crop  per  acre, 


No.  of 
Bushels 
per  Acre 


Large 


IwlC 


I  Small. 


The  ground  was  enriched  by  yard  manure, 
spread  light  and  plowed  in  five  to  six  inches, 
and  Stockbridge  Potato  Fertilizer  hi  the  drill ; 
1,400  pounds  to  the  acre.  d.  a.  s. 

Uncasville,  Conn. 


Raising  Potatoes. 

Here  is  my  plan  for  growing  potatoes:  I 
select  a  piece  of  suitable  ground  in  the  Fall. 
Sod  is  bast.  Manure  it  heavily  with  good 
barnyard  manure  and  plow  under  so  as  to  let 
the  sod  rot  before  cold  weather;  then  in  the 
Spring  I  manure  with  well-rotted  manure  on 
the  surface,  and  harrow  thoroughly  till  the 
manure  is  completely  incorporated  with  the 
soil ;  then  I  mark  one  way  three  feet  apart  and 
plant  two  pieces  in  a  place  about  one  foot 
apart,  about  four  inches  deep.  Then,  just  as 
the  potatoes  begin  to  break  ground,  I  harrow 
thoroughly,  then  cultivate  till  it  is  time  to  lay 
by;  then  I  use  a  single-shovel  plow  to  hill 
them  with:  keep  all  weeds  down — they  are 
death  to  potatoes.  I  have  raised  from  450  to 
500  bushels  to  the  acre  in  favorable  seasons. 

Now,  as  to  the  seed:  I  cut  to  a  single  eye;  I 
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ricties  which  succeed  in  Northern  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  may  possibly  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  craps  must  be  wheat,  oats,  barley,  roots 
and  grass,  though  whether  the  cultivated 
grasses  and  clover  will  take  Idndly  to  the  re¬ 
gion  is  yet  au  unsettled  problem.  As  a  fixed 
law  no  country  is  possessed  of  au  “  exhaustless 
fertility,”  and  this  region  is  no  exception  to 
the  law.  The  oldest  settlers  found  there  frank¬ 
ly  acknowledge  that  their  crops  are  decreasing, 
and  are  earnestly  discussing  the  methods  by 
which  present  returns  can  b°  maintained.  The 
one  most  favored,  and  which  is  to  bo  adojjted 
on  no  limited  scale,  is  that  of  fallowing,  or 
cultivating  wheat  only  in  alternate,  or  every 
third,  year. 

The  short  Summers  and  long,  excessively 
cold  Winters,  are  not  the  only  objections  to 
the  climate  of  the  country  for  successful 
agriculture.  The  rainfall  is  deficient,  and 
this  fault  is  aggravated  by  the  remarkable 
dryness  of  the  air  which  absorbs  the  slight 
rainfalls  from  the  soil  very  quickly.  The  rain¬ 
fall  at  Fort  Keogh,  iu  tho  Valley  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  from  Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  1882,  was 
but  8.77  inches;  and  the  yearly  average  15 
inches.  At  Bismarck,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  the  rainfall  during  the  four 
growing  months  outlie  Summer,  averaged  for 
eight  years  from  1874  to  18S3. 11.45  inches,  and 
for  the  same  months  and  years  tho  average  in 
Massachusetts  was  15.80  inches;  and  for  the 
year  the  average  was  44.50  inches,  or  more 
than  double  that  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  and 
the  air  of  the  former  State  has  double  the  hu¬ 
midity.  If  our  Atlantic  seaboard  has  no  sur¬ 
plus  of  rain,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
Northwest  ? 

Nearly  all  the  desirable  railroal  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  along  the  line  of  tho  Northern 
Pacific,  and  for  many  miles  on  either  side  of 
tho  track,  have  passed  into  the  possession  of 
‘‘land  operators,” and  much  of  that  of  the 
Government  has  been  obtained  by  fraud  on  the 
Homestead  and  Timber  Culture  Laws.  Yet 
these  lauds  can  be  bought  cheap  as  compared 
with  laud  iu  the  East,  and  there  is  limitless 
room  for  actual  settlors.  Such  may  make 
good  homes  foi  their  children,  but  must  de¬ 
prive  themselves  of  nearly  all  the  privileges  of 
civilization  and  endure  great  hardships.  I 
have  seen  uothing  iu  the  whole  region  to  jus¬ 
tify  mo  iu  recommending  a  poor  man  to  emi¬ 
grate  thither.  But  if  a  person  has  become  tired 
of  a  cramped  position  iu  the  East,  and  has 
money  enough  to  go  there,  pay  for  the  erection 
of  goou  farm  buildings  and  to  support  his  fam¬ 
ily  one  year,  bo  may  find  himself  the  possessor 
of  a  comfortable  home,  and  with  enlarged  op¬ 
portunities  to  use  his  talents  and  energies  in 
creating  the  manifold  privileges  enjoyed  by 
every  dweller  iu  the  East. 

ARE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  A 
FAILURE  ? 

PROFESSOR  W.  W.  TRACY  OF  MICH. 

In  the  Rural  of  .Tan.  0,  1  find  an  article  by 
Peter  Henderson,  the  general  drift  of  which  is 
antagonistic  to  agricultural  colleges,  and  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  saying  a  word  in  reply.  It 
has  always  been  claimed  by  the  friends  of 
these  colleges,  that  unless  the  student  during 
the  time  necessary  to  secure  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  is  so  placed  that  ho  can,  not  only  be  in 
sympathy  with,  but  an  actual  participant  iu 
the  labors  of  the  farm,  at  the  completion  of 
his  course  ho  is  so  ignorant  of  the  proper 
methods  of  performing  such  labor  or  has 
acquired  such  distate  for  it  that  he  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  assume  control  of  it,  and  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  were  established  to  avoid  the 
very  evil  Mr.  Henderson  points  out,  and  which 
he  thinks  they  have  failed  to  do.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  unfair  to  question  a  man’s  ability  in  such  a 
calling  tis  agriculture,  until  he  has  liad  at  least 
five  years  to  demonstrate  it ;  but  the  number 
of  graduates  of  five  years’  standing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  is  so  small  that,  even  had  every 
one  of  them  proved  a  marked  success  they 
would  still  be  “rarely  seen”:  there  would 
scarcely  lx-  uone  to  seven  counties,"  so  we  can 
only  judge  of  the  value  of  their  college  train¬ 
ing  from  the  proportionate  number  of  such 
students  who  prove  successful.  I  do  not  know 
tho  facts  as  to  other  institutions;  but  1  do 
know  that  in  our  State  no  other  classs  of  men 
of  the  same  age  can  show  such  a  largo  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  eases  of  marked  success 
iu  agricultural  pursuits  as  can  be  found  among 
tho  alumni  of  our  agricultural  college.  Nor 
is  this  an  unsupported  statement;  I  could  fill 
this  issue  of  the  Rural  with  evidence  to  this 
effect  were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  objects  to  the  colleges  giving  u  smattering 
of  tho  sciences  when  “a  lifetime  Is  necessary 
to  master  auy  one  of  them  so  as  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  to  him.”  I  think  he  must  bo 
unfamiliar  with  tho  spirit  of  such  institutions, 
which  I  believe  is  well  exhibited  by  the  words 
of  one  of  tho  professors  upon  first  meeting  his 
class  iu  chemistry,  -‘Gentleman,  I  shall  make 
no  attempt  to  give  you  a  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry;  ail  I  hope  to  do  is  simply  to  point  out 


America;  but  this  has  not  been  because  of  his 
practical  knowledge  alone— for  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  neighbors  who,  in  this  respect,  are 
his  equals,  who  have  had  no  influence  except 
as  it  has  come  through  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  the  reader  to  read  the 
earnest,  eloquent  article  on  U upalaf  ablc  Truths 
by  Chas.  A.  Green,  published  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Rural  (that  for  Jan.  6),  and 
see  if  there  is  not  much  of  truth  in  it.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  your  present  position  l  and 
do  you  not  see  much  improvement  in  it  within 
the  last  20  years.’  Whence  comes  this  improve¬ 
ment?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  comes  largely 
from  the  increasing  number,  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  papers  as  the  Rural?  Now, 


the  road  to  the  temple  of  knowledge  and  pos¬ 
sibly  give  you  tho  key  to  tho  outer  door  that 
you  maj'  enter  aud  in  future  years  may  secure 
some  of  the  knowledge  which  is  stored  there 
for  those  who  seek  it.”  This  is  and  has  been 
the  spirit  of  our  college,  and  I  believe  it  is  that 
of  the  (fillers.  Besides,  ho  proves  too  much, 
for  I  think  neither  he  nor  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  are  prepared  to  say  that  Dr.  Byron  D. 
Halstead  has  obtained  no  results  of  practical 
value  in  botany;  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  ento¬ 
mology;  or  Prof.  Peimhallow  in  chemistry; 
yet  they  are  all  young  men  with  the  promise 
of  many  years  of  usefulness  before  them,  and 
they  all  commenced  their  studies  in  these 
sciences  at  agricultural  colleges. 


and  Composite  families,  are  of  great  import 
an.ee  to  the  apiarist.  A.  J.  Cook. 
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MOORE  COUNTY  GRIT. 


The  peculiar  formation  and  composition  of 
this  stone  have  under  the  energetic  man¬ 
agement  of  the  North  Carolina  Millstone  Co.  ,of 
Parkewood,  Moore  Co.,  N.  C.,  made  for  it  a 
name  that  has  forced  it  into  the  front  rank  of 
com  mill  stones  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years  since  the  company  undertook  to  work 
the  quarries.  The  company  started  in  a  small 
way,  but  now  have  about  40  or  50  men  engaged 
in  building  two  sizes  of  portable  com  mill  and 
quarrying  millstones  of  all  sizes,  the  cut  we 
give  below  being  a  fair  representation  of  their 
30  and  38-inch  mills.  The  great  claim  for  this 


The  Partridge  Pea— From  Nature— Fig.  163. 


Mr.  Henderson  mentions  a  man  who  was  re¬ 
placed  atone  of  the  colleges  simply  because 
he  lacked  polish  in  the  lecture  room.  I  think  he 
gives  data  enough  to  enable  me  to  recognize 
tho  case,  and  if  I  do  1  can  assure  him  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  that  he  has  certainly  been 
misinformed;  as  simple  lack  of  ‘‘polish”  was 
no  part  of  the  reason  for  tho  change.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Henderson  in  thinking  that  the 
professors  at  such  institutions  should  be  prac¬ 
tically  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  farm, 
and  my  experience  has  been  sufficient  to  know 
that  no  high  degree  of  such  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  obtained  without  a  natural  love 
for,  and  long  experience  in,  the  work;  but 
during  the  past  15  years  I  have  been  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  as  student  and  teacher 
with  our  State  College,  and  during  that  time 
I  have  seen  tho  experiment  of  employing 
men  who  have  only  “practical”  knowledge 
carefully  and  honestly  tried,  and  the  result  has 
always  been  a  failure.  It  needs  but  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  see  that  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  tells  his  class  in  draining  that  it  is 
desirable  to  put  tarred  paper  over  the*  joints  of 
the  rile  “in  order  to  keep  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  out  of  them,”  will  fail  to  gain  their  re¬ 
spect,  and  that  they  will  soon  come  to  lose  all 
respect  for  the  department  ho  controls — and 
just  such  cases  are  always  occurring  where 
the  teacher  is  simply  a  "prncti.-al  man.”  What 
the  friends  of  these  institutions  most  earnestly 
desire  is  to  secure  men  who  combine  this  prac- 


from  their  number,  as  compared  with  the 
mass  of  farmers,  the  graduates  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  col¬ 
umn  a  year  in  this  paper  (particularly  if  we 
consider  their  age),  yet  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  one  can  scarcely  take  up  a  single  number 
without  finding  one  or  more  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  articles  are  written  by  these  graduates. 
A  second  potent  influence  for  good  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  and  interest  in  agricultural 
institutes,  conventions  and  societies.  Consid¬ 
ering  their  comparative  numbers  alone,  their 
graduates  are  scarcely  entitled  to  a  hearing 
at  such  meetings,  but  in  our  State  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  rarely  held  without  some  of  the  most 
prominent  parts  being  taken  by  them.  In 
view  of  all  this  can  we  rightfully  say  that,  as 
judged  by  t.he  work  they  are  doing,  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  our  agricultural  colleges  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  benefit  from  the  time  spent  in  study? 


stone  as  a  corn-meal  grinder,  is  that  it  wears 
differently  from  a  French  buhr  or  Eusophus 
stone,  while  its  nature  makes  it  impossible  to 
glaze,  a  very  serious  difficulty  with  any  other 
stone  and  buhr  in  use.  In  the  second  place, 
the  meal  it  makes  is,  it  is  claimed,  lighter, 
rounder  and  more  bulky  than  meal  ground  on 
any  other  stone.  It  is  claimed  that  a  bushel 
of  corn  ground  by  these  stones  will  produce  in 
bulk  a  bushel  and  fourteen  quarts  of  meal, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  light  meal  and  such 
as  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  table.  The 
stone,  not  glazing,  requires  less  picking  or 
dressing  than  ordinary  stone,  a  very  desirable 
feature  in  millstone.  Of  course,  we  have  had 
no  experience  with  the  stone  ourselves,  and 
merely  present  the  statements  of  the  trust¬ 
worthy  Sim  that  offers  the  stone  and  mills 
for  sale. 


RIDING  CULTIVATORS. 


nan  mi 


I  have  used  a  riding  cultivator  for  about 
ten  years  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing. 
As  a  rule,  however,  a  farmer  that  uses  one  is 
called  a  lazy  fellow,  but  as  a  general  thing  my 
corn  is  as  good  as  that  of  my  neighbors  and 
also  as  free  from  weeds.  It  is  very  true  the 
majority  of  riding  plows  are  failures,  and  are 
a  damage  to  a  farmer  at  any  price ;  but  be 
cause  one  wont  work  some  will  condemn  all. 
It  is  true  a  riding  plow  is  a  little  heavier  on  a 
team  than  a  walking  )  'low :  but  the  wheels  are 
so  much  larger  that  there  is  not  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  as  would  be  supposed.  A  riding  culti¬ 
vator  can  be  used  any  place  where  a  walking 
cultivator  can.  I  use  mine  in  the  garden  as 
well  as  in  the  field  and  potato  patch. 

The  rows  should  not  be  less  than  three 
or  more  than  four  feet  apart.  My  plow 
is  also  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  operator  can  change  it  to  a  walking  culti¬ 
vator  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  an 
account  of  it.  But.  as  far  as  the  quality  of 
work  is  concerned,  I  can  see  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  the  riding  and  that  of  the 
walking  cultivator.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  not  advise  any  funner  to  buy  a  riding 
plow  unless  it  could  bo  changed  to  a  walking 
plow,  as  a  person  will  get  as  tired  by  riding  all 
day  as  bv  walking.  But  if  you  can  change  off 
occasionally  you  will  not  feel  nearly  as  tired 
when  night  comes.  “Cornstalk.” 

Monticello,  Iowa. 


Among  the  many  plants  which  1  receive  each 
year  from  the  bee-keepers  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  furnishing  abundant  ueetar 
for  the  bees,  no  one  comes  more  frequently,  or 
from  a  wider  range  of  territory,  than  tho 


Hand  Plows  Better  than  Sulkies;  Oxen 
Better  than  Horses. 

I  have  400  acres  to  plow  every  Fall,  and 
can’t  reckon  on  more  than  10  weeks  at  most  to 
do  it  in.  I  have  a  16-inch  sulky  and  two  16- 
inch  hand-plows.  On  the  sulky  I  place  three 
horses,  and  on  each  hand-plow  one  yoke  of 
oxen.  The  three  plows  turn  over  about  eight 
aeres  per  day.  I  have  bought  two  more  hand- 
plows  and  am  now  looking  for  more  oxen.  I 
hammer  the  hand-plows  so  that  they  will  run 
alone.  This  is  easily  done,  as  there  are  no 
roots  or  rocks  or  rough  ground  to  tip  them. 
One  man  can  drive  two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen 
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and  plow  all  day.  The  farai  being  one  mile 
long,  not  much  time  is  taken  up  in  turning.  T 
shall  soon  throw  away  the  sulky.  I  do  not 
want  n  plow  that  needs  so  much  attention. 
Besides  it  is  much  cheaper  to  plow  with  oxen. 
Tljev  never  get  anything  to  eat  except  grass 
or  hay.  which  in  this  locality  is-  not  worth  one 
cent  a  ton  more  than  the  cost  of  putting  it  up. 
It  is  worth  about  SI  per  ton  to  put.  up  hay  in 
the  Red  River  Valley.  I  would  not  take  a  14- 
ineh  hand-plow  for  a  gift.  It,  will  not  run 
alone,  like  the  16-inch  and  does  not  do  so  good 
work  when  held.  J.  S.  Parsons. 

Richland  Co.,  D.  T. 


Jiliscdlancous. 

FARM  GATES. 


[For  Illustrations,  see  page  211.] 

With  the  harvester  comes  a  demand  for 
wider  gatewaj's:  therefore.  I  send  my  plan  of 
a  double  gate  which  may  be  of  use  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  object  to  having  gates  14  or  15  feet 
wide.  The  cut.  Fig.  104,  explains  itself. 
The  small  gate  is  hung  to  post  A.  and  the  large 
gate  to  post  C.  Post  R  is  set  in  Itox  D.  which 
is  made  of  two-inch  plank.  Box  D  is  set  in 
the  ground  the  same  as  a  post  and  the  earth 
packed  firmly  around  it.  When  used  as  a 
double  gateway,  both  gates  are  open  and  post 
R  lifted  out.  A  cover  should  be  placed  over 
the  box  when  thus  used.  The  small  gate  will 
be  found  very  handy,  and  often  saves  opening 
the  large  one.  This  style  of  gate  will  prove 
very  convenient  in  haying  and  harvesting  if 
one  wishes  to  handle  large  loads  of  hay  or 
grain.  perry  tillson. 


Gas  Tar  for  Curculio. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  who  has  a  number  of 
fine  pJum  trees  has  been  constantly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  them,  as  they  did  not  mat  ure  fruit, 
owing  to  the  stiug  of  the  curculio.  Last  year 
he  procured  .Mime  gas  tar,  and  nailing  an  old 
tm  vessel  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  so  as  to  l*e  able 
to  reaeh  the  higher  l tranches,  pul  into  the  ves¬ 
sel  some  of  the  tar  and,  setting  fire  to  it,  gave 
the  insects  a  daily  fumigation.  The  result,  was 
that  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  s  eal’s  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  crop  of  porfectly- 
matured  plums.  S. 

- >->-♦- - 

Onion  Maggots.— I  would  say  from  my 
own  experience  that  the  following  is  a  sure 
remedy  for  maggots  in  onions  and  also  in 
roots  of  cabbages:  Make  a  leach  out  of  ashes. 
Take  the  Jye.  which  should  be  quite  strong, 
aud  pour  it  around  the  onions  or  cabbages.  It 
will  destroy  the  pest  and  at  the  same  time  act 
as  a  fertilizer.  J.  C.  Bradish. 

Lewis  (Jo.,  X.  T 


Kicking  Cows.— I  break  all  my  heifoi-s  to 
milk,  as  well  as  any  kicking  cows  that  X  have, 
in  the  following  manner;  Take  a  .  -inch  rope, 
having  a  loop  in  one  end,  and  pass  it  around 
the  cow's  body  just  ill  front  of  the  udder, 
shirring  it  quite  tightly.  The  cow  will  then 
not  have  much  use  of  her  hind  parts  and 
cannot  kick  Of  course,  she  should  be  first  tied 
or  put  in  a  stanchion.  \v.  H. 


The  Brighton  Grape. — F.  >S.  W.  Laramee 
Junction.  Mich.,  asks — page  151 — the  Rural's 
opinion  of  Brighton  Grape.  With  me  it  is 
very  productive,  of  good  quality  and  early. 
Succeeds  remarkably  well  in  this  section  and 
in  southern  Vermont.  d.  e.  h. 

Northampton.  Mass. 


Dr.  Collier  on  the  Sorghum  Industry. 
— Dr.  Collier,  the  earnest  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
lectured  before  the  New  York  Caue-growers’ 
Association,  and  from  his  remarks  we  make 
important  extracts,  as  we  find  them  reported 
in  the  Husbandman  of  Elmira.  “We  are 
growing,’'  he  said.  “  a  crop  of  corn  which  oc¬ 
cupies  3S  per  cent,  of  all  our  cultivated  land 
alone,  which  can  be  substituted  by  sorghum, 
aud  the  sorghum  seed  will  take  the  place  of 
the  com  for  all  feeding  purposes  or  for  eating 
if  we  choose,  and  we  may  then  have  a  crop  of 
stalks  as  rich  in  sugar,  if  worked  up  at  the 
proper  time,  as  the  sugar- ane  of  the  tropics.” 
lie  was  asked  if  he  had  found  a  satisfactory 
process  of  defecation,  that  is,  of  separating 
the  juice  from  the  foreign  matter,  or  impuri¬ 
ties  in  it.  oue  that  he  would  recommend  as 
In'ing  practical  i  lie  replied  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  lime,  il  properly  used,  is  one  of  the 
best  agents.  It  is  universally  used  *  He  had 


]  been  experimenting  with  lime  and  sulphite  of 
lime  mixed,  with  excellent  results,  but  would 
prefer  not  to  publish  them  until  he  knows  a 
!  little  more  about  the  matter,  aud  then,  of 
course,  they  will  all  be  published. 

#tt 

Dr.  Collier  displayed  ft  specimen  of  corn¬ 
stalk  sugar,  made  simply  in  an  open  pan.  It 
was  two  years  old  and  had  been  kept  in  a  close 
jar,  but  was  a  good  specimen  of  brown  sugar. 
The  stalks  it  was  made  from  gave  69  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Nothing  but  lime 
was  used  iu  defecation  and  that  was  prepared 
the  same  as  for  white-wash.  The  effect  of 
stripping,  he  said,  is  to  diminish  about  six  per 
cent,  the  amount  of  available  sugar,  and  to 
increase  about  six  per  cent,  the  amount  of  sirup. 

A  question  was  asked  asto  the  effect  of  frost 
upon  the  cane.  He  replied  that  if  the  cane  is 
thoroughly  ripe  the  effect  is  almost  nothing; 
if  the  cane  is  in  process  of  ripening  it  is  most 
disastrous. 

The  president  of  the  Rio  Grande  Company 
assures  Dr.  Collier  that  they  can  get  100 
pounds  of  sugar  from  the  ton  of  cane.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  then  made  to  the  comparative  failure 
of  the  Department  to  make  sugar  in  1880-81. 
In  the  latter  year  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  crop  was  planted  so  late  that  it 
did  not  mature.  In  1880  the  department  had 
a  good  crop  of  cane,  not  a  largo  crop,  but  in 
good  condition  for  making  sugar:  but.  through 
no  fault  of  the  Depart  incut,  the  machinery 
which  was  to  lie  ready  iu  time,  was.  in  fact, 
not  ready,  nor  in  order  till  after  the  frosts. 
Besides,  it  was  found  to  bo  quite  unsuited  for 
use,  and  had  to  lie  abandoned  at  the  most 
critical  period.  But  for  all  that,  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  was  made,  and  the  crystalli¬ 
zation  was  effected  in  the  vacuum  pan  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  did  this  year  at  Rio  Grande.  In 
|  short,  the  Doctor  had  the  ciop  in  1880,  but  not 
!  the  mill  in  time  to  work  it.  Tu  1881  he  had 
the  mill  in  good  order  (os  it  now  is),  hut  he 
did  not  have  the  crop.  The  Doctor  deems  it 
simply  outrageous  that  along  with  this  ad¬ 
mitted  failure  Pi  make  sugar  in  1881,  the  rca- 
j  sous  were  not  given,  for  they  were  obvious 
I  and  conclusive. 


!  It  appears  theu  that  any  immature  cane  is 
good  to  make  sirup  of,  but  for  sugar,  imma¬ 
ture  cane  is  worse  than  worthless.  If  we  take 
a  ton  of  cane  in  the  blossom,  and  a  ton  of  cane 
|  with  ripe  seed,  and  put  them  together,  wo  will 
'  not  get  a  pound  of  sugar,  whereas  we  may  get 
•  190  pounds  or  more  from  the  ripe  cane  alone, 
j  The  question  was  asked  how  long  after  the 
seed  is  ripe  should  the  cane  stand  to  get  the 
I  most  sugar  out  of  it:  ?  Dr.  Collier  replied  that 
'  if  he  were  going  to  take  charge  of  works  for 
j  the  production  of  sugar,  he  would  login  to 
!  work  when  the  seed  is  hard,  desiring  to  save 
j  the  seed.  Then  ho  would  have  varieties  that 
\  would  come  iuto  that  condition  in  succession. 
If  one  chooses  he  can  keep  different  plantings 
of  the  Early  Amber  ripening  iu  succession; 
but,  the  Doctor  would  have  it  supplemented  by 
some  other  varieties,  so  that  they  might  be 
taken  just  after  they  became  ripe. 

Dr.  Collier  said  that  the  name  of  Early 
Orange  was  misleading,  since  it  is  not  an  early 
kind.  It  matures  in  115  days  and  Link's  Hy¬ 
brid  in  about  195  days.  Iu  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  he  said  that  he  would  not  let  the  cane  lie 
a  day  after  beiug  cut  before  making  sugar  out 
of  it,  but  sirup  can  lie  made  even  though  it 
should  lie  until  it  soured. 


“  It  is  wonderful  how  most  of  the  American 
land  companies  recently  established  with 
British  capital  pay,”  says  a  correspondent  of 
an  English  paper.  “I  know  of  three  whose 
offices  are  under  one  roof  iu  London,  oue  of 
which  pays  Id  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders, 
while  the  other  two  pay  15  per  cent.  The 
youngest  of  the  three  has  an  immense  tract  of 
land,  acquired  on  astoundingly  easy  terms,  to 
dispose  of.  or  use  for  cattle  raising.  The  man 
of  whom  the  company  bought  a  large  portion 
of  the  land  went  out  a  few  years  ago  with 
$80,000.  He  sold  liis  estate  to  t  he  company 
for  8750,000.  after  living  out  of  it  during  his 
Occupancy,  lie  was  engaged  largely  in  cattle 
raising.” 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Alabama. 

SaNP  Swung,  Limestone  Co.,  March  19. — 
We  have  had  a  fine  Spring  for  farm  work; 
though  it  has  been  cool  aud  backward  wiien 
the  wind  has  been  from  the  north;  wheat  was 
sown  late  here  last,  Fall,  mostly  ou  account  of 
Hie  late  cotton  picking,  many  not  sowing  until 
December;  therefore  it  looks  small  and  back- 
wa rd  now ;  but  the  st  a nd  is  line,  ha  v  ing  not  w in¬ 
ter- -killed  hardly  at  all  Oats  were  nearly  all 
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sown  last,  month.  Farmers  are  now  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  their  coni  and  cotton  lands.  Reach  and  plum 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  grass  is  up  nice  and 
green.  Wheat  sells  at  $1,25;  com,  40  ct.s. ;  oats, 
50  to  75  cts. ;  Irish  potatoes  $1  to  $1.50;  sweet 
potatoes  60  to  75  cts. ;  horses  and  cattle  are 
high-priced  this  Spring  for  this  county,  w  .m. 

California. 

Fresno.  March  15. — The  acreage  sown  in 
this  part  of  the  county  is  greater  than  that  of 
last  year,  but  owing  to  scarcity  of  rain  it  will 
not  yield  a  great  return.  Wild  feed  is  shorter 
this  year  than  I  have  ever  known  it,  and  I 
have  been  here  nearly  eleven  years,  s.  h.  h. 

Canada. 

SweetsbuRG,  Province  of  Quebec,  Maivh 
12. — We  are  situated  iu  what  is  called  the 
Eastern  Townships  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Green  Mountains  and  between  that  range  and 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Our  county 
joins  Vermont,  an  imaginary  line  only  divid¬ 
ing  them,  and  unless  informed  of  the  fact  you 
caunottell  which  country  you  are  in.  Several 
farmers  have  parts  of  their  farms  in  each 
country  and  plow  backwards  and  forwards, 
first  into  one  country  then  in  the  other,  little 
thinking  or  caring  that  they  are  taking  a  for¬ 
eign  tour  twenty  times  a  day.  This  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rolling  country,  devoted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  dairying,  principally  choose  making. 
No  land  to  be  taken  up  here.  All  of  it  was 
lxiught  from  the  Crown  many  years  ago.  Im¬ 
proved  farms  are  now  worth  from  $25  to  $50 
per  acre.  Cheese  factories  are  seldom  more 
than  two  mill's  apart.  When  wo  get,  12L. 
cents  per  pound  for  cheese,  out  of  which  we 
pay  lLj  cent  for  making  and  furnishing,  wre 
consider  ourselves  fortunate.  Butter  is  worth 
22  cents;  potatoes,  50;  com,  $1;  oats,  40.  dry, 
hard  cord-wood,  $3;  beans,  $2;  eggs,  25;  farm 
hands,  from  $15  to  $20  aud  found  for  the 
Summer;  female  help  about  $2  per  week.  It 
is  a  good  country  for  a  man  with  from  $2,000 
to  $4,01X1  to  make  a  comfortable  living  in. 
Our  principal  trouble  is  that  allpersonal  prop¬ 
erty  aud  the  property  of  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  are  untaxed,  aud  whisky  can  be  bought 
here  as  easily  ns  anywhere  I  know  of.  There 
is  a  strong  temperance  party,  hut  it,  is  not 
quite  Strong  enough  to  carry  the  polls.  Rail¬ 
roads  cut  the  country  up  in  every  direction. 
The  farm  buildings  are  principally  frame  and 
brick,  though  occasionally  a  log-house  is  seou. 
reminding  one  of  the  days  when  they  had  to 
“blaze”  the  trees  between  neighbors  to  find 
their  way  home,  Onr  taxes  at  present  are 
light.  C.  s.  c. 

Kansas. 

EdGERTOX,  Johnson  Co..  March  15. — Wo 
have  had  a  long  and  steady  cold  Winter  here, 
the  thermometer  at  one  time  marking  18  =  Inf¬ 
low  zero,  which  is  something  unusual  for  this 
place:  hut  Spring  has  conic  at  last,  warm  and 
bright,  and  fanners  are  plowing,  sowing  oats 
and  planting  potatoes,  etc.  The  wheat  fields 
are  getting  green,  and  the  prospect  now  is  Unit 
we  shall  have  a  bountiful  crop.  The  peach 
buds  are  all  killed.  Apples,  pears,  cherries, 
grapes,  are  all  right,  oven  the  Kitttatinny 
Blackberry  seems  to  be  unharmed.  The  Cuth- 
liert  Raspberry  is  killed  to  the  ground:  while 
the  Mammoth  Cluster  on  the  same  ground  is  uu- 
iujuml  and  promises  to  produce  a  full  crop. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  have  come  through  the  Winter 
in  excellent  condition,  and  1  n  jver  before  saw  so 
much  feed  left  over;  there  is  fully  enough  in 
this  locality  to  last  over  another  Winter.  Corn 
here  is  worth  38  cts. ;  wheat.  80  to  90  cts. :  oats, 
30  cts. :  hay.  $4  to  $5  per  ton ;  potatoes,  so  cts. 
to  $1  per  bushel;  butter,  12’  J  cts.  per  pound; 
eggs,  10  cts.  per  dozen.  a.  r.  n. 

9Ilehl(nn. 

Amber,  Mason  Co.,  March  19.— Our  lauded 
“  Lake  protection”  does  not  pan  out  well;  the 
mercury  was  14  minus  this  morning  and 
touched  24  below  once  this  Winter.  Snow  is 
28  inches  in  the  woods  and  nearly  as  solid  as 
ice — violent  snow-storm  yesterday.  Peaches, 
excepting  varieties  known  as  frost-proof  aud 
some  very  hardy  seedlings,  are  killed.  The 
wood  aud  buds  of  all  trees  were  well  matured 
and  as  there  bus  been  no  warm  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  Wint/'r  to  swell  buds  the  outlook  for 
the  11  off  year”  apple  crop  is  favorable.  Hay 
and  potatoes  plentiful.  Apples  scarce  and 
high.  Cattle  which  have  been  kept  without 
roots  or  other  green  feed  are  thin.  Bees 
which  were  left  out-of-doors  have  not  win¬ 
tered  well.  .L  h. 

New  York. 

Watertown,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  March  29. 
— The  past  has  been  an  exceptional  tic  Winter, 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  its  relation  to 
the  Winter  wheat  crop.  Of  course,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  some  sections  the  crop  lias 
already  suffered  severely.  Even  in  bleak, 
snow-bound  St.  La  wrence  County  such  rumors 
have  reached  our  Pars.  But  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  and  in  adjoining  sections,  where  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  was  put  in  <>n  suitable  soil,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  crop  will  come  out  in 
Spring  in  good  condition.  The  ground  had 
hardly  frozen  in  the  Full  ere  it  was  covered  with 


snow,  and  has  remained  covered  to  a  certain 
extent  ever  since.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had 
several  slight  thaws  sufficient  to  remove  the 
snow  in  exposed  spots  on  hill-sides,  but  no 
damage  ensued  to  wheat  except  perhaps  on 
low  lands  where  wheat  ought  never  to  be  sown. 
I  have  since  February  seen  several  wheat  fields 
covered  with  water.  It  is  the  rule  in  t  his  sec¬ 
tion  that  wheat  ought  to  lx?  sown  on  high 
land;  success  ou  low  laud  is  exceptional.  1 
have  seen  ggpd  wheat  crops  on  low  land,  but 
it  was  when  the  plant  was  at  no  time  covered 
with  water  and  was  not  subject  to  any  serious 
thawing  nn<l  freezing.  The  conclusion  that  I 
have  long  since  arrived  at  is  that  wheat  should 
be  sown  on  high  land,  well  drained.  Wheat  is 
oue  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  I  grow : 
it  is  profitable  because  I  can  sow  it  iu  the  Fail 
and  harvest  it  after  haying  and  before  the  rest 
of  the  harvest  work  crowds  us.  It  is  profitable 
because  it  pays  better  than  nuy  other  grain 
crop  which  we  can  grow.  The  grain  produced 
on  three  acres  last  season  sold  for  $42.50.  f.m. 

Ohio. 

Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co.,  March  10. — 
We  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat  last  year,  but 
thousands  of  bushels  were  damaged  by  wet 
weather  and  poor  stacking.  Much  of  the  wheal 
was  hauled  iu  damp,  and  the  ricks  built,  like  a 
meat  dish — the  middle  the  lowest.  The  com 
crop  was  poor,  owing  to  the  cold,  late  Spring 
and  very  wet  Summer.  The  late  potato  crop 
was  very  poor  on  account  of  a  blight.  When  f 
is  not  looking  well,  owing  to  absence  of  snow 
aud  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
ground.  Tin*  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  the  best 
early  potato  we  have.  The  prospect  new  for 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  very  promising.  Wheat, 
$1.10;  corn,  65 to  70 cents;  potatoes,  $]  to  $1.20; 
hay,  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  G.  t.  k. 

Oregon. 

King's  Valley,  Benton  Co.,  March  5. — The 
Winter  has  been  a  very  hard  oue  for  this 
country — flirt  the  floods  and  then  the  freezing 
while  the  ground  was  full  of  water  have 
killed  a  great  part  of  the  Fall-sown  grain,  the 
ground  beiug  still  frozen  and  this  is  almost 
gardening  time ;  but  in  some  respects  the  freez¬ 
ing  will  lienefil  the  fruit-grower,  as  that  crop 
is  always  good  after  such  a  Winter,  b.s.w. 

Wisconsin. 

Fact  Claire,  Eau  Claire  Co.,  March  18.— 
We  in  this  northern  country  have  had  plenty 
of  snow  and  cold  weather:  but  the  snow  fell  so 
early  that  the  ground  is  not  frozen  on  sod 
and  very  little  on  plowing  anil  we  look  for  an 
early  Spring.  We  have  had  very  pleasant 
weather  so  far  for  March;  ueither  rain  nor 
snow  to  speak  of.  It  has  l>een  a  hard  Winter 
for  the  lumberman  to  get  in  logs,  for  these 
bury  themselves  in  the  snow.  Lumbering  is 
the  principal  business  here.  j.  b.  e. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.,  March  12.— I 
have  been  out  iu  the  surrounding  Country  the 
lust  week  and  the  winter  wheat  looks  good 
where  the  snow  has  been  on  it;  lint  one  piece 
where  the  snow  had  gone  off  looked  pretty 
dry.  It  will  come  out  in  good  condition.  I 
think,  if  we  don't  have  any  more  severe 
weather.  There  have  only  been  about  four 
inches  of  frost  in  the  ground  this  Winter. 
Snow  is  going  off  slowly  without  any  rise  in 
the  rivers  as  yet.  i.  s. 


<Tl)C  COumst. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  ho  accompanied  by  the  name 
nmt  address  of  the  writor  to  insure  attention.! 


raising  sweet  potatoes— grace-vines  from 
cuttings. 

,/.  F..  Cnrbonrlale,  Kan. — 1.  At  what  time 
should  sweet  potatoes  be  planted  to  raise  plants, 
aud  bow  should  they  lie  treated?  2.  What  is 
the  best  method  of  raising  grape-vines  from 
cuttings? 

Axs. — 1.  They  are  started  about  the  flirt  of 
April,  in  hot-houses,  and  their  growth  will 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  of  the  seed  planted.  The  plants 
should  bo  ready  for  the  market  from  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  1st  of  June.  Cut  the  potatoes 
lengthwise,  and  put  in  pieces,  cut  side  down, 
close  together  in  the  drill  previously  made, 
and  cover  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
The  soil  still  needs  watering  every  few  days, 
so  that  there  will  be  moisture  enough  for  tlm 
sprouts  to  start  and  grow;  but  too  much 
water  must  be  avoided,  or  the  potato  will 
rot.  In  a  few  weeks,  if  the  potatoes  planted 
were  fresh,  aud  not  dried  or  shriveled  up, 
the  sprouts  will  liegin  to  show  through  the 
soil,  and.  in  due  time,  commence  to  grow 
more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil  and  the  care  given.  We  plant  in 
ridges,  from  oue  foot  to  18  inches  apart.  2. 
Cuttings  may  be  made  either  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring.  If  in  the  Fall,  they  should  bo  buried 
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;n  moderately  dry  sand  in  a  cool  cellar,  or 
simply  laid  on  the  floor  and  covered  with 
straw  or  leaves.  They  should  he  sot  out  about 
the  middle  of  April.  Have  your  cuttings  of 
three  buds,  made  from  last  year's  growth,  the 
end  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground,  cut  off  ob¬ 
liquely.  Then  dig  a  trench,  into  which  you 
place  the  cuttings,  reclining  against  the  side 
of  the  trench  iu  an  oblique  position.  Cover 
the  cuttings,  with  the  exception  of  the  p  ip  bud. 
which  should  be  exposed.  The  soil  should  be 
of  a  sandy  nature.  Mix  it  in  the  trench  with 
manure  thoroughly  rotten  and  converted  into 
a  black  mold.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed 
from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  iu  the  row. 

RAISING  ASPARAGUS. 

F.,  Fall  Elver,  Muss — 1.  How  can  I  make  an 
asparagus  bed?  2.  Is  Barr's  Mammoth  better 
than  Conover’s  Colossal  '?  8.  What  is  the  best 
kind  to  get ’? 

Ans. — 1.  Asparagus  may  be  raised  either 
from  the  seed  or  by  root  cuttings.  For  the 
garden  it  would  be. best  to  buy  two-year-old 
roots,  which  you  can  obtain  from  almost  any 
market  gardener.  Thoroughly  prepare  the 
soil  hv  tilling  and  manuring.  Asparagus 
needs  warm,  rich  soil.  Open  a  trench  about 
one  foot  wide  and  seven  inches  deep,  and  in  it 
place  the  roots  in  a  natural  position.  Cover 
the  crowns  to  a  depth  of  one  inch.  With  t  In¬ 
growth  of  the  plant  hoe  iu  around  the  stalks 
until  the  surface  of  the  trench  is  reached. 
Have  the  rows  from  2}:.  to  four  foot  apart, 
according  to  the  room  you  have  to  spare.  For 
material  to  blanch  tin-  shoots,  dry  forest  leaves 
answer  very  nicely  if  not  allowed  to  blow 
around.  In  the  Fall  a  heavy  dressing  of  com¬ 
post  may  lx;  applied  between  tho  rows.  The 
first  year’s  shoots  should  not  lie  disturbed  until 
it  is  time  to  cut  them  down  iu  the  Full.  2 
and  3.  AYo  cannot  at  present  speak  of  the 
new  varieties  otfered.  We  are  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  that  there  is  any  material  difference 
between  them. 

COMPOST  FOR  COTTON. 

IF.  /’..  White  Co..  .1  rkansas — What  home¬ 
made  fertilizer  would  bo  good  this  season  for 
the  cotton  plant  ?  Would  nstesin  combination 
be  advisable  1 

ANSWER  BT  PROF.  J.  M.  M'BUYDK.  OF  S.  (  . 

Home-made  compost  for  cotton  on  land  iu 
fair  condition,  i.  e. ,  which  contains  some  veg¬ 


etable  matter: 

20  bushels  cotton  seed .  600  pounds. 

8  bushels  ashes  foak,  etc.) .  loo  “ 

Acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  hone .  400 


20  hush,  well-rotted  manure  (or  humus).  600 

2,000  " 

Use  about-400  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  If  land 
is  poor  and  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  in¬ 
crease  cotton  seed  and  manure  in  proportion  to 
others — say:  000  pounds  cotton  seed.  0O0  pounds 
manure.  800  pounds  ashes,  200  pounds  acid 
phosphate,  and  use  500  pounds  per  acre.  If 
uo  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  bone  is  availa¬ 
ble,  ashes  can  be  substituted.  Ashes  in  such 
compost  would  bo  valuable;  they  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter.  Oak 
ashes  contain  about  10  ]>or  cent,  of  potash. 
Kainit,  which  is  now  so  popular  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  contains  from  11  to  14  per 
cent,  of  potash. 

WATER-PROOF  PASTE. 

./.  M.  K.,  iio  address. — What  is  a  good  re¬ 
cipe  for  making  a  water-proof  paste  for  bags 
to  be  put  on  grapes,' 

A  Ns, — A  water-proof  paste  is  made  as  follows: 
mix  rye  flour  to  a  thin  cream  with  water  and 
boil  it  to  a  paste;  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  glue  reduced  with  water  so  as  to 
make  a  thin  jelly  when  cold.  Make  this  hot 
and  mix  It  thoroughly  with  the  hot  paste;  then 
stir  in  it  one  ounce  each  of  linseed  oil,  luviteu- 
tine  and  common  varnish  to  the  poundof  glue. 
The  reason  why  grocers*  Imgs  resist  moisture  is 
the  toughness  of  the  paper  rather  than  the 
paste  used ;  this  is  made  of  rye  Hour  paste  to 
which  gall  mint  in  dissolved  in  cold  water  is 
added. 

MTSCKl.tjA  NEOUS. 

•  f.  C.  B.,  Glendale,  X.  Y. —  1.  Can  gooseber¬ 
ries  be  pruned  in  Spring  without  injury  ?  2. 
What  varieties  of  gooseberries  are  best  for 
market,  and  about,  what  price  do  they  bring 
per  quart?  8.  fs  the  climate  as  warm  at  lati¬ 
tude  44<\  New  York,  as  it  is  at  the  same  paral¬ 
lel  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Dakota?  4. 
What  varieties  of  mulberries  are  valuable  lei 
fruit?  5.  Are  filberts,  chestnuts  aud  walnuts 
hardy  cuough  for  this  latitude?  ti.  Is  any  va¬ 
riety  of  poaches  hanh  here?  1,  Would  it  be 
profitable  to  keep  hog  manure,  hon-droppiugs 
and  unkmched  ashes  together  iu  a  pile  until 
wanted  for  use?  s.  How  much  more  valuable 
is  manure  kept  in  doors  than  that  kept  out-of- 
doors  subject  to  storms?  0.  How  should  gruel 
be  made  for  Spring  calves? 

A  NS. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Houghton  Seedling  is  the 
leading  market-  variety.  The  American  Seed¬ 
ling  is  similar,  but  redder  w  hen  ripe.  The 
Mountain  S  codling  is  larger,  but  not  so  pro 
lifie.  Downing’s  Seedling  is  of  line  quality 
for  eat  ing  when  ripe,  and  the  same  is  true  of 


Smith's  Seedling.  Neither  of  the  last  two 
takes  any  color  in  ripening.  The  price  varies 
greatly  in  different  markets,  but  runs  from 
bight  to  15  cents  per  quart  usually.  8.  Not  as 
w  arm  as  iu  Michigan;  about  the  same  as  iu 
Wisconsin  ami  Dakota.  The  last  two  States 
have  a  drier  climate  than  Northern  New  York. 
4.  All  have  edible  fruit.  Downing’s  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  some 
others,  and  would  hardly  succeed  iu  Lewis 
County.  There  is  a  hard}-  “Russian”  variety, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  he  very  good.  5. 
No.  not  to  succeed  well,  though  probably  the 
trees  will  live  aud  grow  in  favorable  places, 
and  perhaps  bear.  0.  Try  Hill’s  Chili.  This 
is  the  hardiest  variety.  The  peach  will  rarely 
fruit  after  the  buds  have  been  subjected  to  20“ 
below  zero.  7.  A  bad  mixture  unless  a  liberal 
proportion  of  loam  or  muck  is  used.  As  we 
have  said  a  dozen  times,  the  ashes  will  liberate 
the  ammonia  in  the  hen  manure.  8.  A  good 
deal,  especially  if  the  latter  is  exposed  to  leach¬ 
ing  by  water  from  a  roof.  Rain  alone  will  not 
leach  a  moderately  large  pile;  but  manure 
constantly  loses  value  however  kept.  o.  •  It 
should  be  made  of  coarse  wheat  Hour  (“caned") 
and  water,  well  boiled,  and  rather  thick.  Then 
reduce  it  w  ith  milk,  adding  a  little  salt,  and 
feed  to  the  calves  blood-warm. 

S'.  F.  A"..  Cadiz,  Ohio. — I  am  arranging  to 
put  out  2,000  strawberry  plants  this  Spring,  iu 
hopes  they  will  afford  enough  plants  for  an 
acre  next  Fall.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable 
w  ill  they  be  able  to  produce  10.000  to  15,000 
plants  ? 

Ans. — Some  Varieties  sucker  far  more  freely 
than  others.  Of  course,  the  production  of  new 
plants  could  bo  greatly  multiplied  by  bringing 
the  runners  iu  contact  with  the  soil  by  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  -oil  or  placing  blocks  of  wood 
or  stones  upon  them.  Left  to  themselves,  we 
should  say  that  the  2.000  plants  w  ould  produce 
10.(8 HI  iu  one  season. 

E.  C.,  Snyder,  Yorkshire  Center ,  .V.  Y. — 
Where  is  there  a  good  herd  of  milking  short¬ 
horns? 

Ans. — In  New  York  State  good  herds  of 
milking  short-horns  are  owned  by  C4.  \Y. 
Hoffman,  Elmira;  Jonathan  Talcott,  Rome: 
Ronj.  Fellows,  Clifton;  B.  C.  Rumsey,  But 
l'alo;  Al.  R.  Ritter.  Waterloo;  Daniel  Monroe, 
Elbridge:  Thomas  Andrews,  Geddes,  etc. 

G.  C,,  Elizabethtown,  X.  J. — If  Northern 
corn  is  planted  two  or  three  degrees  furt  her 
south,  does  it.  on  that  account,  become  more 
prolific.' 

Ans. — AA'e  do  not  think  that  any  Northern 
corn  will  prove  more  prolific  for  being  planted 
South.  The  tendency  is  to  change  flints  to 
dents  and  rice  rersn ,  as  the  variety  gix-s  south 
or  comes  north. 

R.  X.  D.,  Brickvilte.  X.  Y. — 1.  Which  is  the 
bettor  layer — the  Black  Hamburgh  or-  the 
Black  Spanish? 

Ans. — Of  the  two  we  prefer  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  For  layers  alone  they  are  scarcely  ex¬ 
celled. 

J.  K..  Welts,  la. — Will  two  varieties  of  on. 
ions  planted  for  seed  near  each  other,  “mix"? 

Ans. — If  they  flower  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  very  liable  to  mix  under  such  conditions. 
Flies  aud  some  other  insects  visit  the  flowers 
freely. 

.7.  S.,  Warrior's  Mark,  Pa. — All  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cabbage  worm  were  given  in 
the  Rural  of  March  17,  in  the  article  on  Cab¬ 
bages.  We  must  refer  to  this  article  all  in 
quirers  about  such  remedies. 

J.  X.  U.,  Lowell,  AT«ms.— Where  can  I  get 
seeds  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus? 

Ans. — It  w  ill  uot  stand  your  climate.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  catalogues  announced  in  mu  adver- 
i  Using  columns  offer  it. 

L.  P.  S. — Bag  the  grapes  when  of  the  size  of 
small  peas.  We  do  not  know  about  the  apples. 

G.  E.  T.,  La  fa  rye,  IUis, — A  friend  recom¬ 
mends  me  to  plow  com  st-uhble  in  the  Spring 
with  a  common  shovel  plow  and  sow  to  oats  as 
some  put  in  Winter  wheat.  1  would  like  to 
hear  from  Rural  readers  their  opinions  of  the 
matter. 


Communications  Rkckivkd  kor  thk  vvkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  March itt: 

F.  1L  L.  J.  T.— C.  W.  O.-T.  H.  Ct-W.  R.  H.-K.  L. 
I  F.—  CL  L.  M  ,  thunks  for  seed— P.  M.— A.  B  A.— V.  K. 
K.  J.  T.  ,V.  J.  K.  H.-A.  N.  H.  — D.  M.-I.  J.  K.-E.  D.— 
.1.  H.  S.  K.  U.  L.  F.  \V.  It.  IL— T.  II.  J.  O.  AV.-H. 

F.  -  V.  Timmerman,  thanks  for  a  line  our  of  corn-  P. 
K.  W.  M.,  thanks— Mrs.  I,.  H.  N.,  thanks -H.  R.S.-S.C. 
Mrs.  N.  K.  0.-  W.  C.-  W.  K.  S.,  thielcs  Uo.,  Ph„  thanks 
N.  s.  w  .  I.  0.— J.  E.— O.  A.  Jr.,  thanks  J.tUUS.i 
many  thank* -A.  Main,  you  uiv  mist n ken  us  to  the 
potato.  Resides  we  charge  hut  »Lx  cents  as  a  part'd 
the  postal  expenses.  Canada  is  the  same,  though  the 
Rt  I!  VI.  pays  'A'  ecu  Is  •  W.  Q.  T  W.  H,  l  ,  1,.  F.  B. 
P  C. — G.  W,  T.-O.  H  S. — F.  K.  M.— J).  S.  M  H.  C.  G. 

.1.  H.-M.  F.  R— V.  B.-G.  W.  IV— A.  J.  C„  thanks— D. 
s.  M.— N.  \Y„  answer  by  mnU— O,  R.  A.— H.  N.  S.,  seed 
received.  We  shall  not  test  squashes  this  season — G- 
s.  K.  1..  M.,  your  question  was  overlooked  for  a  time 
K.  Tarries,  thanks— G.  8.  W.— Geo'.  B.  Walker.  The 
"gauzy"  seeue  was  our  fault—  C.W.  K.— J.  H.  B.— H.  H. 
C  -T.  S.  L.-T.  S.  ll.-  J.  S.  -U.  H.  C.— AV.  B.  Jr.,  No.  we 
can't  do  much  with  Spring  wheats  or  barley— 1.  L>.  C. 
0.  M.  C.  11.  J.  H.— AV.  F.-AV.  W.  T.-E.  A.  B.,  thanks 
Will  send  grape  seeds  S.  s.— I..  N.  1'.  H.  S. 


>>>  'ir 

qj- 


FARMERS 

FRIEND 


“Ar’IlVr'F'”  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
AVzHlXi  CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER. 


The  "At '  II  F.  subjects  the  sou  to  the  action  of  a  Crueller  and  I.eveler.  and  to  the  Cui  ting,  l.ifl- 
in«.  Ttiruingjiroees*  of  doulrt"  rows  of  STEEL  < ‘til  l.TEKS.  the  peculiar  shape  and  arraugemen1 
of  which  give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operation*  or  erus>liintr  lumps,  leveling  "if 
the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  nre  performed  a  t  one  anti  the  same  time.  The  ent  i  re 
nbsence  ot  fsplkcs  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  polling  up  rubbish.  I.  is  especially  adapted  To  Inverted 
sort  and  hard  elay.  where  other  Harrow*  utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow 
or  Cultivator  that  cut*,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  eonuneuded  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  manv  of  whom  pronounce  It  to  be  the  most  v  a lu 
able  recent  Improvement  In  farm  Machinery,  while 

AH  agree  that  “  The  Judicious  use  of  «n  Implement  like  the  ‘Acme’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  " 

•  anti  Levelor,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before  planting,  will  increase  the  " 

'  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Aero.'' 


FAIR  PLAY. 

It  vour  dealer  does  not  keep  the  ‘ACME"  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  au  inferior  tool  on 
you  by  assuring  you  that  Lie  ha*  something  letter,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  on  TRIAL.  AVe  will  scud  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  uot  suit,  you  may  send  it  back, 
we  paying  returu  freight  charge*.  AVe  don't  ask  for  monev  or  Note  iuitil  after  von  have 
trim  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  Containing  Huudreds  of  Testimonials  from  44  different  States  an 

Territories. 


NASH  &  BROTHER, 

MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE. 


BRANCH  OFFICE. 

H  A  R  RISBURG.  PA. 

X.  B.— Pamphlet  entitled 
Yorker. 


MILLINGTON.  New  Jersey, 

••  Tillage  is  Mancrf:  "  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  same  thk  Rural  Nkw- 


The’  Albion  Spring-tooth 

SULKY  HARROW 


position  us 

II  I  BROW 


the  BEST 
on  wheels 


Still  maintains  its 
SPRING  TOOTH 
in  the  market. 

It  Is  unsur-  — ■ 

passed  as  a 
COUNCIL. 

TI  VATOtt. 
and  has  first  class 

Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 

Sold  -"pirate  or  combined  Thousands  In  use. 
aud  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries 
and  order*  front  the  N.  E.  Stab  *,  N  V  .  Pa..  Is-L, 
\  1  Mil..  Vn..  W  Vn.,  should  Ic-  addressed  to 
<j.  it,  twin  .v  Co.,  Perry  N.  Y  From  Cal.,  Oregon, 
Wii-h,  IV r  and  Ncv.  10  Batchelor  v  Wylie,  *un 
Francisco.  Cab  From  all  other  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  west  '.if  the  Mississippi  lllver.  111.  atlrt 
Wis..  the  Gale  Spring  tooth  Harrow  Co..  De 
trolt.  Mieh.  From  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Noxon  Bros..  Manuf.  Co.,  Iugersoll,  Out.  From 
nil  other  territory  to 


ALBION  MANUF.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


iThe  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills 


* 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Fanners  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  State*,  who  recoin- 
mend  them  a-  living  111.'  best  Ma 
ehines  e vet  produced  for  cleaning 
ami  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
i  urn  and  SeedHol  every  description. 

I  hey  do  iho  work  more  perfectly 
nnil  have  greater  eupuelly  than  any 
other  machines.  w 

l  hoy  are  stiougly  built  of  the  wry 
best  material,  highly  finished  ami 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  mid  are  made  in  three 
different,  sizes  one  for  lUrin  use.  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 

They  are  w.irrantkp  to  give  svt- 
tSK  ACTION. 

Correspondence  solid  e«l  aud  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  price  list  sen! 
tree  cm  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD. 

RACINE,  AVIS. 
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APRIL  7 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1888. 


We  think,  from  our  own  test,  that  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Prolific  Blackberry  will  please  our 
readers.  It  is  extremely  prolific,  and.  so 
far  as  we  may  yet  judge,  as  hardy  as  the 
Snyder. 


We  have  in  preparation  two  articles 
with  illustrations,  which  will  interest  many 
readers.  One  is  about  mole  traps  which 
will  actually  catch  moles;  the  other  is  all 
about  bagging  grapes. 


The  talk  about  ensilage  is  becoming 
rather  less  wild.  Many  who  advocate  en¬ 
silage  from  their  own  tests  now  admit  the 
extravagance  of  the  claims  of  the  Bailey 
class. 


Mr.  Stewart’s  articles  “How  to  Pro¬ 
duce  Milk  at  Two  Cents  a  Quart”  are  be¬ 
gun.  If  we  have  iu  America  a  writer  ou 
dairy  topics  that  writes  from  experience, 
Henry  Stewart  is  that  man. 


Mr.  Goodrich’s  theory  as  to  the  flat 
cultivation  or  hilling  up  of  potatoes  is  just 
that  which  the  Rural  has  advocated  and 
just  that  which  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  advised 
in  answer  to  our  question.  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich’s  article  will  be  found  on  page  216. 
- ♦  •  ♦ - 

The  time  to  girdle  grape-vine  canes  so 
as  to  produce  larger  fruit  is  just  after  it 
has  set.  This  may  be  done  by  cutting 
out  a  narrow'  ling  of  the  bark  of  the  shoot 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  main 
cane.  Tying  a  wire  around  the  shoot 
answers  the  same  purpose. 

- - 

Hardiness  in  raspberries  is  a  much- 
talked  of  quality  seldom  found.  We 
have  tried  nearly  every  kind,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  for  our  trying  climate, 
(Rural  Grounds,  Bergen  C'o.,  New  Jersey) 
the  old  Turner  is  as  nearly  hardy  as  any 
other.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is,  as  we 
have  often  stated,  excellent,  though  the 
berries  are  rather  soft  for  distant  shipment. 


Our  readers  must  not  think  we  have 
forgotten  the  Prize  series  of  articles — 
“Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man.” 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  desirable 
to  give  preference  to  timely  topics.  We 
have  in  hand  an  accumulation  of  the 
richest  reading  matter  that  the  Rural,  has 
ever  placed  he  fore  its  readers,  a  fact  in  which 
they  will  concur  with  us  before  the  close 
of  1883. 


SciADoriTYS  verticillata,  the  Japan  Um¬ 
brella  Pine,  is  one  of  those  distinct  and 
desirable  hardy  evergreens  that  the  Rural 
takes  pleasure  in  keeping  before  its  read¬ 
ers.  Thus  far  it  has  proven  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  we  learn  it  is  also 
hardy  in  the  climate  of  Boston,  Mass.  Our 
own  specimen  is  about  five  or  six  years  old 
and  two  feet  high.  Though  it  grows  thus 
slowly  in  youth,  it  eventually  grows  much 
faster  and  becomes  a  tree  of  large  size.  Its 
whorls  of  dark -green,  glossy  leaves,  in  um¬ 
brella-like  tufts,  give  to  it  an  appearance 
very  different  irom  that  of  any  other  conifer. 


According  to  the  late  Census  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  average  yield  of  milk  per 
cow  in  gallons  in  the  counties  named  in 
this  State:  Orange,  400;  Herkimer,  344; 
Madison  and  Oswego,  207;  Oneida,  250; 
Jefferson,  214;  St.  Lawrence,  104;  Otsego, 
109.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  cows  of 
Orange  County  average  230  gallons  a  year 
more  than  the  cows  ot  St.  Lawrence 
Comity!  and  291  gallons  more  than  those 
of  Otsego  County!  If  these  figures  are 
correct  there  should  be  a  tremendous 
amount  of  “weeding  out”  among  the  dairy 
-  herds  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  and  no 
doubt  the  same  remark  would  apply  to 
every  other  State  also,  where  dairying  is 
at  all  a  prominent  industry. 


An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  in  Mich¬ 
igan  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  a  grant 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  In  view  of  the 
wide-a-wake  .attention  hitherto  bestowed 
on  agriculture  in  that  State,  it  appears  a 
trifle  surprising  that  she  should  have 
allowed  so  many  of  her  sister  States  to  get 
ahead  of  her  in  the^  establishment  of  so 


efficient  a  means  of  advancing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  her  people.  What  other 
State  has  so  excellent  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  to  take  charge  of  the  Station?  In  Min¬ 
nesota,  Georgia  and  several  of  the  other 
States  there  is  a  good  deal  of  agitation 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
stations;  will  Michigan  permit  these  too 
to  get  ahead  of  her  in  so  praiseworthy  an 
undertaking? 

- - 

One  of  the  great,  objections  which  we 
have  experienced  in  the  matter  of  testing 
the  implements,  plants,  etc.,  sent  to  us,  is 
that  if  our  report  is  favorable  many  deem 
it  merely  a  “puff”  for  which  the  Rural 
is  paid;  if  we  report  unfavorably,  the  par¬ 
ties  sending  us  the  article  to  be  tested  are 
offended.  We  canDOt  help  it.  It  is  un¬ 
avoidable.  Our  newer  readers  after  a 
while  learn  that  we  strive  to  be  strictly 
impartial  and  that  we  are  as  likely  to  re¬ 
port  unfavorably  upon  anything  sent  to  us 
by  our  best  advertising  patrons  as  by  those 
who  do  not  advertise  at  all.  As  for  re¬ 
ceiving  pay  for  favorable  notices,  we  should 
entertain  a  low  opinion  of  anybody  who 
made  such  a  proposition  and  a  still  lower 
opinion  of  the  Rural  if  it  accepted  it. 
- •  ♦  + - 

Readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
should  beware  of  so-called  “cheap  fertiliz¬ 
ers.”  The  guaranteed  analysis  is  their 
only  guide.  Potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  (the  valuable  ingredients  of  fer¬ 
tilizers')  have  a  Jkted  value  and  there  is  no 
sane  firm  in  America  that  will  make  a 
practice  of  selling  them  for  less  than  that 
value.  When  an  “agent”  tells  you  that 
his  fertilizer,  offered  for  $25  per  ton,  is 
worth  as  much  as  that  of  some  well-known 
firm  whicli  charges  $50  per  ton,  he  utters 
a  falsehood — and  you  may  be  sure  of  it. 
Agents  cannot  afford  to  sell  gold  dollars 
for  50  cents.  Have  naught  to  do  with 
fertilizers  that  are  offered  for  less  tlian 
their  market  value,  and  t  his  may  easily  be 
ascertained  from  the  guaranteed  analyses 
of  responsible  fertilizer  dealers.  We 
should  no  sooner  buy  fertilizers  of  un¬ 
known  agents  than  we  would  give  an  or¬ 
der  for  fruit  trees  to  unknown  tree-peddlers. 
- - 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  D.  Y.  M.,  has  for 
several  years  devoted  much  time  and  ex¬ 
periment  to  the  study  in  whicli  Pasteur 
has  deservedly  achieved  so  high  a  reputa¬ 
tion  the  world  over — the  prevention  or 
amelioration  of  contagious  diseases  among 
live  stock  by  inoculating  sound  animals 
with  a  form  of  the  vims  of  the  disease, 
that  will  prevent  a  fatal  attack  subse¬ 
quently.  without  endangering  life  from 
the  mild  attack  produced  by  the  in¬ 
oculation.  The  method  adopted  by  Dr. 
Salmon  for  lessening  the  virulence  of  the 
virus  so  as  to  fit  it  for  inoculating,  or 
rather  vaccinating,  purposes,  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  “attenuating”  system 
of  Pasteur,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Doctor  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
thoroughly  testing  its  efficiency.  lie  has 
been  summoned  to  Washington  hv  Com¬ 
missioner  Loring,  and  is  about  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  series  of  experiments  in  his  method 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

- - »-»  ■» - 

Mr.  J.  W.  Daurow,  who  for  over  two 
years  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  has,  we  regret  to 
say,  just  severed  his  connection  with  this 
paper,  having  purchased  the  Chatham 
Courier,  published  at  Chatham,  New  York, 
of  which  he  will  in  future  be  editor  and 
publisher.  The  Courier  is  a  county  paper 
of  excellent  reputation  and  large  circula¬ 
tion,  and  our  friend’s  connection  with  it 
begins  with  its  22d  volume.  The  retiring 
editor,  Mr.  Howland,  will  henceforth  give 
his  entire,  attention  to  a  journal  of  recrea¬ 
tion  called  “Outing,”  which  he  recently 
started  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Harrow, 
who  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1880,  at  the  age  of  24,  is  fully  capable  of 
the  successful  management  of  the  Courier, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  his  enterprise, 
ability  and  earnestness  will  soon  add 
largely  to  its  circulation  beyond  the  circle 
of  its  present  readers.  By  his  courteous, 
manly  conduct  our  late  colleague  has  won 
the  regard  and  esteem  of  all  in  the  Rural 
Office,  especially  of  the  editorial  staff, 
with  whom  his  connection  was  closest, 
and  it  is  with  hearty  sincerity  we  wish 
him  a  brilliant  success  in  bis  new  enterprise. 


A  PROMISING  NEW  CORN. 


We  have  lately  received  from  a  friend 
a  box  of  seed  corn  that  pleases  us  greatly. 
It  has  been  cultivated  on  one  farm  for 
many  years,  and  we  are  assured  that  it 
possesses  several  characteristics  which  are 
not  found  in  any  other  variety — at  least 
in  the  same  degree.  It  has  never  yet  been 
offered  for  sale,  and  we  shall  plant  an  acre 


of  it  with  the  object  of  placing  it  on  our 
next  Free  Seed  Distribution  should  it 
prove  with  us  what  it  appears  to  have 
proved  with  its  originator.  The  kernel  is 
very  large,  the  cob  is  as  it  should  be — 
neither  so  small  as  to  break  easily  in  shell¬ 
ing  nor  so  large  as  to  retain  moisture 
after  harvest  long  after  it  should  be  dry. 
The  stalks  grow  iu  good  soil  but  six 
feet  in  bight,  rarely  sucker  and  average 
three  ears  to  a  stalk.  It  ripens  in  90  days. 
We  do  not  make  such  statements  from  out- 
own  knowledge  or  with  the  belief  that  our 
readers  will  credit  them.  We  need  only 
say  that  the  originator  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  misrepresentation,  and  that  his 
words  and  appearance  inspire  confidence. 
We  propose  to  plant  this  corn  by  the 
method  the  Rural  has  followed  for  years 
past,  viz.,  broadcast  fertilizing  upon 
plowed  sod  land,  drilling  in  the  seed,  and 
fiat  cultivation.  We  shall  use  about  600 
pounds  of  corn  chemical  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  In  planting  this  corn  we  shall  use  a 
new  two-norse  corn-planter  which,  it  is 
said,  will  drop  the  seed  in  hills  or  in 
drills  as  may  be  desired. 

—  ♦  +■■* - - 

SILK  CULTURE  IN  FRANCE. 


Within  the  last  year  or  two  silk  culture 
iu  France  has  much  revived.  Among  the 
causes  of  its  decline  during  the  previous 
decade  or  more,  may  be  mentioned  the 
keener  competition  of  Japan  as  a  seller 
and  reeler  of  raw  silk,  owing  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  improved  European  systems 
and  apparatus:  Italy,  too,  became  a  pow¬ 
erful  rival,  the  Italian  reelers  having  built 
filatures  which  worked  better  and  more 
economically  than  those  of  the  French. 
Then,  again,  the  Lyons  manufacturers 
helped  the  downward  movement  by  selling 
an  inferior  class  of  silk  goods.  The  great 
cause  of  the  decline,  however,  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  silk-worm  disease, 
due,  probably,  to  overcrowding  and 
want  of  ventilation,  so  that  silk¬ 
worms  were  destroyed  by  millions 
when  the  disease  had  once  broken  out. 
The  recuperation  of  the  industry  is 
mainly  due  to  the  researches  into  the 
causes  and  remedies  for  the  disease,  made 
by  Paeteur,  who  invented  a  method  of 
examining  the  moths,  by  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  the  good  eggs  and  to  de¬ 
tect  and  destroy  those  that  arc  infected. 
During  1880-’81  there  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  strength  aud  character 
of  the  worm,  hut  there. was  hardly  enough 
feed,  as  a  great  majority  of  the  mulherries 
had  been  neglected  or  used  as  firewood. 
During  the  past  year,  hoivcver,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  lias  been  remedied,  improved  fila¬ 
tures  have  been  introduced,  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  have  been  greatly  diminished 
and  France  has  again  become  an  exporter 
of  cocoons. 


HOW  BEST  TO  EXTEND  PARIS-GREEN 
SO  THAT  IT  WILL  KILL  THE  POTA¬ 
TO  BEETLE  AND  NOT  HARM 
THE  FOLIAGE. 


Farmers,  bear  this  in  mind:  you  can¬ 
not  have  a  large  crop  of  sound  potatoes, 
no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  or  how  well 
the  crop  is  cultivated,  unless  the  vines 
and  foliage  are  healthy.  Protect  them, 
therefore.  If  you  use  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  Paris-green  in  the  water  or  plaster, 
then  the  leaves  will  be  injured,  and  injury 
from  this  cause  is  just  as  harmful  as  injury 
from  the  potato  beetle.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Paris-green  may  be  so  extended  with  plas¬ 
ter  that  it  will  not  harm  the  foliage  while 
it  will  kill  the  beetles  or  their  larvte.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  handier  way  to  many  and 
certainly  it  costs  less  to  use  this  poison  in 
water,  while  it  is  just  as  effectual.  But 
the  poison  does  not  dissolve,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  constant  stirring,  the  water  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  from  which  it  is 
sprinkled  upon  the  vines,  contains  enough 
poison  to  harm  the  leaves  and  it  is  for  tiffs 
reason  we  give  preference  to  its  division 
with  plaster  which  may  be  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  over  every  part  of  the  plant.  Sifters 
and  bellows  are  now  sold  in  most  country 
stores,  or  the  former  may  be  constructed 
at  home  at  a  trilling  cost.  We  have  used 
Paris-green  iu  water  and  in  plaster  through 
several  seasons  and  carefully  noted  the  re¬ 
sult  upon  the  foliage.  While  that  upon 
which  the  poisoned  plaster  was  applied 
remained  green  and  luxurious,  the  mid¬ 
dles  (mid-veins)  of  the  leaves  receiving 
the  poisoned  water  would  often  turn  gray 
and  finally  wither.  Let  us  then  bear  in 
mind  that  our  object  is  to  preserve  our  po¬ 
tato  vines  as  much  from  the  injury  of 
Paris-green  as  from  being  devoured  by  the 
potato  beetle.  The  one  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  other,  und  both  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  we  would  use,  instead  of  pois¬ 
oned  water,  one  part  of  pure  Paris-green 
to  100  parts  of  plaster  aud  thoroughly 


mix  them  together,  so  that  the  plaster  will 
be  evenly,  though  very  slightly,  tinted 
throughout  with  the  poison.  It  is  best  to 
purchase  the  plaster  and  green  vow  and  to 
mix  it  as  above  suggested  and  store  it  in 
barrels  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  Thus  mixed 
there  is  little,  if  any,  chance  of  its  poison¬ 
ing  animals,  since  they  would  have  to  eat 
a  considerable  quantity  to  do  them  harm, 
while  pure  Paris-green  is  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  article  to  have  about  the  premises. 


BREVITIES. 


Read  what  is  said  about  potatoes  on  page  19S. 
Read  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s  article  on  first  page. 

Read  President  Stockbridge’s  article  on 
page  198. 

Read  Prof.  Tracy’s  article  on  page  197  iu 
answer  to  Feter  Henderson. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  so  many  far 
mers  plunging'into  hop  culture. 

The  many  synonyms  of  the  Easter  Beurrd 
Fear  give  some  evidence  in  favor  of  its  quality. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  corn  plants,  whether 
in  hills  or  drills,  rather  too  far  apart  than 
too  near. 

The  Fameuse  seems  to  be  the  leading  apple 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Many  are  shipped 
to  England. 

Col.  Curtis’s  “Jottings  at  Kilby  Home¬ 
stead,”  his  hospitable  home,  will  be  found  on 
the  opposite  page. 

Prof.  Hussman  thinks  that  sulphur  will  do 
much  to  keep  grape-vine  mildew  in  check,  but 
that  close  pruning  is  best.  We  have  not  so 
found  it. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder  is  one  of  our  first 
authorities  on  forestry  matters.  Our  readers 
interested  in  this  grand  study  should  read  his 
notes  carefully. 

Our  Niagara  Grape  seeds  have  not  yet 
sprouted.  Our  Rural  readers  must  be  patient 
and  not  neglect  them  because  they  do  not 
sprout  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  trust  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
saved  many  of  its  readers  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  by  persistently  advising  them  not  to  in¬ 
vest  in  expensive  silos. 

It  pays  to  give  currant  bushes  good  atten¬ 
tion.  A  clayey  is  bettor  than  a  sandy  soil,  and 
partial  shade  and  a  moist,  though  thoroughly 
well-drained,  soil  suits  them  well. 

We  have  heard  of  a  ton  of  salt  being  spread 
upon  an  acre  of  asparagus;  and  yet  we  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  that  any  comparative 
experiments  have  been  inude  that  prove  salt 
to  he  of  any  particular  value. 

The  Rural  several  years  ago  was  the  only 
journal  that  spoke  slightingly  of  potted  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  It  appears,  however,  that,  all 
things  considered,  they  are  profitable  neither 
to  the  seller  nor  buyer. 

Mr.  Fuller  says  that  had  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey 
not  produced  so  good  a  pistillate  variety  of 
strawberry  as  The  Iiovcy  Seedling,  it  is  very 
likely  that  pistillate  kinds  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  by  fruit-growers  anywhere. 

John  S.  Bodge  writes  us  from  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  that  he  wants  a  yellow  dent  corn 
about  18-rowed.  long  ear,  only  one  to  the  stalk, 
which  should  never  grow  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  high,  with  kernels  as  long  as  those  of  the 
Shoe-peg,  and  never  sucker.  He  adds  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  grow  bean-poles  for  fodder 
or  hnsk  nubbins. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  only  hardy 
grape  generally  known  25  years  ago  was  the 
Isabella.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bull  of  Concord,  Mass., 
raised  the  Concord,  now  the  most  widely  cul¬ 
tivated  of  any.  Scores  of  the  offspring  of  the 
Concord,  white,  black  and  red  m  color,  are 
being-  brought  to  public  notice  every  year. 
Twenty-five  years  hence  it  will  bo  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  Concord  was  at  this  time  the 
“grape  for  the  million.” 

The  steamer  Creighton  arrived  at  this  port 
on  Thursday  after  a  stormy  passage  from 
Greenock,  Scotland.  A  deck-loud  of  50  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  which  had  been  purchased  for  par¬ 
ties  iu  New  Jersey  were  swept  overboard  (lur¬ 
ing  a  severe  gale.  A  considerable  number  of 
horses  have  been  lost  on  other  vessels  also 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  To  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  perils  of  a  Winter  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  must  appear  the  hight 
of  imprudence  to  ship  stock  in  deck  at  that 
stormy  season.  Loss  is  probable  aud  great 
suffering  certain. 

During  the  last  month  not  a  day  has  passed 
without  announcements  iu  the  papers  of  this 
city  and  Brooklyn  telling  of  large  quantities 
of  ‘‘bob  veal”  destroyed  by  the  meat  inspectors. 
Yesterday  2,310  pounds  were  seized  here  aud 
over  1,500  pounds  in  Brooklyn,  and  who  can 
tell  how  much  was  sold  undetected?  A  glance 
through  our  "Exchanges”  shows  that  a  like 
destruction  of  young  calves  is  taking  place 
all  over  ♦  he  country  at  this  season.  How  many 
possibilities,  nay  probabilities,  of  excellent 
cows  are  in  this  way  sacrificed !  and  this  too 
when  calves  could  be  reared  economically  to 
a  more  prolitable  age,  according  to  the  method 
dear  rilicd  by  Henry  Stewart  in  the  Daily  De¬ 
partment  oi  this  issue. 

The  United  States  District  Court  of  Masra 
chusetts  has  just  decided  affirmatively  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the-  constitutionality  of  the  United 
States  statute  prohibiting  any  rnflroad  com¬ 
pany  over  whose  line  cattle  or  other  animals 
are  conveyed  from  one  State  to  another,  from 
confining  them  in  cars  for  more  tliun  28  con¬ 
secutive  hours  without  unloading  them  for 
rest,  water  and  feed,  for  at  least  five  consecu¬ 
tive  hours.  The  American  llumonu  Associa¬ 
tion  prosecuted  a  couple  ot  Massachusetts  rail¬ 
road  companies  for  tne  violation  of  tlyshiw; 
the  companies  pleaded  that  it  was  uuconstitu 
tional.  but  the  Court  has  decided  against  them 
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JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  P.  D.  CURTIS. 


Cause  of  Lumps  in  Cows’  Bags. 

Unless  cows  are  milked  out  clean  when  dry¬ 
ing  them  off,  lumps  may  form  in  the  teats  and 
cause  obstructions  in  the  flow  of  milk .  Neglect 
in  getting  all  of  the  milk  out  of  the  udder  aud 
teats  is  the  cause  more  than  any  other  of  bad 
teats  and  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  milk.  Little 
chunks  of  caseins  or  eheesey  substance  are  left 
in  the  passages,  the  water  in  the  milk  being 
absorbed.  These  chunks  either  stop  the  flow 
or  produce  a  local  irritation  aud  a  hardening 
of  the  glands  around  them.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  squeeze  out  all  of  these 
lumps  before  they  become  embedded  in  the 
glands,  when  it  is  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
A  cow  cannot  lie  dried  off  in  a  hurry.  It 
takes  several  weeks  to  get.  them  dry  so  that 
no  more  lumps  will  form  in  the  teats  or  udder. 
In  the  last  milkings  the  udder  should  bo  squeez¬ 
ed  and  worked  down  from  as  high  a  point  as 
possible 

BEFORE  CALVING. 

Every  cow  should  be  put  in  a  box-stall  when 
the  time  of  gestation  is  completed.  They  never 
calve,  before  this  time,  but  usually  over-run 
the  period,  nine  mouths,  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  The  practice  of  leaving  cows  fastened 
in  stanchions  to  have  their  calves  is  au  unsafe 
and  inhumune  one.  Language  fails  to  express 
its  cruelty,  as  the  poor  cow  mother  and  young 
one  must  feel  it.  For  a  month  at  least  before 
calving  cows  should  lie  fed  linseed  oil  meal 
with  other  meal,  perhaps  cotton-seed  meal 
would  do  as  well,  but  I  have  no  experience. 
It  makes  a  great  difference  with  them  in  re¬ 
gard  to  dropping  the  placenta  and  recovering 
from  the  prostrating  effects  of  parturition. 
Cdws  pool-  in  flesh,  with  thin,  weak  blood  and 
all  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  im¬ 
poverished,  can  not  be  expected  to  undergo  the 
loss  of  blood  and  the  other  depleting  effects 
incident  to  giving  birth  to  young  without  ex¬ 
haustion.  This  exhausted  condition  unfits 
them  for  producing  milk,  and  being  thus  ex¬ 
hausted,  nature  very  wisely  endeavors  to  take 
care  of  itself — to  restore  all  of  its  depleted 
functions— before  it,  will  create  an  excess  in 
anyone.  What  a  foolish  economy  it  is  to 
starve  a  cow  before  calving,  A  cow  should 
never  be  permitted  to  run  down.  It  costs  too 
much  to  build  her  up  again,  and  this  must 
always  be  done  before  site  can  be  made  profit¬ 
able.  Ono  cow,  iv ell  fed,  will  return  as  much 
profit  as  two  poorly  fed.  From  one  to  two 
quarts  of  oil  meal,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cow,  fed  once  a  day — 1  have  said  one  month 
better  two  months — before  she  comes  iu,  will 
pay  away  beyond  the  notion  of  those  who  have 
not  tried  it.  It  is  strengthening,  aud  at  the 
same  time,  has  the  most  healthful  effect,  as  it 
is  mucilaginous  aud  prepares  the  system  for 
the  work  required.  Fancy  the  difference 
between  a  cow  thus  strengthened  aud  pre¬ 
pared  for  giving  birth  to  young  aud  one  com¬ 
pelled  to  eke  out  its  strength  and  preparation 
from  the  warm  side  of  a  straw-stack  or  iu  a 
cold  stable  v\  ith  only  coarse  fodder  for  food. 
No  wonder,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  farmers 
complain  of  ‘“horn  ail,”  "tail  soak"  and  dllieul- 
ties  in  their  cows  calving.  The  best  remedy  is 
prevention,  aud  this  desirable  medicine  is  to 
lie  found  in  the  granary,  and  if  not  there,  the 
miller  will  supply  it,  aud  increased  income 
will  repay  it.  Which  is  the  boat  wisdom,  to  do 
this  aud  enrich  the  manure  pile,  or  uot  do  it, 
aud  buy  phosphates i 

BEATING  ANIMALS— A  TUMOR. 

An  ox  is  now  suffering  with  a  tumor  on  his 
face.  It  had  been  growing  mouths  without 
showing  signs  of  softness.  At  last  it  appeared 
soft  in  one  place,  und  being  lanced,  it  dis¬ 
charged  puss  freely.  This  tumor  dates  from 
the  use  of  the  oxen  by  a  brutal  workman,  who 
used  to  stand  and  order  them  around,  and 
when  they  did  uot  understand  his  talk,  he 
would  fiy  into  a  passion  and  beat  them  cruelly 
over  their  heads  and  eyes.  One  day  he  did 
tliis  aud  broke  the  wagon  tongue,  which  he 
was  made  to  j>ay  for,  and  the  next  time  he 
was  discharged.  Oxen  are  generally  broken 
to  follow,  not  to  go  ahead.  This  is  u  mistake 
unskilled  drivers  always  make  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  them.  The  driver  should  go 
ahead  aud  the  oxen  will  follow.  In  following 
they  will  follow  the  furrow.  There  ought  to 
be  a  law  whereby  the  owner  of  animals  could 
punish  with  a  lino  brutal  drivers  when  they 
abuse  them,  and  take  it  out  of  their  wages. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  EARLY  CALVES. 

I  like  early  calves,  but  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  cows  being  in  milk  so  long  before  grass 
time;  I  had  rather  milk  them  later  iu  the  Fall 
and  the  fore  part  of  \V  inter,  when  succulent 
food  is  more  plentiful.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
feed  cows  which  come  in  in  Winter,  or  in 
March,  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  good  flow  of 


milk.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this,  or  else  they 
will  dry  up  and  when  they  do  get  to  the  grass 
they  will  not  give  a  full  rate  of  milk.  Where 
the  milk  can  bo  well  utilized  in  making  butter 
it  may  pay  to  have  cows  come  in  in  mid- 
Winter,  but  nnless  this  is  the  case  it  is  far 
better  to  have  the  calves  coma  in  April,  or 
about  two  weeks  before  the  cows  go  to  grass. 
I  have  tried  both  plans  and  like  the  later 
coming  in  the  best.  There  is  more  risk  in 
cold  weather  and  more  food  is  required  to 
ofcet  the  cold.  When  all  nature  is  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  itself  seems  to  be  the  proper  time  for 
young  ones  to  be  born. 


t'itta  unj. 


REFUSED  AND  REFUSING. 

Church  was  “  coming  out.”  The  congrega¬ 
tion  filed  out  solemnly,  aud  once  without  the 
door,  lasped  in  sociability,  and  began  to  shake 
hands  and  make  friendly  inquiries  in  regard 
to  each  other’s  health,  and  the  absence  of  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  flock. 

One  poison  only  did  not  pause.  That  was 
a  gill,  a  rosy-cheeked  lass  of  seventeen,  who 
seemed  for  some  reason,  flushed  and  agitated. 
Slie  hurried  on  until  half  way  down  a  sweet 
green  laue,  where  she  seated  herself  under  a 
great  elm  tree,  and  listened  to  the  murmur¬ 
ing  voices  in  the  distance  with  something  very 
like  a  tear  iu  her  eye. 

“  He’ll  surely  come,”  she  said  to  herself. 
"Surely  he’ll  never  go  away  without  saying 
good-bye,  though  he  has  been  so  taken  up 
with  Mattie  Burt  of  late.  He  must  pass  this 
way  going  home,  and  I  know  he’ll  stop  and 
speak.” 

Then  she  listened  again,  as  though,  through 
the  still  October  air,  she  could  distinguish 
Evan  Ware’s  voice  amidst  the  others. 

He  stood,  a  fine,  handsome  youug  fellow  of 
twenty,  not  yet  too  manly  to  blush,  receiving 
parting  wishes  and  injunctions  from  old  ladies 
aud  gentlemen,  and  hearty  grips  of  the  hand 
from  the  boys,  aud  smiles  from  the*  girls,  for 
everybody  liked  Evan  W are. 

Then  came  the  final  good-bying,  and  one  or 
two  motherly  kisses,  for  Evan  was  to  start  at 
dawn ;  and  away  the  boy  went,  not  down  the 
green  lane  where  Lizzie  Gale  sat  like  “patience 
on  a  monument,”  but  aloug  another  path, 
down  which  tripped  a  figure  in  bright  silk, 
with  a  coquettish  lace  bonnet  and  parasol, 
taking  its  way  towards  a  rustic  bridge  that 
spanned  a  little  rivulet. 

He  overtook  her  just  as  the  little  feet  rested 
on  the  bridge,  and,  quite  out  of  breath,  called 
her  by  name. 

"Miss  Burt,  please  stop  a  minute.  " 

(She  paused,  and  turned  with  a  laugh. 

“I  couldn’t  t.liiuk  who  it  was.  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Ware.” 

“I — I’m  well  enough,  Miss  Burt.  Won’t 
you  stop  one  minute  here?  You  know  I  am 
going  away  to-morrow,  a  long— long  voyage. 
I  may  never  come  back.  Please  stop.  1  want 
to  say  good-bye.” 

She  paused  then,  aud  leaned  over  the  railing 
of  the  bridge,  dipping  the  point  of  her  parasol 
into  the  water. 

“I  sail  for  China  to-morrow,”  he  said. 

“Yes — you  told  me  so.  I  hope  you’ll  like  it.’’ 

“1  don’t  expect  to  like  it.  I  like  home  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  the  world.” 

“Dear  me!  what  makes  you  go  then?’ 

“You  know  why — at  least,  you  might  know. 
I’m  an  orphan.  1  have  no  money — no  pros¬ 
pects.  My  old  sailor  unde  thinks  there  is  an 
opening  for  me  in  China — a  chance  to  make 
my  fortune.  It  is  very  kind  of  him  to  do  what 
he  is  doing,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  anxious  I 
am  to  be  rich,” 

"Everybody  seems  to  be.” 

“Yes;  not  for  the  saint*  reason.” 

“Why,  what  is  your  reason.” 

The  answer  cume  with  a  sort  of  gasp — one 
word — “You.” 

"Me?”  The  girl  laughed,  aud  tossed  her  head. 

“Yes;  now  it’s  out  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  care  for  me  or  not.  Sometimes  you  seem 
to.  and  sometimes  you  don't.  But  I — like  you 
— better  than  anybody  iu  the  world — so  much, 
that  if  you  say  I  may  hope  a  little  bit  to  make 
you  like  me  as  much,  I  shall  have  au  object  to 
work  for  to  make  myself  ri  h — and  great,  per¬ 
haps;  anti  without  that  hope  I  shan't  have 
any.  There — it’s  out.  I’ve  tried  to  say  it  a 
dozen  times  before,  aud  I  couldn't  go  away, 
uot  knowing.'” 

Ilo  paused,  aud  the  girl  stared  at  him. 

"You  meant  that  for  an  offer  of  your  hand 
aud  heart,  I  suppose?”  she  said.  "If  so.  I’ll 
toll  you  what  ;  1  consider  it,  coming  from  you 
to  me,  a  piece  of  impudence.” 

“Miss  Burt!” 

"I  do.  •  Because  I’ve  taken  a  little  notice  of 
you,  there  is  no  reason  1  shall  think  of  marry¬ 
ing  you.  I  might  take  notice  of  anybody. 
Everybody  knows  where  1  stand  aud  you 
stand,  and  now  you  are  going  a  common  sailor, 
goodness  knows  where.  If  you  want  any  bet¬ 


ter  answer,  I’ll  tell  you  you  might  as  well  wish 
for  the  moon  as  for  Simon  Burt's  daughter.” 

So,  with  her  gay  silk  sweeping,  and  her  par¬ 
asol  fluttering,  the  rich  farmer’s  heiress  sailed 
away,  leaving  her  boy-lover  the  picture  of 
despair  and  mortification. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  own  insulted  af¬ 
fections,  that  he  did  not  even  notice  a  plainly- 
dressed  little  figure  that,  stole  over  the  bridge 
ten  minutes  after,  until  some  one  said  : — 
“Evan.” 

|  [Then  he  turned. ' 

It  was  Lizzie  Gale,  in  her  neat  straw  bonnet, 
and  with  her  prayer-book  and  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  in  her  hand. 

“You  are  going  away  to-morrow?  Good¬ 
bye  !”  Ho  took  her  proffered  hand. 

“Good-bye,  Lizzie.” 

“I  hope  you’ll  have  a  pleasant  voyage  and 
succeed.” 

“Thank  you ;  but  everything  goes  wrong 
with  me.  I  don’t  suppose  you’ll  ever  see  me 
back  again.’’ 

They  shook  bauds  again.  He  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  detain  her,  and  she  walked  away 
slowly  aud  quietly,  and  uever  wiped  off  the 
little  tear  that  ^ould  trickle  down  her  cheek, 
until  she  was  sure  that  Evan  on  the  bridge 
could  not  see  her. 

( Concluded  Next  Week.) 


“HELP  ME  ACROSS,  PAPA!” 


There  was  anguish  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
bent  over  the  little  white  bed,  for  they  knew 
that  baby  May  was  drifting  away  from  them, 
going  out  alone  into  the  dark  voyage  where  so 
many  have  been  wrested  from  loving  hands, 
and  as  they  tried  in  vain  to  keep  her,  or  even 
to  smooth  with  their  kind  solicitude  her  last 
brief  sorrows,  they,  too,  experienced  in  the 
bitter  horn*  of  parting  the  pangs  of  death.  The 
rings  of  golden  hair  lay  damp  and  unstirred 
on  her  white  forehead ;  the  roses  were  turned 
to  lilies  on  her  cheeks;  the  lovely  violet  eyes 
saw  them  not,  but  were  upturned  and  fixed; 
the  breath  on  the  pale  lips  came  andweut, 
fluttered  and  seemed  loth  to  leave  its  sweet 
prison.  Oh.  the  awful,  cruel  strength  of  death, 
and  the  weakness,  the  helplessness  of  love. 
They  who  loved  her  better  than  life  could  n<  t 
lift  a  haud  to  avert  the  destroyer;  they  could 
ouly  watch  aud  wait  until  the  end  should 
come.  Her  merry,  ringing  laugh  would  never 
again  gladden  their  hearts:  her  little  feet 
would  make  no  more  music  as  they  ran  patter¬ 
ing  to  meet  them.  Baby  May  was  dying,  and 
all  the  house  was  darkened  and  hushed. 

Then  it  was  u-s  the  shadows  fell  in  denser 
waves  about  us,  that  she  stirred  ever  so  faint¬ 
ly,  and  our  hearts  gave  a  great  tiouud  as  we 
thought:  “She  is  better!  She  will  live!”  Yes, 
she  knew  us;  her  eyes  moved  from  one  face  to 
the  other  with  a  dim,  uncertain  gaze.  Oh, 
how  good  God  was  to  give  her  hack!  How  we 
would  praise  and  bless  him  all  our  lives.  She 
lifted  one  dainty  hand — cold — almost  pulse¬ 
less,  but  better,  better — we  would  have  it  so — 
and  laid  it  on  the  rough,  browned  haud  of  the 
rugged  man  who  sat  nearest  to  her.  His  eye¬ 
lids  were  red  with  weeping,  but  now  a  smile 
lighted  all  his  bronzed  face  like  a  rainbow  as 
he  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand — the  mute,  imploring  touch,  that 
meant  a  question. 

“What  is  it,  darling?”  he  asked  in  broken 
tones  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

She  could  not  speak;  and  so  we  raised  her 
on  the  pretty  lace  pillow,  and  her  wee  white 
face  shone  in  the  twilight  like  a  fair  star,  or  a 
sweet  wocxliand  flowor. 

She  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  his — eyes  that 
even  then  had  the  glory  aud  the  promise  of 
immortality  in  them,  and  reaching  out  her 
little  wasted  arms,  said  in  her  weary,  flute-like 
voice: 

“  Help  me  across,  papa!” 

Then  she  was  gone.  We  held  to  our  break¬ 
ing  hearts  the  frail,  beautiful  shell,  but  she 
was  far  away,  whither  we  might  not  follow. 
She  had  crossed  the  dark  river,  and  uot  alone. 

'•  Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet. 

,L  she  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 
And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  baric; 

We  felt  It  glide  from  the  sliver  sands. 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark.'' 

Oh,  Infinite  Father !  When  we  weary  aud 
disappointed  ones  reach  out  pleading  bamis  to 
Thee,  wilt  Thou  take  us  even  as  the  little 
child,  aud  help  us  across  over  the  mountains  of 
defeat  and  the  valleys  of  humiliation  into  the 
eternal  rest  of  Thy  presence,  into  the  green 
pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters,  into  the 
City  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  whose  builder  aud 
maker  is  God  ?  a.  m.  b. 


Y oung  ladies  who  fancy  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  degrading  about  housework  make  a  great 
mistake.  On  the  contrary,  wo  consider  it  ele¬ 
vating.  A  young  woman  can  be  just  as  much 
a  lady  with  a  broom  in  her  hand  as  reclining 
languidly  with  book  in  hand  in  the  drawing 
room.  The  truest,  nobldst  and  best  woman, 
we  know  has  been  trained  from  her  girlhood 


to  look,  practically,  to  the  ways  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  yet  she  is  a  lady  in  every  respect,  an 
ornament  to  the  most  cultivated  society. 
When  you  have  homes  of  your  own,  young 
women,  and  are  obliged  to  do  with  little  or  no 
help,  you  will  be  thankful  for  the  training  yon 
have  imposed  upon  yourself  in  your  yoiftb,  or 
if  it  fall  to  your  lot  to  have  servants,  yon  will 
be  glad  that  you  can  direct  them ;  and  should 
they  leave  you  without  any  warning,  as  they 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  do,  you  will  be 
“mistress  of  the  situation,”  able  to  take  hold 
successfully  until  such  time  as  relief  may  come. 

C.  F.  A. 

- - 
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The  Celestial  Symbol  Interpreted  ;  or, 
The  Natural  Wen  lers  and  Spiritual  Teachings 
of  the  Sun;  TOO  pages.  By  Rev.  H.  W.  Mor¬ 
ris,  DD.  Cloth,  *3.50;  leather,  $4.50;  Turkey 
Morocco,  $5.50.  J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

A  rapid  peiusal  even  of  this  book  has  given 
us  much  pleasure.  In  it  Science  appears  as 
the  handmaid  of  Religion,  and  the  author 
leads  us  to  contemplate  some  of  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  facts  comprised  within  the  grand  circle 
of  the  natural  sciences.  It  consists  c  f  a  series 
of  brief  analogies  which  subsist  between  the 
relations,  properties  and  functions  of  the  solar 
orb  in  the  universe  of  matter,  aud  the  char¬ 
acter,  relations  and  offices  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  in  the  universe  of  mind.  It  is 
thoroughly  evangelical,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  either  the  student  of  science  or  to 
the  student  of  the  Bible.  It  is  finely  illus¬ 
trated  and  printed  from  clear  type  on  softly- 
tinted  paper.  It  bears  the  indorsement  of 
many  leading  divines. 

Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls:  an  Essay. 
By  Marie  Jacque,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Ox  the  Wing.  Rambling  notes  of  a  trip 
to  the  Pacific.  By  Mary  E.  Blake.  Lee 
Shepard,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $1. 

A  demand  from  many  quartet's  led  the 
writer  of  these  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  Journal  last  year,  to 
revise  and  publish  them  in  book  form.  Much 
that  this  book  contain.;,  even  though  describ¬ 
ing  familiar  places,  is  new,  from  the  fact  of 
the  writer's  having  traversed  new  routes  and 
visited  many  points  lately  made  accessible. 

Water  Analysis:  A  hand-book  for  water- 
drinkers.  By  G.  L.  Austin,  M.D.  Price  50c. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers.  Boston,  Mass. 

This  little  volume  has  had  for  its  special  ob¬ 
ject  that  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  professionals  a  ready  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  water  analysis  as  regards  its  whole¬ 
someness  for  drinking  purposes. 


for  Women 

CONDUCTED  BY  mss  KAY  CLARK. 


IN  SIGHT  OF  LAND. 

Gently  t  Just  bear  me  aloft  In  your  arms, 

Messmates,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

'Tls  hard  I  should  die  so  close  to  the  land, 

The  land,  with  Its  meadows  so  fair. 

I  have  prayed  God  to  spare  me,  but  he  thinks  it  best 
I  should  finish  life's  Journey  to-night. 

So,  messmates,  you  know  I  must  bow  to  to  His  will. 
And  die,  with  the  land  Just  In  sight. 

I  have  ptetured  the  Joy  of  the  “  old  folk  at  home,” 

Of  the  greeting  that's  waiting  for  me. 

And  mother's  sweet  face  as  her  heart  throbs  with 
love 

At  the  thought  of  her  boy  coming  back  from  the  sea 
And  dear  111  tie  Bess,  how  she'll  stand  In  the  lane 
And  shade  her  bright  eyes  with  her  hand. 

To  watch  for  her  brother— Oh,  yes  It  Is  hard 
To  die  Just  In  sight  of  the  land. 

How  father's  rough  brow,  so  furrowed  with  toll. 

Will  light  when  his  day's  work  Is  o’er. 

As  In  fancy  he  clasps  the  dear  hand  of  his  son. 

His  son-  whom  he’ll  never  see  more. 

But  messmates,  Just  teU  them  to  meet  me  aloft. 

Where  the  shores  are  of  sparkling  sand. 

And  tell  tbetn  I  died  contented  and  brave, 

Altho'  'twas  In  sight  of  the  land.  e.  a.  s. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  LILACS. 


As  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  so  many  lilac 
bushes  which  failed  to  produce  flowers,  or  any 
reasonable  quantity  of  them,  and  as  mine  for 
many  years  have  been  unusually  abundant 
bloomers,  I  will  gjve  my  experience  with  them 
for  the  benefit  of  those  less  successful.  In  the 
Spring  of  ISO 7 1  received  by  mail  two  small  lilac 
bushes  of  the  purple  variety,  and  planted  them 
in  very  rich  soil,  whereon  for  several  years 
previously  had  stood  an  old  stable.  In  two 
years  from  that  time  they  blossomed  only  a 
few  bunches,  aud  every  year  since  they  have 
borne  a  profusion  of  fragrant  flowers,  w  Inch 
have  delighted  my  ueighbors  as  well  as  myself. 

I  think  it  is  better  to  clip  the  blossoms  be¬ 
fore  they  form  seed  of  these  as  well  as  of  other 
shrubs  aud  plants,  and  from  these  tv ;  r  bushes 
I  have  often  cut  bushels  of  their  floral  beauties 
to  share  with  my  friends,  and  yet  so  plentiful 
were  they  that  they  seemed  scarcely  missed 
from  the  boshes.  They  get  uo  pruning  except 
at  these  times  of  late  years,  when  often  two 
feet  or  more  of  the  brauches,  laden  with 
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bloom,  are  cut  off  for  decorating  school-houses 
and  churches.  One  Spring,  when  the  snow- 
had  melted  away,  I  found  my  lilacs  almost 
entirely  girdled  by  mice,  to  which— the  lilacs, 
not  the  mice — I  applied  a  mud  poultice  with  a 
decidedly  good  effect.  Some  others,  sprouts 
from  these,  which  l  planter]  at  our  new  house 
six  ye*s  ago,  with  ouly  a  small  quantity  of 
the  barm-ard  fertilizer,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  these  for  profusion  of  flowers,  haviug 
only  twenty  or  thirty  hunches  each,  and 
1  am  satisfied  that  if  we  want  the  lilac  in 
its  perfection,  we  can  hardly  make  the  soil  too 
rich  I  have  been  experimenting  with  some 
sprouts  from  the  first  that  have  been  planted 
ten  year  s  and  have  never  bloomed,  but  they 
lack  the  barnyard  dressing.  I  have  noticed 
that  they  bloom  liberally  in  the  woods.  where 
the  soil  is  rich  with  leaf-mold.  Bushes  of 
thrifty  appearance  of  both  the  white  and 
purple  varieties,  16  years  old,  on  a  neighbor’s 
farm  have  not  yet  blossomed,  though  my 
white  one,  ten  years  ago  a  small  sprout  taken 
from  that,  aud  planted  near  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  in  my  rich  soil,  has  "bloomed  every  year 
since  the  first  three  after  planting.  I  have 
been  thus  explicit  because  so  many  have  re¬ 
marked.  "  It  must  be  that  mine  are  not  of  the 
flowering  kind.’’ 

Although  the  lilac  is  exceedingly  hardy, 
being  a  native  of  Sweden,  in  some  of  the 
Western  States  the  flower  buds  are  frequently 
injured  when  near  ready  to  open  by  the 
stealthy  ravages  of  Jack  Frost.  To  remedy 
this  they  are  sometimes  planted  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  aud  after  the  ground  is 
frozen  every  Fall  a  heavy  mulching  of  chips  or 
other  dressing  is  applied  to  prevent  their  start¬ 
ing  too  early  in  the  Spring. 

Minnesota.  Hope  Evermore. 


THE  BOY’S  FRIEND. 


Louie  came  in  from  school  and  found  Aunt 
Susan  sitting  by  the  fire,  knitting  very  fast, 
and  talking  with  mother.  He  hung  about  the 
latter's  chair  a  little  while,  and  glaucod  rather 
doubtfully  over  toward  the  other,  when  he 
came  to  proffer  his  request,  She  was  never 
very-  sociable  with  little  boys,  liouie  was 
“glad  she  wasn't  his  real  aunt.” 

“Mother,"  he  said  at  length,  “could  Seth 
come  over  bear©  a  little  while  to-night  and  see 
mv  play-things?  He  dou’t  have  a  bit  good 
times  over  at  his  house,  and  he’s  a  real  nice  boy.  ” 

"I  have  no  objections,  Louie.” 

“I  knew  you'd  let  nu\"  he  exclaimed,  joy¬ 
fully;  “and  may  we  fetch  our  things  inhere?” 

“Certainly,  my  dear,  and  we  w  ill  make  it 
just  as  pleasant  as  we  can  for  the  poor  bov.” 

Louie  did  not  say  much,  but  his  happy  face 
expressed  a  good  deal  as  lie  kissed  her  and 
bounded  off  to  see  his  boy,  and  then  dashed 
into  bis  work  with  all  his  might.  Beth  helped 
him  bring  a  ba.g  of  shavings  from  the  carpen¬ 
ter's  shop  and  split  up  his  kindlings,  and  then 
he  borrowed  the  shaving  bag  to  get,  a  load  for 
his  ow-ii  mother. 

Meanwhile  Louie’s  mother  set.  out  a  little 
stand  in  the  corner  and  covered  it  with  a 
bright  cover.  A  lamp  with  a  pretty  shade 
was  placed  upon  it,  ready  for  lighting.  It 
took  only  a  minute  to  fill  a  pretty  painted  dish 
with  apples  and  cookies  and  doughnuts  and 
place  it  beside  the  lamp,  but  it  made  the  nook 
look  very  pleasant,  and  cheery  to  a  couple  of 
lads  with  school -boy  appetites. 

Aunt  Susan  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
felt  she  must  speak  out: 

“I  think  you  do  go  out  of  your  way  to  spoil 
children  pampering  'em.” 

“1  have  always  found  it  worked  just  the 
other  way,”  said  mother.  “I  have  known 
very  few  children  spoiled  by  mailing  home 
pleasant.  Make  it  pleasanter  than  the  street 
is  my  doctrine.” 

“My  doctrine  is  to  make  children  stay  at 
home,  whether  or  no,”  said  Miss  Susan,  with 
energy. 

“You  can't  make  the  young  men  stay  at 
home,  but  you  can  make  them  love  home  so 
that  the  rum-shops  will  have  no  counter- 
charrns.  But  you  must  begin  with  your  little 
hoys  or  your  hold  will  be  very  slight  on  your 
bigger  ones.  I  wish  all  pleasures  were  as 
cheap  as  these  1  have  arranged  for  Louis.” 

It  was  a  bright  evening  indeed  for  poor 
Seth  and  one  to  be  long  remembered — and 
Louie  had  a  merry  time  tneking  the  left-over 
cakes  aud  apples  into  his  various  pockets  to  1m? 
“shared  with  Iris  little  dog”  w  hen  lie  reached 
home — but  doggie  did  nut  get  all  1  iy  any  means 


BUSTLES  OR  TOURNURES. 


Without  a  doubt,  there  is  now  existing 
with  the  present  style  of  dress  the  necessity  of 
something  to  puff  out.  or  fill  out  the  skirt. 
There  are  various  styles  of  tovrn nrr;  some  are 
made  of  hair-cloth,  others  are  made  of  striped 
skirting  trimmed  up  the  back  breadth  with 
narrow  ruffles,  lined  with  hair-cloth  These 
are  good,  but  after  a  while  become  worn  down 
by  wearing  and  lose  their  stiffness.  The  cut 
given  here  is  that,  of  a  whit©  skirt  (onecould  be 
made  of  colored  if  desired)  having  four  gath¬ 


ered  ruffles  all  the  way  up  to  the  waist.  They- 
ean  be  tucked  and  trimmed  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious,  but  for  eveiw-day  wear  the  plain 
hem  is  good  enough.  Starch  very  stiff  and 
iron  only  to  remove  the  rough -dry  look. 
Two  of  these  are  enough  for  any  lady’s 
wardrobe,  for  one  would  be  always  ready  for 
wear.  One  advantage  a  skirt  like  this  has  over 


those  made  like  a  lioop-skirt  or  of  hair-cloth  is, 
they  are  not.  so  heavy,  and  so  are  more  com¬ 
fortable  for  Summer,  Worth,  the  great  Pa¬ 
risian  dress-maker,  is  making  the  skirts  of 
dresses  with  casings  across  the  back  breadths, 
for  steels  to  be  run  in  them.  This,  of  course, 
will  be  followed  by  many,  aud  is  a  good  plau 
for  heavy  dresses,  but  we  prefer  the  stiff,  white 
skirt  for  comfort  and  for  wearing  with  Sum¬ 
mer  dresses. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


Please  give  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  cut  of  a  dress  for  a  girl 
two  years  old;  and  also  one  of  infants  knit 
cap,  and  oblige.  Mrs.  B.  H.  George. 

Ank. — We  will  do  this  the  first  opportunity 
with  pleasure. 

t.  Will  you  please  give  the  addi-ess  of  the 
Boston  Society  for  the  promotion  of  home 
st  udy.  Also  the  address  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society. 

New  London,  N.  Y.  b.  l. 

Axs, — 1.  We  do  not  know.  2.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  *05  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  will  send 
you  circulars  if  you  write  to  him. 

Please  inform  me  where  such  handkerchiefs 
as  were  shown  ill  Rural  of  Jan.  1.1  can  bo  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  price  of  same.  E,  Palmer. 

Ans. — In  any  first-class  dry  goods  or  fancy 
store  in  this  city;  aud  we  presume,  can  be  had 
in  any  other  city.  The  prices  are  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50.  Of  course  those  which  are 
more  elegant  and  finer,  range  much  higher 
in  price. 

Will  yon  give  through  the  Rural,  instruc¬ 
tions  about  Chenille  embroidery;  how  many 
different,  stitches  are  required  and  what  they 
are.  Please  tell  us  and  oblige,  D.  Homer. 

Ans.— This  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  afford  in  this  department.  Address  a 
line  to  Bentley  &  Co.,  856  Broadway,  X.  Y., 
and  you  can  obtain  full  information. 


Domestic  Cconomi} 

CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE. 


ABOUT  RAG  CARPETS. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


While  sweeping  the  family  sitting-room, 
this  morning,  [noticed  some  of  the  breadths 
of  the  carpet  were  the  worse  f<>r  wear,  and  I 
did  not  wonder,  because  for  at  least  ten  years 
it  has  been  on  the  floor  where  many  feet  have 
pressed  it  daily,  not  carefully  oi  sparingly; 
for  this  same  carpet  belongs  to  u  farm-house 
whose  male  occupants  are  like  average  fann¬ 
ers  and  are  not  always  particular  to  put  on 
clean  slippers  before  entering  the  room  from 
the  field  or  farm-yard.  Yet  it  could  be  made 
to  do  good  service  for  a  year  or  so  by  a  few 
timely  repairs;  and  after  that  some  of  the 
best  breadths  euu  be  sewed  together  to  cover 
part  of  the  kitchen  floor.  I  know  some  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  Lit  of  carpet  being  fastoued  to  the 
floor  in  the  working-room  oil  account  of  the 
dust:  but,  for  my  part,  1  cannot  see  why  dust 
that  arises  from  sweeping  a  carpet  is  any  worse 
for  the  lungs  than  that  which  comes  from 
shaking  rugs.  And  I  never  could  see  the 
economy  of  health  iu  washing  floors  every  day, 
which  seems  ulmost  always  necessary  if  one 
cannot  endure  the  dust  of  the  carpet.  The 
dirt,  will  Ik?  there,  carpet  or  no  carpet. 


But  it  was  not.  of  the  dust  I  designed  to  write, 
hut  of  the  colom  that  would  wear  and  of  the 
value  of  rag  carpets.  I  noticed  tha  t  many  of 
the  fancy  colei’s  were  quite  obliterated,  owing 
in  part,  I  suppose,  to  the  abundant  light  with 
which  the  room  is  almost  constantly  flooded ; 
darkened  rooms  always  seem  prison-like. 
But  there  wera  the  threads  of  dark  orange  or 
copperas  color  that  were  still  as  bright  as  ever; 
also  some  stripes  of  the  old-fashioned  dark 
blue.  The  crimson-colored  flannel  had  met 
with  no  material  change;  tiny  white  threads 
had  by  long  use  become  a  delicately-tinted 
drab  or  stone-color,  and  the  narrow  black  or 
gray  strijies  retained  their  distinguished  ap¬ 
pearance.  From  the  general  appearance  of 
the  carpet,  after  all  these  years  of  constant 
wear.  I  learned  that  the  old-fashioned  colora 
were  better  for  rag-carpeting  than  the  modern 
fancy  dyes. 

The  new  rag  carpet  in  the  library  is  much 
admired  by  visitors,  aud  one  of  its  pretty  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  main  stripe  of  hit-and-miss.  The 
bright  pieces  are  not  much,  if  any,  over  one- 
fourth  of  a  yard  long,  in  this  stripe,  the  soin- 
ber-hned  pieces  are  longer.  The  stripe  is 
nearly  or  quite  two  Angora  wide,  and  does  not 
show  dust  and  tracks  as  one  with  a  black  body 
wi  mid.  The  rags  are  cut  fine,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  uniform  width;  and  are  of  flannel 
and  cotton  goods.  Fulled  cloth  or  worsted 
dress  goods  do  not  wear  as  tong  as  the  warp, 
so  we  do  not  use  them.  With  painstaking  in 
cutting,  sewing  and  winding  our  rag  carpet 
Comes  from  the  good  weaver's  loom  as  smooth 
as  a  piece  of  sheeting;  a  comfort  to  the  feet 
and  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

“Does  it  pay  to  make  rag  carpets;”  is  a 
questiou  we  often  hear.  Of  course,  that  de¬ 
pends  upou  circumstances.  If  one  has  limited 
means,  but  time  iu  abundance,  also  plenty  of 
worn  out.  garments.  I  should  say  it  was  a  pay¬ 
ing  business  to  work  up  the  cast-off  garments 
into  tidy,  comfortable  floor  covering,  for 
oue  good  rag  carpet  will  outwear  a  half-dozen 
three-ply  carpets,  especially  on  the  floors  of  a 
farm-house. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUB¬ 
JECTS. 


House-cleaning. 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  of  March  Ifi  asks 
to  hear  opinions  of  others  on  this  subject.  I 
have  learned  much  from  the  writings  of  others, 
their  successes  as  well  ns  failures — and  the 
interchange  of  opinions  is  good,  even  if  our 
ways  of  doing  things  are  different.  Customs 
must  vary  to  a  certain  extent  to  suit  different, 
localities  and  climates  as  well  as  individual 
tastes.  The  care  of  our  health  is  of  the  first 
importance,  a  fact  we  too  often  overlook.  We 
should  try  to  araange  our  work  so  as  not.  to 
crowd  too  much  into  one  day,  especially  in 
house-cleaning;  it  is  better  to  make  baste 
slowly.  It  is  well  to  begin  by  having  a  supply 
of  bread,  meats.  [lies  and  fruit,  or  other  things 
ready  to  avoid  extra  work  on  cleaning  days 
and  to  be  able  to  set  the  table  quickly  with 
good  food,  which  will  greatly  lighten  the 
worry  which  is  too  often  worse  than  the  work. 
It  is  well  to  begin  with  the  garret,  cleaning 
downward,  but  if  any  room  should  need  it 
more  tliau  another,  clean  that  first.;  do  nut. 
undertake  more  than  one  at  a  time,  keep  all 
the  other  rooms  in  their  usual  order  aud  if  iu- 
emipted  by  company  you  will  not  be  caught 
at  a  disadvantage.  Do  not  begin  too  early 
while  it  is  still  rough  and  cold,  as  severe  colds 
or  pneumonia  for  yourself  or  family  may  bo 
the  penalty.  Choose  a  still,  bright  day  so  you 
can  work  with  doors  and  windows  open  with¬ 
out  danger  of  drafts.  Do  not  work  too  late 
iu  the  day:  either  rest  or  change  to  some  light 
employment  tending  to  divert  your  mind,  and 
next  day  you  can  begin  with  renewed  vigor 
without  that  strain  on  nerves  and  temjier 
which  is  almost  sure  to  1m?  t  he  result  of  over¬ 
taxed  muscles.  For  those  who  cannot  white¬ 
wash  without  spattering  the  floor,  it  is  well  to 
cover  the  floor  with  saud;  experience  has 
taught  me  that  soap  is  useless  for  cleaning  up 
lime.  I  tried  vinegar  instead,  going  over  the 
spattered  places  with  u  scrubbing  brush  dipped 
in  water  aud  vinegar,  afterward  mopping  up 
the  floors  with  water  to  which  is  added  about 
hnlf-a-pint  to  two  gallons  of  water.  It  will 
also  relieve  the  feeling  of  dryness  on  the  hands 
after  the  work  is  done  to  wash  with  a  small 
quantity  poured  in  the  water;  paints  after 
being  washed  in  the  same  way  are  improved 
b\  going  over  them  « itli  a  cloth  dipped  in  ker¬ 
osene;  furniture  is  also  much  improved  liy  it. 
unless  badly  scratched;  it  looks  as  if  newly 
varnished,  i  have  not  written  anything  per¬ 
haps  but  what  housekeepers  of  experience 
already  know:  but  1  hope  what  I  have  said 
may  keep  some  beginner  off  some  of  the  shoals 
on  which  most  of  us  sometimes  strand. 

I  read  the  articles  in  the  Rural  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent.  writers  with  much  iuterest,  the  sketch 
by  Eva  Ames  a  few  numbers  back  was  true 
to  the  life.  Mary  Wager- Fisher’s  article 
on  public  schools  lias  more  than  a  local  signifi¬ 


cance.  I  think  the  patrons  of  public  schools  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  trustees;  first  to  elect 
such  trustees  often  as  unjust  as  incapable. 
Another  fault  equally  reprehensible  is,  for 
parents  to  speak  disparagingly  of  teachers  in 
the  hearing  of  the  children  and  permitting 
them  to  do  the  same,  and  allowing  them  t<>  go 
to  school  or  stay  at  home  as  they  please. 
Nothing  will  so  cripple  the  efforts  of  a  teacher, 
however  faithful  he  or  she  may  be.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Mra.  Fisher  on  the  subject  of  music. 
A  knowledge  of  music  need  not  interfeie  witli 
a  thorough  schooling  iu  the  science  of  house¬ 
keeping:  every  little  girl  should  be  taught  at 
home  how  to  moke  good  bread  and  butter,  as 
well  as  how  to  sew,  knit  and  darn,  and  will  la? 
taught  by  every  right-minded  mother,  little  by 
little  as  her  strength  and  capacity  admit.  Such 
things  can  be  taught  pleasantly,  so  as  not  to 
make  them  irksome  or  distasteful.  I  began  to 
help  make  my  dresses  when  I  was  seven  years 
old.  and  have  made  all  of  them  since  I  was  12. 
and  have  made  most  of  the  bread  for  the 
household  since  I  was  nine.  Withal,  I  found 
time  to  learn  music  and  sometimes  teach  it. 
Not  lm\iug  a  teacher  to  instruct  me  it  was  not. 
a  royal  road.”  yet  I  would  uot  on  any  account 
part  with  what  I  know  of  it  and  the  pleasure 
it  has  given  me.  I  think  it  wrong  to  compel  a 
child  to  learn  music  merely  because  it  is 
a  fashionable  accomplishment :  but  if  there  is 
oue  iu  a  family  who  loves  it.  -oiue  means 
should  be  provided  for  that  one  to  learn  it. 
Music,  like  flowers,  has  a  refining  aud  enno¬ 
bling  iufluenee  which  should  not  lx-  lightly 
estimated. 

The  result  of  Mra.  Fisher’s  efforts  to  refoi  m 
a  drunkard  were  discouraging,  but  T  think  she 
ought  not  to  condemn  all  on  that  account,  nor 
stop  at  one  failure.  It  might  be  t  hat  otheis 
with  the  same  care  would  reform  and  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  kindly  aid.  It  is  our  duty  to  help 
the  weak  and  erring;  all  eaunot  be  saved  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not,  yet  some  may  be  saved  by 
a  kind  word  which  we  must  uot  withhold,  but 
for  any  woman  to  marry  a  drunkard  with  the 
hope  of  reforming  him  afterward  is  like  drop¬ 
ping  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  getting  up  unhurt. 

T  tried  Mra.  Buck's  recipe  for  yeast  take 
when  it  was  first  published  and  have  used  it 
ever  since  as  it  is  the  best  I  ever  used.  If  Aunt 
Rachel  will  try  buckwheat  cakes  made  with 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk  aud  soda.  I  think  those 
made  with  yeast  will  be  set  aside;  if  the  milk 
is  very  sour  it  is  better  to  add  a  little  water: 
use  just  ns  much  soda  as  will  neutralize  the 
acid,  too  much  soda  in  any  bread  is  unwhole¬ 
some  and  distasteful.  A  Reaper. 

- ♦ 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  have  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  reads  the  Rural,  and  mentions 
it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
that,  comes  to  his  table.  He  asks  regarding 
cook  books  that  give  a  small  variety  of  food 
cooked  in  the  hest,  manner,  and  also  if  there  is 
a  paper  published  on  domestic  science,  adding 
that  if  there  is  any  help  for  housewives  in  such 
books,  his  wife  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
them,  as  he  does  from  1  sinks  and  papers  in  his 
business.  I  am  obliged  to  answer  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  paper  or  magazine  devoted  entire¬ 
ly  to  domestic  science,  though  I  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  several  at  one  time  or  another.  It  does 
not  look  well  for  the  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  they  have  failed,  though  one  in  particu¬ 
lar  was  well  conducted  by  a  well  known  writer 
of  ablity.  and  treated  of  many  topics  of  iuter- 
torest.  I  think  from  a  long  experience  that 
Marion  Holland's  three  books,  are  of  real  value 
to  young  housekeepers.  It  is  necessary, 
to  state  that  the  letter  of  inquiry  isseusible  and 
to  the  point,  but  I  think  it.  is  not  generally 
acknowledged  how  much  good  is  obtained 
from  books  and  papers  on  this  important 
subject.  Men  are  apt  to  think  that  cook¬ 
ing  is  a  part  of  a  girl's  “  bringing  up”  when 
the  truth  is  that  nowadays  “the  girl  of  the 
period”  pays  little  attention  to  what  she  shall 
eat.  aud  would  need  to  servo  an  apprenticeship 
in  some  school  of  domestic  science  heforo  a* 
suiuing  responsibilities  that  require  her  ntten 
tion  to  these  subjects.  But  there  is  no  such 
school,  uor  is  it  usual  for  these  practical  con¬ 
siderations  to  he  thought  of  before  marriage, 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  of  our 
own  observations,  and  the  novel  of  the  day,  it 
is  not  the  domestic  girls  who  are  sought  by  the 
young  men  of  the  jieriod,  but  rather  the  pretty 
creatures  whose  lily  hands  are  unaccustomed  to 
labor;  for  would  it  not  mar  their  whiteness? 
and  who  know  nothing  of  the  practical  and 
numerous  duties  that  follow  the  sound  of  wed¬ 
ding  bells,  and  the  vows  made  often  how 
thoughtlessly  at,  the  altar.  But,  even  to  the 
novice,  with  ordinary  intelligence  there  is 
much  help  to  be  found  in  books  and  the  words 
of  those  who  have  had  experience. 

FAMILY  WASHING  MADE  EASY. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  had 
used  Doty's  washing-machine  for  about  15 
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years  without  any  repairs  worth  mentioning 
we  got  one  and  have  already  used  it  five 
years,  and  arrange  the  washing  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  lint  effective  way,  viz,:  Select  the 
finest  pieces  first  until  the  machine  is  full,  then 
fill  it  with  boiling  water  in  which,  a  few  ounces 
of  soap  have  been  cut  up.  enough  to  make 
suds;  to  12  gall nns  of  water  use  one  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  borax,  thrown  in  tbo 
machine  on  the  clothes.  Work  the  maehiue 
for  about  three  minutes;  take  the  clothes  out. 
passing  them  through  a  wringer;  put  in  others 
in  the  same  water  until  all  have  gone  through 
this  process,  Tlieu  draw  off  the  water,  soap 
the  pieces  where  most  soiled  or  stained;  return 
to  the  machine  with  fresh  boiling  water  aud 
wash  it  as  before.  Should  a  few  stains  he  left 
they  can  easily  be  rubbed  out  with  the  hand; 
then  rinse,  starch  aud  hang  out  to  dry.  A  big 
wash  can  be  so  done  in  from  two  to  three 
horn's.  We  never  use  soda,  lime,  bleaching 
powder  or  anything  else,  and  the  clothes  defy 
competiou  for  being  clean,  white  and  swei  t. 
I  procure  the  best  of  soap,  cut.  the  bars  in  six 
pieces,  let  them  dry  thoroughly  before  using, 
and  one  of  such  cut  pieces  answers  for  washing 
and  kitchen  purposes  for  one  week, 

EXCELLENT  CORN  MUFFINS. 

Takk  one  pint  ol'  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  a 
little  salt,  two  cups  of  corn  meal,  one  of  wheat 
flour  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  bak- 
ing-pow  ler.  Beat  up  the  eggs,  stir  in  the  milk, 
then  the  com  meal  and  the  flour,  with  the 
powder  mixed  iu  it.  Bake  in  rings  for  20 
minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

okra  sour. 

Saw  a  substantial  shiu  of  beef  into  several 
pieces,  put  iu  four  quarts  of  cold  water,  boil 
until  tlie  meat  comes  off  the  bone  mid  the  mar¬ 
row  has  boiled  out.  Then  remove  the  bones, 
add  one-and-one-half  quart  of  tomatoes,  one 
pint  of  dried  okra  (iu  Winter;  iu  Summer, 
young  and  fresh,  cut  up  iu  small  pieces)  w  hich 
stood  over-night  in  oue-and-oue-half  pint  of 
lukewarm  water  (okra  and  water  together), 
then  let  it  continue  to  boil  and  simmer  until 
all  has  dissolved;  add  some  soft,  boiled  rice  to 
suit,  table  aud  celery  salt,  black  and  a  little  red 
pepjier  to  your  and  your  friends'  taste,  and 
serve.  A  very  substantial  aud  nourishing  dish. 

Heins. 
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NFWHflNn-RnnK  IUuntrated.  containing 
ll  L II  nHIUI  DUUlN  description.}!  nil  the  Best 
Ilarriy  ©ritjiuicntal  Tree*.  Shrub*,  Erergrrcns, 
Fine  it,  Voeoniee,  Phlox,  etr.  134  pain's,  with  handsome 
colored  plate.  Price. 2*>ct*.  Plain. SOcIs.  Sendforil. 
n.I.WAXUI  R  «V  BARRY. 

Mr.  Hope  mjrsbkies.  Rochester,  N.  V 


Desiring  every  farmer  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  now  use 
them,,' to  test  the  purity  and  choice  quality  of  the  seed  I  r  i 
will  send  free  a  collection  contain!  ox  a  trial  package  of  *  • 

(lie  following  lit  Varieties  for  the  cost  of  postage  and  putting  u,,  l 
12  eta.  Early  Red  01c.be,  Round  Denver*  and  Cracker  Onlo-v  Ma, 

Early  Com  :  Danvert  Carrot;  Cocoanat.  aqu&nh :  Tailbys  and  Imp--'.-,;  a 
White  Spine  CuvOniber;  Sugar  Pumpkin;  Improved  American  Savoy 
Tottler*  and  Premium  Tiat- Dutch  Cabbage.  My  Ijwge  Heed  Uatalogtn 
toall  who  write  h>T  it.  James  J.  H.  Bregory,  Marblehead,  .M 
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1®  .  Ili, ,7Bc  liy  mall.  I*.  CRji.un 

!,i  1  ii  1,'i1  If,  f  Itnali.  ST,  on.  JJlil.  $l5.fifi. 
||||lif  Mlv.  It.  of  lithium. 

fl"(i  I'Mk Eteiiha ii t each 
hnali.  tfl.50.  Uhl.  $■!.  For 
i.  HonIhii  Market.  Rural  Ithtsh. 
;i  /haelihltnr.  I{nehesfrr  I’ltrorKr, 
■,  Ilnrhi  Sunrise  and  2  t  other  valua- 
•fjea.  see  my  Catalogue.  Free  to  till. 
Til  tin  glia  sf.  I. a  Plume,  Psi. 
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Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


A  New  Hybrid  BARLEY 
originated  in  1878  by  F. 
II.  Horsfnrd  of  Vermont, 
by  crossiuK  nn  itniioried 
varicly  upon  the  Cnna- 
diait  two-rowed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  combine  tlie  pr«- 
lilic  quality  of  the  for¬ 
eign  with  the  lutrdineMH 
of  tlie  Canadian.  The 
success  was  complete, 
and  we  have  in  this  pro¬ 
bably  the  finest  Barley 
vet  introduced.  It  is  a 
magnificent  six  -  rowed 
variety  ,aud  ttrotvs  taller 
than  the  Canadian  si\- 
rowed,  Heads  long  and 
full,  some  meiisuriiiR  (>\ 
(iielies,  and  eoutnlniug 
S.»  |>I  ii  nip  kernels;  beards 
of  medium  lensttb.  Till¬ 
ers  freely,  anil  hence  less 
seed  is  required  of  Ibis 
Ilian  of  the  common 
sorts;  a  great  aeiiaisi- 
lion  to  Burley  growers. 


Seed  Growers, 
PHILADELPHIA 


D,  LANDRETH  &  SONS 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN,^?^ 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTKR  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  ami  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  f,J  pages. 


Q  ^  H  ^  Our  uew  Potato.  0.  K.  Mammoth  Prolife,  is  by  far  the  most  productive  Potato 

Pll  I  Q  I  11  r  N  now  in  existence,  aud  will  rival  the  fan/m.  Maiianoth  leorl  That  we  Intro- 
■  w  I  *  ■  ■  W  luecd  four  years  ago,  and  l  ertcr  than  s.  hleh  there  ri-ver  was.as  thrtisanrts  who 

grow  them  can  testify.  Farmers  act  this  potuto  and  see  what  prill ta l  ie  crop-  rnti  can  raise. 

RAA  BUSHELS  per  acre  is  fiot  an  extrnoniinury  \  teld  fur  O.  K.  Mammoth  Prolif  <•  Thfv  will  !•••  In  great 
oJkJvf  di  via nd  ns  soon  ns  known.  Those  Who  get  Hum  first  can  wake  uu-niy  by  supplying  tlirir  neigh¬ 
bors.  Price — t  pound.  SI;  S  pounds.  $2;  1  pounds,  $2.?!’;  by  rnall,  prepaid.  By  freight  or  express,  half  in«k. 
StViS;  peek,  n8lf  bushel,  Wb  per  Bushel,  $8k01l  IV,  have  something  extra  In  the  wn.v  of  SEED  CORN. 

fLOl'B’S  CELEBRATED  EARLY  YELLOW  BENT 

more  shelled  com  per  aere  than  any  other  variety;  fiO  to  70  ears  will  shell  a  bushel.  We  give  a  single  report 
as  a  sample  or  the  many  received.  J.  J.  Srhuublin,  BlntTton,  0.,  write-;  "1  planted  the  corn,  one  grain  at  a 
place,  one  foot  apart;  had  n2  stalks;  yield,  two  two-bushel  -«eks  full  and  half  bushel  of  ears:  averaged  one 
toi-l  M- 1  i, .  e  \  **rv  --I  sialks;  *si  nt  1 is- st  eats  made  a  t  w*o-htrsbrl  sack  full,  it  is  e." .  erWj-  >  re-  ■'  orftV...  I  Will 

plant  a  field  of  It  next  Spring.  Farmers,  this  oa  ■■  M  m  Is  the  corn  for  you."  s  ml  for  It.  Price, 

one  pound.  10  cents:  three  pounds  for  $1.  V  II  U  L  post-paid;  hv  freighter  express,  one-otiar- 

ter  bushel,  seal;  half  bushel.  Si.Yfl;  per  bushel.  .llllir»  *1;  per  bag  of  2  bushels,  g*  A  m  m 

$7..M).  Send  V.uit  orders  early,  and  ask  for  W  w  our  earniogn,  of  eeery  ■■■■■J  BJ 

tfitiip  for  the  warden,  Field  <m  <t  harm,  free  to  all.  Address  ■■  1  ■  ■■  Is  _ 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


HARD  SOAr. 

During  tko  past  few  years  1  have  made 
nearly  all  the  soap  used  by  our  family,  follow¬ 
ing  directions  iu  which  lime,  sol-soda  and 
either  tallow  or  lard  were  used,  until  the  last 
time  1  made  it.  I  used  different  recipes  ami 
home-rendered  fats  and  in  each  case  added 
some  strong1  lye  made  from  hard-WOOd  ashes 
before  it  was  at  all  satisfactory,  and  none 
were  perfectly  so  until  the  last,  which  only 
contained  fat— part  tallow  and  a  p^rt  drip¬ 
pings  Baliliitt's  concentrated  lye  and  the 
amount  of  resin  the  directions  accompanying 
the  package  called  for,  and  the  result  was 
excellent.  I  am  not  sure,  lmt  think  it  nlso 
required  stilt.  If  one  uses  much  lied  and  mut¬ 
ton,  aud  has  patience  to  suve  the  superfluous 
drippings,  she  will  soon  have  some  good  mate¬ 
rial  for  home-made  snap. 

niHCH-KARK  ORNAMENTS. 

As  the  “economy  of  the  beautiful"  certainly 
belongs  iu  “Domestic  Economy.*’  1  would  like 
to  tell  those  of  your  readers  who  can  get.  white 
birch-bark  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  used.  Those  skilled  in  the  use  of 
pencil  and  brush  limy  draw  human  figures  on 
it;  then  cut  them  apart  where  the  parts 
should  vary  in  color,  as  the  face  and  dress, 
and  glue  them  to  a  little  painted  sketch,  giving 
a  result  ideasing  to  many.  Watch  and  comb 
cases,  duster-holders,  small  work  or  jewelry- 
boxes,  etc.,  are  as  pretty  asoan  Ik?  when  covered 
with  basket-work  made  by  cutting  the  bark  iu 
narrow  strips  and  wen\  ing  coverings  for  paste¬ 
board  frames  for  the  various  artieles.  One 
end  of  half  the  strips  should  be  sewed  to  one 
end  of  the  piece  to  lie  covered,  aud  then  weave 
in  strips,  also  sew  ing  fast  the  ends  of  these 
strips  as  you  progress.  Labor  may  Iw  saved 
by  not  cutting  one  end  of  the  flint  half  quite 
apart,  and  those  woven  in  should  lie  put  in 
with  the  contrasting  oilers  outside.  Varnish 
1  he  surface,  and  when  dry  sew  on  a  niching  of 
ribbon  nr  silk  to  hide  the  articles,  after  having 
lined  the  article  with  silk,  velvet,  or  satin. 
Decorate  with  scrap  pictures  or  painting.  1 
have  not  yet  tried  the  latter,  and  think  it  will 
!>e  a  little  dillieult.  on  account  of  the  uneven 
surface.  Blue  or  green  harmonize  best  with 
the  colors  of  the  bark.  Splints  may  Lie  used  in 
(he  same  way,  but  have  uot  such  delicate  hues. 

A  HOl'KK-CI.E  A  NINti  ITEM. 

Dry  saud  strewn  over  a  floor  from  which  it 
carpet  has  just  been  removed  will  prevent  the 
dust  from  rising.  M.  K.  s. 


4ttd  ittaCttUUTv. 


IF  YOU  LOVE 


R  V  K  K  FLOW  KRS.  sonfi  1  Ue.  for  packet  of  Hibis¬ 
cus  ( 'ore  incus  seed,  our  specialty  for  1SS3.  One  of  the 
choicest  new  plants  prown.  Blooms  first  Rummer  from 
so'-q.  12 packets  seed  $1.  Plants $1  each.  PtXGRKE  A 
KINGSLEY.  Seedsmen.  Bos  44.1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BULLARD'S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 


MANUFACTURED  RY  THF. 


a  mp  it  mentis  and  iHactunmi 


For  the  Ln  rarest  Pro- 
duet  from  1  lh.  of  s<eeil 


o  ton  Will 
Xvrciiej <  i 


Pound  S.i;  Packet.  2.7c., 
o  Packets  Sl.OO. 


M  LtPwirj'oay  tVccsr  'N4da^^ishe... 


t  r?“.Send  lor  Circular. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Fall*,  Via**. 

Hn>  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Instt 
lute.  New  Bnalaad,  anil  alt  state  and  County  Acri- 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“  Never  Falls  to  CSIve  Satisfaction. M 

Send  for  circulars. 


ROCHESTER.  N.N 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kennett  Square.  Pa„  and  Fort  Wayne.  Ino 

ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTUBfKS  OF  THE  MATliMLISS  SELF 
Loaoincs.  Selt-Dumk  no  Scraper. 


Propiutnted  and  for  sale  iiv  .1.  M.  STOXEHRAKER 
Panola,  III.,  aud  1 10  W.  Halt iiuore  si,,  Rnltitnore,  Md. 
Circulars  givluK  price,  history,  aud  inueli  other  lufor 
tnntlon,  mailed  />■«■«•  on  nppllentlim,  to  any  address. 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

ENpeeially  Adapt'd  f'oi 
t-pray-iug  Fruit  Twee, 
Can  he  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
be  used.  I’rii'e.sfi.lMI. 

FIELD  FORCE  HUMP  CO,, 
Look  Box  fin.  Lock  port.  N  Y 


‘TttjSg 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NORTHERN  GROWN 


Manufactured  1 

under  tlie  Perry  Patents 

by  the 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO 
B;;d;epor..  Cota. 

It  is  Light,  yet  Strong, 

A  perfott  Two-vheeta 


Yrtistie,  Popular,  Cheap. 

See  Illustrated  I’l  ieo  List 


Orders  booked  now  forth*'  foHowitiit  varieties 
to  be  shipped  when  desired  : 

rk.  Hue.  Ml. 

Price  \  Kniek,  I'hodo  r's  „  ,  -  m  iu, 

I rl \  sunrise,  i  *  *  So.OOMO.UO 

Prtiv  A  Kniekerboeker's  V  ,  ...  a,, 

Couiiucror.  \  ‘  *  ‘  1  ">0  a.OO  1 0.00 

Queen  of  ttic  Valley.  -----  .7 it  2.50  .5.00 

White  Star . -  -  -  1.00  U.iH)  if. a II 

White  Elephant.  -  -  - . 7.»  2.2<»  •  I .  •’>( ' 

MammotU  Pearl  -------  .75  2.25  1.50 

Ih'lle.  75  2.50  5.00 

Clark's  No.  1, . 75  2.25  l.-iO 

1'iirly  Beauty  of  Hchron,  -  -  .lit)  2.tkt  4.25 

latii  Ohio . 75  2.25  I.gO 

VluKuuiu  Bomnu,  ......  .75  2.50  5.0Q 

-t.  l'utiiclt . -  .75  2  25  -1 .50 

l.ate  Beau iy  of  Hebron,  ...  .7.5  2.25  *1.50 

Burbank  seedling-  . GO  2.00  (.25 

;t  lO  tllH'ereiif  \  iii  ieties.  one  tuber  eueli,  qlML 
GOO.  S2c  ;  200,  s*  1 8  ;  1IKI.  .MO;  .50,  S7.50; 
25,  1*5.  Bend  lur  Potato  I.i-t.  Annual  llltislruted 
hieed  Oatalotcuo  Fltl'.F. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


■  __  Treatise  on  Improved  methods 

1  ,  I  Iiarfri  SEN  r  PREK.  W  onderful  restUt. 

XySg.-a.t^fT  rabies  of  Yields,  Prices.  Profits, 
I Np-  |  I  tllld  General  statistics.  Address 

d£3|&P  AMERICAN  M’PG  CO., 

4imH«ih  Fru.it',  Drier  Wnyneaborn.  Pn. 


-POISONOUS 


Mixes  peileetty  vcltl  (  01,11  YY  ATF.ll. 
use  tn  COL  O  UST  \Y  P  ATH  Eli.  It  I-  si 
for  all  "sain  DIaphsis  ai.l  Insert  Pots  d 

tie  rnhuals.  Kerry  funner  should  k,  ,  |>  it. 
rious  Us,  S  of  this  Dip  will  lie  f,>no,l  i  i  ,.i 
i  t'l  K  i  r  b  '  ’  i  j  it  i  nine  •.  il  ;>ist.,  ,  I 

T.  YY  •  I.  YYY  rt»a  11.  oen'l  .Y»t'l.  I  ,  rl 
Bulltniori  ,  Md. 


Sfltft  IflUKtf 

yFiu  ndvlnsrPcrn  25  « t 


llornlortl'N  Acid  l*lioa|>liute 

For  Nervousness. 

Dr.  H.  N.  !>.  PARKER.  Chicago,  says:  “1 
have  thoroughly  tested  it  in  nervous  diseases, 
dyspepsia  and  general  debility,  and  in  every 
ease  could  see  great  benefit  from  its  use.'*  \<lv- 


YHOWflSSI«OPTHrsitnP,F.PJY,' 


THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST 


THRESHERS 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER 
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a 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  31.  1883. 

The  Permanent  Exhibition  Company  of 

Philadelphia  has  dissolved . The  Hon. 

Thomas  H.  Herndon,  member  elect  to  Congress 

from  Alabama,  died  Wednesday . The 

Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  biennial  State  elec¬ 
tions  and  biennia]  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

. The  Postrofflce  Department  Thursday 

placed  the  following  names  on  the  list  of  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  engaged  in  conducting  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes;  William  M.  Clinton  &  Co., 
Bloomington,  I1L;  Comet  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomington,  HI.;  Western  Card  Com¬ 
pany,  Norman,  Ill. ;  Union  Novelty  Company, 
Mount  Pulaski,  111. ;  Star  Publishing  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ill. ;  the  Agents’  Guide,  Lincoln,  HI., 
and  the  Guide  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln, 
Ill.  All  of  these  alleged  firms  and  companies 
are  fictitious,  and  are  the  successors  of  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  combination  which  transacted  business 
under  the  name  of  C,  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  at 
Springfield.  Ill.,  until  it  was  black-listed  by 
the  Post-offlco  Depart  ment.  The  fraud  which 
they  were  practicing  consisted  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  sale  of  what  purported  to  be  a 
“new  American  watch,”  but  which  was  in 
reality  only  a  worthless  tin  sun-dial.  Post¬ 
masters  have  been  directed  to  discontinue  the 
delivery  to  the  above  addresses  of  money 

orders  or  registered  packages . A  bill 

has  passed  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  to  im¬ 
prison  tramps  in  the  State  Prison  for  not  less 

than  six  months  nor  more  than  a  year . 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Chicago  filed  au  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Lester  and  others  against  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
suits,  numbei’ing  20,  grew  out  of  the  “July 
wheat  corner.  ”  The  market  for  the  close  of  that 
month  reached  136,  and  a  large  number  of  oper¬ 
ators  refused  to  settle  at  that  figure.  The  court 
decides  they  mast  settle  according  to  contract. 

. Seth  Green,  the  fish-culturist,  is  seriously 

ill. .... .  .The  salt  boom  in  Western  New  York 

is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  immigration  and 

capital . Postmaster- 

General  T.  O.  Howe  died  suddenly  at  the  home 
of  his  nephew.  Col.  J.  II.,  Howe,  at  Kenosha, 
Wis. ,  at  five  o’clock  last  Sunday,  from  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  born  at  Livermore,  Mass., 
Feb.  26,  1818:  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  in  1810,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year 
emigrated  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  he  prac¬ 
ticed  law  till  1850,  when  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  U.  8.  Senate  in  1861,  and 
was  successively  re-elected  until  defeated  by 
Matt.  Carpenter  in  1879.  He  was  offered  a 
seat  on  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  bench  by 
President  Grant,  but  declined.  In  Dec.  1881, 
he  accepted  t  he  Postmaster-Generalship.  His 
wife  died  in  1881,  and  his  only  surviving  rela¬ 
tives  are  his  son  Frank,  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Totten,  wife  of  CoL  Enoch  Totten,  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  bis  nephew,  CoL  James  H.  Howe,  and 

his  niece,  Mias  Grace  Howe,  of  Konosha  . 

The  new  Compulsory  Education  law  in  Rhode 
Island  requires  that  every  child  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  shall  have  16 
weeks  of  schooling  each  year.  No  child  under 
12  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  no  one  under  14  who  cannot  write 
his  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence,  and  read 

some  part  of  the  State  Constitution . Gen. 

N.  B.  Buford  of  Kentucky  died  at  Chicago 

Thursday  night. . Gen.  Diaz  has  been 

well  entertained  at  Washington  during  the 
week . Numerous  candidates,  but  no  ap¬ 

pointment,  to  succeed  Postmaster-General 


Howe . Secretary  Folger  slowly  conva¬ 
lescing . Tbe  President  soon  to  visit 


Florida  in  search  of  health . One  hundred 

and  fifty  Mormon  converts  from  tbe  Southern 

States  have  left  Chattanooga  for  Utah . 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Domiuiou 
of  Canada  for  Hie  year  ending  June  30,  1884, 
is  $45,504,145.  The  amount  voted  the  present 

year,  ending  June  30  next,  is  $54,877,264 . 

The  State  Normal  Colored  Institute  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.,  has  purchased  the  Fleet  Farm  in 
Chesterfield  Comity  for  $13,500,  and  propose 
erecting  a  building  to  cost  $8,500  to  accom¬ 
modate  500  pupils . President  White  of 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  re¬ 
signed  on  account  of  trouble  arising  out  of 
his  opposition  to  secret  societies  in  the  college. 

The  resignation  has  been  accepted . 

A  Geneva  dispatch  says  the  emigration  from 
Switzerland  to  America  has  assumed  alarming 
proportions:  that  several  districts  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  depopulated  and  that  Guttanen  is 
without  an  inhabitant.  The  exodus  is  due  to 
bad  harvests  and  American  competition.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Liverpool  say  that  ship-ownere  are 
making  preparations  for  an  extraordinary 
European  immigration  to  this  country  the 

present  year . Capt.  Eads  has  resigned 

his  place  on  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 


In  a  meeting  of  the  body  Hie  other  day,  Eads 
said  that  unless  the  Atchafalaya  was  stopped 
up  the  Mississippi  would  find  an  outlet  through 
it  and  leave  the  Crescent  City  on  a  dead  lagoon : 
the  other  members  thought,  the  danger  some 
centuries  off  and  would  only  agree  to  put  a 
sill  across  the  Atchafalaya  opening  into  tbe 
great  river  to  prevent  the  channel  being  cut 
more  than  18  feet  deep,  aud  thereupon  Eads 
lost  temper  and  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
President.  The  Atchafalaya  is  a  bayou  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  about  220  miles 
above  New'  Orleans.  It  is  260  miles  loug  and 
in  flood-time  carries  a  large  share  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  thus  lessening  the 
pressure  on  the  levees  along  the  340  miles  of 

the  lower  river . Gov.  Cleveland  is  in  his 

office  in  New  York  capitol  from8:30  a.m.  till  10 

o’clock  at  night. . The  Iowa  supreme  court. 

is  to  re-hear  the  ease  involving  the  validity 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment,  and  arguments 

will  begin  April  3 . The  book-keeper  of 

the  Merchants’  and  Planters’  bank  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  has  lost  $60,000  of  the  in- 
stitution’s-fuuds  in  speculations.  To  chronicle, 
however  briefly,  the  smaller  dishonesties  of 

the  week  would  require  a  page . There  will 

be  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Irish  Land  League 
and  its  American  supporters  at  Philadelphia, 

April  26 . 

—  » - 

APPETITE  AND  SLEEP- 
“I  am  happy  to  inform  you,”  writes  a  pa¬ 
tient  who  is  using  Compound  Oxygen,  "that  I 
am  decidedly  better  than  when  I  last  wrote 
you.  Can  sleep  three  or  four  hours  a  night 
more.  Appetite  is  splendid;  can  eat  enough 
for  any  hard-working  man.”  Our  Treatise  ou 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  aud  re¬ 
sults,  with  reports  of  cases  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — .4  dr. 

- ♦♦  ♦ - - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  81,  1883. 

The  milk  dealers  of  this  city  have  fixed  the 
price  of  milk  for  April  at.  three  cents  a  quart. 
There’s  a  truce  in  the  “milk  war”  on  condition 
that  the  aggregate  prices  of  milk  per  quart 
for  the  twelve  months  shall  amount,  to  40 
cents,  instead  of  the  41  cents  demanded  by  the 
producers  and  of  t’.e  88  cents  offered  by  the 
dealers.  The  truce  wi  II  probably  soon  be  broken. 

. The  American  demand  for  Clydesdales 

is  reported  to  have  caused  the  price  of  such 
horses  to  bo  doubled  in  Scotland  within  a  year 
and-a-half . . The  Italian  wines  are  im¬ 

ported  into  France  in  sealed  wagon  cisterns. 
On  account  of  their  containing  so  much  alcohol 
and  tannin  they  do  uot  suffer  by  this  mode  of 

transit . A  German-English  syndicate  is 

reported  to  have  secured,  for  the  settlement  of 
German  emigrants,  1,000,000  acres  of  Mexican 
lands  in  the  States  of  Nueva  Leon,  Zacatecas, 
and  San  Luis  Potosi ;  aud  to  be  also  negotia¬ 
ting  for  nine  additional  millions  of  acres. . . . 
....Trained  horses  have  shown  in  England 
that  they  are  capable  of  jumping  great  dis¬ 
tances.  Chandler  cleared  30  feet  over  a  brook 
at  Warwick;  Calverthorpe,  33  feet  over  hur¬ 
dles  at  Newport  Pagnell;  King  of  the  Valley, 
35  feet  over  the  Wissedine  Brook,  Leicester¬ 
shire;  Lottery,  34  feet  at  Liverpool;  Peter 

Simple,  37  feet  at  Boston . Our  sales  of 

domestic  hops  to  foreign  countries  during  tbe 
seven  months  ended  January  31,  amounted  to 
nearly  51*  million  dollars,  against,  sales 
amounting  but  a  trifle  over  one  million  dollars 

for  the  same  months  of  1881-2 . The 

10th  volume  of  the  Herd  Register  of  the 
American  Jersey'  Cattle  Club  is  now  ready, 
carrying  the  bull  numbers  from  6,000  to  7,000, 
and  the  cow  numbere  from  12,000  to  15,000,  or 

4,000  animals . ..A  Lynchburg  firm  has 

received  an  order  for  a  lot  of  smoking  tobacco 

direct  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey . Great 

Britain  has  27,392,871  sheep,  and  the  number 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  since  1874,  when 

it  was  over  34,000,000 . The  Country 

Gentleman  gives  a  full  summary  of  public 
Short-IIorn  cattle  sales  for  1881  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  total  result:  Number  sold,  3,573; 
average  price,  $192.40;  total.  $687,400.  The 
average  price  at  such  sales  in  1881  was  $158.07, 

an  increase  of  21  per  cent . . . 

The  last  reports  of  the  wheat  crop  are  a  trifle 
more  favorable  than  earlier  reports  in  some 
States,  but  considerably  worse  in  others.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  crop  gathered  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  from  over  200  counties  in  Illin¬ 
ois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Kansas, 
Missouri  aud  Texas,  indicate  that  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  tbe  condition  is  good,  the  acreage 
fully  equal  to  last  year,  and  the  damage  so  far 
no  greater  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Tennessee  and  Hlinoisgivo  fair  reports, 
but  the  crop  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  (espe¬ 
cially  the  latter)  is  considerably  damaged. 
The  reports  from  Texas  arc  meager,  but  those 
received  arc  good.  It  is  learned  from  other 
sources  that  the  condition  is  generally  good, 
with  a  fail*  prospect  for  a  full  crop.  The  re¬ 


ports  also  show  that  a  very  large  amount,  of 
last  year’s  com  crop  still  remains  in  the  above- 
named  States.  A  Topeka  (Kan.)  dispatch  says 
that  the  millers  now  in  convention  there  think 
that  the  wheat  prospect  in  that  State  is  very 
favorable.  They  predict  that,  with  good 
weather,  the  yield  will  be  from  30  to  40  million 
bushels.  Reports  from  43  points  in  the  Illinois 
wheat  belt  indicate  that  the  injury  from  the 
Hessian  fly*  and  the  cold  weather  will  approxi¬ 
mate  about  25  por  cent,  of  the  total  crop . 

The  Tennessee  Legislature  has  passed  an  act 
permitting  fences  of  barbed  wire,  the  post  to 
be  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart,  a  sound . 
plank  to  lie  put  not  more  than  three  inches 
from  the  ground,  another  not  more  than  four 
inches  from  the  first,  and  then  three  wires,  the 
first  four,  the  second  nine  and  the  third  20 
inches  from  the  uppermost  plank.  This  will 
answer  the  old  definition  of  a  1  ’bunkum”  fence 
— “  horse  high,  bull  strong  and  pig  tight.”  . . . 
“Goldsmith  Maid”  has  netted  her  owner  $246,- 
750,  “  Dexter”  won  $80,500  in  49  races,  “Flora 
Temple”  $92,900  in  86,  “Hopeful”  $86,400  iu  49 
“  Lady  Thorne”  $79,575  in  41,  aud  there  are 
221  American  trotters  which  have  won  $10,000 
or  more  each,  their  winnings  aggregating 

$5,131,590 . Why  doesn’t  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  gather  statistics  with  regard 

to  trichina?  in  pork . The  Texas  cowboys 

are  on  strike  for  $50  a  month  instead  of  the 
$30  they  now  receive.  They  threaten  to 
slaughter  and  maim  the  stock,  bum  tbe  ranches 
and  commit  other  outrages  if  their  demands 

are  not  grauted . . . 

Thursday,  29th,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Virginia  declared  the  tag  tax  of  five  cent 

on  each  package  of  fertilizer  illegal . . 

Perhaps  the  largest  transaction  iu  cattle  ever 
made  iu  this  country  was  effected  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  last  Saturday,  the  sale  being 
of  75,000  head  of  full-grown  cattle  by  the 
Ikards  and  Harold  Brothel'S  to  tbe  Franklin 
Land  and  Cattle  Company  of  New  York,  com¬ 
posed  of  Charles  G.  Francklyn,  Frank  G. 
Brown,  President  of  the  Bassick  Mines,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  B.  B.  Groom  &  Son,  of  Lexington, 
Ky. ,  extensive  breeders  and  importers  of 
Sbort-horn  cattle.  The  price  paid  is  kept  pri¬ 
vate,  but  the  figures  are  understood  to  be 
about  $25  per  head,  which  would  aggregate 
about  $2,000, OuO . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  31,  1880. 

In  Ireland  deeds  of  violence  and  agitation 
still  continue  amoug  the  people  in  most  parts 
of  the  island;  and  the  Government,  is  vigor¬ 
ously  prosecuting  suspected  parties.  Wednes¬ 
day  12  members  of  the  Armagh  Assassination 
Society  were  found  guilty  “of  conspiring  to 
murder,”  aud  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
from  2  to  10  years.  People  in  the  west  of  Ro¬ 
land  are  starving  aud  earnest  appeals  are 
being  made  to  the  charitable  everywhere  for 
relief.  The  Government  is  aiding  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  evicted  tenants  and  paupers,  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  help  others,  "playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  landlords,”  say  the  people.  In  England 
the  indignation  of  the  people  against  the  Irish, 
on  account  of  the  Fenian  tendency  to  “physical 
force”  is  being  carefully  fanned  by  a  section  of 
the  Press.  Several  large  employers  of  labor 
have  “sacked”  all  their  Irish  hands,  aud  all 
the  latter  “out  of  work”  find  increased  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  any.  Lady  Florence  Dixie, 
daughter  of  one  eccentric  Marquis  of  Queens- 
bury  and  sister  of  another,  lately  cold  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  having  been  assaulted 
near  her  home  uot  far  from  Windsor  Castle, 
by  a  couple  of  men  in  women’s  clothes.  She 
had  lately*  been  attributing  dishonesty  to  the 
Land  League,  and  it  was  at  once  supposed  the 
Irish  had  attempted  to  murder  her.  But  out¬ 
side  the  most  credulous  no  one  now  believes 
she  was  attacked — except  by  a  semi -crazy  pas¬ 
sion  for  notoriety'... A  bad  agricultural  outlook 
still  continues  iu  England,  and  Scotch  West 
Islanders  are  starving.  The  Queen  tripped  on 
the  stairs  about  u  week  ago  and  reports  of 
serious  injury  to  her  caused  considerable  pub¬ 
lic  anxiety ;  but  she  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  at  her  age.  Her  faithful  and  insep¬ 
arable  attendant,  the  Scotchman  John  Brow  n, 
died  last  Wednesday— a  more  serious  blow 

than  that  stumble  on  the  stairs .  No 

change  of  Ministry  in  France,  for  a  wonder, 
for  over  a  fortnight.  Reports,  affirmative 
and  negative,  of  President  G  levy’s  speedy 
resignation.  Agitation  still  active  among 
Anarchists  on  one  hand,  and  Monarchists  and 
Imperialists  on  the  other.  Government  going 
to  build  dwellings  to  relieve  workmen  and 
alleviate  distress  caused  by  high  rents  in 
Paris.  Country  still  bent  ou  attacking  Mad¬ 
agascar,  in  spite  of  the  many  petty  wax's 
already  on  hand — in  Southern  Algeria,  on  the 
Congo,  in  Tonquin  and  in  Cochin  China. ..... 

Repeating  rifles  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Prussian  regiments,  France  having  them  al¬ 
ready'.  Bismarck  not  well.  Emperor  ditto, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  said  to  have 
formed  an  alliance  against  France,  While 
desiring  peace  with  her,  each  agrees  il‘  either 


of  the  others  is  attacked  to  help,  if  needed,  and 
permit  no  outside  Power  to  interfere,  if  friend 

is  getting  the  best  of  the  struggle . 

Marvelous  preparations  for  the  crowning  of 
the  Czar.  All  nobles  and  public  functionaries 
to  be  present.  Ail  sorts  of  precautions  to 
keep  Nihilists  away — but  who  are  Nihilists? 
These  threaten  to  blow'  up  the  Kremlin — where 
the  Czar  will  be  housed  w'hilo  in  Mocow — 
unless  their  imprisoned  associates  are  par¬ 
doned  and  many  other  concessions  granted. 
All  over  Europe  labor  plotting  revolt;  anarch¬ 
ists  threatening  dynamite;  nations  threaten¬ 
ing  each  other;  inonarclis  having  cause  to 
fear;  starvation  in  tho  cabins  of  tbo  poor;  os¬ 
tentatious  luxury  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich ; 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nations  suatched 
from  productive  labor  to  form  a  menace  to 
native  discontent  and  to  foreign  jealousy 
or  bate  in  tbe  vast  armies  that  arc  draining 

them  of  wealth  and  life  blood . It  is 

said  a  secret  report  has  been  presented  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  charging  that  several  Turk¬ 
ish  Ministers  and  liigh  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  to 
receive  bribes  in  connection  w*ith  the  collection 
Of  the  tobacco  taxes.  The  Ministers  accused 
have  tendered  their  resignation,  which  the 
Sultan  has  refused  to  accept.  When  was 
there  a  Turkish  official,  high  or  low,  whose 

palm  hasn’t  itched  for  a  bribo? . 

The  projected  Scottish  Temperance  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Edinburgh,  which  is 
to  have  a  capital  of  £100,000.  will  insure  the 
lives  of  total  abstainers  “at  greatly  reduced 

premiums.” . The  French  Government 

intends  to  hold  a  grand  international  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Paris  in  1885 . Tbe  "Black  Hand,” 

as  the  Anarchist  Confederation  in  Spain  calls 
itself,  counts  in  Andalusia  alone  ISO  different 
centers  and  38,000  members,  of  whom  more 
than  1,000  belong  to  the  town  of  Xeres.  Great 
destitution  throughout  the  Province  is  the 
chief  recruiter  of  the  organization,  which  is 
flourishing  in  nearly  all  parte  of  Spain  in  spite 
of  some  2,000  arrests  lately  made  of  members. 


*If  you  are  a  woman  and  want  both  health 
and  beauty,  remember  that  all  superficial  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  your  persons]  (  harms  are  vain. 
Freshness  and  beauty  accompany  health,  aud 
to  secure  this  Mi's  Lydia  E.  Pinlcham’a  reme¬ 
dies  for  all  female  weaknesses  offer  the  surest 
moans  of  renovation.  The  highest  intelli¬ 
gence  loses  its  luster  when  it  must  find  expres¬ 
sion  through  a  bilious  complexion.  Good  for 
either  sex. — Adv. 

Coughs  and  Colds.  Those  w  ho  are  suffer 
ing  from  Coughs,  Colds,  IIo  >  rseness,  Sore 
Throat,  etc.,  should  try  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches.  Sold  on  ly  in  boxes.  —Adv. 

Physiciaus,  clergymen  and  scientists  unite 
in  recommending  the  use  of  Hall’s  Vegetable 
Sicilian  Hair  Renew*er. — Adv. 

Why  wear  out  w  ith  continual  coughing  at 
night,  w  hen  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  will  re¬ 
lieve,  soothe  and  cure? — Adv. 

- - 

— Tender  Itchings  in  any  part  of  the  body 
cured  by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  ’Tis  the 
liest. — Adv. 


{3P“For  five  cents  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  will  send  colored  samples  of 
all  colors  of  Diamond  Dyes,  with  directions. 
— „4dt. 

-  ■ 

Tkopio-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  cts,  per  box — Adv. 

Everybody  liked  the  Dun  Shares  Harrow 
till  it  grew  dull.  The  “Apex”  of  the  N.  Y. 
Plow  Co.  does  not  get  dull  and  cau  be  set  at 

any  angle.  See  adv. — Adv. 

- 

A  Pure  and  Efleetlve  Ilalr  Dressing. 

Cocoaine,  a  compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil, 
beautifies  the  bail'  and  is  sure  to  allay  all  itch¬ 
ing  and  irritation  of  the  scalp. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength. — Adv. 


'21)1  i-Uftrhris. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


OHK'Adq.— WHEAT  Unsettled;  Regular,  *1.05  March; 
SLOOffil.lWs  April:  61, Ulfij  May :  No,  2  Chicago  Spring, 
tl.OMgil.07;  NO.  3  do.,  03c;  No.  2  red  Winter.  kl.u8>*. 
Corn  uiiseulod  at  nndi;  52c.  March:  52c. 

April.  May;  rejected,  Ific,  Oats  la  good 

demand;  No,  2,  II(<ii42c.  cash;  10c.  March*  We.  April; 
4 me.  May:  rejected. 38e.  Ryu  steady  at  ftflqe.  Baulky 
Drat  und  steady  at  .  Ye.  FuXjockd  <|ulet  at  SI.  I9@1.50; 
good  crushing,  gl.'X;  choice  Ku**lnu.  $t.H.  BUTTKB 
steady;  creamery,  fair  to  fancy,  1vm-Oc;  dulrlcs,  good 
to  choice. lie.' J.-vc-;  packing  stock.  l'-Vi tic.  Kim*  tinner 
at  ISfjeJSViiC.  PoiiK-lS.12i^  cus  h.  Hols  Market  active, 
firmer  and  3c.  higher;  demand  good:  common  to  good 
mixed  packing, $76V7.65;  heavy,  puck lug  uml  (.hipping, 
light,  $!.10<it ..B0;  skips,  .-n.isit./  7.00.  CATTLE 
—Exports  In  lurge  supply,  hut  fight  request  at  steady 
rates,  gRtifitv  7.1S;  good  to  choice  shipping,  active  and 
firm, (It  $6.0M.tn50:  common toiulr.SAHLi K.U1;  Pinchers' 
steady,  at  4l.lffeA.U0;  stuckcre  unci  feeder.--,  ft:uoc<£»,is. 
Suitin'  Market  slow  except  for  hosts  low  erodes  dull 
and  fully  I5(£25c.  lower;  exports,  #tte,  iee.  A;  good  to 
choice.  xS.UI®tU0;  common  to  fair,  SAMkaD.tXJ. 

Si.  Lons.— Wheat,  No.  2  red  1-alL $LC9k»  cash;  gl.U8U 
Murch;  si.irtt>V d.iuq,  April;  1.12V$®1  .fit  May;  No.  8  red 
JfitU,  trials,  *  Ujbjs  t  ttkre  cfibh  :_wc.  _  Marnh ;  April 
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Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

E.  d3  O.  Ward, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

for  Circular  of  advice  aboui  Shippiso  Produce.  Also 
recipe  for  Preserving  Eggs. 

No.  ‘179  'Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Prices  current  iui  named  free. 

Kbeekencb— Irving  national  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Fresh  Fruits.— There  If  a  fair  supply  of  Charleston 
strawberries,  but  they  run  \ery  green  and  selling 
slowly  at  30  to  40c.  Apples  plenty  and  weaker  for  all 
grades  below  choice.  Grapes  very'  slow.  Cranber. 
rlos  mostly  of  poor  qimlltyand  neglected.  Florida 
oranges  in  light  supply  and  firm,  but  quiet. 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  ^  quart,  30a  Wc.;  Fin.,  r 
quart,  85@il>c.;  apples,  Western  New  York.  mixed 
lots,  88.5U644.llll ;  Baldwins,  p  hbl„  $S.50@4.5U  r  do., 
Greenings,  V  bbl..  <3.50(34.75 :  da.  Inferior,  F  bbl., 
♦VS.2otai  l.oO;  grapes,  W.  N.  V.,  Catawba,  <?.lW@:u>U;  cran 
berries.  Jersey,  fab-  to  good,  V  crate,  S3.lh)w 
do.  do.,  poor  to  fair,  p  crate,  Fla.  oranges, 

choice,  bright,  ■«*  bbl.  box,  <4@4.30;  do.  do.,  Jalrto 
good,  82.5b(rt<3.50 :  peanuts,  Virgluia.  hand-picked,  p 
ft.,  7®  <1-6  wiH c.;  do.,  do.,  fancy.  ttJ4®69*c.;  do.,  do., 
good  io  prime,  5$0@6&C.;  hickory  nuts,  V  bush.,  >1.50 
@1.75:  pecans,  F  io.,  5®7e. 

Hat  and  Straw.— The  demand  U  good  and  prices  are 
steadily  sustained,  straw  ruling  qulot  and  unchanged, 
Hay,  No.  1.  prime,  F  100  Its,  35c:  do.  No.  2,  good,  75® 
SOe:  do.  No.  3,  medium,  05@i0c;  do.  clover  mixed,  60® 
70c;  do.  shipping,  60e;  do.  clover,  s0@60c;  straw,  No.  1 
rye,  53c:  No,  2  rye,  4Sc:  do,  oat,  luor-lic. 

Huvs.— In  the  local  market  there  Is  not  a  great  deal 
doing,  but  the  market  is  strong  and  a  demand  prevail¬ 
ing: 

N'.Y. State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice, S0@9fi;  do.me- 
diuius,  *5®88e;  do.  low  grades,  8ixai33c:  do.  crop  of  1*11, 
good  to  choice,  8U®35c:  do.  old  olds,  70@7dc;  Eastern 
crop  of  hW2,  fair  to  choice.  SU®9Uc:  Pa  elite  Coast,  do. 
soec'JUc. 

Poultry  and  Gauk.— Live  poultry  no-  much  In  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  nominally  unchanged.  Winter 
chickens  are  In  moderate  supply; 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  F  pair,  7Sc.®$L25;  fowl--. 
Pa.  and  Jersey,  17c.;  do.  State,  17c.;  do.  Western,  10 
6( I7c.:roosters.  mixed,  old  and  "young,  10®  lie:  turiceys, 
Jersey  and  Pa.,  I  •.■'■Me,:  do.  Western,  l«(*2dc.;  ducKs, 
State,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  F  pair,  >l,2V.t l.OOc;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  p  pair,  >I.I»»cjSl.jj;  geese,  Western,  p  pair, 
<1,5<>@2.00:  do..  Mute,  Pa,  ft  ml  Jersey,  V  pair,  <2.25@2.uO. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Fresh  killed  turkeys  aregener- 
ally  undesirable  and  sell  slowly.  Chickens  ami  fowls 
In  prime  lots  readily  salable  at  full  prices.  Philadel¬ 
phia  broilers  and  roasting  chickens  scarce  and  firm. 
Frozen  ducks,  turkeys  and  chickens  in  fair  request 
and  (irmly  held. 

Turkeys,  choice,  22@23c.:  do.  prime,  dry-picked, 
21®22e. ;  do.  prime,  scalded,  2ita22c, :  do.  poor  to  tuir, 
liticiSe-  capons,  large,  StXx:  do.  small,  26®38c.; 
slips,  33®2Sc.i  chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers.  F 
ft..  40«t  i3c.-  da,  do.  roasters,  v  »..  26@3Uc.r  do.. 
State,  choice,  l7®Kc.;  do..  Western,  15fo.l,c.;  fowls, 
Bucks  Co.  and  >.  J.,  prime,  l.V.vltio.;  do.,,  L.  1.  and  N. 
J.,  fair  to  good.  1  !(■(,  lie.;  do..  Philadelphia,  dry-picked, 
prime,  lsta  1  «c.,  do.,  state  ami  Western,  cry  picked,  U 
Mljc.t  do.,  do.,  scalded,  it®  15c.;  do.,  fair  to  good,  18® 
t  ic,-  ducks,  State  and  Western,  fair  to  good,  PJmj iso.; 
do.,  Philadelphia,  Spring,  P  it.,  23<®L5c.;  do.,  State  and 
Western  Choice,  2l®23}  geese,  Philadelphia,  young,  15 
@16;  do.,  Stun-  and  Western,  prime,  12y.l3c.;  do.,  lair 
to  good,  10®  lie. 

Vegetables.— Choice  potatoes  continue  In  fulr  re 
quest  and  firm,  but  average  low  plenty,  dull  and 
Irregular.  Sweets  scarce  and  very  Urm.  Southern 
green  stuff  nominally  unchanged,  In  absence  of  fresh 
arrivals.  Charleston  asparagus  In  light  supply 
and  tlrm. 

Onions,  red,  per  bbl.,  $LA)@2.O0;  do.  yellow,  <L5u® 
<2.00:  do.  white,  >3. it* ..(Aar  cabliage,  near-by,  F  ltd 
8S@ld;  do.  Fla,  new  per  crate,  83®3.5U;  do.  Savannah, 
per  bbl.,  si it1;  potatoes.,  Bermuda,  new,  (■'  obi., 
do.  second  crop,  P  bbl.,  <.Vu<:  Eastern  Hose,  do., 
$-J.o0eFJ.  13:  do.  Western  .V.  Y„  do.,  $ljlK&S,73;  sweet 
potatoes,  klltidrled,  ?*  bbl.,  >5.2 «.io..Vi;  do,  fair  to 
good,  do.,  82.73®3Ad;  beets,  I-  I.,  V  lit)  bunches,  <1(<>,  1,50; 
turnips,  Hnssta,  P  bbl,,  >X.ui@t.l2;  squash,  bbl., 
kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  F  bbl.,  >1515@t,50;  do. 
do.  cormnou,<ii:!,>l.2.':spluacb,  Norfolk.  s3(a3..o:  aspar¬ 
agus,  Charleston,  p  bunch,  8jo.®<L2j;  greeh  peas, 
Charleston  amt  Savannah,  F  crate,  >i.jj@o.0u:  do. 
Fla,  V  crate,  88®l;  string  beans,  Fla,  round,  F 
crate,  <3.aj®3.50;  do.  Hat,  do.,  <1.5d&3J'0;  do.  wax, 
3  l.30@5ut):  egg  plant,  Fla,  per  crate,  <3.50®  4.U0. 


Kissena  Nurseries 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Go 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


JSJ^c. :  52c.  May.  Oats,  43?fc.  cash;  44c.  May.  Rye  dull 
atol^e.  Barley  quiet  at  8.i®  80c.  Butter—  Dairy,  20® 
27c.:  creamery,  25®foe.  Cattle  In  fair  demand,  but 
movement  slow  on  account  of  light  offerings;  holders 
firm:  exports,  >6.50(417.00;  good  to  choice  heavy,  <6§) 
ti.50:  medium  to  fair,  g5.-.'5  .<3,75 ;  common  butclierlug 
stock,  $5  50  ■<  1,00:  fair  to  good,  >4.'i5@5.iXl‘  a  tuckers  and 
feeders,  >l,:JV<S5.?v,  good  corn-fed  I'oxans,  8.5.uO®5.6:i. 
Sheep— Market  firm:  common, 89.75®  I.  V);  medlurn  to 
fair,  SI.iWl','.?',  :  good,  to  choice  >3.3J@8.85 ;  fancy, 
<4.50®!>.i3.  If. '0-:  Market  Arm  and  active;  good  light, 
87.35®7tt:  mixed  to  good  packing,  >7.16@i.4ti;  butch 
ers’  to  extra,  S7.50r5i7.65. 


TH£  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

SUBSTANDARD  WIND  MILL 

(w!  r^s.  27  23ST  rsE. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


CORN  &  POTATO 


New  York.  March  31, 1888. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  conditions  of  the  market  for 
domestic  beans  undergo  little  or  no  change. 

Beans,  marrow,  13x2,  prime,  S3.00®2.65;  medium, 
1832,  choice.  >3.S:Vj.2.31Ja;  do.  pea,  choice,  small,  *2. c> 
C42.:>0:  do.  marrow,  g3.32yv<l2.36;  do.  white  kidney  PW!, 
<3.4033.50;  do.  red  kidney',  1  v>,  choice,  88. 70®  3. 15;  do. 
turtle  soup,  gs.iw  do.  foreign,  mediums,  Jd.DUje'J.U); 
peas,  groan,  1333.  prime,  81.Sb@1.82^;  do.  southern,  b. 
e.,  F  2-bushi.  l  bug,  <2.75fi))3.00, 

Breadntuits  and  Provisions,  -Wheat.  As  compared 
with  prices  last  week,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  is 
2c.  higher-  steamer  No.  8  red,  1c.  higher-  No.  3  red,  3c. 
higher;  ungraded  white,  8c.  lower.  Rye  firmer;  Wes¬ 
tern,  lc.  higher;  State  aud  Canada,  le.  higher.  Corn, 
No.  8,  4c.  higher.  Oats,  No,  3,  l-ti'c,  higher.  No.  2,  lc. 
higher;  white  State,  lc.  higher. 

Prices  of  Flour,  Feed  and  Jicol— Flour—  No.  J,  $2.40® 
8.05;  latter  extreme;  superfine.  8S,85@3.80.  latter  ex¬ 
treme:  common  to  fall-  extra  .State,  <8.  <5  u  1. 1);  good  to 
fancy  <lo.,  <l.23<i7.llJ:  common  to  good  extra  Western, 
<3.75@4.50;  good  to  choice,  Sbtb@8i.75:  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  OtliO.S  i.30@4.75;  good  to  choice,  do.. 
<1.80@ i. 25;  comiiioti  extra  Minn.,  <:'..736til.3U;  clear,  <350 
@(6.25;  rye  mixture.  >J.3if-o  I.O:  baJd-rs’  extra.  8.).5Gn' 

6.3>;  straight,  <>@7.2i;  patent,  8  77  . . 75:  St.  Louis 

common  to  fair  extra,  <xsu*  1.7.5;  good  to  very  choice, 
Sl.3iJ@i.'3>:  pat.  Winter  wheat  extra,  <5.«xa 7,2.5:  city 
mills  extra,  for  West  Indies,  >  I  a)-  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  S5.li3.tf  1. 1 5.  Southern  Flour  -common  to  good  ex¬ 
tra,  <Lly.J5.t5t  good  to  choice,  <5.4x35.73.  live  flour 
quiet  and  about,  steady;  superfine,  <3. Hi  <3.75.  Corn 
Meal  dull;  yellow  Western,  S3.oy@iU.i;  Brandywine, 
<A5J31,ti0.  Feed— Mark :t  ratlier  more: steady:  10  lb, 

t  1.033 LOitfc  «0  tt,  >1.05;  80  n,,  $1.03;  1U0  ».  <1.10@1.15; 
harps.  <1.2.VAl..tO;  rye  food,  <1.15, 

Pricks  of  UnAtN— Wheat.— ITtigradi-d  Winter  red 
1.07'^  jl. 3 J;  stnamer  No.  3  red  SI.I  J  J;  No,  J  red,  81. W 
@t.u;  steamer  No.  3  red.  si.i.bj?  i.isttf:  No,  4  rod, 
<1.21@l.2lU  for  eertifleaU-ft,  <1,104(1,^1.30  free  on  board, 
8l.2llg 3t.3J->(  delivered;  ungraded  white.  $].Ui@t.l7; 
white  State  quoted  <1.2854:  steamer  No.  8  white,  S9c.: 
steamer  No.  2  while,  Ujc;  No,  !  white,  <1.03;  No.  i 
red  seller  March.  SU'JJt  31  «;  April,  4I,l:)‘  t  a  l.3dU; 
May,  qil.22 b;  June,  <1.22i(t<.!.23H:  July.  <1  21,.* 

1.22.  KVK-.tlnrki't  llruter.  Western  quoted  i'Dy^Joe; 
State  and  Canada,  il-.oMc.,  carlots  aud  huatJuaila; 
Western,  T25^e  delivered,  Bari.kt  No.  2  Canada,  95@ 
tile;  No.  1.  8l.lil(.y<l.'i.a  No.  1  bright,  <l.u.>.  corn— mar¬ 
ket  unsettled;  ungraded  Western  mixed,  Ida  ,i.‘7e-  No, 
8,  6.)@8  ic;  steamer  mixed,  iVi.'.g •  >,  k<‘4c.  and  Hie.  deliv¬ 
ered;  No,  2,  K7(J  We  In  olevnt  -r,  RS'-uCiSAgc.  dellvrrc-1; 
steamer  yellow.  (V7e.;  No.  2  white,  BSc:  No.  mixed 
seller  .liarch,  67(3630;  April,  O-iH •*'bC5  May,  07«(it>ii5J£c: 
June,  UU£4->»<c;  July,  60,14 Jii idle.  Oats— ymet  and 
steady':  No.  3,  JlUe;  No.  2,  32540 ;  No.  1  quoted,  37c; 
No.  3  au  We;  No  !  7,  ,  J5io;  No.  I  quoted,  >  1C; 
mixed  Western,  Mw'we;  white  rlo.,  S8@57c;  white 
State,  315* 59c;  No.  2  mixed  seller  March, 3254c;  April. 
51t4gi528ic:  May,  517j  .i'.iij,.-;  June,  Mf*@3ja<e. 

VISIBLE  srrrLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  CN1TKO  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

March  21, 18S3.  March  25,  18S2 

Wheat,  bush .  22.85H.5S1  12,563,355 

Corn,  bush .  16,593,451  10.411,982 

Oats,  bush .  4, ,515, 219  1,759,1U3 

Barley,  bush .  I, sat, 868  1,237,2-2 

Rye,  bush .  1.917,546  1^1,599 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  quoted 
819.25'  Western  prime  mess,  $1  ■i.'ni  .i-rt.O'e  extra  prime. 
<15.25®  15.75;  clear  buck,  <23- 412350;  family  mess,  SH.50 
@21.00.  ui.-'  March.  819;  April,  819.10;  May,  <18.25. 
Beef— Plain  mess,  <11. 7v.it.’. 7.1:  extra  mesa,  >13J15; 
packet,  <14.5».v  15.25:  plate,  <ll@15:  city  extra  India 
mess,  in  to,  82WtS2l..si.  Beer  hatus  quoted  <4!.  Cut 
meats -Plekied  bellies,  1  >  ts,  lOMfdtlOXA';  II  is,  110*0: 
pickled  shoulders,  S4ic.;  pickled  hums,  HV-tlJiRC: 
smoked  shoulders,  9)^e;  smoktsl  hams,  t3,'.p,il.;-tjc. 
Middles— Long  clear  quoted  here  lbifcC;  at  west  long 
and  short  clear,  hair  and  half,  HLlAUk-.  Dressed  bogs, 
city,  heavy  to  light,  9Jte;  pigs,  I04*e.  Lard— Prime 
steam  spot,  11,53c;  choice,  U.62l,je ;  April.  11.5214® 
11.61;  May,  11,33® ll.iKJc;  June,  U..57in*l  1.67c. 

Butter.— There  Is  not  much  change  In  the  general 
situation  of  the  market.  As  compared  with  last 
week’s  prices  creamery  fancy  Is  2c.  higher:  State 
Welsh  tubs  2e.  lower:  Western  Imitation  creamery, 
le.  higher. 

FaKSH-MTLK  STOCK. 

Creamery,  fancy,  Ate ;  do.  choice,  31@32c ;  do- 
prime,  38@a>c;  do.  Talr  to  good,  246427c;  do.  ordinary  - 
17@30e:  State  half  ilrklu  tubs  and  pails,  best,  29e: 
do.  do.  fine,  2 5® 2 8c:  do.  good,  19® 2 1C;  do.  fair,  16@1<’ 
Stato  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  24@15c;  do.  good  to  prime, 
‘3J@23c;  do.  fair  to  good,  lrt@Wc;  Western  Imitation, 
creartiL-ry.  eludec,  V  Ml-;  Western  do.  good  t  >  prime,  20 
i.i'Jlc;  Jo*,  ordinary  to  fair.  1 1.618c;  western  factory . 
choice  current  make,  ITmIsc;  do.  futr  to  good  do.,  ti  .6 
16c;  do.  ordinary.  107412c, 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  12@lBe;  Slat  -  dairy,  choice,  19  42X‘;  -I" 
good  to  prime,  i  i@isc.:  do.  (to.,  ordinary,  lft-ylte 
Western  dairy,  line,  I8  <414c;  do.  do.,  general  run,  96* 
@12c:  Western  factory,  good,  I2:r*t3c:  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  9@Uc:  Western  rolls,  lOcol8e. 

Cuebsg.— State  factory,  faucy  Fall,  UMe;  do.  prime 
tocholoe, l  Ui  411‘iC:  good, 1244 -ilS.hjc;  falr,ll  ••  12‘4e-  do. 
medium,  10@I  'ip-;  do,  poor.  9  -..(Me;  Ohio  fiats, 
choice  to  fancy.  I'lAf^l  le;  do.  tine,  l2W(Hl'b4c;  do. 
fair  to  good,  I2.lt  6 1-lc:  creamery  ski  him,  choice, 'V-aae; 
do.  good,  7  .6 (c;  ilu.  fulr,  l.  tf6J4c;  Pennsylvania  skims, 
fancy,  1  p@10!4c;  do.,  fine,  -8.tf9e;  do.,  fulr  to  good, 
7@7l4e;  skims, uou-olad,  5,.*6He. 

Co-rros.— Business  remains  about  the  same  and  It  Is 
believed  that  tlu-  depressing  billucuccs  have  exhaust 
ed  themselves  for  the  present  at  least.  In  spots  busi¬ 
ness  was  dull  and  the  market  wit  hour  much  tone. 
CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  ou  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
urid  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary  .  M  !K 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  13-10  8  1-16  8  1  16 

Good  Ordinary... . .  SK  -7, 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  1-16  U  5-16  9  5-16 

Low  Middling .  9  9-16  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Strict  Low  .Middling .  I0U  10)4 

Middling .  lb  1-16  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Good  Middling  . . . low  tO*t  104; 

Strict  Good  Middling .  1044  11  11 

Middling  Fair . 11*4  111*  Ilk 

Fair . 12  12)4  ]${ 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  6  13-16  I  Low  Middling .  6 5- 16 

Strict  Good  Ord....  Ttifi  I  Middling .  9)* 

Dried  Fruits,— The  demand  does  not  change  much 
In  volume  or  form.  Supplies  arc  held  at  about  for¬ 
mer  rutca. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good  6l4@3o.;  do.  fine 
to  choice.  Stu-idOc.;  do.  fancy,  10l4<,ullc.!  Western, 
ordinal \ .  .' ■  . ‘ j- -. ,  do,  do.  fair  t.»  good,  .- 
do.  do,,  choice  lots.  Sc.  -,  State,  sliced,  8®9c.;  do. 
quarters,  74a  ,/.3*4C. ;  apples,  evaporated,  l:lti»l.v.'  do. 
choice,  ring  cat,  1*14  SUic.:  do.,  fancy  selections.  16)40: 
peaches,  Southern,  s@3e,;  do.,  i.'arollnu,  good  to 


Go  A2AHTSSD 

t  17  Sizes  - 1  to  iO  S.  Pow«r 

l  X  L  FEZD  MILL, 

wlilr.h  can  be  nil*  by  any  power  nn*1  it  cheap,  effei'xlve  and  durable. 
WUl  krHnd  nny  kin.l  of  *mall  grain  Into  feetl  nt  the  rxU  of  $  to  *5 
bushcL  p*tr  hour,  atv  irdlnc  lo quality  and  *Lxo  of  mill  Uied.  Send 
for  Crtit-alogu*  an«l  Frlca-Usl.  Ad*lr«<«  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia  ,  iff* 


Manual  Ready* 

Bond  for  it  free.  Finest  book  ever  printed 
on  these  subjects. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  42  La  Salle  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Garden  Tool  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Creencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GR  AIN  and  FERTILIZER  DRILLS,  complete 
FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS,  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZERS. 
Hand  and  Self  Dump  HAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


WIND  MILL. 

Known  and  sold  throughout  the 
world  and  acknowledged  the  Best. 
Simple,  Durable, Strong.  Yew  Joints. 

Frictionless  Turn- _ 

table,  multiplying 
Ball  Governor.  Ai: 

sizes  for  Railroad,  -  -  — 7  - 

City  &  Farm  pur 
poses.  Every  Mill 
warranted. 


ENTERPRISE  FEED  MILLS  OfifW 

for  Wind.  Horse.  Steam  or  Water  x  Ilnjupr 
Power;  Climax  Corn  and  Cotton  Cul-  I 

tlvators.  Pumps,  Tanks,  etc.  Send  sa 
for  broii'ii  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


CHMIENGF  WIND  MI'L 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9,000  In 
actual  use  In  every  State  and  Terri 
e<  ry  of  th e  U.  s.  It  1*  a  section  wheel 
niusbcen  made  by  ns  for  ten  years; 
In  all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking — a 
record  no  other  mill  con  show.  We 
leave  It  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  MlUa 
sent  on  Sb  days'  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  ^hellers, 
etc  ,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
3:  FEED  MILL  CO..  Bataviv,  Tlu 


EMAlLUe*, 


WUl  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  year  raised  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  acre  manured 
with  SARDY’S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARDY  &  SON, 

141  Water  Street,  New  York. 


HAY  UNLOADER 


The  harve  t  work  of  the  haying  season  made  easy 
Farmers,  s  nd  for  Illustrated  circular  and  testlmo' 
nlals,  showing  how  to  take  off  any  load  of  long  or 
short  hay,  straw  or  fodder,  perfectly  clean  Ui  two 
nulls.  Cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  Horse 
Fork.  J.  R.  PERKINS, 

Corey,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


FERTILIZERS 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  years  1877,  137V,  bY?  and  1SS0, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was 
SSL'S  per  ton:  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
$4u9t.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  it  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  o.  h.  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  ' 


_ _ ■  <35  per  ton,  or  In  bogs  for  <23  per  ton. 

G.  A.  Liebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
In  valuation  of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States,  puts 
their  value  at  <43.06  per  ton.  being  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  <20  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

TlveMnn.  K.  I . 


For  th—  Pre.'-erviitlon  of  all 


kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta- 
During  the  111  years  it 


bin.  During  the  111  years  it 
has  proved  the  only  /irartiea) 
RvnporatMr const  meted,  and 
operated  00  strictly  philo- 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  March  31,  1883, 

Bkkvbs.— The  total  receipts  for  six  days  9,666  bead 
against  11,097  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Trade  was  moderately  active  and  prices 
firm,  especially  for  common  and  medium  cattle, 
which  advanced  *40.  F  it-,  with  good  amt  prime  bul¬ 
locks  <1  V  head  higher.  Dressed  beef  was  very  firm¬ 
ly  held  at  l0@lle  for  decent  to  prime  city  dressed  aud 
choice  selllug  at  11  Qe.  Illinois  steers,  13®L3c  V  ft, 
weights  7  to  8  cwt. 

Calves.— Sales  were  slow  at  a  reduction  of  14c  F  ft 
from  yesterday's  prices,  making  the  decline  since 
Monday  last  144c  f  ft.  Poor  to  prime  veals  sold  at 
F4->c;  (lressad  veals  dull  nnd  prices  weak,  with  good 
lots  of  states  sellng  at  Jcaine,  aud  prime  Jerseys  at  Me 
—a  few  choice  ul  12c.  Mixed  calves,  154  9>s,  at  4c: 
veals,  136  fts,  at  8c:  3  do.,  in  fts,  at  7e;  0  do.,  lib  fts,  at 
5c;  1  do.,  2(4)  ft,  at  4c;  do,  11H  fts,  at  54tc,  and  46  do.,  115 
fts,  at  5Vse, 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  the  six  days,  22,391  head, 
against  1S.21U  head  lor  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  LMt-  hogs  linn  at  85, JlVtS.U',,.  country  dressed 
firm  at  unchanged  quol  ltious. 

Sunup  and  Lambs.— Total  for  six  days,  31, 80 1  head 
against  2i,S43  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
weak.  There  was  a  fair  trude  at  steady  prices  for  all 
but  heavy,  coarse-woolod  shnep,  winch  were  weak 
and  a  shade  lower.  Texas  sheep  sold  at  <5.33,  but 
general  sales  of  common  to  prime  were  ut  (AleOTA^c.. 
with  extra  at  7V$<a7*b,<-.  Poor  Western  yearlings  sold 
at  <6,  and  extra  Ohio  lambs  at  88. 50®  8.00,  but  ordinary 
to  prime  ranged  from  7  to  hl*c..  nre»«‘‘d  mutton  had 
a  fair  sale  ut  9,.j  ldc.:  dressed  yearlings  at  Uk>yll2c.; 
State  sheep,  127  ft,  at  .dfce,  112  do.  '^1  ft,  al  <1.31*4; 


sofifciicAlpnncipl-s,  It  lathe 
clxcii-est  mneuioe  so,d  for 
qaarillty  and  quality  prod  no- 
ed.  ai»l  U  the  oa.y  one  that 
will  do  as  much  or  more  than 
is  guars  u’-ed.  It  will  evnpor- 
ata  V 1  be  anie-unt  of  any 
other  aiacLinA.  with  one  hall 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
besides  the  quafity  of  the 
work  is  far  BUr*erinr.  as  all 

can  Icsrubyinquir  ingot  tirst- 

clasH  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Breton.  It  is  practically  firs 
I  proof.  Send  for  our  ci ren¬ 
in  rs  and  imvwtigxte  before 
|  buying.  Manufactured  by 
S.  E.  Jt  J.  M.  SPROUT, 
Muncy.  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 
j  for  the  Eastern.  Middle,  ar-., 
I  Soul  hem  State*,  and  Can- 
adas,  sod  by  JOHN  WIL 
LIAMS  A  SON.  Kalaniazivi 
I  Michigan,  foi  the  West  and 
iSmithwe-t.  J-  S  153  OM 
BLY.  38  Commercial  Si. 
Lbi-.ton.  Mass .  Agent  to. 
Maine.  New  Hanu'shire  aud 

MAsSSC-hlls-US. 


|H  I  LLano  DRILL  i 

PHOSPHATE 


WITH  FOTASH. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and 
low  lu  pree.  prepared  from  the  bone, 
blood,  and  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir.  Foeton,  where  about  100.000 
cattle  and  600.000  sheep  are  slaughtered 
annually,  tc  la  need  In  the  hilt  or  drill  or 
broadcast,  either  a/eve  or  with  manure, 
giving  a  vigorous  start,  a  larger  yield,  aud 
improving  the  quality.  As  we  have  sold 
th-  past  year  about  23.000  tons  against 
1,000  tons  lu  1870.  It  must  be  giving  good 
satisfaction.  Be  I  ore  buying,  see  our  tecal 
agent,  or  write  to  us  for  pamphlet. 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

rilHHHORSEH 


OYVKER  FERTILIZER  C 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


m  I  No  Farmer  cHii  afford  to  be  without  it. 

I  It  will  SWF.  it*  coat  many  times. 

DCOT  IN  Till!  WOULD!  Scud 
r  ULd  I  for De-.rrii'tive Catalogue, /r«« 
Fennock  Maf  g  Co-  Kenuctt  Square, Chester  Co. Fa 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS. 

I  This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  tfte  market  for 

N  „  elsrhteen  years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm.  Uurdftn,  Lawn, 

or  Flower  Bed.  It  is  a  complete  manure,  rich  in  all  the  necessary 
^  elements.  The  Farmer  who  plants  his  crops  looking  to  the  money 
'  they  will  return,  finds  that  every  dollar's  worth  of 

W  ^  SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

tSB  .4  applied  to  the  soil,  rapays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Try  it,  and  be 
-■»— Ti  convinced.  Pamphlets,'  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free.  If 
there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  vicinity,  address 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

Gen’l  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  i>. WOODRUFF,  Auburn,  N.  Y„  Special  Agent  tor  New  Y'ork. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . <2.1)0 

“  **  Six  months, .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  aud 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. 83. IN  (12s.  6d.) 

France....... .  .  8.04  (U’«  fr.i 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (291s  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  yonr,  free. 

Agentawlll  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 
CHK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
The  follotriito  rate*  are  invariable.  AU  are  there¬ 
fore  reajxx't/ul/p  informed  that  any  corresponrtenee 
with  a  piece  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OnmxARY  Advertisements,  per  agate  line — 80  cents. 
One  thousand  Hues,  or  more,  wtlhtu  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  25  * 

Preferred  positions. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  cutting  with  “  Ade./’  per 

lino,  minion  leuded . .  75  cents. 


My  lentoblv  und  Flow  er  Seed  Catalogue  for 

1  **S  wtU  be  sent  F  kes  to  ill  who  .,;>ply..  Customers  of 
last  season  need  aoc  » nte  fot  it.  Allseed  sent  from  my 
esUlJishmenc  wsrramed  to  be  both  fresh  ami  true  to  name, 
so  U:  lleo.  should  ,1  prove  oiuerwCBC,  l  o^’n-e  to  rehll  the 
cnier  gratis.  My  ,-cjlection  of  vegecal  ic  seed  :s  one  of 
the  most  esleusi,  e  Ul  lc  found  la  soy  Ameficau  caialogoe, 
and  a  Urge  port  of  it  is  of  my  own  growine  A»  Ihe 
orlstsal  latrwdaeer  of  Early  Ohio  «n2  Burbank 
iPuUtoM,  Marblehead  Early  Cera,  the  Hubbard 
8 q cash.  Marblehead  Cabbaae,  Phlaaey'a  Melon, 
and  a  icur*  of  othe*  new  Vegetables.  1  ln*ue  the  paiton- 
age  of  the  public.  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of 
those  who  plant  my  seed  will  be  found  my  beet  advertise- 


Sent.  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead.  Mass, 


APRIL  7 


A  ns. — They  are  the  eggs  of  some  insect-,  of 
"  hat  species  we  cannot  determine  from  your 
description.  They  were  laid  there  in  the  Fall, 
and  the  scaly  covering  put.  over  them  to  act  as 
a  protection.  They  very  likely  may  be  inju-  ] 
rious  insects.  Whitewashing  or  washing  wit  h  j 
soft  soap  "  ill  probably  destroy  them,  but.  a 
washing  with  whale-oil  soap  is  the  best  and 
surest  remedy. 

L.  h.  B. ,  Suxipjscy,  A7.  H. — Where  Can  I  find 
a  book  telling  me  howto  plantall  kinds  of  seeds  ? 

Axs, — You  cannot  get  what  you  wish  from 
any  one  book.  It  will  be  necessary  to  procure  j 
books  treating  upon  various  subjects,  such  as 
horticulture,  floriculture,  a  floriculture,  etc.,  j 
iu  which  directions  are  usually  given  for  plant¬ 
ing  different  kinds  of  seed. 


Dairy  £itppUc# 


gRteerUanrour 


A  COUSIN’S  HOME 


»k  a  R  Uncle 

Mark:  — If  you 
will  come  "  ith 
me  this  afternoon 
1  will  show  you 
our  Oakland  Cen¬ 
ter  Farm  of  120 
acres.  AV  e  live 
iu  a  comfortable 
house,  100  feet 
from  the  road, 
'//  --  which  runs  east 

t  ‘  ~  and  west,  and  80 

roils  from  a  road  which  runs  north  and  south. 
Our  garden  and  front  vard  is  fenced  off  from 
the  back-yard  and  drive-way:  the  garden  is 
on  the  east,  also  a  small  garden  patch  in  front 
of  the  house  near  the  road,  through  which 
mils  a  stream  of  water.  There  is  also  a  grass 
plot  in  front,  and  in  this  plot  arc  two  over, 
green  trees,  some  30  perennials,  and  a  few 
shrubs.  Their  roots  are  kept  free  from  grass 
and  weeds  by  mulching  with  chip  manure. 
On  the  east  side  stands  a^  large  oak  tree,  and 
there  is  a  flower  bed  3x30  feet  running  the 
length  of  the  piazza,  and.  by  the  fence  on  the 
west  is  another  flower  bed  3x13  feet.  Near-  by 
is  u  flower  bed  2x18  feet,  and  in  this  bed  stands 
a  peach  tree,  and  many  beautiful  flowers  are 
growing  here.  I  wish  I  could  describe  their 
beauty.  At  the  corner  of  the  piazza  are  Ma¬ 
deira  vines  running-  up  and  under  the  roof, 
which,  with  their  long,  fragrant  blossoms,  can¬ 
not  help  but  arrest  uue’s  attention.  We  will 
pass  through  the  west  garden  gate  and  take  a 
look  at  the  back  yard.  We  are  now  on  the 
drive- way.  This  road  passes  between  the 
house  and  barn,  and  runs  to  the  back  of  the 
farm.  Here  is  the  wood-shed,  which  is  never 
without  wood,  and  to  the  west  is  the  corn- 
crib,  with  not  one  ear  of  corn  to  be  seen,  but 
we  know  that  before  long  1,000  bushels  of  corn 
will  be  within  its  walls.  Looking  to  the  north¬ 
west  we  see  two  large  barns  tilled  with  sweet, 
new  hay.  To  the  east  are  100  choice  apple 
trees.  As  we  folio"  tins  road  we  see  on  both 
sides  corn  all  in  shock.  Now  we  are  going 
down  grade  and  are  soon  upon  the  meadow. 
If  you  had  been  here  last  Summer  you  could 
have  seen  a  wild  garden  iu  earnest,  for  this 
meadow  was  covered  with  wild  flowers.  Now 
we  are  going  up-hill,  and  at  last  we  find  om-- 
selves  in  the  woods.  Here  is  a  large  patch  of 
blackberries.  If  you  will  visit  us  in  black¬ 
berry  time  we  will  treat  you  to  the  pleasure 
of  going  berrying.  I  would  advise  you  to 
procure  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves  to  protect 
your  bands  or  you  will  not  dare  to  return  to 
your  sanctum.  Now  wo  are  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  To  the  north  and  west  we  cau  see  nothing 
but  woods,  but  to  the  east  and  south  we  can 
see  off  ten  miles  or  more.  On  the  south  are 
three  villages,  not  over  ten  miles  from  us, 
while  on  the  west  is  a  city,  five  miles  distant. 
To  the  northwest  is  a  town  four  miles  away ; 
but  all  these  places  arc  hidden  from  our  view  by 
the  patches  of  woods.  We  are  now  at  the 
back  of  the  farm,  so  we  will  return  by  another 
route.  Going  through  the  pasture,  we  will 
visit  the  hickory-nut  trees,  of  which  there  are 
about  12.  And  now,  Uncle,  if  you  have  not 
passed  too  far  down  the  shady  side  of  life,  you 
will  delight  iu  climbing  up  the  trees  and  scat¬ 
tering  down  the  nuts,  for  there  is  a  goodly 
share  this  year.  Passing  over  little  liilis  and 
valleys  we  at  last  come  to  the  largest  piece  of 
woods.  These  are  directly  west  from  the 
house  and  on  a  line  with  the  road.  At  the 
foot  of  this  hill  pours  out  through  a  wooden 
spout  pure  spring  water  into  two  large  troughs. 
AV e  will  pass  around  among  these  trees  and 
finally  coine  to  our  pic-nic  grounds,  "  here  last 
Fourth  of  July  we  spread  our  cloth  upon  the 
ground  aud  a  lively  group  sat  upon  the  grass 
around  the  bounteous  spread  and  partook  of 
lemonade,  strawberries  and  cream,  and  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake,  etc.  With  swinging  in  the 
big  swing,  roaming  through  the  woods  and  re¬ 
peated  visits  at  the  spring,  it  was  a  tired  but 
happy  company  that  returned  home  at  even¬ 
ing.  Aud  now,  Uncle  Mark,  I  am  sure 
mother  has  supper  waiting,  a  ad  I  venture  to 
say  it  will  be  cream  biscuits  and  tea,  so  if  you 
"  ill  come  with  me  to  supper  1  "ill  let  you  fly 
back  to  your  home.  If  you  have  been  pleased 
with  your  visit  to  Oakland  Center  Farm,  I  am 
sure  you  will  tell  the  Cousins  all  about  it.  And 
perhaps  some  other  more  gifted  Cousins  will 
give  you  a  pleasure  trip  to  their  home.  h.  l. 


PROFESSOR 


BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND  FOR  CIRCUEARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT 


*U0SPHA77C 


After  a  two  yours  tost  by  n  large  number  of  the 
best  butter-makers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  woare 
now  ready  to  oiler,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Hand  flutter- Worker,  op¬ 
erating  pn  the  principle  of  direct  and  powerful  pres- 
«urr.  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
I  he  blitter. 

AVe  claim  that  it  is  the  only  flutter- Worker  which 
will  certainly,  gn'ckly,  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  does  not  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butler.  It  works  in.  the  salt  as  easily 
and  as  well,  it  leaves  the  butter  in  better  condition 
'very  teuythan  is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  is  the  greatest  labor-saving  implement 
■  eer  placed  in  the  dairy-room .  In  these  days,  when 
t  he  best  butter  brings  so  high  a  price,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without,  the  latest  improved  appliances 
tor  producing  the  lluest  quality  of  "gilt  edged.” 

AVe  are  making  more  extensively  thnn  ever  the 
well  known 

BIstiit'Bmrd  Cliiini, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements,  five  sizes 
made  for  Family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  made  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect  stock  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple.  cflHent,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  wav  “-TH.K  BUST,”  aiul  continue  to  be 

The  Standard  Churns  of  the  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  sue.li  goods  for  a 

flLANonAHit  Butte ii-WoiiKEit,”  or  a  genuine 
“  lit.  ascii  abo  Ciiuun,”  and  it  he  Ins  none  on  hand, 
send  postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  I.NVKNTOUS  AND  M ANCFACTCItKUS, 

POUTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  -  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Established,  1818. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — AVill  you  please  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  cousins.'  I  have 
long  wished  to  become  a  member  of  your  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club.  I  am  1 1  years  old.  I  was 
not  very  successful  with  flowers,  for  the  severe 
drought  almost  ruined  the  few  that  lived 
through  the  cold,  wet  Spring.  I  spent  more 
of  my  time  caring  for  young  turkeys  and 
chickens.  Small  fruits  do  not  grow  well  with 
us;  but  we  grow  plenty  of  nice  apples.  1  am 
much  interested  in  the  Cousins  letters.  We 
live  on  a  hill  over  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house,  so  that  I  cannot  go  every  day.  I 
would  tell  you  about  our  pets  but  my  letter 
would  be  too  long.  Jennie  A.  Kino. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  hy  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighler  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Houle*  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Horstord  Almanac  mid  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R 
H.:M.  ANTHONY,  Aft  I0U  and  102  Reade  8t.,  N.  V 


Delivered  In  any  pui-t  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices.  Catalouvks 
Sent  Free, also  when  desired  sain 
men  of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woolens, 
from  the  largest  and  finest  stock  In 
this  country.  Write  to 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  I 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  saw  the  cabbage 
report  in  the  Rural,  and  thought  I  would 
write  how  I  raised  cabbage  last  year.  I  set 
about  750  plants,  mostly  Filderkraut  and  Flat 
Dutch.  The  Filderkraut  did  the  best  1 
manured  the  ground  with  hen  manure  and 
ashes,  and  kept  them  well  cultivated.  Wet 
them  with  tansy  tea  as  hot  as  the  plants  would 
bear  to  keep  off  the  worms.  It  kept  them  off 
as  well  as  anything  I  ever  tried. 

From  your  nephew. 

Brad.  Co.,  Pa.  AV.  S.  Bramhall. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw 
1"2  years’  test,  has  proved 
aU  others  by  Its  grout  ex¬ 
it  durability,  combined 
ease  In  pullingall  . 

now  furnish  Ma 
Iron  screws  when  Jfff 

small  machines  AfV/t 


Stump  Machine, after 
Its  superiority  over 
hlbitlnu  of  strength 
with  cheapness  and 
classes  of  stumps.  We 
chines  with  wrought 
desired.  Also  build 
for  pulling  small 
stumps,  snags,  etc. 

We  manufacture 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 


VALW  Us  II  Ik  l  b  i.lilill 

=  BUTTER. 
SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OK  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB  : 

Homer  Orr,  Fayetta  Thorn,  Allie  A.  Edger 
ton,  John  A V east,  Dora  E.  Shepherd,  AVill  AV 
Shepherd,  Mary  L.  Dixon,  L.  Lowell  Belding 


BUTTER  WORKER 


EITwlU,  mil  •jvnuiil.nl,  nl-o 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Print- 
jo*.  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Wrtle  jur  l tlu*tratedCnmla*jum*\ 


THE  WILLIAMS 


eleven  different  sizes.  For  reduced  prices, etc. .address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  MFC.  CO..  Olean,  N.  V 


NEW  YORK 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers 
and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over  a 
large  numbi  r  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST,  J0HNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  JoliiiMville, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(MATTHEWS’  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  aud  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  MTg  Corporation 

HIGGANUM,  CONN.,  C.  S.  A. 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


The  Westing  house 


The  butter 


It  develops  the  finest  flavor  and  oolrr- 

luisUiebestpmLiiiHliiiSSEilliLSIiSliiy- 

If  makes  the  niosi  butter.  Uses  the  least  ice,  and 
saves  the  most  labor. 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 
the  Bureau. 

DON’T  BUY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OH  CREAMER, 
or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
for  our  large  Illustrated  circulars  and  prion  bsta. 

THE  KKR«V*OS  M’F’C.  CO..  Iturll.iglou,  V U 


By  Professors  Wehkk  &  Seovrt.LE.  of  Champaign,  Ills 
s*-nt  free  on  application  to  Geo.  L.  Syenite,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


Til  RUSH  INK  MACHINES. 

ENGINES  AND  NORSE  POWERS 


SALT 


Gruin  Threshers,  unequuled  In  capacity  for  sep 
uratlugund  cleaning. 

(  ihii lii lied  Grain  and  Clover  Thresher*. 

fully  equal  to  regular  gralu  machines  on  grain,  and 
u  genuine  Clov  er  Holler  In  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  F.nuines, 
positively  the  most  desirable  for  Lightness,  Economy, 
Power  and  safety.  Boiler  has  horizontal  tabes,  and 
is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable  features  of 
vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Power*,  both  Lever  and  Endless  t’ha ill. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Americana  should  n*e  no  other. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  and 
the  best  Dairy  Salt  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  a*  Pnrena  any  SALT  in  the 
.Hnrkei. 

Duiry  Goods  8ult  ul  with  Onondaga  K.  F.  Salt  took 
majority  of  all  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Grand 
nlon  Dairy  it  air,  Milwaukee,  Dee.  1-9,  lss’>. 

J.  W.  BA  UK.  Fit,  Sec’y,  .■Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  WESTINGHOU^E  CO 


•I 

Schenectady,  N.  y 


The  Htit'idnrdof  America-  x 

Admitted  hy  leading  Seeds-  v-ULy 
men  aud  Market  Gardeners  /^CrfAL/ 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  -AiKX 

perfect  and  re1  table  Drill  In 
use.  Send  for  e’r.  uhir  show-  ~ 
lug  Improvement-  <or  liSfiL  Made  only  by 
KVKItKTT  <fc  NtlAl.l..  Boston 


Creamery  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

CHILDS  &  JONES,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Com-MillB  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  TABLE  MEAL  I 
Samples  ef  JleJ  Cost  os  Application. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MIUSTONE  CO. 

Ch&mbcriburg,  Pa. 

fPUt Mention  this  fJau*r.) 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST. 


./.  C.  J.,  Wilton,  Conn. — I  find  upon  examin¬ 
ing  my  young  fruit  trees,  small  scales,  under 
which  are  placed  eggs,  or  something  resembling 
them.  Will  yoti  please  tell  me  what  they  are; 
how  they  came  there;  when  is  the  best  time 
to  destroy  them,  and  how?  Will  they  do  any 
harm?  Will  whitewashing  destroy  them,  or 
will  soft  soap  be  better? 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

CREAMERY 

Deep  setting,  without  ice.  Perfect  ref  rlg- 
erator  Included.  Suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  dreameries,  or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  X  have  no 
ugeute.  Send  for  ctrouior. 

ZHf~  Agents  wanted. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN,  Wuireu,  Musa 


Possessing  the  same  mechanical  advantages  in  all 
essentials  as  are  established  by  our  well-known 
Mower.  This  Reaper  ranks  with  the  standard  light 
machines  of  the  day,  and  is  the  UghteBt  draft  Reaper 
in  use.  GREGG  <fe  CO.,  S»ole  Manufacturer*, 
TRUMANSBURG.  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows.  &c. 


35!K2S£33I1P‘“-  WEAR  QUT. 

by  watchmakers.  By  mail  2f>c.  Olionlarg 
Tree.  J.S.  BrncuJL  Co.,  js  Dry St..  JI.  Y. 


implements  and  iUuchhicn 


implements:  anti  $1  a  chin  erg 


PisceUatteous 


Horace  Davey,  M.  P.,  has  been  appointed 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  place  of  Sir  George  Jes- 
sel,  deceased. 

Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria  will  l>e 
married  to  Infanta  Maria  della  Paz  of  Spain 
at  Madrid  on  April  '2. 

Captain  Boycott,  who  two  years  ago  had  to 
be  escorted  out  of  Ireland  by  the  military,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  and  determined  to  make 
peace  with  his  neighi>ors.  He  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that,  he  is  free  to  go  where  he  pleases, 
without  either  constables  or  soldiers  to 
guard  Id  u). 

Jerome  belaud,  one  of  the  famous  family  of 
hotel-keepers,  died  Thursday  of  pneumonia, 
at  the  Leland  Homestead  near  Cleveland,  to 
which  place  he  went  from  here  Tuesday  week 
to  settle  some  affairs  of  his  brother  George, 
who  died  last  August.  He  leaves  four  broth¬ 
ers,  Charles,  Warren,  Horace  and  Lewis. 


MEADOW  KING 


TheOrrville  Champion 


STMJS’H  Is  un equaled  as  a  Wall  finish 
It  produces  a  fine,  durable  and  handsome  Job.  It 
Kconomical.  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one 
not  ln  your  neighborhood,  send  to 

sliELE  V  lilt OTH  Kits,  'i‘j  Burling  Slip. 
M-w  york  AVF.e.n.I,  PAINT  COMPANY  Boston 
and  (  hicago,  for  .sample  Card  and  Testimonials. 


The  acknowledged  RING  amnnx  Threshermen. 

Remember  we  make  the  only  TWO-CYLINDER 
DRAIN  TlTRKSITEll  uml  CbOVKli  III  I.I.KK  that  will 
do  the  work  of  two  separate  machines,  lias  the 
widest  separating  capaeity  of  any  machine  in  the 
market,  send  for  circular,  price-list,  etc.,  of  Thresh¬ 
er.*,  PUglntu,  Saw  dills  stmt  Drain  lleglftti  r*,  «ud  be 
sure  to  mention  tills  paper. 

Address  Mim>  aV  I'll.. 

orrvilie,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 


WILBOR'S  COMPOUND  OF  ^ 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
.OIL  AND  LIME,  a 


Mowing  Machine 


In  all  that  rocs  to  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  KINO  has  uo  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  duruble  Mmvcr  In  the  world.  No  Side 
Draft,  uo  weight  on  the  horse's  neck. 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW 


***“He  that  is  discontented  in  one  place  will 
seldom  be  happy  in  another.”  People  are 
constantly  changing  their  homes  from  East  to 
West  and  from  North  to  South  or  i  icevers", 
in  search  of  a  healthy  State.  If  thev  would 
learn  to  be  contented,  and  to  use  the  celebrated 
Kidney- Wort  when  sick,  they  would  be  much 
better  oil'.  The  whole  system  ean  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  state  by  this  simple  but  effectual  rem¬ 
edy.  -Id  r. 


Lightest  Draft  Plow  in  the  World. 

Steel  Itenms.  Jointers  and  Wheel  Stand 
iirdst  eninint  be  broken.  Indestructible 
by  ex  posit  re  to  weather. 


To  the  (  on  an motive.— Let  those  who  lan¬ 
guish  under  t  he  fatal  severity  of  our  climate  through 
any  nu  in  iuury  complaint. or  ev.-n  those  who  are  In 
decided  consumption,  by  no  means  despair.  There  Is 
“  an"  3,1  rr>  remedy  at  hand,  and  one  easily  tried 
"H  m/m,,  ’,  rompimniJofGoU  I.ii'rr  <  til  and  Lone  "with¬ 
out  possessing  the  very  non. cat  lug  Huvornf  the  Oil  os 
h.-r,  r-.fore  used,  1*  endowed  by  the  Phosphate  of  Lime 
with  a  healing  property  which  render*  rheOll  douhlv 
c  til  carious.  Remarkable  testimonials  of  Its  eftiraoV 
showu  t.,  those  who  desire  to  see  them.  Sold  by  A. 
H.  W  if>nc»Ri  Chrmtst,  HniiTGn,  fitid  all  liruKglstih. 


Embodies  nil  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  single  wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  At  CO.,  Sole  Maiiufardirers 
Tranianabiircr,  N .  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows.  &c. 


Unequalled' 

by  any  mv 

other  Plow.  ~ 

Address  SYRACUSE  CHILL  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse.  X.  Y 


£toc&  atm  poultry 


^end  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
C  Heavy  and  Light  Single  and  Double  Harness,  man¬ 
ufactured  from  the  best  Oak  Leather,  all  hand-made. 
At  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumers. 

KING  A  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York. 


Itch  inn  1’ilen— !>yntptom*  and  Cure. 

The  symptoms  arc  moisture,  like  psrspiratiou.  In 
tense  Itching,  increased  by  scratching,  very  distress 
tng.  particularly  at  night, seems  as  If  pin-worm*  were 
erawling in  aud  about  the  rectum;  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affected.  If  allowed  to  continue  very 
serious  results  follow.  ••  SWAYNES  OINTMENT”  is 
a  pleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  for  Tetter,  Itch.  Salt 
Rheum,  Scald  Head.  Erysipelas,  Barbers'  fteh,  Blotoh 
es,  all  scaly,  Crusty  Skin  Diseases.  Sent  liv  mall  for 

gwTvvf  i  ,  Itu,,,r/S).  Address  DR, 

svV°  *  SOJ>.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Sold  by  Drug 


MEADOW  KING 


&tv>  3?ubticanoai5 


Breeder  ot  Light  tlrahnia  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs.  S'A.OO  I'or  13  s  >*3.00  for  'JO. 
Schraiilenhurgli,  X.  J. 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


Illustrated  Rook 
Sent  Free. 

ill  St,,  New  York. 


S5  to  S?0  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  free 
Od  tu  04 U  Address  sTixsos  &  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 


Two  of  them  First  Prize  Winners  at  X.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINE 


An  account  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette  Arctic  Expe¬ 
dition.  By  OfTleer  Newcomb  and  other  survivors. 
Gulch  sales;  Big  profits.  Send  at  once  for  circulars 
A  Agency,  to  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.. Hartford. 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis.  Meutlon  this  paper. 


CLAY”  STALLION 


01  TiiiS  OUT 

(i.  null,  a  i.mMmU  ttex-T tlmt  w,U  brm<  von  in  u.- r. 
lueu.v  In  On-  Mfl'ilh  C  »n  :ui  )  thing  el.-  ;n  V - : .rrii A  .... 
lula  Cvrlataty.  XL  Young,  lt:i  Srmiwi.  ii  s:.,  New  Y'-.rk. 


Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 


SILKY  HAY  UAKK. 

This  rake  Is  very  simple  lu  It-  plan,  anil  durable  in 
all  Its  parts.  It  has  no  ratchets,  springs  or  friction 
devices  for  duni|ilug,  which  arc  llnldi  to  break  or  get 
out  of  order;  and  for  case  of  handling,  and  for  doing 
good  work  is  nni'uualed  by  any  hand  dump  Sulky- 
Rake  In  the  market.  Also  Manufacturer-  o!  Lawn 
Mowers,  Plows,  etc.  Address 

GRKGD  a  CG.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Tta-jtASSscKo.  n.  Y 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *1U  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstake  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  Mares  and 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  All  for  sale  cheap. 


AiaKA  New  Stti.es  Gold  Beveled  Edge  anl 
U  i  1  V  f  hromo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality 
It  n  ||  1  largest  variety  and  lowest  prices.  .Ill 
OH  II  U  V  chromoswith  name  toe.;  a  present  with 

each  order..  Clinton  Bros.  A  Co.,  Clintonvllle,  Conn 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


METHOD. 

A  Third  of  a  Million  Copies  sold  to  date 


Imrgcst  herd  ln  the  world. 
Correspondence  sollelted. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL 
Nyracnxe, 


plendld  30  Latest  style  Chromo  Cards,  name  10c, 
Premium  with  :!  pic.-.  E.  H.  Pardee.  New  Haven.  Ct. 


There  lias  been  no  more  successful  instruction  book 
ever  published  than 


New  ilSSSIChronio  Cards,  no -J  alike,  with  name 
lUe.  post  paid.  Geo.  L.  Reed  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


WROUGHT  IRON 


RICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


2S  tsEFi'i.  \RrirLES.-4 
BEAUTIFUL  FLORAL  CHROMO  CARDS 

size  oklt,  ..  ...1  sn  111  u,tr«u-il 
Book,  to  Mil  Mho  srud  two 
3c  util  tops  for  puslu-c  anil 
oueklng.  Mrotlox  lliiu  pxprr. 

1  E.  0.  RIDEOUT  A,  CO..  NEW  TORI. 


A  SSI  US  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  Wiute-IIai.l,  Kentucky. 


By  N  ATHAN  RICHARDSON.  Price,  *3.‘.>. 
American  or  Foreign  Fingering. 

It  has  been  carefully  revised  many  times.  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  errors,  and  maybe  termed  a  "perfect'* 
music  book. 

Its  graded  system  la  thoroughly  progressive,  it- 
course  of  music  study  eminently  practical  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  its  selection  of  pieces  for  recreation 
judicious  and  pleasing, 

It  is  the  only  tru,  Richardson, "  and  should  be 

ordered  by  Its  full  title: 

Richardson’s  New  Method  for  the  Pianoforte. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  *'.;  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


Real  ©state 


.Ml  llciiHtlfN).  Imported  Chromo 
CurJ*.  w  it.'  •  •  .  4-  Iki.  \  type,  ltk. 
iTtii-- 1*  •*  k  '  ‘  •*aUOiflutA‘Nt1be*t 

'  .  niiivt  p<»pularkt)lirnrveri$»DMi, 

llj»-  vaimUI'  -  )*--»4i|t S-HlRlns.ior 

$1.  Lt<l  Ifbi/yKir  friendi  w  ith  vau. 

nn«]thn«  \  ur  wn  *.-«»■ *>ui  *11 
•v.tlii  ring.  I'm*.  St* wp*  t-aken. 

CO.,  NOICTIIFOKO,  CONN. 


w  ™  ^  IN  THE 

Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country. 

JYorth  Dakota, 

Tributary  to  the  United  States  Lund  Office  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  OAJvOTA. 

SECTIONAL  MAP  and  FULL  particulars 
mailed  Fit  EE  to  any  address  by 

II.  t*.  DAVIS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 


WEGIVETHISRING 


\ 

voim  I..1U10  A  (>l,’tnr,»„n,  W. 
Adoz  TXc  .1  doc  A  li,ise2egzut 
Six!  ftsg»  IL  ml  photo  (w« 

IwtllwVornlS).  Somt'IcWk 
of  »IDiyl«*of  iroporloj  h.*v- 
ei.di*  ■  .olsi  i!Sp  pi-.tr.l'.!,, 
ir,«  V'  ■'  '**,  IP*  On  tat  It*, 
rlirtn  i  ilTOiloii.  E.  F. 

iN  A  A  orthford,  C4.  S 


^tnllSPack*. 


™  4otnrt»l.-dg<s1  to  s*  th.  Best  Iron  Fence  now 

n  u«e  ButizMo  fur  Prlvzt.  Ib-i  It-nots.  l’urlc..  Court  Hmuea, 
Ceurltvla  or  i'ubllo  GruutuU — tuz-lo  ethor  etzlo  or  Urnzfurnl- 
■•1.  AIM),  msimftwtorrr.oritK'  Iron  Turbine  Wlnil  Engl  urn, 
Buokeye  Force  Pump*,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mower*.  Etc. 
Send  for  Illustrated  C/ttalogues  aud  Prices  to 


\  (Itte.  *7  u  k  l  of  SO  f»n 
y  v-y  zit  Chromo  Onk 
With  June,  for  *1. 

Hzas^ic  cards  frtv 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  al,~,fr  e 

Architectural,  Farming, Sporting 
and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RURAL  HOMES. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

351  Chunibrrs  St..  N-  V. 


tcsT\iii.isin:»  .s-,1.  no  pit»> i  i  no  pay  t 

■  Vpllv/  o'  t  .Itied  l.ir  Mociizu'-.-*!  Dovtce*,  Coni. 

I  I*  pounds,  D..:*us  uud  L*be.s,  All  piolt- 
li  f  II  I  V  uv'.r.s ry  axuniaatlcn*  its  :o  pateutzhlllty 
1  11  I  .  iventtonsraw.  Our‘"  '-itiMe  lorObUiu- 

N  I  It  El  ■  V  :uk  Tste.its"  to*.nt  f.ieaver.vwnenh, 
A.t.lr.s.  LlU  1>  HAUt.fe.it  ti  CO.,  oollcltoni  of  Patents, 

WasUINUIO.Y.  Ik  C. 


SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

CATTLE  .STANCHIONS! 

I- tin  ntoal  practical,  u»i  fiil  and  best  fastening  in¬ 
vented.  ADjt  srs  rrsfeLF  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  torn  It  when  bucking  out,  aud  l«xkn  itsslp 
when  dosed.  Medal  itwurded  at  New  York  'state  Kafr 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  W*l.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular, 
Mtttiulacturcd  by  Q,  j>.  BRihiKs, 

Addison,  Stcubcu  Co..  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’  COOK  ROOK 
A  MAGNIFICENT  ENGRAVING 
FAMILY  NEEDLE  PACKAGE 
A  FINE  LARGE  OIL  CHROMO 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

'PHE  Land  of  Lakes,  of  Gmves,  of  Meadows, 
I  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat, of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  S  I  to  *7  per  acre  Of  Orel  owner*.  Send 
for  nmpB  and  publications  to 

€.  J.  IV RIGHT, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 


GIVEN 

AWAY 


a  week  ln  your  own  town.  Terms  and  *5(1  ut fit 
free.  Address  B.  H allet  A  Uo.,  Portland  .  Me. 


\V>  actually  five  aw.iv  u>1 

s  65  1 1 h«  .  _  _ 

CoIuuid  KiadmIv  Lr.iu  lul.  of  fliAro.i!a5  t*Vi*ri<*,  Rva-inM  ISciui 

»n«l  ui4o%  t^cr  fhii'f*  ciilo*iUte«i  tu  imn>:  luffmci  a-  i  . 
a. vuii  fh»  •'l.itlh*  Tuto'1  ai  '  phi  Ut  nrl  Mister  cxuilgi-N 

HOUSEKEEPERS  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

fottcu  m*  «i  tar  foU->win*  uuim-r  ^r**  rc  " 

reciprx,  »n_l  n*c»Lvn I  OVKK  S*  *r_  2  2  222 _ 

arc  tfiven  u  UcAfJ>  efery  ca.^.’  Th»  U 

«rlrCT»*J,  wtl'vU  cir  p'jbliihcsl  aha  bmim)  *u  !•»♦  *  (*ru.  of  a 
Uuuk>  '-’•'Altxi  fl  'O  in  Si  Ul  lud  i>  ut**  the  tiwl  thAt  cvi r v  »ifc  ipft  biT»i*» 

A  $12  STEEL  ENCRAVINC  cuti.u.i  -  -kf  VSIIIYF.  A>TI  SlI  \UOW. 

this  cotiMtrv  by  a  mrtc  im  oftiu^  lira*.  It  tmd  iuahv  aJinrt r  |h^t  v»r  piirchA'C  l  It  ai* 

Ph<  niiV»t  UUcaU  IrtMlU  MpftMiGU  iff  ||IgU>|  not  With  t;\ 

iUtvl  Kogrnvti 


I  l*v  iMil,  to  >-^a  ihc  four  Articlr*  tnentmne  I  Above  buU  de^cnbrtl  below,  if  you  will  scad 

-uhoerlptiou  u»  our  ur.v  Jourui),  culitl«d  Ol'K  VOL.M*  l>t20I>LE,  a  Larcr.  lt>  Page, 

“  .  rv*it  KaoM/  LviuKyS.  Drli^hUul  Pocm>.  Sketches 

*  -very  ol  iJ$r  Uml-r,  froiu  the  younges;  to  the  ulde*l 

nnm-ittiOfi  of  inUjv.i  t».  f  very  body. 

_  _ _  ^  , 4  b  »«*<  ot  Br»t  L  ook  KooUn  cier  publirhni.  and  w  as 

—  -J  thr  >uixurtt*rr»  tu  «%r  ftcUxaiiimk  Ui  >cUzl  us  their  most  valuable  aud  u^eim 

OyOOn  HLC’IPKS.  Th.  mdnic  ur  lb  name*  and  I*.  U.  VdilreM  of  (he  contributor* 

•  PM  «t  -  ifeOiit*.  4  by  tXFKRT  COOKS,  an*l  aIhig!  l.itOOui  thr  choice$r 
NeAt  jnd  'uliYtaieM  »df  l»>r  tine.  Itcontmlui  as  many  Uc  ljo  xi  Cook 
icefvir  - Vgu-1  luvc- 

w*a  iirif«irt»i  1*^101  Furopc  into 

liA/i  i t  rvptoduenl  a!  gTC*t  esprusr. 

-  .  ...  . . . .  snd  ontv  mi  (he  etsuiirAt}«n  Xiy  ta |*jrt5  Ciu  anv  ouc 

.daI  5I.MJC  St.v!  Kngnvli  c  THIh  MA4wNIKI€E>T  K\(;R  VV1.NG  »*  IV fcv  mebca  5 
•uc,  anl  repivifuti  a  tiblcnrr  *vh»i  H»»  breu  workikf  n  ;><  ((nr  Vuof  *  r»Al.»cr,  And  !*•  1  In*  v»tf#  iu»l  br.  ae  .  hi>  m.«l-du> 

n»e»l.  Mir  04rr»cs  lb  her  irnu  tbr  tain-,  whi<M  i,  reiekutr  mi  *s  if*»i  tu  irs  ruber,  my  thrown  Jowu  bit  >ia/1c  and  ex' etuis  h.s 
"  sum  (a  *.ii-  .  t.1 1  • .  -ai,  r:.r  1  !.•  >  •  -vp  ar  1.1- .  w:*l.  i.r  i  y  in  bit  vatu  riD  y  ty  tUI  her  turn 

l  I'SI-  to  rrc  ivr  thy  it-rai!  ( Mvn.  Thav  pu  l  i>  bonliCtil  hi  i  nd  descrivimt*  aaa  i  worthy  4  pl«ce  in  !be  »i  jAArlnr. 

FAMILY  NEEDLE  FVACKACE.  Much  I'urkige  of  Xfifllw  o'aiAin*  a  full  a»prtnir6t,  suitr-i  to  evm 

s»  in :  iirc-of  iMTillv  *ir  iv  ne.  J  p»|nT  \i-  h,  I  ■».  ,.f  y, .*  ]  px;rc  Shin  v  N.-.K  1  Slurps  os- 

sorted  lAy**  S**  dlr\,  Lor.c  Darners.  Mnl  m  <4;e  Obricrv  Fine  Cot:  u  Dirucrv  Wool  l>4riiers*  T*rn  vtu bronlery 

\  les,  Vnl  N  bvi  •  -  i 

THE  LARGE  OIL  CHROMO  dlAI  «  T  )  r  *w,v  «  lib  th-..  nlfrr  r.  *  'rcl  rit  Iri«z  ,.  v*  rai  chzr  -  tut  ml  allrmctivi* 

subject  -  fiih  I3bjr  ISrarho  u»  lire.  n«  1  m  r.cMtoiea  1-cAulif*]  oil  tulci  .  IVc  h  tvu  uM  tu  ;r.c  z  full  OccnUtou  0(  il 
or  mV  rtf  the  but  gti  «rsnl,v  TOW  ie.lt  t-.  i .  in  plrtji..l, 

All  Ike  •rt.kle"  we  ulfer  *rr  flr*|.el*z.  In  everr  re.poet,  and  If  bought  from  any  one-  lT*o  would  M>t  you  wv. 
orul  dollar*.  "  <■  have  one  of  the  UrpzL  Klnezi  Publl*hlug  Houz. ■*  In  the  F.  k,  and  o.e  only  the  very  bezt 
and  Hnr*«  good*  for  premium «.  We  guarontev  them  to  plcuc  you,  and  If  not  entirely  zulUftvtory  we  will 
refund  ihe  money. 

FOR  65  CENTS  Wr  send  ill  thr  above  drvnbed  Article)  and  “Our  Yount  People"  »ix  months  iltder  al  once,  as  this 
olfri  i-  cull  Ol*  le  u»  utrodoco  our  nov  loumai,  "Our  \  rtuue  People,"  and  we  vos-rve  Ihe  right  to  wahdraa  II  al  uuy  UUle. 

S  VMPI.K  tMIPIES  of  Our  Yrtune  People  "  and  luM  Premium  1  ist  sent  pee 

AildrtSN  .WANT,  CROWELL  *1-  KIRK  PATRICK,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


.larutR.— Productive, oUuiiiiettilhl.taxeH ami  freights 
low.  List  free.  IsllK  &  Mkhrlsh,  Camhrhtge,  Mil. 


<T rec.si,  red?,  Plants,  & r 


TENTS  TO  KENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas 
M.  Gibbs,  106  Sycamore  St.,  Cln’tt,  O.,  or  11  W.u. 
St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  tis  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue 
of  New,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 
for  1883, 


Pijscflaiuou.s 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878 

BAKER'S 


Will  tie  ready  ln  February  w  ith  aeolorecl  plate.  It  Is 
full  In  all  the  really  good  ami  beautiful  plants.  New 
Urotous,  New  Polargoutunm.  New  Roses,  etc.,  with  a 
rich  eoUecllon  of  Uue  foliage  ami  other  green  house 
mnl  hot  house  plants,  well  grown  nml  at  low  rales. 
Free  to  all  niv  customers;  to  others  ltV.  or  a  plain 
copy  free. 

New  Single  Dahlias.  Plants  anil  seeds  from  the 
finest  collection  In  England. 

Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  |;>illt  Trees,  Orchids, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  W  ashington,  d.  U. 


Warranted  abaolutrtif  pur* 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1  has  thr"' 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
uml  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening, easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  u> 
well  us  for  persons  lit  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


(...o-rli. nlc*,  TTIJ  f  ii  A  L|<  IliMi'tt  MnHbm*),  S/  K  f 

(  urranl -» ||  L  IY1  M  Ii  0t  *11;  ‘  |M  »  Vrv  if, 

lt  <qb(  ‘l"‘\  qv#lit§  itMil/  Ohe  60  .IC'KK^  «»f  I'Uuttt, 

WITH  ItOOOiOOO  YOUNG  ONES 

/'m  .  i'.  .ivw,  Ji  ••jfy  Oiivm,  ffhitcti-'.  ana  dlhcf  lif»t 

WHO  WANTS  BIQ  BERRIES 

our  IS r tint  Sul  L\^/orr<LIMl .iff,  sbowiuu  M .4 *V Clih'S TKH  IX  A’ i ’Ll* 

and  lots  of  them. 

IIK  V  DIM’  V  RTF  US  '  r  n.  w,  .zrlv  HI.  AIK  IIP  SOI  nil.  AN. 


An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist, 
now  traveling  In  this  country ,  says  tnat  most 

Z  ..  -  ,  .  I  ...I  .  It  ...  1 _ _  l  .  . 


Ml  II  ra  ^  W m  lu  ^  I  II  W  of  the  Knrse  and  attic  Powders  sold  here 

III  M  11  ki  I  I  ■  I  ■  V  I  are  worthless  trash,  lie  says  that  Sheridan's 

Coudltion  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 
Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  mak.  '  ens  lay  like  Sheridan'^  Condition  Powders.  Dose.  1  teasp*n- 
tUlto:  (tint  food.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for  6  '•uter-staiupg.  l  9.  Jons  Ron  A  Co.,  Bosxoa,  AUo*. 


A  WEEK  H2 
ijullit  Lee.  .J 


!  ii  day  m  lioim-'  ii-ilv  made.  Cosily 
Addles^  Tula.  ,V  Co.',  Augusta,  Mu 


APRIL  7 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medl 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE 
|  DELICIOUS.  LAD  IE 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT. 


A  striking  subject— the  hammer. 

It  is  not  etiquette  to  tip  your  soup-plate  at 
dinner,  but  is  always  in  order  to  tip  the  waiter. 

Paris  husband  aud  wife — He:  “  Assuredly 
you  were  born  to  marry  an  idiot  1”  She:  “Yes, 
and  I  made  no  mistake !” 

Grocer:  “Well,  Augustus,  you  have  been 
apprenticed  now  three  months,  and  have  seen 
the  several  departments  of  our  trade.  I  wish 
to  give  you  a  choice  of  occupation.”  Appren¬ 
tice:  “ Thank ’ee,  sir.”  Grocer:  “Well,  now 
what  part  of  the  business  do  you  like  best?” 
Augustus  (with  sharpness  beyond  his  }-ears) ; 
“  Shutting  up,  sir.” 


One  trial  proves  Its 
extruord Inary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25-CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


Made  lu  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use . 

Their  sn perlo rily  demon 
struled. 

Their  success  without  u 
parallel. 

Over  10.000  In  dally  use. 

They  are  sia.p  Skimming. 

Five  Gold  Mednl»  and 
Seven  Silver  Mednls  for 
superiority.  lUmk  Mona 
Cur.  a  m,  Maui:  Better  Bcttkk. 
DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS, 
EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK 


JOdlY CABINET  CHtAMI-R 


Kauoka.  Mo..  Feb.  9. 1$8o. 

I  purchased  five  bottles  of  your  Hop  Bitters  of 
Bishop  &  Co.  last  Fall,  for  my  daughter,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Bitters.  They  did  her  more  good 
than  all  the  medicine  she  lias  taken  for  six  years. 

WM.  T.  McCLUKE. 

The  above  1=  from  a  very  reliable  farmer,  whose 
daughter  was  In  poor  health  for  seven  or  eight  years 
and  could  obtain  no  relief  until  she  used  Hop  Bitters. 
She  Is  now  lu  as  good  health  as  any  person  In  the 
country.  We  have  a  large  sale,  aud  they  are  making 
remarkable  cures.  W.  H.  BISHOP  &  CO. 

Josh  Billings  Heard  from. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  11, 1SS0. 

Dear  Btftf.rs:—]  am  here  trying  to  breathe  In  all  the 
salt  air  of  the  ocean,  and  having  been  a  sufferer  for 
more  than  a  year  with  a  refractory  liver,  I  was  In¬ 
duced  to  mix  Hop  Bitters  with  the  sea  gale,  and  have 
found  the  tincture  a  glorious  result.  *  *  *  I  hare 
been  greatly  helped  by  the  Bitters,  and  am  not  afraid 
to  say  so.  Yours  without  a  struggle. 

JOSH  HlI.I.INGS.— Adu 


Kits,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies. 

J  tr  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


e  do  not  know  whether  to  write  under  the  picture  “  Love’s  Labor  Lost,”  or  “  There’s 
many  a  slip’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,”  or  “  How  our  kindliest  endeavors  may  end  disastrously.” 
11  e  leave  the  reader  to  select  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  supply  a  better  libretto. 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 


HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


CYRACUSE  ROAD  CART 


-r  the 

- 1—  ■  — - MOST 

POPULAR  CART  MADE  for 
business  or  pleasure.  LIGHT, 
STRONG,  DURABLE  Tims- 
styles,  weighing  from  H5  to 
Rid  pounds.  Prices  from  p  ill 
to  S I  OO  Over  2,‘K)J  In  use. 

‘  i.  Fully 


and  all  speak  In  the  highest  praise  of  them, 
warranted  In  every  respect.  Send  for  Til.  Catalogue 
and  Price  List-  SYRACUSE  CART  CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  V 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Shelter 

^  Will  shell  more  corn  with 

Lilli  The  only  Shelter  made 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
jgK|  ^IHK  P IUJSSU BE  BAR. 

ANY  SHELLER  MADE. 
^  ^Ask^to  Kl°  lhe  Oor^ 


Capacity  100  Barrels  Cider  per  Day 


G.VA\  SICKLE 


Shortsville,  N.  Y 


TWENTY 

Percheron  ■  Norman  Horses 

WILL  ARRIVE 

At  Oaklawn  Farm, 

4  v  WAYNE.  DU  PAGE  CO.,  ILLS- 


AND  FODDYR  CUTTERS. 

Giants,  Little  Giants  and  “Specials” 

^  f-  _  For  Ensilage,  Stock 
■tW,  Raisers  &  Dulrytnen. 
■c--  i  Guaranteed  to  be  the 

f'BI.1  ifflf  ittfali mFjMziiSSB? \ JJ  jest  Cutter  In  the 
IrQri^  won  d.  Immense 
H ^  1  u  weight,  strength  and 

I WJ I  t|I  S  from  two  to  Foim 
| 1  *  ■  times  us  fast  a.^  all 

Joints  and  all  the 
new  improvements.  The  only  cutters  that  will  stand 
the  severe  work  and  cut  fast;  also  a  line  line  of  large 
and  small  hand-cutters.  Agents  wanted  for  every 
city  aud  town  Id  the  United  Slates.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  to  E.  W.  BOSS  A  0(l.i 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  l  ulion,  N.  Y. 


!.  n.ilf.  \\  ..I  of  Chicago •  ou 
C.  AN  V  K’y. 


This  Plow  contains  I  he 
most  remarkable  im- 
prov  ments  ever  made 
in  swivel  Plows.  It  is 
eusv  to  handle,  with 
shifting  bundle  >, 
which  enables  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  walk  with  both 
feet  tn  the  furrow.  The 
Hook  or  Latch  is  opera¬ 
ted  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  reudy 


uM-Amiaca  w.vurr*s<>-u 
The  First  Installment 


•  '  for  um1  nil  lion  i  ink¬ 

ing  the  hands  from  the  handle*,  bight  lodraw. 
firm,  strong  and  durable.  Constructed  of  Patent 
Hard  Metal,  which  Is  ns  strong  and  will  scour  eqiiul 
to  steel.  We  also  moke  It  of  charcoal  Iron,  at  a  less 
price  An  Illuslruled  f  n  la  log  no  of  nil  our 
Toole  and  Implement*  sent  tree. 

THE  BELCHER  At  TAYLOR  A L It’ L.  TOOL  CO.. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Muss. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Or  219  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


To  be  Imported  from  Fiance 

TIIE  COMING  8EjI 


m 

e 

i 

ip-. 

1^1 

f  1 

% 

Imperial  Tree  Bean. 

Best  and  moat  productive  In  cultivation.  Circulars 
Free.  E.  Y.  TEAS,  Duurelth,  Henry  County,  Ind. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Ex  plosive  Stfinm  Engines,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 

Straw -Preserving 
lg  Tooth  Har- 
irs.Feed  Mills, 
:kco.,  Albany 
Catalogue. 


THE 


the  carley 


io  is  determined  to  sustain  the  reputation 
iklawu  has  attained  as  the  Greatemt  llll- 
rtlntc  and  Breeding  EslttMIshment 
the  World.  ,  ,,  , 

[XI  Page  Catalogue  sent  tree  on  application 
rituins  over  40  illustrations  and  the  history  01 


011  17  nATPU\AinDI7  Block,  of  all 

OlLIV  I  A  9  y  n  I* 

Send  4  So.  .tump,  for  Sumploe.  tlcu  Silk  t'o.,Niw  Hut. a,  Cg 


^ ^0^2,^ /V tpv  m otA 
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ficU)  Crops. 

TALCOTT'S  VARIEGATED  CORN. 

respect  Jonathan 
Talcott,  of  Rome, 
New  York,  not 
only  as  an  enter¬ 
prising,  successful 
farmer;  not  only 
as  one  who  has 
for  yeare  carefully 
tested  all  novel¬ 
ties  of  promise, 
but  as  one  whose 
reports  are  always 
conservative  and 
trustworthy.  The 
temptation  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  mer¬ 
its  of  a  new  potato,  wheat,  oat,  corn,  tomato 
or  what-not  by  enthusiastic  experimenters  is 
very  great.  We  confess  to  having  yielded  to 
it  more  than  once,  though  we  have  hastened 
to  moderate  our  ft  rst  reports  as  soon  as  we  had 
found  by  further  trials  that  they  needed  m<xli- 
fication.  If  Mr.  Talcott1*  reports  err  at  all,  it 
is  on  the  side  of  caution.  At  our  request  he 
has  sent  us  the  ear  of  corn,  a  portrait  of  which 
is  seen  at  Fig.  107,  a  variety  which  he  has  cul¬ 
tivated  for  40  years  and  which  we  have  little 
doubt  possesses  as  many  claims  to  merit  as 
others  which  have  been  taken  up  by  seedsmen 
and  advertised  over  the  land.  Following  is 
Mr.  Talcott’s  letter,  also  written  at  our  re¬ 
quest,  giving  all  the  information  regarding  it 
which  the  reader  may  desire  to  know: 

“  Rome.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1882. 

“  I  have  this  day,  as  you  requested,  sent  you 
an  ear  of  my  variegated  flint  com  which  is  a 
very  good  specimen.  It  is  not  a  pedigreed 
corn,  from  the  fact  that  for  the  past  40  years 


i  have  cultivated  it  with  the  Dutton  corn  and 
it  will  produce  yellow  corn  as  well  as  that 
true  to  color  of  its  own  variety.  Some  ears  are 
only  eight-rowed,  hut  the  ears  are  mostly  12- 
rowed,  as  is  the  one  sent.  The  usual  time  of 
ripening  on  my  farm  is  about  100  days  from 
planting;  a  very  favorable  season  with  warm, 
gravelly  soil  has  iu  some  instances  matured  it 
iu  00  days;  but  that  is  not  common  iu  this 
latitude.  The  meal  is  sweet  and  rich — I  fancy 
bettor  than  meal  made  from  white  com. 
That  may  be  a  Yankee  notion,  however;  if  it 
is,  we  all  have  our  own  notions  of  such  things. 
1  know  our  Southern  neighbors  think  the 
white  corn  as  grown  by  them  in  their  climate 
better  than  our  Northern  corn  for  meal  for 
family  eating  and  1  am  willing  they  should 
think  so,  but  wish  them  to  be  as  liberal  with 
us  Northern  farmers  who  think  as  I  do,  that 
our  Northern  yellow  corn  makes  the  sweetest 
meal  for  family  use.  Some  40  years  since  a 
young  man  came  to  work  for  me  and  brought 
au  ear  of  corn  that  took  his  fancy,  found  in  a 
Held  of  corn  of  his  employer  the  year  before 
he  came  to  mo;  from  its  tine  appearance  it 
was  planted  and  has  been  cultivated  on  my 
farm  yearly  since  its  first.  introduction  with 
the  yellow  Dutton,  us  stated.  The  graiu  is 


very  handsome  to  me  to  look  upon  when 
shelled  with  yellow  corn,  the  kernels  being 
variegated  with  its  markings  of  a  reddish 
streak  on  yellow  groundwork;  the  coni 
grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  bight  of  stalks, 
depending  on  richness  of  soil,  gives  a  few 
suckers,  not  as  much  so  as  some  sorts;  these  are 
more  numerous  on  rich  soil  in  a  favorable  sea¬ 
son  for  corn,  than  ou  poorersoils  and  unfavor¬ 
able  seasons  as  we  sometimes  have  iu  this 
section.  Iu  yield  and  quality  I  have  always 
considered  it  equal  to  the  Dutton.” 

■  ■ 

Treatment  of  Cut  Potatoes  Before 
Planting. 

Last  Spring  I  cut  my  potatoes  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Alfred  Rose,  [Mr.  Rose's  method 
was  given  iu  the  Rural  of  March  18,  1882.  He 
said  that  Die  crop  from  seed  potatoes  that  are 
cut  in  pieces  will  ripen  in  to  12  days  earlier,  if 
the  pieces  are  cut  five  weeks  before  planting, 
tins  till  w  itb  plaster  and  lime,  and  spread  on 
boards  in  the  cellar  and  frequently  stirred  to 
keep  them  from  heating — Eds.]  some  four 
weeks  before  planting  ;  sprinkled  the  pieces 
with  plaster  and  spread  them  iu  a  layer  about 
four  inches  thick,  I  shoveled  them  over  once 
a  week  and  when  planted  the  sprouts  were 
fully  started.  They  came  up  in  10  to  12  days, 
and  1  don't  think  I  lost  a  piece,  and  1  think  they 
gained  at  least  two  weeks  in  earliness.  I  shall 
do  the  same  this  year.  O.  H.  c. 


farm  (^ccmomij. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  SORGHUM  SIRUP 
AND  SUGAR  MAKING. 

We  have  had  only  two  years’  experience  in 
the  business,  yet  by  careful  study  and  close 
attention  we  have  learned  much  of  the  nature 
of  sorghum,  the  composition  of  its  juice 
and  the  manner  In  which  it  should  be  handled 
to  produce  a  good  article  of  sirup  and  sugar. 

The  first  season  our  outfit  consisted  of  a  Gem 
No.  3  mill  for  crushing  the  cane,  a  No.  5 
American  Evaporator  for  cooking  the  juice, 
two  steam  defecators  for  clarifying  the  juice, 
together  with  the  necessary  receiving  supply 
and  storage  tanks.  Our  mill  and  evaporator 
were  built  by  Messrs.  Squire  Bros,,  of  Buffalo, 
and  proved  satisfactory  iu  every  respect.  Our 
defecators  and  tanks  were  of  our  own  manu¬ 
facture  and  answered  well  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed.  We  used  steam 
power  to  run  our  crusher  and  defecators,  and 
lire  for  evaporating.  We  commenced  work 
September  11.  and  finished  about  October  1; 
but.  did  not  run  continuously  during  this  time. 
We  worked  up  84’^  tons  of  stripped  cane  for 
4G  different  parties,  producing  1,187  gallons  of 
sirup  of  an  average  density  of  85°  Baume 
or  by  weight,  ll>s  pounds  to  the  gallon.  As 
far  as  practicable  we  worked  each  party’s 
enne  separately,  giving  each  the  simp  t'rom  his 
own  cane.  Our  charge  for  manufacturing  was 
30  cents  per  gallon,  or  one-half  the  product,  if 
we  took  our  pay  in  sirup. 

Our  largest  yield  of  sirup  per  ton  of  cane 
was  ItlVjj  gallons;  the  smallest,  10  gallons; 
average,  14  gallons.  Wo  are  not  prepared  to 
give  the  average  number  of  tons  grown  per 
acre  by  our  customers,  but  we  will  say  that 
from  1>*  acre,  grown  by  ourselves,  we  har¬ 
vested  30,555  pounds  of  stripped  cane,  an 
average  of  12  tons  to  the  acre.  We  planted 
the  tith  of  May,  iu  hills  3  >  „  feet  each  way,  ! 
putting  10  or  12  seeds  iu  each  hill;  cultivated 
and  hoed  twice  and  thinned  out  to  six  or  eight 
stalks  to  the  hill.  We  harvested  the  cane  be¬ 
tween  the  loth  and  loth  of  September.  We 
do  not  know  the  amount,  of  seed  we  gathered, 
as  we  fed  it  to  our  stock  without  thrashing. 
W’o  consider  the  leaves  as  valuable  as  hay 
for  feed. 

Our  mode  of  operation  during  the  season 
was  to  start  the  crusher  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning;  us  soon  as  we  had  pressed  out  100 


Corn  from  J.  Talcott — Fio.  it'd. 


gallons  of  juice  it  was  pumped  into  one  of  the 
defecators  aud  steam  turned  on :  as  soon  as  the 
juice  had  attained  170“  to  180°  F.  milk  of  lime 
was  carefully'  added  and  thoroughly  stirred 
in  until  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  free  acid  in 
the  juice  was  neutralized.  As  soon  as  a  ther¬ 
mometer  suspended  in  the  juice  indicated  212w 
F.  steam  was  shut  off  and  the  juice  allowed 
to  repose  five  or  10  minutes;  then  the  blanket 
of  scum  was  removed  and  the  elear  juice 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  swing  pipe  into  a 
receiving  tank  and  then  into  the  evaporator 
and  cooked  into  sirup  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  mode  of  operation  produced  a  very  good 
article  of  cooking  simp ;  but  it  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  peculiar  sorghum  flavor 
so  objectionable  to  most  people. 

Being  desirous  of  making  the  best  article  of 
sirup  possible,  we  determined  to  try  some  oth¬ 
er  mode  of  defecation,  for  we  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  secret  of  malting  a  superior 
article  of  simp  depended  almost  wholly  on  a 
thorough  clarification  of  the  juice  before  cook¬ 
ing.  After  examining  into  several  different 
methods  of  defecatiou,  wo  finally  determined 
to  try  the  Stewart  process,  it  having  been  used 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  oth¬ 
ers  with  good  results;  besides,  it  appeared  to 
us  to  be  the  most  simple  and  practical  of  any 
for  both  simp  and  sugar  making.  W o  pro¬ 
cured  the  necessary  material  from  Mr.  Stewart 
and  proceeded  to  operate  according  to  his  di¬ 
rection.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  We  produced  114  gallons  of  clear,  bright 
and  fine-flavored  sirup  entirely  free  from  the 
objectionable  sorghum  flavor.  Subsequently' 
we  learned  that  while  our  simp  made  by'  the 
ordinary  process  was  liable  to  thicken  up  like 
jelly  and  ferment  in  warm  weather  (owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  pectin,  or  fruit  substance,  in 
the  juice  was  not  removed  by  the  process  of 
defecation),  our  sirup  made  byr  the  Stewart, 
process  kept  through  the  season  without 
change  and  deposited  considerable  sugar. 

Being  satisfied  that  we  could  now  make  a 
good  article  of  sirup  aud  sugar  from  sorghum, 
we  determined  to  enlarge  our  works  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  and  attempt  the  manufacture  of. 
sugar.  With  this  end  in  view  we  disposed  of 
our  outfit,  including  eugine  and  boiler  (10 
horse  power)  aud  put  in  a  L 0-horse- power  en¬ 
gine,  a  50-horse-power  boiler,  a  No.  1  Louisi¬ 
ana  mill  with  rolls  10x24  inches,  a  Boomer 
steam  evaporator  (largest  size),  one  large 
steam  defecator  (copper  tubes)  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  tanks,  coolers,  etc.  The  altering  over  of 
our  factory'  consumed  more  time  than  we  an¬ 
ticipated,  consequently  the  aviso u  of  work  was 
upon  us  before  we  had  completed  the  sugar 
department  of  our  establishment,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  making  a 
good  article  of  sirup  only. 

During  the  past  W inter  we  have  reworked 
(on  a  small  scale)  a  portion  of  our  sirups  for 
sugar  with  good  results,  and  are  convinced 
that  good  sugar  eau  be  made  from  sorghum  iu 
1  laying  quantities;  but  the  cane  must  be  fully 
ripe  when  cut,  and  worked  up  without  .delay 
after  being  cut.  It  can,  however,  stand  iu  the 
field  two  weeks  or  longer  after  it  is  perfectly 
ripe  without  injury  to  the  sugar:  provided  the 
weather  is  suitable,  ripe  cane  is  not  injured  to 
any  extent  bv  the  frost. 

Judging  fi'om  results  already  obtained,  we 
think  we  can,  the  coming  season,  with  good 
ripe  cane  produce  eight  pounds  of  sugar  per 
gallou  of  sirup  weighing  13  pounds.  Wo  are 
now  making  alterations  in  our  crushing  and 
evaporating  departments  that  will  give  us  a 
capacity  of  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  sirup  per 
hour  according  to  the  density  of  the  juice  oper¬ 
ated  upon.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer 
we  will  complete  our  arrangements  for  sugar 
making. 

Our  present  inode  of  defecatiou  differs  from 
that  of  the  old  days  in  this,  that  we  use  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime  to  rid  the  juice  of  certe'- 
stances  that  cannot  be  removed  b 
smaller  doses.  Bv  this  means  the 
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somewhat  darkened,  but  much  more  thorough 
ly  clarified.  As  soon  as  the  juice  is  drawn  off 
into  the  receiving’  tank  Professor  Stewart’s  so¬ 
lution  (sulphurous  oxide)  is  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  turn  blue  litmus  paper  rod  when 
dipped  into  it.  The  action  of  this  solution  is 
threefold— it  neutralizes  the  excess  of  lime,  re¬ 
stores  the  color  of  the  juice  and  acts  as  au  im¬ 
penetrable  shield  protecting  the  sugars  of 
both  kinds  while  being  cooked.  All  sorghum 
juice  contains  uncry stallizable  as  well  as  crys- 
tallizable  sugar,  differing  iu  this  respect  from 
that  of  tropical  cane  and  of  necessity  requiring 
different  treatment.  By  the  process  of  defeca¬ 
tion  iu  use  by  us  there  need  be  no  fear  of  using 
lime  in  excess  in  order  to  cause  a  thorough 
separation  of  the  nitrogeuized  substances,  for 
by  the  addition  of  our  sulphurous  oxide  solu¬ 
tion  the  lime  is  neutralized  and  both  kinds  of 
sugar  protected  from  decomposition. 

That  ripe  sorghum  juice  is  rich  in  sugar  and 
second  only  to  that  of  tropical  cane,  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
by  more  than  (5,000  analyses  made  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  question  is  how  to  get  the  sugar 
out.  Old  methods  for  the  past  20  yeare  having 
failed  to  produce  sugar  in  paying  quantities 
from  this  juice  (rich  in  sugar)  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  requires  different  treament. 
In  order  to  produce  gugar  from  the  beet,  the 
juice  has  to  receive  very  different  treatment 
from  that  of  tropical  cane,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  the  composition  of  the  juices  is  unlike— 
so  with  sorghum.  France  and  Germany  are 
successfully  producing  their  sugar  from  the 
beet  which  contains  less  sugar,  more  impuri¬ 
ties  that  hinder  crystallization  and  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  grow  than  sorghum,  which  can  be 
grown  in  nearly  every  section  of  this  vast 
country  of  ours  and  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  what  has 
been  already  done  and  is  now  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  production  of  sugar  from 
sorghum  in  the  United  States,  we  believe  the 
time  is  not  very  distant  when  tins  country 
will  be  independent  of  foreigners  for  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar. 

Canandaigua,  N.Y.  <T.  B.  Murray  &  Son. 


Handling  Sorghum  Juice. 

My  sorghum  wrorks  cost  SSOO  to  §1,000. 
The  capacity  is  from  80  to  100  gallons  a  day  of 
14  hours.  First  I  have  a  two-horse  mill,  weigh¬ 
ing  some  1,400  pounds.  This  I  set  in  a  hillside 
to  have  a  fall  fey  the  flow  of  the  juice  so  as 
not  to  have  to  handle  it.  The  pressed  juice  is 
run  into  a  receiver  near  the  hill;  then,  by 
means  of  a  gas-pipe  it  is  run  into  a  large  tank 
holding  some  500  gallons.  There  are  two  of 
these  near  the  evaporator,  set  up  high  enough 
so  that  the  juice  will  run  from  the  bottom  of 
these  tanks  over  the  top  of  the  evaporator.  In 
these  large  tanks  I  treat  the  juice  with  lime  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  if  I  choose  to.  Some  choose 
not  to  have  the  acid  destroyed;  but  for  sugar 
making  it  is  indispensable.  My  evajiorator, 
which  is  14  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  is  in 
a  building  which  is  1 0x24.  The  object  of  hav- 
i  ug  two  tanks  is  to  let  all  sediment  settle  in  one 
while  the  other  is  being  filled.  I  then  draw  the 
juice  from  the  tank  by  a  swing  pipe,  thereby 
always  draining  from  the  top  whatever  juice 
there  is  in  the  tank.  The  juice  is  strained  at 
the  receivers  as  it  goes  from  the  tank  to  the 
evaporator. 

Now  we  have  the  juice  in  the  evaporator 
there  are  three  essential  things  that  one  must 
have  or  observe  in  order  to  make  a  No.  1  ar¬ 
ticle  of  sirup;  The  first  is  a  good  fire ,  so  as  to 
get  a  great  heat;  rapid  boiling  makes  good 
sirup  if  it  is  well  tended  while  boiling,  and 
here  is  the  second  point — thorough  skimming. 
The  third  point,  and  one  that  requires  the 
greatest  care,  is  the  finishing  off  to  get 
good,  heavy  sirup  and  not  scorch  it.  I  have  a 
bagasse  burner  attached  to  the  end  of  my  pan. 
which  I  made  myself.  The  cane  stalks,  after 
they  are  crushed,  are  called  bagasse.  It  makes 
excellent  fuel,  and  saves  a  big  expense  for  wood 
and  coals.  The  bagasse  burner  is  built  like  a 
baker’s  oven ;  it  is  some  ID  feet  long  and  re¬ 
quires  a  good  draft.  After  the  sirup  is  made 
it  will  not  do  to  put  it  into  a  barrel  or  keg  hot. 

I  have  a  large  pan  which  I  call  a  cooler.  Into 
this  I  run  the  sirup  -some  three  inches  deep; 
let  it  remain  some  10  or  15  minutes;  then  put 
it  into  barrels,  I  will  here  say  I  have  owned 
several  mills  and  different  pans  and  evapora¬ 
tors;  but  my  latest  and,  I  think  best,  mill  and 
pan  I  purchased  from  Geo.  L.  Squire,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  My  mill  is  called  the  Pearl 
No.  3.  The  evaporator  is  called  the  American 
No.  the  mill  is  made  eery  stroug— no 

danger  of  breaking  by  any  fair  means;  the  pan 
is  very  easily  worked  compared  with  many 
I  have  had.  _  s.  K.  WYMA.v 

Waseca  Co.,  Minn. 

- ■*  ♦  ♦ - 

Artificial  Fertilizers  on  Sandy  Land. 

I N  preparing  children’s  gardens,  Mr.  Harris 
recommends  sowing  some  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  early  in  the  Spring,  and  spading  it  into 
the  ground.  Now,  if  this  is  done  in  a  porous, 
sandy  soil,  the  rain  will  soon  dissolve  the  fer¬ 


tilizer,  and  its  best  elements  will  be  leached 
rapidly  out  of  the  laud  before  benefiting 
the  crop.  This  I  know  from  loug  expe¬ 
rience  with  guanos,  superphosphates,  etc. 
The  best  way  to  apply  such  fertilizers  ou  sandy 
land  is  to  spread  them  broadcast  <>u  top  of  the 
soil,  between  the  rows  of  the  crops,  and  then, 
as  the  rain  dissolves  them  and  they  leach 
down,  the  rootlets  of  the  crop  will  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  the  elements  of  these  fertil¬ 
izers.  A  better  method  for  a  sandy  soil  is  to 
use  well-rotted  stable  manure  or  its  compost 
with  turf,  muck  or  peat.  A.  B.  Allen. 


Citium  cultural. 

FORESTRY  No.  34. 

Forest  Nursery.  Part  VII. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Class  4. — Hu  rd  and  obdura  te  seeds;  Legumin- 
osce,  Locusts,  treatment,  Honey-Locust,  Cof¬ 
fee- \  ut;  Virgilia,  lied- Bud,  Sophora . 

Peach,  Plum  cmd  other  stone-fruits.  Thoms, 
Junipers.  The  Rot-heap ,  Gum,  Dogwood , 
Sassafras,  Holly,  Grapes.  Mr.  G.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell's  plan. 

Class  4.— Hard  and  Obdurate  Seed.— 
This  class  embraces  the  seeds  of  species  that 
belong  to  several  orders  of  plants,  but  they 
have  a  common  bond  of  similarity  in  their 
almost  refractory  character,  and  they  often 
fail  to  germinate  when  approached  by  mild 
measures  iu  our  treatment  of  them.  Among 
the  species  that  require  harsh  handling  are 
some  of  the  bean  tribe,  the  Loguminosae,  The 
Black  or  Yellow  Locust  (Robinia  pseudacacia) 
is  one  of  this  character  that  Ls  much  cultivated, 
because  it  yields  a  valuable  timber.  This 
species  produces  seed  abundantly  almost 
every  year:  the  p<jds  bang  well  into  the 
Winter  and  may  be  gathered  at  any  time; 
when  dried,  the  seed  may  lie  thrashed  out, 
cleaned  and  preserved  for  years  without 
danger  of  spoiling.  These  hard  seeds  will 
require  special  preparation  before  sowing  in 
the  Spring;  this  consists  iu  scalding  and  soak¬ 
ing.  When  placed  in  a  sieve  or  a  colander, 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  them,  after  which 
they  are  placed  iu  the  fluid  and  kept,  warm 
until  they  become  swollen;  at  the  end  of  12 
or  24  hours  they  are  passed  through  a  coarser 
sieve  to  separate  those  which  have  not  swollen; 
these  are  again  scalded  and  soaked,  and  tills  Ls 
repeated  four  or  five  times,  or  until  all  the 
sound  seeds  ha  ve  been  swollen.  Tlius  prepared 
the  planting  in  the  seed  drills  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  the  process  of  planting  is  thus  nec¬ 
essarily  successive. 

The  Honey  Locust  (GJeditseliia)  is  almost 
as  obdurate  a  seed ;  the  long,  flat  pods  con¬ 
taining  the  beaus  usually  bang  until  mid- 
Winter;  when  fallen  to  the  ground  they  are 
easily  gathered  and  should  he  thoroughly 
dried,  when  the  seeds  can  be  thrashed  and 
separated;  they  may  be  kept  a  longtime  with¬ 
out  spoiling  unless  infested  with  iusects.  These 
seeds  will  vegetate  more  readily  and  will  come 
up  more  regularly  if  they  are  scalded  before 
being  sowed.  Where  the  pods  are  eaten  by 
cattle  in  the  pasture  the  partially  digested 
seeds  are  found  sprouting  abundantly  iu  the 
droppings. 

The  beaus  of  the  Kentucky  Coffee-nut, 
(Gymuoeladus)  hang  through  the  Winter  and 
many  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  buds  swell 
in  the  Spring;  they  rnuybe  gathered  from  the 
tree  or  from  the  ground.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season  the  beans  are  imbedded  in  a 
viscid  substance,  so  that  these  larger  roundish 
seeds  have  to  be  separated  from  the  pods  by 
hand  labor,  though  eventually  this  substance 
becomes  dried  up  and  the  pods  can  be  threshed 
with  a  flail.  If  left  exposed  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  during  the  Winter  the 
beaus  w.ill  grow  readily,  but  if  kept  indoors 
they  had  better  be  scalded  before  planting. 

The  Virgilia  (Cladrastis),  an  ornamental 
tree  of  rare  beauty  and  furnishing  a  handsome 
cabinet  wood,  has  small,  flat  pods  containing 
one  or  more  little  beaus;  these  fall  or  shed 
their  seeds  in  early  Winter,  and  they  should 
be  gathered  soon  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
When  the  pods  are  dried  the  seeds  may  easily 
be  separated ;  these  are  very  hard  and  may  be 
preserved  a  long  time  but  they  wall  need  scald¬ 
ing  to  enable  them  to  germinate  satisfactorily. 
The  seedlings  are  very  delicate  and  should  l>e 
grown  in  boxes  and  receive  proper  care  in 
shading,  sheltering  aud  watering. 

The  Red-Buds  (Cercis)  have  small,  hard  seeds, 
similar  to  those  already  named,  and  they  may 
be  subjected  to  similar  treatment  in  harvest¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  keeping  and  preparation  for 
sowiug.  This  genus  is  not  usually  recognized 
as  a  timber  tree,  but  its  fine-grained  wood  will 
become  valuable  iu  turnery  and  fine  cabinet 
work,  or  as  parquetry,  aud  the  plants  will  be 
found  useful  as  undergrowth  in  mixed  forestry. 
So  also  with  the  Sophoras,  which  we  have  in¬ 
troduced  as  analagous  in  several  respects. 


Tlie  beans,  when  matured,  are  each  covered 
with  a  fleshy  membrane  which  may  be  sepa¬ 
rates!  by  maceration,  or  rubbed  off  when  dry. 
The  seeds  should  be  soaked  when  planted  in 
the  Spring. 

Reach,  plum,  cherry  and  other  stone-fruits, 
already  mentioned,  are  all  benefited  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  dampness  and  frost  during  the 
Winter,  as  a  preparation  for  their  regular 
germination  and  an  even  stand,  whether  set 
in  drills  or  sowed  in  beds. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
writing  f ron i  Marlboro,  N.  Y. ,  advises  never 
to  allow  seeds  of  this  kind  to  become  thorough¬ 
ly  dry,  but  to  place  them  immediately  in 
moist  soil.  If  dried,  he  asserts  that  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Winter  will  not  buret,  more 
than  half  of  them,  so  that  cracking  by  hand 
becomes  necessary  and  many  are  injured,  for 
if  the  pits  become  dry  they  are  impervious  to 
water,  he  says,  aud  may  require  exposure  to 
moisture  and  freezing  from  one  to  three  years, 
as  freezing  will  uot  separate  the  shells  until 
moisture  has  entered  the  seams.  He  advises 
planting  in  the  Fall,  but  by  this  method  we 
rarely  succeed  in  getting  so  even  a  stand  of 
peach  trees  as  is  desirable,  hence  nurserymen 
prefer  to  bod  them  in  the  ground  with  a  light 
covering  of  soil,  aud  to  transplant  them  as 
they  grow  in  the  Spring  and  set  them  in  rows 
■with  trowel  or  dibble. 

Seeds  of  most  of  the  thorns,  aud  some  other 
tree  seeds,  are  so  securely  inclosed  in  their 
horny  cases,  and  s<  >  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  elements,  that  they  are.  often  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  germ  mate.  Some  will  lie  iu  the  soil 
for  years  without  showing  a  plant.  Iu  Eng¬ 
land  where  thorns  are  much  used  for  hedging, 
the  haws  are  fed  to  fowls  and  other  animals 
for  the  sake  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
gastric  juices  in  the  process  of  digestion.  In 
this  case  the  manure  is  saved  separately  and 
sowu  in  the  drills.  Another  plan  is  to  place 
such  intractable  seeds  in  the  rot-heap,  where 
they  are  mixed  with  femieutive  matter  and 
piled  up  to  get  the  benefit  of  slow'  fermentation 
and  decay.  This  may  take  months,  but  the 
seeds  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  observe  their  progress. 

The  Junipers,  which  belong  of  right  to  the 
class  of  Conifers,  have  their  seeds  enveloped  in 
a  protective  pulp,  like  those  of  Class  2,  aud  the 
hard  nutlets  are  so  difficult  to  germinate  that 
they  are  grouped  here.  They  may  be  sub- 
jeofced  to  the  fermentive  action  of  the  rot-heap 
or  they  may  be  sowed  in  beds  that  are  allowed 
to  lie  over  until  a  second  year,  when  most  of 
them  will  grow. 

The  natural  method  for  the  diffusion  of 
these  species  is  their  digestion  aud  scattering 
by  our  wild  birds;  this  we  may  learn  from 
finding  the  seedlings  beneath  .scattering  trees 
from  which  the  seeds  have  been  dropped,  and 
where  the  little  seedlings  have  found  favorable 
conditions  of  growth  in  the  partial  shade  and 
subdued  herbage.  F rom  this  we  may  take  a  hint 
and  feed  these  berries  to  our  fowls  und  plant 
the  (Hoppings. 

The  seeds  of  Juniper  may  be  cleaned  aud 
separated  from  tbeir  investing  pulp  by  macer¬ 
ating  them  for  some  days  in  a  vessel  of  water 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  when,  with  a  little  rubbing,  the 
skin  aud  pulp  can  readily  be  separated.  This 
soaking  will  ulso  aid  their  germination. 

The  Gum  (Nyssa)  Dogwood,  Sassafras,  Holly 
and  other  pulpy  fruits  with  horny  seeds,  though 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  pulpy  fruits  of  Class 
2,  may  need  a  similar  treatment  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Junipers  and  may  be  allowed 
a  second  year  in  the  seed-bed,  as  their  nutlets 
are  very  hard.  Mr.  Jenkins,  to  whose  kind 
assistance  I  have  been  indebted,  advises  mix¬ 
ing  with  sand  aud  out-door  exposure  to  frost 
for  the  seeds  of  Sassafras,  Sour  Gum,  Wild 
Cherry,  etc.  He  puts  the  sand  iu  alternate 
layers  aud  plants  iu  tin*  Spring. 

Grapes,  though  not  forest  trees,  are  often 
planted  with  the  hope  of  originating  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  value;  the  seeds  are  very  hard,  and 
w'hen  once  dried  they  are  very  hard  to  grow, 
hence  the  introduction  of  expert,  testimony* 
from  a  valued  friend  who  has  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  iu  the  production  of  seed! jugs,  most  of 
which  have  been  hybridized  or  crossed. 

“  Delaware,  Ohio. 

“I  have  usually  placed  the  seeds  iu  small 
bottles  or  vials  immediately  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  grapes,  labeling  the  bottles  and 
keeping  them  corked  and  in  a  cool  place  until 
the  approach  of  Winter,  I  then,  take  small 
flowerpots  partly  filled  with  damp  sand,  upon 
which  the  seeds  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  pot  which  is  filled  up  with  sand;  each  pot  is 
marked  or  labeled.  These  are  placed  in  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  flower-pot  and  {jacked  with 
damp  sand  among  the  small  pots.  The  larger 
pot  is  then  covered  with  glass  or  slate  to  keep 
out  the  mice  and  it  is  buried  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  will  be  exposed 
to  freezing  during  the  Winter. 

“Early  in  the  Spring  the  seeds  are  taken  out 
and  planted  in  pots  of  earth  in  one  of  my 
green-houses,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
germinate  within  three  or  four  weeks.  I  think 


if  grape  seeds  are  allowed  to  get.  quite  dry 
they  will  never  grow.  I  have  several  times 
planted  two-year-old  seeds  that  had  been  kept 
over  one  year,  and  then  treated  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  but  never  succeeded  in  making  any  of 
them  Start.  I  have  also  several  times  taken 
seeds  from  fresh  raisins  and  treated  them  with 
other  seeds  during  the  Winter,  but  they  also 
failed  entirely.  1  have  nevprboen  able  to  grow 
a  seedling  from  a  raisin,  though  1  should  not 
like  to  say  it  cannot  be  done.  All  the  vines  I 
have  ever  seen,  however,  that  were  reported  to 
have  so  grown,  have  been  unqustionably  native 
seedlings.  Geo.  W.  Campbell.” 


RAYS. 


As  soon  as  the  frost  has 
left  the  ground  and  it  is  in 
mellow  condition  we  should 
set  out  such  trees  am i  sh robs 
.as  wo  wish  to  plant,  or  trans¬ 
plant.  deciduous  ones  first, 
evergreens  last.  Prone  in 
their  tops  iu  proportion  to 
the  curtailment  of  their 
roots,  pack  the  earth  solid¬ 
ly  about  the  roots  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  aud  if  the  plants 
are  tall  or  top-heavy  apply  stout  but  neat 
stakes  to  secure  them  against  being  blown 
over  in  rain  uud  wind  storms.  Nursery-grown 
trees  are  generally  pretty  well  rooted,  but 
those  lifted  from  the  woods  and  wild  places 
often  have  but  few  roots  aud  those  few  badly 
wounded.  Such  trees  need  extra  eare  in 
planting,  shelter  afterwards,  aud  a  mulching, 
if  available,  over  the  roots  iu  Summer  time. 
It  Is  often  very  difficult  to  transplant  wild 
shrubs. successfully,  the  Wild  Laurel  (Kalmia 
latifolia)  for  instance,  but  if  this  be  headed 
back  to  near  the  ground  a  stocky  fresh  growth 
may  be  expected.  But  in  most  cases,  from  the 
woods  or  the  nurseries,  small  healthy  plants 
are  preferable  to  large  ones. 

*  * 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  Larkspurs, 
Phloxes  aud  Harebells,  if  left  undisturbed  for 
years  become  poor  and  impoverished:  there¬ 
fore  lift  them,  divide  them,  keep  the  vigorous 
outside  parts,  but  throw  away  the  dry,  half- 
decayed.  barely-living  inside  part  of  the  old 
stools  and  replant  iu  freshly-dug  and  enriched 
ground.  Some  kinds,  as  Irises,  Speedwells  and 
Stonecrop,  spread  so  much  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  that  they  should  he  dug  in  within 
bounds;  indeed,  if  lifted,  reduced  and  replant¬ 
ed  iu  freshly-dug  soil  they  will  grow  far  better 
tbau  if  left  untouched.  Loosestrife,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  others  spread  by  underground 
shoots  and  should  be  dug  in  accordingly.  The 
frost  is  apt  to  “heave”  such  plants  as  Funkias, 
and  in  that  ease  lift  them  and  set  them  back 
to  their  proper  level. 

*  * 

Except  in  the  case  of  bulbous  plants  and  a 
few  early-blooming  herbaceous  ones  I  am  uot 
much  in  favor  of  FallplauLing:  certainly  there 
are  many  things  that  grow  well  enough,  no 
matter  when  they  are  planted:  but,  1  am  con¬ 
vinced.  for  the  general  ron  of  hardy  plants, 
the  Springtime  is  by  far  the  most  preferable 
season  for  planting.  But  it  is  uot  always  the 
best  time  for  propagating  by  division,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  euse  of  Moss  Pinks  aud  other 
creeping  Phloxes,  Hepatieas,  Rook  Cress  and 
many  other  very  early  blooming  plants,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  blossoms  for  a 
season.  You  may  transplant  your  Primroses 
aud  Polyanthuses  in  early  Spring  with  no  in¬ 
jurious  effect  Li  their  flowering;  but  if  you  di¬ 
vide  them  ut  the  same  time,  they  will  grow 
well  enough  but  not  blossom  well;  und  if  you 
lift,  divide  aud  plant,  them  afresh,  just  as  soon 
as  t  hey  have  done  blooming,  and  which  is  the 
common  practice,  they  will  not  do  nearly  so 
well  as  if  you  hud  not  interfered  with  them 
till  August  or  September. 

jje  * 

In  preparing  ground  for  a  grass  nlot  first 
remove  all  rocks,  stumps,  bushes  and  whatever 
else  may  be  iu  the  way,  and  fill  up  solid  the 
holes  that  have  boon  made.  Then  go  over  the 
ground  and  give  it  a  general  rough  leveling. 
Where  there  are  hillocks  or  rolls,  throw  aside 
the  surface  loam  and  remove  enough  of  the 
subsoil  to  bring  it  even  with  the  rest  of  the 
plot  aud  return  the  loam.  Then  bring  on  a 
heavy  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  spread 
it  evenly  over  the  surface  and  dig,  or  plow  it 
in.  Digging  two  spades  deep  or  double  plow¬ 
ing  is  of  great benufit  to  the  grass;  the  under 
soil  should  be  turned  over  in  the  bottom  with¬ 
out,  mixing  the  surface  loam  and  manure 
among  it.  Keep  those  at  the  top.  When 
ground  is  thus  prepared  in  the  Full  aud  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  so  over  Winter,  frost,  snow 
and  rain  will  compact  it  better  than  any  arti¬ 
ficial  treatment,  and  reveal  every  hollow  and 
inequality,  which,  when  plainly  seen,  are  eas¬ 
ily  rectified.  But  with  Spring-prepared  land 
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that  is  not  always  the  case.  The  rains  of 
Spring  and  Summer  and  the  frosts  and  snows 
of  next  Winter  shall  settle  the  soil  and  show 
many  a  pucker  where  all  was  very  smooth  a 
year  ago.  In  sowing  use  plenty  of  seed,  rakg 
it  in  lightly  (for  this  purpose  I  prefer  a  wood¬ 
en  or  a  >vire  rake  to  an  iron  one)  and  roll  the 
ground. 


opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  in  the  praise 
of  the  pear  in  question,  regarding  its  excellent 
quality  and  freedom  from  blight.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  opinion  was  expressed 
iu  1880,  and,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Meehan,  would 
it  not  be  l  ight  to  say  that  he  has  modified  his 
opinion  since  then,  having  recorded  cases  of 
absolutely  worthless  Kieffer  Pears,  and  also 
instances  where  the  tree  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  genuine  fire  blight. 

Yes,  Mr.  Parry,  every  cultivator  of  the 
pear  has  had,  and  will  have  at  one  time  or  the 
other,  Vicars,  Flemish  Beauties,  Duchesses  and 
Bourn's  d’  Anjou  that  were  not  worth  eating, 
and  of  course  we  must,  not  expect  the  Kieffer 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  even  if  it  is 
all  that  its  introducers  claim  for  it,  aud  I  do 
not  think  that  a  free  discussion  of  its  merits 
and  demerits  will  injure  any  one  in  the  least, 
but  will  prove  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
those  of  us  who  seriously  contemplate  planting 
trees  of  it  extensively  hereafter. 

Queens,  L.  I.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


ROOT  CROP  SEEDS 


Go  over  your  grass  plots  aud  lawns,  and  with 
an  iron  or  wire  rake  rake  off  all  sticks,  stones, 
old  decayed  grass  and  other  rough  material 
that  would  be  likely  to  deface  your  lawn  or 
blunt  your  scythe  or  mower.  Where  the 
grass  has  died  out  altogether  either  dig  it  up 
and  re-sod  or  sow  it,  or  unfasten  it  with  a 
fork  and  resow  it:  where  it  has  died  out  but 
partially,  unfasten  it  with  a  fork  and  loosen  the 
surface  with  an  iron  rake  and  sow  some  seeds 
upon  it:  where  the  grass  is  thin,  scratch  the 
surface  with  a  rake  and  sow  some  seed,  and  in 
every  case  roll  the  ground  after  you  sow  it. 
Where  moss,  Mouse-ear  duckweed,  Creeping 
Speedwell  aud  the  like  take  possession  of  the 
lawn  to  the  detriment  of  the  grass,  they  should 
be  raked  out  and  off  as  well  as  possible  with  a 
sharp,  long-toothed  (a  new  one  is  just,  the 
thing)  iron  rake,  aud  a  heavy  dressing  of  rich 
earth,  say  half  loam  aud  half  old,  well-rotted 
manure  added,  and  sow  some  seed.  The  pres¬ 
ence  oi  these  weeds  is  mostly  caused  by  shade 
aud  poverty  of  the  soil,  also  by  enervated 
grass  caused  by  too  frequent  and  too  close 
mowing.  Newly-made  luwns  are  often  sadly 
defaced  and  the  young  grass  injured  by  weeds 
produced  from  seeds  that  may  have  come  in 
the  manure  or  luiu  dormant,  in  the  earth;  pull 
out  those  weeds  wherever  you  may  find  them. 
As  the  frost  is  leaving  the  grouud  aud  the  earth 
is  moist  and  soft,  now  is  an  excellent  time  to 
go  over  our  lawns  aud  root  out  Dandelions, 
Chicory,  White- weed,  (Jocks  or  any  other  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  whatsoever.  And,  too,  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  roll  our  lawns  and  reduce  to 
smoothness  the  puckered  surface  caused  by  the 
frost;  and  occasional  rollings  after  this  in 
moist  weather  will  maintain  this  smoothness, 
lu  resodding  lawns  do  not  use  sod  that  is  full 
of  Couch  Grass  or  Sorrel.  The  earlier  your 
grass  is  sown  aud  your  sodding  done  after  the 
earth  becomes  mellow,  the  better  chances  shall 
it  have  for  getting  well  established  Indore  the 
heat  and  drought  of  Summer  overtake  it.  Do 
not  spare  the  water  on  a  newly  sodded  grass- 
plot.  LEON. 


MANGEL  WURZEL  AND  SUGAR  BEETS. 

Per  lb.  Per  5  lbs.  Per  10  lbs. 

Henderaon’a  Large  Red  mangel .  GOc.  $2.50  $4.50 

Norblton  Liant Lon?  Ked  ZTIansrel .  GOc.  2.50  4.50 

(■oldeu  Yelloxv  Ta  nkard  Ylansel  (See c-r.t  .  li'c.  2.50  4.50 

Yellow  Ovoid  yiangel . GOc.  2.50  4.50 

Ked  Ovoid  ITIangel . GOc.  2.50  4.50 

Henderson’s  YelTow  Globe  Ztlangel  . .  GOc.  2.50  4.50 

Lime’s  Imperial  Sugar  Beet .  50c.  2.00  3.75 

AVliite  Sugar  Beet .  40c.  1.75  3.00 


CARROT 


GEN.  WM.  II.  NOBLE,  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

LFor  Illustration  see  page  233.] 

I  am  going  to  re-iuforce  a  little  the  Rural’s 
late  article  on  the  Berberry.  You  well 
describe  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
shrubs.  One  species,  I  believe  the  Canadian, 
is  a  native,  and  the  other  lias  been  so  long 
grown  in  this  country  that  specimens  can  be 
found  in  all  the  woodland  edges  and  field 
hedges;  but  there  is  great  variety  in  the  style 
of  its  growth  and  the  fullness  of  its  bloom. 
Some  plants  are  very  stiff  and  upright,  yielding 
most  niggardly  racemes  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

I  have  two  bushes  of  this  plant,  one  of 
which  is  a  seedling,  and  the  other  procured  I 
do  not  know  where,  both  producing  very  long 
racemes  fringed  with  large  flowers  and  fruit¬ 
age.  The  seedling  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
plants  that  1  have  ever  seen  while  yet  in 
foliage,  aud  even  after  the  foliage  falls,  its 
fruitage  clings  to  it  until  the  Spring  in  rich 
arches  of  scarlet  drapery.  It  retains  its  grad¬ 
ually  bronzing  foliage  until  the  early  Winter. 
I  think  if  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation  it 
would  be  nearly  an  evergreen.  Where  it  stands 
it  takes  the  thrash  and  hammer  of  north  west 
winds  through  miles  of  unbroken  sweep. 

Of  this  we  may  say.  as  of  a  great  many 
woodland  plants  near-by  our  homes,  that  we 
may  go  a  good  deal  further  aud  fare  worse 
thau  to  establish  the  showy  plant  in  our  bor¬ 
ders.  When  one  has  a  flue  blooming  plant  of 
this  character,  its  propagation  from  the  seed 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  any  of  the  shrubs.  I 
find  this  and  the  Syringa  springing  up  by 
thousands  all  through  my  grounds. 

Now  that  Spring-time  is  here  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  another  plant  that  is  very  much 
neglected — that  is  the  Forsythia  suspeusa,  or 
Weeping  Forsythia.  I  like  the  plant  better 
than  the  Forsythia  viridissima  in  the  blooming 
season.  It  has  a  better  shaped  flower,  of  a 
brighter  yellow  aud  a  little  earlier.  The  only 
advantage  that  the  Forsythia  viridissima  has, 
is  its  bronze  foliage,  holding  so  late  in  the  Fall. 
But  what  I  write  this  article  for  particularly, 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  capacity  of  the  For¬ 
sythia  suspensa  as  a  climber.  With  care  and 
enrichment  at  the  roots  it  may  lx*  run  np  to 
the  higljt  of  any  verandah,  provided- the  suck¬ 
ers  are  cut  out,  excepting  now  and  then  one, 
to  run  up  aud  replace  the  old  one  when  it  be¬ 
comes  h-eble.  In  this  position,  except  iu  its  want 
of  fragrance,  it  is  about  as  showy  aud  of  the 
same  color  as  the  Carolina  Yellow  Jassawine 
which  is  so  lovely  a  climber  about  the  woodlands 
and  around  the  homos  away  down  in  Dixie. 
[The  F.  vir.  makes  a  handsome  little  tree  when 
confined  to  one  stem. — Eds.] 

And,  now  that  l  think  of  it,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  1  ever  saw  iu  a  woodland  was 
a  Yellow  Jassumin  \  in  tall  bloom,  climbing 
up  a  Red-Bud  or  Judas  Tree,  among  whose 
branches  were  intert  wined  those  of  the  scar¬ 
let  Southern  Horse-chestnut.  This  about  paid 
for  a  ride  at  Confederate  expense,  from  Au- 
dersnuville  across  Dixie  to  Vicksburg. 

[Gen.  Noble  sent  to  this  office  a  number  of 
fruiting  branches  of  the  Berberis  ho  describes 
above,  from  twoof  which  our  drawing  was 
made.  V e  have  never  before  seen  so  much 
fruit  upon  any  of  the  several  kinds  growing 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  or  elsewhere. — Eds.] 
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Danvers.  (See  cut) . 

Improved  Long  Orange 
Large  ’White  Belgian... 
Yellow  Belgian . 


Improved  American  Ruta 

Bagu.  (See cut' . 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaved . . 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

Yellow  tilobe . 

Yellow  Stone .  . 


At  a  ho  re  loir  Tates,  purchaser  pays  Express  eharyes.  Ti>  trill,  hoirerer,  send 
bp  mail,  if  postage  is  added  at  the  rate  of  Id  cents  per  pound. 
l~-  PETER  IIENBERSON’S  Essay  on  "ROOT  CROPS  FOR  FAR7I  STOCK,” 

which  contains  instructions  for  culture  aud  winter  preservation,  sent  free  to  all  purchasers 
from  this  advertisement  .  To  others,  mailed  on  re©  Mpt  of  15  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  for  1883  free  to  all. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.35 


I  :.C  lb. ,75c  by  mail.  I*  c.fv.00 

*  5  Hush.  $ii  u i  Bhl.Si5.ro 

4 IWUttU&iii W  F’.  «.  Of  Hebron. 

wttiiuiji AlM  •Ml“.  E’ephunt each 

hush  nt)|.  s»  For 

Early  Gem.  lioston  Market,  Rural  Jilush, 
Hall's  Early  I’enrhMme,  Iloehester  Favorite, 
Vick's  Prise,  Early  Sunrise  and  30  other  valua¬ 
ble  new  varieties  sec  my  Catalogue.  Free  to  all. 
Iwaae  F.  Tllliiiglia.«t,  La  Pluinc,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 

containing  2  bushels  each  (hues  free/:  White  Star, 
SS.IA);  Wall’s  Orange, 81' UHr  Belle.  $2.01;  White  Whlple. 
82.0);  Brownell’s  Best,  $8.50.  Stock  tlrst  class  ana 
Pure.  These  very  low  prices  are  made  to  speedily 
close  out  stock  on  hand.  Order  at  once.  Remit  by 
N.  Y.  Draft  or  Registered  Letter. 

JOS.  E.  POTTER,  Genoa.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


17 bite  Elephant  Potatoes  for  sale  at  $1.50  p 
T  el  or  $4  per  bbl.  Address  I.  BAl  LE5 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


onrnill  nninro  fur  largeauantltieA.  Fine 

ortUAL  rrlluto 

5  ellow  Dasybr  Ostos  Seei>.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  other  Seeds,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  mailed  free.  Ad 
dress  JOHN  H.  MYERS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HARDY  AND  PRODUCT 
IVE.  The  best  late  Peach. 
A  stock  of  trees  for  sule. 


Mr.  N.  J.  Sheperd’k  notes  on  tomatoes, 
as  published  in  the  Rural  of  Jan.  IS.,  page 
1 7,  prompt  me  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  expe¬ 
rience  extends,  1  have  always  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results  by  giving  them  a 
moderately  rich,  deep  soil.  Grown  in  a  poor 
or  shallow  soil,  they  are  not  productive;  the 
fruit  is  small  and  of  indifferent  flavor,  in  a 
\  cry  rich  soil  they  grow  too  much  to  vine  anil 
foliage:  then  they  are  not  inclined  to  lie  fruit¬ 
ful,  and,  moreover,  what,  fruit  they  do  pro¬ 
duce  is  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  I  should 
say,  on  the  whole,  that  a  moderately  rich, 
deep  soil,  good  cultivation,  with  a  full  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun,  are  desirable  iu  order  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  and  profitable  crop  of  tomatoes. 


HE  RY  LETTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y 


Imperial  Tree  Bean 

Best  and  most  productive  In  cultivation.  Circulars 
Free.  E.  Y.  TEAS,  Dltnrdth.  Henry  County,  Ind. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 


strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
&c.  Good  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  Semi  for  full 
descriptive  price  list  to  COE  &  CONVERSE, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES  OK 


a  specialty.  Wall's  Orange,  Belle, Duchess  and  others 
Send  portal  tor  prices,  which  are  moderate. 

BEN.  F.  HOOVER,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


EED  POTATOES, new  sorts;  Northern  Wls,  grown: 
'  low  prices.  Write  D.  GREEN W AY,  Dari  ford,  WN 


A  NEW  TOMATO 


The  ROCHESTER  is  the  product  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Acme  nnd  Lester’s  Perfected,  and  Is  own 
sister  to  the  Mayflower.  As  large  as  the  Garfield,  but 
as  smooth  as  the  Acme.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  lar¬ 
ge*!  smooth  Tomato.  Firm,  dark  skin;  bears 
transportation  well;  absolutely  no  core;  ripens 
close  to  the  stem;  did  not  decay  last  season  on  heavy 
or  light  soil;  delicious  flavor.  For  sale  by  the 
packet  only.  ’25  cts.;  five  packet-.  !$1 .00. 

HIUATI  SIBLEY  A:  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  til. 


Propagated  aud  for  sale  by  J.  M.  STONEBRAKER 
Panola.  111.,  nnd  410  \V.  Baltimore  St  ,  Baltimore,  Mil. 
Circulars  giving  price,  history,  and  much  other  Infor¬ 
mation,  malled/rvc  on  application,  to  any  address. 


WHEN  you  prepare  your  bills  for  tomatoes 
this  season  mix  a  little  bone-dust  or  ashes  with 
the  manure  in  the  hill,  and  notice  how  much 
the  crop  will  bo  improved  thereby.  But  do 
not  leave  the  manure  in  a  heap  in  the  hill,  but 
mix  it  thoroughly  aud  deeply  with  the  soil  by 
menus  of  the  hoe  or  fork. 


THE  RURAL 

Premium  Corn. 

Thoroughbred  Flint, 

aud  Rural  Deut. 

Price  of  each,  *25  cents  per  packet:  60  cents 
?r  pint :  $1.00  per  quart,  bv  mail,  post-paid. 
J.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  one  of  our  horticultural  publications 
relative  to  old  strawberry  plants,  the  writer 
claiming  that  old  plants,  or  those  that  have 
fruited,  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
young  plants  for  Summer  planting.  From  an 
experience  of  several  years,  l  can  confirm  his 
opinion,  and  when  short  of  plants  for  Spring 
pluntingi  have  used  old  plants,  and.  except 
from  a  few  varieties,  always  obtained  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Indeed,  1  am  almost  inclined 
to  tiie  opinion  that  old  plants,  if  properly 
planted  and  cared  for,  will  produce  almost  as 
satisfactory  a  crop  as  potted  plants  planted  at 
the  same  time.  This  statement  some  may  lie 
inclined  to  doubt,  but  all  1  would  say  to 
doubters  is,  give  the  plants  a  fair  trial,  say  with 
two  or  three  rows  this  season,  and  report  the 
result. 


Pt&nts for  jfl.BO,  Si'M. li., i 
E.  Fassett  A  Biu..  ArtiUkbuls.O. 


Price  &  Knickerbocker 


SO  STATE  STREET.  ALBANY.  \.  Y. 

We  offer  a  complete  Imeof  Vegetable  A  Flower 


SUGAR  CANE  SEED 


EArlv  Amber.  Early  Orange,  Texas  Orange,  Hon¬ 
duras.  Liberian,  and  Stewart's  Hybrid  Fane  Seeds, 
raised  separate  aud  kept  sound  ami  pure,  for  sale  In 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  reasonable  rates,  by 
•Messrs.  Schwarr  X  Gillespff>,  of  the  Oak  Hill  Refining 
Co.  Prices  on  application.  Address 

SCHWAR2  i  GILLESPIE, 

Lock  Box  69 L  Edwardsville,  Ill. 


Tile  for  Blanching  Celery.—  I  had 
heard  common  four-inch  tile  recommended 
for  blanching  celery.  I  procured  a  few 
samples  of  drain  tile  and  placed  them  over 
the  celery  bunches  about  the  1st  of  September, 
and  withn  hoe  drew  the  earth  up  about  half  the 
bight  of  the  tile.  The  hot  sun  had  a  bad  effect 
on  it;  when  1  pulled  the  bunches  they  were 
handsomely  blanched,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  stalks  wore  dry,  lacking  the  freshness  and 
crispness  of  those  which  had  t>een  blanched  by 
the  earth  process.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ex¬ 
periment,  about  the  1st  of  October  l  again  em¬ 
ployed  the  tile  treatment  thi'  same  as  before; 
this  lime  with  success;  the  hunches  wore 
beautifully  blanched,  fresh  and  crisp.  My 
opinion,  therefore,  is  that  for  kite’  blanching 
tile  can  be  used  successfully,  but  that,  on  the 
whole,  counting  the  expense  and  care  of  tile, 
it  is  no  improvement  or  saving  on  the  old 
process  of  heaping  earth  up  round  the  plants,  s. 


CATALOGUE 

{EE.  It  contains  list  of  all  the  new  anil  te 

NOVELTIES 

X  THE  LEA  DINK  VARIETIES 

POTATOES! 

itlhew’s,  New  5  ork  unit  Planet, 

SEED  DRILLS 

jANET,  Jr.  nr  LTIV  A  TORS  a 

HORSE  HOES 


tcc  in  FRIZES  will  be  raid  TO  Bnve 
DOO*  FOR  HARDENING'.  BUT5 
Send  for  a  tree  specimen  COP)  of  the  April  No.  of 
•Seen  Time  and  Harvest,”  for  full  particulars. 

Isaac  K.  Til liugliust.  La  Plume,  Pa. 


But  I  would  here  say  that  some  varieties  are 
not  at  all  suited  for  this  purpose.  Old  plants 
of  llovoy’s  Seedling,  Seth  Boydon,  Triomphe 
do  (land,  aud  some  others  are  useless  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
try  them;  but  old  plants  of  Green  Prolific, 
Chas.  Downing,  Hharploss  and  some  others 
will  always  produce  satisfactory  results. 


CARDEN,  ^^best"qttatatttk^ 
FIELD  &  f  lowest  PRICES. 

Fl  f*  \AJ  CD  I  IUoattAted  it  Descriptive  Cota 
I"  LU  MV  C.  rt « |  logne  nulled  on  application 

J.  M.  M'CULLOUGK’S  SONS, 

iSiubuihed  is3tj  13b  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,^ 


Send  for  circulars  before  purchasing.  .Market 
Hardeners  will  do  well  to  write  for  special  price*. 


I  have  carefully  perused  Mr.  Parry’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  Kieffer  Pear  (see  Rural  of  Jan. 
20,  page  35),  aud  notice  that  he  quotes  the 
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minds  us  that  last  year  was  a  trying  time  to 
vegetation,  and  he  requests  that  we  will  try 
this  bean  again.  He  suggests  that  we  plan  t 
100  hills  beside  our  common  Na  vy  Bean,  feel¬ 
ing  confident  that  it  will  yield  three  times  more. 
He  says  it  is  the  best  of  ail  beans  for  cooking. 
He  suggests  that  we  plant  them  on  good  soil, 
not  too  rich,  one  in  a  hill  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  12  to  15  inches  in  the  row  (one  pint  will 
make  1,147  hills).  Mr.  Alexander  quotes  from 
the  letters  of  a  number  of  persons  to  show  that 
they  were  exceptionally  well  pleased  with  t  his 
Prolific  Tree  Bean.  We  cannot  doubt  it.  The 
test  we  made  last  year  was  a  fair  one.  The 
bean  is  excellent  in  every  way,  but  so  is  the 
old  Refugee,  from  which  it  di tiers  too  little  to 
justify  its  introduction  a-s  a  high-priced  novelty. 
Mr.  Alexander  also  writes  us  that  he  considers 
Pringle’s  American  Triumph  Oats  are  “entirely 
distinct  from  any  other  variety  known.”  We 
would  ask  him  in  what  respect  they  are  so  dis¬ 
tinct  l  We  ask  for  information,  not  to  be  crit¬ 
ical,  as  wo  have  a  small  quantity  to  teat. 
“Entirely  distinct”  is  an  expression  hard  to 
realize  when  applied  to  what  we  give  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  white  oats . 

Referring  to  the  statement  made  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  quo¬ 
ted  in  these  columns,  about  the  Japan  Maples 
being  always  protected  in  frames  at  the  Par¬ 
son’s  &  Sons  0o,’s  Nursery,  Flushiug,  L.  1., 
we  are  iuformed  that  the  matter  was  grossly 
mis-stated.  For  nine  years,  it  appears,  these 
maples  have  been  grown  in  numbers  in  open 
1  (orders  without  suffering  more  injury  than 
fails  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  hardy  deciduous 
shrubs.  The  maples  imported  from  Japan 
have,  during  the  first  year  after  their  arrival, 
suffered  somewhat,  both  in  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  but  native  plants  grafted  here  have  al¬ 
ways  done  well.  For  at  least  three  years,  Ja¬ 
panese  Maples  have  been  planted  out  in  the 
nursery  in  open  rows  the  same  as  other  decid¬ 
uous  shrubs,  and  cultivated  with  the  plow,  and 
that,  too,  as  it  happens,  in  the  bleakest  part 
of  the  farm . 


sent  them  to  hundreds  and  have  yet  to  find  one 
who  has  not  a  good  word  to  say  of  it.” 

Our  friend  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  published  our  opinion  of  this  bean  the 


An  old  farmer  writes  us  that  if  we  plant  ker¬ 
nels  from  the  butts,  the  plants  will  sucker  more 

if  from  the  tip  they  will  sucker  less . 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Roscher 


<$xir?rintent  of  the 

$lnv-*lovlu'v. 


POTATO  TEST  CONTINUED 


Indiana.  Test  No.  6.— Seed  from  John  S. 
Bodge,  La  Port,  Indiana.  Planted  April 
11.  Mostly  of  a  deep  purple  color  with  oc¬ 
casional  buff  streaks  and  blotches.  The  cut. 
Fig.  168,  shows  the  shape.  Y  ield,  478  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Large  and  small  potatoes  149,160 
to  the  acre.  Five  largest  weighed  three  pounds 
and  half  an  ounce.  Not  yet  tested  for  quality. 

Rose’s  New  Seedling  and  Rockt  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  from  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yau,  N. 
Y.— Test  No.  43.  Planted  April  23.  These 
two  kinds,  through  a  mistake,  were  planted 
together.  We  could  not,  therefore,  separate 
the  yield.  The  engravings,  Figs.  169  and  170, 
however,  show  the  typical  shape  of  each.  I  he 
skin  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Rose  is  nearly 
white;  the  other  more  of  a  buff.  The  eyes  of 
both  are  superficial,  and  both  are  exceptionally 
regular  in  shape,  even  those  of  the  largest 
size.  Yield,  873.04  bushels  to  the  acre.  I^arge 
and  small,  85,800  to  the  acre,  which  show's  a 
large  average  size.  The  best  five  weighed 
three  pounds  six  ounces.  Quality  mealy  and 
excellent:  tasteless. 

Florence.  Test  No.  52. — From  J ohn  Goeh- 
enour,  Freeport,  ills.  From  seed  of  the  old 
Goodrich.  White  skin,  eyes  not  sunken. 
Quality  rather  soggy,  with  sometimes  dark 
spots  in  tlie  middle.  Yield,  821.83  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Large  and  small,  87,120.  Dug  Sept. 


Indiana- 

of  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad 
Office,  Richmond.  Va.,  11  ears  of  what  he  calls 
Allen’s  Improved  Normandy  Corn.  They  weigh 
po,,  pounds.  They  are  14  to  20-rowed.  The 
kernel  is  a  white  dent,  closely  resembling  the 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  or  Benton  Corn  except  that 
it  is  rather  deeper.  We  should  say  they  were 
the  same  variety,  merely  modified  by  soil  and 

climate.  One  rarely  sees  11  finer  ears . 

Mr.  A.  D.  Huson,  of  Sheboygan  Falls, Wis., 


first  time  last-  Fall,  after  testing  it  last  season. 
We  have  spoken  against  it  os  o  navdty  and 
only  as  a  novelty.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  sufficiently  distinct  in  any  particular  to  be 
entitled  to  the  name.  It  is  no  fraud  in  any 
ease.  Those  w  ho  advertise  it  as  a  remarkable 
novelty  are  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere.  But 
were  they  to  test  it  beside  the  Refugee  and 
several  other  bush  kinds,  it  would  then  appear, 
perhaps,  that  our  statement  is  wrell  grounded- 


Experience  wrrn  Ensilage. — Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Pow'ell,  of  Ghent,  N-  Y.,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Chatham  Cornier,  speaks  of  his  trial  of 
the  ensilage  system.  He  has  a  concrete  silo  of 
three  compartments  built  two  years  ago.  The 
silo  was  opened  on  the  18th  day  Of  November 
and  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The 
causes  of  the  improved  condition  over  last 
year  are  two:  more  thorough  tramping  and 
heavier  pressure.  In  addition  to  the  screw 
pressure,  which  has  worked  with  more  effi¬ 
ciency  this  season,  several  tons  of  muck  were 
added,  in  barrels,  which  were  placed  upon  the 
plank  covering  around  the  entire  .silo.  There 
is  somewhat  more  of  acidity  than  was  expect¬ 
ed,  but  the  cause  lies  largely  iu  the  condition 
of  the  corn  when  it  was  cut.  The  experiment 
this  Winter,  in  addition  to  a  lot  of  breeding 
ewes,  was  with  some  beef  cattle  and  a  lot  of 
young  cattle  aud  calves.  It  was  very  noticea¬ 
ble  there  was  no  loss  of  condition  from  the 
usual  very  great  change  from  the  pasture  to 
the  dry  feed  of  the  barn.  With  sheep  espec¬ 
ially  the  change  is  very  severe:  by  nature  in- 
eliued  to  range  over  the  fields,  they  prefer  to 
remain  out  picking  the  last  morsel  of  grass 
that  can  be  found,  and  if  brought  to  the  stable 
will  almost  refuse  to  eat  lor  days,  unless  the 
ground  is  well  covered  with  snow.  The  ensi¬ 
lage  system  at  least  has  a  value  in  making  the 
change  less  severe;  in  fact,  the  sheep  are  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  pastures  when  they  begin  to 
fail,  and  Avheu  the  first  whiffs  of  the  opened 
silo  float  out  upon  the  air  they  will  come  up 
daily  to  be  fed  of  its  contents. 


Rose’s  Seedling— Fig.  169, 


If  Mr.  Huson’s  bean  is  not  the  California 
Tree  Bean  then  wo  have  never  tested  it.  aud 
have  nothing  to  say  for  or  against  it,  Many 
kindred  casts  may  be  mentioned.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  the  Paragon,  Perfection,  Favorite  aud 
MayfloAver  Tomatoes  were  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  side  by  side,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  so  little  difference  between  them 
that  the  one  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 


w'rites  us  as  follows:  “In  looking  over  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yohkkk  1  noticed, 
in  regard  to  the  California  Branch-Prolific 
Tree  Beau,  that  you  have  not  one  good  word 
to  say  for  it.  I  am  surprised  that  a  paper  of 
the  Rural’s  standing  should  accept  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  after  receiving  pay  for  the  same, 
publish  it  as  a  fraud,  since  it  virtually  amounts 
to  that.  I  claim  my  Imperial  Prolific  Beau  to 


Barn  Cellar. — A  farmer  who  has  used  a 
bam  cellar  for  thirty-seven  yen  re,  says  iu  the 
New  England  Farmer,  that  he  would  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  farm  without  one,  and  adds:  “1 
consider  the  manure  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  that  thrown  out  iu  heaps  against  the 
side  of  the  barn  in  the  old  way.”  Any  other 
man’s  verdict  will  be  much  the  same  who  takes 
proper  care  of  such  a  cellar  by  using  absorb¬ 
ents  to  “fix”  the  gases. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  B.,  of  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  she  thinks  it  would  be  more  im¬ 
partial  if  the  Rural  w'ould  give  the  lady  read¬ 
ers  a  chance  for  some  prize,  for  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  of  either  the  flower  or  vegetable  garden, 
to  encourage  them  to  work  a  little  more  out- 
of-doors  than  they  do.  She  thinks  this  might 
lead  to  better  gardens  and  better  health.  She 
states  that  though  53  years  of  age  she  does 
most  of  the  work  in  her  garden,  assisted  only 
a  little  by  the  “other  half.”  The  suggestion 
is  a  good  one,  and  we  shall  try  to  bear  it  in 
mind  in  connection  with  our  next  seed  distri¬ 
bution  . . 

Plant  your  late  strawberries  ou  laud  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  North.  The  earliest  should  be 

planted  iu  a  southern  exposure . 

The  Ohio  Raspberry  (Black-cap)  Las  done 
well  with  us  and  we  commend  a  trial  of  it  to 
our  friends.  The  canes  are  strong,  healthy 
and  hardy — decidedly  hardier  than  those  of 
the  Gregg,  though  the  berry  is  not  quite  so 
large . * . 


Ohio  Raspberry. — A  writer  in  the  Hus¬ 
bandmen  says  that  time  has  proven  that  this 
new  candidate  for  public  favor  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  one 
party  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  having  fifty 
acres  iu  bearing;  cane  strong  and  vigorous; 
iu  size  between  Doolittle  and  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter;  hardier  than  the  Gregg,,  being  linn  and 
solid;  seeds  small;  flavor  equal  to  any  Blaek- 
eup  known;  ripens  about  one  w'eek  after  Doo¬ 
little,  aud  holds  well  to  vines  when  fully  ripe, 
but  its  strongest  point  is  its  superior  qualities 
for  evaporating,  making  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  more  to  a  given  number  of  quarts 
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Aaron  D.  Capen  mentioned  that  he  had 
stools  of  the  Franconia  which  had  remained 
for  20  years  in  the  same  place.  Two  years 

ago  he  had  canes  10  feet  high . 

Dr.  Sturtkvant  remarks  that  the  milk  of 
Ayrshire  cows  is  the  nearest  to  human  milk 
and  the  most  easily  digested  of  any  produced . . 

Puck  calls  the  phylloxera  the  only  con¬ 
sistent  apostle  of  total  abstinence . 

Tire  New  England  Farmer  states  that  so 
long  ns  grain  (com)  is  worth  more  per  pound 
than  stalks,  the  advantage  of  the  silo  over  the 
corn-crib  and  hay-mow  is  more  apparent 

than  real . . 

A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that 
it  is  often  a  question  whether  recourse  to 
seeding  ground  with  a  special  view  to  green 
manuring  will  prove  profitable  in  a  given  soil. 
Even  clover,  plowed  down  deeply  in  clay  soil, 
while  in  teuderest.,  freest  growth,  has  been 
known  to  “sour”  the  soil  so  fatally  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  infertile  for  many  years  so  far  as  the 

green  stuff  was  turned  down . 

Mr.  Beecher  points  out  that  the  ever-faith- 
ful  horse  has  but  one  privilege  in  this  life, 

that  of  dying  w  hen  his  time  comes . . 

The  idea,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  that 
good  roads  are  to  be  bad  without  makiug  some 
sort  of  an  investment  in  the  work  is  absurd. . . 
Prof.  Steele  calls  the  carp  an  aquatic 

buzzard. . . . . 

Mr.  Reed  remarks  in  the  Rural  Home  ihat 
a  neighbor  had  a  piece  of  low  land  on  which 
wire-worms  destroyed  everything.  He  raised 
three  crops  of  buckwheat,  and  had  never  been 
troubled  since . . . . 


than  any  other  variety.  So  far  as  hardiness 
and  size  of  berry  are  concerned,  the  Rural 
from  its  own  tests  can  subscribe  to  the  above. 


it  is  better  to  cut  it  down,  says  Mr.  Wm,  H. 

Hunt . . . ....... . . . . 

The  American  Silk  Journal  reminds  its 
readers  that  the  Morus  multicaulis  fizzle  was 
due  measurably  to  the  fact  that  this  species 
wfas  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
Eastern,  Western  or  Middle  States,  having, 
in  ordinary  Winters,  frozen  to  the  ground _ 


orado,  Western  Nebraska  and  Utah,  com¬ 
prising  six  millions  of  acres.  English  and 
Scotch  capital  is  being  largely  invested  in 
cattle-growing  on  the  plains.  The  prospects 
for  a  season  of  success  are  very  encouraging 
in  Nebraska.  *  j.  T.  a. 


Ensilage  and  Gluten  Meal  for  Milch 
Cows. — Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  his  pains-taking 
experiments,  concludes  that  gluten  meal  seems 
potent  towards  milk  flow,  while  ensilage 
seems  not  favorable  to  milk  production,  while 
the  return  to  grain  seems  to  show  the  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  of  the  provious  ensilage  feeding. 
His  conclusions,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are 
taught  by  this  one  experiment,  must  lie  that 
ensilage,  while  valuable  for  maintenance,  is 
not  particularly  favorable  to  the  flow  of  milk; 
that  gluten  mpal  is  extremely  favorable  to¬ 
wards  milk-giving.  This  gluten  meal,  a  refuse 
from  glucose  factories,  is  very  nitrogenous, 
but  it  surfeits  the  cattle  easily,  and  becomes 
unpalatable  to  them.  His  impressions  are, 
that  unless  fed  with  care,  it  may  prove  an  in¬ 
jurious  food.  Its  rich  feeding  character  is 
shown  by  the  following  analysis,  made  by  the 
Station  chemist,  8.  M.  Babcock,  M.  D. 
analysis  of  gluten  meal. 

Water..., .  7.31 

Ash . 74 

Albuminoid  (N.  x  6.33) .  28.08 

Crude  fiber . 73 

Nitrogen,  free  extract .  54.46 

Fat  (ether  extract) .  S.T3 


)t  (Oitmsl 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.) 


Missouri. 

Opel,  Sullivan  Co.,  March  25, — This  part  of 
Missouri  has  had  the  coldest 
Winter  experienced  for  years. 

The  thermometer  indicated 
from  20  to  30  degrees  below- 
zero  a  number  of  times.  Snow  / 

was  about  20  inches  deep,  with  / 
the  best  sleighing,  and  lasted  / 
longer  than  any  snow-  we  have  / 
had  for  several  Winters.  Cattle  / 
are  in  fine  condition.  Sheep  | 

not  doing  very  well— they  are  I 
lousy-,  and  some  farmers  have  f 
lost  heavily.  The  yield  of  I 

crops  per  acre  in  this  part  is  \ 
as  follows:— Corn,  50  bushels;  \ 
wheat,  20  bushels;  oats,  30  \ 

bushels.  Prices  are : — Cora,  40  N. 
cents;  wheat,  00  cents;  oats,  35  \ 

cents;  butter,  15  cents;  eggs, 

1-3 1  cents.  Hogs,  stock,  £0  per 

hundred.  A  large  amount  of 

hay  is  left  over  for  another 

Winter.  Land  Is  worth,  unimproved,  £10  to 

£12  per  acre;  improved  land,  from  £15  to  £25 


KEEPING  VEGETABLES. 

S.  C.,  West  Northfield,  Mass. — 1.  Is  there 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Butter. — Prof.  Ar¬ 
nold  says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  there  are 
but  few  foods  that  will  stiinulate  a  large  flow 
of  milk  equal  to  brewers’  grains,  but  there  is 
no  butter  in  it.  When  used  as  an  exclusive 
diet  the  milk  of  cows  consuming  it  soon  ceases 
to  produce  any  butter.  When  used  as  a  par¬ 
tial  feed  the  butter  product  will  be  gauged  by' 
the  other  food  used  with  the  grains.  As  the 
grains  increase  the  weight  of  milk  and  de¬ 
crease  its  value  for  butter  production,  it  is 
very  unfair  for  patrons  of  a  creamery  to  feed 
grains  to  their  cows  unless  all  the  patrons  do 
the  same.  It  is  an  artful  wayr  of  watering 
milk — the  milk  being  watered  before  it  comes 
from  the  cow  instead  of  afterward.  It  means 
something  for  nothing;  or,  to  phrase  it  a  little 
more  exactly,  it  means  money  for  wrater. 
Cows  supplying  milk  to  a  creamery  should 
have  no  sour  or  fermented  food,  Prof.  Arnold 
says,  which  does  not  speak  well  for  ensilage. 


Florence  No.  52— Fig.  172. 


any  successful  way  of  keeping  spinach  for 
Winter  use  f  2.  How  can  cabbage  be  kept  to 
early  Spring  economically  ?  3.  How  should 
cucumbers  be  treated  from  the  time  they  are 
taken  from  the  vines  for  pickling  until  fit  for 
market  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Spinach  may  be  sown  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  as  late  as  Oct.  1.  In  well-exposed  fields 
cover  it  lightly  with  hay,  though  in  warm, 
well-drained  soil  no  covering  is  necessary.  2. 
Cabbage  must  be  kept  in  a  dry.  frost-proof 
but  not  warm,  cellar.  The  method  employed 
by  many  market  gardeners  is  to  place  the 
cabbages,  head  down,  in  trenches  in  the  field, 
covering  them  with  litter  and  soiL  3.  Cut  off 
the  cucumbers,  leaving  a  short  piece  of  the 
stem  on.  Be  careful  not  to  braise  them. 
Wash  them  in  cold  water  and  lay  them  in  a 
cask  two  or  three  iuches  deep ;  cover  the  layer 
with  salt — the  coarse  quality — and  repeat  until 
all  are  in.  It  will  be  necessary  to  throw  in 
a  little  water  with  the  first  layer.  Have  fitted 
a  board  that  w  ill  go  inside  of  the  cask,  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  cucumbers  under,  and  place  a 
heavy  stone  on  top.  Add  fresh  ones  as  before 
when  you  desire.  Any  top  ones  that  seem 
soft  throw  away.  When  the  cask  is  full  straw 
over  with  salt;  cover  with  a  cloth  and  replace 
the  board  and  weight  When  wanted  for  use 
take  out  what  you  wish  and  put  into  a  vessel 
that  will  hold  two  or  three  times  as  much 
water  as  pickles.  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
let  stand  three  or  four  days,  or  until  fresh 
enough,  changing  the  water  every  day.  A 
little  alum  is  a  good  thing  to  preserve  the 
green  color  with,  but  it  should  be  judiciously 
used. 

cow  peas. 

G.  A.  C.,  Strathroy,  Canada. — Is  there  such 
a  cow-pea  as  the  Chowder,  and  would  it  be 
suitable  for  Canada. 

Ans. — The  “Clay”  or  “Crowder,”  we  sup¬ 
pose  is  here  referred  to — one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  cow-pea  so  largely  raised  at 
the  South  both  for  stock  feed  and  enriching 
poor  lands.  It  is  a  clay-colored  sort,  the  largest 
of  all  the  varieties;  but  neither  prolific  nor 
easy  to  raise.  It  gets  its  name  from  its  color 
aud  the  crowded  position  of  the  seeds  in  the 
pod.  A  large  first-page  illustration  of  it  was 
given  in  the  Rural  of  Dec-ember  20,  1S80 
Quite  a  large  number  of  varieties  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution 
of  1879.  Eleven  different  sorts  were  tested  at 
t  he  Rural  Experiment  Grounds  and  the  results 
reported  in  the  issue  of  October  9,  1880.  Of 
these  the  earliest  to  mature  were  the  Poor 
Laud  Pea,  the  seed  of  which  was  ripe  on 
August  15;  the  Goose  Pea.  w  hich  ripened  early 
in  September, and  the  Whip-poor-w  ill  or  Java, 
which  began  to  ripen  seed  on  September  5. 
Tbe  Tbree-erop  Pea  ripened  seed  by  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  The  Crowder  produced  low  vines 
that  spread  out  covering  the  ground  for  a 
space  of  six  feet;  hut  uo  fruit  was  formed. 
From  the  reports  of  the  large  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  our  seed,  all  over  the 
country,  in  187!)  and  1880.  w  e  do  not  think  any 
variety  of  cow-  [tea  can  be  profitably  grown 
so  far  north  as  Canada,  Both  for  feed  and 
soil  enrichment  clover  is  more  desirable. 


Salt  on  Potatoes.— Mr.  Charles  J.  Edic, 
of  Many,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  informs  us 
that  during  the  season  of  1881  he  tried  salt  on 
soil  in  which  lie  planted  potatoes.  He  broad¬ 
casted  about  1,001)  or  1,200  pounds  of  salt  to  the 
acre  and  harrowed  it  in.  The  potatoes  were 
then  planted,  and  others  were  planted  along¬ 
side  in  the  same  field  without  salt.  The  effect 
was  most  striking.  Just  as  far  as  the  salt  ex¬ 
truded  the  potatoes  were  smooth,  sound,  and 
of  good  size.  The  next  rows  adjoining,  where 
the  salt  did  not  reach,  the  potatoes  were  small, 
wormy  and  rough.  We  may  add  to  the  above 
that  we  have  tried  salt  on  potatoes  without  any' 
such  effect  as  that  attributed  to  its  use  above. 


per  acre,  and  in 
sro  od  demand. 
Wages  for  farm 
hands  from  £15 
to  £20  per  month, 
and  laborers  in 
good  demand. 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS, 


A.  W.  C’heever  gives  a  very  good  definition 
of  a  jKitato  tuber  in  Sibley’s  Almanac.  He 
says  that  it  is  really  nothing  but  a  potato  vine 
telescoped  into  itself  and  gone  into  winter- 

quarters — hibernated,  as  it  were . 

Hints  on  Fruit-growing.— We  learn  from 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society  that  if  we  want  to  raise  the  large 
English  gooseberries  we  must  prime  severely 
and  manure  heavily.  They  should  also  be 

shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun . 

Mn.  John  B.  Moore  deems  it  a  mistake  to 
plant  raspberries  in  hills,  as  is  commonly 
done.  He  puts  his  rows  six  feet  apart,  and 
the  plant*  two-nud-a-half  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  He  then  sets  a  braced  post  t wu-and-a- 
half  or  three  feet  high  at  each  end  of  the  row, 
and  stretches  a  galvanized  wire,  to  which  the 
canes  are  tied  with  cotton  twine,  about  six 
inches  apart,  This  is  cheaper  than  stakes, 
ami  the  canes  do  not  smot  her  each  other.  You 
want  to  do  all  the  cultivating  you  cun  by 
horse-power.  Most  kinds  throw  up  suckers, 

which  should  be  chopped  off. . . . 

Colonel  Henry  W.  Wilson  said  that  he 
trains  the  Lawton  Blackberry  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  fence,  and  pinches  off  the  shoots  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  make  laterals.  The  crop  is 
perfectly  bewildering;  the  bunches  of  ten  or 

twelve  berries  were  ull  ripe  at  once . 

Ho  says  also  that  the  currant  will  thrive 
where  no  sunlight  reaches  the  soil.  We  should 
like  to  ask  tile  Colonel  for  how  many  years 


Nebraska. 

Omaha,  Douglas  Co..  March 
24. — After  a  long  Winter  and 
^  more  than  the  usual  amount 

4A  of  snow.  Soring  seems  to  have 

arrived.  Farmers  in  AVestera 
W  Nebraska  were  seeding  ten 

davs  ago,  and  plowing  is 
p  going  on.  Early  planting  is 

'  a  maiu  point  in  this  county 

so  the  plants  can  make  a 
strong  growth  before  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather.  A  large 
and  increased  area  of  com  will  be  planted,  a 
crop  which  never  fails  and  affords  the  most 
profit.  At  present  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
Nebraska  seed  corn  by  Illinois.  Indiana  and 
Eastern  Iowa.  One  man  took  20 car-loads  East 
yesterday,  bought  from  fanners  in  Central 
Nebraska.  Our  corn  was  thoroughly  ripened 
during  our  late  Fall.  The  price  of  prime  seed 
corn  is  £1  to  £1.50,  which  gives  a  good  profit 
to  farmers.  Immigration  has  already  set  in. 
and  cars  are  daily  missing  westward  loaded 
with  household  goods  and  stock.  This  is  a 
way  of  moving  which  is  much  in  advance  of 
the  old  covered  wagons  of  early  days.  The 
farmer  who  wants  to  come  A  Vest  from  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  etc.,  loads  his  effects  iu  a  car 
and  is  quickly  transported  to  his  new  location. 
There  will  lie  a  great  influx  into  Nebraska  of 
people,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  will  lie 
well-to-do  fanners  with  plenty’  of  capital  to 
commence  farming  and  stock-growing  com¬ 
bined  at  once.  Reports  from  the  Western 
cattle  ranges  indicate  scarcely  any  loss  front 
the  severe  Winter  storm.  The  snow  is  all 
gone  and  stock  are  haviug  plentt  of  feed. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railway  have  just  offered 
■or  sale  their’gi  azing  lands  in  Wyoming.  Col- 


Rkrbkkry  Cluster— From  Nature— Fig.  I7L 

F.  R.  Pierson  calls  Perle  des  Jardins  the 

finest  monthly  rose  in  culivation . . 

A  WRITER  in  the  Iowa  Homestead  says  that 
the  Snyder  Blackberry  may  be  depended  011 

every  season  in  Middle  aud  Southern  Iowa . 

If  a  vineyard  cannot  In-  properly  eared  for. 


APRIL  M 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORK£R. 


THE  SQUASH  VINE-BORER. 

T.  U.  C.,  Square  Pond,  Conn. — In  our  sec¬ 
tion  Hubbard  squashes  begin  to  die  as  soon  as 
fairly  safe  from  bugs,  and  continue  to  die 
through  all  the  season.  I  examined  and  dis¬ 
sected  hundreds  of  vines,  from  the  end  of  the 
root  to  the  tip  of  the  vine,  and  found  no  visible 
cause  of  death— by  what  is  it  caused. 

Ans. — By  the  larva  of  the  Squash  vine 
Hilgeria,  first  described  by  Harris  in  1S2X  under 
the  name  of  Algeria  cueurbitae.  This  grub  or 
borer  perforates  the  stem  of  the  pumpkin  and 
squash  vines  near  the  ground  and  devours  the 
interior.  It  becomes  a  winged  insect  the 
secoud  year.  A  teaspoonful  of  saltpeter  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  a  pint  poured 
on  each  hill,  is  said  to  be  an  efficient  remedy. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  presence  of  the  pest  is 
not  made  known  by  the  wilting  of  the  vines 
until  the  mischief  ha-s  been  done ;  prevention 
is  therefore  easier  than  “cure.”  The  parent 
moths  may  be  caught  by  sticky  fly-paper 
placed  about  the  vines,  or  by  means  of  a  net. 
If  the  moth  is  seen  flitting  about  ,  and  escapes 
capture  the  vines  should  be  closely  examined 
for  eggs  and  for  wounds  made  by  the  larvae  in 
entering  the  stem.  The  former  should  he  de¬ 
stroyed,  when  found,  and  tjie  latter  cut  out. 
As  the  eggs  are  deposited  near  the  root  of  the 
vine,  covering  several  of  the  lower  joints  of 
the  stem  with  earth  has  been  found  beneficial. 

HORSE-POWER  THRASHING. 

W.  P.  R,,  Opoiyetown.  Ill.—l.  Being  tired  of 
the  worry,  hurry  and  bother  of  the  present 
mode  of  thrashing  wheat  by  means  of  a  hired 
steam-power,  and  wishing  to  adopt  a  more 
convenient  method.  I’d  like  to  learn  how  much 
grain  a  two- horse  tread  power  would  thrash 
in  a  day;  whether  it  is  harder  on  the  horses 
than  a  lever  power;  and  if  the  horses  must,  be 
specially  shod  to  work  itf  2.  How  deep  should 
tile  be  laid  in  a  nursery,  and  how  large  should 
the  mam  drain  tile  be  to  drain  15  acres'1 

Ans. — 1.  A  two-horse  power  will  thrash  100 
to  150  bushels  of  wheat  a  day  and  clean  it,  if 
the  cleaner  is  attached  to  the  thrasher.  -  he 
level  tread  power  has  some  advantages.  A 
horse  does  not  need  shoeing  to  work  in  a  tread 
power  and  the  work  is  not  so  hard  as  a  lever 
power.  The  writer  has  thrashed  and  cleaned 
100  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day.  with  two  hands 
to  help.  If  the  barn  floor  is  large  enough  one  can 
thrash  during  the  Winter  whatever  the  weather 
may  be  outside,  and  may  work  half  a  day 
and  leave  it  and  begin  again  when  he  wishes. 
With  two  boys  a  man  can  do  all  his  own  thrash¬ 
ing  with  ease  and  very  cheaply  and  conve¬ 
niently.  2.  The  tile  should  lie  laid  three  feet 
deep:  for  15  acres  a  three-inch  discharge  would 
be  sufficient  unless  the  soil  is  very  wet. 

HORSE  BLEEDING  FROM  NOSTRIL. 

./,  S.,  Nvoxho  Co.,  Kansas.— I  have  a  horse 
which  after  working  in  the  plow  was  taken  in 
the  night  with  bleeding  from  one  nostril ;  the 
blood  flowed  in  a  small  stream  or  dropped  as 
fast  as  drops  could  fall.  What  is  the  cause  and 
what  should  lie  done  ? 

Ans. — Bleeding  from  one  nostril  indicates 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  bronchial  or 
nasal  membranes;  when  from  the  lungs  both 
nostrils  bleed ;  son  ie times  the  blood  <•< >mes  f  rom 
the  stomach,  when  it  is  black  and  sour.  In 
this  case  it  is  due  to  a  tight  collar,  over-load¬ 
ing  of  the  stomach,  or  over-exertion.  The 
treatment  should  be  to  tie  the  head  up  high; 
to  put  cold-water  cloths  on  the  head  and  neck; 
to  test  the  animal,  and  give  daily  one  ounce 
of  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  or  one  scruple 
of  sugar  of  lead  daily.  It  is  sometimes  due  to 
constitutional  defect,  when  it  is  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  relieved.  When  the  bleeding  is  copious 
plugging  the  nostril  with  a  sponge  tied  to  a 
string  fixed  to  the  nose-band,  or  made  safe  in 
some  way,  and  dipped  in  infusion  of  willow  or 
oak-bark  may  be  resorted  to. 

HEN  MANURE  FOR  CORN. 

II.  R.  L..  GoodalVs,  Va.—l.  What  should  be 
mixed  with  hen  manure  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tion  so  that  it  can  be  safely  applied  to  corn? 
2.  How  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans.— 1.  A  mixture  of  ben  manure,  wood 
ashes  and  plaster  is  excellent  for  corn.  Spread 
the  poultry  manure  on  a  floor  and  beat  it  fine 
with  the  back  of  a  shovel,  breaking  all  lumps. 
Then  spread  the  plaster  evenly  over  it,  and 
then  spread  the  ashes  evenly  over  the  plaster. 
Take  a  rake  and  mix  evenly  and  thoroughly. 
The  manure  should  be  dry  and  should  not  lie 
mixed  until  needed'  for  use.  If  you  have  not 
ashes  and  plaster,  dry  earth  or  line  coal  ashes 
are  good— four  parts  to  one  of  manure.  Dry 
muck,  however,  where  obtainable,  is  the  best. 
Let  the  mixture  lie  in  a  heap  until  it  heats; 
then  work  it  over  and  mix  more  until  the  dung 
is  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  muck, 
which  will  be  nearly  eight  times  its  bulk.  2. 
When  hen  manure  is  drilled  with  the  seed 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  “burn”  unless  it  is 
much  diluted.  It  is  always  safer  to  have  a 
thin  layer  of  soil  between  the  manure  and  seed. 

APPLE-TREE  BARK  SPLITTING  IN  WINTER. 

H.,  no  address,— hast  Spring  I  planted  150 
apple  trees.  They  grew  all  right  during  the 
Summer,  but  this  Winter  nearly  all  of  them 
have  split  in  the  bai'V  Just  above  the  ground 


The  length  of  the  splits  Araries,  but  is  usually 
about  six  inches,  and  all  were  filled  with  ice 
Is  there  auy  preventive?  What  is  the  cause? 
Can  anything  be  done  to  help  them  now? 

Ans. — The  splitting  referred  to  is  due  to 
sharp  and  sudden  freezes  early  in  the  season, 
which  affect  some  varieties  worse  than  others? 
Professor  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  attributes  it  to  the  hygroscopic  (water-ab¬ 
sorbing)  quality  of  the  bark,  and  says  the  stems 
of  the  varieties  subject,  to  it  may  be  noticed  to 
be  wet  near  the  ground  when  others  are  dry. 
There  is  no  preventive  known,,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  bind  up  tho  wound  with  waxed 
cloth  as  soon  as  discovered.  This  splitting  is 
often  very  destructive  in  nurseries  as  well  as 
young  orchards,  aud  some  varieties  are  so  gen¬ 
erally  ruined  by  it  before  arriving  at  a  salable 
size  that  nurserymen  dislike  to  grow  them. 

INQUIRIES  ABOUT  PATENTS. 

.4.  «/.,  West  Chenango,  N,  V. — Is  there  a 
patent  on  the  iubber  bucket  used  in  endless 
chain  pumps?  A  mau  is  traveliug  around 
here  claiming  $5  royalty  on  them. 

Ans. — The  number  of  patents  still  in  force 
is  112,000.  These  cover  all  conceivable  sorts  of 
devices;  aud  many  of  them  differ  in  very 
minute  points  only.  It  would  therefore  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  and  entirely  too  troublesome 
for  us  to  go  back  through  old  volumes  of  the 
Patent  Office  Reports  in  search  of  any  patent 
so  vaguely  described  as  that  here  referred  to. 
Whenever  anybody  claims  a  “royalty”  he 
MUST,  on  demand,  give  the  numlier  of  the  pat¬ 
ent  under  which  he  claims  it.  If  he  refuses  to 
do  this  it  would  be  fortunate  if  a  bulldog,  fed 
on  raw  meat  for  a  mouth,  investigated  the 
contents  of  the  fraud’s  pants,  or  a  stout  No. 
IS  boot  helped  him  off  the  farm.  Once  knowing 
the  number  of  the  patent,  we  can  furnish  in¬ 
formation  about  it. 

ANTHRAX  IN  A  COLT. 

.1.  V„  Van  hwmi,  Neb. — A  colt  of  mine  is 
dying  from  a  disease  known  here  as  “black 
tongue.”  Symptoms:  first  a  yellowish  matter 
oozed  from  the  eyes:  swelling  on  lower  jaw; 
breathing  very  heavily  aud  foaming  profusely 
at  the  mouth,  together  with  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrilsafter  having  been  sev¬ 
eral  times  smoked  with  burned  woolen  rags  aud 
sulphur.  My  neighbor  has  lost  two  horses  and 
two  calves  with  the  disease— what  is  it,  and 
how  should  it.  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  virulent  contagious  disease 
of  the  same  type  as  black  leg  in  cattle  and 
cholera  in  pigs,  and  known  as  Malignant  An¬ 
thrax.  It  would  better  to  destroy  au  animal 
so  taken  at  once,  and  bury  it  safely  or  burn  it. 
If  any  treatment  should  be  deemed  judicious 
it  should  be  first  a  brisk  saline  purgative,  18 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts;  and  after  that  give  one 
ouuce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  und  one  dram  of 
chlorate  of  potasli  daily,  alternating  the  doses. 
The  disease  can  be  communicated  to  human 
beings  by  infected  animals  or  their  carcasses. 

POOR  TOBACCO  GROUND. 

B.  P.  C.,  Oakfwld,  N.  Y.— Is  light  hemlock 
soil  which  will  grow  15  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre  without  manure,  and  grow  fodder  corn, 
but  cannot  produce  ears,  suitable  for  tobacco 
if  enriched  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers?  What  fertilizer  would  be  suitable,  and 
what  variety  of  tobacco  would  be  likely  to 
do  well. 

Ans. — The  prospects  would  seem  to  lie  so 
much  against  a  profitable  crop  of  tobacco, 
without  bam -yard  manure,  on  land  that  fails  to 
produce  good  corn,  as  to  render  the  experi¬ 
ment  unadvisable.  There  may  lie  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  to  render 
it  impossible.  We  would  recommend  a  very 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  aud  a  very 
liberal,  broadcast,  surface  application  of  some 
“complete”  fertilizer,  like  Bow  kers  Hill  aud 
Drill  Phosphate.  For  a  variety  we  would 
recommend  the  Wilson’s  Hybrid,  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  grow  a  Havana  variety  or  the  “Brand” 
for  a  Connecticut  seed-leaf. 

INJURY  TO  GRAPE-VINE  ROOTS. 

C.  R-  M.,  Dun iii ore,  W.  Fa.— Are  not  grape¬ 
vines  injured,  while  plowing,  by  the  breaking 
and  bleeding  of  the  roots  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  undoubtedly.  This  injury  is 
one  of  the  mysterious,  unrecognized,  so-called 
diseases  of  grape-vines,  especially  on  land  with 
a  hard  sub-soil  which  the  roots  cannot  pene¬ 
trate.  Almost  everybody  lias  observed  that 
vines  over  tile  drains  are  much  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  than  those  dc  we-by ,  The  explana- 
ti<Tu  is  that  there  the  roots  penetrate  deeply. 
It  is  not  the.  bleeding  only  that  is  injurious; 
but  the  cutting  of  the  feeding  roots  deprives 
the  vines  of  all  power  to  repair  damages  until 
they  are  re-established,  and  by  this  time  the 
season  is  over.  The  use  of  the  cultivator  or 
very  shallow  plowing  is  the  remedy,  and, 
where  phylloxera  abound,  leaving  an  unculti¬ 
vated  strip  in  grass  under  the  vines  is  very 
beneficial. 

BLOOD  POISONING  IN  COLT. 

H.  S.,  Marion,  Va.— About  a  year  ago  a 
yearling  colt  got  the  “distemper,”  aud  in  a 
short  Hum  »  swelling  appeared  under  the  jaw. 


soon  spread  and  discharged  a  deal  of  matter, 
after  which  the  condition  of  the  colt  improved; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  swelling  ap¬ 
peared  iu  the  flank,  where  it.  soon  opened  aud 
discharged  more  or  less  matter  until  about  six 
weeks  ago.  when  the  sore  healed,  but  siuce 
then  the  animal  has  been  rapidly  declining; 
what  ails  him  ? 

Ans. — The  colt  is  suffering  from  blood  poison¬ 
ing  from  absorption  of  the  matter  (pus)  from 
the  first  abscess.  Immediate  treatment  is 
required.  First,  give  a  dose  of  eight  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts.  Afterwards  give  half  an  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  every  day ,  aud  alternately 
and  daily  one  ounce  of  powdered  Peruvian 
bark  with  half  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  iron  in  a 
bran  mash. 

COTTON-SEED  AND  CORN  MEAL  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

D.  C.  H.,  Cincinnati's,  Ar.  Y. — 1.  Wlmt  is  the 
comparative  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
coru  meal  as  feed  for  milch  cows  for  milk  aud 
also  for  butter  and  how  much  should  be  fed  per 
day?  2.  Mixed  witli  boiled  vegetables  or  bran, 
would  it  lie  better  feed  for  hens  thau  middlings 
and  bran? 

Ans.— 1 .  Cotton-seed  and  corn  are  so  entirely 
different  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
each  other  excepting  as  regards  their  money 
feeding  value.  This  is  equivalent  to  $3.fi0  for 
cotton  seed  meal  aud  $1.70  for  corn  meal  per 
hundred  pounds.  But  cotton-seed  meal  is  too 
rich  a  food  to  be  used  alone  or  in  any  hut 
small  quantity,  as  one  quart  per  day,  with 
three  quarts  of  corn  meal,  when  it  adds  to  the 
com  meal  the  nutritive  elements  in  which 
it  is  deficient.  2.  Yes. 

MORE  ABOUT  CONCRETE  HOUSES. 

./.  8. ,  Denver,  Col, — How  should  the  frames 
for  concrete  walls  be  made?  How  thick 
should  the  wall  lie  for  a  small  house  ?  What 
should  be  the  proportion  of  sand,  gravel  and 
cement  ?  How  long  does  it  take  to  set  ? 

Ans. — The  frames  are  made  of  boards  or 
planks,  held  in  place  by  posts  kept  in  their 
position  by  notched  cleats.  Fora  small  house. 
12  iuches  thick  is  sufficient.  One  part  cement; 
two  parts  sand;  five  parts  gravel,  ami  as  many 
stones  as  can  be  worked  iu.  The  concrete  will 
set  hard  enough  to  build  more  on  it.  in  24  hours. 
By  beginning  at  one  corner  and  working 
round,  it  will  be  set  by  the  time  the  starting 
place  is  reached.  This  method  is  as  cheap  as 
brick  at  £2  a  thousand,  and  cheaper  if  the 
sand,  gravel  and  stone  are  handy. 

A  BLIND  COLT. 

A.  F.  AT.,  Wayne,  IU. — About  a  mouth  ago 
the  eyes  of  my  year-old  colt  began  to  water, 
and  he  has  become  blind  in  both  eyes,  over 
which  there  is  a  bluish  film.  He  appears  to  no¬ 
tice  moving  objects;  how  should  he  be  treated! 

Ans.— The  film  might  be  removed,  no  doubt, 
by  a  careful  application  of  a  solution  of  three 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  rain-water.  This 
should  he  applied  by  drawing  a  soft  earaolV 
hair  brush  charged  with  it  across  the  clouded 
film.  It.  would  be  safe  to  procure  professional 
assistance  in  dealing  with  such  a  tender  organ 
as  the  eye. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“ Chautauqua ,”  Bvoe.klon,  N.  Ir. — 1.  How 
should  coarse  ground  bone  aud  wood  ashes  ne 
applied  to  grapes?  How  while  planting  a  vine¬ 
yard,  and  how  on  a  bearing  vineyard?  2. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “uniform,” 
“renifonn,”  und  “globose”  glunds  and  “gland¬ 
less”  as  used  iu  describing  grapes? 

Ans.— 1.  We  purchase  the  bone  meal  and 
spread  it  on  the  soil  at.  the  rate  of  5(H)  or  more 
pounds  to  the  acre.  We  use  all  the  wood 
ashes  that  we  can  procure  at  a  reasonable 
price.  In  planting  a  vineyard  use  about  two 
quarts  of  bone  to  each  vine,  mixing  it  with 
the  soil  Immediately  about  the  roots.  Iu  case 
of  a  bearing  vineyard,  sow  broadcast,  between 
the  rows,  and  harrow  in.  2.  At  the  base  of 
the  leaves  of  certain  kinds  of  peaches  are 
always  found  small  glands,  either  round  aud 
regular,  or  oblong  or  irregular,  while  the 
leaves  of  certain  other  kinds  have  no  glands 
at  all,  but  are  more  deeply  cut  or  serrated  on 
the  margins.  These  peculiarities  of  the  foliage 
are  constant  and  aid  us  greatly  in  recognizing 
a  variety  by  forming  three  distinct  classes, 
viz.:  1,  Leaves  serrated  and  without  glands. 
2.  Loaves  with  small  round  or  glolnise  glands. 
:-!.  Leaves  with  large,  irregular  uniform  glands 
Strictly  speaking,  “  uniform  ”  means  single¬ 
form;  globose,  spherical,  or  nearly  so;  aud 
reniform,  kidney-shaped. 

8,  S.  ('.,  Bingham  Center.  I 'a.  I.  Which  is 
the  better— to  boil  or  grind  grain  for  cows  and 
calves?  2.  Is  the  Vergennes  drape  what  is 
claimed  for  it?  3.  Is  G.  S.  Wales,  of  Rochester* 
N.  Y.,  a  reliable  dealer?  I.  How  cao  bones 
be  made  into  a  fertilizer  so  as  to  lie  used  this 
Spring?  5.  Is  the  Mapes  complete  fertilizer 
as  good  as  it  is  claimed  to  be?  (5.  Would 
plaster  be  of  benefit  to  potatoes  if  applied  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  cut? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  best  to  have  grain  ground  as 
fine  as  possible  and  feed  it  with  cut  feed  moist¬ 
ened  with  water.  is  then  ull  digested.  2. 
W«  think  it  is.  We  are  testing  it  and  cannot 


yet  answer  from  experience.  3.  Yes.  4.  If 
it  is  desired  to  save  all  the  fertilizing  matter 
it  cannot  he  done  so  quickly.  If  they  are  putiu 
n  pit,  in  the  ground  with  some  fresh  quick- lime 
Or  wood  ashes,  or  both,  and  moistened  and  cov¬ 
ered  up.  w  ith  the  earth  aud  left  for  three 
months;  they  may  he  broken  up  line  quite 
easily.  If  the  bones  are  burut,  howrever,  they 
can  lie  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and  so  be 
quickly  prepared  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
small  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain  will 
then  be  lost,  but  all  the  phosphoric  acid  will 
remain,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  that  gives  bones 
their  fertilizing  value.  5,  Yes.  <5.  We  ean- 
uot  yet  answer  positively,  but  from  our  last 
season’s  trial  we  arc  disposed  to  favor  it. 

R.  S.,  Fort  Plain ,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  oil  meal  good 
for  milch  cows?  2.  Is  a  Jersey  cross  on  com- 
mou  edws  good  for  dairy  purposes?  3.  Which 
is  the  best  to  cross  on  a  Chester  White  sow' — a 
Berkshire  or  Essex  boar?  4.  My  four-year- 
old  colt  goes  slightly  lame,  owing  to  the  sw  ell¬ 
ing  of  tho  muscles  of  one  of  bis  hind  legs— 
how  should  he  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  butter,  linseed-oil  meal  is  not 
desirable;  cotton-seed  meal  is,  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties — say  a  quart  at  a  meal,  with  a  qua  it  each 
of  bran  and  corn  meal,  2.  The  very  best  for 
butter;  if  for  milk  the  Dutch  (Holstein  so 
called)  or  the  Ayrshire  is  preferable.  3.  For 
bacon  and  ham  the  Berkshire  is  better  than 
the  Essex;  for  small,  early  market  pigs  the 
Essex  is  a  good  cross;  but  a  really  good  Ches¬ 
ter-White  is  itself  an.  excellent  kind.  4.  The 
hind  leg  is  altogether  too  indefinite  a  descrip¬ 
tion  to  base  an  opinion  Upon.  The  symptoms 
point  to  a  spavin ;  but  it  would  bo  better  to 
write  again  more  fully. 

II.  F.,  Chicago,  III. — I  am  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  five  cows  whose  milk  is  to  be  sold  iu  this 
city.  Grazing  will  cost,  $1.25  per  week,  and 
in  Winter  I  intend  to  feed  hay.  slop,  mill-dust, 
bran,  corn  aud  distillers1  “grains1’;  the  cows 
will  cost  $40  each  and  yield  12  quarts  of  milk 
a  day;  I  shall  have  to  liny  a  horse  and  wagon 
to  deliver  the  milk — is  it  likely  I  can  make 
the  business  pay?  i  am  youug  and  single. 

Ans. — Our  young  friend’s  ambition  is  praise¬ 
worthy  and  if  he  is  careful  at  tho  start  he  will 
undoubtedly  succeed.  One  mau  should  be  well 
able  to  care  for  five  or  even  ten  cows  and  de¬ 
liver  the  milk,  with  perhaps  a  little  help  at 
milking  time  if  he  has  10  head.  Ten  make 
very  little  more  labor  than  five  and  tic  ex¬ 
penses  of  horse,  wagon,  etc.,  will  be  no  more. 
The  cost  of  grazing  is  too  high.  A  cow  can  he 
fed  on  hay  and  feed  for  about  that,  cost:  12 
quarts  a  day  are  also  too  high  an  estimate  for 
the  milk.  It  is  all  a  question  of  figuring  the 
cost  aud  income  aud  careful  figuring  is  needed. 

A*.  A'..  Keene,  Neh, — l.  Could  cranberries  lie 
profitably  grown  on  good  corn  laud?  2,  What 
is  the  best,  soil  for  the  huckleberry  ?  3.  What 
sort  of  a  plum  is  Bassett’s  American?  4.  What 
about  the  Stump  Apple  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Much  bus  been  said  about  upland 
cranberry  cultivation,  but  we  know  of  uo  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavors.  It  would  scarcely  pay  to 
mulch  heavily.  2.  Leaf  mold.  3.  It  is  a 
small,  hard  plum,  of  no  value  except  for  cook¬ 
ing.  4.  The  Stump  Apple  is  supposed  to  Inn  r 
originated  in  Delaware,  accoixling  to  Down¬ 
ing.  The  fruit  is  medium  in  size,  oblate,  yel- 
lowish,  shaded  with  light  red  nearly  over  the 
whole  surface.  Stalk  short  and  small.  Flesh 
whitish,  rather  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  tender, 
sprightly  sub-acid.  Good,  core  small.  Sep¬ 
tember,  October. 

TF.  K,  K.,  New  Windsor,  IlL—1,  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  seed  corn  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood?  Tlie  germ  is  black  and  shrunken  and  the 
corn  won’t  germinate.  2.  What  would  be  a 
good  variety  for  this  section?  3.  What  seeds¬ 
man  would  the  Rural  specially  recommend? 
4.  Is  last  year's  corn  taken  from  the  crib  je- 
liablo  for  seed? 

Ans,— I.  It  was  not  fully  ripened,  or  if  so, 
uot  properly  harvested.  2.  The  Chester  Co. 
Mammoth  would  do  well  with  you  if  you  don’t, 
mind  tall,  heavy  stalks.  3.  We  havo  no  pref¬ 
erences.  4.  Wo  cannot  say  as  to 'individual 
cases  without  seeing  the  corn.  There  was 
much  inferior  seed  com  in  Iwith  ycurs.  Why 
not  test  it  yourself?  Put  u  few  grains  in  moist 
earth  and  keep  it  warm.  A  few  days  will  tell 
the  story. 

G.  W,  Dallas,  Texas.— Ib  cotton-seed 
meal  a  good  fert  ilizer  for  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  garden  truck?  1  can  get  it  here  for  *1* 
per  ton;  while  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure 
costs  $75. 

Ans, — Cotton-seed  meal  contains  in  one  ton, 
181  pounds  of  nitrogen,  74  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  41  pounds  of  potash.  The 
value  of  these  is  about  $80  per  ton.  If  these  in¬ 
gredients  were  iu  an  available  form  and  soluble 
condition,  they  would  be  worth  nearly  twice 
as  much.  As  the  meal  rapidly  decomposes  it 
in  the  end  supplies  the  lull  value  of  t  he  fertil¬ 
izing  elements.  Tt  slum  Id  be  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  simply  to  hasten  its  decomposition. 

P.  T„  Norwalk,  O.—l  have  a  young  cow 
that,  scours  badly  at  times.  Kht>  is  gi\  ing  milk 
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ml  I  want  to  fatten  her;  what  would  be  the 
best  feed  and  treatment? 

Ans. — (five  the  cow  a  dose  or  two  of  one 
pint  of  linseed  oil.  Stockmen  often  give  phys¬ 
ic  to  their  animals  before  feeding  them  for 
beef.  It  clears  out  the  bowels  and  invigorates 
the  digest, ive  organs.  It  would  be  wise  to  be¬ 
gin  feeding  slowly,  and  gradually  increase  the 
ration.  There  is  time  to  feed  an  animal  yet 
before  the  grass  will  be  sufficient  for  full  feed¬ 
ing.  A  good  feeding  ration  would  be  two 
quarts  of  corn  meal  twice  a  day  to  begin  with, 
gradually  adding  to  it  as  long  as  it  is  eaten 
with  avidity. 

W.  O,  FT ,  Memphis,  Tenn,,  sends  a  cutting 
of  grape-vine  pretty  well  covered  with  para¬ 
sites,  and  asks  the  name  of  the  pest  and  how  to 
destroy  them. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Yitis  coccus  or  grape-vine 
bark*  louse.  For  their  destruction  one  of  the 
best  menus  is  .a  wash  made  of  two  parts  of 
soft  soap  and  one  of  water  with  which  is  to  be 
mixed  lime  enough  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the 
consistency  of  whitewash.  This  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  th«  vines  liberally  with  a  brush.  The 
best  time  is  about  June  when  the  insects  are 
young  and  tender.  The  pests  may  be  also 
killed,  Harris  says,  by  applying  in  the  same 
way  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of  potash  iu  sev¬ 
en  quarts  of  water,  or  a  pickle  consisting  of  a 
quart  of  common  salt  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

W.  W.  F. .  Waternille,  0. — 1.  Wl  at  would  be 
the  best  fertilizer  for  squashes  on  a  sandy 
loam  rich  enough  to  yield  75  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre?  2.  Will  fish  guano  keep  bugs  off  and 
where  can  it  be  bought? 

Ans, — 1 .  In  this  case  we  should  use  fine  bone 
flour  well  mixed  with  the  soil  of  each  hill.  If 
mixed  with  wood  ashes,  this  would  help 
greatly.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  bone  thus 
applied  would  answer  for  an  acre.  2.  No. 
You  can  buy  it  at  any  of  the  fertilizer  firms 
who  advertise  in  agricultural  papers.  Send 
for  their  catalogues  and  compare  them. 

./.  G.  IF.,  CreitOH,  III. — 1.  How  far  apart 
should  the  kernels  of  fodder  corn  bo  drilled, 
oue  in  a  place?  2.  Would  harrowing  corn  after 
it  is  up  be  beneficial?  3.  In  drilling  corn  on 
new  land  should  the  rows  be  extra  close  to¬ 
gether  or  more  seed  than  usual  be  put  in  the 
rows  four  feet  apart?  4.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  harrow  corn  a  foot  high  ? 

Ans. — 1,  One  kernel  every  three  inches.  2. 
No.  We  do  not  believe  iu  it.  We  should 
plant  loss  seed  on  rich  than  ou  poor  land. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  fodder  corn  too 
thickly.  We  lose  bv  it.  4,  Why  harrow  corn 
that  is  a  foot  high?  It  is  a  lazy,  silly  method  of 
cultivation. 

./.  R.,  Olrijua.  W.  T. — Canadian  farmers 
claim  that  six  bushels  of  pens  are  equal  to  10 
bushels  of  corn  for  fattening  hogs — is  the 
claim  well  founded? 

Ans.— In  the  feeding  tables  pea  meal  is 
given  a  relative  value  of  82.38  per  100  pounds 
and  corn  meal  *1.70.  Pea  meal  is  a  more  valua¬ 
ble  feed  than  corn  meal,  because  it  contains 
more  albuminoids,  viz.  ,23.7  percent,  while  corn 
contains  but  10  or  1 1  per  cent.  The  judgment  of 
the  Canadian  farmers,  who  use  a  good  deal  of 
peas  for  fattening  hogs,  cannot  justly  be  ob¬ 
jected  to. 

IF.  R.  II.,  (Iran vill-e,  Ohio. — Isa  "packet" of 
seeds  as  offered  for  sale  in  catalogues,  a  defin¬ 
ite  quantity  or  a  hap  hazard  concern. 

Ans. — It  is  a  "bap-hazard  concern.”  It  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  novelties.  The  seedsman 
makes  liis  packet  of  a  size  which  depends  often¬ 
times  upon  the  price  he  is  obliged  to  i>ay  for 
the  new  seed.  Seedsmen  should  state  the  mun 
ber  of  seeds  iu  a  packet  when  a  small  quantity 
is  offered  at  a  high  price. 

IF.  .1.  (?„  El  ken,  .V.  C. — My  eight-year-old 
mare  is  troubled  with  what  appears  to  be  colic; 
she  eats  heartily  and  is  fond  of  eating  dirt, 
and  is  easily  overheated  ou  the  road,  what 
ails  her? 

Ans.— The  mare  is  suffering  from  disordered 
digestion,  (five  one  pint  of  oil  and  repeat  the 
second  day.  Feed  thick  boiled  linseed  and  oat¬ 
meal  grind  to  clear  the  intestines  of  t  he  sand 
which  will  otherwise  produce  inflammatiou. 

E.  II.  II.,  Cresoo,  Mich,  —  1 .  What  is  Pyra- 
eantli  hedge  ?  2.  Whore  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.  -  1 .  It  is  ( Yu  bogus  pyraeantha,  an  ever¬ 
green  thorn  which  bears  cutting  well,  and  is 
hence  well  adapted  for  hedges.  It  hears  fra¬ 
grant,  white  blossoms  and  orange-colored  ber 
t  ies.  2.  From  ISUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

L.  6'.,  Bouton,  Mass. — Does  the  orange  need 
to  he  grafted  before  it  will  bear  f 

Ans. — No.  In  order  to  obtain  improved 
varieties  budding  or  grafting  is  resorted  to. 

It  your  plants  do  not  bear  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  too  rich.  Seedling 
orange  plants  oftentimes  do  not-  fruit  in 
many  years, 

T.  .1.  ,1/..  (’anif)bell  Hall ,  .V.  1*. — Is  then'  any 
small,  comprehensive  work  ou  chese-makiug  ? 

Ans.  There  is  not  any  work  of  the  kind  at 
present  published.  Such  a  one  wo  believe  is 
iu  preparation  by  our  contributor,  Henry 
Stewart,  anti  w  ill  be  published  at  au  early  date, 


W.  C.,  Washington,  P. — Does  it  pay  to  cut 
corn-stalks  for  cows?  Would  a  shredder  be 
better  than  a  cutter? 

Ans. — By  all  means  corn-stalks  should  be 
cut.  All  but  the  hard  butts  will  be  eaten,  and 
it  will  pay  to  cat  the  fodder  if  it’s  only  to 
have  the  manure  free  from  whole  stalks.  A 
shredder-and-cutter  would  be  better,  if  you 
can  get  one;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  such 
a  machine. 

A.  A.  Rt,  Minnesota. — Which  are  the  hardi¬ 
est  peach  trees? 

Ans.— As  a  rule  seedlings  are  hardier  than 
improved  varieties  budded.  Barnard,  and  its 
supposed  parent,  the  Yellow  Alberge,  are 
among  the  most  hardy,  to  which  may  be  added 
Hill’s  Chili,  with  its  extended  list  of  synonyms. 
Olduiixon  Free  is  quite  hardy,  though  perhaps 
slightly  less  so  than  the  foregoing. 

IF,  A.  IF. ,  Galway ,  N.  V. — What  should  be 
the  treatment  for  a  heifer’s  teat  that  has  been 
accidentally  split  open? 

Ans.— Procure  a  silver  milking  tube  iKolbik 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia — 50  cents)  and 
iusert  it  iu  the  milk  duct  while  the  wound  is 
healing.  The  teat  will  require  very  careful 
treatment,  and  if  not  healed  must  be  milked 
with  the  tube.  Close  the  lower  eud  of  the  tube 
with  a  small  plug  to  retain  the  milk. 

■/.  FI.  B..  Glm  Rock,  Pa. — How  is  the  grape 
cross-fertilized? 

Ans.— As  soon  as  the  buds  appear  remove 
the  cap  of  the  bud  and  the  anthers  of  the 
flower  to  be  fertilized,  then  apply  pollen 
from  the  anthers  of  the  kind  with  which  a 
cross  is  desired.  A  fine  gauze  should  cover  the 
flowers  so  treated.  All  others  ou  the  same 
bunch  should  be  cut  off. 

P-  C.,  Lost  Creek ,  111.— What  should  be  done 
for  a  horse  that  has  been  kicked  on  the  hock 
joint,  and  for  one  kicked  on  the  knee,  which 
has  swollen  so  that  the  leg  can’t  be  used? 

Ans. — Bathe  the  injured  part  with  warm 
water  aud  theu  apply  a  mixture  of  oue  part  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  with  two  parts  of  alcohol. 

G.  E,  7’.,  Melrose,  Mass. — What  varieties  of 
strawberries  are  the  largest,  most  hardy  and 
prolific  for  market  in  this  section? 

Ans. — For  late,  Mount  Vernon,  Kentucky. 
For  medium,  Manchester  and  Wilson.  For 
early,  Hart's  Minnesota,  Crescent  Seedling  or 
Duchesso. 

T.  IF.,  Port  Elgin,  Out. — How  jtud  when 
should  cedars  be  trimmed  so  as  to  make  them 
bushy?  When  should  they  be  planted? 

Ans. — Prune  in  late  August.  Do  not  prime 
at  the  bottom.  Cut  the  top  branches  back. 
Plant  in  the  Spring — late  May  with  you. 

G.  E.  Nishkoro,  VFi.s. — How  should  con¬ 
crete  bo  used  for  basements? 

Ans. — As  the  wall  is  putup  the  space  behind 
should  be  firmly  packed  with  earth  a  foot  or 
two  at  a  time;  but  do  not  ram  the  earth  so 
hard  as  to  disturb  the  wall. 

V.  H.  C..  Watertown,  N.  Y. ,  sends  some 
oats  for  name. 

Ans.— They  closely  resemble  those  known  as 
the  White  Belgian. 

J.  E.  //..  Detroit,  Minn. — Which  pea  is  best 
for  family  use — Carter’s Stratagem,  Telegraph, 
Telephone,  or  Pride  of  the  Market? 

Ans. — Carter^  Stratagem  for  intermediate; 
Telephone  for  later. 

D.  B.  .S’.,  La  Salle  Co.,  III.— Will  the  Chester 
County  Mammoth  Corn  mature  here? 

Ans. — We  have  no  doubt  it  will.  You  are 
south  of  the  Rural  Farm. 

J.  W.  O.,  East  Elm  a.  Erie  Co.,  X.  Y.— The 
potato  fertilizers  of  such  firms  as  the  Bowker 
Fert.  Co.,  Mapes,  Baker.  Forrester  aud  others 
whose  names  appear  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  respectable  agricultural  journals  are  what 
they  purjiort  to  be.  They  are  strong  in  potash 
and  unquestionably  in  most  soils  produce  pay¬ 
ing  results. 

F.  B.,  Out. — Potatoes  may  be  planted  for 
flat  cultivation  the  same  as  for  hilling  up. 
Three  inches  in  clayey  soil— four  in  sandy,  are 
deep  enough.  Sow  fertilizer,  either  in  the 
drill  or  broadcast,  or  both,  but  do  not  let  it 
rest  in  contact  with  the  seed  pieces.  Other 
answ  ers  later. 


ACME 


99  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


Unoccupied 

Territory. 


The  "A C  >1  L ••  subjects  the'soll  to  the  action  <>r  a  ('rusher  and  Leveler.  and  to  rlie  Cutting,  Lift¬ 
ing,  Turning  |  rm  e^s  nf  double  rows  of  STEEl.  COL  LTEKS.  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  pive  i to  inen-><- cut  I  imr  pow  er.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off 
the  ground  and  tin  rou-dily  pn  I verizi tie  the  soil  ar>  performed  at  one  and  i  lie  *«me  time.  The  enli  re 
absence  <»t  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted 
sod  aiul  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall:  works  perfectly  ou  light  soli,  and  U  the  only  Harrow 
or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  rite  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

niylilv  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  It  to  l>e  the  most  vatu 
able  recent  Improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  hr  rep  filar  *'  The  Judicious  use  of  an  Implement  like  the  •  Verne-  Pulverizing  Harrow,  clod  Crusher  ” 

•  and  Leveler.  in  rite  preparation  and  thorough  pul  verizatlOU  of  the  Soil,  before  planting,  will  Increase  the  ” 

*  yield  from  hive  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.-- 

FAiR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  "AC  ME”  tor  sale,  don’t  let  himpalm  off  an  inferior  tool  on 
you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  on  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  aud  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back, 
we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have 
tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  Containing;  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44  different  States  and 

Territories 


NASH  &  BROTHER 


MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

haWi^S^aJ  MILLINGTON.  New  Jersey, 

X.  B.— Pamphlet  entitled  "  Tillaoe  is  Mancrk  ”  will  also  be  seut  to  parties  who  name  the  Rural  New 

York  El!. 


OffJl 


Empire  Grain  Drill, 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 

Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 


Can  be  Operated  by  tlie  Foot  Alone. 

Leaving  both  handsfree  for  driving.  Can  be  operated 
as  n  complete  Hand-Dumping  Rake.  At  the  will  of  the 
driver.  Can  be  operated  easily  by  any  Boy  or  Girl 
who  can  drive  a  horse.  First  class  In  every  particular. 
St  rone  and  Durable.  Best  of  material,  well  Finished. 
Thoroughly  tested,  never  falls.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address  GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Misrr.vn»'«>:Rs, 

Trmiiansburg,  V  Y. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &o. 


6,000  sold  in  four  years.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  informationlto 

EMPIRE  BRILL  CO., 

Box  *‘H."  Shot* lav i lie.  Ontario  Co..X.  Y. 


The  S-  R.  NYE  IMPROVED 

BAY  STATE  RAKE 


BICKFORD  A  HUFFMAN’S 

FARMER'S  FAVORITE 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  aud  imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  be  found  in  any  other  Grain 
Drill.  Positive  and  accurate  in  Its  change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  uniform  and  continuous  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light  drali.  Positively  balances!  at 
work.  All  material  used  In  Its  manufacture  first 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
steel  axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

aud  by  a  eorpsor  workmen  educated  to  the  business. 
Finished  with  eare  uud  tastefully  painted,  it  stands 
today  where  for  thirtu  ponrvtovr  good*  have  stood: 
First  in  merit:  First  In  quality  of  manufacture  and 
finish;  First  in  the  estimation  of  Farmers  and  Dealers 
wherever  introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Examine 
them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  all  we  say,  a  so  our 
Warranty  covers  it  all.  Address 

S.  N.  GALLUP.  Genl  Agent* 
Macedon.  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURED  BV  THE 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

This  Rake  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  Field  Trial  The  oulv  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  in 
1X78.  It  u  easily  handled  by  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse.  Seim  for  circulars. 


Gnu  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
Worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  CO 
10  Barclay  Si.  New  York. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
Saturday,  April  7 : 

C.  L.  D.  A.  C.  C.  R.  J.  B„  thanks— C.  H.  G.-D.  A- 
C  -T.  M.— R.  8.  A..  Iliauks  for  fine  earof  corn— S.  R- 
P.  M.  P.  W.  C,  1..  B.,  thanks  K.  W.  D.-H.  W.  R.1 
thanks— L.  B.  M.  V.  D.  C.  C.  J.  F.-E.  O.  C.— P.  C.— J- 
H.  F.— 8.  s.  Nelson  Sister,  answered  in  Notes  by  a 
Stockman  O.  F.  F.  H.  McC.-.l.  H.  H.,  thanks— G.  B- 
E.  W.-  L.  P.  II.  W.  L.  B.-G.  A.  S.-.T.  W.  S.  \1.  K. 

C.  H.  B.  S.  H.  U.  J.  W.  O.-D.  S.  M.  J.  W.  C.  T.  M. 
-  R,  L.-S.  S.-  H.  L.- -T.  1*  Q.-J.  E.  D.-L.  K.— Mrs.  W. 
M.  v  k.  G.  K.  P,  u.  I  u  M .  C.  m  o.  L 

u... v.  We  like  n  ••.straight.'-  -.1.  K.  M.  O.  C.  II.  S. 

L.  D.  N,,  thanks  for  corn  not  yet  to  hand-  O.  P.  Good 
may.  Thanks  for  corn.  We  are  afraid  we  cannot  test 
it  tblsyenr  F.  J.  W.  C.  M.  Cl.  H.  L.  N.  C.  R.-M.  B. 

II.  S.  RunscU  Raspberry,  Early  Harvest  and  Taylor 
Blackberry  received  from  J.  T  Lovett. —Wilson,  Jr., 
Blackberry  and  KlelTer’s  from  Wni.  Parry.  Roses 
from  Dlnge-Conard  Co. — Japan  Chestnut,  roses,  pelar 
gonliims,  etc.,  from  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.  A.  T.— S 
F.  W.;  thanks.  C.  U.  O.  Mrs.  A,  S.  G.  -F.  \V  N.  S 
H.  K.  M.  M. — U,  K.  T.  W.  F.  Id.  \V.  A.  W.  W.  F.  H. 
S.  R.  L.-  R.  S.-A.  J.  D.  M.  U.  W.  H.  A  K.  S.  G  B. 
P.  C,  T. C.  D.  W.  W.  V. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


a  -  Treatise  on  improved  methods 

_  I  — autfH  SENT  FREE,  wonderful  result. 
A Tables  of  Yields.  Prices.  Profits, 
4MBF  _|  1  and  General  Statistics,  vddress 

AMERICAN  srn;  CO.. 

PVitit,  tlrl >r  \Vn  voewboro.  Pn. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

COEN  AND  COB  MILLS. 

f  ’’JSn&F  Only  Kills  nude  with 

CIST  CAST  STKKL  fittllDERS. 
-  ..  Warmukad  tuperinr  to  any  in 

/  for  sll  purpoaca  Will  grind 

s-  ..  if  |  tutor,  run  twi«r  »nd  »rsr  long- 

er.  Ssti.fiictiou  yuxrvotsrd. 
ll»  Corn  Sbeliera.  V«J  Cut- 
1  ''O'  Older  HilU.  Send  tor  cir- 

WlllTki*1 iORICULT^RALCO, 
rt.  mime  vo 


*«•(>  u*k-«4k|-, 

SAVEUAJ40A  M  44 1 
OUt  TOW*-  rf 


S,  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kennett  Square,  pa.,  and  fort  Wayne,  Ind 

ALSO  SOLE  MANUkACTUSlHS  OS  THE  MAIOHEESS  Sf.L, 
LoAOtNa,  St i ,  Dumping  Scraper. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

mm, 

Horse  Powers  I  lini»OIILriO  f|over  gu]|er9 

(Suited  m  nil  sections  XVrlte tor  FhEK  lllua.  Pamphlet 
*»*dPrles»<,»TViR  Aulttwut  AT*»lce  ,  Uanenetd,  Ohio, 


A  WEEK.  $12  n  dm  at  liovm  r.isily  made.  Costly 

OliGlk  Ir»R.  Addrs*.  I'lkSh  e,  Co,',  A Hi 
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APRIL  U 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

— 

Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1883. 

ALL  SHOULD  READ  THIS. 

All  applications  made  for  seeds  up  to 
April  1st  have  been  mailed.  The  potato 
is  sent  as  the  weather  permits.  Any  of 
our  readers  who,  having  applied  for  the 
seeds  prior  to  April  1st,  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  them,  will  please  notify  us  by  postal 
at  once.  We  shall  give  notice  as  to  the 
potato  later. 

In  each  envelope  of  seed  there  should 
be  (1)  two  small  envelopes  of  the  Black- 
Dearded  Centennial  Wheat ;  (2)  one  of 
Garden  Treasures;  (3)  one  of  Niagara 
Grape;  (41  one  of  Perfection  Watermelon; 
(5)  one  of  Wy  sorts  Shoe-peg  Corn. 

All  notification)*  should  l>e  addressed  to  the 
Editor ,  at  Hirer  Edge,  Bergen  Co. ,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

>  •  » — - - 

We  call  attention  to  Dr.  Sturtevaut’s 
conclusions — so  far  as  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at  by  one  set  of  experiments — 
respecting  the  effect  of  ensilage  and  got¬ 
ten  meal  Upon  the  milk  flow.  It  will  be 
found  under  'What  Others  Say.” 

- ~ 

For  a  good  garden  soil  we  advise  our 
readers,  who  have  not  already  done  so  to 
try  the  American  Wonder  Pea.  It  grows 
in  rich  soil  to  the  bight  of  one  foot  and 
needs  no  brushing.  A  good  wTay  to  plant 
such  dwarf  kinds  is  in  double  rows — that 
is,  two  row's  one  foot  apart  to  form  the 
double  row — the  double  rows  two  feet 
apart.  We  commend  this  pea  because  it 
is  nearly  as  early  as  the  smooth,  taller- 
grow'ing  varieties,  while  the  quality  is 
excellent. 

A  note  just  received  from  the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  says:  “  I  sec  you  keep 
the  Kieffer  Pear  before  the  public  and  in 
its  last  debut  among  the  conserves.  The 
best  pears  for  these  that  1  know  of  are 
Catillac  (a  sketch  of  this  with  several  re¬ 
marks  appeared  in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  IT 
— Eds.)  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  But  for 
home  use  there  is  no  need  of  canning,  as 
they  keep  well  through  the  Winter  in  a 
cool  cellar.  The  Kieffer  is  a  grand  tree, 
and  if  it  proves  better  than  the  above- 
named  it  will  be  an  acquisition,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  for  canning.” 

- ♦  ♦  ■» - 

Wk  planted  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  of  the 
Bessarabia  Corn,  a  fraud  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised,  which  the  Rural  was  the  first  to 
expose,  to  ascertain  if  any  part  of  the  tale 
told  by  the  advertisers  was  true.  It 
proved  to  be  the  Southern  dent  corn.  The 
stalks  grew  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  bear¬ 
ing  one  ear  as  a  rule,  and  that  usually  six 
feet  or  more  high.  We  have  since  exam¬ 
ined  several  specimens  of  this  Bessarabia 
Corn  and  find  them  different  varieties. 
The  fact  is  the  “introducers”  bought  their 
corn  here  or  there  wherever  they  could 
find  large,  showy  kernels,  probably  with¬ 
out.  any  further  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Prof.  Blount,  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Colorado,  repeats  the  statement 
that  the  pollen  of  any  given  corn-plant 
will  not  fertilize  its  owrn  ear.  In  an  eight- 
acre  field  of  our  Blount’s  Corn  raised  two 
years  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  spend  sev¬ 
eral  hours  every  pleasant  day  during  the 
blooming  period.  We  found  that  iu  some 
plants  the  pollen  was  shed  before  the  silk 
(pistils;  was  receptive  ;  in  others  the 
pistils  were  receptive  before  the  pollen 
was  ripe;  in  others  both  pollen  and  pistils 
wrere  mature  at  the  same  time.  Prof. 
Blount  will  also  find  that  in  many  varieties 
of  sw'eet  com  the  pistils  are  (unless  the 
wind  prevents)  pollenated  by  the  pollen  of 
the  tassels  (male  flowers)  of  the  same  plants. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦  — 

Gov.  Dawks,  of  Nebraska,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  as  Arbor 
Day.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of¬ 
fers  liberal  premiums  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  planted  during  the  present 
month  by  any  person,  and  for  the  greatest 
number  planted  during  the  present  year, 
and  it  also  offers  a  special  premium — known 
as  Arbor  Day  premium — for  the  greatest 
number  of  trees  planted  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  earnestly  invites  competition 
from  all.  The  appointment  of  Arbor 
Days  is  now  the  rule^in  ^several  Western 


States.'  We  trust  the  practice  will  soon  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  the  States,  East  and  South  as 
well  as  West. 


The  works  of  the  Kansas  Sugar  and 
Sirup  Company  at  Sterling,  Kansas,  have 
just  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  Eastern 
capitalists,  most  of  whom  are  interested 
in  the  sugar  w  orks  at  Champaign,  Illinois. 
The  Company  will  adapt  the  works  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  sirup,  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Champaign  method  invented 
by  Professors  Weber  and  Seovell,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  invest  $250,000  in  the  business. 
They  will  also  establish  auxiliary  mills 
throughout  that  section  for  making  sirup 
which  will  be  reduced  to  sugar  at  the  Ster¬ 
ling  works.  The  enterprise,  a  telegram 
tells  us,  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
sorghum  sugar  business  of  Kansas,  and 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sorghum  iu  the  State. 


The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Stock- Growers’  Association  lias  just 
been  held  at  Cheyenne.  The  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shows  that  last  year 
220,000  beef  cattle  were  inspected,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  52,000  over  tlie  previous  year. 
About  1,000  head  were  killed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad;  as  the  cattle  seek  shelter 
along  the  depressed  track  from  (he  bleak 
winds  of  Winter,  most  of  this  loss  wTas 
sustained  at  that  season.  The  herds  of 
breeding  cattle  are  selling  25  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year  owing  to  the  large 
demand  for  this  sort  of  stock  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  new  men  engaging 
m  the  business.  This  is  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  tlie  high  price  of  beef.  The 
Committee  report  that  over  $30,000,000  of 
English  and  Scotch  capital  wore  invested 
during  the  year  in  Wyoming  and  Texas. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Overland 
Monthly.  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  devotes 
eleven  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  the  potato,  and  in  relating  his  recent 
discovery  of  it  in  its  wild  and  native  state 
in  Arizona,  and  promises  more  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  number.  Mr.  Lemmon  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  his  discoveries,  more  so 
perhaps  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  aware 
that  it  was  long  ago  settled  that  the  potato 
in  its  original  condition  is  found  in  many 
places  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  In  1880, 
A.  S.  Fuller  gathered  and  brought  from 
New  Mexico  a  number,  a  description  of 
which  was  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Weekly 
Sun.  These  potatoes  improved  under  cul¬ 
ture  and  leave  no  doubt  those  sent  to 
Raleigh  from  Virginia  in  158(1  were  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  stock.  We  make  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  Mr.  Lemmon’s  article,  further  than 
that  he  should  not  claim  too  much  as 
a  discoverer. 

a - •-»-« - 

An  organization  has  lately  been  formed, 
tiuder  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Drainage 
Company,  which  has  undertaken  to  drain 
the  valley  in  wliich  the  City  of  Mexico  is 
situated.  This  valley  contains  lakes  Tez- 
cuco,  with  an  area  of  99  square  miles; 
Chaleo,  54  square  miles;  Xoehimilico  and 
Xaltoc-ean.  27  square  miles  each;  Zum- 
pango.  nine  square  miles,  and  San  Cristo¬ 
bal,  six  square  miles.  Some  of  these  over¬ 
flow  during  tlie  rainy  season,  jeopardizing 
the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  often  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  destruction  by  their  inun¬ 
dation.  The  first  of  these  is  the  exclusive 
depository  of  the  city  sewage,  and  to  the 
miasmatic  exhalations  from  this  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  from  the  neighboring  lakes, 
the  insalubrity  of  the  capita)  is  mainly 
due.  The  drainage  now  is  very  imper¬ 
fect.  much  of  it  being  the  work  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Aztecs.  The  new  company  proposes 
to  drain  the  valley  thoroughly,  reclaiming 
a  large  area  of  land  now  forming  the  bed 
of  the  lakes.  Many  American  capitalists, 
especially  Congressmen,  are  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  undertaking.  Senators 
Sabin  and  Lowery,  of  Minnesota;  Butler, 
of  South  Carolina;  Jonas,  of  Louisiana, 
and  ex-Representative  Townsend,  of  Ohio, 
being  reported  among  the  directors,  while 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Loring  is 
president  of  the  company,  and  Senator 
Call,  of  Florida,  vice-president.  It  is  to 
receive  a  subsidy  of  $9,000,000  from  the 
Mexican  Government,  payable  in  monthly 
installments  of  $25,000  as  the  work  ad¬ 
vances,  and  additional  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  land  in  the  area  reclaimed. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

In  the  ease  of  Andrews  et  al  vs  Eames, 
just  decided  iu  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  a 
question  of  considerable  importance  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  “driven  well”  trouble  has 
been  decided.  The  original  patent,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  was  issued  to  Nelson 


W.  Green  on  .January  14,  1868.  A  re-issue 
embracing,  in  reality,  new  claims,  was 
granted  on  May  8,  1871,  and  the  validity 
of  the  reissue  has  been  tried  several  times 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts 
for  various  Districts,  and  once  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Judge 
Gresham,  the  present  Postmaster-General, 
in  the  case  of  Hines  vs  Wahl  tried  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Indiana.  Judge  Gresham  had  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
issue,  and  his  decision  was  recently  affirmed 
by  an  equally  divided  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  Connecticut  case  the  validity  of  the 
reissue  has  been. again  sustained  on  author¬ 
ity  of  prior  decisions.  It  was  further  de¬ 
cided  that  the  patent  is  infringed  when, 
owing  to  the  rough  or  stony  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  upper  part  of  a  well  has  been 
dug  or  bored,  but  afterwards,  before  a 
supply  of  water  has  been  reached,  the 
“driven  well”  process  has  been  used  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  The 
only  way  by  which  this  oppressive  patent 
can  now  be  invalidated  is  by  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  some  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  case  of  llines  vs.  Wahl  this  Court 
was  evenly  divided  on  the  question;  but 
Judge  Bradley  was  not  present,  so  that  in 
any  future  litigation  the  decision  will  in 
reality  depend  on  his  opinion  of  the  matter. 


GRAFTING. 

Grafting  is  now'  in  order.  The  several 
methods  have  been  so  often  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  columns  that  we  pass 
over  for  this  season  their  repetition.  Cher¬ 
ries  and  plums  are  the  first,  fruit  trees  to 
be  grafted  ;  apples  and  pears  next.  Graft¬ 
ing  the  peach  rarely  succeeds  in  the  North. 
Many  of  our  friends  may  derive  pleasure 
from  grafting  several  kinds  upon  one 
stock.  This  need  not  be  confined  to  fruits 
at  all,  but  may  be  effected  upon  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  shrubs  as  well.  For  example, 
reddish  and  white  Lilac  may  be  grafted 
upon  the  common  Syringa — Svringa  vul¬ 
garis.  The  white,  rose,  orange  and  red 
Japan  Quinces  may  be  grafted  on  one 
plant.  The  double  white  and  red  Thorns 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  Thorn, 
Cratjegus  oxyaeantha. 

We  are  often  asked  the  question  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  it  will  answer  to  cut  the  cions 
from  the  trees  when  needed.  It  will  an¬ 
swer  quite  well  provided  the  cions  are  not 
more  forward  than  the  stocks.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  reverse  conditions  should 
prevail  for  the  reason  that  the  precocious 
cion  needs  support  at  once,  and  not  receiv¬ 
ing  it  from  the  stock  shrivels  up  and  dies. 
The  art  of  grafting,  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  plants  above  named,  is  very  simple.  A 
downward  slit  is  made  in  the  stock  and  a 
wedge-shape  cion  inserted  so  that  the  in¬ 
ner  barks  of  each  are  in  contact.  Then 
tie  with  yarn  or  bast  and  cover  with 
grafting  wax  or,  in  its  absence,  with  clay, 
and  bind  with  a  rag  so  as  to  exclude  air. 


WHENCE  SWEETNESS  COMES. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of 
domestic  sugar  making,  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  learn  whence  our  foreign  sup¬ 
ply  is  derived.  The  total  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30,  1881,  to 
June  30,  1882,  amounted  to  $505,491,966 
and  of  this  total  18  per  cent.,  or  a  little 
over  $94,500,000,  was  in  sugar,  molasses, 
melada  and  confectionary.  Cuba  was  the 
chief  source  ofsupply  of  sugar, $53,250,000 
worth  having  come  from  the  “Ever  Faithful 
Island.”  Brazil  sent  us $8,500,000  worth; 
British  Guiana  a  trifle  over  $3,000,000; 
British  West  Indies  about  $3,000,000;  the 
Spanish  possessions  over  $5,000,000:  Por¬ 
to  Rico  nearly  $3,500.000 ;  French  West 
Indies  almost.  $2,300,000;  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies,  $994,000;  Dutch  Guiana,  $257,000; 
Germany.  $466,000;  England,  $251,000; 
Hong  Kong,  $372,000.  The  aggregate 
amount  was  valued  at  a  trifle  over  $83,000, 
000,  Our  imports  of  molasses  amounted  to 
a  little  over  $10, 000, 000:  of  which  Cuba 
contributed  to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000; 
Porto  Rico,  $2,000,000;  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  $550,000;  British  Guiana,  $27,000; 
Danish  West  Indies.  $104,000;  French 
West  Indies,  $32,000;  San  Domingo, 
$25,000,  and  smaller  quantities  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  few  other  countries.  Our 
entire  importations  of  melada  were  worth 
$344,735;  of  which  $339,458  worth  came 
from  Cuba,  and  $3,557  worth  from  San 
Domingo.  Imports  of  candy  and  confec¬ 
tionary  amounted  to  $11,708  only,  of 
which  England  furnished  $5,065  worth; 
China,  $2,942,  and  France,  $2,407.  The 
duty  on  refined  sugar  was  nearly  prohibi¬ 
tory  so  that  we  imported  only  $6,830 


worth  of  which  $4,336  worth  came  from 
Canada. 


A  HUGE  LAND  JOB. 

In  the  northwest  of  Texas  a  piece  of 
land,  almost  square  iu  shape,  projects 
northward  between  the  Indian  Territory 
and  New  Mexico.  The  tract  embraces 
about  5,000  square  miles,  and  is  known  as 
tlie  “Pan  Handle.”  It  is  mainly  an  un¬ 
dulating  plateau,  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  level.  On  parts  of  it,  near 
the  Staked  Plain,  vegetation  is  scanty; 
but  most  of  it  is  well  watered  and  tim¬ 
bered,  good  arable  and  grazing  land.  A 
year  ago  the  Texas  State  Legislature  ceded 
a  portion  of  this  tract,  comprising  3,000,- 
000  acres,  to  a  Chicago  syndicate,  composed 
of  C.  B.  Farwell.  J.  V.  Far  well,  Abner 
Taylor  and  A.  C.  Babcock,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  erection  by  the  Company  of  a 
capitol  building  for  tlie  State  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  thus  fixing  the 
price  of  the  land  at  50  cents  an  acre. 
These  gentlemen  straightway  sought  to 
dispose  of  their  bargain  to  English  capi¬ 
talists  who,  as  is  well  known,  have  been 
for  some  time  anxious  to  buy  large,  com¬ 
pact  bodies  of  land  at  low  figures  any¬ 
where  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
Texas.  A  telegram  from  Chicago  last 
Thursday  announced  that  a  London  syndi¬ 
cate  had  just  been  given  the  refusal  of  the 
entire  5,000  square  miles  until  April  15, 
and  the  sale  is  declared  to  be  virtually 
concluded.  The  agent  of  this  syndicate 
made  two  propositions:  To  rent  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  grazing  the  stock  or  to  buy  the 
land  outright.  The  sale  was  dosed  on  the 
latter  proposition,  on  condition  that  the 
first  payment  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Chicago  owners  in  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  date  named.  Last  week  we 
told  of  the  largest,  sale  of  cattle  ever  made 
in  this  country — that  of  75,000  full-grown 
cattle  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas:  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  they  are  to  go  on  the  new  British  pur¬ 
chase.  The  Chicago  syndicate,  in  loss  than 
a  year,  cleared  about  eight-and-a-half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  by  their  little  Texas  land  job. 
With  ordinary  husiNcss  ability  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  that  enormous  sum  could  have  been 
gained  by  the  State  of  Texas.  But  if  the 
State  got  the  whole  of  what  it  ought  to 
have  obtained,  where  would  be  the  fat 
“pickings”  for  the  legislators  who  engi¬ 
neered  the  job 't  How  much  of  those 
eight-and-a-balf  million  dollars  will  find 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  Solons  at 
Austin,  or  have  they  been  paid  already 
without  the  necessity  for  waiting  for  “a 
contingent  fee  ?”  Unless  our  Texas  “ex¬ 
changes,”  especially  the  wide-awake  Gal¬ 
veston  News,  belie  the  Texan  legislators 
atrociously,  there  is  no  body  of  law-mak¬ 
ers  in  the  country  more  likely  to  yield  to 
bribery,  especially  in  questions  relating  to 
the  public  domain,  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  absolutely  no  conscience. 


BREVITIES. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  great  destruc¬ 
tion  among  the  orchard  trees  of  Iowa. 

We  conjure  our  readers  not  to  buy  fruit 
trees,  grape-  viues,  seeds  or  chemical  fertilizers 
of  unknown  agents. 

Sow  clover  now  for  this  latitude  and  as  far 
north  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  land.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  sow  a  quart  too  much  than  a  quart  too 
little 

Ik  you  want  strawberries,  you  must  not  dis- 
turbthe  plants  or  tlicir  roots  this  Spring.  Wait 
until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Mulch  them  as 
much  as  you  like. 

If  you  intend  to  harrow  your  wheat,  now  it 
is  the  time  to  do  it.  Many  think  it  is  of  deci¬ 
ded  advantage  to  the  crop,  though  the  Rural 
is  not  among  the  nnmlier 

If  you  are  behind  iu  your  work,  it  is  better 
to  hire  additional  hands  and  rush  things 
through  than  to  remain  behind  all  Summer. 
Or  do  you  prefer  to  be  behind  i 

Geo.  Peters  Sun.  of  Fairmouut  Nursery, 
Ohio,  are  offering  Date- plums,  Poplar-peaches, 
Bush  Strawberries,  apple  trees  that  will  bear 
fruit  the  next  season,  etc.  Our  readers  should 
beware  of  such  offers. 

For  the  climate  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
sow  vour  peas  at.  once.  It  is  better  to  plaut 
the  early,  intermediate  and  late  kinds  at  once, 
than  to  plant  in  succession.  There  is  less  harm 
from  drought  and  mildew-. 

The  present,  warm  spell  which  extends  near¬ 
ly  all  over  the  country  will  be  welcomed  more 
heartily  by  few  than  by  the  maple-sugar 
makers  of’  Vermont,.  In  the  middle  of  the 
week  the  snow  in  the  woods  was  still  nearly 
three  feet  deep  and  the  sugar  lots  were  almost 
inaccessible.  Scarcely  a  )>ound  of  new  sugar 
hud  been  brought  to  market,  though  usually 
by  that  time  the  siigur  season  is  half  over.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  ma¬ 
ple-sugar  making  is  quite  an  important  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  little  town  of  Wilmington  alone 
the  average  yearly  production  is  300  tons; 
while  as  much  as  360  tons  are  on  record  from 
100,000j  trees.  Such  reports  of  the  maple 
sugar  crop  as  we  have  Tseen  from  other 
quarters  speak  of  a’  fair_yield. 
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and  many  persons  are  apt  to  say  “this  is  the 
fault  of  the  college,” 

I  think  that  is  laying  the  charge  at  the  wrong 
man’s  door.  The  seeds  of  this  growth  were 
sown  on  the  farm.  No  matter  how  much  the  man 
may  like  farming,  a  nd  no  matter  how  strong  his 
desire  that  the  sou  should  continue  on  the  old 
homestead  and  make  a  successful  farmer,  the 
chances  are  nine  to  one  that  the  course  which 
he  has  pursued  with  the  boy  has  turned  the 
latter's  mind  directly  against  the  business  and 
made  him  swear  to  himself  when  he  started 
off  to  college:  “If  you  ever  catch  me  on  a 
farm  after  I'm  my  own  boss,  I  hope  somebody 
will  kick  me  across  a  10-acre  lot.”  The  fault 
is  in  the  home-life  of  the  farmer — in  the 
gradual  and  unconscious  training  (or,  rather 
lack  of  training)  which  the  boy  has  received 
from  the  time  he  was  big  enough  to  carry 
water  to  the  held  until  he  had  to  do  a  man’s 
work.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  his  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been,  “Work,  my  son.  work.”  He 
has  never  been  told  that  it  is  not  simply  work, 
but  intelligent  work  which  achieves  the  highest 
result;  and  without  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
aim  of  life  he  has  long  since  resolved  that  the 
aim  of  a  boy  should  be  to  get  off  of  the  farm. 

What  is  the  remedy  f  Any  suggestion  of  a 
remedy  would  require  a  long  chapter,  and  l 
shall  simply  ask,  does  not  this  subject  resolve 
itself  into  the  old  question,  ‘‘How  shall  we 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farmf’  clem  auldon. 


“Gardening  for  Profit”  in  the  issue  of  Jan. 
6th.  criticising  the  action  of  a  well-known 
Western  college  in  not  retaining  the  services 
of  a  “German  gardener”  recommended  by  the 
above  author  for  the  head  of  the  Horticultui-al 
Department,  and  appointing  in  bis  place  an 
“educated  professor”  to  fill  the  chair  of  horti¬ 
culture.  The  college  referred  to  is  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  a  college  that 
I  am  proud  to  claim  as  my  a  him  mater  The 
Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture  have  been 
endowed  with  sufficient  judgment  to  select  a 
faculty  for  their  college  not  surpassed  in 
ability  and  reputation  in  any  industrial  col¬ 
lege  in  the  country.  The  influence  of  this 
faculty  has  sent  almost  50  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  students 
who  have  not  graduated,  back  to  the  farm. 
While  Mr.  Henderson  may  be  authority  on 
“poseys  and  garden  sass  ” — and  I.  for  one,  owe 
much  to  his  teachings — I  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
that  the  Michigau  Board  of  Agriculture, 
judging  from  what  they  have  done,  may  be 
fully  as  competent  to  select  a  man  for  a  chair 
in  their  college  as  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  works  on  gardening. 

The  '  *  educated  professor  ”  who  was  selected 
instead  of  the  “  German  gardener”  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Horticulture  is  Mr.  James  8a  t  ter  lee. 
who  graduated  from  the  college  in  I860.  Mr. 
Sattorlee  has  been  engaged  in  fanning  and 
fnrit-growing  since  leaving  college,  and  has 
been  successful.  He  has  for  some  years  been 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Michigan  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  and  Vice-President  for  the 
county  in  which  he  lived.  He  is  well  posted 
and  familiar  with  the  fruit-growing  of  the 
State,  the  great  horticultural  interest  of 
Michigan,  and  competent  to  give  instruction, 
practical  in  the  field,  as  well  as  theoretical  in 
the  class-room.  The  appointment  is  indorsed 
by  the  alumni  of  the  college  and  horticul¬ 
turists  of  the  State. 

I  mean  no  offense  in  the  above  remarks,  as 
I  certainly  have  no  sympathy  with  the  ••  kid- 
gloved  professor”  in  the  agricultural  college. 
When,  however,  a  fling  is  make  at  the  Mich. 
Agricultural  College,  where  every  professor 
is  a  hard-working,  practical  man.  whether 


and  stock  keeping  that  they  are  earned  on  in 
such  a  loose  and  improvident  manner  as  would 
speedily  ruin  any  other  business  whatever. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


What  is  milk  ?  Dr.  Sturtevant  says  it  is 
not  a  secretion,  and  Mr.L.  B.  Arnold  says  it  is. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold.  What  is  a  secretion, 
then  ?  Ijecause  the  question  comes  to  that.  Dr. 
Carpenter  says  “it  is  a  liquid  substance  that 
is  separated  from  the  blood,  and  not  destined 
to  agaitventev  into  the  circulation  or  to  form 
part  of  the  tissues,”  A  tear,  for  iustauc-e,  is  a 
direct  secretion  from  the  lachrymal  gland. 
Pus  is  an  indirect  secretion  from  a  diseased 
portion  of  the  tissues.  And  milk  is  certainly 
a  secretion  from  the  blood  and  so  is  the  cream. 
For  if  these  substances  have  not  their  origin  in 
the  blood,  whence  do  they  come  The  fact 
that  milk  is  wholly  a  secretion  explains  a  good 
many  things  in  regard  to  it,  as  the  presence  of 
Mood,  red  Mood  globules,  pus  and  other  impu¬ 
rities  in  it  under  certain  disordered  conditions 
of  the  animal.  We  have,  also,  a  question  raised 
as  to  the  character  of  the  fats  in  the  milk; 
whether  they  are  vegetable  or  auimal  fats. 
There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  doubt  about 
this,  for  when  a  vegetable  produces  fat  from 
the  soil  or  other  sources,  it  is  not  a  mineral 
fat  but  a  vegetable  substance,  and  so  when  an 
animal  digests  vegetable  fats  they  surely  be¬ 
come  animal  substances.  It  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  be  wise  to  cloud  these  popular  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  milk  and  butter  with  such 
questionable  and  incorrect  suggestions;  be¬ 
cause  they  mislead  those  who  trust  to  others, 
supposed  to  be  better  informed,  fortheir  ideas. 


AYRSHIRE  COW  TIBBY  (No.  1893). 


This  fine  beast  is  the  property  of  Charles  K. 
Harrison,  of  Maryland,  and  was  dropped  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1870.  She  has  received  five  first  prizes 
and  has  never  been  beaten  for  first  place  in  any 
show  ring  in  which  she  has  been  exhibited. 
She,  when  fresh  in  1881,  gave  over  seven  gallons 
a  day  for  two  months.  She  is  by  imp.  Robbie 
Burns  (804)  out  of  Belle  by  Sir  Colin,  and  is 
descended  from  a  fine  milking  strain  imported 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Logan,  of  Canada.  Tib- 
by  is  a  regular  breeder  as  well  as  a  deep  milk¬ 
er,  having  had  10  calves.  She  was  first  fresh 
in  1872.  Her  premiums  were:  first  as  a  year¬ 
ling  at  Richmond,  Va.,  State  Fair  in  1871; 
Maryland  State  Fair, asa  three-year-old,  1873; 
Maryland  State  Fair,  as  cow,  1874,  1875,  1878; 
all  flirts.  She  was  nlso  in  the  herd  that  wou 
the  flirt  herd  prize  for  four  years  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Fair.  So  low  was  her  udder  that 
an  ordinary  pail  could  not  be  used  in  milking. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

“*  The  low  price  of  wool  is  inducing  many 
owners  of  sheep  to  get,  rid  of  their  flocks. ’» 
This  statement  is  repeated  constantly  in  the 
papers.  It  is  very  unwise.  A  wise  shepherd 
would  rather  strive  to  make  the  production  of 
wool  cheaper  by  bettering  his  flock  and  always 
consider  that  he  takes  his  flock  “  for  better  or 
for  worse.” 
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REFUSED  AND  REFUSING. 


A  discovery  lias  recently  been  announced 
by  the  well-known  veterinarian,  George  Flem¬ 
ing,  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
character  of  a  disease  which  is  becoming  quite 
prevalent  among  cattle.  A  friend  recently 
described  to  me  a  case  in  which  one  of  his 
high-bred  Jersey  bulls  became  affected  with  a 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  The  disease 
flirt  appeared  as  a  swelling  on  the  jaw;  it 
gradually  spread  and  the  animal  became  una¬ 
ble  to  eat  and  had  to  be  slaughtered.  The 
swollen  parts  were  found  to  be  filled  with  white. 


The  folly  of  the  Jersey  cattle  speculation 
grows  and  becomes  still  more  plain  and  palpa¬ 
ble.  A  speculator  who  has  a  large  importa. 
tion  on  hand  waiting  to  be  sold  in  May  next,, 
gives  *10,000  for  a  bull,  to  a  brother  specula¬ 
tor.  and  the  latter  then  gives  $12,500  for  a  bull 
Calf  seven  weeks  old.  This  is  the  way  the 
stock  speculators  of  another  kind  “  hull”  prices, 
and  the  methods  of  both  classes  are  so  much 
alike  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  “t'other  from 
which.” 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Col.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  is 
one  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  and  feeders  of  beef 
cattle.  He  is  conspicuous  in 
the  cattle  exhibitions  and  in 
the  markets  for  his  excellent 
fat.  beeves,  and  he  says  that 
the  profit  upon  a  two-year-old 
steer  is  over  $50,  while  that  on 
a  four-year-old  is  only  $18. 

There  is  nothing  new  iu  this, 
but  how  few  stock-growers 
act  upou  it.  A  man  who  has 
a  Pcflaml-China  hog  which 
weighs  lJKH)  pounds  or  over, 
is  asking  advice  aliout  keep¬ 
ing  it  until  it  weighs  400  or  ,>;  4 

500  pounds  more.  If  my  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  likely  to  reach  " 

him,  I  should  say  “  Don’t.”  , 

- :o-o : -  .  ;v > 

1  NOTICE  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette  recently  stated 
that  outbreaks  of  “  foot-and-  ,  s 

mouth”  disease,  or  epizootic 
aphtha,  in  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  can  bo  traced 
to  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of 
fat  beasts  at  Liverpool  from 
America.  How  can  that  be  t  No  one 
ever  hears  of  that,  disease  in  America  it 
is  quite  unknown  here.  It  may  be  that  the 
stalls  ou  the  steamer  had  become  infested  in 
some  way  by  English  cattle  and  so  conveyed 


( Concluded .) 

The  next  day  Evan  Ware  had  left  Farming- 
dale  for  j'ears,  if  not  for  ever.  He  went  morti¬ 
fied  and  unhappy;  but,  strange  to  say,  as  much 
in  love  as  ever.  He  was  very  .young  and  very 
modest,  and  Mattie  Burt’s  uncalled-for  insult 
took  upon  itself  after  a  day  or  two  the  form 
of  honestly  plain  speaking. 

“Of  course  it  was  a  piece  of  impertinence, 
and  of  course  she  couldn’t  think  of  me,”  he 
said.  “I  was  crazy  to  think  of 
it.  But  some  day — some  day 
I  will  be  rich,  and  have  a  name 
of  some  kind.” 

Fortune-making  is  slop¬ 
work.  Evan  was  prosperous, 
but  at  first  only  moderately 
so ;  and  mouths  rolled  by,  and 
years,  and  he  grew  to  be  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  man, 
with  a  great  brown  beard, 
before  he  was  half  rich 
enough  to  go  back  to  Farmi- 
ngdale. 

The  time  came  at  last,  how 
ever.  He  knew  his  success 
had  become  known  in  his  na¬ 
tive  place;  he  knew  also  that 
Miss  Burt  had  married  and 
pas  a  widow;  and  when  he 
left  China  it  was  with  the  full 
intention  of  establishing  him¬ 
self  as  a  merchant  in  London, 
and  marrying  Mattie,  if  she 
-  was  to  he  won.  Such  an 
image  as  he  carried  pith  him. 
and  over  the  ocean  of  guile¬ 
less  beauty  and  loveliness  no 
artist’s  pencil  ever  painted, 
and  he  took  it  p  ith  him  to  Farmingdale. 

There  it  vanished. 

Before  he  had  been  in  the  place  throe  days 
he  had  seen  Mattie,  now  Mrs.  Fay,  and  talked 
p  ith  her.  She  was  very  pretty  still,  but  years 
had  brought  her  character  into  her  face,  and 
she  pas  decidedly  course.  He  saw  now  that 
she  was  ignorant  and  vulgar,  and  that  only  his 
own  youthful  ignorance  had  caused  him  to 
overlook  the  fact  in  those  old  times  when  he 
had  fancied  her  perfection,  and  the  dream  of 
so  many  years  p-as  over. 

Nop-,  that  Evan  lYare  had  returned  rk  h  and 
prosperous,  he  might  have  consoled  himself 
pith  the  affections  of  almost  any  marriage¬ 
able  female  in  Farmingdale.  He  pas  the 
lion  of  the  place — courted,  flattered,  and  smiled 
upon  by  budding  misses,  spinsters  and  widows. 
Every  one  but  Lizzie  Gale  smiled  upon  him. 

She,  mindful  through  all  these  years  of  the 
cold  parting  on  the  bridge,  vouchsafed  him 
only  the  chilliest  recognition :  aud  the  fact 
annoyed  him.  She  had  grown  to  be  a  very 
fine-looking  woman ;  and  he  remembered  what 
a  kind,  pleasant  girl  she  used  to  be,  and  longed 
to  know  more  of  her.  He  longed  in  vain.  She 
repulsed  his  attentions,  aud  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tmice.  Yet  all  the  while  she  secretly  admired 
him.  and  her  greatest  motive  for  the  manner 
she  adopted  was  her  fear  lest  Evan  should 
fancy  she  hud  been  pining  for  him. 

The  VV idow  Fay  felt  no  such  scruples.  Old 
Mr.  Burt,  before  he  died,  had  speculated  iu 
some  bubble  aud  ruined  hhnself ;  and  instead 
of  being  the  groat  [heiress  all  her  little  world 


cheesy  deposit,  indicative  of  wbnt  has  been 
commonly  supposed  to  bo  scrofulous  or.  tuber¬ 
culous  deposit  and  degeneration  of  the  spongy 
tissues  of  the  bones.  Dr.  Fleming  has  discov¬ 
ered  in  such  cheesy  matter  a  vegetable  para¬ 
site  having  a  growth  iu  form  und  nppeai’ance 
much  like  very  minute1  raspberries  or  cauli¬ 
flowers.  It  affects  the  tongue,  lips  and  the 
membranes  and  bones  of  t  he  palate,  the  nasal 
sinuses  and  jaw-bones.  It  is  contagious,  and  is 
allied  in  some  respects  to  the  common  green 
mold  which  grows  upon  organic  matters  in 
damp  places.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  the 
majority  of  tumors  ou  the  jaws  of  cattle,  and 
of  some  diseases  of  the  throat,  are  due  to  this 
newly-discovered  cause.  It  is  a  matter  which 
calls  for  the  closest  investigation  by  breeders 
of  valuable  stock. 


FARMERS’  SONS  AND  AGRICULTUR¬ 
AL  COLLEGES. 


A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the  sphere 
aud  usefulness  of  agricultural  colleges.  Prof.  G. 
C.  Caldwell,  in  the  Rural  of  November  25, 
argues  that  the  fault  is  with  the  fannera,  who 
take  no  interest  in  the  matter.and  that  “ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  farmers  do  not  see  any 
use  for  a  course  at  one  of  these  colleges,  either 
for  themselves  or  their  children;  *  *  and 
will  neither  go  near  the  college  nor  send  their 
sous  there;”  while  Peter  Henderson,  in  criti¬ 
cising  the  Professor's  article,  seems  to  carry 
the  idea  that  an  agricultural  education  fails 
to  make  a  successful  farmer,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  farmers  will  not  “walk  up  to  the  rack;  fod¬ 
der  or  no  fodder.” 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  another  feature  which 
eutei-s  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
It  has  been  said  that  agricultural  schools  are 
a  failure,  inasmuch  as  they  educate  boys  off  of 
the  farm .  If  a  medical  school  or  law  college 
turns  out  50  graduates  you  naturally  look  upon 
that  number  as  so  many  recruits  to  the  rauks 
of  the  law'  or  medicine;  but  it  nu  agricultural 
college  turns  out  50  graduates  you  don't  know 
what  to  expect.  You  may  anticipate  that 
five  out  of  the  50  will  go  back  ou  to  the  farm. 
Now,  theu,  what  is  the  matter?  IV here*  lies 
the  trouble?  There  is  a  nut  hwise  somewhere. 


1  have  said  before,  and  it  is -a  good  time  to 
repeat  it.  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  acci¬ 
dent  or  any  mischief  whatever  happening  to 
farm  animals  but  what  might  be  avoided  or 
prevented  by  care.  Cows  about  to  calve  are 
left  in  the  stanchions  or  tied  up  and  the  calves 
are  lost,  while  the  torment  and  worry  to  the 
poor  cows  may  bring  on  milk  fever  aud  they 
may  Ik*  lost.  limbing  ewes  are  left  in  the 
yard  with  cows  and  pigs  and  the  lambs  are 
lost..  Mures  ure  driven  on  slippery  roads  or 
overworked  und  underfed  und  the  colts  are  lost. 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  category,  l 
have  seeu  a  cow  in  a  neighbor’s  yard  chased 
about  by  a  wretched  hog  aud  the  feet  of  the 
calf  eaten  off  liciforo  it  was  born.  This  was 
some  years  ago,  aud  to-day  the  same  farmer  has 
his  cows,  sheep  aud  pigsall  running  in  the  same 
yard.  He  has  a  large  burying-grouiul  just 
outside.  It  is  too  often  the  case  in  famiiug 


educational 


GERMAN  GARDENER”  AND 
TED  PROFESSOR.” 


1  have  lead  with  interest  the  communica¬ 
tions  ou  agricultural  colleges  from  several 
contributors  to  the  Knew,,  and  agree  heartily 
with  pome  of  the  ideas  advanced.  1  aiu  glad 
to  see  the  matter  dismissed  by  such  able  men. 
The  real  agricultural  college  needs  only  to  be 
known  and  understood  to  be  appreciated  and 
supported.  I  wish  to  call  attention,  however, 
to  an  article  from  the  wall-kiiow  n  author  of 
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hacl  expected  her  to  be,  Mattie  found  it  hard 
work  to  live  and  dress  herself  iu  the  finery  she 
loved  on  her  small  income.  A  rich  husband 
was  her  object,  and  Evan  Ware  had  been  so 
desperately  in  love  with  her  that  it.  was  hardly 
likely  that  he  could  be  quite  indifferent  now. 

“I’m  sure  I’m  handsome  enough  yet,” 
thought  Mattie,  as  she  looked  in  the  glass; 
“and  if  he  is  resentful  about  the  way  I 
answered  him,  I’ll  manage  that  somehow.  It’s 
too  good  a  chance  to  lose.” 

Therefore,  from  that  moment,  Evan  became 
the  victim  of  sundry  machinations,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  of  fatal  effect,  and  was 
dressed  at  and  smiled  at  in  a  manner  which 
made  the  fact  that  “Mattie  Fay  was  trying  to 
catch  Evan  Ware”  patent  to  all  Farmiugdale. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  said  Evan  Ware 
was  absolutely  in  love  with  Lizzie  Gale.  She, 
at  least,  did  not  court  his  money,  aud  that  was 
something  to  so  rich  a  man. 

He  forced  himself  upon  her  little  by  little, 
till  he  made  his  way. 

It.  was  Spring;  a  lovely  May.  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  May  could  be,  and  according  to 
custom,  a  grand  picnic  was  on  the  tapis.  At 
that  picnic  Evan  Ware  had  resolved  to  try  his 
late  foi  the  second  aud  last  time,  for  should 
Lizzie  Gale  refuse  him,  he  would  never  offer 
his  hand  to  another  woman.  And  ignorant  of 
this,  at  that  same  picnic,  Mattie  Fay  had  re¬ 
solved  to  bring  her  old  admirer  to  the  point. 

"It’s  only  pique,  l  know,  that  keeps  him 
from  speaking,”  she  said,  as  she  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass;  “and  I’ll  go  all  lengths  to 
cure  that.” 

The  day  appointed  arrived.  Evan  Ware 
manoeuvered  with  success,  aud  found  himself 
at  the  outset  just,  where  he  wished  to  be — in  a 
little  vehicle  only  capable  of  holding  two, 
with  Lizzie  Gale  by  his  side.  The  ride  was  a 
long  one,  and  there  were  plenty  of  chances  for 
tender  speeches  and  soft  glances.  Lizzie  was 
yielding  slowly,  and  when,  iu  the  quietest  part 
of  the  road,  and  after  all  the  other  vehicles 
had  passed  them,  Evan  paused  entirely,  and 
looking  down  into  her  eyes,  said,  “Lizzie,  it 
remains  with  you  to  decide  my  fate — you  can 
send  me  hack  to  China  or  keep  me  here,”  her 
eyes  drooped,  and  she  made  no  pretence  of 
misunderstanding  him. 

The  next  moment,  he  had  said,  “Will  you  be 
my  wife,  Lizzie?”  aud  had  taken  her  hand  aud 
pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  aud  then  finding  no  denial 
had  kissed  her  out  and  out. 

It  was  a  quiet  sort  of  thing,  but  the}-  were 
quiet  people  both  of  them.  So  quiet  that 
by  the  time  they  alighted  Lizzie  had 
begged  Evan  “not  to  set  people  talking’’ 
by  devoting  himself  too  entirely  to  her 
just  yet;  and  Evan  had  promised.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Mistress  Mattie,  arrayed  m  pink  for 
the  occasion,  and  looking  certainly  very  young 
and  pretty,  found  the  rich  merchant,  at  her 
mercy,  and  took  possession  of  him. 

She  walked  him  around  a  romantic  pond, 
aud  down  into  a  charming  green  meadow,  and 
talked  of  “the  days  that  were  past”  in  a  very 
sentimental  manner. 

“We  are  so  foolish  when  we  are  young,  Mi-. 
Ware.” 

“Indeed  we  are.” 

“And  so  repent  our  folly — I  do,  I  know. 
I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  how  to  approach  the 
subject,  but  you  remember  how  rude  I  was  on 
the  bridge — how  ridiculous.  You  never  can 
have  forgiven  me?” 

“  Indeed  I  have,  Mrs.  Fay.” 

“  Eutirely  ?” 

“  Entirely,”  he  replied. 

“You  know  it  wasn’t  from  the  heart.  Girls 
are  so  singular.  The  moment  you  had  gone  I 
wanted  to  call  after  you.  If  you  had  asked 
me  the  question  a  second  time,  I  should  have 
answered  differently.” 

“  Men  are  generally  too  proud  to  repeat 
such  questions,”  said  Evan.  “  1  am.” 

But  the  lady  was  not  to  be  baffled. 

“  In  matters  of  the  heart  pride  shotdd  have 
no  place,”  she  whispered,  “For  my  part,  I’m 

ready  to  throw  mine  aside  and  say - ” 

But  Evan  Ware  was  thoroughly  frightened. 

"  Don’t  say  anything  either  of  us  might  re¬ 
gret,”  he  said,  “  because  I,  this  very  morning, 
put  that,  question  to  another  lady,  and  was 
answered  favorably.” 

Mattie  stared  at  him;  she  could  not  believe 
her  senses.  But  a  sense  of  shame  and  anger 
gradually  broke  upon  her, and  putting  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  her  eyes,  she  sobbed  out,  “  You’re 
a  heartless  flirt,  sir!”  and  flounced  away. 

Evan  Ware  sat  down  upon  a  bank  and  mused. 

“  Life  is  a  queer  thing,”  he  said  to  himself. 

“  What,  should  I  have  said  to  nuy  one  who  had 
told  me,  ten  yearn  ago,  that  1  should  come 
back  to  Farmiugdale  to  refuse  Mattie  Burt  ?” 

It  was  a  good  hour  before  he  rejoined  the 
company,  and  then  Mattie  Fay  had  taken  her¬ 
self  home  on  a  plea  of  illness. 

Before  many  weeks  were  over,  not  only 
Mattie,  but  all  Fariningdalo,  knew  whom 
Evan  had  chosen;  and  it.  is  a  pitiable  truth 
that,  sweet,  tempered  Lizzie  has  one  enemy  on 
earth,  and  that  individual  resides  at  Farming 
d«l«y  ami  is  named  Mattie  Fay, 
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RY  MAHORE  RITE. 


Aunt  Belinda  dropped  iu  this  morning 
while  I  was  seated  iu  my  easy  chair  looking 
through  my  “bag  book.”  Gertie  waited  ou  her, 
placing  the  little  rocker  near  the  fire  for  her. 
“Bag  No.  7— place  right-hand  shell'  in  west 
room  closet,”  I  repeated  aloud.  “Excuse  me 
a  moment,”  l  said,  aud  1  soon  returned  with 
some  pieces  of  red  flannel  I  had  use  for. 
“There!”  I  exclaimed  triumphantly,  “I  often 
realize  how  many  hours  are  saved  by  a  little 
forethought !” 

“Yes,”  said  Aunt  Belinda,  “a  little  fore¬ 
thought  with  thrift  and  system  are  money  to 
the  business  man,  and  great  comfort,  happi¬ 
ness  and  rest  to  the  housekeeper.” 

“Please  tell  me,  Aunt  Belinda,  just  what 
you  mean  by  ‘thrift.”' 

“It  is  saving  of  force  to  get  as  much  work 
accomplished  with  the  least  possible  expendi¬ 
ture  of  power  and  time  and  the  least  wear  and 
tear,”  she  answered. 

“The  secret  of  success  is  in  the  amouut  of 
thrift  one  possesses,  I  suppose,”  I  said. 

“Yes.  Now  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  your 
bag  book,”  she  said,  eyeing  my  little  leather- 
covered  book  I  still  held. 

“1  will,”  1  answered,  “but  1  believe  I’ll  call 
it  my  ‘thrift  book’  from  this  on.  You  know 
how  things  accumulate  in  a  house,  and  then 
cannot,  be  found  when  wanted.  I’ve  always 
had  a  dread  of  trash  accumulating,  and  still 
there  is  nothing  hardly  that  is  trash  to  a 
housekeeper.  Everything,  most,  is  of  some 
use  if  one  can  only  tell  where  to  put  their  hand 
on  it  at  the  proper  moment.  Our  house  beiug 
small  for  our  family  I  have  to  lie  systematic, 
else  I  could  not  get  along  comfortably.  Be¬ 
fore  house-cleaning  I  commence  with  the  clos¬ 
ets,  taking  everything  out  of  them  aud  rolling 
up  every  garment  that  is  out  ol'  season  and 
putting  in  pajm-  sacks.” 

“What  kind  do  you  use?”  she  asked. 

“1  use  the  paper  fluur-sack.  A  friend  told 
me  once  that,  there  were  sacks  made  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  packing  dresses  in,  and  I  suppose  I  got 
my  idea  then,  I  used  to  write  the  contents  ou 
a  slip  and  pin  onto  the  bag  aud  place  up  high 
in  closet  .  I  thought  the  plan  excellent,  aud  it 
was  greatly  superior  to  put  ting  all  iu  a  trunk  or 
drawer,  for  mice  and  moths  to  work  among; 
but.  sometimes  the  slip  w  ould  drop  off  or  I  would 
forget  where  the  bag  was,  and  last  Spring  1 
determined  on  an  improved  method.  After 
careful  study  I  got  this  memorandum  a nd  l  iega  u 
with  my  name  and  duto,  and  bag  number  one. 
Then  the  items  in  it,  written  in  book,  aud  the 
place  it  was  put,  fastening  up  the  end  securely 
first,  and  numbering  it  on  its  prominent  side 
to  correspond.  Then  I  commenced  on  number 
two,  and  so  on  until  everything  was  banned 
that  was  in  closets  and  drawers,  only  what 
was  in  immediate  use. 

All  the  garments  to  lie  made  over  for  another 
member  of  the  family  I  write  down,  aud  for 
the  purpose  intended.  I  go  easily  and  quickly 
and  get  what  1  want,  placing  a  check  mark 
before  the  item  in  my  hook  to  show  it,  has  been 
removed,  just  as  I  did  now  wit  h  the  flannel. 

When  going  to  the  city  I  buy  what  I  know 
we  need,  and  sometimes  I  do  not  get  material 
used  for  a  long  time.  Once  I  took  myself 
to  account  for  my  extravagance  and  resolved 
not  to  buy  unless  I  knew  1  would  use  it,  but 
the  consequence  was  1  had  to  spend  a  day,  aud 
a  dollar  going  after  what  1  might  as  well  have 
had.  All  new  material  l  keep  now  in  a  bag 
with  memorandum  of  it,  and  by  referring  to  it 
can  have  ahasty  inventory  of  my  stock.” 

“I  keep  a  chest  and  a  trunk  for  packing 
away,”  Alint  Belinda  said. 

“And  don’t,  you  have  Often  to  move  forty 
things  to  find  one?”  I  asked. 

“Yes  and  hunt  for  things  hours  and  some¬ 
times  rack  my  bra  ins  days  trying  to  remember.’’ 

“My  vmy  best  things  are  placed  in  bags  and 
then  packed  in  my  Saratoga,  I  can  there 
get  just  what  I  want  without  disturbing  much 
else.” 

“Your  plan  is  good;  I  am  not  overfond  of 
writing  but  1  would  rather  do  it  than  lose 
and  hunt.” 

I  felt  as  elated  as  one  would  over  a  glass  of 
wine  when  I  saw  by  her  countenance  that,  I 
was  rising  in  her  estimation.  “Oh  I  have  four 
more  bags  not  mentioned,  plus  two.” 

“Why,  bless  me,  what  more.” 

“Almost  the  best  plan  ol'  all,”  I  said  leading 
her  to  my  closet  where  lutng  four  bags  made 
of  cloth  with  a  string  drawn  in  each  to  hang 
it  by.  “This  one  is  for  silk  pieces  and  ribbons. 
The  second  for  yarn  uud  zephyr,  the  third  for 
patterns;  the  fourth  for  pieces  left  from  gar¬ 
ments;  each  kind  rolled  by  itself  for  patches. 
The  fifth  hangs  in  sitting-room  aud  is  em 
broidered;  we  use  for  waste  paper.  The  last 
is  a  darning  bag  with  its  handy  pockets.” 

“You  will  move  into  your  new  bouse  Indore 


Easter”  she  said;  and  you  will  have  mauy 
rooms  aud  closets;  but  hold  on  to  your  “ thrift 
book,  it  is  a  good  plan.” 


GOOD  TIMES  WE  HAVE  HAD. 

It  was  a  theoiy  of  Sydney  Smith  that  man¬ 
kind  are  always  happier  for  having  been  hap¬ 
py  once.  So  t  hat  if  you  inn  ke  one  happy  now 
you  make  him  happy  -()  years  hence  by  the 
memory  of  it.  The  thought  bears  strongly  ou 
the  matter  of  making  childhood  a  happy  sea¬ 
son.  it  need  not  be  a  pampered  childhood, 
nor  one  devoid  of  many  hardships  which  so 
develop  mind  and  muscle;  but  it  should  lie  a 
loving,  cheery  season  even  if  passed  under  the 
humblest,  cabin  roof.  I  have  no  doubt  James 
Garfield's  toiling,  early  years  were  as  full  of 
happiness  as  they  were  of  privations.  He 
would  never  have  loved  his  mother  as  he  did, 
if  she  had  not  known  lu>w  to  make  her  little 
pioneer  home  a  place  brim-full  of  simple 
enjoyments  w  hen  the  hard  day's  w  ork  was  over. 
I  can  imagine  the  pleasant  chat  by  the  evening 
fireside,  as  her  over-busy  hands  toiled  for  those 
boys,  and  the  many  aspirations  and  f<  mil  hopes 
they  all  indulged  Iu  for  the  flower  of  their  flock. 
The  joy  they  all  felt  at  little  successes,  tbal 
seemed  to  further  the  ends  they  had  in  view. 
1  wonder  if  in  all  their  fondest  anticipations  a 
prophetic  vision  of  the  glorious  reality  ever 
dawned  upon  them'  i  “If  coming  events  east 
their  shadows  before”  in  their  case  (  No  doubt 
there  were  a  thousand  thoughts  of  his  future 
success  which  the  mother,  like  Mary,  “hid  hi 
her  heart,”  and  which  influenced  her  every 
hour  of  her  life.  What  were  hardships  and 
toil  far  beyond  a  woman’s  seeming  strength, 
when  compared  w  ith  the  future  good  of  those 
growing  boys  ?  And  other  mothers  are  toiling 
just  as  bravely,  though  often  in  a  different 
line,  to  take  their  boys  through  college  or  fit 
them  for  business  life. 

But,,  with  it  all,  let  us  never  forget  that 
home  sunshine  is  brighter  than  gold.  Mother- 
love,  that  shows  itself  in  little  words  and  deeds 
every  day  of  a  child’s  life,  are  durable  riches 
treasured  up  by  him  as  future  capital,  though 
uow  he  so  little  suspects  their  value.  Mother- 
love,  that  is  hidden  beneath  a  forbidding, 
fault-finding  exterior,  is  often  little  realized  by 
a  child.  The  ea  rly  surroundings,  too.  are  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  the  older  we 
grow  the  clearer  the  outlines  seem  to  come  out 
against  the  western  sky  of  life. 

Many  times  in  the  little  pauses  of  everyday 
duties,  or  in  my  busiest  horn's,  memory  flits 
back  over  fort}-  years  to  the  old  farm-home  of 
my  childhood — “The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the 
deep,  tangled  wildwood,”  all  come  up  so  dear¬ 
ly  to  view,  and  the  memory  is  restful  and 
cheering.  One  who  has  lost,  t  he  father  of  the 
household,  and  been  reduced  to  much  priva¬ 
tions,  still  could  cheer  his  heart  by  tin-  thought, 
“Troubles  cannot  take  away  from  us  the 
memory  of  the  good  times  we  have  had.” 

I A?t  the  children  have  good  times,  though  your 
home  may  lie  the  lowliest,  and  the  memory 
will  lie  a  talisman  to  them  all  their  lives. 

Olive. 


Domestic  (irconoim^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 

A  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  COOK¬ 
ERY. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

I  was  admitted  one  morning  recently  to 
Mrs.  Rorer’s  school  of  cookery,  which  occu¬ 
pies  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  New  Century 
Club  (a  woman's  dub),  and  for  which  reason 
tin*  school  is  known  as  the  New  Century  Cook¬ 
ing  School.  It,  has  been  inexistence,  1  believe, 
about  three  years,  and  has  been  personally 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Rorcr,  who  belongs  to  one 
of  the  beet  old  Philadelphia  families.  Just 
how  she  came  to  be  enlisted  in  such  a  work  1 
do  not,  know,  but  at-  all  events,  she  is  exactly 
fitted  for  it.,  not  only  understanding  the  work 
she  has  in  hand,  but  she  has  a  ladylike  gift  in 
teaching  her  pupils,  and  a  deftness  in  manipu¬ 
lating  the  utensils  of  cooker}-  that  are  very 
charming  to  witness.  Imagine  a  long  room 
with  skylight,  very  clean,  a  shining  stove  in 
which  a  brisk  coal  fire  is  burning— a  long  table 
well  filled  with  cooking  untousils,  a  blackboard, 
on  which  is  written  recipes;  Clipboards  for 
materials,  rows  of  skillets  hung  up,  a  basin 
and  faucet  for  running  water;  six  or  seven 
young  women,  from  as  many  wealthy  families, 
wearing  large,  white  aprons  over  their  frocks; 
then  there  is  the  pretty  blonde  teacher,  wear¬ 
ing  a  dainty  white  cap,  and  for  waiting-maid 
is  a  darn  young  girl  wearing  a  cap  with  a  red 
ribbon,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
place  w  herein  aristocratic  young  women  learn 
the  fine  art,  of  cookery. 

When  I  entered  the  pupils  were  engaged  in 
larding  u  AM  of  beef  for  roasting.  It  was  a 
long,  narrow  piece  of  lief.  I'm*  fum  line 
uud  the  top  of  it  was  oval  or  peaked  like  a 
roof,  aud  through  the  base  of  this  ridge  the 


larding  needle  was  put  at  close  inter¬ 
vals.  When  the  strips  of  pork  (the  larding 
material),  were  all  put  through  evenly  aud 
the  ends  nicely  cut  off,  the  pupils  called  it  an 
animal,  from  its  resemblance  to  something 
alive.  It  was  put  iu  a  long  dripping-pan  and 
three  large  spoonfuls  of  stock  and  some  salt 
and  pepper  were  put  iu  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
when  the  hour  came  for  placing  it  in  a  hot 
oven.  Then  followed  two  lessons  in  making 
soup,  one  with  stock  ami  one  without  stock. 
For  the  first  a  can  of  tomatoes  was  opened, 
some  onion  and  parsley  were  put,  on  to  cook, 
and  a  thin  slice  of  stale  broad,  buttered,  and 
the  butter  pressed  in  the  bread,  the  whole  then 
cut  into  tiny  squares,  was  put  on  a  tin  and  set 
iu  the  oven  to  brown.  When  the  tomatoes 
had  boiled,  a  little  bi-carbonate  of  soda — a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful,  maybe — was  stirred 
in  to  remove  the  acidity;  I  think  also  a  spoon¬ 
ful  nf  sugar  was  added.  When  all  were 
thoroughly  cooked  ami  the  stock  heated  and 
sufficient  water  added,  the  tomato,  onion  and 
parsley  were  put  through  a  wire  sieve  and 
mixed  with  the  stock.  To  further  enrich  the 
soup  and  to  give  it  fat  without  making  it 
greasy,  a  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  walnut 
was  mixed  with  a  large  spoonful  of  cornstarch 
(flour  could  be  used  instead)  and  stirred  into 
the  soup  for  a  brief  aud  final  boil.  Meantime 
the  squares  of  bread  bad  been  carefully 
watched  and  came  out  from  the  oven  beauti¬ 
fully  brown,  aud  wore  turned  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  into  the  soup.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  soup,  which  was  excellent;  the  pupils 
were  particularly  enlightened  as  to  the  use  of 
a  very  little  soda  in  toinato.the  unusual  amount 
of  salt  tomato  requires,  and  that  stirring 
cornstarch  or  flour  into  butter  the  butter  is 
held  in  suspension  all  through  the  soup  in 
small  particles  and  does  uot  float  on  top  like 
grease.  The  soup  was  beautifully  clear  and 
free  of  eoiu*se  from  seeds  and  shreds  of  the 
vegetables  used.  The  soup  made  without 
stock  was  called  “Mock  Bisque.”  and  Miss 
1‘m  loa  gives  a  good  recipe  for  this  in  her  New 
Cook  Book;  but  ber  method  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Mrs.  Rorer’s,  and  ►prefer  that 
of  the  latter.  For  a  quart  of  tomato  use  three 
pints  of  milk,  a  large  sjKionful  of  flour,  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  scant  teaspoon  of  soda, 
a  blade  of  mace,  and  one  bay  leaf;  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Put  milk  ou  to  boil  iu  one  vessel, 
tomato  in  another;  put  the  bay  leaf  and  mace 
in  the  milk;  mb  butter  and  flour  together. 
After  the  tomato  boils  put  it  through  a  wire 
sieve  and  stir  in  the  soda.  When  t.be  milk 
boils  stir  iu  the  butter,  boil  up;  pour  through 
the  sieve  into  the  hot  tomato,  when  it  is  ready 
to  serve.  After  the  milk  and  tomato  are 
mixed  it  must  not  boil.  Parloa  says  mix  the 
flour  into  half  a  cup  of  the  milk,  and  she  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  mace  and  bay  leaf.  I  made 
the  soup  to-day,  using  half  the  quantities 
given,  ground  mace — no  bay  leaf — amf  the 
household  extravagantly  pronounced  it  the 
“best  soup  ever  made.”  It  is  a  very  nice  soup, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  is  very  quickly 
made,  and  if  one  has  milk  and  tomatoes  it 
it  can  l>e  quickly  whisked  together,  without 
meat  stock.  The  only  convenient  sieve  for 
straining  soup  vegetables  through  aud  for 
use  in  many  other  culinary  purposes,  is  the 
wire  sieve  in  the  shape  of  a  half  globe — a 
large,  round  wire  spoon — to  lie  had  of  the 
tin-ware  man. 

As  the  roasting  ol'  the  larded  meat  went  on. 
it  was  often  basted,  and  when  done  a  mush¬ 
room  sauce  was  prepared  for  it — the  French 
canned  mushrooms  being  added.  A  lesson  was 
given  in  making  biscuits  with  baking  powder, 
but  the  most  difficult  part,  of  the  morning  was 
in  making  the  pudding— a  mold  lined  with 
“lady  fingers”  and  filled  with  flavored  whip¬ 
ped  cream,  Of  everything  that  morning  pre¬ 
pared,  1  ate,  and  everything  was  most  delic¬ 
ious.  Mrs.  Rorer  discards  lard  entirely  for 
cooking,  using  instead  beef  and  mutton  fats 
and  “olive  butter.”  One  course  of  lessons  ex¬ 
tends  over  t  welve  weeks — one  morning,  from 
ton  to  ime  o’clock,  once  a  week,  and  there’s  a 
different  class  each  morning  of  the  week. 
What  is  cooked  at  each  lesson  the  pupils  diue 
on  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  receiving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  carving  and  serving.  What  materi¬ 
als  are  used  in  the  conking  t  he  pupils  pay  for 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  in  addition  to  their 
instruction  fee.  It  is  flu*  Cushion  with  the 
classes  after  graduation  to  give  a  series  of 
dinners,  for  which  everything  is  prepared  by 
themselves.  Of  course,  especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  preparation  of  the  commoner  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food,  us  bread,  and  the  cooking  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  1  heard  Mrs.  Rorer  remark  was 
very  important  and  not  well  understood.  She 
uses  granite  ware  for  her  cooking  utensils 
instead  of  i*oj>|>ei-,  which  graduates  from  Eng¬ 
lish  cookery  schools  use.  i’liysicinns  come  to 
her  to  be  instructed  in  the  preparation  of  food 
for  their  patients.  With  such  an  art  as 
she  possesses,  any  lady  of  ability  could  com¬ 
mand  a  liberal  salary  iu  almost  any  town  in 
the  country.  Food  prepared  iu  this  fashion 
becomes  uu  intellectual  feast  as  well  asa  ph}s 
ii  al  cue;  health  is  greatly  pic  n  oted,  enm.  ni} 

< practiced  for  there’s  a  u>»w  for  all  odds  uud 
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ends  and  nothing  is  wasted.  Indeed,  one  must 
envy  succeeding  generations,  when  no  cook 
can  hope  for  a  situation  unless  she  holds  in  her 
hand  a  diploma  from  a  well-known  cookery 
school — and  would  it  not  lie  worth  while  for 
the  girls  who  are  casting  about  for  an  avoca¬ 
tion  to  consider  what  they  might  do  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  a  thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  preparing  food  for  the  table? 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  muled  free  to  all  applicants 

J.M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  find  the  articles  ou  “Cup  Plates" 
awaiting  me.  Thanks,  even  for  the  strictures 
of  censuring  friends,  though  1  do  not  see  the 
point.  My  illustration  in  a  public  print  was 
too  ambiguous  to  have  any  personal  allusion, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  last  persons  to  be  so  ac¬ 
cused,  as  I  make  it  a  rule  to  be  open  and  honest, 
if  I  even  find  it  necessary  to  make  strictures 
on  others,  which  is  not  very* often. 

During  my  visit  to  the  city  I  have  been  en¬ 
tertained  at  many  houses  where  snowy  table- 
linen  was  the  privilege  of  their  “  fathers,"  and 
no  sign  of  the  cup  plates  met  my  vision.  I 
asked  the  question  sincerely,  wishing  an  an¬ 
swer;  yet  when  I  reflect  that,  during  my  visits 
to  New  York  and  Boston  I  have  never  seen 
these  “  large-sized  individual  butters,"  I  am 
lost  iu  surprise.  And  yet  some  of  my  friends 
iu  the  “Hub"  claim  to  be  descended  from  those 
who  came  over  in  the  "  Mayflower,’’  and  en¬ 
tertain  royally.  However,  we  will  let  it  rest. 
I  have  taken  the  “censure"  and  when  I  go  to 
New  York  next  month  ”  Emily  Maple"  and  I 
will  talk  it  over,  and  perhaps  she  can  enlighten 
rao.  But  I  don’t  think  I  can  be  eonvjueed 
without  ocular  demonstration  that  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  didn’t  use  white  linen  and 
plates.  Pshaw!  the  linen  spun  a  hundred 
years  ago  is  still  in  the  old  chest;  and  the 
plates,  with  gay  figures  and  shepherdesses  and 
funny  flowers,  are  in  the  china  closet,  not  only 
of  mine  but  of  many  other  homes.  I  know 
dinner  plates,  breakfast  plates,  tea  plates,  but 
no  “  cup  plates.”  Don't  make  us  out  so  slightly 
removed  from  the  savages.  I’ll  bike  in  the 
“cup  plates"  and  the  “censure,"  but  not  the 
rest.  Annie  L.  Jack. 


HPPIA  CHESTER  COUNTY 

PEE1*  MAMMOTH  CORN 


COMPLETE  MANURES 


For  EACH  CROP,  containing  In  n  concentrated  form 
the  necessary  Pl.ANT  FOOD  It  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 

“AA"  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate 
“Pelican”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Hone. 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 
STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  bu¬ 
rners,  mailed  on  application. 

„  J  II.  1.  UAH  EH  V  IIKO., 

Established  135ft)  •.'IS  PEARL  STREET,  N.Y. 
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Fit  eight  years  poft  we  have  snlit  dm  Cora  for  tool 
Tory  extensively,  nu>l  are  ahlc  to  ail.rm  tin;  tbe  Cbcste] 
,  County  Mainuixtli  Coro,  shell  genvinee'nt  I* planted 
ou  good  laud,  will  onty Irlii  evvjs  other  variety  n 
A  Yellow  Field  l  oru.  ItyWldx, under  good  cultivation 
j§  from  1  00  to  150  Uitshels  -t.  I  ir.l  e.wn  |>cruere. 
J  The  ear*  are  very  tfirg-  conOiiuiur  1.  Iu  '/•'  rows  vl 
deep,  bright  yellow  graius.  I :  li,i.  vote  to  Our  snow  I 
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FARMER'S  FAVORITE  GOLDEN  DENT  CORN 

euUivjt’.ioii.  "lii;  FiflQfl  s'  rtivorlw,  first  InCttxlUcuu  by  tM  »ix  r.  iri  bijo,  h  t 
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r  liu-l  £5  f»  r  •  *  ’<«r  J  fcu*hols  lObuvlKib.  ^20 

«  — -  - -  r-  v  e  VTliU-t  FlaW Corn  in 

<  See  full  Ale«.?njnl*Jti  iik!  numfroi 

iS.50;  - 


nifui  of  one  of  our  moit  *nv;rivfi*lfi£  Cin 
11  a  lor,  *  LiO  hxn  !  *lt  Ute  ftllr«t  1 

orifinafiir,  CUH  <ml.v  be  luul  lifts*,  x: 

ilock,  W*  W  mtri.bl-nt  til  lit  no 
L*Oa».;  bu-firi,  A.'MM);  pt»r  of  2bual)d‘ 


euiiiutloo  of  JiU 
u’K.  !t.r'  WecuulNni 

vs  'i  pfotr ?A.  Prioi*  r  1* 


Will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  who  this  vear  raised  the 
liu-gest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-hall'  acre  manured 
with  SARPY’S  FERTILIZERS. 

So.d  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  B.  HA  KDV  &  MON. 

141  Water  Street,  New  York. 


■v[.  be.l  an  t  mu,l  pr«>dnetl\ 


liwHooLL  uiHinmuin  T»,i,n 

hl«  wetnl  verym-arw.  I.i5;  bu.livl,  A 

■tie-,  hilt  th- alHiv*  a-e  THE  BEST.  Any  ufU  '  atmvi 
thr-r  1 1 1  of  one  kbitl,  ui  one  pound  •  anti  of  any  three  kin.1 

)FI  GIAN  DAK  viriety 


.  tc<tln>:*.iAl$ 

*Of  {TIT.  tu5tels.  tjf'Wv  brive 

••uL  by  Ruul,  jiost-joiii,  1:  r>Of.  j>rr  jmisijtl, 

•#*»*d>u»en  toeV.l  KecCillon  la  lh»  rr.nl  vaf  wot  r>U 
*■»•  nff.-r  tHlny  tmr  own  Pr  JJuri’i*  SfJ, 

whloh  we  knov  l*  UNEQUALLED.  Price  :  1  •c|ti'i.^o<’U.:| 
ui:  jwk'V.  bu^hiH  of  10  lb*.,  *  ?•  m  i  ivon*., 

TO.  Pluive  note:  Wcgive  yoti  40  pot  NDS  tocjich 


•uL  bv  lua.l 


10 bushels,  100  11.,  ^  1 ,50 ;  /<*  w  -  'N 
l>n«hcU  while  other*  v*tfc>  van  only  T21bi.,  and 
°ur*  Is  n?allr  thn  obcApon.  want  rnn  t*>  try 
far  ahuad  or  anyvMuc  r-i  kaoiva;  mIm  nuir  tn 
right  tocoropi  :  •  for  IX 

CASH  PRJZf  l.  allow  I  C 


FERTILIZERS 


In  the  Beiiort  of  the  Arrleultural  Department  of 
North  Carolina  for  tile  years  1H7T,  l*Qt,  BT9  aud  1-.SH, 
the  averiiKe  oonimerelul  value  of  fertilizers  was 
§84.88  per  ton;  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
•'1(1.91.  Wo  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  stilphurle  acid,  which 
renders  It  a  solulile  fertilizer,  r  o,  b.  on  cars  .ir  ves¬ 
sel,  In  bulk  for  #!•■'  per  ton,  or  In  lings  for  *2S  per  ton. 
G.  A.  l.lchcg,  of  Raltlmore,  the  rcrognl/.ed  authority 
In  vnluatlou  of  fertilizers  In  the  United  States,  puts 
their  value  at  t-IR.ut;  per  ton,  beiUK  a  saviug  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  SUi  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton.  R. I 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO-SEEDSMEN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


UTTLiE  ECONOMIES 


Cvjs7RAL  PORTION  OF 


Have  your  tiuner  turn  down  a  hem  around 
the  edges  of  your  zinc  and  make  holes  for  the 
tacks;  then  if  you  place  one  or  two  thicknesses 
of  building-paper  under  it  as  you  tack  it  down ; 
it  will  save  much  wear  and  tear  find  some 
vexation. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  to  bake  apples  in 
an  earthen  crock  or  jar  with  a  cover  on  it. 
Put  in  a  hulf-teacupful  of  water  and  hake  in  a 
hot  oven  for  an  hour,  or  until  soft.  The  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  the  Crab  aud  other  small 
apples  are  particularly  fine  baked  iu  this  way. 


1  HI  LLand  DRILL 

PHOSPHATE 

in  .  1 


In  making  a  sun-bonnet  it  is  much  better  to 
starch  very  st.ifT  and  iron  down  the  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  old  white  muslin  which  is 
to  form  the  stiffening,  and  is  placed  Ivetween 
the  lining  and  outside,  before  stitching.  In 
this  case  the  starch  is  retained  anti  the  bonnet 
is  always  presentable  so  long  as  it  is  clean. 


WITH  POTASH, 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  till  crops,  and 
low  In  pr  go.  prepared  from  the  bone, 
blood,  and  most  waste  of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir.  Boston,  where  about  IO0.000 
cattle  and  CoO.OOO  sheep  aro  slaughtered 
annually.  It  Is  used  In  the  hill  or  drill  or 
broadcast,  either  alone  or  with  manure, 
giving  a  vigorouN  start,  a  larger  vle.ld,  amt 
improving  the  uunllty.  As  wo  have  sold 
the  past  year  about  113,000  tons  against 
1,000  tons  iu  1870.  It  must  be  giving  good 
satisfaction.  Ueforu  buying,  see  our  local 
Bgent.or  write  lo  us  fnr'pamphlet. 


Catalogue 
and  Prices  of 


Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


I  wonder  if  all  housekeepers  have  noticed 
how  much  more  easily  the  kitchen  wood-work 
can  be  cleaned  when  it  is  well  moistened  with 
steam — on  wash-day,  for  instance.  Try  it. 
when  you  have  plenty  of  help,  lor  it  does  not 
need  half  the  rubbing  that  is  required  when  it 
is  dry.  But  be  sure  you  do  not  over-work,  for 
it  is  a  great  temptation.  Mrs.  Julia  M.  YYr. 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 


OWKER  FERTILIZER  CO, 

BOSTON  8.  NEW  YORK  J 


THORBURN  d  TITUS 


15J4  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

-  Seeds  lor  Garden  and  Farm 

tar-  CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


'Plant?*,  &c 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


...  . .  ..  ,  a,  a  i  •  ..  .x 

TltEKV  llraiiqiiarit‘i 

the  unrivalled  New  Chit 


VINES 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

$1.45  for  $1.00 


COOKING  LIMA  BEANS. 

My  wife  sends  her  method  of  cooking  dried 
Lima  beans,  which  she  Ims  not  seen  elsewhere: 
Soak  the  lieans  over-night  in  plfn/y  of  water 
(so  that  when  they  are  fully  swelled  they  are 
still  under  water)  ;  next  morning  remove  the 
hull  or  skin,  which  is  very  easily  done  by  a 
rubbing  pressure,  the  inside  shoots  out  very 
readily,  then  cook  slowly  in  as  little  water  as 
possible.  Hulls  are  a  great  deal  better  to 
gather  dust  off  a  carpet  than  they  are  for 
“stuffing  a  haggis,”  as  a  Scotchman  would 
say.  o.  w.  t. 

COUOANUT  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  coni -starch,  one  cup  of  batter, 
two  cups  of  white  sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  three  teuspoou- 
fuls  baking  powder,  six  eggs,  whites  only. 
Flavor  with  lemon:  bake  iu  three  layers 
spead  with  the  cocoanut  frosting;  cover  with 
same.  One  half  pound  of  grated  cocoanut  is 
sufficient.  *  MRS.  J.  P.  T. 


Thorough  bred  LAND  and 
*■  Nf\v  York- 


Tfl^JT  »  N 


SMALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

j(^Os,HyOnr  llollor Collection*. 

/SS -"Afe  arrival  by  tv:,  [  cuarttn- 

CHOICEST 

luUMtjttijnlGwiv  V bn- 

''nJ' F RUIT S  a n a 

V'ftMMi'. W  plan TS/w*  <ny-)\U  cation. 

WALES  Nc^vo'rk: 

t'HE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

IILAl  r  I  Ft  L  KV E 0-11  LOO  A1LN  G 


on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  i  will  send  free  by  mall 
I  lb.  of  Wall’*  Orange  Potato  (worth  *0;  I 
packet  Livingston’s  Favorite  Tomato 

(worth  A'»  cents);  tlnralen  Talks  for  I  year  (She.) 
sample  Ct-vy  and  Price  List  of  s.  t-d*.  Need  I’ntntre* 
Plants,  ete.,  free.  Address  TXTSvTi  HRKINKR. 

Ed.  Garden  Talks,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


m*  IF  YOU  LOVE 


R  VHE  FLO\A  ERS.  send  1 0e.  for  pa,  ket  of  (lihia- 
cua  t'occlnena  seed,  oar  spec  laity  for  IS83.  One  of  the 
choicest  new  plants  grown.  Blooms  lirst  srmimer  from 
seed.  12 packets  seed  $1.  Plants $1  each.  PING  ItEE  A 
KINGSLEY,  Seedsmen,  Box  -US,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


N  K \\  I’tlT  \  TO— “C  (lltl.bMl  A  Tt  III 

Ai  t.  that  one  eau  wish  for  run  n  use.  Good 
sons  of  the  year ;  prolific,  $10  p»*r  btd.: 
liush.r  10  lbs.  9L  on  the  ear*  at  Loektxirt.  .N.  Y 
Address  T.  CORLISS,  Lm-kport, 


Ninety -day  yeJlow-deut,  the  ea  rliest  Dent  Corn 
grown,  Ul-rowed.  Originated  in  Northern  Iowa 
Ripened  ixtrfeotly  iu  issC.  Uie  worst  Corn  season  in 
ii  >  eats,  in  Northern  l  ova.  Nebraska.  Illinois.  New 
\  ork,  Col  meet  Vu  l,  Veruio:it,«-te. :  in  s  me  « ..  tints 
where  Dent  Com  lielore  h.o  Vxm  a  total  fail. ire 

GOOD SEEOCORN  ISSCflRCE;  SECURETHE  BEST 

Our fimi't  «»J  Uirv.  .s- .,/x  If.jss.i/ eonbuns  histo¬ 
ries  and  throe  tt  oil*  for  endure  of  Corn,  Wheat,  Bar- 
•cy.  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  thaists.  Root*,  and  all 
I'onn  Cix>i>e,  with  destTtpiions  ot  all  new  and 
standard  varieties.  Only  If)  cent*. 

Mh/eu't  fanners'  Unmtnte,  with  valuable  essays 
on  special  crops,  IO  !,cnis. 

Annual  (VitiilinjHt  unit  l*rire  l  ist  ol  Mown',  V env¬ 
iable,  Field  aud  Tree  Seeds  and  Plants,  Kit  LF. 
HIRAM  SIBLEY  &CO  Seedsman. 

*»  '  .  Mh«l  ML 


Kissena  Nurseries 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


The  only  establishment  making  o  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARCT*  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  blono.  Strong  Pot  Plant*  .  tntable  for 
immediate  bloom  delfver*'d  surely.  pi>f  istPl.toany  pot  '■ 
otheci  5  splendid  varieties,  yoiir  oho'C-  ;• .  nil  labeled, 
for  S I  ;  12  for  82:  IP  for  *:t:  2«forS4:  38  tor  $5 : 
75foisi0:  1 00  for  813*  "oCIVE  a  Handson-.e 
Present  ot  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
will,  every  order  Our  NEWCUIDE.  •  - 

r.r-to.v  i ftr  pp.  etnja n'fv  Y,r  m  alt. 

THE  DINOpc  4  CONARO  CO, 
o-.*»  ilrow.i.i  CV«»v«i  C«,,  P», 


The  Ilorsfunl  Alnianuc  and  Look 
Kook . 

mailed  froo  on  application  to  the  Kuiuford 
Chemical  Works,  Providenee,  II-  I-  -itl r, 


!C 

o 

SIBLEY’S  PRIDE 

W  1 

‘  OF 
.  THE 

NORTH 

240 


NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  M 


foetus  of  ifye  lUrdi. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  7.  1883. 

A  telegram  from  Findlay.  O.,  says:  “An 
old  man  who  owned  three  farms  was  in¬ 
duced  by  his  wife  and  children  to  deed  the 
property  to  them,  after  which  they  coldly 
kicked  the  old  man  out  of  doors,  aud  yesterday 

he  was  taken  to  the  County  Infirmary.1’ . 

Extensive  gold  and  silver  deposits  have  been 
discovered  in  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver’s 
Island....  In  Cleveland,  a  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  father,  mother  and  two  children, 
are  under  t  reatment  for  trichinosis,  contracted 
by  the  use  as  butter  of  “suiue,”  of  which  the 

principal  ingredient  is  lard . The  Herald 

Relief  Fund  for  the  Ohio  sufferers  is  over 
$52,000.  Our  friends  need*  send  no  more 
contributions . C  irculars  carefully  word¬ 

ed  so  as  to  prevent  fraud,  and  blank  forms 
also  Hre  about  to  be  sent  out  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  all  claiming  rebate  of  taxes 

pajd  on  tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars . 

Ex-Senator  Thurman  fell  on  the  steps  of  his 
residence  in  Columbus,  O.,  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  and  broke  his  left  arm  between  the  elbow 
and  shoulder . Snow  and  hail  in  Vir¬ 

ginia,  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  during 

the  past  week. . . . 

Wednesday  last  was  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  day  of  continuous  sleighing  in 
Saratoga,  N.  Y . Wednesday  the  Re¬ 

publican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Bouen,  was  elected  by  about  2,000 
majority  over  Ex-Gov.  and  Ex-Senator 
Sprague,  the  Democratic-ludepeudeut-Work- 
ingmen’s-Disgrontled-Republican  candidate. . . 

_ Mr.  F.  H.  Conger,  Superintendent  of  the 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  reports  that 
through  the  vigilance  of  his  gamekeepers  the 
slaughter  of  game  in  the  Park  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  stopped . Seth  Green  is  recover¬ 
ing . Gen.  Diaz  says  the  story  of  his 

connection  with  n  railroad  syndicate  is  “an 
absolute  falsehood."  He  is  traveling  here 

“purely  and  simply  for  pleasure.” . A 

club  is  organized  in  New  York  with  the  object 
of  opposition  to  monopoly  and  the  promotion 
of  a  wise  and  pure  government.  Office-holders 

and  candidates  for  office  are  barred . The 

act  making  it  a  felony  to  keep  gambling  es¬ 
tablishments  in  Tennessee  or  to  rent  houses  for 
such  purposes,  passed  the  legislature  Friday. 
The  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  three  years  iu  the  peniten¬ 
tiary'.  The  effect  will  be  to  banish  the 

gambling  fraternity  from  the  State . 

Statistics  of  crime  in  the  seven  largest  cities 
in  the  Union,  compiled atNew  Yorkand  based 
upon  population,  show  that  San  Francisco 
leads  in  the  number  of  homicides,  followed  in 
the  order  of  mention  by  Cincinnati,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 

Boston _ ' . Nearly  3,000  bricklayers  on 

strike  in  Chicago — want  $4  a  day  instead  of 

$3,50 .  Brigadier-General  Joseph  K, 

Barnes,  late  Surgeon-General  United  States 
Army,  died  of  Bright’s  disease.  Wednes¬ 
day . .Lord  Lome  having  expressed  a 

wish  that  his  term  of  office  as  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  be  extended  another  year,  it  is  rumored 
that  the  Imperial  government,  will  gratify  the 

wish . The  first  legal  hanging  of  a  woman 

that  ever  occurred  in  Vermont  took  place  a 
week  ago  yesterday  at  Windsor.  Mrs.  Meeker 
was  her  name,  a  terrible  virago  in  and  out  of 
prison,  who  had  barbarously  murdered  her 
husband’s  neice,  who  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  poor-hoUse  and  for  whose  support  the 
county  had  paid  *400.  The  Meeker  woman 
had  tortured  the  frail  child  for  months  l>efore 

forcing  her  to  take  poison . Walter  Q. 

Gresham  of  Indiana,  Judge  of  the  U.  H.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  has  been  appointed  Postmaster- 
General — a  brave  soldier  and  an  excellent 
lawyer.  Appointment  appears  to  give  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction . The  President  left. 

Washington  Thursday  for  Florida,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Secretary  Chandler,  E.  C.  Miller  of 
New  York  aud  Private  Secretary  Phillips  by 

special  car . Princess  Louise  will  leave 

Bermuda  for  Halifax  by  the  flag-ship  North¬ 
hampton  in  May -  Conversation  was  car¬ 

ried  on  between  New  York  and  the  Chicago 
stock-yards,  940  miles,  over  the  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  Company’s  line  last  week,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  man  was  heard  and  easily  understood  in 
New  York,  but  had  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  the  New  York  man  said.  The  telephones 
used  were  made  by  Edison  nearly  four  years 
ago,  and  were  found  to  work  better  than  the 

ordinary  Bell  instrument. .  .  Peter  Cooper, 

the  fine,  generous  old  man,  died  here  of  pneu¬ 
monia  early  Wednesday  morning,  aged  02. 
No  man  in  this  section  was  more  widely  and 

deeply  respected  aud  beloved . 

Ex-Goveruor  Hem)  ricks,  who  went  to  Flori¬ 
da  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  has  returned 

to  his  home  in  Indiana  much  improved . 

The  report  of  the  Offal  Contractor,  who  re¬ 
ceives  $35,000  a  year  for  removing  doud 


animals  and  offal  from  the  streets  of  this  city, 
shows  that  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  23,- 
170  dead  animals  were  taken  from  the  city  to 
Barren  Island,  as  follows:  14,592  dogs  and 
cats,  6,551  horses,  175  cows,  995  calves,  441 

sheep,  171  goats,  15  steers  and  30  mules . 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri  has  passed  a  high 
license  law  of  the  most  stringent  character, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor. 

. The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  passed 

a  law  prohibiting  railroads  from  bribing  legis¬ 
lators  and  all  other  public  functionaries  by 
giving  free  passes  to  them  or  their  friends. 

New  York  is  trying  to  get  a  similar  law . 

The  main  building  of  the  Southern  Exposition 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  almost  finished.  It  occu¬ 
pies  577,400  square  feet,  and  annexes  are  pro¬ 
jected  which  will  cover  almost  equal  space. 
Over  4<X>  applications  for  space  have  already 
been  received .  The  statistics  of  immi¬ 

gration  show  that  28,0.89  persons  arrived  in  this 
country  during  the  month  of  March,  1883. 
against  40.591  in  March  last  year,  a  falling  off 
of  12,602.  For  the  three  months  eudiug  March 
31  there  were  49,652  immigrants  to  this  country, 
and  for  the  same  period  last  year  58,585,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  19,033.  The  principal  falling  off  is 
in  English,  Irish  and  {Scandinavians,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Italians  showing  a  slight  increase. 

. Apache  Indians  on  a  raid  iu  Arizona. 

In  a  fortnight  they  have  massacred  over  130 
whites— herdsmen,  ranchmen,  miuers  and 
tour  ists— after  subjecting  many  of-  them  to 
devilish — nay  worse — to  Indian  barbarity. 
Troops  on  their1  trail.  It  is  to  Ik?  hoped  that 
this  baud  which  has  always  been  hostile  will 
be  overtaken  and  once  for  all  converted  into 
“good  Indians”  in  Phil  Sheridan’s  sense  of 
the  term. . 


GIVE  THEM  A  CHANCE. 

If  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
weak  and  weary  sufferer's  throughout  the 
land,  who,  in  spite  of  care  aud  skill,  are  stead¬ 
ily  drifting  downwards,  could  have  the  benefit 
of  that  subtle  and  singularly  vitalizing  agent 
which  is  called  Compound  Oxygen,  the  help, 
and  ease,  and  comfort  it  would  bring  to  wast¬ 
ing  bodies  and  depressed  spirits  would  be 
blessings  beyond  price.  If,  reader,  you  have 
an  invalid  wife,  or  mother,  or  daughter,  or 
sister,  or  any  one  who  is  under  your  care  and 
dependent  upon  you,  and  to  whom  life  has  be¬ 
come  a  burden  through  weakness  and  pain, 
consider  seriously  whether  you  are  not.  bound, 
in  both  love  and  duty,  to  give  this  sufferer  a 
chance  of  recovery,  or,  at  least,  the  blessing 
of  ease  from  pain,  You  are  offered  the  am¬ 
plest  means  of  information  in  regard  to  this 
new  Treatment.  If  you  can  examine  testi: 
mony  without  prejudice,  and  can  weigh  evi¬ 
dence  with  judgment  and  discrimination,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  in  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  there  is  a  healing  power  that  is  simply 
wonderful.  Let,  then,  the  sick  and  suffering 
whom  you  care  for  and  love,  and  for  whom 
you  care  for  and  love,  and  for  whom  you  have 
not  been  able  to  get  relief,  have  a  trial  of  this 
new  remedy.  It  can  do  them  no  harm,  and, 
seeing  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in  so  many 
thousands  of  cases,  all  the  probabilities  are  in 
favor  of  its  doing  them  good.  Send  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Pales,  1109  and  nil  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  for  their  “Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  Nature,  Action  and 
Results,”  and  learn  all  about  remarkable  cures 
which  are  being  made  by  this  new  agent.  The 
Treatise  will  Ik;  sent  free, — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  7,  1883. 

Late  reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  very 
encouraging  with  regard  to  the  outlook  for 
the  next  wheat  crop.  Abundant  rains  have 
relieved  the  fears  of  the  farmers  aud  given  as¬ 
surance  of  a  fine  crop . .  .In  Cuba  various 

brands  of  American  lard  have  been  denounced 
as  spurious  and  importation  of  four  brands — 
the  Rosedale.  Irving.  Peacock  and  Crown- 
have  been  prohibited  until  the  Academy  of 

Sciences  has  reported  on  their  quality . 

At  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  College  farm 
at  Orono,  Superintendent  Gowell  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  series  of  experiments  to  fix  the  value 
of  cotton-seed  meal  as  feed  for  milch  cows. . . . 
Home  of  the  farmers  in  San  Bemaudino  Co. , 
Cal.,  are  killing  birds  by  placiug  poisoned  ap¬ 
ples  on  trees .  The  Fanners’  Milk  Com¬ 

pany  (limited)  of  Goshen,  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.,  capital  stock  $20,000,  was  Incorporated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  Wednesday,  The  ob¬ 
ject.  of  the  company  is  to  engage  in  buying, 
selling,  trading,  in  manufacturing  or  other¬ 
wise  disposing  of  milk  and  other  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  collecting  the  proceeds  and  collecting 
and  regulating  the  price  therefor.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  its  business  is  in  the  comities  of  Orange 
and  Kings,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere — a  result  of 
the  late  “milk  wax-”  and  a  prepnrtiou  for  the 

next  . Latest  reports  of  the  winter  wlicut 

crop  of  the  West  ace  the  gloomiest  yet.  The 
estimate  of  the  crop  of  the  entire  winter-wheat. 


belt  is  now  not  over  75  per  cent  of  the  average. 
Kansas  is  reported  to  have  an  area  10  percent 
less  than  last  year;  there  have  been  abundant 

i*ains  there  lately . 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  l'epoi't.  of  the  pork 
packing  in  the  West  by  the  Cincinnati 
Price  Current  shows  the  Western  packing  for 
the  last  Winter  to  have  been  6,132,212  hogs, 
against  5,747,760  last  year,  an  increase  of  384,- 
452;  average  net  weight,  213  62-100  pounds; 
increase,  3  45-100  pounds;  yield  of  lard,  de¬ 
crease,  1  1-100  per  hog;  pork  pixwiuced,  in¬ 
crease,  111, (XX)  barrels.  The  stocks  of  product 
iu  the  West  in  March  showed  an  increase  of 
33,500  barrels  of  pork,  38,000,000  pounds  of 
meat  and  a  decrease  of  21,700  tierces  of 
lard,  compared  with  the  same  date  last 
year.  Concerning  the  prospect  for  Summer 
packing,  the  x'epoi'ts  received  show  an  average 
of  two  per  cent,  increase,  but  the  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  thinks  that  an  under  estimate,  and  that 
10  per  cent,  increase  may  be  expected, 
and  possibly  25  per  cent.  The  total  pack¬ 
ing  for  twelve  months  in  the  West  was 
9,342,999  hogs,  against  10,551,449  the  preeed- 

ing  year . The  Secretary  of  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  estimates  the 
wheat  crop  at.  70  per  cent,  or  under  compared 
noth  the  prospect  of  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  shortage  is  due  to  last  Fall’s  rains  and 
winter-killing.  The  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  the  crop  was 
injured  iu  some  locations  by  freezing,  dry 
weather  and  the  fly.  The  Commissioner  of 
Kentucky  says  the  full  breadth  of  Winter 
wheat  has  been  sown,  and  the  sole  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  fly ;  the  present  outlook  is 
unfavorable  and  the  prospect  20  per  cent, 
below  last  year’s  crop,  which  was  20  per  cent. 

the  lai'gest  ever  grown  in  that  State . 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co. .  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  have 
donated  30,000  packages  of  selected  garden 
seed  to  the  sufferei's  by  the  tornado  at  Grin- 
hell,  la . Adam  E.  Bloom  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  Register  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at 

Detroit. . . . The  latest  cablegrams  speak 

more  hopefully  of  the  outlook  for  the  English 
harvest  thau  auy  of  their  predecessors  this 

veai' . 

General  William  Myers  has  left  the  anny 
aud  gone  to  fanning  and  now  superintends 
his  own  sheep  ranch  on  the  Elkhorn,  in  Ne¬ 
braska . 

A  French  authority  on  vintage  affairs,  the 
Moniteur  Vinie,  gives  the  following  as  the 
averago  annual  product  of  wine  during  the 
past  five  years  in  the  countries  named ;  Fi  ance, 
894,000,000  gallons;  Italy,  720,404,000;  Spain, 
581,174.000;  Portugal,  48,116,000;  Austria, 5&i,- 
050,000;  Germany,  53,309,500  ;  Switzerland, 
23,775,900:  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  56,- 
378,700 ;  Greece.  33,303,500  ;  and  Roumania, 
57,484,500,  a  total  average  yield  of  3,001,946,700 

gallons. . . . . . 

The  Supreme  Court,  of  Missouri  has  affirmed 
the  judgement,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  a 
case  involving  the  validity  of  the  law  forbid¬ 
ding  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  or  other  coun¬ 
terfeits  of  butter  in  that  State.  The  appel¬ 
lant  was  eouvieted  in  St.  Louis  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  law;  the  Court  of  Appeals  sus¬ 
tained  the  conviction.  He  then  took  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  result  stated. . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  April  7,  1883. 

A  panic  in  England  at  dynamite  disclosures. 
Foux-  arrests  on  Thursday  of  men  with  valises 
full  of  the  explosive,  or  “something  like  dyna¬ 
mite.”  Soldiers  stationed  to  guar  d  gas  works 
aud  other  large  private  buildings;  the  guai'ds 
over  public  edifices  doubled  and  those  never 
guarded  before,  guarded  now.  An  intensely 
bitter  feeling  being  generated  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  against  the  Ii'ish,  of  whom  2,000,000,  most¬ 
ly  laborers  and  quiet,  folks,  are  scattered 
throughout.  England.  These,  of  course,  would 
share  in  any  public  calamity  wrought  by  the 
dynamite  fiends  besides,  very  lilu-ly,  suffering 
in  person  and  pocket  from  the  wrath  of  the 
eni'aged  people.  The  whole  dynamite  trouble 
is  caused  by  a  few  rascals  who  keep  their  own 
worthless  lives  safe  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  endangering  the  lives  of  innocent,  parties, 
Irish  as  well  as  English,  on  the  other  side.  It. 
is  the  ignorant  dupes  of  these  who  supply  the 
money  on  which  the  scoimdrels  flourish  here, 
as  well  us  that  which  pays  for  dynamite  and 
for  the  adventurers  who  use  it — or  are  trying 

to  do  so  . Over  half  a  ton  of  dynamite 

has  already  been  discovered  in  different  parts 
of  London.. . 

A  Socialistic  manifesto  is  in  circulation  in 
the  southern  part  of  Russia,  iuviting  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  coming  fetes  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  to 
pillage  the  homes  of  nobles  and  Jews.  A  dep¬ 
utation  of  nobles  has  gone  to  St.  Petei-sburg 
to  ask  Count  Tolstoi,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  projxerty 

. De  I  .esxcpK  has  taken  a  trip  into  Africa 

to  investigate  the  practicability  of  converting 
the  desert  of  Suhant  into  a  sea  by  means  of  a 


canal  from  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  afford 
easy  transportation  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  render  a  large  surrounding  area  product¬ 
ive  He  says  explorations  make  it  plain  an  in¬ 
land  sea  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is  practicable, 
and  it  can  be  accomplished  by  using  100  exca¬ 
vating  machines,  equal  in  aggregate  capacity 

to  the  labor  of  100,000  men . Sevei'al 

eminent  English  geologists  think  that  Wales 
is  to  be  the  new  El  Dorado.  Small  pieces  of 
gold  washed  away  from  the  hillsides  have 
been  found  iu  the  valleys  of  Unnelltyr,  aud 

big  hopes  aro  built  on  them . . . 

A  dynamite  factory  discovered  at,  Cork — sev¬ 
eral  arrests,  of  course.  Another  found  in 
Birmingham — “the  chief  dep6t  for  explosives 

in  the  Kingdom” . Michael  Davitt, 

the  Irish  agitator,  imprisoned  for  refusing  bail 
to  refraiu  from  turbulence-exciting  speeches, 
protests  against  the  “dynamite  policy”  for  Ire¬ 
land  . .  The  scheme  for  raising  the  mort¬ 

gage  on  Parnell’s  estate  by  public  subscription 
has  been  abandoned,  through  the  lukewarm¬ 
ness  of  the  public . The  trial  of  the  pris¬ 

oners  chai'ged  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
has  been  postponed,  as  they  hadn’t  money 
enough  to  fee  good  lawyers  to  defend  them. 

. Prohibition  and  high-liceuso  agitation 

increasing  iu  Great  Britain . A  recent 

letter  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  says  that  King 
Ralakaua's  “Anny”  consists  of  49  soldiers,  ex 
elusive  bands  and  attendants. . . The  re¬ 

ceipts  of  Great  Britain  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed  were  $445,020,000,  ami  the  expenditures 
$410, (XX)  more . Italy  resumes  specie  pay¬ 

ment  on  the  16th  after  17  years’  suspension — 
just  the  same  time  as  iu  the  United  .States. . . . 
....England  demands  $25,000,000  indemnity 
from  Egypt . . . 

Bismarck  celebrated  his  58th  birthday  on 
April  1.  Floral  displays;  “music  by  the  band,” 
or  rather  a  dozen  of  them;  congratulations  by 
cable,  telegraph  and  mail.  Visits  by  diplo¬ 
mats,  public  functionaries,  nobles  aud  the 
old  Emperor . . . 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  aud  effective  cath- 
ai*tic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  cts.  per  box — Adv. 


— Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure  consists  of  internal 
aud  external  treatment.  Removes  humors,  &c. 
— Ad  v. 


*  Lydia  E.  Pink  ham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
has  done  thousands  of  women  more  good  than 
the  medicine  of  many'  doctors. — Adv. 

- - 

Chronic  constipation  is  the  national  curse  of 
Americans.  Cure  it  with  Ayer’s  Cathartic 
Pills. — .4  dr. 


Rheumatism  and  Catarrh,  caused  by  poor 
or  corrupted  blood,  are  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla. — A  dr. 


I-sf"  Diamond  Dyes  will  color  an}’  thing  any 
color,  and  never  faiL  The  easiest  and  best 
way  to  economize.  Ten  cents,  at  all  drug¬ 
gists.— .4  dr. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs 
aud  Colds:  “I  have  used  them  for  more  than 
a  dozen  yea  is,  and  think  them  the  best  and 
most  convenient  relief  extant.” — Rev.  G.  M. 
Humphrey,  Grata,  Ky. — Adv. 


The  People’*  World-wide  Verdict. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaink  has  been  sold  in  evex-y 
civilized  country,  ami  the  public  have  rendered 
the  verdict  that  it.  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
I [air-dressi n y  in  the  world. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extacts  are  in  vari¬ 
ably  acknowledged  the  purest  and  the  best. 


£l)r  ftlnrlvcls. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago.— Wheat  unsettled;  Regular,  UK-K 

April;  $L0'.*6  Mart  *I.09Va  .Tune-  July;  No.  2 

Chicago  Spring,  il.ii29$c3;  1.044$;  No.  3  do.,  sSc:  No.  2 
red  winter.  Cons  unsettled  at  i:0«*».5Z  cash; 

49*6c.  April:  53($t«5i9$c.  May;  “4<ffi.V>&,e.  June;  57%o. 
July;  ATM*-  August  rejected,  4lg*.  Oats  active  and 
Sleady;  No.  2.  4 1 ■  /  42l$c,  cash;  lOW'IUUo.  April;  4:R6<«. 
44($c.  May:  43tj0.  June;  4216c.  July:  rejected, 38c.  Rye 
steady  at  1X1(6;’.  Bakeev  ipilct  but  steady  at  75c. 
Flaxseed  steady  at  $l.KKpl  41;  good  crushing.  $1.28; 
choice  Russian,  Al.lt.  Btttek— Creamery,  fair  to 
fancy.  IWCilo;  dairies,  good  to  choice,  18&.2w;  packing 
stock.  12©  12c.  Kims  1(1®  I  To.  Dkessku  Hook— Light, 
$8.00;  heavy,  *s.20(,(H.so.  Point  easier  at  tX.0nols.05 
cash;  i1H.ttit.riM6  April;  $18,113$®  18.20  May:  ilS.KSe. 
18.X7V.  June:  #1S.57K,  July.  Laud  scarce  and  price 
steady  at  11.25(311.2. vjc.  cash  and  April;  1 I.  HStjte  11.35c. 
May:  ILSItto:  1 1.  me,  June;  II. tv  .July  Hoes  Market 
fairly  active:  mixed  $70,7.45;  hchvy,  $?.IUl(it  7 95;  light, 
$7. 10®  7.55;  Catti.k— Exports,  $<C40ffld>.90 ;  good  to 
Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good  fitewHc.;  do.  fine 
to  choice,  s-to  we.;  do.  fancy,  lOJnfaifle.,-  Western, 
ordinary,  7<jt.1AC.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  74$®744c.; 
do.  do.,  choice  lots,  Sc.:  Stale,  sliced,  Ha9e.;  do. 
quarters,  7(H<(tHtie. ;  apples,  evaporated.  ISerlSe.-  do. 
choice,  ring  cut,  J58i<gJt!c.-  do.,  fancy  selections,  I6l$c; 
peaches,  Southern,  Set 9c. i  do..  Carolina,  good  to 
rancy,l2®lC.;  dth  Georgia,  pooled,  UXgtSXytv,  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled,  22t'. 2V. ;  do.  do.,  umiecled^Si.USJ'vc. 
un peeled  pcuchcs,  halves,  i>8'<a7c.:  uo.  do.,  quarter 
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better  demand.  Holders  ask  about  as  before,  but  It 
Is  difficult  to  exceed  19@19*4c.  for  the  best. 

State  and  Pennsylvania  In  bbl  a.,  %»  doz..  19*4@ 
2t)e;  choice  Western,  t9*4(g)19J4e ;  Canadian,  19*tc.; 
Va.,  Jld.  and  Del.,  prime,  l&(«;19S(o;  Tennessee  cholee, 
isiy<sil'.lc :  do.  Inferior,  16018c ;  duok  eggs,  27(*28c : 
geese.  40045c 

Fiiksk  Kb  pits.— Charleston  strawberries  still  run 
poor, and  prices  generally  25c.  to  28c.  Apples  plenty, 
dull  and  weak.  Cr&ubttrrlcfc  very  slow  and  Irregular 
Florida  oranges  In  light  supply  and  firm,  with  occa¬ 
sional  sales  u  shade  above  quotations. 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  V  quart.  250  28c.;  Fla.,  p 
quart,  30®35c. ;  apples.  Western  New  York,  mixed 
lots,  S3.00G&H.IMI  s  Hold  wins,  p  libl.,  $3.00®3.T5-  do.. 
Greenings,  P  bW,„  da,  Inferior,  F  bbl., 

$2.2302.75;  cranberries,  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  p  crate, 
$3.0003.50;  do.  do.,  poor  to  fair,  P  crate, $2,W)@$3:  Fla. 
oranges.  Choice,  bright,  p  V*  bbl.  box.  $404.50;  do. 
do.,  fair  to  good,  $2.5003.110;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked,  P  ft..  3ydc<4ti7xc.;  do.,  do.,  fancy,  63$@7*4C.; 
do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  Sj^iiWc.i  hickory  uuts,  i» 
bush.,  $L50ti»L?5;  peeatts.  P  It.,  50  <C. 

Hay  andStuaw.— Tint  market  continues  to  present 
a  quiet  appearance.  The  demand  remains  about 
steady,  with  prices  ruling  tlrm.  Straw  In  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  and  quiet. 

Huy,  No.  1,  prime,  *'<  100  Its,  85®90e;  do.  No.  2,  good, 
75@80e;  do.  No.  3,  medium.  650700;  do.  clover  mixed, 
60®  70c;  do.  shipping,  title;  do.  clover,  50®ti0e;  straw.  No. 

1  rye,  55c:  No.  2  rye.  45c;  do.  oat,  io®45c. 

Hors.— The  market  remains  about  the  same  as 
lost  week. 

N.Y. State,  erop  of  1382,  prime  to  choice,  95;  do.  me¬ 
diums,  85<sJ90c;  do.  low  grades,  S0®33c;  do.  crop  of  1881, 
good  to  cholee,  30tf»S5e;  do.  old  olds,  70@75c ;  Eastern 
crop  of  1882,  fair  to  choice.  80®90e:  Pacific  Coast,  do. 
soasoc. 

Poultry  and  Game.  Live  Poultry— Prices  nomi¬ 
nally  the  same.  The  demand  only  moderate.  Some 
doubts  are  expressed  of  sustaining  prices. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by, F  palr,75e®$1.25;  fowls.  Pa. 
and  Jersey ,13c.;  do.  State,  tic.;  do.  western, 18c.;  South, 
ern,  17c.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  ll('gil2e;  tur. 
Keys,  Jersey  and  Pa.,19<.i90e;  do.  Western,  I3(h.20c;ducks 
State,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  e  pair,  $1  25®  1.50c;  do.  West, 
ern,  F  pair,  $1.00®$!- 23;  geese,  Western,  P  pair 
$1.5002.00;  do..  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  P  pair,  $2.25(5  2.5(l_ 

Dressed  Poultry.— Frozen  eUlckens  are  held  very 
firmly.  Frozen  turkeys  In  good  demand,  and  held 
firmly  and  with  confidence.  Frozen  ducks  not  plen¬ 
ty  and  firm.  Frozen  geese  neglected.  Fresh-killed 
chickens  and  fowls  in  moderate  supply  and  firm. 
Philadelphia  broilers  scarce  and  bringing  extreme 
prices.  Fresh  turkeys  rather  slow. 

Turkeys,  choice,  22ce28c.:  do.  prime,  dry-picked, 
31022c.;  do.  prime,  scalded,  20033c.  -  do.  poor  to  fair, 
17m lie1  capons,  large.  30c.:  do.  small,  2rt@28o.; 
slips,  23®2Sc.:  chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  > 
It.,  45(<r.rue.-  do.,  do.  ronst-Ts.  *  ft..  23ti#»lc.:  do. 
State,  choice,  I7®18c.;  do.,  Western,  i.r*ii7c.;  fowls, 
Bucks  Co.  and  x.  J.,  prime,  15016c.;  do...  L.  I.  and  N. 
J.,  fair  to  good,  1  let  15c.;  do.,  PUtladelpblft,  dry  picked, 
prime.  lt*u  19c.;  do.,  State  and  Western,  dry  picked,  11 
M I5o.;  do-,  do.,  scalded.  U&i.V,;  do.,  fair  to  good,  Uw 
lie.-  ducks, State  and  Western,  fair  to  good,  16018c.: 
do.,  Philadelphia,  Spring,  P  ft.,  28i.r35e.;  do.,  State  and 
Western  Choice,  21023:  geese,  Philadelphia,  young.  15 
with  do.,  State  and  Western,  prime,  12<ajl3c.;  do.,  fair 
to  good,  ICKidlle. 

Game.— Wild  pigeons  In  moderate  supply  and  the 
demand  Is  only  fair.  Tame  squabs  steadily  held. 
Snipe  and  plover  slow.  Wild  ducks  generally  poor 
and  very  dull. 

Wild  pigeons,  p  doz.,  $L75-  tame  squabs,  light,  do. 
$3.0003.®);  do.  dark,  do.,  $2.UO®3.fiO,  tame  pigeons, 
live,  per  pair,  raksotiOe-:  wild  ducks,  Western,  can¬ 
vas,  75c.ctSt.SU:  do.  red  heads,  40&60C;  do.  mallards, 
P  pair,  mVtvIOo.;  blue  wing,  teal,  p  pair,  25®ttu;  com¬ 
mon,  do..  *  pair.  LV&20c;  English  snipe,  fresh  killed, 
p  dor...  $2.U>. 

Kick.— Carolina,  choice,  694®7e;  Carolina,  good  to 
prime,  6*4®6-V.o:  Carolina,  common  to  fair, 
Louisiana.  .Vftuo;  Uunguon,  In  bond,  24t,ct2\e:  Uau- 
goon,  duty  paid,  Putnn,  duty  paia, 

Refixkd  Sugar. — Cut  loaf  P  ft,  Met  cru*be<l,  u*6e; 
cubes, Bo;  powdered, StpSi'Je;  granulated, S  11- We;  mould 
“A."  sage:  confectioner!! ■  “A"  S'*4e;  coffee  "A”  stand 
aril.  8*608*4©;  coffee  off  ••A,”  TSttiKc;  white  extra 
••C-/'  7  11  ltio;  extra  *,C,"7*407<Ke;  MC,T'7*<@7Kc;  yellow 
-c,"  7Hc:  yellow,  7c. 

Tobacco.— Kentucky  steady  but  quiet;  unchanged 
Seed-leaf  quiet:  1881,  New  England,  ls@S0c;  1SS0,  Penn. 
7®15e;  1330-’8l  Ohio,  !Vh@6L.ie;  Havana,  SSe®$1.15;  Su¬ 
matra.  $1.1001.50. 


each.  State  sheep,  110  ft,  at  7Uc,  and  State  lambs,  72 
ft, at  8c;  Western  do.,  9"  ft,  at  $0.30;  Ohio  do.  106  ft,  at 
§7.60;  do.  105  ft,  at  TWe;  Missouri  do.,  89  ft,  at  $6.45; 
Spring  lambs  at  $4@8  per  head. 


choice  shipping,  $5.90@6.35:  common  to  fair,  $5.40 
butchering  steady  at  $2.50@4.85^tockers  and  feeders 
quiet  and  steady,  at  £3.3005.40. 

St.  Louir.— Wheat,  No.  3  red  Fall.  $1.07*4 cnsh;$l,0C<5 
1.0674  April;  1.O9J401.U9J4  May  ;  #1.1UM@  JllUc;  £1.05® 
1.06«  July;  $1.0301.08)4  ull  the  year;  No.  3  red 
Fall,  $1,001*.  Colts  47e.  cosh:  April,  47<t«47'hie.:  4864 
49*4c.  May;  5U6@S19jc.Junr;  5814c,  July,  oats  higher 
at  43*4e,  cash;  4374e.  May.  Hvk  dull  at  5H*4c.  Baulky 
quiet  at  59®  75c.  Butter — Dairy,  3Xit27e.;  creamery,  25 
@30c. 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Giants,  mUtle'GlantM  and  “Specials.” 

For  Ensilage,  Stock 

I  &  wt  if ght ^  Bt re  1 1 1:  t  h  and 

new  improvements.  The  only  cutters  that  will  stand 
the  severe  work  uud  cut  fast;  also  a  flue  line  of  large 
and  small  band-cutters.  Agents' wanted  for  every 
city  and  town  In  the  United  States.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  to  E.  \V.  If  OSH  &  C’O.. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Kult on,  N.  Y. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

'•  •'  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  Cd.) 

France . .  . .  .  3.04  (16*4  fr.  1 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (2914  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York.  April  7,  1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Supplies  continue  to  lie  offered 
In  ample  quantity  and  on  pretty  easy  terms.  Bush 
ness  has  much  of  the  old  dull  form. 

Beans,  marrow,  1882,  prime,  $2.45;  medium,  1882, 
choice.  $3.30@t2.25;  do.  pea,  choice,  small,  *2.3502.40; 
do.  marrow.  $3.20®2.2J;  do.  white  kidney  1RS2,  choice, 
$3.25;  do.  red  kidney,  1882,  choice,  $3.9X33.60;  do. 
turtle  soup,  $2,75@3.00-  do.  foreign,  mediums,  $L8(J@ 

I. 90;  peas  grwn,  1332.  prime,  $l.*v«j i^t.i;  do.  southern, 

b.  e.,  Ik  2-uushel  bag,  $2.>X,{3.75.  » 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  quoted 
$19.25:  Western  prime  mess,  $1s.:om11i.0O;  extra  prime. 
$15.50@lti.0t);  clear  hack,  $22ti(!22.:((*;  family  utess,  $19.50 
W21.U0;  options  nominal.  Beef— Plain  mess,  $n.75ot, 
12.75;  extra  mess,  $13@15;  packet,  $14.50@16.25;  plate, 
$14.75<(tlJ.W;  city  extra  India  mess.  In  tes..  $2.V,>i2i.50. 
Beef  hams  quoted  firm  uud  quiet  at  $22.  Cut  meats 
— Pickled  bellies,  12  ft.  lOWe;  pickled  shoulders.  S^c 
@9c;  pickled  bams,  I2U@l29ie;  smoked  shoulders, 
9$4@lOo;  smoked  hams,  I3%@l  lc.  Middles— Prices  weak 
and  more  or  less  nominal;  Long  clcur  quoted  here 
1044c;  at  West,  long  and  short  clear,  half  and  half, 
lOjJc.  Dressed  hogs,  city,  heavy  to  light,  lOtitlOUc; 
pigs,  lOMc.  hard— Prime  steam  spot,  11,450;  grade, 

II. 30c;  Atirll,  11,42c;  May,  ll.36@lT.340:  June.  11.41)0 
11.47c.;  July,  1U.'*,  11.50c;  August.  H  L-V,,.ll  .V7e;  Sep¬ 
tember,  11.. >2(3' 11.53c;  seller  year,  10.80c;  city  steam 
quoted  11.15c*  No.  1  city,  l(l.25c:  refined  dull;  11.50c. 

Breadstupes  and  Provisions.— Wheat.  As  compared 
with  prices  last  week,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is 
3c.  higher-  steamer  No.  8  red,  3c.  lower;  No. 3 red. 2J4‘c, 
lower;  steamer  No.  2  white  Is  3c.  lower.  Rye  Mar¬ 
ket  dull  and  declining;  Western,  1*6C.  lower;  State 
and  Canada,  114c.  lower.  Corn— Market  feverish: 
ungraded  TVesteru  mixed  Is  2!4c.  lower.  Oats— Mar¬ 
ket  heavy.  No.  1  Is  J6e.  lower;  No.  2  Is  lc.  lower;  white 
State  Is  29jc.  lower.  Barley— Market  without  Import¬ 
ant  change. 

Prices  of  Flour,  I'cml  and  Meal  Fi.oun  No.  2,$2.25@ 
3.50;  latter  extreme;  superfine.  83,25m 3.85,  latter  ex¬ 
treme;  common  to  fair  extra  -State,  $3.?5@4,t.>:  good  to 
fancy  do.,  $I.2IMU.75;  common  to  guod  extra  Western, 
$3.75@4.50;  good  to  choice,  $4.65,0 $|. 73:  common  to  good 
extra  round  ho<5p  OhdO.$il.Hft@l.7.'>; good  to  choice,  <lo.. 
$4.80®  7.25;  common  extra  Klun.,  $3,75(*,l.5tt;  dear,  $5.30 
@$6.25;  rye  mixture.  $J.OO®5.50;  bakers’  extra.  $3.50® 
6.2h  straight,  $ti.,<d.r  7x0:  nut^-nt,  $6.75647.73:  St.  Louis 
common  tbralr  extra,  fH.4viM.eii;  good  to  very  choice, 
$4.65@7.%5;  pat.  Winter  wheat  extra,  $3.ti0®7,25:  city 
mills  extra,  for  West  Indies,  $S.iX)t$5.50'  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  $5.5506,75.  Southern  Flour  dull,  declining:  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra,  $4.ufMA-10;  go»*d  to  choice,  $3.15 
@6.75.  Rye  flour  shade  cosUtr  ami  dull;  superfine, 
$3.u0@3.i£  Corn  Meal  plenty  and  dull;  Brandywine, 

f.3. 50;  yellow  Waaturn.  quoted.  $SJMi®3.43.  Feed- 
larkel  (lull;  prices  without  decided  change. 

Pricks  of  Grain—' Wheat.  -Ungruded  Winter  red 
1.05®  1.19;  steamer  No.  3  red,  $1.07)4;  So-  8  red ,  $1.16 
@1.16*6;  steamer  No.  2  red,  $l.lt?k.e' 1.16*6:  No.  2  red, 
$1.19@1.19>4  for  certificates,  $1.17*k@Lli*4  lu  store, 
el.l7*4@1.179i  free  on  board  from  store.  $1.20*4®!. 21 


Entered  at  the  Post-olBee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKKP, 
The  following  rate*  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line...  30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  dateof  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  . 25  “ 

Preferred  ^positions .  .  ,  25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Our  10-TIorse  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10,000  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  lu  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  S4L  Corning,  K-  Y. 


To  Hurry  Up 
Late  Spring  Work, 

USE  THE  SACKETT 

PULVERIZING  PLOW. 


btained  by  Sowing 


HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 


[Recently  greatly  Improved.] 

It  Plows, Harrows, Pulverizes 
and  Aerates  the  Soil,  burying 
all  Sods,  Weeds  and  Manures 


A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  identical 
with  those  used  in  forming  1  lie  lawns  of  New 
York's  famous  park  Otic  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  2()xl5fT.,  equaling  306  sq.ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  nr-'  required.  Instructions 
lor  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
order.-.  1'riec.  Sorts,  per  qt.  (if  by  mail,  add  10 
cts.  perqt.  forpostace).  If  by  freight  or  express, 
*l.5tt  per  peck.  *5. (Si  per  bushel  Catalogue  of 

“Everything  for  the  Carden” 

mailed  free  on  application. 


Only  One  Man  and  Team  finishes  the  whole  work 
in  once  going  over,  and  a  Hundred  Per  Cent,  better 
than  it  Is  done  In  the  three  operations  of  plowing 
harrowing  and  rolling. 

It  leaves  the  soil  LIGHT  and  LOOSE,  with  no  tramp¬ 
ing  or  packing,  and  INCREASES  the  YIELD  of  Crops 
VERY  LARGELY/wlth  half  expense  forworklng. 

It  works  Damp  Soils  beautifully  In  Spring  and  after 
Showers,  while  other  Plows  must  wait  for  drying  the 
Soil,  and  It  thus  SAVES  MUCH  TIME. 

It  will  PAY  a  HUNDRED  FOLD  Its  Cost  on  the 
Smallest  or  Largest  Farm. 

Send  at  once  for  full  descriptive  Books  and  Illus¬ 
trations  (free)  to  Ssaekett  Plow  Co., 

WATERFORD,  X.  Y. 

The  Sackett  Pulverizing  Plows  can  be  seen  at 
the  N.  Y.  Plow  Co..  56  Beekman  Street.  N.  Y.  City. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
anil  best  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  $80  and 
upwards  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
ctreul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
A  SON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


Thesta-idardof  America-  yy 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  * 

men  and  Market  Gardeners  jn,  ir 

everywhere  to  be  the  most  ^3--aS5SMBl 
perfect  and  re. table  Drill  In 
use.  Send  for  circular  show- 
lug  improvement-  ior  1>S3.  Made  only  by 

KVKKKTT  A-  HTlALL,  Boston,  Maas, 


Vegetables.— Prime  old  potatoes  In  good  demand 
and  firm,  hut  ordinary  slow.  Sweets  scarce  and 
higher.  Norfolk  kale  and  spinach  lu  fair  request  and 
doing  a  trifle  better.  Charleston  uspurugus  about 
steady.  Choice  old  unions  In  fair  request,  but  ordt' 
uary  very  dull  and  Irregular. 

Onions,  red.  per  bbl..  $1.50@1.75;  do.  yellow,  $1.50® 
$2.'Xt;  do.  white,  $3..*<>o -l.VJ:  cabbage,  near-by.  4-  lib 
$8®  13;  do.  Fla,  new  tier  crate,  $;’.5tv.i8;  do.  Savannah, 
per  bid.,  $2«'<. 3.30;  potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  V  bbl.,  $8; 
do,  Maine,  Rose,  double  head  bbl.,  $3®3.25;  tie. 
Western  N.  Y.,  do.,  $2301*2.75;  sweet  potatoes, 
kiln  dried,  V  bbl.,  *3.50w8,75:  do,  fair  to  good, 
do.,  $3.00i.i .3.25:  beets,  L.  L,  V  lull  bunches,  $I.UVcL50; 
turnips,  Kusslu,  >'  bbl.,  $l.iJ0iu.Ll2;  tMluash,  V  bbl., 
$5<,t6;  kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch.  V  bbl.,  $LO0«i  I.3U;  do. 
common,  j>1.0Oi-$l.30:  spinach.  Norfolk.  $*■  q  aspar¬ 
agus,  Charleston,  p  bunch.  50c.«;  $1.12;  grt-en  peas. 
Charleston  uud  Savannah,  *  crate,  at4.5tAa3.00;  do. 
Fla.,  ¥  crate,  $3@4;  string  beau*,  Fla.,  round,  *< 
crate.  $l,5tVft:iOU;  do.  fiat,  do.,  $1.50@a.00;  do.  wax, 
$3,0005.00:  egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  crate,  $25004.00, 

Wool,  Trade  Is  slow  and  the  general  tone  weak, 
particularly  on  all  low  grades  and  California  and 
Texas  descriptions,  the  Spring  clips  of  which  are  at 
hand. 


LADIES! 


<J«*I  tip  Clnba  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and 
COFFEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-KOaK  or 
(■ULlbllAND  TEA-SET  1 14  pieces},  our  own  im¬ 
portation.  One  of  these  beabtlful  ehlnn  tea-sets  given 
away  to  the  party  sending  a  club  for  $25.  Tld-  -  the 

§rwatesl  Inducement  ever  offered.  Send  in  jr  or- 
ers  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and 
nt  the  same  time  procure  a  HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA- 
SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas  Sue.,  SV.  and  toe.  per 
lb.;  excellent  feast  Vk-.  and  Otic.,  aud  >ery  best  from 
65c.  to  Skk-.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and  mention  what 
kind  of  teas  you  want  -whether  Oolong,  Mixed,  Japan, 
Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder  or  English  Break¬ 
fast.  We  are  thr  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Oempatn  lu 


\  Partner  wanted  to  go  Into  the  sheep  business 
Want  to  correspond  with  some  one  -.bat  could 
furnish  ;5u  Spanish  Merinos  or  5Ui  common  sheep.  I 
have  l.tkki  acres  of  corn  and  grass  land;  can  furnish 
feed  tor  .'.(»»!  sheep,  Address  THOS.  W.  DAWSON 
Ellsworth,  Kansas. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS, 

Call  onorwrlreto  R.  tl.  Al.I.EN  A  CO,.  New 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET.  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prlcea. 


ri  A  Q  ENGINE 
I  LAo  WORKS  , 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND„  U.  S.  A. 

k  MANCPACTURER9  OP  .  Ik 

I  STEAM  ENGINES.^ 
*  and  BOILERS.  L 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKS  IMMEDIATE  0ELIVERY 


■  y.?«. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday.  April  7,  1883. 

Bkkvks.  The  total  receipts  for  six  days  12, (M2  head 
against  y.fititi  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Market  steady  ,  Inferior  stable  fed  steers  sell¬ 
ing  nt  11*10;  common  to  prime  bullocks  at  1 1*4®  13c., 
with  choice  selections  at  I3*<c-;  Illinois  steers.  1,331 
fts,  at  12t4e.;  oxen,  l,tU3  fts.  at  1144c.;  bulls,  64gc.  live 
weight;  uhto  steers,  1,593  fts,  ax  ISHu:  Canada  stable 
fed  steers.  1,13(1  His,  at  ll*4c.;  Missouri  steers,  1,189  lbs, 
at  12V4C. 

Calves.— The  market  ruled  dulL  A  very  few  choice 
veals  reached  9c.  prime  sold  at  H@3Vue,  aud  poor  to 
good  ut  3®7*4c.  fh«'  stock  which  had  been  held,  and 
In  some  cases  become  tainted,  was  worked  offal  fig¬ 
ures  which  were  ridiculously  low.  Good  calves  sold 
ut  7@8c;  a  few  prime  States  9011)0,  and  selected  Jer¬ 
sey  aud  Bucks  County  nt  10*4® lie. 

Hogs.— Total  receipts  for  the  six  <lays,  19,353  head, 
against  22,390  bend  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Market  firm  aud  10c  higher;  common  to  prime 
quoted  at  $7.8ti@8.4U.  Country  dressed  tlrm  at  un¬ 
changed  quotations. 

sttKtcr  and  Lam  as.  Total  for  six  days,  25,804  head 
against  31,799  head  for  tb«t  corma ponding  tune  last 
week.  Sales  were  slow  and  the  market  Weak,  and 
some  dealers  quoted  prices  *40  lower  than  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  decline  In  the  dead- meat  market  today 
contributed  to  f  he  weak  feeling,  and  mude  butchers 
reluctant  purchasers  nt  Conner  figures.  Fair  to  choice 
sheep  sold  ut  $6.4.5  and  $i'.60, outside  II gu re  for  a  dock- 
load  of  Ohio  wethers,  tod  fts  average.  Yeurllug  lambs 
sold  at  7l4t)t8*4c.  the  last  named  figure  paid  for  a  cur 
load  of  extra  SUites,  91  fts  average-  Spring  lambs 
were  received  aud  sold  rather  slowly  at  $4@8  per  head. 
Dressed  mutton  dull  at  9@ll)e.,uud  dressed  lambs  slow 
at  10*4®  12 c.  Michigan  sheep,  85  ft,  at  t>M,e:  do.  93  ft,  ut 
3*6o ;do.  53  ft,  ut  .'44c,  ami  Virginia  Spring  lambs  at  $4 


T1IE  H0REL  k  COIKYOISIEK  H  A  HUES 


Cotton.— A  slight  advance  has  been  made,  but  Is 
considered  by  some  to  tie  only  temporary,  nevertho 
less  It  U  well  held. 

current  riticKs 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

U  plands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7 1-lti  7  5-16  7  5-ltl 

Strict  Ordinary .  7*4  74*  79i 

Good  Ordinary .  8  5-16  89-16  s >  p; 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  9*4  9*4 

Low  Middling .  9*4  94j  «.ik( 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  13-16  10  1-16  10 1-lti 

Mlddllug .  10  10*4  10*4 

GoikI  Middling.  . .  UA6  IOW  103« 

Strict  Good  Middling .  109k  Uds  '"ys 

Middling  Fair.. . . .  11*2  ll-V. 

Fair . . . .  11X4  Ul*4  12*g 

stained. 

Good  Ordinary .... .  6*4  I  Low  Middling .  S 

Strict  Good  Ord 7  3  16  I  Middling .  9tg 

Dnign  Fruits.  Business  has  shown  only  about  the 
former  slow  nod  uncertain  tone,  and  the  market  ns  a 
whole  Is  rather  stupid. 

594@6o.;  plums,  Southern,  19*12*40.;  do..  State.  r.Vr 
12*4e.;  cherries,  27038*40.;  blaekerrles,  Kbcl0*4c.;  Rasj) 
berries,  33@86c.;  buekleberitles.  1301344c. 

Eggs.— The  tone,  on  the  whole.  Is  a  little  soft.  Sup 
plies  have  be«u  muderute  aud  the  demand  is  of  an 
Indifferent  sort  of  character,  aud  buyers  locking  for 


were  axvarded  the  guld  medal  at  the  Faria  Exposition  ot  1S7S 
for  greatest  accuracy  of  prrforniu  oce,  also  first  prize  in  London 
18ft!,  grand  prize  In  Farts,  1867,  anil  first  prize  at  Centennial  Expo 
sition  at  Philadelphia,  1*76.  These  watches  have  stood  the  test  for  the 
past  22  years,  and  are  pronounced  by  best  Judge*  equal  to  any  made,  They 
ure  manufactured  of  the  heat  material,  made  with  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  finished  by  skilled  hand  labor,  thereby  insuring  an 
accurate  time-keeper  beyond  peradventurw.  The  111) U  E 1.  A 
4’4lt‘HV01SIEK  CO.il FAX' Y  have  further  reduced  tiie  price 
Of  their  Celebrated  Watches  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  Great 
care  Is  exercised  tn  the  finishing  of  their  movements,  particularly 
those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  Pasi cions,  and  for  Railroad  use.  Call  on 
your  Jeweler  and  ,v*k  to  see  the  Improved  Uurcl  A  ('ourv  oisier 
XVatohes.  The  public  Is  requested  to  lnvcstlgutar  the  relative  merits  of 
these  watches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufacture. 

QUIN  CHE  &  KKUC-LEK, 

Sole  Ageuts’tor  the  I'aited  States,  1?  MAIDEN  LAKE,  N  V. 


fOvitt  ffvotrtttajgf 


My  Vegetable  uud  Flower  seed  Catalogue  for 

I  NNS  will  tn;  lent  fKRS  lO  .111  who  n-ply. .  CumuilXStS  ul 
In  SC  ASOAon  need  am  write  for  ;  All  >.  ed  sent  Irom  mv 
estjl  ltshmeni  wunauleii  tolHrlH-ih  fj  --  :  n,ul  true  10  ntme, 
so  (ir,  -Kn  should  11  grove  viaetwtse,  t  ngicc  to  reiiU  tlie 
order  gritis.  My  .•  decUon  of  vegetable  seed  1.  ,>n.-  .--i 
the  m.*i  extensive  w  le  luuad  in  any  American  vatal.  gur 
and  x  Urge  pan  of  it  is  of  my  o»a  growing  V«  the 
-■rtjlfial  Introducer  of  Early  Oalo  and  Kurhunl 
-  oUvtoew,  Marblehead  Early  Cora,  die  llubburd 
8qauh,  Marblehead  Cabbage,  Fhlaney’w  Melon, 
Aod  x  score  of  other  new  Vegetables,  I  invite  the  patron 
age  of  the  public.  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of 
Jiose  who  plant  my  seed  will  be  lound  my  best  advertise- 
aett  James  J.  H.  Cregory,  Marblehead,  Mass 


James  J.  H.  Cregory,  Marblehead.  Mass 


CREAMERY 


LnjLLWAvs  »i.vki.s  «.oon 

ff  BUTTER 
ill  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


r~ 


JC 

CHURN 


name 


Jt  rlo’-doria  the  finest  flavor  nnd  cnl  r.  The  bolter 


»^T>~'y77*=>iW/‘lli>!7-;ij'ui] 


liiaKea  tno  most  butter,  Uses  the  least  ice,  and 
eu  ves  the  most  labor. 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 
the  Tbrreau. 

DON’T  BUT  ANY  CAN8,  PANS  OK  CEFAMFK, 
orec-td  your  ftlk  to  tlie  factory,  until  you  have  scut 
for  •T'r  Isrvc il’T’«'"nted  circulars  mid  urine  lists. 

TIIK  FERGTTM1N  MT’C.  <0„  liurllncton,  Vt. 

MOSKLEl’S  < AMINKT  CBE.IWEB1. 

_ _ ”  ^  ^  L'KRAMKUY  A  KEKUKJEUATOR. 

*][  9  Sires  for  one  cow  to  fifty. 

]  H  T“f  families,  largo  &  small 
1  m  dairies,  factories  and  for 
' iSsi  tin'  crcum-gatlierlng  sys- 
IS  to  t  f  •  tent:  for  hotels,  restaur- 
antHj  bi>ardlng  schools  and 

!  |  *  ---  tS  Adapt 'd  for  Summer  and 

IBi»~  . '  -  Winter  dalrylUK-  Used 

./i  * !  •  ^Y-_‘ _ |  either  with  or  without 

Solti  strictly  nn  Its  ini  rits 
VV  Warranted  ns  represented. 
AGENTS  WANTdD  For  Circulars  address 


AGENTS  WANif.lt 


llnscley  A  >1  o«I<Ih ftl  .lit' it.  (  Poultney.  Vt. 


Rectangular  atid  Square  Box 
Ohuruit.  ( 7«  u/a *f  because  the 
Mil.  NPlmtdt  fixtures,  aud 
nlimj/x  relluble.  7  sizes  of 
eiwh  kind  made,  We  make 
Curtis's  improved  Factory 
Churn  ami  Musou’s  Power 
Batter  Worker,  t  'ngueationt  u 
prvoj  given  or  their  superior 
qualities In  material  and  con¬ 
st  ruction  not  dreamed  of  by 
other  makers.  Send  for  Dai- 
ryninu,  tree.  Cousisu  &  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ft,  Atkinson,  WIs. 


MAST.FOOS&CO. 

CX  SPRINGFIELD' 0. 


ii  A  M'T ACTU lilf. lift  OK  TUK 


Strong  and  Durablb 

WITH.  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

RATTLEin  llir  Wlml 

Also,  TUK 

BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


UCVA/  DflCCC  Our  Catalogue  No.  7,  describing 
II L II  nUuLu,  the  best  Roses  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  Is  now  ready.  It  is  a  carefully  compiled, 
systematized  index— the  only  catalogue  In  which  a 
variety  can  be  found  at  a  glance.  Free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  El.l.WANGER  &  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KATIE’S  GUESS. 


With  twelve  white  eggs  in  a  downy  nest, 

The  old  hen  sits  in  a  box  Iti  the  shed; 

And  the  children  yesterday  stood  aud  guessed 
Of  the  hope*  that  hid  In  her  speckled  breast. 

Of  the  dreams  that  danced  through  her  red -crowned 
head. 

“  She  thinks,”  said  the  labor-hating  Ned, 

“  Of  a  laud  where  the  weasels  are  all  asleep, 

Where  the  hawkA  ore  blind,  and  the  dogs  are  dead, 
Where  are  heaps  of  corn  as  high  as  the  shed, 

And  plenty  of  earth-worms  for  her  to  eat.” 

“  She  remembers  the  county  fair,”  said  Ress, 

“  And  t  he  prize  she  took  at  Hampton  town,” 

“  No.  no,  she  don’t,”  cried  .lames  the  Less, 

“  She  dreams  of  her  little  ducks,  I  guess; 

She  is  wondering  why  they  didn’t  drown. 

And  what  say  you,  little  curly  pate? 

1  sec  a  thought  in  your  merry  eye. 

’•  Slie  fink.”  says  the  bright-eyed  baby  Kate, 

As  she  lifts  the  latch  of  the  garden-gate, 

”  Dere’11  be  tlekcus  to  skatch  for  by  and  by.” 

Three  cheers  for  the  wisdom  of  three  years  old; 

Who  told  you  the  secret,  little  pet, 

That  love  Is  better  than  ease  ur  gold, 

That  labor  for  love  pays  a  thousand  fold? 

“  Go  finked  It  ooself?’  Well,  don’t  forget. 

— Tiie  Argosi/. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  EARS. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

/a  — -  - Made  In  FOUR  STYLES,  all 

*  ~  ' '  ^  -lacs  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

'  |  .  i  Their  Ml  I, priority  demon- 

n;i  .is  mi  cron*  without  a 

lifc  ■'  '  '.i, Over  £0.000  hi  dully  use. 

IV  U  y  |  Ml  They  are  Hki.k-Skimmisg. 

I  ImwaJ  Five  Gold  Medal*  aud 
I  IB  •  Seim  Silver  Medals  for 

■H  superiority.  Raibk  Mork 
i  I  HI”  '  UitKAM,  Mark  Berrien  Buttkr. 

SUl  - - - - .  _.TBl  DAVIS  SW  ING  CHURNS, 

EUREKA  BUTTKR  WORK¬ 
ERS,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies. 

7  r  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

REID’O 


BUTTER  WORKER 

H.-l  KffoctWr  xr.d  Convenient,  «t.s 

Power  Workers,  Butter  I ‘ri lit¬ 
ers,  Shipping  Boxes,  etc, 

m  DOC  POWERS. 

Write  jtor  IlluxiratedVatuioyue.  \ 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  1 6th  Street,  Phila.  Pa-  5 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


Omitting  all  special  reference  to  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  friends, 
of  public  speakers  and  teachers,  with  the  great 
privilege  of  being  charmed  by  music,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  healing  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
Think  of  the  luckless  boy.  without  hearing, 
walking  in  a  dark  night,  run  over  by  passing 
carriages,  the  railroad  train  and  the  like,  when 
sound  would  guide  him  aud  save  much  harm, 
Think  of  the  inr-onveuienee  of  making  such  a 
boy  understand  what  you  wish  when  you  would 
have  him  go  to  the  grocery  for  a  pound  of 
cheese,  when  a  few  words,  if  heard,  would  be 
all  that  would  lie  needed. 

Think  of  the  convenience  of  being  heard  by 
a  dozen  boys  across  the  scliool-yard,  instead  of 
beiug  compelled  to  go  to  each,  and  with  signs 
to  give  them  some  faint  idea  of  what  is  desired. 
The  teacher,  who  would  instruct  a  whole  class, 
can  do  so  with  far  greater  ease  by  beiug  heard, 
than  by  any  other  method. 

In  case  of  the  loss  of  sight,  the  hearing  is  so 
improved  that  one  can  notice  the  difference  in 
the  sound  produced  iu  walking  over  different 
kinds  of  ground.  For  this  reason  a  blind  horse 
soon  learns  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  the 
sound  while  walking  near  a  building,  a  fence, 
a  tree,  and  the  like,  so  that  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  getting  injured  by  running  against 
such.  If  he  has  no  sight,  he  at  least  learns  to 
“  keep  his  ears  open.” 

The  outer  ear,  or  what  we  sec.  is  a  very 
simple  and  common-place  affair  compared 
with  the  internals  divided  into  two  part, 
which  is  the  real  organ  of  hearing.  The  ol>- 
ject  of  the  external  ear  is  to  gather  up  the 
materials  of  which  sound  is  composed,  so  to 
speak,  funnel-like,  to  convey  the  sound  to  that 
part  that  can  make  use  of  it.  The  ear-trumpet 
is  constructed  on  this  principle,  gathering 
more  sound  for  those  who  are  “hard  of  hear¬ 
ing.”  Souutl  is  conducted  by  surfaces  and 
tubes,  as  one  may  know  by  listening  to  the 
scratch  of  a  pin,  even,  at  the  other  end  of  a 
long  stick  of  timber,  or  listening  to  a  whisper 
through  a  tube  or  pipe,  even  though  miles  long. 

The  size  of  the  external  ear  varies  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  different  animals.  As  a  general 
principle  it  is  true  that  the  more  courageous— 
caring  but  little,  whether  they  hear  another 
animal  or  not,  trusting  to  their  strength  and 
courage — have  small  ears,  but  slightly  con¬ 
ducting  sound:  while  the  timid,  as  the  rabbit, 
contrasted  with  the  fierce  aud  hold  lion,  has  a 
very  large  ear,  rather  inclining  backward, 
that  sounds  may  be  heard  from  behind,  allow¬ 
ing  a  flight  from  danger,  The  ears  of  the 
lion,  tiger  aud  cat  fa  mily  iu  general,  arc  small, 
inclining  forward,  showing  that  they  are  ready 
to  meet  danger  facing  an  enemy.  When  a 
horse,  for  example,  wishes  to  listen  to  a  sound 
supposed  to  be  iu  front,  the  ears  are  thrown 
forward  to  catch  the  sound  more  easily.  If  a 
noise  is  heard  from  behind,  the  ears  are  thrown 
back;  while,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
sound,  whether  in  front  or  in  the  rear,  one  ear 
is  directed  forward,  the  other  backward,  that 
the  sound  may  be  Jjeard  at  auy  rate. 

Animals  generally  which  suckle  their  young 
have  external  ears,  like  human  beings,  birds 
generally  do  not,  a  good  reason  for  which 
may  be,  that  in  flying  so  rapidly  iu  the  cold 
they  might  freeze  them!  They  have  simply 
a  cavity,  through  which  the  sound  passes. 
Most  of  the  fishes  of  the  lower  orders  have 
simply  a  sac  containing  a  fluid  iu  which  are 
small  bones  resembling  those  of  the  human 
ear.  The  nerve  of  hearing  is  found  on  the 
walls  of  this  sac,  conducting  the  sound  to  the 
brain.  In  addition  to  the  many  cases  of 
“sore  ears,”  indicating  a  bad  state  of  the 
blood,  much  harm  comes  to  them  by  ill-treat- 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  Best  Butter. 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

11HACA.N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Stationary  8  Portable  Engines, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars, 


raent.  It  is  always  safe  to  let  the  ears  alone, 
mainly,  so  far  as  washing  them  daily  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Never  attempt,  to  clean  them  out  by 
the  use  of  pins,  needles,  or  sticks,  but  use 
some  soft  article,  as  a  sponge  or  cloth.  “Box¬ 
ing  the  ears"  is  a  very  erne]  and  dangerous 
habit,  since  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the 
“drum”  of  the  ear,  a  rupture  of  which  would 
be  likely  to  destroy  hearing. —  You  Ill's  Home 
Library. 


As  Spring  is  approaching  and  out -door  work 
will  soon  engage  our  attention,  do  not,  let  us 
fox-get,  the  little  ones.  I  ha  ve  never  met  a  child 
that  was  not  fond  of  flowers.  Let  each  one 
have,  if  only  a  plant  to  call  their  own.  or  only 
a  seed  to  put  in  the  ground  to  watch  and  wait 
for.  What  wistful  faces  1  have  seeu  bending 
over  spots  where  a  few  seeds  have  been  sown, 
aud  tiny  feet  wandering  back  aud  forth  scores 
of  times  until  a  few  tender  leaves  put  in  an 
appearance.  Then  to  witness  the  joy  of  the 
little  ones,  by  having  their  patience  rewarded 
with  a  few  plants  which  they  can  call  their 
own,  repays  one  a  hundred  fold  for  having 
made  any  sacrifice  required.  Then,  too,  the 
difference  in  the  growth  and  habits  of  plants 
can  be  taught,  them;  also  the  different  parts  of 
a  flowei’.  as  they  eagerly  watch  the  growth  of 
the  plants  and  the  unfolding  of  the  flowers. 
They  will  take  much  more  interest,  iu  them  as 
they  aie  “their  own,”  and  wall  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  learning  never-to-be-forgotten  les¬ 
sons  in  botany.  s.  e.  r.  s. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  was  once  a  member 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  but  suppose  I  am 
not  now.  as  I  did  not  receive  any  seeds  last 
Spring.  I  wrote  and  asked  to  remain  a  member, 
but  perhaps  my  letter  was  lost.  1  should 
like  to  become  a  member.  I  am  greatly 
iuterested  iu  the  Club.  I  think  the  Rural 
is  one  of  the  best  papei-s  in  the  country, 
and  I  should  feel  lost  without  it.  Father 
says  that  he  saves  enough  through  the 
market  reports,  etc.,  iu  one  year,  to  pay  for 
the  Rural  a  number  of  years,  and  the  free 
seed  distribution  is  highly  valued  by  us.  Of 
the  Gem  Squash  seeds  only  oue  vine  grew, 
which  was  a  very  nice  one,  1  tea  ring  fourteen 
squashes.  The  hollyhocks  did  well.  We  have 
several  nice  plants.  They  grew  without  auy 
care,  for  1  have  been  sick  all  Summer,  so  it  is 
just  as  well  that  1  did  not  get  any  melon  seed, 
although  I  should  have  liked  some  to  eat,  if 
they  are  as  good  as  the  Sui-prise  melons.  I 
would  like  to  correspoud  with  some  of  the 
Cousins.  Cousin  Dell. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Don't  think  we  have 
foi’gotten  you.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Rural 
again,  aud  to  hear  from  the  Cousins.  Our 
seeds  did  not  do  very  welL  Wo  had  quite  a 
lot  of  celery,  and  have  White  Elephant, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Burbanks  and  St,  Patrick's 
potatoes,  and  would  like  to  exchange  some 
with  some  of  the  Cousins  for  the  White  Star. 
(If  it  is  not  against  rules).  We  have  three 
calves  and  two  pigs  to  see  to  this  Winter,  and 
lots  of  coasting  to  do,  besides  going  to  school. 
In  November  we  had  measles.  Papa  and 
Ernest  were  wary  bad.  We  have  a  one-year- 
old  Johnny  who  will  want  to  be  a  Cousin. 
Don’t  you  think  your  list  of  Cousins  is  getting 
too  long?  If  they  should  all  lake  a  notion  to 
go  and  see  you  at  once,  you  would  be  like  The 
old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe.  You  will 
very  likely  hear  from  ns  again. 

Your  loving  nephews, 

Ira  and  Ernest  De  Armond. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Will  yen  please  place 
my  name  on  the  Horticultural  Club  list !  1 
have  thought  of  writing  for  a  long  while,  but 
seeing  so  many  nice  letters  from  the  Cousins, 
have  hesitated,  but.  perhaps  after  I  ha  ve  writ¬ 
ten  this  I  will  have  courage  to  try  again. 
Yesterday  we  had  about  two  feet  of  snow; 
to-night  we  have  only  a  few  drifts  left.  We 
had  a  hard  thunder  shower  lust  night  aud  it  is 
raining  hard  yet.  The  next  will  lie  a  catalogue 
of  high  waters  and  ruined  bridges.  Low  lauds 
are  completely  eovei-ed.  I  will  have  the  care 
of  40  acres  this  year,  and  as  1  am  only  17  1  w  ill 
try  and  make  good  use  of  all  the  good  advice 
given  by  the  Rural.  1  will  try  and  make  the 
Club’s  column  as  interesting  as  possible,  and 
hope  the  rest  of  the  Cousins  will  do  the  same. 

From  your  nephew,  “Corn  Stalk,” 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  I  would 
wi’ite  and  tell  the  Cousius  something  of  my 
experience  in  horticulture.  I  do  uoL  see  very 
much  said  iu  the  Cousins’  letters  about  start¬ 
ing  new  potatoes,  I  have  started  a  good  many 
uew  kinds,  of  which  some  arc  good  aud 
some  arc  not.  1  will  tell  you  how  1  start 
them.  I  take  a  pan  of  rich  dirt  and  sow  the 
seeds  in  it.  When  they  come  up,  if  they  are 
too  thick,  I  pull  up  a  few.  When  they  get  up 
large  enough  I  transplant  them  iu  good,  itch, 
mellow  land.  Then  they  have  to  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  Your  nephew,  o.  M. 

8.  Argyle,  N.  Y 
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FLORICULTURE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


pijereURMeoiw. 


ZIMMERMAN 

Fruit  Evaporator 

The  BEST  In  the  Market. 

Over  |  3,000  in  use. 

Four  sizes,  11  in  Ml  Inis,  per  day.  Made 
wholly  of  iiulvanitsed  iron. 

Send  for  Circular. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 

•CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


SEED  DRILL. 

(Matthews’  patent.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  M'fg  Corporation, 

RIGGANUM,  GINN.,  I  .  s.  A. 

NORTHERN  SUGAR  CANE  MANUAL, 

sy  Professors  Webkh  a  Scovn.i.i:,  of  Champaign,  Ills 
S“iit  freeou  application  to  GEO.  L.  SqcinK.Butfalo.N.V 


Mound  city  feed  mill. 

OTTR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

.nqaiBMWMs  The  most  rapid  Grinder  ever 

NA  ..inner  ^  made.  Wo  make  the  only 
_  Corn  and  Cob  Mill  with  Cast 

KTktL  Grinders.  If  we  rail 
to  furnish  proof,  will  give 
• — *  you  n  mill.  Ten  different 

oi,  -  .mwaL-jN-  .  styles  and  *|/.os,  The  only 
//  fir  -  null  that  sifts  the  meal.  We 

■LS *iq.“  Yy'T-p--.  \  iil-o  make  the 

y// I- ^  (  elrhruied  IMG  GIANT 

-  '/Bl Hr.ndfvrviroulun  undprice<. 

1  J.  4.  FIELD  &  00. 

l(t££tu  10‘JS  N.  Liu hlh  St.  j  Q'p  i  /utTQ 
mill  711  to  7'71  Howard  Ht.  i  u  1 .  LUllle,  JV1  v*. 


Never  Fieezei  In 
Winter  Time.' 
d  St-nU  for  our 

t'lmilnni  And 
Prior  l.UI. 


i 

ft** 

°«'*T 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Mi  Bottle.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horslord  Almanac  and  Cook  Hoot, 
sent  free. 

Romford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R 

ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  1U2  Reade  8t..  N  ’ 

flllV  nnnnc  1  Delivered  m  any  part  of  Che  United 

lln  I  0UUU0  I  States al  Boston  Prices.  O  vTALoaDKs 
I  Sbnt  Prick, nlso  when  desired  sum- 
\  ides  of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woolens, 
.....  ]  from  the  largest  ami  finest  stock  In 

BY  MAH  this  country.  Write  to 

:  Jordan,  Marsh  &  CoJ"W”. 

The  Largest  Stump  Machine  Works 


IN  TI1E 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  i 
3  years’ teak,  1ms  proved  I 
il  ot  hers  by  Its  great  ox  I 
:  durability,  combined  J 
nse  in  pullinyall  Jg 

iow  furnish  Mn 
roxi  screws  when  Ar/TA 
mall  machines  ArfftY 


OKI.  I). 

Stump  Machine, after 
its  superiority  over 
hliiltlon  of  strength 
with  cheapness  and 
classes  of  stumps.  We 
chine.-,  with  wrought 
d#sl red.  Also  build 
\  for  pulling  small 
stomps,  snaps,  etc. 

We  manufacture 


eleven  different  sizes.  Forreduccd  prices, etc. .address 

THE  OHAMBLRI.IN  C°.,  Glean,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK 


PROFESSOR 


r  tfcOSPHATrc  ^ 

iAKING  1 
POWDE 


guttUamoiw 


implements  ami  Ittaciuncty 


itttjscellatuouis 


A  gents  wanted  to  sell 

■  ■Bfcour  great  work  “The  Lost 

Explorers,” 


MEADOW  KING 


wares  irom  tue  JJucny  ot  Cornwall  ranges 
between  .±.'(>3, 000  arid  £65,000.  As  “Havenor” 
(from  “Haven”),  he  receives  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  unclaimed  wreck. 

Senator  Beck  began  life  as  a  farm-hand  and 
plantation  overseer;  Davis,  of  West  Virginia, 
was  a  brakeman:  Fair,  a  bar-tender;  Farley 
was  a  coach-driver;  Morrill,  a  country  store¬ 
keeper;  Sawyer  was  a  laborer;  and  Plumb 
was  a  printer’s  devil. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  never  weal’s  any  fur 
but  sable;  the  Empress  of  Austro-Hungary 
confines  herself  to  Astrakhan;  her  daughter- 
iu-law.  Prince  Rudolph's  wife,  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  otter;  The  Queen  of  Holland  wears 
only  marten;  the  Queen  of  Routnania,  chin¬ 
chilla,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  beaver.  Seal¬ 
skin  appears  to  be  scorned  by  royalty,  and  as 
Winter  is  now  over  the  royal  furs  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  had  cheap  second-hand. 


is  nn equaled  ns  a  ir«U  fln.Uk 
It  produces  a  One.  durable  and  handsome  Job.  It  Is 
KconomtcaK  and  ran  toe  applied  by  any  one. 
If  not  for  sale  in  your  neighborhood,  send  to 
SEELEY  lilt  OTHERS.  Ai,  Bnrli.nr  *lip. 
New  York,  AV  KRILL  PAINT  COMPANY,  Boston 
and  Chicago,  for  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials. 


An  account  ot  tno  ill-fated  .tkakxktte  Annie  Kxrr- 
pition.  By  otlleer  Newcomb  and  other  survivors. 
Quick  sales;  Big  profits.  Send  at  once  Tor  elreulars 
St  Agency,  to  AMERIC  AN'  I'CPI.ISHING  CO., Hartford, 
Chicago.  Cincinnati  or  st.  Louis.  Mention  this  paper. 


/  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS! 

Nearly  h  -It  i  I  Mon  to  «-l«t  from,  collected  by 
MEmmM  ournwo  buyers  In  Uie  mar  I,  eta  oftbe  world. 

1>re**a  (roods,  sllka,  «hn\rk  T rl m m I njps  Jlo-iery. 
I  pholatery.  Fnney  Good*.  I.udl**'  l»re**e«,  Cloak*, 
y i itl i- r iv eft  r.  Tie*,  Lmcc*.  Gen  t*'  Kiiriilnlilng  bonis. 
Infanta',  Boy»’  uud  Girl*'  Ontlit*.  Ac.  Samples,  iofor- 
inatloa.  tittd  *■  suoPCINU  UCIPE  '  free  on  application. 
COOPER  A  (  OSAIID,  !»th  A-  Market  st.,  Phlludn- 
(£/“  Please  say  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement. 


Mowing  Machine 


Iu  till  that  goes  in  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  no  etjual.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  NoSide- 
Praft.  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 


B  B  a  t'llnrmlng  Boo!..  ||  !|  [I 

m  W  noteir  iHiinni  in  bum!  H  II  I  v  I  . 

K  K  soimt  tinted  oovi-rs,  I 

M  M  printed  tiom  larr*-  1 1  j,e  *  ^  ■  AJ 

!■■■  Im  "0  tine  pti+r,  bew  itffnlij  illnairuicd.  and  con- 
m  Mining  Twenty -I wo  *|.e|.ir  i.,"ir,.,rin? 

Complete F(orle*hv  suqH  amour  author*  u-i  Mary  i  'eelt  liar, 
Ml*.  Kr.iildoli.  Alt*-  Heun  Wood,  Wilks-  roll  lie*.  ML-  Mulock, 
ill*-  Uili.ur  of  "Dora  Tnortib . " cut.  Tin-*,.  trnri**  bio-:-  been 
•pcoiu  ly  s"lr-e'rd  n'l'fl  a  ylcw  ofprovliIltiCmte  orlbe  mss:  -niup- 
tuous library  i.-nsts ever  :  before  the  public.  Tin-  book-  will  be 
rent  F ree  toes-ry  person  w-lui  will  moot  t,.  Nine  Cenla  in 
l-osia;c  xMippa  u>  pay  poyioce  ibenton  anil  Indp  pay  the  cost  oi 
this  adyenlwipem  TMy  v  i;ry  liberal  off  r  iv  rnrsf,-  to  ititiod-c- 
our  good  ,  and  piiblicarimta.  All  who  love  to  r**id  rScfld  ' - 
advantage  of  it.  Address.  F.  M.  LITTON,  Publlaher, 
ST  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Swaync’s  Pill*  -  Important  to  the  Sick. 

Symptoms  indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death!  Symptoms  are,  Impure 
blood,  costironess,  irregular  appetite,  headache,  sour 
belching,  soreness  in  back,  breast  and  side,  heart 
pains,  giddiness,  bad  color  to  stools  and  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations,  yellow  skin.  "  SWAYNE’S 
PILLS  cure  bv  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matter, 
regulating  and  nourishing  rhe  svstem.  VS  cents,  box 
2„?1  L1'??;  3  boles'  $1-  At  druggists  or  by  mall.  DR. 
SW  At  NL  &  .nON,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


Em bodies  all  the  essential  meclianlcal  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  is  a  single-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

Gli  ICGG  A  CO.,  Sole  Manatactarers, 
Triinitt  nsbiirg.  N.  V. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


***“Men  often  mistake  notoriety  for  fame,” 
hut  they  never  mistake  Kidney- Wort  for  any 
quack  medicine.  Kidney-Wort  is  universally 
recognized  as  a  standard  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  liver,  bowels  and  kidneys. — Adv. 


THE  "NEW”  BIRDSELL 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


<*toefe  an*  founts 


118.000  Words, 
3,000  Engravings, 
&c.,  &C-,  &c. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  Bit  El) 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORM). 


A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
human  suffering  result  from  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  liver.  Ayer's  Cathartic  IMli-s 
act  directly  upon  these  organs,  and  are  especially  de 
signed  to  cure  the  diseases  caused  by  their  derange 
ineiit.  Including  Constipation.  Indigestion,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Headache.  Dysentery,  and  a  host  of 
other  ailments,  for  all  of  which  they  are  a  safe,  sure- 
prompt,  and  pleasant  remedy.  The  extensive  use  of 
these  Pills  by  eminent  physicians  in  regular  practice, 
shows  unmistakably  the  estimation  In  which  they  are 
held  by  the  medical  profession. 

These  Pills  are  compounded  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  only,  and  are  absolutely  free  from  calomel 
or  any  other  injurious  ingredient. 

A  Sufferer  from  Headache  writes  t 

“  Ayer's  Pills  arc  invaluable  to  me.  and  are  my 
constant  com  pan  I  n.  I  have  h«cn  a  severe  sufferer 
from  Headache,  and  your  Pills  are  the  only  thing  I 
could  look  to  for  relief,  cine  dose  will  quickly  move 
my  bowels  and  free  rav  head  front  pain  They  are 
the  most  effective  an  i  the  easiest  physic  I  have  ever 
round.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  In  their  praise, 
and  I  always  do  so  when  occasion  offers. 

*'W.  L.  Paok,  of  W.  L  Page  A  Bro. 

'' Fran  klin  St.,  Kwh  wood,  fa,  June  3,  l  stti. 

The  Rkv.  Francis  B,  Harlowk.  writing  from  At¬ 
lanta,  U<l,  says:  '•  For  some  years  past  I  have  been 
--ubject  to  constipation,  from  which,  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  medicine  of  various  kinds,  I  suffered  Increas¬ 
ing  inconvenience,  until  some  months  ago  I  began 
taking  Ayer  s  Pills.  They  have  entirely  cor  reeled 
Ihe  ccetlvc  habit,  and  have  vastly  Improved  uiy  gene- 

ml  health  ” 


A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 


An  ever-present  find  reliable  school  master  to  the  whole 
family.—  S.  S  Berahl. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Maa*. 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


Saves  all  the  Seed.  Cleans  Ready  lot'  Market 
as  Threshed. 


will  m  mmm 

Tin  Hi  one  year  <5a  numbers 

LI  U.  any  addre*.  in  the  Cm! 

States  or  I'sHadas.  uiui 
"i'iit.in  w|  i  give  eacli  a 
StilEtSd]  scrlber 

30  CHOICE  BOOKS 


•2.1  GRADE  GUERNSEY 
ami  J  ERSE  Y  Cows,  Heifers, 
Heifer  Calves  Hulls  and  Bull 
Calves.  Send  stamp  for  cat  a - 
T.  WALTER  A  SONS, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


logue  and  prices. 


novel  bv3!!  *  Complete  M«ry  or  iIt 

v'meiv'im,.,?  e?r?te<  Amor  c‘'u  “r  Enrop**n  a  .ihor- 
b.mnd  i n  1""""1  tn  "<"*c  form 

cost  tl  .H)  oa.-b‘  f  1"’!,'Ul  "'I'Srate  y  o;  the  Ins  itso.re 
E  h-  ,  B”l,  w  ,ro  K  'h*  ra.i.t».,|  sonu 

er  to  u  t  ru-ent  to  o , 

Wo  AND  HOME!  ovorso  Eliot  yM,  ‘ 

.Ion  Alf.«iT  J,hojH  #n»nKhM»n,  Jl  -11  1 

S*  «•  '‘f  ter  Sv4.ii,  v  1 1 tnor  •  - 1  Morn  I 

writers  Briicu 04,"J  'I"ereqiMlly eel. 
ANO  w  M^ER'  Vt'*rl1  sutwvritiersr..  HC 

sorlt.fol  n?af?E  V''“lu'  33  Books  A*,  via 

n^tr.sol"7  ft"  * 

ONLY  THINK! 

h*»r  'i  ?  u  f\ 


THREE  SPRING  WAGON 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


Besides  iniuinfnctnring  the  ••  ew"  Kiriisell 
Clover  Huller,  fur  which  we  bn  e  the  solo  right, 
wo  make  a  specialty  ot  TURKIC  SI'RlNG  and 
HALE  PLATED  KM,  or 

COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress 


ASSriTS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHKEF,  White  Hall.  Keutuekv. 


£Uai  (f,8tau 


SOUTH  BEND,  END 
When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


^  IN  THE 

Devil's  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country. 

JYorth  Dakota , 

Tributary  to  the  United  States  Land  office  at 

CUtANI>  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 

SECTIONAL  MAI*  and  FULL  purtlcalara 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address  by 

II.  C.  DAVIS, 

AsslsLaut  General  Passenger  Agent, 


lAor  the  PrcservHtimi  of  al 
kinds  of  Kruir  and  Vegeta 
bias.  During  the  In  years  il 
htu4  pmveil  the  only  prartiral 
Kv«(Kinttar  ctmsinioted,  and 
>u>er!ited  on  strictly  phi io- 
sopaitiid  principhia.  Ills  I  lie 
chenpenl  iiini-fdrti-  wild  for 
(pinntlty  aiid.piaUty  i.ismImc- 
ed,  mid  is  the  only  one  that 
w  ill  do  as  iiiucti  <>r  mom  than 
Is  giiurri  Ml**"  1  ttwillevapor 
ste  ifoi.Av  tbeameunt  of  any 
other tihUthine,  wiUt  one  hall 
the  help,  and  no  mere  luel, 
besides  the  t|u*ality  of  the 
work  is  far  sut'erior.  ns  nil 
can  learn byintiiiiring  01  tirst- 
clns-  dwileTsiu  New  Vork  or 
IV  el  <111.  It  is  praetieally  tire 
proof.  Send  i**r  our  circu¬ 
lars  and  in  vest  Iglite  be 'ore 
buying.  .Maim factum)  bv 

,S  K  ,V  J  M  SPROUT. 
Muncy,  le.'uluing  Co.,  Pa 
for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  nr... 
Southern  States,  nnd  Can 
a  In-,  and  bv  JOHN  WII, 
U  VMS  *t  SON.  K.dnnuir.o*v 
.VI  ehigno,  for  iheWest  and 
S-  tliwe-t  ,1.  S,  TVK.1M 
I'l-V.  i!  Coiniiiercui.  St. 
!?..  i*sii  Muss,,  Agent  to¬ 
il  me.  New  Hampshire  .uk* 
Mm  •«  t - ls|w<tf  |  w 


252  Broadway,  New  York. 

Jt'/j,  3HEm,D?^~AR  ANO  BEAUT!FUL 
PUBLICATION  KNOWN  as 
HOUSE  AND  HOME  1R$T10U^UKD1V  1-n  1 1  . 

rufTRoJ/D  NEWSPAPER,  IS  ONE  OF 
BEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANTLY 

mr‘U-rucATi,ED  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
Of  THE  DAY,  FULL  OF  NEWS  ART. 
SCIENCE,  FASHION,  MUSIC,  POETRY, 
CHARMINC  STORIES,  WIT  ANO  HUMOR 

«SrNTUcnSNOWLEDCF  AND  AMU?”: 

EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME* 

!2nFr>A<LT  A  P!CTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD, FROM  WEEK  TO  WEEK  16 
!T!?^E® *  B E AUTtFULLY  ILLUSTRATED- 
.*LLul^iU  AS”t5?ER'S  OR  LESLIE'S 


HOME  TREATMENT. 

Nasal  or  Bronchial  Catarrh  promptly 
and  permanently  euretl  by  a  rational 
method  at  jour  home. 

Not  a  nostrum  nor  a  “patent  medi¬ 
cine.''  Combined  local  and  constitutional 
remedies,  suited  to  peculiar  symptoms  of 
each  patient.  Verms  reasonable,  within 
reach  of  all.  Tree  :se  oh  Catarrh,  Home 
Testimony  and  other  vpVj;-1.  e  informa¬ 
tion  mailed  Free. 

Patients,  to  whom  personal  con¬ 
sultation  is  not  ce’venient,  are  treated 
successfully  by  *>.  ’  of  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  symptom  blank.  ~t£l 

Address 

S.  W.  BEALL,  M.  D., 

II oiucopal !■  i«-  Catart-lial  Kjicrialwt. 

SPRINGFIELD-  OHIO. 


jiarms.— Product  I  vc.cliTiiate  mild, tuxes  uud  freights 
low.  List.  free.  Ihi.tu  x  Mhhkixs,  Cambridge,  Md. 


New  styles  Gobi  iwcicd  Edge  aim 
Cliromo  Visiting  Cards,  Hues!  vj mill t  v 
largest  vurb  iv  ,.ud  lowest  prices.  ,>o 
ehromos  with  mime  tdc.  -  -  ... 


pnn  TENTS  TO  KENT  for  Fair  purposes,  bv  Cu  ts 
Kil  l  *L  thbiLs  lua  sycamore  st.,  cau'tl,  o.,  or  It  w.k. 
•ill  II  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  US  River  St-,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

fSENKSKE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALK.  Some  of 
"  *  the  finest  Residences  in  the  Valley,  near  l{.  K. 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort-  Collins,  Colorado. 

UIDDIkllA  farms  an*l  Mills  for  sale  or  exchange. 
I  nblrllA  Catilli'K'le  free. 

C.  D.  EPF.S,  Nottoway  C.  H„  Vu. 


a  present  w|fh 
( -t.i  NTOJ»  Buns.  X  Go.,  Clhltonvtlle,  Conn , 


n PATENT  COLD 

WATCH  CASES 

Economy  !  Strength  !  bnra- 
|  hint y  I  ELEGANT  DESIGN  bt 
GCARANTEED  for  30  Ye*i»! 


iileudbl  .'•)  Latest  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  pie 
Premium  with  :i  pks.  K.  It,  Pardee.  New  Haven. Cl 


New  1  Ittcii  Chrome  Cards,  no  j  alike 
10c.  post  paid.  Geo.  L.  Uekd  X  Co., 


UT  THIS  OUT  ~ 

by  *i**ll ,  a  G0I1I..0  Boitff  UvVkJ,,  ll:»C  will  brr.g  >•>,*  ,n  un  r, 
moui-y  in  One  Monti*  limn  luivvbuig  Iti  .Mum,  *.  A 
lut.  tVrtniuty.  M*  Young,  173  Gr.«nwl**l*  Si.,  ,\,w  York. 


ljAlOl  FOR  SA  LK,— 101)  acres,  half  mile  from 
1  town  or  Dun vl lie,  Vn.;  time  Orchartl,  Clover.  Tim 
her,  good  houneami  barn:  suitable  for  dairy, vegetable 
or  building  lots.  Apple  P.  O.  Box  158,  Danville,  Va. 


VIOLIN  OUTFI’i  S 

S  ^  h'-r,-.--:  From 

-  -=§lk  .rrrkiurwn.  _ 


\  BARGalv25 

PAGANINI  VIOLIN, 

Celebrated  lor  flue  tone,  flu  sh.  lUunu  stilus-,  line  in¬ 

laid  pearl  tnii-picoe, finv  l**ng  bow-.wilh  lv.>rv  audtiivervd  IKv 
in  violin  box.  Kook  ot  In-IructtGU.  wi-Ji  65S  pivc.o  muslu 
by  express  lor  SA-50.  Salisrnction  ouantnCSf-d,  or  monev  ■*■- 
funded  A  better  Outli  t  *  ann  ot  be  pnrcbnfcd  elavwlieretor  $10. 
bend  slump  for  large  Catalogue.  O  It.  W  .  BATES  Ot  CO 
Importers  and  Miumtoehmua,  106  Smlbury  St  .  Bosiou.  Ms-, 


23  UHEi  t  i.  AitTirx.rs.  -4 
BEAUTIFUL  F-ORAL  CHROMO  CARDS 

sue  %»*«&•  UUtl  MO  liluiat  rMlcti 
lltmk,  to  Mil  Wlio  (mo 

3c.  alouipB  for  ««•! 

ipiic  L  •••”-.  Hciltlon 

>  E.  0.  RIOEOUT  Si  CO..  NEW  YORE. 


I  - ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

nsii rpussou  for(  IiiiihIo, (i PiUte^,  Water 

.  .  FRUIT 


per  day  at  home,  samples  worth  $5  free 
Address  ST1SSOS  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON'S  ANODYNE  LINLMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  disease-,  and  will  cure  mue 
casta  out  of  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  matL  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  is 
batter  thou  cure.  I.  &.  !*>u.vsom  a  Co-,  bcsroN  Mass. 
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THI  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  14 


ltmorous 


Ti  inr  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al 
ways  feci  and  look  well. 
It  Is  better  than  pills  and 
the  usual  purgatives.  Uu- 
11  ko  them,  It  does  not  sick¬ 
en  nr  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladles  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  It,  Try  a  95  cent 
box  and  you  will  be  sure 


What  kind  of  music  does  an  excessive 
tobacco  masticator  remind  one  of  ? — An  over- 
ehewer,  of  course. 

“The  babe’s  in  the  wood,”  remarked  a  puns¬ 
ter,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  an  infant 
sleeping  in  its  cradle. 


to  adopt  It  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Indulgent  parents  who  allow  their  children  to  eat 
heartily  of  high-seasoned  food,  rich  pies,  cake,  &c., 
will  have  to  use  Hg>p  Bitters  to  prevent  indigestion, 
sleepless  nights,  sickness,  pain,  and,  perhaps,  death- 
No  family  Is  safe  without  them  In  the  house. 

PjTTSFORD.  MA89..  Sept.  38,  1878 
Sirs— I  have  taken  Hop  Bitters  and  recommend 
hem  to  others,  as  I  found  them  very  beneficial. 

MBS.  J.  W.  TULLER. 

Sec.  Women's  Christian ■  Temperance  Union. — Adv 


rjiHE  PUBLIC  is  hereby  Informed  that  liy  right  of 
I  purchase  the  "Niagara  Crape"  (To.,  of  LocJcport, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  sole  owners  of  the  entire  stock  of  the 
N tagara  Grape.  1 1  having  come  to  our  know  ledge  that  a 
few  agents  ore  offering  the  “N  lugaru"  vines  for  sale  we 
deem  it  due  from  us  to  warn  oil  persons  that  the  stock 
so  offered  musl  be  spurious  <m<f  worthless,  as  no  vlne9 
or  cuttings  hove  ever  been  parted  with  by  us  giving 
any  one  the  right  to  propagate.  When  vines  of  this 
variety  nro  offered  to  the  public,  full  notice  will  he 
given  in  this  and  other  papers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  how  to  get  the  Niagara  true  to  name, 
with  our  warrantee  attached.  Liberal  reward  will  be 
paid  for  Information  that  will  li>ad  to  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  persons  who  may  he  found  guilty 
of  stealing  vines  or  cuttings  or  the  Nlttgura  Grape. 
We  are  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  protect  our 
rights  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  public  from 
deception  and  fraud.  Address 

NIAGARA  GRAPE  COMPANY, 

Loekport,  N.  Y. 


Look  here,  ain’t  this  prime  ?  and  we  ain’t 
In  the  crowd,  neither.” 


‘  Now,  mind  you  don’t  go  near  the  river  to 
see  that,  stupid  racing’  and  get  Into  the 
crowd.”  “I  shouldn’t  think  of  such  a 
thing.”  said  the  bad  boy. 


WKmzm 

^rPULVERirER&CARTCOMBiNED 

Saves  90 per  cent,  of  Ibe  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
of  the  Manure,  one  load  spread  in  one- tenth  the  time 
benenttlng  the  crop  a-  much  ns  two  loads  pitcher! 
ojn  by  hand.  Indispensable  as  the  .flower  u nd 
Realtor.  Spreads  Muck,  Marl,  Ashes,  Lime.  Cotton 
Seed,  etc,,  broadcast  or  in  drills  For  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  particulars  add.ee  the  manufacturers 
KEMP  tfc  BURPEE  MFG  CO.  Syracuse.  N.Y 


HOTCHKIN  &  WILDER 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 


What  shall  we  say  about  being  so  damp?" 

Say  It  rained  !”  They  did,  but  tlielr  aunt 
gave  them  what  all  the  same. 


3 — But,  bless  you,  the  branch  broke 
how  It  all  came  about. 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue 

SYRACUSE,  N.  V, 


COLP 

PENS 


Single  bag  (200  lbs.)  sold  at  ton  rate.  No  cartage  charged 

Full  directions  for  use,  analysis  and  composition  plainly  printed  on  tag  attached  to  each  bag.  May  be  used  with  or  without  stable  manure 
All  are  in  fine,  dry  condition,  and  may  be  easily  applied  by  hand.  Price  per  bag  (300  pound* 

POTATO  MANURE— 3  bags  per  acre . . . “h  ' 

COMPLETE  MAN  URE  for  Vegetables,  Onions,  Truck,  etc.— 4  bags  per  acre . * . 

CORN  M  AN  UR E— d  bags  per  acre. . . . . 

For  prices  of  Manures  for  Cabbages,  Top-dressing  Grass,  Fruits,  etc.,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  April  number,  page  228. 

Remittances  for  above  manures  may  be  made  at  our  risk  by  Post-Office  Order,  Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Prompt  shipment  will  be  made. 

Send  for  pamphlet— 1883— containing  Crop  Reports  from  Special  Crop  Growers  on  Potatoes,  Onions,  Tobacco,  Truck;  also  from  tarn 
ers  on  Grain,  Grass,  Corn,  Oats  and  general  crops.  Address 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  8t.,  New  York. 

Stock  on  hand  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano — Lobos,  the  genuine,  raw,  uumanipulated,  old-fashioned  kind — for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days'  writing,  i’an  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  In  writing. 

MARIE,  TODD  dc  BAUD, 

ISO  Broadway,  New* York. 

Seud  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-GLASS  DEALERS. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  .outfit 
free.  Address  B.  HALLKT  &  Go.,  Portlanil  Me. 


TTstl  e+mn  Ha  f +1 I  VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

1  ft  U  ^  Q  jj  X.  Jk  X  V/  Ck)  X  l/X  .■  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
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They  are  pre-eminently  the  Cattle  for  the  masses,  combining  Milk,  Cheese,  Butter  and  Beef,  far  more 
successfully  than  uriv  other  breed.  In  size  corresponding  with  Short  Homs  and  llerefords. 

THE  LARGEST  HERD  IN  AMERICA 

To  Select  from. 

We  make  our  own  selections  in  person.  In  Holland,  the  garden  of  the  Netherlands,  where  l 
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SHELLER 

30  bushels  prhour 


I.pr  \v*>0K :  OW#.  4U  idh.  J ti  u»n  iii  uuuvroy  ig  •  ••  . —  •  -  *■  ---  -  •  ■  ii, 

ft!  fuHinrpfi  id  Jhw  \  ounces;  32mont!tH  old,  10  ft*  VSk  ouacien:  w?veu  8*yoar*olf1n,  avi>rajfed  Vi  ft*  I !  ounces;  10 
Heifers  ^  to months  oldrawmged  over  9  its.  All  these  Butter  records  but  one  were  made  on  Winter 
Feed  Our  valuable  Jllustrufod  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  he  sent  tree  to  parties  actually  desiring  Informa¬ 
tion  our  business  facilities  and  extensive  Importation*  enable  us  to  offer  unusual 

nducemeute  on  superior  aulroals. 

CHOICE  HAMBLETONIAN  AND  CLYDESDALE  HOUSES  FOIt  SALE. 

SMITHS  POWELL, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM, 

Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


Power  suited  for  Running 
Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work 

Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  HI. 


'Si 


MOYER  ROAD  CART 

.  [PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.] 


THE  BOYS 

all  say  that  it  is  the  captain.  Guaranteed  Bot  toporafifr 
any  liorse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  cun  be  leve  e,  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  hoi  mw.  Lot  J 
room;  good  sen!  and  back,  handy  to  ketmuml  out  of. 
Prices  und  Catalogue  furnished  on  ttJiplkatlOM  t ) 

i  H.  A.  MOYER, 

3,,  :|S  „„.l  311  W.irsi..  r, >.  *  • 
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aluuur,  with  to  CDgrevlDga  and  rbauMr  l,n  preper  Cultivation  «r  Crop*  KUanauieel  to  inter.  .  vrrj  one  worKliiR  the  voll  will  !«•  ..;ui 
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BAGGING  GRAPES. 

How,  Why  and  When  to  Do  It. 

S.  Marvin 
Having  been  one 
of  the  first  to  use 
this  process  I  con¬ 
clude  that  by  it 
we  gain  partial 
exemption  from 
rot  and  more  or 
less  exemption 
from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  birds  and 
boys,  and  com¬ 
plete  exemption 
from  sun-scald. 
The  process,  however,  retards  ripening;  but 
tends  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  injury  by 
wind  aud  frost.  In  climates  where  rot  in  the 
berry  is  to  bo  counteracted,  I  should  bag  when 
the  fruit  was  not  more  than  one-third  grown. 
Further  north,  defer  the  operation  until  the 
grapes  commence  to  color,  so  os  to  hasten  ri¬ 
pening.  Grapes  in  bags  muy  hanguntil  after 
heavy  frosts.  Then,  if  picked  and  stored  with 
the  bags  on,  in  a  cool  place,  they  come  out 
during  TV  inter  ripe  and  more  delicious  than 
by  any  other  process.  No.  1  bags  of  standard 
size  are  large  enough  for  Delawares;  Nos.  2 


low  it  to  receive  a  pin ;  fold  the  cornel's  tightly 
to  keep  water  out.  A  small  hole  should  be 
punched  in  the  lowest  corner  of  the  bag  to  let 
out  any  water  which  may  get  in.  Wo  use 
bags,  size  Nos.  2  and  4,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clusters  to  go  in  a  bag;  two  or  three 
clusters  eau  often  be  put  in  one  bag. 

We  bag  grapes  for  many  reasons,  among 
which  arc  the  following: — To  protect  them 
against  rose-bugs  and  other  insects,  rot  aud 
birds;  to  insure  a  beautiful  artificial  color, 
and  to  preserve  bloom;  further,  riponingiu  the 
shade  promotes  excellence.  Ou  late  varieties 
the  bags  keep  off  the  frost  to  perfect  maturity. 
The  bags  also  prevent  early  varieties  from 
shriveling. 

There  are  other  benefits,  but  bagging  subjects 
the  fruit  to  serious  damage  in  certain  cases — 
long  rain  storms  which  keep  the  fruit  damp  iu 
the  bags  for  many  days  when  nearly  ripe,  will 
burst  sometimes  half  or  all  of  the  crop.  More 
than  half  of  ours  which  were  bagged  were 
bursted  by  a  week’s  rain  last  Fall,  while  no  un¬ 
bagged  grapes  bursted.  This  and  the  cost  of 
putting  ou  are  the  only  drawbacks.  Ou  our 
overhead  system  of  training  one  acre  can  be 
bagged  for  §10,  including  cost  of  materials. 

Remarks. — We  bagged  our  own  grapes 
last  season  when  they  were  the  size  of 
small  peas.  As  it  would  lie  difficult  to 
picture  grapes  more  perfectly  ripened  or 
with  bloom  more  fully  preserved,  we  shall 
bag  them  this  season  when  they  are  about 
the  same  size.  Our  illustrations  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  bagging  is  effected  with 
little  explanation,  and  this  little  has  already 
been  furnished  our  readers  and  is  again  fur¬ 
nished  iu  Mr.  Cay  wood’s  remarks  above.  We 
have  only  to  urge  all  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  grapes,  to  bag  at  least  a  few  bunches. 
We  are  confident  they  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result  aud  will  not  need  urging  a  second  year. 

- - - 

The  Excelsior  Grape. 

A  red  grape,  with  a  yet  more  tender  skin 
than  the  Concord  is  the  Excelsior,  raised  by 
Prof.  Jas.  Mathews,  Knoxville,  Iowa  It  is 
the  earliest  here  (Tyrone,  Pa.),  two  weeks 
earlier  than  Concord— earlier  than  that  fine 
seedling  of  the  Concord,  the  Worden,  and  it 
has  a  more  delicate  color  than  the  Iona,  but  is 
not  quite  so  fruitful  as  these.  Its  flavor  is  as 
delicately  ugreeaole  as  its  color,  aud  it  seems 
to  dissolve  entirely  to  the  seed,  skin  aud  all. 
Yet,  although  so  tender,  it  keeps  very  well, 
retaining  its  charming  delicacy  of  color,  at 
least  when  in  luags.  G. 


Pain)  ijitshaniXnj. 


THE  FIRST  MILKING. 


JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


Bagging  Grapes — Fig.  174. 

and  3  will  be  needed  for  medium  aud  large 
clusters.  If  some  manufacturer  will  give  us 
hags  just  the  tint  of  the  leaf,  he  will  fill  his 
pockets;  with  these  the  vines  would  look  more 
imiform  aud  the  birds  und  the  bugs  would  not 
be  tempted  so  much.  Good— not  thick— mau- 
Ultt  paper  is  best.  The  bugs  should  be  slipped 
over  the  dusters,  folded  and  pinned  close 
around  the  stem  so  as  to  exclude  rain.  The 
viuos  should  be  managed  so  as  to  develop  large 
buds  to  obtain  clusters  worth  bugging,  aud  all 
small  clusters  should  be  cut  off. 

From  A.  J.  Caywood;— We  have  bagged 
grapes  in  blossom  aud  they  have  done  well, 
but  as  fertilization  may  occur  from  adjoining 
clusters,  the  operation  had  better  be  deferred 
until  the  blossom  drops;  bag  as  toon  after¬ 
wards  us  possible.  Cut  down  each  aide  of  the 
bag  about  two  inches,  or  far  enough  to  permit 
H  to  bo  itrawn  up  over  the  arm  and  lapped  bo 


My  readers  must  remember  that  this  is 
written  from  Western  Illinois;  that  while  per 
haps,  a  large  majority  of  them  stable  their 
cows  in  their  large  barns,  teach  their  heifere 
“lead”  when  but  a  few  mouths  old,  and 
care  lor  them  iu  the  most  considerate  manner, 
sheds  form  the  most  usual  protection  for  the 
lone  of  Western  farmers,  whose  heifers  are 
very  rarely  taught  to  ‘‘lead,”  aud  not  infre¬ 
quently  a  kind  hand  is  first  laid  upon  them 
after  they  have  dropped  their  first  calf.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  here  either  to  laud  the  supe¬ 
rior  care  of  the  Eastern  farmer  or  to  bemoan 
the  negligence  of  my  Western  brethren.  I 
will  only  say  in  behalf  of  the  latter  that  it 
is  not  so  much  their  fault  as  it  is  the  result  of 
the  natural  aud  unavoidable  circumstances 
that  surround  them  thut  they  do  uot  bestow 
more  care  upon  their  cattle.  Nor  is  this  ad¬ 
mission  ou  my  part  to  be  construed  as  a  con¬ 
fession  of  the  inferiority  of  Western  fa  inters; 
for  in  our  latitude  we  profess  and  justly  claim 


to  be  as  good  as  our  New  York  brethren.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Rural  has  a 
good  share  of  readers  in  the  West,  and  prolt- 
ably  would  not  object  to  more:  so  that  an 
article  from  a  Western  standpoint  will  not 
only  be  valuable  to  its  readers,  but  might  be 


Bagging  Grapes— Fig.  175. 


of  value  to  those  who  are  yet  to  make  fuller 
still  the  already  well-filled-up  ranks. 

No  period  iu  the  life  of  a  cow  is  more  critical 
than  when  she  drops  her  first  calf.  If  ever 
she  is  to  receive  kind  and  considerate  care  it 
is  when  she  is 

StandiuR  with  reluctant  teats 

Where  Uelferhood  with  cowhood  meets. 

The  pains  of  calving  leave  her  weak,  nervous 
and  irritable.  She  is  very  fond  of  her  baby 
aud  very  much  afraid  that  somebody  will 
hurt  it.  as  all  young  mothers  u  re.  She  is  really 
modest,  und  when  you  come  towards  her.  the 
milk  pail  iu  the  left  hand  and  your  right  hand 
half  clenched  and  extended,  all  the  time 
saying,  “So,  so.  Sookey!  So — so-o-o,  s-o-o-o! 
Now,  s-o-o-o-ooo !”  it  is  very  little  short  of  a 
miracle  if  she  does  uot  shrink  off  from  you, 
keeping  her  eye  on  her  calf  all  the  time.  But 
if  you  do  succeed  iu  approaching  her  side  and 
laying  one  hand  on  her  udder  and  then  giving 
the  swollen  and  distended  teat  a  squeeze,  do 
you  wonder  that  her  first  impulse  is  to  kick, 
which  is  the  only  way  she  knows  of  to  resist 
the  impertinence?  Yet,  if  she  does  only  so 
much  as  to  step  aside,  how  many  people,  more, 
perhaps,  from  thoughtlessness  than  any  real 
ill-humor ,  will  grow  angry  and  speak  sharply 
to  her  if  they,  do  uot  give  her  a  kick  in  return. 
Such  persons  certainly  do  not.  stop  to  think 
that  to  the  young  animal,  blushing  (to  be 
poetical)  in  the  first  Consciousness  of  mother¬ 
hood,  all  these  proceedings  are  novel  ; 
that  she  does  not  understand,  because  she 
cauuot  know,  that  you  are  acting  through 
kindness  to  her;  that  she  is  weak  and  nervous 
and  easily  irritated;  that  she  is  very  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  her  calf ;  and  that  any  show 
of  ill-temper  towards  her  must  la*  productive 
of  the  worst  results. 

Upon  the  management  of  the  first  milking 
dej  tends  much  more  than  is  generally  realized 
of  the  future  value  of  the  cow;  for  upon  that 
operation  hinge*  the  question  whether  she 
shall  always  lie  ill-humored  or  good-humored, 
whether  she  shall  be  a  good,  valuable  cow  or 
au  unmitigated  nuisance.  A  row  can  be 
spoiled  by  injudicious,  bungling  management 
of  the  first  milking,  aud  cows  are  frequently 
ruined  just  at  this  critical  time.  Cows  have 
memories— very  retentive  ones.  They  remem¬ 
ber  brutal  treatment  aud  they  remember  kiud- 
uessos.  If  they  are  scared,  maltreated  aud 
goaded  at  the  start  they  will  always  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  milk. 


I  shall  briefly  relate  a  little  of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions.  But  first,  I  wish  to  say,  by  waj 
of  explanation,  that  almost  invariably  I  han¬ 
dle  and  pet  my  heifers  until  they  are  so  tame 
that  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  first  milking. 
The  cases  that  I  shall  relate  grew  out  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  examples,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

Several  year*  ago  a  very  fine  large  heifer 
was  so  unfortunate  as.  to  drop  a  dead  calf.  1 
had  purchased  her  but  a  short  time  before, 
and  as  she  was  very  wild  when  I  got  her,  all 
our  efforts  to  tame  her  before  calving  resulted 
iu  a  little  less  than  complete  success.  A1 1 
might  yet  have  been  well  had  the  calf  lived  to 
suck ;  but  as  the  circumstances  were,  I  felt  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  had  trouble  ahead  of  us.  The 
heifer  had  been  stabled  for  some  time  before 
calving,  and  in  the  stable  the  first  attempt  to 
milk  her  was  made.  The  result  was  au  in¬ 
glorious  failure.  We  were  as  kind  and  gentle 
as  we  knew  how,  but  at  every  attempt  to  draw 
the  milk  the  animal  would  kick  and  attempt 
to  make  good  use  of  her  horns.  A  friend  who 
was  present  declared  that  he  could  milk  her, 
and  in  an  evil  moment  we  consented  to  allow 
him  to  make  the  effort.  A  rope  was  passed 
over  the  cow’s  horns  and  her  head  tied  close  to 
a  staple  in  one  of  the  girts.  The  friend  was  a 
large,  muscular  man.  and  by  putting  his  head 
just  in  front  of  her  hip  succeeded  in  milking 
her  in  spite  of  all  her  struggles.  But  that  cow 
was  spoiled  for  good.  She  was  “mean  to  milk” 
ever  after,  aud  I  finally  sold  her  to  a  butcher, 
notwithstanding  that  she  was  large,  of  fine 
build  and  an  extra  milker. 

At  another  time,  through  the  impoteney  of 
a  bull,  I  had  four  heifers  to  calve  as  late  as 
the  first  week  of  May.  Through  no  fault  of 
mine  they  had  not  been  handled  aud  were  not 
tame.  It  was  in  the  very  bight  of  corn  plant¬ 
ing — the  busiest  season  of  all  the  year  to  an 
Illinois  farmer — and  the  calves  were  allowed 
to  run  with  the  heifers  for  10  days  before  we 
tided  to  milk  the  mothers.  This  was  bad  man¬ 
agement,  One  day  it  mined  un til  the  ground 
was  too  wet.  to  stir,  and  I  concluded  to  milk 


those  young  cows.  In  one  corner  of  a  stock-shed 
we  built  a  mil  pen,  ubout  eight  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions  ou  the  inside.  The  comers  were  secure¬ 
ly  staked  so  that  the  pen  could  uot  be  throwu 
down,  and  one  side  w  as  fitted  with  bars.  A 
calf  was  placed  in  the  pen  and  the  bare  let 
down.  The  calf  soon  coaxed  the  mother  into 
the  pen,  when  1  ran  around  the  corner  of  the 
shed  and  put  up  the  bars.  The  calf  was  then 
removed.  Now  1  could  get  at  the  cow,  w  hile 
before  1  could  uot  get  within  30  feet  of  her.  1 
got  into  the  pen  and  laid  my  hand  on  her  side. 
She  commenced  to  run  around  the  pen — just 
what  l  expected  she  w  on  Id  do.  The  pen  was  so 
small  that  1  could  keep  my  hands  on  her  side  by 
merely  turning  around  m  the  center.  I  spoke 
kindly  to  her  all  the  time,  and  in  five  minutes 
she  was  standing  still,  all  fear  gone,  and  in  10 
minutes  more  she  was  milked.  Then  she  was  pet- 
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ted  some  more,  after  which  she  was  turned 
out.  The  rest  wore  served  in  the  same  way. 
'Heroic  treatment.”  you  say;  yes,  but  1  never 
had  any  more  trouble  with  these  cows.  They 
soon  became  as  docile  as  any  one  could  desire. 
The  secret  was  that  aU  the  time  their  fears 
were  being  lessened  instead  of  Vicing  increased. 
While  they  were  subdued,  it  was  in  such  a  way 
that  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  second  opera¬ 
tion.  Though  confined,  they  were  free  to 
move  around;  and  all  the  time  not  a  cross 
word  or  a  blow  was  given.  They  were  not 
afraid  after  that;  and  let  me  tell  you,  my 
friend,  that  fear  is  the  source  of  nine-tenths 
uf  the  misconduct  of  brutes. 


&rborifullural 

FORESTRY  No.  35- 


Forest  Nursery.  Part  VIII. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


CHAP.  5.  CONIFERS. 


Treatment:  Seeds;  Cone-harvest ;  Preservation; 

Wilding  or  Forest  Seedlings;  Number  of 

Seeds  to  the  Pound;  Imperfect  Seeds;  Pro¬ 
portion  viable. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  the  early  nurserymen  and  tree-planters 
of  our  country  were,  fora  long  time,  obliged 
to  import  from  Europe  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  required  to  stock  their  grounds,  not 
only  exotics  but  also  many  of  the  native  species. 
Of  these  latter  the  seeds  were  taken  hence  to 
Europe,  where  they  were  grown  aud  the  plants 
were  sent  back  to  us.  incurring  risks  and  fre¬ 
quent  losses  on  the  voyage.  It  was  said  that 
our  climate  was  not  adapted  to  the  production 
of  young  trees,  aud  it  was  asserted  that  we 
could  not  compete  witli  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe.  Now,  in  truth,  the  dearer  labor  had 
its  influence,  but  our  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  practice  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  success. 
The  first  difficulty  is  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  ingenuity  of  our  people,  who  are  always 
devising  new  methods  for  saving  labor,  and 
who  have  perseverance  enough  to  learn  the 
best  modes  of  doing  everything  they  under¬ 
take  in  earnest.  And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
m  our  day  that  some  of  the  people  have  learned 
a  thing  or  two,  even  the  mysteries  of  produc¬ 
ing  cheap  nursery  stock.  It  must  bo  admitted, 
however,  that  large  sums  of  money  are  still 
scut  abroad  for  stocks  that  we  should  produce 
here  at  home. 

The  earlier  nurseryman  who  had  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  of  producing  from  seed  the 
young  Pines,  Spruces,  Junipers,  Firs,  Thujas, 
Taxodiutns  and  other  conifirs.  which  were 
needed  to  stock  his  grounds,  first  supplied  his 
necessities  by  gathering  little  plants  from  the 
native  forests,  where  nature  had  sown  the 
'seeds  and  nursed  them  under  conditions  fa¬ 
vorable  to  their  production  and  preservation. 
These  were  transplanted  to  liis  nursery  grounds, 
often  from  great  distances,  and  there  sur¬ 
rounded  by  artificial  conditions  in  as  close 
imitation  as  possible  to  those  the  collector  had 
observed  in  nature.  Gradually  the  plants 
became  reconciled  to  their  new  homes  and  to 
the  new  surroundings  of  soil  and  climate. 

lu  these  collecting  excursions  many  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  was  learned  by  the  observing  men 
who  made  them,  and  now,  by  reading,  by 
study,  and  by  practice,  some  of  them  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  that  great  desideratum 
for  our  American  forestry,  the  home  produc¬ 
tion,  at  cheap  rates,  of  millions  of  little  trees 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds — not  only 
the  hardy  deciduous  species,  which  are  no 
longer  pulled  from  the  woods,  except,  perhaps, 
by  the  amateur  nurseryman,  but  also  the  rare 
exotics  and  the  lovely  native  species  of  the 
most  coveted  evergreens  arc  uow  successfully, 
abundantly,  yes,  and  cheaply  produced  from 
the  seeds,  nurtured  (“schooled,  as  they  say  in 
Europe),  carefully  packed,  aud  transported 
all  over  the  land  for  the  enjoyment  of  thousands 
of  planters. 

And  how  this  is  accomplished  in  the 
case  of  the  delicate  little  seedlings  of  the 
conifers,  many  of  which  it  was  so  recently 
considered  impossible  to  produce  under  our 
existing  climatic  and  other  conditions,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  relate.  At  best,  however, 
this  relation  can  lie  but  an  outline,  aud  it  is 
rendered  by  an  observer  who  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  looking  on  at  the  establishments 
of  his  successful  friends,  and  who,  to  a  very 
lynited  extent,  has  handled  some  of  the  plants 
on  his  own  grounds. 

Pinos,  Spruces  and  Firs  ripen  their  seeds 
successively  ;  some  are  annual,  perfecting  their 
fruits  in  one  season,  wliile  not  a  few  require 
two  years  to  ripen  their  cones.  Borne  shed 
their  seeds;  iu  others  the  scales  remain  closed 
and  the  fruit  clings  to  the  tree  for  years. 
Owing  to  their  exposed  situations  iu  northern 
latitudes  and  on  high  mountains,  some  kinds 
have  but  au  occasional  fruiting  year.  Mauy 


of  this  class  produce  their  seeds  only  at  or  near 
their  summits,  and  this  requires  the  cone- 
gutherer  to  climb  to  great  bights,  for  the 
fruit  must  be  taken  from  the  tree  before  the 
scales  gape  to  shed  the  seeds. 

The  season  of  the  cone  harvest  is  thus  ex¬ 
tended:  the  Firs  are  ripe  early,  aud  some  of 
the  Pines  mature  in  September,  so  do  the 
Spruces,  the  Hemlock  and  the  Thujas  follow  ; 
the  'fax odiums  do  not  usually  ripeu  until  after 
a  frost  and  after  they  shed  their  leaves,  Some 
of  the  Piues,  and  notably  the  Cedar  of  Lebau- 
on,  remain  firmly  closed  for  years  ;  the  Juni¬ 
pers  retain  their  berry-cones  until  Winter, 
and  may  be  gathered  at  leisure  ;  the  Chanue- 
cyparis.  Biota  and  Retinisjioiu  burst  open  in 
the  early  Autumn  :  the  berry  fruits  of  tlie 
Yews  remain  until  Winter, 

The  cones  being  plucked  while  yet  green,  or 
just  ready  to  open  their  scales  and  shed  thei  r 
naked  seeds,  are  Spread  out  upon  floors,  or 
upon  frames  raised  above  them,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  stirring  of  the  coues  will 
cause  the  seeds  to  fall  through,  so  that  they 
can  be  gathered,  cleaned  and  prepared  fox' 
storing  or  transportation.  Some  cones  re¬ 
quire  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  to  cause  them  to 
open  aud  release  their  seeds  :  the  Firs,  Taxo- 
diums,  Biotas,  Chamsecyparis  burst,  opeu  of 
themselves  when  dry;  the  scales  separating 
aud  breaking  to  pieces,  can  be  assorted  from 
the  seeds. 

When  suitably  prepared,  seeds  of  this  class 
may  generally  he  preserved  by  keeping  them 
in  close  packages  in  a  suitable  seed-room. 
The  fresher  from  the  cones  the  better,  how¬ 
ever,  as  their  vitality  is  rapidly  deteriorated 
by  ex]>osure  to  the  air.  These  seeds  vary 
greatly  iu  size,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  table,  showing  the 
number  iu  a  pound.  Some  of  the  Pine  seeds 
are  quite  large,  and  resemble  nuts  ;  they  are 
eatable,  and  being  rich  iu  oil,  they  are  apt  to 
spoil  by  becoming  rancid  if  kept  too  long. 

The  season  for  sowing  is  the  early  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  lx:  pleasantly  worked; 
but  there  are  lands  such  as  the  Piiiares  just 
mentioned,  that  may  lie  sowed  in  the  Fall  to 
keep  them  from  spoiling  or  they  should  be 
packed  away  in  sand  and  kept  cool.  The  Ju- 
ni  pera.  as  mentioned  in  Class  2,  are  often 
planted  in  the  Autumn  to  give  tlie  hard  nut¬ 
lets  the  benefit  of  a  Winter’s  freezing.  The 
difference  in  the  size  of  some  of  the  seeds  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  Douglas,  who  has 
had  extended  experience  in  handling  these 
and  other  tree  seeds: 

NCMBKtl  OK  SKKUH  TO  THK  I’CU  Sl). 

Abies  Nordmaimbitui,  N'orilinaiin’s Silver  Fir..  8,000 


"  pectlnata,  European  Silver  Fir .  k,(xmi 

"  plchta,  Siberian  Sitter  Sir .  10,000 

"  Eraser!,  Frazer's  Balsam . 4S,0oo 

"  Canadensis (Tanga), Hemlock  Spruce,.., ldo, 000 

"  bulsaiuca,  Balaam  Kir. . . . . .  88,000 

'  cxoelsn  (I’Ici-il.  Unit),  Norway  Spruce _ 08,000 

41  alba  (IMcoai,  White  Spruce . 180,000 

Biota  nrlcntaUs,  Chinese  Arbor  vita- . 12  to  15,000 

Ceilrus  ALluntlc*u,  African  Cedar .  7,000 

l.arix  Euro  pea,  European  Larch . 60  to  75,000 

Pi  min  Cent  bra,  Swiss  Pine .  2,71  ill 

“  Strolms,  While  Pine .  20,000 

“  Austrlaca,  Austrian  Fine .  28,000 

“  sylvestris,  Scotch  Pine .  80,000 

"  Larlelo,  Corsican  Pine .  88,000 

rlsrlda,  PltcbPino  . 

“  Mugho,  Mountain  Plue .  70,000 

“  Pluaster.  or  maritlina,  Seaside  Plue .  12, (Ml 

Thuja  occidentalls,  American  Arbor-vita? . 820, (Ml 

Apple  seeds. . .  ut.ooo 

Poors . 12  to  15,000 

Catalpa  apeolosa . 17  to  |h,oo0 

Mr.  Bagneris  gives  this  table: 

Seeds. 

Scotch  Pine,  one  pound .  «2,50U 

Austrian 11  “  m.v 

f 'loinler  or  Marltlma  Fine,  one  pound .  ‘J,800 

Weymouth  “  “  . 27,500 

Silver  Fir  12,900 

Spruee  (Norway  l  “  55,300 

lAU'ch  (European!  “  57,200 

Hornbeam  “  *  . 11  to  M,in 

European  Oak  “  2oll 


Ju  sowing  any  of  these  seeds  it  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  certain  years  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  arc  imperfectly  developed,  that 
some  may  have  boon  damaged  iu  their  prep¬ 
aration,  particularly  those  conifers  which 
have  been  exposed  to  heat  in  t.hc  ovens  used  to 
separate  them  from  the  cones,  others  by 
want  of  proper  care  in  their  preservation,  or 
simply  by  the  lapse  of  time  they  have  been 
kept  after  being  removed  from  the  cones  (the 
safest  place),  and  perhaps  in  some  eases  by  the 
venality  >f  certain  dealers  who  mix  a  portion 
of  their  old  stock  of  dead  seeds  as  an  adultera¬ 
tion  of  their  wares.  This  is  brought  to  mind 
by  t  he  following  caution  in  the  seed  catalogue 
of  a  Ai  m  of  Enropean  seedsmen  that  has  be¬ 
come  quite  famous.  Whether  used  as  a  cov¬ 
er  or  as  a  caution  is  left  for  each  customer  to 
decide. 

“We  should  remark  that  many  species  of  the 
Conifers?  and  other  kinds  yield  only  50  per 
cent,  of  sound  (viable)  seeds,  iu  bad  years,  aud 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  bad  from 
tiie  good.  In  their  best  condition  the  seeds  of 
Larch  aud  Silver  Fir  will  not  produce  more 
thau  40  per  cent,  of  plants;  whereas,  iu  good 
seed  years  the  Nor  way  Spruce  aud  Scotch  Pine 
will  have  80  per  cent,  of  germinative  seeds. ’’ 


MULBERRY  PROPAGATION. 

A  FiVE-FOl.D  interest  attaches  to  the  Mul¬ 
berry  tree:  first  aud  least,  Owing  to  the  old 
story  of  Pyramusand  Thisbc;  next  on  account 
of  the  real  aud  still  visible  fact  of  its  durabil¬ 
ity  when  grown  where  it  fully  ripens-  -  mummy 
eases  made  of  Mulberry  wood  nearly  4,000 
years  ago.  are  yet  found  iu  sound  condition; 
and  even  ends  of  burnt  beams  of  the  same 
wood  arc  still  sound  in  the  ruins  of  the  palaces 
of  ancient  Assyria.  Then  it.  is  interesting 
from  the  use  of  The  loaves  for  the  production 
of  the  finest  silk,  and  their  bounty  as  shade 
foliage  on  the  lawn.  The  fruit,  too.  of  select 
varieties  is  enjoyable  and  abundantly  yielded 
from  the  second  year  of  a  tree  regularly  on¬ 
ward.  The  White  Mulberry  with  its  varieties, 
which  yields  the  best  food  of  the  silk-worm,  is 
grown  from  cuttings  as  easily  as  the  currant 
or  grape.  The  Black  Mulberry — finer  as  a 
fruit — will  grow  from  stout  cuttings  of  ripe 
old  wood,  firmly  planted  and  given  time  to 
callus.  Our  native  Mulberry,  called  the  Red, 
but  black  too  when  ripe,  is  not  quite  so  com¬ 
pliant.  Choice  varieties  of  it  are  propagated 
by  root  grafting:  setting  the  grafts  for  a 
while  iu  mild  bottom  heat,  aud  planting  out 
early  in  June,  as  is  done  with  some  refractory 
sorts  of  grapes.  They  can  also  be  fluto-bnilded 
iu  July  or  August,  and  the  small  buds  at  the 
base  of  a  uew  shoot  are  surest :  two  can  be  left 
on  one  flute.  A  thrifty  young  shoot  just  closing 
its  terminal  growth,  should  be  chosen  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Mark  the  lougth  of  the.  flute  equally 
on  bud-stick  and  stock  by  scribing  them  when 
side  by  side — equal  in  size — slit  down  and 
partly  separate  the  bark  of  each:  then,  wholly 
detaching  Hie  flute  of  the  stock,  quickly  sub¬ 
stitute  t  he  other,  taking  care  that  the  trans¬ 
ferred  buds  have  not  lost  their  woody  cores. 
A  pin  is  useful  to  hold  the  new  flute  in  place 
until  tied,  but  the  operation  is  surest  of  succcess 
when  the  cambium  liquid  has  become  some¬ 
what  thick  and  viscid.  While  yet  in  full 
growth  and  forming  new  leaves  this  matter  is 
very  watery  and  slippery.  “w.” 


farm  <!;  amomij, 

SORGHUM  SIRUP  MAKING. 


I  have  manufactured  sirup  from  Amber 
Cane  the  past  three  years.  The  first  year  my 
work  was  merely  by  way  of  experiment. 
Finding  it  was  a  good  thing  and  an  industry 
which  should  bo  encouraged,  the  next  year  I 
got  JOt)  pounds  of  seed  of  I.  A.  Hedges  l lately 
deceased — Eds.],  and  induced  tin-  farmers  In 
my  vicinity  to  plant  it,  promising  to  put  up 
apparatus  sufficient*  to  manufacture  nil  that 
they  would  raise.  The  season  proved  to  to  a 
bad  one.  and  the.  crop  was  poor.  We  had 
'some  good  cane,  however,  and  l  succeeded  in 
making  u  very  good  sirup.  Last  yeur  those 
whose  crops  had  failed  the  year  before  did  uot 
generally  plant,  any;  but  there  was  much  more 
planted  by  others,  so  that  in  making  it  up  I 
worked  about  five  weeks  night  and  day,  mak¬ 
ing  about.  5,000  gallons  ol  very  line  sirup 
much  of  which  granulated  and  could  easily 
have  been  made  into  sugar  had  1  hail  a  cen¬ 
trifugal.  Several  casks  which  we  tilled  with 
sirup  were  found  to  contain  mush  sugar,  »o 
that  scarcely  a  gallon  of  simp  could  be  drawn 
off.  I  ran  all  my  sirup  quite  heavy.  The 
first  year  1  used  the  “Clough”  process  of  clari¬ 
fying  mostly,  just  trying  the  alumina;  the 
second  year  1  used  oulv  the  alumina,  using 
lime  first  in  every  process.  Last  year  alumina 
was  my  main  dependence,  although  1  gave  the 
sulphurous  acid  a  trial;  but  I  did  not  like  it  as 
well,  neither  did  my  customers.  It  leaves  a 
slippery  taste  in  the  mout  h,  while  the  alumina 
gives  a  clear,  sweet,  maple  flavor. 

In  order  to  make  good  gimp  (I  have  never 
worked  for  sugar)  the  cane  should  be  fully  ripe, 
the  tops  cut  off  at  the  second  joint,  and  the 
leaves  stripped  off;  then  the  stalks  should  be 
cut  at.  the  second  joint  from  the  bottom,  and 
made  into  fair-sized  bundles,  well  bound,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  the  ends  rest  on  the  soil 
to  become  “gritty.”  It  is  well  to  haven  frame 
to  lay  the  stalks  in  as  they  are  cut,  Each 
afternoon  the  bundles  should  be  piled  up  much 
as  we  make  “cob- houses'  to  allow  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  It  is  better  to  pile  them  under 
shelter  to  keep  off  rain  and  dew,  providing 
there  is  plenty  of  air.  I  find  that  close  pack¬ 
ing  is  more  injurious  than  exposure  to  the 
weather.  The  cane  may  he  worked  up  as 
soon  as  cut,  or,  if  properly  cut  and  pileci,  it 
may  stand  some  time  without  injury;  indeed, 
if  the  cane  is  somewhat  green,  it,  will  ripen 
by  standing;  the  chemical  separation  will 
take  place  more  readily,  and,  therefore,  a 
better  sirup  will  result.  Frost  will  materially 
injure  unripe  cane,  but  a  slight,  l'rost  is  not 
detrimental  to  ripo  eune.  I  had  one  lot 
last  year,  which  was  raised  within  CO  rods 
of  Lake  Ontario;  it  was  worked  up  three 
weeks  after  frost  to  which  it  was  exposed; 
yet  it  made  a  fine  sirup  which  soon  turned 
to  mush  sugar. 


Here  is  my  mode  of  manufacturing:  I  use  a 
rigid,  upright  crusher  run  by  water  power,  and 
get  the  bagasse  very  dry.  1  have  not  used  the 
bagasse  as  fuel  yet,  but  think  i  shall  try  it  next 
Fall.  From  the  crusher  the  juice  nms  into 
a  vat  which  holds  about  “00  gallons  aud  which 
is  covered  to  exclude  floating  particles  and  to 
prevent  iu  some  degree  fermentation.  From 
t  his  vat,  it  is  strained  into  the  defecator,  which 
is  a  long,  shallow  vat  similar  in  shape  to  au 
evaporator,  and  set  upon  an  arch;  it  has  a 
cojtpei'  bottom  and  wooden  sides.  Assoon  as  the 
juice  enters  this  defecator  we  start  a  fire  under 
it,  and  when  we  have  what  juiee  we  intend  for 
a  batch  we  add  from  three  pints  to  two  quarts 
of  cream  of  lime  to  10Q  gallons  of  juice,  test¬ 
ing  with  litmus  pajier  to  ascertain  when  enough 
has  been  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the 
juice.  We  then  briug  it  to  2000  Fahren¬ 
heit.  when  we  draw  the  fire,  and  lot  it  cool 
about  ten  minutes,  when  there  will  bo  a  thick 
blanket,  of  scum  on  top.  I  draw  the  juice 
from  beneath  this  scum  by  means  of  a  swiug 
pipe  which  enters  the  defecator  from  the  l>ut- 
tom,  and  lias  a  strainer  in  the  Hat  side  which 
rests  on  the  bottom,  and  a  cone-shaped  strainer 
ou  the  cud.  The  defecator  is  so  made  that  the 
portion  where  this  pipe  lies  is  enough,  lower  to 
allow  all  the  juice  to  run  to  that  point  and  l>e 
drawn  off.  The  juice  runs  from  the  swing- 
pipe  into  settling  tanks  where  we  sprinkle 
over  its  surface  alxillt  one  pint  of  alumina  to 
the  UK)  gallons  of  juice.  This  precipitates  the 
floating  particles  yet  left,  and  leaves  the  juiee 
clear.  After  it  has  cleared — which  it  should 
do  iu  thirty  minutes  or  less — the  juiee  is  drawn 
from  the  top  into  the  receiver  and  is  ready  for 
evaporation.  Care  must  lie  taken  not  to  draw 
(.iff  any  of  tlie  sediment,  as  this  is  found  to 
contain  a  great  amount  of  alum.  If  enough 
alumina  has  been  used  the  sediment  will  be 
quite  dense,  and  allow  the  juiee  to  be  drawn 
down  close. 

I  use  a  copper  Cook  evaporator,  the  juice 
running  on  at  one  end,  and  boiling  rapidly  all 
the  way  through  tlie  several  channels,  crossing 
and  rcerossiug  tlie  jam  until  it  reaches  the 
other  end,  where  it  is  drawn  off  iu  the  form 
of  sirup  into  large  tin  pails,  aud  allowed  to 
cool  before  being  put  into  the  vessels  prepared 
for  it.  The  defecator  and  settling  tanks  are 
well  washed  after  each  batch  and  Saturday 
nights;  and  at  any  time  when  we  stop  for  a 
few  hours  we  sprinkle  everything  used  with 
lime-water. 

The  alumina  was  recommended  by  I.  A. 
Hedges,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pound 
of  porous  alum  in  four  gallons  of  warm  water, 
and  dissolving  one  pound  of  sal-soda  in  four 
gallons  of  water,  and  turning  the  sal-soda 
liquid  into  that  of  the  alum  until  effervescence 
is  produced,  when  the  compound  is  allowed  to 
stand  and  settle,  the  milky  sediment  lieiug  the 
alumina  we  use.  the  clear  water  being  thrown 
away.  C.  L.  Bioklow. 

ENSILAGE  IN  NEBRASKA. 


The  subject  of  ensilage,  which  has  been  at¬ 
tracting  attention  iu  the  Eastern  States,  is 
being  tried  with  success  iu  Nebraska,  and 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  silos  built  the 
present  year.  A  description  is  here  given  of 
t  he  one  at  the  West  Point  Creamery,  aud  of  the 
success  of  feeding  ensilage  to  milch  cows. 
The  building  is  54x18,  t  he  posts  aud  plates  12 
inches  square,  and  the  studding  on  tlie  outside 
and  the  partitions  between  the  four  silos,  into 
which  the  building  is  divided,  arc  2x12  feet. 
The  space  of  12  inches  is  tilled  with  clay,  pack¬ 
ed  solid,  rendering  the  walls  of  the  silos  air¬ 
tight.  The  building  is  set  in  an  excavation  on 
a  hill-side,  the  upper  side  being  under  ground 
20  foot  and  the  lower  level  with  the  roadway. 
The  building  cost  $3,000,  but  the  superintend¬ 
ent  says  that  if  building  again  they  would  use 
brick  and  cement  the  walls.  Each  silo  is  12x40 
and  !!•  feet  deep,  holding  ISO  tons — 00  pounds 
to  the  cubic  foot.  Last  year  they  commenced 
tilling  on  August  20th  with  green  corn,  cut 
three-eights  of  an  inch  long  with  a  cycle  cut¬ 
ter.  The  estimated  weight,  on  each  silo  is  00 
tons.  The  same  amount,  was  put  in  last  year 
m  like  manner.  Then  they  opened  the  flirt, 
silo  February  15,  and  commenced  feeding  to 
milch  cows  Oil  pounds  per  duv.  in  two  feeds 
with  the  addition  of  live  quarts  of  wheat  bran 
and  three  of  coni  meal.  Previously  they  hail 
been  feeding  chopped  corn  fodder,  with  I  la- 
same  rations  of  bran  and  meal,  and  from  this 
ration  it.  required  20  pound*  of  milk  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter,  which  quantity  was  reduced 
to  22  pounds  by  feeding  ensilage.  But  little 
increase  in  quantity  was  shown,  but  there  was 
the  above  increase  of  quality. 

Ensilage  feeding  was  continued  until  May 
27,  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  fresh 
native  prairie  pasture,  aud  the  increase  in 
milk  aud  butter  wus  50  percent  Clover  ranks 
high  as  food  for  dairy  cows,  but  those  who 
have  tested  both  say  it  is  not  equal  te  our  rich 
prairie  grasses,  and  where  pasture  is  frao  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  cheaper,  lu  feeding  cut  coi  n  fod¬ 
der  there  is  always  some  waste;  but  with  en¬ 
silage  eveiy  particle  is  eaten.  Mr.  King,  the 
superintendent  of  the  creamery,  says  I'Kl  pounds 
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per  day  are  sufficient,  although  cows  would 
eat  more  if  it  was  given  them.  Last  year  the 
total  expense  of  cultivating  the  corn,  cutting 
and  putting  into  the  silo— iu  fact,  all  it  cost  to 
make  ensilage — was  fill  cents  per  ton,  which  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  corn  fodder  which 
has  to  be  shocked,  hauled  and  cut,  and  with 
the  latter  four  pounds  more  milk  are  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  This  year  en¬ 
silage  feeding  will  commence  about  the  same 
time,  and  continued  until  grass.  All  dairy¬ 
men  know  that  a.  change  from  dry  feed  to 
fresh  grass  is  not  beneficial  to  the  animal, 
while  from  eusilage  there  is  no  visible  change. 

Dairyiug  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our  most 
prominent  industries.  Creameries  are  being 
established  which  adopt  the  cream-gathering 
system,  and  during  the  past  year  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  iu  this  business  has  paid 
good  profits,  with  a  large  field  opeu  for 
more  factories.  Farmers  say  they  have 
received  for  cream  sold  from  #25  to  $80  per 
cow,  besides  raising  a  calf  apiece  and  a  pig. 
Tills  amouut  they  expect  to  increase  largely 
by  breeding  the  best  milking  strains.  The 
West  Point  Creamery  is  now  milking  of  its 
stock  over  200  cows  —  registered  Jerseys, 
Guernseys  and  grades  of  both  breeds.  Near 
the  Freemont  butter  and  cheese  factory  Hol- 
steins  are  in  the  most  favor.  With  our  abund¬ 
ance  of  grass  In  Summer,  the  cheapness  with 
which  soiling  oau  lx*  done  and  cheap  grain  for 
"W inter  feed,  them  is  a  sure  profit  both  to  the 
farmer  and  the  creumery.  j.  T.  a. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Lime  for  Preserving  Shingles. 

1  have  a  very  cheap  and  simple  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  shingles.  After  a  roof  is  laid,  let  the 
carpenter  nail  a  common  shingle  lath  on  both 
sides  of  the  peak — a  nail  every  four  feet  is 
sufficient.  Then  fill  the  space  to  the  peak  with 
air-slaked  lime.  The  rain  will  carry  it  over  the 
roof  and  it  will  preserve  the  shingles.  The  space 
should  be  filled  once  each  year.  Proof  :  Let 
any  person  examine  the  roof  of  his  house  be¬ 
low  the  chimney,  and  note  how  much  better 
it  is  preserved  than  ou  any  other  part  of 
the  roof  ;  and  he  must  he  convinced  that  what 
little  lime  washes  from  the  mortar  of  the 
chimney  preserves  the  shingles,  being  spread 
over  the  roof  as  above.  If  my  plau  is  adopted, 
the  whole  of  the  roof  will  receive  the  same 
benefit.  C.  S.  Cooper. 
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DUTCH  MIGNCNNE  AND  BLENHEIM 
PIPPIN. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

As  there  lias  been  some  discussion  in  the 
Rural  about  these  apples,  in  which  1  have 
participated,  1  think  it  desirable  that  the  dis¬ 
puted  points  in  connection  therewith  should  be 
authoritatively  determined.  This  has  been 
done,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  Downing,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  disabled  condition,  is  still 
as  ready  as  ever  to  help  lus  disciples  in  pomol¬ 
ogy.  Mr.  D.  says:  “A.  J.  Downing,  in  the 
first  edition  (18451  of  Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of 
America,  p.  107,  gives  the  synonyms  all  cor¬ 
rect  for  Dutch  Mignonne,  but  the  description 
is  for  Blenheim  Pippin.”  (This  settles  the 
fact  that  our  Vermont  “Dutch  Mignonne”  is 
Blenheim  Pippin  as  it  corresponds  with  that 
description.!  Mr.  Downing  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  description  of  the  Blenheim  Pippin  iu  the 
same  edition  (p.  81)  is  nearly  correct,  except 
that  “very  sweet”  should  be  “sprightly  sub¬ 
acid.”  “In  the  first  revised  edition,  1857,  p. 
187,  Dutch  Miguomic”  (this  is  from  Mr.  D.) 
‘‘has  the  synonyms  and  (list  paragraph  cor¬ 
rect  for  Dutch  Mignonne,  but  the  description 
is  for  Blenheim  Pippin.  Iu  the  same  edition, 
p.  208,  Blenheim  Pippin  bus  a  very  short  de¬ 
scription,  most  of  it  correct;  the  words  ‘very 
sweet’  being  wrong  as  above  noted,  and  what 
follows  is  not  accurate.  In  the  second  revised 
edition,  18(50,  p.  161,  the  Dutch  Mignonne  and 
its  synonyms  are  correct,  and  the  description 
very  good,  lmt  not  perfect — should  be,  flesh 
not  very  tender,  sprightly  (not  ‘slightly’)  sub¬ 
acid.  The  last  paragraph  is  for  Blenheim 
Pippin,  but  the  flesh  is  whit#  and  not  'yellow 
ish.’  Blenheim  Pippin,  p.  100,  second  revised 
edition  (18(50),  aud  Blooming  Orange,  same 
page,  am  identical,  and  are  the  true  Blenheim 
Pippin.  In  the  first  appendix  (1872,  p.  8)  there 
is  a  corrected  description  of  Blenheim  Pippin, 
but  it  is  not  complete.  It  should  have  been 
stated  that  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Blooming 
Orange  (both  on  page  100,  2d  rev.  ed.)  are  the 
same  apple,  viz.,  Blenheim  Pippin.” 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Downing,  that  though  there  were  three  sepa¬ 
rate  descriptions  of  Blenheim  Pippin  in  the 
second  revised  edition  of  the  Fruits  anil  Fruit 
Trees  of  America  (one  under  the  proper  head, 
one  under  Blooming  Orange,  and  one  under 
Dutch  Mignonne),  yet  they  wore  all  more  or 
less  erroneous  ov  defective,  aud  that  the  only 
exact  description  is  in  the  first  appendix,  p.  3, 
under  “Blenheim  Pippin."  Mr.  Downing  says 


above  that  this  description  lacks  in  not  stating 
that  Blooming  Orange  is  a  synonym  for  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin,  but,  at  least  in  my  copy  (which 
may  have  been  printed  after  the  correction 
liad  been  made  on  the  press),  that  fact  is 
stated,  though  no  reference  is  specifically  made 
to  the  page  of  the  second  revised  edition  where 
the  Blooming  Orange  is  described.  Those  read¬ 
ers  who  have  the  various  editions  of  the  work 
would  do  well  to  cut  out  and  preserve  the 
above  statement  by  Mr.  Downing. 


APPLES  FOR  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

We  planted  an  orchard  of  400  trees  from  35 
to  40  years  ago,  and  as  we  had  a  passion 
for  trying  new  varieties  with  a  hope  of  finding 
some  better  than  any  we  bad.  there  are  about 
140  sorts  now,  nearly  all  of  which  have  borne 
fruit.  Thinking  it  may  interest  some  fruit 
grower,  especially  on  Long  Island,  we  will 
give  the  names  of  those  most  profitable  and 
good  for  us,  and  also  of  a  few  well-known 
kinds  valuable  iu  some  places  but  not  here,  aud 
with  regard  to  these  our  experience  corres¬ 
ponds  with  that  of  other  growers  of  fruit  iu 
our  section  of  Long  Island. 

A  list  that  succeeds  for  Summer  will  em¬ 
brace  Harvest;,  Early  Bough,  Red  Astrakhan 
— not  always  first-rate — aud  Golden  Sweeting, 
Primate,  Autumn,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Gravenstcin,  Porter  and  Summer  Fearmain. 
For  late  Autumn:  Fall  Pippin — not  always 
reliable — Falla  water.  Twenty  Ounce,  Fameuse 
aud  Maiden’s  Blush,  Genesee  Chief  aud  St. 
Lawrence.  For  Winter:  Baldwin,  Hubbards- 
ton  Nonesuch — the  best  of  all — Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  in  heavy  soil;  Ben  Davis,  for  market; 
Peck’s  Pleasant,  R.  1.  Greening.  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set,  Long  Island  Russet — called  English  Rus¬ 
set  in  some  places — Streaked  Pippin,  Titus 
Pippin — both  originated  in  this  vicinity — Tal. 
man’s  Sweet  for  early  Winter,  and  Moore’s 
Sweeting — the  best  late-keeping  sweet  apple 
we  know.  The  Esopus  Spitzeuberg,  Golden 
Russet,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy  and  Ribston 
Pippin  are  of  little  value  here.  Cooper’s  Market 
we  have  not  seen  on  L.  1.,  aud  King  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  is  not  productive  and  falls  from 
the  tree  too  soon  for  a  Winter  fruit.  Mother 
we  have  not  seen  here,  aud  JefTeris  is  not  as 
valuable  as  the  kinds  named  for  Autumn  apples. 
Golden  Russet  is  too  small,  aud  although 
Grimes  is  a  good  bearer,  we  have  many  better 
kinds  for  this  place.  There  are  many  kinds 
that  are  popular  iu  New  England,  Western 
New  York  or  the  river  counties,  ou  the  rocky 
soil  or  limestone  aud  clay  lands,  that  are  only 
medium  or  worthless  with  us.  It  is  well  known 
that  apples  frequently  succeed  only  iu  limited 
areas  of  country ;  hence  the  necessity  of  <  hoos- 
iug  only  those  well  known  aud  approved  at  or 
near  home.  If  all  had  made  a  proper  selection 
millions  would  have  been  saved  to  the  country. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  Isaac  Hicks  &  Sons. 


ABOUT  SEED  CORN. 


Although  the  past  Autumn  was  free  from 
severe  cold  until  unusually  late,  most  of  the 
larger  varieties  of  dent  corn  were  late  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  the  seed  selected  from  these,  and 
not  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  will  be 
found  to  have  its  vitality  much  impaired.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  having  seed  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  which  they  are  not  entirely  sure  of,  to 
begin  an  examination  iu  time  to  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment  and  loss. 

Corn  that  lias  been  frozen  while  much  moist¬ 
ure  was  still  retained  in  the  cob,  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  soaking  a  few  kernels  in  warm  water 
for  24  hours,  then  by  placing  the  thumb  nail 
against  the  point  at  the  base  Of  the  kernel  ou 
the  side  opposite  the  germ,  a  slight  pressure 
will  force  the  entire  chit  from  its  positiou, 
giving  it  the  appeurunee  of  having  Iweu  eaten 
by  a  mouse,  fit  the  sound  kernel  the  germ, 
together  with  the  integuments  immediately 
surrounding  it,  adhere  to  the  other  port  of  the 
seed.  Au  experienced  eye  can  readily  distin¬ 
guish  a  frozen  kernel  from  a  sound  one  sim¬ 
ply  by  cutting  through  the  chit.  In  one  case 
the  texture  has  a  dull  and  spongy  appearance, 
while  in  the  other  it  looks  bright  and  oily. 

The  safest  test  to  ascertain  whether  seed  1ms 
lost  its  vitality  from  any  cause,  is  to  shell  a 
tew  kernels  from  a  number  of  the  poorest- 
looking  cal's,  put  them  in  a  suitable  vessel 
with  some  moist  soil,  and  place  them  iu  a  w  in¬ 
dow  near  the  stove;  four  or  live  days  will  tell 
the  story.  Seed  that  is  purchased  already' 
shelled  and  among  which  are  to  be  found  any 
considerable  number  of  kernels  with  the  liilum 

it  small  black  scar  at  the  base — exposed,  may 
as  well  l<e  rejected  w  itliout  testing,  for  if  it 
should  germinate  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  a  cold  storm  following  on  close  to 
planting  would  cause  it  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
The  best  of  seed,  shelled,  should  bo  rejected 
after  it  becomes  t  wo  years  old.  Good  seed  iu 
the  ear  will  retain  its  vitality  many  years. 
Last,  Bpring  1  planted  au  oar  that  was  seven 
veurs  old;  every  kernel  germinated.  It  was, 
however,  three  days  longer  in  coming  up  than 
new  seed  planted  alongside  of  it. 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  Daniel  Steck. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

rnD  CAIC  Jersey  Queen,  £1  1U0;  1,000;  Mau- 

illn  OMLC.  Chester,  75c.  UK);  $i>  1,000;  Finches, 
1.000;  Prlmo,  7 So.  101,  toy  freight  or  express, 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT  .1  it..  Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 

QEED  POPATOEB— Beauty  of  Hebron, 

k-J  White  Elephant.  Mammoth  Pearl,  Clark's  No.  1, 
belle,  Queen  or  the  Valley,  Prideof  America, Magnum 
Bohum,  each  per  bbl.  of  8  bushels;  White  Star.  85 
per  bbl.;  Brownell's  Best,  Early  Telephone,  Early 
Electric,  Early  Sunrise,  each  $1  per  peck.  All  first- 
class  and  true  to  name. 

J.  TALOOTT  &  SON,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

NEW  POTATOES 

Wall’s  Orange,  per 

.  lb., 75c  by  mall.  Pi  ekfa.00 
I  Rush.  fill  'X'  Bbl  f  15.00. 
Ill’ll i'.  E,  Jt,  of  Hebron, 
aud  H7(  ib  El >  t‘h o  n  t  each 
bush,  fit  .SO.  Bbl.Jl.  For 
Early  Gem,  Boston  Market,  Rural  Blush, 
Hall's  Early  Prachhlotr.  Rochester  Favorite, 
kick’s  Prize,  Early  Sunrise,  and  20  other  valua¬ 
ble  new  varieties,  see  my  Catalogue,  Free  to  all. 
Isaac  F.  Tllllnghusl,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

HARDY  AND  PRODUCT¬ 
IVE.  The  best  late  Peach. 

A  stock  ol  trees  for  sale. 

HE  RY  LUTTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


Imperial  Tree  Bean. 

Best  and  most  productive  In  cultivation.  Circulars 
Free.  E.  Y.  TEAS,  Dunrelth,  Henry  County,  Ind. 

j  EED  POTATOES,  new  sorts;  Northern  WIs.  grown; 
lo  low  prices.  Write  D.  GREENWAY,  Dartford.Wls 


SEEDS 

OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 
FOR  FARMand  GARDEN. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO. 

GROWERS  &  IMPORTERS 
114  CHAMBERS  ST.  NEWY0RK 


Kissena  Nurseries, 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE 

CALIFORNIA 

Seed* 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Vegetable,  Flower, 
Tree, 

ALFALFA 

AND 

Farm  Seeds. 

TIIOS.  A.  COX  A  CO., 
Seed  Farmers  A  Merchants 

Warehouse,  1 051  Sail  some  St.,  5»au  Francisco, 
California. 


“  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor 
of  KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER  as  a 
farm  implement.  It  not  only  exceeds  any  of 
them  for  labor-saving ,  but  the  QUALITY  OF 
WORK  ALONE  over  hand  work,  will  in  a 
short  time  repay  the  farmer  the  price  of  it. 
Last  season  I  used  it  to  spread  125  loads  of 
manure  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  my  crops 
were  increased  25  per  cent,  the  even  distribu¬ 
tion  and  fine  pulverization  gi  ving  the  crops 
an  early  start  and  uniform  growth."  (E.  C. 
Bryant.)  See  page  251. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 


for  large  quantities.  Fine 
stock  of  Garden  Peas, 
own  growth;  Improved 
Yellow  Danver  Onios  Seed.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  other  Seeds,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  H.  MYERS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes. 
&e.  Good  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  full 


descriptive  price  list  to 


COE  &  CONVERSE. 
Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


ROCHESTER 

A  NEW  TOMATO. 


The  U  OC1I  ESTER  Is  the  product  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Acme  and  Lester’s  Perfected,  and  is  own 
sister  to  the  Mayflower.  As  lurge  as  the  Garfield,  but 
as  smooth  as  the  Acme.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  lar¬ 
gest  .month  Tomato.  Firm,  dark  skin;  bears 
transportation  weU;  absolutely  no  core;  ripens 
close  to  the  stem:  did  not  decay  last  season  on  heavy 
or  light  soil;  delicious  flavor.  For  sale  by  the 
packet  only.  ‘25  of-,. ;  five  packets,  81.00. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  dc  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Rochester,  N.  A.  Chicago,  III. 


THE  RURAL 

Premium  Gorxi. 

Thoroughbred  Flint, 

and  Rural  Dent. 

Price  of  each,  25  cents  per  packet :  60  cents 
per  pint;  81.00  per  quart,  bv  mail,  post-paid. 
B.  K.  BLTSS  &  SONS.  34  Barclay  St..  N.  Y. 

SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 

Early  Amber.  Early  Orange,  Texas  Orange,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Liberian,  and  Stewart's  Hybrid  Cane  Seed-, 
raised  separate  and  kept  sound  and  pure,  for  sale  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  reasonable  rates,  by 
Messrs.  Schwarz  x  Gillespie,  of  the  Oak  Hill  Refining 
Co.  Prices  on  application.  Address 

SCHWARZ  X  GILLESPIE. 

Lock  Box  631.  Edwardsvllle.  Ill. 

SEEDS! 

CARDEN,  ^^bes^ovalitSs( 

FIELD  &  f  LOWEST  PRICES. 

—  I  IA/  —  q  I  Illustrated  A  Descriptive  Cat*, 
r  LU  W  C.  rC  ■  |  logoe  mailed  on  application. 

J.  M.  MXUUOUGH'S  SONS, 

IbUhiisimd  1838)  136  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Q. 

m*  IF  YOU  LOVE 

R  \KK  FLOW  EKt*.  send  ]  Ov.  tor  packet  f  Hibis¬ 
cus  <  'occi  neus  seed,  our  specialty  for  U83.  <  me  of  the 
choicest  new  pianlsgrow  u.  Blooms  first  summer  from 
seed.  1 2  packets  seed  $1.  V  ants  SI  each.  PINGREK  A 
KINGSLEY,  Seed  slum,  Box  443,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SIXTEEN  SPLENDID 

Geraniums 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE,  tor  only  $1.26. 

Ur  8  Single  and  8  Double  Sorts,  or  t  Siu^lc,  6  Double  aiu) 

4  Scented,  or  to  Ever  Blooming  Roses,  or  4  Geraniums, 

4  Roses,  4  Fuchsias  and  4  Hibiscus.  All  are  strong  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  labeled,  sent  safely  by  mail  postpaid.  lUua- 

t  rated  QfiUdofnfi  of  Plant*  mid  Seed*  free 1 
INNISF  ALLEN  GREENHOUSES.  Springfield,  O. 


SEED  n 

r  OT  ATOES. 


The  following  list  embraces  the  leading  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Potatoes  we  have  grown  this  season. 
Having  the  Potatoes  now  in  store  in  our  frost-proof,  airy  Potato  Houses,  we  shall  sell  at  the  prices  given  in  this  list 
until  our  stock  is  exhausted,  regardless  of  advances  or  higher  prices  charged  for  the  same  varieties  by  other  dealers. 
Tkums  :  Cash  with  OKDKR.  Please  give  explicit  shipping  directions.  Freight  or  express  charges  are  to  be  paid  iu 
all  cases  by  the  purchaser.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  ot  Potatoes  sent  on  application. 


Per  lb.  (Delivered  on  board  cars.) 


Postpaid. 

Per  pk. 

Per  bu. 

Per  bbl. 

Early  Gem . 

...  80.75 

St'., 50 

§8.00 

<115.00 

Boston  .Market . 

. .  75 

1,50 

5.00 

10,00 

il'.ioago  Market  <  see  cut)  So 

75 

2.50 

5.00 

Rochester  Favorite  . 

.  ?r» 

2.50 

S.00 

15.00 

Vick's  Prize . 

.  50 

75 

2.50 

5.00 

\\  li  Be  Elephant. . 

50 

75 

2.50 

5.1X1 

\\  llile  Still . 

.  50 

75 

2.50 

5.1X1 

Belle  . 

.  SO 

75 

2.50 

5.00 

BeiOltV  of  Hebron,. 

.....  50 

75 

2.25 

4.50 

Mammoth  IVarl . 

.  50 

75 

2.25 

4.50 

St.  Patrick . 

.  50 

75 

2.25 

4.50 

\\  bite  Bose . 

.  50 

75 

2.00 

4.00 

Early  Ohio  . 

.  50 

75 

2.25 

4.50 

F.arlv  Vermont . 

.  50 

75 

2.00 

4.00 

F.iirlv  Snow  date,. 

.....  50 

75 

2.00 

4.00 

Magnum  ltonum . 

.  50 

75 

2. IK) 

4.00 

Earlv  Rose . 

.  50 

75 

2.00 

4.00 

Pride  of  America... 

.  50 

75 

2.00 

4.00 

Burbank's  Seedling. 

.  50 

75 

2.00 

4. IX) 

IHmmore  . 

.  50 

75 

2.00 

4.  IX) 

Improved  Peachhlow...  50 

75 

2.25 

4.50 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  X.  Y. 


ANDRETH 


PEDIGREE 

SEEDS! 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  G rowers  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PIUCKO  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LAND  K  FT  H,  PHILADELPHIA. 


3,rd)ii£ctHt:£. 

A  GENERAL-PURPOSE  BARN. 

Having  several  old  farm  buildings  very 
much  in  need  of  repairs,  and,  withal,  not  very 
convenient,  I  concluded  that  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  improve  my  outbuildings 
would  be,  instead  of  repairing  each  separately} 
to  utilize  all  of  the  old  building  materials  I 
could,  and  put  them  all  in  one.  The  result  has 
proved  the  correctness  of  my  conclusion,  iu_ 
asmuch  as  I  have  between  36,000  and  40,000 
cubic  feet  more  room  in  the  new  than  1  had 
in  all  my  old  buildings  combined,  from  the 
addition  of  not  over  1,000  feet  of  siding  and  a 
very  few  shingles.  I  took  down  all  but  the 
old  barn  and  the  building  which  forms  the 
“L”  on  the  northeast  corner.  The  old  barn 
being  low,  I  raised  it  up  on  short  posts  to  the 
desired  bight,  then  attached  the  new  the  re. 
quired  length.  It  is  well  adapted  to  mixed 
farming,  or  may  with  propriety  lie  called  a 
“general  purpose”  barn.  After  putting  it  to 
practical  use  I  have  thus  far  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  wherein  I  could  have  bettered  it  for  con¬ 
venience  and  for  the  combination  of  uses  for 
which  it  was  designed.  It  stands  80  feet  from 
the  highway,  upon  a  stone  foundation  laid  in 
mortar,  all  on  a  level,  without  a  basement,  if 
is  125  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide  and  24  feet 
high  from  foundation  to  top  of  plates.  It  has 
a  20-inch  projection  all  around,  with  two  large 
ventilators  on  the  top,  eight  feet  square,  hav¬ 
ing  blinds  on  each  side  that  can  be  opened  or 
closed  as  required.  The  “L”  is  50  feet  long 
and  22  feet  wide  and  stands  on  the  same  founda¬ 
tion  as  the  barn.  The  several  divisions  of  the 
barn  are: — First,  a  sheep-pen  13x42  feet;  the 
main  barn  floor,  32x45  feet,  out  of  which  I 
take  the  granary,  12x20,  leaving  25  feet  of 
barn  floor,  over  which  the  mow  or  loft  used 
for  grain  extends  as  far  as  the  granary,  leav¬ 
ing  24  feet  of  barn  floor  dear.  The  mow 
covers  the  sheep-pen  and  granary,  and  is  25x 
45  feet.  That  part  reaching  over  the  floor, 
spoken  of  above,  is  supported  by  three  posts. 
That  part  of  the  floor  is  used  for  setting  out 
of  the  way,  any  thing  in  use  on  a  bain  floor, 
and  is  also  used  for  feeding  sheep.  Having  a 
door  in  the  partition,  we  can  set  a  tread-power 
thrashing  machine  and  cleaner  on  the  main 
floor,  throw  the  grain  from  the  mow  to  the 
feeder,  and  take  the  grain  direct  from  the 
machine  in  the  granary  without  going  more 
than  five  or  six  feet,  and  can  pitch  the  straw 
over  the  granary  into  the  “L,”  or  over  the  cow 
stable  without  going  out  of  doors  or  wasting 
any  of  the  straw. 

Next,  to  this  comes  the  cow  stable,  23x45  feet, 
with  two  rows  of  stanchions;  one  row  of  cattle 
to  be  fed  from  the  barn  floor;  the  other  from 
the  drive-way  between  the  horses  and  cows. 
Through  the  center  of  the  stable  J  have  a 
platform  7)4  feet  wide ;  and  the  doors  being 
eight  feet  wide,  1  can  drive  a  team  through 
to  draw  the  manure  out.  Every  door  on  the 
east  side  has  a  corresponding  door  on  the  west, 
so  I  can  go  in  or  out  either  way.  The  doors 
of  the  barn  floor  and  drive-way,  between  the 
horse  and  cow  stables,  are  all  12  feet  square, 
with  a  large  18-light  window  over  each  door. 
There  are  also  four  half  windows  in  the  cow 
stable,  two  in  each  end.  The  horse  stable  is 
16  feet  wide  and  has  a  window  in  each  door 
There  are  seven  single  .stalls  and  a  large  box 
stall.  The  wagon-house  is  29x45  feet,  has  two 
doors  connecting  with  the  horse  stable,  and  has 
two  large  windows  for  light.  There  are  three 
large  windows  in  the  south  end,  and  three  in 
the  north,  besides  two  half  windows  in  the 
sheep-pen.  I  can  enter  my  sheep-pen  under 
the  shed  and  pass  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  barn  without  going  out  of  doors,  having 
small  doors  in  every  partition.  I  have  114 
feet  of  tracks  for  unloading  hay  and  grain, 
and  two  gutters  on  both  sides  of  the  barn,  and 
the  yard  side  of  the  shed  to  take  the  water 
away.  The  small  building,  80x24  feet,  is  used 
for  storing  farm  implements  below,  and  choice 
lumber  above.  The  plan,  Fig.  178,  this  page, 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  all  arrangements. 


£l)f  Apiarian, 


INFLUENCE  OF  FOOD. 


PROP.  A.  J.  COOK. 

We  often  hear  fanners  remark  that  food 
has  more  to  do  with  fine  stock  than  does  pedi¬ 
gree.  While  we  do  not  think  this  is  true,  yet 
we  must  confess  that  good  feeding  is  no  mean 
factor  in  successful  stock  breeding.  Long  and 
careful  breeding,  indexed  by  a  valuable  pedi¬ 
gree,  insures  susceptibility,  which  makes  great 
results  possible,  but  only  with  proper  care.  A 
50  horse-power  engine  possesses  great  potency, 
but  on  one-fourth  rations  of  fuel  it  would  ac¬ 
complish  less  than  a  f  en-horse  power.  Yet  it 
would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  fuel  was  more 
important  than  the  style  of  the  engine. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  SI 


Among  higher  animals  we  have  no  evidence 
that  food  produces  rapid  structural  changes. 
Food,  selection  and  time  will  change  the  form, 
carcass,  and  even  the  habits,  but  only  after 
long  years  of  modification.  Among  lower 
animals  we  have  some  startling  facts  that 
show  most  graphically  that  food  is  sometimes 
a  most  powerful  agent,  able  to  effect  a  radi¬ 
cal  structural  change  in  a  very  brief  time. 
We  all  know  that,  in  the  main,  the  animal 
functions  are  very  similar,  even  though  studied 
in  animals  which  are 
struetually  wide  apart. 
The  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  philosophy  that 
all  animals  have  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestry  should 
lead  us  to  give  wise  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  lower  animals, 
even  in  our  treatment 
of  the  higher  forms.  If. 
then,  we  can  show  that 
food  is  potent  to  substan¬ 
tially  modify  the  entire 
organism  and  life  habits  of  bees,  it  should 
serve  to  exalt  our  estimate  of  its  value 
and  influence  as  affecting  the  higher  an¬ 
imals.  The  same  egg  may,  yea  will,  produce 
either  a  worker  bee  or  a  queen,  the  character 
of  the  progeny  depending  solely  upon  the 
character  and  quantity  of  the  food  consumed. 
If  the  food  is  rich  and  abundant  the  result,  is  a 
queen  bee.  If  it  is  lee:  nourishing  and  stinted 
in  quantity,  a  worker  bee  is  the  result.  Even 
after  the  egg  hatches,  the  young  larva  may  be 
fed  for  three  days  in  the  meager  way,  then 
fed  the  richer  food  in  ample  supply,  and  a 
queen  w  ill  result,  though  not  so  valuable  a 


Bees  Tongue— Fig.  m. 


a  natural  cross  with  it  and  the  tall  species.  It 
is  very  early  to  ripen  its  fruit,  which  matures 
in  two  weeks.  It  was  named  about  1854,  in 
honor  of  John  Wilson  of  Burlington,  N.  J,,  wTho 
discovered  it.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  this  va¬ 
riety  is  worthless,  not  being  hardy  enough, 
apparently,  to  endure  the  climate. 

The  Col.  Wilder  is  a  variety  that  bears 
cream-colored  fruit,  but  we  have  never  tried 
it  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
have. 

The  Crystal  White  is  another  “white1 
blackberry  that  is  offered  in  several  catalogues 
and  thrives  quite  well  in  some  places,  though 
too  tender  for  us. 

Dr.  Warder  bears  berries  of  a  red  color. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  our  respected  con¬ 
tributor,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  of  Ohio.  We 
cannot  speak  of  its  value. 

Western  Triumph  we  have  cultivated  for 
10  years,  though  only  as  one  of  a  collection,  for 
from  some  cause,  it  rarely  bears  fruit.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Fuller,  from  whom  we  procured  our 
plants,  this  variety  was  found  in  Lake  Co.,  Ill., 
by  Wm.  Biddle  of  Waukegan.  The  plants 
are  said  to  he  “  wonderfully  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive  aud  vigorous,”  the  berry  large,  sweet, 
juicy,  though  soft 

Taylor’s  Prolific  is  very  hardy  indeed. 
The  berries  are  small,  but  sweet,  and  the 
plants  are  highly  productive. 

The  Snyder  is  with  us,  thus  far,  our  most, 
trustworthy  variety.  It  is  very  hardy  and 
bears  every  year  an  immense  crop.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  excellent  quality,  though  smaller 
thRn  those  of  the  Kittatiuny  or  Lawton. 

The  ICittatinny  is  praiseworthy  in  every 
way,  though  less  hardy  than  the  Snyder.  The 


one  as  though  fed  the  rich  royal  pabulum  in 
generous  quantities  from  the  first. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  changes  are  that 
are  wrought  by  these  improved  good  rations. 
The  queen  is  longer  and  slimmer  than  the 
worker  bees,  and  her  ovaries  are  feebly  devel¬ 
oped,  capable  of  growing  daily  from  2,000  to 
3,000  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  more 
feeble  development  of  such  organs  as  are  used 
iu  procuring  food  aud  performing  the  various 
operations  of  the  hive.  Thus  the  queen  has  no 
pollen  baskets,  her  jaws,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  workers,  are  weak,  her  tongue 
short  (see  cut,  Fig.  177),  and  her  glandular  sys¬ 
tem  aud  stomach  are  more  fully  developed. 
Thus  a  simple  modification  of  the  food  regi¬ 
men  produces  sterility  in  the  workers,  which 
are  only  sterile  females,  while  the  organs  that 
are  more  intimately  connected  with  nutri¬ 
tion  are  more  strongly  developed.  It  would 
seem  that  the  fowl  is  too  slight  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  ovaries,  which  leaves  an  ex 
cess  of  force  which  is  appropriated  iu  a  more 
decided  development  of  the  special  organs 
which  minister  to  nutrition.  If  food  can  do 
all  this  with  bees,  it  certainly  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  important  element  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  care  of  our  higher  animals. 


berries  are  large,  jet  black,  quite  firm  and 
sw'eet  and  the  plants  are  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  ripens  rather  earlier  than  the 
Lawton,  and  continues  to  ripen  through  a  long 
season.  Last  Summer  berries  ripened  through 
the  entire  season  until  frost.  This  was  found 
about  25  years  ago  growing  wild  near  the  Kite 
tatinny  Mountains  iu  Now  Jersey,  and  after¬ 
wards  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Williams  of 
Montclair,  New  Jersey.  We  hero  express  our 
indebtedness  to  E.  P.  Rowe,  of  Corn  wull-on- 
the-Hudson,  for  the  use  of  the  fine  cut  from 
nature  presented  at  Fig.  179,  page  249. 

The  Lawton  or  New'  Rochelle  is  very 
productive  aud  a  rank  grower ;  but  it  is  rather 
tender,  and  the  berries,  until  they  arc  dead- 
ripe,  are  sour.  When  dead-ripe  they  are  too 
soft  for  marketing.  This  was  found  by  L.  A. 
Seacor  uear  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  Co., 
Newr  York, 

In  setting  a  blackberry  patch  or  plantation 
the  plants  should  be  placed  five  by  six  feet 
apart.  The  soil,  if  too  rich,  induces  a  late 
growth,  which  does  not  fully  ripen,  und  is, 
therefore,  the  more  liable  to  winter-ldll.  All 
kinds  of  blackberries  sucker  freely.  The 
suckers  should  be  hoed  up  except  those  needed 
for  next  year’s  canes.  Some  cut  back  the  new 
growth  to  four  or  five  feet  aud  the  laterals  to 
a  foot.  Iu  this  case  staking  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  we  prefer  a  good,  strong  stake  five 
feet  above  ground  to  each  plant. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Of  all  the  small  fruits  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  improving  the  blackberry  than  any 
other,  and  in  many  countries  it  is  not  culti¬ 
vated  at  all.  Even  here,  where  the  blackberry 
is  most  prized,  we  have  few  varieties  w’bich 
are  really  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Dorchester  is  a  good  market  variety, 
with  quite  hardy,  strong  canes,  though  leas 
productive  than  several  others.  It  was  raised 
iu  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  introduced  in  1850. 
The  fruit  is  large,  rich  and  sweet. 

Wilson’s  Early  bears  very  large  berries 
which  are  firm  and  sweet.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
sport  of  the  trailing  blackberry,  or  perhaps 


flttwctll&ncous . 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  corner  Eighth  und  How¬ 
ard  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Report  (60  pages) 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Caue-Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  8t,  Ijouis  last  December.  The  full 
proceedings  are  here  collected  together,  aud 
they  give  about  all  the  information  that  is  at 
present  known  in  regard  to  the  sorghum  in¬ 
dustry.  It  w  ill  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

R.  F.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  A  finely 
illustrated  manual  of  farming  implements  and 


machines  manufactured  at  the  Buckeye  Agri¬ 
cultural  Works,  including  the  well-known 
Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Broad-cast  Seeders, 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Spring- 
tooth  Sulky  Harrows,  Plow  Sulkies,  Cidej- 
Mills,  etc.  Sent  free  to  applicants. 

The  Agricultural  Insurance  Company 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  appeal’s  to  be  unique 
iu  its  line,  in  that  it  has  net  assets  of  nearly 
a  million  und  a  half  dollars  and  insures  only 
farm  property  aud  private  residences.  This 
is  a  safe,  conservative  policy  inasmuch  as 
it  thus  escapes  the  risks  of  disastrous  losses 
which  have  bankaupted  so  many  insurance 
companies  in  large  cities,  where  extensive 
fires  often  destroy  millions  of  property  at  one 
fell  sweep.  A  prosperous  career  of  30  years 
affords  ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  chalked  out  and  strictly  followed  by 
this  organization.  During  this  period  it  hus 
never  lost  over  $5,000  by  any  one  fire  although 
it  has  paid  $3,725,000  to  the  owners  of  privute 
residences  and  farm  property'  for  losses  by  fire 
aud  lightning. 

John  S.  Carter,  28  and  30  James  Street* 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  very  handsome,  illus; 
trated  catalogue  of  apparatus  and  supplies  for 
cheese  factories,  creameries  and  dairies. 

Nebraska  State  University,  Llueoln,  Neb.  Report 
of  the  Industrial  College,  including  Experiments  on 
the  College  Farm.  Professor  S.  R.  Thompson,  Dean 
of  the  College. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.  circular,  giving  il¬ 
lustrations  of  road  carts  of  various  patterns  with 
full  details  as  to  the  materials  used,  construction  and 
prices. 

Pacific  Gua.no  Co..  Boston.  Mass.  Catalogue  of  Sol  - 
uble  Pacific  Guano  manufactured  by  the  above  com¬ 
pany. 

C  H.  Hovey  &  Co,  60  Tremout  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  seed  for  the  garden  and  farm. 


The  Hinsdale  Cheap  Gun. 

Mr.  L.  Swartz,  of  Easton,  Maryland,  sends 
us  a  complaint  of  the  manner  iu  which  he  was 
treated  by  E.  J.  Hinsdale  &  Co.,  252  Broadway, 
N.  Y. ,  who  have  several  times  advertised  cheap 
guns  in  the  Rural.  “They  promised  to  send 
the  gun,  free  of  charge,  for  $7.50,”  says  Mr. 
Swartz.  “I  sent  the  money,  but  had  to  pay  the 
express  charge — 50  cents.  The  gun  is  praised 
for  its  excellence  for  ball,  shot,  etc.,  etc.; 
but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  ltu-ge  five- 
chamber  revolver,  worth  perhaps  $2.50  to  those 
who  need  a  revolver  of  the  sort.  Having  no 
use  for  it,  I  wrote  to  the  firm  requesting  them 
to  take  it  back  und  either  send  me  the  money 
or  a  good  gun  to  shoot  with,  but  they  treated 
my  letter  with  silent  contempt.”  We  have 
received  several  other  complaints  from  our 
readers  w'ith  regard  to  the  dealings  of  this  firm, 
and  have  therefore  decided  not  to  admit  their 
advertisement  to  our  columns  again,  or  indeed 
any  advertisements  of  cheap  gnus. 


Farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  how-  they 
spend  their  money  for  chemical  fertilizers.  In 
the  last  report  of  the  Conn.  Ex.  Station,  Prof. 
S.  W.  Johnson  gives  the  result  of  an  analysis 
of  a  sample  of  “Powell's  Prepared  Chemicals,” 
which  was  advertised  in  the  American  Agri  - 
culturist  as  follows:  “For  $12  a  farmer  can 
buy  a  formula  1520  pounds)  of  Powell’s  Pre¬ 
pared  Chemicals.  Tins,  when  mixed  at  home, 
makes  one  ton  of  superior  phosphate,  equal  iu 
plant-life  and  as  certain  of  successful  crop- 
production  as  many  high-priced  phosphates.1’ 
A  device,  resembling  a  trade  mark,  bears  the 
words,  "Purity.”  "Quality  not  quantity.” 

“This  is  a  superphosphate,”  Prof.  Johnson 
remarks,  "of  rather  low  grade;  its  cost  is 
$46,15  per  ton  and  its  estimated  value  $30.37. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  it  'mixed 
at  home,  would  require  the  addition  of  1.480 
pounds  of  something  better  than  itself  to  make 
‘one  ton  of  superior  phosphate.’  ” 

•  - 

We  have  received  a  fine  sumple  of  sugar 
manufactured  from  Amber  Cane  grown  in 
1882  on  the  experimental  farm  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  The  data  of  the 
largest  plat  of  cane  made  into  sugar  were  as 


follows: 

Area  of  plat,.... .  8%  acres. 

Weight  of  stripped  eaue .  75,262  pounds. 

Per  cent,  of  eaue  sugar  In  Julee .  9.89 

Per  cent,  of  glucose  In  julee .  3.95 

Amount  of  sugar  separated: 

First  crystallization . 2,116)4 pounds. 

Second  crystallization .  730 

Total  amount  of  sugar . 2,846)4  “ 


Sirup  drained  from  the  sugar,  310  gallons. 

Seed  obtained,  76  bushels  of  51  pounds  each. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  unrefined  su¬ 
gar  was  for  all  expenses,  including  the  cost  of 
the  cane,  but  excepting  the  puy  of  the  chemist 
in  charge,  4Uj  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of 
the  cane  seed  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
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Alfalfa  than  with  any  other  clover  or  grass 
that  the  College  farm  has  had  experience  with. 

Red  Clover  deserves  a  prominent  place  in 
the  list  of  forage  plants  suited  to  Eastern  and 
Central  Kansas.  In  1874  and ’75,  two  excep¬ 
tionally  dry  seasons,  it  failed  almost  entirely 
at  the  College  farm,  giving  neither  pasture 
nor  hay;  but,  during  the  favorable  seasons 
which  have  since  prevailed,  it  has  flourished 
abundantly,  and  has  yielded  more— both  of  bay 
and  pasture — than  is  generally  obtained  in  the 
East.  Two  excellent  crops  of  hay  and  a  crop 
of  seed  from  the  same  ground  have  been  cut  in 
one  season.  Red  Clover  in  Kansas  has  oue 
interesting  peculiarity  worth  mentioning. 
When  land  is  once  seeded  it  never  "runs  out,” 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  thick¬ 
ens  and  spreads  continually  by  self-seeding. 
Prof.  S.  believes  that  nowhere  are  such  large 
crops  of  clover  seed  grown  as  in  Kansas. 


but  this  operation  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
much  beyond  the  middle  of  April. 


above  estimate.  Professor  W.  A.  Henry  says 
that  details  of  the  experiments  will  appear  in 
the  Second  Annual  Report  on  Amber  Cane 
and  the  Ensilage  of  Fodders,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Printer. 


turns  out  the  worst.  It  is  ruined.  Four-fifths 
of  all  the  wheat  in  this  section  will  he  plowed 
under.  The  very  general  opinion  is,  the 
damage  was  done  by  the  fly  in  the  Fall.  The 
late  sowing  is  very  much  less  damaged  than 
the  early.  Having  facilities  for  gaining  gen¬ 
eral  and  extensive  information  on  the  wheat 
prospect  I  will  briefly  give  it.  There  has  been 
considerable  damage  done  in  Texas,  and  the 
season  is  like  our  own,  three  to  four  weeks 
later  than  the  average.  All  the.  wheat  south 
of  39  °  —say  Kansas  City— from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Atlantic  seems  damaged  25  to  50  per 
cent  on  the  average.  This  I  am  aware  differs 
from  views  expressed  in  the  Rural  and  else¬ 
where.  But  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  the 
(treat  Winter  wheat  fields  of  America,  and 
there  certainly  the  damage  to-day  seems  as 
stated  above.  [We  have  absolutely  no  special 
views  with  regard  to  the  creeps;  we  merely 
collect  the  most  trustworthy  obtainable  in¬ 
formation,  condense  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
a  few  lines,  and  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth 
at  the  time.  All  later  information  is  given 
in  one  part  or  another  of  the  paper  every 
week,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  its 
bearings  upon  previous  announcements.  As 
the  Spring  advances  fuller  and  juster  opinions 
of  the  Winter  grain  can  be  formed,  and  it  is 
our  business  to  give  the  latest  views  on  the 
matter.  Eds.]  North  of  the  river  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Kansas 
the  prospect  is  much  better  than  here.  There 
is  no  grass  on  the  prairies  yet.  The  month  of 


Of  Meadow  Oat  Grass  (Avena  elatior)  which 
has  been  sold  in  both  the  West  and  East  as 
“  Evergreen  Grass,”  Prof.  Shelton  speaks  in 
high  terms.  No  grass  that  he  has  yet  tried 
has,  during  its  first  season,  made  such  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  as  Meadow  Oat  Grass  did  last 
year.  In  this  respect,  it  has  greatly  surpassed 
Orchard  Grass.  It  made  a  much  better  stand 
t ban  did  Orchard  Grass  growing  I reside  it,  and 
endured  the  severe  and  protracted  drought  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  better,  retaining 
its  intense  green  throughout.  This  grass, 
although  sown  late  in  April,  gave  a  heavy 
cutting  of  hay  in  July,  which  has  never  before 
happened  at  the  College  farm  with  any  other 
sort.  Whether  this  grass  will  endure  tramp¬ 
ing,  severe  droughts,  and  at  tunes  the  gnawings 
of  grasshoppers  remains  to  lie  seen. 


Grasses  in  Kansas.— The  Kansas  Indus¬ 
trialist  of  March  17.  is  for  the  most  part  taken 
up  with  a  consideration  of  the  most,  valuable 
grasses  for  that  State.  Along  the  eastern  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  State,  and  for  30  or  more  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  line,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  and  Timothy  are  standard  grasses  which 
uniformly  produce  bountiful  crops  of  hay  and 
pasture,  while  iu  Professor  Shelton's  experi¬ 
ence  at  Manhattan,  these  grasses  have  uni¬ 
formly  failed.  Again,  in  seeding,  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  strikingly  shown.  Along  the  eastern 
border  of  Kansas  grass  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  Fall  writh  wheat  or  other  grain,  or  even 
upon  the  raw  prairie,  writh  the  assurance  of 
success.  His  experience  and  observations  iu  a 
large  number  of  cases  have  been  that  grass 
seeds  sown  upon  the  raw  prairie,  or  among 
wheat  plants,  never  give  a  “stand”;  and  most 
sorts  when  sown  in  the  Fall  are,  in  that 
section,  almost  certain  t.o  fail.  To  restore 
fa  nil  lauds  to  "condition”  no  agency  is  so  pow¬ 
erful  as  pasturing.  Indeed,  under  ordinary 
agricultural  conditions,  it  is  the  only  means  of 
improving  upon  a  large  scale  worn  soils.  In 
the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State, 
where  the  w  ild  grasses  still  occupy  much  of 
the  country,  the  necessity  for  the  cultivated 
grasses  is  felt  for  various  reasons.  The  wild 
grasses,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Buffalo” 
Grasses,  furnish  feed  for  stock  rarely  longer 
than  the  five  hottest  months.  They  are  the 
last  to  appear  in  the  Spring,  often  failing  to 
furnish  feed  earlier  than  May  10th,  and  they 
are  made  worthless  by  the  first  frosts  of  Fall. 
But,  worse  than  this,  the  prairie  grasses  can¬ 
not  endure  close  pasturing  or  heavy  tramping. 
Notoriously,  the  most  promising  wild  pastures, 
after  three  or  four  years  of  even  moderately 
close  grazing,  liecome  permanently  occupied 
by  coarse,  rank-smelling,  worthless  weeds. 
For  pasture.  Professor  Shelton  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  recommending  the  followring  sorts, 
placing  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
Orchard  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Rad  Clover,  English 
Blue  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  For  mow¬ 
ing  purposes,  his  experience  has  shown,  very 
steadily,  that  Alfalfa.  Red  Clover.  English 
Blue  Grass,  perhaps  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  and 
Timot  hy  a  r*  the  best.  Bo  far  as  the  matter  of 
withstanding  the  effects  of  drought  is  con¬ 
cerned,  t  hese  sorts  rank,  with  him.  in  about  the 
foliowring  order:  Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Red 
Clover,  Meadow  Oat,  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  English  Blue  Grass  and  Timothy. 

While  a  strong  clay  loam  is  well  suited  to 
most  kinds  of  grasses  and  clover,  Professor  I 
Shelton  has  obtained  t  he  largest  yields  of  both 
Alfalfa  and  Orchard  Grass  from  laud  that  was 
of  a  pronounced  sandy  type,  though  very  fer¬ 
tile;  and  he  is  very  confident  that  upon  soils 
composed  largely  of  sand  Alfalfa  will  give 
better  satisfaction  iu  Kansas  than  any  grass 
or  clover.  Oate,  wheat  and  rye  are  often  rec¬ 
ommended  as  excellent  crops  writh  w'hieh  to 
sow  grass  seed.  The  argument  is  that  the  tall 
grain  will  shade  and  protect,  the  young  grass. 
But  grass  does  not  need  shade,  when  sown  in 
proper  season;  it  ueisls  the  sun:  and,  especial¬ 
ly,  it  needs  moisture,  and  this  the  vigorous 
grain  is  continually  taking  from  the  soil,  thus 
robbing  the  young  grass  plants  from  the  start. 
Every  farmer  knows  how  spindling,  sickly, 
and  how  lacking  iu  strength  of  root  and  stem, 
is  a  grass  or  clover  plant  growing  in  dense 
masses  of  grain.  When  this  grain  is  harvest¬ 
ed  in  June  or  July,  just  when  the  Summer's 
heats  are  the  greatest,  the  delicate,  starved 
grass  plants  are  certain  to  perish,  unless  long- 
continued,  cool  and  cloudy  w  eather  prevent. 


Regarding  the  relative  merits  of  clover 
and  Alfalfa— a  question  often  raised— Prof. 
Shelton  has  to  say  that  while  clover  yields 
scarcely  more  thau  half  the  hay  or  pasture 
given  by  Alfalfa,  in  point  of  quality  it  is 
greatly  inferior.  The  stalks  of  Alfalfa  are 
nearly  solid  and  woody,  and  the  waste  in  feed- 
ing  it  is  great  as  compared  with  clover.  He 
is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  where  clover  is 
successfully  grown  no  farmer  will  long  culti 
vate  Alfalfa. 


Prof.  Shelton  condemns  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  as  not  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  State 
except  it  may  be  the  eastern  portions  where  it 
thrives  finely.  Bermuda  Grass  is  not  injured 
by  the  Kansas  Winter.  He  advises  fanners 
to  keep  their  farms  clear  of  this  grass  which 
has  some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the  most 
pernicious  weeds.  Timothy  is  of  little  value 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  State  because  it 
suffers  from  drought  and  the  attacks  of  chinch 
hugs  and  grasshoppers.  Finally  Prof.  Shelton 
remarks  that  w  ith  the  single  exception  cf  Al- 


Two  years  ago  we  quoted  Prof.  S.  as 


falfa  all  grasses  An  clovers  fail'in  times’'of 
severe  drought. 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS, 


Ought  a  man  to  go  farming  who  has  little 
or  no  experience,  and  who  may  be  21,  30  or  40 
years  old,  asks  the  Western  Rural  ?  We 
answer,  “  It  is  never  too  late  to  try  to  do  good.  ’ 
A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Homestead  prefers 
to  burn  corn-cobs  and  .save  the  ashes  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  rather  than  to  feed  them  to  his  stock. . 

Potatoes  when  sprouting  develop  a  poison¬ 
ous  principle  called  by  a  Frenchman  solauine, 

residing  chiefly  in  the  sprouts . . . 

Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  states  that  in  the 
Spring  of  1881,  14  kinds  of  grass  seeds  were 
sown.  Nearly  all  started,  but  the  excessive 
drought  of  that  season  killed  all  but  one.  Or¬ 
chard  Grass.  At  other  times  also  this  gross 
has  showm  an  extraordinary  power  to  resist 

the  influence  of  drought . 

Puck  calls  Lydia  Pinkham  the  Venus  de 

Medicine,,..: . . . 

It  also  answers  our  query,  “  How  much  will 
potatoes  shrink  from  Fall  till  Spring,”  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "That  depends  altogether  upon  the 

size  of  the  family;  give  us  an  easier  one.” . 

A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  gives  this 
good  advice  in  two  words  how  to  cure  an  egg¬ 
eating  hen — “  Eat  her." . . . . . 

Another  correspondent  selects  the  Thorn 
(Crataegus)  on  which  to  graft  the  Quince. 
Thus  lie  escapes  the  borer.  A  correspondent 
suggested  this  more  than  a  month  ago  in 

the  Rural . 

T.  T.  Lyon  says  that  comparatively  few 
who  grow  peach  trees  have  learned  the  law, 
that  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  eau  be  produced 
from  wood  of  more  than  a  siugle  year's  growth . 


I  UE  K ITT  ATINN Y  BLACKHEHKY — FROM  N.VTCRE — SEE 

Page  3is—  Fig.  its. 

that  Orchard  Grass  was  "one  of  the  very  best 
and  safest  of  all  the  pasture  grasses  for  Kan¬ 
sas.”  The  same  must  lie  said  of  it  with  em¬ 
phasis.  It  has  proved  but  an  indifferent  hay 
plant,  yielding  moderately  upon  ordinary 
soils;  and  the  hay,  when  well  secured,  is  not 
relished  by  cattle.  But  for  pasture  it  is  very 
different  It  germiuates  about  as  easily  as 
oats;  and,  with  good  seed,  no  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  a  good  “stand”  that  will 
endure  moderate  cropping  the  first  Fall  after 
seeding.  As  might  be  inferred  from  its  com¬ 
mon  name,  it  does  best  when  moderately  sha¬ 
ded,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  orchard  culture; 
yet  there  are  few  grasses  that  will  so  well  en¬ 
dure  the  prolonged  sunshine  of  our  dry  seasons. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  safe  to  recommend  this 
grass  to  the  farmers  of  Centra]  Kansas  for  the 
purposes  of  pasture.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  Orchard  Grass  will  not  make 
a  sod  as  Blue  Grass  does.  It  always  grows  iu 
tussocks  or  bunches;  and,  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  seed  should  lie  sown  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Not  less  than  lL  bushel  of  seed  should 
bo  sown  per  acre ;  and  two  bushels  would  per- 
hajw  lie  better.  Excellent  results  eau  be  ob- 
taiued  by  adding  to  the  above  three  quarts  of 
Red  Clover  seed. 


<Tl)f  tOucvist 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


The  best  time  to  sow  grass  seed  is,  ho  be¬ 
lieves,  without  any  exception,  in  the  Spring; 
and  recent  experiments  show  that  tills  work 
should  not  be  undertaken  too  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  Spring  of  1880,  a  field  seeded  early 
in  April  came  to  nothing,  the  violent,  dry 
winds  that  followed  the  sowing  completely 
sweeping  the  seed  away.  Seed  sowed  after 
the  Spring  rains  have  fairly  set  in  has  never 
failed  siuoe  1874  to  give  a  good  stand  of  grass. 


the  driven  well,  etc. 

T.  .lf„  Rogersville,  O. — 1.  What  is  the  "driven 
well”  referred  to  in  the  Rural.  2.  My  grafted 
cherry  trees  are  all  white  with  bloom  every 
Spring,  but  for  five  years  they  have  borne 
little  or  no  fruit,  how  should  they  be  treated 
to  induce  them  to  yield  a  crop? 

Ans, — 1,  The  essentia]  difference  between 
the  immemorial  dug  and  artesiau  wells  and 
the  modern  "driven  well”  is  that  iu  the  two 
former  the  earth  removed  from  the  hole  is 
brought  to  the  surface,  while  in  the  last  it  is 
forced  aside  by  a  pointed  drill  driven  down  to 
the  water-beariug  strata.  With  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  this  drill  consists  of  an  appropriate 
length  of  wrought  iron  pipe  perforated  at 
the  bottom,  and  tipped  with  an  adjustable, 
conical  point,  having  a  short  stem  fitting  into 
the  tube  and  a  circular  shoulder  projecting 
slightly  beyond  it.  The  entrance  of  sand 
through  the  perforations  in  The  tube  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  wire  gauze  or  minutely  perforated 
sheet  metal  soldered  outside  or  inside  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe.  W heu  the  perforated  part  has 
been  submerged  in  the  water-bearing  strata, 
pump  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe, 


Prof.  Shelton  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
complaint  regarding  the  quality  of  grass  seeds 
retailed  iu  the  State  is  as  just  as  it  is  universal. 
He  has  always  sent  to  the  large  Eastern  deal¬ 
ers  for  his  grass  seeds,  and  to  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  for  Alfalfa  seeds.  This  may  not 
lie  t  he  best  plan,  but.it  has  been  satisfactory  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  seed  procured  and  as  to 
the  pirice,  which,  including  the  freight,  he  has 
found  to  be  considerably  less  than  that  asked 
by  local  dealers. 


A  large  proportion  of  those  who  attempt, 
to  grow  Alfalfa  will  fail  in  the  first  at¬ 
tempt.  Let  it.  be  emphasized— Alfalfa  must 
have  old,  rich  and  well-drained  land  to  begin 
with ;  and  the  freer  this  is  from  weeds  the  bet¬ 
ter.  More  acoounts  are  given  of  failure  with 


Kansas. 

Parsons.  Labette  Co.,  March  31. — In  my 
last  I  said  it  would  doubtless  prove  that  the 
early  sown  w  heat  would  turn  out  the.best.  It 
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and  henceforth  the  tubular  drill  serves  both  as 
a  curb  to  the  well  and  a  suction  pipe  to  the 
pump.  Rarely — in  very  hard  or  clayey  ground 
where  the  driving  of  the  pipe  would  injure  the 
“couplings”— the  hole  for  the  pipe  is  made  by 
driving  down  an  iron  bar  the  whole  way  to  the 
water-bearing  strata  or  “until  the  difficult  part 
has  been  penetrated.  As  a  suction  pump  will 
not  raise  water  more  than  from  -SO  to  S3  feet  at 
most,  even  at  the  sen  level,  and  from  a  pro¬ 
portionately  smaller  depth  at  higher  eleva¬ 
tions,  wherever  the  water-1  icaring  strata  are 
farther  down  than  the  depth  from  which  water 
can  be  raised  by  “suction,”  the  upper  part  of  the 
well  must  l>e  dug  or  bored  so  as  to  permit  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump  to  lie  placed  within  the 
requisite  distance  from  the  water.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  water  is  struck  at  a  depth  of  50 
toot,  then  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  must  he 
placed  about  25  feet  down  in  a  hole  made  by 
digging  or  boring,  the  lower  25  feet  being 
made  by  the  “driven  well”  process.  Often, 
alter  the  water-bearing  strata  have  been 
reached  at  a  greater  depth  than  38  feet,  the 
water  rises  in  the  pipe,  sometimes  overflowing 
at  the  top.  The  deeper  the  strata,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  the  water  will  rise  more  or 
less.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  place  the  cylinder  of  the  pump 
within,  say,  25  feet  of  the  water.  In  all 
eases  where  the  whole  or  any  pa  rt  of  the  well 
is  made  by  driving  the  earth  from  the  hole 
aside,  instead  of  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  no 
matter  in  what  way  this  may  be  done,  the 
well  infringes  on  the  Green  patent,  and  the 
agents  of  the  latter  can  claim  a  royalty  on  it. 
Royalty  is  often  claimed  by  Green’s  agents  on 
wells  made  entirely  by  boring  with  an  “earth 
auger,”  in  which  therefore  the  earth  from  the 
hole  is  brought  to  the  surface:  this  process  is 
much  older  than  Christianity,  and  there  are 
therefore  no  valid  grounds  whatever  for  such 
claims.  2.  We  should  cut  about  tbe  roots 
with  a  spade  ten  feet  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 

COLORING  BUTTER. 

A.  B.  L.,  Rockbird,  III.— How  can  I  color 
butter;  I  have  aunatto,  but  don’t  know'  how¬ 
to  use  it? 

Ans. — There  are  several  methods  employed 
by  old  and  experienced  dairymen  for  preparing 
annatto  for  coloring  butter,  only  a  few  of 
which  space  will  permit  us  to  give  here.  Melt 
about,  say,  a  pound  of  butter,  so  that  the  heavy 
part  may  sink  to  the  bottom, and  pour  the  light, 
elea r  fat  on  the  top  into  another  dish .  In  to  the 
at  poured  off  put  a  piece  of  annatto.  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  place  the  vessel  again  over  the  fire.  The 
coloring  matter  strains  through  the  cloth,  and 
turns  the  butter  brown -red,  whew  it  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  off.  When  the  butter  is  to  lie 
colored,  some  of  this  is  melted,  salted  and 
mixed  very  carefully  into  the  butter  after  wash 
ng.  The  quantity  to  be  mixed  will  depend  on 
the  shade  of  color  the  maker  wishes  to  impart 
to  his  butter,  and  a  little  practice  soon  enables 
him  to  take  the  right  quantity.  Great  care 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  to  work  the  butter 
thoroughly,  as,  if  streaked  or  marbled,  it  will, 
most  probably,  fetch  a  lower  price  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  than  it  would  if  uncolored.  The  better  way 
is  to  use  the  annatto  in  the  cream,  and  then 
during  the  process  of  churning,  it  becomes 
perfectly  imoiporated  with  tbe  mass  and  gives 
an  even  shade  throughout  the  butter  without 
any  trouble.  A  simple  recipe  for  cutting  the 
annatto  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows:  Dissolve 
a  half  a  pound  of  concentrated  potash  in  live 
quarts  of  water,  by  heating  and  stirring.  Pom- 
off  the  lye  from  the  sediment,  add  one  pound 
of  the  best  annatto  and  dissolve  it.  Boil  gently 
for  twenty-five  minutes,  by  placing  the  mixture 
in  a  kettle  surrounded  by  water,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching  or  burning.  Then  let  the  mix¬ 
ture  settle;  rack  it  off,  and  strain  through  a 
fine  cloth,  and  bottle  for  use.  By  measuring 
the  quantity  of  cream  and  the  proportion  of 
aunatto  for  the  desired  shade,  a  uniform  color 
for  different  churnings  may  be  obtained. 
When  the  annatto  is  cut  by  an  alkali,  like  pot¬ 
ash,  the  coloring  sometimes  gives  a  slightly 
reddish  tinge  to  the  butter,  while  it  is  claimed 
that  annat  to  prepared  in  the  following  manner 
produces  a  golden  hue:  take  two  ounces  of 
best  basket  aunatto  and  dissolve  it  in  a  quart 
of  soft,  cold  water,  It  should  be  shaken  well 
In  order  that  the  aunatto  maybe  thoroughly 
dissolved;  then  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
cloth,  aud  add  one  teacupful  of  any  good  dairy 
sail,  and  put  the  liquid  in  a  bottle  for  use.  To 
make  a  golden  yellow,  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
liquid  to  six  quarts  of  cream  is  added  to  the 
cream  at  the  commencement  of  the  churning. 
Ordinarily  it  would  probably  bo  better  to  use 
some  good  prepared  coloring,  like  any  of  those 
advertised  in  the  Rural. 

EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

T.  C.  D.,  Dalrrille,  Fit/, — 1,  Are  the  supply 
and  demand  of  evaporated  fruit  equal?  2.  Is 
it  likely  that  evaporated  fruit  will  supersede 
canned  fruit?  8.  What  is  the  best  sort  of 
packages  for  evaporated  peaches?  4,  Which 
is  the  leading  fruit  evaporator?  5.  Are  evap¬ 
orated  flint*  likely  to  luue  tteie  j  ( |  tlti  ? 


Ans. — 1.  Marketplaces  are  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  test  of  the  question  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  quality  of  articles  of  food.  The  New' 
Y ork  market  reports  of  M  arch  20  quote  the  best 
i irdiuary  dried  poaches  at  eight  to  thirteen  cents 
per  pound ;  and  evaporated  at  1-’  to  26 : ,  cents 
per  pound,  or  about  double.  Apples  are  quoted 
at  seven  to  eleven  cents  for  the  best  dried  and 
13  to  17  for  evaporated.  This  is  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
evaporated  fruit.  This  excellence  arises  from 
a  chemical  chauge  in  the  frail  produced  by 
the  heated  air  which  removes  the  moisture; 
this  heat  changes  some  of  the  acid  into  sugar, 
and.  in  fact,  acts  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  natural  process  of  ripening.  Tn  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  so 
much  better  as  to  attract  t  he  notice  ami  favor 
of  consumers  at  once.  So  long  as  evaporated 
fruits  bring  these  higher  prices  the  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand,  and,  as  a  rule,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  general  course  of  business,  excel¬ 
lent  articles  of  any  kind  are  always  in  good 
demand.  2.  It  is  not  likely  that  evaporated 
fruit  w  ill  ever  w  holly  supersede  canned  fruit, 
because  there  is  ample  room  for  both;  but  as 
cans  are  so  bulky  and  costly,  canned  fruit  will 
largely  give  way  to  dried  fruit  when  this  is 
made  as  good  as  the  canned  article.  8.  Evap¬ 
orated  fruit,  is  put  up  in  wooden  boxes  hold¬ 
ing  about  40  pounds;  but  it  is  probable  that 
tw'o-poimd,  and  larger  j  taper  package*  pressed 
would  be  very  desirable  for  retailing.  4.  The 
machine  made  by  the  American  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Fa.  (the  American 
Fruit  Dryer),  w'e  know'  from  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  tn  be  bandy,  safe  and  desirable;  aud  its 
cheapness,  simplicity  and  portability  make  it 
very  popular.  5.  A  goo* l  thing  always  grows 
in  favor  the  more  it  is  known,  aud  evaporated 
fruit  is  certainly  a  good  thing. 

UNGROUND  AND  GROUND  CORN  FOR  HOGS. 

O.  F.  F.,  Blarkstonn,  Jiffies.— 1.  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sanborn,  I  learn,  has  made  many  experiments 
in  the  economical  feeding  of  stock;  which  does 
he  think  the  cheaper  feed  for  hogs — whole 
corn  or  corn-meal,  when  corn  costs  five  cents 
a  bushel  more  than  corn-meal?  2.  How  can  I 
distinguish  tot  ween  shorts,  middlings  and  bran  l 

Answered  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn.— 
1.  When  corn  isover  .to  cents  per  bushel  I  would 
grind  it,  according  to  my  experience,  for 
either  hogs  or  steel's.  But  this  does  not  answ  er 
the  question,  “  Which  is  the  cheaper,  w  hole 
corn  or  corn-meal  when  corn  is  five  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  meal?”  In  this  case,  if  the 
same  number  of  pounds  are  meant,  corn  Is 
better  than  meal,  because  the  meal  is  either 
damaged  or  ground  from  damaged  corn.  In 
many  analyses  Prof.  Johnson  found  meal  to 
contain  less  albuminoids  than  whole  corn,  aud 
ascribed  the  shortage  to  the  result  of  grinding 
I  made  a  test  of  good,  sound  corn  and  of  like 
corn  ground,  and  no  difference  was  found  by 
analyses  by  Dr.  Collier.  If  by  a  bushel  of 
meal  50  pounds  are  meant,  then  1  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  the  whole  corn,  5H  pounds,  at  five 
cents  advance  and  grind  it.  expecting  better 
meal  aud  more  of  it,  after  paying  toll.  In 
buying  w  hole  corn  we  know  what  we  get  and 
may  expect  to  get  a  better  article.  I  think  T 
get  better  results  from  the  corn  I  grind  here 
Mian  l  used  to  in  New  Hampshire  from  West¬ 
ern  rneaL  2.  Shells  are  bran  ground  finer  or 
ground  the  second  time.  Middlings  are  very 
much  finer  ground  than  either  bran  or  shorts 
and  of  much  lighter  color.  It  is  a  more  valu¬ 
able  food,  at  least  for  pigs,  and  for  pigs  it  is 
very  valuable 

FRUIT  FOR  NORTHERN  DAKOTA. 

J.  IF.  W,,  Grand  Forks  Go  ,  Dak. — 1.  What 
varieties  of  small  fruits  are  best  adapted  to 
Northern  Dakota,  between  lat.  47  dog.  and  48 
deg  ?  2.  Is  there  any  variety  of  apple  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  rigors  of  Winter  where 
the  temperature  is  often  20  deg.  below  zero? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

1.  Varieties  of  the  strawberry  with  foliage 
that  will  stand  dry  air,  such  as  Wilson,  Cres¬ 
cent  Seedling,  Green  Prolific,  Downer’s  Pro¬ 
lific  and  Gunffierlaud  Triumph,  will  do  well  in 
Northern  Dakota  with  good  Summer  mulch¬ 
ing  and  Winter  covering.  The  Black-cap 
raspberries  will  do  well  if  cultivated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  and  heavily  mulched 
later.  If  the  canes  kill  back  too  much  in  Win¬ 
ter,  it  is  not  a  great  task  to  protect  them  by 
straw  covering  held  to  its  place  around  the 
canes  of  each  hill  by  willow  ties  Early-ma¬ 
turing  grapes,  such  as  Coe,  Moore’s  Early,  and 
Worden,  will  do  well  if  planted  deep  aud  well 
covered  in  Winter.  The  Dwarf  Jimeberry 
will  prove  hardy  and  profitable  in  the  above 
latitude.  2.  As  to  apples,  it  will  not  pay  to 
plant  anything  hut  the  improved  crabs  and  the 
Into  Rnsxians.  Any  of  the  varieties  of  Aids 
will  live  in  Northern  Dakota  and  bear  good 
crops  of  fruit  that  will  keep  as  well,  and  prove 
as  good  in  quality,  as  the  Winesap.  I  saw  last 
Summer  thousands  of  bushels  of  good  apples 
iuKazau,  Russia,  on  the  55th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  and  1,000  miles  in  the  interior. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS. 

N.  N.,  Menomonee,  Mich. — Are  there  any 
garden  plows  aud  cultivators  for  hand  use? 

Ans. — Yes — several  are  advertised  in  the 
Rural.  There  a  re  lots  of  interesting  and  really 
useful  information  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  every  issue  of  this  paper.  Therein  the  most 
trustworthy  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  for  sale  anything  likely  to  lie  wanted 
by  the  agricultural  community  offer  their 
wares.  Before  sending  all  the  way  to  us  to 
ask  who  keeps  this,  that  or  the  other  thing, 
wouldn’t  it  lie  advisable  to  look  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  a  couple  of  numbers 
of  the  Rural  to  see  if  somebody  hasn’t  paid 
to  give  you  precisely  that  bit  of  information? 
We  are  sadly  afraid  some  of  our  friends  don’t 
pay  half  enough  attention  to  the  highly  im¬ 
portant  advertising  department.  When  you 
want  to  lea'  n  where  anything  can  be  bought, 
don’t  be  content  to  look  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  one  issue  of  the  paper:  look  in  those 
of  several  issues.  Some  of  the  best  advertise¬ 
ments  appear  only  on  alternate  weeks,  and 
others  at  longer  intervals,  so  that  to  find  what 
you  want  you  may  have  to  look  through  sev¬ 
eral  successive  Ruralk.  We  are  using  one 
hand  cultivator  from  J.  C.  Yaughu  of  42  (,n 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  another  (the 
Planet  Jr.),  from  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  We  cannot  praise  either  too  highly. 

GROWING  CELERY. 

C. ,/.  F.t  Doty's  Corner,  N.  V. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  fertilize  early  celery,  and  what  is 
the  beet  manure  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  variety  ? 
8.  What  sort  of  ground  is  best,  and  does  the 
crop  reqnire  much  water? 

Ans, — 1.  Manure  water  is  the  best.  Fill  a. 
hogshead  one-third  full  of  stable  manure  and 
then  fill  the  barrel  with  water.  Use  this  as 
long  as  the  water  is  colored,  then  throw  out 
the  manure  aud  fill  one-third  full  again,  etc. 
Apply  through  a  watering  pot.  The  next  best 
is  plenty  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  spaded 
under  before  planting,  if  you  plant  in 
trenches,  spade  it  under  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  2.  We  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer 
you  to  leading  catalogues.  8.  A  moist,  rich, 
retentive  soil.  Good  muck  is  capital.  Un¬ 
less  you  can  water  it  during  droughts,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  its  cultivation. 

niCTMF.RIA  IN  FOWLS. 

E.  L.  If.,  Charlcmnnt,  Ft. — My  hens  are 
affected  with  an  infectious  disease,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  symptoms:  First,  their 
throats  swell  and  they  gasp  every  time  they 
breathe.  In  the  throat  of  a  dead  bird  (hero 
was  found  a  yellow,  fungus-like  stuff ;  the  liver 
appeared «gjite  healthy.  Some  can't  shut  their 
beaks  airfare  unahle  to  eat:  what  ails  them? 

Ans.— The  disease  is  diptheria;  the  cause 
is  cold.  Horn  sadden  changes  of  the  weather, 
dampness,  or  it  may  be  helped  if  not  produced 
by  too  much  feeding  of  corn,  by  which  the  blood 
is  disordered.  Corn  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
food;  some  oats,  wheat,  bran  in  the  form  of 
thick  mush  and  some  vegetables  should  be 
given.  Treat  the  fowls  as  follows:  Dissolve  a 
teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Dip  a  feather  in  it  and  swab 
out  the  mouth  aud  throat;  do  this  twice  a 
day;  then  put  a  drop  of  the  solution  down  the 
throat-.  Feed  warm  milk  aud  bread.  Care¬ 
fully  wash  the  feather  before  a  second  fowl  is 
operated  on  and  do  not  foul  the  liquid.  The 
disease  is  contagious. 

FODDER  CROPS:  SCABBY  POTATOES. 

F.  r.,si  Catherines,  Canada. — 1.  Which  is 
the  more  profitable  fodder  crop  for  cows — 
Golden  Millet  or  sweet  corn  ?  2.  What  causes 
seabliinesH  in  potatoes,  aud  what  will  prevent 
it;  wall  lime  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sweet  corn  is  far  more  desirable 
than  millet,  and  will  yield  twice  as  much  fod¬ 
der.  Plant,  evergreen  corn  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  12  seeds  to  the  foot  of  row,  and  it 
will  make  the  very  best  fodder,  either  green 
or  dry.  and  will  be  eaten  without  any  waste. 
Golden  Millet  is  an  excellent  fodder  crop 
when  one  is  required  to  be  sown  late,  as  In 
July.  But  sweet  corn  may  also  to  planted 
as  late  as  July  for  fodder.  2.  Potatoes  are 
made  scabby  by  wire-worms.  Sufficient,  lime 
cannot  to  used  to  discourage  the  worms.  The 
only  preventive  we  know  is  to  grow  the  crop 
on  fallow  ground  without  manure  or  with  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  worms  are  encouraged  or  brought 
in  by  the  manure. 

WOUND  IN  STEER’S  FOOT. 

F.  IF.  AT.,  Tern  pie,  Mr. — Three  mouths  ago  a 
stub  was  broken  off  in  the  foot,  of  one  of  my 
steel's  below  the  pastern,  The  log  was  swollen 
ut  first,  but  the  swelling  has  nearly  subsided 
now,  though  the  wound  runs  a  little  all  the 
time;  what,  is  the  proper  treatment? 

Ans. — The  stub  must  ho  removed  or  the 
wound  will  never  heal,  and  may  eause  serious 
mischief.  The  best,  way  to  proceed  would  to 
to  cast,  the  animal  and  secure  it;  then  proto 
the  wound,  and  if  necessary  enlarge  it  by  cut¬ 
ting,  with  care  not  to  divide  any  of  the  cords, 
aud  pull  out  the  stub,  then  dress  the  wound 
every  day  with  tincture  of  myrrh  or  benzoin 
Injected  to  the  bottom,  keeping  a  plug  of  lint, 
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in  it  to  keep  the  opening  froe  until  the  bottom 
is  healed. 

LAME  HORSE. 

M.  McC.,  Albion. — My  nine-year-old  horse 
has  a  blood  or  bog  spavin  on  two  of  his  legs : 
he  suffers  much  aud  is  very  lame  so  that  I 
can’t  work  him,  how  should  he  to  treated? 

Ans.  The  spavin  itself  is  not.  the  cause  of 
the  lameness,  hut  is  the  result  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons,  which  pro¬ 
duces  both.  It  may  to  due  to  rheumatism  or 
to  a  sprain,  lu  either  case  the  treatment  will 
be  the  same,  viz.,  to  give  a  cooling  laxative, 
a  pouud  of  Epsom  salts,  and  apply  cold  water 
to  the  diseased  parte,  leaving  on  a  thick  ban 
dage  which  should  lie  kept,  always  wet.  As 
soon  as  the  heat  and  tenderness  are  removed 
apply  a  good  liniment,  or  turpentine  one 
ounce,  and  oil  of  origanum  one  dram ;  mixed 
together.  Feed  the  horse  bran  mashes  and 
soft  feed  until  the  lameness  has  left  him. 

VERY  WET  PLOWED  GROUND. 

A,  D.y  Norfolk ,  Fa. — What  is  the  most 
suitable  crop  for  newly-broken  woodland — a 
clay  subsoil  with  a  little  sandy  loam  over  it. 
The  ground  is  quite  wet  during  rainy  seasons; 
the  water  is  probably  six  inches  deep  in 
places  sometimes. 

Ans. — We  fear  it  will  he  waste  of  time  to 
plant  ground  in  this  condition.  It  requires 
drainage.  If  it  is  planted  at  all  it  should  to 
plowed  in  ridges  of  about  20  furrows  each 
way  so  as  to  provide  open  furrows  to  carry  off 
the  water.  This  may  be  yet  done  by  harrow¬ 
ing  the  ground  and  cross-plowing  so  as  to 
bring  the  furrows  in  the  line  of  the  slope. 
Oats  suit  moist  ground  the  best,  of  all  Spring 
crops.  But  much  cannot  be  expected  without, 
drainage,  either  in  wet  or  dry  seasons. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.  L.  Ik,  Flemingtoji ,  IF.  V. — 1.  Is  there  a 
bleed  of  horses  named  the  Cobham?  Some 
large,  stout,  draft  horses  with  heavy  fetlocks 
like  those  of  the  Clydesdale,  wore  introduced 
here  some  25  years  ago  under  that  name?  2. 
Wluit  white  or  yellow  corn  will  yield  most  per 
acre'  3.  By  what  system  of  management,  can 
HI  ,000  a  year  to  made  out  of  poultry  in  the 
country  on  a  railroad  300  or  400  miles  from 
large  Eastern  cities?  4.  Is  it  possible  to  raise 
from  1,000  to  5,000  fowls  profitably  on  a  farm? 
5.  Can  a  farmer  market  his  products  without 
the  aid  Of  a  middleman?  6.  Are  “kerosene," 
“carbon  oil,”  “coal  oil”  and  common  “burning 
fluid”  the  same? 

Ans. — 1.  We  dou’t  know  of  a  class  of  horses 
by  this  name.  A  stout,  heavy-built  saddle- 
horse  about  14  hands  high  and  suitable  for 
carrying  heavy  weight — generally  a  dwarf 
among  horses  intended  fur  hunters  or  an  mi 
usually  well-shaped  and  active  little  cart,  horse 
— is  known  as  the  cob  in  England;  but  as  the 
Clydesdales  are  of  Scotch  origin  and  Cobham 
is  an  English  town,  there  could  be  no  |Missi- 
bility  of  any  confusion  of  names.  Local  names 
are  quite  common  in  England,  but  arc  rarely 
known  outside  their  own  neighborhoods.  All 
the  English  cart  horses,  of  which  there  uro 
several  breeds,  are  heavy,  stout  animals  *\  ith 
large  fetlocks  and  are  descended  from  the  old 
English  black  cart-horse  and  the  Norman 
horses.  2.  We  should  mention  for  your  cli¬ 
mate  Chester  Co.  Mammoth  and  Blount’s 
White  Prolific.  3.  Personal  skill  and  tact  are 
required;  no  system  of  management  without 
these  would  to  successful.  4.  No  doubt;  but 
there  are  more  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
in  embryo  than  poultrymen  of  this  kind.  5. 
No.  A  fanner  must  either  employ  an  agent 
or  to  his  own  salesman,  which  would  to  im¬ 
possible  or  impracticable.  6.  These  oils  are 
the  same;  “burning  fluid”  is  really  made  of 
benzine,  with  some  turpentine;  if  it  is  refined 
petroleum  it  is  the  same  as  the  other  oils. 
Kerosene  was  first  distilled  from  coal  and  was 
also  called  coal  oil  or  carbon  oil,  it  is  now  made 
from  petroleum  but  retains  it*  former  names. 

*8'.  II.  R  .  Vi roqua,  1 1  ’is.  —  1.  Where  can  1 
find  a  flouting  dairy  thermometer  that  will 
float  on  milk  or  cream  so  that  its  mark  of  50 
degrees  can  to  readily  discovered  without  lift¬ 
ing  out  of  the  cream  and  wiping  every  time  it, 
is  consulted  ?  2.  Is  blue  litmus  paper  or  any 
other  test,  practical  in  detecting  acidity  in 
cream  before  it  can  lie  detected  by  sight,  or 
taste  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  such  thermometers 
made  for  sale,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  them.  The  temperature  of  the  milk 
will  to  that  of  the  air  or  water  in  which  it  is 
set,  and  a  thermometer  hung  in  the  pool  or  in 
the  milk-room  will  lie  quite  sufficient  to  indi 
cate  the  condit  ion  of  the  milk.  For  testing  t  he 
cream,  a  thermometer  may  to  required  that, 
may  to  dipped  in  the  cream.  The  writer  uses 
in  his  dairy  for  testing  cream,  preparatory  to 
churning,  a  thermometer  in  a  glass  tube  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  12 
inches  long,  but  it  sinks  in  water  up  to  the  170 
degree  mark.  One  of  this  kind  costs  about  85. 
2.  Blue  litmus  paper  is  the  most  delicate  test 
of  acidity ;  it  can  to  restored  to  its  blue  color 
by  weak  soda  solution, 

IF.  II.  A.,  Utica ,  Minn.. — 1.  Where  can  1 
get  wire  fencing  made  lik«  a  sieve  with  large 
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meshes?  2.  What,  ails  my  sheep  and  lambs? 
Before  the  death  of  the  lambs  a  bunch  about 
an  inch  long  and  of  a  purple  color,  appears  on 
each  side  of  the  windpipe,  and  after  death  the 
lungs  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  liver.  The 
“inwards"  of  my  dead  sheep  were  covered 
with  “bunches"  full  of  stuff  like  lime,  only  it 
was  of  a  bluish  color  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Send  for  a  circular  of  wire  fencing 
to  the  Sedgwick  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co., 
Richmond.  Inch,  and  choose  what  you  require. 
It  is  cheap  and  good.  2.  You’  flock  seems  to 
be  suffering  from  constitutional  disorder  of  a 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous  character.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  both  the  sheep  and  lambs  indicate  this. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  get,  rid  of  the  whole 
flock  and  get  some  healthier  stock. 

G.  L.  .V.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. — How  can  rose- 
bugs  be  prevented  from  eating  the  blossoms  on 
my  grape-vines? 

Ans. — We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  tell.  As 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  pests  all  occur  under 
ground,  we  cannot  attack  them  in  the  egg,  the 
grub  or  the  pupa  state.  The  fully  developed 
insects  alone  can  be  attacked,  and  these  must  bo 
crushed  or  scalded  or  bunted,  for  t  hey  are  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  applications  usually 
found  destructive  to  the  insect  life.  Hand¬ 
picking,  or  shaking  them  or  brushing  them 
from  the  plants  into  a  tin  vessel  containing 
water,  is  the  ouly  remedy  but  one  tlia  t  we  km  >w 
of.  The  other  way  is  to  plaut  hardy  shrubs 
near  the  grapes,  the  leaves  of  wliieh  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  the  grape  buds.  Such  shrubs  are  roses, 
Spiraea  sorbifolia,  etc. 

H.  C.  Shrewsbury,  VI, — When  is  the 
best  season  to  sow  plaster  on  grass  laud,  aud 
how  much  par  acre;  also  best  season  for  broad¬ 
casting  manure  on  meadow  lands? 

Ans. — The  best  season  to  sow  both  plaster 
and  manure  on  grass  land,  according  to  many, 
is  as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done  after 
cutting  the  rowan.  The  earlier  the  better. 
Sow  from  LUO  to25o  pounds  of  plaster.  Others 
prefer  early  Spring, 

C.  H.  B,,  Gains,  N.  F. — 1.  When  corn 
is  planted  in  drills  which  way  should  the 
rows  run?  2.  If  the  rows  are  feet  apart 
how  far  apart  should  the  corn  lie  planted  in 
the  drills— a  dent  variety  g  rowing  seven  or  eight 
feet  high?  5i.  When  should  ashes  be  applied 
before  or  after  the  coni  is  out  of  the  ground, 

Ans. — 1.  We  prefer  to  have  them  run  north 
and  south.  2.  Sixteen  inches,  o.  Before. 

G.  Z>. ,  Grand  Marais,  Mirk. —  I.  Will  the 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  succeed  as  a 
Spring  wheat  as  far  north  ns  Michigan?  2.  To 
raise  the  la  rgest  amount  of  potatoes  should  they 
be  planted  in  hills  or  drills,  and  if  in  drills 
should  the  manure  lie  applied  in  the  drill? 

Ans. — t.  We  should  try  it  in  your  climate 
as  a  Spring  wheat.  But  it  is  merely  a  guess. 
2.  In  drills,  as  we  confidently  Iielieve.  The 
question  us  to  manuring  is  answered  elsewhere. 

A.  M.  Ehlridye ,  la, — Where  cau  I  get  an 
incubator? 

Ans. — At  present  we  do  not  care  to  adver¬ 
tise  incubators  or  to  advise  our  patrons  to 
invest  in  them.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  from  our  own  investigations.  No  doubt 
machines  will  soon  be  invented  that  are  worth 
more  than  they  cost.  We  gave  the  addresses 
of  the  makers  of  several  incubators  in  the 
Rural  of  March  Hi. 

II.  S.,  Doris  Co,,  Kanx,—My  full-blooded 
Jersey  Red  sow,  one  year  old,  has  just  farrowed 
11  pigs  for  her  first  litter;  isn’t-  that  a  pro¬ 
lific  hog? 

Ass, — The  Jersey  Red  as  well  as  the  Duroc 
hogs  are  among  the  best  breeds  and  noted  for 
being  prolific.  These  two  breeds  are  similar 
in  blood  and  characteristics. 

IF.  IF.  7’.,  Oil  City — How  cau  1  save  cuttings 
from  Honey  Locust,  and  when  is  the  best  time 
to  cut  and  plant  them  ? 

Ans.  This  is  best  raised  from  seeds,  which 
give  strong  plants  easily  aud  cheaply.  The 
best  time  to  prune  is  during  the  Winter. 

./.  N.  6'.,  Oskash ,  IF/.s-. — How  are  plants  kept 
dormant  through  Winter? 

Ans.  -A  good  plan  is  to  heel  them  in  in  a  cool 
but  frost-proof  cellar.  Hardy  plants  may  be 
heeled  in  in  trenches  out-of-doors. 

R.  S.  .1.,  Goochland  ('o.,  1 7r. — What  is  the 
price  of  Black-headed  Centennial  Wheat  per 
bushel  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  for  sale  that  we  know  of. 
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Du-  “1(11  K"  siiblc  t-  tin ••-oil  to  the  mi  (on  of  a  (TuhIici-  and  l.eveler.  aud  to  the  Cut  ting,  tatt¬ 
ing.  Tit  in  i  mi  process  of  double  row.-,  of  STKK1.  CO  I  I  ,T  E  K  S.  the  o-euliar  shape  and  arrangement 
Of  wliieh  give  hmncii-e  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  ol  crushing  Inmps,  leveling  on 
the  igruninl  ami  thoroughly  pal  verixiitv  U»**  **oii  :»r«*  iierfonni'd  at  one  niid  tli«*  saino  lime.  *  he  entire 
a  hsctiec  ol  Spike*  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  lip  rubbish.  It  Is  MMcinlIj  adapted  to  Inverted 
sod  anil  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall:  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  mid  Is  the  only  Harrow 
or  Cultivator  that  cut*  over  rlie  entire  mi  rfnee  of  the  ground. 

Highly  eomiiiended  by  nclcntlflc  and  practical  Piiriners,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  vain  A 
aide  recent  improvement  tu  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  "  The  Judicious  use  ,,f  an  Implement  like  the  •Acme1  Pulverizing  Harrow.  Clod  Crusher  " 
ntid  l.rveler,  lu  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  lief, ire  planting,  will  Increase  the 
yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  A  ere." 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  lei  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool  on 
von  by  assuring  you  that  he  lias  something  lietter.  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  on  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it.  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back, 
we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have 
tried  it  ou  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  Containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44  different  States  and 

Territories. 
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“  ■  «J*jr  Ik  (he  Strotlgosr  and  Best 
Self  Regulating  Wind  "'lill 
made.  Full  instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  tlrst  mill.  \  1 1  Wind 
.Mill!*  wit  min  ted.  For  Circulars 

and  Prices  address 
The  Pet-kina  Wind  llill  A  Ax  Co.. 
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NASH  &  BROTHER 


MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE. 

MILLINGTON.  New  Jersey, 

1  Tillage  is  Manure  ”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  name  the  Rural  New 


BRANCH  OFFICE, 

II  A  1C  RISBIRR.  1’A. 

X.  It.— Pamphlet  entitled 
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JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills 


NlU^SPREADER^id^ 

^TpULVERIZER&CARTCOMBiiiiD 

Eaves  OOper  cent,  of  The  labor, and  double*  the  value 
of  the  Manure,  one  load  spread  in  one-tenth  the  time 
brnpflttlng-  the  crop  as  much  ns  two  loads  pitched 
on.  by  hand  Tndl*petj*nl>lr  «*  the  .flower  mid 
Reaper.  Spread*  Muck,  Marl,  Ashes.  J.inie,  Cotton 
Seed,  etc.,  bowlcast  or  In  drill-,.  For  illustrated  cat.-i- 
lofpie  and  fill’  particulars  ad, Lee  tho  manufacturers 
KB.HP  4fc  BtritPKK  .-HUt;  CO.  Svniense.  X.Y 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  aud  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  State*,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  OaLs, 
Corn  aud  Seeds  of  every  description, 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
ami  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  arc  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished  ate! 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  arc  made  in  three 
different  sixes  oin  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  "U- 
surltitive  c.rculat  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

KACIMi,  W'l3. 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW 


Lightest  Draft  Plow  in  thk  World, 

Steel  Benin*,  Jointer*  and  Wheel  Stand 
a i-d* ;  cannot  be  broken.  Indestructible 
by  expistre  tu  weather. 

STEEL  BEA.M 


Unequalled  k  to 

by  any  V  , 

other  Plow.  "  ^ 

Address  SYRACUSE  CHILI,  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse, N.  V 
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HAY  TEDDER 

manufactured  by  the 


The  West in«  house 


MEADOW  KING 


« ; i-it in  Thi-e*ber*.  unequaled  tu  capacity  for  sep- 
a  rating  and  cleaning. 

Combined  (Jrnin  and  Clover  Thresher*. 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machine'  on  grain,  and 
n  genuine  Clover  Holler  In  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  I’lain  Engine*, 
positively  t  he  ino*t  desirable  for  Lightlies*.  Economy, 
Power  uhd  Safety.  Roller  lias  horizontal  tubes,  and 
Is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable  features  of 
vertical  boilers. 

Horne  Power*,  both  I  .ever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 


SULKY  11  VY  BAKU. 

This  rake  is  very  simple  In  Its  plan,  and  durable  In 
all  Its  parts.  It  has  no  ratchets,  springs  or  friction 
devices  for  dumping,  which  are  liable  to  break  or  get 
out  of  order;  aud  for  ease  of  handling,  and  for’doing 
good  work  is  iinci|iinlcd  by  any  hand  dump  Sulky 
Rake  in  the  market.  Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn 
Mowers,  Plows,  etc.  \ddress 

GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trumansburg.  N.  V 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO 

Fall*,.  Jl»^, 


Chicopee 

Has  receive, 1  First  Premiums  from  American  fasti 
tute.  New  England,  and  all  State  and  County  Agn 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited, 

o  Never  Fail*  to  Olve  8atl*fne*loll.,, 

Send  for  circulars. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  KOU  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday,  April  1 1 : 

O.  P.  Goodhum,  thanks  for  seed  1).  A.  C.—  G.  B.  J. 

L.  t  W  B  M.  S.  B.  L.  m.  w  .  u  .  w.  K,  C  .  thaaka 
F.  D.  C.  H.  M.  M.  P.  W.— J.  B.  I,.— S,  W.— A.  h.  C„ 
thanks  It.  (J.  A.— 0.  K.  P.-K.  S.  G.-J.  J.  H.  G.,  thanks 
-W.  H.  F.  A.  G.  J.  A.  P.  W.  T.  L.  A.  D.  H..  wheat 
l-eeolved.  C.  A.  <1.  A.  H.  .r.  B.— P.  Lt.  A.  J.  P.  H.W- 
J..  thanks  T.  K.  R.-H,  M.  D.  L.— N.  R.  M.-W.  II 
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s.  M.  — K.  \  d.  w.  \v.  g.,  corn  received.  H.  v.— M- 

R.  H.  -'Ilnosler"  Vtrs.  M.  8.  -A.  M.  S.  M,— M  M. 

M.— Am-,*  L).  Hvland.  thanks  for  K.  p.  ic, apples 

received  H.  I  .  H  -O.  VV.  &  W.  R.  —A  V.  B.  T.  C. 

J.  C.-J.  B.  A.  A.  B.  II.  J.  K.  W.  AV.  K.  B.  I,.  M.  F. 
P.  B.-N.-G.  F.  T.  A.  P.  J.  T.  K.  q.  S.  II.  S.  p.  M. 

S. — C.  H.  G.—  N.  R.  M.— P.  S.  It,,  the  Rural  does  uot 
deviate  from  Its  published  advertising  rates  under  any 
gii  cumstunees.— W.  H,  C.— J.  P.- M.  Y 
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York  state  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial,  over  a 
large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE.AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  .loliiixvillc, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Possessing  the  same  meetiann-al  ail  vantages  in  all 
essentials  as  are  established  by  our  vvell^nown 
Mower  This  Reaper  ranks  with  the  standant  light 
machines  of  tin-  day  and  Is  the  lightest  draft  Reaper 
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APRIL  24 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  9.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1888. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  THIS. 


Alt,  applications  made  for  seeds  up  to 
April  7th  have  been  mailed.  The  potato 
is  sent  as  the  weather  permits.  Any  of 
our  readers  who.  having  applied  for  the 
seeds  prior  to  April  7th,  hare  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  them.  will  please  notify  us  by  postal 
at  once. 

In  each  envelope  of  seed  there  should 
be  (1)  two  small  envelopes  of  the  Black- 
Dearded  Centennial  Wheat:  (2)  one  of 
Garden  Treasures;  (31  one  of  Niagara 
Grape;  (4)  one  of  Perfection  Watermelon; 
(5)  one  of  Wysor's  Shoe-peg  Corn. 

All  notifimtiom  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor ,  at  Iti ver  Edge.  Bergen  Co. .  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


W e  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883.  as  presented  on 
page  257.  The  change  divests  them  of  all 
discounts,  presenting  them  in  the  simplest 
form  so  that  they  may  he  understood  at  a 
glance.  We  beg  to  assure,  those  who 
would  favor  ns  with  their  advertising 
patronage  that  these  rates  are  invariable 
and  that  any  correspondence  looking  to  a 
change  would  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  prove  ineffectual. 


As  we  have  never  adopted  the  plan  of 
notifying  our  subscribers  when  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  we  would  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  address  slips  on  the  wrappers 
and  thus  ascertain  for  themselves.  Thus, 
if  the  number  after  the  uame  is  1735,  the 
subscription  will  end  next  week ;  if  173B, 
the  week  after,  and  so  on. 


cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Poore’s  views  re¬ 
garding  agricultural  colleges  ;  but  Mr. 
Poore’s  views  are  entitled  to  respect  be¬ 
cause  they  are  those  of  one  who  has  gained 
distinction  among  the  loading  men  of 
America,  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  our 
readers  will  fully  indorse  them. 


The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes 
us: — “From  the  large  attendance  and  great 
interest  manifested  at  the  last  session  in 
Boston  of  the  Am.  Pom.  Society  it  is  ex¬ 
pected'  that  the  coming  meeting  will  lie 
one  of  the  b^t  ever  held  by  the  Society. 
Philadelphia  is  so  convenient  for  the 
South  and  West  that  large  delegations  will 
come  up.  and  the.  North  will  not  hold 
back."  We.  hope  that  the  A.  P.  Society 
may  be  invited  by  the  N.  Y.  Hort.  Society 
to  hold  its  next  session  in  New  York  City, 
where.  35  years  ago,  it  was  originally 
established. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  two  plants 
of  the  new  Marlboro  Raspberry  were  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  last  August,  in  the 
middle  of  a  severe  drought.  They  were 
planted  with  extreme  care,  shaded  and 
watered  until  the  leaves  ceased  to  droop 
aud  new  growth  commenced.  One  cane 
measured  about  seven  feet  in  bight.  This 
was  tied  to  a  stake  and  so  remained  during 
the  entire  Winter  without  shelter  of  any 
kind.  We  now  find  that  this  cane  is  but 
slightly  injured  at  the  tip  and  that  the 
other  canes  have  sustained  no  further  in¬ 
jury  than  those  of  the  Turner  growing  a 
short  distance  away. 


We  beg  to  be  again  permitted  to  tell 
our  readers  that  some  of  the  bagged 
hunches  of  grapes  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
last  year,  were  in  appearance  as  perfect  as 
any  hot -house  grapes  we  have  ever  seen, 
though  not.  of  course,  so  large.  Bagging 
does  not  increase  the  size  of  thebuneh.  but 
enables  the  berries  to  preserve  all  the  lus¬ 
cious  beaut)' that  belongsto  them  and  to  ri¬ 
pen  in  perfection.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves 
to  think,  Rural  readers,  that  this  is  one  of 
those  foolish,  fussy  notions,  often  com¬ 
mended,  that  cost  more  to  “do”  than  any 
results  arc  worth  that  come  from  the  doing. 
Tt  is  a  simple,  practical  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  that  will  delight  the  eye  and 
cause  the  mouth  to  water  when  the  bags 
are  removed  from  the  delicious  clusters 
and  one  eats  of  the  delicious  fruit. 


ly  emphasizes  the  “interested  influences’’ 
that  were  brought  to  hear  to  secure  the 
prohibition  of  American  pork  in  France. 
It  appears  that  through  the  business  com¬ 
munity  there  is  a  widespread  opposition 
to  American  trade  so  far  as  it  may  affect 
the  prices  of  French  productions,  and  this 
opposition  is  intensified  with  regard  to 
American  pork.  Ever  since  1877,  when 
the  French  pork  trade  greatly  declined 
and  competition  from  this  country  began 
to  be  grievously  felt,  “interested  parties” 
have  been  sleepless  in  their  endeavors  to 
secure  legislative  interposition  between 
the  failing  domestic  trade  and  competition 
from  this  country,  and  it  is  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  these  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  rather  than  any  objection  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  American  pork,  which  caused  the 
issue  of  the  decree  of  prohibition,  just 
as  it  was  the  prejudiced  representa¬ 
tions  of  German  farmers  that  caused 
the  more  sweeping  embargo  in  Germany 
which  a  cablegram  this  morning  tells  us 
has  just  been  gazetted  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Our  high  tariff  on  manufactured  goods 
from  these  and  other  countries  doubtless 
predisposes  them  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
plausible  pretexts  for  retaliating  by  placing 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  our 
goods,  and  as  the  imports  from  this 
country  are  almost  entirely  agricultural 
products,  our  agricultural  population  are 
likely  to  be  the  chief  sufferers. 

We  are  glad  therefore  to  learn  from 
Washington  that  retaliatory  measures  un¬ 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States 
against  those  countries  that  discriminate 
in  a  hostile  spirit  with  regard  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American  goods.  Our  treaties 
with  France,  Germany  and  nearly  all  other 
countries  place  us  on  the  footing  of  “the 
most  favored  nation,”  and  while  we  should 
have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against 
restrictions  imposed  on  our  trade  equally 
with  that  of  all  other  friendly  countries, 
we  have  strong  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  restrictions  placed  on  our  pork 
trade  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  Ameri¬ 
can  pork  is  exceptionally  dangerous  to  life. 

It  appears  to  be  the  impression  at  the 
State  Department  that  the  President  will 
recommend  retaliatory  legislation  to  Con¬ 
gress  when  it  assembles  next  December. 
Indeed,  the  State  Department  officials 
are  now  engaged  in  considering  whether 
anything  can  be  done,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  to  rebuke  those  countries  that 
are  injuriously  discriminating  against  the 
United  States.  The  countries  that  are 
likely  to  feel  the  force  of  our  indignation 
are  Austria.  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Turkey,  Norway, 
Morocco,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Peru, 
Guatemala,  Hayti,  some  of  the  British 
Colonies.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  all  of 
which  have  discriminated  in  an  unfriendly 
way  against  one  or  another  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  imported  from  the  United  States. 


GLANDERS. 


There  was  recently  brought  to  our  no¬ 
tice  an  article  in  one  of  our  “exchanges,” 
discussing  to  some  length  the  disease 
called  glanders,  in  which  prescriptions 
were  given  for  the  treatment  of  this 
plague.  There  is  perhaps  no  disease  that 
horse-flesh  is  heir  to  that  is  of  a  more 
deadly  nature,  or  more  to  be  dreaded. 
Contagious,  vile  and  surely  fatal,  there  is 
no  remedy  except  death.  There  recently 
came  under  our  observation  a  case  where 
glanders  had  brokeD  out  among  some  val¬ 
uable  horses  in  this  city,  which  were  own¬ 
ed  by  a  large  brewery.  One  of  the  best 
veterinary  surgeons  in  America  was  called, 
lie  immediately  ordered  that  those  horses 
which  he  was  fully  satisfied  had  the 
glanders,  should  be  killed  immediately. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had  dis¬ 
patched  seven  whose  combined  value  was 
$3,500.  A  few  days  ago  the  Detroit  City 
railroad  companies  shot  a  dozen  horses  af¬ 
fected  with  the  same  malady,  and  a  bill  is 
now  before  the  Michigan  Legislat  ure  which 
specially  provides  that  “horses  or  other 
animals  affected  with  glanders  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  on  the  fact  being  established  that 
they  are  so  affected,  by  the  testimony  of  a 
qualified  veterinarian.”  Similar  laws  are 
already  in  force  in  several  of  the  States 
and  should  be  in  all. 

The  disease  while  incurable  is  terribly 
infectious  being  communicated  by  inocu¬ 
lation  with  matter  exuded  from  glanderous 
ulcers  or  by  poison  conveyed  in  some  way 
from  the  glandered  animal  to  a  wound  or 
some  delicate  membrane  of  another  horse, 
a  mule,  an  ass  or  a  human  being.  A  tele¬ 
gram  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  April 
9,  says  that  six  glandered  horses  had  been 
found  on  the  Conway  Farm,  Genesee  Town¬ 
ship,  Whiteside  County.  On  March  1 1 
George  Conway,  son  of  the  owner,  was 
taken  sick  of  the  disease  and  died  on  the 
22d  “after  the  most  horrible  sufferings.” 
His  father  was  next  attacked,  aud  died  on 
April  7.  The  State  Veterinarian  was  not 


authorized  to  kill  the  infected  animals 
under  the  law,  which  confines  his  author¬ 
ity  to  animals  of  •  the  bovine  species; 
but  the  State  Board  of  Health  ordered 
that  the  diseased  animals  should  be  killed, 
the  promises  thoroughly  disinfected,  and 
that  any  persons  found  afflicted  with  the 
malady  should  be  isolated  under  super¬ 
vision  of  a  medical  attendant.  Among 
human  beings  the  disease  is  as  fatal — or 
nearly  so — as  among  animals  of  the  equine 
genus.  Out  of  07  cases  reported  in  the 
London  Veterinarian  as  occurring  in  man, 
only  three  persons  recovered,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  ablest 
physicians  that  could  be  procured. 

In  view  of  the  uselessness  of  all  sorts  of 
treatment,  of  the  imminent  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  by  other  animals  of  the  same  genus 
as  well  as  by  man,  and  of  the  loathsome 
nature  of  the  malady  and  the  terrible  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  human  patients,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of 
farcy,  essentially  the  same  and  equally 
infectious,  should  be  provided  for  iu 
evevv  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  by 
the  prompt  slaughter  of  all  infected 
beasts  so  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  determined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  According  to  the  Census 
the  number  of  horses  in  the  United 
States  in  1879  was  10.357,488,  and  of 
asses  and  mules  1,812,808.  Surely  these 
represent  an  interest  important  enough  to 
be  entitled  to  all  the  protection  that  can 
be  accorded  by  legislation — leaving  out 
of  consideration  altogether  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  human  life  from  this  foul  aud 
hopeless  disease. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


It  is  true  that  “Auger  manages  everything 
badly.” 

The  Rural  Niagara  Grape  seeds  are  sprout¬ 
ing,  as  it  appears  from  numerous  notes  received 
from  subscribers. 

Many  of  our  Pyretlmun  (Peraan  Insect 
Powder)  plants  are  growing  tiuely.  They  are 
among  the  first  to  start. 

Compare  the  official  figures  for  the  winter- 
wheat  crop,  as  reported  by  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
State  Boards  of  Agriculture  on  page  256. 

-T.  J.  H.  Gregory  writes  ur  that  Early  Mar¬ 
blehead  Corn  is  as  good  an  early  corn  as  the 
Early  Ohio  is  an  early  potato.  We  tested  this 
eoru  when  it  was  first,  offered,  we  believe, 
and  our  report  was,  that  it  was  the  earliest 
variety  known  to  us.  Tt  is  like  the  Nairagan- 
solt,  but  earlier. 

It  is  stated  by  the  California  papers  that 
Governor  Stanford  has  had  an  engineer  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains  for  some  time  past, 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  building  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  reservoirs,  to  supply  water  for  a  large 
extent  of  choice  orchard  land  in  that  valley, 
now  useless  ou  account  of  its  aridity.  The 
tracts  to  be  supplied  an*  capable  of  immense 
yields,  and  the  entire  scheme  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  southern  counties  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  It  appeara  probable  that  the  work  will 
be  undertaken.  The  coloniesof  Lugonia,  Red¬ 
lands  and  Crufton  are  situated  on  similar  soil 
and  have  been  unexpectedly  successful.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Stillman’s  large  vineyard,  oue  of  the  most 
extensive  in  t  he  country,  is  at  Lugonia, 

A  FAVORAHLK  change  in  the  weather  has 
occurred  iu  England,  but  too  late  to  give  more 
than  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop  of  wheat. 
In  France  it  is  thought  that  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  crop  cannot  be  over  85  per 
cent  of  an  average.  In  Germany,  although 
the  weather  was  unusually  cold  up  to  t  he  end 
of  March,  vet,  the  crop  reports  are  not  discour¬ 
aging.  The  further  east  from  the  Atlantic  iu 
.Europe,  the  bn'crhter  are  the  prospect*  for  the 
wheat  crop.  The  general  outlook  indicates 
that  while  in  the  principal  exporting  countries 
there  is  a  prospect  of  at  least  fair  average 
crops,  the  importing  countries  are  sure  to  re¬ 
quire  heavier  imjiorts  than  usual  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  next  harvest. 

The  rush  to  Dakota  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  Munitolia  in  Canada,  but  especially  to 
the  former,  is  extraordinarily  largo.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  appears  to  be  contributing 
its  quota,  as  well  us  the  whole  northern  part  of 
Europe,  in  some  parts  "f  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  there  appears  to  be  a  regular 
stampede  for  the  northwestern  wheat,  fields. 
In  Manitoba,  the  recent  advance  in  the  duty 
on  agricultural  implement*  and  the  increase 
of  freight  rates  on  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  cause  great  imUgnatiou  among  funnel's, 
who  are  talking  loudly  of  annexation  to  this 
country.  Tt  would  be  well  for  any  of  our 
friends  who  are  thinking  of  joining  the  west¬ 
ward-moving  crowd  to  ponder  on  President 
Htockbridgc’s  article  in  bust  issue  of  the  Rura  l. 

APRIL  9th  we  planted  the  following  pota¬ 
toes  in  experimental  plots:  First,,  Our  own 
seedlings,  about  50  in  number:  then  Jumbo, 
Early  Telephone,  Rubicund,  Tyrian  Purple, 
Rosy  Morn,  Jewel,  Mayflower,  seedlings  un¬ 
named,  from  John  U/ivnes,  of  Iowa:  Wall’s 
Orange,  second  year;  El  Paso.  Next,  in  order 
to  test  the  relative  earliness  and  yield,  Early 
Ohio,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early’  Rose,  and 
Vermont  Champion.  Next,  Ashtop  and  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  two  new  kinds  sent  to  us  by  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  London.  It  may  seem  to 
our  renders  that  this  planting  is’  done  too 
early.  There  is  u  risk,  no  doubt,  but  we  have 
only  bei/vn.  Our  tests  are  so  numerous  that 
unless  planting  is  begun  earl)*,  and  our  work 
is  pressed  vigorously,  we  cannot  give  the 
needed  care  to  tests  which  uro  valueless  with¬ 
out  care.  Potatoes  thus  early  planted  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  frosts.  Long- 
continued  cold  or  wet  weather  too  often  causes 
the  seed  pieces  to  rot  in  the  ground.  Never¬ 
theless  in  warm,  well-drained  soil,  we  have 
never  yet  had  occasion  to  regret  early  pla  nting . 


Why  not  vitriolize  tomato  seeds  before 
pla  nting  to  counteract  rot,  the  same  as  we 
do  seed  oats  to  counteract  smut? 

- ■» - 

A  farmer  friend  tells  us  that,  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  dig  a  deep  trench  near  Lima 
Beans,  he  found  roots  extending  down 
eight  feet. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers  tells  us  that  lie  finds 
hen  manure  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  fruit 
trees  in  general  and  especially  for  peaches, 
plums  and  cherries. 


Mr.  Caywood  says,  in  another  column, 
that  the  cost  of  bagging  an  acre  of  grapes, 
when  the  vines  are  trained  as  he  trains 
them,  is  $10,  including  cost  of  material. 


We  would  like  our  friends  to  plant  a 
given  number  of  hills  of  the  three  potatoes 
Early  Ohio,  Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  Plant  side  liy  side  on  the  same 
day;  manure  and  cultivate  the  same  and 
note  the  periods  of  ripening  and  yield. 

- ♦  ♦♦ - 

IIon.  Ben.  Peklky  Poore  says  in  his 
article  (see  p.  253)  that  he  sees  no  more, 
reason  why  farmers  should  graduate,  at 
agricultural  colleges  than  that  shoemakers 
and  bakers  and  carpenters  should  receive 
diplomas  from  institutions  devoted  to 
their  particular  callings!  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  this  view,  the  article  is 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  Do  not  fail  to 
read  il.  farmers’  wives,  sons  and  daughters. 


The  Rural  has  given  the  experience  of 
several  poultry -men  with  incubators, which 
has  not  been  favorable  to  their  use.  We 
are  now  receiving  so  many  inquiries  iu  re¬ 
gard  to  them  that  we  request  that  others 
who  have  used  them  will  kindly  favor  us 
with  Die  results,  whether  favorable  or 
otherwise.  Requests  of  this  kind  are  often 
answered  by  those  who  have  machines  to 
sell.  We  do  not  want  their  experience. 


“Making  Farm  Homes  Happy”  is  the 
title  chosen  by  the  Hon.  Ben.  Perley  Poore 
for  his  contribution  to  the  Rural  series  of 
articles ,  by  distinguished  writers,  which 
appears  this  week  on  the  next  page.  We 


The  Whiskey  Interest  failed  to  get  Con¬ 
gress  either  to  lower  the  tax  on  their  pro¬ 
duct  or  to  allow  the  surplus  stock  to 
remain  in  bond  for  three  years  without 
paying  duty.  It  then  tried  to  get  the 
Canadian  Government  to  modify  its  cus¬ 
toms  regulations  so  as  to  permit  the 
whiskey  to  be  imported  in  bond  with  a 
view  to  being  subsequently  exported  to 
the  United  States ;  because  imported 
liquor  is  allowed  to  remain  here  in  bond 
two  or  three  years  without  paying  taxes. 
The  Canadian  authorities  refused  to  aid  in 
thus  enabling  our  citizens  to  evade  our  laws. 
The  stuff  would  be  sent  to  Mexico  were 
there  any  bonded  warehouses  there  suit¬ 
able  for  storing  it.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
send  75,000  barrels  to  the  Bermudas  to  be 
thence,  imported  later  on.  The  expense 
would  be  $2  a  barrel ;  and  this  outlay 
would  have  to  be  made  to  evade  the  im¬ 
mediate  payment  of  the  tax  of  only  $2  a 
barrel,  which  must  be  paid  before  the 
“pizen”  can  be  sold  in  this  country. 


Henry  Merrill,  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass., 
writes  us  that  his  Niagara  Grape  seed, 
planted  Feb.  19,  began  to  sprout  March 
24.  Air.  Stephen  Williams,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  writes  us  that  he  soaked  his  seeds 
in  warm  water,  planted  them  in  a  box  and 
kept  it  on  a  shelf  near  the  stove.  Ten 
have  already  germinated.  Mr,  F.  A.  Glad¬ 
win,  of  New  A  ork  Alii  Is  writes  ns,  under 
date  of  April  6th,  that  “five  are  up  and 
one  of  them  one-and-a-hnlf  inch  high, 
planted  March  1st.” 

C.  B.  G.  writes  from  Mount  Vernon,  Ind., 
under  date  of  April  7 :  ‘ ‘From  my  40  Niag¬ 
ara  Grape  seeds  I  now  have  three  nice,  lit¬ 
tle  plants,  end  am  looking  for  more  every 
day.  Two  of  them  are  two  weeks  old  and 
the  other  ten  days.  The  seeds  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  2-inch  pots  in  a  hot-bed  on  Feb. 
15th.”  Again,  .1.  N.  writes  from  Bow,  N. 
IL,  under  the  same  date:  “Aly  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  were  planted  dry  in  a  flower¬ 
pot  of  common  loam  on  the  last  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  pots  were  placed  on  a  window 
sill  iu  a  warm  room,  about  eight  feet  from 
the  stove,  and  were  kept  moist  from  the 
top.  The  vines  were  above  ground  on 
April  5.” 


RETALIATION. 


Consul  Wilson,  of  Nantes,  France,  in 
his  report  to  the  State  Department  strong¬ 
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MAKING  FARM  HOMES  HAPPY. 

HON.  BEN  PERLEY  POORE. 

The  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
uearly  all  came  from  the  rural  homes  of  the 
Old  World.  A  few  were  denizens  of  the  large 
eities,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
from  the  cattle  ranges  of  Scotland,  the  broad 
fields  of  England,  or  the  orchards  of  Normandy. 
The  gallant  cavaliers  of  the  French  Court 
emigrated  to  Canada,  which  they  hoped  was 
on  the  highway  to  China,  through  the  great 
lakes,  and  tho  eonquixtadoree  of  Spain  sought 
gold  among  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  but  the 
Scotch  and  tho  English  and  the  Normans,  who 
came  to  the  Atlantic  Const  and  founded  its 
settlements  between  Mount  Desert  and  Cape 
Hafcteras,  were  nearly  all  yoemen.  Crowded 
ont  from  their  own  homes,  whore  they  could 
not  become  land-holders,  they  sought  a  country 
equal  to  Palestine  in  its  palmiest  days,  when 
Israel’s  kings  had  “herds  of  cattle  both  in  the 
low  country  and  on  the  plains” — granaries  for 
their  abundant  crops — “husbandmen,  also,  and 
vine  dressers  in  the  mountains. ’’The  sacred  light 
of  Biblical  history  was  not  to  them  like  the 
stein  light  of  a  vessel,  illuminating  only  what 
had  been  passed  over,  but  rather  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire,  moving  before  them 
on  the  march  of  life,  giving  guidance  by  day 
and  assurance  by  night.  “They  sought  our 
shores,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  “under  no  high- 
wrought  spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  no 
love  of  gold,  no  mixture  of  purpose,  war-like 
or  hostile,  to  any  human  being.” 

From  the  Atlantic  settlements  swarms  wen  t 
into  the  interior,  and  they  in  turn  sent  out 
swarms,  until  the  settlers  have  reached  the 
golden  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  rural 
homes  thus  planted,  have  been  cultivated  the 
true,  though  austere,  religion,  the  domestic 
virtues,  the  sturdy  habits  of  frugal  industry, 
t  he  daring  spirit,  nud  the  devoted  glory  of  this 
Western  Coutiuent.  The  acorns  planted  by 
our  fathers  have  become  stately  trees,  under 
whose  umbrageous  foliage  thousands  of  their 
descendants  and  others,  whom  its  grateful 
shade  has  invited  from  less  favored  lands,  find 
protection,  shelter  and  repose.  And  what 
would  our  pioneer  fathers  have  been  without 
our  pioneer  mothers  in  tho  grand  drama  of  the 
first  settlements?  Woman  dared  to  follow  where 
man  ilared  to  lead,  going  into  the  wilderness 
with  a  brave  heart  nud  a  Christian  faith,  that 
she  might  gladden  the  labors  and  share  the 
disasters  of  her  hus-hnnd.  Truly  may  it  lie 
said,  “she  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household  and  ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness.” 

The  May-poles  of  “merry  England”  were 
not  brought  to  Massachusetts,  but  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Mere  not  without  their  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  men  had  their  militia  musters, 
and  in  Virginia  their  horse-races,  l  heir  house- 
raisings,  their  ooni-hnskings,  and  their  shoot¬ 
ing  matches,  while  the  gentler  sex  iudulged  in 
quiltings,  apple-parings,  and  singing-schools. 

**  Our  ancestors  lived  on  bread  and  broth. 

And  wooed  their  healthy  wives  lu  home-spun  cloth- 
Our  grandmns  nurtured  to  the-  nodding  reel. 

Gave  our  good  mothers  lessons  on  tbe  wheel. 

Though  spinning  did  not  much  reduce  the  waist. 

It  made  the  food  much  sweeter  to  the  taste-. 

They  never  once  complained,  as  some  do  now, 

*  Our  Irish  girl  enn't  cook  or  milk  the  cow; 

Each  mother  taught  her  red-cheeked, buxom  daughter 
To  bake  and  milk  and  draw-  n  pall  of  water. 

No  damsel  slumped  the  wash  tub,  broom  or  pall. 

To  keep  unharmed  a  long  grown  finger  nail; 

They  sought  no  gaudy  dress,  uo  hooped  out  form. 

But  ate  to  live  and  worked  to  keep  them  warm." 

It  was  from  these  log-cabins  that  the  farmer 
hastened  to  enlist  iu  the  Revolutionary  ranks, 
when1  ‘‘  Resistance  to  Tyrants”  was  regarded 
as  “  Obedience  to  God.”  Tories  abounded  in 
the  cities,  each  of  which  was  in  turn  occupied 
by  the  Red  Coats,  anil  all  must  admit  that 
British  power  was  prostrated  on  this  continent 
by  the  hard-handed  operutivesof  iron  nerve,  a 
majority  of  them  yeomen  who  left  their  plows 
in  the  furrows  to  aid  the  Farmer  of  Mount 
Vernon  iu  unyoking  their  laud  from  Tyranny. 

When  peace  was  restored  the  bravest  and 
best  men  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  returned 
to  their  farms  and  labored  as  zealously  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture  as  they  hud  iu  that  of  in¬ 
dependence.  Then,  and  during  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  nearly  every  public  man  of  eminence 
was  a  practical  farmer,  or  had  a  country  seat 
where  he  passed  a  portion  of  each  year.  The 
most  interesting  chapters  of  the  biographies  of 
our  great  men  are  those  which  chronicle  their 
agricultural  labors,  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Jefferson  at  M Oil ti cello,  Adams  at 
Quincy,  Jackson  at  t  he  lb*r outage.  Clay  at 
Ashland  and  Webster  at.  Marshfield,  each  paid 
a  practical  homage  to  agriculture,  and  Conse¬ 
crated  those  spots  os  national  shrines.  Majestic 
as  was  the  form  of  Daniel  Webster  when  he 
expounded  the  Constitution  upon  the  Hour  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Chamber,  how  much 
more  interesting  would  he  his  portrait  when, 
raised  on  his  death-bed,  he  took  a  last  fond 
look  at  bis  herd  of  cattle,  which  he  had  re¬ 
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quested  might  be  driven  slowly  before  his  win¬ 
dow.  one  by  one. 

-As  our  cities  increased  in  size  and  communi¬ 
cation  became  easier,  the  young  men  and  young 
women  began  to  leave  their  pleasant  home¬ 
steads,  until  it  is  now  difficult  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  to  find  a  young  man  who  is 
willing  to  follow  the  plow  and  a  vouug  woman 
who  is  M-illing  to  make  butter.  Napoleon  the 
Great  said  that  battles  make  soldiers,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  raise  an  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  if  our  children  are  permitted  to  step  dow  n 
from  the  farm  into  the  work-shops,  the  facto¬ 
ries,  the  counting-room,  the  bar  or  the  pulpit. 
In  the  manufacturing  sections,  the  limits  of 
which  are  increasing,  foreigners  are  almost  the 
only  agricultural  laborers.  The  young  men 
have  flocked  to  the  cities  to  engage  iu  trade, 
although  statistics  show  that,  among  one  hun¬ 
dred  merchants  not  more  than  three  acquire 
independent  fortunes,  while  it  is  rare  that  a 
young  man  who  devotes  himself  to  practical 
agriculture  ever  becomes  bankrupt  or  dies 
destitute  of  property,  The  question  arises, 
how  can  we  follow  the  injunction  from  the 
Almighty  to  Adam,  when  He  commanded  him 
not  only  to  dress  his  homestead,  but  to  keep  it. 
How  can  we  make  our  children  keep  their  rural 
inheritance  and  sustain  the  agricultural  fame 
of  our  pleasant  homesteads,  in  M-hich.  after 
all.  we  have  but  a  life-estate  i 

The  fashionable  panacea  is  a  scientific  agri¬ 
cultural  educatiou,  in  which,  I  must  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  saying,  I  have  little  faith.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  rudiments  of  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  scientific  agricultural  education 
should  be  taught  in  every  public  school,  but  I 
see  no  more  reason  why  far  mere  should  gradu¬ 
ate  at  agricultural  colleges  than  that  shoe¬ 
makers  and  bakers  and  carpenters  should 
receive  diplomas  from  institutions  devoted  to 
their  particular  callings.  I  am  not  now  cast¬ 
ing  a  top-dressing  of  flattery  over  everything 
agricultural,  neither  would  I  cast  a  slur  upon 
scientific  farmers  or  agricultural  chemistry, 
but  my  experience  is  that  neither  is  of  much 
account  if  unattended  with  practical  ability, 
common  sense,  and  honest,  hard  work.  Above 
all.  1  would  keep  farmers’  sons  from  mounting 
every  agricultural  hobby  presented  by  vision¬ 
ary  theorists  or  crafty  speculators.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  who  expects  to  enrich  his  land  by  some 
magical  process  Mill  find  that  although  he 
may  analyze  a  spoonful  ol'  dirt  and  have  a 
prescription  made  up  at  a  druggist's,  and 
scatter  on  th  t  lacking  ingredients  from  a 
dredging-box.  he  will  uot  get  quite  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  The 
mere  planting  of  a  Munis  multicaulis  cutting 
M  ill  uot  la*  sure  to  produce  a  mulberry  tree 
the  next  day  with  ribbons  and  silk  stockings 
hanging  from  its  branches.  Of  what  use  is  a 
rooster  tall  enough  to  cat  corn  from  the  top  of 
a  flour-barrel,  if  the  exertion  of  crewing 
makes  him  failover  backwards  and  you  have 
to  run  and  pick  him  up  whenever  you  hear 
his  hoarse  creak.  A  great  flourish  is  occa¬ 
sionally  made  by  those  who  delight  in  using 
unintelligible  terms  to  express  ordinary  ideas, 
but  we  too  often  see  that  the  real  mark  of 
successful,  yet  profitable,  agriculture  is  ter¬ 
ribly  overshot  by  these  zealots. 

The  great  secret  in  retaining  young  jteople 
on  the  family  homesteads  consists  in  making 
these  rural  homes  something  beyond  the  abode 
of  ha i-d  toil,  cloudy  visages  uud  compound  in¬ 
terest.  Every  possible  means  must,  be  resorted 
to  to  make  the  place  attractive  to  these  young 
people,  and  to  have  the  boys  see  that  they  do 
not  suffer  at  the  village  gathering  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  their  old  playmates;  who 
are  studying  fur  college  or  for  a  profession. 
There  is  uo  reason  why  the  Sunday  and  holi¬ 
day  clothing  of  the  sous  and  daughters  of  a 
M  ell-to-do  fanner  should  not  bo  equal  iu  ap¬ 
pearance  to  what  is  worn  by  the  children  of 
the  doctor  or  lawyer  or  trader  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  should  also  receive  tho  rudi¬ 
ments  of  English  education,  and  should  be 
kept,  well  supplied  during  the  long  Winter 
evenings  with  agricultural  and  other  news¬ 
papers — excellent  educators.  One  or  more 
magazines  should  be  taken,  and  on  the  book¬ 
shelves  should  be  the  pleasantly -narrated  lives 
of  the  leading  farmers  of  the  land,  rather 
than  dime  novels  or  flash  literature.  A  good 
history  of  agriculture  for  the  instruction  of 
farmers'  children  is  yet.  to  lie  written.  1  know 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  history  is  uo  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  old  almauac — which  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  comprehensions  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  as  an  old  almauac  will  serve  as  a  future 
guide  to  him  whose  far-seeing  eye  can  trace 
the  brilliant,  course  of  the  celestial  luminaries, 
so  a  history  of  our  home  agriculture  will 
enable  the  sensible  yeoman  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  local  prosperity.  The  exploits  of 
our  soldiers,  the  daring  of  our  sailors,  the 
learning  of  our  scholars,  the  careers  of  our 
business-men,  have  all  been  duly  chronicled, 
yet  1  have  never  seen  any  connected  mention 
of  our  agriculture — which  (as  the  quicksilver 
iu  a  thermometer  shows  the  temperature)  ever 
marks  the  position  of  a  community  upon  the 
scale  of  civilization.  It,  is  the  heaven-ordained 
sweat  of  the  farmer’s  brew  which  is  the  salt 


of  the  earth,  and  woe  unto  the  land  where 
this  salt  has  lost  its  savor! 

Farmers’  children  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  attend  meetings  of  farmers’  clubs  and  agri¬ 
cultural  societies,  and  premiums  should  be 
awarded  for  their  labor  and  skill.  The  boy 
who  drives  the  best  broken  yoke  of  steers,  or 
the  best  handled  colt,  or  who  shows  the  best 
poultry  or  pigeons,  and  the  girl  who  brings 
the  best  loaf  of  bread,  the  sweetest  butter,  the 
most  ingeniously  made  patch-work  quilt,  the 
neatest  darned  rent,  or  the  best  made  shirt, 
feel  a  pride  as  they  receive  their  premiums, 
and  hear  their  names  announced,  w  hich  does 
much  to  bind  them  to  the  homestead.  Such 
awards  and  honorable  distinctions  enlist 
“Young  America”  into  the  ranks  of  the  yeo¬ 
manry  and  make  them  contented  and  happy. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  boys  and 
girls  on  a  farm  do  not  have  to  wear  then- 
parents’  cut-down  clothes,  and  to  toil  with 
worn-out  tools  and  household  labor-saving 
appliances. 

“Work— work— work ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 

Work— work— work ! 

As  prisoners  work  tor  crime. 

Rake,  anil  drive,  and  hoe ! 

Hoe,  and  drive,  and  rake ! 

Till  the  heart  Is  sick  and  the  arm  benumb’d, 

And  they  tain  would  the  farm  forsake.” 

Boys  should  have  light,  new-  implements 
which  they  should  be  taught  to  keep  clean  and 
in  order,  having  “a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.” 

Forestry  should  also  be  used  ns  a  magnet  to 
attract  the  young  mind  to  the  family  home¬ 
stead.  The  dying  Scotch  squire  said  to  his 

sou:  “Be  aye  stickin’ in  a  tree.  Jock - they'll 

be  growl'll1  while  you’re  sleepin’.”  it  may  not, 
in  this  country  be  worth  while  to  plant  Oaks, 
so  slow-  is  their  growth,  but  Chestnuts.  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Elms,  Locusts  and  Willows  may  be 
planted  with  profit  on  every  farm,  and  can  but 
serve  as  a  tie  to  retain  the  planter  w-ho  grows 
up  with  them.  So  it  is  with  orchards  which  so 
richly  repay  cultivation.  A  little  labor  and 
judicious  care  M-ill  enable  every  boy  to  enjoy 
fruit  of  his  own  planting  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  vote. 

Then  there  are  the  gardens.  I  know  that  iu 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  farmer's  garden 
should  be  a  mere  vegetable  patch,  with  a  few 
struggling  Marigolds,  Roses  and  Lilacs  con¬ 
tending  for  the  mastery  along  the  fence  side 
M-ith  Milk- weed.  Wild  Mustard  and  Murdock. 
Should  it  not  be  rather  desirable  for  the 
young  to  receive  pleasing  impressions,  and  to 
have  their  love  of  home  strengthened,  and  to 
have  sentiments  of  youthful  pleasure  aroused 
M-ithin  their  hearts  by  giving  them  small  gar¬ 
dens  to  cultivate.  By  testing  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  seed  they  can  acquire  much  practical 
information,  and  can  be  of  great  service  to 
their  parents.  God  has  created  floweis  and  is 
it.  not  the  duty  of  man  to  cultivate  them,  to 
multiply  them  in  their  exquisite  loveliness,  and 
to  develop  in  every  youthful  heart  aspirations 
for  the  beaqtiful.  If  each  boy  and  girl  living 
on  a  farm,  could,  during  the  coming  season,  cul¬ 
tivate  a  small  piece  of  grouud,  they  would  store 
their  young  minds  with  the  experience  of  the 
experimentalists  and  with  the  results  of  their 
own  practical  observations.  Then  we  should 
see  these  United  States  at  once  occupying  a 
higher  place  on  the  comparative  scale  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  as  renowned  for  her  agriculture,  her 
horticulture  and  her  arboriculture,  as  she  is  for 
her  railroads,  her  steamers,  and  her  manufac¬ 
tories,  the  products  of  her  looms,  her  lathes  and 
her  sewing-machines.  Then  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  would  again  be  recognized  as  the  most 
ancient  and  honorable,  the  most  prosperous 
and  respected,  the  most  useful  and  independent 
of  industrial  occupations,  aud  the  boys  and 
girls,  M-hen  forced  to  leave  their  homes,  would 
ever  cherish  the  most  delightful  recollections 
of  their  youthfid  rural  homes. 

“l.ouK.  Iouk  he  their  hearts  with  sueb  memories  fillet), 
Like  a  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled, 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  If  you  will, 
Hut  the  scent  Of  the  roses  will  linger  there  still.” 


Various. 

IRRIGATION. 

More  Interesting  Items  from  Western 
Kansas— A  Newly  Constructed  Coun¬ 
ty— Garden  City. 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEET  LAND. 

(Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  ] 
The  unusual  interest  manifested,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  received  from  subscribers  of  the 
‘Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  lend  us  to  furnish  another  com¬ 
munication  from  Western  Kansas.  Finney 
County  has  lately  been  constructed  out  of  the 
counties  of  Sequoyah,  portions  of  Gray,  Graud, 
Kearney  and  Armpaboe.  H  comprises  282,- 
880  square  miles,  or  181,048,900  acres,  making 
the  largest,  county  in  the  State,  and  capable  of 
supporting  the  greatest  population,  [There 
must  be  an  error  in  the  above-mentioned  area 
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of  Finney  County.  In  the  whole  of  Kansas 
there  are  only  81,318  square  miles.  As  Fin¬ 
ney  is  a  new  county,  we  have  uot  at  hand 
any  record  of  its  correct  area. — Eds.]  This  is  a 
move  of  great  interest;  the  county  will  soon 
be  organized,  and  be  entitled  to  a  just,  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State, 
bi-inging  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property 
under  assessment  and  taxation,  and  M-ill  be 
enabled  to  offer  an  immense  inducement  to 
immigration.  It  will,  moreover,  centralize  all 
interests  which  have  heretofore  been  diverg¬ 
ing  and  conflicting.  There  are  at  present,  in 
this  region,  over  2fi2.00Q  acres  of  land  under 
the  influence  of  the  ditches,  but  the  principal 
question  to  us,  and  to  many  an  outsider,  is 
this:  how  is  this  water  supply  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  continued  ?  W e  determined  to  pro¬ 
pound  the  same  query  to  Messrs.  Holmes  & 
Wilkinson,  of  Garden  City,  who  are  probably 
as  well  informed  with  regard  to  this  interest 
as  anyone  to  be  found.  They  explained  the 
certainty  of  an  ample  and  continuous  supply, 
by  demonstrating  that  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  entire  valley  of  tbe  Arkansas  was  a  great 
reservoir  of  water,  in  fact  a  subterranean 
river,  full  always,  many  times  to  overflowing, 
with  an  abundant  current  toward  the  east. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  any  locality 
water  can  be  secured,  in  inexhaustible  qxianti- 
ties,  by  sinking  wells  to  the  water-bear¬ 
ing  strata. 

The  Western  Plains  of  Kansas  are  unques¬ 
tionably  a  healthful  region,  as  there  are  no 
stagnant  ponds,  marshes  and  swamps,  while 
the  climate  is  3s  delightful  as  can  be  found, 
entirely  free  from  malaria.  Under  the  present 
system  of  farming  the  immediate  region  sur¬ 
rounding  Garden  City  and  the  Arkansas  Val¬ 
iev  no  longer  looks  like  the  desert  it  was  once 
thought  to  be;  let  it  be  wet  or  dry  it  matters 
little  to  the  fanners  here.  When  the  necesssty 
arises  the  water  can  be  turned  on  to  their 
fields,  giving  them  assurance  of  a  crop;  M-hile, 
in  case  it  should  he  rainy  weather,  and  enough 
moisture  he  furnished  through  natural  means, 
the  flood-gates  need  not  be  opened.  Noble 
L.  Prentice,  one  of  the  spiciest  writers  of 
Kansas,  says:  "This  is  a  great  scheme.  *  * 
They  Inck  their  opinion  M-ith  a  great  deal 
of  money.  *  *  *  There  is  something  fas¬ 
cinating  in  the  idea  of  every  man  being  his 
own  rain-maker,  and  being  independent  of  the 
shifting  clouds  and  the  uncertain  winds.  The 
enthusiastic  in  igator,  with  a  shovel,  can  bring 
on  a  light  or  heavy  shower,  and  bv  lifting  a 
sluice  gate,  orgauizc  a  first-class  thunder-storm. 
He  can  rim  all  the  variety  of  elementary  dis¬ 
turbances  at  once,  if  he  chooses.  The  windows 
of  heaven  are  nothing  to  him;  he  runs  the 
machine  himself," 

We  gave,  in  our  last -letter,  some  idea  of  the 
immense  crops  M-hich  can  be  grown  by  means 
of  irrigation,  consequently  M-e  'rill  not  re¬ 
iterate.  Stjeoulators  that  had  faith  in  the  final 
success  of  the  system,  have  invested  largely. 
Mr.  Holmes,  "’ho  has  had  charge  of  the  At¬ 
chison.  Toiieka  aud  Santa  Fe  Railroad  lands 
since  the  Spring  of  1882,  found  his  business 
improving  so  rapidly,  that  it  necessitated  the 
admission  of  a  partner,  although  all  of  the 
railroad  lands  iu  what  was  formerly  known 
as  Sequoyah  Countv,  have  tieen  disposed  of. 
The  prices  received  bv  Messrs.  Holmes  A: 
Wilkmion  for  these  lands  have  been  from  $2.00 
to  $17.ikl  per  acre.  The  Government  Land 
Office  for  the  new  district  of  Western  Kansas 
has  been  located  at  Garden  City,  where  M-e 
learn  there  are  20  new  houses  in  course  of 
erection. 

Besides  the  enormous  interests  of  cereal, 
vegetable  and  root  crops,  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Kansas  affords  many  excellent  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  stock-raiser  desiring  a  large 
range:  many  fine  herds  are  uom  found  in  the 
county.  Thu  mild,  dry  Winter,  in  connection 
with  the  immense  natural  pasturage,  furnishes 
unlimited  possibilities  for  cattle  or  sheep¬ 
raising. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sum  required  to 
start  a  farmer’s  son  as  a  farmer,  upon  the  high- 
rented  land  in  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
M  ould  be  sufficient  to  make  ten  sons  owners  of 
the  finest  stock  aud  crop  farms  in  Western 
Kausas.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa 
Road  is  one  of  those  progressive  organizations, 
which  are  ever  ready  to  oo-operare  heartilv 
with  any  efforts  made  to  develop  the  internal 
resources  of  Their  domain,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  from  these  improvements  comes  its  in¬ 
crease  in  revenues,  consequently  those  desirous 
either  of  obtaining  railroad  land,  shipping 
stock  or  immigrants'  movables,  can  rely  upon 
its  magnanimity,  as  regards  rates  and  at¬ 
tention  to  transit  'rithout  delay.  A  favorite 
route  to  this  region  from  the  East  is  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  thi  Pittsburg  and  Ft. 
Wavhe  to  Chicago;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific;  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy,  or 
the  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City — thence  westward  on  the  Santa  FA 
These  reads  have  attained  a  reputation  by 
their  safe  and  conservative  management,  as 
well  as  the  atteution  paid  to  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  all  passengers.  They  are  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped,  aud  w  here  all  are  so  goal, 
it  is  unuecessarv  to  offer  invidious  comment 
With  a  quotation  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illus¬ 
trated  Newspaper  of  February  10,  w-e  will 
close :  “Irrigation  bus  been  tried  in  Western 
Kansas  with  marvelous  results.  Formerlv  it 
was  thought  that  the  dry  plains,  stretching 
toward  the  Arkansas  River,  were  useless  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  light  and  fickle 
rainfall,  the  dry  air.  the  hot  winds  and  the 
long  Summers  were  supposed  to  constitute  a 
combination  of  unfavorable  elements  that  it 
w  ould  be  impossible  to  overcome.  But  broad 
ditches  w  ere  dug  that  distributed  the  w  aters 
of  the  Arkansas  over  these  tracts,  and  now 
they  bloom  like  a  garden,  The  crops  yielded 
the  past  year  w  ere  astonishing  ” 
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£0i*  Women. 

CONDUCTED  HY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  HEARD  FROM. 


I  am  another  one  of  those  gills  who,  like 
“Annie  Winfrey,”  rio  not  think  housework 
so  very  charming.  If  the  able  writers  who 
often  take  ns  for  a  subject  would  only  say: 
“Get  the  girls  interested  in  housekeeping,"  I 
could  agree  wit  h  them,  for  every  girl  should 
know  how  to  keep  and  manage  a  house. 
Housekeeping  means  the  management  of  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  which  require  great  skill  and 
judgment;  and  while  it  may  lie  construed  to 
menu  a  performance  of  many  household  labors 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  all  the  downright 
hard  work  of  a  house.  Rut,  instead  of  house- 
seeping,  they  say:  “Get  those  girls  interested 
in  housework,"  which  means  all  the  work  of 
the  house,  washing,  ironing,  scrubbing,  clean¬ 
ing,  cooking,  etc.,  and  if  we  dare  ever  so  faint¬ 
ly  say  we  do  not  like  this  work  they  glare  at 
ns  with  open  disapproval.  Now,  I  think  we 
girls  are  greatly  abused.  If  you  choose  to  look 
the  country  through  1  do  not  believe  you  can 
find  one  girl  in  a  thousand  who  willingly  sits 
down,  leaviug  her  mother  to  do  the  work 
alone.  Yet  the  papers  of  to-day  teem  with 
articles  accusing  us  of  not  working.  You  can 
hardly  find  one  of  us  who  does  not  do  all  in 
her  power  to  lighten  her  mother’s  work,  and 
we  deserve  more  credit  than  is  given  ns  for 
doing  so  much  that  is  unpleasant.  Not  that 
housework  is  degrading,  hut  hard  and  disa¬ 
greeable.  Still  we  do  this  work  willingly  and 
cheerfully  because  wo  consider  it  our  duty  and 
are  interested  in  our  labors  to  this  extent,  we 
know  the  work  must  be  done  and  it  is  our 
place,  to  do  it  aud  more  satisfaction  is  given 
when  work  is  done  well  than  otherwise.  This 
is  not  saying  that  we  like  the  endless  round  of 
housework,  aud  why  should  we?  Why  should 
we  like  to  soak  our  hands  in  dish-water  three 
times  a  day,  steam  ourselves  over  a  wash-tub, 
scorch  ourselves  over  the  ironing-table  and 
r.iast  ourselves  over  a  cook-stovc  until  our 
races  are  scarlet,  gradually  deepening  to  a 
royal  purple — a  very  lieautifui  color  in  its 
place  but  not  often  admired  in  the  face.  Are 
we  vain  because  we  do  not  like  to  do  work  that 
makes  our  hands  rough  and  our  faces  coarse? 
p  >  say  nothing  of  backaches  and  weary  limbs. 
1  wonder  if  there  are  many  women  who  can 
truthfully  say  they  would  rather  do  house¬ 
work  than  anything  else?  To  country  girls 
housework  frequently  means,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  feeding  pigs  and  chickens,  aud 
sometimes  even  milking  the  cows,  and  always 
getting  the  vegetables  from  the  garden,  pick¬ 
ing  herries,  and  hundreds  of  other  things  not 
thought  of  until  they  turn  up  to  be  done,  in 
Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack’s  charming  stories  there  is 
always  at  least  one  servautto  do  the  drudgery, 
i  can  see  how  housework  in  that  n  ay  could  be 
made  very  pleasant,  but  doing  it  alone  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  Perhaps  not  one  of  these  wri¬ 
ters  who  take  us  to  task  so  often  ever  went  in¬ 
to  a  kitchen  aud  did  the  work  week  after 
week,  year  after  year,  or  they  would  not 
think  it  so  strange  that  we  dislike  it.  Since 
considering  this  subject  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  consult  my  girl  friends  who  I  know 
do  a  great  deal  of  housework  and  have  not 
found  one  who  says  she  liken  the  work,  still 
does  it  conscientiously  and  cheerfully.  Of 
Course  I  am  speaking  of  people  whoso  circum¬ 
stances  make  it  necessary  for  their  women  to 
do  the  work  If  one  can  ha.ve  plenty  of  serv¬ 
ants  I  don’t  blame  the  girls  for  not  going  into 
the  kitchen.  There  must  be  some  way  of 
learning  to  keep  house  wrell  and  doing  house¬ 
work  in  case  of  an  emergency  (such  as  marry¬ 
ing  a  poor  manl,  without  a  lifetime  of  practi¬ 
cal  exjierience.  There  may  be  some  girls  in 
poor  circumstances  who  let  their  mothers  do 
the  work  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  beauty 
hut  I  am  sure  they  are  few  compared  with  the 
number  of  girls  in  the  world.  These  few  are 
probably  so  hardened  that  no  advice  can 
touch  them;  therefore  why  lecture  and  scold 
us  all  so  often  when  so  few  are  the  sinners  and 
they  evidently  beyond  reform?  Victoria. 


"THEY  WHO  WOULD  REAP  WELL 
MUST  FIRST  SOW  WELL.” 


This  ancient  maxim  is  not  more  true  with 
regard  to  the  material  world,  than  it  is  to  the 
moral  and  mental.  The  farmer  in  order  to 
gather  in  large  crops  must  cultivate  his  fields 
well  in  Spring,  and  sow  good  seed  in  which  no 
vile  weed  seeds  are  found,  and  he  must  ha  rrow 
and  roll  the  ground  afterwards  properly,  and 
then  he  may  reasonably  look  for  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor  when  the  harvest  comes. 

Likewise  in  his  business  management  he 
must  carefully  attend  to  all  the  little  details, 
pay  his  small  debts  as  well  as  his  large  ones; 
be  on  the  alert  for  waste  here  and  there,  watch 
the  markets  in  order  to  buy  and  sell  to  good 
advantage,  and  try  each  year  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  left  even  if  it  is  small,  after  supporting 
his  family.  If  he  does  this  steadily  and  wisely 
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APRILS! 


he  is  laying  the  foundations  well  for  comfort 
and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

Bo  the  housewife  must  sow  well  if  she  would 
reap  abundantly.  She  must  in  the  morning 
have  a  plan  for  the  work  of  the  day  not  only 
that  she  has  to  provide  for  t  he  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  comes 
during  the  year,  and  if  she  plans  her  course 
well  she  will  reap  besides  daily  comfort,  well 
earned  leisure  for  literary  effort,  or  time  to  do 
any  outside  work  in  which  she  is  interested 
and  which  makes  her  feel  as  if  she  was  one.  of 
the  great,  world  after  all. 

But  in  nothing  else  does  this  old  proverb 
apply  with  stronger  force  than  it  docs  to  the 
educating  and  roaring  of  children.  There  in¬ 
deed  we  must,  sow  well  if  we  would  reap  well. 
The  good  seed  must  be  sown  in  ground  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  sower,  arid  the  work  must  he 
done  in  the  springtime  of  life;  the  weeds  must, 
be  carefully  uprooted,  and  the  more  careful 
and  loving  the  hand  that  sows,  the  better  will 
be  the  prospect  of  a  bountiful  harvest.  We 
must  work  with  nature  and  not.  against  her  or 
our  work  will  be  vain.  No  other  sowing  gives 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  when  we  reap  in 
children  the  ripened  fruit  of  judicious  sowing. 

B.  a  D. 

- *■ 

HEALTHFUL  HOUSES. 

ZEA  MAYS. 


To  have  our  houses  healthful  is  worth  great 
care.  I  do  not  think  a  home  can  be  so,  if, 
when  it  has  been  closed  a  few 
hours,  it  has  a  musty  smell.  Yet, 
how  often  this  occurs.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  one  cause  may  be 
found  by  examining  beneath  the 
floor.  The  house  has  been  built, 
without  a  cellar,  and  there  is  an 
almost  unventillated  space;  per¬ 
haps  a  layer  of  damp  and  moldy 
soil.  Possibly  in  building  a  large 
amount  of  shavings  were  left  lying 
there  to  decay.  Now,  a  cellar  is 
bad  enough,  liable  as  it  is  to  neg¬ 
lect  aud  to  have  decaying  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits,  or  perhaps  im¬ 
pure  water  sending  noxious  ex¬ 
halations  to  the  living  rooms;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  tlic  ordinary  no-cellar 
plan  is  any  worse.  What  shall  be  done?  Can 
we  not  prevent  most  of  t  his  trouble  by  a  layer 
of  mortar  beneath  the  floor?  The  cellar  can 
of  course  be  lathed  and  plastered  overhead. 
How  shall  the  floor  without  a  cellar  beneath 
lie  made  to  prevent  the  musty  smell  in  the 
rooms  above?  Has  anyone  experience?  If  so, 
will  he  please  give  it.  If  the  mortar  is  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  there  would  still 
lie  left,  an  illy-ventilated  space,  unless  special 
arrangements  were  made.  Can  the  floor  rest 
directly  upon  the  mortar  ?  Another  thing,  as 
our  houses  are  often  made  with  flic  cellar- way 
just,  beneath  the  chamber  stairs,  if  nnplastered, 
there  is  a  communication  between  cellar  and 
chambers  through  the  joints  in  the  stairs,  so 
that,  the  cellar  air  can  go  directly  to  the 
sleeping-roou^  above.  I  think  these  stairs 
should  have  another  place  or  that  the  cellar¬ 
way  should  be  plastered. 

CARD  OR  LETTER  POCKET. 


The  furore  for  filling  parlors  and  sitting- 
rooms,  with  fancy  articles  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  still  rages;  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  call 
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on  a  friend,  where  such  articles  are  not  to  be 
seen.  That  they  are  expensive,  is  a  fact:  also 
that  unless  rich  materials  are  used,  much  of 
their  beauty  is  lost.  We  present  our  readers 
with  a  cut  of  an  article  that,  is  elegant,  if 
elegantly  made,  and  allows  for  a.  considerable 
display  of  Piste.  The  shape,  which  is  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  is  cut  out  of  very  stiff  pasteboard  or 
heuvy  bristol-board,  two  pieces  alike.  Cover 
it  with  plush,  upon  which  has  been  embroidered 
a  vine,  or  bunches  of  flowers  look  ns  pretty. 
The  pocket,  can  be  made  of  satin,  either  of  a 
contrasting;  color,  or  like  the  plush,  used  for 


he  back.  On  the  pocket  is  embroidered  a 
corresponding  spray  or  bunch  of  flowers.  This 
can  be  hung  against,  the  wall,  or  have  a  strong 
strip  of  pasteboard,  covered  with  the  same 
material  fastened  to  the  back,  and  thus  made 
an  easel  of  it.  It  is  used  for  cards  or  letters. 


A  MALE  FRIEND  EXPRESSES  HIS 
OPINION  ABOUT  “YIP- YAPS.” 

In  Fob.  5Mth  Rural,  Jane  Garley  gives  a 
splendid  dissertation  on  what  she  calls  “yip- 
yaps.”  Now,  to  my  mind.  Jane  is  entitled  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  whole  family  of 
Rural  readers,  and  especially  the  male  por¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  want  to  say  a  word  against  those 
lady  writers  who  never  can  see  anything  good 
in  a  man,  but  nevertheless  they  have  one  or 
desire  to  get  one.  But  it  is  so  rare  for  the  pen 
of  a  female  to  be  used  iu  praising  a  man,  that 
1  for  one  feel  like  giving  the  above  writer  my 
thanks  if  nothing  more.  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  most  articles  written  by  the  fair  sex 
upon  the  genus  man,  he  is  the  worst  brute  over 
created.  Now  1  am  ready  to  admit  that  there 
arc  those  who  disgrace  the  name  of  man,  aud 
are  certainly  unfit  to  share  any  woman’s  love. 
For  such  1  make  u0  apology.  But  how  is  it, 
on  the  other  side?  I  leave  that  for  the  ladies 
themselves  to  answer.  None  of  us  are  angels 
yet,  and  1  tear  some  of  us  never  will  lie:  but 
ouo  thing  is  certain,  a  genuine  case  of  yip- 
yaps  never  made  a  man  any  better,  nor  a 
woman  either  for  that  matter. 

One  ok  the  “Horrid  Creatures.” 
- ♦  ♦  ♦  . 
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Domestic  (Sconcing 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ-Y  MAPLE. 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  ITS  GARRET. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK, 


I  remember  a  game  that  was  played  in  my 
youth  among  the  young  people  in  country 
places,  called  “Kitchen  Furniture,”  and  l 
often  think  that  in  naming  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture  in  use  a  great  many  were  left  out  that 
are  required  nowadays.  1  am  looking  for 
ward  to  the  competing  articles  iu  the  Ru¬ 
ral  for  some  new  ideas  on  this  important 
subject.  Said  a  lady  to  me  lately,  “Why  did 
you  have  your  greenhouse  attached  to  the 
kitchen;  it.  should  have  projected  from  the 
parlor.”  But  we  feel  that,  with  the  door  open 
into  our  comfortable  room,  where  we  cook  and 
experiment,  aud  spend  so  much  of  our  time, 
the  sight  of  the  flowers  is  a  constant  refresh¬ 
ment.  And  for  those  who  have  no  glass 
house,  I  would  suggest  always  to  have  a  few 
plants  in  the  window.  A  Calla  and  Carna¬ 
tion,  with  two  Geraniums  and  a  box  of  Mig¬ 
nonette  take  very  litt  le  room.  I  remember 
some  years  ago,  I  put  my  Calla  in  a  little  keg; 
but,  previous  to  planting,  I  put  iu  a  dozen 
roots  of  parsley,  spreading  out  the  long  tap- 
,  roots,  anil  having  holes  bored  through  the 
sides  through  which  the  stalks  and  leaves  were 
brought.  The  whole  was  set  into  a  shallow 
dish,  and  white  sand  placed  iu  it,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  warm  water.  The  flower  did 
well  aud  the  parsley  was  green  and  fresh  all 
Winter,  curling  and  growing  around  the  sides 
of  the  tub — useful  as  well  u-s  ornamental.  I 
do  not  possess  a  “model”  kitchen ;  for  1  see 
many  things  that  need  improvement;  but  the 
floor  is  of  hard  wood  that  needs  no  scrub¬ 
bing,  but  is  easily  wiped  or  mopped.  There  is 
a  noiseless  force-pump,  with  soft  water;  a 
sink  and  spacious  pantry;  windows  ojiening 
at  top  and  bottom,  and,  in  Summer,  Venetian 
blinds,  A  passage  between  kitchen  anddining- 
rooni  is  a  great  advantage  in  keeping  the  smell 
of  cooking,  even  doughnuts,  from  other  parts 
of  the.  house.  The  cellar  under  the  kitchen  is 
light  and  dry;  in  it  we  have  the  washing  done 
in  Summer,  and  the  cooking  in  very  hot 
'weather,  by  the  aid  of  a  discarded  stove  that 
stood  us  in  good  stead  for  many  years  before 
we  had  the  present,  range.  The  outlook  on 
one  side  is  to  the  yard,  giving  the  men  u  view 
of  the  distant-  stable.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
sunny  garden,  where  bloom  the  roses,  and 
when  apple  trees  blossom  and  fruit,  making 
the  wood-shed  look  as  if  in  a  bower. 

All  dishes  aud  kitchen  utensils  are  kept  in 
th«  pantry  close  to  the  sink,  and  within  three 


or  four  steps  of  the  stove.  There  are  two 
tables — one  easily  moved  about,  light  and 
small;  the  other  has  only  one  fault — the  cor¬ 
ners  are  square,  and  in  purchasing  I  would 
never  advise  such,  for  one  is  sure  to  run 
against  the  hard  corner,  or,  worse  yet,  to  sec 
the  dear  little  careless  head  of  the  unlearned 
baby  bruised  thereon  during  its  first  year  of 
efforts  at.  walking.  There  is  a  hose  for  water 
ing  the  greenhouse  in  Winter  or  rinsing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  doors  in  Summer.  In  dry 
weather  it  is  quite  a  luxury  to  sprinkle  the 
grass  and  flower-beds.  A  bracket-lamp  hangs 
over  the  sink,  with  a  shining  reflector,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  cupboards  for  pots  and 
pans.  But  there  is  a  ijarrct,  mid.  oh!  it  tries 
my  soul  and  patience  even  to  think  Of  it.  How 
I  wish  that  cast-off  shoes  could  be  effectually 
cremated :  that  crownleai  hats  could  follow  suit, 
without  being  called  for  agaiu;  that  feathers 
from  defunct  chickens  could  he  at  once  con¬ 
verted  into  pillows,  and  that  extra  stove-pipes 
had  a  home  of  their  own.  For  it's  “Where 
are  my  old  slippers?”  “Oh,  in  the  garret.” 
“What  has  become  of  the  new-fangled  patent 
watering-can  ?”  “Banished  to  the  garret.'' 
“  Who  knows  where  my  skates  are?”  “  I  saw 
them  in  too  garret;”  and  so  goes  the  refrain. 
Yet.  when  it  gets  a  coat  of  whitewash  every 
Spring,  and  the  stove-pipes  are  laid  on  a 
shelf,  and  the  Thyme  and  Sweet  Ma  jorum  and 
sage,  wrapped  in  fresh  papers,  are  hung  upon 
the  wall;  when  the  children  dart  around  dis¬ 
covering  treasures,  and  carry  off  their  prizes, 
aud  the  last  cobweb  disappears,  then  the  gar¬ 
ret  seems  a  pleasant  and  necessary  part  of  the 
kitchen  that  we  delight,  to  honor. 


SNAPS. 


ADELINE  E.  STORY. 


Oh,  these  printers!  To  think  of  my  being 
made  to  say,  as  in  the  Rural  of  March  17th, 
that  my  digestive  organs  are  frir,  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  for  the  fame  of  Job  that  he  had  no 
experience  with  these  triers  of  modern  pa¬ 
tience!  Seriously,  though  I  should  have  noth 
ing  to  say  about  the  mistake  that,  converted 
fair  into  for,  were  it.  uot  that  the  word,  as  it 
stands,  looks  very  like  an  attempt  at.  slang,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  me,  a  most  obnoxious  mode 
of  expression,  either  in  writing  or  conversation . 

For  washing  hands  that  have  become 
cracked  or  blackened,  we  find  nothing  better 
than  Indian  meal  rubbed  on  with  the  soap. 
It.  not  only  removes  the  dirt  but  softens  and 
whitens  the  hauds  as  well.  For  men  and  boys 
doing  farm  or  shop  work  it  is  excellent  and 
should  be  kept  always  at  hand. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  rural  housewife 
gives  attention  to  the  setting  of  hens  for  early 
ehiekeus.  It,  is  a  good  plan  to  set  two  or  more 
on  the  same  day.  then  when  they  are  ready  to 
come  off,  pul  one  of  the  hens  in  a  coop  with  all 
the  chickens  aud  reset  the  others  as  well  as  two 
or  three  new  ones  if  possible,  this  time  allowing 
those  that  have  been  sitting  for  six  weeks  to 
take  charge  of  the  lot.  In  warm  weather  a 
hen  will  take  care  of  80  or  more  chicks  as 
easily  as  10. 

In  smoking  meat  we  find  the  work  much 
sooner  and  easier  done  by  putting  a  little  sul¬ 
phur  on  the  corn  cobs  or  whatever  is  used 
each  time  the  smudge  is  built. 


I  have  seen  it  stated  that  kerosene  used  as 
an  insect  destroyer  will  cause  the  hair  of  ani¬ 
mals  to  come  off  and  yet  1  have  known  of  its 
lieing  applied,  and  freely,  to  the  heads  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  loosen  and  remove  dirt  from  the  scalp 
without  injury  to  the  hair.  I  should  not 
recommend  its  use.  however.  A  teaspoon ful 
of  ammonia  to  a  pint  of  soft,  water,  in  which  is 
a  little  soap,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Rabbits  here  iu  the  West,  where  they  arc 
almost  as  numerous  as  mosquitoes  in  some  of 
the  older  States,  are  far  from  being  the  in¬ 
offensive  creatures  they  look  like  In  the  picture 
1  looks.  Various  are  the  devices  employed  to 
prevent,  the  destruction  of  fruit  trees,  such  as 
binding  cloths  around  the  trunk,  sprinkling 
blood  about  them,  hanging  tiny  flags  made  of 
strips  of  white  cloth  on  sticks  a  foot  high  and 
placing  them  here  and  there  through  the 
orchard,  rubbing  the  hark  slightly  with  axle 
grease  and  lard,  etc.  When  wo  had  attended 
to  the  fruit  trees  last  Fall  we  thought  little 
more  about  the  rabbits.  This  Spring  we  find 
our  rose  and  lilac  bushes  badly  injured  and 
every  bud  taken  from  the  young  Norway 
spruces.  So  much  for  not  knowing  the  fond 
ness  of  these  creatures  for  flowers  and 
evergreens. 

•  - ♦♦♦ - 

A  NICE  PUDDING. 


Boil  one  quart  milk  iu  a  double  kettle,  add 
to  it  two  tablespoonfuls  corn -starch  (which  has 
been  previously  dissolved  iu  a  little  cold  milk), 
four  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  c*ie-half  teaspoon 
ful  of  salt  and  a  small  lump  of  butter.  Stir 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


APRILS! 


(NmpUnuntjs  ajtdl  pachiBictg 


fttccsi,  ,s§cftl,$t  ^tantjs,  &c 


until  thick,  then  remove  from  the  fire  and  stir 
in  very  lightly  the  well-beaten  whites  of  four 
eggs.  Turn  into  molds,  or  any  cups  you  choose, 
and  set  away  to  cool. 


“/  have  about  finishrrt,  spri-art  ivy  manure 
nn-r  75  a  err. s-  ruilh  the  KEMP  MANURE 
SPREADER  and-  Jinrt,  it  all  you  claim  if. 
In  hr.  In  fact-  It  is  invaluable  to  me.  U  has 
nli  rath/  pair!  far  itself  in  saving  the  cost,  of 
spreading  by  hand,  as  labor  is  so  high  and 
inefficient  with  us."  (.fames  A.  Hill.)  See 
page  251. 


1883  ~S  PR  INC-1883,  mjv  f-i  yi  fU 

Now  is  (lie  |  Ini’.1  I"  pr’ipiin-  f  1  1  II  |i'  |i’  11 
your  orders  for  NEW  ••ml  I  W  -V 

KAItBFniit  mill  Ornamental  I  II  I  i  I  ill 

Shrub*.  Kyrreri'CMH,  X 
It*  ».S  »;s,  VIA  KS,  KT 

Bi--iilrs ninny  Desirable  Novpllins?  wo  ofTor  fho  largest 
anil  most romplfto general  Stnck-of  Frnit  uml  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Tree*  In  flio  ITnlloil  Stales.  Abridged  Catalogue 
mulled  free  V,  Id  res-  KW.WISIJKR  A-  HARRY, 
Ml.  Hope  >"••«••*«•  «■•<■*.  lto<-lie*U‘r.  N.  Y. 


SAUCE  FOR  THE  ABOVE. 

Boil  I1,'  pint  milk,  and  while  boiling  stir  in 
the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  spoon  fills 
of  sugar  ami  flavor  to  suit  the  taste.  This 
recipe  makes  a.  very  pretty  dish,  i ho  yellow 
sauce  making  such  a  nice  contrast  with  the 
white  pudding.  k.  k.  u. 


CORN  &  POTATO 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Grain 
Grill.  Positive  and  aeenrafe  In  Its  ttluingo  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  uniform  and  ennlltiuon*  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light,  draft  Positively  balanced  al 
work  All  material  used  in  Mu  nmniifaetnrc  first 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
steal  a x In.  Mnuu  farm  rod  bv  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

and  by  a  corns  of  workman  educated  to  the  business. 
Finished  with  rare  and  tustefniiy  pointed,  it  stands 
to-day  where  for  I  hi  ill/  w'<n?  otir  cooil-  have  stood: 
First  In  merit:  First.  In  quality  oT  manufacture  and 
finish;  First  In  theesthnationof  Farmers  and  Dealer.; 
wherever  introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Examine 
them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  all  we  say.  and  our 
Warranty  rovnus  it  all.  Address 

S.  N.  GALLUP.  Gen’l  Agent, 
Macmlon,  N.  Y. 


A  REQUEST. 

Will  some  one  of  the  Rural  correspondents 
toll  how  to  make,  or  where  may  be  bought,  a 
reliable  shoulder-brace  suitable  for  a  young 
girl  who  is  growing  tall  and  slender,  with  an 
inclination  to  become  round-shouldered  ‘  E.  k.  r. 


John  Saul's  Catalogue 
of  New,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 
for  1883, 


Manual  Ready. 

Send  for  it  free.  Finest  book  ever  printed 
on  these  subjects. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  4:3  La  Salle  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILt. 

J5T”  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Will  he  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  plate.  It  ts 
full  In  all  the  really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  New 
crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Rosea,  etc.,  with  a 
rich  pollpptlon  of  tine  foliage  and  other  green  house 
and  hot  house  plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  rates. 
Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others  10c.  or  a  plain 
copy  free. 

New  Single  Dahlias.  Plants  and  seeds  from  the 
finest  collection  in  England. 

Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Orchids 
ete..  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  W ashinuton,  D.  C. 


500,000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


MY  WAY  OF  MAKING  GF.MS 


The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  got  a  cast- 
eon  gem  pan,  without  which  no  kitchen  is 
complete.  Put  the  pans  in  the  oven,  that  they 
may  get  sufficiently  heated  by  the  time  the 
gems  are  mixed.  Take  one  quart  of  ‘‘fine 
flour  of  the  entire  wheat”  or  Graham  flour; 
stir  in  soft,  cold  wafer  or  half  milk  and  half 
water,  until  you  make  a  batter  that  will  drop 
from  the  spoon  and  not  ran.  Stir  Thoroughly 
— the  more  the  better.  Take  the  pan  from 
the  oven:  grease  it  slightly;  drop  the  batter 
into  the  hot  pans  and  bake  immediately.  The 
oven  is  the  grand  point.  It  should  have  a  solid 
heat,  and  bake  fast,  careful  not  to  burn.  "If 
at  first  yon  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again 
make  the  batter  thicker  or  thinner,  and  the 
oven  a  little  hotter  or  cooler,  us  may  be  the 
necessity.  Should  there  be  at  anytime,  batter 
left,  by  giving  it  a  thorough  beating,  so  os  to 
incorporate  more  air  into  it  and  linking  it,  you 
will  find  these  arc  quite  as  good  as  those  baked 
first.  Mrs.  W.  Morehouse. 


Ry  Till;  Originator  at  K  educed  Price*  fur  Spring 
of  IS*:!.  Buy  ;il  the  KOf  Stain  HEAD  and  gel  the  cure. 
Average.*  twice  us  large  us  t  he  WIlMn  and  yields  fully 
double  the  number  of  qrin-rs  nor  nere;  (a  an  excel 
lent  shipper,  very  attractive  in  appearance,  of  Kx 
ckllknt  flavor,  aud  retains  Rh  color  and  flavor  to  a 
remarkable  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars 
free  at  an  early  date.  ,T.  B.vTTKY, 

Manchester,  N.  J. 


^ertiltsersf 


BROTHKBS.  South  Olftstnnhurr,  Conn.,  r.rud  free 
CVftlotUO  or  liwt  Kahplirrrii**,  ItUrUifrriis  lira|HN 

- Ulisn-.R  S!r**b»*rr».  BhST 

or  »!!;  Pr*Lti\c  a*  f'rrtcriit, 

w,  80  A(  KK>i»r  IMmitw, 


tiootetM-rrits  TM  r  M  Ali 
Curri»nt>.*u<i%|  lib  1  f  I  M  ll 
bright  oolor,  good  tjualUy  and  Jim  _ 

WITH  1,000,000  YOUNG  ONES 

/V«W*o,  Jersey  Ourm,  Jinftrull,  aJid  • .  Ifc»1  noH<l 

»s.tm--v.who  Wants  big  berries 

u  ir  ft^AUT  f'itC  ‘'  <rrApt<\t  '  •  tiowliu:  W.i  A  CiftsSTEfi  f.S  r  L  LL 

ZWOtS,  AND  LOTS  CF  THEM. 


aophicul  principles.  It  13  the 
obcnpcBt  machine  so'.it  for 
quantity  and  quality  produc- 
e<i.  *n<l  is  thn  only  one  t  hat, 
will  do  an  untich  or  more  than 
la  gnarmihx  d .  it  will  evapor¬ 
ate  rim/A’c  t  he  amount  of  any 
other machiite.  with  one  hall 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
rH*,i(1es  tile  quality  of  Him 
work  is  far  sm>erior.  as  nil 
can  lesni  by  inquiring  of  first- 
claan  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Bisiton.  It  it  practically  tiro 

firoof.  Semi  for  our  circu- 
ars  and  investigate  before 
buying.  Miinutaotureci  by 
S.  (•:.  A  ,1.  M.  SPROUT, 
Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.,  P:l, 
for  the  Kant  cm,  Middle,  anti 
Southern  States,  and  Can¬ 
adas,  ami  by  JOHN  Wll. 
1.1  A  MS  A  SON,  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan,  for  ’he  West  and 
Snutliwrest.  J.  S.  TWOM- 
BLY,  2S  Commercial  St., 
Boston,  Mhss.,  Agent  foe 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massac  Unset  ta. 


largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  were  manured 
with  SARPY’S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis,  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  R.  SARDY  «fc  SON, 

141  Water  Street,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NORTHERN  GROWN 


FERTILIZERS 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  1'oroflna  for  the  years  1177.  I  si's,  id  and  18S0, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was 
884.33  per  tons  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
840.91.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  Treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  It  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  o.  b.  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  82>  per  ton.  or  In  bags  for  #3$  per  ton. 
G.  A.  Llebeir.  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
in  valuation  of  fertilizers  In  the  United  Stares,  put* 
their  value  ar  4<S.mi  per  ton,  being  a  saving  co  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  o-ot-r  800  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CfiURCH  fit  CO.* 

Tiverton.  R.  T. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


Orders  booked  now  for  the  following  varieties 
to  be  shipped  when  desired  : 

rh.  B“*.  Bhl. 

,  rl'VKuriy  Suuris,e,ker  S  j  *  *  81.50  S5-OOS  10.00 

price  A;  Knickerbocker's  1  *  -./\  -  on  ,  n  art 

Ccmtmumr.  j  *  •  *  1-,°  ,c,*w 

Queen  of  tbo  Volley . -  .75  S.oO  5.00 

White  Star  . . -  1.00  3.00  5.50 

Wlitte  Fh-phnnt, . 75  3.35  4.50 

Mammoth  Pearl . 75  3.35  4.50 

Belle, . 75  3.50  5.00 

Clark’s  No.  1.  - . 75  3.35  4.50 

Early  Beauty  of  Hebron,  -  -  OK)  2.00  4.25 

Early  Ohio. . 75  2.25 

Mamimu  Bonum . -  •  .75  2.50  *5.00 

st  Ititrlck, . .7.5  2  25  4.50 

I. nto  Beauty  "f  Hebron . 75  2.25  4.50 

Burbank  Sc-dUug . -  .GO  2.00  4.25 

340  different  varieties,  one  Uihcr  each.  S30. 
300.  S25;  200,  MS;  IOO,  >lO;  50,  S7.50; 
2o,  S5.  Send  for  Potato  List.  Aimual  Illustrated 
Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 


ORANGE  CAKE 

Two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  flour,  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one  half  teuspoonful  of  baking 
powder  sifted  with  the  flour.  Rub  the  butter 
aud  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
then  the  milk  and  Hour.  Bake  in  jelly-tins. 
Squeeze  juice  from  a  large  orange,  add  to  it 
the  r  rated  rind,  make  it  stiff  with  powdered 
sugar  and  stir  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  Spread 
between  the  layers. 

ROSE  CAKE. 

Three  ciqis  of  flour,  two  cups  of  white  sugar, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
the  whites  of  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
eream-of -tartar,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
flavor  with  rose-water.  Sprinkle  with  red 
sugar  sand  between  layers  of  dough,  as  you 
fill  it  in  your  cake-pan. 

ORANGE  PIE. 

The  grated  rind  and  juice  of  two  oranges, 
four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar,  add  the  beaten  eggs,  then  the  rind 
and  juice  of  the  oranges,  aud  lastly  the  whites 
beaten  to  a  froth  and  mixed  in  lightly.  Bake 
with  under  crust.  Lottie  Ensworth. 


^  -.vlTQhTA  CUPpTr,  Tills  Plow  eonhtlns  the 
— Iff*  most  reiimrknbl.-  Irr- 
Y — — ✓  provomems  evev  made 
~~  111  Swivel  FI’iwh.  H  Ih 

n.  \  -m-v  to  handle,  with 

\  ,n.  *,  shift inc  linnule*. 

©SC*-  \  vT\  which  enables  thcqwr 

/T'X  •  Ht''r  to  " (l|k  «'lth  both 
‘  feet  In  the  furrow.  The 

V  Ib'-.k  nr  l.itcti  ts  opera 

V- f I  o  till  by  the  foot,  so  tlmt 
-^^1,  .  tho  Plow  is  turned  rea<ly 

•  for  use  wifhnul  ink- 

iuyr  the  hand*  I  non  1  hr  bundle..  I.lylu  toilraw, 
firm,  strouR  and  diirnluc.  ’’onstructcil  ot  Patent 
Hard  Metal,  which  Is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  W..  also  make  it  of  ehareoal  Iron,  at  a  less 
price  An  Itlu.sttnleil  Cntulocue  of  nil  our 
Tool*  11  nd  liiiplenteiit*  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  ALK’L.  TOOL  CO.. 

Chicopee  Culls,  Tin**. 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 


HI  Hand  DRILL 

PHOSPHATE 


80  STATE  STREET,  AT.lt  \NV.  X.  Y 


Tt  pays  to  have  B*kv.l  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays t>>  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  will  pay  you  to  s.  tul  for  oiu 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FHRMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


WITH  POTASH. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,-  and 
low  in  pr.ee,  prepared  from  tho  bone, 
blood,  and  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir,  Boston,  whore  about  100,000 
cattle  and  600,000  sheep  are  slaughtered 
annually.  It  ts  used  In  tho  hill  nr  drill  or 
broadcast,  either  nleme  or  with  manure, 
Kivlutf  *  vigorous  start,  a  larger  tk'ld.and 
improving  tlie  quality.  A*  wa  have  sold 
th-<  oust  year  »bmit  23,<MH)  tons  ap  duet 
1  OOO  ton*  In  1870,  tt  must  bo  Rlvlnn  eooa 
satisfaction.  Before  buying,  see  our  local 
agent,  or  write  to  us  for  pamphlet. 


Greencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 

4,"  R  A  IN  and  FERTILIZER  DR  I LLS,  complete 
FORCE  FEED,  RCItflRR  SPRIMiS,  A  I  TO- 
MATH:  CUT-OFF  Snvlug  KF.RTT LIZKRS. 
Hnnd  and  Self  Dump  HAY  RAKE.**,  and  other 
Farm  Implement*. 


Philadelphia  I,a\vn  Mower, 


CaliOOu  Broadcast  See  l  Sower,  I  "  r-  "n  i- 
Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and  I  SOI-L 
other  fir*t -ci:i-s t.’  ods.  I  VYTJsTLRN 

Xr-ryihtn't  for  the  T awn.  Oar- 1  AGENTS. 

den,  Greenhouse  or  Nucwr>'.  I 
\\e  WARR  ANT  every  thina  as  represented, 


BUCKWHEAT  CAKES. 

If  mule  with  yeast  will  brown  nicely  by 
adding  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses, 
if  one  has  no  sweet  milk.  And  this  reminds 
me  that  once  when  we  were  likely  to  have  no 
milk  for  n  few  weeks  I  filled  some  glass  fruit- 
cans  with  some  hot,  and  sealed  it  up,  with 
good  results, 

TOMATOES. 

I  always  prepare  some  os  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jack 
does,  but  should  not  be  satisfied  without  some 
cooked  in  the  cans,  ns  the  latter  taste  more 
nearly  like  fresh  ones,  and  all  do  not  wish  salt 
on  them.  J  cut  large  ones  in  very  thick  slices 
aud  leave  small  ones  whole,  add  only  water  to 
them  and  boil  them  30  minutes.  This  is  my 
favorite  method  of  canning  all  fruits;  but  I 
sweeten  all  others  excepting  sweet  cherries, 
and  of  course  different  fruits  require  different 
amounts  of  cooking. 


OWKER  FERTILIZER  COj 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  J 


SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fnllr  ITlu^^ted  Catalogue  pent  free. 

</ Mungo.  111. 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SAW  MILLS 


Rochester,  N.Y 


A  SPECIALTY 


Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,0<)0  TONS. 

|  ^  This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for 

__  eighteen  years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm.  Garden,  Law  n. 
or  Flower  lied.  It  is  a  complete  manure,  rich  in  all  the  necessary 
elements.  The  Farmer  who  plants  his  crops,  looking  to  the  money 
T -■  they  will  return,  linds  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of 

M  ||  SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

.  -aQ  ^  applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Ttv  it,  and  be 
•■gf'jGw.  convinced.  Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free.  If 
’  there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  vicinity,  address 

GLADDEN  A  CURTIS, 

GenT  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  M  ass- 

II.  D.  WOO  D  It  l' F  I-\  Auburn.  \.  Y„  Specinl  Aurnt  lur  New  York. 


for  unbinding,  hns  no  equal  hi  i-apn 
city,  adaptation  or  savlnv  of  time, 
labor  or  expense,  tt  entbracca  the 
true  principle*  of  uuloadliiK  hay 
and  K'raln-,  St  loads  unloaded  tn  .six 
hours.  For  descriptive  circular,  ad¬ 
dress 


Sliortsville,  N.  V 


I* rof.  II or* lord’s  Ilaklitu  Powder, 

The  late  Dr.  Satnuol  Jackson,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia, 
said:  “  Your  preparation  while  it  makes  a 
light,  sweet  and  palatable  bread,  restores  to  it 
the  phosphate  of  lime  which  had  been  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  flour,  and  thus  adapts  it.  its  an 
aliment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  state 
of  the  organization."  .  1  rtv. 


Free  Seed  for  TRIAL 


Desiring  every  farmer  (and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  now  us,- 
them,)  to  lest  the  purilj  and  choice  quality  ot  the  scad  l  raise.  I 
nil!  send  (Tee  a  collection  conuilnln*  a  trial  package  of  each  of 
l  he  following  12  Varieties  for  the  coal  of  postage  and  putting  up  v  iz„ 

ltlcts.  Esrly  Red  Olobo.  Round  Dvnver.  *ndCr*ck«r  Onion.  Marblehe.d 
Early  Coro;  Danvers  Carrot;  Cocoanut  Squash;  Tailbys  and  Improved 
White  Spine  Cucumber:  Sugar  Pumpkin;  Improved  American  Savoy, 
Tottlere  and  Premtum  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage.  My  large  hived  Catalogue  free 
to  all  vv  ho  write  for  it.  Jmne*  J.  11.  Grcgury,  Marblehead, 


Iloraford’s  Add  I’hoaplmte 

FOR  WOMEN  AN1»  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Jns.  Holt,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says:  “  1 
have  frequently  found  it  of  excellent  service 
in  cases  of  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in 
convalescence  from  exhaustive  illness,  and 
particularly  of  service  in  treatment  •>('  women 
and  children.”  Arte. 


■  MS  nr  pi  ■■  pa  I  ■  A  An  English  Veterinary  Survoon  andCI.emi*’ 

■  M  1  If  L  U  KL  il  1  I  R  V  now  trsceltug  lu  this  countn,. says  tuat  (nos* 

Ufa  £l  R  r*1  M  rvfl  m  I  f  1  T  Oftha  :',-rw  sol,!  hers 

!vK  Nil  L  11  Lif  *  v  I  urn  w».-hJcs.i  trash,  lie  says  that  Sh*-ri.J<u,  s 

^  CondlVcaq  Powdcra  «ro  absolutely  pure  and 

itstneneelTVBtcablo.  Nothing  on  o«r't|  Will  mak.  *  riis  lav  iAe  dherld»P’»  OYtdftloB  Powders  Dose.lteuon 
Platfted.  fcW  »r«v*»lkW»,  rf  Hltti  h,  m*l]  lor *  *-  ’ 
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Saturday,  April  14,  1888. 

Sitting  Bull  has  been  converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  by  Bishop  Marty,  of  Dakota, 
and  “  will  be  received  into  the  Church”  on 
June  1,  with  400  of  his  followers.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Uneapapas. 
numbering  4,000,  aud  many  of  the  other 
Northern  Indians  will  soon  follow  his  example. 
To-morrow  he  is  to  join  his  tribe — the  Vnca- 
papas— at  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  in 
Dakota,  and  will  rightaway  take  up  a  farm 
on  the  Grand  River,  where  he  aud  200  other 
families  mil  henceforth  devote  their  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Great  hopes  are  en¬ 
tertained  that  their  example  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  in  ‘‘settling  the  Northern  Indian 
Question,”  There  are  schools  on  the  Reserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  Indian  children  are  to  be  in¬ 
structed  the  same  as  “  whites”  elsewhere ...... 

In  the  South  Juh’s  band  of  Apache  Indians  are 
still  on  the  rampage;  93  persons  are  known  to 
have  been  massacred  by  them  in  the  State  of 
Senora,  Mexico,  27  of  whom  were  Americans. 
At  Palmo  ranch  10  persons  were  killed  on 
Tuesday.  Two  women  were  hung  up  by  the 
hands  and  their  bodies  ripped  open.  The 
unborn  child  of  one  was  found  mangled 
at  its  mother’s  feet.  The  bodies  of  the 
men  were  also  horribly  mangled.  This 
is  the  same  band  of  red  devils  that  has 
been  operating  in  Arizona,  whence  they  have 
made  a  raid  across  the  frontier  into  Mexico 
when  hard-pressed  by  U.  S.  troops  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  General  Crook,  the  Indian  light¬ 
er,  thinks  they  ought  to  be  exterminated,  and 
Secretary  Teller  agrees  with  him.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Mexican  troops  has  ordered 
that  no  prisoners  sliall  be  taken — all  are  to  be 
killed.  General  Crook  and  himself  have 
agreed  on  joint  action  for  the  annihilation  of 
Juh’s  band.  Many  of  these  are  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  San  Carlos  Reservation 
of  Apaches  in  the  Indian  Territory,  aud  a  body 
of  “Rangere”  just  organized  at  Tombstone, 
Ariz,,  swear  to  “wipe  out” the  entire  Reserva¬ 
tion.  Crook  has  400  troops  assembled  for  its 
protection,  as  the  local  agent  declares  that  a 
count  of  the  Reservation  Indians  shows  none 

are  on  the  war-path . March  added  J8,- 

400,000  to  the  surplus  silver  coin  of  the  country 
. The  Post-office  Department  has  de¬ 
clared  the  Marion  trust  companies  at  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis  fraudulent  concerns.  Clias. 
A.  Rowan,  representing  the  Excelsior  manu¬ 
facturing  company  at.  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  and 
J.  N.  Williams,  alias  “The  Mystic  Language 
Publisher,”  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  also  have  been 

placed  on  the  “black  list” . The  Augus- 

tinian  (Roman  Catholic)  Society  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  which  did  a  religious  banking  business 
and  failed,  announces  that  it  isn’t  going  to  try 
to  pay  its  $505,000  debts  to  730  depositors,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Purcell’s  *4,500,- 
000  id  Cincinnati,  they  are  likely  to  lose  every¬ 
thing.  These  “religious”  banking  failures 
should  be  put  under  the  head  of  SWINDLES, 
as  they  scoop  in  the  money  of  their  dupes  by 

“pious”  frauds _ _  .The  Ohio  Legislature  has 

agreed  upon  two  propositions  for  amendments 
to  the  constitution  on  the  liquor  question.  On  e 
provides  for  the  prohibition  and  the  other  for 
legislative  control . The  prohibitory'  amend¬ 

ment  to  the  constitution  was  rejected  Thurs¬ 
day  by' the  Connecticut  Legislature . A 

terrible  cyclone  swept  the  country  south  and 
east  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Sunday  night 
Scarcely  a  tree  was  left.  Farm-houses,  fences 
bridges,  etc.,  were  demolished.  Another  cy¬ 
clone  passed  over  Millan,  Lorain Couuty,  Ohio, 
Thursday,  badly  flamaging  buildings  and 
crops,  killing  one  and  wounding  several  per¬ 
sons.  ...... .A  severe  snowstorm  with  violent 

wind  prevailed  through  the  Northwest  on 
Tuesday  last,  April  10.  Six  inches  of  snow 
fell  at  Duluth  and  three  at  St.  Paul.  The 
whole  section  appears  to  have  experienced 
the  storm  on  that  or  the  previous  day'. 

. The  Marquis  of  Lome  will  be  in 

Boston  to-day,  and  the  authorities  have  been 
requested  to  protect  him  from  dynamite  con¬ 
spirators  He  is  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 

Princess  Louise  from  Bermuda . 

Lawyer  Bigelow,  of  Washington,  who  offi¬ 
ciously  thrust  himself  forward  for  notori¬ 
ety’s  sake  when  Sergeant  Mason  shot  at 
Guiteau,  to  secure  the  release  of  the  former, 
now  claims  for  his  services  *8,500— curiously 
enough  the  precise  amount  Mrs.  Mason  is 
known  to  have  saved  from  the  contributions 
for  “Betty  aud  the  Baby” — lawyer-like  he 

wants  all .  ..Additional  evidence— from 

the  men  belonging  to  tbe  expedition,  who  have 
lately  arrived  from  Siberia— shows  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  bickering  and  disagree¬ 
ment  among  those  engaged  in  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  Jeannette  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
De  Long  seems  to  have  quarreled  with  every 
person — officer  or  enlisted  man — of  any  inde¬ 


pendence  of  character.  There  was  a  world 

either  of  martinetismor  insubordination . 

H.  D.  McDaniel,  of  Walton  Co.,  has  been  nom¬ 
inated  as  Governor  for  Georgia  to  succeed 
Alex.  H.  Stephens,  by  the  Democratic  State 

Convention— equal  to  an  election . 

The  U.  S.  Post-Office  has  ordered  thus; 

Prepaid  letters*  shall  he  forwarded  from  one  post, 
office  to  another,  at  the  request  of  the  party  ad¬ 
dressed,  without  additional  charge  for  postage.  All 
letters  upon  which  one  full  rate  of  postage  has  been 
prepaid,  aud  all  postal  cards  shall  beforwarded  from 
the  office  to  which  they  are  addressed  to  any  other 
office  at  the  request  of  the  person  addressed,  or  of  the 
party  whose  card  maybe  upon  the  envelope,  or  whose 
name  may  be  signed  to  the  postal  card,  without  addi¬ 
tional  charge  for  postage.  Such  forwarding  must 
be  continued  until  the  party  addressed  is  reached,’ 

. .Gov.  Butler,  of  Mass.,  has  appointed 

John  A.  Chadwick,  formerly  State  Director 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  Railroad 

Commissioner — a  good  appointment . . 

President  Arthur  has  excellent  fishing,  over 
200 miles  “up  country,”  on  the  wild  Kissimmee 
which  flows  into  Lake  Okechobee.Fla . Flor¬ 

ida  has  had  over  80,000  Northern  visitors  this 

season,  aud  still  there  are  some  arrivals . 

Gen.  Diaz  gloriously  feted  at  Boston  during  his 

New  England  trip . Secretary  Chandler 

has  decided  to  build  the  new  steel  cruisers,  or¬ 
dered  by  Congress,  by  contract,  instead  of  in 

the  navy-yards . Peter  Cooper  left  81,- 

800,000  to  lie  evenly  divided  between  his  son, 
Edward  Cooper,  Ex-Congressmau  aud  Ex- 
Mayor  of  this  city,  and  his  daughter,  wife  of 
Congressman  Abram  Hewitt.  The  Cooper 
Institute,  for  which  he  had  already  given  more 
than  *1,000,000,  gets  mi  additional  8100,000, 
and  some  $250,000  more  are  to  be  devoted 
to  legacies  to  employes  aud  other  kindly  pur¬ 
poses.  He  was  always  giving  money — no  one 
below  knows  how  much — probably  he  gave 

more  than  he  left . . . 

Extensive  prairie  fires  south  aud  east  of 

Bismarck,  Dak . The  Connecticut  House 

of  Representatives  on  Wednesday  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  150  to  21,  a  bill  prohibiting  railroad 
companies  from  discriminating  iu  freights  by 
charging  higher  rates  for  a  short  haul  than 
for  a  long  haul .  . 

The  Connecticut  Senate  on  Thursday  re¬ 
jected  a  bill  requiring  railroads  to  proride 
free  passes  to  members  of  the  Legislature . 


“Sound  sleep  and  splendid  appetite.”  This 
is  one  among  the  first  reports  that  we  get  from 
patients.  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
its  nature,  action  and  results,  with  re]  torts  of 
cases  and  full  information,  sent  free,  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palkn,  1109  and  1111  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Adr. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  14,  1883. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission ors  have  at  last 
found  an  office  in  the  Annex  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C . 

Professor  W,  H.  Wiley,  of  Perdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Iud,,  has  been  appointed  Chief 
Chemist  of  the  Department,  of  Agriculture  in 
place  of  Professor  Collier,  to  whom  the 
sorghum  industry  of  the  country  is  so  greatly 

indebted . The  Firmenich  Grape  Sugar 

Works,  of  Buffalo,  have  shut  down,  throwing 

850  men  out  of  work . It  Is  estimated 

that  $10, IKK), 000  worth  of  flax  fiber  is  annually 
wasted  in  this  country  iu  the  simple  effort  to 
raise  linseed.  Why  not  convert  it  into  paper? 

. The  Legislature  of  Arkansas  has  made 

an  appropriation  of  *3-, 000  for  the  State  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  World’s  Cotton  Exposition.  The 
time  for  holding  the  Exposition  will  probably 
be  fixed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cotton  Planters’  Association  on 
the  24th  inst . The  Ohio  agricultural  re¬ 

port  says  the  outlook  as  regards  the  wheat 
crop  is  the  most  discouraging  for  eight  years. 
Severe  cold  with  bare  ground  killed  the  tops. 
The  crop  promises  to  be  53  per  cent,  only  of 
an  average  crop.  Warm  rains  and  good 
weather  may  bring  it  up  to  IK)  per  cent. ,  and 
unfavorable  weather  will  prevent  it  reaching 
50  per  cent.  Official  telegrams  received  April 
7  from  other  States  give  the  following  per¬ 
centages  for  condition  of  Winter  wheat,  com¬ 
pared  with  same  time  last  year:  Indiana,  72; 
Illinois, -08;  Kansas,  fiO;  Kentucky,  about  70; 
Michigan,  70;  Wisconsin,  about  75;  Califor¬ 
nia,  about  05;  Minnesota  Spring  wheat,  prob¬ 
able  acreage,  98. .......In  the  list  of  Irish 

landowners  is  Frederick  Kennedy,  288,849 
acres;  value,  $4,215 . The  whole  Hun¬ 

garian  colony  at  Bukowina,  a  town  of 
Russia  bordering  on  Hungary,  numbering 
20,000  souls,  is  determined  to  leave  for  another 
place  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  crops  to  feed 

the  population . The  Washburn  &  Moeu 

Co.  seem  determined  to  keep  control  of  barbed 
wire  in  the  U.  8.  They  have  recently  entered 
seven  more  suits  against  manufacturers  in 

Iowa,  claiming  $20,000  in  each  case . 

The  Italian  Government  is  going  to  stamp  out 
the  malarial  fever  at  Rome  by  undertaking  to 
drain  and  cultivate  the  great  plain  of  theCam- 
pagna  around  the  city,  now  mostly  in  pasture^ 


. The  Creeks  in  the  Indian  Territory 

have  made  a  law  that  stray  cattle  belonging 
to  the  Cherokees  shall  be  confiscated.  This 
stirs  up  all  the  troubles  of  the  past  year,  and  a 
war  ife  feared . The  Department  of  Ag¬ 

riculture  makes  this  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  winter  grain  crop  on  April  1,  In  Mich¬ 
igan  and  other  Northern  States  and  Territories 
wheat  was  still  covered  with  snow.  In  the 
Ohio  Valley  Winter  protection  had  been  par¬ 
tial  for  a  term  locally  varying  from  three  to 
10  weeks,  after  which  loss  from  freezing  was 
quite  general.  The  average  depreciation  is 
greater  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  in  Kansas  than  elsewhere.  East  of  the 
Alleghenies  the  condition  was  good  iu  the 
northern  belt,  declining  slightly  in  lower 
latitudes.  It  was  not  up  to  the  average  in  any 
paid,  of  the  South.  The  average  for  the  crop 
is  80.  Last  April  it  was  104  and  iu  1881,  85. 
The  most  observing  reporters  have  examined 
the  roots  aud  in  many  cases  found  them 
healthy,  while  the  plants  are  brown.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  wheat  is  therefore  less  unpromising 
than  it  seems.  The  average  of  condition  in 
the  States  of  large  production  are:  New 
York,  101;  Pennsylvania,  94;  Ohio,  70;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  80;  Indiana,  75;  Michigan,  93;  Illinois, 
80;  Missouri,  83;  Kaunas,  70;  California,  02. 
The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  varies  little  from 
last  year’s  breadth.  The  returns  indicate  an 
increase  of  one  per  cent.,  Illinois  returns,  two 
per  cent,  increase;  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Missouri,  one  per  cent,  decrease  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  10  per  cent,  increase.  A  slight  de¬ 
crease  appears  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  re 
turns  of  quantity  of  seed  used  to  the  acre  in¬ 
dicate  a  tendency  to  thin  seeding.  Ten  years 
ago  about  six  pecks  to  the,  acre  w'ere  used ; 
now  less  than  SVtj'are  used  in  the  winter  wheat 
region.  The  increasing  use  of  the  drill  ad- 

mils  of  this  economy . . 

A  cablegram  from  London  this  morning  says: 
“A  few  months  ago  large  quantities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  were  bought  for  forward  delivery, 
it  having  been  assumed  by  the  purchasers  that 
the  continuous  bad  weather  would  cause  prices 
to  rise.  Contrary  to  expectations,  however, 
there  lias  since  been  a  decline  of  five  shillings 
per  quarter.  Heavy  losses  have  thus  been 
caused  in  London  aud  the  Provinces  and  a 

number  of  failures  are  probable.” . James 

Robinson,  the  old  circus  man  and  famous  bare- 
back  rider,  has  sold  his  farm  of  900  nci'es,  eight 

miles  from  Mexico,  Mo.,  for  $45,000 . 

There  is  great  activity  in  the  cattle  market  in 
the  Southwest.  The  grass  is  starting  well  and 
the  cattle  arc  reported  in  good  condition,  in 
consequence  of  which  prices  are  high,  year¬ 
lings  ranging  from  $12  to  $15,  and  older  ones 
in  proportion.  The  grand  gathering  of  cattle 
this  year  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  Che¬ 
rokee  Nation,  I.  T.,  whence  200,000  head  will 
probably  be  shipped  to  the  various  Northern 
and  Eastern  cities.  Arkansas  now  has  13,000 
out  of  25,000  cattle  ready  for  the  drive. 
Northern  Louisiana  cattle  will  go  into  Texas, 
aud  in  Northern  Texas  buyers  and  dealere  are 
congregating  in  anticipation  of  an  active  sea¬ 
son . The  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 

France,  M.  Meline,  has  submitted  his  budget 
for  1884,  nud  asks  for  *5,152,128,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $221,978  over  the  amount  voted  for 
the  current  year.  This  stun  Is  to  lie  expended 
iu  the  direct  encouragement  of  agriculture  by 
irrigation,  drainage,  indemnities,  teaching, 
model  farms,  and  tbe  fight  against  the  insect 
enemies  of  agriculture.. . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  April  14,  1883. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  news  of  the  triple 
alliance  of  Germany,  Austria  aud  Italy  against 
French  aggression  is  con  finned.  The  Italian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  says  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  accord  is  the  preservation  of.peaee, 
and  denies  emphatically  that  the  agreement 
is  characterized  by  a  hostile  spirit  towards 
France.  Orders,  however,  have  been  issued 
for  the  immediate  organization  of  72  new  regi¬ 
ments  and  the  construction  of  a  monster  vessel 
as  a  transport  for  troops.  Italy  strongly  ob¬ 
jects  to  French  aggrandizement  in  Africa,  and 
wishes  to  test  her  force  and  alla>  domestic 
revolutionary  discontent  by  war.  She  can’t 
fight  Austria  for  the  Italian  district  round 
Trieste;  because  Germany  would  side  against 
her;  but  she  ean  fight  France  for  Italian  Savoy 
and  Niee  ceded  to  Napoleon  III  in  return  for 
his  aid  in  freeing  Italy  from  the  Austrian 
yoke  in  1859.  Tbe  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affaire  declares  the  Republic  will  attack  no 
one  but  will  make  itself  respected  by  nil. 
France  is  isolated  In  Europe  owing  to  its  form 
of  government,  and  disliked  by  monarchists 
through  fear  that  republican  ideas  may  spread 

thence  through  Europe . The  trouble  in 

Tonquin  wil  I  probably  lead  to  a  long  and  costly 
war  between  France  and  China,  with  the 
troops  of  the  latter  commanded  byEuropeans. 
It  is  also  likely  some  European  power  will  in¬ 
tervene  in  l>ehalf  of  China.  France  for  the 


last  half  dozen  years  has  been  “spoiling  for  a 
fight,”  not  with  a  great  power  but  with  petty 
principalities,  and  many  would  be  glad  to  see 

her  find  a  second  Mexico  in  Tonquin  . 

It]  Dublin  Joe  Brady  was  convicted  yesterday 
of  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Burke,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  May 
14.  The  trial  of  other  prisoners  for  the  same 

crime  will  promptly  follow . Owing  to 

the  great  distress  In  the  United  Kingdom 
among  the  poor  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  about  to  urge  upon  the 
government  the  neeeasity  of  undertaking 
public  relief  works,  to  give  employment  to 

compulsorily  idle  men . 

Queen  V ictoria  has  nearly  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  that  slip  on  the  stairs.  She  takes 
“carnage  exercise”  occasionally,  well  guarded 
from  Fenians  and  their  dynamite.  Her  “gil¬ 
lie.”  John  Brown,  is  reported  to  have  accumu¬ 
lated  $5,000,000:  whatever  it  was,  he  left  it  all 
behind  him — every  cent  of  it.  His  younger 
brother  has  got  his  place . A  very  strin¬ 

gent  law  has  been  rushed  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  was  promptly  signed  by  the 
Queen,  imposing  long  terms  of  penal  servitude 
on  all  who  unlawfully  possess  explosives,  and 

possession  is  priin  a  facie  evidence  of  guilt . 

The  German  Reichstag,  which  reassembled  on 
April  3,  adopted  a  resolution,  expressing  in  the 
name  of  the  Nation  its  most  heartfelt  thanks 
to  those  who  had  so  generously  responded  to 
appeals  for  assistance  for  the  sufferers  by  the 
flood  along  the  Rhine— the  largest  contribu¬ 
tions  were  from  America . A  large  sec¬ 

tion  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  Rus¬ 
sia  is  covered  with  water,  Owing  to  floods  in 
the  rivers.  Traffic  on  the  railways  has  been 

suspended  temporarily . The  King  of 

Ashantee  has  relinquished  his  throne  and  the 
entire  coast  of  western  Africa  is  in  a  state  of 

confusion . A  fire  at  Iruiqui,  Peru, 

burned  1,000  houses,  doing  *10,000,000  damage. 
. The  Hawaiian  law  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Chinese  has  Ijeen  repealed,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  likely  to  be  at  once 

completely  flooded  with  Chinamen . 

A  revolution  against  the  oppression  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Solomon  has  broken  out  in  Hayti.  The 
insurgents  have  fortified  themselves  at  Mira- 

goane . * . 

- »  - 

Valuable  and  Convenient.— Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  are  widely  known  as  an 
admirable  remedy  for  Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 
Coughs  and  other  troubles  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs.  They  contain  no  hurtful  ingredients, 
but  may  at  all  times  be  used  with  safety.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.  Price  25  cts. — Adr, 


*  When  tbe  fountains  of  life  are  not  cor¬ 
rupted  and  embittered  by  suffering;  when  the 
functions  of  womanhood  are  strictly  normal, 
woman  life  is  like  music,  with  no  discord  to 
jar  her  delicate  sensibilities  and  break  the  vital 
and  organic  harmony.  But  many  who  suffer 
from  vital  and  functional  disorders  have  found 
immediate  relief  and  a  permanent  0111*6  by 
using  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkhatn’s  Vegetable 
Compound. — A  <1  r. 

For  one  dime  get  a  package  of  Diamond 
Dyes  at  tbe  druggist’s.  They  color  anything 
the  simplest  and  most  desirable  colors. — Adr. 


Hundreds  of  persons  using  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor,  certify  to  its  efficacy  in  restoring  the 
hair  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  youth  — Adr. 

- ♦  »  »  ■  — 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  restores  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color  and  makes  the  hair  vigorous  aud 
abundant. — Adr.. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Burnett’s  Cocoaiue 
HAS  RECEIVED  UNIVERSAL  INDORSEMENT. 
No  other  preparation  possesses  such  remark¬ 
able  properties  for  embellishing  aud  strength¬ 
ening  the  hair  aud  rendering  it  dark  and 
glossy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates  dan¬ 
druff. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best. — Adr. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago.  —  Wheat  strong;  Regular,  $1.01  April; 
SLtftk  May:  SI.0TH  .Tune-  tl.Oek  July;  No.  2 Chicago 
Spring,  tutu*:  No.  :)  ilo.,  90e;  no.  2  reil  Winter,  $1.06. 
Cprut  unsettled  at  lotaSP'jMo.  rash;  lOo  0Wp‘  April; 

May;  55(S5Wfic.  Jun^j  sOWc.  July:  jitde.  August; 
rejected,  10c.  Oats  unsettled;  No.  J.  ll  V  cash;  ffeke. 
Iprtl;  43e.  May;  4‘Jk'e.  June;  tlktfttlfeie. July  Kvrcflrni 
at  Bari.KV  quiet  at  pic.  Ft  AXSKKtl  at  $1  .Yi0t  1.45: 

Hotter  steady;  Creamery,  fair  to  fancy.  1Sm29c; 
(Ifttrliv,  good  to  Choice,  rktjiSfk*.  Eggs  weak  at  lfi@l5kc. 
Pork  In  fair  demand  at  SH.flTsj  I*  CA*b  Hors—  Market 
slow  and  SftlOc  lower  tlmn  yesterday  closing  very 
weak  at  the  decline;  packers  doing  hut  little;  mixed; 
STtftT.tr-;  heavy,  gTAnot J.iKe  Until,  $,.lO@T.liO;  skips. 
$1,10(5.15.90.  CaTTI  I:  Market  slow'  nnd  weak;  no  de¬ 
mand  for  choice  hea vy;  beet,  1U51.V.\  lower  than  yes¬ 
terday,  other  grades  .V.ilUiv  off;  E  v  ports,  $tk<tii.N0;  good 
to  choice  shipping,  S.V-o.lO:  common  to  fair,  $5.25 
tvtSAV  SniSJCr— Market  slow  and  very  weak;  common 
to  fair,  $3.i5@i!>:  good  to  choice,  $6fJ  n.  13. 

Cincinnati.— Wheat  steady;  No.  2  red  Winter,  *1.09 
@1.10 spot;  $1.09  April;  #1.10&  May;  $1.07W  July.  Coen 
strong  at  ft5<5rs>M)0.  spot;  W-ic.  April;  Sfike.  Miiyj  59e. 
August.  Oats  quiet  hut  firm  at -Hike.  Rye  in  good 
demand  at  (Kike.  Bakley  steady;  extra  No.  3  Fall  at 
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<>5c.  Pome  easier  at  $18.50.  Lard  Arm  at  lie.  Butter 
quiet;  choice  Western  Reserve,  25c;  choice  Central 
Ohio,  20c.  SUGAR  stronger;  hards,  9*4ffl999c:  New  Or¬ 
leans,  6«@7)9e,  Hons  steady:  common  and  light, 
$6.25@7.tio;  packing  and  hatchers’,  *7.13<»;3. 

St.  Louis. -Wheat,  No.  2  red  Fall,  |L(K)<$l.ll9W  cash; 
fl.06Mffll.tM  April;  l.UJWfflUO  May;  *1.08F,&.Ul'«  June; 

.O7Ji@1.06^^  July;  *L011^<-tl.0(l  nil  the  year;  No,  3 


Oats  slow  at  42  a  i2sjo.  cash:  4249e.  May.  ftvtc  dull  at 
;>lc.  Baulky  quiet  nt  S5@  74c.  Uuvflnt  steady,  Dairy, 
20@27c.;  creamery,  25@30c. 

- - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  April  M,  1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Demand  still  falls  to  give  the 
market  any  better  tone  as  a  whole.  Business  Is  not 
large  enough  Or  sufficiently  general  In  character  to 
afford  basis  for  positive  reaction. 

Beans,  marrow,  1S82,  prime,  *2.35ffl2,10;  medium,  1882, 
choice.  *2.10(03.15}  do.  pen,  choice,  small,  *2.80;  do. 
marrow,  g3.10a2.15;  do,  white  kidney  1882,  choice, 
*3.25;  do.  red  kidney,  1882,  choice,  *3.50@8.«0:  do. 
turtle  soup,  *2.75@3,00-  do.  foreign,  mediums,  $1.80® 

I. 90;  pens,  green,  1882.  prime,  *L2&<a  l.27*-tj;  do.  Southern, 
b.  e.,  9  2- bushel  bug,  **J9llfflg,7$. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  *19 20rii» 
*19.50:  family  mess,  *29.S06L21,lXi;  now  mesa  spot  quoted 
$19.23  for  ordinary  brand;  Western  prime luess,  *18.50; 
extra  prime.  8l6.75ffll6.U0;  clear  back,  *2ffl22.5U.  Beef 
— Plala  mess,  *11. low  12.75;  extra  mess.  *13fflUj  packet, 
S14.5U@10.25;  plate,  $1175®  15.50:  city  extra  India,  mess, 
In  tea..  $2fltrf>*2i190.  Beef  hums  quiet  and  held  firm; 
quoted  *22®22.2S.  Cut  meats  rule  at  very  firm  prices, 
with  a  continued  fair  demand;  rib  bellies,  12  ftii  aver¬ 
age,  lOTie;  I  I  n.s,  I  ly;e;  pickled  shoulders,  9kic,  pickled 
hams,  12W@13e;  smoked  shoulders,  WMffluiwc:  pickled 
bellies,  12  »,  lie;  do.  10  tb.  12c;  pickled  who  timers,  9!jj 
®9^c.  Middles  very  quiet  but  held  firm;  Long  clear 
quoted  UcTclOUp:  nt  the  Was!,  long  and  short  choir, 
half  and  half,  J()«c.  Dresseu  hogs,  elty,  heavy  to 
light,  ltkilOWc;  pigs,  10Wo.  Lard  Prime  steam  spot, 

II. 17Jij®)lL50c;  prime,  11.30®  11. 35;  April,  1t.46@11.17<5: 
May,  Ii.l54jn.lic:  elty  steam  active  and  firm;  U.20c; 
refined  quoted  11.50c.:  continent,  1L80@11.85C. 

breapstucps  and  Provisions.  -  W  heat.  As  com  pared 
with  last  week’s  prices.  No.  K  rod,  Is  Xc.  higher-  No.  2 
red  Is  Xc.  lower  for  certificates;  steamer  No.  *  white, 
lj^c.  lower;  No.  1  white,  same.  Rye—  Market  a  Util* 
firmer;  Western  Is  Vjc.  lower;  Canada  and  State,  le. 
higher.  Corn— Market  unsettled;  steamer  mixed  Is 
Xe.  higher.  Oats— Market  unsettled;  No.  3  mixed  Is 
144,0.  lower;  No.  2  Is  lc-  lower;  white  State  Is  ->4e. 
higher. 

Prices  of  Flour.  Feed  and  Meal  — Plop  u— No.  2,  *2.40® 
3.50;  latter  extreme;  superfine,  $3.40® 2.95,  latter 
extreme;  common  to  fair  extra  State,  *3.!9>@ 
4.25;  good  to  fancy  do.,  $1.30® 6. 75;  common  to  good 
extra  Western,  i3.30@-i.tt;  good  to  choice.  *l.50®*7.o.i; 
common  to  good  extru  round  hoop  Ohio.  *8.s5®4.75; 
good  to  choice,  do..  $1. so*  7.00;  common  extra  Miuu., 
$3.80@4.5O;  clear,  $  >  rye  mixture,  AMt- 

bakers' extra,  *5.50® f, .25;  straight,  *AO>n7.ui;  patent, 
*6.75@7.60;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  fflll.Mk5g-t.fiiC>; 
good  to  very  choice,  *4.ikvq.7.tx);  patent  Winter  wheat 
extra,  S'i,2 j® >.i>;  elty  mills  extra,  for  West  Indies, 
*5.10@5.:i3;  South  America,  *5, 40@5.h0.  Southern  Flour 
In  better  request,  without,  however,  any  decided 
change  In  price;  common  to  good  extra.  *J.iXI®4.9u; 
good  to  choice,  fflUli 1 3 3.75.  Kyertour  nbout  steady, 
with  a  moderate  trade  reported;  superfine.  *S.WJc>i3.75. 
Corn  Meal  quiet;  yellow  Western.  *3.00w3.tt:  Brundy- 
wlue,  $8,45@3.55.  Feed  In  moderate  request,  without 
decided  change  in  price. 

pricks  or  GRAts—  Wheat.— Market  Irregular  and 
unsettled.  Ungraded  red,  .U0tel.20;  No.  8  red, 
*1.15®1.10->t;  No.  2  red,  *1.170,1.1714  *1.20  for  rail 
delivered;  (US  nominally  for  No.  1  red;  *1317 
@1.23  for  ungraded  white;  latter  for  State;  84® 
84!t»c  for  steamer  No.  3  white;  *1.01  for  No.  2 
white;  *1. UlUffll.il  for  No,  1  white;  No.  2  red 
seller  April.  *i.l644@1.17!l4;  May.  *1.173*511.19;  June, 

tl.I9Kffll.209i:  July,  .?t.t9@1.30;  August,  *1.19®  1,19*4; 

eptember,  *1.1IHa®1.19U.  Kyi: -Western  71®T3c ;  Can¬ 
ada  and  state,  fHfflTTKc..  car-lots  and  boat  loads; 
Jersey  at  73®?JKc.  truck.  Bar  LEV- Market  dull;  un 
graded  Canada.  KS®.89c;  Barley  Malt  very  quiet; 
two-roweil  State,  9U:$97*9c. ;  six-rowed  state,  95c,® 
@1.05;  Canada,  $1641.10,  nil  on  a  cash  basis.  Corn— 
Ungraded  mixed  nt  387£ffl68Ct  No,  3.  5SWit;S?tfc; 
steamer  mixed,  «w6H<c  In  elevator,  61-Jje  delivered; 
No.  2  Mixed  seller.  April,  £54ifflU(3£c;  May,  63U®6Tc; 
June,  6.Y<5tit'.X;c;  July,  r.<:>  August,  67*\.w  •  ’v 

Oats— Cash  lots  without  decided  change;  No.  8, 
mixed,  nt  50c:  No.  2,  51*4«ttlt6e.  No.  1  quoted  MUe; 
No.  3  white,  52Vfe@53c;  No.  2,  bllffflSSr;  No.  l  quoted. 
56Uc;  mixed  Western,  31@53Ke;  whip-  do.,  53@5fc; 
white  State,  56®57e;  No.  2  mixed  seller  April.  M® 
51KC5  May,  SOjlfflslJfc;  June,  50Jt@5U9r:  July.aW*&Mc. 

VISIBLE  *PTrOT  OF  GRAIN  IN  TUB  UNITED  STACKS  AND 
CANADA, 

March  81, 1883.  April  1, 1882 


Wheat,  bush .  22,349,253  11,732,326 

Corn,  bush .  18,323,018  8,918,443 

Oats,  bush .  4,057,093  1,529,799 

Barley,  bush .  1,093,230  933,233 


Butter.— On  top  quality  the  mnrketis  steady.  Other 
grades  do  not  hold  as  steady. 

FI4BSH  MILK  STOCK. 

Creamery,  fancy,  HI ;  do.  choice,  29®30e ;  da, 
prime,  27®28e;  do.  fair  to  good,  24® 25c :  do.  ordinary. 
1  7i,i.2ne;  Statu  ball  llrkia  tubs  and  nulls,  best.  25@26c. 
do.  do.  fine,  23®i2le;  do.  good.  19>:c22c;  do.  fair,  IftsilK; 
State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  24(«.26e;  do.  good  to  prime; 
20@33c;  do.  fair  to  good,  Ik®  Wes  Western  Imitation, 
creamery,  choice,  2  m2.T;  W eatcru  du,  good  to  prlnu-,18 
@19c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair.  14®  17c;  Western  factory, 
choice  currenl  tnuUr-,  iGfflltc;  ao.  fair  to  good  do..  14® 
15c;  do.  ordinary,  UlffllSc. 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  12®19c;  state  tlulry,  choice,  19® 22c;  do. 
good  to  prime,  u®>iso.;  do.  do,,  ordinary,  I0®12c; 
Western  dairy,  fine.  I'tollc;  do.  da,  general  run,  97* 
®12e;  Western  factory,  good.  12®l3e;  Western  fuc 
tory,  9@tUs;  Western  rolls.  Ilka.  13c. 

Eous.— The  market  as  a  whole  Is  strong,  with  u  slight 
advance  gained.  The  wants  of  the  trade  compel  a 
somewhat  fuller  demand. 

State  and  Pennsylvania  In  bids.,  F  do*..  2ut#® 
21e ;  choice  Western.  *D!\|C ;  Canadian,  29@20j*c.; 
Ya.,  Mil, and  Del. .prime,  I9-\|W  20‘4e;  Tennessee  ehoiei-, 
19K@20o ;  do.  inferior,  its-  i9Ke;  duck  eggs,  iftffliWc ; 
geese,  lUiahv 

Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy  Full,  1194c:  do,  prime 
to  choice,  good,  I8ffll3MCt  fair,  llUfflUdiCdo. 

medium.  111)*®  I1I4C-,  do.  poor.  9@l0c;  Ohio  fiats, 
choice  to  fancy.  Met  do.  lino.  13K<J6139»c;  do. 
fair  to  good.  12K  .'die;  creamery  skims,  eholee,  9tfjc; 
do.  good,  Shi. ilo.  fair Pennsylvania  skims, 
fancy,  19c;  do.,  fine,  Hjty  1.4914c;  do.,  fair  to  good. 
®8c;  skiing,  iron  clad,  5@6J4c. 

Cotton,— The  Southern  market  Is  well  sustained, 
with  current  toward  u  higher  range  of  values.  Spots 
not  quite  ao  active,  but  buyers  display  much  confi¬ 
dence. 

CURRENT  TRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 


D  planils 

New 

and 

Orleans 

Texas. 

Florida. 

and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 

..  7  8-16 

7  7*16 

7  7-16 

strict  Ordinary . 

.  7»g 

779 

77b 

Uood  Ordinary . 

. .  S  f-16 

8  11-16 

8  11-16 

strict  Good  Ordinary.. . . 

-- 

94fe 

949 

Low  .Middling . 

•  94g 

979 

97s 

Strict  Low  .Middling..  . 

.  9  15-16 

10  3-16 

10  3-16 

Middling  . 

-  10L„ 

1049 

1049 

Good  Middling . 

.  lOW 

1044 

0>q 

Strict  Good  Middling. . . 

.  10« 

11 

11 

Middling  Fair . :.... 

.  11(4 

u« 

Fair . 

.  12 

12*4 

12(4 

SVAlNtO). 

Good  Ordinary . 

Low  Middling _ 

.  SVs 

Strict  Good  Ord ....  7  <- 

16  Middling . 

.  9*4 

Domestic  Green.— The  supply  of  Charleston  straw 
berries  light,  but  most  softly,  aud  25c.  about  the  ex 
treme,  with  poor  ranging  down  to  12@15c.  Apples  are 
not  so  pleuty,  aud  the  market  clearing  up  a  trifle 
bettor,  with  the  general  tone  steadier.  Cranberries 
ery  slow.  Florida  oranges  firm. 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  ft  quart,  12@25c.;  Fla.,  F 
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quart,  10@40c.;  apples,  Western  New  York,  mixed 
lots,  *8.00@3.50;  Baldwins,  F  hbl.,  *8.0004.00 :  do.. 
Greenings,  F  bbl.,  *3.00@4.00;  do.,  Inferior,  F  bbl., 


. . .  vinuuvt  inn,  1/  va*  i»v  v  4  ion  i’/  viuvv) 

*3,00@3,50;  do.  do.,  poor  to  fair,  F  crate,  *3.50(2)  *3:  Fla. 
oranges,  choice,  bright,  f<  K  bbl,  hox,  *5.5t»@U.50;  do. 
do.,  fair  to  good,  *1.110® 5. 00;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked,  p  «...  7j^t,> @7*40,;  do,,  do.,  fancy,  354@7Kc.; 
do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  5*4®6Kc.;  hickory  nuts,  F 
bush.  *1.50@l.i5;  pecans,  F  lb..  Otitic. 

Dressed  Poultry.— The  market  for  frozen  poultry 
continues  very  strong,  with  turkeys  held  up  to  24e, 
for  fanev,  aud  chickens  18e.  though  the  actual 
movement  la  not  very  brisk.  Philadelphia  dry 
picked  broilers  very  scarce  and  readily  command  ex. 
treme  prices.  Roasting  chickens  In  light  supply  and 
firm.  State  and  Western  fresh-killed  poultry  is  not 
generally  desirable  and  selling  slowly. 

Turkeys,  choice,  23®24e.:  do.  prime,  21@23e. ;  do. 
poor  to  fair,  ITffllAc*  capons,  large.  SOfflSlc.:  do.  small, 
28®29e.:  slips, 25®27c;  eUlckcus,  Philadelphia, broilers. 
*>  1b..  tteffllfto,;  do.,  do.,  roasters,  v  tb,.  28@32e.;  do.. 
State,  choice,  K®  13c.;  do,.  Western,  I5@17c.-.  fowls, 
Bucks  Co.  and  .N.  J.,  prime,  ISffllBc.;  do...  L.  I.  and  N. 
.T.,  fair  to  good,  14@i5e.;  do.,  Philadelphia,  dry-picked, 
prime,  18@I!»e.;  do..  Stale  aud  Western,  dry-picked,  14 
ffll.V.:  do.,  do.,  scalded,  14tVtl5c.:  do.,  fair  to  good,  13<5 
14c.-  ducks.  State  nnd  Western,  fair  to  good,  XC@lSc.; 
io.,  Philadelphia,  Spring,  F  2S,.*25c.;  do.,  State  and 
Western  Choice,  21® 23;  geese,  Philadelphia,  young,  15 
@16;  do.,  State  and  Western,  prime,  12©13c.;  do.,  fair 
to  good.  10@Uc. 

Fruits—  Forribn  Dried.  The  demand  has  been 
fairly  active  lit  some  cases.  About  former  rates  are 
asked,  nnd  ou  fine  stock  quite  a  steady  tone  Is  dls" 
played. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  pood  6K@8e.;  do.  fine 
to  choice,  8K@l0c.;  do.  fancy,  lbjic.:  Western, 
ordinary,  I@7Kc.:  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  7W@74.sc.: 
do.  do.,  choice  lots,  He. ;  State,  sliced,  s@9c.;  do. 
quarters,  7K@Sc. ;  apples,  evaporated.  l3W@Uc.:  do. 
enolce,  ring  cut,  l4W@15Wc.:  do.,  fancy  selections,  16c; 
peaches,  Southern,  8@9c.;  do.,  t'arollna,  good  to 
rancy,l3«l6.;  do,  Georgia,  peeled .  10®  l3We. ;  evapora  ted 
peaches,  peeled.  ZFSia^e.;  do.  do.,  unoeeled,  laffllSKc. 
unpeeled  praeues,  halves,  8t*ffl7iv  do.  do.,  quarters, 
5tf@6c.;  plums,  S>nithern,  12>jcl2!ic.;  do.,  State,  12® 
l2Wc.;  cherries,  27 @'23e.;  hlaekerrles,  9t*®]0c.;  Rasp¬ 
berries.  33® S5e.;  huckleherxlos,  KiffllftWc. 

Hay  and  Straw. —Buyers  have  prices  In  their  favor. 
Straw  remains  unchanged  and  dull. 

Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  F  100  lbs,  35c:  do.  No.  2,  good, 
75@80c;  do.  No.  .3,  medium,  65® 70c;  do.  elover  mixed, 
SSfflQOc;  do.  shipping,  hoc;  do.  clover,  45®90c;  straw,  No. 
I  rye, 55c:  No.  2  rye,  40®  15c:  do.  out,  S5@l0c. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry— Turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  In  light  supply  and  steady. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by, F  palr,75e@*1.25:  fowls.  Pa 
and  Jersey.lTc.;  do,  Siate,  17c.;  do. Western,  17c.:  South¬ 
ern,  16e.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  aud  young.  U@12e;  tur- 
Keys,  Jersey  und  Fa..l9@20e:do.Wt-Btcrn,lS@$)e;duckB- 
State,  Pa.,  anil  Jersey,  p  pair,  *1.25@1.50e;  do.  West, 
ern,  V  pair,  *1.110041,25;  gee.se.  Western,  F  pair, 
*1.5l)@2.iXk  do.,  State.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  F  pair.  *2.25@2.5a 

Rice.— Carolina,  choice,  6?i@7c;  Carolina,  good  to 
prime.  Carolina,  common  to  fair.  514® He; 

Louisiana.  .Vue;  ltaugoou.  In  bond,  8W@2*4c:  Ran¬ 
goon,  duty  paid,  ."«g3We ;  Patnn,  duty  paid,  59i@52*c. 

Refined  Sugar.— Cut  loaf  Fib,  Wicj  crushed,  9Wc; 
cubes.  9e;  powdered,  3t^9c;  granulated,  8  n-16@sa.ic; 
mould  “A,  SAte;  confectioners- “A" -3*®;;  coffee  “A-* 
standard,  H  8-lttffl.H)4c;  coffee  off  “A.”  gk§)8c;  white 
extru  •C,”  7840;  extra  "C.”  7-H@7  ll-lHC;  '*C.”  796@?we; 
yellow  “C,"  7W6‘  7Wa:  yellow,  7c. 

Tobacco.  Seed-leaf  >;ulet  as  a  rule;  lt»J,  Penn.  Hiv 
12c;  1881,  New  Knglund,  lfl@30c;  Havana,  86c@gl.15; 
Stunatra.  *1@1,-10.  Kentucky  quiet;  lugs,  5W@HWc.; 
leaf  tHl4@Uc. 

Vegetables.— Bermuda  potatoes  selling  rather 
slowly.  Now  Florida  Irregular  in  quality  and  price. 
Choice  old  potntoe=  sri  rce.  Sweets  dull  and  irrogu 
lar.  Old  onions  fl.-tner  for  strictly  choice,  but  few 
such  here,  and  or  If n  .  ry  lots  very  dull.  Southern 
green  stuff  uoinluilty  unchanged.  Baltimore  kale 
und  spinach  working  >  ut  at  75@9lV.  por  bag  for  kale 
and  *1^0  por  bbl.  f  sjilnaeh. 

Onions,  red,  per  bbl.,  *l,50@30t).;  do.  yellow,  *1.50® 
*2.00;  do.  white,  *.I.X@.5.Jb;  cabbage,  near-by,  F  100 
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*2.00;  do.  white,  3.1. V<U.r>.30:  eubbnge.  near-by,  F  100 
*80413;  do.  Fla,  new  per  crate.  *2.5008,50;  do.  Savannah, 
per  bbl-,  *2@2.50;  potatoes.  Bermuda,  new,  p  bbl..  *8 
«-3..-i0;  do.  Maine,  Rose,  p  double* houd  bbl.,  $3.25; 
Western  N.  Y.,  do.,  *2.G2®2.75;  sweet  potatoes, 
kiln-dried,  F  bbl.,  *3.Rl®.3.75;  do.  fair  to  gtmd, 
do.,  *3.00(.<;-A25:  beets,  L.  L,  F  1(0  bunebeo,  *1.00^.  1.5u; 
lurulps,  Uussla,  F  bbL.  *1-CM@L12;  squash,  F  bbl.. 


Charleston  and  Savannah,  F  orate,  *2.50@S.oO;  do. 
Fla.,  F  crate,  *2<>42.50:  string  beans.  Fla.,  round,  F 
crate,  81.50@3.(lti:  do.  fiat,  do,,  *2.txi@2.50;  do.  wax, 
*8.00@5.00;  egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  crate,  *A50@4.50. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Saturday.  April  14, 1883. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  10,757  head 
against  12,912  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week;  12@  13*40.  to  dress  56@57 18  for  common  to  prime 
bullocks:  extra  Missouri  steers,  *7.75  V  100  It;  extra 
Illinois  cattle  the  same  figure;  still-fed  bulls  at  *5,65; 
city  dressed  beef  10Ve@lll4c;  Illinois  Geers,  1,491  tbs,  at 
*7.6t);  do.,  1,393  lbs,  at  *7.35;  Ohio  steers,  1,174  lbs.  ai 
12V@\,  56  lbs.  less  gl  per  head;  do.,  1, lot>  lbs  at  l3Vjc.,  57 
It.s  less  *1  per  head;  Missouri  steers,  1,136  lbs,  at  iSt.ie- 
56  lbs;  do,  1,0*2  lbs,  at  12@e,  less  50c.  per  head;  Mixed 
Western  da,  1,317  tbs,  at  13c,,  56  tt>s,  less  *5;  Pennsyl 
vanla  stable  fed  steers,  1,230  lbs,  at  1294c.  56  lbs;  do, 
1,212  lbs,  at  12*4. 

Calves.— Prices  firm  for  all  grades  of  stock,  with 
fair  to  prime  veals  selling  at  7W@8tj.  nud  choice  at  9c 
Dressed  calve*  In  good  demand.  Veals,  Wit  lb,  at  7*-t,e; 
Kxtra,  166  lb,  at  9*ic;  calves,  various  w  eights,  at  8@9c; 
Jersey  veals,  various  weights,  at  7Q((si8l6c. 

llOOfl.— Rcceipls  for  vlx  days.  21,521  head,  against 
19,348  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
The  market  ruled  sternly  at  previous  quotations. 
Prime  Western  hogs  bring  3, v-.  Country  dressed  iu 
light  supply.  Honvy  ure  quoted  at  9W@  lUc;  medium 
nt  UH6@i0$lc,  ami  llRht  States  at  lo4pa  lie,  while  light 
Jerseys  sell  at  ll@ltv<e. 

sheet  and  Ramus,  fetal  receipts  for  si  x  days,  25.811 
head  against  25,801  head  for  the  corresponding  time- 
last  week.  Trade  was  slow,  the  butchers  holding  off 
for  lower  prices  ou  aoeount  of  the  decline  In  skins, 
which  they  *ay  are  from  two  to  throe  shillings  lower. 
Ohio  clipped  sheep  sold  at  *6,10,  and  the  range  for 
fair  to  prime  uuHhorn  was  from  $".»75«  to  rt.nw 
Yearling  lambs  sold  at  PW<2W5®.\  for  fair  to  jirlme- 
Spring  lamb*  were  sold  at  the  range  of  *6@-S  per 
head.  Dressed  mutton  higher  at  llt^ia  I2e  for  prime, 
und  dressed  > curlings  selling  at  UiitlJe.  Michigan 
sheep,  115  lb,  ut  do.  105  It-,  nt  754c;  Ohio  clipped 
slump  34  lb,  ut  *6.11).  Jersey  Hprlng  lambs  at  *7®3  per 
head.  State  yearling  lambs,  97  tb,  at  -L.e:  do.  61  it,  at 
7->4C.  Western  sheep,  107  lb.  ut  *7.80;  81  lb,  at  75ge; 
State  sheep,  107  lb.  at  7&c. 


f I'O  FAlt>4KltJb.— An  experienced  ngrleulturlst 
A  wants  a  situation  In  the  country;  willing  to  be 
generally  useful:  sober  and  industrious,  and  best  ref¬ 
erence.  Address  Mr.  Palladia,  69  S.  Washington  Sq.N.Y. 

CHOICE  SIM)  POTATOES. 

Mammoth  Pearl.  Magnum  Bomim,  Jordon’s  Prolific. 
Jordon’s  Russett,  Eurly  Watson's  Seedling;  l  pound 
each  of  all  the  above  five  varieties  by  express  for  30 
cents;  oue  peck,  50  cents,  or  one  peek  eacu  of  all  the 


cents;  oue  peek.  50  cents,  or  one  peck  each  of  all  the 
above  *1.50.  Address  DELOS  STAPLES,  West  Scbewu, 
Ionia  Go..  Jtleh, 


i.i.d.  i,  \  w\,  \- 
C  KOAU  HOId.KKS. 

.1  v ifx  nARJton 

44  CYCLE  '  1  nnd  IWt!  Cuflrr,  g»,{)  lc  §17ft 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO;,  55  Bookman  St.,  Now  York. 


ROOT  CROP  SEEDS 


MANGEL  WURZEL  AND  SUGAR  BEETS 


Per  lb.  Per  5  lbs.  Per  10  lbs. 

HendersonN  Large  Hed  Manael...  60c.  jE2.50  .44.50 

Norbiton  biant  Lons  Hrd  .Hansel .  60c.  2.50  4.50 

Holden  'VellowTaiikardlTIajisfeliSeecut).  60c.  2.50  4.50 

Yellow  Ovoid  Ylanjsel .  60c.  2.50  4.50 

lied  Ovoid  Jiailiirl  .  60c.  2.50  4.50 

Henderson**  Yellow  Globe  Mangel...  60c.  2.50  4.50 

Laue’s  Imperial  Susi;ar  Beet .  50c.  2.00  3.75 

AVltite  SuKftr  Beet .  40c.  1.75  3.00 


CARROT 


Per  lb.  Per  5  lbs.  Per  10  lbs, 
75c.  $3.00  .35.50 

75c.  3.00  5.50 

60c.  2.50  4  50 

60c.  2.50  4.50 


Danvers.  (See  cut) . 

Improved  Loin;  Orange 
I>ar*;e  YVliIte  Belgian... 
Yellow  Belgian . 


Improved  American  Ruta 

Baga,  (See  cut) . 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaved . 

Y'ellow  Aberdeen . 

Yellow  Globe . 

Yellow  Stone . 


At  above  low  rates,  pu rvhaser pays  Express  charges.  We  will ,  however,  send 
by  mail,  if  postage  is  added  at  the  rate  of  IS  cents  per  pound. 
r^PETHR  HENDERSON’S  Essay  on  --ROOT  CROPS  FOR  FARM  STOCK,” 

which  contains  instructions  for  culture  and  winter  preservation,  sent  free  to  all  purchasers 
from  this  advertisement.  To  others,  mailed  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plante  for  18453  free  to  all. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street 


l  otato  liug  LONDON  PURPLE.  Potato  Bug 

loison.  TRADE  MART.  Poison. 

If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O 
Box  990,  No.  90  Water  Street,  New  York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . *2.00 

*'  “  Six  months. . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France.... .  . .  8.04 (16^ fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4. OS  (291*  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  U  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  tie  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


J  Work*  easy,  throw*  a 
U-oustant  stream. 

Ila*  Porcelain  -  Lined 
Cylinder. 

I*  enaily  *et.  I*  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pump  In  the  World  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Well*. 

Thonsands  In  u*c  in 
every  part  of  the  United 
State*. 

Never  Freezes  in  Win¬ 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices 

TO 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
The  following  rates  are  invariable.  AU  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  Utformed  that  any  correspondence 
uHth  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  wilt  prove 
/utile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  spaee . 

Pref erred  positions . 

Reading  Notices,  endln 
line,  minion  leaded. 


uer  cent,  extra 
.  per 

. 75  cents. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


l  CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
HOST  D  l  It  4  BI.E. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
&  iff  requirements  of  small  grain  ele- 

Yfi  H|  h  vators.  portable  saw  and  grist 

|  ‘  I.,  "||  mills,  butcher  shops,  cheese  fac- 

w  CBhiW  torles,  elder  mills,  and  the  ruu- 

nng  of  Hght  machinery  gener- 

Fuil  power  guaranteed,  and  ev- 
i'  every  boiler  insured  for  1  year 
.Va/etn  J  payable  to  the  purehn*"er. 

J  j/  Can  be  Operated  by  any  ordi- 

nary  person.  Every  engine eoni 
-  plete,  ready  to  run  as  soon  as 

--  --  recelvett,  and  wnrruuted  as 

-  represented. 

llorse  Power,  S  J-50  7  Horse  Power,  S37.5 
...  .  .  “  ,  300  |10  ”  ••  500 

uiustrutod  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  MTG  CO., 

-0 204,  -200  Jackson  St., 

PAI.NESVIHLE,  OHIO. 


Agents  wanted  to  sell 

our  great  work  “  Th.e  Lost 

Explorers,” 

An  uecouut  of  the  Ill-fated  Jeannette  Arctic  Expe¬ 
dition.  By  Officer  Newcomb  and  other  survivors. 
Quick  sales;  Big  profits,  scud  at  once  for  circulars 
&  Agency,  to  AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.  .Hartford,  Conn  - 
Chicago.  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis.  Mention  this  paper. 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

C*\  II  ■■  HORSE  am 


No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  will  SAVE  its  cost  motiv  tunes. 

RFQT  J*  THE  WOULD)  Send 


J  T  DCd  I  for  I>eseriptiveCflt.iloeT.>e.  tree 

Ptnnock  Maf  *  Co.  Keanett  Square.Chester  Co.Pa- 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


Little  Giauts,  "Specials” 

For  Ensilage.  Stock 
til  Hi vvN  Raisers  A  Datryiuen. 
'll  SuJ\  '  -V)ur  1883  Ensilage  Cut 


1  lUAiray^  .jters  aie  now  ready. 

fbev  are  the  finest  we 
jM;  have  ever  produced, 

|  f  ''Sj  |  |  best  lu  the  market.  Do 

*-7T  p  I  want  to  use  a  cutter 

Cy-7  —  before  you  onler^for 

-  off  man  *  orders  for 

eany  delivery.  If  our  Cutters  arc  not  represented  In 
your  vicinity  plt-ase  write  us  for  prices,  send  for  our 
illustrated  circular  to  E.  W.  BOSS  A  {'o„ 
Meutlou  Rural  New  Yorker.  b  nllun,  N.  Y. 


I  P  and  COW  S  prevented 

”  fc  O  sucking  each  other;  also, 
SELF-sLCKIN  (7,  by  Kice's  Patent  Hal. 
Iron  W  eauer.  Used  by  all  stock  Raisers,  l’rlees 
by  mall,  post-paid.  For  Calves  till  1  vear  old,  55c.; 
till  2  years  old,  80c.:  older.  *1.12.  Circulars  free. 
Agents  wanted.  II.  V.  KU  E, 

Easikaiuptou,  Mu**, 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
for  sale  bv 

WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Po'keepsie,  N.  Y. 


APRIL  %\ 


Salty  $itppUt0 


plenty  of  hazel  brash  but  none  of  the  many 
trees  which  stand  here  now.  He  first  planted 
a  grove  of  locust  trees  (which  he  had  raised 
from  seed)  about  40  years  ago,  but  about  15 
year's  ago  the  borer's  killed  them  all. 
He  then  dug  them  all  up.  He  next 
tried  a  soft  maple  grove,  which  was  also  grown 
from  seed,  a  few  trees  of  which  we  have  tap¬ 
ped  for  the  past  two  Springs.  They  produced 
very  nice  sirup,  lie  also  grew  a  row  of  hard 
maples,  which  look  beautiful  in  the  Summer, 
besides  a  grove  of  nine  thousand  European 
larches,  Scotch  til's  aud  Norway  spruces.  They 
make  a  very  good  nor  th  wind  protection  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  grove.  He  also  Iras  cherry, 
plum,  cottonwood,  basswood,  red  cedar,  ca- 
talpa,  black  walnut  aud  butternut  trees.  One 
large  butternut  tree  furnishes  more  nuts  than 
we  can  consume.  I  did  rrot  receive  any  seeds 
from  you  last  Spring.  Was  I  required  to  send 
postage  i  The  musk-melons  you  sent  some 
years  since  were  very  nice  the  first  year,  but 
by  some  means  got  mixed  the  next.  Thu  gem 
squashes  were  delicious.  The  hollyhocks  grew 
nicely.  Yours  truly,  Bob  White. 


SjtUjswUancong 


erorrmn.,  criawtiv 

kr».«*  WO.CMAPIN 

L-  _VT.__  , 


POULTRY-RAISING  FOR  THE  YOUNG 


HERE  are  probably  but 

«,>  few  of  the  cousins  that  do  rrot 
\  have  the  pleasure  of  caring  for 
■j[  a  few  chickens.  When  the 
b.  cold  begins  to  draw  to  a  close 
^  aud  the  pleasant  Spring  wcuth- 
er  makes  itself  felt,  the  peep 
WO  of  innumerable  chickens  i  s 
heard  over  the  land,  to  the  delight  of  the 
young  folks,  and  frequently  the  i  rider  ones,  es¬ 
pecially  those  afflicted  with  the  so-called  “hen 
fever.”  There  is  nothing  on  the  farm  that  the 
children  can  care  for-  or-  enjoy  the  presence  of 
with  more  pleasure  than  the  hens  ami  chick¬ 
ens.  and  if  they  take  anything  more  than  a 
passing  Interest  in  them,  they  can  very  easily 
turn  them  to  a  source  of  profit. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  money 
to  be  made  in  the  raising  of  poultry,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  easiness  with  which  they  can  be 
handled,  perlaps  many  of  our  young  cousins 
could  make  the  poultry  on  the  farm  turn  to 
more  account  by  giving  them  a  little  more  care 


PROFESSOR 


MASUKAcrimiCIJ  BY 

fit  A  PIN  A  SMITH, 
Prilllt  IK'S  ,  Vt. 

lend  postal  earil  for  circulars 


S*0SPHA77C 


BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford’*  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking-  row- 
tier. 

In  Bottles  Hold  nt  n  ren  so  liable  price. 
The  Horntord  Alumnae  mid  Cook  Boo 
sent  free. 

Romford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R 
H.M.  ANTIION  \  ,  Ag’t  1UU  and  102  Keaile  8>  N 


Uncle  Mark: — 1  suppose  I  mightbe  classed 
with  the  “silent”  cousins,  but  I  have  no  ex¬ 
cuse  to  oirer  for  not  wr  iting,  except  it  be  that 
of  negligence.  1  did  uot  receive  any  of  the 


After  a  two  years  test  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  butter-makers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
'now  ready  to  offer,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Hand  Butter* Worker,  op¬ 
erating  on  the  principle  of  direct  and  jtowrful  pres¬ 
sure,  Instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butler. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butter-  Worker  which 
will  certainly,  yunklu,  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
liUtteraiilk.  ami  which  does  not  and  cannot  injiro 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Jt  works  In  th«  salt  as  easily 
and  as  u<ell.  It  leaves  the  butter  In  better  condition 
every  way  than  is  possible  by  tiny  other  method  or 
machine,  it  is  the  greatest  hllior-savlng  implement 
mcr  placed  in  the  dairy-room.  In  these  days,  when 
the  best  butter  brings  so  high  n  price,  yon  cannot 
utl'ord  to  be  without  the  latest  Improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  ot  “gilt  edged.” 

We  are  making  more  extensively  than  ever  the 
well  known 

Blanchard  Omni, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Five  sizes 
made  for  Family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  made  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect  stock  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple,  ellieleut,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  way  “THE  BEST,”  and  continue  to  he 

The  Standard  Omrii*  of  the  Country. 

I  n quire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“  Blanchard  Buttkr-Wuukeu.’’  or  a  genuine 
“  Blanchard  Churn,"  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand, 
Betid  postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
inn  invrhturs  a  si,  MAsr;  Acrrtu  ns, 

POKTKlt  ItLANTH  \K0\S  SO  VS,  -  fONTOKl),  X.  H. 

Established,  ISIS. 


NEW  YORK 


SEED  DRILL 


MATTHEWS’  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  M’fg  Corporation 

HICGANI  M.  CONN.,  V.  H.  A. 


By  Professors  W'EBKIt  &  Scovu.lk,  of  Champaign,  Ills 
sent  freeou  application  ioUeo.  L,  SqurRK.l’.u tftuo, N . Y 


OUND  CITY  FEED  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  Grinder  ever 
A  "sW,-  rer~  made.  We  make  the  only 
’tL  Corn  ami  Cob  Mill  with  Cast 

NTkKi.  (ilvt.S'liKRS.  If  we  fall 

you  t,  mill.1 '  Ten  m  tiereii't 
'  vJA; ' '*  styles  aud  sizes.  The  only 
a  mill  that  sltts  the  meal.  We 

Celebrated  BIO  GIANT 

:  I  Send/or  circulars  and  jirice s 

7  "  J.  L  FIELD  &  00. 

^  to  1  N .  Ei till ( h  Hi •  f  ibi*.  t  r\ itto  ha 

714  ro  7X1  HownrilHt.fSl.  LOUIS,  MO* 


REID’S 

&  CREAMERY 

SCSAAaLIVAYS  Mikt.N  (.HOB 

~&ry  BUTTER. 

- — Til  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


SHOWING  HER 


BUTTER  WORKER 


■owl  Kffpcllvr  and  Con  Ten  (••nt,  «Uo 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Print- 
jra,  Whipping  Bores,  etc. 

DOG  POWERS.  . 

Write,  for  I llu*trutf<l<‘utaloyxu.\ 


aud  attention,liccause,you  know, papa  is  so  busy 
lie  does  uot  have  much  time  to  spend  on  lie  us 
and  chickens.  Ask  him  if  you  cannot  care 
for  them  a  while,  and  see  how  well  you cau  do. 
He  surely  won’t  refuse.  Give  them  the  liest  of 
care.  Feed  them  regularly.  Give  them  warm 
feed  every  day.  See  that  their  house  is  nice 
anti  clean.  Give  them  pure  water.  If  you 
keep  them  shut  up  this  Summer  give  them 
grass  aud  other  green  footl.  Gi  vc  them  plenty 
of  cracked  shells  arid  burnt  bones,  so  that  they 
can  produce  eggs  in  abundance.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  chickens  and  have  only  common  barn¬ 
yard  fowls,  get  a  few  eggs  from  some  breeder 
of  good  varieties,  iu  which  are  to  be  found  de¬ 
sirable  qualities.  Leghorns  are  excellent,  egg- 
producers  and  for  the  market,  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  are  of  high  quality.  For  pets  for  the 
children  none  are  prettier,  easier  tamed,  or 
will  give  more  satisfaction  than  Sen  bright 
bautams.  Aim  to  improve  the  poultry  as  your 
father  does  his  cattle  or  horses.  It  will  pay 
and  you  will  enjoy  it.  Uncle  Mark, 


melon  seeds  but  I  guess  I  did  uot  become  a 
member  of  the  “club”  long  enough  before. 
1  hope  to  have  better  luck  this  year.  This 
town  was  named  in  honor  of  an  Indian  chief, 
named  Tougauoxie,  and  there  is  also  a  house 
iu  tins  vicinity,  in  which  the  Indians  lived, 
called  the  Tougauoxie  House.  There  is  an  In¬ 
dian  grave-yard  on  my  Uncle’s  farm.  The 
Carnations  which  you  so  kindly  sent  us  the 
year  before  lost  I  doomed  beautifully  last  year. 
We  had  more  than  80  different  shades  of  colors 
of  Pansies  last  year.  We  live  on  u  farm  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  town. 
We  had  about  80  colonies  of  bees  iu  the 
autumn  and  have  lost,  about  15  this  Winter. 
Heretofore  1  have  taken  no  part  iu  the  discus¬ 
sions  for  which  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  do  better  in  the  future.  Pa  is  a  bee¬ 
keeper  aud  is  also  engaged  in  the  small  fruit 
business.  The  Rural  always  finds  a  hearty 
welcome  here,  and  its  pages  are  perused  with 
pleasure  aud  interest.  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
change  llower  seeds  with  some  uf  the  cousins, 
if  they  will  send  me  their  address. 

Ever  your  niece,  Mamie  Newby. 

Leavenworth  Co.,  Kansas. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

LEVEL  TREAD 

lor?  -  ".‘llB*  rutin  mail  PhllJwl  th-.rlagv 

IsSlfeJj'"-  /  GusrmoVeud  to  products 
„  A  /more  power  with  IbshkIc- 
;'V*gr  Y  AV**1“n  Lhiui  any  other. 

A '*°  ntanufac'turerB  or  tbu 

/x>wi  for  Prxrri/ttire  Cnfiifrujite.  Threshers,  Cleaners,  Ac. 

\V.  lx*  HOYJK  ik  J1UO-,  1’IIIIxAIIEIxPlllA'l‘u. 


WROUGHT  IRON 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 


It  develops  the  Uncut  flavor  and  colcr.  The  butler 
has  (he  best  cram  .  iui.I  kn -pins _u  "Ail  V ■ 

It  makes  t)io  moat  butter.  Uses  the  Jeoet  ice,  and 
■uvea  the  most  labor.  ... 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 

tUDON“rQlfflY  ANY  CANS.  PANS  OK  CKEAMEB, 
or  send  your  milk  to  tin*  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
lor  our  larve  Ultml  rated  circulars  and  price  lists. 

THE  FElItU  MIN  M’F’G.  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt, 


A.  W.,  Westfield ,  A7.  F. — 1.  What  is  the 
lawful  weight  of  a  quart  of  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  currants*  8.  Will  seedlings  of  the 
rose  have  the  same  llower  us  the  parents'* 

Ans. — 1.  We  can  only  give  you  the  approxi¬ 
mate  weight;  about  a  pound.  Berries  are 
rarely  sold  by  the  weight.  8.  No. 

O.  F.  I'.  Blttckslone,  Mass. — I  have  separated 
my  Plymouth  Rocks  aud  Brown  Leghorn  hens. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  they  will  produce 
pure  eggs* 

ANS. — In  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  write  .to  tell  you 
what  I  have  been  doing.  1  raised  10  apple 
trees  from  seGd  aud  hope  they  will  come  out  all 
right  in  the  Spring;  four  peaches  from  pits, 
and  lots  of  plums.  1  hope  to  raise  more 
peaches  from  cuttings.  Thanks  to  the  person 
who  gave  the  information.  We  have  secured 
grape  vines  from  cuttings,  i  planted  all  the 
cuttings  of  the  gooseberries  aud  most  of  them 
grew.  Mother  and  I  take  charge  of  the  flower 
garden.  The  hollyhocks  came  up  nicely,  but 
only  two  single  ones  flowered.  1  hope  to  have 
some  beauties  this  Summer.  The  double  pinks 
are  pretty.  I  did  not  get  any  watermelon 
seed.  We  raised  a  good  many  melons  of  the 
Cuban  Queen  variety,  but  the  Spring  was  so 
cold  we  planted  seed  seven  times  before  we 
succeeded  in  getting  any  to  grow.  There  are 
no  huckleberries  here,  so  I  could  not  try  them. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the  other  cous¬ 
ins.  I  hope  Uuele  Mark  will  remember  me 
this  time.  School  has  just  closed.  I  go  three 
miles  aud  milk  two  cows  morning  and  night. 

I  remain  your  neice, 

Webster  Co.,  Neb.  Christina  Haresnoyre 


Volctiowinflrrrt  to  »>r  llm  Brat  Iron  Frnee  now 
«n  u»e  Suitable  fur  Private  Awlduiicvi,  Park*,  Oourl  lloutes, 
Crairicrlm  or  Public  Oroun/ln— mails  either  I’liln  or  Ornament- 
\l.  Aluo, iu»mit»«t!ir*rtM>rttm  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Englm-a, 
KurLi-yo  Force  Blimp*,  Hurt  rye  Luwu  Mowt-ra,  Kto. 

Bead  for  lUuntratod  Catalogue*  »oit  Prim  ta 

MAST,  roos  &  CO., 

BFJilNUFLELD.  OHiOk 


Creamery  aud  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

CHILDS  dk  JONES.  U ticu,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— We  are 
having  a  cold  Winter  with  plenty  of  suow, 
which  has  drifted  a  great  deal.  The  coldest 
weather  here  has  been  87  deg.  below  zero,  but 
it  lias  been  87  deg.  below  in  Rockford,  and  it  is 
said  to  al  ways  be  warmer  there  than  herein 
Summer,  but  I  do  not  know  the  cause  for  these 
extremes.  We  are  situated  about  seven  tail  OS 
from  Rockford,  and  do  not  feel  the  cold  much 
on  account  of  the  many  trees  around  us.  My 
‘-randfather  came  here  in  1838.  aud  found 


Deep  setting,  without  Ice,  IVrfeet  refrlg 
eniior  Included.  Suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  ereumerle*,  or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  Oue 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  l  have  no 
agents.  Send  for  circular. 

I tf~  Agents  wanted. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN.  Wnrren.  Ola  — 


Treatise  on  Imorovnd  methods 
HENI’  Kit KK,  Wonderful  resolt. 
Tublesof  Yields,  Prices.  Profits, 
aud  General  Statistics.  Address 


VWn  I Mllfi AMERICAN  M'Fli  CO. 

American  Fruit’,  Drier  Waynesboro.  I’a. 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN,^ 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apnaralus  for  manufacturlug  BU'ITEK  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  lurgest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


APRIL  24 


a 


Revivalist  Ilammoud  dears  #100  a  week. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  telephone  genius,  is  worth  $5,- 

000,000. 

Jefferson  Davis’s  estate  of  500  acres,  at  Beau- 
vior,  Miss,,  is  now  mainly  devoted  to  grapes 
and  oranges. 

Augustus  < ).  Bourne,  who  was  last  week 
elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  by  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  2,865  votes  over  Sprague,  has  started  on 
a  European  trip. 

Prince  Bismarck  owns  some  300,000  acres, 
but  does  not  derive  much  benefit  from  them. 
His  whole  income  is  probably  $70,000  a  year, 
official  salary  included. 

Kate  Chase  Sprague,  who  is  now  residing 
at  the  Chase  homestead  near  Washington, 
with  her  three  daughters,  is  reported  to  be 
naturally  disgusted  over  the  second  marriage 
of  Sprague. 

Judge  Griffey,  of  Nebraska,  has  resigned 
from  the  bench  because  his  horse  is  dead. 
“Old  Doll”  had  carried  him  through  the  war, 
and  afterwards  on  his  limiting  and  judicial 
journeys.  He  suid  that  he  was  too  old  to 
break  in  a  new  steed, 

Thomas  H.  Blythe,  who  died  in  Man  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  few  days  ago,  was  one  of  the  original 
“Forty-niners,”  and  had  always  been  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  Pacific  Coast  society.  He 
owned  much  mil  estate  in  Han  Francisco,  a 
large  tract  of  mineral  land  in  Trinity  County, 
; 5,001)  acres  of  farm  laud  iu  San  Diego  Coun¬ 
ty,  large  mining  tracts  in  Nevadu  and  New 
Mexico,  noo.ixhj  acres  in  Mexico  and  several 
islands  in  the  Gulf.  He  left  no  relatives  vvhat- 
ver  in  this  country. 


FOR  ONLY 


Dimensions -Height,  74  ins.,  Depth.  J46  ins., 
Length,  ini  ins.,  Weight,  bi»xe«l,  about  4.V0  lbs, 


rceguiar  Knee  Without  Stocl,  Book  ..adilus:;, 

ii-lk  STOPS.-1.  (Wk  *  ft,  tnn  «.  Mebjdin,  *  ft  tuiw,  3.  ciun.. 
bc-lla  3  fi.  loitt's  l.  Manual  SnU-ltLKH,  lit  ft..  If  me;  &.  Bourdon,  If.  ft,  tone. Sana- 
,  S  ft.  turn-;  Viol  ill  liambft,  3  ft.  tom-;  h.  Diapason,  3  t».  tone.  H  Viola 
Dolce,  4  ft.  tone;  in.  f.mnd  Expression*.  *  ft.  tone;  II.  Frwiich  flr.ni,  3  (t,  tom-. 
It  llurp  -Koliini ,  i.:,  Vox  fl u iiiana,  M.  Belli),  3 1 1.  tone;  Li).  liiiiciatia,  8  ft.  tun*”, 
lii.  f  Ms  nonet,  3  ft.  D)tlv;  JT.  VrdX  telrpto,  x  ft  tom-,  IS.  VlolliiA,  1  ft.  tone;  ill.  Vox 
.ltd. llantc,  8  ft.  tom-.  20.  I'lecnlo.  1  it  tom-,  'll  <  toupU-r  Rartmuiiiiue,  VI.  Orohe-- 
ti  fnrtei  it.  i  rill  ml  Oritur.  Kim*'  Slop;  94.  Bight  1  't'u.in  Km*'  stop. 

HFTIiL  1 1 IMIII  is  a  ft  tUlnph  of  tlir-  otg.itl  huli.Jer  s  art.  IT  IS  VERY  BEAD 
TIFl'T.lN  APl'KAHANCE.  ULINU  EXACTLY'  LIKE  I  '  diet  olid  Wa 

nut.  profusely  C*1  tiumriiled  with  i.iuid-carviog  ami  expensive  fumy  veneers. 
•Jim  Pipe-Tup  iu  of  the  uwt  tiCAiitilul  ilesign  extant,  It  in  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  inlllloiiah  Cs  junior,  ami  weald  ornament  the  boudoir  of  a  princess. 

I**I ~V >;  SKTS  REEDS.  Five  Octaves,  handsome  ije 
pruninee.  It  will  not  take  the  dirt  nr  flUut.  it  eonlalns  tlm  Sweet  VOIX  OK 
LLSTE .STOP,  the  famous  Fn'iu-ti  Horn  Solo  Combination,  Jfow  Grand  Organ 
Bight  and  toft  Km  c  Stops,  to  control  the  entire  motion  liy  the  Knee,  if  lieces 
sure.  Fire  (51  Seir  of  ItUI-DIN  TONGUE  REEDS,  as  follow-';  h  net  of  powerful 
SutT-Bnss  Reeds;  set  of  3  Octaves  *>f  VOIX  CKt.K.STK,  one  .  *  A  of  FRENCH  HORN 
HEEDS.  Hilda  1-2  th-lav  s  .\u'h  of  regular  (iULl)KN  TONGUE  REEDS.  hesnii- 
nil  this,  it  is  fitted  up  with  an  Of  "l'AVE  COUPLER,  which  doubles  the  pow  er  of 
the  instrument.  Lamp  Stands.  Pocket  for  Music,  Beatty’s  Patent  Stop  Action. 
nUo  Sounding  Tlounla,  A-e.  I  *  lias  a  Sliding  Llil  and  eon  virulently  arranged 
1  lnndh’8  for  mov  iuflf.  The  Bellow*,  which  are  oi  the  upright  pattern,  arc  made 
from  the  best  .junbtv  of  rubber  cloth. are  of  great  power,  aiul  are  fitted  up 
with  steel  springs  nun  the  I  sat  quality  of  pedal  straps.  The  Pedals,  instead  of 
being  *•<>•..  r.-il  *  iih  cui'pct, uit-  polished  xueUd  of  tir.-it,  di-Mgn.«na  uevt-r get 


out  of  repair  or  worn. 


If  you  will  remit  mo  8*19.75  and  the  annexed  Coupon  within  10  day*  from  the 
date  hereof,  t  will  box  a tul ship  you  t  his  Organ,  with  Organ  Bench,  Book,  etc., 
exactly  the  snuie  as  1  sell  for  e  9  r» .  You  should  order  mime  cl  lately,  arid  In  no 
caw  later  than  10  days.  One  y  ar's  test  trial  given  and  a  full  warrantee  for  six 

--tir.  year  .  i- it  ,_N  L  .NUi  lt  MY  UAN1»  ASH  Si.  VI. 

A  PR I  I  * 


rniTDOU!  <->n  receipt  of  this  Coupon  fnvm  any  read-  rs  of  MC  flC 

LUUFUN  THE  RURAL  XEW- YORKER. 

and  949.7a  In  cash  bv  P.-uik  Draft.  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered 
Letter,  Expr.  -  on  rvid,  or  l.v  chick  on  yodr  P.i*nk,  It  forwarded  within 
lO  days  from  flat,  heref,  f  her.  by  agree  f.. accept  this  Coupon  for  $15. V.'. 
as  part  payment  on  mv  - -le.i  iaL*'-.1  ,55-t  Slop  $95  Parlor  Organ,  with 
Bench.  Hook,  eU-.,  providing  the  cash  balance  of  $  M».7B  m-i-ompnnies  this 
Coupon,  and  t  -  ill  send  voun  receipted  hill  In  full  for  $»5,  and  box  ami 
ship  you  the  Organ  lust  a*  it  is  advertised,  tally  warranted  lor  ,-tx  years. 
Money  refunded  wti  h  interest  from  date  of  remittance  if  not  as  jeprearntnl 


Money  refunded  wil  li  interest  from  date  of  remittor 
after  one  year's  US'-.  (Signed  ,i  lid 


“Revenge  is  too  dearly  purchased  at  the 
price  of  liberty.”  Is  it  a  disordered  liver  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  yellow  skin  or  costive  bowels,  or  do 
you  r  kiilneys  refuse  to  perform  their  functions? 
I  f  so,  take  a  few  doses  of  Kidney- Wort  and 
nature  will  restore  each  organ,  ready  for  duty. 
Thns  health  will  lie  cheaply  purchased  at  the 
price  of  Kidney- Wort.  — Atlr. 


As  a  further  Inducement  for  you,  (provided  you 
e  10  day  si  1  agree  In  prepay  freight  uB  toe  above 
ail  freight  station  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
ug  west  of  it.  Thtsfcia  hihi  opportunity  to  pin  , 

on  uuu.™,,..,  . . — _ ,*o«ir  very  door. all  freight  prepaid,  at  luumifu.- 

turVr'i  w  hole-sale  prli-vr.  Order  now.  nothing  Ml  cd  liv  curre»p»ndeiwv 
HOW  TO  OfiDER,  EtihRiM  il  find  $49.75  for  Organ.  I  have  read  >m*.' 
cat- ia>-nt  In  this  iKhi'rti»'im-iit  and  1  order  one  on  cotidHJoB  that  it  m iih 
oroirp exactly  us  1-etil'iw.  uted in tliisadvcrtlacmeilt,  or  I  shall  fi-tnrn  it  at  'lie 
end  "t  •  im*  VMiir tine  and  $)ie  i",.ini  ♦  >r  lay  UK»nny  wifh  ui^rvwt  i*m*h 

the  very  moment  t  forwanl.-d  it,  at  six  per  cent.,  aocordinii  to  y not  oIT*t 

i  uxirlK'Ulffii*  l<»  lflv i*  ^anu*.  r  rdulil 

yiatlon.  Iiml  «>n  whal  Itullroud.  -,t!,  t..  n-mlt  by  Bank  Dr.H  R  1 


FRE1CHT  PREPAID 

».ii*«!er  umne«mD.*Iy,  witnln 


“Four  committee  ajypointed  to  examine 
and  witness  a  trial  of  the  KEMP  MA¬ 
NURE  SPREADER  a  re  pleased  to  report  the 
machine  a  p erf  ret  success  amt  that,  it  does  all 
that  is  claimed  far  it  lit/  the  uiauufaet urers. 
We  sate  it  spread  vert)  wet  manure  and  cotton¬ 
seed  both  broadcast  and  in  drills  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  per  acre,  all  of  which  teas 
done  with  astonishinq  rapidity  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  hand.'" 
(Committee  of  Cotton  Planters.)  See  page  251, 


t acfc  and  goultni 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

THE  MICRO  STEROCRAPH 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


Two  of  them  First  Prise  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINE 


CLAY”  STALLION 


Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 


Two  of  them  Whiners  of  Svveepstuke  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair.  Also  Mares  and 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  All  for  sale  cheap. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Largest  herd  In  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


W1LB0AS  COMPOUND  OP  ^ 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
k  OIL  AND  LIME.  A 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  MATOHLtSS  StLF- 
Loading,  Silf-Dumpino  Scmapch. 


25  (H(AI)K  GUERNSEY 
and  .)  HUSKY  Cows.  Heifers, 
Heifer  Calves,  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves.  Send  stamp  for  cats 
T.  WALTER  A  SON'S, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


r.nkrr't  Prrmimn  Cteirrilale ,  the  best 
'  preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  i;  -if.  —  f’,ak*r's  Iir*,tl  fn*t  (Voo, 
from  which  the  cxei-«  of  oil  hu  been 
remove!  emity  dignitcd  ami  mlmi  rably 
ndaplH  for  Itiralkli-  -  /ViL-r'i  Vcutillu 
C/iueul,iir .  mu  drink  or  eaten  a«  con¬ 
fectionery  D  a  delicious  article  j  highly 
rveomruendod  by  touHsls. —  flnlcr  x 
Jtmma,  InvatuaMe  as  a  diet  for  chlt- 
drail — f  f'ernioii  Stnect  C4i>---  -tir.V,  a 
moat  excellent  at  tide  for  fanilliea. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
\V.  BAKER  «fc  CO., 
iferrAcihr,  Mass. 


,«vtrau«ti!feius»v 

ill  rnlslogfjorn.  2a  cr- .  m  Wlmat,  and  2  i 
an  uottiiu  by  tlm  use  of  n 


JCDCCV  and  Ayrshire  Cal  Me.  pni  nCC 
COt  I  Thoroughbred  and  UnAUtO. 
Also  Shropshire  Down  Sheep  and  Berkshire  pigs,  at 
reasonable  prices.  DAVID  (  A  It  LIo 

lleerpark.  I*.  I. 


Cod-1. ivei-  Oil  and  liiine.— That  pleasant  A. 

active  agent  In  the  cure  of  all  consumptive  symptoms. 
“  in/hoi-'.x  f  'iimfumtui  of  Pure  Cotl- Lifer  Of  land  Lime," 
Is  being  universally  adopted  In  medical  practice.  Sold 
by  the  proprietor,  A.  B.  WlLaoit, Chemist,  Boston, and 
all  druggists. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 


Also  manufacture  the  IVrlecn-d  |*|  I.VKKl/KIt 
which  contains  72  sharp  stool  blailes.  ixivo.rTiig  ID 
ti  i  t  at  each  sweep.  \S  amintovl  the  uiiart  powerf  ul 
rulyerlsxer  ever  in  vented  For  pamphlet  contain. 
ilia  ill  list  ml  ions  of  both  machines  at  work,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  IIIIUMI  of  those  who  use  and  recommend 
them, address  THOMAS  UA11BOW  CO.  Oene'a  N  1' 


(f .state 


iVO  Kt'jiul  Iful.  lm]vt»rt»'il  i  liriHiiu 

J.  4’ wLOl  oain«  •;  i y  V*]^,  lOr. 

g-  ^ h  *  |v.  k.  •  lu<ir.  nil  thu 

TwvAllHfw  :iI ul  p«»pwlup*t  v  Ii-Acvi  ♦  L-tii  il, 

f  (  I  y  I  l 

viyl  l Oof  N^imr  frk'titl*  U>  nd  witij  tah  t 

ami  thi|«svt  V -vv  w  -*i»  ■  .  jpuil 

jjy.KJ  j  ric,  iVce.  Narnia  t*\con 

KOVAL  CARD  CO.,  XOKTHKOKO,  CONX, 


[Copy  ligliUsl.J 


mm 


ggBHar  wia&m. 

hy  vratchmakers.  Bjr  mail  UiV.'.  Circulars 
.  1  NS.  Rnti-U  .too,.  DevSt.,  N,y. 


(telling  Files  SyinptomM  mid  Curt*, 

The  symptoms  are  moisture,  like  perspiration,  in 
tense  Itching,  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress 
tug,  particularly  at  night, seems  as  If  pin-worms  wore 
crawling  lu  and  about  the  rectum;  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affected.  If  allowed  to  continue  verv 
serious  results  follow  ••  SW  AYNK'S  OINTMENT"  l's 
auleasaut.  sure  cure.  Also  for  Tetter,  Itch,  salt 
Rheum,  Sea  hi  Head,  Erysipelas,  Barbers’ Itch,  Blotch 
es.  .ill  sealv.  crusty  Skin  Diseases.  Sent  by  mall  for 
’  ooxes.  si  -y.  on  stamps i  Ad.lr.-~  DU. 
SU  AA  M  A  SUN,  Philadelphia.  Da.  S..I. I  lo  Drug 

L'KiK  J  " 


tl*i  utu,  iw-v.-i  l*  ho  to  CjktvV  ,  \ 
Tnur  Mint  A  pirlurvon,  AtVa 
y»la*  •  he  A  (UtllnpuK 
mj»!  r1n*r,  $L  Svnd  phoh>(w# 
WtH TyUrti  it\.  SAmpU’hook 
of  »Lyl«v>f  inijHirtaHi  N»r- 
,-t -the  .Ash A  ISp  pnpmmn, 
list  unit  tvr'">  10  -gst*l»,  95;-.  On  Hi  Ills-. 

^.tl.rnrfii'a  Vlll,ninti-»-U.  K.  F. 

N  •,  I  I  IS  '  *  s  / 


Manufactured  Yjv-  tyiT  f~  f  \ 

under  the  Perry  Patents  \/1  | 

l>y  the 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO.,  \^~A Y\/ 

Btldgcfort,  Conn.  \ _ ^ 

It  is  Light,  yet  Strong,  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  perfoc'.  TVo-rheeler.  Sec  IlliistriiUxl  Price  last. 


ondllPluik. 


TENTS  TO  KENT  fur  Fair 
31.  ft i mis,  hh  Sycamore  St., 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  118  Rivi 


purposes,  by  Oil  vs 
in'tl,  O.,  or  11  W.K, 
*St.,  Troy.  X,  Y. 


\  OOc.  aparklof  SO  f»" 

J  ,-y  all  I  hr.wnn  CxriL. 
with  mum-,  fi'r  t ! . 

Sum, tic  curd-  free 


17*.\  It  31  FOlt  S  AI.E,— 100  acres,  half  mile  from 
town  of  Danville,  Vo.;  nice  Orchard,  Clover,  Time 
her,  good  house  and  barn:  suitable  fordairy, vegetable 
or  bulltling  lots.  Apply  I*.  O.  Box  PS8,  Danville,  Vo. 


den.  I  Id  50  Latest  Style  Chronio  Cards,  name  Ifie 
Premium  with  ii  pks.  E.  H.  Pardee.  New  Haven,  ft 


lionir  i-. oily  made.  Costly 
'hi  ►  A  Co..  Augusta.  Me 


Now  (V«h  Chromo Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
10c.  post  paid.  Geo.  I-  Rk»;i>  ,t  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


MITOT  D  ,l!v-  l»c.  lor  live  complete  pieces  of 

l!  1 1 A  1 1 ,  '  "V®1  ,uui  Instrumeutal  Music.  Full  size; 
illUUlUIvst  paper;  would  cost  $2  at  am  music 
store.  WOODWARD  .V  CO.,  819  Broadway,  N.-wvork 


KSTaIII.ISHKD  18-54.  MM’ATKM  !  NO  PfV  i 
ITrllTK  ot't«|n<«l  fur  MociKUleo!  DmvIc<4,  Cv.m- 
lull1  pcmi.-i,  LV-nleas  oud  lnibt-;*.  All  picii- 
n  I  r  H  I  \  flunsry  •vvnihiati.iii*  in  to  pxl.-m  vbilUy 
I  II  I  (1  .  ivriiti.innfrew.  Our "  UiiMo  ioi  flhl4(u- 

“  ■  4  w  in, PtitfvS Muv*ui foatvfrrvaiinv 

Aliio-M  LOUS  IUt.uKU  is  IT),,  oollpltun,  of  PalruU, 

W  ASUl.NUTUN.  U.  CL 


DIG  OFFER 

fumre  trade, 
•  we  will  on  receipt  of  5— 
3ei.  stamp-,  and  Names  and 
Address  of  i  (Hands,  send  tills 
Elegant  Tortoise  shell  I  blade 
Atkin.  Steel  Knife  with  Tooth- 
Web  and  Toilet  blade,  or 2  for 
25  eta.  and  S  names.  Address 
A.  LOAVKY  ,  -Yt  Nassau  St-.  N.Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ” 

STOCK  RAISING 

nulo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  V 

CORN  and  WHEAT 


- ALONC  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

nsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  W  ater 

FRUIT 

35,000,000  \\  heat.  The  Best  in  the  Kastern  Market. 

*  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis' 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT 

new  R  NASON  &  CO..  Ill  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


33  iisefi  «.  \n Tin.i'x,  -j 

BEAUTIFUL  FLORAL  CHROMO  CARO: 

hiic  t»«U.  uu«l  i«n  Ulu»triii«'i 


a  w  eek  lu  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  .outfit 
free.  Address  B.  Hallet  &  Co.,  Portland  Me. 


uktrttU'd 
Book,  lo  «%ll  bo  •rod  (wo 
3c.  <ilmnp«  for  post«(«  rntd 
Mention  (h|s  ” 


uer  tluy  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free, 
At  Ul  roes  Stinson  &  Co.*  Portluadj  Me. 


P«oklU| 


nr.  Mention  this  uau*r. 

RIDEOUT  X  CO..  NEW  TORE. 


r,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


W  ^arkl  f  ilJea^UhchingLori  Wl 
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PKRSONAKS. 


^Uij&ceUahcou,^, 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medl 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT,  THE  TASTE  IS 
|  DELICIOUS.  I.  A  D  I  E  S 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT. 


At  one  of  the  customary  school  examina¬ 
tions  an  urchin  was  asked,  “What  is  the  chief 
use  of  bread  ?”  To  which  he  replied,  “To  spread 
butter  upon.” 

“If  I  have  ever  used  any  unkind  words, 
Hannah,”  said  Mr.  Smiley,  reflectively,  “I 
take  them  all  back.”  “  Yes,  I  suppose  you  want 
to  use  them  all  over  again,”  was  the  not  very 
soothing  reply. 


One  trial  proves  Its 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  2S-CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Xkhhtwatioh. 


Mothers  Don’t  Know. — How  many  children  are 
punished  for  being  uncouth,  willful  and  indifferent  to 
Instructions  or  rewards,  simply  because  they  are  out 
of  health!  An  intelligent  lady  said  ol‘ a  child  of  this 
kind:  “Mothers  should  kuow  that  If  they  would  give 
the  little  ones  moderate  doses  of  Hop  Bitters  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  children  would  be  alia  parent 
could  desire." 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Jan.  81, 1879. 

Gentlemen— Having  been  afflicted  for  a  number  of 
years  with  Indigestion  and  general  debility,  by  the 
advice  of  iny  doctor  I  used  Hop  Bitters,  and  must  say 
t  hey  afforded  me  almost  instant  relief.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  testify  in  their  behalf.  Tuos.  G.  KNox.Atlr 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 


HENDERSONS 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 


A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  identical 
with  those  lived  In  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  20x15ft..,  equaling  800  sq.  ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  I  bushels  are  required.  Instructions 
for  sowing  and  after  treat  incut  sent  gratis  withal! 
orders.  Price.  Sects,  per  (it .  (if  by  mail,  add  10 
cts.  porqt.  for  postage).  Ifby  freight  orexpress, 
$1.50  per  peck,  $5.00  per  bushel.  Caialogue  of 

“Everything  for  the  Carden” 

mailed  free  oil  application. 


THAT  SNOWBALL.— A  REMINISCENCE 


From  .7udy 


Corn  Manure 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


[From  the  Connecticut  Farmer,  Nov.  1L  ISX2.] 

A  Rival  to  Mr.  Wells.  Enormous  yield  of  Corn ;  no  effect  from  drought. 

THOMrsONvn.Lt  Conn.,  Nov.  7,  If®!.— I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Farmer,  a  report  of  ,S.  K.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Wefliersflold  regarding  the  large  amount  of  corn 
raised  on  a  small  piece  of  pound,  also  the  Invitation  extended  to  others  who  can  beat  Mr.  Wells,  to  report  K  K  1  K  amount 

fl,mlthe  following  statement  which  can  b*  easily  vert  tied  If  doubted.  Among  the  last  days  of  May  a  friend  of  mine  left  at  my  house,  In  my 
t  nee,  a  small  piece  of  an  ear  of  white  dent  corn,  with  Instructions  how  to  plant  the  same.  About  the  10th  of  June  I  planted  said  corn  in  a  drill  7(i  feet  in  length* 
54  kernels  sprouted  and  grew,  and  I  have  Just  husked  two  bushels  of  ears  weighing  near  SO  pounds,  or  a*  the  rate  of  ’2SG  1  -*J  H  I'SHELS  of  ears  per  acre  putting 

worm  KKmMsaa  srMsr  bssk  saww™”  «*"s  •■sk  ass,  & 

NrTERTl^T  vrl  °Sn^^°Zn,  din'  h |U!“,  -vt;ar  'v“1'  me  Mates  Corn  Mani-rf.  was  ISO  bushels  curs  per  acre.  Bee  page  15.  'pamphlet  mi 

C.  BARIT  K I  I  .East  1  ml soi  Hill,  Com:.,  grow  last  season  <lss*0>  corn— a  cross  of  Rhode  Island  Premium  and  King  Philip- with  ti'OB  iioiiii.Ik  per  ni  rt*  ot 
t  he  31  apes  Cor u  Manure.  No  other  manure  uses!  the  land  in  ouly  fair  condition—  at  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL  SHEHLED  CORN  * 

For  full  particulars  sec  extract  from  New  England  Homestead,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  IS82,  published  in  GUI  Iu  pamphlet,  pnge  12. 

(From  ’’Farm  and  Home,”  Springfield,  Mass.,  April,  Ikss.) 

Season  1SS3— 118  bushels  (earsi  of  Corn  on  one  acre.  “1  have  raised  for  the  last  two  years  the  Longfellow  Corn  so  higblv  recommended  by  the  Mass.  Agr  1 
cultural  College.  Phis  year  I  had  118  bushels  of  ears  otf  of  an  acre  of  land.  The  only  fertilizer  used  was  $15  worth  of  Mapes'  Corn  Manure.”— [W.  C.  Dickinson 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


Made  In  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

Their  superiority  demon¬ 
strated. 

Their  muci'cvh  without  a 
parallel. 

Over  *20,(11)11  In  daily  use. 
They  are  kelf-Skimminc,. 
Five  Gold  Medals  and 
Seven  Silver  Medals  for 
superiority.  Raise  More 
Crkasi,  Make  Hktter  Butter. 
DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS, 
EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK 
ERS,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies. 
i Jf~  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


vCcllu  Cabinet  creamer 


VCfMK&NT  I 


The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


,  158  Front  8t.,  New  Vrork 

Stock  on  hand  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano — Lobos,  the  genuine,  raw,  unmanipulated,  old-fashioned  kind— for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 


E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  &  CO.’S 
YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


PYRAMID  OF  ASSETS 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL 


FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER. 


liU.  of  Chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from  4  toil  horses.  Price,  $75. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  &  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 


1863-S05.B72  OO 


TWENTY 

Percheron  -  Norman  Horses 

WILL  ARRIVE 

At  Oaklawn  Farm, 

jUL  WAYNE.  DU  PAGE  C0„  ILLS. 


S««ACISE  ROAD  CART 


f — -  i  THE 

■ - t~ - —  MOST 

POPULAR  CART  MADE  lor 
business  or  pleasure.  LIGHT, 
STRONG,  DURABLE.  Three 
styles,  weighing  from  85  to 
luo  pounds.  Prices  from  850 
to  *100.  Over  2, dWI  In  use, 
(best  prut.se  of  them.  Fully 
>ect.  Send  for  I1L  Catalogue 
SE  CART  CO.,  Syracuse, N.  Y 


improved  Cornell  Corn  Shelter 

Hugh  issa. 

Wl  11  shell  more  coni  with 
/«•■»« /ubor  than  any  other 

The  ouly  Shelter  made 

SlTRAl,8  SPRINGS  FOR 
^THE  PRESSURE  BAB. 

sap^Ask^lo  see  the  Cof| 


ga.aav 


The  First  Installment 


The  attention  of  owners  of  Farm  Property  and  Residences  is  invited  to  the 
above  Pyramid,  showing  the  uniform  and  sure  growth,  during  the  last  twenty 
of  its  30  years  of  existence,  of  a  fire  insurance  company  whose  charter  limits  its 
business  to  their  class  of  property— the  AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  of  Watertown,  N.  V.  The  figures  represent  the  amount  set  apart 
at  the  dates  given,  for  the  protection  of  POLICY  HOLDERS. 

Thirty  years  of  patient  toil  has  made  this  the 

STRONGEST  AND  LARGEST  COMPANY 

doing  an  exclusive  Dwelling  Business  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  it  is 
not  equaled  by  any  Company  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  now  issues 

70,000  POLICIES  A  YEAR. 

No  other  like  Company  can  show  such  growth  and  increase. 

The  history  of  this  Company  proves  that  a  large  business,  well  scattered, 
managed  with  prudence,  am  be  done  with  a  very  mall  profit  from  each  risk,  and 
afford  perfect  security,  which  will  grow  stronger  every  year. 

While  nine-tenths  of  the  Mutual  ”  fire  insurance  companies,  and  many  of 
the  Stock  companies,  have  failed  on  account  of  reckless  or  extravagant,  man¬ 
agement,  or  doing  too  small  a  business, the  OLD  AGRICULTURAL,  by  economy, 
energy  and  prudence,  has  every  year  added  a  substantial  amount  to  its  Assets 
for  the  indemnity  of  its  patrons,  and  it  now  occupiesa  position  in  the  confidence 
of  the  public  second  to  no  other  company. 

From  Year  to  Year  it  spreads  the  base  of  its  Pyramid  and  gains  Strength. 

Extkm't  from  Cii  victbb-  ■.Ir/Me  t.  This  Company  te  formed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
Fanners' Dwellings.  Privuii*  Residences.  Barns  and  outbuildings,  v  illi  their  contents,  and  other 
property  not  more  hazardous  "  and  i-  strictly  confined  to  this  class  of  property. 

Board  of  Directors.  1.  Munson,  II.  Dewey,  II.  M.  Stevens,  E  F.  Carter,  Sidney  Cooper, 
iV.  Ives,  J.  I(.  Stebhins.  P.  o.  Williams,  C.  15.  Fowler,  A.  E.  Dewey,  ().  Earle,  II.  A.  House; 
A.  H.  Sawyer,  IT.  8.  Gilbert,  John  O.  Wheeler. 


To  b«  Imported  from  France 

THE  COMING  SEASON 


Who  is  determined  to  sustain  the  reputation 

Oaklawn  has  attained  us  the  Greatest  Im¬ 
porting  and  Kreedinjc  Butabllsltmeut 


ueu  oucun  h  J 

you  will  buy  no  other. 

.  Address  orders  to 
TREMAN, 

WATERMAN  &  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


in  tlie>  World. 

UK)  Page  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 
Contains  over  40  illustrations  and  the  history  ol 
3le  Percheron  race.  Order  Catalogue  “N.” 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

jKY  HARROW 


Still  maintains  Its  posltlou  as  lie 

8PRIKU  TOOTH  UAltltOW  on  wheels 
In  the  market, 

It  is  unsur- 
passed  as  a 
CORN  CUL- 
TIVATOtt, 

uud  bus  llrst-elass 


.Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  in  use.  \\  1  U a_  Jt*  \  1/ 

and  glvliuf  universal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries  VV-X  A I  'A  YAn.  jY'YiM  .,1  1  I / 

uud  orders  from  the  N.  K.  Stales,  S.  Y..  Pa.,  Del.  sBr'^jfii.  -//  1!  i\  \  *  \  19  yjl  /  .}  f  y  1?’ 

N.  J.,  Md.,  Vu.,  W.  Va„  should  la?  addressed  t  \.-  I  f\\  1/  'Ml  A /  /  /  / 

G.  B.  olln  ,V  <’o.,  Perry,  '>.5.  From  Cal..  Grego  ..  JV  ,/  /  /\f  •V/5r//l/  / 

Wash.  Ter  and  Xcv  to  lialehelot  A  Wylie,  Su  —  -  1  /  /  ---T  7/  /  / 

Francisco,  Cal.  From  all  other  mute*  and  Ti  -  /  /  //  _“T—  •  •  -  / 

rltorles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  111.  an  ^  ~  ~ 

Wla.,  the  Gale  Spring  tooth  Harrow  CO.,  D  HHHpp-  —  • —  ^3lWH^ F 

trolt,  Mich.  From  the  Dominion  of  Cauad;  gsjg..  >5?”-  -  - 

Noxon  Bros.,  Mauuf.  Co.,  Ingersoll,  Ont.  Kron. 
all  other  territory  to 

ALBION  MANUF,  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


1.  MUNSON,  President. 
CAPITAL.,  ^300,000.00 


II.  M.  8TEVENH,  Secretary 

8URPLU8  $350,158.81 
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<l\)t  VhmjnriL 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BLACK  SEEDLING. 

[For  Illustration  see  page  2SJ.] 

ITH  this  new  grape, 
(Fig  261)  which  was  sent 
to  us,  we  were  much 
pleased.  Although  not 
yet  for  sale,  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  time  when 
it  will  be  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  seedling 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cay  wood, 
who  describes  it  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “This  grape  is  a 
cross  of  the  Concord 
and  Delaware,  the  Con¬ 
cord  being  the  mother 
plant.  The  vine  is 
a  strong  grower,  the  wood  and  foliage 
resembling  those  of  the  Concord,  but  not  so 
liable  to  mildew  ;  perfectly  hardy.  Cluster 
compact,  medium  to  large;  color  shining 
black,  covered  with  a  light-blue  bloom  which 
is  the  heaviest  and  most  tenacious  of  any  we 
ever  saw.  Skin  thin,  but  tough ;  trait  foxy, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  Concord.  The  flesh 
contains  all  the  excellence  of  the  Delaware 
and  is  still  more  sugary.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
tlrst  to  color,  but  does  not  perfectly  ripen  be¬ 
fore  the  Concord,  and  like  the  Duchess,  it 
grows  better  by  hanging  late.  A  splendid 
keeper,  at  this  date  (Dec.  11)  it  lies  on  the  shelf 
not  shriveled.’’ 

A  New  Plan  for  Training  the  Grape-vine. 

In  the  Hiral  of  Feb.  IT  Mr.  Cay  wood  gave 
a  description  of  liis  plan  of 
training  on  a  grape  trellis,  which 
will  be  seen  bv  the  illustration 
(Fig.  1811)  is  novel  and  presents 
[joints  of  interest.  In  order  to 
, better  understand  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  would  refer  our  read- 
mi's  to  the  article  of  Feb.  17, 
il>age  100. 

Sprouting  Niagara  Grape 
Seeds. 

Having  seen  in  the  Rural 
of  this  dute  a  little  note  that 
your  N  iagara  Grape  seeds  have 
not  sprouted  yet,  I  am  ahead  of  you,  for  nearly 
all  of  mine  are  sprouted  and  some  of  them  are 
coming  through  the  ground.  I  put  the  seed  in 
nearly  boiling  water  and  kept  the  water  warm 
four  days;  then  I  planted  them  in  a  tin  can 
and  watered  them  when  needed  with  warm 
water.  They  have  sprouted  after  18  days, 
which  I  think  is  gratifying.  Albert  Oborn. 

Marion,  O.  April  7. 

- »♦  » 

The  Lady  Washington  Grape. 

Here  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  this  grape 
is  a  strong  grower  with  good  foliage,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  hardy.  I  have  vines,  four  years 
planted,  that  have  never  been  protected 
during  Winter  since  the  first  season  after 
planting,  and  they  have  never  sustained 
uuy  injury  from  this  exposure.  The  clusters 
average  larger  than  Concord,  color  yellowish- 
white,  tinged  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink 
where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  tender, 
somewhat  breaking,  sweet  and  good.  Ripeus 
with  Concord  or  soon  after.  On  old  and 
well-established  vines  I  find  the  fruit  ripeus 
earlier  than  on  younger  ones.  This,  in  some 
cases,  may  have  caused  the  impression  that  it 
is  lute,  as  few  have  other  than  young  vines, 
and  in  most  cases  too  young  to  afford  anything 
like  a  fair  test.  Three  years  ago  I  predicted 
for  it  a  brilliant  future,  and  as  time  goes  on  I 
feel  more  and  more  confident  of  my  prophesy 
being  verified.  J.  G.  Burrow. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton  will  prove  in  many  places  a  grand  ac¬ 
quisition. —Ena.  ] 


ftfU)  Crops. 


AMBER  CANE. 


MALCOM  LITTLE. 


My  first  experiment  in  Amber  Cane  raising 
was  three  years  ago,  when  I  planted  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  putting  in  the  seed  with  one 
of  Emory’s  seed  drills,  in  rows  three  feet 
apart.  The  ground  was  prepared  the  same  as 
for  corn,  allowing  15  loads  of  stable  manure 
to  the  acre.  It  was  cultivated  three  times 
with  a  horse  and  hoed  twice  by  hand.  Wher¬ 
ever  plauts  were  killed  out  they  were  re¬ 
placed,  aud  they  bore  transplanting  so  well 
that  in  a  few  weeks  no  one  could  tell  where  it 
had  been  done.  When  the  plants  were  a  foot 
high  they  were  left  to  themselves,  and  so  rapid 
was  their  growth  that  weeds  had  no  chance. 
The  ground  produced  56,960  pounds  of  cane  to 
the  acre.  After  stripping  there  were  42,400 
pounds  of  cane  ready  for  the  mill,  leaving 
14,560  pounds  of  leaves  and  seed.  The  former 
are  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  latter  is 
equally  good  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  including 
poultry.  There  was  no  mill  within  reach,  so 
I  only  extracted  the  juice  from  285  pounds  of 
stripped  cane,  the  product  of  one  square  rood 
of  land.  The  juice,  when  boiled  down,  pro¬ 
duced  two  gallons  of  sirup,  weighing  11 
pounds  5}i  ounces  per  gallon. 

I  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  spend  so  much 
time  and  labor  upon  cane  as  I  did  upon  the 
piece  I  have  mentioned.  Land  for  cane 
should  be  dry  enough  for  wrheat  and  rich  and 
warm  enough  for  coni.  It  should  be  put  iu 


good  order  and  then  rolled  down  smooth.  I 
remove  all  but  six  teeth  from  my  drill  and 
plant  seed  with  twro  teeth  as  corn  is  planted; 
I  apply  phosphate  with  all  six.  The  teeth 
w  hich  plant  the  seed  should  bo  raised  so  that 
the  seed  will  be  planted  very  shallow.  In  this 
way  I  can  plant  10  acres  in  10  hours  with 
phosphate.  1  drag  the  ground  u  few  days 
after  planting  and  soon  afterwards  drag  it 
croafi Wise.  I  then  cultivate  it  with  a  horse- 
hoo,  after  which  I  go  over  it  crosswise  with 
my  drill  with  all  the  teeth  in,  to  thin  it  out. 
Last  year  I  had  nine  acres  which  I  wished  to 
get  perfectly  clean.  1  put  nine  days  of  hand- 
hoeing  on  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  cane  was 
much,  if  any,  better  than  that  which  was  all 
worked  with  horses.  I  sowed  wheat  on  the 
nine  acres  mentioned,  early  in  August.  1 
think  that  cane  is  better  planted  quite  thick, 
as  the  smaller  grow  th  seems  sweetest. 

I  bought  a  mill  in  1881,  with  which  I  have 
worked  up  my  own  cane  aud  that  of  my 
neighbors.  My  mill  was  made  by  Geo.  L. 
Squier,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  is  known  as 
“Pearl  No.  4.”  My  evaporator  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  made  by  the  same  firm.  The  mill  is  ele¬ 
vated  eight  feet  above  the  boiling  house,  aud 
is  worked  by  four  horses.  The  juice  is  con¬ 
ducted  through  1^-ittch gas-pipe  laid  uuder  the 
horse  track  to  a  receiving  tauk  inside  the  boil¬ 
ing  house.  The  top  of  this  tauk  is  ubout  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  holds  over  800  gal¬ 
lons.  The  juice  is  allowed  to  get  a  few  Inches 
deep  in  this  tank,  wThen  it  is  drawn  off  into 
the  defecator  from  the  bottom,  thus  getting 


rid  of  foam  and  all  floating  substances.  A 
piece  of  gas-pipe  connects  the  receiver  with 
the  defecator,  and  the  juice  passes  through  a 
fine  sieve  before  entering  the  latter.  The  defe¬ 
cator  is  heated  by  the  same  fire  which  boils 
the  sirup.  At  the  end  of  the  evaporator  the 
arch  is  raised  2'‘-,  feet,  and  thus  the  bottom  of 
the  defecator  is  that  distance  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan.  The  smoke-stack  is  at  the  end 
of  the  defecator  farthest  from  the  furnace,  so 
that  all  heat  from  the  furnace  is  used.  The 
juice  is  gauged  ic  the  defecator  and  tested 
with  a  saccharometer,  and  the  amount  of 
Irup  due  the  owner  is  decided  as  follows: 
divide  60  by  the  test  of  the  juice  and  divide 
the  contents  of  the  tank  by  this  quotient. 
After  the  juice  is  tested  it  is  treated  with  lime, 
the  amount  being  decided  by  the  use  of 
litmus  paper.  The  cover  is  then  let  dowm  over 
the  defecator  and  the  juice  is  allowed  to  heat 
for  a  few'  minutes,  when  it  is  drained  off  from 
the  bottom  into  the  filter. 

There  is  more  or  less  scum  on  the  juice  in 
the  defecator  and  this  is  removed  as  it  rises. 
My  filters  are  made  of  oak.  They  are  SO 
inches  high,  I6A5  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  aud  301^  inches  at  the  top  and  are  very 
strong.  There  is  a  chamber  at  the  bottom 
four  inches  deep,  with  u  false  bottom  above, 
perforated  with  A^-inch  holes.  In  the  center 
of  the  bottom  is  a  two-inch  hole  into  which  a 
tube  30  inches  long  is  closely  fitted.  There  is 
a  gate  in  the  bottom  of  the  filter  to  draw  off 
impurities.  I  put  a  thin  layer  of  straw  on  the 
false  bottom  and  then  fill  with  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  fine  gravel,  previously  washed.  My 
filters  hold  about  two  bushels. 

The  juice  flows  from  the  defecator  into 
the  tin  tube  in  the  filters, goes  to  the  bottom  and 


filters  up  through  the  sand  and  gravel,  passing 
through  an  inch  hose  into  the  evaporator  in  a 
continual  stream.  When  the  filter  seems  clog¬ 
ged  I  draw  off  a  pailful  of  juice  through  the 
gate  at  the  bottom,  w  hich  takes  out  all  settlings. 
The  filter  has  water  forced  through  it  every 
night  when  work  stops,  and  when  necessary  the 
contents  are  taken  out  aud  washed.  As  the  juice 
gets  low  in  the  defecator  I  allow  the  pan  to  get 
pretty  full,  so  there  may  be  time  to  treat  more 
juice  before  it  is  needed.  The  juice  should  be 
thoroughly  clarified  by  the  time  it  reaches 
from  216W  to  218°  F,,  then  run  it  into  a  settling 
tauk.  When  settled,  draw  through  a  second 
filter  into  the  evaporator  and  heat  to  224*-’  F. 
if  for  sirup,  or  to  385®  F.  ,  if  for  sugar. 

My  furnace  burns  bagasse  perfectly.  1  use 
a  little  coarse  wood  to  staid  the  tires  or  to  hur¬ 
ry  them  on  damp  days,  but  depend  upon 
bagasse.  I  have  it  spread  in  the  air  one  day, 
when  it  burns  freely  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  expense  for  fuel  is  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  I  make  from  110  to  115  gallons  of  sirup 
iu  10  hours. 

Many  ask  how  loug  cane  will  keep  after 
being  cut.  Last  Fall  was  doubtless  an  excep¬ 
tional  season,  as  it  was  dry  and  warm  through 
October  and  later,  but  iu  the  cane  which  came 
to  my  mill  I  could  see  no  material  difference 
in  the  product  of  that  which  was  worked  up  a 
few  hours  after  cutting  or  as  many  weeks.  Out 
before  frost  or  after;  though  I  should  prefer 
to  work  cane  up  very  promptly  after  a  severe, 
blighting  frost, 

I  left  my  own  crop  An  the  field  until  the 


leaves  were  entirely  dried  by  the  frost,  but 
this  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  harder  to  strip  and 
the  leaves  are  injured  for  fodder.  Frost-bitten 
cane  leaves  are  superior  to  frewt-bitteu  corn 
stalks,  however,  for  stock  feed. 


THE  BEET-SUGAR  ENTERPRISE. 


I  read  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  that 
another  effort  was  to  be  made  to  make  sugar 
from  the  sugar-beet.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
Pennsylvania  lies  south  of  the  line  within 
which  the  climatic  conditions  are  most  favor¬ 
able  for  their  cultivation,  the  rainfall  not 
being  sufficient  when  most  needed  to  promote 
their  growth.  If  this  is  so.  sorghum  would  be 
a  more  reliable  sugar  plant  for  that  region. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  matter  I  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  any  com¬ 
munity  that  proposes  to  enter  anew  upon  an 
enterprise  which  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  a 
failure  as  a  pecuniary  investment  wherever 
tried  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Farmers,  be  sure 
you  raise  the  right  kind  of  beet.  This  direc¬ 
tion  may  seem  superfluous ;  it  may  be  said 
“Why,  the  company  for  whom  we  plant  will 
look  after  this:  it  is  their  business.”’  True,  it 
is  their  business  to  get  sugar  beete  raised;  but 
there  is  more  than  one  variety  of  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  beets,  and  human  nature  is  such  that 
they  would  naturally  endeavor  to  have  you 
raise  the  varieties  richest  in  sugar,  though 
these  are  most  decidedly  the  poorest  croppers. 

1  refer  to  the  underground  growing  sorts,  of 
which  the  Vilmorin  and  Benary  strains  are 
good  examples.  As  far  as  I  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  beet-sugar  enterprises  in  this 
country,  these  underground  varieties  have 
been  the  kinds  of  which  seed  was  supplied  to 
the  farmers  who  contracted  to 
raise  the  roots.  Now,  the  Si¬ 
lesian  varieties,  which  grow 
more  or  less  out  of  ground, 
yield  somewhat  less  sugar,  but 
much  more  than  offset  the  dif¬ 
ference  by  the  abundance  of 
the  crop;  in  other  words,  they 
will  produce  more  sugar  to  the 
acre.  The  sugar-making  com¬ 
panies  object  to  the  Silesian 
beet  because  the  portion  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  ground  has  some 
green  or  red  coloring  matter 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
in  the  process  of  sugar-making,  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  saccharine  is  less.  Still  these 
(the  Silesian)  are  raised  more  or  less  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  sugar  purposes,  and  I  submit  that, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  wisdom,  it  would 
be  decidedly  the  better  course  for  those  who 
start  the  enterprise  to  supply  the  farmer  at 
first  with  the  heaviest  cropping  varieties,  and 
when  experience  has  made  them  proficient  in 
raising  these  kinds,  then  to  introduce  the  im¬ 
proved  sons  which  are  richer  in  sugar  but 
poorer  as  croppers.  To  begin  with  these  is 
discouraging,  and  I  believe  has  been  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  sugar-beet  enterprises  in  this 
country.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 


SWEET  CORN. 


My  experiments  have  included  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  sweet  corn,  therefore  I  give  the  result, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  value  to  Rural  readers. 

The  Early  Dwarf  Sugar  was,  several  years 
ago,  my  earliest  variety,  but  its  quality  was 
far  from  excellent.  Early  Boyutou  has  proved 
its  superior  iu  quality,  its  equal  in  earliness 
and  its  peer  iu  every  other  way,  and  now  Is 
my  first  early  variety.  The  Early  Minnesota 
is  but  little  later,  more  prolific,  sweeter,  more 
tender  and  after  several  years’  testing,  has 
proved  to  be  without  an  equal  for  early  sweet 
corn. 

The  list  of  “second  early”  is  long  and  my 
tests  include  the  Early  Narragansett,  which 
has  little  to  recommend  it;  Crosby’s  Early  is 
earlier  aud  a  superior  sort;  Darling’s  Early 
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was  long  since  given  up,  as  was  Russell’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  for  they  hail  nothing  espeeiallj'  to  coni  • 
mend  them.  Moore’s  Early  Concord  is  supe¬ 
rior  in  productiveness  and  quality  to  any  be¬ 
fore  it  in  this  list,  but  is  not  so  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der  as  the  Black  Mexican. 

The  Egyptian,  as  a  late  variety,  does  not 
prove  to  be  what  was  said  in  its  praise,  and  is 
inferior,  1  think  from  a  limited  experience  in 
cultivating  it,  to  the  old  and  well-known 
Stowell’s  Evergreen.  I  have  grown  the  latter 
for  several  years  side  by  side  with  the  Mam¬ 
moth,  and  have  adopted  the  latter  for  my  lat¬ 
est  table  variety.  It  is  more  productive  than 
Stowell’s,  of  equally  good  quality  and  does  not 
produce  so  much  stover.  When  growing  sweet 
com  for  fodder,  uo  variety  will  make  so  much 
fodder  as  Stowell’s.  For  ordinary  family  pur¬ 
poses,  Early  Minnesota,  Black  Mexican  and 
Mammoth  Sugar  will  make  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  and  are  varieties  enough.  Cr.  R.  n. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

- - 

Strawing  Potatoes. 

1  read  an  inquiry  some  time  ago  by  one 
of  the  Rural  readers  how  to  grow  potatoes 
under  straw,  and  not  seeing  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  I  will  tell  him  my  way:  Plant  the  pota¬ 
toes  the  same  depth  in  the  ground  as  though 
no  straw  was  to  be  put  over  them,  and  when 
they  are  begiuing  to  come  through  the  ground- 
run  through  with  a  big  shovel  plow  and  bill 
up,  as  flat  culture  will  not  do  when  one  wauts 
to  "straw”  potatoes.  Put  the  straw  four  or 
five  inches  deep  on  the  ground.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  raising  potatoes  and  I 
do  not  think  I  could  raise  a  good  crop  without 
straw.  I  exhibited  IS  kinds  at  our  county  fair 
last  Fall,  and  took  1 7  firet  premiums  over  the 
man  that  swept,  everything  at,  the  Ohio  State 
Fair.  I  had  White  Elephants  that  weighed 
-'•*  pounds  aud  Queens  of  the  Valley  of  the 
same  weight.  These  two  varieties  1  consider 
preeminent  both  as  to  yield  and  quality. 

Marion,  O.  April  T.  Albert  Oborn. 


The  Faultless  Potato— A  Question  of 
Priority. — In  a  late  Rural  a  potato  named 
the  Faultless  is  mentioned.  Unless  it  was  so 
named  prior  to  1880,  a  variety  of  potato  of 
my  own  raising  received  the  name  first, 
Mine  was  a  very  nice  white  sort,  however,  not 
red,  like  the  new  claimant  of  the  name.  I 
hope  the  originator  of  the  latter  will  send  me 
his  address  so  that  we  may  arrange  matters  so 
as  not  to  mislead  the  public.  I  have  published 
the  name:  but  have  not  yet  distributed  the 
)  otato.  It  is  a  selection  from  1HU  sorts  raised 
from  seed-balls. 

Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.  Thomas  Crane. 
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CHAP.  CONIFERS. 

Seed  bed s;  Sowing;  Arthur  Bryant's  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  R.  Douglas's  Plans;  A  rbors;  Dangers 
to  the  Young  Plants;  Weeding;  Mildew; 
Damping  Off:  Frames  and  Seed-boxes; 
Shading;  Thinning  Out  ami  Bedding; 
Avoid  Exposure  of  Boots;  Mulch i eg;  Win- 
f er Protection;  Lining  Out;  Width  of  Rme- 
spaces;  Distance  in  the  Hows;  Planting; 
Puddling;  Trimming  and  Hoot-pruning. 

Seed-beds. — These,  whether  boxes,  frames, 
beds  of  moderate  size  or  those  of  great  extent, 
require  to  be  especially  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  coniferous  and  some  other  delicate 
species  of  seeds. 

The  soil  for  the  beds  to  grow  this  class  of 
plants  should  be  1  .ose  aud  friable;  it  should  be 
sandy  rather  than  loamy  from  n  preponder¬ 
ance  of  clay,  aud  humid  rather  than  dry,  but 
by  no  means  boggy  or  wet.  The  ground  should 
be  very  thoroughly  prepared  by  plowing  or 
digging  and  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth,  perfectly 
mellow,  but  not  too  rich  in  humus,  aud  by  no 
means  chaffy.  In  the  large  beds  it  should  be 
worked  into  long,  rather  flat  ridges,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  paths  between  them,  that 
may  be  six,  eight  or  more  feet  apart,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  of  the  shading  arbor.  This 
gentle  slope  will  give  outlet  for  auj'  super¬ 
abundant  moisture  that  should  be  free  to  flow 
from  these  inclined  surfaces,  aud  be  carried 
off  at  intervals  or  at  the  ends  of  the  paths,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  Inals  and  the  lay 
of  the  land.  In  the  large  beds,  where  leafy  or 
brush  booths  are  used  as  shades,  the  posts  to 
support  the.  shades  should  be  set  at  convenient 
distances;  if  sufficiently  high  the  plowing  aud 
preparation  can  be  done  after  erecting  the 
sheds. 

When  the  beds  are  made  up  they  are  sur¬ 
faced  by  using  a  fine  garden  rake,  the  seeds 
should  then  be  sowed  rather  thickly  aud  broad¬ 
cast  ou  the  freshly-stirred  soil,  adroitly  raked 
iu  and  firmed  or  pressed  into  the  soil  by  using 
a  light  roller  or  by  batting  with  a  piece  of 


board  with  an  inclined  handle.  Some  will 
prefer  to  cover  the  seeds  by  strew  ing  over 
them  some  well-prepared  soil  or  fine  wood 
earth,  using  more  or  less  according  to  the  size 
of  the  seeds.  If  the  ground  should  be  dry  the 
beds  may  be  watered  moderately,  using  a  fine 
rose  ou  the  watering-can.  (t.  is  not  best  to 
sow  the  seeds  too  thickly,  but  this  is  a  difficult, 
point  and  requires  great  judgment  aud  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Bryant,  cites  Douglas’s  practice  of 
putting  one  pound  of  Norway  Spruce  on  a  bed 
twenty-five  feet  by  four  feet  wide.  Other 
seeds  may  be  sowed  in  the  same  proportion. 
Seeds  vary  in  their  vitality,  which  should  have 
been  tested  in  every  separate  sample  or  lot,  be¬ 
fore  sowiug.  Accidents  from  late  frosts,  from 
birds,  insects  and  other  vermin,  such  as  mice 
and  moles,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  mildew 
and  damping-off,  will  sometimes  cause  a  ter¬ 
rible  thinning  out  of  the  plants,  even  where 
the  seeds  have  been  sowed  thickly  enough. 
The  sowing  is  usually  done  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  land  is  in  a  proper  condition  to 
work  well,  and  while  it  yet  retains  its  natural 
humidity. 

In  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  and  Culture  of  Forest  Trees,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bryant.  Sr.,  of  Princeton,  Illinois,  gives  con¬ 
cise  description  of  the  screens  used  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  to  which  the  reader  would  gladly  be 
referred,  but  as  the  book  is  unfortunately  out 
of  print,  the  paragraph  will  now  be  repro¬ 
duced.  After  speaking  of  the  common  lath 
screens,  he  says:  "Another  sort  of  screen  is 
used  by  Mr,  Douglas:  rows  of  posts,  seven  feet 
high,  are  set  ten  feet  apart  and  eight  foet  dis¬ 
tant  in  the  rows.  Fencing  boards,  six  inches 
wide  and  sixteen  feet  long  arc  nailed  to  these 
at  the  top.  Blender  poles  are  laid  across,  and 
on  these  are  placed  leafy  bushes  and  branches. 
This  is  done  in  the  Summer  previous  to  solv¬ 
ing  the  seeds.  The  beds  are  laid  out  so  that 
each  row'  of  posts  is  in  the  middle  line  of  a 
bed  or  double  bed,  wutb  a  path  betw'een  them 
iu  the  middle  of  the  interval.” 

Next  follows  a  period  for  great  watchfulness 
and  no  little  anxiety  while  awaiting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  precious  seedlings  that  require 
w'eeks  to  soften  and  germinate  in  the  soil.  We 
must  guard  against  intruders,  especially  the 
birds  that  came  in  flocks  at  the  migrating 
period,  they  must  be  heartlessly  banished  even 
by  shooting  them.  If  very  dry  and  windy 
weather  sets  in  it  may  become  necessary  to 
supply  water,  but  this  is  somewhat,  injurious 
and  always  difficult  to  manage  satisfactorily — 
a  light  mulching  may  be  applied  to  the  beds. 
If  the  screens  become  thin  they  w'ill  require  to 
be  thickened  where  the  leaves  have  been 
blown  away,  more  brush  must  be  added  to  in¬ 
sure  the  needful  shading. 

After  the  plants  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  it  will  be  necessary  to  eradicate  all  weeds 
by  hand,  and  this  must  be  very  carefully  done, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  tender  young  tree- 
plants;  this  should  not  lie  done  when  they  are 
wet  with  dew  or  a  shower,  Watch  now  closely 
for  the  first  appearance  of  mildew  and  apply 
dry  dust  or  sand,  or  preparations  of  sulphur 
so  soon  as  its  invasion  has  been  observed  or 
suspected.  Damping-off.  the  Dinble  terrible 
of  horticulturists,  may  be  a  result  of  drought, 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  some  form 
of  mildew-patches  are  seen  of  greater  or  less 
extent  where  the  seedlings  seem  to  rot  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  aud  succumb.  When 
this  occurs  in  close  frames  it  is  attributed  to 
a  want,  of  sufficient  ventilation,  in  which  case, 
if  glasses  were  used,  t  hey  must  be  raised,  or  the 
side  boards,  if  movable,  may  be  taken  away. 

Frames  or  beds  are  sometimes  made  without 
permanent  boards,  so  as  to  insure  ventilation 
beneath  t  he  glass  and  shades.  Posts  or  stakes 
are  set  at  the  comers;  these  are  connected  by 
strips  at  the  top,  on  which  the  sasli  or  shades 
are  supported  above  the  plants;  the  side 
boards  can  then  be  put  in  place  when  needed 
for  shelter,  as  in  Winter  or  during  wind¬ 
storms.  These,  frames  and  the  seed  boxes  may 
l>e  shaded  from  the  sun  by  leafy  brush,  or  by 
screens  of  convenient  size  made  from  plaster¬ 
ing  lath  nailed  to  strips.  The  laths  should  have 
interspaces  of  1}^'  inch  between  them,  aud  if 
carefully  handled  they  may  be  raised  for 
several  years. 

Thinning  the  Seedlings  and  Bedding- 
out  Plants. — After  the  seedlings  have  stood 
one  or  two  vears  they  will  need  thinning,  and 
must  be  transplanted.  In  Germany  the  Scotch 
Pines  and  the  Larches  are  often  planted  out 
in  the  forestnt.  this  age.  Many  of  these  young 
conifers,  however,  are  at  first  very  slow  grow¬ 
ers,  and  must  be  left  longer  in  the  seed-beds; 
while  others  are  large  enough  at  one  or  two 
years  from  the  seed.  When  taken  from  the 
seed-beds  they  are  first  bedded -out .  These  boils 
being  well  prepared,  may  be  four  feet  wide, 
and  separated  by  narrow  paths  to  give  access 
to  work  them 

This  transplanting  may  be  done  in  the  Spring 
just  as  the  buds  are  ready  to  swell  and  grow, 
or  again  about  mid-summer,  when  the  termi¬ 
nal  bud  has  been  perfected  and  the  plants  are 
at  rest. 

Plant  in  rows  across  the  beds  and  six  i riches 


wide,  setting  them  but  a  few'  inches  apart, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
species;  from  three  to  six  inches  usually  suf¬ 
fice.  Pines  may  be  set  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  cuttings  from  the  boxes  and  slow- 
growing  kinds  may  be  put  closer  in  the  rows, 
say  from  three  to  four  inches. 

Iu  handling  them  the  plants  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air:  when  moved  the 
roots  should  be  kept  covered,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  them  puddled  in  thin  mud  as  they  are 
taken  up.  In  die  planting  take  pains  to  com¬ 
press  the  earth  very  closely  to  the  fibrous 
roots,  firming  them  well  and  give  them  water 
if  needed,  then  shade  them  with  leafy  brush 
for  a  day  or  two.  These  beds  may  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  the  weeding-fork,  carefully  loosening 
the  soil,  aud  they  must  be  kept  clean  by  hand- 
weeding  for  one  or  two  years,  or  even  longer, 
according  to  their  growth,  but  do  not  permit 
the  evergreens  to  become  too  much  crowded, 
so  as  to  injure  their  side  blanches;  do  not, 
allow  the  plants  to  become  leggy  and  bare. 

Mulching. — The  seed-beds  in  some  cases  in 
heavy  soils,  will  need  protection  in  the  Winter 
to  prevent  their  heaving  out  by  the  effects  of 
successive  freezing  and  thawing  :  a  light 
mulching  with  litter,  a  covering  of  leaves  or 
leafy'  brush,  or  evergreen  spray  will  answer 
this  indication ;  when  they  are  in  close  frames 
the  seedlings  may  be  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  lath  shades,  but  if  iu  the  skeleton  frames, 
it  will  be  well  to  set  up  the  boards  on  edge 
around  the  outside  of  the  plants.  They  must 
also  lx?  guarded  against  the  inroads  of  vermin 
when  thus  coddled  from  the  storms  of  Winter; 
traps  and  eats  are  useful  here,  or  poison  may 
be  necessary  to  destroy  those  trespassers. 
Avoid  too  heavy  a  mulching,  os  the  object  is 
to  shade  and  prevent  thawing  rather  than  to 
keep  them  warm;  an  excess  of  mulch  may 
collect  and  retain  too  much  moisture,  aud 
prove  injurious  in  that  way.  Iu  their  native 
mountain  homes  these  little  plants  are  gener¬ 
ally  covered  with  snow  during  the  Winter  aud 
come  out  bright  and  fresh  on  the  return  of 
Spring.  The  plants  usually  remain  iu  those 
beds  two  years,  some  may  stay  longer,  while 
the  fast-growers,  like  the  Scotch  Pines  and 
Larch,  are  often  transplanted  and  lined-out  at 
the  end  of  one  year  from  their  introduction  to 
these  nurse-beds. 

Lining  Out,  or  setting  in  nursery  rows,  is 
the  next  step  in  the  journey  of  those  plants  on 
their  alow  progress  from  the  gathering  of  the 
cones  until  their  final  destination  in  the  park, 
the  shelter-belt  or  the  grand  forest.  They 
have,  so  far,  made  little  progress  toward  the 
majestic  proportions  they  are  destined  to  ac¬ 
quire,  but  now  we  may  expect  them  to  grow 
apace.  Many  a  commercial  nurseyraen,  who 
has  looked  with  pride  upon  the  lieautiful  re¬ 
sult  of  his  long-continued  labors,  has  also  had 
his  regrets  on  finding  that  his  overgrown 
stock  of  trees  must  be  destroyed  in  the  bonfire 
and  he  suffer  serious  loss,  caused  by  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  customers  for  whom  he  has  thus 
anxiously  toiled,  but  in  vain.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  the  well-regulated  Forest- 
Nursery,  whose  successive  crops  of  trees  have 
long  since  been  placed  iu  their  woodland 
homes,  nnd  are  rapidly  growing  into  valuable 
timber,  for  the  director  will  prefer  to  make 
his  plantations  with  smaller  trees. 

But  to  return  to  the  nursing  beds:  when  the 
transplanted  seedlings  or  cuttings  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  lieds  for  a  couple  of  years  or  longer 
and  liegin  to  crowd  one  another,  it.  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  them  to  the  nursery  rows 
that  they  may  have  more  space  to  expand  anil 
display  their  best  proportions  and  develop 
their  natural  habit,  so  different  from  that  <>l 
most  deciduous  trees.  They  are  now  able  to 
endure  more  Fall  exposure  and  rougher  treat 
ment.  Where  space  is  an  object  these  rows 
may  l»e  pretty  close,  say  from  18  to  ’30  inches 
to  thre*o  or  four  feet,  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  species.  When  the  rows  are  set  so  closely 
as  the  first-named  distances,  it  is  expected  that 
every  alternate  line  will  Ik*  removed  at  the 
end  of  one  or  two  years,  which  will  give  room 
for  the  others,  or  that  all  will  be  planted  out 
in  the  forest  by  that  time. 

The  trees  are  set  in  the  lines  at  13  to  18  inch¬ 
es  apart  for  most  evergreens,  so  as  to  give 
space  for  the  development  of  the  lateral 
branches,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
jure  one  another  by  crowding.  The  trans¬ 
planting  into  the  nursery  rows  requires  care 
—it  is  best  done  in  the  Spring,  just  ns  the  ter¬ 
minal  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  to  show  signs  of 
life:  Fall  and  Winter  planting  may  answer 
very  well  for  deciduous  species,  but  our  cli¬ 
mate  is  too  dry  for  the  removal  of  evergreen* 
at  those  seasons.  A  small  trench  is  opened 
along  the  line,  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to 
receive  the  roots  without  crowding.  This 
may  be  made  with  the  spade,  or  more  expedi¬ 
tiously  with  a  light  plow,  and  with  small 
stock  a  sufficient  excavation  can  be  made  for 
each  plant,  with  a  trowel  or  even  with  the 
dibble.  As  each  plant  is  set  the  earth  is  well 
firmed  and  compressed  about  its  roots.  In 
transplanting,  the  roots  should  lx'  dipped  into 
a  puddle  hole  so  that  t  hey  shall  be  well  cov¬ 


ered  with  the  mixture  of  loam  and  water  of 
creamy  consistency  to  protect  them  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air:  they  should  also  be  welj 
protected  from  the  sun,  the  wind  and  frost. 
- - 

CALIFORNIA  AND  HER  FORESTS. 

The  necessity  of  planting  trees  for  fuel  and 
timber  is  each  year  more  evident  in  some  poi" 
tions  of  California,  and  owing  to  a  too  rapid 
denudation  of  the  forests  it  is  even  feared  that 
parts  of  the  State  may  suffer  from  this  lack 
even  more  than  at  present.  Indeed,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  agricultural  interests  over  large 
areas  seems  to  be  seriously  threatened,  and  the 
subject  iu  its  economic  aspects  is  oue  of  na¬ 
tional  importance.  No  apology,  therefore, 
need  be  offered  for  a  rapid  presentation  of 
the  ease.  The  greatness  of  the  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  is  everywhere  acknowledged  and 
the  presentation  of  a  local  and  not  remediless 
drawback  is  entirely  compatible  with  cordial 
friendship  aud  faith  in  the  certain  prosperity 
of  that  region. 

California,  the  second  largest  State  in  the 
Union,  contains  over  100,000,000  acres  of  laud. 
Although  its  population  is  but  800,000,  the  an¬ 
nual  product  of  the  farms,  mines,  pastures 
and  manufactures  of  the  State  is  worth  $150,- 
000,000,  one-sixth  of  which  must  be  credited 
to  the  wheat  fields,  and  another  sixth  to  the 
orchards,  vineyards  aud  gardens.  In  wheat 
wool,  barley,  wine,  raisins,  fruit,  gold  and 
quicksilver,  it  is  the  leading  State  iu  the  LTuiou. 
Two-fifths  of  its  surface,  or  40, 000,000  acres, 
are  capable  of  cultivation,  but  only  3,500,000 
are  as  yet  under  the  plow.  Another  two-fifths 
consists  of  mountain  lands,  fine  for  pasturage, 
aud  fit  iu  many  instances  for  the  growth  of 
vines,  fruits,  nuts  aud  timber-trees,  watered 
as  it  mayr  lie,  from  ever-living  streams  aud 
springs.  One-fifth  Is  desert  laud  and  seems  to 
be  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
Coast  Range,  especially  on  their  western  slopes, 
are  clothed  with  valuable  forests  of  Red-wood 
and  other  conifers,  Oaks,  Mudrona  and  lesser 
trees.  The  Sierra  foothill  region  is  one  of  rare 
beauty'  and  great  extent,  well  timbered  aud 
watered,  extending  across  old  mining  countries 
and  offering  many  inducements  to  hortieul- 
turalists.  The  upper  Sacramento  Valley  is 
well  furnished  with  White-Oak  and  Live-Oak. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  State,  both  ou 
the  coast  and  inland,  has  much  more  timber 
than  is  usually  supposed,  but  certainly  not 
enough  to  warrant  any  reckless  waste. 

Irrigation  offers  the  only'  mode  of  utilizing 
large  areas  of  rich  land.  The  report  of  Prof. 
Davidson,  Gen,  Alexander  aud  Col.  Mendel 
in  1874,  stated  that  7,050,000  acres  could  be  ir¬ 
rigated  with  ease  in  the  San  Joaquin-Sacra- 
rnento  basin.  The.  low  foothills  bring  tbis 
total  up  to  11,000,000  acres,  all  capable  of 
cheap  irrigation,  with  the  water  supply  within 
reach.  The  fairly  immense  orchard,  Alfalfa 
and  vineyard  interests  of  Fresno,  Tulare  and 
Kern  have  chiefly  developed  in  the  past  teu 
years.  The  possibility  of  irrigation  depends 
largely  on  tlie  character  of  the  soil,  which  in 
this  valley  is  adobe,  loam  or  saudy,  sometimes 
rendered  heavily  alkali  by  an  excess  of  soluble 
salts.  The  last  are  relieved  by  drainage  and 
culture  when  it  is  only  salt;  if  carbonates  of 
soda  and  potash  make  the  difficulty,  appliea 
tions  of  gypsum  are  required.  The  main 
Sierra  axis  is  granite,  overlaid  with  clays, 
shales,  etc.  The  soil  is  yellow  or  red  loam, 
with  clays  or  sands.  The  tnle  soils  of  the 
marshes  are  composed  of  .sediment  from  the 
mines  and  peaty  soil  from  decayed  tide  roots. 
The  adobe  soils  are  typical  wheat  lands  and 
also  good  for  pears  and  grapes. 

The  driest  part  of  California,  except  the 
Mojave  Desert,  is  the  t  reeless  plain  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  embracing  7.000,000  acres.  It  is 
being  reclaimed  by  water  reservt fired  iu  the 
western  portions  of  tlie  Sierra  aud  the  fann¬ 
ers,  with  enormous  but  profitable  toil,  are 
leading  such  mountain  rivers  us  Kern,  King’s, 
Chowehilla  ami  Stanislaus,  over  the  broad, 
wind-swept  plain  and  orchards,  avenues  of 
trees,  wind-breaks  and  beautiful  copses  nre 
springing  up  like  magic.  This  means  less 
drought,  lower  temperature  in  Summer,  more 
moisture,  better  crops,  a  high  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity,  homes,  schools,  towns  and  many  inter¬ 
linked  industries.  If  the  natural  growth  of 
t  imber  and  shrubbery  is  swept  by  fire  and  axe 
from  the  Sierra's  western  slopes,  the  agrieul 
turnl  development  of  this  immense  valley  will 
be  delayed  indefinitely  or  rendered  Impossible. 
In  the  Coast  Range  though  the  present  amount 
of  timber  is  great  it  is  being  cut  at  a  rapid 
rate.  About  100, 000  acres  are  annually  cleared' 
The  Fir, Chestnut  and  Oak  will  soou  bo  as  nearly 
extinct  as  the  Sugar  Pine  threatens  to  become 
in  the  Sierra. 

The  Legislature  of  California  has  consider¬ 
ed,  but  with  little  effect,  various  plans  for 
lessening  the  waste  of  these  forests.  Much  of 
the  timlier  is  cut  ou  public  lands  anil  this  can 
lie  stopped  by  the  proper  authorities.  A  great 
deal  of  the  choice  timber  land  of  the  State 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
who  will  preserve  it  until  it  is  more  profitable 
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to  cut  than  at  present.  Comparatively  small 
tracts  are  being  planted.  There  are  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  acres  of  Eucalyptus  in  thriv¬ 
ing  condition  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Catalpa,  "Walnut,  Locust,  Maple  and  a  few 
other  forest  trees  have  been  planted  to  some 
extent.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  extensive 
forestry  work  either  by  the  State  or  by  individ¬ 
uals,  but  the  tendency  to  plant  a  few  acres  in 
timber  trees  on  each  valley  farm  is  certainly 
increasing.  This  is  the  most  hopeful  feature  in 
the  ease.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  will  war¬ 
rant  the  utmost  care  to  preserve  the  present  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  southern  portion  of  State,  so  far  as 
possible,  intact.  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


eljc  Qyioxmxi. 

BEE-KEEPING  FOR  FARMERS. 


Upon  looking  over  one  of  our  bee  publica¬ 
tions  not  long  ago,  t  noted  these  words:  “There 
are  very  few  farmers  who  do  not  keep  hogs, 
sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  poultry.  All  these 
seem  necessary  to  use  up  the  products  of  the 
arm  and  to  make  the  occupation  safe  and 
certain.  The  addition  of  the  apiary  is  just  as 
important  as  the  keeping  of  any  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  stock  mentioned,  and  the  farm  is  hardly 
complete  without  it.”  If  the  above  is  the 
truth— and  I  believe  it  is — the  question  arises 
why  is  it  that  not  one  farmer  in  50  keeps  even 
one  colony  of  bet's  to  secure  the  honey  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  from  not  having  the  bees  to 
gather  it.  Is  it  not  just  as  bail  to  let  this 
honey  secreted  by  the  abundant  flora  of  the 
farm,  go  to  waste,  as  it  would  bt>  to  allow  u 
field  of  pasture  to  thus  waste  for  want  of  stock 
to  consume  itf  I  believe  it  so  to  be,  yet  how 
eagerly  wo  see  the  farmer  gathering  every 
ear  of  grain,  securing  stock  enough  to  cou- 
sume  the  grass  from  his  pasture,  aud  husband¬ 
ing  all  the  products  accruing  from  the  farm, 
except  the  honey  which  is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Each  farmer 
might  keep  bees  enough  at  least  to  supply  his 
own  table  with  this  luscious  svveet,  but  there 
are  very  few  who  do  it  .  The  reason  of  all  this 
neglect  in  my  opinion,  is  that  farmers  as  a 
class  are  not  willing  to  bestow  upon  the  bees 
the  time  they  require;  hence  a  failure  is  almost 
certain.  These  failures  being  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  others  are  deterred  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  trial. 

How  patiently  wo  see  the  average  farmer 
care  for  his  stock,  feeding  his  cows  three  times 
a  day  for  seven  mouths  out  of  the  year,  and 
milking  t  he  same  twice  a  day  for  nearly  ton 
months,  getting  little  more  for  his  butter  and 
milk  than  he  could  have  got  for  the  produce  the 
cow  consumed  If  it  had  been  disposed  of  in  the 
shape  of  hay  and  grain  sold  or  pasture  rented. 
But  let  this  same  person  buy  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  is  capable  of  giving  ns  good  as,  if  not 
greater  returns  than  a  cow,  if  given  the  same 
care  and  attention,  and  ten  chances  to  one  he 
will  put  it  in  some  out-of-t  lie-way  place,  not 
go  near  it  once  a  month,  let  it  go  into  win¬ 
ter-quarters  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  its 
surviving,  and  then  declare  bee-keeping  does 
not  pay.  Others  who  have  a  little  more 
thought  regarding  them  will  partially  attend 
to  their  wants  t  ill  the  hurry  of  harvest  comes 
on,  aud  then,  just  when  the  bees  need  the  most 
care,  neglect  them  entirely,  allowing  swarms 
to  go  to  the  woods  and  the  bees  to  lie  idle  for 
want  of  surplus  receptacles  in  which  to  store 
the  honey  which  is  being  secreted  plentifully 
at  the  time.  But  no  matter  how  much  the 
hurry  or  how  great  the  pressure  of  business, 
the  hogs  are  fed,  and  the  cows  ure  milked, 
while  the  poor  bees  are  left  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  1  wish  we  might  see  a  uew  era  dawn¬ 
ing  among  our  farmers  regarding  this  branch 
of  rural  "industry,  seeing  it  placed  where  it 
should  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  any 
other  branch  of  farming.  To  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  bee-keeping  whore  as  thoroughly 
conducted  as  most  farmers  conduct  the  raising 
of  grain,  stock,  ete.,  1  will  mention  the  case 
of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Axtell,  Roseville,  Ill.,  who 
secured  89,000  pounds  of  honey  the  past  season 
from  170  colonies  of  bees,  which  netted  her 
upwards  of  $<!>,OQO;  t  hat  being  an  average  of 
nearly  $:J0  per  colony.  Where  is  the  diary  of 
170  cows  that  will  give  that  amount  of  clear 
profit.  Then,  dear  render,  if  you  have  any  de 
sire  toward  bee-keeping,  resolve  that  you  will 
give  each  colony  as  much  care  during  the 
season  as  you  do  each  of  your  cows,  and  see 
if  my  words  do  not  prove  true,  that  bee-keep- 
iug  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  fascinating 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  farming. 

Borodino,  N,  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


BEE-HIVES. 


Those  who  have  been  the  most  interested  in 
the  keepiug  of  bees  have  for  years  been  try¬ 
ing  to  iu vent  a  hive  that  would  bo  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  cold  of  our  Winters  and  to 
•the  heatot  midsummers.  1  saw  iu  the  Rural 
a  short  time  ago  mi  article  upon  the  subject  of 
bee-liives,  which  was  illustrated,  but  the  writer 


did  not  touch  upou  the  question  of  a  Summer 
aud  Winter  home  for  the  bees.  Many  a  Win¬ 
ter  hive  has  been  invented,  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  apiarians  have  given  no  thought  to  the 
comfort  of  the  bees  in  the  long,  hot  Summer 
days,  except  by  boring  a  few  holes  iu  the  hive 
for  ventilation. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun  in  June,  July  and  August  were  uuhealth- 
ful  for  the  bees  in  the  hive,  the  heat  blistering 
clear  through  the  wood  and  making  the  inner 
part  of  the  hive  so  hot  that  the  industrious 
little  fellows  cannot  work  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  sun’s  heat, 
there  is  the  animal  heat  of  the  bees!  What  a 
hot  place  must  the  interior  of  the  hive  be  for 
so  much  industry! 

Now  1  am  opposed  to  placing  the  hives  in 
the  shade.  The  bees  need  the  sunshine  upon 
the  outside,  but  not  upon  the  inside  of  the  hive. 
They  arc  early  risers.  They  are  up,  dressed, 
have  breakfast  aud  are  at  work  early  w  hen 
the  morning  sun  glistens  upon  the  dew  drops 
in  front  of  their  mansion.  Iu  the  State  of  New 
York  the  bee  has  no  time  to  wait  for  the  sun 
to  warm  the  damp  air  beneath  the  thick 
branches  of  some  moist,  moss-covered  apple 
tree.  Therefore  I  put  my  bees  in  what  I  choose 
to  call  my  summer-and-winter  hive,  then  set 
them  out  in  God’s  sunshiue  to  enjoy  themselves 
as  they  work. 

I  make  my  liive  with  an  inner  and  an  outer 
wall.  These  walls  are  one  inch  apart.  Before 
I  put  the  top  on  L  take  paper — old  newspaper, 
in  fact  any  kind  of  paper — and  stuff  the  space 
between  those  walls  full,  pounding  it  down  as 
hard  as  I  can  without  bulging  the  boards  that 
form  the  inner  aud  outer  w  alls.  I  have  two 
half-inch  top  ventilators,  and  in  the  Summer 
1  give  a  good  ventilation  from  the  bottom. 
That  is  all  the  secret  there  is  to  my  summer-and- 
winter  bee-hive.  It  can  Ik1  made  in  any  shape 
and  after  any  pattern.  You  can  have  auy  style 
of  frame,  or  it  cau  lie  made  without  frame. 

Now,  reader  you  ask  why  use  paper,'  Is  not 
sawdust  or  straw  just  as  good  i  I  use  paper  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  It  is  oue 
of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat  known. 
Now  it  stands  to  reasou,  that  if  paper  will 
keep  the  heat  of  the  sun  out  of  the  hive  iu  the 
Summer  time,  it  will  keep  the  heat  of  the  bees 
in  the  hive  in  Winter.  And  that  is  just  what 
the  bee-meu  have  been  loookiug  for  for  years. 
Try  it,  brother  bee-men,  and  I  believe  that  you 
will  be  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment. 

Clark  D.  Knapp. 


farm  (Topics. 


DEVELOPMENT  ON  THE  FARM. 


I  regret  that  friend  Ritter  does  not  discuss 
the  question  at  issue  m  my  article,  which  is, 
“  How  can  we  improve  the  condition  of  agri¬ 
culturists  and  their  fniuilies?”  Were  I  to  ask 
Mi-.  Ritter  whether  this  class  has  arrived  so 
near  perfection  in  methods  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  farther  advancement.  I  am  sure  he 
would  answer  “No!”  Certainly  no  class  has 
yet  reached  perfection.  The  stumbling-block 
of  farmers  is  excessive  physical  labor,  at  the 
expense  of  social  aud  intellectual  development. 
The  farm  is  the  place  above  all  others  on 
which  to  bring  up  children,  for  the  habits  of 
-industry  and  frugality,  the  hardships  endured, 
make  them  sturdy  enough  to  tight  Life’s  bat¬ 
tles.  But  take  two  brothers  brought  up  on 
the  farm  until  18  years  of  age;  place  one  in 
a  lawyer’s  office  in  the  city  for  15  years,  and 
the  other  at  farming  as  ordinarily  pursued, 
and  though  each  had  the  same  capacity  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  each  a  taste  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  he  adopts,  at  the  end  of  15  years  the 
brother  in  the  lawyer’s  office  will  have  devel¬ 
oped  more  fully  than  the  oue  on  the  farm. 
But  this  need  not  necessarily  be  the  result. 
By  different  methods  than  those  commonly 
pursued  the  boy  on  the  farm  may  continue  to 
develop  inw>  an  ideal  manhood.  I  am  a  far¬ 
mer.  1  earn  my  bread  by  tilling  the  products 
of  the  earth;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  to  simply 
live  and  lay  by  something  year  by  year.  If  1 
find  myself  engaged  iu  a  pursuit  that  does  not 
develop  my  best  faculties  1  will  drop  ii  at  auy 
cost,  except  actual  starvation.  But  1  am  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  my  present  course  ;  there  is 
opportunity  for  development  on  the  farm  and 
for  the  highest  enjoyment,  if  we  can  learn  it. 
Make  it  a  mote  intellectual  pursuit  by  giving 
it  mo study,  more  thought,  more  activity. 
Rely  less  on  the  day’s  work  done  with  the 
hands,  and  more  upon  the  work  that  is  done 
with  the  head.  Travel  more  aud  learn  the 
drift  of  the  times.  No  man  can  act  under- 
standingly  in  this  rapidly-shifting  age  with¬ 
out  the  benefits  of  travel.  No  class  on  earth 
stay  at  home  so  much  as  ruraliste.  It  is  a 
great  loss  to  them  in  every  respect.  There  is 
no  class  who  associate  together  so  little  as 
farmers,  while  other  industries  thrive  through 
the  help  of  organization.  There  is  much  that 
we  eau  do  to  improve  our  condition  as  far¬ 
mers,  and  l  t  rust  we  shall  hear  some  helpful 
suggestions  from  Mr.  Ritter.  C,  A.  Green 


“The  Kemp  MANURE  SPREADER  contin¬ 
ues  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  consider 
l  A 9  GOOD  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
WAY  OF  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS  as  I 
ever  made,  not  excepting  the  Mower  and  Reap¬ 
er.^  (D.  W.  Brown.)  See  page  267. 


THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  oue  solid  piece  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cap,  and  seeuriug  greater 
streugth  aud  durability. 

These  W atches  are  al  1  open  face.  The  bezel, 
into  which  au  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment,  is  attached  to  the  case  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  and  thus  forms  au  air-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men,  travelers,  miners,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  aud  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


Tlie  following  letters  tell  their  own 
story: 

“  Valdosta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1S82. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  montlisago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind 
easier.  Ou  examination  I  found  that  the  stem 
was  rttsly,  and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start- 
iug  some  saw-logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  a  bush 
aud  threw  his  watch  into  about  twelve  l’eet  of 
water,  and  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  he  got  it  out  it  was  running  aud  he 
thought  all  right.  Iu  about  three  months  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  aud  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
railroad  and  mill  men.  B.  W.  Bently.” 


A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  niixtare  composed  of  selected  grasses  identical 
with  those  used  in  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  OTle  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  20x15ft.,  equaling  300  sq.  ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  1  bushels  are  required.  Instructions 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  IT  ice,  25et*.  perql.  (if  by  mail,  add  10 
ct.s.  per  I|[  for  postage  1  If  by  freight  orexpress, 
$1.30  per  peck,  $5.00  per  bushel.'  Catalogue  of 

“Everything  for  the  Carden” 

mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
&e.  Good  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  full 
descriptive  price  list,  to  COE  &  CONVERSE, 

Fort  Atkinson,  wis. 

SUGAR  CftNE  SEED. 

Early  Amber,  Early  Orange,  Texas  Orange,  Hon 
dura*.  Liberian,  ami  Stewart’s  Hybrid  Cane  Seeds, 
raised  separate  and  kept  sound  and  pure,  for  sale  In 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  reasonable  rates,  by 
Messrs.  Schwarz  x  Gillespie,  of  the  Oak  Hill  Refining 
Co.  Brices  ou  application.  Address 

SCHWARZ  &  GILLESPIE, 

Lock  Box  B9I.  Edwardsville.  Ill. 


GARDEN, 
FIELD  & 

n  nuirB 


f 


BEST  QUALITIES. 
LOWEST  PRICES. 
Illustrated  «  Deecriptlva  Catw> 


J.  M.  M'CULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

giUbiuw  lass]  136  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati^ 


m*  IF  YOU  LOVE 

RARE  FLOW  ERS.  send  I  Oe-  Tor  packet  of  Hibis¬ 
cus  t  'ocoineus  s*  •  I .  our  specialty  for  1-^3.  one  of  the 
choice.:  new  pants  grown.  Blooms  first  summer  from 
seed.  13  packets  seed  $1.  P:ants$l  each.  P1XGREB  k 
KINGSLEY,  Seedsmen,  Box  03,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Slip  CORN 

SIBLEY’S  PRIDE  1%  NORTH 

Ninety-day  y*!kyw-d«mt  the  oaribvt  Deal  Com 
grown,  .tirowcl  Origin. tied  in  Northern  lowa 
Bipenbd  nerfeetly  in  the  worst  Corn  season  in 
25  years,  in  Northern  low*,  Net  irneWa,  Illinois.  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Vermont, etc. ;  in  some  sections 
where  Dent  Com  before  has  been  u  total  failure. 

G000  SEED  CORN  IS  SCARCE:  SECURETHE  BEST 

Our  Oral  11  and  Farm  ■  dfauvul  contains  histo¬ 
ries  and  directions  Ur  culture  of  Corn.  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Rye.  Oats,  Potatoes,  Grasses..  Roots,  and  all 
Farm  Orel's,  with  descriptions  of  all  new  and 
standard  varieties.  Only  10  cento. 

SibUv’i  Farrr.tr?'  Mir, amir,  with  valuable  essays 

on  special  crops,  10  cents. 

Ann  nut  CrfJaJoyu?  amt  Pr  ire  Lie.  nf  Flower.  Vege¬ 
table,  Field  and  Tree  Seeds  and  Plants,  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  X.  Y.  and  Chicago,  111. 


“  Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1SS1. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Win.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall.  The  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  he  lost  the  watch  in  the  woods,  and  found 
it  this  week  in  about  oue  foot  of  water.  It  had 
lain  three  mouths  and  over  in-snow  aud  water, 
with  but  alight  injury  to  the  watch — only  a 
hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  aud  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  these  eases  inhoth  gold  and  silver, 

nml  au  a  Perfectly  Dust-Proof  Stem  Winding 
Watch  Case,  Challenge  the  World  to  Produce 
its  Equal. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-GLASS  JEWELERS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  SALE,JtrseyQueen* 


Chester.  T5c. 


$1  100:  £■>  1.000;  .Man- 
100;  $6  1,000;  Finches, 


$3  1,000;  Prttno,  73c.  100,  by  freight  or  express. 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT  JR..  Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 


CEED  P>  1 P  A  TOES —  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

LC  White  Elephant.  Mammoth  Pearl,  Clark's  No.  1, 
Belle,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Pride  of  America.  Magnum 
Bnnuni,  each  $t  per  bid.  of  8  bushels:  White  Star.  $5 
per  bbl.;  Brownell's  Bos*.  Early  Telephone,  Early 
Elec  trie.  Early  Sunrise,  each  $1  per  peek.  All  first- 
cluss  and  true  to  mum*. 

J.  TALCOTT  *  SON,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Mammoth  Pearls,  delivered  on  cars  at  31 
per  bushel,  barrels  at  30  cents. 

J.  W.  HAYES,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


MALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

My  One  Dollar  Collection!*, 

‘  safe  arrival  by  mail  guaran¬ 
teed.  are  the  CHOICEST 
in  cultivation.  Carna¬ 
tions.  Geraniums.  Pansies, 
Hardy  Roses,  Chrysautbe- 
tutunsand  Grape  \  inesare 
especially  good.  A  cata¬ 
logue  with  _A>lt  intfnuSionr) 
for  culture  of  SMALL 
FRUITS  and  FLOWER 
fe/  PLANTS  free  on  app&cation. 

X  S.  WALES  |#KS: 


THE 


DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOOYUNG 


The  only  establishment 

BUSINESS  of  R< 

for  ROSES  alone,  strong  rot  rianta  euuaoce  tor 
iniinedlateotooin  dfljiverv-d  safety,  postpaid,  to  ait  >;  post- 
office.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choleo,  all  labeled, 

for  SI  :  1 2  for  $2:  I9fr$3;  26for$4:  35*.rrS5: 
75  tor  $10;  lOOfo-r  $13:  WoCIVE  a  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 

with  every  order.  Our  NEWCUIDE,  «  rem.i  Vr« 

Tfnl,  ls.f  an  fAtf  A’  ^.tl  efnjar  dv  ilhLalmfni — frt<  *o  nil, 

THE  DINCEE  A  CONARD  CO. 

Rase  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co,,  Pa, 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  SraX 

leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  at  reasonable 
rates.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 

500,000  Manchester 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

By  the  Originator  at  Reduced  Prices  for  Spring 
of  tss:t.  Buy  at  the  FOUNTAIN  heap  and  get  the  ft  re. 
Averages  twice  as  large  ns  the  W 11  sou  aud  yields  fully 
double  the  number  ol  qvAitrs  per  acre:  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  shipper,  very  attractive  In. appearance, of  ex- 
cki.eun  r  flavor,  and  retains  its  color  atid  flavor  to  a 
remarkable  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars 
free  at  au  early  date.  J.  BATTfc' Y. 

Manchester,  N.  J. 


HARDY  AND  PRODUCT¬ 
IVE.  The  best  late  Peueh. 

A  stock,  of  trees  for  sale. 

HENRY  LOTTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


SALWAY  PEACH. 


25,000 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
for  sale  by 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Po’keepsie.  N.  Y. 


Imperial  Tree  Bean. 

Best  and  most  productive  In  cultivation.  Circulars 
Free.  E,  Y.TKAS,  Duimilth,  Henry  County,  1ml. 


SEEL*  POTATOES, new  sorts:  Northern  WIs.  grown 
low  prices.  Write  D.  GREKNWAY,  Durtford.Wis' 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Mammoth  Pearl,  Magnum  Bonum,  Jordon's  Prolific. 
Jordon  s  Russctt,  Early  Watson's  Seedling'  l  pound 
each  of  all  the  above  nve  varieties  by  express  for  50 
cents;  me  peek.  50 cents,  or  one  peck  each  of  all  the 
above  $l..Vl.  Vddress  DELOS  STAPLES,  West  So  how 
Ionia  Co.,  Midi. 
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TILE  DRAINAGE.— No.  6. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


How  to  Drain. 

Partial  Drain  age.— There  are  many  farms 
in  our  gravelly  drift  soils  that  do  not  need 
thorough  drainage;  that  is,  the  drainage  of  the 
entire  area  with  parallel  laterals  two  or  three 
rods  apart.  The  subsoil  is  of  a  somewhat  com¬ 
pact  gravel  that  slowly  filters  away  even  the 
heaviest  rain,  and  leaves  no  stagnant,  water  on 
or  in  the  soil  long  enough  to  destroy  or  in¬ 
jure  the  crop.  But  such  farms  often  have 
several  “pockets,”  or  “cat  swamps,”  or  swales 
in  fertile  cultivated  fields.  They  not  only  are 


unfit  for  tillage  themselves,  but  they  hinder 
the  cultivation  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  They 
divide  it  into  awkward  triangles  or  patches. 
They  are  eye-sores  and  hindrances.  Now  what¬ 
ever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
tile-draining  an  entire  field  of  clay  soil  and 
subsoil,  all  of  which  equally  need  drainage, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  draining  these  worthless  “pockets”  or 
swales  in  cultivated  fields  that  elsewhere  do 
not  need  drainage.  Two  or  three  such  pock¬ 
ets  on  my  own  clayey  farm  have  been  drained 
and  have  become  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the 
entire  farm;  fertile  because,  for  many  years, 
they  have  caught  and  held  the  fertile  surface- 
wasn  from  the  adjacent  higher  ground;  but 
unproductive  because  the  stagnant  water  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  destroyed  or  in¬ 
jured  vegetation.  They  were  the  first  to  be 
drained  on  my  clay  land,  though  the  rest  of 
the  fields  have  since  been  drained. 

The  formation  of  the  these  pockets  or  small 
swamps  in  drift,  gravel  soils  aud  subsoils  is  not 
hard  to  understand,  and  an  understanding  of 
their  geologic  formation  will  make  their 
drainage  simple.  The  following  cut  (Fig.  184) 
gives  the  profile  of  the  lowest  part  of  a  grav¬ 
elly  loam  field  that  needs  partial  drainage. 
The  heavily-shaded  part,  a,  d,  e,  f,  is  an  “im¬ 
pervious”  clay  stratum  with  a  slight  “dip”  as 
shown  by  the  horizontal  line,  a,  b.  The  dotted 
part,  f,  e,  g,  b,  is  a  gravelly  soil  and  subsoil 
with  a  depression  at  k,  forming  a  pond  or  cat- 
swamp  most  of  the  year,  or  long  enough  every 
year  to  ruin  the.  crop.  A  drain  from  1  to  h, 
with  a  slight  fall,  will  relieve  the  depression 
at  k,  of  all  surplus  and  stagnant  water  and 
render  the  cat-swamp  tillable  with  the  rest  of 
the  field  and  exceedingly  productive. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  knoll  at  n  is  so 
high  that  tile  drainage  is  impossible.  I  know 
of  one  such  place  on  a  neighbor’s  field.  The 
water  is  not  stagnant  at  k  very  long,  but  a 
heavy  rain  floods  it  long  enough  to  destroy  a 
crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  oats,  etc.,  and 
obstructs  tillage.  If  now  beneath  the  clay 
stratum  there  is  another  gravelly  stratum  a, 
c,  b,  d,  then  a  well  or  catch  basin  may  be 
sunk  from  k  to  m,  and  stoned  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  a  foot  or  more  above  the  surface,  and 
filled  around  the  stoning  near  to  and  above  the 
surface  with  cobbles  and  loose  gravel.  This 
will  quietly  draw  off  the  water  into  the  gravel 
stratum  beneath  before  the  crop  is  rained.  If 
there  is  no  gravel  stratum  beneath,  the  drain¬ 
age  is  practically  impossible. 

Sometimes  the  cat-swamp  at  k  is  springy  or 
spongy,  with  soft,  wet  muck  to  a  great  depth. 


Here  the  drainage  is  more  difficult.  It  may  be 
accomplished,  however,  by  laying  a  three  or 
four  inch  tile  all  around  the  swamp  just  as 
near  the  deep  muck  or  quicksand  as  possible 
and  yet  have  a  solid  clay  bottom  to  lay  the  tiles 
in.  (See.  b,  c,  d,  e  in  Fig.  185.)  This  effectually 
cuts  off  the  water  supply  that  comes  near  the 
surface,  from  the  higher  laud,  and  will  in  time 
dry  the  swamp  enough  for  pasturage  or 
meadow  aud  perhaps  enough  for  tillage.  But 
if  there  is  a  constant  small  stream  of  water 
through  the  pipe  from  b  to  the  outlet  a,  (see 
figure  185)  a  uew  difficulty  presents  itself.  The 


roots  from  surface  crops  may  seek  the  moisture, 
and  possibly  choke  up  the  drain.  Roots  seem 
to  have  an  instinct  for  deep  water  or  fertility, 
and  what  seems  like  the  power  to  go  in  search 
for  it  to  great  distances  and  depths.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine.  Mr.  F.  B.  Ferry,  of  Summit 
County,  0.,  has  a  cat  swamp  drained  as  in 
Fig.  185.  The  outside  line  f,  g,  h,  i,  is  the  outer 
edge  of  the  spongy  ground,  or  the  inner  edge 
of  solid  gravelly  drift  soil.  At  b  is  a  catch 
basin  to  receive  all  the  water  into  a  four  iuch 
tile  running  some  30  rods  through  a  hollow  to 
the  outlet  a.  A  heavy  wheat  crop  grew  above 
the  drain  a,  b,  this  last  year  aud  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time  when  the  roots  needed  moisture  they 
sought  it  in  the  tiles  which  had  a  stream  rau- 
ning  through  them  all  the  time  from  the 
springy  ground  above.  The  stream  at  the 
outlet,  a,  which  had  been  full  in  wet  weather 
gradually  diminished  to  almost  nothing,  and 
after  a  heavy  rain  the  water  from  tho  tiles 
would  boil  or  buret  up  through  to  the  surface 
all  along  at  k,  k,  k.  On  digging  down  to  the 
tiles  it  was  found  that  they  were  choked  with 
a  mass  of  fine  fibrous  wheat  roots.  After 
harvest,  however,  the  wheat,  roots,  having  of 
course  died,  washed  out  gradually,  and  soon 
the  drain  was  again  unobstructed.  Whether 
the  clover  aud  grass  roots  will  obstruct  it  in 
the  same  way  this  comiug  Summer  is  not 
certain  but  quite  probable. 

Whenever  water  from  above  is  constantly 
flowing  through  tiles  under  a  wheat  field  or 
clover  field  there  is,  therefore,  danger  of  stop¬ 


page  by  roots  in  dry  weather  when  die  roots 
need  moisture.  The  only  way  I  know  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  is  to  use  porous  tiles,  free  from 
cracks  or  pin-holes,  aud  lay  all  the  joints 
in  cement.  This  will  exclude  the  roots 
and  admit  some  water  from  the  adjacent 
swale  or  hollow.  If  it  does  not  admit  it  fast 
enough  then  another  tile  drain,  tineci limited, 
can  be  laid  a  rod  or  two  off  on  one  or  both 
sides.  In  that  case  the  cemented  drain  will 
convey  the  living  water  from  the  swamp  or 
spring  above,  and  the  uncemented  ones  will 
act  as  ordinary  drains  for  the  hollow  or  swale. 

I  have  said  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  drainage  of  such  cat-swamps  aud 
swales  in  fields  otherwise  fitted  for  tillage.  It 
pays  by  removing  obstructions  to  cultivation 
straight  through  the  whole  field;  aud  the  crop 
grown  on  the  otherwise  unproductive  spot  pays 
too.  Let  me  give  two  examples.  On  my  own 
farm  was  a  cat-swamp  of  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  which  would  grow  nothing  but 
smart  weed,  swamp  grass  and  black  ash.  It  was 
fenced  in  from  the  pasture  with  28  acres  more 
to  make  a  tilled  field.  The  water  would  stand 
there  nearly  all  Summer  in  u  wot  year.  It 
was  drained  at  a  cost  of  about  125,  aud  plowed 
up  in  the  Fall,  a  stiff,  blue  clay.  The  cost  of 
draiuage  was  greater  because  the  outlet  was 


60  rods  distant;  but  the  drain  also  drained  a 
strip  of  lowland  two  rods  wide,  and  nearly 
the  entire  clayey  field  has  since  been  thorough¬ 
ly  tiled.  The  swamp  was  pulverized  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  frost  for  two  Winters  and  then  manured 
like  the  rest  of  the  field,  but  the  crop  was 
heaviest  there.  The  Hungarian  Gross  stood 
nearly  six  feet  high  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
18  tons  per  acre,  greet i  weight,  aud  nearly  six 
tons  of  dried  hay,  and  the  wheat  the  next  year 
was  heaviest  there,  and  the  whole  six  acres 
similarly  treated  yielded  40)^  bushels  per  acre. 
The  swamp  part  must  have  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  45  bushels  per  acre.  And  all  this 
was  clear  gain  for  there  would  have  been 
neither  hay  nor  wheat  but  for  the  draining; 
uothing  but  clods  and  huge  lumps  and  water 
aud  “smart  weed.” 

My  neighbor,  F.  B.  Ferry,  drained  a  small 
cat-swamp  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  a 
field  of  gravelly  loam.  In  wet  weather  the 
water  stood  two  feet  deep  in  the  middle  and 
killed  every  crop.  The  drainage  cost  about 
$50,  as  the  outlet  was  over  60  rods  off  and  the 
drain  had  to  go  five  feet  deep  some  of  the  way. 
The  field  was  planted  to  potatoes  which  were 
up  nicely.  An  immense  rain  filled  the  pond  or 
swamp  full,  though  the  drain  was  running  full 
capacity  at  the  outlet.  His  neighbors  crowed : 
“I  told  you  so;  told  you  your  tiles  wouldn’t 
do  no  good.”  At  night  the  pond  was  full. 
Next  morning  not  a  drop  was  left.  He  care¬ 
fully  marked  the  ground  covered  by  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  where  the  potatoes  would  have  been 


an  entire  failure  but  for  the  drain,  and  at  dig- 
ing  time  sold  the  potatoes  from  the  spot  for 
$63.  And  besides  that,  the  work  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  straight  through  the  chained  pond  was  lass 
than  it  would  have  been  to  cultivate  around 
the  big  mud-hole. 

Hundreds  of  similar  instances  might  be  giv¬ 
en.  The  first  tiling  on  any  farm  is  to  “tackle” 
the  smull  swamps  and  swales.  That  is  all  that 
is  needed  on  a  gravelly  loam,  but  on  a  clayey 
farm  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  whole  tilla¬ 
ble  surface  will  in  time  follow' to  fit  it  for  wheat, 
potatoes,  fruits  and  general  mixed  fanning; 
and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  swales  lie  well  drained  at  first  with 
tiles  large  enough  to  serve  as  main  drains 
when  the  laterals  are  laid  all  over  the  field. 

Thorough  drainage  will  be  discussed  in  an¬ 
other  number. 


Washes. — 1  tried  several  lands  of  dams  for 
these,  and  had  the  satisfaction  after  as  many 
deluges,  of  dimming  them  over  again.  1 
finally  tried  driving  down  willow  stakes  (the 
common  Gray  or  Upland  Willow)  and  the  dam 
proved  effective.  Drive  them  down  as  soon  us 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  doop  enough.  In 
small  washes,  I  drive  them  zigzag  iu  the 
couree;  iu  large  ones  I  drive  them  four  to  six 


inches  apart  across.  Let  the  top  of  the  stake8 
come  level  with  the  banks;  they  will  soon 
gather  debris,  etc.  Seed  plentifully  with  Red- 
Top  or  Timothy  when  you  get  a  solid  sod. 
Then  cut  out  the  Willows,  and  don’t  be  foolish 
enough  to  plow  that  slough  again,  R.  J.  w.  m. 


Ittiscfllatifous. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  I).  CURTIS. 


Medicine  to  Pigs. 

As  we  strangled  a  pig  not  long  since  trying 
to  force  a  dose  of  tuipentine  and  milk  down 
its  throat,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  pig 
to  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil  by  mixing  it  with 
fresh,  warm  milk.  It  was  first  tempted  with  a 
few  swallows  of  clear  milk  which  it  took  to 
kindly  with  a  genuine  piggish  appetite,  but 
when  the  oil  was  added  it  would  not  swallow 
a  drop.  The  trouble  in  giving  medicine  to  a 
pig  is,  that  it  must  be  held,  aud  holding  it 
makes  it  squeal,  and  this  effort  opens  the  epi¬ 
glottis,  or  the  covering  to  the  windpipe,  and 
lets  the  medicine  enter  it  aud  so  strangles  the 
pig.  Perhaps  a  pig  wTould  drink  milk  with 
Epsom  salts;  next  time  we  will  try  that. 

WINTER  GRAIN. 

Winter  grain  has  been  protected  by  snow  in 
this  section  of  the  country  all  Winter,  and 
now,  nearly  the  middle  of  March,  we  have 
just  had  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  its  comiug  out  in  good  condition  are 
very  flattering.  The  culture  of  w  heat  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year,  and  the  yield  in  this  old 
settled  country  is  very  satisfactory.  Good 
cultivation  and  high  mauuring  always  insure 
a  paying  crop.  On  this  account  the  older 
portions  of  thu  county  average  a  larger  yield 
than  the  newer.  If  the  farmers  in  the  new  er 
and  more  naturally  fertile  part  took  the  same 
pains  they  could  excel,  but  they  do  not. 

INFLAMED  UDDER  IN  A  SHEEP. 

A  ewe  had  so  much  milk  that  her  lamb 
could  not  take  it  all,  and  one  side  of  the  udder 
became  inflamed  and  swollen  so  badly  that  no 
milk  could  be  drawn  from  that  side.  It  was 
lanced  and  a  quantity  of  bloody  pus  came  out, 
which  relieved  her  and  prevented  the  w  hole 
udder  from  liecoming  so  inflamed  that  it  would 
have  boon  spoiled.  Sheep  highly  fed  often 
secrete  more  milk  than  the  lamb  can  take 
when  first  bora.  They  should  be  examined 
and  the  surplus  milk  squeezed  out  until  the 
lamb  is  old  enough  to  require  it  all.  The  ewes 
are  fed  turnips  and  oats  which  make  a  large 
flow  of  milk.  There  is  nothing  better. 

FEED  FOR  OLD  HORSES. 

A  pair  of  old  liorees  which  canuot  keep  iu 
good  condition  on  oats,  as  they  swallow  them 
whole,  have  wintered  in  excellent  condition  on 
corn.  They  were  fed  com  iu  the  ear  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  now  they  are  doing  equally  as 
well  on  it  shelled.  They  are  given  two  quarts 
at  a  feeding,  getting  six  quarts  a  day  with 
straw.  One  of  them  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old,  looks  fine  and  does  his  share  of 
work.  He  mustieates  the  coin  and  none  of  it 
is  wasted  in  his  excrement,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  with  oats.  Meal  Is  the  best  for  old 
horses,  but  I  like  to  save  the  trouble,  and  the 
millers  toll  if  it  can  be  done  without  loss. 
When  the  Spring  work  begins  the  most 
economical  and  the  best  feed  for  this  team 
will  be  to  cut  their  hay  and  mix  meal 
with  it.  Rye  meal  is  the  cheapest  aud 
they  will  be  fed  on  it  mixed  w  ith  a  little 
ground  oats  and  oat-meal.  An  old  horse  which 
had  the  heaves  badly  was  fed  one  Spring 
nothing  but  oats  soaked  aud  swelled  iu  water. 
Ho  kept  fat  and  did  a  great,  deal  of  hard  work. 
Three  pecks  a  day  woe  all  he  required.  There 
was  no  trouble  on  account  of  the  horse.  If  he 
had  been  allowed  to  eat  bay  be  could  not  have 
w’orked  at  all. 

TICKS  ON  SHEEP. 

All  the  feed  a  sheep  would  eat  last  Fall  did 
not  make  her  fat,  but  she  actually  grew  thin¬ 
ner.  Upon  examining  her  she  was  found  to 
be  literally  covered  with  ticks.  Five  cents 
worth  of  Scotch  snuff  rubbed  into  the  wrool  by 
opening  it  iu  circles  around  her  body  killed  the 
vermin  and  she  immediately  begau  to  gain. 
The  presence  of  ticks  can  usually  be  known 
without  catching  the  sheep  by  the  appearance 
of  the  wool,  us  it  will  present  a  mussed  or  rag¬ 
ged  surface  caused  by  tho  sheep  nibbing. 
Mixing  powdered  sulphur  with  salt,  and  get¬ 
ting  tho  sheep  to  eat  it,  it  is  said, will  drive  tho 
ticks  away.  As  our  sheep  always  have  salt  to 
to  help  themselves  to,  this  remedy  has  not 
been  tried.  If  salt  should  be  kept  from  them 
for  some  time,  they  might  become  so  salt-hun¬ 
gry  as  to  eat  sulphur  mixed  w  ith  it  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  ticks,  but  wTe  doubt  it,  they  are 
such  dainty  creatures. 

SPASMS  IN  PIGS. 

A  neighbor  came  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  his  pigs.  They  wmuld  lie  down 
aud  kick,  and  seemed  to  be  in  pain.  After  the 
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spasms  were  over  they  would  get  up  and  eat. 
He  said  he  fed  them  nothing  but  corn.  It  was 
the  corn  which  did  it.  and  after  their  feed  was 
changed  to  wheat  shorts  the  spasms  ceased 
and  the  pigs  did  well.  The  corn  was  too 
hearty  feed  aud  caused  indigestion.  If  this 
feed  had  been  continued  it  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  inflammation  of  the  bowels  aud  the  pigs 
would  have  died. 


EXTRAVAGANT  CLAIMS  IN  ADVER¬ 
TISING. 


In  a  late  Western  paper  the  editor  calls 
attention  to  the  extravagant  advertising 
in  giving  descriptions  of  new  varieties  of 
grains,  plants,  fruits,  etc.  He  says:  "We  are 
sorry  that  reputable  and  honorable  Anns  have 
drifted  into  the  habit  of  giving  extravagant 
praise  in  so  many  cases.”  When  we  read  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  which  will  yield  30  to  40  bushels 
more  than  other  good  varieties,  or  which  give 
usual  yields  of  80  bushels;  of  oats  which  yield 
100  bushels  per  acre.  etc. ;  of  a  dozen  varieties 
of  potatoes,  each  of  which  is  unequaled  in 
quality,  productiveness  and  most  other  good 
qualities,  we  wish  men  wouldn't  write  such 
nousense.  For  the  last  25  years  the  writer  has 
tested  most  of  the  new  sorts  of  oats  and  pota¬ 
toes.  and  therefore  has  learned  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience  on  his  farm  how  frequently  and  per¬ 
sistently  seedsmen  will  over-praise  their  new 
sorts.  Take  the  Norway  Oats,  as  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Ramsdell.  What  n  rage  was  created  for 
them  at  the  time,  and  what  astounding  results 
were  advertised  almut  their  yield  and  qualities. 
Many  farmers  fell  in  with  Mr.  Ramsdell  in 
praising  the  Norway  Oats.  The  writer,  so  far 
as  he  knows,  was  the  first  that  denied  the  as¬ 
sertions  in  the  advertisements  of  Mr.  Rams¬ 
dell,  which  he  did  nfter  the  first  season’s  ex¬ 
periment  with  them.  A  few  other  fnrmei-s 
also  said  they  were  no  bettor  than  ordinary 
oat®,  if  so  good,  but  such  feeble  utterances 
from  a  few  private  fanners  availed  nothing; 
the  oats  must  run  their  course,  and  they  did; 
but  not  to  benefit  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
as  was  stated  in  the  flaming  advertisements  in 
their  favor.  They  passed  away  as  many  other 
sorts  have  done:  and  as  many  more  highly- 
praised  sorts  are  likely  to  do  in  the  near  future. 

Take  potatoes;  let  those  persons  who  have 
tested  them  tell  how  many  failures  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Of  all  the  seedlings  originated  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Goodrich,  of  Utica.  N.  Y..  the  Garnet 
Chili  was  the  most  popular  sort  with  the 
fanners  of  the  country.  That  produced  the 
Early  Rose,  which  almost  every  producer  and 
consumer  knows.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  potatoes  for  producer  and  consumer. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has 
been  more  popular  than  any  other  sort,  yet  its 
qualities  were  only  negative;  it  was  not  of  such 
good  quality  as  Rnowflake,  Pride  of  America, 
or  White  Star,  as  grown  onlhe  farm  of  the 
writer;  while  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  far  excels 
the  Early  Rose  as  an  early  or  late-keeping 
potato  in  its  best  days,  ns  they  have  grown  on 
this  farm  where  both  sorts  have  been  more  large¬ 
ly  grown  than  any  other  early  sorts,  while  wo 
are  now  testing  a  number  of  early  sorts,  which, 
if  they  are  not  over-praised  by  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  would  bo  batter  potatoes;  but  I  do 
not  expect  to  find  a  better  sort  among  them 
all  than  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  I  wish  men 
wouldn't  write  such  nonsense  about  new  sorts 
of  seed  grains  aud  new  sorts  of  potatoes,  etc. 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Jonathan  Talcott. 


Codling  Moth  in  California. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Codling  Moth 
has  become  disseminated  throughout  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  aroused  the  greatest  anxiety  among 
fruit-growers.  At  present  there  is  hardly  an 
orchard  between  Del  Norte  rind  San  Diego  in 
which  the  pear  and  apple-t  rees  are  not  more 
or  less  infested.  The  few  aud  praiseworthy 
exceptions  arc  in  those  cases  where  the  owners 
have  clone  good,  hard  work  in  comliating  the 
pest.  In  the  Golden  State  the  Codling  Moths 
begin  to  show  themselves  about  March  1st.. 
Bandaging  the  trees  should  begin  by  the  1st  of 
April,  and  if  the  season  is  early,  two  weeks 
sooner.  From  all  accounts  the  orehardists 
are  preparing  for  an  unusually  successful  as¬ 
sault  on  the  enemy  this  year,  as  the  State 
Commissioner  has  sent  out  additional  direc¬ 
tions  to  aid  in  the  warfare.  The  Legislature, 
now  in  session,  is  expected  to  pass  more  strin¬ 
gent  laws,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  officers  and  enforcing  a  stricter 
responsibility  upon  the  owners  of  infested 

orchards.  c.  h.  s. 

- - 

A  Remarkable  Egg. 

One  of  my  Bremen  geese,  imported  stock 
pure  white,  presented  ns  with  an  egg  measiu'- 
ing  13  inches  the  long  way,  and  10  inches 
round  the  middle,  and,  after  I  thought  it  had 
been  emptied  by  blowing  out  its  contents,  it 
was  found  on  opening  to  contain  another  per¬ 
fect  egg  iuside,  measuring  seven  by  eight-and- 
three-eight  inches,  both  eggs  yielding  14 
ounces  of  white’  aud  yelk.  That  goose’s  eggs 


are  larger  than  those  from  her  sisters,  generally 
nine  by  eleven  inches,  and  she  is  the  largest 
of  the  flock — all  very  docile,  most  feeding 
from  the  hand.  heins. 

A  Microscopic  Correction. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook  writes  us:— "In  my 
article  on  Lenses  and  Microscopes  in  a  late 
Rural,  achromatic  should  have  been  used  in. 
stead  of  chromatic.  The  Tolles’s  lens  is  an  ach¬ 
romatic  triplet,  white  the  Coddington  is  not. 
This  makes  the  latter  much  cheaper,  and  it 
really  does  very  good  work.  Though  inferior 
to  the  Tolles’s  I  should  buy  it,  had  I  notalready 
the  Tolles’s  in  my  possession.  A.  J.  Cook.” 

-  - 

Brine  Not  Injurious  to  Hogs.— There  is  a 
mistake  committed  by  mauy,  and  among  them 
by  some  writers  in  the  Rural — namely,  that 
brine  will  kill  hogs  if  they  swallow  it.  After 
the  meat  is  taken  out  of  the  brine  I  always 
pour  it  into  a  trough  where  all  my  stock  get 
their  salt — either  in  the  yard  or  pasture — and 
no  harm  has  ever  befallen  any  animal  from 
the  use  of  the  brine.  If  any  domestic  animal 
eats  too  much  salt,  in  brine  or  otherwise,  it 
will  prove  injurious  or  fatal.  j.  r.  p. 

•  ^  m  - 

For  the  Striped  Squash  Bug’s  Benefit. 
— Powder  the  little  rascals  with  sulphur  while 
the  dew  is  on.  Result,  a  stampede.  Repeat 
dose  if  needed.  r.  j.  w.  m. 

♦  *  ♦ - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Compant,  158  Front  Street,  N.  Y. 
Circular  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Gnano.  We  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Habirshaw,  Chemist  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  that  this  is  pure  and 
genuine  Peruvian  Guano  just  ns  received  from 
the  deposits  by  Messrs.  Richard  Irvin  &  Co., 
the  present  consignees.  It  is  free  from  lumps 
and  stones  and  has  been  screened  at  the  de¬ 
posits  during  the  loading  of  the  vessels.  Every 
cargo  has  been  sampled  during  its  discharge  at 
this  port  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Habirshaw. 
The  Mapes  Co.  are  prepared  to  supply  this 
guano  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Sackett  Plow  and  Pulverizing  Co.. 
Waterford,  N.  Y.  An  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  on  "How  Crops  Grow,”  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  Sackett 
Pulverising  Plow  and  showing  how  its  use 
facilitates  the  growth  of  plants  as  compared 
with  ordinary  plows.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
clever  mechanism  about,  tills  implement  as 
will  appear  to  the  reader  upon  an  examination 
of  the  illustrations,  We  have  not  seen  it  at 
work  in  the  field — the  only  true  test — and  must 
therefore  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  its 
merits  for  themselves. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  (No.  7)  of  new  and  rare  roses  for 
188S.  This  presents  an  alphabetical  list  with 
letters  prefixed  so  as  to  show  to  what  class  they 
belong.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  speaks  a  good 
word  for  the  Polyantha  Roses  to  which  we 
have  before  called  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  They  are  indeed  valuable  in-doors  and 
out  to  the  florists  and  the  amateur. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Road 
cart  catalogue,  giving  illustratious  of  various 
patterns  with  full  details  as  to  materials  used, 
manner  of  construction  and  prices.  We  be¬ 
lieve  with  this  company  that  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  built  upon  the  right  principle,  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  its  owner  and  a  very  de¬ 
cided  help  to  the  horse.  Besides,  they  cost 
less;  are  more  easily  kept  clean  and  require 
less  repairs.  Free  to  applicants. 

The  Cornell  University  Register  for  1882-’3. 
Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  agricultural 
colleges  should  examine  this  register.  The 
college  owns  aud  operates  a  farm  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Roberts.  Caldwell, 
Comstock,  Law,  Prentiss  aud  Williams.  We 
understand  that  it  will  be  sent  to  all  who  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

Proceedings  (188  pages)  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Hort.  Society,  held  January  9  and  10  of 
this  year.  This  is  a  report  of  much  value 
made  up  of  the  experience  of  practical  men. 

W e  should  be  pleased  if  one  of  them  were  in 
the  hands  of  every  subscriber  E  Williams 
Secretary,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  Higganum  Man.  Corporation.  H;g- 
gauum,  C'onn..  Warehouse  No.  38  So.  Market 
St..  Boston,  Mass.  Illustrated  circulars  of  the 
Corbin  Wheel  Harrow,  Hay,  Straw  and  Cot¬ 
ton  Press,  the  Boss  Wheel  Hoe  and  Cultivator, 
Monitor  Rake,  Root  Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  etc. 

Coleman  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  tret's,  roses,  small  fruits,  shrubs,  plants 
grape-vines,  evergreens,  climbing  plants,  etc. 
We  have  been  told  that  whatever  this  firm 
promise  they  will  perform. 

Everett  &  Gleason,  34  South  Market-st., 
Bostou,  Mass.  Catalogue  and  price-list  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  herb,  tree  aud 
grass  seeds,  seed  grain,  etc.  An  enterprising, 
trustworthy  firm. 

Bkukikfort  Cart  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Catalogue  and  price-list.  These  carts  have 
been  so  improved  that  unpleasant  jogging 
motion  is  done  away  with. 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N. 
H.  Circular  of  the  celebrated  Blanchard 
Butter  Worker  and  letters  of  commendation 
from  dairymen. 

Gf.o.  B.  Forrester,  169  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  of  Forrester’s  Chemical  Manures, 
showing  results  by  practical  farmers. 

Agricultural  Education.  An  interesting 
address  by  Prof.  J.  M.  McBryde  of  the  South 
Carolina  College,  Columbia. 

T.  C.  Robinsos  &  Co.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.  Canada. 
IIlUBtraied  eataloduo  (50  pages!  of  small  fruits  and 
grape  vines.  Two  colored  plates. 

Gibson  &  Bennett,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Descriptive, 
illustrated  catalogue  of  small  fruit,  ornamental 
trees  etc. 

E.  W.  Parsons  &  Co.,  West  Chester,  N.  Y.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds,  plants,  small  fruits,  etc. 

Bkckeht  Bros.,  Allegheny  City,  Penn.  Catalogue. 
7f>  pages,  of  seeds. 


City  Manure. — An  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  points  out  that  there  is  no  greater 
loss  to  the  farmer  in  any  way  than  in  purchas¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  city  stable  or  street 
manure  at  the  present  high  prices.  If  this 
were  free  from  admixture  of  rubbish,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  value  could  be  put  upon  it.  But  it  is  so 
variable  in  character  and  so  high  in  price  that 
the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  turned  very 
seriously  to  its  actual  value,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  matter  for  their  careful  consideration  how 
they  can  secure  themselves  in  purchasing  this 
kind  of  manure,  for  which  they  pay  very  often 
83  per  ton.  of  which  1.500 pounds  is  water,  and 
perhaps  at  the  best  only  10  pounds  of  nitrogen 
worth  81.10;  10  pounds  of  potash,  worth  60 
cents,  and  five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
worth  25  cents. 


C.  W.  Idell  says,  in  Bliss's  Garden,  that 
machines  for  evaporating  fruit  are  now  so 
cheap  that  every  fruit-growing  district  should 
have  at  least  one.  When  the  price  of  fruit 
falls  below  a  paying  figure  these  driers  can 
always  utilize  the  crop.  Dried  blackberries 
usually  sell  for  about  eight  cents  per  pound; 
raspberries  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound; 
while  cherries  range  from  21  to  23  cents  per 
pound.  Evaporated  apples  and  peaches  always 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  the  former  ranging 
from  14  to  15  cents.  While  peaches,  peeled, 
range  from  23  to  25  rents,  unpeeled  peaches 
sell  at  from  12  to  14  cents  per  pound.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  would  pay  a  grower  to  raise  raspber¬ 
ries  exclusively  for  drying,  when  a  drying- 
house  is  located  near  him.  Even  the  wild 
huckleberries,  dried,  have  become  an  article 
of  shipment,  and  are  now  selling  at  from  12 
to  13  cents  per  pound. 

♦  ♦4 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast  has  given 
enough  attention  tea  comparison  of  the  newer 
potatoes  to  make  his  opinions  of  some  value. 
For  very  early  use  he  thinks  the  Early  Beauty 
of  Hebron  is  yet  held  in  higher  esteem  than  any 
other,  which  is  welt  known.  Clark's  No.  1  is 
perhaps  fully  as  early,  but  will  not  equal  it  in 
yield  or  quality.  For  medium  early  kinds  he 
mentions  Pride  of  America,  Brownell’s  Best, 
Earlv  Telephone  and  Snowflake.  All  these 
are  fine  potatoes  but  so  uearly  alike  that  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  between  them.  Among 
late  varieties  he  mentions  the  Belle  and  White 
Elephant  as  standing  highest.  He  then  men¬ 
tions  that  the  late  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
White  Elephant  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable.  We  have  heard  tliis 
stated  before,  aud  are  therefore  preparing  to 
plant  them  side  by  side  in  order  to  judge  them 
for  ourselves. 


Dr.  Hexamer  expresses  himself,  in  his  Gar¬ 
den,  that  the  sharp  distinction  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  made  between  gardening  and  farming  is 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  most  advantageous  eul 
ture  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  In  fact,  the 
garden  and  farm  are  frequently  worked 
entirely  independently  of  each  other,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  two  different  establishments,  wast¬ 
ing  thereby  enqugh  labor  to  produce — if  puop- 
erly  applied — an  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  every  family  in  the  land.  You  may 
grow  all  important  vegetables  in  the  same 
rows  with  corn  or  potatoes  with  little  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 


One  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Bliss’s  earliest  recollections 
Is  stated  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  as  being  that  of 
digging  the  artichoke  in  his  father’s  garden, 
and  all  his  life  he  has  witnessed  spasmodic 
efforts  to  popularize  it.  Perhaps,  as  some  sav, 
it  will  produce  1,500  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
he  has  no  doubt  about  very  large  crops  liav- 
tug  been  produced  on  small  areas  of  rich  laud. 
Perhaps  it  may  pay  some  man  who  is  keeping 


swine  to  do  their  own  harvesting  to  raise 
artichokes  for  stock.  It  may  in  some  cases 
pay  to  raise  the  tubers  for  market,  as  many 
people  have  a  fancy  for  an  occasional  dish  of 
them,  and  they  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
pickles.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  best  use  of  the 
artichoke  is  to  fill  a  place  in  catalogues. 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Hort. 
Society,  Worden  was  spoken  of  as  a  much  finer 
grape  than  Concord.  Brighton  was  said  to 
produce  many  bunches  nearly  a  pound  in 
weight.  Early  Victor  was  said  to  be  no 
earlier  than  Moore’s  Early,  though  the  quality 

is  pure  and  good. . . . 

Jersey  Queen  (Durand’s)  was  pronounced 
the  largest  and  showiest  of  strawberries. 
Plant  vigorous,  but  unproductive.  Very  high 
culture  is  needed.  This  has  been  vei’y  suc¬ 
cessful  in  gaining  premiums  for  size . 

The  Manchester  was  spoken  of  in  terms 
little  less  favorable  than  those  which  the 

Rural  offered  upon  first  fruiting  it . 

Fairy  (a  white  strawberry)  seemed  more 

productive  than  Lennig’s  White . 

The  new  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  was  so 
early  last  season  that  all  the  fruit  was  gone 
before  the  first  Wilsons.  The  berry  is  of 

small  size  . . . . . . . 

The  Wilson  Jr.,  a  new  seedling  of  the  old 
Wilson  by  Judge  Parry,  was  not  referred  to. 

The  Rural  has  several  plants  to  test.  . . 

The  Superb  and  Montclair  Raspberries  were 
pronounced  quite  similar,  the  first  being 
rather  more  acid.  Shaffer’s  Colossal  the  past 
season  gave  a  heavy  crop  of  very  large,  dark 
berries.  Caroline  (yellow)  was  praised  for  the 

home  garden . . . 

The  Souhegan  (Black-cap)  was  deemed  a 
week  earlier  than  Doolittle  and  as  large  as 
Mammoth  Cluster.  The  Gregg  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  strong  grower:  berries  of  great 

size  and  late . . . . . 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ward,  in  an  excellent  essay  on 
"Floriculture  for  the  Young,”  referred  to 
Uncle  Mark’s  "Youth's  Department”  in  the 
Rural  as  doing  a  good  work  for  the  elevation 
of  his  youthful  readers,  which  must  tell  on  the 

next'  generation . 

Dr.  James  R.  Nichols  recommends  as  th 
best  fertilizer  for  fruits  and  most  cereal  crops, 
a  mixture  of  finely  ground  fresh  bones  and 
good  wood  ashes — six  barrels  of  the  former 
and  twelve  of  the  latter,  to  be  well  mixed 
together  on  a  shed  floor,  adding  during  the 
mixing  twenty  buckets  of  water  and  one 

barrel  of  gypsum  or  plaster . 

Careful  attention  to  the  hot-beds.  Raise 
the  sashes  whenever  the  air  is  mild.  Thin  out 
the  plants  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
coming  slim  and  leggy. . 

Water-cresses,  Pie-plant,  Rhubarb,  Horse¬ 
radish,  Asparagus — we  do  not  hear  much 

about  them,  except  the  last . . .  . 

Have  you  sown  Lettuce,  Beets  and  Radishes?  • 
Sow  the  seeds  of  Onions  in  a  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  level  bed . . . 

Try  Salsify  and  treat  it  the  same  as  you 
would  the  Parsnip  or  Carrot.  Sow  Spinach, 

Sow  a  small  plot  with  Celery  seeds.  . 

If  it  is  worth  your  while  to  buy  fruit  trees, 
it  Is  certainly  worth  your  while  to  plant  them 
carefully.  Order  of  responsible  firms.  Do 
not  plant  too  closely  together.  If  you  have 
not  full  space  for  two  apple  or  pear  trees, 

plant  but  one . . 

If  you  are  going  to  seed  to  grass  you  cannot 
now  sow  too  soon.  Many  a  Spring  grass  seed¬ 
ing  has  been  ruined  by  dry  weather . 

Shenstone  says:.  "A  miser  grows  rich  by 
seeming  poor,  an  extravagant  man  grows  poor 

by  seeming  rich . 

H.  P.  Child,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Stock-yards,  finds  the  percentage  of 
hogs  as  to  color  is  as  follows:  94.36  black,  4.96 
white,  0.68  red.  The  figures  are  given  by  the 

Live  Stock  Indicator . . . 

Plant  Lilium  longiflorum  and  r/uulidum ; 
plant  Clematis,  selecting  Jaekmanii,  Lawson- 
iana.  Fair  Rosamond.  Cocciuea.  Sophia  and 
Henryii.  Of  Gladioli,  Dr.  Hexamer  recom¬ 
mends  Eugene  Scribe,  Milton,  Shakespeare  aud 

Addison  among  others . The  response  of  the 

members  of  the  society  to  a  question  by  the 
President  was  unanimous  that  the  English 
sparrow  should  be  exterminated . Speak¬ 

ing  of  the  absorbing  topic  of  "Grafting  the 
Grape,”  Mr.  Pearson  meets  with  success  by 
grafting  below  ground,  splitting  the  stump 
the  same  as  in  graftiug  fruit,  trees,  and  then 
molding  a  ball  of  clay  over  the  stump  and 
around  the  cions.  Another  member  suggested 
that  the  cions  should  be  kept  dormant  and  the 
operation  performed  after  the  vines  had  start¬ 
ed . One  of  the  banes  of  horticultural 

or  agricultural  societies  us  thut  people  whose 
love  of  talking  is  greater  thau  their  love  of 
work,  study  or  investigation,  waste  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  time  in  parading 
their  generalities  before  the  reluctant  listeners. 
Mr.  Idell  expressed  this  tersely  and  forcibly 
when  he  remarked  that  “modesty  conceals 
real  worth  while  ignorance  is  fond  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  itself.” . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

MnsfiachnBftts. 

Springfield,  Hampden  Co.,  April  8:— Ou 
March  4  I  planted  the  seeds  of  the  Niagara 
Grape  in  a  seed-pan  13  inches  wide  and  six 
in  -U  as  deep,  set  in  a  13-inch  saucer,  and 
poured  boiling-hot  water  into  the  saucer  every 
time  1  watered  them.  They  were  placed  in 
the  sitting-room  window  and  the  vines  began 
to  come  up  yesterday.  L,  m. 

Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  April  7. — My  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  are  coming  up.  T  planted  them 
three  weeks  ago  after  soaking  them  in  warm 
water  34  hours,  in  a  cigar  box  of  good  soil,  aud 
have  kept  them  close  behind  the  sitting-room 
stove,  well  wet,  with  a  paper  over  the  box  to 
keep  the  surface  from  drying.  Several  plants 
are  up  and  more  coming  every  day.  \v.  E. 

New  York. 

Nunda,  Liv.  Co.,  April  10:— The  grape 
seeds  which  you  sent  were  received  about  the 
middle  of  February.  I  planted  six  seeds  in  a 
small  pot.  which  I  kept  wet  from  the  bottom 
as  you  advised,  aud  the  2nd  of  April  a  fine 
plant  made  its  appearance;  also  another  on 
the  8th.  We  planted  the  remaining  seeds 

later.  J-  v.  t. 

Ohio. 

Mansfield,  Richland  Co.,  April  7. — I 
planted  about  a  dozen  of  my  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  soon  after  receiving  them,  in  a  small 
crock,  placed  and  kept  in  the  east  sitting- 
room  window.  In  about  three  weeks  after 
planting  one  germinated  aud  came  up.  looking 
thrifty  and  strong.  At  the  end  of  another 
week  two  more  germinated.  These  are  all 
that  have  put  in  an  appearance  to  this  time. 
The  first,  one  up  has  now  formed  two  rough 
leaves;  the  other  two  are  yet  in  the  seed- 
leaves,  and  have  at  no  time  had  the  vigorous 
and  hardy  appearance  of  the  one  first  up.  No 
extra  care  has  been  given ;  the  earth  in  which 
they  are  planted  is  a  day  loam,  with  some 
sand  aud  vegetable  mold.  G.  w,  s. 

Mansfield,  Richland  Co.,  April  10.— Wheat 
in  this  section  is  quite  brown  and  frozen  in 
appearance,  but  a  close  examination  shows  the 
roots  not  injured.  Farmers  who  were  much 
discouraged  are  taking  more  hope.  Present 
prospects  indicate  an  average  crop.  G.  w.  s. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

APIARIAN  QUERIES. 

J.E.  M, ,  address  mislaid,  asks  several  ques¬ 
tions  about  bees,  all  of  which  are  answered  as 
follows  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 

If  J.E.  M.purchasesthe  nucleus, he  had  better 
add  frames  containing  foundation.  Then  the 
combs  will  surely  be  built  straight.,  aud  the 
foundation  will  more  than  pay  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  Unless  he  puts  foundation  in  the 
frames  he  must  watch  the  frames  to  be  sure  the 
combs  are  true;  still,  if  a  single  empty  frame 
is  added  at  a  time,  and  placed  between  other 
frames  full  of  brood,  honey,  etc.,  the  chances 
are  many  to  one  that  the  combs  will  be  straight 
and  true.  It  always  will  if  rightly  spaced  and 
the  frame  is  between  two  frames  with  brood  and 
honey  all  capped.  The  second  tpiestion  is  hard 
to  answer.  It  depends  on  the  honey  plants  of 
the  region  and  the  season.  By  the  middle  of 
July  the  clover,  the  raspberry,  in  fact  all  fruit 
bloom,  is  [Mist,  and  unless  there  are  Bass-wood 
and  Fall  flowers,  feeding  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  most  parts  of  the  Western  States- 
The  seasons,  too,  are  vaiying.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  nectar  secreted  late  because  of  cold 
nights  or  much  rain.  In  such  a  case  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  J.  E.  M.,  close  watching  would  be 
imperative  were  wc  to  insure  against  failure. 
1  use  a  cubic  foot  for  Winter  space,  which 
takes  eight  Gallup  frames.  In  very  cold  Win¬ 
ters,  like  the  past,  bees  often  fail,  when  win¬ 
tered  out-doors,  to  move  the  cluster,  and  so 
starve,  even  though  the  space  is  contracted. 
We  have  had  one  colony  starve  the  past  W inter 
just  iu  this  way.  There  was  abundance  of 
honey  n  the  hive.  Three  frames  at  one  end 
were  ul  touched;  four-and-one-half  at  the  other 
were  eaten  clean.  In  the  cellar  no  such  result 
could  have  occurred. 

SUNJ  LOWERS  SEED  FOR  POULTRY. 

W.  11.,  Norwich,  N.  I’.— Is  sunflower-  seed 
good  for  poultry? 

Ans. — , Sunflower  seed  is  very  nutritious,  hut 
unless  poultry  are  at  lilierty  they  should  be 
fed  with  it  sparingly.  To  birds  free  to  exer¬ 
cise  it  may  be  given  alone  and  entirely  with¬ 
out  risk  to  health,  but  then  it  will  not  prove 
as  profitable  as  if  fed  with  grain.  It 
should  not,  however,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  fed  with  eoru,  Poultry  will  always 
do  better  upou  a  mixed  diet  than  upon  a 


single  article,  even  though  the  latter  contains 
more  nutriment  than  the  others  combined. 
Sunflower  seed  is  especially  valuable  as  poul¬ 
try  food  iu  Winter  and  at  this  season.  Its 
utility  is  soon  seen  in  the  improved  condition 
of  the  plumage.  Its  action  upon  the  skin  is  to 
increase  the  oily  secretion,  lessening  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  vermin.  Buckwheat  would  have  the 
same  action  in  the  main  as  this  seed,  but, 
having  the  further  tendency  to  develop  any 
scrofulous  taint,  it  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  the 
birds  have  perfect  freedom  and  must  scratch 
in  good  part  for  their  living  iu  the  open  air, 
giving  their  blood  the  chance  for  aeration. 
Plant,  sunflower  seeds  in  the  poultry  yards 
fbr  shade,  protecting  the  plants  until  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  birds.  Poultry  are  very  fond 
of  the  leaves  when  young,  and  will  even 
strip  mature  plants  hare  as  high  as  they  can 
reach.  The  stalks,  burned  in  the  poultry- 
yard,  will  yield  an  ash  the  birds  will  eat 
greedily.  It  is  said  the  large  proportion  of 
potash  contained  in  it  will  appease  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  both  egg  aud  aud  feather  eaters.  The 
Mammoth  Sunflower  advertised  so  largely  a 
few  years  ago.  is  worthless  except  as  stalks  for 
burning.  The  seeds  are  mainly  husks  aud 
the  leaves  tough. 

SCALY  LEGS  ON  POULTRY. 

J.  O.  C.,  Miller's,  Va, — Is  there  any  sure 
remedy  for  scaly  legs  on  poultry  ? 

Ans. — This  ailment  is  due  to  the  operations 
of  a  minute  insect  under  the  scales  of  the 
fowl's  legs,  and  in  our  own  experience  we 
have  foui  d  that  the  most  effective  remedy  is 
to  place  the  affected  legs  in  a  narrow  pail  of 
kerosene.  Generally  the  operation  will  have 
to  be  repeated,  but  it  will  cure  the  worst 
cases  if  persisted  in.  Tegetmeir  and  Moxeu 
recommend  to  soak  the  legs  in  warm  water, 
so  as  to  remove  the  scurf  without  injury’,  and 
then  to  apply  sulphur  ointment,  to  be  had  at 
the  nearest  drug-store.  Other  remedies  recom¬ 
mended  by  trustworthy,  practical  poultry- 
owners  iu  the  Rural,  are  the  following: — 
Wash  the  legs  as  above  described,  and  rub 
kerosene  freely  upon  them  while  they  are  held 
upwards  so  that  it  ean  penetrate  under  the 
scales.  The  birds  should  have  wholesome  diet, 
including  animal  food  at  least  once  a  day. 
Auother  remedy  is  to  wash  the  legs  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  the  morning, 
aud  anoint  them  with  clean  lard  mixed  with 
ointment  of  creosote  justjbef  ore  going  to  roost. 
In  all  cases  the  affected  birds  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  as  soon  as  the 
first  symptom  of  the  malady  appears,  as  it  is 
extremely  “catching.”  The  ailing  fowl  should 
not  be  exposed  to  rain  or  even  permitted  to 
roam  on  wet  grass,  but  should  be  kept  quiet 
until  the  disease  disappears,  which  will  he  in 
from  eight  to  ten  days  if  properly  treated. 

FRUITS  FOR  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

P.  M.,  Maple  Forest,  Mich. — What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  the  following  sorts  of  frait 
for  Northern  Micliigan— lower  peninsula?  Ap- 
ples,  two  Bummer;  two  Autumn;  four  Winter. 
Pears,  two  Summer;  two  Autumn;  two 
Winter;  three  Plums;  four  Cherries? 

ANSWERED  BY  PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 

Ans. — Two  Summer  Apples;  Early  Harvest, 
Red  Astrachau.  Two  Autumn  Apples;  Kis- 
wick  Codlin,  St.  Lawrence.  Four  Winter 
Apples;  Jonathan,  Shiawassee  Beauty  (or 
Fameuse),  Red  Canada,  Golden  Russet.  Two 
Summer  Pears;  Uoyeund  d’  Etc,  Osbaud’s 
Summer.  Two  Autumn  Tears;  Bartlett, 
Sheldon.  Two  Winter  Pears;  Beurrd  d1  Anjou, 
Lawrence,  Almost  any  of  the  European  or 
garden  Plums  will  succeed  on  suitable  soils 
in  Northern  Michigan.  A  good  assortment 
for  profit  would  be  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Ravay’s  Green  Gage,  Lombard,  Bradshaw, 
Yellow  Egg.  Neither  the  Sweet  nor  the  Duke 
Cherries  will  stand  the  climate  of  Northern 
Micliigan.  Any  of  the  Morellos  will  be  found 
hardy  enough  in  most  seasons.  Kentish, 
(Early  Richmond),  Late  Kentish,  Louis  Philip 
aud  perhaps  Carnation,  will  afford  a  good 
succession. 

FIELD  BEANS. 

D.  C.  N.,  Townees,  N.  F. — How  are  field 
beans  raised? 

Ans. — Beans  can  be  planted  either  by  the 
drill  system  or  in  the  hill.  Good  crops  may  be 
obtained  either  way.  The  row’s  should  be 
about  three  feci  apart,  aud  the  lulls  one-and-a- 
half  to  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Drills 
should  be  about  the  same  distance  apart  as  the 
rows,  but  the  plants  should  uot  be  too  thick  iu 
the  drills.  After  the  plants  are  nicely  up,  the 
the  cultivator  should  be  started,  and  the  soil 
lie  kept  loose  and  free  of  weeds.  After  hoeing 
about  two  weeks  or  so,  run  the  cultivator 
through  again  aud  keep  them  well  tilled  until 
time  for  blossoming.  They  should  not  be 
planted  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  in  the 
Spring,  and  they  should  lie  harvested  before 
frost  comes  in  the  Fall.  In  harvesting,  hand¬ 
pulling  Is  the  method  usually  pui-sued.  The 
vines  may  be  thrown  in  windrows  where  the}’ 
may  be  easily  shaken  out  uutil  dry,  ami  then 
drawn  to  the  mow  or  stack  or  te>  the  thrashing 


floor.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  bean  is  of 
a  light,  warm  or  sandy  nature.  As  beans  are 
very  exhausting  to  the  soil,  plant  food  re¬ 
moved  by  the  crop  should  be  restored  by  the 
use  of  propel1  fertilizers. 

FISTULA  ON  HORSE’S  SHOULDER. 

W.  F.  L.,  Grnftrm,  IF.  Va, — My  horse  has 
a  sore  shoulder,  caused,  I  think,  by  injury 
from  tho  collar.  A  swelling  fonns  round  a 
hard  gristle  when  the  animal  is  worked,  and 
subsides  after  a  few  days’  rest:  the  first  day 
after  lie  begins  work  agaiu  the  swelling  is  very 
large;  how  should  he  lie  treated? 

Ans. — From  the  above  description  it  seems 
that  the  sore  has  become  a  fistula,  and  that 
cartilaginous  pipes  have  formed  in  it.  This  is 
the  usual  coui-sc  of  a  pustular  tumor, 
or  boil  which  has  been  produced  by  re¬ 
peated  bruises  upou  any  muscular  tissue  and 
lias  had  no  opportunity  of  recovery.  The 
treatment  must  first  include  the  removal  of 
the  cartilaginous  tube  or  pipes,  if  there  are 
more  than  one.  This  must  lie  done  by  poul¬ 
tices  with  lard  added  to  them;  by  patient  con¬ 
tinuance  the  hard  substance  will  slough  or 
come  away  and  the  wound  will  then  heal  very 
rapidly.  But  the  horse  should  not  be  worked 
with  a  collar  meanwhile.  It  is  a  ease  in  which 
an  ounce  of  prevention — in  the  shape  of  a 
well  fitting  collar — would  have  been  worth 
several  pounds  of  cure. 

JERSEY  RED  AND  DUROC  SWINE. 

L.  A.  IF.,  Mayseille,  Ala. — Where  can  I 
get  red  hogs? 

Ans. — There  are  two  breeds  of  red  hogs: 
the  Jersey  Red,  bred  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Duroc  bred  in  Saratoga  and  Washington 
Counties,  N.  Y.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  Charlton, 
N.  Y.,  breeds  the  Durocs  which  were  illustra¬ 
ted  iu  the  Rural  of  last  year.  Both  the 
Jersey  Rod  aud  the  Duroc  resemble  the  old- 
fashioned  Berkshire  from  which  they  are 
probably  descended.  The  Durocs  are  finer- 
boned  than  the  Jersey  Reds,  not  lieing  so 
coarse  and  they  do  not  generally  grew  to  such 
large  size.  Both  breeds  are  well  adapted 
to  the  South  and  are  remarkable  for  hardi¬ 
ness  and  prolifienessand  for  the  production  of  a 
larger  amount  of  lean  meat  iu  proportion  to  the 
fat  than  any  other  breed.  Col.  Curtis  reports  a 
Duroc  sow  Which  weighed  over  500  pounds, 
the  meat  being  nine  inches  thick  through  the 
back,  five  inches  being  lean  meat.  Jersey 
Reds  can  he  had  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

anaesthetics  for  animals. 

J.  E.  I).,  Andes,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  castrate  a 
pig,  could  he  be  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  during  the  operation? 

Ans.— Chloroform  or  ether  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  a  pig  by  wetting  a  sponge  with  ether 
aud  holding  it  to  the  nostrils  so  that  the  fumes 
may  be  inhaled.  The  animal  would  have  to  be 
caught  and  held  with  a  slipping  noose  around 
its  upper  jaw.  This  will  set  it  to  squealing 
aud  the  stopping  of  the  squealing  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  had  had  sufficient,  and  the  oper¬ 
ation  could  be  performed  which  ought  not  to 
take  longer  than  a  minute.  The  use  of  anaes¬ 
thetics  is  not  as  dangerous  with  animals  as 
with  persons,  as  they  possess  a  lower  nervous 
organization. 

miscellaneous. 

IF.  W.  F.,  Waterville,  O. — 1.  I’m  thinking 
of  planting  my  poultry-yard  with  plum  trees, 
will  the  poultry  dest.roy  the  curculio  ?  3.  How 
near  to  each  other  should  the  trees  be  planted? 
3.  What  is  the  best  fence  for  such  a  yard  ?  4. 
How  many  fowls  could  be  kept  in  a  yard  ono- 
third  of  an  acre  square  ?  5.  What  is  the  best 
work  for  a  farmer  on  the  treatment  of  farm 
animals  in  general  ?  <».  Are  fish  guano  and 
sea-fowl  guano  the  same? 

Ans. — 1.  The  plum  curculio  matures  in  the 
ground  under  the  trees  where  the  injured  fruit 
has  dropped.  When  the  hens  are  confined  in 
a  yard  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  insect,  es¬ 
capes  them,  and  of  course  any  curcnlios  that 
may  emerge  from  the  ground  arc  picked  up. 
We  cannot  tell  precisely  how  it  happens,  but 
this  we  do  know  that  the  plum  trees  iu  the 
fenced  poultry -yards  last  year  were  loaded  with 
plums,  while  those  outside  the  fence  did  not 
mature  one  plum.  We  know  of  several  such 
cases.  2.  Plum  trees  should  be  18  feet  apart. 
The  Wild  Goose  Plum  needs  35  feet  on  each 
side.  8.  The  woven  steel  wire  fence  of  the 
Sedgwick  Go.,  of  Richmond,  Ind..  is  the  best 
we  know  for  poultry-yards;  54  inches  wide  is  a 
good  size.  4.  With  occasional  range,  and  if 
the  yard  is  plowed  or  cultivated  now  and  then 
to  keep  the  ground  fresh,  100  fowls  can  Is?  kept 
in  one-third  of  an  acre.  5.  Dadd’s  American 
Horse  Book  and  Dadd’s  Cattle  Book  are  plain, 
popular,  useful  works,  more  so  than  others. 
Law’s  Veterinary  Adviser  is  the  best  of  all, 
but  too  tecliuical  for  common  use*.  •>.  Fish 
guano  is  the  refuse  scrap  from  the  fish  oil 
works;  sea-fowl  guano  is  an  inferior  kind  of 
the  common  guano,  supposed  to  consist  of  the 
droppings  of  sea  birds. 

,/.  E.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — What  is  a  remedy 
for  a  little  green  bug  ou  my  grape-vines.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  appear  in  Spring  the  pest*  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  uiul  iu  a  short  time  hundreds 


of  small  gray  worms  come  under  the  leaves 
and  eat  them  up? 

ANSWER  BY  D.  S.  MARVIN. 

The  description  is  so  vague  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  identify  this  enemy  of  the  vine. 
J.  E.,  should  have  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  are  eatcu.  The  Grape-vine  Flea 
Beetle  eats  holes  in  the  leaves  and  destroys  the 
buds,  but  the  bug  is  blue  instead  of  green. 
The  color,  though,  varies,  and  it  should  he 
stated  whether  there  is  more  than  one  brood 
during  the  season.  However,  the  remedies 
would  perhaps  be  much  the  same.  Syringing 
the  foliage  with  whale-oil  soap,  or  blowing 
pyrethrum  powder  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  ought  to  dislodge  and  destroy  the  worms. 
If  these  fail,  I  would  uot  hesitate  to  resort  to 
Paris-green  and  London-purple,  either  dusted 
or  showered  in  water  over  the  foliage,  for  if 
the  vinos  were  once  cleared  milder  remedies 
might  keep  tho  pest  in  check.  It  would  be 
better  to  lose  the  fruit  one  year  by  poison  than 
allow  the  vines  to  he  destroyed. 

C.  TF.  /».,  Junction  P.  O.,  Fa.— 1.  Will  cows 
be  more  likely  to  take  the  bull  on  the  ninth 
day  after  dropping  a  calf  than  at  other  times? 
2.  Which  is  the  best  grain  drill; 

Ans. — 1,  The  cow,  sheep  and  ass  as  well  as  the 
mare  will  very  often  become  iu  a  reproductive 
condition  on  the  ninth  day  after  parturition. 
It  is  not  always  that  visible  indications  are  to 
be  observed,  but  if  they  are  introduced  to  the 
male,  the  service  is  generally  effected  with 
more  certainty  ou  that  day  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  this  period  is  allowed  to  elapse  it 
may  be  several  weeks  before  the  cow  may  come 
in  condition  again.  2.  We  have  not  found 
much  difference  between  the  various  grain 
drills.  The  mechanism  is  very  much  the  same 
iu  each  of  the  leading  machines;  in  choosing 
a  grain  drill  all  that,  is  really  needed  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  one  that  is  well  and  .substantially  made, 
and  all  the  leading  manufacturers  take  pains 
to  secure  this. 

"Joseph,"  Dell  Rapids,  Dakota. — 1.  Why 
are  not  Suffolk  Swine  more  popular,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  cross  with  them  (  2.  What 
is  a  good  paint  for  out-liuildings;  is  coal-tar  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Suffolk  hogs  are  too  fat  to  suit  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  have  uot  growth  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  extensive  breeders.  A  Suffolk 
boar  crossed  on  a  Chester  White, Duroc  or  sows 
of  other  large  breeds  would  be  valuable  for 
feeding.  2.  There  are  patent  paints  highly 
recommended.  Good  red  paint  can  be  had  at 
a  few  cents  a  pound  of  dealers  by  wholesale. 
Coal-tar  is  cheap  and  very  preservative,  but  it 
does  uot  impart  any  finish  ton  building.  Crude 
petroleum  is  a  very  good  covering  for  out¬ 
buildings  and  fences,  as  it  penetrates  deeply 
into  the  wood,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  pitch 
pine  and  renders  it  very  durable.  ( )u  account 
of  its  rapid  absorption  by  the  wood,  however, 
it  cannot  be  mixed  with  any  coloring  matter, 
as  this  would  be  left  on  the  surface  and  be 
washed  or  rubbed  off. 

./.  (?.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — A  cow  has  the 
annoying  habit,  of  voiding  from  the  rectum 
and  bladder  while  being  milked;  how  can  this 
be  prevented? 

Ans. — This  is  due  to  a  nervous  reflex  action 
hy  which  the  bladder  and  bowels  are  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  irritation  of  the  udder.  It  is 
quite  common  with  some  nervous  cows.  The 
writer  has  quite  cured  two  cows  which  had 
this  disagreeable  habit  by  giving  them  a  sharp 
slap  on  the  back  of  the  thigh  when  they  began 
to  whisk  the  tail,  which  is  usually  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  proceeding.  This  distracts  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  when  accompanied  with  a  scolding 
in  time  removes  the  habit. 

G,  C.,  Copest  one,  Ont. — 1.  Is  there  such  a 
fowl  as  the  Blue  Spanish  ?  What  should  be 
done  with  a  grupo-vine  that  hasn’t  been 
pruned  for  a  year? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  a  Black  Spanish  breed  of 
poultry;  but  the  ‘‘Standard  of  Excellence” 
mentions  no  such  breed  »is  the  Blue  Spanish. 
2.  We  do  not  think  it  will  do  any  harm  to 
prune  even  now.  Grape-vines  were  pruned 
at  the  Mass.  Ag’l  College  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  it  was  found  that  those  trim¬ 
med  during  the  sap-flowing  period  were  fully 
as  strong  aud  productive  as  those  pruned  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  The  loss  of  sap  pro¬ 
duces  no  apparent  harm ;  still  the  ojieration 
is  objectionable. 

A.  B.  T1.,  N.  V.  (Hty, — Some  of  my  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  were  planted  Feb.  27;  on  Good 
Friday  one  vine  appeared  and  in  seven  days 
grew  l8)  inch.  Then  I  transplanted  it.  which 
checked  its  growth  for  a  few  days,  since  then 
it  has  been  growing  well.  The  next  l  ine  came 
up  on  April  I,  another  on  April  2,  and  in 
a  week  lakh  grew  more  than  an  inch.  The 
first  had  a  clean,  white  stem,  the  second  is 
pinkish  at  the  base  of  the  seed-leaf,  and  the 
third  is  pinkish  along  the  entire  stem ;  does 
this  variety  of  color  indicate  differently  col. 
ored  fruit? 

Ans, — Not  necessarily. 

11.  C.  M.,  Kei/lescille,  Mo. — Where  can  I 
get  a  good  work  on  horticulture,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  etc.? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  satisfactory 
work  including  horticulture  and  pomology,  to 
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say  nothiug  of  the  “etc.”  Good  works  on  hor¬ 
ticulture  are  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit, 
$1.50;  Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden,  $1.50; 
Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money,  $1.50;  and 
Hoe’s  Piny  and  Profit  in  the  Garden,  $1.50. 
For  fruit  growing  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  $2.50, 
and  Thomas's  American  Fruit  Guitarist,  $3.75, 
are  good. 

C.  R.  T.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.—  Last  year  I 
grafted  some  cherry  trees,  but  lice  got  on  the 
grafts  and  killed  them ;  how  can  this  annoy¬ 
ance  be  prevented? 

Ans. — Wo  have  been  pestered  in  the  same 
way  and  have  tried  various  methods  to  conquer 
this  pest.  We  were  the  tti-st  to  announce  that 
Paris-green  applied  in  water  would  not  hurt 
them.  W e  have  tried  Pyrethriun  power  blown 
through  bellows.  This  if  followed  up  will 
subdue  them,  perhaps,  but  the  remedy  is  too 
costly  at  present.  Spraying  with  tobacco 
water,  whale-oil  soap  or  carbolic  acid  water  is 
said  to  be  effectual. 

J.  B.,  Sac  City,  A?.— What  is  a  good  plan 
for  a  cheap,  home-made  incubator? 

Ans. — No  home-made  incubator  would  bo 
cheap;  for  the  best  home-made  incubator 
would  cause  so  much  loss  of  eggs,  time,  labor 
and  temper  as  to  be  a  very  dear  machine  in¬ 
deed.  Twice  during  the  last  few  years  we 
have  given  illustrated  plans  of  home-made  in¬ 
cubators,  but  our  having  done  so  was  one  of 
the  few  things  which  wo  have  regretted. 

T.  A.  /’. ,  So,  Bend,  hid , — Is  the  Brandywine 
Raspberry  as  firm  as  the  Black-caps?  Is  it  as 
large  as  the  Turner?  Are  any  red  raspberries 
larger  than  the  Cuthbeit? 

Ans. — No,  but  it  is  as  firm  as  any  red  rasp¬ 
berry  except  the  Thwack  which  is  worthless 
otherwise.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Tur¬ 
ner.  Yes,  there  are  several  larger  than  the 
Cuthbert,  e.  g.,  Clarke,  Marlboro,  Shaffer’s 
Colossal,  Autwerp,  Belle  de  Fontenay. 

J.  A,  P.,  Portsmouth,  Va. — What  is  the  best 
work  on  the  hog  for  one  who  keeps  him  for 
profit? 

Ans. — Harris  on  the  Pig  $1.50,  and  Swine 
Husbandry  by  F.  D.  Coburn.  $1.75,  are  both 
good.  The  latter  is  the  larger  and  later  work. 
Both  can  be  had  through  the  nearest  book¬ 
store  or  from  the  American  News  Company. 
N.  Y. 

L.  H.  .V.,  Quincy,  Win.— 1.  Which  are  the 
Yucca  seeds?  2.  Will  it  do  to  plant  any  of  the 
seeds  out-of-doors,  after  the  w  eather  begins  to 
grow  warm? 

Ana — 1.  The  Yucca  seeds  are  thin,  flat  and 
black,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  2.  Yes.  All  of  them  may  be  planted 
out-of-doors  in  well-prepared  seed-beds. 

N.  R.  M.,  Montreal,  Canada. — What  is  the 
best  way  of  breaking  a  horse  of  the  habit  of 
wind  sucking. 

Ans.— A  strap  placed  tightly  around  the 
neck  will  sometimes  prevent  it;  also  keep  salt 
in  the  manger  to  occupy  the  animal  and  im¬ 
prove  his  digestion, 

C.  H.  (?.,  Terra rkana.  — W hat  is  a  reliable 
work  on  fruit  culture  for  this  latitude? 

Ans.— We  do  not  know  any  work  especially 
devoted  to  fruit  culture  in  the  South;  but 
Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  $2.50,  is  a  trustworthy 
work  on  the  subject  for  any  part  of  the  country. 

S.  M.,  Kelly  Brook,  IFts.— What  is  the  best 
work  on  grape-growing? 

Ans — Husmaun's  American  Grape  Grow¬ 
ing.  Price  $1.50.  American  News  Company, 
Chambers  St,,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  R.,  Auburn,  Mich.—  How  is  grafting 
wax  made  ? 

Ans.— Mix  two  parts  of  tallow,  three  of  re¬ 
sin  and  three  of  beeswax. 

R.  O.,  Tukonsha,  Mich. — What  is  the  address 
of  the  party  who  controls  Green’s  Drive  Well 
patent. 

Ans. — W.  D.  Andrews  &  Bro.,  233  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 

.7.  IF.  C.,  Memphis,  Tenn.— Where  can  I 
obtain  bunch  beans  ? 

Ans.— From  the  St.  Louis  Seed  Company 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  C.  Randolph,  Pa.— Adam  Maurrell,  444 
Ninth  Av.,  N.  Y.,  and  Hugh  Nesbitt,  552  Grand 
St.,  N.  Y.,  are  wholesale  dealers  in  painters 
supplies. 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWAR E  WEAVER  PIPE,  lor  CULVERTS 

ami  WLUICE8  iu  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  1,1  TH  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
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99  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


ACME 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

RATTLE  in  (he  Wind 

A1SO,  THE 

BUCKEYE 

force 


WANTED 
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1  Never  Freezes  In 
Winter  Tlinef 
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NEATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE  I 


The  “AC1IS"  subjects  tlie'soil  to  the  action  .-*f  a  Crusher  and  I.eveler.  and  to  the  (  nltinir.  Lilt¬ 
ing,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL  COCLTERS,  the  necnliar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  give  i  hi  me  n  sc  emring  power.  Thus  tlic  three  ■ipernrlons  of  crushing  lumps,  I  even  ngofr 
the  ground  and  thoroughly  pul  verixinc  the  soil  arc  performed  nt  one  ami  ilie  snme  liine.  The  entire 
ii  bee  nor  nl  Spiltri*  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  I#  especially  adapted  to  inverted 
soil  and  hard  cln.v,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall:  works  perfectly  xiti  light  soil,  and  Is  the  only  Harrow 
or  Cultivator  that  cum  over  rhe'emlre  anrfnee  of 'thejgronnd. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  It  to  be  the  most  vain 
able  recent  improvement  In  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “The  Judicious  use  of  an  Implement  like  the  Acme1  Pulverizing  Harrow,  fled  Crasher 
"and  I.eveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soli,  before  planting,  will  Increase  the 
“yleld.from! r  lvi\to  Ten;l>ollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME"  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool  on 
you  by  assuring  von  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  on  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  if  back, 
we  paving  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have 
tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  Containing;  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44  different  States  and 

Territories. 
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Fayes  CO  per  cent  of  I  be  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
of  the  Manure,  one  load  spread  In  one-tenth  the  time 
benefUtjug  the  crip  as  much  as  two  loads  pitched 
enn  by  hand.  Indispensable  ns  the  .Mower  nnd 
Reaper.  Spreads  Muck,  Marl,  Ashes.  Lime,  Cotton 
peed,  etc.,  broadcast  or  in  drills.  For  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  nnd  ful1  particulars  address  the  manufacturers 


NASH  &  BROTHER 


MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

MILLINGTON.  New  Jersey, 

•  Till  auk  is  Manure  ’’  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  name  the  Rural  Xkw 


BRANCH  OFFICE.  I 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  I 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  entitled 
Yorkee. 


Umpire  (train  Drill, 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 


ENGINE 
WORKS! 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  K 

k  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

f  STEAM  ENGINES ffes 
'*  and  BOILERS.  tfe: 

CARRY  ENGINESand  BOILERS  IN  STOCX’or  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  - 


Bond  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


(>,000  sold?Iu  four  rears.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  Information.!*) 

KM  PI  UK  DRILL  CO.,  * 
Box  “II. “  Sboriavillr,  Ontario  Co.,N.  Y. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


m  FOK  STACKING  0LT  l.\ 

FIAW  Vk'°lX  BAKASU 

tvV  J  I  ru*  "simple,  durable.  cost  but 
W  litlb-  No  l rouble  to  get 
_  f  Y  over  high  beams  >>r  to 

^  “  \\ltinusnml»  now*  m  use. 

Ami-  IHQjr  V/T  Grapple  K\  wood I  Pulleys, 
friction  Bry  Jr,  F,;ri  r\\  Floor  Hooka,  etc. 

Carrier.  \it  ' - trucking  barns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &.  Pump  Co.,  Batava,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


MEADOW  KING 


The  S.  R.  NYE  IMPROVED 

BAY  STATE  RAKE 


fan  be  Operated  by  the  Foot  Alone. 

Leaving  both  hands  free  (or  driving.  Can  be  operated 
as  a  complete  Hand-Dumping  Hake,  at  the  win  of  the 
driver  Cun  lx-  operated  easily  by  nny  Boy  or  uiri 
who  can  drive  ft  horse.  First  Aitnss  In  every  particular. 
Strong  and  Durable-  Best  of  material.  Vi  *Q  Finished. 
Thoroughly  tested}  never  (alls.  Send  (or  circulars. 

Address  GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Trumansburg,  > .  \ . 

Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn|Mowers,'  Plows,  &c. 


Mowing  Machine 


In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  KINO  has  no  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft.  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 


Embodies  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
tin*  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  single-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

GUUGG  A  CO.)  Sole  Jlanulnrtiirers, 
Truuiuusburg.  X.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Inwn  Mowers.  Plows,  &e. 


[Copyrighted.] 


KsxmctvtxD  BY  THE 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

t’lllcopee  Fulls.  Muss. 

This  Rake  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  Field  Trial.  The  only  Sliver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  in 
187S.  It  Is  easily  handled  hv  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  ft  horse.  Send  for  circulars. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  April  21: 

XV.  F.-T.  E.  J.— R.  S.  A.-T.  G.-W.  P.  W.-C.  M.  C.- 
S.  E.-F.  B. — J.  H.  C.-E.  B.  U.  D.  D.-O.  S.  S.-F.  K.  P. 
— F.  J.  W.— Mrs.  M.  W.  S.— L.  E.  N.— WAV.  F.— W.  C.T.’ 
thanks -D.  W.  L.— J.  M.  M.-U.  C.  MoM.— F.  C.-R.  W. 
— F.  K.  P.  P.  H.  J.  S.  C.-H.  8.— P.  M.  8.  A.  O.— C.  8. 

— w.  p.  a-  w.  c.  m.  ii.  f.  h.  a.  c.-j.  w.  a.  no.  we 

do  not—  M.  C.  B.— A.  J.  C.-W.  P.  -Mrs.  A.  W.  -W.II.N. 
— R.  L.  A.  J.  R.  R.— Thomas  Archer,  seedling  uot  yet 
(April  111)  received— S.  8.  U.-M.  F.  1..  B.  W.  E.  N.  D- 
—A.  W.  H.-J.  W.  R.-H.  S.  T.-D.  T.--J.  V.T.--J.  R.  R’ 
-M.  L..  thanks-G.  E  T.— XV.  G.— A.  J.  C.-J.  H.  B.— 
O.  N.  W.  T.  P.  P.-  H.  T.  H.  E.  T.  T„  we  have  refused 
the  advertisement  B.  P.  C.,  you  have  overlooked  the 
lunwtl  Mis.  L.  C.  R.  tl.Luks  J.  B.  C.  L.  A.  P.  t’.W 


Manufactured  U-y 

under  the  Perry  Patents  J 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO., 

Bridgeport,  Corn. 

It  Is  Light,  yet  Strong.  -Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  parftet  Tvo-YheelM.  See  Illustrated  Price  List. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

mm,  TUPPCUCRC sawmills, 

HomPowfrs  I  nnLOrlLnO  clover Hutlers 

(Suited  to  all  sections.  Write  for  FREE  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
Prices  to  The  Aulunan  A  Taykw  Co.,  JbuuAeld,  Ohies 


wc  taJjamany 

ORG^ANETTE  . 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kennett  Square.  Pa.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

ALSO  SOLI  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS  Self 

Loaoino.  Self-Oumpino  Sorapea. 


8, 'ml  (orCIreulan.  i Catalogue 

McTammaay  Organette  Co..  Wc 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  8-1  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1883. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 


We  call  attention  to  our  changed  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  1883,  as  presented  on 
page  275.  The  change  divests  them  of  all 
discounts,  presenting  them  in  the  simplest 
form  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  We  beg  to  assure  those  who 
would  favor  us  with  their  advertising 
patronage  that  these  rates  are  invariable 
and  that  any  correspondence  looking  to  a 
change  would  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  prove  ineffectual. 


We  are  obliged  to  state  that  all  adver¬ 
tisements  intended  for  the  next  issue  must 
reach  us  before  Thursday. 


The  regular  Free  Seed  Distribution  qf  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  1882-3  is  now 
closed. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  we  have  in  preparation  a  some¬ 
what  exhaustive  article  on  incubators, 
written  by  one  who  has  quite  thoroughly 
investigated  the  matter  and  who  will  state 
the  facts  as  he  has  found  them. 


Nearly  all  of  the  names  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  now  set  in  type.  Do  you  get 
the  Rural  every  week?  Have  you  missed 
any  copies?  If  so,  pray  inform  us  that  we 
may  extend  the  subscriptions  for  the  miss¬ 
ing  numbers,  since  wTe  cannot  supply 
back  issues. 


A  surprisingly  large  number  of  those 
wiio  complain  that  they  have  not  received 
the  Rural's  present  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion.  omit  the  name  or  some  essential  part 
of  the  address.  Of  course,  the  omission 
is  made  by  them  unconsciously,  but  the 
Rim  i  is  held  responsible.  Borne  do  not 
sign  their  names;  some  omit  the  State, 
others,  the  village,  towTn  or  city.  We 
have  a  number  of  cards  without  name  or 
address  of  any  bind — strange  as  it  may  seem ! 


It  is  now  for  this  latitude  the  best  time 
to  sow  asparagus  seeds.  Sow  them  in 
shallow  drills  about  two  feet  apart.  After 
the  plants  are  up,  keep  the  soil  between 
the  rows  mellow  and  quite  free  of  weeds. 
These  wrill  form  the  crowns  for  transplant¬ 
ing  to  permanent  beds  next  Spring.  A 
great  mistake  in  laying  out  these  is  made 
in  setting  them  too  close  together.  The 
rows  should  never  be  less  than  five  feet — 
the  plants  never  less  than  two-and-a-half 
feet  apart  in  the  row\  Select  land  that  is 
well  drained  and  that  does  not  wash  in 
heavy  rains. 


Thr  best  advice  wc  can  give  Rural 
readers  who  propose  to  engage  in  the. 
sorghum  industry  is  to  select  or  purchase 
good  seed,  either  of  the  Amber  or  Orange 
variety  or  both,  and  drill  it  in  upon  land 
suited  to  corn,  if  plenty  of  seed  is  used, 
the  chances  are  better  of  obtaining  a  full 
stand,  while  if  too  many  plants  grow,  they 
may  he  cut  out  at  the  first  hoeing.  If  the 
check  or  hill  system  is  preferred,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  drop  twice  as  many  seeds  as  needed 
and  then  thin  out  to  the  desired  number. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  land  should 
be  well  prepared,  as  the  seed,  being  slow 
to  sprout  and  the  plants  slow  to  grow  for 
the  first  two  weeks  or  more,  weeds  and 
grasp  will  have  secured  a  growth  which  it 
will  be  hard  to  subdue  without  injury  to 
the  sorghum.  The  Rural’s  method  for 
corn  culture  wrhich  is  all  the  while  gain¬ 
ing  advocates — viz.,  drilling  in  the  seed, 
flat  culture,  shallow  stirring  of  the  soil 
after  planting  or  sowing,  and  broadcast 
manuring — we  would  advocate  as  the  best 
method  also  for  sorghum  culture. 


There  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature 
of  this  State  prohibiting  the  issue  ot  free 
passes  l»y  railroad  companies  except  to 
employes  and  to  persons  accompanying 
shipments  on  freight  trains.  A  similar 
measure  was  enacted  the  other  day  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  stress  of  public 
opinion  has  forced  several  other  State 
legislatures  to  take  the  matter  into  con¬ 


sideration.  In  every  State  the  granting  of 
such  passes  should  be  prohibited.  To 
whom  are  they  generally  given — to  those 
who  really  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  way? 
Railroad  business  is  not  conducted  on 
charitable  or  even  generous  principles. 
For  every  favor  railroad  managers  expect 
a  return.  That  is  a  business  principle,  and 
railroads  are  managed  strictly  on  business 
principles.  The  gift  of  passes  to  legisla¬ 
tors,  judges,  executive  officers  and  editors 
is  made  to  influence  their  opinions  or 
conduct,  and  it  is  to  these  and  their 
friends  that  passes  are  chiefly  given. 
Every  gift  of  this  kind  is  of  the  "nature  of 
a  bribe — an  inducement  to  make  laws, 
decide  litigation  or  influence  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  the  railroad  companies  as 
against  the  general  public.  We  do  not 
say  that  all  who  accept  such  passes  can 
be  dishonorably  influenced  by  the  gift ; 
but  the  tendency  in  all  cases  is  that  wav. 
Neither  do  we  say  that  the  granting  of 
free  passes  is  a  radically  evil  practice; 
hut  we  do  say  it  is  a  practice  so  liable  to 
abuse  that  in  the  interest  of  public  moral¬ 
ity  and  public  welfare  it  ought  to  he 
strictly  prohibited. 


SWEET  CORN. 


If  we  plant  Early  Narragansett  and 
Minnesota  Sweet  Corn  about  May  10,  we 
shall  have  cooking  ears  about  July  20. 
There  is  little  choice  between  the  two. 
Both  grow  about  four  feet  high,  one  ear, 
eight  to  twelve  row’s,  to  a  stalk.  Moore’s 
Early  Concord  is,  perhaps,  the  best  to 
follow  the  above,  being  more  prolific,  tlie 
ear  being  generally  12 -rowed  and  six 
inches  long.  Triumph,  planted  as  above 
(May  10),  wall  be  ready  for  use  about 
August  10th.  This  grow’s  about  five  feet 
high,  one  ear  (12  to  14  row  a)  to  a  stalk. 
The  Tuscarora  grows  about  six  feet  high, 
generally  two  ears  to  a  stalk.  The  ears 
are  long  and  from  eight  to  ten  rows,  often 
widely  separated.  The  kernel  is  pure 
Avliite  and,  though  tender,  is  not  as  sweet 
as  some. 

Next  Hicox  comes  into  use.  The  ears 
are  generally  from  eight  to  12-rowed.  long 
and  tapering,  often  two  to  a  stalk. 
Planted  May  10,  this  variety  would  fol¬ 
low7  the  Tuscarora  or  Triumph  from  two 
to  four  days.  It  grow’s  six  feet  high. 
Mammoth  would  follow  Aug.  Hi.  The 
stalks  grow  seven  feet  high.  The  ears 
(one  to  a  stalk  generally )  are  from  1 2  to 
18-rowed.  The  Black  Sugar  or  Mexican 
grows  six  feet  high,  often  with  two  ears 
to  a  stalk,  and  would  succeed  the  Mam¬ 
moth  by  two  or  three  days.  There  is  no 
richer  or  sweeter  corn  than  this.  Stow- 
ell’s  Evergreen  grows  six  feet  high  and 
bears  lieaA'v,  shapely  ears,  14  to  20-rmved. 
Planted  May  10,  it  would  be  ready  for 
use  August  20.  Egyptian  or  Washington 
Market  matures  at*  the  same  time  as 
Stowell's.  The  stalks  grow  seven  feet 
high,  often  bearing  tAvo  cars  of  about  14 
roAvs.  They  are  short,  stubby  and  Avell 
filled  out.  The  above,  all  planted  May  10, 
Avould  give  a  complete  succession  up  to 
Sejitember  12. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  JERSEYS. 


The  auction  pale  of  Jersey  cattle  held  at 
the  American  Horse  Exchange  in  this 
city  on  April  10  was  well  attended,  two  or 
three  hundred  being  present,  many  of  them 
being  prominent  breeders  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city  just  at  this  time  in  order  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Chib,  svhieli  was  held  the  day 
before.  Notwithstanding  the  good  at¬ 
tendance  the  bidding  was  very  slow  and 
spiritless,  owing  probably  to  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  stock  was  not  of  a 
high  pedigree  class.  Sixty  head  were 
sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  #1 0,805. 00, 
or  for  the  average  price  of  $880.08.  The 
low  est  price  brought  was  $25;  the  highest 
$980.  The  following  animals  are  those 
that  brought  the  highest  prices: — Bam- 
bina,  $980.  to '1'.  E.  Hunt,  Glen  Garden, 
N.  J.  She  was  dropped  in  1878.  and  was 
served  March  10,  1888,  by  King  Koffee, 
Coomassie’s  inbred  son.  who  is  uo  longer 
in  public  service.  Lord  Bacon  was  struck 
off  to  H.  Palmer,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  for 
$975.  He  is  a  bull  well  knowai  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  but  a  few7  months  ago  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Rural.  Money  Musk,  a 
beautiful  heifer,  dropped  April  20,  1881, 
and  lately  served  by  King  Koffee,  was  bid 
off  by  Major  Alvord,  of  Houghton  Farm, 
for  $900;  Princess  Mary,  a  very  tine  cow, 
went  to  Mr.  H.  Palmer  for  $900;  Beeswax- 
sold  for  $875  to  I.  A,  Cone,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass.,  Augerez’ Beauty,  $880,  to 
F.  Learned,  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Otter  Skin, 
a  solid  fawn  calf  sired  by  Rnmapo,  Avent 
for  $775  to  Garret  Roach,  New  York  City ; 
Day  Girl,  $750,  Catholique  $725,  now  giv¬ 
ing  25  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  Fenella  of 


Yerna  $625,  were  struck  off  to  F,  Learned, 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Gem  of  Cicero,  sired 
by  Cicero,  one  of  Coomassie's  descendants, 
was  struck  off  to  H.  Palmer  for  $625. 
Lunette,  $610.  to  Thomas  Allen,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. ;  Lady  Compo  $565,  to  G. 
Roach,  N.  Y.  City;  Rougctte  $500,  to  S. 
M.  Burnham,  Saugatuck,  Conn, ;  Stiletto, 
a  young  bull,  Avhose  sire  Pedro  sold  for 
$10,00(1,  to  Miller  &  Sibley,  Franklin,  Pa.; 
La  Belle,  of  West  Grove,  3d,  $400,  to  A. 
IT.  Ingram,  Oxford,  Pa. ;  Carlist.  $350.  to 
W.  P  Hazard,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  sired 
by  Rarnapo,  who  produced  out  of  twenty- 
five  cahres  of  his  this  season  only  four  or 
five  bulls.  Of  Ramapo's  sons  only  ten  are  now 
living.  Carlist's  dam  produced  821  pounds 
of  butter  in  320  days;  Barmaid.  $350,  to 
Dr.  Paulding,  Darlington,  N.  J. ;  Daisy 
B.,  owned  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
brought  $360. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POTATO  MARKET. 


Desiring  to  get  a  feAV  facts  regarding 
potatoes  in  the  market  at  this  time,  avc 
called  upon  several  of  the  largest  commis¬ 
sion  dealers  here  in  NeAv  York  City,  from 
whom  we  derived  the  following  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  presented  for  what  it  is 
worth : — In  response  to  the  question : 
“What  potato  do  you  consider  the  best 
and  most  profitable  to  handle  the  year 
round?”  the  invariable  reply  was,  “tlie 
Burbank,”  because  it  is  the  best  keeper, 
doesn’t  start  in  the  store  like  the  Early 
Rose,  is  not  false-hearted  and  is  of  fine 
quality.  To-day  it  brings  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  The  Early  Rose, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  all,  is  depreci¬ 
ating  very  much,  and  in  many  localities  is 
running  into  the  Late  Rose.  Dealers  con¬ 
sider  tlie  Early  Rose,  when  first  dug,  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Burbank,  but  it  does  not  hold 
its  superiority.  The  Early  Vermont  and 
Beauty7  of  Hebron  are  frequently  passed 
off  in  the  market  as  Early  Rose.  The 
Beauty  of  llebrou,  strange  to  say,  does 
not  seem  to  be  growing  in  favor,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  having  fallen  off  the  past  year 
or  so.  The  price  of  it  is  higher  than  that 
of  some  other  varieties;  but  dealers  con¬ 
sider  it  no  better.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  a  new  early  potato  to  make  its  way. 

The  general  opinion  concerning  the 
Snowflake  is  that  it  is  not  a  good  market 
potato  on  account  of  its  small  size,  as  it  is 
hard  work  to  get  sizable  ones.  Otherwise, 
it  is  considered  a  good  sort,  bringing  as 
much  as  any  other  in  the  market.  The 
Peerless  is  used  more  for  shipping  pur¬ 
poses,  for  naval  stores  and  by  public 
houses,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Tlie 
Pride  of  the  Valley  and  Queen  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  seem  to  be  groAving  in  demand  and  fa¬ 
vor,  and  those  seen  by  us  were  very  fine. 
The  Burbank,  Early  and  Late  Rose,  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Hebron,  Snowflake,  Peerless,  Early 
Vermont,  Pride  of  the  Valley  and  Queen 
of  the  Valley  seem  to  he  about  the  only 
potatoes  handled  in  this  market. 

As  to  the  locality  from  which  the  best 
potatoes  come,  dealers  seem  divided  in 
opinion.  Some  claim  Western  New  York 
as  an  incomparable  potato-growing  coun¬ 
try,  while  others  think  Maine  far  ahead. 
The  best  Early  Roses  are  now  brought  from 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  Some  think  the 
best  Burbanks  come  from  Northern  New 
York.  'Those  from  New  Jersey  are  of 
poorer  quality.  Very  few  potatoes  conic 
from  the  West,  for  this  market.  Western 
potatoes,  indeed,  are  considered  inferior 
to  those  groAvn  at  the  East,  being  coarser, 
not  having  so  bright  and  healthy  a  look, 
and  not  cooking  as  nice  and  mealy. 

It  may  not  l»c  generally  known,  though 
we  have  alluded  to  it  before,  that  all  of 
the  seed  tor  Bermuda  potatoes  is  grown  in 
the  Northern  part  of  America.  'I  lie  pota¬ 
toes  grown  on  the  island  arc  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  Chili  Red  and  Early  Rose,  most¬ 
ly  the  former.  The  Chili  Rcd9  grown 
there  are  considered  much  finer  than  those 
grown  here;  and  while  a  great  share  of 
the  Bermuda  potatoes  are  of  this  variety, 
very  few  are  grown  in  the  United  States 
for  this  market,  as  they  are  of  inferior 
quality.  This  Winter  potatoes  have  kept 
pretty  well.  The  best  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  in  Jersey  and  DelaAvare.  Virginia 
sweets  are  not  nearly  as  nice-looking,  nor 
do  they  cook  as  well,  and,  accordingly, 
they  sell  at  a  lower  figure. 


BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY -A  NEW  SUGAR 
TREE. 


Readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
should  recall  at  this  season  what  we  haA7e 
said  of  the  beautiful  YelloAv-Wood,  bo- 
tanically  called  Cladrasris  tinctoria  of 
Raflnesque  or  Virgilia  lutea  of  Michaux, 
the  Younger.  As  superlatively  as  we  have 
praised  this  tree,  we  yet  feel  like  praising  it 
more  until  a  specimen  may  be  found  upon 
the  fann  or  lawn  of  every  Rural  reader. 


Of  all  the  deciduous  trees  growing  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  we  should  part  with  this 
last  and  with  most  regret — and  this  we 
say  emphatically  and  without  reser\-e.  It 
is  found  groAving  wild  upon  the  rich  hill¬ 
sides  of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  southward 
along  the  Avestern  base  of  the  Alleghenies, 
blooming  in  May  and  June  in  ample-paniel- 
cd  racemes  of  showy  white,  fragrant  pea¬ 
shaped  flowers  drooping  from  the  end  of 
the  branches.  The  tree  rarely  grows  to  a 
very  large  size,  a  tree  60  feet  high  being 
the  tallest  of  which  A\e  found  any  record. 
Our  best  specimen,  planted  10  years  ago, 
is  noAv  about  20  feet  high.  The  wood  is 
velloAv,  the  bark  remarkably  smooth,  clean 
and  of  a  gray  color;  the  leaA’es  are  pinnate 
with  from  seven  to  11  ovate  leaflets.  It  is 
a  near  relative  to  the  Red-hud  or  Judas 
Tree,  and  the  Honey  Locust  and  Kentucky 
Coffee  Tree,  though  differing  widely  in 
appearance  and  never,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  is  it  injured,  cither  in  leaf  or  stem, 
by  insects  of  any  kind.  The  tree  forms  a 
balloon -shaped  top,  neither  too  compact 
nor  too  spreading.  Tlie  color  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
Shell-bark  Hickory,  is  a  pure,  lhrely  green, 
and  this  is  retained  until  cold  niglits, 
when  they  change  to  a  soft  yellow. 

It  is  easily  transplanted  pnyvided  it  is 
severely  cut  back.  In  fact,  it  is  well  to 
cut  off  all  branches,  leaving  merely  the 
main  stem. 

It  is  not  alone  on  this  account,  however, 
that  we  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the 
Yellow-Wood  as  one  of  the  most  polished, 
elegant — indeed, perfect — ornamental  trees 
for  the  home  grounds.  We  have  found 
that  it  may  also  be  rendered  useful — as 
useful,  possibly,  as  the  Sugar  Maple. 
Years  ago  it  was  noticed  that  if  a  twig 
were  cut  or  bruised  in  early  Spring  when 
the  sap  is  moving,  it  bled  profusely.  A 
feAV  Aveeks  ago  Ave  tasted  this  sap  and 
found  that  it  Avas  distinctly  sweet.  This 
led  us  to  boil  doAvn  a  small  quantity  (three 
pints),  and  from  this  was  obtained  a  full 
tablespoon ful  of  amber-colored  sugar  as 
rich  and  buttery  as  any  maple  sugar  we 
ever  tasted. 

The  YelloAV-Wood.  though  as  yet  so 
rarely  met  with  about  farmers’  homes,  is 
offered  hv  all  nurserymen  at  from  50  cents 
to  one  dollar  each.  As  to  its  hardiness, 
we  may  say  that  it  has  stood  20°  beloiv 
zero  without  sustaining  the  slightest  harm. 
It  seems  to  enjoy  a  sandy  soil  and  a  full 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

Now,  Rural  friends,  order  one  of  these 
trees  at  once  and  plant  it  in  the  choicest 
position  of  your  door-yard  or  laivn.  If, 
five  years  hence,  you  find  that  the  Rural 
“fooled  you,”  send  in  your  reproaches. 
We  promise  to  publish  every  one.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  would  not  part  with 
■‘that  tree”  for  $25,  then  avg  will  be  Avell 
satisfied  if  you  allow  us  a  commission  of 
25  per  cent,  upon  your  oavii  estimate  of  its 
value ! 


BREVITIES. 


Gen.  Noble,  April  14.  sends  us  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  Easter  Ben  rri-  Pear,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Rural  of  April  7. 

It  is  very  Avell  to  plant  Weeping  Willows  in 
out-of-the-Avny  places.  They  soon  grow  to 
trees  of  some  size,  and  may  theu  he  cut  down 
for  kindling  Avood.  Otherwise  the  Weeping 
Willow  should  Ik7  planted  only  in  cemeteries. 

Spraying  the  foliage  of  apple  trees  with 
Paris-green  water  is  advised  by  many  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Codling  Moth.  Vo  should  much  like 
to  know  when  and  how  the  destruction  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Surely,  it  is  not  death  to  the 
moth  which  merely  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
blossom  end  of  the  fruit;  nor  is  it  to  the 
larva, Avhich  is  either  in  the  fruit  or  concealed 
beneath  the  l Mirk  of  the  stem. 

The  American  tramp  is  again  starting  on 
his  travels  in  pleasant  country  places,  and 
several  complaint*  of  his  doings  are  already 
in  print.  Why  shouldn't  this  nuisance  be  at. 
length  abolished  or  at  least  punished  by  legis¬ 
lation  in  all  the  States  ?  In  the  West,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  just  passed  n  law  punishing  the  “tramp¬ 
ing  profession”  by  from  six  to  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment. — a  good  example  to  follow7. 

In  the  Rural  of  April  7,  avo  announced  that 
a  large  body  of  Texan  cow-boys  were  on  strike 
for  an  increase  of  wages  from  630  to  $50  a 
mouth  and  board.  A  telegram  from  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  yesterday,  says  that  between 
200  and  300  of  the  cow -1  toys  on  the  7  anchcs  in 
the  Pan  Handle  district  art7  very  resolute  in 
their  demands.  They  are  well  armed  and 
threaten  to  kill  anv  new  men  employed,  and 
also  to  fire  the  ranches  and  cause  general  trou¬ 
ble.  Some  of  the  largest  stock  owners  are 
reported  to  bo  unwilling  to  meet,  the  demands 
of  the  st  rikers  and  are  seeking  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  troops  and  the  Texan 
Rangei-s.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  cattle 
of  late  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  stock-raising,  gi\7e  some  grounds  to  the 
Cow-boys  for  demanding  a  moderate  increase 
of  wages,  but  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  is  too 
high  and  the  threats  with  which  the  demand 
is  backed  up  are  outrageous,  and  afford  the 
State  authorities  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
curbing  the  turbulence  and  punishing  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  this  reckless  class.  But  why  should 
United  States  troops  meddle  with  a  question 
of  wages  between  employer  and  employ^  i j 
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PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


[The  above  Is  tho  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  tho  Rt.ua  i. 
New-Yorker  last  year,  the  object  being  to  usslst 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  hnv- 
ng  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  In  farming.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  htivo 
passed  through  tho  trials  of  an  Impoverished  begin* 
nlng  to  real  success.! 


The  wonderful  resources  of  France,  by 
which  she  was  able  to  pay  the  enormous  sums 
levied  upon  her  by  the  Germans  after  the  war 
of  a  few  years  since,  astonished  the  world 
This  money  did  not  come  from  the  millionaires 
and  capitalists  exclusively,  but  from  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  largely  from  the  farmers.  I 
have  seen  the  statement  on  good  authority 
that  the  larger  part  of  France  is  divided  into 
farms  of  from  two  or  three  to  10  acres  each, 
and  consequently  is  more  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  produces  more  than  any  country  on  the 
globe.  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  examples  of  the  evils  of  great 
landed  estates,  of  which  we  have  ample  proof 
in  the  agricultural  distress  and  the  troubles 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  One  great 
good  accomplished  by  a  poor  man  in  becoming 
owner  of  a  few  acres  of  land  is  that  his 
chances  for  a  manly  independence  are  in¬ 
creased,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  become  a 
good  citizen  and  to  bring  up  his  children  well 
than  when  living  from  hand  to  mouth  aud 
moving  every  year  or  oftener.  Duriug  ten 
years  past  I  have  thought  much  on  this  subject, 
and  have  had  an  opportunity'  of  contrasting 
the  condition  of  the  common  laborer  with  that 
of  his  fellow  who  owned  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  1  noted 
that  the  good  old  Rural  had  the  interest  of 
this  class  at  heart.  So  much  by  way  of 
preamble. 

The  first  question  of  impoi-tance  is  how 
SHALL  A  POOR  MAN  OET  A  LITTLE  LAND.  It 
would  require  years  of  economy  and  pinching 
for  him  to  save,  the  few  hundred  dollars  nec¬ 
essary'  to  buy  even  a  small  place,  and  by  the 
time  this  was  accomplished— if  ever — the 
strength  aud  enthusiasm  of  youth  would  be 
gone  and  his  chances  of  success  aud  enjoy- 
meut  of  it  greatly  lessened.  My  advice  would  be 
to  buy  the  land  as  soon  as  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  were  saved  to  pay  on  it  and  go  in  debt 
for  the  remainder,  but  in  doing  this  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  run  too  great  risk  of  losing 
his  investment.  Our  building  associations, 
now  fortunately  quite  common,  offer  great 
advantages  to  the  poor  man  struggling  for  a 
home.  Iu  many  of  them  money'  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed  at  eight  ]>er  cent,  and  both  interest  and 
principal  are  payable  weekly.  The  principal 
is  paid  in  installments  of  25  cents  per  week 
on  each  share  of  stock  of  $200.  This  allows 
nearly  sixteen  y'ears  in  which  to  pay  np  the 
stock,  but  the  association  will  receive  the  full 
amount  at  any  time  and  cancel  tho  mortgage 
which  it  takes  to  secure  itself.  Or  if  the  Ixir- 
rower  wishes  to  pay  both  interest  and  dues  a 
year  in  advance  he  can  do  so,  and  will  Ik?  al¬ 
lowed  interest  ou  all  money  so  paid  in  advance. 
He  is  also  allowed  his  full  share  in  the  profit, 
and  each  year  reduces  his  interest. 

For  example,  we  will  suppose  a  poor  man 
has  $200  saved  and  finds  a  home  of  eight  or 
ten  acres,  with  ft  house  in  which  he  can  live 
for  a  few  y'ears,  which  can  tie  bought  for  $600. 
He  pays  his  $21  Hi,  and  borrows  $400  from  the 
building  association.  All  it  costs  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  is  *25  cents  initiation  fee  on 
each  share  of  stock,  and  a  small  fee  for  exam¬ 
ining  title  and  drawing  up  the  mortgage  when 
he  borrows  the  money.  His  payment,  ou  this 
the  first  year,  would  lie,  dues,  $26;  interest, 
$32.  The  second  year  his  interest  will  be  re¬ 
duced  $2.08,  for  be  will  have  no  interest,  on  the 
$26  that  were  paid  off  the  first  year.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  will  not  only  reduce  his  interest  tho 
same  ns  the  former,  but  he  will  also  get  his 
share  of  profits  of  the  association  on  the 
amount  paid  in  the  previous  year,  which  will 
be  nearly  the  same  per  cent,  as  the  average  in¬ 
terest  paid  byr  borrowers.  If  all  the  money 
loaned  by  the  association  should  be  borrowed 
out  at  eight  per  cent.,  the  profits  would  pay 
the  interest  soon  after  half  the  sum  was  paid 
in;  for  the  expense  of  running  the  association 
will  be  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent.,  the 
secretary  being  the  only  salaried  officer.  It 
will  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  eight  years  half 
the  stock  would  be  paid  in  and  that  the  profits 
on  this  would  soon  pay  the  interest  on  the  oth¬ 
er  half.- 

But  are  these  associations  safe.4  Perfectly, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  any  organization  can  be.  All 
the  funds  am  loaned  to  stockholders  as  fast,  as 


they  accumulate,  and  on  first  mortgage  on 
real  estate.  The  association  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  directors  elected  from  the  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  they  serve  one  year  without  pay.  No 
large  amount  of  money  is  kept  on  hand  to 
tempt  the  treasurer  to  dishonesty,  but  it  is 
loaned  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  This  may 
seem  a  digression,  but  the.  building  association 
offers  so  easy  a  method  of  getting  a  small 
place  that  I  feel  as  though  it  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  little  farm  in  posses¬ 
sion,  whether  paid  for  or  not,  and  now  the 
question  comes  up,  how  shall  it  be  managed  so 
as  to  make  the  most  out  of  it?  First,  it  should 
be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  to  furnish  the 
family  supplies.  Three-fourths  of  the  wages 
of  the  laboring  man  are  spent  at  the  grocery  on 
Saturday  night  laying  in  supplies  for  the 
coming  week,  and  now,  when  in  possession  of 
a  home,  the  owner  should  take  pride  in  seeing 
how  nearly'  he  can  come  to  feeding  his  family 
on  home-grown  products.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  tliiug,  and  the  one  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  first,  is  a  cow,  for  she  will  not  only 
furnish  a  large  part  of  the  family  food,  but 
will,  if  rightly  mauaged,  furnish  manure 
enough  to  dress  an  acre  of  wheat  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  a  heavy  yield.  This  cow  should  be  kept 
in  her  stall  Winter  and  Summer  a  great  part 
of  the  24  hours,  and  this  stall  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  supplied  with  absorbents  that 
every  particle  of  the  manure,  liquid  and  solid, 
will  be  saved.  I  should  expect  this  cow  to  be 
found  so  profitable  that  in  a  year  or  two 
another  would  be  bought,  or  perhaps  two,  if 
there  were  as  much  as  ten  acres  of  land.  For 
the  keeping  of  the  eow  or  cows,  every  spot  of 
land  that  can  be  spared  should  be  kept  at 
work  growing  a  crop.  Rye  for  early  Spring, 
oats  aud  clover  for  later;  beets  sown  thickly 
for  green  Summer  food,  and  cultivated  for 
Winter;  sweet  coni  for  market,  as  much  as 
could  he  sold,  the  husks  and  stalks  to  be  fed  to 
the  cows,  and  the  same  dialled  in  after  the  early 
crops  to  grow  fodder  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

For  other  live  stock  there  should  be  pigs, 
just  as  many  as  can  be  kept  on  the  w  aste  of 
the  garden  and  house,  and  probably  it  will  be 
found  profitable  to  buy  some  food  for  them, 
for  with  proper  care  they  will  be  found  great 
manure-makers.  Keep  them  in  a  pen  with  a 
tight  floor,  and  let  them  have  a  yard  of  equal 
size  with  a  tight  floor  a  foot  or  more  below  the 
level  of  the  feeding-floor,  and  if  this  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  straw,  sods,  weeds,  potato  vines, 
etc.,  yon  will  get  manure  euough  from  half-a- 
dozen  pigs  for  another  acre  before  the  year  is 
out,  and  with  the  arrangement  I  recommend 
the  pen  can  be  kept  from  ever  becoming  offen¬ 
sive.  Next  you  will  want  to  keep  chickens, 
and  they  will  pay  in  manure  as  well  as  eggs 
and  fowls  for  the  table,  and  can  lie  kept  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  lot  if  you  give  them  such  care 
as  you  should.  They  may  be  let  out  half  an 
hour  before  sun-down  for  exercise  and  to  find 
some  animal  food,  and  they  will  do  little  if  any 
damage  in  the  garden,  and  even  if  you  forget 
to  shut  them  up  at  night  they  can  be  readily 
called  into  their  yard  in  the  morning: 

Ranking  iu  importance  with  the  cows,  comes 
the  family  garden,  and  here  everything  the 
family  needs  should  be  grown  in  abundance. 
Look  out  not  only  for  a  Summer  but  a  Winter 
supply,  and  grow  largely  of  those  things  which 
can  be  kept  over,  or  of  such  as  you  can  sell  the 
surplus.  I  have  saved  a  bushel  of  dry  Lima 
Beans  for  Winter  from  six  square  rods  of  land, 
besides  what  the  family  has  eaten.  I  find  that, 
my  garden  potatoes  yield  usually  twice  as  much 
ns  the  same  amount  of  land  in  the  field,  and 
then  by  planting  Hubbard  Squashes  as  soon 
as  1  dig  the  first  hills  of  potatoes,  I  grow  a 
large  crop  of  them.  Every  foot  of  the  garden 
should  be  kept  at  work  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son;  study  its  capabilities  and  what  your  mar¬ 
ket  will  use,  aud  plant,  largely  of  that.  If  you 
can  sell  an  acre  of  green  corn  it  will  bring,  at 
10  cents  per  dozen,  about  $100,  aud  furnish 
food  for  a  cow  for  several  months.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  garden  will  be  the  wheat 
jiatch,  and  I  would  recommend  that  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  land  be  devoted  to  this 
crop.  I  know  a  man  with  a  lot  of  only  four 
acres,  who  has  excelled  all  his  neighbors  in  the 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  many  years.  With 
two  or  three  acres  of  wheat  put.  in  and  manured, 
as  the  owner  of  a  small  place  ought  to  be  ahle 
to  do  it,  he  should  have  bread-stuff  for  his 
family  and  wheat  to  sell  every  year.  The 
land  under  wheat  should  lie  sown  in  clover 
every  year  to  enrich  tho  soil  for  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  w  hich  should  follow  it  in  rotation.  A 
fourth  of  an  acre  planted  in  some  one  of  the 
improved  varieties  of  sugar-cane  will  give  a 
barrel,  more  or  less,  of  excellent  sirup  and 
furnish  iu  the  seed  and  blades  a  large  amount 
of  food  for  cow  and  poultry.  If  desirable  to 
w  ork  at  home  as  much  as  possible,  often  an 
acre  or  two  of  broom-corn  can  be  grown  aud 
made  into  brooms  during  the  W inter,  giving 
employment  for  tho  slack  season  and  additional 
profit. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  lay  down  rules, 
for  every  one  must  be  guided  by  the  circum¬ 


stances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  his  soi^ 
market,  etc.  One  would  find  the  greatest 
profit  in  making  dairying  the.  main  thing,  and 
by  soiling  might  keep  half  a  dozen  cows  on  the 
products  of  his  ten  acres.  Another,  differently 
situated,  might  grow  some  special  crops,  such 
as  sweet  coin,  Lima  Beans,  or  sweet  potatoes, 
to  the  greatest  profit.  Another,  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  soil  and  surroundings,  might  grow  broom- 
corn  almost  exclusively,  and  still  another  com 
and  wheat.  With  all  these  owners  of  small 
farms  the  question  should  be  “How  can  I  do 
the  most  work  and  get  paid  for  it  Their 
farming  should  be  intensive,  and  everything  be 
done  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Every 
acre,  yes,  every  rod,  of  the  land  mast  be  made 
to  pay.  They  must  also  be  ever  on  the  watch 
for  material  to  keep  the  soil  fertile,  and,  if 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  manure,  they  should 
produce  it  as  suggested  above.  The  average 
laborer  does  not  earn  $300  a  year,  and  must 
pay  a  heavy  per  cent  of  this  for  hoase  rent. 
With  no  call  for  the  latter  expense,  if  he  owns 
his  house  and  little  farm  and  the  family  sup¬ 
plies  are  largely  produced  at  home,  he  will  be 
more  independent  and  happy,  and,  with  good 
management,  will  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
his  family  much  better  and  to  lav  by  something 
for  a  rainy  day.  The  same  advice,  somewhat 
modified,  I  would  give  to  the  owners  of  many 
poor  farms  who  are  growing  poor  crops  and 
hardly  making  ends  meet  from  year  to  year. 
Intensify  your  farming.  Instead  of  plowing 
30  or  40  acres,  plow  only  10,  or  at  least  only  as 
much  as  can  by  means  of  clover,  manure,  or 
both,  be  made  rich  enough  to  produce  heavy 
crops.  Over-cropped  land  and  poorly  tended 
crops  are  the  bane  of  farming.  Put  only  such 
an  amount  of  land  in  grain  as  you  can  put  in 
well  ami  teud  well;  if  20 or  40  acres,  well;  but 
if  not,  try  ten  or  five.  Study  your  business  in 
all  its  details;  there  is  a  way  to  farm  and  there 
are  crops  which  will  give  a  profit  on  your 
farm  if  you  will  find  them  out.  An  old  Ger¬ 
man  shop-keeper  solemnly  affirmed  to  a 
customer  that  he  was  selling  his  goods  below 
cost,  and  when  asked  how  he  “made  a  living 
at.  it,'1  answered,  “  By  sure  we  sells  so  many  of 
'em.”  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  farmers 
whose  business  management  is  much  the  same 
as  our  German  friend, — their  fanning  does  not 
pay,  but  then  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  it. 


3iti)uslrial  (Topics. 

THE  ELMIRA  FARMERS’  CLUB  TRIAL. 


[Rural  Special  Report.] 

The  second  annual  trial  of  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elmira  Farm¬ 
ers'  Club,  was  a  grand  success.  The  day  tvas 
all  that  could  be  desired — warm,  bright  and 
pleasant,  with  a  cooling  breeze  from  the  south, 
while  the  attendance  was  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  it  being  estimated  that 
nearly  2,000  farmers  were  on  the  grounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Manufacturers  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  several 
other  States  were  in  attendance  with  their 
wares. 

PLOWING  TESTS. 

At  10  a.  M.  the  plots  of  ground  were  rneas. 
ured  off  and  the  entries  made.  In  this  trial  it 
was  understood  that  all  who  had  plows  to  ex¬ 
hibit  were  perfectly  welcome.  No  entrance 
fee  was  exacted,  no  premiums  given,  and,  as 
the  General  Superintendent  said,  "  All  are 
welcome,  and  every  farmer  shall  be  his  own 
judge.”  Among  the  numerous  plows  were  the 
following:  The  Columbia  from  the  Copake  Iron 
"Works.  This  plow  seemed  to  do  good  work 
and  commanded  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  had  on 
exhibition  a  large  variety  of  their  plows, 
chief  among  them  lieing  the  celebrated  Oas- 
aday  Sulky  Plow.  While  conversing  with 
Mr.  Beeker,  a  practical  farmer  at  Burdette, 
New  York,  he  said:  "  l  like  the  Casaday; 
1  have  used  one  for  two  years;  1  plow  from  60 
to  75  acres  a  year.  During  that  time  I  have 
only  worn  out  two  points.  It  runs  level  and 
there  is  but  little  side-draft.” 

Hathaway  &  Bennett,  represented  the  Wiard 
Sulky  Plow.  This  plow  is  simplicity  itself  in 
construction,  has  a  wooden  beam  and  is  ad¬ 
justable  for  two  or  three  horses  abreast. 
The  Robinson  Chilled  Plow,  represented 
by  Lovell  fir  Hibbard,  had  its  staunch 
friends  aud  wras  warmly  recommended  by 
well-knowu  fanners.  The  Clipper  Chilled 
Plow  Company  made  a  tine  exhibit.  The 
Clipper  Reversible,  although  a  new  plow, 
won  many  friends.  This  plow  has  shifting 
handles  which  enable  the  plowman  to  walk  di¬ 
rectly  in  tho  furrow,  also  reveirible  coulter 
aud  pointer,  and  is  adapted’for  both  side-hill 
and  fiat-land  plowing. 

The  Castile  Chilled  Plow  Co.  exhibited  a  new 
plow  sulky  which  attracted  much  attention. 
This  sulky  is  adjustable  and  can  be  used  with 
any  plow.  This  sulky  claims  several  improve¬ 
ments  on  all  other  sulkies,  chief  among  which 
is  a  tilting  lever  by  which  the  driver  is  enabled 


to  vary  the  width  of  his  furrow  without  stop¬ 
ping.  While  watching  it  in  operation  I  heard 
several  well-known  farmers  remark,  “It  seems 
to  work  well,  but  it  has  got  too  much  rigging 
about  it.”  The  Daniel’s  Sulky  Plow  is  an  old 
favorite  with  many  farmers  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  gained  many  new  friends 
among  those  who  "witnessed  it  in  operation. 
A  practical  young  farmer,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
a  son  of  the  President  of  the  Club,  expressed  a 
decided  preference  for  the  Daniel’s.  The  New 
York  Plow  Co.  had  in  operation  a  Sackett  pul¬ 
verizer  and  plow  combined.  This  plow  worked 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  being  adapted  to 
the  soil,  which  consisted  of  a  stiff  sod  and  was 
quite  stony.  The  universal  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  in  a  soil  of  a  different  character,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  a  river  bottom  or  a  sandy  soil,  this 
plow  might  do  good  work.  In  the  line  of  draft 
it  was  impossible  to  form  any  true  opinion,  as 
no  dynamometer  tests  were  applied. 

TRIAL  OF  CULTIVATORS  AND  HARROWS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  plowing  trial  the 
harrows  were  driven  over  the  freshly-plowed 
plots  exhibiting  their  different  points  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  were  so  many  of  these  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in 
order;  but  conspicuous  among  them  was  the 
Warner  Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Cultivator  and 
Harrow  combined  with  a  broadcast  seeder. 
This  new  candidate  for  public  favor  embraces 
four  complete  implements — a  broadcast  seeder, 
a  field  cultivator  or  harrow,  a  double  corn 
cultivator  and  a  one-horse  cultivator. 

Among  the  novelties  in  this  class  was  the 
Nellis’s  Electric  Spring  Agitator.  The  old 
and  reliable  firm  of  Johnson,  Gere  &  Truman 
exhibited  a  Whipple  Sulky  Spring-tooth  Har¬ 
row  with  broadcast  grain-sower  attachment, 
a  Whipple  floating  spring-tooth  harrow,  two 
and  three-horse,  also  a  corn  and  hop  cultivator. 

GRAIN  DRILLS, 

Of  these  useful  machines  there  was  a  fine 
display  and  nearly  all  of  the  old  and  long- 
tried  favorites  were  on  exhibition  except  the 
Empire.  Among  those  on  exhibition  we 
noticed  the  Champion,  the  Superior,  the  Im¬ 
proved  Keller,  and  the  Missouri. 

MOWERS,  REAPERS,  HARVESTERS. 

D.  M.  Osborn  &  Co.  had  one  of  their  self¬ 
binding  harvesters  constantly  in  motion  show¬ 
ing  its  good  points  to  hundreds  of  farmers. 

The  Triumph  Reaper  and  New  Clipper 
Mower  and  the  Bradley  Harvesters  and 
Changeable  Speed  Mowers  had  a  host  of 
admirers. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  side  by  Side, 
were  a  Stevens  French  Buhr  feed  and  corn  mill 
and  an  iron  feed  mill.  These  mills  were  in 
active  operation  throughout  the  day  grinding 
feed,  and  elicited  admiration  and  approval 
from  the  throng  that  constantly  surrounded 
them. 

This  trial  coming  in  the  Spring  of  the  year 
brought  out  the  hand  coni  and  seed  planters 
in  full  force.  Among  them  we  noticed  the 
Hudson  Hand  Corn  and  Pumpkin  Seed 
Planter;  the  Northwestern  Corn  Planter; 
Fisk's  Automatic  Seed  Planter,  Hoag's  Hand 
Corn,  Bean  and  Beet  Planter. 

There  was  no  need  of  anybody  guessing 
at  their  weight,  for  Jones  of  Binghamton,  and 
Howe's  Standard  Scales  were  both  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  Chautauqua  Corn  Planter,  Ro- 
tarv  Corn  Planter,  and  Champion  Barbed 
Wire  were  thoughtfully  examined  by  many 
farmers.  An  old  rusted  iron  kettle  lying  on  the 
ground  near  the  main  building  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  many  quizzical  questions.  This 
kettle  was  purchased  some  time  ago  by  the 
Club  and  simply  left  on  the  ground  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  used  by  one  of  the  members 
for  stock-watering  purposes.  Such  can  be 
purchased  at  the  salt  works  in  Syracuse,  and 
are  much  cheaper  than  an  ordinary  water 
trough — the  cost  of  this  one  on  the  grounds 
being  only  $5.50,  freight  and  cartage  in¬ 
cluded.  Bach. 


Citmmi. 

SENATOR  MARTIN’S  WIFE. 


EMMA  COSAND  STOUT. 


i For  the  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

“No.  Miss  Champton,  my  family  will  expect 
me  home  for  the  holidays.  I  must  leave  uext 
week,”  said  an  elegant,  middle-aged  gentleman 
in  reply  to  an  earnest  request  from  the  most 
beautiful  lady  in  the  spacious  drawing-room. 

•'His  family!  on  ignorant  count  rv  wife  aud  a 
half-dozen  rude  youngsters. "  sneeringlv  mused 
the  winsome  beauty;  ''then  I*m  not  gaining 
such  a  power  over  him  as  I  thought.” 

By  the  way,  it  was  rumored  through  Wash¬ 
ington  circles  that  Hou.  S.  S.  Martin  was  im¬ 
mensely  rich,  having  amassed  a  large  fortune 
as  a  land  agent  in  his  Missouri  home. 

But  no  shadow  of  Miss  Champton’s  thoughts- 
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flitted  across  lier  fair  face  as  she  lightly  placed 
her  jeweled  hand  upon  the  Senator’s  arm  and 
began  a  promenade  through  the  conservatory, 
saying: 

“Oh.  your  family  will  be  easily  satisfied 
with  a  box  of  presents,  and  you  must  stay 
here  and  enjoy  the  superb  holiday  entertain¬ 
ments.  After  working  so  devotedly  through 
the  past  session,  you  deserve  it.  You  surely 
fiud  more  to  enjoy  here  than  in  the  undevel¬ 
oped  society  of  Western  frontiers.’’ 

As  they  sauntered  on  past  rare  flowers,  tink¬ 
ling  fountains  and  lovely  women,  Senator 
Martin  could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  scene 
with  the  plain  parlor  of  his  unpretentious  farm 
house,  his  homely  wife  and  his  children.  True, 
Mary  and  Jennie  were  rather  pretty  girls,  but 
they  made  their  own  dresses,  and  how  com¬ 
monplace  everybody  and  everything  would 
look.  It  would  be  a  tiresome  week.  Yes,  he 
would  like  to  see  John,  his  only  boy,  who 
would  now  be  at  home  from  college,  but  then 
it  would  cost  considerable  to  go  home  and  he 
would  be  with  them  all  next  Slimmer;  what 
reason  was  there  in  being  so  sentimental  ?  He’d 
just  write  “mother”  a  note  and  tell  her  that  he 
was  not  coming  home.  Home!  there  was 
very  little  in  that  word  for  him.  For  years 
he  had  represented  his  district  in  the  Missouri 
capital,  and  now  he  was  spending  his  first 
Winter  as  United  States  Senator,  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  making  a  favorable  impression  upon 
his  colleagues.  He  was  now  an  aspirant  for 
fame  and  fortune.  The  public  uaturally 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  along;  he 
smiled  upon  it,  flattered  it  and  won  his  re¬ 
ward.  He  was  its  ol»edient  servant,  giving  no 
thought  to  home  affaira,  for  Rachel  would 
“tend  to  things.” 

And  Rachel  had  tended  to  things  for  the 
past  15  years.  The  girls  had  scarcely  missed  a 
day  of  public  school,  and  J obu  was  now  work¬ 
ing  his  way  through  college,  though  the  eighty- 
acre  farm  barely  gave  them  enough  surplus 
for  his  expenses.  Mrs.  Martin  worried  along 
with  the  hired  men  the  best  she  could,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  make  the  farm  yield  as  much 
as  if  some  good  farmer  had  planned  the  work. 
She  sold  eggs,  butter,  pickles  and  poultry,  and 
managed  to  buy  John’s  clothes  and  books, 
while  she  wore  the  girl’s  cast-off  clothing  and 
made  them  turn  and  remodel  theirs  until  they 
were  ashamed  to  wear  them  longer.  In  the 
Fall  the  hired  men  were  dismissed  and  through¬ 
out  the  Winter  she  waded  the  snowdrifts  and 
muddy  lanes,  milking  the  cows  and  feeding 
the  stock.  How  patiently  she  plodded  on! 
for  Samuel  was  putting  his  money  in  the  bank 
and  in  a  few  years  more  he  would  have  enough 
to  build  them  a  nice  house  in  town.  Then  the 
girls  would  go  to  school  and  she  would  have  a 
hired  girl  to  do  the  housework.  Oh !  what  a 
rest  she  would  have.  She  would  sit  by  the 
fire  and  keep  Samuel's  socks  darned  and  shirts 
mended,  and  she  could  afford  to  wear  a  nice 
calico  dr-ess  every  day,  with  lace  at  collar  and 
wrist,  for  she  would  not  have  so  much  dirty 
work  to  do.  And  maybe  Samuel  would  kiss 
her  sometimes  as  he  used  to  do  when  blue-eyed 
John,  their  first  baby,  laughed  and  crowed  in 
his  little  cradle.  No,  that  was  hoping  too 
much.  She  had  grown  old  and — ugly.  How 
hard  for  a  woman  who  was  once  praised  for 
her  beauty  to  acknowledge  this  fact.  Her 
soft,  brown  curls  were  now-  harsh  and  grey 
and  her  hail1  was  worn  twisted  in  a  knot  at 
the  back  of  her  head;  her  plump,  white  hands 
were  seamed  and  brown;  the  rose  and  lily 
complexion  of  the  fair  country  bride  was  lost 
long  ago  and  the  sunken  eyes,  sallow-  cheeks 
and  wrinkled  forehead  showed  how  severe  had 
been  her  toil.  But  in  one  thing  she  was  un¬ 
changed,  that  was  her  love  for  her  husband ; 
for  weeks  she  had  been  enjoying  the  planning 
of  his  Christmas  dinner.  She  would  have  Iris 
favorite  chicken  pie,  roast  turkey  and  sausage, 
snowy  yeast  biscuit,  ginger  cake  and  ]>eaeh 
preserves. 

But  the  Hon.  8.  S.  Murtiu  had  no  kind 
thought  for  the  self  denial  practiced  in  his 
home.  He  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Once  he  had  noticed  when  his  girl-wife  grew 
tired  or  sad;  now  he  looked  upon  her  as  a 
coarse,  hard-working  woman,  a  clog  to  his  up¬ 
ward  course.  He  had  been  living  in  the  midst 
of  men  and  newspapers;  she,  in  the  kitchen 
and  dairy.  They  had  grown  apari .  Ho  an  he 
bade  charming  Miss  Chaniptou  good -night  ho 
said,  smilingly: 

“Perhaps  I  may  reverse  my  decision  about 
going  home,  everything  is  so  congenial  here, 
and  1  hope  you  will  not  despise  me  for  saying 
it,  I  want  to  be  near  you." 

The  eyelids drooped  modestly,  a  lovely  blush 
played  over  the  fair  cheeks  and  she  murmured 
something  about  Ids  words  making  her-  very 
happy,  while  she  mentally  soliloquized: 

“Success  again!  I’ll  get  a  hold  on  his  pocket- 
book  suie.  Mamma  and  I  will  have  another 
Winter  in  Washington  yet.” 

II. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  a  little  boy 
rushed  breathlessly  Into  the  big  kitchen  where 
Mrs.  Martin  was  dressing  poultry  and  in¬ 
specting  herbs  and  spices.  He  flourished  a 
yellow  euvelojie  from  the  "Telegraph,”  nesaid. 
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“Tain’t  for  me.  It’s  for  somebody  in  town, 
I  reckon,”  said  the  busy  woman  as  she  sur¬ 
veyed  the  high-sounding  title,  “Mrs.  Hon.  S. 
8.  Martin.” 

‘Why,  yes,  it  is  for  yoir,  mother,”  said  rosy- 
cheeked  Jennie;  “they’ve  used  your  name 
w  ith  father’s  instead  of  plain  ‘Rachel Martin.’” 

“Read  it  then,  quick.  It  aint  Samuel’s 
haud-wTitin’.”  said  she,  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  letter  really  belonged  to  her. 

It  read; 

“  Your  husband  dangerously  ill.  Brain  fe¬ 
ver.” 

“Oh — h!”  exclaimed  jioor  Mi’s.  Martin  as  she 
sank  into  the  nearest  chair;  “I  never  knew 
anybody  to  git  well  o’  that.  I  must  go  right 
away.” 

“How  can  you  go,  alone,  mother?”  asked 
Mary;  “John  will  be  here  to-morrow — let  him 
go.” 

“No,  1  must  go  right  away,”  said  the  pale 
w  oman,  rising  wearily. 

Love  bids  defiance  to  time  and  distance,  and 
in  a  few-  hours  she  was  speeding  on  her  way  to 
the  distant  city. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 


for  lUumm 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


THE  OLD  FARM. 


Out  In  the  meadows  the  farm  house  lies. 

Old  and  gray,  and  fronting  the  west, 

Many  a  swallow  thither  flies 
Twittering  under  the  evening  skies, 

In  the  old  chimney  builds  her  nest. 

Ah  !  how  the  sounds  make  our  old  hearts  swell. 
Send  them  again  on  an  eager  uucst; 

Bid  the  sweet  winds  of  heaven  tell, 

Those  we  have  loved  so  long  and  well, 

Come  again  home  to  lhe  dear  old  nest. 

When  the  gray  evening,  (tool  and  still. 

Hushes  the  bruin  »nd  heart  to  rest, 

Memory  comes  with  a  Joyous  thrill, 

Brings  the  young  children  back  nt  will, 

Calls  them  all  home  to  the  gray  old  nest. 

Patient  we  wait  till  the  golden  morn 
Rises  on  our  weariness  half -confessed; 

Till,  with  the  chill  and  darkness  gone, 

Hope  shall  arise  with  another  dawn, 

And  a  new  day  to  the  sad  old  nest. 

Soon  shall  we  see  all  the  eager  East, 

Bright  with  the  Day-Star,  at  Heaven's  behest, 
Soon,  from  the  bondage  of  clay  released. 

Rise  to  the  Palace,  the  King's  own  feast. 

Birds  of  flight  from  the  lust  year’s  nest. 

—Christian  Union. 
- - 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  TALK. 


Oh  !  here  you  are  in  the  barn.  This  big  door¬ 
way  makes  a  good  place  for  a  man  to  sit  and 
w  hittle  on  a  rainy  day.  Everything  is  glum 
and  disagreeable  in  the  family  room,  of  course. 
A  rainy  da}-  in  April  is  about  the  worst  in  the 
year  for  mud  and  misery,  in  the  kitchen  of  an 
inconvenient  old  farm-house  like  yours.  This 
is  an  especially  had  time.  ’Tis  baking  day  and 
churning  day,  aud  what  not;  and  the  children 
are  runuing  out  aud  in  through  the  rain ;  and 
you  felt,  and  perhaps  said,  that  if  you  were  the 
woman  of  the  house  you’d  keep  things  in  better 
order,  if  you  didn’t  do  anything  else.  That 
was  a  hard  remark,  teg*,  that,  you  made  about 
being  in  bedlam  as  you  left  the  house. 

Truly,  things  were  in  a  bad  pickle.  The 
room  looked  as  though  it  hadn’t  been  swept 
for  a  week.  Somebody  had  spilled  some  water 
on  the  floor;  one  of  the  little  girls  was  clear¬ 
ing  off  the  breakfast  table;  the  next,  one  was 
rocking  the  baby  and  singing  to  keep  it,  still, 
while  its  mother  skimmed  the  milk.  The  two 
little  boys  were  whittling  on  the  floor,  and  the 
chairs  were  standing  round  just  os  it  happened, 
with  wet  coats  and  blankets  hanging  on  them ; 
the  fire  was  almost  out  of  the  stove,  and  the 
rain  out  doors  was  pouring,  pouring  down, 
when  the  ground  didn’t  need  it  at  all. 

Your  wife  came  out  of  the  pantry  with  a 
pail  of  milk  and  set  it  on  the  stove,  asking  you 
if  you  couldn’t  split  up  something  dry  to  make 
the  fire  burn.  Then  you  made  a  fuss.  You 
said  you  never  did  sec  such  disorderly  work. 
You  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  it  a  man 
couldn’t  come  into  the  house  without  being 
called  on  for  something.  Then  you  told  Jim¬ 
my  to  get  some  kindling;  he  is  ten  years  old 
but  lie  didn't  know  what  to  get,  so  his  mother 
had  to  go  lor  it  after  ail,  while  you  strode 
across  the  room,  kicking  along  as  you  w  ent,  in 
one  place  and  another,  tw»  f#tirs  of  your  own 
boots  aiwj  a  jiair  of  rubbers,  covered  with  mud. 
You  had  left  them  there  yourself,  just  where 
you  pulled  them  off  last  night,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  you  were  stepping  into  the  little 
front  room,  which  lias  a  carpet,  your  wife 
asked  you  if  wouldn’t  pull  off  your  boots  to 
save  the  mud.  Then  you  said  if  you  couldn’t 
have  a  decent  place  in  the  house  you’d  go  to 
the  barn.  So  here  you  are,  and  1  know  you 
feel  mean,  though  you  don’t  consider  more  than 
half  the  truth.  Yon  know  your  wood-house 
leaks  aud  everything  was  wet  this  morning, 


and  your  wife  wras  not  feeling  well  for  the 
baby  was  sick  in  the  night,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  she  never  conld  get  breakfast  ready. 

Now,  you  ate  an  honest,  upright  man.  You 
w-ord  is  good,  aud  your  uarne  is  good  on  paper; 
you  push  your  business  along  in  season,  and 
those  who  have  to  do  with  you  know  what  to 
depend  upon.  There  arc  a  great  many  admir¬ 
able  things  about  you;  but  your  wife  has  a 
hard  time  of  it.  I  repeat  it,  she  has  a  hard 
time ,  harder  than  the  wives  of  many  of  your 
neighbors,  whom  you,  with  reason,  despise. 

When  you  begun  housekeeping  don’t  you 
remember  how  snug  and  nice  aud  clean  the 
rooms  were  ?  They  were  never  mussed  up,  on 
wushing  days  or  rainy  days.  You  could  al¬ 
ways  find  quiet,  cosy  places  by  the  fire  in  the 
stormiest  times.  But  you  never  took  any  pains 
to  keep  things  clean  yourself.  How  much  mud 
aud  manure  you  always  carried  iu  on  your 
boots  in  spite  of  your  wife’s  corn-husk  mats. 
How  much  she  has  cleaned  after  you.  Long 
ago,  she  used  to  ask  you  to  scrape  the  mud  off 
a  little  before  you  got  fairly  up  to  the  door, 
but  you  growled  and  said  you  “  guessed  a  man 
who  did  as  much  work  as  you  did,  had’nt  time 
to  stop  and  dig  and  scrape  at  his  boots  auhour 
every  time  ho  came  into  the  house.”  So  site 
gave  that  up.  Now-  she  is  not  strong,  and  just 
think  how  many  little  children  she  has  to  make 
litter  and  confusion.  How  much  she  has  to  do 
for  them,  w  hile  none  are  yet  large  enough  to 
depend  on  for  help.  They  must  all  have  a 
mother’s  care,  besides  the  cooking,  washing 
and  sew-ing,  which  some  one  else  might  do,  but 
which  she  does  to  save  your  money,  for  you 
know  it  doesn’t  go  into  her  hands.  She  lets 
the  children  whittle  and  play  with  chairs  to 
keep  them  safe  under  her  eye.  W ould  you 
rather  she  would  scold  and  storm  and  drive 
them  aw-ay  into  mischief  somewhere  to  keep 
them,  and  their  dirt,  out  of  the  kitchen  ?  Ah ! 
you  little  understand  the  heart-sinking,  des¬ 
pairing  thoughts  that  come  over  her  when  you 
“  free  your  mind”  as  you  did  this  morning. 
When  a  rainy  day  comes  you  have  some  rest. 
You  look  over  the  newspapers  and  nap  a  little 
maybe.  This  is  right;  but  if  you  only  could 
be  angelic  enough  w-ouldn’t  it  lie  a  1  ilessed 
thing  if  you  would  help  your  wife  a  little  ?  If 
you  only  could  be  angelic  enough  to  speak 
pleasantly,  and  not  find  fault;  to  make  up  a 
good  fire  and  see  that  there  is  dry  wood ;  to 
put  away  your  own  clothes  and  hang  the 
wet  ones  to  dry;  how  much  pleasanter  it 
would  be  than  to  have  you  go  growling  around 
and  your  wife  trembliug  when  she  sees  you 
coming  for  fear  of  the  reproaches  you  will  pile 
ou  her  shoulders  ou  account  of  the  disorder. 
She  feels  it,  I  tell  you  she  feels  it ;  but  she  don’t 
love  you  the  more  for  it,  and  your  children 
love  you  the  less.  Persie  Yere. 

- - 

FARMERS,  THEIR  PERSONAL  AP¬ 
PEARANCE. 


We  have  a  few  things  we  wish  tQ  say  to  the 
readers  of  the  Rural,  but  are  not  sure  they 
belong  to  the  W oman  s  Department.  Presum¬ 
ing  that  anything  about  women  and  home- 
life  will  find  a  welcome  there  we  venture  to 
offer  our  little  talk.  We  were  in  the  city  on 
the  day  for  electing  officei-s  in  the  Fanners’ 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  At  first  we  did 
not  think  of  what  was  going  ou  and  wondered 
why  there  were  so  many  men  mopiug  along 
with  heads  down  and  hands  thrust  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  their  pantaloons,  looking  like  turkeys 
hunting  buckwheat.  When  we  romembered 
what  was  going  on  we  were  provoked  beyond 
measure.  What  is  there  about  farmiug  to  make 
aman  look  so  much  like  distress  as  many  of  our 
farmers  do  when  away  from  home?  We  can’t 
see  why  a  good,  honest  farmer  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  or  his  occupation,  and  yet 
the  crowd  we  saw  on  that,  day  had  many  in  it 
who  looked  as  though  they  might  have  been 
caught  stealing  and  were  on  their  way  to 
prison.  Why  a  farmer  can’t  have  respectable 
clothes  made  to  fit  him,  aud  why  he  eau’t  put 
them  on  right,  and  why  he  can’t  keep  his  hands 
out  of  his  pockets  aud  hold  up  liis  head  and 
look  as  though  he  felt  he  was  a  man  among 
men,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  Yet  we  know 
lots  of  them  do  not.  Many  an  intelligent  man 
that  would  be  really  good-looking  if  lie  had 
his  hair  cut  a  proper  length,  his  whiskers 
trimmed  aud  himself  j >ut  in  good  shape;  but, 
as  he  goes,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  laborer. 
Our  father  was  a  farmer,  our  husband  is  a 
farmer,  and  for  this  class  we  have  great  love 
and  respect,  because  we  know  their  worth; 
and  our  blood  ffcirly  boils  when  we  hear  brain¬ 
less  fops  saying:  “See  the  buckwheat’s  boots.” 
We  do  wish  fanners  would  have  a  little  more 
regard  for  their  own  appearance  as  well  as 
that  of  their  families.  We  should  lx*  very 
sorry  to  advocate  extravagance,  but  it  wout 
cost  much  to  keep  your  hair  well  brushed, 
your  whiskers  becomingly  trimmed,  your 
hands  out  of  your  pockets  and  to  hold  up  your 
head.  As  for  clothes,  the  most  economical 
farmer  w  e  ever  knew  ,  or  one  of  the  most  ecou 
omical,  has  been  many  times  taken  for  a  min¬ 
ister.  He  gets  new  clothes  but  seldom,  ami 


when  he  does,  he  is  very  particular  about 
their  quality  and  fit,  is  very  careful  to  keep 
them  clean  and  neat;  his  collar  and  necktie 
are  always  right.  These  are  little  things,  but 
go  a  gi-eat  way  towards  making  a  good  ap- 
pearauce.  Care  about  small  matters  make 
the  gentleman ;  disregard  of  them  the  clown. 
We  don’t  intend  to  hint,  that  nil  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  careless,  but  there  are  far  too  many 
wbo  are  so  both  in  dress  and  manners.  Moth¬ 
ers,  take  care  of  your  boys  and  make  them 
keep  their  hands  out  of  their  pockets,  their 
hair  nicely  brushed,  teeth  clean,  nails  pared 
and  clean,  and  have  a  care  for  their  appear¬ 
ance  generally ;  so  that  when  they  become 
men  they  will  not  fail  of  showing  themselves 
to  l>e  such ;  aud  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  be  gentlemauly.  t.  m. 


WORK  OF  A  FARMERESS. 


In  the  Spring  of  1882,  April  27,  one  cow 
gave  me  a  handsome  but  small  calf;  within 
the  next  ten  days  two  other  calves  were  given 
me  to  care  for,  which  were  all  I  could  expect 
from  three  little  sentbs,  as  1  suppose  they 
would  be  called,  as  they  have  no  pedigree — 
I  would  rather  have  them  without  a  pedi¬ 
gree,  than  to  have  their  pedigree  without 
them.  The  youngest  cow-  was  four  years  old, 
the  next  was  five,  July  20th  last;  the  oldest  was 
seven  that  Spring.  When  one  calf  was  be 
tween  five  and  six  weeks  old,  I  had  it  dressed, 
sold  all  the  veal  except  the  neck,  and  got  for 
it,  80,67.  When  the  oldest  was  10  weeks  old,  I 
sold  it  with  the  youngest  one  for  814.  They 
wore  all  fed  sweet  skimmed  milk. 

In  the  Winter  of  ’81  and  ’82,  I  wintered  l(i 
sheep,  among  12  of  them  w-ere  15  lambs;  two  of 
the  mothers  could  take  care  of  only  one  lamb 
apiece,  which  left  to  me  a  11  the  care  of  two  to 
be  brought  up  on  cow’s  milk.  That  I  did,  and  I 
helped  also  a  little  mother  take  care  of  her 
lamb  for  two  months.  1  sold  one  of  those  I 
raised  for  $8;  one  of  them  I  now  have;  it  is 
worth  85  at  least. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  I  got  two  pigs, 
six  weeks  old,  aud  fed  them  on  milk  until  the 
potatoes  were  dug;  then  gave  them  boiled 
potatoes,  about  all  they  could  eat,  with  the 
milk  until  1  had  used  over  a  ban-elful  of  small 
ones,  which  brought  the  pigs  to  the  first  day 
of  November;  then  I  commenced  to  feed  corn 
meal  with  their  milk,  increasing  it  until  I  fed 
them  all  they  could  cat.  Then  I  “crowded” 
them  until  the  18th  of  December.  They  were 
dressed  that  day  and  judged  to  weigh  very 
nearly  500  pounds. 

Now  as  to  the  butter  made  from  the  three 
cows:  1  did  not  keep  an  account  of  how  much 
was  used  at  home,  but  1  sold  480  pounds,  having 
churned  the  last  time  Feb.  1st.  All  my  short¬ 
ening  was  butter  or  cream,  as  I  like  it  best, 
aud  make  but  few  pies.  I  would  rather  be 
reading  the  Rural  than  to  be  making  and 
eating  pies. 

I  hire  my  hay -making  by  the  acre.  Never 
let  it  out  on  shares,  as  it  does  not  pay.  It  will 
not  take  one-third  to  pay  for  cutting  and  put¬ 
ting  in  the  barn. 

I  had  80  hens  last  Summer.  Some  of  them 
were  rather  old  for  profit.  I  used  all  the  eggs 
I  wanted  in  my  family,  sold  108  dozen  and  four, 
which  brought  $82.70,  nearly  all  cash.  This  is 
the  experience  ot  but,  a  few  months  with  the 
lambs,  pigs,  calves  and  hens.  Farmeress. 


- 

CROCHETED  RUGS. 


Rugs  are  a  very  comfortable  articie  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  very  convenient  too.  I  have  made 
them  various  wuys,  but  1  saw  a  new  style  for 
making  them  the  Other  day,  that  is  very 
pretty,  eusy  to  make,  aud  I  should  judge 
might  lx*  very  durable  too.  The  rugs 
are  made  of  rags  which  are  torn  in  strips 
nearly  an  Inch  w  ide,  according  to  the  t  hick¬ 
ness  of  the  material,  then  sewed  and  wound 
into  balls  as  for  a  rag  caipet.  Bright  reds 
and  greens  are  desirable,  as  well  as  grays, 
black  or  brown  as  they  look  brighter 
and  more  lively.  Take  a  strong  crochet 
hook,  and  with  a  ball  of  dark  color  cast  <  n 
a  chain  hall  a  yard  long,  then  proceed  to 
crochet  just  the  same  stitch  us  you  use  iu  table 
mats  .or  the  worsted  caps  for  children  that  are 
so  fashionable  just  now.  Keep  the  web 
smooth  and  widen  at  the  ends.  When  the 
centre  is  about  four  times  round  il;auge  tl.e 
color  and  put  iu  a  bright  shade  of  colot td 


these  days  few  young  ladies  take  an  interest  in 
household  duties.  As  I  see  it,  the  world  has 
gone  mad  over  painting,  music,  Kensington, 
aesthetics,  etc.  Every  woman  must  do  a  little 
iu  all  of  these  to  V>e  in  the  fashion,  %vhile  she 
neglects  the  homely  but  more  necessary  duties 
of  everyday  life.  M.  a.  H. 


and  of  great  value  to  their  employers.  But 
take  the  average  service  that  the  American 
farmerine  can  command  throughout  these 
United  States,  and  it  is  of  itself  alone  enough  to 
wear  her  life  out.  At  all  events  I  have  the 
testimony  of  many  women  to  that  effect 
Aside  from  the  wages  paid  to  a  house-maid 
and  her  board,  the  expense  of  having  her 
about,  is  considerable  iu  other  ways — in  fuel, 
iu  light,  in  soap  and  statvlt,  in  bed  and  bed¬ 
ding,  towels,  brooms,  broken  crockery,  kitchen 
utensils  ruined  through  carelessness,  etc. ,  etc 
So.  if  a  woman  can  comfortably  manage  to  do 
the  work  of  her  own  family  without  a  servant 
it  is  more  econoni  ieal  so  to  do  than  to  do  the 
reverse  in  order  to  board  the  male  help  re¬ 
quired  tor  the  farm. 

But,  settiug  aside  economy  and  feasibility 
and  practicability  and  all  “ifs  and  anils,”  there 
are  circumstances  w  hen  it  is  simply  monstrous 
for  a  man  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  taxed  with 
extra  work.  One  of  these  times  is  when  she 
has  a  baby  to  take  care  of  and  the  work  of  her 
household  to  do  in  addition.  There  i.%  no 
work  a  man  docs,  or  can  do.  that  is  so  exhaust¬ 
ing  as  the  continual  care  and  responsibility  of 
u  child — particularly  a  cross  or  sickly  infant. 

It  exhausts  a  woman  physically  and  nervously 
altogether  beyond  a  man’s  comprehension. 
He  comes  iu  from  his  day's  work  with  the 
iuboru  and  inherited  feeling  that,  he  is  to  find  ' 
relief  from  care  in  the  smiles  of  his  wife,  j 
when  iu  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  wife 
who  most  needs  the  relief. 

While  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  man  to  get  a  “  new  wife,”  the  most  difficult 
thing  is  to  get  a  woman  to  sore  herself— to  lead 
the  average  wife  and  mother  to  feel  that  her 
greatest  value  lies  not  so  much  in  what  she 
does  as  in  what  she  is,  and  to  never,  under 
auy  ordinary  circumstances,  allow  herself  to 
be  continuously  over-taxed.  I  know  of  but 
one  circumstance  tinder  which  it  is  her  duty 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  in  taking  proper  and 
necessary  care  of  her  children  when  such  con¬ 
tinuous  care  is  unavoidable  from  lack  of 
assistance.  I  know  that  a  great  many  women 
believe  that  they  see  no  way  to  do  but  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  killed  by  over- work ;  they  see  no 
way  of  escaping  it  but  by  shirking  what 
they  feel  to  be  their  duty,  in  leaving  certain 
things  undone.  If  things  cau’t  be  kept  up 
“decently,”  they  feel  so  uncomfortable  that 
they  find  no  pleasure  in  life,  aud  if  things  go 
to  "waste”  because  they  are  not  attended  to 
there’s  a  wrong  feeling  in  the  conscience.  To 
all  such  I  say — aud  I  speak  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  more’  than  one — hi  the  work  go — 
save  your  health;  you’ll  be  quite  as  well 
off  financially  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  be 
anything — oh,  anything — rather  than  a  uer- 
vous,  broken-down,  middle-aged  woman. 
There  is  no  calamity  which  threatens  the 
Americau  race  like  that  of  nervously-broken 
women  and  tobacco-soaked  men.  It.  means  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  marked  physical  decline. 


rags,  and  so  on  from  one  color  to  another  to 
suit  your  own  taste.  If  you  wish  to  shade  the 
stripe  you  can  do  it  by  sewing  bits  of  red  and 
black  together  and  making  what  carpet 
weavers  call  a  “hit  or  miss”  stripe.  You  can 
crochet  around  the  nig  till  you  get  it  the  size 
you  wish.  It  makes  a  thick  cloth,  full  as 
heavy  as  a  braided  one,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  very  durable.  If  you 
wish  it  round  you  can  start  it  just  as  you 
would  a  Tam  o’  Bhanter  cap,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  chain  first.  It  works  up  old  garments 
quite  economically,  and  turns  them  to  a  useful 
service,  ami  prevents  their  accumulating  in 
the  house,  for  east-off  clothes  hanging  about 
are  a  perfect  nuisance  in  any  family,  ns  they 
gather  dust  and  breed  moths.  Of  Course,  no 
one  would  cut  up  garments  that  arc  of  any 
account,  to  make  either  carpets  or  rugs,  as  it 
would  he  a  waste;  but  those  which  are  post 
redemption  had  bettor  be  manufactured  into 
something  that  is  useful  and  comfortable. 

Grandmother. 


“The  Kemj)  MANURE  SPREADER  u dll  do 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  I  think  manure  spread 
with  it  will  da  one-quarter  mare  good  than 
spread  by  hand.  lean  spread  more  manure 
with  my  spreader  than  a  ay  15  men  lean  hirer 
Darius  Lowell.)  See  page  267. 


BAKING  POWDER. 

Iu  “Questions  Answered”  of  last  week,  the 
recipe  for  baking  powder  I  think  not  so  good 
as  one  that  we  have  used  in  our  family  for 
more  than  a  year.  After  having  used  nearly 
everything  called  baking  powder,  I  tried  the 
following,  and  it  has  ever  proved  satisfactory : 
One  pound  of  pure  eream-of-tartar,  one-half 
pound  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  one  teacup 
of  corn-starch.  Sift  three  or  four  times  to¬ 
gether  before  putting  away.  The  corn-starch 
keeps  it  from  packing.  Rural  Reader. 


OUR  CUTOFFENGINE 

t  A  FUEL 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 
^R0Ll£R__. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

Chambersburg,  Pa, 


l PUaxe  Mention  thin  Payer.) 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

For  Overwork. 

Dr.  G.  W.  COLLINS,  Tipton,  Ind.,  says: 
"I  used  it  in  nervous  debility  brought  on  by 
overwork  in  warm  weather,  with  good  re¬ 
sults.” — A.dv. 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


Ginuta  and  Little  Giants,  "Specials” 


Mother  says,  ask  the  ladies  of  the  Rural 
what  ails  her  spotted  ealla,  or  rather,  what 
ails  it  that  it  is  not  spotted  (  She  procured  it. 
a  thriving  young  plant  lieautifully  spotted,  of 
a  friend.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  froze  one 
night,  but  after  a  time  started  up  again  from 
the  roots  and  is  now  a  large,  vigorous  plant, 
but  “  nary  a  spot  was  the  re.”  or  has  ever  since 
put  in  an  appearance.  It  has  never  blossomed, 
and  what  can  we  conclude  but  that  the  freeze 
froze  the  spots  off  and  the  blossoms  out.  Still 
the  mystery  remains.  Who  will  solve  it  ? 

Eva  Ames. 

[It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  sprout 
from  a  va  negated  leafed  plant  to  be  green- 
eafed,  and  in  this  case  we  would  expect 
greater  luxuriance  than  in  spotted  leaves.  The 
Summer  months  are  its  natural  blooming  time. 
—Eds.] 


regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  and  look  well, 
It  is  better  than  i>iUs  and 
the  usual  purgatives.  Un¬ 
like  them,  it  docs  not  sick¬ 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladies  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  it.  Try  a  23  cent 
box  and  you  will  be  sure 


>-ariy -i.-iiv.  rv.  if  >«r  Uutters  are  not  represented  in 
your  victnltv  please  write  ns  Cor  prices,  send  for  our 
Illustrated  circular  to  E.  W.  UO*S  dfc  Co- 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Fulton,  N.  If. 


to  adopt  it  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


COMPLETE  MANURES 


For  EACH  CROP,  containing  in  a  concentrated  form 
the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 

“AA"  Ammonialed  Super  Phosphate 
“Pelican”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Done. 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 
STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  far¬ 
mers.  mailed  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  A  lift O., 
Established  1830.)  215  PEARL  STREET,  N.Y. 


Domestic  Qrconomi] 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RURBEB  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  he  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Alwavs  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD. 

ISO  Broadway,  New- York. 

Seud  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT-Y  MAPLE. 


BOARDING  HIRED  MEN 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  where 
I  live,  the  custom  (if  it  ever  existed)  of  board, 
ing  workmen  hired  by  the  day,  has  entirely 
passed  away.  If  a  carpenter,  painter,  fence 
builder,  pump  mender  or  a  man  for  doing  farm 
work  of  any  description  (except  that  of  thrash¬ 
ing)  comes  to  the  farm  for  the  day  or  for  a  sue 
cession  of  days,  he  has  his  breakfast  aud  Ids 
supper  at  his  own  home,  and  brings  liis  mid¬ 
day  meal  with  him  in  a  covered  tin  pail  (called 
“kettle”  by  Pennsylvanians).  Workers  would 
probably  do  likewise,  except  that  they  are  too 
far  from  their  homes  most  of  the  time,  to 
lodge  there.  How  much  more  in  wages  they 
receive  for  their  day’s  work  than  if  they  were 
furnished  board,  and  lodging  possibly,  1  do 
not  know,  but  that  sueh  an  arrangement  often 
saves  over-worked  housekeepers  from  the  bur¬ 
then  of  that  “last  straw"  which  broke  the  cam¬ 
el’s  back,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  I  know  that 
there  are  women  who  claim  that  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  iu  the  family,  adds  almost  nothing 
to  the  work— that  the  three  meals  a  day  have 
to  lie  provided  at  all  events,  and  it.  is  not  much 
work  to  provide  enough  more  for  the  extra 
“hands.”  This  may  be  true  with  strong 
womeu,  but  for  the  majority  of  women,  it 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  work,  when 
the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  aud  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  to  clean  up  after,  are  increased. 
My  object  in  referring  to  this,  is  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  hourding  or  non-boarding  of 
workmen  is  the  custom  of  a  neighborhood,  or 
section  of  country  may-bo,  and  not  a  neces¬ 
sity;  aud  that  in  hiring  men  the  stipulation 
should  bo  made,  that  they  are  to  furnish  their 
own  board,  when  it  is  evident  to  the  employer 
that  his  wife  should  not  lx>  further  taxed  with 
toil;  and  a  good  many  times  when  it  is  not 
evident  to  him — for  there  are  plenty  of  men 
who  never  realize  that  their  wives  are  break 
ing  iu  health  from  over  work  and  over-care, 
until  they  are  beyond  human  help.  But  theu — 
theie’s  nothing  easier  for  n  man  to  get  ill  this 
world  than  a  new  wife,  so  my  point  in  this  re¬ 
spect  may  be  no  “point”  after  all.  still,  for 
such  husbands  as  cherish  the  mothers  of  their 
children,  aud  for  such  house keejiei-s  who  are 
honestly  seeking  some  escape  from  the  hard 
work  that  is  crushing  them,  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  uo  hired  men  of  whatever  trade  or 
guild  shall  bo  boarded  at  the  farmhouse. 

Between  keeping  a  servant  and  boarding 
the  men,  and  not  keeping  a  servant  and  not 
lioarding  the  men,  J  ho  comparison  is  altogether 
in  favor  of  the  latter  method.  I  aui  told  that 
in  Nesv  Englan  l  the  American  girls  that  go 
out  to  service  are  intelligent,  neat,  careful 


HOTCHKIN  Sc  WILDER 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 


argest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one-half  acre  manured 
vith  SARDY’S  FERTILIZERS. 

Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Prices 
Reduced. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

J.  B.  8ARDY  <k  SON. 

141  Water  Street,  New  York. 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


COMPANY  TEA. 


Best  work.  Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


I  thank  Mrs.  Jack  for  “Company  Tea.”  1 
never  thought  of  individual  bouquets  for  a 
private  company,  but  think  that  they  would 
add  much  to  the  looks  of  the  table.  With  us 
fruit  cake  is  only  for  looks  ami  compliments. 
It  is  all  the  same  if  made  rich  or  plain,  and 
you  receive  the  same  “no,  thank  you,”  if  you 
do  tell  of  its  simplicity.  It  is  expensive  for 
family  use,  and  after  the  slices  have  been  on 
the  table  for  company  twice  it  does  not  look 
inviting.  It  will  crumble  if  used  with  the 
greatest  care.  Gentlemen  always  waut  meat 
(or  fish  sometimes)  for  a  relish.  Cake,  cus¬ 
tard  aud  canned  fruits  are  all  sweets.  As  for 
myself,  bread  and  milk  and  cookies  or  ginger 
snaps  always  make  a  good  supper  for  me.  It 
is  17  years  since  we  commenced  usiug  Graham, 
and  living  hygienieally.  Our  physician  said 
it  might  do  for  a  while,  but  you  must  eat  beet 
if  you  want  to  be  string.”  We  hail  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  iu  finding  good  wheat.  Finally,  we 
bought  some  that  was  quite  old,  had  it  picked 
aud  ground  whole  for  mush,  using  it  unsifted, 
according  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Jueksou’s  Pftusville 
Home  Method.  A  gem  pau  was  a  thing  un 
heard  of.  The  hardware  dealer  said  that  he 
would  order  a  dozen,  but  grumbled;  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  would  never  sell  them.  He  lid.  how¬ 
ever,  and  many  more.  Almost  every  one  here 
has  one,  and,  strange  to  say,  few  have  learned 
to  make  the  simple  gem.  Some  use  them  tor 
cakes  becaiqte  it  is  the  fashion.  Every  store 
has  a  good  supply  of  Graham  anil  oatmeal  now. 
Looking  back,  we  can  see  w  hat  a  little  leaven 
can  do.  My  object  iu  asking  for  the  article 
from  A.  L.  J.  was  not  alone  for  myself,  but 
it  is  a  question  that  is  asked  in  every  house 
hold.  1  should  like  others  to  give  their 
ideas  aud  opinions  the  same  as  the  promologistA 
have  done  of  the  Kieffer  pear.  For  one,  1  had 
rather  read  than  make  cake,  any  day.  What 
we  waut  is  a  new  order  of  things  that  will 
allow  time  to  be  sociable,  hospitable  and  give 
us  more  time  for  reading.  1  cannot  say  too 
much  iu  favor  of  Hannah  Jane’s  reform.  In 


FERTILIZERS 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  years  1877,  1878,  1ST!)  and  1S80, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was 
S&t.fi)  per  ton:  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  w  as 
$40.91.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  wld,  which 
renders  it  a  soluble  fertiliser,  f.  o.  b.  on  cars  or  ves 
set.  In  bulk  for  S2S  per  ton,  or  in  bags  for  $2S  per  ton. 
G.  A.  Llebcg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
In  valuation  of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States,  puts 
their  value  at  $4S.i «  per  ten.  being  a  SAjibg  fgihe 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fert  lifter  of  orer  $20  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton,  R.  I. 


Our  10-Horse  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  1<V*W  feet  Pine  Lumber  in  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  8  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  aud  Catalogue  “A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  ft  SONS, 

Box  841.  Corning,  g.  Y. 


OVER  100,000  SOLD 


HILL  'DRILL 

PHOSPHATE 


Lawn  MowefTnSf 

FOURTEEN  SIXES  FOR  HAND  I'SH 
Weighing  from  21  lo  51  lbs. 

Til R KG  SIXES  for  HORSE-POWER. 


WITH  POTASH. 

A  general  Kertiilxer  for  all  crops,  aud 
low  iu  price,  prepared  from  the  bone, 
blood,  aud  meat  waste  Of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir,  Boston,  where  about  10O.000 
cattle  ami  600.000  sheep  are  slaughtered 
annually.  It  la  used  lathe  blit  or  drill  or 
I  broadcast,  cither  alone  or  with  manure. 

f living  a  \  Igoroim  start,  a  larger  yield,  amt 
nipmving  the  quality.  As  we  have  sold 
the  past  year  about  23,000  tons  against 
1  1,000  tons  la  1870,  It  must  be  giving  good 
,  satisfaction.  Before  buy  lug,  see  our  local 
,  agent,  or  write  to  us  far  pamphlet. 


U  HAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentee*  and  \l an u fact urer*, 
ti.11  MARKET  J»T..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


We  are  General  Agents,  aud  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer's  Prices  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or 
Chicago,  Ill:  Send  for  Catalogue  ami  prices. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  ,Y  CO.. 

Chicago.  111.  Rochester.  N.  \  . 


0WKER  FERTILIZER  C 

,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEPS 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  11.  ALI.RN  ,V  CO„  Nev 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  N.  Y. 


LONDON  PURPLE  p« 

TRADE  MARK. 

lif~  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  tt,  write  to  HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO. ; Limited),  r 
Box  990,  No.  90  Water  Stkekt.  Nrw  York,  who  will  send  prices  an  t  testimonials. 
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Saturday,  April  21,  1883. 

The  Princess  Louise  arrived  at  Newport,  R. 
I.,  on  Saturday,  and,  with  her  suite,  took  an 
ordinary  train  for  Boston,  where  she  met  Lord 
Lome.  They  started  together  for  home  at 

Ottawa,  Canada,  on  Monday....... . 

The  steamship  Nestorian  has  lauded  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  650  wretchedly  poor  Irish 
immigrants,  the  expense  of  whose  voyage  was 
paid  by  the  English  Government.  The  Par- 
thia  brought  a  less  number  of  the  same  class. 
They  will  be  sent  into  the  interior  by  the 
steamship  company.  Sixty-nine  evicted  farm¬ 
ers  from  Galway  and  Mayo  have  landed  in 

Philadelphia . A  firm  of  Chinese 

merchants  in  Waynesboro1,  Ga.,  have  petition¬ 
ed  the  Chinese  Minister  in  Washington, through 
their  attorney,  for  redress  from  the  United 
States  Government  for  wrongs  done  them  and 
grievances  committed  by  a  mob  at  that  place. 

. The  Pennsylvania  House  has  passed  a 

bill  abolishing  the  contract  system  in  prisons 

and  reformatory  institutions . Evidence 

is  closed  in  the  Star  Route  cases,  and  now  the 
lawyers  are  explaining  it  and  confusing  the 

jury - The  Washington  Grand  Jury  last.  Wed, 

nesday  presented  indictments  against  ex-Senu- 
tor  Kellogg  and  Thomas  J.  Brady,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Star  Route  frauds  in  Texas . 

Professor  0.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  was 
elected  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 

Sciences . Mr.  Daggett,  United  States 

Minister  resident  at  Honolulu,  denies  the 
statement  that  Chinese  sugars  are  expoited  to 
this  country  as  the  product  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  sugar  from  these  is  admitted 
duty  free . The  New’  York  Stock  Ex¬ 

change  Relief  Committee  has  $4,800  left  of  the 

money  collected  for  the  Ohio  flood  suffers . 

Sixty  Mormon  missionaries  sailed  from  this 

port  for  Europe  last  Tuesday, . . . 

A  proposed  prohibitory  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Michigan 

Legislature  last  w’eek . Leonard  B. 

Hodges,  Superintendent  of  Tree-Planting  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  died  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  13th.  He  wras  born  in  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N  Y.,  in  1823,  and  w’ent  to  Minne¬ 
sota  in  1849  and  has  attained  a  National  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  arbor  icnlturist.  He  was  the  au. 
thor  of  the  original  law'  for  timber-culture  on 
public  lands. - - - - Charles  R.  Miller,  former¬ 

ly  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times . 

Jay  Gould,  with  a  self-made  fortune  of  $100,- 
000,000  at  the  age  of  47,  proposes  to  retire  per¬ 
manently  from  active  business.  He  can  close 
his  business  m  24  hours.  He  has  six  children. 

S.  J.  Gould,  at  23,  is  to  take  charge  of  affairs. 

. De  Lesseps  and  Nathaniel  Appleton 

are  said  to  have  $3,000,000  to  spend  in  cutting 

a  canal  through  the  Cajje  Cod  peninsula . 

Immigrants  for  the  Northwest  are  passing 
through  St.  Paul  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a 
week. ...... . Work  in  the  Minnesota  pineries 

is  practically  suspended.  The  estimated  total 
cut  of  logs  on  the  streams  about  St.  Paul  is 
435,000,000  feet,  or  50,000,000  in  excess  of  any 

former  year . . . 

The  Alabama  Claims  Court  has  completed 
arranging  its  docket.  There  are  now’  5,770 

eases  on  it . A  telegram  from  Muncie, 

Ind. ,  on  the  16th  says:  “On  "Wednesday  last 
Charles  Rhodes,  a  young  man,  18  years  old, 
started  for  the  country  with  a  box  of  Hercules 
cartridges  under  his  arm,  used  to  blow  up 
stumps.  When  only  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
city  the  entire  box  of  cartridges  exploded  , blow- 
ing  his  body  to  pieces.  Some  of  his  clothes 
hung  on  the  trees  70  feet  high.  Buildings 

near-by  were  made  a  total  wreck.” . 

Captain  Eads  says  that  w’ork  on  the  Tehuante¬ 
pec  Ship  Railway  is  going  ou,  and  the  road 
will  be  finished  before  the  Panama  Canal  is 

opened . In  Connecticut  the  Senate 

has  defeated  the  Prohibitory  Constitutional 
Amendment  by  a  vote  of  11  to  nine,  four 
members  being  absent.  A  two-thirds  vote  is 
required  to  submit  the  amendment  to  the 

.  George  Scheller,  the  liquor- 

store  keeper,  who  has  been  on  trial  for  setting 
the  Newhall  House  on  fire  at  Milwaukee,  has 
been  acquitted— verdict  greeted  with  cheers. 

. Iu  Ohio  the  Scott  Bill  became  a  law 

Tuesday,  taxing  each  liquor-dealer  of  the 
State  $200  a  year;  those  selling  beer  and  wine 


$100 . The  Minneapolis  City  Council  has 

raised  the  license  fee  for  saloons  from  $100  to 
$1,500 . The  Women’s  Silk  Culture  Asso¬ 


ciation  held  its  aunual  meeting  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Thursday.  Receipts  for  past  year, 
$4,303.05;  expenditures,  $4,069.74.  Besides  the 
balance  of  $283.31  iu  the  Treasury,  there  are 
$1,000  at  interest.  The  work  of  the  Association 
lias  greatly  increased  during  the  part  year, 
and  the  outlook  for  future  usefulness  is  prom¬ 
ising.  Mr.  John  Lucas  was  I’e-elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  a  full  Board  of  Managers. ........ 


The  Ohio  Legislature  has  adjourned  sine  die. 
Wednesday  it  defeated  the  bill  abolishing  the 
contract  system  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  after 

a  stubborn  contest . Flemming  of  the  firm 

of  Flemming  &  Merriam,  the  most  extensive 
of  the  Chicago  “blind  pool”  swindlers,  fled  to 
Canada,  where  a  large  number  of  his  victims 
clubbed  together  and  had  him  arrested.  He 
has  paid  their  losses  to  many;  but  so  soon  as 
he  left  prison,  after  paying  one  lot,  he  has 
been  arrested  by  another  in  a  different  place. 
He  is  now  jailed  at.  Toronto,  and  if  he  gets 
free  there,  he  wdll  be  taken  to  Montreal  ou 
w’arrant.  No  news  of  the  other  swindlers  yet. 

. ....The  Cincinnati  distilleries  expect 

to  shut  dow’n  the  last  of  June  under  the 

agreement  made  by  the  pool . . 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  have 
been  purchased  a  mile  south  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  on  which  school  buildings  will  be  at 
once  erected  for  300  Indian  scholars,  their 

teachers  and  attendants  . George  J.  Gould. 

a  son  of  Jay  Gould,  is  reported  to  be  a  heavy 
buyer  of  wheat  in  Chicago.  There  is  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  he  is  buyiug  on  his 
own  account  or  for  his  father . The  lum¬ 

ber  dealers  of  New  England  propose  to  raise 
the  price  of  building  lumber  $1  per  thousand... 
The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  prohib¬ 
ition  law  of  Kansas  is  to  be  tested  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
National  Brewers’  Association  have  employed 
Senator  Vest  of  Missouri  to  prepare  the  papera 
for  presentation  before  the  court,.  Senator 
Vest  holds  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  the  right  to  sell  and  manu¬ 
facture  liquor,  and  that  no  State  has  the  right 
to  abridge  any  right  which  is  guaranteed  by 
that  constitution  by  amending  an  organic  act. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  having  re¬ 
cognized  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors  as  a  constitutional  light,  no 
State  can  say  that,  the  manufacture  and 
sales  areunlaw’ful . A  telegram  from  Buf¬ 

falo  this  morning,  says  it.  wall  lie  impossible  to 
open  the  canals  before  May  10 . Presi¬ 

dent  Arthur  has  a  severe  chill  on  board  the  U. 
S.  Steamer  Tallapoosa  at  Savannah.  He  will 

probably  come  uorth  by  rail . In  the 

Southwest  the  Indians  have  been  continuing 
their  outrages  on  isolated  parties.  By  last 
accounts  they  had  retreated  to  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Gen. 
Crook  is  preparing  to  follow  them  vigorously, 
and  will  command  the  joint  forces  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Mexico.  He  w’ill  also  have  150 
Apaches  from  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  He 
wires  that  the  settlers  have  exaggerated  the 
outrages  in  order  to  create  a  pretext,  for  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  the  Reservations . . . 


TOO  GOOD  TO  BI5  REAL. 

“I  am  gaining,”  writes  a  lady  w’ho  is  using 
the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  “so  rapidly 
in  feelings  and  appearance,  that  it  seems 
almost  too  good  to  be  real.  To  have  day  after 
day  and  week  and  week  pass  without  one  of 
those  heart  troubles;  to  enjoy  seven  or  eight 
uninterrupted  hours  of  sice])  at  night;  to  hove 
o  good  appetite  and  no  inconvenience  from 
stomach  troubles;  to  feci  quite  comfortable 
and  free  from  pain  most  of  (he  time ,  is  hap¬ 
piness  without  alloy,'"  Our  Treatise  ou  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and  results, 
with  reports  of  eases  and  full  information, 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv, 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 


Saturday,  April  21,  1883. 

About  500  delegates  x-epresenting  the  cattle 
men  of  Western  Kansas  and  the  Pan  Handle 
met  in  convention  at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  on 
April  11.  A  committee  reported  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  similar  to  the  Colorado  and 
Texas  Associations.  A.  H.  McCoy  was  elected 
President  and  C.  W.  Willett,  Secretary.  A 
Round-up  Committee  w’as  appointed  and  a 
committee  to  select  a  Boaxd  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  A  resolution  pledging  members  of 
the  Association  to  discourage  carrying  fire¬ 
arms  was  passed  unanimously;  also  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  petition  Congrese  to  take  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  pleura-pneumonia . 

The  Mexican  Agricultural  Society  which  met 
iu  the  City  of  Mexico  on  April  12,  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  Mexican  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  reduce  the  freight  rate  on  the  Jalapa 
and  Vera  Ci’uz  line,  to  promote  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  field  products;  also,  requesting  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  different  States  to  cause  the  abolition 
of  taxes  on  coffee  and  other  farai  products,  in 

the  interest  of  the  export  trade . The 

American  Consul  at  Sierra  Leone  complains 
in  a  report  to  the  State  Deparment  that  the 
Kentucky  tobacco  received  at  that  port  is  dis¬ 
honestly  packed.  The  mount  taken  by  that. 

market  last  year  was  881,880  pounds . 

Moffatt,  the  London  agent  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  telegraphs  that  the  probable  de¬ 
crease  in  the  area  of  growing  wheat  in  Great 
Britain^ is  16  per  cent.,  and  in  France  10  per 


cent.  There  is  also  a  reduction  of  the  ai’ea  in 
Russia.  In  Austria  and  Hungary  the  full 
breadth  has  been  sown,  but  the  condition  of  the 
plant  is  not.  generally  favorable . The  un¬ 

manageable  Mississippi  is  again  on  the  rampage. 
Fifteen  thousand  aci’es  of  the  finest  lands  are 
abandoned  to  the  flood  in  Mississippi  and  Ar¬ 
kansas.  The  present  rise  is  still  continuing  at 
the  rate  of  six  inches  per  day.  and  will  cover 
nearly  as  great  an  extent  of  toi’ritory  as  in 
March.  The  damage  will  be  confined  chiefly 

to  the  inundation  of  crops  . 

A  Canada  farmer  dropped  dead  while  descend¬ 
ing  into  bis  root  cellar,  “  asphyxiated  by  foul 

ail1,”  local  report  says . It  was  charged 

that  some  vines  imported  from  China  about  a 
week  ago,  were  infested  by  the  phylloxera. 
Samples  were  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  for  examination;  aud  Prof.  Riley  de- 

clai-es  there  is  no  trace  of  the  pest . 

During  a  discussion  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  Thursday,  on  the  subject  of  to¬ 
bacco  culture,  Signor  Magliani,  Minister  of 
Fiuauce,  declaiwl  that  the  government  firmly 
intended  to  encourage  the  home  cultivation  of 
that  plant  and  would  grant  large  bounties  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  people,  he  said,  must,  not 
delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  Italy 
w  ould  ever  overcome  American  competition  in 

this  bi’anch  of  agriculture . The  Jei’sey 

cow,  Oakland’s  Cora,  18855,  A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  re- 
poi’ted  as  producing  81  pounds  5*./  ounces  of 

butter  from  March  7  to  April  6  inst. . The 

49  cheese  factoi’ies  of  Maine  last  year  made 
586,734  pounds  of  cheese  which  sold  at.  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  13b;  cents  per  pound . An  English 

tenant  about  to  change  his  residence,  adver¬ 
tises  for  500  rats  and  5,000  weeds  with  which 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  lease  w’hich 
requires  him  to  leave  the  premises  precisely  as 

he  found  them . An  appropriation  bill 

now  before  the  Michigau  Legislature,  contains 
an  item  of  $59,089  forth©  Agricultural  College 

against  $00,164  appropriated  in  1881  . A 

contract  has  been  closed  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
for  the  shipment  of  75,000  head  of  cattle  from 
the  grazing  region  245  miles  south  of  that  city 
on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Saute  F4  Railroad 
to  Wichita  Falls,  114  miles  noi-th.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  215  trains  of  14  cars  each,  at.  a  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  $105,850,  being  at  the  rate  of  $35  a 
car.  The  shipment,  is  rendered  necessax-y 
by  the  lax-ge  amount  of  fencing  recently  put 

up  in  the  southern  pai*t  of  the  State . At 

Zumbota  Falls,  Minn.,  a  cyclone  wrecked  a 
$5,000  bridge  and  many  buildings,  including 

th©  post-office .  In  Desha  County,  Ark., 

the  buffalo  gnat  is  doing  unprecedented  dam¬ 
age.  The  destruction  of  unprotected  horses, 
mules  and  cattle  is  fearful.  It  is  dangei’ous  to 
drive  stock  thro’  the  bottom  lands  of  Desha 
and  Chicol  Counties,  as  the  gnats  are  there  by 
millions.  In  Bolivar  County,  Miss.,  nearly 
one  hundred  mules  have  been  killed  by  the 
pests.  This  year  planters  in  the  counties 
named,  consider  the  damage  by  the  gnats  as 

gx-eat  as  that  by  the  overflow . Mr.  E. 

Burnett,  of  Deerfoot  Fanu,  Southboro,  Mass., 
has  just  returned  fi-om  the  Channel  Islands 
with  12  Jerseys  and  25  Guernseys.  Most  of 
them  were  two-year-old  heifers  with  calf,  and 
came  from  the  best  stock  on  the  Islands.  Mr. 

•T.  E.  Williams,  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  who 
w’as  with  Mr.  Burnett  on  the  Islands,  also 

bikings  home  a  herd  of  25  head  of  Jerseys . 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Araericau  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Mr.  John  J.  Holly  was  elected 
President,  aud  Messrs.  W.  S.  Taylor,  E.  Bur¬ 
nett,  F.  Bronson  aud  C.  S.  Dole  wox-e  elected 
directors.  The  treasurei’’s  report  was  very 
satisfactory,  showing  the  handsome  surplus 
of  over  #17,000 . Auewbaro  for  the  pur¬ 

pose  of  making  experiments  in  feeding  cattle 
and  pigs,  has  been  completed  at  the  Mass.  Ag, 

College  at  Amhei-st . A  telegram  from  St. 

Johnsburg,  Vt.,  says  that  many  farmei-s  will 
uot  attempt  to  make  maple  sugar  this  year  on 
account  of  the  deep  snow.  Unless  freezing 
weather  comes  at  once,  the  sugar  crop  will  l>e 

a  failure  in  that  part  of  the  State . The 

lai’gest  cigar  ruanufaetnriufc  finn  at  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  lias  agi’ecd  to  give  an  increase  of  $1 
per  thousand  to  its  employes  after  May  1. 
Cigai’-makei’s  generally  are  gettixxg  a  shai-e  of 
the  money  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  tax  . The  officials  of  the  Northern 

Pacific  Railroad  say  that  lai’ge  slaughter 
houses  will  be  established  at  various  points  in 
the  Yellowstone  country,  along  the  line  of  that 
road,  with  a  view  to  the  shipment,  of  dressed 

beef  East. . The  Mexican  Government 

denies  the  reports  circulated  in  the  United 
States  that  Americans  cannot  acquire  laud  in 
that  country.  The  Government,  generally 
grants  the  permission  needed  to  hold  land 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  frontier  belt. 
The  prohibition  to  pre-empt,  uncultivated  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  the  frontier  States  does  not  apply 
to  the  possession  of  other  lunds.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  old  x’egulatious,  the  entire 

counti’y  is  open  to  Americans . A  motion 

having  been  made,  Tuesday,  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  looking  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
hibition  of  iiupoi’tation  of  American  cattle  on 
account  of  the  alleged  existence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  this  eountiy,  the  Minister  of 


Agriculture  opposed  such  a  measure  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  only  a  few’  cases  hei’e. 

. Orange  City,  Fla,,  has  com  in  silk  and 

tassel . An  immense  amoxmt  of  ox-ange 

seed  has  been  planted  this  year  throughout 

South  Florida . The  tix-stw’ool  clip  of  the 

season  w’as  sold  at  Waco,  Texas,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound . . The 

number  of  bearing  orange  trees  on  Halifax 
River,  in  Florida,  is  estimated  at  300,000. 

Newr  groves  are  being  planted  all  th©  time . 

A  ceusns  of  the  live  stock  of  Prussia,  compai-ed 
with  the  census  of  1882,  show’s  an  important 

increase,  except  in  sheep . Abram  Suy- 

dam,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  was  arrested  Thurs- 
day  for  making  a  bogus  sale  of  600,000  aci’es 
of  land  in  Virginia,  by  which  moans  English 
capitalists  were  swindled  out  of  $450,000.  Of 
the  land  300,000  acres  wore  supposed  to  be  near 
Abingdon ;  as  to  the  rest,  nobody  seems  yet  to 
know  where  it  was  alleged  to  be. . .  . 

Fi’ederick  C-.  Stevens,  propi’ietor  of  Attica’s 
noted  Maplewood  stock  farm,  and  son  of  the 
millionaire  Cougi'essman  Stevens,  sails  for  a 
three  months’  tour  in  Europe  from  Boston  to¬ 
day.  He  will  l’epi’esent  the  Amor  icon  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  at  the  great,  cattle  show- 

in  Hamburg,, .  . . . 

The  cotton-seed  oil  made  by  the  mill  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  is  x-ated  by  dealers  in  New  Orleans 
as  the  “  type  of  prime.”  A  second  order  of  100 
Ixarrels  has  been  filled  by  the  Greenville  mill. 
. The  total  value  of  the  expoi’ts  of  do¬ 
mestic  brendstuffs  from  the  United  States  in 
Mai'ch  was  $17,802,275,  and  for  the  nine  months 
ended  March  31,  1883,  $167,233,418,  For  the 
nine  months  ended  March  31,  1882,  the  total 
value  w-as  $147,711, 588 .  . .  Cypress  is  th  reatened 
with  another  plague  of  locusts — eggs  hatch¬ 
ing  with  alarming  rapidity.  Eveiy  sort  of 
contrivance  being  collected  to  catch  the  pests . 

. In  view  of  the  opening  of  navigation 

the  trunk  railroad  lines  have  been  cutting 
graiu  rates  from  the  West — 30c.  instead  of  25c. 
per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 

the  last  rate . A  sale  of  Polled  Angus 

and  Gallo w-ay  cattle,  belonging  to  A.  B.  Ma¬ 
thew’s,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Geary  Bros., 
of  London,  Canada,  took  place  at  Kansas  City- 
last  week,  when  118  animals  wei’e  sold  at  an 
average  of  $532,  The  total  amount  of  the  sale 
was  $62,745.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
$1,160  for  “  Maria,”  bought  by  Homin  &  Titus, 
Cedar  Vale,  Kansas;  the  next  highest  was 
$1,025  for  “Cax-pie,”  by  J.  W.  Prow-ei-s,  West 
Los  Animas,  Colorado.  The  attendance  w-as 
veiy  lai’ge,  including  stockmen  from  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Nebraska. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  April  21,  1883. 

A  renewal  of  the  strike  among  the  Royal 
Irish  Coustabulaiy  is  threatened,  the  men 
being  greatly  dissatisfied  over  the  neglect  of 
the  Government  to  redress  their  grievances — 
small  pay  for  much  w-ork  and  public  odium. 

. Another  revolution  in  Hayti  caused  by 

the  persecution  of  the  mulattoes  by  the  full- 
bl<  loded  xxegi’oes.  The  former  rebelled  and  are. 
up  to  date,  successful,  having  captured  con¬ 
siderable  territory  and  defeated  the  govern - 
ment  troops  with  n  loss  of  85  killed  and  300 

wounded,  on  March  31 . The  situation  in 

Peru  is  practically  unchanged.  The  people 
declare  their  willingness  to  make  any  terms 
w  ith  Chili,  but  their  leaders  are  in  the  road, 
aud  the  country  is  being  ruined,  while  private 

ends  are  being  played  for . The  Mexican 

drainage  scheme  “bangs  fire,”  because,  as  Com. 
Lorlng  says,  the  company  hesitate  to  send 

$200,000  to  Mexico  as  a  guarantee  deposit . 

One  hundred  buildings,  including  the  homes  of 
several  cabinet  ministers,  were  burned  in 
Mandalay,  the  capital  of  Bunnah,  last  week. 

. It  is  stated  that  a  commission  bus  been  sent 

from  Queensland,  Australia,  to  take  possession 
of  the  Island  of  New  Guinea  as  a  dependency 
of  Queensland.  The  Australia  ns  were  afraid 

Gennuuy  might  appropriate  the  island . 

In  Ireland  the  pi-isoners  charged  with  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  are  still  being  tried 
in  Dublin.  It  appears  that  every  one  of 
the  an-ested  men  has  offered  to  become  an 
‘•informer.”  Eight  of  them  it  is  expected  will 
hang  for  the  crime.  Several  flush  arrests  of 
“suspects”  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  espec¬ 
ially  in  Limerick.  On  Thursday,  8  men 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  dynamite 
conspiracy  in  England  were  arraigned  in  the 
Bow-street  Police  Court,  London.  Norman, 
whose  real  name  is  William  Joseph  Lynch, 
turned  informer.  He  was  born  iu  the  State  of 
New-  Y*rk.  He  was  hired  iu  this  city  to  “dy¬ 
namite”  England . In  Russia  extraordin¬ 

ary  precautions  and  numerous  arrests  are  the 
order  of  the  day  to  prevent  the  Nihilists  from 
carrying  out  their  threats  of  blowing-up  the 
Czar  and  his  company  at  hisapprout  hiug  coro¬ 
nation  ut  Moscow . Eighteen  prominent 

Nihilists  on  trial  in  St.  Petersburg  were  all 
convicted  Thursday.  Six  were  condemned  to 
death . That  triple  alliance  is  stated  to 


at  12c;  1,323  lb,  at  12c,  less  50c.  per  head.  Missouri 
steers,  1,460  lb,  at  1244c,  SOB.  Ohio  steers,  1,464  lb,  at 
1244c.  56  lb,  less  85;  do,  1,244  lb,  at  1194c;  56  1b,  less  $1 
per  head;  hulls,  1,515  lb,  at  5  etc;  Missouri  steers,  1,130 
!b,  at  1144  c,  55  B:  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  steers,  1,494 
B,  at  7&c.  live  weight;  do,  1,500  lb,  at  1244c.  56  B;  do, 
1,425  B,  at  12c.  and  81  per  head.  Michigan  oxen,  1,470 
lb,  at  10c,  55  B. 

Calves.— A  few  choice  Jerseys  reacfred  8e,  but  716c. 
Is  the  outside  quotatlou  for  prime  stock.  Buttermilk 
calves  sold  at  fe-tOjc,  Poor  to  prime  country  dressed 
sold  at  4®  9c;  common  to  prime  city  dressed  at  o@10c. 
Veals,  106  B,  at  7c;  12s  b,  at  ss^c;  ■*  it.,  at  4440;  97  B,  at 
4c.  Jersey  veals,  various  weights,  at  644® i%c. 

Sitr.cr  avtj  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  <la  vs,  31,087 
head  against®, 1  head  for  the  corresponding  time 
last  week.  Clipped  sheep  sold  at  85.'9>©5,75;  unshorn 
do  at  C74®744e.  Yearlings  sold  at  8<38}6c.  -  for  fair  to 
primr.  Poor  stock  uot  wanted-  A  few  Spring  lambs 
sold  at  85.25647.50. Dressed  mutton  in  rather  better  de¬ 
mand  at  at  -va dressed  yearlings  selling  a;  Ills 
<a,124ie.  Clipped  Ohio  sheep  58  lb,  at  83.35.  Unshorn 
Ohio  sheep.  308  tb.  at  741c.  Jersey  lambs  at  an  aver- 


have  been  made  for  six  years . An  arrange 

ment  by  which  the  claims  of  France  are  to  be 
satisfied  has  been  accepted  by  Queen  Rana- 

volo,  of  Madagascar. _ Clubs  are  about  to 

be  organized  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  election  of  Gen.  Diaz  as  President  of 

Mexico  in  1884 . It  is  believed  that  war  is 

imminent  between  France  and  China.  Gun¬ 
boats  have  left  Toulon  for  Tonquin.  The 
Chinese,  too,  are  reported  to  be  making  active 

preparations . At  Paris,  Louise  Michel,  the 

prominent  female  anarchist,  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial . Three  gunborts  are  crais- 

ng  off  Cork,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  intercept  a 
vessel  proceeding  from  America  with  a  con¬ 
signment  of  infernal  machines . The  Ha¬ 

vana  authorities  have  removed  the  restrictions 
on  importations  of  certain  brands  of  American 
lard,  analyses  of  the  article  having  proved  the 

charges  of  adulteration  to  be  false . 

An  encounter  is  reported  between  Frenchmen 
and  natives  at  Pontanegro,  Congo.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  said  to  have  been  victorious . 


Strawberries.  Charleston,  4R  quart.  30@40c. 
apples.  Western  New  York,  mixed  lots,  83.00 
600.75 ;  Hnldwlne,  V  barrel,  83.SOf<i,4.00 ;  do..  Green¬ 
ings,  V  barrel,  83-50O4JXI :  do..  Inferior,  p  barrel, 
$2.50®3,?5:  cranberries,  Jersey,  fair  to  good  V  crate. 

83.00aj3.50;  do.  <lo,,  poor  “  - 

oranges,  choice,  bright, 
do.,  fair  to  good,  $1.00®) 

Picked,  V  tb..  (K6l®?44r..;  cio.,  di. 
do.,  do.,  good  to  primo,  SgfOGUc 


turtle  soup,  82.75w3.00-  do.  foreign,  mediums,  81.80(a) 
1.90;  peas, green,  liSd,  prime. 8l.25@L27hh  do. Southern, 
b.  e..  Hi  2-bushel  bag.  $2,50@’2.75. 

Breadstuffs  AND  Provisions.— Wheat.— Ungraded 
Winter  red  U  2.Qe.  higher;  No.lred  Is  the  same;  steam¬ 
er  No.  3  White  bile,  higher!  No.  1  white  ls?44c.  higher; 
No.  2  red  seller  for  April  Is  4S*c.  higher.  Eye— West¬ 
ern  is  2c,  higher;  Canada  and  State  is  46c.  higher. 
Corn— Ungraded  mixed  Is  2e.  higher;  No.  3  Is  6c.  high¬ 
er.  Oats— No.  2.  Is  44c.  higher:  No.  1  Is  46c.  higher; 
white  Stale  la  80.  higher. 

Pricesof  Flour,  Feed  uud  Meal— Flock— Market  bet- 
ter,  with  a  fairly  active  export  demand.  Quotations: 
No.  2,82.700,3.65;  latter  extreme;  superfine,  $3.65644  15. 
latter  extreme ;  eommon  to  fair  extra  State,  $4.10® 
4.35;  good  to  fancy  do.,  84.4Cf-i7.00;  common  to  good 
extra  Western.  *4.10®  I. to;  good  to  choice,  84.7OS87.60; 


UUI.  WA.  ^.LiXnHIthilVj  UU. 

leanuts,  Virginia,  hand- 
ilo.,  fancy,  6§4@7*4e.: 
‘  :,i  hickory  nuts,  P 
bush..  81.506Sl.75;  pecans.  P  ft,.  5tgi7c. 

Eaos. — A  more  or  less  unsettled  tone  continues,  and 
the  market  Is  feverish.  Buyers  appear  indifferent, 
and,  as  a  rule,  confine,  orders  to  immediate  wants 

State  and  Pennsylvania  In  bbls..  18  doz..  13® 
1S4&C:  choice  Western,  1746®  1744c;  Canadian,  1746®  174iC; 
Southern  choice,  '7c:  do.  Inferior,  14®16c;  duck  eggs, 
25®2fie:  geese.  40m42c. 

Hay  and  Stiiaw.— The  market  Is  liberally  supplied 
with  all  grades  of  hay,  and  trade  continues  quiet. 
Straw  tn  free  supply  and  dull. 

Hay,  No.  1.  prime,  P  100  lbs,  S0@85c;  do.  No.  2,  good, 
70® 75c ;  do-  No.  3,  medium,  65®70e;  do.  clover  mixed, 
55®S0c:  Jo.  shipping,  55c;  do.  clover,  45®50c;  straw,  No. 
1  rye,  50c;  No.  2  rye,  40c:  do.  oat,  30@35c. 

Hoes.— Brewers  are  buying  to  a  small  extent,  and 
outside  their  purchases  the  business  amounts  to  very 
little.  The  market  firm  In  tone. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  or  1332,  prime  to  choice,  92@95e;  do. 
do.,  mediums.  S5®90Ct  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  80@83c; 
do.,  crop  of  1381,  good  to  choice,  80®85e;  do.,  old  olds, 
60® 65c ;  Eastern,  crop  of  1332,  fair  to  choice,  80090; 
Pacific  Coast,  do.,  do.,  so®90. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry— Prices  noni 
nally  unchanged,  though  the  tone  Is  weak. 

Sprlngchlctens,  near-by,  V  palr,73c®8L25;  fowls, Pa. 
anil  Jersey,  17®13c.;  do.  State,  ti®18c.;  do.  Western. 
17® iBc. :  Souchern.  16c.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and 


common  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  Sl.lffil.85; 
good  to  choice,  do.,  84.9(Vi,7.(Xl;  common  extra  Minn.. 
$4.10644.71);  dear,  $5.60®  86,35;  rye  mixture.  $5.18®5.73; 
bakers'  extra.  $.7.75<ir,.SU;  straight,  $ii.25fiS7.1iJ;  patent, 
86.76®  7.60;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  84,v0®4.75i 
good  to  very  ehulee,  $4.80(37.00:  patent  Winter  wheat 
extra,  86.25® 7.25;  city  mills  extra,  for  West  Indies, 
85.25tsJi.60-  South  America,  85.€5@5.|5.  Southern  Flour 
a  trifle  better  with  a  moderate  export  and  Jobbing 
trade  demand.  Common  to  good  extra,  $4.85®&.lV: 

§ood  to  choice,  85.1*  <i)6.85.  Kye  flour  quiet,  unchanged. 

upertine.  88.utJfttS.7r>,  latter  for  choice.  Corn  Meal  (lull; 
yellow  Western,  $S2Wft»:M.V  Brandvwtne,  $3.45®3.SU. 
Feed  about  steady;  10  B®30V(.95c.;  100  B,  !Kk.-.®$LU5; 
sharps,  $1.10®  1.15;  rye  feed.  $1®L05. 

Pricks  of  Grain—  Wurat.— Market  irregular  and 
unsettled.  Ungraded  Spring  at  95c.  in  store:  do. 
Winter  red,  steamer  No.  S  red,  $1.05:  No. 

3  red.  $1.1746  delivered;  steamer  No.  2  red,  $1.17;  No. 
2  red,  $1.3046  for  rail  eerlUleutes,  $b2l6i(a'L‘i!!i4  deliv¬ 
ered  from  elevator;  $1.21  In  sroro;  No.  1  red.  81.26; 
mixed  Winter,  $1.09;  ungraded  white,  35c®l.3446; 
steamer  No.  3  white,  8546c;  No.  1  white,  53®9lo; 
No.  2  white,  $1.03®  1.04  for  certificate*.  ShOttJJ 
delivered  next  week;  No,  1  white,  $1,13®1 .1*4$; 
No.  2  red  seller  April.  8L19®L2144:  Mav,  $1.1976® 
1.22;  June,  $1,211^0.1.21;  July.  $1.2344® t-Otiq:  August, 
$  1.22® L *2-1 44)  September,  t£*»i@lj».  EVE-Markei 
urin  aud  quiet;  Western.  72®7®-;  Canada  und  State, 


TIMBER  LANDS 


Well  Pleased  Wltli  the  Fertilizer. 

Kings  Co.,  L.  I.,  Oct.  25,  1882. 

H.  J.  Balter  &  Bro. — I  used  about  800  pounds 
of  Potato  Fertilizer  to  the  acre,  which  yielded 
over  300  bushels  of  fine  large  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  W.  Feldman.  —Adv. 


A  revised  edition  of  the  Virginia  Beal  Estate 
Journal,  containing  a  full  descriptive  Ust  of  valuable 
Timber  Land  and  many  desirable  Farms,  Is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  will  bo  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Stock  Farms  a  specialty.  ISjXij  ro  UO.iOO  cattle  arrive 
here  annually.  Correspondence  solicited-  Address 
WM.  P.  HtLLEARY  &  SON, 

Warrenton,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 


FERN  W  OOD 

GUERNSEY  HERD 


♦All  ladies  who  may  be  troubled  with  new  • 
ous  prostration ;  who  have  a  sense  of  weariness 
and  a  feeling  of  lassitude ;  who  are  languid  in 
the  morning :  in  whom  the  appetite  for  food  is 
capricious  and  sleep  at  proper  hours  uncertain, 
should  have  recourse  to  Mrs.  Pinkham’s  Vege¬ 
table  Compound. — Adv. 


CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK, 

Offers  one  BULL  from  Imported  dam  by  Imported 
Prize  Bull  Gold  Fern,  sixteen  months  old;  very  prom¬ 
ising. 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  cts.  per  box— A  d  r. 


VISIBLE  8UPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

April  14, 1883.  April  15, 1882 

Wheat,  bush .  21,703.330  11,200,229 

Corn,  bush .  18,129,926  8.126,325 

Oats,  bush .  3,873,804  1,775,252 

Barley,  bush .  1.192,149  772.007 

Rye,  bush .  1.637,107  937,133 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  snot,  $19.15® 
$19.25:  family  mess,  $20.75;  clear  back,  822,25;  now 
mess  spot  quoted  $19.2>®19.56  for  ordinary  brand; 


Well-shaped  Pigs,  of  Finest  Stock,  two  to  three 
months  old.  Boars  and  Sows  not  akin.  Also  a  few  6 
to  9  months  old.  Early  orders  are  solicited  as  Spring 
Pigs  are  uow  tn  great  demand.  Also  CGTSV.  OLD 
and  SOUTHDOWN  Sheep  and  Lambs  of  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Some  Extra  Fine  Handsome  Scotch 
Colley  Shepherd  Pups.  3  and  10  weeks  old,  now  ready 
to  ship. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  mailed  free.  Write  for 
prices  of  what  you  desire  to  purchase.  Address 

\V.  A LT EE  BURPEE  Ac.  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Those  horrid  Pimples  removed  effectually 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  Don’t  delay. — Adv. 


See  J ohnsou  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  April  21,  page  251. — Adv. 


Western  prime  mess,  $13.50;  extra  prime.  $15.75®  16.10; 
clear  back.  823@22.5U;  options  nominal.  Beef  has  a 
continued  slow  demand,  and  prices  hold  steady; 
—Plain  mesa,  81L75iJ.l2.TT>;  extra  mess.  $13®  1 1;  packet, 
$14.50®  15.25;  plate,  $lb  io®  15.50;  city  extra  India  mess. 
In  tes,,  82S@s37.90.  Beef  hams  quiet  but  held  Arm; 
new  quoted  $22w22.:0;  old,  $21®2L9A  Cut  meats 
Holders  are  very  firm  in  their  views  as  to  price*,  but 
trading  continue*  quiet;  sales  HO  pickled  shoulders, 
944c.  1,100  pickled  bam*.  I2<*®13e:  rib  bellies,  12  and 
14  ftaverago,  quoted  lie;  befiles,  12  B,  109*c;  do.  in  », 
1144c;  smoked  shoulder*.  1064c:  uraoki-d  hnms,14ftiil446c. 
Middles — Long  clear  quoted  here  liu-ic;  at  West, 
long  and  short  clear,  half  and  hair.  li»$®10$6u. 
Dressed  bogs,  city,  heavy  to  light.  94«;@1Uc;  pigs, 
1046c.  Lard— Prime  steam  spot,  (to  n  speculator) 
11.674s;  choice.  11.70®  11.7®-.  April,  11.7b®  11.750-  Mav, 
}L68Sh.73q;  Jnne.  U.69®  11.78c;  July,  H.72@ll.32o:  sta¬ 
ler  year,  10.56®  10.92c;  city  steam  In  fair  demand  and 
firm;  refined  quoted  It. 60c. :  continent,  ll.90@12c. 
South  American. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PUKE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


By  the  use  of  Buckingham’s  Dye,  the  whis¬ 
kers  may  be  easily  made  a  permanent,  natural 
brown,  or  black,  as  desired. — Ado. 


The  certificates  of  cures  by  Ayer’s  Sarsparilla 
are  living  truths,  verified  by  liviug  witness¬ 
es. — Adv. 


Those  Complaining  of  Sore  Throat,  Hoarse¬ 
ness,  or  “taking  cold,”  should  use  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.  The  effect  is  extraor¬ 
dinary,  particularly  when  used  by  singers  and 
speakers  for  clearing  the  voice.— -4dr. 


Butter.— Market  fair  on  top  quality,  but  tone  dull 
and  unsettled  with  lower  grades. 

xxw  butter. 

Creamery,  fancy.  3l@32c;  do.  choice,  29@30e;  do, 
prime,  27®38c;  do.  fair  to  good.  21@25c:  do.  ordinary, 
1 7® A)c;  State  half  firkin  tubs  and  palls,  best,  25@2tic. 
do.  do.  tine,  23®24c:  do.  good.  19®22c;  do.  fair,  16® IS; 
Stale  Welsh  tub*,  choice.  24® 25c;  do.  good  to  prime; 
20@2Sc;  do.  fair  to  good,  16@l8c;  Western  imitation, 
creamery,  choice,  20®21c:  Western,  do,  good  to  prime, 13 
@19c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  14®  17c;  Western  factory, 
choice  current  make,  16c;  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  M® 
15c;  do.  ordinary.  lo@l3c. 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  18®  19c:  state  dairy,  choice,  19® 29c:  do. 
good  to  prime.  14® iskv,  do.  do.,  ordluary,  1).®  12c: 
western  dairy,  One,  13® Me;  do.  do.,  general  run,  10 
@12c:  Western  factory,  good,  12®  1  A- ;  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  10® tic:  Western  rolls.  U(£16c. 

Chkesk.  -state  factory,  fancy  Fall.  m(@l5e;  do, 
prime  to  choice,  14@n4#c:  good,  13@lS44c;  fair,  il46@ 
1'2'Kc:  do.  medium,  lORftaUHje:  do.  poor.  9@10c;  Ohio 
Huts,  .'holCo  to  fancy,  14c;  do.  lino,  134t&133ie;  do. 
fair  to  good,  l2H®,l3c;  creamery  skims,  choice,  94®; 
do.  good,  8®944e;  do.  fulr.646®Te;  Pennsylvania  skims, 
fancy,  946®9Mc;  do.,  One,  yAt®9}<e;  do.,  fair  to  good. 
Sc;  skims,  Iron-clad,  5&644C. 

Cotton.— Business  shows  up  good  on  an  average 
homo  demand  and  an  Increased  call  Tor  export.  New 
Orleans  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 


sc  mis**.  r 

clytiesdale  horses,  percheron-norman 

HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  oar  many 
years  ejcptrte  •  In  breeding  and  Importing  large 
9olUotions,  opo-  rtunlty  of  com  paring  d\ff\av>u Breeds, 
lotv  pufesa,  because  of  extent  of  business  and  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited! 

JPOWOXsXj  BHOTHEH.8, 

SPRINSBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FINE  HAIIt  DRESSING. 

Cocoaine  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  and  is 
also  a  preparation  vmequalled  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  dandruff. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  iu  their  purity  and  great 
strength. — -4du. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  April  21,  1888. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  12,066  head 
against  10,757  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  The 
supply  was  again  In  excess  of  the  demand,  and  the 
downward  tendency  which  began  last  Monday  con¬ 
tinued  to-day, prices  being  fully  <40.  per  pound  lower 
than  Wednesday,  and  56e.  lower  than  last  Friday. 
Choice  Lancaster  County  stable-fed  steers.  1,104  B. 
average  reached  $7.35,  equal  to  a  trifle  less  than  1244c 
to  dress  57  B.  Prime  bullocks  went  to  the  scales  at 
V34a@  1246c.  to  dress  56  B.  uud  common  to  good  ranged 
fromlOftt*.  tol2o„  to  dress  55® 56 ft.  Old  oxen,  a  few 
thin  steers  and  stags  sold  at  10@1046c,  to  dross 55®56  B. 
Common  to  prime  city  dressed  sold  at  94$@l04vc,  and 
a  few  carcusses  reached  104*0.  Illinois  steers,  1,484  b, 
at  1246c,  56  B.  1,200  ft  at  12c.,  less  $1  per  head;  1.257  B, 
at  1144c,  and  $1  per  head;  1,4W  B,  at  $6.90:  1,370  lb,  at 
$6.90:  Indiana  do,  1.48S  B.  at  12c:  Missouri  do,  1.226  B 


OR  SALE.— Four  thoroughbred  Short -horn  Cat 
tie— one  bull  and  three  heifer  .  Price.  $50  each 
JOSEPH  ABBOTT,  Blutt  Point,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VICTOR 

rwabls 
v_5  Huller 

It  hA* 
hulled 

HL.  Bushels 


SIOOO  REWARD 


For  auj  ida.  nine  hull:n»j  -nuch  clover 
tee.l  »n  owe  4* y  av  (tte 


P»mphl«t 

mMld  free. 

S*w»rk  *  ^hlnoCo.,  5>w»rk, 
0.  Kortn.rW  th*  Hq^rstuwn! 


Chicago.  -Wheat  active;  Regular,  SLOI-W  April; 
$1.1046  4l«y;  8i.to®U2HJunt»;  $bi:»6  July;  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  $1.0846®  1.034$;  No.  3  do,,  9.4c;  No,  8  red 
Winter.  $1.12.  Cuh.n  active  at  5-444®a5e.  cash;  52l6@ 
54c.  April;  a4jC5546C.  May;  59®5i4«c.  June;  5»f$c.  July; 
5776c.  August- rejected,  hdftR.  Oats,  43c.  easn;  4146c. 
April;  13c.  Muy;  loe.  June;  U^c.  July  RYEfliin  at  t«»c. 
Baulet  dull  at  .xe„  Fr.AXSBEl*  steady  at  81.4Btol.50. 
Butter  quiet;  Creamery,  fulr  to  fancy,  ly;t<22o; 
dairies,  good  to  Chole\-,lJ  i  i!e.  Kuoxqulet  at  16c.  Hons 
— Mixed:  *0.6.1® 7.8i;  heavy,  ti.Aiati.lot  light,  $6.95® 
7.55;  skips.  $i,bvte,75.  (.AT iT.K -.Market  slow  auil 
weak  hut  stoutly;  Exports,  $6.25® 6.70;  good  to  choice 
shipping,  $a,utcu.lih  common  to  fair,  $5.UU®:>.75. 
Sbeep— Market  slow  and  weak:  common  to  fair,  $3.75 
@4.75;  good  to  choice,  $5. i3@ti.00;  a  large  uumber  re¬ 
main  unsold. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat,  Nt>.  2  red  Fall,  8U046@l.lowcn*h; 
$1.0846® '.09  April;  Ul»4@l.l24<  May;  sU3-k@  1.1344 
June;  ..107j.vl.uyj  July;  $1.08H@1.09»i  all  tile  year; 
No.  3  red  fall,  $1.0144  Uhl.  CORN  ISlqc.  cash  April, 
4744c.;  4'5ss)jOc.  Muy;  S14$@52$6C  Juno;  :g»«M.444V. 
July.  Oai.-,  l.Itje.  caul);  TV.  May,  Rye  quiet  at  544ic. 
bid.  Bari.rv  quiet  at  55@rSc.  Bcttkb  steady;  Dulry. 
20® 25c.;  CTeaniety,  3n®Jutx  Catiuk  Supply  liberal, 
demand  light;  prices  weak  and  Irregular;  hoavv 
shipping  steers,  85,6h®ti,44>!  good  stem s  of  1,500  B  sold 
ut  gii.Jj;  llglit  snipping,  5j.Ai®5.i5,  common,  84.M)®5. 
good  rows  and  heifers,  $i.25@5;  common,  $3..'>o®4; 
bulls,  $.;. j(Xa  l:hi.  siiuri-— Good  grades  steady;  com¬ 
mon  to  fuuuy,  $:t.75(ii)6.50. 

Cincinnati.  Wheat  ilrm;  No.  3  red  Winter.  $1.10® 
t.U  spot;  $1.0i|i.  API  II;  $1.1046  May;  $1. It  July.  Corn 
strong  «t  S6@otic.  spot;  April;  .>644f.  May;  59o. 

August.  Oats  stroug  at  I.46C.  Rye  strong  ut  65c. 
Barley  strong;  extra  No.  3  FaU  at  Me.  1'oilk  firm 
at  81S.75.  Butter — Choice  Western  Reserve,  25c : 
choice  Central  Ohio,  13c.  Hoos  steady;  common  and 
light,  $6.10®  J.2S;  packing  and  butchers',  $ti.S5@.\75. 


CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  autl  Uulf. 

Ordinary .  7  5-16  7  9-16  7  9-16 

strict  Ordinary .  754  8  8 

Good  Ordinury .  8-916  8  18-16  8  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9'-i  946  946 

Low  Middling .  9;V  10  10 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  1-16  10  3-16  10  5-16 

Mlddllug .  1044  1046  104a 

Good  Middling .  IO96  IDS 

Strict  Good  Middling .  107*  U4s  114a 

Mlddllug  Fair .  114*  114*  11® 

Fair .  1246  124s  124s 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  64$  I  Low  Middling .  SW 

Strict  Good  Ord,...  7  9-16  |  Mlddllug .  94s 

Duucd  Fruits— .— Some  little  call  for  goods  has  taken 
place,  but  not  in  form  to  materially  Influence  the 
general  position  of  the  market.  Former  rates  arc 
eurreut. 

Southern  apples,  ordluary  to  good  64^0.;  do.  line 
to  choice,  34i[@yise.:  do.  fancy,  10c  :  Western, 
ordinary,  7®,  4qc. ;  do.  do.  fair  to  gtxnl,  74®x  )«jC.; 
do.  do.,  choice  lota.  Sc.;  State,  sliced,  3® 9c.,  do. 
quarters,  ?46®S44C. ;  upples, evaporated, rJiscvllc.:  do. 
choice,  ring  out,  1146@1346c.;  do.,  taucy  selections,  We; 
peachea.  Southern,  Mp9c.;  do.,  Ourtillna,  g«xid  to 
t  anev, l.’cJlii.;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  10®  US'--.;  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled.  SlM'flc.l  do.  do.,  unpecled,  15®  1546c. 
do.  hupeeled  peaches,  halves,  7c.;  do.  do.,  quarters, 
5-q@t$c..  plums.  Southern,  12®12Qc.;  do.,  State,  12® 
12v*e.;  chervles.  27®28e.;  blaekerrU-s,  94v@94*o.;  Ra*p- 
berrtes,  83®31c.;  huekiebcmles.  13®  1344c. 

Fresh  Fruits.— The  few  strawberries  to-day  by  ex 
press  were  generally  soft  and  prices  Irregular 
though  prune  would  bavo  sold  readily  If  here,  v  holce 
apples  uot  plenty  und  firm,  but  few  such  to  be  found 
most  all  offerings  being  simply  fair  to  good,  and  such 
slow  aud  weak.  Florida  oranges  scarce  and  firm. 


•tOW-3,  il  l. 


a.fcVVTfO.V  «f  «J/. 

NEW  KMFE.-3  blade;  Stag  or  Ebony 
\  Handle;  long  blade  as  carefully  made  as  any 
-raxor.  Trice,  post-paid.  $1.  AH  our  goods 
band  forged  irom  raxor  steel,  and  re- 
IBBBagfc.  placed  free  if  sott  or  flawy.  Our 

'iwSsi?'  Farmer’s  Extra  strong  2-blMs,  75c. ; 
if  via.  ? '  ■' vS-'-isSifec-  medium.  2-blade.  Stic. ;  1 

blade.  29c.;  extra  strong  1- 
jg.  blade.  50c. ;  ^Hunting 

2  Wade* AO.;  G^ts^S 
;  ^iHte^ejr 


30  Jlouroe  Street 

TOLEDO,  -  -  -  OHI 


T11E  liOREL  &  (  OlltVOISIEB  WATCHES 


awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  at  1878 

.  . . .  pertormance,  also  first  nri^e  lu  London 

567,  and  first  prize  at  Ct-utenulal  Expo 
These  watches  have  stood  the  test  for  the 
Judges  equal  to  any  made.  They 
,  made  ',1th  improved  tna- 


were  1  „ _ _ 

for  greatest  accuracy  of 
1862.  grand  prize  lu  Paris. 

sltlon  at  Philadelphia,  1S76.  _  _ 

past  22  years,  and  arc  pronounced  by  best 

are  manufactured  of  the  best  materia..  _  _ _ 

chinery.  and  liuisbed  by  skilled  baud  labor,  thereby  lusurmg  an 
accurate  time-keeper  beyond  peradventurv.  the  llOKEL  ae 
t  in  R V 0181 ER  (’Oil PAN  Y  have  further  reduced  the  price 
of  their  Celebrated  W  atehes  to  bring  them  within  (he  rraeu  of  all.  Great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  finishing  of  their  movements,  partleularlv 
those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  aud  Position*,  and  for  Kali  road  use.  Call  on 
your  Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  the  Improved  Borel  «V  C'ottrvoisier 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  April  21, 1888. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Business  Is  somewhat  slow  all 
around.  Marrows  continue  to  bo  best  sustained. 


-^jT7.'RAY®y 


ft  a  ivy  £uppHe# 


pU0ceUaneoas> 


capable  of  designing  a  good  heading  for  the 
Youth’s  column. 


Those  Cousins  who  write  to  Uncle  Mark 
must  send  their  full  name  and  address,  or  else 
we  caunot  recognize  their  letter.  No  full  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  given  in  published  letters  or  arti¬ 
cles,  so  that  no  one  need  have  any  fear  in  sign¬ 
ing  their  address  in  full  to  coimnuuications. 


"My  men  have  tried  the  Kemp  MANURE 
SPREADER  and  are  well  pleased.  I  saw  it 
spread  a  load  of  man  arc  in  two  minutes  and  do 
it  heller  than  a  man  could  by  hand  in  all  day.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  machine.  {H.  B.  Claflin.) 
See  page  267. 


A  NEW  HOME  "OUT  WEST, 


ANY  have  heard  the  advice 
of  H oraee  G  reeley :  "Go  W ext, 
young  man!"  and  many  seem 
to  thiuk  that  all  there  is  to  do 
is  to  “go  West"  and  begin  to 
coin  a  fortune. 


PROFESSOR 


Wk  have  revived  some  very  good  papers 
for  our  next  discussion,  but  we  have  room  for 
a  good  many  more.  There  is  only  one  more 
week  in  which  to  send  iu  articles.  The  time 
is  up  May  1st. 


The  W  est  is  a 

W  splendid  place  aud  any  one 
with  health  and  grit  can  soon 
be  on  the  high  road  to  compe¬ 
tence,  but  you  have  to  have 
them  or  you  will  be  apt  to  fail.  But  where 
can  we  get  along  without  them?  Let  me  tell 
you  about  a  few  of  our  trials  and  vexations. 
One  rainy  morning  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  after  waiting  for  nearly  a  month  for  the 
weather  to  get  better,  I  bade  a  long  farewell 
to  the  home  of  my  childhood  (which  was  now 
home  no  longer.)  as  the  dear  ones  ouco  gath¬ 
ered  there  were  scattered  far  and  wide)  for  a 
home  in  the  western  part  of  Iowa.  We  took 
our  furniture,  cattle,  horses,  birds  and  dog 
along  as  well  as  pleuty  of  fruit,  canned  and 
dried,  with  some  flower  and  fruit  plants  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  I  will  tell  how  we  packed  the  plants 
to  keep  them  over  Winter.  We  first  procured 
a  boot  box.  got  the  roots  ready,  cut  off  the 
tops  to  about,  two  inches,  then  procured  some 
nice  soil,  or  “chip  dirt,"  leaned  one  end  of  the 
box  on  a  chair  and  left  the  other  on  the  floor. 
We  first  put  iu  a  layer  of  soil,  then  packed  a 
layer  of  roots,  covered  them  with  soil, then  more 
roots  and  so  on  until  the  Itox  was  full.  We  put 
them  in  the  cellar  when  we  arrived  here  and 
in  the  Spring  they  came  out  as  nice  and  fresh 
as  if  just  taken  from  the  garden,  aud  I  was 
ready  to  begin  gardening.  The  first,  day’s 
journey  ended  at  last  with  no  accident,  but 
some  one  took  a  fancy  to  a  box  of  trinkets 
containing  a  fruit-knife  and  rare  coins  which 
I  never  saw  again.  On  the  way  I  sat  behiud  a 
couple  of  Iowa  legislators  who  were  going  to 
Des  Moines  (the  capital)  to  attend  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
their  conversation ;  not  on  political  matters, 
not  on  crops,  weather,  nor  anything  but  a  mess 
of  “nonsensical  nonsense."  Boys  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  army !  make  a  beginning  this  Spring  if 
you  have  not  before,  to  educate  yourselves  to 
be  competent  to  take  part  in  making  our  laws 
so  that  we  as  farmers  may  be  heard:  that  our 
rights  may  be  looked  after  aud,  above  all,  be 
true;  do  not  let  auy  man  have  your  vote  when 
you  become  voters  that  offers  you  money  or  a 
position  for  your  influence.  This  is  an  “aside" 
as  they  say  in  the  plays. 

The  morniug  when  I  arrived  at  my  new 
home  was  ushered  in  with  a  cold  northwest 
wind  and  a  snow  storm.  My  friend  had  come  to 
the  station  twice  before,  but  on  account  of  bad 
roads  and  bad  staging  I  was  not  there,  so  this 
morning  he  came  with  a  horse  and  wanted  me 
to  wait  at  the  hotel  till  he  could  come  with  the 
team,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  so  mounted 
the  horse  and  started.  I  reached  the  house 
about  daylight.  It  was  a  peaked-roof  frame 
house  10x34  feet  in  size,  without  lath  or  plaster, 
but  lined  with  heavy  paper  like  paste-board. 
It  being  a  dark  day  everything  looked  dismal 
and  gloomy,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
go  back.  I  began  to  set  things  to  rights.  The 
first.  thing  was  the  dishes  to  be  washed.  I 
broke  the  first  dish  I  tried  to  wash,  which  I 
concluded  was  a  bad  omen.  Getting  things 
fixed  up  the  best  I  could  (for  my  trunk  and 
bureau  had  not  come  so  I  could  not  change 
my  clothing)  1  opened  the  organ  and  found 
the  mice  had  been  iu  it,  and  16  keys  were  out 
of  order.  But  the  worst  w  as  yet  to  come ;  it 
was  iu  1877  during  the  hard  times.  The  money 
we  expected  to  get  did  not  come;  w  lnit  we 
had  was  used  to  procure  a  stove,  fuel,  etc. 
There  was  no  work  to  be  had  yet  we  were  not 
much  worse  off  than  many  of  our  neighbors 
who  had  nothing  to  sell,  aud  if  they  had  it 
brought  nothing.  Corn  was  13  to  15  cents; 
w  heat,  40  to  50  cents;  hay,  $3.50  to  $3.00  per 
hundred.  For  three  months  we  had  not  money 
enough  to  pay  postage  on  a  letter.  At  last 
there  came  an  imperative  call  for  a  letter  on 
business  and  we  got  our  letter  ready,  thiukiug 
we  would  have  to  borrow  a  stamp,  when  ft 
w  oman  came  along  and  wanted  a  little  hair 
work  done,  so  we  got  our  letter  off.  But  we  have 
always  found  that  “where  there’s  a  will  there's 
a  way;"  if  you  seek  work  you  will  find  it.  In 
this  busy  world  of  ours  there  is  a  living  for  all, 
but  we  must  earn  it.  In  my  next  I  will  tell 
you  of  the  prairie  flowers,  etc. 

Maggie  Woolman  Thomas. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSHSTS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  going  to  tell  you 
as  near  as  I  can  how  I  succeeded  with  the 
seeds  you  sent  me.  May  8.  Planted  73  hills  of 
the  White  Dent  Corn  in  the  garden,  two 
grains  In  a  hill,  two  by  three  feet;  plowed 
once  and  boed  twice.  Five  entire  hills  were 
missing  aud  several  others  had  but  one  stalk 
to  the  hill;  no  suckers,  aud  five  or  six  stalks 
bad  no  cars.  Oct.  lfi.  Cut  it.  The  tallest 
stalk  measured  18  feet  out*  inch  iu  length  and 
four  aud  five-eighth  inches  a  round  at  the  butt. 
Oct.  26,  Husked  it  out.  Weight  of  cars  86 
pounds.  The  longest  cur  was  JO  inches  long, 
S’l,  inches  around  at  the  butt,  had  18  rows  of 
grains  and  had  43  grains  in  a  row,  making 
750  grains  iu  nil.  Average  length  of  stalk 
about  13  feet,  average  length  of  ear  from  eight 
to  10  inches.  Season  cold  aud  wet.  The  plot 
had  not  been  manured  any  for  two  yeans  past. 
Soil  a  loose  loam. 

May  9.  Planted  1  bushel  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potatoes  in  an  old  sod.  Soil  inclined 
to  clay.  Plowed  once  und  hoed  twice.  Yield 
about  25  bushels;  a  splendid  potato. 

May  18.  Planted  about  seven  pounds  of 
White  Elephant  in  the  same  plot,  one  eye  in  a 
hill,  18  inches  apart,  by  three  feet  the  other 
way.  Yield  about  six  bushels  of  fine  tubers. 
A  splendid  potato.  Cultivation  same  as  above. 

The  Hollyhock  seed  came  up,  but  the  season 
was  so  wet  aud  cold  they  made  but  a  slow* 
growth.  The  Celery  seed  did  not  come  on  w  ell 
and  what  did  come  it  was  so  w  et.  and  cold  it 
merely  lived.  Owing  to  mv  crippled-up  con¬ 
dition  and  for  the  want  of  a  good  location  I 
did  not  sow*  the  varieties  of  wheat  you  sent  me, 
but  if  health  and  life  permits  me  I  will  plant 
them,  or  have  it  done,  another  season.  Now*, 
Uncle  Mark,  1  feel  that  I  cannot  thauk  you 
sufficiently  for  these  favors.  I  did  the  best  I 
could,  and  though  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
result  in  full,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  well  re¬ 
paid  for  my  labor.  Yours  truly, 

Hur.  County,  W.  Va.  Wm.  Harbert. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

CHAPIN  (Sk  SMITH, 
Poulmey,  Vt. 

Semi  postal  card  for  circulars 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Making  Pow¬ 
der, 


In  Bottles  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  llorstord  Almanac  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R 
H.M.  ANTHON  V,  Ag't  1UU  and  102  Reade  8t  N  ' 


NEW  YORK 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


Itdevelo2sthefrneRtflftvorandcolOT;_jrhe_lmtter 

has^Lebestjpi^imjmdlieegjuKqjialiti*. 

It  makes  the  most  butter.  Uses  tlxo  least  ioe,  and 
saves  the  most  labor. 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  Betters  and  adopted 
tlie  Bnrean. 

DON'T  BITS*  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OR  CREAMER, 
or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  yon  have  sent 
for  our  large  Illustrated  circulars  and  price  lirts. 

THE  FERGUSON  M’F’G.  CO.,  Bn  HI  net  on.  Vt. 


SEED  DRILL 


MATTHEWS’  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  MTg  Corporation 

HIGGANUM,  CONN.,  (r.  s.  a. 


IWOSELKl’S  CABINET  CREAlUhRY, 

CItKAMEIlY  ft  UKKRIUKHATOR 
COMMIXED. 

Sizes  for  one  cow  to  fifty. 
For  families,  large  &  small 
dairies,  factories  and  for 
the  croani-gathorlng  sys¬ 
tem;  for  hotels,  restaur¬ 
ants,  hoarding  school.*  and 
like  Institutions. 

Adapted  for  Summer  and 
Winter  dairying.  Used 
either  with  or  without 
Ice. 


^-Ow«Vu». 

-<  •  f*, 


By  Professors  Webkr  &  Scovtu.k,  of  Cham; 
sent  free  on  application  to  Geo.  L.  SQUIRE, Bi 


For  tin*  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta- 
|  bias.  During  the  10  years  it 
.  has  proved  the  only* practical 
Eva  j*  *rator  constructed,  and 
operated  on  strictly  pb.ilo- 
sopliical  principle®,  it  is  t  he 
cheapest  machine  sold  for 
quantity  aud  quality  produc¬ 
ed.  and  is  the  only  one  that 
will  dons  much  or  more  than 
Uguiiniutood.  Itvrilletapor- 
at.1  tlvMm  I  he  amount  of  any 
oehernmehine,  with  one  hall 
the  help,  ami  no  more  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  of  the 
work  ia  far  superior,  as  all 
can  learn  by  impi  iringof  firrrt- 
olaas  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Boit  on.  It  is  practically  fire 
proof.  Send  for  our  circu¬ 
lars  and  investigiito  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
S.  E  A  J.  M  SPROUT. 
Money,  Lyeiuntog  0»..  Pa., 
forth*  Eastern,  Middle, ant; 
Southern  States,  and  Can. 
Ada*,  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LI  A  MS  A  HON.  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan,  for  the  West  and 
Southwest.  J.  8.  TWOM- 
BLY,  23  Commercial  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Agent  for 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — About  a  year  ago  I 
wrote  to  you  asking  pcnnission  for  Brother 
Daniel  aud  myself  to  become  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club.  I  told  you  theu  how*  w*e 
fenced  and  sot  apart  a  little  lot,  16x30  feet,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Uncle  Mark,  and  now  I  must 
tell  you  how*  we  managed  it  last  Summer.  We 
manured,  dug  and  pulverized  it  in  order  to 
plant  it  in  melons,  but  as  we  got  no  seeds 
we  planted  Climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles 
Wistarias  and  Madeira  vines  around  a  portion 
of  it  and  planted  the  beds  with  Mignonettes, 
Pansies,  Ageratums,  Calladiums,  Asters,  Car¬ 
nations,  Pinks,  etc.  We  theu  double-decked  it, 
or  made  a  second  story  by  driving  sharp- 
pointed  stakes  about  three  feet  long  in 
the  ground,  nailed  small  pieces  of  boards 
on  top  of  them,  and  placed  small,  scpiare 
wooden  white-washed  boxes,  tilled  with  leaf- 
mold.  in  which  we  planted  Celocias  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  The  C.  Superiio  plumosa, 
with  its  leathery*  plumes,  looked  grand,  as 
did  C.  Cristata  uanas.  The  little  Bantams, 
surrounded  by  Portulaeas,  lobelias  and  Lich- 
nis,  looked  as  if  they  were  crowing  for  joy. 
The  whole  enclosure  looked  like*  a  little 
paradise.  But  you,  dear  Uncle,  living  in  that 
grand,  bustling  city  of  New*  York,  aud  having 
nephews,  nieces,  and  perhaps  grandchildren, 
too,  almost  as  numerous  asleavea  in  Valombrosa 
to  attend  to,  uever  dreamt  that  in  the  back¬ 
woods  of  W.  Va.  w’here  it  is  all  above  us  sky. and 
where  forests  are  all  around,  there  was  a  little 
flower-garden  dedicated  to  you,  watered,  nur¬ 
tured  and  cared  for  by  a  rustic  niece  of  yours. 
(I  hope  all  my  Cousins  will  extend  to  yon  some 
tokeusof  gratitude  for  the  many  kind  advices 
you  have  given  them  through  the  Rural. )  I 
shall  not  feel  insensible  of  the  obligations  that 
are  binding  me  to  still  cultivate  your  little 
gardeu  with  redoubled  energy  next  Summer, 
as  papa  says  he  will  let  me  have  the  Rural 
seeds  lie  sent  for  last  week  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  write  to  you  next  year  and  let  you  know 
w'hat  success  I  had.  Your  loving  Niece, 
Wetzel  Co.,  W.  Va.  Mary  C.  Hurley. 


Rectangular  ami  Square  Box 
Churn-*.  Cheapest  because  the 
best.  No  Inside  fixtures,  ami 
always  reliable.  7  sizes  of 
eurlt  klUil  made.  We  make 
Curtis's  Improved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason's  Power 
Butter-worker.  I  'nyuestioned 
proof  Riven  of  tilelr  superior 
qiialitiatlu  material  and  con¬ 
struction  not  dreamed  of  by 
other  makers.  Send  for  />ai- 
nr» mu,  free.  Cornish  &  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  WIs. 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  in 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty-five 
acres  per  day,  prices  ranging 
from  #35  to  #6,iX)U. 


.  I  I-  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  It 

;  with  other*,  says  it  Is  the  Best 

TjjllilSiSJ  1  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 

J  only  premium  awarded  for 

work  done  at  the  St.  Bonis  Fair  in  18S2. 

HraFulI  stock  ot  SPG  Alt  .HA  KICK  S’  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  A  C©.3 

■Oight  h  iSk  Howard  Sts.,  Ml.  Louis  !Ho.,  11.  S.  A. 


for  unloading. has  no  equal  In  capa¬ 
city,  adaptation  or  saving  of  time, 
labor  or  expense.  It  embraces  the 
true  principles  of  unloading  hay 
and  grain;  6i  loads  unloaded  iu  six 
hours.  For  descriptive  eireular,  ad 
dress 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


,  F *  SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  result. 

T  I  Tables  of  Yields,  Prices.  Profits, 
C-ASar'  L  I  and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  M’FNJ  C0„ 

American  Fruit,  Drier  Wn  vneatipro.  |*n. 


YAM  SICKLE 


Short sv ille.  N.  1' 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheupost 
und  best  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  #80  and 
upward-*,  sub¬ 
ject  to  eash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
clrettl  ars  to 
A.W  S  T  EVENS 
ft  SON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK, 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB  : 

Evelyn  G.  Richards,  Edgar  J.  Lewis 
Goo.  W.  Daniel,  Wm.  Rivers  Daniel,  Frank 
Power,  Perlee  Power,  Mary  Murgatroyd, 
Harry  Risk,  May  Risk,  Georgio  Risk,  Mont. 
Smith,  Pearl  D  Buscorn. 


The  designs  for  a  heading  for  the  Youth’s 
Department  have  been  very  much  neglected 
by  the  Cousins,  and  but  few  drawings  have 
been  received.  Out  ol'  tbo  great  number 
1'  nieces  and  nephews,  it  seems  to  Uncle 
M  irk  as  though  there  ought  to  be  some  one 


0C  t  o  00  n  l»er  day  at  home,  samples  worth  #5  free. 

Address  Stinson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Mo. 
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PERSONALS. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome  will  probably  succeed 
the  Marquis  of  llipou  as  Viceroy  of  India. 

John  Bright  is  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  Ik*  was  latlely  invested  with  the 
hood,  and  lwei veil  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Judge  Gresham  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
leg  in  Sherman’s  Atlanta  campaign,  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  expectations,  the  leg  was  saved, 
though  he  still  limps  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
wooden  one. 

Dr.  Gatling,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  gun, 
is  a  Southerner,  but  looks  like  an  elderly  Ger¬ 
man.  He  is  still  hard  at  work  at  other  inven¬ 
tions,  and  promises  to  again  surprise  the 
world. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Florida,  who  Is  now  on  his 
way  to  Europe,  is  nervous  when  he  is  talkiug 
with  a  reporter.  His  clean-shaven  face  above 
his  tall  form  gives  him  the  appearance  of  an 
overgrown  boy. 

The  British  Commons,  in  further  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  services  in  Egypt  of  Lord  Wolseley 
and  Baron  Aleester  (Admiral  Seymour), 
has  passed  a  grant  of  £2,000  ($10,000)  yearly, 
at  death  to  pass  to  their  heirs. 

The  Department  of  Finance  of  Ontario  has 
intimated  to  Professor  Wiggins  that  his  serv¬ 
ices  will  bo  required  in  an  official  capacity  for 
the  present,  and  the  Professor  is  canceling  his 
lecturiug  engagements  iu  consequence. 

Among  the  spectator  at  the  great  fifty-mile 
horse-race  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  were  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  and 
ex-Lieutenant-Goveraor  Dorsheimer,  of  this 
city,  and  ex-Seuator  David  Davis,  of  Illinois. 

Among  the  people  at  the  Hot  Springs  of 
Arkansas  are  Mrs.  Judge  McCrary,  General 
H.  King  White,  ex-Govemor  Stephenson,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Belknap,  a  son  of 
the  ex-See retary  of  War.  Congressman  Rea¬ 
gan,  who  recently  submitted  to  a  severe  sur¬ 
gical  operation,  is  also  at  the  Springs. 

A  caller  recently  found  Oscar  W ilde  in  Paris 
lounging  luxuriously  in  au  arm-chair,  attired 
in  a  green  velvet  jacket,  salmon-colored  neck¬ 
cloth,  burnt-sienna  knee-breeches  and  red 
stockings.  At  the  back  of  In's  uend  was  a 
tiger-skin,  and  strewn  about  in  studied  disorder 
were  a  score  of  yellow-covered  novels. 

Some  fortnight  ago  Mrs.  Gladstone  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  the  Queen’s 
Secretary,  written  bv  her  direction,  advising 
her  to  urge  her  husband  to  accept  a  peerage. 
The  Queen  has  of  late  frequently  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  her  wish  to  visitors  that  he  should  ac¬ 
cept  a  peerage,  which,  while  lessening  his 
labors,  would  euabla  him  to  continue  Prime 
Minister.  He  prefers  to  remain  iu  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  may  retire  from  office. 

Among  the  many  wreaths  of  flowers  placed 
upon  the  coffin  of  the  late  John  Brown  were 
two  contributed  by  the  Queen  and  the  Empress 
Eugenio.  To  the  memorial  wreath  from  the 
Queen  there  was  affixed  a  large  mourning 
card  bearing  the  following  words  in  her  own 
handwriting:  "A  tribute  of  loving,  grateful, 
and  everlasting  friendship  and  affection  from 
his  truest,  best,  and  most  faithful  friend,  Vic¬ 
toria,  R.  1.”  It  is  noted  that  the  wreath  she 
sent  for  Lord  Beaconstield  bore  the  words:  “A 
mark  of  true  affection,  friendship  and  regret:” 
that  for  Dean  Stanley,  ‘‘A  mark  of  sincere 
affection  and  high  esteem  ” 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 

THORBURN  &  TITUS 


1  PATENT  COLD 

~  •  A  ■  B  ■  a  A  m  a  mm  ^ 


WATCH  CASES 


Economy !  Strength  I  Dura¬ 
bility  I  ELEGANT  DESIGNS  1 
GUARANTEED  for  20  Tear*  I 


158  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

-  Seeds  tor  Garden  and  Farm 

|y  CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION,  if) 


Sttbcrlaneousi 


SMA1.L  KKI  i  r  PLANTS.  I 
TREES.  Ili*ailqiinrl«'im  for 

tile  unrivalled  New  Currant 


VINES 


ss.  Mail  In, 

FOWLS 


J  T  Liu  LI  I  I  Li,  Thoroughbred  LAND  and 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN  Fredonia,  New  York. 


/  JL#  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS ! 

Xrarly  a  Villi  cm  ,»*lwt  t Sim.  collect-*!  by 

nit  our  oiru  Laver.  In  ibe  market*  of  the 

lire**  Rllk*.  bWl*.  Trimming*.  Hn»U-ry. 

I  phoUtery.  Funvy  flood*.  LuAltV  llreaw^  Clout.*. 
Underwear,  Tie*.  I.*ee*,  Grnu’  KiirnUhlnir  Coods 
Infant**.  Boy*'  and  ftfrl*’  Ouitlr*.  ir.  Sample.,  infur- 
minion.  ami  '•  SUOPPINU  Ot'lllK  '*  fr**  on  application. 

COOPER  A-  lONAKII.  !>ih  A-  Mnrket  *t-,  Phlluda. 
(typieaie  ,»y  wlos  you  saw  till*  AdrertUemcnt. 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 784.  Dron  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LAN'DKETH.  pmiADEI  PHIA 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE 


W e  offer  a  very  large 
and  complete  stock 
of  the  best  sorts— new 
and  old.  Trees  In  the 
best  condition.  Spe- 


flfty-second  year 


IF  YOU  HAVE 
A  GARDEN, 
YOU  NEED 


clal  prices  for  large  lots.  Address 


Different  lie 

elans;  Bled,  k'tornl.  Cold  Panel.  German,  French- 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 


Italian  and  Oriental  View*,  rummer,  winter,  moon, 
light  and  marine  oeenew,  *11  in  brmutlful  colon  on  superlin* 
enameled  board,  Vtb  your  name  in  fancy  oeript  type,  10c.  A  30 


Alt.  Hope  Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


pace  illttilniwd  Premium  Li,t  lent  with  each  order.  Agents 
make  50 per  cent.  Full  particular,  and  -ample*  for  3o.  iiamo. 

CANTON  PRINTING  CO.,  Xorthford,  Conn  . 


SEND  TO  US  AND 


Jplendld  VI  Latest  Stvlc  C  lirouio  Cards,  name  I  k*. 
-’Premium  with  S  pk*  E.  H.  Pardee.  New  Haven.  Ct. 


After  you  get  the  Seedy  the  next  thing  yon  want  is  a 


New  (1SS3I  Chronio Cards  no  2  alike,  with  name 
10c.  post  paid.  Guo.  L.  Reed  a  Co.,  Nassau.  N.Y 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  |3  .outfit 
free.  Address  B.  Hallet  &  Co.,  Portland  Me. 


On  receipt  of  One  Dollar  I  will  send  free  by  mall— 
1  lb.  ol‘  TV  nil's  Orange  Point u  worth  $1);  l 
packet  Liiviucrston’s  Favorite  Tomato 

(worth  35  cents);  Harden  Talk*  fori  year  (21V.) 
Sample  Copy  ftnd.Prlce  List  of  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes 
Plants,  etc.,  free.  Address  TUISCO  GREINER, 

Ed.  Garden  Talks,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  you  with  THE  BEST. 

PLANET,  Jr.  HORSE  HOES 

A  SPECIALTY.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE 
Special  Prices  to  .Market  Gardeners. 


SEED  POTATOES.  a38»3V;r3 

Wall’s  Orange  free  with  each  barrel.  White  Star, 
$4.25;  Belle,  white  Whlnle.  and  Queen  of  the  Valley 
at  $3.25;  tv  nil's  Orange,  S12.0d. 

JOS.  K.  POTTER,  Genoa,  Cuyuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Price  &  Knickerbocker 


SO  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  X.  Y 


A  a  day  at  hnniefa-ily  made.  Costly 

Outfit  free.  Address  Tkuk  A  Co..  Augusta.  Me 


Rev.  Father  Wilds 


new  potatoes 

(.fw  Avail'* Orange,  per 

L  lijt  ...  *\  fb..75c.by  mall.  P- ca$2.00 

p  ‘i  o  Bush,  sc  id.  nw. 

(b  1  Belle.  K.  It.  of  Hebron, 

liitaaSUMr  -»tul  miite Hephn each 
hush.  $1  ..50.  Bbl.  ?t.  For 
Early  Gem,  Jiostnn  Market,  Rural  Mush, 
Hall's  Karli/  /’iwrkMorr,  Rochester  Favorite, 
Vick’s  Pritr,  Ka rl y  Sunrise  and  180  other  valua¬ 
ble  new  varieties,  see  my  Catalogue.  Free  to  all. 
Isaac  P.  Tllllnghast,  La  Pin  me,  Pa, 


The  Rev.  Z.  P.  Wilds,  well-known  city 
missionary  in  New  York,  and  brother  of 
the  late  eminent  Judge  Wilds,  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Supreme  Court,  writes  as  fal¬ 
lows  : 

••73  K,  54th,  St..  Sew  York,  May  16,  1SS2. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Ayrr  A  Co..  Gentlemen  . 

Last  Winter  I  was  troubled  with  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  Itching  humor,  affecting  more  especially  my 
limbs,  which  Itched  so  intolerably  at  night  and  burned 
so  Intensely,  that  l  could  scarcely  bear  any  clothing 
over  them.  1  was  also  a  sufferer  from  a  wvere  ca¬ 
tarrh  and  catarrhal  cough ;  my  appetite  was  poor, 
aud  my  svatem  a  good  deal  ruu  down.  Kuowtng  the 
value  of’  avkb's  Scrsacabhula,  by  observation  of 
many  other  oases,  and  from  personal  use  In  former 
rears,  1  began  coking  It  for  the  above-named  disor¬ 
ders.  My  appetite  improved  almost,  from  Uve  first 
dose.  After  a  short  time  the  fever  and  Itching  were 
allayed,  and  all  signs  of  irritation  ot  the  skin  disap¬ 
peared.  My  catarrh  and  cough  were  also  cured  by 
the  same  means,  aud  my  general  health  greatly  Im¬ 
proved,  until  It  Is  now  excellent.  I  feel  A  huadred 
percent  stronger,  and  I  attribute  these  results  to 
the  use  of  the  Sarsaparilla.  which  I  recommend  with 
all  confidence  as  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  t  took  It  In  small  doses  three  times  a  day.  and 
used,  in  all.  less  than  two  bottles.  I  place  these  facts 
ac  your  serv  ice,  hoping  their  publication  ui ay  do  good. 

•'  Yours  respectfully,  Z.  P.  Wiunt." 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

Cleanses,  enriches,  aud  strengthens  the  blood,  silum- 
ates  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
thereby  enables  the  system  to  resist  and  overcome 
the  attacks  of  all  Scrofulous  Diseases,  Eruptions  of 
the  Skin,  Rheumatism,  Catarrh,  General  Debility,  and 
all  disorders  resulting  from  poor  or  corrupted  blood 
and  a  low  state  of  the  system. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J..  AYRR  &  CD., Lovell. Us <s . 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


LADIES! 


t*vtnp  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and 
COFS  EES.  and  secure  a  '  ‘  - - 

GO  ED- BAND  TEA 

!>ortattoD,  ~ 


- —  -_-J  I'KT  (44  pieces),  our  own  1m- 

-  One  of  these  beautiful  china  toa-*ots  given 

away  tu  the  !>arry  sending  a  clnli  for  $25.  This  1  *  the 
greatest  Inducement  ever  offered.  Send  In  your  or¬ 
der^  and  enjoy  a  eup  of  mum  TEA  or  (TIKFEE,  and 
at  the  Mime  time  procure  a  HANDSOME  CHINA  TKA- 
SKl,  No  humbug.  Good  Teas  30c.,  T*.*.  and  40c.  per 
lb.;  excellent  Teas  ,Vf.  aud  nnit  very  best  from 
5g®.  f°8k-  "  hen  ordering,  l>e  sure  and  mention  what 
kind  of  teas  you  want  whether  i  toibtig.  Mixed,  Japnii, 
Iinpcrtftl,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder  ot  English  Break 
fast,  w  e  are  the  oldest,  and  largest  Tea  Company  in 
the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Box  2*1.  31  and  33  Vescy-St.  New  York. 


^ubliratioaia 


Terms  of  Subscription 


Xo  Man  need  Lack 


/ROM  ASSOCIATION 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months. . . . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  yenr,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  .  3.01  (Hits  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  iwq,  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


HOME, 


(Estate 


of  any  kind,  first  decide  WIIAT  to  build,  then 
HOW  to  bnlld,  by  getting  our  book,  which  gives  a 
wide  range  of  approved  anil  practical  designs  from 
dwellings  costing  $SD  up  to  $20,000.  Large  quarto,  ITS 
illustrations. 

"  A  large  andhaudsomc  publication,  profusely  lllus 
tra  led.  Interesting  to  any  reader,  and  of  peculiar  In¬ 
terest  to  an  intending  builder,  as  It  la  calculated  to 
save  him  time,  laborand  money."— N.Y.  Independent. 

“We  have  thoroughly  examined  the  work,  which 

Craves  to  be  of  great  interest  to  those  Intending  to 
Ulld, and  we  consider  D  a  practical  scheme  aud  a 
responsible  association. "—Christian  at  Work. 

“Practical.  Iwnutlful  and  economical  plans.  The 
wonder  ts  that  a  publication  of  this  kind  has  not  been 
ssue.1  before.”  N,  Y.  Weekly  Witness. 
iThe  only  low  priced  architectural  book,  and  the  most 
helpful  building  scheme  ever  offered.  Price  50  ets. 
by  mall,  post  paid,  stamps  taken.  Money  returned  if 
not  soli.-  nett.  pO-< IPKRATIVK  BUI  LDING  PL  AN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION.  21  Beekmau  St.  (Box  3.702),  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  Y'ork  City 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

rPHK  Laud  of  Lakes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows, 
l  of  No.  t  Hard  Wheat, Ot  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  '  '  — 


Cenerai  Advertising  Rates  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKKP. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  corresjiontlence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
/utile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  Agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  Uncs, or  more,  wlltilu  one  >  car 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  tier  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  hues 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions.. . . . id  pet  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "  .-ldi\,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


84  to  87  per  acre  of  first  owners.  Send 
for  maps  and  publications  to 

C.  J.  WRIGHT, 

Fergus  Fulls  Minnesota. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  pnrt>oscs,  to  Chas 
M.  Ginns,  106  Sycamore  St.,  Ctn'tl,  O.,  util  W.R. 
St.,  Syracuse,  S.  Y.,  413  River  St..  Troy.  X.  Y. 


1?AKM  FOB  SAI.K.— 100  acres,  half  tnlle  from 
town  of  DauvlUe,  Va.;  met*  Orchard.  Clover.  Tim¬ 
ber,  good  house  and  barn:  suitable  for  dair\  .vegetable 
or  building  lots.  Apply  P.  O.  Box  158,  Danville,  Va. 


RUPTURE  CURED  •  Method. 

Send  for  Circular.  DR.  J.  A.  HOUSE, 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


LA.  chance  to  get  a  fine  collection  of  Sheet  Music  for  to 
mmll  a  luravuintr  oft'ervd  before.  Order  NOW,  »"d 
avure  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  I0Q  Gems  ot 
Strauss,  hit  most  popular  Waltrcs.  Uumlrtile,.  l'olkas. 
Galons.lor  Piano  or  Organ.  The  whole  lot  fur  50c.  100 

Choice  Songs,  vruh  words  and  musa  for  Piano  or  Organ, 
50c.  100  Popular  Instrumental  Pieces  tof ;  Piano  or 
Oig«a.50q.  50  Contra  Daoces.  H*  oi pines.  J.4*.  heels, 
etc., with  ctdla  and  figures  tor  l  iauo  or  Urgau,  S0c*  30  Easy 


Delivered  In  any  [wm  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices,  Catalogues 
Sent  FnKK.alsowhen  desired  sam¬ 
ples  of  Drees  Goods,  Sttks.  Woolens, 
from  the  largest  and  finest  stock  In 
this  country,  w rite  to 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  i  BC*‘. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ”  KANSAS  DIVISION^  P.  B'WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

tialoGraes  l  ust  ure  Summer  iiiul  Yv  inter.  L  neurpaased  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

1,000,000  bus.  Corn.  8.5,000,000  Wheat.  The  Bee,  in  the  I:  ' 

inphletsand  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis' 


23  msm  articles,  -* 
BEAUTIFUL  LORAL  CHROMO  CARDS 

hl««  und  uu  Uluktrutci 

Book,  to  oil  who  lead  two 
stamps  for  and 

packing.  Mru( luit  tils  paper. 

E.  0.  RIDEOUT  B  CO..  NEW  YUL 


r,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
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No.  1  Peruvian  Guano-Lobos. 


ORICINAL-RAW--UN  MANIPULATED. 

We  take  pleasure  In  Informing  the  trade  that  we  are  prepared  to  supply.  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO-LOBOS  In  the  ORIGINAL,  RAW,  UNMANIPULATED  condition,  just  as  received  from  the 
deposits  hy  Messrs.  Richard  Irvin  *  Co.,  the  present  consignees  of  Peruvian  Guano.  It  Is  packed  In  bags  of  uneven  weights,  averaging  1G8  Its.  each,  and  sold  at  marked  weights  at  Public  Stores. 

This  Guano  Is  free  from  lumps  and  stones,  and  has  been  screened  at  deposits  during  the  discharge  at  this  port  and  analyzed  by  Wm.  M.  Habirsbaw,  F.  C.  S.  (Chemist  to  New  York  Agricultural  Society). 

The  cargoes  ex  HENRIETTA,  MAGDALA,  EARL  GRANVILLE  and  ARLINGTON,  recently  arrived,  have  none  of  them  shown  less  than  Ammonia,  r,  Phosphate  of  Lime,  50,  and  Potash,  4.  This  Guano  Is  In  excellent 
fine  condition,  and  resembles  In  color,  dryness,  texture  and  odor  THE  BEST  OE  THE  FISST  SHIPMENTS  of  Lobos. 

This  Guano  is  the  only  Genuine  TJnmaninulated  PERUVIAN  GUANO  now  in  the  Market, 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  C0„  ios  Front  @t.,  New  York. 

Quotations  made  on  any  quantity  from  a  single  bag  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  upwards.  Special  rates  of  freight  secured. 

Buffalo  Pitts  Threshing  Machinery. 

Another  Year  of  Improvement. 


Vibrating"  Threshers,  Apron  Threshers,  Coal  and  Wood  Burning  Engines, 

Straw  Burning  Engines, Traction  Engines. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BEST  THRESHING  MACHINERY  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Price  List  and.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


i^WN  jyjowEi 

t  MANUFACTURED  BY 

/AST  ~p00S  8*00. 

^  SpringfieldI}. 


SENIOR 


AND 


FULLY  TESTED 

AND  PROVED  TO  BE  THE 


MOST  RELIABLE 

LAWN  MOWERS 


In  the  Market. 


Try  one  and  you  will  Buy  it 

tlT  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


MAST?  FOOS  <£  GO.?  Springfield?  O. 


gates, 


•  / r"  S««j-0rill.,  Mlecl-0o«i,  Horse  lltir*.  ilpi-cer#  Covcrer*.  Se.,  po.iuvcly  have  on  equal  We 
combined  Drill ;  »N<>  Hip  )|or«*-Ho*  a*  a  Cultivator  aud  Millar,  mud  a.  a  universal  Covcrcr  Vfe  are  very  certain  that  farmer#  and 
gardener*  cannot  afford  to  be  without  onr  labor-#avln*  tool*.  Study  our  Catalogue  oavefully,  and  agr«  with  ut.  Our  M  page  Cat 
aiogna,  with  40  engraving*  and  chapter  on  proper  Cultivation  of  Crop*,  guaranteed  to  lotere.t  every  ooe  working  the  #oll,  will  be  #ent 
.  °*°  addre##,  free,  upon  receipt  of  leu  naiae#  of  neighbor#.  mo#t  Interetted  In  farming  and  gmrdentog  g.  I„  ALLEN 

ie  CO„  Patentee,  aud  8o)e  Itannfaoluren  of  the  Planet,  Jr  Good*,  lgT  4c  158#  Catharine  St,  Philadelphia.  I*». 


THEMOYER  ROAD CART 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.] 


THE  BOYS 


ail  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  Tho  body  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
mom;  good  seat  and  back,  handy  to  get  in  mid  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  on  application  to 

H.  Aa  MOYER  ’ 


8 7 


32,  33, *37,  3Srau<T39  Wall  Sf„  Syracuse.  N.  IT* 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


'H  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

tW~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich,  Ill, 


DIPHTHERIA 


CROUP.  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’S  ANOOKNK  LIN1J1KNT  wilt  posi¬ 
tively  provant  those  terrible  diseases,  mid  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ton.  Information  that  will  *avo  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  mall.  Don’t  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  1> 
better  than  cure.  L  S-  Jouksow  a  Co.,  liotToa,  JUsa, 


^A/TRY  ho 


WW-*  .5' 

flaggy.'-  ^ 
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Vol  XLII.  No  173G. 


NEW  YORK,  MAT  5,  1883. 


PRICE  FITE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18S3,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


close-ribbed,  with  a  small,  well-shaped  head, 
often  slightly  dish-faced,  like  an  Arab ;  ears 
small,  well  placed  and  erect;  eyes  large, 
bright  and  intelligent;  neck  short  and  thick, 
graced  with  a  long,  though  coarse  maue; 
shoulders  slanting,  muscular  and  full  of  liberty, 
with  little  elevation  at  the  withers!  loins 
broad,  but  well  formed ;  quarters  well  made, 
but  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body;  back  gently  curving  with  never  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  “ sway-back’’;  legs  and  feet  well 
formed  and  of  such  splendid  texture  that  a  Shet¬ 
land  never  goes  lame  except  as  the  result  of  a 
severe  accident;  tail,  like  the  mane,  long  and 
abundant;  color  chiefly  bay,  brown  or  rusty 
black,  chestnuts  and  grays  being  very  rare. 

The  endurance  of  the  shelties  is  very  great 
and  their  strength  vastly  disproportioned  to 


qualities,  combined  with  their  diminutive  size, 
adapt  them  admirably  to  the  use  of  children; 
and  for  tjiese  large  numbers  are  exported 
every  year  to  Scotland,  England,  the  British 
Colonies,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  lately 
considerable  importations  have  been  made  to 
the  United  States,  Of  the  latter  we,  this  week, 
present  to  om*  readers  the  likeness  of  a  couple 
of  excellent  specimens  imported  last  Septem¬ 
ber  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  Relph,  of  this  city. 
Clipping  and  good  grooming,  to  say  nothing 
of  better  feed,  have  altered  their  appearance 
considerably  from  what  it  was  when  they  ran 
wild  and  uncared-for  in  their  far  Northern 
craggy  homes:  but  the  real  pony  is  all  there 
— it's  only  the  coat  that  is  altered. 

Standing  proudly  in  front,  as  consequential 
as  a  little  man  of  the  same  inches,  is  Highland 


conscious  of  the  beauty  of  the  pair  as  they 
pose  before  our  artist,  is  his  mate  Flora,  four 
years  old,  40  inches  high,  “  brown  as  a  berry,” 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail  sweeping  the 
ground. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


FARM  HORSES, 


SHETLAND  PONIES  HIGHLAND 


;OY  AND  FLORA. 


HON.  GEO.  B.  LORINO,  U.  S.  COM.  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE. 


The  breeding  of  farm  horses,  or  “horses-of- 
all-work,”  as  they  have  for  a  long  time  been 
called  in  this  country,  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  business  of  those  w  ho  in  the  earlier 
years  of  agricultural  operations,  devoted 
themseves  to  the  rearing  and  development  of 
this  animal.  In  the  Colonial  days  many 
well-bred  and  valuable  horses  were  imported 

both  from  England 

i  which,  while  vary- 

IfllfpSIgg. ,  v.  d  ingin  size,  according 

to  the  locality  in 
which  they  bred 

~  know  as  t he  ‘ '  Ameri- 

strains  of  blood  of 
the  heavier  horses 
of  Scotland  and 

forage  and  grain  are 
abundant,  but  the 


coasts  are  general! 
varying  in  bight  fro: 
the  sea.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  very  little 
more  elevated  than 
the  coast,  but  the 
surface  is  generally 
rugged  or  covered 
with  moss,  the  only 
tolerably  fertile  soil 
being  in  a  few  val¬ 
leys  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  some  of 
the  bays.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  ot  the  land  is 
arable;  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  tur  nips 
are  the  principal 
crops  next  to  that 
afforded  by  the  wi/le, 
wild  sea,  which  is 
harvested  by  about 
4,000  small,  active 
and  hardy  fisher¬ 
men — most  of  the 
adult  male  popula¬ 
tion.  The  climate  is 
not  remarkably 
cold,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wet, 
tempestuous  weath¬ 
er,  and  fogs  are  fre¬ 
quent. 

All  the  live  stock 
on  the  group  are 
very  diminutive.  Of 
them  the  ponies,  or 
*  ‘  shelties,”  are  much 
the  most  important. 
These  are  bred  in 
great  numbers  on 
the  heaths  and  pas¬ 
tures,  their  rough, 
shaggy  coats  and 
hardy  constitutions 
enabling  them  to 
withstand  all  the  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the 
long,  dark,  dreary 
Winters,  on  the 
scantiest  fare.  When 
the  depth  of  the 
snow  on  the  with¬ 
ered  pastures  pre¬ 
vents  them  from 
picking  up  a  meagre 
subsistence  on  the 
uplands,  they  hie 
to  the  sea-shore  and 
live  upon  the  kelp 
and  sea-weed  cast 
up  by  the  turbulent 
Ocean.  When  cap¬ 
tured  and  reduced 
to  subjection,  they 
still  require  little 
food  or  care.  The 


SHETLAND  PONIES  HIGHLAND  BOY  AND  FLORA — From  a  Photograph — Fig.  L8' 


shuttles  are  the  smallest  variety  of  the 
British  horse,  varying  from  84  to  44  inches 
high,  though  few  real  shelties  reach  the 
latter  size.  In  form  they  are  round, 


their  size.  They  are  easily  trained,  affection¬ 
ate  and  generally  so  good-tempered  that  they 
may  be  pulled  about  with  os  much  impuuity 
as  a  Newfoundland  dog.  These  amiable 


Boy,  five  years  old,  buck-skin  in  color,  42 
inches  in  bight,  and  possessed  of  all  the  char¬ 
acteristic  points  of  the  best  of  his  race.  Af¬ 
fectionately  leaning  over  him,  and  modestly 


characteristics  are 
not  changed.  And,  while  we  have  poured  into 
this  channel  the  warm,  courageous,  enduring 
blood  of  the  Thoroughbred  and  the  coolness 
nd  patience  of  the  Norman,  and  the  solid  reso- 
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lateness  of  the  Clydesdale  and  the  style  of  the 
Cleveland  Bay,  we  have  created  a  horse  which 
in  his  perfection  combines  all  these  qualities 
and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  animals  in  the 
world.  It  is  fortunate  that  from  any  com¬ 
bination  of  the  breeds  known  among  us  a 
horse  can  be  obtained  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  which  the  American  farmer  has  in 
view.  It  is  not  uniformity  in  size  which  we 
require,  but  uniformity  iu  character;  and 
this  can  be  secured  by  subjecting  the  animal 
to  uuiforra  influences  for  many  generations. 
A  description  of  a  useful  farm-horse  will  show 
this  to  be  true,  so  far  as  his  shape  and  size  are 
concerned — and  a  consideration  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  I  have  referred  to  will  show  the 
correctness  of  this  view  so  far  as  concerns  the 
moral  qualities. 

A  GOOD  FARM  HORSE 

should  be  well-balanced,  strong  and  sagacious. 
His  head  should  be  mild,  clean,  long,  expres¬ 
sive.  His  ear  should  be  of  medium  size ;  his 
eye  full,  clear  and  gentle.  Ilis  neck  should  be 
well-arched,  muscular  and  of  medium  length. 
His  shoulder  should  be  strong  and  solid  at  the 
base;  of  good  width  from  the  elbow  to  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  sloping  moderately  and  strong 
at  the  top— with  withers  not  too  sharp.  His 
back  should  be  straight,  firm,  hairy,  having 
what  Virgil  calls  a  “double  spine,1’  and  joined 
to  the  rump  by  an  even  mass  of  muscle.  His 
hips  should  be  compact  rather  than  raw  or 
prominent;  his  stifle  well-rounded;  his  ramp 
handsomely  developed ;  his  tail  arched  slightly 
from  the  attachment  to  the  body.  His  legs 
should  be  straight,  well-eorded,  with  strong 
joints  and  wide  below  the  knees  and  hocks. 
The  pasterns  should  be  somewhat  short  but 
elastic.  His  foot  should  be  round,  open  at  the 
heel,  dark-colored,  with  an  elastic  frog,  and 
with  a  fine-grained,  tough,  horny  structure. 
His  barrel  should  be  round,  bis  chest  deep. 
His  wind  should  be  strong  and  his  digestion 
perfect.  Now  ,  a  horse  of  this  description  may 
be  of  any  size  from  'J00  pounds  to  1,. 500;  of  any 
hight  from  15  hands  to  16}£  hands;  of  any 
color,  although  bays,  browns,  sorrels  and  grays 
are  the  best,  and  he  will  be  capable  of  great 
endurance  on  the  road  or  at  the  plow.  He 
should  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  work 
he  is  to  perform  and  thp  locality  in  which  he 
is  to  live. 

For  heavy  work  on  drays,  or  for  hard  toil  on 
level  lands,  a  large-sized  horse  may  be  useful. 
But  in  hilly  countries,  and  in  sections  where 
quicker  motion  and  more  dexterity  are  needed, 
the  smaller  horse  will  answer  a  better  purpose. 
Strength  is  not  always  governed  by  size — 
although  there  are  circumstances  iu  which  the 
dead  weight  wliich  a  horse  throws  into  the 
collar  is  more  important  than  his  nervous  force. 
For  ordinary  farm  work  a  very  heavy  horse 
is  not  desirable,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  variety  of  service  he  has  to  perforin.  And 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  en¬ 
ormous  Loi-ses  brought  to  this  country  have  a 
tendency  to  become  reduced  in  size,  as  they 
are  bred  here  and  to  Itecome  more  active  as 
the  reduction  goes  on. 

The  characteristics  or  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  American  farm  horse  are  to  lie  found  iu  all 
the  breeds  of  which  he  is  made  up.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  be  fearless,  patient,  intelli¬ 
gent,  docile,  and  courageous  iu  his  work.  He 
combines  the  best  qualities  of  bis  varied  an¬ 
cestry,  all  preserved  and  developed  by  the 
work  which  he  performs,  and  the  influences  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  As  the  Arab  has  be¬ 
came  keen,  spirited,  untiring,  dashing,  domes¬ 
tic  by  long  association  with  the  Bedouin  of  the 
desert,  so  the  farm-horse  lias  become  teachable, 
steady,  tractable,  patient,  by  long  association 
with  those  whose  long  Bummer  days  are  spent 
in  the  field  at  the  plow,  or  the  horse-rake  or 
tedder.  But  he  has  another  side  to  his  char¬ 
acter  without  which  he  would  not  satisfy  the 
active  and  busy  society  to  which  be  belongs. 
He  is  stronggenduring,  active  on  the  road; 
and  from  long-continued  exercise  in  this  way 
he  has  become  the  embodiment  of  activity  and 
vigor  as  a  dri  ving-horse.  He,  as  well  as  liis  sire 
and  dam  and  grandsire  and  grandam,  and  so  on 
for  generations  back,  has  served  as  laborer 
and  roadster  until  he  has  become  an  invalua¬ 
ble  ally  to  man  in  his  labor  on  the  farm  and 
iu  his  business  on  the  road. 

If  I  am  told  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
horses  are  dull  and  sluggish  I  can  only  say, 
man  has  made  them  so.  So  long  as  we  will  in¬ 
sist  on  breeding  to  a  stallion  which  has  no 
spirit  and  no  intelligence,  simply  because  he  is 
to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  tormented  with  an  indifferent  class 
of  farm  horses.  But  when  we  remember  that 
a  bright,  and  active  and  intelligent  stallion 
can  be  found  wherever  horse-breeding  is  a 
business,  wo  may  assure  ourselves  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  surrounding  ourselves  with 
dull  and  inefficient  brutes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  mares  used  for  breeding  and  work. 

That  unusual  intelligence  and  aptitude  for 
domestic  service  have  been  developed  from 
this  class  of  horses  is  manifested  by  the  fact 
that  from  them  have  sprang  the  best  of  our 
roadsters  and  trotters.  The  serviceable  farm 


horses  have  been  the  Morgans  and  Messenger 
and  Morrills  and  Clays,  and  Patchens  and 
Hambletonians,  and  the  serviceable  family 
horses  carrying  us  to  church,  to  the  business 
resorts,  and  on  our  pleasure  excursions  are  these 
same  Morgans,  Messengers,  Morrills,  Clays,  and 
Patchens  and  Hambletonians — horses  of  great 
endurance,  patience,  activity  and  inherited 
docility.  We  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  varied  qualities  for  which  these 
breeds  are  famous.  And  if  we  breed  good 
drivers  while  we  breed  good  farm  horses,  we 
shall  have  gained  so  much  for  ourselves  and  a 
driving  American  community. 

To  accomplish  this,  good  breeding  and  good 
care  arc  both  necessary,  A  neglected  colt  ma¬ 
tures  slowly  and  seldom  forms  that  attachment 
to  man  which  develops  his  good  qualities  as  he 
comes  to  his  work.  While  we  breed,  there¬ 
fore,  with  care,  we  should  food  and  treat  with 
care  and  kindness  also,  if  we  would  secure 
those  characteristics  wliich  make  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  horse  valuable. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MILK  AT  TWO  CENTS 
A  QUART. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

For  some  yeara  past.  I  have  been  giving 
considerable  attention.study  and  practice  to  the 
feeding  of  cows  for  milk  and  butter,  and  during 
part  of  the  time  I  have  been  selling  milk.  The 
cheapness  of  the  product,  of  course,  has  been 
the  great  point  of  consideration,  and  this  1 
hare  found  to  depend  more  upon  feed  than 
anything  else.  A  poor  cow  may  even  be  made 
to  pay  her  way  by  liberal  feeding,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  good  cow  may  be  made  to 
lose  money  by  niggardly  treatment.  This  has 
been  made  especially  apparent  during  the  past 
two  years,  iu  the  first  year  I  was  feeding 
with  my  own  hands  and  also  milking  most-  of 
the  time;  in  the  second  year,  for  unavoidable 
reasons.  1  was  obliged  to  leave  the  dairy  wholly 
to  a  hired  tnan.  The  cows  were  the  same,  and 
everything  the  same,  except  the  feeding  and 
care.  The  second  year,  which  was  18812-’3,  the 
product  of  10  cows  was  not  quite  half  that  of 
the  previous  year,  1881-’2,  and  the  feeding  was 
in  about  the  same  proportion;  the  first  year 
the  cows  were  sleek  and  fat  and  the  milk  pails 
overflowed;  the  last,  year  the  cows  were  very 
thin  and  the  milk  pails  were  correspondingly 
light.  The  first  year  the  daily  made  money; 
The  last  year  it  lost.  So  much  for  ray  own  ex¬ 
perience  iu  general,  and  this  leads  naturally 
to  discuss  the  particulars. 

And  just  here  I  might  mention  that,  a  reader 
of  the  Rubai,  in  Montana  writes  me  on  this 
very  point.  He  is  trading  20  cows  of  common 
stock,  which  iu  that  Territory  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  good  as  the  common  stock  elsewhere. 
He  says  lie  has  fed  very  little,  and  wants  to 
know  the  best  ration  to  feed  them.  It  gratifies 
me  very  much  that  this  person  says  “toagreat 
extent  he  owes  it  to  my  suggestion  that  he  has 
tieen  able  to  contract  liis  butter  for  50  cents 
a  pound  at  liis  door.”  Next  to  enjoying  the 
success  of  one’s  own  work  is  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  you  have  helped  some  “brother,” 
as  Emerson  says,  to  succeed  in  the  world;  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Now  a  cow  is  a  machine  iu  which  food  is 
made  intomilk.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon 
the  machine;  a  poor  machine,  as  1  explained 
in  the  former  article,  cannot  do  as  good  work 
as  a  good  one;  but  the  very  best  one  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing  or  do  good 
work  with  poor  material.  At  the  same  time  a 
very  good  article  may  be  turned  out  of  au  in¬ 
ferior  machine  sometimes  when  good  mute- 
rials  are  skillfully  used.  Every  dairyman 
cannot  have  cows  that  will  rate  A1  and  liecome 
the  admiration  of  the  world  generally,  but  he 
can  feed  them  just  as  well  as  a  £10,000  cow  is 
fed  when  she  is  said  to  turn  out  her  three 
pounds  of  butter  a  day — I  mean  in  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  for  feeding  for  milk 
is  different  from  feeding  for  butter  The 
basis  of  all  feeding  is  grass  or  hay;  green 
fodder  or  dry  fodder,  and  the  supplemental 
foods  as  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings,  and  the 
wastes  as  brewers’  grains,  glucose  meal,  malt 
sprouts  and  the  oil  cakes.  First,  then,  the 
grass  should  lie  made  rich  and  succulent.  This 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  for  pastur¬ 
ing  and  for  hay.  A  good  full  bite  of  Orchard 
Grass  or  Red  Clover  will  give  twice  as  much 
milk  for  the  same  cow  as  a  poor,  thin  pasture 
of  Red  Top,  June  Gross  (which,  whou  poor,  is 
rightly  called  “  Wire”  Grass,  and  is  justly 
scorned  as  poor  stuffi  and  weeds.  Orchard 
Grass  is  the  very  best  early  pasture.  I  have 
found  the  common  Quack  Grass  a  splend  id  ca  rly 
pasture  and  it  is  the  first  herbage  that  gives  a 
bite  at  this  early  season — April.  Where  a  dai¬ 
ryman  intends  to  permanently  pasture  his  cows 
I  would  recommend  Quack  Grass  first,  Orchard 


Grass  next,  Red  Top  and  Blue  Grass— when 
grown  on  rich  ground  next,  with  some  White 
Clover  mixed  iu;  and  for  a  green  fodder  crop, 
to  help  out.  Red  Clover  or  Luceru.  These  are 
the  most  productive  milk  materials  the  dairy¬ 
man  possesses. 

Cora  fodder  comes  next — in  point  of 
time  only — being  equally  productive  when 
properly  grown.  But  corn  must  not  bo 
grown  broadcast;  it  must  be  grown  in  drills 
and  cultivated  as  if  grown  for  grain,  or  it.  is 
poor  stuff.  I  would  not  advise  any  dairyman 
to  make  milk  cheap  by  putting  water  in  it. 
either  into  the  pail  or  into  the  cow,  by  watery, 
wishy-washy  fodder,  as  broadcast  fodder  corn 
is.  If  the  dairyman  wants  milk  at  two  con  Is  a 
quart  and  to  make  a  profit  out  of  that  price,  he 
must  grow  some  early  sweet,  corn  to  feed  to  his 
cows,  fts  soon  as  the  Hush  is  off  the  pasture.  I 
have  grown  Narrngnnset.t  for  the  earliest  fod¬ 
der  and  Evergreen  after  that;  the  first  has  the 
largest  sweet  stalks  of  any  early  kind,  and  the 
latter  may  be  grown  ns  large  as  field  corn  on 
good  soil.  These  fodders  will  carry  the  cow 
through  the  Summer,  and  the  hay  and  stover 
made  from  these  crops,  if  they  are  cut  in  good 
season  and  cured  well,  will  do  just  as  much  in 
the  Winter  with  other  feed  liberally  given.  As 
to  the  quantity  fed,  I  would  givu  just  as  much 
as  a  cow  will  eat  eagerly  and  look  around  for 
a  little  more.  Too  much  food  will  lessen  the 
milk,  and  as  no  two  cows  are  alike  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  eveiy  oue  must  find  for  himself  just  the 
right  quantity  to  feed.  Fifteen  pounds  is  the 
least  quantity  any  cow  should  have  at  a  meal 
and  three  meals  a  day. 

In  addition  to  this  feed,  even  in  the 
Summer.it  will  pay  to  give  some  addi¬ 
tional  food.  Brewers’  grains  are  an  excel¬ 
lent,  wholesome  food.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  or  injurious  about  them,  undone  pouud 
of  corn  meal  to  five  of  grains  will  add  twice 
their  value  to  the  yield  of  milk.  The  point  in 
feeding  is  to  give  the  cow  one  cent’s  w<  >rth  and 
get  two  cents’  worth  of  milk  in  return.  How 
to  do  this  one  cannot  tell  very  well.  One  might 
as  well  try  to  describe  what  lightning  is  to  a 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  man.  Eveiy  one  must 
work  out  this  problem  for  himself :  it  is  enough 
for  an  intelligent  man  to  put  him  on  the  track 
and  then  let  him  fiud  the  means  to  move  him¬ 
self  along.  Only  general  rules  and  suggestions 
can  be  given,  and  even  if  one  can  say  I  have 
done  it  so  and  so.  another  may  not  lx*  able  to 
do  it  precisely  in  the  same  way.  One  must  try 
and  try  for  liimself  as  the  way  is  pointed  out. 

Glucose  meal  is  also  a  useful  and  valuable 
milk  food  and  absolutely  free  from  just,  objec¬ 
tion.  Those  who  talk  about  alcohol  in  brewers’ 
grains  and  acid  and  chemicals  in  glucose  meal, 
are— well,  they  don’t  know  what  they  talk 
about;  because  grains  have  never  been  fer¬ 
mented  and  if  properly  kept  will  not.,  need  not 
ferment,  and  glucose  meal  has  never  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  chemical  operations;  it  is  only  the 
starch  that  is  made  from  it  which  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  some  of  which  we  get  in 
the  sugar  or  sirup  nud  take  without,  any  fuss. 
But  glucose  meal  requires  about  one-fourth  as 
much  line  wheat  or  rye  middlings,  or  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  added  to  it  to  make  it  a  per¬ 
fect,  food.  Then  a  few  pounds  of  it.  given  daily 
will  be  usefully  employed,  even  when  cows  are 
upou  pasture. 

Watering  is  as  important  as  feeding.  Too 
much  water  will  shrink  the  milk.  Six  gallons 
a  day  are  enough  for  a  cow, even  upon  dry  feed. 
A  cow  will  drink  T2  gallons  at  times  and  bloat 
herself,  and  stand  humped  up  and  shaking,  and 
at  milking  time  will  fall  off  two  or  three 
quarts.  That  takes  away  one  day’s  profit.  It 
pays  to  warm  the  water  at  all  times.  In  the 
Sun  liner,  water  from  a  well  should  be  warmed 
in  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  it  pays  to  turn  two  or  three  pails  of  boiling 
water  into  the  trough  to  take  the  eliill  off  that 
freshly  pumped  from  the  well.  In  the  Winter 
the  fodder  should  bo  cut  and  wetted  with  warm 
water.  This  may  be  a  trouble;  it  is  only  a 
little  one;  and  when  done  regularly  and  pro¬ 
vided  for,  it  is  no  trouble  at  all.  If  a  cow  has 
her  feed  mixed  with  lumps  of  ice,  two  cents  a 
quart  won't  pay  for  the  milk.  For  two  years 
I  steeped  inmt  sprouts  and  bran  in  a  barrel  and 
madeathiuslopof  it  with  which  the  cut  fodder 
was  wetted  and  it  mode  a  difference  of  two 
quarts  a  day  in  the  milkiug  for  each  cow. 
Two  pounds  of  bran  given  in  a  warm  slop  will 
do  as  much  good  us  four  pounds  given  dry; 
and  a  pound  of  corn  meal  given  upon  wet  feed 
will  lie  better  than  if  it  is  given  dry.  For 
making  milk,  the  quantity  needs  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated  more  than  the  quality,  and  the  milk  dai¬ 
ryman  cannot  feed  precisely  as  the  butter 
maker,  if  he  wants  to  get  the  most  money  out 
of  liis  milk.  For  I  have  found  that  to  sell  milk 
with  15  per  cent  of  cream  on  it,  puts  no  money 
into  the  pocket,  although  it.  may  get  the  dairy¬ 
man  some  empty  reputation.  So  that  for  cheap 
milk  one  must  increase  the  quantity  as  much 
as  possible  and  disregard  quality  so  long  as  it 
is  passably  good.  But  with  the  manners  of 
feeding  above  suggested  no  one  need  fear  to 
submit  his  milk  to  the  test  of  the  lactometer. 
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Cultivation  of  the  Nursery  Rows;  Trimming 
by  Cutting  Bach ;  Time  for  Root-prun¬ 
ing;  Objeet  of  Trimming;  Can  the  Leaders 
be  Removed?  They  wilt  be  Restored:  Shear¬ 
ing  Condemned;  Contour;  Postulates  for 
the  Treatment  of  Evergreen  Conifers  in 
Nursery ,  Lawnand  Park;  Laws  of  Pruning 
these  Trees. 


After  having  been  thus  lined  out,  the  trees, 
of  whatever  class  or  character,  will  need  thor¬ 
ough  and  frequent  cultivation  to  keep  them  in 
a  free-growing  condition.  If  their  growth  be¬ 
comes  too  rampant;  this  may  be  checked  by 
attacking  them  either  above  or  below:  that  is, 
they  may  be  cut  baek  when  becoming  too  tall 
and  open  in  their  tops,  or  they  may  have  their 
growth  checked  by  using  the  tree-digger,  or 
the  sharp  spade  to  curb  their  extending  roots. 
Both  processes  have  the  effect  of  improving 
the  form  of  the  young  evergreens  by  thicken¬ 
ing  their  branch  lets;  the  roots  also  are  made 
more  numerous  aud  fibrous  by  the  subter¬ 
ranean  plowing. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  cutting  back  the  leader 
of  your  evergreen;  it  will  soon  lie  reproduced, 
though  it  may  become  necessary  to  curb  com¬ 
peting  aspirants,  where  more  than  one  shoot 
attempts  to  lead  upwards,  after  the  heading- 
bacK  or  from  any  accidental  cause.  Beyond 
this,  very  little  trimming  will  be  required  by 
the  young  conifer  in  the  nursery,  and  by  no 
means  allow  vour  plants  to  be  sheared,  as  is 
too  often  done:  iu  curtailing  the  lateral 
growth  use  the  knife  to  remove  the  ends  of 
straying  branches,  and  with  the  edge  upward 
cut  from  within  outward  so  that  the  kerf  shall 
not  be  seen.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  lecture 
upon  this  subject,  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Nurserymen’s  Association  for 
1881 ,  pages  35  to  4‘2. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  one  of  the  fii*st,  in  this 
country  at  least,  to  advocate  and  defend  the 
cutting  back  of  the  lenders  of  evergreens  aud 
to  use  the  tree-digger  for  root-pruning,  says, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  writer:  “It  is  best  to 
use  the  root  primer  in  the  Spring  before  the 
growth  is  much  started.”  He  also  finds  this 
“the  best  time  for  all  trimming,  heading-back 
or  shortening-in  of  evergreens,  and  succeeds 
best  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  start, 
their  new  growth  in  the  Spring.”  Extra  lead- 
era  may  lie  safely  removed  at  anytime  when 
observed,  and  may  l>o  easily  snapped  off  with 
the  thumb  aud  linger  while  iu  their  first  softj 
sappy  growth  of  a  few  inches,  aud  before  the 
needles  are  developed. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  upon 
the  treatment  of  evergreens  read  before  the 
Nurserymen's  Association,  though  not  new*, 
may  here  be  presented  to  a  new  audience,  the 
readers  of  the  Re  rat.  New-Yorker.  “The 
object  of  all  trimming  of  evergreens,  but  es¬ 
pecially  iu  the  nursery,  should  lie  to  shape  the 
young  tree  aud  to  multiply  or  thicken  its  twigs 
and  thus  to  increase  the  amount  of  foliage.  A 
similar  design  and  corresponding  practice 
should  Ik?  continued  in  the  t  reatment  of  trees 
of  greater  size  when  planted  ujam  our  lawns 
and  our  parks.  These  w  ill  iimot  happily  adorn 
or  unhappily  disfigure,  just,  as  their  owner8 
appreciate  and  follow',  or  utterly  neglect  a  few* 
simple  principles  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
writer  to  point,  out  for  the  benefit.,  first  of  those 
who  nurse  and  train  the  little  plants  iu  their 
infancy,  and,  next,  of  those  who  are  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  and  enjoy  their  adolescent  and  ma¬ 
tured  beauty  and  their*  grandeur  in  after 
years  *  *  *  Can  tiro  lender  of  an  ever¬ 
green  lie  shortened  with  impunity?  is  a  ques 
tion  that  has  been  much  discussed.  This  may 
be  answered  positively  iu  the  affirmative.  It 
can  be  done  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
nurseryman  or  the  arborist,  he  may  find  it  de 
tdrable  to  check  the  too  rampant  growth:  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  species  that  throw  out  their 
laterals  in  w  horls  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year’s  shoots,  this  may  be  done  with  the  mani¬ 
fest  advantage  of  thickening  the  tree.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  a  prejudice  against  such 
a  practice,  and  it  was  thought  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  avoid  such  cutting  back,  but  wo 
have  observed  the  results  alter  accidents  from 
storms  and  from  the  lesions  inflicted  by  birds 
and  insects,  when  tin?  consequences  are  often 
happy  in  the  improvement  Of  the  tree.  As  a 
rule,  we  all  desire  to  preserve  the  leader  intact, 
but  there  is  nothing  essentially  vital  in  the 
leader,  as  once  supposed. 

Sheuring  has  the  effect  of  thickening  or 
multiplying  the  lateral  branches,  and  thus 
rnakiug  the  trees  compact  and  perhaps  better 
adapted  for  screen  hedges.  *  *  *  It  has 
only  the  merit  of  cheapness  aud  economy  of 
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labor,  and  is  better  than  no  trimming.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  judicious 
into  of  the  knife,  in  the  hand  of  one  who  will 
exercise  his  eye  and  his  judgment  in  curtailing 
its  struggling  growths  and  encouraging  the 
force  of  the  plants  in  the  needful  direction, 
will  insure  much  better  results  iu  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  well-formed  and  well-balanced  trees. 
Even  the  immediate  effect  of  such  treatment 
on  an  open,  straggling  young  evergreen  shows 
a  wonderful  improvement;  and  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one-fourth  of  its  projecting  spray  the 
three-fourths  left  upon  the  plaut  give  the  effect 
of  added  foliage  rather  than  a  diminution. 

CONTOUR. — As  the  young  trees  increase  in 
size,  and  after  they  have  left  the  nursery  to 
occupy  their  permanent  stations  in  the  park 
or  lawn,  it  is  necessary  to  exorcise  care  in  the 
preservation  of  their  contour.  The.  nursery¬ 
man  must  not  neglect  this  in  training  his 
trees,  and  the  first  requisite  is  to  avoid  crowd¬ 
ing  in  the  rows,  as  the  laterals  damaged  or 
lost  by  such  crowding  cannot  be  reproduced, 
as  in  deciduous  trees.  Each  upright  ever¬ 
green  should  be  well  furnished  on  every  side, 
and  should  form  a  perfect  cone  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  to  its  apex.  *  *  *  The 
lower  limbs  will  become  relatively  shorter 
than  the  more  thrifty  ones  above  them.  Now, 
as  we  have  learned  that  even  t  he  leader  of  an 
evergreen  may  be  amputated  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  you  need  have 
no  apprehensions  about  cutting  back  the  ends 
of  the  lateral  branches,  and  this  must  be  done 
whenever  they  project  beyond  those  below 
the  ii.  The  physiological  effects  of  these  lower 
branches,  and  their  necessity  to  the  success  of 
the  trees  were  clearly  pointed  out  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article,  entitled  “Larch-mere,’1  un  pages 
•j’d  and  fill?  of  the  previous  volume  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  of  Sept.  23  and  30,  In  ornamental 
planting  the  beauty  of  an  evergreen  is  lost 
whenever  the  lower  limbs  grow  shabby  and 
have  to  bo  trimmed  away,  as  is  too  often  done. 
The  branches  should  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  near  it. 

Postulates. — Trimming  of  coniferous  ever¬ 
greens  has  for  its  object  the  perfecting  of  their 
shape,  and  the  increased  density  of  their 
foliage.  To  rva  h  the  best  results  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  study  the  natural  habit  of  each 
species  as  a  guide  to  our  labors  iu  trimming 
and  training.  Preserve  a  single  leader  in  the 
young  plants,  and  more  especially  In  those  of 
a  fastigiate  character.  This  trimming  should 
be  done  while  young,  and  continued  while 
they  remain  in  the  nursery.  The  leader,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  vital  to  the  tree,  os  once  supposed, 
and  may  be  cut,  back  with  impunity,  so  may 
the  branches.  The  hist  leader  may  very  easily 
be  reproduced;  it  is  often  naturally  restored. 
Take  pains,  nevertheless,  to  guard  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoot  from  accident  or  injury.  In  trim- 
ming  the  knife  is  better  than  the  shears.  The 
tree-digger  is  invaluable  as  a  root-prunor  to 
check  excessive  vigor  of  growth  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Carefully  preserve  the  contour  of  your 
trees,  and  keep  them  well  furnished  with 
lower  limbs,  observing  these  two  positive  laws: 
1.  Let  no  upper  limb  extend  so  as  to  project 
beyond  those  beneuth  it;  2,  Never  trim  up 
the  bole  of  a  young  evergreen,  but  carefully 
preserve  aud  encourage  the  lower  branches 
from  the  very  ground. 


al)c  l)crt)sman. 

IMPROVED  STOCK. 

HON.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


The  Art  of  Stock-breeding. 

This,  like  all  other  arts,  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  which  sur¬ 
round  the  animal,  as  well  as  his  physical 
structure,  the  means  of  producing  the  greatest 
quantity  and  best  quality  of  feed  from  given 
areas,  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  climatology, 
and  all  that.  In  u  word,  successful  art  iu 
stock-breeding  requires  a  knowledge  of  many 
sciences.  For  instance,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture  of  live-stock  was  impossible,  for  the  fact 
that  animal  heat,  depended  upon  the  oxidation 
of  that  llnid  and  the  conversion  of  feed  into 
blood  iu  the  support  of  the  tissues,  which  are 
ever  lost  and  renewed,  was  but  dimly  conjec¬ 
tured,  if  at  all  thought  of.  Now,  when  it  is 
known  that  a  bullock  may  eat  a  given  number 
of  pounds  of  grain  all  Winter  without  gaining 
a  pound  in  absolute  weight,  every  sensible 
feeder  increases  the  ration  and  secures  less  ex¬ 
penditures  of  feed  in  keeping  up  animal  heat 
by  shelter,  etc.,  or  abandons  all  attempts  at 
Winter  fattening.  Those  laws  upply  to  stock 
of  all  grades,  genera,  species  and  varieties. 

ItlUillCR  A  NIVAL  STRUCTURE. 

Tliis  is  another  step  in  improvement.  A 
bullock  that  will  not  mature  in  less  than  four 
or  tive  years,  with  their  four  or  live  Winters, 
is  replaced  by  one  that  will  mature  in  a  less 
number  of  years,  thus  saving  that  absolute 
loss  which  is  uuule  by  mere  existence,  animal 


heat  and  renewal  of  tissues.  This  difference 
may  be  called  higher  animal  structure;  for  wo 
fiud  by  experience  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
animals  maturing  first  are  the  best  assimila- 
tors  of  feed.  Thus  the  Short-horn  cow,  which 
of  all  the  breeds  attains  the  earliest  maturity, 
is  also  the  easiest  to  fatten  and  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk  and  beef  on  a  given  sum  of  food. 

FORM  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

Every  animal  must,  of  necessity ,  be  of  good 
constitution,  and  certain  forms  of  certain  spe¬ 
cies  or  genera  are  best  adapted  to  the  ends  of 
their  existence.  Thus  we  say  of  a  race-horse ; 
this  is  the  best  form  for  running  and  endur¬ 
ance— a  deep  chest,  a  thin  head  and  neck,  a 
strong,  broad  loin,  a  long,  muscular  thigh,  etc. 
And  so  a  cow  for  milk  has  peculiarities  which 
unlit  her  for  beef,  and  the  reverse.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  form  has  to  do  not  only  with 
health  and  digestion,  but  with  the  perfection 
of  parts  which  are  most  useful  in  cousump- 
tion.  Thus  the  Alderney,  the  great  milker, 
with  her  narrow  chest,  long  neck,  immense 
paunch,  i  rrogular  back,  high  hip  bones,  large 
bag  and  Hat  tliighs,  would  bo  a  poor  frame  for 
the  best  beef,  however  much  her  high  digest¬ 
ive  powers  might  aid  her  in  the  assimilation 
of  food. 

BEAUTY  IN  FORM. 

The  elements  of  beauty  are  not  easily  de¬ 
fined.  If  it  is  in  proportion,  what  proportion? 
If  color,  what  color  ?  If  outline,  what  out¬ 
line  ?  If  utility  of  parts,  then  what  consti¬ 
tutes  ugliness  !  And  yet  upon  the  observation 
of  all  objects  certain  pleasurable  sensations 
arc  caused  by  some,  which  are  not  excited  by 
others — sensations  different  from  those  of  in¬ 
tellectuality,  novelty,  utility,  etc.,  which  we 
agree  to  call  lovely  or  beautiful.  Beauty,  then, 
in  all  animal  life  is  desirable,  because  of  the 
absolute  pleasure  derived  therefrom,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  blessings  of  life.  Other 
things,  then,  being  equal,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  choose  those  animals  which  are  most  beau¬ 
tiful. 

FIXTURE  OF  TYPE. 

The  animal  being  selected,  that  most  fit  for 
the  end  proposed,  the  best  suited  to  the  soil, 
the  climate  and  the  accessible  markets,  and 
the  personal  wants  or  tastes  of  the  owner,  the 
next  consideration  is,  how  can  that  type  be 
perpetuated  aud  improved  ?  There  are  two 
forces  in  auiinal  life,  like  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  in  matter:  one  towards 
fixity  of  type  and  another  towards  variety  or 
“sporting.”  The  force  of  variety  enables  man 
to  use  a  plastic  hand  iu  the  production  of  ani¬ 
mals,  so  that  the  forms  and  color  and  other 
attributes  of  domestic  animals  are  “  made  to 
order.”  The  centripetal  force  enables  us,  by 
rejecting,  by  selection  of  the  best  or  the  most, 
desirable,  to  reproduce  the  same  type  or  to  “fix 
the  type.”  1  have  read  carefully  the  scientists 
who  claim  that  from  one  type  many  or  all 
other  types  arc  evolved  by  long  natural  pro¬ 
cesses;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  have 
not  seen  one  single  fact  to  prove  any  such  the¬ 
ory.  But,  on  the  contrary,  during ull  the  time 
of  history  we  see  no  new  creation  of  genera  by 
natural  forces;  but  “  every  seed  produces  its 
own  kind.”  Now,  science  is  one  thing  and 
theology  quite  another  tiling;  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  all  things, 
the  Flora  aud  the  Fauna,  were  created  at  the 
word  aud  will  of  God,  or  to  claim  that  long 
eras  of  natural  forces  produced  them.  The 
fact  remaius,  that,  in  our  flay  no  such  creations 
take  place;  and  if  tliev  ever  did.  which  1  don’t 
assume  or  deny,  the  circumstances  and  forces 
then  producing  them  exist  no  longer ;  or  the 
infinite  time  of  such  change  is  not  and  cannot 
be  comprehensible  by  finite  man.  We  find, 
then,  in  fact  certain  genera  and  species;  and 
these  genera  and  species  are  fixed.  All  the 
tendencies  of  our  animal  life  is  not  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  new  species  or  varieties,  but  of  the  re¬ 
turn  from  artificial  culture,  under  mans  hand, 
to  the  normal  typo.  The  best  thinkers,  then, 
are  against  the  attempts  to  aggregate  desirable 
qualities  iu  domesticated  animals  by  crosses  of 
genera,  species  or  varieties,  but  rather  to  se¬ 
cure  such  qualities  by  selection  from  the  same 
genus,  species  or  variety,  The  improved 
breeds,  then,  are  uot  the  made-up  fancies  of 
some  empiric,  abusing  the  credulity  of  pur- 
cbftseiN.  but  the  normal  breeds,  advanced  by 
selection,  shelter  and  generous  food.  Hence 
pure  bloods,  fixed  types  aud  Hocks,  and  herd- 
books  to  guard  against  foreign  elemeuts  aud 
depreciation. 


Breaking  Calves  or  Heifers. 

W.  H.,in  a  late  Rural,  tells  how  lie  breaks 
his  heifers  and  kicking  cows  to  milk.  1  think 
my  plan  is  better,  viz.;  1  commence  breaking 
when  they  are  young  by  handliu,  them  amt 
pulling  their  teats.  Mv  heifer  calves  will 
stand  nke  on  old  cow  while  1  go  through  the 
motions  of  milking.  1  huve  just  had  two 
young  heifers  calve,  one  not  two  years  old, 
and  I  never  thought  of  such  a  t  hing  as  “break¬ 
ing"  them.  The  youngest  one  1  milked  myself 
soon  after  calving:  she  was  iu  a  box  stall,  un¬ 
tied.  and  never  raised  her  foot  during  the  op¬ 
eration,  except  to  w  alk  after  her  calf  once  or 
twice.  All  they  need  to  learn  now  is  to  stand 
still  till  you  are  done  milking,  and  by  feeding 
at  milking  lime  or  tying  with  a  lmlter  they 
soon  learn.  a.  l.  c. 


PEACH  TREES. 


We  offer  a  very  large 
and  complete  stock 
of  the  be9t  sorts— new 
and  old.  Trees  In  the 
best  condition.  Spe  - 


clal  prices  for  large  lots.  Address 


ELLW.tNtiER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


“/Lx-  practiced  working  exceeds  my  expecta¬ 
tions  I  believe  six  cords  of  manure  spread 
with  KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER  will 
produce  as  m  uch  benefit  as  ten  cards  by  the  old 
method.  I  find  it  very  valuable  for  spread¬ 
ing  ashes  Have  topdressed  grass  at  the  rate 
of  15  bushels  per  acre  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner."  (Warren  Brown.)  See  page  283. 


THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only ,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cap,  and  securing  greater 
strength  and  durability'. 

These  Watches  are  all  open  face.  The  bezel, 
into  which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment.  is  attached  to  the  case  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  and  thus  forms  an  ai  r-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men,  travelers,  miners,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


The  following  letters  tell  tlielr  own 
story: 

“Valdosta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  mouths  ago.  aud  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  sviud 
easier.  On  examination  I  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  and  1  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw-logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  a  bush 
and  throw  his  watch  into  atiout  twelve  feet  of 
water,  and  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  he  got  it  out  it  was  running  and  he 
thought  all  right.  In  about  three  mouths  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  and  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
railroad  and  mill  ineu.  B.  W.  Bently.” 


“  Clinton,  Iowa.  April  29,  1881. 

“  I  wish  yon  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Wm.  Ellery  Watch  *  +  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery'  is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall.  The  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  he  lost  the  watch  in  the  woods,  and  found 
it  this  week  iu  about  one  foot  of  water.  It.  had 
lain  three  months  and  over  in  suow  aud  water, 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — only  a 
hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  these  eases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

unit  it*  a  Perfectly  Dust-Proof  Stem  Winding 
Watch  Cri*p, Challenge  the  Worldtu  Produce 
its  Equal. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  JEWELERS. 

The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

K»p«rially  A<Ui>  d  foi 
!-  praying  Fruit  Tree*. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  service 
t  hat  n  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  oau 
be  used.  l*r ice,  S6.00. 

FIELD  FORC*1  HUMP  CO.. 
Lock  Box  4*51,  Lockport,  N.  Y 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

O  CATTI.K  STANCHIONS! 

Is  ttie  most  practical,  useful  and  beet  fastening  In¬ 
vented.  Adjusts  ithklf  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  bni'ktng  out,  and  locks  its  to.  s' 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  state  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1881.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N,  Y. 


BUCKEYE 


JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 

Lawn 
Mower. 


Easy  to  Work. 

Strong  and  Durable. 

Most  Reliable  Mower  in  Use, 


TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


MAST,  F00S  &  C0„ 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


XCELSIORAND 

CUPPER 


GUARANTEED 
BEST  &  CHEAPEST 


LAWN  MOWERS/hand 

MOWERS 

10  to  20  IN. 

ORSE 

IN  PRICE^^MtOWERS 

25  TO  40  I N. 

CHAOBORN  & 
COLDWELL 

Send  for  MANUF’G  CO. 

I”  a  Price-List  V.)  ***  NEWBURGH.  H.  ». 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

OVER  1  00,000  SOLD. 


Lawn  Mower. 


FOlRTKI5\  SIXES  FOR  HAND  ISE 
Wetgliiiur  from  21  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  for  HORSE-POWER. 


GRAHAM,  EMLEfl  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  HA 


We  are  General  Atrents.  and  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer’s  Prices  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  or 
Chieatro,  IU;  Send  for  Catalogue  und  prices. 

Ill  RAM  SIBLEY  A  CO., 

Chicago.  III.  Rochester,  N.  Y  . 


BUCKEYE 


.n  use  Salable  fbr  Private  a*sljcucvv  Parks.  Court  Hoaus, 
Ccmetcrtea  nr  I’tiMla  tirum  .ts — Tu a.lr  utte  r  Plata  or  Ornament- 
il.  Also.  mariutv.-turersotthc  Iron  Turbine  W  bid  Engines. 
Buckeye  Force  Pump*,  liaekeyc  lawn  Motion,  Etc. 
Bend  for  Iltaatratol  Catalosaea  and  Price)  te 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

BPIiLSUYUfcXlX  OHIO* 


Adjust  A>il<’fc4ttnnfr» 

t  m4  fl-trker.  A 


PARNELL’S  ]  FURROWER 
J*AIENT  ‘l*:  MARKER 


i  An no l 


ch  li  hud 


Of*  a.*  a. 

A'ljutiaMlc^few  ■  belief  kiw  la' 

to  all  lnt>  )u  itHw  Mil  or  hard 

ilies  of  ifTtiua<i  ,-TXHU/d  tiui  oajr  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  »t  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  21*)  to  5  feet,  aud  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Tako  pleasure  lurvromtui'iidinc  it.  1;, In,,  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  will  lust  for  J'tsari.  J.S.CWIiii^,JKi>or*»rown..V ./. 

“It  far  exceeds  at.  t-.v  je-etalions.  If  iho  real  merits  of  this 
oheap  imptemeut  were  known  to  potato*  .-'wen  alone,  the  mtk'S 
would l»e  Immense."  K  ( h,  Ivw,  It.jxt, Co.f  V.  V 1  acT.-XoaoSti 


H.W.DOUGHTEN 


V%nufHot‘r.  .\liHirtv«toM'ti 
BuHlufftaa  Co.,  V  J 


EVERY'  ONE  Who  Owns  a  WAGON  Wants 
A  El  RER  \  FOLDING 
I  CANOl’I  TOP.  1  Id-  ip 
llike  an  umbrella. Weighs 
llcss  Ulan  12  lbs.  Can  ba 
Ptaken  oft  or  put  on  in  3  niin- 
I  utes.  Made  In  sixes  to  fit 
business  wagons,  pleasure 
l  wagons  and  Vmfrgios. '  Send 
1  for  Illustrated  circular  ami 
'  price  list.  Ascents  wanted 
/every  a  hero.  State  where  you 
saw  this.  D.  G.  BKER8  & 
CO„  Patentees  and  M'f’rs,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


A  FEW  HINTS  FOB  THE  FARMER. 


Have  you  got  your  work  all  planned  for 
May?  If  so,  in  carrying  it  out  don’t  hurry, 
but  do  it  deliberately,  remembering  that 
“whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do¬ 
ing  well.  ”  As  there  was  more  to  be  done  in 
April  than  in  March,  so  we  find  that  there  is 
more  to  be  done  in  May  than  in  April.  With 
this  mouth  the  farmer’s  busy  season  fairly  be¬ 
gins.  He  Iras  his  lands  to  prepare  and  his 
crops  to  sow;  trees  to  gr  aft;  an  orchard  to  set 
out;  and,  in  fact,  he  finds  that  at  last  the  time 
for  action  has  again  come.  With  the  advent 
of  this  season  don't  shirk  your  work  1  Go  in  in 
earnest  and  strive  to  accomplish  much.  Work 
to  pay  off  that  mortgage ;  to  put  money  in  the 
bank  for  a  “rainy  day”;  to  give  the  children 
an  education ;  and  to  have  a  better  paying 
farm  than  any  of  your  neighbors.  Brains  and 
work  will  do  it. 

Planting.  The  chief  work  to  be  done  in 
May  is  the  planting  of  the  crops.  Although 
it  has  often  been  said  before,  we  do  not  think 
it  will  do  any  har  m  to  repeat  it  again:  Don’t 
attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  land.  Manure 
well  as  you  go,  and  when  the  manure  gives 
out,  stop.  Like  the  rest  of  animated  nature, 
plants  must  eat  to  live,  therefore,  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  big  crops  you  must  manure  accord¬ 
ingly.  Too  many  fanners  cultivate  50  acres 
when  they  ought  not  to  cultivate  over  35. 
And  remember,  whatever  land  yon  do  culti¬ 
vate,  pulverize  it  thoroughly.  Have  the  soil 
well  stirred  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may 
easily  penetrate  it.  Don’t  plant  your  seed  too 
deep  as  there  is  danger  of  its  rotting  during 
this  month,  in  which  we  usually  have  so  much 
rain.  Get  in  all  your  potatoes  during  this 
month  as  there  is  little  need  of  delay.  Try 
some  new  variety  of  good  promise,  if  you  can 
obtain  the  seed. 

Manure  with  wood-ashes  or  good  barn-yard 
manure,  if  you  can  procure  them.  The  root 
crops  ought  to  be  sown  early,  and  if  you 
haven’t  them  in  now,  plant  as -soon  as  possible. 
Plant  peas  and  beans  at  intervals  during  May, 
n  order  that  you  may  have  them  good  and 
tender  all  through  the  season.  Cora  should 
not  be  planted  too  soon,  not  before  the  soil 
shows  a  temperature  of  at  least  50  0 ,  although 
60  ©  is  better.  Before  planting  test  your  seed, 
and  see  if  it  is  sound  and  in  good  condition. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  in  the  West 
that  corn  seed  has  been  greatly  injured,  so  be 
sure  that  it  is  good  and  sound  before  you  plant 
it.  It  does  not  pay  to  plant  a  crop  more  than 
once  a  season.  Sow  the  seed  of  late  cabbage 
the  first  of  this  month.  Put  a  little  super¬ 
phosphate  where  each  plant  is  to  grow,  as  it 
■will  give  it  a  good  start.  Although  there  are 
certain  crops  that  the  farmer  must  always 
grow,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  put  in  some  crop 
that  his  neighbors  are  not  going  to  raise.  If 
everybody  is  going  to  grow  early  potatoes, 
then  you  put  in  early  cabbage.  It  does  not 
pay  to  grow  a  crop  that  will  glut  the  market. 
After  planting,  look  out  for  weeds ;  fight 
them  as  you  would  your  worst  enemy. 

Orchard  and  Fruit-Garden. — Much  of 
the  work  in  the  orchard  and  fruit-garden 
planned  for  April,  will  have  to  be  done  now. 
In  the  Northern  part  of  the  country  it  will 
not  be  too  late  to  set  out  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
Use  care  in  setting  out  young  trees  ;  do  not 
reak  off  the  fibrous  roots  any  more  than  is 
necessary,  but  save  all  of  the  roots  possible  ; 
do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  the  top  back.  Seed¬ 
beds  require  shading  for  a  while,  as  young 
seedlings  are  unable  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  sun  after  first  appearing  above  ground. 
A  slat  work  of  Latih  makes  a  good  protection. 
Young  grape  seedlings  also  require  shading. 
Look  over  the  trees  and  destroy  all  Hie  insect 
eggs  and  larvae  to  be  seen.  Look  for  borers 
and  cut  them  out. 

This  is  a  good  mouth  in  which  to  set  out 
strawberry  plants.  Be  sure  you  put  in  good 
varieties.  The  sucker  growth  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries  can  now  be  dug  up  and 
transplanted  to  form  new  plantations,  Shade 
for  a  day  or  so  and  mulch  well.  Watch  for  the 
currant  worm  this  month.  Dalmatian  Powder 
or  Hellebore  will  prove  an  effective  remedy. 
In  the  West  and  Southwest,  plant  currant 
bushes  four  feet  apart  along  the  north  side 
of  the  garden  fence,  and  mulch  heavily  with 
straw,  bagasse,  etc.  In  grafting  exercise  care, 
as  the  bark  will  now  slip  very  easily. 

Live  Stock. — In  Northern  regions,  turn 
out  sheep  before  the  grass  lias  started  much, 
keeping  them  out  a  portion  of  the  day,  return¬ 
ing  them  to  the  barn  toward  night  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  hay.  This  will  prevent  purg¬ 
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ing  and  sudden  debility,  which  will  occur  if 
changed  entirely  from  hay  to  grass.  As 
sheep,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  are  liable  to 
purge  and  scour  when  turned  out  to  grass,  it 
is  a  good  policy  to  cut  away  the  wool  around 
the  vent  and  from  the  roots  of  the  tail  down 
in  a  strip  wide  enough  so  that  the  dung  will 
fall  to  the  ground  without  touching  the  wool, 
because  if  this  is  not  done,  a  filthy  mass  will 
accumulate  on  the  wool,  which  is  unsightly, 
unhealthy,  and  to  a  certain  degree  dangerous, 
as  magots  may  generate  under  it.  In  case  of 
a  ewe  it  is  a  great  annoyance,  the  filth  trick- 
liug  down  upon  the  udder  and  teats.  Be 
gentle  in  handling  sheep  ;  teach  them  to  fear 
no  injury  from  man.  Place  ewes  about  to 
lamb  in  a  good  roomj'  stable,  well  bedded,  and 
of  a  temperature  not  too  warm,  or  close.  If 
a  lamb  can  help  itself  at  the  out-set,  it  is  best 
not  to  assist  it  at  all,  but  if  the  lamb  is  weak 
and  makes  no  effort  to  suck,  iustead  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  ewe  down,  raise  the  lamb  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  posture  of  sucking,  place  a  teat  in  its 
mouth,  and  rub  with  the  fiuger  the  rump  near 
the  roots  of  the  tail,  imitating  the  dam’s  lick¬ 
ing.  If  it  does  not  suck,  milk  a  little  from  the 
teat  into  its  mouth.  These  efforts  will  gener¬ 
ally  succeed.  Too  speedy  use  of  the  spoon 
or  sucking  bottle  should  not  be  resorted  to. 
Sometimes  a  liealtty-looking  lamb  seems  dis¬ 
inclined  to  suck,  it  seizes  the  teat  as  if  hungry 
but  soon  drops  it.  On  examining  the  mouth, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  front  teeth  are  not 
through  the  gums.  Instead  of  drawing  the 
back  of  the  thumb  nail  acoss  the  gums  so  as  to 
cut  through  to  the  teeth,  cut  with  a  keen- 
edged  knife  or  lancet,  as  it  inflicts  less  pain, 
and  the  inflammation  will  subside  much 
sooner. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


And  so  General  Noble  complains  sadly  of 
the  trouble  and  annoyance  we  have  from 
blight,  mildew,  fungoid  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
try  many  experiments  in  connection  with 
these  annoyances,  but  I  should  think  that 
some  of  them  might  be  prevented  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphur  and  whale-oil  soap  during 
the  Winter  season,  carefully  removing  the 
loose  bark  and  applying  the  mixture  by  means 
of  a  paint-brush.  Those  of  us  who  cultivate 
peaches,  grapes  and  nectarines  under  glass, 
always  cover  the  trunks  and  hrauches  with  an 
application  of  the  mixture  after  pruning  them 
during  the  Winter  season,  and  always  consid¬ 
er  themselves  well  repaid  by  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  trees  and  vines  and  by  their  free¬ 
dom  from  insect  pests,  and  if  the  trees  and 
vines  under  glass  are  benefited  by  it,  why  will 
it  not  help  those  outside? 

- - - 

I  would  advise  your  Newark  correspond¬ 
ent  (see  Rural,  Jan.  20,  page  39)  to  destroy 
by  cutting  out  and  burning  all  the  canes  of  his 
Reliance  Raspberry  the  very  instant  he  no¬ 
tices  the  spots  on  them;  he  will  save  himself  a 
a  great  deal  of  time,  trouble  and  expense  by 
so  doing. 


The  notes  on  tomatoes  (see  page  50,  Rural, 
Jan.  37)  prompt  me  to  say  that  the  Acme  is  so 
very  subject  to  that  destructive  pest,  the  to¬ 
mato  rot,  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  a  very  satisfactory  crop.  With  me 
the  fruit  proves  to  be  very  soft,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  carried  to  any  distance 
unless  picked  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Its  pecu¬ 
liar  color — pinkish  red — is  also  decidedly  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  many  persons. 


I  only  had  a  dozen  plants  of  the  Mayflower 
Tomato  last  season,  and  so  I  cannot  decide  on 
its  merits  until  I  give  it  a  further  trial ;  but  I 
regard  it  as  a  very  promising  sort.  Nearly  all 
the  fruit  of  mine  were  of  a  uniform  shape  and 
size,  and  the  vines  were  remarkably  product¬ 
ive,  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  I  have  not  as  yet  cultivated  the  Paragon. 

-  - * 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  I  quite  agree  with  you  in 
saying  that  nothing  can  be  gained  hereafter  by 
selecting  the  first  tomatoes  to  ripen  for  seed. 
Rather  let  us  save  the  seed  from  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  solid  fruit  that  we  can  possibly  ob¬ 
tain,  choosing  them  when  the  plants  are  ma¬ 
turing  their  finest  fruit.  But  are  not  some  va¬ 
rieties  better  adapted  to  certain  localities  and 
situations  than  others  ?  Does  any  one  know 
of  any  certain  tests  that  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  ? 

- »♦« - 

I  have  been  looking  over  a  few  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  our  seedsmen,  and  notice  that  each 
and  almost  all  of  them  offer  a  new  variety  of 
potato  this  season,  and  all  of  these,  it  is  claimed, 
are  equal  or  superior  to  those  in  culti  vation. 


Bliss,  as  usual,  offers  three,  viz. :  Rosy  Mora, 
Rubicund  and  Tyrian  Purple;  Vick,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Market  and  Early  Gem ;  Ferry,  the  White 
Star  and  Early  Mayflower,  while  Thorbum 
offers  the  Rural  Blush  at  the  very  moderate 
price  of  $25  per  barrel. 

Well,  $25  for  a  barrel  or  165  pounds  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a  very  high 
price,  but  stall  I  suppose  the  supply  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  demand  even  at  this  price. — [Wo 
are  told  they  have  no  more  to  sell  by  the  bar¬ 
rel. — Eds.] 


And  now  we  are  offered  a  novelty  in  the 
way  of  Bush  Beans,  the  Ne-plus-vltra,  “a 
variety  of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  very  delicate 
in  flavor,  very  early  and  enormously  product¬ 
ive,”  so  much  so  that  it  appears  to  produce 
some  20  pods  or  more  to  every  leaf,  that  is,  if 
the  illustrations  given  in  the  catalogue  are  at 
all  correct. 


But  I  must  say  that  I  am  quite  surprised  to 
ascertain  that  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash  does 
not  do  well  with  Dr.  Hoskins.  As  far  as  1  can 
ascertain,  it  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 
It  is  equally  valuable  as  a  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  is  remarkably  productive  and  is  an 
excellent  keeping  sort.  For  this  excellent  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  list  of  squashes  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden  City,  New  York. 
—[This  was  sent  to  Rural  subscribers  in  our 
Distribution  of  1881-2. — Eds.] 

Queens,  L.  I.  C.  E.  Parnell. 


ROGERS’S  HYBRID  GRAPES. 


S.  B.  PECK. 


The  reports  of  these  grapes  being  so  different 
in  different  localities,  tempts  me  to  offer  my 
experience  with  them.  I  have  in  bearing  nine 
of  the  numbers,  to  wit:  Nos.  1,  3,  4,5,  9,  19, 
28,  39,  53,  and  when  I  am  asked  which  I  pre¬ 
fer  I  am  “stumped it  certainly  is  not  No.  1, 
for  it  will  not  ripen  in  this  climate,  [We  have 
rejected  it  for  the  same  reason. — Eds.]  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  its  flavor. 
The  other  eight  varieties  ripen  here  in  ordinary 
seasons  if  not  allowed  to  overbear,  and  the 
two  earliest  are  Nos.  3  and  89 — Massasoit,  red 
and  Aminia  black.  There  is  a  similarity  in 
flavor  in  the  whole  eight,  but  still  a  slight  dif¬ 
ference.  My  friends  have  generally  preferred 
the  Salem,  (No.  53),  and  wore  it  as  early  as  No. 
3,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  I  find  it  a  trifle  later  than  the  Concord, 
but  the  difference  is  often  scarcely  perceptible; 
still  it  is  the  latest  of  the  eight  varieties  men¬ 
tioned.  In  size.  No.  4,  Wilder,  is  the  largest; 
still  No,  19.  Merrimae,  is  scarcely  inferior. 
Requa,  No.  28,  is  a  beautiful  and  high-flavored 
grape,  extremely  vigorous  in  growth  and  gen¬ 
erally  ranked  next  to  Salem  in  flavor;  both  it 
and  the  Lindley,  No.  9,  want  a  large  area  for 
their  full  development. 

The  Lindley  has  very  long  joints,  long,  open 
clusters,  and  rather  lacks  a  good  supply  of 
leaves;  but  the  fruit  is  line  in  flavor.  In  hard¬ 
iness  I  see  nothing  to  complain  of;  they  all 
winter  safely,  tied  up  to  the  trellises,  and  I 
know  of  no  grape  that  ripens  its  canes  to  the 
very  tips  liettcr  than  the  Salem.  It  has  been 
claimud  that  No.  5  is  like  the  Salem,  if  not 
identical ;  but  they  are  very  unlike  with  me,  the 
No.  5  lacking  color  and  vigor  and  being  every 
way  inferior  to  the  Salem,  but  as  I  have  only 
one  bearing  vine  of  it,  perhaps  I  should  not  be 
so  positive. 

I  have  never  seen  any  mildew  on  the  Rogers’s 
Grapes,  except  near  buildings  where  they  have 
hadau  excess  of  water  from  the  roofs,  andbuta 
mere  trifle  even  there,  till  the  past  season  (1882) 
which  was  one  of  the  poorest  grape  years  I 
ever  know.  Spring  in  earnest  commenced 
very  late,  after  several  warm  days  that  swelled 
the  buds,  and  a  frost  that  followed  did  much 
injury  to  the  fruit  on  level  ground.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  blossoming  was  three  weeks  later  than 
in  1881,  and  two  weeks  later  than  iu  1880.  Then 
we  had  colder  weather  and  more  rain  through 
the  Summer  than  usual,  and  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  great  lack  of  sugar  and  agree¬ 
able  fluvor  in  the  fruit.  True,  Fall  frosts  held 
off  later  than  usual,  but  the  leaves  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  their  power,  and  began  to  fall 
about  the  usual  time,  lri  1781  I  commenced 
marketing  Delawares  on  August  SO,  but  last 
season  the  first  picking  was  on  Sept.  26. 

The  old  saying  that  “it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good”  was  plainly  verified 
in  1882.  The  lessons  taught  in  relation  to  the 
grape  crop  are  that  to  get  maxim  am  crops 
with  maximum  flavor  we  must  have  early  and 
warm  seasons,  and  must  plant  only  such  kinds 
os  have  proved  themselves  able  to  ripeu  iu 
ordinary  seasons  with  an  ordinary  quantity  of 
fruit,  for  It  has  been  plainly  shown  during  the 


past  year  that  overbearing  is  fatal  to  perfect 
ripening  and  perfect  flavor.  Every  customer 
at  the  fruit  stands  complained  “Your  grapes 
are  sour,”  and  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
latest  varieties  were  the  most  complained  of 
and  every  grower  noticed  that  the  vines  that 
bore  the  smallest  crops  (other  things  being 
equal)  ripened  the  earliest  and  were  of  the  best 
flavor.  The  rage  for  the  new  white  grapes  I 
cannot  but  consider  a  curiosity  rather  than  a 
display  of  good  judgment;  still,  I  am  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  beauty  upon  the  family  table, 
or  the  dealer's  fruit  stand,  or  at  the  pomolog- 
ical  fair,  of  a  dish  well  filled  with  the  intensely 
black  fruit  of  the  Champion  or  Winslow,  the 
bright  red  of  the  Massasoit  or  Requa,  the 
darker  red  or  maroon  of  the  perfect  Delaware, 
the  mahogany  color  of  the  perfect  Salem,  the 
beautiful  pink  of  the  Iona  with  the  many 
shades  of  dark  purple  and  creamy  white  of 
other  kinds,  and  I  think  as  much  taste  could 
be  displayed  in  their  arrangement  as  in  that  of 
the  most  artistically  arranged  bouquet.  Still 
in  the  eating — which  is  said  to  be  the  test  of 
the  pudding— I  think  the  reds  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  shades  would  be  preferred,  as  containing 
the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  of  fruit 
elements.  I  have  some  statistics  showing  the 
income  per  vine  during  the  season,  1882,  of  the 
Concord,  Delaware  and  Rogers’s  Hybrids, 
which  I  may  give  hereafter.  [Thanks.  Eds.  ] 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

- »  - 

NIAGARA  GRAPE  SEEDS. 


My  Rural  Niagara  Grape  seeds  are  doing 
finely:  10  of  them  have  sprouted  and  the  vine- 
lets  are  now  one  inch  high.  I  planted  them  in 
a  hoi-bed  on  March  IS,  after  soaking  them  in 
warm  water  for  four  days.  s.  m’d. 

Aledo,  HI.,  April  18. 

On  March  17  my  Niagara  Grape  seeds  were 
put  iu  warm  water  which  froze  solid  on  the 
night  of  the  18th;  but  they  were  planted  on 
the  21st,  and  began  to  germinate  on  April  11. 
The  seeds  were  kept  in  a  warm  room  from 
February  26  until  planted  and  were  very  dry. 

Midland,  Mich.,  April  12.  E.  R.  R. 

I  planted  my  Niagara  Grape  seeds  March  15, 
after  soaking  them,  and  now  1  have  15  nice- 
looking  plan  to,  several  of  them  two  inches 
high.  I  planted  them  in  a  box  in  sand  and 
have  kept  them  on  a  window  near  the  stove. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  April  18.  s.  k. 

Of  the  Niagara  Grapes  16  are  about  two 
inches  high,  w.  H.  H. 

Wall’s  Coiners,  Ind.,  April  17. 

The  Niagara  Grape  vines  are  just  beginning 
to  show  themselves.  We  put  the  seed  iu  a  cup 
of  warm  water  and  kept  them  there  for  three 
days,  and  then  put  them  in  a  flower-pot  and 
placed  it  in  a  saucer  in  which  we  kept  plenty 
of  water,  and  stood  it  on  the  mantel  back  of 
the  stove,  where  it  keeps  warm.  d.  j.  f. 

Wykoff,  N.  J.,  April  14. 
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SULKY  PLOWS  AGAIN. 


Having  read  in  the  Rural  the  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  sulky  plows  with  a  good  deal  of  inter¬ 
est,  I  give  my  experience  in  the  same  line. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  sulky  plow  will  prove 
as  easy  on  a  team  as  any  other  plow  il'  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted  to  the  work  to  be  performed. 
When  I  flirt  used  my  plow,  or  tried  to,  I  just 
gave  it  up  and  sent  the  dealer  word  to  come 
and  get  the  implement  or  make  it  do  good 
work;  the  result  was  that  an  expert  came  and 
adjusted  the  plow  for  sod  ground.  I  used 
two  horses;  one  of  which  was  24  years  old, 
but  good;  1  could  plow  right  along.  A  18- 
year-old  lioy  to  turn  at  the  corners  was  all  the 
driver  needed.  Since  then  I  have  plowed  all 
kinds  of  soils  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  I  adjust 
the  plow  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  and 
go  right  along.  When  the  implement  works 
right  there  is  no  need  ever  to  pull  on  a  line; 
if  you  wish  to  plow  in  a  circle  either  right  or 
left,  a  lover  designed  for  that  kind  of  work  is 
used,  not  the  lines.  For  plowing  in  a  straight 
line  a  boy  can  walk  a  rod  behind  the  plow  and 
do  as  good  work  as  if  he  were  riding;  but  boys 
are  not  very  apt  to  walk  when  they  can  rido. 
If  the  plow  is  all  right  the  slant  wheel  will  hug 
the  land  close  all  the  time;  the  tongue  plays 
entirely  free  if  the  team  stays  in  the  furrow; 
the  plow  will  do  the  work  easily  if  the  ground 
is  level;  on  hill-side  it  would  require  attention. 
According  to  my  experience  the  share  on  a 
sulky  will  wear  twice  as  long  as  that  on  an¬ 
other  plow.  For  plowing  sod  the  plow  must 
have  less  boldness  of  mould-board  than  for 
loose  or  truck  ground.  Wr e  have  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  plows  as  can  be  found  in  any 
country,  and  1  do  think  my  sulky  works  as 
easy  as  any  plow  and  does  as  good  work.  Last 
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THE  RURAL  WIW-YORKER. 


Fall  I  set  two  teams  to  plowing  a  piece  of 
meadow;  the  sulky  was  used  with  two  old 
horses,  20  and  25  years  respectively;  the  other 
plow,  a  South  Bend  Oliver  Chilled  Plow,  was 
drawn  by  a  good  young  team  five  years  old. 
I  adjusted  both  plows  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
work;  the  old  team  did  as  much  work  as  the 
yoimg  one  and  never  sweated  a  bit,  while  the 
other  came  in  quite  warm  and  sweaty. 

Some  sulk}'  plows  are  not  attached  under 
the  sulky,  but  at  the  side,  therefore  the  plow 
must  govern  itself.  For  one,  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  sulky  plow.  It  is  easily  adjusted  to  any 
kind  of  work  and  soil,  and  I  find  it  cheaper 
in  point  of  wear  on  shares  than  a  hand  plow, 

Allen  Co.,  Ind.  W.  H.  Hartu. 
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PROPAGATING  BEGONIAS  FROM 
LEAVES. 


We  have  lately  been  experimenting  some¬ 
what  in  propagating  Begonia  Rex  from  the 
leaves,  and  have  learned  from  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  a  method  that  may  be  new  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Rural. 

After  making  several  cuts  through  the  thick 
veins  on  the  uuder  part  of  a  large  leaf,  lay  it 
upon  a  surface  of  water  in  an  open-mouthed 
dish — an  old  glass  fruit  can  will  do.  Add 
more  water  from  time  to  time  as  it  evaporates, 
and  should  it  become  tainted,  add  a  few  bits  of 
charcoal,  which  will  correct  the  offensive  odor. 
Keep  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  but  never 
in  the  hot  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  tiny  leaves 
appear  above  the  cuts  in  the  veins,  and  roots 
make  their  way  into  the  water  below.  When 
the  leaves  are  as  large  as  five  cent  pieces,  the 
plant  is  ready  for  potting.  All  water-rooted 
plants  are  extremely  delicate,  the  roots  having 
so  little  substance  that,  oven  the  most  careful 
handling  will  sometimes  destroy  them.  To 
obviato  the  danger  from  removal,  the  can  con¬ 
taining  the  young  plant  may  gradually  be 
filled  with  earth,  pouring  off  a  little  water  and 
adding  a  little  soil,  taking  a  week  or  more  for 
the  process.  Finally,  the  can,  if  of  glass,  may 
be  broken  and  the  yoimg  plant  with  its  ad¬ 
hering  ball  of  earth  transferred  to  a  larger 
receptacle.  e.  k.  b. 


fHisctUanemts. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


Recently  I  saw  two  teamsters  discussing 
the  proper  fit  of  a  collar  for  a  draft  horse. 
The  collar  on  one  team  fitted  the  neck  snugly 
when  the  horse  was  standing  still.  On  the 
other,  you  could  nearly  run  your  fist  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  collar  and  the  animal’s 
neck.  One  teamster  said:  “That  collar  of 
yours  would  bo  all  right  for  a  carriage  horse  ; 
but  when  he  draws  a  load  the  draft  comes 
right  on  his  windpipe."  The  other  said  :  “  If 
you  work  a  horse  with  a  collar  that  does  not 
fit  tight,  you  will  soon  gall  Ills  shoulder."  1 
believe,  as  a  general  tiling,  fanners  under¬ 
stand  less  about  the  proper  fit  of  a  horse  col¬ 
lar  than  of  almost,  any  other  branch  of  tlieir 
business. 


Is  there  an  objection  to  the  red  cob  in  sweet 
corn  ?  Last  Spring  my  neighbor  planted 
about  an  acre  of  Early  Narragansett  for  mar¬ 
ket.  His  first  load  met  with  a  roudy  sale.  In 
a  few  days  he  took  into  town  a  second  load 
and  asked  one  of  the  hotels  if  they  wanted 
some  more  sugar  com.  “  Ain't  you  tho  man 
that  sold  us  that  stuff  that  turns  black  when 
it  is  cooked  f  No,  we  don’t  want  any  more  of 
that.  It’s  not  very  pleasant  to  have  a  guest 
scud  back  his  dish  and  tell  the  waiter  he  would 
like  some  corn  that  wasn’t  cooked  yesterday.” 
Sure  enough,  some  of  the  ears  turned  about  as 
black  as  “squaw"  corn  when  cooked.  Only  it 
was  a  dirty,  nasty -looking  black.  This  was 
the  mom  notieable  if  it  stood  awhile  after  be- 
ing  taken  from  the  pot.  1  suppose  it  must  bo 
due  to  the  ulkuli  in  tho  water — drawing  the 
color  from  the  cob— for  the  Narragansett  is 
highly  recommended  by  Henderson,  and  other 
seedmen,  and  gardeners  would  hardly  want  to 
ruise  the  second  crop  if  it  looked  like  this  did 
when  it  was  cooked. 

- +»«  - - 

I  believe  the  Rural  reported  that  Land- 
reth’s  Extra  Early  and  the  American  Wonder 
Peas  were  about  eighty  days  iu  forming  edible 
pods  at  the  Rural  Experimental  Grounds  last 
season.  Tho  Messrs.  Laudreth  claim  that  their 
“Extra  Early”  Pea  will  mature  for  tho  table 
in  -15  days,  “  frequently  under  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  in  less  time."  Bliss  &,  Sous  claim  that 
the  American  Wonder,  planted  in  June,  was 
i  eady  for  use  in  53  days.  Why  this  discrep- 
uncy  ?  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  difference 
between  peas  planted  the  first  of  April  and  the 
fitth  of  June,  but  that  hardly  accounts  for  all 
of  tho  time* 


Is  the  Rural’s  illustration  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  at  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  an  im¬ 
ported  one  ?  [No,  re-engraved  by  us — Eds.]  I 
believe  Dr.  Hoskins  admires  that  picture. 
Perhaps  the  Doctor  belongs  to  tho  a?sthetic 
school.  The  fowls  looked  to  me  as  though 
they  had  been  to  an  “  all  night  session,"  and 
each  member  was  waiting  for  a  motion  to  ad¬ 
journ.  Really,  I  think  those  English  birds  are 
very  poor  at  posing. ' 


Opinions  will  differ.  Two  Colorado  men 
wore  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  Centennial  State.  Smith  said  : 
“  Well,  I  wish  I  was  back  in  Missouri ;  I  could 
get  enough  to  eat  anyhow.  I’d  be  sure  of  a 
good  living."  “0,  shut,  up,"  said  Jones,  “I 
lived  in  Missouri  five  years  and  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  their  living.  Why,  if  you  get  a 
sack  of  flour  there  Saturday  night,  every  man 
within  five  miles  will  hear  about  it,  aud  they'll 
all  be  there  Sunday  for  dinner.  The  road  will 
just  be  lined  with  teams.  Missouri  ?  Why  I’d 
rather  be  hung  in  Colorado  than  die  a  natural 
death  in  Missouri — be  more  credit  to  my  chil¬ 
dren."  And  Jones  gathered  up  his  groceries 
and  started  for  home.  Clem  Auldon. 

- *-*-♦ - . 

Hybrids  and  Sports. 

At  the  last  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Boston  on  the  last  day  of  March,  the  essayist, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Talbot,  wrestled  with  a  subject  in 
vegetable  physiology  of  which  but  very  little 
is  yet  known.  He  explained  that  “no  natural 
plant,  or  tree  can  of  itself  alone  ever  change 
its  kind."  All  right.  Now,  can  the  leaf  of 
one  variety  of  apple  change  into  the  leaf  of 
another  variety  on  the  same  tree  without  the 
artificial  means  of  budding  or  grafting!  It  is 
conceded.  I  believe,  since  the  days  of  Lindley, 
that  the  leaf  gives  character  to  the  fruit  Can 
cells  formed  in  the  cambium  by  the  protoplasm 
[and  these  cells  are  only  increased  in  numbers 
by  division)  partake  of  the  character  of  a  hy¬ 
brid  ?  This  is  the  question  for  the  Boston  phil¬ 
osophers,  for  on  the  true  determination  only 
of  this  point  can  be  fully  settled  the  question 
of  the  influence  of  stock  on  graft. 

It  was  asserted  not  many  years  since  that 
the  halves  of  two  different  buds,  when  made 
to  grow,  would  produce  a  fruit  one  half  sweet 
and  the  other  half  sour.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Boston  essayist  if  his  protoplasm  is  of  so 
mixed  a  uature  in  the  graft  and  stock,  and 
yet  so  completely  separate  in  the  formation 
and  character  of  fruit?  He  declares  in  a  few 
words  that  all  sports  are  graft-hybrids.  Would 
that  he  could  prove  or  demonstrate  that  the 
apple  which  is  sweet  in  one  half  and  sour  in  the 
other  has  its  origin  in  a  blossom-hybrid!  a.  b. 

»  ♦  » 

A  Caution  to  Those  Going  to  the 
Northwest. 

In  the  Rural  of  April  7  is  an  article  by 
Prof.  Stockbridge  entitled  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  which  I 
consider  a  conservative  and  candid  statement 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  this  "Northern 
Pacific  Country.”  I  wish  every  person  think¬ 
ing  of  coming  to  this  country  would  trust  that 
article  instead  of  the  many  lies  and  exaggera¬ 
tions  published  by  the  railroad  companies. 

"Wadena,  Minn.  N.  B.  Hamlin. 


A  Good  Word  for  an  Aspersed  Firm. 

Having  lately  noticed  an  article  in.  as  I 
remember,  oue  of  the  Rurals  for  January 
last,  reflecting  severely  on  tho  business  integ¬ 
rity  of  W.  &  T.  Smith,  nurserymen  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  had  much 
business  dealing  with  these  gentlemen  for  25 
years  past,  and  I  think  I  have  never  found 
in  the  nursery  business,  more  accurate  aud 
worthy  men.  F.  K.  Phoenix. 

Delevan,  Wis. 

- - - - 

A  Rural  Corn  Premium. 

I  received  last  week  from  the  Sandwich 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Illinois,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  hand  or  power  corn  shelters 
I  over  saw.  It  was  the  eighth  prize  offered  by 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  on  corn  sent,  out  in 
its  Free  Seed  Distribution  lost  Spring.  Allow 
me  to  thank  you  and  also  the  Sandwich  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co. ,  for  the  very  fine  and  useful 
present.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin. 

- +-+-*■ - 

For  “  Scratches"  in  Horses,  for  outward 
application  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
washing  with  warm  water  and  Castile  soap 
and  rubbing  on,  or  in,  sweet  or  castor  oil.  j.  b. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

American  Berkshire  Record.  This  is  the 
fifth  volume  of  this  model  work  on  pedigrees  of 
pure  stock,  which  is  the  acknowledged  aut  hor¬ 
ity  on  Berkshire  pedigrees  everywhere.  It  is  an 
invaluable  guide  to  all  iu  search  of  well-bred 
stock  of  this  superior  breed ;  for  with  this  in 
hand  the  farmer  can  easily  avoid  the  mistake  of 
purchasing  sires  or  dams  of  unknown  history. 
This  fifth  volume,  of  254  puges,  iu  addition  to 


he  usual  complex  index  to  owners,  giving  the 
sex,  name  and  number  of  the  animals  lie- 
longing  to  each,  contains  also  a  like  index 
to  breeders  and  several  other  improvements. 
In  it  the  last  number  assigned  to  boars  is 
4,085  and  the  last  to  sows,  8,370.  The  Record 
grows  steadily  in  favor  with  breeders,  as  the 
advantages  it  affords  them  become  from  year 
to  year  more  apparent.  The  demand  for  re¬ 
corded  stock  has  never,  we  learn,  been  so  great 
as  at  the  present  day,  and  the  average  quality 
of  the  animals  now  being  bred  shows  a  marked 
improvement  over  those  of  former  years. 
This  volume  like  its  predecessors,  is  printed 
on  tinted  paper  and  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  with  red-colored  edges.  The  five  vol¬ 
umes  of  nearly  1,700  pages,  containing  a  large 
number  of  valuable  essays,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $15.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  the  books  and  other  information 
should  be  made  to  the  efficient  and  courteous 
Secretary,  Phil.  M.  Springer,  Springfield,  III. 

Dutch-Friesian  Herd  Book.  Vol.  II. 
Price  $1.50.  Of  this  handsome  volume  of  204 
pages,  11  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  breed ;  23  to  the  Holstein- 
Dutch- Friesian  controversy  in  America;  and 
18  to  an  account  of  the  various  breeds  of 
Lowland  Cattle;  the  Situation  in  Europe;  In¬ 
ternational  Conference;  Milking  Qualities  of 
Friesian  Cattle:  and  18  to  the  Scale  of  Points; 
By-Lavrs,  Index,  etc.  The  Pedigree  Register  of 
bulls  uumbers  from  04  to  206  and  that  of  cows, 
from  204  to  577.  The  Advanced  or  Main  Regis¬ 
ter  of  bulls  numbers  from  44  to  47;  and  that 
of  cows,  from  186  to  342.  All  animals  must 
at  first  enter  the  Pedigree  Register  from  which 
cows  are  transferred  to  the  Main  Register  only 
upon  actual  milk  records  of  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  as  a  trial  for  this  period  is  thought  to 
establish  the  milking  capacity  of  an  animal, 
white  avoiding  “the  laborious  and  often  ques¬ 
tionable  practice  of  milking  valuable  breeding 
animals  the  full  year. "  This  work,  which  is 
well  edited,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction 
to  all  lovers  of  fine  dairy  stock.  To  be  had 
from  S.  Hoxie,  Seeretaiy,  Whitestown.  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Education  in  the  Exited 
States.  This  work  of  319  pages  is  a  report 
made  by  the  courteous  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  John  Eaton,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution  of 
Dec.  19,  1882.  asking  for  “the  latest  and  fullest 
information  in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  relation  to  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  education  in  the  schools  and  colleges  en¬ 
dowed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,"  etc.  A  valuable  work 
on  this  subject. 

Carp  and  Carp  Culture— a  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  by  Milton  P. 
Peirce,  of  the  Penn.  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  giving  full  and  trustworthy  instruction 
about  carp  and  carp  culture  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  an  invaluable  pamphlet  for 
all  engaged  or  intending  to  engage  in  this 
promising  industry.  To  be  had  from  Milton 
P.  Peirce,  117  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
price  $1. 

The  History  of  the  Shire  Horse  aud  the 
Origin  of  tho  English  Cart-horse  Society  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Essay  on  the  Breeding,  Rear¬ 
ing,  Feeding  and  Farm  Management  of  Farm 
Horses,  by  Frederick  Street,  published  by  Cas¬ 
sell,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price 
one  shilling.  This  is  a  pithily  exhaustive 
work  on  the  English  cart  horse. 

Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Holstein  Breeder’s  Association  of  America, 
held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1883.  This 
little  pamphlet  of  20  pages  coutains  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  tli at  was  said  aud  done  at  the 
above  large  and  successful  meeting.  Thomas 
B.  Wales,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Advertising  Hand-Book  of  T.  C.  Evans, 
General  Advertising  Agent,  2,  4  and  S  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  This  handsome 
little  work  contains  an  appropriately  classified 
list  of  the  most  desirable  advertising  mediums 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Hand  Book  for  Advertisers,  by  Pratt  & 
Co.’s  Newspaper  Advertising  Agency,  corner 
Nintli  and  Arch  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  An  in¬ 
structive  and  convenient  pamphlet  of  79  pages. 

Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year 
1SS2 — a  pamphlet  of  141  pages. 


NORTHWEST  ARKANSAS. 


ITS  HORTICULTURAL  CAPABILITES. 


The  “Ozark  Range"  region  of  Northwest 
Arkansas,  which  embraces  about  a  dozen 
counties,  has  been  much  lauded  on  account  of 


its  splendid  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  its  salubri¬ 
ty,  the  beauty  of  its  streams,  the  charming 
character  of  its  scenery,  and,  above  all,  for  its 
remarkable  agricultural  capabilities.  This 
praise  is  not  altogether  undeserved.  Large 
areas,  reduced  to  cultivation,  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  to  such  staple  crops  as  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  sorghum  and  tobacco,  and  the  yield  has 
been  surprising.  But,  after  all  it  is  not  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country  that 
constitute  its  chief  attraction.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  horticultural  regions  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  soil  and  climate  seem  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  growth  and  perfect  matur¬ 
ity  of  the  apple,  peach,  cherry,  pear,  plum 
and  quince.  The  native  grapes  in  the  size  of 
the  clusters  and  berries  and  in  the  richness  of 
their  flavor,  are  as  good  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  vineyards  of  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Mis¬ 
souri.  Here  the  peach  seems  to  reach  its 
greatest  perfection.  I  have  examined  the  or¬ 
chards  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  those 
about  Grand  Haven  and  St.  Josephs,  Michigan, 
but  I  never  saw  peaches  so  large  in  size,  so 
firm  in  texture  and  so  exquisitely  flavored  as  I 
have  seen  and  tasted  here.  Another  thing: 
in  a  period  of  30  years,  as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  there  have  been  only  two  partial  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  peach  crop.  The  fruit  is  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  size.  Last  June  I  measured  many 
specimens  of  the  Amelia  Peach,  then  folly 
ripe,  that  had  attained  the  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  of  10  to  103;[  inches  in  circumference. 
Many  specimens  of  the  common  seedling 
peaches  measured  from  six  to  10  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  These  luscious  productions  of 
uncared-for  orchards  possessed  a  flavor  of  sur¬ 
passing  delicacy  and  richness. 

Apples  also  produce  well,  and  the  fruit  is  re¬ 
markably  perfect  in  development,  but  it  ripens 
too  early  for  Winter  keeping.  The  best  Win¬ 
ter  apples  from  New  York  nurseries  come  to 
maturity  here  in  Autumn.  The  fruit  grows 
larger  than  in  the  North,  and  is  excellent  for 
evaporating. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  orchards  here. 
Trees  are  wholly  neglected  after  once  being 
planted,  Pruning-shears.  saws,  etc.,  are  un¬ 
known  implements.  Notwithstanding  this 
neglect,  enormous  quantities  of  the  fine  peaches, 
such  as  I  have  descrihed,  are  produced  every 
year.  Well-informed  persons  estimate  that  at 
least.  300,000  bushels  of  peaches  were  left  to  rot 
in  the  orchards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Watalula  during  the  season  of  1SS2. 

Strawberries,  dewberries  and  all  kinds  of 
small  fruits  grow  in  perfection.  The  land  is 
easily  subdued  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
Very  little  fruit  reaches  market  in  the  green 
state.  A  mere  moiety  of  the  immense  produe  - 
tion  is  dried  in  the  sun  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers,  sold  to  country  mer¬ 
chants,  and  is  shipped  by  them  to  St*  Louis 
and  other  Western  cities. 

The  old  Arkansian  inhabitants  are  extreme¬ 
ly  ignorant,  and  know  nothing  of  the  modem 
methods  of  farming,  and  place  small  value  on 
any  crop  save  corn  and  cotton.  A  few  of  us 
are  anxious  to  welcome  any  number  of  New 
York  and  New  England  horticulturists  and 
farmers.  Why  do  they  not  come?  We  have 
excellent  transportation  facilities.  The  moun  - 
tain  plateaus  are  extremely  fertile,  the 
valleys  are  charming,  the  streams  beautiful, 
the  climate  delightful;  aud  as  for  healthful¬ 
ness,  no  part  of  the  continent  is  more  salubri¬ 
ous;  land  is  cheap,  and  nice,  improved  farms 
can  be  purchased  for  very  little  money.  Will 
not  some  enterprising  man  come  and  can  and 
prepare  the  immense  trait  crops  of  this  region 
for  market?  The  foundation  for  a  fortune 
may  be  laid  very  easily  by  any  one  with  a  very 
small  capital.  We  will  extend  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  all  who  come.  It  costs  little  to  live 
here,  all  food-stnffs  being  quite  cheap.  Rail¬ 
road  lines  are  near  at  hand.  We  have  no 
long,  cold  Winters.  There  are  no  swamps  in 
the  “Ozark  Range,"  and  malarial  diseases  are 
unknown.  Every  condition  is  favorable  to 
the  immigrant.  Will  not  some  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  fruit-growers  of  the  East  and  North 
come  and  make  for  themselves  homes  here? 

A  very  small  capital  only  is  necessary  to 
commence  with  in  Franklin.  Madison.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Crawford  and  Carroll  Counties.  There 
is  vet  excellent  land  to  be  found  subject  to  be 
homesteaded.  Railroad  hinds  and  private 
lands  are  cheap — from  $1.25  to  $5,  according 
to  location  and  improvements.  We  want 
good  citizens,  aud  will  do  all  we  can  to  show 
that  we  welcome  such.  j.  a.  d. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Dakota. 

Colfax,  Richland  Co.,  April  11.— This 
county  is  finely  situated  in  the  Upper  Red 
Valley;  county  seat,  Walipeton.  The  natural 
resources  of  the  section  are  being  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  there  is  a  heavy  immigration. 
There  will  be  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
acreage  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  vegetables 
this  year.  The  principal  towns  on  the  railroad 
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lines  are  Dwight,  Colfax  and  Walcott.  The 
county  is  nearly  50  miles  long  from  north  to 
south  and  30  miles  -wide,  and  is  well  watered 
by  the  Red  River,  which  runs  along  its  eastern 
border,  Antelopo  Creek,  and  the  Wild  Rice 
River  which  pass  through  the  center.  There 
are  also  some  fine  lakes  in  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile;  climate, 
healthful;  wood,  from  £4  to  SO  per  cord;  com¬ 
mon  lumber,  $30  per  thousand.  Colfax  is  337 
miles  from  St.  Raul  and  30  miles  from  the 
county  seat.  The  Winter  was  cold  and  clear. 
Now  the  snow  has  all  gone ;  some  farmers  seed¬ 
ing  ;  weather  pleasant.  H.  B.  c. 

Dnkntn  Territory 

Gallatin,  Gregg  Co.,  April  13.— The  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  very  severe  ;  plenty  of  people  are 
to  be  seen  with  peeled  noses,  cheeks  and  fingers, 
Jack  Frost’s  work.  The  air  is  dry  or  no  one 
could  live  here  at  times,  but  people  are  ex¬ 
pecting  a  bountiful  harvest  this  season  after 
the  severe  Winter;  but  I  hope  the  experience 
with  the  last  harvest  will  teach  many  to  stack 
their  grain  in  time  and  not  wait  to  thrash  it 
out  of  the  shock  and  then  stack  when  nearly 
all  is  ruined  by  rain  as  was  the  case  with  a 
great  many.  Wheat  averaged  from  30  to  25 
bushels  per  acre;  oats,  50  to  00,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn ;  potatoes  were  a  large  yield.  They  say 
here  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  throw  your  sets 
down  and  put  a  board  on  them  and  you  are 
sure  of  a  crop— but  the  trouble  is  to  get  the 
board,  common  lumber  being  $20  per  1,000.  l.l. 

Oregon. 

Althouse,  Josephine  Co.,  April  10. — We 
had  a  very  dry  Winter.  On  the  14th  of 
February  we  bad  a  snowfall  of  20  inches,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  cold  days  and  nights.  Since 
that  time  it  was  warm  and  dry  until  March  25. 
Everybody  was  discouraged.  What  grain  was 
put  in  the  ground  in  the  Fall  was  nearly  frozen 
out,  and  this  long  spoil  of  dry  weather  finished 
off  the  rest.  The  farmers  put  in  some  more 
grain  during  the  warm,  dry  weather,  but 
always  with  a  poor  opinion  of  the  result  their 
seed  and  labor  would  bring,  thinking  we 
wouldn’t  get  any  more  raiu.  On  March  35, 
however,  some  rain  fell,  and  it  rained  every 
day  since  to  the  end  of  the  month,  which 
makes  the  prospect  cheerful.  L.  e.  n. 


<ll)f  (Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  ruust  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 

LOCATION  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

H.  A.,  A okomis,  III.—  I  have  a  good  farm 
here  in  Central  Illinois,  but  the  severity  of  the 
Winter  is  too  great  for  me  as  I  have  weak 
lungs,  and  my  wife  and  self  are  troubled  with 
rheumatism,  wliile  the  children  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  weak  lungs  also.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  moving  to  Florida  or  Dakota;  which 
would  be  the  better  place  for  farming  for  a 
man  in  my  circumstances? 

Ans. — If  the  Winters  of  Central  Illinois  are 
too  severe  for  our  friend,  those  of  Dakota, 
considerably  longer  and  greatly  more  rigor¬ 
ous,  would  be  much  worse.  Whatever  agri¬ 
cultural  advantages  Dakota  may  possess  for  the 
hardy  and  robust  settler,  willing  and  able  to 
“rough  it,”  in  the  sternest  sense  of  the  phrase, 
it  would  certainly  not.  lie  advisable  for  one  cir¬ 
cumstanced  as  he  is  to  settle  down  there  for 
life,  even  though  it  would,  most  likely,  be  a 
short  one.  Many  consumptives  go  from  the 
North  to  Florida  in  Winter  on  account  of  its 
milder  climate,  but  the  whole  of  Florida  is 
level  .all  except  a  few  eminences  and  ridges  being 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
innumerable  bayous,  swamps  and  lagoons 
distinguish  that  partly-formed  land.  A 
residence  of  nearly  three  years,  Summer 
and  Winter,  in  Florida,  taught  the  writer 
that  malaria,  eh  ills-aud-fever  and  rheumatism 
are  unusually  common — all  of  which  are  to 
be  expected  in  a  land  so  low,  damp  and  warm. 
For  those  having  a  tendency  to  lung  complaints 
a  change  from  an  unfavorable  to  a  favorable 
climate  is  always  desirable;  but  the  desirable 
qualities  of  that  to  be  selected  are,  uniformity, 
elevation  and  absence  of  malaria.  Before 
making  a  change  a  good  physician  should  be 
consulted;  for  while  a  dry,  uniform  cold  cli¬ 
mate  is  suitable  for  some  cases,  one  which  is 
dry  and  warm  is  more  favorable  for  others. 
Moreover,  the  advantages  of  home  combats, 
proper  diet  ami  pleasant  associations  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  a  selection.  We 
really  cannot  advise  our  inquirer  to  select 
either  Florida  nr  Dakota  for  a  future  home. 
He  evidently  needs  a  uniformly  warm  climate, 
and,  so  far  as  the  writer’s  experience  goes,  this 
can  best  be  obtained,  together  with  the  other 
re  .uirements  of  his  condition,  in  parts  of 
North  Carolina,  Northern  and  Middle  Texas, 
Southern  Arkansas  and  Colorado  on  this  side 
of  the  Rockies,  and  in  parts  of  California  and 
Oregon  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 


APPLE  POMACE  AS  MANURE,  ETC. 


R.  H.  L,,  Newark,  Ohio. — Are  there  any 
good  qualities  in  apple  pomace  for  manure  and 
how  should  it  be  treated. 

Ans. — It  has  very  little  manurial  value,  as 
it  contains  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of 
the  three  important  elements  valuable  as 
manure— that  is,  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Iu  one  thousand  pounds  *f  apple 
pomace  there  are  only  about  81-100  of  a  pound 
of  potash,  one-third  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  1 1 . pound  of  nitrogen— a  ton  having 
of  these  manorial  elements,  3  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  1.02  pound  of  potash  and  %  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid,  worth  about  08  cents,  if  you 
could  retain  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  but 
that  will  be  mostly  lost  on  fermentation,  and 
the  value  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
is  only  about  20  cents  per  ton.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  worth  handling,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
used  as  manure,  let  the  heap  be  covered  with 
clay  or  heavy  soil  which  would  catch  the  es¬ 
caping  ammonia  aud  therefore  savo  the  most 
valuable  part — the  nitrogen.  But.  there  is  a 
much  more  profitable  use  for  it,  and  that  is  to 
feed  it,  fresh  from  the  press  or  nearly  so,  to 
cows  or  fattening  cattle,  or  hogs.  Professor 
Storor  published  in  the  Bussey  Bulletin  the 
following  analysis  of  the  fresh  pomace: 


Water . 

Albuminoids . 

Carbohydrates,  including  t  at 

Woody  fiber . 

Ash..;. . 


77.21 

.98 

17.11 

11.90 

,50 


100.00 

Fat . - .  1.70 

This  shows  a  feeding  value  which  should  not 
be  lost,  as  it  generally  is.  at  nearly  all  the  cider 
mills.  It  is  very  poor  iu  albuminoids  or  flesh- 
formers,  but  the  carbohydrates  are  valuable, 
and  the  fat  also.  There  is  nothing  objection- 
al  tie  in  the  pomace  for  the  production  of  milk, to 
which,  fresh,  it  will  give  a  fine  flavor.  A  milch 
cow  may  be  fed  40  to  50  pounds,  with  five  pounds 
of  bran,  or  one  pound  of  oil  meal  with  four 
pounds  of  bran,  or  any  other  nitrogenous  food 
with  a  few  pounds  of  hay,  and  she  will  give  a 
yield  of  milk  equal  to  that  on  pasture.  We 
have  used  it  in  this  proportion  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  preserved  as  ensilage,  by 
pressing  solid  into  any  air-tight  receptacle, 
such  as  a  large  vat,  as  pulp  is  often  preserved. 
It  should  be  packed  when  fresh.  This  apple 
pomace  may  be  considered  an  assistant  to  the 
digestion  of  other  food.  The  pectiu,  like  that 
in  the  turnip,  assists  in  gelatinizing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  stomach  and  thus  aiding  diges¬ 
tion.  A  moderate  quantity  of  it  gives  ani¬ 
mals  a  good  appetite  and  assists  in  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk  or  deposit  of  fat. 


PEACHES  FOR  MICHIGAN. 

J.  P.  A.,  Birmingham,  Mich. — 1.  Several 
years  ago  I  bought  a  lot  of  Peach  trees  said  to 
be  Crawfords;  but  none  of  them  is  true  to 
name.  Shall  I  dig  them  up  and  plant  others  in 
their  place,  or  cut  them  off  at  the  surfaco  of 
the  ground  and  bud  the  suckers  when  old 
enough?  3.  What  is  the  best  manure  for 
Poach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Quince  trees,  and  also 
for  grape-vines?  8.  Should  Plum  trees  be  set 
out  in  rows  or  clusters?  4.  Are  the  Lombard 
and  Bradshaw  reliable  for  this  section — 18 
miles  north  of  Detroit?  5.  Can  Peach  trees  be 
successfully  grafted  here? 

Answered  by  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon.— 1. 
Changing  old  Poach  trees  is,  at  the  liest,  a 
very  difficult  and  uncertain  business;  better 
root  them  out  and  plant  anew.  2. — Use  good 
barnyard  or  stable  manure.  If  a  muck-lied 
is  at  hand,  cart  it  into  the  cattle-yards  and 
use  it  for  bedding.  Thus  used,  it  will  be  us  val¬ 
uable  as  so  much  stable  manure.  Use  ashes 
(potash),  salt  and  lime,  which  are  especially 
valuable  for  Plums,  Quinces  and  Grapes,  and 
beneficial  for  all  those  mentioned.  3.  All  fruit 
trees  should  bo  set  in  rows,  for  the  convenience 
of  cultivation;  hut  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  gather  the  fruit  if  the  varieties  an:  planted 
iu  blocks,  instead  of  continuous  rows.  4. 
The  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  and  Union  Purple 
Plums  arc,  all  things  considered,  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  profitable  varieties  for  Southern 
and  Central  Michigan,  5.  The  grafting  of 
peaches  at  the  North  is,  at  the  best,  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  operation.  At  the  South  it  may 
be  done  with  comparative  certainty.  To  be 
sure  of  correct  advice ,  the  kind  of  soil  and  its 
condition  as  to  fertility  should  always  be  stated. 


WARTS. 

S.  P.  S.,  West  Charleston,  O. — What  is  the 
cause  of  warts,  and  what  is  an  infallible  means 
of  removing  them  from  the  hand  without 
causing  much  pain  or  leaving  a  scar? 

Ans. — Wart*  are  sometimes  produced  by 
compression  of  the  parts  and  l»y  neglect  of 
clean]  incss.  The  hard  sorts  are  not  comm  unica¬ 
ble  by  contact  ;  but  in  some  situations  where 
the  cuticle  is  delicate,  they  exude  a  serous 
fluid  which  is  commonly  considered  contagious. 
They  generally  come  and  go  without  apparent 
cause,  and  sometimes  go  on  increasing  iu  spite 
of  all  treatment,  especially  in  the  young,  so 
that  there  is  really  no  “infallible”  meunsof  re¬ 
moving  them.  The  most  approved  methods  of 
treatment  are  by  caustics,  excision  and  liga¬ 
ture,  the  lust  being  used  especially  on  the  pe- 


diculated  sorts  which  are  most  common  on  the 
neck,  chest  and  back.  A  common  way  is  to 
pare  the  wart,  without  bringing  blood,  and 
touch  it  with  nitrate  of  silver.  A  quicker 
way  is  to  use  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  these 
penetrate  more  deeply,  sometimes  injuring 
joints  or  leaving  indelible  scars.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  ai’o  to  touch  the  pared  surface  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  and  three 
parts  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron ;  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  diaeetate  of  lead;  with  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  muriate  of  ammonia  aud  alum  solution; 
with  muriate  of  soda  aud  vinegar;  with  chlo¬ 
ride  of  ammonia;  with  lime-water  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  juices,  as  those  of  garlic,  onion,  lemon  and 
sumach,  Poultices  of  scraped  carrots  and  the 
application  of  quicklime  will  sometimes  cause 
their  fall,  aud  rubbing  with  chalk  or  a  fine 
file  is  a  favorite  mode  ol'  removal. 

aldkwoSyS  and  jerseys. 

E.  II .  S.,  Petralia,  Pa.— What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Alderney  aud  Jersey  cattle? 

Ans. — There  is  no  difference:  both  terms 
are  now  applied  to  cattle  from  the  island  of 
Jersey  or  their  descendants.  Alderney  is  the 
largest  of  the  northern  group  of  Channel  Isl¬ 
ands,  the  two  others  being  Burhou  and  Cas- 
quets.  Its  population  iu  1871  was  2,738,  a  large 
part  of  whom  wore  employed  in  erecting  forts 
and  other  public  works,  which  have  since  been 
completed,  so  that  the  population  has  probably 
diminished.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N. 
E.  to  S.  W.  is 31*  miles;  its  width  about  one 
mile,  its  area  about  four  square  miles,  some  of 
which  is  too  rough  for  grazing  purposes.  The 
number  of  cattle  exported  from  it,  therefore, 
has  never  been  considerable,  especially  as  early 
potatoes  are  the  chief  export,  aud  w  heat  is 
largely  grown.  The  harbor  of  Alderney  is  20 
miles  northeast  from  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey, 
and  45  miles  due  north  from  St.  Helen’s  Jersey. 
The  area  of  Cuernseyis  25  square  miles  and  in 
1871  its  population  was  80,508.  Jersey  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  Channel 
Mauds,  being  about  12  miles  long  from  E.  to 
W.,  seven  miles  wide,  and  containing  an  area 
of  45  square  miles  and  a  population  of  56,027 
in  1871.  More  cattle  are  exported  from  Jer¬ 
sey  than  from  Guernsey  and  Alderney  com¬ 
bined,  the  number  now  brought  here  from 
the  latter  being  exceedingly  small.  It  is 
probable,  however,  the  first  importations  were 
made  from  that  place,  and  the  name  lias  ever 
since  been  wrongly  bestowed  by  many  on  the 
cattle  of  the  larger  island,  which  arc  of  the 
same  type,  while  those  from  Guernsey  are  larg¬ 
er  and  coarser. 

INDIGESTION  IN  l’IGS. 

A,  S.  Cl.,  LhdterJhj,  N.  U— My  ten-weeks-old 
itter  of  seven  pigs,  weaned  six  weeks  ago,  have 
been  fed  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  of  shipstuff 
and  100  pounds  of  midtilings.  Of  this  mixture 
10  quarts  made  into  a  thin  slop  with  dish 
water  and  about  three  quarts  of  fresh  cow’s 
milk  were  fed  per  day  to  the  seven.  A  few 
days  ago  on  cowing  to  the  trough,  three  of 
them,  on  eating  a  mouthful,  fell  back,  laid 
dow  n  and  kicked,  squealed,  trembled,  got  up 
and  whirled  around,  staggered  and  acted  so 
that  1  expected  them  to  die  at  once,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  they  went  to  the  trough  heartily  and 
appeared  all  right.  Four  acted  in  the  same 
way  next  day.  They  arc  all  well  and  cleanly 
bedded,  what  ails  them? 

A  N'h. — These  pigs  are  const  ipated  and  troub¬ 
led  with  indigestion.  They  are  too  young  to 
eat  such  food  raw.  Cook  or  scald  the  middlings 
in  hot  water  and  let  it  stand  over  one  day  with 
the  milk  mixed  in  it  to  sour  a  little,  as  it 
will  then  digest  better.  Give  them  char¬ 
coal  every  day  and  mix  powdered  sulphur 
in  the  feed  for  three  days — equal  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  for  each  pig.  Put  a  lot  of  salt  in 
the?  corner  of  the  pen  where  the  pigs  can  help 
themselves,  find  let  them  run  out  on  the 
ground.  Young  pigs  will  digest  grain  food 
much  better  when  allowed  to  run  out  on  the 
ground  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  exercise. 
When  the  pigs  get  older  and  recover  they  will 
do  well  on  the  middlings  without  cooking,  if  it 
is  allowed  to  ferment  slightly. 

LICE  ON  CALVES. 

G.  E.  T.,  Lafarge,  Win. — What  is  a  good 
remedy  for  lice  on  calves  ? 

Ans. — Rub  earth  on  them — sand  is  t  he  best 
— and  strew  it  along  their  backs,  and  if  one 
application  isn’t,  enough  try  n  second  and  even 
a  third.  Plaster,  ground  very  fine,  nibbed 
on  the  backs  of  the  animals  has  been  reported 
as  a  very  efficacious  remedy.  Dry  thoroughly 
on  the  stove  before  applying  it.  Washing  the 
infested  parts  of  the  auimul  with  strong  suds 
of  carbolic  soap  is  found  to  be  certain  death 
to  the  poets.  To  make  the  suds,  buy  carbolic 
crystals  at  any  drug  store  for  eight  to  ton 
cents  per  pound.  To  a  pound  of  common  bar 
soap,  placed  in  a  pan  with  some  water  and 
melted  down,  add  an  ounce  of  the  crystals, 
stirring  well  and  from  the  mixture  make  suds, 
which  will  be  cheaper  tliuu  that  made  from 
prepared  carbolic  soap  aud  at  least  ns  effica¬ 
cious.  Nearly  a  dozen  different  remedies  have 
appeared  in  the  Rural  during  the  last  few 
years,  all  of  which  can  oo  readily  found  by 


reference  to  the  indexes  we  send  out  every 
December.  A  washing  with  carbolic  suds, 
however,  is  as  good  as  any.  Of  course,  with 
all  remedies  two  or  throe  applications  at  inter¬ 
vals  of,  say,  a  week,  will  he  needed,  as  the  nits 
keep  hatching.  The  stable  surroundings  of 
the  infested  animals  should  also  be  washed,  as 
the  vermin  often  harbor  there  and  thence  find 
their  way  to  clean  animals, 

“pink-eye,” 

T.  M.,  Johnston,  1 1  'is. — What  is  the  nature 
of  “pink-eye”  iu  horses  and  what  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  treatment? 

Ans. — Pink-eye;  the  epizootic  disease  among 
horses,  consists  of  catarrh  of  the  membranes 
of  the  head  ami  gteueral  fever.  It  is  in  reality 
a  species  of  influenza  in  which  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  characterizing  this  disease  in  the  him ir  u 
subject.,  are  present — languor,  disinclination 
for  exertion,  headache,  running  from  the 
eyes,  puffy  eyelids,  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
swelling  of  the  legs,  etc.  The  tr  eatment  should 
be  as  follows:  Give  12  ounces  of  Epsom  salts, 
and,  after  this  has  operated,  give  an  ounce  of 
saltpeter  daily  for  three  days  Give  very  little 
food,  a  moderate  quantity  of  grass  aud  a  little 
bran  mash  in  the  evening,  with  good  nur  sing 
and  thorough  ventilation  and  cleanliness  iu 
the  stable.  A  few  days1  rest  would  be  beno- 
ficiaL  With  the  above  treatment  the  disease 
will  disappear  in  fr  om  three  to  ten  days  with¬ 
out  any  secondary  complications. 

nKN  MANURE  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

G.  F..  West  Alc  candria,  0. — What  are  the 
ingredients  of  lieu  manure  aud  Peruvian 
guano,  their  relative  value  and  the  cause  of 
the  lower  value  of  one? 

Ans. — The  two  substances  are  very  different: 
the  following  figures  give  the  constituents  of 
each: 


In  100  pounds. 

Hen  Manure. 

Guano. 

Water . 

660 

160 

Nitrogen . 

16.3 

1D0 

Potash . 

8.5  | 

20 

Sodn..  . 

1.0 

12 

Lime . 

21.0 

95 

M  agnesln . 

7.4 

10 

Phosphoric  acid . 

15.4 

105 

Sulphuric  acid . 

4.5 

150 

Silica... . 

35.2 

15 

Relative  mono}’  value 

$12  per  ton. 

$9:1  per  ton. 

The  greater  value  of  the  guano  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  dung  of  fish-eating  birds 
which  swallow  bones  and  flesh  together. 

SAWDUST, 

Subscriber,  Old  Chatham ,  N.  Y. — Is  Fine 
and  oak  sawdust,  at  25  cents  a  double  load,  of 
any  value  on  a  farm  ?  Is  it  w<  n  th  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  hauling  two  miles. 

Ans. — Oak  sawdust  contains  so  much  potash 
and  lime,  besides  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  that 
it  has  some  value  as  a  manure:  but  Pine  has 
very  little  manurial  value.  A  little  coating  or 
mulch  of  sawdust  will  protect  Winter  wheat 
or  other  Winter  grain  from  heaving  out  with 
frost.  It  is  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  Is  thus 
valuable  for  bedding  stock  and  absorbing  the 
liquids,  and  therefore  it  may  be  profitably 
composted  with  stable  manure.  It  will  assist 
in  preserving  the  valuable  constituents  of 
the  manure.  This  is  the  best  general  use 
that,  can  be  made  of  sawdust.  If  you  have 
much  stock,  we  should  say  it  would  pay  to 
draw  it  for  stable  use. 

WIND-MILLS. 

J.  P.,  PnrtcrscUlc,  Pa. — What  is  the  Rural’s 
opinion  of  wind-mills  for  pumping  purposes? 
If  erected  by  the  roadside  will  they  scare  pass¬ 
ing  teams? 

Ans. — Wind-mills  are  very  useful  machines 
on  a  farm  where  pumping,  churuiug  and  other 
light  work  have  to  he  done.  We  cannot,  sa  v 
which  is  the  best,  as  there  are  several  good 
ones,  each  of  which  is  thought  the  best  by  its 
maker  aud  owner.  A  hoi's©  that  will  score  ut 
a  wind-mill  has  a  bad  driver,  or  has  been 
badly  trained,  and  would  scare  at  an  um¬ 
brella  or  a  poke  bonnet.  It  is  no  objection  to 
a  wind-mill  that  such  a  horse  might  scare  at 
it.  The  objection  is  not  worth  considering, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  wind-mills  in  use, 
aud  a  horse  that  is  not  used  to  one  would  got 
used  to  it  in  15  minutes,  if  rightly  handled. 

PUMPKINS. 

T.  G.,  Medina,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best 
soil  for  pumpkins?  What  sort  is  the  best? 
How  should  the  plants  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  largest  pumpkins  we  have  ever 
raised  grew  in  a  sandy  loam  manured  with 
farm  manure.  The  field  was  well  drained  and 
yet  moist  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  You 
should  aim  to  get  your  vinos  vigorously 
started  and  then  pinch  off  a  ll  hut  one  pumpkin 
to  a  single  stem.  Dilute  manure  water  will 
help  greatly.  They  will  grow  largest  in  the 
sun  or  cultivated  alone.  Wood  ashes  or  fine 
plaster  will  serve  to  rid  them  of  the  striped 
beetle  as  with  melons  and  cucumbers.  The 
squash  bug  I A  nasa  tristis-Degeer)  must  lx*  killed 
by  hand-picking.  Look  out  for  the  eggs  aud 
crush  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A,  J.  P.,  Johnstown,  X.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
remedy  for  the  small  white  lly  found  on  Rose 
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bushes  in  the  Spring?  What  will  destroy  the 
small  greeu  bug  or  louse  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Snowball  bush?  2.  Is  there  auy  one  that 
makes  liay  caps  to  sell  in  this  section?  3.  What 
land  of  hand  cultivators  do  you  use  in  your  po¬ 
tatoes  and  in  the  garden  ?  What  kind  is  best 
for  garden  use? 

1.  Use  Dalmatian  Insect  Powder  iu  water. 
Apply  with  a  force  pump.  If  the  leaves  of 
the  Snowball  are  thoroughly  syringed  by 
means  of  a  force  pump,  with  tobacco-wa¬ 
ter,  we  thiuk  you  will  get  rid  of  the  green 
louse.  You  can  also  use  the  same  remedy  on 
your  Rose  bushes.  3.  One  can  make  hay  caps 
as  cheap  as  they  can  be  bought,  or  cheaper. 
Take  a  square  of  54-inch  sheeting,  hem  it  aud 
make  a  loop  at  each  corner,  by  which  it  cau  be 
pegged  down  to  the  hay-cock.  3.  We  use  two 
kinds  with  little  preference  for  tithe)’.  One 
is  manufactured  by  J.  C.  Vaughu,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  the  other  by  S.  L,  Alien  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Wo  think  a  great  deal  of  these 
hand  cultivators  for  garden  plots  and  would 
not  be  without  them.  They  are  supplied  with 
cultivator  teetl ,  shares  and  cutting  blades, 
which  are  set  so  as  pass  an  inch  or  more  un¬ 
der  the  soil,  cutting  off  all  weeds  and  pulver¬ 
izing  the  soil. 

IJ.  M.  S.,  Ferrol,  Va.,  sends  us  a  circular  of 
the  “  Wonderful  Churn,”  for  an  opinion  as  to 
its  claims. 

Ans. — Wo  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  churn  above  mention'd.  It  may  do 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but  so  will  auy  good 
churn.  A  gall<  m  t  if  cream  weighs  eight  pounds, 
if  the  cream  is  very  thick  it  may  easily  make 
five  pounds  of  butter,  as  it  may  eoutaiu  50  per 
ceut,  or  four  pounds,  of  solid  matter,  fakcaseine, 
sugar  and  salts,  and  the  butter  always  contains 
more  or  less  water,  sometimes  as  much  as  30 
per  cent.  The  quicker  the  churning  is  done 
the  more  water  or  milk  will  be  left  in  the  but¬ 
ter;  so  that  the  claim  to  make  five  pounds  of 
butter  from  a  gallon  of  cream  is  nothing  more 
than  auy  good  churn  will  do,  with  the  richest 
cream. 

J.  D  ,  Kankakct,  111 


be  applied  to  potato  vines  in  the  warfare 
against  the  Colorado  Beetle  ? 

Ans.— One  teaspoon ful  would  lie  sufficient 
for  tlu’ee  gallons  of  water.  It  would  not  in¬ 
jure  the  foliage  if  used  in  this  proportion. 
The  ai-senical  preparation  of  Paris-green  is 
preferable  to  arsenic  on  account  of  its  insolu¬ 
bility  aud  consequent  safety,  as  it  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  the  plants. 

M.  L.  N.r  Augusta,  Kans. — Where  can  the 
Cashmere  goat  be  bought,  aud  at  what  price 
pe»-  pair? 

Ans. — There  are  no  Cashmere  goats  in  this 
country.  There  are  Angora  goats.  The  near¬ 
est  place  to  Kansas  where  they  are  kept  is  by 
Robt.  W.  Scott,  Frankfort,  Ky.  Richard 
Peters,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  the  oldest  breeder 
and  importer  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
worth  S50  a  pair. 

E.  T.  1\,  Charleston,  Kans.,  and  several 
others,  have  sent  us  an  advertisement  offer¬ 
ing  engravings  and  farm*  to  the  value  of  §150,- 
01  HI  as  premiums  among  the  subscribers  to  an 
agricultural  paper,  and  asks  what  we  think 
of  the  offer. 

Ans. — Wo  have  refused  to  insert  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Rural,  and  we  never  refuse  to 
insert  reputable  advertisements  which  we  thiuk 
may  lie  of  couveiiieuce  or  benefit  to  the  public. 

M.  F,,  Durand,  IU. — How  can  Russian  Mul¬ 
berries  be  raised  from  seed? 

Ans.  We  believe  there  is  no  trouble  about 
this.  Sow  them  iu  garden  drills  or  iu  boxes, 
as  preferred.  If  in  the  latter,  transplant 
when  the  seedlings  have  made  two  inches  of 
growth.  If  in  drills,  they  may  remain  a  year 
lie  fore  transplanting.  Cover  them  with  hay 
or  straw  for  the  Winter. 

C.  C.  O.,  Lockport ,  .V.  F.— Will  it  do  to  use 
rails  that  have  been  used  iu  a  fence,  for  posts 
for  grape-vines? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  upon  what  kiud  of 
wood  it  is,  aud  the  condition  it  is  in.  If  it  is 
well  -preserved  chestnut,  oak  or  ash,  we  think 
it  might  do.  The  posts  might  be  made  to  last 
much  longer  by  charring  the  end  to  be  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  ground. 

.7.  if-  S..  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Cau  the  Rural 
furnish  us  with  a  barrel  of  Blush  Potatoes,  or 
tell  us  from  whom  they  can  be  got? 

Ans. — We  sell  absolutely  nothing  except 
this  paper.  The  Blush  has  been  advertised  in 
the  Rural  several  times. 

H.  M.  De  L.,  Grarrnhirrst,  Canada. — 1. 
How  cau  lieus  oe  prevented  from  eating  their 
eggs?  3.  Where  can  chufas  be  obtained? 

Ans. — 1.  Find  out  the  offending  hen  or 
hens  aud  kill  them.  It  is  the  only  sure  cure. 

3.  W.  B.  Jones,  Herndon,  Ga. 

J.  M.  13.,  Patecosi,  Ar,  C. — 1.  How  many 
Navy  Beans  should  he  put  iu  the  hill  when  the 
rows  are  three  feet  apart.  2.  How  many  to 
an  acre  when  planted  as  above? 

Ans.— 1.  From  three  to  five.  2.  About  one 
bushel. 

E.  B.  U  ..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — What  will 
fill  cracks  in  a  floor  and  give  a  black-walnut 
color  ? 

Ans. — Mix  lamp-black  with  putty.  You 
might  add  a  little  red  mineral  paint.  This 
will  give  a  black- walnut  color. 

W.  P.  13.,  Sank  Rapids,  Minn. — 1,  Where 
can  pure-bred  Chester  White  pigs  lie  obtained? 

2.  Is  the  Rural  printed  in  German? 

Ans. — 1.  From  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  2.  No. 

.7  II .  13.,  Girard,  Kan. — Is  there  auy  ma¬ 
chine  run  by  horse  power  that  will  cut  anil 
shock  corn? 

Ans.— No  such  machine  is  made. 

E.  II.  B„  Emporium,  Da.—  Is  there  a  book 
on  plow  making? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  auy  work  of  the 
sort. 

M.  F.,  Colchester,  IU. — The  large  red,  nut¬ 
like  seed  is  probably  that  of  a  California  vine 
called  Megarrhiza  Californica. 

R.  C.  Hollins, — Rarely  is  it  that  we  cau 
name  potatoes  with  any  certainty. 

7/.  B.  IF.,  Hamilton  Square, — It  is  evidently 
a  seedling  apple  with  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

IF.  C.  Collins,  Trappe,  Md.,  wants  to  buy  a 
mastiff  dog. 


ACME 


55  Pulverizing  Harrow 
.  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  &c 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

CROWN 
7?  %\  MOWER, 


The  “  A  (  .ME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  o t  a 
Crusher  ami  Leveler.  and  to  the  Catting,  Lift¬ 
ing,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL 
COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape,  ami  arrangement 
of  which  give  immense  catling  power.  Thusthe 
three  operations  of  , -rushing  lumps.  leveling  off 
the  ground  and  Thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are 
performed  nt  one  time.  The  entire  absence  ot 
Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish. 
It  Is  especially  adopted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard 
clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fnll;works  perfect¬ 
ly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator 
that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  hy  scientific  and  practical  Farm¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  valu¬ 
able  recent  Improvement  In  farm  Machinery.  while 
All  agree  that  "The  judicious  use  of  au  Implement” 
"like  the  ‘Anne’ Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  ” 
"and  Leveler.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Soil,  before” 
‘‘planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Tea” 
“Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for 
sale,  don't  let  him  palm  off  au  ulterior  tool  on 
vou  by  assuring:  you  that  he  has  something 
better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  on  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  bn  trial, 
aud  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  It  back, 
we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t 
ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have 
tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  Containing  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials  from  44  different  States 
and  Territories. 

VASH  A  BROTHER, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

Rranch  Office,  I  MILLINGTON. 
HARRISBURO,  PA.  |  New  Jersey. 


The  Crown  Mower  will  cut  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  Mower. 

The  CROWN  REAPER, 

The  Best  Light  Reaper  Made. 


'■•-i.y 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  nml  a  perfect  continuous 
force  lee,)  that  is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 

The  implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of 
the  Best  ylnltriulA,  put  together  hoiiesthj,  and  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

W»  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  O'.iarante*  Satis, 
faction  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
in  nil  unoccupied  territory.  Scud  for  circulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis 


REATEST  Agricultural 
bvvontion  of  THE  ACE! 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


1.  Which  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  food  for  working  mares  iu  warm  weather — 
rye  at  55  cents  or  corn  at  CO  cents  per  bushel? 
2.  Are  buttermilk  and  sour  milk  good  feed  for 
brooding  sows? 

Ans. — 1.  The  feed  would  be  better  mixed 
with  oats — half  rye  aud  corn  aud  half  oats. 
Six  quarts  of  rye  and  corn  per  day  would  be 
equal  to  twelve  of  oats.  The  feeding  of  rye 
aud  corn  should  be  begun  gradually,  as  both 
are  heating— coni  the  most.  2.  Buttermilk 
and  sour  milk  are  good  if  fed  lightly.  Should 
not  be  fed  for  two  weeks  before  farrowing, 
nor  for  a  week  after. 

C.  C.  0 Gordoda,  IU. — 1.  Is  Ash  good  wood 
for  posts,  aud  if  so,  when  is  the  best  time  to 
cut  it?  2.  Will  it  do  a  mare  any  harm  to  work 
ou  a  tred  power  when  she  is  with  foal. 

Ans  — The  Blue  Ash  which  is  found  in  Illin¬ 
ois,  possesses  great  durability  wheu  exposed  to 
moisture  or  dryness,  and  has  proved  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  posts,  stakes  and  fence  rails.  Wo 
should  advise  cutting  it  iu  the  Fall  or  Winter. 
2.  It  will  depend  upon  how  far  advanced 
pregnancy  may  be,  aud  somewhat  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal.  A  more  close  to  her 
time,  should  not  bo  worked  hard,  especially  if 
in  poor  condition. 

M.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  O. — How  can  “ roller” 
composition,  made  out  of  molasses  aud  glycer¬ 
ine,  be  decomposed  so  as  to  become  a  fertilizer? 

Ans.— This  composition  can  be  decomposed 
by  the  addition  of  lime;  if  it  is  composted  with 
earth  aud  lime  it.  would  soon  rot  aud  the  nitro¬ 
gen  iu  the  glue,  which  is  all  there  is  of  value 
in  it,  would  become  available.  Home  plaster 
or  dissolved  sulphate  of  iron  should  la'  added 
to  take  up  any  ammonia  t  hat  might  be  formed 
iu  the  decomposition.  There  is  very  little  ni- 
trogen  iu  the  stuff,  and  what  there  is  in  it  is 
uot  of  high  value. 

A.  A.  IF.,  Rodney,  Miss. — Where  can  I  get 
Amber  Cane  seed? 

Ans. — Seed  of  the  Amber  Cane  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  large  seedsmen  whose  cata¬ 
logues  are  noticed  in  the  Rural.  We  see  that 
Hiram  Sibley  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
offer  it  at  45  cents  a  pound.  About  four 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre  is  about  the  right 
quantity.  Kansas  < ) range  is  w  orth  about  50 
cents  a  pound.  All  directions  for  raising  and 
handling  sorghum  cau  be  found  in  the  series 
of  articles  which  have  been  appeariug  iu  our 
columns.  Schwartz  &  Gillespie,  Edwards- 


A  CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
MOST  DURABLE. 

ft  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
miuirerueuts  ot  small  ttral a  ele¬ 
vators,  portable  saw  an<1  grist 
mills  butcher  shops,  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  older  ut  Ills,  a  nil  therun- 
ulng  of  light  machinery  gener- 

Fuil  power  guaranteed,  and  ev¬ 
ery  holler  Insured  for  1  year 
I  pay  able  to  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  operated  hy  any  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  Every  engine  com¬ 
plete,  ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
''c  -  V  —  received,  and  warm  tiled  as 
- - represented. 

:}  Horse  Power,  S>»3o  7  Horse  Power,  S3  7  3 
I.  *  .  ,  ,  JOO  IU  “  ”  300 

Illustrated  catalogue  -.'tit  free  on  application. 


>WIV#SPREADER^^ 

^S^PUlVERlZER&CmCQMBiNEO 

Bayee  90  per  cent  of  the  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
of  the  Manure,  one  load  spread  in  one-tenth  the  time 
benefltting  the  crop  as  mnch  as  two  loads  pitched 
mu  by  hand  In  dispensable  as  the  Mower  anti 
Reaper.  Spreads  Muck.  Atari.  Ashes.  Lime,  Cotton? 
peed,  etc.,  broadcast  or  in  dr’ Us.  For  illustrated  enta. 


E.  WHITMAN.  SONS  tfc  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL 


FOR  STK  A  M  OR  HORSE  POWER. 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Shelter 

L  l  Will  shell  raorr  corn  with 

ffiKBiw  rxdl  lis.ilntK.ir  than  anv  other 

■  y  machine  tn  market. 

fc-W  ^The  only  Shelter  made 

WSjSfcfsilS  SM  spiraT springs  for 

Kbl  THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 

K/'i  Every  Machine  War- 

^tl  ranted  to  do  os  good 

I  ^  -VXV  SHKLl.KR  MADE. 

hi  .  El  EjStT?,7  I ir~  Ask  to  see  tilt*  Cor 
|  U&bS  i  | CM? '  •_---  n®H  Sheller ,  (rv  it,  and 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 

('hlropei'  Falls,  Ala**. 

Has  received  First  Premiums  front  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  England,  and  all  State  and  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“  Never  Falla  to  Give  Satisfaction,” 

Send  for  circulars. 


II  *7111-1111,  l  I  ^  II.  _ 

you  will  buy  no  other. 

Address  orders  to 
THEM AN 

WATERMAN  A  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


The  Westiiiffhoii.se 


Communications  Received  kou  the  week  finding 
Saturday,  April  28 : 

W.  K  Hnmlton,  thanks  for  l.lly  bulbs.  A,  H.  P  A 
K.  M.-H.  L.  II.  W.  H.  R-A.  J.  U.  -H.  T.  V.  O.  S.-5L 
>-■  K.  P.  R.-0.  11.  A.-P,  J.  Mcl).-J.  W.  U.— Wm. 
Mel).  /..  II.  K.  |„  E.  A.-0.  W.  (L-S.  K„  glad  of  It.— 
W.  O.  .1,— M.  E.  Cole,  seeds  received.  Thanks,  Four  It 
Is' too  late.— II.  c.  K„  thanks.  T.  It.  B.  thanks  for 
variegated  eoru.— Mrs.  W.  P.  R,  rather  too  decided 
an  advertisement,  s.  K  p„  yve  cannot  always  answer 
questions  at  ouee.  O,  C.  C.  J.  E.  1L— S.  W.  J.— W.  1. 

C. -J.  H.  McG.,  beans  not  Inclosed. -C.  R.  I.— J.  E.  -6. 
O.  H.— J.  It.  (i.-  E.  B.-W.  R  S.  l.  L.  C.— L.  B.  \V.  J. 

T.  A.— o.  E.  thanks.  a.  m.  d.-j.  w.  F.  /..  h.-j. 

A.  R.  read  Prof.  Johnson's  article  in  next  issue- 
it  w  ill  answer  your  question  fully  K.  M.  V.  i\— s’ 
ll.  w.  W.  V,  w.  i}.-  i\  s.  (’.,  thanks.— F.  E.  u.— J.  a" 
p  K.0‘8  O.C.  p.  0.  )..  w.  l.  I.  V.  ML.  ill  .wo 
weeks,  w.  P.  R  A.  c.  A.  J.  R— K.  51.  J.  B.  A.  r,  T- 
I. .-A.  S.  J.,  D.  J.  F.— S.  IL  W.-R.  A.-C.  L.  D.-M.  B. 

D. -W.  K.  R 


Possessing  Hie  same  mechanical  advantages  In  all 
essentials  as  are  established  by  our  well-known 
Mower.  i  hls  Reaper  ranks  w  ith  the  -tandard  Light 
machines  of  the  day,  ami  Ls  the  lightest  draft  Reaper 
In  use.  IlKLIKi  A  CO.,  •'•ole  Uiiuufui’turers, 
TKL  MANSBUlUl.  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  .Mowers,  Plows,  Ac. 


THRESHING  MACHINES, 

ENGINES  AND  HORSE  POWERS 


.I.MMI.W  Him  IIVIIVL  1  Ullhliw, 

Grain  Threshers, uuequaled  lu  rapacity  for  sep- 
arntlug  anil  cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  un.l  Clover  TUrcttliers, 

fully  equal  10  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and 
a  gi'uulue  Ulov  er  duller  in  addition. 

Tyvo  Speed  Trael ion  ami  I'lniu  Engines, 
positively  the  most  desirable  for  Lightness.  Economy . 
Power  «ud  Safely.  Holler  lias  horizontal  tubes,  aiid 
Is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable  features  of 
vertical  hollers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

WITH  LEVEL  TREAD 


pFSljjr  rypfcy 1  ■“ WS. I  Ir»fk  1 1n.)  v hot'll, 

f  j  .  I  j  /No  ruil.  autU  hill,-, I 

p—  ''  11  '•'"v iKWier with Ussclo- 

Senii  Or  l>«iv:>ftw  t' .  Thresher*.  Cleaner*,  Ac 

W.L.  BOY  lilt  A.  DUO.,  VillL  AD  KLF 11 1  A.  1‘a. 


THE  WEST1NGH0USE  GO., 

bihiucitailj,  N .  Y 
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THE  BUBAL  ISEW-YOBKIB 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1883. 


The  regular  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  1882-3  is  no-w 
closed 

- ♦  *■»  - 

We  beg  to  assure  those  who  would  favor  us 
with  their  advertising  patronage  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  published  are  invariable,  and  that  any 
correspondence  looking  to  a  change  would 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  prove  inef¬ 
fectual. 

- ♦♦A- - - 

We  are  rejoiced  that  the  Rural  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  germinate  freely.  Success  to 
all  of  our  readers!  We  have  now  sent  out 
between  six  and  seven  hundred,  thousand 
seeds! 


Rural  readers  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  we  have  specimens  of  the 
wild  American  potatoes — from  one  to  three 
of  each — growing  finely  in  flower  pots. 
These  were  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Arizona  at  an  altitude  of  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  feet. 


Those  who  so  desire,  may  now  secure 
advertising  space  for  our  Fair  Number,  to 
be  published  in  early  September  next.  The 
edition  will  be  100,000  or  more,  guaran¬ 
teed.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  space  is 
already  engaged,  this  offer  closes  June 
30th,  and  is  until  then  extended  only  to 
our  regular  patrons. 


If  you  have  purchased  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers  for  your  potatoes,  try  this  experi¬ 
ment:  In  one  drill  sow  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  the  acre;  in  another  at  the  rate 
of  300  pounds;  in  another  at  the  rate  of 
500  pounds;  in  another  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds,  each  drill  alternating  with 
drills  without  any  fertilizer.  Perhaps  you 
may  judge  by  the  results  whether  it  is  best 
to  spend  f  2, 50,  $12.50  or  $25  to  the  acre 
for  potato  fertilizers,  or  whether  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  use  them  at  all. 


Of  mangels,  we  last  year  raised  many 
different  kinds,  side  by  side,  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  the  following  notes  may  serve  to 
guide  our  readers  in  making  a  choice  of 
varieties. :  The  Long  Red  grows  about  18 
inches  long,  averaging  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  four  pounds  in  weight.  The 
Mammoth  Long  Red  often  grows  two  feet 
long,  is  bright  scarlet  in  color,  and  avera¬ 
ges  seven  pounds  in  weight.  The  Red 
Globe  is  round  with  a  conical  neck,  aver¬ 
aging  five  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
pounds-and-a-half  in  weight.  The  Long 
Yellow  grows  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
ground.  This  portion  is  green  while  that 
in  the  soil  is  a  pale  yellow;  average 
weight  three  pounds.  Yellow  Ovoid  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  mangels. 
The  color  is  a  deep  yellow  and  the  aver¬ 
age  size  10  inches  long  by  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  average  weight  is  three 
pounds.  The  Yellow  Globe  is  like  the 
Red  Globe  except  as  to  color. 

Last  Tuesday  a  bill  granting  a  bounty 
of  $1  a  ton  oil  sugar-beets,  sorghum  or 
sugar-cane  “which  shall  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar”  passed  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
by  a  large  majority.  If  the  cane  or  the 
beets  are  delivered  at  the  factory  and  the 
weight  made  out  by  a  sworn  weigher  the 
State  must  pay  $1  a  ton.  No  evidence  is 
required  by  the  bill  that  a  pound  of  sugar 
shall  ever  be  made  from  the  product — a 
defect  of  construction  that  may  yet  cause 
its  failure  in  the  Senate  or  draw  a  veto 
from  the  Governor.  We  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  profitable  production  of  sugar 
from  beets  in  Massachusetts,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else  in  this  country  or  tlus  side 
of  the  Rockies,  so  many  former  attempts 
have  proved  failures;  but  that  sugar  can 
be  profitably  produced  from  sorghum  has 
been  amply  demonstrated,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  example  of  New'  Jersey, 
which  last  year  gave  a  bounty  of  $1  a  ton 
on  cane  and  one  cent  a  pound  on  sugar,  is 
being  followed  elsewhere. 

A  keen  but  quiet  struggle  is  going  on 
between  the  shippers  of  dressed  meats 
from  the  West  and  those  opposed  to  the 
business.  The  latter  are  chiefly  the  East¬ 
ern  stock-owners,  the  prices  of  whose 
cattle  and  sheep  are  in  danger  of  being 
eut  down  by  competition  with  cheap  meat 
from  the  West;  the  slaughtering  butch 


ers,  whose  business  must  be  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  innovation  ;  and  the  railroads 
who  own  stock-yards,  the  income  from 
which  would  be  seriously  lessened  if  meat 
instead  of  live  stock  came  from  the  West¬ 
ern  pastures.  At  a  late  conference  be¬ 
tween  shippers  and  the  railroad  companies 
it  was  shown  that  the  latter  are  more  or 
less  interested  in  $50,000,000  invested  in 
stock-yards — chiefly  the  Vanderbilt  and 
Pennsylvania  lines.  The  stock-yard  charges 
per  car-load  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
average,  at  the  lowest  figure,  $9.40,  afford¬ 
ing  a  large  revenue,  which  would  be  lost 
were  dressed  meat  to  supersede  flesh  on 
the  hoof.  At  present  a  proportionately 
higher  rate  is  charged  for  transporting 
the  former  than  the  latter,  and  while  the 
shippers  of  meat  are  protesting  vigorously 
against  this  discrimination,  the  railroads — 
or  at  least  those  that  are  interested  in 
stock-yards — are  thinking  of  putting  up 
the  charges.  Tbe  question,  it  is  expected, 
will  he  decided  within  the  next  week. 


Cotton-seed  oil  is  largely  used  both 
here  and  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  lard, 
and  it  is  steadily  growing  in  favor.  It  is 
estimated  that  our  production  of  lard 
is  about  1,0(10,000  tierces  a  year,  and  that 
of  cotton-seed  oil  400,000  tierces;  but 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  spare  seed  is 
now  pressed  for  oil.  and,  owing  to  imper¬ 
fect  raa  -hinery,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
oil  remains  in  the  cake,  so  that  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  more  capital  and 
greater  enterprise  in  the  South  at  least 
2,000,000  tierces  of  oil  may  be  produced 
at  an  early  day.  Of  late  years  a  great 
deal  of  the  oil  was  shipped  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  adulterating  olive  oil,  and  for 
many  years  very  little  olive  oil  came  to 
this  country  not  largely  adulterated  with 
cotton-seed  oil ;  and  sometimes  the  latter 
was  shipped  back  without  haring  been 
graced  with  a  single  dropfrom  the  “  tree  of 
peace,”  To  preserve  the  good  name  of  na¬ 
tive  oil,  the  Italian  Government,  has  lat  ely 
imposed  a  tax  on  cotton-seed  oil,  making 
the  imported  article  too  dear  to  be  used  as 
an  adulterant.  This  has  checked  its  ex¬ 
portation  and  made  it  cheaper  at  home, 
where  its  sale  is  being  vigorously  pressed. 
It  is  now  largely  used  by  bakers  and  for 
culinary  purposes  instead  of  lard,  and  sold 
by  “butter”  dealers  instead  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  and  suine,  and  by  grocers  instead  of 
olive  oil,  besides  being  used  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  for  lubricating  and  other  industrial 
purposes. 

The  North  German  Gazette,  the  special 
organ  of  Prince  Bismarck,  in  an  article 
published  on  April  24,  directly  inspired, 
it  is  thought,  by  the  Chancellor,  makes  a 
savage  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  protesting 
against  the  recent  German  embargo  on  the 
American  Hog.  It  compares  the  action  of 
this  country  in  trying  to  introduce  pork 
into  Germany  to  that  of  England  in  forcing 
opium  into  China.  It  insists  that  the  late 
prohibition  was  an  economic  and  sanitary 
measure  to  protect  Germans  from  disease 
and  degeneration  worse  than  the  enforced 
introduction  of  opium  has  entailed  on 
the  Chinese.  It  then  makes  a  fierce  as¬ 
sault  on  Mr.  A.  A.  Sargent,  our  Minister 
at  Berlin,  for  his  first  of  January  dispatch 
to  the  State  Department,  which  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  edi¬ 
torials  of  the  German  press,  showing  that 
the  embargo  ou  our  hog  products  was  due 
altogether  to  the  desire  to  protect  German 
hog-raisers,  not  German  hog-eaters.  In 
order  to  show  how  firmly  resolute  the 
Man  of  Blood  and  Iron  was  in  his  hostility 
to  the  American  Hog,  Mr.  Sargent  said 
the  fear  of  reprisal  alone  was  likely  to 
have  any  deterring  influence — a  remark 
the  Gazette  reprobates  as  counseling  re¬ 
taliation  by  placing  restrictions  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  adulterated  German  wines, 
etc.,  into  this  country.  It  is  believed  the 
attack  was  intended  to  compel  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  to  request  his  recall. 

- »  — 

The  number  of  Village  Improvement 
Societies  springing  up  all  over  the  country 
is  a  commendable  feature  of  the  times. 
The  first  of  them  was  started  by  one  of  tbe 
ladies  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  29  years  ago, 
and  so  admirable  was  its  work  in  the  way 
of  planting  trees  and  shrubbery,  laying 
out  drives,  parks  and  walks,  converting 
neglected  roadsides  into  attractive  lawns 
and  unkempt  edges  and  angles  into  things 
of  beauty,  that  the  example  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Litchfield,  Lenox  and  other 
places  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  the 
Old  Bay  State,  and  thence  the  movement 
has  spread  far  and  wide.  The  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  village  and  rural  im¬ 
provement,  has  alone  organized  no  less 
than  160  societies  of  the  kind  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  lec¬ 
turing  in  the  villages  around  Chicago, 
whence  he  will  go  to  deliver  a  seneg  of 


lectures  through  West  Virginia  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  State  authorities.  Indeed,  so 
widespread  is  the  interest  in  the  movement 
that  he  has  had  invitations  to  lecture  on 
the  subject  and  aid  in  forming  societies 
from  thriving,  wide-awake  towns  as  fur 
west  as  Kansas  and  as  far  south  as  Texas. 
The  adornment  of  the  home  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  pleasant  to  live  in  and  cheerful  to 
think  of,  has  always  been  a  cherished  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Rural,  and  therefore  we  heart¬ 
ily  commend  the  formation  of  Village  Im¬ 
provement  Societies  which  are  destined  to 
do  much  for  rural  places  in  the  way  of 
social  and  educational  advancement,  as 
well  as  in  beautifying  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  their  settings. 

- - - - - 

SHIPPING  LIVE  POULTRY. 


We  have  had  occasion  several  times  in 
our  visits  at  the  markets,  to  note  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  live  poultry  was  packed  and 
sent  to  this  city.  The  dealer  in  fancy 
fowls,  in  shipping  to  a  purchaser,  observes 
much  precaution  in  his  method  of  boxing 
and  sending,  realizing  that  much  depends 
upon  his  name  as  a  breeder  and  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  fowls  after  arriving  at 
their  destination.  But  how  are  the  com¬ 
mon  barnyard  fowls  shipped?  Wc  find 
them  packed  almost  like  sardines,  with 
scarcely  standing  room,  in  boxes  having 
over  the  top  a  layer  of  slats  so  close  together 
as  to  almost  prevent  the  admission  of  suf¬ 
ficient  light  and  air;  crowded  in  together 
so  closely  that  movement  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  while  some  are  obliged  to  lie  down 
in  order  to  make  room  for  others  over 
them.  Such  packing  as  that  is  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  prevent¬ 
ed.  But  that  is  not  the  only  objection¬ 
able  point — poultry  sent  to  market  in  such 
a  manner  must,  if  confined  for  more  than  a 
clay,  become  badly  soiled,  and  perhaps 
diseased,  and  will  present  an  appearance 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  shipper. 
The  better  the  condition  of  the  produce 
in  the  market  the  higher  the  price  paid  for 
it.  The  subject  of  shipping  live  poultry 
to  market  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  writers  of  poultry  works,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  determine;  but  never¬ 
theless  humanity  toward  dumb  creatures 
and  the  welfare  of  producer  and  buyer  de¬ 
mand  that  care  and  kindness  be  exercised 
in  marketing  live  stock. 

- ♦  •  » 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  RUM. 


Early  Rose  were  cut  and  rolled  in  plaster 
and  kept  nine  days,  when  they  were 
planted  beside  freshly-cut  pieces  not  rolled 
in  plaster.  2.  The  White  Elephant  and 
Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  were  planted  side 
by  side  that  we  might  note  wherein  they 
differ.  3.  The  seed  and  stem  ends  of  a 
number  of  varieties  were  planted  side  by 
side  to  see  if  there  is  any  constancy  in  the 
results.  4,  The  pieces  of  several  kinds 
were  placed  in  the  drills  as  usual  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  cut  straw  instead  of  soil,  the 
straw  held  in  the  drills  by  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing  of  earth,  the  fertilizer  spread  upon 
this.  5.  Hen  manure,  stable  manure, 
wood  ashes,  plaster,  salt,  potato  chemical 
fertilizer,  etc.,  were  used  separately,  vari¬ 
ously  combined,  and  in  various  quantities 
from  a  light  to  a  very  heavy  dressing.  Salt 
was  used  in  varying  quantities  with  and 
without  different  kinds  of  manure  to  see 
if  it  had  any  appreciable  effect  to  prevent 
injury  from  wire-worms,  grubs,  etc.  6. 
In  cutting  potatoes  to  single  eyes,  how 
much  flesh  is  it  best,  to  leave  to  the  eye? 
In  this  experiment,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  used  the  flesh  of  whole  potatoes  with 
all  the  eyes  cut  out  except  the  strongest, 
and  on  the  other,  merely  a  little  cone  of 
flesh  an  inch  in  diameter  attached  to  a 
strong  eye.  In  other  cases  cylinders  of 
flesh  extending  through  the  potatoes  were 
used. 

Of  oats  we  have  sowu  the  following 
kinds:  Welcome,  American  Triumph, 
“Scotch  Oats”  (?),  Australian  and  a  black 
oat — the  blackest  we  have  seen,  Of  bar¬ 
ley  we  liave  sown  Alexander's  New  and 
Sibley's  Imperial,  which  is  said  to  he  a 
“tine  hybrid.” 


BREVITIES. 


“High  licence”  for  retail  liquor  selling 
is  at  present  a  rage  in  the  West.  Prohi¬ 
bition  has  failed  in  Kansas  and  the  legis¬ 
lation  enacting  it  has  been  repealed,  while 
the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  Iowa  has  just  been  declared  in¬ 
valid  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
ground  of  legislative  informality,  but  the 
opponents  of  rum-selling  seem  not  a  whit 
discouraged.  Despairing  of  securing  legis¬ 
lation  enforcing  prohibition,  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  do  the  next  best  thing — re¬ 
strict  the  sale  ot  intoxicants.  In  Nebraska, 
for  example,  a  license  costs  $1,000  in  a 
large  town  and  $500  in  a  small  one,  and 
the  man  who  takes  out  a  licence  has  to 
give  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  and  no 
rum-seller  i6  permitted  to  he  the  bonds¬ 
man  of  another  ruin-seller.  The  effect  of 
the  system  is  considered  excellent.  In 
Omaha  the  number  of  liquor  stores  has 
been  reduced  from  160  to  90,  while  the 
revenue  derived  from  them  for  the  school 
fund  is  now  $90,000,  instead  of  $10,000 
which  the  trade  formerly  yielded.  The 
class  of  men  engaged  in  the  business  is 
said  to  be  much  better,  all  the  low  grog- 
geries  having  disappeared ;  while  fear  of 
forfeiting  their  higli-priced  license  pre¬ 
vents  the  lie | nor  sellers  from  selling  to 
minors  or  intoxicated  persons  and  from 
allowing  their  saloons  to  become  the  re¬ 
sorts  of  thieves  and  disorderly  persons.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  States,  too, 
the  “liquor  question,”  in  one  shape  or 
another,  has  become  a  prominent  subject 
of  agitation,  and  certainly  there  is  no  other 
matter  now  before  the  public  which  de¬ 
serves  more  serious  attention.  For  our¬ 
selves,  while  earnest  advocates  of  prohi¬ 
bition,  we  are  quite  ready  to  accept  any 
measure  which  will  check  or  restrict  the 
evil  the  total  abolition  of  which  we  hardly 
expect  to  occur  before  the  millenium. 
- - - 

WORK  AT  THE  RURAL  EXPERIMENT 
GROUNDS. 

Since  our  last  report  (April  11)  we  have 
planted  the  following  potatoes:  Jordan’s 
Prolific,  Early  Rose,  Blush,  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  Peerless,  White  Elephant,  Late 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Garfield,  North  Star, 
State  of  Maine,  Vick’s  Prize,  O.  K.  Mam¬ 
moth,  Winslow’s  Seedling,  Early  Gem, 
Hall’s  Early  Peachblow,  Dunmore,  Cor¬ 
liss’s  Matchless. 

These  have  been  planted  in  various  ways 
in  both  moist,  clayey  soil  and  dry,  sandy 
loam.  For  example  (1)  pieces  of  the 


Mr.  Peter  Henderson  replies  to  Professor 
F.  A.  Gulley  on  pope  269. 

Dr.  Hoskins’s  Notes  on  Back  Numbers  are 
particularly  interesting  this  week. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Mooney,  of  Essex  County  New 
Jersey,  considers  Ben  Perley  Poore’s  article 
worth  the  pi-ice  of  the  Rural  for  10  years. 

Mr,  Tuisco  Greiner,  nursery  Ill  an  of  Na¬ 
ples  N.  Y. ,  is  reported  to  have  left  for  parts 
unknown. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Loring  favors  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  according  to  announcement  last  Fall, 
with  his  views  on  Farm  Horses,  The  article 
begins  on  our  first  page. 

Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown’s  article  on  the  ninth 

Ke — one  of  the  Poor  Farm  Prize  Series — cm- 
ies  the  mature  views  of  a  practical  farmer 
and  popular  farm  writer. 

Of  course,  the  report  comes  again  from  many 
quarters  that  t  he  peach  crop  js  ruined.  This 
sort  of  report  comes  as  surety  as  Spring  or — 
as  a  fine  peach  crop  in  the  following  Fall. 

An  Iinliana  (Dorchester  County!  subscriber 
w  rites  us  that  “Nothing  is  learned  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  from  agricultural  papers— they  are  never 
read.  A  book  farmer  is  laughed  at  and  he 
wrho  writes  is  considered  a  fool”  (!) 

ArborDay  was  celebrated  yesterday  at  Cin- 
cinati  with  great  rejoicings.  Over  15,000 
schoolchildren  assembled  at  Eden  Park  and 
had  a  “glorious  time” — an  excellent  idea  to 
get  the  little  ones  interested  in  t  ree  culture. 

A  special  knowledge  is  needed  for  special 
crops.  Find  out  first  from  mixed  farming 
what  your  farm  will  raise  to  llie  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  then  learn  all  you  coil  regarding 
it  from  careful  observation,  inquiry  and  study. 

Mr.  O.  U.  Alexander,  who  has  tested  both 
kinds,  thinks  t  hat  Pringle’s  Hulless  Oats  “bush 
out”  more  than  the  Chinese  Hulless  and  that 
they  are  therefore  not  alike.  He  also  writes 
us  that  Mr.  P.  has  crossed  the  Wild  Oat  upon 
our  common  varieties. 

A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  by  Prof. 
Silliman,  of  Yale,  backed  up  by  the  entire 
Faculty,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Dr.  Collier 
to  Ins  former  position  as  Chief  Chemist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Senator  Ed¬ 
munds  is  reported  to  bo  u  strong  supporter  of 
the  movement. 

We  tell  you,  fanners,  to  place  the  pieces  of 
seed  potatoes  in  the  drills  or  hills,  cover  them 
lightly  with  soil  and  then  sow  the  chemical 
fertilizers.  Prepax-e  now  j  our  poisoned  plaster. 
Use  one  pound  of  pure  Paris-green  to  a  barrel 
of  Hue  plaster,  and  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  then 
keep  the  barrel  in  a  dry  place  ready  for  use. 

A  telegram  from  Texas  says  that  20,000 
cattle  have  just  been  imported  into  that  Stato 
from  Mexico.  Isn’t  this  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle?  They  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Ford, 
a  promineut  stockman  of  Colorado,  and  are 
intended  to  stock  his  ranches  in  than  State. 
They  cost  8 1“  per  head ;  "  hiie  Texan  yearlings 
cost  from  f  12  to  $15  and  older  ones  propor¬ 
tionately  more. 

Rev.  Henry  Ev  hushed,  of  Essex  County, 
England,  writes  us  that  he  is  about  to  visit 
Rothomsted  to  see  Sir  John’s  fortieth  wheat 
crop  and  his  grasses.  He  says:  “With  our 
variety  of  pastures  in  England,  the  lessons  to 
be  learnt  at  Rothamstcd.  iu  connection  with 
pastoral  farming,  are  most  important.  The 
changes  in  the  herbage  from  the  application  of 
different  manures  are  most  interesting.” 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  on  “corners”  tells  a  great 
deal  that  wc  already  knew  about  the  evils  of 
this  form  of  speculation,  but  really  suggests 
no  practical  legislation  for  its  suppression. 
This  shows  that  the  law -makers  of  the  Empire 
State  are  really  no  smarter  than  those  of 
Illinois  and  other  Western  States  that  have 
tried  in  vain  to  end  “corners”  by  legislating 
against  them.  Laws  of  this  sort  seem  as 
fruitless  as  the  Pope’s  Bull  against  the  comet. 
Excessive  speculation  iu  wheat,  corn  and 
other  staple  product*  can  probably  bo  regulated 
only  by  natural  forces. 
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T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

Rural,  March  81. — The  remarks  on  Smith’s 
Cider  (p.  103)  and  previous  notes  on  Ben  Davis, 
all  by  men  of  the  widest  experience,  demon¬ 
strate  that,  as  yet,  high  quality  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  high  popularity  of  any  kind  of  fruit. 
But  I  do  not  regard  this  as  really  any  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  discrimination  of  the  people,  for  I 
notice  that  they  always  take  the  best  that  is 
well  known  and  in  abundant  supply.  If 
Northern  Spy,  or  some  other  variety  equally 
showy  and  good,  were  as  abundant  in  market 
as  Ben  Davis  or  Smith’s  Cider,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  both  those  sorts  would  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  But  where  shall  we  find  a  choice 
variety  equally  cheap  and  easy  to  grow  as  the 
above-named  sorts?  The  nearest  to  it  is  the 
Baldwin. 

»«« 

Kiefer’s  Hybrid  Pear  is  another  fruit 
that  seems  sufficiently  good  to  be  highly 
salable.  Like  Smith’s  Cider  Apple,  it  is  not 
suited  to  a  very  high  latitude.  It  will  at  least 
be  a  boon  to  the  canners.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  good  canned  pears.  The  Bartlett  is 
wretched  for  that  purpose. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  great  strawberry 
growers  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  (p.  194) 
all  indorsed  Wilson  as  the  most  profitable 
market  berry?  It  has  not  seemed  impossible 
that  a  prominent  rival  to  the  Wilson  might  be 
found,  but  somehow  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
each  one  in  succession,  and  it  is  the  only  sort 
now,  this  year,  offered  that  is  the  true  king. 
Is  it  not  about  time  for  this  annual  production 
of  false  heirs  to  stop?  And  especially  in  the 
form  of  pistillates. 

Is  there  not  a  great  difference  between 
Maj.  Roundtree’s  calculation  of  the  full  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  orange  orchard  ($2  per  tree,  p.  195.) 
and  the  estimates  sent  to  us  by  Florida  land 
speculators?  According  to  all  I  can  learn 
from  the  older  orange-growers  in  Florida, 
Maj.  R ’s  estimate  is  not  often  exceeded  in 
large  groves.  So  orange  growing  is  no  more 
profitable,  nor  any  less  risky  than  apple,  pear, 

or  peach  growing. 

- 

Is  not  Gen.  Noble  (p.  197)  unjust  to  the  set¬ 
tled  and  civilized  Indians  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory?  And  can  our  Government  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore  solemn  treaties  by  which  that  Territory 
was  set  apart  for  their  use  in  consideration  of 
their  relinquishing  more  valuable  lauds  else¬ 
where?  I  suspect  that  the  General,  who  evi¬ 
dently  purposes  no  wrong,  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  historical  facts  in  the  case,  or  he 
would  agree  with  Sherman  that  more  strin¬ 
gent  laws  should  bo  enacted  to  punish  in¬ 
vaders.  The  time  is  past  (or  should  be)  when 
men  of  any  color  may  be  said  to  have  no 

rights  that  white  ruffians  are  bound  to  respect. 

- 

Is  there  any  real  “monopoly”  in  the  glucose 
combination  (p.  200)  ?  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  we 
must  use  words  in  their  right  meaning.  A 
patent  is  a  monopoly;  a  railway  corporation 
is  a  limited  monopoly,  subject,  however,  to  the 
law  of  common  carriers  and  the  reservations 
of  its  charter.  National  Banks  were  monopo¬ 
lies,  before  banking  under  the  National  sys¬ 
tem  was  made  free,  but  not  now.  Business 
combinations  may  lie  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  glucose  makers’  arrangement,  without 
being  monopolies.  Anybody  can  go  into  the 
business  who  wants  to;  but,  of  course,  he  will 
have  a  strong  company  to  “buck  against.” 

[Isn’t  our  friend  a  trifle  hypercritical  here? 
We  were  quite  aware  of  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  monopoly ;  but  the  meanings  of 
words  often  change  or  w  iden,  and  that  of 
monopoly  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition. 
From  indicating  the  exclusive  command  or 
possession  of  a  thing,  it  lias  come  to  be  applied 
to  such  control  of  it  as  virtually  to  defy  suc¬ 
cessful  competition.  Again,  if  a  railroad  is  “a 
limited  monopoly”  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
other  railroads  can  be  constructed  close  to  it, 
provided  capital  can  lie  raised  for  the  work, 
why  shouldn't  the  consolidation  of  the  Buffalo 
Glucose  Works  be  "a  limited  monopoly”  backed 
up,  as  it  is  reported  to  lie,  by  8 15, (XX), 000 — 
enough  surely  to  defy  local  competition?  Of 
the  New  York  dailies  that  noticed  the  above 
consolidation  three  headed  it  a  monopoly  and 
several  of  the  Western  papers,  we  distinctly 
remember,  spoke  of  it  in  the  same  way.  In 
words  as  in  many  other  matters  there  is  a 
fashion,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  follow 
the  old  adage  which  tells  us: 

Be  not  the  first  new  fashions  to  uphold 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  aside  the  old.] 

Rural,  April  7.— The  nitrogen  question,  as 
discussed  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawos  (p.  21S),  is  an 
intensely  interesting  one  to  farmers.  The 
practical  solution  of  it  has  been  to  me,  koepiug 
the  ground  full  of  organic  matter,  with  the 
free  use  of  wood-ashes  and  ground  plaster. 


This,  in  light  soil,  is  all  that  is  needed.  Th 
corn  crop,  in  its  stubble  and  strong  roots,  fills 
the  soil  with  organic  matter  to  decay,  and  a 
succeeding  crop  asks  for  no  artificial  supply  of 
nitrogen,  especially  where  potash  and  phos¬ 
phates  are  present. 

♦♦♦  -  - 

Is  not  Dr.  Warder  in  error  in  calling  (p. 
214)  the  fruit  of  the  Mountain  Ash  a  “stone 
fruit?”  Its  seed  seems  very  closely  to  re¬ 
semble  a  pear  seed.  And  is  that  of  Amelan- 
chier  a  “berry?”  Is  it  not  a  pome?  I  ask 
these  questions  because  I  use  both  successfully 
as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  pears,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  pear  can  be  grafted  upon 
stone-fruit  or  berry  stocks.  [We  have  not 
referred  to  Dr.  W.’s  article.  The  fruits  of 
both  are  small,  berry-like  pomes. — Eds.] 


There  never  was  a  more  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  article  written  than  that  of  Mr.  Stewart 
upon  “  How  to  Produce  Milk  at  Two  Cents  a 
Quart”  (p.  214).  It  ought  to  be  distributed  as  a 
tract  to  every  farmer  who  keeps  cows.  By 
the  way,  don’t  we  need  an  Agricultural  Tract 
Society? 

I  am  glad  to  see  Prof.  Stockbridge  (p.  216) 
take  the  Dakota  bull  by  the  horns.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  boom,  I  believe  that 
Dakota  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  poor¬ 
est  agricultural  States  in  the  Union.  There 
is  no  need  of  dividing  it.  The  whole  Ter¬ 
ritory  will  not  bo  over-populated  for  a  single 
State.  When  the  wheat  is  skimmed  off  the 
boom  will  end. 

Rural,  March  24. — In  the  article  on  Pike 
and  Pickerel  (p.  179)  the  name  “  Mascalonge  ’’ 
is  applied,  and  properly  I  believe,  to  a  species 
of  pike,  Esox  nobilier.  But  on  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  and  other  lakes  in  Vermont  and  the 
Province  of  Qnebec  the  large  lake  trout  is 
called  Mascalonge,  or  briefly  “Lunge.” 


Don’t  be  afraid,  dear  Editor,  to  keep  it  be¬ 
fore  your  readers  that  manuring  in  the  hill  is 
an  unprofitable  practice.  It  will  take  many 
years  yet  and  innumerable  repetitious,  to  im¬ 
press  this  valuable  truth  upon  all  who  ought 
to  know  it. 

Rural  “Brevities”  (p.  184)  quotes  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  as  saying 
sorghum  seed  contains  so  much  tannin  as  to 
unfit  it  for  cattle  food.  But,  according  to 
Prof.  Collier,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  this  tannin  is  not  contained  in  the  seed 
itself,  but  in  its  hull.  If  this  is  so,  the  grist¬ 
mills  will  soon  be  fitted  up  with  machinery  to 
remove  the  hull,  as  in  the  case  of  buckwheat. 
The  meal  of  sorghum  seed  is  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  coru  so  far  as  nutriment  is  concerned. 
This  is  an  important  consideration. 

- 

The  Rural’s  Educational  Department,  is  an 
admirable  thing,  and  well  sustained  by  such 
able  writei's  as  Secretary  Chamberlain  and 
Prof.  Beal  When  the  agricultural  journals 
take  hold  of  the  agricultural  college  question 
generally,  as  the  Rural  does,  we  shall  see  a 
general  interest  in  the  colleges  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers,  and  vast  improvement  in  the  col¬ 
leges  themselves. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 


In  your  issue  of  the  14th  of  April.  I  am  taken 
to  task  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Gulley,  Professor  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Mississippi  Agricultural  College, 
because  1  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  an  agri- 
eultural  college  deposing  a  man  who  had  been 
hired  as  superintendent  of  the  grounds — a  man 
who  was  acknowledged  to  bo  one  of  the  best 
practical  horticulturists  in  the  country— main¬ 
ly.  as  I  understood,  from  his  inability  to  lec¬ 
ture.  1  merely  alluded  to  the  circumstance, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  that  had 
come  under  ray  observation,  that  graduates 
from  agricultural  colleges  generally  were  uot 
such  as  had  ever  distinguished  themselves 
either  as  superintoudents  or  who  had  made 
the  business  of  gardening  or  farming  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Bo  far,  1  have  never  met  one  or  heard 
of  one  in  this  vicinity,  who  has  done  either, 
and  my  opportunities  for  observation  in  this 
respect  are  by  no  means  limited.  The  longer 
I  live  the  less  1  believe  in  the  value  attached 
to  the  so-called  science  of  agriculture.  I  be. 
Lievo  that  a  fuirly- -educated  youth  would  have 
far  better  chances  for  success  iu  life  if  the 
four  or  six  years  spent  under  the  different  pro¬ 
fessors  of  an  agricultural  college — (as  they  are 
generally  conducted) — were  spent  in  actual 
work  of  ten  hours  a  day  iu  a  well-conducted 
farm  or  garden.  The  work  might  not  lie 
so  pleasant  and  his  manners  might  not  have 
the  polish  that,  friction  with  scholastic  minds 
might  give,  but  for  the  buttle  of  life  he  would 
Lie  better  fitted. 

There  is  as  awful  humbug  about  many 
pails  of  the  so-called  Science  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  “  Agricultural  Chemist  ”  anal¬ 
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yzes  the  soil  and  finds  that  it  contains,  or 
does  not  contain,  certain  elements  which  must 
be  withheld  or  put  in  in  fertilizing.  He  an¬ 
alyzes  cabbage,  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  turnips, 
oranges,  lettuce,  strawberries,  roses  and  a 
score  of  other  genera  of  plants,  and  makes  a 
special  formula  of  a  fertilizer  for  each.  Every 
intelligent,  practical  farmer,  with  ten  yearsi 
experience,  knows  that  this  is  utter  nonsense, 
and  yet,  in  not  a  few  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  these  special  fertilizers,  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  are  religiously  adopted.  If,  in  the 
schools  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  les¬ 
sons  were  given  in  the  field  instead  of  as  now, 
in  the  college,  we  might  then  look  for  different 
results. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  a  pupil  in  a  country 
school  in  Scotland.  It  was  the  time  when 
Captain  Berkley,  and  other  sprigs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  aristocracy,  made  the  science  of  pugilism 
fashionable,  and  many  of  the  sons  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  British  yeomen,  took  lessons  in 
the  “science.”  One  of  these,  one  day,  landed 
from  Eilin  burgh  as  a  pupil  at  our  country 
school.  He  was  an  aggressive  fellow  and  a 
great  blower,  and  in  a  few  days  he  succeeded 
in  making  most  of  us  stand  in  fear  aDd  awe  of 
his  wonderful  “science.”  But  one  day  another 
new  boy  came,  a  blacksmith’s  sou,  who  had  oc¬ 
casionally  taken  a  hand  with  the  sledge-ham¬ 
mer,  a  quiet,  retiring  lad,  whom  the  bully 
thought,  a  good  subject  to  force  a  quarrel  upon. 
It  was  accepted  quicker  than  he  anticipated. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  young  blacksmith  had 
given  him  a  thorough  thrashing.  He  bluh. 
tiered  and  admitted  he  was  whipped,  but  said 
the  fight  had  not  been  a  fair  one,  for  "that  boy 
had  not  fought  according  to  science."  Maybe 
he  had  not,  but  he  came  out  victor,  neverthe¬ 
less.  It  is  true  that  the  graduates  of  West 
Point  proved  some  of  the  best  generals  during 
the  late  war,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  training  there  is  but  the  rehearsing  of 
actual  war,  except  the  bloodshed — practical 
work,  all  of  it,  call  it  science,  if  you  please. 
“The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,”  and  if  ever 
the  day  comes  that  the  graduates  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  become  the  leaders — the  gen¬ 
erals  in  agriculture  and  horticulture — then  the 
advocates  of  these  institutions  will  be  justified 
in  glorifying  themselves,  blit  while  the  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  come  (as  they  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  now  do)  from  the  ranks  of  the  hard- 
handed  workers  in  old  mother  earth,  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  community  will  look  with  doubtful 
approval  on  the  agricultural  colleges,  as  now 
conducted,  as  a  means  of  instruction.  I  have 
certainly  not  cause  for  malice  against  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  as  your  corespondent  very 
unkindly  insinuates.  In  fact,  the  firm  of  which 
I  am  a  member  has  been  for  years  liberally 
patronized  by  the  great  majority  of  them,  so 
that  we  are  under  obligations  and  have  good 
reason  to  be  grateful.  Personally  I  have  had  for 
years  the  most  pleasant  relations,  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  with  many  of  their  officers,  and  my  only 
reason  for  criticising  at  all  was  an  honest  con¬ 
viction  that  many  of  them  were  conducted  by 
men  who  have  had  no  real  working  experience 
in  the  subjects  they  attempt  to  teach,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  such  teachings  are  barren  of 
good  results.  Peter  Henderson. 


Various. 


LYON  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 


A  General  Summary  of  Its  Advan¬ 
tages,  Development,  ltapid  Growth 
and  Prosperity— Emporia. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAXD. 


[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.) 

Lyon  County,  Kansas,  occupies  an  import¬ 
ant  central  position  in  the  State.  It  is  32x89 
miles,  having  an  area  of  898,720  acres.  Its  to¬ 
pography  is  sufficiently  diversified  to  afford 
ample  drainage,  while  one  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  county  is  the  ten  rivers  and  creeks 
which  traverse  its  surface,  permeating  the 
soil  and  bringing  certain  and  prolific  returns 
to  the  farmers.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam, 
with  a  sub-soil  of  black  and  yellow  clay,  cov¬ 
ering  strata  of  limestone  in  dej  osits,  especially 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  fre¬ 
quently  underlaid  by  coal. 

About  eight  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  timber, 
skirting  the  small  streams.  The  population, 
in  June,  1880,  was  17,327.  It  is  now  18,550, 
and  is  composed  of  people  of  energy  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  a  boast  with  the  citizens,  that 
no  county  anywhere,  with  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants,  has  a  clearer  record,  or  is  freer  of 
crime  of  any  kind,  and  none  whose  people  are 
more  industrious  or  more  intelligent.  The  lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  county  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
$260,000,  while  its  assets  are  at  least  $160,000. 
Part  of  this  is  school  indebtedness,  there  be¬ 
ing  106  school-houses,  iu  districts.  Not  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  Lyon  County  bonds  can  be 
purchased  below  par.  There  are  no  Gov¬ 


ernment  lands  to  be  had;  but  there  are  8,256 
acres  of  railroad  lands  yet  unsold,  and  the 
price  of  farms  (according  to  location)  is  $10 
to  $40  per  acre,  and  that  of  unimproved  lands 
from  $2  to  $10.  The  principal  products  are 
corn,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  very  little  wheat 
being  raised.  The  acreage  of  corn  in  1882  was 
75,8o6,  yielding  3,032,204  bnsheLs. 

Of  prairie  hay  65,500  tons  were  cut.  The 
estimated  value  of  agricultural  products  and 
stock  exported  from  Lyon  County  in  1882  is 
as  follows:  Produce  of  market  gardening, 
$10,329;  poultry  and  eggs,  $16,825;  milk,  $14,- 
293;  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter ; 
$368,968;  wool  clip  (1881),  $47,808;  horticul¬ 
tural  products  marketed,  $8,780.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  higher  grades  in  cattle,  sheep, 
horses  and  hogs  Is  under  way,  and  an  increased 
interest  in  stock-raising  is  being  felt  through¬ 
out  the  county.  One-half  the  county  is  open 
to  range  for  six  months’  grazing  with  profit; 
cost  per  head  for  the  season,  $1.00  for  cattle. 

Emporia,  the  county  seat,  has  grown  to  be 
a  prominent  business  and  moneyed  center.  It 
is  located  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  which  is 
crossed  at  this  point  by  the  Neosha  section  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  It  1ms  attained 
a  population  of  9,000,  principally  Western 
men,  an  increase  of  3,000  since  the  Census,  and 
has  attained  an  importance  as  a  city,  which  is 
not  accorded  the  majority  of  Western  towns. 

The  necessity  is  felt,  now  that  the  business 
interests  are  thoroughly  represented,  for  ad¬ 
ditional  manufacturing  industries,  and  there 
Is  no  question  that,  with  the  excellent  water¬ 
power.  good  railway  advantages,  abundance 
of  timber,  desirable  location,  and  energetic  co¬ 
operation,  there  would  be  much  inducement 
offered  to  any  legitimate  establishment.  There 
are  at  present  two  brick-yanls,  two  wagon 
and  carriage  factories,  two  flouring  mills,  one 
furniture  factory,  and  two  cigar  factories. 
The  value  of  permanent  improvements  in  1882 
was  $252,7.34,  with  over  $750,000  for  the  last 
three  years.  The  Emporia  Post-office  netted 
the  Government  $10,550  in  1882,  doing  a 
money-order  business  of  about  $180,000.  There 
are  two  National  Banks,  averaging  over  $50,- 
000  daily  deposits  each.  [This  would  be  for  each 
a  deposit  business  of  815,000,000  a  year  of  300 
working  days,  or  a  deposit  business  of  830,000,- 
000  a  year  for  both  banks!  Good,  for  a  new, 
little  town  of  9,000  inhabitants !— Eds.]  There 
are  three  well-organized  loan  companies;  two 
loan  associations;  two  building  associations ; 
and,  for  a  new  Western  town,  an  unusual 
amount  of  wealth,  "which  is  held  by  enterpris¬ 
ing  jneu.  Besides  the  rail  roads  mentioned, 
another  one  will  be  completed  to  Emporia  soon, 

The  educational  interests  of  the  city  might 
be  dwelt  on  at  length,  as  they  are  certainly 
worthy  of  mention.  Besides  the  State  Normal 
School,  which  has  an  attendance  of  350,  there 
is  a  good  graded  school  of  eight  departments, 
having  a  High  School  department.  School 
property  is  valued  at  $50,000.  We  found  15 
churches,  10  civic  organizations,  four  hotels, 
three  good  newspapers,  two  publishers  daily,  a 
new  and  handsome  opera  house,  completed  in 
1881,  at  an  expense  of  over  $40,000  ;  the  Holly 
system  of  water  works;  a  paid  File  Depart¬ 
ment;  a  Telephone  Exchange;  a  Board  of 
Trade  of  35  members;  good  gas  works;  and 
other  elements  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Em¬ 
poria  is  headquarters  for  a  company  of  the 
Kansas  State  guards.  As  our  source  of  relia¬ 
ble  authority  for  the  iufonnation  in  this  letter, 
we  desire  to  thank  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Holden 
and  IL  E.  Norton,  of  Emporia.  Altogether, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  reason,  except  a  lack  of 
the  union  which  forms  strength  among  busi¬ 
ness  men,  why  this  city  should  not  continue  in 
its  rapid  march. 


SENATOR  MARTIN’S  WIFE. 


EMMA  COSAND  STOUT. 


(Continued,  from  page  269.) 

It  was  in  the  gray  light  of  early  morning 
that  she  called  at  the  Donald  House  and  asked 
if  Samuel  Martin  was  there. 

“  Samuel  Martin,”  echoed  the  clerk  as  he 
turned  the  leaves  of  a  big  book;  “oh,  you 
mean  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Martin,  do  you?  Do  you 
wish  to  see  him?” 

“  Yes,  sir,"  meekly  responded  the  woman. 
“I’m  his  wife.” 

The  clerk  gazed  at  the  odd  figure  in  old- 
fashioned  gray  cloak  aud  black  straw-bonnet 
as  if  he  half  doubted  her,  then  said :  “Come 
this  way.” 

“Up,  up  they  went  three  long  flights  of 
stairs,  and  then  she  was  ushered  into  a  room 
where  a  sick  man  lay  tossing  in  delirium.  She 
placed  her  cool  hand  on  his  burning  brow  and 
anxiously  bent  over  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
her.  He  called  her  Flora,  said  he  loved  her, 
and  would  stay  with  her  always.  Then  he 
would  moan  and  say,  “  I  can’t  go  home  I  I 
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can’t  go  home !  but  I’m  happy  with  you !  I 
love  you.’’ 

The  poor  wife  watched  him  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,” 

“He  knows  me,”  she  murmured,  “but  he 
gets  my  name  wrong.  Jest,  to  think  that,  he 
hadn’t  told  me  he  loved  me  for  15  years  be¬ 
fore.  And  now  he’s  so  sick,  I  expect  he’s 
been  w antin’  me  to  come.” 

The  physician  was  glad  to  find  such  a  quiet, 
competent  uurse,  and  in  his  hurried  calls  never 
thought  of  the  devoted  woman  being  the  hon¬ 
ored  Senator’s  wife.  One  day  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  parlor,  as  the  nurse  of  Hon.  S. 
S.  Martin.  She  went  hastily  to  the  room,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  some  distinguished  Senator,  but 
only  one  person  occupied  the  room.  An  ele¬ 
gant  lady,  clad  in  silks  and  laces,  warm  furs 
and  velvets,  lounged  on  the  sofa. 

“  Are  you  Hon.  S.  S.  Martin’s  nurse?”  she 
inquired,  without  rising. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  the  humble  wife. 

“Is  ho  any  better?  Do  you  think  he  will 
get  well?”  she  queried. 

“  The  doctor  says  he’ll  change,  for  better  or 
worse,  to-day.’’ 

“Ah!”  said  the  beautiful  lady,  absently, 
“if  for  the  better,  will  you  please  hand  him 
this  note,  and  tell  him  the  writer  will  call  in 
a  few  days?” 

Mrs.  Martin  fingered  the  dainty  mis¬ 
sive  as  she  retired  from  the  room,  vaguely 
wondering  what  it  contained  and  what  any 
woman  in  Washington  was  so  anxious  ubout 
her  husband  for.  She  sat  down  by  the  fire 
and  read: 

Hon.  S.  S.  Martin: 

“  My  dear  friend: — I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of 
your  protracted  illness.  I  have  missed  you  at 
every  ball  aud  opera.  Will  call  as  soon  as  I 
think  you  are  able  to  talk  ■with  me.  I  am  very 
anxious  about  you.  Mamma  says  I  do  not 
seem  like  myself  at  all.  Yours,  Flora.” 

So  this  was  the  Flora  he  had  been  talking 
about.  He  had  not  thought  of  her  at  ail.  In 
a  flash  she  understood  it  all,  and  as  she  caught 
the  reflection  of  her  face  in  a  mirror  opposite 
she  thought  bitterly: 

“No  wonder  he  loves  her,  she  is  so  young 
and  fair.” 

She  rocked  back  and  forth  in  the  low  chair, 
tears  falling  softly  on  her  wrinkled  hands. 
She  forgave  her  husband  and  decided  that  she 
would  leave  the  note  on  the  table,  take  anoth¬ 
er  room  before  the  crisis  came,  stay  until  sfie 
knew  he  was  getting  well,  then  go  home  and 
never  let  him  know  she  had  nursed  him.  She 
had  formed  the  habit  of  doing  everything  for 
his  pleasure  so  long  that  she  could  not  rally 
herself  to  think  of  any  other  plan.  She  dimly 
pictured  the  future  trial  of  Samuel  getting  a 
divorce  aud  marrying  this  girl;  she  had  heard 
the  girls  talk  of  reading  such  things  in  the 
papers. 

As  she  still  sat  sadly  musing,  the  sick  man 
awoke  to  consciousness.  The  bottles  on  the 
table,  the  quiet,  figure  by  the  fire,  the  shaded 
windows  all  told  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  sick  room.  Then  the,  last  night  of  con¬ 
sciousness  came  back  to  him.  But  how  weak 
ho  was!  He  felt  as  if  he  were  goiug  to  die. 
Perhaps  he  was — people  often  rallied  to  con¬ 
sciousness  just  as  the  lamp  of  life  flickered  out. 
He  would  love  to  see  his  wife  and  children. 
Oh!  he  could  not  die  without  asking  Rachel’s 
forgiveness  for  his  neglect.  He  despised  him¬ 
self  for  being  so  weak  as  to  be  tempted  to  love 
Flora  Champton  and  forget  the  wife  of  his 
youth.  Then  he  fastened  his  gaze  upon  his 
nurse.  She  turned  slightly.  Why,  she .really 
resembles  Rachel.  Yes!  he  has  seen  her  wear 
that  plain  brown  calico  dress  on  Sundays  at 
home,  and  that  jet  brooch  and  comb  were  his 
Christmas  gifts  seventeen  years  ago!  That 
was  before  be  entered  polities.  Her  gray  hair 
was  brushed  back  in  rippling  waves  from  the 
low  forehead.  The  firelight  had  flushed  her 
cheeks  a  bright  crimson,  and  to  him  she  was  a 
lovely,  graceful  woman  once  more. 

“But  it  is  my  disordered  imagination,”  he 
thought,  “that  is  some  professional  uurse.  Yet 
it  looks  like  her.  I’ll  call  her  ouce  aud  if  it  is 
some  stranger  she’ll  only  think  I'm  rambling 
in  my  talk.  Ray !’’ 

How  the  voice  startled  the  grief-stricken 
woman  from  her  re  very  of  the  days  when 
Samuel  called  her  pet  names,  smoothed  her 
brown  hair  aud  kissed  her  lips. 

“It’s  but  the  echo  of  my  thoughts,”  she 
mused;  “but  1  must  go.  I’ll  not  destroy  his 
pleasure.  I’m  gefctin’  old,  and  it  wouldn’t  be 
worth  while  to  try  to  win  him  back  after  he’s 
forgot  me.  so  long.” 

She  rose  wearily  and  stole  softly  toward  the 
bed,  hoping  that  he  wax  still  sleeping.  But  his 
eyes  were  upon  her,  and  he  whispered:  “Oh 
Ray!  is  it  really  you?  Did  you  hoar  me  call?’ 

“Yes,  Samuel,”  she  answered,  the  tears 
springing  to  her  eye  as  she  bent  over  him  and 
clasped  him  in  her  arm-.. 

lie  kissed  her  brow,  cheek  and  lips,  murmur 
ing  passionately : 

“My  own  true  wile!  1  love  you,  Raj'.  Bo 
you  heaul  1  w  as  sick  aud  came  to  watch  me? 
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I’ll  go  home  with  you  as  soon  as  I’m  well  and 
I’ve  something  to  confess  to  yon  then.” 

She  lmewr  what  that  something  was,  but  she 
did  uot  fear  now,  The  next  day  a  soft  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door  and  then  Flora  Champ- 
ton  entered. 

“Miss  Champton — my  wife,”  said  the  Sena¬ 
tor  proudly. 

“Mrs.  Martin,  I— I  believe  I’ve  met  you  be¬ 
fore,”  said  the  lady;  with  an  embarrassed  air; 
her  artificial  modesty  could  not  be  assumed 
suddenly  before  the  gaze  of  the  honest  brown 
eyes  of  “an  ignorant  country  wife.” 

“1  hope  your  husband  is  b — better  to-day,” 
she  stammered. 

Beiug  answered  in  the  affirmative  she  coolly 
bade  them  good-afternoon  and  retired,  for 
something'  on  the  faces  of  both  husband  and 
wife  told  her  that  her  little  game  was  ended. 
She  swept  haughtily  down-stairs,  saying  to 
herself : 

“It’s  lucky  I  found  him  out.  He’s  not  very 
rich  or  his  wife  would  uot  dress  like  a  servant- 
girl,  I’ll  waste  no  more  time  on  him !” 

The  faithful  wife  ouce  agaiu  filled  the  heart 
of  her  husband,  who  as  soon  as  he  could  after 
reaching  borne,  made  amends  for  the  past,. 
Once  more  his  children  gathered  around  him: 
their  interests  were  his  and  he  humbly  con¬ 
fessed  agaiu  aud  again,  to  not  having  been 
worthy  of  such  a  wife,  w'hile  she  in  no  way 
ever  showed  how  near  she  came  to  being 
broken-hearted,  but  rejoicing  in  the  love  re¬ 
stored  to  her,  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  careworn 
look.  Her  eyes  were  brighter,  there  was  a 
happy  smile  on  her  face  constantly,  aud  she 
grew  into  a  lovely  woman.  Her  husbaud 
wa telling  her  was  thankful  be  had  been  spared 
from  wrecking  the  life  of  so  grand  a  woman, 
and  w  as  proud  to  introduce  her  into  the  best 
society. 

-»  »  »  -  — 

[On  page  260,  under  “Senator  Martin’s 
Wife,”  by  Emma  Cosand  Stout,  was  printed 
“Written  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker”  in 
parenthesis.  This  was  au  oversight.  AU 
articles  not  otherwise  credited  to  other  jour¬ 
nals  are  written  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
— Eds.] 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RA  V  CLARK. 


“  INTO  EACH  LIFE  SOME  RAIN  MUST 
FALL.” 


If  this  were  all— oh,  If  this  were  all ! 

That  Into  each  life  some  ralu  must  fall, 

There  were  fainter  sobs  In  the  poet’s  rhyme, 
There  were  fewer  wrecks  on  the  shores  of  time. 

But  tempests  of  woe  pass  over  our  soul— 

Since  winds  of  auguish  we  cannot  control ; 

And  shock  after  shock  we  are  called  on  to  bear, 
Till  the  Ups  are  white  with  the  heart’s  despair. 

The  shores  of  time  with  wrecks  are  strewn, 
Unto  the  ear  comes  ever  a  moau— 

Wrecks  of  hopes  that  set  sail  with  glee, 

Wrecks  of  hopes,  sinking  silently. 

Many  are  hidden  from  the  human  eye, 

Only  God  knoweth  how  deep  they  lie ; 

Only  God  heard  when  arose  t.hu  cry, 

“  Help  me  to  hear  -oh,  help  mo  to  bear!  ” 

“Into  eaeh  life  some  rain  must  fall;” 

If  this  were  all— oh.  If  this  were  all! 

Vet  there’s  a  refuge  front  storm  and  blast; 
Gloria  Patrl  -wi.-’il  reach  It  at  last. 

Be  strong,  be  strong,  to  my  hear!  I  cry, 

The  pearl  in  the  wounded  shell  doth  lie; 

Days  of  sunshine  are  given  to  ull, 

Tho’  “into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall." 


FRESH  AIR. 


GIVE  US  FRESH  AIR  IN  SLEEPING-ROOMS. 


“  Be  sure'n  leave  a  crack  o’  your  door  open, 
’cause  your  room’s  suugger’u  the  old  log 
houses  .you  know.” 

This  is  w'lmt  Mis.  Smith  said  30  years  ago 
to  her  three  nieces  who  were  visiting  her,  ami 
who  were  all  to  sleep  in  the  little  bed-room  off 
the  square  room.  It  was  the  last  thing  she 
said  as  she  left  them  for  the  eight  aud  w  ent 
back  to  her  kitchen.  Mrs.  Smith  had  just 
moved  into  her  new  house,  and  it  seemed  so 
tight  she  made  it  a  rule  to  caution  all  her  own 
family,  every  uight,  to  “lie  sure'n  leave  a 
crack  of  the  door  open,”  for  fear  of  suffo¬ 
cation. 

“You  know,”  explained  Minerva,  the  best- 
read  of  the  three  nieces,  “that  there  should 
be  a  little  place  somewhere  for  air  to  come  in, 
because  if  you  breathe  the  air  all  over  you’ll 
die,  just  as  the  fish  in  a  pail  of  water  dies 
when  he  has  breathed  the  water  all  over.  You 
know'  lmw  those  men  died  iu  the  Black  Hole 
in  Calcutta  liecause  they  eouldu’t  get  air 
enough.”  The}’  didn’t  know;  so  Minerva  told 
the  story,  and  it  was  very  appalling;  but  they 
comforted  themselves  thinking  they  were  ull 
right,  if  the  room  was  tight;  for  there  was 


that  crack  in  the  door,  full  two  inches  wide, 
from  top  to  bottom.  What  became  of  the 
exhalations  of  their  bodies  and  of  the  matter 
they  breathed  out  they  never  knew.  Indeed, 
they  never  thought  they  breathed  anything 
out.  They  never  saw'  anythiug  only  steam, 
ou  a  cold  Winter  morning,  aud  that  all  went 
to  uothing. 

iu  this,  the  three  nieces  were  not  singular. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  even  now',  in  spite  of 
statistics  showing  how  many  little  bed-rooms 
full  of  air  one  person  will  consume  in  a  given 
time,  there  are  people  and  people,  who  take  no 
thought  about  it.  1  wonder  so  many  are  well 
when  l  consider  w  hat  filth-laden  breath  they 
must  use  uight  after  night,  to  renew  and  puri¬ 
fy  their  blood  withal.  Instead  of  life-giving 
oxygen  there  is — what  ?  1  don’t  like  to  think, 
because  I  have  had  a  sniff  at  some  of  these 
shut-up  bed-rooms,  and  1  do  not  wonder  that 
foul  diseases  gather  aud  grow  iu  bodies  that 
are  vitalized  by  such  air.  1  wopld  rather  dirty 
food  or  dirty  water  should  be  sot  before 
me,  than  be  compelled  to  remain  in  dirty 
air,  because  I  could  refrain  from  eating  or 
drinking  at  pleasure;  but  if  I  would  live,  I 
must  breathe.  No  matter  what  foulness  fills 
the  air,  I  must  breathe  it  while  I  remain  in  it. 
Again,  it  would  be  w  ell  if  some  people  would 
remember  that  uot  only  figuratively  but  lit¬ 
erally,  they  carry  an  atmosphere  about  them, 
more  or  less  perceptible.  Some  keep  them¬ 
selves  so  clean  that  when  they  stir  the  air,  in 
moving  about  the  room,  you  can  leel  a  sense 
of  freshness,  while  others,  and  good-meaning 
people  too,  are  very  careless  about  their  dress 
and  all  such  things.  Really,  it  is  unkind  aud 
ill-bred  needlessly  to  vitiate  the  air  which  oth¬ 
ers  must  breathe. 

Oh,  for  plenty  of  fresh,  life-giviug  air  when 
I  sleep!  In  the  country,  iu  warm  weather, 
there  is,  or  should  be,  no  trouble  about  this. 
There  ought  not.  and  need  uot.  to  be  anything 
outside  the  house  to  taiut  aud  pollute  tho  air; 
so  that  if  a  window  is  raised  at  twilight  or  at 
midnight  uo  bad  odor  will  come  in. 

There  need  be  nothing  but  the  balsamic 
breuth  of  pines,  hemlocks  and  arbor-vita*, 
mingled  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  iu  their 
season;  aud  huwr  much  of  health  and  strength 
this  pure,  sweet  air  will  bring  to  the  family 
that  breathes  it.  I  dwell  with  emphasis  on  the 
air  of  sleeping-rooms,  for  even  if  uo  particu¬ 
lar  care  is  taken  during  the  day,  the  air  is 
changed  in  a  thousand  ways :  but  at  night, 
when  you  lie  down  to  sleep,  you  have  to  take 
just  what  air  comes  to  your  lungs.  If  two  or 
three  persons  sleep  in  one  room,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  have  a  current  of  air  pass¬ 
ing  through,  or  else  the  sleepers  must  breathe 
each  other’s  breath  over  aud  over,  all  uight. 
If  people  would  consider  this  fairly,  they 
would  be  more  careful. 

How'  many  little  bed-rooms  are  there  all  over 
the  country,  opening  off  the  kitchen,  where 
the  father  aud  mother  of  the  family  sleep! 
and  many  of  these  rooms  are  uot  opened  to 
the  outside  air  for  weeks,  or  until  there  comes 
a  thaw;  while  into  them  is  poured  the  steam 
from  the  cooking,  day  after  day,  until  the 
walls  glisten  on  frosty  nights,  and  they  re¬ 
tain,  undisturbed,  the  acciunulated  effluvia. 
Many  children  sleep  iu  rooms  that  are  kept 
constantly  shut,  to  keep  the  cold  out;  not 
aired  thoroughly,  even  on  suuny  days.  If 
eyesight  were  a  little  keeuer,  one  would  not 
look  in  vain  under  beds  aud  behind  closet 
doors  in  these  rooms,  for  tierce  forms  are  real¬ 
ly  lurking  there — terrible  discuses,  ready  to 
spring  upon  the  children  whenever  they  arc 
weakened  by  over-exeri  ion  or  a  little  cold. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  in  bitter  cold  weather. 
Throw  the  windows  wide  opeu  in  the  morning. 
Shake  the  sheets  aud  night  clothes  outside.  If 
the  sun  shines  let  them  stay  in  it.  Blessed  suu- 
shine!  If  the  wind  blows,  let  them  take  the 
wind.  Leave  the  windows  open  for  an  hour 
or  two  unless  the  snow  is  flying.  Dou’t  make 
the  beds,  anyway,  until  several  hours  have 
passed,  and  never,  never  roll  up  night-dresses 
and  put  them  under  the  pillows  or  stick  them 
into  cracks  aud  corners  to  get  them  out  of 
sight.  Haug  them  up,  by  all  means,  where 
they  can  have  air.  All  this  is  trouble,  anti  it 
makes  the  rooms  cold  aud  necessitates  more 
fuel  to  keep  the  house  warm;  but  it  is  uot.  half 
the  trouble,  expense  aud  anxiety  that  it  is  to 
be  sick  one’s  self,  or  to  attend  upon  the  sick. 
Really,  all  the  clothes  so  treated  are  dryer  than 
those  which  are  folded  und  put  aw  ay. 

Winter  is  the  trying  time,  iu  this  climate. 
In  Winter  tho  worst  diseases  usually  prevail; 
the  w  eak  and  the  infirm  die.  It  is  not  tho  cold 
directly  that  shortens  their  lives,  but  tho  lack 
of  pure  air,  of  oxygen  aud  the  breathing  of 
impure  air,  that  weakens  the  vital  action. 

The  wealthy  can  poor  fresh,  warm  air  into 
their  sleeping  rooms,  if  they  choose  to  take  the 
]>aius,  but  those  who  cannot  afford  that  luxury 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  miss  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  pure,  tvesh  air  while  thole  are  such 
oceans  of  it  free.  Warm  the  beds  at  night  and 
cover  up  thick,  so  as  to  sleep  as  w  arm  as  toast, 
but  let  the  fresh  air  pass  through  your  room 
in  some  way ;  get  the  habit  of  breathing  fresh 


air  and  you  will  soon  hunger  and  thirst  for  it 
as  you  never  did  before.  Persi  Verb. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOUSEKEEPING  NOTES. 


Canned  Fruits — Jellies — Chickens  Old — Bed 
Linen— Beef  Fat— Baked  Fish— How  to 
Catch  a  Mouse ,  etc. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHEU. 

In  keeping  over  canned  l'ruite  there  is  room 
for  discretion  in  choice.  Pears  that  have 
been  skinned  aud  divided  become  sol  t  after  a 
year’s  keeping,  while  those  that  have  been 
canned  whole  aud  uuskinned  keep  nicely  for 
two  or  three  years.  Plums  keep  better  than 
cherries,  and  peaches  better  than  raspber¬ 
ries,  as  a  ride.  Grape  jelly  should  be  used 
tho  first  year,  as,  after  a  few  months,  crystal¬ 
lization  begins.  This  also  frequently  occurs 
iu  raspberry  jelly.  Quince,  wild  plum, 
rhubarb  and  currant  jellies  may  be  kept  in¬ 
definitely.  But  jollies  of  any  kind  that  con  - 
tain  crystals,  or  have  become  hard  from  age, 
may  be  utilized  in  minoa  fries  and  fruit  pud¬ 
dings. 

Chickens  that  are  old,  tough,  or  lacking  in 
juiciness,  should  be  cut  up  aud  boiled  until 
nearly  tender,  aud  then  stewed  down  until 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  water  remains  at 
the  bottom.  Then  take  out  the  pieces  care¬ 
fully  and  arrange  them  on  a  warn  platter 
and  place  where  they  will  keep  warm.  Pour 
a  pint  of  hot  water  in  the  remaining  juice,  let 
it  boil  and  then  stir  in  salt,  a  bit  of  butter, 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  some  of  tho  gravy 
t.  iickened  smoothly  with  flour — no  milk  or 
cream — boil  and  stir  well  for  a  minute  and 
turn  into  a  lovely  bowl;  send  with  chicken 
and  vegetables  to  the  table  aud  serve  at  once. 
Absolutely  delicious — especial!}  the  gravy. 


To  keep  sheets  aud  table-cloths  from 
“switching  out”  at  the  ends,  when  on  the 
drying  line,  hang  them  up  once  folded,  by 
the  corners — two  opposite  corners  together. 
They  will  not  dry  quite  so  quickly  ,  but  much 
wifi  bo  gained  in  the  preservation  of  the 
fabric.  If  there  is  a  white  bed-spread  to  be 
“done  up”  starch  it  slightly  and  iron  the 
long  way,  on  the  wrong  side,  keeping  it 
straight  and  even  like  a  table-cloth.  It  will 
look  enough  nicer  and  keep  clean  enough 
longer  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 


Beef  Fat  rendered  in  water  will  not  har¬ 
den  like  tallow,  but  will  remain  soft  aud  even 
oily  if  kept  in  a  uot  too  cold  place,  and  is  very 
uice  for  most'  purposes  where  lard  is  thought 
requisite.  Jews,  who  eschew  all  hog  fat, 
render  beef  fat  iu  this  most  excellent  way- 
cooking  it  thoroughly  in  water  aud  dipping  it 
off  the  top  as  it  rises,  like  oil. 

Very  uice  Quaker  housekeepers  clean 
painted  wood-work  with  bran-water— using 
no  soups  or  alkalies. 

Fresh  fish  that  has  been  boiled  may  be 
warmed  over  by  putting  it  in  a  baking  dish, 
adding  pepper,  salt,  and  a  bit  of  butter,  and 
baking  it.  Coarae-grained  fish,  as  haddock, 
codfish  and  halibut,  after  boiliug,  is  delicious 
when  served  in  this  way. 


When  the  mouse-trap  fails  to  catch  the 
mouse  burn  it  up;  no  amount  of  scalding  or 
smoking  w  ill  make  it  a  “  catching”  trap  again. 
A  very  simple  and  effective  trap  ran  be  con¬ 
trived  with  an  ordinary  kitchen  bowl  and  a 
piece  of  whalebone.  Bend  the  ends  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  together  aud  tie  firmly:  slip  iu  uear  tho 
“tie,”  so  it  will  hold,  apiece  of  meat  or  cheese. 
Take  a  board,  a  foot  square  or  more,  aud  place 
it  in  the  mouse’s  neighborhood;  on  it  put  the 
bowl  upside  down  with  the  loop  of  whalebone 
under  it,  but  so  placed  that  the  edge  of  the 
bowl  rests  ou  the  loop  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  mouse  crawls  under  and  catches  at  the  bait 
the  bowl  will  slide  down  over  the  loop  (tho  tied 
ends  being  inside)  and  imprison  the  mouse.  I 
have  caught  mice  in  this  way  until  the  house 
was  entirely  free  from  them.  Sometimes  the 
whalebone  is  gnawed  into  bits.  Anythiug 
that  has  spring  in  it.  like  whalebone,  and  cuu 
be  similarly  bent.,  will  serve;  the  widest  spring 
in  au  old-fashioned  hoop-skirt  might  do— it 
must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  the  edge  of  the 
bowl  to  poise  ou  it.  Try  it. 

Here  is  an  unfailing  recipe  for  a  good  rice 
pudding:  One  quart  of  milk,  two  tablespoons 
of  rice,  two  tablespoons  of  granulated  sugar; 
mix  and  stir  often  during  the  baking.  These 
proportions  can  lie  increased  fora  pudding  of 
auy  size,  but  the  exact  ratio  should  be  pro 
served.  Add  a  little  salt  if  you  like. 
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For  Graham  muffins;  One  pint  of  water, 
one  pint  of  flom1  or  meai,  one  teaspoon  of  salt; 
beat  like  mead;  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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When  you  boil  starch  for  collars,  or  flour 
starch  for  gingham  aprons,  dissolve  a  bit  of 
lump  borax  as  large  as  a  pea,  in  hot  water  and 
stir  into  the  starch.  To  put  further  gloss  on 
collars  and  cuff's,  rub  them  with  a  polishing 
iron  until  thoroughly  dry,  on  a  smooth,  clean, 
uncovered  board.  My  laundress  uses  the  cover 
Of  a  starch  box.  Get  live  cents’  worth  of  bo¬ 
rax;  Try  it  and  report. 


Some  New  Discoveries  About  Ilie  Pleasant 
but  Dungeons  Springtime. 
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Dolce. 4 ft,  tone.  1»  Grand  Expression^.  Jl  French  Horn,  8  ft, 
-v.  tone.  14Hurp  jEoUan.  13  Vox  Huwaiut.  U  Echo, 
3  ft.  tone.  15  Dnleinna,  8  ft.  tone.  1G  Clarionet,  8  ft, 
J'wLTN  tone.  17  5 ex Celeste,  8  ft.  tone  is  'ioliiia,  4 
iSSijd  ft.  tone,  19  V<>r  Jubilant*,  8  ft.  tone.  20  Piccolo, 
~  p  l  ft.  tone.  Jl  Coupler  Harrnoiiique.  22  Orchestral 
■s’  ilk..  I  Forte.  21  Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop.  24  lUght  Organ 
~  Knee  stop. 

t«r-Tlus  Organ  ii  a  triumph  of  the  organ-bnild- 
IT  Is  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPKAR- 
Mnft  I  iL^l  ANO’E.  BEING,  EXACTLY  LUCK  CUT.  The  Case 


There  is  something  very  pleasant  about 
Sid  ing  but  there  is  also  something  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous.  In  order  that  the  frost  may 
be  set  free,  latent  heat  must  be  absorbed  and 
this,  taken  from  the  atmosphere,  leaves  a  chill 
far  more  trying  to  the  health  than  the  cold  of 
Fall  or  Winter,  Not  only  this  but  the  heat  of 
the  sun  dries  up  the  putrefying  vegetatiou  that 
the  W inter  has  accumulated  and  fills  the  air 
with  malaria.  Spring  fevers  are  very  com¬ 
mon  and  they  are  a  very  daugerous  affliction. 
They  arise  from  the  oneryated  condition  of  the 
body;  from  the  malarial  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  from  the  general  change  of 
the  season.  They  show  themselves  in  in¬ 
numerable-  forms  but  their  source  can  be 
traced  to  some  one  of  the  above  causes.  The 
indications  of  their  approach  are  athirst  for 
acids;  yellow  complexion;  a  weak  circulation 
of  the  blood:  unnatural  condition  of  the  skin; 
mysterious  aching  of  the  bones;  a  feeling  or 
emptiness  in  the  head:  emaciation,  with  woe- 
bo-gone  expression  of  the  face;  palpitation  and 
irregularity  of  the  heart:  deficient  ur  un¬ 
natural  appetite,  flatulence  and  constipation; 
cold  surface,  with  a  high  temperature  of  the 
body;  chills  and  fever;  chronic  bronchitis, 
spasmodic  ast lima  and  catarrh  of  the  throat: 
a  sensation  of  numbness  of  one  side  of  the 
body  with  a  pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Wad;  a  constant  sense  of  weariness  with 
fluttering  of  the  stomach,  sinking  seusations 
and  dizziness.  Any  of  these  physical  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  treated  promptly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Thu  vitality  must  he  restored— the 
system  strengthened,  for  if  they  do  not  at 
once  produce  serious  diseases  they  are  likely 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  constitutional  dis¬ 
order*. 

Dr.  Young  e  in  his  work  on  4 'Malaria  and 
its  Effects."  says:  “When  the  poison  of  ma¬ 
laria  exists  in  the  human  body  in  a  hidden 
form,  it  will  excite  and  complicate  any  disease 
to  which  the  body  mav  be  disposed.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  great  danger  when  complicated  with 
local  affc  tinus  of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver  aud 
kiduevs. ”  The  liver  should  pass  out  2'; 
pounds  of  bile  daily.  The  kidneys  also  relieve 
the  system  of  a  proportionat  e  amount  of  poison. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  country 
where  malaria  is  nut  a  leading  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease.  In  hot,  moist  climates  it  produces  yel¬ 
low  fever;  in  temperate  zones  intermittent 
aud  typhoid  fevers.  Duriug  thu  late  war  there 
were  1,500,000  cases  of  malarial  fever  in  the 
army,  a  large  proportion  of  which  proved  fatal 
or  shattered  the  constitution.  Malaria,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  paralyzes  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
These  organs  become  tilled  with  blood,  pro¬ 
ducing  enlarged  liver,  and  chronic  albununu 
ria,  or  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  by  in¬ 
terrupting  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  If 
the  blood  does  net  properly  circulate,  then  it 
is  not  cleansed,  and  Impure  blond  means  de- 
cav  and  death.  It  lias  for  tears  been  a  study 
with  the  most,  discerning  physicians  and  sci¬ 
entists  how  be.d  to  counteract  these  destruc¬ 
tive  tendencies,  or  check  them  when  once  they 
have  begun,  but  it  bus  Urn  (oirnd  to  be  a  most 
difficult  task.  Medicines  which,  under  other 
ei reu instances,  have  seemed  to  operate  finely 
became  utterly  inefficient  when  applied  to 
these  serious  disorders.  A  few  wars  since, 
however,  a  remedy  was  found  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  these  troubles  and  it  has  since  ac¬ 
quired  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  antidote 
for  miasmatic  poison*.  This  remedy  is  War¬ 
ner's  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure.  ’  It.  is  not 
an  experimental  compound,  but  its  merits 
have  been  proven  by  the  severest  of  tests.  Its 
unusual  value  is  shown  by  it*  enormous  sale 
and  by  the  many  dangerous  and  useless  im¬ 
itations  which  have  beeu  made  of  it.  As  a 
complete  blood  purifier  and  as  a  Spring  tonic 
it  is  really  wonderful  in  its  powers,  and  anv 
one  who  is  conscious  of  any  of  the  symptoms 
above  enumerated  cannot  safely  lx-  without  it. 

What  malaria  really  is  lias  been  a  vexed 
question.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced, 
one  of  which  is  that  it  is  caused  by  the  eman- 
tious  of  a  certain  low  species  of  plant  called 
1’remella?.  To  these  have  been  applied  the 
term  of  “earth  miasm”  aud  “ague  plants,” 
and  as  these  plants  are  invariably  (mind  in 
malarious  districts,  there  would  seem  to  be  u 
foundation  for  this  assertion.  We  know  cer¬ 
tainly  that  cryprogaiuic  productions  elimina¬ 
ted  by  the  kidneys  have  caused  malarial  as 
well  as  intermittent  fevers,  and  also  that  these 
ague  plants  are  found  in  the  urine  of  the  af¬ 
flicted  persons.  It  is  thus  clearly  proven  that 
the  kidneys  are  all  important  factors  in  inala 
ria.  The  period  of  incubation  is  indefinite, 
often  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  being  required, 
but  the  disease  may  not  assort  itself  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  even  years  may  elapse  before 
t ho  rnorbi i 1  effects  aiv  i mini f csLm  1 .  The  al xtvo 
theory  us  to  its  cause  is  indorsed  by  Dr.  An¬ 
derson.  of  Cincinnati,  who  also  says-  “  1  have 
used  Warner  *  Safe  Cure  iu  the  most  obstinate 
eases,  and  have  found  that  it  worked  admira¬ 
bly,  indeed,  1  have  tried  it  too  often  cot  to  bo 
convinced  of  its  efficiency.”  All  the  foregoing 
truths  show  the  importance  of  watching  the 
health  at  this  particular  ..casou  of  the  year. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  anv  fever;  to  thor¬ 
oughly  purify  the  blood  and  to  put  the  system  , 
in  a  condition  to  perform  the  duties  and  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  life,  is  a  great,  privilege.  That 
this  can  be  done  bv  using  Warner’s  Safe  Cure, 
which  is  sold  by  all  dealers,  the  exponent v  of 
thousands  has  proven  beVuUil  u  doubt,  and  it 
is  daily  being  verified  by  thousand*  more. 

When  disease  is  fastened  upon  the  bodv: 
when  pain  becomes  the  only  prospect.  in  life; 
when  hope  departs  and  despair  liegins,  any¬ 
thing  that  can  furnish  relief  is  gladly  wel¬ 
comed.  But  how  much  better  it  would  lie  to 
counteract  these  evil  tendencies  before  they 
have  beeotno  strong — bow  much  easier  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  altogether  by  n  proper  use  of  a 
remedy  that  lias  proven  its  worth  by  its  un¬ 
failing  powers.  Any  one  who  pauses  anil 
carefully  reflects  will,  we  believe,  see  the  t  ruth 
of  those  conclusions  and  lie  governed  thereby. 


Freight 

Prepaid 


For  bread-cloths,  buy  butchers’  linen;  it  is 
double  width,  and  costs  25  cents  a  yard.  Pieces 
a  yard  long  are  largo  enough  for  one  cloth. 
Hem  the  ends. 

Salt  sacks  of  heavy'  quality  (the  large  linen 
sacks)  make  the  best  of  dish  cloths,  and  a  sack 
will  make  a  dozen  or  more  cloths.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  over  a  foot  square.  Hem  all 
around  with  strong  thread. 


Sausage  in  Summer  can  be  had  by  frying 
the  sausage  now,  packing  in  a  jar,  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  hot  lard.  When  yrou  wish  to  use  the 
sausage  dig  it  out  of  the  jar,  scrape  off  the  lard 
au‘d  warm  iu  a  skillet.  To  utilize  the  lard, 
melt  it  and  strain. 


ECONOMY, 


I  DO  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Fisher  iu  regard  to 
domestic  economy.  Iu  my  opinion  a  woman 
should  be  economical,  and  1  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  a  woman  to  stint  her  husband  and 
children  at  the  table  in  order  to  buy  fine 
clothing  for  herself,  for  I  think  a  woman 
should  dress  within  her  means,  aud  whenever 
she  has  to  deny  her  family  the  necessaries  of 
life  she  has  stepped  over  the  bounds,  I  have 
known  women  whose  husbands  were  day- 
laborers  aud  did  not  owu  a  foot  of  land,  who 
would  wear  better  clothing  and  put  on  more 
“sty'le”  than  the  wives  of  well-to-do  farmers 
and  merchants.  Thu  former  spent  their  hus¬ 
bands’  wages  just  as  fast  as  it  was  earned, 
w  hilst  the  latter,  by  denying  themselves  the 
luxury  of  new  dresses  and  bounets,  and  in 
their  stead  wearing  their  old  onus,  which  their 
deft  fingers  had  transformed  into  things  of 
beauty,  aud  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
affairs  of  the  kitchen,  had  helped  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  accumulate  sufficient  property  to 
insure  safety  to  themselves  and  families  in 
case  of  a  “rainy  day.”  But  where  a  woman’s 
extravagance  in  dress  and  the  kitchen  con¬ 
sumes  a  man’s  income,  and  sickness  lays  hold 
of  some  member  of  t  he  family,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  poverty,  like  a  hungry'  wolf,  will 
be  growling  at  the  door.  Many  a  man  has 
been  ruined,  both  morally  and  financially,  by 
his  wife’s  extravagance,  A  pretty  heavy 
burden  fora  hard-working  man  to  bear  is  nn 
extravagant  wife;  for  instance,  suppose  a 
man  has  w  orked  hard  all  day  and  comes  home 
at  night  to  liud  that  his  wife  has  spent  the  last 
cent  for  some  fashionable  gewgaw  that  was 
both  silly'  anil  useless,  aud  finds  also  that  his 
supper  is  minus  sugar,  tea  and  butter  ?  There 
are  so  many  little  wa.vs  in  which  we  women 
can  be  saving.  Those  potatoes  can  be  pared 
thinner;  these  three  pounds  of  sugar  will  last 
twice  as  long  if  you  will  make  less  unwhole¬ 
some  cake  and  cookies  and  more  good,  whole¬ 
some,  light  bread;  don’t  let  that  milk  stand 
until  the  cream  is  moldy'  and  bitter,  for  butter 
from  such  cream  is  not  fit  to  be  oaten. 

Bo  careful  of  your  wood-ashes;  put  them  in 
barrels,  boxes  or  bins;  then  be  equally  care¬ 
ful  of  all  the  scraps  of  fat  that  accumulate  in 
your  kitchen,  and  you  will  find  the  saving  in 
soup  to  be  no  small  item.  That  worsted  dress 
is  faded  and  frayed  out  so  that  you  are 
ashamed  to  wear  it  as  it  is;  but  if  you  will  rip 
it  apart  and  wash  it  «  ell,  20  cents’  worth  of 
Diamond  Dyes  w  ill  make  it  almost  as  good  as 
new.  Your  old  hat,  ribbons,  feathers,  etc,, 
can  be  colored  in  the  same  way.  When  you 
do  buy  anything  now,  from  a  spool  of  thread 
to  a  silk  dress,  always  get  the  best,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  pays  in  the  long  run,  In  buy- 
iug  1  toy's’  and  men's  clothing  always  get 
enough,  so  there  will  be  some  left  for  patches. 
Boys  especially  arc  constantly  wearing  out 
the  knees  of  their  pants,  and  a  {Mitch  of  the 
same  kind  and  color  always  looks  best.  Some 
object  to  patchiug.  but  1  think  a  patch  on  an 
old  garment  bettor  than  running  into  debt  for 
a  new  one.  Mrs.  Milton  W.  Stewart. 


~  •nu'i.i.Tj 


Special  Ten-Day  Offer. 

If  you  will  remit  me  $59  nnd 
the  annexed  Coupon  within  10 
days  from  the  date  hereof,  I  will 
bo  x  and  shj  p  yn  u  r  his  organ  wi ;  h 
i >r.;u  :i  bonen.  Leak,  et*-.,  exactly 

the  sunt*  as  l  st*  1  fer  ♦*3.  You 
should  order  immediately,  and 

is  Mjcaso  Inter  than  10 days. 


dii.c’ii 


May  5, 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY. 


T3  NEW  STYLE  No.  1215. 

Height,  in*.,  Depth,  21  ina,  Length,  u  ins.,  Weight,  boxed,  about  400  lbs. 


COUPON 


On  receipt  of  this  Coupon  and  $59  in  cash  by  Bank  Draft. 
Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter.  Express  Pre- 
paJ.l,  or  by  Check  upon  vour  TUnk.  if  forw-vnlerl  within 
I  ereby  agree  to  accetr ' 

- .  .  -  - -  with  beach,  hook,  etc. 

tmu.  and  l  will  send  you  a  receipted  bill  la  full  for  i* 

fully  warranted  for  &U years.  .  — «— * 

ufter  one year’s  use. 


HI _ , _ _ I  Vsipon  for  *2-4.  as  part  payment  on 

book,  etc proylrUtig  the  cstsh  balance  of  35!>  a. won 
i'  u  uui  m  Bolt  fur  $s8,  and  1.  ix  amt  ship  you  the  Ora*,  n  jn*: -is  i 
.•jtiey  refunded  with  interest  from  the  date  of  remittance  if  not 
i  Signed!  D  ANIEXi  S’.  23EjA 


roin  to 


FREICHT  PREPAID.  Asafurtner  inducement  for  you.  'provided  you  order  Immediately,  within  the 

i - n - , — ^ —  i  ■  ■  ■■  10  days].  I  agree  to  prepay  freight  on  the  above  organ  to  Vi.  . nearest  rail  road 

freight  M  kUon,  any  point  ondl  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  Unit  far  <>n  any  going  west  of  it.  This  is  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  mi  Instrument,  as  it  were,  at  your  very  door,  nil  freight  i  repaid,  at  manufacturer's  v>  bulcsale 
pri.’.'K.  Order  peat  nothing  raved  by  corre* pan denee. 

HOW  TO  ORDER  Bnolosed find  #S9.<M>  A>r  Organ.  I  have  read  your  statement  in  this  adrertise- 

tn<  lit  and  1  order  one  onVondiUonthnt  it  must  prove  exactly  is  represented  in  every 
particular,  or  1  shall  return  it.  at  I  he  end  of  one  rear’s  use  and  demand  thu  return  of  my  money,  with  interest 
from  the  very  mrtm'til  I  forward.  1  U,  at  sit  nor  eont.,  HCeordiui'  u>  your  offer,  t  yBe  very  pur;  lea  lur  to  give 
Name,  Poet  <M11ee.  County.  Slate,  freight  Station,  and  oo  what  Railroad.  tSTRe  sure  to  remit  by  Sank  Draft, 
P.  O.  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter,  Express  prepaid,  or  by  Bank  Check.  You  may  aeeept  by  telegraph  ou  last  day 
and  remit  nv  mall  on  that  day,  which  will  secure  this  special  offer.  I  desire  this  magnificent  instrument  introduced 
without  delay,  hence  t:us  special  price,  PROVIDING  ORDER  IS  GIVEN  IMMEDIATELY.  ^ 


B  M  Ml#  P*  91  PI]  9  M  %#  An  English  Veterinary  Sttreooti  and  Chetm- 

BUB  Stt  E#  L,  L  Al  m  ■  JQ  w  now  traveling  m  ill’s  country,  says  that  men 

MM  ^  ^  Iy9  ^  9  II  W  or  the  Horse  ami  Cattle  l'e  v>  di  :*  sold  here 

III  n  Bli  ■  I  I  !■  I  M  W  ■■■■  I  are  worthless  tr.ish-  He  says  that  Sheridan  s 

Oondlthan  I’owders  are  absolutely  pure  and 
Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  mah.  hens  lav  tike  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders-  l>o»e  1  teaap’n 
hit  to  :  Dint  food  Snld  IMi;all««,nfMlil  h.  m-'1  Cor  k'lartor-^mpt  L8.JOHKSOB*Co  kuw;* 


Itehina  Pilos— iSyiuptonik  and  Cure. 

The  symptoms  are  tuoiature,  like  perspiration,  in 
tense  Itching,  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress¬ 
ing,  particularly  at  night,  scorns  as  If  pin- worms  were 
crawling  In  aud  about  the  rectum;  the  private  parts 
an*  sometimes  affected,  it-  allowed  to  continue  very 
serious  results  follow.  ••  SWAYNE’S  OINTMENT’’  is 
a  pleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  for  Tetter,  Itch,  Salt 
Rheum,  Scald  Head.  Erysipelas,  Barbers’ Itch,  Blotch¬ 
es,  all  scaly.  crusty  Skin  Diseases.  Sent  bv  mall  for 
i  boxes,  $1.35  i Id  stamps).  Address  DR. 
if  N8&  SON,  PhUadelpldu,  I’u.  Sold  by  Drug 


r  WILBOE-S  COMPOTJHD  OF  M 

PTJKE  COD  LIVER 
x  OIL  AND  LISE.  A 


Wilbor’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  und  Lime. —The 

friends  of  persons  who  have  been  restored  from  eou- 
flrttifsl  Consumption  by  the  use  of  this  original  prep¬ 
aration,  and  the  grateful  parties  themselves,  have, 
by  recommending  It  and  acknowledging  Its  wonder¬ 
ful  efficacy,  glveu  the  article  a  vast  popularity  In 
New  England.  The  Cod  LlverOU  iHluthlscomhluation 
robbed  Of  Its  unpleasant  taste,  amt  rendered  doubly 
effective  in  being  coupled  with  the  Lime,  which  is 
itself  n  restorative  principle,  supplying  nature  with 
just  the  assistance  required  to  heal  and  restore  the 
Discard  Lungs.  A.  B.  Wilbok.  Boston,  Proprietor. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Oil  X  DATPUU/nQif  KoR  ALL-Over  Mil)  boauti- 
0IL^  rfllunnUnfi  fill  designs  in  Silks.  Send 
I  3e.  stamps  for  samples,  SILK  MILLS,  New  Haven, Cl 


5#  Ihiinlhil,  Inportvd Cb  rt.mn 
t  ara*.  with  nxtav  lu  fiuiw  tvjw»,  lo,*. 
1 1  hi.  pi.  kluvlujvs  nil  the  lilt  esl,  best 
ini„i  [><>|iubir«l  \  lew rvertaaed, 
llpsckt  mi.l  ii.  It  llrknurul  Sw»l  Ring,  for 
41 .  lift  lu  of  y.mr  frutup  to  letnl  with  you, 
ah.  I  thu.  sour  Own  |M*i-k  ai.l  mi  h-gam 

g’M  th'C.  free.  Sums.  UW-n. 

to.,  NOmilEOKO.  CONN. 


WE  GIVE 


by  watchmakers,  .  y  mail  25o.  Citeulara 
<"»■  d  s.  BtBCP  Co..:5S  Dev  St,.  N.Y. 


U  I  I  I  P  i.rctsl  Mid  hv-rt  .logy  |«;*T  If.  tl;«  world. 
■I  la  la  I  ■  W  D  Month-  an  trial,  ana  u  H.  airlifi.l  C  Ol¬ 
den  Work  Box  »nd  Toilet  Case,  tomaUnns lou  Best 

Nrtdlt*;  V  Slrel  Btulklu..  3  long  Iktrn.r*.  2  then  aud  r  extra 
fine  Darnrrs;  2  Wool,  S  Yarn,  1  Worsted.  1  Motto,  1  Carpet 
and  3  Hutton  Needles;  ISafvtyPin;  l  Gold-Ptxted  Chi  mine 
Stud 1 1  Elegant  Sdvec- Plated  T  himhle;  I  Re.ittilul  th  -.il-I’lated 
l.aee  Pin.  and  I  pair  F.lrsatit  Luke  tieurye  IRairioiul  Earring*, 
fur  50  Cts.  .“tanipa  takco.  Thta  grra;  .  is  made  toin- 
tnsluce  our  |*(s*r  into  new  homo.  Wr  guaraiitec  the  pre¬ 
mium*  alone  connol  lie  bought  at  any  retail  stun*  tor  It--*  than 
$1.25.  Satlsfnclom  guaranteed,  or  uioney  refunded.  Order  at 
once,  and  fee wre  the  grvatrs;  bargain  ever  ollercd 

Addrva*  The  Social  Visitor,  Bui  3138.  Uoeton,  Ma*s. 


ESTAHUSlltD  tS,’,4.  KOIMTSM  !  ISO  PAY  I 

mobuiued  for  Movlniult**!  P-vlee*.  Com- 
ptiuuds,  Dosixiia  (lid  Lubelti.  All  jned- 
mtnaiy  axaiulnaUeiis  ,s  to  palenublllsv 
•  ireotlonafruo.  Onr,*HiiUie  lurOblaia- 
-  ..  f-ve  ei  ,.i  v  w  Hero, 

wuurea*  null*  UAtiliKU  A  CO.,  ooliellorw  nf  P.t.nta, 

_  _  »A*ni!sG in*,  a  c 


ALMOND  EMULSION. 

Blanch  two  ouuces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
three  or  four  bitter  ones.  Pound  them  iu  n 
mortar  add  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  and 
sweeten  to  your  taste.  Excellent  for  a  cough. 

Mrs.  Taplin. 


n  week  lu  your  own  town.  Terms  aud  $5  .outilt 
tree.  Address  B.  Hali.ei  a  Co..  Pori  laud,  Me. 


RE  CUBED. i 

r.  DR,  J.  HOUSE. 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


11  RIG  OFFER  fuiuWTrmUh 

■  9  w  we  will  ou  receipt  of  5— 
1,1  .'L  i.  stumps  and  Names  und 

■  Jl  Address  of  I  friends,  send  this 
lj?fl  Elegam  Tortoise  shell  I  blade 
E.I  ILln.  steel  Kntlc  with  Tooth- 
r  ■  pick  nuil  Toilet  blade,  or  *2  for 
p/  "N  *j3  i  ts  *nul  4  names.  ' ddre  s 
Bit.  I.OWEY,  Si  Nit-snti  St..  N.Y. 

Morphine  Habit  Cured  lu  10 
to  2U  Days.  Nn  Pay  until  Cured. 
J  •  L.  St  scut. ns,  M.  U.,  Lceauou,  Ohio, 


25  tWEFl'I.  .YBTICI.E8,  -4 

BEAUTIFUL  F10RAI  CHROMO  CARDS 

1U0  axis,  mui  ua  liluhtrated 
(took,  to  flail  «hu  scad  two 
:ic.  NtmupB  for  and 

|  pauki.)-.  MenUonihlspaprr. 


IIOUSFOUD’S  ACID  PIIDSIMI ATE 

is  recommended  for  headache  occasioned  bv 
indigestion,  and  whenever  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  sluggishness  and  lack  of  energy.  .Idr. 


GGEST  THING  OUT 

K  N  ASON  X  CO.,  Ill  Nassau  St..  New  York. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  April  28,  1883. 
What  a  week  of  tornadoes  the  last  lias  been ! 
At  four  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon  a  fearful 
whirlwind  struck  Beauregard  and  Wesson, 
about  40  miles  below  Jackson,  Miss.  More 
than  half  the  former  town  was  destroyed  and 
the  rest  greatly  injured,  while  a  forest  near-by 
“was  blown  out  of  existence.”  Beauregard,  a 
place  of  600  inhabitants,  was  utterly  destroyed, 
being  left  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  materials  of 
some  of  the  buildings  being  scattered  for  miles 
over  the  country.  The  same  or  another  storm 
struck  several  other  places  in  Mississippi  and 
also  wrought  havoc  in  places  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  and  both  the  C'arolinas  on  the  same 
day.  The  latest  accounts  put  the  aggregate  loss 
of  life  owing  to  the  tornado  at  83  persons,  and 
over  320  were  wounded,  man}’  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  die.  The  loss  of  property  in  houses, 
fences,  live  stock,  scattered  crops,  etc.,  must 
be  high  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
Notable  escapes  and  deaths  are  reported  as 
after  a  battle.  James  Bass’s  family  of  ten,  at 
Pearl  River,  Miss.,  were  all  killed.  Relief 
committees  are  doing  their  best  for  the  sur- 

vivoi’S,  and  aid  is  urgently  besought . . . 

This  day  week  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  aud 
rain  struck  Mapleton  and  Dunlap,  la.,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  but  fortunately  causing  no  loss  of 

life... . A  monster  convention  of  Irish- 

Amerieans,  numbering  over  1,500  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  in  session 
at  Philadelphia,  consulting  as  to  the  best 
means  of  aiding  in  the  patriotic  objects  of  the 
Irish  Land  League.  As  much  harmony  as  can 
be  expected  where  so  many  hot-headed  peo¬ 
ple  meet.  The  dynamite  policy  repudiated. . . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  decided,  on 
appeal,  that  the  late  prohibitory  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  is  not  valid— that  settles 

it . The  formal  opening  of  the  great 

$14,000,000  bridge,  connecting  this  city  with 

Brooklyn,  is  promised  for  May  27 . Grain 

rates  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  are  re¬ 
duced  from  26  to  21K  cents  per  100  pounds 

. The  discovery  has  been  made  that  the 

scheming  Dakota  Capitol  Commission  was 

illegally  appointed . President  Arthur 

is  in  jolly  health  in  Washington . Con¬ 

gress  will  be  asked  at  its  next  session  to  pass  a 
bill  retiring  enlisted  men  from  the  army  with 

pay  after  twenty-five  years  of  service . 

Acting  Postmaster-General  Hatton  has  de¬ 
clared  F.  Wilson,  No.  203  East  Fifteenth  St., 
New  York,  to  be  engaged  in  conducting  a 
fraudulent  busiuess,  and  issued  an  order  di¬ 
recting  the  postmaster  here  to  discontinue  the 
delivery  to  him  of  registered  packages  and 

money  orders. . . . . . . 

The  prices  paid  for  laljor  in  the  various  cities 
of  this  country  are  as  follows : 

Bricklayers— New  York,  $4;  Cincinnati,  $4.50;  St. 
Louis,  $4.50;  Chicago,  $3.50;  Philadelphia,  $3.50;  Bos¬ 
ton,  $3.25;  Baltimore.  $3.50. 

Brick  Masons  (fronts)— New  York,  $5;  Cincinnati. 
$4.SP;  Chicago,  $4;  Boston.  $3.50;  Baltimore,  $4;  Phil' 
adelphla,  $4;  St.  Louis,  $4.25. 

Carpenters— New  York.  $3.50;  Cincinnati,  $3;  Chi 
cago,  $3;  St.  Louis,  $4.25:  Philadelphia.  $2.75;  Boston, 
$3;  Baltimore,  $3.50. 

Cabinetmakers— New  York,  $3.50;  Cincinnati.  $2.50 
Cblengo,  $3.50;  St.  Louis.  $3;  Philadelphia,  $2.25;  Bos 
ton,  *3;  Baltimore,  $2.50. 

Finishers  New  York.  $3.50;  Cincinnati,  $3;  Chicago 
$3.50;  St.  Louis,  $3.50;  Philadelphia,  $1.00  :  Boston,  $3 
Baltimore,  $2.50. 

Foundrymen — New  York,  $3.50;  Cincinnati,  $2.50' 
Chicago,  $2;  St.  Louis,  $3;  Philadelphia,  $2.50;  Boston’ 
$2;  Baltimore,  $2.50. 

Blacksmiths— N ew  York,  $3.50;  Cincinnati.  82.50; 
Chicago,  $2.75;  St.  Louis,  $1.60;  Philadelphia,  $2.50; 
Baltimore,  $2.50;  Boston,  $3. 

Laborers— New  York,  $2;  Cincinnati,  $1.50;  Chicago, 
$1.75;  St.  Louis,  82:  Philadelphia,  $2.25;  Boston,  $2.50; 
Baltimore,  $2.50. 

Painters— New  York,  $3;  Cincinnati,  $2.50;  Chicago, 
$3;  St.  Louis,  $2.75;  Philadelphia,  $2.50;  Baltimore, 
$2.25;  Bdston.  $2.5(1. 

Plasterers— New  York,  $4;  Cinclnnatl,$3.50;  Chicago. 
$3;  St.  Louis,  $4;  Philadelphia,  $3 ;  Baltimore,  $3.50; 
Boston,  $3.50. 

Stone  Masons — New  York,  $4;  Cincinnati,  $3.50;  Chi¬ 
cago.  $3.75;  St.  Louis,  $3;  Philadelphia,  $3.50;  Balti- 
more,  $3.50;  Boston,  $3. 

Stonecutters — New  York,  $4;  Cincinnati,  $3.50;  Chi¬ 
cago,  $3.75;  St,  Louis,  $3.50;  Philadelphia,  $3.25;  Bos¬ 
ton,  $3.50;  Baltimore,  $3.25. 

Tin  Roofers— New  York,  $3;  Cincinnati,  $3;  Chicago, 
$2.75;  St.  Louis,  $2.00;  Philadelphia.  $2.50;  Boston, 
$2.75;  Baltimore,  $3. 

Slaters— New  York,  $3;  Cincinnati,  $8.50;  ChleagO) 
$2.75;  St.  Louts,  $3.50;  Philadelphia,  $3;  Boston,  $2.75; 
Baltimore,  $3. 

The  Cigarrnakers’  Union  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  has 
notified  the  manufacturers  that  after  May  1  an 
advance  of  $2  per  1,000  will  be  demanded.  The 
Union  has  315  membera.  One  dollar  per  1,000 
is  the  usual  rise  demanded . The  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Senate  Tuesday  killed  the  hill  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  person  from  treating  another. ...... 

In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes  are 
awaiting  shipment  on  May  1,  when  the  manu¬ 
facturers  can  avail  themselves  of  the  rebate 

allowed  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress . 

General  Crook  has  started  in  pursuit  of  the 


marauding  Apaches  with  300  troops,  200  Indi¬ 
an  scouts  and  21  wagons . Indian  Agent 

Wilcox  telegraphs  that  a  company  of  Rangers 
intend  to  surprise  the  Indians  at  San  Carlos 
Agency  and  Secretary  Teller  has  directed  that 

they  be  not  surprised . Lieutenant  Davis, 

commanding  the  detachment  of  troops  at  San 
Carlos  Agency,  has  made  arrangements  to  re¬ 
sist  any  attack  by  the  Rangers . The 

Georgia  gubernatorial  election  passed  off  very 
quietl}’,  and  there  was  little  or  no  opposition 
to  Henry  McDaniell,  the  Democratic  nominee. 
. The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  warning  people  against  fraud¬ 
ulent  pension  examiners . 

The  Mississippi  River  has  still  been  rising 
during  the  week  and  flooding  a  good  deal  of 
country  below  Helena,  Ark. ;  in  Phillips 
County  alone  a  decrease  of  8,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  below  the  average  is  feared  on  account  of 

the  flood . The  heaviest  rainfall  ever 

known  at  Helena  occurred  on  April  23;  six 

inches  fell  in  five  hours . The  Ohio  River 

is  rising  again  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo,  with 
prospects  of  18  feet  of  water  at  Pittsburg.  The 
Little  and  Big  Kanawha,  Kentucky,  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Tennessee  Rivers  are  also  rising,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  Rivers,  indicating  big  water  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans,  Natchez, 

and  Vicksburg . The  count  of  the  funds 

in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  vaults,  amounting  to 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  has  been 
completed.  The  committee  found  an  excess 
of  three  cents  in  favor  of  retiring  Treasurer 

Gilfillan . The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Company  are  in  debt  to  the  Government  to 
the  amount  of  $1,036,000,  and  there  is  some 
talk  of  requiring  payment  before  any  more 
dividends  are  declared,  but  Secretary  Teller 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  plan. 

. The  Post-office  expects  a  falling  off  of 

possibly  $4,000,000  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
letter  postage — but  there  will  be  a  large  in¬ 
crease  probably,  in  correspondence:  busi¬ 
ness  circulars  and  other  printed  matter  must 
be  sent  in  closed  envelopes,  paying  two  cents, 
instead  of  open  envelopes  paying  one  cent,  as 
at  present,  and  many,  too  will  send  sealed  let¬ 
ters  instead  of  postal  cards,  so  the  decrease 

will  probably  be  less . The  Delaware 

House,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5,  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  the  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  question  of  license  or  prohibition 

to  the  people . The  constitutional  liquor 

prohibitory  amendment  has  been  defeated  in 
the  Pennsylvania  House  when  it  came  up  for 
a  third  reading.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
made  but  rejected  by  a  vote  of  27  to  151 .... 
On  recommendation  of  the  Civil-Service  Re¬ 
form  Commission  the  President  has  appointed 
Dr.  B.  Randolph  Kerm  of  Pennsylvania  to  be 

chief  examiner  of  the  Commission . The 

surgical  operation  on  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  Maine  rendered  necessary  by  a. 
wound  he  received  in  the  war  was  successful¬ 
ly  performed  at  Boston  last  week  and  the  sur¬ 
geons  say  that  the  symptoms  all  point  to 
speedy  recovery . Kate  Kane,  Milwau¬ 

kee’s  only  woman  lawyer,  threw  a  glass  of 
water  in  the  face  of  Judge  Mallory  in' the 
criminal  court  last  week  and  got  fined  $50  for 
it.  She  claims  that  the  judge  insulted  her, 
but  will  not  say  in  what  manner.  She  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  the  fine  and  will  have  to  go  to 
jail  unless  her  friends  get  her  out  of  the 

scrape . B.  G.  Northrop,  ex-secretary  of 

the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  is  preach¬ 
ing  village  improvement  around  Chicago,  and 
goes  to  West  Virginia  next  month  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  by  invitation  of  the  State 

authorities . 

A  party  of  negroes  who  bad  removed  from 
South  Carolina  to  Liberia  about  two  years 
ago  have  returned  to  their  old  homes  in  a  sor¬ 
ry  condition,  having  lost  what  little  property 
they  had,  besides  contracting  a  disease  that 

has  caused  several  of  them  to  lose  toes . 

♦  - — 

A  patient  writes:  "  I  sleep  well,  my  appetite 
is  good,  and  my  digestion  is  much  improved.” 
This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  use 
Compound  Oxygen.  Our  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  results, 
with  reports  of  cases  and  full  information,  sent 
free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  28,  1883. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  “drive”  of  cattle 
out  of  Texas  this  season  does  not  exceed  240,- 

000  against  350,000  last  year . The  Bust- 

amente  tract  of  a  million  acres,  in  Zacatecas, 
Mexico,  has  been  sold  for  $2,500,000  to  a 

London  syndicate . John  G.  Whittier 

writes  in  an  encouraging  vein  to  the  Ohio 
State  Forestry  Association,  and  udds  that  he 
is  pained  and  indignant  at  the  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  the  New  England  forests . The 

old  Wool  Buyers’  and  Dealers’  Association  of 
Ohio  has  been  revived  at  a  meeting  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  One  of  the  speakers  made  a  strong  ar¬ 
gument,  showing  that  the  wool  interest  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  reduction  in  tariff. . . 


A  highly  important  sale  of  Short-horn  cattle 
belonging  to  Richard  Gibson  of  Ilderton,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Rigdon,  Houston  &  Sons  of  Blandins- 
ville,  Ill.,  took  place  at  Chicago  Tuesday.  The 
31  animals  sold  brought  $35,479.  Of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son’s  cattle  seven  males  averaged  $448  and  15 
females,  $1,797.  Houston  &  Sons  sold  one 
male  for  $3,500  and  eight  females  for  $1,368. 
The  highest  prices  were; — First  Duchess  of 
Hillsdale,  calved  June  30,  1881,  sold  to  C.  C. 
Judy,  Talula,  Ill.,  for  $6,000.  Her  graudam 
raised  $300,000  worth  of  cattle  and  is  still 
alive.  First  Duke  of  Hilldale,  $3,500;  Lady 
Barrington.  $3,000;  Wild  Duchess  of  Geneva, 
$2,100 . The  six  leading  agricultural  pro¬ 

ductions  of  the  LTnited  States,  according  to 
the  Census  report  of  1880,  were  in  the  following 
order: — Corn,  wheat,  hay,  cotton,  oats  and 
potatoes.  The  value  of  the  first  was  $600,- 
000,000,  of  wheat  $500,000,000,  hay  $380,000,000, 
cotton  $242,000,000,  oats  $180,000,000,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  $73,000,000 . The  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 

press  of  April  23  says: — “The  wheat  crop  has 

materially  improved.” . Two  hundred 

persons  started  from  Berne,  Switzerland, 
Thursday  week  for  America,  on  account  of  the 

agricultural  distress  prevailing  at  home . 

The  New  York  Tribune  Monday  published  a 
large  number  of  reports  from  the  West  and 
Northwest  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
wheat  crop.  They  indicate  that  the  crop,  if 
not  equal  to  last  year’s,  will  be  at  least  up  to 

the  average  of  crops  for  several  years  past - 

The  State  Agent  of  the  New  York  Cattle 
Commission  last  Tuesday  notified  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  this  city  that  all  regulations  of  the 
Commission  which  restrict  the  passage  of 
cattle  within  the  State  or  entering  it  are  re¬ 
voked.  The  office  of  the  Commission  here  will 
be  closed . In  1882  Great  Britain  im¬ 

ported  169,787,028  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this 
total,  54  per  cent,  was  drawn  from  the  United 
States,  15  per  cent,  from  Russia,  14  per  cent, 
from  Australia,  13  per  cent,  from  British  India, 
Uj  per  cent,  from  British  North  America, 
per  cent  from  Germany,  a  fraction  under  one 
per  cent,  of  the  whole"  from  Turkey  and  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  from  any  other 
country.  The  United  States  furnishes  more 

than  all  the  Gibers  combined . Hero  is 

the  essence  of  some  ollicial  reports : — The 
Winter  wheat  in  southern  Iowa  is  m  fair  con¬ 
dition,  though  the  acreage  is  small.  Most  of 
the  Spring  wheat  is  sown  and  some  is  beginning 
to  appear  above  ground.  The  acreage  is 
lavger  than  usual.  Rye  is  in  good  condition. 
A  large  acreage  of  oats  is  being  sown.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  preparing  to  put  in  a  greater  area  of 
corn  than  hist  year,  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  50  per  cent  of  the  old  crop  of  com  is 

still  on  the  farmers'  hands . .The  wheat 

acreage  of  Minnesota  this  year  is  2,500.000, 
against  2,572,000  last  year,  and  that  of  Dakota 
1,600,000,  ugainst  850,000  last  year.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  this  increase  will'  swell  to  fully 
24,000,000  bushels  from  12.000.00U  last  year. . . . 
A  gigantic  undertaking  in  the  way  of  fruit- 
growl  ng  has  been  commenced  by  Lord  Sudeley, 
at  Toddingtou,  near  Cheltenham,  England. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  planted  93,000 
gooseberry  hushes,  20,053  plum  trees,  167,000 
black  currant  bushes,  2.919  apple  trees,  852 
pear  trees,  8,845  dutusoii  trees,  532  cherry  trees, 
10,000  red  eurrant  bushes,  25,000  raspberry 
bushes.  100  cob-nut  trees,  mid  52  acres  of  straw- 
brry  plants.  In  addition,  100  Scotch  firs  and 
10,000  poplars  have  been  planted  for  sheltering 
puiposes.  Lord  Sudeley  is  at  present  erecting 
a  large  jam  manufactory  in  the  centre  of  this 
estate.  He  is  one  of  the  Queen’s  lords  in 
waiting,  was  formerly  in  the  navy,  and  is  an 

active,  useful  peer . 

_ E.  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  California 

Agricultural  Department,, ‘says  the  wheat  crop 
will  be  an  average — about  31,000,000  bushels: 
increase  of  acreage  about  10  per  cent.  Farm¬ 
ers  jubilant  at  brighter  prospects  due  to  late 

abundant  rains . The  strike  of  the  Texas 

cowboys  of  the  Ran  Handle  still  continues. 
Those  first  out  worked  for  the  Lee-Scott  Cat¬ 
tle  Company,  the  Prairie  Cattle  Company, 
Glidden  &  Sanborn  aud  Gunter,  Munson  A 
Gunter.  They  have  sent  ordcix  to  men  still  at 
work  to  join  them  at,  once  or  take  the  conse¬ 
quences — be  shot.  Employers  aud  employes 

resolute!  much  trouble  feared . . . The 

Baltimore  dealers  in  Maryland  aud  Oltio  leaf 
tobacco  have  received  information  that,  the 
French  Regie  contract  will  be  adjudicated  on 
June  6th  next.  The  requirements  for  France 
are  3,000,000  kilogrammes,  or  9,01X1  hogsheads, 
of  Maryland  leaf  in  three  lots,  and  3,000,000 
kilogrammes,  or  6,000  hogsheads  of  Ohio  leal 
in  two  lots.  The  quantity  of  Maryland,  it  is 
thought,,  will  be  easier  to  furnish  out  of  the 
estimated  crop  of  35,000  hogsheads  than  that 
required  of  Onio  leaf  out  of  u  crop  of  11,000 
hogsheads . Since  March  wheat  in  Aus¬ 

tralia  has  taken  a  drop  amounting  to  an  average 
of  12L}  per  cent.  This  is  owing  to  favorable 
weather  and  the  greatly  Improved  prospects 
of  the  growing  crop.  The  yield  is  expected  to 

l>e  immense . The  extent  of  land  under 

grain  crops  in  New  Zealand  in  1881  was  688,- 
910  acres;  under  green  crops.  863,573  acres, 
and  under  artificial  grasses,  3,938,069  acres. . .  i 
During  tin;  year  Chicago  slaughtered  4,222,780 
hogs  and  774,578  cattle— of  the  latter,  420,000 

for  shipment  as  dressed  heel" . What  is 

termed  the  “bucket  shop”  bill,  by  which  it,  was 
sought  to  compel  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
to  furnish  outside  grain  speculating  rooms 
with  market  quotations,  was  killed  in  the 
Illinois  Senate  last  week. . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  April  28,  1883. 

It  is  reported  that,  the  False  Prophet  has 
captured  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  the  Soudan. 

The  insurgent  movement  is  extending . 

in  England  the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  at  Newmarket  was  w  on  by  Lord  Fal¬ 


mouth’s  cold  Gallard,  with  Goldfield  second 

and  The  Prince  third,  Wednesday . 

Prince  Bntthynny,  the  well-known  patron  of 
the  turf,  diert  suddenly  in  the  iuelosure  for 
members  at  the  Newmarket  track  just  before 
the  races . TheCuuard  Steamship  Com¬ 

pany  have  asked  a  subsidy  from  Austria  to  run 

steamers  between  Trieste  and  America, . 

There  is  an  evident,  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government  to  get  rid  of  a  good 
deal  of  Irish  discontent  by  inducing  or  forcing 
the  Irish  to  emigrate;  hence  government  pays 
the  passage  of  intending  emigrants,  but  de¬ 
clines  to  help  them  nt  home  outside  the  poor- 
house  walls.  On  April  28  another  batch  of 
282  “exiles” — from  Mayo  this  time — left  Mp- 
ville  for  Montreal  and  Quebec  at.  the  public 
expense.  Same  day  Lord  Lmisdowne  stated  in 
tho  House  of  Lords  that  there  are  2.50,000 
tenants  whose  holdings  cannot,  support  them 
even  if  they  pay  no  rent,  Earl  Spencer,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  arrived  at  Ballcna,  Mayo, 
Thursday  and  yesterday  w  itnessed  the  de- 
parturedf  government  emigrants  for  America. 
The  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  alleged  mur¬ 
derers  is  still  going  on  nt  Dublin.  Kelly,  the 
third  tried,  has  not  been  convicted  owing  to 
two  failures  of  the  juries  to  agree.  The  evi¬ 
dence  against  l.im  was  as  strong  as  that  against. 
Brady  and  Curley,  already  convicted.  Michael 
Fagan  was  convicted  yesterday.  Tynan,  better 
known  as  “No.  One,”  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
assassins,  is  supposed  to  be  in  this  country  or 
Mexico,  and  the  British  Cabinet  is  thinking  of 
asking  for  his  extradition.  -  .The  taxation  of 
Jamaican  lahorei’s  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

is  creating  an  agitation . The  French 

Senate  lias  passed  the  bill  for  converting  the 
five  per  cent  bonds  into  four  and  a  half  per 

cents . A  credit  of  5,000,000?,  is  asked 

in  Franco  for  the  Tonquin  expenditure . 

Many  earthquakes  and  some  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  have  occurred  along  the  line  of  the 

Andes  mountains . It  is  said  that  the 

misunderstanding  between  Chile  and  La  Plata 
is  increasing.  Great  ill-boding  agaibst  Bo¬ 
livia  exists  in  Chile  on  account  of  the  former’s 

continued  alliance  with  Peru.  -  -  - Suleiman 

Pasha,  the  most  capable  and  original  of  the 
Turkish  generals  in  the  war  with  Russia  iu 

1877-8,  is  dead,  au  exile  at  the  age  of  43 . 

Baron  Goltz  has  gone  to  Constantinople  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Turkish  armv . President 

Soto  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Hon¬ 
duras,  but  Congress  refused  to  accept  his  res¬ 
ignation,  and  instead  granted  him  leave  of 
absence,  during  which  he  will  visit  the  United 
States . At  Odessa  50  persons  were  ar¬ 

rested  last  week  for  Nihilism.  At  least  20 
workingmen  accused  of  Nihilistic  tendencies 
will  be  placed  on  trial  before  the  coronation. 
Tw’o  thousand  arrests  have  been  made 
iu  Moscow’.  At  the  coronation  on  May  27, 
the  Czar,  report  says,  will  commute  the 
sentences  of  all  condemned  to  death  aud 
grant  a  great  many  pardons . 


Deserving  of  Confidence. — There  is  no 
article  which  so  richly  deserves  the  entire  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  community  as  Brow  n’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches.  Those  suffering  from  Asth¬ 
matic  and  Bronchial  Diseases.  Coughs  and 
Colds  should  try  them.  Price  25  cents. — Adv. 
- - 

*  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
Vegetable  Compound,  prepared  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Mi-s.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
with  the  superior  science  and  art  of  modem 
pharmacy,  is  the  most  successful  medicine 
known. — Adv 


For  dyspepsia,  or  any  stomach  derangement, 
no  other  remedy  can  be  found  so  pleasant, 
prompt,  aud  effective  as  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. 
Adv. 

♦  »  » 

The  reputation  of  Ayer’s  Sai-saparilla  as  a 
blood  medicine  is  maintained  by  cures  made 
and  daily  making. — Adv. 


Read  Adv.  of  New  Principle  Cultivator. -Ad  v. 


Sl),c  iftWhds. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicaoo.  — Wueat.—  Regular,  $1.11  April;  $l.liv 
May;  1.14H9I.14R  June:  SUM*  July;  No,  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  Sl.liiWd/l.ll;  No.  •  do.,  ;*;><■;  No.  2  rod 
Winter.  $1.12k.  Cobs,  nt  renWiGo  cash;  r>r>te© 
r 1  -i <•.  April;  V"  ,o  May:  d*tw  Juno: 

July;  59?  *c.  August.  Oats,  i  : '(.r.  ru-xL;  4(W}0.  April; 
4l4gc.  May:  42V.  Juno;  42Mic.  July.  Rye  quiet  nt 
Bio.  Baulet  nominal  at  *Se.  Flaxseed  firm  at 
1.52.  Hi  m  u  Oreanitry,  I  U  to  fancy, 
1K<Hi27c;  dairies.  good  to  choice, 180.220.  Kuos  quiet  at 
15j*c,  Uo in:  Irregular  nnd  fairly  active  at  SPAS')  cash; 
Hotl8— Fair  demand  but  prices  Sc.  lower  limn  yester¬ 
day;  Mixed;  $1(3.7.34;  heavy,  $i. light,  $7@ 
7. SO’  skips.  *1.(00/11. 7ft.  l  Atn.i  Market  weak;  Ex¬ 
ports,  so.jiksaiu;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $6.70@t>.l(i: 
eotnmou  to  medium.  $.s,‘t>w5.70.  sheek— Market 
utroug mid  prices  UAjtiftc.  higher  than  yesterday;  all 
sold  early;  common  to  fair,  $4 7501:4.50;  good  to  choice, 
$5.50005.75, 

GMtCHMtA.TI.-W heal ,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1. 15/3)1.14 
spot;  $l.U&  April:  Shiite  May:  $1  lib  July.  Cons 
firm  at  58c,  spot;  56c.  April;  May;  COc.  August. 

oats  firm  at  l.'o.  Rye  quiet  ai  5 toUc.  Baulky, 
extra  No.  H  Hall  ai  07e.  Hi  ri  i  u  -Choice  Western 
Reserve,  25c  ;  choice  Central  Ohio,  ISc.  IIouh  firm; 
common  and  Ugh t, $6.25(ou  7.50;  packing  aud  butchers’, 
$7.0bt‘«7.8!>. 

$T.  Loots.— Wheat,  No.  2  red  Fall.  $l.llte  cash;  $1.08te 
fohiw April;  1. lotyui l.l  14;  May,  $l.l2ft|(« 1.11  June;  ..11U 
f.'jl, I2te  July.  SUHUft unite  all  the  year:  No.  3  red 
Full,  $l.di.  Cohn,  !<|iqi.t..;j.A,e  cash  •  April,  tejC.;  50(.< 
MKtjc.  May;  53H<$53c'  June :  ‘.py.  y>c.  July;  .VJ.^c. 
August;  Wiljc.  year.  Oats,  slow  at  42ec.  hid  cash; 

May;  1  ;C  J line;  II  -he  .1  ul\  K\  i  dull  at  'o'...e. 
blu.  Baulky  quiet  ui  ft.V<woe.  Bui  ilk  steady:  Dairy, 
‘Aktf/A’ic.:  creamery,  2(li.i30c.  Caulk  heavy  snipping 
steers,  Including  exports.  $f',0(«.i  ii.5(l;  light  do.,  sV-i’K'l. 
8.90;  common,  $l.75(-  5;  fair  to  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$t. 25619.25.  common,  4: l.fMAp.-j;  fair  to  best  butchers 
bulls,  $4.ill ki'ILlil.  tinuiif  Market  steady  at  $1.1  Mo  5.75 
medium  to  choice  sheared.  Hoos— Light  grades 
strong  at  $7.35@7.50;  packlug,  $7 . 10(3 7 . 40;  butchers’  to 
extra  heavy,  $7,50(37.00. 

- »»■» 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yokk,  May  5,  1888. 

Bicans  and  Peas.— Supplies  of  white  beans  con¬ 
tinue  ample,  the  accumulation  of  foreign  stock  es¬ 
pecially  looming  up  in  unpleasant  proportions,  and 
the  market  has  allorded  sellers  lit  tic  encouragement. 
On  black  or  turt lc  oup  beaus,  u  little  more  Urmness 
Is  shown,  tho  result  In  part  of  u  speculative  feeling. 


LITTLES  CHEMICAL  FLUID 


Beans,  marrow,  1883,  prime,  $3.15;  medium,  1882, 
choice.  $2.1U®2.15;  do.  pea,  choice,  small,  $2.20@2.25:  do. 
marrow.  *3,1' '('$3.15:  do.  white  kidney  188-2,  choice, 
$3(rf3.25;  do.  red  kidney,  lwj,  choice,  83.5tXrf3.60;  do. 
turtle  soup,  $2.80ia2.wi-  do.  foreign,  mediums,  $1.7031 
l..r»;  peas,  green,  18.82,  prlmt\$l.2irrfi.25;  do. .Southern, 
b.  e..  t*  3-tiushcl  bag.  $7.25(4250. 

Bcttkr.— Choice  and  attractive  parcels  of  table 
butter  continue  sufficiently  scarce  (o  keep  the  ud 
van  take  In  the  hands  of  sellers.  If  the  West,  Is 
making  any  tine  butter  It  la  sold  at  home,  ns  scarcely 
any  comes  hero. 

ttttW  UUTTKli. 

Creamery,  fancy,  Hlc;  do.  choice.  '20Ju3Oe;  do, 
prime.  3ir.(!38c;  do,  fair  to  good,  24<rf25c:  do.  ordinary, 
lerf'itk-;  State  half  llrkln  tubs  and  palls,  best,  2S(rf26o. 
do.  do.  fine,  23(rf2ie;  do.  Rood,  l'.k#3ic;  do.  fair.  IH00IB: 
State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  24  c;  (lo,  good  to  prime; 
31(a)33e;  do.  fair  to  good ,  I5,rf20e;  Western  Imitation, 
creamery,  choice,  I8(<420il:  Western  do,  good  to  prime, Hi 
3 17c;  do.  Ordinary  to  fair,  13<«i  15c;  Western  factory, 
best  current  make,  I6<rf  17c;  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  ll« 
15c;  do.  ordinary.  10GSH2C. 

Ot.O  BUTTKR. 

State  dairy,  choice,  I9,rf'21c;  do.  good  to  prime,  H 
@18c.;  do,  ordinary.  11® lie;  Western  dairy,  fine,  13 
@13c;  do.  general  run,  lOJ^T/dle:  Western  factory, 
good,  laaiac  •  \V  CAfcm  factory,  poor,  10<!t tic. 

NSW  OllEKSE. 

State  factory,  prime,  lH^rfbcqe;  do.  fair  to  good, 
X2@13c;  do.  skims,  lU^tl^jc;  creamery  skims,  choice, 
7$t@$e;  do.  good,  Tirfp-rfo;  do.  fair,  tXrfGWe;  skims, 
poor,  5® 54fc. 

OI.I*  CHEESE. 

State  factory,  choice  Kail,  I  b.oMbJo;  do.  prime,  13}^ 
@13kfc:  do.  fair  to  good,  12Vi(rfl3e;  do.  ordluarv, 
10tft.(.13c. 

Bkeadstukfs  and  I'uovisions.— Wheat.— Ungraded 
Winter  rod  is  1  'vC.  lower;  No.  3 red,  the  same;  steamer 
No.  3  red  Is  2c.  higher;  No.  3  red  Is  2'^.e.  higher  tor 
certificates;  ungraded  white  Is  tjc.  higher.  Rye— 
Western  is  3c.  higher;  Canada  and  state  Is  3c.  higher. 
Corn— Ungraded  mixed  Is  l^e.  higher:  No.  3  1b  ,410. 
higher  tu  elevator.  Oats— No.  2.  is  l‘ku.  lower;  No.  1 
is  vUc.  lower. 

Prices  of  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal — Kr.orn  —  Market 
dull,  heavy,  and  In  Instances  Me.  lower.  <2 notations: 
No.  2, $3.jb(iui..‘ii;  latter  extreme:  superfine,  $3.60.1,1.15. 
latter  extreme;  common  to  fair  extra  State,  gl.ivm 
1.85;  gi mil  in  fa aej  i".,  t t.40utiT.U0;  common  lo 
extra  Western.  $L'2U«<,  1,65;  good  to  choice,  $4.7UGjt$7.i)Ot 
common  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio.  $  1.30,1,1. STi; 
good  to  choice,  do.,  3 1. 90, 1.7.00;  common  extru  Minn., 
$1.20(m,  1.711;  clear,  s  >.r.  i.i.!Iii..2,i;  rye  mlxtnri 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

SferrSTANDflRD  WIND  MILL 


“  With  two  of  KEMP'S  MANURE 
SPREADERS  I  spread  seventy  aci'es  last 
Fall  at  a  (/rent  saving  of  labor  and  in  such  a 
ma  nner  as  to  produce  at  least  35  per  cent  more 
benefit  than  by  hand  spreading."  ( John 
G  reen  way. )  See  page  283. 


GUABAHT8SD 

Superior  to  »ny  other  moke 

17  Shot  •  1  *.c  tQ  E.  Pomr 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov, 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 


55@65e;  do.  shipping,  500;  uo.  clover, 45®90ct  straw,  No. 
1  rye,  50® 55c:  No.  3  rye,  35tu.i.V;  do.  out,  35(rfl0c. 

Hors.— Business  continues  very  quiet. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice,  92©95c;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  Higt'JOe;  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  SOtrfsac; 
do.,  crop  of  1881,  good  to  Choice,  756*950;  do.,  old  ohls, 
tpOOolir.c:  Pastern,  crop  of  1882,  fair  to  choice,  SO®!*); 
Pacific  Coast,  do.,  do.,  t**rf'.<0. 

PotiLTitY  and  Game.— Live  Poultry— Live  poultry 
from  the  West  generally  sold  at  17®17‘*.  Turkeys 
unchanged.  Geese  run  poor  and  sell  slowly  at  lrrcg- 
lar  prices. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  V  pair,75c-(rf$l.2K;  fowls,  Pa. 
and  Jersey,  17(i*18e.j  do.  State,  I7(rfl8c.;  do.  Western, 
17@lSc. ;  Southern,  17c.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and 
young,  U)<rft2e:  tnraeys,  Jersey  and  Pa.,  I9,rf2bc;  do. 
Western,  ItXrfJbe;  ducks.  Slate,  Pa.,  and  Jersey, 
pair,  $1.35®  1.50c;  do.  Western,  P  pair,  $1.00(rf$1.2S: 
geese.  Western,  p  pair,  $1.50<a'2.00;  do.,  State,  Pa.  and 
Jersey,  P  pair.  8i2.Vrf3.0ii. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Very  few  frozen  tnrkoys.  and 
prices  ruling  quite  firmly.  Fresh  turkeys  very  slow. 
Iced  fowls  nud  chickens  In  fair  request  when  ’prime. 
Philadelphia  broilers  and  roasting  chickens  are  slow, 
and  outside  prices  dilflcult  10  reach.  Capons  arm. 

KRSSU  DRESSED 

Turkeys,  prime,  lSrfJOc. ;  do.  poor  to  fair.  15@17c- 
capons, lm  i,\;  do.  small, 3b®.'J2c.:  slips, 

chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  &0,rf65c.:  do., 

do.,  roasters.  **  »..  28a.r2c.:  do.  State,  choice,  ls.rflSe; 
do.,  Western,  Id®  17c.;  fowls.  Bucks  Co.  and  N.  J., 
prime,  17® We.;  do.,,  L.  1  and  N.J.falr  lo  good,  13 
wliic.;  do.,  Philadelphia,  dry-picked,  prime,  UFfiic.: 
do.,  Stale  and  Western,  dry-picked,  17'rft-ic.;  do.,  do., 
scalded,  I5@16c.;  do.,  fair  to  good,  Mirftn. 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  choice,  230/ke.;  do.  fair  to  good,  2fi(.i22e; 
chickens,  choice,  ISogiyc;  do.  fair  to  good,  15(il7c; 
ducks,  choice,  23<rf28C;  do.  fair  to  good,  18®3Uc;  seese, 
ehoteo,  I3<rfl4c;  do.  fair  to  good,  tu®12c. 

Vegetables.— Old  potatoes  continue  In  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  but  very  slow,  with  price*  weak  aud  Irregular. 
Bermuda  working  out  gradually  at  about  steady 
prices.  New  Florida  irregular  In  quality  and  price, 
sweets  very  dull.  Old  onions  very  dull  and  Irregular. 
Southern  green  stuff  In  light  supply  to-day  and  prlees 
nominally  us  quoted. 

Onions,  red,  per  hi  ).,  90il<ju1.50. ;  do.  yellow,  aoe.ct 
$1.50;  cabbage,  Florida,  new.  per  crate,  0;  do. 

charleston  and  Savannah,  p  bbl,  gK.jOeoi.OO:  po¬ 
tatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  c  bbl.,  $ir<,6.5U;  do.  Maine, 
Rose,  F  double-heud  bbl.,  $2.75<rf3.<)U:  do.  Western 
N.  Y., do.,  82.Siiij2.iS2;  sweet  potatoes, klln-drled,  e  bbl., 
$3.MV<«;i.*5;  do.  fair  to  good,  do.,  $:U«  **3.23:  beets,  L.  1., 
Ml)  hunches,  SLUHrfLOU;  turnips,  Russia,  V  bbl.,  77ie. 
(iil.UI ;  kale,  Batllmore.  f  bag.  lOa&O: spinach, Norfolk, 
75c.oj)1.75:  do.  Baltimore,  71  bbl,.  :Oc.:$l;  do.  Jersey, 
P  bbl.,  81®  1.25;  asparagus,  Norfolk,  V  buuch.5a.v73c  ; 
do.  Charleston,  IK  hunch,  t»\-.m75e:  asparagus,  Mary¬ 
land,  do,  .rii)i®65c;  do.  Jersey,  do,  2S®  73c:  green  peas, 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  $  crate,  $1.0 ,  2.33;  string 
beans,  Fla.,  round,  F  crate,  SbSWiiiW:  do.  Hat,  do., 
$1.50.@iOO;  do.  wax,  $1.50trf3.IX>:  egg  plant,  Fla.,  per 
crate,  $3.00@4.0u. 


Jf  ill  leading  railroad  com-  H, 

1J\  panies  of  this  and 

Also  the 

SaSi  IXL  FEED  MILL, 

which  can  he  run  hy  any  power  nn‘‘  Is  cheap,  effective  and  dnrable. 
Will  grind  any  kind  of  •  "tall  grain  'nto  feed  it  the  rate  of  6  to  25 
builien  per  hour,  accordinztoquatityaniiaise  of  milluied.  Send 
for  Catsdogae  and  Priee-LUt.  Add  rea  £ 

If.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co..  Batavia,  m. 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


i  Giants  and  Xrittle  Giants,  “Specials” 

^For  Ensilage,  Stock 

j  I  ters  are  now  ^ready. 
T-*  lrrc  wJ  They  are  the  finest  we 

early  delivery.*  If.our  Cutters  are  not  represented  in 
your  vicinity  please  write  us  for  prices.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  circular  to  E.  \V.  KOS»S  it  CO-* 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  &  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP 


$5.10,013.73; 

...  -  - v- — ~ — j - ^-v,  ^—^...10:  patent, 

$u.i.x.vi.OO;  st.  Fouls  common  to  fair  extra,  8CJk.i  l. 7h; 
good  to  vary  choice,  $4,8W»7.3&1  patent  Winter  wheat 
extra,  $A.£i&7.3.>:  city  mills  extra,  for  West  Indies, 
83.Ukrf3.SD-  south  America,  $5.K.Vrf$,'<),  Southern  Flour 
dull,  d eel i ii I ug.  Comnnm  ro  pmd  extra,  - 
good  to  Choice,  $3.13 rfti. S3.  Rye  flour  dull.  Superfine, 
$'.1.35<rf3.Si.),  lutrer  an  extreme.  Coru  Meal  (lull,  yellow 
Western,  8il.0)bv3,t.i.  BWiAdywlue,  $3.15(^3.50.  Feed— 
Murkot  steady;  10  fffrf-o  V,  iM  vor,c.:  HO  r,  $l.)*krfl.l0; 
sharps,  $1.10®  1.20;  rye  feed,  $1  "it. 05. 

Prices  of  Ukain  -Wheat.— Market  unsettled.  Un¬ 
graded  Spring  at  i)ie.®i$L01'.l<;  do.  Winter  rod,  $1 ,0C 
lrfl.31;  No..'l  red,  $Ll7‘h;  'learner  No,  3  red.  $l.l74kirf 
11!);  No.  2  red,  $1.3oR  a  1.21  in  store.  $t. 3m®  1.3216 
delivered  from  store;  $tj32ki(rf  1.33  for  rail  cerlill- 
cutes,  $1.21 "  l.gl'n  (l&livermi  from  elevator;  un¬ 
graded  wldie,  $1.07  .i  i. '3 1,  including  State  at  $1,214® 
1.35;  steamer  No.  2  white,  ale;  Na  '2  wldce,  $1.00; 
No.  1  white,  81,15  for  rail  certificates.  No.  3  red 
seller  April,  *i.3u»6rfl.»iH;  May,  81.204rfl.21;  June, 
$1,234®  1.234;  July,  si.M-yy.VM.'i:  August,  $1,324® 
1.33.  KYE— Market  steady.  Western,  T.Vw'Tle;  Canada 
and  State,  74(rf8UC.,  car-lots  and  boat-b>nds;  Canada, 
for  delivery  on  or  before  May  Id  Tic;  Canada,  spot, 
73c;  prime  Stale,  7;)r.  tURLCA  -  Aiurket  without  de¬ 
cided  chany  2;  ungraded  Canada,  s.H:rv‘17c,  latter  very 
choice.  Baucev  Malt  -Market  dull  and  unchangeilj 
two-rowed  Slat'.  '*1-03740.;  six-rowed  Slate,  3ic.(-c 
1  *  inn  ;  1  >.  U.iei  ..si . all  un  a  cash  basis.  Colts 

—Maraot  unsettled;  ungraded  mixed  at  cO.rftklMe,- 
No.  8,  B7»:;  -(  -am  -r  mixed.  07' .  •  s  •  !,  1  - 
in  ele vnt.ir,  D.o,  vWrfc.  aoiivered:  obi  No.  2  Mode 
Uvered;  No.  2  white,  file;  yellow  Hottthern,  ibc;  steam 
er  white,  UPtfe:  No,  J  mixed  seller,  AprU,  (We;  May, 
G74  vtoAiie;  Juno,  f>*>.4 ,v'Mj->se;  July,  loijJiMc;  August, 
6S4 niiUo.  Oats— No.  ),  mixed,  at  l'.)4e;  No.  2,  50:rf 
NO.  I  quoted  stljjjc:  .No.  I  while.  334c i  No.  2. 
SRi'rfSlMc;  No.  1  quoted,  :>rc;  mixed  Western,  so® 
52c;  white  do.,  33-v3Se,  white  Stale,  frfVrfSAJe:  No.  2 
mixed  seller  April,  3orf.5U.4e:  May,  4FH)rfV)c;  June, 
WSrf3U'rfe:  July.  W-W»>Hic. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  UUAIS  IN  TUIC  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

April  11,1883.  April  15,  1S83 

Wheat,  bush .  21,301,544  1U, 809,461 

Corn,  bush .  17,681,910  8,819,520 

Oats,  bush .  4,030,629  2,332,347 

Barley,  bush .  988,633  $44,084 

Rye,  bush .  1.708, 6:W  941, '298 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork — New  mess  spot,  $19.75® 
19.85;  extra  prime,  urivuu-  terms:  clear  buck,  $22,50® 
823.75;  mess,  July  delivery,  $30;  new  mem,  spot,  quo¬ 
ted  $19.83  .ii)  fur  ordlnarv  brand;  western  prime  mess. 


Reputation  ami  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
warranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  good*  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  111, 


RVorks  easy  and  throws 
[It  constant  stream. 

lias  Porcelain  -  Lined 
and  Brass  Cylinder. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pump  iu  the  World  for 
Beep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  in  use  in 
every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Never  Freezes  iu  Win¬ 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices,  giving  depth  ot 
well. 


Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9.000  in 
actual  u&e  In  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  of  theU.  S.  It  Isa  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  us  for  10  years;  in 
all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 

_  down  without  tower  breaking— a 

record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
days’ trial.  Best  Feed  Mill-,  Com  Shelb-rs,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


a>r  av  i* 


Springfield,  Ohio. 

fy  A  woman  or  child 
can  use  them. 

; rf~  00.000  in  successful 
operation. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BRIER, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


NON-POISONOUS 


Mixes  perfectly  with  COI.D  WATER.  Safe  to 
use  in  COI.D KtsT  WEATHER.  It  Is  a  sure  cure 
for  all  SKi u  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  Every  farmer  should  keep  It.  The  va¬ 
rious  uses  of  this  Dip  will  be  found  In  ttie  Rural  for 
t  'th  Febv  or  by  application  with  postage  st  amp,  to 


iiKuiiix.  it.oTD!  lie. in  tor  me  eorrespunumg  tone  last 
week.  Still-fed  steers  ehnngod  bands  at  IV.  .>6  lb  ami 
$1  per  head;  common  to  medium  corn-fed  sold  at 
UKOlSJrfc..  to  tiros  55t«56  R.and  fair  to  prime  bul¬ 
locks  12hgrfl8c,  to  dress  5kkrf57  3).  Dri  — cti  beef  sold  at 
Ukrfllc.  for  conunou  to  choice-  Illinois  stk-ers,  1,178  IN, 
at  1254c,  .V,  It;  l.lf.1  m  at  1A-.,  an  $  AV,  stltl-fed  do, 
1,135  th  at  12c,  36  th,  and  $1  nor  head.  State  steers, 
1.193  lb,  lit  U«c,  55  tt;  Mixed  western  do,  1.14:5  »,  at 
l.Hc,  56  lb-  do,  1,378  lb,  at  I2'*»e;  oxen.  1,S»«  at  1254c; 
Michigan  oxen,  1,578  m,  at  1144c,  56  it.  Fenosvlvanla 
Stable-fed  steers,  1.120  B,  at  lSe.  57  B,  less  $1  per  head; 
do,  1.351  !b,  nt  T2*iC,  56  t,  less  $5.  Missouri  steers, 
1,563  lb,  at  $7.63t4c;  do,  1,372  B.  at  $7,400,  1,347  !b.  at 
1344c;  less  $1  per  Head. 

Calvks  — Common  to  good  State  veals  sold  at  4>,  .v 
a  few  prime  Jerseys  at  .  A'-jo,  with  si.-lo,.-ie'-l 
calves,  heuvy  tmd  fat,  ai  s’,  The  supply  of  country- 
dressed  was  large,  and  city  dre-tsud  were  also  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  demand.  Sales  of  (he  former  were  ai  6.4 
9c.  for  poor  to  prime,  with  choice  Jersoys  selling  at 
3«(rfl0c.  The  out  sid.- quotation  for  city  dressed  was 
also  10c  About  9.1*1 )  live  calves  have  been  on  the 
market  this  woe  It.  Veals  textru  spleetlon).  156  Bs,  at 
sc.;  do.  124  Bs,  at  6l.|C.;  do.  185  lbs,  at  4c.  Jersey  veals, 
various  weights,  at  Cut 8c. 

Sm:r.r  and  Lambs.— Total  for  six  days,  30,818  head- 
against  31,087  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Yearling  lambs  were  In  fair  request  and  un- 
enanged,  with  sales  of  fair  to  prime  unshorn  at 
com  tocx.unshom  sheens  old  at:krf74gc,but  tho  outside 
quotation  et  the  close  for  prime  was  7V*c.  Clipped 
stock  sold  at  $4.6567)5.614  A  mixed  1  t  of  trash  sold  at 
v<p-.  Comm  nil  to  prime  Spring  lambs  ranged  from 
$1.6214  to  $7.50.  Dressed  mutton  sold  nt  9q,i.;.lb4rfe  for 
fair  to  prime,  and  dressed  yearlings  at  IKrflSc.  Ohio 
yearlings,  81  Bs.  at  !<c;  State  do,  8t  tbs,  at  9c;  do  70  Bs. 
at  8c;  Michigan  sheep,  UO  Bs,  at  7\c;  Slate  do,  99  Bs, 
at  Ttrfi-:  do  97  bs,  at  7c;  Spring  lambs  at  $3  each.  West, 
ern  sheep,  81  Bs,  at  t-V-  .Mixed  Western  do,  Ills  Bs 
at  Trie.  Oregon  do,  lA)  Bs,  aitAio-  Nebraska  do,  126 
Bs,  at  7c;  sheep  and  lambs  mixed,  part  clipped,  ;«yor, 
72  IT  S,  at  5->4C;  Clipped  Ohio  sheep.  72  Bs.  at  $1.65;  KuU- 
»as  sheep  do.  90  B.  at  $6.30;  clipped  Ohio  do.  78  »,nt 
55*o ;  do.  70  B,  nt  5kjc. 

Boos,— Total  receipts  for  six  days.  21,731  head, 
against  23.713  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  The  feeling  was  easier,  with  common  to  prime 
live  hogs  quoted  at  $7.50.rf8.2U. 


H-LJ-  Correct  Prtnci- 

itSdl  ?  pice.  Correctly 
Z'.~  Applied.  Illus- 

>7-^  .  _  '  trated  catalogue 

ib=7  .  giving  much 

valuable  infor¬ 
mation  free. 

AMERICAN  .11  FG.  CO.. 

Waynesboro,  1’a. 


Address 


FERTILIZERS 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
North  Carolina  f«yr  the  years  1S77,  18T8.  1879  and  13S0, 
the  average  commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was 
$41.01  per  ton;  the  price  paid  hy  the  consumer  was 
$io.‘.)l.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  pure  Men¬ 
haden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  it  a  soluble  rtrtlllzer.  f.  a.  b.  un  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel.  In  bulk  for  $35  per  ton.  or  In  bngs  for  $2s  per  ton. 
G.  a.  Llebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority 
In  valuation  of  fertilizers  tn  the  Culled  States,  puts 
their  value  at  $43.i*i  per  ton,  being  a  saving  eq  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  our  fertilizer  of  over  $20  per 
ton.  For  particulars  and  samples  address 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Tiverton,  R. T 


Makes  Practical  Arithmetic  easy  for  nil,  Bim- 
pli fie-»  the  arc  of  computation,  ana  enables  every 
Farmer  and  Tradesman  to  make  correct  and  in* 
Htnttmucmis  ralou  lotions  in  all  their  business  t  ran - 
sac  t  tons,  is  wottlx  Its  weight  In  cold  to  everyone 
quick  In  figures.  It  Is  neatly  prlntol.e logon tly  bound, 
accompanied  by  a  Ri;\>:w aiu.k  Diary ,  .Silicate  Slate. 
Pr.Ri-k.n  ai.  calendar,  and  V at. Cable  Pocket-book. 
Iforocco.  Si. OO.  Sent  post-paid  ou  receipt  of 
price.  Young  Farmers  and  others  wanted  as 
Agents.  Sells  rapldlv.  Address 

FRED.  L.  HUNTINGTON.  MaLOXK,  N.  Y. 


$l8.7.)i.rfl9;  family  mess,  $2trf22;  extra  prime,  $16. kW 
16.50;  clear  back.  $ 32. 504428;  new  mess.  May,  $l9,7)*rf 
19-83  ;  JilU".  $I9.9,rfll.I.i ;  July,  $Jbrf2".30.  Beef— 
—Plain  mess,  $11.75. tI2.7.,;  extra  mesB,  $13,, til;  packet, 
IU.5Urfla.2i;  plute,  $|  1,  .oiSlJuSO;  city  extra  India  inv'4 
in  to s.,  $!'irfs27..Vi.  Beef  hams,  ti  vr.  iitiotod  $23(^33,50; 
old,  $>l(dj!i..i  1.  Cm  meats  it)  ll-16-iil  is{c;  pickled 
hams,  18(23  pUtkled  sh  mblnrs,  9G(rf95$c;  western,  pick- 
led  shoulders,  slj  ,:lc;  plokicd  bellies,  12  tb,  l)H48Cli»4r; 

It  *4c;  pK-Kli  l  shoutders,  .  p|eg  id  . - 

1344  -t-lSc.;  siiiLiktsl  shoulders,  lU'^o;  smokisl  hams  U 
(rfll'rfO.  Middlc-s -Long  clear  quoted  here  liklc;  at 
West,  long  an. I  Abort  clear,  half  aud  half,  quoted 
10.6214  rfHTMc.  Dressed  hogs,  city,  heavy  to  light, 
'.r>4 abase;  pigs,  tifirfc.  Lard  I'rlnie  steam  1  l.Sbe;  east¬ 
ern  ana  city  for  export,  1 1.50c;  April  dosed,  U.7.\.t 
11. 76c; (May,  lL7u.ii1i.fflc:  June.  il.7J.vU.S9e;  July,  11.83 
(>0ll.92c.:  August,  LL85  .oll.9Jc;  seller  year,  closing  1  bw 
11.03c;  city  steam  lLtJe;  No.  icily,  quoted  10,50c;  re¬ 
fined  quiet;  continent,  ll.suc;  South  American,  13.12M 
®  12.20c. 

Cotton,— An  average  business  doing  in  futures 
with  general  tendency  upwards  and  sellers  retaining 
the  advantage.  Spots  have  been  u  little  more  active, 
Including  a  full-  amount  for  export. 

CURRENT  I'tUdKS 

Quotations  based  ou  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 
„  Florida,  anil  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  794  7TU  754 

Jtr  let  Ordinary .  7  u-ie  m  iig  Si-16 

Good  Ordbuiry . .  84j  S74  SJ4 

Strict  Good  Ordinary......  9  >18  9  9-16  9  9-16 

Low  .Middling .  9  13-16  10  116  101-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10M  1UJ4  UM 

Middling .  10  5-16  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Good  Middling .  10  11-16  10  15-16  10  15-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  15-16  113-16  113-16 

Middling  Fair .  117-16  1111-16  111116 

Pair . .  137-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  6  13-16  I  Linv  Middling .  8  516 

Strict  Good  Ord. ...  ityt  I  Middling....  .  9  7-16 

Dried  Fruits  .  -Reports  of  Injury  to  the  fruit  buds 
Iu  the  South  are  circulated,  ami  holders  of  desirable 
parcels  sfiotv  greater  Urmuess,  Iu  some  eases  awaiting 
more  definite  luforinullou. 

Sou t bem  apples,  ordinary  to  good  iWa ■)>'.;  do.  tine 
to  choice,  sui-'.j4rfu.-  do.  fancy,  ’>>!  1 10c. ;  Western, 
ordinary,  iao'rfi-.:  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  7Vmrf?-kc.i 
do.  do.,  choice  lots,  He.;  State,  sliced,  Srf'Ja;  ilo, 
iiuartors,  Rv  -'-’QC. ;  apples,  evaporated.  Unable.:  do. 
choice,  ring  cut,  l4k^<.o I >Vnt8.;  do.,  fanev  sclectlotlfl,  Wc; 
peaches,  southeru,  -*fl|9c,;  do.,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  l-' V ni  1  it ;  do,  'leorgla,  peeled M^olSirfc.:  evupo- 
rated  peacuua,  peeled  Cb  .'Jle.;  do.  do.,  uupeeled,  bXrf 
13'ge.;  do.  uupeeled  peaches,  halves,  lit^sic.:  do.  ilu., 
quarters,  5W,»6e..;  plums,  Southern,  ll^rfllc.,  do.. 
State,  UtitrfUlc.;  cherries,  27(ti)2Se.;  bluckcrrles,  9*4ei 
9rffc.;  Raspberries.  v2, vile. ;  huckleberries.  UkrflJHic. 

Koas.— Wi-  notice  a  Ceding  of  considerable  coufi 
ib-nee  among  a  portion  Of  Die  (rude  ou  legitimate  In 
tlueucos,  ad vloes  from  primary  points  Indicating 
smaller  Ablumcubs,  with  many  of  the  unreels  here 


PORTER'S  HAY 
CM  UK  IKK 


■  ,  ,  .  I, _ ■  the  ae- 

iRvrbMa.  kn,yyvleilged  Standard 

Jln’*  Carrier  America. 

I  I  ;  the  best  and  sunniest 

I  ,  n  t  he  world;  uw anted 

j  L  l  ■  - -I - 1  ust  premium  over  all 

!  -mpeUtors  at  the 

.-w-rialkri  state  fairs  of  Mtnne- 

17  ^  -  '!_•  9**  .  iowa,  Illinois, 

poktxk's  i-Aiusi  si.sut.fc.-i i,c.£v  and  the  St.  TavuIs  ex- 
suno.  positions  for  1880.  8)1 

amt  •82.  If  you  buy  the  Porter  you  secure  the  right 
to  use  my  patent  Singletree  Sling  as  shown  In  above 
cut.  free.  If  you  use  any  other  carrier,  send  me  ($2) 
two  dollars  and  1  will  send  you  farm  right  to  use  it. 
No  more  wearing  the  rope  out  by  It*  dragging  on  the 
ground.  Send  for  circular  "B,"  to  J.  K.  PORTER, 

Ottawa,  III. 


|H  I  llano  DRILL 

PHOSPHATE 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills 

£  £•  9(111,1  fur  W  IIHiVOianI  I,-*,  BfllCl 

LARS.  uf Rl  : 

V  Works,  lUltt  !>ouIi1h  K»-*>ntrlo  -  : 
c  -  *  PrlrlLu  Petti  *  « 


wuioral  Advertising;  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORK: 

The  Sofiotcint/  rates  are  inrariable.  All  are 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspom 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  tiip'era.t  trru.s  iri'l 
fut  he. 

ORDINAkV  Advertisements,  per  agate  Un.- _ 3  1  e 

Qne  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  vear 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agute'Une,  23 
>  early  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . ...  . . 25 

1  referred  positions.  . 25  per  eenL  , 

Reading  Notices,  ending  vrith  "  .Id per 


WITH  POTASH. 

1  A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and 
I  low  In  price,  prepared  from  the  bone, 
blood,  and  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
j  Abattoir.  Boston ,  where  about  U'O.OOO 
Jf'li  cattle  ni:d  6(50,000  sheep  are  slaughtered 
M  annually.  It. Is  used  In  the  hltl  or  drill  or 
Li  brc*adcast.  either  alone  or.Hlili  manure, 
ij  gtvtug  a  vigorous  start,  a  larger  yield,  and 
J  Improving  the  quality.  As  wc  liave  st>ld 
;  the  past  year  about  23.000  tons  against 
1,000  tons  la  1870.  It  must  be  giving  good 
.  satisfaction.  Before  buying,  see  our  local 
‘j !  agent,  or  write  to  u9  for  pamphlet. 


M  n  1  -I'l  So  : e ,  n ,  N  .  C 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

ENGINES,  TURCQI-IPDC  SAW  MILLS, 
Horse  Powers  »  I  lllUOIlLnO  Clover  Hallers 

(Suited  to  nil  sections.'  Write  for  t'HKE  ntu.s.  Pamphlet 


0WKER  FERTILIZER  Cffi 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  J 


i^uuwuonu  M-i'uons.  »  rtieror*  luus.  Pamphlet 
tail  Pricv*  to  Tlio  Auitman  «t  Taylor  Ox,  iLiaadeld,  Ot&ka 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prieeof  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeu  is 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  . $'3.U) 

**  Six  mouth.-; .  Ltd 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  nail 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid _ $3.tM  (12s.  tid.l 

PrMoe .  3.  1  UCJrf  fr.  ■ 

French  Coloules . . .  4.i8t2t>ls>  fr.j 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  i.s  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ou 

application. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS. 

This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for 
eighteen  years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm,  Gardeu,  La»  n, 
or  Flower  Bed.  It  is  a  complete  manure,  rich  in  all  the  necessary 
elements.  The  Farmer  who  plants  his  crops  looking  to  the  money 
they  will  return,  finds  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  CUANO 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Try  it,  and  be 
convinced.  Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free.  If 
there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  vicinity,  address 

GLIDDGN  A  CURTIS', 

Gen’l  Soiling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  best  lit  the  market.  Prtec  $12.  Send  for  clreu 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

llax  37  U.  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


gninj  ^ttpptic.s 


fHtiefccllancDttiB 


C.  B.,  Lanesboro,  Pa. — Is  Rideout  &  Co.  a 
reliable  firm? 

A  ns. — We  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

H.  De  L  ,  Storvi  Lake,  Iowa. — 1.  Will  you 
please  tell  ns  the  name  of  the  watermelon  seed 
sent  us  hist  year?  2.  How  should  we  address 
letters  to  Uncle  Mark? 

Ans. — 1.  Surprise.  2.  Uncle  Mark,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  M ,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. — Please  tell 
me  how  to  keep  top-onion  “sets.” 

Ans. — They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  such  as  a  loft,  and  covered  with  hay 
in  the  Winter  to  prevent  freezing.  If  the 
weather  is  warm  they  should  be  turned  occa¬ 
sionally. 

M.  E  C..  Plainfield,  III  — Please  give  more 
definite  information  concerning  the  microscope 
you  refer  to,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  the  desired  iuformatiou.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  more  contributions  from 
your  [jen. 

M.  I.  Oydensburg,  N.  Y. — What  will 
destroy  the  bugs  on  radishes? 

Ans. — Sprinkle  wood  ashes  or  Dalmatian 
Insect  Powder  upon  them. 

C.  N..  Randolph,  Wis. — How  many  onion 
“sets”  will  it  take  to  plant  a  square  rod  ? 

Ans. — About  two  quarts. 


OWLS  WORK  AT  NIGHT. 


At  the  close  of  a  long  bright  Summer  flay, 

A  mother  called  her  children  from  play. 

They  came  from  croquet,  and  mallet  aud  ball 
Were  carefully  put  In  the  box,  in  the  hall. 

One  carried  in  wood  for  the  fire  at  morn. 

Another  shelled  for  the.  chickens,  some  corn. 

Peter  and  Pan  drove  the  cows  down  the  lane, 

And  milk  to  the  kittens  guve  dear  little  Jane. 

Then  they  sat  in  the  porch  and  the  house  was  still, 
The  Katy-did  Sang  in  the  trees  on  the  hill. 

While  the  wind  stirred  the  leaves  as  it  softly  blewt 
And  an  Owl  suddenly  shouted  “To  lioo!  To  hoo!” 

Fanny  turned  to  her  mother  and  quickly  said, 

"Is  the  Owl  now  calling  her  children  to  bed? 

And  does  she  awake  them  again  at  morn 
With  her  song  that  rings  like  a  hunter's  horn?" 

"Her  voice  dear  child  may  he  full  of  glee 
To  her  nestlings  safe  in  the  old  oak  tree; 
or  it  may  call  them,  when  far  away 
To  come  to  the  nest,  and  share  her  prey." 

"For  we  know”  said  themother,“Owlsworkat  night 
Aud  gather  their  food  before  It  Is  light. 

When  the  morning  comes  each  seeks  Its  nest 
And  while  we  work,  they  take  their  rest.” 

Sophia  C.  Gakrett, 


PROFESSOR 


MANUFACTURE!)  BY 

CHAPIN  iV  SMITH, 
Poultncy,  Vi. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars, 


?\V0SPHA77C 


.Wade  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 


THE  FERCUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 


When  I  read  the  letters  from  the  Cousins  I 
often  wonder  how  many  of  them  have  good 
aud  useful  books  to  help  them  in  their  work. 
Gray’s  Manual,  Wood’s  Botanist  and  Florist, 
and  American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants,  are 
works  that  yield  mo  pleasure  and  profit  the 
year  round. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  be  interested  in 
horticulture  without  becoming  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  for  from  the  moment  the  seed  germi¬ 
nates  which  vve  have  planted,  its  right  of  pos¬ 
session  to  the  soil  is  disputed  by  other  forms  of 
plant  life,  which  mysteriously  spring  up  all 
around  it,  aud  1  think  people  must,  lie  dull,  iu- 
deed,  who  can  rest  without  knowing  the  ori¬ 
gin,  names  and  character  of  the  plants  which 
so  persistently  force  themsel  ves  upon  the  at¬ 
tention.  Such  knowledge  is  certainly  a  great 
help  to  one  in  finding  out  the  best  methods  for 
subduing  and  destroying  them. 

Harris’s  insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 
I  have  found  equally  instructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  A  great  many  of  the  insects  we 
find  in  our  gardens  and  fields  are  named  and 
described  so  plainly  that  they  can  lie  readily 
recognized.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  insects  around  our  home,  and  when 
one  liegins  to  collect  them  they  will  Ik*  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  varieties  they  find 
which  were  before  unnoticed.  Butterfiics  and 
moths  are  particularly  interesting,  aud  may  be 
quickly  killed  by  dropping  them  into  a  glass 
fruit-jar  containing  a  small  piece  of  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  a  needle  inserted  in  a  wooden  hold¬ 
er  can  be  used  to  remove  them ;  grpat  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the  poisonous 
fumes.  One  cannot  make  a  good  collection  of 
moths  without  working  after  dark.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  finest  specimens  in  my  flow¬ 
er  garden.  A  bed  of  Sweet  VI' il limns  when 
in  bloom  is  especially  attractive  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Satellitia  and  Achemon  Hawk-moths.  If 
one  does  not  wish  to  form  a  cabinet  they  can 
be  preserved  in  paper  boxes  in  which  there  is 
a  little  creosote,  until  they  are  named,  and 
the  form  and  color  well  fixed  in  the  mind. 

The  Insect,  by  Michelet,  is  another  very  eu- 
joyable  book,  though  not  as  practical  as  the 
work  of  Harris.  It  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Swammerdam,  the  benefit  of  whose  labors 
we  enjoy  every  time  we  use  our  microscopes, 
and  describes  the  varied  phases  of  insect  life  in 
a  charming  manner.  The  140  illustrations  by 
Giaeomelli  are  a  treasure  to  any  lover  of  art 
and  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

My  library  is  supplied  with  travels,  histori¬ 
cal,  poetical  aud  miscellaneous  works,  and 
every  year,  more  or  less  books  of  permanent 
value  are  added  to  it.  Some  of  my  choicest 
books  were  purchased  with  the  money  paid  me 
for  the  fleeces  of  my  pot  sheep,  Grant.  They 
brought  from  $2  to  $6  every  year,  and  he  lived 
to  be  1-1  years  old,  so  the  books  are  quite 
a  little  library  in  themselves.  Economy  in 
dress  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  my  poul' 
try-yard  have  been  the  moans  of  obtaining 
many  more. 

It  ought  to  lie  the  ambition  of  every  young 
person  to  form  a  libraiy  for  their  individual 
use  and  benefit  through  life,  and  if  one  is  real¬ 
ly  in  earnest,  they  will  always  find  means 
suited  to  their  circumstances  for  that  purpose, 

Plainfield,  Ill.  Ivy  Green. 


In  Untile*  Sold  niTn  rensonnble  price. 
Tlic  II  orsford  Almnnac  nnd  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

Ruinforri  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R  1, 

ANTIION  Y,Ag*t  100  and  102  Reade  «t.  N  V 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


It  dcrclo-ps  the  finest  flavor  and  col"?.  The  butter 
has  the  best  grain.  cukI  keepm??  M  'min 
Tt  makes  the  most  butter.  Uses  the  least  ice,  and 
saves  tlio  most  labor.  ...  ..  ,  ,  .  . 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 

tlDON?TttBTTr  ANY  CANS.  PANS  OR  CREAMER, 
or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  senl 
l‘or  our  largo  illustrated  circular*)  sadnnra  lists. 

TIIK  FERCUSON  M’F’fc.  CO..  Rtirllntton.  Vt, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  n  little  girl  12 
years  old,  and  live  on  a  farm  with  uiy  uncle 
and  aunt.  My  uncle  takes  the  Rural,  so  I 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club.  My  unde  raises  garden  produce 
to  sell  ami  T  like  to  be  helping  him  in  the 
garden;  so  last  Spring  he  told  me  if  I  would 
keep  the  bugs  off  the  potatoes,  1  might  have 
every*-  tenth  bushel  to  sell.  1  did  so,  but  it 
was  very  dry,  so  that  I  did  not  have  as  many 
as  1  should  have  had  if  the  season  had  been 
lietter;  but  1  think  I  did  quite  well.  W e  raise 
corn,  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  peas,  beaus, 
turnips,  melons,  squashes,  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  cabbage.  Uncle  has  quite  a  good  many 
fruit  trees  aud  I  go  v  itb  him  to  see  him  graft 
them.  He  has  given  me  one  sheep  which  he 
takes  care  of,  and  each  year  l  am  to  have  one 
pound  of  wool,  which  I  am  learning  to  work 
up  to  sell  for  my  own  use.  Uncle  has  three 
trout  ponds,  and  sometime  when  I  write  I  will 
tell  you  about  them.  Aunt  and  I  have  a 
flower  garden  which  we  take  delight  in,  also 
quite  a  number  of  house  plants. 

Yotir  niece, 

Lanesboro,  Pa.  Julia  A.  B.  P. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  wrote  to  you.  It  has  been  very 
cold  here  this  Winter,  the  thermometer  going 
down  to  32  degrees  below  zero:  it  is  warmer 
now.  We  have  plenty  of  snow.  I  go  to 
school  this  Winter,  I  am  13  years  old.  Papa 
keeps  horses,  slice])  and  cattle.  I  have  a  cow 
of  my  own.  1  received  the  melon  seeds  you 
sent  me,  and  was  glad  to  get.  them.  1  planted 
them  in  rich  soil,  in  two  hills,  three  seeds  in 
each  bill.  Two  vines  came  up  and  blossomed 
quite  fall,  but-  no  melons  set  nml  so  1  had  mine. 
The  Gem  Squash  seeds  you  sent  us  did  splendid. 
We  had  a  great  many  squashes  on  the  vines, 
and  all  liked  them  vei*y  much.  I  have  one 
sister  older  than  myself,  and  two  sisters  and 
one  brother  younger.  We  have  a  large  farm 
and  a  nice  large  house  aud  barn  on  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Humbolt  Co..  Iowa.  Phkbk  L.  French. 


Hy  Professors  Weber  ft  Sooviulf,,  of  Champaign,  Ills 
»°nt  free  on  application  to  Gko.  L.  Sy  r  i  itlt,  Hu  it  al  o  ,  N .  y 


FOWLER  A  WOODWORTH,  Soli*  IWfrs.  of 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Americans  slum  Id  nso  no  other. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  and 
the  beat  Dairy  Salt  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  sm  Port*  ns  any  SA  LT  in  tlie 
llnrkrt. 

Dairy  Goods  Salted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Salt  took 
a  majority  of  all  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Grand 
Union  Dairy  \  air,  Mil  waukee,  Doe.  4-9, 1H*2. 

J.  \V.  IIA  KRGK.  Mcc’y,  *>yraeu*c,  N.  Y. 


O  *h»  .r*  P*M  I 

Fowler’s  Hav  Carriers,  Grappling  Forks  ami  Pulleys. 
Send  for  Must  rated  Circulars.  FOWLER  A 
WOODWORTH.  Tuugliunnoek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER-WORKER 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT. 


FOR  STACKING  out  in 
FI KI.DS  OR  MOWING 
,  AWAY  IN  HAHNS. 

\  Snvr  labor  and  money: 
v.  simple,  durable,  cost  but 
r\\l!We,  No  trouble  to  get 
\\  over  high  beams  or  to 
\\  Die  end  Of  deep  bay*. 
Yi  Thoueumln  now  In  use. 
Wood  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

send  for  circular 
and  designs  for 
tracking  barns,  to 

U,  S.  Wind  Engine  L  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 


After  a  two  years  test  by  n  largo  number  of  the 
best  butter-makers  in  all  parts  of  the  count  ry*,  we  are 
now  ready  to  offer,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Want!  But  ter- Worker,  op¬ 
erating  tut  tlie  principle  ul’  dirti-tan  d  paw-  r/ul  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butter. 

We  claim  that  It  Is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which 
will  certainly,  t/uieklu,  and  easily  take  out  all  t he 
buttermilk,  ami  which  dors  not  and  van  not  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  mill  as  easily 
and  as  writ.  It  leaves  the  butter  in  hi  tler  condition 
every  teay  than  is  possible  by  any  otligr  method  or 
machine.  1 1  is  the  greatest  labor-saving  implement 
ever  placed  in  the  dairy-mom.  In  these  days,  When 
tlm  best,  butter  brings  so  high  a  price,  yon  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  of  "gilt  edged.” 

Wo  are  making  tnoro  extensively  than  ever  the 
well  known 

ISIancliard  Omni, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Five  sizes 
made  l  or  Family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  made  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect  stock  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple,  elliriout.  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  way  "THE  BEST,"  and  con  tin  no  to  bo 

The  Standard  Cliurns  of  the  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
"  Blanchard  Butt i'.u-Whuuiu;."  or  a.  genuine 
“  Blanchard  Churn,"  and  it  lie  has  none  on  lmnd, 
send  postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  INVENTORS  A  NO  M  AJUTArmtKItS, 

POSTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS,  -  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Established,  1818. 


Grapple 

l-'ork. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  am  one  of  the  silent 
Cousius  and  am  afraid  if  1  don’t  write,  you 
will  take  my  name  off  the  list,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  The  seeds  you  sent  came  all 
right.  The  pinks  are  lovely.  The  White 
Elephant  Potatoes  were  very  large.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  Dent  Corn  was  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  My 
papa  raised  a  sweet  potato  that  weighed  five 
pounds.  My  watermelons  did  not  grow  good 
at  all;  only  two  of  them  came  up,  and  they 
died.  My  brother  Johnny  has  a  calf  which 
he  makes  a  great  pet  of.  He  calls  her  Rosa. 
He  lias  a  dog  unuied  Ruler.  Wishing  Uncle 
Mark  and  the  Cousins  success,  1  will  close. 

Todd  Co.,  Kentucky.  Katie  M.  Mobley. 


torunlonillng.lias  no  equal  tn  capa¬ 
city,  adaptutlou  or  Having  of  time, 
labor  or  expense.  If  embraces  the 
true  principles  of  unloading  hay 
and  grain;  ft!  loads  unloaded  It)  six 
hours.  For  descriptive  circular,  ad 
dress 


Sliortsvillc.  N.  Y 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 
rrtllHHonsEMi 


»  I  No  Farmer  ran  afford  to  Is*  without  it. 

■  I  It  will  SAVE  it*  rout  many  times. 

II  nrQT  IN  THE  WORLD !  Send 
1  r  ULO  I  for  Di'-.nripUvoCtttalOgilo. /Vm 

Pennock  Xnfg  Co.  Kcnnelt  Square, Cheater  Co.Pa 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 


Uncle  Mark- — As  I  have  not  written  to 
you  in  quite  n  long  while  I  thought  I  would 
improve  the  time  in  writing  a  few  lines  now. 
I  had  quite  a  number  of  flowers  this  year  viz: 
Ageratums,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Clarkias,  Pansies, 
Portulacas,  Candytuft®,  Phloxes,  Celosias,  V  is¬ 
e-arias  anti  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Asters 
aud  Balsams  1  ever  saw.  My  Pinks  were 
planted  too  late  to  blossom  very  much;  1  think 
they  will  be  splendid  another  year.  I  hope 
each  and  all  of  my  cousins  had  a  flower  gar¬ 
den  lost  Summer.  Some  of  our  house  plants 
are  not  doing  very  well:  a  little  white,  mealy 
bug  and  settle  bugs  are  on  them,  t  hough  we 
have  several  Geraniums  in  bud  aud  blossom 
aLso  Fuchsias  and  Begonias.  1  think  1J  tit  le 
Mark  is  real  kind  to  print  so  many  letters  for 
us,  which  I  enjoy  reading  very  much. 

Your  niece,  Ellen  C.  Bonnell. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non- Explosive  Steam  Euglues,  Best  Hallway  ft  Lever 
Horse-rowers,  Threshing -Machines,  St  raw -Preserving 
Threshers  LuDow’s  Disc  aud  Stool  Sprint?  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horne  kakeH, Cultivators,  Food  Mills, 
Feed  steamers,  etc,  etc.  Watercut  aft  M£LlcKCo.,Albany, 
N.Y.  Established  I -Mu,  Send  for  Illust  rated  Catalogue. 


Deep  setting,  without  toe.  Perfect  refrig¬ 
erator  Included.  Suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries,  or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  I  have  no 
agents.  Send  for  circular. 

tir  Agents  wanted. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN.  Warren,  Maas. 


A  WEEK,  $12  n  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
^  Outht  free.  Address  Thijk  Co.,  Augusta.  Me- 


per  day  at  homo.  Samples  wort  h  $5  free. 
Address  Stixson  ft  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST. 

E.  B.  D.,  Horace,  III. — L  Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  Embden  or  Bremen  Geese,  or  the  eggs  of 
the  same?  2.  What  is  the  price  of  both  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  can  obtain  Embden  Geese  of 
Wm.  Kline,  Hayesville,  Ohio.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular;  or  C.  A.  Andrews,  West  Boxford, 
Mass;  and  Bremen  Geese  from  G.  H.  Pugsley, 
Brantford,  Out.,  Mount  Pleasant  Poultry 
Yards.  2.  We  canuot  give  you  prices.  Write 
for  them. 


BURRELL  Sc  WHITMAN, 'ir 

Inventors  nnd  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coining  out.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


LONDON  PURPLE 

1 1 1 A 1 1 1  *  M  A  UK. 

IF*  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  it,  writs?  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O. 
Box  990,  No.  90  Water  Stbrkt,  New. York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 
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PERSONALS. 


aud  #iachtncrH 


Jmplemniw  anti  §&achit«n} 


Only  twelve  Texas  legislators  are  natives  of 
the  State. 

Advices  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  indicate 
that  Senator  Anthony  cannot  recover,  and 
that  his  deat.l  i  may  lie  looked  for  at  any  moment. 

Lady  Wilde,  mother  of  Oscar,  tells  ns  that 
“  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  new  dialect,  which 
may  be  called  Amorieanese,  will  be  rapidly 
formed.” 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  was  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  on  Friday  by  a  sudden  thunder  storm, 
and  since  then  his  condition  lias  been  more 
serious  than  it  has  been  of  late. 

It  is  related  to  the  credit  of  Major  Henry  P. 
McDaniel,  the  new  Governor  of  Georgia,  that, 
having  been  the  guardian  of  some  orphan  and 
minor  children  during  the  war,  and  having 
invested  their  estate  in  Confederate  bonds,  he 
redeemed  every  dollar  of  them  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  soon  as  lie  had  earned  money 
enough  to  do  so. 


[Copyrighted.] 


Also  VITRIFIED  8ALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  for  CULVERTS 

niul  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  &  SOXS,  Buffalo,  IV.  Y. 


Manufactured  /--*^Sd98p>yA 

under  the  Perry  Patents  yy4^" T 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO.,  Y^Ury 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

It  is  Light,  yet  Strong.  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  pirfart  Tvi-vSisaltr,  See  Illustrated  Price  List. 


'  *TSfeSt|«l»4  °*r?~ili6«ESvr, 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF -  7 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Fanners  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Crain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  aa  being  the  bust  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Com  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  pei^jctly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines.  ‘  « 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 


(Trees,  giant#,  &c 


“/  have  been  more  than  pleased  with  the 
KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER  and  will  en¬ 
dorse  what  l  hare  heard  others  saj/,  that  a 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it, par¬ 
ticularly  dairymen.  Please  order  forme  the 
drill  attachment  which  I  am  satisfied  will 
worh  to  great  advantage  in  preparing  fields 
for  fodder  corn  for  ensilage (B.  IT.  Johns¬ 
ton.)  See  page  283. 


best  material,  highly  finished,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different  sixes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c.rcuiar  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS, 


OF  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 
FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 

We  are  the  largest  farmers,  iarcast  seed  grow¬ 
ers  wid  largest  seed  dealers  anywhere;  hence 
have  greatest  facilities  _or  irodncinir  Best  Seeds 
All  our  Steii.i  are  letter  ami  Otily  the  beet  sent  out- 
Our  Annual  Catalogue  amt  Friee  Litt  brings  THE 
GREATEST  SEED  STOKE  IN  T1IE 
WORLD  TO  YOUR  OWN  DOOR.  It  in¬ 
cludes  ail  the  desirable  new  and  standard  varieties 
Of  Flower.  Vegetable,  Piehl  and  Tree  Seeds,  and 
Plants.  Sent  I  REE  t>  any  address. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen 

Rochester.  X.  Y.  and  Chicago,  III. 


£tujcfc  a«a  fctiUnj 


A  i\KW  PRINCIPLE 

ill  Q  i  TN  THE  PRACTI- 

JP  1  :  CAL  HAND  CULTIVA- 

!  ,  TOR  enables  the  operator 

;  to  give  the  Hoe*  or  Teeth  a 
<  attli  ns  well  as  forieard  ruo- 

!«  •  tlon— thu.-  cliunglng  the  dls- 
•  tanee  between  tne  Hoes  at 
.  the  will  of  the  operator.  This 
,  principle  permits  cuitlvnt- 
|  J  4  lug  hilled  as  well  ns  drilled 
i  t  crons,  rapidly  nod  in  the  most 
1  j  perfect  manner;  and  makes 

it  It  the  best  flmul  t.'uiliitiUw 
„  —  now  in  use.  It  will  save  labor 

fl  ip,  '!$  '  CV  V  equal  to  Its  cost  everyday  it 
,  ? —  —SS,  .Is  used.  Its  held  work  has 
.'iV  Vj  /  never  been  equaled  It  will 

,  work  astride  of  or  between 
row*.  Length  of  Blade,  6  ami 
IB  c  n  8  laches. 

1*3,  V '  />.  Send  for  circular.  Price 

FVl \  .fw  (boxed  for  shipment)  $5.U0. 

^  r-  6,  ‘  Mention  this  paper. 

Address 


FERNWOOD 

GUERNSEY  HERD 


Creencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CRAIN and  FERTILIZER  DR  ILLS,  complete 
FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS.  A  CTO- 
MATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZERS. 
Hand  and  Self  Dump  HAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements, 


C  A  ZEN O  VI  A,  NEW  YORK, 

Offers  one  BULL  from  Imported  dam  by  Imported 
Prize  Bull  Gold  Fern;  sixteen  months  old;  vorv  prom¬ 
ising. 


Choice,  healthy  Plants,  from  best  of  seed.  Write 
for  special  rRjcEs,  stating  quantity-  needed. 

W.  ATLEK  BURPEE  Sc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


10,000  GREGG  RASPBERKT  PLi-;TS' 

50.000  wSLTF.HEFRTl^.P?tt"p,“e,<s!!T. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wonted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


Breeder  oi  Light  Brnhinn  nnd  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs,  Si.OO  for  13;  83.00  for  40. 
SchraaleuDurgh,  N.  J. 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE! 


FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 
A  GARDEN, 
YOU  NEED 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


For  the  Preanrvmtov  of  all 
kinds  of  Fmtt  and  Vegeta¬ 
ble*.  Dunngths  10  years  it 
tom  prove!  r  lie  only  /  r.irtical 
Evaporator  i-otisl  rucled.nnd 
operated  .m  m  rirtly  philo¬ 
sophical  priocitilee.  Rathe 
cheapest  machine  sold  for 
quantity  and  quality  produc¬ 
ed.  and  is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  a*  much  ar  more  than 
Is  guaranteed.  Itwilletapor- 
ate  lionblt  the  amount  of  any 
other  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  no  nvore  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  Of  the 
work  is  In r  superii  *r,  as  all 
oanleamhy  inquiring  of  first- 
class  dealer,  hi  New  York  or 
Bwtou,  R  is  practically  fire 

{irivif.  Send  for  our  eircn- 
ar»  and  itiTi-stigate  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
S.  E.  A  J.  M  SPROUT, 
Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 
for  the  Eastern.  .Middle,  non 
Sontbom  State*,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  ,t  SON,  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan,  for  the  West  and 
Southwed  J.  S.  TWOM- 
BLY,  33  Commercial  St., 
Boat  on,  Mas..,  Agent  fov 


NEW  YORK 


Two  of  them  First  Prize  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINE 


CLAY”  STALLION 


UUULl  U  SEND  TO  US  AND 

—  wy  IfCET  IT  ! 

After  you  get  the  Seed,  the  next  thing  you  want  Is  a 


Half  Brother  to  Hopeful 


Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstake  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  V.  State  Fair.  Also  Mares  and 
Ullles  of  both  breeds.  All  for  sale  cheap. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


MATTHEWS’  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

Higganum  MTg  Corporation 

HIGGANUM,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  you  with  THE  BEST. 

PLANET,  JR.  HORSE  HOES 

A  .SPECIALTY.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE 
Special  Prices  to  .Market  Gardeners. 


Largest  herd  In  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Price  &  Knickerbocker 


MEADOW  KING 


SO  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


and  COWS 


prevented 
*  JE"  d  sucking  each  other;  also, 
LING,  by  Rice's  Patent  Mai. 
1*.  Used  by  all  Stock  Raisers.  Prices 
inid.  For  Calves  till  1  year  old,  YV.. 
d,  sue.;  older,  $1.11  Circulars  fro* 
„  H.  KICK, 
En»tliuinpton,  .Muss. 


premivv  Cknealate,  the  beat 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  —  RnkrCt  Ureal  Oxo*. 
from  which  the  en-es,  ot  oU  has  been 
removed,  nuily  digested  and  admirably 
adnptcd  for  Invahila. — Bater'i  Viuuila 
CtomhtK,  a*  a  drink  or  oaten  tu>  cun- 
flvtiouenr  la  a  delieiou,  article  ;  highly 

recommended  by  tourists _ /Inter  s 

Ifroma,  luvalualile  ns  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren.  —  tknwii  Street  Choeohtte,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
XV.  BAKER  *Jt  CO, 
Dorchester,  JZass. 


(ffjstatf 


amine  our  1  mpro  ved  Keller  Positive  Force  Feed.tiralH 
Feed  and  Fertilizing  Drill  in.-,  nn,  Uaj  llakeo.  They 
are  as  good  k*  the  best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap.  Ail  are  war¬ 
ranted.  circulars  mailed  free.  Newark  Machine  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio*  h^atexn  Bt;mch  Houic.  tU^tmown,  md! 


Til  Mil,  p  lust, 

TO  THE  PARK  REGION  of  MINNESOTA. 

rpHE  Lmitl  of  Ljtkos,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows, 
lircwSu  x,i  I  Hard  Whcai.of  CHEAP  and  PLEASANT 
HOMES.  81  to  h;7  per  acre  of  first  owners.  Seud 
for  maps  and  puhllcavlotls  to 


The  oulv  Double  Mill  made  In 
thi*  W  est.  Twenty  different 
styles  aud  Sties,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty  five 
acres  per  day,  prices  rauglng 
from  A'ri  to  gii.Cro. 


C.  J.  WRIGHT, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 


CORN  &  POTATO 


r'ng&A  L  A.  Hodges,  after  testing  it 

"S  J',’11*1  '’filers,  says  If  Is  the  Best 
s  ^aJ  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 
J  „  .  only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Igiuls  Fair  In  ISJ3. 

..V'TJw"  Stoc,K  of  MAKERS*  SUP¬ 

PLIED.  Send  for  Circular  to 


G’ARM  FOR  SALK 

town  of  Danville,  Va. 


100  acres,  half  mile  from 
_  - “  a^***,  tiuf,  va.;  fllW*  Opobartl.  ('lovt*r  Tlm- 

use  and  burn:  suitable  for  rial  ry,  vegetable 


PEN  rs  Tt  1  RENT  for  Fair  p„r 
M.  (linns.  UK  Sycamore  st.,  cin't 
St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  Its  River  St. 


Manual  Ready. 

Seud  for  it  free.  Finest  book  ever  printed 
ou  these  subjects. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  42  La  Salle  St., 

^  ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

13?  Garden  Tool  Catalogue  now  ready. 


i’ ,,nT.  '  >mrn:  suitameror dairy.vege 

or  building  lots.  Apply  P.  O.  Box  158,  Danville,' Vi 


Light  h  A  I  low  a  rd  Sts 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT n 

STOCK  RAISING 

Halo ( 1 1  ass  |  ust ure  Sunuuer  and  Waiter.  U 

CORN  and  WHEAT 

AAnnnni . 


I W&S! 


232 


J^ntnunms. 


A  little  girl,  showing  her  little  cousin 
about  four  years  old.  a  star,  said,  “That  star 
you  see  up  there  is  bigger  than  this  world.” — 
No,  it  isn’t,”  said  he. — “Yes,  it  is." — “Then 
why  doesn’t  it  keep  the  rain  off?” 


Given  Up  by  Doctors. 

‘•Is  It  possible  that  Mr.  Godfrey  is  up  and  at  work, 

ad  cured  by  so  simple  n  remedy?” 

“I  assure  yon  it  fs  true  that  lie  Is  entirely  cured,  and 
with  nothing  but  Hop  Bitters:  and  only  ten  days  ago 
bl6  doctors  gave  him  up  and  said  he  must  die.” 

"Weli-a-day!  That’s  remarkable?  1  will  go  this 
day  and  get  some  for  my  poor  George — I  know  hops 
are  good.” 

How  to  Get  Sick.— Expose  yourself  day  and  ulglit 
eat  too  much  without  exercise,  work  too  hard  with¬ 
out  rest,  doctor  all  the  time,  take  nil  the  vile  nos¬ 
trums  advertised,  and  then  you  will  want  to  know 

How  to  Get  Week. — Which  is  answered  in  three 
words— Take  Hop  Bitters!— .-Kit-. 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.] 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

SULKY  HARROW 


THE  boys 


ail  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  hornets.  Lots  of 

....  „  ' _ L  and  back,  hand}- to  get  in  and  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  on  application  lo 


H.  A.  MOYER 


■  n.  iiiv  ■  la  n  ■ 

32  33,  37,  38  and!39  Woll  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Still  malutalns  Its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
in  the  market.  - 


It  Is  unsur 
passed  as  a 
CORN CUL¬ 
TIVATOR, 
and  has  ilrst-class 


ALBION 


Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 

Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  In  use. 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries 
and  orders  from  the  N.  K.  States.  N,  V.,  Pa.,  Del., 
N.  J.,  Md.,  Vu.,  W.  Va„  should  lie  addressed  o 
G.  B.  OUn  &  Co.,  Perry.  N.  Y.  Krotn  Cal.,  OrogOD 
Wash.  Ter.  and  Nt-v.  to  Batchelor  It  Wylie.  Sax 
Francisco,  CaL  From  nil  other  states  and  Ter 
rl lories  west  or  the  Mississippi  River,  ill.  an. 
Wie.,  the  Gale  Spring  tooth  Harrow  Co..  Be 
troit,  Mli'li.  From  the  Dominion  of  Uauuda, 
Noxon  Bros.,  Manuf.  Co.,  fiigersoll,  Ont.  From 
all  other  territory  to 


ANUF.  CO.,  Albion,  Micb. 


SEND  FOB..  CIH.OTJLAR. 


too  BIER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Or  219  Fulton  St.,  NewYork. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Mammoth  Pearls,  delivered  on  cars  at  $1 
per  bushel,  barrels  at  20  cents. 

J.  W.  HAYES,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES— Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant.  Mammoth  Pearl,  Clark’s  No.  1, 
Belle,  Queen  or  the  Valley,  l’rldeof  America,  Magnum 
Bonum,  each  $4  per  bbl.  of  3  bushels;  White  Star,  $5 
per  bbf.;  Brownell’s  Best,  Early  Telephone,  Early 
Electric,  Early  Sunrise,  each  $1  per  peck.  All  nrst- 
clami  and  true  to  name.  _  _ 

J .  TALCOTT  &  SON,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  STOCK !  LOW  PRICES! 

Eg*  mam  otters  his  surplus  stock  of 
|)  bJllk  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at 
•  liUUk  exceedingly  low  prices.  First- 
class  plants,  strictly  pure  and  in  tluc,  dormant  condi¬ 
tion  for  planting.  Send  quickly  for  list  of  prices. 
Address  P  E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on- Hud  sou, S.  \ . 

CYRftCUSE  ROAD  CART 

u  i# 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR. 

THE  FINEST  TOOL  FOR  YOUNG  CORN  EVER  OFFEREO  THE  FARMER. 


MAY  § 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  TS 


fj.  k**»'-’*a*  *•  A  aj  lu  I  kJ 

/ /^DELICIOUS.  LADIES 
✓  AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT. 


ATIVE  One  trial  proves  Its 

extraordinary  curative 
value. 


TRY  A  25-CENT  BOX. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 


\r^  , 


— -  — .--g  Made  in  FOUR  STYLES,  all 

1  ”  sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

sTheU  auperioritydemon- 

~Jl|  Their  success  without  a 
I ,q  viluohT  r»"w  mai  ms^to  .•  parallel. 

'  :vl  Over  20,000  In  dally  use. 
Il  tr  0  y  0  ffl  They  are  Sklf-SHJmmino. 

!■  1  L  -  Jty  Five  Gold  Medals  and 
11  j|  .  -Ti*-  pall  Seven  Silver  Medals  for 

I  superiority.  Haisk  Mork 

sH  lip1'  “  tan  CBKAU,  M AKK Ric-mcu  Butter. 

3*1  nl - -  davis  swing  churns. 

^^IL  ^**^1  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK¬ 

ERS.  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies. 

S-3T  Send  nostal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 


g3f~  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


BULL  -  DOZING 


A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Scnving 

HENDERSONS 

CENTRAL PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  identical 
with  those  used  in  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  SftxIStt.,  equaling  300  sq  It.,  or 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  required,  lust  ructions 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  grxi.-is  with  all 
orders.  Pi  ice.  Sorts,  per  ql  (if  by  mall,  add  10 
i-ls.  perqt.  for  postage).  Irby  freight  ure\ press, 
$1.30  per  peck.  fci.Uu  per  bushel.  Catalogue  of 

“Everything  for  the  Carden" 

mailed  free  ou  application, 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 


THE 


mni  iiuuw^^ 


'  , 


sm 


v**w«tv 


^try  H  O 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  12,  1883 


VolXLII.  No  1737 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1S83,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fyt  l)eri)sman. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


JERSEY  COW  BERTHA  MORGAN. 


This  week  we  present  to  our  readers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  of  the  celebrated  cow  Bertha 
Morgan  4,770  A.  J.  C.  C.,  the  property  of 
Vallancey  E.  Fuller  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada.  She  is  confessedly  a  typical  Jersey 
cow,  possessing  nearly  all  the  full  points  of 
a  perfect  Jersey.  She  is  a  solid,  dark  mul¬ 
berry  fawn ,  shading  into  black,  with  a  golden 
sti-eak  on  the  back,  full  black  points  and  a  flrst- 
class  escutcheon.  Her  coat  is  like  satin,  skin 
soft  and  as  yellow  as  gold,  body  extremely 
roomy  and  udder  uncomfortably  large-look¬ 
ing,  but  finely  formed,  lu  her  full  flush  she 
gives  44  pounds  of  the  richest  milk  per  day, 
and  has  a  record  of  19  pound*  six  ounces 
of  butter  in  a  week  in  mid-winter.  She  was 
selected  for  her  present  owner  by  Mr. 
Willis  P.  Hazard  as  the  best  cow  to  be 
purchased  in  the  United  States,  without  limit 
of  price.  Her  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
splendid  types  of  Jerseys.  Her  dam,  Patter¬ 
son’s  Beauty  4,760,  has  a  record  of  18  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week’s  test,  and  her  gran  clam 
Amy  895,  had  a  similar  record.  Collaterally, 
too,  she  is  honorably  connected.  Her  sister, 
Mollie  Brown  7,881,  had  a  record  of  16  pounds 
of  butter  a  week,  but  her  enormous  flow  of 
milk  killed  her  last  Summer,  shortly  after 
calving.  Her  daughter,  Lydia  Darrach 
4,908,  lias  yielded  at  the  rate  of  16  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  while  her  sister,  Belle  of  Glen- 
cairn,  gave  16  quarts  of  the  richest  milk  with 
her  first  calf.  Bertha  Morgan  certainly 
belongs  to  one  of  the  “First  Families”  of 
Jerseys. 

- ♦  ♦  4 - 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


Again,  I  am  in  the  Furnas  of  affliction.  The 
ex-Govornor  of  Nebraska  objects  to  my  sug¬ 
gestion  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  stockmen  to 
occupy  the  public  land;  but  it  seems  that  the 
grounds  he  takes  are  quite  baseless.  He  says 
the  occupier  of  government  land  pays  for  it 
either  in  cash  or  by  improving  and  occupying 
it.  It  is  a  curious  way  of  paying  for  land  by 
improving  and  occupying  it  and  getting  all 
the  benefits  for  oneVself.  However,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that,  the  man  is  only  occupying 
his  own  share  of  the  public  domain.  He  is 
a  part  of  the  government  anyhow,  and  has  a 
right  to  bis  inheritance  and  certainly  earns  it. 
1  know  how  it  is  myself,  and  what  it  was  to  go 
West  before  the  railroads  helped  a  settler  to 
reach  his  homestead. 


This  question  must  soon  be  settled,  and  as 
the  Rural  is  a  powerful  agent  in  forming 
public  opinion  and  is  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
justice  to  all,  I  hope  it  will  give  some  promi¬ 
nence  to  this  question  and  help  to  reach  a 
reasonable  settlement.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  question  of  “agrarianism”  as  it 
occurred  in  Roman  history  ami  seems  to  be 
likely  to  occur  in  ours.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  would  have  no  man  own  more  land 
than  he  can  occupy  and  work  and  use  himself, 
and  no  individual  to  be  a  “landlord.”  I  want 
no  lord  but  the  commonwealth,  and  I  object 
to  great  estates  in  private  hands  even  among 
stockmen.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  a  bonanza  farmer 
can  have  40,000  acres  in  a  block  when  every 
alternate  section  in  the  railroad  grants  is  oi>en 
to  public  entry  under  the  Homestead  Act,  and 
the  railroad  has  only  the  other  alternate  sec¬ 
tions.  How  is  this?  Perhaps  ex-Governor 
Furnas  will  explain  this  unlaw  ful  monopoly. 

Kicking  cows  are  a  great  nuisance  no  doubt, 
and  a  cure  for  the  vice  would  be  a  boon  to 
those  who  don’t  know  how  to  train  their  cows 
to  be  quiet  and  gentle  and  behave  themselves  as 
they  should  do.  Here  is  a  cure  for  a  kicking 
cow  “as  is  a  cure”  given  in  a  very  good  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  too.  It  says,  “stanchion  your 
cow  by  the  door.  Bore  a  1 V.,  inch  hole  through 
a  part  on  the  offside  of  the  cow  about  two 
inches  lower  than  where  you  put  a  strap 
around  the  leg  just  above  the  gambrel  joint.” 
If  any  eowr  can  stand  that  cure  and  kicks  after 
that  she  is  incorrigible.  But  who  is  to  hold 
the  cow’s  leg  during  the  operation?  Kickiug 
cowrs  are  made  so.  They  do  not  make  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  calf  and  the  heifer  are  kindly 
trained,  they  will  not  kick;  but  if  they  are 
ill-used  and  prodded  with  forks  and  dogged 
up  and  down,  I  don’t  blame  them  for  kicking. 

I  am  asked  how  the  good  qualities  of  a  grade 
Jersey  cow  can  be  transmitted  to  her  offspring. 
Now  this  is  a  question  that  interests  thousands 
of  readers  of  the  Rural,  all  of  whom,  I  take 
it,  wish  to  improve  their  stock  Grade  animals 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  transmit  good 
qualities  so  surely  as  pure-bred;  bub  there  is  a 
chance  that  they  may  if  the  right  course  is 
taken.  That  the  grade  is  bettor  than  the 
native  dam  is  a  good  start,  and  shows  that  im¬ 
provement  is  begun.  And  to  continue  it,  the 
very  same  process  that  began  it  must  tie  pur¬ 
sued  right  along.  This  is  to  breed  the  cow  to 
the  best  pure  Jersey  bull  that  can  bo  procured. 
To  breed  it  to  a  Holstein  (let  us  always  call 
this  Dutch,  which  it  is),  would  be  to  throw* 
away  all  that  has  been  gained  and  get  a  much 
mixed  mongrel.  Once  a  line  of  breeding  is 
started,  that  line  should  be  followed  without 
departing  from  it. 


is  not  altogether  insoluble.  One  pound  of  it 
dissolves  in  about  50,000  pounds  of  pure  water. 
In  water  containing  carbonic  acid  it  dissolves 
much  more  abundantly  up  to  one  part  in  1,500. 
When  vegetable  or  animal  matters  undergo 
decay  in  the  soil  their  nitrogen  becomes  nitric 
acid  w'hich  unites  with  the  lime  and  the  result¬ 
ing  calcium  nitrate  dissolves  with  great  ease.  In 
most  good  soils  sulphate  of  lime  is  constantly 
dissolving  in  the  rainwater,  500  parts  of  which 
can  take  up  one  part  of  sulphate.  Thus  it 
happens  that  between  the  crops  which  are 
harvested  off  the  laud,  and  the  wrater  which 
drains  through  and  runs  away  into  the  streams 
a  slow*  but  constant  removal  of  lime  from  the 
soil  is  going  on. 

This  waste  of  lime  from  the  soil  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  roughly  measured  by  the  quality  of 
the  spring  and  well  waters.  In  Lewis  County 
and  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y,,  the  Black  River 
flows  in  a  valley  that  lies  nearly  along  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  granitic  rocks  and  soils 
on  the  east  and  north,  and  of  limestone  lodges 
and  land  to  the  w'est  and  south.  The  grauite 
region  is  mostly  one  of  Pine  and  Spruce  tim¬ 
ber,  with  a  sandy,  light  soil  and  pure,  soft  wa¬ 
ter.  The  limestone  country  was  formerly 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hard-wood, 
has  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  or  clayey  soil  and  w*a- 
t.  >r  so  hard  that  it  quickly  “furs"  a  tea-kettle 
and  cannot  well  be  used  for  washing  with  soap, 
on  account  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime  which  it  holds  in  solution. 

When  such  removal  of  lime  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  the  fertility  of  the  laud  is  impaired, 
aud  then  restoration  of  the  lime  is  essential  to 
renew  the  productiveness.  On  such  a  soil  finely 
ground  limestone  acts  like  magic,  and  a  ton  or 
two  of  it  “renovates”  the  land  for  10  or 30  years, 
provided,  of  course,  that  other  deficiencies  have 
not  occurred  or  have  been  remedied  by  the 
usual  manurings  and  amendments.  If  the 
limestone  is  one  of  the  impurer  sorts,  contain¬ 
ing  magnesia,  sulphates,  phosphates,  etc.,  its 
application  may  make  good  a  wider  range  of 
deficiencies  and  lie  more  beneficial  than  wore 
it  simply  carbonate  of  lime.  On  the  other 
hand,  ground  limestone  on  soils  already  con¬ 
taining  an  abundance  of  lime  would  be  Of  no 
use  whatever — like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  soil  underlaid 
at  a  few  feet  depth  by  limestone,  is  superficial¬ 
ly  wanting  in  calcium  compounds.  I  have 
known  instances  where  an  application  mostly 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  has  worked 
admirably  on  such  land.  In  Great  Britain 
where  “liming”  has  long  been  practiced,  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  lime  “sinks,”  and 
this  evidently  takes  place  in  part  by  solution. 

Ground  limestone  is  not  altogether  the  same 
in  its  effects  on  the  Laud  and  crop  as  slaked 
lime.  The  latter  is  a  powerful  chemical  agent 
and  may  be  useful  where  carbonate  of  lime  is 
already  abundant,  by  its  influence  on  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  or  by  its  solvent  action  on 
the  stores  of  plant  food  that  are  present  but 
unavailable  in  many  soils.  Slaked  lime,  after 
long  exposure  to  air,  takes  up  carbonic-acid 
gas  and  then  is  a  carbonate  quite  similar 
chemically  to  ground  limestone,  but  vastly 
more  perfect  iu  pulverization. 

When  ground  limestone  is  applied  where  the 
need  of  it  has  been  urgent  it  is  at  once  highly 
appreciated,  aud  farmers  who  enjoy  its  bene¬ 
fit  are  likely  to  conclude  that  it  must  bo  gen¬ 
erally  efficacious.  Others  find  it  totally  with¬ 
out  action  on  their  land  or  crops.  From  this 
opposition  of  experience  arises  a  controversy 
which  is  carried  on  with  more  "zeal  than  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  cau  only  bo  set  at  rest  by  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  reasons  of  its  benefit  or 
failure. 

The  attempts  to  make  a  commerce  iu  ground 
limestone  arc  sometimes  lamentably  absurd. 
Recently  a  party  has  proposed  to  introduce 
into  Connecticut  a  “fertilizer,”  composed 
essentially  of  ground  limestone  which  is  quar¬ 
ried  in  Northern  New  York.  No  doubt  it 
would  do  good  on  many  a  Connecticut  farm, 
but  carbonate  of  lime  cau  be  quarried  in  Con¬ 
necticut  itself  and  can  be  brought  from  points 
la  New  York  State  much  nearer  than  Lake 
Ontario.  The  persistent  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  sell  the  shell  marl  of  Central 
New  York  and  other  localities  under  various 
extraordinary  names,  as  “The  Bird  Guano  and 
Fertilizer,”  “Albemarle  Fertilizer,”  “Lacust¬ 
rine  Fertilizer,”  and  of  coarse  at  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  price  ($80  per  ton),  have  not  met  with 
much  success  for  the  simple  reasons  that  pul¬ 
verized  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  very  common 
substance  aud  is  therefore  worth,  commer¬ 
cially,  but  a  very  few  dollars  per  ton. 

For  many  years  leached  ashes  have  been 
extensively  transported  from  Northern  New 
York  and  Canada,  to  Long  Island  and  South¬ 
ern  New  England.  In  1881  more  than  250,000 
bushels,  or  4,500  tons,  of  this  fertilizer  were  sold 
in  Connecticut.  Leached  ashes  contain  two- 
thirds  per  cent  of  magnesia,  and  about  one  per 
cent  each  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  with 
35  percent  of  moisture  and  worthless  matters. 
They  cost  about  $10 per  ten,  and  tlieir  efficacy, 
which  is  often  conspicuous  aud  often  imper¬ 
ceptible,  chiefly  lies  in  the  ,60  per  cent  of  cur- 


But  stockmen  are  also  citizens,  and  if  they 
can  acquire  honestly  a  tract  of  grazing  ground 
they  have  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  bonanza 
farmers  have  to  own  their  40,000  acres,  or 
more  or  less.  Bona  Side  settlers  will  never 
settle  the  Great  Plains.  They  might  go  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  occupy  those,  aud 
cultivate  narrow  strips  by  irrigation,  but  what 
would  become  of  the  dry  uplands.  They  would 
then  control  the  ground  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  stockmen  do  now.  At  present 
the  cattle-men  cannot  own  more  than  160  acres 
of  land,  aud  if  they  were  confined  to  that  their 
business  would  be  at  an  end  very  soon.  The 
ex-Governor  says  it  is  “nonsense”  to  talk  of 
these  lands  as  useless  for  any  other  purpose 
than  grazing.  Pei  haps  I  know  as  much  about 
that  as  the  next  man.  It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  my  opinion  is  backed  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ages.  Climate  cannot  be  changed  so 
radically  by  thousands  of  years  of  man’s  little 
efforts,  as  to  make  those  vast  plains  fit  for 
ordinary  agriculture.  If  ex-Governor  Fur¬ 
nas  knows  of  a  single  instance  in  history  of 
such  a  case,  as  of  vast  arid  plains  and  a  rain¬ 
less  climate  becoming  so  wonderfully  changed, 
let  him  refer  to  it. 


Also  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  1  admit 
there  is  water  enough  to  irrigate  all  those 
lands.  I  distinctly  stated  the  contrary  of  that. 
A  well  that  would  irrigate  160  acres  of  land 
would  cost  more  than  a  good  fami  iu  Nebraska 
of  the  same  size,  and  there  are  millions  of  acres 
in  Nebraska  waiting  to  be  owned  ami  cultiva¬ 
ted,  that  do  not  require  irrigation. 


But  “man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone.”  Ho 
must  have  beef  and  mutton  as  well.  Cattle 
can  be  herded  so  cheaply  on  the  Plains  as  to 
make  meat  reasonably  cheap  for  all  time  to 
come.  The  stock  interest  has  its  rights,  too, 
and  what  I  have  proposed  is  not  to  soli  those 
lands,  but  to  lease  them  for  terms  of,  say,  30 
years,  at  such  a  rent  as  will  pay  interest  on  the 
value.  This  has  been  done  in  Australia  on 
similar  lauds,  and  iu  South  America  and  South 
Africa,  and  would  be  just  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  At  present  stockmen  are  forced  to 
act  without  the  apparent  pale  of  the  law  or 
lose  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 


farm  Cxmtoimj. 


GROUND  LIMESTONE. 


PROFESSOR  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 


Ground  limestone  has  been  much  talked  of 
lately  as  a  fertilizer.  What  is  it  and  what  is 
it  good  for  applied  to  land  ? 

The  purest  limestones  are  principally  or  en¬ 
tirely  carbonate  of  lime  or,  as  chemists  now 
more  commonly  term  it,  calcium  carbonate. 
This  substance  is  agriculturally  important 
because  no  crop  can  develop  in  the  absence 
of  a  calcium  (lime)  compound  and  because 
calcium  carbonate  is  to  vegetation  a  most 
common  and  appropriate  source  o#  this  sub¬ 
stance.  One  hundred  pounds  of  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  contain  56  pounds  of  lime  and 
44  pounds  of  carbonic  acid.  A  good  yield  of 
80  to  45  bushels  of  the  ordinary  grain  crops, 
straw  included,  annually  withdraws  from  the 
land  about  10  pounds  of  lime.  One-and-a- 
half  long  ton  of  hay  takes  away  30  pounds 
and  two  long  tens  of  Red  Clover,  85  pounds. 
Onr  other  crops  mostly  stand  between  these 
extremes,  and  with  the  exception  of  nitrogen 
and  potash,  no  other  ingredients  are  common¬ 
ly  demanded  of  the  soil  in  greater  quantity. 
It  is  therefore  evident  enough  that  were  lime 
as  scarce  and  as  costly  to  provide  as  are  ni¬ 
trogen  and  potash,  any  means  of  supplying  the 
former  would  rank  iu  importance  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  yield  the  latter  substance. 

Fertile  soils  always  contain  a  supply  of  lime 
in  some  shape  or  other,  but  poor  soils  are  often 
deficient  in  this  element  of  productiveness,  and 
soils  once  fertile  may  in  the  course  of  time  be 
so  far  exhausted  of  lime  as  to  require  some 
applications  that  will  restore  it. 

Lime  may  exist  in  soils  in  the  states  of  car¬ 
bonate,  silicate,  humate,  aud  phosphate.  The 
last-named  compound  is  generally  very  small 
iu  amount.  The  silicates  winch  contain  lime 
are  quite  numerous;  most  common  minerals 
of  the  granitic  and  slaty  rocks  are  compounds 
of  this  sort.  As  these  break  down  under  the 
processes  of  weathering  their  lime  becomes 
carbonate,  or  in  presence  of  humus  (decayed 
vegetable  matter)  humate.  Carbonate  of  lime 


bonato  of  lime  which  is  their  characteristic 
ingredient,  and  which  they  contain  in  a  state 
of  extreme  subdivision  and  therefore  prepared 
for  immediate  action. 

Ordinarily,  ground  limestone  cannot  be 
nearly  so  quick  a  fertilizer  as  leached  ashes, 
because  its  pulverization  is  comparatively  very 
rough  and  imperfect.  In  fuet,  it  is  probable 
that  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  it  is  generally  cheap¬ 
er  to  burn  the  limestone  than  to  grind  it,  es¬ 
pecially  when  much  transportation  has  to  be 
undertaken,  and  for  three  reasons,  viz. :  1. 
because  60  pounds  of  burned  lime  are  equal  to 
100  of  limestone;  3.  because  tv  hen  slaked  it  is 
pulverized  to  a  degree  that  no  mill  can  possi¬ 
bly  imitate  or  approach,  and,  8,  because  a 
small  dose  of  slaked  lime— say  1,000  pounds 
or  20  bushels — equals  for  immediate  effect  five 
times  or  more  that  amount  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  besides  benefiting  some  kinds  of  soil  iu 
a  way  not  manifested  by  the  latter. 

Iu  conclusion,  ground  limestone  may  be  in 
many  cases  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but  it  can¬ 
not.  be  indiscriminately  recommended,  aud 
ordinarily' cannot  be  sold  for  more  than  a  few 
dollars  per  ton  or  be  subject  to  any  considera¬ 
ble  transportation  except  at  a  loss  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 


RAISING  SWEET  POTATOES. 


Many  of  the  inodes  of  raising  sweet  potatoes 
are  so  elaborate  that  many  are  deterred  from 
attempting  to  grow*  them  because  of  the  extra 
trouble.  In  presenting  the  following  method 
I  merely  aim  to  simplify  the  growing  of  that 
useful  vegetable.  The  soil  1  would  select  would 
lie  as  nearly  pure  sand  as  possible,  though  a 
light  sandy  loam  is  good.  If  this  can  be  well 
manured  with  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  leaf 
mold,  or  wood-pile  dirt,  aud  a  liberal  coat  of 
ashes,  the  conditions  are  extra  favorable. 
Broadcast  manuring  is  best,  but  manuring  in 
the  drill  will  do.  I  have  frequently  seen  soil 
so  rich  that  sweet  potatoes  would  form  nothing 
but  “strings.” 

To  obtain  the  plants  or  sprouts  is,  of  course, 
the  greatest  trouble.  My  method  is  to  dig  a 
hole  about  a  foot  deep,  allowing  about  20 
square  feet  of  surface*  for  a  bushel  of  seed. 
A  hole  three  feet  wide  is  of  convenient  size. 
This  I  fill  with  coarse  mauure  from  the  horse 
stables,  aud  it  is  trodden  or  beaten  down  as 
hard  as  possible.  If  1  waut  plants  quickly,  I 
wot  the  manure  with  hot  water  and  cover  im¬ 
mediately  with  sandy  soil  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  inches.  This  is  again  trodden,  and 
the  potatoes  are  laid  as  closely  as  possible  with¬ 
out  touching,  the  large  one's  being  split,  aud 
covered  w  ith  about  throe  inches  of  ordinary 
soil.  Litter  of  some  kind  is  then  heaped  upon 
the  bed  aud  the  whole  covered  with  plank. 
Sometimes  the  planks  are  omitted  end  the  lit¬ 
ter  heaped  higher.  As  the  object  is  to  retain 
heat,  the  planks  can  be  dispensed  with  if  there 
is  not  too  much  rain.  After  the  plants  are  up, 
and  the  litter  removes  1,  the  planks  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  tii  protect  the  vines  from  frost. 

Care  must  be  exercised  that  the  lied  is  not 
heated  too  much.  The  hand  must  be  inserted 
into  the  sand,  and  if  the  heat  is  great  all  the 
litter  must  be  taken  off.  It  is  a  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  great  heat  is  required  to  obtain  po¬ 
tato  plants,  because  a  generation  ago  sweet 
potatoes  were  planted  like  Irish  potatoes.  In 
a  warm  location  1  have  seen  laxis  sprouted 
nicely  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  though 
they  were  later  than  those  raised  iu  hot-beds. 
1  lied  from  the  middle  to  the  last,  of  April,  and 
commence  putting  out  about  May  25.  I  throw 
up  rows  every  three  feet,  and  plant  a  foot 
apart  iu  the  row. 

My  met  hod  of  setting  out  is  as  follows:  The 
dropjier  lets  go  a  plant  every  foot,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  a  man  following  picks  up  the  plant 
with  his  left  hand,  ami  inserting  his  light  into 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  withdraws  it  immediately, 
and  quickly  places  the  sprout  iu  the  hole  thus 
made,  allowing  the  dirt  to  full  around  the 
roots,  leaving  a  hollow  around  the  stem.  A 
third  man  following  pours  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  the  hole,  and  a  fourth  draws  dry  <lirt 
around  the  plant,  and  then  it  can  stand  any 
amount  of  dry  weather.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  refer  to  planting  in  dry  weather,  and 
though  the  labor  is  double  1  prefer  it.  By 
placing  in  u  dry  hole  the  dry  dirt  immediately 
covers  the  roots,  and  the  water  firms  the  soil 
in  a  natural  manner,  w  hile  the  finish  of  dry 
dirt  prevents  the  baking  of  the  soil.  Any  time 
of  day  cun  be  used  for  planting,  though  the 
afternoon  is  preferable.  Warm  or  cold  water 
cau  lie  used,  for  I  never  saw*  auy  difference. 
The  after- work  is  simple:  cultivate  and  keep 
clear  of  weeds,  etc.,  until  the  vines  are,  say^ 
two  feet  long;  then  hill  up  aud  louvo.  I  have 
seen  excellent  sweet  potatoes  growm  on  new 
land  without  any  cultivation,  but  the  weeds 
and  that  pest,  “Crab  Grass,”  did  not  appear. 
If  the  vines  are  cut  off  and  planted  iu  good 
»oil  a  crop  of  “slips,”  the  best  for  seed,  cau  bo 
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raised.  One  bushel  of  good  seed  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  five  or  six  thousand  plants. 

Dorchester  Co.,  Md.  “  Dorset.” 


SALT  FOR  POTATOES;  HEN  MANURE 
FOR  CORN. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  Rural  an  item  on 
sowing  salt  on  potato  land.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  tried  the  same  with  nearly  the  same 
results,  and  would  highly  recommend  sowing 
salt  for  any  crop,  especially  wheat  and  oats. 
Last*  season  I  sowed  two  acres  of  Spring 
wheat,  and  on  it  two  barrels  of  salt  and  two 
of  lime,  leaving  a  corner  without  any,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  result  was  a 
splendid  crop  on  all  excepting  the  unsalted 
and  unlimed  corner,  on  which  there  was 
scarcely  any  crop.  I  put  on  one  barrel  of  salt 
per  acre,  and  get  the  best  results  by  sowing 
it  early  in  Spring,  while  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  plowed  the  previous  Fall.  If  the  salt 
is  hard  and  lumpy  spread  it  on  the  barn 
floor  and  drive  a  roller  over  it;  this  is  a  quick 
way  to  pulverize  it.  I  consider  it  as  good  a 
fertilizer  as  one  can  get  for  live  times  its  cost. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Rural’s  answer  to  H. 
R.  L.’s  question  in  a  late  issue  in  regard 
to  hen  manure  on  coni.  The  way  1  treat 
mine  is  to  loosen  it  up  under  the  roost  and  let 
it  dry;  then  1  make  it  as  line  as  I  can  with 
a  fork;  than  mix  three  bushels  of  ashes,  one 
of  lime  (slaked)  to  one  of  manure;  then,  last 
of  all,  I  put  on  a  peek  of  millet-seed  and  shut 
the  hens  in  for  a  couple  of  days,  in  scratch¬ 
ing  for  the  millet  they  just  nicely  pulverize 
the  whole  muss.  Last  year  I  used  a  large 
handful  on  the  top  of  each  hill,  following  the 
planter  right  up;  the  result  was  truly  grati¬ 
fying.  I  hail  a  good  chance  to  see  the  effects 
of  the  mixture,  as  a  part  of  my  corn-field 
was  ou  new  ground  and  the  other  on  ground 
that  had  been  under  the  plow  for  years.  1 
treated  the  old  ground  as  above,  and  my  best 
corn  was  there.  [We  cannot  altogether  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  mixing  of  hen  manure,  wood- 
ashes  and  lime  so  long  before  the  application 
of  the  mixture  to  the  crop.  There  is  much 
risk  that  the  ashes  or  lime  will  set  free  some  of 
the  ammonia  (nitrogen)  in  the  hen  manure, 
thus  causing  the  loss  of  its  most  valuable  ingre¬ 
dient.  If  the  mixture  should  become  moist  the 
loss  would  certainly  l>e  considerable. — Eds.] 
It  seems  to  me  if  farmers,  in  a  few  wor  ds, 
w'ould  give  their  way  of  doing  work  anti  their 
experience  in  farming  some  pet  crop,  together 
with  the  result,  etc.,  it  would  perhaps  put 
new  ideas  into  the  heads  of  some,  and  create 
a  desire  to  try  the  same,  and  much  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  it.  e.  g.  s. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 


farm  (Tonnes. 


A  GOOD  HAY-RACK. 

[For  Illustrations,  sre  page  29fi.  ] 

The  numerous  styles  of  hay-rack  that  one 
may  see  ou  different  farms  indicate  that  the 
best  methods  of  constructing  this  indispeusuble 
device  to  the  farmer  is  not  generally  under¬ 
stood.  After  constructing  several  hay-racks, 

1  have  decided  upon  a  plan  which,  whether  it 
is  absolutely  best  or  not,  is  the  best  that  I  am 
able  to  devise. 

It  is  made  of  sound  yellow  pine,  a  timber 
that  combines  lightness,  strength  and  elas¬ 
ticity— the  qualities  needed  in  a  hay-rock.  As 
will  appear  from  tin*  drawing,  Fig.  1811,  it  is  a 
flat,  rack,  the  style  that  gives  the  lowest  center 
of  gravity  to  the  load  and  necessitates  the 
least  high  pitching.  The  main  pieces  are  com¬ 
posed  of  2xK  joists,  16  feet  long.  The  cross 
beams  are  of  2x4  scantling,  and  are  cut  about 
eight  feet  loug.  The  smaller  cross-pieces  that 
support  the  boards  for  the  bottom,  are  I]ax4 
inches.  To  avoid  boring  holes  through  the  joists 
and  cross-beams,  which  unavoidably  weakens 
them,  damps  made  of  inch  round  iron  are 
used.  These  are  put  on  as  show  n  in  Fig.  UK) 
one  arm  passing  ou  ouch  side  of  the  joists,  and 
through  the  cross-pieces  at  the  bottom,  where 
a  piece  ol'  inch  band  iron  having  holes 
punched  through  it  at  the  proper  distances 
apart,  is  slipped  over  the  ends  of  the  damp, 
and  the  whole  drawn  tightly  together  by  two 
nuts,  as  shown.  To  keep  the  beams  from  slip¬ 
ping  on  the  joist  a  hole  is  bored  an  inch  deep 
in  the  center  of  the  edge  of  each,  where  they 
come  together,  and  u  pin  is  inserted,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines. 

The  front  standard,  shown  iu  Fig.  191,  has 
its  side-piocos  two  inches  thick,  three  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  tapered  to  two  inches  at 
the  top.  1  had  formerly  found  trouble  in  put¬ 
ting  this  so  together  that  it  did  not  soon  be¬ 
come  loose  and  shackling  from  the  jar  of  the 
wagon.  Pins  would  rattle  out  and  bolts  would 
lose  their  nuts  and  fall  out  also.  The  cross¬ 
pieces  at  the  top,  when  mortised  through  the 
side-pieces,  necessitated  the  removal  of  so 
much  wood  {is  to  weaken  the  latter  seriously. 


To  avoid  this,  I  mortise  them  in  but  half  an 
inch,  and  hold  the  sides  together  by  passing 
one-fourth-inch  rods  through,  as  shown.  To 
secure  the  side-pieces  to  the  shaft  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  they  will  neither  break  off  nor 
work  loose,  I  make  the  tenon  but  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  with  the  mortise  of  corre¬ 
sponding  depth,  and  pass  an  eight-inch 
machine  bolt  through  from  below,  sinking 
the  nut  into  the  side-piece,  as  shown.  The 
shafts  may  be  made  of  3x3  oak  scantling. 
The  rear  standard  is  two  inches  thick,  six 
inches  wide  at  the  hottom,  tapered  to  three 
inches  at  the  top.  The  arches  are  of  ash, 
inches  wide  by  soven-eigbths  thick,  I  used  for 
this  purpose  the  felloes  of  a  pair  of  old  grain- 
drill  wheels,  which  answered  the  purpose  admir¬ 
ably.  The  ends  are  attached  to  the  boards  of 
the  rack  by  short  pieces  of  band-irou.  bent  at 
the  proper  angle  one  end  of  which  is  bolted 
to  the  arch  and  the  other  to  the  board.  The 
slats  are  of  pine,  one  inch  by  one-and-a-balf 
inch,  and  are  bolted  on  with  short  carriage 
bolts.  The  boards  are  live  inches  wide,  and 
are  held  in  place  by  means  of  bolts  at  the  ends. 
The  bolts  pass  throgh  pieces  of  inch  band-irou 
placed  across  the  boards  and  cut  loug  enough 
so  that  the  cuds  may  be  bent  down  over  their 
edges.  This  prevents  the  boards  from  split¬ 
ting.  In  order  to  make  the  rack  a  little  dish¬ 
ing  I  place  short  pieces  two  inches  square 
between  the  joists  and  cross-beams  at  the  ends 
of  the  rack,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  189.  The  rack  is 
held  iu  place  ou  the  wagon  by  blocks  bolted 
to  the  outside  of  the  joists  on  each  side  of  the 
rear  stakes.  Elm. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WIRE  FENCES. 

At  the  present  time  wire  seems  to  be  the 
material  par  excellence  for  fences.  It  answers 
all  purposes,  besides  being  cheap,  durable  and 
easily  put  up.  It  offers  so  little  resistance  to 
the  wind  that  snow  is  never  deposited  in  drifts 
beside  it.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  especially 
on  uorth  and  south  roads,  which  are  often  im¬ 
passable  iu  Winter. 

There  is  still  a  better  and  cheajxn'  material 
that,  can  be  used;  and  that  is  reds  from  the 
rolling  mill,  of  which  wire  is  made.  Bessemer 
steel  rods,  No.  0,  (throe-sixteenth  of  an  inch  iu 
diameter),  will  run  10  feet  to  the  pound,  and 
can  be  purchased  for  $00  a  ton  (2,240  pounds). 
They  come  in  pieces  of  about  70  pounds  each, 
and  are  very  much  stronger  than  fence  wire, 
never  having  lieen  weakened  by  the  processes 
to  which  the  latter  is  subjected  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  These  rods  are  made  in  several  places 
in  this  country  and  are  imported  from  Europe 
in  very  large  quantities. 

Three  rods,  10  inches  apart,  will  make  a 
fence  four  feet  high  and  will  cost  less  than  12 
cents  a  rod,  not  counting  the  freight.  Will 
some  one  tell  how  to  umkc  a  cheaper  fence,  or 
state  the  objections  to  this  one?  Why  should 
the  farmer,  in  addition  to  a  “protective  tariff,” 
pay  for  having  these  rods  made  into  fence 
wire?  1  hopo  to  hear  from  others  ou  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  M.  Crawford. 

Summit  Co. ,  O. 


'Pomo  toxica  l 


EASTER  BEURRE. 

GEN.  WM.  H.  NOBLE. 

The  portraits  of  the  Easter  Beurrc  and  the 
outline  iu  the  Rural  of  April  7  are  very 
good  for  California  Easter  Beurre.  But  an 
Easter  Beurre*  grown  in  the  East  or  France 
would  never  feel  like  claiming  kinship  with 
the  robust  growth  of  this  fruit  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  fact  is,  the  Easter  Beurrd  aud 
W  inter  Nelis  gain  under  the  warm  and  long 
seasons  of  California  and  its  irrigation  a  full¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  of  fiosh  which  1  have 
never  seen  iu  one  specimen  grown  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Slope*  or  sent  us  from  Franco. 

I  wonder  our  friends  iu  Virginia  and  “way 
down  South,”  do  not  give  this  luscious  fruit 
the  benefit  of  their  seasons  and  stock  with  it 
our  Northern  marts,  all  along  from  Fall  to 
mid-winter.  They  might  easily  keep  it  until 
April.  It  would  beat  Floridu  oranges  for 
profit  out  of  sight.  Ou  the  Quince  they  could 
be  got  from  the  bud  to  fruitage  quite  as  quick  y 
as  the  Orange;  almost  assjiecdily  as  the  Peach. 

1  send  you  an  Easter  Bourn)  growu  by  my¬ 
self.  It  is  an  astray.  By  chance  it  was  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  drawer  beneath  some  linen  towels. 
It  has  thus  stood  a  freezing  temperature  and 
is  only  a  little  wilted.  I  think  it  \v  ill  make 
you  a  rich  and  welcome  morsel.  [Somewhat 
shriveled,  but  tender,  sweet  aud  juicy.— Eds.] 

If  you  want  peai-s  to  last  through  the 
Winter  keep  them  cold  and  dry  in  a  drawer 
or  box.  Roll  them  iu  some  thin  paper  aud 
cover  over  loosely  that  you  may  inspect  them 
from  time  to  time.  When  they  approach 
maturity  bring  them  for  a  few  days  into  a 
warm  room  to  ripen. 


*  “ Our  people  are  going  to  buy  the  KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER  by  the  hundreds  as 
soon  as  they  introduced.  A  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  one  from  Tennessee,  three  from 
Canada  and  one  from  Michigan  saw  mine  at 
work  and  all  pronounced  it  a  grand  success." 
(M.  W.  Dunham),  Seepage 299. 


THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cap,  and  securing  greater 
strength  and  durability. 

These  W atches  are  all  open  face.  The  bezel, 
into  which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment,  is  attached  to  the  case  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  and  thus  forms  an  air-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men.  travelers,  miners,  lumlier- 
meu  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  • 


The  following  letters  tell  their  own 
story: 

“Valdosta,  Ga.,  July 20,  1882, 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  months  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind 
easier.  Ou  examination  1  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw-logs  that  hail  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  a  bush 
aud  threw  his  watch  into  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  and  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  he  got  it  out  it  was  running  and  he 
thought  all  right.  Iu  about  three  months  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  and  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
railroad  and  mill  men.  B.  W.  Bently.” 

“  Clinton,  Iowa.  April  29, 1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Win.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  wav  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  I  sold  m  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall.  The  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  he  lost  the  watch  in  the  woods,  and  found 
it  this  week  in  about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had 
lain  three  mouths  aud  over  in  snow  and  water, 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — only  a 
hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  these  cases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

and  ns  a  Perfectly  Dust-Proof  Stem  Winding 
Watch  Case,  Ulialleiute  the  World  to  Produce 
its  Equal. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  JEWELERS. 

MEADOW  KING 


Mowing  Machine. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  u  Mowing  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  no o<|ual.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  aud  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 

THE  NEW  GREGG  REAPER, 

Embodies  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  single- wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

llltEfiG  A  CO„  Sole  manufacturer.*, 
Truman* burg,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  Ac. 


BUCKEYE 

~~  JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 

|  k  \  Lawn 
1 1  \  Mower. 


.  f 


Easy  to  Work. 

Strong  and  Durable. 

Most  Reliable  Mower  in  Use. 

TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

E~  XCELSIORAND 

CLIPPER  T" 

LAWN  M0WERSAnd 

GUARANTEED  /MOWERS 
BEST  &  CHEAPEST  10  to  20  in. 

URGE  REDUCTION  /  HORSE 
IN  PRICE  ,as»%N50WERS 

NX  25  TO  40  IN. 


Lawn  Mower*® 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE 
Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  for  HORSE-POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN~  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  are  General  Agents,  and  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer's  Prices  at  Rochester.  N.  Y..  or 
Chicago,  Ill;  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  «Jk  CO., 

Chicago,  III.  Rochester,  N.  X. 

PAYNE  S  FARM  ENGINES 


OurtO-Horne  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 

Engine  has  cut  lOgduO  feet  Pine  Lumber  in  10  hours, 
will  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  era 
stalks,  bond  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  "A.” 

„  B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  341.  Corning,  X-  Y. 

STEVEN'S  FRENCH  BUHR 

V *  1  FEED  MILLS. 

/Jfcf The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
.  N  In  the  world. 

Prices  and 
<  M  b  I  upwards,  sub- 
u  Hr  jecc  co  cash  dls- 
RhL  count  Send  for 
hfi  elrcul  are  to 

X Is  i&r  JLW 5313 

J  fi-i ,  Si  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Lgr  ~  Mention  this 
paper. 


I  Has- 

Pamphlet 

mailed  free.  ‘■''Hr: 

Newark  MaehinsCo.,  Newark,  i' 

O.  Formerly  the  rtnp*r> tow  ng  _ 

Agr.  Imp.  Mff.  Co.,  Ungers  town,  Md. 


ONE  OAL 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

(Please  Mentis ft  thts  Paptr.)  C'liuinborabur^  Ha* 
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fresh  from  the  grape;  they  are  just  sprouting. 

Holcottville,  N.  Y.,  April  19.  s.  H.  m. 

I  planted  the  seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape 
on  March  2,  and  the  first  vinelet  “broke 
ground”  on  April  10.  There  are  12  vines  up  now 
and  more  start  ing.  Some  are  au  iuch  or  more 
high,  stroug  and  stocky;  but  with  ouly  two 
leaves  as  yet.  I  had  a  glass  jar  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  broken  off'  It  was  about  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  10  inches  high;  this  I  placed  in  a 
pie-plate  and  set  iu  a  sunny  south  window  . 


it  typhoid  pneumonia.  For  eight  years  I  have 
kept  from  75  to  125  hens.  The  aggregate  re¬ 
sult  is  a  considerable  sum  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  profit  and  loss.  1  have  never  seen  a  man 
who  has  kept  a  similar  number  who  has  uot 
met  a  similar  result.  The  business  may  be 
made  to  pay  for  one  or  two  years  until  yon 
have  tried  it  for  ten.  My  incubator  was 
made  by  A.  M.  Halstead,  Rye,  N.  Y.  I 
bought  it  three  years  ago  for  $55 — would  sell 
it  now  for  $25.  O,  E.  Gibbs. 


admitted  to  be  among  the  finest  in  cultivation 
One  of  the  keenest  and  most  discriminating 
horticulturists  in  England  writes  to  me:  “  Mrs. 
Hovey  Camellia  is  declared  to  be  the  best  of 
its  color  by  good  judges  here.  It  seems  a 
noble  flower.”  Mis.  Hovey  varies  in  color 
from  white  to  pink,  and  white,  variegated 
and  pink  dowel’s  are  often  produced  on  one 
plant  at  one  time.  But,  in  my  opinion,  C.  M. 
Hovey  Camellia,  just  the  color  of  a  Poinsettia, 
is  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  formed  Cam¬ 
ellia  extant.  Leon. 
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THE  POTATO  STALK  WEEVIL. 

S.  H.  IF.,  Upper  Falls,  Md.—  For  the  last  13 
years  my  potato  crops  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  the  Potato  Stalk  Weevil, 
except  in  two  years,  when  I  sprinkled  the 
vines  with  a  mixture  of  plaster,  ashes  aud 
salt,  renewing  the  application  whenever 
washed  off  by  rain,  but  the  potatoes  were  so 
watery — I  suppose  on  account  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  too  much  salt— that  I  discontinued  the 
use  of  the  mixture.  Here  is  my  first  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  pest  in  1870:  I  planted  on 
April  14,  nine  bushels  of  White  Feaeliblows 
and  one-half  bushel  of  Early  Rose,  cut  to  one 
eye.  There  was  a  strong  growth  of  vines;  a 
great  portion  of  them  were  green  when  I  dug, 
which,  I  think,  was  in  September.  I  had 
about  six  bushels,  large  and  small,  or  aliout 
two-thirds  of  what  I  had  planted.  I  could 
not  account  for  the  slioi!  crop,  as  the  vines 
had  strong  roots,  but  many  of  them  had  not 
a  sign  of  a  potato.  Next  Spring  I  planted  65 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 


I  have  owned  and  run  an  incubator  for 
three  years.  It  is  one  of  a  pattern  most  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised,  and  probably  one  of  the 
best  iu  the  market:  capacity  100  eggs.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  one  quart,  of  oil  per  duy  to  ran  it, 
or  five  gallons  for  a  single  hatch.  With  ordi¬ 
nary  eggs  I  get  between  40  and  50  chicks  per 
100  eggs.  In  three  years  I  have  used  about 
1,200  eggs  and  have  obtained  543  chicks.  My 
eggs  average  about  three  cents  each  iu  value, 
and  it  costs  me  one  cent  an  egg  to  run  the 
machine,  for  oil,  making  the  total  cost  $4  per 
100  eggs.  The  average  cost  of  a  chick  when 
hatched  is  nine  cents.  In  raising  the  chicks  I 
have  thus  far  made  almost  a  total  failure.  My 
first  attempt  was  to  put  the  chicks  under  hens 
that  had  been  sitting  about  three  weeks.  I 
divided  70  chicks  between  five  hens,  putting 
the  chicks  under  them  after  dark,  removing 


Some  plants  of  the  true  Deutzia  scabra, 
grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse  at  the  Ar¬ 
nold  Arboretum,  are  now  in  blossom.  The 
flowers  are  white,  pretty  and  copiously  pro¬ 
duced.  aud  the  habit  of  the  shrub  is  good.  It 
is  a  hardy  shrub  and  one  of  the  rarest  in  culti¬ 
vation.  True,  we  often  find  its  name  quoted 
in  catalogues,  but  Crenata  is  the  kind  that  is 
usually  sold  for  it.  1  am  not  aware  that  it  is 
iu  commerce. 


Starting  Grape  Seedlings— Fig.  192. 
The  plate  is  kept  full  of  water  aud  the  soil  in 
the  jar  is  in  this  manner  kept  moist  aud  loose 
aud  seems  to  suit  the  young  seedlings  very 
well.  The  soil  used  is  a  very  porous  one.  It 
was  pressed  gently  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface 
The  seed  was  sown  on  flip  aud  slightly  covered. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  April  19.  n.  c,  F. 

My  Niagara  Grape  seeds  were  soaked  in 
camphor  aud  ■water  for  five  days,  the  water 
having  been  changed  once,  and  planted  in  2jr<j- 
inch  pots  on  March  22.  The  pots  were  placed 
in  a  window  near  the  stove.  In  three  weeks 
one  vine  made  its  appearance  and  is  now  \}4 
inch  high.  The  remainder  are  doing  nicely. 
My  wife,  who  has  charge  of  them,  thinks  the 
majority  of  them  will  vegetate.  She  is  72 
jrears  old,  but,  expects  yet  to  produce  from 
these  seeds  the  finest  grape  in  America.  [The 
Rural  heartily  wishes  she  may  succeed — Eds.] 

Darien,  Wis.,  April  16.  z.  h. 

I  planted  about  half  my  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  the  last  week  in  February.  First  they 
were  kept  iu  warm  water  about  30  hours  and 
then  planted  in  a  common  cigar-box,  and  1 
now  have  plants  from  au  inch  to  an  ineh-and- 
a-half  high.  J<  H-  c- 

Avon,  N.  Y.,  April  16. 

On  March  17  1  put  the  65  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  in  a  cup  of  water  as  hot  us  I  could  bear 
my  finger  in,  and  sot  them  on  a  shelf  over  the 
register  for  three  days.  Then  I  planted  them  in 
sandy  soil  previously  sifted, with  horse  manure 
at  the  bottom.  I  set  them  back  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  aud  thought  no  more  about  them. 
On  April  14  I  found  1  had  30  plants  up,  the 
second  leaf  beginning  to  show  itself.  J.E.R. 

Boscaweu,  N.  H.,  April  23. 

Seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape  were  soaked 


This  has  been  a  terrible  Winter  on  out-door 
plants,  and  some  young  trees  and  shrabs  that 
had  survived  the  previous  two  or  three  Win¬ 
ters,  have  succumbed  during  the  present  one, 
and  Mr.  Dawson  tells  he  has  observed  more 
destruction  among  his  young  trees  since  the 
first  of  March  than  during  the  three  previous 
months.  My  Rhododendrons  have  suffered  se¬ 
verely. 


On  a  shelf  along  the  front  of  a  sunny  green¬ 
house  and  quite  near  the  glass  was  a  row  of 
Sharpless  Strawberry  plants  growing  in  5-inch 
pots  set  in  saucers,  and  heavily'  laden  with 
fruit  in  all  stages  f  com  the  blossom  to  the  ripe 
rod  berries,  The  berries,  peculiar  to  their 
kind,  are  very  large  aud  exceptionally  numer¬ 
ous.  Mr.  Dawson  says  he  secured  the  runners 
as  layers  in  pots  as  early  as  he  could  last 
Summer  aud  grew  them  on  into  their  present 
sized  pots.  He  had  them  stored  in  a  cold- 
frame  till  New-year’s  Day,  when  he  brought 
them  into  their  present  quarters.  The}-  started 
right-away  into  growing  and  blooming,  and 
have  borne  ripe  fruit  since  the  first  of  March. 
For  forcing  in  pots  Mr.  D.  say's  he  has  bad 
good  success  with  the  European  varieties 
grown  for  this  purpose,  but  he  has  never  yet 
found  any  strawberry  to  behave  as  well  in 
this  respect  as  the  American  Sharpiess. 


Hay  Rack— See  Page  295— Fig.  189. 

the  dummy  eggs  on  which  they  had  been  sit¬ 
ting.  By  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
three  of  the  five  had  killed  half  their  chicks 
and  nothing  could  induce  them  to  adopt  the 
incubated  little  things.  Two  were  uot  so  fas¬ 
tidious  and  made  good  mothers.  I  then  tried 
artificial  mothers  but  abandoned  their  use  be¬ 
cause  chickens  raised  in  them  will  cost  me  in 
care,  feed,  fuel,  etc.,  uot  less  thaD  $1  each 
when  ready  for  market. 

If  there  is  a  more  stupid  tiling  in  all  crea¬ 
tion  than  a  young  chicken,  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  meet  it.  It  literally  4 *  does  not  know 
enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains  ”;  hence  the 
amount  of  car©  requisite  to  raise  chicks  by 
means  of  artificial  mothers  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  price  paid  for  young  chicks. 

You  cannot  entrust  them  to  young  children, 
for  a  degree  of  discretion  and  judgment  which 
children  do  not  possets  Is  required  both  in 
feeding  and  keeping  the  chicks  warm.  Chicks 
without  a  hen  are  much  more  exposed  to  their 
enemies,  as  the  old  hen  makes  it  her  first  busi¬ 
ness  to  protect  her  offsprings,  hence  incuba¬ 
ted  chickens  liecome  the  ready  prey  of  all  the 
cate,  rate,  crows,  hawks,  etc.,  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  A  family  cat  which  never  touched  a 
chick  running  with  a  hen,  got  at  myr  artificial 
mother  one  night  and  killed  37  nice  chicks. 

She  evidently  attended  strictly  to  business.  I 
would  scarcely  believe  the  story  if  I  had  not 
had  mournful  evidence  of  its  truth.  After 
three  yea  is  of  experience  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  an  incubator  is  poor  property 
for  the  farmer  or  ordinary  poultry  raiser.  I 
am  now  running  a  green-house  growing  early 
vegetables  for  market,  with  u  heating  appar¬ 
atus  of  the  common  brick-flue  style.  In  this  I 
am  raising  my  early  chicks  with  good  success, 
but  there  are  still  obstacles  that  I  do  not  know 
how  to  overcome.  I  started  my  incubator 
January  1  on  100  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  bought 
of  a  dealer  in  choice  stock.  Less  than  ouo- 
half  of  them  were  fertilized,  and  I  got  but  10 
chicks. 

As  to  the  prospective  wholesale  poultry 
raiser  there  are  a  few  questions  that  he  had 
best  be  sure  of  his  ability  to  answer  before  lie 
invests  in  the  incubating  apparatus.  Among 
them  are:  How  will  you  obtain  fertile  eggs 
early  in  the  season  ?  How  prevent  the  eggs 
from  becoming  chilled  iu  the  nest  when  the 
thermometer  is  running  at  about  zero  ?  W ill 
the  profit  pay  for  buildings,  care,  fuel,  food, 
etc.  i  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  risk  at¬ 
tending  the  business,  from  vermin,  disease, 
etc.  ?  Last  Spring  I  had  a  flock  of  75  hens  and 
six  cockerels — Plymouth  Rocks.  Iu  one  week 
only  six  bens  and  one  cockerel  were  left. 

People  called  it  hen  cholera.  The  disease  was 
produced  by  cold  and  dampness— 1  should  call 


What  glowing  masses  of  hardy  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses  are  in  blossom  now  in  our 
gardens.  Within  the  past  two  years  they  have 


Hay  Rack— See  Page  295— Fig.  190. 

become  quite  fashionable,  and  surely  I  do  not 
know  of  anyr  ordinary  plants  that  will  give  a 
greater  return  in  blossoms  for  the  care  they 
require  than  these.  Whoever  can  grow  Sweet 
Violets,  Pansies  aud  double  Daisies  can  grow 
these  Primroses,  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seed,  blossom  full  when  one  year  old,  and  their 
flowers  are  lovely  ,  large,  showy  and  of  many 
colors,  oftentimes  fragrant,  and  so  long- 
stalked  as  to  be  available  for  hand  aud  house 
bouquets.  Get  some  seed  now,  sow  them  in  a 
box  or  pot  of  light,  sandy  soil  aud  transplant 
them  as  they  need  it.  Keep  them  in  a  some¬ 
what  shady  place  daring  Summer,  either 
planted  out  or  iu  a  cold-frame ;  give  them  lots 
of  water  at  all  seasons,  and  protect  them  a 
little  in  Winter  by  means  of  evergreen 
boughs  or  a  cold-frame,  or  lift  some  and  pot 
them  to  blossom  in  tbe  house  in  Winter  and 
Spring.  At  all  times  keep  them  cool  and 
moist,  and  never  divide  them  up  in  Spring. 

*  * 

American  Camellias  not  only  hold  their 
own  in  Europe,  but  some  of  the  varieties 
raised  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  are  there 
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ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE  A  STRAW 
BERRY  BED. 


For  the  private  garden  I  have  found  the 
following  plan  about  as  desirable  for  gardeu 
culture  of  the  strawberry  as  auy  I  have  ever 
tried: — 

With  a  turning  plow  throw  up  a  bed  five 
feet  wide  (not  wider),  pulverize  thoroughly 
and  rake  off  smoothly.  Lay  off  rows  with 
the  point  of  a  hoc  across  the  bed  (not  length- 
wrise),  two  foot  opart  and  set  the  plants  one 
foot  apart  in  tho  row.  When  the  plants  throw 
out  runners,  train  them  across  the  bod  so  as  to 
form  a  matted  row  of  plants  one  foot  wide, 
thus  leaving  oue  foot  space  between  tho  rows 
for  cultivation.  After  the  first  year  the  runners 
may  be  cut  off.  Common  sense  anti  good  judg- 


My  Rural  Niagara  Grape  seeds  wore  soaked 
in  warm  water  iu  which  u  little  ammonia  had 
lteeu  mixed,  aud  planted  March  1.  Twenty 
little  vines  arc  now  up,  some  of  them  for  10 
days.  Ou  Nov.  1  1  sowed  some  Concord  seed 
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ment  must  be  consulted  in  training  the  run¬ 
ners  so  that  the  plants  in  the  matted  rows  are 
not  allowed  to  set  too  thickly.  From  three  to 
five  inches  is  thick  enough.  If  the  bed  is  not 
wider  than  five  feet,  it  can  be  cultivated  to 
the  center  from  either  side,  and  the  berries 
can  be  picked  to  the  center  from  either  side 
without  mutilatiug  the  plants. 

Oak  boards  an  inch  thick  and  six  inches 
wide  (ordinary  foucing  plank)  may  be  placed 
around  the  edges  of  the  beds  and  secured  in 
position  by  slabs  or  stakes.  This  prevents  the 
soil  from  washing  from  the  bed  during  heavy 
rains,  and  also  assists  in  retaining  the  moist¬ 
ure.  In  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  the  bed 
should  be  mulched  with  wheat,  oat  or  rye 
straw,  pine  leaves,  decayed  tan-bark  or  wood- 
pile  chips.  This  mulch  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  bed  until  after  the  bearing  sea¬ 
son  the  following  Spring,  when  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  or  worked  into  the  soii. 

The  above  method,  for  garden  culture,  has 
given  me  better  results,  with  less  trouble, 
than  any  plau  I  have  ever  adopted. 

Caldwell  Co.,  Ky.  A.  B.  Coleman. 

Aloes  fob  Cabbage  Worms.— A  friend 
and  his  neighbor  saved  their  cabbages  last 
year  by  sprinkling  them  by  means  of  a  water¬ 
ing  pot  with  water  in  which  aloes  had  been 
steeped — ten  cents’  worth  of  aloes  sufficed  for 
a  large  cabbage  patch.  f.  m. 


Sl)i'  %yiaxim. 

THE  LANGSTROTH  HIVE. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  hive  in 
which  the  staudard  Langstroth  frame  is  used. 
Such  hives  have  the  substantial  merit  of  beiug 
by  far  the  most  used  of  any  style  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  bee-keepers  think  with  myself 
that  these  frames  are  less  excellent  in  them- 
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Bee-hive: — Fig.  195. 

selves  than  are  such  frames  as  the  Gallup, 
which  are  11 V  inches  square  outside  measure. 
The  standard  Langstroth  frame  is  17%  inches 
long  by  9%  deep.  The  top  bar  is  ll-£  inch 
longer  than  the  bottom  bar.  This  gives 
three-fourths  of  au  inch  projection  at  the 
ends,  by  which  the  frame  hangs  on  the  hive. 
The  top  bars  should  be  strong  and  heavy,  so 
as  uot  to  bend.  They  should  never  be  leas 
than  5-16ths  of  an  inch  thick.  Many  make  them 
three-eighths,  and  I  have  seen  them  half-an- 
inch  thick.  The  end  bars  may  be  from  3-10ths 
to  one-fourth  of  au  inch  thick,  and  the  bottom 
bur  even  thinner.  The  width  of  all  the  bars 
may  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  is  no 
harm  if  they  are  a  full  inch. 

The  body  of  the  hive  should  lx*  a  bottomless 
box  without  top.  The  length  of  this  box 
should  be  One  iueh  greater  than  the  length  of 
the  top  bar,  or  20 %  inches  long,  outside 
measure,  ami  should  lx*  made  of  good  inch 
pine  lumber.  We  see  that  the  frames  run 
lengthwise  ami  that  the  ends  project  half-an- 
inch  over  the  ends  of  the  hive.  If  eight 
frames  are  used  (some  prefer  ten),  as  each 
frame  takes  with  the  spaces  between  1%  inch, 
the  hive  should  be  1 1  inches  wide,  outside 
measure.  Some  follow  Mr.  Langstroth,  and 
rabbet  the  inner  upper  edges  of  the  end  pieces, 
so  that  the  emis  of  the  frames  may  rest  on 
these  rabbets  instead  of  the  top  of  the  hive.  If 
the  rabbet  is  cut  it  should  be  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  ouch  way.  In  this  ease  the  hive  or 
box  must  be  three-fourths  of  au  iueh  higher, 
or  10  inches.  If  the  frames  rest  on  the  top  of 
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the  ends,  without  the  rabbet,  the  hight  need 
be  ouly  iF,  inches.  This  gives  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  space  between  the  bottom  bars 
and  the  bottom  hoard.  The  bottom  board 
should  be  14  inches  wide  and  25  long.  This 
should  be  nailed  to  two  cross-pieces  of  2x4 
scantling,  which  raises  the  hive  four  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  scantling  should  ex¬ 
tend  cross-wise  of  the  bottom  lx>ard,  aud 
should  bo  about  four  inches  from  the  end.  I 
prefer  that  this  board  be  separate  from  the 
hive.  Many,  ou  the  contrary,  nail  it  to  the 
body  of  the  hive— the  box  described  above. 


^ A  V-shaped  cut  on  the  top  at  the  middle 
of  one  end  of  the  bottom  board,  gives  the 
bees  a  convenient  entrance  to  the  hive.  The 
base  of  the  cut  which  should  be  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  deep,  should  be  eight  inches 
loug.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  when 
the  body  is  shoved  to  the  end  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  board,  is  inches.  By  shoving  the 

hive  back  the  entrance  can  lx*  entirely 
closed,  or  so  restricted,  that  only  one  liee  can 
pass  at  a  time,  which  is  often  very  desirable, 
in  times  of  robbing,  with  weak  colonies  and  in 
early  spring,  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

A  second  half- story  should  be  one  inch 
longer,  and  as  much  wider  than  the  body  of 
the  hive,  so  as  to  rest  on  shoulders  nailed 
about  the  body  of  the  hive,  one  inch  from  the 


them  extensively,  and  that  the  loss  and  disaster 
resulting  from  a  similar  boom  13  or  14  years 
ago  will  be  repeated.  In  this  section  (Junneau 
Co.,  Wis.)  the  growing  of  hops  then  seemed 
to  demoralize  the  farming  community.  The 
general  improvement  of  farms  was  neglected, 
extravagant  habits  formed,  money  borrowed 
for  new  buildings,  horses. wagons,  harness,  etc., 
and  when  the  inevitable  tumble  in  prices  came 
consequent  on  overproduction,  many  were 
almost  ruined,  and  many  lost  their  farms  and 
everything,  who,  but  for  hops,  might  have 
been  comfortably  circumstanced.  Then,  un¬ 
derneath  these  considerations,  there  is  the 
question  whether  it  is  right  to  grow  aud  fur¬ 
nish  any  of  the  materials  for  the  making  of 
intoxicating  fluids  i  R.  w. 


Strawberry  Bee — Rows  Two  Feet  Apart — See  Page  296 — Fig.  193. 


top.  This  need  not  be  more  than  eight  inches 
high.  Some  make  this  high  enough  to  make 
the  hive  two  stories,  In  this  case,  comer-posts 
are  nailed  in  the  top-story,  and  thin  boards 
nailed  to  these,  on  which  rest  the  frames. 
These  are  needed,  so  that  the  upper  story  shall 
be  virtually  no  longer  than  the  lower  story. 

A  shallow  cover  rests  on  shoulder  pieces 
nailed  about  the  second  story  oue  inch  from 
the  top.  This  should  be  rain-proof.  It  may 
be  covered  by  tin  or  made  roof-like,  by  using 
two  boards  and  a  gable.  A  narrow  single 
1  ioard  along  the  ridge  makes  this  very  tight, 
and  the  form  of  such  a  cover  makes  the  hive 
look  neat. 

I  use  an  oil-cloth  above  the  frames  in  Spring. 
Summer,  and  early  Autumn,  which  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  piece  of  heavy  cotton  in  Winter. 

If  we  work  mostly  for  extracted  honey,  a 
two-story  hive  is  used.  If  we  only  intend  to 
raise  comb  honey  except  as  the  good  of  the 
bees  requires  extracting  then  the  story-and- 
one-half  is  best. 


[We  have  known  of  just  such  cases  as  that 
above  mentioned. — Eds.] 

- ♦  *  *  ~ 

Remedy  for  Sore  Shoclders  and  Doll- 
Evil  in  a  Horse.— In  this  hot  climate  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  our  horses  with  sound 
shoulders;  nearly  every  one  has  his  favorite 
remedy.  Mine  is  a  strong  decoction  of  oak 
bark  and  alum  with  which  I  wash  the  sores. 
I  had  a  horse  afflicted  with  poll-evil;  the  place 
would  heal  aud  remain  sound  for  three  or  four 
months,  then  break  out  and  run  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  I  tried  the  above  wash  on  him ;  it 
is  now  over  a  year  since  the  sore  healed.  Of 
course  the  hair  does  not  grow  on  that  place, 

but  I  think  I  have  got  him  cured.  s.  H.  H. 

- - 


^Biscfilancmts. 


WOOD  ASHES  FOR  PLUMS  AND 
CABBAGES. 


In  the  Rural  of  February  17,  W.  J.  N.  asks 
what  will  prevent  his  plums  from  falling  when 
not  more  than  half  ripe,  aud  my  experience 


Sorghum  for  Feed. — The’Breeders1  Gazette 
mentions  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  sorghum 
as  a  valuable  crop  to  be  grown  for  feeding  to 
stock  is  accumulating.  It  has  some  decided 
advantages  as  a  soiling  crop.  It  can  be  drilled 
safely  even  earlier  in  tbe  season  than  can  corn ; 
in  fact,  some  practice  drilling  the  seed  late  in 
the  Autumn  so  as  to  secure  the  earliest  practi¬ 
cable  growth  in  Spring.  It  is  relished  by  most 
if  not  all  kinds  of  stock  when  fed  green.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  it  seems  to 
be  valuable  for  Winter  feediug  when  cured  as 


Strawberry  Bed — Matted  Rows— See  Page  296 — Fig.  194. 


suggests  a  preventive.  On  our  farm  there  are 
several  nice  plum  trees  that  always  dropped 
their  fruit  when  about  lialf -grown.  1  tried 
different  remedies,  all  of  which  failed  entirely 
except  fumigating  with  sulphur,  which  was 
partly  successful  and  might  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  so  had  I  persisted  in  its  use.  By  the 
advice  of  a  friend  I  tried  wood  ashes  applied 
round  the  trees  close  to  the  trunk,  early  in  the 
season — generally  in  March — and  ever  since 
my  first  application  the  plums  have  remained 
ou  the  trees  until  fully  mature.  Another  good 
result  is  that  sprouting  is  thereby  prevented — 
a  considerable  advantage.  I  also  sprinkle 
wood  ashes  over  cabbages  while  the  dew  is  on, 
and  they  adhere  and  prevent  the  worms  from 
doing  any  serious  injury.  Of  course  1  have  to 
repeat  the  treatment  after  a  shower.  By  this 
means,  however,  1  have  had  plenty  of  cabbages 
when  my  neighbors  have  had  none,  though 
they  used  **  bought"  remedies.  Last  season  we 
ust*d  coal,  and  I  sprinkled  the  ashes  the  same* 
as  wood  ashes,  but  I  do  not  like  them  so  well. 
They  prevented  injury  from  the  cabbage 
worm  but  not  from  the.  caterpillars,  but  these 
are  large  and  it  is  uot  much  trouble  to  pick 
them  off. 

Danger  from  Overproduction  of  Hops. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  present  high  price 
of  hops  will  lead  thousands  of  farmers  toplaut 


is  ordinary  corn  fodder.  In  some  trials  horses 
are  reported  to  have  shown  themselves  espec¬ 
ially  fond  of  it.  As  forage  plants  we  may 
again  call  the  attention  of  our  new  subscribers 
to  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  the  seed  of 
which  may  also  lie  (billed  in  of  course.  The 
trouble  is  to  get  the  pemnae  seed.  We  know 
of  20  instances  or  more  in  which  adverse  re¬ 
ports  have  shown  that  the  seed  sown  was  of  a 
one-stalked  variety.  The  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  sends  up  many  stalks  aud  will  grow 
the  faster  for  being  cut  back. 

- - - 

Planting  Sorghum  Seed.— Mr.  Roth  thinks 
that  the  ground  for  Northern  sugar  cane 
should  be  Fall-plowed  deep,  as  caue  roots  run 
very  deep.  Cultivate  in  the  Spring,  work 
thoroughly  and  pulverize  well.  He  thinks 
rows  three  feet  apart  a  very  good  distance  for 
caue.  Mark  the  rows  with  a  light  marker, 
making  three  rows  at  oue  crossing.  Drop 
eight  or  teu  seeds  in  the  cross  and  cover  light¬ 
ly.  He  finds  scalding  the  seed  before  planting 
a  very  good  policy.  The  water  should  not  be 
boiling-hot,  however.  Liberia  Cane  should  be 
thinned  out  more  than  other  varieties,  as  it  is 
liable  to  sucker ;  but  it  does  not  blow  dow  n  as 
the  Amber  does.  Missing  hills  can  bo  supplied 
by  thinning  where  too  thick,  aud  transplant^ 
ing. 

■ - - - 

Poultry  on  the  Farm. — The  well-known 


poultry  authority,  Mr.  I.  K.  Feleh,  states,  in 
the  N.  Y.  World,  that  one  bushel  of  com  will 
grow  as  many  pounds  of  live  poultry  as  it  will 
of  pork.  One  bushel  and  twelve  quarts  of 
sound  corn  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain,  will 
keep  a  fowl  one  year.  The  average  hen  will 
lay  lOjj'  dozen  of  eggs  per  annum,  which 
ought  to  secure  a  profit  of  -81.20  to  $1.75  per 
head,  according  to  the  price  of  eggs.  Poultry 
and  grain  are  affected  by  the  markets  of  any 
special  locality.  Farmersshould  in  all  branch¬ 
es  of  industry  operate  largely  enough  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  price.  Mr.  Feleh  would  not 
have  them  go  into  poultry  farming  exclu¬ 
sively,  but  he  considers  that  the  man  who 
plants  an  orchard  has  by  no  means  finished 
his  work  until  he  shall  have  furnished  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  same  for  150  to  200  fowls  to  the  acre 
making  it  serve  the  double  purpose  of  orchard 
and  poultry  yard.  Mr.  Feleh  would  select,  if 
confined  to  thoroughbred  stock,  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  aud  White  Leghorns. 
As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Rural  tries 
first  one  breed,  then  another — giving  each  a 
thorough  triaL  Now  the  best  results  for  eggs 
that  we  have  ever  had  were  from  Black  Ham- 
burghs.  We  have  found  the  Plymouth  Rock  as 
good  as  any  other  for  an  all-purpose  fowl.  But 
there  are  many  strains  of  this  breed  which  do 
not  give  satisfaction.  We  are  now  trying  the 
Light  Brahmas  from  Hon.  C.  S.  Coopei*.  The 
objection  that  many  make  to  this  breed  is  the 
dark  color  and  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
eggs. 

-  —  — 

Poultry  in  France.  — It  appears  from  trust, 
worthy  statistics  published  last  year,  notes  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  of  London,  that  there 
are  40, (XX), 000  of  fowls  kept  in  France,  which 
produce  poultry  for  the  table  whose  annual 
value  is  £6,000.000  sterling,  and  4,000,000.000 
of  eggs,  worth  £10,000,000  sterling  at  the  low¬ 
est  computation.  One-fifth  of  all  the  eggs  laid 
in  France  are  sent  to  England,  which  pays  to 
foreigners  for  eggs  and  poultry  the  astounding 
sum  of  £30,000,000  annually.  France  owes  her 
supremacy  in  poultry  farming  partly  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  country  of  small  proprietors, 
but  chiefly  to  the  more  economical  and  min¬ 
utely  industrial  character  of  her  farmers. 
They  understand  that  successful  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  is  an  art  requiring  care  and  skill,  like  the 
rearing  of  cattle  or  the  growing  of  grain,  and 
they  treat  it  accordingly. 


Here  is  an  item  from  the  Iowa  Homestead 
which  will  show  something  of  the  frightful 
amount  of  damage  done  to  the  fruit  trees  of 
that  State : — Mr.  D.  Patterson,  of  Belle  Flame, 
has  240  acres  of  apple  orchard,  planted  20  feet 
apart,  containing  about  *23,000  apple  trees.  He 
thought  this  distance  apart  would  protect  them 
in  such  a  Winter  as  the  past.  He  has  exam¬ 
ined  about  half  of  his  orchard  and  found  only 
about  one  in  ten  alive,  and  of  those  which  are 
alive  most'are  hadly  injured.  The  varieties 
alive  are  the  Willow  Twig.  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Fameuse,  Utter’s  Red.  Iowa  Blush.  Tal- 
mau  Sweet.  Red  Astrachan.  His  orchard  has 
been  planted  from  six  to  twelve  years,  and  he 
has  not  had  a  full  crop  yet.  He  sees  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  location  or  cultivation  as  to  the  injury 
by  this  Winter.  His  pear  trees  are  also  dead. 
All  small  fruit  is  badly  injured. 

PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


Prof.  Popenoe,  of  the  Kansas  Ag.  Col., 
mentions  in  the  sprightly  Industrialist,  the 
weekly  college  paper,  that  cions  of  the  Ben 
Davis  Apple  two  or  three  feet  in  length  were 
grafted  upou  root-sections  of  the  usual  length 
of  three  inches.  The  grafts  were  placed  along¬ 
side  of  grafts  made  in  the  ordinary  manner 
with  cions  of  but  a  few  inches  in  length.  The 
long  grafts  now  two-year-okl  trees,  look  like 
three-year-old  trees  and  are  greatly  in  advance 

of  the  others . . . . . 

At  the  Elmira  implement  trial  most  of  the 
harrows  sold  were  mounted.  The  sulky  plows 
were  watched  with  interest  and  their  work 

commended . . . 

The  "New  Dispensation"  Doctor — Dr.  John 
M.  Billerica,  of  Bailey,  or  Dr.  Winning,  of 
Billerica,  or  something  of  the  kind — is  himself 
"ensilaged”  according  to  the  Husbandman. 

Lying  in  the  silo  will  do  him  good . 

Prof.  Agassiz’s  reply  when  promised  lib¬ 
eral  compensation  if  he  would  deliver  a  lec¬ 
ture.  according  to  the  Farmer’s  Review,  was 
this:  "Why,  Sir.  I  can’t  afford  to  spend  my 

time  in  making  money,” . 

Lyman  Wall  tells  the  Rural  Home  that  he 
has  found  that  the  more  feitilizers  he  uses  the 
cheaper  he  can  grow  potatoes.  It  costs  less  to 
grow  two  or  three  huudred  bushels  on  an  acre, 
than  it  does  to  grow  the  same  amount  on  two 
or  three  acres,  and  the  festili2ers  are  not  all 
consumed  by  the  potato  crop,  but  a  port  re¬ 
mains  in  the  soil  for  future  crops . 

Mr.  Wall  thinks  he  can  raise  more  mer¬ 
chantable  potatoes  per  acre  with  one  eye  in  a 

hill  than  from  auy  greater  number .  : 

He  further  says  that  he  would  prefer  large 
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seed  when  cutting  to  one  eye,  and  cut  each  eye 
to  the  center  of  the  potato.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  when  cutting  to  one  eye  that  it  be 

a  strong  one, . . . . . 

At  the  Elmira  Implement  trial  the  Oliver 
plow  attached  to  the  Gaseady  sulky  had  no 
land-side.  The  Husbandman  remarks  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  a  mere  mold-board 
with  a  point  attached  and  a  beam  to  take  the 
draft  could  not  make  smooth  furrows — that  it 
would  scoop  off  slices  of  earth  with  jagged 
edges.  But  such  was  not  the  fact.  Doubtless 
the  draft  is  lightened  by  the  diminution  of 
friction,  the  natural  result  of  lessening  the 

surface  to  grind  against  the  earth . 

The  Clipper  was  well  commended  for  hill¬ 
sides  as  well  as  for  level  land  unless  flat  fur¬ 
rows  are  desired.  But  most  farmers  prefer  to 

have  the  furrows  sot  partly  on  edge . 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  that  the  shape 
of  the  Kieffer  pear  is  that  of  a  beer  barrel — 
Mr.  Kinsey  states  iu  the  Bur-  1  Home  that 
he  plants  seeds  of  the  Amber  Cane  Sorghum 
in  bills,  and  that  three  pounds  are  sufficient 
for  an  acre.  It  should  be  thinned  to  six  caues 
to  the  hill.  He  tliinks  the  better  way  is  to  drill 
it  in,  five  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  then  thin  it 
by  harrowing  scon  after  it  comes  up.  This  will 
clean  out  the  young  cane  earlier  and  cheaper 
than  it  eould  be  done  with  cultivator  and  hoe. 
The  yield  is  from  10  to  20  tons  per  acre  of 

green  cane . 

Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Ag.  College, 
tried  the  effect  of  harrowing  wheat  on  alter¬ 
nate  plots  with  the  result  that  the  harrowed 
plots  yielded  2,45  bushels  of  grain  and  110 
pounds  of  straw  more  per  acre.  The  plots 
were  harrowed  Feb.  20,  and  harrowed  again 
and  rolled  April  13.  He  considers  this  large 

pay  for  going  over  the  ground  three  times - 

He  thinks  well  of  Pearl  Millet  as  it  gives  an 
i  rumense  yield  of  va  1  ual  >le  fodder.  Its  growth 
is  so  rapid  that  moderate  droughts  and  chiuch- 

bugs  do  not  materially  injure  it . 

It  seems  that  Northern  cane-seed  Hour 
makes  pancakes  that  are  just  as  sweet  and 
easily  digested  as  those  made  from  buckwheat. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Beebe  Station,  White  Co.,  April  23.— We 
shipped  our  first  strawberries  (Crystal  City) 
to-day.  Farmers  busy  planting  cotton :  corn 
mostly  in  and  looking  well.  Weather  wet 
and  rather  cool.  Prospect  good  for  peaches, 
plums  and  apples.  p. 

t'niiuda. 

Chatham,  Ont.f  April  21. — The  Fall  wheat 
in  Western  Ontario,  Canada,  is  very  badly 
winter-killed;  there  will  not  behalf  a  crop, 
according  to  present  outlook:  causes:  a  very 
severe  Winter  and  scarcity  of  snow.  a.  mcd. 

California. 

Fresno,  Fresno  Co.,  April  10. — Om*  recent 
rains  have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  what 
wheat  and  barley  survived  the  drought.  With 
a  few  late  showers  probably  we  may  make  half 
crops.  Farmers  are  plowing  up  their  poorest 
grain,  making  Summer  fallow.  What  wild 
feed  was  left  alive  has  taken  a  new  start,  and 
stock  is  able  to  get  quite  a  fair  picking.  The 
fruit  prospect  is  good  and  I  think  we  are  out 
of  danger  from  our  usual  April  frost,  s.  n.  H. 

Colorado. 

Larimer  Co.,  April  19. — We  are  having  the 
most  favorable  Spring  we  have  enjoyed  for 
six  years — plenty  of  warm  rains  and  rapidly 
melting  snow.  Seeding  of  wheat  is  about 
through,  the  first  sown,  up  and  looking  fine; 
oats  and  barley  partly  sown  and  being  put 
in  fast.  P.  h.  b. 

Illinois. 

Iuka,  Marion  Co.,  April  16. — Weather  cold 
and  wet;  but  little  oats  sown.  Wheat  consid¬ 
erably  damaged  by  the  liard  Winter.  Grass 
is  growing  slowly.  Corn  worth  40  to  60  cents 
per  bushel;  oats,  35  cents;  wheat,  81;  pota¬ 
toes,  30  to  40  cents  per  bushel.  O,  c. 

Indian  Territory. 

Thackervillk,  April  16. — I  planted  my 
crop  of  potatoes  (Early  Rose)  February  16 
and  they  are  eight  or  nine  inches  high  now. 
Corn  is  up  and  looking  well.  Oats  are  very 
fine.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  iu  this 
neighborhood  will  be  planted  this  week.  a.  w 
Iowa. 

Keokuk,  Lee  Co,,  April  21  — Our  fruit  trees 
are  coming  in  bloom,  except  Peaches,  and  a 
moderate  fruit  crop  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  here,  while  nursery  trees  are  but 
slightly  injured.  Cherries  are  in  bloom. g.o.h. 

Nebraska. 

Omaha,  Douglas  Co,,  April  21.— The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  agricultural  year  could  not  be  more 
promising  for  a  golden  Autumn.  The  writer 
lias  just  returned  ham  a  western  trip  and 


noted  the  great  work  going  on.  Yesterday 
along  the  Colorado  Central  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R,  R.,  and  on  the  Denver  Pacific 
the  utmost  activity  prevailed.  The  number  of 
teams  employed  in  turning  ove  r  the  w h eat  lands 
and  seeding  was  astonishing,  and  this  too  in 
a  region  that  depends  on  irrigation,  but  where 
there  are  grown  50  bushels  of  golden  wheat  on 
an  acre.  Asking  a  fanner  the  cost  of  turning 
water  on  the  crops,  he  said  the  ditch  belongs 
to  the  farm  anil  50  cents  au  acre  pay  for  all 
tbe  labor  of  watering.  This  insures  a  crop, 
and  prayers  for  rain  are  uot  thought  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  men  of  Colorado.  The  yearly 
westward  movement  of  rainfall  is  causing  the 
accompanying  movement  of  fanning.  Some 
artesian  wells  sunk  on  the  Laramie  Plains  last 
year,  only  75  feet,  are  giving  a  good  and  con¬ 
stant  flow.  These  wells  will  soon  settle  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  on  all  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  develop  a  great 
grain-growing  country.  Coming  down  the 
Platte  Valley,  the  Spring  wheat  is  up  and 
looking  very  fine.  The  area  of  sown  lauds 
will  be  increased  this  year  100  per  cent  and  the 
farmers  are  busy  preparing  it.  The  good 
profits  during  the  past  season  iu  feeding  hogs 
and  cattle  have  told  where  the  return  comes 
from  mixed  /arming  over  a  country  where 
wheat  is  the  only  dependence.  Arbor  Day, 
which  originated  iu  Nebraska,  and  for  which 
the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  deserves  the 
credit,  has  been  largely  observed.  Already 
news  comes  that  parties  have  planted  60,000, 
40,000  and  30,000  trees  on  their  farms,  The 
writer  while  coming  East  yesterday,  noticed 
that  the  trees  planted  by  the  Union  Pacific 
at  its  stations  were  coming  out  well,  the  lawns 
were  green,  and  here  and  there  Lilacs  and 
flowering  shrubs  were  premising  abundant 
bloom.  This  ornamentation  of  spots  ou  the 
once  Great  Desert  makes  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  overland  passengers.  The  Company  has 
seeded  its  station  grounds  with  Blue  Grass, 
Red  and  White  Clover,  Orchard  Grass  and 
Red-top,  both  to  make  lawns  as  well  as  to 
show  that  these  grasses  can  be  grown  with  suc¬ 
cess, and  the  dairy  farmers  arc  uot  slow  in  sow¬ 
ing  great  tracts  (one  has  700  acres)  for  Fall  and 
Spring  pasturage.  These  are  not  needed  for 
hay,  for  we  have  a  wealth  of  the  finest  native 
grosses,  free  for  the  cutting.  What  would 
Eastern  men  think  of  bright,  green  hay  at  the 
cost  of  81  per  ton!  Ou  passing  over  the  Wes¬ 
tern  ranges  last  week.  1  noticed  that  the  cattle 
and  horses  were  looking  very  fine.  The  great 
blauket  of  snow  ol'  last  Winter,  which  covered 
the  country,  has  melted  and  already  there  is  a 
green  tiuge  on  the  hills.  There  will  be  au 
abundance  of  early  pasturage,  fat  cattle,  large 
sliipmeuts,  and  good  bonk  accounts  for  the 
cattle  men.  The  refrigerator  car  business  is 
coming  to  tbe  front,  and  the  shipping  of 
dressed  meat  is  likely  to  be  done  at  an  early 
day  at  the  base  of  supply.  The  pulse  of  the 
whole  West  beats  strong.  The  proceeds  of  last 
year’s  crop,  to  use  a  common  expression,  have 
set  our  people  on  their  feet.  They  are  out  of 
debt,  living  in  comfortable  houses,  with  groves 
and  orchards  planted,  with  a  start  of  cattle 
ami  sheep  on  every  farm,  and  an  outlook  which 
promises  peace  and  plenty.  It  is  u  grand 
future  when  a  man  and  wife  can  look  forward 
with  certainty  to  rest  in  their  later  days;  that 
rest  and  leisure  which  are  due  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  have  toiled  in  the  valley  of 
labor.  J-  t.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  April  23. — We 
have  passed  from  an  ordinary-tempered 
Winter  into  a  somewhat  cool  and  wet  Spring, 
thereby  retarding  ground  work  to  a  great 
extent.  Considerable  oats  have  to  be  sown 
yet  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  bulk  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  has  to  bo  put  in.  Prospects  for 
the  coming  wheat  crop  are  rather  encourag¬ 
ing — fully  as  much  so  as  the  average  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  good  crop  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Small  fruit,  from  what  can  be  seen,  appears 
to  have  suffered  very  little  from  the  rigors  of 
the  past  Winter.  Stock  in  this  part  of  the 
country  have  stood  the  Winter  remakably 
well,  all  kinds  of  coarse  fodder  and  coni 
ha  viug  been  plentiful  and  cheap,  with  a  fail- 
supply  iu  the  farmers'  hands  us  yet.  All 
kinds  of  live  stock  find  a  ready  market  ut  more 
than  ordinary  average  figures.  Wheat  sells 
at  about  81.10  per  bushel;  corn,  55  cents; 
oats,  45;  potatoes,  50;  Timothy  hay,  $15.  * 

Vermont. 

East  Hardwick,  Caledonia  Co.,  April  17. — 
Tbe  weather  is  very  warm  and  the  snow  is 
going  off  as  rapidly  as  we  ever  saw  it,  and  it 
seems  that  suguriug  is  over  with  less  than 
half-a-poimd  of  sugar  to  a  tree.  Very  little 
frost  iu  the  ground  and  grass  growing  up 
through  the  edge  of  the  snow  iu  sheltered 
spots.  w.  H.  B. 

Shelburne,  Chittenden  Co.,  April  14.— The 
Spring  is  very  cold  and  backward.  Farmers 
have  uot  yet  finished  sowing;  acreage  of  grain 
probably  about  that  of  last  year.  Meadows 
apparently  came  through  the  Winter  well; 
new  stock  especially  good.  Farm  help  will 


probably  be  cheaper  than  last  year  as  a  large 
number  of  German  have  come  into  this  sec¬ 
tion.  w.  H.  R. 


(Tl)f  (Oumst. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


irrigating  a  small  fruit  farm. 

J.  8.  C.,  Sidney.  Ohio. — 1.  Seventeen  acres 
of  land  are  composed  of  four  of  hill-sides  and 
13  of  creek  bottom  sloping  gently  to  the  East 
from  the  hill  to  the  creek.  The  hill  is  30  feet 
above  the  bottom  and  in  it,  about  10  feet  above 
tbe  highest  part  of  the  bottom,  there  is  n  flow¬ 
ing  spring  capable  of  affording  30  gallons  a 
minute.  Couldn’t  this  land  l>e  cheaply  irriga¬ 
ted  for  the  purjtoee  of  raising  berries  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the 
quality  of  the  berries  ?  2.  What  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  crop  might  be  reasonably 
ex]iec-tod  from  such  irrigation  ?  3.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  place  is  5,000,  affording  a  rapidly 
growing  market  for  small  fruits  mast  of  which 
now  come  by  tail.  There  is  rail  communica¬ 
tion  with  Cleveland,  160  miles  distant;  Tole¬ 
do,  100  miles  off.  and  Detroit  160  miles  away. 
Would  it  not  be  tolerably  safe  for  me  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  living  at  d 
something  more  from  raising  small  fruits  on 
such  a  lot  properly  irrigated  !  4.  Would 

spring  water  become  warm  enough  if  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  plants  hv  means  of  small  canals, 
or  would  it  Ikj  better  to  construct  a  storage 
reservoir  ? 

Ans.— 1,  If  we  correctly  understand  the 
situation  from  your  description,  we  think 
irrigation  could  be  employed  with  comparative 
cheapness  aud  ease.  We  have  no  practical 
experience  in  artificial  irrigation,  but  do  not 
doubt  it  could  l»e  profitably  employ'd!  in  dry 
seasons  such  as  wo  have  had  for  three  years 
past;  but  as  to  improving  the  quality  of 
strawberries  by  this  means  beyond  their  natu¬ 
ral  limit,  we  must  take  the  negative  side  of 
the  question — iu  other  words,  the  strawberry 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  to  develop 
its  normal  qualities;  but  beyond  this,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  size  is  at  the  expense  of  flavor;  the 
flesh  of  extra-large  berries  is  softer  than  that 
of  berries  of  ordinary  size,  aud  they  trill  uot 
keep  or  handle  as  well.  For  proof  Of  tins  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  excessively  wet  or 
or  dull  seasons  when  the  flavor  of  strawberries 
is  very  much  diluted,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed.  is  washed  out.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  fruits — an  excess  of  moisture  dete¬ 
riorates  quality.  2.  We  should  think  50  to 
100  per  cent  not  an  unreasonable  gain  to  expect 
iu  a  very  dry  season.  3.  From  the  data  fur¬ 
nished,  it  certainly  looks  as  though  there  was 
a  profitable  field  for  au  enterprise  of  this  kind 
if  properly  managed.  It  all  depends  ou  the 
individual— first,  on  his  ability  to  grew  large 
crops  of  best  quality;  second,  his  success  in 
disposing  of  them  at  good  prices  amid  great 
competition.  To  raise  a  large  crop  is  one 
thing,  to  profitably  dispose  of  it,  quite  another, 
aud  this  Is  the  winning  card  of  the  whole 
pack.  He  who  holds  it,  aud  plays  it  well  is 
sure  to  win.  4.  The  water  could  be  carried 
underground  by  pipes  or  allowed  to  run  over 
the  surface  as  seems  most  feasible  and  cheap¬ 
est.  Our  preference  would  be  for  a  storage 
reservoir,  though  the  difference  in  temperature 
may  not  be  of  importance. 

ENLARGED  MAXILLARY  GLANDS  IN  HORSE, 
ETC. 

S.  E.  F.,  Beatrice,  Neb. — 1.  For  six  mouths 
at  least  my  six-year-old  mare  has  had  a  swell¬ 
ing  directly  under  the  jaws  in  the  threat;  it 
does  uot  seem  to  interfere  with  her  breathing, 
but  when  she  neighs  site  emits  a  whistling 
sound,  aud  she  is  constantly  foaming  at  the 
mouth;  what  ails  her?  2,  One  of  my  cows 
constantly  “throws'1  her  calves:  the  last  one 
she  did  not  carry  more  than  two  months;  is 
there  uuy  preventive?  3.  A  calf  has  a  swell 
ing  like  that  ou  the  horse;  how  should  it  be 
treated? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  au  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  the  space  between  the  lower  jaws, 
known  as  the  maxillary  und  sub-lingual. 
These  glands  may  become  inflamed  and  swol¬ 
len  by  cold  or  by  u  disease  of  the  bronchial 
membranes,  ns  in  the  complaint  kuowu  as 
“distemper”  or  “strangles, ’’  and  may  also  be 
permanently  enlarged  by  an  incomplete  cure 
of  the  disease.  Iu  this  case  the  continuance  of 
the  enlargement  for  six  months  indicates  a 
•chronic  condition  of  inflammation  of  the 
glands  or  adjacent  membranes.  The  whistling 
sound  in  the  breathing  is  produced  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  enlargement  with  the  air 
passage  and  possibly  by  a  thickening  of  the 
membranes  us  well.  Similar  swelling  may  be 
also  due  to  u  dropsical  condition,  iu  which 
ease  it  will  be  very  soft  aud  give  way  to  press¬ 
ure  without  paiu.  The  foaming  at  the  mouth 
results  from  interference  with  the  salivary  se¬ 


cretion  which  is  a  product  of  these  glands. 
The  treatment  should  be  to  apply  poultices 
aud  give  half-dram  doses  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  for  a  considerable  period  and  until  the 
swelling  is  removed.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  horse  from  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet  and  to  secure  pure  air  in  the  sta¬ 
ble.  2.  The  habit  of  the  cow  is  probably  con¬ 
firmed  and  her  usefulness  departed.  3.  Treat 
the  swelling  of  the  glands  iu  the  heifer  in  the 
same  way  as  recommended  for  the  horse. 

OVER-FEEDING. 

.7.  M.  A.,  Achor ,  Ohio. — 1.  My  male  turkeys 
are  fatally  affected  by  sonic  ailment  with 
these  symptoms;  Feathers  very  glossy;  birds 
fleshy;  breasts  very  full;  tremble  while  walk¬ 
ing;  loose  feathers,  especially  on  the  breast  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  within  another 
week  they  die.  When  held  up  by  the  legs 
they  discharge  about  a  pint  of  greeu  water 
with  a  very  offensive  odor.  How  should  they 
be  treated  !  2.  I  bought  six  Berkshire  pigs 

when  six  weeics  old,  housed  them  well  and  fed 
them  corn  in  the  ear  and  butter-milk.  In  ton 
days  two  of  them  stopped  eating,  looked 
“drawn  up,”  as  if  cold,  and  next  morning  they 
were  dead.  The  four  others  were  turned  out 
of  the  pen;  two  of  them  had  diarrhea,  aud 
died  in  two  weeks.  Tin  two  survivors  were 
putina  pen  away  from  the  place  where  the 
sick  ones  had  been,  aud  for  two  weeks  they 
throve  well;  then  one  of  them  stopjwd  grow¬ 
ing  and  was  dead  in  a  week.  W hat  ailed 
them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  suppose  this  discharge  is  from 
the  mouth.  If  so,  the  disease  is  caused  by  indi¬ 
gestion  and  is  not  uncommon  in  poultry.  To 
cure  it,  give  a  tablespoonful  of  solution  of  Ro¬ 
chelle  salts  twice  a  day  aud  no  feed  for  three 
days.  Then  feed  lightly  on  brau  mash  with  a 
little  corn  meal  in  it  and  half  a  toaspoonful  of 
ground  ginger.  It  is  caused  by  over-feediug, 
which  should  be  guarded  against.  2.  The  pigs 
uo  doubt  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Over¬ 
feeding  is  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  with 
young  pigs.  Half  a  pint  of  milk  at  a  meal, 
three  times  a  day,  is  quite  euough  for  a  six- 
weeks-old  pig,  with  a  little  corn  meal.  Whole 
corn  is  dangerous  food  for  such  young  jags 
whose  teeth  are  too  weak  to  grind  it  properly. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MULBERRY,  ETC. 

./.  M.,  Home,  Kan*. — 1.  "Where  can  I  get' 
seed  of  the  Russian  Mullnwry  t  How  should 
the  plants  be  raised  in  Southern  Kansas?  2. 
Will  Cranberries  thrive  here? 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD,  OF  IOWA, 

I.  I  do  not  know  where  seed  of  the  Russian 
Mulberry  can  be  secured  in  quantity',  except 
by  inqiortiug  it  direct  from  Russia.  From 
seed  it.  runs  into  many  variations  iu  form  of 
tree,  character  of  leaf,  and  size,  quality,  and 
color  of  the  fruit.  For  silk  worms,  or  fruit,  it 
will  lx*  best  to  grew  it  from  cuttings.  From 
our  experimental  grounds  we  have  sent  out 
several  hundred  plants  this  Spring,  grown 
from  cuttings.  Nearly  every  cutting  made  a 
bushy  plant  from  two  to  three  feet  in  bight, 

1  eauuot  lielieve  it  will  prove  valuable  as  u 
timber  tree  East  or  West.  Last  Summer  1 
attended  a  Forestry  Convention  held  ou  the 
grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College  near  Mos¬ 
cow,  Russia.  Several  hundred  forestry  mana¬ 
gers  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  great 
empire.  Every  person  to  whom  the  subject 
was  broached  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  Mo¬ 
rns  Tatarica  being  valuable  for  timber  in 
competition  with  their  Onk,  Birch,  Elm,  Bass¬ 
wood,  White  Poplar,  or  Rigu  Pine.  As  1  saw 
it  in  Southern  Russia,  it  is  a  low,  bushy  tree, 
noted  specially  for  persisting  in  throwing  out 
limbs  from  the  crown  upward  like  the  Morn* 
mullieindis.  Yet  it,  will  prove  valuable  on 
the  great,  prairies  of  the  West  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  aud  for  use  iu  shelter  belts  where  its 
fruit  will  have  value  as  food  for  the  birds  aud 
to  some  extent  for  household  use.  2.  The 
Cranberry  will  uot  prove  profitable  or  produc¬ 
tive  iu  the  dry  uir  of  Kansas. 

WORMS  IN  THE  HEAD  OF  SHEEP. 

Subscriber,  IJurbank,  Ohio. — Several  young 
sheep  have  died  from  “grub-in-the-head.”  On 
examining  the  Inside  of  the  head  after  death  1 
found  full-grown  worms  in  close  proximity  t() 
the  brain.  Is  there  any  help  for  sheep  iu  this 
condition,  aud  what,  is  a  preventive  ? 

Ans. — It,  is  unfortunate  that  our  friend  has 
not  fully  described  these  worms  and  whether 
they  were  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull  iu  contact 
with  the  brain  or  iu  the  open  spaces  among  the 
bones  of  the  head,  which  are  called  the  sin¬ 
uses.  There  are  two  kinds  of  worms  which 
infest,  the  heads  of  sheep;  one  is  something 
like  the  couimou  white  grub  found  in  the  soil, 
and  is  the  larva  of  the  sheep  hot  fly'.  This 
harbors  in  the  spucos  outside  of  the  brain  cav¬ 
ity,  but  it  rarely  causes  death  unless  very  mu 
merous  so  as  to  produce  irritation  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The 
remedy  for  this  disease  is  to  keep  the  affected 
sheep  iu  u  warm  place,  to  steam  the  nostrils  to 
induce  the  grubs  to  descend,  and  to  till  the 
place  with  fine  dry  lime-dust  to  produce  vio¬ 
lent  sneezing  which  expels  the  pests.  If  the 
worms  are  inside  the  brain  cavity,  they  art* 
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the  larv®  of  tape-worms  and  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  professional  treatment.  The 
only  cure  is  prevention  by  having  no  dogs 
about  the  sheep  or  in  the  pastures  to  carry  the 
eS£s  °f  the  tape-worms  on  to  the  grass,  where 
the  sheep  can  swallow  them. 

MEGRIMS  IN  A  HORSE. 

T.  F.  M.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. —  Every 
Spring  for  the  last  three  years  my  12-year-old 
horse  has  been  subject  to  spells  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  symptoms:  The  first  indication  is  a 
lifting  of  the  feet  unusually  high,  then  he 
trembles  or  jerks  all  over  for  a  minute  or  two. 
When  his  head  is  reined  up  very  high  he  is 
more  liable  to  the  attack  than  at  other  times. 
He  generally  froths  a  little  at  the  mouth. 
When  suffering  ho  Always  wants  to  incline  to 
the  left,  and  seems  blind  for  the  time.  He  is 
in  good  condition.  What  ails  him? 

Ans. — This  disease  is  known  as  megrims, 
and  is  really  vertigo,  produced  by  interference 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  with  the 
functions  of  the  brain  by  various  causes,  as 
plethora,  indigestion,  disease  of  the  heart, 
pressure  of  the  jugular  veins  in  any  way,  or 
compression  of  the  throat  by  too  tight  a  collar 
or  too  tight  reining  up  with  check-reins. 
When  it  occurs  the  harness  should  be  loosened 
and  the  horse  held  to  prevent  him  from  rearing 
and  fulling  back.  The  treatment  should  lie  by 
avoiding  the  causes  as  much  us  possible ;  giv¬ 
ing  an  occasional  dose  of  physic  (a  pint  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil).  A  fter  the  attack  a  brisk  purgative 
should  be  given  and  three  drachms  of  bromide 
of  potassium.  Avoid  over-feeding  or  watering 
when  starting  on  a  journey, 

A  STUMP— PULLER. 

J.  E.  IF..  Mo.,  and.  E.  W.  B.,  Pa.,  ask  about 
stump-pullers. 

Ans. — Perhaps  the  best,  stump-extractor  is  a 
long  lever  having  chains  and  grab  hooks  made 
as  here  shown. 


Fig.  197, 

It  is  used  as  follows:  The  hook  a  is  fixed  to  a 
chain  around  the  biggest  stump.  The  hook  b 
is  fastened  to  another  chain  which  is  made 
fast  to  the  stump  to  to  pulled,  A  team  then 
draws  the  lever  towards  </,-  this  lets  out  the 
hook  c,  which  is  fastened  to  the  chain  tolow 
where  the  hook  a  is.  The  lever  is  then  drawn 
back  by  swinging  the  team  around  to  <\  and 
so  by  see  sawing  back  and  forth  either  the 
stump  comes  out  or  something  else.  Some¬ 
thing  must  come  and  if  the  chains  are  strong 
enough  it  is  always  the  stump. 

MENDING  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

T.  C.,  Burnside,  Mich, — How  can  rubber 
boots  to  mended? 

Ans.  (let  a  piece  of  rubber,  such  as  a  part 
of  an  old  shoe — vulcanized  rubber  won’t  do — 
cut  it  into  little  bits.  Put  them  in  a  bottle  and 
cover  t  wieo  the  depth  with  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  or  refined  coal  tar  naptha— not  petroleum 
naptha.  Cork  the  bottle  and  set  it  one  side; 
shako  it  frequently.  The  rubber  will  soon  dis¬ 
solve.  Then  take  the  shoe  and  press  the  ripped, 
cut  or  torn  parts  close  together  and  apply  the 
rubber  solution  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush. 
Continue  to  apply  as  fast  as  it  dries,  until  a 
thorough  coat  is  formed.  Spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  dissolve  the  rubber  slower  than  refined 
coal  tar  naptha,  but  form  more  elastic  cement. 

INJURY  TO  A  HORSE’S  FOOT. 

E  .1/.,  Paris,  Canada. — What  should  to  the 
treatment  of  a  three-year-old  colt  which  has 
beeu  kicked  on  the  hock  so  that  the  synovial 
fluid  runs? 

Ans. — This  is  n  difficult  case,  as  it  usually 
ends  iu  an  open  joint.  The  proper  course  is  to 
apply  powdered  alum  or  sugar  of  lead  to 
coagulate  the  synovial  fluid  and  form  a  clot 
which  must  not  be  disturbed  by  picking,  dress¬ 
ing  or  movement  of  the  joint.  The  only  dress¬ 
ing  iu  case  of  inflammation  should  to  cold 
water  applied  by  means  of  a  thick  absorbent 
bandage  fitted  above  and  below  the  wound  so 
as  not  to  interfere,  with  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

O.  S.,  Amazonia.  Mo. — Several  times  the 
Rural  iu  describing  fruit  has  said:  “The 
American  Pomologicttl  Society  gives  it”  so 


many  stars  for  different  States — what  does 
that  mean? 

Ans. — The  American  Pomological  Society, 
of  which  the  Hon.  Marshal  P,  Wilder  is  presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  great  authority  on  fruits  for  all 
parts  of  the  country.  State  societies  contrib¬ 
uting  much  local  information  to  its  genera* 
fimd.  In  its  “Proceedings”  the  names  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
are  arranged  alphabetically  in  a  column,  then 
in  other  columns  come  a  description  of  the 
variety  aud  the  names  of  the  various  States 
and  Territories  in  which  it  has  toen  tested. 
The  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  fruit  is 
recommended  for  cultivation  is  designated  by 
one  star  (*),  and  if  the  variety  is  of  great  su¬ 
periority  and  value  iu  that  locality,  two  stars 
(**)  indicate  the  fact.  If  it  is  new  or  recently 
introduced  and  promising,  a  dagger  (+)  oppo¬ 
site  the  name  of  the  State  or  Territory'  gives 
the  information. 

H.  C.  M.,  Wheeling,  W.  Fa. — 1.  Is  sulphur 
sprinkled  around  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  good 
for  them  iu  keeping  insects,  etc.,  off?  2. 
What  is  cattle  manure  good  for?  3.  Would  it 
hurt  fruit-trees  to  prune  them  iu  the  Fall  ?  Is 
it  as  good  as  primiug  iu  the  Spring?  4.  How 
often  ought  fruit-trees  to  to  primed? 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  do  neither  harm  nor  good. 
2.  Everything.  3.  No:  but  Spring  is  totter. 
4.  As  little  as  possible.  Large  branches,  if 
healthy,  should  never  be  cut  off.  We  need  to 
prune  only'  to  preserve  a  proper  shape — as 
when  two  branches  cross  or  interfere.  Mauy 
advocate  cutting  out  the  interior  branches  to 
“  let  in  the  air  and  sun.”  It  is  simply'  a  j>er- 
nicious  practice. 

Me  A.  K.,  Winchester,  Pa. — 1.  Are  the  Ben 
Davis  Apple  and  the  Missouri  Pippiu  the  same? 
If  not,  how  do  they  differ?  2.  Are  the  New 
York  Imperial  Apple  aud  Johuson's  Fine 
Winter  Apple  the  same?  8.  Wbat  family'  of 
trees  does  the  Tamarack  belong  to  I 
Ans.  1.  No.  The  flesh  of  the  Ben  Davis  is 
white,  pleasant,  sub-acid,  with  the  core  me¬ 
dium  to  large.  The  color  is  yellowish,  almost 
over-spread,  splashed  aud  striped  with  two 
shades  of  red,  and  dotted  sparsely  with  a i vole 
dots.  The  Missouri  Pippin  or  Nicknjack  fruit 
has  yellowish  flesh,  is  negative  sub-acid,  while 
the  core  is  small  and  closed.  The  color  is  yel¬ 
lowish,  striped,  shaded,  aud  splashed  with  two 
shades  of  red,  and  with  n  grayish  appearance, 
as  if  covered  with  a  thin  bloom;  many  large 
areole  dots.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  Pine  family,  or 
Conifera*. 

L.  B.  W.,  no  address. — 1.  Will  peas  and  oats 
sown  together  make  good  given  fodder  for 
cows?  What  variety  would  to  liest  aud  how 
much  should  be  sown  per  acre?  2.  What  corn- 
drill  will  sow  corn,  beaus  or  peas — one  having 
a  fertilizer  attachment? 

Ans. — 1.  Peas  and  oats  sown  together  make 
one  of  the  best  green  fodders  for  cows.  A 
large,  leafy  kiud  of  oats,  as  Black  Tartarian, 
aud  a  large-growing  pea,  as  Black-eyed  Mar¬ 
rowfat,  may  to  used.  The  seed  required  is 
bushel  of  peas  and  bushels  of  oats. 
Thick  sowing  is  desirable  for  a  good  growth  of 
fodder.  It  is  best  to  cover  the  seed  with  a  cul¬ 
tivator  so  thut  it  is  covered  at  least  three 
inches  deep,  especially  for  the  pens.  2.  Evans 
&  Foos’  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio 
— a  one-horse  drill.  Farmers'  Friend  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Dayton,  O. — a  two-horse  drill. 

W.  McD.,  Greene,  la. — The  bag  of  one  of  m>' 
cows,  which  had  Ikvu  dry  for  four  mouths,  be¬ 
gan  to  swell  atout  four  weeks  ago,  although 
she  isn’t  due  to  “come  in”  for  a  month.  I  have 
been  milking  her  for  atout  a  week ;  at  first  the 
milk  was  bloody  and  watery,  now  it  is  watery 
and  clear;  the  udder,  though  swelled,  is  not 
hard;  what  should  be  doue? 

Ans. — Bathe  the  udder  with  warm  water 
only.  Dive  the  cow  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  daily  in  some  thin,  warm  slop.  Watch 
her  closely  as  she  approaches  her  calving  and 
feed  her  lightly.  If  the  udder  becomes  hard 
and  iuflumed  give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and 
continue  the  warm  fomentations. 

VF.  5.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 1.  Where  can  I 
buy  seed  of  the  Holden  Heartwell  Celery  ?  2. 
What  kind  of  manure  is  best  for  potatoes,  and 
how  can  one  acre  or  more  be  cultivated? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  Thorlmru  &  Co.,  15  John  St-, 
N.  Y.  2.  Nctliing  is  totter  than  unleached 
hard -wood  ashes.  Next  we  prefer  potash 
chemical  salts.  If  farm  manure  to  used,  it 
should  to  old.  We  plant  single  pieces  of  two 
eyes  each  a  foot  apart  in  drills  three  feet 
apart.  We  give  them  shallow  cultivation  un¬ 
til  the  tops  prevent— never  hilling  up. 

M.  IF.  F.,  Bryn  Mturr,  —  How  should  seeds 
of  the  Clematis  Jaekmauii  be  grown? 

Ans. — Seeds  should  to  sown  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter,  iu  shallow  boxes  in  the  usual  way. 
They  will  often  lie  dormant  for  a  year  or  more, 
even  in  the  greenhouse;  but  germinate  oil  the 
approach  of  Spring,  When  an  inch  or  two 
high,  transplant  into  boxes  or  small  {Kits  pre¬ 
paratory  to  planting  in  the  open  ground  in 
May.  Seeds  can  to  had  of  John  Saul,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  25  cents  per  packet.  Flor¬ 
ists  furnish  rooted  plants  for  $1  apiece. 


C.  IF.  R.,  Francisco,  Mich. — 1.  How  are 
huckleberries  propagated?  2.  When  ought 
roots  to  to-  set?  3.  How  long  will  it.  take  them 
to  come  into  bearing?  4.  Is  there  any  treatise 
on  their  cultivation? 

Ans. — 1.  By  layers  and  seed.  2.  In  early 
Spring  or  Fall.  8.  In  two  years.  4.  There  is 
no  such  treatise.  Scarcely  any  attention  has 
been  pa  id  to  them  as  to  their  cultivation.  That 
they  may  to  improved  by  seedling  cultivation 
there  is  no  doubt.  They  are  better  than  cur 
rants,  better  than  gooseberies,  and  will  bear 
shipment  well. 

Subscriber ,  Racine,  Wis. — Where  can  I  get 
a  work  on  Guenon  on  milch  cows? 

Ans. — An  illustrated  little  work  fully  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Guenon  escutcheon  system,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Willis  P.  Hazard,  is  published  by  J, 
M.  Stoddard,  727  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  price  50  cents  in  paper;  75  cents 
in  cloth.  Guenon  on  Milch  Cows,  another 
work  on  this  subject,  can  be  had  from  the 
American  News  Company  or  through  any 
book-store;  price,  75  cents. 

L.  D.  IF.,  Frederick  town,  Ohio. — 1.  What 
per  cent  of  nutriment  does  corn  receive  from 
the  atmosphere?  2.  Does  the  corn  receive  this 
nutriment  through  the  leaves  or  roots? 

Ans. — We  can  give  you  the  percentage  of 
ash,  but  cannot  tell  how  much  earton  aud 
nitrogeu  are  taken  from  the  air  or  soil,  as  this 
point  has  not  been  determined  as  yet.  2.  The 
carbon  is  taken  up  by  the  leaves  iu  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid;  the  nitrogen  by  the  roots  in 
form  of  uitric  acid. 

.4.  T.  Shoemakertown,  Penn. — How  can  I 
propagate  Crape  Myrtle  and  Clematis  Jack- 
manii  ?  I  have  failed  to  find  seed  of  either. 

Ans. — If  you  cannot  find  the  seed  you  can 
propagate  from  cuttings.  Make  cuttings  of 
each  aud  put  in  moist  sand,  having  some  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  if  possible.  Do  not  expose  the  cut¬ 
tings  to  strong  sunlight  until  well-rooted. 
After  the  roots  are  well  started  transplant  to 
small  pots.  Grafted  plants  are  far  stronger. 

IF.  O. ,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — What  is  the 
l»est  way  to  prevent  Rose-bugs  from  ruining 
my  grapes;  they  eat  the  blow? 

Ans. — Paris-green  will  not  answer.  You 
may  bag  the  bunches  at  that  time  as  well  as 
later.  The  rose-bugs  may  not  attack  your 
vines  this  year.  Hand-picking  is  the  only 
remedy. 

J.  E..  Canton,  Ohio. — 1.  Where  can  potato 
seed-balls  be  got  ?  2.  Wheu  peanuts  bloom, 
should  the  blossoms  be  covered  up  ? 

Ans. — 1.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  are  the  only  Ann 
we  know  of  that  offers  potato  seeds.  2.  The 
soil  being  mellow  the  peanut  flower  (style) 
makes  its  own  way  in  the  soil  and  the  fruit 
grows  and  matures. 

Ground  Limestone.— A  large  number  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  this  substance  as 
a  fertilizer  are  answered  by  Prof,  S.  W.  John¬ 
son,  iu  a  valuable  article  under  “Farm  Econ¬ 
omy  ”  iu  this  issue  of  the  Rural. 

/».  &.,  Lamar,  Pa. — Wbat  can  1  do  to  keep 
hens  from  scratching  and  eating  planted  com? 
Will  soakiug  it  in  copperas  water  prevent  them  ? 

ANS. — You  eaunot  prevent  it.  Taning  the 
seed  is  best. 

J.  C.,  Bunker  Hill.  Rl. — I  have  a  large  pile 
of  bluok  dirt  from  an  old  pond,  with  what 
should  it  to  mixed  to  make  it  good  for  the  land? 
Ans. —Mix  it  with  manure  or  spread  it  as  it  is. 

(I.  IF.  S.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. — I  found  a 
few  white  Huckleberries  growing  here — are 
they  common? 

Axs. — One  rarely  comes  across  them. 

G.  M.,  Custer  City,  Pa, — Where  can  patent 
clothes  mangles  to  obtained? 

Ans. — From  the  Universal  Wringer  Co.,  32 
Cortland  St. ,  N.  Y.  City. 

T.  K.  />.,  Lamar,  Texas. — What  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  as  to  the  suokering  of  corn  ? 

Ans. — That  it  does  not  pay. 

E.  .4.  D.,  Jewett  City.  Conn. — Will  grapes 
do  well  if  bagged  when  blossoming? 

Axs. — Yes— better  later. 

S.  B.  P.,  Muskegon,  Mich. — Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  the  commercial  fertilizer  for  la  mis? 

Ans.— Try  pure  ground  tome. 

- - 

Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  May  5: 

f.  C.  R— G.  H.  S.— Subscribe* — J.  R  G.— MeA.  K.— E- 
A.  n.-H.  C.  M.-G.  S.-C.  W.  K.-J.  A  M. — F.  E.  A.-D. 

R  ,T.,  vre  are  entirely  out  of  the  Block-bearded  Ceil, 
tcunlal — 8.  H.  Haskell,  thanks  for  wheat  J.  S.  A,  J. 
U.-A.  W.  O.  W.  S, — O.  A.  S.-C.  W.-N.  Ogden.  Wo 
could  not  uume  the  seeds  of  tho  Garden  Treasure 
package  -  there  are  too  many  kinds-  some  of  fheui  of 
the  choicest,  some  worthless  Mrs.  C.  A.  T.— S.  H 
Ellis.  The  seed  distribution  Is  closed.  Tills  was 
announced  ou  the  editorial  pAge  (Htht  three  weeks  or 
more  ago  I.  K.  K.  H.  R.  R.-J.  L.  R-W.  H.-D.R., 
thanks- 1\  H.  R— ‘-Chloe  Aublndule"  -.1.  R  R— “Nar- 
clsse"— H.  U.  R.-R  O.  W.— H.  S.  M.  T.  <V.  -O.  A.-B. 

A.  w.  w.  a.  E.  R.— Dr.  R.  R  c..  thanks— W.  f.-w 
It.  D.T  T.  l„— A.  R  A.  IX  U.  R— D.  M  C„  We  prol 
cured  every  ounce  of  true  Black  bearded  Centennial 
that  we  could  purchase.  It  cost  u*  over  jiff)  per 
bushel— W.  H.  W. — W.  L.  D.,  Chnuks — A.  R  C.,  mauy 
thanks  -W.  H.  W.,  pear  received— E.  N.  P.— W.  S.— J 
B  R— J.  E.  S.,  thanks  tor  th«  suggestion— C.  V.  S..L.K 


46  _A.01VE~K  55  Pulverizing  Harrow 
Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler 


The  “ACME**  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  C  uttimr,  Lilt- 
tng.  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL 
CO  I  LTEKjs-  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  idve  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the 
three  operations  of  crushing  fiimps.  leveling  off 
the  ground  and  thoroughly  pu  I  verizinsr  the  soil  are 
performed  nt  one  time.  The  entire  absence  «l 
Spikes  or  Spring  Teel  h  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish. 
It  Is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard 
clay,  w  here  other  Harrows  utrerlv  fall;works  perfect¬ 
ly  on  light  soil,  and  Is  the  only  narrow  or  Cultivator 
that  cuts  aver  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

High  I  v  commended  by  sclent I  lie  anrl  practical  Farm  - 
ers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  H  to  he  the  most  valu¬ 
able  recent  Improvement  In  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agre*'  that  "The  Judicious  use  of  au  Implement” 
••like  the  ‘AcmrTulvertztng  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  ” 
“and  Leveler,  In  the  preparation  of  the  Soil,  hefore” 
“planting,  will  Increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten” 
“Dollars  per  Acre." 


FA  IB  PLAY. 

I  f  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  ‘  ’ACME”  for 
sale,  don't  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool  on 
you  bv  assuring  yon  that  he  has  something 
better.'  but  SATI8' FA'  YOURSELF  by  order¬ 
ing  one  on  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial, 
aud  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back, 
we  paying  return  freight  oliarges.  We  don’t 
ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have 
tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  Containing  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials  from  44  different  States 
and  Territories. 


MSB  &  BROTHER, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 


Branch  t  ifficc. 
HARRISBURG.  PA. 


MILLINGTON, 

New  Jersey. 


N.  !L— Pamphlet  entitled  “Tu-laoe  is  Manure” 
win  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  same  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEATEST  Agricultural 
invention  of  THE  ACE! 


V  MANURE \|\\#. 

fSPREADER^y^ 

PULVERIZER  ACABTCOMBINED 


JiNFSVELLE  MACHINE  CO. 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  <fcc. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


CR  WN 
MOWER, 


The  Crown  Mower  will 
expense  for  repairs  than 


cut  more  acres  with  less 
any  other  Mower. 


The  CltOWIV  REAPER, 

The  Best  Light  Reaper  Made. 


We  hereby  offer  our  Four  Horsepower  14  xH)  Vertical 
Engine  *ud  Ruler,  complete,  for  seJAO  Caulk  The 
Engine  is  strictly  <tmt  -rhun  iu  material  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Roller  made  of  best  quality  C.  11  No.  i 
Iron.  The  Engine  Is  mounted  on  toiler,  all  complete, 
ready  for  Circular  sent  on  application.  This 

offer  is  special  for  all  spot  cash,  and  enlv  open  to  .1  uly 
1st.  is*:.  No  discount  on  this  price  allowed  dealers. 

IH.Y  tiYI  R  CU.,  Clnehmalt.  O, 


*•,*»  •****..  ,nA’»  *%  V 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL , 

High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  Is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  stow. 

The  Implements  of  oar  manufacture  are  made  of 
the  Best  Material*.  put  together  honestly. aud  finished 
In  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Iruamntee  .Sotis- 
/‘■offon  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

JANESVILLE  N10JIIIEJ0.JiiieHille.Wis. 

4  H.  P.  ENGINE  FOR  5250. 
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Queen  Victoria  in  ordering  that  no  lamb 
shall  be  served  this  season  in  the  Royal 
household.  The  Privy  Council,  too,  has 
issued  orders  discouraging  the  sale  of 
lamb.  The  bitter  March  weather  has 
been  so  fatal  to  lambs  and  breeding 
ewes  as  seriously  to  reduce  the  stock 
of  sheep,  and  if  lambs  are  killed  in 
the  Spring,  in  a  few  years  there  will  be 
no  more  sheep.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
sheep  of  the  future  therefore  that  the  lamb 
of  the  present  is  royally  protected.  From 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  urged  that  sheep  breeding  will 
be  discouraged  by  rendering  Spring  lamb 
unfashionable  on  the  table,  .as  farmers 
must  sutler  now.  while  the  future  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  on  the  side  of  their  custom¬ 
ers  who  will  get  cheaper  lamb  and  mut¬ 
ton;  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  too,  it  is 
charged  that  the  price  of  mutton  and  oth¬ 
er  meats  will  advance;  that  lamb  and 
veal  are  very  economically  produced,  and 
that  sumptuary  regulations  are  wrong  in 
principle  and  generally  futile.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  England 
is  pretty  sure  to  cause  larger  exports  of 
mutton  and  beef  from  this  country,  and 
also  to  render  the  prices  firmer. 


movement  has  become  general.  In  Illinois 
there  is  a  High-license  Bill  now  before  the 
Legislature,  but  at  present  the  rate  is 
fixed  by  the  City  Councils.  There,  too, 
the  battle  rages  fiercely.  The  rum-sellers 
at  Danville  closed  their  saloons  one  day, 
hoping  to  defeat  the  $1,000  rate,  but  had 
to  yield.  Half  the  whiskey-shops  of  Mor¬ 
ris  are  closed  rather  than  pay  $500.  Last 
Wednesday  eight  saloons  at.  Paris  were 
licensed  at  $800  a  year.  Tn  Kansas  the 
“good  fight”  goes  on.  and  those  who 
fought  one  kind  of  slavery  bravely  of  old, 
are  equally  resolute  in  fighting  a  worse 
form  of  slavery  now. 


agents  state  that  the  fertilizers  they  offer 
are  $10  or  $20  per  ton  less  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  they  utter  a  falsehood,  unless 
they  mean  that  they  are  worth  so  much  less. 


RURAU  NEW-YORKER. 


Conducted  by 


Last  year.  May  8th,  there  was  a  severe 
frost,  making  ice  an  eighth  of  au  inch 
thick.  A  long  cold  storm  occurred  May 
14th  and  15th.  Early  potatoes  were  just 
breaking  through.  We  sowed  our  first 
field  corn  not  until  May  18th.  Cold,  gray 
skies  continued  from  this  date  until  the 
middle  of  June.  As  late  as  June  20th 
melons  were  scarcely  up  and  our  corn  was 
but  four  inches  high.  Grape  buds  were 
just  beginning  to  open.  We  remember  it 
was  thought  that  the  grape  crop  would 
prove  an  entire  failure.  Up  to  June  30th 
the  weather  continued  cool  and  wet. 
Then  began  dry  weather  running  into  a 
drought — just  reversing  the  conditions  fa¬ 
vorable  to  corn,  though  very  favorable  to 
oats. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1883. 


The  regular  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  1882-3  is  no w 
closed . 


WORK  AT  THE  RURAL  EX.  GROUNDS. 

Since  writing  our  last  report,  we  have 
planted  of  potatoes  a  seedling  (103)  from 
Henry  Morrell,  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass;  Lady 
Finger,  Mexican,  Purple  Mercer  from  A. 
S.  Johnson,  Monroe  Co,,  N.  Y.,  (we  had 
never  raised  these  old  kinds)  ;  New  England 
Beauty  (a  splendid  round  Peach  blow)  not 
yet  offered  for  sale;  Bliss’s  No.  5  (not 
named)  ;Marsh’s  Defiance,  from  Mr.  Marsh 
of  Pa.;  Orwell,  Alexander's  No.  t.  Snow 
Fairy,  Charlotte  X  X  Extra  from  O.  IT. 
Alexander  of  Vermont;  Sport  of  Late 
Rose  from  F.  Osborn  of  N.  Y.,  later  than 
the  parent  and  far  more  prolific;  Pride  of 
the  W cst .  Crawford’s  Early  from  Cole  & 
Bro.,  Pella,  Ills.;  Arundel  Rose,  Clark's 
No.  1,  Dakota  Red  rind  Telephone  from 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  making  in  all  93  differ¬ 
ent  tests.  Four  years  ago,  our  older  readers 
may  remember,  we  planted  from  one  to  six 
eyes  iu  different  plots.  But  the  eyes 
were  in  separate  pieces.  This  year  we 
have  tried  the  same  experiment  with  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  eyes  each  in  one 
piece.  Again,  we  have  used  from  100  to 
1,200  pounds  of  concentrated  potato  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  different  drills,  intervening  drills 
being  planted  without  fertilizers  to  show 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  These  tests 
have  all  been  made  in  moist,  clayey  soil 
and  duplicated  in  dry,  sandy  loam  which 
has  been  pretty  well  exhausted  Of  fertility. 
We  are  now  preparing  plots  for  testing 
the  many  different  kinds  of  corn  (sweet 
and  field)  that  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
kind  friends.  Being  planted  close  to¬ 
gether,  all  those  w  hich  bloom  at  the  same 
time  will,  of  course,  mix.  But  as  our  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  to  save  the  seed,  hut  merely  to 
note  the  characteristics  of  each,  this  mat¬ 
ters  little. 


The  next  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  announced 
in  August  or  early  September.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  w  e  have 
already  succeeded  in  securing  for  it  several 
novelties  of  very  great  value. 


By  direction  of  Secretary  Teller  the 
lands  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  comprising 
about  50,000  acres,  w  ill  be  offered  at  pub¬ 
lic  sale  at  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  in  Beatrice. 
Gage  County,  Nebraska,  on  the  81st  of 
tills  month.  Land  will  be  sold  only  to 
persons  who  shall  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  their  applications  make 
permanent  settlement  upon  it,  and  each 
application  must  be  accompanied  with  an 
affidavit  as  evidence  of  good  faith  in  this 
point.  The  land  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
responsible  bidder  at  not  less  than  the 
appraised  value  in  80-acrc  tracts  and  no 
one  person  will  be  allowed  to  purchase 
more  than  160  acres.  The  terms  of  sale 
are  one-fourth  “cash,”  to  be  paid  in  three 
months  from  the  date  of  tiling  the  appli¬ 
cation,  and  the  remainder  by  installments 
in  one,  two  and  three  years  with  inrerest 
at  five  per  cent.  The  (Roes  and  Missouri?, 
who  now  form  one  tribe,  are  a  branch  of 
the  great  Dakota  family.  Owing  to  dis¬ 
ease,  especially  small-pox,  and  also  to  fire¬ 
water.  the  combined  tribes  had  dwindled, 
in  1880,  to  457  souls.  Their  reservation 
is  partly  on  Kansas  and  partly  in  Nebraska, 
on  the  Big  Blue,  a  tributary  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  about  70  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri  State  line. 


Many  are  now  planting  Lima  Beans. 
We  would  advise  planting  four  feet  apart, 
four  beans  about  a  pole,  and  but  one  inch  deep, 


We  were  greatly  interested  while  reading 
Secretary  Chamberlain's  article  which  heads 
the  next' page.  It  is  the  third  of  a  series;  but 
complete  in  itself. 

Mr.  Geopes  has  called  grass  the  pivotal 
crop  of  American  agriculture.  Mr.  Harris 
thinks  that  grass  Is  rather  a  good  savings 
bank,  gathering  up  plant  food  that  otherwise 
would  run  to  waste. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Thompson,  of  Illinois,  writes  us 
that  her  nearest  neighbor  invested  in  Bessara¬ 
bia  Cora  and  that  his  experience  was  like  the 
Rural’s,  except,  that  the  stalks  were  15  to  16 
feet  high,  the  corn  being  eight  feet  high  on 
the  stalk.  She  adds,  ‘ 'it  is  just  the  com  for  fuel. ” 

In  April,  during  one  week,  seven  steamers 
arrived  in  Liverpool  from  America  with  car¬ 
goes  of  fresh  meat,  consisting  of  9,046  quar¬ 
tern  of  beef  and  1,008  carcasses  of  mutton, 
while  seven  other  vessels  brought  to  the  same 
port  2,055  cattle  and  2,315  sheep.  If  England 
receives  so  much  meat  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  one  week  at  one  port,  how  much 
must  she  receive  in  52  weeks  at  all  her  ports 
to  which  steamers  from  this  continent  run? 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  corn  which  we  have 
seen,  we  should  prefer  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  for  ensilaging.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  the  stalks  are  comparatively  small  and 
short-jointed.  Not  more  than  <>ne  plant  should 
be  permitted  to  grow  iu  a  hill — the  hills  3)^ 
feet  each  way.  If  in  drills  they  should  lie  not 
le«-,  than  four  foot  apart — the  plants  not  less 
than  two  feet  apart  in  the  drills— so  branching 
is  this  variety. 

Buckwheat  twice  a  week,  wheat  for  the 
rest  of  the  time,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  bone  meal  always  on  hand,  are  good 
Spring  food  for  poultry,  if  shut  up  do  not 
fail  to  give  a  little  fresh  grass  daily.  Kero¬ 
sene  the  porches  once  in  two  weeks.  Clean 
out  the  neete  every  month;  pour  kerosene  in 
the  bottom  and  sift,  n  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
hi  the  straw.  Clean  nut  the  houses  e  very  few 
days.  Give  the  fowls  liver  or  haslets,  cut  up 
fine,  every  week.  If  you  attend  to  the  above 
aud  your  fowls  are  young,  we  guarantee  youa 
full  share  of  eggs. 

A  great  trade  in  jerked  lieef  is  carried  ou  iu 
South  America.  Thousands  of  tons  are  yearly 
exported  from  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  other 
parts  of  Uruguay  aud  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic.  In  some  of  the  factories  more  than  1,000 
cattle  arc  killed  daily  in  the  season,  one  man 
usually  slaughtering  nil  by  puncturing  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
animals  are  cut  up  and  the  flesh  piled  in  heaps 
with  layers  of  salt  by  half  naked  semi-sav¬ 
ages,  half  Basque  ana  half  Indian,  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  peculiar  knack  of  detaching  the  flesh 
iu  flakes  from  the  bone  by  striking  it  with 
their  brand  cutlass-like  knives.  Mixed  with 
black  beans  and  farina,  or  cassava  meal, 
jerked  beef  is  the  staple  article  of  food  among 
the  lower  orders  along  the  coasts  of  South 


In  reply  to  many  questions  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the"  Russian  Mulberry,  inquirers  are 
referred  to  Prof.  Budd’s  answer  in  the 
Querist  Department. 


One  of  the  first,  poultry  fanciers  of 
America  writes  us:  “You  are  right.  In¬ 
cubators  are  a  failure.  They  will  hatch  as 
large  a  percentage  as  hens,  but  not  half 
the  number  will  live  as  of  those  that  are 
hatched  by  bens.  So  sure  as  the  incu¬ 
bator  goes  to  115  degrees  during  the 
hatching  of  the  chicks,  death  is  nearly 
certain  before  they  are  six  weeks  old. 


The  Government  of  Greece  has  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
American  pork,  “fearing  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  diseased  meat  may  be  thrown  on 
the  market  and  that  Greece  may  be  used 
indirectly  to  secure  admission  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  markets  of  meat  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded."  “Here’s  richness  for  you !”  Greece, 
the  little,  contemptible,  degenerate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  once  noble  race,  afterwards 
crossed  with  Turkish  and  other  barbarian 
blood  for  centuries,  shuts  out  the  noble 
American  Hog  lest  unfair  German  regula¬ 
tions  should  perchance  be  evaded.  The 
North  German  Gazette  has  been  “eating 
humble  pie”  for  its  unjustifiable  attack  on 
Minister  Sargent,  which  it  now  acknowl¬ 
edges  was  based  on  misinformation.  Mr. 
Sargent  writing  to  the  Department  of  State, 
explodes  a  cock-and-bull  story  widely  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Continental  press  that  an 
alarming  attack  of  trichinosis  liad  been 
caused  among  the  garrison  of  Tilsit,  Ger¬ 
many,  by  eating  American  pork.  Investi¬ 
gation  has  proved  that  14  very  slight  cases 
had  occurred  among  the  soldiers:  the 
meat  was  obtained  by  them  in  town ; 
there  is  absolutely  no  proof  where  it  was 
raised ;  but  it  is  “highly  probable  it  was 
the  native  raw  product  so  largely  con¬ 
sumed  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ger¬ 
many.”  Here  the  idea  of  excluding  Ger¬ 
man  hosiery,  of  which  we  import  $4,000,- 
000  a  year,  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
$7,500,000,  and  German  wines,  etc.,  is 
gaining  steadily  in  favor. 


Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  who  has  used  or  who  proposes  to  use  lime 
upon  his  lands,  or  who  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  the  action  of  its  different  forms  or 
why  it  benefits  some  lands  while  it  exerts 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  others,  should 
not  fail  to  read  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson's  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  294,  which  he  has  kindly 
prepared  at  cur  request. 


A  NEW  ANTISEPTIC. 

Lout)  boasts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  about  the  merits  of  various  food 
preservatives  and  of  the  revolutions  they 
were  destined  to  make  in  the  present 
modes  of  transporting  perishable  articles 
from  places  where  they  are  superabund¬ 
ant  to  places  where  they  are  scarce.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  promises  made 
a  year  ago  with  regard  to  boroglyeeride, 
which,  we  were  assured,  would  render 
easy  the  safe  transportation  of  the 
cheap  meats  of  Australia  and  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  also 
preserve  uninjured  the  abundant  fruit  crops 
of  one  year  to  make  up  for  the  short  crops 
of  another.  Who  hears  of  boroglyeeride 
now?  Rex  Magnus — “The  Great  King” — 
is  the  latest  antiseptic  of  the  kind.  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  W.  Johnson,  it  seems,  lias  been 
experimenting  with  this  preparation,  and 
found  that  pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
veal,  fowls,  oysters,  etc.,  which  had 
been  immersed  in  the  solution  for  24 
hours  and  afterwards  hung  up  in  his 
laboratory  remained  sweet  for  35  days 
— after  which  time  he  said:  “My 
tests  have  certainly  been  severe,  and 
the  several  preparations  of  Prof.  Humiston 
with  which  i  have  experimented  have  ac¬ 
complished  all  he.  claimed  for  them.  So 
far  as  I  have  learned,  they  are  the  only 
preparations  that  arc  effective,  and  at  the 
same  time  practicable,  for  domestic  use. 
I  should  anticipate  no  ill  results  from  the 
consumption  of  food  preserved  with  Rex 
Magnus  according  to  Professor  H  Houst  on's 
methods.  I  should  suppose  his  preserva¬ 
tives  to  be  no  less  salutary  than  common 
salt,  and  much  more  so  than  saltpeter.” 
Is  this  antiseptic  to  share  the  oblivion  of 
so  many  of  its  puffed-up  predecessors  ? 

SPRING  LAMBS. 

Genuine  Spring  lamb  on  Thursday  last 
was  worth,  in  Fulton  Market  here,  three 
dollars  a  quarter,  though  at  the  restau¬ 
rants  a  plateful  of  it  with  “etes.”  could  be 
got  for  35  cents;  but  restaurateurs  are  as 
generous  with  Spring  lamb  as  with  Spring 


An  esteemed  Rural  friend  remarks  that 
he  has  found  one  objection  to  the  Rural’s 
pet  ornamental  tree,  the  Yellow  W  ood, 
viz.,  that  it  is  constantly  shedding  its 
leaves  in  late  Summer.  Perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil  or 
situation  in  which  his  tree  grows.  We 
have  never  noticed  this  failing  in  our  own 
specimens  which,  however,  arc  several 
years  younger  than  those  of  our  friend. 


Last  year  we  raised  at  the  rate  of  over 
700  bushels  of  potatoes  with  one  variety; 
over  600  with  several;  over  500  with 
many.  Some  of  our  good  friends  doubted 
it,  though  our  estimates  were  thoroughly 
fair  and  accurate.  This  year  we  hope  to 
do  better,  and  at  harvesting  time  we 
think  we  shall  secure  the  services  of  sev¬ 
eral  surveyors  to  measure  the  land  and 
yield  and  several  justices  of  the  peace  to 
take  our  affidavits  thereto. 


We  find  after  a  pretty  careful  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  Lost  Rubies  Raspberry  has 
proven  during  the  past  Winter  the  hardiest 
of  all  our  varieties.  Not  one  bud  has 
been  harmed.  Shaffer’s  Colossal  has  been 
killed  back  considerably.  Caroline  (yel¬ 
low)  has  again  proven  as  hardy  as  most 
kinds.  Gregg  (Black-cap)  which  last  year 
was  badly  injured  is  this  Spring  quite  un¬ 
harmed.  The  Ohio  Black-cap  seems  as 
hardy  as  it  is  vigorous.  We  can  make  no 
comparison  between  blackberries  as  to 
hardiness:  all  varieties  are  alike  uninjured 
by  the  past  Winter. 


THE  WAR  ON  RUM. 

“High  license”  is  gaining  speedy  favor 
in  the  West.  Since  the  final  defeat  of  the 
prohibitory  amendment  in  Iowa  a  “  high- 
license”  wave  has  swept  rapidly  over  the 
State.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  is  absolutely 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  and  the 
sale  of  beer,  ale  and  wine  is  either  regu¬ 
lated  by  municipal  authority  or  wholly 
forbidden  at  the  option  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Where  the  traffic  is  permit¬ 
ted,  however,  the  sale  of  strong  drinks 
goes  on  under  the  cover  of  the  ale,  beer 
and  wine  permit,  and  convictions  are  very 
difficult  to  secure.  Heretofore  the  li¬ 
censes  throughout  the  State  ranged  from 
$50  a  year  in  Davenport  to  $500  in  some 
interior  towns.  Creston.  it  is  true,  had  a 
$1,600  and  Ottumwa  a  $1,000  license,  hut 
these  were  exceptions.  The  other  day, 
however,  Des  Moines  raised  the  license 
from  $250  to  $1,000,  Clinton  and  Burling¬ 
ton  from  $200  to  $600  and  Davenport 
from  $50  to  $1,200,  and  a  like  upward 


How  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  does  the  fertilizer  contain  which 
you  propose  to  buy?  Unless  yon  know 
that  you  don’t  and  can't  know  what  you 
are  buying.  Trustworthy  manufacturers 
guarantee  their  fertilizers  to  be  worth  in 
those  three  essential  elements  of  plant 
food  just  what  you  pay  for  them.  Yerv 
often  the  per  ee*nt.  will  overrun  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis.  Remember  the  Rural’s 
advice  often  repeated:  Never  buy  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  of  unknown  firms.  When 
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(Educational. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES—!!!. 


SEC.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


In  two  previous  articles  on  this  subject  I 
tried  to  show  in  what  respects  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  colleges,  the  trustees,  presidents 
and  professors,  were  in  fault  in  making  or 
permitting  them  to  swerve  from  their  original 
purpose;  and,  secondly,  in  what  respects  we 
farmers  ourselves  have  been  in  fault  in  not 
sending  our  sons  to  these  colleges  in  order  to 
make  farmers  of  them,  and  with  tastes  for 
farming  so  strong  us  to  resist  the  pressure  that 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  educated  young  men 
to  enter  other  callings. 

I  wish  to  ask  now.  how  can  we  inspire  our 
sons  with  such  a  love  of  Nature  and  of  watch¬ 
ing  and  guiding  Nature’s  handiwork  that  they 
shall  not  desire  to  leave  the  farms  but  to  be¬ 
come  skillful,  educated,  land-owning  farmers? 
And  I  answer  thut  the  training  mast  begin  at 
home  and  almost  in  them  infancy.  In  a  word, 
them  training  should  be  somewhat  of  the 
“  Kindergarten  ”  sort.  The  modern  Kinder¬ 
garten  .(children's  garden,  or  garden  school), 
is  a  school  in  w  hick  young  children  are  taught 
from  object  lessons  to  be  interested  in  objects 
of  nature,  in  material  things ;  are  taught  from 
colored  lines,  planes,  cubes,  balls,  etc. .  ideas  of 
form,  color,  size  and  movement,  and  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  mathematics  and  phy¬ 
sics  ;  also  from  insects,  shells,  fishes,  birds  and 
the  like,  or  pictures  and  models  of  them,  are 
taught  the  facts  and  primary  classifications  of 
Natural  History;  or  from  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  facts  aud  principles  of  Struc¬ 
tural  Botany,  and  the  laws  of  growth  Such 
in  general  is  the  plan  of  Kindergarten  instruc¬ 
tion,  varied  somewhat  in  this  country  from 
the  original  plan  in  Germany. 

Now  I  think  the  general  idea  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  farm  life  and  training  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  if  we  hope  to  interest  them  in 
rural  life  and  educate  them  for  the  farm.  The 
objects  of  interest  abound  on  the  farm,  and 
we,  the  parents,  should  tit  ourselves  to  give  our 
children  the  necessary  instruction.  There  are 
just  two  ways  of  treating  a  boy  upon  the 
farm,  aud  the  two  results  are  diametrically 
opposite.  The  one  way  is  to  treat  him  as  a 
drudge  and  beast  of  burden,  the  other  as  a 
learner  and  prospective  partner.  If  we  treat 
him  as  a  drudge,  give  him  all  the  “grindstone’’ 
work,  all  the  water  carrying,  stone  picking, 
cow  driving  and  none  of  the  interesting  work, 
he  will,  of  course,  never  be  interested,  aud  will 
leave  the  farm  the  first  chance  he  gets;  and 
he  ought  to  leave.  We  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  anything  else,  i  speak  with  some  knowl¬ 
edge  and  some  feeliug  ou  this  matter,  for  my 
own  farm  training  as  a  boy  was  largely  of  the 
drudge  sort,  though  my  parents  were  far 
above  the  average  in  intelligence.  But  my 
father  was  never  a  well  man  since  my  remem¬ 
brance,  and  my  farm  training  was  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  by  hired  men!  But,  ou  the  whole,  it 
was  much  like  the  average  boy  life  on  the 
farm  forty  years  ago.  For  example,  when  the 
apple  trees  were  primed  I  hauled  away  the 
brush.  I  didn’t  know  aud  was  not  encouraged 
to  ask  why  the  men  sawed  off  the  limbs.  I 
only  knew  that  when  they  were  off  and  fell 
with  a  crash  and  whack,  I  had  to  drag  them 
to  the  brush  pile,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  I  was  not  shown  the  philosophy  of 
pruning — how  to  shape  tho  head  of  the  tree 
from  the  first,  according  to  its  “habit  of 
growth,”  “aspiring”  or  “drooping,”  giving  it 
well-balanced  form  and  well-ventilated  growth 
of  limbs.  Here  was  a  chance  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  object  lesson  lost.  When  grafting  was 
done,  I  pulled  wax  and  hauled  brush;  but  was 
not  taught  the  principles  and  details  of  graft¬ 
ing — how  the  sap  ascending  through  the  cells 
and  pores  of  the  liark  of  the  limb  sawed  off, 
and  entering  the  cells  and  pores  of  the  cion, 
wedged  bark  to  bark  aud,  protected  from  the 
air  with  wax,  made  the  little  cion  grow  aud 
bear  the  better  fruit  of  the  tree  it  was  cut 
from.  1  say  I  was  hauling  brush  to  the  piles, 
and  so  another  chance  for  an  object  lesson  was 
lost. 

When  hogs  were  butchered  my  object  lesson 
was  to  pump  and  heat  the  water  and  lug  it  to 
the  scalding  tub,  and  help  souse  the  hogs  in 
aud  scrape  the  hail*  off,  mid  after  the  sausage 
meat  was  frozen,  chop  it  on  a  board  w  ith  a 
sharp  axe  till  ton  o’clock  at  night;  and  I  was 
always  rewarded  with  a  bladder  to  blow  up 
for  a  foot  ball!  But  I  never  had  the  functions 
of  the  pig’s  vital  organs  explained,  as  they 
might  so  easily  have  been  when  the  wonderful 
vital  organism  of  tho  boast  was  laid  open  to 
the  sight  by  the  keen  dissecting  knife  of  the 
butcher — the  lungs  thut  breathe  the  breath  of 
life,  the  liver  that,  secretes  the  bile,  the  heart, 
that  great  engine-pump,  with  its  marvelous 
valves  in  plain  sight,  that  send  the  rich  warm 
current  )  through  all  the  arteries  anil  veins. 
What  a  chance  for  an  object  lesson  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  that  need  not  much  have  hin¬ 


dered  my  present  boy  usefulness  as  a  hewer  of 
wood  and — chopper  of  sausage  meat.  I  saw 
the  great  bowlders  in  the  fields  with  their 
strange  formations,  but  never  was  taught 
where  they  came  from,  how  they  got  there  or 
how  they  were  formed.  I  supposed  they 
“growed”  like  Topsey  in  “Uncle  Tom.”  I 
knew  right  well  that  the  small  ones  had  to  be 
picked  up  and  the  big  ones  sunk,  and  that  I 
had  to  help  do  it!  When  sheep  died  in  Winter, 

I  pulled  the  wool  with  one  hand  and  held  my 
nose  with  the  other;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could 
smell  my  fingers  till  the  next  sheep  died,  and 
I  didn’t  admire  farming,  not  when  I  was 
“picking”  dead  sheep.  When  the  men  stopped 
to  rest  in  hoeing,  I  went  for  water,  and  hoed 
my  row  when  I  got  back ! 

And  so  I  might  go  through  the  entire  routine 
of  farm  work.  The  effort,  seemed  to  be  to  get 
all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  boy,  not  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  interesting  things, 
inspire  him  with  a  love  of  nature  or  make  him 
feel  that  he  was  an  adviser  and  a  future  partner. 

I  was  sent  to  a  “deestrick”  school  four 
months  each  Winter  and  did  chores  morning 
and  night.  I  was  taught  the  three  r’s,  “readin1. 
’ritin’  and  ’rithmetic,”  and  was  put  back  each 
Fall  to  the  very  place  in  arithmetic  where  we 
began  the  Fall  before:  aud  when  I  was  about 
twelve  years  old  my  parents,  disgusted  with 
this  kind  of  progress,  ( f)  sent  me  to  an  academy 
for  two  or  three  half  yea  is.  and  there  I  was 
set  at  what?  Leaniing  anything  of  the  min¬ 
erals,  plants,  insects  or  auimals  the  boy  sees  on 
the  farm,  or  of  the  laws  of  formation,  re¬ 
production,  growth,  health,  death  and  decay  > 
No.  I  was  set  to  digging  Greek  and  Latin 
“roots.”  And  all  through  college  I  learned  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  Livy.  Horace,  Cicero, 
Xenophon  Plato  and  Homer,  men  that 
lived  two  or  throe  thousand  years  ago;  was 
taught  to  calculate  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moor.  Thus  our  minds  (in  college)  were 
fixed  chiefly  on  things  far  off  in  time  and 
space,  while  with  regard  to  the  wonders  of 
earth  and  air.  of  living  plants  aud  animals 
that  intimately  concern  us  all,  especially  on 
the  farm,  the  college  seemed  not  to  care.  The 
course  was  telescopic  not  microscopic.  It  was 
making  ministers  and  lawyers  and  had  no 
time  or  care  to  make  farmers.  Indeed,  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  most  of  the  farmers  who 
sent  their  sons,  wanted  them,  not  to  be  farmers, 
but  something  better  and  bigger. 

Natural  Philosophy  (physics)  was  indeed 
taught  in  college  to  some  purpose  even  then 
(So  to  30  years  ago)  auil  was  of  practical  every¬ 
day  value  to  me  afterwards  in  farming.  But 
chemistry,  physiology,  zoology,  botany  and 
the  like  sciences  were  all  crowded  into  a  term 
or  two  at  the  close  of  tho  senior  year  after  our 
tastes  and  loves  were  all  formed  away  from 
agriculture  and  away  from  natural  science. 
And  so  we  college  boys  grew  to  be  insensible 
to  the  objects  of  Nature  all  about  us,  and  to 
the  reasons  why  they  are  as  they  are,  and  to 
their  marvelous  beauty  and  adaptations  and 
mechanism,  grew  to  be  like  the  man  of  whom 
Wadsworth  sings:  ♦ 

“A  Primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  Primrose  was  to  him. 

Arid  it  was  uothiug  more  J” 

And  when,  after  some  years  of  teaching,  I 
was  driven  to  the  farm  to  regain  health,  I  bit¬ 
terly,  bitterly  felt  the  need  of  these  things 
that  ought  to  be  taught  with  thoroughness  in 
every  college  iu  the  land.  Now,  1  take  it  if 
we  are  ever  to  have  a  race  of  intelligent  land¬ 
owning  farmers  in  the  future,  and  not  of 
ignorant  foreign  tenants  or  lured  help,  then 
our  own  sons  must  in  some  way  be  taught, 
and  early  tuugl  t,  the  things  that  are  closest  to 
them — how  the  earth  was  formed  which  they 
daily  till,  and  which  rewards  intelligent  til¬ 
lage  with  rich  returns;  what  constitutes  fer¬ 
tility  and  how  may  it  be  conserved  aud  in¬ 
creased;  what  are  the  special  adaptations  of 
any  soil  for  fruits  or  grains  or  grazing;  what 
are  the  laws  of  life  and  growth  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  plants  aud  animals,  and  how  may  any 
species  or  variety  lie  marvelously  improved 
by  selection,  crossing,  care,  tillage,  pruning, 
feeding;  the  birds  of  the  air.  of  the  forest 
and  the  thicket — which  ones  arc  the  farmer's 
friend*  aud  how  may  their  haunts  be  pre¬ 
served  and  their  Increase  lie  secured.  The  in¬ 
sects— some  of  them  work  for  us,  like  the 
honey-bee— how  may  their  work  lie  mi  de  to 
yield  us  more?  Some  of  them  Injure  or  de¬ 
stroy  our  fruit,  our  wheat,  our  various  crops; 
what  are  their  habits  and  their  haunts,  and 
how  may  their  Increase  be  prevented  and 
their  destruction  be  secured?  What  are  the 
laws  of  frosts  and  storms,  and  how  may  they 
lie  foreseen  by  the  farmer  to  bis  great  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantage? 

Now,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  these  and 
similar  things  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  good 
agricultural  or  scientific  school  with  large 
equipments  of  apparatus.  But  the  beginning 
of  such  thorough  knowledge  must  be  gained 
and  the  taste  for  it  formed  by  our  sons  on  the 
farm  and  in  early  childhood,  if  we  expect 
them  to  become  enthusiastic,  successful,  edu¬ 
cated  farmers  in  the  future.  And  ire,  their 


parents ,  must  see  to  it  that  they  have  the 
necessary  books  and  pictures  and  papers  and 
guidance  at  the  start.  And  it  is  worth  some 
personal  effort  and  expense. 
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Other  Modes  of  Propagation;  Loudon,  Cook 
and  Others;  Cuttings — Treatment;  Joseph 
Huopcs's  Book  of  Evergreens;  Grafting; 
Tschoudis  Herbaceous  Grafting;  Dela- 
marre's  Description ;  Choice  of  Stocks;  Lar- 
minet’s  Side-grafting;  Mr.  Dawson's  Su  - 
cess;  Trumpy's  Plan. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  some  other 
modes  of  propagation  and  multiplying  this  in¬ 
teresting  class  of  trees. 

Mr.  Loudon  tells  us  in  his  voluminous 
Arboretum  et  Fmticetum  Britannicum,  that 
the  only  mode  of  propagating  the  Pine  and 
Fir  trees  on  a  large  scale  is  by  their  seeds;  but 
all  the  species  will  succeed  by  layers,  by  in¬ 
arching  on  closely  allied  kinds  and  by  herba¬ 
ceous  grafting;  many,  if  not  all,  may  also  he 
grown  from  cuttings.  Evelyn  was  aware  that 
some  species  might  be  grown  from  cuttings; 
this  was  ‘divulged  liy  him  as  a  considerable 
secret.'  Cook  also  mentions  those  methods  in 
his  “Forest  Trees,”  but  until  lately  they  were 
not  much  used.”  *  *  *  The  species  which 
strike  from  cuttings  most  readily,  are  those 
belonging  to  the  genera  Picea.  Abies.  Larix 
and  Cedrus.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  from 
the  lateral  branches,  when  the  current  year's 
shoots  are  beginning  to  ripen.  *  *  *  They 
should  be  planted  in  sand  and  covex*ed  with 
glass,  say  in  August  aud  September:  frost 
must  be  excluded  from  the  frame  during  the 
Winter,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
throw  up  shoots  the  following  May  or  June 
and  may  be  planted  the  following  Autumn. 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  very  successful  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Garden,  took  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  points  of  the  lateral  shoots  in 
September,  planted  them  in  shallow  pots  of 
sand,  and  placed  them  in  the  shady  parts  of  the 
frame,  where  they  were  left  without  bell- 
glasses  until  Spring,  when  they  were  put  into 
very  gentle  moist  heat,  and  began  to  grow  in 
April  The  kinds  he  found  most  easy  to  grow 
were  Abies  Smithiana.  Menziesii,  Douglasii, 
Picea  Webbiana  and  Cedrus  Deodara.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Lindsay  preferred  to  take  his  cuttings  in 
the  Autumn,  though  early  Spring  will  answer, 
preferring  the  smallest,  from  two  to  three 
inches  long.  They  should  be  of  the  current 
year’s  growth,  and  cut  in  October,  at  the  base 
of  the  shoot.  He  uses  silver  or  pure  white 
sand  mixed  with  a  little  peat  bog  or  heath 
molds.  He  prefers  a  gentle  heat,  but  only 
after  the  cuttings  have  been  for  some  weeks  in 
the  shady  part  of  a  house  kept  at  *30  degrees, 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  *  *  *  He 
has  succeeded  with  Pinus  Halepeusis,  sylves- 
tris.  Cembra,  excelsa  and  mouticola;  Abies 
exeelsa.  nigra,  pichta,  Smithiana,  (or  Morin. 
dn),  Menziesii.  Douglasii.  Clanbrasiliana:  Picea 
pectiuata,  nobilis,  Webbiana  and  amabilis; 
Larix  microcarpa;  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Li- 
baui;  Cuuuiughamia  Sinensis,  and  Araucaria 
imbricate. ”  In  all  these  citations  we  may 
make  allowance  for  the  humid  climate  anil 
milder  Winters  of  Great  Britain,  aud  may  lie 
less  successful  iu  some  cases. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  various  species  of  this  family  of  trees 
are  annually  produced  from  cuttings. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  scarce 
kinds  that  have  not  yet  produced  seeds,  and 
the  many  fancy  varieties  and  sports,  which 
can  only  be  multiplied  by  this  method  of  pro¬ 
pagation.  Our  most  successful  cultivators 
prefer  to  make  their  cuttings  before  any 
severe  frosts  occur,  aud  they  usually  prefer  to 
have  a  portion  of  tho  matured  wood  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting.  These  are  placed  in  boxes 
tilled  with  sharp  saud,  on  good  drainage,  some 
using  old  sphagnum,  well  shredded,  on  the 
bottom  under  the  saud.  These  boxes  are  kept 
from  frost  during  the  W inter  to  allow  the 
cuttings  to  callus;  iu  the  Spring  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  mild  bottom  heat,  aud  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Summer  the  boxes  are  moved  to  a 
partially  shaded  border,  where  they  make  a 
nice  growth  and  are  ready  for  bedding-out  by 
the  eud  of  Summer  or  the  following  Spring. 
In  either  case  they  should  lie  slightly  protected 
during  the  next  Winter,  say  by  a  light  mulch¬ 
ing  of  forest  leaves  or  by  shading. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes.  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  handling  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  this  class  of  trees,  has  given  us  a 
chapter  upon  the  details  and  appliances  he  has 
called  into  requisition,  which  may  Is?  found  ou 
pages  38  to  45  of  his  admirable  volume,  called 


* f  The  Book  of  Evergreens,”  to  which  the  rea 
der  is  referred,  and  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  nurseryman. 

The  Pines  he  thinks  the  most  difficult  to 
increase  by  cuttings:  the  Larches  grow  more 
easily  with  him;  the  Cedars  are  still  more 
tractable;  the  Spruces  and  some  Fire  are 
most  easily  grown.  In  the  Cupressinse  all  the 
members  root  more  or  less  readily.  He  finds 
that  the  American  Arbor-vita?  and  most  Ju¬ 
nipers  root  most  freely.  The  Biota,  or  Chinese 
Arbor-vita?,  especially  the  Golden,  often  fails, 
the  Thuyopsis  strikes  quite  readily,  the  Cypress, 
Cryptomeria,  Sequoia  and  Libocedrus  are 
uncertain  and  often  fail  with  him. 

The  Taxineas  all  grow  from  cuttings  for 
him,  but  with  varying  success,  and  he  finds 
that  in  every  genus  there  are  some  species 
which  are  more  tractable  than  others,  and  as 
a  rale,  all  plants  having  variegated  leaves  are 
difficult  to  manage;  to  this,  however,  the 
variegated  Yews  are  cited  as  an  exception. 

Propagation  of  Conifers  by  Grafting. 
— From  Mr.  Loudon  we  learn  that  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  first  done  on  soft,  young  wood  by 
Baron  Tschoudi  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  near  Metz,  using  the  soft  wood,  Tt 
has  been  called  herbaceous  grafting.  Dela- 
marre,  in  his  Traite  prati/pte,  thus  describes 
the  process:  The  species  to  be  united  should  be 
as  nearly  united  as  possible,  for  though  the 
Pinus  pinea  and  pinaster  may  be  grafted  upon 
the  sylvestris,  and  the  Cedrus  on  the  Larix.  yet 
it  is  preferable  to  graft  species  that  are  evers 
greens  on  evergreen  stocks,  and  those  having 
leaves  in  bundles  on  stocks  that  not  only  have 
their  leaves  in  bundles,  but  have  also  the  same 
number  of  leaves  (needles)  in  a  bundle.  Thus 
Pinea  succeeds  on  Maritima  (each  having  two 
needles,  binae),  and  Cembra  on  Strobus  (which 
are  both  quiriiei. 

Cleft  grafting  Is  the  plan  practiced.  *  *  * 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  stock  should  have 
|  grown  eight  or  twelve  inches,  and  still  be  so 
I  soft  as  to  break  clean  i.  ithout  tearing  the 
bark,  a  condition  which  continues  but  a  few 
days;  the  side  shoots  are  to  lie  removed  or 
shortened.  The  grafts  are  to  be  snapped  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  at  about  half  their 
length.  After  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  the 
stock,  leaving  about  four  inches  of  its  base,  the 
lower  leaves  are  then  removed  except  about 
an  inch  at  the  top.  *  *  *  The  cions  must 
be  kept  fresh  and  covered  with  mo®  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  water,  two  inches  is  the  proper  length; 
remove  the  leaves  from  their  lower  half,  and 
cut  to  a  thin  wedge  shape  with  a  very  sharp 
knife;  the  cion  thus  cut  should  be  rather  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  stock.  When  inserted  it 
should  be  tied  with  bast  or  woolen  yarn.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a  cone  of  paper  to 
shade  and  shelter  it  for  15  days,  aud  the  liga¬ 
ture  may  be  loosened  or  removed  in  15  days 
more.  In  six  or  eight  weeks  the  leafy  shoots 
may  be  taken  away  so  as  to  throw  the  <ap 
into  the  cion.  Trees  three  or  four  feet 
high,  standing  where  they  are  to  remain,  are 
preferred  for  stocks.  *  *  *  In  the  forest 
of  Fontainbleau  are  10,000  of  the  Pinus  Laricio, 
which  were  grafted  in  this  manner. 

The  plau  oi  Mr.  Larminat  is  slightly  differ¬ 
ent.  He  preserves  two  sheaths  of  leaves  at 
the  top  of  the  broken  shoot  into  which  the 
cion  is  inserted,  or  by  side  grafting.  The 
leaves  on  tho  top  of  the  stock  are  removed 
when  the  union  has  been  effected. 

Mr.  Jackson  Dawson,  the  successful  propa¬ 
gator  and  foreman  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
at  the  Bussey  Institute,  near  Boston.  Mass., 
has  been  very  happy  in  his  efforts  to  multiply 
many  rare  species  in  that  collection  by  the 
several  methods  which  have  been  here  indi¬ 
cated.  Like  Mr.  Trumpy,  who  has  helped  to 
make  the  establishment  of  Samuel  Parsons  A 
Sons,  at  Flushing.  L.  I.,  so  famous  for  its  rich 
collections  of  rare  plants  and  trees,  so  also  Mr. 
Dawson  does  his  grafting  chiefly  on  potted 
stocks:  these  are  kept  in  frames  until  firmly 
uuited,  which  will  lie  in  one  or  two  years,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  are  lined  out  in  the  nursery. 

Our  American  nurserymen  do  uot  approve 
of  the  custom  of  keeping  young  forest  trees  in 
pots,  though  it  is  very  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  warmly  advocated  by  propagators  there. 
W e  seek  cheaper  methods,  and  our  customers 
greatly  prefer  the  free  system  of  roots  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  open  nursery  grounds  to  the  tan¬ 
gled  and  crowded  roots  of  the  plants  that  have 
been  cramped  in  pots  for  several  years.  So, 
too.  do  the  customers  appreciate  the  liberal 
prices  for  w  hich  they  are  able  to  procure  the 
home-grown  products  of  American  skill 
Wit.  talent,  invention  and  industry  furnish 
the  best  protection  to  the  development  of 
Horticulture. 


Quince  on  Thorn. 

I  can  vouch  for  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
Rural  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Quince  grafted 
upon  Thorn.  I  have  one  in  my  yard  that  has 
been  grafted  on  Thorn  for  at  least  40  years, 
and  is  to-day  a  firm  and  substantial  tree  and 
bears  every  year,  while  all  1  had  of  the  natural 
Quince  have  been  destroyed  by  the  borers. 

Hammondsport.  N.  Y.  d.  r. 
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CitiTsmi. 


OUE  DAIEY-MAID  ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth,  or,  as  she  was  called,  “Liz- 
but.h”  Webber  was  our  dairymaid  in  Devon¬ 
shire  when  I  was  a  child,  1  fancy  I  can  see 
her  now.  strong  and  well  made,  with  pretty, 
rippling  hair,  parted  and  combed  down  on 
either  side  of  her  fresh,  hearty  face,  and  with 
honest  kindly,  blue  eyes,  and  a  large  but 
pleasant,  mouth.  She  must  have  been  about 
six-aud  tnirty  when  I  first,  remember  her  in 
the  old  child-days,  w  hen  I  used  to  slip  away 
and  run  up  to  the  cowshed  on  Saturday  after, 
noons  in  the  Spring,  and  would  try  to  milk 
Blossom,  the  quietest  cow,  iuto  the  cover  of 
the  milk-pail,  or  would  climb  up  iuto  the 
warm,  scented  hay  and  watch  Lizbuth  at  her 
work.  Through  the  open  door  1  could  see  the 
sof  red  mud  trodden  down  by  the  cows,  the 
green  slope  sprinkled  w  ith  Daisies,  and  the 
brown  Beech  hedge,  with  its  jmle  fringe  of 
Primroses,  and  beyond  that  the  tall  Fir-trees 
tapering  off  against  the  blue  sky.  Lizbuth 
used  to  bring  me  large  bunches  of  Daffodils 
and  faint  Periwinkles  which  would  never  re¬ 
vive  in  water,  in  spite  of  all  iny  efforts,  and 
houghs  of  Silver  Blackthorn,  and  spikes  of 
reddish-brown  Wallflower,  which  in  those  days 
we  called  "Bloody  Warriors.”  1  loved  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  sharp  sound  of  the  milk  dripping 
into  the  pails,  and  to  the  voice  of  the  wild 
birds  in  the  woods  without,  each  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  song  iu  its  throat,  aud  full  of  that  ineffable 
liojHifulness  which  makes  young  people  so 
happy  in  Spring,  and  older  people  so  sad. 
Sometimes  an  inquisitive  little  pig,  smelling 
the  sweet,  warm  milk,  would  stick  in  his 
inquiring  snout  at  the  door,  aud  when  Lizbuth 
waved  her  apron  at  him,  would  rush  off  squeal¬ 
ing  as  though  he  were  half  murdered;  or  a 
tiny  Robin-redbreast  would  hop  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  and  put  his  dainty  head  on  one  side  and 
peer  at  us  out  of  his  round  eyes. 

When  our  Summer  holidays  began,  we  used 
to  make  Lizbuth  call  us  at  half -past  five  in  the 
morning,  and  go  with  her  across  the.  dewy  field 
to  fetch  the  cows,  aud  after  having  "helped’ 
her  to  milk  them  wTe  would  come  home  in 
triumph  with  the  brimming  pails  to  ihe  dairy, 
where  Lizbuth  scalded  the  cream  and  made 
the  butter  according  to  the  Devonshire  custom. 
She  stirred  round  the  clotted  cream  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  with  a  wooden  mallet,  from  left 
to  right,  following  the  cours  of  the  sun,  For 
if  it  were  stirred  from  right  to  left  it  would 
turn  into  oil,  and  not  into  butter.  So  Lizbuth 
told  us. 

"Have  you  ever  Seen  it  turn  to  oil?”  we  asked 
with  awe-struck  faces. 

"No,”  Lizbuth  would  answer;  it  was  a  very 
wicked  thing  to  try  to  do,  and  always  brought 
ill-luck,  but  she  had  “heard  tell  on  some  wan 
as  did,”  and  "t’was  tnr-ble”  (terrible). 

On  cold  mornings  when  the  butter  “would 
not  come,”  Lizbuth  used  to  let  us  turn  up  our 
sleeves,  and  use  our  hands  instead  of  the  mal¬ 
let;  a  process  wre  dearly  1  ->ved.  Then  we  could 
feel  the  soft  rich  cream  thickening,  and  thick¬ 
ening,  until  the  sweet  butter-milk  oozed  out, 
acd  the  butter  itself  stood  upright,  a  pale  yel¬ 
low'  heap  in  the  center  of  the  tub. 

Lizbuth  had  a  store  of  tales  about  cows  and 
chickens,  of  which  we  never  wearied.  She 
could  also  tell  (although  very  reluctantly,  for 
it  was  not  right  to  talk  of  such  things)  won¬ 
derful  stories  of  white  witches,  of  cattle  that 
were  "overlooked,”  i.  e.  bewitched;  and  of  a 
poor  child  "down  to  Simmunses”  that  was 
"wisht”  and  was  pining  uway.  Jt.  was  from 
Lizbuth  that  I  gleaned  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  Robin  “w'eeting  or  chirping  at  the 
window  foretells  a  death  in  the  house,  and  that 
to  have  luck  with  your  Teas  and  Beaus,  you 
should  sow  them  on  Good  Friday.”  She  used  to 
charm  a  way  our  wails  by  rubbing  them  three 
times  with  a  beau,  which  she  then  buried  in 
the  earth.  As  the  bean  decayed  in  the  ground, 
so  w’ould  the  w  art  dwindle  away. 

There  -was  a  story  of  Lizbuth’s  childhood 
which  we  dearly  loved:  how,  when  Lizbuth 
was  a  little  girl,  there  was  the  deepest  fall  of 
snow  ever  known  in  Devonshire,  aud  how  for 
weeks  and  weeks  the  roads  were  impassable. 
Men  and  w  omen  and  children,  besides  scores 
of  wretched  animals,  were  lost  in  that  snow, 
and  never  heard  of  again.  There  was  a  farin- 
la  borer  in  Lizbuth’s  village,  who  was  missing 
on  the  first  day  of  the  snow,  and  his  wife  and 
children  sought  him  in  vain.  But  when  the 
thaw  came,  he  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch. 

Lizbuth  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
village  chapel,  and  might,  be  seen  every  Bun- 
day  morning,  dressed  in  a  certain  purple-shot 
liusey  gown  which  we  had  given  her,  a  black 
bonnet,  with  a  criuisou  rose  and  a  large  three- 
cornered  shawl,  tramping  steadily  over  the 
big,  rough  stones.  Blie  had  a  fresh,  sweet 
voice,  although  it  was  somewhat  nasal,  aud  she 
used  to  sing  "Happy  Land”  and  "Beyond,  be¬ 
yond  the  river,”  iu  a  way  that  had  a  peculiar 
vihnj.ni  for  me.  To  my  mind  theta  is  some¬ 


thing  strangely  sw'eet  and  stirring  in  that  school 
of  hymns — something  that  I  miss  in  the  more 
cultivated  verses,  that  1  seek  for  in  vain  in  the 
modern  hymns,  but  yet  which  I  find  in  some 
of  Faber’s,  and  one  or  two  others.  Keble’s 
lines  fail  to  tou  h  me ;  they  are  not  hymns, 
but  rather  devotiona  poems,  the  outcome  of 
a  peculiarly  refined,  sensitive  mind;  but 
they  have  not  in  them  them  the  intensely  hu¬ 
man  cry  from  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the 
God  who  is  God  and  Man;  none  of  the  yearn¬ 
ing  for,  and  personal  fellowship  with,  Him 
who  w  as  desp'sed  and  rejected,  a  Man  of  sor¬ 
rows,  and  acquainted  with  grief ;  none  of  that 
passion  of  hope,  which  bears  up  men  and 
w'omen  through  joyless  lives  of  want  aud  mis¬ 
ery.  Such  hymns  as  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,” 
"Paradise,  oh,  Paradise!”  and  the  “Sweet  By- 
and-by,”  are  hymns  of  the  people.  They  ap¬ 
peal  to  them  directly,  and,  like  the  melodies 
to  w'hich  these  woras  are  set,  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  any  child. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 

- »  - 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Our  Lost  Explorers;  or,  the  Jeannette 
Arctic  Expedition.  American  Publishing 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  only.  This  book,  composed  as  it  is  of  the 
narratives  of  the  survivors  of  the  ill  fated 
Jeannette,  besides  containing  the  last  records 
of  the  unfortunate  De  Long,  especially  recom¬ 
ends  itself  to  the  public  as  being  as  complete 
and  accurate  an  account  of  this  expedition  as 
can  well  be  conceived  of.  Coupled  with  these 
narratives  is  given  a  description  of  the  country 
and  inhabitants  through  which  the  Jeaunette 
passed,  with  also  an  account  of  the  several  ex¬ 
peditions  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  vessel.  The  painful  fate  of  the  Jean¬ 
nette  and  part  of  her  crew,  with  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  survivors,  present*  to  our 
minds  a  singularly  fitting  illustration  of  the 
foolishness  of  sacrificing  human  life  in  the 
promotion  of  such  useless  work. 

The  Man  of  the  House,  by  Pansy,  D.  La- 
throp  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers.  Price,  $1.5(1. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories 
Pansy  has  written.  Reuben  Stone  is  the  son 
of  a  poor  widow.  He  is  a  faithful,  honest  boy, 
always  in  search  of  a  job,  because  he  is  "the 
man  of  the  house,  and  has  a  mother  and  sister 
deluding  on  his  earnings.”  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  follow’  him  through  several  years  of 
his  life,  and  pleasant  to  leave  him  where  he 
has  become  a  Christian,  is  in  a  good  situation, 
has  a  comfortable  home  for  his  little  family’ 
and  is  helping  those  who  are  as  poor  as  he 
once  was. 

St  Nicholas  has  a  Chalk  Talk,  by  Frank 
Beard;  Among  the  Polly  Dancers,  Lucy  Lar- 
eorn;  A  Fable  for  Boys,  Charles  Barnard; 
Story  of  Robin  Hood,  Maurice  Thompson; 
The  Tinkliam  Brothers’  Tide  Mill,  Chapter  20, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge;  A  Kansas  Nursery,  Alice 
Wellington  Hollins;  all  of  which,  with  many 
others,  are  profusely  and  handsomely  illus 
trated. 

The  Century  contains  among  the  many 
good  articles,  Father  Junipero  and  his  work,  by 
H,  H  ;  My  Ad ven times  in  Zulu,  Part  8.  Frank 
H.  Cushing;  The  Christian  League  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Washington  Gladden;  De  Maurier  and 
Loudon  Society,  Henry  James,  Jr. ;  Salviui’s 
"King  Lear,”  Emma  Lazarus ;  The  Aborigenes 
aud  the  Colonists,  Edward  Eggleston 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  an  article  on  Ban 
Francisco  by  W.  H  Bishop,  for  an  opening- 
followed  by  The  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Inde¬ 
pendence,  by  George  Tioknor  Curtis,  with 
seven  portraits.  The  Singer,  a  poem,  Herl»ert 
E.  Clarke;  Nehemiab’s  Plan,  Kate  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton;  A  Castle  in  Spain,  a  novel;  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  W.  C.  Conant,  with  many  other 
articles  and  poems. 

The  magazines  for  May  are,  as  usual,  filled 
with  the  best  of  reuding  matter.  The  subjects 
are  so  various,  that  the  most  casual  reader 
could  not  fail  to  be  interested,  w’hilo  the 
thinking  reader  can  find  the  highest  type  of 
mental  food  in  them. 


for  Women 

'JON D DOTED  BY  .HISS  RAY  CLARK. 

“  THE  BLUES.” 

Heaven  help  the  wife  whose  husband  has 
the  blues.  Oh !  the  torture  of  it,  the  burden 
of  it,  which  seems  to  bow  you  to  the  very 
earth  !  Here  is  just  one  morning  out  of 
hundreds.  You  rise,  although  feeling  not  one 
bit  rested,  for  baby  was  restless,  and  after  he 
had  beeu  coaxed  into  sleeping  well,  long  past 
midnight,  you  wore  so  nervous  aud  tired  you 
wooed  sleep  iu  vain,  until  time  to  get  up,  when 
a  nap  seemed  like  the  greatest,  luxury  you 
could  desire.  You  prepare  breakfast,  while 
your  husbaud  robes  the  toddler,  and  you  think 
while  dishing  potatoes  aud  frying  meat  that 
you  feel  pretty  well,  after  all;  the  morning 
seems  like  Spring,  the  south  wind  blows  a  little 


mellow,  and  away  up  on  the  hillside  a  Blue¬ 
bird  trills  his  lute  in  liquid  melody.  The  eggs 
are  cooked  to  a  turn ;  your  husband  likes  them 
and,  although  these  are  all  trivial  things,  they 
make  or  mar  a  woman’s  life.  You  gather 
about  the  board,  quite  strengthened  for  the 
day’s  duties,  when  you  think  a  slight  frown 
sits  on  your  husband’s  brow;  “Did  you  not 
sleep  well,  dear!”  "Yes,  well  enough.”  Baby 
says  something  so  cunning  that, you  look  eager¬ 
ly  into  "papa's”  face  for  the  usual  answering, 
approving  glauee,  but  the  dear  face  is  a  blank, 
just  a  stolid  blank,  and  your  heart  goes  down  to 
zero  like  a  flash.  Then  the  torment  begins. 
Wliat,  have  you  done,  or  what  have  you  said  ? 
have  you  not,  treated  his  folks  well!  and  with 
this  thought  comes  a  queer  little  ache  at  your 
heart;  would  he  frown  at  them  if  they  pained 
you?  But,  defiantly,  you  put  down  this  thought, 
you  know  ho  is  loving,  loyal  and  true,  al¬ 
though  he  may  not,  look  at  everything  as  you 
do.  What  have  you  said?  You  can  think  of 
nothing;  besides,  you  know  he  never  blames 
you.  Study  as  you  may,  only  one  thing  you 
are  positive  of,  and  that  is  that  he  has  the 
"blues,”  and  you  have  no  heart  for  your  day’s 
work  or  energy  to  help  you.  The  morning  is 
dark,  after  all,  and  you  doubt  if  you  can  get 
baby’s  dress  out  of  that  remnant;  it  seemed  easy 
when  your  heart  was  light  and  you  wanted  to 
bo  just  as  saving  ns  possible  on  account  of  that 
"little  bill”  he  says  must  be  met;  you  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  do  without  a  no  what  the  next  Bum¬ 
mer.  aud  sundry  other  tilings  you  need  so 
much.  But  just  now  the  rebellious  feelings 
come  uppermost.  Why  should  you  deny  your¬ 
self  such  necessaries?  you  work  ten  times 
harder  than  when  you  were  taking  care  of 
yourself,  with  plenty  of  pocket-money  to  keep 
you  in  apparel  that  made  you  look  so  well  in 
your  lover’s  eyes.  Now  that  the  lover  is  your 
husband  (lover  still,  although  he  will  have  the 
“blues”),  do  you  care  less  for  his  appreciation ! 
No,  never  in  the  courting  days  did  you  so 
crave  his  love  and  tenderness.  You  know 
that  the  roses  have  faded  somewhat  in  your 
cheeks,  your  form  has  lost  some  of  its  round¬ 
ness;  there  are  circles  under  your  eyes,  for 
you  have  worked  hard  and  the  sleepless  nights 
have  weaned  you  so  much.  Did  not  "his 
mother”  tell  you  when  you  lay  weak  and  ill 
with  your  three  weeks’  old  baby  iu  your  arms, 
that  "she  always  dismissed  her  hired  girl  when 
her  babies  were  as  old  as  that.”  Yrou  got  up 
then  and  you  will  never  get  over  it.  Y uu 
w’ant  to  look  so  well  iu  his  eyes  aud  you  almost 
decide  to  have  some  new  articles  after  all. 
There  are  work-folks  coming  to  dinner  to-day, 
and  after  the  morning's  baking,  you  clean  the 
pantry  until  dinner-time,  soothing  and  feed¬ 
ing  baby  at  intervals.  Well,  evening  has 
come  at  last;  you  could  not  tell  how  tired  you 
were,  aud  baby  was  long  in  going  to  sleep;  it 
seemed  as  if  your  shoulders  would  give  out 
with  holding  the  precious  form  so  long.  But 
your  heart  grows  light  as  air  when  your  hus¬ 
baud  comes  in,  for  the  “blues”  buve  disap¬ 
peared  like  magic,  and  some  loving  word 
makes  all  bright  and  hopeful  once  more. 

How  dependent  we  women  are  on  a  look,  a 

w’ord,  for  our  lianpiness! - Just  here  1  took 

up  a  late  Rural  and  read  an  article  by  "M 
W.  F.”  It  comes  like  an  invigorating  moun¬ 
tain  breeze.  But  1  do  not  think  the  malady 
we  have  beeu  talking  about  is  confined  to  men. 

1  know  there  are  just  as  many  women  with 
cross  "spells”  and  discontented  minds;  women 
that  seem  to  be  forever  spreading  a  wet  blanket 
over  every  sunny,  helpful  word  a  kind  hus¬ 
band  may  gi  ve.  ( Present  company  al w’ays  ex¬ 
cepted,  dear  reader).  Do  let  us  try,  all  of  us, 
to  exterminate  effectually  that  <  1  read ,  torment¬ 
ing  malady,  the  "blues.”  Eva  Ames. 

- »♦»  -- 

In  the  next  issue  we  shall  announce  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  prizes.  The  delay  has  lieen  one  of 
necessity.  — [Eds. 

Domestic  Ccoboiiu) 

CONDUCTED  BY  KMII-Y  MAPLE. 


HAPPINESS. 

M.  B.  M’L. 

The  whole  human  family  seem  to  be  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  but  it  is  possible  there  are  no 
two  readers  of  this  column  who  would  demand 
the  same  boon,  were  the  angels  permitted  to 
fling  at  our  l’eet  any  favor  we  might  ask ;  nei¬ 
ther  would  many  of  us,  and  probably  not  any, 
be  perfectly  content  after  receiving  that  boon. 
How  few  people  are  satisfied  with  a  new  gar¬ 
ment,  u  piece  of  machinery,  a  bargain  made, 
or  a  building  erected;  after  perhaps  laboring 
years  to  briug  about  a  certain  improvement,  iu 
their  condition,  they  express  a  hope  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  But  if  It  were  not  for  hope  the 
heart  would  sink.  There  would  be  no  ambi¬ 
tion,  no  labor  aud  no  energy.  It  is  right  that 
our  aspirations  are  always  for  something  bet¬ 
ter  and  higher,  else  (  lie  top  of  the  ladder  would 
never  be  reached  and  wonderful  discoveries 
would  never  be  made.  We  do  not  have  to 
look  very  far  in  any  neighborhood,  to  find  that 


the  people  who  have  the  least  are  the  most  con¬ 
tented.  But  for  all  this  we  cannot  honestly 
say,  "  Blessed  be  uotbiug.”  Still  there  ought 
to  be  a  happy  medium  some  where  that  all 
might,  comparatively  speaking,  enjoy  life.  I 
believe  our  ancestors,  as  a  people,  were  more 
content  than  we  of  to-day.  And  why  was  it ! 
We  could  hardly  expect  their  troubles  brought 
them  happiness,  aud  still  of  all  their  surround¬ 
ings  trouble  seemed  to  be  the  predominant 
feature.  ’Tvvas  not  because  of  their  pleasant 
environment,  certainly;  for  the  wolf,  the  bear 
and  the  Indian  caused  them  many  pangs  of 
fear.  And  it  could  not  have  been  their  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  for,  brought  into  comparison  with 
'  our  advantages,  they  were  as  nothing.  It  was 
not  because  of  tlieir  freedom  from  care,  for 
they  all  labored  hard.  But  they  had  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  and  something  to  work  for,  which 
will  help  to  stimulate  nuy  one.  Take  away 
from  man  or  woman  all  physical  and  mental 
labor  for  a  great  length  of  time  aud  you  de¬ 
prive  them  of  all  chance  for  enjoyment. 

We  can  see  this  illustrated  in  many  business 
men  who  attempt  to  retire  from  cares.  How 
uneasy  they  are  and  how  quickly  they  will 
find  something  to  occupy  their  minds  or  fill 
their  hands.  Or  perhaps,  not  being  wise 
enough  to  know  svhat  t  he  trouble  ts,  they  wan¬ 
der  aimlessly  about  nut  it  stricken  wit  h  "hypo,” 
and  call  a  physician  to  prescribe  for  they 
know  not  what.  The  free  aud  social  way  of 
living  in  olden  times  was  very  conducive  to 
happiness.  Isolated  as  they  were,  people 
would  go  miles  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  when 
neighbors  went  visiting  they  went  for  all  day; 
were  received  as  members  of  the  family,  and 
when  the  hours  arrived  for  the  usual  meals 
some  extra  plates  were  put  on  the  bare  table, 
perhaps  a  larger  dish  of  pork  aud  beans  and 
an  extra  loaf  of  hoe-cake.  The  custom  was  to 
sit  down  to  whatever  the  family  were  accus¬ 
tomed  for  tlieir  every-day  fare — no  need  of  a 
long,  laborious  day  spent  in  cooking  a  dinner 
which  might  leave  its  ill  effects  upon  the  stoni- 
achs  of  the  guests  as  well  as  on  the  physical 
strength  of  the  laborer.  When  immigrants 
arrived  at  the  then  strange  lands,  there  was 
not  any  spirit  of  selfishness  shown,  but  wiiolo 
families  who,  perhaps,  were  strangers  before, 
were  taken  in,  wanned,  sheltered  and  fed,  un¬ 
til  rested  sufficiently  to  pursue  their  journey  , 
or  commence  erecting  for  themselves  a  home. 

We  of  to-day  need  more  chain ty  for  one  an¬ 
other,  and  less  spirit  of  criticism,  less  pride 
an<l  more  independence  as  to  what  Mrs.  Fash¬ 
ion  may  say  of  our  scantily-prepared  table  aud 
our  old  clothes,  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
not  buying  until  we  can  sec  a  w  ay  to  pay  for 
the  good  clothes.  (Though  it’s  not  l  ight  for  us 
farmors  to  buy  themselv  es  land-poor,  thus  de¬ 
priving  us  of  privileges  during  the  best  part 
of  our  lives.)  Each  individual  farmer  is  aide 
to  make  his  own  sanitary  laws,  has  his  provi¬ 
sions  fresh,  aud  can  know  whether  liis  butter 
is  made  from  lard,  tallow  or  cream.  The 
farmer’s  wife  gets  the  necessary  out-door  ex¬ 
ercise,  working  iu  the  garden,  caring  for 
jKiultry,  etc.,  which  is  a  very  important  ad¬ 
vantage,  compared  with  the  sedentary  habits 
and  necessarily  stilled  breath  of  the  city.  The 
farm  paid  for,  one  has  a  piece  of  property 
that  can  never  be  stolen,  burned  or  destroyed, 
and  that  is  more  than  can  lie  said  of  any  oth¬ 
er.  For  food  the  family  need  pav1  out  very 
little — the  farm  cau  furnish  nearly  all  the 
necessaries  and  many  luxuries.  In  short, 
there  are  no  people  on  the  globe  whose  ehauces 
for  enjoyment  or  happiness  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  fanners.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  bringing 
up  a  family  of  children  in  town,  and  doing  it 
successfully,  seems  like  an  impossibility  to  us 
who  have  always  lieen  aeeustouiod  to  choose 
the  associates  for  our  children.  Considering 
that  old  age  with  helplessness  may  come,  aud 
perhaps  sickness  before  old  age,  I  take  it  for 
granted  you  all  admit  that  happiness  must 
in  a  measure  depend  upon  money  or  the 
means  at  one’s  command.  And  certainly  the 
farmer  can  be  the  most  independent.  If  sick, 
visiting  or  asleep,  liis  stock  and  crops  will 
grow.  The  lawyer,  merchant,  professor  aud 
mecliunic  have,  none  of  them,  a  certainty  that 
their  riches  will  not  take  wings  and  fly  uway. 
It  was  decided  on  the  part  of  the  men  at  our 
lust  “Farmers’  Union,”  to  let  the  calves  do  the 
milking,  and  if  we  women  cun  t  get  out  of  so 
much  work  any  other  way,  let.  the  men  get 
their  own  dinners,  and  when  the  “better-half’ 
rides  to  town,  church,  social,  singing-school  or 
on  business,  let.  the  wife  get  in  aud  go  too,  for 
nothing  will  make  a  woman  insane  quicker 
than  to  be  shut  up  iu  tlie  bouse  day  after  day, 
with  the  monotonous  cook,  cook,  cook.  The 
men  will  visit,  if  they  have  to  “happen”  out  by 
the  front  gate  when  a  neighbor  goes  by,  with 
a  “Halloo!  what’s  the  news!” 

-  — 

KITCHENS. 

The  weekly  visit  of  the  Rural  is  looked 
forward  to  in  our  family  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  1  enjoy  Annie  L,  Jack’s  contribu¬ 
tions  very  much.  The  description  of  her 
kitchen  is  good.  She  certainly  has  a  very 
pleasant  one.  My  own  is  pleasant  also,  though 
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I  own  no  greenhouse.  The  front  window 
open  out  upon  a  small  lawn  sloping  to  the 
road,  while  from  those  at  the  back  I  can  see 
our  orchard  planted  on  the  hill-side,  sloping  up 
from  the  house.  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Jack  that 
the  kitchen  where  we  farmers’  wives  have  to 
spend  so  much  of  our  time  should  lie  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  When  visiting  some  of 
my  neighbors  I  get  a  glimpse  of  the  small, 
gloomy  kitchens  of  some  of  them.  I  think 
the  “blues”  would  attack  me  seriously  if  I  had 
to  work  in  one  of  them.  Why  should  the 
kitchou  be  always  put  at  the  back  of  the  house? 
Why  cannot  a  wing  be  built  for  it,  or  at  least 
let  some  of  the  windows  and  a  door,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  open  to  the  sunny  south?  If  Mrs.  Annie 
L.  Jack,  or  anyone  else,  has  a  kitchen  table 
with  square  corners,  I  would  advise  her  to  do 
as  I  did,  What  a  number  of  knocks  I  received 
from  those  square  corners  in  my  hurry  to  and 
fro!  After  two  of  my  little  ones  had  bruised 
themselves  severely  on  them — I  was  in  constant 
fear  lest  they  w  ould  get  their  eyes  put  out — I 
made  up  my  mind  that  something  must  be  done. 
As  my  husband  isno  carpenter  in  nice  work  (I 
hope  he  will  not  see  this).  I  sent  for  a  carpenter 
and  bad  the  corners  rounded  off,  beginning 
about  ten  inches  from  the  corner  or  each  side. 
Since  then  I  have  had  no  such  trouble,  and, 
moreover,  the  table  looks  better.  It  certainly 
is  a  great  improvement.  1  would  like  to  ask 
Mrs.  Jack  why  she  does  not  cremate  the  cast¬ 
off  shoes/  If  I  find  shoes  or  slippers  really 
past  wear  for  any  one,  I  quietly  open  the  stove 
door  and  slip  them  in  and  they  are  disposed  of 
and  uo  one  the  wiser,  and  as  for  a  garret,  it  is 
an  agreeable  evil.  Having  uo  such  conve¬ 
nience.  I  have  to  utilize  oue  of  the  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Farmer's  Wife. 


Piwllatwatt# 
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SPECIAL IDi-DAY  OFFER  10  READERS  OF  the  rural  n.-y 


rmiDAXT  On  n-  eipt  of  this  Coupon  from  any  readers  of  ItfidH 

rural  m:\v-vouickr.  I'*-*!*,* 

and  J46.00  in  cash  by  Bnnk  Draft.  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered 
Letter,  Express  prepaid.  by  Check  on  your  Rank,  if  forwarded  «  It  bln 
10  day  «  from  date  fierrof.  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  this  Coupon  for  $40.00 
as  part  lavement  on  my  celebrated  <44  Stop  JV>  Parlor  Orentt,  with 
Bench,  Book,  i  tc..  provbllng  the  cash  -nlnnci*  of  64A.OO  •>•'<•■  .miuuiies  tins 
Courier!  and  I  ml!  send  you  a  m  viptaii  bill  in  fujl  for  i»* 5.  and  hex  and 
ship  you  tile  Oram  just  as  it  Is  advertised,  fully  warranted  for  sue  years. 
Money  refunded  with  interest  from  date  of  remittance  if  not  ae  represented 


PLATED  ICNXVES. 

I  kind  quite  a  saving  of  time  and  strength 
comes  from  having  steel  knives  for  every-day 
use  plated.  If  well  done  the  plating  will  last 
from  three  to  five  years,  and  the  expense  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  labor  of  polishing 
knives  twice  or  three  timas  a  day.  They 
should  not  be  used  for  scraping  kettles  or  for 
other  rough  work  about,  the  house  after  being 
plated. 

BISCUITS. 

Very  nice,  light  biscuit  may  be  made  by 
using  ingredients  iu  the  ordinary  way  except 
that  the  flour  is  stirred  with  a  spoou  as  thick 
as  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  they  should 
be  baked  in  gem  irons.  Aunt  Rachel. 

EXPLANATION. 

Although  I  have  missed  some  of  the 
Rcrals,  and  do  not  know  just  what  has  been 
said,  and  being  a  third  party,  what  I  say  may 
lie  considered  as  interfering,  yet  by  what  I 
have  read,  1  think  jiorhaps  I  can  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject  of  cup  plates.  We  Wes¬ 
tern  housekeepers  are  just,  as  desirous  to  have 
our  table  linen  free  from  stains  as  you  Eastern 
ladies.  But  oh!  the  Western  man!  He  is  pro¬ 
verbially  a  fast  eater,  can’t  take  hot  driuks 
and  so  pout's  ten  and  coffee  into  saucer  to  cool. 
The  cup  consequently  soils  the  linen.  Mever 
having  learned  the  art  of  taking  out  those 
stains,  we  invented  cup  plates.  But  if  any  of 
you  will  tell  us  how  to  manage  those  men  who 
are  too  old  to  learn  new  tricks,  perhaps  we 
will  follow  the  example  of  our  Boston  sisters. 

_  M.  B.  McL. 

CUP  PLATES— TO  WHAT  USE  THEY  ARE  PUT. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  three  extra  workmen 
and  every  oue  drank  his  tea  or  coffee  from  the 
saucer.  So  to  save  mv  table-cloths  from  stains 
I  gave  them  cup  plates.  New  Subscriber. 


after  cite  year?  use. 


•merit  for  ycra .  (provided  you 


FREIGHT  PREPAID.  A?  a  further"  inducement  for  you,  (provided  you 
order  im raartiately,  within  thv  todays*  I  agree  to  prepay  freight  on  ;.h.  above 
Organ  t<  i  your  nearest  railroad  freight  static r.  .my  point  east  of  tile  Mississippi 
River  or  ills:  far  on  any  going  west  of  it  Tins  iso  rare  opportunity  to  place 
an  Instrument.  ns  it  Wire,  at  r our  very  door,  all  freight  prepaid,  at  nannlnc* 
turcr’s  wholesale  price*.  Order  ihi»  nothing  luvtil  by  correspondence. 
HOW  TO  ORDER.  Enclosed  and  *45.00  for  Organ.  I  have  read  your 


LATEST  STYLE,  No.  1600. 

Dimensions— Height,  74  ins..  Dcptli,  8i  iUS,  LcOtUi,  CO  las. 
Weight,  boxed,  about  450  lbs. 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHJi SON’S  ANODYNK  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Inform  alien  that  will  save  many  Uves, 
sera  free  by  math  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  L-* 
I  better  than  cure  L  S.  Johnson  A  Co..  Boston.  Mass 


acfl  S*0uUtd 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


Svvayue's  Pills -Iinpvrtuni  to  the  Sick. 

Symptoms  indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death!  Symptoms  are,  impure 
blood, costiveness,  irregular  appetite,  headache,  sour 
belching,  soreness  in  back,  breast  and  side,  heart 
pains,  giddiness,  bad  color  to  stools  and  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations,  yellow  skin.  "SWAYXK'S 
PILLS  cure  by  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matter, 
regulating  and  nourishing  rhe  system.  '23  cents,  box 
of  n  pills;  boxes.  SI.  At  druggists  or  by  mall.  DR. 
SWAiNE  &  SOS.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"  ell-shaped  Pigs,  of  Finest  Stock,  two  to  three 
mou  I  ha  old.  Boars  and  Sows  not  akm.  Also  a  few  6 
lo  9  months  old.  Early  orders  arc  solicited  as  Spring 
Pigs  are  now  In  great  demand.  Also  COTSWOLD 
and  SOUTHDOWN  sheep  and  Lambs  of  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Some  Extra  Flue  Handsome  Scotch 
Colley  shepherd  Pups,  S  and  ill  weeks  old,  now  ready 
to  ship. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  mailed  free.  Write  for 
prices  of  what  you  desire  to  purchase.  Address 

W.  ALTER  B1RPEE  A  CO., 

Philadelphia,  l*a. 


Delivered  m  nnv  port  of  the  United 
Slates  at  Boston  Prices  Cataloocks 
sf.nt  Free, also  when  desired  sam- 
pies  of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woolens, 
from  the  largest  and  finest  stock  in 
this  country.  Write  to 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.}  "C 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRE1) 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


*$£!?-  RUILDING  MANILLA 

This  water-proot  material  resembles  line  lest  her,  is  usea 
for  roofs,  outside  a alls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Catalogue  A  111  U  CIV  0  Prt  Cu4n, 
saiuple6liee.tEstab.lS66lW .  (I.  I  A  I  u  LUi  ».  J. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED, 


IMITATION  MUSHROOM  CATSUP. 

Can  any  of  the  Rural  readers  give  Mrs. 
E.  Webster  directions  for  the  above. 

KEEPING  CUCUMBERS  IN  GLASS. 

WILL  some  one  having  exjierience  tell  H. 
Haningtou  how  to  green  cucumbers  so  that 
they  will  not  fade  out  if  put  iu  glass  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light. 

WHIPPED  CREAM. 

Subscriber,  Syracuse,  X,  V.,  asks  for  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  above, 

Ans, — Use  only  thick,  sweet  cream,  and  it 
is  well  to  add  a  pinch  of  soda  before  beating. 
Place  the  cream  over  ico  until  thoroughly 
chilled  and  whip  with  an  egg  beater  or  whip- 
churn  until  it  froths.  As  the  stiffened  froth 
arises  on  the  cream  take  off  and  place  on  a 
sieve  set  over  a  dish.  Re-whip  all  that  passes 
through  the  sieve.  Sweeten  and  flavor.  Or, 
sweeten  and  flavor  oue-and-a-half  pint  of  rich 
cream  and  beat  to  a  froth.  Dissolve  three- 
fourth  ounce  gelatine  into  a  very  small  ten- 
cupful  of  hot  water.  When  cold  jHiur  into 
the  cream,  mix  thoroughly,  pour  in  molds  and 
set  on  ice. 


M3  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS! 

Nearly  a  Million  to  from,  ooflcotetf  bj 

, ,  tl  our  own  tmvTfi  iu  th‘  -market*  of  th*  wi»rM. 
lire**  Good*.  KI1L*,  Hhntrk  Trim  min trv  lloalerfi 
Vpholnlery,  Fawj  G«khIl  KutlliV  llrvMca,  Clonks 
ti'derwcMr,  Tl«s  Uce*,  KurfiUhln*  GooiIa 

Inf.mlM*,  iik«)  t.lrU*  Outfit*,  Af.  Sample*,  infor- 

tnntlon.  and  ••  hHOFPINO  GUI  DR  ’*  free  ou  application. 

(  (H1PEK  A  tONAIUl.  Dth  A  Itirict  stM  lMiilaidu. 
(Xl7* Please  aay  where  r<m  sow  this  Adverusetueut, 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PERCHERON-NORM  vN 
HOUSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  tie-  advantage  of  <>«r  many 
years  eu-fttrinu  In  breeding  and  importing  large 
•:ul lections,  opn  rtiinltyof  cornuai'iny  dufcrvnt  breeds, 
low  )  I  rices,  Nfktue  of  r.rtcnt  qf  buxine**  and  line  rules 

of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solid  ted. 

I»OWS1IjLi  bhotkbrs, 
SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r0  ,Mrrcri.nt ,)t„ 

sign*:  Bird,  t'lnral,  G«l%l  Panel.  German,  Fronch- 
ltullan  unit  OrleatuI  V  lean,  nunimer,  winter,  moon, 

light  amt  marine  aew*,  all  ia  Wsuuwl  rolon  on  auperfltt* 
ennuicloU  honnl, «  A  youraaniala  t.nry  script  type,  lOe.  A  30 
page  illustraietl  Premium  t.i.i  win  \r!Lr>  ouh  or  i.  r.  Agents 
make  60  per  real.  Kail  tMnrtcuUr,  and  samnln  for  So..  ■  Uir.;\ 

CAXTON  PRINTING  CO.,  Nonhrorel,  Conn. 


ASSIUS  m.  cl.  AY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White  Hall.  Kentucky, 


as  iNKFft  .\n  ririE's,-* 
BEAUTIFUL  F.0«Al  CHROMO  CARDS 

ktso  a.U.  and  «h  tllu.lialru 
Kook .  lo  nil  who  %rnd  two 
3c*  MAHipi  for  Bud 

pMckittcr.  Ilrutiuu  tbih  paper, 

I  E.  a.  RIOEOUT  Sl  CO..  NE  W  YORK 


For  21  rents  we  give  the  Illustrated  Visitor 
Magazine  three  inonths.  Handsomest  and 
best  puWtsheti.  Each  number  eotitains  a  com¬ 
plete  novel,  and  the  cream  of  chum-  rending. 
To  each  subscriber  we  send  free  Popular 
Piece*  Minin  with  words.  This  offer  is  made 
to  introduce  otir  magar.ine  in  new  homes. 

Social  Visitor.  Itox  19.  Boston.  Mas* 


New  ilSStl  ChromoCards  u  '  -  alike,  with  name, 
10c.  post  paid.  Gtso.  L.  Rkkd  X  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


MMANY 

NETTE. 


1  PATENT  COLD 

*  a  ■  m  m  «Bi  gto  ■  ■  m  A 


011  V  DITPUU/nDk  FoR  ALL. -over  WO  beaut i 
OlLIV  rfl  I  UllnUnl  ful  designs  In  Silks,  send 
i  V.  stamps  for  samples.  SILK  MILLS,  New  Haven,  Ct, 


Send  for  Circular*.  Cniuiogn.-, 


Send  for  Circular*,  Catalog  m.~.  of  Music  ,vc 

McTammany  Organette  Co..  Worcester.  Mass 


WATCH  CASES 


Econonyt  Strength  1  Dura- 
billty !  ELEGANT  DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED  (orSOYeai.l 


llors*ror*l>»i  Add  Phosphate, 

In  Slek  Headache. 

Dr.  K.  N.  READ,  Clilcago,  says:  “I  think 
it  is  a  remedy  of  the  highest  value  in  many 
firms  of  mental  atul  nervous  exhaustion,  at¬ 
tended  by  siek  headache,  dyspepsia  utid  dimin¬ 
ished  vitality. — .-We, 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Cu  ts. 
M.  Gibus,  lot!  Sycamore  St.,  Cln’tl,  Cl.,  or  U  W.R. 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  IIS  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  iu  lO 

to  ’-to  Days.  N*>  Pay  until  Unreel. 

J.  L.  STteaxas,  il.  L».,  l^L'anon,  Ohio. 


IGGEST  THING  OUT 

F.  NASON  X  CO..  Ill  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


per  eluy  at  home.  Samples  welrt b  S:‘>  free. 
Address  Stinson  X  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


UTPTURE  CURED  •  Method 

Send  for  Circular.  DR.  J.  A.  HOUSE. 

136  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


a  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  .outfit 
tree.  Address  lb  Uallet  &  Co.,  orviaud.  Me. 


A  W  EEK ,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 

UuUil  hue.  Address  Thus  A  Co.',  Augusta,  il<j. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  5,  1883. 

Gen.  Geo.  Crook  has  followed  the  hostile 
Apaches  into  Mexico;  but  telegraphs  that  he 
will  strictly  refrain  from  violating  the  con¬ 
vention  in  such  matters  between  that  country 
and  this.  The  Mexican  troops  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  liirn.  The  Tombstone  Rangers  won’t 
attack  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  as  they  are 
assured  the  Indians  there  are  friendly— and, 
then,  it  is  w  ell  guarded  by  armed  Indians  and 

U.  S.  troops . The  N,  Y.  Legislature  lias 

adjourned  trine  die . . . 

The  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  has  vetoed  the  or¬ 
dinance  fixing  saloon  licenses  at  $1,500.  The 
friends  of  high  license  in  Council  lacked  one 

vote  of  enough  to  pass  it  over  his  head . 

The  cyclone  which  passed  over  Texas  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  a  week  ago  was  accompanied 
by  a  destructive  hail-storm.  Some  of  the 
hail-stones  were  irregular  chunks  of  ice  five 

inches  in  thickness. . Another  terrible 

storm  passed  over  Texas  and  Louisiana  on 
Saturday  night  and  was  almost  as  destructive 
as  that  of  a  week  ago.  Aid  is  beiug  furnished 

to  those  who  have  suffered . .  .Greeu  C. 

Ramn,  of  Illinois,  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  has  resigned— going  to  practice  law 
in  Washington,  according  to  some;  going  to 
accept  from  a  whiskey  concern  a  bigger  salary 
thau  the  $6,000  a  year  he  was  getting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others. ' 1  No  polit  ical  significance,”  says 
Raum,.,  .....The  Cree  Indians  have  lately 
been  raiding  from  Canada  across  the  line, 
plundering  our  settlers.  Orders  have  just  been 
issued  that  Canadian  Indians  raiding  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil  lx?  arrested  by  the  troops  and  all  their 
carts,  tents,  robes  and  horses  be  confiscated, 
and  all  but  the  latter  destroyed  and  the  Indi¬ 
ans  compelled  to  recross  the  border.  Sixty- 
five  captured  Crees  have  just  been  conducted 
across  the  border.  Their  ponies  and  blankets 

were  returned  to  them  this  time . A 

man  offered  $10,000  for  a  license  to  sell  liquors 
at  wholesale  in  W estfield,  Mass. ,  for  five  years, 
but  the  authorities  refused . The  Cana¬ 

dian  legislators  are  asking  an  addition  of  $500 

per  annum  to  their  salary . In  1882, 198,- 

687  Germans  left  the  Fatherland  to  settle 
abroad.  Of  the  chief  contributory  States, 
Prussia  sent  out  116,000,  Bavaria,  12,000,  and 
Saxony  and  Wurtemberg  each  7,000,  the  rest 
of  the  27  German  States  being  represented  by 

smaller  numbers — official . Navigation 

was  opened  on  Lake  Champlain,  Tuesday - 

....  During  the  past  six  months  132  national 

banks  were  organized .  Senator  Anthony 

is  improving . A.  Bronson  Alcott  is  again 

in  a  very  weak  condition . A  heavy  fall 

of  snow  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Montana  Thursday . Detectives  in  On¬ 

tario,  Canada,  fighting  about  a  part  of  the 
plunder  “blind-pool”  Flemming  was  forced  by 
them  to  disgorge  to  get  out  of  one  jail,  after 
which  another  party  has  popped  him  into  an¬ 
other . Cigar-makers’  strikes  all  over  the 

country  except  where  their  demands  for  a  part 
of  the  recent  reduction  of  taxes  on  tobacco 
have  been  granted . Forty-two  life-sav¬ 

ing  stations,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape 

May,  were  clewed  Monday  for  the  season . 

Professor  Willard  Fiske  has  just  returned  from 
Europe  to  “sever  Ins  connection”  with  Cornell 
University.  He  will  make  Florence,  Italy,  his 
home  for  three  or  four  years.  He  has  been 
buying  books  for  the  University  library  and  is 

overworked . For  the  first  four  months 

of  last  year  the  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office 
were  $337,198,  while  for  the  four  months  of 
the  current  year  ended  April  SO,  the  receipts 
aggregated  $405,911 . So  many  disrep¬ 

utable  mining  companies  have  swindled  the 
public  of  late,  that  reputable  men  shrink  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  mining  companies 
that  seek  patronage  by  any  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Indeed,  the  Miners’  Exchange  in  this 
city  has  just  been  forced  to  close  up,  as  gentle¬ 
men  would  not  patronize  it . Marsh.  T. 

Polk,  the  defaulting  ex-State  Treasurer  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  reaxTested  Thursday  at  Nashville 
on  an  order  issued  by  the  Criminal  Court,  his 
bail  not  being  thought  sufficient.  The 
swindler  is  much  disappointed  because  he 

can’t  continue  to  attend  the  races  1 . Mrs, 

Myra  Clarke  Gaines  has  gained  auother  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Her  pre¬ 
vious  verdict  has  been  affirmed,  the  amount 
being  $1,925,667,  The  spunky  little  women,  now 
78,  has  been  persistently  fighting  for  her  rights 
for  half  a  century - Ad  vices  from  Indian  Ter¬ 

ritory  say  Chief  Bushy  Head  has  called  a  special 
session  of  the  National  Couucil  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  nation,  to  be  held  at  Tahlequah  April  30i 
to  consider  differences  between  the  constitu¬ 
tional  party  &Dd  the  turbulent  faction  under 
Spioche  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble  of 
late:  also  what  disposition  has  been  made 
$300,000  appropropriated  by  Congress  to  the 
Cherokees  for  lands  purchased  from  them  for 


the  use  of  the  Osages.  The  wire  fence  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
will  also  demand  attention.  Questions  as  to 
whether  negroes  in  the  nation  are  citizens  is 

also  likely  to  come  before  the  Council . By  a 

vote  of  55  “nays”  to  105  “yeas”  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  has  refused  to  sanction  a 
constitutional  amendment  allow  ing  women  to 
become  justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  pub¬ 
lic.  A  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary W ar- 

rants  have  been  issued  at  Washington  for  the 

payment  of  $8,525,000  to  pensioners . 

The  money-order  system  will  lie  extended  to 
334  additional  post-offices  July  1— a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  in  the  Northwest . Roar 

Admiral  Baldwin,  commanding  the  United 
States  naval  forces  on  the  European  station, 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  personal 
staff  to  Moscow  to  attend  the  forthcoming 

coronation  of  the  Czar . The  decrease  of 

the  public  debt  falls  under  $3,000,000  the  past 
month  because  we  have  been  paying  $10,000.. 

(XX)  extra  for  pensions . . .  The  steamer 

Grapler,  plying  between  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska,  was  burned  last  Sunday;  65  persons 
out  of  100  on  board  reported  lost;  mostly 
Chinamen  who  perished  through  pauie. ....... 

George  William  Curtis  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
Thursday  evening.  The  cause  was  reported  to 

be  prosperous . From  January  1  to  May 

1,  two  steamship  hues  took  19.800  immigrants 
to  Oregon,  to  say  nothing  of  those  that  went 
by  other  vessels  and  overland.  Of  them  50 
per  cent,  settle  in  Puget  Sound ;  the  rest  scat¬ 
ter  in  the  grain  region  east  of  the  Cascade 

Range . Trial  of  the  suit  brought  by 

the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company  against  James  McHenry,  the 
English  railroad  magnate,  for  wrongful  ap¬ 
propriation  of  funds,  has  ended  in  a  verdict  of 
$1,496,823  for  the  plaintiff  by  direction  of  the 
court.  A  cablegram  from  London,  however, 
announces  that  McHenry  has  just  become 

bankrupt . The  Massachusetts  State 

Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity  last 
Januai’y  enjoyned  the  Standard  Fertilizer 
Company  of  Dux  bury  to  “cease  and  desist” 
the  manufacture  of  the  fertilizer  after  May  1, 
at  that  place,  on  the  ground  that  the  odor,  etc., 
were  offensive  to  the  inhabitants.  A  majority 
of  these  protested  against  this  action,  but  it 

has  been  sustained  by  the  courts . The 

New  York  Senate  and  Assembly  Wednesday 
applied  the  gag  law  and  rushed  through  the 
Congressional  Appointment  Bill,  which  gerry¬ 
manders  the  State  so  as  to  give  20  districts  to 
the  Democrats  and  14  to  the  Republicans. 
The  Woman  Sufferage  Amendment  received  15 

out  of  32  votes  in  the  N.  Y.  Senate . Lawyer 

Kerr  talked  Star  Route  turpitude  to  the  jury 
for  one  whole  week  at  Washington.  The 
“Star- Routers”  offered  to  submit  tbe  case 
without  further  argument:  refused.  Lawyer 
Bliss  now  talking.  More  talk  to  come  on  Gov- 
eimnent  side ;  silence  probably  on  the  other. 

. Trotting  is  booming  in  tbe  South  as 

much  as  base-ball  in  the  North  and  West. 
There  were  180  horses  on  the  track  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Term  the  largest  number  since  1843, 
when  the  great  Peyton  race  was  run  for  $40,  - 

Ct00 . The  arrivals  at  the  Jacksonville, 

Fia.,  hotels  the  past  season  have  numbered 
44,167.  The  Winter  travel  in  Florida  this  sea¬ 
son  has  been  heavier  than  ever  before . 

- - 

“In  Better  Health  titan  for  Many 
Years.” 

A  gentleman  in  Meldon,  Ill.,  whose  wife  was 
in  a  very  low  state  of  health,  and  who  could 
get  do  help  from  physicians,  sent  for  a  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment.  After  using  it,  he 
wrote:  “My  wife- a  health  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  At  the  time  she  commenced  using  the 
Treatment,  her  stomach  would  retain  scarce! y 
any  food,  but  soon  after  taking,  her  food  be¬ 
gan  to  digest,  and  her  general  health  to  im¬ 
prove.  She  has  enjoyed  better  health  during 
the  last  six  months  than  for  many  years.'' 
Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature, 
action,  and  results,  with  reports  of  eases  and 
full  information,  sent  free..  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1109  &  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — A  dv. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  5,  1883. 

The  American  Jersey  Red  Swine  Club  is  the 
name  of  a  new  organization  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  above  breed;  membership  fee  $2 
per  annum;  entries  received  for  registration 
in  record  books.  W.  H.  Morrison,  Secretary, 
Elkhyrn,  Wis.,  will  furnish  full  information 
on  application . Telegraph  reports  re¬ 

ceived  here  May  1,  say  that  the  crops  in  the 
northwest  of  Arkansas,  southwest  Missouri 
and  Indiana  Territory  are  very  backward.. . . 
From  some  parts  of  the  West  come  news  that 
late  frosts  did  not  do  much  injury  to  fruits  as 
they  occurred  “during  the  light  of  the  moon.” 
Marietta,  Ohio:  Frosts  on  Sunday  and  Tues¬ 
day  have  hurt  strawberries,  cherries  and  early 
pears  somewhat:  but  not  apples.  Excellent 

prospect  for  fruits . Rising  Sim,  Ind.: 

Three  heavy  frosts,  have  done  little  harm  to 


fruit . St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dispatches  from 

fruit  regions  of  Southern  Illinois  say  late  frosts 
did  little  damage.  Country  south  of  Carbon- 
dale  a  vast  flower  garden,  all  fruit  trees  being 
full  of  bloom.  Abundant  crops  of  all  ex¬ 
pected . .Other  reports  from  different 

parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  regarding  the  dam¬ 
age  from  the  frost  on  Monday  night  are  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  wheat  was  not  injured,  aud  but 
little  of  the  fruit.  Early  poach  and  pear  trees 
were  partially  in  bloom  raid  were  damaged, 

and  the  strawberry  vines  were  injured . 

The  Delaware  peach  crop  was  not  injured  by 
the  frosts  of  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 

trees  are  healthy  and  in  geueral  bloom . 

Frost  has  killed  one-half  the  peach  crop  of 
Georgia  and  has  damaged  fruit  at  Petersburg, 
Ya.  It  is  feared  that  the  tobacco  plants  have 

been  hurt  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  N.  C . 

There  are  over  four  million  bushels  or  grain 
loaded  for  shipment  in  the  lake  vessels  which 

are  lying  in  the  Chicago  harbor . The 

wheat  on  Ex-Pres.  R.  B.  Hayes’s  farm  in  Da¬ 
kota  was  three  inches  high  Thursday . Half 

a  million  dollars’  worth  of  sheep  are  reported  to 
have  been  drowned  this  week  and  last  in 

North  Carolina . Three  factories  in  the 

United  States  consume  nearly  two  million  eggs 
a  year  in  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  used 
by  photographers . The  following  adver¬ 

tisement  appears  in  a  Riveriua  (New  South 
Wales)  journal:  “Wanted— A  cultured  gentle¬ 
man  capable  of  milkiug  goats ;  a  university 
man  preferred.  Applications,  with  testimo¬ 
nials  as  to  proficiency,  to  be  addressed,”  &c. 

. From  a  live-stock  census,  taken  on  the 

10th  of  January  last,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  horses  in  Prussia  was  2,403,289,  as 
against  2,271,380  in  the  year-  1873;  of  mules 
572,  as  against  984:  of  asses  6,313.  as  against 
8,784;  of  oxen  8,735,596*  ns  against  8,639,514; 
of  sheep  14,716,732,  as  against  19,666,794;  of 
pigs  5,801,784,  as  against  4,295,920,  and  of  goats 

1,672,370  as  against  1,481,401 . 

Between  January  1st  and  March  Slat  this  year 

the  people  of  Berlin  ate  1,638  horses . 

Nine  thousand  Marechal  Niel  roses  were  picked 
from  one  bush  in  a  year  at  Newport,  which, 

at  10  cents  a  rose,  afforded  a  fair  profit . 

St.  Louis  spent  a  million  dollars  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  her  pork-packing  facilities  last 
year,  and  is  much  disappointed  because  the 
business  has  not  correspondingly  increased .  . . 

_ Mr.  Trevelyan,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  says 

that  the  Irish  Land  Act  has  reduced  rentals  by 
$1,000,000  a  year.  Next  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  in  Russia  by  the  late  Emperor,  it 
is  the  most  radical  measure  any  modern  gov¬ 
ernment  has  undertaken . The  Trans¬ 

vaal  authorities  in  South  Africa  have  granted 
large  concessions  of  territory,  subject  to  a  roy¬ 
alty  upon  minerals,  to  certaiu  individuals,  and 
a  company  is  being  formed  in  develop  the 
land  granted.  The  Boers  hope  thus  to  relieve 
themselves  from  present  financial  difficulties. . 
The  great  sale  of  Aberdeen- Angus  polls,  be¬ 
longing  to  H.  Cochrane  of  Cunada,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  April  26,  attracted  the  largest  as¬ 
sembly  of  stockmen  ever  gathered  at  the 
West.  A  herd  of  80  aggregated  $40, (XX) — an 
average  of  $500  per  bead.  I.  A.  Fletcher,  of 
Indianapolis,  paid  $2,050  for  the  imported 

cow  Black  Bird — the  highest  price . 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has 
bought  18  acres  of  land  on  the  Charles  River 
at  Waltham.  Mass.,  and  the  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  cattle  quarantine  station  is  progressing 
rapidly ....  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Merino  Sheep-shearers’  Association  this 
month,  about  250  sheep,  representing  fifty 
flocks,  were  exhibited.  The  heaviest  fleece 
was  thirty-eight  pounds  three  ounces  from  a 
4-year-old  ram;  from  a  3-year-okl  ram  thirty- 

three  pounds  ten  ounces  were  sheared . 

Sitting  Bull  and  150  of  his  band  have  left  Fort 
Randall,  Dak.,  for  Fort  Yates  to  engage  in 

fanning . Montana  stockmen  say  the 

past  Winter  was  the  worst  they  ever  knew, 
and  cattle  are  now  generally  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  but  still  not  more  than  4  per  cent,  or  so 

died . At  the  annual  sheep-shearing  at 

Ripen,  Wifi.,  yesterday  week,  a  buck  weighing, 
with  fleece,  153}  j  pounds,  yielded  the  heaviest 
fleece,  30}  £  pounds. .  ..Gov.  M adore  of  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  sold  500  leagues  of  State  laud  iu  the 
Saline  River  region,  a  few  days  ago,  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  English  syndicate,  for  a  nominal 
price  of  10  eeuts  an  acre.  The  land  will  be 
used  for  ranch  purposes,  as  little  of  it  is  suita¬ 
ble  for  cultivation . 

Maple  sugar  crop  extremely  short  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire;  loss  to  farmers  estimated 
at  $1,000,000  in  the  former  State  and  $500, (XX) 

in  the  latter. . . 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday  May  5,  1883. 

England  is  determined  to  make  short  work 
with  Irish  “physical  force,”  rascals.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  legitimate  agitation  for  the  re 
inoval  of  real  grievances  is  for  the  time 
nearly  paralyzed.  The  Dublin  trials  arcpro¬ 
ceeding  vigorously.  One  prisoner  has  been 
acquitted  of  participation  in  the  murder  of 
Cavendish  and  Burke,  but  will  be  fried  for 


“conspiracy  to  murder ;”  three  have  pleaded 
“guilty”  of  implication  in  the  murder  of  C. 
and  B. :  but  say  they  were  forced  to  take  part 
in  it  by  their  “superiors”  in  the  “Invincibles.’1 
A  number  of  other  trials  are  taking  place  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  for  agrarian  of¬ 
fenses  committed  or  for  “conspiracy  to  murder” 
obnoxious  landlords  and  other  persons.  Up¬ 
wards  of  600  families  are  reduced  to  destitution 
by  the  flight  or  imprisonment  of  the  bread-win. 
ners  through  fear  of  punishment,  for  implica¬ 
tion  in  “conspiracies”  ami  agrarian  or  political 
offenses.  Funds  being  raised  for  their  relief.  Dy¬ 
namiters  on  trial  in  London  for  carrying  the  ex¬ 
plosive,  or  being  in  some  way  “mixed  up’’ 
with  it.  It  appears  that  some  one  high  in  the 
secret  councils  of  tbe  “dynamite  crowd”  here 
in  America  warned  the  English  Consul  here 
whenever  any  dynamiter  left  for  “the  other 
side.”  There  each  one  was  tracked  until  it  was 
thought  well  to  arrest  him.  Euglish  spies  aud 
detectives  are  almost  as  numerous  as  Irish 
“traitors.”  Ridiculous  for  Irishmen  to  “hatch 
treason,”  there  are  always  so  many  to  “peach” 
when  squeezed  a  little,  or  even  before.  Walsh 
and  Sheridau.who  are  in  this  city,  and  Tynan, 
or  “Number  One,”  who  is  iu  tbe  United  States 
or  Mexico,  if  not.  elsewhere,  have  been  indicted 
in  Dublin,  and  their  extradition  is  to  be  de¬ 
manded  . . . . 

Several  officers  and  soldier's  at  St.  Peters 
burgh,  suspected  of  being  Nihilists,  have 
killed  themselves;  many  mor  e  have  been  ar¬ 
rested.  Over  1(H), (HXl  people  are  now  packed 
into  the  overcrowded  prisons  of  Russia.  The 
combined  corps  of  tbe  Russian  Imperial  Guard 
order  ed  for  service  in  Moscow  during  the  coro¬ 
nation  festivities  will  lie  under  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  and  will 
consist  of  19  GeneraLs,  619  officers,  12,515  men- 
3,613  hoi-ses  and  22  guns.  The  troops  began 
leaving  l’or  Moscow  by  railway'  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  will  assemble  there  in  full  strength 
on  May  19,  Ther  e  will  be  a  large  number  of 

Other  troops,  besides  the  regular  garrison . 

Severe  earthquakes  in  Chili  on  March  7,  8  and 
27.  One  in  Colombia  on  March  8.  Much  in¬ 
jury  in  both  countries . . Envoys  from  Mada¬ 

gascar  ask  German  protection  against  French 

aggression . Massacre  of  20  foreigners 

at  Port  Said,  at  Mediterranean  end  of  Suez 
Canal,  Egypt.  Much  excitement  among  the 
Fellaheen— the  workers? — throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  emphatically  support  all  now  as 
much  as  before  the  late  troubles — great  con¬ 
sequent  diseou tent  which  threatens  to  become 

turbulent . The  accession  of  Turkey  and 

Sweden  to  the  European  Triple  Alliance  is 
impelling... . ...  It  is  saida  meeting  of  the 

leading  owners  of  steamships  will  lie  held  in 
London,  on  the  Kith  inst.,  to  take  steps  to¬ 
wards  raising  capital  for  the  (im  pose  of  build¬ 
ing  another  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

. ...Gen.  Torres's  aunuul  report  on  the 

Italian  army  levies  states  that  on  the  30th  of 
September  last  714,958  men  were  enrolled  in 
the  permanent  armv.  of  whom  699,825  were 
privates.  Of  these  (199.825  men,  however,  only 
162,846  were  actually  under  arms,  including 

18,000  carabineers . That  fund  to 

free  Parnell's  estate  from  mortgages  has 
amounted  to  $88, (XX),  although  a  month  ago 
the  cable  said  the  attempt  to  raise  money  had 
been  dropped  on  account  of  the  lukewarmness 

of  t  he  public . The  appointment  of  twelve 

Bishops  to  Catholic  Sees  in  Poland  is  gazetted, 
—result  of  the  better  feeling  between  Gie  Czar 

ujttd  the  Pope . That  great.  Amsterdam 

Exhibition  was  opened  Wednesday  by  the 
King  of  the  Ncderlauds.  American  machin¬ 
ery  has  10,000  feet  space,  against  80,000  feet 
for  France:  20,000  for  Belgium,  and  15,000 
each  for  England.  Germany  and  Holland. 
The  U.  S.  will  exhibit  little  except  machinery 

— a  second  or  third-rate  show. . . 

Gladstone  Is  pret  ty  certain  to  retire  from  the 
Premiership  in  a  very  short  time  as  a  peer  of 
England  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Midlothian 

. . 1.  Kerr,  who  robbed  a  Chicago  bank  of 

8150,000,  lias  been  arrested  at  Lima,  Peru - 

....The  English  Commons  has  passed  a  mo¬ 
tion  urgently  favoring  local  option  by  a  vote 
of  207  to  130...  _ President  Salomon  is  get¬ 

ting  the  upper  hand  of  the  revolutionists  in 
Hayti.  They  are  cooped  up  in  Maragoane — 
capture  and  punishment  only  a  question  of 

time . The  Mnsselmans  of  Ceylon  are  said 

to  regard  Arabi  Pasha  us  a  saint ,  a  pure  patriot 
who  has  been  exiled  because  he  sought  to  liber¬ 
ate  his  country  from  foreign  oppression The 

first  white  person  born  in  Australia  has  just 
died  at,  the  age  of  95.  When  she  first  saw  the 
light  there  were  but  1,000  Caucasians  on  the 
“island  continent,”  while  now  there  are  3,000,- 

000 . Brazil  spends  over  $200,000  a  year 

for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  but 
while  the  United  States  received  over  1,100,- 
000  immigrants  in  1880  and  1881,  only  40,783 

entered  Brazil  (u  the  same  pei  iod . 

U.  8.  Minister  Young  has  collected  from  the 
Chinese  government  860,000.  principal  and  in¬ 
terest,  on  account  of  supplies  furnished  the 
American  General,  Ward,  during  the  Taiping 
rebellion  upwards  of  20  years.  All  other 
United  States  claims,  aggregating  about  $200,- 

000,  are  promised  speedy  settlement . 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  approved  the  annexation  of  New 

Guinea  to  Queensland . The  Egyptian 

rebels  have  been  defeated,  with  500  killed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Lieutenant  of  the  False  Propoet. . 

- *-♦-« - 

Better  than  any  other  kliul. 

Suffolk  Co.,  L.  1.  Aug.  12,  1882. 
11.  J.  Baker  &  Buo. :  Gents — In  regard  to 
the  success  of  your  Fertilizer:  it  has  proved 
better  than  any  other  kind  that  was  sold  here 
this  season.  Yours  truly, 

F.  C,  FRENCH.  .4rir. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  as  a  remedy 
for  Coughs  aud  Throat  Diseases:  “Great  ser¬ 
vice  in  subduing  Hoarseness.” — /Rev.  Daniel 
Wise,  New  York.  “Greatly  relieve  any  uneas- 


'exas,  53@55c;  <lo.  year’s  growth,  80c;  Texas,  17@21c 
pring  California,  19c;  California  and  Texas,  35@52c.; 
English  combing,  48c. 


Country  dressed  were  In  moderate  supply,  States  of¬ 
fered  at  8c,  and  prime  to  choice  Jerseys  selling  as 
high  as  UJwjVA'.  Dressed  buttermilk  calces  ranged 
from  5c  to  8c.  Veals,  125  ft,  at  7c;  do,  I2tt  lb, at  64c; 
buttermilk  calves,  07th.  at  4f^c;  90  tt  . attc;  extra  veal 
183  ft,  at  80. 

Sheep  asb  I.amhs.— Total  for  six  days,  2,436  head, 
against  SO, 313  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Poor  to  Prime  Un  horn  sold  at  'A^ficTo.  Or¬ 
dinary  to  Prime  Clipped  sheep  were  at  S5fi>. .5.90,  with 
u  few  selections  at  (ksliiie.  Yearling  lambs  ruled 
steady  at  7t»(a  744c.  for  Good  to  Choice  Clipped  with  a 
branch  of  Unshorn  at  44(’-  A  few  Ohio  Spring  lambs 
sold  at  8c.  perth.  and  culls  at  <2  per  head.  Dressed 
mutton  In  rather  better  demand  at  94»104e.  for 
fair  to  prime,  and  dressed  yearlings  continue  to  have 
a  good  inquiry  at.  U4fii)  J4c.  Western  Yearlings*?  ft, 
at  34c.;  Clipped  do.  78  ft.  at  714c.,  and  Texas  Sheep 
(very  coinitiotu,  1PI  ft,  at  .54c_  Clipped  Star.’  year¬ 
lings;  7t>  ft,  at  7A<a.  and  Clipped  State  Sheep.  1U)  ft,  at 
6c.  Western  Sheep,  ’.<3  ft,  at  $7.35.  Clipped  Ohio  year¬ 
lings,  64  ft,  at  7Vd  Clipped  Ohio  Sheep,  id  ft,  at  §6.10: 
do.  90  ft,  at  6c :  Ohio  Spring  lambs.  42  ft,  nt  9c.  and 
Culled  lambs,  at  $2  each.  Unshorn  Ohio  sheep,  80  ft, 
at  6c.  Unshorn  Western  sheep,  95  ft.  at  6Mc.;  do.  97  1b, 
at  §6.63;  Texas  do.,  81  S,  at  5,4e.  Jersey  Ewes,  123  ft. 
at  64c- 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days.  24,9X1  head  against 
21,731  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Too  many  live  hogs  have  been  received  by  slaughter¬ 
er  the  past  week,  and  prices  have  steadily  declined, 
with  the  marker  fully  40  lower  than  last  Friday. 
Common  to  prime  >,  ay  be  quoted  at  $7.25(3:  $7.70. 
Country’  dressed  dull  at  SHftSWr.  for  heavy;  10®  104 
for  medium  and  lO^<ssH>9»tr.  for  light  (including  Pigs) 


iuess  in  the  throat.” — S.  S.  Curry,  Teacher  of 
Oratory  in  Boston  University."  ” I ndispe lia¬ 
ble  to  me.  having  used  them  through  all  my 
ministerial  life.” — Rev.  C.  S.  Vedder ,  Charles¬ 
ton ,  S.  C. — Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Corn,  bush .  10,894,226  8,407,247 

Oats,  bush .  4,453,197  2,169,813 

Barley,  hush .  981,119  609,185 

Rye,  hush  . . .  1.627,800  1 ,092.759 

Bcttek.— Flue  choice  and  fancy  butter  continues 
scarce.  State  dairy  sells  close,  of  attractive  Wes¬ 
tern  the  supply  continues  small.  Of  old  butter  uot 
much  here  will  exceed  15c.  On  low  gTudos  the  tone 
is  tanic  and  unsatisfactory . 

yEW  BrTTEK. 

Creamery,  fancy,  31c;  do.  choice,  29f<i;30c;  do. 
prime,  27<;«j.s8e;  do.  fair  to  good,  24-fii25c:  do.  ordinary, 
17@20c;  State  half-ttrkln  tubs  and  palls,  best,  20c. 
(lo.  do.  fine,  23fii  Be;  do.  good,  I9'J22e;  do.  fair,  16@18: 
State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  24c;  do.  good  to  prime; 
21(5i23e;  do.  fair  to  good,  15@2Ue;  Western  Imitation, 
creamery,  choice,  1Sfiu20o:  Western  do,  good  to  prlme,16 
@17e;  do.  ordinnry  to  fair,  18015c;  western  factory, 
best  current  mntte,  15(4170;  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  12<§i 
Me;  do.  ordinary.  IOmIIc. 

OLD  BUTTER. 

State  dairy,  choice,  19@21e;  do.  good  to  prime,  14 
W  He.;  do.  ordinary.  flfa)12c:  Western  dairy,  tine, 
12c;  do.  general  run,  lO’-f.'Jlte:  Western  factory, 
good,  120;  Western  factory,  poor,  10<B tic. 

Cottos.— Business*  has  been  good  Id  futures,  and 
buyers  have  developed  considerable  energy.  Spots 
show  a  little  more  doing.  Including  a  fair  proportion 
for  export. 

CCRKSJiT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  711-16  7  15-16  715-16 

strict  Ordinary .  84  S$g  8-4 

Good  Ordinary . .  815-16  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  994  97X  9tt 

Low  Middling . 1094  103*  109* 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  7-16  10  11-16  1011-16 

Middling .  109*  10W  104 

Good  Middling . .  if  114  114 

Strict  Good  Middling . 104  114  114 

Middling  Fair .  1194  12  12 

Fair .  124  124  134 

STAJXED. 

74  |  Low  Middling.....  89$ 

7  15-16  1  Middling....  J _  9?4 

NEW  •’HFEBE. 

state  factory,  prime.  130.134c:  do.  fair  to  good,  124 
(5.134c:  do.  skims,  10‘wk  12c;  creamery  skims,  choice, 
74®73ic;  do.  good,  64*(a(74c;  do.  fair,  6o«64c;  skims, 
poor,  5i<!i,yi4c. 

OLD  CHEESE. 

State  factory,  choice  Fall,  14C?  H4c;  do.  prime,  134 
(a  13:,qo;  do.  fair  to  good.  12,4#l8e;  do.  ordinary, 

104  3  120. 

Diukd  Fruits— The  market  Is  scantily  supplied,  and 
the  volume  of  business  correspondingly  restricted. 
So  far  as  the  movement  went,  however,  about  former 
rates  were  obtained,  and  the  position  may  bo  called 
nominally  steady  for  goods  showing  fine  and  attrac¬ 
tive  quality. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good  (.46(80.;  do.  fine 
t"  ■•!).  .-  do.  fancy,  >.ap.»  tV.;  Western, 

ordinary,  7fiu , 4c.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  74®7Ve.: 
do.  do.,  choice  lots,  8c.  t  State,  sliced,  8®‘Jn.;  do. 
quarters,  74,i-94<-\ :  up;, lei, evaporated,  l2,4(*14c.;  (lo. 
choice,  ring  cut,  1 146t’54c.: do,,  fanev  selections.  16c: 
peaches.  Southern,  3<S9c.;  do,,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  II®  15,;  do,  Georgia,  peeled.  10®  13c.:  evapo¬ 
rated  poaches,  peeled  Ulc24o.;do.  do.,  tin  peeled,  I56t 
154c.:  do.  on  peeled  peaches,  halves,  f,«7c.-  do.  do., 
quarters.  54i,i6c.;  plums.  Southern.  ll<*oll4e.;  do.. 
State,  1IWI2C.;  cherries,  27ci2Sc.;  blackerrles,  94<,i. 
9»ic.;  raspborrio6,  Siadte.;  huckleberries.  UkalSMc. 

Euos. — Demand  was  no  larger,  nor  did  buyers  ap¬ 
pear  lu  any  way  anxious  to  operate,  hut  the’ tone  of 
the  market  was  somewhat  steadier,  with  a  fractional 
recovery  on  price.  Holders  appear  to  bo  somewhat 
encouraged  by  lighter  receipts,  and  a  growing  Im- 
presslou  that  the  declining  tendency  had  exhausted 
Itself,  beside  which  a  great  many  lots  are  coming  tn 
on  consignment  under  a  full  limit. 

State  and  Pennsylvania  tn  bbls.,  ¥  dost..  16® 
164c:  choice  Western,  166c  164c;  Canadian,  ltkaiSV: 
Southern  best,  ISo;  do.  Inferior, I8,.-  14c;  duck  eggs,  Sue; 
goose,  33Gt35c. 

Fresh  Farris.  North  Carolina  strawberries  sold 
nt  about  30e.  per  quart-  No  fresh  arrivals  of  Charles¬ 
ton  to-day,  but  a  row  Of  yesterday’s,  curried  over  in 
refrigerators,  came  out  rather  jioorlv  and  selling 
slowl.v  at  BVitSOe.  Cholee  apples  would  sell  fairly,  u 
here,  but  quality  ottering  Is  neglected,  and  prices 
weak  amt  Irregular. 

Strawberries.  N.C„  V  <|t.,  Sic.;  da.Charleston,  prime 
■»  quart.  t.V.i  26c.;  do.,  do.,  poor,  >  quart, SJ'  10c. ;  apples. 
Russets,  $3.1  o,  (.00;  Baldwins,  P  liarrel,  $3.0tk<t3.5Ai; 
inferior,  V  barrel,  $1.50(32-5h;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked,  V  ft.,  74(gti74c.;  do.,  do.,  fancy,  ojfciQTb.;  do., 
do.,  good  lo  prime,  5® 640.;  hickory  pecans,  ¥  ft., 
5fit7e. 

Hav  and  Straw.— Receipts  of  fine  stock  continue 
moderate  and  such  Is  tu  Lair  request  and  prices  ruling 
steady  ill  quotations.  Medium  and  lower  grades  are 
under  neglect  and  slow.  Straw  ruling  quiet  but 
about  steady. 

Hay.  No.  L  prime,  v  W0  fts,  sv.'Xlo;  do.  No.  2.  good, 
>.i,-  ,in.  No.  ;t,  medium.  6.w;tv;  do.  clover  mixed, 
aVil'.Tc,  do.  shipping,  55c;  do,  clover,  t5ec55c:  straw,  No. 
I  rye,50io->5ci  No.  ?  rye,  3-Vi  loo;  do.  oat.  35(^40c. 

Hors.— Brewers  arc  buying  scarcely  anything  be- 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  5, 1883. 

Beeves.— Total  arrivals  for  bIx  days,  12,174  bead, 
against  10,896  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  General  sales  of  fair  to  prime  corn -fed  cattle 
were  at  12®  184c.  to  dress  56(35 <  ft,  and  common  and 
medium  sold  at  1144  12c.  Choice  heavy  sold  at  $7.25(6. 
$7.30  p<T  100  ft.  Illinois  Steers,  1,409  ft,  at  $7.25;  do. 
l,2fo  at  $7;  do.  1,343  ft,  at  124c;  do.  1,142  ft,  at  12c.  Il¬ 
linois  steers,  1,(51  ft,  at  7e.  live  weight;  Missouri  do., 
ft,  at  $7,30:  do.  1.349  ft,  at  124e.  57  ft:  do.  1.1 
at  ISftC.  56  ft,  aud  50c.  per  head;  hulls.  1,900  ft.  at  $5.95, 
Lancaster  County,  iT’etiu.)  stable  fed  steers,  1,491  ft, 
$7.25;  do.  1,887  ft,  at  ISMc.  56  ft;  Kansas  do..  1,953  ft,  nt 
12 Wo.  56  ft,  rndlana  steers,  1,314  ft  at  12c,  50  ft,  less  $5: 
Michigan  oxen,  I0?uo.  55  ft;  Pennsylvania  stable-fed 
steers,  1.580  ft.  at  124c.  57  ft;  do.  1,417  ft,  at  124’C:  do. 
1,372  ft,  at  12c;  native  still-fed  steers,  1,114  ft,  at  12c.  56 
ft,  and  50c.  per  head. 

Calves— 8,340  head  received  in  six  days,  against  8,939 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week;  veals  are  not  quo 
tably  higher,  while  buttermilks  are  doing  a  trifle  bet¬ 
ter;  A  few  extra  selected  veals  reach  74<<(.8e,  and 
choice  are  sold  at  7e.,  but  poor  to  prime  States  can¬ 
not  be  quoted  outside  the  range  or  t  «W4e.  The  few 
buttermilk  calves  offered  sold  at  4®4J$c.  but  34® 4c 
are  safe  quotations,  while  a  heavy  run  would  be 
likely  to  sink  price  much  lower.  There  was  n  better 
demand  for  dressed  calves  and  prime  city  dressed 
veals  reached  »4e,  with  common  selling  down  to  Gc. 


Falling  out  of  the  hair  may  be  prevented, 
brashy  hair  made  soft,  and  the  growth  of  the 
hair  renewed,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vig¬ 
or. — Adv. 


Humors  of  the  stomach,  salt  rheum,  and  all 
blood  disorders,  are  radically  cured  by  Ayer’s 
Sarsa  pa  rilla .  — A  dr. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  aud  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  ^5  ets.  per  box. — Adv. 


♦Women  that  have  been  bedridden  for  years 
have  been  completely  cured  by  the  use  of  Lydia 
E.  Piukham’s  Vegetable  Compound. — Adv. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fun  Mill  ad 
vertisement,  issue  of  May  5,  page  80G. — Adv. 


LAEGE  BALE  OF 

IMPORTED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

TWO  ENTIRE  SHIPMENTS,  PER  STEAMER  “LORD  CLIVE.” 


The  Subscribers  vrill  Sell  at  Auction,  without  reserve,  their  entire  Spring  Importations  of 
JER'EY  CATTLE,  numbering,  by  the  day  of  Sale,  with  their  Calves,  nearly 

TWO  IlllVOKRD  HEAD, 

direct  from  thf.  channel  islands. 

On  T’h.xirsda/y  and  Friday  INIornings, 


Chicago.—' Wueat  unsettled;  Regular,  $1.12  May 
1.15®,  1.154  .Tune;  $1.1796  July:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring, 
SI.12ft  l.18M:  No.  3  do.,  tr.’o;  No.  2  red  Winter.  $1,114. 
Corn  quiet  but  llriner  at  574Jv</.,VV9te.  cash;  STAsefiMJ^c. 
May;  5?4<«..'W4(*.  .Tunc;  je.  July;  July  .  August; 

524c.  all  the  year.  Oats  firmer;  I’Ve,  rash:  424c. 
May;  43 Me.  June;  i3c.  July;  :tr,qc.  August;  ::v,j  'twlc, 
aU  the  year.  Rye  624c.  BjutUiySSc.  Flaxseed  scarce 

aud  firm  ut  $1.42,'"  1.45.  Berm;  Creamery .  fair  to 
fancy,  186(270 ;  dairies,  good  to  choice,  l-vile.  Kuos 
quiet  at  15c,  Point  fairly  active  nt  >19.55;  ■  iy.ro  cash; 
$19.45,;,  19.55  May ;  BI9.6V  June:  $l!I.W.k:„.  19,854  July, 
lloas— Market  strong  aud  active;  goon  hogs,  grades 
5c.  higher;  mixed;  $6.1»Jfa;7.23;  heavy,  $i.2Ut;« ,.6J:  light, 
$6.85fa,!~. Ill;  skips.  $3.7TK)’eG.nO.  L’attli:  Market  active, 
with  n  brisk  demand  and  prices  5ft  I  he.  higher:  Kx- 
ports,  $6,35(,f,6,65;  good  lo  choice  shipping.  $6»6.35i 
cotumou  to  fair,  $5.80®  5.95.  sheep— Market  active 
and  stronger;  common  to  fair,  $3.7564 1.50;  good  to 
choice,  $5.5,1  Kit 5.75. 

Cincinnati.  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1,124(31.18 
spot;  $1,124  May:  $l.l2M®.i.lt  July.  Corn  quiet,  at 
564c.  sptl;  stJse.  May;  577*' 58e  June;  5'9-Me  July.  OATS 
stoadyui  15<;6 1',40.  Rye  1 asy  at  6jo.  Barley,  extra 
No.  3  Kali  at  iso.  Pork  Small  business  ut  20o. 
Lard  fair  at  1 1.324c.  lit  tti-.h— Choice  Western  K- 
serve.  Vie;  choice  Central  Ohio.  ISo.  Hoos  weak; 
common  ami  light, $6.10^7. 10;  packing  and  butchers', 
$7.U0;<.  7.75. 

St.  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Fall,  $1,144.  cash:  $).U® 

fit'. 1»4  May;  8l.l6wl.l64  June.  $.1,;V..1.16  July; 
31.164,  August;  $l.lii7$  September;  $1,134  all  the  year; 
No.  3  red  Fnll.  3IJI9.  Cohn  slow  nt  .2ta5.lc.  cash  .524 
(3)534c  May  ;  537^^54c.  June ;  5394,8, 534c.  July  ;  5f>4c. 
August;  iiH@ll!4C.  year.  Oats,  4 fc.  cash;  159fie.  May; 
45c.  June;  13c.  Jidy.  Rye  dull  ut  MJUe.bld.  Barley 
quiet  at  tVxii  75c.  Hpttrr  steady;  Dairy,  'JUiAis'.; 
creamery,  26ri.lllc.  Pork  firm.  Jobbing,  $lU.6o  ca>h; 
$19.35  bid  May  and  June. 


Good  Ordinary. 
Strict  Good  Ord 


Commencing  at  11  o'clock  each  'day 


Geaerol  Advertising  Rates  of 


The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  equal  to 
your  representations.  For  a  lime  spreader  it 
has  no  equal  for  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  material  be  wet  or  dry,  all  goesoul  in  any 
desired  quantity  in  the  most  perfect  manner; 
one  man  can  lime  with  it  six  to  ten  acres  per 
day (Samuel  Willis.)  See  page  299 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
icith  a  view  to  obtaining  dijf'errnt  terms  trill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adr.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


one-horse  Wheat  Drills 

(3  and  o-hoed. ) 

_ For  Sowing  Wheat, 

Rye,  Barley,  in  fallow- 
ground  or  in  standing 
Corn. 

Force  Feed :  Simply 
constructed.  The  five- 
hoed  is  adjustable  for 
diftv  rent  widths,  and  is 
lust  what  every  small  farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 
:he  price  of  a  Two-H"r-?e  Drill.  Manufactured  only 
jy  EWALD  OVER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J3'”  Send  for  Circulars. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rcral  New-Yorker  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. . .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3. fM  12s.  6d.i 

France . .  3.04  U64  fr.  I 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (294  ) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


VtClHOW.iU« 

CSAINPmU 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW 


The  best  In  the  market.  Price  $12.  Send  for  clrcu- 
Lrs.  R.  H.  ALLKN  &  CO.. 

Box  37«.  tS9  and  191  Water  St..  New  York.N 


$14.50,,,.  15.21;  plate,  811, T.w  15,5)0;  city  extra  lmuu  mess, 
in  tea.,  $26®>$2,.5K  Beer  haiua,  $«.»k.<,2s..v>  for  new. 
Cut  uieutA— Pickled  bellies,  heavy  average,  10c.;  do 
lift  lie.  pickled  hums,  124,9  I  .  )•!<  kind  sh  1 
94c.  smoked  hams,  14c.;  western,  picklek  hams,  15 
and  16  ft  average,  1340,;  rib  bellies.  Id  boxes,  quoted 
1114c.  for  12  and  1 1  n,  average:  pickled  shoulders.  94c.: 
pickled  hams.  !23p,il3c.;  tnukcl  shoulders.  1  ‘jc; 
smoked  hams,  lit,  iPqc.  51  h Idles —Long  clear  quoted 
here  D4e;  at  Wcm.  hqig  and  sport  clear,  half  au,i 
half,  quoted  iOjktc.  asked  Dresseo  hugs,  city,  heavy 
to  light,  94„i4$i'.  pigs,  Lard  Prime  steam  spot, 

ll.H5oUl.s;.4e.,  stay,  ll.SJkrt,  11.90c;  .lime  ll.7lKsll.ille; 

July,  '  1  -  'v  ••••  VagUst,  1 1  -s  ,  11.92c:  . . . 

closing  il.NA.i  ILtfie.;  Oeiober,  ILTiYs  II. 75c.  seller  year, 
closlug  10.99(11  LOic.;  city  steam  Ilrm  and  quiet,  ll.uie.; 
Refined  quoicit  11.85c,;  continent,  11. 134,,,  12.15c. 

Brkaiysthjbts  am)  Provisions,— Wheal  — Ungraded 
Winter  red  Is  3e.  higher;  steamer  No.  2  white  Is  2e 
higher.  Rye — Western  is  4c.  lower;  Canada  and 
State  lo.  lower.  Corn-  Ungraded  mixed  Is  2c.  lower 
Steamer  white  is  4c  lower;  No.  8  Is  Up-,  lower.  Oats— 
No.  3  mixed  is  4e.  lower;  No.  1  Is  4c.  lower. 

Prices  or  Flour.  Feed  ami  Meal  —  Floor  -  Market 
n  shade  stronger  ou  low  grades,  which  (ire  scarce  and 
wanted  to  n  lair  extent;  medium  aud  choice  grades 
in  fair  supply  and  ratlierqulct  ijuotatlomc  No.  J,  $2.60 
(Si3.15;  laller  extreme:  Super  line,  $H,35c.el.25.,  latbrcx 
Irenie;  eummoti  to  fair  extra  Stale, $1.24, 4.40;  good 
to  fancy  do.,  3Li4it.0o:  euimnou  to  good  extra 
Western,  $l.2.x  i.5H;  goo*l  to  choice,  $>.G.bfi$7.i5;  com 
mon  to  good  extra  round  lioot>  Ohio.  $1.25,.,,. 4. 9u; 
good  to  choice,  do.,  si.9jfii7.0U;  cuxuntou  extra  Minn., 
$4.25(1)  4.1);  clcjir,  rye  mixture.  $a.l0fi$5.76; 

bakers’  extra,  . V:., iv.'O;  straight,  $6  rx.d.lfi;  patent, 
$6.75,.i  ?.75;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  $iAk<i 4.75; 

good  1,,  very  choice,  . . j paten l  Winter  wheal 

extra,  ®i.2.j,«;7-2.j;  city  mills  extra,  for  West  Indies. 
$5.30(ja>.W;  South  Mnolea,  $t;,uV:6,L’i;  market  closed 
firm.  Souihern  Flour  less  pleutv  audalrlllc  higher; 
Common  to  good  extra,  $L4tii;>  \2-V  good  to  choice, 
$5.5047.(M,  Rye  Hour  steady.  Superfine,  $3.3h(g:i.t*9, 
latter  very  efiotee.  Feed- Mark'-t  quiet  aud  steady: 
10  ft.  90e.;  Ui  ft,  UW-i-UIk.’.;  !.«•  » 

sharps,  $1.  UK),  1.16;  rye  feed,  9Se.  Corn  Meul  imcliallced; 
Brundywlne,  $h.5>ii;  qoot.il  $3  Av,.i5>0;  yellow  West¬ 
ern,  $$.1X41 3. 10. 

pricks  or  Grain  -Whylit.  Ungraded  Winter  red, 
$1.07(ivl,24;  hleamer  No.  2  rod,  $1.17»*m-  1  23‘t  In  store. 
$1.25  delivered  from  Store.  sU.JUqfi,  1. 214  for  rail 
eertlfledtcs,  $1.2.>H  »1.26  delivered  from  elevator: 
red  Canada,  to  arrive  via  ,-anul.  $1.25,;  ungraded 
white,  $  Lots, <1.17  (white  state  quoted  at  $1.26);  steam 
er  No.  2  while.  95c:  No.  2  while,  $1.07  for  certifi¬ 
cates,  $1.09  delivered;  No.  1  white.  $1.134“r-l.l6;  No. 
2  rod  seller  Slay,  $1.229i£gL234:  June,  Sl..q4""1.35; 
July,  $L25W£l.3uitf;  August,  $1.25$$).)  I.VdIj;  Snptetu 
her,  $L214<'tL2fiTu.  Rvk  -Prices  without  decided 
change;  Western,  JK„  ,i,4c.  Canada  and  Stale,  7l(,u 
79e.,  i-ar  lots  ami  boat  loads;  t’anadn.  79c;  Canada, 
for  delivery  at  about  May  to,  734e;  State,  79c.,  part 
for  next  Week.  Barle y  Market  quiet  and  steady; 
season  about  over;  No.  2  Canada,  to  arrive.  85e. 
Bari. icy  Malt—  Market  dull,  with  prices  ns  last  quot¬ 
ed;  two-rowrd  Male.  95c  Corn— Ungraded  mixed 
60(«i0i4e:  No.  3,  UStiii654{C!  steamer  mixed.  (KV-.lflO-Hc  Ul 
elevulor,  a , . . •  - ,8c  delivered ;  N".  I.,,  1 1  .c.  lu  ■  leva 
tor,  O8U6840.  delivered;  steamer  ay  bile,  67c;  while 
Southern.  7oe;  No.  2  mixed  seller.  May,  6t'>H<g6i4’o* 
June,  664ut67c;  July,  C7$$(ittNt4(‘;  August,  ifc'An$69tic; 
September,  7U«(ji04c.  Oats— No.  3,  mixed,  st  49cj  No. 
2,  49-',h..  ■ .  No.  I  qUi 

2, 544ii'..W,;  No.  1  quoted,  57c;  mixed  Western.  fiOco, 
52e;  white  do.,  V.icii rse ,  white  State,  NGfiiUe;  No.  2 
mixed  seller  May,  494tfi,  al4c;  June,  i:W*<(».r,i$j$e;  July, 
5(%<g'5)14e;  August,  U.Lpti  lbe;  September.  43%c. 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


HILLandDRILL 

PHOSPHATE 


(linnta  and  Little  Giants,  *‘SpecialsM 

For  Ensilage.  Stock 


early-  delivery.  -  If.our  Cutters  are  uot  represented  In 
your  vicinity  please  w  rite  us  for  prices.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  circular  lo  E.  \V.  UOS8  Sc  t’O-; 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  KuIton.N. 


WITH  POTASH. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and 
low  in  price,  prepared  from  the  boue, 
blood,  aud  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir,  Boston,  where  about  100,000 
cattle  and  fi00,0<k>  elieep  ore  slaughtered 
annually-  It  Is  used  tn  the  hill  or  drill  or 
broadcast,  cither  alone  or  with  manure, 
giving  11  vigorous  Blurt,  a  larger  Yield,  and 
improving  the  quality.  As  wo  Lave  sold 
the  past  year  about  23,000  teas  ag.dust 
1.000  tens  in  1S7G,  It  must  be  giving  good 
satisfaction.  Betote  buying,  see  our  local 
agent,  or  write  to  us  for  patuohlet. 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 

^  SPRINGFIELD; 0 


0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

B0ST0N&  NEW  YORK  J 


COMPLETE  MANURES 


*ai><£ 


It.  *044  S.«,0,  j 


9BI83flE10^, 


For  EACH  CROP,  containing  In  a  concentrated  form 
the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  tt  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 

“AA"  Ammoniaied  Super  Phosphate 
•’Pelican'’  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 
STRICT  purity  guaranteed. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  Interesting  to  far 
mers.  mailed  on  application. 

*  "IAKKK  A  BRO.. 

215  PEARL  STREET,  N.Y. 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SUKIXK,  SWELL, 
WAKI*  or 

BATTLE  in  the  Wind 

ALSO,  TBK 

BUCKEYE 

tl'iiAuS  fokve 


Established  1850.) 


GOUP 

PENS 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES.  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  aud  RUBBER  HOLDER,  eontaluing 
ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Cun  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

IU ABIE.  TODD  <V-  BARD, 

Cor.  Nassau  &  Liberty  Sts.  New-York. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS, 


N«ver  Freeze,  in 
Winter  Timer 
ifttf  Send  for  our 

Ctrrulnra  and 
Price  Elat. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE.— Some  of 
the  finest  Residences  tn  the  Valley,  near  K.  R. 
Inquire  soou  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Colhus,  Colorado.’  | 
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CHARLES  DENNIS. 


“  Pattteake,  pnttlcake,  baker's  man!” 

The  mother  sang  to  her  “little  man,” 

Who,  with  dimpled  fingers  and  arms  of  snow, 
Laughed  and  crowed  as  he  “made  the  dough.” 

Ten  little  fingers  of  rosy  hue 
Meet  as  they  “  pick  and  stick  It  too.” 

Ten  little  fingers  “  put  It  to  hake,” 

Into  an  oven  of  fairy  make. 

Ten  little  lingers  have  made  the  bread. 

And  then,  all  tired,  are  cuddled  to  bed. 

Teu  old  lingers  all  wrinkled  and  bent, 

O’er  a  cold  white  face  a  shroud  indent, 
Covering  a  breast  that  no  more  shall  ache— 
They  have  finished  the  lesson  of  pattlcake. 


A  PRAIRIE  GARDEN. 


PRING  at  length  came  after  that 
long,  long  Winter.  I  was  so 
tired  of  staying  in-doors  looking 
at  the  dark  and  gloomy  walls, 
for  there  was  nowhere  to  go — no 
meeting,  no  Sunday-school — so  I 
had  to  remain  iu  the  house  until 
I  was  almost  sick.  How  gladly 
did  I  welcome  the  first  warm  days.  I  put  in 
Lettuce  aud  Radishes  in  February,  and  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  come  up,  it  gave  me 
some  variety.  At  the  proper  time  I  planted 
my  garden  and  anticipated  great  results,  but 
the  gophers,  moles,  ground  squirrels,  potato 
and  squash  bugs  made  frantic  efforts  to  thwart 
me  aud  would  have  succeeded  had  1  not  been 
persevering  and  planted  more  thau  I  would 
need,  so  I  had  plenty  of  vegetables  aud  lots  of 
flowers.  But  the  wind,  oh  the  wind !  hmv  it 
swept  over  the  vast  expanse  of  prairie  without 
a  tree  or  bush  to  break  its  force,  gathering 
streugth  it  seemed  at  every  blast,  until  every¬ 
thing  would  bend  or  break  in  its  fury;  the 
dust  moving  in  clouds  at  times  like  snow  iu 
Winter,  obscuring  even  the  sun,  rocking  to  its 
foundation  our  puny  mansion,  which  is  so 
small  that  the  wind  blows  on  all  sides  at  once. 
What  would  I  have  given  lor  some  shelter  or 
a  house  -‘founded  on  a  rock.”  for  we  have  no 
stones  here  and  our  cellars  are  just  holes  in  the 
ground,  with  the  houses  set  on  posts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  storms  don’t  last  long;  we  are  get¬ 
ting  groves  and  windbreaks,  and  the  crops  are 
mostly  good.  I  promised  to  tell  about  the 
wild  flowers.  There  were  only  a  few  that 
were  new  to  me,  but  some  of  them  were 
very  numerous.  The  grand  Prairie  Lily,  with 
from  one  to  three  red  bells  on  a  stalk,  aud  the 
tall  White  Larkspur  thickly  dotting  the 
prairie  make  a  lovely  scene.  There  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Blue  Perennial  Larkspur  that  is  not 
excelled  by  anything  that  1  have  seen  in  that 
family.  Another  lowland  plant,  which  my 
botany  calls  Snowy  Orchis,  with  tall  racemes 
of  flowers  looking  almost  like  white  butter¬ 
flies,  is  so  fragrant  that  one  stem  perfumes  the 
whole  room;  another  of  the  Lily  Family  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thyrse  of  creamy  white  flowers  about 
one-half  an  inch  across.  A  very  fragrant 
plant  growing  iu  the  woods,  is  a  vine  with 
purplish-blue  flowers  which  I  thiuk  is  a  Clema¬ 
tis.  I  have  dug  some  ot  the  most  desirable 
and  placed  them  in  tho  garden,  but  with  the 
poet  I  am  sometimes  wont  to  exclaim : 

‘‘Tell  me  ye  winged  winds,  that  round  my  pathway 
roar, 

Can  you  not  find  some  quiet  spot,  where  hoys  are 
known  no  more;” 

or  at  least  where  the  whole  of  man's  existence 
is  not  devoted  to  the  one  aim  of  hog-raising. 
It  was  nothing  uncommon  to  find  a  neighbor’s 
dooryard  completely  turned  upside  down  by 
their  whole  herd  of  hogs,  aud  then  when  every¬ 
thing  at  home  was  completely  turned  up,  we 
might  see  that  many  of  my  choicest  plants  fell 
oft-times  to  the  relentless  snout  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  porker.  Winter  coming  on,  I  pre¬ 
pared  my  house-plants  in  order  to  keep  them 
through  the  Winter,  fearing  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  them  from  freezing,  but  we 
got  the  lnuse  fixed  nice  and  warm,  so  that  I 
have  never  had  them  frozen  since  the  first  cold 
spell.  It  only  freezes  iu  tlie  extremely  cold 
weather,  but  most  of  thorn  1  put  in  the  cellar. 

I  keep  one  window  fall,  but  Upon  cold  nights  I 
pack  them  neatly  in  the  rocking-chair,  pin  a 
heavy  quilt  around  them  aud  they  sleep  se¬ 
cure.  But  we  don't  let  the  house  get  so  very 
cold;  we  sometimes  keep  a  little  fire,  believing 
that  it  takes  as  much  fuel  to  warm  the  house 
after  it  gets  so  cold,  as  it  does  to  keep  it  in  a 
reasonable  degree  of  warmth. 

Such  was  our  flint  year,  and  we  now  possess 
a  farm  moderately  stocked,  and  yielding  good 
crops  of  com,  oats  and  potatoes.  Orchards, 
groves  and  shelter-belts  ax-o  springing  up 
around  us;  fruit  and  flower  gardens  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  seen,  and  we  have  a  .Sunday-school 
in  almost  ever)-  school-house,  so  that  we  are 
beginning  to  feel  at  home.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  understand  that  there  is  nothing  but  vexa¬ 
tion  in  a  new  country,  but  there  are  vexations, 


and  one  must,  have  courage  to  overcome  them. 
Young  men  that  intend  to  come  West,  make 
up  your  minds  that  if  you  wish  to  make 
a  fortune  you  will  have  to  work  for  it;  aud 
don’t  decide  to  run  in  debt  any  more  than  you 
can  possibly  help.  Girls,  there  is  much  trouble 
in  building  a  new  home,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  changing  a  wild  prairie 
into  a  lovely  garden.  M.  W.  Thomas. 

I  have  a  first-rate  substitute  for  thumb-pots 
in  which  to  start  early  vegetable  plants  in  the 
house.  It  is  an  egg-shaped  gourd  from  the 
size  of  a  hen  to  a  goose-egg.  I  cut  them  in 
halves,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  set  them  iu 
soil  in  pots  or  boxes;  plant  two  or  three  seeds 
in  each,  then  completely  cover  them  with 
good,  rich  soil.  When  1  waut  to  set  them  out 
I  run  a  knife  next  to  the  shell  and  the  thing  is 
done,  the  plant  being  set  iu  its  place  without 
knowing  it.  It  is  no  trouble  hardly  to  fix 
them.  1  don’t  know  how  long  they  will  keep, 
as  I  raise  new  ones  every  year.  m.  w.  t. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  should  like  to  have 
my  name  oxt  the  roll  with  the  other  cousins. 
I  have  thought  of  writing  to  you  before,  but 
my  courage  failed.  My  mother  has  been  sick 
ever  .since  January,  and  1  have  done  all  the 
work  for  our  family  of  five,  excepting  the 
washings.  My  sister  and  I  have  been  to  school 
nearly  every  day,  although  the  snow  has  been 
very  deep.  My  sister  Nina  is  seven  years  old. 
She  gets  the  wood  aud  eggs,  and  gets  up  in 
the  morning  aud  swi-iqis  the  sittihg-room  while 
I  get  the  breakfast.  My  brother  Linn  is  three 
years  old.  Une  uight  he  got  seven  eggs  and 
smashed  them  all.  To-day  I  baked  two  loaves 
of  bread,  three  of  cake,  and  finished  the  iron, 
iug.  Our  ironing  is  so  large  mother  don't 
let  me  do  it  all  at  once.  Since  school  closed 
I  have  made  two  aprons  and  helped  to  make  a 
dress.  We  have  got,  eight  little  pigs  and  eight 
calves.  Father  is  getting  ready  for  sugaring, 
aud  has  bought,  a  new  evaporator,  which  lie 
likes  very  much.  We  should  like  to  have  you 
and  the  Cousins  drop  in  and  eat  warm  sugar 
with  ns.  "Old  Wiggins’s”  storm  filled  our 
roads  full  of  suow.  Iu  some  places  there  are 
great  ehanuels  where  the  snow  is  as  high  as 
the  horses’  backs  ou  either  side.  I  wish  that 
more  of  the  Cousins  would  write.  Your  niece 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Florence  Parkes, 

(Thanks.  It  would  give  Uncle  Mark  gi'eat 
pleasure  to  eat  warm  sugar  with  such  a  busy 
little  bee,  but  as  the  fates  order  it  otherwise 
for  the  present,  be  will  have  to  live  in  antici¬ 
pation  for  the  future. — U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  thought  I  would 
keep  my  cousinly  agreement  and  write  you 
another  letter.  Ah  this  locality  is  rather  a 
poor  one  for  melons,  ou  account  of  the  season 
being  so  short,  I  thought  I  would  plant  miue 
in  a  box,  so  I  got  a  nice  one  aud  filled  it  with 
rich  soil  which  I  got  from  where  there  had 
been  a  wood-pile  years  ago,  and  planted  my 
seeds  carefully  iu  it.  One  pleasant  day  I  set 
it  outdoors,  when  along  came  a  provoking  hen 
and  scratched  out  all  the  seed.  I  found  some 
of  them,  which  I  replanted,  but  my  brothers 
dug  them  up  aud  lost  them  ail.  1  guess  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  get  my  spending  money.  Four 
years  ago  we  sold  our  toys,  (sleds,  rocking- 
horses  anti  the  like),  which  brought  ns  (my 
brother  and  myself)  one  dollar  ($1,(10)  each, 
with  which  we  bought  a  pig  apiece.  When 
we  sold  the  pigs  wa  subscribed  for  "Harper’s 
Young  People,”  The  next  year  I  bought 
another  pig.  Father  had  a  sick  calf,  and  he 
told  my  brother  and  I  that  we  might  have  it 
if  we  could  make  it  live,  so  1  bought  my  broth¬ 
er’s  share  for  one  dollar  ($1,00),  The  calf 
lived,  though  stunted.  I  sold  my  live  stock  to 
father,  and  as  yet  have  not  concluded  what  to 
buy  this  year. 

Respectfully  your  neice, 

Keswick,  Iowa.  May  L.  L. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — It  is  rainiug  to-day 
so  I  caunot  go  out,  so  I  will  write  to  you  and 
tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing  this  Spring. 
I  sowed  a  half -bushel  of  Washington  Outs 
that  we  raised  from  the  seed  you  sent  us.  1 
have  plowed  all  the  tobacco  land,  the  garden, 
and  am  nearly  done  plowing  for  corn.  Tho 
Spring  has  been  so  cold  we  have  only  j  ust 
begun  to  plant  anything  in  the  garden.  My 
brother  and  1  planted  a  good  many  trees  last 
month,  some  of  them  shade,  the  others  fruit, 
ti'ees.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  calf.  She 
js  a  fine  cow  now,  and  the  other  day  I  sold  her 
calf  and  bought  u  beautiful  Jersey  heifer. 

1  am  yours  respectfully, 

Farinville,  Va.  G.  W.  D. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— l  have  received  tho 
Mackinnou  Pen  for  my  premium  for  six  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  so  I  will  write  you  the  first  letter 
with  it.  It  is  a  grand  pen.  I  send  thanks  for 
it.  My  watermelon  seeds  came  out  like  rnosv 
of  the  others.  I  planted  them  early,  but  soon 
a  cold  snap  came  aud  they  rotted  iu  the 
ground.  I  am  going  to  have  a  garden  of  my 
own  this  Summer.  Your  nephew,  p.  o.  T. 

Mattituek,  N,  Y. 


PROFESSOR 


MAKING 


vy 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordiuary  Railing  Pow¬ 
der. 


In  Mottles  Solti  nt  a  renxonnble  price. 
Tlte  llorslord  Aim  nunc  nnd  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemleal  Works.  Providence,  R  I. 

H.!»I.  ANTHONY,  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Northern  Sugar  Cane  Manual. 

By  Professor  Wjcbfr  &  Scovtllk,  Cbampaltme,  Ills, 
sent  free  on  application  toOEO.L.SormK.BufTalo.N.Y. 


Hat vil  ffu))))tic<L 


PERFECTION 
CREAMERY  and 
SURPRISE  CHURN 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

CHAPIN  A-  SMITH, 
Pou  1  nicy,  Vti 

Send  xmstal  card  for  circulars, 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY. 


Makes  the  Best  Butter. 

It  develops  the  finest  flavor  and  color.  Tho  butter 

haKjjiobesttraUujuHGteejUpg^^iiviny. 

It  makes  the  most  butter,  uses  the  leost  ice,  and 
saves  the  most  labor. 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 
the  Bureau. 

DON’T  BUY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OR  CREAMEB, 
or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  Bern 
for  our  large  illustrated  circulars  and  price  lists. 

THE  FERGUSON  M’K’G.  CO..  Rurllnirton.  Vt. 


FOWLER  &  WOODWORTH,  Sole  Mfi-s.  of 
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Fowler’s  nay  Carriers,  Grappling  Forks  and  Pulleys. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.  FOWLER  A 
WOODWORTH,  Toughannoek  Falls.  N.  Y. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


Cuvier. 


STACK  INF,  (HIT  IN 
LIES  0U  II0M  I  A(1 
AW  AY  IN  ISA K. VS. 
Save  labor  and  money; 
si  triple.  i'l  arable,  cost  but 
little.  No  trouble  tu  get 
over  high  beams  or  to 
the  etui  ol  deep  bays, 
hotisands  now  In  use. 
Wood  Pulleys, 
floor  Hooks,  etc. 

build  tor  circular 
and  designs  for 
tracking  barns,  tu 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &.  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co., 


THE  CHAMPION 


Shir-Sling  &  Carrier 

for  unloading. has  no  equal  in  capa¬ 
city,  adaptation  or  saving  of  time, 
labor  or  expense.  It  embraces  Un¬ 
true  principles  of  unloading  hay 
and  grain;  61  loads  unloaded  In  six 
hours.  For  descriptive  circular,  ad¬ 
dress 

G.VAN  SICKLE, 

SliortHVille,  N.  Y. 


STAR  CANE  MILL 

The  only  Double  Mill  made  In 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  aud  sl/.es,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one 
third  of  au  acre  to  thirty-live 
acres  per  day,  prices  ranging 
from  to 

STUBBS1  EVAPORATOR. 

I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  It 
wtth  others,  says  It  Is  (lie  Best 
|  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 
..  only  premium  awarded  for 

;  done  at  the  St.  LftUls  Fuir  tu  18S1. 

-Full  stock  Of  snail  MAKERS’  8111’- 
I E8.  Send  for  Circular  tu 

J.  A.  FIKLU  A  CO., 


CREAMERY  &  UEEBIOERATOR 
COMBINED. 

Sixes  for  one  cow  to  fifty. 
For  families,  large  &  small 
dallies,  factories  and  for 
the  ureom  gathering  sys¬ 
tem  ;  for  hotels,  restaur¬ 
ants,  bon  nil  rig  schools  and 
like  Institutions. 

Adapted  for  Summer  ana 
Winter  dairying-  Used 
either  with  or  without 
lee. 

Sold  strictly  on  Its  merits 

_ Warranted  us  represented. 

AGENTS  WANTED  For  Circulars  address 
Moseley  «v-  Stoddard  Mfg.  c«.»  Foultney,  Vt. 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
Churns.  Cheapest  because  the 
best.  No  inside  fixtures,  and 
aheap*  reliable.  7  sizes  of 
each  kind  made.  We  make 
Curtis’s  Unproved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason's  Power 
Butler  worker.  I  ru/ues turned 
proof  given  of  their  superior 
QtMlifvasiu  material  and  eon 
struetlon  not  dreamed  of  by 
other  makers.  Send  for  Dai- 
rt/tnan,  free.  Cornish  &  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


The  S.  R.  NYE  IMPROVED 

BAY  STATE  RAKE. 


MAN  I  RA  CTV UKD  BY  THE 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  lines. 

This  Rake  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  Field  TrtuL  The  ouly  Sliver 
Medal  awarded  nt  the  Farts  Universal  Exposition  In 
IH7H.  it  Is  easily  handled  by  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse.  Send  for  circulars. 


THE  GREGG  RAKE. 

Can  he  Operated  by  the  Foot  Alone. 

Leaving  both  bunds  free  for  driving.  Can  be  operated 
us  ji  complete  Hiuid-Dtunptng  Rake,  at  the  will  of  t lu¬ 
ll  river.  cun  be  uperuteii  easily  OJ  any  Hoy  or  Girl 
who  can  drive  a  horse.  First  vlass  In  every  particular. 
Mrotig  uml  Durable.  Best  of  material.  Well  Finished. 
Thoroughly  tested;  acvor  mils,  tii-dii  for  circulars. 

9  Address  GREGG  &  CO..  Sole  Manuf  m  n  itr.RS, 

Truinunsburjt,  N.  Y. 
Alsu  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &e. 


trill.,  wluMll-Ilor,,  llorni-  ilnf,  l ipiin.-i.  Covorvr.,  A':  -  iinvo  no  cq'iiii  We  ehoer  above,  our 

Combined  Prill  al.n  tlir  HorW'Hoe  tun  Cultivator  an  it  Hiller,  aud  m  a  unlvtrwl  Coverer  We  are  very  pertain  Ibat  f»rmrr«  and 
gardeners  eaoqnt  nilnrd  tn  br  without  nur  labor  earing  tool*  Study  our  Catalogue  carefully,  and  MU'*  "i*h  UR.  Our  S'l  tun  Cat¬ 
alogue,  wtUi  41)  engraving*  amt  chapter  an  proper  Cult) ration  of  Crop*  guaranteed  In  Internet  every  one  working  the  toll,  will  tie  tent 
to  yonr  own  addreee,  free,  upou  receipt  of  ten  name*  of  neighbor*,  m<»l  Interfiled  In  farming  and  gardening.  A.  L.  ALLEN 
A  4JO.,  Patentee*  aud  Bole  Manufacturer*  ol  the  Plural,  Jr.  Good*,  U?  Jk  ltt  Catharine  BC,  Philadelphia,  I*a. 


PERSONALS. 


The  greatest  feminine  land  owner  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  Baroness  (in  her  own  right)  Willoughby 
d’Evesby,  whose  income  is  $850,000  from  land. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  is  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  loves  roses.  He  loves 
also  to  ride  horseback;  He  sits  erect,  and  en¬ 
joys  the  motion  of  the  thoroughbred. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  is  small,  wiry  and  thirty 
yeai-s  old;  she  swims,  rides,  drives  and  shoots; 
she  is  accomplished,  clever,  warm-hearted  and 
sincere.  It  is  proposed  that  she  should  go  on 
a  lecture  tour  with  ex-Lieut.  Whitaker. 

A  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  offered  to  the 
French  Academy  by  M.  Paul  to  found  a  prize 
for  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  diphtheria. 
Competition  is  open  to  the  world,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  medical  profession. 

Tennyson  is  in  jail  in  Baltimore,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  shot  the  other  day  in  a 
Dead  wood  dive,  and  Martha  Washington  and 
daughter  have  boon  arrested  in  Savannah  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  a  sowing  machine. 

As  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  rife 
concerning  General  Graut’s  pecuniary  means, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  truth. 
The  entire  property  of  General  and  Mrs.  Graut 
yields  them  an  annual  income  of  $9,000.  So 
says  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Gazette — who 
speaks  next? 


OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


Implements  anfl  paefcineta 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills 

S-wITor  Wuil  tiiuvit.nl  !.«*  Be*m.  . 

OI  not!  LA  Its.  TVa'.  BrcWIm-m  .<dlindl«iiv,>iinKet  3  ; 


a.inur.ii-LiriMi  i,;  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.C 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ! 

The  roost  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 784 .  Drop  us  a  Postal  Can! 

r. .  ....  fi.L'l,  .  .  . _ .  .  _ _  e  i  vnuttivaiu 


Address  simply  LANDKETH  PHILADELPHIA. 


.wiupljciunu?  auu 


Catalogue,  with  list  Of  Novelties  for  1SSA 
E.  D.  STURTEVaXT.  Bonlentown.  X.  J> 


SEED  POTATOES 


White  Star  and  White  Rose,  $1.3 •  per  Lush..  $3.50 
per  hbl.:  flrUc,  Oueea  of  the  Valley  and  Early  Cham¬ 
plain  $1.33  per  hush.,  $3  per  hbl.;  Mum.  Pearl,  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,  White  Elephant  and  Cnrtiaufe,  $1  per 
hush.  $3  per  hbl.;  Rrownell’s  Best  and  Telephone 
(«niall-slzed  tubers*.  S3  per  bush.,  $4  per  bbL  Mention 
this  paper.  •■>.  W.  STERRKTT,  Barnltr.  C'umb.  Co..  Pa. 


Manufactured  only  by  the  Clipper  Machine  Works,  Keene,  N.  H 


“V7;  T  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Just  Published,  Elegantly  Illustrated.  ISO  pa¬ 
ges,  cloth,  sit  .50.  Miuute  directions  how  to  raise, 
euro  and  preserve  hops.  How  to  start  a  hop-rard, 
cost,  world’s  statistics,  synopsis  of  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  methods,  Illustrations,  with  table  of  eonteuts 
scut  free.  F..  AIEFKER  At  CO.,  WatervlUe.  X.  Y. 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  for  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  iu  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOU\  LYTHVfc  SONS,  Buffitlo,  N.  Y. 


10,000  GREGG  RASPBBBEY  PLiSTS 

non  ^TRAWitFRRY  PLANTS,  for  sale  by 
WALTER  F.  TABOR,  Po’kee psie.  X.' Y. 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORES 

Established  1831. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker 

Offer  Seasonable  TESTED  Seeds  as  follows: 

MANGEL  WURZEL 

SUGAR  BEET-w 

EASTERN  GROWN  ONION! 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


CARRY  ENGINESand  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Saves  all  the  Seed.  Cleans  Ready  for  Market 
as  Threshed. 


TIIG  110  KG  I,  &  (OIKYOIMlili  WATCIIGS 


SWEET  and  WHITE  SOUTHERN 
FOR  SOILING. 

CARROT  JURNIP,RUTA  BAGA. 

All  the  Standard  lift  T  A  TO  CO  I 
and  New  Sorts  of  “ U  I  A  I  ULO  ■ 
Also  afull  lino  of  HORSE  HOES  AND  CUL¬ 
TIVATORS.  Write  for  Special  Prices. 


were  awarded  the  gold  medial  at  tin*  Pari-  Kxpo-I 
for  grentcM  Hccmucy  of  pcrfoi  inum  c .  ul«>  Ur»i  pi 
IN.’,  grnml  prize  u  Part.-,  tsi,7,  and  first  prize  at  C 
hllbm, at  Philadelphia,  18*!i.  These  watches  have  stood 
past  hi  years,  and  arc  pronounced  by  best  Judges  coual  n 
are  manufactured  ot  the  he-t  iii.itc  rial,  made  with  ii 
chin  cry.  and  finished  l»>  -killed  hnnd  labor,  liter 
“‘Tit  U.'DL <  eiw r  boy uad  peradvoimirv.  The 
Gil  liOL-IKK  CO .11  l*A X  1  have  furt Iter  redu 
or  their  (.olobroti-d  Watches  to  bring  them  within  the  retie 
care  lit  i  xcrcls.al  In  the  lit.l-l.ittg  of  their  movetnen 
those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  Positions,  and  for  Rut  Iron 
vottr  Jeweler  ami  ask  to  see  the  I  ntpruved  llmel  A. 

ticehci*.  The  public  Is  ret t nested  to  investigate  the  r* 
these  twitches  a*  compared  with  those  of  other  niauufactu 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER. 

flft  ^•PAirt1  4  r  o  t  w  -mr  * 


REACT  IF  lx  K\  EB-BLOOM1XQ 


THREE  SPRING  WAGON 


Besides  manufacturing  the  “New”  ICirtisell 
Clover  Hullcr,  for  which  we  have  the  sole  right, 
wo  make  it  .specialty  of  THREE  SPRING  utul 
HALF  PLATFORM,  or 

COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress 


eSUJ1'nRJl’2'21Ji  making  a  SPECIAL 
of  ROS^S.  60  La  ftCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Mrorty  Pot  Plant?  euiUote  i'er 
iroiuediatobhxrot  deUVcred  solely,  postpaid,  to  any  i ss-t- 
9“°®-.  *  aj'letuUd  varieties,  your  ohaloo,  all  Ulteled, 
19  for*3i  26fcrrS4:  35for*S; 
of  ■' *13’.  ^«CIVEa  Handsome 
present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Uur  NEW  GUIDE,  -  Vr 
lYnirue  ,/n  /gxjt.TII  mv  ai  vfi'u  .ill 


) - ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

nsui-passed  ior  ( lunate,  Grasses,  Water 

1,  fruit 

Hie  Best  111  the  Eastern  Market. 

TER  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SOUTH  BEND.  FXD 
When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


ENGINES.  THRFSHFIK8AW •WM4 

Horse  Powers  j  nnuOnLllO  Clover  Uullers 


-  7  .V '  ‘  ^  riMj  ror  •-  w  ek  Ulus.  Pu.mnhlrf 

lud  Inoo#  U>  Th#  JLuitnuuj  <fc  Jar  CXa,  Uiumdeid  TSEff 


|  Great  American 


("tioMPANV 


k  regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 

—  IT  -  Laxative,  and  you  will  al- 

ways  feel  and  look  well. 
■r  fwvlv  T//  \  Jtls  hotter  than  pills  and 
[<tw^  the  usual  purgatives,  Un- 

\_ |Cy^  *  J  like  them,  It  dues  not  sick 
■  *  en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 

LA^ATEVr  ^he  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
™  delicious.  Ladles  and  chll- 
'U H 1 #  dreu  like  It.  Try  a  25  cent 

'''J/J  box  and  you  will  be  sure 

to  adopt  It  ns  a  fumlly  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. _ 

HOTCHKIN  &  WILDER, 

MANUFACTURERS^  FINE  „ _ 


At  a  reception  the  other  evening  one  of  the 
ladies  present  wore  a  black  velvet  dress,  on 
which  were  sixty  solid  gold  buttons  down  the 
front.  Everybody  knew'  they  were  solid  be¬ 
cause  she  said  so. 

Teacher — ‘Tf  two  boys  should  find  ten  ap¬ 
ples  under  a  tree,  how  many  would  each  boy 
have  ?r  Bright  scholar — ‘‘That  would  depend 
upon  whether  the  one  that  could  lick  was  ap¬ 
ple-hungry  or  not.” 

Ann  Eliza  writes  to  ask  why  a  poor  man 
invariably  keeps  dogs.  We  have  not  given 
the  question  much  consideration,  but  we  have 
concluded  that  the  poor  man  supports  a  dog  to 
keep  “the  wolf  from  the  door.” 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


BestVork.  Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue 

*Y  BAI  f>F.  N.  V, 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


r  Slade  In  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sixes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

Their  superiority  demon¬ 
strated. 

Their  r*nrce«s  without  a 
parallel. 

Over  ‘20,000  In  dallv  use. 

They  are  kei.f-Skimminu. 

Five  Gold  [Hednls  and 
Seven  Hilvcr  Medals  for 
superiority.  •  Raise  Monte 
('mi am,  Maki  Better Butter. 
DAVIS  SWING  - 


.COQltt  CADIlicT  CRtflMfR  El 


'T'HE  excellencea  of  the  ESTEY  ORGAN  may  not 
be  told  in  an  ordinary  advertisement.  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free,  containing  engrav¬ 
ings  from  photographs  of  elegant  styles,  with  full 
description,  is  more  satisfactory. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


_ _ _  _  __  _  CHURNS, 

EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies. 

US'-  Send  jmstal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  MOTH  AND  THE  LIGHT.— “  Caught  Ye ’t  Last,  Ducky  !  ! 


New  Buckeye  Steel  Spring  Tooth 


Em  fi  *•  offers  his  surplus  stock  of 
BJ  KllP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at 
•  I  ■  llUli  exceedingly  low  prices.  First  - 
class  plants, strictly  pure  and  in  fine,  dormant  condi¬ 
tion  for  planting.  Send  quickly  for  list  of  prices. 
Address  E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-un-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


DEERE  FERTILIZER 

Attachment-” 


LADIES! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and 
COFFEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  >l«»*t-;-KOSE  or 
GOLD-HAM)  TEA-SET  <  U  pieces),  our  own  Im¬ 
portation.  One  of  these  beautiful  china  tea-sets  given 
away  to  the  party  sending  a  club  for  935.  This  Is  the 
greatest  Inducement  ever  offered.  Rend  In  your  or- 
ders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  QOOD  TEA  or  OOFFEE.and 
at  the  same  time  procure  a  HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA- 
SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas  91c.,  85c.  aud  40c.  per 
lb.;  excellent  Tens  50c,  anil  GOc.,  and  very  best  from 
Ofie.  to  90c.  When  ordering,  ne  sure  and  mention  what 
kind  of  teas  you  want  -whether  Oolong,  Mixed,  Japan, 
Imperial,  Young  Hyson. Gunpowderor  English  Break 
fast.  We  are  the  oldest  nnd  largest  Tea  Company  In 
the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  bouse  requires  no 
comment,  f  or  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey-St,,  New  York. 


Why  trudge  along  on  foot  when  you  can  Ride  with  Comfort  ? 

_  .  —  ^  e.  .  .  r  r-w  .  >  v.  ■  -  x. _  .  .  -»  •  »  _ _ 1.x  T _  i _ iT  mi.  .  T\nTvnrT  i  _ _ lit..  _ _ t.  .  .  J  # . . . .  . . Itl _ _  xl _  mr*n 


HAS  HIGH  WHEELS  AND  A  BROAD  TIRE  and  a  continuous  Wrought  iron  Axle.  The  DEPTH  is  readily  regulated  for  deep  or  shallow  cultivating.  THE 
PRESSURE  ON  THE  TEETH  IS  REGULATED  BY  THE  LEVER,  and  they  can  be  set  while  In  motion  to  run  any  required  depth.  THE  TEETH  ARE  MADE  OF  THE 
BEST  SPRING  STEEL,  tempered  In  oil,  and  thoroughly  tested  before  being  sent  out.  No  Implement  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up  aud  pulverize  the  soli.  No 
i  armer  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  »  ty*  Send  for  circulars. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BRANCH  HOUSES.— No.  33  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  No.  811  North  Main  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  No.  216  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.] 


Manufac¬ 

turers 

of 

the 


L  h  MOLINE  ROAD  CART 


THE  BOYS 


JIIOLINE,  Ill. 

The  only  practical  spring  that  absolutely 
overcomes  the  motion  of  the  horse. 

{gp  Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


ail  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  hodj  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
room ;  good  seat  and  back,  handy  to  vet  in  aud  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  on  application  to 

H.  A.  MOYER 

32.  33,  !t7,  Sh  innl  SO  Wall  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


tojy  uvit.il,  js'K  tv-  \'oit  un  it. 

NEW  ?K  N I  I  E.— 3  blade ;  Stag  or  Ebony- 
Handle ;  long  blude  as  carefully  made  as  any 
.razor.  Prlc-e,  post-paid,  $1.  All  our  goods 
hand  forged  from  razor-steel,  and  re- 
placed  trunk  U'  solt  or  flawy.  Our 
BS&fe  Farmer's  Extra  Strong  2- blade,  .5c. 

medium,  2-bliulc,  50c. ;  1 

m  lmfibitetr:  blude,  25c- ;  extra  strong  1 

toi,-  blade,  50c.;  HUMTtNti 


vtlhKAN  CORN  SHtLLfcft  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


|  30,  Monroe  Street, ^ 
TOLEDO, - OHIO 


22 Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  l4^j8SBl 

fW~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SandwicA,  HI, 


*«5*  LONDON  PURPLE 

gy  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O. 
Box  990,  No.  90  W ATEJt  Street,  New. York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


U-w.M'"  ww'  .Zlri  vv 


i^AfTRY  HO 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  19,  1883. 


Vol  XLIL  No  1738 
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SKETCHES  FROM  THE  LATE  SALE  OF 
JERSEYS  AT.  THE  AMERICAN 
HORSE  EXCHANGE. 


owners  contribute  selections  from  their  herds; 
others  include  only  selections  from  the  stock 
of  a  single  person.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
point  out  the  humorous  and  other  features  of 
the  scenes  depicted  in  the  cut:  we  prefer  to 
leave  the  explanation  to  the  penetration  and 
judgment  of  our  readers. 


the  recent  great  auction  sale  of  Jerseys  at  the 
American  Hox-se  Exchange,  this  city.  Auction 
sales  of  fine  stock  have  lately  become  quite 
common  here — more  so  even  than  in  other 
pails  of  the  country,  as  this  is  becoming  the 
principal  point  at  which  imported  stock  are 
disposed  of.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 


large  auction  sales  of  live  stock  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  Spring  and  Fall;  but 
during  the  past  couple  of  years  they  have  oc¬ 
curred  here  at  all  seasons,  though  perhaps 
there  is  somewhat  more  of  them  at  those  times 
than  at  others.  Some  of  them  are  of  the 
“  combination  ”  order,  in  which  a  number  of 


The  free  engraving  below  “explains  itself.” 
The  different  scenes  here  grouped  together, 
were  sketched  by  our  artist  on  the  spot  during 
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AUCTION  CATTLE  SKETCHES.— FROM  LIFE.— Fig.  198 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  SHEEP. 


GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 

The  sheep  (Ovis)  has  been  domesticated 
from  the  earliest  times  known  to  history.  It 
is  found  on  prehistoric  monuments,  aud  was 
mingled  in  the  personal  representation  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Osiris,  and  other  gods.  The  goat  is 
near  enough  in  structure  to  be  classified  by 
some  naturalists  as  in  the  same  genus  as  the 
sheep.  It,  however,  does  not  bree  d  with  the 
sheep,  whose  many  marked  varieties  may 
suitably  constitute  a  genus  of  themselves. 
The  five  prominent  speciosare:  Ovis  Musimon. 
O.  Ammon,  O.  tragelupbus,  O.  montana  and 
O.  aides,  or  domestic  sheep.  Of  the  0  aries 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  varieties,  hut  the 
best  are  thought  to  have  been,  from  England's 
large  commerce,  concentrated  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain.  Of  these  the 
three  favorite  breeds  are  now  the  Merino,  the 
Cots  wold  and  the  South  Down. 

The  wild  sheep  is  provided  with  horns  in 
both  sexes;  but  being  of  no  longer  use  in  do¬ 
mestication,  they  have  gradually  disappeared, 
except  iu  the  Merino  and  lower  breeds.  The 
sheep  seems  to  flourish  best  in  temperate 
climes,  but  is  found  iu  almost  all  latitudes. 
In  the  least  cultured  state  their  skins  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair  or  wool  mixed  with  longhair 
protruding  through  the  wool ;  and  the  legs  of 
all  the  genus  are  covered  with  hair,  so  are 
mostly  the  faces  aud  bellies.  These  parts 
beiug  most  exposed  to  abrasion  in  movement, 
wmuld  not  bo  so  well  a  ble  to  maintain  wool, 
which  trom  its  structure,  is  easily  torn  oil’. 
We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  fact  tliat  culture 
diminishes  the  horns  and  the  hair,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  that  the  things 
not  needed  to  animal  security  are  gradually 
lost.  And  in  my  owu  experience  of  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century  the  wool  has  increased  on 
the  foreheads,  the  legs  and  1x1  lies  of  my  sheep. 

STRUCTURE. 

The  sheep  is  a  ruminant  with  double 
stomach  and  enlargement  of  the  upper  intes- 
tiue  so  as  to  appear  to  have  more  stomachs. 
The  intestines  are  the  longest  of  any  known 
domestic  animal ;  they  are  about  28  times  as 
long  as  the  whole  body,  hence  sheep  produce 
more  flesh  for  the  food  consumed  than  any 
other  animal.  They  have  eight  large  teeth  at 
maturity  on  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw;  none 
on  the  upper;  and  12  molars  on  each  jaw. 
This  structure  of  t  he  sheep  enables  them  to  eat 
very  short,  grass,  pressing  it  between  the  lower 
teeth  even  in  the  ground  aud  the  gristlcd  bone 
of  the  upper  jaw;  while  the  cow  thrusts  out 
the  tongue  on  alternate  sides  and  gathers  in 
the  grass;  and  the  horse  nipping  it  with  both 
upper  and  lower  jaw  fronts  cuts  not  so  closely 
as  the  sheep. 

AGE  OF  HHKEP. 

As  a  general  rule,  animals  live  five  times  as 
long  as  the  period  of  maturity ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  sheep  mature  in  two  years,  they  should  live 
ten  years :  but  they  will  go  much  above  that. 
So  man  ought  to  live  by  the  rule  to  an  hundred 
years;  aud  he  will  when  the  laws  of  Nature 
shall  lie  better  <  ibserved  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  The  first  year  the  sheep  has  eight  small 
teeth,  which  at  the  end  of  that  tune  show  two 
large  teeth  in  the  center,  replacing  two  small 
ones;  and  so  on,  losing  two  small  and  gaming 
two  large  teeth  until  the  mouth  is  full,  with 
eight  teeth  at  four  years  and  upwards,  for  1 
find  that  these  results  are  only  approximate. 
After  a  few  years  the  teeth  begin  to  wear  away, 
and  are  finally  lost,  when  the  sheep,  unless  fed 
upon  pulverized  feed,  must  die.  When  sheep 
are  bred  simply  for  mutton  at  so  much  per 
pound,  the  old  sheep  should  be  culled  aud 
fattened  for  the  butcher.  But  with  sheep 
having  fancy  prices  if  they  have  a  lamb  and 
die,  they  thus  bring  more  than  when  fattened 
that  year  and  sold  to  the  butcher.’. 

EUROPEAN  SPECIES. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  (O.  aries)  Euro¬ 
pean  species,  as  l  said,  are  the  Merino,  the 
South  Down  and  the  Cotswold.  The  Merino 
is  traced  to  Spain  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  domestic  sheep  of  the  most  civilized 
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nations  of  antiquity.  Brought  from  Spain  to 
England,  France  and  Germany,  there  are 
several  families  of  the  name,  of  which  the 
Saxon  is  thought  to  have  the  finest  fleece.  It 
is  French  and  English  and  Spanish  Merinos 
mostly  that  are  brought  to  America,  and  the 
Merino  has  best  flourished  iu  the  highlands  of 
New  England,  The  Merino  which,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  took  the  premium  at  the 
World’s  Fair  for  fineness  of  wool,  was  brought 
by  Mark  Cockrell  near  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
from  Vermont.  The  probability  is  that  this 
sheep  and  wool,  us  in  the  case  of  other  breeds, 
would  degenerate,  in  time,  in  Southern  climes. 

The  Cotswold  seems  to  be  now  the  favorite 
of  all  of  the  long-wooled  breeds.  It  attains 
the  largest,  size,  the  Lincolns  excepted,  and 
has  the  long  wool  used  in  combing-wool  manu¬ 
factures,  but  seems  to  be  unfit,  for  mutton,  as 
the  meat  is  coarse  and  the  Tat.  “padded”  or 
“patched,”  as  the  butchers  term  it.  The  old 
saw,  “the  finer  the  wool  the  finer  the  mutton,” 
is  approximately  true.  The  Merino  makes 
mutton  of  excellent  flavor,  but  is  deficient  iu 
size,  form  and  curly  maturity.  I  know  the 
long- wool  breeders  will  dissent  from  me;  yet 
though  l  have  had  long- w  ools  all  around  me  for 
half  a  lifetime  almost,  I  never  bred  them;  but 
I  have  often  eaten  their  meat,  and  I  find  it 
not  fit  for  cultivated  tastes.  I  now  come  to  the 

SOUTH  DOWNS 

which  I  have  bred  purely  since  1855.  My 
father  bred  only  Merinos;  but  I  preferred  the 
South  Down  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  first 
importations  of  the  Thornes,  Jonathan  and 
Samuel,  of  Dutchess  County,  New'  York,  and 
Mr.  A.  Alexander  of  Woodford  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  spared  no  pains  or  money  in  the 
selection,  their  importations  being  mostly 
from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Welch,  of  England. 
They  also  imported  the  Duchess  family  of 
Short-horns,  the  best  of  t  hat  breed  perhaps. 
The  South -Downs  excel  in  mutton,  the  flesh 
being  well  mixed  with  fat  and  lean  and  juicy, 
the  meat  being  lurgely  on  the  favorite  parts. 
They  are,  too,  hardy  and  of  early  maturity, 
I  regard  the  Short-horn  us  the  beef  bullock ; 
the  Jerseys  as  the  milk  breed;  and  the  Devons 
as  best  fitted  for  oxen.  But  the  selection  of 
them  will  depend  upon  climate,  heavy  and 
sparse  feeding,  etc.  So  the  South  Down  is  the 
“the  Short-bom”  of  sheep.  I  have  bred 
Short-horns  for  a  half  century,  though  not 
now  selling  them,  as  fancy  stock,  and  to  those 
used  to  that  breed  I  may  say  that  the  same 
jwiints  are  desirable  in  both.  I  quote  from 
the  Complete  Grazier,  1810,  London,  England: 
“  South  Downs,  faces  and  legs,  gray;  bones 
fine;  neck  long  and  small;  low  before;  shoul¬ 
der  high;  light  in  the  fore-quarter :  sides  brood; 
loi  a  tolerably  good ;  Kick-bone  rather  too  high ; 
thigh  full,  and  twist  good;  wool  very  fine  and 
short,  (the  staple  being  from  two  to  three  in¬ 
ches  iu  length),  weighing  an  average  of  two 
pounds  and  o-half  per  fleece,  when  killed  at 
two  years  old.  Flesh  fine-grained  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  Quick  feeders.  Constitution 
hardy  aud  vigorous:  capable  of  great  improve¬ 
ment,  The  South  Down  sheep  are  princi¬ 
pally  bred  on  the  dry  chalky  Downs  of  Sussex, 
whence  thus  valuable  breed  is  gradually  being 
introduced  into  various  districts,” 

Now  thus  description  of  the  South  Down, 
given  alxmt  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  great  improvements  in  cattle  and  other 
live  stock  took  a  new  force  in  England  is 
worthy  of  special  analysis.  First,  as  to  color 
this  sheep  was  gray  on  legs  aud  face:  those  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Thornes  and  Alexander  were 
grayish-mulatto,  and  Lord  Walsingham’s  pre¬ 
mium  sheep  of  this  breed  at  the  last  two  Royal 
Agricultural  Shows  in  England,  were  dark- 
faced  and  legged.  During  the  time  I  have 
been  breeding  I  have  paid  no  regard  to  color, 
looking  only  at  form,  wool  uud  size.  1  have 
a  colored  English  print,  about  forty  years  old 
of  South  Downs  on  their  native  heaths,  and 
there  the  eight  are  represented  as  black-faced 
aud  legged  with  the  wool  well  down  to  the 
first  joints  of  the  legs,  and  a  small  tuft  on 
their  foreheads.  So,  judging  from  my  ow  n 
experience  and  what  I  can  learn  of  other 
breeders,  thase  colors  are  the  result  of  culture 
and  selection,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
purity  of  blood.  So  in  the  pure  Short-horns 
we  have  red,  red-and-white,  spotted,  roan  aud 
white.  In  a  hundred  years  the  South  Downs 
have  more  than  doubled  in  fleece,  averaging, 
yearlings  and  older,  five  pounds  and  upwards, 
instead  of  two-and-one-half  pounds.  The 
weight  of  the  old-time  sheep  Ls  not  given;  but 
we  have  reason  iu  Comparing  them  w  ith  others 
whose  weight  we  knew  then  aud  know  now, 
to  believe  that  the  modern  South  Downs  have 
also  more  than  doubled  the  old-time  sort,  iu 
weight.  The  nOcks  instead  el’  King  “  limy 
aud  small,”  are  short  ami  well  tapered  to  suit 
the  increased  width  of  chest;  shoulder  Iv ml 
not  “  high.”  They  are  not  “  light  iu  the  fore¬ 
quarter,”  because,  the  vital  organs  lieing 
there,  we  have  greatly  increased  the  chest.  In 
my  carcasses  cut  into  fore  and  hind  quarters, 
with  the  neck  cut  short,  the  fore  quarters  weigh 
about  two  pounds  more  (including  the  first  rib 


on  each  side)  than  the  hind -quarters.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  that  the  SouthDown  has  more 
vitality,  I  believe,  than  any  known  domestic 
sheep.  “ Sides,  broad,”  and  nOw  ribs  round. 
aud  (jrop.  “  Loin  tolerably  good,”  now  most 
excellent  and  very  broad,  so  that  the  greatest, 
death-rate  among  my  grown  sheep  is  due  to 
lying  on  their  backs — on  account  of  their  broad 
loins  and  short,  legs,  they  can’t  turn  over,  and 
thus  they  die.  “  Backbone  rather  too  high,” 
now  level  as  a  plane.  This  shows  what  culture 
cau  do. 
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JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Rye  Meal  for  Hogs. 

The  feeding  of  rye  meal  has  given  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Two  Red  Berkshire  hogs  wore 
butchered  to-day  and  proved  to  be  very  fat.. 
They  both  turned  the  scales  at  a  little  more 
than  500  pounds.  They  never  missed  a  meal, 
but  for  the  last  three  weeks  they  ate  but  little 
compared  to  the  quantity  that  it  required 
earlier  in  the  period  of  their  fattening  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  appetites.  Four  quarts  of  rye  meal 
mixed  with  water,  were  all  the  breakfast  and 
supper  they  wanted.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  only  ate  20  ears  of  corn.  Wo  never 
killed  fatter  hogs  nor  ones  which  had  been 
more  successfully  fattened.  No  food  had  been 
wasted,  and  their  healthfulness  had  been 
apparently  perfect.  A  Victoria  pig  weighing 
350  pounds  was  fed  in  the  same  tnauuner,  aud 
was  equally  fat.  I  consider  it  a  settled  fact  tliat 
rye  meal  is  well  adapted  to  fattening  swine, 
and  it  is  also  a  conclusive  fact  that  it  is  better 
to  give  pigs  a  variety  of  food — a  change  of 
diet,  w’hen  fattening  them.  1  do  not  think 
tliat,  these  hogs  wore  in  the  least  feverish  and 
their  internal  organs  showed  perfect  hoalthful- 
ness.  They  were  sold  at  nine  cents  u  pound. 

My  young  store  pigs  have  been  fed  for 
nearly  two  mouths  on  buckwheat  bran  mixed 
with  water,  with  a  change  each  day  to  a  small 
amount  of  rye  meal.  They  are  growing 
rapidly  and  their  coats  are  bright  and  glossy, 
showing  that  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 
These  experiments  are  valuable  to  mo  and  also 
prove  that  the  notions  of  many  people  that 
rye  and  buckwheat  are  not  adapted  for  animal 
food  are  erroneous. 

FEEDING  FOR  BEEF. 

The  butcher  said  to-day  that  the  oxen  were 
growing  very  fast;  In  fact,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  had  taken  on 
flesh.  They  have  nut  been  over-fed,  which  is 
too  often  the  case  in  feeding  cattle.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  from  experience  and  observation  that,  as 
farmers  generally  feed,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
meal  given  to  the  cattle  is  a  dear  waste  so  far 
as  making  flesh  is  concerned.  It  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  a  way  for  me  to  add  to  the  manure 
pile,  and  hence  my  oxen  have  been  fed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner.  It  is  a  common  custom  to  feed 
fattening  cattle  meal  three  times  a  day.  I 
never  feed  but  twice,  as  two  meals  are  all  they 
can  fully  digest.  This  thud  meal,  in  my 
opinion,  is  thrown  away,  and,  more  than  this, 
it  disorganizes  their  stomachs,  which  must  be 
injurious  to  them.  It.  is  a  popular  idea  that,  if 
you  cau  only  get.  an  animal  to  eat  a  large 
quantity  of  food  it  must  necessarily  grow  all 
the  faster;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  what  it 
digests  which  makes  the  growth,  and  beyond 
this  all  excess  of  food  is  a  detriment.  The 
idea  that  a  steer  or  an  ox  can  digest  12  quarts 
of  clear  corn  meal  within  24  hours  is  absurd. 
My  oxen  are  very  large.  They  are  now  fed 
morning  and  night  a  peck  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture:  one-quarter  rye-meal,  one-quur- 
ter  linseed  oil  meal  and  two  quarters  buckwheat, 
bran — with  half-a-bushel  each  of  turnips.  At 
rut  they  were  only  fed  four  quarts  each  at. 
a  mess  with  a  peck  of  turnips.  Their  feed  was 
gradually  increased  up  to  tin*  present  quantity. 
This  mixture  of  light  and  heavier  food  is  all 
that  they  will  thoroughly  digest  and  assimi¬ 
late.  There  will  be  no  further  increase.  They 
also  get  all  the  hay  they  will  eat.  They  are 
kept  in  a  warm  box  stable  and  are  not  fastened. 
Water  is  carried  to  them  twice  a  day.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  the  most  economical  and  profit¬ 
able  system  in  feeding  cattle  for  making  beef. 

CARDING  STOCK. 

The  old-fashioned  card  os  a  factor  in  making 
beef  is  seldom  thought  of.  A  daily  carding 
is  so  important  for  the  comfort  and  thrift  of 
animals,  especially  for  cattle  while  being 
fattened,  that  the  rule  is  made  imperative.  It 
keeps  the  pores  open,  and  the  cattle  from  be¬ 
coming  uneasy  and  restless.  A  young  colt 
which  had  never  boon  handled  was  made  so 
tame  by  its  use,  that  it  could  lie  approached  in 
the  yard  and  haltered  without  its  attempting 
to  get  away.  Calves  can  bo  made  docile  iu 
the  same  way  by  gently  carding  them;  and 
after  a  few  trials  they  will  crowd  around 
anxious  for  their  turn.  By  carding  and 
blushing  young  heifers  before  eul  ving,  they  are 
made  so  gentle  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 


in  milking  them.  A  little  time  thus  spent  will 
save  a  great  dealvf  vexations  effort  iu  trying 
to  break  them  in  when  they  become  cows, 
n  ALTKR-BREAKING. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  tench  a  calf  to  lead,  but 
almost  an  impossibility  to  make  a  cow  follow 
the  halter.  They  should  lie  tied  at  first  in  t  he 
day-time  while  they  can  be  watched  for  fear  of 
accidents,  and  when  they  get  used  to  this 
confinement,  with  a  measure  of  meal  iu 
one  hand  and  the  end  of  the  halter  in  the 
other,  they  will  soon  learn  to  follow.  A  cow 
that  is  worth  keeping  on  the  farm  should 
always  be  halter-broken. 

- M-« - 

Feeding  Flax  Seed. 

A  quart  of  this  or  oil-cake  at  a  single  feed 
once  or  twice  a  week,  as  recommended  for  a 
horse  on  page  182  of  the  Rural,  l  should  fear 
would  be  liable  to  scour  the  animal.  It  would 
be  better  to  give  half  a  pint  only  every  day  iu 
the  evening  mess  of  other  meal  or  grain. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  steeping  or  boiling 
the  oil-meal,  unless  it  comes  in  hard  cakes. 
If  it  is  in  the  form  of  fine  meal,  as  usual,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  feed  it  uncooked  in  this  state. 
But  flax  seed  is  so  tine  that  a  horse  cannot 
masticate  it  properly ;  consequently  it  should 
be  simmered  or  boiled  to  a  jelly;  then  mixed 
with  other  meal  and  fed.  Or  it  cau  be  ground 
iu  a  mixture  of  t  wo  quarts  to  the  bushel  of 
corn,  oats  and  barley,  ora  bushel  ol‘  any  two 
of  these  mixed  together.  b.  a. 

A  Four-Footed  Rooster. 

Here’s  a  credible  and  rare  fact.  A  quadru¬ 
pedal  rooster  “  takes  the  rag;”  for  a  person 
who  lives  at.  Hoag’s — l  was  near  writing 
Hoax’s — Corners,  N.  Y,,  offers  for  sale  “a 
four-legged  Dominique  rooster,  a  Spring 
chicken,  which  weighs  four  pounds.”  This  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  improving  the  breed. 
By  turning  this  rooster  upside  down,  lie  might 
become  four  feet  high,  which  is  just  one  foot 
longer  thau  a  light  Braluna  Spring  chickeu 
which  I  myself  killed  a  few  days  ago,  which 
weighed  pounds  aud  measured  from  beak 
to  toe  precisely  three  feet.  A  threc-foot  fowl 
comes  pretty  near  a  four-legged  one.  s. 

Breast-Strap. 

A  cheap,  handy  aud  good  breast-strap  can 
be  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  old  tug  and  at 
tacking  a  snap  to  each  end.  The  suaps  may 
lie  held  by  strips  of  leather  passing  through 
the  ends  of  the  snaps  on  to  the  tug  and  there 
riveted.  Two  thicknesses  of  leather  will 
do  if  tugs  are  not  to  be  had,  but.  old  tugs 
ure  best,  as  the  uoek-yoke  ring  will  slip  itself 
ou  them  better  aud  not  jerk  the  horse  so  hard. 
It  is  easily  taken  off  when  not  in  use.  I  would 
not  exchange  this  kind  of  a  breast-strap  for 
any  I  ever  saw.  W.  C.  Tillotson. 
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PREPARING  PYRKTHRt  M  FLOWERS  FOR  USE. 

Venturing  the  supposition  that:  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  reducing  the  flower  heads  to  powder 
may  induce  some  of  the  recipients  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  seed  distribution  to  deem  t  he  Pyretlnum 
seeds  unavailable  for  practical  use,  even  if 
they  succeed  in  growing  the  plants,  atten¬ 
tion  may  lx*  called  to  the  1881-82  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  page  78.  Here  is 
given  a  simple  plan  of  pulverizing  iu  a  mor¬ 
tar  covered  tightly  with  a  leather  with  an  ap¬ 
erture  for  the  pestle.  Sift  the  powder  through 
a  silk  sieve.  Furthermore,  Professors  Corn- 
stock,  Hilgard  ami  Riley  have  experimented 
with  the  tea  or  decoction  made  of  the  flower 
heads,  and  they  affirm  that  this  is  “the  sim¬ 
plest,  most  economical  and  efficient  method  of 
application  in  all  out-door  uses.” 

THE  CLOVER-LEAF  BEETLE— PHYTONOMUS 
PUNCTATUS. 

The  Herb  Grazer  of  the  Clover  (Phytouomus 
puuetotus)  is  very  abundant  in  Central  New 
York,  uud  the  larva*  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  feeding  on  the  leaves,  as  indeed  they  have 
been  all  Winter,  under  the  snow  or  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Time  and  again  frozen  in  the  ice  and 
snow  or  half  drowned  during  the  thaws,  they 
nevertheless  maintained  their  existence  amid 
the  clover  foliage,  feeding  whenever  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  temperature  should  admit.  I 
have  awn  them  feeding  ou  protected,  sunny 
slopes,  even  at  the  edge  of  thawing  snow 
drifts,  when  at  the  same  time  my  oars  were 
beiug  frozen  by  a  fierce  north  wind.  Thus  it 
seems  these  anomalous  insects  seek  out  no  hi¬ 
bernating  retreat,  for  the  Winter;  ou  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  behave  as  if  overtaken  by  unex¬ 
pected  weather;  their  inherited  habits  iu  their 
native  clime  of  Central  anti  Southern  Europe 
perhaps  requiring  no  season  of  hibernation. 
The  mature  beetles  are  concealed  under  the 
foliage  on  the  ground  and  may  be  suid  to  hi¬ 
bernate;  yet  they  begin  to  lie  astir  iu  snowy 
times  lieforo  other  species.  They  survive  un¬ 
til  June,  all  the  eggs  having  been  deposited 
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during  the  Autumn  months.  There  is  only 
one  very  evenly  maturing  annual  brood. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Prof.  Riley  had  the  co¬ 
coon  figured  in  1881-82  in  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
port,  Plato  X.,  as  Ijeing  formed  above  ground 
on  the  clover  stems,  the  truth  being  that  it  al¬ 
ways  spins  its  cocoon  just  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  in  its  natural  open-field 
state,  the  habits  of  the  European  mullein 
and  other  cocoon-making  snout  beetles  to 
the  contrary.  Autumn  pasturing  has  prov¬ 
en  to  be  one  of  the  last  palliatives;  but  nothing 
less  than  the  application  of  dilute  London-pur¬ 
ple  or  other  arsenical  poisons  will  operate  as  a 
remedy  agaiust  this  pest. 

PARASITIC  FOKS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  WORM. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  the  Cabbage 
Butterfly  remains  so  numerous,  in  spite  of  the 
many  perils  which  render  other  insect  foes  to 
agriculture  comparatively  rare.  Last  year 
the  pests  were  more  abundant  than  for  several 
seasons,  although  their  parasite,  Pto  remains 
puparum,  destroyed  them  in  their  chrysalis  or 
pupa  stage.  So  prevalent  are  these  that  it  is 
now  a  needless  foresight  to  search  out  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  Cabbage  Worm. pupa*,  as  their  natural 
foe  is  so  numerous.  Recently  1  found  about 
the  casing,  behind  the  blinds,  and  at  the  under 
edge  of  clap-boards  around  a  single  house 
window  48  pupa?  of  the  cabbage  worm,  every 
one  of  which  was  filled  with  the  larvae  or 
maggots  of  the  parasite,  numbering  in  some 
40  and  in  others  as  high  as  178.  Another 
parasite  which  attacks  the  Cabbage  Worm  onlv 
in  its  larval  state,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
this  section  last  season  In  sufficient  force  to 
destroy  great  numbers.  These  parasites  finish 
t  he  destruction  of  the  Cabbage  Worm  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  its  full  growth.  Bursting  out  of 
the  bodies  of  their  hosts,  they  formed  little 
clusters  of  light-yellow  cocoons  near-by,  on 
the  same  leaf  of  cabbage,  or  else  in  situations 
where  the  worms  were  about  to  transform 
into  the  pupa  state.  Not  over  20  occupy  the 
sain©  worm.  The  earlier  maturing  ones  escape 
in  the  fly  state  in  the  Autumn;  others  remain 
in  cocoon  unchanged  till  Spring.  This  god¬ 
send  corresponds  exactly  with  the  English 
writers’  description  of  the  most  abundant 
trans-Atlantic  parasite  of  the  Cabbage  Worm, 
and  it  certainly  is  til©  sutne,  Microgaster  glom- 
eratus. — Linn.  Evidently  we  now  have  both 
of  the  important  European  parasites  of  the 
i  abbage  Worm  doing  service  for  the  American 
gardener,  and  may  expect  the  butterfly  soon 
to  become  harmless  in  numbers.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  are  misapplied  by  a  curious  blun¬ 
der  of  the  butterfly  iu  depositing  them  on 
horseradish.  Every  worm  hatching  on  this 
plant  invariably  perished  iu  a  short  time, 
although  the  larvae  of  those  deposited  on  mus¬ 
tard,  charlock,  turnip  and  mignonette  thrive. 


THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 


on  it  I  sprinkled  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  with  air-slaked  lime,  using  a  six- 
quart  panful  by  hand.  I  got  a  large  crop  of 
grapes  from  that  vine,  while  another  vine  that 
was  U])  a  tree  and  not  sprinkled  bore  only  a 
few  bunches,  though  it  too  had  been  covered 
with  blossoms.  e.  m.  p. 


BUCKEYE 

JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 
1 5  \  Lawn 
!  1  \  Mower. 


MANUFACTURE!)  BY  THE 


American  Watch  Co 


NIAGARA  GRAPE  SEEDS. 


Four  of  my  Niagara  Grapes  have  come  up. 
I  planted  them  in  pots  three  weeks  ago,  set  the 
latter  in  a  sunny  west  window  and  kept  them 
all  well  watered.  The  vines  are  looking  nice. 
Gale’s  Ferry,  Conn.,  May  4.  M.  w. 


WALTHAM,  MASS 


Easy  ro  Work. 

Si rnnu  and  Durable. 

Most  Reliable  Mower  in  Use, 
TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


This  case  Is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cap,  and  securing  greater 
strength  and  durability. 

These  Watches  are  all  open  face.  The  bezel, 
into  which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment,,  is  attached  to  the  case  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  and  thus  forms  an  air-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men,  travelers,  miners,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


My  Niagara  Grape  seeds  I  soaked  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter  for  three  days;  then  planted  them  in  a  box 
11x22  inches  and  four  inches  deep,  filled  with 
sandy  soil.  It  was  set  in  a  sunny  window  in  a 
warm  room, and  sprinkled  with  wa  nn  water:  21 
vines  have  come  up  and  arc  growing  thriftily. 

Dansville,  N.  Y,,  May  5,  j.  s. 


MAST.  FOOS  &  CO 

.SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

Excelsior  and 

cupper  7~ 

LAWN  MOWERS/hand 

GUARANTEED  y/  MOWERS 
BEST  &  CHEAPEST  ,/  -a  to  20  in. 

URGE  REDUCTION J  HORSE 
IN  PRICE  e^MOWERS 


Hurrah  for  the  Niagara  Grapes!  On  April 
1.  I  planted  51  seeds.  On  April  21  vinelets  ap¬ 
peared  which  are  now  looking  well.  c.  j.  p. 
Santa  Barlwira,  Cal..  April  25. 


1  see  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  April 
M  you  state  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  have 
sprouted  for  some  of  the  readers.  I  can  go 
one  better:  I  have  Niagara  Grape-vines  over 
two  inches  high  from  46  seeds  planted  Feb.  26. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  April  24.  j.  l.  c. 


The  following  letter*  tell  ilielr  own 
story: 

“  Valdosta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
abou  t  ten  mouths  ago.  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wiud 
easier.  On  examination  I  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  and  I  inquired  into  the  cans**  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw-logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bcud 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  u  bush 
and  threw  his  watch  iuto  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  and  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  he  got  it  out  it  was  running  and  iie 
thought  all  right.  In  about  three  months  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  and  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  eau  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  toall 
railroad  and  mill  men.  B.  YV.  Bently.” 


CHADBORN  & 
COLDWELL 
MANUF’G  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Semi  for  Circu¬ 
lar  &  Prioo-Ij.it. 


Tastes  Differ  in  Grapes  as  in  Other  Things. 

I  much  wouderthat  the  Rural,  after  giving 
the  opinion  of  four  or  five  experts  ou  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Grape,  should  say  that  the  taste  was  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Concord,  I  had  some 
of  the  fruit  last  Fall  and  let  20  or  30  taste  of 
it.  and  all  gave  the  opinion  that  it  was  far 
l >et,ter,  and  that  is  my decided  opinion.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  we  can’t  get  the  vines.  I  kept  a 
few  of  the  grapes  into  March  perfectly  sound. 
1  have  noticed  that  taste*  vary  much,  as  Mi-. 
Ellwanger  stated  sometime  ago,  that  "Rock¬ 
land  Favorite”  was  worthless,  which  is  far 
from  true.  Briggs  Arnold. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

OVKIt  100,000  SOLD. 

M’mi/ADEtiPHl^ 


Lawn  Mower 

FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  II  WD.I  SE 
Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  for  HORSE-POWER. 

GKAHAM,  EMLEF  &  PASSMORE, 

Pateiiteps  and  Momiiacturers, 

631  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  I*A. 


“  Clinton,  Iowa.  April  21*.  188L 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Win.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  fanner  last  Fall.  The  that  of  Janu¬ 
ary  he  lost  the  watch  in  the  woods,  and  found 
it  this  w  eek  in  about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had 
lain  three  months  and  over  iu  snow  and  water, 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — only  a 
hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  these  cases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

Hildas  u  Perfectly  Dust-Proof  Stem  Winding 
Watch  ('use.  Challenge  the  World  to  Produce 
its  Fkiunl. 

PAR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  JEWELERS. 


General  Agents,  and  sell  the  above  at 
irer's  Prices  at  Rochester,  X.  Y„  or 
H:  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

HI  It  AM  SIBLEY  <&r  CD.. 

HI*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES  UNDER  STRAW. 


I  notice  an  article  ou  this  subject  in  Rural 
of  April  28.  My  plan  differsfrom  itsoraewhat. 
In  the  first  place,  when  I  cover  with  straw  1 
do  not  cover  so  deep  with  soil  as  when  left  un¬ 
covered,  I  find  it  best  to  w  ait  until  the  pota¬ 
toes  have  sprouted  well  before  applying 
the  straw,  as,  if  applied  too  soon,  aud  wet 
weather  follows,  the  potatoes  are  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  ret.  In  laying  off  the  grouud  the  rows 
need  not  be  over  2}</  feet  apart.  In  fact,  I  saw 
a  good  crop  raised  by  planting  not  over  15 
inches  apart  each  way. 

In  sections  of  the  country  subject  to  drought 
this  plan  of  covering  with  straw  is  best,  as  the 
mulching,  or  covering  with  straw,  retains  the 
moisture.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  liave 
sprouted  I  cover  with  straw  at  least  one  foot 
thick;  this  must  be  done  as  evenly  us  possible. 
No  after  cultivation  is  necessary;  a  few  large 
weeds,  something  like  Jamestown  or  Poke, 
will  come  through  the  straw,  but  even  they 
will  be  scarce  and  easily  cut  down  with  a  hoe. 

I  find  the  potatoes  will  not  ripen  quite  as 
soon  as  those  not  covered,  and  for  this  reason 
the  early  potatoes,  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
them  come  to  maturity  as  quietly  us  pcfcsiblo, 
should  not  be  covered;  but  for  later  varieties, 
csptviallv  those  desigued  for  Winter  use,  I 
prefer  to  cover  in  this  way,  as  the  crop  is  surer 
and  no  cultivation  is  necessary.  Potatoes  thus 
covered  should  not  be  left  out  long  after  they 
have  matured,  or  mice  will  destroy  thorn  ly 
iug  under  the  straw  where  these  pests  can 
work  without  danger  of  being  disturbed. 

Miller  County,  Mo.  N,  J,  Shkfuerd. 


the  beach-bark  beetle. 

This  pest  (Phheotrips  liminaris),  which 
works  so  much  damage  to  Peach-trees,  is  easily 
managed,  and  may  bo  well-nigh  exterminated 
if  oue  proceeds  iu  the  light  of  a  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  habits.  Noting  the  life  history  of 
the  insect,  we  find  it  arrives  at  full  maturity 
in  the  Autumn,  when  it  at  once  proceeds  to  the 
trunks  of  the  living,  healthy  trees,  and  bur¬ 
rows  into  (he  bark,  seldom  to  the  alburnum, 
but  deep  enough  to  work  fatal  injury  to  the 
tree  in  all  cases  where  extensively  attacked. 
The  pests  do  not  channel  about  much,  but  soon 
remain  quiet  and  bybernate  in  their  shallow 
burrows  until  Spring.  After  permanent 
warmth  seta  in  they  quit  their  winter-quar¬ 
ters,  pair,  anti  seek  out  all  dead  trees  and 
branches  and  burrow  into  the  bark,  always  on 
the  under-side,  channeling  along  in  the  liber, 
next  the  wood,  layiug  from  40  to  00  eggs  in 
the  channel.  The  young  hatched  from  these 
eggs  food  ou  the  dead  inner  bark  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  alburnum.  The  earliest  reach  maturity 
in  September;  others  emerge  during  every 
month  of  the  Full,  and  rarely  some  do  not 
roach  maturity  till  the  following  Spring. 

By  simply  deferring  pruning  until  early 
July  we  may  bo  sure  of  finding  the  whole 
family  at  home,  including  the  entire  progeny 
for  the  next  year;  or.  the  trimming  off  of  all 
dead  limbs  may  be  done  in  Winter  or  Spring, 
aud  the  brush  be  pik'd  up  iu  the  orchard  to 
await  thi'  planting  of  the  brood  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  torch. 

During  the  two  weeks  at  the  bight  of  their 
season,  in  September,  the  bark  of  the  trunks 
is  literally  covered  with  the  little  bunches 
of  “frass,”  or  sawdust,  excavated  from  their 
burrows,  soon  after  followed  by  the  numerous 
exudations  of  gum.  They  choose  trees  having 
rough  bark;  but  they  eon  outer  the  smoothest 
twig  or  young  growth,  as  1  have  observed 
them  do  in  experimental  tests.  Thus,  if  they 
are  headed  off  by  the  presence  of  tar,  lime,  or 
soap  on  the  trunks,  they  will  repair  to  the 
branches  and  forks  \YT.  L.  Dkveraux. 

Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 


for  unloading,  hns  no  equal  iu  capa¬ 
city.  adaptation  or  saving  of  time, 
labor  or  expense.  It  embraces  the 
true  principles  of  unload  in  it  hay 
and  grain:  61  loads  unloaded  iu  six 
hours.  For  descriptive  circular,  ad 
dress 


Shorteville,  N.  Y 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

rt^HBBHORSEHi 


FOR  ST  ACK  I  NT.  BUT  IN 
FIELDS  OR  HOMING 
,  AWAY  IN  BARNS. 

A  Save  labor  ami  money; 
VV  simple.  dumh>.  eoet  biit 
A 'little.  No  trouble  to  gv; 
\\  over  high  Ivan  -  or  to 
\\  the  end  ot  deep  bays. 


B  I  No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
■  It  will  SAVE  it*  riMt  mauv  Units. 
J  DUCT  IN  Till’.  WORLD!  Send 
I  DL.OI  forD. -‘•riptivcOatalovue./Vse 
Pannock  M  »f  g  Co.  Kennctt  Square, Chester  Co.P* 

Fowler  &  Woodworth 

sole  manufacturers  of 


Thousands  ci  i*  in  use. 
\  Wood  Pulleys. 
Floor  Hooks,  etc. 
II  Send  for  circular 
y  ntid  designs  for 
tracking  burns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  k  Pump  Co.,  Batava,  Kane  Co.,  Ilk 


=|  POUTER'#  HAY 
CAlUtlKlt.  the  ae 

know  lodged  Standard 
- W'  iSSSl  Carrier  of  America. 

hS I  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world;  awarded 

_  MEHldH'  J _ , _ r.  Jrst  premium  over  all 

‘  Ira  I  IJnfflO  ffli  !  'omprUlors  at  the 

^  Uito  fairs  of  Miuue- 

:  -1  f  r  -  -  !  ot,,.  Iowa,  Illinois. 

PUtii  siv  s  t  iift.u.si.'uLi.s  uo.  and  the  ST.  I.eUts  ex 
sLltio.  positions  for  IV*  t  '*1 

and  Vi  If  you  buy  the  Porter  you  secure  the  rigid 
to  use  luv  patent  Singletree  Sling  as  shown  In  above 
cut,  free.  If  you  use  auy  other  carrier,  send  me  ($g) 
two  dollars  and  I  Will  send  you  farm  right  to  use  It. 
No  more  wearing  the  rope  out  by  its  drugging  on  the 
ground.  Send  for  circular  "B,”  to  J.  K.  PORTER, 

Ottawa,  Iu* 


FOWLER  S 

Grappling  Fork. 


A  Potato  Test  and  Selection. 

Three  years  ago  I  planted  the  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Vermont,  Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of 
Hebroti  side  by  aide  and  manured  aud  cultiva¬ 
ted  them  iu  (he  same  way.  They  ripened  iu 
the  order  named.  The  yield  was:  first,  Ohio; 
second,  Vermont;  third,  Rose;  fourth,  Hebron. 
Quality:  first,  Ohio;  second,  Vermont;  third, 
Hebron;  fourth,  Rose.  Keeping  without  sprout¬ 
ing:  first.  Ohio;  second,  Hebron;  third,  Rose; 
fourth,  Vermont.  I  have  tested  nearly  all  the 
early  varieties  of  potatoes  before  the  public; 
but  the  Ohio  as  a  keeper  is  iu  the  front  rank. 
Out  of  40  varieties  tested  last  year  I  prefer 
for  early,  the  Ohio;  for  medium,  the  St. 
Patrick ;  lor  late,  the  Geuesnee  County  King. 

Wilmington,  Pa.  '  r,  b.  c. 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  In 
Die  West-  Twenty  dUIereut 
styles  and  dies,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty  live 
acres  per  day.  prices  ranging 
from  sdf.  to 
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Seuu  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FOWLER  A  WOODWORTH, 
Tiiiigliiiuiioek  Fulls,  N 


Hege's  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills 

•  St»o-l  for  UM  '<  B«IW.  . 

mum  hh  Hrrllllli'  m.ii|iniilUhtftii»h.'l  3  ; 

*  3  Cl  w»ik*.  atm  DOOM*  f  .  -mo.  ;  , 
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I  L  V.  Hedges,  after  testing  It 
.  othsl  with  others,  says  It  is  the  Best 

I  Evaporator  made.  It  took,  the 
only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  In  19S3. 

HTFull  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS’  SUP- 
PI,  I  ES.  Send  for  Circular  to 


Remedy  for  Rose-bugs. — Two  years  ago 
this  Spring,  1  had  a  nice  Concord  vine  cover¬ 
ed  with  blossoms,  and  oue  day  I  found  plenty 
of  Rose-bugs  ou  it.  The  next  time  the  dew  was 
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Core  small,  closed.  December  to  April.  The 
Winesap  is  medium  in  size  of  a  deep  red  color . 
The  flesh  is  yellowish  and  firm  with  a  rich  acid 
flavor.  It  keeps  well  through  Winter,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  deems  it  one  of  the  best  for  baking. 
It  succeeds  well  in  the  following  States:  Ore¬ 
gon,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  In¬ 
diana,  Kentucky,  Teuuessee,  Illinois,  Iowa 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 


duced  within  two  or  three  inches  and  so  di¬ 
rected  that  its  point  shall  nearly  meet  the 
bottom  of  the  cutting  or  seedling  placed  in 
the  hole  first  made;  the  dibble  is  then  pressed 
firmly  toward  the  plant,  closing  the  hole  com¬ 
pletely;  as  it  is  withdrawn  a  blow  with  its 
point  sufficiently  closes  the  hole  last  made. 

Planting  with  the  spade  is  preferred  by 
some  as  it  can  be  done  standing  up  to  the  work 
instead  of  kneeling,  as  with  the  other  imple¬ 
ments.  The  planter  stands  on  one  side  of  the 
line,  inserts  his  spade  vertically  and  with  the 
hollow  or  face  of  the  tool  toward  his  person, 
the  handle  is  drawn  to  him,  which  opens  a 
cleft  into  which  the  planter  or  an  assistant  in- 


pages,  is  a  very  successful  cultivator  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  growing  of 
young  forest  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  gen¬ 
era.  As  a  natural  result  he  has  gathered 
a  fund  of  information,  some  of  which  he 
has  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘‘The 
Art  of  Propagation,”  which  is  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  nurserymen.  Mr.  J. 
has  also  invented  some  devices  and  appara¬ 
tus  that  have  merit:  one  of  these  is  called 
the  callusing  process.  This  device  he  sells  for 
a  moderate  price.  The  process  is  philosophical 
and  consists  in  causing  a  deposit  of  cell  growth 
at  the  poiut  where  the  section  of  wood  is  to  be 
made,  but  before  the  cutting  is  separated,  and 
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A  Selection  of  Apples  for  Eastern  Wis. 

The  Wealthy  Apple  fruited  with  us  last 
season.  It  is  a  large,  hardsome  red  apple  of 
good  quality,  keeping  until  about  Christmas. 
The  tree  is  healthy  and  n  free  grower.  Among 
older  varieties  which  thrive  and  do  compara¬ 
tively  well  with  us,  arc  the  Willow  Twig,  the 
best  keeping  apple  we  have,  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  in  its  season — April  to  July.  I  have  seen 
specimens  of  two  seasons’  growth  on  the  same 
plate  at  our  fair  held  in  September.  Grimes’s 
Golden  Pippin,  Utter’s  Red  and  Jonathan 
thrive  and  bear  fine  fruit  in  some  localities. 
Another  very  choice  Winter  apple  which  does 
well  is  the  Perry  llusset,  a  larger  and  much 
better  apple  than  the  Golden  Russet.  The  best 
early  Fall  apples  we  have  for  eating  are  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Benoni,  both  of  which 
grow  and  bear  well  here.  John  Rusticus. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis. 


tion  —  By  Divisions  ;  Cuttings — Making ; 
Preserving  —  Callus — Jenkins's  “Art  of 
Propagat  ion  ”  — Puddling  ;  Plan  tin g — Dib¬ 
ble,  1  rowel  or  Spade;  Sticking  them  in. 

In  this  section  it  is  proposed  to  tr  eat  of  sev¬ 
eral  subjects  connected  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  nursery. 

The  tilth  of  the  nursery  ground  should  be 
preserved  in  the  highest  condition.  After  re¬ 
moving  a  crop  of  trees  it  may  need  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilising  material  to  compensate 
for  the  heavy  drafts  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  land,  which  will  sometimes  also  need 
a  thorough  plowing  with  a  Winter  fallow  to 
meliorate  the  soil  that  has  often  been  severely 
packed  by  the  men  and  teams  engaged  in  re¬ 
moving  the  previous  crops,  frequently  done 
when  the  ground  was  soft  and  wet. 

There  are  other  means  of  multiplying  plants 
besides  the  production  of  seedlings,  which  lat- 
will  always  be  the  favorite  and 
have  been 


ter,  however, 

general  method.  These  other  means 
already  casually  referred  to  in  previous  pages. 

Multiplying  by  division  is  prominent 
among  these,  when  the  original  individual 
plant  is  divided  and  the  several  sections  are 
made  to  grow  into  separate  trees. 

Cuttings. — This  method  is  applicable  to  a 
great  many  deciduous  species,  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  many  of  the  conifers  may 
also  be  grown  in  this  way,  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  proper  appliances,  Trees  vary  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  made  to 
strike,  for  some  are  vfery  slow  at  rooting,  and 
can  only  be  grown  under  peculiarly  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  Cuttings  can  be  made 
from  the  new*  or  soft  wood  of  some  species, 
while  o there  grow  more  readily  when  made 
from  the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  or 
current  year,  and  in  some  species  still  older 
wood  will  grow  freely.  They  are  usually  cut 
in  the  Autumn,  from  well-ripened  wood,  and 
taken  from  the  parent  tree  before  or  soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  preferably  Itefore 
they  have  been  frozen.  The  shoots  may  be 
kept  in  cellars  until  a  leisure  time  for  dividing 
and  storing  them;  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lrecome  dry.  For  nursery  planting 
they  should  be  cut.  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
long.  Many  prefer  to  use  the  base  of  a  shoot 
taken  off  with  a  shaving  of  the  older  wood; 
when  so  cut  they  are  called  heel-cuttings,  and 
are  thought  better  because  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  dormant  buds  clustered  at  that  point. 
Some  are  made  with  a  short  section  of  the 
older  wood  left  on  the  cutting ;  such  are 
called  hammer  cuttings,  and  preferred  for  the 
reason  just  stated.  Most  f reo-gr o wing  kinds 
are  made  from  the  whole  shoot,  except  the 
slender  portion  of  the  switch  end,  but  care  is 
usually  taken  to  make  the  section  just  below 
a  bud,  using  a  sharp  knife  and  making  an  ol>- 
lique  rather  than  a  transverse  cut.  The  upper 
part  should  not  be  made  too  near  a  bud,  but  if 
the  interuodes  be  very  long  they  may  be 
shortened  to  about  an  inch.  Willows,  Pop¬ 
lars,  Grape-vines  and  many  others  are  so 
easily  rooted  that  less  care  is  needed,  and  the 
section  may  be  made  with  common  garden 
or  pruning  shears,  and  many  are  divided  by 
passing  them  through  a  common  straw-cuttei’, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  stable. 

The  cuttings  when  made  should  be  tied  in 
bunches  of  convenient  size,  made  even  at  their 
base,  and  then  stored  in  cellars,  on  an  earthen 
floor,  where  they  can  be  covered  with  sand, 
earth  or  sawdust,  moderately  dampened  and 
left  to  callus  during  the  Winter.  Sphagnum 
moss  is  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  cuttings 
and  to  preserve  a  proper  degree  of  moisture 
to  favor  their  advancement  in  cell  production 
of  the  callus.  When  the  convenience  of  a  cel¬ 
lar  is  not  available,  tbe  cuttings  may  be  placed 
in  a  trench  out-of-doors,  and  covered  with 
similar  material,  that  should  be  banked  over 
them,  and  may  be  advantageously  protected 
from  the  frost  by  a  shelter  of  litter  or  boards. 
In  the  Spring,  when  taken  up  for  planting, 
many  will  have  covered  the  cut  surface  with 
new  cell-growth,  constituting  the  callus,  or 


Dam  pier’s  Glory  Pea,  botanically  known  as 
Clianthus  Dampiori,  is  a  native  of  the  desert 
regions  of  Australia.  It  is  a  branching, 
woody'  vine  of  moderate  growth  but  robust 
appearance,  and  its  stems  and  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  whitish  down.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens  where 


Wine  Sap. — From  Nature. 

it  is  then  in  a  condition  most  favorable  for  the 
emission  of  roots. 

Planting  :  The  ground  for  the  cutting  bed 
or  nursery  rows,  having  been  previously  well 
prepared,  and  preferably  of  an  open,  friable 
and  rather  sandy  character,  the  garden  line  is 
stretched  where  the  row  is  wanted  and  the 
planting  may  at  once  proceed,  using  the  dilr 
ble,  the  trowel,  or  the  spade  to  open  the  soil 
and  then  to  compress  it  firmly  to  the  base  of 
the  cutting.  If  the  planting  is  done  in  beds  a 
board  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the  rows  and 
a  support  to  the  workman,  who  will  in  this 
case  plant  across  the  bed,  and  mayr  set  a  row 
on  either  side  of  the  board  before  moving  it, 
if  its  width  be  suitable  for  the  cutting,  say  10 
or  12  inches,  which  will  allow  room  for  culti¬ 
vation  by  hand.  Of  these  several  implements 
we  have  the  choice  and  can  use  either,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  cuttings,  for  if  cal- 
lused  or  rooted  they  will  require  more  careful 
handling.  Tbe  trowel  here  comes  into  play: 
using  the  blade,  a  hole  is  opened  to  receive  the 
cutting  and  to  throw  in  fine  earth  upon  its 
base;  the  handle  is  then  used  to  ram  this  close¬ 
ly,  after  which  the  rest  of  the  earth  is  thrown 
The  position  of  the  cutting  is  a 


WINE  SAP  AND  MISSOURI  PIPPIN 
APPLES. 


in  loosely. 

matter  of  some  importance,  as  only  the  top 
bud  should  project  above  the  surfaces;  if  the 
hole  is  not  deep  enough  the  stick  may  be  in¬ 
clined  at  an  angle,  but  this  should  be  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  line.  The  trowel  or  the  dibble 
will  be  used  when  setting  the  cuttings  beside  a 
board  in  planting  a  bod. 

The  dibble  is  a  pointed  stick  of  hard  wood, 


We  have  here  in  Franklin  County  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  horticultural  society. 
At  the  regular  meeting  at  my  house  yesterday 
there  were  about  50  present  and  we  bad  a  fine 
show  of  apples.  It  was  proposed  that  we  send 
the  Rural  a  few  specimens,  which  I  do,  bope- 
ing  they  will  reach  the  office  in  good  condition. 

Ottawa,  Kan.  C.  B.  Olin. 


Glory  Pea.— Fig.  201. 

it  is  invariably  treated  as  an  annual.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  very  difficult  of  cultivation, 
but  when  grown  successfully,  as  it  is  occasion¬ 
ally,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  iu  the  garden.  Its  blossoms  are  large 
showy,  scarlet,  with  a  shining  black  blotch  in 
the  middle,  and  produced  iu  bunches  of  three 
to  five  at  every  joint  along  the  branches  of  the 
plant.  This  Glory  Pea  belongs  to  the  Pea 
Family  of  plants  and  would  be  readily  recog¬ 
nized  os  such  from  its  leaves,  but  to  the  casual 
observer  its  flowers  are  very  unlike  those  of 
the  Garden  Pea  or  Locust. 

Where  there  is  greenhouse  accommodation 
seeds  of  this  pea  are  sown  in  early  Spring,  and 
the  seedlings  transplanted  outrof-doore  about 
the  end  of  May,  as  is  the  case  with  most  green¬ 
house-nursed  plants.  But  wheu  the  outdoor 
garden  alone  is  available,  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  May  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  re¬ 
main,  in  a  sunny,  warm  and  sheltered  place 
The  great  difficulty  iu  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  its  sensitiveness  to  injury  in  trans¬ 
planting  or  repotting,  and  its  liability  to  injury 
from  indiscriminate  watering.  While  in  active 
growth  it  likes  water,  but  it  does  dislike  to 
have  its  collar  wetted;  hence  growers  usually 
plant  it  on  a  hillock  and  water  around  it,  and 
so  as  not  to  wet  the  stem.  Seeds  of  it  are  ad¬ 
vertised  by  our  leading  seedsmen  at  about  25 
cents  per  packet. 


Making  Garden. 

As  a  little  timely  advice  to  fanners  I  would 
suggest  that  now  is  a  good  tune  to  attend  to 
starting  gardens.  All  the  available  force  on 
the  farm  is  usually  applied  to  getting  in  farm 
crops.  After  all  the  crops  are  in  farmers  turn 
their  attention  to  making  a  sort  of  a  garden, 
but  such  garden  is  too  late.  Half  the  pleasure 
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drills  of  early  peas;  they  should  be  planted 
just  as  early  in  Spring  as  possible;  they  will 
be  sure  to  germinate.  Later  on  in  the  season 
a  few  more  drills  should  lie  planted,  thus  in. 
soring  a  succession.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
gives  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  as  the  first 
mess  of  early  green  peas.  There  are  other 
things  which  the  farmers  should  not  neglect 
in  making  his  garden,  such  as  early  corn,  let¬ 
tuce,  beets,  radishes,  cucumbers,  cabbage  and 
cauliflowers,  and  the  list  might  be  exteuded 
almost  indefinitely.  All  these  vegetables  are 
actually  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
family  during  the  hot  weather.  Every  fanner 
out  of  due  regard  t  >  the  comfort  of  his  family 
should  make  as  extensive  a  garden  as  possible 
and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  F.  K.  Moreland. 


iHiscellaru'otis. 


NOTES  FROM  KANSAS. 


When  fruit  trees  are  girdled  by  rabbits  or 
mice,  a  good  remedy  is  beef  tallow  melted 
and  smeared  on  the  gnawer!  part  of  the  bark : 
then  wrap  with  newspapers  saturated  with 
the  tallow,  and  then  wind  with  rags,  and  bank 
with  dirt.  I  had  15  badly  gnawed  trees  a  year 
ago  and  after  this  sort  of  treatment  they  are 
now  covered  with  as  nice  a  green  bark  as  one 
can  find  anywhere.  The  tallow  aud  paper 
keep  out  both  suu  and  wet,  while  the  dirt  pre¬ 
vents  drying  too  much.  Tallow  will  prevent 
rabbits  from  gnawing,  if  applied  iu  the  Fall. 
A  few  apples  cut  iu  pieces  and  sprinkled  with 
a  little  strychnine,  if  scattered  in  the  haunts 
of  the  pests,  will  soon  finish  them. 

A  year  ago  hist  Summer  I  trimmed  my 
grape-vines  (Concords)  as  recommended  iu  the 
Rural,  i.  e.,  I  cut  oil  runners  beyond  the 
fruit  to  let  in  sun  and  air,  aud  nearly  ruined 
both  fruit  and  vines,  for  the  hot  sun  cooked  the 
fruit  aud  killed  some  and  injured  all  my  vines. 
It  may  do  in  some  places  but  not  in  South¬ 
ern  Kansas. 

[Our  frieud  must  lie  mistaken.  We  have 
never  favored  Summer  pruning  further  than 
pinching  the  ends  of  strong-growing  canes  or 
pinching  out  laterals.  This  is  good  for  Kansas 
or  any  other  place. — Eds.] 

Barbed  wire  for  fencing,  about  the  use  of 
which  the  Rural  is  amusingly  cautious,  is  an 
article  of  prime  necessity  to  us  on  the  prairies; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  wo  could  do  without 
it,  and  the  sharper  it  is  the  better.  Some 
stock  were  badly  cut.  when  we  first  began  to 
use  it,  but  one  lesson  was  enough.  Animals 
raised  along  it  hardly  ever  get  cut.  unless  run 
into  it  by  dogs  or  frightened  in  some  other  way. 

As  to  the  level  culture  of  com,  1  believe  it, 
or  a  modification  of  it,  is  the  only  rational  way 
to  raise  corn.  We  plow  deep  at  flrat  and  -lose 
to  the  corn,  keeping  the  ground  nearly  level, 
then  at  the  last  plowing  we  set  the  shovels  to 
throw  to  the  corn  dirt  enough  to  cover  all 
weeds.  My  futhor  first  tried  it  in  Susquehanna 
County,  Pa.,  in  1856,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
assertions  of  the  neighbors  that  it,  would  be  a 
failure,  had  the  best  com  in  the  neighborhood. 

Woodson  Co.,  Kansas.  E.  A.  Hibbard. 


Some  Choice  Ornamental  Trees.— Cay- 
wood's  Grape  Trellis. 

The  Rural's  praise  of  C’ladrastis  tinctoria. 
or  Virgil i a  lutoa,  or  Yellow  Wood,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  is  thoroughly  well  deserved. 
'Tis  a  most  elegant  tree,  not  half  so  widely 
known  or  planted  as  it  ought  to  lie.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Coffee  Tree  (Gymnocladus  Canadensis) 
is  also  well  worthy  of  culture  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree.  But  let  me  protest  against  your 
condemnation  of  the  Weeping  Willow  (Salix 
Babyloniea).  This  Willow  is  to  me — and.  in¬ 
deed,  is  to  most  people,  I  think — one  of  the 
handsomest  trees  iu  existence.  Its  thread-like 
emerald  streamers  are  just  now  the  very  type 
of  grace  and  beauty.  Plant  it  near  water  if 
possible,  put  u  pyramidal  tree  of  some  kind 
near  it  by  way  of  contrast,  and  the  effect  is 
well-nigh  perfect.  See,  for  example,  the 
Willow  and  the  Southern  Cypress  (Taxodium 
distiehmn),  on  the  south  side  of  the  little  hike 
iu  Central  Park.  N.  Y.,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Avenues,  bordering  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  then  tell  us  whether  you  would 
banish  the  Willow  to  a  cemetery. 

The  plan  of  training  grape-vines  illustrated 
in  a  late  Rural  is  objectionable  in  theory 
aud  must  be  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  The 
whole  plant  is  exposed  to  excessive  radiation 
and  I  should  expect  to  tind  on  a  horizontal 
trellis  of  this  kind  tender  shoots  and  foliage 
ruined,  where  on  a  vertical  trellis  they  would 
remain  uninjured.  What,  is  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  tried  such  a  trellis?  Narcisse. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Third  Biennial  Report  ok  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  VIII. 
1881-83.  William  Sims,  Secretary.  Topeka’ 
A  handsomely  gotten  up  volume  of  717  pages, 


finely  illustrated  and  well  printed,  in  which  is 
to  be  found  much  interesting  matter  concern¬ 
ing  the  agriculture,  etc.,  of  this  enterprising 
State.  Accurate  maps  of  each  county,  with 
descriptions  of  the  same,  giving  valuable  sta¬ 
tistics  concerning  live  stock,  dairy  products, 
gardens  and  poultry,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
apiculture,  valuation  and  indebtedness,  etc., 
occupy  the  first  500  pages.  Among  the  various 
crops  grown  in  this  State,  strictly  speaking 
“Corn  is  King,”  far  out-ranking  all  others  in 
acres  grown  and  in  value. 

In  1881,  4,171,554  acres  produced  80,760, .542 
bushels  valued  at  $44,850,063.20,  while  in  1882, 
4,441,838  produced  157,005,722  bushels,  valued 
at  $51,838,366.27. 

Iu  1881,  1,974,693  acres  of  Winter  wheat 
were  grown ,  producing  a  crop  of  19,164,896 
bushels,  valued  at  $20,457,277.45,  while  in  1882 
1,465,745  acres  were  grown,  producing  33.943,- 
398  bushels,  valued  at  $22,077,996.72,  showing 
an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000  on  a  less  amount 
of  land.  The  Spring  wheat  crop  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  the  crop  of  1881  being  valued  at 
$1. $47,998.35;  that  of  1882  at  $1,025,824.38, 
showing  a  slight  decrease. 

The  grasses  in  Kansas  come  in  for  their  full 
share  of  attention,  prairie  meadow  being  third 
in  value  on  the  list,  with  Millet  and  Hungarian 
fifth,  their  values  in  1882  being  $7,500,536.50 
and  $4,765,323  respectively.  The  value  of  all 
field  crops  for  1882  is  $108,172,520.93,  against 
$91,910,439.27  for  1881.  The  increase  iu  the 
total  value  of  farm  animals  for  1882  was  $14,- 
060,198.  Iu  1882  there  were  139,995  acres  of 
artificial  forests,  consisting  of  trees  one  year 
or  over  of  age.  The  horticultural  products 
are  steadily  iucreasing.  The  number  of  farm 
dwellings  erected  in  1882  was  12,325,  valued  at 
$4,045,353,  and  the  value  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  in  use,  $5,473,035.  The  total  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation  for  1882  was  11,043,379 
against  2,476.000  in  1872,  showing  an  increase  in 
10  years  equal  to  the  united  area  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Sorghum 
has  made  quite  a  showing  for  the  better,  pro¬ 
ducing  6,181,030  gallons  in  1882  against  3.S99,- 
440  gallons  in  1881.  The  last  150  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  reports  upon  the  geology,  meteorolo¬ 
gy,  schools,  etc.,  of  the  State.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  is  to  be  found  a  finely-colored  map 
of  Kansas, 

Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  for  1SS2. 
Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

This  volume  consists  of  654  pages,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers.  It  contains  many  valuable 
articles,  prominent  among  which  arc  “  Carp 
and  Carp  Culture,"  by  Capt,  Milton  B.  Peirce, 
in  which  the  carp  question  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  To  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  carp 
culture,  or  who  meditates  engaging  in  this 
growing  industry,  we  should  think  this 
treatise  would  lie  of  much  value.  The  en¬ 
silage  question  is  discussed  in  a  very  thorough 
manner;  67  pages  are  given  up  to  the  State 
Dairymen's  Association,  while  80  pages  report 
the  work  of  the  State  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  are  included  its  by-laws,  list  of 
officers,  and  annual  members.  The  work  is 
graced  with  a  number  of  fine,  full-page  illus¬ 
trations,  noticeable  among  which  are  fine 
likenesses  of  the  celebrated  Jersey  cows  Coo- 
massie  aud  Eurotas. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


Did  yon  ever  see  a  jet  black  oat?. . 

Thunberg's  Spir.ea  is  the  first  of  our 
Spiraeas  to  bloom.  It  is  a  little  spray-like, 
hardy  shrub  with  innumerable  very  small 

white  flowera . . . . 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  new  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  red  raspberries.  The  suckers  from 
an  inch  to  a  foot  high,  if  taken  up  with  a 
little  soil  adhering,  may  be  transplanted  with¬ 
out  wilting . . . 

Our  first  smiling  Magnolia  is  now  in  pro¬ 
fuse  bloom.  It  is  from  the  seed  of  Soulauge's 
Magnolia  though  differing  from  it  essentially. 
The  flowers  white  within  and  streaked  with 
purple  without,  bear  12  petals  They  bloom 
just  one  week  after  the  parent.  The  leaves 
are  rather  smaller  and  the  habit  of  the  tree 
or  shrub  is  more  compact.  There  is  no  hardy 
plant  that  we  prize  more  than  Magnolias,  aud 
we  should  sav  this  for  the  large  tropical  leaves 
alone  even  though  their  flowers  were  insig¬ 
nificant . . . . 

Now  blooms  the  Spice-bush,  or  Benjamm 
Bush,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  low,  swampy 
places,  though  it  thrives  just  as  well  ou  higher 
ground  as  we  know  from  our  own  specimens 
transplanted  frem  the  woods.  This  is  botan- 
icallv  Lindera  Benzoin  or  Lamms  Benzoin, 
according  to  some  botanists.  Its  little  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  borne  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion.  and  the  Golden  Bell,  (Forsythia)  almost 

alone  bears  it  company . 

Wb  see  by  the  Garden  i London)  of  a  late 
date  that  Air.  B,  S.  Williams  has  produced  a 
new  cross-bred  Amaryllis  which  he  has  named 
Mrs.  Garfield.  The  flowers  are  crimson,  striped 

and  reticulated  upon  a  white  ground . . 

We  may  uow  again  remind  our  readers  that 
tornuto  plants  may  be  so  trained  up  the  side 


of  a  barn  or  other  building  or  arbor  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  good  deal  of  wonderment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  experiment 
tried.  Set  the  plant  in  strong,  mellow  soil, 
water  it  as  needed,  and  confine  it  to  one  shoot 
by  pinchiug  out  all  lateral  buds  as they  appear. 
Rank-growing  varieties  of  tomatoes  may  in 
this  way  be  made  to  grow  to  the  hight  of  16 
feet  in  a  season.  We  are  merely  stating  what 
we  know  to  be  true  from  our  own  trials.  It  is 
very  well  to  train  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow, 
beside  each  other,  so  that  the  fruit  will  make 

a  showy  contrast. . . 

Mr,  A.  B,  Allen  writes  us  that  all  the 
kinds  of  sweet  com  which  we  mentioned  on 
page  269,  are  put  down  as  not  growing  so  high 
by  12  to  18  inches  as  upon  his  poor  gravelly 
soil.  Our  tests  were  also  made  upon  gravelly 
soil  and  without  any  manure.  The  hight  of  any 
kind  of  peas,  etc. ,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  It  is  best  therefore  to 
make  such  tests  upon  soils  of  moderate  fertil¬ 
ity  without  applying  any  fertilizers . 

Mr.  Caywood  recommends  wetting  the 
roots  of  grape  vines  and  sprinkling  them  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of,  and  rem¬ 
edy  for,  phylloxera . 

It  is  surprising,  says  Air.  Burpee,  with  what 
rapidity  Jersey  Red  pigs  have  become  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  South.  We  have  over  100  to  ship 

next  week . . . 

AIr.  Milton  P.  Pierce  (author  of  Mono¬ 
graph  ou  Carp  and  Carp  Culture)  writes  us 
that  we  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  eaip 
culture.  There  must  be,  he  says,  nearly  or 
quite  20,000  persons  ab'eady  engaged  in  the 
business  in  this  country.  But  he  thinks  a  large 
proportion  null  not  at  first  make  a  success,  for 
the  reason  that  they  will  not  commence  and 
conduct  the  business  with  system.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  procure  pure  carp  for  stoek  for 
years  to  come,  because  so  many  will  have 
other  members  of  the  family  iu  the  same 
ponds  and  the  progeny  will  be  worthless 

cross-breeds . . . 

- ♦-*-* - 


“Seed'-  Potatoes. — So  far  as  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  year  can  determine.  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant  feels  warranted  in  asserting  that  all  the 
data  that  he  possesses  go  to  show  that  the 
character  of  the  seed  used  is  an  important  de¬ 
termining  factor  of  the  crop  gained;  that  sin¬ 
gle  eyes  have  yielded  better  results  than  whole 
potatoes  used  as  seed,  and  that  the  form  of  the 
cutting  seems  more  influential  than  the  size  of 
the  cutting.  In  the  experiments  carried  on 
under  glass,  under  circumstances  which  give 
warmth  of  soil  aud  uniformity  of  conditions, 
together  with  the  soil  richer  aud  in  better 
physical  condition  than  is  usually  obtainable 
in  the  field,  he  has  obtaiued  resnltswkich  seem 
to  indicate  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
size  of  the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  top  seem 
to  have  no  correlation.  The  small  seed  may 
give  large  top.  and  the  large  seed  small  top,  or 
rice  versa,  the  character  of  the  growth  seem¬ 
ing  to  lie  more  influenced  by  the  position 
which  the  eye  held  upon  the  potato  than  by 
its  size.  All  of  his  data  go  to  show  that  the 
roots  thrown  out  by  the  shoot  absorb  their 
nutriment  for  the  plant  from  the  ground, 
rather  than  that  the  plant  absorbs  nutriment 
from  the  seed.  In  no  case  has  he  found  the 
structure  of  the  seed  broken  down  through  ab¬ 
sorption.  and  when  destruction  of  the  seed 
has  occurred,  it  has  come  about  through  ordi¬ 
nary  decay,  commencing  at  the  extrremities. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Live  Stock  Indi¬ 
cator,  of  Kansas,  likes  the  lister  after  two 
years'  experience  with  it.  There  is  one  thing 
he  impresses  upon  those  about  to  use  it.  viz., 
that,  listed  corn  requires  more  working  than 
check-rowed  corn.  Just  as  soon  as  the  sprout 
appears  it  should  be  harrowed.  Sometimes 
harrowing  twice  is  necessary  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  ground.  This  will  check  the 
weeds  until  the  corn  is  high  enough  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  which  should  be  thoroughly  done. 
Some  object  to  the  deep  furrows  left  in  the 
field,  but  these  are  wiped  out  by  the  cultivation. 


W.  T.  Dudley  writes  to  the  Kansas  Live 
Stock  Indicator  that  he  like's  the  lister  greatly. 
He  last  year  put  iu  160  acres  of  corn  with  a 
Deere  lister,  besides  45  acres  of  Amber  Cane. 
Both  came  up  finely.  He  gave  three  cultivat- 
ings  ns  soon  as  the  corn  was  up.  which  leveled 
the  land  perfectly.  He  mentions  that  while 
the  listed  corn  made  a  good,  yield,  that  planted 
iu  the  usual  way  dried  up  aud  was  used  for 
fodder. 

Pres.  R.  AY  Gentry  admonished  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Missouri  Wool-Growers' Association 
instead  of  being  afraid  of  starving  to  death  to 
go  home  and  boldly  put  their  entire  farms  in 
grass,  sell  off  nearly  all  other  stock  and  fill  the 
farm  choke-full  of  sheep !  AA' Quid  the  business 


be  overdone?  “Gentlemen,  do  you  suppose  11 
men  will  overdo  the  sheep  business  in  a  State 
like  ours— a  State  larger  by  over  11,000  square 
miles  than  England,  which  contains  35,000,000 
sheep.” 

A  writer  in  the  Vermont  Watchman  for 
liming  shingles  finds,  after  many  trials  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  for  many  years,  the  best  way  is  to 
hang  the  largest  kettle  he  can  find  over  a  good 
fire ;  fill  it  about  two-thirds  full  of  water,  and 
add  one  peck,  or  more,  of  quick-lime  to  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  water,  and  put  in  as  many  shingles  as 
you  can  keep  under  water  and  boil  them  about 
10  minutes.  Then  with  an  old  manure  fork 
pitch  them  into  a  tub  of  water  to  rinse  off 
what  lime  may  adhere  to  them.  From  this 
tub  replenish  the  kettle  and  add  more  lime.  A 
bushel  will  do  10,000  shingles,  and  after  rinsing 
the  workman  will  find  no  fault  in  laying. 

Mr.  Qu  inb  y,  of  the  W estern  New  York  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club,  as  reported  in  the  Rural  Home,  many 
years  ago  bought  a  farm  on  which  there  was  a 
15-acre  field  of  wheat.  The  laud  was  poor, 
sandy,  and  the  wheat  yielded  but  seven  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  His  neighbors  laughed  at  him 
for  buying  such  poor  land;  declared  that  he 
hail  been  taken  in.  The  next  year  he  plowed 
the  land  again  and  sowed,  broadcast,  from 
three  to  four  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The 
corn  did  not  grow  very  rank  but  when  it  was 
about  five  feet  high  in  some  places,  three  feet  in 
others,  he  turned  it  carefully  underand  sowed 
to  wheat  again.  The  corn  had  rotted  pretty- 
well  before  seeding  time  and  be  harvested  25 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  and  had  a  good 
catch  of  clover. 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  when  a 
tool  gives  out  in  the  using,  or  a  machine  breaks 
down,  the  user  and  owner  does  not  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  “got  it 
cheap,”  but  he  execrates  the  maker  as  heart¬ 
ily  as  though  he  had  paid  the  highest  market 
price ;  and  he  goes  no  more  to  the  low-priced 
manufacturer,  neither  does  he  recommend  liis 
productions.  AA*e  are  running  “cheapness”  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  and  the  day  has  come  when  high 
prices  do  not  repel  provident  people  as  first- 
class  workmanship  attracts. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  on 
the  part  of  many  Western  farmers  that  A  A' in¬ 
ter  fattening  of  cattle  and  hogs,  with  ordinary 
methods,  does  not  pay.  An  experienced  fann¬ 
er  who  has  made  money  fattening  hogs  on  an 
Illinois  farm,  said  to  the  Editor  of  the  Breed- 
era'  Gazette:  “1  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
will  feed  my  Spring  pigs  in  the  Fall,  up  to 
abou  t  December  1,  and  then,  fat  or  not  fat,  I 
will  sell  them.”  It  washis  opinion  that  AA'inter 
feeding  of  hogs  “is  generally  done  at  a  loss.” 
He  often  buys,  in  the  Spring,  young  hogs 
•which  his  neighbors  have  wintered,  he  fatten¬ 
ing  them  In  the  early  Summer,  and  making 

money  from  the  work. 

- - 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

The  Industrialist  (the  Kansas  State  Coll, 
paper)  says  that  the  prettiest  tree  you  can  set 
out  is  the  Virginia  Creeper.  The  word  "tree1' 
is  here  used  for  vine :  but  we  have  seen  the  V ir- 
ginia  Creeper  grown  into  tree  form  by  giving 
it  support  while  young— and  very  beautiful 
they  are,  too.  This  native  Creeper,  the  In¬ 
dustrialist  says,  is  more  easily  cultivated  than  a 
grape-vine — which,  next  to  a  wind  storm,  is 

most  easily  raised  in  Kansas . The  Farm 

Journal’s  plan  of  raising  a  good  crop  of  farm¬ 
ers  is  to  give  the  young  folks  a  patch  of  good 
ground  aud  let  them  grow  what  they-  please 

on  it . Mr.  Graham  says  that  though  the 

hoe  is  a  very  simple  instrument,  yet  in  its  use 

there  are  very  few  experts . . . .  . 

. . Puck  speaks  of  the  maternal 

hen  that  tries  to  make  a  square  foot  of  wing 

cover  about  half-an-aere  of  chickens . 

Puck  thinks  Ben  Pereley  Poore's  article  on 
Making  Farm  Homes  Happy  very  nice,  but 
thinks  it  “doesn't  exactly  plow  the  subject 
thoroughly.”  Puck's  idea  or  making  a  farm 
home  happy  is  “to  kick  the  mortgages  off  the 

premises' . Professor  Shelton  remarks 

that  the  beauty  of  tree  cultivation  is  that  it 
pays  every  year,  and  in  that  which  money 
cannot  always  buy. ......  Prof.  AV  altera  thinlcs 

that  successful  farmiug  implies  more  chan 
the  practice  of  a  certain  number  of  tricks. 

. Of  the  seventeen  wheats  grown  this 

year  on  the  farm  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  the  Early  May,  Turkey, 
Orange  and  Zimmerman  have  suffered  the 
least:  aud  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 

Turkey,  are  old  Kansas  varieties. - - -  Prof. 

Shelton  says,  in  the  Kansas  Industrialist,  that 
although  the  use  of  barbed-wire  fences  has 
there  increased  a  hundredfold  in  the  last  two 
years,  he  has  not  in  that  time  heard  of  a  single 
case  of  damage  to  stock  or  “children”  by  their 
use.  The  barbed-wire,  he  thiuks.  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  the  cheapest  aud  best  fence  within 
general  reach  of  the  West;  and  he  who  hopes 
to  bauish  barbed-wire  because  animals  are1  oe- 
casionally  injured  by  it.  might  as  well  expect 
to  do  away  with  railroads  because  an  innocent 
person  or  cow  is  often  killed  by  them,  or  tele¬ 
graph  wires  because  of  the  numerous  birds 
that  are  killed  or  maimed  by  coming  in  too 
violent  contact  with  them. ...  Here  is  some 
science:  The  pericarp  of  the  oat  contains  a 
substance  which  has  the  property  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  motor  cells  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  black  oat  genera  11  v  contains  the  most.  So 
says  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of' Science . . 


MAY  49 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND. 


I  am  curious  to  know  the  source  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral's  information  iu  regard  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  as  imparted  to  T.  A., 
Fanlkland,  Canada  (page  182). 

[Our  chief  source  of  information  was  the 
recollection  of  a  visit  madt  to  the  section  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  when  Federaisburg  was  on  the 
border  of  Caroline  and  Dorchester  Counties; 
we  approached  the  place  from  the  Choptank, 
having  traveled  overland  a  few  miles,  hence  our 
mistake  in  thinking  it  was  uj>on  that,  and  not 
on  the  Nantiroke,  that  it  stood.  This  is  a  very 
trivial  “.slip,’'  however,  and,  barring  it,  our 
friend’s  information  agrees  with  our  recollec¬ 
tion  and  with  the  condensed  account  given  of 
it  on  page  182.— Eds.] 

Federaisburg  teas  on  the  border  of  Dorches¬ 
ter  aud  Caroline  Counties,  but  by  a  recent  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  it  is  wholly  within 
the  county  of  Caroline,  and  it  is  situated  on 
the  Nauticoke  River,  instead  of  the  Choptank. 
Practically,  it  is  an  inland  town,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  the  Nauticoke  at  Federaisburg 
is  barely  a  rivulet,  and  is  navigated  by  boats 
drawing  only  a  few  inches.  Of  the  soil  I  can¬ 
not  knowingly  speak,  but  of  other  parts  of 
Dorchester  I  kuow  a  little.  From  a  shifting 
sand  to  the  stillest  clay,  all  grades  of  soil  can 
be  fouud,  and  often  a  half-dozen  kinds  can  be 
found  on  a  100  -acre  farm.  For  instance,  where 
I  reside  one  furrow  may  pass  in  a  straight  line 
from  yellow  clay  loam  through  a  dark  brown 
soil  sliadiug  down  to  white  clay,  thence 
through  whitish  clay  loam  to  a  light  sand,  aud 
on  to  a  sandy  loam  and  nearly  white  sand, 
again  shading  to  a  black,  mucky  soil.  There 
is  not  more  than  a  difference  of  three  feet  in 
the  level  of  any  of  the  different  places  men¬ 
tioned. 

Corn  and  wheat  are  the  principal  crops,  al¬ 
though  fruit-growing  and  trucking  form  a 
considerable  part  of  our  industries.  When  the 
peach  craze  reached  here  everybody  plauted 
peaches.  All  Worn-out  sandy  laud  that  would 
not  produce  15  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  was 
stuck  over  w  ith  peach  trees,  and  the  enormous 
prospective  profits  were  in  fancy  lavished 
freely.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of  trees 
have  been  cut  down  after  nearly  a  score  of 
wasted  years.  And  so  with  small  fruits; — 
Strawberries  aud  the  like  were  plauted  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  poorest  land,  and  disaster  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  book  farm¬ 
ing  (as  it  is  called,  though  why  books  and  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  as  reliable  as  the  accidental  and 
carelessly-repeated  utterances  of  a  practical 
farmer,  I  am  at  loss  to  understand)  is  so  de¬ 
spised  that  no  heed  was  given  to  instructions. 
It  was  conceived  that  something  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  nothing,  and  hence  failure  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  exceptions  were  iu  the  case  of  men  who 
used  their  brains  aud  were  not  ashamed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  others. 
Such  men  have  succeeded,  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  fruit  growing  is  a  profitable  in¬ 
dustry  aud  also  that  th  is  section  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  such  occupation.  Stock-raising,  as  a 
business,  is  inconsiderable.  Yet  there  are 
thousands  of  across  of  fresh  and  salt  marshes 
belonging  to  the  State  that  are  admirably 
suited  to  cattle-raising.  I  have  frequently  seen 
cattle  pastured  the  year  round  on  the  marshes, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  marsh 
hay.  As  a  rule,  cattle  for  beef  are  never  fed 
from  the  time  they  are  calves  till  they  are 
ready  for  killing,  except  on  marsh  hay,  and 
straw  or  com  husks.  Very  little  shelter  is  re¬ 
quired,  though  of  course  the  more  the  better. 
A  grass-fed  three-year-old  will  bring  from  $20 
to  $40,  which  is  nearly  all  profit.  Yet  no  one 
raises  cattle  on  a  large  scale.  The  principal 
produce  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  seem  to 
be  mosquitoes,  fever  and  ague,  and  bilious  fe¬ 
ver  and  bilious  dysentery.  The  last  three  may 
be  avoided  by  proper  hygienic  precautions, 
though  many  are  careless  in  this  respect,  and 
usually  pay  the  penalty.  Taken  altogether, 
if  a  man  can  do  well  anywhere  he  can  live 
well  here.  “Dorsett.” 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California. 

Modesto,  Stanislaus  Co.,  April  24. — Grain 
at  present  is  looking  fine.  What  rain  we  have 
had  kept  the  grain  growing,  but  we  cauuot 
make  any  calculations  as  to  yield  yet,  for  next 
month  is  generally  the  worst, ;  often  hot  winds 
dry  up  everything.  A  very  large  acreage  is 
in  this  year  in  this  county,  and  it  is  the  Ban¬ 
ner  County  in  the  State  for  grain.  All  arable 
laud  is  irrigated  except  the  “bottoms”  along 
the  rivers.  j.  l.  c. 

Canada. 

Oakland  P,  CL,  Brant  Cov  Ontario,  May 


THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER. 


1. — We  are  having  a  very  late  and  cold  Spring. 
Farmers  are  just  beginning  to  work  on  their 
farms;  Fall  wheat  will  not  be  half  a  crop.  It 
looks  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  did  when  the 
snow  first  went  off.  Clover  on  old  meadows 
is  nearly  all  lolled. 

(Hlchiv&u. 

Oshtkmo,  Kalamazoo,  Co.,  April  30.— Our 
Winter  from  the  middle  of  January  till  now 
has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  warm 
days  the  fore  part  of  this  month,  steadily 
cold.  Snow  left  iu  the  fore  part  of  the 
month.  We  have  not  had  any  rain  to  men¬ 
tion  siuee  the  first  week  iu  February,  and  the 
dust,  has  been  in  the  roads  since  the  middle  of 
March,  with  high  winds  from  every  quarter 
nearly  every  day  during  April.  The  earth 
has  become  thirsty,  and  wheat  and  grass  are 
at  a  stand-still  for  the  want  of  water.  My 
one  acre  of  Blaclc-bearded  Centennial,  which 
lias  gone  safety  through  two  Winters,  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  freezes  of  this  Spring,  aud  is 
wholly  dead.  Such  are  the  fortunes  of  new 
ventures.  Wheat  on  the  ground  is  80  per 
cent,  of  a  stand,  and  could  we  get  rain  soon 
to  wet  up  the  parched  and  thirsty  plants  the 
crop  might  possibly  be  better  than  that;  but 
without  rain  very  soon  it  must  go  below  65  per 
cent.  I  have  never  kuowu  such  a  dry,  cold 
and  windy  April.  Every  drop  of  moisture  iu 
the  earth  seems  sucked  up  by  the  very  touch  of 
those  fierce  northeast  and  west  winds,  blowing 
alternately  three  days  from  one  point  and  then 
three  from  another.  The  prospect  for  fruit  is 
quite  promising  iu  apples  and  peaches;  the 
buds  developed  sufficiently  to  show  the  blos¬ 
soms  ready  to  burst  when  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  to  admit  of  their  opening.  T.  p.  D. 

Minnesota. 

Pine  City,  Chemung  Co.,  May  5. — Six 
inches  of  snow  fell  here  yesterday.  Season 
very  cold  aud  backward.  Seeding  about  half 
finished.  Milch  cows  scarce  aud  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Stock  of  all  kinds  high  and  tending 
upwards.  G.  a.  r. 

Missouri 

Eldex,  Miller  Co.,  May  1.— Spring  very 
backward.  Farmers  through  sowing  oats  ami 
very  busy  pkmtiug  corn.  A  larger  acreage 
than  usual  't  ill  be  put  under  this  year.  We 
are  about  three  weeks  behind  in  planting  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  Cold,  wet  weather  has 
retarded  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  Wheat* 
especially  where  sown  broadcast,  is  badly 
winter-killed,  and  will  hardly  make  a  fail- 
average  crop.  Where  drilled  in  the  wheat 
looks  much  better  and  is  not  nearly  so  badly 
frozen  out,  n.  J.  s. 


<Tl)f  l/hunst. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


STRUCTURE  AND  CARE  OF  A  COLD  GRAPERY. 

R.  L.,  Calumet  Station,  Canada. — How 
should  a  “cold  grapery”  be  erected  and 
cared  for? 

Ans. — A  span,  half-span,  or  lean-to  roofed 
structure  of  such  porportions  as  you  wish — the 
lean-to  is  the  sort  most  commonly  used.  The 
front  may  be  one  to  three  feet  high,  the  back 
nine  to  fifteen  feet  or  more,  the  width  15  to  SO 
feet  or  more,  and  the  pitch  of  roof  from  SO  to 
45  degrees.  Use  locust,  cedar  or  other  long-last¬ 
ing  wood  under  ground, good  pine  stock  for  ra ft" 
ers  and  mountings,  double  thick  glass  aud  ha  ve 
means  for  ample  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the 
bouse  and  a  moderate  amount  at  the  front.  The 
house  should  face  from  southeast  to  south' 
southwest,  but  uever  north  or  west.  The 
border  should  run  the  full  length  of  the  house, 
be  two  feet  deep  and  consist  of  enriched  turfy 
Loam,  as  that  obtained  from  rotted  sod  from 
a  pasture.  It  may  not  be  over  four  feet  wide 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  room  should  be  left  to 
increase  it  on  demand  to  12  or  15  feet  wide 
The  border  may  be  altogether  outside  and  the 
vines  brought  inside  into  the  grapery  through 
holes  iu  the  front  and  near  the  ground,  or  the 
border  may  be  partly  inside  aud  partly  out,  in 
which  case  plant  the  vines  inside.  It  is  <>f 
extreme  importance  that  the  border  should  be 
thoroughly  drained.  The  vines  should  be  four 
feet  apart,  and  confined  to  the  one-rod  princi¬ 
ple.  Wires  should  be  stretched  ulong  inside 
the  grapery  18  inches  from  the  glass  aud  eight 
inches  from  one  another,  on  which  to  traiu  the 
vines.  Some  gardeners  prefer  the  wires  15  or 
16  inches  apart,  but  those  that  are  closer  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  alternate  lateral  plan  of  training. 
When  Die  vines  are  growing  encourage  them 
by  means  of  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere;  use 
the  hose  or  syringe  and  sprinkling-pot  freely* 
and  water  the  border  copiously.  Ventilate 
moderately  iu  warm  and  mild  weather,  keep 
somewhat  close  in  cool  weather,  avoid  cold 
drafts  and  ventilate  more  freely_  as  the 


fruit  aud  vines  approach  maturity.  Do  not 
hose  the  vines  while  in  blossom,  nor  when  the 
grapes  are  coloring.  When  the  fruit  is  all  out 
give  all  the  ventilation  available,  and  when 
the  wood  is  well  ripened  aud  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  prune  the  vines,  unfasten  them  from 
the  wires  and  after  a  time  bend  and  cover 
them  over  with  earth  as  you  would  raspberry 
or  out-door  vine  canes,  or  cover  them  up  with 
mats  and  straw.  If  your  vines  are  plauted 
inside  the  house  and  you  keep  out  frost  from 
it  for  the  sake  of  other  plauts  you  may  grow  in 
it,  this  covering  is  unnecessary.  A  little  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  as  may  bo  contributed  from  two 
four-inch  hot  water  pipes,  although  riot  abso¬ 
lutely  ueeessarv  is  of  good  use  in  a  cold 
grapery  to  maintain  a  sweet  atmosphere  at 
sotting  and  stoniugtimes,  on  dull,  muggy  days, 
and  assist  iu  ripening  the  wood.  If  a  cool 
grapery  is  used  for  other  plauts  as  well,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  grape-vines  free 
from  mealy  bugs  and  other  vermin.  When 
pruned  the  vines  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
When  growing,  thrips  aud  red  spider  will 
appear  if  the  atmosphere  is  diy,  aud  mildew 
if  cold  drafts  are  admitted;  ahum  hint 
sprinkling  and  syringing  may  check  the  in¬ 
sects.  anil  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the 
mildewed,  leaves  may  stop  the  ravages  of  that 
evil:  but  either,  if  once  established,  is  hard  to 
erase.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  best  grape 
for  general  cultivation;  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  is  the  best  “white:”  Black  Alicante 
aud  Lady  Downes  are  good  late  kinds.  Uue- 
year  old  plants  are  best,  and  in  planting  un¬ 
ravel  and  spread  out  the  roots:  if  you  plant 
them  intact  as  you  turn  them  out  of  the  pot 
they  will  uever  make  the  fine  growth  they 
would  otherwise. 

"HELP”  FROM  CASTLE  GARDEN. 

Several  Subscribers  ask  how  they  can  obtain 
“help”  from  the  Labor  Bureau  at  Castle  Gar¬ 
den,  the  great  immigrant  depot  of  this  city. 

Ans. — From  an  interview  with  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  other  sources  we  have  learnt 
the  following  particulars: — The  office  charges 
no  fee  or  commission  of  any  sort  to  employer 
or  immigrant.  It  furnishes  not  only  domestic 
help,  agricultural  or  nuskilled  labor,  but  also 
all  kinds  of  skilled  laborers,  mechanics,  ar¬ 
tisans,  etc.  Land  speculators  arc  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and 
all  propositions  looking  to  the  sale  or  leasing 
of  land  to  immigrants  w  ill  be  rejected.  Em¬ 
ployee  applying  at  the  office  must  l>e  either 
known  to  the  Superintendent,  or  produce 
satisfactory  reference.  Agents  must  be  duty 
authorized  by  their  principals,  aud  be  well 
recommended.  The  office  does  not  make  con¬ 
tracts  for  immigrants  with  the  employer;  it 
does  not  fix  the  amount  of  wages,  or  the 
time  of  service,  or  prescribe  any  other  con¬ 
dition  of  the  contract;  it  leaves  all  these  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  settled  by  the  voluntary-  agreement 
of  the  parties  immediately  interested,  and 
assists  them  only  by  giving  all  needful  in¬ 
formation  aud  advice.  Employers  must  iu 
all  cases  provide  for  the  transportation  of  their 
employes  to  the  respective  places  of  destina¬ 
tion,  If  means  sufficient  to  pay  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  are  remitted  to  the  office,  care  of  the 
Superintendent,  with  the  request  to  send 
hired  help  to  the  applicant,  the  office  will  see 
that  the  employe  is  properly  started  on  his 
journey.  Iu  such  applications  employ  ers  should 
state  distinctly  the  description  of  labor  re¬ 
quired.  the  nationality  preferred,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  proposed.  Remittances  to  the  office 
should  be  made  in  National  Currency,  Post- 
Office  Order,  or  Checks  on  a  New  York  City 
Bank.  To  secure  the  arrival  of  employes, 
where  it  is  possible  their  baggage  will  be 
checked  through  to  destination,  aud  the  checks 
sent  by  mail  or  express  to  the  employer. 
When  through  checking  of  the  baggage  is  not 
feasible,  it  will  be  forwarded  by  express.  It 
is  suggested  To  employers  residing  in  the 
country,  who  desire  Immigrant  help,  that  the 
expense  and  risk  of  transportation  to  distant 
places  may  he  greatly  reduced  by  their  club¬ 
bing  together  and  appointing  one  of  their 
number  as  employing  and  forwarding  agent 
for  all  tlie  members  of  the  club. 

“PRIOR  RIGHT”  TO  WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

Subscriber ,  Johnson  Co.,  Wyoming. — What 
constitute  a  prior  right  to  the  use  of  water 
from  a  stream  for  irrigating  purposes?  Here 
is  a  case:  A.  has  taken  out  the  “first"  ditch, 
but  not  chartered  the  same.  B,  has  taken  out 
the  second  ditch  aud  “ chartered ”  the  same. 
Now  suppose  tlie  stream  to  contain  only 
enough  water  to  supply  one  party  at  a  time, 
which  partv  lias  the  “ legal  right ”  to  the  first 
use  of  Die  water  f 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  A.  K.  BLOUNT, OF  COLORADO. 

"The  questions  involved  in  the  distribution  of 
water  for  irrigating  purj  ones  in  this  as  well  as 
other  State  are  very  complicated,  No  de¬ 
cision  with  regard  to  the  real  ownership  of 
water  has  ever  been  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  State.  If  A.  settles  on  a  stream 
appropriating  a  part  or  all  of  the  water  he  or 
his  heirs  can  hold  it  forever,  charter  or  no 


charter,  provided  he  can  prove  his  priority  to 
the  w  ater  or  to  the  ditch  he  took  out.  The 
charter  makes  no  difference.  It  gives  uo  more 
title  to  the  water  than  if  he  had  noue. 
Priority  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  the 
"legal-’  Dtle.  He  has  a  right  to  run  ditches  or 
canals  over  government,  lands  anywhere  across 
the  Plains  for  100  miles  more  or  less,  to  get 
w  ater  on  his  claim  and  no  one  can  interfere. 
If  his  ditch  or  canal  takes  all  the  water  ns  the 
first, aud  he  can  prove  it, nobody  can  take  water 
above  him  or  above  liis  gate  out  of  the  same 
stream,  or  even  out  of  a  fork  of  the  stream, 
neither  can  anybody  divert  any  part  of  it  or 
build  a  dam  to  turn  it.”  This  is  a  matter 
of  equity  aud  the  rule  should  hold  as  good  iu 
Wyoming  or  anywhere  else  as  in  Colorado. 

MILDEW  ON  LETTUCE,  ETC. 

.4.  E.  G\.  Westfield,  Mass. — 1.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  the  rust  that  attacks  lettuce  iu  the 
hot-houses?  2.  Is  there  any  variety  of  lettuce 
free  froui  the  disease?  8.  What,  is  the  cause  of 
this  rust?  4.  Has  anyone  tried  the  filling  of  the 
bench,  first  with  coarse  gravel,  next  with  sand 
and  then  with  prepared  soil?  5,  Would  such  un- 
derdrainage  lie  likely  to  savothecrop?  (1.  Would 
concrete  composed  of  stones,  pebbles,  coarse 
gravel,  sand  and  cement  lie  good  material  for 
the  sides  of  a  greenhouse? 

Ans. — 1.  None  of  any  practical  importance. 
Lime  or  sulphur  sprinkled  frequently  and 
freely  over  the  plants  Is  very  beneficial,  but  to 
remove  such  substances  when  the  lettuce  is 
wanted  for  the  table  is  so  puzzling  a  task  as  to 
b  a  serious  objection  to  their  use.  3.  None; 
so  far  as  our  experience  has  extended,  all 
varieties  are  more  or  less  subject  to  this  de¬ 
structive  (>cst.  3.  It  is  caused  by  a  mildew- 
very  similar  to  the  grape  mildew,  although 
more  rapid  aud  destructive  in  its  work.  4.  No 
one  that  we  know  of.  5.  No,  wo  thiuk  that  it 
would  do  but  very  little,  if  any,  good.  6.  Yes. 
If  our  correspondent  desires  to  cultivate  let¬ 
tuce  under  glass  we  advise  the  use  of  fresh 
soil  for  every  crop,  as  we  have  liud  no  trouble 
from  mildew  on  soil  where  lettuce  lias  uot 
been  previously  grown,  and  we  think  that  our 
correspondent  w  ould  do  much  better  by  culti¬ 
vating  lettuce  in  frames  rather  than  in  a  hot¬ 
house,  so  that  the  sash  can  be  removed  and 
air  be  given  on  all  suitable  occasions.  An 
abundant  supply  of  air  aud  the  use  of  fresh 
soil  for  every  crop  will  do  more  to  prevent  the 
mildew,  or  rot,  thau  anything  else  we  know  of. 

SOWING- GRASS  SEED. 

C.  W ,  London. — 1.  How  about  sowing  gras 
seed  among  coni  or  beans  just  after  cultiva¬ 
tion?  2.  What  mixture  of  grass  seed  would 
be  best  for  a  strong  loam  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  To  sow- grass  seed  in  a  cultivated 
crop  is  to  do  away  with  most  of  the  benefits 
of  the  cultivation,  and  it  would  be  a  veiy  poor 
way  of  gettiug  grass,  as  the  grass  would  be 
much  injured  by  the  tramping  and  working 
over  it.  It  would  be  better  to  clear  off  the 
crop  as  early  as  possible,  seed  down  to  rye 
with  the  grass  seed  and  cut  the  rye  in  May 
for  green  fodder,  which  would  give  more  feed 
than  pasture,  and  wait  until  Full  for  the  grass 
to  grow.  2.  A  good  mixture  of  grasses  for 
pasture  would  be  Perennial  Rye  Grass; 
Meadow  Fescue;  Meadow  Oat  Grass  aud 
Fow  l  Mcudow  Grass,  of  each  three  pecks  pel- 
acre.  These  seeds  are  very  light  and  bulky,  ’ 
but  the  above  quantities  will  furnish  a  thick 
growth  and  make  a  close  sod  in  two  years. 

DISTANCE  IN  SHIPPING  FEACnES. 

H.  T.  V.,  West  Point,  Ark. — How  far  cau 
peaches,  packed  in  boxes  aud  intended  for 
railroad  shipment,  be  hauled  without  damage 
iu  a  spring  wagon  ? 

Ans. — The  distauceto  which  peaches  can  be 
transported  over  a  good  road,  in  a  proper 
spring  wagon,  is  principally  dependent:  1, 
upon  the  rqiencss  of  the  fruit,  and  2,  upon  Die 
temperature  at  the  time.  Much  will  also  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  distance  they  are  to  go,  after¬ 
ward  by  rail;  anil  the  delay  in  reaching  the 
consumer.  The  constant  jar,  and  the  rough 
handling  inseparable  from  ordiuaiy  railroad 
transportation,  comiug  after  the  fruit  has  be¬ 
come  mellow,  are  far  more  frying  than  precious 
transportation  on  springs.  We  would  consid¬ 
er  the  necessity  of  wagon  transportation,  be¬ 
yond  a  distance  of  five  to  ten  miles,  as  u  serious 
obstacle  to  success  in  peach  growing  for  mur- 
ket,  especially  when  railroad  transportation 
must  follow . 

GARGET. 

E.  M.  Van  C.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. — The 
milk  iu  one  of  the  teats  of  a  cow  that  calved 
a  week  ago,  is  watery,  thick  aud  lumpy.  The 
milk  from  the  other  teats  is  all  right,  but.  she 
didn’t,  yield  ns  much  as  usual  after  comiug  iu, 
and  although  she  is  we)  laud  hearty,  she  appears 
to  be  drying  up;  bow-  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans.-  The  cow  is  suffering  from  garget  or 
or  inflamed  udder.  It  is  necessary  iu  such  a 
case  to  draw  all  the  milk  very  carefully,  and 
especially  get  away  all  the  clotted  and  thick 
matter,  which  it  left  iu  the  milk  ducts  will  do 
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great  harm.  If  this  thick  matter  cannot  be 
drawn  away,  a  solution  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  water  may  be  in¬ 
jected  into  the  udder  with  a  syringe  and  after 
a  few  minutes  milked  out.  The  soda  will  dis¬ 
solve  the  thickened  milk.  Eight  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts  may  be  given  as  soon  as  possible. 

CHICKEN  POX. 

M.  McC.,  Achor,  O. — What  ails  my  young 
chicks'  Their  skin  rises  like  a  blister,  gener¬ 
ally  beginning  to  do  so  under  the  wings,  but 
the  whole  body  is  puffed  up  before  the  little 
things  die. 

Ans. — It  is  chicken  pox.  The  chicks  should 
be  kept  very  warm  and  dry  and  the  feed 
should  be  warm.  It  would  be  well  to  mix  a 
little  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  feed,  about  a 
good  pinch  of  the  powdered  salt  for  a  dozen 
chicks;  it  should  be  given  every  day.  It  is  in 
fectious  and  will  probably  spread  through  the 
whole  flock. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

H.  A.,  Andover,  N.  B. — 1.  Would  it  besafeto 
apply  Paris-green  extended  with  plaster,  to 
potato  vines  with  the  baud  2.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Winter  rye  for  pasture  would  Spring 
rye  be  good  ?  3,  Is  the  Rural  still  opposed 
to  the  ensilage  system  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  it  cannot  be  well  distributed 
by  hand.  Though  it  is  quite  safe  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  a  very  wasteful  way.  Paris-green 
distributors  are  made  and  sold  bv  many;  but 
you  may  punch  holes  in  any  tin  vessel  and  lit 
a  handle  with  which  to  shake  the  poisoned 
plaster  over  the  plants.  2.  If  sown  in  Spring 
we  should  prefer  oats  to  be  cut  in  the  milk. 
3.  We  see  no  reason  to  change  our  view's  re¬ 
garding  ensilage.  We  have,  however,  never 
been  opposed  to  the  system;  but  we  have  al¬ 
ways  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  ordinary  farmers  to  allow'  amateurs,  en¬ 
thusiastic  sticklers  for  it,  and  ‘‘gentlemen 
farmers’*  to  prove  its  merits  before  incurring 
expense  and  risking  loss  in  building  expensive 
silos,  etc.  Haste,  exaggeration,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  rash  conclusions  drawn  from  insufficient 
trials — these  are  the  chief  things  to  which  the 
Rural  has  objected  in  the  ensilage  contro¬ 
versy,  and  these  it  will  always  oppose  in 
matters  that,  affect  the  interests  of  its  friends. 
As  to  the  system  of  ensilage  itself,  we  merely 
suspend  judgment  until  its  merits  or  demerits 
are  proved  by  experiment,  an  example  it 
w'ould  be  well  to  follow  in  all  expensive  inno¬ 
vations. 

R.  S.  A.,  Goochland  Co.,Va. — 1.  Which  is  the 
best  variety  of  potato  for  late  or  Summer 
planting ?  2.  Which  is  the  better  plan— to 
plant  the  whole  potato  or  pieces  thereof,  and  if 
the  latter,  how  many  eyes  to  a  piece?  3. 
Should  manure  he  applied  above  or  below  the 
potato  “soed”?  4.  Which  is  the  better — level 
or  hill  cultivation?  5.  Should  manure  be  up- 
plied  iu  the  hill  or  broadcast? 

Ans. — 1.  We  must,  request  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  answer  this  question.  The  Rural  has 
had  no  experience  in  late  planting,  2.  We 
prefer  to  cut  the  potato's  in  good-sized  pieces, 
each  having  one  or  two  stioug  eyes.  3.  It  de¬ 
pends  ujK>n  the  soil  and  kind  of  manure.  If 
chemical  fertilize!  s  are  referred  to — always 
above  the  pieces.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  leachy 
and  farm  manure  is  used,  WO  should  think  it 
would  be  well  to  harrow  the  manure  in.  If  cluy- 
ey,  plow  it  under.  <  Inly  well  decomposed  farm 
manure  should  be  used  for  potatoes.  4.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  reply,  level  culture  for  sandy 
soils,  which  usually  suffer  for  moisture;  lull 
culture  for  clayey  or  moist  soils.  5.  If  one’s 
manun'  is  limited,  then  manure  in  the  hill — 
otherwise  broadcast.  In  the  ease  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  when  potatoes  are  planted  iu  drills, 
wo  place  the  pieces,  then  cover  lightly,  spread 
the  manure  and  then  till  up  the  drills  and  har¬ 
row'  with  a  smoothing  or  inclined-tooth  harrow, 

J.  R.  R  ,  Rush  City.  Minn.—  l.  How  will  it  do 
to  plant  potatoes  by  dropping  them  iti  the  fur¬ 
row'  when  plowing?  2.  How  many  loads  of  hen- 
marniro  are  equal  to  20  loads  of  barnyard 
manure,  bulk,  not  weight,  to  be  considered? 
3.  Are  Brown  Leghorns  and  Seh rights  good 
Winter  layers?  4.  In  the  Rural  F.  S.  Distri¬ 
bution  what  are  the  flower  seeds  that  look  like 
Sunflower  seeds! 

Ans. — 1.  Potatoes  may  be  plautod  iu  the 
way  mentioned,  but  the  plowing  should  be 
very  even  and  straight  or  the  rows  will  be 
too  crooked  for  easy  cultivation,  and  the  seed 
should  be  placed  carefully  on  the  side  of  the 
furrow,  and  not  on  the  hard  bottom,  It  is  a 
hasty  and  not  very  desirable  way  of  planting 
unless  the  land  is  in  the  very  lx*st  order  and 
the  plowman  is  an  expert.  2.  Hen-manure 
is  w  orth  four  times  as  much  as  an  equal  bulk 
of  ordinary  barnyard  manure.  8.  Brown 
Leghorns  are  among  the  best  fowls  for  eggs  in 
Winter.  American  Sebrights  are  bred  for 
feathers,  and  as  yet  have  no  reputation  as 
profitable  layers.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
leave  these  to  the  fanciers  for  the  present 
and  see  what  they  will  make  of  them.  There 
are  quite  enough  good  fowls  without  these.  4. 
They  are  seeds  of  the  Dwarf  Russiau  Sunflower, 


C.  R.  T.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  will 
prevent  lice  from  getting  on  young  cherry 
grafts  and  wrhat  will  get  rid  of  them  when 
on?  2.  The  bark  on  some  apple  trees  turns 
black  and  becomes  scabby  and  the  branches 
dry  UP  and  die.  What  the  cause  and  remedy  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Syringing  or  spraying  with  water 
to  which  tobacco,  whale  oil  soap  or  carbolic  acid 
has  been  added.  We  do  not  know  what  will 
prevent  them  from  gettiug  on  the  leaves.  2 
We  ascribe  thy*  to  soil  either  too  moist  or  not. 
well  drained.  Please  tell  us  if  your  trees  are 
not  growing  in  such  a  soil.  What  is  known 
as  blight  in  the  apple  is  generally  confined  to 
the  terminal  shoots. 

F,  B.  L.,  Saxton's  River,  Vt, — At  this  time 
should  the  ground  be  hoed  between  the  straw¬ 
berry  rows,  or  should  the  weeds  be  picked 
without  disturbing  the  ground  much?  Should 
the  Winter  mulch  lie  removed?  What  fertil¬ 
izer,  if  any,  should  be  used; 

Ans. — No,  do  not  boe  the  soil  between  the 
rows.  It  is  safer  not  to  disturb  it  until  after 
fruiting.  Better  to  leave  the  straw,  raking  if 
off  the  plants  between  the  rows.  Bone  dust 
and  wood  ashes  may  be  advantageously  used 
earlier.  It’s  now  rather  late.  Liquid  manure 
would  serve  you  well. 

M.  T.  IF.,  Adams  Creek,  Trim. — What  is 
the  proper  kind  of  feed  to  be  given  to  hens 
that  rim  out  all  the  while,  but  don’t  seem  to 
lay  as  well  as  they  ought? 

Ans.— Corn,  wheat,  buckwheat.  As  to  quan¬ 
tity  give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat  up 
without  leaving  any.  How  old  are  your  hens? 
Are  they  free  from  vermin?  Do  they  get  fresh 
water  daily  ? 

D.  G.  B.,  Catskill .  N.  ¥..  sends  cocoons 
found  on  pear  and  currant  trees  for  name  of 
inclosed  insects. 

Ans. — The  specimens  sent  are  the  cocoons  of 
Sarnia  cecropia  or  Cecropia  Moth,  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  insects.  The  caterpillar  is  about 
four  inches  long,  pale  green,  with  large 
tubercles  colored  green,  blue,  yellow  and  red. 
It  feeds  upon  apple,  plum,  cherry,  currant  and 
mam'  forest  trees.  It  is  never  known  to  do 
much  damage. 

W,  A.  C. ,  Temple,  Texas. — 1.  When  should 
strawberry  seed  be  planted — in  the  Fall  or 
early  Spring?  2,  I  have  some  Pecan  nud 
Black-walnut  trees  planted  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart  and  four  feet  aoart  in  the  drill;  had  1 
better  plant  cotton  among  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  immedi¬ 
ately  or  kept  until  the  next  Spring.  2.  We 
should  prefer  to  keep  the  cotton  separate. 
The  Black- walnut  is  a  bad  neighbor. 

W.  I.  C.,  Wilkinson  Co.,  Ga. — What  is  a  list 
of  10  good  flowering  shrubs  for  Middle  Georgia  ? 

Ans. — Much  depends  on  soil,  situation  and 
exposure.  Crape  Myrtle,  Philadelphus  grandi 
floras,  Magnolia  Soulangeaua,  Chinese 
Tamarix,  Viburnum  plicatum,*"  Forsyth i a 
viridissima.  White  Weigela.  Double-flowering 
Reeve’s  S p i nva . Destuodiu m  penduliflorum  and 
Japanese  P  ivet  are  as  good  as  any. 

T.  C.  I).,  Dnlerille,  Bq, — If  I  buy  any  other 
fruit  evaporator,  is  it  likely  that  the  Alden 
Evaporator  Co.  will  claim  royalty  on  it? 

Ans. — The  American  Manufacturing  Co. 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  wrote  us;  "We  are  uot  in 
conflict,  nor  have  we  any  controversy  with 
the  Aldiue  or  any  other  tower  evaporators.” 

C.  .4.  T.,  Hardy ,  Neb. — 1.  What  breed  of 
ducks  are  best  for  general  profit?  2.  Where  can 
they  be  obtained  nearest  us? 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  perhaps  Pekiu  ducks 
would  prove  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  any 
other  variety.  2.  Write  to  J.  M.  Anderson, 
Salina,  Kansas. 

B.  C.  B’. ,  Rahway,  X.  J. — How  much  water 
should  be  added  to  liquid  manure  caught  iu  a 
cistern  under  the  stable,  to  render  it  safe  to 
apply  it  to  strawberries? 

Ans. — One  gallon  of  liquid  manure  to  a 
flour  barrel  of  water. 

Subscriber,  Poplar  J/?.,  Va. — Does  the 
Rural  offer  corn  premiums  this  year  ? 

Ans.— No. 

J.  W.,  Fleming,  N.  I’. — The  worms  were 
dried  up  to  mere  threads. 

O.  W.  Grant. — These- are  seeds  of  the  Euca¬ 
lyptus  globulus,  we  suppose.  The  tree  w  ill 
prove  useless  iu  your  climate.  It  will  stand 
but  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  The  seeds  germi¬ 
nate  freely.  Sow  in  boxes  or  pots. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  May  12 : 

N.  J.  S.— G.  W.  S.— W.  A— M.  P.  P.—J.  F.  S.-J.  L. 
C.— C.  S.  F.-W.  U.  I..-U.  W.  G.,  thanks— H.  C.  K„ 
Seedling:  apples  received.  Do  you  think  them  as  good 
as  Baldwin’s? -IT.  H.  W.  -S.  W.  N.-d.  H.  G. — G.  R. 

A.  S.  M.  1\  V.  -J.  C.  S.-K.  F.  P.-H.  C.  R-A.  J.  McC., 
well  done—  F.  P.  a— 0.  W.-H.  8.— W\  S.  T.  P.  D.-C- 
M.  P,,  McglmrrtilzA,  Callfornlca— L.  H.  W  .  the  Rural 
will  never  use  the  word  again— F.  K.  M. — J.  E.  Swezey. 
What  Is  the  name  of  the  potato,  please?  Is  It  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  your  own?— C.  E.  P.,  thanks— O.  J.  K.— W.  W 
P.,  corn  not  received— F.  B.  L.— J.  R  -W.  F..  glad— J. 
H.  S.  -D.  G.  B.  H,  A  4,  K  F, 
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“BUHACH, 

The  Great  California  Insect  Exterminating  Wonder! 


Its  Incontestiblo  and  uni¬ 
versal  efficacy  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt,  not 
only  In  the  almost  instanta¬ 
neous  extermination  of  ver 
min  infesting  the  dwellings 
and  persons  of  men.  domestic 
animals,  fowls,  and  birds,  bur 
also  those  noxious  insects 
which  every  year  commit 
such  wholesale  ravages  upon 
the  cereals,  fruit,  n.-getaw-, 
flowers,  trees,  and  shrubberv 
— lu  the  Held,  garden,  or 
chard,  nod  warehouse.  We 
have  tried  Its  efficacy  on 
weevils,  caterpillars,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  midges,  crickets,  taran 
tn las,  cockroaches,  spiders, 
codlln  moths, house  flics,  ecor- 
[jlons,  phylloxera,  unts,  scale, 
bugs,  plant-lice,  moths,  bee¬ 
tles,  grasshoppers,  locusts, 
bedbugs,  fleas,  ami  every 
Other  species  of  Insect  to  la 
found  tu  CaJlfortiln,  and  h/tvr 
not  found  a  single  specie* 
that  could  resist  the  banefui 
effects  of  Itils  Inestimable 
Powder.  All  important  ad 
vantage  possessed  by  the  j 
Powder  of  Bultneh  ovej  U., 

ail  other  preparations  of  the L25 _ 

kind  is  that  Butcher*.  Hu- 

E.  W.  Hilgurd 


ker*.  and  Confectioners 
can  use  ft  with  perfect  Impu¬ 
nity,  for  It  Is  entirely  harmless 
otherwise,  and  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  man  or  beast  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  danger  to 
health,  only  parasites  and 
vermin  feeling  any  IB  effects 
from  its  presence.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Insects  to  be  destroyed 
may  be  divided  Into  four 
classes:  First— Those  Injuri¬ 
ous  to  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture.  Secoud— To  domes¬ 
tic  economy  and  personal 
comfort  aud  cleanliness. 
Third— To  the  industrial 
branches  and  manufactured 
articles.  Fourth— Collections 
of  Natural  History,  Books, 
etc.  Having  been  already 
sufficiently  explicit.  In  regard 
to  the  two  first  classes,  we 
shall  only  say.  in  relation  to 
the  others,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  powder  to  furs, 
feathers,  and  woolen  pro 
ducts  will  give  the-  most  grati¬ 
fying  results,  and  that  In  the 
conservation  of  collections  of 
fnramalia.  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep¬ 
tiles,  Anatomical  Prepara¬ 
tions,  Herbariums.  Books, 
etc.,  it  possesses  advantages 
shared  by  none  other. 


Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  K.  W.  Hilgurd.  A.  J.  Cook,  and  W.  A.  Henry  recommend  l  it.  of  B'diui-h  to  from 
70  to  ‘->0  gallons  of  water,  sprayed  upon  plant-eating  Insects,  n-  the  most  satisfactory  remedy.  Our  own 
recent  experiments  with  Alcohol,  Water,  and  Buhach  prove  that  this  last  method  can  bo  safely  and  most 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  most  resisting  species  of  Insects.  One  pound  of  Bnhach  placed  In  a  Lorre, 
mixed  with  one  quart  of  alcohol  and  kept  corked  21  hour*,  after  that  adding  oue  quart  of  water  and  keeping 
it  corked  for  2-1  hours  more;  after  that  the  mLxture  is  ready  to  use  at  any  time  by  adding  from  25  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  according  to  the  species  or  Insect  you  may  wish  to  exterminate. 

We  recommend  the  San  Jose  .Spray-Tip  Nozzle.  It  can  ho  attached  to  any  good  force  pump.  This  mix¬ 
ture  will  clear  the  Tree,  Plants,  Vines,  or  Slirubs  of  any  species  of  Insects,  nud  will  not  in  the  least  Injure  the 
blossom,  young  fruit,  or  young  growth  of  trees  or  leaves  no  more  than  so  much  of  dear  water. 

We  will  ship  Pi  nuy  address  our  Buhaeh.  In  t-  ft.  cans,  at  75  cents  per  !»>..  and  you  can  buy  alcohol  at  any 
whuleimlo  liquor  stpre  for  81.2U  per  gallqn.  so  that  your  strongest  mixture  will  cost  you  only  from  two  to 
four  cents  a  gallon  Remember  that  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  recommends  rhi-,  above  all  the  other  preparations, 
and  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  La  using,  Michigan,  savs  in  his  letter  to  us,  dated  .lammrv  20, 1SS3;  !‘I  think  the 
cold  water  mixture,  applied  with  a  force  pump.  Is  rite  most  satisfactory  method  of  making  use  of  this  Inval¬ 
uable  romedv  against  mir  noxious  plant  eating  insect*  fie  further  says.  "  the  future  of  this  Insecticide  is 
assured,  but  it  takes  time  to  move  the  world,  and  1  shall  do  all  I  can  to  establish  Its  importance  in  the  minds 
of  the  people." 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henrv,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  says;  “Pare,  fresh  ’Buhacli’  will  kill  insects  as  cer¬ 
tainly  nnd  surely  as  Vnricgrecn,  only  "tie  shook)  get  the  genuine  article  arid  use  It  Intelligently.  Its  abso¬ 
lute  safety  renders  It  particularly  desirable  for  this  purpose.  Its  power  Is  due  to  a  volatile  oil,  and,  if  used 
Intelligently,  It  is  a  wonderful  Insecticide.  I  shall  say  good  things  of  it  whenever  opportunity  offers.” 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley.  Chief  C.  S.  Entomological  Com  mis- loner,  Washington,  D.  (*.,  has  all  along  recom¬ 
mended  Buhaeh.  and  commenting  upon  tile  experiments  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  he  says:  "They  ure  Interesting, 
os  confirming  all  we  have  hitherto  said  lu  recommendation  of  this  powder  for  the  imported  Cnhbage  Worm, 
no  safe  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  which  had  been  discovered  before  we  recommended  this  powder,  and 
showed  that  tt-c-otihl  be  economically  used  when  simply  mixed  with  water.  Its  value,  used  in  this  way,  for 
the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  as  a  substitute  for  dangerous  arsenical  compounds,  will  at  once  be  appreciated. 
There  is  nothing  that  more  quickly  kills  the  dreaded  Cotton  Worm.  Its  virtues  in  the  house  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  commendation  from  me."  i  Prop.  C.  V.  Riley.i 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  Fruit  Growers  and  Gardeners  will  allow  their  valuable  crops  to  be 
destroyed  In  Ilie  future  bv  the  myriads  of  insects,  or  whether  they  will  wisely  step  forward  In  the  right 
direction.  We  say  to  all  that  mir  'BUT1ACH  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  that  no  remedy  presents  itself 
which  will  do  what  IIUHACII  will  do. 


Orders  for  lil’IT  ACI  I.  In  G-ll).  oansvvill  be  filled  at  75  cents 
per  1L>.,  m'  we  will  *ciul  by  mall  sample  packages,  front  275 
cents  to  $1.25,  on  receipt  of  price,  tree  of  charge. 

lU  IIAdl  PRODUCING  &  MFG 

151  Levee  Street,  Stoekton,  Cal. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS,  AGENTS, 

20  COLD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ROPP’S  COMPUTATION  DIARY. 


This  useful  and  convenient,  time  and  labor-saving  Pocket  Manual,  will  prove  an  indispensable 
guide  to  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic  aud  the  Business  man — in  fact,  to  every  one  who  has  calcu¬ 
lations  to  make.  It  is  infinitely  more  complete  and  practical  than  any  work  of  the  kind  ever 
offered  to  the  public  nnd  is  simply  without  comparison. 

The  tables  and  Buies  or  Methods,  which  are  nearly  all  original,  are  not  merelv  guess  work, 
or  copied  from  medical  almanacs,  but  have  al  1  been  prepared  and  proven  with  rigid  and  elaborate 
care,  and  hence  can  be  confidently  guaranteed  as  absolutely  accurate  aud  reliable. 

Item  bodies  on  72  lunres,  bv  an  ingenius  system,  nearly  100,000  arithmetical  calculations, 
besides  the  cream  of  Arithmetic  in  condensed  methods,  for  computing  Interest  and  all  other 
problems  in  percentage,  in  Merchandising,  Mensuration,  &c.,  usually  with  less  than  one-third 
the  figures  required  by  the  ordinary  processes. 

It  will  enable  anyone  to  find  the  correct  result  of  almost  every  practical  calculation  instantly ; 
and  thus,  uot  only  save  tedious  labor  and  valuable  time  but  frequently,  dollars  and  cents  as  well. 

It  will  show  how  many  bushels  and  odd  pounds  are  in  a  wagon  or  c-ar  load  of  IV heat.  Corn. 
Rye,  Oats  or  Barley  and  the  exact  amount  of  same  at  any  price  per  bushel,  without  making  a 
single  calculation. 

It  will  show  the  interest  at  a  glance,  on  any  amount,  for  anytime,  at  any  rate  per  cent. 

It  will  show  the  value  of  Cattle,  Hogs,  Hay,  Coal,  Cotton,  and  oil  kind  of  Merchandise  sold 
by  the  pound,  ton.  yard  or  dozeu. 

It  will  show  the  accurate  measurement  of  Boards.  Scantlings.  Timbers.  Saw  Logs,  Cord- 
wood.  Cisterns,  Tanks,  Barrels.  Granaries,  W agon-beds.  Corn-cribs,  Hay,  Land,  and  Carpenters’, 
Plasterers'  and  Brick  la  vers'  work. 

It,  will  show  the  Wages,  Board  or  rent  for  any  number  of  days  or  fractions  of  a  day,  at 
various  rates  per  Week  or  per  Month. 

It  will  show  the  equivalent  of  Wheat  in  Flour,  from  27  to  3fi  pounds  to  the  bushel;  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  market  quotations  in  dollars  and  cents;  the  Freight  per  bushel  on  all 
kinds  of  grain  from  1  to  60  cents  per  hundred  weight ;  the  number  of  pounds  required  to  make  a 
Bushel  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  seeds  and  vegetables. 

Besides  many  other  useful  tables  and  valuable  informal  ion.  it  contains  a  Perivtual  Calender, 
showing  on  what  day  of  the  week  any  date  w  ill  fall  iu  the  past  and  future,  for  nearly  forty 
centuries. 

The  book  is  neatly  printed  on  tine  tinted  paper  and  elegantly  bound  in  pocket  book  form, 
has  clear  and  comprehensive  explanations  in  English  and  German,  and  is  accompanied  bv 
Silicate  Slate.  Memorandum  find  Pocket  for  papers.  The  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced,  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  costing  barely  more  than  a  common  memorandum  in 
similar  bindiug,  although  the  author  spent  thousands  of  dollars  and  manv  of  his  leisure  hows, 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  bringing  the  book  to  its  present  state  of  usefulness  and  perfection. 

"A  new  publication  that  must  prove  of  Incalculable  heufit  to  the  commercial  world— unless  It  can  Itsel  f 
lculate  Its  own  worth:  for  It  calculates  almost  everything."  (Chicago  Times.]  Hundreds  of  testimonials  have 
lu,on  received  from  prominent  papers  mu!  niethonmtlclans. 

PRICES  OF  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  BINDING. 


No.  1.  Fine  F.nsrllsh  Cloth  assorted  colors.  sold  title,  with  memorandum;  -  -  -  $  .50 

No,  2.  "  "  "  "  “  “  “  with  flat,  slate,  pocket  and  memorandum,  .75 

No,  a.  “  Roan  Leather,  “  “  “  “  “  “  "  “  “  “  l.Ofl 

No.  5,  Am.  Russlu  “  ’*  “  "  "  * .  “  1.50 

No.  «.  Fine  “  Calf  “  “  “  ”  “  “  “  **  M  “  “  iOO 


rnrn ;  I  will  give  a  copy  of  this  Grand  Book  Free  to  any  one  sending  me  an  order  f°r 
three  books  at  the  retail  twice  of  No.  8,  5  and  0.  Get  three  of  your  friends  to  buy  one  each  an^ 
thus  vou  get  oue  free.  Extra  Slates  and  Memorandums  10c.  each.  8  for  35c,  In  Nos.  3,  4,  5. 
and  6,  the  memorandum  books  are  renewable:  that  is,  they  can  be  taken  out  and  new  ones 
inserted.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.  L.  HUNTINGTON,  Agent,  Malone,  New  York. 


P“KSU'  LONDON  PURPLE  p"g£.r 

i  maun.  TRADE  .MARK. 

tjr°  if  merest  denier  has  uot  got  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY'S  LONEON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O, 
V  5x1)  it  \m,»H  k  1H  tied  i  »l»ts  and  Uslin  cetaU, 
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Any  of  the  Rural  wheats  that  will  not 
stand  the  climate  when  planted  a  single 
grain  ten  inches  apart  each  way  in  a  well- 
drained  soil,  are  rejected.  Thus  the  Ru¬ 
ral  cross-breeds  will  have  one  merit  at 
least — that  of  extreme  hardiness. 


The  several  plants  of  “Blue  Mountain 
Raspberry"  sent  to  us  in  April  of  1881 
from  Wyoming  Territory,  have  been  dug 
up  and  thrown  away  as  too  tender  for  our 
climate.  The  Dwarf  Blackberry  sent  to 
us  by  the  Messrs.  Hale  of  Connecticut  in 
1881  has  also  proved  tender.  The  leaves 
were  small,  the  plant  quite  upright-grow¬ 
ing,  though  less  than  two  feet  high.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  a  curiosity  little  was  expected  from 
this  by  the  Hale  Brothers.  The  caues  of 
the  Christine  Raspberry  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Roe.  are,  for  the  most  part,  killed. 
Among  our  new  strawberries  not  one  is 
more  thrifty  than  the  James  Yick.  The 
plants  are  full  of  buds. 


It  pains  us  to  see  the  way  some  of  our 
neighbor  fanners  sow  their  fertilizers. 
When  dry  and  sown  when  the  wind  is 
blowing,  even  gently,  we  have  seen  the 
line  dust,  the  most  soluble  portion,  blown 
to  a  distance  of  75  feet.  “Oh,*1  said  one 
friend,  “it  all  goes  on  the  land.”  The 
best  way  is  either  to  mix  it  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  moist  earth  or  to  sprinkle 
water  upon  every  shovelful  through  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot.  Then  mix  with 
a  hoe  or  shovel.  Turning  it  once  suffices. 
In  this  way  the  dust  is  held  and  the  manure 
is  spread  just  where  it  is  wanted.  Applied 
as  we  have  suggested  one  pailful  is 
enough  for  a  bag — 200  pounds. 

- - 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  very  interesting  discussion 
of  the  Youth’s  Horticultural  Club  on 
page  322  of  this  issue.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  fanning  of  the  future  must 
descend  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
to-day,  and  that  with  them  rests  much  of 
its  advancement,  we  have  striven  and  are 
striving  to  make  this  department  as  bene¬ 
ficial  and  interesting  to  the  youths  as 
lies  in  our  power.  Through  its  columns 
it  is  our  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  children 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  farm,  and  to  recognize  that  “agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  grandest,  noblest  and  most 
useful  occupation  of  man.”  In  this  work 
we  would  kiudly  solicit  the  co-operation 
of  our  older  readers,  by  suggesting  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  the  Youths’  Column, 
and  by  aiding  them  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  youthful  experiments.  Although 
the  present  discussion  has  not  been  re¬ 
sponded  to  as  well  as  we  could  wish,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  future  will 
make  up  for  past  deficiencies.  In  next 
week’s  Rural  we  shall  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  which  we  think  will  be  pleasing 
to  all. 


Upon  its  first  introduction,  probably  no 
other  potato  has  ever  created  a  livelier  de¬ 
mand  than  has  the  Rural  Blush.  The 
general  excellence  of  the.  Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  White  Elephant  potatoes,  both  sent 
out  in  our  Free  Seed  Distribution,  has 
no  doubt  aided  in  creating  this  demand. 
Our  entire  supply  was  exhausted  before 
we  announced  the  closing  of  our  present 
seed  distribution,  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
complaints  of  those  who  wrote  that  the 
Blush  had  not  been  received  (the  number 
of  such  reports  received  was  far  greater 
than  we  had  counted  upon),  we 
were  obliged  to  dig  up  one  acre  of  small 
potatoes  which  had  been  planted  (one  in 
a  hill)  for  a  part  of  next  year’s  crop. 
This  supplied  us  with  over  3,000  small 
potatoes,  which  have  been  mailed  during 
the  past  week,  two  in  a  box,  for  each 
"omplaint.  We  have  claimed  for  the 
Blush  that  it  is  first,  in  quality,  yield  and 
in  keeping  properties,  and  these  are  the 
claims  we  still  make,  though  the  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  is  closed  and  not  less  than  30,- 
000  potatoes  have  been  sent  about  the 
country  to  be  tested.  If  our  claims  prove 
unfounded  our  friends  will  not  so  readily 
confide  in  what  we  say  regarding  our  next 
Distribution.  But  we  have  spoken  in 
good  faith  and  have  little  fear  that  the 
reports  from  our  subscribers  will  not,  in 
the  main,  support  the  Rukai/s  estimate, 


which  has  been  founded  upon  careful 
and  comparative  tests  in  different  soils 
and  localities. 


RURAL  WHEAT  TESTS. 


Tnu  following  notes  should  prove  of  value 
to  all  wheat  growers,  since  they  show 
which  of  over  200  kinds  have  proved  the 
hardiest  at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 
Our  present  wheat  plots  are  located  in  a 
most  trying  northeast  exposure.  We  take 
100  as  indicating  those  varieties  which 
have  passed  through  the  Winter  wholly 
unharmed.  Our  own  cross-breeds  are  not 
included  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  as 
yet  ready  to  offer  any  of  them  in  our  seed 
distributions.  Tt  may  he  said,  however, 
that  10  per  cent,  have  proven  entirely 
hardy,  20  per  cent,  quite  hardy,  while  the 
rest  have  been  injured  to  an  extent  that 
gives  little  promise  that  any  of  them  will 
ever  be  worthy  of  introduction — at  least 
for  this  climate.  A  variety  of  wheat  (un¬ 
named)  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Sir  .1.  B. 
Lawes  is  the  only  sort  that  can  he 
rated  at  100.  The  vigor  and  hardiness  of 
this  variety  are  something  remarkable. 
Landreth’s  Wheat,  95;  Bentley,  80;  Fult- 
zo-Clawson,  90;  Travis,  80;  from  C.  Lcet 
(name  unknown),  80;  from  J.  G.  Evans 
(called  Red-chaff),  75;  Armstrong,  85; 
Golden  Prolific.  (Johnson  &  Stokes),  80; 
Martin’s  Amber  (J.  A.  Everett),  80;  Cham¬ 
pion  Amber  (from  J.  S.  Woodward),  95; 
Ingersoll's  cross  between  Lancaster  and 
Armstrong,  90;  cross  between  Diehl  and 
Mediterranean  (from  W,  W.  Tracy,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.’s  Ex. 
Grounds),  92;  Ileige’s Prolific,  80.  White 
Lovett,  Rural  Winter  White  Towsc,  Ru¬ 
ral  Winter  Black-bearded  Centennial,  Ru¬ 
ral  Winter  Defiance  are  badly  winter-killed. 

WORK  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


Since  our  last  notes  we  have  planted  of 
potatoes  Jones’s  Prize-taker,  from  J.  A. 
Everett,  of  Pennsylvania;  a  seedling  from 

D.  IST,  West,  of  Montana.  Of  this  Mr. 
West  remarks  that  he  has  raised  90tne 
weighing  AH  pounds,  and  “  to-day 
(May  1st)  I  can  select  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.as  they  come, 20  potatoes  that 
will  weigh  one  pound  each  a  very  pretty 
seedling  from  M.  L.  Kcltzel,  of  Colfax  Co., 
Wyoming  Territory.  He  says  it  is  a  cross 
between  a  late  white  potato  and  the  Early 
Vermont.  Two  colors  came  from  the  cross 
— white  and  red — both  of  which  he  sends 
us;  Guelph,  from  W.  II.  Marcon,  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada;  Mount  Pleasant,  from  C. 

E.  Sloan,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mullaly,  from 
W.  E.  Weld,  of  N.  Y. 

Of  corn  we  have  planted  17  different 
kinds,  but  a  mere  mention  of  their  names 
would  scarcely  interest  our  readers. 

Of  grapes  we  have,  planted  Ulster  Co. 
Prolific,  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Aml'er.  El¬ 
vira,  Faith,  Pearl,  Transparent,  Dempsey, 
Owasso,  besides  several  that  we  are  re¬ 
quested  not  to  mention  at  present. 

Of  Raspberries  we  have  planted  Marl¬ 
boro  (as  our  readers  know),  Hansell, 
Superb,  Everbearing,  Crimson  Beauty. 

Of  Blackberries,  Early  Harvest,  Tay¬ 
lor’s,  Wilson  Jr.,  Stayman’s  Early. 

Of  currants  we  have  planted  Moore’s 
Ruby,  an  unnamed  kind  from  O.  IT.  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Vermont ;  and  Black  Champion, 
a  new  black  currant,  produced  in  England, 
of  promise. 

Of  strawberries  new,  or  not  yet  tested 
by  us,  we  have  received  (last  Fall)  a  num¬ 
ber  from  B.  Hathaway,  of  Michigan,  James 
Vick  (last  full),  Arnold’s  Pride  from  Pres. 
T.  T.  Lyon,  Nigh’s  Superb  from  J.  W. 
Nigh,  Piqua,  Ohio,  Big  Boh  and  Ironclad 
from  A.  M.  Purdy,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y. , 
Mrs.  Garfield  and  Walter  from  G.  II.  &  J. 
II.  Hale,  of  GlastoNbury,  Conn. 

WINTER  WHEAT. 


plowing  up  of  large  areas  in  Ohio  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  Missouri  a  reduction  from  83  to 
80  is  reported;  while  in  Indiana  and  New 
Jersey  the  condition  is  the  same  as  in 
April— 75  and  101  respectively.  All  the 
other  Northern  States,  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  show 
an  improvement  since  the  April  report, 
the  averages  being:  Connecticut,  96; 
Pennsylvania,  95;  Delaware,  85;  Mary¬ 
land,  99;  Virginia,  97;  North  Carolina, 
96;  South  Carolina,  93;  Georgia,  97; 
Alabama,  98;  Mississippi,  92;  Texas,  87; 
Arkansas,  86;  Tennessee.  88;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  90;  Kentucky,  81;  Kansas,  91; 
California.  77;  Oregon,  72 — an  improve¬ 
ment  of  15  points  in  California  and  of  17 
in  Oregon.  The  average  condition  of  the 
Winter  wheat  is  83  1-2  against  80  in  April. 

In  1879  and  1880  the  general  average 
was  99,  in  1881  it  was  88,  and  in  1882, 
102.  Two  years  ago  the  average  declined 
from  88  to  80  in  July,  while  last  year  it 
had  increased  from  100  in  May  to  104  at 
harvest  time.  In  all  the  Department’s  re¬ 
port  the  condition  indicated  by  100  mean  sa 
medium  growth  with  a  full  stand  and  a 
healthy  plant.  The  present  prospect  for 
the  Winter  wheat,  area,  in  view  of  the 
poor  condition  and  reduced  acreage,  is 
put  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  May  last, 
representing  a  loss  of  77,000,000  bushels, 
and  as  the  outcome  last  year  was  508,000,- 
000,  bushels  the  aggregate  this  year  should 
be  about  426.000, 000.  uni  ess  the  yield  in  the 
Spring  wheat  region  makes  up  the  short¬ 
age  in  the  Winter  wheat  area.  The  De¬ 
partment’s  reports  on  Spring  wheat,  will 
not  be  published  before  June  1,  but  Da¬ 
kota  already  reports  a  probable  increase  of 
30  per  cent.*,  while  in  Minnesota  86  per 
cent,  of  last  year’s  area  was  planted  on 
May  1 ;  and  an  increase  ot  15  per  cent,  is 
reported  in  Washington  Territory. 

A  BLOW  AT  THE  DRIVEN-WELL 
PATENT. 


appeal  will  be  made,  not  by  the  opponents 
of  the  patent,  as  in  the  Indiana  case,  hut 
by  its  supporters  who  are  now  enjoying 
the  novel  experience  ol  defeat.  More¬ 
over,  on  one  of  the  points  to  be  decided 
upon — that,  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
reissue — Judge  Bradley,  who  took  no 
part  in  deciding  the  Indiana  case,  will  be 
very  likely,  it  is  thought,  to  decide  ad¬ 
versely  to  the  patentee,  as  he,  like  several 
of  the*  other  Judges,  is  known  to  he  op¬ 
posed  to  the  flagrant,  abuses  often  covered 
hv  reissues  of  patents. 

This  signal  victory  is  due  to  the  courage 
and  persistency  of  an  alliance  of  Iowa 
farmers  against  whom  over  300  actions 
for  driven  well  royalty  were  pending  in 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Des  Moines. 
Many  others,  like  thousands  of  driven 
well  owners  throughout  the  country,  had 
either  paid  the  royalty  ou  first  demand  or 
confessed  judgment  and  settled  at  heavy 
costs.  So*  annoying  had  the  persecutions 
of  the  driven-well  agents  become  that  many 
defended  their  premises  with  shot-guns 
against  the  swarming  nuisances,  and  mob 
law  was  threatened.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  is  significant  in  that  it  possibly  fore¬ 
shadows  the  result  in  several  barbed-wire 
fence  patent  suits  to  be  decided  at  this 
term  of  the  same  Court.  Inasmuch  as 
the  term  of  a  patent  ends  17  years  from 
the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  original  patent 
(not  from  that  of  the  reissue),  Green’s 
patent  will  expire  on  January  13,  1885,  so 
that  it  has  less  than  three  years  still  to 
run;  but  unless  well-owners,  encouraged 
by  this  decision,  vigorously  oppose  the 
collection  of  royalty,  the  aggregate  of  the 
patentee’s  exactions  during  this  short 
period  is  likely  to  exceed  the  enormous 
sum  wrung  from  the  public  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  previous  extortions. 


Unusual  interest  has  been  felt  in  the 
May  crop  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Returns  came  in  the  first 
of  the  month,  and  it  took  to  the  tenth  to 
arrange  and  sum  them  up.  Several  days 
ago  reports  from  Chicago  stated  that  some 
of  the  great  grain  speculators  there  bail 
obtained  the  results  of  the  reports;  in 
other  words,  that  they  had  bribed  some  of 
the  employes  of  the  Department  to  betray 
the  “secrets”  of  the  office;  but  this  lias 
been  denied  from  Washington.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  the  condition  of  Winter 
wheat,  as  compared  with  last  mouth,  is 
considerably  lower  in  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  owing  to  injury  by 
frost  early  in  April,  and  the  real  damage 
by  March  freezing  was  more  fully  dis¬ 
closed  as  the  covering  of  snow  and  ice 
disappeared. 

The  average  is  77  for  New  York,  the 
depreciation  being  heaviest  in  Onondaga, 
Niagara,  Geuessee  and  Ontario  Counties; 
for  Michigan,  88;  for  Ohio,  62;  for  Illi¬ 
nois,  66 :  additional  loss  is  caused  by  the 


BREVITIES. 


Ever  since  Nelson  W.  Green’s  claims 
for  royalty  on  the  driven  well  began  to  be 
enforced,  we  have  been  steadily  and  very 
honestly  opposed  to  them,  believing  them 
unjust  and  oppressive.  When  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hines 
vs.  Wahl,  on  appeal  from  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict  (Indiana),  decided  by  an  even  Court, 
the  other  day,  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
tlie  patent,  we  warned  our  friends  that 
unless  the  decision  were  reversed,  the  ex¬ 
tortionate  royalty  must  be  paid,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  great  expenses  of  the  necessary7  litiga¬ 
tion,  farmers  and  all  others  opposed  to  the 
exactions  of  the  patentee,  should  combine ; 
for  the  outlay  that  would  he  too  heavy 
for  one  could  he  easily  borne  by  many. 

The  great  set-back  for  the  opponents  of 
the  patent  has  been  that  the  United  States 
Circuit  Courts,  before  which  patent  cases 
first  come,  have  hitherto  always  decided 
in  favor  of  the  validity  ot  the  patent  nit  re 
and  more  influenced  in  all  cases  since  the 
first  by  the  authority  of  prior  decisions. 
Thus  in  any  appeal  that  might  be  made 
to  the  Supreme  Court  the  appelants  would 
he  handicapped  by  an  adverse  decision 
from  the  lower  court.  It  is  with  no  little 
satisfaction  therefore  we  announce  that 
a  telegram  yesterday  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  tells  us  that  a  decision  has  just  been 
rendered  there  by  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  adverse  to  the  validity  of 
the  Green  patent.  The  Court  holds  that 
there  are  at.  least  two  well-established 
instances  of  prior  use  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  patent,  one  of  them  at 
Independence,  Iowa,  where  a  well  was 
sunk  in  the  early  Summer  of  1861, 
and  the  other  at  Milwaukee  where  a 
large  number  of  driven  wells  were  put 
down  as  early  as  1849,  while  Green's  orig¬ 
inal  patent  wasn’t  issued  until  January  14, 
1868,  and  he  did  not  claim  to  have  “dis¬ 
covered”  the  principle  until  after  the  well 
at  Independence  had  proved  a  success. 
Moreover,  the  Court  holds  that,  as  the 
Rural  proved  in  a  lengthy  article  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1876,  and  again  in  the  Rural 
of  November  12,  1881,  Green  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  prevent  the  use  of  bis  discovery  by 
the  public  for  seven  years,  and  it  is  upon 
this  fact,  rather  than  upon  the  eircum- 
stancc  that  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  wells 
antedated  Green’s  alleged  “discovery" 
that  the  patent  is  held  void.  But  the 
Court  also  holds  Lliat  the  reissue  granted 
May  8,  1871,  under  which  all  claims  for 
royalty  are  made,  was  void  for  the  reason 
that  it  set  out  a  broader  claim  than  was 
contained  in  the  original  patent,  just  as 
we  stated  editorially  in  the  Rural  of 
April  14.  Every  point  on  which  this 
righteous  decision  is  founded  has  been 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  in  vari¬ 
ous  articles  in  the  Rural  during  the  last 
half-dozen  years. 

Of  course,  the  case  will  be  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  the 


The  regular  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  1882-3  is  note 
closed. 

The  Northern  Spy  is  at  present  the  only  ap¬ 
ple  in  the  New  York  market  that  is  worth  eat¬ 
ing. 

It  is  wouderful  what  one  can  do  with  an 
acre  of  well-drained  land  if  one  sets  about  it 
iu  earnest. 

These  are  busy  times  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
We  are  getting  iu  more  testa  and  experiments 
than  ever  before — tw  o  to  one. 

We  have  never  vet  transplanted  evergreen 
trees  too  early  in  the  Spring.  Only  tree  ped¬ 
dlers  who  have  trees  for  sale  will  advise  late 
transplanting. 

Strawberry  plants  have  wintered  well  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
nothing  but  excessive  drought  can  prevent  a 
fine  crop.  All  small  fruits,  in  fact,  give  a  fine 
promise. 

Three  loads  of  fresh  stable  manure,  will 
make  two  loads  of  well  rotted  manure,  with 
its  nutriment,  especially  the  nitrogen,  far 
more  available.  The 
one-third  less. 


te  cost  of  spreading  it  is 


How  much  difference  is  there  between  ex¬ 
posing  manure  uncovered  in  the  barn-yard 
and  spread  in  the  field  ?  The  manure  water 
which  passes  through  the  manure  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  is  lost ;  that  in  the  field  enriches  the  soil. 

The  Golden  Bell  (Forsyth la  viridissiran)  is 
one  of  tlje  showiest  and  hardiest  of  shrubs. 
F.  Fortimeii,  however,  seems  to  ho  a  week 
earlier  in  blooming  and  theilowers  are  larger. 
This  shrub  trained  in  tree  fashion  is  very 
effective. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  could  easily  and  for¬ 
cibly  prove  that  bad  our  subscribers  been 
more  careful  in  wilting  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  more  plainly  there  would  have  been 
few  complaints  that  the  Rural  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  failed  to  reach  them. 

AucoRDirfft  to  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
Conn  Ag.  Ex.  Station  Chittenden’s  Complete 
Fertilizer  for  Roots.  Potatoes  and  Vegetables 
as  well  as  other  fertilizers  made  by  this  firm 
costs  <18.00  more  than  it.  is  worth;  Raw  Boue 
Superphosphate  made  by  G.  W.  Miller  costs 
$15.00  more  than  it  is  worth. 

We  find  that,  Soulange’B  Magnolia  is  just 
about  three  days  behind  Lenny’s  Magnolia  in 
blooming.  The  flowers  of  the  first,  are  reddish 
about  the  base;  those  of  the  other  are  purple 
outside  and  whitish  within.  Both  are  beauti¬ 
ful  little  trees  whether  iu  bloom  or  leaf  and 
should  be  grown  in  every  door-yard. 

To  protect  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  from 
being  cut  off  by  the  cut  worm,  wrap  a  bit  of 
paper  about  the  stem  extending  up  an  inch 
or  so  and  low  enough  to  be  held  in  its  place  by 
the  soil.  The  first,  paper  to  hand,  whether 
wrapping  or  newspaper,  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Where  cut  worms  are  troublesome  this 
simple  method  of  protection  pays. 

Plant  bush  beans,  Limas  and  all  pole  beans. 
Sow  cabbage  seeds.  Plant  water  and  musk- 
tnelons.  Give  them  mellow  rich  soil.  Plant 
cucumbers,  peppers.  Bow  beet*.  Weed  the 
young  celery  pi  nuts  thoroughly  and  keep  the 
soil  mellow.  Sow  lettuce— plant  sweet  aud 
field  corn.  Weed  the  onions  carefully.  Get 
brush  ready  for  tall-growing  peus.  Cut  out 
raspberry  suckers.  Tie  up  the  grape-vine 
canes. 

Now  that  the  pressure  upon  our  reading 
columns  is  growing  less,  we  ask  our  farm  ream 
ers  to  send  us  items  of  their  most  valuable 
experience.  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  or  of  such 
of  them  at  least  who  have  the  good  cause  at 
limit.  We  do  not  ask  for  lengthy  articles 
do  not  desire  them.  We  do  not  ask  for  intro¬ 
ductions  or  conclusion?.  We  want  the  valua¬ 
ble  PACTS  it  written  iu  two  lines. 
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Burn l  topics. 


RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 


PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  one  Man  Proved  it  Possible. 


[The  above  Is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  tile 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Riiua t, 
\'i: w-Youki'.u  Inst,  year,  the  object  being  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  havo  limited  means  or  those  hav- 
ng  n  small  capital,  about  to  engage  In  forming.  They 
rre  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  trials  of  an  Impoverished  begin¬ 
ning  to  real  success.] 


E.  J.  BROWNELL. 


Riley  Burton  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man 
who  had  managed  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsis¬ 
tence  on  a  farm  situated  on  a  barren  hill-side 
in  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  New  York, 
which  came  into  his  possession  as  his  share  of 
his  father’s  estate  and  where  he  had  by  the 
closest  economy  succeeded  in  providing  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  four  children — one 
son  and  three  daughters — with  the  actua 
necessities  of  life  aud  furnishing  them,  by  the 
aid  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State, 
with  a  good  common  school  education.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  Riley  had  by  rliut  of  extra  ex¬ 
ertion  on  his  oivii  part  secured  the  advantage 
of  two  terms  in  an  academy  located  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  town,  and  he  has  often  had  reason  to 
be  very  thankful  for  the  thorough  discipline 
of  mind  which  he  there  received,  it  having 
laid  the  foundation,  as  he  believes,  for  that 
thoroughness  aud  system  which  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  any  vocation  in  life,  and  not 
less  so  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  than  to  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  other  business  or  profession. 

On  account  of  his  father’s  financial  circum¬ 
stances,  Riley  remained  at  home  to  help  in  the 
support  of  the  family  until  he  was  about  25 
years  of  age,  when  he  secured  a  position  as 
laborer  on  a  farm  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  devoted  largely  to  the  cultivation  of 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market. 

Here  he  saw  results  in  the  growth  of  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  which,  to  one  who  had  never 
previously  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind, 
although  he  had  grown  up  on  the  farm  and 
had  always  helped  in  tilling  the  land,  were 
truly  surprising,  and  when  he  saw  the  product 
of  one  acre  converted  Into  a  sum  considerably 
larger  than  the  whole  income  from  liis  father’s 
farm  of  100  acres,  it  is  little  wonder  that  he 
should  become  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
farming  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
especially  as  he  always  had  a  taste  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  more  thorough  culture  of  a  less 
amount  of  laud,  which  showed  itself  while  he 
was  at  home  iu  the  manner  in  which  he  cared 
for  the  family  garden. 

He  remained  with  his  new  employer  for 
about  four  year's  at  au  increased  salary  after 
the  first  season,  as  he  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  confidence  by  his  steadiness  ami  trust¬ 
worthiness  during  his  whole  term  of  service, 
yet  on  account  of  sickness  iu  his  fathers  fam¬ 
ily,  as  he  still  continued  to  add  the  income 
from  his  labor  to  their  scanty  funds  in  order 
to  support  the  family ,  ho  found  himself  at  the 
age  of  30  with  nothing  towards  a  start  in  life 
except  good  health  and  the  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  he  had  gained  by  his 
experience  and  careful  observation  of  the 
modes  of  culture  which  had  come  under  his 
notice  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  best  works 
on  these  subjects  he  could  secure  both  in  the 
way  of  books  devoted  to  these  subjects  and 
also  the  leading  agricultural  and  horticultural 
papers  of  the  day. 

During  the  four  yearn  succeeding  this  period 
he  managed  to  save  from  his  earnings  the 
sum  of  3800,  besides  defraying  his  wedding  ex¬ 
penses  aud  supporting  his  family,  as  he  was 
married  when  about.  30  years  of  age,  his  wife 
bringing  him  nothing  in  the  way  of  property 
except  the  household  effects  which  constituted 
her  wedding  outfit 

He  had  for  these  four  yeara  lived  iu  rented 
houses,  having  been  obliged  to  move  twice 
during  this  time,  and  this  moving  he  calcu¬ 
lated  by  a  careful  estimate  had  cost  him  at 
least  $25  each  time,  although  he  had  to  move 
only’  a  short  distance,  remaining  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  laboring  principally  for  the 
same  man,  a  wealthy  farmer  whose  specialty 
was  dairy  farming,  as  indeed  was  that  of  most 
farmers  in  the  locality  where  he  now  resides, 
being  iu  one  of  the  towns  of  his  native  county. 

In  the  section  in  which  Riley  resided  very 
little  had  ever  been  done  in  the  way  of  culti¬ 
vating  small  fruits  or  vegetables  for  market, 
although  some  of  the  more  progressive  farm 
ers  had  grown  a  few  strawberries  and  rttsp- 
berrios  for  family  use— enough  to  show  that 
with  proper  care  they  might  be  successnlly 
grown,  though  as  the  Winters  were  often  quite 
severe,  it  hud  boon  generally  supposed  that 
they  would  not  succeed. 


He  had  long  believed  that  with  sufficient 
capital  to  secure  a  start,  and  with  land  enough 
located  at  a  convenient  distance  from  some  of 
the  larger  villages  of  the  county  to  be  within 
reach  of  a  market  for  fruit  ard  vegetables,  one 
might  be  able  to  build  up  a  successful  business 
in  this  line.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  this 
fourth  year  he  began  to  look  around  to  find 
some  small  place  of  the  kind  which,  with  his 
limited  means,  ho  could  secure. 

After  considerable  search  he  found  a  little 
place  in  which  he  decided  to  invest  the  amount 
at  his  command,  giving  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price, 
as  he  bel  ieved  it  to  be  offered  at  a  price  at  which 
in  any  event  nothing  could  be  lost.  The  prop¬ 
erty  consisted  of  IX  acre  of  land  on  which 
was  a  house  aud  a  small  barn,  large  enough  to 
keep  a  cow  and  a  horse  and  hold  feed  for  them 
through  the  Winter,  besides  store  room  for 
carriage  and  sleigh. 

The  house,  though  small,  and  somewhat  out 
of  repair,  having  been  rented  for  several 
years,  was  large  enough  for  a  small  family, 
and  with  very  little  expense  could  be  made 
quite  comfortable,  and  not  being  an  old  house 
could  lie  counted  on  with  proper  care  to  make 
a  comfortable  home  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  laud,  with  the  exception  of  a  knoll  cont 
taining  about  one-half  an  acre  which  inclined 
to  a  gravelly  soil,  was  a  sort  of  loam  between 
a  sand  and  a  clay,  naturally  well-drained  and 
well  adapted  to  gardening  purposes,  though 
never  having  been  used  for  anything  of  the 
kind,  not  being  cultivated  except  as  it  was 
occasionally  planted  to  potatoes,  a  portion 
of  it  at.  a  time  for  family  use — and  then  sowed 
with  oats  and  seeded  for  a  time,  it  had  not 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  great  fertility.  It  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from 
the  village  of  Dash,  and  was  offered  for  sale 
for  the  sum  of  $550  The  distance  from  town 
was  considered  by  Riley  a  good  deal  of  a 
drawl >ack  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  wished 
to  adapt  it;  hut  as  property  of  the  same  kind 
within  easy  reach  of  any  of  the  villages  about 
was  hold  at  very  much  higher  prices,  and  as 
this  was  loeated  at  or  uear  the  junction  of 
several  other  roads  leading  to  larger  villages, 
at  a  distance  of  six,  eight  and  ten  miles,  he 
concluded  to  overlook  this  objection,  and  as 
he  found  no  other  property  which  seemed  to 
him  equally  desirable,  he  purchased  the  place 
and  started  out  with  the  resolution  to  show 
what  could  be  done  on  a  small  piece  of  land 
thoroughly  cultivated. 

One  advantage  he  hacl  which  I  should  men¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  and  that  was  that  though  his 
means  for  starting  were  so  limited,  the  firm 
for  whom  he  had  worked  in  Western  New 
York  had  told  him  that  at  any  time  when  he 
could  see  an  opening  where  he  wished  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fruit  culture,  they  would  furnish  him 
with  stock  from  their  grounds  for  whatever 
he  wished  to  plant,  and  wait  on  him  at  his 
own  convenience  to  pay  the  price  of  the  stock. 
This  the}"  did  on  account  of  their  confidence  in 
him,  anil  their  knowledge  of  the  struggle  he 
had  to  get  a  start  in  life. 

I  shall  now  try  to  show  something  of  his 
plans  and  modes  of  culture  and  the  profits  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom.  An  inventory  of  his  stock 
in  trade  at  this  time  would  stand  something 
as  follows: 

Asset*,  m  acre  of  land,  with  buildings.  etc . $550 


One  horse . . .  135 

One  cow .  50 

Wngons,  sleighs  aud  Implements,  say .  l'JO 


Total . . . $S45 

Liabilities— mortgage  on  real  estate . $350 

This  left  him  property  in  actual  value  to  the 


amount  of  $4bf>.  Add  to  this  a  reputation  for 
strict  integrity  and  uprightness  iu  dealing,  a 
good  social  standing  in  the  community  in 
which  he  resided,  and  a  resolution  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  iu  the  way  of  proving  that 
the  thorough  culture  of  a  small  piece  of  land 
will  pay,  and  w  e  have  all  he  had  to  start  with 
at  the  age  of  34  yearn. 

In  the  Spriug  of  13 —  he  prepared  the  whole 
of  his  land,  which  was  unoccupied  by  the  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  most  thorough  manner  for  plant- 
ing  by  plowing  to  an  unusual  depth— unusuai 
at.  least  for  his  locality— and  removing,  at  the 
time  of  plowing,  every  stone  which  the  plow 
would  strike  when  run  down  “beam  deep,”  as 
it  is  commonly  expressed.  He  planted  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  to  Rasplierries.  maimy  of 
the  Cap  varieties,  ami  among  these  this  first 
year  he  planted  potatoes,  putting  in  the  Rasp¬ 
berries  in  rows  six  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  form  in 
which  his  land  lay  was  such  as  to  give  him  the 
advantage  of  securing  long  rows  for  planting 
(which  from  his  experience  he  had  learned  was 
a  great  advantage  in  cultivating),  the  plot 
being  24  rods  in  length  by  10  rods  in  width,  the 
buildiugs  and  vegetable  garden  occupying 4x10 
rods  at  one  end,  leaving  the  remainder  so  that 
he  could  have  rows  of  fruit  20  rods  iu  length. 

The  Raspberry  plantation  being  six  rods  in 
width,  or,  as  it  lay  adjacent  to  the  highway, 
only  about  five  tods  actually  under  cultivation, 
contained  13  rows,  each  row  containing  110 
plants,  or,  iu  all,  1,480  plauts. 


Of  these  about  1,200  were  Black  Caps,  being 
about  equally  divided  between  the  three  varie¬ 
ties,  Gregg,  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Doolittle, 
and  the  remaining  230  were  red,  viz.,  100  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  50  each  Of  Herstine  and  Brandy¬ 
wine,  and  about  a  dozen  each  of  Cuthbert  and 
Highland  Hardy  for  trial.  On  the  four  rods 
in  width  planted,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  ex¬ 
cept  where  two  varieties  came  together,  in 
which  case  he  made  the  rows  four  feet  apart, 
he  had  the  following  varieties  of  strawberries 
and  number  of  rows : 

Crescent.  S  rows  containing  2,650  plants. 

Wilson,  I  "  **  2,650  " 

Sbarpless,  4.  “  “  l.'-SO  “ 

These  he  planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  row¬ 
letting  them  form  into  matted  rows,  as  he  had 
decided  from  bis  experience  that  this  was,  all 
things  considered,  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  culture. 

As  usually  grown,  he  would  receive  nothing 
in  the  way  of  income  from  any  of  this  land  be¬ 
yond  what  he  might  get  from  the  sale  of  plants 
this  first  year,  except  the  potatoes  which  he 
had  planted  among  his  Rasplierries,  i.  e.,  a 
row  of  potatoes  between  every  two  rows  of 
plants,  and  a  hill  between  every  two  plants  in 
the  row,  thus  having  three-fourths  of  the  laud 
actually  occupied  by  potatoes. 

But  as  it  seemed  very'  important  for  him  to 
receive  all  the  remuneration  possible  for  his  la¬ 
bor;  this  year  he  decided  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  growing  some  vegetables  between  the 
rows  of  Strawberries,  believing  that,  the  cul 
ture  of  the  one  would  aid  in  the  thrift  of  the 
other,  and  though  it  would  necessitate  more 
hand  labor:  as  he  could  not  in  this  case  run  the 
cultivator  between  these  rows,  he  believed  he 
would  receive  compensation  for  this  extra  la  - 
bor  in  the  sale  of  vegetables;  besides,  the 
tops  and  smaller  roots  of  these  would  furnish 
a  good  deal  of  feed  for  his  cow. 

He  accordingly  planted  among  the  Straw¬ 
berries  four  rows  of  carrots,  six  rows  of  beets 
and  eight  rows  of  turnips,  leaving  the  dividing 
rows  between  varieties  vacant  so  that  he 
could  run  the  cultivator  between  them  occa¬ 
sionally  and  so  keep  varieties  separate. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Dfirmis. 


SOUTHWESTERN  MISSOURI. 


Your  Correspondents  in  Barton.  The 
Inducements,  and  Opportunles 
For  Netr-eonu  rs,  Lamar, 
Golden  City  etc. 


There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  many 
citizens  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  that 
it  would  be  neither  to  their  profit  nor  honor 
to  be  land-owners,  or  residents  of  the  State  of 
Missouri:  tnat  its  soil  is  poor  and  worth¬ 
less:  that  its  topography  is  rough;  that  its 
climate  is  unhealthful;  aud  that,  its  peo¬ 
ple  are  outlaws.  No  greater  mistakes  could 
possibly  be  made  than  these,  ami  although  we 
were  somewhat  imbued  with  prejudices  our¬ 
selves,  a  visit  to  several  of  the  southwestern 
counties  has  cleared  our  minds  of  much  ob¬ 
scurity  regarding  its  advantages  aud  benefits, 
and  we  found  instead  of  a  shiftless,  nomadic 
population,  a  thrifty  and  enterprising  class  of 
citizens — as  thrifty  and  as  enterprising  as  we 
have  met  iu  our  travels.  We  found  rich  men 
who  have  made  their  money  at  home;  well-to- 
do  farmers  who  have  all  they  need,  aud  are 
able,  and  do  pay  for  all  they  get.  Barton 
County,  which  lies  in  the  southwestern  tier, 
20x20  miles  in  size,  is  a  thorough  exponent  of 
the  fallacy  of  many  Eastern  skepties.  It  is 
alive,  active  and  progressive  os  its  increase 
in  two  years  in  population  amply  proves — 1860 
11,000;  now  nearly  17,000.  The  rolling  prairie 
is  interspersed  with  groves  ami  belts  of  tim¬ 
ber,  comprising  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  area,  and  skirting  the  st  rea  ins.  Hickory. 
Waluut,  the  Oaks.  Ash,  Soft  Maple,  etc.,  are 

udigeuous. 

The  county  has  abundance  of  good  water; 
there  are  many  mineral  springs,  and  good 
wells  are  usually  from  12  to  20  feet  in  depth. 
The  soil  possesses  many  features  of  the  alluvial 
cast,  partaking  of  the  limestone  qualities, 
though  the  rocky  deposits  reveal  sandstone 
drifts.  The  average  depth  is  from  !•<  to  20 
inches,  and  its  fertility  is  manifested  by  the 
superior  crops  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
Wheat  yields,  |>er  acre,  an  average  of  20 
bushels;  oats,  40  bushels;  corn,  40  bushels; 
w  bile  vegetables  are  due  in  quality  and  very 
prolific. 

The  sub-soil  is  of  reddish-yellow  clav,  from 
four  to  five  feet  deep,  which,  under  the  sub¬ 
soiling  process,  becomes  remarkably  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  underlaid  bv  strata  of  rocky  shale 
and  coal.  As  we  found  in  Kansas,  there  is  an 
increased  interest  in  developing  stock;  and  the 
building  up  of  tine  herds  of  Short-horn  grades. 
There  are  also  lurge  interests  in  sheep— Cots- 
wolds  and  Merinos  and  ui  Berkshire  hogs, 
which  are  the  favorites,  ttud  this  interest  alone 
forms  u  very  prominent  one  iu  this  county. 
The  natural  grasses  are  abundant  and  nutri¬ 
tious;  and  of  course  t  here  is  a  great  tendency 
to  tame  grasses,  ami  ample  range  for  small 
herds  gives  evidence  that  the  stock  interest, 
especially  tu  fattening  for  market,  is  to  lie  one 
of  Luc  ...oM  remunerative  industries.  A  f.ue 


opportunity  is  here  presented  for  good  cream  - 
eries.  The  price  of  lands  is  $10  per  acre: 
farms,  $15  to  $50.  according  to  location. 

There  are  over  350  square  milt's  of  coal  de¬ 
posits  in  Barton  County:  ten  coal  banks  are 
opened,  producing  and  shipping,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  yielding  smaller  quantities.  The 
product  for  the  last  five  months,  reckoned  at 
five  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  fnllv  $50,000. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  veins  is  about 
four  feet.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  climate,  instead  of  being  mias¬ 
matic  or  malarious,  is  delightful.  The  Winters 
are  short  and  mild,  and  ice  rarely  forms  thick 
enough  to  be  cut  for  use.  The  precipitation  Is 
fully  17  inebps,  in  proper  season.  The  alti¬ 
tude  is  1,100  feet.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  character  of  the  soil,  make  this  one  of  the 
finest  fruit  countries  in  America,  and  many  a 
farmer  in  the  East  will  not  live  where  he 
cannot  raise  fruit.  The  county  debt  is  nom¬ 
inal.  only  $10,000,  bonded.  The  aggregate  of 
all  taxes'  does  not  exceed  15  mills.  Every 
neighborhood  has  its  church,  and  its  school 
houses;  the  people  are  orderly  and  industrious, 
and  the  society  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
Eastern  localities. 

Lamar,  the  County  Seat  —As  would  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  the  county, 
Lamar  to  the  traveler  presents  that  apnear- 
anee  of  thrift  which  characterizes  many  East¬ 
ern  cities  of  greater  pretensions.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  located;  has  broad,  well-kept  streets, 
shaded  upon  each  side  hv  trees  and  beautiful 
dwelling  houses  which  indicate  that  their 
owners  are  prosperous  and  happy.  When  one 
arrives  at  the  Square,  around  which  are  clus¬ 
tered  the  business  houses,  the  advantages  of 
the  city,  as  a  market,  are  shown  hv  the  busy 
hum  of  industry,  and  the  hundreds  of  farm 
wagons  to  he  seen  during  pnv  pleasant  day. 
Its  situation  for  exterior  traffic  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and 
Gulf  Railway  at  this  point  crosses  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific:  this  railway  will  soon  be  open 
to  Memphis.  Tenn..  giving  Lamar  railroad 
communication  with  all  the  Southern  e-arkets 
and  the  seaboard.  The  Northern  and  Eastern 
markets  are  already  provided  for.  The  «itv  has 
2,500  population,  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
ceut.  since  the  Census.  A  graded  school  of 
eight  departments,  thorough  and  efficient, 
with  a  school  property'  valued  at  $20,000;  five 
churches  with  regular  pastors:  civic  societies, 
A.  F.  <fc  A.  M..  1  Bine  Lodge  and  Chapter)  I. 
O.  O.  F„  A.  O.  U.  W„  S.  K„  and  G.  A.  R. 
(the  latter  of  200  members).  There  are  a 
volunteer  fire  department  ard  a  handsome 
Opera  House,  seating  over  1.000,  with  every 
accessory.  The  Barton  Com’tv  Advocate,  the 
Southwest  Missourian  and  the  Barton  County 
Progress  form  its  quota  of  newspapers,  and 
where  all  are  so  good,  comparisons  woifid  be 
invidious.  The  general  character  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  interests  indicates  a  large  business,  but 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  commercial 
busioess  for  1882  was  approximately  estimated 
by  those  who  should  know  at  $1,500,000,  and 
the  three  banks  are  accredited  with  $10,000 
dailv  deposit.  The  permanent,  improvements 
for  the  past,  year  foot  up  $150,000,  nianv  of 
the  braidings  being  of  brick  and  store.  Good 
building  stone  and  excellent  clay  for  brick 
and  tiling  are  abundant.  The  tributary  in¬ 
terests  are  mining,  agriculture,  stock"  and 
fruit:  and  while  we  found  a  flouring  mill, 
wagon,  carriage,  broom  and  cigar  factories, 
there  are  still  niauy  opportunities  for  advan¬ 
tageous  investment  at  Lamar,  in  manufac¬ 
turing  interests, 

Golpen  City,  in  this  county,  is  situated 
imon  the  Memphis  extension  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad,  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  conn  tv,  1.50  miles 
from  Kansas  City.  Its  locatiou  is  in  a  rich 
agricultural  country,  and  is  such  that  it  draws 
trade  from  Jasper  and  Dade,  and  some  from 
Cedar  Counties  The  growth  of  the  town  has 
been  rapid:  in  1880  it  had  only  about  150  pop¬ 
ulation.  while  now  a  conservative  estimate 
would  pur.  it  at  fully  000,  There  is  a  graded 
school  of  three  departments,  though  the  pres¬ 
ent  facilities  are  inadequate.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  build  a  new  school  building  this  sea¬ 
son,  aud  increase  the  department  privileges. 
There  are  rwo  church  edifices  and  another  to 
be  built  this  year;  four  civic  societies;  cue 
newspaper,  the  Golden  City'  Herald  in  its 
second  volume:  one  bank;  a  small  hall  for 
public  entertainment,  and  good  social  priv¬ 
ileges.  The  town  is  supplied  with  excellent 
water.  The  commercial  business  for  18s2  was 
carefully  estimated  at  $800,000.  with  perma¬ 
nent  improvements,  during  the  same  time,  of 
between  $4.5,000  and  $50,000.  The  improve¬ 
ment  for  13SS  will  be  quite  extensive,  mostly 
Of  brick,  making  a  marked  addition  to  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  town.  There 
is,  at  preseut,  a  flouring  mill,  with  good  open¬ 
ings  fora  canning  establishment  and  other  in- 
tererts  suggested  by  the  products  of  the 
county,  especially  a  creamery-.  Good  brick 
clav,  building  stone,  and  superior  coal  are 
easily  accessible. 

Liberal  is  on  the  F.  S.  and  G.  Railroad  124 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  It  contains  about 
300  people,  sober,  industrious  and  prosperous. 
This  little  village  is  something  out  of  the 
usual  order,  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  “free 
thought'’  town  iti  America,  An  extract  from 
The  Liberal,  published  here,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  claims  of  the  place.  “We  have  no  saloon; 
no  whiskey;  no  preacher.  We  go  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  every  man  should  earn  what  he  gets, 
and  get  what  he  earns.  "With  the  exception 
of  being  'free-thinkers,'  and  discarding  the 
Bible  doctrines  of  religion,  we  are  just  like  all 
other  w'ell  organized  towns,  where  mental  and 
moral  w'orth  are  the  stepping-stones  to  recog¬ 
nition.”  There  are  a  good  school  system,  a 
number  of  business  houses:  a  hall  for  meetings 
and  entertainments,  and  pleasant  people. 

Min' DEN  was  laid  out  last,  September,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  the 
Fort  Scott  and  Carthage  Railroads,  both  of 
which  enter  Barton  County;  another  is  con¬ 
templated,  coming  from  Girard.  The  location 
is  high,  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Building  progresses 
rapidly,  and  a  new  hotel  is  to  be  erected  this 
Spring.  Business  men.  recognizing  the  ad¬ 
vantages.  are  seeking  investments  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  locate.  I  here  will  be  a  schoohouse 
built  this  year.  Two  coal  shafts  are  in  active 
operation,  and  shipping  largely.  r.  a  s. 
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DUTCHMAN’S  BREECHES. 

(Dicentra  Cucullaria.) 

ROSE  TERRY  COOKE. 

“Oh!  Mamma!  Mamma!  What  do  you  think?” 
Cried  out  my  merry  May, 

“As  sure  as  you  live  and  breathe  and  wink, 
It’s  the  fairies’  washing  day. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  woods  with  Bell  and  Grace, 
And  I  know  what  I  talk  about, 

For  under  the  trees  in  every  place. 

Their  elothea  were  hanging  out. 

“Tiny  breeches,  as  white  as  snow, 

Hung  on  the  stems  to  dry. 

Swinging  and  dancing,  row  on  row. 
Whenever  a  wind  goes  by. 

“Just  as  cunning  as  clothes  ean  be. 

Puckered  around  the  band; 

But  never  a  falr.v  could  we  see. 

Not  even  a  little  baud. 

“But,  Mamma,  they  hung  no  aprons  there, 

Though  we  watched  and  made  no  noise. 
And  oh!  I’m  afraid— and  It  isn't  fair— 

That  the  fairies  all  are  boys!” 


OUR  DAIRY-MAID  ELIZABETH. 

Sometimes,  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  there  would  lie  an  out-of-door  meeting 
at  Broadbury.  and  the  members  of  the  little 
chapel  would  sing  hymns  in  the  open  air.  I 
used  to  stand  011  the  edge  of  the  tir-plantation 
and  listen,  hidden  behind  a  white  fir  stem,  to 
the  far-off  sound  of  voices,  singing  in  unison 
songs  of  the  dearly-loved  country,  as  the  tones, 
full  of  longing  and  pathos,  rose  and  fell  on 
the  fluttering  wings  of  the  faint  evening  wind- 

So  the  days  and  years  crept  on  in  my  quiet 
life,  until  1  grew  up.  aud  theu  came  a  great 
change.  Batl  harvests,  losses  of  money,  fail¬ 
ure  of  county  bauks  followed  closely  upon  each 
other,  and  bit  by  bit  our  plans  rcluctautly  re¬ 
solved  themselves;  the  dear  old  place  must  be 
sold,  aui  we  must  live  abroad,  traveling  like 
genteel  vagrants  from  one  cheap  towu  to  an¬ 
other  for  two  years  or  more,  when  we 
would  finally  settle  in  Loudon.  Our  first  care 
was  to  fiud  places  for  the  old  servants  in  other 
households.  And  accordingly  for  Lizbuth, 
with  some  difficulty,  a  situation  in  a  family 
living  in  Loudon  was  heard  of.  We  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  place,  and  my  heart 
sank  when  I  thought  of  Lizbuth,  who  had 
dwelt  all  her  days  in  the  fresh  air,  among  the 
quiet  fields,  being  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
smoke  aud  turmoil  of  a  great  city.  But  we 
had  no  choice,  and  Lizbuth  bravely  made  up 
her  miuil  to  lace  the  change.  “They  zay,” 
she  said  speaking  choerfudy,  but  yet  with  the 
tears  unbidden  rising  to  her  eyes,  “that  t’e 
alters  in  London  like  to  Broadbury  to  market 
days;  t’es  the  liveliest  place  was  ever  or¬ 
dained  !” 

I  remember  well  the  last  morning  we  spent 
at  our  old  home.  It  was  a  still  day  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November.  The  woods  on  the  round 
swelling  hills  were  soft  gray  and  piukish 
brown,  like  the  breast  of  a  dove.  Great  bead¬ 
ed  drops  were  hanging  in  the  moist  hedge¬ 
rows.  A  wet  breeze  from  the  southwest  was 
stirring  the  trees;  I  could  just  hear  the  sough 
of  the  fir-branches,  aud  the  gentle  w«il  of  the 
wind  lifting  the  ivy  leaves  on  the  walls.  A 
man  was  plowing  the  narrow  fields  on  the  up¬ 
lands,  and  the  air  was  full  of  th-  smell  of  the 
newly-turned  sod.  The  rapid  river  was  dim 
and  swollen  with  la  t.  night’s  rain,  and  there 
was  a  line  of  wet  blue  distance  on  the  edge  of 
the  sober  sky.  There  were  a  few  Autumn  Vio¬ 
lets  aud  some  pink  aud  white  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  garden,  aud  all  along  one  angle  of  the 
house  a  Winter  Jasmine  was  flowering,  like  a 
tree  of  the  Primroses  children  paint,  starry 
little  blots  of  vivid  yellow.  I  was  pick¬ 
ing.  sadly  enough,  my  last  nosegay,  when  I 
heard  my  name  called,  and  turning  round  I 
saw  Lizbuth,  dressed  in  her  Sunday  clothes, 
and  clasping  in  her  arms  u  huge  cotton  um¬ 
brella,  which  was  literally  enjoying  a  green 
old  age,  having  once  upon  a  time  iu  its  youth 
set  up  preclusions  to  being  black.  She  was 
not  crying,  but  there  was  a  harassed  look  iu 
her  eyes,  and  iu  spite  ol'  all  of  her  courage  her 
ips  were  trembling  piteously. 

“’Tea  to  zay  'gude-bye,’  my  dear,  dear  young 
lady:  and  may  God  bless  you,  and  bring  jam 
zalc  home  once  more."  Theu  we  parted,  and 
1  stood  watching  her  down  the  lull  until  the 
three-cornered  shawl  and  .he  black  bonnet 
could  be  seen  uo  more.  But  the  thought  of 
her  haunted  me  long  after.  1  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  the  poor  old  woman  in  the  bustling 
streets:  and  yet  I  fancied  continually  1  could  see 
her,  helpless  and  jostled  by  the  throng,  stand¬ 
ing  squarely  with  her  lag  market  basket  aui 
her  uiubiella,  so  as  to  block  at  least  hall’ the 
pavement  iu  her  innocent  ignorance,  and 
looking  out  of  bewildered  eyes  at  the  sea  of 
unknown  faces.  She  could  not  write  hei  self 
but  once,  about  a  month  after  she  left  Broad’ 
bury,  she  sent  ns  a  message  by  a  former  fel¬ 
low  servant,  to  say  that  she  was  “doing  toler¬ 
able,”  though  she  missed  us  “ciuelbad.”  We 
went  abroad,  and  beard  uo  mere  tidings  of 


her,  though  from  time  to  time  we  used  to 
write  to  her. 

There  is  this  strange  mockery  in  life,  that 
when  we  are  given  what  we  most  ardently  de¬ 
sired,  it  often  becomes  a  burden,  a  very  mill¬ 
stone  round  our  necks.  I  who  had  longed  all 
my  life  to  travel,  uow  hated  it.  I  turned 
from  the  bright  colore  and  the  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  of  Southern  life,  and  pined  for  the 
“  misty-moisty  "  days  and  the  soft  dim  weather 
of  the  dear  West  country,  i  was  latterly 
home-sick.  Once  in  a  foreign  town,  as  I  was 
buying  a  bunch  of  magnificent  yellow  Roses 
and  Heliotrope  (from  a  ragged  girl,  with  a 
brown  oval  face,  aud  deep  pathetic  eyes),  I 
heard  behind  me.  “Maister  Jan,  Malster  Jau  ! 
Com’  back,  I  tell  ’ee,”  aud  I  saw  an  English 
woman,  a  West -country  woman,  as  I  knew  by 
her  accent,  endeavoring  to  catch  her  runaway 
charge,  an  unmistakably  English  child,  dressed 
iu  unmistakably  English  clothes.  1  threw 
down  the  Roses  aud  Heliotrope,  and  dashed 
towards  them  just  as  the  maid  had  captured 
“Maister  Jan.”  “Are  you  a  West-country 
woman  ("  I  cried  breathlessly,  She  eagerly 
welcomed  a  fellow  country-woman:  and  as 
she  stood  talking  in  her  homely  voice,  1  could 
almost  fancy,  after  a  blind,  self-deluding 
fashion,  that  I  was  “  home  to  Broadbury  ’’ 
once  more. 

It  was  a  relief  to  be  iu  smoky  Loudon.  I 
did  my  best  to  find  Lisbuth,  but  to  my  dismay 
she  had  left  her  old  situation  about  six  months 
before  my  return,  aud  nobody  knew  anything 
about  her. 

‘  *  She  was  too  ill  to  do  the  work  when  she 
left.”  said  the  parlor-maid,  of  whom  I  was 
making  my  inquiries.  “  I  wrote  for  her  to 
the  ladies  as  she  used  to  live  with,  but  I  don’t 
think  as  how  1  rightly  directed  the  letter — for 
there  come  no  answer.” 

I  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  I  had  not  the  smallest  clue 
to  finding  her,  aud  gave  up  the  search  after 
many  futile  efforts. 

One  day,  in  Spring,  when  even  the  dull 
streets  look  cheerful,  and  when  the  plane-trees 
in  the  parks  and  squares  are  puttiug  forth  pale 
green  buds,  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  large 
hospital,  taking  with  me  some  Bluebells  aud 
Primroses  aud  Crab-apple  blossom  that  a  kind 
friend  had  sent  me  from  Devonshire.  1  tied 
up  the  flowers  into  little  nosegays,  and  edged 
them  with  tender  Ferns,  My  friend  had  sent 
me  a  thousand  of  those  little  green  odds  and 
ends  that  grow  in  sheltered  lanes,  anil  that, 
somehow  or  other,  do  not  generally  come  up 
to  town— the  delicate  fringe  of  the  eartbmit, 
Celandine  leaves,  spotted  like  a  snake’s  skin? 
and  dainty  blades  of  grass. 

I  went  first  to  the  children’s  wards.  They 
were  old  friends  of  mine.  There  was  the  little 
boy  who  had  suffered  all  his  little  life,  and  who 
did  not  know  how  to  smile;  yet  when  you 
asked  him  to  smile  he  would  do  his  best  to 
please  you,  by  lifting  up  his  patient  white  face 
to  be  kissed.  There  was  the  sporting  baby, 
in  bed  with  a  broken  leg,  whose  great  pleasure 
lay  iu  a  headless,  tailless  “  gee-gee,”  which 
was  made  to  “  gallop”  over  his  bed,  taking  the 
wrinkles  in  the  bed-clothes  as  fences  And  by 
his  side  was  the  little  wasted  creature  who  al¬ 
ways  had  a  sweet  pleasant  look  to  greet,  you 
with  as  he  lay  wearily  back  on  his  pillow,  too 
tired  to  talk,  but  likiug,  iu  his  sad  quiet  way, 
to  see  the  fresh  flowers.  1  found  1  had  still 
some  to  spare,  and  the  matron  asked  me 
whether  1  would  care  to  go  to  the  women's 
wards.  1  followed  her  into  a  large  cheerful 
room.  It  was  the  day  on  which  friends  of 
patients  were  admitted,  and  almost  every  bod 
had  a  little  group  around  it.  I  saw,  however 
one  lonely  bed  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  aud 
drew  near,  with  some  flowers  in  my  baud. 
Was  it  my  fancy  ?  could  it  be  Lizbuth f  or  was 
it  the  ghost  of  her  former  self  <  The  woman, 
whoever  she  was,  lifted  her  sad  eyes,  which 
had  lieen  patiently  gazing  into  space,  and 
looked  at  me.  Then  I  knew  she  was  Lizbuth, 
and  I  ran  to  the  bedside  with  both  my  bauds 
out.  Her  worn  face  lit  up,  and  she  made  an 
effort  to  sit  up:  “My  dear,  dear  lady,  she 
said,  “  I  never  thought  I  should  see  you.  I 
knelt  down  by  her  and  we  talked  in  little 
broken  sentences.  She  took  up  the  Devon¬ 
shire  flowers,  in  her  wrinkled  hands,  aud  I  saw 
a  great  tear  splash  down  on  them.  1  knew 
how  homesick  she  must  have  been  though  she 
told  me  nothing  about  it  in  words.  Ah  !  did  I 
not  know  myself  the  unutterable  longing,  the 
weariness,  the  heartache  of  it  alii 

The  time  slipped  away  unheeded  by  us  both, 
aud  the  matron  came  to  tell  me  that  I  must 
go.  I  promised  that  1  would  come  on  the 
morrow.  Lizbuth  smiled  faintly May  be 
you  mightn’t  viud  mo  here,  a  be  ve  nigh  to 
the  Laud’s  End.” 

My  voice  failed  me,  but  at  the  door  of  the 
ward  I  turned  round  to  take  a  last  look.  Her 
face  wore  an  air  of  unspeakable  peace,  aud  her 
tired  hands  were  folded,  resting  on  the  bunch 
of  flowers. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her  ali  ve.  When 
I  came  again,  she  had  left  the  ‘  Land’s  End’ 
far,  far  behind  her,  and  had  reached  the  homo 
she  had  so  loved  aud  longed  for  where  she 
could  live  forever,  Anne  Fellows, 


for  IVomrit 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


THE  FAMILY  PURSE. 


I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  recent  writer 
iu  your  columns,  quite  misapprehended  Mrs. 
Fisher’s  intent  in  her  remarks  upon  buying 
what  you  wanted.  To  my  view  they  did  not 
advocate  extravagance,  but  only  a  wise  dis¬ 
crimination  in  outlay.  Perhaps  she  feels  with 
many  other's,  that  the  time  has  come  when  all 
the  economizing,  aud  pinching,  aud  “doing 
without”  should  not  bo  borae  by  one  side  of 
the  house.  When  a  woman  should  no  more 
be  asked  to  carry  on  her  department  of  work 
with  worn  out.  dilapidated  tools,  any  more 
than  her  husband  should  work  with  broken 
handled  hoes,  rakes  with  halt'  the  teeth  gone, 
and  tied  up  plow  handles.  In  doing  the  buy¬ 
ing  for  the  now  campaign,  there  should  be 
some  diseriminntiou  and  evening  around  of 
outlay.  Women  have  been  urged  so  many 
generations  to  deny  themselves  and  get.  along 
somehow  and  do  without,  and  have  been  so 
praised  as  thrifty  and  capable  aud  ingenious 
when  they  could  accomplish  so  much  with 
nothing  to  work  with,  that  many  have  come 
to  think  it  the  bight  Of  merit  if  not  of  piety- 
Now  Ls  it  not  a  question  whether  encouraging 
selfishness  in  others,  aud  a  wi  keil  disregard  of 
the  rights  aud  health  auil  convenience  of  a 
wife,  is  not  asm.'  Do  we  perfonu  good  service 
when  we  permit  this  notion  of  oue-sided 
economy  to  take  root  unrebuked,  and  with  not 
even  a  protest  towards  checking  it'  I  think  the 
young  women  setting  out  in  life  ought  to  be 
wiser  than  their  mothers  were  before  them. 
They  should  have  a  cool,  dispassionate  under¬ 
standing  on  these  points  to  begi  a  with.  The 
young  man  should  understand  from  the  outset 
that  the  spending  of  what  money  he  can  spare 
for  her  uses  aud  for  domestic  purposes,should  bo 
entirely  committed  to  her  charge.  I  believe 
this  law,  strictly  followed,  would  do  more  to 
bring  peace  and  good  will  in  many  working 
homes  than  even  to  have  women  vote.  I  have 
tried  it  for  25  years  and  1  know  it  works  well, 
and  my  husband  can  tell  you  what  a  world  of 
bother  it  has  saved  him.  If  1  made  a  jioor 
bargain  I  must  abide  by  it  and  learn  better 
next  time.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of 
latent  business  talent  iu  womankind  that  only 
needs  waking  up,  and  I  urn  convinced  that  her 
economy  is  better  than  a  man’s  in  nine  eases 
out  of  ten.  Women  should  disburse  the  homo 
funds  be  they  little  or  much,  and  this  very 
fact  will  teach  her  wisdom  and  thrift,  and  be 
the  means,  by  diligence,  of  increasing  her  re¬ 
sources.  There  is  too  much  of  *  ‘muzzling  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn”  kind  of  policy 
going  on  in  our  rural  districts.  I  don’t  believe 
the  Lord,  who  took  pains  even  to  make  a  law- 
tor  the  good  of  oxen  likes  this  “withholding” 
any  1  letter.  It  is  in  that  way  that  many  *  ‘roots 
of  bitterness”  spring  up  to  mar  the  peace  of 
households. 

I  always  felt  a  sympathy  for  one  of  our  poor 
soldiers  who  lay  in  a  hospital,  and  asked  a 
frieud  for  the  “  loan  of  a  quarter.”  He  tried 
to  get  out  of  him  what  he  wished  to  byy  that 
they  did  not  supply  them.  “Nothing.”  he  said; 
“he  had  everything  he  wished.”  Being  still 
pressed,  he  answered : 

“  It  is  because  a  fellow  feels  so  mean  with¬ 
out  a  cent  iu  his  pocket.” 

It  was  given  to  him  quickly,  and  a  kind 
gentleman  iu  Philadelphia  sent  them  a  large 
package  of  “  fractional  currency”  to  give  to 
poor  fellows  who  felt  the  same  way  without  a 
cent  iu  their  pockets. 

Do  you  think,  John,  that  Mary,  who  works 
on  with  a  slave’s  diligence  year  after  year, 
feels  any  better  when  four-fifths  of  the  time 
she  hasn’t  a  cent  in  her  pocket?  If  she  doesn’t 
earn  it,  you  might  give  her  a  little  in  charity, 
just  for  “  relation’s  sake,”  If  she  were  laid 
up  a-wliilo  and  you  had  a  hired  girl  iu  her 
place,  you  might  begin  to  think  that  she  did 
earn  something  iu  the  establishment. 

It  is  idle  to  say  “of  course  all  miue  is  hers,” 
tor  you  know  it  is  not.  You  would  almost 
look  up  with  surprise  if  she  took  some  of  it, 
unknown  to  you,  ou  tkut  basis. 

Economy  is  au  excellent  thiug  iu  a  house¬ 
hold,  and  no  young  couple  with  their  way  to 
make  can  get  on  without,  it.  But  it  should  lie 
an  even  pull,  not  all  the  draft  on  one  side. 

It  is  au  idle  thing,  too,  just  to  pinch  and 
save  and  grind  along,  only  “  to  buy  more  land, 
to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs;  so  that 
you  can  buy  still  more  land,  to  raise  more 
corn,  to  feed  more  hogs,"  and  so  on,  ad  infin¬ 
itum.  Take  comfort  as  you  go  along.  Buy  a 
sweet  picture  to  I  rang  even  on  a  white-washed 
wall,  to  relieve  its  dreary  monotony.  It  will 
do  you  more  good  than  costly  carpets  and  rich 
carving  will  in  the  cold  winter  of  life.  It  was 
Thackeray  who  said,  “  Iu  my  childhood  I 
wanted  taffy.  It  was  a  shilling,  and  I  did  not 
have  it.  Now  I  have  the  shilling,  but  I  do  uot 
want  the  taffy.”  j 

Make  a  motto  out  of  this  aud  hang  it  on  I 
your  wall — “  Take  comfort  as  you  go  along.” 


Yes,  all  that  you  can  take  without  neglecting 
duty.  Buy  little  comforts  and  conveniencies 
that  are  within  your  means,  year  after  year, 
and  let  them  become  a  part  of  your  children’s 
home  memories.  Just  from  this  standpoint 
they  are  worth  having.  1  have  uot  Mrs,  Fish¬ 
er's  article  with  me,  but  I  well  remember  the 
impression  it  left  on  me  as  being  most  whole¬ 
some  doctrine,  and  one  calculated  to  make 
home  brighter  and  happier  for  all  parties. 

Olive. 

- - - 

SCRAP  BASKET. 

Now  that  house-cleaning  time  is  about  at  its 
bight  and  everything  has  to  bp  put  snugly 
away  that  has  a  future,  while  all  that  are  use¬ 
less  are  destroyed,  we  suggest  this  model  of  a 


Scrap  Basket.—  Fig.  202. 

basket  that,  can  find  a  place  in  any  sitting- 
room,  and  be  trimmed  according  to  the  own¬ 
er’s  taste.  For  a  house  where  there  are  several 
little  ones,  who  consider  that  they,  too,  have  a 
share  in  its  use,  and  so  will  put  dolly,  or  a  di¬ 
lapidated  Jumbo  iu  it  at  least  a  dozen  times 
each  day,  we  would  suggest  tor  the  trimming 
ladies’  cloth,  or  burlap.  Either  of  these  will 
wear  well  and  look  fresh  a  long  time.  Em¬ 
broider  a  large,  showy  pattern,  with  shades  of 
scarlet  anil  orange,  or  those  of  purple,  with 
black,  finishing  with  tassels  or  balls  made  of 
worsteds  of  contrasting  colors,  or  of  those 
used  in  the  embroidery.  But  put  a  goodly 
number  of  them  on  where  t  hey  are  needed. 
These  are  more  serviceable  than  ribbon, 
though  not  so  rich  looking  or  showy. 


THE  HOME  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD. 


“How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  child, 
hood, 

When  fond  recollections  present  them  to  view. 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep,  tangled  wild- 
wood. 

And  every  loved  spot,  which  my  Infaucy  knew." 

Yes.  they  are  dear,  those  happy  scenes  of 
my  childhood;  I  seem  to  see  them  now,  the 
same  as  of  old.  There  is  the  farm-house  where 
I  was  born,  with  its  side  facing  the  highway, 
its  front  and  gables  thickly  set  with  windows 
in  the  old  fashioned  way ;  the  Rose  that  climbs 
near  the  front  door,  in  its  season  hanging  so 
lull  of  crimson  dusters;  and  there  are  the  tall 
Lilacs  on  either  side  underneath  which  1  often 
played  with  dolly  and  watched  the  birds  as 
they  flitted  back  and  forth  building  their  nests 
aud  tending  their  little  onas.  About  half  way 
down  the  yard,  which  is  large  and  descending 
gently  toward  t  he  l  oad,  is  the  great  tall  Locust 
tree  towering  far  above  the  house.  Hero 
many  a  happy  frolic  I  have  had  trying  to 
catch  the  leaves  of  a  tree  beyond  as  1  swung 
to  and  fro.  There  at  the  right  is  the  old  well 
with 

“The  old  oukeu  bucket,  the  Iron  bouud  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  In  the  well.” 

At  the  left  is  the  well-kept  garden  with 
thrifty  vegetables  and  delicious  melons,  good 
enough  to  tempt  even  a  prince.  At  the  rear 
of  the  house  the  orchard  covers  a  hillside 
which  terminates  at  the  top  iu  a  flat,  over¬ 
grown  with  forest  trees  and  underbrush. 
Hero  the  wild  grape-vine  twines  itself  around 
the  old  tree  trunks  clothing  the  tall  trees  in  a 
mantle  of  green  from  root  to  hratu-h.  Iu  the 
old  wood-shade  the  busy  hammer  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker  keeps  time  with  the  chipjjer  of  the 
squirrel  as  it  glides  among  the  branches.  It 
is  here  the  wild  flowers  usher  in  the  early 
Spring,  while  in  Autumn  the  dropping  nuts 
toll  the  knell  of  Summer’s  departing  beauty. 

From  the  kitchen-door  a  winding  path  leads 
down  to  the  old  spring- house  and  over  t  he  lit¬ 
tle  foot-bridge  that,  spans  the  creek  where  I 
used  to  watch  the  ducks  and  sail  my  little  po¬ 
tato  boats.  Winding  in  a  struightor  course 
the  path  posses  the  Mulberry-tree  and  finally 
reaches  the  barn.  But  bret.  of  all  Ls  a  shad) 
nook  in  the  center  of  a  meadow  far  removed 
from  the  house  where  I  often  wandered  to  lose 
myself  iu  thought,  dreaming  of  the  distant 
future.  Ah  !  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  just  the  place 
for  day-dreams,  in  the  center  a  clump  of 
tall  trees  spread  their  branches  forming  a 
thick  canopy  above,  while  beneath  moss  as 
soft  as  the  softest,  velvet,  forms  a  carpeting  ex¬ 
tending  down  n  gentle  slope  several  feet  from 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Around  this  mossy 
bed  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Eglantine  encircles 
the  whole,  filling  the  air  with  its  sweet  per¬ 
fume.  It  seems  to  me  the  garde u  of  Eden  in 


all  its  beauty  could  not  have  rivaled  this  spot 
as  it  is  now  pictured  on  iny  memory.  Surely 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  their  perfect  paradise, 
could  not  have  been  stirred  more  by  the  beauty 
of  Nature  than  I  in  my  mossy  retreat. 

But  these  scenes  have  ceased  to  be  a  reality. 
Strangers  now  tread  the  old  familiar  foot¬ 
paths.  The  old  home  resounds  no  more  to  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  loved  ones  now  gone. 
All  is  changed. 

“  And  now  for  removed  from  the  loved  situation. 
The  teur  of  regret  will  Intrusively  swell, 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father’s  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hung  In  the  well.” 

Emma  Miller. 


and  pestilence.  There  is  no  atonement  for 
ignorance,  but  where  there  is  intelligence  it  is 
occasionally  worth  while  to  repeat  the  old 
proverb  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,”  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
water  you  drink  is  unmistakably  wholesome. 


implements  and  'Paeftineeii 


E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  &  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL 


FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER. 


The  only 
mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
successfully 
grind  Corn, 
Cob  A  Shell¬ 
ed  Corn, 
Oats, Screen¬ 
ings,  Ac. 
Steel  Grind¬ 
ing  Plates. 
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MANUFACTURED  BT 

CHAPIN  &  SMITH, 
Ponltney,  Vt. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars 


The  best  way  to  clean  lamp  chimneys  is  to 
blow  your  breath  in  them  and  nib  them  with 
a  dry  cloth;  repeat  this  until  they  are  clear 
and  bright.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  troubled 
by  the  breaking  of  many  lamp  ebimuevs  and 
then  we  always  washed  them.  Since  we  have 
used  the  above  method  we  have  broken  very 
few,  although  we  have  in  use  five  or  six  lamps. 


from  l.">  to  30 
bn.  of  chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from  1  to  t;  horses.  Price,  S?5. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

_ E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  &  OP.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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con  o  111^ 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT  Y  MAPLE, 


We  have  found  wood  and  0 coal  ashes  to  be 
very  useful.  The  wood  ashes  ure  as  good  as 
soap,  if  not  better,  for  sentbbing  the  kitchen 
table,  and  are  almost  as  good  as  “sapolio”  for 
scouring  knives;  but  coal  ashes  are  still  better. 
The  men  find  both  kinds  very  useful,  when 
sifted,  to  mix  with  Paris-greeu  for  the  potato 
bugs.  I  have  noticed  that  the  poorest  farm¬ 
ers  use  flour  for  this  purpose,  while  the  more 
thriving  ones  use  ashes. 


CONCERNING  DRINKING  WATER 
AND  TYPHOID  FEVER. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


However  various  may  be  the  causes  that 
produce  typhoid  fever,  it  is  generally  conced¬ 
ed  that  one  very  great  source  of  it  lies  in  the 
driukiug  of  impure  water,  particularly  water 
vitiated  by  animal  matter.  A  man  was  only 
the  other  day  telling  mo  of  a  great  trial 
he  bad  last  Summer  in  the  death  of  his  sou, 
“just  turned  twenty-four,”  whose  death  from 
typhoid  fever  was  believed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  drinking  water  made  foul  from  man¬ 
ufactured  fertilizers.  A  heavy  rain  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  application  of  the  fertilizer  on  a 
field  which  sloped  toward  a  spring  from  whiwh 
the  family  obtained  water,  and  the  water 
washed  from  the  field  overflowed  the  spring 
and  the  ground  ubout  it.  The  young  man  was 
a  great  water  drinker,  and  daily  drank  large 
draughts  from  tins  spring.  The  poor  father 
deeply  deplores  his  own  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness  iu  the  matter,  which  avails  him  nothing 
now;  but  his  experience  may  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others  who  use  either  fertilizers  or  Par¬ 
is-green  on  their  crops,  to  look  well  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  supply  for  both  themselves  and  their  cattle 
aud  poultry. 

Some  shocking  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have 
occurred  in  a  family  of  unusual  intelligence, 
who  naturally  begau  at  once  to  look  for  the 
cause.  It  was  discovered  that  an  opening  had 
been  formed  between  the  drainage  of  the  house 
and  the  well,  which  had  not  lieen  cleaned  out 
for  many  a  year.  First  a  grown  daughter  was 
taken  ill  and  soon  died ;  then  the  only  son,  a 
man  in  years,  was  attacked  ami  he  died,  and 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  a  second  daughter 
is  lying  so  low  that  it  is  feared  that  she  can¬ 
not  recover. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  was 
taken  ill,  and  in  throe  days*  time,  from  being 
a  man  in  splendid  health,  he  lay  dead— the 
victim  of  a  disease  that  under  some  cireutn- 
s tan ccs  would  liave  beeu  termed  Asiatic 
cholera.  For  some  weeks  prior  to  his  illness 
it  had  been  observed  that  the  water  in  the 
well  had  a  peculiar  taste,  and  most  of  the 
mem  ers  of  the  family  refused  to  drink  it;  but 
my  neighbor,  the  husband  aud  father,  declare  1 
that  it  was  a  mineral  taste — something  to  that 
effect — the  water  could  not.  be  impure,  etc., 
aud  continued  to  drink  it.  Even  after  his 
fatal  illness  was  upon  him,  he  insisted  upon 
drinking  it.  After  his  death  it  was  found  that 
the  caspool  which  received  the  drainage  from 
the  house,  was  feeding  the  well  with  its  tilth 
and  the  water  would  probably  have  killed  the 
whole  family  if  the  members  had  drunk 
equally  of  it. 

I  remember  hearing  a  physician  say,  one 
who  paid  especial  attention  to  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements,  that  a  well  drained  a  section  for 
half-a-mile  around,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  observe  too  much  care  in  the  location  and 
care  of  it.  But  the  best  of  people  grow  care¬ 
less,  and  are  apt  to  ueglect  anything  that  is 
expected  to  take  care  of  itself.  Indoor  water- 
closets,  and  the  underground  outside  evwqtool, 
are  to  my  mind,  utterly  and  irredeemably 
abomiuablo,  and  for  country  houses  there  is 
no  valid  excuse  for  them.  The  abounding 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers  and  diphtheria,  that  are  bred  aud 
nourished  by  foul  water  and  foul  air  find  first- 
class  aids  uud  abettors  in  the  unxleru  houses 
with  their  gas,  water  aud  sewerage  pipes,  aud 
those  drainage  •’traps”  that  are  so  ofteu  death 
traps.  Aud  l  have  been  at  country  houses 
that  had  none  of  the  modern  “conveniences,” 
that  so  abounded  iu  stenches,  that  1  wondered 
the  oeeupants  did  not  sicken  and  die  from  some 
dreadful  plague.  Slops  were  (lung  out  at  the 
door  or  window,  until  the  ground  fairly 
steamed  with  its  contents,  sink  pipes  were 
stopped  up, aud  a  constant  smell  from  them  was 
perceptible  iu  the  kitchen;  while  pig-jam  and 
that  outside  convenience  which  the  English 
neatly  label  “\Vr.  O.”  completed  the  atmos- 
jiheric  contamination.  Nothing  but  the  sweet 
winds  o<  heaven  aud  the  kiudly  influence  of 
sun  and  shower,  save  such  people  from  plague 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  Best  Butter 


W K  often  notice  people  that  are  untidy 
about  their  teeth,  yet  who  wish  to  apjjear  well 
dressed  when  in  company.  For  my  part,  I 
think  no  lady's  toilet  set  complete  without  a 
tooth-brush,  which  should  be  used  after  each 
meal.  A  very  good  way  to  clean  the  teeth, 
about  once  a  week,  is  just  to  take  a  j>iece  of 
stick,  chew  a  brush  on  the  end,  dip  it  in  chalk 
or  charcoal  and  nib  the  teeth.  This  can  be 
done  all  around  the  teeth  inside  aud  outside 
aud  will  remove  the  tartar.  Children  should 
be  supplied  with  tooth-brushes  as  soon  as  their 
teeth  require  cleaning.  Many  children  think 
it  great  fun  to  clean  their  teeth  with  a  brash, 
and  yet  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  wide-mouthed  fruit-can  with  the  bottom 
out,  placed  over  the  churn  while  churning, 
will  prevent  splashing. 

I  find  the  making  of  scrap-books  a  very 
interesting  as  well  as  useful  employment,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  long  Winter  evenings.  I 
use  old  agricultural  reports  for  scrap-books, 
cutting  out  every  alternate  p>age,  so  that  the 
book  when  finished  will  be  the  same  thickness 
as  before. 

Joseph  Harris  says:  "Chemistry  throws 
great  light  on  the  art  of  cookiag,  but  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  will  roast  a  turkey  better  than  a 
Liebig.” 

It  is  said  that  the  French  woman  owes  her 
air  of  youthfulness  which  extends  far  into 
midtile  age,  to  her  freedom  from  household 
cares. 


It  develcroa  the  finest  Haver  and  color.  The  butter 

It  makes  tke  jnce*  butter,  uses  the  least  ice,  and 
saves  the  meet  labor.  ...  .  .  . 

Hundreds  have  discarced  deep  setters  and  adopted 
the  Bureau. 

DON'T  BUT  ANT  CANS,  PAJN8  OR  CREAMER, 
or  sand  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
for  our  lame  OhuC-t-ated  circulars  anti  prise  lists. 

THE  FERGUSON  M’F'G.  CO..  Rurllii~ton.  Vt, 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Has  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  New  England,  and  all  State  and  Count y  Agri 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“  Never  Falls  to  Give  Satisfaction.” 

Send  for  circulars. 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
u*  f’ATTLE  STANCH  IONS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  aud  best  fastening  in¬ 
vented.  adjusts  trst.tr  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  U  when  bacfcltic  out,  and  locks  itset.f 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1881.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  P.  BROOKS. 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  X.  Y 


BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT. 


Creencastle,  Penn 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


After  a  two  years  teat  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  butter-makers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
now  ready  to  oiler,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Hand  Butter-  Worker,  op¬ 
erating  on  the  principle  of  direct  and  pow-  rful  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upou 
the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  la  the  only  Butter  Worker  which 
will  certainly,  quickly,  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  ami  which  dot*  not  and  c arrot  injure 
the  grain  pi  the  butter.  Itworks  in  the  »<i l!  as  easily 
ami  as  t otU.  It  leaves  the  butter  in  better  condition 
every  way  thuu  is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  is  the  grease  sc  labor-saving  implement 
ever  placed  in  the  dairy-room .  in  these  days,  when 
the  best  butter  brings  so  high  a  price,  you  cannot 
ntlordtobo  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  of  "gilt  edged." 


GRAIN  and  FERTILIZER  DR  ILLS,  complete 
FORTE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS.  A  LTO- 
VI AT  1 1"  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZERS. 

Hand  an*  Self  Dump  HAY  KAKEs,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


Salt  will  drive  fleas  away. 

Motto  for  a  bread-crock :  A  crust  saved  is 
a  crust  earned. 

Nice  veal  makes  almost  as  good  a  salad  as 
chicken. 

Strawberry  short-cake  is  delicious  served 
with  Charlotte  Russe  filling  or  whipped  ert  am. 


HILLanoDRILL] 

PHOSPHATE 


WITH  POTASH. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crop*,  and 
low  In  price,  prepared  from  tins  bone, 
blood,  aud  meat  waste  of  the  Brighton 
Abattoir.  Boston,  whore  about  100,000 
cattle  and  600,000 sheep  are  slaughtered 
annually.  It  Is  used  In  the  hill  or  drill  or 
broadcast,  either  alone  or  with  manure, 
giving  a  vigorous  start,  a  larger  Tteid. and 
improving  tho  quality.  As  we  have  sold 
the  past  year  about  23,000  tons  agsinst 
1,000  tons  in  1870,  tt  must  bo  giving  pood 
satisfaction.  Before  buying,  see  our  Weal 
agent,  or  write  to  us  for  pamphlet. 


TO  COOK  RHUBARB 


Peel,  cut  into  half-inch  lengths  aud  put 
into  an  earthen  jar.  Add  as  much  sugar  as 
you  think  it  will  require ;  cover  and  place  iu  a 
moderately  hot  oveu.  Try  with  a  fork  or 
broom  wisp.  This  method  is  much  superior 
to  the  usual  way  of  cooking.  No  water  is 
added,  and  each  piece  should  retain  its  shape. 

Primes  are  very  nice  cooked  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  exception  that  water  should  be 
added  and  less  sugar.  Kate  C. 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

CREAMERY 

Deep  setting,  without  tOflv  Perfect  refrig¬ 
erator  Included.  Suited  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries,  or  gathering  erearn. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  wnere  I  have  no 
agents.  Send  for  circular, 
i  tf~  Agents  wanted. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN.  Wurtpn.  illam. 


tiYYKER  FERTILIZER  CO^ 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  3 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN,^"* S 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


TO  RE-COOK  FISH, 

Make  a  good,  thick,  white  sauce,  using 
plenty  of  milk  aud  butter;  put  the  cold  fish 
into  a  dish-pan,  pour  over  the  sauce,  cover 
and  place  iu  the  oven  half-an-hour. 

Mrs.  Economy. 


COCOANUT  JUMBLES. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cuj>  of  butter,  two 
cups  of  cocoanut,  two  eggs,  small  teaspoonful 
of  soda;  add  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  bat¬ 
ter.  Drop  by  the  teaspoouful  upou  buttered 
jiaper  in  jams.  Cook. 

BEAN  SALAD. 

String  young,  tender  beaus,  cut  iuto  inch 
lengths,  wash  aud  cook  until  tender;  drain, 
and  when  cold  add  a  little  finely-chopped 
onion,  pepper,  salt  aud  vinegar.  b.  c. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS. 

This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for 
^  eighteen  years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm,  Harden,  Lawn, 
v-j?  or  Flower  Bed.  It  is  a  complete  manure,  rich  in  all  the  necessary 

_  elements.  The  Farmer  who  plants  Ins  crops,  looking  to  the  money 

,  they  will  return,  finds  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  CUANO 

-•  applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Tty  it,  and  be 
convinced.  Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free,  if 
there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  vicinity,  address 

ULIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

Uou’l  Selling’  Agents,  Boston,  Mass 


Add  IMioxpImto 

is  a  preparation  of  tlw  phosphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  potash  and  iron  in  such  form  as  to 
I >c  readily  assimilated  by  the  system.  Descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  sent  free.  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I. — Adi. 


An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist 
uow  tnweltog  in  this  country,  says  tuat  most 
ol  the  dorse  atul  Cattle  Powders  sold  here 
are  won  bless  trash-  Ho  says  that  Sheridan  s 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  12,  1883. 

Great  numbers  of  new-issue  gilded  nickels 
are  being  passed  In  the  interior  of  Colorado 
among  ignorant  herdsmen  and  ranchmen  as 
$5  pieces.  It.  has  been  held  in  California  that 
passing  gilded  nickels  is  counterfeiting,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  imprisonment . Ma  jor  Phipps, 

who  robbed  the  Philadelphia  poor,  iu  the  Poor- 
house,  of  their  scanty  rations,  and  swindled 
the  city  while  Superintendent  of  the  Poor- 
house,  about  half  a  year  ago,  having  fled  to 
Canada,  was  extradited  al>out  a  month  ago 
and  has  just  been  convicted  of  forgery,  for 
which  crime  be  was  extradited,  and  the  only 
one,  therefore,  for  which  he  could  be  tried 

here . Rev  Josiah  Henson.  Mrs.  Stowe’s 

Unele  Tom,  died  May  5  at  Dresden,  Ontario, 

Canada;  ago,  94 . In  Keokuk,  Iowa, 

$300  in  advance  are  required  for  saloon  license ; 
$500  next  year;  only  39  out  of  85  saloons  have 

paid  their  $300 . Governor  Butler 

has  asked  Secretary  Folger  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  pauper  immigrants  within  the 
limits  of  Massachusetts.  Secretary  Folger 
has  referred  the  matter  to  Secretary  Freling- 
huvsen  with  a  view  to  making  protests  with 

foreign  countries  which  ship  snob  people . 

Edison  and  others  have  organized  an  incor¬ 
porated  company  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  electrical  motor 

for  propulsion  of  mil  way  trains . The 

New  Civil  Service  rules  while  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  were 
given  to  the  public;  if  it  is  learnt  that  this 
was  done  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  his  res¬ 
ignation  will  be  asked  for  at  once . Five 

cases  of  leprosy  in  Chicago . Heavy  im¬ 

portations  of  opium  at  San  Francisco  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  increase  of  taxation  after  July  1. 

. Bennett  H,  Young,  president  of  the 

Louisville,  new  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.  has 
ordered  that  so  far  as  possible  no  work  shall 
be  done  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  Only  one  pass¬ 
enger  train— that  carrying  the  mails— will 
be  run,  and  freight  trains  only  for  carrying 
perishable  goods  and  live  stock.  No  employ*? 
who  has  conscientious  objections  will  suffer 

for  refusing  to  work  on  Sunday . C. 

Lester  alia  ft  E.  Letter,  28  New  Church  St.  N. 
Y.  City  has  been  black-listed,  as  a  fraud  by  the 
Post  Office . TV.  R,  Wood,  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  District  Judge  for  Indiana,  vice.  Wal¬ 
ter  O.  Gresham,  now  Postmaster-General - 

. .Three  of  the  new  cruisers  of  the  navy- 

are  to  be  called  Boston,  Atlanta  and  Chicago. 

. The  loss  by  the  sinking  of  the  Grappler 

on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  72  lives . The 

wife  of  Senator  James  G.  Fair,  of  Nevada,  sues 
for  a  divorce  and  $3,000,000  alimony  together 
with  the  grand  family  residence,  etc.,  worth 
$1,500,000.  Four  children,  the  oldest,  a  wildish 

youth  aged  20 . Pennsylvania  has  passed  an 

anti-dynamite-for-illegal-purposes  law. . .  .Jef¬ 
ferson  P.  Kidder  has  been  appointed  associate 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dakota . 

To  prevent  pauper  burial  of  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  nation  Gov.  Cleveland, 
of  this  State,  has  signed  a  bill  providing  that 
Boards  of  Supervisors  of  counties  shall  bury 
deceased  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  and 

provide  appropirate  headstones... . . . 

The  Massachusetts  Seuate  and  House 
have  adopted  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
ability,  services  and  integrity  of  Oakes 
Ames  and  asking  a  like  recognition  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  In  other  words,  Con¬ 
gress  is  asked  to  expunge  the  censure  passed 
on  Ames  in  connection  with  the  credit  Mo- 
bilier  scandal  years  ago — a’great  triumph  for 
his  son,  the  present  Lieut  Gov.  of  Mass.,  who 
has  been  earnestly  working  to  dear  his  dead 

father’s  reputation . John  D.  Watson  an 

unscrupulous  Ohio  lobbyist,  working  in  the 
interest  of  the  union  railroad  organization, 
has  been  sentenced  at  Columbus,  to  a  year’s 
imprisonment  for  attempting  to  bribe  the 
members  of  the  last  legislature,  and  his  appeal 
has  been  over-ruled  by  the  Common  Pleas 

Court . Great  trouble  here  about  the 

sale  of  cargoes  of  tea  adulterated  with  spuri¬ 
ous  and  exhausted  leaves.  The  late  law  of 
Congress  doesn’t  reach  all  the  cases,  as  many 
of  the  shipments  left  China  before  the  law 
was  passed.  The  State  law,  however,  is  to  be 
enforced  in  the  matter.  Where  possible  the 
Customs  authorities  will  send  the  stuff  back 
or  destroy  it.  The  “bogus”  tea  of  the  world 

seems  to  be  sent  hither  now . Among  the 

bills  of  wide  interest  passed  by  the  late  N.  Y. 
Legislature  were  those  prohibiting  political 
assessments:  creating  a  Civil  Service  Reform 
Commission  ;  regulating  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  creating  a  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Statistics;  reapportioning  the  Congressional 
Districts;  creating  a  park  at  Niagara  Falls 
and  protecting  the  Adirondack  forests;  prohib¬ 
iting  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  State 
prisons,  by  which  the  tax  payers  will  have  to 
uffer  loss  of  $100,000 „a  year;  prohibiting 


“baby  farming,”  and  lessening  the  out¬ 
rageous  abuses  of  the  “receivership”  system. 

. .  Maud  S.  now  weighs  995  and  $100,000 

were  lately  offered  for  her  and  refused . 

Congressman  W.  I).  Kellej*  of  Philadelphia  has 
undergone  a  successful  operation  to  remove  a 
large  and  painful  tumor  from  the  “  interior  of 
the  right  side  of  his  mouth.”. . .  .Flemming,  the 
Chicago  “  blind  pool”  swihdlev.  has  at  last  es 
cai>ed  across  the  line  from  Canada  by  the 
trickery  of  a  couple  of  shyster  lawyers  and  as 
many  rascally  “ detectives.”  He  got  off  while 
en  route  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  where  those 
he  had  swindled  out  of  $30,000  were  to  prose¬ 
cute  him . The  finest  “bench”  or  dog 

show  ever  held  on  this  Continent  or  perhaps  in 
any  of  the  others,  has  been  attracting  great 
crowds  here  during  the  past  week . Con¬ 

siderable  excitemeut.  iu  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  over 
the  discovery  of  gold,  of  all  places,  on  the 
Poor-house  farm.,....M.  V.  Wagner  of 
Marshall,  Mich.,  has  bought  for  $8,000  the 
stallion  Black  Cloud,  record  2:17 the  fast¬ 
est  stallion  time  except  Smuggler’s  2:15# .... 
_ Monday  the  Supreme  Court  after  render¬ 
ing  decisions  in  20  cases,  adjourned  for  the  term. 

. In  the  strike  of  the  Penn,  mines  54 

bituminious  coal  concerns  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  with  $2,500,000  capital,  are  con¬ 
cerned  5,845;  men  were  employed  on  whom 
about  20,000  women  and  children  depend. 
Pay-rolls  $11,090  a  day.  Now  all  live  in 
camps  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  coarse  food 
provided  from  a  common  fund.  The  mine- 
owners  are  firm  in  reducing  wages  from  3; 
to  3c  per  bushel  of  coals.  “  Curse  the  money; 
it  is  the  principle  we  are  fighting  for”  say  the 
miners. .Joseph  Bork.  ox-city  treasurer 
of  Buffalo,  has  been  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
bard  labor  in  the  Auburn  State-prison  for  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  public  funds., . In  the 

Star  Route  trials  Bliss  has  ended  his  seven- 
days  talk  on  the  Government  side  and  Wilson, 
Brady’s  lawyer,  has  begun  to  explain  and  con 

fuse  for  the  defendents . Moody  and 

Sankey  have  come  home  for  a  rest— going 

back  to  England  in  Oct . ...Lieut  Gov. 

Meyer  of  Colorado  was  taken  with  small- pox 
while  visiting  his  cattle  ranch  near  Los  Vegas, 

N.  M.,  Tuesday . Maj.  Wasson,  the  army 

paymaster  who  said  he  had  been  robbed  of 
$24,000  on  a  train  near  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  con¬ 
fessed  at  San  Antonio,  Tuesday,  that  he 
embezzled  the  money  to  cover  a  deficit  of 
$5,500  in  his  accounts.  Wasson  is  under 
arrest.  He  has  disclosed  the  hidiug  places 

of  the  remaining  $18,500 .  . . 

Over  10,000  immigrants  located  on  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in 
April,  4810  making  their  homes  in  Minnesota, 

4670  in  Dakota  and  1033  in  Montana . 

. It  is  expected  that  the  government 

will  puy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June  a 
trifle  over  $80,000,000  in  j tensions  to  United 
States  soldiers.  Since  the  dose  of  the  war 
$025,790,501.32  have  been  paid  out  in  pensions. 

. .  Some  anxiety  about  Geu.  Crook,  the 

Indian  fighter,  iB  caused  by  rumors  of  his  de¬ 
feat  by  the  “hostiles”  in  Mexico.  Mexicans 
report  defeat  of  Indians  by  themselves.  They 
have  1,000  troops  against  from  100  to  200  In¬ 
dians,  and  are  resolved  with  Crook  to  make  an 
end  of  the  red  devils . .  Sitting  Bull  ar¬ 

rived  at  Fort  Yates,  D.  T.,  on  Thursday  with 
152  men,  women  and  children— going  to  farm. 

. Governor  McDaniel,  of  Georgia,  was 

inaugurated  at  Atlanta,  Thursday . Same 

day  the  anti -temperance  practices  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  were  the  subject  of  comment  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate.  A  Constitutional 
Prohibitory  Amendment  at.  the  same  time 
passed  on  second  reading,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  19. 

.  .Thursday  morning  lightning  struck  a 

tank  of  petroleum  in  the  yard  of  the  National 
Storage  Company  across  the  North  River  at 
Communipaw,  N.  J.,  and  the  consequent  fire 
swept  half  the  yard  and  destroyed  all  the 
buildings,  six  lives  lost,  and  $1,500,000  worth 
of  property.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
losers,  won’t  be  “burst  up”  by  it,  however. 
. The  Supreme  Court  of  Boston  some¬ 
times  renders  judgment  in  divorce  cases  at  the 

rate  of  ten  an  hour . Mr.  De  B.  Randolph 

Keim,  who  was  recommended  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  be  Chief  Examiner  of 
candidates  for  Government  appointments, 
withdrew  his  name  on  Thursday,  owiug  to  the 

strong  opposition  to  his  appointment . 

The  Commission  has  recommended  Charles 
Lyman  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer’s  Office,  as  Chief  Examiner  in  place 
of  Mr.  Keim,  and  a  commission  was  conse¬ 
quently  issued  to  him  by  the  President . 

Dodge  City,  Kan.,  is  in  the  hands  of  roughs 
and  desperadoes  and  the  Governor  has  been 
palled  on  to  place  it  under  martial  law;  so 

said  a  telegram  on  Thursday . Another 

on  Friday  says:  “Owing  to  lawlessness,  23 
policemen  were  sworn  in  10  days  ago  and  have 
been  working  to  rid  the  town  of  gamblers  and 
other  vicious  persons.  A  number  were  put  on 
the  cars  and  cautioned  not  to  come  back.  Life 
and  property  safe.  Cow-boys  not  mixed  up 

in  the  affair  at  all.” . 

Gen.  Rtturn,  report  says,  is  to  get  $20, (MX)  a 


year  from  an  “Eastern  tobacco  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern”  to  conduct  its  business  with  the 
Iuternal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rebate  on  the 

tobacco  tax. . Gambling  apparatus  worth 

$5,000  was  burnt  in  the  public  square  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenu.,  and  500  gamblers  left  the  city  on 
account  of  the  late  act  making  gambling  a  fel¬ 
ony  _ The  fii*st  through  ticket  from  8t.  Paul, 

Minnesota,  to  Portland,  Oregon.,  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  was  sold  Wednes¬ 
day . Much  heart-burning  about  locating 

the  capital  of  Dakota;  one  member  of  the 
Legislature  refused  a  $10,000  bribe;  another 
disdained  $15, (XX)  stock  and  $5,tXX)  cash.  That 
syndicate  is  still  resolved,  so  rumor  says,  to 

buy  up  all  the  land  about  the  capital’s  site - 

Direct  telephonic  conversation  was  had  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Chicago  Wednesday 
over  the  wires  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Corn- 
pan}'.  Sentences’  containing  several  words 
were  transmitted,  and  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
at  one  end  of  the  line  wras  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  receiver  at  the  other . 


Extensive  Arrangements 

Have  been  completed  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  supply  the  Compound  Oxygen  for  home  use 
to  any  extent,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
giving  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  free 
consultation  by  letter  during  the  time  a  jm- 
tient  may  be  using  the  Treatment.  Every 
case  submitted  to  us  will  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
its  nature,  actiou  aud  results,  with  reports  of 
cases  and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  &  1111  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  12,  1883. 

Official  reports  from  the  governments  of 
Samara,  Simbirsk  and  Astrakhan  state  that 
the  crops  are  a  total  failure  and  famine  is  ex¬ 
pected  . The  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 

diana  Shorhhorn  Breeders’  will  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at 
Indianapolis  May  29  and  80.  On  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  at  the  same  place.. ...... 

Col.  C.  E.  Bowman,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  250,000  silk¬ 
worm  eggs  for  free  distribution,  and  will  have 
750,000  mo iv — a  gift  from  the  President  of  the 
American  Silk-Growers’  Association,  Hon.  P. 
Wallace  McKiltrick,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Ken¬ 
tuckians  wanting  silk-worm  eggs  should  apply 
at  once .  Loan  and  Building  Associa¬ 

tions,  like  that  spoken  of  by  Waldo  F.  Brown 
in  a  late  Rural,  are  springing  up  rapidly  in 
the  West.  On  May  5  articles  of  incorporation 
of  two  were  filed  at  Indianapolis— the  Grant 
Co.  B.  and  L.  Ass.;  capital  stock  $1(X),000, 
aud  The  Citizens’  Building  Loan  Fund,  of 
Danville,  Hendrick’s  Co.,  capital  stock  $500,- 
000 . Wheat  shipments  from  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  in  April  were  the  smallest  for  the  last 
three  years,  showing  a  decrease  of  400,000 
quintals.  April  flour  shipments  were  42,800 

barrels,  against  9U.600  in  April,  1882 . 

About  700  tons  of  manufactured  tobacco  have 
been  shipped  from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  within  a 
week .......  The  trotting  stallion  Governor 

Sprague,  that,  was  once  sold  for  $27,500,  died 
the  other  day  on  the  farm  of  P.  P.  Todhunter, 

near  Lexington,  Ky.,  of  pink-eye . A 

proposition  has  been  made  in  the  French  As¬ 
sembly  that  all  restrictions  on  importations 
of  American  Hog  products  should  lie  removed. 
........The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Stoats 

Zeitung  is  in  favor  of  retaliating  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  embargo  on  American  pork  by  stopping 
the  importation  of  all  goods  from  Germany. 
As  a  German,  he  says  it  is  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  the  German  jieople,  that  want  the 

embargo . The  hosiery  manufacturers 

of  Germany  are  reported  to  be  trying  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  the  American 
Hog;  they're  afraid  of  a  prohibitory  duty  on 

their  goods  here  by  way  of  retaliation . 

At.  Hieksvillc,  O.,  Simeon  Ruppert  and  James 
Frey,  Saturday,  were  blasting  stumps.  Rup¬ 
pert  threw  a  file  into  a  basket  containing  Her¬ 
cules  powder  and  caps.  An  explosion  followed 
R.upport  was  killed  and  Frey  perhaps  fatally 

hurt . Last  week  5,000,000  bushels  of 

grain  left  Chicago  by  water  for  the  East.  A 
largo  part  is  consigned  to  New  York  by  Lake 

and  rail,  and  lake  and  canal... . . The 

American  Berkshire  Association  offers  as  a 
special  prize,  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  next  November,  a  $100  gold 
medal  for  the  liest  pure  pen  of  10  fat  Berkshire 
liar  rows,  on  conditions  to  bo  learnt  from  Phil. 

M.  Springer,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Ill . 

Galveston,  Texas,  has  passed  Savannah  iu 
cotton  receipts,  and  is  now  second  to  New 
Orleans  only  as  a  cotton  port.  The  receipts, 

this  season,  are  800,000  hales . The  Sicil* 

ian  proprietors  have  petitioned  the  Italian 
Parliament  for  “new,  speedy  and  efficient” 
remedies  against  phylloxera,  asserting  that 
those  hitherto  adopted  destroyed  the  vine¬ 
yards  without,  destroying  “the  genus  of  infec¬ 


tion.”  In  all  Italy  only  218  acres  out  of  1,926,- 
832  acres  of  vines  have  been  invaded  by  the 
pest . ,The  Okeechobee  Company,  of  Flor¬ 

ida,  on  Monday  next  will  launch  the  largest 
dredge  in  America,  one  capable  of  excavating 
20,000  cubic  yards  a  day.  It  will  be  called 
President  Arthur,  and  will  cut  a  canal  65  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  deep  from  Lake  Kissimmee 
to  Lake  Okeechobee,  the  completion  of  which 
will  reclaim  4,000,000  acres  of  excellent  sugar 

land . . . 

Sixty-one  Jersey  cattle  were  sold  here  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  for  $32,080.  “King  of  Asli- 
antoo”  was  sold  to  C.  Rost, hope,  of  Niles,  O., 
for  $6,500,  the  largest  sum  over  paid  at  auction 
for  a  Jersey.  “Butter-Maker”  was  bought  for 
$1,025  by  L.  S.  Stephens,  of  Swansea,  Mass. 
“Fancy  Alphoa”  was  sold  for  $1,650  to  F.  S. 
Cooper,  Cooperburg,  Pa.,  “Countess  Fawkes” 
for  $1,000  to  C.  East-hope,  “Colts  La  Bicke” 
for  $1,900  to  Theodore  A.  Havemoyer,  and 
“Starlight  Maid”  for  $1,500  to  C.  Easthope. 
The  “  combination  ”  sale  was  continued  on 
Thursday  and  Friday',  aud  brought  a  grand 
aggregate  of  $83,980,  or  an  average  of  nearly 

$500  on  170  lots . . . . . 

_ Sheep  shearing  is  about  completed  in  Tex¬ 
as.  The  total  clip  of  the  State  will  l>e  much 

lighter  this  year  than  last . The  English 

Government  last  week  announced  that  it  had 
completed  the  preparation  of  t  he  tenant-farm¬ 
ers’  compensation  bill  This  will  guarantee* 
to  farmer's  in  England  and  Scotland  compen 
satiou  for  whatever  improvements  they  may 
make  during  their  tenancies,  aud  provides  for 
arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between  the 
farmers  and  landlords  as  to  the  proper  amounts 

of  compensation . Owing  to  the  cold 

nights  last  week  many  of  the  Now  England 
maple-sugar  men  put  out  their  tubs  again,  and 
“nearly  as  much  wras  made  in  six  days  as  in 
three  weeks  before.”  Tub  sugar  sells  for  15 
cents,  while  good  cake  commands  20  cents  per 

pound  in  Frankliu  County,  Mass . 

A  dispatch  from  the  Loudon  statistical  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  date 
of  April  28,  reports  an  improvement  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  wheat  prospects  during  the  last  month. 
The  severity  of  March  was  followed  by  three 
weeks  of  Ary  weather,  which  was  succeeded 
by  one  week  of  invigorating  raiu.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  still  backward  and  higher  temperature 
is  needed.  The  small  area  of  Spring  wheat 
sown  in  England  is  thin,  and  much  of  it  will 
be  displaced  by  barley.  In  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  raiu  is  needed  aud  higher  temperature 
necessary.  With  reduced  acreage  iu  Western 
Europe  and  some  injury  from  freezing  in 
March,  a  reduced  crop  appears  to  he  inevit¬ 
able.  In  Austria-Hungary  the  prospect  is 

favorable  for  at  least  a  medium  crop . 

Returns  of  the  progress  of  cotton-planting  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  show  that  the 
work  is  later  than  usual  in  every  State,  and 
indicate  that  on  May  1.74  per  cent,  of  the 
proposed  area  was  planted,  when  the  usual 
proportion  is  said  to  be  84  per  cent.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia  aud  North  Carolina  it  was  very  late. 
The  percentages  planted  wrere:  Virginia,  15; 
North  Carolina,  35;  South  Carolina,  75; 
Georgia,  73;  Florida,  96;  Alabama,  83;  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  82;  Louisiana,  81;  Texas,  75;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  72;  Tennessee,  67 . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday  May  12,  1883. 

In  the  great  International  Fisheries  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  London,  the  American  exhibits  exceed 

those  of  the  whole  of  Europe . General 

Diaz  was  enthusiastically  received  iu  the  city 
of  Mexico  on  May  4,  on  his  return  from  this 

country . The  French  repulse  an  attack 

of  Chinese  in  the  capital  of  Tonquin,  and  are 

to  establish  a  “protectorate”  there . 

It  is  claimed  that  the  enrolled  membership  of 
the  Fenian  organization  in  Great  Britain  is 

150,000 . It  is  reported  that  the  object  of 

the  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy  is  to  secure  the  isolation  of  France  iu 
order  to  effect  a  simultaneous  disarmament, 
which  Prince  Bismarck  intends  to  propose  at 

a  European  Congress.  Bosh  [ . The 

British  House  of^Commous  adjourned  on  the 
10th  until  the  21st,  and  the  House  of  Lords  on 

the  18t.h  to  the  34th  inst . Earthquake  iu 

Sicily;  Mount  Etna  alarmingly  active  volcan¬ 
ically . Shah  of  Persia  seriously  ill - 

_ Ex -Khedive  Ismail  sues  the  Egyptian 

Government  for  restitution  of  his  confiscated 
palace  and  for  4,000,000  francs  a  year  back 
rental . False  Prophet.,  through  his  emis¬ 

saries,  trying  to  cause  un  uprising  among  the 

discontented  Fellaheen . Halifax,  N.  S., 

has  been  thrown  into  alarm  by  rumor  of  a 
visit  from  two  “ suspicious  American  vessels’ 

—Fenian  dynamiters  or  torpedoes . 

The  late  defeat,  of  the  Affirmation  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament  by  Gladstone,  which 
would  have  substituted  “affirmation”  for  the 
usual  oath  taken  by  new  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  before  they  can  take  their  seats,  Is 
thought  to  have  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the 
Liberal  Administration . Arthur  Sulli¬ 

van,  musical  composer  of  “Pinafore,”  “Pirates 
of  Penzance,”  etc.,  born  in  1842;  George 
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Grove,  formerly  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden¬ 
ham,  and  lately  editor  of  Macmillan’s  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Sec,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  born  in 
1820;  and  Goorge  Alexander  Macfarren,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
composer  of  the  “Devil’s  Opera,”  Don  Quixote,’’ 

etc.,  have  been  created  Knights . Ger- 

man-American  relief  for  the  flooded  districts 
of  the  Rhine  has  again  been  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  Reichstag . A  telegram  on 

Thursday  say's:  In  Hayti,  Miragoano  is  de¬ 
fended  by  about  700  rebels  against  <3,000  gov¬ 
ernment  troops:  (300  fugitive  inhabitants  of  the 
place  have  reached  Port-au-Prince.  They  say 
the  rebels  blew  up  a  bridge  in  the  town  kill¬ 
ing  200  and  wounding  as  many  more.  Pres. 
Salomon  has  decreed  that  the  property  of 
“political  offenders”  shall  be  held  as  security 
for  all  war  expenses  and  is  mortgaging  such 

properties . Bismarck  getting  emaciated: 

Doctors  foretoll  "the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences”  unless  he  entirely  abandons  State 

affairs  for  some  time . Work  was  begun 

on  Ead’s  Tehuantepec  ship  railway  at  Minatil- 
lau  on  Monday  in  the  presence  of  the  Federal 
and  local  authorities . . . 

Brown’s  Bronchiai.  Troches,  as  a  remedy 
for  Coughs  and  Throat  Diseases:  “Great  ser¬ 
vice  in  subduing  Hoarseness.” — Rev.  Daniel 
IFiV,  New  York.  “Greatly’  relieve  any  uneas¬ 
iness  in  the  throat.” — S.  S.  Curry,  Teacher  of 
Oratory  in  Boston  University “Indispensi- 
ble  to  me,  having  used  them  through  all  my 
ministerial  life.” — Rev.  C.  S.  Vedder,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. — .4  dr. 

Every  year  increases  the  popularity  of  Ay¬ 
er’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Recommended  for  all 
pulmonary  troubles. — A  d  r. 

Ay'er’s  Pills  are  pleasant,  safe  and  sure,  and 
excel  all  other  Pills  in  healing  and  curative 
qualities.  They  are  the  best  of  all  purgatives 
for  family  use. — Adv. 

- «  ♦  « - 

*  No  lady  of  refinement  likes  to  resort  to 
superficial  devices  to  supply  a  becoming  sem¬ 
blance  of  her  former  beauty.  R  is  health 
alone  that  kindles  the  Jtre  that  lights  the 
countenance  and  brings  back  the  fresh  tints 
of  the  apple  blossoms  to  the  faded  check.  If 
anything  on  earth  will  do  this  it  is  Mix.  Lydia 
E.  Piukham’s  Vegetable  Compound  which  has 
already  brought  health  to  multitudes  with 
whom  all  other  means  had  failed. — .4 dr. 
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PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


kw  York.  May  12, 1S8S. 

Brans  and  Peas.— The  best  of  domestic  white,  beans 
hold  tlielr  value  quite  Tull,  beaus  marrow,  issa, 
prime,  si.  ld,.,?;.’. !•’:  beans,  medium,  1863,  rhule*-,  $2.1l)@ 
a.22q|;  Up.  pea,  choice,  small,  2.2)X-v  do.  marrow, 
#2.livtil'2q.;  do.  white  kidney  Ins,',  choice.  *8.iO(aS.05i 
do.  red  klduuy,  1883,  choice,  $S.o>.i-8.85;  do.  turtle 
soup,  $X8U(iS2.a6'  do.  foreign,  mediums,  $l.tiS<fc$1.3U; 
Peas,  preen,  1682.  prime,  gl.AKAfil.to;  do.  Southern,  b. 
e.  per  bushel  ban.  $2.26.  Otherwise  business  Is  slow 
and  uncertain. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot, 
4tXsi*ai.:i0;  June,  $20.20;  clear  back,  $ Si. HMs $23;  Mess, 
spot,  quoted  420. ItHa '20. TO;  for  ordluury  bruutlj  west 
eru  prime  uicss,  kls.lAUl'j;  tumlly  mess,  82  lev  A!:  t-xtra 

prime,  81i12.k,v It;  dear  back,  s  y.2-sas22  .vi;  neyr  me**. 

May,  *Jdk.$5J,25;  Juue  821.20;  July.  $20. »■* #20.35.  Beef 
—Plain  mess,  $11. 75$  12.  i>;  extra  mess,  fix  •till  pocket, 
fM.0oial.V2.);  plate,  fU.r.‘Ml.i.50;  city  extra  lutita  mess. 
In  tea,  82 is, t *2,.. Hi,  beet  hams,  822.50(428.50  for  new. 
Cut  meals— Heavy  average,  Hs-.w  lOlfie.;  hams,  l2V^.r 
12^fc:  pickled  bellies.  1'2  lb,  I0V4  asked;  do.,  13  lb,  lOUe. 
asked;  pickled  »h  under*,  Uffc.;  plekled  hams,  l24tMi 
18c.;  smoked  shoulders,  I0V4C,;  smoked  hams,  lu.« 
14M0.;  Middles— Lous  clear  quoted  here  11440;  at 
weal,  Ioiik  and  short  clear,  half  and  half,  quoted 


10.8744<$1K'.  Ureaseo  hogs,  city,  heavy  to  light, 
944m‘A>*c.  pips,  9*41;,  pigs,  !i«o.  Lard— Prime  steam 

rt,  quoted  ll.slje.;  May,  11.93m.13.01o:  June  12m  12.00c.; 

y,  12.U1  ",  12.r2q.c:  August,  12.d2(;'.  12.11c-  September, 
r2diHitkV.;  seller  tear,  lAnil.’.He. ;  city  steam  11.304$ 
11.40c.  Refined  quoted  1 1.20c.;  continent,  12.25c. 

BniutwiFFs  and  Provision*.- Wheal.— Ungraded 
Winter  red  I-  4*e.  higher;  .No.  t  white  Is  44c.  higher 
Rye— Western  is  1340.  lower;  State  Is  le.  higher 
Corn  Ungraded  mixed  Is  2c.  lower;  No.  8  Is  tJio. 
ower.  Oats— No.  3  mixed  Is  le.  lower:  No.  2  Is  144c- 
lower;  No.  1  quoted,  life. lower. 

Prices  of  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal  — Flock  — Market 
dull  aud  lu  buyers'  fuvor;  quotations:  No.  2.  $2.80 
(a.3.di;  latter  extreme;  superfine,  $AS.'*,v ).  15,  latter  ex 
trome;  eotumoD  to  fair  extra  Mate,  $4  200*1-37;  good 
to  tancy  do.,  f  1. llKJbi.U);  conunou  to  good  extra 
Western,  fi.AlvUsi;  good  to  choice,  *Ut5Mi$,'.?5;  com 
mon  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  $t.2U,v4.»k 

food  to  Choice,  do,,  Ai.'.iS'i  i.tJU;  common  extra  Minn., 
l.'Abi  Lli;  clean  $a.0U&>$a.26;  rye  mixture.  $\IO(d)3.!5; 
straight,  8ti.2Tstt(,tW;  patent,  fti. i.‘>oti.T,V,  St-  Louis  com¬ 
mon  to  rair  extra,  gi.vMevi.75;  good  to  very  choice, 
84.8ddDi.25;  pa  teal  Winter  wheal  extra,  $6.23i.v;.26:  city 
mills  extra,  for  West  indies,  8j.6otilti.uu:  South  Amer 
leu,  $0.Uic«ii>.2U(  lnurket  el,, sol  dull.  Southern  dour 
quiet,  steady.  Common  to  good  extra,  f4,5ua2>,3U; 
good  to  choice,  $1.36*1 LOO.  Rye  Hour  mors  active, 
prices  unehuuged.  Supt-rdne,  $3.t*)(2I3.H5.  Feed  Mar 
kot  in  fair  request;  411  m,  uu  »,  y0a9244o,; 

so  tt.,  ikKav-'V'-;  K0  tb,  410.U.IU;  sharps,  fi.l  v.ti.2U;  rye 
feed,  aV-.f-if  i.  corn  Meal  dull-  yellow  Western,  $3.1X1 
M 8.40.  braudywluc,  81  A'v.v'l.VI. 

PRICE!  of  U  It  a  is  Wheat.  -Ungraded  Winter  red, 
fit. (*>.,<  1.24)4;  No.  3  rod,  fiUTt*;  No.  2  red,  fil.2l4p«;l  22 
111  Store,  $1.8234  f  fee  on  board.  $I.S«V*..vL2-l  for  rail 
cortldcales,  $l.25(jH.2S4v  delivered  Irom  elevator: 
ungraded  white,  fil.llotLSO;  steamer  No.  2  tvhlL',  9.>c; 
No.  2  white,  *l.<M4fc  No.  I  white,  fit liietl.  1434;  No. 
2  rod  seller  May.  $l.21>k(dL22;  Juue.  SVtAv*  1.234*; 
July,  fi  1.24)4dbl.2f>44:  August,  $L25  Vi  1.261k;  Septem¬ 
ber.  *I.-.'«4«(.H.2,4t>;  October.  fil..r4l6c  |.2»,  livx  Mar 
ket  qulvt;  prices  tvithoul  decided  cnaugc-.  Slate,  sue. 
rejected,  lac;  Canada  quoted.  lUyci»3»c;  Western,  (let 
7Sc  OAKLEY  Market  dull,  ungraded  t.'umela  at  85e. 
bAOLkY  Ma).  r  I'wo-rowed  Stole,  90M  )74ge  ,  six-rowed 
do.,  iH&o<$$l.u3ki:  Cumuli).  1)7140*  gi.lu,  au  on  u  eash 
basis,  CORN  eugruiied  mixed,  AV.itsd^c  No.  3,5114* 
(aiUle;  steamer  mixed,  ikltps <28140  lu  elevator,  r«5o.  de¬ 
livered,  No,  2,  MStiatd^c.  lu  elevator,  tie 

livnred;  No.  2  white,  use  lu  elevator;  white  and  yellow 
Southern,  ibe  delivered;  white  ,ecd  corn,  ,2c;  No.  2 
mixed,  to  urrlvo  In  a  spclnl  elevator,  ati!2*tc  cost, 
freight  and  Insurance;  No.  2  mixed  seller,  May.  634* 
®64>gc;  June,  bSWstdijqo:  July,  bi44Mjb09i,c;  August, 
873{itao7Jxe:  September.  ftStfiGSyzc.  Oats  Cash  lots 
about  stoutly:  No.  S,  mixed,  at  l*c;  No.  2,  4«44c.;  No.  I 


HIGGIN  S  EUREKA 


$3.00(32.62;  sweet  potatoes,  klln-drled,  (P  bbl.,  $4.50 
beets,  L.  I.,  $  llX)  bunches,  $1.25;  turnips,  Russia,  L 
I.,  V  bbl.,  81. 756482. ill):  do.,  Northern  and  Eastern, 
8I.52&L5V  wbl  0  turnips,  N.  C,,  per  UJ0  bunches,  S9<<# 
75c.:  do.,  Norfolk.,  f  lob  hunches,  $l,OU®$t.RO;  kale, 
L.  I.,  $1  bbl.  lOuiTic.;  spinach,  L.  I.,  V  bbl,  nOfflltta.; 
asparagus,  Norfolk,  ft  dozen,  $l.(J08t$1.50;  do,,  Md„ 
ft  dozen.  $l,l)(V3$l..’it)-,  do,  Jersey,  do.,  f l.QOr-jfi'J.OO;  do,, 
oyster  Bay,  do.;  $1. .'*>@$2.50;  grtvn  pc**,  N.  C.,  *  W 
bbl,  box.  fil.ttkad.SO:  do,,  Charleston  and  savannah,  * 
crate.  50441-00;  string  bcuus,  Fla.,  round,  **  crate, 
82.50(i(l3.50;  do.  flat,  $2.5tVsi3.50:  do.  wax,  83.OutaPt.50; 
tomatoes,  Fla.,  V  bushel  crate,  82®S.S0;  do.  Bermuda, 
F  box,  tiKJcCOc-  onions,  bormuda,  8  crate,  $1.50. 

Wool— Trade  Lh  still  very  slow.  The  dry  goods 
market  Is  nnsatl.-, factory  wool  Is  directly  alTect- 

ed.  Holders  here  appear  anxious  sellers,  end  certain 
It.  Is  that  they  congratulate  themselves  on  the  delayed 
arrivals  from  Texas  and  California.  ODly  a  few 
small  lots  of  choice  IlcCces  and  scoured  grades  can  be 
considered  sready. Domestic  lleeces,10(3;42c.;  unwashed 

do. ,  29c.;  Spring  California,  l!)c.;  scoured  do.,  15 F 65c.; 
scoured  Colorado,  3i.c.;  black  do.,  I60.;  Texas,  18F20)4e.; 
Spring  Texas,  private  terms;  scoured  Texas,  55@tibe.; 
Southern,  28t4e.:  carpet  nails,  24o.;  cape,  30c. 


5Hc;  No.  ‘2  mixed  seller  May,  lk!Wfii'184tc;  June,  I8f( 
@4Me;  July.  49*$®49J$c;  August,  44Ji»44J4ct 

WHtBLE  SUPrLV  OF  GRAIN  tN  TUB  tISITEO  STATER  AND 
CANADA. 

May  5, 1883.  May  6,  tS82 

Wheat.,  bush... .  20,707,'24'l  13,313,806 

Corn,  bush .  16,168,397  8.897.941 

Oats,  bush .  4,667, 143  2.063,033 

Barley,  bush .  1,020.900  414,448 

Rye,  bush . 1.784,097  1,092.985 

Rutter.— Thiv  feeling  nmong  holders  Is  quite  cheer¬ 
ful.  Creameries  are  quite  as  plenty  as  the  price 
asked,  and  on  these  ottering  hus  been  made  low 
enough  to  compete  with  State  dairy  packed.  The 
supply  of  Western  fancy  continues  small. 

NEW  RUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy,  30c;  do.  choice,  28®29c;  do. 
prime,  26<a27e;  do.  fair  lo  good,  24«2.5e,;  do.  ordinary, 
1761 2uo;  state  hali-flrkin  tubs  and  palls,  best,  ‘2.V(t'20c. 
do.  do.  line,  2361 2-ic;  do.  good,  196422c;  do.  fair,  16(SJl8: 
State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  236424c;  do.  good  to  prime; 
2Ukj‘22c;  do.  fair  to  good,  I5r<«2*)e;  Western  Imitation, 
creamery,  choice,  19042IJC;  Western  do,  good  to  prime, 16 
®17cj  do.  ordinary  to  fab-,  13(@15e;  Western  factory, 
best  current  make,  15wl7c;  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  1266 
14c;  do.  ordinary.  MKcitc. 

OLD  BUTTER. 

State  dairy,  choice,  18®20c;  do.  good  to  prime.  14 
(••17c.;  do.  ordinary.  lloelTc;  Western  dairy,  fine, 
12c;  do.  general  run,  106411c:  Western  dairy  and  fac¬ 
tory,  ordinary,  96410c. 

XKW  CHEESE. 

state  factory,  choice,  1344c. ;  do.,  good  to  prime,  1246 
A  13c:  do.  part  skims,  10W7vf2e;  creamery  skims, 
choice,  7q.<,<,Se;  do.  good,  8^07440;  do.  fair,  tk$6Kc; 
skims,  poor,  5^5640. 

Cotton.— So  far,  acocunts  from  the  South  develop 
nothing  new. 

CURRENT  FRICKS 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary... .  8  844 

itrlct  Ordinary .  8  7-16  8  11-16  8  11-16 

Good  Ordinary .  9}<t  944  946 

Strlet  Good  Ordinary .  9  15-16  10  3-16  10  3-16 

Low  Middling .  10  7-16  1011-16  10  11-16 

Strict  Low  Middling . 1094  U  H 

Middling .  10  15-16  113-16  113-16 

Good  Middling .  115-16  119-16  119-16 

Strlet  Good  Middling .  119-16  1113-16  1113-16 

Middling  Fair .  121-16  12  5-16  12  5-16 

Fair .  12  13-16  13  1-16  13  1-16 


Purity,  Strength,  Flavor,  Keeping  Quality, 
Uniformity  of  Crystal,  Perfect  Dryness,  Econ¬ 
omy  in  use ,  all  Linen  Sacks,  MAKE  IT  SU¬ 
PERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  OF 
DAIRY  SALT. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  BY  COMPETENT 
SCIENTIFIC  JUDGES: — 

1st  Prize— Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  187b- 

lst  Prize— Exposition  Unfveraelle,  Paris . 1873 

1st  Prize— International  Exposition,  Melbourne..  1881. 
1st  Prize—  "  “  Adelaide.... 1881 

1st  Prize —  “  “  New  Zealand,  1882- 

ist  Prize— Dairy  Show.  Agricul.  Hall,  London . 1879- 

1st  Prize—  “  Shelbourne  Hall,  Dublin. .  .1879- 

Seores  of  Diplomas  and  Medals  from  prominent 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Associations  from  all  over 
the  world  in  addition. 

Real  merit  brings  world-wide  honors  _j£2 
Try  It;  every  dealer  In  fine  grade  salt  keeps  It. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  May  12, 1883. 

Beevrs.— Total  arrivals  for  six  days,  10,616  head, 
against  12,174  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales  of  common  to  prime  corn-fed  bullocks 
were  at  the  extremes  of  11  44<:jj  123*0  to  dress  55(®57  lb. 
aud  tho  highest  figure  obtained  was  $7.25  for  a  carload 
of  Lancaster  County  stable-fed  steers,  1.514  lb  aver¬ 
age  Still  bulls  sold  at  S5.25<si5.S24t.  Lancaster  Coun 
ty  stable-fed  steers  ,  1,514  lb.  at  $7.25;  do.  1,346  lb,  at 
1244c,  56  Tb:  Colorado  still-fed  steers,  1,232  tb,at12Qc. 
56  tb,  less  50c  per  head;  Illinois  do.  1.249  tb,  at  $6.90;  do. 
1,304  tt,  at  1244c:  56  tt,  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,320  ft,  at 
1244c,  less  $1  per  head;  do.  L406  ft,  at  1244c;  do.  1,132  tt, 
at  ll*4c.;  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  steers,  1,417  tt,  at 
1246C,  56  tt;  do.  1,297  tt,  at  1244e;  do.  1,235  tt,  at  12c;  Illi¬ 
nois  steers,  1,233  lb,  nt  1244c,  56  ft;  do.  1,280  1b.  at  1244c. 
and  $1  per  head;  still-fed  steers,  1,166  tt,  at  $6.75;  do. 
1,156  tt,  at  $6.80;  mixed  Western  steers,  1,315  ft,  at 
1244c,  56  tt;  do.,  1,366  ft,  at  1294c;  do.  1,389  lb.  at  1244c 
less  $1U;  State  do.,  L347  lb,  at  1244c,  56  1b;  do.  1,229  lb,  at 
U44c.  less  85;  Missouri  steers,  1,332  ft,  at  1244c,  56  tt 
do.  1,260  tt,  at  1244c' 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves  and  mixed  lots  sold  at 
544f.i7e.  fair  to  prime  veals  at  T&Sc.  and  a  few  selected 
Jerseys  reached  844c.Ordlnary  to  prime  were  9®  11  ^»c; 
country  dressed  sold  at  844<A1044e,  and  dressed  butter¬ 
milk  calves  nt  7WgN44c;  fed  calves  and  butter  Ilk 
calves  mixed,  112  ft.  at  644c;  veals.  I3'i  ft,  at  THc;  (few 
buttermllk  calves),  126  lb,  at  7c;  buttermilk  calves,  117 
4,  nt  Be;  do.  113  F,  at  594c. 

Shkeu  and  Lambs.— ^ Common  to  choice  clipped  sold 
at  34t®69r('.  nnd  a  hair  car  load  to  an  exporter  at  044c: 
unshorn  stock  $7(.v7.0644;  Spring  lambs  were  dull  and 
lower,  with  two  ears  of  Southern  sold  at  7'.jsl0e.,  and 
Jerseys  at  the  extremes  of  $4447  per  head  (mainly  at 
$5®6  each).  With  light  arrivals  of  sheen  reported 
for  to-day,  a  better  demand  is  looked  for  at  full 
prices.  Pressed  mutton  had  a  ready  sale  at  IOmIIc. 
and  dressed  yearling*  ut  12V'tl4c.  aud  dressed  Spring 
lambs  nt  livaisc.  e  tt.  CnxbOrn  western  sheep,  91  ft 
at  iTbrtQ;  clipped  do.  -17  ft.  at  #5.85;  do.  -,6  ft,  at  744c; 
State  do.  91  ft.at  6e;  aud  95  tt,  at  $5.8(1.  Clipped  State 
sheep,  110  tt.  at«-k,c;  do.  91  tt.  at  60;  Michigan  do.  37 
tt.  at  544c;  Kentucky  do,  (common),  113  tt,  at  544c;  and 

nnahriTti  Vllithlfrnn  du.or,  ?l  fh  11  f  T/t  I  'lliinnd  Hhln 


We  build  the  Famous  **  BONANZA”  Thresher 
for  Wheat,  Oats,  Flax,  Clover,  Peas,  and  all  Seeds 
and  Grain.  ALso  the 

“  EUREKA  ”  REVOLVING  STRAW-STACKER. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES 

of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  18  and  25  Horse  Power,  and 

SAW  MILLS 

of  all  sixes. 

Special  Inducements  to  responsible  buyers  for  eash 
or  on  time.  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address 

ROBINSON  <SL  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Richmond,  Ind. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

ten  STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

Hi  1%.  ST7  -Z-lE-a-lFa. 3  riT  77SE. 


unshorn  Michigan  sheep.  73  tt,  at  7c.  Clipped  Ohio 
sheep, 89  ft.  Bt  $6.10,  and  Michigan  do.  92  F,  at  >6.10. 
Virginia  lambs,  62  1b,  at  10c;  do.  62  lb.  at  34se;  do.  55  tt, 
at  7c.  J ersey  lambs,  at  $6y  (l.50  per  head. 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days,  22,2i9  head,  against 
24,999  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Sales  of  Western  were  at  $7.60  jor  good  hogs,  with  a 


D  MILL, 

vhlch  c au  l>«  run  Ht  power  nat*  la  cheap,  effective  aud  durable. 
Will  grind  any  kind  nf  i**ta*l  grin  'uto  feed  at  the  rat#  ef  6  to  ^5 
'lUihul  tu-r  hour*  $r»onlln(  loq  i.-ildy  aud  elec  of  mUl  u$cd.  Send 
for  C<v:*K«itne  aud  I*iivrUvt.  Additn  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  m. 


Odirs  ui  vt  csici  u  wno  at  jt.wi^iu  iju^s.  w  uu  a 

few  States  sold  at  754c.  No  change  In  country  dressed 


General  Advertising  Kates  of 

THU  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtain  in <7  different  terms  trill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advert  Iscments,  per  agate  line ....  30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  order*  occupying  tl  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  position*..  . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  .ldt\,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


V  qC,  3Uw:i.c.;  do.  Charleston,  prime,  V  umirt.  23<g:Soc.; 
do.,  do.,  poor,  V  quart.  i.5ot2ue. ;  apples.  Russets,  $150 
uol.25;  do.  baldtvius,  F  barrel,  $3.3U(s)3.50;  do.  Interior, 
F  barrel,  $1.30(i(.2.50;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked. 
F  tt..  71»ot8&i  do.,  do.,  fancy,  7S4(jo7V»c.;  do.,  do.,  good 
to  prime, 

Hayano  Straw.- - Choice  hny  anil  straw  firm;  the 
poor  grade*  are  weak  and  easy,  medium  to  choice 
Timothy  quoted  -»M90e;  shipping  grades,  55«iHc; 
clover,  kVa. Ak:;  No.  1  rye  straw, : det 40c;  short,  lOwl-V. 
oat.  SlXa  tSe. 

Hops.— The  market  continues  very  quiet. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice,  sascSSe;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  TSedSOci  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  TvVa.Tje; 
do.,  crop  of  18HI,  good  to  choice,  ilfciSOe;  do.,  old  olds, 
tiiKrt.K'Ve;  Eastern,  crop  of  1882,  fair  to  choice,  73<{t80; 
Pacific  Coast,  do.,  do.,  7tK3>75. 

Poultry  and  Game.  Live  Poultry— A  few  West, 
eru  Uve  fowls  carried  over  from  yesterday.  Bold 
readily  nt  18c.  Turkeys  very  dull,  and  Irregular. 
Ducks  aud  geese  slow  and  weak.  Spring  chickens 
In  fair  supply,  and  range  from  VX-.  to  $1.25  |,(.r  piur. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by, palr.SOcAfil.'fi;  fowls.  Pa. 
and  Jersey,  1.44m  18c.;  do.  State,  liaise.;  do.  Western, 
1744«I8c,:  Southern.  17c.:  roosters,  mixed,  old  aud 
young.  lUMlllc:  lurxeys.  Jersey  and  Pa.,  Itt;pl9c;  do. 
Western,  KKivlHe;  ducks.  Stair,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  «< 
pair,  fil.ou*  1.25c;  do..  Western,  P  pair,  75®$LU0: 
geese.  Western,  *  pair,  1.12o>$L25;  do..  State,  Pa.  and 
Jersey,  0*  pair.  1.25(jc$l.iO. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Tho  State  frozen  turkeys  are 
all  In,  and  the  season  for  frozen  poultry  of  all  Kinds 
Is  virtually  over.  Iced  fowls  and  chickens  continue 
lu  good  demand  aud  firm.  Philadelphia  Bprlngs  and 
broilers  sell  readily  at  full  price*.  Capons  scarce 
uud  wanted. 

FRESH  DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  prime,  PV^lWc. ;  do.  poor  to  fair,  15m  17c, 
capons,  large.  n6<,i  .;7o.,‘  do.  small. 3lvju35c.;  slips, 81(<j3V; 
springs,  Philadelphia,  3  Tb..  »<  pair  unit  over  (*  tt-.  Mio® 
line.;  do.,  3  tt  per  pair  and  under,  MMOfic.;  chicken*, 
do.  riuoiers,  ♦(  4k#33c.;  fowl*.  Bucks  Co.  and  s.  J. 

prime.  llKABio.;  do..  L.  L  uud  N.  J.,  fair  to  good,  16 
:.;  do.  i  hda.n  Iphlu,  dry  picked,  prime 
do.,  Stale  and  Western,  dry  picked,  19m'JUc.;  do.,  do., 
scalded,  IW  19c  :  do.,  fair  to  good,  t.Va  18. 

Gamk.  Avery  large  quantity  of  wild  squabs  ar¬ 
rived  to  day,  over  1,100  dozen,  aud  prices  dropped  to 
75c.  per  dozen.  Tame  squab*  dull  and  lower,  snipe 
and  plover  very  slow  and  fcellug  weaker. 

Wild  squab*  »•  dozen.  75c.;  do.  plgeous  P  dozen, 
. taine  squab*.  light,  e  do*.,  8..t.,Mg3,5u;  do.  dark, 
per  do*.,  fi2.uikg2.9U,  tame  pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  3Urg 
doc'.;  Kugllsh  snipe,  tresli  killed,  P  doz.,  gl.76M2.uO 
plover,  fresh  killed,  p  doz.  $1.75;  sand  snipe,  40m5Uc. 

Rick.— The  demuml  as  it  rule  Is  fair.  Carolina, 
, choice,  (fizijtlc;  do.  good  to  prime.  U'q(,e<i9*c;  <lu. 
common  to  fair,  5}4(giuc:  Louisiana,  5m.is-;  Kaugoon,  lu 
bond,  yksM'.'Vjc;  do.  duty  paid,  N;t544c:  l’utua,  duty 
paid,  59*(i«.itW- 

Tohacco— Keutucky  dull,  unchanged;  lug*.  .Vcn4*c,', 
leaf,  64^(11 1144c:-.  seed  leaf,  lifts.',  Ohio,  Little  Dutch, 
private  term*:  1381  Ohio,  do.,  do.,  i;.<h15c-;  tssi  Penn 
sylvaula,  private  term*;  1-mi  New  Kngiand,  144439c,: 
Havana.  svifil.C.;  Sumatra.  fil.UA-tfil. lu. 

Vkuktajiijus—  Choice  old  potatoes  are  not  plenty  and 
held  firmly,  but  ordinary  quality  are  very  slow  and  Ir 
regular.  Sweet*  very  scarce  aud  choice,  might  roach 
fia.UUlf  here.  Asparagus  plenty,  dull  and  Irregular* 
Old  oulous,  per  bb  ..  $l(,«L5u:  cabbage,  Florida, 
new,  per  crate,  $2.(i(aii*j,  do.,  Charleston  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  V  bbl,  $3,oOu64.oU'  potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  p 
bbl.,  (UP;  do.  Mulue.  Rose,  p  double  head  bid.,  $2.75; 
do.  Florida,  new,  $I.50m5.  0;  do.  Western  N.  Y.,  do., 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year.. . $2.00 

*  ••  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid.  .1....  .  $3.04  12s.  6d. ) 

France .  3.04 1 1644  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2944  tr. ) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


’teputation  ami  Sales,  world  wide. 
*'arranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  g 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co..  Sanu 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self- Regulating  Wind  51111 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  fir*t  mill.  All  \'  lnd 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  dc  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishnvvuka,  Ind. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Th>'  only  tntvHin*  thiu  rwvlvg  *n  awmrtl  no  bodi 

tt'nnq.-w.r  «(»t  I Krr.li.r  nnd  CImimt.  *1  the  C,ul«n* 
nl»l  Exhibition ;  xwnrdwi  tb«  Inru  lxxt  Cold 
Mqdnls  zlvtabv  (he  New  York  Si, to  Afrlcuhurx) 
Society  on  Horw-poweri  and  Threthen,  and  h  the 
Only  Thrvehee  vie,  tel  from  the  T»*t  number  hull)  In 
the  United  Stale*,  for  I'.ln.lmL.in  and  dra-elplion  In 
"Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mc.han les,"  re¬ 
cently  piibliihrd,  thus  adopting  It  a*  the  standard 
machine  of  thl* country.  Catalogue  w-nt  'no.  Address 
JIINtUD  II  tun  hit.  Cobleiklll.  Seh-harie  Co..  N.  X. 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BRED  YOUNG 


Two  of  them  First  Prize  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINE 


CLAY”  STALLION 


Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 


Bv  Wm.  Saunders .  F.  K.  s.  C.,  Editor  of  the  “Cauadlau 
Entomologist,"  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  As 
SOclatlon  of  Ontario,  etc.  Illustrated  with  440  Engrav¬ 
ing*  on  Wood,  Crown  Svo.  Extra  doth.  $3,00. 

This  book  will  he  found  extremely  useful  to  all  who 
arc  engaged  In  fruit  culture,  since  It  treats  lu  a  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  manner  of  all  the  lusivts  kuowu  to  be 
njurlous  to  fruits  on  thl*  continent. 


Two  of  them  Winners  of  Sweepstake  Prizes  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  State  Fulr.  Also  Mares  aud 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  AU  for  sale  cheap. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


I  Jv  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Advance  orders  solicited  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  vV  CO.,  Publishers. 

715  and  717  Market  St.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


Largest  herd  in  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  dc  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  .outfit 
free.  Address  B.  Hallkt  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
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vegetables,  but  the  more  risk  and  trouble  in 
raising  them,  the  more  pleasure  and  confidence 
in  one’s  self  when  he  sees  the  vines  covered 
with  green  and  ripe  fruit,  Wliat  a  pleasure  it 
is  to  see  one’s  hopes  fully  realized !  How  much 
good  it  does  us  to  point  out  our  garden  to  the 
“Old  Polks,’’  when  perhaps  they  laughed  and 
madefuu  of  our  boxes  of  dirt  sitting  upon  the 
window-sill,  calling  them  “trash."  I  find  the 
“Old  Folks"  become  suddenly  very  forgetful 
(aud  perhaps  eating  some  of  the  fruit),  not¬ 
withstanding  their  discouraging  remarks  of 
the  past. 

M.  Nki.uk  Baldwin:— I  suppose  that  pota¬ 
toes  are  really  among  the  most  important  of 
garden  vegetables  as  they  are  generally  found 
on  every  farmer’s  table  at  least  twice  every 
day;  but  for  some  reason  I  especially  care  to 
grow  melons  and  tomatoes  more  than  anything 
else,  aud  am  generally  successful  with  them. 
T  enjoy  cultivating  other  vegetables,  such  as 
radishes,  asparagus,  peas,  beans  and  cabbages. 

[Uncle  Mark: — Egg  plants,  the  dwarf 
American  Wonder  Pea,  Nasturtiums  for  flowers 
and  pickles,  peppers  for  pickles.  Oyster 
plants  and  peanuts,  suggest  themselves  as  good 
for  young  folks  In  care  for,] 

[Owing  to  lack  of  space,  we  are  unable  to 
put  in  all  of  the  discussion  in  this  paper.  It 
will  be  concluded  next  week. — Uncle  Mark. 


From  the  great  Ismdon  (F.ng.)  Times. 

Among  the  many  specifies  Introduced  to  the  public 
i“or  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  derangements 
of  various  kinds,  and  as  a  general  family  medlclnei 
none  have  met  with  such  genuine  appreciation  as 
Hop  Hitters,  Introduced  to  this  country  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  shor  t  time  since,  to  meet  the  great  demand 
fora  pure,  safe  and  perfect  family  medicine,  they 
have  rapidly  Increased  In  favor,  until  they  are,  with 
out  question,  the  most  popular  und  valuable  medi¬ 
cine  known.  Its  word  wide  renown  Is  not  due  to  the 
advertising  It  has  received:  II  Is  famous  by  reason  of 
Its  Inherent  virt  ues.  It  does  all  that  Is  claimed  for 
It.  It  discharges  Its  curative  powers  without  any  of 
the  evil  effects  of  other  bitters  or  medicine,  being 
perfectly  safe  and  harmless  for  the  most  frail  woman, 
smallest  child,  and  weakest  Invalid  to  use.  Fofv  are 
(he  homes  Indeed  where  the  great  discovery  has  not 
already  been  hulled  ns  n  deliverer  and  Welcomed  as  a 
friend.  It  does  what  others  alfeet  to  do.  Composed 
of  simple  materials,  It.  Is  a  marvel  of  delicate  and 
successful  combination.  Nothing  Is  wanting.  Every 
Ingredient  goes  straight,  to  the  mark  at  which  It  Is 
aimed,  aud  never  falls.  Pleusunt  to  the  palate, 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  and  thoroughly  effective  as 
a  cure.lt  has  won  for  Itself  the  confidence  of  all.— 
limes,  London,  Eng. 


YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PROFESSOR 


NINTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION 


TOPIC: — WIIAT  ARE  THE  MOST  INTERESTING 
VEGETABLES  TO  GROW  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN.  AND  WHY  ? 


Uncle  Mark: — The  subject  selected  for 
discussion  is  such  a  broad  one  that  wo  must 
expect  quite  a  variety  of  opinions,  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  ought  to  lie  the  more  interesting 
to  ns.  Surely  it  will  lie  a  dry  mooting  if  we 
all  prefer  cabbages,  and  all  give  the  same  rea¬ 
son  why  we  do.  But  such  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Uncle  Mark  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  had  a  larger  attendance;  but  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  those  to  be  heard  from  make  up  in 
quality  what  the  meeting  lacks  in  numbers. 

IV  alter  Pranks: — It  is  hard  for  me  to  tell 
which  vegetables  I  like  best,  for  I  like  nearly 
all,  but  I  will  speak  of  a  few  J  like  rather  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  others.  To  begin  with,  Hike 
onions  because  they  almost  always  pay  well; 
they  were  very  cheap  last  Fall,  and  are  not 
much  higher  tills  Spring  at  our  market.  But 
this  is  exceptional.  1  like  them,  too,  because 
I  generally  have  success  with  them.  I  prefer 
the  Red  Wethersfield  to  all  other  varieties,  on 
account,  of  its  large  size,  good  flavor  (though 
rather  sharp),  fine  color  aud  form  and  keeping 
qualities.  The  Yellow  Danvers  is  also  very 
good.  I  like  asparagus  because  it  starts  so 
early  in  the  season  and  gives  us  something 
green  to  eat.  It  could  be  made  a  paying  crop, 
too,  though  I  have  never  sold  any.  I  like  cab¬ 
bage  because  it  generally  pavs  well  and  is  of 
easy  cultivation,  though  the  worms  arc'  trou¬ 
blesome,  but  Persiau  Insect  Powder,  mixed 
with  several  parts  flour,  will  destroy  them.  Of 
beans,  I  like  the  Limas  better  than  any  other 
variety. 

George  B.  Fox:— I  think  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  vegetables  for  the  garden  are  lettuce,  peas, 
tomatoes  and  celery.  Lettuce  is  one  of  our 
earliest  vegetables,  and  needs  a  free,  rich  soil 
and  thorough  cultivation.  The  heading  sorts 
are  not  raised  much  in  my  locality.  Black 
Seeded  Simpson  is  the  most  popular.  Peas  I 
consider  oue  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables. 
For  early  sorts  the  soil  should  be  warm  and 
well  sheltered.  1  think  all  wrinkled  peas  are 
superior  to  the  smooth  sorts.  American  Won¬ 
der  and  Champion  of  England  are  the  stand¬ 
ards.  Tomatoes  I  think  are  the  best  of  all. 
They  do  best,  on  a  light,  warm  and  not  over 
rich  soil,  and  grow  better  if  fastened  to  a  trel¬ 
lis.  The  Acme  and  Perfection  arc  best.  Cel¬ 
ery  is  very  desirable  in  Winter  when  other 
greens  are  not  obtainable.  New  Golden-heart 
is  a  good  variety. 

[Uncle  M  ark: — If  the  heading  varieties  of 
lettuce  are  not  much  grown  in  your  locality 
would  it  not  1x3  a  good  plan  for  you  to  try  and 
grow  some.  Good  heads  of  lettuce  sell  readi¬ 
ly  in  the  Bpring  at  five  cents  apiece.  Grow 
the  plants  inboxes  in  the  house  and  trans¬ 
plant  out  of  doors  in  the  Spring  as  early  as 
possible,  aud  no  doubt,  you  will  get  lettuce 
much  earlier  than  auy  of  your  neighbors.  Let¬ 
tuce  is  divided  into  two  classes;  the  cabbage, 
with  round  head  aud  broad,  spreading  leaves; 
and  the  cos,  with  long  head  and  erect,  narrow 
leaves.  The  cabbage  varieties  are  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  tender,  and  the  cos  the  most 
crisp,  though  many  do  not  like  the  cos  unless 
blanched. 

Anna  L.  Farr: — The  most  interesting  vege¬ 
tables  to  me  are  the  Hubbard  Bquash  aud  cel¬ 
ery,  for  the  reason  that  the  squash. soon  covers 
the  ground,  keeps  out  the  weeds  aud  holds  the 
moisture,  the  leavesserving  as  a  kind  of  mulch 
to  the  roots;  it  is  also  a  bountiful  producer.  I 
always  put  small  pieces  of  board  around  the 
squash  hills  to  entrap  the  bugs,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  small  game  renders  it  somewhat  in¬ 
teresting.  The  cultivation  of  celery  is  also  of 
much  interest,  because  of  the  constant  care  re¬ 
quired;  the  planting,  watering,  transplanting, 
hilling-up,  etc.,  keeping  oue  rather  busy. 


yftOSPHA7'/c 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate.  , 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 


A  Few  Unsolicited  Letters  From  Thousands 
Received. 

Feb.  9, 1S82. 

I  have  tried  experiments  on  myself  and  others  with 
Hop  Ritters,  and  can  easily  recommend  them  as  a 
pleasant  and  effieaelotis  medicine.  1  have  found  them 
specially  useful  In  cases  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
as  well  as  In  bilious  derangements 

Rev.  ,1.  Mn.NEn,  M.  A., 
Rector  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


In  Bottles  Sold  nt  n  rensonnhle  price. 
The  ilorslord  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence.  R.  I. 
H.M.IANTIIONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  »t..N  Y- 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE, 


IT.  8.  Consulate.  Manohestkr,  End.,  Nov.  8, 1882. 

Gentlemen:— Since  writing  you  of  the  great  bene- 
fit  I  had  derived  from  taking  ‘‘Bop  Hitters.”  I  gave  a 
friend  a  bottle,  who  had  been  suffering  much  from 
dyspepsia  and  sluggish  liver,  and  tlie  Change  was 
marvelous:  he  appeared  another  being  altogether. 
He  had  tried  several  other  remedies  without  any  ben¬ 
efit.  I  could  mime  over  n  dozen  other  miraculous 
cures.  Arthur  C.  Hall,  Consular  Clerk. 


Doubtless  many  of  the  Cousins  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  sti’a wherries  and  their 
culture  than  1  do,  but  there  may  be  some  who 
have  never  tricsl  raising  them,  so  perhaps 
these  few  hints  may  be  of  some  benefit,  to 
them.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  way  in  which 
1  planted  my  little  patch,  aud  also  the  manner 
of  cultivation.  1  planted  mine  in  the  Fall, 
though  they  may  be  planted  in  the  Spring,  if 
desired.  Strawberries  do  very  well  in  auy 
rich  soil  that  produces  good  corn  aud  potatoes. 
For  a  small  patch  like  mine,  to  be  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  the  rows  should  be  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row;  for  a  larger  patch,  to  be 
cultivated  with  the  plow  or  cultivator,  the 
rows  should  be  about  four  feet  apart. 

Late  in  the  Fall  cover  the  patch  with  litter 
of  some  kind,  to  keep  the  plants  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  freezing;  the  litter  cannot  bo  too 
deep  between  the  rows,  but  it  should  not  be 
very  thick  over  the  plants  themselves;  from 
two  to  three  inches  of  coarse  straw  is  the  best 
covering.  When  growth  commences  the  next 
Spring,  the  straw  should  be  removed.  1  think 
the  best  plan  is  to  only  take  the  straw  oft’  from 
the  plants,  and  leave  it  between  the  rows  as  a 
mulch;  this  keeps  the  berries  from  falling  in 
the  dirt,  aud  being  filled  with  sand;  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  soil  from  getting  dried  or  hardened 
in  hot  weather,  and  it  also  keeps  down  the 
weeds.  The  straw  can  be  removed  when  cul¬ 
tivation  is  necessary;  this  is  not  very  often 
needed,  however,  as  the  straw  keeps  the  soil  in 
a  very  good  condition. 

The  “runners"  should  frequently  be  cut,  off 
for  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  into  long  lines, 
they  take  so  much  nourishment  from  the  plant., 
that  it  is  not  as  strong  as  it  would  otherwise 
be,  and  the  berries  naturally  are  not  as  large. 

Keep  the  plants  free  from  runners;  keep  the 
soil  iu  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  and  if 
you  do  not  care  to  keep  the  straw  on  the  patch 
in  the  Summer,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  give  it 
frequent  hoeings  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  In  a 
loose  condition,  aud  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
Be  sure  to  cover  the  bed  well,  late  in  the  Fall, 
soasto  keep  the  plants  from  freezing,  during 
the  Winter. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  uew  strawberries 
that  are  good  for  market  or  home  use,  but  I 
will  only  name  a  few  good  varieties.  The 
Sharpless,  is  a  very  large,  sweet  light  red 
variety  of  tine  quality;  the  Bidwell  is  a 
large,  bright,  glossy  crimson  berry,  very 
productive,  firm  in  texture,  and  delicious 
in  flavor.  Cumberland  Triumph  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety;  berries  immense,  perfect  in 
form,  arid  of  fine  flavor.  Crescent  Seedling 
— the  most,  productive  of  all  varieties.  Chas. 
Downing,  fruit  medium,  to  large,  deep  scarlet 
fine  flavor,  and  productive. 

There  are  many  other  new  varieties  of  great 
merit,  but  I  think  these  few  varieties,  are 
some  of  the  best.  The  strawberry  requires 
considerable  care  and  cultivation,  but  it  is 
sure  to  repay  you  for  all  your  labor,  not  only 
by  its  market  value,  but  also  by  the  pleasure 
it  affords  you  to  have  plenty  of  this  delicious 
fruit  for  the  table.  Those  who  liufe  never 
tried  raising  strawberries  I  would  advise  to 
try  a  little  patch  this  Spring,  or  next  Fall ;  se¬ 
lect  a  few  plants  of  some  good  variety,  give 
them  thorough  and  careful  attention,  read  up 
ou  the  subject,  learn  the  best  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  I  know  you  will  be  amply  re¬ 
paid  for  all  your  trouble,  by  having  plenty  of 
the  most  delicious  berry  in  cultivation, — the 
strawberry.  Walter  Franks. 

[We  feel  sure  that  this  very  Interesting  letter 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  cousins,  and 
trust  that  many  will  udopt  the  suggestion  ami 
raise  a  plot  of  strawberries. — Uncle  Mark.] 


London,  End., Sept,  i,  1882. 

I  am  pleas' ('<1  to  testify  to  the  good  effort*  of  vour 
“Hop  Bitters.”  Have  been  suffering  ft  Ions  time  with 
severe  pnln  In  the  left  shle  ami  across  the  loins,  and 
having  tried  a  number  of  so  called  remedies  without 
any  benefit.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  great  re¬ 
lief  I  have  obtained  from  your  medicine. 

On ahi.es  Watson. 


COLCtlKBTKU,  ENO.,  Allg.  18,  1882. 

Gentlemen:— I  was  troubled  with  a  very  had  form 
of  Indigestion  for  a  long  time,  and  tried  liiany  things 
In  vain  until  I  got  some  "Hop  Bitters,"  und  on  taking 
was  quite  eured,  uud  remain  so  till  this  time.  It  Is 
now  three  months  ugo  since  I  was  had. 

F.  Bell. 


INDEPENDENT 


From  Rev.  .1.  C.  Bovce,  M.  A.  Oct.  .80, 1882. 

Dear  Sira:— I  have  lntel.v  finished  my  first  bottle  of 
"Hup  Bitters."  After  having  for  many  years  suffered 
acutely  from  rheumatic  yuut  (Inherited)  T  feel  so  much 
better,  and  can  walk  so  much  more  freely,  should 
like  to  cont.Iuue  the  use  of  it.  I  write  to  ask  how 
many  bottles  you  will  let  me  have  for  £1,  so  that  I 
may  uhvays  have  some  In  stock. 


Complete.  Convenient.  Durable. 

It  saves  from  two  to  four  men  on  thi-stack.  Saves 
the  chaff  by  depositing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  stack. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $125.00. 

Furnished  in  Four  Sizes.  Can  be  adapted  to 
any  Thresher.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

RUSSELL  &  CO,,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Freni  Gold  Ireland. 

Slop  Hitters  Co.  DUBLIN,  Nov.  22,  1882. 

Gentlemen:— You  may  be  Interested  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Judges  ou  the  Irish  bench  la 
customer  of  mine)  highly  approves  of  your  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters,  huviug  received  great  benefit  from  their  use. 

T,  T.  Holmes,  Chemist. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


CHEAPEST.  BF.ST  AM) 
HOST  III  KABLK. 

It.  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  small  grain  ele¬ 
vators.  portable  saw  and  grist 
mills,  butcher  shop*,  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  elder  mills,  and  the  run¬ 
ning  of  light  machinery  gener¬ 
ally. 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  ev¬ 
ery  holler  Insured  for  I  year 
payable  to  llie  purchaser. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  Every  engine  coin 
plete,  ready  to  run  ns  soon  as 
received,  and  warranted  an 
represented. 

2o(l  i  7  Horse  Power,  $375 
300  |  10  “  “  500 


Alexandria  Palace,  [ 
London,  Eno.,  April  is,  1882.  i 
I  find  Hop  Bitters  u  most  wonderful  medical  com¬ 
bination,  healthful,  blood-purifying  and  strengthen¬ 
ing.  I  can,  from  analysis  as  well  as  from  medical 
knowledge,  highly  recommend  them  nx  n  valuable 
family  medicine. 

Barhara  Wallace  Oothard,  Supt. 


London,  Eno.,  Feb.  1, 1882. 

Gentlemen:— For  years  r  have  been  a  sufferer  from 
k'iitncy  complaint,  and  from  using  your  Hop  Bitters 
am  entirely'  cured,  and  can  recommend  them  to  ull 
suffering  from  such  disease. 

William  Harris. 


Sheffield,  Eno.,  June  7, 1882. 

Sir:— Having  suffered  from  extreme  nervous  debility 
for  four  yeor*.uiul  having  tried  all  kinds  of  medicine 
and  change  "f  scene  and  nlr  without  deriving  any 
benefit  whatever,  I  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  try 
Hop  Bitters,  and  the  effect,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was 
most  marvelous.  Under  these  circumstances  I  feel 
It  my  duty  to  give  this  testimonial  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  as  I  may  sav  I  inn  nowentlrelv  well;  therefore 
I  eau  Justly  and  with  confidence  give  personal  testi¬ 
mony  to  any  one  wishing  to  call  upon  me. 

Yours  truly,  Henuv  Hall. 


Norwich,  Esu.,  June  20,  1882. 

To  the  Hop  Hitters  Co. 

Gentlemen:— Having  suffered  for  many  years  from 
biliousness,  accompanied  with  sickness  and  dreadful 
beudache  (being  greatly  fatigued  with  overwork  und 
long  hours  at  business),  1  lost  all  energy,  strength  and 
appetite.  1  was  advised  by  a  friend  In  whom  1  had 
seen  such  beneficial  effects  to  try  Hop  Bitters,  and  a 
few  bottles  have  quite  altered  and  restored  me  to 
better  health  than  ever.  I  have  also  recommended 
It  to  other  friends,  and  am  pleased  to  add  with  the 
like  result.  Every  claim  you  niuke  for  It  I  cun  fully 
endorse,  and  recommend  it  as  nn  Incomparable  tonic. 

Yours  faithfully,  8.  W.  Frrr. 


THRESHING  MACHINES, 


/i  n,.  ,  HWIIVfc  I  WUkllW. 

<■>•11111  Thresher*,  uneqiiuled  lu  capacity  for  sep 
arating  arid  cleaning. 

.  ( jombiiictl  drain  nnd  Clover  Thresher*. 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and 
u  genuine  I'luver  It  ill  lei  In  addition. 

Bpeert  Trad  inn  aud  Plain  Engine*, 
positively  (he  most  desirable  for  Lightness,  Economy, 
Power  mid  .Safety.  Boiler  ha*  horizontal  tubes,  and 
Is  therefore  free  from  the  object  tollable  features  of 
vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Pow  er*,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 


From  tittrmnnr, 

KATZENRArTHOKF.  Gerinun.v,  Aug.  28, 1881. 
Hop  Hitter jt  Co, 

Dear  sirs;— I  have  taken  your  most  precious  essence 
Hop  Bitters  and  I  can  already,  after  »o  short  a  time, 
assure  you  (hat  I  reel  much  bettor  than  1  have  felt  for 
months. 

I  have  had,  during  the  course  of  four  veurs,  three 
time*  an  Inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  The  last,  in 
Juuuary,  m>,  was  the  worst:  and  I  took  u  lot  of  med- 
Iclue  lo  cure  the  same,  In  consequence  of  which  my 
stomach  got  terribly  weakened  I  suffered  from 
enormous  rains,  had  In  bear  greai  lornieuts  when 
Inking  nourishment,  had  sleepless  nights,  but  nolle  of 
the  medicines  was  of  the  least  use  to  me,  Now,  In 
consequence  of  taking  Hop  Bitters,  these  pains  nnd 
Inconvenience.-,  have  entirely  left  me,  1  hare  a  good 
night's  rest,  uil  uni  sumeleuHy  strengthened  for 
work,  while  1  always  had  to  lay  down  during  the 
day ,  and  Hits  almost  every  hour.  1  shall  think  it  mv 
duty  to  recommend  the  Bitters  to  ull  who  suffer,  for 
I  am  sure  l  cannot  thank  the  Lord  enough  that  I  came 
across  your  preparation,  and  1  hope  He  will  main¬ 
tain  you  a  long  time  to  come  for  the  welfare  of  .suffer¬ 
ing  inuuklud.  Yours  very  truly, 

Pauline  Hai  sslicu,  oohr.  Rosier. 


THE  WESTINGH0U8E  CO 


Schenectady,  iv.  Y. 

THE  UNION  H ORSE-POWE^R 

Semi  for  Heseriptire.  (’nlnhn/ue.  Threshers,  Cleaners,  4c* 

VV.L.  KOYKK  &  it  ltd., PHILADELPHIA, Pu. 


From  Portugal  nnd  Spain. 

Gentlemen:— Though  not  In  the  habit  of  praising 
Patent  medicine*,  which  for  the  most  part  are  not 
only  useless  lint  Injurious.  I  have  couslnntlv  used 
Hop  Bitters  for  the  past  four  years  In  cases  oi  lndl- 

§  cation,  debility,  feebleness  of  constitution  and  In  all 
(senses  caused  hy  poor  or  bad  ventilation,  want  of 
nlr  and  exeretne,  overwork  and  want  of  appetite, 
with  the  most  perfect  success. 

1  am  the  first  who  Introduced  your  Hop  Bitters  In 
Portugal  aud  Spain,  where  they  arc  now  used  very 
extensively.  Yours  vary  truly, 

_  .  ,  .  Ha  ron  DklFontk  Bella. 

Profession  da  charnle  et  da  Pharniade,  Coimbra 
Unlvarslty,  Coimbra,  Portugal. 


4  H.  P.  ENGINE  FOR  S25Q 


We  hereby  offer  our  Four  Horse  power  (1  x  8)  Vertical 
Engine  and  Boiler,  complete,  lor  8190  l  ush.  The 
Engine  is  strictly  ti r/t-class  in  material  and  const  ruc¬ 
tion,  und  the  Boiler  made  of  best  quality  C.  II.  No.  1 
Iron.  The  Engine  Is  mounted  on  Boiler,  all  complete, 
ready  for  work.  Circular  sent  on  application.  Tills 
offer  1*  special  for  nil  spot  cash,  and  only  open  to  July 
1st,  1883.  No  dficount  on  this  prlco  allowed  drnlers. 

BI.YMYKII  MTG  CO,,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^-^^CTUREIi  SY 

,J°^ON&Fjf jj| 


and  pUchinerii 


amptettuntje  aafl  ^ttacbiujyj, 


Mr.  Harris,  the  most  successful  orange- 
planter  in  Florida,  has  cleared  $63,000  on  his 
crop  of  fruit  this  year. 

Vermont  proudly  boasts  of  a  citizen,  lately 
deceased,  who  “had  attended  167  funerals”; 
and  he  wasn’t  an  undertaker. 

Seuator  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  has  given  in 
advance  ius  first  year’s  salary  to  the  city  of 
Detroit,  to  found  a  public  museum  of  art. 

Congressman  Ellis,  of  Louisiana,  says  if  he 
can  make  certain  business  arrangements  in 
New  York  he  will  resign  his  sent  in  Congress. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  now  in  California, 
is  said  to  have  made  large  purchases  of  land  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Slate.  Doubtful — 
he’s  a  minor. 

Mr.  Bluckshear,  of  Thomasville,  Ga.,  has 
the  largest  strawberry  farm  in  the  South. 
He  has  picked  about  30,000  quarts  this  season, 
most  of  the  shipments  being  to  Northern  cities. 

Jay  Cooke,  whose  collapse  in  1873  began  the 
panic,  is  said  to  be  rich  again— worth  $3,000,- 
000 — after  working  quietly  year  after  year 
and  paying  all  his  obligations,  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar.  Loesn't  such  a  man  deserve  to  be  rich  i 

Sir  John  Macdonald  has  presented  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament  a  new  franchise  bill, 
which  gives  suffrage  to  unmarried  women  and 
widows  on  tlic  same  terms  as  men.  His  step 
has  been  taken  without  petition  on  the  part 
of  women. 

Our  old  friend,  S.  P.  Peek,  of  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  and  his  venerable  wife,  have  lately 
celebrated  their  “golden  wedding,’  having 
been  married  50  years.  To  the  host  of  con¬ 
gratulations  and  good  wished  received  by  the 
pair  on  this  joyous  occasion  we  very  heartily 
add  our  own. 

The  richest  woman  in  Colorado  is  not  a 
bonanza  princess.  She  is  Mrs.  John  W.  IlifT, 
widow  of  the  late  John  W.  IlifT,  popularly 
spoken  of  as  “  the  cattle  king  ’’  of  the  State,  a 
man  who  'bod  owning,  perhaps,  twice  a 
many  herds  as  any  other  stockman  in  Colo 
rado,  owning  considerably  over  100,000  head 
when  he  died. 


JOHNSON  &  HELD 


■MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


WROUGHT  IRON  © 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  a*  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grAdlng  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  thun  any 
other  machines.  -* 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  verv 
best  material,  highly  linished.  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
dilferent  sizes  one  fur  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  soliciied  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c.rcular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WI& 


Vrknnwl'rigrd  to  b»  tbs  Beat  Iron  Fence  now 

.n  one  soluble  for  Private  Reahlincea,  Parks.  Court  Houses, 
Ctmoteriee  or  Public  Grounds — made  richer  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  Aloo,  inanofOeturer-ofthe Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
Buckeye  Force  Pump*,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Eta. 
Tend  Jbr  Plains  ted  C»tslo*ues  sod  Prices  to 


JNigreUnneottjS 


/  /  MM  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS ! 

KmpIv  a  JtlHIun  to  tplpfl  fruw.  wlIWfTd  bj 
our  own  •*»  U»©  market*  nfih*  irorid. 

UrvMM  UiMidh.  Silk*,  Trlromltt  jr**  IIo*|cry, 

t’phoUfory.  Fiuwy  ikmIh.  LjuIh*’  Ort****i*M.  Clunks 
riuk*r\Tv*»r,  Tic*,  laevo,  Gout**  PnritUJilii* 
Infant**.  Hns**’  uml  tilrU'  Out  Ilf*.  «V(s  .Sam {ties,  infor¬ 
mation,  -Util  *  snoprtxo  timiiE  '’ft** on  ivrdieiijoa. 

C  OOPER  <Jfc  C  OVARO.  9th  X  Market  Phllada. 
C^/’PlciLac  when?  jou  t hie  AdvertiewmfnL 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  j  781 .  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
fbr  our  JPRICED  CATAU KiUK.  Address  simply  LANDKETH  PHILADELPHIA- 


“  THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ”  KANSAS  DIVISION  *a  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWINC 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Hummer  unu  \Y  uJ.er.  L  nsu. passed  tor  Climate,  Grasses,  V  ater 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  \V  heat.  The  Best  in  the  Pastern  Market. 

Pamphlets nnd  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  hand  r.nmip's’r  Kansas  Citv  Me 


y  is  iti 

MS  TAMMANY 
org*£amette  . 


Send  for  Circular.,  Ciitnlniruc- of  Music  Ac. 

McTammawy  Organette  Co..  Worcester.  Mass, 


Itching  Piles— Symptoms  and  Cure. 

The  symptoms  are  moisture.  Hire  perspiration,  m 
tense  Itching,  increased  by  scratching,  very  distress¬ 
ing,  particularly  at  night,  seems  as  if  plu-  worms  were 
crawling  In  and  about  the  rectum:  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affected.  If  allowed  to  continue  very 
serious  results  follow.  ••  SWAYNE'S  <  dN  l  MKNT'  is 
a  pleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  for  Tetter.  E'en,  Salt 
Rheum,  Scald  Head.  Erysipelas.  Barbers"  Itch.  Blotch¬ 
es,  all  scaly,  crusty  Sktn  Disease’s.  Sent  L>v  mail  for 
50  cents:  8  boxes,  *1.35  (to  stamps >.  Address  Dlt. 
S  WAYNE  A  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pii.  Sold  by  Drtig- 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Shelter 

FOR  ISS‘2. 

ar'F  vTI  Will  shell  more  corn  with 

Msn  less  labor  than  any  other 

Tfer-rsSd  L-dB  machine  In  market, 

bc  illii  *1  fil  The  only  shelter  made 

S!®EKli  «K,‘l  SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 

KLI  THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 

latm.  Every  Machine  War 

T  t  W  ran  ted  to  do  as  good 

ANY  sheller  made. 

Fl  li  aWdr  IJr-  Ask  to  SCO  the  Cor 

1  bell  Shelter,  try  it,  and 

.  ■  yefA  von  will  buy  no  other. 

Address  orders  to 


if  mp  l  cm  cut?,  &  Sttiehi  utij 


HEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP 


All  persons  say  their  roods  Are  the  test.  We  ask  yon  to  u. 

an, me  our  Improved  Keller  Positive  Force  Feed. Grain, 
Seed  and  Krrli.lils*  Drill  <u<l  our  liny  Kaiken  They 
are  as  good  a.  ihe  Nivt.  «n<!  ;*a  !«  sole  »s  <r.eap.  Ail  are  war- 
muted.  Orcuiars  mailed  free.  Newark  Machine  Co-, 
Newark,  Ohio*  Eastern  Branch  H.  usc.  Uuini,»a,  Md. 


DIG  OFFER 

future  trade, 
"  wo  will  on  receipt  of  .5 — 
:jct.  stain)  s  and  Names  and 
Address  of  1  friends,  send  this 
Elegant  Tortoise  shell  -1 -blade 
tmn.  Steel  Knife  with  Tooth¬ 
pick  and  Toilet  tdade,  or  £  for 
3.1  ets.  and  S  names.  Address 
A.  LOWKY,  sfi  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


YWorh*  enny  and  throw. 

Lin  eon  Mini  I  Mir  UK  III. 

I  Has  Force  In  in  -  I-iued 
uiul  llrass  C’yllndcr. 

f*  easily  net.  Is  the 
lenprnl  vV-  Best  Force 
I’anip  in  the  World  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  in  use  In 
every  part  nl  the  United 
Slates. 

Never  Freezes  in  U  in¬ 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  mid 
Prices,  givinK  depth  ol 
well. 


Manufactured 

under  the  Perry  Fatcnts  J./T  ^ 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO., 

Brid;«tot'..  Coed.  ' _ ' 

It  is  Light,  yet  Strong.  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  pertbri  Tvt-riooltr.  See  Illustrated  Price  List. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  CtiaS 
M.  Gibbs,  h>.  Sycamore  St,  l  in'd,  O..  or  -i-i  w.K. 
St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  US  River  St..  Troy.  \.  Y. 


pier  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  *5  free. 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


470  A  WEEK,  tis  a  day  « borne coidly made.  Ooetly 
▼  *  “  Outfit  free.  Address  Tklk  A  Co..  Augusta.  Me 


Springfield,  Ohio. 

IF" A  woman  or  child 
can  use  them. 

Cir*  90,000  In  successful 
operation. 


Morphine  Hatdt  Cured  iu  10 
to  SO  Days.  No  Pay  until  Cured. 
J.  L.  SrarucMS,  M.  D.,  L-ebanon.  Ohio. 


RUPTURE  CURED  •  Method 

Send  for  Circular.  DR.  J.  A.  HOUSE, 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Ctty. 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  Four  Wayne.  Ind 
auso  SOLI  MAsurACTUHias  or  the  Matchless  Silf- 
_ Loading.  Sttr-OuMpiNa  Scraper. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  ISIS. 

BAKER’S 


Baker  Prensivm  CTlocolafe,  the  best 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  ufb.  —  Rnkrr't  Breakfast  Cocos, 
from  which  the  execs  ol  nil  him  been 
removed .  easily  iligtsted  and  admirably 
adapted  fur  Invalids.  —  Baker's  I’auilht 
Chocolate,  ae  a  drink  or  vulva  as  con¬ 
fectionery  la  a  delicious  article  t  highly 
recommended  by  touriato,  —  Bakers 
Braims,  L, valuable  is  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren. —  German  Siectt  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  afc  CO., 
Dorchester,  Mass, 


For  th«  lbws»rv«Hon  of  all 
kinila  of  Fruit  and  VMgwta. 
blue.  Ibiriiu:  the  In  jrrein,  it 
has  proved  theonlj/'r.wN'f.i! 
Evaporator  conatnicted,  and 
operated  on  strictly  philo. 
sophioal  principle*.  It  is  the 
cheatH-et  machine  std  for 
quantity  and  quality  produo- 
ed.  »n,l  l»  the  only  one  that 
will  (loos  much  or  more  than 
iuguamtHeod.  It  will  evapor¬ 
ate  <ionbts  the  amount  of  any 
other  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  no  mom  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  of  the 
work  Is  far  superior,  as  all 
can  lea  re  by  uujulrihg  of  tirst- 
cIhjo,  ijeu  let-*  in  New  Y ork  or 
Boot  oil.  It  is  prsctirally  fire 
proof.  Send  for  our  circu- 
lam  and  mreetirate  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
S  K  .1  J  M  SPROUT, 
Muncy,  I  j- com.' rut  Co.,  Pa., 
for  the  Kastrm,  Middle,  anti 
Southern  8t»t.*s,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LI  \M8  A  SON.  KaIiluossoo. 
Michigan,  for  1  he  IVtwt  and 
Southwest.  J.  S.  TWOll 
BLY.  it  Comiucrcia)  St., 
Roetnn,  Mnas..  Agent  for 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and 
Mamschnsetts. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 


Possessing  the  same  mechanical  advantages  In  all 
essentials  as  are  established  by  our  well-known 
Mower.  Tills  Reaper  ranks  with  the  standard  light 
machines  of  the  day,  and  I*  the  lightest  draft  Reaper 
In  use.  UttKGG  A.  CO.,  Sole  HHUiifttcturi'ra, 
TRUMANSBURU,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufaeturers  of  lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  Istheouly  Wheel  Harrow  that  l«  perfoefb’  flexible — 
all  others  require  to  be  locked  rigid,  or  half  rigid,  to 
make  them  work. 

It  ts  the  only  Harrow  la  which  the  gang*  are  unlr- 
in  nitent— either  can  lit  and  follow  any  Inequality 
w  lthout  disturbing  the  other.  In  all  other  Harrows 
the  gangs  are  tied  together  so  that  one  cannot  vi¬ 
brato  without  pulUbg  the  other  along  with  It. 

It  cab  bo  set  at  a  sharper  angle  than  any  other  Har¬ 
row,  and  will  t hereby  loosen  ground  that  others 
will  run  over.  If  other  Harrows  could  bo  set  as 
sharp  as  ours  thev  would  StldO  Instead  of  turn,  on 
account  of  the  friction  In  their  bearings. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  1  HE 


KSTARL1SIIRI)  aS-o*.  NO  PATENT  l  NO  PiV  J 
1  TP  II  T  A  ol-tulnovl  tor  Mocbamcat  Dvvlcv*.  Com- 
lull"  potm.l*.  Dv«t*n«  aud  t-alxM*.  All  pirlt- 
I  IIN  I  \  miliary  ayanilnallcna  as  la  pat.  i,t  *MUty 
II  I  .1  .  '..ivvtltleaAftvM,  Our" 'lulila  HirltOlaiQ. 

*  I  all  *  W  lac  Pats.iU”  10 sent  ft*  svary wnaia* 

A. Ur, -as  LOl'lS  lUut.LU  A  CO.,  oollfltura  of  Cati-nt,. 

WASUIN61UN,  Ik  C. 


Choice,  healthy  Plants,  from  best  of  seed.  Write 
for  special  Pitlcts,  stating  iiuautltv  needed. 

W.  ATt.EK  BUIU'KK  ,t  IT ).,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HIGOANUM,  C’ON.N'.,  U.  SL  A. 
Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
description. 


I*  BhPf  itfii  srn  1.  vimri  rs.i 

Pm  Ji  Book,  < ■»  All  ivho  *<- nil  two 

k  ■  fl  ■3<*.  Man»|H  for  add 

1  ■  i»n*  Rtu«.  llruilun  this  (mprr. 

ftVHAI  c.  Q.  RIDEOUT  4  CO.,  HEW  YORK. 

Now  (18881  Clirorno Cards,  no  3  alike,  with  name 
10c.  post  paid.  Uko.  I..  Rifd  St  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER, 


OF  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 
FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 

Wo  are  the  largest  farmers,  Uirgesl  seed  grow¬ 
ers  and  largest  sera  dealers  anywhere;  houco 
have  greatest  fuel  lute,  or  ir,  glueing  Host  Seeds 
All  our  Scots  arc  text* 1.,  alld  only  the  beet  stmt  out. 
Our  Annual  Catalogue  ami  l'ore  Li  A  brings  TIIK 
tlREATEST  SFKD  STORK  IN  TIIK 
WOULD  TO  VOI  It  OWN  DOOR.  It  in 
eludes  all  the  deolrnhlo  new  and  standard  varieties 
of  Flower.  Vegetable,  Fid,  l  and  Ttvo  Seeds,  and 
Plants.  Sent  FRIT,  to  any  address. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO.  Seedsmen 

Kacht-  »l«r,  N,  Y.  uml  Chlrogu,  III. 


TH6  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

mms,  f  hrfqhFR^^"1 

llorsf Powm  Clover F 

(Snttetltoall  sta-Uona  '  Writ# for  PHCK  Ulna  I'u 
«ud  1’rtore  to  The  Aulunan  V  Tavlor  INx  Mau-uield 


plendld!  aO  Latest  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  lt’c 
Premium  with 3  paeks.  K.H.  Par\l«-e.  New  Haven,  Ct. 


i:  1  v  i’11  gf  Such 
valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  free. 

AlIIEltlt’AN  MF1J.  CO,, 
l\  nynr*bor*>,  Pn, 


50  lieu  ml  (til.  Imported  (’hronw 

('urda,  uiuiii'  :j  iMitc v  lyjm.  IOo- 

|Thlft|M«  k  tncllbjv-  ull  l  hr  1»<  CMC,  Ik**! 

'find  mo»t  pv»pulur  *t  >  It  *  •  v,  i  Ub\»C'l> 
1 1  j)*ck h  aiwi  ihi*  LMuiiifni  Satsl  Ring,  for 
11.  6«l  lOof yourfritwitle with  jmmi, 
*ll\l  0iti>pH  vouro*U  pv-i  uiti  *:  iit^v.1 
gold  rlH^.  U(rip4  uteti. 


Northern  Supir  Cane  Manual, 

By  Professor  Weber  A  Sooviu.e,  Champalgtio,  Ills, 
sent  free  on  application  to  Uko. L.SqoiRK. Buffalo, N.Y, 


Address 


THE 


i*H£a- 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


umonms 


or  other  purgative  modi- 
cine.  TOE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  TOE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 

[delicious,  ladies 

AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT. 


A  Two-foot  rule — Keep  your  foot  dry. 

An  old  lady  wants  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  “mean  time.”  Our  watch  keeps  it. 

A  little  boy,  proud  of  his  jacket,  informed 
his  sister  that  he  was  a  six-buttoned  kid. 

“  I’ve  been  heron  bad  things  about  you,” 
said  one  bird  to  another.  Let’s  stork  about 
something  else,”  was  the  response. 

Jawy. — “Talk  about  the  jaws  of  death!” 
exclaimed  a  man  who  had  a  termagant  wife; 
“I  tell  you  they’re  nothing  to  the  jaws  of  life.” 

An  indiscreet  man  confided  a  secret  to 
another,  and  begged  him  not  to  repeat  it. 
“It’s  all  right,”  was  the  reply;  “I’ll  be  as  close 
as  you  were.” 

A  six-year-old  was  enveloped  in  a  shirt 
much  too  big  for  him.  After  strutting  about 
for  some  time,  he  burst  out.  “Oh,  ma!  I  feel 
awful  lonely  in  this  big  shirt.” 

A  solemn  old  scientist  printed  the  fact  that 
by  bathing  the  feet  in  tepid  water  a  man  could 
double  his  circulation,  and  now  all  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  having  tanks  fitted  to  their  office 
stoves. 

A  long-haired  poet  has  a  poem  on  “The 
Lost  Kiss.”  He  doesn’t  make  it  very  plain  as 
to  how  he  lost  it;  but  it  is  presumed  her  mother 
came  into  the  room  just  in  time  to  catch 
her  at  it. 

“You  write  for  money,  but  I  write  .for 
honor,”  exclaimed  an  author,  in  the  fury  of 
dispute  with  another  author.  “Ah!  each 
writes  for  what  he  most  needs,”  replied  his 
companion. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Simpkins,  we  have  not  chairs 
enough  for  our  company,”  said  a  gay  young 
wife  to  her  frugal  husband.  “Plenty  of  chairs 
ducky; but  a  little  too  much  company,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Simpkins, 

A  lawyer,  having  gained  a  suit  for  a  poor 
young  lady,  who  was  very  ugly,  she  remarked, 
“I  hae  naething  to  pay  you  with,  sir,  but  my 
heart.”  “Hand  it  over  to  my  clerk,  if  you 
please;  I  wish  no  fees  for  myself,”  he  said. 

Handsome  is  as  handsome  does. — “Do  you 
see  that  handsome  apple  there?”  asked  one 
young  man  of  another.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply. 
“Well,”  said  the  first  speaker,  “my  betrothed 
is  handsomer  than  that  apple.”  “Humph !  hand¬ 
some  apples  are  often  sour!”  was  the  unkind 
response. 

“You  write  a  beautiful  hand.  I  wish  that 
I  had  such  a  hand,”  said  Mr.  Flasher  to  a 
lady  clerk  at  the  hotel.  “Am  I  to  consider 
this  as  a  proposal!”  asked  the  bright  lady. 
“Well — er— yes— if  my  wife  is  willing  to  let 
me  off,”  replied  the  accomplished  Flasher. 

A  little  girl,  just  able  to  talk,  who  had 
often  been  reproved  for  eating  the  inside  of 
her  tart  and  leaving  the  crust,  was  afflicted 
one  day  with  a  sore  toe,  and  when  she  was 
caught  slipping  her  pie-crust  under  her  plate 
and  called  to  account  for  it,  she  demurely  said, 
“But,  papa,  my  toe  is  sore  to-day,  I  tan’t  eat 
crust.” 

One  Scotchman  complained  to  another  that 
he  had  got  a  ringing  in  his  head.  “Do  you 
ken  the  reason  o’  that,”  asked  the  worthy 
crony.  “No.”  “I’ll  tell  ye,  it’s  because  it’s 
empty.”  “And  ha’e  ye  never  a  ringing  in 
your  head?”  quoth  the  other.  “No,  never.” 
“And  do  ye  ken  the  reason?  Because  it’s 
cracked.” 

Men’s  Stupidity.— An  old  gentleman  who 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  a  fashionable 
lady  w  hom  he  had  known  in  boyhood,  was 
asked  by  his  wife  what  he  had  done  to  incur 
the  lady’s  displeasure.  “Nothing  at  all,”  re¬ 
plied  the  innocent  old  man;  “on  the  contrary, 
I  was  very  cordial  to  her,  and  spoke  of  the 
time  when  I  used  to  carry  her  to  school  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  1”  His  wife  threw  up  her 
hands  in  amazement,  and  murmured,  “How 
stupid  men  are!” 


One  trial  proves  its 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25  CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


DEERE  FERTILIZER 

Attachment” 


/ — - -X.  -  1  - \  \  !  For  Deere  Rotary  Drop  Two-Horse  t’oru 

•—  t  /  -4 - “ft - -  —  rr~r  r  -(  Up  X — — V - V - !  Planter,  for  dropping  all  kinds  of  Fertilizers  and 

^ I  Phosphates  In  the  lilll  with  the  seeds.  Send  for 

I  Descriptive  Clreulsr. 

“  BE  IT  EVER  SO  HUMBLE,  THERE’S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.”  [  '  DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO.,  Moline  Ill. 

Corn,  Corn  Fodder,  Cabbages.  Turnips,  Buckwheat, 
Forage  and  Green  Crops,  Hungarian 

Grass,  Millet,  etc. 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  is  well  adapted  on  average  soils  for  all  of  the  above  crops.  Fertilizer  to  be  applied  broadcast  before  or  at 

planting — also  at  any  hoeing  or  disturbance  of  the  soil. 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  stands  at  the  head  by  “Valuation”  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 


GEORGE  W.  PRATT,  East  Hartford,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  Dec.  0,  1882.  reports:— For  my  com  I  used  000  lbs.  per  acre  oltnejn 
Coni  Manure  alone.  Yield,  140  bushels  ears  to  the  acre.  Am  so  well  pleased  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  that  I  shall  use  nothing  else  but 
on  corn, 

R.  M.  LEETE,  Leete’s  Island,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1882,  writes:— As  a  result  in  the  growth,  the  row  receiving  the  Mapes  ' 
Manure  was  fully  2  weeks  in  advance  of  the  other  in  all  its  stages.  Yield  some  50  per  cent.  more.  Paid  250  per  cent,  profit  on  my  mone 
vested. 

WM.  CROZIER,  the  well-known  successful  stock-raiser,  Nortbport  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  L,  February  16,  1882.  reports:  4,000  bushels  unlit 
cal's  of  com  with  the  Mapes  Manure  on  85  acres.  500  bushels  of  potatoes  writh  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  on  two  acres,  a  he  only  good  ci 
potatoes  I  ever  raised.  Quality  of  the  crop  of  oats  and  peas  the  beet  I  ever  raised.  I  shall  use  none  other  this  year  but  the  Mapes  Manures. 

See  Mapes  Pamphlet.  (1883(  for  report  of  CHAS.  BARTLETT,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  on  growing  corn  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Ma 
at  25  cents  per  bushel. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  OUANO  CO.,  iss  Front  st,  Newport 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  for  CULVERTS 

aud  SLUICES  In  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  IV.  Y. 


THE 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 


Still  maintains  ltB  position  as  the",  BEST 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARltOW  on  wheels 
In  the  market.  _ 

it  Is  unror-^*— — - 
passed  as  a  ~  ,  . 

COKNCUL-  — 

T1VATOR. 

and  hus  first  class 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


Ragan’B  Power  Oider  Prtsses, 

— AND— 

Victor  Power  Apple  Grinders 

— MANUFACTURED  BY— 

EWALD  OVER, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  •  -  -  I 

C  #~8EN'D  FOR  ClttCULAR8._i(kJ 


AND  fodder  cutters 


Thousands  In  ase. 


Sold  sotum  ute  or  combined. 

and  orders  from  the  N.  K.  Htutes.  N.  5  •.  La.,  Del.,  r— NMei  "--'If  111  I/7#/  1/1  V/f  /  J 

N. .L,  Md.,  Va„  W.  Va..  should  be  addressed  to  7/  li  ¥/ A/ !/  / 

O.  B.  Olln  A  Coy  Parry,  N.  Y.  From  Cal.,  OrcRon.^.  i^y  /  /  /Ar  /  /  [ /-/JSL&+:-  . 

Wash.  Ter.  and  Nev.  to  Batchelor  A  Wylie,  San  — \_  /  V  -/ /  p'  ;  „ 

Francisco,  Cal.  From  all  other  States  and  Ter  - A  - 

rltorlea  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hlver,  Ill.  iuk  ..  *  «s3  /  "H**— - — 

WLs.,  the  Gale  Spring  tooth  Harrow  Co.,  De 

troll,  Mich.  From  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  »»  --  _ 

Noxon  Bros.,  Mauuf.  Co.,  Jngersoll,  Ont.  From  __ 

all  other  territory  to  CO.,  AlbiOIl,  Mich 


Giants  and  Little  Giants,  “ Specials” 
l.  '  T ""  '"2  "ul.il  you 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


r;,ny  .1  n  J  ..  M  our.f  utters*are  not  represented  in 
your  vicinity  please  write  us  for  prices.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  ctrculur  to  E.  \V.  ROSS  &  CO.. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Pul  ion,  N.  i . 


eMade  In  FOUR  STYLES,  ull 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use . 

SJ«ted.“",,erlOrUydem0n‘ 

Thelrj  ttnoeeita  without  a 

'  over  ”0,000  lu  dally  use. 
They  are  SKir-SxiaOlsa. 
Five  Geld  Medal*  nud 
Seven  Silver  IIi'iIiiIn  for 
superiority.  Hawk  Monk 
Cream.  Mask  Uicrrtcu Bernca. 
DAVIS  SWING  Cltt  HNS, 
EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Euctory  Supplies, 
jit-  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C’O., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


$YRACU8E  ROAUCART  U 


—  THE 

—  -t- - MOST 

"popular  CART  MADE  for 
business  or  plcusnre.  LIGHT, 
STRONG.  DURABLE.  Three 
styles,  weighing  from  M6  to 
lOO  pound*.  Prices f rum  Kt.lO 
to  * 1  OO..  Over  9,000  lu  use, 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 


Address  John  HA*it-T(.ui,Stuto  College, Centre  Co.,Pu 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Just  Published.  Kleguntly  liliistruteil.  180  pa 
ges,  cloth,  SI  .50.  Minute  direction*  howto  raise, 
oureand  preserve  bops.  How  to  start  a  hop-yard, 
cost,  world’s  statistics,  svuopsls  of  English  und  Ger¬ 
man  method*.  Illustration*,  with  uit.lc  of  contents, 
sent  free.  K,  M  EEK  EK  &  CO.,  WaterviUe,  N.  Y. 


kxg,7? rv^WI—  AM)  NOT 

wear  out. 

by  wHtelunnkers.  -*y  mail  UAo.  Clroulara 
free,  j .  S.  BlllCH  It  Co. .  iltJ  11*1  St. ,  H.Y. 


and  all  in  lue  Highest  praise  of  them.  Fully 

warranted  In  every  resport,  Send  for  UL  Catalogue 
und  Price  List.  SYRACUSE  CART  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


SOLD 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  26,  1883 


Vox.  XLII.  No  1739 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1S83,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


A  GKOUP  OF  CHOICE  lIOLSTELXri. — FROM  LIFE.— Fig.  20o 


326 


MAY  26 


<Tl)f  ijortteman. 


OUE  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


A  GROUP  OF  CHOICE  HOLSTEINS. 


What  an  attractive  sight. is  that  offered  by 
a  group  or  herd  of  hue  dairy  cows,  plump, 
placid  and  promising  a  wealth  of  rich  milk 
and  golden  butter  !  And  what  handsomer 
group  could  we  present  to  our  readers  than 
that  of  the  Holsteins  here  depicted,  viewed 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty,  from 
which  we  may  admire  their  large  bulk,  excel¬ 
lent  forms,  sleek  skins  and  pleasing  colors,  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility,  from  which  we 
value  them  on  account  of  .their  large  ud¬ 
ders  and  because  the  old  adage  “handsome  is  as 
handsome  does’-  is  applicable  to  them.  Never 
before  has  so  large  a  group  of  dairy  cows  been 
pictured  whose  milk  record  has  equaled  that 
of  the  animals  here  represented,  while  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  it  is  claimed  that  their  individual 
records  are  the  largest  ever  made.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  group  contains  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  three  deepest  milking  families  of 
Holsteius  this  claim  is  quite  credible. 

Standing  away  at  the  left  is  Netherland 
Princess,  (H,  H.  B,,  No,  S62)  with  a  three- 
year-old  milk  record  of  14,101  pounds  two 
ounces;  and  a  butter  record  of  14  pounds  11}-$ 
ounces  in  a  week.  Next  to  her  is  Netherland 
Queen  (H.  H.  B. ,  No.  414)  with  a  two-year-old 
tnilk  record  of  13,574  pounds  three  ounces,  and 
a  four-year-old  record  of  15,614  pounds  nine 
ounces.  As  a  five-year-old  she  has  given  this 
year  in  the  four  months  until  April  1,  7,500 
pounds  six  ounces;  and  in  last  November  she 
made  20  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week.  Third 
in  the  row  is  Aaggie  (H.  H.  B.,  No.  001).  with 
a  record  of  18.004  pounds  15  ounces  in  one 
year.  After  closing  this  record  she  dropped 
twins  and  gave  the  folio  wing  season,  on  a  re¬ 
duced  feed  to  prevent  inflammation  of  udder, 
15,700  pounds  10  ounces  in  one  year.  Cool 
and  placid  in  the  pool  stauds  Cftrlotta  (H.  H. 
B.,  No.  1,266)  with  a  two-year-old  milk 
record  of  7,327  pounds  10  ounces  in  11)4 
months.  As  a  three-year-ohl  she  had  yielded 
11,864  pounds  six  ounces  in  11  months  14 
days  up  to  April  1  last,.  Lying  down,  almost 
facing  her,  is  Lady  Netherland  (H.  H.  B., 
No.  1.263),  the  dam  of  Netherland  Princess 
and  Netherland  Queen  and  the  bull  Nether- 
laud  Prince  (H.  H.  B.,  No.  716)  standing  be- 
yond  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  right-hand 
row.  Lady  Netherland  gave  during  the  past 
Winter  6,130  pounds  11  ounces  of  milk  in 
five  months  and  five  days.  Lying  just  be¬ 
yond  her  is  ,-Egis  (H.  H.  B..  69)  with  a  milk 
record  of  16,823  pounds  10  ounces.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  she  gave  in  eight  moutl  s  and  15 
days  13,493  pounds  L3  ounces,  and  the  present 
season  she  gave  8,220  pounds  of  milk  in  four 
months  and  23  days;  while  last  Winter 
she  made  18  pounds  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
one  week.  Beyond  her  stands  Neptune  (H. 
H.  B.,  711),  a  son  of  Aaggie,  standing  almost 
opposite  him.  A  fine  group  with  a  fine  record, 
isn’t  it?  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  are  the  fortunate  owners. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


New  Process  Oil-Meal. 


I  DO  not  think  much  of  the  new  process 
linseed  meal.  A  sample  Which  had  been  in  a 
paper  bag  for  two  weeks  had  not  staiued  the 
paper,  showing  that  the  amount  of  oil  in  it 
was  very  small.  The  same  quantity  of  meal 
ground  under  the  old  process  would  have 
made  the  paper  bag  greasy.  Linseed,  or  oil 
meal,  is  most  excellent  food  for  stock,  and 
when  it  contains  an  amount  of  oil  in  it  equal 
to  its  cost  it  is  as  economical  as  any,  and  when 
mixed  with  other  meal  in  the  right  propor¬ 
tions,  is  exceedingly  healthful.  Oil-meal 
should  contain  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  oil 
in  it  to  be  profitable  to  buy  at  the  prices  asked 
for  it.  1  get  my  oil-meal  at  328  per  ton  at  the 
factory,  and  it  is  cheaper  than  corn-meal. 
The  new  process  oil-meal  I  do  not  believe  con¬ 
tains  more  than  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of 
oil — at  least  the  samples  I  have  seen  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  more  than  tins  quantity.  This  kind  of 
meal  should  sell  for  about  $10  per  ton  instead 
of  326.  It  is  queer  American  fanners  do  not 
use  more  oil-meal.  It  is  shipped  from 
their  very  doors  across  the  ocean  to  Great 
Britain,  whore  it  is  highly  appreciated  by 
stock-breeders  and  fed  in  vast  quantities.  The 
more  one  experiments  with  it  the  better  it  will 
be  liked.  Farmers  are  queer  sumetimes.  They 
do  not  like  the  notion  of  buying  any  kind  of 
food  for  their  stock,  but  they  will  feed  most 
lavishly  of  what  they  have  raised,  and  very 
often  more  than  an  animal  can  digest.  Corn- 
meal  is  almost  always  fed  waste  fully.  It  is 
the  farmers’  main  food  for  fattening  their  ani¬ 
mals,  and  they  imagine  the  more  of  it  which 
disappears  down  their  animals’  throats  the 


faster  they  are  fattening.  It  is  not  so,  for,  as 
a  rule,  one-third  of  it  is  not  digested  at  all,  but 
is  voided  in  the  manure.  Now,  if  this  third 
part  of  the  corn-meal  should  be  sold  and  the 
money  invested  in  oil-meal,  and  this  should  be 
mixed  with  coin-meal,  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  growth  and  a  decrease  of  cost. 
Three  quarts  of  com -meal  and  one  of  oil-meal 
are  a  sufficient,  ration  for  a  large  cow  or  au  or¬ 
dinary  ox.  fed  twice  a  day,  but  most  farmers 
would  give  six  or  eight  quarts  of  corn-meal 
and  get  no  greater  gain.  The  oil-meal  is  fat¬ 
tening  and  at  the  same  time  laxative  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  fever  and  maintaining  a 
healthful  action  of  the  bowels. 

,  LOSS  IS  MEAL  FEEDING. 

While  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  fatten  cattle 
without  mixing  oil-meal  with  their  feed,  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  meal  feeding,  the  animal  should  bo  made 
to  chew  the  meal.  This  is  plain  language,  and 
covers  the  ground.  When  a  cow  or  ox  in  eating 
meal,  as  they  are  inclined  to  do,  swallow  it  as 
soon  as  they  cau  get  it  into  their  mouths, it  passes 
directly  to  the  third  or  fourth  stomach  (and  it 
makes  but  little  difference  as  one  is  but  an  ex¬ 
tension  or  the  other),  and  is  uot  again  tnkeu 
up  into  the  mouth  and  remasticated  as  coarser 
food  always  is;  but  it  is  soon  passed  on  into  the 
bowels  without  the  fullest,  or  a  complete  op¬ 
portunity  for  mastication  as  if  it  passed  through 
the  longer  and  more  perfect  process,  enter¬ 
ing  the  rumen  first.  To  secure  this  order  of 
digestion  the  meal  should  be  fed  with  some 
coarser  material  to  compel  the  beast  to  masti¬ 
cate  it,  aud  then  the  meal  would  be  carried 
with  this  coarser  material  directly  to  the  ru¬ 
men  or  paunch.  Masticatiou  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  part  of  digestion  than  many  suppose, 
which  is  proven  by  the  difference  between  the 
calf  fed  by  suckling  or  out  of  the  pail;  suck¬ 
ing  and  mastication  both  cause  a  secretion  of 
the  saliva  which  makes  the  difference  in  favor 
of  these  modes  of  feeding.  In  the  absence  of 
roots  to  mix  with  the  meal,  corn  stalks  or 
even  straw  cut  up  aud  wetted,  if  not  too  much 
labor,  or  mixed  dry,  will  serve  the  purpose  to 
make  the  animal  masticate  meal  and  to  eat 
slower.  It  is  better  to  grind  coin  in  the  ear 
for  cattle  feeding,  for  the  above  reasons. 
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RAISING  HORSES. 


“If  we  are  to  have  goo  1  horses  we  must  take 
pains  in  breeding  them,”  said  a  farmer  to  me 
a  short  time  ago,  while  we  were  scanning 
the  points  of  his  good-sized  two-year-old. 
“  One  fault  of  our  farmeis  is  that  they 
don’t  take  pains  enough  in  breeding  from 
good  mares.  There  is  not  generally  so  much 
fault  with  the  males;  not  so  much  as  there 
was  15  or  20  years  ago,  but  there  is  a  chance 
for  much  greater  improvement,  on  the  other 
side.  Farmers  are  too  apt  to  think  if  the  old 
mare  has  got  past  labor  from  age,  infirmities 
or  disease,  for  which  there  is  no  cure  in 
horse-flesh,  why,  she  will  do  to  raise  a  colt 
from.  But  one  thing  is  certain,”  continued 
my  friend,  “  as  long  as  the  spring  remains 
unclean  it  is  foolish  to  expect  clean  water 
from  it.” 

But  bttle  reflection  is  needed  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  this  reasoning,  Iu  order  to 
work  to  any  advantage  iti  the  improvement 
of  our  horses,  the  mares  bred  from  must  be  free 
from  acquired  as  well  as  const, itntioual  or 
hereditary  defects.  One  of  the  most  impoitaut, 
considerations  in  the  brood  mare  is  freedom 
from  constitutional  diseases. 

It  is,  however,  a  well  established  fact  that 
many  of  the  acquired  diseases  to  which  horses 
are  subject,  afterwards  become  hereditary 
aud  descend  from  parent  to  progeny.  Curbs, 
spavins,  ringbones,  heaves-  and  the  long  list 
of  defects  to  which  every  horse  is  liable 
from  improper  and  hard  usage,  often  become 
constitutional  and  inherent  in  the  blood  of 
darns,  aud  their  progeny  are  liable  to  become 
inoculated  in  the  germ  to  the  most  distant 
posterity. 

To  the  miserable  practice  of  breeding  from 
mares  which  too  often  come  into  the  category 
of  “those  unfit  for  work,  hence  will  do  to 
breed  from,”  is  due  in  part  the  existence  of  the 
vast  number  of  unsound  horses  which  are  to 
be  found  on  nearly  every  farm,  and  which  art- 
heard  wheezing  and  coughing  at  the  hitching- 
posts  about  the  corner  groceries.  I  am  well 
aware  that  to  the  care  and  usage  to  which 
horse-flesh  is  subjected  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  unsoundness  and  ungainly  move¬ 
ments  possessed  by  the  average  equine  of  our 
time.  The  remedy  forthis  lies  right  in  our  own 
hands.  The  road  to  improvement  in  this 
matter  is  direct  and  lies  straight  before  us. 

The  market  demand  is  for  good-sized  and 
“good-stepping”  horses.  I  don’t  mean  by  good¬ 
stepping  competitors  for  the  honors  of  the  turf ; 
but  such  animals  as  shall  develop  to  good 


roadsters  so  the  owner  oan,  upon  occasion,  go 
to  the  village  for  the  doctor  or  anybody  else 
he  wants  to  see,  and  not  lie  obliged  to  work 
his  passage  or  use  up  too  much  precious  time. 
If  the  horse  can  strike  a  three-minute  gait  it 
won’t  hurt,  his  salable  qualities  at.  all,  but  he 
may  be  a  good  horse  for  all  essential  needs  and 
not  approximate  to  that  time.  The  general 
farmer  cannot,  afford  to  breed  merely  for 
si>eed.  That  should  be  left  for  those  who  have 
taste,  time  and  means  to  devote  to  this  work, 
which  at  best  is  but  a  lottery.  If  a  farmer 
has  a  heavy  horse  which  is  sound  aud  all  right, 
lie  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  him.  With 
the  small  animal,  unless  he  has  speed  to  offset 
his  diminutive  proportions,  he'll  find  custom¬ 
ers  will  pass  him  by  aud  seek  for  those  of 
more  size. 

Light  horses,  as  a  rule,  are  uot  profitable  to 
use  upon  the  farm.  Often  a  flue,  heavy  horse 
will  do  the  work  upon  a  farm  where  two 
fighter  ones  would  be  required  to  do  the  same 
work.  It.  is  true  a  large  horse  will  usually 
consume  more  feed  than  a  small  one;  aud  so 
he  will  do  more  work,  aud  the  ratio  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  Wurk  is  far  greater  than  the  difference 
of  cost  of  keeping,  for  eight  times  out  of  ten 
the  old  mare  will  out-cat  a  300-pound  heav¬ 
ier  horse  which  is  just  bordering  on  his 
teens.  “But  my  lighter  horse  is  spryer  and 
can  get  around  faster  than  your  big,  lum- 
moxy  fellow.”  you  say.  That  doesn’t  always 
folio  tv,  neither  is  it  more  than  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  general  rule;  close  observation 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  rule  will  ap¬ 
ply  as  often  the  other  way.  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  part  of  economy  that  wo  raise 
larger,  sounder  and  better  styled  horses. 
It  may  cost  a  little  more  iu  the  outset,  be¬ 
cause  we  should  use  the  best  males  as  well  as 
good  mares,  but  the  improvement  and  conse¬ 
quent  enhanced  value  will  more  than  repay 
the  increased  cost.  L.  F.  Abbott. 
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Root  Cuttings — Layers — effort  on  the  stool 
plant — may  be  clone  in  the  woods;  treatment 
of  Layers — Grafting  and  Budding — In¬ 
arching — Planning  and  Planting  the  Nur¬ 
sery;  Distance  between  Bows  and  Plants— 
Cultivation. 

Root-cuttings:  Many  woody  plants  have 
the  power  of  producing  buds,  as  seen  in  the 
suckers  that  spriug  from  their  superficial 
roots,  often  at  a  distauee  from  the  mother 
trees.  Iu  some  eases,  as  with  the  red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  these  buds  are  very  apparent,  the  gems 
being  plainly  seen  along  the  roote  Ulco  a  st  ring 
of  beads;  in  others  they  are  dormant  and  less 
manifest  but  may  be  encouraged  aud  made  to 
grow  by  proper  treatment.  These  lateral 
roots  are  taken  up  and  divided  up  into  short 
sections,  then  stored  in  sphagnum  for  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  cellar,  or  at  once  committed  to 
the  soil,  if  In  the  Spring.  The  more  difficult 
species  aud  those  which  have  dormant  or  less 
conspicuous  buds,  should  lie  planted  in  boxes, 
aud  subjected  to  a  gentle  bottom  heat  toward 
planting  time,  when  they  cau  be  set  out  in 
rows  or  iu  lieds  with  the  dibble  or  trowel  in 
statable  weather,  with  very  small  loss. 

The  first  Madura  brought  to  Philadelphia 
did  not  perfect  any  seeds,  being  a  single  plant 
of  a  dioecious  species,  but  thousands  of  plants 
were  produced  from  its  roots  by  this  method 
of  propagation  for  its  ingenious  owner,  the 
late  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  who  could  not  then  pro¬ 
cure  seeds.  Forest  trees  are  not  usually,  or 
to  any  great  extent,  multiplied  by  this  means, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances  aud  with 
rare  varieties;  but  the  gardeners  are  familiar 
.with  the  process  iu  their  propagation  ol'  many 
(lowering  and  fruiting  shrubs. 

Layers:  Some  plants  which  do  uot  seed,  or 
which  are  too  young  to  do  so,  and  which  do  not 
strike  readily  from  cuttings,  are  multiplied  by 
layers.  The  mother  plants,  or  stools,  are 
planted  in  good  garden  soil,  where  they  arc 
encouraged  to  throw  up  many  shoots  from 
the  crown;  or  sometimes  they  are  planted  in 
a  nearly  prostrate  position,  so  that  the 
branches  aud  twigs  can  easily  be  bent  down 
and  secured  in  the  soil  by  the  use  of  hooks: 
the  notched  twigs  and  shoots  are  also  fixed  in 
a  slight  depression,  and  covered  with  mellow 
soil  pressed  against  them,  their  points  are 
brought  toward  u  vertical  position.  Instead 
of  notching,  some  kinds 'are  simply  l»ent,  or 
slightly  twisted  to  arrest  the  flow  of  sap  some¬ 
what.  This  operation  may  tie  performed  in 
the  Spring,  or  perhaps,  in  some  sjiecies  more 
successfully,  when  the  plant  is  iu  full  leaf  aud 
depositing  woody  fiber.  Some  will  emit  roots 
freely  from  the  hard  wood;  others  succeed 


better  when  newly  formed  shoots  are  used,  and 
layered  as  they  are  becoming  hardened,  but 
these  should  not  be  too  soft.  Some  will  form 
roots  the  fii*st  season,  while  others  require  to 
to  be  kept  in  position  tor  two  years,  and  these 
have  little  root,  hence  the  time  for  separating 
the  layers  will  vary.  Tho  plants  should  be 
dormant  when  separated  from  the  stool,  and 
either  heehxl-in,  stored  away,  or  at  once 
lined-out  iu  the  nursery  rows  like  seedlings, 
according  to  the  season:  they  must  be  nursed 
until  they  become  well  established  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  good  system  of  roots,  or,  as  is 
often  necessary,  loug  enough  to  form  nice, 
straight  stems  before  they  are  fit  to  plant  out. 

The  effect  of  layering  is  depreciating  upon 
the  mother  plants,  or  stools  ns  they  are  called, 
siuco  they  are  tortured  out  of  their  natural 
position,  and  their  root  system  is  robbed  by 
having  so  large  a  portion  of  the  foliage  di¬ 
verted  from  them  to  feed  now  roots  for  the 
layered  branches.  Very  naturally  they  be¬ 
come  starved  and  stunted  by  this  drain,  and, 
ceasing  to  make  vigorous  shoots,  the  stools  will 
require  a  rest  from  time  to  time,  when  they 
must  be  cut  back  freely  and  highly  cultivated 
until  they  can  regain  strength.  European 
writers  on  forestry  refer  to  this  as  a  very  com¬ 
mon  method  of  propagating  trees,  especially 
for  filling  up  blanks  in  the  plantation,  but  it 
has  not  been  much  practiced  among  us  and  be¬ 
longs  rather  to  horticulture,  though  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  forester  who  desires  to  increase  his 
stock  of  now  and  rare  species  that  cannot  be 
produced  from  seed,  aud  for  which  he  may 
have  no  suitable  stocks  upon  which  to  graft 
them. 

Grafting  and  budding  are  both  called  into 
requisition  occasionally,  when  it  is  desired  to 
multiply  certain  species  of  forest  trees  of 
which  seeds  cannot  be  obtained,  or  of  fancy 
varieties  which  do  uot  reproduce  themselves 
from  seed,  such  as  the  Oak-leafed  Mouutain 
Ash,  nud Certain  weeping  trees;  of  the  former 
an  extensive  propagator  raised  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  seedlings  among  which  scarcely  an 
abnormal  loaf  appeared.  The  Pyramidal  Oak 
is  reckoned  but  a  variety  of  Quercus  peduncu¬ 
late,  by  some  claimed  to  bo  a  distinct  species; 
in  a  large  collection  of  its  seedlings  visited  in 
Bohemia  very  few  had  the  pyramidal  habit, 
but  iu  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  nurseryman  finds 
the  acorns  from  his  tree  yield  plants  with  the 
true  pyramidal  character,  so  that  he  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  grafting  to  improve 
his  stock.  The  usual  methods  of  performing 
the  operation  on  fruit  trees  are  generally 
found  to  succeed,  though  the  most,  successful 
]  ropagators  prefer  to  have  the  stocks  of  many 
kinds  grown  in  pots  until  the  graft  has  become 
firmly  united.  The  method  of  grafting  the 
soft  wood  of  conifers,  called  herbaceous- 
grafting,  has  already  been  explained  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article. 

Inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach,  is 
used  with  fancy  varieties;  it.  requires  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  cion  with  a  stock  without 
separating  the  former  until  the  two  are  firmly 
united. 

Planning  and  Planting  the  Nursery.— 
It  is  customary  to  set.  out  the  nui'scry  iu  blocks 
of  a  kind,  and  it  is  good  economy  to  make  the 
rows  long  so  as  to  save  unnecessary  turning 
when  cultivating  with  a  team.  This  may  be 
accomplished  even  where  a  succession  of  blocks 
of  different  species  has  been  planted,  if  the 
rows  be  in  a  given  direction  throughout.  How¬ 
ever.  there  may  be  left  a  headland  or  turning 
row  between  the  blocks,  which  will  answer 
fora  roadway.  Such  open  passages  ought  to 
be  liberally  provided  all  around  the  nursery 
and  at  convenient  distances  across  it  in  both 
directions,  so  as  to  give  easy  access  to  all  parts 
for  the  transportation  of  trees  and  imple¬ 
ments  as  well  as  for  the  inspection  of  the 
director;  these  roods  should  be  wide  enough 
for  a  loaded  wagon  to  pass  without  injuring 
the  young  trees  on  either  side. 

In  laying  out  the  ground  many  persons  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  rows  run  from  north  to  south, 
so  as  to  secure  a  full  exposure  to  the  sunlight 
on  both  sides  of  each  row,  but  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  nurserymen  do  not  consider  this  a 
matter  of  any  importance,  whereas  the  lay  of 
the  land  should  always  be  studied,  and  the 
plats  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  gentle  deseeut 
to  secure  surface  drainage,  with  easy  grades  to 
the  rows  and  roadways.  Iu  the  nursery  plant¬ 
ing  the  rows  should  not  be  too  much  crowded 
with  plants,  nor  too  close  together;  there  should 
be  plenty  of  room  for  easy  cultivation  of  the 
inter-spaces:  four  feet  is  u  good  average  dis¬ 
tance,  more  or  Ires  according  to  t  he  character 
of  the  species  planted  and  the  Liino  the  trees 
will  probably  occupy  the  ground.  If  of  snail 
growth  or  if  they  are  to  be  removed  at  one  or 
two  years,  as  is  often  the  ease  in  the  Forest 
Nui'scry,  tho  rows  may  beset  closer,  say  three, 
or  even  two  feet,  and  still  allow  room  for  the 
cultivators.  It  has  been  proposed  to  econo¬ 
mize  space  by  setting  alternate  rows  of  differ¬ 
ent  species,  according  to  their  several  require¬ 
ments,  at  two-and-a-half  feet,  so  that  when 
the  short-term  plants  are  removed  after  one 
or  two  years,  those  kinds  which  require  a 
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longer  term,  being  in  the  alternate  rows,  will 
have  the  wider  space  of  five  feet  to  expand 
their  growth:  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fanciful  and  unnecessary  provision,  by  the  old 
nurserymen,  however,  but  certain  Oaks  and 
Hickories  are  foitud  hi  be  very  slow  in  acquir¬ 
ing  sufficient  size  for  planting,  while  many 
other  kinds, especially  the  Wild  Cherry,  Poplars 
and  some  others  need  a  much  shorter  term. 

The  plants  should  not  be  set  too  thickly  in 
the  rows  so  as  to  crowd  one  another,  aud  this 
should  be  particularly  observed  ami  practiced 
with  the  long-termed  aud  the  coniferous  ever¬ 
greens,  as  already  set  forth;  deciduous  species 
may  be  from  six  to  tcu  inches  apart,  according 
to  their  probable  term,  and  the  evergreens  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  according  to  their 
habit  and  the  length  of  time  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  nursery  rows.  In  planting  the 
different  species  in  alternate  rows  it  may 
be  best  to  avoid  mingling  the  broad-leafed  with 
the  needle-leafed  kind,  though  it  is  possible  the 
latter  might  be  benefited  rather  than  injured 
by  the  shude  thus  furnished  during  the  first 
Summer:  our  best  nurserymen  do  not  pursue 
the  practice. 

Cultivation  should  at  all  times  be  con¬ 
tinued  among  the  young  trees  to  keep  them  in 
healthy  growth  aud  free  from  weeds,  but  it  is 
sometimes  well  to  discontinue  this  toward  the 
end  of  Summer,  so  as  to  discourage  a  late 
growth:  some  even  advise  ft  little  wholesome 
neglect  at  this  period,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Summer  grasses  and  late  weeds  to  take 
possession  of  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  the 
Winter  protection  they  afford  to  young  ever¬ 
greens,  especially  those  which  have  not  yet 
become  well  rooted,  and  which  may  not  be  well 
covered  with  suOw.  For  most  of  the  trees 
which  must  remain  in  the  rows  during  the 
Winter,  a  better  treatment  will  be  found  in 
plowing  a  light  furrow  toward  the  rows  at  the 
end  of  the  season;  this  is  called  layiug  them 
bye,  or  putting  them  to  bed;  it  protects  the 
plants  from  heaving,  aud  provides  for  the 
outflow  of  surface  water. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 


In  a  late  Rckal  a  correspondent  wishes  the 
readers  of  the  paper  would  tell  more  about 
what  they  know,  or  think  they  know,  concern¬ 
ing  hog  cholera.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  investigating  the  subject  and  am  positive 
that  it  would  bo  uo  more  silly  to  call  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  horses  by  the  general  name  of  “  colic." 
all  diseases  of  cattle  ‘4  murrain,”  all  diseases 
of  poultry  ‘‘roup,'  or  all  diseases  of  human 
beiugs  “  small  pox,”  than  to  call  all  the  ills 
that  swine  flesh  is  heir  to  by  the  generic  term 
of  cholera,  ll'  wo  would  but  stop  to  reflect, 
we  would  at  once  perceive  how  absurd  it  is  to 
.  do  so.  llogs  have  different  organs;  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  different  organs  must  produce  differ¬ 
ent  diseases,  llogs  are  exposed  to  heat  aud 
cold,  dust  and  mud,  und  the  thousand  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  their  lives;  these  must  affect 
them  differently,  for  the  causes  differ,  and 
thus  different  diseases  are  produced.  Hogs 
are  not  all  alike;  they  are  not  till  treated 
alike;  the  eireumstauees  surrounding  all  are 
not  alike;  how  then  can  all  those  different 
causes  aether  upon  differeut  subjects  produce 
one  and  the  same  disease  ( 

Here  is  the  trouble  in  treating  diseases  of 
swine:  A  man  cures  his  sick  hog.  Eureka!  he 
has  found  it  !  Cholera  is  cholera,  so  his 
remedy  is  a  panacea  for  all  swine  diseases,  for 
has  it  not  cured  cholera  ?  And  if  it  cures 
cholera  once,  why  not  again.  Some  other 
man  has  sick  hogs;  they  are  suffering  from  a 
totally  different  disease;  but  they  have  the 
"cholera”;  the  sovereign  remedy  for  cholera 
is  tided — result,  tin-  hogs  depart  this  life;  ver¬ 
dict,  the  remedy  was  a  fraud  in  particular 
and  cholera  is  incurable  in  general. 

Suppose  a  man  found  a  cure  for  colie  in 
horses,  and  then  gave  it  for  glanders,  dis¬ 
temper,  pink  eye,  heaves,  bote,  aud  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  People  would  want 
to  introduce  him  to  the  inside  of  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Is  he  auv  bigger  fool  than  the  phil  >so 
pher  who  tries  to  cure  cholera  ? 

When  the  different  diseases  of  swine  are 
recognized,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  they 
be  successfully  treated.  The  different  causes 
of  the  diseases  must  Ik'  discovered;  this  dis¬ 
covery  will  give  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  rendered  stronger  by  symptoms  aud 
verified  and  made  sure  by  post-mortem  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  parts  affected  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  affection,  the  disease  itself  lieiug 
known,  remedies  can  be  intelligently  assigned; 
and,  last,  the  symptoms  of  t  he  different  dis¬ 
eases  must  be  so  accurately  aud  plainly 
described  that  the-  farmer  can  determine  the 
disease  from  the  symptoms,  and  with  that 
knowledge  know  what  remedies  to  administer. 

It  would  make  this  article  too  long  to 
minutely  describe  all  the  diseases  of  swine. 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  the  most  prevalent. 
These  generally  prevail  in  the  Fall  or  early 


Spring.  Next  come'  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs;  also  fevers,  colds,  bronchial  catarrh, 
catairhal  pneumonia,  intestinal  worms,  etc. 
They  are  produced  by  exposure  to  malaria, 
cold,  heat,  dampness;  breathing  foul  air  of 
sleeping  places,  dust,  pollen:  impure  water( 
insufficient  food,  insufficient  variety,  bad 
quality  of  food ;  by  getting  over-heated  when 
sleeping,  then  cooling  suddenly:  by  lying  in 
damp  straw.  The  first  produce  general  lassi¬ 
tude  and  lower  the  vital  force  to  withstand 
disease.  The  second  are  more  local  in  their 
effects,  producing  diseased  conditions  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus;  the  third  produce  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  bad  blood 
resulting  in  many  diseases,  principally  of  a 
febrile  character;  the  fourth  produce  colds 
and  pneumonia. 

The  greatest  cause  of  “  cholera  ”  is  breeding 
immature  animals.  Animals  less  than  1(5 
months  old  should  never  be  used.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  breed  six-months-old  sows  to  six- 
months-old  boars.  It  is  a  general  law  running 
all  through  the  animal  creation  that  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  immature  animals  are  weak  and  im¬ 
potent.  Theycannotwithstanddisea.se.  When 
other  causes  operate,  this  in  hogs  is  the  great 
producer  of  cholera.  John  M.  Stahl. 


REMEDY  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA,  ETC.  ; 

What  I  am  writing  about  cholera  1  know 
from  sad  experience.  Last  Fall  I  bought  a 
lot  of  hogs,  one  of  which  was  sick  with  cholera  ' 
when  I  got  them.  I  had  never  before  seen  a 
hog  suffering  from  this  disease,  but  one  of 
my  neighbors  told  me  what  the  matter  was.  I 
had  2X7  hogs  then;  but  soon  they  l>egan  to  die. 

I  tried  different  remedies;  but  they  were 
of  no  account.  A  neighbor  who  had  also  lost 
many  hogs  several  years  ago,  told  me  he  had 
tried  many  remedies  and  among  them  carbolic 
acid,  which  had  proved  effective.  So  I  began 
to  feed  it  aud  my  hogs  stopped  dying,  but  T 
had  lost  70  head  before  I  discovered  this  rem¬ 
edy.  My  neighbor  told  me  to  feed  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day :  but  I  fed  it  only  once  a 
day  aud  ray  hogs  commenced  to  improve  at 
ouee.  The  loss  is  hard  for  me  to  bear,  for  I 
bought  a  farm  on  time  just  one  year  ago,  and 
depend  on  hogs  to  pay  for  it,  but  I  have  some 
4U  good  brood  sows  left  and  the  experience  I 
have  had  may  prove  to  be  the  means  of  my 
success.  When  feetling  hogs  for  market  I  feed 
them  the  acid  every  secoud  day.  and  I  think  I 
can  see  them  growing:  it  gives  them  a  good 
appetite  and  that  is  the  main  thing  in  feeding. 
Teu  years  ago  I  was  in  business  East  aud  failed 
— lost  all  1  had.  so  that  l  did  not  have  money 
enough  to  bring  me  to  Nebraska.  My  family 
and  myself  have  worked  hard  here  at  fann¬ 
ing,  aud  my  own  experienco  together  with 
what  I  have  seen  others  doing,  as  well  as  their 
manner  of  doing  it.  convinces  me  that  the 
man  who  succeeds  here  in  farming  must  do  it 
by  raising  stock,  and  I  find  all  the  well-to-do 
farmers  have  hogs,  and  each  man's  success  de- 
pew  Is  on  the  range  and  care  he  gives  his  hogs. 
Where  the  hog  is  in  his  glory  you  see  the  man 
and  his  family  with  their  surroundings  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Wo  like  this  country. 
The  soil  awl  climate  cannot  be  beat,  but  this 
is  no  wheat  country:  corn  and  hogs  are  kings. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Neb.  d.  b.  m. 


l)0i1iculinraL. 

THE  ROTTING  OF  THE  ACME  TOMATO. 


With  reference  to  the  rot  in  the  Acme  to¬ 
mato  1  think  it  must  be  worse  in  some  sections 
than  in  others,  and  that  the  fruit  upon  some 
soils  is  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  ou 
othei*s.  1  raise  for  market  a  good  many  to¬ 
matoes  yearly,  and  And  the  Acme  the  best 
selling  and  most  profitable  variety.  Last  sea¬ 
son.  which  was  a  very  wet  one  in  this  section, 
1  did  not  have  a  single  rotten  tomato  in  my 
patch ;  my  soil  is  a  clayey  loam.  I  allow  the 
vines  to  grow  just  as  they  may,  never  pruning 
or  cutting  them  back  from  the  time  they  are 
set  out.  From  what  I  have  seen  L  expect 
that  Acmes  on  a  light  samly  soil  are  most  sub 
ject  to  rot,  and  have  seen  them  attacked  in 
the  worst  way  when  the  vines  had  been 
pruned  hard  buck.  The  Acme  is  not  such  a 
strong  grower  as  most  of  the  other  kinds  1 
raise,  and  it  requires  all  the  foliage  it  can 
produce  to  carry  off  the  over-abundant  mois¬ 
ture  absorbed  bv  the  roots.  M.  sulton. 

[Upou  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Rural  Farm 
upon  Long  Island,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  we  have  raised  the  Acme  almost  every 
soasou  without  rot,  except  iu  those  tomatoes 
which  were  lirst  injured  bv  the  tomato  worm. 
This  at  first  induced  our  belief  that  the  rot 
generally  was  caused  by  this  worm.  In  the 
clayey  soil  of  the  Rural  Grounds  (Bergen 
Co.  ,  N.  J.,)  the  Acme  rots  badly.— Eds.] 

M  - - 

A  Couple  ok  Hakdy  Raspberries.— The 
Gregg  Raspberry  has  come  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  good  shnpe.lt  has  frozen  hack  less  than 
auv  other  Black-cap  1  grew  except  Davidson 
Thornless.  This  is  a  veritable  ”  iron-clad.” 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  NkUSON  Ritter. 


Pto'cctliin co usi  sVtU'ertx.stnfl 

THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only ,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cop,  and  securing  greater 
strength  and  durability. 

These  Watches  are  all  open  fare.  The  bezel, 
into  which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment,  is  attached  to  the  ease  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  and  thus  forms  an  air-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men.  travelers,  miners,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


The  following  letters  tell  tltelr  own 
story: 

“  Valdosta,  G-a.,  July  20, 1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  months  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind 
easier.  Ou  examination  I  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw-logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  .a  bush 
aud  threw  his  watch  into  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  and  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  he  got  it  out  it  was  running  and  he 
thought  all  right.  In  about  three  months  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  and  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
railroad  and  mill  meu.  B.  W.  Bently.' 

“  Clinton,  Iowa.  April  *2P,  1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Wm.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall.  The  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  he  lost  the  watch  iu  the  woods,  and  found 
it  this  week  iu  about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had 
lain  three  months  aud  over  iu  snow  and  water, 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — only  a 
hair-spring.  G  S.  Raymond. 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  wat  h  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  these  cases  iu  both  gold  and  silver, 

nn (I  us  a  Perfectly  Busi-Proof  (Stem  Winding 
Watch  Case,  Challenge  the  World  to  Produce 
its  K<i mi  1 . 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  JEWELERS. 


THE  RUSSELL 


INDEPENDENT 

Lateral  Moving  Stacker, 

Complete.  Convenient.  Durable. 

It  saves  from  two  to  four  men  on  the  stack.  Saves 
the  dial!  by  depositing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  stack. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $125.00. 

Furnished  in  Four  Sites.  Can  be  adapted  to 
any  Thresher.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


PAYNE  S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  lQ-lloree  Spark  Arret  inn  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  lo.ui.t)  feet  Pine  Lumber  Into  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  t>  feet  long,  eofil,  straw  an. I  corn 
stalks.  Send  Cor  Prlee  List  uml  Catalogue  “A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Pox  841,  Corning,  NT,  Y 


BUCKEYE 


JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 

Lawn 
Mower. 


Easy  to  Work. 

Strong  and  Durable. 

Host  Reliable  Mower  iu  Use. 


THY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Oltlo. 


XCELSIORA! 

CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWER  y, 

GUARANTEED  //  MOWERS 
BEST  &  CHEAPEST  /  *o  to  20  in. 

URGE  REDUCTION/'  HORSE 
IN  PRICE.^^IWOWERS 

25  TO  40  IN. 

CHAOBORN  *. 
COLDWELL 

Send  for  MANUF’G  CO. 

lar  &  FnceXist.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 


OVER  100,000  SOLD. 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE 


Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  for  HORSE-POWER. 


GRAHAM,  EMLEH  k  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and.  Manufacturers, 

031  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  are  General  Agents,  and  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer's  Prices  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  or 
Chicago,  Ill:  send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

IIIRAM  SIBLEY  A:  CO.. 

Chicago,  ill.  Rochester,  S.  Y, 


Shir-Sling  1!  Carrier 

fni  .mloariing,  nas  no  equal  In  capa¬ 
city,  adaptation  or  saving  of  time, 
labor  or  expense.  It  embraces  the 
true  principles  of  unloading  hay 
and  grain;  t>l  loads  unloaded  In  six 
hours.  For  descriptive  circular,  ad¬ 
dress 

<;.  VAX  SICKLE, 

Shortsville.  N.  Y. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


frill  io+ 
II"  y 
Gin  ier. 


'.'''I.  ;  !•' 

tort. 


FOR  STACKING  OUT  IX 
FIELDS  Oft  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 
Save  labor  and  money; 
.  simple, durable. cos'.  but 
’ little.  No  trouble  t.  get 
over  h  igh  beams  or  to 
the  etui  o!  deep  bays. 
Thousands  now  'in  uie. 
,  Wood  Pulley*. 
\\  Floor  Hooka,  etc. 

11  Stud  for  circular 
■y  ami  designs  for 
tracking  barns,  to 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batav  a,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


FOWLER  A  WOO  DU  ORTH,  Sale  Mfrs.  ot 


O  CD? 

Eol 
3  s  3 


Fowler’s  Hav  Carriers,  Grappling  Forks  and  Pulleys. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.  FOWLER  Ac 
\\  OOD WORTH,  Taug bannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  On  as 
to,  < Hubs,  lut>  Sycamore  St.,  Clu'ti,  O.,  or  44  W  . R. 
St.,  S>  i  so  use,  N.  Y.,  IIS  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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to  Seckel;  not  profitable  for  market.  Last 
of  August. 

Clapp’s  Favorite:  a  good  grower  and 
bearer;  fruit  large.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
a  good  keeper,  and  Southern  Rartletts  come 
in  with  it.  Last  of  August. 

Bartlett  :  the  pear  to  plant ;  does  well  on 
quince  if  once  starter],  or  I  should  expect 
good  results  if  it  were  double- worked;  the 
trouble  is  the  Bartlett  and  quince  do  not  more 
than  half  the  time  make  a  good  union,  and  are 
prone  to  break  apart.  Tree  an  early  and 
great  bearer  on  either  stock ;  it  beam  so  early 
on  pear  root  that  working  it  ou  the  quince  is 
no  advantage.  It  would  pay  best  to  set  trees 
of  tliis  variety  about  16  feet  apart,  as  it  never 
makes  a  large  tree.  It  fruits  too  heavily. 
September. 

Parsonage  in  appearance  resembles  the 
Bartlett;  quality  poor — good  to  cook  and  that 
is  all.  I  presume  its  appearance  would  sell 
the  fruit  for  Bartletfcs;  tree  a  strong  grower. 
T  .ast.  of  September. 


THE  PEAR— WHAT  TO  PLANT. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  all  varieties  of 
peam  were  tried  on  the  quince.  As  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  other  fruits  there  was  a  variety 
mania  in  pears.  It  is  about  40  years  since  the 
first,  Bartlett  tree  came  in  this  neighborhood 
and  about  80  years  since  tbe  j>ear  fever 
started.  It  was  common  at  that  time  for 
Bartlett  and  Virgouleuse  to  bring  $15  per  bar¬ 
rel,  and  they  were  very  profitable.  Crafting 
the  pear  on  the  quince  was  the  way  to  for¬ 
tune;  but  the  majority  of  planters  soon  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  the  way  to  lose  money,  and  it 
truly  was  a  losing  business.  With  a  good  soil, 
and  Duchesse  or  Vicar,  I  think  the  quince  offers 
great  inducements.  The  Duchesse  is  a  great 
deal  better^on  quince  than  on  pear,  and  we 
know  it  has  paid  us  well  even  at  low  prices. 

The  gilt  edge  is  off  of  the  pear  and  $5  per  bar¬ 
rel  is  now  as  good  a  price  as  $15  used  to  be.  At  4s 
the  preseut  price,  if  wo  have  a  dry,  deep  soil  (-Q 
that  stands  the  dry  weather,  and  where  the  tjgj 
tree  ripens  well  sq  as  to  to  give  a  prospect  of 
exemption  from  the  blight,  I  see  no  reason 
why  pear  growing  will  not  pay.  The  list  of 
varieties  is  long.  I  will  give  a  few  that  we 
think  best,  and  several  more  that  are  perhaps  « 
not  worth  growing. 

Doyenne  d'Ete:  early  and  very  small;  one 
tree  is  enough  for  family  use.  July. 

Madeleine:  small  and  green;  only  valuable  jfl 
for  family  use.  A  strong  grower.  July. 

Passans  dc  Portugal,  a  small,  green  pear 
of  the  very  highest  flavor;  tree  a  great  and 
early  bearer;  fruit  among  the  best  for  family 
use;  too  small  for  market;  has  paid  well; 
cracks  sometimes.  August. 

Manning’s  Elizabeth:  a  small  pear,  good 
for  home  use;  too  small  for  market;  tree  grows 
and  bears  well.  August* 

Early  Catherine:  a  strong  grower  and 
productive:  fruit  small;  hard  to  gather;  fla¬ 
vor  poor.  Tree  blights;  has  had  its  day.  I  am  S[[FNE  PE!fDCLA  „Zl,LA  Kinq..,.Fi0.  m..FR0M  nature' 
not  much  in  favor  of  working  over  trees  after 
they  get  to  some  size,  yet  this  variety  I  would 
treat  just  that  way.  August. 

Kirtland:  ripens  with  the  Early  Catherine, 
and  if  those  who  grow  Catherine  will  try 
Kirtland  they  will  find  they  have  about  the 
pear  of  the  season  for  size  and  quality,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  thrifty  growth;  almost  large 
enough  to  compete  with  the  Bartlett  and  just 
ahead  in  ripening.  Last  of  August. 

Bloodgood  :  early  and  productive ;  not  valu¬ 
able.  August. 

Dearborn’s  Seedling:  a  small, yellow  pear 
of  fair  quality.  Its  size  ruins  it.  September. 

Belle  Lucrative;  or,  Fondante  d’Ao- 
tomne:  of  medium  size;  to  those  who  like  a 
sweet  pear,  quality  superior;  not  profitable  for 
market.  Tree  productive  to  a  fault.  September. 

Des  Nonnes  (Beam5  des  Brignais):  a  me¬ 
dium-sized,  green  pear ;  sweet  and  very  juicy 
Tree  early  and  a  great  bearer;  grows  well ; 
fruit  will  not  sell.  September. 

Becrr£  Sdperfin:  a  fair  grower  and  a 
good  and  early  bearer:  fruit  large,  and  with 
a  peculiar  acid  flavor  that  is  liked  by  most 
people.  September  and  October. 

Duchesse  d’Anooulemk  is  the  great  pear 
on  quince ;  in  fact,  it  is  much  better  on  quince 
than  on  pear  stock.  When  grown  ou  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  fruit  drops  to  a  considerable  extent  be¬ 
fore  ripening  and  lacks  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  grown  on  quince.  This  is  best  of  all 
that  we  have  tried,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
better  on  quince  than  on  pear.  We  have 
been  successful  to  a  greater  degree  with  this 
fruit  on  the  quince  root  than  with  any  other 
variety  we  have  grown,  whether  on  pear  or 
quince ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  for  orchard  culture  ou  the  quince. 

With  ordinary  culture  it  will  pay.  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October. 

Buffum;  a  good  grower  and  productive; 
fruit  not  high-flavored,  and  too  small.  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

Seckel:  of  this  everybody  wants  a  tree  or 
two.  It  is  the  standard  for  high  flavor ;  not 
very  profitable;  costs  too  much  to  nick;  tree 
a  slow,  thrifty  grower  and  a  good  bearer. 

September. 

Beurr£Deil:  on  rich  land  the  tree  grows 
well;  but  very  slowly  where  the  soil  is  thin; 
fruit  large  and  fair.  Would  be  a  pretty  good 
pear  were  it  not  that,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme 
and  Beuird  d’ Anjou  are  so  much  superior. 

September  aud  October. 

Lawrence:  tree  a  good  grower  and  thrifty; 
fruit  ripens  with  Beurre  dr Anjou,  but  is  in¬ 
ferior. 

White  Doyenne:  cracks;  has  been  good;  a 
failure  now.  September  and  October. 

Beurre  Goubalt:  tree  very  productive  of 
small  pears  that  are  sometimes  very  liigh- 
flavored;  not  worth  planting.  September. 

Rostikzkr  :  a  straggling  grower  aud  early 
bearer  of  small,  green  pears  of  a  quality  equal 


KingsessinG:  tree  a  fair  grower;  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  September. 

Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  a  fair  grower  and  pro¬ 
ductive;  veiy  variable — sometimes  good,  of- 
ten  poor.  I  have  au  idea  that  this  pear  wants 
very  dry  land;  in  wet  seasons  it  is  worthless 
with  us,  while  in  dry  seasons  it  is  good.  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

Onondaga  :  there  is  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  this  fine  pear — the  fruit  is  large  and  good 
but  tbe  tree  blights  badly.  September  and 
October. 

Howell:  a  fair  grower  and  productive  of 
fair  fruit;  not  profitable,  September. 

Washington:  a  slow  grower;  but  great 
bearer.  The  amateur  can  hardly  do  without 
this  fruit;  ripens  with  the  Bartlett.. 

Flemish  Beauty:  tree  grows  as  well  as  the 
best;  fruit,  fair  to  the  eye;  must  be  gathered 
early  or  it  rots  at  the  core.  This  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau  and  Bourn5  Diel  have  a  habit  of 
dropping  the  leaves  too  soon :  not  profitable, 
September  and  October. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  has  been  a  failure 
with  us;  out  of  SO  trees  ouly  a  few  are  left — 
all  winter-killed.  Tree  beai-s  well ;  fruit  not  very 
good.  September  and  October. 

Beurr£  d’ Anjou  has  been  said  to  be  the 
best  pear  in  cultivation,  which  is  about 
true.  Tree  a  rathe)'  tardy  bearer,  as  slow 
on  quince  as  on  pear.  Plant  on  pear  root, 
and  with  care  and  patience  and  a  good  soij 
it  will  pay.  Particularly  exempt  from  blight, 
and  from  what  I  know  of  tbe  Kieffer,  I 
would  rather  have  tbe  Beurre  d’  Anjou. 
The  Kieffer  is  not  so  tremendous  a  grower 
as  to  excel  all  others:  the  fruit  may  cook 
pretty  well;  but  what  fruit  1  have  seen 
was  not  good,  and  it  will  not  do  to  raise  jioor 
peai-s  thinking  that  the  buyers  will  always 
go  byr  looks,  although  appearance  is  the  first 
point  in  fruit  that  attracts  the  buyer.  We 
have  not  fruited  the  Kieffer  ourselves — we  can 
wait  a  while  yet. 

Pound:  tree  gl  ows  well  and  bears  fine  pears 
for  cooking  that  keep  pretty  well. 

Sheldon:  tree  grows  fairly  aud  hem's  well; 
the  color  of  the  fruit  is  not  attractive;  may 
think  better  of  this  pear  after  fruiting  it 
more.  October. 

Winter  Nelis:  good  for  the  amateur; 
fruit  too  small ;  tree  slender  and  a  poor  grower. 

Doyenne  d’  Alencon:  tree  grows  aud  bears 
tolerably'  well;  fruit  small  to  medium;  ripens 
from  December  to  March ;  of  fair  quality,  con¬ 
sidering  that  pears  are  scarce  at  that  time; 
color  green ;  nothing  attractive  about  tbe  looks 
of  this  fruit,  yet  every  orchard  ought  to  have 
some  trees  to  keep  up  the  supply  late  in  the 
season. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield:  tree  a  good  grower; 
very  liable  to  blight ;  a  great  bearer  of  good- 
sized  pears  that  are  sometimes  edible  without 
cooking;  the  best  for  cooking,  aud  good 


specimens  are  excellent  canned.  We  have 
found  this  profitable  on  quince,  and  of  late 
y'ears  think  it  pays  best  of  all  pears.  Decem¬ 
ber  to  January. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  list  that  we 
have  tried  for  market.  Let  us  pick  out  a  few 
of  the  best — the  kinds  that  promise  to  pay  for 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  trees,  and  that 
grow  andbearfroit  that,  will  sell.  We  findthat 
pears  grow  from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  Lakes. 
The  Bartlett  ripens  iu  Georgia  in  July;  in 
Canada  the  last  of  September.  As  a  market 
fruit  it  has  no  superior  at  the  present  time. 

We  find  practically  that  no  other  pear  can 
compete  with  the  Bartlett  from  July'  until 
October,  so  that  the  profitable  list,  for  market 
is  reduced  to  pears  that  ripen  after  October. 
The  Beurre5  d’  Anjou,  has  the  most  good  points 
of  the  pears  that  ripen  from  October  until 
Chiistmas,  but  it  has  two  faults — it  bears 
tardily,  and  does  not  color;  yet  on  pear  root  it 
excels  all  others.  This  reduces  the  Fall  pears 
to  a  short  list.  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  is  the 
best  on  quince;  in  fact  it  is  altout  the  only 
variety  desirable  to  grow  on  quince,  anil  it 
fills  the  October  market.  Sure  to  pay 
when  proper  conditions  arc  given.  The  Vicar 
is  the  best  for  cooking,  iu  whatever  shape; 
it  beai-s  to  excess;  it  grows  well  (except 
when  it  blights) ;  the  fruit  sells  high ;  does  wel 
on  quince  but  better  on  pear. 

The  young  man  that  starts  in  this  section 
with  a  good  soil  properly  situated  so  that  it 
can  be  perfectly  drained  (for  the  pear  detests 
wet  feet),  gives  good  cultivation  aud  manure, 
and  selects  these  four  varieties,  or  any'  one  of 
them,  has  a  prospect  of  success.  Let  him  try' 
the  different  varieties  mentioned,  and  he  w  ill 
be  old  before  he  is  rich.  The  best  always  pay; 
the  poor  never.  Ira.  J.  Blackwell. 

Titusville,  N.  J. 

flurkiiltiiml. 


GARDEN  CATCHFLYS. 

The  Catchflys,  botanieally  known  as  Silene, 
comprise  some  brilliant  and  beautiful  an¬ 
nual  and  perennial  plants  which  are  deserv¬ 
edly  favorites  in  our  gardens.  They  also  in¬ 
clude  a  number  of  ungainly  weeds;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Bladder  Campion. 

^Silene  pendula,  subject  of  a  illustration, 
is  a  pretty  little  annual  species,  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  all  shades  of  color 
from  w'hite  to  pink  and  crimson,  and  there 
are  also  double-flowered  varieties.  It.  is  very 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  may  be  sown 
out-of-doors  where  it  is  to  bloom,  and  the  thin¬ 
nings  may  be  transplanted  elsewhere  if  requir¬ 
ed,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  a  lmt-bed  or  in  boxes 
in  the  window.  It  blossoms  freely  during  the 
early'  Summer  and  especially'  so  in  a  cool, 
moist  place;  but  in  w'arin,  sunny  Summer 
weather  it  succumbs  to  the  heat  or  drought. 
Zulu  King  is  a  new  lbnn  of  this  same  Catclilly, 
in  which,  instead  of  there  being-  one  blossom 
inside  of  each  bladder-like  calyx,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  older  forms,  there  are  several. 

The  perennial  Catchflys  furnish  us  with 
many  choice  gardeu  flowers,  aud  some  of  the 
brightest  aud  best  of  them  are  indigenous  to 
our  own  country;  for  instance,  what  can  be 
brighter  than  the  Virginia  Fire  Pink  or  more 
profuse  than  the  Pennsylvania  Catch  fly  i  And 
we  have  the  round-lea  veil  Silene  from  the 
Southern  States,  aud  the  handsome  scarlet 
Royal  Catchfly  of  the  West.  The  Moss  Cam¬ 
pion  of  the  Alpine  summits  of  the  White 
Mountains  is  also  a  Silene,  a  little  tufted 
beauty,  much  sought  for  rockeries  in  Euro¬ 
pean  gardens,  but  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  of 
no  avail  in  American  gardens.  Among  foreign 
species  the  Japanese,  S.  grandiflora  aud  its  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  are  among  the  most  servicea¬ 
ble.  They  are  perennial,  hurdy,  showy,  late- 
bloomiug  and  v  ary  in  color  from  white  to  deep 
crimson.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seeds. 
Some  other  kinds,  as  the  Fringed  Catchfly', 
white;  the  Oriental  Catchfly,  rose;  and  the 
Sea  Catchfly,  w'hite,  are  also  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  most  charming  of  all  are 
Alpine,  Elizabeths,  Scliafta  aud  Pigmy;  they 
grow  in  little  mats  or  tufts  aud  are  suited  for 
moist  rockwork,  but  unfit  for  open  border 
cultivation. 

fHifijcellancous. 

NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

Rural,  April  21. — “  Fear  is  the  source  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  misconduct  of  brutes,”  says 
Mr.  Stahl  of  Illinois  (page  246),  meaning  our 
domestic  “  brutes,”  and  no  truer  words  were 
ever  penned.  These  quadruped  dependants  of 
ours  will  always  love  us,  and  love  to  obey  us, 
if  we  give  them  a  chuilce. 

“  Every  particle  is  oaten,”  (J.  T.  A.,  pages 


247-48)  is  a  sentence  that  tells  the  story  of  en¬ 
silage  and  its  popularity.  Dr.  Sturtevant  is 
strongly  contradicted  by  Vermont,  farmers 
(and  I  see  that  president  Prince  of  the  Maine 
State  Agricultural  Society  joins  them)  wheu 
he  says  that  ensilage  feed  does  not  increase 
the  yield  of  butter.  But  a  main  point  is  that 
ensilage  butter  has  a  much  better  natural 
color  than  hay  or  corn-fodder  butter.  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  chlorophyl  (green-coloring  mat¬ 
ter)  that  gives  the  yellow  color  to  butter,  and 
when  this  is  destroyed  (as  it  always  is  in 
corn-fodder,  and  in  all  but  the  most  rapidly' 
cured,  early  cut  hay)  the  butter  lacks  color. 
It  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination  to 
claim  that  roots,  even  carrots,  or  y'ellow  corn- 
meal,  impart  color  to  butter.  Only  feed  in 
which  the  natural  green  color  of  the  stem  and 
leaves  is  preserved  will  do  it,  and  that  is  pre¬ 
served  in  good  ensilage. 


In  “Blackberries”  (page  248)  I  am  sorry 
not  to  see  a  notice  of  “  Sable  Queen,”  which  is 
superior  to  Snyder  in  every  way,  and  quite 
as  hardy  here  in  Northern  Vermont,  where 
no  sort  is  perfectly  hardy  when  not  covered 
in  Winter,  either  by'  snow  or  otherwise.  This 
Spring  every  last  bud  is  starting,  though  we 
have  had  the  coldest  Winter  but  one  in  20 
years.  But  we  have  had  plenty  of  snow. 

[W e  have  never  tried  it. — Eds.) 

The  notes  on  “Grasses  in  Kansas”  (page 
240)  are  interesting.  Red  Clover  does  not 
“run  out”  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  as 
Prof.  Shelton  thinks.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Vermont  and  Maine  it  is  only  destroyed  by 
exceptionally  open  Winters.  Otherwise  it  re¬ 
mains,  and  seeds  itself  as  in  Kansas,  Orchard 
Grass  has  all  the  merits  accorded  to  it,  but 
writers  will  praise  it  in  vain  unless  the  seed 
can  be  had  cheaper. 

Does  the  writer  iu  the  Homestead  (Samples 
and  Comments,  p.  249)  think  he  loses  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  of  cobs  in  feeding  them  to  his 
stock,  that  he  prefers  to  burn  them  and  use 
ashes (  If  fertilizing  material  is  what  he  is 
after,  he  will  get  more  of  it  by  feeding — if  he 
takes  care  of  his  liquid  aswell  as  solid  manure* 


Perhaps  a  serious  answer  to  the  question 
“  how  much  will  potatoes  shrink  from  Fall  to 
Spring;”  may  be  useful.  In  one  trial  made  by' 
myself  it  was  17  per  cent.,  without  any  loss  by 
rotting  or  vermin. 

Glad  to  see  you  get  Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  to  answer  questions  about 
Northwestern  fruits.  Growers  can  as  thor¬ 
oughly  rely  on  his  judgment  for  that  section 
as  on  Mr.  Downing’s  for  the  Northeastern 
States,  or  Mr.  Berckman’s  for  the  South. 


Rural,  April  28. — Mr.  Caywood’s  grape 
trellis  (p.  262)  is  excellent,  but  not  original.  I 
saw  them  made  the  same  way,  years  ago,  in 
Maine,  but  with  hinged  uprights,  to  allow 
laying  down  hi  Winter.  Slats  were  used  ‘in 
place  of  wires. 
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take  many  people  make  is  in  using  more  than 
necessary.  Select  a  bright,  sunny  forenoon, 
and  the  bugs  will  get  it,  and  in  two  days  you 
will  discover  that  it  has  “got”  them.  With 
water  convenient  one  man  will  do  an  acre  in 
from  one-and-a-half  to  two  hours,  repeating 
where  necessary.  G.  w.  8. 


n  the  liberalizing  of  our  art  yet.  The  Rural 
is  literally  doing  “yeoman’s  service”  in  behalf 
of  an  ennobled  agriculture. 


sey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1882-3.  P.  T.  Quinn,  Secretary,  Newark,  N. 
J  Pages,  305.  Among  the  articles  to  be 
found  in  this  volume  are  those  on  Various 
Processes  by  which  Fertility  is  Restored  to  a 
Soil  Exhausted  by  Cropping,  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes;  Carp  Culture,  by  Amos  Ebert;  Straw¬ 
berries  and  their  Culture,  by  E.  C.  Bell;  The 
Poultry  Crop  on  New  Jersey  Farms,  by  B.  R. 
Black;  How  Protection  Affects  the  Farmer, 
by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  and  the  Report 
for  1881-2  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College  Farm. 

Report  on  The  Michigan  Forest  Fires 
of  1881.  Published  by  War  Department' 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pages,  16. 

Memoir  on  the  Use  of  Homing  Pigeons 
for  Military  Purposes.  Pages,  77.  Published 
by  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catalogue  of  Imported  Jersey  Cattle. 
Alfred  M.  Herkness  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


formed,  as  may  lie  seen  from  the  following 
facts: 

First,  prohibition  has  not  failed  in  Kansas; 
second,  our  legislature  adjourned  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  did  not  repeal  one  syllable  of 
the  prohibition  law,  and  that  legislature  will 
not  meet  again,  and  the  next  one  to  be 
elected  cannot  meet  until  January,  1885,  and 
no  man  may  tell  what  another  legislature  will 
do  so  far  in  the  future.  Third,  the  State  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  is  now  raising  a  fund  of  $20,- 
000,  about  $8,000  or  more  of  which  are 
already  paid  into  its  treasury  to  prosecute  the 
unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  this 
State.  Fourth,  do  the  facts  mentioned  in  second 
and  third  indicate  that  prohibition  in  Kansas 
is  a  failure?  The  people  here  think  it  a  success 
in  a  great  degree  now,  and  they  propose  to 
follow  the  present  measure  of  success  until  it  is 
complete.  Fifth,  1  think  the  Rural  a  grand 
paper  that  would  not  knowingly  misrepresent 
any  subject,  or  place,  or  person,  and  so  I  ask 
that  you  have  this  matter  set  to  rights.  Kan¬ 
sas  is  a  great  State  and  has  a  grand  class  of 
citizens,  and  I  hope  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  a  generous  Subscription  list  in  this  State, 
and  the  great  majority  of  its  subscribers  will 
greatly  regret  to  bo  misrepresented  on  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject  as  that  named  in  this  article. 

Ottawa,  Kansas.  A.  Willis. 

Remarks. — This  is  one  of  over  a  dozen 
contradictious  of  the  above  statement  we  have 
received  from  different  parts  of  Kansas.  We 
rejoice  at  their  number  and  contents,  because 
their  number  shows  that  Kansians  take  a  live¬ 
ly  interest  in  the  important  subject  of  prohi¬ 
bition,  and  because  their  contents  prove  that 
this  has  escaped  a  defeat  of  which  we  were  sorry 
to  hear.  Our  information  on  the  matter  was 
derived  chiefly  from  a  journalistic  interview 
with  Governor  Glick,  of  Kansas,  published 
some  weeks  ago  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  and 
thenop  copied  into  several  others  in  different 


Mr.  Talcott  is  entitled  to  hearty  thanks 
for  his  criticism  of  extravagant  claims  in  ad¬ 
vertising  (p.  265).  But  there  is  no  cure  for  it. 
Every  one  of  us  will  coutiuue  to  think  his  gos¬ 
lings  young  swans,  and  put  our  view  of  the 
matter  in  our  advertisements.  Now  let  the 
editors  hold  the  balance  even,  outside  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  and  tell  their  readers  the 
facts  as  they  find  them — as  the  Rural  does. 


jmplcmfnte, 


I  shall  be  glad  if  Dr.  Nichol’s  indorsement 
of  the  compost  of  ground  bone  and  wood  ashes 
makes  it  popular.  I  do  not  think  auy  bone 
should  be  used  for  making  suiier  phosphates, 
now  that  mineral  material  is  so  cheap  and 
abundant.  The  bone,  finely  ground  and 
mixed,  one  to  two  or  three  by  measure,  with 
unleached  hard-wood  ashes,  then  saturated 
with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  dried  with  ground  plaster  for 
handling,  makes  a  better  fertilizer  for  all  crops 
than  can  be  made  by  acting  upon  the  bone 
with  acid.  I  have  used  it  for  16  years. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  interest  is  now  manifested 
by  farmers  in  spring-tooth  cultivators.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  a  floating  spring-tooth  cultiva¬ 
tor  was  sent  to  us  to  try.  Its  work  was  thor¬ 
ough,  but  the  draft  was  too  heavy,  at  least  in 
our  light  soil.  For  the  past  three  seasons  we 
have  used  a  spring-tooth  mounted  cultivator, 
which  has  pleased  us  in  every  way.  The  work 
performed  is  as  thorough  as  that  of  the  floating 
cultivator,  while  the  draft  is  very  b'ght.  We  use 
it  both  as  a  harrow  and,  by  taking  out  two  of 
the  teeth,  as  a  cultivator  for  corn.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shown  (Fig.  206)  is  that  of  the  new 
Bueke3Te  Spring-tooth  Cultivator,  which,  by 
the  use  of  a  center  attachment,  serves  as  wel 
for  a  harrow.  The  teeth  may  be  set  to  run  as 
deep  or  shallow  as  desired  and  are  controlled 
by  levers  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 
We  have  not  tested  this  particular  machine, 
which  is  manufactured  by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co. , 
of  Springfield,  O. :  but  we  have  talked  with 
those  who  have  used  it  and  would  recommend 
our  readers  to  send  for  circulars  and  judge  for 
themselves. 


THE  POTATO  BEETLE  AND  HOW  TO 
DOSE  HIM. 


Rural,  May  5. —It.  may  lie  a  very  fine  thing 
but  who  ever  saw  that  wonderful  mixture 
which  Dr.  Loring  so  eloquently  describes  on 
pages  277-78?  Who  has  poured  into  this  chan¬ 
nel  (the  “American  Horse,”  whatever  that  is) 
“the  warm,  courageous,  enduring  blood  of  the 
Thoroughbred  and  the  coolness  and  patience 
of  the  Normau,  and  the  solid  resolution  of  the 
Clydesdale,  and  the  style  of  the  Cleveland 
Bay?"  This  is  too  much  like  the  old  lady’s 
“yarb”  drink,  which  had  a  little  of  ’most  every¬ 
thing  in  it  and  was  good  forany  plaintcom. 


The  industrious  and  energetic  Potato-bug, 
whose  active  operations  for  a  number  of  years 
past  have  made  him  the  common  enemy  of 
nearly  all  mankind.  Is  thought  to  have  at  last 
surrendered.  It  was  noticed  last  Fall,  and  fre¬ 
quently  commented  upon,  that  the  Autumn 
crop  of  bugs  did  but  little  damage,  and  in 
many  places  died  off  speedily  without  an 
apparent  cause.  Potato  tops  that  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  them  on  July  15  were  free  from 
them  on  August  1.  and  bugs  enough  were  not 
left  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  sudden  de- 
pM’turc.  It  was  not  any  remnant  of  Paris- 


SULKY-PLOWS  AND  RIDING-CULTI¬ 
VATORS.” 


surprised,  besides  Mr.  Par 


current  volume,  I  notice  Dr. 

Hoskins  advises  no 
t  j  man  with  a  light 

team  to  buy  a  sulky 
plow.  Now  that 
is  exactly  why  I 
gy .  H  did  invest  in  one, 

LyH  and  I  am  very  well 

iv  ffl  satisfied  with  the 

MM  result,  so  well  that 

Epxl  I  am  f u  1 1  y  con¬ 

vinced  that  I  not 
''j;  only  plow  consider¬ 

ably  more  in  a  day, 
but  with  less  labor 
fJL  upon  the  part  of  the 

vY  jj  team.  The  machine 

ME:'  ■  I  use  is  a  plow- 

sulky,  made  at 
Springfield.  O..  and 
weighing  about  70 
pounds.  On  this  I  rig 
a  No.  19  Syracuse 
walking-plow,  and 
H  my  little  team, 

■  weighing  less  than 

2,000  pounds,  plow 
with  far  less  exer¬ 
tion  than  they  do 
with  a  similar  plow 
unmounted;  for  I 
have  a  No.  19  Syra- 
|8|t|  cuse  walking-plow 

besides.  The  com- 
''  pound  joint  that 

s'  x  attaches  the  plow 


J.  A,  D.  (p.  281) 
does  well  to  publish 
his  experience  in 
Northwestern  Arkan¬ 
sas.  I  knew  the 
Ozark  region  nearly 
80  years  ago,  and  can 
indorse  every  word 
he  says  about  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  soil, 
the  salubrity  of  the 
climate  aud  its  re¬ 
markable  adaptation 
to  fruit-growiug.  If 


that  country  can  be 
ettled  up  by  an  in¬ 
telligent,  industrious  immigration,  it  may  be 
made  to  equal  'Western  Now  York,  with  some 
special  advantages  of  its  own.  Aud  it  has  the 
great  and  rich  city  of  St.  Louis  for  its  mar¬ 
ket.  I  believe  the  new  Southern  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  will  succeed  there.  Will  Mr.  R.  J. 
Black,  of  Bremen,  O.,  give  the  Arkansas 
readers  of  the  Rural  a  list  and  description  of 
the  best? 

Perhaps  I  am  “hypercritical,”  Mr.  Editor, 
regarding  your  use  of  the  word  “monopoly,” 
but  I  didn’t  mean  to  be.  Monopolies,  in  the 
true  sense,  may  be  and  have  been  forbidden 
by  law;  but  in  what  possible  way  can  the  law 
be  made  to  interfere  with  these  i/iwst  monopo¬ 
listic  arrangements,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
and  the  Glucose  Makers’  Union?  They  are 
dangerous  by  their  immense  wealth,  perhaps, 
but  similar  combinations  on  a  smaller  scale 
are  common  everywhere,  and  nobody  objects 
to  them.  They  are  no  worse,  or  more  illegal, 
than  similar  wealth  in  the  hands  of  single 
men,  like  Vanderbilt  and  Gould.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it? 

- - 

PROHIBITION  NOT  A  FAILURE  IN 
KANSAS. 

In  the  Rural  for  May  5,  under  the  heading, 
Restrictions  on  Rum,”  is  the  remark:  “Pro¬ 
hibition  has  failed  in  Kansas  and  the  legisla¬ 
tion  making  it  is  to  be  repealed.”  In  making 
this  statement  the  writer  was  sadly  misin¬ 
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parts  of  the  country.  In  the  interview  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  prohibition  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  to  the  question,  “Will  the  prohib¬ 
itory  laws  lie  repealed?”  he  replied  “Certainly, 
my  late  election  settled  that  question.  The 
repeal  of  those  laws  was  the  point  at  issue.” 
Generally  we  do  not  like  to  be  misinformed, 
but  in  the  present  case  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Governor  of  Kansas  was  mistaken 
alike  in  liis  statement,  as  to  flic  failure  of  pro¬ 
hibition  in  his  Stare  and  in  his  anticipation  of 
the  speedy  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  laws.  The 
recent  defeat  of  Governor  St.  John,  the  great 
champion  of  prohibition,  in  his  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  a  re-elect  ion,  disposed  us  to  place  all  the 
more  reliance  on  the  words  of  his  triumphant 
opponent  aud  successor.  — Eds. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Bkk-Kekpers’  Handy  Book,  by  Hen¬ 
ry  Alley,  of  Massachusetts.  The  book  is  ueat 
iu  finish,  well  w  ritteu  and  abouuds  in  most 
excellent  suggestions,  many  of  them  new.  The 
plain,  simple  stylo  will  enable  even  the  novice 
to  understand  and  practice  the  suggestions  of¬ 
fered.  A  very  able  chapter  by  Secretary  Geo. 
House  on  the  production  and  marketing  of 
honey,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the 
work  Another  chapter  on  the  New  Races  of 
Bees,  by  Silas  M.  Locke,  who  was  with  Mr. 
Jones  for  one  year,  gives  valuable  ami  oppor¬ 
tune  information. 

Tenth  Annual  Retort  of  the  New  Jer¬ 


ator  In  Fallow  Land — Fig.”  206. 

green  which  may  have  remained  on  the  vines, 
for  these  same  bugs  were  hatched  out,  grew 
aud  prospered  on  these  vines  until,  without  a 
single  note  of  warning,  the  place  which  knew 
them  so  numerously  aud  busily  iu  a  few  days 
knew  them  no  more  during  the  season.  Spring 
work  this  season  has,  so  far,  disclosed  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  presence.  Formerly  when 
Spring  plowing  and  planting  commenced,  the 
pioneer  bugs  used  to  emerge  from  their  winter- 
quarters  and  cast  about  as  if  planning  their 
Summer  campaign.  We  now  miss  their  com¬ 
panionship  and  yet  feel  that  we  can  get  uloug 
without  their  copartnership. 

But  suppose  that  Mr.  Bug  is  engaged  in 
some  deep  scheme,  and  has  been  only  ‘  'playing 
possum,”  as  it  were,  we  have  discovered  a 
method  by  which  his  operations  in  the  potato 
field  can  be  cheaply  anil  effectively  stopped. 
Don’t  splash  your  Paris-greeD,  however, 
everywhere  with  a  bunch  of  straw-  or  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  brush,  or  daub  up  your  vines  with  an 
admixture  with  plaster  or  ashes  or  other  dry 
material;  but  for  50  cents  supply  yourself 
with  a  two-gallon  spriukling  can  with  a  tine 
rose-sprinkler  on  the  nozzle.  With  this  in  one 
hand  you  can  pass  down  the  rows,  aud  place 
the  Paris-green — much  or  little,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired — just  where  “it  will  do  the  most  good.” 
I  first  put  in  the  can  a  little  more  thau  a 
spoonful  of  the  Paris-green,  till  with  water, 
stir  it  with  a  few  strokes,  then  start  on  the 
work  of  annihilation.  Ten  cents’  worth  of 
Paris-green  is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  The  mis- 


to  the  sulky  is_  ex¬ 
actly  under  the  'axle 
and  as  the  furrow  wheel  runs  eight  inches 
in  advance  of  the  sod;  wheel,  there  is 
no  chance  for  any  weight  to  come  upon  the 
horses’  necks;  besides,  the  lifting  lever  works 
from  this  same  joint,  and  cannot  throw  the 
weight  of  the  plow  upon  any  part  of  the 
machine  other  than  the  wheels.  The  furrow 
can  be  instantly  deepened,  or  the  reverse,  and 
the  weight  of  plow  and  furrow  is  not  trans¬ 
ferred,  but  is  carried  all  the  time  upon  the 
wheels,  which  accounts  for  the  lightened  draft. 
The  sulky -plows — such  as  I  am  familiar  w  ith— 
are  not  adapted  to  light  horses,  but  need  three 
large  draft  animals  to  successfully  work  them, 
but  the  plow-sulky,  with  its  adjusted  walking 
plow — for  anj'  plow  fits  it — is  the  friend  of 
the  light  team ;  as  three  years’  thorough  trial 
has  demonstrated  upon  my  farm. 

To  the  “North  Carver”  correspondent  I 
would  say  that  I  have  used  a  sulky  two  horse 
cultivator  or  corn  hoe,  for  five  years  and  cul¬ 
tivated  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  put  in 
my  oats  with  it.  and  find  it— next  to  a  self- 
binder— the  best  tool  upon  the  farm.  The 
rows  should  be  four  feet  apart,  aud  reasonably 
straight,  and  then  a  boy  aud  two  horses  can 
do  the  work  of  about  three  men  and  as  many 
horses  with  “  jump  ”  cultivators.  The  shields 
protect  the  hills,  and  the  shovels  can  thus  be 
brought  up  so  near  that  the  weeds  are  killed 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  lull,  and  the  fine 
dirt  that  is  crowded  under  the  shields  buries 
The  rest,  so  upon  well  marked  ground  the  hoe 
is  not  needtl  for  upon  the  second  cultivation 
can  make  squarer  hills,  and  most  of  4  lit  o> 
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alike,  than  any  boy  out  of  Boston  can  with  a 
hand-hoe.  By  planting  the  garden  in  rows 
the  length  of  the  lot,  the  sulky  will  do  nine- 
tenths  of  the  hoeing.  To  cultivate  with  two 
horses  may  at  first  look  awkward,  but  when 
one  once  gets  a  little  used  to  the  machine  and 
learns  to  • ‘swing1’  the  shovel  beams  to  and 
fro  with  his  feet,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  performs  perfect  work,  further  ni>erations 
with  the  o  d  “  jump 11  or  creeping  cultivator, 
leading  the  horse,  holding  the  machine  and 
trying  to  kick  off  stones,  clods  and  extra  dirt 
from  the  hills,  which  the  old  tool  will  roll  on 
to  the  choicest  hills,  will  seem  too  closely  allied 
to  rheumatism,  to  be  healthy,  With  a  plow- 
sulky  and  a  riding  cultivator  and  a  Whipple 
harrow,  all  of  which  are  advertised  in  the 
Rural,,  the  possibilities  of  one  man,  aided  by 
a  good  team,  are  wonderfully  and  profitably 
extended. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  sulky  plows,  rid¬ 
ing  cultivators  and  improved  harrows  will  do 
satisfactory  work  among  roots,  in  excessively 
stony  soils,  or  newly  cleared  land ;  but  in  our 
improved  lands,  freed  from  the  debris,  these 
implements  mark  an  advance  that  only  finds 
a  counterpart  in  the  twine  binders  and  im¬ 
proved  grain  drills.  John  Gould. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  DAKOTA. 


I  have  just  read  with  some  interest  the  two- 
column  article  by  Prof.  Levi  Stockbridge, 
published  in  the  Rural  of  April  7  in  regard 
to  Dakota  aud  Montana.  1  consider  the  article 
very  unfair  and  calculated  to  mislead  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper, 
for  the  reason  that  the  title  of  Professor  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  name  is  looked  upon  as  indicating 
superior  authority  by  most  readers :  and  as  so 
many  are  now  looking  for  opportunities  to 
improve  their  condition  and  are  looking  for 
facts  to  guide  them,  this  article  should  not  be 
passed  without  notice. 

The  Professor  takes  a  railroad  line  of  650 
miles,  not  mentioning  any  places  except  the 
Red  River  Valley,  a  farm  in  Kidder  Co. ; 
“  Troy  Farm"  aud  the  Yellowstone  Valley  in 
Montana.  He  says  on  the  Dalrymple  Farm  of 
27,000  acres  the  yield  was  less  than  16  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  Graudin  Farm  on  the  Goose 
River,  1,800  acres,  yielded  22  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Troy  Farm  at  Tappiu,  Kidder  Count v. 
500  acres,  yielded  30  bushels  j>er  acre,  while  the 
year  1882  was  the  best  wheat  year  ever  known 
in  the  Northwest.  These  crops  looked  small  to 
the  Professor,  for  he  says:  “  We  are  told  that 
lauds  in  wheat  yield  40,  in  oats  100.  aud  pota¬ 
toes  300  to  400  bushels  per  acre;  farmers  and 
business  men  were  becoming  wealthy  and  in¬ 
dependent.”  It  is  evident  that  the  Professor 
had  fallen  in  with  some  of  our  shrewd  settlers 
who  took  him  for  a  “  tender-foot.”  and  were 
“  giving  him  taffy.”  What  are  the  facts  of 
the  crop  of  1882  in  the  Red  River  Valley  1  It 
was  probably  the  poorest  ever  raised  in  that 
section,  for  owing  to  the  extremely  wet 
Spring  much  of  the  flat  lands  was  under 
water,  including  much  of  Dalrymple’s,  at  seed¬ 
ing  time  and  continued  so  until  it  was  thought 
it  could  not  he  seeded  at  all;  but  it  was  seeded 
very  late.  The  ground  was  so  wet  at  harvest 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  machines 
could  be  made  to  work  at  all,  and  some  fields 
were  abandoned  entirely;  some  fields  were  so 
wet  the  wheat  choked  out  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  weeds — still  the  Professor 
says  the  "  rainfall  is  deficient  and  the  fault,  is 
aggravated  by  the  remarkable  dryness  of  the 
air  which  absorbs  the  slight  rainfalls  from 
the  soil  very  quickly.”  The  Dalrymple  yield 
was  a  good  one  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Graudin  Farm  is  higher  and  the  yield  was  22 
bushels  per  acre.  The  "  Troy  Farm  ”  is  more 
sandy  and  better  suited  for  a  wet  season  yield, 
and  500  acres  yielded  26  bushels  per  acre;  but 
the  Professor  says  the  yield  was  only  10  bushels 
per  acre  in  1881  on  the  “  Troy  Farm,”  but  he 
does  not  tell  you  that  it  was  cut  off  by  hail 
and  other  causes. 

The  Professor  does  not  notice  any  of  the 
many  fine  villages  along  the  road  backed  up 
by  fine  farming  communities  of  Eastern 
people  of  the  better  class.  He  does  not  tell  us 
of  the  fine  hotels,  churches  and  school-houses 
which  can  be  seen  on  eveiy  hand,  and  that 
every  township  has  1,380  acres  of  land  re¬ 
served  for  school  purposes.  He  does  not  speak 
of  the  thousands  of  happy,  prosperous  and 
contented  homes  scattered  over  these  rich, 
rolling  prairies.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some 
are  enthusiastic  and  maybe  a  little  extrava¬ 
gant  when  they  talk  to  a  "tender-foot.” 
Some  articles  written  about  this  county  may 
have  been  a  little  colored;  but  exaggeration 
s  not  confined  to  our  people;  we  have  had 
H&zens  and  many  others  o  misrepresent  us. 
1  have  been  a  resident  of  Dakota  during  the 
past  four  years;  have  experienced  the  cold  of 
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Winter  and  the  heat  of  Summer.  The  Sum- 
mere  I  have  found  delightful,  commencing 
about  the  tilth  of  April  and  running  until  the 
15th  of  November,  the  dates  varying  some¬ 
what  w  ith  the  seasons.  The  plows  were  running 
up  to  the  10th  of  November  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  and  seeding  commences  from  the  10th 
to  the  20th  of  April.  This  year  it  began  here 
on  April  9.  From  November  15  to  April  15 
covers  our  Winter.  I  can  make  it  only  five 
months,  and  that  leaves  seven  months  of 
Spring,  Summer  aud  Autumn,  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  Professor’s  statement  that 
we  have  seven  months  of  Winter.  We  have 
some  very  cold  weather,  the  mercury  often 
running  down  to  40  and  45  degrees  below  zero 
for  short  periods;  of  course,  this  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  we  expect  them  and  prepare  for  them 
generally.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
many  bright  sunny  days  and  delightful  moon¬ 
light  nights.  There  are  very  few  if  any 
thaws  during  Winter,  Some  Winters  are 
quite  mild,  the  snowfall  is  quite  light  during 
Wiuter;  sometimes  it  blows  hard  when  it 
snows  ;  this  combination  of  wind  aud  snow  is 
called  a  blizzard.  1  have  never -seen  it  blow 
and  snow  as  hard  here  as  1  have  in  Chicago; 
there  they  call  a  blizzard  a  squall.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  could  not  see  any  trees  on  the  prairies 
along  the  railroad;  this  reminds  me  of  the 
Scotchman  I  took  out  to  see  the  country  be¬ 
fore  it  was  settled.  "But,”  said  he,  "there 
are  no  houses  here.” 

The  Professor  made  a  mistake  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  good  water  here,  and  in 
saying  that  the  streams  all  turn  to  ice  in  Win¬ 
ter;  there  is  much  very  line  and  some  poor 
water,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  aud  lakes 
is  available  at  all  seasons.  Only  think  for  a 
moment — how  could  the  antelope,  deer  and  the 
thousands  of  buffaloes  have  lived  liore  for 
years,  as  they  have,  without  water,  ami 
the  thermometer  at  40°  or  more  below  zero 
most  of  the  time f  Some  of  the  largest  herds 
of  cattle  to  be  met  with  On  this  continent  are 
being  herded  ami  kept  in  Montana  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  there  is  no  Winter  feeding. 

The  lamls  west  of  the  Missouri  are  called  the 
"Bad  Lauds”;  there  cau  be  no  deception  about 
their  character,  and  people  have  to  irrigate  to 
raise  crops  all  through  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
and  iu  all  the  country  about  them.  The  coun¬ 
try  becomes  drier  as  you  go  west  of  James¬ 
town.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  here  for 
years — sometimes  a  good  deal  too  much,  The 
Professor  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
great  advantages  of  getting  Government  lands 
here :  they  are  not  sold  but  given  away  to  actual 
settlers  for  the  simple  office  fees.  Lands  are 
got  under  Homestead.  Preemption  and  Tree 
Claim  Acts — 100  acres  under  each— making 
480  acres.  Along  the  railroad  line  for  40  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  track  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific-  Railroad  half  the  land  belongs  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  aud  half  to  the  railroad.  While  the 
the  Government  lands  are  given  away,  the 
railroad  lauds  have  been  and  are  selling  on 
very  favorable  terms  on  long  time,  low  inter¬ 
est  and  a  quarter  discount  on  all  plowed  in¬ 
side  of  two  years  from  date  of  purchase.  It  is 
true  that  a  good  deal  of  these  lands  has  been 
sold  in  large  blocks  to  speculators  as  well  as  to 
othere.  It  lias  been  a  most  desirable  invest¬ 
ment  for  moneyed  men  and  they  havoimprov? 
edit.  Still  tin- lands  can  be  bad  at  desirable 
rates.  There  are  yet  large  tract*  of  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  to  lie  had  and  speculators,  can’t  get 
them  until  the  settlers  get  title  and  choose  to 
sell  them.  These  lands  are  all  exempted  to 
the  settler  from  all  debts  contracted  before  the 
patent  Is  issued  by  the  TJ.  S.  Government. 

The  Professor  complains  because  we  send 
our  products  to  fairs  and  don’t  send  the  poor¬ 
est.  People  generally  wear  their  best  when 
they  go  among  str  angers  1  believe.  It  Is  true 
that  we  send  on  i-  products  to  fairs  and  off  on 
care  to  show  the  East  what  grows  in  this  great 
unexplored  "American  Desert.”  We  gen¬ 
erally  get  the  premiums  and  banners  from 
other  sections.  But  they  do  not  raise  potatoes 
here  to  compare  with  those  grown  on  the 
sandy  soils  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
says  the  Professor.  1  don’t  Iielieve  ho  would 
have  made  the  comparison  had  he  visited 
some  of  our  gardens  along  the  James  River 
and  seen  our  products.  I  am  aware  that  in 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  they  use  ex¬ 
pensive  fertilizers,  while  we  use  none.  There 
Is  no  place  to  he  found  in  this  fair  country 
that  can  heat  us  on  vegetables  of  any  kind. 
Now  for  u  moment  compare  the  price  of  lands 
on  Long  Island  uud  New  Jersey  and  here  and 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  their  sandy  soil, 
while  we  have  no  expense  to  meet  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  our  lands  are  comparatively  free. 

One  other  point— our  wheat  is  "No.  1 
Hard,”  and  brings  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  all  other  varieties  of  Spring 
wheat,  and  it  is  better  than  any  Wiuter 
wheat  grown.  It  is  this  wheat  that  has  en¬ 
abled  the  Minneapolis  mills  to  take  the  lead  of 
St.  Louis  with  their  fine  Winter  wheats,  and 
to-day  the  Hour  stauds*  without  a  rival  iu  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  :.:nu  v.ith  small  means  and  the  young 


man  or  woman  with  good  health  can  find  no 
better  point  to  locate — the  more  money  the 
settler  has  the  better.  Of  course  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  n  an  with  no  money  to  get  a  start 
here,  as  it  would  be  elsewhere ;  but  life  rights 
are  valuable  to  him  if  he  can  only  make  them 
available.  There  is  no  other  such  chance  to 
get  a  start  in  the  world  as  that  which  the  U. 
S.  Government  offers  to-day  to  settlers.  The 
best  way  is  to  come  to  the  land  of  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  and  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  many 
advantages  from  your  own  stand-point.  If 
you  have  to  go  back  a  little  for  claims,  you 
will  soon  have  plenty  of  neighbors,  for  the 
country  is  settling  rapidly  everywhere,  and 
you  will  soon  have  railroads  and  schools  and 
all  the  comforts  of  modern  civilization,  with 
an  independent  home  of  your  own. 

Jamestown,  D.  T.  f.  e.  j. 


DEFENSE  OF  DAKOTA. 


In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  May  5th 
there  appeared  a  short  comment,  upon  an  arti¬ 
cle  written  by  Professor  Stoeicbridge,  in  which 
the  Editor  uses  the  following  lauguoge;  "Not¬ 
withstanding  the  present  lioom  I  believe  that 
Dakota  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  poor¬ 
est  agricultural  States  in  the  Union.  There 
is  no  need  of  dividing  it.  The  whole  Territory 
will  not  be  over-populated  for  a  single  State. 
When  the  wheat  is  skimmed  off  the  boom  will 
end."  I  It  was  not  "the  Editor”  that  used  the 
above  language;  but  Dr.  Hoskins,  a  contribu¬ 
tor  whose  opinions  we  generally  value  highly, 
though  we  do  not  share  in  his  responsibility 
for  them. — Ens.l  To  a  resident  of  South¬ 
eastern  Dakota  the  above  remarks  sound  very 
unjust,  and  will  be  apt.  to  grossly  misrepresent 
large  portions  of  Dakota  to  those  who  at  this 
time  are  lookiug  towards  the  Territory  with 
interest. 

Dakota  Territory'  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
country.  The  climate  of  the  country  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  Ma¬ 
nor  th  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  regions 
of  the  extreme  south  as  is  that  of  Northern 
Minnesota  from  that  of  Iowa.  Would  it  not 
be  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  take  notice  of  this 
fact  when  describing  the  climate,  soil  aud  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Territory  f  I  write  from  the  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road,  on  its  main  branch  from  Milwaukee 
west  to  Chamberluin,  D.  T.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  The  letter  written  by  Profef- 
sor  Stockbridge  does  not  apply  iu  any  par¬ 
ticular  to  our  section.  This  part  of  Dakota 
has  been  settled  long  enough  for  farmers  to 
know  that  the  soil  produces  as  abundant  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  corn  and  vegetables  as 
does  that  of  Huy  State  or  Territory  in  the 
great.  Northwest.  We  have  no  bonanza  wheat 
farms.  Thu  settler  comes  here  exjjecting  to 
engage  in  mixed  farming  and  stock  raising 
and  for  that  purpose  he  comes  prepared  with 
all  the  farm  machinery  Used  in  Iowa  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  Could  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  lay  aside  his  peu  for  a  few  hours  aud 
ride  with  me  in  the  vicinity  of  Mitchell,  un¬ 
der  a  genial  sun  and  in  the  most  invigorating 
of  atmospheres,  after  witnessing  the  comfort¬ 
able  larrn  dwellings  and  barns,  the  thousands 
of  acres  being  put.  under  cultivation,  and  the 
evidence  i  n  every  hand  of  thrift,  prosperity 
and  successful  fanning,  he  would  beg  the  par¬ 
don  of  his  many  Dakota  friends  for  making 
the  statement  which  prompted  these  few  lines. 

.Mitchell.  1 1.  T.  A.  K.  H. 


<Tl)C  lOlUTlSt. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.) 


RENEWING  A  WOODLAND. 

/»*.  />’  ,  Mount  Vernon,  AT.  Ir. — I  am  about 
to  cut  150  acres  of  woodland,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Chestnut,  and  White- Oak  trees,  and  I  wish 
to  have  the  trees  renewed,  Should  I  clear  the 
whole  growth  and  replant,  or  merely  cut  the 
'mature  trees  and  wait  for  a  sfxjutaneous 
growth  from  self -sown  seeds  and  shoots  from 
the  stumps?  Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me 
that  if  1  wait  for  a  spontaneous  growth,  in¬ 
stead  of  Chestnut  and  Oak,  Birch,  Alder  aud 
other  soft,  wood  trees  w  ill  spring  up.  Others 
say  leave  a  few  vigorous  young  trees  to  seed 
the  ground  around  them,  uud  the  Chestnut  and 
Oak  will  be  renewed  without  any  further 
trouble  being  taken  with  them.  Which  is 
light? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  J.  A.  WARDER. 

This  query  involves  some  of  the  deepest 
problems  of  forestry,  and  would  require  for 
its  satisfactory  answer  a  much  fuller  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  woodland. 
Presumably  the  owner  laid  better  cut  the  trees 
as  they  ripen,  aud  by  judicious  thinniliy  main¬ 


tain  a  constant  succession  of  annual  income 
from  the  property.  Chestnut  will  reproduce 
itself  from  t  he  stump,  especially  if  cut  in  the 
dormant  season.  So  w  ill  the  Oaks  and  many 
other  kinds,  and  very  rapidly,  too.  If  the 
other  growths  are  of  inferior  sorts  they  had 
better  be  also  removed  by  a  clean  cut,  if 
there  be  enough  good  species  to  produce  an 
immediate  covering  to  the  ground.  Most  of 
our  woodlands  are  abundantly  stocked  with 
young  seedling  plants  to  furnish  a  succession 
of  forest.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  woods  have, 
already  been  culled  over,  heavily  pastured, 
and  deprived  of  the  best  trees,  with  a  tolerable 
shading  of  original  growth,  it  might  piove 
best  to  make  a  thorough  cut  and  begin  over 
again,  either  from  the. stumps  aud  from  young¬ 
er  stocks  or  by  planting  anew.  The  neighbors 
are  probably  right  in  their  auguries  respecting 
the  inferior  character  of  the  new  growth  that 
may  follow  the  clearing,  but  where  the  wood- 
lands  producing  valuable  kinds,  like  those 
specified,  are  chopped,  we  usually  expect  to 
see  a  sufficiency  of  the  same  speeies  on  the 
ground  ready  to  occupy  the  spaces  opened  to 
the  light.  Your  duties  then  will  consist  in 
subordinating  their  rivals  of  the  inferior 
class.  The  essential  thing  is  to  keep  out 
all  cattle. 

PETROLEUM  EMULSIONS. 

Z.  II.  R  ,  Femdale ,  W,  T. — The  Apple  Aphis 
is  doing  much  damage  here;  how  can  “kero¬ 
sene  butter”  be  made  to  "fix”  him  without 
injuring  the  trees? 

Ans, — In  the  Rural  of  December  9th  last, 
Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  in  an  article  under  the 
caption  of  "Emulsions  of  Petroleum  and  their 
Value  us  Insecticides,”  gives  the  best,  and 
safest  known  way  of  applying  this  oil  to 
plants  as  an  insecticide.  Passing  over  the  or¬ 
dinary  method  of  soil  emulsions  by  phos¬ 
phates,  laetophosptmtes,  aud  hypophosphites 
of  lime,  and  various  mucilaginous  substances, 
he  say's  that  for  the  ordinary  practical  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  soap  and 
milk  are  among  the  most,  available  substances 
for  the  production  of  petroleum  emulsions. 
Ordinary  bar-soap  scraped  and  rubbed  into 
a  paste  at  the  rate  of  20  parts  of  soap  to  10 
parts  of  water,  30  purts  of  kerosene,  and  one 
part  of  lir  balsam,  will  make,  when  diluted 
with  water,  an  emulsion  stable  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  the  slight  cream  which 
in  time  rises  to  the  surface,  or  the  tin  lei  ness 
that  often  follows  is  readily  dissipated  by  a 
little  shaking.  Soap  emulsions  are, however, 
less  satisfactory  and  efficient,  than  those  made 
with  milk.  Emulsions  with  milk  may  be  made 
of  varying  Strength,  but  one  <>f  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  proportions  is  two  parts  of  refined 
kerosene  to  one  part  of  sour  milk.  This  must 
be  thoroughly'  churned  (not  merely  shaken) 
until  a  butter  is  formed  which  is  thoroughly 
stable  and  will  keep  indefinitely  in  closed  ves¬ 
sels,  and  may  be  diluted  nd  libitum  with 
water  when  needed  for  use.  The  time  required 
to  bring  the  butter  varies  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  both  soap  and  milk  emulsions  are 
facilitated  by  heating  the  ingredients.  Ordi¬ 
nary  condensed  milk  may  also  be  used  by 
thoroughly  stirring  and  beating  in  an  equal 
or  varying  quantity  of  kerosene.  The  diluted 
emulsion  when  prepared  for  use  should  be 
finely  sprayed  on  to  the  insects  to  bo  killed,  its 
strength  varying  for  different  insects  or 
plants,  and  its  effect  being  enhanced  when 
brought  forcibly'  in  contact  with  the  insects. 

HEIFERS  COMING  IN, 

A.  S.,  / 'nrhlo,  Col  — How  early  is  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  have  a  valuable  heifer  "come  in”  when 
the  object  in  view  is  the  future  development 
of  the  cow  and  the  best  results  in  her  progeny? 

Ans. — The  time  when  a  heifer  should  come 
in  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  way  she  has 
been  handled  and  fed  since  ealfhood  and  the 
condition  of  flesh  she  may  be  in.  If  fed  on 
good  muscle-making  food  so  that  her  growth 
has  been  unstunted  she  may  safely  come  iu 
when  from  two  years  to  26  months  old,  if  she 
is  intended  for  the  dairy.  In  such  a  case  if, 
would  be  advisable  that  the  bull  should  be 
rather  small,  t  hus  p  reliably'  producing  a  smaller 
foetus  and  calf  than  if  bred  to  a  larger  male 
and  so  drawing  less  fo-tal  nourishment  which 
the  heifer  is  obliged  to  furnish.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  breeding  thus  early  for  the  dairy  arc 
that  the  milking  faculties  of  the  growing 
heifer  are  more  easily  stimulated  than  if  copu¬ 
lation  with  the.  hull  is  deferred  unt  il  the  heifer 
is  27  mouths  old,  and  in  this  way  she  is  likely 
to  become  a  better  milker.  Again  if  slie  comes 
in  thus  early  she  is  likely  to  be  more  docile, 
more  easily  haudlable  and  manageable.  More¬ 
over,  she  arrives  at  full  piodurtion  a  year 
earlier,  and  thus  a  year  is  gained  in  profit. 
The  first  calf,  it  is  true,  may  not  l><*  so  good  as 
if  the  dam  were  of  muturer  age,  but  if  the  dam 
is  well  fed  the  second  calf  will  be  fully  as  good 
as  if  the  offspring  of  an  older  cow.  Where 
the  highest  development  of  the  heifer  and  of 
her  progeny  is  the  only  object,  however,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  defer  her  "coming  in 
until  she  is  three  years  old,  or  even  later  un¬ 
less  she  has  received  good  feed  aud  care. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER 


Inquirer,  Cranford,  N.  J. — 1.  Mjr  custom  has 
been  for  many  years  to  cut  potatoes  for  plant¬ 
ing  to  one  eye,  rejecting  the  cluster  of  eyes  at 
the  blow  end;  is  this  the  best  way?  2.  Can 
I  use  high-grade  kadnit  as  a  top-dressing  for 
onions,  or  will  the  salt  in  the  kainit  injure 
them? 

Axs. — 1.  One  stroug  eye  will  not  produce  so 
many  potatoes  as  several  eyes  or  whole  jxita- 
fcues;  but,  it  is  thought,  the  potatoes  will  grow 
larger.  Most  of  the  eyes  of  the  seed  end  will 
grow  and  the  potatoes  will  average  smaller 
than  when  single  strong  eyes  are  planted.  We 
know  of  no  other  objection.  2.  Kainit  is  good 
for  its  potash,  and  the  salt  will  do  no  harm. 

G.  J I  ,  Galway,  N.  F. — 1.  Is  there  a  White 
Amaryllis,  as  advertised  in  the  Rural,  and 
is  the  firm  trustworthy?  2.  What  is  a  good 
pink  Geranium?  3.  Is  the  inclosed  flower 
Master  Christine? 

A  .\s. — 1.  We  have  never  seen  it.  We  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  2.  Master  Christine 
Ls  a  good  single  variety.  Naomi  is  a  fine, 
pink  double  variety.  3.  If  the  leaves  are 
turned  under  at  the  edge,  we  should  judge 
that  it  is. 

M.  IT.  S. ,  Wakem an,  Kansas. — When  should 
Alfalfa  Is*  sown,  and  how— with  other  grain, 
or  by  itself,  and  how  much  per  acre? 

AnS. — It  should  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  April;  not  less  than  20  pounds  to  the  acre. 
It  should  be  harrowed  in  lightly  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  roller,  if  possible.  It  is  better 
to  sow  it  by  itself,  although  it  can  be  sown  on 
wheat  in  the  Spring  in  the  same  manner  as 
Ked  Clover,  like  which  it  should  to  a  great 
extent  bo  treated. 

J-  C.  S.,  Camden,  (J. — What  variety  of 
Grape-vine  is  tin;  best  to  graft  fine,  tender 
varieties  upon  to  avoid  the  phylloxera? 

Axs. — The  Concord  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as 
any.  Seedling  vines  from  the  wild  Labrusca 
Grapes  growing  in  woods  or  hedges  might  be 
advantageously  used.  Any  stroug-growiug 
native  vine  will  prove  satisfactorv. 

C,  S.  ,V..  Beach  Haven.  Fa.,  sends  an  onion 
cal  led- there  Grecian,  and  asks  whether  that  is 
the  proper  name;  2.  does  it  produce  seed, 
and.  if  so,  how  is  it  retained. 

Axs. — 1.  It  appears  to  be  the  Yellow  Dan¬ 
vers.  2.  Certaiuly.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  iu 
•Inly  or  August,  cut  the  heads  off,  place  them 
on  a  tight  fhx>r,  ami  when  dry  thrash  out. 

./.  .S'..  Conner's  Creek,  Mich. — What  is  the 
best  wind-mill  for  about  tan-horse  power  ? 

Axs.— The  Halliday  Standard  made  by  the 
United  States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Com¬ 
pany.  Batavia.  111.  For  so  much  power,  a 
large  geared  wheel  would  Vie  needed:  and 
most  of  the  wind-mill  manufacturers  do  not 
seek  such  trade. 

"Josh,"  Boston,  Mass. — Iu  the  article  on 
Bagging  Grapes,  page  245,  Mr.  Cayvvood  says 
that  on  late  varieties,  bags  “keep  off  the  frost 
to  perfect  maturity;”  would  this  be  true  in  the 
case  of  Rogers’s  No.  1  in  this  latitude? 

Axs.— No,  this  will  not  ripen  with  us.  It  is 
not  a  fine  gra]ie  when  it  does  ripen,  though 
large. 

N.  IU.  .V..  Iscnumt,  III. — What  would  be  the 
best  grass  to  sow  for  hay  on  land  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  from  30  to  60  days  every 
Spring;  a  rich  bottom  soil? 

Axs. — We  should  say  it  needed  to  l>e  drained 
before  it  would  pay  to  sow  anything  except  it 
might  lx*  Barn-yard  Grnss(Panieum  crus-galli.) 

/-'.  .S’.,  Marrnyo,  Iowa  —Is  there  any  remedy 
for  string-halt  in  a  horse? 

Axs. — The  cause  of  -a  ring-halt  is  not  known ; 
nor  is  any  known  treatment  of  the  slightest 
avail.  Horses  affected  with  this  fault  are  able 
to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  but  it  is  considered  a 
form  of  “uusouuduess." 

M.  I\  C.,  Fair  ha  rot ,  17. — 1.  When  is  the 
l  ight  time  to  bud  apple  trees?  2.  ls  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  peel  the  wood  from  the  bud? 

Axs. — I.  August  is  the  preferable  month, 
although  buds  are  frequently  inserted  in  Sep- 
tember  and  October.  2.  No. 

IF.  IF.  II7.,  Kennedy,  .V.  F. — What  firms 
manufacture  steel  plows  with  wooden  beams? 

Axs.-  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline.  IU. and  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  A*. ;  The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. ; 
Bucher,  Gibbs  A  Co,,  Canton,  Ohio. 

B.  IF,  East  Concord,  X.  F. — What  is  some 
good  book  on  bee-keeping? 

Axs. — Manual  of  the  Apiary,  by  A.  J.  Cook; 
price,  $1.25.  For  sale  by  Thomas  G.  Newman 
A  Sou.  Chicago,  111. 

11.  T.  G.,  Denvitle.  N.J. — It  is  the  Shad  Bush ; 
belongs  to  the  Rose  Family  of  the  genus  Ame- 
lancluer;  spec  tea  Canadensis;  var.  Botryapiuiu. 


THUMPS  IN  PIGS. 

IF  IF.,  Marietta,  Ga, —  1,  My  pigs  are 
dying  rapidly  of  a  disease  with  the  following 
symptoms:  They  breathe  rapidly  as  if  from 
running  hard,  the  breathing  growing  more 
and  more  rapid  until  they  die;  how  should 
they  be  treated?  2.  Wliat  is  a  good  work  on 
diseases  of  swine? 

Axs. — 1.  The  disease  of  the  pigs  is  called 
“thumps,”  and  is  caused  by  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  It  is  scarcely  noticeable  for  some  days 
in  its  early  stages,  but  by  close  observation  its 
course  may  be  detected.  In  the  early  stages  it 
may  possibly  be  cured  by  administering  ex¬ 
tract  of  digitalis  twice  a  day — one  or  more 
drops,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal;  or 
a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  may  be 
given.  Thumps  are  probably  caused  by  an 
excess  of  fat  aronml  the  heart.  As  soon  its 
detected  the  pigs  should  be  turned  out  on  the 
ground  and  the  sow  should  be  given  less  food 
iu  order  to  decrease  the  fatty  condition  of  the 
pigs.  It  is  not  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  and 
rarely  troubles  pigs  when  the  sou  and  pigs  are 
not  confined  in  a  close  pen.  This  disease  has- 
been  uncommonly  frequent  this  Spring,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  which  lias 
kept,  pigs  in  styes  longer  than  usual.  2.  There 
is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  swine:  but  the  principal  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  animals  are  discussed  iu  such 
works  as  Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry,  price, 
si. 75;  Harris  on  the  Pig.  price.  $1.50.  Law  's 
Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  price  $3,  and 
other  veterinary  books.  The  above  works 
can  Ik?  procured  through  the  nearest  book-store 
or  from  the  American  News  C’o.,  this  city. 

TEST  FOR  ADULTERATION  OF  WOOD  ASHES. 

M.  /?.,  But  land.  17. — Is  there  any  simple 
way  of  detecting  coal  ashes  iu  wood  ashes? 
The  former  are  so  cheap  it  is  thought  they  are 
often  used  to  adulterate  the  latter. 

Axs. — Professor  S.  W.  Johnson  advises  the 
following  test:— Wood  ashes  can  be  tested  for 
coal  ashes  mast  simply  by  putting  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  in  a  pan,  wetting  the  whole  thoroughly 
aud  stirring  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water. 
The  fine  ashes  w  ill  float  away  in  the  overflow  ¬ 
ing  water,  leaving  iu  case  of  pure  wood 
ashes  or  leached  wood  ashes,  merely  some  char¬ 
coal  and  sand  which  are  always  preseut  in 
wood  ashes.  If  coal  ashes  are  intermixed, bits 
of  half-burned  coal  and  lumps  of  slag  or  clink¬ 
er  will  also  remain,  which  can  easily  lx*  identi¬ 
fied  and,  from  their  quantity,  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  adulteration  can  lie  formed. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

J.  B.  G..  (Irbana,  III. — 1.  Must  the  Jersey 
Queen  Strawberry  have  another  variety  of 
Strawberry  near  it?  2.  If  Sharpless  Straw, 
berries  wore  set  near  Jersey  Queens  would 
they  “  mix?”  3.  Which  jsiss-ess the  best  fatten¬ 
ing  qualities— the  small  Yorkshire  hogs  or 
the  Poland-Chinus?  1.  Which  are  the  cheaper 
— a  pair  of  Small  Yorkshire  pigs,  two  months 
old,  for  $25,  or  a  pair  of  Poland-China  pigs, 
three  mouths  old,  for  $40?  5.  Could  Small 
Y  orkshires  lx*  raised  successfully  in  this  jiart 
of  the  country  f 

Ans. — 1.  It  boars  a  pistillate  flower  aud 
needs  other  plants  (bearing  perfect  flowers) 
near  it.  2.  Yes.  3.  Small  Yorkshires  will 
fatten  more  readily,  but  will  not  grow  to  so 
large  a  size.  4.  It,  depends  on  circumstances. 
For  extensive  breeding,  w  here  if  is  designed  to 
make  as  milch  pork  as  possible,  the  Poland 
Chinas  are  best.  For  fattening  young  and 
keeping  cheaply  the  Small  Yorkshires  are 
ahead.  The  above  is  iu  regard  to  breeds,  and 
not  to  individual  pigs.  Their  price  depends 
on  quality,  size,  etc.  5.  Yes;  but  the  demand 
would  not  be  as  great  as  for  Polaud-Chinas. 

Several  Inquirers.  We  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  inquiries  relating  to  the  Loan  and 
Building  Associat  ions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Waldo 
F.  Brown  in  a  late  article  in  the  Rural. 
These  were  referred  to  Mr,  Brown,  who  writes 
us  that  the  associations  are  quite  common  in 
most  of  the  States.  The  associations  in  Butler 
Co.  Ohio,  loan  money  to  people  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State,  but  Mr.  Brown  thinks  they 
do  not  make  loans  outside  the  Sta  te.  They  do 
not  loan  a  dollar  to  anyone  except  stock-hold¬ 
ers,  and  to  these  only  on  the  security  of  (list 
mortagago  on  real  estate,  which  makes  them 
perfectly  safe.  They  arc  numbered  by  the 
hundred  in  Ohio,  ami  are  also  uumeixms  in 
most  of  the  other  Western  States.  Most  law¬ 
yers  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  addresses  of 
one  or  more  of  them  in  each  section. 

B,  l\  .1/.,  Malb>ry,  N.  F. — 1.  Where  can  I 
get  points  for  the  Centennial  Swivel  Plow?  2. 
Wh  ?re  can  seedlings  of  the  White  or  Rix*k 
Elm  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — 1.  From  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  57  Beck¬ 
man  St.,  N.  V.  City.  2.  The  “Rock  Elm”  is  a 
variety  of  the  White  Elm  Ulmus  Ameri¬ 
cana  and  although  it  occurs  from  the  Caro- 
liuas  to  Canada  and  westward  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  best  qualities  are  found  in  New 
England  aud  New  York.  There  should  there, 
fore  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  seedlings  from 
any  large  nursery ;  that  of  EllwangerN  Barry, 
of  Rochester,  is'uenrcxt  to  you. 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.] 


THE  BOYS 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  can  te  leveled  to 
auy  sized  horse  without  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
loern;  good  seat  and  hack,  handy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  on  application  to 

H.  A.  MOYER 

3 2.  33.  37.  38  and  39  Wolf  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


tlK.y'TIfK |V  ft  l  K.i  L  A  E  IT-  r«  RKK  H. 

N’F.W  KNIFE.-S  blade:  Stax  or  Ebony 
rendk*;  lung  blade  carefully  made  as  any 
\  razor.  Price,  post-paid.  £l.  AH  our  goods 
Sjvmr  hand-forged  from  razor-steel,  ana  re- 

placed  crek  if  soft  or^tlawv.  _Our 


30  Monroe. ’Street 
TOLEDO, - OIII 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-HLA/EI)  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  for  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LTTE  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


other  species  of  Insect  CO  tie  - -  -A  tlon  of  this  powder  to  furs 

found  in  California,  and  have  feathers,  and  woolen  pro 

not  found  a  single  species  - -  i.  To/  daots  will  give  the  most  gratt- 

tbat  could  resist  the  baneful  xi  --/» -  -  -  y fytng  results,  and  that  In  the 

effects  of  this  Inestimable  v—~ — ~  conservation  of  collections  \f 

Powder.  Vn  Important  ad  Naminalla,  Birds,  Fishes.  Re, - 

vantage  possessed  by,  the  j  w  /  *  V  Hies.  Anatomical  Prp|>nnt- 

l’mvilcr  of  Huhnch  over  L  . mV*  ttons.  Herbariums.  Books, 

all  other  preparations  of  the  I  ’  '  lore,  it  possesses  advantages 

kind  is  that  II u tellers.  Hu-  shared  by  none  other. 

Professor  C.  V.  Rtley,  K.  W,  Hllitnrd,  A.  J.  Cook,  and  W.  A.  Henry  recommend  1  ».  of  Buhacb  CO  from 
50  to  A  c  fallens  of  water,  sprayed  upon  plant  eating  Insects,  as  the  most  satisfactory  remedy.  Onr  own 
recent  experiment-  with  Alcohol.  Water,  and  Buhael*  prove  that  this  last  method  can  be  safely  and  most 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  most  resist  tux  species  of  Insects.  One  pound  of  Itulnich  placed  tn  a  bottle, 
mixed  with  om  quart  of  alcohol  and  kept  corked  34  hours,  after  that  adding  one  quart  of  water  and  keep  lav 
It  corked  for  34  boars  more:  after  that  tne  mixture  Is  ready  to  use  at  any  tithe  by  addins;  from  "i?  to  50  gallons 
ot  water,  according  to  the  species  of  Insect  you  may  wish  to  exterminate. 

We  recommend  the  San  Jos,-  Spray  Tip  So*zlc.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  good  force  pump.  This  mix¬ 
ture  will  dear  the  Tree,  Plants.  Vines,  or  Shrubs  or  any  species  of  insects,  and  will  not  in  the  least  injure  the 
blossom,  y cutis-  fruit,  r  youug  sn>»  tb  of  troea  or  leaves  tio  more  than  so  much  of  clear  water. 

W  e  will  ship  to  any  address  onr  Huhaeb.  In  t-».  cans,  at  75  cents  per  T>.,  and  von  can  buy  alcohol  at  any 
wholesale  liquor  store  for  #1.31  ix-r  gal  lou.  so  that  tour  strongest  mixture  will  ‘cost  yon  only  from  two  to 
four  cents  u  gallon.  Remember  that  Prof.  K.  IV.  Hilgurd  recommends  thta  above  all  the  other  preparations, 
and  Prof.  A.  .1.  Cook.  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  s.ivs  lu  his  letter  to  tis,  dated  January  30.  1NX5;  "I  think  the 
cold  water  mixture,  applied  with  a  force  pump.  Is  the  most  satisfactory  mo* hod  of  making  use  of  this  inval¬ 
uable  reined*  Altai tist  our  noxious  plaut-eutlng  Insects.'’  He  further  say  s.  '•  (he  future  or  this  luseotlclde  Is 
assured,  but  it  takes  time  to  move  the  world,  und  I  shall  do  nil  I  Can  to  establish  Its  importance  tn  the  mlmls 
of  the  people." 

Prof.  \V.  A.  n*  nr* ,  of  Die  University  of  Wisconsin,  says;  "Purr,  fresh  '  Puhsith"  "MI  SDUnfetts  d*ffr- 
tHlnly  and  surely  as  Paris  grci  n.  c  illy  me  should  get  the  genuine  article  and  use  It  intelligently.  Its  abso¬ 
lute  safety  renders  It  particularly  desirable  for  this  purpose.  Its  power  Is  due  to  a  volatile  oil,  and.  If  used 
intelligently,  It  E*  a  womb  tftll  Insecticide.  1  shall  s»v  good  things  of  It  win  never  opportunity  titers." 

Prof.  O.V.  Riley .  Chief  P.  S.  Kutcutolegleul  Commissioner,  Washington,  f».  C-.  has  nil  along:  Tveom- 
tneuded  Ituhacli,  and  comment  Inn  upon  the  experiments  of  Prof.  a.  J.  Cook,  he  say  s:  "They  are  interesting, 
as  confirming  all  we  have  hitherto  said  In  recommendation  of  this  powder  lor  the  Imported  CabVage  Worm, 
no  safe  and  satisfactory  retried*  b  r  which  had  been  discovered  t*efore  we  recommended  t  his  powder,  and 
showed  that  II  could  Ire  eeouomicolly  used  when  sluiply  mixed  w  ith  water.  Its  *  alue,  used  in  this  way ,  for 
the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  as  a  substitute  for  dangerous  arsenical  compounds,  will  at  once  be  appreciated. 
There  Is  nothing  that  more  quickly  kills  the  dreaded  Cotton  Worm,  its  virtu,  >  tn  the  house  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  commendation  from  me.”  (Prop.  C.  V.  Riley. I 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  Fruit  Growers  and  Gardeners  will  allow  their  valuable  crops  to  l>e 
destroyed  In  the  future  bv  the  in  triads  of  Insects,  or  whether  they will  wisely  step  forward  in  the  right 
dtreotfou.  We  sav  to  all  that  ourBl’HAt'H  is  w  lthiu  the  reach  of  all,  and  that  no  remedy  presents  Itself 
which  wilt  do  what  BUHACH  will  do. 


I  '  1 1 ACI  I.  Ill  O-ll*.  onus  xv 111  be  tilled  at  75  cents 
will  rson<l  l>y  mail  sample  paeUnges,  from  25 
on  receipt  of  price,  free  of  charge. 


15  1  Levee  Street,  Stockton.  Cal 


20  COLD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


t'OMMl'MCATlONS  RXCKIVICll  KOK  THE  WKKK  ENDING 

Saturday.  May  hi: 

A.  E.  H.-G.  W.  W.— 51.  M.— J.  X.— V.  B.-B.  P.  M.— 
J.  I>,  H.  J.  W.-J.  S.  P.— P.  H.  A.—  C.  S.  D.  -J,  A.  X. 
C.  a.  s.  J.'B.  a— J.  A.  W.-C.W.  H.  P.  P.  W.— R.  J.  R- 
1/  S.  II.  S.  e.  S.-I.  H.  E.  M.  A.  H.-M.  0.  U.— S.  L.— 
G.  L.-C.  K.  0.  R.  V.  MeC.,  thanks  -IV.  J.  C.  -J.  P.  H. 
A  Co.  P.  P.W.-  W.  C,  T.  H.  A.  M.-S,  te  P.  W.  H.  R. 
the  seed  distribution  was  continued  ten  days  longer 
than  originally  announced  C.H.  R.  potatoes  lost  In 
the  mail.  We  received  the  card  board  box  A.  B.  L. 

11.  K.  D.  r.D,C.  T.  1„  tl.  M.  P.  *’.  W.  E.  W.,  pota¬ 
toes  received  W.H.W.  J.ll.S.  r.  A.  A.  L.J.-T.L.G- 


LONDON  PURPLE 

1  KAUhi  *MAKK. 

;yf*  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It.  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LON  PON  PURPLE  CO.  u.miUD),  P.  0 
Box  9*ki.  So.  HO  Water  Street,  New.York.  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’S  ANODYNE  LINIMENT  wUl  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  ftree  bv  mail.  l>ont  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  i» 
I  better  than  -are.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boatos.  Uasa 
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Will  potatoes  yield  more  when  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  placed  on  top  of  the  seed-pieces 
or  under  them?  We  are  making  a  careful 
test  in  the  hope  of  throwing  light  upon 
this  question. 


A  supplementary  seed  distribution 
will  this  -week  be  made  to  members  of  the 
Rural’s  Youths’  Horticultural  Club. 
We  would  ask  parents  to  assist  their 
children  in  sowdng  these  seeds  and  to  en¬ 
courage  in  every  way  the  inherent  love  of 
plants  that  all  good,  intelligent  children 
possess. 


We  know  of  a  case  in  which  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried:  A  clover  sod  was 
turned  under  in  the  Fall  on  two  acres.  On 
one  of  these  300  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano  were  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed 
in;  on  the  other  no  manure  was  used.  On 
the  manured  acre  220  bushels  of  large¬ 
sized  potatoes  were  harvested;  on  the  other 
lift,  most  of  which  were  of  smaller  size. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  potatoes  raised 
with  chemical  potato  fertilizers  are  less 
injured  by  wire-worms,  etc.,  than  those 
raised  either  without  manure  or  with 
farm  manure.  One  has  but  to  sprinkle  a 
little  of  the  concentrated  fertilizer  upon 
such  worms  to  see  by  their  wriggling  that 
they  cannot  bear  it.*  Balt  affects  them  in 
the* same  way:  but  not  so  powerfully. 


A  few  days  ago  we  visited  a  plantation 
of  very  thrifty  strawberry  plants  In  full 
bloom.  One  rarely  sees  in  one  plot  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  plants  more  vigorous — and 
yet  they  do  not  bear  well.  “What  are  the 
kinds?”  we  asked.  “The  Scotch  Runner 
and  another — probably  the  Wilson,11  was 
the  reply.  We  examined  the  plants  care¬ 
fully  and  found  that  probably  nine-tenths 
were  the  Scotch  Runner.  As  this  is  pistil¬ 
late  (the  flowers  bearing  no  stamens)  the 
plants  were  dependent  upon  the  Wilson 
for  pollenation.  As  one  plant  of  the 
Wilson  could  scarcely  be  depended  upon 
to  supply  pollen  for  1*0  of  the  Scotch  Run¬ 
ner,  the  unproductiveness  of  the  planta¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  plants  in 
profuse  bloom,  was  readily  accounted  for. 


It  seems  to  the  workers  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  nobody  that  speaks  from  ex¬ 
perience  will  advise  people  to  pick  off  the 
first  potato  beetles  (parent  beetles)  by 
hand  in  order  to  save  work  later  on  when 
the  eggs  hatch  out.  We  tried  this  plan 
thoroughly  last  year,  and  our  readers  may 
remember  the  several  est  imates  made  of 
how  many  were  thus  gathered  and  de¬ 
stroyed  daily.  But  it  seemed  in  a  great 
measure  \  loss  of  time  and  labor.  It  is 
true  enough  that  if  all  the  parent  beetles 
are  destroyed,  there  will  be  no  grubs,  and 
this  is  just  what  we  tried  to  do.  But  this 
is  impract  icable.  A  large  proportion  at  any 
given  time  are  concealed  under  the  soil 
while  others  are  creeping  from  place  to 
place,  not  to  speak  of  those  that  come  from 
neighboring  premises.  In  spite  of  our  care 
in  destroying  the  beetles  and  eggs,  myriads 
of  grubs  appeared,  and  we  were  at  length 
driven  to  use  Pans-green  the  same  as  in 
previous  years.  When  writers  advise  us, 
as  many  have  done,  to  gather  the  beetles 
by  hand,  we  want  to  tell  them  that  if 
they  would  practice  this  advice  for  one 
season  they  would  feel  ashamed  to  offer  it 
the  next. 


Cow-peas  are  beginning  to  be  pretty 
extensively  noticed  in  the  North  both  for 
stock  feed*  and  for  enriching  poor  soils  as 
green  manure.  Little  or  nothing  was  ever 
said  of  them  in  Northern  papers  until  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  included  them  in 
its  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1877-8,  and 
in  this  way  insured  experiments  with 
them  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Ex¬ 
tensive  experiments  with  1 1  varieties — 
the  same  number  distributed  among  our 
friends — were  also  carried  on  at  the  Rural 
Farm,  and  the  merits  and  characteristics 
of  the  peas  were  fully  discussed  in  the 
Rural  for  1878  and  18*79  by  some  of  the 
best-informed  agriculturists  of  the  South, 
including  Dr.  A.  R.  Lcdoux,  then  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  Mr.  II.  W.  Ravenel, 
the  eminent  botanist  of  South  Carolina, 
and  others.  The  results  of  our  experi¬ 


ments  at  the  Rural  Farm  were  also  fully 
detailed,  as  were  those  of  a  large  number 
of  other  experiments  made  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  with  the  seeds  sent  out  by 
us.  The  seeds  of  some  plants  though 
naturally  very  slow  in  germinating,  after¬ 
wards  produce  a  rich  and  abundant  vege¬ 
tation;  may  it  not.  be  metaphorically  so 
with  the  Cow-peas  we  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  North  five  years  ago  ? 


Do  you  want  seedling  strawberries? 
Then  sow  the  seeds  now — there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  time.  Wash  the  seeds  from  the  pulp 
and  sow  them  in  neli,  mellow,  sandy  loam. 
Keep  the  soil  moist.  The  seeds  will  ger¬ 
minate  in  about  three  weeks,  and  produce 
plants  which  will  winter  well  if  slightly 
covered,  and  many  will  produce  berries 
next  year.  Isn’t  it  a  pleasure  to  eat  berries 
which  vou  have  yourself  originated,  even 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Slinrpless 
or  so  sweet  as  the  Lenuig’s  White,  or  so 
firm  as  the  Wilson,  or  so  altogether  abso¬ 
lutely  perfectly  perfect  as  those  of  the 
latest  introductions?  When  your  wife  and 
daughters,  and  sons  and  grandchildren  eat 
of  these  berries,  will  it  not  give  you  a 
happy  feeling  to  be  able  to  say  “Those 
strawberries  were  grown  from  seed  which 
I  planted  ten  years  ago?”  And  then,  20 
years  later,  the  sons  or  daughters  may  have 
occasion  to  remark,  “This  variety  of 
strawberry  was  originated  by  my  father  30 
years  ago.11  Well,  if  you  wish  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  spoken  of  lovingly  long 
after  you  have  passed  away,  sow  the  seeds 
of  strawberries  now*  and  save  the  best 
plants  for  future  propagation. 


A  MATCHLESS  MATCH-MAKING 
MONOPOLY. 


The  last  Congress  removed  the  tax  on 
matches  in  spite  of  the  urgent  opposition 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  which, 
owing  to  recent  combinations,  almost 
monopolizes  the  match  manufacture  of 
the  country.  Its  resistance  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of*the  tax  was  entirely  selfish,  as  its 
continuance  insured  the  combination 
against  competition.  After  the  first  of 
July  next  there  will  be  no  tax  on 
matches,  and  the  Company  has' for  some 
time  been  making  extensive  preparations 
to  maintain  its  hold  on  the  production  of 
matches  and  on  the  pockets  of  consumers. 
In  the  West  it  is  buying  up  and  closing 
small  factories,  having  already  done  the 
same  in  the  East.  It  is  reported  to  have 
purchased  all  the  pine  timber  lands  in  the 
Michigan  markets;  it  owns  all  the  patents 
on  improved  match-making  machinery, 
and  is  prepared  to  buy  up  ail  new  inven¬ 
tions,  and  it  now  claims  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  keep  matches  at  the  present  price 
in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  tax.  Well, 
it  may  do  so  for  a  time,  hut  it.  will  hardly 
be  able  to  continue  long  to  “corner”  the 
enterprise,  inventive  ingenuity  and  pine 
timber  of# this  vast  country  as  well  as  to 
force  submission  to  extortion.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  “protected”  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  by  a  tax  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
ou  imported  matches;  but  the  love  of 
competition  and  fair  dealing  among  the 
public,  and  a  desire  of  a  share  in  the  large 
profits  of  the  combination  among  capitalists 
are  pretty  certain  ere  long  to  give  toother 
manufacturers  a  share  of  the  business 
which  may  for  a  few  years  be  practically 
engrossed  by  this  matchless  match-mak¬ 
ing  monopoly. 


A  JERSEY  COW  TEST  STATION. 


We  are  informed  by  a  member  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  the  question  of  establishing  one 
or  more  stations  for  testing  the  milk  and 
butter  qualities  of  Jersey  cows  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  to  devise  some 
means  for  carrying  this  into  effect.  We 
hope  this  proposition  will  be  put  into  some 
practical  working  shape.  It  is  well  known 
that  through  the  numerous  and  large  im¬ 
portations  that,  have  been  made  to  this 
country,  we  now  have  many  of  the  best 
strains* the  Island  affords;  that  the  records 
have  been  more  systematically  and  ener¬ 
getically  kept  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  and  that  the  present  advantage  in 
prices  in  favor  of  imported  cows,  is  mostly 
without  any  just  reason,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  furnish  a  guarantee  that 
American -bred  Jerseys  can  do  what  they 
are  known  to  perform,  to  entirely  turn  the 
tide  of  exportation  the  other  way.  We 
are  now  sending  Jerseys  into  Canada, 
New  Brunswick  and  even  Mexico  and  the 
West  indies,  and  if  the  Club  will  estab¬ 
lish  stations  where  cows  can  earn  reliable 
records,  it  will  be  but.  a  short  time  until 
England  and  the  Island  of  Jersey  itself 
will  bid  for  our  produce,  just,  as  England 
has  already  done  with  Short-horn  cattle. 
The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  a  rich  institution. 


The.  offspring  of  the  best  butter  producers 
sell  for  double  and  treble  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  other  strains.  The  conveniences 
for  transportation  are  so  perfect  that  cows 
can  be  moved  about  the  country  just  as 
valuable  horses  are  now  and  we  can  see 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  testing  stations,  that,  a  little 
energy  and  enterprise  cannot  surmount. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  ON  THINGS  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL. 


As  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
tariff  soon  go  into  force,  it  will  probably 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  what 
those  that  concern  agricultural  matters 
are.  The  importation  of  neat,  cattle  and 
of  their  hides  is  prohibited,  unless  in  cases 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
officially  determine  and  announce  that 
such  importation  will  not  tend  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  or  spread  of  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  among  our  own  cattle. 
The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  regulate  or 
suspend  such  importations,  and  a  willful 
violation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court.  The  import  du¬ 
ties  on  articles  in  which  farmers  are  likely 
to  he  especially  interested  are : — Sumac, 
ground,  threc-fourtlis  of  a  cent  per  pound ; 
sumac  extract,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
castor  beans  or  seeds,  50  cents  per  bushel 
of  50  pounds;  extract  of  hemlock  and 
other  bark  used  for  tanning,  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  2ft 
per  cent,  ad  valorem;  leaf  tobacco,  of 
which  85  per  cent,  is  of  the  size  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  texture  to  be  suitable  for  wrappers 
and  of  which  more  than  100  leaves  arc  re¬ 
quired  to  weigh  a  pound,  if  not  stemmed, 
75c.  a  pound;  if  stemmed,  $1  a  pound:  all 
other  leaf  tobacco,  not  stemmed,  35c.  per 
pound;  tobacco  stems,  15c.  per  pound. 

Live  animals,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem : 
beef  and  pork,  1c.  a  pound ;  hams  and 
bacon,  2c.  a  pound;  extract  of  meat,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  cheese  and  butter  as 
well  as  substitutes  therefor,  4c.  a  pound; 
lard.  2c.  a  pound;  wheat,  20e.  a  bushel; 
rye  and  barley,  10c.  a  bushel;  barley, 
pearled,  patent  or  bulled,  half  a  cent  a 
pound;  barley  malt.  20c.  per  bushel  of  34 
pounds:  Indian  corn  and  oats.  10c.  per 
bushel;  corn-meal,  lftc.  per  bushel  of  48 
pounds;  oat-meal  and  rye  flour,  half-a-ccnt 
per  pound ;  wheat  flour,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  potato  or  corn  starch,  2c.  a 
pound ;  rice  starch  and  other  starch,  2’  .;c. 
per  pound;  rice,  cleaned,  2Yc.  and  un¬ 
cleaned,  1)^c.  per  pound ;  paddy  l#e.  per 
pound:  rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  hay,  $2  per  ton;  honey, 
20c.  per  gallon;  hops,  8c.  a  pound;  milk, 
preserved  or  condensed,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  pickles,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
potatoes,  15c.  per  bushel  of  60  pounds; 
vegetables,  in  their  natural  state  or  in  salt 
or  brine,  not  specially  provided  for,  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  vegetables  prepared 
or  preserved,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  chicory  root,  2c. 
a  pound;  vinegar,  71^0 .  a  gallon;  acorns, 
dandelion  root  and  other  substitutes 
for  coffee,  2c.  per  pound;  oranges  in 
bulk,  $1.60  per  1,000;  lemons  in 
bulk,  $2  per  1,000;  limes  and  grapes, 
20  jut  cent,  ad  valorem:  raisins,  2c. 
per  pound:  filberts  and  walnuts,  3c. 
per  pound;  peanuts,  unshelled,  1c. 
and  shelled,  per  pound;  flax  straw, 

$5  per  ton;  flax  not  hackled  or  dressed, 
$20  per  ton;  hemp  and  substitutes 
therefor,  $25  per  ton;  jute  butts,  $5 
per  ton;  jute,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  medicinal 
nor  otherwise  provided  for.  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  hemp  and  rape  seed  and  all 
other  oil  seeds,  except  linseed,  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound;  linseed  or  flax-seed, 
20  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds;  garden 
seeds,  except  seed  of  sugar  beet,  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  osier,  or  basket  willow, 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  salt  in  packages, 
12c.  and  in  bulk  8c.  per  100  pounds; 
tallow,  lc.  per  pound.  The  duties  on 
wool  and  sugar  are  not  given  here,  as  they 
are  considerably  complicated,  being  differ¬ 
ent  on  different  grades  of  each,  so  that  if 
they  found  place  here,  this  article  would 
be  too  long. 

On  the  free  list  are  annatto  aud  all  ex¬ 
tracts  of  it;  dried  blood:  crude  bones; 
bone-dust,  or  bone-ash  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fertilizers;  animal  carboD  tit  for 
fertilizing  only;  guano  and  all  other  sub¬ 
stances  expressly  used  for  manure;  raw 
hide  cuttings;  hoofs  and  all  glue  stock ; 
unmanufactured  horns;  rennets,  raw  and 
prepared;  unground  ginger-root;  wood 
ashes;  apatite,  or  native  phosphate  of 
lime;  phosphate,  crude  or  native,  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  purposes;  muriate  of  potash;  plas- 
ter-of- Paris;  nitrate  of  soda.  Animals 
brought  into  the  country  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months  for  exhibition  or 


competition  for  prizes  offered  by  agricul¬ 
tural  or  racing  associations  are  on  the  tree 
list,  but  under  bond.  Animals  specially 
imported  tor  breeding  purposes  are  duty¬ 
free;  so  arc  teams  of  animals,  including 
harness,  vehicles,  etc.,  actually  owned  by 
emigrants  and  in  actual  use  for  the  purpose 
of  emigration.  Other  duty-free  imports 
are  bod-feathers;  eggs;  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  fruit  plants  for  propagation  or 
cultivation  ;  ripe  or  green  fruit,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for;  raw  goats1  skins;  hair 
of  horse  or  eattlc  not  manufactured; 
hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry, 
salted  or  pickled,  aud  skins,  except  sheep¬ 
skins  with  the  wool  on ;  Angora  goat¬ 
skins,  raw7,  without  the  wool,  unmanufac¬ 
tured  ;  asses’  skins, rawr  or  unmanufactured ; 
hop  roots  for  cultivation;  hop  poles;  oil¬ 
cake;  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all 
kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  except  medicinal  seeds 
not  specially  enumerated  elsewhere ;  saur- 
kraut ;  seed  of  sugar  beet ;  silk- worms1  eggs 
and  silk  cocoons;  tea  plants,  teasels,  yams. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


Have  you  sown  a  row  of  beets  for  greens  ? 

Keep  the  cultivator  going  between  the  rows 
of  peas. 

It  is  now7  time  to  wash  the  stems  of  all  trees 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  borers. 

You  will  never  meet  with  the  best  success 
if  you  use  raw  farm  manure  for  your  melons. 
Give  them  a  mellow  soil  and  supply  old  man¬ 
ure  that  the  plants  can  make  use  of  at  once. 

We  have  hud  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
Japan  Clover.  South 'Carolina’s  distinguished 
botanist,  Mr.  Ravenel,  on  page  338,  drives  its 
history  and  its  value.  This  is  one  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  promised  to  our  readers  last  Fall. 

Is  it  better  to  get  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
aero  in  one  season  than  in  two  ?  Will  it  pay 
you  to  raise  200  bushpls  per  acre  of  potatoes 
this  year,  instead  of  100  bushels  each  for  this 
year  and  next  ? 

Go  over  the  strawberry  plants  set  this 
Spring  and  cut  off  every  flower.  The  fruit 
home  by  such  plants  would  not  amount  to 
much,  while  the}7  would  interfere  greatly  with 
the  vigorous  growth  necessary  to  a  fail  crop 
next  year. 

Reports  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  speak  in  exceptionally  favorable  terms  of 
the  prospects  for  fruit.  Reaches  promise  to  be 
unusually  abundant,  there  being  scarcely  a 
word  of  complaint  from  any  quarter.  The 
early  cherries  were  damaged  bv  frost;  but 
later  cherries  are  abundant.  From  present 
appearances  fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds  will  be 
plentiful  and  cheap  this  year. 

Many  gardeners  are  not  particular  in  plant¬ 
ing  Lima  Beans,  to  place  the  eye  down.  In 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  received  from 
Prof.  Beal,  befell  us  the  results  of  planting 
the  eye  uppermost.  Many  of  them  came  up 
after  a  fashion,  but  were  a  good  deal  confused. 
In  the  garden,  nine  out  of  25 — over  one-third 
— sent  the  radicle  and  all  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  when  the  whole  bean  perished. 

If  you  have  any  sandy  loam  upon  which  a 
manure  pile  has  rested,  that  is  the  best  to  use 
for  melons.  Dig  your  holes  where  the  melon 
patch  is  to  he,  and  fill  them  with  this  soil. 
Plant  a  dozen  seeds  in  each,  and  when  there  is 
no  longer  fear  of  the  striped  bug,  cut  off  all 
but  three  plants  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Then 
the  roots  of  those  to  remain  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed;  or  they  mav  bo  pinched  off;  but 
don’t  pull  them  out.  The  same  advice  applies 
as  well  to  plants  of  cucumbers,  cabbages,  etc. 

M.  F ARTHUR,  in  a  late  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  told  of  the  won¬ 
derful  results  obtained  bv  vaccinating  live 
stock  with  his  “attenuated”  vims  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  disease.  During  the  past  year  80,000 
sheep,  about.  4,000  cattle  and  500  horses  have 
been  vaccinated.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  system  the  loss  of  sheep  from  liver-rot  in 
one  Department  of  Franco  was  nine  per  eent., 
but  the  loss  since  has  been  reduced  over  one- 
half.  though  only  a  part  of  the  sheep  there 
had  been  protected  by  vaccination.  Even 
among  flocks  only  partly  vaccinated  the  ratio 
of  the  loss  was  only  as  one  to  ten  between  the 
vaccinated  and  nnvaccinated.  all  the  animals 
receiving  the  same  care,  food  and  treatment. 
The  rate  of  mortality  among  cattle  was  re¬ 
duced  from  7.03  per  cent,  to  .84  per  cent.  Dr. 
D  E.  Salmon  expects  even  hotter  results  from 
his  experiments  iu  Washington,  so  that  the 
stock-owners  of  the  country  have  good  reason 
to  wait  with  interest  the  outcome  of  his  efforts. 

A  uecikion  of  considerable  interest  to  enter¬ 
prising  settlers  on  the  public  domain  has  just 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  case  of  Plummer  vs.  Jackman,  involv¬ 
ing  the  title  to  160  acres  of  valuable  land  near 
Bismarck,  D.  T.  Jackman’s  claim  to  the  land 
was  contested  on  the  ground  that  bo  had  not 
settled  upon  it  in  good  faith,  but  to  sell  it  on 
speculation,  in  violation  of  Section  2802  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  He  took  up  the  land  at  that 
particular  joint  in  anticipation  thut  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  would  eros*  the  Missouri 
River  there,  in  which  case  a  town  would  be 
built — and  this  actually  occurred.  In  his  de¬ 
cision  the  Secretary  says:  “The  statute  refer¬ 
red  to  cau  not  he  construed  to  mean  that  per¬ 
sons  going  to  the  frontiers,  or  along  the  lines 
of  projected  railways, and  anticipating  centers 
of  population,  shall  not  en  joy  the  benefit,  of 
their  enterprise  and  foresight,  though  t  hey  be¬ 
lieved  their  claims  would  become  of  great, 
value  ou  account  of  the  proximity  to  villages 
or  cities,  or  that  villages  or  cities  would  even 
lx>  built  upon  such  claims,  and  thereby  enable 
them  ultimately  to  realize  large  prices  for  such 
lands.  That,  is  not  the  ‘speculation’The  statute 
is  intended  to  prohibit.”.  This  is  just. 
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Rural  {topics. 


RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 


How  one  Man  Proved,  it  Possible. 


tThe  above  la  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Rural 
Nrw-YonKRu  last  year,  the  object,  bclnu  to  assist 
/hose  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  liav- 
■nfc  a  small  capital,  about  to  oDgagc  In  farming.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  have 
passed  thronch  the  trials  of  nn  impoverished  begin¬ 
ning  to  real  success.] 


E.  J.  BROWNELL. 


(Concluded.) 

In  preparing  his  land  for  sowing  the  beets 
and  carrots,  which  he  did  before  his  straw¬ 
berry  plants  were  received,  Riley  drew  the 
garden  line  where  the  rows  were  to  come 
between  the  rows  of  strawberries  and  merely 
raked  down  the  surface  smoothly,  as  it  had 
been  previously  thoroughly  prepared  for  plant¬ 
ing  by  harrowing  well,  and  then  sowed  the 
seeds  by  hand,  opening  a  trench  for  the  same 
and  covering  with  the  hoe.  He  sowed  the 
Long  Orange  Carrot  and  Blood  Turnip  Beet. 
The  turnips  he,  of  course,  sowed  later  and 
after  the  strawberries  were  planted.  Of  these 
he  sowed  the  Purple  Top  Swede,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed  they  would  be  more  salable  than  the 
Yellow  Rutabaga  for  table  use,  and  bis  ex¬ 
perience  proved  him  correct.  Now  for  the 
results  of  his  first  year’s  work:  His  bill  for 
plants  was  about  as  follows: — 

2,650  Wilson  at  $4.50  per  thousand .  $11  S3 

2,650  Crescent  "  “  41  ® 

1,350  Sharpless  at  $6.00  per  thousand .  8  10 

,430  Raspberries  "  “  .  15  00 

Total .  *46  74 

He  sold  of  beets  during  the  Summer  by  the 

bunch  to  the  amount  of . $8  00 

And  of  carrot*..., . - .  4  00 

Then  he  harvested  of  beets  36  bushels  from 
the  six  rows,  and  of  these  20  bushels  were  of 
marketable  size.  For  these  he  found  ready 
sale  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  a  total  of  315.00. 
He  had  20  bushels  of  carrots,  and  sold  12 
busheLs  at  60  cents  per  bushel ,  37.20.  Of  tur¬ 
nips  he  had  45  bushels,  and  sold  30  for  314.00. 
The  remainder  of  these  roots  he  calculated 
were  worth  310  or  312  as  feed  for  bis  cow,  and, 
besides  this,  there  was  a  large  aruotmt  of 
refuse  from  the  garden  during  all  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  which  furnished  a  good 
deal  of  feed  for  his  cow;  but  in  calculating 
the  results  of  his  year’s  labor  he  counted  as 
the  expense'  of  keeping  the  cow  and  horse  just 
what  he  actually  paid  out  for  feed;  then,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account,  he  reckoned  the 
profits  received  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  the 
hire  of  the  horse  when  he  hired  him  to  a 
neighbor,  which  he  did  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  when  he  hail  no  work  for  him  to  do 
himself.  He  had  on  the  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  potatoes  among  his  raspberries  about 
90  bushels.  Of  those  he  sold  50  bushels  at 
65  cents  per  bushel,  making  382.50, 

During  the  year  he  sold  plants  from  his 
strawberries  and  raspberries  to  the  amount  of 
about  343.50,  thus  nearly  counterbalancing  the 
cost  of  the  stock  in  the  first  place. 

He  found  time  to  “work  out”  it  little  occa¬ 
sionally  duriug  the  season  in  addition  to  taking 
care  of  his  own  land,  and  for  this  received  at 
the  rate  of  32  per  day  for  garden  labor  without 
board,  and  during  haying  and  harvest  he  re¬ 
ceived  32  a  day  with  board.  In  alt,  he  earned, 
in  22  day's  during  the  season,  the  sum  of  344. 

He  paid  for  cow  pasture  for  the  season..... . $10  00 

For  feed  purchased  for  cow  and  horse,  includ¬ 
ing  hay  and  grain,  he  paid . 410  (M 

For  645  quarts  of  milk  sold  during  the  season  at 

5  cents  he  recalved . . . :?2  25 

For  labor  of  horse  during  the  year . 58  10 

Besides  the  milk  sold,  his  cow,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  milk  for  the  family,  made  all  the 
butter  list'd  iu  the  family  except  for  u  few 
weeks  during  the  Winter.  As  will  be  readily 
seen,  a  large  share  of  the  ’family  supplies  in 
the  way  of  vegetables,  etc.,  were  grown  on 
the  place,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to  a 
comparatively  small  sum. 

Having  a  horse  of  his  own  with  which  to 
draw  his  wood,  he  managed  to  obtain  that 
with  very  little  cost  except  his  own  labor,  pay¬ 
ing  out  during  the  year  for  fuel  only  38.50. 

Theu  iu  the  Fall  he  secured  a  chance  of 
gathering  allpit's  on  shares  for  a  neighbor,  so 
as  to  get  about  75  bushels  of  grafted  apples  for 
his  labor  alone.  Of  these  he  sold  13  barrels  at 
32.50  per  barrel,  briuging  345.  Theu  in  the 
Winter  he  taught  the  school  in  his  district  for 
a  term  of  16  weeks  at  37  per  week,  and  board¬ 
ed  himself.  This  amounted  to  3112. 

One  item  in  the  year’s  work  1  had  over¬ 
looked,  viz. :  he  planted  about  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  farm  of  a  neighbor  ou  shares.  He 


kept  an  account  of  labor,  etc. ,  expended  on 
this,  as  follows: 

Dr. 

May  6— To  day’s  work  planting,  at  $1.50 . $2  85 

“  8—  “  2  days*  "  "  3  00 

“  8 —  “  5  bushels  potatoes  for  one-half  of  the 

seed,  at  75  cents .  3  75 

June  2*1— To  1«  day’s  hoeing,  at  *1.50 .  2  25 

«  29—  “1  ”  “  .  1  50 

*•  29—  “  1]^  barrel  ashes .  75 

July  31—“  labor  in  hand-picking  bugs  during 

the  month..., .  2  00 

Sept.  30— To  six  days’  digging  and  drawing,  at 
$1.50 .  9  00 


Total . $24  50 

Cr. 

Sept.  30— By  one-half  of  130  bushels  potatoes,  65 
bushels,  at  60  cents . $39  00 

From  this  deduct  cost  of  seed,  33.75,  and 
ashes,  75  cents,  in  all  34.50,  which  was  all  he 
expended  above  his  labor,  and  we  have  334.50 
to  add  to  his  income  for  the  year,  as  he  sold  all 
these,  having  retained  enough  from  his  own 
laud  for  family  use. 

Then  we  have  the  following  summary  of  re¬ 
sults  for  this  year: 

Dr. 

To  plants  purchased... . $46  74 

**  Interest  on  the  same .  2  80 

“  cow  pasture  for  season .  10  00 

“  feed  purchased  for  cow  and  horse . 110  00 

“  cash  paid  for  fuel  during  the  year .  3  50 

“  Interest  on  capital  Invested .  50  70 

”  family  expenses  during  the  year .  135  00 


Total . $258  74 

Cr. 

By  beets  sold  during  Summer .  $8  00 

”  carrots  •*  “  5  00 

“  beets  sold  In  the  Fall . 15  00 

“carrots  "  “  . .  7  20 

“  turnips  "  “  .  15  00 

“  potatoes  sold  from  raspberry  patch .  32  50 

“  plants  sold  during  the  year .  42  50 

“  labor  outside  during  the  Summer .  4-1  00 

“  Milk  sold .  32  25 

“  cash  Tceelved  for  labor  of  horse .  58  40 

“  18  barrels  apples,  at  $2.50  .  45  00 

“  cash  received  for  teaching .  112  00 

“  potatoes  sold  from  piece  planted  on  shares..  34  50 


Total . $450  35 

Leaving  a  clear  profit  on  the  year’s  work  of —  91  61 

With  this  he  made  a  payment  of  350  on  the 
property  and  had  left  for  use  to  purchase  crates 
for  the  next  year’s  fruit  crop  and  some  imple¬ 
ments  he  needed,  etc.,  the  balance  of  341.61, 
Besides  the  above  profits  for  this  first  year,  he 
hail  added  something  to  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  way  of  fixing  up  about  the  place, 
although  he  hail  not  gone  to  any  actual  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  same,  except  the  labor  expended 
at  o<ld  times. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  auil  income  of  Riley  Burton’s  fann¬ 
ing,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  gar¬ 
dening  enterprise  during  the  next  two  years, 
but  will  only  give  a  summary  of  results  from 
the  same : 

From  his  strawberry  plantation  of  half  an  acre 
the  second  year  he  sold  plants  to  the  amount 

0  f .  - .  . $38  25 

He  sold  the  fruit  of  Wilson’s,  2,l*i  quarts, realiz¬ 
ing  for  the  same  nn  average  of  10  cents  per 

quart  above  the  cost  Of  picking,  or . 210  00 

Of  Crescents  he  obtained  3,150  quart*,  but  for 
these  through  the  whole  season  he  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  quite  so  large  a  price,  averaging,  above 
cost  of  picking,  nine  cents  per  quart— a  to¬ 
tal  of . . . . .  247  50 

The  Sharptess  did  not  yield  quite  as  well,  but 
for  those  ho  received  a  larger  price,  averaging 
about  12  cents  above  the  picking  on  1,045  qts. .  125  40 


Total  Income  from  strawberries . $621  15 

Tbe  sale  of  plants  from  raspberries  the  second 

year  amounted  to . 27  35 

And  of  fruit  from  raspberries,  420  quarts  at  10 
cents .  43  00 


ceived  398.  He  made  some  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  on  his  house  this  second  year  in 
the  way  of  a  new  roof,  etc.,  and  when  he  came 
to  close  up  his  account  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  found  that  he  had  received,  above  all  the 
expenses  for  support  of  his  family,  fertilizers 
and  implements  purchased  and  improvements 
made,  the  sum  of  3121.45. 

The  following  year,  the  third  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  his  Income  from  strawberries  was...*  597.25 

From  raspberries,  fruit  and  plants.. .  386.00 

And  from  other  sources .  .  115.00 

Total . 1,099.25 

Total  expenses  this  year .  840.25 


Total  from  raspberries . .  $69  35 

This  may  appear  small  as  compared  with  the 
income  from  the  strawberries,  hut  the  labor 
required  in  cultivating  these  raspberries 
was  of  course  proportionately  less.  Besides, 
as  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  a 
knowlege  of  fruit  growing,  the  first  crop  of 
fruit  from  raspberries  is  always  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  what  is  expected  after  the  planta¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  established. 

The  total  income  from  fruit  and  plants  this 
year  amounted,  as  above,  to  3690.50. 

He  purchased  this  season  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  fertilizers,  mainly  of  wood  ashes  and 
bone  dust,  both  of  which  he  found  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Besides,  he  made  use  of  all  the 
manure  he  could  make  on  his  place.composting 
everything  which  could  lie  utilized  for  this 
purpose,  and  with  what  he  got  from  his  cow, 
horse  and  pig  ;as  he  kept  a  pig, thus  furnishing 
the  family  with  a  considerable  share  of  meat 
required  for  the  year,  costing  almost  nothing 
for  feed,  as  there  was  refuse  enough  from  the 
house  and  garden  to  nearly  furnish  it  with 
food  for  the  whole  season,)  he  managed  to  have 
a  compost  heap  of  considerable  size. 

Of  course,  he  found  little  opportunity  for 
work  outside  of  his  own  place  during  this 
Summer,  for  the  cultivation  and  marketing 
of  his  fruits  and  vegetables  took  up  most  of  his 
time,  hut  he  obtained  the  same  chance  of 
teaching  his  district  school  for  the  Winter  as 
before,  anil  at  the  same  rate  of  wages,  though 
or  a  term  of  only  ,14  weeks,  for  which  he  re~ 


Proflt  left .  258.00 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  three 
years  he  had,  besides  supporting  his  family 
and  adding  largely  to  the  value  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  made  a  clear  profit  of  about  3370. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy  sketch,  but  a 
record  of  results  such  as  have  actually  been 
accomplished  auil  may  again  be  accomplished 
in  almost  any  part  of  our  country  by  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  and, 
although  I  have  assumed  fictitious  names  in 
this  narrative,  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
who,  should  they  chance  to  see  this  article, 
will  readily  recognize  the  identity  of  the  party' 
here  represented  as  Riley  Burton. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  “JAPAN 
CLOVER”  (Lespedeza  striata) 
INTO  THIS  COUNTRY. 


HON.  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


This  little  leguminous  plant,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  in  the  past.  15 
years,  is  one  among  the  numerous  importa¬ 
tions  from  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Continent,  a  portion  of  the  world  so 
remote  from  us,  and  yet  so  similar  in  its  flora, 
as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  botanists 
I  first  foimd  the  plant,  about  35  years  ago.  in 
the  Paiish  of  St.  John's  Berkeley,  about  40 
miles  north  of  Charleston.  S.C.  Afterwards  I 
found  it  again  about  10  miles  from  the  city, 
in  both  cases  growing  in  patches  along  the 
road-side.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  speci¬ 
mens  were  sent  to  me  from  one  of  the  interior 
counties  of  the  State  above  Columbia.  It  was 
evidently  a  species  of  Lespedeza,  but  certainly 
not  one  of  the  several  species  described  in  the 
botany  books.  Some  of  it  was  sent  to  Prof. 
A.  Gray  for  examination,  and  on  comparison 
with  specimens  from  Japan  in  Dr.  Torrey's 
collection  aud  also  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plant,  it  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  Japan  species,  Lespedeza  striata  of  Hooker 
&  Arnott — the  Desm odium  striatum  of  Thun- 
berg. 

But  how  did  the  foreign  plant  find  its  way 
to  our  shores — and  when?  I  can  only  offer 
what  appears  the  most  probable  solution.  We 
have  many  exotic  plants  which  have  been 
brought  over  from  distant  countries,  and  have 
become  thoroughly  naturalized,  and  their 
number  is  increasing  aunually.  They  come 
over  in  various  ways — many  of  them  in  the 
ballast  of  vessels  discharged  on  the  wharves; 
some  as  a  mixture  with  other  seeds,  and  some, 
again,  of  the  smaller  seeds  adhering  to  pack 
ages  of  goods.  This  is  all  well  known,  and 
small  seeds  like  these,  could  readily  have  been 
brought  over  in  any  of  these  ways.  As  the 
plants  were  first  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  the  probability  is  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  through  that  port.  As  to  the  time 
when  they  were  introduced  we  can  have  no 
exact  proofs.  The  plant  was  unknown  to  the 
earlier  botanists.  Both  Walter  and  McBride 
lived  in  the  region  of  country  where  I  first 
discovered  it.  Walter  makes  no  allusion  to  it 
in  his  “Flora  Caroliniana.”  McBride  was  one 
of  Elliott's  coadjutors  in  the  compilation  of 
“Sketches  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,”  and  would  probably  have  seen 
it  if  it  was  then  growing  in  that  region.  Prob¬ 
ability  seems  therefore  to  point  to  Charleston 
as  the  port  of  entrance,  and  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  as  the  time  of  its  in¬ 
troduction. 

Nothing  more  was  thought  of  this  new 
plant,  except  as  an  addition  to  tbe  list  of  our 
naturalized  exotics  interesting  only  to  botan¬ 
ists.  when  about  1867  it  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  farmers  and  others  as  a  new 
forage  plant  which  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
had  suddenly  appeared  in  great,  quantities  on 
old  fields  aud  waste  lands  thrown  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  1  had  specimens  of  it  seut  to  me 
by  the  Agricultural  Club  in  Augusta,  Gn.,  also 
from  various  places  iu  Georgia,  this  State  aud 
North  Carolina,  and  even  from  as  far  west  os 
Alabama.  The  agricultural  and  other  papers 
were  full  of  it.  It  was  represented  as  a  god¬ 
send  to  our  impoverished  country ;  stock  of  all 
kinds  devoured  it  eagerly ;  it  was  to  take  the 
place  of  clover  and  the  foreign  grasses,  as  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  our  regiou.  The  most  ex¬ 
travagant  accounts  were  published,  and  expec¬ 


tations  raised  as  to  its  great  value.  Like 
many  other  things  which  have  some  merit,  it 
was  killed  by  too  much  praise.  When  after¬ 
wards  a  more  sober  judgment  prevailed  and 
its  merits  were  examined,  it  was  found  to  pos¬ 
sess  some  value,  but  not  to  deserve  the  over¬ 
wrought  praise  it  had  received.  I  wrote  an 
account  of  its  early  history,  and  tbe  supposed 
manner  of  its  wide  dissemination  for  one  of 
our  magazines,  and  as  the  plant  was  so  well 
known  as  to  need  a  common  name,  I  dubbed 
it  “Japan  Clover,  "though  really,  as  every  one 
knows,  it  is  not  a  true  clover.  This  was  about 
1868.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  plant, 
in  all  kinds  of  soil,  in  old  fields  covering  acres 
of  ground,  at  nearly  all  the  railroad  stations  in 
this  State  and  Georgia.  We  have  plenty  of 
it  here  all  around  us,  and  I  have  examined 
closely  its  habits  and  manner  of  growth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  annual.  The  small 
orbicular  peds,  each  containing  a  single  seed, 
are  formed  in  the  axils  of  each  leaf.  They 
ripen  here  during  September  and  October. 
The  plants  then  begin  to  decline  like  other  an¬ 
nuals,  and  are  killed,  roots  and  tops,  by  the 
first  heavy  frost.  The  seeds  which  are  very 
numerous,  spring  up  during  November  and 
December,  grow  slowly  all  Winter,  but  make 
very  little  progress  till  warm  Spring  weather. 
On  poor,  sandy  soil,  it  has  a  branching,  pro¬ 
cumbent,  spreading  habit,  and  affords  but 
little  pasturage.  On  rich,  damp  soils  I  have 
seen  it  growing  up  thickly  to  the  hight  of  IS 
inches  or  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  very  small 
and  the  stems  too  hard  and  woody  to  make  a 
desirable  hay.  Where  grazing  animals  have 
access,  it  is  kept  so  closely  cropped  as  to  make 
but  little  show.  I  have  seen  horses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  all  cropping  it,  and  apparently 
preferring  it  to  the  other  vegetation.  But  I 
think  it  will  never  be  of  any  value  as  a  crop 
to  be  cultivated  like  clover  and  the  grasses. 
It  might  be  found  of  advantage  to  scatter  the 
seeds  over  pasture  grounds,  and  thus  have 
another  hardy  forage  plant  which  can  take 
care  of  itself,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the 
pasturage. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to 
the  wonderful  spread  of  this  plant,  its  sudden 
and  simultaneous  appearance  (as  supposed) 
over  large  areas  of  country,  and  at  such  dis¬ 
tant  points.  I  think  this  is  capable  of  easy  ex¬ 
planation.  It  seeds  very  abundantly.  The 
seed  pods  are  small  and  sufficiently  hairy  to 
cause  them  to  adhere  to  any  rough  object,  and 
thus  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
Once  introduced,  they  spread  rapidly  by  the 
washing  of  rains  and  the  movement  of  animals. 
It  is  probable  that  the  plant  was  spreading 
slowly  and  unnoticed  before  the  war.  getting 
a  foothold,  as  they  usually  do  at  first,  about 
railroad  stations  and  other  public  thorough¬ 
fares.  During  the  four  years  of  war  a  new 
and  more  powerful  impetus  was  found  in  the 
movements  of  troops,  and  especially  of  cavalry 
passing  to  and  fro  through  the  country,  the 
transportation  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  forage, 
gram,  beeves  and  other  things  traversing  the 
country  in  every  direction.  It  was  not  until 
the  war  was  over  and  people  began  to  settel 
down  to  a  more  quiet  life,  and  to  look  about 
for  means  of  subsistence  that  a  plant  of  the 
kind  would  be  likely  to  attract  notice.  It  was 
no  mysterious  advent  of  a  new  and  valuable 
forage  plant,  but  only  the  operation  of  simple 
and  natural  laws. 

Aiken  Co.,  S.  C. 


HOW  TWO  GIRLS  TRIED  FARMING. 


“Well,  Dot,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  now  that  your  Alma  Mater  is  done 
wnth  you  .'  Don’t  say  “teach,”  for  you  know  as 
well  as  I  what  that  means  here,  a  grinding 
life  and  nTental  stagnation.  That  is  what  they 
all  come  to  in  a  couple  of  years.  Look  at 
Kate  aud  Belle;  who  would  ever  think  those 
worn-out  creatures  were  once  as  alive  and  as 
full  of  interest  as  you  and  I  are?  And  yet  they 
have  been  in  the  Brookvale  school  but  two 
years.” 

Alice  Gordon  aud  Dorothea  Carew  were  af¬ 
flicted  with  that  cast-off  feeling  that  seems  to 
come  over  the  newly  made  alumnus ;  that 
feeling  which  the  various  brother  Joe’s  and 
cousin  Toms  express  in  the  tragic  exclamation, 
“What  in  thunder  am  I  going  to  do  next!” 

The  two  girls  had  made  plans  of  course. 
Young  people  do.  But  now,  something  must 
be  done,  for  neither  of  them,  true  Western 
girls  as  they  were,  thought  for  a  moment  of 
living  tamely  at  home,  and  taking  an  elder 
daughter’s  share  in  a  slender  income.  “It  is 
true  enough,”  replied  Dorothea,  “that  the 
prospect  for  teachers,  especially  in  the  cities, 
is  dismal.  No,  of  course  I  do  not  want  to 
grind  nor  stagnate,  but  what  is  a  girl  to  do? 
A  question  that  hundreds  of  girls  are  asking  at 
this  moment  aud  it  is  as  unanswered  as  ever. 
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Alice  was  knitting  her  handsome  brows  in 
deep  thought.  Presently  she  broke  out  with 
— ‘‘Dot.  have  you  a  good  deal  of  patience  and 
energy,  and  a  little  money?  You  remember 
the  plans  we  made  when  we  were  Sophomores 
to  live  together  in  a  dear  little  cottage  some¬ 
where.  after  we  were  graduated? 

1  have  built  a  charming-  castle  on  the  cot¬ 
tage  foundation.  Just  let  me  think  a  moment 
and  I'll  put  it  in  shape  to  tell  you." 

Alice  was  tall,  dark  and  haudsome,  Dot 
was  what  you  would  thiuk  from  her  pet  name, 
round,  fair  and  good-natured,  w  ith  a  positive 
little  way  of  her  own. 

“And  don't  you  remember,"  said  Dot,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  the  spirit  of  reminiscence  regard¬ 
less  of  Miss  Gordon's  warning  that  she  was 
going  to  think.  “Don't  you  remember  we 
used  to  talk  of  fruit-raising  and  small  farm¬ 
ing  in  a  general  way?  I  should  not.be surprised 
if  we  came  round  to  those  old  visions  again." 

“And  why  notf’  demanded  Alice  with  a 
kind  of  suppressed  energy.  “We  believed 
then  we  could  doit,  and  surely  there  is  nothing 
but  bad  luck,  public  opiuiou  aud  discourage¬ 
ment  to  prevent  us  from  carrying  it  out:  I 
mean  the  fruit  raising  project,  “Now  Allie, 
don't  get  excited  aud  fire  me  all  up,  or  we  shall 
surely  get  extravagant  and  forget  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  and  calculating.  Suppose  we  take  a  walk 
up  Woolsey  canon  and  talk  it  over  quietly. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  it." 

They  talked  it  over  pro  and  con.  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  possible  for 
two  girls  to  own  and  carry  on  a  small  fruit 
farm.  That  decision  was  one  important  step. 
The  next  important  step  was  to  provide  the 
means,  which  involved  more  plans,  discussions 
aud  “walks  to  talk  it  over."  Alice  proposed 
spending  the  vacation  now  before  them  in  ex¬ 
ploring  some  of  the  northward  counties  of  the 
State,  Plumas,  Butte  or  Yuba. 

“I  know  some  influential  people  up  in  Plu¬ 
mas  County,"  said  Alice  musingly.  “And 
with  the  teacher's  certificate  we  shall  get  c  u 
our  University  diplomas  surely,  if  there  are 
any  public  schools  up  there  to  be  had,  I  dou't 
see  w  hy  we  should  not  have  them.  Teachers 
are  not  very  anxious  to  get  into  those  out-of 
the-wav  places,  so  1  guess  the  competition  will 
not  be  alarming. 

“If  Plumas  will  not  do  I  know  some  people 
in  Yuba.  There  are  ever  so  many  rich  farm¬ 
ers  aud  mine  owners  scattered  about  the 
county.  I  know  the  Bentons  very  well — spent 
one  long  vacation  with  them.  It  is  a  glorious 
country.  Allie." 

“Dot,  California  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  square  miles  of  possibilities,  aud  1  am 
sure  there  are  two  delightful  country 
schools  up  north  somewhere  just  waiting  for 
us:  say  with  about  “0  pupils  and  a  princi¬ 
pal’s  salary.  Probably  the  former  teachers 
have  just,  decided  to  be  married;  country 
girls  usually  do."  “How  much  money  have 
you  available?"  and  Dot’s  face  wore  what 
her  younger  brother  called  her  “I  mean 
business”  look. 

(To  be  Continued  ) 


for  Women 

•JONDOCTEl)  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


AN  IDEAL  WIFE. 

A  FluCRJt  <iuile  tall,  and  decidedly  plump. 

Still  not  too  [dump  to  be  faultlessly  neat; 

A  mouth  rather  large,  and  decidedly  firm, 

Still  not  too  firm  to  be  womanly  sweet. 

Eyes  Kray  or  brown  with  a  quick  gleam  of  mischief; 

Kent  soft  In  the  shadow  of  some  tale  of  woe; 
Helling  to  tears  at  the  grief  or  another, 

Still  bringing  warm  sunshine  wherever  they  go. 

Complexion— well,  fair,  but  spotless  and  Hear, 

With  Just  a  faint  tinge  of  the  wild  mountain  rose; 
Hair  bright  and  brown,  in  ripples  and  waves. 

With  a  golden  st  rand  mingled  which  the  sun  shows- 

Her  foot  must  be  neat  and  her  hand  must  be  small, 

At  least  such  a  wife  I  should  choose; 

Just  fancy  a  man  with  his  senses  all  straight. 

Loving  a  girl  who  took  sevens  In  shoes. 

She  mils!  be  rather  clever  and  quite  Intellectual, 

Sllll  not  above  keeping  your  buttons  In  trim, 

Who’d  Chatter  wit  h  you  o’er  the  news  of  the  day—  . 
Read  Ryrou,  too,  and  appreciate  him. 

A  woman  who’d  take  the  bright  side  of  a  picture, 

Still  with  some  sense  and  a  will  of  her  own; 

WhO’d  cheerfully  shoulder  her  burden  of  life, 

And  share  all  your  troubles  when  riches  have  flown. 

And  when  from  this  world  with  its  pleasures  and 
pain, 

Towards  your  long  home  you  are  drifting  away. 
You’ll  find  as  you’re  nearing  the  eelioless  shore, 

She  loves  you  the  same,  tlio’  you’re  feeble  and  gray. 

E.  a.  s. 


THE  RURAL  PRIZES  OFFERED  LAST 
DECEMBER  AWARDED. 

THE  PRIZE^T AKER6, 

THE  ARTICLES  RECEIVED  WILL  AP¬ 
PEAR  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Reading  the  articles  upon  the  special  sub¬ 
jects,  that  have  been  sent  us  in  response  to  our 
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invitation  some  months  since,  has  consumed 
more  time  than  we  thought  would  be  required 
for  so  doing.  Then  we  received  so  many  after 
the  offer  was  practically  closed ,  that  we  waited 
awhile  longer  in  order  that  all  who  so  desired 
could  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  last  chance. 
While  most  of  our  friends  have  undoubtedly 
well  considered  the  subjects  which  they  have 
chosen,  we  think  that  number  eight  “Our 
American  Girls"  has  been  handled  in  the 
ablest  manner,  although  numbers  four  aud 
six  show  much  of  thought  and  culture.  We 
thank  all  who  have  so  kindly  responded,  and 
hope  that  their  articles  may  aid  in  making  the 
Woman’s  Department  more  interesting  and 
instructive  the  preseut  year.  We  would 
much  like  indeed,  to  have  our  friends  feel 
that  the  Department  is  always  open  for  a  free 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  on  almost 
every  subject.  It  will  then  be  more  valuable 
as  we  come  to  realize  that  it  is  a  liviug  part  of 
every  household,  into  which  tlie  Rural  Linds 
a  welcome.  We  believe  that  all  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  award  of  premiums:  and  as  was 
stated  at  the  outset,  the  wishes  of  those  who 
have  expressed  them,  shall  be  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible,  aud  when  not  possible,  as  in 
several  cases,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prizes 
when  received  will  not  prove  bo  be  “  just  the 
thing  I  do  not  want,” 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  writers 
whose  contributions  have  drawn  the  premiums. 
The  first,  will  be  published  next  week: 

“  City  aud  Country  Kitchens;"  Kate  Nich¬ 
ols.  Henderson  Co, ,  N.  C.  “  Dining  in  the  Old- 
time  aud  the  New;"  Mrs.  Sarah  Rowell. 
Vt,  “Rural  Homes  Within  aud  Without;’’ 
Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Douglass.  N.  Y.  “  Time  to 
Rise  and  Retire;”  Mrs.  Mary  Ely,  Iowa.  “  How 
bo  Spend  the  Evenings;’’  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack, 
Canada.  “Personal  Adornment;'’  Mrs.  E,  D. 
Boardmau,  N.  Y.  “  Our  American  Girls;” 
Miss  Bertha  Winkler,  Pa.  ”  Woman’s  Recre¬ 
ation;"  Zena  Clayboura.  “Amateur  Art 
Work,”  etc.  Mrs.  T.  L.  Grimes,  La.  “A  Modern 
Christmas  Dinner;’’  Mrs.  G.  Thompson,  Fla 


“CLASHING." 

CARRIE  V. 


’Tis  seldom  I  allow  myself  to  interfere  with 
other  people’s  affaire,  but  when  I  see  a  clash¬ 
ing  among  newspaper  writers,  says  I.  then 
says  I,  now  step  in,  ’cause  ’tis  your  time  now — 
to  say  "tain't  pretty,  tliat's  all.  And  there  are 
so  many  pretty  things  to  talk  about,  real  beau¬ 
ties  they  are,  too,  why  should  I  or  my  neigh¬ 
bors  bother  about  the  ugly  things?  I  says, 
says  I,  let  ’em  alone,  'cause  they  are  of  no  real 
value  aud  they  rile  one’s  temper,  too.  The 
ugly  things  of  life  are  little  bits  of  snippy 
things,  happening  every  day,  not  of  any  ac¬ 
count  taken  singly,  but  bunch  them  and  land 
sakes alive!  they  are  like  brine  poured  on  a 
fresh  cut.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that 
these  unpleasant  trifles  affect  sensitive  natures 
and  weakly  people  mostly,  The  ones  who 
ought  not  to  have  anything  irritating  or  har¬ 
assing.  While  strong,  hopeful  ones  like  you 
or  I,  with  buoyant  spirits  seldom  clash  with 
any  one,  anybody  or  anything.  They  call  for 
no  apologies,  ’cause  they  sec  no  censure  in  ev¬ 
ery  little  smitch  of  a  thing  that’s  been  said  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  are  not  twisting  and 
turning  this  and  that,  in  every  way  possible  to 
get  the  wrong  side  out  so  as  to  make  It  appear 
wrong  on  both  sides.  The  over-sensitive  na¬ 
tures  mean  no  harm,  still  they  are  always  stir¬ 
ring  up  little  things,  magnifying  a  frog  until 
he  swells  into  an  ox,  and  generally  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  feeling  toward  one  or  more  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  neigblKirhood.  Now  it  don’t  pay.  And 
I  say,  says  1  to  all  such  natures,  don’t  let  any¬ 
body  find  out  how  nut  of  trim  you  are,  how 
easily  the  least  little  tinty  thing  can  clash  with 
you — but  just  go  and  “clear  the*  bile"  out  of 
your  system,  have  a  good  night's  sleep  and  a 
good  day’s  work;  wake  thorough  work  of  it. 
Clash  with  yourself  physically  until  your  sys¬ 
tem  runs  true ,  then  trust  to  clashing  with 
your  neighbor  if  you  care  to  uud  through  the 
paper  if  you  will.  Then  I  say,  says  i,  just, 
give  it  to  ’em,  clear,  sharp  uud  strong,  so  as 
outsiders  can  have  one  real  good  laugh  at  least, 
and  make  ns  want  to  hear  more. 


CONSIDER  YOUR  WIFE’S  FEELINGS. 


Ik  your  wife  is  sensitive,  do  not  ignore  the 
fact.  Refrain  from  jesting  with  her  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  there  is  danger  of  wounding  her 
feelings.  Remember  that  she  treasures  every 
word  you  utter.  Do  not  speak  of  some  vir¬ 
tues  in  another  man’s  wife  to  remind  your 
own  of  a  fault.  Do  not  reproach  your  wife 
with  personal  defects,  for,  if  she  bus  sensibil¬ 
ity,  you  iullict  a  wound  difficult  to  heal.  Do 
not  treat,  your  wife  with  inattention  in  com¬ 
pany;  it  touches  her  pride,  and  she  will  not  re 
spent  you  more,  or  love  you  better  for  it.  Do 
not  upbraid  your  wife  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person;  the  sense  of  your  disregard  f ot¬ 
her  feelings  will  prevent  her  acknowledging 


her  fault.  Do  not  entertain  your  wife  by 
praising  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
other  women.  If  you  would  have  a  pleasant 
home  and  a  cheeiful  wife,  pass  your  evenings 
under  your  own  roof.  Do  not  he  stem  and  si¬ 
lent  in  your  own  house  and  remarkable  for  so- 


“nose  that  smells  everything,'’  and  my  house¬ 
maids  and  the  young  “morning  star"  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  Anaximander,  all  have  the 
faculty  of  sailing  from  one  cud  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  to  the  other  and  leaving  every  door 
ajar  in  their  rear,  so  that  wherever  1  may  be 
about  the  house  1  urn  continuously  made  aware 
of  the  condition  of  things  by  my  olfactories. 
When  I  would  be  absent  for  the  day,  the 
moment  I  would  enter  the  front  hall,  1  would 
be  greeted  with  an  odor  that  no  chemist  ever 
combined  -the  combined  smells  of  the  kitchen 
cookery.  How  furious  I  got,  over  it,  and  bow 
nearly  I  talked  my  “head  off"  over  it.  Five 
doors  between  my  library  and  the  kitchen,  and 
yet  the  “pesky”  smell  of  cookery  would  daily 
creep  through  the  house  to  drive  me  into  a 
state  of  desperation. 

Of  course,  there  comes  a  time  in  all  expe¬ 
rience  when  desperation  breeds  a  remedy,  and 
one  day  as  I  stood  in  a  railway  station  I  observ¬ 
ed  that  the  outdoor  “  longed  to"  of  itself  after 
every  outgoerand  incomer,'  On  the  Lack  of 
it  was  a  simple  spiral  spring  that  acted  like 
magic  in  closing  the  door.  The  next  time  1 
went  into  the  city,  1  stepped  into  a  hard¬ 
ware  shop  and  asked  for  a  machine  that  would 
shut  doors  after  careless  people,  aud  the  sales¬ 
man  at  once  produced  a  spiral  spring,  with  all 
the  lixiugs  for  85  cents,  and  showed  me  how 
it  should  be  put  ou.  1  put.  it  on  the  door 
leading  from  the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen, 
and  since  then  I  have  had  )>eaee.  Aud  ouly 
to  think  of  purchasing  relief  for  35  cents;  of 
being  no  longer  obliged  to  sing  out  number¬ 


less  times  a  day  that  the  doors  be  closed,  and 
to  feel  assured  that  I  can  abandon  the  king- 
dotu  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  re¬ 
turning,  find  its  atmosphere  respectably  free 
from  smells!  A  lady  who  chanced  to  be  visit¬ 
ing  me  and  beheld  my  elation  at  having 
overcome  a  great  annoyance  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pense,  declared  that  she  should  put,  a  spring 
on  her  front  door,  as  it  “was  always  being 

left  open."  And  are 
there  not  many  other 
housekeepere  who  are 
greatly’  tormented  by- 
some  perverse  door, 
which  is  always  left 
ajar  ?  If  so,  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  a  spring  for  the 
ill,  which  is  both  cheap 
aud  effective.  These 
spiral  springs  come  in 
three  sizes,  aud  for 
very  heavy  doors,  two 
tire  needed  !  but  the 
largest  size  will,  alone, 
close  the  ordinary 
house  door.  In  Phila- 
delphia  shops  one  costs 
thirty-five  cents  com¬ 
plete.  You  should 
observe  carefully  at 
what  angle  to  fasten  the  Spring,  or  how 
much  of  it  should  rest  against  the  door  and 
how  much  on  the  floor  casing,  for  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  spring  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  how  it  is  adjusted.  If  you  haven’t  a 
mechanical  eye  you  better  take  a  man  along 
with  you,  when  you  are  to  buy  it,  provided 
“the  man"  is  mechanical." 

There  is  a  tiu  measure  which  I  like  well:  it 
is  very  ingeniously’  made  of  block  tin,  is  small 
at  the  bot  tom  aud  large  at  the  top,  and  meas¬ 
ures  by’  graduated  distances,  all  the  measures 
by’  half  measures  from  a  gill  to  a  quart. 
It  has  a  largo  flat  bottom  to  stand  on  and  is 
extremely’  convenient  and  “  handy."  It  costs 
sixty-five  cents,  and  should  last  one’s  life  time. 

Rolling  pins  are  made  of  glare,  for  greater 
coolness  in  rolling  out  pastry. 

In  making  new  pillows  or  renovating  bed¬ 
ding,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  much  la¬ 
bor  and  care  will  be  saved,  if  all  the  pillows 
in  the  house  are  of  one  size.  It  is  a  nuisance 
to  have  pillow  cases  of  different  sizes. 

In  sweeping  down  walls,  pin  a  soft  cloth 
over  t  he  brush  end  of  the  broom. 

Camphor  for  {lacking  with  woolens  and  for 
Summer,  now  comes  in  small  oblong  cakes, 
at  two  cents  a  cake — a  great  convenience 
and  economy  over  the  old  way  of  buy¬ 
ing  camphor  by  the  pound  or  half  pound  in  a 
lump. 

The  best  broiler  for  meat  is  of  wire,  and 
costs  about  fifteen  cents.  It  opens  and  closes 
something  like  a  book,  and  has  a  long  handle. 
The  iron  broiler  perforated  with  holes,  which 
costs  hal  f  a  dollar,  was  very’  popular  for  a  time. 
There  can  tie  nothing  better  than  wire  for  a 
broiler,  as  it  admits  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire 
to  the  entire  surface  of  the  meat,  which  is 
necessary.  Iron  broilers  or  gridirons  do  not 
admit,  of  this — besides  being  heavy  aud  diffi¬ 
cult  to  clean. 


The  printer  made  my  recipe  for  Graham 
muffins  in  issue  of  May’  5  read  “  Beat  like 
mead"  “Beat  like  MAD  !”  It  should  be  in 
capitals  ! 


EVERY-DAY  HOUSE— “AFTER  MANY 
DAYS.” 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


A  week  of  preparation,  a  month  of  ab¬ 
sence,  and  a  week  to  recover  from  fatigue 
aud  once  more  we  are  in  May-time,  and  the 
Violets  are  in  blossom  in  the  garden  of  “Every¬ 
day  House."  What,  dropped  threads  to  pick 
up  I  What  stories  of  our  travels  to  toll !  How 
the  children  have  grown!  and  the  amateur 
house-keepers  have  worked  hard  to  gel  things 
in  ordersothut.  “mother"  would  not  feel  that,  she 
had  been  so  much  missed,  The  snow  isa  dream 
of  the  past,  and  for  the  third  time  this  season 
I  see  the  forest  trees  put  forth  their  (lowers. 
A  month  ago  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  t  hey’  were 
just,  ns  I  see  them  here  now;  t  wo  weeks  later 
in  Boston,  they  again  blossomed.  It  is  the 
yearly  miracle  thrice  repeated  for  me,  and 
Crocuses  ah» I  Hyacinths  will  give  me  this  year 
six  weeks  of  bloom. 

1  found  the  mail  nutter  had  been  accumu¬ 
lating  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  among 
other  things  T  was  much  pleased  with  a  little 
book  sent  me  by  Helen  Campbell,  the  talented 
editor  of  the  “Household”  of  The  Continent, 

I  advise  every  one  interested  lu  housekeeping 
to  procure  one  at.  once,  the  price  living  only’ 
50  cents.  It  is  called  the  “Housekeejiers’  Year 
Book,”  Besides  a  page  of  household  accounts, 
it  gives  one  family  dinner,  “The  Day's  Work” 
and  Dints  on  marketing,  inventory  of  supplies 
on  hand,  and  many  other  useful  hints.  The 
heading  of  each  week  is  a  well-eliosen  verse, 
and  in  view  of  my  return,  I  was  very  much 


ciability  elsewhere.  Take  your  sunshine  home 
with  you.  w.  A.  B. 


Clearing  Off.— Fig.  “07. 


Domestic  (£  to  no  mi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  KMIIY  MAPLE. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  DOORS  CLOSED- 
KITCHEN  SMELLS— A  NEW  MEAS¬ 
URE-GLASS  ROLLING-PIN— PIL¬ 
LOWS— CAMPHOR  CAKES— 

BEST  MEAT  BROILER- 
ERRATUM. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


I  remember  reading  a  very  funny  story 
once  called  "My  Wife’s  Nose" — how  her  nose 
detected  many  strange  smells,  often  to  her 
husband’s  annoyance;  but  one  night  his  life 
was  saved  by  her  “peculiar  nose,"  and  he  ever 
after  held  her  keeu  smelling  power  in  high 
esteem.  I  suppose  every  "wholesome  house¬ 
keeper,”  lieeomes  from  the  exercise  of  percep¬ 
tion,  keen-scented,  and  upon  entering  a  house 
detects  odore  that  uro  overlooked  by’  earelere 
or  unobservant  persons.  Nature  aud  educa¬ 
tion  also  have  much  to  do,  as  regards  the  del¬ 
icacy  of  the  organ  of  smell,  as  persons  of 
refinement  are  far  more  sensitive  to  odors  than 
persons  who  are  less  refined,  and  it  not  [in¬ 
frequently’  happens  that  delicate  health  sharp¬ 
ens  the  smelling  faculty  to  a  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  degree.  At  all  events,  as  a  protection  to 
health,  t  he  organ  of  smell  is  one  of  the  best 
guards  wrc  have,  and  can  be  cultivated,  like 
any  other  organ  of  souse,  to  extreme  acuteness- • 
r  used  frequently  to  be  much  amused  by  my 
little  boy  of  two  or  three  years,  who  woulil 
detect  the  slightest  presence  of  gas  in  the 
house,  aud  would  instantly  run  and  push  up 
the  windows  as  if  his  life  were  in  great,  peril. 
But  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  what 
I  had  in  mind  to  comment  on  at  the  outset, 
were  smells  from  the  kitchen,  how  they’  fill 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  a  house;  such  delec¬ 
table  odore  t<i  greet  one  when  entering  from 
the  fresh  out-of-door  air!  If  1  had  a  kitchen 
with  a  skvlight  veutilator,  as  has  one  of  ray 
friends,  I  should  have  been  spared  a  great 
deal  of  “trouble” — what  we  ordinarily  call 
trouble.  For  I  have  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
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“Pearl”  for  preserving  cream,  SI  per  lb. 
“Snow  Flake”  for  preserving  milk,  cheese  and 

butter,  50  cts.  per  lb. 
“Queen”  for  preserving  eggs,  green  corn  on  the 
ear,  &e.,  50  cts,  per  lb. 
“Aqua-Vitae”  for  preserving  fluid  extracts, 
without  alcohol,  &e.,  $1  per  lb. 
“Anti-Ferment.”  “Anti-Fly”  and  “Anti-Mold” 

are  explained  by  their  names.  50  cts.  per  lb. 
Improves  Food. 

Every  article  of  food  treated  by  “Rex  Mag¬ 
nus,”  remains  perfectly  sweet,  natural  in  fla¬ 
vor.  lipens,  and  indeed  is  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  effects  of  this  king  of  preservative  agents. 

It  is  Tasteless  and  Harmless. 

Banquets  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Boston.  Max?., 
and  Chicago,  HI.,  have  been  held,  at  which 
food,  treated  and  saved  as  Prof.  Johnson 
treated  his  articles  of  food,  were  served. 
These  public  demonstrations  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  this  preparation  were  uniformly  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  invited  and  attendant  guests — 
and  they  came  from  every  branch  and  walk  of 
domestic  and  private  life,  and  embraced  men 
of  national  ana  international  fame. 

Wins  Applause. 

The  press  of  the  country  applaud  the  results; 
the  people  at  large,  both  in  this  and  every  oth¬ 
er  country,  need  “Rex  Magnus,"  and.  better 


struck  with  the  quotation  for  this  particular 
week: 

“Thou  cftllest  mine  own  *a  narrow  spot’, 

And  I'rottost,  hut  hast  thou  forgot 
That  far  ami  far  this  earth  Is  spread, 

The  one  sky  stretching  overhead, 

One  earth,  one  sky,  one  common  air, 

One  household  'neaf.h  one  father’s  care.” 

Among  my  letters  were  some  from  Ru¬ 
ral  subscribers,  casting  a  doubt  on  the 
“moonlight”  view  of  Every-day  House.  I 
must  first  say  that  the  “powers  that  be”  in  the 
Rural  Office  did  not  consult  me  when  they 
published  the  picture,  and  to  me  it  was  a  gen¬ 
uine  surprise.  But  if  auy  reader  comes  to  see 
me,  aud  chooses  a  time  when  the  moon  is  full, 
the  flower  beds  aud  trees  and  the  south  end  of 
the  house  will  look  exactly  as  in  the  picture, 
the  barn  and  all  out-buildings  being  on  the 
north  side.  Perhaps  the  artist  had  in  view 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  lines, 

“Ho  who  would  see  fair  Melrose  right 
Go  visit  it  by  pale  moonlight.” 

Come  ami  see  us,  doubting  readers,  we  are  not 
so  “shadowy”  as  we  seem,  and  “Naboth"  is  at 
this  momeut  tying  up  the  twelve-year-old 
grape  vines  that  still  bear  fruit — iu  the  market 
basket,  as  well  as  on  paper.  While  absent 
many  new  recipes  come  to  hand,  a  few  of 
which  I  will  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of 
readers.  One  was  camphor  ice  for  chapped 
hands:  simply  two  ounces  of  gum  camphor  to 
one  pound  of  mutton  tallow — melt  and  beat 
together  and  run  into  a  mold,  A  friend, 
whose  silver  seemed  always  freshly  cleaned, 
told  me  she  scraped  white  chalk  to  a  flue 
powder  and  wot  it  to  a  cream  with  ammonia; 
dip  a  soft  cloth  iu  the  mixture:  lot  it  dry  on  a 
momeut  aud  polish  with  chamois.  I  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  bottle  of  liuiment  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  carry  to  an  invalid  aud  found  it  was 
made  as  follows:  Two  eggs,  well  Iteateu,  and 
mixed  carefully  with  half  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
half  a  gill  of  ammonia,  a  gill  of  turpentine 
and  one  ounce  of  guin  guaiacum.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism.  I  found 
almost  every  frieud  I  visited  had  her  own 
ideas  of  domestic  economy,  and  particularly 
of  the  different  methods  of  cooking,  no  two 
seeming  to  think  alike,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  each  one’s  opinion  on  this  important 
topic,  aud  I  may  be  able  to  give  now  and  then 
glimpses  of  other  minds  aud  methods  than 
my  own. 

Talking  with  “Emily  Maple”  on  these  sul> 
jects,  I  was  enchanted  with  the  earnestness  of 
her  manner  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  aud  it  seemed  to  me  no  paper  could  fail 
to  succeed  if  the  whole  household  entered 
into  it  with  one  heart  and  mind,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  ■’telling  tales  out  of 
school"  if  I  record  my  admiration  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  editor  as  ho  trundled  a  barrow  ami 
planted  potatoes  in  that  enchanted  ground. 
Its  work  and  experience  arc  no  myth  aud  the 
pretty  home  looks  well  either  by  moon  or 
day-light.  I  call  that  man,  or  woman  either,  a 
martyr  who  gives  uptime  and  money  for  the 
sake  of  experiments  for  the  good  of  others, 
and  such  tathe  Rural  work.  What  a  plea¬ 
sure  it  is  to  see  the  treasures  we  covered  in 
Autumn  return  to  us  in  Spring.  I  aniglad  to 
be  able  to  state  that-  strawberries  are  showing 
a  fair  promise,  no  frost  having  injured  them. 
I  looked  with  misgivings  at  my  new  Rose', 
Barones;  Rothschild,  for  which  I  had  paid 
Peter  Henderson  $1.50  last  Spring.  But  it  is 
alive  to  the  tip,  und  1  do  not  repine;  the  hy¬ 
brids  are  not  all  hardy  here  and  1  ntu  glud  to 
add  to  the  list,  aud  its  flowers  are  indeed  the 
very  pinkest  satin  I  ever  saw.  Only  w  here 
the  snow  has  been  too  deep,  have  the  plants 
suffered  the  fate  of  Dosdemona,  to  which 
some  Daisies  and  Hollyhocks  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tim.  Well,  one  must  be  contented;  thif  days 
are  fine  and  we  can  labor  and  wait,  and  so 
long  as  faith  remains  wo  can  go  on  w  ith  brave 
hearts,  knowing  that  the  fruition  will  come. 


Urtr  ^uhttcatir  tin 


Practical  Arithmetic  made  easy,  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  for  all,  by  this  unique  and  wonderful  work. 
Is  worth  its  wi  lelit  in  gold  t<>  everyone  not  quick  in 
figures.  Contain-  nearly  1004)01) bcsinebs  Calculations, 
simple  and  1-RAiTiC.tBl.R  Rules  and  oUioinai.  Methods 
—the  citRAM  of  till- front  and  useful  science— which 
makes  It  possible  anil  hast  for  any  fine,  even  n  child, 
to  make  rrmrtiioT  and  inslantnneuits  computations 
In  (iraiu.  Stuck.  Hay,  dial.  Cotton.  Merchandise, 
Interest ,  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Wages,  Meas¬ 
urement,  of  Lumber.  Logs.  Cist  crus.  Tanks,  Granaries, 
Wa»{on-bed.v.i  ’om-crlbs.Cord-wood.  Haystacks, T.ands, 
i 'nrpenti  rs'.  Plasterers’,  and  Masons'  work,  besides 
THorsifcpg  of  other  practical  problems  which  come 
up  every  day  In  the  year.  Will  prove  of  giirat  benefit, 
almost  a  necessity,  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer, 
Mechanic  and  Tradesman, 

It  is  neatly  printed,  eleganllv  bound,  accompanied 
by  n  Renewable  Diary,  silicate  Slate,  perpetual 
Calendar,  and  v  vn  ibli:  Pen- Lei -book,  nil  combined 
for  the  prleeof  a  common  diary.  >1  ornrr#  Leather, 
81,00.  Russia  Leather,  flildeti,  81 .50. 

Sent  post-paid  t<»  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Young  Farmers  and  others  wanted  as  A  gents. 
Sells  rapidly.  Address 

FRED.  L.  HUNTINGTON.  MALONE,  N  Y. 


Perfect  in  Work, 

Safe  and  Harmless, 
Economical, 

DOES  ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED 


Makes  Education  five  and  Self-Instructlnn  easy. 
I .e urn  to  write,  spell  and  punctuate:  also  English 
Grammar  at  the  same  time  by  a  new  and  natural 
system.  More  learned  in  a  day  than  in  a  month  by 
the  old  method.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  81 . 
Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  Sells  at  sight. 

E.  K.  FKI.TON  A  CO.,  g.j  BOND  ST..  NKVV  YORK. 


Rex  Magnus  is  a  perfect  food  preservative, 
and  the  omy  one  ever  discovered  b  v  man  which 
embodies  at  the  same  time  liealthfiilue-s,  cheap¬ 
ness,  certainty  of  results,  and  general  adapta¬ 
bility  for  the  wants  of  all  mankind.  This 
preservative  is,  as  its  name  signifies,  a  mighty 
King,  a  royal  preservative,  au  invincible  con¬ 
queror. 

The  Discoverer— A  Benefactor. 

This  field  has  long  deutauiled  a  combination 
and  unifying,  blending  and  happy  harmoniz¬ 
ing  of  elements,  agencies  and  forces  which  has 
been  heretofore  nuubtaiued.  Men  have  sought 
for  it,  iu  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries — aud 
they  have  uniformly  failed.  Prof.  K.  F. 
llumistou  was  somewhat  like  Morse,  Franklin, 
Fulton  and  others  in  their  i  espertdve  fields, 
the  mu n,  and  the  until  one,  whu  was  destined 
to  wear  the  proud  title  of  discoverer  of  this 
preparation  and  of  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 


HOP  CULTURE 

I  ki  -rue-  i  i M  iTrn  ctatc 


’  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Just  Published.  Elegantly  Illustrated.  ISO  pa 
ges.  cloth,  8 1 .50.  Minute  directions  howto  raise, 
curcand  preserve  bops.  How  to  start  a  bop-yard, 
cost,  world's  statistics,  synopsis  of  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  methods.  Illttetrations,  with  table  of  contents. 
nt*nt  free.  E.  MEEKER  &  CO..  Watervtlle,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 


KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Address  John  HAMn.TON.State  College,  Centre  Co., Pa". 


35  DAYS  TEST 


Northern  Sugar  Cane  Manual 

By  Professors  Webkr  &  Scoville.  Champa  hrne,  Ills 
sent  free  on  application  to  Geo.  L-Syt: ike. Buffalo, N.Y 


REX  MAGNUS  has  kept  twenty-three 
kinds  of  Meats  and  other  Food  thirty-fire 
days  in  a  warm  room  (average  70°),  and 
here  is  the  testimony  of  the  eminent  scien¬ 
tific  t/cullenum  who  had  exclusive  control  of 
the  experiment  in  his  private  laboratory,  vis: 
PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  OF 
YALE  COLLEGE. 


and  all  scrofulous  diseases.  Sores,  Erysipelas,  Ecze¬ 
ma,  Blotches,  Ringworm,  Tumors.  Carbuncles,  Bolls, 
and  Eruptions  of  ihe  Skin,  are  the  direct  result  of  an 
impure  state  of  the  blood. 

To  cure  these  diseases  the  blood  must  be  purified 
and  restored  to  a  healthy  and  natural  condition. 
A  mat’s  Sarsapauilla  has  for  over  forty  years  been 
recognized  by  eminent  medical  authorities  as  the 
most  powerful  blood  puritler  In  existence.  It  frees 
the  system  from  all  foul  humors,  enriches  and 
strengthens  the  blood,  removes  all  traces  of  mereu 
rial  treatment,  and  proves  Itself  a  complete  master 
of  all  scrofulous  diseases. 

A  Recent  Cure  of  Scrofulous  Sores. 

"Some  months  ago  1  was  troubled  with  scrofulous 
sores  l ulcers |  on  my  leg».  The  limbs  were  badly  swol¬ 
len  amt  intlnmed,  and  the  sores  discharged  large 
quantities  .d  nflenslv.,  matter.  Kverv  remedy  l  tried 
tailed,  until  I  used  AVKIt’R  Bars* r skills,  of  which  1 
have  now  taken  three  bottles,  with  the  result  that 
tlic  sores  are  healed,  and  ray  general  health  greatly 
lntpr.iv*  d.  I  feci  very  grateful  for  chn  good  your 
meulclne  has  done  me.  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Mrs.  Ann  O’Brian. 

“l-IS  Sullivan  Street,  .Vein  York,  June  34,  1S8A” 


jTffr  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS ! 

/Rm  Jt&Yl  Swirly  »  >f  .111  mu  t,i  from.  eolNxttd  by 

CN— ou-  ..wo  Iiutcts  In  the  market*  of  me  world, 
lire**  Goods.  'ilk*.  Shawl*.  Trimming*.  Ilo*lery, 
T*phol»tcry.  Fancy  Gaud*.  Lad  lew’  l»rc«*c*.  Cloak*, 
Uiidarwenr,  Tie*,  l-nee*.  Gent*'  Kund-hing  Good*. 
Infant*'.  ISny*’  uml  Girl**  Outfit*.  Ac.  Triples,  infer- 
mat  t--ii  mt  *  1  ‘  Silt'S")'  NO  ( , I  I  UK  "  fr.r  mi  application. 

COOPER  A  COM  Uf>,  9th  A  Market  >1-.  Ublliidu. 

CD 'IT?*-.  say  *  ''.tv  you  taw  this  Advertisement. 


The  Professor’s  report,  dated  March  7,  ’83, 
says: 

“My  testa  of  35  days  ou  meats.  &c.,  liought 
in  opeu  market  have  Certainly  been  severe 
ju  daily  mean  temperature  ul  and  I  am 

satisfied  that  the  different  brands  of  Rex 
Magnus.  The  liumistou  Food  Preservative, 
with  which  i  have  experimented,  hare  ac¬ 
complished  all  claimed  for  them.  So  far  as 
1  have  yet.  learned,  they  are  the  only  prepa ra¬ 
tions  that  ore  effective,  and  at  the  some  time 
practicable,  for  domestic  use.  At  the  banquet 
on  ’treated’  meats  at  the  New  Haven  House 
l could  not  distinguish  between  those  which  had 
been  sixteen  days  in  my  laboratory  and 
those  neirly  taken  from  the  refrigerator  of 
the  hotel.  The  oysters  were  perfectly  palatable 
aud  fresh  to  my  taste,  aud  better,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  than  those  served  at  the  same  time, 
which  were  recently  taken  from  the  shell. 
The  roast  beef,  steak,  chicken,  turkey  and 
quail,  were  all  as  goad  as  /  hare  ever  eaten.'' 

Rex  Magnus  is  safe,  tasteless,  pure,  aud 
Professor  Johnson  adds  in  his  report,  “I 
should  anticipate  no  ill  results  from  its  use 
aud  consider  it  less  harm  fid  than  common 
soil." 

Thousands  of  equally  conclusive  experi¬ 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  brought 
the  same  good  results. 

Time  is  (’aim uc roil. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  all  flesh  food 
is  improved  by  keeping,  and  its  “Rex  Magnus” 
will  do  this  it  at  once  becomes  au  important 
factor  in  ctwy  family.  Restaurant,  Hotel  and 
Market. 

tlrenni  Kepi  Fifiy-nine  liny*. 

l-t?”  No  fear  of  muggy  days  or  bad  weath¬ 
er  after  this.  It  is  equally  good  hi  any 
climate.  Cream  has  been  put  up  in  Boston 
and  eaten  iu  Italy  forty-tin}  dags  after  and 
in  Switzerland  flfty-n  ine  days  after  in  perfect 
condition'  it  works  equally  well  with  all 
kiuds  of  rood. 

A  Trial  Will  Prove  li. 

In  these  days  of  bombostieal  essays,  some 
persons  may  call  in  question  the  statements 
made  in  reference  to  “Rex  Magnus,”  and  the 
wonderful  results  aud  benefits  accomplished  by 
its  use.  Our  answer  to  nil  such  persons  is 
this,  viz.:  It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
and  u  trial  will  prove  this  statement. 

How  to  (*ei  It. 

A  trifling  expenditure  ou  your  part  will  es¬ 
tablish  this  fact  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
You  do  not  have  to  bin  a  county  right,  nor  a 
costly  recipe  ire  si-ll  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

?■* ii tuple*  Mulled  Postpaid. 

\V  o  do  offer,  however,  to  supply  you  incase 
your  grocer,  druggist,  or  general  store  keener 
hasn't  it  on  hand — with  any  brand  of  “Rex 
Magnus”  which  von  may  desire,  upon  receipt 
of  the  price.  We  will  prepay  postage  charges 
ou  sample  packages.  The  several  brands  and 
their  respev.ive  use  ,  and  functions  are  here¬ 
with  mentioned  as  a  guide  to  renders:  (It  will 
not  do  to  use  for  anything  else  than  designated, 
as  long  experience  proves  it  to  be  necessary 
for  different  combinations.) 

Ilniud*  ami  Price* 

“Viundiue”  for  preserving  meats,  fish  and 

game,  50  cts,  per  lb. 
“Oceau  Wave”  for  preserv  ing  oysters,  clams 
lobsters,  &e.,  50  cts.  er 


MANY 


Send  fnr  Clrculnrw.  CiUnJogo.'-  rd  Music  Ac. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


McTammaay  Organette  Co..  Worcester.  Mass 


per  <lay  at  ItOUW.  Samples  Worth  $5  free. 
Address  Stinson  Sc.  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 


stimulates  and  regulates  the  action  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs,  renews  .nd  strengthens  the 
vital  forces,  sud  speedily  cures  Rheumatism  Catarrh 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout.  General  Debility,  and  all 
diseases  arising  from  an  Impoverished  or  corrupted 
condition  of  the  blood,  and.  a  weakened  vitality. 

It  Is  Incomparably  the  cheapest  blood  medicine,  on 
account  of  its  concentrated  strength,  and  great  power 
over  disease. 

PREPARED  BY 


h  WEEK,  R2  a  day  at  home  easiiv  made.  Costlv 
“  Outfit  free.  Address  Truk  A  Co.".  Augusta.  Me 


9  PATENT  COLD 

WATCH  CASES 

Economy !  Strength  I  Dnra- 
|  bllity!  ELEGANT  DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED  for  2(1  Years ! 


Dr.  J.C,  AYER  &  Co  ,  Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


jltccfe  and  gouUrt 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


Swayne's  Pills— Imp-. riant  to  the  Sick 

Symptoms  indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death)  Symptoms  are.  Impure 
blood,  enstiveness,  Irregular  appetite,  headache,  sour 
bole  lung,  soreness  In  back,  breast  and  side,  heart 
pains,  giddiness,  bad  color  to  stools  and  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations,  yellow  skin.  “SWAY MB’S 
PILLS  cure  by  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matter, 
regulating  and  nourishing  the  system.  ’i>  cents,  box 
of  41  pills;  .1  boxes.  SI.  At  druggists  or  by  mail.  DR. 
S WAYNE  A  SON .  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


Well  shaped  Pigs,  of  Fiut-t  Stock,  two  t  ■  three 
months  old.  Boars  aud  Sows  not  akin,  vlso  a  few  « 
to  J  month*  old.  Early  orders  arc  solicited  as  Spring 
IT«S  are  now  tti  great  demand.  .Ms.'  COTSwOLD 
and  SOUTH  DOWN  Sheep  and  Lambs  of  Best  Im¬ 
ported  stock.  Some  Extra  tne  Handsome  Scotch 
Colley  Shepherd  Puns,  sand  10  weeks  old.  now  ready 
to  ship. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  mailed  free.  Write  for 
prices  of  what  you  desire  to  purchase.  Address 

W.  VLTEE  Bl  ltPEE  &  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Delivered  m  any  part  of  the  United 
States  tit  Boston  Prices.  C  vtaloocks 
sknt  I’  UKF.also  w  lien  desired  sam¬ 
ples  of  Dress  Goods.  Silks,  Woolens, 
from  the  largest  and  fluest  stock  in 
this  country.  Write  to 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. '  ““in"*" 


QUESTIONS  A  NSW  ERED 


MOST  EXTESS1VE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


APPLE  JELLY. 

L.  E.  Vogler  says:- — How  is  apple  jells  mailt* 
on  a  large  scale,  ils  well  as  for  family  use,  1 
sue  ir.  stated  that  in  evaporating  establish¬ 
ments  the  parings  and  cores  of  apples  tiro  dried 
for  this  purpose ;  what  is  the  process  afterwurds  i 

ANS. — The  skins  ttud  cores  tire  soaked  in 
about  lour  times  their  weight  ol  water,  then 
heated  with  steam  and  pressed  through  cloths 
placed  between  racks  made  of  wood,  with  ;t 
powerful  press.  The  liquid  tluis  obtaiueil  is 
evaporated  down  to  the  proper  consistency; 
sugar  or  sirup  is  then  added  and  the  whole 
drawn  off  into  the  packages  that  are  to  hold 
the  product.  When  cold  it  forms  a  very  firm 
jelly.  It  out  be  flavored  to  imitate  any  of  f  lie 
fruit  jellies  bv  proper  manipulation.  The 
Boomer  A  Bosrliet  Press  Uo„  210  Fulton  St., 
N.  Y.,  furnish  all  necessary  apparatus. 


VUdf  RUILDING  MANILLA 

This  water-pro<>!  m.irennl  rownitdoe  rim*  !eai  her.  is  used 
for  r>*ifs,  outeidu  walls  of  buildings,  itid  mwVf«  in  place 
of  plaster.  Catalogue  A  III  II  CIV  P  Pn  tixlra, 

8ttui;>losfreti.;l'l»tab.l!xK)W.  n.  rfl  I  a  L/U«  >.4. 


I _  |  %  Ml  Mia  vviil  XJ  t  r . .  .  ,T 

60  iPlaerent  Pe- 
Hl|cn»;  blrfli  Ylorul»  Pitiif  1«  (Jormun,  French* 

ltullun  uml  Orlcutut  \  tewrA,  nuniitiur,  infer,  moon, 

lllthl  anti  niurino  »tt'n«i  jlU  In  br;»u;i  "n  sapor  tin© 

•OMtinlfl  bonn1«  with  y  crMm«ia  f.wv  <u*ript  lyp*s  10c«  A  30 
il|u*trat«*.1  Pmioum  »ful  with  each  orUtT.  Ajro  nis 
xuuki*  per  #*cut-  >*'«! 'i  p%rt'»  ulv  uid  I’uplrv  for  8c*  'Lamp, 

CAaION  RUIN  I'INii  1  O.,  .Nurihturilt  i'oun, 


•  Z  '•  WtLLtMClC^  •* 

VS  IB4*  ^ 

CI.YDESDALR  HORSES,  PERCH KRON -NORMAN 
HUKSKS,  1'KOTTINU  BUKO  ROVDSTEItS 
HOt.-STKIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

1>UI-  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  manj 
izm»  ta/ioii  In  lire,  sling  ami  Importing  la  rat 
lections,  opiv  rtunlty  of  comtHtring  di/Tcr,  nt  breeds 
loir  1‘i'i.Y*.  bivutise  of  ei-tent  of  business  and  line  rate : 
”f  trausnortation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondenct 
Mlldtcd. 

^OWBXiX,  HH.OTH EUS, 

SPRING  RORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


aSIlSKFV'  IRTTI  I  S,  4 

3FAUTIF01  F.ORAL  CHROMO  CARDS 

»(«<■  C«xU,  4i  ud  nu  UluhtiMtra 
Ituok.  to  uil  nho  loo 

atiimps  C**r  » njjc  awd 

imciLiit(.  WrUi<o»i  Ibis  pap. 

I  E.  0.  RIDEOUT  A  CO-  NEW  TORt 


Klorsford’s  Acid  Pliospliate, 

Overworked  Nervous  Systems. 

Du.  EDWARt)  L.  DUEll,  Philadelphia 
says:  “  I  have  used  it.  for  several  years,  con¬ 
sidering  it  valuable  in  overworked  nervous 
systems,  ami  iu  the  exhausted  condition  follow¬ 
ing  protracted  fevers.” — *4dr. 


iK.  n  •  .’  jiilke,  with  name 
Klkd  X  Co..  Nassau,  N.Y 


Morphine  Habit  Cure.l  tu  lO 
to  '40  l>nys.  N*>  Pa'\  until  Cured. 
J.  L.  SrtcrutN.s,  Al.  L> .  Lebanon,  Ohio* 


A  'It's  M.  cl. A  V.  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SSHEUP.  Whitk  H.vi.i..  Kentucky. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  19, 1888. 

The  Government  on  Tuesday',  gave  a  check 
to  the  heirs  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  in  payment 
for  the  Arlington  Estate,  which,  of  course,  is 
to  remain  a  National  Come  try.  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $150,000  for  the  heirs;  but  of  this 
$25,000  have  been  retained  against  unpaid 
taxes  now  in  litigation  . Trouble  antici¬ 

pation  at  Milwaukee  because  the  Mayor  or¬ 
dered  that  all  saloons  should  be  closed  at  mid¬ 
night,  saloon-keepers  augrily  refuse  to  com¬ 
ply  and  threaten  the  Mayor . The  Flori¬ 

da  Ship  Canal  Company  has  effected  organiz¬ 
ation  at  a  stock  holders'  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  election  of  ex-Govemor  John  C. 
Brown  of  Tennessee  as  president,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Windom,  vice-president.  Geo.  C.  Gor¬ 
ham,  secretary,  S.  T.  Moyer,  treasurer,  aud 
General  Chas.  P.  Stone,  chief  engineer,  with 
the  following  directors:  John  C.  Brown,  Wm, 
Windom,  Gov.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Senator  Wm. 
Mahone,  Townsend  Cox,  Gov.  Wm.  E.  Cam¬ 
eron,  S.  T.  Meyer,  A.  W.  Jones,  A.  S.  Mann, 
M.  Jacobs,  V.  D,  Goner,  and  Senator  John 
P.  Jones.  It  was  announced  that  $26,000,000 
had  been  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  General  Stone  will  place  a  corps 
of  engineers  in  the  field  without  delay  and 
work  is  expected  to  be  under  contract  by  the 
first  of  September.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
canal  will  cost  $30,000,000  aud  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  years.  The  proposed  route 
will  leave  St.  Johns  Paver  about  20  miles  above 
Jacksonville  and  thence  run  in  a  direct  line  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  Suwanee  River  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  making  a  tide  water  canal 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length  and  deep 
enough  to  float  the  largest  ocean  steamer 

from  ocean  to  Golf . The  Civil  Service 

Reform  work  has  been  divided  up  so  that 
each  Commissioner  is  assigned  to  a  district. 
Commission  Eaton  takes  the  principal  eastern 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston :  Commissioner  Gregory  is  assigned  to 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo.  Detroit,  Toledo 
and  other  lake  cities;  and  Commissioner 
ThomantoSt.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
TT«nsn.s  City,  New  Orleans  aud  other  cities  in 
the  Southwest.  Each  Commissioner  will  take 
with  him  an  assistant  detailed  from  one 
of  the  Departments  in  Washington.  These 
assistants  will  be  selected  from  among  officials 
who  have  already  served  on  examining  boards 
in  the  departments  there  and  who  are  familiar 
with  the  work.  The  examining  boards  in  the 
cities  will  be  selected  by  the  Commissioners 
from  persons  in  the  service  in  those  cities,  and 
they  will  hold  examinations  not  more  than 
twice  a  year.., . The  Crow  Indians  of  Mon¬ 

tana  are  to  be  removed  to  the  Big  Horn  and 
Little  Big  Horn . The  President  has  ac¬ 

cepted  another  50  mile  section  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  iu  Montana,  making  600  miles 

of  road  west  of  the  Missouri  Ri  ver . The 

Hon.  Geo.  Stoneman,  California,  has  tender¬ 
ed  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Indian  Commissioners. . .  A  new  counterfeit 
five-dollar  gold  coin  has  made  its  appearance. 
It  purports  to  lx*  a  coin  of  the  United  States 
struck  at  New  Orleans  in  1843,  is  heavily 

plated  and  59^  grains  light . The  Navajo 

Indians  have  just  released  some  300  slaves  on 

the  demand  of  Indian  agent  Rioi-dan . 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  first  nine  month  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
were  $22,043,079  and  expenses  $20,644,445. 

. . In  the  10  months  ending  May  1,  417,689 

immigrants  landed  on  our  shores;  same  period 
last  year,  551,601 . By  a  recent  adapta¬ 

tion  of  electricity  machines  when  in  motion 

can  be  stopped  instantly . The  Star 

Route  trials  still  drags  on— lawyers  still  orat¬ 
ing  and  drawing  big,  big  fees. ...... . The 

receipts  of  that  very  big  dog  show  here  barely 

covered  expenses . Advices  from  the 

Cariso  mining  district  in  Western  Texas  state 
that  an  immense  deposit  of  chloride  and  horn 
sil  ver  has  been  discovered  in  the  section  of 
country  lying  between  the  Pecos  and  Rio 
Grande  Rivers.  The  surface  croppings  of 
horn  silver  are  said  to  be  the  richest  on  the 

continent . Several  hundred  Cree  Indians, 

encamped  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Walsh, 
in  the  British  Northwest,  are  preparing  to 
cross  into  Montana  to  avenge  the  death  of 
members  of  their  tribe  killed  in  recent  horse¬ 
stealing  raids . Mr  Vanderbilt  on  his  re¬ 

tirement  from  the  active  management  of  his 
railroads  has  been  succeeded  by  several 
of  his  relatives  and  his  chief  executive  assist¬ 
ants,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  damn 
the  public  with  the  grace  and  fluency  for 


which  he  has  been  distinguished . Gov. 

Waller,  of  Conn.,  has  done  well  in  vetoeing 
a  bill  reducing  taxes  on  railroads . The 


mention  of  Prince  Leopold’s  name  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Governor-generalship  of  Canada 
does  not  take  well  over  the  border  after  the 
“semi-royal  experiment”  of  Lome . 


Valentine’s  recumbent  statue  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  has  been  accepted  by  the  Lee  memo¬ 
rial  association  of  Virginia,  and  will  be  un¬ 
veiled  at  Richmond  June  27. . . The  20th 

anniversary  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson’s  death 
was  commemorated  at  Richmond,  Va..  the 
other  day  by  military  parades  and  an  “ora¬ 
tion” . Streator.  111.,  has  raised  the 

liquor  license  fee  from  $300  to  $600 . 

Rockford,  Ill.,  has  put  up  the  license  to  $600 
and  Geneva,  which  for  many  years  had  no  li¬ 
cense,  now  charges  $500. .. . . . 

Pe<Tple  in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  the  town  so  badly 
wrecked  by  the  tornado  last  June,  have  sent 
$500  to  sufferers  from  the  tornado  in  Missis¬ 
sippi . In  35  counties  of  New  York  there 

had  been  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number 
of  tramps  since  the  passage  of  the  anti-tramp 
law.  In  some  counties  the  race  is  actually 
extinct;  in  29  counties  the  law  has  been  rigidly 
enforced,  in  six  partly,  and  in  five  not  at  all. 

. The  New  Capitol  at  Albany, 

this  State,  has  already  cost  $14,223,000  and 
the  architect  says  $4,731,000  more  are  needed 

to  complete  it . . . . 

. The  immigration  into  Canada  for  the 

four  months  of  the  present  year  was  22,255. 

. Senator  Fair’s  wife,  in  just  one  hour’s 

time,  got  her  divorce,  $4,250,000,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  family  residence  iu  San  Francisco,  and 
the  custody  of  her  three  minor  children ;  the 
badish  young  man  of  30  was  awarded  to  the 
father . At  various  points  along  the  Un¬ 

ion  Pacific  Railroad,  the  question  of  water  on 
the  alkali  plains  has  been  solved  by  arte, 
sian  wells.  Borne  of  them,  in  the  most  un¬ 
promising  locations,  give  out  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  as  clear  and  wholesome  as  that  from  a 
mountain  spring.  The  depth  of  the  wells 

varies  from  250  to  900  feet . Proctor 

Knott  has  been  nominated  for  Governor  by 

the  Kentucky  Democratic  Convention . 

China  is  to  have  a  consulate  at  Chicago  to 
protect  the  700  Celestials  there  from  mob 

and  police  persecution . Wilmington, 

Delaware,  taxes  telegraph  poles  in  the  streets 
$1  apiece.  The  Western  Union  resisted,  but 

pays  $850  under  protest . Dodge  City, 

Kansas,  reported  to  be  still  in  the  bands  of 

the  vigilantes . The  flag  of  Texas  flies  over 

what’s  left  of  old  Fort  Alamo  at  Ban  Antonio, 
the  Catholic  Bishop  having  just  handed  it 
over  to  the  State.  It  was  heroically  defended 
against  4,000  Mexicans  during  the  “  War  of 
Independence  ’’  in  1*50  by  140  Texans.  Siege 
began  February  24;  place  stormed  March  6; 
all  the  defenders  fell  but  six,  including  Col’s, 
Crockett  and  Bowie;  the  six  were  massacred  by 
order  of  Santa  Anna,  after  having  surren¬ 
dered  on  a  promise  of  protection — Mexican 

loss,  1,600 . . . 

A  terrible  week  of  tornadoes  and  cyclones  the 
past,  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the 
West  and  Southwest.  Many  fives  lost:  im¬ 
mense  destruction  of  property.  A  partial  list, 
however  condensed,  would  fill  this  column,  or 
even  this  page . 

“  Do  not  Suffer  a  Hundredth  Part.” 

A  lady  who  had  been  for  twelve  years  a 
fearful  sufferer  from  Neuralgia,  complicated 
with  other  diseases,  makes  the  following  re¬ 
port  after  three  mouths’  use  of  Compound 
Oxygen:  “  I  cannot  sufficiently  e.cpress  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  being  the  means  of  re¬ 
lieving  me  of  so  much  pain.  Do  not  suffer 
a.  hundredth  part  as  much  as  previous  to 
the  use  of  your  Treatment."  Our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and 
results,  with  reports  of  cases  and  full  i  n  for¬ 
mation,  sent  free.  Drh.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  &  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  19,  1883. 

The  farmers  of  the  Chemung  Vallejo,  N.  Y., 
are  said  to  be  discouraged  at  the  low  juices  of 
tobacco,  and  will  reduce  tobacco  acreage, 

growing  common  farm  crops  instead. . . 

The  Bronson  Cattle  Co.  was  organized  here  on 
Wednesday,  capital  $180,009,  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico . 

In  view  of  the  complaints  of  farmers  (Jueeu 
Victoria  has  modified  her  orders  about  Spring 
lamb;  but  then  the  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
wife  of  the  richest  English  nobleman,  will  not 
allow  Sjiring  lamb  in  her  households — she  has 

a  dozen  or  so . The  Belgian  Government 

will  probably  propose  a  duty  on  tobacco,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  8,000,000  francs  yearly - 

_ Henry  (.irosjean,  French  Commissioner  of 

Agriculture  to  the  United  States,  who  has 
been  here  two  years,  sailed  for  home  Wednes¬ 
day.  He  considers  the  Northwest  no  place  for 
French  emigrants,  but  thinks  California  suited 
to  them  on  account  of  the  climate.  He  proph¬ 
esies  a  great  future  for  California  wine . 

The  World’s  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition  was  chartered  aud  organized  at 
New  Orleans  this  week.  The  president,  of  the 
organization  is  Col.  Ed  Richardson,  the  larg¬ 
est  cotton  planter  and  cotton  factor  in  the 

world . Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  now  . 

Superintendent  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 


perimental  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  Massachusetts,  is  proposed  as  the 
successor  of  Commissioner  Loring  by  the  peo- 
j)le  who  are  hunting  for  the  latter’s  official 
scalp,  Dr.  Sturtevant  would  make  a  good 
Commissioner,  but  what  of  Dr.  Loring’s  claims 

to  that  character  ?. . . . . . 

A  telegram  from  San  Francisco  says  steps 
have  been  taken  to  organize  a  National  Wool- 
growers  Association.  The  object  is  to  exert, 
an  influence  on  the  passage  of  la  ws,  promote 
the  wool  industry  of  the  country,  and  repeal 
the  law  reducing  the  tariff  on  wool.  A  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  growers  of  the  State  is 

called  at  Sacramento,  September  12 . An 

attemj)t  is  made  to  revive  the  interest  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  Ramie  plant  in  the  Southern  States. 
It.  is  proposed  to  form  an  association  to  make 
experiments  w'ith  its  culture  in  different  sec¬ 
tions . The  farms  and  stock  which  are 

required  to  furnish,  the  milk  supply  for  New' 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  are  worth, 

at  a  moderate  calculation.  $15,000,000 . 

The  sale  of  the  Jersey  cattle  imported  last 
November  by  T.  S.  Cooper  of  Coopersburg, 
Pa.,  began  here  Thursday,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Sixty-one 
animals  sold  brought  $43,705 — an  average  of 
$717.46  each.  This  is  the  largest  average  ever 
made  in  the  sale  of  Jerseys,  except  that  of 
the  last  day  of  the  Cooper-Madux  sale,  May 
12,  1882,  when  52  registered  animals  brought 
an  average  of  $761.86  per  head.  On  Thursday 
the  highest  price  was  $2,800,  paid  by  Mr. 
Darling  for  the  cow  Sultane;  $2,600  were  paid 
by  Mr.  Shoemaker  of  Baltimore,  for  the  fine 
old  cow  Clementaise,  by  Pedro,  son  of 
Eurotas;  $2,000  were  paid  by  Dr.  T.  Edgar 
Hunt,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J.,  for  her  sou,  Count 
St.  George,  strongly  in  the  Coomassie  blcod 
through  his  sire,  and  $2, 150  were  paid  by  M. 
C.  Easthope,  Niles,  Ohio,  for  the  cow  Daisy 
of  St.  Peters,  whose  dam  is  credited  with  a 
butter  test  of  21  pounds  iu  seven  days  in  a 
prominent  Western  herd.  The  blood  of 
Coomassie  sold  well  throughout,  but  especially 
through  his  son  Khedive.  Nine  cows  of  this 
strain,  several  of  which  were  bred  to  Pedro, 
son  of  Eurotas,  averaged  $1,498  each.  The 
highest  of  this  strain  was  Lady  of  Kassassin, 
that  went  to  Colonel  H.  S.  Russell,  Milton, 

Mass.,  at  $2,350.., . . . . 

On  Friday  58  animals  brought  $69,685— an  av¬ 
erage  of  $1,200.08  each,  w  hich  exceeds  by  $438 
per  head  any  preceding  average  for  an  entire 
day’s  sale.  The  highest.  juice  yet  paid  for  a 
female  was  given  for  the  young  cow  Khe¬ 
dive’s  Primrose,  bred  to  Pedro  aud  bought  by 
Mr.  Shoemaker,  of  Baltimore,  for  $5, 150.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  days  119  Jerseys  were  sold  for 

$113,370 — an  average  of  $952.68  each . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  May  12  says:  A 
snow  storm  stopped  oroj>s  during  the  w'eek. 
The  wheat  trade  improved,  and  prices  in  Lon¬ 
don  were  somew  hat  better.  In  the  provinces 
they  were  6d® Is  higher.  Trade  in  foreign 
wheat  was  chiefly  confined  to  low  grades. 
Some  millers  expect  relief  ,  as  a  report  has  been 
circulated  that  the  mills  in  America  are  shut¬ 
ting  down . The  late  Iowa  decision  as 

regards  driven  wells,  in  the  ease  of  W.  D.  An¬ 
drews  et  al,  against  George  Hovey,  is  con¬ 
sidered  conclusive  as  to  all  suite  pending  in 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  will  doubtless  put 
a  stop  to  the  payment  of  royalty  almost, 
everywhere  else  until  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  shall  again  puss  upon  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  ]>ateut..At  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jus¬ 
tice  Harlan,  on  May  12,  denied  the  motion  of 
Andrews  &  Green, fora  temporary  injunction 
against  Niles,  Scott  &■  Co.,  of  La porte,  to  re¬ 
strain  them  from  using  their  well  until  the 
case  should  l>e  finally  decided  by  the  LT.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  rnotiou  was  denied  on 
the  ground  that  only  a  royalty  of  $16  was  in¬ 
volved,  and  there  wTas  no  question  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  being  able  to  pay  that.  The  Judge 
further  said  that  the  decision  of  Judge 
Gresham,  sustaining  the  patent,  which  was 
affirmed  by  an  equally  divided  Supreme  Court, 
must,  remain  as  the  decision  for  the  Seventh 
District  (Indiana)  until  the  Supremo  Coiu't 

shall  decide  otherwise  in  some  other  case . 

The  total  values  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  of  domestic  provisions,  tallow 
and  dairy  products  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  in  the  four  months  ended  April  30;  also 
of  the  provisions  and  tallow  in  the  six  months 
and  of  dairy  products  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  Apr)  30,  as  compared  with  like  exports 
during  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  year,  wore  as  follows: 

April . .  87,484,716  8  6,860.911 

Four  months  ended  April  30..  37,578,196  36,801,201 

Provisions  and  tallow  for  six 

months  ended  April  30 .  53,134,736  53,847,511 

Dairy  products  for  twelve 
months  ended  April  80 .  12,625,150  18.072,968 

. Erie  canal  rates  are  quoted  at  half  a 

cent  higher  on  corn  and  wheat  than  the  open¬ 
ing  rates  of  last,  year,  although  the  abolition 
of  tolls  which  has  occurred  iu  the  meantime 
might  be  expected  to  cause  a  reduction.  The 
eanalers  are  bound  to  take  advantage  of  the 

present  demand  for  freights . A  bill  has 

been  t  introduced  into  the  British  House  of 


Commons  by  which  agricultural  tenants  will 
be  entitled  to  receive,  when  their  tenancies 
expire,  compensation  from  landlords  for  im- 
jirovoments  they  may  have  made  on  the  lands 
they  occupied.  The  landlord’s  right  of  dis¬ 
tress,  too,  w'ill  be  limited  to  a  sum  equivalent 

to  one  years’s  rent . On  Tuesday  May 

22  there  will  be  a  convention  of  t  he  veterinari¬ 
ans  of  Illinois  at  the  Palmer  House.  Chicago. . . 
.  .Armour  of  Chicago  is  said  to  be  “  engineer¬ 
ing”  a  “comer”  iu  wheat, . According  to 

the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  which  lias  made 
extensive  investigations  by  means  of  special 
correspondents,  the  average  condition  and 
promise  of  winter  wheat  compare  with 
last  year,  as  follows:  Ohio,  65;  Indiana, 
70;  Illinois,  65;  Missouri,  80;  Kansas,  70; 
Michigan,  90;  Kentucky,  75;  Tennessee,  90; 
West  Virginia,  80.  The  general  average  of 
these  States  is  73,  indicating  an  aggregate 
possible  yield  of  194,000,000  bushels,  against 
266,396,000  last  year.  Estimating  the  Middle 
aud  Southern  States  at  60,000,000,  aud  the 
Pacific  States  at.  the  same  as  last  year,  it 
places  the  eutire  Winter  growth  at  800,000,000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  84,429,000.  The  Spring 
wheat  crop  is  pnt  at  8,756,000  less  than  last 
year.  It  tliinks  the  difference  in  the  reserves 
will  place  the  new  season  on  a  jiarity  with 

the  last . 

- - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday  May  19,  1883. 

The  first  execution  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  the  newly  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  of  the  Assis¬ 
tant-Secretary  Thomas  H.  Burke,  about  a 
rear  ago,  took  place  In  Dublin  at,  S’oelock 
Monday  forenoon,  when  Joseph  Brad}'  was 
hanged.  All  along  the  man  has  acted  bravely 
and  firmly,  evidently  believing  his  act  one  of 
patriotism.  Even  the  government  prosecu¬ 
tors,  anxious,  you  may  be  sure,  to  disparage 
the  accused,  never  fiiuted  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  turn  “  traitor.”  “  Remember,  Joe,  no 
statement,”  w'ere  the  last  words  of  his  mother 
— and  he  died  without  a  w  ord  to  betray  his 
confederates...... Yesterday  Daniel  Curley, 

the  commander,  leader  and  speech -maker  of 
the  Iuviueibles,  was  also  hanged  in  Dublin  for 
the  same  crime.  Three  more  are  condemned 
to  the  same  fate  within  the  next  month,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  have  been  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  of  from  two  to  20  years,  mostly  10 
years.  The  Dublin  trials  ended  Wednesday. 

There  arc  already  55,000  troops  and  3,000 
officers  quartered  in  Moscow  in  anticipation 

of  the  coronation  ceremonies  on  Muy  27 . 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  analyzed  the  balance 
Sheet  of  the  British  government  and  findp  that 
of  685,000,000  spent  in  1882,  £22,000,000  went 
for  war  purposes,  £6,000.000  for  the  jmnish- 
rneut  of  crime,  aud  only  £5,000,000  for  the 
comfort,  or  happiness  of  the  people,  most  of 
the  rest  having  gone  to  pay  interest  ou  the 

national  debt . 

The  French  Government  is  severe  on  Anarch¬ 
ists:  six  more  of  them  were  arrested  at  Paris, 
Wednesday,  for  distributing  seditious  pamph¬ 
lets  among  the  troops  . A  treaty  of  peace 

will  lie  signed  In  a  lew  days  between  Chili  and 
Bolivia.  One  was  signed  a  few  days  ago  be¬ 
tween  Chili  and  Peru.. . De  Lesseps  says 

the  Suez  Canal  Company  will  construct  a  par¬ 
allel  canal  at  a  cost  of  1  £2, 000, 000  francs . 

Mr.  Wnddiugton,  French  representative  at 
the  Czar’s  coronation,  has  been  dining  with 
the  German  Emperor  and  interviewing  Bis¬ 
marck  in  the  friendliest,  w'ay.  He  grumbles 
at  getting  only  $50,000  to  spend  at  Moscow, 
whence  he  will  return  via  Vienna,  to  inter¬ 
view  the  Austrian  Emperor-  trying  to  make 

friends  f<5r  France  or  to  placate  enmity _ 

. . .  .The  French  imports  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  year  increased  84,000,000  francs 
compared  with  1883.  The  exports  decreased 

4.500,000  francs . Bismarck  will  spend 

trie  Summer  at,  Kissengen  for  his  health,  his 
physicians  having  ordered  a  long  aud  absolute 

rest . Ou  his  restoration  to  Zululaud, 

Cetowayo  found  some  of  his  former  chiefs  op- 

Kwod  to  him,  being  supported  by  the  Boers. 

e  has  just  been  defeated  by  a  couple  of  them, 
with  a  reported  loss  of  0,000  men,  but  is  said  to 

be  preparing  for  another  tight . 

........The  Columbian  Government  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Panama  Caual  Company  that  it 
must  pay  the  cost,  of  maintaining  the  2,000  or 
3,000  fcrOops  needed  to  keep  peace  on  t  he  Isth¬ 
mus.  There  arc  about  9, OIK)  workmen  on  the 
line  of  the  caual  and  fierce  fights  are  frequent. 
The  cost  of  the  troops  will  lie  about  $500,000 
yearly— $7,000,000  tor  the  14  yemv  the  canal 
will  be  building. . . . . 

The  revised  edition  of  the  VIRGINIA 
REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL,  published  by 
Wm.  P.  Hillary  &  Son,  Warrenton,  Fauquier 
Co.,  Va.,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It 
contains  a  large  and  attractive  list  of  property. 
Cojiies  of  Journal  will  lie  sent  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Stock  furrns  a  specialty, — -Adv. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  cts.  per  box.  -Adv. 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  May  19,  page  323. — Adv. 

Cleanse  the  scalp  from  scurf  and  dandruff, 
aud  keep  the  hair  pliable,  by  the  use  of  Hall’s 
Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Ren  ewer. — Adv. 

♦  »  ♦  ■  — 

The  good  effects  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  on  a 
debilitated  jiorson  are  felt  at  once,  and  a  cure 

follows  its  use. — Adv. 

- - 

*  Thousands  of  women  have  been  restored 
to  perfect  health  by  the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  WIW-Y6R&ER 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  BUYERS  of 

THOROUGHBRED 

JERSEYCATTLE. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


The  GENERAL  MANAGER  of  the  AMERICAN 
HORSE  EXCHANGE  (I/d),  Broadway  and 
30th  St.,  New  York  City,  has  the  honor  to  an 
nounce  to 

Breeders,  Owners  and  Fanciers  of 
Jersey  Cattle, 

That  Mr.  E.  R.  SIMMONDS,  of  St  Hellers,  Jersey 
(A iron t  of  P.  Gossett,  EM.,  of  Bagot  Manor,  Jersey 
Banker  and  Treasurer  or  the  States  of  the  Island, 
has  arrived  In  New  York  with 


REGISTERED  and  PEDIGREE 


do.,  do.,  poor,  V  quart,  3@8c.;  apples,  Russets,  *3.50 
C$4.50;  do.  Baldw  ins.  P  carrel,  *3.5005, 5.30:  do,  inferior, 

V  barrel,  *1.5U@2.50;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked, 

V  tt>.,  SU@R)<e.;  do.,  do.,  farmer's  fancy,  do., 

do.,  good  to  prime, 

Hay  and  Straw.— Demand  for  prime  grades  fair 
Medium  still  under  neglect  and  tone  a  trifle  weaker 
but  without  quotable  change.  Straw  quiet  and  about 
steady. 

Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  per  UK)  its,  90@95c;  do.  No.  2, good, 
800850;  do.  No.  3.  medium.  TO@73c;  do.  clover  mixed, 
6t)@70e;  do.  shipping. 55@60c;  do.  clover,  IS@55C;  straw. 
No.  1  rye.  55@00c;  do.  No.  2  rye,3fl@45e:  do.  oat,  3Q@35c. 

Hors.  —Buyers  are  very  few  in  number,  anything 
but  anxious  about  securing  supplies  and  Indifferent 
as  to  the  near  future,  Quite  good  quality  stock  Is 
available  at  75c  cash,  but  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
move  oven  at  that. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice,  75c;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  70f.( 72c;  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  67@68c; 
do.,  crop  of  1331,  good  to  choice,  70@75e;  do.,  old  olds 
H0@63c;  Eastern,  crop  of  1882,  fair  to  choice.  70® 73; 
Pacific  Coast,  do.,  do.,  68@72. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry— Fowls  were  in 
good  demand,  principally  from  killers,  and  brought 
1714c.  Turkeys,  ducks  nnd  geese  very  dull  and  weak. 
Spring  chlekeus  arriving  freely,  and  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  small,  and  such  selling  slowly  at  50@75c.  per 
pair. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,!'  pair, 50e@ *1.35;  fowls.  Pa. 
ami  Jersey,  13c.;  do.  State,  13c.;  do.  Western,  18c.; 
Southern.  i7)£G.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young, 
11X5*1  le:  turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa.,  Il@l5c;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  I2@l5c;  ducks.  State,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  v  pair, 
81.0u@L£jc:  do,,  Western,  V  pair,  T5<.<  *1.00;  tlo.  South¬ 
ern,  V  pair,  id@70c.  geese,  Southern.  7'  pair,  Jl* 
1.1214;  do.  Western.  ¥  pair.  l.12@Bl.2a;  do..  State,  Pa. 
and  Jersey,  l<  pair.  l.*25@#L50. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Philadelphia  Spring  chickens 
u  fair  request.  Capons  In  moderate  supply,  but  the 
demand  Is  light  and  prices  easier.  Iced  State  and 
Western  fowls  In  fair  supply  and  rather  dragging, 
with  sales  rather  difficult  above  I8e.  for  dry-picked 
or  17c.  for  scalded.  A  few  ducks  are  sdling  at  20@22c 
for  prime. 

FRESH  dressed. 

Turkeys,  prime,  18@20c. ;  do.  poor  to  fair,  1x5.17c, 
capons,  large.  Sic.;  do.  small,  33&38c.;  slips,  8u@31c; 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  aXktSVtc.;  do.,  small, 
Su@55c.;  chickens  do.,  roasters,  V  ft..  30@35c.:  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  dry-picked,  prime.  14@19o.;  do..  State 
and  Western,  dry'  picked,  13c.;  do.,  do.,  scalded,  17c.; 
do.,  fair  to  good,  15@lfi. 

Game.—1 Tame  squabs  in  light  supply  and  held  quite 
firmly.  A  few  wild  squabs  from  late  arrivals  work 
lng  out  at  73c.  per  dozen,  but  no  fresh  lots  arriving. 
Snipe  and  plover  quiet  and  only  uudruwn  dry  birds 
will  bring  outside  prices. 

Wild  squabs  V  dozen,  75c.;  do.  pigeons,  V  dozen, 
*1.75;  tame  squabs,  light,  t'  doz..  *3.30;  do.  dark 
per  doz.,  *i23@2.5U,  tame  pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  .VV<A 
HOc.;  English  snipe,  fresh  tilled,  e  doz..  *L75@2-U0 
plover,  fresh  killed,  V  doz.  *1.5G@1.T5:  sand  snipe, 
40@60c. 

Refined  Sugar— Cut  loaf.  tt> .  >V*.;  crushed,  9*$e.: 
cubes,  9@W*c.;  powdered,  H@!H4e.;  grnnuluted,  8  13  lug. 
8t»c;  mould  “A,"  84»e.;  eoufcelloDers'  “A,"  8  9-16e.; 
Coffee  “A."  standard,  84fcC;  coffee  off  "A."  fyis^e.: 
white,  extra  "C,”  Tfic.:  extru  C,”  74»@7440.;  "C,” 
T^tSitvc.;  yellow  “O,"  i34@7t«c.;  yellow,  7c. 

Tobacco— Kentucky  quiet,  but  steady;  lugs,  514@ 
CLjc.;  leaf,  ?@I0c:  seed  leaf  selling  moderntcly;  1S31, 
New  England,  IPa  tOc:  1830  Pennsylvania,^  16c.;  1881, 
do.,  private  lerms:  1881  Ohio,  Little  Dutch,  17c;  Ha¬ 
vana,  S8@*L30;  Sumatra,  *1@#1.40. 

VttaaTAULEs.  -Bermuda  potatoes  about  steady.  Tho 
last  arrivals  of  southern  sold  readily  when  prime  at 
*5@5,5G  per  bbl.  and  occasionally  at  *6,  but  many  run 
small  and  difficult  above  *4@  1.50.  Culls  sold  at  *3.3® 
@2.75.  Choice  old  potatoes  lu  moderate  supply  aud 
held  flruily.but  ordinary  plenty  enough  nnd  slow. 
Sweets  about  out  of  market.  Norfolk  peas  selling  at 
*i.25@l.50  per  S,  bbl  box.  Asparagus  plenty  and  slow 
Other  vegetables  about  as  quoted. 

Cabbage,  Florida,  new,  per  crate.  *2.000,2.50:  doe 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  P  bbl,  *l..’xKit.3.7S'  pot  a 
toon,  Hcrmtida,  new.  bbl.,  *C.O*y»fi.5U;  do.  .Maine 
Rose,  4*  double-bead  bbl..  *2.75@S.l\);  do.  Florida, new> 
*9.00@5.50*  do.  Weateril  N.  Y.,  do.,  *2.i*)@2.75:  beets, 
L.  L,  4*  ICO  bunches.  *5@6;  turnips.  Russia,  L.  I.,  * 
bbl.,  *L75@*2.U0:  white  turnips,  Norfolk.,  V  Ml 
bunches.  *l.i»>a*l. 5it;  kale,  L.  1..  r  bbl,  iocyouc.:  spin¬ 
ach,  L.  I.,  V  bbl,  aXitlOc.i  uspuragus.  Norfolk,  P  dozen. 
75C4v*1.5o;  do.,  Md„  V  dozen,  7Tic,«gl.5U:  do,  Jorwy,  do., 
75c@*l,5(i;  do.,  Oyster  Hay,  do,; *1.2Vs.*2;  green  pea*. 
Norfolk,  per  half  bbl.  crate,  *L2f6<LJ0:  string  beans, 
Savannah,  *A.c!.NJ:  do.  Charleston,  *2@ADil!  do.  Fla., 
round,  t-  crate  *1.3o@2..Y);  do.  flat,  do..  * l..V@2.‘si; 
do.  wax,  *3,(»v.rA50;  tomatoes,  Fla..  V  bushel  crate, 
*2(7t3.50;  do.  Bermuda,  P  box.  log,  60c.;  oulous.  Ber¬ 
muda,  P  orate,  *1-12V4@1.2S. 

Wool— Is  still  dull.  Prices  are  weak,  and  for  old 
grades  all  reasonable  bids  would  receive  considera¬ 
tion.  The  stock  left  over  Is  lu  excess  of  former  years. 
The  Texas  and  California  clips  are  upon  us,  and  new 
fleeces  will  shortly  come  to  hand.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts  und  the  prosout  condition  of  the  goods  market’ 
the  position  Is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  tbe  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  raw  article. 

Unwashed  fleeces,  29@90e.;  black  scoured  do.,  43c. 
scoured  fleece.,  Me;  Oregon,  254433;  Spring  Califor¬ 
nia,  ir>V4@28c;  scoured  do,,  7>7t*(ai3c;  Fall  Texas,  10@ 
2ue,:  Spring  do.,  ;\W22e;  East  India,  33c. 


Selected  by  biro  with  the  utmost  care  from  among 
the  CHOICEST  STRAINS  on  the  Island. 

This  entire  shipment,  with  the  Increase,  numbering 
probably  by  the  day  of  Sale  A  BOUT  50  HEAD 
will  be  sold  by  MR.  feASTON  at  the 

American  Horse  Exchange,  L’d. 

Broadway  and  50th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARDS  THE  END  OF  JUNE  NEXT, 

(The  exact  date  will  be  given  In  future  adver¬ 
tisement.) 

The  General  Manager  thinks  it  only  fair  to  assume 
that  Jlr.  SIMMONDS^  being  himself  a  resident  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  Intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  Breeders,  has  had  unusual  facilities  for  buying 

The  Choicest  Stock, 

And  in  fact  advantages  which  no  one  malting  a  hur¬ 
ried  visit  could  possibly  enjoy. 


Grew  oral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The.  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  i rrove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate 'line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space.. .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  *'  Adv.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

IMPORTED  JERSEY  CATTLE 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . *2.00 

*  “  Six  months . . . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3. 'll  12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04 1 16J4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2814  fr.) 

Anyone  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  eanvassiug  outfit  on 
application. 


Tbe  sires  represented  are  such  noted  animals  as 
CARLO,  CICERO,  CETEWAYO,  KING,  SILVER. 
ROLLO,  NEPTUNE,  LEMON  PEEL,  SNAP,  BARON 
CHIEF,  FARMER’S  GLORY,  YOUNG  PRINCE,  &c., 
&e.,  and  a  visit  to  the  herd,  now  located  (In  Quaran¬ 
tined  the  Country  sstnhles  of  the  American 
Horse  Exchange  L’d,  near  Jerome  Park.  Ford- 
bam,  N.  \  win  well  repay  n-.t  only  intending  pur¬ 
chasers.  but  all  admirers  of  this  very  beautiful  and 
invaluable  breed  of  cattle,  as  Mr.  Slmniuuds  will  be 
able  to  show  them  a  herd  which  for  BREEDING, 
BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  and  PERFECTION  in  UD¬ 
DERS,  F'dtMS  and  CO  LOP.  A,  ha  -  ^LYrbcen  excelled 
by  any  previous  consignment  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Slmmonds  invites  the  closest  inspection  of  his 
cattle,  though  begging  that  due  allowance  will  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  an  unusually  prolonged  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  voyage. 

Trains  run  every  half-hour  front  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  42U  St.,  Harlem  R.  K.  (taking  only  18  minutes), 
to  Fordham.the  stables  being  within  10  minutes’  walk 
of  that  station. 

Mr.  SlnunotHis  i acting  with  Mr.  Wm.  Easton!  will 
undertake  the  purchasing  of  cattle  on  the  Island,  on 
commission,  and  the  fact  that  he  (Mr.  Slmmondsi  Is 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Philip  Gossett,  Banker  and  Treasurer 
of  the  States  of  tbe  Island,  it  is  respectfully  submit 
ted,  practically  amounts  to  a  guarantee  of  his  Judg 


June,  *1.21(,U.2i-V  July,  *1.23@L284i:  August,  *1.24® 

I. 247*;  September,  *1,24  }$@  1.237ft  Kyk-  Market  low¬ 

er  mid  dull  and  nominal:  Western,  72@75c.;  Canada 
aud  State,  <l@7Hc,»  car-loads  and  bout  loads;  western, 
72c..  delivered  i  rom  elevator.  Baulky  Market  ruin. 
Inal;  season  over.  Baulky  Mu.t— Market  dull  and 
declining;  Two-rowcd  State,  f«X«35e.:  slx-rowed  do.. 
95c®*t.(«Rs;  Canada.  9774cn*l.lU.  Corn -Ungraded 
mixed,  Sftei  '■>  L;....,  :  steamer  mixed,  tile. 

In  elevator,  (lo'ie.  delivered  from  elevator;  No.  2, 
65@ii5Vftc.  in  elevator,  66c,  delivered  from  eleva¬ 
tor;  white  Western,  two.  delivered;  white  Southern. 
68e.  In  store;  No.  2.  white,  dtl^c  >u  elevator;  No.  2 
mixed  seller.  May,  63@ttyv*e;  June,  M7*®G644c;  July, 
664*®t>n*e.  August,  68kjw095fc.  September.  WMwWI-ie. 
Oat*  No.  S,  mixed,  at  471-ie:  No.  2.  |S‘4W, uq.o  :  No.  I 
quoted  494*e:  No.  3  white,  5114c;  No.  2,  5244@524ie; 
NO.  1  quoted,  Me:  mixed  Western,  -t'V-li-V;  white 
do.,  53<y57c,  mixed  State,  58c;  white  State,  58c.:  No. 
2  mixed  seller  May,  IS'.fc.;  June.  48le@43<fec.;  July 
49H@-»(G6c;  August,  llltic:  September.  Wl4@li9se. 

V1SIUI.K  SUPULV  OK  UllAIN  IN  TUB  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

May  12,  1883.  May  13, 1882 

Wheat,  bush . .  21,021,813  10,258  881 

Corn,  bush .  15.847,398  8.551.281 

Oats,  bush .  4.202,190  1,878,615 

Barley,  busli .  SftP.di'!  2*4,4116 

Rye.  bush .  1.8«,a9il  1,063.016 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  *20,95 
@20.50;  extra  prime.  *17;  Mess  spot,  quoted  *33.12^ 
@20.25;  for  ordinary  brand;  westoru  prime  mess,  |Ki3 
@18;  family  mess,  nil(-(22;  extra  prime.  $1S.25<®17;  clear 
back.  $22.V>,t*23.  Beet  —  Plain  mess,  *11.75®  12. k’>;  extru 
mess.  *  Mall;  packet,  *U.5ua.  15,25;  plate,  *1L 15.50: 
city  extra  India  mess,  tn  tvs.,  *25(41*26.  Beef  hams 
very  scarce  and  held  firm;  quoted  *25c.(.38.  Cut  meats 
—Pickled  hatns,  12  ft  uverage,  12'sie:  rtli  hclUrs,  12  ft, 
lOJgc;  Western  pickled  hams,  UA..14  tt.,  I2u,c;  pickled 
bellies,  12  ft,  l0M@KA(jc:  do.,  13  ft,  loifce:  ptekled  shjul- 
(lers,  90;  pickled  hams,  R'Lus  'Sc.;  smoked  shoulders, 
9^4@94le;  smoked  hams.  UHHl&Uc.  Middles  very  dull. 
Long  clear  quoted  here  n'«s.  11460;  at  West,  long 
and  short  olrar,  hair  nnd  half,  I0.7;»tvll).80e.  Dressou 
hogs,  city,  heavy  to  light,  ■mya'.vqe.  pigs,  976c.  Lard 
—Prime  steam,  for  export,  lL87(4@u.90o.;  May, 
nominally  ll.ioe;  Juue.  July,  ll.32®12ct 

August,  11.90® 1 1.96c:  Hcptentber,  U.87@  11.89c.;  Octo¬ 
ber.  11.75@IL78c;  seller  year.  11.05c;  city  sleam  higher 
and  iugooddemaud  for  export;  I  L.'iOc.  Rnflni'd  quoted 

II. 90c.;  continent,  1125c. 

Butter.— The  additions  to  supply  have  not  been 
quite  so  great  as  was  expected.  Prices  continue 
tame.  All  low  grades  are  dull  aud  uncertain. 

SEW  iil  TTKU. 

Creamery,  fancy,  27c;  do.  choice,  26c;  do.  prime, 
24@2Sc;  do.  fair  to  good,  ‘23@£8o;  do.  ordinary,  I7@20e; 
State  half  Urklu  tubs  and  palls,  best,  350;  do.  do.  flue, 
23@24o;  do.  good,  t9@22c;  do.  fair.  16@1S:  State  Welsh 
tubs,  choice,  23® 24c;  do.  good  to  prime,  2l@’i2e;  do. 
fair  to  good,  l.’xryic;  Western  Imitation,  creamery, 
choice,**:.'  n  Ip  good  to  prime.  ldstlHo;  do. 

ordinary  to  fuir.  UW19e;  Western  factory,  best  cur 
rent  make,  17@18c;  do.  fair  to  good  l’J@:5c;  do.  ordi¬ 
nary,  9@Uc. 

OLD  RUTTER 

State  dairy,  choice,  l«@20o;  do.  good  to  prime.  14 
@170.;  do.  ordinary,  list  12c:  Western  dairy,  tine, 
12c:  do.  general  run.  10® Ue:  Western  dairy  and  fac¬ 
tory,  ordtnury,  966 tile. 

NEW  CURES E. 

State  factory,  choice,  l*4U®13c(;  do.,  good  to  prbue, 
12@12Vtie:  do.  part  skims,  lOl^ftUkc:  Ohio  flats, choice, 
121604'1-Jlc-  do.  good  to  prime.  U(4d2e;  creamery  skints, 
choice,  do.  good,  i‘ac;  do.  fair,  6®6Kie; 

skims,  poor,  5<;e;M.ie. 

Cotton.— Appearances  arc  opposite  to  au  Improve, 
meat.  Spots  have  been  moderately  active. 

OUUltICNT  IMLICKS  , 

Quotations  based  ou  Amerieuu  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation, 

Uplands  New 
und  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . .  8  1-16  8  5-16  8  5-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  8p,  84*  8X( 

Good  Ordinary .  9  5-1G  9  9-16  9  8-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  10*4  10U 

Low  Middling .  1014  1(4*  104* 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  13-16  11  1-16  11  1-16 

Middling .  11  11*4  11W 

Good  Middling .  llfct  114ft  U4s 

Strict  Good  iuddling . 115ft  ll?ft  U7s 

Middling  Fair .  12Vft  124ft  124ft 

Fair . . .  127s  ISMi  1% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .... .  Tift  |  Low  M  Uldllng. . . . ,  9 
Strict  Good  Ord. ...  8  5-16  j  Middling . 101ft 

Drirp  Fui  m.  Desirable  parcels  still  well  lu  baud 
and  owners  looking  for  full  rates,  especially  for  ap¬ 
ples.  of  which  The  Hccumulnthui  Is  well  lu  huml  uud 
firmly  held.  Peaches  offered  with  some  freedom. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good  7c<nSe.,  do.  tine 
to  choice,  8*v(oUVftc.:  tlo.  fancy.  9;q@10e.;  Western, 
ordinary,  T6j.7Wc.|  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  TOsud-qc.; 
do.  do.,  choice  lot*,  KgftVftc. ;  State,  sliced.  n@9o.,  do. 
quarters,  HiwSltc, ;  apples,  ovaporuted.  12wl3c.  ■  do. 
choice,  ring  cut.  181ft® lilftik;  do.,  fancy  selections,  lhet 
151ftC;  peaches.  Southern,  s,c9c.;  do.,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  10@14:  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  9® lie.:  evapo¬ 
rated  peaches,  peeled  AX>(23iv.;  do.  do.,  Uli pooled, 
15c.;  do.  uupfeled  peaches,  halves.  do.  do., 

quarters,  5isi5tfte.;  plums,  Southern,  UK,61044e.;  do., 
State,  llCdllUftc.:  cherries,  27@28c.;  Idackberrles, 
@9e.;  raspberries.  83®84C.;  huckleberries.  18(.el8*tc. 

Ecus,  New  arrivals  are  hot  pleuly.  Local  demand 
Is  only  fair.  Southern  stock  Is  dull  and  unsettled. 
Special  marks  of  Western  bring  an  advance  of  V»e. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


EWALD  OVER 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INJ>. 

Always  Reliable  ami  Perfect.  Send  for  Circular: 


HIGGIN  S  EUREKA 


Purity,  Strength,  Flavor,  Keeping  Quality, 
Uniformity  of  Crystal,  Perfect  Dryness,  Econ¬ 
omy  in  use,  all  Linen  Sacks,  MAKE  IT  SU¬ 
PERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  OF 
DAIRY  SALT. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  BY  COMPETENT 
SCIENTIFIC  JUDUES: — 

1st  Prize — Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  lS7b. 

1st  Prize — Exposition  Unlverselle,  Paris  . 1878. 

1st  Prize — International  Exposition,  Melbourne.  .ISM 

1st  Prize —  ”  *'  Adelaide 1881. 

l*t  Prize—  ”  '*  New  Zealand.  1382. 

1st  Prize — Dairy  Show.  Agrlcul.  Hall,  Londou . 1879. 

1st  Prize—  **  Shelbourne  Hall,  Dublin.  IS79. 

Scores  of  Diplomas  and  Medals  from  prominent 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Associations  from  all  over 
the  world  in  addition. 

Real  merit,  brings  world  wide  honors  _4J 

Try  it;  every  dealer  tn  flue  grade  salt  beeps  It. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


FRUIT  AJ®  YE GETAJ3 1 E 

DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 

Over  11,000  in  use. 

Tlie  BEST  In  the  Market, 

Made  entirely  of  Galvanised  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


T->n  Let-srS.  fttf-el  BevrlngR,  B-a«  TAR£  BEAM. 
jom:s,  he  pats  tub  niEtcur. 

6oid  on  (i'Ul.  Wirntula  5  j«*n.  A-l  low. 

For  free  book,  Atidra**  _ 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

IU56UAHTON,  S.  T. 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


Giant*  aud  Little  Giants,  “Specials” 


THE  V  VI  l  ABI  E 

COLLECTION 


For  Ensilage,  Stock 
.  Kaisers  ,v  Dairymen 
\Ovir  1888  Euillage  Cut- 
.  lers  are  uow  ready 
|  They  are  the  finest  we 
have  ever  produced, 

I  and  guaranteed  tho 
best  lu  the  market.  Do 
not  wait  until  you 
want  to  Use  a  cutter 
before  you  order,  for 
we  have  alreudy  book 
ed  many  orders  for 
Care  not  represented  tn 
for  prices,  send  for  our 

it oss  «v-  t  o.. 

Pulton.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Of  Specimen  Established  Orchid's  formed  bv  Robert 
Smith;  Esq.,  of  Brenthnm  Park,  Stirling,  will  be  sold 
by  auction  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  his  great  Horticul¬ 
tural  sale  Rooms,  88  King  St.,  Co  vent  Garden.  Lon¬ 
don.  England,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  May  30 
und  at.  The  collection  abounds  in  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  tho  dlffereiu  Mx-cies  of  Orchids  including 
(bo  rarest  varieties  Of  \  nodus,  t'attelyas,  Odontb- 
glossutns,  (Erides.  Sacco Intilums,  •  'ncldlums,  Angrse- 
cutns.  Phahenopsls,  Ac. 

Genflomrn  unable  to  attend  the  sale  oould  send 
commissions  to  the  auctioneer  as  above. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  19,  1883. 

Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  11,307  head,  against 
10,616  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Ordinary  sutlers  sold  at  12@ UWfte.  to  <tro.9>  SB  ft.  Poor 
to  choice  corn  fed  at  the  extremes  of  UHyat I3e.  to  dress 
55.1(57  ft,  mainly  at  125<@124ftc.  to  dross  56057  ft  for 
fall*  to  prime  bullocks.  Stable-fod  steers  sold  within 
the  range  of  12®129ft('.  to  dress  56@57  P.  Exporters 
not  operating  to  any  extout.  Dressed  beef  about  *»e 
higher  und  hi  mlr  demand  nc  UlftjitO^c.  for  decent  to 
choice  filly  dressed.  Illinois  steers,  1,122  ft,  at  Uio.  56 
ft;  do.  1,960  ft.  at  1244c;  do.  1;362  ft.  at  124e:  stable-fed 
steers,  1,683  ft,  at  *7.26;  do.  1,506  ft,  at  l.Gje.  57  ft,  do. 
1.375  ft,  at  124®*.  less  *1  per  head;  State,  1,237  ft,  at  12e; 
do.  1,288  ft,  nt  U44c;  do.  1,243  ft,  at  lU4e;  oxen.  L450  ft, 
ut  1*0,55  ft;  Cincinnati!  stiller*,  1,150,  ut  12012*40.  56 
ft  Mlsso  url  steers,  1,569  ft,  at  *7.25;  do,  1,253  ft,  at 
12*sc.  56  ft.  Ohio  steers,  1,376  ft,  at  I2*se.  57  lb,  less  *10 
Ohio  steers,  1,181  lb,  at  12*40.  56  lb;  do.  1,158  lb,  at  12c< 
stable-fed  steers,  1,104  lb.  at  1216c.  56  lb;  do.  1,211  lb,  at 
1244c.  less  *1  per  head. 


\  V  ANTED.  A  Mon  with  ln*st  reference,  competent 
'  *  to  take  charge  of  a  2u>-acre  fruit  farm  in  bear¬ 
ing.  The  farm  Is  located  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Farm  fully  stocked,  with  all  Improvements.  Mau  to 
work  on  salary  or  shares.  Address 

l.  M.  Little.  Marshall  Hall,  Charles  Co.,  Maryland. 


HAY  UNLOADER 


The  Mallory  Truckless  Catch  Carrrtcr  Hav  Elevator 
takes  the  lead.  Farmers  who  are  using  them  claim 
truck  elevators  are  a  needless  expense  uud  out  of 
dote.  The  horse  alone  deposits  the  hay  at  auy  part  of 
the  mow;  Is  easily  put  up  In  baru. 

Send  for  Fourth  Annual  Catalogue. 

I'.  >1.  11 A  LI. OK  Y,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


icy  m  «▼  fn ys —  In  Experienced  Man  to 

W  A  NIK  II  '  hnvxo  of  a  newly 

Hll  established  Creamery. 

Address  Petkruouo  Cukxmkry  Co.,  Peterboro.  N.  H 


New  Stills  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chrouio  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largest  variety  uud  lowest  prices.  50 
ohroiuoswttb  muuelOc, 


\V  aNTED.-A  sUuutlou  as  GARDENER.  Has  bad 
ti  many  rears' experience  In  Hot-Uouse  and  Out¬ 
door  gardening  as  gardener  on  gentlemen's  estates  In 
England.  Highest  ’testimonials  nud  references. 
Address  THOS.  COGAN, '228  West  nst  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


a  present  with 
eaeh  order.  C  unton  Bros.  ,*  Co.,  Cllntouville,  Conn. i 


PtefeUaucotts  3Uvcvusinn 


valed  by  but  few  of  our  garden  flowers. 
These  Sweet  William  seeds  were  imported  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  of  Clinton,  New  York,  to 
whom  U.  M.  is  kindly  indebted  for  the  same. 
That  they  will  prove  a  great,  addition  to  the 
flower-garden  he  has  no  doubt.  Unele  Mark 
would  very  much  like  to  send  a  package  of 
these  seeds  to  all  of  the  Cousins,  but  as  he  has 
many  more  nieces  and  nephews  than  packages 
of  seeds,  he  will  be  obliged  to  send  them  to 
those  members  who  in  his  judgment  have 
worked  hardest  for  the  welfare  of  the  Youths’ 
Department,  as  those  who  have  done  the  most 
surely  ought  to  Ik*  the  ones  to  lie  rewarded,  as 
all  will  admit.  Uncle  Mark  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Cousins  to  a  great  extent,  to 
help  make  the  Youth’s  columns  interesting 
and  instructive;  many  have  done  much,  and 
he  is  sorry  to  say,  some  have  done  but  little. 
Silent  Cousins,  there  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
Club,  and  although  there  are  mauy  such  now 
on  the  list,  Uncle  Mark  hopes  that  soon  he 
may  be  able  to  render  an  entirely  different 
report. 

There  are,  perhaps.  100  different  kinds  of 
seeds  in  each  envelope,  many  of  which  have 
been  imported  at  a  high  price,  and  mauy 
others  hate  beon  collected  at  the  Rural  Ex. 
Grounds.  I  would  advise  my  young  friends 
to  carefully  select  each  kind  of  seed  by  itself ; 
then  plaut  all,  keeping  the  different  kinds 
apart,  in  a  good-sized,  shallow  box,  containing 
mellow,  sandy  soil  which  is  moist  but  well 
drained.  After  the  seeds  have  sprouted  and 
the  second  leaves  have  appeared,  transplant  to 
the  open  beds.  Some  of  the  seeds  may  take 
considerable  time  in  germinating,  therefore 
do  nut.  be  in  too  much  ol'  a  hurry  to  empty  the 
soil  from  your  box.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  box  with  glass,  as  in  a 
hot-bed,  if  you  have  the  glass. 

Uncle  Mark. 


RELIABLE  TESTIMONY 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1882. 
Hop  Bitters  Co. 

I  am  74  years  old,  have  lived  84  years  iu 
Philadelphia,  aud  well  known  among  Ger¬ 
mans.  I  have  been  troubled  12  years  with  a 
white  swelling  on  my  right  foot,,'  and  getting 
worse  every  year,  and  very  painful,  and 
breaking  out  in  hot  weather.  I  consulted 
several  doctors  ami  they  told  mo  it  was  iu- 
rnrable  and  T  would  have  to  take  it  with  me 
in  the  grave.  Home  time  ago  1  lost  my  appe¬ 
tite,  was  costive,  had  headache  and  fever,  in 
fact,  was  very  sick,  1  saw  in  the  German 
Democrat  that  Hop  Ritters  was  what  1  need¬ 
ed.  i  got.  a  bottle,  took  it  one  week  and  was 
as  well  again  us  ever,  and  to  my  greatest  sur¬ 
prise  right  from  the  tirst,  my  swelling  went 
down  gradually  and  1  taking  another  bottle 
got  entirely'  well  of  it.  The  wife  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor  had  two  such  swellings  on  her  legs  and 
three  bottles  cured  her.  I  think  this  is  a  great 
triumph  for  your  bitters. 

John  Stoll, 

No.  4  Young’s  Alley,  above  Willow  St. 

Stiff-shill,  Ind.,  Nov.  18, 1881. 

Dear  Sirs — I  have  r  ead  so  much  about  Hop 
Bitter's  aud  always  beiug  afflicted  with  neu¬ 
ralgia,  weakness,  diseased  stomach,  never 
having  much  health  I  tried  a  couple  bottles: 
it  has  strengthened  anti  helped  me  more  than 
any  medicine  or  doctor.  1  am  now  on  my 
third  bottle  and  am  thankful  that  it  has  helped 
me.  I  will  advise  all  that,  are  afflicted  to  give 
it  a  trial.  Lucy  Vail. 

Ken!  the  World 

Rockville,  Conn,,  March  0,  1882. 
Hop  Bitters  Co. 

I  have  been  taking  your  Hop  Bitters  for 
several  weeks,  and  they  beat  the  world. 

L.  8.  Lewis,  Lewis’s  axle  machine. 

Leetonia,  Pa.,  April  18,  1882. 
Hop  Bitters  Co. 

1  have  not  been  well  for  three  vears,  tried 
almost  every'  kind  of  patent  medicines  and  no 
less  than  seven  doctors,  one  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.. 
none  have  done  me  any  good.  I  finally  tried 
your  Him  Bitters  and  found  them  just  the 
thing.  I  have  praised  them  so  highly  there  is 
a  great  number  here  who  use  them  with  great 
benefit  aud  satisfaction. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours,  R.  Hunt. 

Gentlemen— Tho  "Hop  Bitters”  meet  with 
large  sales  aud  give  general  satisfaction,  one 
ease  iu  particular  you  should  know  of.  Mr. 
John  B.  Green,  728  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phila., 
Pa.,  lias  been  suffering  from  kidnev  affection, 
which  superinduced  rheumatism.  He  tried 
physicians  and  remedies  in  vain.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  morphine  to  induee  sleep;  his 
trouble  was  so  great.  Reading  your  adver¬ 
tisement  in.  the  ‘ ‘Christian  at  Work.”  lie  was 
prevailed  upon  by  one  of  bis  daughters  to  try 
it.  Three  bottles  effected  a  cure,  and  now  lie 
is  an  enthusiast  lor  “Hop  Bitters.”  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  residents  in  the  locality  named; 
and  known  as  a  gentleman  of  unusual  probity. 

Henry  Totten, 

672  North  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Office  Jelloway  Mu.  A.  Association,  | 
Jelloway,  O.,  Mar.  18,  ’82.  j 

Hop  Bitters  Manufacturing  Co 

I  have  been  using  your  Hon  Bitters  and  find 
them  what  you  recommend  them  to  be  for 
kidney'  disease,  (viz.,  superior  to  all  others.) 

J.  L.  Hilderurand. 


YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER , 


NINTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 


PROFESSOR 


topic; — what  are  the  most  interesting 

VEGETABLES  TO  GROW  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN,  AND  WHY  < 

(Concluded  from  last  week) 

Helen  Leiken: — This  is  an  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion,  but  the  mind  wanders  over 
such  a  large  extent  iu  the  vegetable  kingdom 
that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin.  The 
Butter  Bean  can  be  eaten  as  early  as  July,  and 
when  served  in  drawn  butter  with  a  little  vin¬ 
egar,  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  lung.  Peas,  when  ten¬ 
der  and  properly  served,  are  a  dish  too  well 
known  for  comment.  Sweet  corn  should  fiud 
a  place  iu  every  farmer’s  garden,  for  it  can  be 
used  the  yea  r  round  if  canned  or  dried,  and 
can  be  made  into  such  a  palatable  dish  that 
none  will  refuse  it.  The  cabbage  is  another 
important  vegetable,  and  with  care  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  table  from  early  Summer  until  late  iu 
Spring.  Every  garden  should  raise  its  own 
cucumbers  for  pickles.  In  tomatoes  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  poisonous  "love  apples”  of  old ;  but 
what  a  change  has  beeia  wrought.  It  is  now 
served  in  mauy  ways  during  the  season,  aud 
later  it  is  pickled  or  preserved.  Onions  are 
the  spice  of  vegetables,  and  are  considered  the 
most  health-giving  of  all  vegetables.  Salsify 
is  a  very  good  substitute  for  oysters.  Parsnips 
make  a  delicious  dish.  The  radish  finds  a  wel¬ 
come  everywhere.  Lettuce  iu  the  Spring  is  a 
balm  to  the  hungry  wayfarer.  Every  farm¬ 
er’s  family  well  knows  the  worth  of  the  beet, 
turnip,  potato,  squash  and  pumpkin. 

Fannie  May  ;  In  my  estimation  this  is  the 
best  subject  yet,  or  the  most  general  one  as 
all  can  give  their  opinions,  and  we  can  all  see 
how  tastes  differ.  There  is  one  vegetable  that 
I  have  always  thought  a  soil  of  curiosity 
while  growing,  as  it  is  so  very  different  from 
any  other  plaut  in  the  garden,  and  that  Ls  the 
onion.  It  has  neither  leaves  nor  stems  like 
other  plants;  it  grows  very  fast  and  throws 
up  a  land  of  hollow  spike.  I  think  it  a  very 
interesting  study  to  watch  the  sprouting;  how 
some  plants  throw  up  the  seed  into  the  air  and 
others  do  not.  Almost  every  seed  starts  the 
first  pair  of  leaves  entirely  different  from  the 
other  leaves.  It  is  a  study  that  is  ever  sur¬ 
prising  us  with  something  new,  and  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  person  that  could  not  be  sur¬ 
prised,  as  no  one  ever  gets  too  well  acquainted 
with  Nature's  greatest  mysteries.  Another 
curiosity  to  me  is,  that  some  plants  have  a 
emtaiu  time  for  buj-sting  their  flower  buds 
into  full  expanded  flowers.  The  Morning 
Glories  open  in  the  morning,  while  the  "  Four 
O’Clock  ”  selects  the  afternoon  and  evening. 


?Y0SPHAT;c 


Made  from  l’rofessor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 


In  Bottles  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horslord  Almanac  nnd  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

“Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  ft.  I. 

.ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  Bt.,N.  Y- 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Lest  my  name  should 
be  stricken  from  the  roll,  I  will  try  to  say 
something  for  the  Cousins.  I  will  be  14  in 
harvest,  have  black  hair,  blue  eyes:  am  about 
foui-  feet  eight  inches  high,  aud  am  right- 
handed.  I  describe  my  si*  If  so  that  if  1  am  lost 
from  your  fold  you  will  know  who  to  adver¬ 
tise  for.  I  saw  the  question  for  discussion  in 
the  Rural  of  March  ol,  but  as  I  tun  no  gard- 
ner  I  could  not  say  anything  on  the  subject. 
I  did  not  raise  anything  last  year,  but  expect 
to  this  year.  We  have  throe  horses;  one  is  uu 
iron-gray  mare  five  veal's  old,  aud  is  a  good 
road  horse;  she  is  one  of  twins;  the  other  died 
when  he  was  three  weeks  old;  the  mother  died 
last-  Winter,  aged  28  years.  One  of  the  others 
is  eight  years  and  the  other  three  years  old. 
We  have  about  160  sheep:  two  are  pots;  we 
Call  ime  Dick  the  other  Kate;  they  arc  three 
years  old.  The  prospect  of  a  wheat  crop  is 
poor.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  plowing  being 
done.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  corn  aud 
oats  planted  this  Spring.  Land  sells  at  from 
840  to  800  per  acre;  soil,  limestone,  clay  or 
sandy.  The  chances  of  a  fruit  crop  are  poor. 
I  would  like  to  correspond  with  some  of  the 
many  Cousins.  Your  affectionate  nephew, 
Carroll  Co.,  Ohio.  E.  C.  Spence. 


TH£  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Senior  ftidina  Cultivator  Is  Sold  with 
4,  .7,  0  or  7  Shovels. 

The  .1  unfor  Combined  Kidinu  or  AVaik- 
inir  Cultivator  Ik  mold  with  4  or  5 
Shovels. 

A  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Attachment  is  fur¬ 
nished  when  desired  for  Senior  or  Junior,  with 
8  teeth  for  CORN  and  a  CENTER  ATTACH¬ 
MENT  for  FALLOW,  with  3  teeth  for  Junior 
and  3  or  6  teeth  .tor  Senior,  making  a  complete 

SPRANG  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR  and 
a  SHOVEL  CORN  AND  FALLOW 
CULTIVATOR. 


Vertigo.  Ili’/ziiit'iw  itnd  Blindness. 

Office  Utica  Morning  Herald,  | 
Utica,  Feb.  18,  1882.  \ 

I  have  been  troubled  with  vertigo  since  last 
July,  and  have  suffered  greatly  every  night 
after  any  considerable  exertion  from  dizziness 
and  blindness.  1  tried  two  Itottles  of  Hop 
Bitters,  and  since  then  huve  been  entirely  re¬ 
lieved.  Respectfully  Yours, 

_ J,  J.  Flannigan. 

Hop  Bitters  Co.  J  une  15,  1881. 

I  have  been  suffering  five  years  past  with 
neuralgia,  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia  aud 
kidney  complaint,  and  I  have  doctored  with 
fourteen  different  doctors  who  did  me  no 

food.  At  lust  1  tried  Hop  Bitters,  and  after 
used  a  few  bottles  l  received  a  great  benefit 
from  them,  and  if  l  bud  used  Hop  Bitters 
regularly  1  would  have  lieen  well  Itofore.  1 
know  them  to  bo  the  best  medicine  in  the 
world  f  or  nervous  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

James  Coonts, 

Beelington,  Barlier  County,  W.  Va. 

Wicked  f«r  derm  men. 

‘ '  I  believe  it  to  be  all  wrong  and  even  wicked 
for  clergymen  or  other  public  men  to  be  led 
iuto  giving  testimonials  to  quack  doctors  or 
patent  medicines,  but  when  a  really  meritori¬ 
ous  article  composed  of  valuable  remedies 
known  to  all,  and  that,  all  physicians  use  and 
trust  in  daily,  we  should  freely  commend  it. 
I  therefore  cheerfully  and  heartily  commend 
Hop  Bitters  for  the  good  they  have  done  me 
ami  my  friends,  firmly  believing  they  have 
no  emiul  for  family  use.  I  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  tneiu. 

Rev.  B,  R - ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  good  Baptist  clergyman  of  Bergen,  N. 
Y.,  a  strong  temperance  naan,  suffered  with 
kidney  trouble,  neuralgia  and  dizziness  almost 
to  blindness,  over  two  years  after  he  was  ad 
vised  that  Hop  Bitters  would  cure  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  afraid  of  and  prejudiced  against 
the  word  "bitters.”  Since  iiis  cun;  lie  says 
none  need  fear  but  trust  in  Hop  Bitters. 

My  wife  and  daughter  were  made  healthy 
by  the  use  of  Hop  Bitters  and  I  recommend 
them  to  my  people.— Methodist  Clergyman, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

1  had  severe  attacks  of  Gravel  and  Kidney 
trouble;  was  unable  to  get  any  medicine  or 
doctor  to  cure  me  until  1  used  Hop  Bitters, 
aud  they  cured  me  in  a  short  time. — A  dis- 
tinguished  lawyer  and  temperance  orator  of 
YVuyne  Comity,  N.  Y. 


Jesste  A.  Gurnee: — I  think  the  tomato  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  vegetables  grown 
as  it  is  very  palatable,  partaken  of  either 
cooked  or  raw.  It  is  very  nice  canned,  and 
keeps  well.  It  is  very  easy  to  cultivate  aud 
yields  bountifully.  Select  the  smooth,  round 
kind ;  save  the  tirst  perfect  one  for  seed  for  the 
next  year.  I  am  also  quite  friendly  to  the 
beautiful  radishes,  which,  with  their  bright 
colore,  help  to  give  an  appetite  on  early  Spring 
mornings.  _ 

Wm.  Jackson: — My  subject  for  discussion 
is  a  high-flavored  one.  1  like  onions  best  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  pocket-money  made  with 
them  than  auythiug  I  have  yet  tried.  Onion 
sets  sell  here  (Madison  Co.,  Ill.)  for  25  cents 
per  quart-.  Onions  sell  for  one  dollar  ($1)  per 
bushel  the  year  round. 

Clarence  Buckley: — Our  next  topic  being 
upon  the  "most  interesting  vegetables,”  I 
would  say  a  few  words.  Melons  are  interesting 
(to  me  at  least).  One  reason  is  because  I  like 
them  so  well ;  besides  they  look  beautiful  grow¬ 
ing;  even  before  the  fruit  has  set  the  vines  of 
the  muskmelon  cover  the  ground  so  com¬ 
pletely,  and  are  of  such  a  dark  green  color 
that  they  look  beautiful  to  me.  Onions  are  an 
easy  crop  to  raise,  and  I  think  them  very  in¬ 
teresting.  _ 


THE 

WALKING  CULTIVATOR 

is  sold  with  4  or  5  Shovels,  and  lias  the  best 
double-acting  SPIRAL  SPRING  in  tho 
market. 

Tho  Senior  and  Junior  Cultivators  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  either  Levers  or  Trendies. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — 1  had  about  the 
same  luck  with  the  melons  that  the  rest  of  the 
Cousins  did,  only  two  seeds  came  up  and  those 
grew  so  slow  that  I  only  got  one  small  one 
from  which  to  save  the  seed.  We  had  a  cold, 
dry  Summer  so  that  only  a  little  of  the  Rural 
Cora  ripened.  The  squash  is  the  best  we  ha  ve 
ever  raised.  It  is  certainly  a  "Gem.”  We 
raised  Id  bushels  of  the  White  Elephants, 
although  the  rust  si, ruck  them  before  they 
were  quite  ripe.  Papa  thinks  they  are  the 
best  he  lias,  and  he  raised  four  other  kinds 
last  Summer.  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  [tains 
with  the  Rural  seeds  but  the  seasou  was  so 
bad  last  year  that  they  did  not  do  much.  We 
have  had  a  very  cold  Winter  with  deep  snow. 
The  farmers  are  just  beginning  seeding  now 
(April  7) ;  a  good  many  are  not  going  to  sow 
any  wheat  this  year,  it  yielded  so  poorly  lust 
year.  Didn’t  Uncle  Ma  d  promise  to  tell  ns 
the  name  of  that  melon  ?  I  have  watched  the 
Rurals  closely  but  bav’nt  seen  it.  Yours, 

Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa.  Edna  M.  Aldrich. 

[The  name  of  the  melon  sent  out  last  year 
was,  Surprise. — U.  M.] 


SPHUVIlKIEIiD,  OHIO 

OR  BRANCH  HOUSES: 

•21  <i  North  Hi  mid  St.,  IMiilndelpI 
Sll  North  Main  St.,  St.  Louis, 
:t:t  Market  St..  Sun  KruiiciMeo,  C 
Kansu*  City.  Mo. 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  tn 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  m 
every  eu|>lieity,  front  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  thlrt.v  flve 
acres  per  day,  prices  ranging 


..AW  J|  ^-4 1  I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  it 
l  with  others,  suys  It  is  the  Best 

v- J  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 
J  only  premium  awarded  for 

work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  In  1SS2. 

Crf-Full  Stock  of  Sl  lfAlt  MAKERS’  SI  P- 
1*1.1  ES.  Send  for  Olreulur  to 


SUPPLEMENTARY  FREE  SEED  DIS 
TRIBUTION  TO  THE  YOUTHS’  HOR¬ 
TICULTURAL  CLUB  OF  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


liighlhdk,  Howard  SIk..  St.  I.ouitt  Mo.,11.  S.  \ 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — If  the  rules  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  require  two  letters  a  year, 
I  fear  I  must  suffer  expulsion,  for  although  1 
have  written  before  I  have  not  written  two 
letters  a  year.  It  is  father  late  to  report  the 
garden  but  "better  late  than  never.”  Our 
radishes  were  a  failure,  for  as  soon  as  they 
were  up  the  bugs  came.  We  sprinkled  them 
with  plaster,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  We  had  good  [teas,  cabbage,  beets, 
lettuce,  and  onions.  We  had  no  strawberries 
but  plenty  of  raspberries,  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries  and  grapes.  I  fear  my  letter  is  getting 
pretty  long  so  1  will  close.  Your  niece, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  M.  I.  M. 


Corn-Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

.THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  TABLE  MEAL! 
Dimples  of  2-foal  Sent  on  Application. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILLSTONE  CO. 

ChAitiberaburg,  Pa. 
Mrntiun  thin  /*aper.) 


Uncle  Mark  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  members  of  the  Youths’  Horticultural 
Club  that  he  has  procured  and  will  send  to 
those  members  of  the  Club  that  have  taken 
the  greatest  interest  iu  its  welfare,  a  package 
of  choice  flower-seeds.  For  this  collection  he 
lias  procured  the  seeds  of  a  few  varieties  of 
Sweet  William.  Although  some,  perhaps 
may  be  of  the  opinion  that  these  plants 
are  quite  old-fashioned,  I  ran  assure  the 
members  of  the  Club  that  these  improved 
varieties  are  of  exceeding  great  beauty,  being 


"THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

engines,  THRF^HFfK  saw  mills. 

Horan  Powers  ‘  nnuOMLnO  Clover  Unllera 

(Suited  to  nil  wi-tluna. )  Write  for  KHKli  I  Hub.  Fonmtdet 
tad  I’rioun  to  The  A  oilman  &  Taylor  Oo.,  Uiuuilkild,  Otdu. 


PERSONALS. 


Jf mpirmcnis  aud  ^laclUuety 


Imptemint*  and  Parbittetjj 


President  Grevy’s  salary  is  #840,000  a  year. 
Louis  Napoleon,  when  Emperor,  received  a 
yearly  allowance  of  $5,000,000. 

Ex-Governor  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine, 
died  at  Lafayette  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  from  a  heart  affection, 

Mrs.  Hannah  8.  Grant,  mother  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Grant,  died*  at  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Corbin,  Jersey  Cfty 
Heights,  Friday  afternoon  a  week  ago. 

The  Due  d’Aosta,  brother  of  Kiug  Hum¬ 
bert,  wuo  represents  him  at  tho  coronation  at 
Moscow,  is  declared  to  be  a  jattatove ,  or  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  evil  eye,  and  numerous  tales  are 
told  to  prove  it. 

The  Baron  do  Bonnemains,  one  of  Marshal 
MacMahon’s  aides,  and  Lieutenant  Weiss,  a 
relative  of  President  Grevy,  have  settled 
down  on  a  large  sheep  ranch  iu  Montana. 
They  expect  to  make  money  as  shepherds  and 
to  have  lots  of  fun  as  hunters. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war  David 
Davis  is  said  to  have  been  challenged  to  tight 
a  duel  by  a  tiro-eating  Southern  ex-member 
of  Congress.  The  former  very  properly  de¬ 
clined,  because  his  antagonist  refused  to  permit 
him  to  staml  three-fifths  behind  a  stone  wall. 

“  Father  ”  Hawley,  father  of  Senator  Haw¬ 
ley,  of  Conn.,  was  taken  to  the  Hartford 
Insane  Retreat  a  few  days  ago.  For  some 
time  he  has  shown  urnuistable  evidence  of  in¬ 
sanity.  and  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  safety 
of  his  family  anil  friends  Pi  put  him  under 
greater  restraint. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  recently  sent  to  a  nur¬ 
sery  man  in  this  country  for  some  dogwood 
trees  to  plant  about  his  villa  at  Cannes.  One 
of  his  most  vivid  recollections  of  this  country 
is  of  a  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  in  the  Virginia  swamps,  when  the 
woods  were  white  with  dogwood  blossoms. 

Jay  Gould  abstains  altogether  from  liquor. 
Recently,  while  he  was  ill  at  the  Arkansas 
Hot  Springs,  Colonel  Fordyee  advised  him  to 
take  brandy  or  w  hisky,  but  could  uot  induce 
him  Pi  take  any.  Finally,  by  a  subterfuge, 
Foirly  co  persuaded  him  to  try  a  glass  of  “rock 
and  rye,”  which  did  him  good,  and  Gould 
said  that  the  man  who  owned  the  spring  pro¬ 
ducing  the  water  had  a  fortune  in  it. 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER. 

Docs  Good  Work  In  all  kinds  of  soil. 

Also  THE  CELEBRATED  CLIPPER 
jSk  MOWING  MACHINE, 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  &c 

The  Be>t  is  the  Cheapest , 

^  CROWN 
MOWER. 


which  has  no  superior.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 


Manufactured  only  by  the  Clipper  Machine  Works,  Keene,  N.  II 


THE  1(0 HUE  &  (  Oi  l! Y0IM EU  WATCHES 


were  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  ol  1 S7  8 
Tor  greatest  accuracy  of  performance,  also  lirst  prize  In  London 
PlM,  grand  prize  lu  Purls,  l»ii,  ami  Aral  prize  at  Centennial  Kxp<> 
slllou  at  Philadelphia.  1S7tL  These  watches  have  stood  the  test  for  the 
pust  22  years,  and  are  pronounced  by  best  Judges  equal  to  aov  made.  They 
nro  Oltmufaetured  of  the  Pest  material,  made  with  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  finished  by  shilled  hand  tabor,  thereby  Insuring  uu 
It  re  ii  rule  lime-keeper  beyond  perad  venture.  The  ltd  If  PI,  <V 
COrUVOIHiKIf  COMPANY  have  liirther  reduced  I  lie  price 
of  their  Celebrated  Watches  ro  bring  them  within  the  reach  or  all.  Great 
enre  Is  exercised  In  the  finishing  of  their  movements,  particularly 
those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  Positions,  and  for  Kailroud  use.  Cull  on 
your  Jeweler  and  ;*<k  to  see  the  improved  Borel  &  Courvoi.sier 
Watches.  The  public  is  requested  to  Investigate  the  relative  merits  of 
these  watches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufacture. 

QU1NCHE  &  KR1IGLER, 

Sole  Agents  lor  the  l  nitril  States.  1?  >I\1DKV  LANE.  N.V. 


The  Crown  Mower  will  cut  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than,  any  other  Mower. 

The  CROWN  REAPER, 

The  Best  Light  Reaper  Made. 


tyytu(  {('fcoutUM-Mfl1 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  Is  warranted  to  SOW  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 

The  implements  of  mi r  manufacture  are  made  of 
the  Best  Material i,  put  together  honestly,  and  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  inann-  r. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Gwirante*  Satis- 
f  ctirtn  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Meu 
tion  this  paper. 


STEAM  ENGINES^H 


H  boilers,  i 

CARRY  ENGINESand  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


JANESVILLE  MACHINE  GO.,  Janesville,  Wis 


MEADOW  KING 


n  Jt  Jr'*  W’becl-Hocs,  Horte-flae*.  upeucra  Corfr?  r«,  <*c  .  }»i6tnvct>  have  no  *quxl  We  iho^^hove^ur 

tombiiml  Drill  bUo  I  tic  Uorra-'-iloe  a  Ctiltlrawr  an.*  Hiller  aod  «i  a  ubircrartl  Corerer  We  are  rtrr  certain  that  fanner*  and 
gardener*  cauuot  aiforrl  u»  he  without  our  lat«or-aaring  tool*.  Studr  our  Catalogue  e •refullr.  and  a with  ua.  Our  3'i  pago  Cat* 
aJogue.  with  40  engraving  and  chapter  on  proper  Cultivation  of  Crop*  guaranteed  to  interest  eretr one  working  the  soil,  will  he  sect 
l-  °Jrn  fr«e,  receipt  of  ten  names  or  nvtgbbon,  moat  interested  in  farming  and  gardening  8.  L*  ALLEN 

4:  OO^  Patentees  and  Sole  Maaufkoturer*  of  the  Planet.  Jr.  Good*  1*7  A  1Z9  CstKjtrloe  61.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^mplmnits  anfl  gttarhinnry 


MAST.FOOS&CO. 

cx  springfield;  o 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  I 

The  most  extensive  Seed  G rowers  in  America.  Food tied  1 78 1 .  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  I’KlChLD  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LAN'DHETH,  PHILADELPHIA 


i, 0N  turbike 


“*41/004  A*CC- 

- _ StSlNSflElQjn  . 


Mowing  Machine 


In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  no  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  In  the  worn!.  So  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  Uoree’s  m-ck. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ”  KANSAS  DIVISION  ^LL  P.  R’W 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Halo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  \\  -l-.er.  I  nsuvpassed  tor  (  Ii  piate,  Grasses,  \Y; 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

1,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  \\  heat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market 
mphletsand  Maps  free.  B.  M°ALLASTER  Land  Cnnim's'i'.  Kansas  P.itv, 


Embodies  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Ian  single-wheel,  light, 
staudard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  A  GO.,  Sole  Ran  u  lac  Hirers, 

Trumans  Imre,  N .  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  I. awn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


Strong  and  Durablb 

WILL  NOT 

SlIUlMt,  SHELL, 
H  ARP,  or 

RATTLE  in  (In-  Wind 

ALSO,  THE 

M  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


SIOOO  REWARD 


VICTOR 


Ftir  tuiy  machine  hulling  -is  much  clover 
-v  wt.i  la  on*  iUy  *»  stir 


TWO 


I  Hus- 

t  rated  — 'yj 

Pamphlet  /CPuS 

mailed  free. 

Newark  larhineto.,  S«aHI,',]rtJM 
O.  Fonusrty  gti,  tu*.  '.vs^i-'  J 

Agr.  Imp.  Mfg.  Co.,  Hageritowu,  Md 


Rushels 


;  Never  Preezea  In 
;  Winter  Time.' 
®*'  Send  for  our 

Tlmilnra  and 
Price  L.UI. 


evrotr 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO 

Kennett  Square.  Pa. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  BUHR 


®reej9,  J&eetU,  3?laat9.&r 


and  Fort  Wayne,  Ino. 

ALSO  SOL£  MANUFACTLHtRS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS  SELf- 
loadiho,  Self-Dumpino  Scrapes. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 

Highest  prise  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society's  latest  trial,  over  a 
large  number  competing 
Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOUNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  .Tolinsville,  Montgomery  Co  .  N  Y. 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  iKMt  milla 
111  the  world. 

Prices  and 
Upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
co  unt  Send  for 
clrcul  nrs  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
&  SON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
pa  per. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD 

UEAH  UT  L  F.VEK-B LOOMING 


The  only  e«ahHshineut  making  d  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARCL*  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone,  -drone  Pot  Ftseits-  _i.: table  for 
lininedUtabloom  diliverv  I  wifely,  p(^t|oid,toany  [•.>:- 
offlew.  5  splendid  viuSetUe.  your  eboleo ,  »U  labeled, 
for  S I ;  1 2  for  S2:  19  f  rSA!  2«for8A:  35forg5: 
75  tor®  10;  IOO:  -SI3:  Mo  CIV  E  a  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
w.th  every  order  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  •»  < nmfif.tr 
TYyil’t-.  an  pp. ru.ii-'  il Jtrw r.tir.f  r'res  ii.ail. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  the  PrwWTVaiiOF  of  ail 
kiudnof  fruit  and  V  ogata, 
bleu.  During  tho  1U  years  it 
Use  proved  « ho  only/atr-*!  tort 
Erap.irator  eonsmicted,  mtuS 
operated  on  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  principled  lttathe 

.'hail  i  i  oixi-.fii !),.  -,  ild  f,>r 

4  mint  i ty  and  qnsiitjr  protl ne¬ 
ed .  Htttl  Is  t  he  tuny  one  that 
"  ill  do  so  much  or  more  than 
legusntnteeui  It  will  o  vapor- 


ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW 


:*T  DEAD  ~V|| 

POTATO  BUGS 

-  WANTED 


II  ate  .Gm^felbo  amount  oIium 
oUiertnachine.  with  <mo  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  funl, 
f  besides  the  .inaht)  of  t.ha 
|ji  work  i*  tar  .uperior.  ns  »U 
Ml  can lo..ni hyniiiulnns of dj>t- 
i  oliuis  dr  liT >  oi  New  York  or 
‘  ]  Bo-ten.  It  i-  practically  lire 
t .  pmof.  Beod  for  our  eurcu- 
!«rw  snd  investigate  be  tore 
IT',  buying.  ManutW-tnred  hy 
,;s.  K.  .t  J.  M  KPROPT. 
Mi  ncy.  Incoming  IVl,  Pa  , 

fot  tW  !  r..V i , ,  Mlildle.AlWi 

1,1  Souttieru  Mate-,  »n*l  I’tm- 
P  Stint*,  .and  by  JOHN  WIL 
HA  MS  SON.  Kalamazoo, 
[i  Michigan,  for  tho  West  and 
Lf  SouthwesL  J.  S.  TWOM 
R  BLY.  i'.  Commercial  St,, 
M  Ro-ton.  Mum..  Agent  tov 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pay  s  talia  ve  mao<l  tools  and  se-Ma. 
It  paynto  buy  of  a  reliable  hou-o 
It  wul  i>ay-  yon  to  send  for  our 
IUuatrated  Catalogue. 


Rectangular  and  Squurc  Box 
Churns.  Chtninvt  UeeiuthC  the 
(if st.  No  Inaldc  fixtures,  ami 
alieti^tt  re II nine.  '  »i/es  of 
i<uh  kind  made.  We  make 
Curtis’s  Improved  Factory 
|Churu  anil  Mason'S  Power 
illutter-worker.  I  'm/tie’sttonni 
proof  glaeu  of  their  superior 
iguantfk.ln  tuaterlal  and  con¬ 
struction  not  dreamed  of  bv 
other  makers.  Send  for  7)at- 
Irj/man,  free.  Coum.su  A  Cuu- 
iTis,  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 


Philadelphia  lawn  Mower , 


C ahoon  ttnu'h'aut  Sets  I  Sower.  I  ”  E  ARE  TIIK 
Matthews'  Stssl  DcUla  and  SOLE 

other  fiisfccInsM  good*  WESTERN 

Awryi&jny  ti>r  the  lawn.  Oar  iCKXTs 

den.  lirreuhonse  or  Nursery  "  flax  1  S. 

W  e  IYA  KHANT  rwrythlilR  as  represented 


Can  be  Opera  led  by  the  l,’oot  Alone. 

Leaving  both  bands  free  for  drlv  Ing.  Can  he  operated 
•>  complete  Hand  Dimming  Uuki .  at  iht  wifi  of  the 
driver.  Can  be  operated  easily  by  any  Boy  or  Ulrl 
who  cuu  drive  a  horse.  First -class  In  every  particular. 
Strong  and  Durable.  Best  of  material.  Wen  Finished. 
Thoroughly  tested;  never  falls.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address  GREGG  &  CO.,  SOLS  Manufactukbks, 

Truinausburg,  N.  Y. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,' Plows,  Jfce. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 


eSEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

_  Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL  wnwrewsaaditouh  ROCHESTER.  NT. 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  .outfit, 
free.  Address  B.  Hai.lkt  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
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limotrous 


regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  aud  look  well. 
It  Is  better  than  pills  and 
the  usuul  purgatives.  Un¬ 
like  them.  It  does  not  sick¬ 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
I’ellelous.  Ladles  aud  chil¬ 
dren  like  It.  Try  a  25  cent 
box  and  you  will  be  sure 


“Mb.  Smith,”  said  a  lady  at  a  bazaar, 
“  won’t  you  buy  a  bouquet  to  present  to  the 
lady  you  love  ?”  “  That  would’nt  be  right,” 
said  Mr.  Smith,  “  I’m  a  married  man.” 

Fond  of  It. — “  Sir,  said  an  astonished  land¬ 
lady  to  a  traveler  who  had  sent  his  cup  for¬ 
ward  for  the  seventh  time,  “  you  must  be  veiy 
fond  of  coffee.”— “Yes  madam  1  am.”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “or  I  should  never  have  drank  so  much 
water  to  get  a  little.” 

When  a  young  and  inexperienced  man  has 
been  invited  to  dissect  a  turkey,  and  is  in  a 
cold  perspiration  over  the  uncertainty  as  to 
which  end  the  wish-boue  is  situated  in,  nothing 
pleases  him  so  much  as  to  have  the  scientific 
person  who  is  present  request  the  company  to 
watch  and  note  the  beautiful  system  of 
anatomy  displayed  in  a  fowl. 


_ 


to  adopt  It  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


W Made  In  FOUK  STYLES,  all 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Faeiory  use . 
Their  superiority  demon 


H  Their  success  without  a 

Over  VO, IMIO  in  dally  use. 
They  are  Ski.k  Skimmi.no. 
Five  (lull!  IHetlnls  and 
seven  Hilver  Medals  for 
superiority.  Raisk  Mork 
Cream,  M akic  Hktter  Butter. 
Davis  SWING  CHURNS, 
EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK 
£j«s,ana  nksbitt  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies. 

tJf~  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


With  100  under  cultivation;  all  susceptible  of  tillage; 
Deep,  Rich,  Fertile  Soil,  _ 


HOTCHKIN  Sc  WILDER 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 


Farm  bas  a  good  eight-room  House,  Stabling  for 
eight  horses,  and  other  necessary  Out  buildings. 
Orchard  of  about  800  young,  thrifty  trees,  all  finely 
located  and  well  watered,  miles  northwest  from 
Girard,  Kan.,  a  city  of  over  2,000  population  A  great 
Bargain.  School  and  Church  within  half  mile. 
Depot  only  four  miles  distant.  Excellent  water. 


Angry  Farmer:  “  Say  young  feller,  you  just  missed  shooting  me  in  the  head 
Amateur  Sportsman:  “  Just  my  luck  !  have’nt  hit  a  thing  to-day.” 


A.  UNDERWOOD.  Owner, 

GIRARD,  KAN. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


\}4  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

jfgaa//  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  . 


Best  work.  Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y  . 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

'A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  seyerul  days’  writing.  Can  be  curried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

HI  ABIE,  TODD  A  BARD, 

Cor.  Nummuu  A  Liberty  Sts.  New- York 

__  Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

UP"  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich  Ill, 


'"PHE  excellences  of  the  ESTEY  ORGAN  may  not 
-*•  be  told  In  an  ordinary  advertisement.  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free,  containing  engrav¬ 
ings  from  photographs  of  elegant  styles,  with  full 
description,  is  more  satisfactory. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO..  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Threshing  Machinery. 

Another  Year  of  Improvement. 


Vibrating  Threshers,  Apron  Threshers,  Coal  and  Wood  Burning  Engines, 

Straw  Burning  Engines,  Traction  Engines. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BEST  THRESHING  MACHINERY  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 
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FIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  TREE  PROTEC¬ 
TORS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE 
AND  USED  BY  ANY  ONE. 

C.  B.  BROCK. 

Of  late  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  the  subject  of  protecting  trees  from  in¬ 
jury  by  insects  which  ascend  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  from  the  ground.  Especially  have  these 
devices  been  tried  in  the  public  paries,  and 
with  signal  success.  A  notable  instauco  where 
trees  in  a  public  park  have  been  provided 
with  protectors  may  be  cited— that  of  Boston 
Common. 

As  early  as  1838  one  Jonathan  Dennis,  Jr. 
of  Rhode  Island,  made  applicatiou  fora  patent 
or  a  tree  Tprotector.  Dennis  described  his 

device  as  a  “mode 
of  preventing  can¬ 
ker-worms  or  other 
insects  from  ascend¬ 
ing  fruit  or  other 
trees.”  This  inven¬ 
tion  consists  (Fig. 
208)  of  a  circular 
metallic  trough,  A, 
having  a  “roof,”  B, 
projecting  beyond 
the  edge  of  the 
trough  to  prevent 
Dennis's  Method.— fio.  as.  rain,  hark,  sticks, 
etc.,  from  getting  in  the  trough.  Cotton-waste, 
hay,  moss,  seaweed,  or  other  material,  is  placed 
between  the  true  and  the  protector  so  as  to 
prevent  the  insects  from  passing  between  the 


Shepherd’s  Method.  Fig.  210. 


two  and  yet  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
ihe  trough  coutuins  oil  or  any  other  composi¬ 
tion  that  will  destroy  canker-worms  or  other 
insects.  In  1858  William  W.  Taylor  devised  a 
way  of  protecting  trees  (Fig.  913)  consisting 
of  a  peculiar  liquid  not  hitherto  used  for  that 
purpose  and  which  he  applied  by  means  of  a 
circular  trough  and  protecting  roof,  as  shown 
by  the  cut.  This  liquid,  which  Taylor  declared 
to  be  exceedingly  poisonous  to  insects,  was  the 
residuum,  or  “bitter”  water,  left  from  the 
evaporation  of  sen  salt  as  obtained  from  sea 
or  mineral  water.  The  inventor  states  that 
sea  water,  from  which  the  common  salt, 
Glauber’s  salt  and  Epsom  salt  have  been 
crystalled  out,  contains  principally  muriate 
of  lime  and  muriate  of  magnesia— two  deli¬ 
quescent  suits  which  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
dry  up  or  crystallize;  nor  will  the  liquid  freeze 
during  an  ordinary  Winter.  Taylor  also  says 
that  oil  is  objectionable  owing  to  the  grout 
cost  of  the  liquid,  and  that  tar  is  so  still’  that 
a  bridge  is  soon  made  of  the  Itodies  of  dead 


insects,  over  which  ;live  insects  pass.  Saline 
solutions  in  general  are  objectionable,  because 
the  water  evaporates  and  leaves  solid  salt,  and, 
besides  that,  the  ordinary  saline  solutions  will 
freeze  in  cool  nights  in  March  in  the  latitudes 
where  the  apple,  pear  and  plum  flourish  best. 
The  intermediate  spaces  between  the  tree, 
the  circular  trough  aud  the  roof  or  shield,  are 
filled  with  cotton  or  any  other  suitable  pack¬ 
ing,  aud  fastened  to  the  tree  by  small  nails. 


pendent  from  the  band.  A  tarred  rope,  a,  is 
bound  around  the  tree  just  below  the  band  and 
underneath  the  mica  plates,  which  rest  there¬ 
on.  This  tarred  rope  serves  both  to  stop  worms, 
etc. ,  in  their  ascent  and  to  cause  the  pendent 
parts  of  the  strips  to  stand  out  somewhat  from 
the  body  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  vi¬ 
bration  of  their  lower  ends  to  shake  off  auv 
insects  which  may  have,  by  any  possibility, 
crawled  down  on  the  inside  of  the  mica,  thus 


KAINIT  AS  A  FRUIT  FERTILIZER. 
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Taylor’s  Method.— Fig.  212. 


Benjamin  Merritt,  Jr.,  in  1864.  devised  a 
contrivance  for  the  protection  of  trees  from 
larvae  aud  the  like.  It  consists  (Fig.  309)  of 
a  circular  ring  made  of  glass,  pottery,  or 
other  similar  surface  capable  of  taking  a  hard, 
smooth  polish.  Ou  the  under  side  of  this  ring 
he  made  a  semi-circular  annular  groove,  d. 
To  the  outside  of  the  riug  a  flexible  web  is 
attached  by  the  clamps,  e.  This  web  is  made 
in  a  conical  shape,  the  apex  is  cutaway  and  an 
elastic  band  put  therein  so  as  to  embrace  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  (as  seen  in  the  cut),  and  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  latter  growing  without  the  pro¬ 
tector  cutting  through  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

Where  the  lame,  in  obedience  to  instinct, 
attempt  to  pass  the  smooth,  hard  surface  of 
the  grooved  ring,  C,  their  bodies  will  be  in¬ 
verted,  and  most  of  them  will  fall  off,  uot 
being  able  to  obtain  sufficient  hold  thereon. 
Merritt  asserts  that,  by  oiling  the  surface  of 
the  groove,  d,  none  of  the  larva-  w  ill  be  able 
to  pass.  The  groove  being  of  a  bard,  non- 
absorbent  nature,  the  oil  therein  will  not  re¬ 
quire  renewal  except  at  long  intervals. 

Forest  Shepherd’s  device  (Figs.  310  and  211) 
for  preventing  grubs,  worms  and  other  insects 


preventing  them  from  passing  around  the  ex¬ 
treme  ends.  1  he  strips  of  mica  are  lapped 
considerably  so  as  to  break  joint  with  each 
other  clear  around  the  tree,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  insect  to  get  through  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  edges.  The  band.  A,  is  made 
of  thick,  loosely-woven  wooled  webbing,  and 
the  mica  strips  are  stitched  thereto  by-  the 
ordinary  sewing  machine. 

Two  semi-circular  troughs,  u,  (Fig.  218  and 
214)  comprise  Asa  T.  Ring’s  tree  protector. 
These  troughs  he  arranged  to  encompass  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  aud  to  have  an  internal  di¬ 
ameter  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  part 
of  trunk  encircled  by  them.  Each  of  the 
troughs  is  closed  at  both  of  its  ends,  and  is 
placed  within  the  lower  part  of  one  of  two 
semi-cylindrical  eases,  (>,  b.  These  are  hinged  A 
together  at  e,  and  have  semi-conical  frustra 
or  caps,  c,  c,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  semi-tube,  d.  Through  each  of  the  cases. 

6,  there  is  au  opening,  /,  provided  with  a 
closing  slide,  g,  to  enable  a  parson  to  gain 
access  to  the  trough  below  such  opening, 
in  oilier  to  either  supply  it  with  the  fluid,  or 
to  remove  any  worms  or  other  matter  that 


I  am  satisfied  that  the  value  of  kainit  as  the 
basis  of  a  compost  for  the  fertilization  of  pear 
trees,  is  not  properly  appreciated  by  most 
pear  growers.  Having  used  it  during  the 
past  six  years,  I  am  convinced  of  its  value. 
While  I  have  not  experimented  in  its  use  ou 
other  fruits,  the  leading  ingredients  being 
salt  and  potash  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  form  a  valuable  fertiliziug  basis  for 
the  strawberry,  peach  and  plum,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  some  other  kinds. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  visited  a  strawberry 
field  that  had  been  partly  overflowed  by  a 
stonn  tide  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  River,  Va.  where  the  water  is  sufficiently 
salt  to  grow  oysters.  I  gave  myself  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  the  Held  two  visits — the  first  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  storm,  when  there  were 
blossoms  and  half-growu  fruit;  the  second 
visit  was  when  the  fruit  w'as  ready  to  pick  for 
market,  and  1  found  the  berries  finer  where 
they  hud  been  overflowed  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  field;  consequently  I  conclude  that  kainit 
would  form  a  valuable  basis  in  strawberry 
culture. 

The  fairest  peaches  I  have  ever  witnessed 
were  grown  on  an  island  in  South  Carolina 
with  full  open  ocean  exposure  where  no  in¬ 
sects  (mosquito  excepted)  could  stand  the  saline 
air. 

But  returning  to  the  the  pear :  1  have  about 
one  thousand  Bartletts  in  a  plat  planted  15 
years  ago  on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  aud  my  loss  by 
blight  will  not  exceed  three  out  of  every  100 
trees,  while  I  planted  the  following  year  about 
50  trees  on  similar  soil  and  separated  from  the 
others  only  by  a  carriage-way ;  but  1  planted 


Oje 


Merritt's  Method. — Fig 


from  ascending  the  trunks  of  trees  consists 
in  attaching  a  series  of  strips  or  plates  of  mica 
or  isinglass,  B,  to  a  suitable  bund,  A,  secured 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  strips  of  mica,  when 'in  use,  will  haug 


may  have  accumulated.  Au  insect  iu  us  vend¬ 
ing  the  tree  will  pass  into  the  case  and  be  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  top;  it  will  then  be  likely  to  pass 
down  the  interior  surface  until  it  may  reach 
the  liquid  of  the  trough. 


Shepherd’s  Method.— Fig.  2U. 
vegetables  among  them,  manuring  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  which 
has  resulted  in  the  Kiss  of  about  30  per  cent  by 
blight.  1  conclude  that  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  fruit  grower  to  solve  is  the  proper 
amount,  aud  kind  of  food  to  administer  to 
secure  the  health  of  the  wood  and  fruit  of  trees. 

About  10  years  ago  I  visited  a  neighbor  who 
had,  several  yeais  previously,  planted  out 
some  3,000  Bartlett  pear  trees,  and  he  desired 
to  know  why  he  had  only  ahout  a  half  dozen 
left,  the  others  having  perished  from  blight. 
I  informed  him  that  he  had  no  laud  sufficiently 
poor  to  raise  pears.  1  asked  him  how  much 
growth  they  made;  he  replied,  some  years 
eight  feet  of  new  wood.  1  will  remark  that 
as  regards  my  plat  of  trees  alluded  to  above, 
it  is  probable  the  perfection  of  under-drain¬ 
age  may  have  some  influence  upon  their  ex¬ 
emption  from  blight. 
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Iu  planting  mv  trees  on  a  stiff  clay  soil, 
varying  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  depth,  1 
sank  the  hole  by  means  ol'  n  post-hole  anger 
through  the  clay  to  the  quicksand,  filling  the 
hole  with  oyster-shells,  thereby  rendering  the 
soil  free  from  standing  water  in  rainy  seasons 
— and  it  is  not.  improbable  that  this  system  of 
drainage  for  farm  purposes,  on  certain  soils, 
would  he  most  economical  and  feasible,  ren¬ 
dering  unsightly  ojien  ditches  unnecessary  and 
enabling  the  farmer  to  add  their  places  to  the 
area  for  cultivation. 

Returning  to  the  first  subject: — 1  use  muck 
that  consists  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
or  woods’  scrapings  in  tny  compost;  when  con¬ 
venient  South  Carolina  phosphate  or  ground 
oyster-shells  should  be  added.  The  avoidance 
of  blight  to  a  great  extent  is  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  ammonia  in  fertilization. 

I  applied  the  kainit  compost  one  season  to 
corn,  with  good  results.  To  one  portion  of  the 
piece  1  applied  a  fertilizer  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  our  State  Chemist.;  to  another 
portion  I  applied  a  popular  brand  of  bone 
phosphate,  aud  on  the  third  portion  I  used  the 
kainit  compost.  The  first  portion  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  fertilizer  furnished  by  the  State  Chem¬ 
ist  seemed  to  be  producing  better  results  than 
the  others.  Soon  the  bone  phosphate  ad¬ 
vanced  to  take  its  usual  advanced  position:  a 
very  severe  drought,  set.  in.  and  the  tardy 
kainit  showed  its  value  in  sustaining  growth 
after  the  others  had  ceased  to  show  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  stimulation;  the  kainit  proved  to  be 
the  equal  of  any  of  the  others  in  corn  produc¬ 
tion — though  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it 
would  have  resulted  so,  had  it  been  a  usual 
season.  I  regal'd  it  as  a  safe  adjunct  to  other 
fertilizers  any  season,  giving  us  more  value 
for  our  money  than  any  other  fertilizer. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va.  6.  F.  B.  Leighton. 
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Root-pruning  should  ho  practiced  hi  the 
nursery  whenever  the  trees  take  on  a  too  ram¬ 
pant  growth,  as  when  the  conifers  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  become  too  open  in  their  upper 
branches;  this  condition  is  less  likely  to  occur 
in  the  forest  nursery,  however,  where  most  of 
the  trees  are  removed  to  the  plantation  while 
smaller,  and  much  sooner  than  they  will  be 
taken  from  the  commercial  establishment  in 
which  larger  trees  are  wanted  for  ornamental 
planting  iu  parks  and  private  grounds.  For 
such  purposes  their  root  system  will  be  much 
improved  by  this  process. 

The  work  may  bo  done  with  a  sharp  spade 
thrust  down  to  its  full  depth  on  either  side  of 
the  rows,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  sever  all  the 
descending  roots.  For  pruning  the  roots  of 
whole  rows,  the  tree-digger  of  suitable  size 
drawn  by  a  strong  aud  steady  team,  will  be 
found  much  more  economical  and  efficient. 
There  are  different,  patterns  of  the  tree-digger- 
That  sold  by  J.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  Il¬ 
linois,  has  been  the  best  known  and  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  Western  nurseries  where  it  is 
claimed  it  does  the  work  of  20  men  with  spades 
in  taking  up  ti-ees.  The  smaller  size  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  root-pruning.  Bragg  &  Co.,  of 
Kalamazoo,Miehigan,  advertise  the  “Common 
Sense  Digger,”  and  perhaps  there  are  others. 
Root-pruning  is  usually  practiced  when  the 
plants  are  dormant,  or  in  European  conifers, 
just  before  they  start  iu  the  Spring. 

Trimming  will  require  attention,  but  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  di  reeling  of  the  leading 
shoots  chiefly,  where  we  design  to  prepare 
trees  for  the  plantation.  This  should  begin 
early,  and  may  be  done  at  any  time.  Let  it 
consist  in  shortening  rather  than  in  removing 
side  branches  that  are  contending  for  the 
mastery — especially  in  deciduous  trees.  Ever 
greens  should  never  have  their  lateral  branches 
removed,  for  when  set  out  from  the  nursery 
into  the  open  field  they  will  ueed  all  their  lat 
erals  to  shelter  their  stems  from  the  sun.  In 
some  fastigiate  forms,  however,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  all  planting  that  the  nurseryman 
should  subdue  their  tendency  to  multiply  lead¬ 
ing  branches,  and  this  must  be  done  from  the 
first  setting  them  out  in  the  rows,  so  as  to 
direct  the  growth  into  one  stem,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  lie  spread  by  the  snow. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  Pines,  are  becoming  too  tall  and  open, 
they  may  be  cut  back  severely,  or  at  least  to 
near  the  base  of  the  previous  year’s  growth, 
and  their  laterals  may  ulso  be  shortened  with 
impunity  and  advantage.  Don’t  lie  afraid  of 


removing  the  loaders  For  further  remarks 
upon  the  trimming  of  evergreens,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  an  essay  road  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nurserymen's  Association  at  the  Dayton 
meeting,  and  published  in  their  Transactions 
for  1*81.  The  necessity  for  preserving  the 
laterals  of  evergreens  when  exposed  was  very 
manifest  on  the  sand-wastes  described  in  these 
columns  last  September  under  the  title  of 
“  Larch  mere,”  where  the  lesson  was  taught 
by  Dame  Nature’s  self. 

Puddling  the  Roots.— In  all  transplant¬ 
ing,  particularly  of  evergreens,  great  care 
should  lie  exercised  to  save  a  good  supply  of 
roots;  to  preserve  the  fibrous  feeders,  and 
carefully  to  guard  them  from  exposure  to  the 
sun,  wind  and  frost.  For  this  purpose  there 
should  always  be  a  puddle-hole  at  hand  when 
digging  tress,  into  which  the  roots  should 
be  iinmei'sed  until  well  encased  with  the 
semi-fluid  mixture  of  clayey  loam  and  water, 


after  which  they  must  lie  covered  from  the 
sun  and  wind  until  packed  or  planted.  For 
this  old  gunuy  sacks,  tarpaulins,  sphagnum, 
moss  or  litter  may  be  used.  Otherwise,  and 
when  the  trees  must  remain  for  some  time 
before  planting,  they  should  be  carefully 
heeled-in  on  a  somewhat  elevated  piece  of 
ground,  having  a  light  and  rather  sandy  soil. 
The  trees  may  be  inclined  at  an  angle,  pre¬ 
ferably  toward  the  sun,  and  the  earth  should 
be  carefully  worked  in  among  the  roots  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  Do  not  crowd  them  too 
much;  a  single  layer  at  a  time  Is  best,  and  you 
may  firm  aach  layer  or  row  by  pressing  with 
the  foot.  If  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  Winter  they  should  lie  covered  with 
litter  or  evergreen  boughs. 

Outfit  ok  Implements:  Besides  wagons, 
sleds  and  barrows  for  transportation,  tools 
necessary  for  such  an  establishment  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  usual  complement  of  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators  of  different  kinds,  rollers, 
seed  drills,  garden  rakes  and  hooks,  hoes,  lines, 
markers,  dibbles,  trowels,  knives  and  shears, 
and  the  very  best  heavy  steel  spades;  for  all 
which  a  commodious  tool-house  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  which  this  legend  should  prominently 


Ring’s  Method. — Fig,  214. — See  page  341. 

appear:  “A  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place,”  and  where  everything  must 
be  kept  xn  perfect  order.  Suitable  shells  will 
be  required  for  shelter  and  for  storage  as  well 
as  for  j lacking  when  any  of  the  stock  has  to 
lie  prepared  for  transportation. 

The  Seed-room  should  tie  perfectly  close,  as 
a  defense  against  vermin,  and  yet  so  arranged 
as  to  be  capable  of  thorough  ventilation.  It 
should  lie  roomy  for  the  storage  of  barrels, 
boxes  and  sacks  of  seeds,  with  shelving  aud 
drawei's  to  hold  the  smaller  packages  of  seeds. 
Drying  kilns  and  thrashing  floors  should  be 
near  at  hand. 

Materials:  It  is  well  to  have  on  hand  a 
good  stock  of  the  following  articles:  clean, 
sharp  sand,  saw-dust,  straw  or  hay  for  litter, 
forest  leaves,  sphagnum,  moss,  woods’  earth, 
boxes  for  planting  seeds  and  cuttings,  lath  and 
lath-screens,  frames,  glazed  Hash  or  those  cov¬ 


ered  with  muslin,  all  of  which  can  be  packed 
away  in  the  sheds  when  uot  in  use.  Shades, 
frames,  arbors  for  shading  the  seed-beds  are 
permanent  fixtures— they  must  be  plentifully 
provided  aud  maintained;  so,  also,  there  should 
lie  full  supplies  of  good  soil  for  compost  heaps, 
forest  mold  and  clean  sand  near  the  seed-beds. 
The  cellars  for  such  an  establishment  should  be 
roomy,  dry  and  well  secured  from  frost;  they 
should  be  well  ventilated  and  lighted  so  ns  to 
make  a  comfortable  work-room  in  the  Winter, 

as  well  as  a  safe  store-house  for  plants. 

In  dra  wing  to  a  conclusion  this  series  of  the 
papers  on  forestry  and  arboriculture,  which 
has  for  so  long  occupied  its  niche  in  the 
columns  of  our  favorite  weekly,  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  the  writer  desires  a  brief  con 
verse  with  Its  readers. 

By  some  of  the  many  intelligent  persons 
who  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of 
this  weekly  messenger,  the  columns  appropri¬ 
ated  to  this  department  are  no  doubt  passed 
by,  and  suffered  rather  than  enjoyed ;  this  is 
but  natural,  wbeu  we  consider  the  diversity 
Of  tastes  and  interests  of  the  large  community 
to  which  its  pages  arc  addressed;  to  such  no 
message  is  indited  here. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  wherever  these  presents  do 
come,  a  large  and  an  increasing  class,  and  an 
intelligent  class  of  readers  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  long  neglected  branch 
of  rural  affairs.  It  is  to  these  especially 
and,  as  he  trusts,  for  the  benefit  in  some 
degree  of  all  his  follow  countrymen,  that  these 
essays  have  been  addressed,  in  the  hope  that 
with  all  their  imperfections,  they  may  cast 
some  rays  of  light  and  encouragement  upon 
the  pathway  of  those  who  may  be  groping 
along  the  beginnings  of  our  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Forestry. 

These  teachings  are  but  primary  in  their 
character,  they  were  written  for  beginners, 
they  make  no  pretensions  to  authority  for  the 
advanced  forester  and  nurseryman,  but  they 
are  intended  rather  as  leading-strings  for  be¬ 
ginner's.  than  as  guides  for  the  experienced  in 
wood  craft,  whose  gentle  criticisms  are  in¬ 
voked  in  their  behalf,  by  one.  who  mid  other 
scenes,  aud  busied  by  other  occupations  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  and  rather  busy  life,  has  been  pur¬ 
suing  his  love  for  the  trees  that  was  early 
implanted,  and  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
distinguished  botanist,  Thomas  Nuttall,  who 
on  returning  from  one  of  bis  tours  of  Western 
exploration,  induced  me  to  plant  tree-seeds, 
more  than  six  decades  of  years  ago. 

Pardon  this  personal  allusion  and  be  pleased 
to  follow  in  the  next  group  of  the  series,  which 
is  intended  to  give  you  a  more  particular  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  material  composing  our 
sylvan  wealth,  and  will  embrace  a  brief  men¬ 
tion  of  American  trees  adapted  for  our  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  middle  belt  of  on  r  broad  lands, 
including  also  such  worthy  foreigners  as  have 
proved  themselves  deserving  of  a  place  among 
those  which  are  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  restoration  of  our  wasted  woods. 

- *-«-♦ - 

WHEN  TO  TRIM  TREES. 

To  a  querist  in  the  Rural  of  May  12,  with 
reference  to  the  period  for  trimming  fruit 
trees,  the  reply  does  not  appear  to  me  sufficient¬ 
ly  definite  to  answer  the  practical  purposes  of  a 
young  cultivator.  You  say  Spring  is  better 
than  Fall,  which  is  quite  true,  but  is  not  eery 
late  Spring  much  bettor  than  early  f 

We  want  the  wound  produced  by  the  ex¬ 
cision  of  a  useless  branch  to  heal  over  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  shortest  time  and  without  leaving 
any  signs  of  decay.  No  active  motion  of  sap 
commences  until  warmth  excites  the  buds. 
The  sap  which  is  drawn  to  the  bud  in  early 
Spring  by  capillary  attraction,  is  thin  and 
watery,  but  would  be  useful  in  the  tree  if  not 
lost  by  evaporation  through  the  wounded 
part.  It  contains  no  formative  matter,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  add  a  single  cell  for  heal¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  waste  of  sap  continues 
until  tlio  downward  flow  of  inspissated  or 
thickened  sap,  containing  the  cell  formation, 
reaches  the  exposed  part.  This  being  true, 
neither  the  Winter  nor  early  Spring  is  best 
for  trimming  trees. 

“Trim  when  the  leaves  are  off  for  growth, 
and  in  , Summer  for  productiveness,”  is  the  ad¬ 
vice  often  given.  What  time  may  we  expect 
this  return  of  thick  sap?  The  leaf  must  grow 
to  its  full  size  and  fill  with  parenchyma  and 
all  else  necessary  for  chemical  action,  before 
the  slightest  change  can  take  place  in  the 
ascending  sap.  In  ordinary  soa-sous  there  cun 
be  no  expansions  iu  branch  or  stem  of  tree 
until  the  middle  of  dime.  I  have  generally 
found  it,  by  experiment,  rather  later  and  not 
earlier.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  cambium 
expands  as  it  hardens  and  the  process  contin¬ 
ues  until  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  If  the 
branch  is  cut  off  iu  the  latter  half  of  June 
a  callus  is  formed  at  once  all  around  the  in¬ 
jured  part,  and  it  solidifies  over  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cut  even  the  first  season,  binding 
up  the  wound,  if  we  may  so  explain.  Does  not 
the  loss  of  leaves  injure  the  tree?'  Not  if  we 


take  away  the  branch  upon  which  the  leaves 
are  grown.  (The  main  stem  (body  or  trunk)  of 
the  tree  suffers  we  think. — Eds.]  The  same 
conditions  prevail  in  the  tree  at  whatever 
time  it  may  be  pruned,  w  ith  all  the  advantages 
in  favor  of  a  quick  healing  at  the  period  in 
dicated,  by  which  l  mean  to  say  that  the 
roots  conform  to  the  changed  condition  of  the 
top  as  readily  in  one  ease  as  iu  the  other. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  A.  A.  Bensel. 


(Tl)f  Poulin)  Dari). 


A  SHARP  CRITICISM. 

An  article  in  the  Rural  New  -Yorker,  of 
May  12,  entitled  “  Experience  with  an  incuba¬ 
tor,”  shows  plainly  that  the  writer  doesn’t 
know  much  about  raising  chicks.  I  don’t  know’ 
anything  about  an  incubator  or  the  cost  of 
running  one:  but  as  it  is  claimed  that  as  many 
chicks  can  be  obtained  from  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  as  when  hatched  by  a  hen,  I  can’t 
see  any  reason  why  he  should  have  to  set  100 
eggs  to  get  40  or  5Q  chicks.  I  get  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  00  chicks  from  100  eggs.  If  his  eggs  are 
not  fertile  that  is  his  fault;  not  that  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  ;  if  liis  particular  incubator  is  worth¬ 
less,  that  is  another  thing. 

He  says  that  raising  chickens  hatched  with 
an  incubator  is  a  total  failure — his  own  fault 
again  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  doesn’t 
know  how  to  raise  them.  The  idea  of  allow¬ 
ing  a  hen  to  sit  three  weeks  on  dummy  eggs 
iu  order  to  have  a  mother  for  his  chicks,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  worthy  of  any  comment  what¬ 
ever.  He  says  three  of  the  hens  to- whoso  care 
the  incubated  chicks  were  consigned  killed 
them  almost  immediately.  Of  course  they 
did.  they  stepped  on  them  and  suffocated 
them;  served  him  right  again! 

Next  he  tried  artificial  mothers,  which  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  set  a  hen  three 
weeks  on  dummy  eggs.  He  says  a  cat  got  at 
his  artificial  mother  and  killed  37  of  his  chicks 
in  one  night;  served  him  right  again!  Is  it 
possible  that  he  did  not  know  any  better  than 
to  leave  chicks  in  an  artificial  mother  out-of- 
doors  at  night  without  any  protection,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  neighborhood  infested  by  cats. 
It  was  his  duty  to  have  shot  that  cat  before 
he  hatched  a  chicken,  aud  it  was  also  his 
duty  to  have  put  his  chicks  out  of  the  reach  of 
cate.  He  says  lie  lost  a  whole  flock  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  fowls  iu  about  a  week  with  chol¬ 
era;  served  him  right  again!  He  ought  to 
know  batter  than  to  have  a  Plymouth  Rock 
on  his  place.  Why,  the  experts  employed  by 
the  Government  to  investigate  the  chicken 
cholera  use  Plymouth  Rocks  for  their  experi¬ 
ments  because  they  are  most,  susceptible  to  the 
disease. 

T  know  of  no  reason  why  any  mother  at,  all, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  is  neccessary.  1  raise 
all  my  chicks  without  either  and  have  for  years. 
I  have  a  quarter  acre  of  ground  in  my  lot,  and 
I  raised  over  bio  last  year,  and  have  now  over 
100,  and  expect  about  50  more  and  they  have 
no  mother  and  need  none.  The  chicks  are 
taken  from  the  hen  as  fast  as  they  are  hatched, 
aud  when  she  is  through  she  is  turned  with  the 
flock  and  w  ill  lay  again  in  about  10  days,  and 
I  will  raise  more  of  her  brood  w  ithout  her 
help  than  with  every  time. 

The  gentleman  asks  a  number  of  questions 
of  a  person  about  to  embark  iu  the  chicken 
business,  w  hich  I  will  not  take  space  to  answer, 
although  1  tun  ijorfoetly  able  to  do  so  from  ex¬ 
perience  [The  Rural  would  be  pleased  to 
huve  you.  Eds.] 

If  lie  w  ould  like  a  few  lessons  in  raising 
young  chickens  and  the  reason  why  they  do 
best  without  a  mother  than  with  one.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  enlighten  him.  [Our  col¬ 
umns  are  open  for  all  the  information  you  can 
give  on  the  subject.  Eds.] 

I  think  it  is  very  evident  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  the  business,  und  therefore 
has  acted  wisely  in  giving  it  up;  but  he  ought 
not  to  try  to  discourage  others  because  he 
doesn’t  know  how  himself.  A.  B.  C.  Salmon. 

- ♦♦♦ 

A  Natural  Hatchery. 

I  am  aw  aiting  with  no  small  interest  the 
controverey  that  may  follow  the  recent  pub¬ 
lication  concerning  incubators  for  hatching 
chicks.  1  constructed  a  hatchery  (my  own 
name  for  it)  in  which  are  18  nests  with 
15  eggs  in  each.  All  the  nests  are  occupied  by 
hens  from  a  floek  of  70  running  at  large  on  a 
farm.  When  a  hen  is  found  brooding  she  is 
moved  to  the  hatchery.  The  70  bens  seem  to 
be  the  requisite  number  to  keep  a  hatchery  of 
18  nests  fully  occupied.  These  hens  and  chicks 
are  almost  daily  moved  from,  and  eggs  and 
hells  into  the  hatchery,  as  the  former  are 
taken  out  of  it. 

The  fowls,  though  mixed  with  Hamburglis, 
sit  remarkably  well,  and  the  lmt/eliery  is  ap¬ 
parently  just  the  thiug,  but  results  give  me 
the  blues.  Neglect  to  close  the  hatchery  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  a  skunk,  and  some  of 
the  eggs  were  destroyed  and  the  hens  disturbed 
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the  skunk  being  trapped  (which  no  one  will 
doubt  if  lie  visits  the  hatchery).  Next  rats 
must  be  provided  for.  Three  eggs  out  of  eight 
are  not  fertile;  some  uf  the  chicks  could  not 
unshell  themselves ;  others  were  trampled  to 
death  by  the  hens,  and  out  of  270  eggs  for  the 
first  sittings  in  the  18  nests  I  have  120  live, 
healthy  chicks.  The  cost  of  my  hatchery  is 
about  $15,  or  less  than  half  the  price  of  an 
incubator.  “Good.” 


<2 I)  c  tjcr 


THE  LATE  JERSEY  SALES. 

There  are  mnuy  features  of  marked  interest 
about  the  combination  sales  of  Jersey  cattle 
that  have  lieon  taking  place  in  New  York  of 
late.  Those  of  the  week  before  last  conducted 
by  Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  were  made  up  by 
contributions  from  the  herds  of  members  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.and included 
only  such  animals  as  were  eligible  to  entry  in 
the  Herd  Register.  The  auctioneer  is  slightly 
autocratic  in  accepting  entries  for  the  sale, 
excluding  ft  too  numerous  bull  representation 
and  insisting  upon  at  least  a  percentage  of  the 
best  in  each  herd.  A  silver  cup  is  also  offered 
for  the  highest  average  prices  obtained  on  live 
animals  of  a  single  ownership.  This  Is  quite 
au  incentive  to  the  breeder  for  putt  ing  in  some 
of  his  best.  Last  year  this  cup  was  won  by 
Mr.  John  i.  Holly,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
This  year  it  fell  to  Mr.  8.  M.  Burnham,  of 
Saugatuck,  Conn.,  and  as  au  evidence  of  the 
high  prices  these  averages  reach  I  give  the 
following  list  of  the  leading  averages  on  the 
best  five  uuuuuLs  of  each  owner. 

S.  M.  Burnham,  SauKftttiek.  Conn . S2.HO.UU 

J.  V.  N.  Willis,  Marlboro  N.  J .  1.U20.UO 

D.  a  Ufvius,  Qyti th, mm,  Ky .  l.tus.uu 

D.  K.  Appleton,  Ipswich.  Muss .  791.00 

John  I.  Holly,  1’l.ilulleld,  N.  J .  743.00 

John  1).  Win*.  MUlbrook,  N.  V . .  <527.00 

Jolm  K.  Muxtl  Id,  Bloom  livid,  N.  J .  615.00 

The  first  CUP  was  therefore  awarded  to  Mr. 
Burnham  and  the  following  Is  a  list  of  the 
animals  sold  by  him. 

Nancy  Lee  imported  cow . $2,100.00 

Aumvbello  2d  imported  c-*w  iCoonuwslv  blood) 

. . .  1.200.00 

Aunty  belle  Oil  l  Klnter-Ooomii&sic blood) . 1.200.UJ 

Gold  C  .at.  (bull  i  oomns.-W  blnodl .  3.200.MI 

King  of  Aslmotee  (bull  CoonmSKlu  blood) .  5.WI0.MJ 

These  figures  are  somewhat  startling  to  the 
modest  or  old-time  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle; 
but  they  are  not  exceptional,  for  during  the 
three  days’  sale  179  animals  were  disposed  of 
at  an  aggregate  of  $83,981),  being  an  average 
of  $493  71. 

The  day  previous  to  the  beginiug  of  this 
combination  sale  Peter  C.  Kellogg  A  Co.  con¬ 
ducted  a  sale  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Haveiueyer  at  his 
private  stables  in  the  city.  Fifty -seven  head, 
the  increase  of  the  herd  for  two  years,  made 
an  aggregate  of  $'23. 105.  Thirty  females 
averaged  $544,06  each  and  27  bulls  averaged 
$250.55  each,  which  is  remarks  Ido  when  we 
consider  the  number  from  one  herd  put  under 
the  hammer.  The  highest  prices  attained  at 
this  sale  wore  $1,875  for  the  heifer  Lady 
Arthur  2d  by  Duke  of  Darlington  out  of  a 
cow  by  Royalist,  sou  ol  Regina.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  high  average  was  r  ot  brought 
about  by  a  few  high  priced  animals,  but  by 
general  excellence  in  the  stock  offered. 

Thus  in  cold  figures  l  have  told  the  story  of 
these  remarkable  sales  which  indicate  a  future 
for  Jersey  cattle  that  may  well  be  called  flat¬ 
tering  and  hopeful  to  the  breeders  of  this  dairy 
strain. 

The  averages  1  believe  are  higher  than  were 
ever  before  attaiued  at  public  auction  for 
Jersey  cattle,  and  it  was  remarked  by  many 
that  the  purchasers  were  not  eonliued  to 
breeders  already  in  the  business  who  were 
merely  introducing  new  strains  of  blood  into 
their  herds,  but  there  were  many  new-comers 
who,  judging  from  the  character  of  their 
purchases,  were  establishing  herds  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  best  to  bo  had— that  is, 
according  to  the  popular  notion  as  to  the  best 
strains  of  bloiKl. 

Another  feature  was  the  contribution  from 
the  herd  of  Mr.  Givi  us,  from  Kentucky ;  this 
is  the  first  Western  or  Southern  breeder  who 
has  contributed  to  the  sides,  and  his  average 
of  the  best  five — $1,048 — is  highly  creditable. 

A  novel  feature  in  these  auction  sab's,  and 
one  that  T  venture  to  say  added  a  third,  and  I 
believe  it  would  1m*  nearer  the  truth  if  I  said  a 
half,  to  every  animal  sold,  was  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  sales.  Then*  were  two  men  in 
the  auction  stand,  one  to  do  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  auctioneer  and  crowd  the  bidding 
up  to  the  usual  standard,  when  the  other  party 
would  come  to  the  front  with  a  genuine  Jersey 
speech  and  enthuse  the  audience  to  a  fresh  re¬ 
lay  of  bids,  This  was  done  in  the  following 
manner.  As  a  supjiosititious  ease,  we  will  say 
Baja,  the  bull-calf  under  the  hammer,  is  the 
grandson  uf  Coomasslu.  The  first  auctioneer 
would  simply  call  atteution  to  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  calf,  and  by  hard  work  push 
the  bids  up  say  to  $250,  Then  the  second 
man  would  come  forward  with  a  speech  in 
which  In'  would  go  rapidly  over  the  first  part 
of  the  pedigree,  uud  when  lie  came  to  Coomas- 


sie  he  would  dilate  on  the  rising  splendors  of 
this  wonderful  cow.  Tin*  bidders  would  take 
a  fresh  start  and  push  the  price  close  to  $1,000. 
►Sometimes  the  oration  was  used  to  render  a 
slightly  fictitious  aid  to  some  less-favored  ani¬ 
mal,  as,  for  instance,  the  ealf  to  be  sold  may 
be  able  to  trace  his  pedigree  back  to  a  bull 
whose  services  were  used  on  Coomassie  cows, 
and  here  the  Coomassie  butter  record  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  to  (ire  the  speaker’s 
eloquence,  though  the  calf  being  sold  had  not 
a  drop  of  Coomassie  blood  in  its  veins. 

While  it  was  true  that  the  best  1  lidding  was 
doue  for  animals  tracing  pedigrees  to  the  best 
butter  records;  yet  it  could  uot  lx*  denied  that 
the  element  of  importation  cut  an  important 
figure  in  the  sale.  As  a  rule  the  further  you 
went  from  importation,  the  less  the  price  ob¬ 
tained;  and  the  exceptions  were  only  in  favor 
of  those  animaLs  that  traced  back  directly  to 
the  most  famous  butter  makers.  This  may 
justly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  noted  above, 
that  many  of  the  purchasers  were  uew  men  in 
the  .business,  and  naturally  they  feel  that  the 
nearer  you  get  to  the  fountain-head,  not  only 
the  purer  but  the  better  will  be  the  animal. 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  false  notion  with  regard 
to  the  excellence  of  Jersey  cattle,  aud  I  expect 
to  see  my  faith  verified.  L.  S.  Hardin. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  SHEEP. 

GEN.  CASSIUS.  M.  CLAY. 

BREEDING. 

I  give  now  mostly  my  own  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience.  in  about  latitude  36°  8’  north,  where 
Blue  Grass  prevails  all  Winter,  i  select  the 
rams  from  the  whole  yearly  produce,  not 
castrating  any  but  the  most  apparently  de¬ 
fective;  and  thus  1  have  my  whole  Hock  from 
which  to  choose.  The  bucks  out  of  the  rutting 
season  are  us  good  as  wethers,  and  butchers 
give  an  additional  price  for  the  Epicurean 
pieces.  I  formerly  bred  my  lambs  weaned  in 
February,  in  October  thus  ! Laving  lambs  at  a 
year  old;  now  I  wait  so  as  to  have  the  first 
lambs  at  two  years  old.  Thus  the  size  ami 
form  are  improved.  In  the  South  Down,  in 
addition  to  all  the  good  points  of  the  Short¬ 
horn,  the  wool  must  lx*  fine,  clear  of  coarse 
hair,  and  thick  on  the  hide.  The  wool  in¬ 
creases  in  length  aud  quality  on  the  bellies, 
heads,  faces  and  legs.  If  a  ram  is  very  su¬ 
perior  I  don’t  hesitate  to  breed  him  for  two 
mid  throe  years  even  upon  his  own  progeny, 
whou  1  make  a  change.  I  think,  ufter  long 
experience,  that  the  more  bucks  to  a  given 
number  of  ewes,  the  better.  Hence  1  prefer, 
when  convenient;  to  use  one  buck  to  from  15 
to  25  owes.  But  bucks  have  been  used  by  some 
in  the  proportion  of  on  !y  one  to  60  or  more  ewes ; 
aud  as  death  is  sometimes  the  consequence,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these 
lambs  will  be  defective  in  some  way. 

SEX. 

There  lias  beou  no  discovery  to  secure  any 
desired  sex  with  certainty.  1  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  that  the  sox  follows  generally 
the  most  vigorous  parent.  I  certainly  have 
observed  for  the  last  few  years  that  the  more 
bucks  used  the  more  the  males  predominate 
in  the  issue ;  and  this  for  the  reason  above 
named.  But  I  call  the  attention  of  breeders 
to  this  conjecture,  aud  ask  further  light. 
This  inquiry,  however,  is  rather  curious  than 
useful,  for  as  a  general  thing  the  sexes  of  most 
animals  are  nearly  equally  divided;  and 
either  sex  can  well  Ik*  utilized, 

SITE  OF  SHEEP  FARM. 

Sheep  no  doubt  are  the  natural  residents  of 
high,  cool  plateaus  and  mountains;  for  the 
wool,  a  good  protection  against  cold,  is  poor 
shelter  against  rain.  It  is  of  no  use  to  at¬ 
tempt  sheep  farms  on  low,  wet  soils;  for  here 
all  the  diseases  of  the  animal  are  rife— foot- 
rot,  scab,  rot,  etc.  Nor  are*  wet  climes  good 
for  the  same  reason.  Nor  are  sheep  profitable 
on  very  rich  lands,  which  are  generally  high- 
priced.  Sheep  husbandry  should  lx*  attempted 
on  light  soils  and  vast  ranges  as  iu  our  West¬ 
ern  wilds  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  New 
England  has  been  the  most  successful  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  Merino,  for  the  lands  are  light 
aud  high;  though  much  water  falls  there,  it  is 
ill  the  form  of  snow,  which  shaken  oil',  does 
uot  penetrate  the  wool  like  raiu.  hi  Spain 
the  Merino  had  great  range  from  the  valleys 
to  the  mountains,  and  it  is  so  here  in  the 
West.  The  object  is  to  allow  the  sheep  to 
sleep  ami  feed  always  on  uew  ground,  and 
thus  avoid  the  scent  of  accumulated  excre¬ 
tions,  for  this  auimal  is  very  sure  to  lie  always 
by  day  and  night  on  the  same  place.  On  rich 
lands,  however,  sheep  in  limited  numbers 
pastured  w  ith  or  following  cattle,  are  very 
profitable.  In  my  experience  I  have  made 
more  money  by  sheep  for  the  capital  than  by 
any  other  live  stock;  aud  I  have  tried  nil. 
Iu  sparse  pasture  and  wide  range  sheep  can 
find  plenty  of  short  grass  aud  variety  of  feed; 


the  sheep,  of  all  domestic  animals,  eats  the 
greatest  variety  of  shrubs,  grasses  and  weeds 
next  to  the  goat.  The  cattle  with  their  tongue- 
gathering  will  keep  the  grass  short  aud  tender 
for  the  sheep;  and  the  sheep  in  turn  will  eat 
many  small  weeds  which  the  cattle  can’t 
roach,  aud  thus  the  pasture  is  made  best  for 
both.  A  very  good  proportion  in  these  Blue 
Grass  l  egions  is  about  three  or  four  sheep  to 
one  head  of  cattle.  But  the  sheep  should  fol¬ 
low  and  never  precede  the  cattle;  as  the 
smell  of  the  former  is  offensive  to  the  latter; 
as  they  are  the  nicest  of  all  domestic  stock  in 
their  nose  and  selection  of  feed.  The  lime¬ 
stone  region  of  Kentucky  aud  the  latitude 
about  36°  8’  north,  is  very  favorable  to  all 
auimal  life;  and  it  is  naturally  drained  by  the 
cavernous  lime-stone  aud  the  undulating  sur¬ 
face.  Aud  in  a  country  as  large  as  ours,  no 
rules  for  farming  or  stock-raising  are  worth 
reading  unless  some  knowledge  of  the  soil  and 
climate  is  imparted. 

THE  “  GOLDEN  SHEEP-HOOK.” 

Of  all  animals  tho  sheep  is  the  best  restorer 
of  the  wasted  soil.  The  horse  ami  mule  and 
cow  deposit  their  excretions  in  masses  on  the 
grass,  which  kill  all  imder  them,  aud  there 
remain  till  dried  up  by  the  sun  or  washed 
away  by  heavy  rains,  so  that  here  where  pas¬ 
turage  is  a  prime  feed.  I  generally  go  over  the 
grass  lamls  iu  early  Spring  aud  scatter  with 
hay-forks  tnese  deposits  so  that  they  may 
enter  at  once  into  the  roots  of  the  growing 
grass.  But  the  sheep  does  this  work  itself 
and  does  it  well,  so  that  nothing  is  lost. 
Their  movements  are  slow  and  regular,  and 
they  make  few  paths,  feeding  in  line  up  to  the 
salt-trough,  the  water,  and  their  bedding- 
place,  The  after-math  is  not  often  fed ;  but  if 
sheep  are  turned  in  on  meadows  and  taken  off 
at  proper  times  the  product  of  hay  is  greatly 
increased.  If  the  after-math  remains  till  it  is 
killed  by  Winter  and  dries  up,  it  is  very  light 
and  is  washed  often  away  by  Winter  rains  as 
it  is  decomposed.  But  the  sheep  turns  it  at 
once  into  secure  manure.  This  I  have  satis- 
fa  torily  tested.  It  should  not  however  be 
grazed  closely;  and  the  sheep  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  grass  begins  to  spring  in 
the  early  year.  Heuee  the  sheep's  foot  ou 
the  farm  may  well  be  called  "  golden.”  We 
have  the  manure,  the  richest  next  to  that  of 
fowls,  the  wool,  the  pelts,  the  tuuttou  and 
prolific  increase;  while  its  love  of  variety, 
its  internal  structure  and  quiet  habits  make 
the  most  flesh  out  of  the  same  food.  So  a 
farm  without  sheep  is  as  thriftless  as  having  a 
lake  without  fish;  a  yard  without  pigeons;  or 
fields  of  bloom  without  bees. 

SHELTER. 

In  my  region  sheen  do  best  in  the  open 
fields.  I  tried  folds  and  paling  against  weather 
and  dogs.  But  iu  our  rich  soil,  auil  frequent 
Winter  rains  and  changes,  ou  account  of  the 
waste  of  forests,  the  mud  became  insupport¬ 
able,  aud  the  ewes  ran  over  each  others’  lambs, 
so  I  abandoned  the  system.  Such  system 
might  do  if  we  could  afford  the  expense  of 
laying  down  large  areas  of  flag-stone  as  in 
England,  or  if  the  W Intel’s  were  steadily  cold 
and  dry  as  in  the  North.  1  have,  however, 
open  shelter  for  my  sheep;  sheds  planked  up 
ou  t  he  north  and  west  sides  aud  open  on  the 
east  and  south,  where  the  sheep  go  at  will  in 
stormy  and  very  cold  weather.  Sheep  are  uot 
such  fools  as  is  generally  believed,  being  often 
wiser  than  their  masters.  Iu  very  cold  nights 
they  will  huddle  together  under  these  shelters 
and  sally  out  into  the  fields  during  the  day  to 
graze.  If  forced  into  houses  at  improper 
temperature  the  sheep  get  (<«>  warm  and  take 
cold  and  other  diseases,  as  pelt- rot.  etc.  W here 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  quite  undulating  as 
here,  they  can  under  stone-walls,  foueas,  cane 
and  shrubbery  and  evergreens  find  a  leeward 
site  against  all  winds;  and  are  secure  in  lamb¬ 
ing  against  intrusion  from  other  sheep.  For 
whilst  they  are  the  most  gregarious  of  all  our 
domesticated  stock,  at  this  critical  time  and 
with  their  young  lambs,  they  will  steer  clear 
of  other  sheep  for  some  time. 

THE  HABITS  OF  SHEEP. 

Sheep  that  graze  will  feed  at  regular  hours 
uiglit,  and  day;  aud  only  lie  by-  when  the 
weather  or  “the  fly”  hinders  them.  They  go 
over  the  same  gross  nearly  each  time,  take 
salt  aud  water,  aud  then  lie  dowu  ou  the  same 
ground.  lienee  the  necessity  of  changing 
them  to  break  up  their  place  of  rest,  A  new 
flock  coming  in  will  select  a  new  place  for 
lying  down.  Iu  grazing  they  form  a  line  most 
advanced  in  the  center,  that  space  being  held 
by  the  leaders,  who  direct  the  movements. 
This  does  very  well  when  the  space  is  wide 
enough  for  both  Hanks,  blit  in  defiles  or 
other  obstructions  the  weaker  sheep  follow 
behind  the  leaders  and  get  poor  fare*,  aud  con¬ 
sequently  are  puny  aud  ofteu  diseased  for 
want  of  sufficient  variety  and  choice  of  bite. 
Hence  in  close  districts  sheep  must  bo  kept  in 
limited  numbers,  or  else  the  whal  *  thing  will 
fail,  and  I  have  known  many  farmers  who  tried 
a  “sheep-farm”  to  quit  it  in  disgust  forever, 
and  yet  I  say  it  “pays,”  when  judiciously  man¬ 
aged,  l >etter  than  any  other. 


P tecdlan co u.$  gMwti.sittg. 

BUCKEYE 

JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 

|  j  \  Liawn  ' 

1 1  \  Mower. 


i’-ii  t  W.rl. . 

Strung  and  Durable. 

Host  Reliable  Mower  in  L'se. 

TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

OVER  ll>0,00»  SOLD. 

""Hi  I  lADE  l.PHf^X 


I  ^  M 

i  awn  Mower. 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE 
Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  for  HORSE-POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLHtT  &  PASSM0RF, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

We  are  General  Ajrentx  and  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer's  Prices  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  or 
Chicago.  Ill;  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  «.Y  f'O., 

Chicago,  III.  Rochester.  N.  1 , 


Excelsior  and 
CUPPER  r* 

LAWN  MOWERSAnd 


GUARANTEED 
BEST  &  CHEAPEST 

URGE  REDUCTION U 
IN  PRICE 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  A  Prico-Ust. 


.ttt/HAND 

/MOWERS 

/  '0  TO  20  IN. 

?  HORSE 
MOWERS 

25  TO  40  IN. 

&CHADB0RN& 
COLDWELL 
/MANUf’G  CO. 

W  NEWBURGH,  N.  T. 


The  Orrville  Champion. 


The  acknowledged  KING  amotijr  Thrcshertnon. 

Ron ruber  we  make  the  only  r\VO-CYLJNDKR 
GRAIN  THRESHER  and  OLOVRR-Hr  LLER  that  will 
do  the  work  of  two  separate  machines.  Has  the 
widest  separatum  capacity  of  any  machine  in  the 
market  send  for  circular,  price-list,  etc.,  of  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Engines.  Saw  Mills  nnd  Grain  Registers. ami  be 
sure  to  mention  this  paper. 

Address  HOPPES  .V  CO.. 

Orrville,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  Cheapest  Force  Pump 

\  IN  THE  WORLD. 

\\  Kspooially  Adap-ed  fbi 

v  \k  epraymg  Fruit  Tre«», 

&  ^1  Can  he  applied  to  anv  service 

TT  tt  that  a  Cistern  or  Force  Pump  can 
^  ho  used.  Price,  S«. 00. 

^  '  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

-fce  Look  Box  -16!,  1  oclt  pol  l.  N  Y 


THE  RUSSELL 

INDEPENDENT 

Lateral  Moving  Stacker. 

Complete.  Convenient.  Durable. 

It  saves  from  two  to  four  men  on  thestack.  Saves 
the  ch.nl  by  depositing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  stack, 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $125.00. 

Furnished  in  Four  Sites.  Can  be  adapted  to 
any  Thresher.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


NEW-YORKER. 


JUNE  % 


THE  RURAL 


A  SIX-HUNDRED-DOLLAR  BARN. 

Here  is  a  sketch,  Fig.  215,  of  a  barn 
that  can  be  built  in  this  locality  for 
about  8*170  in  money,  not  to  count  any¬ 
thing  for  excavating,  hauling  lumber,  sand, 
stone,  lime,  etc,,  or  quarrying  stone,  which 
every  farmer  building  here  docs  unless 
he  is  well  “heeled"  financially.  The  drawing 
shows  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  posts.  1  make  the  corner  posts,  the  posts  at 
the  doors  and  the  purlin  posts  all  7x7  inches, 
they  being  the  only  ones  having  girder  mor¬ 
tises  in  them.  The  intermediate  posts  are  4x7 
inches.  I  make  the  mortises  in  them  (for  the 
stringing)  2x6  inches,  letting  the  tenon  of  one 
string  lie  on  top  ol'  the  tenon  of  the  other.  I 
bore  through  and  pin  all  my  tenons:  by  doing 
this  I  can  make  as  stiff  a  frame  as  if  I  used 
posts  7x7  or  8x8  in  place  of  4x7.  It  takes  a 
little  more  work  but  saves  considerable  in 
lumber,  which  is  quite  an  item  with  us  here. 
My  braces  I  run  from  sill  almost  to  plate.  I 
frame  them  in  the  sill  and  posts  inside  of  the 
stringing,  and  wherever  they  cross  a  string  I 
drive  in  a  six-inch  spike  which  makes  it  very- 
firm.  I  tusk  and  mortise  all  braces,  hammer 
beams  and  girders,  which  gives  a  bearing  the 
full  thickness  of  the  piece  and  does  not  let  all 
the  weight  or  strain  be  on  the  tenon.  I  do  not 
brace  from  end  purlin  post  to  purlin  plate,  for 
the  reason  that  I  think  it  is  the  weight  of  the 
roof  pressing  on  the  brace  placed  there  that 
spreads  the  end  of  so  many  barns.  I  use  a 
wide  girder  in  the  ends  to  resist  any  pressure 
of  hay  or  grain.  The  following  is  a  bill  of 
materials,  all  pine, at  $24  per  thousand  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa,,  12  miles  from  here.  This  draft  is 
for  a  20  foot  story.  I  would  advise  those 
thinking  of  erecting  bams  to  build  that  hight, 
as  space  skyward  is  cheap,  and  in  a  20-feet 
story  there  is  considerable  room  at  a  small 
outlay;  the  same  roof  and  foundation,  too, 
will  answer  as  for  a  lower  building,  and  the 
carpenter  work  is  no  more  than  in  a  16  or  18 
feet  story,  I  have  made  no  bill  of  lumber  for 
stabling.  I  have  drafted  for  a  nine-foot  base¬ 
ment;  if  this  is  dispensed  with  the  barn  will 
not  cost  $600,  and  in  some  localities  materials 
are  cheaper  than  here,  so  that  the  bam  with 
finished  basement  will  cost  less  than  I  have 
estimated. 

BILL  OF  LUMBER,  ETC. 


Ft.  in. 

S  posts,  ?r7,  20  ft  lonjf . .  — .  653.4 

4  purlin  posts,  7x7,  26  ft,  long .  424.8 

8  Intermediate  posts,  7x4,20  ft .  873.4 

4  purlin  posts,  6x6,  7  ft . . .  84 

4  hammer  beams,  8x16, 19  ft .  709.3 

8  braces,  3x5, 20  ft .  213.4 

2  braces,  7x7, 20  ft .  163.4 

4  girders,  7x7,  9*4  ft . . .  155.2 

2  girders,  6x10,  86  ft .  360 

2  sills,  10x10,  60  ft .  833.4 

2  cross  sills,  10x10,  36  ft . 600 

2  cross  sills,  8X10, 86  ft .  480 

1  summer,  7x10,  50  ft .  291.8 

1  side  mud  sill,  4x12.  50  ft .  260 

2  end  mud  sills,  4x12,  82  ft .  256 

20  Pieces,  3x1, 12  ft .  240 

80  pieces,  8x4,  8  ft .  240 

20  pieces,  8x1. 16  ft .  320 

2  pieces,  3x6, 18  ft . . .  54 

9  pieces,  3x6, 10  ft . . .  120 

52  rafters,  2x5, 22  ft .  953.4 

72  Joists,  2x10, 18  ft . 2,160 

28  Joists,  oat  loft,  2x6, 9  ft .  252 

14  joist,  oat  loft,  2x10, 19  rt .  443.4 

2  basement  posts,  SxlU,  9  ft .  120 

13  basement  posts,  4x10, 9  ft .  390 

2  summer  posts,  7x7,  9  ft . . .  73.6 

10  summer  inside  posts.  2x7,  9  ft .  105 

4  strain  braces,  4x7, 10  ft .  86.8 


Total . 11,355.4 


4,600  ft.,  20  ft.  barn  boards,  1x12,  at  824  per  1,000..$U0.40 

500  ft.  12  ft.  barn  boards,  1x12  at  $24  per  1.000 .  12.00 

1,800  ft.  18  ft.  barn  boards,  1x12  at  824  per  1,000...  36.00 
700  ft.  18  ft.  hemlock  boards,  1x12,  at  $16  per  1,000  11.20 

17,500  pine  shingles,  at  85  per  1,000 .  87.50 

351  roofing  laths .  34.00 

Hardware,  nails,  hinges,  rollers,  etc .  25  00 

Mason  work .  80‘00 

Carpenter  work . 150.00 


$396.10 

11,355  ft.  of  frame  at  824 . 272.52 


$668.62 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  H.  Scott  Donnely, 

Fig.  215. — End  view  of  barn  at  left  comer ; 


see  back  wall  returned  around  end  four  feet. 
Fig.  216  gives  side  view  of  bam. 

Fig.  217. — View  of  frame  alongside  of  floor 
framed  open  from  floor  to  comb  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  unloading  hay  with  horse  hay  fork. 
Block  shown  under  middle  of  sill  is  summer, 
running  full  length  of  bam  to  support  cross 
sills  and  for  joist  to  lap  on.  See  page  345, 
Fig.  218,  cross  section  of  bam.  See  page  345. 
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LEAVES  FROM  PAST  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  SWINE. 


Making  Cheap  Pork. 

In  a  late  Rural  I  spoke  of  some  cheap  pork 
I  had  raised  for  family  use.  I  was  then  very 
poor  and  living  in  a  rented  house,  owning  only 
one  cow,  but  she  an  extra-good  milker.  One 


day  as  I  was  looking  at  a  litter  of  pigs  owned 
by  the  mau  of  whom  I  rented,  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  miserable  little  scrawny  runt,  “  I’ll 
give  you  that  pig  if  you  will  take  it.”  I  said 
“Thauk  you,  I  will,”  So  I  fixed  up  a  light 
pen,  got  my  pig,  gave  it  a  good  scrubbing  in 
soap-suds,  and  begau  feeding  it.  For  a  long 
time  we  kept  it  on  milk.  When  it  would  take 
all  the  milk  we  had  for  it  we  added  potato 
parings  and  dish-water.  The  last  five  weeks  I 
added  the  meal  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  costing  50 
cents.  When  my  neighbor  butchered  I  had 
my  pig  killed,  and  it  gave  me  200  pounds  of 
the  nicest  of  pork.  As  the  neighbor  who 
butchered  my  pig  charged  nothing  for  his 
labor,  the  pork  cost  me,  aside  from  the  trouble 


slaughtered;  but  their  treatment  was  very 
different.  I  had  not  much  old  com,  but  had 
a  field  of  good  clover  growing  up  close  to 
the  pig-pen.  So  this  year,  in  addition  to  the 
milk  from  the  daily,  the  pigs  were  fed  clover 
three  times  a  day  from  the  time  it  was  six  or 
eight  inches  high  till  com  was  large  enough 
to  roast.  Then  I  cut  up  corn-stalks  and  fed 
them  to  the  animals  three  times  daily.  They 
would  eat  the  stalks  as  well  as  the  ears  till  the 
corn  was  nearly  ripe,  and  I  never  before  had 
pigs  fatten  so  fast.  They  were  slaughtered 
when  about  eight  months  old,  and  weighed 
nearly  306  pounds  apiece.  Why  results  so 
different  in  two  lots  of  pigs  of  apparently 
equal  goodness,  neither  of  which  ever  set  a 


of  daily  feeding,  just  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  Most  poor  men  try  to  keep  so  many 
pigs  that  they  generally  cost  all,  if  not  more 
than  all  they  are  worth.  I  refer  to  the  above 
item  of  experience  simply  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  so  poor  that  they  have  only  one 
or  two  cows.  I  should  add,  we  kept  neither  cat 
nor  dog — the  last  the  poor  man's  chosen  curse. 

FAILURE  WITH  PIGS. 

I  had  a  large  Utter  of  nice  pigs  dropped  and 
felt  proud  of  them  as  I  saw  them  growing 
finely.  I  had  a  large  supply  of  old  corn,  nnd 
so  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  make  my 
pigs  when  eight  months  old  weigh  300  pounds 
apiece.  I  kept  them  in  a  peu  from  the  time 
they  were  dropped  till  they  were  slaughtered. 
I  was  satisfied  with  their  progress  till  after 
they  were  weaned.  The  last  two  months  they 
were  fed  1  wab  absent  from  home.  When  I 
returned  it  seemed  as  if  my  pigs  were  not  so 
good  as  when  I  left  home.  Some  of  them 
were  “crippling  down”  so  that  they  could 
hardly  get  to  their  feed.  I  closed  up  that 
experiment  at  once  in  disgust.  Where  was 
the  trouble?  “Too  close  confinement,”  do  you 


foot  on  the  ground?  I  think  the  difference 
was  wholly  due  to  the  different  manner  of 
feeding.  Subsequent  experience  strengthens 
this  conviction. 

Here  is  one  thing  that  I  have  fully  learned— 
the  more  closely  pigs  are  confined,  the  more 
succulent  food  they  must  have.  Another 
thing  I  have  learned  is — if  you  must  depend 
mainly  on  old  corn  for  young  pigs,  you  must 
give  them  free  range.  Confinement  in  such 
cases  is  the  next  thing  to  knocking  them  on 
the  head.  Another  thing  I  have  learned  is— 
the  rnan  who  has  plenty  of  pigs  and  plenty  of 
old  com  will  make  the  most  pork,  and,  of 
course,  the  most  money,  by  selling  a  part  of 
bis  corn  and  putting  the  money  into  bran. 
whether  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  pigs  confined 
or  not.  Theron  Loomis. 


fUricitllitral. 


RAYS. 

Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  your  window  or 
hot-house  plants  set  out;  there  is  nothing 


Side  View  of  Barn. — Fig.  216. 


say?  I  think  not.  This  I  will  show  by  an¬ 
other  leaf  in  my  experience  in  fattening  pigs. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  feeding  of 
too  much  old  corn  when  the  hogs  were  closely 
confined,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
coarse  food,  as  clover,  corn-stalks  and  roots. 
success  with  pigs. 

Another  year  I  fattened  a  large  litter  of 
pigs,  keeping  them  in  the  same  place  from 
the  day  they  were  dropped  till  they  were 


gained  by  plnnting  out  tropical  plants  in  a 
cold  soil — the  last  week  in  May  or  the  finst 
week  in  June  is  soon  enough.  “  Harden  off” 
your  plants  well  before  you  set  them  out.  Na¬ 
ture  cannot  trust  the  leaves  of  the  Ash,  the 
Catalpu,  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  or  the 
White  Fringe  Tree,  which  uro  ail  hardy 
trees,  to  the  mercy  of  cold  Bpring  weather, 
then  how  can  we,  consistently,  set  out  our 
Coleuses  and  Aehyrantheses,  Geraniums 


and  Heliotropes,  which  are  tropical  plants, 
sooner  than  the  hardy  trees  assume  their 
leaves? 

*  * 

Among  some  fifty  kinds  of  House-leeks  that 
we  grow  and  which  we  treat  as  hardy  plants, 
I  find  that  the  one  called  Calcnreum  (in  florists’ 
catalogues,  but  erroneously,  it  is  named  Cali- 
fomieum)  is  the  only  sort  that  has  been  much 
winter-hurt.  I  never  before  knew  it  to  be  in¬ 
jured.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France, 
and  is  the  species  most  used  by  gardeners  in 
their  mosaic  and  succulent  flower  beds. 

4=  * 

• 

The  Spring  Adonis  is  the  best  and  brightest 
Spring-blooming  plant  in  our  gardens.  Its 
blossoms  are  large,  showy  and  many.  The 
plant  is  neat,  very  hardy,  of  the  easiest  culti¬ 
vation  and  a  long-lived  perennial.  A  little  later 
but  next  in  point  of  showiness  among  hardy 
yellow'  flow-ers  is  the  Caucasian  Leopard’s - 
bane  (Doronienm.)  It  grows  about  15  inches 
high,  has  large,  bright,  marigold-like  flowers, 
is  of  easy  grow  th,  hardy,  perennial  and  may 
be  multiplied  to  any  number  by  division. 

$  * 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  Cactuses  that  are 
said  to  be  hardy  and  which  we  have  tried,  I 
find  that  Opuntia  Missouri eusis  is  the  only  one 
that  has  survived  the  past  Winter  w-ith  im¬ 
punity.  But  very  few  Cactuses  are  absolutely 
hardy  in  the  Northern  States. 

*  4c 

The  Siberian  Squill  is  the  best  and  bright¬ 
est  blue-flowered  plant  in  the  Spring  garden. 
It  grows  easily  and  strengthens  year  by  year 
and  it  multiplies  exceedingly  by  self-sown 
seedlings.  From  Haarlem,  Holland  1  had  a 
consignment,  last  Fall  of  Seilla  Sibirica,  S. 
arntena,  S.  bifolia,  and  S.  prsecox,  and  now 
that  they  are  in  bloom  they  are  all  the  same 
thing,  namely,  S.  Sibirica.  But  the  true  S. 
bifolia  is  a  very  different  plant,  a  lovely  little 
Spring  flow’er,  not  so  bright  as  the  Siberian 
Squill. 

*  4c 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lu- 
eilia)  a  ueat,  little,  blue-flowered,  bulbous 
plant  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and 
of  recent  introduction  to  cultivation,  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  avalanche  of  praise  bestowed 
upon  it — in  beauty,  in  a  garden  sense,  it  cannot 
approach  a  Siberian  Squill.  It  is  hardy,  about 
six  inches  high,  has  one  or  more  sky-blue 
white-centred  star  flowers  on  a  scape,  and  it 
blossoms  when  the  Crocuses  do. 

4>  4c 

In  Tulips  the  Due  Van  Thol  and  Tournesols 
are  among  the  brightest  and  best,  and  cheap¬ 
est  for  out-door  planting.  Among  Daffodils 
the  old-fashioned  double  and  single  Daffodils, 
and  the  variety  known  as  Van  Sion  arc  showy 
and  hardy.  The  Poet’s  Narcissus  too  is  hardy , 
copious  and  permanent.  Most  of  the  other 
Narcissus  wear  out  or  die  out  in  a  year  or 
two.  Leon. 


f  arm  Cccmomi). 


THOROUGH  DRAINAGE. 
When  and  Where  Will  it  Pay. 

SEC.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


I  do  not  claim  or  believe  that  thorough 
drainage  will  pay  on  all  soils  or  uuder  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  1  think  the  dictum  of  Horace 
Greeley  aud  others  that  “all  hinds  that  will 
pay  to  farm  w  ill  pay  to  tile-drain”  is  false, 
and  does  real  harm  to  the  interests  of  drain¬ 
age.  Sandy  loams  and  gravelly  sub-soils  give 
natural  d  raiuage  aud  do  not  need  tile  drainage 
or  artificial  drainage  of  any  kind.  Probably 
one-quarter  of  the  laud  of  Ohio  is  of  this  kind. 
Natural  Blue-Grass  pasture  lands  to  be  kept  in 
permanent  pasture,  will  not  pay  for  tile  drain¬ 
age  in  Ohio  yet,  if  ever,  except  it  be  the  low  and 
swampy  portions  Of  the  “drift  soils”  of 
Ohio,  and  most  other  States  east  of  here,  the 
Elm,  Beach  and  Hickory  soils  need  drainage; 
most  of  the  Chestnut  and  Butternut  soils  do 
uot.  All  soils  that  will  remain  soaked  or  sat¬ 
urated  for  days  or  hours  after  a  heavy  raiu  is 
over,  need  tile drainugo  to  fit  them  for  culti¬ 
vation,  for  fruit,  grain,  and  a  rotation  of  crops, 
though  it  may  not  pay  if  the  laud  is  at  any 
rate  to  be  left  in  permanent  pasture  or  mea¬ 
dow.  Even  the  fact  that  some  of  these  lands 
are  considerably  rolliug  does  uot  prevent  the 
need  of  tile  drainage.  Indeed  it  may  even 
increase  the  need  of  it  by  increasing  the 
amount  und  rapidity  of  surface  wash  anil 
gulleying,  and  the  consequent  und  inevitably 
heavy  lass  of  fertility,  especially  of  manures 
ami  fertilizers  applied  recently  and  near  the 
surface. 

Now  it  will  not  pay  where  land  is  worth 
from  $60  to  $100  per  acre,  to  keep  whale  farms 
in  permanent  pasture  and  meadow,  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  breeding  of  “thorough-bred’ 
or  pure-bred  animals  to  lie  sold  at  high  or  fancy 
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prices.  Exclusive  pasturage  with  sheep,  beef 
or  dairy  cows,  furnishes  almost  no  steady  aud 
remunerative  daily  employment  for  farm  la¬ 
borers.  It  supports  only  a  sparse  population. 
It  tends  to  seud  our  small  farm  owners,  rent¬ 
ers  and  farm  hands  to  the  West,  or  into  other 
employments,  diminishes  the  rural  population 
and  permits  churches  and  school-houses  aud 
even  farm-houses  and  hamlets  to  go  to  decay. 
And  so,  wherever  the  land  is  not  too  hilly  or 
stony  for  cultivation,  but  is  too  clayey  for 
wheat,  fruits,  clover,  potatoes  and  successful 
rotation,  there  tile  drainage  comes  in  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  boon.  Year  by  year  with  little  ex¬ 
pense  but  that  for  the  tiles,  the  farmer  cau 
drain  five  acres  or  so,  and  thus  make  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  portion  of  his  farm  equal  in 
wheat,  clover  and  fruit-producing  power  to 
the  higher-priced  and  more  esteemed  gravelly 
loams. 

Though  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  naturally, 
but  rather  am  cautious  and  slow  to  adopt  new 
things,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
above  statement,  both  from  observation  and 
experiment.  About  five  years  ago  I  visited 
the  famous  farms  of  John  Johnson  and  of  his 
son-in-law,  Robt.  J.  Swan,  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Every  one  knows  the  remarkable  results  of 
drainage  on  John  Johnson’s  farm.  He  was  the 
“father  of  drainage”  in  the  United  States,  aud 
his  success  has  been  too  often  detailed  to  need 
repetition.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Swan  adjoins 
Mr.  Johnson’s.  It  contains  nearly  300  acres 
aud  is  of  a  stiff  day,  quite  similar  to  my  own 
and  to  many  others  in  the  exclusive  dairy  re¬ 
gions  of  Ohio.  About  10  years  before  my  visit 
he  had  bought  the  farm,  none  of  it  tile-drained, 
but  all  of  it  badly  croj>-d  ruined.  or  exhausted. 
His  first  wheat  crop  yielded  him  five  bushels 
per  acre — 200  bushels  from  40  acres.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  tile-drain  the  whole  except  the  partly 
wooded  permanent  pasture.  Having  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital,  he  completed  the  work  iu  about 
two  years,  laying  the  tiles  33  feet  apart,  2% 
feet  deep,  and  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $22 
per  acre.  When  I  was  there  he  had  just 
thrashed  his  wheat  for  that  year,  and  I  saw 
the  great  bins  of  it — 2,200  bushels  of  as  fine 
wheat  as  over  was  seen,  grown  on  50  acres, 
making  an  average  of  44  bushels  per  acre,  or 
double  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  drainage,  for 
tl  at  single  crop.  His  other  crops  in  the  rota¬ 
tion-corn,  oats,  barley,  clover  and  fruit — 
wore  of  like  excellence,  and  were  rendered 
possible  on  his  soil  only  by  tilo-dramage,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  best  management  and  the  best 
fanning. 

My  own  first  experiment  iu  "burying  crock¬ 
ery”  was  some  11  years  ago,  when  I  laid  a 
large  drain  through  a  certain  swale,  or  hol¬ 
low  on  my  farm,  that  was  always  wet  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  field  was  dry  enough  to 
plow.  At  once  it  became  dry  in  the  Spring 
the  earliest  of  any  part  of  the  field,  and  fur 
the  most,  productive.  The  remainder  of  the 
field  I  did  not  drain  until  forced  by  repeated 
failures  either  to  drain  it  or  seed  it  to  per¬ 
manent  meadow.  One  year  I  had  11  acres  of 
it  iu  potatoes  and  they  were  soaked  to  death, 
though  the  surface  was  quite  rolling.  This 
left  the  ground  so  sodden  and  heavy  aud 
lumpy  that  the  Hungarian  Grass  sown  the 
next  season  amounted  to  little.  So  1  drained 
it.  33  foot  apart  and  2'^  feet  deep,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $23  per  acre  and  manured  with  15 
tons  per  acre  of  average  stable  mauure,  and 
drilled  10  acres  with  Clawson  wheat.  It 
yielded  !•>'  .  bushels  per  acre  by  the  certified 
statements  of  the  thrasher  aud  surveyor, 
lake  Mr.  Swan’s  wheat,  that  one  crop  paid 
twice  the  cost  of  drainage  per  acre. 

Of  coarse,  these  are  exceptionally  large 
yields,  and  exceptionally  quick  returns  for 


the  entire  interior  of  the  ticking  was  evenly 
lined  with  plush  resembling  the  fur  of  a  mole. 

Now  this  was  .submitted  to  the  “ardent  en¬ 
tomologist"  and  “author”  who  found  “it  was 
the  work  of  an  insect.”  The  pillows  had  been 
stuffed  with  common  hens’  feathers.  The  in¬ 
sect  had  stripped  the  finer  parts  from  the 
feathers  and  " glued  or  otherwise  fastened 
them  to  the  pillow-tick. ”  “If  these  were  at¬ 
tached,”  the  editorial  goes  on,  “one  at  a  time, 
the  industry  displayed  in  the  work  is  most 
wonderful.  The  microscope  shows  that  each 
hair-like  fragment  is  fixed  by  its  larger  end  or 
base,  just  as  it  was  attached  to  the  feather. 
More  than  this,  they  appear  to  be  lapped  over 
each  other  in  one  direction  only.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  be  smoothed  in  one  direction,  the  fibers 
all  lie  flat ;  but  if  the  motion  of  the  fingers  is 
made  the  other  way,  the  surface  is  at  once 


that  every  additional  movement  would  an¬ 
chor  it  firmer.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
the  present  case  is  that  the  felting  should  be 
so  beautifully  regular.” 

Several  years  ago,  this  same  Mr.  Fuller 
could  not  mention  Prof.  Riley’s  name  without 
a  strong  word  of  praise  After  an  editorial 
association,  however,  upon  the  American  En¬ 
tomologist,  of  a  few  months,  he  must  have 
taken  occasion  to  change  his  mind,  as  we  have 
not  seen  that  he  has  mentioned  Prof.  Riley's 
name  since  in  the  several  agricultural  columns 
of  the  N.  Y.  Sim  of  which  he  is  the  editor, 
and  where  in  old  times  Prof.  R's  name  was 
so  often  lovingly  alluded  to. 

We  like  to  see  justice  done  to  whom  justice 
is  due,  and  that  is  just  why  we  have  brought 
this,  in  one  sense,  trifling  matter  so  promin¬ 
ently  before  our  readers,  as  from  past  exper- 


apart  in  the  drill  is  not  nearly  close  enough, 
especially  for  the  dwarfish  early  sorts.  If 
so  far  apart,  the  stalks  grow  too  large  and 
tough  to  he  readily  eaten  by  the  stock 
soiled.  The  kernels  should  be  dropped  in  the 
drill  not  to  exceed  two  inches  apart.  The 
stalks  then  grow  up  only  about  a  half  to  thrtfe- 
quartei's  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  so 
sweet  and  tender  that  cattle  will  greedily  de¬ 
vour  them  to  the  end  of  their  butts.  The 
stalks  should  not  he  cut  till  well  tasseled,  and 
they  will  be  the  more  nutritious  if  left  till 
they  silk,  or  till  the  grain  of  the  eai-s  is  in  the 
milk.  We  cannot  depend  upon  eveiy  kernel 
of  corn  planted  to  germinate,  and  when  I  fear 
any  failure  as  to  this,  I  drop  them  not  over 
an  inch  apart  in  the  drill.  A.  B.  Allen. 


‘Best  Way  to  Make  Butter.— There  is  no 
special  mode  of  making  butter  which  is  better 
under  all  circumstances  than  every  other, 
says  L.  B.  Arnold  (now  our  first  dairy  authori¬ 
ty)  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  What  is  best 
for  one  may  not  be  best  for  another.  The 
method  pursued  by  an  inquiring  friend  who 
lowers  his  milk  in  deep  and  narrow  vessels 
into  water  in  his  well,  with  a  temperature  of 
50®,  for  36  hours,  may  lie,  and  probably  is. 
best  for  him  with  a  small  dairy,  since  he  makes 
an  article  that  brings  four  or  five  cents  a 
pound  above  other  dairy  butter  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  such  a  practice  could  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  large  creamery  with  any  conven- 
inence  or  profit;  besides,  everybody  cannot 
provide  himself  with  such  a  well. 

The  very  finest  butter  is  made  by  setting 
shallow  in  a  pure  and  only  moderately  cool 
air,  yet  this  method  is  not  best  for  general  use. 
because  it  calls  for  too  much  room,  too  much 
labor,  and  too  much  time  and  expense,  to  be 
acceptable  or  profitable  for  those  who  have 
much  milk  to  handle.  Though  the  butter 
might  be  very  choice,  it  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  compete  with  butter  nearly  as  good, 
but  made  with  out -quarter  of  the  labor  and 
expense  and  in  half  the  time. 

The  Elgin  Creamery  buys  the  milk  of  800 
to  1.000  cows  from  large  dairies  near  the  city. 
The  best  mode  in  such  a  case  is  to  set  the  milk 
in  large  vats  and  coo]  vigorously  with  iced 
water  to  hurry  the  separation  of  the  cream 
and  do  it  with  the  least  expense,  but  in  new 
and  sparsely  settled  localities  it  is  better  to 
cream  the  milk  at  the  farm  in  small  vessels, 
with  only  such  refrigeration  as  the  farm  af¬ 
fords,  and  to  send  only  cream  to  the  factory. 

Though  sudden  changes  in  milk,  cream  or 
butter  are  not  conducive  to  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  or  longest  keeping,  yet  rapid  refrigeration, 
as  a  rule,  brings  the  best  practical  results,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  a  more  perfect  separation  of 
cream  than  slow  cooling,  aud  saves  time  and 
expense  in  working,  aud  thus  reduces  cost. 

For  those  who  relish  the  peculiarly  fresh 
acid  taste  of  a  little  buttermilk  in  their  new 
butter,  unwashed  butter  will  be  preferred 
while  it  is  new.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  but¬ 
ter-milk  which  adheres  to  it  has  had  time  to 
change— which  it  will  do  in  about  48  hours  in 
warm  weather— its  fresh  taste  disappears  and  it 
begins  at  first  to  be  stale,  then  strong,  and 
finally  rancid  and  decidedly  objectionable. 

If  the  working  is  so  thorough  as  to  practically 
remove  all  of  the  buttermilk,  the  increased 
amount  of  violence  breaks  the  grain  of  the 
butter,  and  this  is  about  as  bad  as  buttermilk 
to  injure  Its  keeping,  so  that  worked  butter  is 
short-lived  according  to  the  amount  of  work¬ 
ing  done  to  it,  or  the  quantity  of  buttermilk 
left  in  it. 

Butter  which  is  well  washed  in  good  water, 
especially  when*  it  is  gathered  in  pellets  or 
granules  instead  of  in  u  mass,  has  no  taste  of 
buttermilk,  aud  for  this  reason  those  who 
prefer  that  flavor  do  uot  admire  it  so  much 
as  unwashed  butter.  Niue  out  of  every  ten 
persons,  however,  prefer  the  pure,  distinct  and 
full  flavor  of  butter  unadulterated  with  but¬ 
termilk  or  disguised  with  excessive  salt,  and 
this  flavor  is  only  obtained  by  washing  even- 
particle  of  buttermilk  from  it  and  avoiding 
the  working  which  must  follow  when  washing 
isomitted. 
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roughened,  just  like  fur  when  stroked  the 
wrong  way.  Numerous  small,  black  oval  beet¬ 
les,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  iuch  loug,  were 
found  in  the  pillows,  aud  these  must  have 
been  the  workmen  in  tins  strange,  decorative 
art.  Mr.  Fuller  makes  out  the  inseet  to  be 
Aftagenus  m egatoma,  a  near  relative  of  the 
insects  which  are  so  destructive  to  stuffed 
specimens  of  all  kinds  that  they  are  known  as 
“Museum  Pests.”  “What  was  the  object  of 
the  insect  f *  will  naturally  be  asked.  Thus  far 
this  is  a  mystery.  That  it  thus  destroyed 
the  feathers  is  not  so  strange,  but  that 
it  should  use  the  fragments  to  construct 
a  fabric  (if  we  can  so  call  it),  is  a  puzzle. 
Insects  often  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  progeny,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  this  is  for  such  a  purpose,  If 
these  insects  could  lie  induced  to  do  this  as  a 
regular  business,  aud  convert  common  feathers 
into  beautiful  plush,  it  would  be  a  uew  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Now,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  last  October,  Mrs. 
or  Mr.  Hales  sent  a  specimen  of  this  “plushed’ 
pillow-case  to  Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  who  rc- 


Fig.  217. 

ience  and  observation  we  have  no  idea  that  it 
is  to  be  looked  for  either  from  the  Flower- pot 
M.  B.  C.  A.  A.  or  the  “  ardent  entomologist 
and  author.” 


My  Rural  Niagara  Grape  seeds  wore  soak¬ 
ed  in  warm  water  four  days  and  were  then 
put  iu  a  flower-pot,  kept  in  a  window.  I  have 
now  26  nice  plants  growing— all  in  less  than 
four  weeks.  w,  J.  C. 

Decatur,  Iowa,  May  9. 

I  put  my  Niagara  Grape  seeds  to  soak  in 
warm  water  on  March  21,  and  was  called  sud 
denly  from  home,  so  the  seeds  remained  in  the 
water  until  April  9,  when  I  planted  them  in  a 
a  box  of  mellow  soil  and  set  it  in  the  window  iu 
the  kitchen;  iu  1?  days  my  first  vine  came 
through  and  now  I  have  33  vines,  all  doing  well 

Okernos,  Mich.,  May  14.  V.  W.  Hoag. 
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Cross  Section  of  Barn 

plied  through  our  columns’ os  noted  above, 
giving  the  name  of  the  beetle.  He  found  no 
“  mystery”  about  it  and  ascribes  the  “felting” 
merely  to  the  result  of  daily  shaking  the  pil¬ 
lows.  Prof.  Riley  says;  “An  examination 
shows  that  the  short,  downy  particles  of 
the  beard  of  the  feathers  are  all  in¬ 
serted  by  their  basal  euds;  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  felting  is,  of  course,  simple  enough 
when  the  barbed  nature  of  these  fine  feathers 
is  remembered,  the  barbs  all  directed  towards 
the  apex.  The  beetles  in  feeding  had  cut  up 
all  the  fiuer  purts  of  the  beard  or  vaue  and 
devoured  the  coarser  and  more  pithy  portions 
of  the  stem.  In  the  regular  shakiug  of  the 
pillow  each  of  the  minute  particles  of  the 
beai*d,  whenever  caught  iu  the  cotton  fabric 
by  its  base,  became  anchored  in  such  a  way 


STRANGE  WORK  WITH  A  PILLOW"  (!) 


Strange  Indeed! 


W  (•:  like  the  way  that  people  appropriate 
credit  that  belongs  to  others.  Iu  the  Flower¬ 
pot  Monthly  Broadway  Companion  for  June, 
p.  274,  Mr.  A.  R  Fuller,  “author  of  u  Small 
1'Yuit  Cultiirist  and  other  works”  aud  also  “an 
ardent  entomologist,”  brings  to  the  notice  of 
the  Editor  a  remarkable  example  of  insect 
industry.  The  example  is  precisely  that  given 
in  the  Rural  of  Oct.  14  of  last  year,  p.  099. 
Mrs.  Ilalos,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  observed  that 
a  pair  of  her  feather  pillows  were  becoming 
dull  and  losing  their  elasticity.  When  the 
pillow  eases  were  emptied  it  was  found  that 
the  feathers  were  all  divested  of  the  plume 
and  that  the  naked  quills  only  remained,  while 


Hereford  Cattle  for  Crossing.— A  cele¬ 
brated  breeder  of  Herefords  in  England,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal, 
recently  addressed  the  following  .pi cries  to  a 
gentlemen  who  had  tried  the  cross  of  a  Here¬ 
ford  bull  on  Short-horn  dairy  cows  for  several 
years  aud  received  the  appended  answers: _ 

1.  Of  calves  got  by  a  Short-horn  bull  or  by 
a  Hereford  bull,  which  fatten  the  quickest, 
and  which  are  the  most  valuable  if  sold  fat  to 
butcher* 

Ans.— I  consider  those  got  by  a  Hereford  bull. 

2.  Of  heifers  got  by  a  Short-horn  or  Here- 


Falkland,  Cauada.,  May  14. 


CLOSE  CORN  PLANTING  FOR  FODDER 

In  a  late  Rural,  speaking  of  planting  corn 
for  fodder,  the  writer  says,  “Drop  three  seeds 
to  the  foot,  or  even  closer,”  etc.  Four  inches 
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ford  bull,  which  do  yon  consider  the  best  for 
milk,  haviug  regard  both  to  quantity  and 
quality,  and  in  quality'  both  as  regards  cheese 
and  butter? 

Ans, — Heifers  got  by  a  Hereford  bull  are, 
T  consider,  equal  to  the  pure-bred  Short-horn 
for  the  production  of  milk,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality. 

3.  As  to  the  produce  generally  got  by  a 
Short-horn  or  Hereford  bull,  do  you  lind  any 
difference  as  to  their  gaiu  of  tiesh  or  ability 
to  thrive  both  at  grass  and  in  yards,  and  if 
so,  state  fully  your  views  thereon? 

A  ns. — My  experience  tells  me  that  produce 
got  by  a  Hereford  bull  out  ot  a  Short-horn 
COW  feeds  quicker  both  on  grass  and  when  put 
up  to  feed. 

4.  Do  you  fiud  any  difference  of  size  in  the 
produce,  and  if  so,  which  are  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals — the  Short-horns,  or  those  the  result  of 
the  cross  with  the  Hereford  bull? 

Ans. — Produce  obtained  by  the  cross  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  No.  3  (viz.,  by  a  Hereford  bull)  is  the 
larger  of  the  two. 

5.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  as 
to  hardiness,  or  as  to  liability  to  disease,  be¬ 
tween  the  Short-horns  and  the  animals  result¬ 
ing  from  the  cross  with  the  Hereford  bull,  and 
if  so,  to  which  do  you  give  the  preference! 

Ans.— Undoubtedly  the  produce  obtained  by 
using  the  Hereford  bull  is  the  hardier,  and  has 
my  preference? 

fj.  Does  the  offspring  of  the  cross  with  the 
Hereford  bull  generally  follow  the  marking  of 
the  sire  or  of  the  Short-horn  dam? 

Ans. — I  find  that  the  offspring  obtained  by 
the  cross  with  the  Hereford  bull  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  sire  in  color  in  five  eases  out  of  seven. 


Ensilage  in  the  Dairy. — Fermentation, 
says  Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  in  the  New'  York 
Tribune,  implies  acid  and  alcohol,  which  never 
make  good  milk.  They  injure  it  for  the  use  of 
infants  and  invalids;  spoil  it  entirely  for  con¬ 
densing,  whatever  the  food  in  which  they  are 
mingled,  and  depreciate  it  for  both  butter  and 
cheese.  He  has  repeatedly  proved  this  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sugar  meal.  Badly  preserved  ensilage 
is  always  sour.  The  degree  of  acidity  and 
quantity  of  alcohol  developed  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  air  permeating  it.  Ail  that  re¬ 
lates  to  ensilage  and  silos  is  steadily  coming  to 
a  eommon-sense level.  The  extravagant  claims 
of  80  and  90  tons  of  fodder  corn  to  the  acre 
have  been  toned  down  more  tbau  half,  and  the 
idea  that  though  it  is  known  from  its  lack  of 
flesh-forming  matter  to  make  an  imperfect 
ration  in  its  normal  condition,  it  is,  by  some 
hocus-pocus  in  the  silo,  converted  into  a  per¬ 
fect  and  w  ell-balanced  food,  is  giving  way  to 
the  more  sensible  opinion  that  fodder-corn  in 
a  silo  is  as  one-sided  a  food  as  it  is  out,  and 
that  variety  in  ensilage  is  just  as  important  as 
in  other  fodder.  The  exact  tests  which  have 
been  made  of  its  feeding  value  have  none  of 
them  placed  it  higher  than  the  same  food 
dried  or  fed  from  the  field,  while  some  have 
made  it  lower,  and  the  crucial  tests  of  its 
effects  upon  the  quality  of  milk  have  shown  it 
to  be  inferior  to  the  same  food  fed  sweet  in¬ 
stead  of  sow.  If  the  silo  is  very  tight  the 
acid  and  alcohol  are  in  such  small  quantity  as 
not  to  be  very  objectionable,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  majority  of  experimenter  agrees 
in  sustaining  the  liest  modern  silo  as  a  cheap 
and  efficient  means  for  preserving  green  vege¬ 
tation  for  Winter  use  in  a  state  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  its  normal  condition. 


Rearing  Silkworms. — The  Kansas  Indus¬ 
trialist  gives  instructions  for  the  rearing  of 
silk-worms  in  a  small  way.  The  larva-  thrive 
on  Osage  Orange  leaves;  and  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  the  product  is  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as 
if  they  be  fed  on  the  White  Mulberry,  The 
eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place — a  cellar  is 
good — until  the  young  hedge  leaves  start; 
when,  if  they  are  brought  into  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  an  ordinary  h'viug  room,  the  larvae 
will  soon  appear.  They  are  not  inclined  to 
travel,  aud  may  be  kept  on  a  pasteboard  box 
lid,  or  even  on  a  newspaper  from  the  time 
they  come  out  small,  black  worms,  until  they 
are  2)4  inches  long,  and  are  ready  to  open 
their  cocoons.  Lest  refuse  from  their  feeding 
should  become  moldy,  and  therefore  damp,  the 
worms  must,  be  placed  upon  dcw  and  clean 
paper.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  young 
larvae  are  extremely  tender,  aud  must  lie  han¬ 
dled  with  the  utmost  care.  They  cau,  how- 
ever,  be  successfully  transferred  by  letting 
them  become  quite  hungry  andsupplying  them 
with  good,  fresh  leaves  on  the  young  branch¬ 
es;  the  worms  will  crawl  upon  these,  and  may 
be  readily  transferred.  In  no  case  should  wet 
leaves  be  fed,  whether  from  dew  or  rain ;  all 
drops  of  water  should  be  shaken  off  the  leaves. 
They  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day;  in¬ 
deed,  it  will  lie  found  that  the  letter  the  worms 
are  fed,  and  the  drier  and  warmer  they  are 
kept,  the  faster  they  will  grow,  the  larger  they 
will  become,  and  the  sdoner  they  will  mature 
and  spin  their  cocoons. 

The  horrible  hruelty  of  the  traus- Atlantic 
importation  ol  •nilh’  suj*  the  Loudon  Mark 


Lane  Express,  should  surely  count  for  some¬ 
thing  in  favor  of  a  dead-meat  traffic.  During 
1882,  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  tells  us  2,797  animals  were  thrown  over¬ 
board,  195  were  lauded  dead,  and  138  wore  so 
much  injured  or  exhausted  that  they'  had  to 
tie  killed  at  the  place  of  landing,  makiug  a 
total  of  3,130  animals  drowned,  killed,  or  in¬ 
jured.  In  1881  the  total  was  9,221 .  This  is 
not  only  horrible,  but  disgraceful  also.  With 
such  heavy  casualties,  the  sufferings  of  the 
survivors  must  have  been  very  great. 


Prof.  S.  A.  Knapp  a-sks  in  the  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead,  if  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  put  up  a 
mill  and  manufacture  bis  own  sorghum  crop  ? 
He  answers  that  the  history  of  such  transac¬ 
tions  should  lie  the  best  answer  to  tins  entirely 
practieal  inquiry,  and  it  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  to  give  a  rea¬ 
sonable  proportion  of  the  product  to  an  expert 
for  manufacturing,  than  to  attempt  to  do  the 
work  himself  in  a  way  necessarily  crude  and 
unskillful.  If  too  much  is  charged  for  manu¬ 
facturing  at  present,  time  will  remedy  this. 


Col.  Portal,  in  the  Field,  takes  the  recent 
American  recommendation  of  keeping  breeding 
sows  (of  which  he  has  13  or  14)  ent  irely  out  at 
pasture  iu  the  day-time.  This  plan  has  been 
employed  on  one  farm,  in  the  recollection  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  for  above  40  years; 
and  upou  that  farm  abortion,  sows  eating 
their  litters,  and  swine-fever  never  once  oc¬ 
curred.  The  pig  is  not  half  enough  dealt  with 
as  a  grazing  animal. 


A  writer  in  the  Tribune  says  that  the 
Golden  Millet  is  preferred  to  the  common  Mil¬ 
let  liecause  the  retail  price  of  the  seed  is  82.25 
— 75c.  per  bushel  higher  than  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon.  He  remarks,  aud  the  remark  accords 
with  the  Rural’s  experience  that  unless  the 
land  for  millet  is  pretty  rich  it  is  only  a  waste 
of  seed  and  labor  to  cultivate  it.  Pulverize 
the  soil  well  before  sowing.  Sow  a  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  harrow,  and  if  the  laud  is 
dry,  roll  It  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  GO  days  and 
should  be  harvested  when  the  heads  appear. 
Millet  may  be  sown  for  this  climate  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  May  and  successive  sowings 
be  made  until  July,  thus  prolonging  the  crop 
green  for  soiling  till  sweet  corn  comes  iu  use. 


FINALLY. 


Harris  Lewis,  according  to  Joseph  Har¬ 
ris,  has  mixed  one  bushel  of  hen  manure  to  10 
of  muck  and  applied  it  to  corn  and  mangolds 
with  “wonderful  results — too  big  to  tell  of”. . . 

The  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  thinks  that 
Mulberry  trees  would  be  useful  in  a  poultry- 
yard, as  they  would  furnish  fruit,  and  shade  for 
the  fowls,  and  food  for  silk  worms  if  those  in¬ 
dustries  should  lie  united,  as  they  might  be., . . 

Mr,  Caywood  inclines  to  the  opiuiou  that 
too  much  pruning  of  grape-vines  is  the  cause 
of  grape-rot — and  there  is  many  a  wilder 
theory.  Give  them  more  wood  and  more 
foliage  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  then  thin  out 

the  fruit . - . 

Ciias.  E.  Parnell  advocates  the  sowing 
of  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pra  tens  is),  pure  aud  simple, 
for  lawns.  It  will  not  form  a  lawn  as  soon  as 
the  mixtures  for  the  lawn  sold  by  seedsmen, 
but  when  formed  it  will  pay  for  the  waiting. . . 

Prof.  Henry  has  found  that  a  solution 
made  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  soap  to  a 
gallon  of  water  will  destroy  every  scale  in¬ 
sect  it  reaches.  Pyrethruw  is  worthless . 

The  London  Ag.  Gazette  thinks  that  en¬ 
silage  is  not  only  the  saving  from  destruction 
of  what  w’ould  otherwise  bo  wasted  for  want  of 
sunshine,  but  also  it  is  the  result  of  converting, 
by  judiciously-controlled  fermentation,  coarse 
provender  into  appetizing,  wholesome  and 

productive  food . 

There  is  a  field  of  Hir  J.  B.  La  wes,  at 
Rothamsted,  that  has  received  no  manure 
containing  nitrogen  for  more  than  40  years. 
A  liberal  application  of  mineral  manure,  i.  e., 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  will  not  produce  a 
crop  of  more  than  13  bushels  to  the  acre.  An 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Dr.  Dawes 
thinks,  would  certainly  double  this  produce, 
and  in  a  favorable  season  it  might  increase 

it  fourfold. . . . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  K.  Homestead 
visited  a  farm  where  there  were  three  costly 
silos  each  13  feet  square  and  deep  packed  with 
com  cut  with  an  expensive  ensilage  cutter. 
The  ensilage  of  one  w  as  inoldly  aud  worth¬ 
less.  Ensilage  was  not,  it  appeal's,  fed  very 
largely  as  the  milk  was  thought  “too  thin.” 
The  foreman  thought  that  upon  ensilage  alone 

the  cow's  would  soon  be  ruined . 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  formidable 
contemporary  Puck  has  taken  to  flowers,  aud 
that  the  Rural  New-Yorkeh  is  given  the 
credit.  We  advised  our  friends  to  “Plant 
Liliurn  longitlorum  and  eandidum;  to  plant 
Clematis,  selecting  Jaokmanii,  Law  soniana, 
Full'  Rosamond,  Coceiuea,  Hophia  and  Heu- 
i-yii,’’  To  this  Puck  v. firmly  replies;  “Wo 


will  do  it.  As  soon  as  the  boy  gets  back 
we  shall  send  him  right  out  for  the  seed, 
and  we  shall  plant,  it  in  a  herring-box,  and  set 
it  out  on  the  office  window-sill,  and  in  two  < 
mouths  more  our  friends  will  come  iu  and  say: 
‘Oh!  what  exquisite  specimens  you  have  there 
of  Liliiun  longitlorum  and  eandidum!’  Aud 
they  will  also  bestow  words  of  praise  on  the 
Jackmauii,  Lawsoniana,  Fair  Rosamond.  Coc- 
cinea,  Sophia  and  Heuryii.  Ami  w  e  shall  feel 
highly  delighted  thereat.  ’  Wo  hope  Puck 
will  let  us  know'  what  success  lie  meets  with. 
[See  the  Rural  “comic”  on  the  last  page.] 
Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Rural  columns  praising  the  thorn  as  a  quince 
stock.  Joseph  Iloopes.  au  excellent  authority, 
states  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  that:  “  The  fact 
is  that  no  kind  of  fruit  on  thorn  proves  satis¬ 
factory.  Grafts  of  pear  and  apple  will  unite 
aud  grow  for  a  time,  hut  soon  become  un¬ 
healthy  and  produce  little,  if  any,  fruit.  Good 
thrifty  pear  seedlings  are,  after  all,  the  only 
really  valuable  stocks  to  be  thought  of> 
although  the  Angers  Quince  answers  well  for 

dwarfing  and  inducing  nu  early  bearing . 

Professor  S.  A.  Knapp.  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
thinks  that,  we  cau  make  sorghum  sirup  lower 
than  any  foreign  brand  can  be  imported,  anti 
that  the  crop  is  reliable  in  all  seasons  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed.  It.  is  so  light  a  tax  upon  the 
soil  that  many  successive  crops  can  be  raised 
without  manure,  as  most  of  the  material  comes 

from  the  atmosphere . 

“  Think-shop.”  a  word  used  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  is  a  good  sort  of  tiling  to  have  aud  to 

use  on  every  farm . -  • 

“  The  requirements  for  market  fruits”  says 
Dr.  Hexamer,  “are  just  the  reverse  of  those 
most  desirable  for  home  use.  The  most  es¬ 
sential  properties  in  a  market  fruit,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are  laid  down  by 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  as 
follows: 

“1.  Productiveness;  2.  Keeping  Quality; 
3.  Size:  4.  Appearance;  5.  Eating  Quality. 

For  home  use,  reverse  the  order.” . 

P.  M.  Augur,  speaking  of  the  “  Causes  of 
Failure  iu  the  Peach,”  iu  Bliss's  Garden,  men¬ 
tions  (1)  unsound  seed  or  buds;  (2)  infected 
soils;  (3)  the  peach  borer;  (4)  excessive  late* 
growth;  (5)  over-bearing.  Mr.  Augur  says 
that  peaches  should  be  grown  on  laud  of  mod¬ 
erate  fertility  and  on  a  high  northern  expo¬ 
sure.  We  should  grow'  no  other  erop  in  the 
same  orchard;  it  should  lie  well  cultivated 
until  midsummer.  He  recommends  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  25  bushels  of  caustic  lime  to  the  acre 
every  four  years,  400  to  000  pounds  of  lioue  and 
the  same  amount  of  muriate  of  potash  to  sup¬ 
ply  uot  only  potash  but  “chlorine.”  which  is 
said  by  Dr.  Goossmann  to  be  a  specific  against. 

the  yellows . . . 

The  New'  England  Homestead  says  that  it 
costs  very  little  to  keep  the  daily  milk  record 
for  every  cow.  A  steelyard  aud  a  ticket  for 
every  cow'  will  tell  the  story,  aud  then  you  will 
know  just  how  much  each  cow  is  worth  to 
you — which  to  keep  and  which  to  turn  off. .... 

Fresh  lime-juice  is  considered  a  specific  iu 
China  for  diphtheria . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Falkland,  Brant  Co.,  May  11. — Wheat  is 
badly  killed;  it  will  not  be  more  than  half  a 
crop.  Spring  cold  aud  ltackward.  Markets — 
wheat,  70  to  95  cents;  barley,  55  cents;  liens 
60 cents;  oats,  40  cents;  cattle,  live  weight,  5 
to  7  cents  per  pound;  butter,  25  cents;  eggs, 
15  cents;  cheese,  14  rents;  hay,  810  per  ton; 
potatoes,  50  to  GO  cents  a  bushel ;  com,  70  cents 
— all  in  good  demand  except  w  heat.  T.  a. 
iNiohlciui. 

Ludington,  Mason  Co.,  May  14. — Spring 
very  late,  but  fruit  looking  well  so  far. 
Nothing  in  bloom  yet;  April  very  dry — only 
two  rains  in  all  the  month.  May  wet  enough 
surely,  cold  also.  *'•  T- 

Went  Virginia. 

Scott,  Wood  Co.,  May  15. — W  heat  looks 
well;  com  planting  in  fair  condition;  fruit 
very  good.  If  no  frost,  a  big  crop  of  grapes 
Grass  fine.  E*  M- 


£l)e  (Querist. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 


the  apple  tree  borer. 

IP.  B.  A.,  Como,  M.  T.—l.  The  bark  ou  some 
of  my  three-year-old  apple  trees  is  dead  iu 
spots,  al  ways  on  the  south  side ;  under  it  1  found 
wood  dust  and  u  worm  flat,  white  and  yel¬ 


low,  about  IK  inch  long,  sometimes  buried  in 
the  wood  though  generally  just  under  the 
bark :  is  it  the  regular  apple  tree  borer?  It  is 
also  found  in  half-dead  Pities  and  Cottonwood. 
2.  What  should  be  the  treatment  of  the  trees 
for  their  present  and  future  welfare?  3.  Have 
the  pests  now  in  the  trees  done  all  the  damage 
they  cau  do?  4.  I  have  cut  out  all  I  could  and 
piled  a  mound  of  w  ot  earth  around  the  tree 
and  above  the  wounds;  could  l  have  done  bet¬ 
ter?  5.  Will  the  pests  trouble  the  older  trees? 

6.  What  is  the  best  work  ou  fruitgrowing? 

ANSWERED  BY  T  T.  LYON. 

1.  The  insect  in  question  is  doubtless  the  Flat 
Headed  Apple  Tree  Borer,  (Saporda  bevittata) 
which  usually  attacks  the  tree  near  the  ground. 
The  beetle  is  nocturnal,  and  hence  rarely  seen. 
2.  This  insect  rarely,  if  ever,  deposits  its  eggs 
in  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  in  this  case,  as  is 
very  frequently  the  case  with,  newly  planted 
trees,  the  enfeeblcineut  consequent  upon  trans¬ 
planting,  invited  the  visits  of  the  parent  insect 
for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs.  All  the  larva; 
should  have  been  cut  out  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  commencement  of  growth 
in  Spring;  and  before  the  appearance  of  the 
beetles  (about  the  beginning  of  Juno),  wash 


Flan  for  Ventilating  a  Hor  House. — Fig,  sl9. 
he  trunk  and  larger  branches  with  strong 
soap  suds  (if  the  trees  are  young)  or  soft  soap 
for  older  trees;  and,  if  washed  off  by  rain  tie- 
fore  midsummer,  repeat  the  application.  3. 
The  larvae  continue  two  or  three  years,  doing 
more  und  more  damage  each  year.  The  first 
year  they  seldom  get  deeper  than  the  sap-wood ; 
afterward  they  bore  the  trunk  through  and 
through.  4.  The  mound  of  wet  earth  can  do 
no  harm,  and  if  perchance  the  moisture  shall 
reach  the  larvae  it  may  kill  them.  Once  in, 
the  only  sure  remedy  is  to  cut  them  out  or 
punch  them  to  death  with  a  flexible  wire.  The 
best  preventive  is  rigorous  trees;  and,  if  rut 
out,  keep  the  bark  and  exposed  wood  coated 
during  the  egg-depositing  season,  with  lye, 
soap  suds,  carbolic  soap,  or  other  equivalent 
substance  to  repel  the  lioetlc.  5.  If  older  trees 
are  thoroughly  vigorous  they  will  probably  not 
lie  troubled,  unless,  by  leaning  to  the  north  or 
northeast,  the  hark  on  the  exposed  side  of  t  he 
trunk  becomes  so  enfeebled  or  diseased  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  as  to  invite  their  attack; — 
a  circumstance  which  they  will  surely  dis¬ 
cover.  0.  Dowming’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,  85,  is  the  most,  complete  v>  orlc  for 
such  purpose.  The  American  Fruit  Culburist, 
by  J.  J.  Thomas.  83.75;  The  Fruit  Garden,  by 
P.  Barry,  82.50;  and,  so  far  as  the  apple  alone 
is  concerned,  American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  Jno. 
A.  Warder,  are  each  valuable  iu  their  way. 


Plan  for  Ventilating  a  Hor  House.— Fig.  320. 


VENTILATING  THE  DRYING  ROOM  OF  A  HOP 
HOUSE. 

Subscriber,  address vt ist aid,  4\  hat  is  n  good 
way  of  ventilating  the  drying  room  of  a  hop- 
house  ? 

Ans.  -There  are  several  devices  in  use  for 
ventilating  the  drying  room  of  a  hop  house. 
The  plan  here  described  is  that  used  in  the 
English  und  Bavarian  hop  yards.  It.  consists 
of  a  tall  roof  surmounted  by  a  hood  which 
moves  us  the  wind  changes.  In  the  illustration 
Fig.  319,  A  is  the  stove  room;  B  the  drying 
room  over  it,  about  five  feel  from  the  tlooi 
to  the  eaves;  U  is  the  cooling  and  store  room? 
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with  the  floor  about  three  or  four  feet  below 
that  of  the  drying  room,  and  the  packing  room 
is  under  this.  There  is  u  door  into  the  drying 
room  for  carrying  the  hops,  which  is  reached 
by  a  set  of  stairs  outside.  The  roof  of  the  dry¬ 
ing  room  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  the 
higher  the  better, and  the  cowl  or  hood  on  top  of 
it  is  about  five  feet  high.  It  is  made  round  and 
loose  so  as  to  be  easily  turned  by  the  vane 
which  is  moved  by  the  wind.  The  hood  turns 
upon  loose  balls  ns  shown  at  Fig.  2.  These 
balls  are  better  to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  lower  groove  should  have  a  bottom  made 
of  hoop  iron  for  the  balls  to  run  on.  The  groove 
at  the  lower  pa  rt  of  the  hood  should  also  be 
fitted  with  hoop  iron  which  reduces  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  turning,  very  much.  At  Fig.  2.  is 
shown  the  construction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  dry  room,  and  of  the  hood,  as 
well.  Ais  the  vane,  B  the  front  of  the  hood 
which  may  be  opeu  or  provided  with  slats 
like  those  of  a  blind.  At  C  is  the  Buppoidiug 
post  of  the  hood,  which  is  fitted  with  an  iron 
pin  at  the  top  upon  which  the  hood  bears  as 
it  turns.  The  hood  should  be  made  as  light  as 
possible  for  obvious  reasons:  two  by  four  stuff 
is  quite  heavy  enough;  two  by  three  might  do> 
and  the  covering  u  ay  be  of  half-inch  cedar 
boards;  or  sail-cloth  well  paiuted  with  oil 
would  make  a  good  covering  if  it  were  laid 
upon  a  frame  made  of  fence  wire  fixed  to  the 
frame.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  plain  roof  of 
one-third  pitch,  a  cupola  would  have  to  be 
built  on  the  top  of  it;  this  might  be  a  conical 
one  and  surmounted  with  the  hood  as  above 
described.  But  the  high  roof,  as  here  shown, 
has  many  advantages  over  the  low  roof,  es- 
pecially  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  draft  and 
securing  better  ventilation. 

JERSEYS  AND  ALDERNEYS. 

./.  S.  P.,  CentrevUle,  7a.,  Are  Jersey  and 
Alderney  cattle  allowed  to  “mix”  in  their 
native  islands?  Who  imports'  cattle  di¬ 
rect  from  Alderney.'  Are  Alderney  cat¬ 
tle  admitted  into  the  Jersey  C,  C.  Register? 
Have  Alderney  cattle  any  Herd  Book  of  their 
own?  Are  there  really  three  distiuct  breeds 
of  Cbauuel  Island  cattle — Jersey,  Alderuey 
and  Guernsey? 

A  ns. — On  the  Island  of  Jersey  neither  the 
cattle  from  Alderney  nor  elsewhere  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  “mix”  with  the  Jerseys-,  but  the 
same  precautions  arc  not  supposed  to  be  takcu 
ou  the  island  of  Alderney.  There  are  very 
few  cattle  bred  in  the  latter  islaud,  and  wo 
know  of  no  one  who  has  imported  direct  from 
there.  Alderney  cuttle  would  not  lie  admitted 
to  the  American  Jersey  C.  C.  Register,  as 
only  cattle  exported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey 
and  their  descendants  can  l>e  entered  therein 
according  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
t  he  club.  There  is  do  Herd  Book  of  Alderney 
cattle  that  we  are  a wa re  of.  The  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  ou  each  island  is  distinct  from  the  others. 
All  the  Channel  Island  cattle  were  originally 
eallod  Alderney s,  as  those  first  imported  into 
Ragland  more  than  a  centurv  ago  came  from 
that  island.  Nearly  as  long  ago  the  local  leg¬ 
islature  of  the  Island  of  J ersey  prohibited  the 
importation  into  the  island  of  any  foreign 
cow,  heifer,  calf  or  bull,  and  later  laws  have 
been  equally  stringent,  and  the  Jersey  is  now 
especially  sui  generis. 

PLANTING  CORN  FODDER.  ETC. 

C.  IF.  If,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. — 1.  In  plant¬ 
ing  corn  fodder  for  Winter  use, how  much  corn 
should  be  planted  per  acre  in  drills  three  feet 
apart  to  produce  the  best  results?  2.  Should 
Kentucky  Blue  G  rass  be  sown  in  Spring  or  Fall, 
and  how  much  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre? 

Ans. — We  have  got  tfie  best  results  from 
corn  sown  for  fodder  when  the  corn  was  so 
thinly  seeded  as  to  produce  plenty  of  ears;  then 
it  was  cut  when  best,  fitted  for  cooking  for  the 
table.  We  have  also  heard  of  excellent  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  others  who  have  followed 
this  plan.  From  one-half  bushel  to  three 
pecks  to  the  acre  would  Ik*  abundant  seeding, 
if  the  grouud  is  properly  enriched  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  best  result:  one-half  bushel 
would  lie  ample  if  the  seed  is  good.  We 
are  aware  that,  this  will  seem  to  many  to  be 
light,  seeding,  but  the  liest  crop  we  have  ever 
grown  was  raised  when  not  more  than  one- 
half  bushel  of  seed  eoru  was  used.  The  corn 
grew  very  tall  and  formed  ears  abundantly. 
See  also  article  ou  this  subject  by  Mr.  A.  B 
Allen,  in  this  issue  under  “  Miscellaneous.”  2. 
Blue  Grass  maybe  sowed  at  any  time  from 
October  unt  il  February  or  even  March.  Wheu 
the  grouud  was  covered  w  ith  snow.  Blue  Grass 
has  been  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  say  a 
bushel  aud-a  halt'  of  clean  seed  per  acre,  and 
early  in  Spring  the  seeds  germinated.  It  should 
not  be  postured  the  th*st  year,  however. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

N.  A*.  C, ,  Green  Print',  Trim. — 1.  l  have  just 
finished  washing  my  youug  orchard  of  4, (XX) 
apple,  peach  and  plum  trees  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture:— live  gallons  of  soft-soap,  live 
pounds  of  ground  sulphur,  one  pint  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  two  quarts  of  salt,  half  a  bushel 
l*'  me.  and  one  barrel  of  water;  1  let  it.  stand 


over-night  and  then  thoroughly  stirred  it  be¬ 
fore  taking  out  each  bucketful,  and  well 
stirred  the  contents  of  each  bucket  before 
applying  the  stuff  to  each  tree;  could  I  make 
*a  better  mixture  by  omitting  any  of  the  in¬ 
gredients?  2.  Can  I  do  better  than  to  hunt 
for  borers  with  the  knife  and  wire  in  the 
Fall  and  wash  the  trees  in  Spring?  3.  Will 
young  oak  and  poplar  sawdust  make  a  good 
mulching  for  young  trees  and  other  plants.  ? 

Ans. — We  thiuk  this  mixture  an  excellent 
one,  having  used  it  (in  differing  proportions) 
for  yearn,  but  many  experienced  pomologists 
would  advise  leaving  out  the  carbolic  acid, 
sulphur  and  salt  as  useless.  2.  No.  3.  We 
should  not  use  it. 

If.  M.,  Marian,  .V.  I" — 1.  Which  is  the 
best  work  on  strawberry  and  raspberry  cul¬ 
ture?  2.  Where  and  at  what  price  can  1  ob¬ 
tain  six  or  seven  spring-tooth  cultivators? 

Ans. — If  we  were  to  answer  conscientiously, 
we  should  say  the  columns  of  this  journal.  If 
von  want  to  read  several  hundred  pages  of 
w  hat  you  don't  need  to  know  for  several  pages 
Of  what  you  do  need  to  know-,  then  purchase 
books.  E.  P.  Roe’s  late  and  beautiful  work  is 
the  l>est,  It  costs  about  $5.  A  little  work  by 
A.  M.  Purdy,  of  Palmyra,  N,  Y.,  that  costs 
alHJUt  25  cents  is  about  as  practical  and  con¬ 
densed  as  any.  2.  From  J.  M.  Childs  &  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y.  They  will  give  information 
us  to  prices. 

D.  L.  IK,  Sprint/  Hill ,  Kansas. — 1. 1  sent  you 
au  apple  by  mail  March  1,  ’S3,  did  you  re¬ 
ceive  it?  2.  How  shall  I  manage  my  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings  after  the  appearance  of  the 
third  leaf? 

Axs. — 1 .  We  do  not  remember  receiving  this 
apple.  2.  Carefully  transplant  to  soil  rich  and 
deep,  having  the  plants  about  two  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  Place  Deside  each  plant  sticks 
about  two  feet  long  and  half-au  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  to  which  they  may  ding.  Next  Fall  cut 
back  to  two  buds,  but  only  allow  the  stronger 
to  grow  the  next  Spring. 

0.  H.  T.t  New  London,  Minn. — 1.  Is  the 
Gale  Sulky  Harrow  Co.,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  a 
reliable  firm?  Is  the  spring-tooth  sulky  harrow- 
advertised  by  them  as  good  a  corn  cultivator 
as  they  claim?  2.  Can  gooseberries  be  grown 
from  cuttings  like  currants? 

Ans.— Quite  trustworthy.  We  have  been 
using  this  harrow  for  the  past  two  seasons 
Iwth  as  a  harrow  and  as  a  corn  cultivator,  by 
taking  out  two  of  the  teeth,  aud  it  has  given 
us  complete  satisfaction.  2.  Yes. 

f».  B.,  Clermont,  Pa. — Would  grapes  grow 
and  mature  up  here  in  the  mountains  where 
the  thermometer  sometimes  goes  down  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero?  Is  this  a  good  selection— Con¬ 
cord.  Prentiss.  Brighton  and  Moore’s  Early? 

Ans. — We  have  no  doubt  the  kinds  you 
mention  will  thrive  with  you.  We  have  never 
tried  the  Premiss,  however,  and  cannot  speak 
from  experience.  You  might  lay  over  the 
canes  for  Winter  and  cover  lightly  w  ith  ever¬ 
green  boughs  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Cl.  P.  T.,  Mason  Co.,  Mich.—l.  Does  the 
color  of  the  wood  of  the  Wheatland  Peach 
differ  from  that  of  any  other  Peach?  2.  How 
can  the  seedling  Geranium  in  the  F.  S.  Distri¬ 
bution  be  distinguished? 

Ans.— 1.  As  we  have  not  the  Wheatland 
Peach  w  e  cannot  answer.  Perhaps  our  read¬ 
ers  may.  2.  It  looks  something  like  a  dark 
brow  n  out,  though  smaller.  We  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  seed  iu  your  further  inquiry. 

II.  IF.,  no  address. — Who  makes  a  corn 
planter  that  w  ill  plant  more  than  one  row  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Ans. — Two-horse  planters  plant  two  rows. 
They  are  made  by  the  Farmers’  Friend  MTg 
Co.,  Springfield,  O. ;  the  Evans  and  Foos  MTg 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  aud  the  Wayne,  Ag’l 
Works,  Richmond,  Ind. 

K.  .4.  H. ,  Hume,  N.  I . — Where  can  1  obtain 
the  last  report  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  and  what  is  its  cost? 

Ans.— Of  Robert  Manning.  Salem,  Mass., 
Secretary  of  American  Pomological  Society. 

/.  />.  G. — The  Barley  Grass  iHordeum  pu- 
sillum)  usually  grows  iu  brackish  marshes 
nearly  one  foot  high.  It  may  In*  valuable  for 
such  places’ as  it  is  nourishing  and  cattle  like 
it.  it.  would  not  prove  as  valuable  as  many 


3»mpUmettt0  and  ^afhiuetii 


Also  VITRIFIED  SA  LT-G I,,\ ZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  for  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  In  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  &  SOYS,  Buffalo,  ]V.  Y. 


tiie 


l",s  LONDON  PURPLE  Poison. 

TRADE  MARK. 

1~/T’  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY'S  TOMA 'N  PURPLE  CO.  (limited),  P.  O. 
Box  sun.  No.  90  Watf.r  Street,  New. York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


ft  ■  \tt  An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist, 
■  W  now  traveling  In  this  country,  says  that  most 
C  fl  W  of  th«  Horse  and  Cattle  Powders  sold  here 
■  are  worthless  trash.  He  says  that  Sheridan  s 
Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 
hens  lav  like  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders.  Dose.  I  teasp'n- 

p  r  t*  r V>  V’ap' 


Immensely  valuable  Nothin* on  earth  will  mat 
*  nint  f,~w*  Vi<?  irrvwtrhow  1 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
MOST  DURABLE. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  ™?  small  grain  ele¬ 
vators.  portal de  saw  utui  grist 
mills,  butcher  shops,  chet-se  fac¬ 
tories,  elder  mills,  aud  the  run¬ 
ning  of  light  machinery  geuer- 
_ 


We  build  the  Famous  “  BONANZA  ”  Thresher 
for  Wheat,  Oats,  Flax,  Clover,  Peas,  and  all  Seeds 
and  Grain.  Also  the 

“EUREKA”  REVOLVING  STRAW-STACKER. 

FORTABIE  ENGINES 

of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  1C  IS  aud  25  Horse  Power,  and 

SAW  MILLS 

of  all  sizes. 

Special  inducements  to  responsible  buyers  for  cash 
or  on  time.  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address 

ROBINSON  &,  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Richmond,  Ind. 


Fm  power  guaranteed,  and  ev- 
A  cry  boiler  Insured  for  1  year 
C  J  payable*. IO  the  purchaser. 

/Svls— 1/  Can  be  operated  by  any  ordi- 
,  — ev  uurv  person.  Every  engine  com - 
plete,  reudy  to  run  as  soon  as 
v-  —  -received,  and  warranted  as 
— “ — —  represented. 

3  Horae  Power.  *250  |  7  llor-e  Power.  £375 
5  “  »•  300 1  1 1)  “  “  500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  ou  application. 

PAIGE  1WE  F  G  CO., 

202,  204,  200  .lack suit  St„ 
_  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


WHITMAN,  SON?*  <&  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


Fowler  &  Woodworth 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL 


FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSF.  POWER 


The  only 
mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
successfully 
grind  Corn. 
Cob  A  Shell 
ed  Corn, 
Oats,Screen- 
iues.  Ac. 
Steel  Grind¬ 
ing  Plates. 
Capaelty 


FOWLERS 

Grappling  Fork. 


vy  from  15  to  so 

,  bu.  of  chop 

perhour.  Power  required  rmm4u>6Uorses.  Price  *75 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

E.  5V  HITMAN.  SONS  A:  Co.,  Baltimore,  M d. 


FOWLER’S 

HAY  CARRIER,  PULLEY'S,  Ac. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FOWLER  Ar  WOODWORTH. 

Taugbaunock  Falls,  N.  Y 


Creencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAIN  and  FERTILIZER  DRILLS,  complete 
FORCE  FEED.  RUBBER  SPRINGS.  A  UTO- 
iMATlC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZERS. 

Hand  and  Self  Dump  1IAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanteil  in  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


NOYES'  HAYING  TOOLS 


FOR  ST  Vt’KING  OUT  IS 
FIELDS  OK  MUM  I  Mi 
^  AWAY  IS  BARNS. 

A  Save  labor  and  money: 
Y-V  simple. durable. Cost lmt 
A little.  No  trouble  to  get 
\\  over  high  beams  nr  to 
\\  the  end  ol  deep  hays. 
Y\ Thousands  now  In  use. 
7-  A\  Wood  Pulleys. 

■  Vi  — oor  Hooks,  eto. 

-  1J  Send  for  circular 
y  an*)  designs  for 
tracking  barns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batav  a,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 


Anti¬ 

friction 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

II  wm  HORSE  H 


Alton,  in..  on  tnc  .Miss.  Ktver, containing  ■  •  >  acres, 
all  under  fence;  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  bal¬ 
ance  In  woodland  pasture.  The  Improvements  are  all 
modern  aud  complete,  consisting  of  IW-story  Frame 
House.  Good  Barn,  2tixSn.  with  Cistern  ai  same,  12x36 
feet:  Fruit  packing  House.  IKxiS:  Wagon  and  stock 
shed.  tfixSd;  Chicken  house.  Ac.  TUI'  place  overlooks 
the  river  aud  gives  a  water  view  of  L5  miles,  which 
surpasses  for  beaut v  anything  Lu  the  West,  The 
farm  contains  2,:<<v  nearing  Peach  Trees.  7"  Apple, 
besides  Orchards  of  Fear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot, 
quince,  Ac.  Its  drive*  .m-  bordered  with  towering 
Pines  and  Evergreens.  With  many  costly  d<*clduous 
trees  and  shrubs.  For  quality  and  price  of  fruit  this 
farm  stands  without  a  rival,  and  Its  brand  is  recog¬ 
nized  In  every  market  in  the  North  and  West,  This 
place  will  be  sold  ou  easy  terms,  with  Its  good  will, 
the  owner  wishing  to  retire  from  farming. 

For  particulars  address 

«.  S.  1II  LL,  Alton,  III. 


I  No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
|  It  will  SAVE  its  cost  many  times. 

4  DFQT  1NTIIEWORI.D!  Send 

I  DlOI  for  Descriptive  Catalogue, />«■ 
Psnnock  Maf  g  Co-  Kenaett  Square, Chester  Co. Pa 


PORTER’S  HA  Y 
CARRIER,  the  ae 

buowledged  Standard 
Carrier  of  America, 
the  best  aud  .simplest 


ill  Ml  55tf  I  -  in  the  world:  awarded 

maJ  1  D  S  ill _ .  Clrst  premium  over  all 

T  "  competitors  at  the 

§E  "L  .  - - -  -  A*|  Stale  faitS  of  Mlnm 

fc  *  —  ^  _r  r  _ -Ma  sola.  Iowa,  Illluois, 

reRTEU’S  PATENT  StSOLK-TBEK  and  the  St.  I.nuls  rx 
SLiso.  posUlons  for  is?*!.  -st 

aud  'S2.  if  you  buy  the  Porter  you  secure  the  right 
to  use  rav  patent  Singletree  Sling  as  shewn  in  ubo'  e 
cut,  free.  If  you  use  any  other  carrier,  send  me  i$2i 
two  dollars  nud  I  will  send  you  farm  eight  to  use  It. 
No  more  wearing  the  rope  out  by  Us  drugging  ou  the 
ground.  Seud  for  circular  "H,"  to  J.  K.  PtdRTER. 

Ontwi,  Ilu 


FOR  SALE, 

One  of  the  most  heanUful  aud  valuable 
Farms  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  Is  situated 
partly  within  the  city  of  Mouroe,  with  a  wide  front, 
adorned  with  Elms  and  Maples,  on  (he  historic  River 
Raisin  and  extending  hack  embracing  Am  acres. 
There  are  upon  it  two  Farm  houses,  tine  Farm  ami 
Stock  Barns,  an  Elegant  and  Commodious  Mansion 
built  of  ('Tick,  of  modern  architecture,  and  a  tine 
brick  Horse  Burn  to  correspond. 

This  beautiful  Mansion  fronts  on  llie  River  Raisin, 
ami  the  Garden,  Shrubbery  aud  orchard  are  oi  rare 
excellence. 

For  beauty,  hculthfubiess  and  desirableness  Of  lo¬ 
cation  these  premises  tuc  unsurpiissed. 

Full  information  can  be  had  of 

O.  It.  \VING,  Monroe,  >lioh. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non  Explosive  steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  ,*  I  .over 
Horse- Powers. Threshing  Much iues. Straw-Preserving 
Threshers  LaDow's  Disc  and  steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes.C  n  1 1 1  va  t  or  s ,  Feed  Mills, 
Feed  Steamers,  etc.  etc.  Wn EEl.ER.t  M El.n'KCo. . A I bany . 
N.Y.  Established  IStU.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


COHMtnucvnoas  Kkokived  rou  the  week  Emm  so 
Saturday.  May  26: 

O.  H.  T.-G.  B.  W.  F.-V.  W.  H.-D.  B.  P.-G.  F.  T.— 
Mrs.  F.T.— C.W.VV.  Mrs.W.W,,  thunks  J.  J.  Klesllng. 
potatoes  received,  thuuks  J.  A.  P,— it.  M.— J.  T.— J.  H. 
O.-n.  1..  11,-W.  H.  M.  J.  H.  S.  L.  H.  O.  11.  A.,  seeds 
received-  II.  H..  thanks -I*.  M.  A.  H.  A.  C..  accepted 
with  thauks  “May  Maple"  M.K.C  -  D.E.R.  R.M.T.— 
■\V.I..Morrlsi  G»-  iks  for  onions  V.MAV.  K.F.  A.V 
P  S.K.  M.— J.ll.  1».  w.  11,  \  thanks.  b>o  late  J.l.K 
G.  A.  U.  li.  K.  T.  H.  S.  K.  A.  II.  .).  R.  J.  1,.  WAV 
J.  J.  I.  It.  W.  li.  11.  R.,  thanks-  A.  H,  R.  G.  H.  F.— . 
11.  T.  V.  G.  W.  S.— M.  E  H„  we  cannot  answer  the 
question,  as  we  lmve  had  little  experience—  W,  H.  N- 
11  K.  »*.  R.  c,-  k  -V  U  A  B.  8.-R.  A.  L.-L,  S.  W* 


|  — - ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

.  iisiiTpussctl  lor  I’liuiale,  Ctrassos,  W  ater 

fruit 

lii?  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

ITER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


STOCK  RAISING 

I’nllalnt trass  Pasture  Huiuuierand  AY  Alter 

CORN  and  WHEAT 

17 0,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat 

4'fOtiphletsand  Maps  free.  I.  MCALL) 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1883. 


Ttte  wide-awake  agricultural  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun  says  that,  “our  best 
botanists  admit  that  they  know  nothing 
of  the  seed  of  Bermuda  Grass.”  This 
editor  has  been  sleeping.  He  ought  to 
read  the  Rural.  We  could  have  shown 
him,  as  our  readers  know,  a  plot  of  Ber¬ 
muda  Grass  from  seed  two  years  ago. 


The  Sharpless  Strawberry  has  proved 
to  be  just  about  all  that  was  claimed  for 
it  when  olfercd  for  sale — a  surprising 
thiug!  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple  with  the  good,  old,  enterprising  firm 
that  distributed  it  to  test  new  claimants 
for  public  favor  thoroughly  before  adver¬ 
tising  them  for  sale.  The  rule  is  to  praise 
them  to  the  skies  tirst  and  test  them 
afterwards — which  usually  proves  to  be  a 
veductio-ad-absurdum  process. 


We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Niagara  Grape  seeds  have,  where  care 
has  been  taken,  sprouted  and  grown 
freely.  The  next  step  is  to  transplant 
them.  They  may  be  transplanted  either 
to  the  open  ground  or  to  small  pots,  being 
careful  iu  either  case  to  remove  them  with 
all  the  earth  about  the  roots  that  can  he 
made  to  adhere.  Keep  the  soil  moist  and 
mellow-  about  the  vines.  By  “moist”  yve 
mean  not  wet  by  any  means,  but  merely  a 
preservation  of  some  moisture  about  the 
roots  so  that  the  vines  may  be  kept  grow¬ 
ing.  In  the  Fall  it  will  be  well  to  protect 
them  from  the  Winter. 

- ♦ - 

RooT-PRUNrNG  of  corn,  indeed!  What 
a  fuss  was  made  over  this  a  few-  years  ago. 
And  how  much  harm  its  positive  advoca¬ 
cy  by  a  few  enthusiastic  individuals  and 
parlor  agricultural  journals  brought !  It 
is  now  five  years  ago  since  the  Rural  gave 
its  method  of  corn-planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  the  country,  viz. :  “PlowT  well 
before  planting  and  nor  after:  surface 
broadcast  manuring  or  lertilizing;  dril¬ 
ling  in  the  seed;  flat  and  shallow  culti¬ 
vation.”  Many  of  our  friends  who  have 
tried  this  method  write  us  that  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  return  to  the  old  method. 
Corn  needs  all  its  roots  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  dry  seasons. 


From  our  own  experience  with  millet 
we  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  pay  to  sow 
it  on  poor  land  or  even  on  rich  land  that 
is  but  half  fitted.  We  have  grown  it  and 
Hungarian  Grass,  which  is  also  a  millet, 
for  three  j'enrs  on  light  soil,  and  have  nev¬ 
er  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
yield.  In  one  case  we  attributed  this  to 
the  fact  that  the  land  was  not  well 
prepared;  in  another  to  drought,  though 
it  is  said  to  withstand  drought  well,  and 
in  the  third  instance  to  poor  land  and 
poor  preparation.  Writers  instruct  us  to 
sow  iu  June  with  the  assurance  it  will  ma¬ 
ture  in  60  day  5,  or  less.  That  is  true,  but 
we  have  never  seen  even  a  fair  yield  on 
any  kind  of  land  if  grown  during  a  very 
dry  season.  We  have  sown  one  bushel 
(48  pounds)  to  the  acre. 


In  view  of  the  terrible  suffering  and 
great  loss  inflicted  by  the  late  tornadoes 
and  cyclones  in  so  many  parts  of  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  neighborly  generosity  and 
charity  will  promptly  relieve  the  great 
distress  that  must  prevail  in  man}'  places. 
While  the  deaths  are  reported  at  over  100, 
the  maimed  and  wounded  triple  that 
number  at  the  lowest  computation.  The 
aggregate  loss  of  property  has  not  yet 
been  estimated,  but  from  estimates  made 
in  special  cases,  it  must  run  into  millions. 
The  distress  will,  of  course,  be  circum¬ 
scribed,  as  the  track  of  the  cyclone  is  al¬ 
ways  narrow.  Local  liberality,  therefore, 
must  be  depended  upon  to  relieve  it;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that,  local  liberality  w  ill 
not  be  found  deficient. 


As  we  anticipated,  Queen  Victoria's 
recent  efforts  to  discourage  thu  consump¬ 
tion  of  Spring  lamb  have  caused  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  among  English  sheep- 
owners.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berks 
and  Oxon  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  Agriculture  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  declaring  that,  while 
the  meeting  fully  recognized  the  desira¬ 


bleness  of  an  increase  in  the  stock  of 
sheep  and  in  the  meat  supply,  it  was  of 
opinion  that  discouraging  the  use  of  lamb 
w'as  a  very  sure  way  of  defeating  both 
these  objects,  and  also  that  the  sudden 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  lamb  meat 
must  inflict  serious  logs  on  those  who  had 
arranged  their  farming  operations  for  its 
production.  Owing  to  a  multitude  of 
such  representations  Her  Majesty  has 
modified  her  order;  but  the  whole  affair 
w  as  au  instance  of  ignorant,  ill-considered 
interference  in  ordinary  industrial  ar¬ 
rangements. 


According  to  Secretary  C.  R.  Garfield, 
(Mich.  Hort.  Society),  careful  observers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  large  proportion 
of  one-sided  apples  last  year  was  due  to 
imperfect  fertilization  of  the  flow  ers.  That 
means,  presumably,  that  of  the  usual  five 
divisions  of  the  core,  only  those  on  the 
sw  ollen  side  of  the  apple  contained  seeds. 
But.  we  often  find  fleshy  fruits  containing 
no  seed  at  all,  and  this  is  a  constant  case 
with  regard  to  some  sorts  of  pears,  grapes, 
oranges,  etc.  Strawberries  have  been 
known  to  develop  well  ns  to  the  flesh 
of  the  berry  w  ithout  containing  any  fer¬ 
tilized  seeds,  and  it  is  a  question  with 
many  -whether  the  proximity  of  a  stami- 
nate  sort  is  in  all  cases  essential  to  pro¬ 
ductiveness  so  far  as  the  edible  part  of  the 
berry  is  concerned.  This  is  an  inviting 
field  for  observation,  and  w7e  shall  be  glad 
to  publish  the  results  of  any  careful  isola¬ 
tion  of  pistillate  flowers,  or  of  examination 
of  fruits  imperfectly  fertilized,  with  a  view7 
of  determining  whether  pollen  contact  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  fleshy 
covering,  in  esses  where  it  may  fail  to 
fructify  the  seed. 

- - 

Since  large  capitalists  have  entered  the 
business  of  raising  cattle  in  Texas,  great 
bodies  of  laud  have  been  bought  up  for 
ranges  and  fenced,  and  soon  desirable 
free  pastures  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  especially  as  the  Legislature  lately 
passed  an  act  leasing  the  public  lands. 
Great  areas  of  these  leased  lands,  too, 
have  recently  been  inclosed  in  wire 
fences,  and  the  cowboys,  seeing  that  their 
occupation  is  almost  gone,  have  resorted 
to  terrorizing  measures  to  prevent  further 
fencing  in  the  northern  and  northwestern 
parts  of  the  State.  In  many  instances 
the  wire  fences  have  been  cut,  and  threat¬ 
ening  placards  affixed  to  the  fence  posts, 
such  as  “We  have  fought  the  wmlves  and 
Indians  and  will  now  fight  the  stockmen.” 
The  question  of  an  increase  of  wages  is 
becoming  subordinate  to  that  of  any  wages 
at  all.  Raising  stock  in  fenced  pastures  is 
no  doubt  a  great  improvement  on  open 
range  herding,  and  what  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  ever"  been  made  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  that  did  not  cause  a  great  deal  of 
special  misery?  In  all  cases  the  rule  is 
that  one  general  advantage  entails  a  thou¬ 
sand  individual  hardships. 


PROGRESS  OF  RURAL  FIELD  WORK. 


Since  our  last  record  we  have  planted 
Winslow’s  Seedling  from  Aaron  Low,  Es¬ 
sex  Co.,  Mass.,  iu  three  different  ways. 
Iu  the  first  the  manure  (different  kinds — 
ashes,  potato  fertilizer,  hen  manure  and 
old  stable  manure),  was  spread  above  the 
seed  pieces;  in  the  second,  befoir.  In  the 
third  no  manure  was  used.  We  have  also 
planted  Lady  Franklin,  from  Jno.  J. 
Kiesling,  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Iv.  says  that 
it  is  a  new  late  potato  which  grows  thrift¬ 
ily  until  the  tops  are  killed  by  frost  and 
that  it  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  645  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  with  poor  cultivation.  He 
regards  it  as  a  good  table  potato  and  a 
first-rate  keeper.  As  he  lias  kept  no 
record  of  liis  seedling  potatoes,  its  parent¬ 
age  is  unknown.  We  have  received  10 
other  new  potatoes  from  our  subscribers, 
but  as  the  cards  or  letters  of  advice  were 
not  sent  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
means  of  naming  them  correctly. 

Of  tomatoes  we  are  making  exten¬ 
sive  trials  this  season.  We  have  seven 
different  kinds  of  our  own  from  selec¬ 
tions  made  through  the  last  10  years, 
several  of  which  have  been  referred 
to  from  time  to  time.  The  selections 
have  been  made  mainly  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  longer-keeping  kinds.  Our  se¬ 
lections  during  all  these  years  to  obtain 
an  earlier  variety  have  resulted  in  no  defi¬ 
nite  improvement.  Other  tomatoes  being 
tested  tiffs  season  are  the  following: — 
James  Davis’s  Acme,  Sibley’s  Rochester, 
Ferry’s  New  (not  yet  offered),  Hurs¬ 
ton! ’s  cross  between  Trophy  and  Acme, 
a  “wild"  tomato,  from  D.  *  W.  Shively; 
Cardinal,  from  W.  At  lee  Burpee,  and  sev¬ 
eral  which  we  are  requested  not  to  mention. 

Of  the  new  kinds  of  watermelon,  we 
may  mention  Crawford  No.  2,  Wysor’s 
Matchless  No.  3,  Scaly  Bark,  LandretJi’s 


Boss,  and  Carter.  This  last  comes  from 
our  friend  Mr.  W.  L.  Dulaney  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.  This  is  what  he  says  of  it: — 
“It  has  superseded  all  others  in  our  vicin¬ 
ity.  It  is  prolific.  The  flesh  is  a  bright 
pink  with  solid  pale-green  rind.  It  is 
simply  delicious.  Market  Gardeners  show 
them  50  pounds  in  weight.  A  man 
named  Carter  Obtained  the  seeds  from  a 
sport  and  kept  them  until  his  melons  ran 
all  others  out  of  our  market.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  they  are  better  than  the  Cuban 
Queen.  Their  only  fault  is  their  thin¬ 
ness  of  rind  requiring  care  to  get  them 
to  market. 

Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
sends  us  seeds  of  two  kinds  of  melons 
gathered  in  Russia.  One  is  called  a  Per¬ 
sian  musk-melon,  the  other  Russian 
Round.  The  seeds  of  the  last  named 
are  flat,  round  and  black. 

Mr.  B.  St.Clair,  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
sends  us  a  melon  of  which  he  writes  as 
follows: — “It  is  a  native  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  resembling  in  appearance  a 
Hubbard  Squash — but  the  flesh  is  like  a 
musk -melon,  though  far  sweeter."  Next 
we  have  the  Golden  Gem  musk-melon, 
from  Johnson  &  Stokes  of  Philadelphia; 
Burpee’s  Netted  Gem,  Green  Montreal, 
from  B.  K.  Bliss,  No.  1  musk-melon,  from 
E.  E.  White  of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  which  will  probably  prove 
old  varieties.  Of  beans,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  etc.,  we  are  planting  many  kinds, 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  later,  if 
any  of  them  prove  to  he  worthy  of  mention. 

- •  ♦  ♦ 

THE  PROPOSED  NIAGARA  FALLS 
PARK. 


Among  the  bills  passed  by  the  late  New 
York  Legislature  none  has  met  with  more 
general  commendation  than  that  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  five 
“Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation 
of  Niagara,”  Avho  “shall  have  power  to 
select  and  locate  such  lands  in  the  village 
of  Niagara  Falls  as  may  in  their  opinion 
he  proper  and  necessary  to  be  reserved  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  scenery  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  of  restoring  said 
scenery  to  its  natural  condition.”  The 
gentlemen  whom  the  Governor  lias  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissioners  are  Ex-Lieut. - 
Gov.  William  Dorshcimer.  Ex-Assembly¬ 
man  J.  Hampden  Robb,  and  Ex-Comp¬ 
troller  Andrew  U.  Green,  all  of  tills  city, 
together  with  Prof.  Martin  B.  Anderson, 
of  Rochester,  and  Sherman  13.  Rogers,  of 
Buffalo.  The  term  of  office  is  five  years, 
and  the  Commissioners  are  to  receive  no 
salary,  but  their  actual  disbursements  will 
be  paid,  and  for  this  purpose $10,000  have 
been  appropriated.  The  first  meeting  to 
organize  and  take  preliminary  steps  in 
the  work  w  ill  be  held  in  Albany  next 
Tuesday,  May  29. 

After  the  Commissioners  have  selected 
the  land  on  the  “American”  side  of  the 
Falls,  a  map  of  it  must  be  made  and  a 
notice  be  published  in  two  papers,  for  20 
successive  week  days,  declaring  that  the 
State  of  New  York  intends  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  land  described  in  the  map  and 
that  the  Commissioners  intend  to  take  the 
necessary  proceedings.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  then  to  appoint  three  freehold¬ 
ers  to  act  as  Commissioners  of  Appraise¬ 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  just  compensa¬ 
tion  to  he  paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  required.  Their  report  must  be 
filed  within  six  months  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  upon  application  by  the  Reser¬ 
vation  Commissioners  the  Court  wdll  con¬ 
firm  the  report  and  direct  to  whom  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  paid.  Any  of  the 
property  owners  can  appeal  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  m  its  discretion  this 
may  direct  a  new  appraisal  which  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.  All  these  prelimi¬ 
nary  proceedings,  together  with  all  other 
information,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  if  that  body  fails  to  make 
the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the 
land  owners  within  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  all  the  proceedings  for 
acquiring  the  land  titles  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

The  land  necessary  will  be  a  narrow 
strip  running  along  the  river  together  with 
the  islands,  amounting  in  all  to  about  80 
acres,  and  the  cost  lias  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  $1T>0,00<)  to  $5,000,000. 
Commissioners  Robb  and  Dorsheimer  are 
of  opinion  that  a  round  million  will  not 
only  buy  the  necessary  land,  but  also  pay 
the  cost  of  restoring  to  their  primeval 
condition  the  islands  and  river  bank,  as 
well  as  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  “im¬ 
provements.”  Whatever  may  he  a  reason¬ 
able  outlay,  now  that  the  first  stop  has 
been  taken,  it  is  firmly  believed  by  the 
friends  of  the  project  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  necessary  to  perfect  it  will  be  granted 
in  the  near  future.  On  principle  we  arc 
strongly  opposed  to  all  inconsiderate  ap¬ 


propriations  of  the  public  money;  hut, 
much  as  we  object  to  all  unnecessary  tax¬ 
ation  of  the  people,  xve  are  very  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
necessary  appropriation  should  he  made 
for  the  establishment  of  Niagara  Falls 
Purk.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  Falls,  the 
grandest  piece  of  natural  scenery  of  the 
kind  on  the  globe,  should,  as  at  present, 
be  belittled  by  associations  of  petty  exac¬ 
tions  and  ubiquitous  greed.  Moreover,  un¬ 
less  the  State  promptly  intervenes,  all  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  surroundings  will 
soon  be  obliterated  by  “trade’s  encroach¬ 
ing  train.”  The  creation  of  the  “State 
Reservation  of  Niagara”  is  a  question  of 
interest  not  only  to  New  York  State,  but 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  and  to  every 
country  on  the  globe. 


BREVITIES. 


Why  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  our  old 
songs  like  the  stigma  of  a  flower?  Because  it’s 
“  Sitting  on  a  Stole.’’ 

W e  suppose  that  most,  of  our  readers  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  the 
soil  too  rich  for  cabbages,  either  early  or  late. 
Au  application  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  hone-flour  added  to  farm  manure 
would,  in  most  soils,  tell  pow  erfully. 

A  table  of  freight  charges  in  the  last  im¬ 
port  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  upon  foreign 
commerce  shows  that  the  average  freight 
charges  for  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York* 
have  gradually  fallen  off  to  about  one-third 
of  what  they  were  in  18(58,  not  only  bv  rail, 
but  by  lake  and  canal  and  lake  and  rail— and 
still  they  are  too  high. 

Owing  to  the  bad  weather  in  the  central 
western  winter-wheat  States  the  price  of 
wheat  advanced  %c.  for  the  week  here,  while 
in  Chicago  the  advance  was  as  much  as  1 1  ,.c. 
In  the  latter  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
week  “private  advices”  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Illinois  would  have  no 
wheat  to  sell  this  year,  and  Iowa  only  a  little. 

How  soon  can  this  sort  of  thing  be  said  of 
areas  just  as  large  in  this  country  i  The  total 
acreage  of  Scotland  is  18, 946,694/  Of  this  one 
single  nobleman  owns  1,82*5,000  acres  and  his 
wile  149,879.  Another  has  481,000  acres;  a 
third  424,000;  a  fourth  378,000.  Twelve  pro¬ 
prietors  own  oue-quartor  of  the  whole  acreage; 
seventy  proprietors  own  one-balf.  N ine-tenths 
of  Scotland  belong  to  1,700  persons,  and,  in 
the  w'ords  of  Truth,  “4,000,000  Scotchmen 
spend  their  lives  earning  rent  for  these 
monouolists  ” 

One  of  the  largest  sales  of  lands  ever  made 
was  reported  the  other  day  from  Chicago 
where  the  niu-cha.se  of  1,100,000  acres  of  the 
4,000,000  acres  of  cotton  land  iu  Mississippi, 
lying  along  the  river,  together  with  400,000 
acres  of  the  pine  lands  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  State,  was  consumated  by  the  banking 
house  of  Drevcr  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
syndicate.  The  price  per  acre  w  as  81.35,  the 
total  consideration  beiug  81,975,000.  Tin's  im¬ 
mense  purchase  is  said  to  he  the  first  of  four 
such  tracts  soon  to  pass  into  European  hands. 

The  Codling  Moth  deposits  its  egg  in  the 
flower  end  (calyx)  of  the  little  apple  just,  as  it. 
has  set.  The  worm  (grub)  as  soon  as  it  has 
hatched,  eats  its  way  towards  the  middle  of 
the  apple  Prof.  Cook  recommends  for  the 
destruction  of  the  pests  spraying  the  trees  with 
poisoned  w  ater — say  a  heaped  lenspoonful  of 
Paris-green  to  10  gallons  of  water — just  be¬ 
fore  the  grubs  hatch  out.  As  the  newly-set 
fruit  is  upright,  the  little  cup  or  calyx  w  ill 
hold  a  drop  or  so  of  the  poisoned  water  which, 
it  is  thought.,  kills  the  grub  ns  soon  as  it  begins 
to  eat  into  the  apple.  Fountain  pumps  or 
spray  bellows  may  be  used  for  distributing 
the  water.  We  are  at  present  experimenting 
with  a  pair  of  bellows  that  work  quite  sat¬ 
isfactorily. 

Professor  Budd  suggests  that  on  the  open, 
windy  prairies  a  plan  iu  use  for  ages  on  the 
similar  hot,  dry,  open  plains  of  Central  Rus¬ 
sia  could  be  adopted  with  profitable  effect.  It 
is  the  establishment  of  open  groves  of  trees  of 
a  sort  not  liable  to  bo  mjured  by  cattle  and 
least  inimical  to  the  growth  of  grass.  These 
trees  afford  shelter  to  the  grasses,  which, 
w  hen  thus  defended  from  beating  winds,  make 
more  and  better  grow  th.  No  doubt  the  cattle 
would  benefit  too  from  the  shelter,  ns  well  ns 
from  the  better  pasture.  UY  know  how  much 
better  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  shelter  of  trees 
than  in  open  wind.  Varieties  of  Poa  and  Ag- 
rostis  constitute  the  pasture  on  the  great  parks 
in  Russia,  and  the  Professor  recommends  our 
native  Blue  Grass,  and  for  t  ree  the  Box  Elder, 
set.  12  feet,  apart  at.  first,  and  thinned  out  for 
fuel  later.'  The  Yellow  Locust  with  Orchard 
Grass  w  onld  till  this  bill  satisfactorily  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mellow  the  soil  about  young  celery  plants 
and  keep  it  moist  — Do  not  forget  to  supply 
plenty  "i  gweet  com.  Cultivate  the  field  earn 
often  enough  not  only  to  suIkIuc  weeds  but  to 
keep  the  surface  mellow,  so  that  it  may  be 
pervious  to  dew-sand  air. — A  few  hills  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  may  be  planted  now  for  an  early 
supply. — You  cannot,  have  a  fine  crop  of  onions 
unless  you  keep  the  soil  free  of  w  eeds. — Use  a 
pair  of  old  scissors  to  cut  i  IT  the  peas  instead 
of  “picking''  them  Vines  are  often  destroyed 
at  once  by  breaking  the  stems  or  disturbing 
the  roots.— It  is  time  lor  this  climate  to  set 
sweet  potato  plants — The  growth  of  the  flow¬ 
ering  stalks  of  rhubarb  weakens  the  plants, 
it  is  worth  while  to  cut  them  off  as  soon  as 
thev  appear. — It  is  belter  to  dust  the  currant, 
bushes  with  hellebore  as  soon  us  the  currant, 
worms  begin  to  eat  the  leaves  than  to  wn't 
until  the  leaves  are  half  destroyed.  Helleboix 
may  be  applied  iu  water  if  desired.  A  table 
spoonful  in  n  pailful  of  hot  water  and  applied 
through  tl}e rose  of  a  flowering-pot  is  a  good 
w-ay. — You  should  uot  cut  asparagus  after  the 
25th  of  June  — Sow  carrots  at  once.  Prepare 
for  haying.  Remember  that  it.  is  as  important 
to  cure  hay  properly  as  to  raise  a  good  crop. 
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DISTILLERY  RESIDUES  FOR  MILCH 
COWS. 


DR.  G.  C.  CALDWELL. 


Quite  a  breeze  has  been  recently  raised  in 
France  by  the  assertion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Municipal  Laboratory  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
Ch.  Girard,  that  the  use  of  distillers1  mash  or 
slumps,  for  cows,  combined  as  it  is  with  close 
confinement  of  the  animals,  brings  on  lung 
diseases  to  which  the  animals  succumb  in  seven 
or  eight  months,  and  that  the  milk,  though 
abundantly  ptoduced,  is  thin,  innutritions,  dif¬ 
ficult  of  digestion  and  most  unwholesome,  es¬ 
pecially  for  children;  and  the  demand  is  made 
that  the  Board  of  Health  shall  prohibit  the  use 
of  such  fodder  for  cows  whose  milk  is  brought 
to  the  city. 

Barral,  Editor  of  the  Journal  d’ Agriculture, 
replying  iu  his  journal  to  this  sweeping  state¬ 
ment,  says  that  in  his  stud}'  of  agricultural 
questions  for  <10  years,  he  has  found  the  opin¬ 
ion  everywhere  prevailing  among  farmers  that 
the  feeding  and  nourishment  of  cows  on  brew¬ 
ers1  grains,  and  mashes  from  the  brewers  and 
distillers,  always  produces  excellent  results. 
The  milk  dealers  of  the  city  protest  agaftist 
such  wholesale  condemnation  of  those  fodder¬ 
ing  materials,  and  call  for  a  searching  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  matter.  Ladureau,  Director 
of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  North,  shows 
that  pulmonary  consumption  has  nothmg 
whatever  to  do  with  the  fodder  of  the  animal, 
and  avers  that  if  Girard  had  only  taken  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  stu  les  where  these  mashes 
are  used,  he  would  have  found  that  in  all 
cases  solid  food  is  given  with  them,  and  that 
the  cattle  are  as  properly  cared  for  as  iu  oth¬ 
er-  stables.  In  behalf  of  such  fodder  he  refers 
to  the  results  of  a  practice  so  old  that  its  be¬ 
ginning  can  hardly  be  traced  out,  to  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  the  animals  themselves  for  it,  to  the 
high  value  set  upon  it  by  all  dairymen  of  ex¬ 
perience,  even  the  most  honest,  and  to  all  the 
published  analyses  of  it,  made  during  the  past 
50  years  by  Boussiugault  and  other’s.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  gives  an  analysis  of  Iris  own  of  a 
distillers'  mash,  sold  at  the  rate  of  about-  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  showing  that  ulthough  it 
contains  nearly  83  per  cent,  of  water,  it  has 
4.75  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  and  0.3  per  cent, 
of  carbohydrates. 

The  Milch  Zeitung,  an  able  and  honest  Ger¬ 
man  dairy  paper,  noticing  that  Girard  is 
quoted  in  Berlin  arrd  other  cities  against  the 
rrse  of  these  materials  for  f wider,  comes  out  in 
reply  in  an  article  headed  “The  Worst  of 
the  Matter  of  the  Adulteration  of  Milk  by 
Feeding  Mashes."  Its  sutnmury  of  the  analyses 
of  distillers1  residues  shows  that  Ladureau  had 
an  unusually  good  sample,  since  even  Indian 
coni  slump,  which  is  the  best  of  all.  has  ordin¬ 
arily  01  per  cent  of  water,  only  1,6  to  2  per 
cent  of  crude  albuminoids,  and  5  to  5.5  |>er 
cent  of  carbohydrates;  next  t-o this  in  value,  so 
far  as  indicated  by  chemical  analysis,  comes 
rye  slump,  and  last  of  all  potato  slump.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  slump  fed,  100  i marts  a  day 
are  often  given  in  Germany,  but  for  milch 
cmvs  40  to  50  quarts  are  an  average  and  safe 
allowance.  On  a  large  estate  in  Finland 
where  cheese  is  a  specialty  of  the  dairy,  and 
8,000  bushels  of  rye  are  annually  worked  into 
brandy,  a  herd  of  139  head  is  fed  largely  for 
six  months  on  the  slumps,  of  which  80  quarts 
are  given  to  each  animal  daily,  together  with 
eight  pounds  of  hay  and  2.5  pounds  of  straw- 
The  follow!  ng  precautions  are  observed  in  the 
management  of  the  feeding ;  the  slump  is  giveu 
ouly  in  the  fresh  condition,  at  the  most  not 
over  24  hours  old,  and  the  cribs  are  thoroughly 
swept  out  after  each  meal ;  its  temperature  is 
always  between  88  and  100  degrees  Kahr,  when 
fed,  for.  if  colder,  the  yield  of  milk  will  fall 
off,  and  if  warmer  the  cattle  will  bloat;  the 
cattle  are  never  allowed  to  drink  before  eat. 
ing,  and  are  fed  from  three  to  five  times  a  day. 
Under  such  treatment  the  cows  are  perfectly 
healthy,  give  an  average  of  2,400  quarts  of 
milk  per  annum,  and  produce  large  and 
healthy  calves. 

If  rightly  handled,  therefore,  it  appeal’s 
that  the  slump  is  unquestionably  a  valuable 
fodder ;  and  so  valuable,  when  It.  is  considered 
w  hat  a  large  quantity  is  produced,  that  it  is  a 
great  and  unpardonable  waste  to  throw  it 
away,  if  it  can  be  honestly  and  profitably 
used  w  ithout  harm  to  anyone.  It  is  estimated 
that,  the  total  value  for  fodder  of  the  refuse 
of  the  distilleries  of  the  German  Empire  is 
not  less  than  20,000,000  marks  ($6,000,000) ;  the 
quantity  produced  iu  this  country  is  certainly 
not  less.  But,  while  granting  the  usefulness 
and  entire  wholcsomeuess  of  three  materials 
for  fodder,  when  applied  as  they  should  be, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  danger 
in  them  to  the  health  of  Die  cattle  foil,  us  well 
as  of  those  who  consume  the  animal  products 
of  the  fodder.  Every  community  using  the 
milk  of  cows  that  may  possibly  be  [fed  _ou 


slumps  must  for  self -protection  keep  careful 
watch  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fed, 
and  make  assurance  sure  that  precautions 
similar  to  those  described  above  are  observed. 
The  villainous  practices  of  some  of  the  distil¬ 
leries  in  close  proximity  to  New  York  City, 
that  were  brought  to  light  and  broken  up  a 
few  years  ago,  clearly  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  such  watchfulness.  The  observance  of 
these  precautions  costs  some  trouble,  and  the 
temptation  is  great  to  neglect  them  here  and 
there  a  little,  so  long  as  the  flow  of  milk  is 
maintained  and  the  cows  appear  to  enjoy 
their  rations.  The  refuse  will  be  used  for 
fodder,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it, 
wherever  its  value  is  known,  or  it  has  once 
been  tried.  If  we  should  suppress  the  distil¬ 
lers,  and  not  only  rid  the  community  of  the 
intoxicating  liquors  that  they  manufacture, 
but  have  all  the  original  potatoes  and  grain  to 
feed  to  our  stock,  these  dangers  might  be 
avoided;  but  there  is  no  hope  of  suppression. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be 
wholly  brought  about,  for  alchohol  is  of  great 
importance  in  many  useful  arts.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  wisest  policy  to  make  the  best  of  the 
matter,  and  not  to  urge  or  even  to  permit 
that  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  foddering 
material  bo  thrown  into  the  gutters  because  it 
is  dangerous  if  not  rightly  used. 


VERNON  COUNTY  MISSOURI. 


Its  People,  Politics,  Products,  and  Improve¬ 
ments  During  the  Last  Decatle. 
Nevada— Schell  City— and 
Other  Towns 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


When  we  first  visited  Southwest  Missouri, 
it  was  with  many  of  the  prejudices  and  skep¬ 
ticisms  with  which  some  Eastern  people  are 
wont  to  look  upon  all  portions  of  this  State. 
We  were  skeptical  regarding  the  value  of 
agricultural  lands  and  their  quality.  We 
knew  little  about  the  mining  interests ;  were, 
in  some  resjiects,  prejudiced  against  the  peo¬ 
ple;  aud  hail  but  little  faith  in  their  building 
improvements,  or  educational  advantages. 
We  were  but  a  short  time  in  Nevada,  how  ¬ 
ever,  before  w  e  learned  how  erroneous  our 
ideas  had  been  in  almost  every  respect.  W  e 
found  live,  energetic,  active  and  industrious 
people  who  were  doing  everything  possible 
for  the  welfare  of  their  city  aud  county; 
people  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  and  a 
welcoming  hand  to  Eastern  immigrants  or 
capital,  entirely  irrespective  of  political  bias. 
We  found  no  outlawry,  but  perfect  unity; 
none  of  the  common  drawbacks  of  advance¬ 
ment;  but  multitudes  of  progressive  ideas, 
while  the  educatioual  and  social  privileges 
were  unusually  excellent.  Vernon  Couuty  is 
2Sx30  miles;  contains  540,000  acres;  is  in  the 
South western  portion  of  Missouri  w  ith  Kan¬ 
sas  for  its  western  boundary.  The  south  line 
of  the  county  is  the  dividing  point,  or  the 
erowu  of  the  Ozark  Ridge — the  waters  run¬ 
ning  north  into  the  Missouri  River,  and  south 
to  the  Arkansas.  The  surface  is  generally 
rolling,  with  a  number  of  mounds,  carrying 
deposits  of  stone  and  coal,  nearly  all  with 
rich,  fertile  surface.  The  soil  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  portions;  there  are  some  traces  of  sili- 
cloiis  marl,  the  table-lands  are  strong  lime¬ 
stone,  while  the  lower  surfaces  indicate  allu¬ 
vial  deposits.  Seven  streams  course  through 
the  county,  with  numerous  tributaries,  aud 
there  are  many  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mounds.  The  water  is  good  everywhere,  in 
some  portions  being  hal’d,  and  in  some  soft; 
wells  are  from  20  to  25  feet  in  depth. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  area  is  timber,  which 
^s  found  principally  iu  the  valleys  fringing 
the  streams,  and  consists  of  W alnut,  the  Oaks, 
Hickory,  Pecan,  Ash,  Soft.  Maple  and  other 
species  and  genera.  The  principal  products 
are  corn,  40,  wheat,  18,  oats,  40,  flax,  12,  cas¬ 
tor  beans,  15,  some  tobacco  (which  is  usually 
reliable),  sorghum,  broom-corn  aud  all  the 
vegetables,  especially  sweet  potatoes.  The 
figures  above  indicate  the  average  yield  in 
bushels  per  acre.  The  natural  grasses  have 
prolific  growth;  Timothy  and  clover  thrive 
on  the  table  and  lower  Lands,  and  Blue-G  rass, 
os  in  its  native  soil.  Vernon  County  boasts 
the  second  best  herds  of  thoroughbred  Short¬ 
horns,  Hereford*  and  Polled  Angus  iu  the 
State;  and  the  tendency  among  the  farmers 
is  to  build  up  he  ills  of  good  grades.  More 
attention  is  being  giveu  to  Normun-Pen  heron 
and  Clydesdale  horses;  while  iu  sheep  the 
principal  interest  is  in  Cotswolds  aud  South 
Downs,  though  there  are  one  or  two  flocks  of 
Merinos.  Hog-raising  is  a  feature,  Berk- 
shires  and  Pohunl-Chinas  being  the  favorites. 
The  prices  of  lands  are  from  $10  to  $15; 
forms,  $20  to  $30.  The  altitude  is  over  800 
feet,  ami  the  climate  is  one  of  the  best  fea. 
tures  of  this  locality  aud  entirely  unexcep 
tiouable. 


A  good  indication  of  the  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Vernon  County  is  the  fact  of 
its  increase  during  the  last  three  years  from 
19,730  population  to  fully  80,000;  while  there 
are  116  school-houses,  all  supplied  with  teach¬ 
ers.  The  bonded  indebtedness  is  $130,000  at 
six  per  cent;  general  taxes  only  eight  mills, 
increased  by  special  and  local  taxes  to  about 
13  mills.  There  are  coa  l  deposits  developed 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  county,  which 
is  underlaid  by  the  bituminous  variety  in  veins 
of  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  thickness ;  much  of 
it  nea  r  enough  to  the  surface  to  make  it  valu¬ 
able  for  mining  by  simply  stripping,  and  at 
least  five  points  are  already  furnishing  a  large 
and  constant  yield  of  excellent  quality  for 
market.  Marble,  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
quarried.  The  marble  is  black,  variegated 
and  susceptible  of  fine  polish.  A  fine  quality 
of  brick  and  potter's  clay  is  also  abundant. 
The  fencing  is  hedge,  rail,  board  and  wire ; 
the  latter  rapidly  taking  the  lead.  There  are 
signs  of  petroleum  in  several  localities  and 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  prospecting 
for  it  in  paying  quantities. 

Nevada  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
Missouri.  It  has  a  delightful  site,  higher  than 
the  surroundirg  country,  and  so  situated  that 
drainage  is  good.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
laid  out;  the  sidewralks  good:  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  dwellings  neat  and  tasty; 
the  business  houses  substantial,  and  as  well 
built  up  as  those  of  any  city  of  its  size 
we  ever  visited,  many  of  them  being  new  and 
quite  handsome ;  and  when  increased  attention 
is  given  to  the  lawns  and  parks,  Nevada  will 
become  a  city  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is 
rapidly  improving,  both  in  business  and  popu¬ 
lation,  the  latter  having  increased  from  1,980 
at  the  Census  to  about  4,000  now.  The  city 
I  limits  have  been  extended  since  the  Census, 
taking  in  several  hundreds  who  at  that  time 
dwelt  outside  the  corporate  limits.  The  people 
are  thoroughly  eosmopoli tan.  and  possess  the 
go-ahead  spirit  of  most  W esteru  business  men, 
and  there  is  a  graded  school  of  ten  depart¬ 
ments,  with  over  1.200  pupils  under  enroll¬ 
ment,  and  also  several  private  schools,  the 
value  of  school  property  being  $30,000.  There 
are  eight  houses  of  worship,  with  regular  pas- 
tore;  three  excellent  newspapers  ;  six  hotels; 
two  banks,  the  average  daily  deposits  of  the 
larger  being  $28,942.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
Nevada  Post-office  for  1882  were  $6,811.92,  a 
net  profit  of  $4,246.92  to  the  Department,  the 
increase  over  last  year  being  $923.26.  There 
are  prosperous  societies  of  A.  F.  &  A.  M. — 
Bine  Lodge,  Chapter,  and  Commaudery;  I.  O. 
O.  F.— Lodge  and  Eneampmeut;  K.  of  P. — 
Lodge  and  Uniform  Rank;  A.  O.  U.  W. ;  and 
G.  A.  R.  The  handsome  Opera  Honse.  which 
was  burned  the  week  of  its  opening,  has  been 
rebuilt  at  much  greater  expense,  with  finer 
improvements.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
over  1.000,  with  good  stage  scenery  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas.  and  the 
contract  has  been  let  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Holly  system  of  water-works  of  ample 
capacity.  Upon  its  completion  an  efficient 
tire  department  will  be  organized  and  equip¬ 
ped.  In  looking  over  the  business  interests  of 
Nevada,  a  prominent  feature  is  the  large  and 
excellent,  as  well  as  finelv-assoi’ted  stocks,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  commercial  business  of  the  city  for  1882 
was  over  $1,500,000.  The  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  same  time  exceeded  $850,000. 
There  are  two  flouring-uiills,  one  woolen- 
mill,  one  carriage  manufactory,  and  a  planing- 
mill  in  operation,  while  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  cheap  fuel  and  the  necessity  for 
them  indicate  that  a  flax  fiber  manufactory, 
creamery  and  foundry  would  be  successful. 
There  is  no  municipal  debt.  There  are  two 
grain  elevators,  and  the  exports  in  stock, 
grain  and  all  other  products  will  approximate 
$2,000, 000  annually.  The  principal  markets  are 
Kansas  City,  90  miles;  Chicago,  561  miles, 
and  St.  Louis.  278  miles;  and  these  markets 
are  readily  reached  by  the  perfect  system  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  connec¬ 
tions,  the  M.  K.  and  T.  Division,  and  the  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Southern  Division  traverse  the 
county  and  intersect  at  Nevada. 

Schell  City  is  the  second  town  in  import¬ 
ance  in  the  county.  It  is  located  on  the  M. 
K.  and  T.  Division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  200  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  1,500.  There  is  a  graded 
school  of  four  departments,  with  a  $1,500 
brick  school-house — quite  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing.  There  are  three  church  edifices  and  six 
organizations.  The  shipments  from  this  point 
are  principally  grain,  stock  and  produce;  and 
the  unusually  excellent  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  surrounding,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil  for  wheat  and  corn  culture — wheat  being 
the  principal  crop— unite  to  make  this  a  good 
market.  A  great  many  Northern  men  are 
buying  in,  and  around  Schell  City,  un¬ 
doubtedly  attracted  by  these  facts.  The 
country  is  remarkably  w  ell  watered,  aud  all 
the  streams  are  bordered  by  timber.  Wild 
land  ranges  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  acre;  farms, 
from  $15  to  $30.  Coal  mines  are  worked, Jive 


miles  south  and  one  mile  west,  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  stock  interest  is  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  in  this  region:  cattle,  horses  aud 
and  sheep  are  being  extensively  raised  for 
market  and  breeding  purposes;  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  movement  is  in  progress  to  raise 
the  grades  by  the  introduction  of  thorough¬ 
breds  of  different  varieties,  principally  Polled 
Angus  to  cross  with  Short-horns  One  gentle¬ 
man  has  a  herd  of  360,  and  informs  us  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  both  for  bulls 
and  heifers. 

The  fruit  from  the  surrounding  country  has 
taken  a  number  of  State  and  county  premi¬ 
ums;  and  we  may  as  well  state  here  that  the 
fruit  prospects  of  Vernon  County,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  are  very  good.  Schell  City  is  only 
10 1 7  miles  from  Carbon  Center,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and 
Gulf  Railroad,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  its 
being-  extended  before  very  long.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  situation  of  this  thrifty  little  city,  being 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  enables 
it  to  draw-  considerable  trade  from  St.  Claire 
and  Cedar  Counties,  which  it  is  enabled  to  re¬ 
tain  by  its  exceptional  market  privileges. 


Cileram. 


THE  CHANGE. 


Oct  of  the  tong  white  dresses. 

And  into  the  dainty  frocks, 

Ltttte  blue  shoes  with  buttons 
In  the  place  of  the  worsted  socks: 

No  longer  a  helpless  baby, 

Carried  In  arms  all  day. 

But  a  restless,  mischievous  fellow, 

Brimming  with  frolic  and  play. 

Getting  himself  Into  troubles. 

That  seemingly  have  no  end. 

Tearing  "big  holes"  In  his  dresses 
For  patient  mamma  to  mend! 

Bumping  his  curly  round  noddle 
Which  mamma’s  soft  kisses  must  cure 

And  meeting  a  hundred  misfortunes 
Which  babies  must  learn  to  endure. 

Too  soon  shall  I  lose  my  baby. 

And  do  the  best  I  can 

To  welcome  the  magical  power 
Which  changes  the  boy  to  man ! 

Oh !  that  the  years  were  slower 
In  rolling  the  months  away. 

And  would  rhat  for  many  a  season 
My  baby  a  child  might  stay 

I  wonder  how  he  is  dearer 
As  only  a  babe  on  my  breast  ? 

Or  changed  to  this  roguish  fellow 
Whose  feet  are  never  at  rest. ! 

Is  a  rosebud  any  the  sweeter 
Before  ’tls  a  full-grown  rose  ? 

Ah !  the  love  that  is  born  with  the  baby 
Must  grow  as  the  baby  grows ! 

- »  ♦  » - 

HOW  TWO  GIRLS  TRIED  FARMING. 


(Continued.) 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-live  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents.  Counted  it  this  morning." 
“That  will  carry  you  through  vacation. 
With  strict  economy  and  mended  gloves." 
“Well.  I  have  about  as  much  as  you  have. 
We  can  afford  to  spend  what  is  necessary 
in  exploring,  can’t  wef 

“I  confess.”  said  Alice,  “tiiat  I  do  not 
think  we  could  do  1  letter,  aud  besides,  it  suits 
my  native  nomadic  tendencies  after  these 
years  of  comparatively  flat  bay  country. 
And  if  we  fail  to  find  our  schools  just  deserted 
by  the  about-to-be-married  country  teachers  f 

“We  shall  probably  return  penniless  to  the 
bosom  of  our  families  and  try  something  else. 
Perhaps  go  South." 

“  I  think  something  must  happen,  we  mean 
so  well  !  Dot,  you  write  to-night  to  the  Ben¬ 
tons,  in  Yuba,  and  I  will  write  to  my  cousin- 
in-law,  Richard  Kent,  and  we  can  get  ready 
to  start  in  a  week." 

*  *  V ery  well,  your  obedient  servant,  Dorothea 
Carew.  Suppose.  Allie,"  speculated  Dot.  “  we 
could  get  $80  a  month  (no  pay  in  vacations), 
how  long  would  it  take  us  to  save  enough  to 
start  on  f 

They  figured  awhile  over  it  and  then  Alice 
announced  that  if  they  could  each  live  on  $50 
a  year  for  clothes,  in  a  year  they  together 
could  save  $800,  and  that  $1,600  would  make 
a  sufficient  capital  to  start  on. 

Two  weeks  later  found  Alice  and  Dot 
scrambling  about  the  Plumas  County  moun¬ 
tains,  the  heart  of  the  Sierras,  and  making  all 
sorts  of  ethnological  and  geographical  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  natives  were  queer,  it  is  true, 
but  perhaps  not  so  very  different  from  the 
majority  of  “agricultural  intellects,"  which 
is  the  accomplished  way  of  speaking  of  coun¬ 
try  people.  Their  ideas  were  as  narrow  as 
their  mountain  gorges;  they  kept  their  eves 
on  the  ground  instead  of  looking  up  between 
those  grand  walls  into  the  free,  blue  heaven. 
They  raised  Timothy  grass  and  oats,  dug  in 
the  mines  aud  horded  cattle;  aud  many  of  the 
poor  creatines  had  the  souls  of  cattle.  Such 
a  God-forsaken  population  !  Such  a  grand 
country  t  And  such  rafts  of  half-savage 
children  ! 
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The  two  adventuresome  girls  were  cordially 
received  by  Miss  Gordon's  cousins  the  Kents. 
They  gladly  made  the  “  Kent  Place”  a  basis  of 
operations,  from  which  every  day  or  two  they 
sallied  forth  to  Storm  some  new  place  of  inter¬ 
est;  the  Big  Springs,  the  various  mines  and 
saw-mills;  they  lost  themselves  in  the  thick 
pine  forests,  aud  paid  decorous  visits  to  school 
trustees.  With  Richard  Kent’s  influence  the 
trustees  were  moved  to  appoint  Alice  to  the 
charge  of  the  public  school  ut  Allen’s  Gorge, 
with  the  coveted  salary  of  eighty  dollars  per 
month.  So  far  Fortune  was  amiably  accom¬ 
modating,  but  Dorothea  could  not  find  her 
school.  So  the  girls  left  the  heart  of  the  Sier¬ 
ras,  and  w  ent  over  into  Yuba  county.  Then 
Dot  found  a  position  in  a  private  “  Institoot,” 
and  managed  to  lucrea.se  her  iucome  by  writ¬ 
ing  up  the  agricultural  part  of  the  Country  for 
the  city  papers.  During  the  two  years  that 
followed,  Dot  became  a  practical  farmer,  by 
going  about  among  the  Yuba  fanners,  ob¬ 
serving  their  ways  and  becoming  wise.  On  the 
other  hand,  Alice  developed  a  wonderful 
adaptability  for  the  carpenter’s  trade;  and 
more  than  that  earned  a  reputation  for  being 
a  *•  regular  dabster  at  managin’. ' 

There  were  discouragements  aud  disap¬ 
pointments,  of  course,  scattered  in  among  the 
successes,  "to  keep  our  ingenuity  iu  proper 
trim,”  Alice  said ;  but  finally,  a  little  before 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  during  the  week’s  va¬ 
cation  iu  March,  the  would-be  farmers  were 
ready  with  a  capital  of  $1,600  to  huu t  up  a 
spot  upon  which  to  plant  their  vine  and  fig- 
tree.  Should  it  be  Yuba  County?  Dull  local 
market,  aud  too  far  from  the  city  markets. 
Los  Angeles?  Not  enough  water.  One  of  the 
Bay  Counties?  Land  too  dear;  and  so  on.  The 
puzzled  capitalists  thought  of  making  a  bal¬ 
loon  ascension  and  adopting  that  laud  where 
Fate  and  the  Pacific  breezes  might  waft  them. 
They  gave  up  the  balloon  ascension,  but  they 
were  very  sura,  finally,  that  if  they  hadn’t 
given  it  up,  Fate  and  the  Pacific  breezes  would 
have  dropped  them  in  Plumas  County.  Here 
a  railroad  was  being  completed,  countless 
mountain  streams  danced  under  the  cool  pines; 
here  the  natives  imported  their  fruit  anil  vege¬ 
tables  from  Chico  in  teams,  and  Chico  wus  65 
miles  away!  All  because  they  had  money  and 
had  not  enterprise.  The  country  was  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
fruits,  but  scarcely  any  one  had  attempted  to 
raise  them.  Here  there  was  some  chance  of 
success  for  missionaries  in  the  cause. 

Bo  it  came  about  that  “them  two  teachers, 
Miss  Gordon  and  Miss  Carew’s  just  taken  up 
some  er  Ijiwtou’s  land,  an'  they’re  goin’  to 
farm  it !  Did  you  ever  hear  o’  such  doins !” 

Very  well  Mrs.  Proddles,  you  have  only  to 
wait  aud  see! 

For  $700  cash,  Lawton  sold  a  tract  of  12 
acres  of  good  laud,  upon  which  were  three  liv¬ 
ing  springs,  25  young  apple -trees  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  boar,  and  an  old  log  barn.  Mr.  Law- 
ton  was  a  lumberman,  and  bad  no  eye  to  any¬ 
thing  but  lumber,  so  he  was  easily  induced  to 
sell  this  almost  timberless  laud  to  the  “school- 
marms.”  and  was  glad  to  get  his  payment  in 
cash  iu  a  Country  where  everybody  owes  his 
neighbor,  aud  is  in  no  distressing  hurry  to  pay. 

These  12  acres  at  their  upper  end  rau  about 
five  rods  or  so  into  the  timber,  and  here  the 
springs  had  their  source.  Fi’oin  the  timber 
the  Land  sloped  gently  to  the  river  below. 

Richard  Kent  was  invaluable  to  the  girls. 
He  advised  them  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  all 
the  small  fruits  to  plant,  aud  recommended 
certain  of  the  best  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The 
girls  were  determined  to  have  their  stock  all 
of  the  choicest  varieties,  for  those  required  uo 
more  care  to  raise,  and  brought  a  higher  price. 
Cousin  Dick  encouraged  them  in  this  and  was 
very  sangui  ue  as  to  their  success. 

With  $3<X)  the  farm  was  stocked.  Nine 
acres  were  planted  with  pear,  apricot,  cher¬ 
ry,  plum  and  peach  trees;  these  wore  planted 
far  enough  apart  iu  rows  to  allow  r..ws 
of  small  fruits  to  flourish  between  them. 
The  fruit  trees  ware  all  a  year  old  from 
the  bud,  and  would  not  bear  for  two  yeans 
more.  These  same  nine  acres  were  planted 
with  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  aud  blackberries.  Noue  of  these  were 
allowed  to  boar  the  first  year,  all  the  blos¬ 
soms  were  carefully  clipped  off.  line  acre 
was  sowed  in  alfalfa,  oue  was  reserved  for 
house  uud  barnyard,  and  another  acre  was 
sowed  with  j>otatoes.  This  last  acre  was  to 
be  devoted  to  vegetable  growing  at.er  the 
first  year. 

There  was  now  remaining  of  the  original 
capita!  $600,  with  which  to  erect  some  sort  of 
a  house.  Timber  was  very  cheap  aud  u  saw 
mill  was  situated  but  a  quarter  of  u  mile  up 
the  river.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  u  neat 
little  cabin,  built  of  barked  logs,  went  up  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  it  contained  but 
four  rooms;  the  partition  walls  were  only 
planed  pine  boards,  but  the  floors  were  nicely 
laid.  1  u  fact  the  floors  were  the  only  luxury  the 
girls  allowed  themselves.  The  windows  had  to 
be  propped  up  by  sticks  \\  lien  opened,  and  there 
was  but  one  chimney,  but  a  delightful  porch 
Van  m  ound  the  front  aud  one  side  t*f  the  house, 
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and  that  made  up  for  almost  anything.  The 
front  door  opened  into  a  hall  that  ran  straight 
through  the  house,  two  rooms  opening  from  it 
ou  either  side,  kitchen  and  sitting-room,  and 
two  chambers.  At  the  back  door  was  a  wide 
porch  aud  a  wood-house.  But  a  few  steps 
from  the  door  were  the  spring  hea 's  always 
kept  cool  by  the  tall  pines.  Dot  said  she  meant 
to  have  a  spring  house  over  them  gome  day. 

When  put  together,  the  log  cabin  cost  $400. 
There  now  remained  $200.  for  further  stock 
aud  labor. 

During  the  long  vacation  the  girls  had  super¬ 
intended  all  the  planting,  doing  some  of  the 
actual  work,  and  they  had  sceu  almost  every 
nail  driven  in  the  house.  Now  August  was  at 
haud,  and  the  Fall  term  must  begin.  They 
left  their  factotum  Martin  to  gather  the  apples 
and  take  them  to  the  “store:”  he  was  to  dig 
the  potatoes  and  attend  to  the  orchard,  getting 
it  in  trim  for  the  Winter. 

The  potatoes,  alfalfa  hay,  and  the  apples 
were  easily  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  Mar¬ 
tin’s  wages  for  a  year,  bought  a  subsoil  er  and 
a  plow  as  well  as  a  set  of  ordinary  farm  tools. 
Meanwhile  Dot  had  gone  back  to  her  " Insti¬ 
toot”  and  Alice  to  her  savages  at  Allen’s  Gorge. 
Every  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  Fall, 
Alice  spent  with  the  Kents,  for  they  lived  only 
a  mile  down  the  river  from  the  farm. 

Saturdays  she  spent  with  Martin  doing  odd 
things  about  the  place,  while  on  Sunday  a 
good  deal  of  talking  and  pi  earning  was  done. 
Alice  w-as  a  famous  carpenter;  she  put  locks 
and  bolts  ou  doors  and  windows,  made  win¬ 
dow'  seats  and  shelves,  and  dually  hegau  a 
kitchen  table.  It  sounds  preposterous  but  it  is 
truth.  She  was  not  a  “daLstet  at  managin’’ 
to  no  purpose,  aud  practical  Dot  thought  with 
affection  of  the  cupboards  iu  t  wo  corners  of 
the  kitchen,  one  of  them  closed  with  a  frame 
door  covered  with  gray  mosquito  netting. 

With  Martin's  help,  screens  were  prepared 
for  all  the  windows  and  doors,  for  the  flies  aud 
mosquitoes  always  make  a  point  of  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neighborly  iu  the  country.  The  tri¬ 
umph  of  Miss  Gordon’s  skill  w  as  attained  when 
two  neat  cots  stretched  with  padded  canvas 
were  placed  in  the  two  bed-rooms.  Then,  to 
Martin’s  alarm,  Alice  walnut-stained  and  oiled 
all  the  floors  but  that  of  the  kitchen.  That 
w  as  the  last  straw,  aud  poor  Martin  shook  his 
head,  exclaiming  “Wal  1  nmirsoe sich  doins!” 
But  Alice  hud  uo  pity.  Bhe  showed  him  more 
and  more  wonderful  “doins”  till  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  said  he  didn’t  kuow  whether  he  was  "ridin’ 
afoot  or  horseback.” 

Winter  came  only  too  soou,  aud  the  girls 
were  very  anxious  to  know  how  the  orchard 
was  going  to  stand  the  snow.  The  Lawton 
trees  would  be  all  right,  but.  those  lately'  set 
out  were  tender  yet.  Dot  had  Martin  pack 
ashes  aud  manure  about,  the  base  of  the  trees, 
aud  straw  over  the  strawberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries,  aud  around  the  other  small  fruits.  This 
probably  protected  them,  for  not  oue  plant 
died. 

The  Winter  passed  quietly;  everything  was 
snowed  up  and  Alice  remained  at  Allen’s 
Gorge.  When  March  vacation  came  again 
Alice  and  Mrs.  Kent  sat  in  the  cosy  sitting 
room  at  the  Kent  place,  discussing  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  Spring.  Mrs.  Fanny  was 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  Alice  aud  had  many 
practical  suggestions  to  make.  Mrs.  Funny' 
was  saying, 

“Martin  has  done  very  well;  now  that  the 
snow  has  gone  the  place  looks  finely  But 
there  is  any  amount  of  work  to  be  done  on  it 
yet.  Whut  are  your  plans  for  this  Bpring? 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  live  on  it  this  season. 
It  will  certainly  need  all  your  time.”  “Yes, 
I  know.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dot,  this  even¬ 
ing.  She  -ays  she  has  saved  $2*0  this  last 
term,  and  1  have — Let  me. sec,  I've  spent  almost 
nothing  for  clothes,  I  guess  1  have  nearly 
$300.  Now  there  is  over  $550  to  rim  the  place 
on  this  year.  1  think  we  might  get  along 
on  that,  don’t  you  Fanny  ( 

"  Get  along?  I’d  agree  to  do  it  myself  on  hall 
that. 

“lYOSpect  is  good,  isn’t  it?  Well,  Dot  said 
she  would  give  up  her  position  ut  the  Knox¬ 
ville  institute  aud  come  here  uud  look  after 
the  farm.  We  could  live  together  in  our 
house,  get  one  of  the  miner’s  daughters  to  do 
the  housework  and  help  uroui.d,  while  1  could 
go  on  teaching  until  June.  That  would  in¬ 
crease  our  income  a  little  without  much  in¬ 
convenience,  aud  I  could  ride  over  to  Alleu’s 
every  day.  I  have  my  jiouy,  you  know.”  Dick 
presently  joined  the  two  ‘plotting,  scheming 
women,’  as  lie  chose  to  call  them.  He  was  a 
delightful  man,  and  as  he  leaned  ugaiust  the 
mantlepieee  with  one  huud  ou  his  little  wife’s 
shoulder,  he  discoursed  on  the  best  method  of 
treating  blackberry  vines  and  the  best  garden 
seeds.  He  advised  the  girls  to  begin  directly 
ou  the  acre  devoted  to  vegetables,  putting  iu 
manure  uud  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive.  He  as¬ 
sured  Alice  that  early  vegetables  would  bring 
a  high  price  in  the  local  markets,  as  the  whole 
population  was  ready  to  rise  in  meeting  against 
the  everlasting  pork-and-boan  diet 

{To  be  Continued)) 


NOTE. 


Our  readers  will  notice  ive  publish  this  week 
our  first  prize  article.  As  we  have  stated 
already,  some  of  the  subjects  have  been  more 
ablv  handled  than  have  others;  but  we  believe 
each  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  and 
be  eagerly  read  with  interest  by  all.— [Eds. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  KITCHENS. 

My  time  having  been  about  equally  spent 
between  the  city  and  country  1  have  been  able 
to  gather  some  items  (which  I  propose  to  tell 
the  waste  bosket)  in  regal’d  to  “City  and 
Country  Kitchens,”  and  what  I  know  about 
them. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  kitch¬ 
ens,  1  have  often  wondered  at  it  as  the  work 
done  there  is  for  the  single  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  body  and  soul  together.  This  feat  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  simple  hoe-cake  baked  before 
the  lire  place,  or  a  meal  of  several  courses 
both  answering  the  same  purpose,  but  it  must 
all  come  from  the  “City  or  Country  Kitchens.” 

As  this  happens  to  l>e  Thursday  we  hud  bet¬ 
ter  visit  the  city  kitchen  first,  for  it  is  Brid¬ 
get’s  day  out.  and -lew  of  us  can  muster  cour¬ 
age  to  face  this  queen  ou  her  throne.  This 
is  something  she  will  not  tolerate,  even  the 
“  madam V’  visits  are  met  with  a  look  that 
plainly  ask,  “  what  business  ye  havo  here  ?”  A 
survey  of  the  regions  lielow  shows  us  that  the 
basement  kitchen  belonging  to  a  city  house  is 
built  half  way  underground,  so  when  you  look 
out  through  l.he  iron  barred  window  you  look 
on  the  surface,  which  is  on  a  line  with  your 
eyes.  The  effect  is  prison  like,  aud  the  char¬ 
itable  thought  ut  once  outers  your  head;  no 
wonder  Bridget  is  so  often  out  of  sorts,  if  she 
gets  out  of  this  deu  only  once  a  week  except 
as  she  goes  to  (5  o’clock  A.  si.)  Mass.  But 
within  it  is  pleasanter.  Everything  shows 
the  result,  of  what  is  vulgarly  termed  “elbow- 
grease”  but  at  once  conveys  the  idea  that 
muscle  has  taken  an  active  part.  The  hot 
water  boiler  shines  like  a  new  p®my.  The 
black  range  and  sink  contrasts  well  with  the 
hand-scrubbed  floor  aud  table,  as  white  as 
boards  can  lie  made;  the  part  that  is  not 
covered  with  oil-cloth.  This  is  accomplished 
by  getting  down  on  the  knees  with  scrubbing 
brush,  soap  and  soda,  even  if  the  floor  covers 
several  yards  square.  It  must  he  very  hard 
w  ork,  at  least  Biddy  foams  at  this  time  the 
most.  I  knew  one  who  invariably  gave  her 
mistress  due  notice  that  she  would  “  lave  if 
she  didn’t  get  some  nigger  to  do  the  scrub¬ 
bing”  every  time  the  floors  had  to  lie  cleaned; 
but  when  the  work  was  done  the  result  had  a 
soothing  effect,  aud  her  goodness  was  over¬ 
whelming,  attended  with  the  usual  apologies. 
The  dresser,  an  iudisjieusable  piece  of  kitchen 
furniture,  w  here  the  every-day  crockery  is 
kept  behind  the  glass  doors,  and  the  iron  aud 
tin-ware  kept  underneath,  and  all  necessary 
cooking  utensils,  makes  it  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  The  long  white  table  iu  the  center  of 
of  the  room  Is  the  “  work  bench,”  and  also 
used  for  the  servants  diuing  table.  Another 
table  on  cross  legs  is  used  for  ironing-board 
and  can  lie  converted  into  a  sofa  when  not. 
needed  for  a  table.  The  stationary  w  ash-tubs 
are  usually  m  the  kitchen,  unless  the  house  is 
large  enough  for  u  laundry.  Every  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  it  would  seem  us  if  everything 
tended  to  labor-saving,  even  to  the  baker 
supplying  the  bread  and  the  milkman  the 
milk,  which  is  poured  through  a  tunnel  into  a 
patent  can  hung  ou  the  gate,  and  yet  there  is 
enough  to  do.  Luuch  takes  the  place  of  a 
midday  dinner,  so  the  day  is  not  broken  in 
upon  us  in  the  country.  After  the  all  import¬ 
ant  six  o’clock  dinner  is  over,  all  is  rest  until 
ten  o’clock,  when  it  is  time  to  close  up  aud 
retire. 

The  country  kitchen,  deprived  of  all  modern 
conveniences,  makes  work  still  harder  and 
yet  considered  more  enjoyable  and  healthy,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  out-duor  exercise  iu  the  way 
of  getting  iu  wood  and  water,*  and  the  spring 
or  w  ell  and  wood-pile  are  never  very  near  the 
house.  In  Winter  half  our  kitchen  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  dining-room  purposes  and  is 
carpeted  with  rag  carpet;  this  saves  scrubbing, 
which  is  done  with  an  old  broom  and  dried 
with  a  mop.  A  “  hired  girl”  is  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
treated  so.  Bhe  oats  with  us  anil  sits  with  us 
in  the  evening  aud  shares  our  joys  and  sorrows 
when  we  ha  voany.  Bo  unless  there  are  young 
women  in  the  family  the  hired  girl  lias  no 
more  of  the  hand-soiling  work  to  do  than  the 
rest,  but  does  everything  from  milking  to 
making  beds,  and  rises  at  “  live  o’clock  in  the 
morning”  and  gets  out  the  bench  and  wash- 
tubs  and  gets  w  ell  on  w  ith  the  washing  before 
“mother”  bus  breakfast  ready,  and  done 
long  before  the  midday  dinner  which  is  made 
up  of  one  course,  at  least  the  '  pi*'  is  put  on 
uud  served  often  times  with  the  vegetables- 


a  boiled  dinner  perhaps.  Somehow  country 
people  manage  to  get  out  of  the  kitchen  after 
the  dinner  work  is  done,  except  on  special 
days,  so  ns  we  have  viewed  the  impoi-taut 
points  iu  a  country  kitchen  we  will  go  to  and 
return  to  the  six-o’clock  tea  which  is  prepared 
to  a  fraction  as,  everything  is  ready  but 
steeping  the  tea.  K. 


YOUR  CHILDREN’S  TEACHER. 

The  public  schools  of  our  land  have  their 
uses  aside  from  educating  onr  children.  If 
you  w'ould  like  to  be  convinced  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  a  bad  storm  winch  keeps  three  or  four  of 
your  flock  at  home  will  be  a  very  conclusive 

argument. 

“I  am  sure  another  such  day  would  drive 
me  wild!”  exclaims  the  tired  mothei-  as  she 
presses  her  hand  to  her  distracted  head.  “I 
don’t  see  how  Miss  Hodge  puts  up  with  so 
many  of  them  all  in  one  room  through  the 
day.  Teachers  cum  their  wages,  if  only  in 
the  care  they  take  of  so  many  children  for  so 
many  houi-s  every  day.” 

Yet  how  seldom  a  mother  feels  any  consid¬ 
eration  for  this  part  of  a  teacher’s  work. 
Tliiuk  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  all 
over  the  land,  safely  housed  and  cared 
for,  besides  being  taught,  who  arc  “kept  out 
of  mother’s  way”  through  the  busiest  hours, 
leaving  her  to  work  ou  uninterruptedly.  She 
might  turn  them  into  the  street,  to  lie  sure, 
when  the  weather  w  as  warm,  but  what  anxi¬ 
eties  would  haunt  her.  if  she  merits  the  name 
of  mother.  Now  they  arc  comparatively  safe 
and  better  still,  are  gaining  something  worth 
more  than  the  factory  child’s  money  every¬ 
day.  Surely  working  mothers  ought  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  public  schools,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  teacher’s  hard  life  endura¬ 
ble,  if  they  cannot  make  it.  pleasant.  It  does  a 
teacher  good  to  be  invited  home  to  tea  at  times 
by  one  and  another  of  her  patrons.  It  is  a 
small  courtesy,  but  brightens  a  dull  day-  for 
her,  and  binds  all  together  in  bauds  of  strong¬ 
er  attachment.  The  children  will  take  their 
learning  more  kindly  from  a  teacher  whom 
their  parents  treat  with  respect  than  they  will 
from  one  with  whom  they  are  always  find¬ 
ing  fault.  I  knew  a  neighborhood  where  oue 
energetic  woman,  with  plenty  of  money,  a  fine 
house  and  a  number  of  children  to  attend 
school,  keeps  the  whole  district  in  a  ferment 
by  her  sharp  criticisms  of  each  successive 
teacher.  As  soon  us  a  new  one  comes  on,  she 
puts  on  her  double  magnifying-glasses,  and 
sets  herself  to  espy  defects.  When  one  is  of 
that  mind,  the  work  is  pretty  easy.  As  soon 
as  she  has  detected  the  weak  spot  she  makes  it 
known  as  far  as  her  influence  w  ill  curry  it.  No 
wouder  that  no  teacher  stays  long  enough  to 
fairly  calculate  the  scholars’  rapacities,  and 
that  education  is  not  up  to  liigh-w  ater  mark  in. 
that  community.  It  is  economy  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  public  money  enough  to  secure  a 
first-class  teacher  in  any  school,  for  the  child¬ 
ren  can  grow-  up  but  once.  Olive. 


BATHING  COSTUMES. 


Now  that  the  warm  weather  is  approaching, 
the  prospect  of  having  a  renewal  of  many 
Summers’  acquaintance  with  old  ocean,  is  one 
conducive  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  nowhere  else 
does  one  see  “beauty  unadorned”  more  univer¬ 
sally-  than  at  onr  seaside  resorts  dining  the 
“bathing  hours.”  There  is  uo  reason  why  a 
bathing  dressshould  not  be  made  with  asmucli 
taste  as  any  other  garment,  and  not  of  the 
kind  of  material  too  good  to  Ik?  wet. 

We  remember  seeing  a  few  Summers  ago  ut 
oue  of  our  fashionable  watering  places,  a  lady, 
who  came  down  to  the  l>each  regularly-  each 
day-,  to  all  apiK’arauce  prepared  for  a  frolic  in 
the  surf.  Bhe  looked  very*  pretty,  and  having  a 
good  figure,  mude  the  most  of  it.  by  always  . 
being  iff  front  of  the  largest  crowd.  Her 
dresi  was  white  flannel,  of  the  best  quality, 
trimmed  with  points  of  red  cloth,  put  ou  in 
several  rows  around  the  skirt,  and  having  the 
same  trimming  on  sleeves  uud  waist.  White 
shoes  of  suttoeu,  with  scarlet,  velvet  ribbon 
“criss-crossed,”  from  the  ankle  half  way  up 
the  liuib.  Of  course  she  was  “the  observed,” 
as  it  was  only  fair  to  judge  w  as  her  desire,  and 
then  she  never  w  ent  into  the  w  ater,  but  always 
having  the  appearance  of  just,  alsnit  to  do  so. 

Buch  u  suit  as  this  is  decidedly  not  of  the 
kiud  required  for  service,  because  the  salt 
water  would  huve  no  ic.sjxst.  for  the  delicate 
cream  color,  but  would  soon  fix  it  so  that  a 
new  name  for  its  color  would  have  to  be  given. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  dark  blue  flannel 
of  a  flue  quality,  because  the  weight  is  less. 
It.  is  all  heavy  enough  when  saturated  with 
water.  Trim  this  liberally  with  white,  yel¬ 
low.  or  scarlet  worsted  braid,  and  follow  the 
pattern  in  this  Ritual.  We  kuow  that  uo 
lady  wearing  such  a  oue,  will  he  ashamed  to 
be  seen  by  her  friouds  who  may  l>e  seated  oil 
the  sands,  eommeuting  ou  the  grotesque  tig 
ores  bobbing  about  in  the  surf,  w  hich  they  are 
watching. 

The  gentleman  ha '  ing  il.t.i  gt  <  f  1 1,116  l  at*' 
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iiig  suits,  said,  when  the  question  as  to  whether 
shoes  were  an  advantage  or  not,  was  asked 
him,  replied  that  he  “.supplied  them  one  season, 
but  the  complaint  of  their  getting  the  sand 
and  small  poppies  washed  into  thorn  was  so 
prevalent,  that,  they  had  not  used  them  since.1’ 


Fig.  821. 


Of  course  they  look  better  to  spectators  than 
stockings,  although  not  as  comfortable  to  the 
wearer  and  we  would  advise  that  they  be  not 
worn,  but  instead  stockings,  the  same  color  as 
the  suit,  or  at  least,  always  dark  in  color,  c 


Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ-Y  MAPLE. 

ATTENTION  TO  BEDS. 


To  secure  health,  beds  that  sick  people  have 
lain  on  should  lie  w  ell  cleansed.  A  feather¬ 
bed  may  lx?  cleaned,  when  not  too  much  soiled, 
by  spreading  it  on  the  roof  of  a  low  building 
in  a  good  shower.  It  should  be  turned  and 
well  shaken  while  drying,  and  it  may  be 
^greatly  improved  in  this  way.  When  too 
much  soiled  it  may  be  put  in  a  large  basket 
and  set  in  a  tub  or  kettle  of  clean,  warm  suds, 
out-of-doors.  Let  souk  till  the  suds  arc  nearly 
cold,  then  stir  well  with  a  stick  or  paddle  and 
lift  out  of  the  basket  to  drain.  Wash 
through  two  good  suds  and  well  rinse  and 
drain.  Dry  on  the  floor  of  an  nil  occupied  uud 
well-airod  room.  It  should  be  often  stirred 
while  drying.  Wool  or  hair  mattresses  should 
be  well  aired  uud  beateu  every  year,  or  of  toner 
if  lain  on  by  sick  people.  The  bed  clothes  that 
have  been  over  the  sick  should  be  washed, 
whet  her  they  appear  soiled  or  not.  All  sleeping 
rooms  uud  btxls  should  be  well  aired  daily. 
Every  occupaut  of  a  bed  should  make  it  hit 
business  to  throw  back  the  bedding  and  open 
the  windows  before  leaving  his  room  in  the 
morning. 

SHOULDER  BRACES. 

1  recently  saw  a  request  for  making  shoulder 
braces.  I  have  made  and  worn  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  out  of  ticking  or  thick  drilling.  For 
the  back,  two  pieces  four  inches  wide  and  long 
enough  to  extend  below  t  he  w  aist  three  or  four 
inches.  Double  these  together  and  sew  a 
place  for  whale-bone  in  each  piece.  Then 
sew  up  and  fasten  together  at  the  edge.  For 
the  straps,  double  pieces  crossing  eaeli  other 
at  the  top  of  the  back  pieces  and  extending 
down  back  of  the  arms  to  the  band  on  the 
skirt  a  little  forward  of  the  shoulder  and 
buttoned  on  to  the  skirt  baud.  The  other  end 
of  these  bands  should  go  around  the  arm  and 
fasten  to  the  back  pieces,  low  enough  down  to 
make  a  roomy  armhole.  There  must  be  some 
white  cotton  b  itting  quilted  into  the  shoulder 
bands,  on  the  should. *r  and  in  front  of  the 
arms  to  prevent  them  from  galling,  A  button 
must  b?  sewed  on  each  h  ick  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waist,  an  1  butt  >n  h  >]e<  in  the  skirt  bands 
to  button  on  to  them.  The  skirts  should  In1 
buttoned  togethi  r  in  front.  The  baek  of  the 
braces  should  extern!  below  the  waist  inside  t  he 
skirt,  and  if  made  properly  will  be  easy  to 
Wear.  They  are  not  ditbeiilt  to  make  and  are 
as  useful  m  costlier  one*  purchased  ready 
made.  Hattie  Hui’tiFWGi 


DRYING  SWEET  CORN. 


My  method  of  drying  sweet  corn  is  this: 
when  just  right  for  table  use,  cut  only  just 
enough  off  the  top  of  the  grain  to  allow  the  in¬ 
side  to  be  scraped  out  with  the  back  of  the 
knife — this  can  bo  done  leaving  almost  all  the 
skin  on  the  cob.  Then  spread  on  plates  (I  keep 
very  cheap  ones  for  this  purpose)  and  put  m  a 
moderately  heated  oven.  I  usually  put  in  af¬ 
ter  taking  out  my  bread.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  stir  now  aiul  then  while  drying  and  also  not 
to  have  too  much  heat.  When  wanted  for  table 
use,  soak  over  night,  or  a  few  hours,  then  15 
minutes1  cooking  will  1h» sufficient.  Reason  with 
salt  and  pepper,  a  little  flour  aDd  water,  and 
oue  or  two  tablespoon fuls  of  good  cream,  auil 
you  have  a  most  delicious  dish.  It  is  very 
much  more  nutritious  if  dried  without  boiling 
or  even  scalding  first.  Mrs.  W. 


HINTS. 


BUILDING  FIRES. 

Shavings,  dry  chips,  bits  of  wood  and  bark, 
small  sticks  and  brash  cut  up  ami  dried  are 
nice  for  starting  fires.  Old  basket  splints 
soaked  in  oils  are  also  good.  To  be  ready  at 
the  right  time,  they  should  be  prepared  and 
saved  before  wanted.  A  stove  that  has  au 
opening  in  front  where  kindlings  and  wood 
can  be  put  in  will  not  smoke. 

CHEAP  PAINT. 

Water-lime  mixed  with  skim-milk  to  a 
proper  consistency,  makes  a  durable  paint  for 
rough  or  smooth  wood#that  has  never  been 
oiled  or  painted.  It  will  also  adhere  to  brick, 
mortar  or  stone.  It  may  be  colored  by  mix¬ 
ing  other  paint  (powdered)  with  it. 

DRIVING  AWAY  RATS. 

To  drive  away  rats,  take  potash  that  has 
been  left  in  the  air  till  it  becomes  pasty,  or  in¬ 
corporate  it  with  soft-soap,  anil  smear  well  all 
places  where  they'  run ;  or  set  some  of  the  soap 
and  potash  near  their  holes,  and  they  will  not 
trouble  you  long  after  getting  into  it. 

A  LAXATIVE. 

To  avoid  disease.  Dr.  Fitch  advises  people 
to  keep  their  bowels  in  a  loose  condition.  For 
this  purpose  many  resort  to  pills  and  other 
nostrums,  which  are  not  always  the  best 
remedies;  but  something  must  be  done,  and 
for  lack  of  thought  tuauy  better  uud  safer 
laxatives  are  not  used.  Almost  every  family 
has,  or  may  have,  wheat  bran,  and  when  a 
laxative  is  wanted  make  a  porridge  of  this 
and  drink,  bran  and  all,  as  much  us  one  wishes. 
It  will  cleanse  t  he  system  of  morbid  matter 
without  any  injurious  effects. 

Cream-of -tartar  is  also  a  good  laxative. 
Take  a  teaspoon  ful  mixed  with  a  little  sugar, 
in  a  eup  of  warm  water  at  night.  If  it  does 
not  have  the  desired  effect  repeat  the  dose  in 
the  morning.  It  will  often  work  off  colds 
and  other  maladies  in  their  incipient  stage. 

REMEDIES  FOR  TOOTHACHE. 

Pulverized  alum  and  salt,  equal  parts  are 
often  effective.  Or,  alum  moistened  with 
spirits  of  nitre  applied  to  the  tooth  will  give 
relief.  H.  E.  S. 

- 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


EXCELLENT  CUP  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  three  cups  of  powdered 
sugar,  five  eggs  beaten  separately,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  four  cups  of  sifted  flour,  juice  of 
one  lemon,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half,  two 
small  teaspoonfuls  of  linking  powder.  Cover 
with  frosting  flavored  with  lemon. 

FROTHED  CHOCOLATE. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  Baker’s  chocolate 
grated,  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  three  pints 
of  new  milk,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  Put  on  the  milk  to  sealil,  wet  up  the 
chocolate  with  the  hot  water  and  when  the 
milk  is  hot  add  the  chocolate;  let  simmer  10 
minutes,  stirring  frequently,  then  Uni  up 
once;  take  from  the  tire,  sweeten  to  taste  and 
stir  in  the  two  beaten  whites.  Whip  the 
whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  to  a  froth,  add 
just  the  smallest  quantity  of  powdered  sugar, 
put  into  a  pitcher  and  cover  the  top  of  each 
cup  of  chocolate  with  this  meringue  before 
serving.  Mary  B. 


MOCK  MINCE  PIES. 

One  cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of  water,  one 
cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar,  piece  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  an  egg,  two  teaspoons  of  eiu- 
uumon,  one  of  cloves,  two  large  slices  of  bread 
broken  up  line,  and  simmered  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Raisins  may  bo  added  to  the 
Gusto  and  are  nice  if  chopped;  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  The  crust  may  be  cut  off  the 
broad.  This  amount  will  uiane  four  pies  if 
they  arc  uot  too  large.  Aunt  Rachel. 


Tlic  llor*lor»l  Almanac  and  Cook 
Book 

mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Hum  ford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence)  K,  1. — <ldv. 


anfl  pachittenj. 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Slieller 


FOR  1SS3. 

Wjllshell  mure  corn  with 
Irxg  labor  than  any  other 
machine  In  market. 

The  only  Slieller  made 
that  uses 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 
Everv  Machine  War¬ 
ranted  to  do  as  good 
work  as 

ANY  SHEl.LER  MADE. 
J3T  A  sk  to  see  t  he  Cor¬ 
nell  Sheller.  try  It,  and 
you  will  buy  Do  other. 

.  Address  orders  to 
THEM  AN. 

WATERMAN  A  CO.. 
Ithaca,  N.  V. 


I  hc.  Q .-O  RELIABLE.  HALLADAY 


STANDARD  WINO  MILL. 

srr  teaks  xxr  vse. 


stmxTizc 

Superior  to  *oy  other 

17  Siias- 1  te  40  E.  Power 

Adopted  by  tbS.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  and 
other  cOuntrlcr 
Also  the  Celchrated 

I  X  L  FEED  MILL, 

which  f»r  tot  run  by  »ny  power  I.  eta-up.  rlJin-ltv*  »u)  durable 
WUljcHnd  nuy  Kind  of  •  mall  grHn  loti;  vt  tbe  r»t*  of  5  to  25 

for  CfctAlotpje  and  Pifct* L»«l.  A*l Urns  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  <8  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  m. 


Reputation  ami  Sale*,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
'arranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  good*  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  111. 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  flrst  mill.  All  Wind 
HilU  wurrunred.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address 
The  Firkins  YViud  Mill  iV  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  .Mishawaka,  Iml. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  2.1)0  iu 
actual  use  In  evrry  State  nnd  Terri- 
tor*  of  the  U.  S.  It  Is  a  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  t>y  u*  for  10  years;  In 
all  that  lime  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  lower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  It  to  the 
public  to  determine  llteir  merit*.  Mills  sent  on  A) 
davs’ trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 


MAST,  FOOS  l  GO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


ref  A  numuu  or  child 
can  use  them. 

90.000  in  successful 
operation. 


FORCE 

PUMP 

ntbsensy  nnd  throws 
i  constant  stream. 

Porcelain  -  billed 
Cylinder. 

Is  the 
Force 
rid  for 
Wells, 
tise  in 
United 

Freezes  iu  Win¬ 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  mid 
Prices,  giving  depth  ot 
well. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Eu  the  L&rgeit  Track  Wheel).  DOUBLE  SEARED 
No  Koils.t’hilled Bearings 

LEVEL  TREAD 


ZIMMERMAN 

FJiUIT  AJTD  VEGETABLE 

&  BAKE  OVEN 

Over  11,000  in  use. 

ri»o  BEST  in  the  Market, 

Mud.'  entirely  of  Galvanized  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Circular.  Address 

ZIMMEffMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OMITIFS  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

UATTl.R  STlNUllltlfiS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  anil  best  fusteulng  in 
vented.  Adjusts  itsk.i  f  w  hen  opened  so  the  anlutul 
cannot  turn  it  when  bucking  out,  and  loves  itself 
w  hen  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  V  V.,K'I.  Scud  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  HUlKtKRi 

Addison,  SkuWu  Co.,  N.  \ 


A  Voice  From  the  People. 


THE  GREATEST  CURATIVE  SUCCESS  OF 
THE  AGE. 


No  medicine  introduced  to  the  public  has 
ever  met  with  the  success  accorded  to  Hop 
Bitters.  It  stands  to-day  the  best  known  cura¬ 
tive  article  in  the  world,  Its  marvellous  re¬ 
nown  is  not  due  to  the  advertising  it  has 
received.  It  is  famous  by  reason  of  its  inher¬ 
ent  virtues.  It  does  all  that,  is  claimed  for  it. 
It  is  the  most  powerful,  speedy  and  effective 
agent  known  for  the  building  up  of  debilitated 
systems  and  general  family  medicine. 


Winston,  Forsythe  Co.,  N.  C.  March  15,  ls«0. 
Gents— I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  will. 
Dyspepsia  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  llie 
use  of  your  Hup  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  ni  the  Ftrst 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con¬ 
gregation  can  testify  to  the  great  vlitne  of  your  bit 
ters.  Very  respectfully 

,  Rev.  H.  Ferkbee. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  March  U,  1HS0. 
Hop  Bitters  Co.— Please  accept  onr  grateful  no 
knowledgment  for  the  Hop  Bitter-,  yon  were  so  kind 
to  donate,  and  which  were  such  ft  benefit  to  us.  We 
are  so  built  up  with  It  we  feel  young  again. 

Old  Ladies  or  tub  Boars  or  Tin.  Fihexiji.kss. 

Dein  van,  Wts.,  Sppr.  J-1 , 

Gents— I  have  taken  not  unite  one  bottle  of  the  Hop 
Bitters,  iwasa  feeble  old  man  of  i't  when  T  got  It. 
To-day  t  ain  as  active  and  feel  as  well  as  I  did  at  St). 

T  see  a  great  many  that  need  such  a  medicine. 

D.  Rot cb. 

Monroe,  Mich.,.  Sept.  25,  W75. 
Sirs— T  have  been  taking  Hop  Bitters  for  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder-.  It  has  done  for  me 
what  four  doctors  failed  to  do— cured  me.  The  elf  ret 
of  the  Bitters  seemed  like  magic.  SV.  L.  CaUTEB. 

If  you  have  a  sick  friend,  whose  life  is  a  burden 
one  bottle  of  Hop  Bitters  will  restore  that  friend  to- 
perfect  health  and  happiness. 

Bradford,  Pn.,  May  8, 1881. 

“It  has  cured  me  of  several  diseases,  such  as  nerv¬ 
ousness.  sickness  at  the  stomach,  monthly  troubles,. 
Ac.  I  have  not  seen  a  sick  day  since  I  took  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters.”  Mrs.  Fannie  green. 

Evansville,  ivt*.,  June  21, 1882. 
Gentlemen— No  medicine  has  had  one-half  the  sale 
here  and  given  such  universal  satisfaction  as  your 
Hop  Bitters  have.  We  take  pleasure  in  speaking  for 
their  welfare,  as  every  one  who  Lri.-s  thorn  is  well  -at 
isfled  with  their  results.  Several  such  remarkable 
cures  hare  been  made  with  them  here  that  there  area 
number  of  earnest  workers  In  rim  Hop  Bitters  cause.. 
One  person  gained  eleven  ponuds  from  taking  only  a 
few  bottles.  Smith  A  Ide. 

Bay  City,  Mirh.,  Feb.  a,  lsso. 

Hop  Bitters  Company  i  think  It.  niv  duty  to  send 
yon  a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.  I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indiges¬ 
tion;  strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  make  new 
life.  1  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 

Ds.  A.  Platt,  Trcatur  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Superior,  Wis.,  Jau.,  ISM). 

I  hear,!  in  my  neighborhood  that  your  Hop  Ritters 
were  doing  such  a  great  deal  of  good  a  timing  the  sick 
and  afflicted  with  most  every  kind  of  disease,  and  as  I 
had  been  troubled  for  fif  teen  years  with  neuralgia  and 
all  kinds  of  1 /. .  lo.  iifie  ■„  of. is,,  au.d kidney  trouble, 
t  took  one  bottle  according  to  directions,  it  at  once 
dbl  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  T  used  four  bottles 
more.  I  am  an  okl  man.  but  ant  now  as  w  ell  ns  I  can 
wish.  There  arc  seri  n  nr  eight  families  in  our  place 
using  Hop  Bitters  for  their  family  medicine,  and  are 
so  well  satisfied  with  It  they  will  use  n«i  other.  One 
lady  here  has  been  bedridden  for  years,  is  well  and 
doing  her  work  from  the  use  of  three  but  ties. 

LEONARD  WllITBECK. 

What  it  Did  lor  mi  Old  Lnily. 

Coshocton  Station.  N,  Y„  Doe.  2S,  tSJB. 
Gents— A  number  of  people  had  been  using  your 
Bitters  here,  and  with  marked  effect.  A  ladv  of  over 
seventy  years  had  been  sick  for  the  past  ten  rears; 
she  had  not  been  able  to  be  around.  Six  months  ugo 
she  was  V0A*«.  Her  old  reilledii-s  or  physicians 
being  of  no  avail.  I  sent  rortv  five  miles,  and  got  a 
bottle  of  Hop  Bitters.  It  hail  such  an  effect  on  her 
that  she  was  able  to  dress  herself  anil  walk  about  t fie 
house.  After  taking  two  bottles  m  re  she  w  i-  ab:.  to 
take  care  of  her  own  room  and  walk  out  to  her  neigh¬ 
bor's,  and  has  Unproved  all  r  He  time  sir we,  Mi  wife 
and  children  also  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
their  use.  W.  B.  Ha"  wav,  Agt.  U.  S.  Ex.  Co, 

Honest  Old  Tim. 

Gorham,  N.  H..  July  14,  IH73, 
Gents— Whoever  you  are,  1  don't  know-  hut  !  feel 
grateful  to  you  to  know  that  in  this  world  of  adulter 
ated  medicines  there  isoue  compound  that  proves  and 
does  all  it  advertises  to  do  nnd  more.  Four  years  ago 
I  had  a  slight  shock  of  pa  1st,  which  unnerved  me  to 
such  an  extent  Chut  the  least  excitement  would  make 
me  shake  like  the  ague.  Last  Mnv  l  was  induced  to 
try  Hop  Bitters,  t  used  one  bottle,  but  did  not  see 
any  change;  auothcr  did  so  change  my  nerves  that 
they  are  now  as  steady  us  they  ever  were.  It  used  to 
take  both  hands  to  write,  but  now  my  go-  ,1  right  hand 
writes  this.  Now,  If  you  continue  Dr  manufacture  as 
honest  and  good  an  article  os  vou  do,  von  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  an  honest  fortune,  at;.)  confer  the  greatest 
blessing  oti  your  fellow  men  that  was  ever  conferred 
on  mankind.  Tim  Bvitni. 

Anna  Marin  R rider  Wife  of  Tobin*  K.' 

C’hnmhersburg.  July  25,  is*'. 
This  is  to  lei  the  people  know  that  T,  Anna  Marla 
Krider,  wife  or  Tobias  Krlder,  am  now  past  seventy- 
four  years  or  age.  My  health  tins  been  very  lnul  for 
many  yr*rs  past.  1  was  troubled  with  weakm  i>ad 
cough,  dy  spepslu,  great  debility  and  con*tt|<a  ion  of 
the  bowels.  I  was  so  miserable  I  could  eat  nothing. 

I  heard  of  Hop  Utters  ami  was  resolved  to  try  them 
1  have  only  used  three  bottles,  and  I  r.-cl  wonderful 
good,  well  and  strong  again.  My  bowels  are  regular, 
my  appetite  good,  and  cough  gone  I  think  it  mv 
duty  to  let  the  people  know  how  bad  I  was  and  what 
the  medicine  has  done  for  me.  so  they  can  cure  them 
selves  with  It, 

My  wife  w  as  troubled  for  years  w  1th  blotches,  moth 
patches,  freckles  and  pimples  on  her  face,  which 
nearly  anno ved  the  lift*  out  or  Iter.  She  spent  mnuv 
dollars  on  the  thousand  infallable  -  cures,  with 
not  htng  but  injurious  effects.  A  tody  friend ,  of  S\  ra 
euse,  N.  Y„  who  had  hud  similar  experience  and  had 
been  cured  with  Hop  Bitters,  induced  her  to  try  it. 
One  bottle  has  made  her  face  ns  smooth,  fair  aud’soft 
as  a  child's  nnd  given  her  sueti  heuith  that  it  seems 
almost  a  miracle. 

A  Memukr  op  Canadian  Parliament. 

A  Kirli  Unity’*  Experience. 

I  traveled  all  over  Europe  aiul  other  foreign  conn 
tries  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollnrs  In  search  of 
health  and  found  It  not.  I  retnrned  discouraged  and 
disheartened,  ami  was  restored  to  real  youthful 
health  ami  spirits  with  less  than  two  bottles  of  Hop 
Hitlers.  1  h*'!"' others  may  profit  bv  tov  experience 
and  stay  at  home.  A  LADY,  Augusta,  Me. 

1  had  bet'ii  sick  and  miserable  so  long,  causing  my 
husband  so  much  trouble  ami  expense,  uo  one  know¬ 
ing  vvhut  idled  me  1  was  so  completely  disheartened 
and  discouraged  that  I  gotu  1)04  tie  of  flop  Hitlers  uud 
used  them  unknown  to  tny  family,  I  soon  began  to 
improve  und  gained  so  fast  that  my  husband  and 
f  mlly  thought  it  strange  and  unnatural,  imt  when  I 
told  them  what  had  helped  me,  they  sold.  "Hurrah 
for  Hop  Blltend  long  may  they  prosper,  further  have 
made  mother  well  and  ns  happy,”  ’  Tlik  Mot'iikr. 

My  mother  says  Hop  Bitters  Is  the  only  thing  that 
w  ill  keep  In  r  from  her  old  and  severe  attacks  of 
paralysis  and  headache.  Kn.  <<s ./•.  ,j.<  Sen. 

Luddlugtoil,  Mich.,  Kell.  2,  Pi**). 

I  have  sold  Hop  Hitters  for  four  years  and  there  is 
no  medicine  that  surpasses  them  for  bilious  attacks 
kidney  complaints  uud  many  diseases  incident  to  (his 
umlurtulcUiuiti.'  U,  T.  Aleasnolu, 
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Saturday,  May  20,  18S3. 

Three  inches  of  snow  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  May 

21 . A  political  feud  between  readjusters 

and  straight-out  Republicans  in  .Jerusalem,  Va. . 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  John  L.  Newson,  by 

Llade  Lewis,  Monday  last . Terrible 

flood  Sunday  at.  Dead  wood,  Dakota :  halt  the 
town  destroyed— damage  estimated  at  $700,000. 
In  all  that,  section  great  iujurv  from  floods 
due  to  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows  on  the 

mountains.  Many  lives  lost . Reform 

in  tliis  State,  has  added  $900,000  to  the  expens¬ 
es  of  running  the  State  Government,  owing 
to  the  creation  of  new'  offices  and  incident 
salaries  for  famish  ing  politicians.  Free  canals 
will  also  add  to  the  taxes,  and  it  is  thought 
that  82,400,000  more  will  be  wanted  this  year 
than  last. .......  Much  talk  of  defalcation  and 

swindling  in  high  army  circles  owing  to  losses 
in  gambling.  Col.  Igles,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  P.  Morrow,  of  Gen.  .Sherman's  StalL  and 
Paymaster  Wasson  are  only  a  few  of  the 

prominent  delinquents . The  Ohio  brew- 

ers,  in  their  convention  at  Cleveland,  resolved 
to  vote  against  any  party  “known  to  be  iu 
favor  of  law's  prejudicial  to  our  business  in¬ 
terests.” . Guiteau’s  miserable  bones 

have  been  disposed  of  by  the  Surgeon-General 

nobody  knows  how . Only  1 ,569  Chinese 

arrived  at  San  Francisco  doling  the  first 
months  of  this  year  as  against  11, SIM)  in  the 
same  period  of  18S2,  Of  450  who  arrived  re¬ 
cently  330  will  go  to  Victoria  to  work  on  the 
railroad.  The  steamer  City  of  Rio  Janeiro 
sailed  for  China  Thursday  week  with  250  Chi¬ 
nese,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  certificates  which  enable  them  to 

return... . The  President  has  appointed 

lawyer  Walter  Evaus  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  internal  Revenue  to  succeed 
Green  B.  Raum.  Evans  was  a  partner  of  Ex- 
Sec.  Bristow:  later  one  of  the  Grant  “  Old 
Guard"  of  800  at  Chicago,  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  Gov  of  Ky.,  in  70,  and  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Postmaster-Geueral  Gres¬ 
ham:  Silas  Butcher  of  New  York  declined  the 

place . Main  track  of  the  Atlantic  and 

Pacific  Road  has  been  built  560  miles  west  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  during  the  ye  sir,  and 
only  10  milasmore  now  remain  to  be  built  to  a 
junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  the 
Groat  Colorado.  Central  division  completed 
to  a  point  three  miles  wrest  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  River  in  the  Indian  Territory,  100  miles 
west  of  the  State  line  of  Missouri.  The  road 
has  been  strengthened  at  all  weak  points  by 
rip-rap  so  that  washouts  in  the  future  are  not 
expected.  The  lands  earned  by  construction 
to  date  ore  17,220,000  acres.  The  road  is  fully 

equipped  with  rolling  stock . South 

Carolina  is  rejoicing  over  the  beginning  of  a 
new  railroad  making  a  direct  line  between 
Charleston  and  Chicago,  thus  more  intimately 
uniting  the  Southeast  with  the  Northwest. . . . 
Sec.  Tell rr  will  let  a  cattle  company  build  a 
railroad  on  the  government  land  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  this  Summer.. . Four 

million  herring  have  been  placed  in  the  Ohio 
River  by  the  C.  S.  Fish  Commissioners,  and 
five  million  salmon  have  been  distributed  by 
the  Cuvier  Club . The  national  conven¬ 

tion  of  negroes  called  to  meet  at  Washington, 
September  24,  will  meet  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
instead  ou  the  same  day . Heavy  im¬ 

migration  into  Kansas  reported  by  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Pacific  R.  R. :  last  year’s  sales  of  its  lauds 

— 106,000  acres — are  already  exceeded . 

Creditors  of  the  Freedmenls  Saving  Bank  at 
Washington,  whose  bankruptcy  created  such 
a  hubbub  some  years  since,  have  just  received 
a  final  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  making 

65  per  cent,  in  all . “Bob”  Ingersoll  has 

been  “  pitching  into”  the  Government  lawyers 
and  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  Star-routers  dur¬ 
ing  the  week . .  Kate  Kane  the  lawyer 

who  threw'  w  ater  in  Judge  Mallory’s  face,  w  as 
released  from  jail  in  Milwaukee.  Sunday, 
where,  she  had  been  confined  a  month  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  Her  lady  friends  took  her 
away  iu  a  hack  and  presented  her  a  purse. . . . 

_ A  China  steamer  Thui-sday  brought  1,000 

cases  of  opium  to  San  Francisco.  The  duty 

amounts  to  8150,000 . The  prohibitory 

liquor  amendment  w'as  defeated  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Senate,  yesterday  week,  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  18— less  than  a  constitutional  majority. 

. All  druggists  in  Biddeford  and  Saco, 

Me.,  have  been  indicted  for  selling  liquor. 

. .Great  excitement  over  gold  discoveries 

in  Lower  California . The  Mexican  au¬ 

thorities  have  protested  against  Gen.  Crook’s 
pursuit  of  the  hostile  Apaches  into  Mexico. 
He  appears  to  have  obtained  the  consent  of 
all  the  military  authorities  in  the  country 
“invaded,”  and  his  movement  is  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  citizens  in  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
He  has  about  400  men,  over  200  of  whom  are 


Indian  scouts.  A  telegram  this  morning  says 
the  General  has  found  the  hostile  Apaches  in 
an  intrenched  position  in  the  Sierra  Madras 
Mountains  in  Sonora.  His  advance  scouts 
were  repulsed.  In  a  general  advance  Crook’s 
forces  Killed  30 1  ndians.  The  remaining  bucks 
broke  a  nd  fled,  and  Crook  at  once  pursued  them. 
Destructive  forest  fires  are  reported  to  be  rag¬ 
ing  in  N  ew  Hampshire  and  Vermont . A 

band  of  53  Canadian  Cree  Indians  have  been 
captured  near  Musselshell  on  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
souri  River  in  Montana,  and  are  being  driven 

back  to  Canada . The  great  $14,000,000 

bridge  connecting  this  city  with  Brooklyn,  the 
finest  on  the  globe,  was  formally  opened  Thurs¬ 
day.  Half  holiday  here;  nearly  whole  holi¬ 
day  beyond  the  river;  gala  day  iu  both  places. 
Immense  throngs  in  the  streets,  especially 
about  the  bridge  ends.  River  alive  with  the 
gayest  of  flags.  President  Arthur,  Governor 
Cleveland,  Mayor  Edson  of  New  York,  Mayor 
Low'  of  Brooklyn,  and  crowds  of  functiona¬ 
ries,  big  and  little,  hideous,  homely  and  hand¬ 
some,  honored  the  opening.  The  President's 
arrival  at  the  New  York  pier  was  announced 
■with  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  forts,  and 
when  he  reached  the  Brooklyn  tower  the  guns 
of  the  four  meu-of-war  in  the  stream  added 
their  roar  to  the  general  din  made  by  steam 
whistles  of  tugs,  steamboats  and  gim  firing  on 
the  Brooklyn  side.  Grand  displays  of  oratory 

by  day  and  of  fireworks  by  night . . 

Helena,  Ark.,  has  succeeded  in  compromising 

her  debt  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar. . The 

Baptists  have  unanimously  indorsed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Missionary  Union  and  pronounced 
their  accounts  correct  They  are  also  to  have 

a  Baptist  Bible . Delaware  has  increased 

her  Governor’s  salary  to  $2,500.  At  tins  rate 
per  square  mile  the  Governor  of  Texas  would 

have  $320,000 . The  late  Bishop  Peck 

of  the  Methodist  Church  gave  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  Syracuse  University,  having  “an 

ambition  to  die  without  anything.  ” . The 

fuller  the  accounts  of  the  cyclones  and  tor¬ 
nadoes  that  ravaged  wide  areas  in  the  West, 
yesterday  week,  the  greater  the  dispair  of  giv¬ 
ing  even  a  bare  notion  of  them  iu  the  short 
space  that  can  be  allowed  here.  Lamentable 
and  aw'fui  accounts  reach  us  of  losses  of  life 
aud  property  in  or  near  Racine  and  Union 
Grove,  Wisconsin :  Harvard,  Olive,  Carlin- 
ville,  Hillsborough,  Peotone,  Mt.  Pulaski, 
JSprinfield,  Tallula,  Macon,  Carrollton,  Litch¬ 
field,  Clinton,  Pana,  Jacksonville,  Little l terry, 
Taunton,  Illinois:  Jaincsburg,  Montgomery 
City,  St.  Charles,  Wentzville  aud  Columbus, 
Missouri,  while  hundreds  of  other  places  ou 
the  lines  of  the  tornadoes  suffered  disastrously. 
Never,  so  far  as  we  remember,  has  the  wind 

played  such  havoc  over  so  wide  a  range . 

The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  adopt¬ 
ed  an  address,  thanking  Lome  for  the  great 
services  he  has  rendered  Canada.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  will  arrive  in  October . The 

Washington  monument  reached  a  bight,  of 

850  feet  Thursday . 

The  City  Council  of  Rockford,  111. ,  has  fixed 
the  saloon  license  fee  at  *600,  an  advance  of 
$100  over  last  year's  rate.  Wherever  high  li¬ 
cense  is  tided  it  becomes  popular  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  is  never  lowered,  but  when 

changed  is  always  raised  higher . The 

Illinois  Legislature  has  been  in  session  over 
four  months,  and  lias  passed  only  11  bills. . . . 
_ Deposits  of  one  cent  can  lie  made  iu  a  Ne¬ 
braska  savings  bank,  which  has  organized  a 
children’s  deparment . The  steamer  Gran¬ 

ite  State,  running  between  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  New  York,  was  burned  this  day  week — 
three  lives  lost.. . Much  talk  about  Eng¬ 

land  demanding  the  surrender  of  three  Irish 
malcontents  now  resident  here.  Nothing  in  it 
but  talk  hitherto.  Patrick  J.  P.  Tynan,  the 
notorious  “Number  One,’’  is  living  openly  in 
Brooklyn,  and  offers  to  surrender  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  authorities  when  needed.  All  have  the 
best,  legal  help  to  fight  against  a  surrender  to 

the  English  authorities . . . 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templare,  meet¬ 
ing  iu  Chicago,  proposes  to  aidin  procuring 
liquor  prohibition  enactments  in  the  several 
States . Prayers  were  said  in  the  Ro¬ 

man  Catholic  churches  in  Toronto  on  Sunday 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Brady  and  Cur¬ 
ley,  the  Phoenix  Park  assassins,  who  were 

hanged  last  week . . . . 

The  riotous  acts  of  the  striking  coal  miners,  at 
and  about  Collinsville,  Ill.,  have  aroused 
grave  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  life  and 
property.  The  Governor,  on  being  appealed 
to  for  aid,  ordered  two  companies  of  militia 
to  proceed  to  the  scenes  of  disorder  yesterday. 


Desperate  Case. 

“As  a  rule,”  say  Drs.  Starkey  and  Paleu, 
“our  patients  belong  to  that  large  class  of  in¬ 
valids  who  have  failed  to  get  relief  from 
skilled  physicians,  or  from  the  use  of  drugs  or 
patent  remedies.  Their  diseases  are  chronic; 
frequently  of  many  years'  standing,  aud  often 
so  deeply  intrenched  in  some  vital  organ  that 
cure  becomes  almost  a  miracle.  They  come 


to  us  in  despair  of  help  from  any  other  source, 
catching  at  our  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw.  The 
marvel  is,  that  of  these  apparently  hopeless 
eases,  so  many  are  ameliorated,  greatly 
helped,  or  radically  cured,  by  the  subtle 
agent  we  administer.  Cases  which  we  have 
hesitated  to  undertake,  aud  which  in  spite  of 
our  discouraging  answers  when  an  opinion 
was  asked,  were  placed  in  our  care,  have 
rapidly  improved,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  steadily  progressed  to  a  cure — as  m  uch  to 
our  surprise  ami  gratification  often  as  to 
that  of  the  patients  and  their  friends."'  Their 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygon,  containing 
large  report  of  cases  and  full  information, 
sent  free,  Db.h.  STARKEY  &  Pa  MSN,  1100  & 
1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  26,  1883. 

J.  II.  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
Treasury  Cattle  Commissioners,  is  ou  his  way 
to  Europe  as  special  agent  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agricultm'e.  It  is  understood  his 
trip  has  particular  reference  to  restrictions 
now  imposed  upon  our  export  cattle  trade 
with  Great  Britain  aud  to  our  pork  trade  with 
Germany  and  other  European  countries.  He 
is  also  under  instructions  to  examine  into  and 
report  upon  the  dangers  from  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  to  which  our  live  stock  Ls 
exposed  by  further  importations  from  Euro¬ 
pean  countries;  to  visit  and  report  upon  the 
international  live  stock  show,  to  lie  held  iu 
June  next  at  Hambui^;,  and  to  make  a  general 
survey  of  the  live  stock  interests  of  Europe, 
as  compared  with  our  own,  under  direction  of 

the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture . The 

Jacksonville  Times  says  Florida  has  2,500 
acres  or  about  12, DIM)  tons  of  “  garden  truck 
for  Northern  markets . Southern  Geor¬ 

gia  has  about  10,000  acres  under  watermelons 

mostly  to  promote  Northern  colics . A 

Philadelphia  company  has  begun  feather- 
fanning  in  Accomac  County,  Va.,  having 
now  2,000  geese,  and  intending  to  increase  to 

10,000 . An  exasperated  hen  in  West 

Albany,  N.  Y,,  whose  chickens  were  killed 
last  week  by  rats,  has  adopted  a  fitter  of  kit¬ 
tens — evidently  bent  on  revenge . A 

dispatch  from  San  Francisco  says  the  wheat 
yield  in  California  will  be  from  17  to  20  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  claim  is  made  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  certainly  be  the  banner  wheat 

State  of  1888 . There  is  an  increased 

wheat  acreage  in  Kentucky,  and  the  crop 
promises  fairly.  There  is  also  a  larger  acreage 
of  corn  than  last  year,  and  three-fourths  of  it 

in  good  condition . Eighty  seven  suits 

have  beeu  filed  iu  the  United  States  Court  at 
Cineiuuati  for  infringement  the  of  patent 
driven  well.  About  1,200  suits  have  been 

brought  in  Ohio . Specimens  of  weather 

last  Tuesday May  23.  Ice  half-an-inch  thick 

formed  last  night  at  Dixon,  HI . Two 

inches  of  suo  <v  fell  about  Cincinnati.  No  signs 

of  injury  to  fruit  or  leaves . CaseyviUe, 

Ill. :  Severe  frost  has  done  more  injury  to 

crops  tha u  the  cyclone . Memphis,  Teun. : 

Ground  covered  with  frost  this  morning — 

heavy  enough  to  injure  fruit . New  York 

City :  Raiu-storm  last  night,  31  inches  fell _ 

.  .Storm  in  Brooklyn — the  fiercest  for  years. . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Hurricane  here  last  night — 
the  heaviest  in  ten  years.  Snow  falling  now 
in  Anglasie  County.  Small  fruits  all  killed. 
Other  fruits  badly  damaged.  Crops  here¬ 
abouts  greatly  injured  by  wash-outs,  etc . 

_ Wilkesharre,  Pa.:  Raining  since  Sunday; 

storm  severe  now.  Heavy  rain  and  wind 

greatly  injuring  crops . ....Port  Huron, 

Mich, :  Storm  still  raging  with  sleetand  snow. 

Many  wrecks  aud  great  losses  on  the  lake . 

....  Helena,  Ark. :  Considerable  frost.  Cotton 
on  uplands  seriously  damaged.  Such  low 
temperature  never  before  knowm  here  at  this 

time  as  during  lost  two  days . Augusta, 

Ga. :  Late  and  more  complete  news  from  the 
growing  crops  in  this  section  of  Genrgia  and 
South  Carolina  state  that  the  young  cotton  is 
suffering  from  the  cold  weather  blight,  drain 
and  garden  crops  are  generally  uninjured, 
hut  watermelon  vines,  a  specialty  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  are  seriously  damaged . : . . .  Mont¬ 

gomery,  Ala. :  Light  frosts  were  reported 

yesterday,  but  without  damage  to  crops . 

_ Havana,  Cuba:  The  drought  now  prevails 

over  a  great  pari,  of  the  island  and  may  prove 
disastrous  to  the  growing  crop.  It  is  so  great 
at  Cuibarien  that  a  demijohn  of  water  for 
drinking  is  sold  in  the  town  for  15  cents.  At 
Puerto  Principe  the  absence  of  rain  inflicts 
immense  damage  ou  the  adjacent  pastures, 
and  fears  are  entertained  that  numbers  of 
cattle  will  perish  for  lack  of  food  and  water, 
as  the  wells  are  drying  up.  The  drought, 
however,  is  favorable  to  sugar-making.  As 
the  end  of  the  cane  hurvest  approaches  the 
calculations  of  its  deficiency  grow  more 
accurate,  and  trustworthy  estimates  now 
figure  the  crop  at  452,000  tons,  or  25  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  last  year . 


Wholesale  stealing  of  mules  and  ponies  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Kansas  border  of  the  Indian 

Territory . ..The  South  Carolina  Truck 

Farmers’ Association  has  just  been  organized 
by  70  Grangers  in  Barnwell  County.  Already 
there  are  5,000  acres  planted  in  the  State  in 
“truck”  chiefly  for  the  Northern  markets... 
- Advices  from  Egypt  state  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  is  excellent,  due  to  the  ample 
irrigation  of  the  various  canals.  The  wheat 
crop  is  large  in  quantity  and  "good  in 

quality . The  Wisconsin  State  Fair 

is  to  be  held  at  Madison . 

A  largo  herd  of  imported  Jersey  cattle,  which 
were  brought  over  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
steamship  Lord  Clive,  aud  w  hich  have  been  in 
quarantine  for  some  time  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  were  sold  there  on  Thursday 
last  at  Herkness's  Bazaar.  The  bidding  was 
spirited.  Mr.  J.  B.  Morris,  of  Saugatuck, 
Conn. ,  had  Royal  Beauty,  bred  by  P.  De  1a. 
Per  relic  and  sired  by  Downey,  struck  down  to 
him  for  $1,000.  C.  Easthorpe,  of  Niles,  Ohio, 
obtained  Bobby’s  Princess  Royale  for  $975; 
Mr.  II.  D.  Trusti,  of  Wallingford,  Pa.,  “Con¬ 
volvulus”  for  $1,075;  W.  H.  Burr’s  “Pilot’s 
Veronica”  for  $1,010;  and  W.  R,  McCready, 
of  Saugatuck,  Conn.,  “Orauge  Peel’s  Rosa” 
for  $900.  The  prices  obtained  for  the  other 

animals  ranged  from  $205  to  $710 . A 

determined  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the 
removal  of  Commissioner  Loring,  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  recent  peremptory  removal  of 
Dr.  Collier,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Farmers’  clubs  and  Granges 
in  this  State  and  elsewhere  regard  this  as  an 
evidence  of  the  Commissioner’s  opposition  to 
sorghum  culture,  and  are  “resolving”  in  op¬ 
position  to  him.  A  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Department  is  to  he  sought  when  Congress 

meets . The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its 

review  of  the  British  grain  trade  during  the 
past  week,  says  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
wheat  crop  w  ill  not  amount,  to  an  average 
yield . Reports  from  Maine  say  the  rav¬ 

ages  by  the  potato  beetles  bid  fair  this  year  to 
he  more  extensive  than  in  any  preceding  one. 
Potatoes  are  second  in  importance  only  to  hay 

in  Maine . Tho  harvest  prospects  in 

Franco  are  favorable . Bosnia  advices 

say  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  three 
feet  of  snow,  and  the  crops  are  probably 

ruinpd.  Great  suffering  is  apprehended . 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  sale  of  Thoroughbred 
yearlings  by  D.  Swigert,  Saturday,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  horsemen  from  all  parts  of  the 

Union.  Forty-four  head  brought  $48,000 _ 

Crop  reports  to  the  N.  Y.  Times  from  120 
counties,  in  80  States  and  Territories  South 
and  West,  indicate  that  tho  wheat  crop  will 
be  larger  than  the  average  of  five  years  back. 
The  corn  crop  is  almost  uniformly  better  than 
last  year  aud  likely  to  approach  that  of  1880. 
The  cotton  crop  prospects  are  encouraging.  A 
remarkable  increase  in  the  acreage  of  the  hay 
crop  is  most  promising.  Fruits  give  every  in¬ 
dication  of  a  large  yield.  Miscellaneous  crops 
are  in  a  generally  flattering  state.  While  we 
shall  not  have  a  booming  year,  there  is  a  solid 
basis  for  a  healthy,  progressive  und  profitable 

general  trade  1  . Maple-sugar  is  a  failure 

throughout  this  State,  so  says  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society . The  average  value  of 

cut  flowers  sold  iu  1  Kind  on  is  £1,200  daily. 
Camellias  have  gone  out  of  favor  and  Gar¬ 
denias,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  favorites,  have 

taken  their  place . Two  hundred  sacks 

of  orange  peel,  valued  at  $1,060,  were  lately 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Havre — the 
first  shipment  of  the  kind.  Orange  peel  is,  in 

fact,  largely  imported  into  New  York . 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  Ls  to  be  held  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Sept.  3  to  7.  Premiums  to  the  amount  of 
$25,000  will  be  offered.  W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
Columbus,  is  Secretary,  and  will  furnish 

information  on  request . The  Ohio  Wool 

Growers,  too,  have  begun  to  “move”  in  the 
matter  of  forming  a  National  Wool  Growers’ 
Association . Tho  American  Nursery¬ 

men’s  Association  will  meet  at  St  .  Louis,  June 

20 . Reports  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of 

pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  near  Wash¬ 
ington . The  annual  drive  of  stock  from 

Texas  has  fairly  begun.  Thousands  of  cattle 
and  horses  from  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
and  other  Southwestern  States  are  on  their 
way  to  the  trail  in  tho  Indian  Territory. 

. Several  cases  of  glanders  among  horses 

at  Rock  Falls,  HI . The  largest  single 

sale  of  mules  ever  made  in  the  United  States 
took  place  at  Colombia,  Term.,  May  11.  The 
purchaser  was  W.  B.  Leonard,  who  paid  $185 
a  head  for  155  animals,  making  an  agregate  of 
$28,675.  They  are  tor  use  upon  sugar  planta¬ 
tions,  will  be  taken  to  Louisiana  in  August 
next.  Mr.  Ridley,  the  owner  of  the  stock  in 
question,  is  said  to  lie  the  largest  mule  raiser  in 
the  country,  und  Maury  County,  Tennessee, 
claims  to  have  the  most  extensive  mule  market 
iu  the  world . There  is  snow'  on  tho  moun¬ 

tains  iu  upper  South  Carolina.  The  cold 
there  is  unprecedented  at  this  season,  as  it  is 

also  iu  Georgia . Over  8,600  acre*  have 

beeu  put  iu  new  vineyards  in  Fresno  County, 
Cal.  An  enormous  grape  crop  is  expected 
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this  year . A  cotton  mill  is  about  to  be 

built  at  Oakland,  opposite  San  Francisco,  to 
work  up  the  cotton  now  being  raised  in 
Southern  California.  It  is  said  Sea  Island  cot¬ 
ton  can  lie  successfully  grown  there . 

Col.  Boudiuot  of  the  Chcrokees  says  that  there 
is  a  job  before  the  Indian  Council  at  Tnlfle- 
quah  to  lease  fi, 000,000  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  the  Territory  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  for  live  year's  at  $120,000 a  year,  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal,  which  means  a  perpetual 

lease.  The  tract  is  valued  at  ten  millions . 

Des Moines,  la.,  May  22,  Reports  of  growing 
crops  from  to  counties,  show  that,  as  compared 
with  last  year  the  increase  in  area  of  grain  is: 
Corn,  ~)-<j  per  cent; oats,  10  per  cent;  wheat  4 
per  cent.  The  condition  of  wheat  and  oats  is 
good,  but  the  outlook  for  corn  is  very  gloomy. 
Almost  incessant  rains,  scarcely  a  gleum  of 
sunshine,  and  a  raw  and  chilly  air  during  the 
week.  Much  of  the  seed  is  rotting  in  the 
ground  and  will  require  replanting,  and  a 
change  of  weather  is  needed  before  that  that 
can  be  done.  Another  dispatch  of  same  date 
trom  Keokuk  says:  Farmers  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
plant  a  great  acreage  of  the  corn  planted. 
The  weather  remains  wet  and  cold.  Early 
planting  in  sandy  soil  is  doing  well.  Cats, 
wheat  aud  grass  are  very  promising. 

♦ »  » 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  May  26, 1883. 

The  German  Parliament  has  been  prorogued 
in  hopes  that  a  temporary  adjournment  will 
make  recalcitrant  members  more  subservient 
to  Bismarck’s  pet  measures  for  securing  taxa¬ 
tion  so  as  to  render  the  Government  nearly 
independent  of  the  Reichstag.  In  case  he  is 
again  baffled  in  this,  it  is  likely  the  Reichstag 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  expectation  that  less 
independent  membei-s  may  be  selected.  A 
good  deal  of  independence,  amounting  often  to 

republicanism,  springing  up  in  Germany . 

The  Czar  entered  Moscow.  Tuesday,  and  on 
Thursday  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  his 
coronation  to-morrow.  Papers  here  chokeful 
of  cablegrams  sycoplmutly  detailing  all  the 
minutiae  of  preparation,  apprehension,  etc., 
etc.,  etc... . . .. .The  Pope  calls  the  attention 

of  France  to  the  difficulty  he  has  in  prevent¬ 
ing  an  open  rupture  with  that  country.  France 
is  busy  making  enemies  on  all  sides.  More 
troops  arc  needed  for  her  causeless  war  on  the 
Congo  and  Niger.  She  baa  just  bombarded 
a  town  in  Madagascar,  inflicting  “groat  loss” 
on  the  wretched  natives,  and  lioldly  invaded 
the  island.  She  has  also  sent  more  troops  to 
Touquin,  and  is  concentrating  a  large  fleet  in 
the  (  hiuese  Sea.  Bismarck  chuckles,  knowing 
that  from  150,000  to  75,WX)  choice  French  troops 
will  be  kept  away  on  these  expeditious  in  case 
ot  another  war.  Meanwhile  yesterday’s  cable 
announces  that  Prince  Bismarck  will  visit  the 
Emperor  William  during  the  stay  of  the  latter 
at  Gastahi,  aud  that  if  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  goes  to  G ostein  Count  Kalnoky,  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  ac¬ 
company  him.  It  is  rumored  that  King  Hum¬ 
bert  aud  Signor  Mancini,  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  may  also  visit  Gastviu  during  the 
Emperor  William's  stay  there.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  has  decided  that  if  his  health  does  uot 
improve  he  will  go  to  Kissingeu  at  the  end  of 
June  for  a  month,  and  will  afterward  proceed 

to  Gostein . William  Chambers,  LL.  D., 

the  well-known  London  publisher,  is  dead, 

aged  83  years . The  following  figures, 

giving  the  contrast  between  the  expenditure 
per  head  ou  war  and  education  in  the  various 
European  States,  which  have  been  compiled 
by  M.  Leon  Donnat,  a  Belgian  statistician, 
are  very  suggestive: 


Wa  r. 
8.  rf. 

France . a)  o 

England  ..IS  fi 

Holland . K  9 

Saxony . n  9 

Wurteniberg.il  9 

Uavnrla . tl  9 

Prussia . 10  11 


Kiluca- 
t  ion . 
s.  d. 


War. 

8.  (I. 

1  5  Russia . 10  2 

3  1  Denmark...  8  s 

0  3  Italy .  7  fi 

8  -I  Belgium  ....6  9 

1  9  Austria .  6  s 

3  fi  Switzerland  I  10 


Kducu 

tion. 

8. 

0  H 
4  7 
0  8 
2  3 
1  (i 
4  2 


This  comparison,  of  course,  takes  no  aecouu 
nf  the  frightful  waste  entailed  by  the  suerifie 
of  the  labor  of  able-bodied  men  ihiriug  th 

period  of  military  service . 

Lord  Dufl’eriu  has  arrived  in  Loudon  frou 

Egypt. . In  Madrid,  the  King  and  Queen 

of  Portugal  had  an  enthusiastic  popular  re 

(■option . The  Suez  Canal  Company  ha 

announced  that  it  purposes  to  commence  cut 
tiug  a  parallel  canal  aemss  the  isthmus  forth 
with,  and  has  applied  to  the  English  govern 
meut  for  support  in  obtaining  a  concession  01 

and  from  the  Khedive . Prince  Jeroun 

Napoleon  Jhfts  returned  to  France  from  Eng 
laud,  after  visiting  ex-Empress  Eugenie,. . , , 
i’en  detectives  will  accompany  the  Frencl 
representatives  at.  the  coronation  of  the  Czar 

. Count  do  Chambord  is  suffering  fron 

an  injury  to  his  leg,  which  will  require  1 

month  of  rest  . Much  agitation  still  ii 

Ireland  over  the  Pope’s  attempt  to  iuterfen 
in  Irish  polities.  The  Parnell  fund  which  lit 
discourages  ainouuts  to  over  AM, (XX),  aud  it  ha* 
been  decided  to  keep  the  subscription  list  opei 


until  £50,000  have  been  raised.  Several  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  at  London,  Sunday,  at  which 
appeals  for  subscriptions  to  the  fund  were 
made.  Here  also  Irishman  are  “resolving”  to 
contribute  liberally  to  it.  The  priests  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  obey  the  Pope,  often  against  their 
will,  and  so  will  most  of  the  “faithful”  in 
the  long  run.. More  “informers”  and  conse¬ 
quent  arrests  in  Ireland.  Irish-Ameiicans 
caught  with  dynamite  in  their  possession  in 
London,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  held 
for  trial.  England  is  greatly  surprised  that 
the  late  legislation  wrung  from  Parliament  in 
favor  of  Ireland,  does  not  at  once  make  the 
latter  forget  the  wrongs  of  centuries.  Hav¬ 
ing  heaped  all  sorts  of  cruelties  and  outrages 
on  Ireland  for  700  years,  aud  having  been  at 
last  forced  to  do  her  a  moderate  measure  of 
justice,  Britain  is  now  shocked  at  her  ingrati¬ 
tude  in  that,  instead  of  falling  on  her  knees  in 
thankfulness,  she  indignantly  demauds  a  di¬ 
vorce..... . 

Chili  and  Peru  have  definitely  signed  a  treaty 

of  peace . On  Wednesday,  May  28,  St. 

Blaize,  owned  by  Sir  F.  J ohnstone,  won  the 

great  Derby  race  at  Epsom . 

The  Oakes  Stakes  for  three-year-old  fillies  run 
at  Epsom  Downs  Friday,  was  won  by  Lord 

Roseberry’s  Bonny  Jean . The  £100,000 

Parliament  voted  for  promoting  emigration 
from  distressed  districts  in  Ireland  are  ex¬ 
pended. 


*  All  ladies  who  may  be  troubled  with 
nervous  prostration ;  who  suffer  from  organic 
difficulties;  who  have  a  sense  of  weariness 
and  a  feeling  of  lassitude;  who  are  languid  in 
the  morning;  in  whom  the  appetite  l'ur  food 
is  capricious  and  sleep  at  proper  hours  uncer¬ 
tain,  should  have  recourse  to  Mrs.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound. — Arte. 


Persons  wishing  to  purchase  fruit  farm  will 
do  well  to  read  advertisement  of  the  Hill 
Fruit  Farm  in  this  issue. — Adv. 


The  magical  cure  of  colds  and  coughs,  by 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  is  indisputable. — „4dr. 


Happiness  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  purchased 
at  so  small  a  cost  as  that  of  a  bottle  of  Hall’s 
Hair  Renewer. — Adv. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  May  2fi,  1SSS. 

Beans  axd  Peas. — The  demand  on  most  out  lets  con¬ 
tinues  moderate  oncl  careful,  and  covers  In  the  main 
simply  jobbing  parcels  to  satisfy  Immediate  wants. 

Beans— marrow,  tsv>,  prime.  $2.50(®?.55:  Beans,  me¬ 
dium,  W83,  Choice.  82.31V,(‘A85;  do.  pea.  $2JjO®2.Xi;  do. 
jvUtu*  kid  dry  1^2,  choice,  do.  red  kidney, 

18S2  choice.  6  lYwAfiO;  do.  turtle  soup.  $2.9003.001  do. 
foreign,  mediums.  $t.8nst  Peas,  green,  1*2, 

prime,  41.20®|L35;  do,  Southern,  b.  e.  per  two  oushcl 
bag,  $3(3,2.25.  r 

Breaostikfs  and  Provisions,— As  compared  with 
prices  a  w  eek  ago.  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is  2c* 
lower:  steamer  No.  2  red  Is  114c.  lower;  ungraded 
white  State  Is  .'Jo.  lower.  Rye— Western  is  1540.  lower. 
Canada  and  state  Is  Sc.  lower;  Corn— Ungraded 
mixed  l*  fie.  higher-  No.  S  la  Qc.  lower,  thus— No.  2 
mixed  Is  J^e.  lower;  mixed  Western,  la  8140,  lower; 
mixed  State  Is  2c.  lower;  whlto  State  I*  te.  higher. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meal — FLOOR — Market  dull  and  un¬ 
changed.  Quotations:  No.  1  $2.fiQ® AG>;  latter  extreme; 
superfine,  $3.8S®4.25.  latter  extreme:  common  to  fair 
extra  State.  $UUU.h&);  good  to  fancy  do.,  $*,4i«0.00; 
couunou  to  good  extra  Western,  $l.HU4.ei>:  good  to 
choice,  $4.tiG®$7.4();  common  to  good  extra  round 
hoop  whlo.  i(.l.V.«t,?5;  good  to  choice,  du.,  $«.80(,»&a>; 
eommou  extra  Minn.,  $U.*R|.73;  dear,  $r..*t -*,$.>, t»>; 
rye  mixture.  $5.o^o..Vh  straight,  patent. 

$(V.yc^;.Ui|  st.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  81.1.8.-. 
4.7*  ‘  -  -  “ 

wl 

Indies,  ,  _  _ 

closed  dull.  Southern  flour  dull,  unchanged.  Com 
mon  to  good  extra.  $L3a»5.l5:  good  to  choice, 
b.i5.  Uve  Hour  outer,  steady.  Superfine,  $V35®3.80. 
heed— Market  dull;  4(1  ft  aud  ft)  ft,  OtVoSlIe,;  80  ft.  921o 
@«r>e.;  UU  ft,  9.V  ,(.(,$  1.05;  sharps,  $  I,  libit,  la;  rye  feed, 
95e.®$l.  Corn  Meat,  dull;  Brandywine,  #:i.4e;  yellow 
Western.  *3.00*1,3.40.  ’  ' 

f  iler-  OX  liRAOt—WuKAT.— Export  ami  city  milling 
trade  light;  a  very  large  business  In  options;  .'losing 
nrm  at  a  shade  under  the  outside  prices.  Ungraded 
\\  Inter  red  nt  $l.of.,i  1,22  *v  steamer  No.  2  red,  $l.ir.‘*e: 
No.  2  red,  $1  aa^.i  1  22  for  canal  receipts  afloat,  $1.22 
(3 1 ,20U  for  rail  et  rtltlentes;  mixed  Winter,  $1.07;  Wlu- 
ter  red  Cauadu.  $1.20:  ungraded  white,  $l.W«ai.2S,  lat 
ter  for  State:  No,  2  red  seller  May,  $l.'AV,*,  1.21V  June, 
$l.‘2m-,t-l.C2;  July.  $1,221  fttLam:  August,  SUSlTil.r,^ 
September,  81. 2Pp  t l.’.'ihj,  HVE  Market  steady;  fall- 
export  demand;  71®73J4C  Western;  7.fci75c  Canada 
aud  State;  ear  lnt.s  and  boat-loads-  Canuda.  TV.  It  ut- 
I.KV  Market  nominal.  IUiu.ky  malt- Market  quiet; 

1  wo-rowed  State,  KUjCXte. :  six  row ed  do.,ieei.v$Lo2t«; 

Canuda.  9;y’,<i$U0.  Corn  -  Fairly  active  export  and 
a  moderate  home  trade  demand;  closing  llrui  at  the 
outside  quotations;  Ungrad.sl  mixed,  at  .IKStfitk"  No. 
3,  BVjiiBUtfi  Steamer  mixed,  in  elevator.  fiSL,c. 

delivered :  No,  2,  uWTi'ge.  In  elevator,  S.Vht,i  we  de¬ 
livered;  No.  3  mixed  seller.  Hay,  June, 

J’*  80 p- 

at  4  ffcoilSc; 

.  ...  .  .  --- — WBW-  - -  43>ne:  white 

do.,  Mty.ioV,  mixed  State,  51c;  w  hite  State,  59c.-  No. 

2  mixed  seller  May,  47Q®rl8c.;  June.  (75.,.*  isiie ; 
July,  1854®  19c;  August.  4»0«  I  :*ie:  September, 


pvas-wi.so,  ly.lUUJ  CUU1U1UU  ill  lliir  exir-!l,  Bl.liXl*. 

•a>:  good  to  very  choice,  *4.Wwi7.t»:  patent  Winter 
vheat  extra.  $ul>g',oi;  city  mills  extra,  for  West, 
tidies,  $.5.:xk..l.9m  South  America,  $.5.9.5, srt.u);  market 
d  dull.  .Soii||Mafe^tea 
to  £ 


fi.5Wet«r*C;  July,  OfiWtJ.ine;  AUglUt,  K8l*e 
tent  her.  **«6s0»Uc.  Oats— No.  2.  mixed. 
No.  2  whlto,  Ql^ii<458c:  mix  oil  wfu«$Ani. 

M  I  A  IXV.  1  .  I  e..  .  ,4  .  ... 


Prk-f* 


quoted  last.  $3tUXv2fi.6iL  Cut  meats  Pickled  belUes. 
Id  tt  average,  quoted  He.;  do.,  12  n>  Me.;  do.,  heavy, 
Mt(ic.;  pickled  shiulders,  fle;  ptcklod  hums.  12W13e.; 
smoked  shoulders,  9.q®9Jkc;  smoked  hams.  lii(»l4c. 
Middles — Long  clear  quoted  here  m,e;  at  West,  long 
and  short  elcar,  half  and  hnlf,  hf.sc.  Dresseo 

hog*,  clt,"  *-* -  A) - 

—Prime 
tl.7So*lt. 


snort  clear,  uau  ana  halt.  iiA^e.  Dresseo 
.  dry,  heavy  to  light,  9Wi  k^e.  pigs,  9Uc.  Lard 
me  steam  spot,  quoted  at  tl.SOuii  1.85c.;  Juue 
i U.79c.;  July,  ll.8a®U.66c.:  August.  U.&Ven.Sle; 


September,  n.73@U.75c.r  October,  11.56@11.58c:  seller 
year.  ll.SOfaU.87c;  city  steam  dull;  10.30c.  Refined 
quoted  n.85c,;  continent,  12.20@12.25c. 


Butter.— Business  continues  slow  and  easy.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  the  country  Indicate  that  dairymen  will 
soon  begin  to  pack,  and  this  leads  to  the  hope  that 
the  declining  tendency  may  exhaust  itself. 

Creamery,  fancy,  ssjc;  do.  choice,  22c;  do.  prime. 
20<&.?lc;  do.  fair  to  good,  lR@19e:  do.  ordinary,  MfitlTc; 
State  hnlf  firkin  tubs  and  palls,  best,  28c;  do.  do.  fine, 
21@22e-  do.  good.  I9@20c;  do.  fair,  1&518;  State  WeLsh 
tub*,  choice,  21c:  du.  good  to  prime,  W@2l)c;  do. 
fair  tei  good,  tteolSc;  Western  Imitation,  creamery, 
choice,  Western  do, good  to  prime,  lfigellc;  do. 

ordinary  to  fair,  l.ltelSe;  Western  factory',  best  cur¬ 
rent  make,  tT'A  lfio;  do.  fair  to  good  12«,  '.:V;  do,  ordi¬ 
nary.  9@11C. 

Cheese.— Fine  goc>ds  are  scarce.  Slightly  faulty 
goods  are  doing  well,  and  are  likely  to  sell  out  pretty 
close  Full  skims  more  or  less  unsettled. 

State  raetory,  choice,  12@t2Mc.;  do.,  good  to  prime, 
11W@1]J4C-  do.  part,  s k Lm s , ..  1 1140 ;  Cifilo  llats.choice. 
119rjc'r  d.j.  good  to  prime,  tim.  iiWc;  creamery  skims, 
choice,  V4&nici  do.  good,  UM@7c;  do,  fair, 
skims,  poor,  5'«i-7>:4<.'. 

Cotton, — The  market  Is  very  dull  and  weak,  the 
supply  being  much  greater  than  the  demand.  The 
downward  turn  on  values  took  a  more  decided  change 
thau  for  some  time  past.  The  Southern  markets  are 
all  dull  and  quiei.  Spots  are  dull  and  weak. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  ou  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands 
and 

Florida. 

Ordinary... .  8 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  7-16 

Good  Ordinary  .  ‘A\ 

Strict.  Good  Ordinary .  9  15-16 

Low  Middling . 10  7-lfi 

Strict  Low  Middling .  KI4i 

Middling .  10  15-16 

Good  Middling .  11  5-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  9-lfi 

Middling  Fair .  12  l-lfi 

Fair .  1213-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  7  7-16  |  Low  Middling .  8  15-16 

Strict. Good  Ord....  8?i  |  Middling .  10  1-16 

Dried  Fruits.— A  light  trade  doing,  with  choice 
apples  most  in  favor.  Quotations  remain  nominally 
unchanged  oil  all  grades.  The  suply  appears  to  be 
scattered  somewhat. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good  7<S»Se.;  do.  fine 
to  choice.  *>a@9c.:  do.  fancy,  9l4(ss9(-4e.:  Western, 
ordinary.  7@7qe-;  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  7t*@7fiic; 
do.  do.,  choice  lots,  8  A-N^c. ;  State,  sliced.  g®9i*v.  do. 
quarter-,.  *  j  Stec.  ;  apples,  evaporated,  Uwl2c.:  do. 
choice,  ring  cut,  ijujlte.:  do.,  fanev  selections,  14^7; 
15c;  peaches.  Southern,  Bnjlftv.  do..  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  9.7c  18;  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  7@.p)c.;  evapo¬ 
rated  peaches,  peeled  19@23c.;  do,  do.,  uopeeled, 
15c.:  do.  unpeclcd  peaches,  halves.  6c®c.  •  do.  do., 
quarters.  .5<5Hc. ;  plums,  Southern.  lUgiteqe.;  do., 
state,  llkitloVjc.;  cherries,  27r.'2ic,:  blackberries,  8U 
@9c.:  rasptierrlt-s.  33@34c.;  huckleberries,  )3®13^c. 

Fresh  FRurre.— Maryland  strawberries  In  fair  sup¬ 
ply  .  Quality  Is  only  fair,  the  business  showing  effects 
of  cold  weather,  and  most  sales  arc  trom  14@20c. 
though  a  few  fancies  exceed  that.  Norfolks  and 
North  Caro  Unas  slow  at  about  quotations.  North 
Carolina  cherries  brought  15@20e.  for  prime  red,  but 
small  white  slow  above  me.  Quite  a  throw-in  of 
peaches  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alubuma, 
and  have  to  be  prime  to  bring  $3@3  per  W-crate. 
Apples  In  light  supply  and  held  firmly,  but  ruling 
slow, 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  per  quart,  I4@2dc.:  do., 
Norfolk,  seedling,  per  quart,  8@12c ;  do.  Norfolk 
scarlet,  per  quart,  6@Sc;  do.  N.  C.,  ?  qt„  I0@.13c.; 
do.  y Charleston,  prime.  P  quart.  '.2. v He.;  do.,  do., 
poor,  P  quart,  vjsltie.;  cherries,  N.  C.,  red,  V  ?■,  l.V.o 
20c.;  do.,  do.,  small  white,  10@12e.;  apples.  Russets, 
$4@5;  do.  Baldwins,  p  barrel.  $tet5.50;  do.  Inferior, 
P  barrel,  <;LOO;  peanut-.  Virginia,  hand-picked, 
P  ®-,  8*»ia9c.;  do.,  do.,  farmers*  fancy,  7*4<'0TteC.;  do., 
do.,  good  to  prime.  rtl*ifl)*c- 

Eoos.— General  business  lacks  spirit. 

State  and  Pennsylvania  in  bbl>..  V  dozen.  19@ 
19q.o;  Western,  choice,  lSqjiJlsj^c;  Western,  fair  to 
good,  ITVjAlSc;  Canadian,  lsAjwlSc;  Southern  best. 
'■«'(  do.  Inferior,  12@  14c;  duck  eggs,  16@20c;  geese,  2- 
0v32c. 

Hay  and  Straw.— The  demand  for  prime  hay  Is 
only  moderate  and  the  supply  is  quite  liberal,  but 
the  tone  of  prices  continues  firm.  Medium  grades 
under  neglect.  Rye  straw  dull  and  quiet.  Oat  straw 
a  shade  firmer. 

Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  per  Ilk)  tts,  9()@95c;  do.  No.  2.  good, 
su.'XVtjc:  d<*.  No.  medium.  AV.t  We;  do.  clover  mixed, 
(XbifiOc;  do.  shipping,  NV'fiOc;  do.  clo  ver,  41\u,.tPc;  straw. 
No.  1  rye,  rrvi.GA-;  do.  No.  2  rye,  40c;  do.  oat,  40c. 


New 

Orleans  Texas, 

and  Gulf. 

8*  VA 

8  11-16  8  U-16 

914  9!4 

10  3-16  10  3-16 

10  11-16  1011-16 

a  a 

a  S-16  a  s-ifi 

a  9-16  a  9-16 

a  is-16  a  18-is 

12  5-16  12  5-16 

13  1-16  13  1-16 


Hops.  -Business  continues  slow.  It  seems  next  to 
Impossible  to  sell  anything  "on  the  market"  except 
at  70c.  or  under,  while  brewers  still  hold  off  as  much 
as  possible. 

N.  V.  State,  cron  of  1882.  prime  to  choice,  71)m75c;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  6.w TVc;  do.,  do.,  low  grades.  65@07e; 
do.,  crop  of  1S-H,  good  to  choice,  ftVvfioc:  do.,  old  olds, 
55c:  Pastern,  cron  of  l'X2.  fair  to  choice,  t»g72; 
Pacific  Coast,  do.,  do..  kVa  70. 


Poultry  and  Gark.-LIvo  Poultry-The  market 
for  fowls  continues  weak  and  Irregular,  with  14c. 
the  nominal  top  price  Tor  Western.  Turkeys  very 
dull  and  Irregular.  Ducks  aud  geese  slow.  Spring 
chickens  in  liberal  sup;  ly  and  mostly  of  small  size, 
aud  .selling  very  slow  ut  from  2f*.  to  SBc.  V  ». 


aud  Jersey,  lie.;  do.  State.  J4c.;  do.  Western,  M. 
Southern,  13<j  13f«c.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  aud  youn 
■(■vte;  turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa.,  l.v-lic:  do.  Wet 
ern,  12i<t*c;  ducks.  State.  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  f  pal 
$1.0lX)4. l/wW:  do,,  ^  «(o,  Sout 

ern.  P  lMiir,  otcJX-.  ge.-se.  Southern  ,•  pair.  *1 
hl2su  do.  Western,  p  pair,  L13oj$1.2fi;  do.,  State.  P 
nd  Je--—  “  — *-  • 


and  Jersey,  >(  pair.  1.2S@$US0. 


Dukssko  Poultry.— Philadelphia  Spring  chickens 
are  plonrv  and  slow,  with  prices  weaker.  Large  and 
small  dl Olcult  above  45c.  Iced  fowls  and  t  hickens 
plenty  aud  slow,  with  16c.  extreme  for  dry-picked, 
and  difficult  to  reach.  Fresh  turkeys  very  slow.  A 
few  Philadelphia  Spring  ducks  have  sold  at  40c.  tt 
Old  ducks  slow  and  Irregular. 


VtiKSlt  DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  prime.  IteiUo. ;  do,  poor  to  fair,  14@15c. 
springs,  Philadelphia,  Urge,  50 j  55c.:  do.,  small, 
45@50C.:  chickens,  ilo..  roasters,  W  ft..  311c.;  fowls. 
Philadelphia,  dry  l  icked,  prime,  h@17c.:  do..  State 
and  Western,  dry  picked,  15@16c.;  do.,  do.,  scalded. 
15c.;  do.,  fair  to  good,  lX.i  14. 


G am K.  There  are  Still  some  small  wild  squabs  here, 
offering  at  75c.  per  dozen,  but  very  slow,  a  few  stall- 
fed  shot  wild  pigeons  from  shooting  matches  are  ou 
the  way.  Tame  squabs  firm. 


Wild  squabs  P  dozen.  77>e. ;  do.  pigeons,  p  dtizen, 
$1.7.5;  tame  squabs,  light,  V  dor.,  $3.50@3.75:  do.  dark, 
per  doz..  $2.5,1,  tame  pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  5ix.ii 
b’c.;  English  snipe,  fresh  killed,  do*..  $2.aivi2.25 
Plover,  fresh  killed,  p  doz.  $1.51'm>1.75;  suud  snipe, 
4bqfi0c. 


Rice — The  demand  for  domestic  has  been  moder¬ 
ately  active  trom  regular  trade  sources  and  at  the 
steady  races,  but  beyond  this  operators  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  much  to  report.  Supplies  arc  fair  and 
about  nil  available. 


Carolina,  choice,  fi%37e.;  do.,  good  to  prime,  6‘4@ 
G5^c.:  do.,  common  to  fair,  5*.i@6c.r  Louisiana,  5@6c.; 
Rangoon,  in  bond.  2«<(!52(hc,:  do.,  duty  paid,  5@5h$c.; 
Patna,  duty  paid,  55*@5%e. 

Refinep  SuoAR-Out  loaf,  ?•  lb,  !%c.i  crushed.  9WC.T 
cubes,  9@9tec.;  powdered,  9taDMc.;  granulated,  ?  13-16®* 
SZic;  mould  “A,"  ss^c.;  eonfeclloners’  "A,"  SWe.r 
cofiee  "A  '■  standard.  coffee  off  “A."  8@8tic.t 
white,  extra  ■‘C,"  Use.:  extra  “C,"  75(jr<57:i,c-:  “C," 
73gC.»;Usc.;  yellow  “C,"  7>g@,(qc.;  yellow,  (%<■/. 7c. 

Tobacco— Kentucky  qnlet,  unchanged;  seed  leaf 
more  active;  1882,  New  England,  lha  19c;  1881, do.,  12® 
25c;  1382  Pennsylvania,  15@32c.;  188]  State,  private 
terms:  1881  Pennsylvania,  8@14e;  Havana.  tsScouSsl.  15; 
Sumatra,  $1.  lo@$l .  8), 

VKiiETABLEa.— New  Bermuda  aud  prime  well-culled 
Southern  are  in  fair  request  and  steadily  held.  Old 
potatoes  plenty  and  dull,  with  outside  figures  ex- 
remc  and  only  possible  for  choice  lots.  Mary 
and  peas  arrived  yesterday  and  were  put  out 
at  $1.50® 5. no  per  bbl.  York  River  peas  pltnty  and 
slow,  with  $3  per  bbL  the  top  and  some  sold  at  $2.  11. 
Norfolk  peas  slow  and  easier.  Norfolk  cabbage 
slightly  easier.  Other  vegetables  about  as  quoted. 

Cabbage,  Florida,  new.  per  crate,  $;.5p@2.5fi;  do. 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  e  bbl,  $1,506*3.51  -  do. 
Norfolk,  per  bbl.,  $2(22.75;  potatoes,  Bermuda,  new. 
>  bbl.,  $6.Mi@fi.5();  do.  Maine  Rose.  V  double-head 
bbl.,  $2.(06jS.OO;  do.  Southern.  new,$5A0®5.0h:  do.  Wes¬ 
tern  N.  Y.,  do..  *2J»«1-173;  beets,  L.  I„  V  IbJ  bunches, 
go@6;  kale,  L.  L,  V  bbl,  W@3nc.;  spinach,  L.  L,  e  bU, 
■'skd-lllc.;  naparagTifi,  Jersey,  f  dozen.  75.v,v$i.qj;  q0., 
do,  Oyster  Bay,  do.;  p  dozen.  $i.25@$2;  gr 
Norfolk,  per  fialf-bbl.  crate,  do.  York  BUver, 

*  bbl.,  gi'JXSS;  do.  Md.  do.,  $4.5ivsr,;  string  i*ean-. 
Savannah,  $l.75@i3L  do.  Charlesujn  $1.5CXs,2a»j-.  do. 
Fla.,  round,  r  crate.  $t@!JiO:  do.  flat.  do.. 
do.  wax,  $lfitl.Sh  tomatoes.  Fla.,  F  bushel  crate, 
$3@2.75:  do.  Bermuda,  e-  box,  3g<165c.|  onions,  Ber¬ 
muda,  V  crate,  $1@1214. 

Woot— A  very  dull  market  must  be  noted;  holders 
will  accept  any  reasonable  bid  for  old  stock.  New 
Texas  ami  California  grades  are  in  light  supply. 

New  Spring  Texas.  2:Vai2fic 
Texas  aud  California,  lt@7G 
Fall  Texas,  15@19c. 


;  old  do..  I5@28c;  scoured 
c;  Fall  Callfornla.l  v823t-iC 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Yore.  Saturday.  May  3$,  jcjpj 

Breves.— Total  for  six  days,  12,33:  head,  against 
11,607  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Poor  to  medium  stiller*  sold  at  9*t@nHc.  to  dress  556* 
56  ft.,  and  stable-fed  cattle  from  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn., 
at  the  extremes  of  liqai^e.,  to  dress  35@57  n>., 
mainly  at  llMs@12iac„  to  dress  56  h.  Corn-fed  bul. 
locks  sold  at  ll®13J4c,,  to  dress  35®56  P.  Rough 
oxen  90 Id  at  9J4@linyc„  to  dl-eaa  53  i  .  and  still  bulls  at 
$5.35@#5.4fi.  Massachusetts  steers  and  oxen  T  and  6 
years  old),  2,bll  ft,  at  $7  lte  -Stable  fed  steers,  t,6S-i  ft. 
12}4c.  57  ft;  do.. L350 a.  at  12’4c.5fi  ft  lcss$l  per  head:  do.. 
1,35,5  ft,  at  1214c.  Ohio  steers,  1.285  ft,  at  12c.  56  lb,  less 
$t  per  head.  Kentucky  stlllers,  1,071  lb.  at  liyc.  5« 
lh.  Kansas  steers,  1,328  lb,  at  $6.83:  Michigan  do., 

I, 231  lb,  at  Hfce,,  56  lb;  do.,  1.098  lb.  at  Ul*c.:  do,,  1,172 
ft,  at  ll«q.  Missouri  steers,  1,097  ft.  at  12 ‘qc.,  56  ft 
less  $1  per  head;  do.,  I,2s7  ft,  at  12c.  Michigan  oxen 

II, 570  1b.  at  lC*ic.,  35  a.  Illinois  steers.  l.JK  ft,  at  $6.90 
do.,  1,395  16,  at  12c.  and  $1  per  head;  do.,  1,154  ft,  a 
2c..  less  $l  per  head;  do..  1,136  ft,  at  113*0. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves,  sold  slowly  at  SiA3i4c. 
very  few  at  the  outside  figure.  Veals  were  dull  at 
hardy  sustained  prl  c-  with  fair  to  prime  telling  at 
.-.te.yfiUc,  a  few  choice  at  7c.  Stnafl  lots  of  fed  calves 
sold  at  !  ctqjo.  City  sold  at  7®iuc.  for  common  to 
prime.  Country  dressed  sold  at  7u9e.  and  dressed 
buttermilk  calves  at  5®6c.  The  arrivals  of  live  calves 
again  exceed  td.teo  head  for  si:,  duvs,  and  prices  have 
run  down  full  as  low  as  at  the  close  of  lust  week, 
fed  calves.  156  ft.  nt  11*0;  do.  153  ft.  at  4c;  buttermilk 
calves,  152  ft,  at  S!^c;  do.  125  ft.  at  8Ue.  Veals.  132  ft, 
nt  fitfic:  do.  tX  ft,  at  (Sc;  do.  126  ft.  at  6c:  do.  126  ft.  at 
5814c,  aud  do.  112  ft,  nt  $5.7X1 

Sheep  .,ND  Lambs.— Total  receipts  far  -ix days 24,713) 
IumU  against  rt  (.052  head  for  the  corresponding  lime  last 
week,  tin i a.  but  butchers  bn>  .iij;  u  little  sg.uir^ 

ltlgly.  Culls  sold  at  4gt(qc,  and  very  common  to 
prime  clipped  sheep  at  $3.15,56.50.  The  few  lumba  on 
the  market  sold  at  strong  prices.  !>.v'.4*c  being  ob¬ 
tained  for  two  cars  of  Virginias.  Ohio  s-heep.  iu7  ft.  an 
6*»C.;  do..  84  ft.  at  $6.30;  <fi>,  ?2  1b.  at  OGc-  Virginia 
lambs.  GC  ft .  n t  4qc-  State  ewes,  :•*  ft,  nt  i'»c.  State 
lambs,  fioib,  at  St^c. 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days.  2,782  head,  against 
18,711  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  The  market 
was  dull  and  prices  t^c.  lower.  Common  to  prime 
quoted  at  $7.10® 7.40.  Country  dressed  unchanged. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 
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tax  Jl)c  JJgmrj. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUTHFUD  DE¬ 
SIGNERS. 

Sometimes  from  hint*  the  pencil’s  art 
May  to  plain  tluniea,  new  charms  impart, 

So  ye,  whose  bands  possess  the  skill 
To  mould  the  beautiful  at  will. 

Whose  praise  perhaps  Is  still  unsung 
Bedeck  the  Column  for  the  Young, 

With  some  l  air  scene,  some  bright  design 
Of  clustering  llowers,  or  trailing  vine; 

Or  latticed  arch,  with  ivy  green 
Entwining  all  the  burs  between; 

Or  trees  bent  low  with  ripening  fruit: 

A  shepherd  pluying  on  his  flute; 

Sheep  feeding  on  u  dizzy  ridge; 

A  country  road,  a  rustic  bridge; 

A  winding  stream,  u  rurul  mill; 

A  steeple  rising  o'er  a  hill; 

A  schoolhonse  in  the  vale  below 
With  pupils  building  forts  of  snow; 

Or  game  of  ball,  where  merry  shout 
Proel  alms  afar  that  “School  Is  out;” 

A  herd  of  deer  on  Western  plain 
Affrighted  by  a  railway  train; 

A  noble  ship  with  towering  mast 
All  safe  in  port,  and  anchored  fast; 

A  glimpse  of  distant  waterfall 
Leaping  adown  a  cocky  wall; 

Castles  with  turrets,  gnarled  oak  trees; 

Willows  that  wave  with  lightest  breeze; 

Birds  hastening  to  their  dear  home  nest 
With  fluttering  wings,  aud  throbbing  breast; 

An  aged  man  111  easy  chair 

Circled  with  youth*  and  maidens  fair; 

A  wreath,  from  which  the  Column’s  name 
May  look  as  from  a  lovely  frame. 

Inspiring  writers  with  their  pens, 

For  past  neglect,  to  make  amends. 

Sophia  C.  Gakkett. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Although  it  is  rather  late  to  make  these 
remarks,  a  few  hints  offer  ml  may  be  of  some 
value  to  the  Cousins,  so  1  will  present  them 
believing  it  will  do  no  barm.  "Better  late  than 
never'’  is  my  motto.  It  is  better  to  have  pu- 
tieuce  and  wait  until  the  ground  is  warm  and 
free  from  frost  before  plowing  or  spading  the 
garden  in  the  Spring ;  nothing  is  gained  by 
preparing  the  ground  or  planting  anything 
until  the  soil  is  warm  and  free  from  frost. 
Many  persons  plow  or  cultivate  the  garden 
when  the  soil  is  too  wet;  they  should  have 
patience  in  this  also  and  wait  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  for  w  hen  cultivated  when  too  wet 
it  leaves  the  soil  in  a  bad  condition.  Every 
garden  should  be  laid  out  methodically;  in 
one  to  be  cultivated  with  the  plow  the  rows 
should  all  extend  in  one  direction  (the  length 
of  the  field  is  always  best — U.  M.) ;  in  a  smaller 
garden,  to  be  cultivated  w  ith  the  hoe,  the  beds 
or  t  ows  can  be  laid  out  according  to  some  de¬ 
sign.  Several  of  the  catalogues  advertised  iu 
the  Rural  contain  excellent  designs;  among 
these  Robert  Buist’s,  1).  M.  Kerry’s  and  Dreer’s 
are  excellent.  The  majority  of  country  gar¬ 
dens  are  not  laid  out  neatly  or  orderly,  but  the 
lteds  are  put  wherever  there  is  room  lor  them 
w  ith  the  excuse  that  "the  thiugs  w  ill  grow  one 
way  as  well  as  another;1’  of  course  they  will 
grow  as  well,  but  we  should  have  a  little  pride 
aud  order  in  the  ganleu  as  well  as  anywhere 
else.  A  garden  thus  laid  out  combines  both 
usefulness  and  beauty. 

Good  farmers  are  careful  in  planting  their 
corn,  to  keep  the  rows  straight,  aud  to  keep 
the  corn  clear  of  weeds  after  it  comes  up. 
The  good  intelligent  farmer  is  also  careful  to 
keep  his  laud  in  as  productive  a  condition  as 
possible,  by  well  manuring  it  aud  bv  thorough 
cultivation,  because  he  knows  that  he  will  be 
well  repaid  lor  all  his  labor  at  harvest  time. 
This  is  the  w  ay  it  should  be  in  the  garden; 
the  soil  should  be  properly  prepared  aud  only 
the  best  seed  used  and  after  tin;  vegetal  ties  are 
up  they  should  be  carefully  cultivated  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  aud  to  have  the  soil  in  a  loose 
condition. 

The  seeds  for  the  garden  should  be  well  se¬ 
lected,  and  of  the  first  quality :  it  is  better  to 
i  end  to  some  old  reliable  dealer  for  seeds  as  you 
then  w  ill  be  likely  to  get  good  ones.  A  great 
deal  of  the  cheap  seed  advertised  in  some  of 
the  paper's  turns  out  to  be  worthless,  so  that  it 
is  really  dear  after  all.  There  should  be  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  in 
the  field,  as  some  kinds  of  vegetables  ar  e 
hard  on  the  soil  m  the  garden  just  the  same  as 
wheat  is  hard  on  the  soil  in  the  field.  Well 
rotted  manure  is  iu  most  cases  believed  to  be 
the  best,  fertilizer  although  guano,  ground 
bone,  super-phosphate,  etc  ,  arc  excellent  in 
their  way.  By  a  little  careful  management, 
two  or  three  crops  can  be  grown  on  one  piece 
of  laud  in  a  season ;  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  past 
its  prime  it  may  bo  removed  and  another 
pluuted  in  its  place. 

Tomatoes  should  be  staked  or  tied  up  to 
racks;  they  not  only  look  better  than  when 
they  ale  sprawling  over  the  ground,  but  they 
do  better  also:  they  are  not  as  apt  to  rot,  and 
they  ripen  better  and  evencr  as  they  are  more 
exposed  to  the  sun.  There  uru  various  reme¬ 
dies  recommended  for  the  cabbage  worm,  but 
the  most  effectual  I  have  found  is  Persian 
Insect  Powder,  made  of  powdered  leaves  of 
Pyrethum  roseum.  Evening  is  the  best  time 
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for  transplanting  cabbage,  tomato,  etc.,  from 
the  hot  boil  to  the  garden. 

Kohl-Rabi  is  a  vegetable  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  cabbage  ami  turnip  and  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  either.  Asparagus  is  a 
delicious  vegetable  of  much  easier  cultivation 
than  is  usually  supposed;  it  should  be  iu  every 
garden. 

For  early  peas  American  Wonder,  Tom 
Thumb,  etc.,  are  good;  Champion  of  England 
is  good  for  the  main  crop.  Celery  may  be 
planted  in  trenches  (the  custom  of  plautiug  in 
trenches  is  not  practiced  much  now,  banking 
up  being  fully  as  good  a  method  and  requiring 
much  less  work. — l',  M.)  aud  blanched  by 
drawing  the  dirt  iu  around  it,  or  it  may  lie 
planted  iu  rows  and  blanched  by  drawing  up 
the  dirt  around  it  ;  during  warm  weather  it 
should  be  well  watered  every  day  or  two  with 
soapsuds. 

A  great  deal  wore  might  be  said  upon  this 
subject  but  this  is  too  long  now.  A  well  made, 
well  kept  garden  is  iu  my  opinion  oue  of  the 
most,  attractive  spots  about,  a  borne. 

Walter  Franks. 

[It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  receive  more 
such  interesting  and  instructive  articles  as 
this.  Walter  liandles  his  subject  much  hotter 
than  many  a  man  would,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  many  Cousins.  Lt  is 
worth  reading  carefully,  aud  Uncle  Mark 
hopes  that  those  who  do  read  it  will  be  benefited 
thereby.  Will  not  more  of  the  Cousins  follow 
Walter  Franks’  example  1 — Uncle  Mark.] 


Otir  Cousin  must  remember  that  no  matter 
how  dissipated  a  utan  may  be,  the  old  adage, 
"a  man’s  a  man  for  a1  that,”  remains  true. — 
Uncle  Mark.] 

Uncle  Mark:— Walter  Frank’s  letter  in  the 
Rural  of  May  19  on  Strawberries  and  the 
choice  of  varieties  is  excellent,  aud  his  methods 
are  good,  but  the  White  Grub  is  sometimes 
destructive  to  the  hill  system,  as  I  have  found 
out,  which  may  disappoint  some  of  the 
Cousins.  If  they  will  set.  the  plants  IS  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  aud  allow  them  to  make  a 
runner  plant  each  side,  which  will  make  a 
continuous  row  of  plants  six  inches  apart,  and 
then  allow  each  plaut  to  grow  two  runners  to 
be  spotted  to  the  right  and  left  six  inches 
distant  from  main  row  (if  the  younger  plants 
do  not  furnish  runners  sufficient,  use  runners 
from  the  older  ones),  they  will  now  have  tluee 
rows  with  plants  “six  inches  apart”  each 
way,  which  a  great.  “  Strawberry  King  ”*  says 
is  the  uearest  to  the  ideal  Strawberry  row. 
W ith  this  method  and  limiting  the  choice  of 
varieties  to  Cousin  Walter  Franks  selection, 
aud  following  his  method  of  mulching,  etc., 
the  Cousins  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
fruit  they  can  raise  from  100  plants. 

Your  nephew,  r.  w.  s. 

Elmer,  N.  J. 

- *  Pres.  Purker  Earle. 
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Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  hy  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  fluking  Pow¬ 
der. 


In  Itoftles  Sold  at  n  reasonable  price. 
The  llot-slord  Almanac  anti  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Ru m  ford  'Che m leal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.M.  ANTIION  V  .  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST. 


Addir  Stone: — 1,  I  would  like  to  know  the 
name  and  habits  of  the  white  insects  on  the 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  have  written,  but  the  truth  is,  I 
have  had  nothing  interesting  to  write  about. 
1  had  very  poor  luck  with  t  he  melon  seeds  you 
sent  me,  only  three  came  up;  there  were  two 
little  melons  grew  on  them  but  they  only  got 
to  be  about  five  inches  long.  I  suppose  it  was 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather  that,  they  grew 
so  poorly.  But  we  never  had  suc  h  nice  house 
plants,  and  those  so  free  from  insects  as  we 
have  had  this  Winter.  We  have  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  Cactus  Family,  Begonias,  an 
Oleander,  a  Heliotrope,  Geraniums  and  an 
Amaryllis  which  is  nearly  in  bloom,  and  many 
other  plants.  We  have  also  a  very  nice 
Chinese  Primrose,  which  now  contains  thirty 
blossoms  aud  is  loaded  with  buds;  and 
here  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Cousins  especially  those 
who  have  a  north  window,  if  they  will  pro¬ 
cure  the  single  variety  of  Chinese  Primrose 
aud  give  it  good  care  they  will  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plant  through  the  Winter  mouths;  care 
should  be  taken,  however,  that  it  be  not 
changed  from  oue  place  to  another,  and  that, 
water  does  not  fall  ui>ou  the  buds,  beouuse 
they  would  be  likely  to  blast.  Uncle  Mark 
will  you  please  tell  mo  at  what  age  the  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees  should  be  budded,  and  if  di¬ 
rections  for  other  trees  should  be  followed  in 
budding  them?  I  have  two  that  1  wish  to  have 
budded  but  I  live  quite  a  distance  from  any 
florist.  I  can  however  procure  buds  here. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.  Y our  niece,  a.  l.  e. 

[You  can  bud  your  Orange  and  Lemon  trees 
when  about  two  years  old.  Select  buds  with 
well  developed  eyes.  You  may  bud  as  in  ease 
of  other  trees.— Uncle  Mark.] 

Uncle  Mark: — I  think  Clem  Auldon  on  the 
drunkard  in  the  Rural  of  March  10,  page 
153,  ought  to  be  replied  to.  He  would  rebuke 
a  person  for  calling  a  drunkard  a  brute,  how¬ 
ever  hard  a  name  it  may  seem  to  be.  I  think 
we  may  take  another  view  iu  applying  it  to  a 
drunkard.  Where  is  the  brute  that  will  so 
basely  lower  its  condition  as  will  a  man/  iu 
my  opinion  there  is  no  word  in  the  dictionary 
dreadful  enough  to  express  the  degredation  of 
the  drunkard.  To  speak  of  p hi lantl trophy — I 
think  that  goodness  will  cease  to  be  a  virtue  iu 
the  east;  of  upholding  the  drunkard.  We  need 
a  hell  of  fire  anti  brimstone  in  the  form  of 
stmi  censure  to  eradicate  the  drunkard  and 
his  sine.  For  ages  druukards  have  been  re¬ 
penting  aud  being  lifted  up  by  Christian  phi¬ 
lanthropists.  Ls  it  any  wonder  that  man  is 
slowly  lm  surely  loosening  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment/  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
men  acted  like  men.  But  the  drunkard  is  up¬ 
on  the  stage  before  the  whole  world,  and  those 
who  look  ujx.*u  him  only  with  a  pitying  eye, 
uphold  him  as  he  throws  about  himself  the 
cloak  of  drunkenness,  as  it  cover  to  his  many 
sins.  But  those  who  stand  behind  the  scenes 
and  witness  the  many  sufferings  caused  by 
the  drunkard’s  iniquity  cannot  feel  to  act  the 
part,  of  a  Christian  philanthropist. 

Helen  Lei  ken, 

[Unde  Mark  is  glad  to  see  that  the  Cousin 
abhors  drunkenness,  but  dot*  she  show  as 
much  charity  as  the  true  woman  ought/  Al¬ 
though  Uncle  Mark  thinks  it  would  be  unwise 
in  any  w  oman  attaching  herself  for  life  to  a 
person  who  indulges  in  strong  drink,  at  the 
same  time  he  does  approve  of  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy,  aud  believes  that,  woman  can  exercise 
a  great  power  in  raising  up  fallen  manhood. 


Acharia  leaves?  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  Coleuses 
tinning  black  just  above  the  roots  and  toppling 
over?  3,  Should  Smilax  turning  yuilow  be 
turned  down  and  not  watered  until  August/ 
4.  Is  there  auyr  remedy  for  mealy  bugs  on 
plants/ 

Axs. — 1.  Examination  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  seems  to  indicate  that  the  white  substance 
referred  to  is  an  exudation  of  a  sugary  nature 
from  the  leaf  and  stem.  It  is  very  prevalent 
upon  this  specie  of  plant.  2.  It  is  evidently 
caused  by  too  much  moisture,  and  its  probably 
known  among  florists  as  “dampening  oil',7' 
Use  care  in  the  amount  of  water  applied. 
3.  Yes.  4.  Brush  them  off  carefully  with  a 
small  clean  paint  brush,  or  you  may  wash  the 
plants  with  whale  oil  soup. 

W.  //. .  Lumberport ,  West  Va, — You  wil 
find  directions  for  planting  your  seeds  in  the 
Youths’  Column  of  May  2fl.  The  nut  you  re¬ 
fer  to  is  Meghnrhiza  CaBfOrufCa  (it  has  no 
common  name)  the  seed  of  a  vine  growing  in 
California.  You  may  plant  it  the  same  as 

the  others. 

- -  - 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

Nellie  G.  Wescott,  Eddie  A.  Wescott,  Charley 
E.  Fay,  Geo.  P.  Bryant,  Evelyn  Skinner,  Eliza 
Hanford,  Wilton  B.  Hanford,  Eddie  S.  Brott. 
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THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Ginntfi  nnd  Little  (limits.  “  Special*” 

For  Ensilage.  Stock 
Raise n*  Si  Dairymen 
Onr  18HX Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  are  now  ready 
They  are  the  II neat  we 
have  ever  produced, 
and  (luunmli ft  the 
best  in  the  market,  tio 
not  wait  untl'  you 
want  to  use  a  cut  ter 
before  you  order,  lor 
we  have already  book 
ed  many  order*  for 
curly  delivery.  If  our;C'utters*nre  not  represented  in 
your  vicinity  please  write  us  for  prices.  Send  for  our 
llluBtralcd  circular  to  E.  \V.  BOSS  A  Co.. 
Mention  Kuril!  New-Yorker.  ImiIiom.  S'.  Y. 


A  25e.  HOTTER  A  I  I  Pill© 

K  I  make*  fl  i , lilioit-.  Hot  MLLCIl  O 

fit  ROOT  BEER 

r  EXTRACT 

/Just  the  thing  for  the  hayflehl,  work¬ 
shop  nr  table.  No  boiling  or  (draining. 
1  Made  from  Dandelion.  Hops.  Ginger, 
3  Ac.  Children  can  drink  it;  in  prefer 
|  able  to  iu-  water-,  doe*  not  Intoxicate. 
I  Faekairex  of  the  lierli*  scut  for  ‘il >  ct*. 
I'll  AS. li.CAHTEH|litavrll, .11  tuw 


FOUR  VERY  FINE  ELEGANTLY  BREL  YOUNG 


Two  of  them  Flrat  I’rlze  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ONE  FINK 

“CLAY”  STALLION, 

Half  Brother  to  Hopeful. 

FIVE  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS. 

Two  of  them  Winner*  of  Sweepstake  Prize*  over  all 
Draft  Horses  at  N.  Y.  Stub-  Fair.  Also  Mures  aud 
Fillies  of  both  breeds.  All  for  sale  cheap. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Largest  herd  In  the  world. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

80IITHS  A  POWELL, 

Nyracuae,  N  Y. 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO 
Kennett  Square,  Pa, 


.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS  SELF- 

_ Loading.  Self-Dumping  Scraper. 


For  the  Prweervattor  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta¬ 
ble*.  During  the  10  years  it 
bn*  proved  the  only  practical 
Evaporator  const  meted,  and 
operated  on  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  1 1  >»  t  lio 
cheapest  niaufilue  sold  for 
quantity  and  quality  produc¬ 
ed,  and  is  the  only  on*  that 
wul  do  as  much  or  nun  than 
is  guaranteed.  Itwillovapor- 
abi  ibntbtc  the  amount  of  any 
1  other  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
besides  t  ho  quality  of  the 
work  1*  far  superior,  as  all 
c-uti  Ins  m  by  inquiring  of  tirst- 
claa*  ii. 

Bi«rou.  It  t*  prnetically  lire 

firnnf.  Koud  lor  out  citcm- 
ATT  and  iovnatigate  before 
,  buying  Manufactured  by 

■a.  1C  4  J.  M  SPROUT, 
i  M nnry.  Lycoming  Co.,  I’il, 

t"i  the  Rant*  ru.  Middle,  anti 
boat  hern  State*,  and  Can¬ 
ada*.  and  by  ,fOHN  Wll, 
1. 1  \MSi  SON.  Kalamazoo, 

|  Michigan,  for  tile  We-f  and 
jjoitinwnst.  J.  S.  TWO.M- 
HI.Y,  88  Commercial  St., 
i  Boston,  Moss.,  Agent  for 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and 
MaeB*cl>ii80tt8, 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  in 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
style*  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty-five 
acres  per  dav,  prices  ranging 
from  $ic  to  iiV.O if 


.  IlnMTlJB  1.  A.  Hodges,  after  testing  it. 

-jESaCIg-ii.  with  others,  say*  it  l*  the  Best 
•  'Su  ’  J  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 

only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  iu  1**1. 

IW  Full  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS’  SUP- 
PLI  ES.  Bend  for  Circular  to 


l£ighf  h dk  Howard  St*..  SI.  Louis  >!<».,  U.  S  .  A 


BUCKEYE 


In  nitc  Buttniili’  fur  Private  RraliU'uc*-#,  Parks,  Court  llouietr, 
CemoterU-a  or  t*utilia  Qruuinl#—  raa.lo  either  1‘lalnor  Ornament¬ 
al.  A  Ino,  manufacturer*  of  the  I  run  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
Buckeye  Force  I’umps,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Eto. 
Send  fur  lllualrstoil  Catalogues  aud  Price#  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

Bl'ULNkiKLELl*.  OHIO. 


PERSONALS 


implement*  and  IHachinetp 


$U*ceUatteou*  :3uUcrti*i«p 


Mr.  James  A.  Harris,  the  orange  king  of 
Florida,  received  $113, (XX)  net  for  his  orange 
crop  this  year. 

Minister  Lowell  is  rated  by  the  Loudon 
Times  as  the  superior  for  an  after-dinner 
speaker  of  anybody  Britain  can  furnish. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  responsible  for 
the  latest,  English  emsse—  mule  riding.  He 
introduced  the  fashion  by  himself  riding  one 
of  the  particularly  line  mtdes  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  Egypt. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  asked  the  other 
day  why  lie  takes  letters  of  credit  amounting 
to  81,000,000  with  him  on  his  trip  to  Europe, 
and  he  replied  that  it  is  the  custom  on  the 
other  side  to  fee  waiters  and  attendants. 

Mr.  Windom  declines  to  accept  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  in  which  Mahone,  Gen.  Butler  and 
others  are  interested,  as  he  cannot  see  where 
the  profit,  of  the  enterprise  is  coming  from. 

J.  M.  Beck,  of  Boston,  has  set  100  export 
frog-eatehers  at  work  in  the  New  England 
States  and  estimates  that  the  demand  for  frogs 
for  the  table  will  be  twice  as  groat  this  year 
as  last.  Taste  for  frogs’  legs  rapidly  extending. 

Ex-Governors  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Kirkwood,  of  Iowa;  Sprague,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Blair,  of  Michigan;  Ramsey,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Stanford,  of  California,  are  the 
survivors  of  the  loyal  Governors  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war. 

John  Bright,  the  English  statesman,  has 
married  his  first  wife’s  sister,  Mrs.  Tanner. 
English  Tories  say  that  his  desire  to  do  so  ex¬ 
plains  his  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Bishops 
in  tiie  House  of  Lords  who  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  law  forbidding  such  marriages. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowme,  who  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada,  is  an  absentee  Irish  landlord. 
In  the  distress  of  1881  he  sent  a  ship-load  of 
“seed”  im itatoes  to  his  wretched,  rack-rented 
tenants — and  generously  charged  only  market 
rates  for  them.  When  the  “Nun  of  Kenmare-' 
raised  a  fund  to  save  those  tenants  from  star¬ 
vation  ho  munificently  contributed  $100  out 
of  a  yearly  rental  of  817J.IHK)  from  his  Irish 
estates  which  cover  120,000  acres. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Pinkham,  of  Vegetable  Com¬ 
pound  fame,  died  of  paralysis  at  Lynn,  Mass. , 
on  May  17.  She  was  born  in  Lynn,  February 
0,  1810,  both  parents  being  Quakers:  maiden 
name  Estes.  Forty  years  ago  she  married 
Isaac  Pinkham,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons 
aud  one  daughter.  One  of  the  former,  the 
daughter  and  the  husband  survive  her.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  she  began  to  manufacture  her 
Compound ;  and  seven  years  ago  begun  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it  extensively,  lately  spending  from 
$180,000  to  $200,000  a  year  in  that  way,  aud 
realizing,  it  is  said,  $300,000  a  year  net  profit. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills 


/  MM  by  mail  OR  EXPRESS ! 

\earlv  a  Million  to  svlert  frMn,  wllw  d  by 

out  nttti'  buver>  in  the  nmrt-n*  of  the  world. 

Ore**  OooJt*,  'ilU  *hnwU*  Trimming:**  Il«»«!erjrf 
(jphoMcr).  Fnney  fioods  IimIIiV  l>rr**e«,  Clonks 
U»derwi’iM%  Tie*.  Ut.-nlx'  FumUhiiiK  (••»«»<!*, 

Infant*4*  Boy*’  und  tilrU*  Outfit*,  Ac.  Sample*,  Infor¬ 
mation.  aud  "  SflOPPT!9ft  ItlYIDR  "  frvu  <m  application. 

COOlPKK  A  CONAKO,  9th  A  MurL.*  t  St.,  J’hll»ida- 

(E7*Ple»*e  4a y  *  lere  jrou  tbui  Adroniaoiueou 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  aa  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat.  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  rapacity  than  any 
other  machines.  _ 

They  are  strongly  built,  of  the  very- 
best  material,  highly  finished  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  arc  made  in  three 
different  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 

They  arc  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solici  ed  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c.reular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


W DEAD  ~9d 

POTATO  BUGS 

...  WANTED 

every  farmer.  Write  for  deBcnptto,,  of  the  only  i.rnc- 
tteul  Machine  tor  dibslUnr  Part-  Omen.  Pia.-t.i-  eh 
upon  potato  vmoa  unfitly*  elicnplr  and  eUeen.silIv’ 
!»\5  -L1*'  ®v-",r,VB£W'f,n  mar  grows  i*at-atoeB. 

V lLli  .J* ; '.Vs T.s  WANTED.  Address 

J.s.bl)in  &  *ONS,Ratflc.MillM,R«McH  Co  V. 


Jtal-er^  Premium  Chocolate,  the  best 
1  preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  —  JJaker’i  Brent  fust  Cbcoa. 
from  which  tin.*  excess  of  oil  has  been 
removed  easily  digested  and  admirably 
adapted  for  Invalid..  —  Baker'i  Y'miUa. 
Chocolate,  as  a  drink  or  eaten  as  con¬ 
fectionery  la  a  delicious  article  ;  highly 
recommended  by  toumta.  —  Baker's 
Jimnm,  invaluable  ns  n  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren.  —  German  Sweet  Chocolate,  it 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
\V.  BAKER  «fc  CO., 
JUor  Chester,  Mass, 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

LKY  HARROW 


Still  maintains  its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPUING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
In  the  market. 

It  Is  unsur- 
passed  as  a 
CORN  CL’li- 
TIVATOR. 
and  has  first -class 


KST1IILISHKD  iS«*.  SO  PATENT  !  NO  PAY  I 

I  TrilTft  Obtained  for  Mechanic*!  Device,  Om- 
B  I  I  kl  I  \  P«“"'l.,  Ele.Ixu.  ami  Labels.  AH  pr.ll- 
n  I  I*  ■■  I  \  nuo*ry  examinations  «.  to  pateoLbURy 

II  I  111  I  ll  -  ••‘’-ntlons'rce.  Oar“4ul>le  torObUln- 

— ",  ■“  toe  P»t* iU"  le  ve-utfreeevsr.vwner*. 
Addreas  LOLIS  BAUtiklt  it  CO.,  ooUrttnr*  of  P.I.ata, 

WssUlAbtOA.  O.  C. 


Sold  seimt  ute  or  combined.  Thousands  In  use.  \\  ANAOV' A  Y\  a  1  / 

and  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  Inquiries  \y./  A 1  \  \nn. ’Jkv,  1  kilt  111  I  }/ 

ami  orders  from  the  N.  F..  States,  N.  Y..  Pa.,  Del.,  =.YK_  '/l  l\  1/  yl  1  /  .1  K.-J 

N.  J„  Md.,  Va„  W.  Va.,  should  be  addressed  to  /  I  f\\  ])  if  \fAf]/ /  i>y 

U.  li.  Him  &  C  o,.  Perry,  x.  Y.  From  Cab. Oregon,  .  V  /  /  /  V'l  i  /  V. 

Wash.  Ter.  and  Sev.  to  ^  Batchelor  ,v  Wylie,  San  —  —  ’^r  /  -tC, — , —  ' 

rltorles  west  Of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ill.  and  ,  -  ~  —.SjgijK ; 

Wls.,  the  Gale  Spring-tooth  Harrow  Co..  Do-  irf—A -  «? - - 

trolt.  Mich.  From  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  i— w —  ^ 

No. von  Bros.,  Manuf.  Co.,  Ingersoll,  tint.  Front 

all  other  territory  to  _ _ _ _ _ .  _  __  _  _ 

ALBION  MANUF.  CO..  Albion*  Micb 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  ,outat 
free.  Address  B.  Hallet  &  Co..  Portland,  Me. 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  #5  free 
Address  Srtxsos  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


$79  A  WEEK,*12  a  day  at  home  .-a-ily  made.  Costly 
'v*  -  Outfit  free.  Address  Tacit  A  Co..  Augusta.  Me 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  N 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


23  CSEFIX  ARTICIES.4: 
BEAUTIFUL  FLORAL  CHROMO  CAROS 

kiir  asU,  an<l  an  ■  11  aatralrd 
Book,  to  nil  who  srtwi  two 
:kc.  *tnin)>«  for  poMaue  nnd 
pnrkinf.  Iflriitlon  tbUpnprr. 

I  E.  Q.  RIDEOUT  X  CO.,  NEW  TOIL 


The  Corbin 

Harrow 


COOK'S  EiimilOA! 

**  — W  nm  n*  por  making  Apple  Jelly. 


Sorgli  uni 

sent  free. 


New  1 18831  Chroino  (,'anls,  no  .  alike,  with  natne 
l’jc.  post  paid.  Geo.  L.  Reed  &  Co..  N'assnu,  N.  V 


Itching  Piles— Symptoms  anil  Cure. 

The  symptoms  are  moisture,  like  perspiration,  in 
tense  Itching.  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress¬ 
ing,  particularly  at  night, oceans  as  tf  pin-worms  were 
crawling  In  au>l  about  ihe  rectiun:  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  aiTi'Cted.  If  allowed  to contluue  very 
serious  results  follow.  ”  SW  vYNE's  OINTMENT*'  is 
a  pleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  for  Tetter.  Itch,  Salt 
Rneutn,  Scald  Head,  Erysipelas.  Barbers*  Itch,  Blotch 
es.  all  scaly,  crusty  Skin  Diseases.  Sent  by  mall  for 
50  cents:  3  boxes,  $1.2.1  iln  -tarn psi.  Address  DR. 
SWAY N k  .v  SON,  ETtlUidelpUla.  Pa.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists. 


BUTTER-WORKER 


©rm,  ^unta.&f 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT, 


DIG  OFFER  fuiure  trade, 

W  we  will  on  receipt  of  A— 
,‘Jrl.  stamps  and  Names  and 
Address  of  l  friends,  send  this 
Elegant  Tortoise-shell  4-blsule 
■IVjlr,,  - 

pick  and  Toilet  blade,  or-J  for 
•25  cts.  and 3  names.  Address 
A.  LOWRY,  85  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


SALT 


After  a  two  years  test  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  butter-makers  in  all  partaof  the  country,  we  are 
now  ready  to  offer,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Tr-.tde,  a  Hand  Itutfcr- Worker,  op¬ 
erating  on  the  principle  of  direct  and  /tow<  rful  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Hotter- Worker  which 
will  certainly,  t/uirkl’j,  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  ifi/y  not  and  i  riiyuof  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butler.  Ittrarks  in  the  salt  as  easily 
and  as  tcell.  It  Iraves  the  butter  in  /.■ etier  condition 
every  way  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  la  the  greatest  lah  ’T- taring  implement 
erer  /dared  irt  the  dairy-room.  In  these  days,  when 
the  best  blitter  brlJKB  bo  high  a  price,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  ot  "gilt  edged." 

We  are  making  more  extensively  than  ever  the 
well  known 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


American*  *hould  use  no  other. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  and 
the  I  lost  Dairy  Suit  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  n*  Pureiia  any  SALT  in  the 
Market. 

Dairy  Goods  Suited  with  Onondaga  K.  F.  Salt  took 
a  majority  of  all  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Grand 
Union  Dairy  l-alr,  Milwaukee.  Dec.  1-8.  1882. 

J.  W.  MARKER.  Be o’y,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 


plendld.'  50  Latest  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c 
Premium  with  o  packs.  E.U. Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct 


All  lfr  aitt  i  ftal,  Tmpnried  Chroma 
Cards.  «n  .a..-  In  ii.-.y(jr|»,10c. 
kThk )<><  k  in-  Hu. ull  Ch<  UU'.i.Ih'iI 
'an-l  i*o. t  p«|>ul*rsty  U-.nnluiisI, 

1  1  r^-|e.  1  Oil.  tWsutlfnl  „  1  Rim,  ior 


IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  la  the  only  W heel  Harrow  that  Is  perfectly  tlr.riblr — 
ail  others  require  to  be  locked  rigid,  or  half  rigid,  to 
make  them  work. 

It  Is  the  only  Harrow  In  which  the  gangs  are  inde¬ 
pendent— either  can  fit  and  follow  auv  Inequality 
without  disturbing  the  other.  In  all  other  narrows 
the  gangs  are  tied  together  so  that  one  cunuot  vi¬ 
brate  without  pulling  the  other  along  with  It. 

It  can  t>o  set  at  a  sharper  angle  than  any  other  Har 
row,  and  wlU  thereby  loosen  ground  that  others 
will  run  over.  If  other  narrows  could  be  set  as 
sharp  as  ours  they  would  slide  Instead  of  turn,  on 
account  of  the  fr  iction  in  their  bearings. 

MANUFACTURED  RY  THE 


ErT|  [  -*-li  Ejr  ll7**'k«»i.  t'-i.n  ltrtkBU?ul  S-4l  rung, 

-kfell  V  'Mfr  I  ■-  1  1*  .r t  j ;ir  frit--  -  8 

isdlkn.|{aai<Mir<nupMk*Jut  aadagi 
N/sr  |*  1,1  r ; ,  ,  free.  Stamp.  Uk*n, 

ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  NOBTHFOIiD,  CONN. 


2Utr  3Puli lirattc u3 


Cholee,  healthy  Plants,  from  best  of  seed.  Write 
for  special  mines,  stating  quantity  needed. 

W.  ATI.F.K.  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Five  sizes 
made  for  Family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  made  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect  stock  and  bet  work.  Strong, 
simple,  efficient,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  wav  “THK  BEST,"  and  continue  to  bo 

The  Stnuilaru  Churns  ol*  the  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“Blanchard  BtrrTKR-WoaKBit."  or  a  genuine 
“  Blanchard  Churn,"  and  it  he  Ims none  oh  hand, 
send  postal  for  Prlcee  and  l>o-e:lpti\e  Circulars  to 

TUB  UmOTOKS  AN l>  M ANt:VAVIC1tKKS, 

P0BTEK  BLAM’ BAUD’S  SONS,  -  COMOItl),  B. 

Established,  1S18. 


Stakes  Education  free  and  Self -Instruction  rosy. 
Learn  to  ,/-rR e,  spidl  and  punetuntc ;  also  English 
Grammar  at  the  same  time  by  a  new  and  natural 
system.  More  learned  In  a  day  than  In  a  month  by 
the  old  method.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  8 1 . 
Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  Sells  at  sight. 

E.  K.  P ELTON  &  CO.,  ‘iJ  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


IIIGHAM  M.  CONN.,  I  .  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  ot  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
description. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER 

4  Cheap, 

I  Practical, 

--  Portable 


HOP  CULTURE 

I  M  TUC  IlMITCH  CTATCI 


OF  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 
FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 

Wo  arc  the  larged  farmers,  largest  seed  grow¬ 
ers  and  largest  seen  dealers  anywhere;  hence 
have  Kmatart  facUitiur  -jr  -  ulucing  Itest  Seeds 
All  our  Sects  an  t«foc‘r»nd  only  the  liest  Sent  out. 
Our  C/fido’i  ■  •’  o'1'!  fries  /  '.t  bcutgs.  THIS 

HKKATKST  fsl.CD  ■sTORi:  IN  Tin: 
WORLD  TO  .  Ol  It  OWN  DOOlt.  It  in 
eludes  all  the  doei ruble  pow  unil  *bindnrd  varieties 
of  Flo  war.  Vugiitablc.  Field  und  Tivw  Seeds,  aud 
Plants.  Emit  I  It  UK  to  auy  address. 

HIRAIVI  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen 

Rochester.  M,  Y,  »o<l  Cltlcugo.  111. 


' 1  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Just  Published  Elegantly  Illustrated,  1NII  pa 
ges,  cloth.  S I  .AO.  Minute  directions  bovs  to  raise, 
eureaud  preserve  hops.  How  to  start  a  Uop-vard, 
cost,  world's  statistics  synopsis  of  Klicli-H  aud  Ger¬ 
man  methods.  Illustrations,  with  table  of  contents, 
sent  free.  E.  MEEKER  A  CO.,  WutervlUe,  N.  Y. 


>i~orrt!<c 

>  (rated  Catalogue 
giving  much 
valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  free. 

AMERICAN  1IF«.  CO„ 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES.  TUDCCUCDC  SAW  MILLS, 

Dorse  Powers »  nnr.OriLnO  Clover  Uullen 

(Suited  to  all  BeeUams.  i  Write  for  FHliK  tUua  ParanhleC 
»  Vi  Hrtce*  to  The  AuJGnan  A  T**!or  iNk  SliuiHtlelri  (yfeta. 


H°raise  WHEAT 

Send  ror  circular,  entitled 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE 


Address 


Address  John  Hamilton, State  College, Centre  Co., Pa, 


Northern  Su^ar  Cane  Manual. 

By  Professors  Wkhkk  A  Scovtm.e,  Champalgne,  Ills, 
sent  frta*  on  applleatlon  toGKO.L.Soi  iRE.Bnrt'alo.N.Y. 


All  persons  say  their  gootis  are  the  best.  VVe  nsk  >  c*u  to  ex- 
amine  ou,  I  mprov  vd  Keller  l’u»HI  vo  Force  Feed, Grain, 
t*i-ed  and  FerUllrlng  Drill  and  inn  Huy  itukro.  They 
arc  .is  good  as  the  best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap,  All  are  war- 
roitcd.  CircuUre  mailed  free.  Newark  MaohlnaCo-, 
Newark,  Ohio.  Ewtctn  Bj.»i»ch  House.  H»*.r.iuno,  id. 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 78-1 .  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PUICKIi  OATALOGUli.  Address  dimply  LANDKETH.  PHILADELPHIA- 


^Trtir>'~  -  •  ~  and  not 

WEAR  OUT. 

by  watchmakers.  _>y  mail  2oe.  Circulars 
ti.  e.  J.S.  Birch  ot  Co. .  36  IleySt.,  Jl.Y, 
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BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  niedi 
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SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 
I DELICIOUS.  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 


When  the  moon  gets  full,  it — like  a  man 
in  the  same  condition — frequently  keeps  late 
hours. 

The  older  a  sparkling  coquette  or  a  fashion¬ 
able  belle  grows,  the  more  matchless  she  be¬ 
comes. 

Spreading  the  Gospel — A  wag  lent  a  clergy¬ 
man  a  horse  that  ran  away  and  threw  him, 
and  then  claimed  credit  for  spreading  the  gos¬ 
pel. 

A  witty  old  bachelor  once  said  there  was  a 
family  living  near  him  that  had  a  mile  of 
(laughters.  The  name  of  the  family  was  Fur¬ 
long.  and  there  were  eight  of  them. 

Fatal. — You  just  take  a  bottle  of  my  medi¬ 
cine,  said  a  quack  doctor  to  a  consumptive, 
“and  you’ll  never  cough  again.”  “Is  it  as 
fatal  as  that  V  gasped  the  consumptive. 

A  college  girl  at  Hillsdale  declares  she 
would  like  to  be  a  buggy-wheel,  for  then,  you 
know,  she  would  always  have  so  many  felloes. 
Yes,  but  it’s  the  hub  she  is  most  anxious  to 
secure. 

“  How  faris  it  to  Moumusk?”  asked  a  weary* 
man,  who  was  going  thereon  foot.  “Seven 
miles,”  was  the  reply.  “  Whom  do  you  wish 
to  see -there  in  “  Faith  it's  meself  I’d  loike  to 
see  there  ”  was  the  retort. 

“  That  dog  of  yours  flew  at  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  bit  me  on  the  leg,  and  now  I  notify 
you  that  1  intend  to  shoot  it  the  first  time  I 
see  it.”  “The  dog  is  not  mad.”  “Mad!  I 
know  he  is  not  mad.  What’s  he  got  to  be 
mad  about  ?  It’s  me  that’s  mad. 

When  Kean  was  playing  “  Louis  XI.”  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  a  rather 
laughable  tiling  occurred.  When  the  attend¬ 
ants  announced  “  the  king  is  dead  !”  a  pious 
Irishman  in  the  stalls  exclaimed,  “  And  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  guilty  sowl  !” 

An  Irishman  riding  to  market  with  a  sack 
of  potatoes  before  him  discovered  that  his  horse 
was  getting  tired,  wliere’upon  he  dismounted, 
put  the  potatoes  on  his  shoulders,  and  again 
mounted  saying,  “It  was  better  that-  he  should 
carry  the  praties,  as  he  was  fresher  than  the 
poor  baste.” 

“  What  would  our  wives  say,  if  they  knew 
where  we  are  {”  said  the  captain  of  a  “  down 
east”  schooner,  when  they  were  beating  about 
in  a  thick  fog,  fearful  of  going  ashore. 
“Humph,  I  shouldn’t  mind  that,”  replied  the 
mate,  “if  we  only  knew  where  we  were  our 
ourselves.” 

A  boy  was  sent  for  a  doctor,  his  mother 
being  very  ill,  when,  looking  down  the  street, 
he  saw  a  great  crowd.  Then  came  a  struggle 
between  duty  aud  curiosity;  but  he  finally 


One  trial  proves  Its 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25-CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SYRACUSE-,  ROAD  CART 


/  1  POPULAR  CART  MADE  for 

I  \l  \/  business  or  pleasure.  LIGHT. 

/  STRONG.  DUPABLE.  Three 
\  /  /  TA  IW  styles,  weighing  from  85  to 
V  /  \  100  pounds.  Prices  from  jH.'ill 

to  00.  Over  •J.lKXl  In  use, 
and  all  speak  In  the  highest  n raise  of  them.  Kully 
warranted  In  every  respect.  Send  for  III.  Catalogue 
and  Price  List.  SYRACUSE  CART  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


PUCK’S  RETURN  WITH  HIS  FRIENDS. 

“  In  two  months  hence  our  friends  will  come  and  sav:  ‘Oh!  what  exquisite  specimens  you 
have  of  Lilium  longiflonim  and  Candidum’ — and  they  will  bestow  words  of  praise  on  Jackmanii, 
Fair  Rosamond,  Sophia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — and  we  shall  feel  highly  delighted  thereat.” 
[See  page  346  under  “  Finally.”]  The  boy  has  been  in  charge. 


The  New  Birdsall  Vibrating  Thresher 
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started  for  the  crowd,  saying,  “  The  old  lady’s 
very  bad,  but  she  wouldn’t  want  me  to  miss 
that  fight.” 

“Lawrence,  my  dear,”  said  his  wife,  wreath¬ 
ed  in  smiles,  “I  wish  you  had  been  to  church 
this  morning.  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  inter¬ 
esting;  and  when  he  prayed  for  the  absent 
ones” — “Well,  that  accounts  for  it  then.  I 
haven’t  caught  such  a  string  of  fish  for  a  year 
as  I  did  this  morning.  ” 

In  an  adjoining  booth  at  Camberwell  was 
exhibited  a  very  old  man,  whom  the  placards 
declared  to  have  reached  105  years  of  age. 
■“Here  is  a  pretty  thing  to  make  a  show  of,” 
■observed  Richardson.  “A  wonder,  indeed! 
Why,  if  my  grandfather  had  not  died,  he 
would  have  been  120!” 

“Just  think  of  it.  my  dear,”  said  a  wife  to 
her  husband  as  he  was  taking  his  morning 
dram.  “What  a  waste  of  money  for  liquor  I 
This  paper  says  that  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumes  ninety  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
spirits  every  year!”  “Ah,”  responded  the 
husband,  “how  I  wish  I  was  the  United  States.” 


SOUTHERN  SEED  CORN 

For  Feeding  Urmi  or  to  Pul  In  Silos. 

The  demand  for  tills  special  kind  of  corn  1b  very 
brisk  Parties  wishing  same  for  this  season’s  use 
should  enuaoe  it  at  once.  Send  for  circular  con¬ 
taining  u  lot  of  testimonials  from  some  of  the  most 
Influential  farmers  in  the  land.  One  part)  spites 
that  his  grew  17  fe ft  and  8  iiwhtiB  high;  and  all  say 
their  cows  ate  II  all  up  clean,  stalks  and  all.  Each 
sack  contains  Vki  bushels.  Price  $1.35  per  bushel, 
which  includes  cost  of  sack.  Live  Agents  wanted. 

BURRELL  &  WHITMAN, 

J.lTTi.ll  t'AJ.LfS  N,  V, 


L  fyt.'.w, 


.TWrt'rrrrrrrmTrtl 


>ar«'niaii 


AND  WHO  DOES  NOT  DISCOVER  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  EXCELLED  BY  ANY, 

BUT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  MOST, 

IT  IS  WARRANTED  EQUAL  TO  OR  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  VIBRATOR  MADE. 

For  references  and  description,  please  send  for  our  Circulars. 


BRANCH  HOUSE: 

316  Ac  318  S.  8 111  St.,  ST.  UOUIS,  Itlo 


THE  E.  M.  BIRDSALL  CO. 


AUBURN  N.  Y. 


POWER  CIDER  PRESS 

Capacity  100  Barrels  Cider  per  Day. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 


Made  In  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sixes  for  Dulry  or  Factory  use 

Their  superiority  demon 
strated. 

Their  success  without  a 
parallel. 

Over  -AU.OOO  In  dally  use. 

They  are  StUf-StUMSUNO. 

Five  Gold  Medals  and 
Hovru  Silver  Medals  for 
superiority.  P.aisb  Mobk 
I’llK.lV,  Mhi  Bkttfr  Buttes. 
DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS 


.  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORK 

ERS,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies. 

%3f~  Send  postal  for  circulars  aud  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


—  y 


THE  CRECC  REAPER 

Possessing  the  same  mechanical  advantages  in  all 
essentials  as  are  established  by  our  well-known 
Mower.  This  Reaper  ranks  with  the  standard  light 
machines  of  the  day,  and  Is  the  lightest  draft  Reaper 
In  use.  GIlEldi  <V  CO..  Sole  M  an II fit <  t  11  rera, 
TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Alowers,  Plows,  &c. 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

CREAMERY 

Deep  setting,  without  Ice.  Perfect  refrig¬ 
erator  Included.  Bulled  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries. or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  I  have  yo 
agents.  Rond  for  circular. 

Hr  Agents  wanted. 

W,  R,  LINCOLN.  Warren,  Mn*i, 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entererl  accordlnp:  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  y  ear  1S8S,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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REPOSE. 


What  is  more  typical  of  repose  than  a 
pasture  ou  a  sultry  Summer  afternoon  when 
the  air  does  not  move  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  or  the  tallest  spear  of  grass,  or  ruffle  the 
surface  of  the  polished  pool ;  when  the  cattle 
lie  contemplatively  chewing  the  cud  in  the 
grateful  shade  or  loiter  lazily  ou  the  way  to 
it;  when  the  distant  hills  are  hazily  blue  and 
the  nearer  woodland  sleepily  still?  Without 
the  cattle  the  scene  would  he  dead;  with  them 
it  is  full  of  suggestions  of  tranquility.  In 
our  engraving  the  inoffensive,  hornless  leader 
of  the  herd  reeumbent  in  the  shade,  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  repose  free  from  care  and  all  uneasiness. 


It  is  time  to  stop  this  speculative  fool-  I 
ishness.  It  has  gone  far  enough,  and 
there  is  no  margin  left  for  new-comers. 
Prices  of  beef  cattle  are  falling,  as  they 
inevitably  must,  because  the  supply  is  as 
large  as  ever  and  the  recent  high  prices  of 
meat  have  curtailed  consumption.  Above  all, 
let  renders  of  the  Rural  Urn-are  of  taking 
Stock  in  any  Live  Stock  Company  in  which  20 
to  50  per  cent  profit  is  promised,  paid  quar¬ 
terly.  A  company  of  this  kind  is  advertising 
all  over  the  country  to  sell  $10  shares,  and 
those  who  invest  will  be  swindled.  When 
any  business  comas  to  this  it  indicates  that  the 
swindlers  are  into  it. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


Some  large  prices  were  recently  obtained 
for  Short-horn  cattle  in  the  West;  a  cow 
J  brought  $6,000 :  a  bull  $3,500  and  others  went 
over  $1,000.  These  high  prices  are  probably 
fair  values  for  these  animals  as  breeding  stock. 
We  must  always  estimate  the  value  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  breeding  purposes  very  much  higher 
than  for  beef  or  the  dairy. 


The  Queen  of  England’s  suggestion  to  Eng¬ 
lish  people  to  refrain  from  eating  Spring  lamb 
.because  sheep  are 
scarce  is  rather 
funuy.  ft  is  aliont  ^====^=? 
equal  to  advising 
poultry-raisers  not 
to  sell  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  or  eggs,  because 
liens  arc  scarce.  It  is 
the  male  lambs  which 
appear  in  the  market 
as  Spring  lamb,  and 
these  are  surplus 
stxx*k  and  useless 
for  increasing  the 
Hocks.  But  very  few 
ewe  lambs  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  this  way,  and 
if  they  were,  the 
tempting  price  of  $6 
or  $6  a  head  will 
fetch  the  lambs  to 
market  iu  spite  of 
preaching,  expostu¬ 
lation  and  the  Queen 
of  England.  Gener¬ 
ally  farmers  may  be 
credited  with  sulli- 
eient  sense  to  know 
what  is  best  for  them, 
and  advice  as  to  the 
'details  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  thrown  away, 
or  worse. 


The  prices  realized  at  some  of  the  recent 
Jersey  sales  were  reasonable,  and  it  would 


the  animal  was  prominently  set  forth.  The 
cow  on  its  arrival  showed  a  truly  golden  skin, 
but  after  a  short  time  the  color  wore  off  and 
soon  the  skin  was  of  the  ordinary  flesh  color. 
There  is  disappointment,  and  worse,  in  the 
mind  of  the  purchaser  of  that  cow.  Perhaps 
one  might  ask  how  is  it  about  the  pedigree? 
Was  this  colored  too?  A  man  who  would  paint 
the  skin  of  his  cow  to  deceive  a  purchaser, 
would  swear  to  a  false  pedigree  just  as  easily. 
Aud  there  is  considerable  of  this  coloring 
done  among  Jerseya  • 


The  President  of  a  great  agricultural  asso¬ 
ciation — if  it  is  only  in  expectation — must 
necessarily  do  something  big  and  make  a  sen¬ 
sation.  And  so  the  geut  lemau  who  honors  the 
said  position  has  said  something  that  will 
make  him  famous,  or  at  least  noteworthy, 
here.  He  says  there  is  scarcely  any  nourish¬ 
ment  at  all  in  the  beef  of  cofnmon  cattle,  that 
the  nutritious  elements  in  the  flesh  of  the  im¬ 
proved  breeds,  are  largely  in  excess  of  those 
in  the  meat  of  the  common  herd.  Indeed! 
This  is  a  discovery  and  should  be  patented  be¬ 
cause  it  is  very  novel.  But  how,  then,  do  we 


eaten  a  steak  from  a  grass-fed  Texan  steer 
could  never  wish  for  a  more  tender,  juicy  ami 
nutritious  meat,  and,  moreover,  he  would  find 
it  vastly  superior  to  a  cut  from  the  best  prize 
Short-horn  that  is  overloaded  with  fat  but  i 
deficient  in  the  sweetness  of  the  grass-fed  lean 
of  the  bony  Texan. 


There  is  an  old  adage,  “the  nearer  the  bone 
the  sweeter  the  meat,”  and  this  may  perhaps 
be  the  reason  why  the  bony  Texan  has  such 
sweet  and  luscious  beef — on  his  native 
heath.  But  it  loses  vastly  in  quality  in  its 
3,000  miles  of  transportation. 


The  British  Lords  have  been  noted  for  their 
general  uselessness  and  obstructiveness.  An 
aged  person,  who  is  a  British  legislator  by 
right  of  birth  and  not  for  any  special  fitness 
for  this  vocation,  recently  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
America  should  be  prohibited  because  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  was  more  prevalent 
here  than  in  France.  Now  how  much  “foot- 
and-mouth”  there  is  iu  France  I  don’t  know : 
but  I  know  that  this  disease  is  unknown  iu 

this  country.  It 
could  not  possibly 
prevail  any w  here 
without  it  being 
known,  for  it  is  an 
exceedingly  virulent 
and  infectious  dis¬ 
order,  and  especially 
marked  in  its  symp¬ 
toms.  ft  is  not  that 
kind  of  disease  that 
could  exist  in  a  herd 
without  the  owner 
finding  it  out  very 
quickly.  Now  I  have 
never  heard  of  it 
here;  have  seen  no 
notice  of  it  in  any 
veterinary  journal, 
or  any  stock  journal 
or  local  paper  or 
of  anything  like  it, 
either;  and  yet  His 
Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and 
Gordon  says  we  have 
lots  of  it;  more  than 
they  have  in  France. 
Truly  “we  go  from 
home  to  hear  the  uews 
about  ourselves.” 


The  extent  to 
which  the  Western 
cattle  business  has 
been  forced  by  the 
spirit  of  speculation 
is  surprising.  Mon¬ 
tana  seems  to  be  the 
El  Dorado  at  present , 
and  Miles  City  seems 
to  be  t  he  central  point 
of  the  rush.  In  the 
district,  around  that 
city  there  are  now  30 
herds,  numb  e  ring 
from  500  head  tip  to 
60,000;  iu  all  about 
300,000  head.  The 
ranges  there  are  now 

stocked  and  fully  occupied,  but  still  more 
cattle  are  being  rushed  in.  Hundreds  of  young 
calves  are  taken  from  Michigan  aud  Wis¬ 
consin  to  Montana,  and  a  head  are  being 
paid  for  them.  Ten  years  ago  a  herd  of  year¬ 
lings  aud  two-year-olds  could  have  beeu 
bought  in  Kansas  for  $7  a  head  and  cows 
thrown  iu  at  $15.  Just  now  those  values 
are  doubled  or  more. 


REFUSE. — Companion  EnOkaving  Next  Week. — From  Life. — Fig,  322, 


have  paid  farmers  to  have  been  present.  Any 
pure-bred  Jersey  bull  calf  is  worth  $25,  aud 
any  heifer  worth  $35,  aud  animals  were  sold 
at  these  prices. 


A  perfectly  trustworthy  paper  relates  the 
following  case.  A  party  in  the  South  pur¬ 
chased  a  Jersey  cow  front  an  advertised  de¬ 
scription  iu  which  the  golden  yellow  skiu  of 


live  ou  our  beef  if  it  is  so  inferior,  for  how 
much  beef  is  there  iu  the  market  from  the  im 
proved  breeds?  Who  lias  been  so  fortmate  as 
to  get  a  roost  from  an  Angus  or  a  blue-blood 
Short-horn  or  Hereford?  Great  Cosar  was 
once  supposed  to  have  got  his  high  notions 
from  some  extra  quality  of  meat,  but  there 
were  uo  high-bred  cattle  in  those  t  imes.  Such 
a  remark  is  arrant  nouseuse.  One  who  has 


No  nation  in  the 
world  except  our¬ 
selves  would  submit 
to  such  foolishness 
as  is  practiced  against 
the  United  States 
by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  Germany  re¬ 
fuses  our  pork  on 
account  of  the 
trichina?,  of  which 
they  say  we  have 
more  than  our  share 
— a  bold,  transparent 
excuse.  France  does 
the  same  thing.  Spain 
and  Cuba  refuse  our 
lard,  and  England  is 
refusing  our  beef. 
Perhaps  they  will 
soon  discover  that  our  wheat  is  infested 
with  worms,  as  it  is  by  the  AnguiMlla*  tritici 
(a  British  beast,  too,  by  birth),  aud  so 
refuse  that,  and  by-and-bye  they'  may  hear 
our  gold  has  the  yellow’  fever,  and  so 
refuse  that.  But  perhaps  they  would  take 
the  gold  if  it  Lad  all  the  plagues  in  the  world 
hidden  in  it.  It  is  time  our  Government  had 
something  to  say  about  all  this  nonsense  aud 
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apply  the  lex  talionis.  Stockmen  ought  to 
begin  a  row  at  once,  if  they  can  spare  time 
from  their  ranch  speculations. 


farm  (LVononuj. 


TILE  DRAIN AGE-No.  7. 


SEC.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


How  to  Drain. 


In  a  former  article  I  tried  to  show  what 
circumstances,  what  soils,  prices  of  land,  con¬ 
dition  of  markets,  etc-,  would  justify  thorough 
drainage.  Suppose  now  it  is  decided  to  drain 
thoroughly  a  field  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  farm  having  clayey  subsoil.  We  must 
consider,  first, 

The  Materials.— I  raise  no  question 
whether  we  shall  use  tiles  or  something  else: 
for  universal  experience  now  declares  that 
tiles  are  not  only  better  and  more  durable 
than  other  forms  of  drain,  but  even  cheaper 
if  cost  of  digging  and  laying  be  considered. 
Even  where  stones  are  abundant,  the  flitch 
must  be  dug  so  much  wider,  and  laying 
the  stones  will  take  so  much  longer  than  laying 
the  tiles  that  the  latter  will  be  found  cheaper. 

The  Kind  op  Tiles. — Shall  they  be  porous 
or  not?  Nearly  all  the  water,  at  any  rate, 
enters  at  the  joints.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
need  that  the  tiles  should  be  porous.  If  any 
one  doubts  that  the  water  can  enter  at  the 
joints  fast  enough,  let  him  set  even  the  truest- 
cut  tile  on  end  on  a  level  floor  and  try  to  fill  it 
with  water.  He  will  find  it  will  run  out  about 
as  fast  as  he  can  pour  it  in.  In  a  former  ar¬ 
ticle  i  spoke  of  root  obstruction  where  water 
from  a  spring  on  higher  land  flowed  in  tiles 
through  a  wheat  or  clover  field  in  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  weather.  Then  the  tiles  should  t>e  porous 
to  admit  the  water,  and  the  ends  bedded  in 
cement  to  exclude  the  roots.  Except  under 
such  circumstances  I  do  not  think  the  tiles 
need  be  porous.  If  porous  they  will  crumble 
in  time,  especially  near  the  outlet.  I  would 
never  buy  tiles  unless  they  were  quite  hard- 
burned,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  metallic  or  bell¬ 
like  ring  when  struck  with  a  small  hammer  or 
against  each  other,  Then  they  will  last,  and 
permanence  should  be  sought  in  drainage.  1 
have  myself  for  some  years  used  tiles  made  of 
potters’  clay  (not  mere  brick  clay)  and  glazed. 
They  will  not  soak  any  more  than  a  glazed 
jug  or  crumble  by  freezing.  I  am  sure  a  drain 
made  of  them  will  last  very  long  if  properly 
laid. 

The  Shape  of  the  Tiles. - The  inside  of 

the  tiles  should  be  circular.  Sole  tiles  are 
faulty  even  if  circular  inside,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reason:  tiles  will  warpLor  bend  more  or 
less.  If,  now,  a  sole  tile  warps  siileirise,  it  is 
all  right,  [f  the  ends  waip  downward  it  will 
do.  But  if  the  ends  warp  upward  then  the 
tile  will  rock  and  get  out  of  place.  If  a  flat 
surface  is  desired  so  as  not  to  have  to  cut  a 
groove  to  lay  the  tile  in,  then  tiles  circular  in¬ 
side  and  hexagonal  outside  are  just  the  thing. 
You  have  six  flat  sides  to  choose  from  in  case 
the  tile  is  waiped.  But  it  is  better  to  cut  a 
groove  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  at  any  rate. 
It  makes  a  truer  level  and  a  better  job  and 
holds  each  tile  in  exact  line,  and  then  round 
tiles  can  be  laid  as  well  as  any. 

The  Sizes  of  Tiles. — Where  the  laud  is 
somewhat  rolling  so  that  it  will  have  an  av¬ 
erage  fall  of  six  inches  or  a  foot  to  the  100 
feet  (one  in  100  or  one  in  200)  two-inch  tiles 
may  be  used  for  all  laterals.  Waring  and 
some  other  authors  speak  of  inch  and  ineh- 
and-a-half  sizes;  but  they  are  now  entirely 
discarded,  and  justly.  They  are  too  small  and 
fill  too  easily.  On  very  level  prairie  and 
swamp  laud  even  the  two-ineh,  aud  sometimes 
the  three-inch  are  discarded.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  tiles  too  large  than  too  small.  They 
should  be  large  enough  to  free  the  land  rap¬ 
id!  ij  of  surplus  moisture;  to  remove  the  heav¬ 
iest  probable  rainfall  within  12  or  at  least  24 
hours  of  the  close  of  the  downpour ;  otherwise 
crops  will  be  destroyed.  The  size  of  the  tiles 
will,  of  course, depend  largely  upon  the  leugth, 
and  especially 

The  Distance  of  the  Drains— The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  will  depend,  again,  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil.  In  the  compact  drift  clay 
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soils  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  New  York,  origin¬ 
ally  covered  with  Elm,  Beech,  Maple,  Hick¬ 
ory  and  similar  timber,  the  laterals  should 
not  be  more  than  83  to  40  feet  apart.  They 
will  not  “draw”  or  properly  drain  the  land 
further  than  that.  But  in  the  deep,  black, 
prairie  soils  of  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa  the 
‘suction  range”  is  much  greater.  The  black, 
soil  is  often  three  feet  deep,  and  then  shades 
ofT  downward  gradually  into  the  yellow  clay, 
and  does  not  entirely  disappear  till  a  depth  of 
five  or  six  feet  is  readied.  This  black  soil  is 
quite  porous,  and  a  tile  drain  will  “draw”  to 
a  distance  of  50  feet  or  more  on  each  side. 
And  so,  if  a  whole  field  were  to  be  thorough ly 
drained  there,  the  laterals  could  be  laid  100 
feet  apart,  or  at  least  .50  to  00.  Thou,  of 
coui-se,  they  must  lie  larger,  because  they  have 
more  surface  to  drain,  as  well  as  because  the 
land  is  more  nearly  level  and,  therefore,  the 
flow  will  not  lie  so  rapid.  On  the  Illiuois 
prairies,  and  the  similar  lauds  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio,  the  laterals  are  usually  three  inch¬ 
es,  or  even  four  inches  (in  inside  diameter) 
and  the  mains  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  In 
the  rolling,  heavy  day  soils  of  Ohio  and  New 
York  the  laterals  are  usually  two  inches  and 
the  maius  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Two 
things  determine  the  necessary  size  of  a  given 
tile  or  drain — the  rapidity  of  the  fall  auil  the 
area  drained.  The  old  rule  Used  to  be:  square 
the  diameter  and  it  gives  the  area  in  acres. 
Thus  a  three-inch  tile  (main)  should  drain  nine 
acres,  and  a  four-inch  main  should  drain  15 
acres;  but  my  own  experience  shows  that  this 
rule  is  far  too  small  for  the  sizes.  That  is,  the 
sizes  giveu  by  this  rule  will  be  far  too  small 
to  do  the  work.  Some  seven  years  ago  I  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  rule  as  the  result  of  my  ex¬ 
perience.  It  has  just  been  republished  with 
indorsement  and  due  credit  by  Flint  in  his 
new-  Cyclopaedia,  “  The  American  Farmer, 
Vol.  I. 

“For  sizes  from  three  to  six  inches  and 
grades  less  than  three  feet  to  the  100,  square 


the  diameter  and  divide  by  4.  Thus: 

A  s-lueh  main  will  drain . 2M  acres 

A  4-  * . . . . 4  “ 

a  5- .  “  . ex  “ 

^  g.  ««  ii  •*  . . . . ,.!)  “ 


For  larger  sizes  or  heavier  grade  it  may  do 
to  divide  by  3  instead  of  4.” 

On  my  own  farm  I  have  drains  of  all  sizes 
from  two  to  six  inches,  and  graded  in  size  by 
the  first  rule,  and  during  and  after  heavy 
rains  they  sometimes  How  full  for  several 
hours.  But  they  do  the  work,  and  prevent 
damage  to  the  soil  and  crops. 

Other  numbers  will  speak  of  the  tools  and 
the  plan  and  methods  of  work,  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  show  how  to  lay  out  systems  of 
drainage  for  varied  circumstances  and  how  to 
save  expense  in  the  work. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  COW  STABLES. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Rural,  from  Henry 
Co.,  Ind.,  writes,  asking  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  arrangement  of  cow  stables* 
Ho  first  refers  to  my  recommendation,  in  a 
former  article,  that  no  feed  boxes  be  used,  aud 
asks,  **  Would  you  not  want  a  strip  six  inches 
wide  to  separate  the  mangers  when  ground 
feed  is  used  I  have  always  used  feed  boxes 
in  a  manger,  but  have  found  them  such  a 
nuisauce  that  when  I  reconstruct  my  stables  1 
shall  leave  them  out  and  toy  it.  I  want  the 
manger  so  that  I  can  sweep  it  out  from  end  to 
end  without  obstruction,  and  I  think  if  the 
floor  were  made  perfectly  tight  of  planed 
boards,  the  cattle  would  eat  up  all  the  meal 
without  waste,  if  poured  in  a  }«iil  in  front  of 
them.  Possibly  I  should  not  find  this  plan  as 
good  as  I  think,  but  I  shall  give  it  a  trial  when 
I  have  the  opportunity. 

In  answer  to  the  next  question,  “  How  deep 
should  the  manger  be  ?”  1  would  raise  the  floor 
of  the  manger  12  or  15  inches  above  the  floor 
the  cattle  stand  on,  and  above  the  floor  1  would 
have  a  board  10  inches  wide  set  up  edgewise  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  getting  the  hay  or  fodder 
under  their  feet.  My  stable  is  in  a  basement, 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  walk  through  the 
manger,  1  have  its  floor  on  a  level  with  that 
the  cows  stand  on,  and  to  reach  the  hack  part 
of  it  the  cows  often  drop  down  on  their  knees, 
which  is  very  annoying  when  we  are  milking. 
By  raising  the  floor  of  the  manger  this  trouble 
is  avoided. 

“  How  long  should  the  floor  be  on  which  the 
cows  stand  when  stanchions  air  used  and  how 
long  when  ties  ?”  I  answer  that  I  would 
never  let  the  cattle  .sleep  with  their  heads  in 
stanchions,  for  no  argument  can  convince  me 
tliat.  they  caji  be  comfortable  in  an  unnatural 
position,  and  so  I  would  make  the  floor  long 
enough  for  ties  and  unless  one  expects  al  ways 
to  keep  small  cows  the  floor  should  not  be  less 
than  feet  long.  The  floor  in  my  stable 
lacks  but  one  inch  of  six  feet,  and  1  have  never 
had  a  cow  get  tags  from  what  little  manure 
lodged  on  it.  We  keep  a  hoe  hanging  behind 
the  cows,  and  the  first  thing  we  do  morning, 
noon  or  night,  on  entering  the  stable,  is  to 


scrape  down  any  manure  or  wet  bedding  into 
the  manure  ditch.  I  think  1  mentioned  in  a 
former  article  that  we  always  use  sawdust  for 
bedding  when  wo  can  get  it.  Nothing  I  ever 
tried  will  keep  the  cows  so  clean,  and  if  the 
ditch  is  supplied  with  it,  it  will  swell  and  take 
up  all  the  liquid. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  kind  of 
ties  do  you  prefer  I  have  already  said  I 
would  uot  leave  cattle  fastened  over-night  in 
stanchions.  The  best  arranged  stables  I  have 
ever  seen  had  both  stanchions  aud  ties,  the 
former  arranged  so  that  one  could  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  manger  and  fasten  all  the  cattle 
in  the  row  at  once;  then  the  ties  were  fastened 
and  the  stanchions  thrown  open.  The  most 
satisfactory  tie  I  have  ever  used  is  the  ring 
and  snap.  The  ring  slides  on  a  rope  or  strap 
round  the  horns,  which  is  never  taken  oil’,  and 
the  snap,  which  should  be  large  and  strong,  is 
attached  to  a  short  rope  which  is  fastened  to 
the  manger.  It  will  pay  to  secure  the  strap 
on  which  you  have  the  ring  so  that  it  will  not 
turn,  so  you  will  always  have  the  ring  in  the 
center  of  the  forehead,  aud  this  can  easily  be 
done  by  tying  it  to  the  horns  with  a  stroug 
twine.  I  have  never  been  troubled  by  the 
cows  getting  loose  when  fastened  in  this  way. 


Never  Burn  Straw. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  quotes  in  one  column  the 
excellent  effects  of  strewing  the  refuse  litter 
from-the  bottom  of  mows,  etc.,  on  the  surface 
of  dry  knolls  on  which  tlie  grass  is  usually 
burned  out  by  the  heats  of  Summer;  and  in 
the  next  column  mentions  the  Virgilian  ad- 
rice  to  hum  all  such  straw  and  all  stubble  as 
a  means  of  destroying  insects  aud  fungi. 
Enough  of  time  has  elapsed  since  Virgil  wrote 
to  see  the  effects  of  his  system,  which  has  been 
largely  practised  along  the  Mediterranean  to 
this  day.  There,  from  Spain  to  Asia  Minor, 
the  high  ground  has  been  mostly  reduced  to 
sterility,  and  only  the  low  land,  which  is 
naturally  last  to  become  exhausted,  remains 
fit  for  profitable  tillage.  The  economical 
farmer  will  never  born  a  straw  that  he  can 
use  in  mulch  or  surface  dressing,  to  become, 
as  it  decays,  a  constituent  of  the  humus  or 
vegetable  mold,  which  the  plow  rapidly  uses 
up,  but  which  is  essential  both  for  protectiou 
and  as  a  purveyor  of  nutriment.  w. 
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SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 


Strange  as  it  may  seen,  small  strawberry 
patches  in  gardens  are  often  greatly  neglect¬ 
ed.  We  see  five-acre  fields  looking  well ,  but 
a  little  7x5*  plot  is  tangled  with  grass  and 
weeds  ;  this  ought  not  so  to  lie.  But  what 
will  you  do  about  it  ?  Muster  resolution,  take 
a  narrow  hoe  or  a  broad  case-knife  and  re¬ 
move  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible, 
every  daisy,  clover-root,  tuft  of  grass  ;  in 
fact,  everything  but  the  needed  strawberry 
plants.  I  do  not  advise  moving  earth  much 
among  bearing  plants  ;  1  am  speaking  of 
neglected  beds  and  of  two  evils  choose  the 
least. 

But  now  for  the  better  way.  First  let  the 
ground  be  as  rich  as  grain-fed  horse  manure 
the.  previous  year  can  make  it;  let  the  pul¬ 
verization  of  the  soil  bo  perfect.  Now,  with 
first-class  plants  two  feet  by  ten  inches  in 
straight  rows  cultivate  well;  allow  no  runner 
to  form  new  plants,  but  secure  continuous 
solid  rows  of  green  covering  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  ground.  Here  you  have  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  an  astonishing  crop  of  berries  us 
large  as  Earl}-  Beatrice  peaches,  and  in  quality 
superb.  Jersey  Queens  in  this  way  were  raised 
in  Connecticut  last  year,  weighing  from  one  to 
2  %  ounces,  and  of  quality  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  ;  but  don’t  suppose  everyone  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  this.  Oh  !  no  !  it  is  only  a  full  coin¬ 
cidence  of  all  the  proper  conditions  that  can 
realize  such  results.  Now,  1  imagine  some 
one  will  say  :  “Yes,  but  as  l  have  no  ground 
thus  prepared  last  year,  I  will  put  on  manure 
bountifully  now  and  plant  at  once.”  Well, 
we  can  easily  overshoot  in  this  direction;  I 
have  tried  this  more  than  once,  and  partially 
or  wholly  failed.  Crude  manure,  or  even 
finely  rotted  manure  in  full  strength,  is  too 
much  for  the  plants  iu  hot,  dry  weather,  ami 
they  often,  when  so  treated,  burn  out  and 
fail  ;  so  to  meet  the  largest  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  we  need  to  be  wise  in  advance.  A 
moderate  application  of  flue  manure  at  plant¬ 
ing  is  allowable  ;  but  a  heavy  dressing  nets  Is 
one  year  in  which  to  get  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  to  make  an  acceptable  home  for 
the  strawberry. 

Pistillate  varieties  are  often  among  the  best, 
and  most  productive  and  are  specially  well 
adapted  to  high  culture  aud  single  rows,  alter 
nating  with  a  good  bi-sexual  variety  iu  every 
third  row,  but  the  alternating  bi-sexual 
variety  should  well  match  the  pistillate, 
especially  in  the  time  of  blooming,  iu  older  to 


make  a  full  success.  The  strong  cone  of  the 
pistillate  with  the  abundance  of  pollen  from 
the  other,  often  result  in  most  abundant  and 
satisfactory  fruitage  and  success. 

Middlefield,  Conn.  r.  m.  augur. 


My  Experience  With  Peas. 

I  see  In  the  Rural  of  May  5  that  the  Lan- 
dreth’s  Extra  Early  Peas  did  uot  have  edible 
pods  under  SO  days  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Here  is  my  last  year's  experience  with  them 
and  the  Little  Gem ;  perhaps  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  Rural  readers: — 

On  March  3, 1882,  1  planted  Laudreth’s  Ex¬ 
tra-Early  Pen.  The  ground  was  broken  very 
deep  and  worked  until  well  pulverized.  The 
rows  were  marked  off  three  feet  apart,  aud  the 
peas  sowed  by  hand  and  covered  with  a  hoe. 
They  were  cultivated  ns  soon  as  they  could  be 
seen,  and  the  cultivation  was  repeated  every 
three  days  if  the  weather  was  favorable,  until 
cultivated  six  times.  In  14  days  they  were 
coming  up;  in  +8  days  they  were  iu  bloom,  and 
in  70  days  they  had  edible  pods.  Thus,  34 
days  from  coming  up  they  were  in  bloom:  24 
days  from  bloom  they  were  ready  for  the  table, 
and  55  days  from  germination  they  had  edi¬ 
ble  pods. 

I  also  planted  the  Little  Gems  on  March  15, 
the  same  year,  at  the  side  of  Laudreth's,  The 
ground  and  subsequent  cultivation  were  the 
same  as  for  Landretfi’s,  In  12  days  they  were 
coming  up;  in  45  days  from  seed  they  were  in 
bloom,  and  in  70  from  seed  they  had  edible  pods. 

Greenville  Co.,  Ky.  t.  d.  b. 


Planting  Wrinkled  Peas. 

A' on  generally  see  the  caution  that  wrinkled 
peas  should  not  be  planted  too  early,  as  there 
is  a  danger  of  their  rotting  in  the  ground.  Mv  • 
soil  is  a  heavy,  stiekey  clay,  and  1  planted 
Bliss's  American  Wonder — the  standard  among 
amateur  gardeners — early  iu  April  after  a 
heavy  rain.  The  soil  was  of  the  consistency 
of  stiff  paste.  There  has  been  little  or  no- 
warm  weathersince,  and  any  quantity  of  rain, 
but  the  peas  are  growing  nicely ,  not  one  hav¬ 
ing  missed.  The  Wonder  is  probably  hardier 
than  other  wrinkled  varieties.  I  have  the  best 
results  with  this  pea  when  planted  about  two 
inches  apart — in  drills  a  foot  apart.  Every 
five  foot  I  plant  a  row  of  tomato  plants,  and 
when  the  peas  arc  oil',  put  iu  celery.  The  to¬ 
matoes  are  on  the  crowns  between  the  trenches 
and  if  the  soil  is  wanted  for  earthing  up  it  is 
not  until  the  tomatoes  are  frozen  aud  deposited 
in  the  weed  heap.  c.  w.  y. 

ft  tat  ford,  Out.,  May  21. 
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THE  BEARING  YEAR. 


There  seems  to  lie  a  great  desire  manifested 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  bearing  year. 
The  fact  is.  nothing  can  be  more  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  to  understand.  A  tree,  like  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  cannot  do  everything  at  once.  It.  can¬ 
not  produce  wood  anil  fruit  aud  fruit  buds  at 
the  fame  time.  When  it  is  young  It  expends 
its  energies  in  making  wood,  and  when  it  bears 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  it  does  not  grow.  When  a 
young  tree  produces  a  little  fruit  its  growth  is 
effectually  checked,  and  it  is  better  to  pick  the 
buds  off  as  the  growth  is  worth  much  than 
the  fruit.  When  a  tree  bears  a  heavy  crop  it 
makes  neither  wood  nor  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  season,  but  uses  all  its  energies  to  de¬ 
velop  its  crop  without,  any  regard  for  the  fu¬ 
ture;  the  consequence  is  t  he  failure  of  t  he  next, 
year’s  crop.  The  next  season  the  tree  has  no 
fruit  to  mature  aud  it  develops  on  abundance 
of  fruit  buds.  Again,  the  next  year  the  tree 
boa  is  abundantly  aud  thus  is  established  the 
habit  of  hearing  ©very  other  your.  Now,  if 
the  tree  only  bears  a  partial  crop  any  one  sea¬ 
son,  it  will  also  develop  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
and  thus  bear  each  year.  If  during  the  bearing 
year  the  blossoms  are  killed  by  frost,  the  tree 
then  having  no  fruit  to  mature,  will  produce 
a  full  supply  of  fruit  buds,  und  unless  some 
accident,  prevents,  will  produce  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  aud  thus  the  bearing  year  becomes 
changed. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  his  orchard  strip¬ 
ped  of  its  leaves  by  the  canker-worm.  It  bore 
no  fruit  that  year,  which  was  the  bearing 
year,  but  it  bore  a  large  crop  the  next,  and 
thus  the  bearing  year  was  permanently 
changed.  Whatever  the  previous  habit  of 
the  tree  on  which  the  fruit  failed  last  season, 
we  have  reason  to  expect  a  full  crop  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  unless  some  accident  prevents,  anil 
where  the  crop  is  large  we  need  not  expect  a 
crop  the  next  year.  One  person  took  cions 
from  a  tree  that  bore  on  the  “even”  year  and 
w'as  surprised  that  the  young  trees  bore  on  the 
“odd”  year;  another  took  cions  from  n  tree 
that  bore  on  the  “odd”  year  and  found  the 
yoimg  trees  bore  the  “even”  year,  hence  the 
inference  that  grafting  changed  the  bearing 
year.  The  fact  is,  the  bearing  year  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  tree  has  no  influence  whatever  on  that  of 
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the  young  tree.  It  produces  wood  or  fruit  or 
fruit  buds  according  to  circumstances  without 
any  regard  to  the  habit  of  its  parent.  Who¬ 
ever  will  take  the  trouble  to  pick  off  all  the 
fruit  from  a  tree  early  in  the  season,  will  lie 
likely  to  fiud  that  tree  producing  a  large  crop 
the  next  year.  A.  M.  Williams. 


Fruits  all  Right  in  Iowa. 

I  see  (p.  2117)  an  account  of  immense  dam¬ 
age  to  orchards  in  Iowa,  copied  from  the  Iowa 
Homestead.  Now  the  truth  is  that  uino  out  of 
ten  of  tlii>  trees  pronounced  dead  a  month  ago 
by  scientific  experts  (?)  are  leafing  out  and  full 
of  bloom.  In  our  part  of  the  State — Polk  Co. 
— not  one  in  a  hundred  is  killed.  The  apple 
prospect  is  encouraging.  Isn't  it  about  time 
for  this  annual  cry  to  cease  ?  b.  e.  y. 


<l\)t  Pmiltri)  Dari). 


INCUBATORS. 


IIOME-MAUE  vs.  “  PATENTED  HUMBUGS.” 


[For  Illustratiou  see  Fig.  S23,  page  360.] 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  poultry  ques¬ 
tion  received  considerable  attention,  two  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  subject  being  read,  and  in  the  free 
discussion  following,  the  relative  merits  of  iu- 
cuhators  as  adjuncts  to  the  poultry  business, 
received  due  consideration. 

The  general  drift  of  experience  was,  that 
while  successful  in  hatching  the  chickens,  the 
rearing  of  them  was  where  the  failures  oc¬ 
curred.  The  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the 
young  chick  is  during  the  first  three  or  four 
winks  of  its  existence. 

That  this  failure  was  not  confined  to  ama¬ 
teurs  seemed  borne  out  by  the  statement  of 
one  gentleman,  that  the  agent  of  one  of 
these  incubating  machines  had  beeu  purchas¬ 
ing  young  chickens  at  25  cents  each  in  his 
vicinity,  and  putting  them  in  the  show  win¬ 
dows  of  the  office  in  a  neighboring  city,  to 
advertise  his  machines.  Another  stated  he 
had  hatched  thousands  of  chickens  by  this 
process,  but  bad  succeeded  iu  rearing  very 
few. 

The  whole  testimony,  with  one  exception, 
was  of  this  negative  character,  the  exception 
living  one  speaker  who  gave  his  experience 
with  a  home-made,  uupatented  machine  of  his 
own  construction,  by  which  he  succeeded  to 
his  entire  satisfaction.  He  did  not  think  his 
loss  with  incubators  was  any  greater  than 
when  work  is  done  by  hens,  especially  t  hose  of 
the  large  breeds :  t  hese  break  a  great  many 
eggs  and  tread  to  death  many  of  the  young 
chickens.  He  would  gladly  show  auy  one  in¬ 
terested  the  working  of  the  machine  and  his 
success  with  it.  Having  accepted  this  invita¬ 
tion,  I  will  try  to  describe  this  home-made 
"  chicken  persuader:” 

In  external  appearance  it  is  not  very  unlike 
a  table  or  Im>x,  about,  two  feet  deep,  two-aud- 
a  half  foot  wide  and  six  feet  long,  the  posts 
extending  about  one  foot  below  the  body.  The 
top  is  hinged  nud  underneath  is  a  hollow  zinc 
tank  two  inches  thick,  nearly  the  length  and 
width  of  the  table  and  extending  down  the 
sides  anil  emLs  eight  O)'  ten  inches.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  hollow  pan  inverted,  with  a 
space  between  it  and  the  inelosure  all  around. 
Underneath  is  u  chamber  about,  one  foot  deep, 
entrance  to  which  is  effected  through  hinged 
doons  on  the  front  side,  allowing  easy  access 
to  the  eggs,  which  are  placed  iu  trays,  the 
bottoms  of  which  are  composed  of  triangular 
slats,  with  a  space  3-8  of  an  inch  between.  In 
the  valleys  between  these  slate  the  eggs  are 
placed,  as  shown  at  “  End  View  of  Slate,” 
Eig.  323,  and  the  trays  are  held  in  jiosition 
within  the  body  of  the  tank  These  are 
four  iu  number,  holding  70  eggs  each,  a 
total  capacity  of  280.  The  boiler  of  sheet-iron 
about  six  inches  square  by  12  inches  long,  is 
fitted  into  and  through  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  under  it  is  the  kerosene  lamp.  From  the 
top  of  the  Ixtiler  connecting  with  the  tank 
aliove extend  the  receiving  aud discharge  pipes, 
two  of  each;  the  latter  on  entering  the  tank 
stretch  along  the  bottom  iu  opposite  directions 
discharging  the  hot  water  at  either  end,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniform  tompora- 
I  are.  The  space  of  atsiut  three  inches  between 
t  he  lids  of  the  1m»x  and  the  top  of  the  tank,  af¬ 
fords  room  for  blanketing  the  tank  to  retaiu 
the  heat  and  allow  an  easy  examination  of  the 
thermometer  which  extends  from  the  egg- 
chamber  through  a  tube-hole  iu  the  tank  to 
this  space,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise 
the  lid  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  egg 
department. 

The  temperature  is  kept  at  about  110°.  To 
compensate  for  auy  loss  of  moisture  in  the  air 
ol  the  incubator  a  dish  or  pau  of  water  is 
kept  in  the  chamber  below,  The  eggs  are 


turned  over  daily,  those  in  the  first  valley 
being  taken  out;  those  iu  the  second  rolled 
over  into  the  first;  those  in  the  third  to  the 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  the  last  valley 
receiving  those  taken  from  the  first.  The 
young  chicks  on  coming  from  the  shells  are 
placed  in  blankets  on  top  of  the  tank  and 
cared  for  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  warm  quarters  over  the  flue  of  a 
green-house  furnace. 

“What  per  cent,  do  you  hatch?”  I  asked. 

“I  think  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs 
— perhaps  more,”  was  the  answer. 

“What  per  cent,  of  those  hatched  do  you 
raise?” 

“I  cannot  tell  positively.  My  daughter  at¬ 
tends  to  the  management  of  the  affair  aud 
all  its  details.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has 
made  up  her  accounts  for  the  past  season  or 
not.  The  loss,  however,  is  insignificant — not 
more,  and  I  think  less,  than  if  the  chicks 
were  raised  in  the  natural  way.” 

“When  do  you  start  up  the  apparatus?” 

“I  commenced  this  season  the  last  of  January. 
My  object  is  to  get  broilers  into  market  early, 
while  good  prices  reign.  If  I  were  as  far 
south  as  Virginia  1  think  it  would  pay  well 
for  the  time  aud  labor  to  run  it,  I  bave  en¬ 
deavored  to  overcome  the  defects  and  weak 
points  I  have  found  iu  many  of  the  patented 
humbugs,  and  while  I  willingly  anil  freely 
show  you  all  there  is  iu  it,  l  desire  to  avoid  any 
notoriety  iu  the  matter.  I  have  built  this  for 
my  own  use  solely  nud  only.  Were  1  to  put 
up  another  it  would  not  be  au  exact  duplicate 
of  this;  iu  fact,  this  wusuot  just  as  I  intended 
it  should  be  iu  every  particular,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  mechanic  to  do  a  job  who  does 
not  think  in  some  features  his  ideas  are  su 
perior  and  preferable  to  his  employer’s.” 

From  the  hatching  room  in  the  house  cellar 
we  went  to  the  chicken  nursery  in  the  green¬ 
house.  Here  1  saw  hundreds  of  embryo  fowls, 
from  the  six- weeks-old  birds  down  to  the 
down-clothed  fellows  a  few  days  of  age,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  and  wallowing  m  dust- 
baths,  all  appearing  healthy,  contented  and 
happy.  The  reader  will  not  infer,  I  hope, 
that  the  house  was  devoted  to  fowls  and  flori¬ 
culture  at  the  same  time  “Occasional.” 


PIGS  VERSUS  POULTRY. 


Mr.  Felch’s  statement,  copied  from  the  N. 
Y.  World  iuto  the  Rural,  to  the  effect  that  “a 
bushel  of  corn  will  make  as  ninny  pounds  of 
poultry  as  of  pork,”  may  lie  true,  but  if  he 
intends  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
farmer  can  raise  poultry  as  cheaply,  pound  for 
pound,  as  pork,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  To 
produce  300  pounds  of  pork  in  November,  the 
fanner  buys  a  pig  about  May  1.  For  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  poultry  he  must  com¬ 
mence  at  the  same  rime  with  about  100  chick¬ 
ens.  In  the  case  of  the  pig  he  has  one  strong, 
vigorous  animal  to  care  for:  a  six-by-eight 
|m*ii  si  ill  ices — a  few  boards  for  a  shelter  against 
storms — und  a  little  coarse  food  three  times  a 
day  satisfies  piggy’s  wants.  Hi-  Contentedly 
grunts  and  sleeps  tue  time  away,  grows  fat 
and  gives  ubuudaut  promise  of  300  pounds  of 
{Kirk  in  the  Fall.  Set  over  against  this  100 
frail,  delicate  lives,  exposed  to  death  from  dis¬ 
ease,  vermin,  storms,  accidents  aud  natural 
enemies,  aud  the  two  cases  are  very  different, 
having  little  in  common.  The  risk  iu  the  case 
of  the  chicks  is  certainly  100  times  as  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  pig.  If  he  confines  his 
chicks,  ten  t  imes  the  space  occupied  by  the  pig 
will  no  more  than  suffice  and  ten  times  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  l*»  required  to  provide  suitable  shel¬ 
ter.  If  he  allows  his  chicks  to  run,  then  he 
must  locate  his  garden,  the  best  aud  most 
profitable  portion  of  bis  farm,  so  far  from  bis 
house  that  t  he  labor  of  gathering  its  products 
as  they  are  needed  for  the  table  daily,  is  great¬ 
er  than  w  ill  provide  amply  for  all  piggy’s 
wants.  If  confined,  the  chicks  must  have 
fresh  water,  green  feed,  change  of  fix'd,  clean¬ 
liness  and  care  no  boy  or  girl  of  from  12  to  15 
years  of  ago  can  lie  depended  upon  to  give. 

A  few  chicks — say  20  or  80 — may  be  raised 
with  little  labor.  They,  with  their  hen  moth- 
el's,  w  ill  shift  for  themselves ^but  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  the  ease  becomes  entirely  different. 
As  the  i mm  1m ir  increases  the  liability  to  ac¬ 
cident,  disease  and  vermin  increases  almost  in 
a  geomet  rical  ratio  to  the  number  of  chicks, 
necessitating  appliances  and  space  out  of  all 
comparison  with  those  required  by  a  pig.  One 
hundred  chicks  of  different  ages  cannot  be 
raised  in  the  name  yard,  no  matter  how  roomy 
it  may  be.  When  fed,  the  older  chicks  will 
run  over  and  trample  upon  the  younger  ones. 
The  effect  of  this  will  soon  lie  apparent  in 
drooping  wings  and  an  enfeebled  condition 
that  soon  brings  death  and  loss.  If  the  farmer 
could  depend  upon  soiling  his  eggs  at  $8  for  a 
baker’s  dozen,  he  could  afford  to  give  his  fowls 
the  care  necessary  to  raise  them  successfully, 
but  while  Mr.  Felch  may  fiud  people  foolish 
enough  to  pay  this  absurd  price  for  his  eggs, 
the  farmer  is  fortunate  if  he  gets  one-tenth 
of  this  sum  for  his,  so  that  the  cash  returns 


are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  labor  and  care 
required. 

The’whole  poidtry  business  as  managed  by 
dealers  in  fancy  poultry,  is  a.  delusion  and  a 
snare  to  any  one  who  enteis  the  business  with 
the  expectation  of  making  a  legitimate  income 
from  it.  In  their  case  the  value  of  a  fowl  is 
not  determined  by  the  eggs  or  pounds  of  j  m  x  1 1- 
try  produced,  but  the  bird  is  "scaled”  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  comb,  color  of  feathers,  style 
of  tail  and  similar  nonsensical  points.  Let 
the  farmer  try  a  similar  method  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  cows  he  buys,  and  how 
long  will  he  be  able  to  make  dairying  pay? 
Why  is  it  not  just  as  wise  to  purchase  a  cow 
for  the  color  of  her  nose,  the  style  of  her  horns, 
the  color  of  her  hair  and  the  make-up  of  her 
tail,  as  to  pay  a  t’auey  or  absurd  price  for  sim¬ 
ilar  qualities  in  a  heu.  Thanks,  Mr.  Felch,  for 
your  valuable  suggestion  in  regard  to  10U 
pounds  of  poultry,  but  I  will  take  the  pig. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  A.  E.  Gibbs. 


HOW  TO  GET  EGGS. 


Having  tried  with  indifferent  success  keep¬ 
ing  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rocks  aud  other  pop¬ 
ular  breeds,  1  have  at  last  established  a  flock  of 
the  following  varieties  mixed :  Brown  Games, 
Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  Spangled  H  ambu  rghs.  These 
by  crossing  sport  back  in  different  directions 
to  ancestral  stock ;  but  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  laving  qualities  of  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  flock.  The  Games  sit  readily,  ami 
when  their  blood  predominates  there  is  the 
same  readiness  to  brood.  They  make  the  very 
best  mothers,  and  will  raise  a  brood  of  chicks 
safe  against  all  ordinary  dangers.  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  poor  sitters,  making  clumsy  work 
with  eggs,  and  worse  with  chicks.  The  Leg¬ 
horns  are  almost,  continuous  layers,  and  not 
to  l>e  chosen  for  mothers.  But  for  eggs  there 
is  nearly  the  same  result  by  the  year  from  all 
the  va  rieties  named.  Nor  have  I  found  the  com 
mon  assertion  that  a  three-year  old  hen  lays 
few  eggs,  to  1m?  true.  My  fowls  are  one,  two, 
three  anil  four-year-olds,  aud  they  are,  with¬ 
out  exeeptiou,  excellent  and  persistent  layers. 
From  38  hens  T  average  40  dozen  per  month 
for  eight,  months. 

My  plan  of  feeding  is  to  give  in  the  morning 
corn  on  the  cob  broken  into  pieces  about  two 
inches  long.  This  they  must  pick  off  for  them¬ 
selves.  At  noon  they  have  boiled  vegetables 
chopjxHl  up  with  a  few  handfuls  of  meat  stirred 
iu.  This  in  Winter;  but  when  they  can  help 
themselves  to  vegetable  matters  I  give,  instead, 
oats  at  noon  or  meal  and  bran  mixed.  There 
is  uo  third  meal,  but  after  gardens  are  made 
the  fowls  are  kept  at  the  bam  by  occasional 
tosses  of  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  near  the 
barn.  The  last  thing  at  night  I  fling  about  a 
few  handfuls  which  will  b«S>  them  iu  the 
early  morning,  aud  keep  them  from  the  oat- 
field,  or,  later,  from  the  corn.  My  garden  is 
within  five  rods  of  the  barn,  but  is  literally 
untouched  by  the  hens  so  fur  as  croj>s  or  seeds 
go;  while  my  neighors’  hens  will  come  on 
mischief  bent  some  hundreds  of  rods.  Hens 
which  are  thus  fed  are  quiet,  and  while  laying 
abundantly,  do  not  waste  and  destroy  more 
than  they  produce.  E.  P.  Powell. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sljr  Spiariati. 

ALLEY’S  NEW  BEE  BOOK. 


PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that 
this  work  was  iu  process  of  preparation,  and 
from  the  long  anil  successful  experience  of  the 
author  as  a  queen  breeder — an  experience  cov¬ 
ering  more  than  a  score  of  yours — the  work 
has  been  eagerly  looked  for  by  all  those  en¬ 
gaged  iu  breeding  bees.  Nor  will  its  study 
disappoint  these  ardent  expectations.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  only  a  brief  synopsis  of  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  points: — 

Mr.  Alley  believes  that  the  same  rules  of 
breeding  apply  in  the  rearing  of  bens  that 
should  govern  iu  higher  animals.  Thus  he 
urges  stoutly  the  most  careful  selection  of 
the  queen  aud  drones.  He  keeps  his  selected 
queen  iu  a  small  hive  so  that  ho  eau  get  eggs 
at  once  upou  adding  a  frame  of  bright  empty 
comb,  t’ouibs  that  have  contained  one  or  two 
broods  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  queen  cells  should  only  be  formed  in 
very  strong  colonies.  Such  are  drummed 
from  their  trees  and  kept  queeuless  in  an  emp¬ 
ty  hive,  iu  a  cellar  for  ten  hours.  This  tits 
them  better,  as  M  r.  A.  thinks,  for  feediug  the 
queens.  To  procure  queeu  cells  Mr.  Alley  cuts 
the  strips  of  comb  which  ure  tilled  with  eggs, 
so  narrow  as  to  contain  only  one  row  of  eutire 
cells  aud  two  rows  of  half  cells  each.  On  oue 
side  the  eggs  in  each  alternate  cell  of  the  row 
of  uncut  cells  are  destroyed  by  use  of  a  com¬ 


mon  match.  By  dipping  the  opposite  face  of 
this  strip  into  melted  wax  and  resin  mixed,  the 
comb  is  fastened  to  a  frame  of  comb  and  given 
to  the  bees  which  have  been  ten  hours  queen¬ 
less.  No  other  brood  is  given  them  that  is  un¬ 
capped,  and  so  they  form  licautiful  cells,  in  a 
regular  row,  equally  spaced,  and  as  the  eggs 
were  all  laid  at  a  known  date,  it  is  known 
precisely  just  when  the  queens  will  come 
forth.  He  never  permits  more  than  ten  cells 
to  be  formed  in  a  single  colony.  The  bees  are 
made  queeuless  in  the  morning  and  given  the 
eggs  at  night.  Mr.  A.,  in  letting  the  bees  es¬ 
cape  from  the  hive  where  they  have  been  shut 
in,  to  enter  the  new  hive  where  the  queen 
cells  are  to  be  formed,  which  now  rests  on  the 
old  stand,  prevents  the  drones  from  leaving,  if 
they  arc  undesirable,  aud  so  gets  rid  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  drones.  1  f  the  Imjos  cannot  gather  they 
are  fed  one  pint  of  sirup  or  honey  twice  a  day. 
The  cells  are  cut  out  on  the  eighth  day  from 
hatching,  or  the  1 1th  from  the  laying  of  the 
egg.  The  cells  are  put  into  a  queen  nursery 
like  that  described  years  ago  by  Dr.  Jewell 
Davis.  A  single  colony  can  care  for  100  such 
cells.  A  colony  is  kept  purposely  for  it.  Mr. 
Alley  condemns  the  Lamp  nursery,  though 
he  confesses  he  never  used  it.  He  says  it  is  un¬ 
natural.  The  same  argument  would  condemn 
his  whole  method.  He  has  improved  upon 
nature.  Some  of  our  best  queeu  breeders, 
like  Viallon,  Hutchinson  and  Hayhurst,  use 
the  hump  nursery  and  think  it  excellent. 

He  says  if  we  feed  young  queens  in  a  queen 
nursery  they  will  remain  there  safely  several 
weeks.  But  what  Of  Berlipseh’s  theory  that 
a  qneen  unmated  for  three  weeks  is  ruined? 

Mr.  Alley  introduces  the  queens  as  virgins. 
But  old  colony  or  nucleus  must  have  been 
queeuless  three  tlai/s.  He  uses  tobacco  to 
smoke  with,  aud  thinks  this  is  a  sine  qua  rum. 
He  also  advises  dropping  a  virgin  queen  into 
honey  and  then  into  the  hive.  He  sometimes 
introduces  these  virgins  by  use  of  a  cage,  stop¬ 
ping  the  entrance— a  half  inch  hole  an  inch 
long— with  the  "  good  candy.”  The  bees  eat 
the  candy,  liberate  the  queeu  anil  accept  her. 

Mr.  Alley  never  uses  a  colony  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  form  cells.  After  they  are  used  once, 
he  gives  then  the  uucapped  brood  and  queen 
of  another  colony  which  Is  to  be  used,  and 
considers  them  ready  again  in  four  weeks. 
■Thus  queens  are  always  reared  from  eggs: 
few  are  reared  in  each  colony :  these  have  all 
the  attention,  and  “  are  almost  sure  to  be  su¬ 
perior  queens.”  The  nucleus  or  colony  receiv¬ 
ing  a  virgin  queeu  should  not  be  near  the 
col  my  which  is  forming  cells  at  the  time  or 
the  young  queen  as  she  returns  from  mating, 
willenter  the  hive  and  destroy  all  the  cells. 
If  a  queen  is  "  balled”  as  she  returns  from 
mating,  it  is  a  very  sure  sign  of  the  presence 
of  fertile  workers. 

Mr.  Alley's  iustructim  as  to  introducing 
virgin  queens  is  very  valuable  if  the  method 
will  work  in  other  hands.  In  this  case  the 
colony,  or  nucleus,  must  have  beeu  queenless 
three  days,  N ot  so  with  a  cell.  Th  is  he  says — 
our  experience  hardly  sustains  him— may  be 
introduced  safely  immediately  upou  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  queen. 

The  cell  need  not  be  fastened  in  a  comb, 
but  held  bv  slight  pressure  between  two  adja¬ 
cent  eomhs.  Lite  queens  will  often  fail  to 
fly  unless  fed  a  little  each  day.  Mr.  Alley  is 
surely  right  in  saying  that  queens  mate  only 
once.  He  thinks  a  queen  is  almost  sure  to  be 
purely  mated  if  there  are  uo  impure  bees 
within  half  a  mile.  I  wish  we  were  sure  of 
this. 

Caged  queens,  Mr.  Aliev  says,  will  not  be 
so  fe<i  by  the  bees,  and  these  must  be  fed  in 
the  cage.  Judge  Audrews,  of  Texas,  says  they 
will  always  be  fed.  Nuclei,  unless  fed,  will 
frequently  swarm  out.  Mr,  Alley  secures  his 
selected  drones  iu  thiswise:  He  places  empty 
droue  combs  in  the  midst  of  the  brood  nest 
of  his  best  colony.  As  soon  as  eggs  are  laid 
iu  the  cells  he  gives  these  combs  to  queeuless 
colonies.  Good  queens  lay  regularly  iu  cells 
and  cut  the  caps  from  the  queen  cells  as  they 
come  forth  smoothly,  and  do  not  leave  a  ragged 
edge.  He  makes  the  strange  assertion  that 
Italia  us  are  not  a  distinct  race,  and.  further, 
states  that  they  are  poor  nurses.  Mr.  Alley- 
quotes  wrongly,  I  think,  from  our  books.  1 
tliiuk  all  advise  getting  eggs  of  a  known  date. 
It  is  stated  that  worker  bees  never  destroy  a 
queeu  cell.  In  handling  queen  cells,  they 
must  never  be  over-heated.  They  will  stand 
cold  bettor,  hut  ought  never  be  chilled.  Mr. 
Alley  thinks  it  is  dangerous  to  ship  a  queen 
right  from  active  laving — she  may  be  ruined. 
It  is  much  safer  to  cage  her  a  few  days  first. 
Cheap  queeus  are  vehemently  condemned. 

Mr.  Alley  adds  to  th'?  usual  rules  in  respect 
to  robbing,  that  we  ought  not  to  feed  honey 
but  sirup.  The  honey  odor  incites  to  robbing. 
It  is  stated  that  by  giviug  a  colony  brood,  and 
a  queen  cell  fertile  workers  may  be  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Alley  advises,  noue  too  strongly,  to  dis¬ 
place  impotent  queeus.  He  remarks  as  wisely 
that  most  queens  become  unprofitable  after 
two  years.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  that  the 
value  of  Spring  feeding,  which  1  have  so  often 
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we  do  not  know  a  better  investment  any 
farmer  or  stockman  conM  make  than  that  ex¬ 
pended  iu  the  purchase  of  this  book.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  long  been  if n own  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  through  his  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  agricultural  press,  and,  as  he 
states, the  preparation  of  this  work  was  begun 
live  years  ago  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
National  Live  Stock  Journal,  and  he  has  also 
drawn  to  some  extent  on  articles  which  he  has 
written  for  the  Country  Gentleman  and  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  That  feeding  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  oven  before  breed¬ 
ing  is  the  main  principle  on  which  the  entire 
work  rests,  hence  the  great  importance  of 
feeding,  care  and  shelter.  The  necessity  of 
mixed  feeds  to  maintain  the  animal  in  good 
health  is  strongly  dwelt  upon.  There  must  he 
starch  or  sugar  to  supply  the  carbon  given 
off  in  respiration;  fat  to  supply  fatty  material; 
albumen  for  the.  natural  waste  of  the  muscles; 
earthy  phosphates  for  the  g  rowth  and  waste  of 
the  bones:  and  saline  substances  to  replace 
what  is  daily  excreted.  A  brief  synopsis  of 
the  work  is  here  impossible,  but  we  shall  re¬ 
cur  to  it  hereafter  with  pleasure  to  ourselves 
and  profit  to  our  readers,  to  whom  we  strongly 
recommend  the  purchase  of  this  thoroughly 
practical,  lucid  aud  important  work.  It  is 
handsomely  bound,  clearly  printed  aud  well 
illustrated.  Its  price  is  $2  and  it  is  sold  by  the 
author,  Professor  E.  W.  Stewart,  Lake  View 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits  by  William 
Saunders,  F.  R.  S.  C. ;  illustrated  with  440 
engravings;  published  by  Lippineott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  price  $3 ;  4.' 15  pagos.  Among 
the  drawbacks  to  be  found  upon  the  farm  fre 
quently  arises  the  difficulty  of  growing  crops 
or  fruits  on  account  of  insect  pests.  Such  is 
the  case  in  some  of  onr  Western  States  where 
certain  fruit  trees  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  owing  to  insect  ravages.  Any  work 
treating  upon  injurious  insects,  that  will 
enable  the  farmers  to  cope  more  successfully 
with  the  pests,  should  be  welcomed  by  them. 
This  volume  gives  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible  accurate  descriptions  of  the  various 
insects  frequenting  our  fruit  vine's  and  trees, 
with  the  best  means  of  destroying  them  or 
preventing  their  ravages.  Ta Icing  the  insects 
injurious  to  the  apple,  it  first  considers  those 
found  on  the  roots,  theu  those  on  the  branches, 
then  upon  the  leaves  and  finally  those  attack¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  Each  genus  is  treated  in  a  like 
manner.  Although  it  will  take  time  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  this  work,  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  a  valuable 
addition  to  every  farmer’s  and  fruit  culturist’s 
library.  It  is  a  very  tastefully  gotten  up 
volume. 

First  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural  Experimental  Station  for  1888;  118 
pages;  William  R.  Lazenby,  Director,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  This  first  report  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  treats  of 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  station 
has  only  bpen  organized  eight  months,  lienee 
its  work  cannot,  lie  considered  fairly  started, 
the  interval  haring  been  employed  to  a  great 
extent  in  organizing,  equipping  aud  establish¬ 
ing  the  station.  Some  results  from  tests  with 


every  day.  I  will  state,  light  here,  that  in 
my  business  of  farm-gardening  I  have  had  no 
extensive  experience  with  the  several  stylos 
and  makes  of  walking  cultivators,  and  none 
at  all  with  riding  cultivators,  so  I  can  only 
give  ray  observations  and  the  experience  of 
my  neighbors,  as  told  me,  relative  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  riding  cultivator. 
I  observe  that  riding  cultivators  have  been 
cast  aside  in  ever}-  case  where  they  have  beeu 
tried,  and  walking  cultivators  have  taken  their 
place.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  I  learn 


demonstrated  in  our  College  apiaiy,  is  fully 
recognized.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  I  think, 
when  he  states  that  at  least  10  days  are  thus 
saved.  The  greatest  error,  I  think,  is  made  in 
reference  to  wintering.  He  favors  out-door 
wintering;  says  we  must  have  a  double-walled 
hive,  25  pounds  of  honey  and  a  February 
flight.  But  how  often  we  get  no  February 
flight.  W ith  a  proper  cellar  we  may  keep  the 
bees  in  the  hives  safely  from  November  1st 
till  April  1st, 

Mr.  Alley  thinks  that  although  the  laws  of 
parthenogenesis  are  certainly  tone  in  respect 
to  the  production  of  drones ;  yet  the  fact  that 
queens  are  pure  he  thinks  not  a  guaranty  that 
their  drone  progeny  will  be.  His  only  reason 
given  is  that  it  is  not  true  of  birds.  From 
very  close  aud  long  observation,  I  believe  it  is 
true  of  bees. 

Mr.  House  wisely  urges  bee-keepers  to  con¬ 
tract  the  brood  chamber  in  Spring,  and  to 
stimulate.  He  favors  two-story  hives,  and 
says  truly  that  foundation  pays  300  per  cent, 
on  its  cost.  I  am  glad  to  read  his  praise  of 
Pelham's  foundation  machine,  and  I  have  long 
urged,  as  he  does,  to  extract  just  as  capping 
commences.  His  directions  as  to  preparing 
and  marketing  honey  are  certainly  most  ex¬ 
cellent.  I  cannot  indorse  what  Mr.  House 
says  about  wintering,  or  his  advice  as  to 
clipping  queens’  wings. 

Mr.  Locke  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
the  various  races  of  bees.  Like  Mr.  Alley,  he 
does  not  seem  to  understand  quite  clearly  the 
meauing  of  the  term  race,  else  he  would  not 
call  the  Syrians  a  distinct  race  any  more  than 
the  Cyprians  and  Italians.  All  of  these  have 
marked  characteristics  which  are  persistent. 
This  makes  a  race.  Mi-.  Locke  sustains  what 
I  have  often  urged,  that  the  Syrian  bees  are 
doubtless  the  best  race  we  have. 

Agricultural  Coll. ,  Lansing,  Mich. 


sheet  iron  punched  with  a  large  number  of 
holes  in  the  manner  of  a  common  grater.  A 
stationary  frame  is  fitted  inside  the  grater 
which  holds  the,  potatoes  against  the  sharp 
points  inside  and  so  rapidly  reduces  them  to 
pulp.  Water  is  kept  constantly  pouring  into 
the  grater,  and  as  it  escapes  through  the  holes 
it  washes  the  pulp  into  a  trough  under  it. 
This  trough  is  provided  with  a  wire  gauze  bot¬ 
tom  and  is  moved  back  and  forth  in  the  frame 
G  by  means  of  a  shaking  rod  H,  which  is 
attached  to  a  crank  fitted  to  the  shaft  which 
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Chicken  Incubator.— Fig.  323.— See  Page  359. 


that  they  have  been  condemned  because  they 
cannot  be  made  to  do  satisfactory  work  among 
small  plants,  and  also  that  the  weight  of  the 
driver  adds  to  the  draft,  which  makes  the 
work  hard  for  the  team. 

In  using  the  walking  cultivator  all  are 
unanimously  in  favor  of  those  having  very- 
high  wheels,  as  it  is  claimed  they  will  imi 
more  steadily,  with  less  whipping  aud  jerking 
of  the  team,  while  the  draft  is  lighter  and 
the  shovels  run  more  smoothly  and  are  more 
easily  managed,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
high-wheeled  cultivators  are  considered  so 
much  superior  to  those  with  low  wheels  that 
they  are  rapidly  superseding  them.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  is  quite  satisfactory  and 
I  consider  them  excellent  amoug  vegetables. 
In  using  one  among  small  plants  I  have  very 
narrow,  long  shovels,  known  as  “bull  tongues,” 
which  I  use  where  I  wish  to  cultivate  deep 
without  throwing  any  dirt  to  or  from  the 
plants.  Iu  case  I  want  to  ridge  up,  I  remove 
these  and  substitute  the  large,  broad  shovels. 


causes  the  grater  to  rotate  on  its  central  shaft 
Tins  shaking  trough  or  sieve  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  pipe  I,  which  pours  a  stream 
into  a  distributor  J  and  a  sprinkler  K.  The 
distributor  lets  fall  a  thin  sheet  of  water  into 
the  sieve  aud  the  sprinkler  scatters  a  fine 
shower.  The  water  carries  the  starch  through 
the  sieve  into  the  lower  trough  L  from  which 
it  is  washed  into  the  tank  M.  The  waste  is 
washed  out  of  the  sieve  into  the  drain  N 
which  carries  it  to  a  proper  receptacle. 

The  starch  and  water  are  pumped  from  the  re¬ 
ceiving  tank  to  the  washers  and  settling  tanks, 
Fig.  32((.  These  are  common  tubs  in  which 
are  fitted  stirrers  Fig.  327,  moved  by  pulleys  or 
gearing  upon  upright  shafts  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  shafts  are  held  by  cross¬ 
pieces  on  the  vats  or  tanks  and  rotate  slowly 
so  as  to  keep  the  starchy  water  in  motion  that 
the  remaining  impurities  may  be  fully  separ¬ 
ated.  The  water  is  left  to  settle  during  the 
night,  aud  iu  the  momiug  the  upper  jtortion 
is  drawn  off  by  the  pipes  0,  O,  leaving  the 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  POTATO  STARCH. 


Potatoes  contain  from  17  to  25  per  cent  of 
starch.  The  starch  consists  of  roundish-oval 
grains  about  1-300  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  grains  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.135, 
that  is,  they  are  nearly  one-seventh  heavier 
than  water.  The  cellular  fiber  of  the  potato 
is  rather  lighter  than  water  and  will  float  in 
it.  The  starch  granules  are  contained  loosely 
in  the  cells  of  the  tissue  of  the  potato,  which 
are  five-sided,  and  when  these  cells  are  broken 
up  by  any  means  the  starch  granules  may  be 
separated  from  the  cell  matter,  or  tissue  or 
fiber.  On  this  account  and  on  account  of  their 
heavy  specific  gravity  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  separate  the  starch  and  gather  it  in  a  pure 
state,  more  especially  as  it  is  wholly  insolu¬ 
ble  in  cold  water.  All  that  are  required  for 
this  purpose  are  a  machine  by  which  the  pota¬ 
toes  may  lx*  grated  and  the  cells  broke  up, 
and  a  washing  apparatus  by  which  the  cellular 
matter  may  be  separated  from  the  heavier 
starch.  Starch  is  a  staple  article  of  use,  aud 
as  it  is  comparatively  cheap  the  freight  upon 
it  when  canned  a  long  distance  adds  largely 
to  its  cost  in  proportion  to  its  value.  It  may 
therefore  be  made  in  Western  localities  upon 
vary  favorable  competitive  terms  with  the 
Eastern  manufacturers,  not  only  because  of  the 
saving  of  freight  but  because  of  the  cheapness 
with  which  the  potatoes  may  be  grown.  A 
bushel  of  potatoes  will  produce  six  to  eight 
pounds  of  starch,  and  the  refuse  is  of  consider¬ 
able  value  for  feeding  to  pigs  when  mixed 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  corn.  Its  rela- 
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Grater,  Distributor  and  Sprinkler.— Fig.  325. 


starch  with  the  rest  of  the  water  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  is  pumped  into  the  next  vat  and  is 
again  washed  and  stirred  aud  settled,  and  so 
on  until  all  the  impurities  are  removed  and 
the  starch  is  left  pure  and  clean. 

The  wet  starch  is  then  removed  with  Bcoops 
and  wheelbarrows  to  the  drying  kiln.  This 
consists  of  a  stove  inclosed  in  a  brick  casing 
for  safety.  This  is  made  in  the  cellar.  The 
hot  air  from  the  kiln  is  led  into  a  room  above, 
which  is  well  plastered  aud  is  furnished  with 
tiers  of  wire  gauze  shelves  inclosed  in  a  sort 
of  closet  on  each  side  of  the  room,  The  hot 
air  passes  into  these  closets.  The  shelves  are 
in  three*  tiers  one  above  the  other.  As  the 
starch  dries  it  is  raked  over  and  the  dried 
_  portion  falls  through  the  top  sieve  into  the 
second  one  and  so  on  to  the  bottom  where  it  is 
.  collected  aud  packed  iuto  barrels.  The  shelves 
p  are  about  five  feet  wide  and  the  drying  closets 
in  which  they  are  inclosed  are  provided  with 
gauze  doors  to  secure  ventilation. 

There  need  be  nothing  costly  or  expensive 
about  this  process.  All  the  machinery  may 
be  home-made,  but  as  profit  is  the  object 
sought  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  apparatus 


I  believe  manufacturers  do  not  send  out 
these  “bull  tongues,”  unless  requested.  With 
such  a  cultivator,  I  find  I  can  do  excellent 
w  ork  with  ease  to  myself  and  team,  and  this  I 
cannot  say  for  the  old-fashioned  single  and 
double  no-wheeled  cultivators  and  plows. 

Wever,  Iowa.  w.  j.  s. 
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Feeding  Animals,  a  Practical  work  upon 
the  Laws  of  Animal  Growth,  specially 
applied  to  the  Rcariug  and  Feeding  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  Dairy  Cows  and £4 wine,  by  Elliott  W. 
Stewart  This  work  is  a  boon  to  farmers.  It 
is  the  condensed  result  of  30  years’  practical 
experience  in  stock  feeding  by  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  who  has  made  a  large 
number  of  careful  experiments  in  order  to 
acquire  accurate  knowledge.  In  reading  over 
its  pages,  written  in  a  style  that  renders  them 
intelligible  to  afl,  one  is  most  strongly  iu,- 


Stirrer.— Fig.  327. 

80  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  are  encompassed 
in  a  table  giving  full  details  of  the  outcome  of 
the  experiment.  Somewhat  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  with  corn  and  i>otatoos  are  also  record¬ 
ed.  In  the  potato  experiments  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  notice  any  difference  in  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  stem  ends  and  seed  ends;  so, 
also  with  those  planted  cut  slde-up  aud  cut- 
slde-dowu.  The  tubers  from  the  seed  end, 
however,  weighed  the  heaviest,  but  were  not 
of  as  good  size.  Those  from  “seed”  planted 
eut-side-up,  showed  a  better  yield  than  those 
from  cut-side-do wn.  The  report  on  insects 
is  very  interesting,  treating  of  the  various 
farm  pests  aud  giving  directions  for  prevent¬ 
ing  their  ravages.  A  table  of  analyses  and 
the  valuation  of  fertilizers  is  contained  iu  the 
last  few  pages. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  lud.  Illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  of  the  Robinson  Machine  Works. 
It  calls  special  attention  to  the  Patent 
Bonanza  Thrasher,  Automatic  Safety  Gover¬ 
nor,  Clover  Attachment  and  Revolving  Straw 
Stacker  which  deposits  the  straw  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  aud  saves  labor  required  iu  stacking  the 
straw.  These  works  were  established  in  1842 


The  Potato  Washer.— Fig.  324. 

tive  feeding  value  is  estimated  to  be  one- 
fourth  that  of  hay,  or  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
when  hay  is  worth  §1  per  100. 

The  process  of  making  starch  is  as  follows: 
The  tubers  are  first  washed  free  from  all  sand 
ami  soil  in  a  long,  round  tubular  or  somewhat 
conical  box  made  of  slats  or  bars  placed  near 
together  to  prevent  the  potatoes  passing 
through,  but  permitting  the  water  aud  soil  to 
escape  freely.  This  washer  is  shown  at  Fig.  324. 
The  potatoes  are  shoveled  in  or  fed  in  by  a 
slide  at  A.  A  stream  of  water  is  led  into  the 
box  and  the  potatoes  are  stirred  by  the  curved 
arms  upon  the  shaft  B.  These  arms  push  the 
tubers  forward  as  well  as  stir  them,  and 
when  they  reach  the  end  they  are  lifted  by* 
the  last  arm  and  thrown  out  of  the  opening 
D:  the  water  escaping  from  the  spout  C  as 
well  as  from  the  openings  through  the  washer. 
As  the  potatoes  escape  from  the  washer  they 
fall  into  the  trough  E  Fig.  325,  by  which  they 
pass  into  the  grater  F  by  an  opening  at 
one  end.  This  is  a  cylinder  of  galvanized 


Washers  and  Settling  Tanks.— Fig.  32(5, 


pressed  with  the  great  care  taken  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  every  statement,  and  the  great 
moderation  with  which  every  statement  is 
made.  There  are  several  other  works  which 
treat  of  stock  feeding,  but  it  can  be  fairly  said 
that  this  is  superior  to  any  of  them  iu 
accuracy  of  information,  lucidity  of  style 
aud  abundance  of  practical  knowledge. 
Its  520  packed  pages  treat  clearly  and  fully  of 
every  question  relating  to  stock  feeding,  aud 


made  properly  effective  so  that  waste  may  be 
avoided  and  cheapness  of  the  product  secured 
by  as  great  economy  as  possible. 


WALKING  vs.  RIDING  CULTIVATORS, 


Surely  the  merits  of  riding  and  walking 
eultivatore  admit  of  discussion  as  well  through 
the  medium  of  u  journal  as  among  neighbors 
where  1  hear  discussions,  pro  aud  con  almost 
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by  F.  W.  Robinson,  the  senior  member  of  the 
present  firm,  and  for  40  years  he  has  person¬ 
ally  superintended  the  building  of,  as  well  as 
designed  all  the  different  kinds  of  machinery 
built  by  the  firm.  They  are  also  manufac¬ 
turers  of  portable  engines  and  saw  mills.  An 
examination  of  the  catalogue,  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  of  our  subscribers  on  application, 
will  interest  many  readers  who  have  need  of 
such  machinery. 

Hand-Book  of  Tessessek.  Prepared  by 
A.  W.  Hawkins,  Commission  of  Agriculture, 
Statistics,  Mines  and  Immigration,  Nashville 

Ik 


pounds  of  my  corn  in  the  ear ;  then  shelled  it, 
and  got  62  pounds  of  corn  and  eight  pounds  of 
col).  Of  course,  had  I  just  sheLled  56  pounds 
of  corn  there  would  have  boon  a  less  amount 
of  cobs.  Now,  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  can  beat  this  let  him  report  it.  My 
corn  is  a  small-eared  dent,  10-  to  14-rowod, 
deep-grained.  It  fills  well  and  matures  early, 
and  is  called  Isenhour  or  Little  Red  Cob. 

Ocoee,  East  Tenn.  r.  v.  m’c. 


the  following  season.  Among  “preventives 
and  “remedies’  are  catching  the  parent  moths 
with  a  net  or  “fly-paper”  rolled  around  the 
vines ;  cutting  out  the  larvse  from  wilting  vines ; 
banking  up  the  young  vines  with  earth  to  the 
first  blossom  to  prevent  the  moth  from  de¬ 
positing  eggs,  and  destroying  the  larvae  in  dead 
vines  to  prevent  them  from  maturing,  and 
so  begetting  a  fresh  brood  next  season.— Eds. 

Vines,  however,  do  not  always  wither  mere¬ 
ly  from  the  attacks  of  the  borer;  they  are 
sometimes  blighted  by  the  weather,  particu¬ 
larly  when  planted  in  a  white  sandy  soil.  The 
sand  becomes  heated  by  the  sun,  heavy 
showers  fall,  and  the  water  is  in  turn  heated 
by  the  sand,  and  this  has  pretty  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  vines  as  if  it  had  been  boil¬ 
ed  in  the  house  and  poured  over  them. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Va. 


SEEDLING  COLEUS. 

We  had  intended  to  urge  it  upon  our 
flower-doving  readers  earlier  to  sow  seeds  of 
the  Coleus.  But  there  is  yet  time,  since  seed¬ 
lings  grow  very  fast  and,  even  though  not 
large  enough  to  make  much  show  this  season 
in  the  garden,  they  could  lx*,  removed  to  the 
house  for  a  Winter  display.  The  seeds  are 
very  fine  and  need  to  be  sown  with  scarcely 
any  covering  upon  a  mellow  soil,  kept  barely 
moist  and  protected  from  the  hot  sun.  Flow¬ 
er-pots,  well  drained,  and  covered  with  a  bit 
of  glass,  will  serve  as  well  as  anything  to  start 
the  seeds.  Among  all  of  our  variegated 
plants,  there  are  few  if  any  others  that  pre¬ 
sent  so  brilliant  a  combination  of  color  as  the 
improved  Coleus — and  seedling  plants  vary 
indefinitely  and  will,  we  feet  confident,  reward 
the  cultivator  richly. 

The  leaf  illustrations  Figs.  320,  330,  are  from 
seedling  plants  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  was  intended  to  have  many  of  them  drawn 
and  engraved,  so  strikingly  and  dissimilarly 
benutiful  were  many  of  the  plants.  But  we 
found  that  without  colors  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  any  idea  of  their  distinctive  beauty 
and  that  the  two  leaves  presented  would 


THE  CORN-ROOT  DIABROTICA 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY 


Com  has  of  late  years  very  seriously  suffered 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  the  attacks  of 
the  elongate  larva  of  Diabrotiea  longicomis, 
Say.  Prof.  Forbes,  the  State  Entomologist  of 
Illinois,  has  given  it  very  careful  study  dur- 
ng  the  past  year,  and  has  published  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  for  December  30,  1S.S2,  a 
lengthy  account  with  figures  of  the  species  in 
all  stages.  He  has  also  given  the  salient  facts 
in  a  special  circular.  Prof.  Forbes  states,  that 
“until  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  known  only  as 
a  common  and  insignificant  insect,  feeding  as 
a  beetle  on  the  pollen  of  some  of  the  most 
abundant  weeds.”  The  injurious  increase  of 
this  beetle  has  not  been  so  sudden  as  the  above 
language  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In  the 
American  Entomologist,  vol.  III.,  p.  247,  was 
recorded  the  fact,  that  we  were  aware  of  its 
injuries  already  in  1874,  and  that  the  beetle 
was  first  bred  by  us  in  1878,  when  we  received 
accounts  of  its  serious  injury  to  the  roots  of 
com  from  Mr.  G.  Pauls,  of  Eureka.  Mo.  As 
Prof.  Forbes  well  shows,  The  chief  injury  is 
done  by  the  larva,  and  the  amount  of  damage 
may,  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
insect,  reach  one-half  or  even  three-fourths  of 
the  crop,  and,  as  one  might  expect,  compara¬ 
tively  little  injury  is  done  except  in  fields  that 
have  been  in  com  the  year  or  two  preceding. 
No  parasite,  and  indeed  no  enemy  whatever  of 
the  species  bos  hitherto  been  found;  nor  does 
it  seem  to  be  attacked  by  birds.  Prof.  Forbes 
suggests  the  same  remedy  which  we  have 
recommended,  viz.,  rotation  of  crops,  and 
gives  little  hope  from  the  insect's  life-history  of 
any  other  feasible  mode  of  attacking  it.  We 
have  suggested, in  addition  to  rotation  of  crops, 
the  destruction  of  the  ragweed  lArtemesia 
Canadensisi  upon  which  the  beetles  love  to 
congregate,  and  the  application  of  lime  and 
ashes  around  the  young  coni  to  ward  them  off. 
This  is  known  to  be  effectual  with  its  notorious 
congener,  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetle  (Dia- 
brotica  vittata.  Fabr.)  which  has  similar  lar¬ 
val  habits.  Prof.  Forbes  states,  that  longicor- 
nis  hibernates  in  the  egg  as  a  rale.  This  fact, 
if  fully  established  by  observation,  is  excep¬ 
tional,  and  we  opine  that  investigation  will 
show  that,  the  normal  mode  of  hibernating  is 
in  the  beetle  state. 


A  Coleus  Plant.—  Fill  328. 

Tenn.,  1882,  Pages,  16S.  The  object  of  this 
volume  is  to  furnish  in  a  condensed  form  such 
information  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  just  conception  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  State  of  Tenuessec  and  of  its  capabilities 
for  future  development. 

Proceedings  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricultural  Science.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Beal, 
of  Lansing.  Mich.,  and  L.  B.  Arnold,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  work  of  135  pages  com¬ 
prising  pa pera  read  and  addresses  delivered 
at  the  several  meetings. 

Chart  of  the  Area  Devoted  in  18S0 
to  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  the  Flax- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  with  the 
approximate  quantity  of  Flax  fiber  produced, 
in  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  Published  by  Hiram 
Sibley  A"  Co,,  Rochester.  New  York. 

Tub  Citizens  Law  and  Order  League  of 
the  United  States.  Proceedings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
\ddrcsses,  Officers,  Committees,  Etc.  Pages, 
81.  J.  C.  Shaffer,  Secretary,  126  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Experiments  in  Amber  Cane  and  the  En¬ 
silage  of  Fodders  at  t  he  Experiment  Farm  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  A 
valuable  work  of  100  pages  by  Professor  We 
A.  Henry. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Kansas  State 


Leaf  From  a  Seedling  Coleus. — From 
Nature.— Fig.  330. 

serve  as  well  as  a  greater  number.  The 
Coleus,  when  used  as  a  bedding  plant,  seeds  in 
the  Fall.  Let  our  readers — our  respected  lady 
readers  particularly— gather  and  sow  them  as 
we  have  stated  for  next  Winter's  window 
decoration. 


Cntomoloakiil 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  THE 
CUCURBIT.®. 


HUGH  L.  WYSOR. 


If  an  experience  of  20  years,  in  great  part 
successful,  in  growing  melons,  cucumbers  and 
pumpkins,  ought  to  entitle  one  to  speak  as 
having  authority  in  regard  to  them,  l  might 
lay  claim  to  that  privilege.  Their  culture  is 
simple  enough,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  pre¬ 
sume.  that  the  agricultural  press  has  given 
them  very  little  attention;  but  their  numerous 
and  increasing  enemies  are  yearly  render¬ 
ing  it  more  difficult  to  grow  them.  They  should 
occasionally,  therefore,  have  some  share  of  the 
space  devoted  to  other  subjects.  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  here  about  varieties  or  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivation,  for  this  article  is  written 
too  late  in  the  season  to  offer  any  information 
on  these  heads,  I  will  only  say  that  1  use 
much  more  seed  and  plant  much  closer  now 
than  formerly.  The  man  who  gets  his  melon 
and  cucumber  plants  above  ground  without 
having  had  at.  loust  one-third  of  them  up¬ 
rooted  and  destroyed  by  the  moles  and  ground - 
mice  may  consider  himself  fortunate;  for  it 
is  in  the  loose  soil  in  which  the  cucurbit®  are 
usually  planted  that,  those  animals  delight  to 
revel.  The  plants  rarely  reach  the  surface 
before  they  arc  pounced  upon  by  the  striped 
cucumber  beetle  with  which  everybody  is 
familiar.  With  the  arrival  of  this  beetle 
there  comes  also  his  companion,  the  1  “-spotted 
Diabrotiea.  As  many  mistake  this  last  for  the 
Lady-bird,  I  give  its  description,  remarking 
that  there  is  only  one  of  the  Lady-bird  family 
which  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  that  I  shuil 
notice  presently.  The  12-spotted  Diabrotiea 
s  more  elongated  than  the  Lady-bird,  is  green¬ 
ish  in  color,  ami  has  12  black  spots  arranged 
in  parallel  rows  down  the  wing  covers.  It  is 
never  found  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  striped 


This  creature  works  iu  utter  darkness  for 
nearly  three  years,  cutting  through  the  wood 
of  the  base  of  a  trunk  of  quince  or  apple  tree, 
often  w  itbout  being  at  all  noticed  or  suspected 
until  the  tree  top  shows  manifest  signs  of 
its  suffering,  when  it  is  too  late  for  any 
rernedy.  The  destruction  of  trees  in  town 
gardens  equally  with  country  orchards,  and 
all  over  the  country,  Is  immense.  Nursery¬ 
men  are  kept  full  of  work,  between  the  care 
of  their  young  trees  against  these  iusidious  in¬ 
sects  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supplying  of 
places  of  trees  lost  by  customers  on  the  other. 

James  W.  Robinson,  an  ex-president,  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  says  that 
the  slits  in  the  bark  made  by  the  beetle 
(June  to  August)  to  receive  its  eggs,  look 
much  as  if  made  by  the  point  of  a  penknife, 
pushed  in  obliquely.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are 
put  in  so  shallow  as  to  lie  visible.  On  thin- 
barked  trees  they  are  placed  so  deep  as  to  be 
close  to  the  wood.  They  hatch  in  a  few  days 
and  then  the  slit  opens  slightly,  and  is  seen 
more  readily.  A  firm  pressure  with  a  knife 
blade  will  break  the  eggs;  they  eiui  be  heard 
to  ernek  quite  distinctly.  If  hatched,  a  shal¬ 
low  paring  with  the  knife  exposes  the  young 
worms.  They  don't  go  into  the  wood  much 
the  first  year,  merely  cutting  a  circular  piece 
in  the  cambium,  about  the  size  of  a  five-eent 
piece.  A  brownish  oozing  can  be  seen  then, 
exuding  from  the  original  puncture,  and  dry¬ 
ing  into  a  small  but  quite  obvious  spot  upon 
the  bark.  This  indication  should  be  closely 
looked  for  toward  the  end  of  Summer — a 
sharp  ami  pointed  knife  in  hand.  The  remedy 
advised  by  Mr.  R.  is  to  make  the  ground 
quite  clean  uud  smoothly  patted  down  round 


U'.piiacnnu  ooreans),  tue  grower  may  expect 
some  fruit,  if  some  day  he  does  not  find  them 
wilting  and  withering  from  the  deadly  wound 
made  by  the  vine-borer.  This  is  an  insect 
about  which  I  regret  to  say  I  know  nothing, 
although  1  have  for  years  been  familiar  with 
its  operations,  nor  have  I  seen  any  satisfactory 
account  of  it  in  the  books  or  the  press.  I  only 
know  that  if  the  roots  of  wilted  vines  be  ex¬ 
amined  near  the  ground,  they  will  frequently 
be  found  to  have  rotted,  and  iu  the  center,  one 
or  more  maggots  or  small  worms  which  have 
bored  their  way  in  and  destroyed  the  pith  of 
the  vine.  W hat.  moth  or  insect  it  is  which 
lays  the  eggs  from  which  these  worms  are 
hatched,  I  do  not  know.  Can  the  Rural  give 
give  auy  information  i 

[Isn’t  it  the  Squash-vine  Borer — --Egeria  cu- 
eurbitad  This  is  the  larva  of  a  moth  about  half 
an  i  ueli  long,  with  an  orange-colored  or  tawny 
body,  black  fore-wings,  transparent,  hind- 
wings.  and  hind  legs  fringed  with  long  orange 
and  black  hairs.  The  female .  deposits  her 
eggs  on  the  vine  near  the  roots  from  June  to 
August.  The  larva  penetrates  the  vine  and 
devours  the  interior,  and  the  viue  dies.  If  the 
exterior  of  the  vine  he  closely  examined 
near  the  roots,  the  wound  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  the  young  borer  may  often  be 
seen.  The  full-grown  larva  enters  the  ground, 
forms  a  rude  cocoon  by  gluing  particles  of 
earth  together,  within  which  it  transforms  to 
a  shiny  brown  chrysalis  and  thus  remains  until 


Leaf  From  Seedling  Coleus.— From  Na¬ 
ture.— Fig.  32!). 

Board  of  Agriculture;  ending  March  31st. 
Pages,  74.  William  Sims,  Secretary,  Tope- 
ka,  Kansas. 

Industrial  Art  iu  Schools,  by  Chius.  G. 
Leland,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pages,  87. 

T.  Walter  &  Sons,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Catalogue  of  H.  B.  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Short¬ 
horn  and  thoroughbred  cattle. 

Glass  Manufactures  of  Eurofe.  Pages, 
fi«.  Published  by  Department  of  State.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


A  Corn  Challenge. 

Some  time  since  I  saw  a  statement  made  iu 
n  the  Rural  of  corn  that  when  shelled  yield¬ 
ed  56  pounds  of  grain  to  nine  pounds  of  cob. 
Thinking  I  could  beat  that,  I  weighed  70 
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the  collar,  from  June  to  the  end  of  August,  so 
that  the  beetles  may  not  dojx>sit  eggs  too  low 
down  to  be  readily  found.  A  French  method 
is  to  mix  a  very  little  gas  tar  in  dry  sand  by 
stirring  it  with  a  tarred  stick  in  order  to  give 
it  a  strong  odor.  This  is  carried  to  the  trees 
and  a  little  put  round  each  collar  in  June. 
Others  pour  gas  tar  into  a  gutter  scooped 
aroimd  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  the.  soil.  Quince 
trees  are  very  apt  to  be  a  ttacked  by  this  borer 
and  should  he  trained  to  a-  single  stem  in  order 
to  facilitate  examination  and  search.  A  wash 
in  the  first  week  in  Juno  with  soap,  carbolic 
acid,  soot,  urine,  lime,  sulphur,  copperas,  or 
mixtures  of  some  of  these  is  repellent  to  the 
beetle,  and  cleansing  to  the  bark.  This  may 
be  repeated  to  advantage  in  August.  The 
beetles  seem  shy  of  trees  so  scented,  or  so 
visited  and  cared  for,  and  fly  on  to  others 
where  they  find  the  shelter  of  grass,  weeds, 
and  neglect.  The  common  book  advice  to  cut 
out  the  borer  grub,  or  punch  it  to  death  with 
a  wire,  implies  the  recommendation  to  let  him 
alone  till  his  destructive  work  is  doue  aud  then 
to  kill  him!  W.  G.  w. 


Rye  Flour  to  “  Extend  ”  Insecticides. 

In  a  late  Rural,  a  correspondent  remarked 
that  to  “extend’'  Paris-green  or  London-pur¬ 
ple,  the  poorest  farmers  use  flour,  aud  the 
more  thriving  ones,  ashes.  Taking  the 
chatices  of  being  counted  among  the  poor 
farmers,  I  here  give  my  way  of  fighting  the 
potato  beetle,  as  well  as  the  insect  foes  of  the 
currant,  gooseberry,  etc.  : 

Take  one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  25  pounds 
o  ''  rye  flour,  mix  well,  dust  on  in  clear  weather 
when  there  is  a  heavy  dew.  The  dew  and 
rye  flour  form  a  paste,  which  the  sun  will  dry 
and  it  will  not  wash  olf.  and  need  not  be  ap 
plied  again  until  new  tops  grow.  This  is  the 
way  I  apply  it: — Take  a  quart  fruit  can  ; 
punch  the  bottom  full  of  small  holes  with  a 
scratch  awl :  then  take  a  piece  of  board  about 
two-and-a-half  feet  long,  cut  a  hole  iu  one  end 
the  size  of  the  can.  put  it  in  the  hole  and  fas¬ 
ten  with  small  nails  ;  cut  the  other  end  into  a 
handle  ;  fill  with  the  mixture;  hold  it  over  the 
plant  or  shrub  you  wish  to  dust ;  hit  the 
handle  a  light  tap,  and  the  job  is  done.  I 
believe  it  would  destroy  the  bugs  on  pumpkin 
squash,  and  cucumber  vines. 

[Wouldn’t  the  application  of  a  poison  in  the 
form  of  an  irremovable  paste  be  dangerous 
upon  currants,  gooseberries  and  other  edible 
fruits* — One  pound  of  Paris-green  to  100 
pounds  of  flour  would  be  bofter.—Kns] 

In  potato  farming,  if  manure  was  scarce,  I 
would  put  it  on  the  rows  at  each  side  of  the 
potatoes  after  they  wit TO.  up,  and  at  the  first 
plowing  cover  lightly  with  earth.  If  manure 
was  plentiful,  1  would  plow  the  ground,  haul 
on  the  manure,  then  cultivate  with  a  two-horse 
(12  shovels)  cultivator,  then  harrow  and  score 
out  three  feet  wide,  drop  one  piece  (two  good 
eyes  at  least)  every  ten  inches,  and  cover  by 
drawing  ettl*th  aud  manure  on  them  with  a 
hoe,  about  three  inches  deep.  J.  H.  b. 

Washington,  Pa 

- ■*-*-* - 

Potato  Stalk  Weevil. 

I  want  to  add  the  following  te  what  is  said 
of  this  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Rural.  A  few  years  ago  I  found  the 
lieetles  in  considerable  numbers  about  my 
potatoes  iu  my  garden,  and  1  protected  them 
from  being  injured  by  capturing  the  weevils 
in  the  following  manner.  They  were  to  be 
found  in  the  opening  terminal  bud  of  the 
stalk,  aud  by  placing  a  large-mouthed  bottle 
a  little  below  them  on  oue  side,  a  little  jar 
would  send  them  into  the  bottle.  This  may 
readily  be  done  as  they,  like  weevils  generally 
fold  their  legs  and  drop  to  the  ground  upon 
being  disturbed.  My  bottle  had  a  cyanide  of 
potassium  cake  in  the  bottom  (a  few  pieces  of 
the  salt  covered  with  plaster  of  Paris  and 
water)  the  yoisou  of  which  very  soon  killed 
the  beetles  after  they  fell  into  the  bottle.  The 
gray  color  of  the  insects  renders  them  readily 
seen,  and  a  hoy  going  over  the  vines  once  a 
day  for  a  few  days  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  would  soon  capture  the  most  of  them. 

Carbondale,  Ill.  G.  H.  French. 
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NOTES  FROM  EASTERN  IOWA. 

A  late  Spring.  Although  grain  was  sown  iu 
April,  it  is  not  very  far  advanced  on  account 
of  the  protracted  cold  and  wot  weather.  Corn 
is  nearly  all  planted,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
farmers  will  have  a  jxjor  stand,  on  account  of 
the  seed  being  damaged  by  the  early  frost  last 
Fall.  Fruit  trees  have  boon  injured  consider¬ 
ably  in  this  seetiou  by  last  Winter’s  cold,  but 
not  as  much  as  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  lot  of 
timber  here  to  break  the  winds,  Clayton  is 
pne  of  the  richest  enmities  Hi  t.ht  Mletei  and 


one  of  the  first  settled  ;  having  been  occupied 
by  white  men  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  It 
is  high,  rolling  prairie ;  soil,  a  black  loam 
with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil,  underlaid  with 
lime-rock.  This  used  to  be  a  groat  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  county,  but  of  late  years  the  Chinch 
Bug  has  put  iu  an  appearance  in  time  to  ruin 
the  crop  iu  nearly  every  instance.  Home 
pieces  do  escape,  however,  and  when  the  bugs 
let  the  stand  alone,  the  yield  is  fair,  being 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats,  corn,  rye  and  barley  arc  raised  hero 
with  great  success,  but  the  falling  off  of  the 
wheat  crop  has  induced  a  great  many  farmer8 
to  offer  their  farms  for  sale  at  a  comparative! 
ly  low  price,  that  they  may  go  farther  wes_ 
atid  raise  their  favorite  crop  (wheat).  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  getting  quite  afoot-hold  here,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  be  a  grand  success,  for  the  coun. 
ty  is  especially  adapted  to  it.  The  rich  soil 
will  furnish  the  best  of  pasturage,  aud  this, 
with  plenty  of  good  water,  makes  up  the 
requirements  of  a  dairy  region.  Just  now  the 
farmers  are  exerting  all  of  their  energies  in 
raising  hogs.  There  are  lots  of  money  in  hog 
raising,  but  it  is  ruinous  to  the  land  to  raise  so 
much  coni,  because  no  attention  is  given  to 
the  saving  of  manure,  aud  alter  a  while  the 
land  will  be  exhausted  by  such  a  system  of 
robbery.  And  right  here,  1  wish  to  say  to  our 
New  Eugland  friends  who  are  just  on  the 
point  of  running  to  Dakota;  stop  a  little  short 
of  there  aud  try  Eastern  Iowa,  with  its  pure 
air,  good  water,  plenty  of  timber,  and  a  soil 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  west.  Let 
them  take  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
they  will  have  to  invest  in  Dakota  to  make 
themselves  comfortable,  aud  invest  it  here,  and 
1  think  iua  year's  time  they  will  be  thaukful 
that  they  did  not  go  to  Dakota ;  and  will  not. 
want  to  go  back  to  the  stony  side-lulls  of  New 
Eugland.  Some  flue  horses  of  the  Norman 
and  Clydesdale  breeds  are  raised  here,  and 
some  trotting  stock,  but  raising  trotters  is  not 
practised  much  by  the  farmers,  nor  ought  it 
to  be.  Land  is  worth  from  *20  to  #00, per  acre, 
according  to  location  aud  improvements. 

Bismarck,  Iowa.  Chao.  8.  Teed. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arkansan, 

West  Point,  White  Co.,  May  22. —Frost 
last  night.  Mercury  86  deg.  Nothing  in¬ 
jured.  Crops  look  well.  Fox-tail  and  Glade 
Grass  ready  for  hay  making.  First  peas  about 
goue.  New  American  potatoes  about  the 
9th.  More  oats  than  usual  this  year  and  in 
good  order.  II.  p.  v. 

Canari  a. 

London,  Ontario,  May  24.— In  our  northern 
climate  it  has  usually  been  considered  favoi  a 
ble  for  “Fall”  wheat  to  have  a  good  continu. 
ous  coat  of  snow,  but  this  past  Winter  has  not 
proved  that  the  saying  is  always  correct,  as 
five  months  of  uninterrupted  snow  have  been 
fatal  to  the  wheat  in  tliis  section.  A  very 
large  portion  has  boon  and  will  be  plowed  in. 
A  part  of  the  failure,  however,  should  be  laid 
to  imperfect  preparation  of  the  ground,  which 
was  unusually  hurried  and  bad;  also  late.  I 
notice  that  early-plnuted  rye  lias  wintered  ex- 
ccdleutly,  whereas  late-planted  has  fared  no 
better  than  wheat.  There  was  less  Full  plow¬ 
ing  than  usual,  which  will  affect  the  Spring 
crops  materially.  Our  Spring  is  also  very 
late  this  year.  1  will  mention  a  circumstance 
that  may  prove  of  interest.  On  replowing  a 
field  that  had  continued  frozen  until  the  middle 
of  April,  we  turned  up  at  least  three  bushels 
of  excellent  potatoes  (Early  Ohios)  uninjured 
by  frost  aud  sumo  well  sprouted.  Tins  field  had 
been  cropped  for  tin-  first  time  from  sod  and 
stump  last  year  in  potatoes.  r.  s.  w 

Stratford,  Ontario,  May  28.— The  Fall 
wheat  crop  will  be  very  light  iu  t  his  section 
as  the  majority  of  farmers  have  plowed  it,  uu’ 
der  and  sowed  8priug  gram,  which,  however 
is  having  but  a  poor  chance,  as  cold, 
weather  has  been  the  rule  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son.  There  have  been  only  two  warm,  genial 
days  since  Spring  opened.  Fall  wheat  was 
smothered  by  the  deep  suow,  probably.  Clo¬ 
ver,  however,  w  as  well  protected,  aud  wax  not 
heaved  out  as  is  often  the  case,  and  good  past, 
ures  will  be  the  rule.  Present  indications 
are  that  fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be  plenty.  Trees 
have  not  blossomed  yet,  but  there  is  a  good 
show  of  fruit  buds.  Garden  stuff  of  all  kinds 
is  very  backward.  C.  w.  y. 

Colorado 

Gold  Hill,  Boulder  Co.,  May  15.— The 
wreather  has  been  dreadful  all  through  April 
aud  thus  far  in  May.  Ranchmen  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  plant  potatpes  and  garden  seeds: 
too  cold,  wot  and  windy  for  anything  to  grow. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  do  splendidly  here ; 
also  the  White  Elephant.  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry  winter-kills.  Defiance  wheat  is  per¬ 
fection.  I.  H. 

to  Will 

(joitMERCB;  Polk  Co  May  SJff-  spring  late, 
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B.-B.  Centennial  wheat,  planted  April  2,  is 
very  vigorous  and  “stooling”  out  well,  Very 
little  corn  planted  aud  farmers  have  the 
“  blues.”  On  March  6.  1888,  planted  my 
Rural  Niagara  Grape  seeds  in  a  box  kept  near 
the  cook-stove  and  watered  it  from  the  top 
One  plant  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high, 
and  other  seeds  sprouted.  B.  E.  Y. 

Chester,  Howard  Co.,  May  20.— 1  guess 
Prof.  Wiggins  made  a  mistake  of  two  months 
and  a  few  days  or  else  the  nhnanne  is  wrong, 
aud  it  is  still  March  instead  of  May.  We  had 
a  loug,  cold  Winter  and  it.  seems  to  linger  long 
in  t  he  lap  of  Spring.  Are  we  ever  going  to 
have  Summer*  Not  much  corn  planted  about, 
here  as  yet  as  the  weather  is  so  cold  and  back¬ 
ward.  This  morning  ice  formed  one-half  inch 
thick  in  our  wash  basin  which  stood  out-of- 
doors  on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  Everything 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  cold  winter  killed  a 
great  deal  ol’  fruit  in  this  State;  but  not  much 
in  this  county  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  hardly  any  to  kill.  Wheat  is  worth  75 
cts. ;  liar  ley,  40  eta, ;  rye,  40  cts. ;  eats,  35  ets. : 
corn,  35  cts. ;  flaxseed,  #1.25;  Timothy,  #1.80; 
clover,  #5;  potatoes,  35  cts. ;  hogs,  alive,  #0.50 
per  hundred;  beef  cattle,  #8  to  #5  per  hun¬ 
dred.  N.  H.  R. 

I\  II 

Severance,  Doniphan  Co.,  May  18. — Spring 
rather  backward  with  recent  hard  rains.  Small 
grains  looking  well.  Corn  all  planted:  much 
com  will  have  to  be  replanted  on  account  ol" 
imperfect  seed  and  cold,  damp  weather.  Peach¬ 
es  all  winter-killed.  Other  fruit  prospects 
good.  M.  E.  C. 

Missouri 

Ash  Grove,  Greene  Co.,  May  23.— On 
the  uight  of  the  21st  iust.,  we  had  a  heavy 
frost.  Corn  in  many  places  is  black.  The 
leaves  of  beans  and  potatoes  were  stiff. 
The  top  leaves  of  beans  are  all  that  seem  to  be 
injured.  Very  few  apples  in  these  parts 
Peaches  abundant.  Wheat  heading  low  ;  pros¬ 
pect  unfavorable.  Oats  fine.  j.  w.  s. 

Nebraska* 

Camden,  Seward  Co.,  May  22  — We  were 
afraid  that  wo  were  going  to  be  left  on 
the  Niagara  Grape  seed.  Owing  to  a  press 
of  business  they  lay  for  five  days  after 
their  arrival  on  u  mantle-piece  near  a  worm 
stove  aud  were  very  dry.  They  were  put  iu  a 
soap-box  in  new  soil  from  last,  year’s  breaking 
and  water  almost  boiling  was  applied  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  the  box,  most  of  the  time,  being 
kept  under  the  stove.  Finally,  despairing  of 
their  appearance,  tomato  seed  was  sown  in 
the  dirt  which  wax  still  kept  wann  and  moist 
when,  lo!  the  Niagaras  have  come  up  bravely 
and  are  are  showing  all  over  the  box.  The 
tomatoes  wore  at  once  removed.  Certainly  the 
grape  seed  has  unusual  vitality  or  else  the  old 
growers  are  very  much  at  fault.  Our  Spring 
is  generally  backward.  Weather  cold  and  va¬ 
riable.  Many  are  replanting  corn,  but  where 
the  seed  was  sound  I  think  they  arc  too  hasty 
I  have  examined  several  lots  and  while  coming 
up  irregularly,  that  which  is  below  ground  is 
healthy,  vigorous  aud  certainly  will  lie  better 
rooted  than  the  replaut.  Cora  has  started 
again  at  85  cents  per  bushel  aud  the  shelters  a  re 
busy  again.  Small  grains  look  very  fine. 
Wheat,  50  per  cent.  less  acreage.  G.  b. 

New  York. 

Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  May  23.—  Colum* 
bia  Couutj’,  so  long  and  favorably  known  us  a 
superior  farming  section,  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  your  “Everywhere"  department 
oftener  than  it  is.  The  Rural  has  a  goodly 
number  of  readers  iu  this  section,  aud  we  ask 
them  to  “let  their  light  shine”  occasionally  up¬ 
on  the  Rural’s  column.  Crops  of  all  kinds, 
both  field  and  garden,  are  fairly  on  the  jump. 
A  delightful  shower  has  put  new  life  into 
every  growing  thing.  The  season,  however, 
has  been  very  backward.  The  April  showers 
were  wanting,  though  chilly  winds  wore  uot. 
We  do  not  remember  the  time  when  “Winter 
has  so  long  lingered  in  the  lap  of  Spring.’’ 
Fanners  were  delayed  about  gett  ing  in  their 
oats;  aud  this  consequently  put  other  work 
back,  too.  While  a  few  at  l, bis  writing  are 
through  planting  com,  others,  and  the  major¬ 
ity,  have  not  yet,  begun.  The  acreage  to  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes  is  probably  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Scarcely  any  wheat  is  raised  in 
this  vicinity  ;  rye  being  the  main  crop.  This 
came  through  the  Winter,  in  most  eases,  iu 
good  condition  aud  now  looks  very  promising 
If  the  rye  crop  fails,  Columbia  County 
farmers  think  their  all  is  gone.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  rye  straw  left  over  from  lust  Fall 
which  cun  bo  sold  at  the  paper  mills  bore¬ 
al  x>ut  for  about  $8,00  per  ton;  also,  old  hay 
brings  about  #10.00  at  the  various  presses. 
There  is  every  prospect  now  of  au  abundant 
fruit-crop;  cherry,  pear  ami  apple  trees  are 
loaded  with  blossoms,  aud  if  an  untimely  frost 
does  uot  touch  them,  these  fruitx  will  be  very 
plentiful.  It  is  but  a  few  nights  since  that  a 
frost  withered  the  pride  of  many  a  good  house¬ 
wife’s  heart— her  early  Spring  flowers.  Wo 
have  an  excellent  furmsiV  organisation) 


known  as  the  Columbia  County  Fanners’ 
Club,  which  meets  ou  call  of  the  President.  Its 
meetings  are  always  interesting  and  well  at¬ 
tended.  Every  county  in  the  State  should 
have  such  an  Organization.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  your  recent  engraving,  “  A  Group  of 
choice  Holsteins,”  reflects  much  credit  upon 
your  artist  and  upon  the  Rural,  l'or  its  en¬ 
terprise  in  getting  out  of  the  old  rut  of  stereo¬ 
typed, made- to-order,  stock  engravings,  j.w.d. 

Groton  City,  Tompkins  Co.,  May  18.— 1 
planted  20  of  the  grape  seeds  on  March  23,  just 
as  they  came.  On  April  25  the  first  plaut  ap¬ 
peared:  there  are  four  up  now.  The  first  has 
the  fourth  teat  started.  G.  H.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  Lebanon.  Mercer  Co.  May  21.— Spring 
is  very  backward,  being  cold  aud  wet.  Only 
a  few  growing  days  have  cheered  us  yet.  All 
the  oats  have  been  sown  and  are  coming  up 
nicely.  Some  farmers  have  their  corn  planted, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  who  have  yet  to 
plant.  The  grass  is  growing  nicely  aud  if  it 
st  ill  continues  the  meadows  will  produce  a  No. 

1  crop  when  harvested.  Wheat  when  Spring 
opened  looked  very  discouraging,  but  1ms 
picked  up  grandly  siuce,  and  if  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  to  it,  it  will  be  au  average  crop,  I  think: 
hut  not  so  good  as  that  of  last  year.  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  good  prospect  for  fruit. 
A  good  many  apple  aud  peach  blossoms  are 
in  the  orchards  at,  present..  Stock  have  win¬ 
tered  well;  all  look  in  good  conditiou  for  this 
time  of  year.  There  was  sucli  an  abundant 
harvest  last  year  that  every  farmer  had  plenty 
to  food  and  a  great  many  will  summer  quite 
a  lot  of  old  hay.  It  sells  for  #6  and  §7  per  ton : 
Butter,  20c. ;  eggs  12)£c.  per  doz.  j.  e.  c. 

Texas. 

Lockhart,  Caldwell  C'o.,  May  22.— Without 
a  rain  very  soon  crops  will  be  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  iu  this  part  of  Texas,  s.  k.  m. 

Virginia 

Ivy  Depot,  Albemarle  Co.,  May  21. — Pros¬ 
pect  for  crops  generally  good;  wheat  better 
than  for  several  years — more  acreage  sowed, 
aud  where  fertilized  looks  flue,  generally  head¬ 
ing  and  as  yet  no  rust  or  aphis  which  de¬ 
stroyed  many  crops  last  year:  too  early  yet 
for  cither  to  appear;  corn  lip  well  aud  not 
much  complaint  of  insects.  Cats  look  well 
but  need  rain.  Grass  more  promising  than 
usual.  Tobacco  plants  plentiful  and  no  flv 
as  yet;  about  three- fourths  of  an  average  crop 
will  be  planted — more  attention  given  to  rais¬ 
ing  stock  which  bring  better  prices,  especially 
young  cattle  and  hogs  than  for  years.  Outlook 
good  for  farmers.  Rain  needed  badly,  j.  w. 


(Tl)c  (Qmrist, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  lie  uccompatucd  by  the  name 
anil  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 


REMEDIES  FOR  GAPES  IN  CHICKS.  ETC. 

./.  P.  It.,  Trenton.  'Venn.,  1,  Of  my  500  chicks 
all  but  60  have  died  from  gapes;  what  is  the 
hext  remedy  for  this  ailment*  2,  When  should 
the  seeds  of  the  Wild  Goose  Plum  be  planted? 
.8,  Where  can  I  get  M.  P.  Peirce’s  work  on 
car])  raising? 

Ans. — 1,  Quite  a  large  number  of  “sure 
cures”  for  gapes,  the  “sureness,”  of  which  has 
been  vouched  for  by  our  contributors,  have 
been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Rural. 
From  them  we  select  the  following:  An  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  is  described  by  Gen.  Noble,  in  our 
issue  of  Jan.  25,  ’79.  lie  slaked  a  barrel  of 
lime  wash  to  almut  the  thickness  of  paint,  and 
into  this  stirred  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of 
sulphur  flour.  Intel  each  pailful  used,  he 
mixed  a  tablespoon ful  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
with  a  brush  sloshed  every  part  of  the  hennery, 
roots,  floor  and  walls  with  the  mixture.  This 
was  repeated  several  times,  especially  with 
each  new  brood,  to  the  entire  disappearance 
of  gapes  from  among  his  poultry.  Of  course, 
a  smaller  quantit  y  of  all  t  he  ingredients  would 
suffice  for  smaller  quarters  for  fowls.  As  re¬ 
lated  in  n  Rural  Brevity  in  our  issue  of  June 
7th  ’79,  a  friend  of  ours  had  found  an  effective 
remedy  in  dry,  caustic  lime.  A  pinch  of  it 
was  dropped  into  the  bird’s  throat,  which  was 
then  let  go,  and  by  next  day  it  had  recovered 
That’s  about  the  caslst  “  euro”  we  know.  A 
trifle  more  troublesome  is  that  found  out  by 
an  Englishman,  ns  told  in  the  Rural,  July 
19th,  ’79.  Taking  two  parts  of  sulphur  and 
one  of  salt,  he  mixed  them  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream-  using  the  linger 
to  uiix  the  sulphur,  as  it  dowsu’t  readily  mix 
with  water.  Then  having  dipped  a  leather 
into  the  mixture,  he  thrust  it  about  three 
inches  down  the  bird’s  throat,  working  it  up 
and  down  a  few  times,  aud  repeated  the  oper¬ 
ation  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a 
couple  of  days.  A  still  easier  remedy  is  one 
given  in  our  issue  of  Aug  9th,  ’79,  by  u  cor¬ 
respondent  who  got  rid  of  the  pests  by  simply 
removing  the  chicken*  and  their  coops  hwm* 
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from  the  house,  and  placing  them  under  a 
tree  in  the  orchard  or  meadow,  having  mowed 
the  grass  where  there  was  any.  Tn  the  It  chat. 
of  Nov.  8th,  ’Tit,  Col.  Curtis  tells  how  he  cured 
a  chick  of  gapes  by  making  it  inhale  tobacco 
smoke  until  it.  was  .stupefied.  This  he  did  by 
placing  the  little  wretch  iu  a  coop  with  a  ves¬ 
sel  by  its  side  containing  burning  tobacco,  the 
smoko  ( >f  which  was  prevented  from  escaping 
by  means  of  a  covering  ovor  the  coop.  2.  It  is 
best  to  put  the  seeds  in  sand  us  soon  as  the 
ilosllis  removed  aud  bury  the  box,  planting 
the  seeds  in  early  Spring.  But  seeds  from 
tliis  plum  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
the  same.  8.  From  Milton  P.  Peirce,  117 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa.,  price  §1. 

STEEP  RODS  FOR  FENCING. 

Many  Subscribers.  —  Where  can'  I  obtaiu 
Bessemer  steel  rods  for  fencing,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Crawford  in  a  late  Rural,  and  what 
is  tho  price? 

A  \.s. — From  what  we  can  learn  Bessemer 
steel  rods  arc  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country 
and  are  only  imported  as  ordered.  They 
could  bejsold,  if  on  hand  now  at  8fi<1  per  ton 
of  2,840  pounds,  iu  large  lots  of  50  to  100  tons 
at  a  t  ime,  but  this  is  more  than  farmers  would 
want  or  could  handle.  They  could  hardly  be 
bought  in  small  lots  of  five  tons,  After  July 
1st  tho  duty  on  these  rods  will  be  increased 
nearly  20  per  cent,  so  that  probably  805  per 
ton  will  be  as  low  ns  they  can  be  bought  iu 
five-ton  lots.  If  parties  would  accept  in  lots 
of  li  ve  tons  or  over,  they  could  be  imported  at 
about  805  per  ton  net  cash  now,  but  the  price 
would  be  subject  to  change  with  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  English  market.  A  leading  wire 
firm  informs  us  that  Mr.  Crawford  must  be 
mistaken  iu  the  size  of  the  wire,  and  that  uiue- 
tenths  of  all  the  wire  rods  imported  or  made, 
are  of  No.  5  gauge  instead  of  No.  0,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Crawford.  No.  5  gauge  is  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  iu  diameter  aud  10  feet 
would  weigh  about  1  L  pound.  They  can  be 
obtained  of  Philip  ,S.  Justice  &  Co.,  No.  14  N. 
5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FODDERS. 

P.  P.  IF.,  Milford,  Del. — 1.  Are  broom  corn 
and  sorghum  good  for  fodder,  aud  how  do  they 
compare  with  Corn  fodder?  2,  What,  is  the  best 
fodder  to  sow  after  July  1,  for  pasture  next 
year?  3.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  sown 
with  Golden  Millet  for  that  purpose?  4.  When 
should  Lucom  be  sown,  and  with  what? 

Ans. — t.  Broom  corn  is  too  hard  and  dry  to 
make  good  fodder:  it  has  been  thought  and 
probably  justly— to  be  injurious  to  animals 
that  have  been  turned  into  the  fields  after  tite 
brush  has  been  harvested.  Sorghum  is  hard 
after  it  has  ripened  and  is  difficult  to  cure 
without  souring.  Evergreen  sweet  coni  is 
better  than  sorghum  for  Winter  feeding. 
Many  dairymen  think  it  to  be  the  very  best 
fodder  for  Whiter  use.  2.  Orchard  Grass  is  the 
best  crop  to  be  sown  after  July  for  the  next 
year's  pasture.  3.  Golden  Millet  is  too  thick  a 
crop  to  seed  grass  with;  it  is  better  to  sow 
Orchard  Grass  alone.  4.  Lucerne  may  be  sown 
iu  your  locality  iu  August  or  in  the  Spring. 

It  requires  rich  soil  to  make  a  good  grow  th. 

It  is  best  sown  alone,  as  it  will  not  bear  shad¬ 
ing;  12  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are  sufficient. 
When  it  has  taken  well  it  will  last  many 
years  if  manured  occasionally — pier  haps  12  or 
20  years. 

CULTIVATION  IN  DRY  WEAT1IER. 

S.  K.  M  ,  Lockhart,  Tex. — We  plow  land  to 
pulverize  tho  soil  and  kill  woods.  Where 
there  are  no  weeds  to  be  killed,  is  it  advisable 
to  plow  if  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  pulverized?  Here’s  u  case— we  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  dry  spell,  and  I  have  a  piece  of  corn  that, 
has  been  plowed  three  times  since  the  last 
rain;  tho  ground  is  perfectly  clean,  and  under 
four  or  five  inches  of  dry,  loose  earth  the 
ground  is  moist  and  full  of  corn  roots;  would 
not  it  be  injurious  to  the  crop  to  disturb  this 
under-soil,  aud  as  the  top  layer  is  too  dry  to  bo 
pulverized,  would  it  not  be  useless  to  disturb 
this? 

Ans.  We  think  not.  It,  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  the  surface  soil  pulverized, 
or,  at  least,  broken  up,  so  as  to  admit  the  air 
and  dew.  Auy  implement  that  will  break  up 
this  crust  without  going  deep  enough  to  break 
the  roots,  will  certainly.benefit  the  plants— rely 
upon  it, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

F.  S. ,  Eastman ,  1 1  'is. — Three  weeks  ago 
a  pregnant  cow  got  mired  iu  a  ditch  full  of 
melted  snow  water;  by  rolling  her  over  three 
or  four  times  we  got,  her  out  about  dark;  next, 
morning  she  could  walk  about,  but  a  week 
later  she  couldn’t  get  up.  Three  days  later 
she  dropped  a  calf,  but  she  has  never  risen 
voluntarily,  aud  when  we  have  raised  her  she 
could  not  use  her  legs;  what  ails  her?  The  calf 
was  strong  and  lively,  but  after  once  sucking 
another  cow  he  refused  to  suck  again,  or  drink” 
ttnd  died— why? 

Ans  The  cow  may  be  suffering  from  the  ef 
loots  of  exposure:  the  inability  to  move  may 
•>e  due  to  rheumatism,  us  it  undoubtedly  would 
be  if  «i  iohM  hnd  been  exposed  ih  the  (nYue  tv«y 
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aud  a  cow  is  flesh  and  blood  and  suffers  very 
much  as  a  human  being  does.  An  owner  of 
an  animal  should  remember  this  aud  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  the  poor  animal  had  been  well 
rubbed  with  hot  water  and  dried  with  a  cloth 
and  a  little  turpentine  <>r  other  stimulant  ap. 
plied,  and  had  given  to  her  a  warm  mess  of 
slop  with  a  little  ginger  in  it.  she  might  have 
escaped  further  mischief.  It  might  be  well 
to  try  this  plan  now.  The  call'  should  have 
been  taught  to  drink  and  might  then  have 
been  saved.  A  calf  has  very  little  sense  and 
will  not  readily  toko  tho  milk  of  another  cow 
than  its  dam.  When  a  calf  will  not  drink  some 
milk  may  be  given  from  a  bottle.  There  is 
always  a  way  of  getting  the  better,  even 
of  a  calf. 

O.  L  ,  Gibson.  Pa. — J.  After  two  of  my  cows 
had  calved  five  weeks  ago,  their  bags  became 
caked  aud  sort*  and  one  gave  bloody  milk;  by 
keeping  the  calves  with  them  three  or  four 
days  the  caking  of  the  bags  disappeared,  but 
they  remaiued  sore.  Three  weeks  ago  oue  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  poor  and  had  a  little  cough,  but 
she  ate  well  and  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk. 
The  cough  has  ceased,  but  she  is  falling  off  iu 
cod  Jitiou  and  breathes  hard.  The  other,  too, 
has  a  wheezing  cough  and  is  growing  thin; 
what  ails  them?  2.  How  should  lime  left  over 
from  plastering  a  house  eight  yeans  ago,  be 
used  on  the  farm?  I  bought  three  barrels  for 
25  cents,  3.  How  should  the  seed-end  of  pota¬ 
toes  be  planted? 

Ans.— 1,  The  probability  is  that  the  cows 
are  suffering  from  pneumonia,  aud  the  cakiug 
of  tbe  bag  was  due  to  the  cold  from  which  the 
disease  originated.  From  the  meager  state- 
i ncut  no  satisfactory  advice  cam  be  given,  If 
there  is  a  veterinary  surgeou  iu  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  it  would  l>e  well  to  consult  him.  2.  The 
lime  is  of  uo  value  now  aud  w  as  dear  at  the 
price  given  for  it,  8.  The  seed-end  of  a  potato 
should  Ih,  cut  into  small  pieces  of  two  eyes 
each;  that  is  better  than  planting  the  whole 
of  it  with  five  or  six  eyes. 

E.  G.,  M'uud/awn .  Neb.  1,  What  is  the  name 
of  the  large  white  seeds  in  the  Rural’s  F.  S. 
Distribution?  2.  How  can  seedling  Geraniums 
be  made  to  bloom?  8.  Will  Geraniums  live  if 
taken  up  in  the  Fall  and  hung  where  they  will 
not  freeze  ?  4.  I  have  25  seedlings  from  the 
Niagara  grape  seed— some  thine  inches  high, 
having  three  leaves— I  transplanted  them  iu 
a  box  three  inches  apart.  Will  it  do  to  leave 
them  in  the  box  all  Summer? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  which  are  re¬ 
ferred  to.  2.  By  transplanting  them.  3.  It 
is  veiy  uncertain.  In  damp,  frost-proof  cel* 
lai-s  most  of  them  will  live,  but  their  vitality 
is  seriously  impaired.  4,  We  should  careful¬ 
ly  transplant  them  at  once  to  the  open  ground 
and  keep  them  well  watered  for  two  days  and 
moist  for  two  weeks,  mellowing  the  surface 
soil  os  needed.  For  Winter  protection,  cover 
with  the  smaller  twigs  of  evergreen  boughs  or 
straw.  You  may  leave  them  iu  the  box  if  you 
like  and  sink  that  iu  the  ground  and  cover  as 
stated  above  for  Winter,  transplanting  uext 
Spring. 

E.  C.  P.,  Posemond,  III. — Is  there  an  appar¬ 
atus  for  fumigating  plants  to  destroy  insects, 
aud  if  so  where  can  it  be  obtained,  and  the 
probable  cost? 

Ans, — Yes.  We  understand  that  it  can  be 
obtained  of  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Chestnut  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  We  cannot  give  you  the 
cost.  We  have  fumigated  ver_v  nicely  with  a 
piece  of  large-sized  stove-pipe  about  oue 
foot  high.  Lay  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  upon 
the  floor  of  the  greenhouse,  ujiou  which 
place  three  small  three-inch  flower  pots  bot¬ 
tom  up,  near  together,  upon  which  you 
cuu  rest  one  eu«  l  of  the  pipe.  W  ithin  the  pipe, 
about  two  inches  from  the  lower  edge,  fasten, 
so  that  they  will  stick  temporarily,  two  or 
three  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  you  may 
place  your  shavings.  Fire  these,  and  then 
place  the  tobacco  over  the  flames.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  very  simple  aud  tho  fumigation  can  lie 
easily  done  at  any  time.  Before  buying  costly 
apparatus,  wo  would  advise  you  to  try  the 
above  method. 

11 .  H,  M,,  Pay  son.  III. — Wlmt  is  the  value 
of  felt  paper  or  mani  11a  as  a  lining  for  build¬ 
ings  under  the  weather-boarding  to  protect 
tho  interior  from  cold ;  can  it  bo  profitably  list'd 
for  roofing,  and  where  can  it  be  had? 

Ans, — Coarse  paper  is  extensive!  >  Used  for 
lining  the  walls  of  wooden  houses  ns  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  entrance  of  air.  It  is  also 
used  to  cover  the  sheathing  of  roofs  uudor  the 
shingles  or  slate,  and  prevents  the  drifting  in 
of  the  flue  snow.  The  paper  is  prepared  with 
resin  or  tar  to  make  it  m<ire  durable  aud  im¬ 
pervious  to  air.  As  its  cost  is  small,  aud  it  is 
a  grant  advantage  and  make's  a  house  much 
wanner,  its  use  is  very  desirable.  The  tarred 
felt  is  largely  used  for  roofing  and  is  very 
durable  H.  W.  Johns  Hi  Co.,  of  Maiden  Lane, 
N.  V.,  make  an  excellent  article  of  this  kind. 

E.  /•’.  / >. ,  Lynn,  Mass, — 1.  What  book  gives 
special  directions  tor  grafting  roses,  shrubs, 
etc.,  and  propagating  them?  2.  Wlmt  will  re 


move  boils  from  between  the  teats  of  a  sow? 

Ans. — L  H.  B.  Ellwauger’s  book  on  The  Rose 
is  excellent  (Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y).  This  does  not  give  the  details  of  graft¬ 
ing,  however.  Old  files  of  the  Rural  or  auy 
other  agricultural  paper  will  he  found  to  have 
treated  the  topic  fully.  Grafti  ng  aud  budding 
roses  are  performed  just  the  same  as  for  auy 
other  plants.  Roses  are  now  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  this  country.  2.  It  is  probably 
cow  pox,  which  appears  as  large  pustules  or 
small  boils  on  the  udder.  The  disease  is  of  uo 
importance;  it  will  run  its  course  and  disap¬ 
pear  in  about  20  days.  Apply  lard  to  the 
pustules  while  they  are  hard  and  red;  they 
will  soon  dry  aud  scab  over. 

S.  L,,  Sharon  City ,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  catch 
weasels  ?  What  will  they  eat  ? 

Ans, — It  is  difficult  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep 
or  awake.  They  take  only*  living  prey  and 
suck  the  blood.  They  have  been  trapped  by 
exposing  a  live  rabbit  iu  a  box  with  a  spring 
trap  iu  the  entrance.  But  an  inexperienced 
trapper  will  fail  a  good  many  times  before  he 
succeeds.  But  why  should  a  fanner  or 
gardener  wish  to  destroy  a  weasel — one  of  the 
best  friends  of  agriculture  as  a  persisteut 
enemy  of  rats,  mice  and  iusects  ? 

Chtderjin,  Ark. — t-  What  is  a  good  work  on 
grape-culturo  and  wine-iuaking?  2.  After 
planting  a  vineyard,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
come  into  liearing?  5.  Would  the  Rural  ad¬ 
vise  a  young  farmer  to 4 ‘go  into” wine-making? 

Ans. — 1 .  Hussinanu’s  American  Grajie-grow- 
iug  aud  Wine- making  is  the  best  work  we 
know  of:  American  News  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  price> 
81.50.  2.  It  is  safe  to  say  not  less  than  four 
years.  We  would  not  advice  young  farmers  to 
go  into  wiue-making. 

R.  C.,  Uplands ,  Ont.,  Canada:  What  is 
Fenugreek,  and  what  are  its  uses? 

Ans  — It  is  Trigouella  fcHnumgrtecum,  au 
annual  plant  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  cul¬ 
tivated  for  its  seeds,  which  contain  oil  and 
mucilage.  They  are  employed  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  emollient  cataplasms  ami  enemata  and 
enter  into  the  composition  of  some  officinal 
ointments  and  plasters.  Never  used  internal¬ 
ly.  It  would  not  pay  to  cultivate  it  in  your 
climate. 

E.  P.  G.,  Montague,  Mass.— 1.  How  late  cau 
oats  be  sown  to  make  a  good  crop  of  hay?  2. 
Were  the  Blush  Potatoes  seut  to  all  subscribers ? 

Ans. — 1.  Oats  should  be  sown  very  early. 
We  have  never  seen  a  good  crop  from  late 
sow  ing.  They  require  much  rain  and  cannot 
stand  drought.  Wo  should  not  sow  oats  here 
later  than  April.  2.  To  every  subscriber  that 
applied,  sending  us  six  ceuts  for  part  postage, 
the  potato  and  seeds  were  sent 

J.  .4.  iV. ,  Short  Creek ,  O. — 1.  Who  controls 
the  Empire  State  Grape  4  2.  Which  is  the  best 
early  strawberry  for  market— one  better  than 
Hart’s  Minnesota?  3.  Ls  R.  H  Haines,  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  a  reliable  nurseryman? 

Ans. — 1.  We  believe  J.  G.  Burrow,  of  Peeks 
kill,  N.Y.  2.  Hart’s  Minnesota  is  good.  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Duncau  are  the  only  early  varieties  of 
worth  we  can  think  of.  8.  We  do  not  know 
him. 

G.  .4.  B.,  Groton  City,  N.  F.—  Should  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  be  applied  to  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  the  vines  appear  or  after,  and  should 
they  be  mixed  with  anything  else  ? 

Ans.— We  should  prefer  to  cover  the  pieces 
lightly  with  soil  and  then  sow  the  ashes.  Ashes 
are  good  alone.  Auy  nitrogenous  manure  aud 
bone  flour  might  lie  advantageously  added. 

E.  .4.  /?.,  Bailey.  Colorado. — In  what  States 
and  Territories  are  cranberries  cultivated? 
Do  they  grow  wild  iu  Nebraska  ? 

Ans. — Cranberries  are  cultivated  in  nearly 
all  the  Northern  and  in  some  of  Southern 
States.  They  are  being  tested  in  most  of  the 
Territories  now.  We  have  heard  of  wild 
cranberries  in  Nebraska. 

E.  .1  JET.  ,  Mason,  X.  II. — My  strawberries 
set  out  about  three  weeks  ago,  make  very  little 
growth,  but  they  are  full  of  buds:  will  they 
grow  faster  if  the  buds  are  picked  off? 

Ans.  \  0's,  cut  off  the  buds  by  all  means. 
Strawberries  set  this  Spring  cannot  make 
growth  and  strawberries  too. 

J.  E,  J, ,  Pittsburgh.  Po. — Is  Spring  rye  of 
any  account? 

Ans.— Spring  rye  is  very  little  grown.  It 
requires  early  sowing.  It  is  now  too  late  for  it. 


Communications  received  fob  the  week  ending 
Satckdav. Juno  i : 

U.  K.  51.  C.  S.  H.  I„  s-  H.  — R.  F.  H.-A.  J.  C.-J.S.  B. 
— T.  I,  B.-A.  N.  S.  L.  H.-W.  H.  T.-51.  M.  S.-J.  D.- 
D.  K.— 1.  M.  E.  T.  li.  H.— E.  P.  U.— 51.  K.  H.-U.  S.  T.— 
C.  M.  C.  -H.  W.-U.  0.  -J.  5V.  S.  — T.  IL  G.  -B.  J.  R.-J. 

P.  A.-J.  0.  S.  K.  H.  C.— W.  H.  C.-J.  B.  S.— T.  P.— J. 

Q.  S.— R.  S.  55’.  -J.  S.,  thunks—' O.  D.-vA.  D.  X;— I.  D.  C., 
thanks—  R,  J.  W.  M.  -H.  F.V  K  Cl  Hathaway ,  thunks 

J.  L.  W.-N.  H.  R.— J  E.  C.  F.  D.  O.-O.W.  T.— G.  K. 
1S.-  M.  J.  S.  M.  W.  F.-F.  W.  C.  L.  H.-li,  C.-O.  D. 

J.  y.  A.-J.  W.-O.  B.  E.  A.  H.-C,  K. T.-E.  A.  H.  J. 
F.  P  S.-B.  F.  H.  T.  B.  t.l.-\\\  u.  \V„  thanks-  W.  U\ 
U.  B.  F.  K,  P.  51.  W.  K.F.-S,  C.  T.-E.  P.  it.  It  I, 
W..  thanks  o.  \v.  E.  j.  n.,  plants  received  H.  L.W. 
C.  A.  li.  A.  U.  H.  J.  W,  D.  -C.5V.Y.  J.as.-J.  K. 
U.  B.  N  -J.  11  B.,  the  KUkai.  hits  never  saiil,  or  at 
least  sanctioned,  that  J.  H.  C.  F,  W  C  W  P  9 
u  a  n  \  E  G -O.  I  5V  I,  8.  H  — 5V  \  v  t 
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THE  RUSSELL 


INDEPENDENT 

Lateral  Moving  Stacker, 

Complete.  Convenient.  Durable. 

It  saves  from  two  to  fourmenonthestack.  Saves 
the  chat!  by  depositing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  stick. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $125.00. 

Furnished  in  Four  Sizes.  Can  be  adapted  to 
any  Thresher.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


friction 

Hog 

Currier. 


OrappU 

fork. 


FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN 
F1E1BS  OR  51055  I.MJ 
A 55' AY  IN  HARAS. 

Save  labor  and  money: 
simple,  durable,  cost  lmt 
little.  No  trouble  to  z«-t 
\  over  blah  beams  nr  to 
k\  rhe  end  ol  deep  buys. 
Thousands  now  in  use. 
Wood  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooka,  etc. 

Send  for  circular 
and  rteslpns  lor 
truck. n«  hams,  to 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  <£.  Pump  Co.,  Batav  a,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 


THE  NEW  PATENT  • 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cap,  aud  securing  greater 
strength  aud  durability. 

These  Watches  are  all  open  fare.  The  bezel, 
into  which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  au  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment,  is  attached  to  the  cast'  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  aud  thus  forms  au  air-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  aud  moisture. 

To  railroad  men.  travelers,  miners,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  aLinost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


The  following  letters  tell  their  own 
story: 

“  Valdosta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1882. 

"  I  sold  oue  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  teu  mouths  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind 
easier.  On  examination  1  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  aud  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw-logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  a  bush 
aud  threw  his  watch  into  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  ami  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
55’  hen  he  got  it  out  it  was  running  and  he 
thought  all  right.  In  about  three  months  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  and  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  can  say  that  the  5vateh  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
railroad  and  mill  men.  B.  W.  Bently.” 


“  Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1881. 

"  1  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Wm.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  I  sold  in  yoiu*  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall,  The  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  he  lost  the  tvatch  in  the  woods,  and  found 
it  this  week  in  about  oue  foot  of  water.  It  had 
lain  three  months  and  over  in  snow  and  water, 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — only  a 
hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  teste,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

W  e  make  these  cases  lit  both  gold  and  silver, 

Hildas  h  Perfectly  Busi-Proof  Stem  Winding 
55  hi «*h  fuse,  Olralleuge  the  Worldto  Produce 
Itn  Kouul. 

SALS  RY  AU  FIRST  CLASS  UWUtRS 
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SATURDAY,  JURE  9,  1883. 


Last  Wednesday  we  counted  upon  one 
plant  of  the  James  Yiok  Strawberry  283 
blossoms  and  buds.  Did  ever  one  straw¬ 
berry  plant  mature  that  number  of  berries? 


As  soon  as  the  Pyrethnnn  roseum  (Per¬ 
sian  Insect  plant)  becomes  better  known 
to  ladies  we  think  it  will  at  once  take 
the  place  of  Paris  and  other  daisies  now 
so  fashionable  for  corsage  bouquets.  This 
is  the  third  season  of  their  bloom  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  plants,  as  we  stated 
two  years  ago,  are  extremely  hardy  and 
the  colors  of  the  llowers  vary  from  pure 
white  to  a  deep  magenta. 


Judgtno  by  chemical  composition  alone, 
sorghum  meal  is  almost  identical  with 
corn  meal.  But  in  practice  there  is  a 
decided  difference.  Prof.  Cook,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  first  fed 
three  cows,  known  as  steady  milkers,  a 
mixed  ration  of  brewers’  grains,  corn 
meal,  corn  stalks  and  bran.  After  a  time 
sorghum  meal  was  substituted  for  the 
corn  meal.  There  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  yield  of  milk.  The  corn  meal  ra¬ 
tion  was  then  restored  in  place  of  the 
sorghum  meal.  An  increase  followed  the 
change.  The  difference  amounted  to  at 

least  seven  per  cent. 

- - 

The  word  “seedling”  is  used  in  a  very 
loose  way.  It  ought  to  be  applied  only 
to  the  plant  which  springs  from  the  seed. 
Thus  if  we  plant  the  seeds  of  the  potato — 
that  is,  the  true  seed  from  the  ball  or 
fruit — the  plants  growing  therefrom  are 
seedling  plants,  and  the  tubers  are  seed¬ 
ling  tubers.  Now  if  we  plant  these  seed¬ 
ling  tubers  the  crop  will  not  be  seedlings 
any  more  that  the  potatoes  from  the  Early 
Rose  of  to-day  are  seedling  potatoes.  If 
we  raise  an  apple  tree  from  seed,  that  tree 
is  the  seedling.  But  the  name  can  no 
longer  be  correctly  applied  to  trees  prop¬ 
agated  from  this  tree.  The  same  rule 
should  apply  to  all  plants. 

- - 

At  the  Rural  Grounds  the  present  man¬ 
ager  (Mr.  Jack)  lias  inaugurated  what  he 
terms  a  Rieinus  contest.  Each  member 
of  the  family  has  planted  a  castor-oil  bean 
of  the  large-growing  variety,  and  five 
dollars  are  offered  as  a  prize  to  the  one 
who  raises  the  tallest  plant.  We  mention 
this  because  such  little  contests  may  be 
the  means  of  inspiring  a  love  of  plant  life 
which,  in  the  ordinary  dull  routine  of 
things  on  the.  farm,  may  never  be  aroused. 
From  such  little  acorns  tall  oaks  may 
grow.  The  little  folks  are  not  going  to 
take  a  fancy  for  that  which  merely  in¬ 
volves  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dis¬ 
tasteful  labor. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  small 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  this 
country  in  comparison  with  that  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  tins  matter  we  are  as  great  a 
percentage  ahead  ot  the  English  colonists 
of  Australia  as  the  Mother  Country  is 
ahead  of  us.  According  to  official  figures 
the  total  area  under  wheat  in  1881  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand  was  3.301, .529  acres, 
against  1,350,8(51  acres  in  1871.  In  1881 
the  yield  was  29,075,899  bushels — an  av¬ 
erage  of  8.82  bushels  per  acre.  That  was 
a  very  good  wheat  year,  too,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  several  years  is  only  8H  bush¬ 
els.  As  labor  is  about  as  dear  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  provinces  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  as  in  tin1  United  States,  there  does 
not  seem  much  likelihood  that  we  shall  be 
greatly  injured  by  Australian  competition 
in  foreign  markets.  The  main  advantage 
the  Australians  have  is  in  the  extra  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  wheat,  which  secures  higher 
prices  even  than  those  paid  for  Califor¬ 
nia  wheat. 


ADULTERATION  OF  LARD. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  announced  that  the 
Cuban  authorities  had  placed  an  embargo 
on  four  specified  brands  of  American  lard, 
on  the  ground  that  the  product  bearing 
these  brands  was  adulterated.  There  was 
a  demand  for  cheap  “lard”  in  Cuba  for 
the  slaves  and  coolies,  and  at  once  this 
country  supplied  any  quantity  of  lard  that 
was  cheap  and  nasty.  A  similar  charge  is 
now  made  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  McGeoch, 


one  of  the  largest  operators  in  grain  and 
provision  in  the  country,  who  yesterday 
refused  to  receive  7,000  tierces  of  lard 
bought  from  Fowler  Bros.,  owners  of  the 
Anglo-American  packing  establishment, 
aud  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  packers 
of  the  country.  The  rejected  stuff  was 
branded  “Wright  &  Co.,”  but  was  made 
by  the  Fowlers.  McGeoch  bad  for  some 
time  been  buying  lard  heavily — being  a 
“bull” — and  the  Fowlers  had  been  selling 
it  heavily — being  “bears."  McGeoch  claims 
that  last  month  he  paid  the  Fowlers  $350,- 
000  for  10,000  tierces  of  lard,  and  after¬ 
wards  discovered,  on  examination  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  chemists, that  40 per  cent  of  i  t  was 
adulterated  with  tallow  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents.  He  also  claims  that  lie  has  secured  affi¬ 
davits  from  men  who  have  been  working 
in  the  Anglo-American  Packery  detailing 
the  methods  of  adulteration.  As  there 
are  30,000  more  tierces  of  the  same  brand, 
worth  $1,000,000,  in  store  in  Chicago,  and 
as  a  great  deal  of  the  rejected  “lard”  had 
passed  through  several  other  hands  before 
reaching  its  final  purchaser,  much  ex¬ 
citement  has  been  created  in  the  Chicago 
market  about  this  squabble  between  the 
Englishmen  and  the  Scotchman.  The 
Fowlers  deny  the  lard  is  adulterated,  and 
probably  the  case  will  finally  come  before 
the  courts.  It  is  to  lie  earnestly  hoped 
that  if  the  charge  is  sustained,  a  full 
measure  of  legal  punishment  and  public 
reprobation  will  be  meted  out  to  the 
offenders,  for  honest  trade  is  greatly  injured 
by  such  rascality. 

- - 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NEXT  WHEAT 
CROP. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  this 
year  in  the  estimates  of  the  condition  and 
consequently  of  the  probable  yield  of  the 
growing  crops.  As  a  rule,  the  estimates 
of  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  are  the 
gloomiest,  those  of  some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  political  papers,  the  brightest. 
Last  week  we  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  vol¬ 
uminous  report  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  estimates  that  the  wheat  crop  will 
lie  above  an  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
Now,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  total  production  of  wheat 
during  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows: 

1878—  420,122.400  bushels. 

1879—  448,756.030 

1880—  498,649:868  “ 

1881—  680,280.090  “ 

1882—  503, 000, 000  “ 

A  total  of .  ...2,250,708,988 
The  Census,  however,  put  the  wheat 
crop  of  1869  at  459,483,137  bushels,  or 
10,626,507  more  than  the  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  the 
total  for  the  five  years  would  he  2,261,- 
335,495  bushels,  of  which  the  average  for 
five  years  would  be  452,267.099  bushels. 
The  May  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
aggregate  yield  would  be  about  420.000,- 
000  bushels,  with  an  average  yield  in  the 
Spring  wheat  region.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  both  these 
estimates  will  prove  too  high.  Here  are 
a  few  comparative  estimates  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  and  of  the  State 
Boards  of  Agriculture  in  percentages  of 
last  year’s  crop : 


Ohio . . 

Ag.  Dep. 

State  B.  of 
56 

Illinois. . . 

.  66 

40 

Indiana.. . 

.  75 

70 

These  are  enough  to  show  the  discrep¬ 
ancies  between  “official”  figures,  and 
these  differences  are  small  in  comparison 
with  those  between  the  crop  estimates 
of  “reliable”  papers. 

A  week  ago  all  the  country  was  told  by 
telegraph  from  Milwaukee  that  the  Mil¬ 
lers’  National  Association  estimated  the 
entire  wheat  product  for  1883  at  373,500,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  98,000,000 
bushels  from  last  year’s  crop  against  a  de¬ 
crease  of  77,000,000  estimated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  said  that 
Secretary  Seamans  of  the  Association  had 
sent  out  3,000  letters  of  inquiry  ns  to  the 
crop,  and  received  answers  about  May  15. 
The  table  of  21  States  made  up  from  these 
answers  is  as  follows:  California,  45,000,- 
000  bushels;  Nebraska,  2,000,000;  Texas, 
2,100,000:  Kansas,  23,000,000;  Mis¬ 
souri,  21,400,000;  Iowa,  15,300,000;  Da¬ 
kota,  18,000,000;  Minnesota,  37,000,000; 
Wisconsin,  18,500,000;  Illinois,  25,000,- 
000;  Kentucky,  12, 100,000 ;  Tennessee,  6,- 
800,000;  Georgia,  3,800,000;  Virginia, 
8,300,000;  Maryland. 9, 000,00(1 :  Delaware, 
1,000,000;  New  York,  10,800,000;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  22, 800, 000 ;  Ohio,  2(1, 000, 000 ; 
Indiana,  29, 500, 000 ;  Michigan,  23,300,000. 

Owing  to  these  “startling  figures,  show¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  probable  deficit,  in  the 
wheat  crop,”  it  is  said  there  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  2%  cents  a  bushel  in  Chicago 
yesterday  week.  The  States  not  included 
in  the  Millers’  Association’s  estimate,  how¬ 


ever,  produced  38,574,000  bushels  last 
year.  For  the  above  21  States  the  esti¬ 
mate  averages  19.6  per  cent,  below  last 
year's  crop,  and  at.  the  same  rate  for  the 
rest  of  the  count  ry  the  prospect  would  be 
good  for  404,500,000  bushels,  an  estimate 
in  which  there  is  nothing  very  startling, 
for  as  long  ago  as  May  10  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Price  Current,  in  an  elaborate  report, 
estimated  the  aggregate  crop  for  this  year 
at  410,000,000  bushels,  between  which 
estimate  and  that  of  the  Miller’s  Associa¬ 
tion  there  is  only  a  trilling  difference. 

Present  indications  secern  to  us  to  point, 
to  a  crop  of  somewhat  over  400,000,000 
bushels,  especially  if  the  enormous  claims 
of  California  are  to  be  realized.  Some 
weeks  ago  the  San  Francisco  Journal  of 
Commerce  put  the  crop  for  1883  at  70, - 
000,000,  and  on  May  24  reiterated  the  es¬ 
timate,  while  other  advices  from  the  Gol¬ 
den  State  say  that  the  crop  prospects 
there  could  not  be  better. 

-  •♦  ♦  ♦ - 

AN  ENORMOUS  LEASEHOLD. 


The  Cherokee  nation,  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  civilized  tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
Southwest,  numbering  about  20,000, 
occupy  the  northeastern  part  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  their  reservation  covering 
5,960  square  miles  in  addition  to  a 
strip  along  the  north  of  the  Territory 
stretching  away  to  the  west  as  far  as 
the  Texas  Pan  Handle.  Some  parts  of 
the  original  reservation  are  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  smaller  tribes  of  Indians,  like 
the  Osages,  which  the  Government  has 
removed  from  other  reservations  and  set¬ 
tled  there,  in  accordance  with  rights  it 
reserved  in  its  treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  of 
late  as  to  the  use  of  this  vast  body  of  land, 
only  a  small  portion  of  which  could  be 
utilized  by  its  owners.  Most  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  land  lias  been  let  to  stockmen  for 
grazjng  purposes,  so  much  a  bead  being 
charged  for  the  stock,  and  considerable 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  illegal  fencing 
in  of  large  areas,  and  also  by  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  grazing  tax  in  some 
eases.  The  principal  occupiers  of  the 
land  have  been  the  stockmen  composing 
the  Cherokee  Strip  Live-Stock  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  for  some  time  this  body  has 
been  eager  to  lease  the  entire  surplus  area, 
its  chief  competitor,  real  or  apparent, 
being  that  monstrous  monopoly,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  Cherokee  Strip  stretching  west  from 
the  Osage  Reservation  to  the  Texas  Pan 
ITandle.isOOmiles  broad  and  160 miles  long, 
embracing  an  area  of  9,600  square  miles  or 
over  6.000,000  acres — a  tract  as  large  as 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  For  this 
vast  region  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live-Stock 
Association  offered  mi  annual  rental  of 
$100,000.  or  a  trifle  less  than  $10.50  per 
square  mile;  while  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  offered  $120,000.  At  the  recent 
Cherokee  Council,  held  at  Tahlequali,  the 
capital  of  the  Nation,  the  offer  of  the 
Strip  Association  was  accepted,  and  a  bill, 
the  full  text  of  which  is  now  before  us, 
was  passed  granting  a  five  years'  lease  of 
all  the  unoccupied  land  of  the  Nation  ly¬ 
ing  west  of  tile  Arkansas  River,  to  E.  M. 
Hewins.  .1.  W.  Hamilton,  A.  J.  Day,  S. 
Tuttle,  M.  A.  Bennett,  Ben  S.  Miller,  A. 
Drumm,  B.  w.  Payne  and  C.  H,  Eldred, 

directors  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Strip 
Live-Stock  Association.  The  lease  is  re¬ 
newable.  but  may  be  terminated  on  six 
months’  notice  in  ease  the  laud  should  be 
sold  by  the  Cherokees.  Only  such  tem¬ 
porary  structures  as  are  absolutely  re¬ 
quired  for  grazing  purposes  are  to  be 
erected,  and  all  such  temporary  “improve¬ 
ments,”  including  corrals  and  wire  fences, 
are  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  Provisions  are  also  made  for  the 
strict  preservation  of  the  timber  on  the 
land.  The  rental  is  to  be  paid  semi-annu¬ 
ally  in  advance  at  Tahlequali,  in  October 
and  April, the  first  payment  to  be  made  next 
October.  On  failure  to  pay,  or  any  other  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Chief  is  authorized  to  declare  it  void. 
The  rights  of  any  person  under  any  tax 
license  issued  before  the  passage  of  the 
act,  shall  terminate  on  the  date  up  to 
which  he  has  paid.  No  person  not.  a 
member  of  the  Association  is  permitted 
to  graze  any  kind  of  stock  on  any  of  the 
Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas 
River  without  the  consent  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Principal  Chief  is  author¬ 
ized  to  remove  all  such  intruders.  The 
payments  made  by  tlie  Association  are  to 
be  retained  in  the  Cherokee  treasury  until 
the  sum  shall  amount  to  $300,000,  when 
it  shall  he  paid  out  “per  capita”,  under 
direction  of  the  National  Council. 

The  act  has  been  approved  by  Principal 
Chief  Bushyhead,  who  will  start  in  a  few 
days  to  Washington  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  lease  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  whose  approval  is  necessary vto 


its  validity.  None  but  members  of  the 
Association  can  graze  stock  on  the  lands, 
but  at  present  any  responsible  stockman, 
whether  he  has  10  or  10,000  head  of  cattle, 
can  become  a  member,  and  each  member 
has  one  vote  regardless  of  the  number  of 
cattle  be  may  possess.  As  it  takes  about. 
20  acres  to  graze  an  animal  the 
year  round,  not  more  than  300,000  cattle 
can  be  kept  on  the  range,  and  probably 
not  more  than  250.000  will  find  abund¬ 
ant  pasture.  With  this  number  on 
the  range  the  annual  cost  of  grazing  would 
be  only  40e.  per  head;  but  the  attendance 
and  a  liberal  interest  on  11k*  outlay  for  im¬ 
provements  might  add  40e  more.  As 
the  land  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the 
5,000,000  acres  in  the  Texan  Pan  Handle, 
lately  granted  to  Chicago  capitalists  for 
building  a  $1,500,000  State  House  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  and  which  was  sold  the  other  day 
for  $10,000,000  to  an  English  syndicate, 
the  Cherokee  Strip  Association  has  evi¬ 
dently  got  an  excellent  bargain,  as  it  pays 
only  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capi¬ 
tal.  There  are  reports  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  in  reality  the  chief  party 
interested  in  the  lease;  and  if  this  is  true, 
it  will  not  he  easy  to  loose  ihe  grip  on  the 
land  of  that,  powerful  and  utterly  unscrup¬ 
ulous  mononoly. 


BREVITIES. 


President  J.  M.  McBryde.  of  the  South  Car 
olina  College,  under  date  of  May  29th,  writes: 
I  enjoy  the  Rural  thoroughly  and  appreciate 
your  good  works.” 

Rkv.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes,  under 
date  of  May  7:  "  The  Rural  will  please  re¬ 

new  my  subscription,  To  have  the  paper 
once  is  to  want  it  always.” 

Professor  I,.  Dafsy.  of  Buda-Pest.,  Hun¬ 
gary,  writes  under  date  of  May  12;  “I  have 
the'  pleasure  to  renew  my  subscription  to 
your  precious  paper.  Inclosed,  please,  find 
three  dollars.” 

The  First  Blush.— The  Blush  Potato  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Rural  last  Winter,  was  cut 
to  IS  pieces,  there  lining  that  number  of  eyes, 
and  planted  Feb.  12th,  the  ground  being  well 
enriched  with  barnyard  manure  alone.  Eleven 
plants  started  and  grew  with  gi'eat.  vigor.  On 
May  19  I  dug  the  crop  and  found  917  pounds 
of  fine  tubers,  the  original  potato  having 
weighed  about  two  ounces;  the  yield  lining 
over  75-fold.  Largest  potato,  ono-half  pound. 

Talluhasse,  Fla..  May  22.  J.  P.  a. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  among  produce 
dealers  here  that  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Ministers  towards  American  pork  will  soon 
become  less  hostile.  It  is  said  several  largo 
orders  for  American  hog  products  have  been 
received  from  France,  and  that  a  considerable 
quantity  is  being  thoroughly  inspected  prior  to 
shipment.  On  careful  scrutiny  of  European 
telegrams  and  several  French  agricultural 
papers  of  late  date,  however,  we  can  discover 
no  indication  of  less  firmness  in  the  position 
of  the  French  Government.  In  that,  as  in 
many  other  things  it.  is  resolute  in  the  wrong. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  occasional 
contributor  Pi  oft  ssor  J.  M.  McBryde.  of  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  College,  has  boon 
unanimously  elected  president  of  that  prom¬ 
ising  institution  by  the  trustees.  When  the 
college  was  reorganized  and  reopened  Inst 
Fall  ho  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
or  acting  president,  and  on  May  20  his  tempo¬ 
rary  position  was  made  permanent.  We  have 
noticed  that  the  reputation  amt  work  of  an 
agricultural  college  depend  t.o  a  very  large 
extent  on  the  character  of  the  president,  hence 
we  have  high  bopesof  the  future  of  the  South 
Carolina  Agricultural  College. 

In  the  supply  bill  just  signed  by  Governor 
Cleveland  there  were  a  number  of  items,  ag¬ 
gregating  8250, 00Q,  which  he  has  cut  off  for 
good  reasons.  Heart  ily  advocating  the  strict¬ 
est  sort  of  public  economy  in  the  interest  of 
the  tax  payers,  we  are  quite  willing  that  the 
rule  should  be  applied  to  mutter*  in  which 
agriculture  is  specially  interested,  as  well  ns 
to  other  things.  -Among  the  items  of  this  sort 
pared  off'  are  $200  for  necessary  ottieO  ex¬ 
penses  of  tho  Stale  Entomologist,,  disallowed 
>ooanse  the  sum  annually  appropriated  for 
that  department  should  be  enough;  *1,000  for 
extending  dairy  knowledge,  asked  for  by  the 
New  York  Stale  Dairymen's  Association,  dis¬ 
allowed  because  the  purpose  is  not  a  proper 
one  for  State  appropriation :  $11,200  for  ex¬ 
penses  Id  connection  with  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission,  refused  because  the  legal  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  has  already  been  made.  The 
sum  uskedby  the  Dairy  \ssoointiop  we  would 
readily  grnDt,  blit  in  view  of  this  wholesome 
executive  economy,  we  are  disposed  to  make 
no  exception  in  our  approval. 

Among  useful  and  Reasonable  object-lessons 
that  have  excited  interest  in  our  schools  dur¬ 
ing  ApriJ,  increased  the  attendance  ami 
stimulated  research  for  specimens,  have  been 
examples  of  fruit  buds  as  contrasted  with 
mere  leaf  or  wood  buds;  also  tho  grains 
from  tho  mil  hors  or  pollen  boxes  oi  mala 
flowers  viewed  with  a  microscope;  and  the 
special  provision  in  the  stigma  of  the 
pistil  of  female  flowers  to  receive,  retain  and 
swallow  the  pollen  grain  that,  happens  to 
alight  upon  it.  The  stigma  is  like  a  mouth, 
with  moist,  sticky  lips,  not  covered  with 
other  skin,  but  much  as  our  lips,  and  the 
pistil  tube  is  like  a  throat.  Both  are  kept 
moist  for  easier  swallowing,  as  ours  are. 
The  word  stigma  can  he  remembered  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  sore  ol’  a  wound  (the  stigma  of  Christ, 
(>.  ;/.)  When  the  stigma  is  ripe  and  ready  to 
receive  the  pollen  it  looks  like  a  drop  of  the 
pus  of  a  wound:  aud  iuto  this  the  pollen  falls. 
While  waiting  for  pollen  the  stigma  remains 
thus  gummy,  but  soon  after  it  1ms  swallowed 
a  pollen  grain  it  closes  and  becomes  dry. 
Wnen  large  flowers,  as  Lilies,  open  all  these 
features  are  readily  seen,  but  all  flowers  show 
them  in  some  form.  A  magnifier  is  a  useful  aid 
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Rural  topics. 

RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer 


(Thp  above  Is  the  title  of  a  «-rlcs  or  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Rural 
nuw  Yorker  last  year,  the  object  being  to  assist, 
•those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  bav- 
iik  a  small  capital,  about  to  cnjfuim  lu  farming.  Tliey 
are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who  have 
passed  throm-h  the  trials  of  nil  impoverished  begln- 
ni::c  to  rir.l  success.  1 


LEWIS  S.  ELY. 


A  love  for  fanning  is  the  first  qualification 
necessary  to  constitute  a  successful  farmer. 
It  is  preliminary  to  all  general  rules  that  are 
to  guide  a  poor  man  in  managiug  a  farm 
successfully.  While  applying  all  the  skill  and 
forces  required  in  the  labor  department  of 
life,  the  young  farmer  must  rely  upon  the  ac¬ 
quirements  already  possessed  and  to  he  in¬ 
creased  by  experience,  observation  and  read¬ 
ing.  None  of  the  professions  furnishes  a 
stronger  demand  for  knowledge  gained  by 
these  means  than  does  farming.  Without 
such  help  all  will  be  haphazard  and  attended 
with  loss. 

When  you  have  decided  to  become  a  farmer, 
subscribe  for  a  standard  agricultural  periodi¬ 
cal — one  that  is  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  aud  not  one  which  is  run  to  make 
money  only.  What  you  will  most  need  will 
be  the  results  of  carefully  made  experiments 
and  scientific  testa,  the  work  of  men  who  have 
a  large  experience  in  successful  farming. 
Study  its  pages  until  you  can  see  in  the 
distance  a  beautiful  and  well  appointed  farm 
with  growing  vegetables,  waving  grain  aud 
“  lowing  herds”  owned  and  superintended  by 
a  man  just  like  yourself. 

Another  important  matter  will  be  found  in 
the  methods  of  farming.  To  be  systematic  is 
as  necessary  iu  your  management  as  it  is  to 
have  the  “  seasons  regular  iu  their  turn.”  To 
have  a  “  place  for  everything  nnd  everything 
in  its  plane,”  is  a  long  advance  on  the  road  to 
success.  Every  implement,  from  a  wagon  to 
a  gimblet,  should  have  a  suitable  place  pro¬ 
vided  for  it.  The  advantages  are  many:  1, 
they  need  never  be  lost,  beeause  they  are 
always  in  their  place;  2,  the  lured  man  can 
find  them;  the  boy  when  stmt  can  make  haste 
and  bring  the  hammer,  gimblet  and  screws; 
3,  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for  them  to  be 
searched  for  until  you  are  out  of  patience;  I, 
you  can  lay  your  hand  on  any  tool  in  the 
dark;  5,  they  are  out  of  the  wav  in  moving 
the  teams  near  the  barn  and  house;  0,  they 
are  secure  from  injury  by  storms,  rust  und  loss. 

System  in  feeding,  watering  and  caring  for 
the  stock  will  prove  its  value  in  their  thriving 
condition.  Your  work  on  the  farm  when 
performed  methodically  will  be  all  the  more 
easily  aud  successfully  accomplished.  Aud, 
finally,  your  meal  hour  should  be  fixed  so  as 
to  accord  with  the  convenience  of  the  house 
work  and  the  necessities  of  the  work  on  the 
farm.  Late  meals  will  throw  everything  out 
of  joint. 

Beginning  life  upon  a  piece  of  land  do  not 
aim  to  possess  too  many  acres.  This  Inis 
ruined  many  a  poor  mau  who  wanted  as  large 
a  farm  as  old  and  prosperous  farmers  possessed. 
A  large  farm  requires  an  outfit  of  farming 
tools  aud  machinery  entirely  beyond  the 
means  of  a  “  poor  man  ”  to  supply.  He  is 
forced  into  debt,  beyond  his  depth,  which  w  ill 
in  turn  lead  to  other  extravagant  supplies 
that  a  large  crop  may  bo  made  in  order  to 
meet  debts  that  an*  approaching  maturity, 
while  new  difficulties  are  hatching  out  larger 
losses  than  iu  the  end  will  overwhelm  him. 

The  road  to  success  is  filled  with  grains  of  ex¬ 
perience  anil  small  profits,  and  when  gathered 
into  an  annual  footing  these  will  create  a  fund 
for  a  small  increase  of  expanding  effort  aud 
outlay  for  another  advance  towards  further 
success,  .lust  at  this  point  thousands  have 
missed  the  mark  by  the  spring  that  the  success 
of  the  first,  year  gave  to  their  ambition  and 
love  of  enterprise.  A  steady  purpose  to  keep 
within  the  resources  already  obtained,  reject¬ 
ing  the  late  method  of  creating  debts  in  order 
to  farm  on  a  large  scale,  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  will  prove  a  much  needed  security 
to  the  man  with  small  means.  “Go  slow” 
towards  everything  that  Jins  beyond  the  limits 
of  your  resources.  In  beginning,  the  first 
thing  is  to  plan  such  a  house  as  you  can  afford 
mid  no  better  one;  but  make  it  comfortable, 
so  that  the  work  of  the  house  may  lie  done 
without  annoyance  to  her  who  is  to  be  your 
main  support,  sharing  the  toils  and  enduring 
the  privations  incident  to  new  communities. 
Locate  it  with  a  view  to  the  addition  of  a 
good  cellar.  The  garden  should  be  near  the 


house,  and  the  barn  and  yard  should  be  located 
so  that  both  house  and  farm  shall  lie  within 
easy  reach  of  them. 

As  your  success  will  indicate  the  measure  of 
the  improvements  to  be  made  to  your  dwel¬ 
ling  ami  the  store-house  for  the  farm  and 
shelter  for  your  cattle  and  teams,  so  be  sure  to 
consult  your  balance-sheet  before  making  a 
large  outlay  in  tins  direction. 

The  old  adage,  “where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way,”  tells  how  a  good  garden  can  lie  se¬ 
cured.  Begin  it  first  by  deep  plowing  with 
narrow  furrows  after  giving  it  the  best  top- 
dressing  of  barnyard  manure  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  Do  all  the  work  most  thoroughly. 
The  very  first  Spring  set  out  a  few  small-fruit 
plants — at  least  a  few  hills  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries — and  then  cultivate  them  as 
carefully  as  a  bed  of  onions.  To  the  garden 
proper  belongs  a  few  early  potatoes,  peas, 
radishes  and  onions  pLauted  as  early  as  the 
season  and  soil  will  permit — the  soil  being 
thoroughly  prepared.  These  vegetables  will 
come  in  between  “hay  and  grass”  and  stimu¬ 
late  to  raising  a  more  complete  assortment  for 
use  later  in  the  season.  A  large  advantage 
will  accrue  to  you  as  you  witness  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  vegetables,  the  results  of  good 
tillage.  You  will  be  stimulated  to  carry  the 
•  same  thorough  work  into  your  fields  where 
your  dependence  is  for  profitable  farming. 
The  garden  is  the  nursery  of  the  farm.  Its 
lessons  are  taught  early  and  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind  of  old  and  young.  Here 
the  children  obtain  the  rudiments  of  practi¬ 
cal  farming,  and  as  they  are  soon  to  Lx*  aux¬ 
iliary  in  the  work  of  the  farm  they  should  be 
carefully  taught  these  early  lessons  in  garden¬ 
ing,  being  encouraged  by  suitable  motives, 
the  father  first  having  learned  these  lessons. 

The  nature  aud  condition  of  the  soil  null  re¬ 
quire  your  careful  attention.  Whatever  is 
needed  must  be  supplied  at  the  beginning.  If 
the  land  is  an  old.  worn-out  farm  the  weeds, 
under-brush  and  debris  must  lie  removed  be¬ 
fore  any  attempt  is  made  at  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  Drains  are  to  lx*  opened,  fences  put 
in  order,  all  obstructions  to  the  plow  carefully 
put  where  they  will  do  the  least  harm.  When 
all  is  ready  let  the  team  begin  to  move  towards 
the  old  barnyard  where,  most  likely,  you  will 
find  well  rotted  manure  left  there  by  the 
former  improvident  owner.  With  this,  or 
manure  from  other  sources,  give  the  land  to 
lie  plowed  a  top-dressing  until  its  jacket 
smokes.  If  the  land  is  to  be  “  converted — 
made  anew  ” — and  is  to  lie  seeded  in  Autumn, 
June  is  the  proper  time  either  to  “break”  or 
for  fallow  ground  plowing.  This  gives  time 
in  the  Spring  to  prepare  the  way  as  above 
suggested,  and  the  grass  together  with  the 
manure  will  become  decomposed  by  the  time 
that  cross-plowing  should  be  begun  for  Fall  or 
Winter  crops.  Let  the  boy,  if  there  be  one, 

“  Keep  the  plow  moving”  while  the  father  is 
busy  iu  eleauiug  up  ncgloctod  places  and 
righting  up  ship  from  stem  to  stern.  Old 
apple  trees  and  other  fruit,  trees  may  be 
pruned,  even  iu  the  Summer,  and  the  old  gray 
bark  and  moss-covered  limbs  receive  early 
attention.  Burdock,  thistle  and  mustard 
plants  must  be  destroyed  while  in  bloom.  If 
cutting  when  in  bloom  does  nor  kill  these 
noxious  weeds,  drop  n  little  kerosene  on  to  the 
crowns  of  the  burdocks  where  cut  off.  This 
will  be  a  patient  work,  but  they  must  be 
exterminated. 

Do  not  attempt  too  large  a  crop  the  first 
season,  as  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  doue 
all  over  the  farm  that  any  one  branch  of 
labor  should  not  interfere  with  the  needed 
preparations  above  outlined.  The  team  should 
lie  a  good,  strong  one,  as  the  subsoil  should  be 
reached  by  the  plow.  Hired  help  should  be 
avoided  the  first  season,  unless  some  means  in 
hand  will  supply  a  pressing  need,  ns  the 
“poor  man”  going  on  to  such  a  farm  must 
depend  almost  entirely  on  himself  for  suc¬ 
cess.  When  you  go  on  to  the  “old  farm” 
you  will  find  a  multitude  of  finger  hoards  all 
over  it  pointing  to  work  that  should  be  done 
now!  The  first  work  you  do,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  examine  it  and  six*  that  it  comes  within 
the  rule — "  well  and  thoroughly  done.”  Let 
the  mistakes  and  negligence  of  the  former 
instruct  the  present  owner. 

We  have  now  to  battle  with  “  waste  on  the 
farm” — new  or  old.  It  has  become  a  sei  ious 
drawback  to  the  farmer  who  has  been  indiff¬ 
erent  to  this  matter  to  the  shrinkage  that  is 
the  result  of  allowing  valuable  machinery  to 
stand  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather  through  the 
year.  This  should  be  avoided  on  all  sides 
both  by  large  aud  small  formers.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indefensible  fora  mau  who  would  suc¬ 
ceed,  to  purchase  a  piece  of  machinery  for 
farm  use  on  credit  aud  then  let  that  costly  ar¬ 
ticle  remain  out-of-doors  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  poor  man  who  would  succeed  will 
utilize  a  part  of  the  straw  after  thrashing 
and  make  a  cover  for  all  farm  tools  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for. 

Waste  in  cutting  grain  with  machinery  in 
the  West  is  so  marked  as  to  create  a  doubt  of 
the  profitableness  of  the  process.  It  is  obser¬ 


vable  that  the  small  farmer  suffers  most  as  he 
is  either  unable  to  purchase  the  best,  or  he  is 
not  a  good  judge  and  is  put  off  with  a  poor 
article.  At  all  events  grain  is  wasted,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  suggest  reasons  why  so  many 
fail  of  entire  success.  So.  negligence  and 
waste  of  what  has  already  been  produced,  ex¬ 
plain  the  failure  of  many  badly  managing 
farmers. 

Waste  in  feeding  hay  to  stock  should  be 
provided  against.  No  cattle  should  be  owned 
and  attempted  to  be  kept  on  a  farm  without 
shelter  from  the  storms  being  provided  for 
all.  When  in  stable  all  stock  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  racks  to  secure  the  forage 
from  waste.  This  can  and  should  be  done  on 
rainy  days  and  at  “odd  spells.”  Too  much 
prominence  cannot  be  given  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  on  the  farm.  Keep  no  more 
than  you  can  provide  room  for  in  Winter  and 
a  full  supply  of  good  nutritious  feed.  Never 
allow  any  stock  to  be  very  low  in  flesh.  All 
animals  that  am  unprofitable  and  not  thriving 
should  be  disposed  of  to  any  one  that  wants 
such  stock.  They  do  not  pay  for  the  keeping. 

Another  waste  is  found  in  the  practice  of 
tviring  help  that  is  cheap  in  price  and  cheaper 
still  in  the  qualities  of  a  good  and  skillful 
workman.  The  wasteful  and  careless  methods 
of  such  a  man  in  doing  his  work  will  cost 
more  than  his  actual  wages.  He  will  often 
fail  when  the  pressure  for  assistance  is  the 
greatest  .  Hire  the  best  and  for  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Never  keep  a  man  “  knocking 
round”  when  you  and  the  boys  can  do  all  that 
is  claiming  immediate  attention,  even  if  you 
have  to  strain  a  point.  Another  waste  is 
found  in  spending  too  much  time  in  your 
market  town.  If  you  go  too  often  or  remain 
too  long — lunger  than  your  business  requires — 
time  enough  to  cultivate  the  garden  thorough¬ 
ly  will  be  wasted  and  the  wife  will  I*-  told  next 
morning  that  you  “  have  no  time  to  work  in 
the  garden.” 

(To  be  Concluded  next,  week.) 


(Bfrucatinal. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 


I  was  rejoiced  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
vigorous  article  on  this  subject,  page  65  and  66 
of  the  Rural.  Ever  since  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colleges  began  to  be  mooted 
in  the  United  States,  I  have  strongly  contend¬ 
ed  that  they  should  stand  exclusively  by  them¬ 
selves,  aud  not  be  mixed  up  with  literary, 
scientific,  or  oveu  mechanical  institutions. 
When  an  agricultural  student  wishes  to  learn 
anything  from  these  latter,  as  some,  or  per¬ 
haps  many  will,  let  him  first  graduate  at  the 
agricultural  college,  aud  then  go  to  the  other  in¬ 
stitution.  In  this  way  things  will  not  get 
mixed  up  confusedly,  aud  uu  one  class  of  stu¬ 
dents  can  look  down  upon  or  contemn  another. 
European  agricultural  colleges  or  schools  have 
thus  been  formed  and  conducted,  aud  hence 
their  greater  success  thus  far  generally  over 
the  American.  I  w  ish  the  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  them  would  adopt  a  uniform,  and  I 
know  nothing  more  appropriate  for  this  than 
the  old-fashioned  linen  frocks  our  farmers 
used  to  wear.  They  (linen  or  cotton)  can  be 
worn  in  Summer,  and  one  of  the  same  shape, 
of  strong,  cheap  blue  or  gray  woolen  cloth 
made  up  for  Winter.  This  garment,  would  be 
both  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  at  the 
same  time  respectable  and  honorable.  Tt  was 
habited  iu  a  brown  liuen  frock,  such  jis  his  own 
peasantry  wore,  that  the  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer,  Air.  Coke  (afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Leicester)  went  Up  to  King  George  III,  to 
present  an  important  petition  in  behalf  of 
agriculture.  His  sovereign  respected  him  the 
more  for  coming  before  him  thus  attired  instead 
of  wearing  a  gaudy  court  dress,  for  he  himself 
was  an  enthusiastic  practical  farmer,  and  he 
instantly  granted  Mr.  Coke’s  petition.  The 
latter  at  the  same  time  carried  a  big  long  whip 
in  his  hand,  such  as  his  own  peasantry  use 
when  driving  their  farm  wagons,  and  which 
they  flourish  with  tremeuduous  cracks  iu  order 
to  call  attention  to  themselves  as  they  march 
proudly  along. 

History  does  not  report  whether  Mr.  Coke 
flourished  his  whip  threateningly  in  the  face  of 
his  sovereign.but  I  wish  a  stout  body  of  our 
farmers  might  go  up  and  do  this  to  their  legisla¬ 
tors,  both  those  of  their  respective  States  and 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  wanted  some¬ 
thing  done  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own 
as  well  as  the  public  welfare.  I  will  now  in¬ 
stance  one  thing  alone  to  be  accomplished, 
highly  necessary  for  the  present,  and  that  is 
for  Congress  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  protect 
the  cattle  of  the  whole  country  from  a  spread 
of  injurious  aud  fatal  diseases  among  them.  I 
fancy  if  a  strong  body  of  farmers  should 
march  boldly  into  the  halls  of  Congress  at 
Washington  aud  present  a  petition  for  this,  at 
the  same  time  each  flourishing  a  stout  ox- 
goad  to  punch  up  their  Representatives  to  no 
longer  delay  in  doing  their  duty  to  them  and 


their  country,  they  would  instantly  leave  off 
their  contemptible  squabblings  and  selfish  pri¬ 
vate  seekings  and  grant  what  the  farmers 
desired.  A.  B.  Allen. 


♦  ♦  » 


A  DOUBLE  CROP. 


“  A  fine  field  of  wheat  you  have  here,  Far 
mer  Heavyseed  !” 

F.  H. — “  Yes.  Doctor,  I  shall  raise  two 
crops  on  this  field.” 

Doctor. — “  T wo  crops,  Farmer  ?  How  so 

F.  H. — “  Why,  I  shall  raise  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  and  that  will  raise  my 
mortgage." 


Ciierarw. 


HOW  TWO  GIRLS  TRIED  FARMING. 


(Continued.) 

Dot  came  to  the  farm  and  the  girls  went 
manfully  to  work.  They  bought  a  strong 
mountain  wagon  and  two  steady-going  road¬ 
sters  for  $150,  and  established  them  in  the 
renovated  barn.  They  bought  a  cock  and  a 
few  hens  and  a  cow.  Dot  and  the  miner’s 
daughter  said  they  were  •’used  to”  cows  and 
chickens,  and  Dot  had  a  patent  way  of  keeping 
them  out  of  the  gardens.  The  miner's  daugh¬ 
ter  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Vivien  Delian  y, 
but  she  was  called  Vi  for  short. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  and 
enough  hands  to  do  it.  for  on  Saturdays  Alice 
was  at  home,  and  Vi  often  had  an  afternoon 
to  spend  in  the  orchard. 

The  strawberries  ripened  first;  they  came  in 
June,  and  half-a-dozen  pickers  were  hired. 
Alice  and  Dot  attended  to  the  sorting  and 
packing.  Afterwards  came  the  raspberries, 
then  the  blackberries;  and  all  along  came  the 
cherries,  currants  and  the  vegetables.  All 
found  a  ready  market,  but  especially  profit¬ 
able  to  the  growers  were  the  contracts  made 
with  the  various  country  hotels  and  mine 
boarding-houses.  In  this  way  the  fees  of 
middlemen  were  saved. 

The  first  season’s  yield  was  surprising,  and 
when  the  small  fruits  became  scarce  the  huge, 
delicious  Bartlett  pears,  the  apricots  and 
plums  began  to  come  on.  A  busy,  prosperous 
year.  The  hotels  and  “stores”  took  the  best 
of  the  fruit  and  the  mines  disposed  of  the  less 
choice  portions.  There  was  no  lack  of  profit¬ 
able  market.  and  twice  as  much  might  have 
been  sold. 

Thus  the  farm  of  eleven  acres  not  only  sup¬ 
ported  the  proprietors,  with  Vi,  Martin,  t  wo 
horses  a  cow  and  the  chickens,  but  when  the 
fruit  season  dosed  and  all  bills  were  paid,  the 
profile  for  that  year  were  found  to  l>e  a  little 
over  four  hundred  dollars. 

When  Winter  came  on  again  Vi  was  sent 
home.  Dot  taught  the  Kent  children,  Alice 
kept  the  Winter  school  at  Vasaeoul  Mine. 
The  two  girls  lived  cosily  in  the  little  log 
cabin,  and  were  tremendously  happv  as  they 
sat  by  the  little  red -covered  table  on  a  Winter 
evening  with  a  crackling  fire  and  the  last 
numbers  of  the  Century  and  the  Atlantic. 

They  always  had  the  evenings  to  themselves 
both  Summer  aud  Winter,  when  they  could 
read  French  and  German  together,  and  keep 
delightfully  up  with  the  times.  Occasionally 
a  gay  party  would  pounce  down  upon  them 
on  a  dear,  moonlit  night,  carry  them  off  for  a 
sleigh-ride,  aud  return  to  the  cabin  to  eat 
doughnuts  and  apples  by  the  fire  before  it  was 
off  again  ou  the  home  ride.  When  there  was 
nothing  so  exciting  going  on  in  the  evenings 
they  read  Arnold  or  Emerson  aloud,  or  Ten¬ 
nyson,  perhaps,  reviving  their  college  days. 
There  was  skating  in  the  afternoons  or  a 
“good  time”  at  the  Kent’s. 

Iu  Summer  there  were  excursions  to  the 
Big  Springs,  rows  on  the  river,  horseback  rides 
through  the  woods  on  moonlight  nights. 
Could  they  find  it  dull ;  Not  with  one  of  the 
grandest  spots  on  God's  earih  to  look  at  daily 
and  be  in  hourly. 

Shall  we  pass  over  the  successes  nnd  disap¬ 
pointments  of  the  next  two  years!  The  whole 
orchard  was  now*  in  full  bearing,  but  once  in 
a  w  hile  a  late  frost  would  eome  and  do  some 
damage;  never  was  a  crop  lost,  however. 
Sometimes  the  profits  were  high,  aud  again 
they  were  low;  yet  the  farm  never  failed  to 
yield  some  profit. 


JUNE  0 


THE  RURAL.  MEW-VOMER. 


To  tell  all  the  experiments,  to  tell  truthfully 
“how”  it  was  all  done,  would  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  an  Agricultural  Report;  and  the 
tale  of  how  the  little  house  was  papered  and 
fitted  out  with  home-made  furniture,  if  told, 
would  destroy  many  a  flourishing  upholster¬ 
ing  business.  It  is  enough  to  stand  upon  the 
front  porch,  softly  shaded  by  green  hop-vines, 
and  to  look  over  the  modest,  well-kept  acres, 
across  the  river  and  meadow  muds,  beyond 
the  pine-clad  mountains  blue  with  distance, 
to  the  glorious  snow-crowned  Buttes  rosy 
with  the  early  sun.  It  is  earl}',  to  be  sure, 
not  more  than  half-past  five,  and  for  once  we 
were  moved  to  rise  before  breakfast.  As  we 
stand  there  the  two  girls  in  their  “neat  but 
not  gaudy”  morning  costumes  wal k  down  to 
the  orchard.  The  boys,  Tom  Gordon  and 
Pen  Carew,  have  come  to  s petal  the  vacation 
with  the  landed  proprietors,  as  they  are  fond 
of  calling  their  sisters.  Of  course,  as  becomes 
boys  and  brothers,  they  criticise,  suggest  im¬ 
provements,  smile  indulgently  ut  some  notable 
success,  but  redeem  themselves  by  consenting 
to  help  pack  the  fruit:  hence  they  were  en¬ 
dured.  They  made  a  pretty,  merry  group  as 
they  four  w'alked  down  to  the  strawberry 
beds.  The  girls  wore  dark  blue  calicoes  made 
simply  for  convenience  in  rimuiug  around, 
and  broad  straw  hats  covered  t  heir  beads  and 
faces  and  about  an  acre  besides.  ’Tis  true 
they  did  give  one  a  l’aint  sensation  as  of  be¬ 
holding  mushrooms,  on  account  of  the  plat- 
orm-like  brims  of  the  hats,  hut  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  it  again  if  Tom  had  not 
called  Fern’s  attention  to  the  “fungus  company 
they  were  in.”  “Ton  my  word,  Sis,”  said 
Tom.  taking  his  sister's  arm,  “T  never  had  the 
privilege  of  walking  with  a  mushroom  before 
in  all  these  fifty  or  sixty  years.” 

“Nor  shall  you  now.”  returned  Alice;  “I’ll 
beat  you  running  down  to  the  river,”  and  tak¬ 
ing  oir  the  hat  she  was  away  before  Tom  had 
time  to  beg  Fen  to  “excuse  his  sister  as  she 
was  from  the*  country.”  The  boys  were  bright 
and  lively,  and  stirred  up  their  sisters  to  new 
feats  of  energy  and  perseverance  by  bringing 
a  change  and  any  quantity  of  college  gossip; 
they  were  both  Sophomores  at  Berkeley. 

Tin  ring  these  two  yearn  Alice  has  become 
famous  for  her  choice  roses,  and  her  fine  flower 
garden  is  considered  by  the  population  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  useless  piece  of  extravagance;  but 
somehow  the  villagers  will  buy  her  cuttings. 
A  couple  of  rooms  have  been  added  to  the 
house  this  season,  and  there  are  two  summer 
boarders  wbo  make  a  pleasant  change  in  the 
society  of  the  neighborhood.  This  particular 
Summer  au  old  college  friend  of  the  girls’  lias 
come  to  the  farm  and  has  been  urging  the 
girls  to  make  fruit  preserving  a  part  of  their 
business.  She  has  volunteered  to  assist  m  the 
process,  ami  has  suggested  that  it  w'ould  be 
profitable  to  make  contracts  with  the  hotel 
keepers  and  mining  superintendents  for  can¬ 
ned  fruits  and  canned  corn  and  tomatoes.  It 
lias  been  favorable  received  by  those  persons, 
and  the  first,  trial  is  to  be  made  this  season. 
The  girls  have  had  some  experience  in  pre¬ 
serving  fruit  for  their  own  use,  so  probably  it 
will  ] >rove  a  success. 

Ami  you  think  this  is  a  chronicle  of  successes 
with  the  failures  left  out;  But  there  were  no 
very  notable  failures.  Alice  aud  Dorothia 
had  sense  and  education,  energy  and  patience, 
so  they  were  bound  to  succeed.  They  had 
sound  constitutions,  and  the  outside  work  did 
not  make  them  coarse,  but  stronger.  Then 
they  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  starting 
without  sufficient  capital,  but  they  began  on 
a  cash  basis  and  did  not  look  for  any  profit 
the  first  year. 

This  little  account  show's  what  can  be  done 
by  Western  girls  on  Western  soil.  And  m  these 
times  when  women  are  asking,  “What  can  we 
do'”  we  are  moved  to  reply,  with  a  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  it,  “be  a  small  fanner.” 

Florence  Bartling. 
- .* 
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JON  DUCTED  BY  MISS  RaV  CLARK. 


DINING  IN  THE  OLD  TIME  AND  THE 
NEW. 


MRS.  SARAH  ROWELL. 


It  was  the  home  of  a  well-to-do  farmer. 
Five  stout,  athletic  sous,  and  six  rosy-cheeked 
girls,  the  good  mau  and  his  wife  Composed  the 
family.  Three  of  us  Cousins  were  invited  to 
spend  the  day.  We  hail  enjoyed  u  pleasant 
forenoon,  going  from  the  cheese  room,  where 
we  watched  the  process  of  wheyiug  off  the 
curd,  scalding  and  salting  and  putting  in 
the  capacious  hoop  and  from  there  put  into 
the  press:  w  hen  there  w  as  nothing  more  to  be 
seen  there,  we  went  to  the  spinning  room, 
whole  two  of  the  girls  were  doing  their  day’s 
work  at  the  old-fashioned  wheel  and  another 
was  weaving  cloth  for  the  W niter’s  wear  of 
the  family.  They  were  a  busy  household, 
(this  was  55  years  ago  and  young  people  were 
brought  up  to  work).  At  just  H  o'clock  the 
dinner  horn  blew  a  tremendous  blast  and  we 
all  made  a  rush  for  the  kitchen  sink,  so  as  to 
get  washed  before  the  men  came  iu  from  the 
hay-field.  There  was  a  long  table  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen:  a  snow-white  cloth 
covered  it.  and  the  dishes  were  blue  and 
white  crockery.  There  were  Hi  of  us  sal 
down  to  the  hospitable  board.  Iu  the  center 
of  the  table  was  a  large  pewter  platter  piled 
full  of  potatoes,  boiled  pork,  salt  beef  aud 
boiled  cabbage.  On  the  right  of  the  platter 
was  a  large  brown  earthen  pan  full  of  stewed 
green  peas,  and  the  lumps  of  golden  butter 
were  floatiug  over  the  surface.  They  looked 
aud  swelled  delicious.  A  tin  dipper  with  a 
long  handle  lay  on  the  edge  of  tin*  pan  for 
use.  There  were  six  blue  quart  mugs  set 
around  for  drinkiug  vessels;  there  was  a  black 
quart  bottle  of  vinegar,  two  earthen  salt- 
collars.  a  tin  pepper  box,  and  a  mustard  pot 
with  a  pewter  spoon  in  it.  There  was  u  red 
tin  bread  dish  with  large  slices  of  brown 
bread  and  a  platter  oi  slices  of  wheat  bread 
a  groat  ball  of  butter,  a  generous  plate  of 
cheese  and  a  stack  of  doughnuts.  The  knives 
and  forks  were  steel  w  ith  ljiiekboru  handles. 
There  was  enough  of  everything,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  good.  After  the  head  of  the  family 
pronounced  a  blessing  we  all  sat  down  aud 
helped  ourselves  to  w  hat  we  could  t  ouch  and 
what  we  wished  that  was  not  within  arm’s 
length  the  one  nearest  to  the  desired  article 
helped  us.  It  w  as  u  bouutifui  table  and  wo 
ate  with  a  relish.  There  was  very  little  con¬ 
versation  during  the  whole  meal.  The  father 
usked  if  the  hay  would  be  ready  to  go  in  after 
dinner,  and  the  mother  inquired  how  near 
done  the  girls  had  got  their  stints  aud  bow 
much  Bets}  had  woven  that  forenoon?  No  one 
was  let  off  from  their  tasks  because  there  was 
company.  When  all  were  through  eating  we 
rose  from  the  table  and  “thanks’  were  re¬ 
turned;  then  each  one  carried  their  ehah  to 
their  places,  and  us  1  sat  mine  dow  n  I  glanced 
at  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  aud  it  lacked  a 
quarter  of  one.  When  the  clock  struck  the 
table  was  all  cleared  off  aud  the  boys  were  all 
off  to  work,  and  the  girls  went  to  their  wheels 
and  loom  and  we  w  ent  to  see  the  chooses  iu  t  he 
back  buttery.  This  dinner  was  at  the  table  of 
one  of  the  first  men  in  point  of  wealth,  in¬ 
fluence  and  position  in  the  county.  Fifty-five 
years  laid  rolled  by,  the  broad  acres  of  Judge 
Langdeii  hail  descended  to  his  elder  sun  The 
old  inHii  Uh'i  Ids  wife/  laid  peacefully  by 


ide  iu  the  village  churchyard.  The  boys  aud 
girls  were  all  scattered  in  different  States  of 
the  Union,  saving  three  who  had  finished  their 
life’s  work.  By  virtue  of  kinship  1  was  in¬ 
vited  to  visit,  the  old  homestead.  I  would 
never  have  recognized  the  house.  Inside  and 
out  it  was  completely  metamorphosed,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  familiar  look  at.  the  dis¬ 
tant,  hills,  seen  through  the  window',  1  should 
have  thought  I  had  gone  to  the  wrong  place. 
Hardly  had  I  laid  my  wraps  aside  when  two 
dainty  young  ladies  entered  the  parlor.  They 
were  elaborately  dressed,  aud  supposing  them 
to  be  guests,  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  my  cash- 
mere  aud  plain  collar;  but,  no,  they  were  the 
daughters  of  the  house  come  iu  to  receive  an 
introduction  to  their  father’s  cousin.  Their 
mother  excused  herself  to  see  to  the  dinner, 
aud  they  remained  to  entertain  me.  Their 
father  soon  came  iu  1o  greet  me,  aud  the  time 
flew'  by  quickly  until  dinner  was  announced. 

Where  shall  I  commence?  The  old  kitchen 
was  the  dining  room;  au  extension  table,  was 
spread  with  a  damask  cover,  and  silver  and 
glass  glittered  all  over  it-,  silver  knives  and 
forks,  casters,  salts,  spoons,  goblets  aud  what, 
not.  There  were  little  bits  of  bread,  little 
bits  of  butter  on  little  bits  of  plates,  and  t  he 
knives  and  forks  and  a  spoon  were  all  set  up 
just  so,  with  a  napkin  top  of  them.  After  we* 
were  seated,  the  lad}'  jingled  a  bell,  and  in 
filed  three  servants,  bearing  plates  of  soup. 
Presently  two  young  men  came  iu  and  took 
their  places  at  the  table;  then  a  lad  came 
rushing  in.  and  they  were  introduced  as  the 
sons.  They  kept  up  a  stream  of  talk  till  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell  summoned  the  servants  to 
remove  the  plates  and  bring  iu  the  next  course. 
It  was  a  splendid  turkey,  and  it  looked  aud 
tasted  uice;  two  or  three  kiuds  of  vegetables 
served  as  a  relish,  I  had  been  rifling  a  loug 
distance,  and  so  hud  a  good  appetite.  I  was 
just  thiuking  about  asking  for  another  slice  of 
fowl,  when  the  bell  jingled  aud  the  servants 
made  a  dive  and  took  my  plate  and  knife  anil 
fork  from  under  my  nose  and  bore  them  off 
into  the  invisible  regions.  Then  came  a  saucer 
of  pudding,  thou  plates  with  pie  of  two  or 
three  kinds,  with  more  silver  forks;  then  coffee 
in  elegaut  cups,  and  two  cake  baskets  with 
various  kiuds  of  cake,  were  passed  around  and 
then  put  iu  the  center  of  the  table.  There  were 
lots  of  fixiugs  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
aud  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  they  were 
composed,  or  what  they  were  designed  for.  I 
believe  the  lust  course  however,  was  tooth¬ 
picks.  I  was  waiting  for  the  lady  to  give  the 
signal  fi;>r  rising  when  there  came  a  rush,  as 
of  many  foot,  and  a  door  flew  open  and  live 
children  earuc  bouncing  into  the  dining  room, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
the  parlor.  I  soon  followed  them,  and  glancing 
at  the  little  French  clock  on  the  marble  man¬ 
tel,  saw  that  we  had  passed  two  bours-nud-a- 
half  at.  the  dinner  table.  My  mind  reverted 
to  the  loug  years  ago,  and  I  could  but  reflect 
upon  the  contrast  of  the  two  dinners,  aud  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  change  is  an  actual  im¬ 
provement. 

J  well  remember,  ill  the  Winter  of  1S24  my 
mother,  brother,  aud  myself  were  crossing  thu 
Green  Mountains  in  the  stage  coach.  About 
noon  wo  stopped  at  the  Stage  House  for  diu- 
ner,  and  to  change  horses.  The  dinner  was  on 
the  table  when  thecoaob  stopped,  aud  us  soon  as 
wo  had  arrived  we  went,  in  company  with  four 
other  passengers,  into  the  capacious  kitchen 
where  the  table  was  laid.  There  was  a  lar  ge 
brown  earthen  pan  in  the  center  of  the  table 
filled  with  beans;  on  a  pewter  plate  by  the  side 
of  the  pan,  was  a  chunk  of  baked  pork ;  on 
another  plate  of  pewter  was  a  pile  of  brown 
bread;  a  big  brown  pudding  dish  contained  a 
baked  Indian  pudding;  there  was  a  pitcher  of 
cider  on  the  table  and  two  pewter  mugs,  a 
clam  shell,  or  something  like  it.,  with  some 
salt;  and  a  tin  pepper  box,  a  handles  mug 
with  sotue  vinegar.  The  plates  were  of  w  ood 
and  not  very  round,  or  white  either.  There 
was  a  wooden  paddle  to  dip  the  1  toons  and 
pudding  out  with;  and  a  big  kitchen  knife  to 
cut  up  the  pork;  we  children  had  some  little 
pewter  spoons  to  eat  with,  and  I  suppose  there 
were  knives  and  forks  for  older  ones,  but  do 
not  remember.  As  we  nte  breakfast,  before 
daylight,  we  were  a  hungry  set.  Each  one 
laid  to  and  helped  themselves,  our  mother 
giving  us  our  rations.  It  warmed  us  and  sat¬ 
isfied  our  hunger,  and  we  went  on  oiu*  journey 
fed  and  comforted.  Last  Summer  I  took  the 
same  route,  und  ate  dinner  at  the  same  place, 
although  everything  w  as  changed.  There  was 
a  nice  dining  room,  a  handsomely  set  table, 
with  all  the  et  cetera  of  fashion.  Four  courses, 
viz:  sou]>,  roast  beef  aud  vegetables;  rice  pud¬ 
ding,  pies,  tea  and  coffee,  aud  everything  that 
a  famished  traveler  could  desire.  The  land¬ 
lord  said  his  lather  kept  the  stage  house  over 
50  years,  aud  lie  hocl  succeeded  him;  and  he 
had  lived  there  all  his  life,  but  could  reind n- 
ber  when  nil  tin*  dinner  they  could  furnish  a 
traveler  was  a  pan  of  mush  aud  milk;  all  eat¬ 
ing  from  the  same  pan  with  woodeu  spoons, 
gin tp>  «  contrast  between  old  hod  m** w 


THE  MONTH  OF  ROSES. 


BY  AN  ENGLISH  ROSE  GROWER. 


IF  there  must  be  crazes  in  the  world — and 
the  majority  of  us  hav  e  loug  ago  made  up  our 
minds  that  that  is  an  inevitable  concomitant 
of  human  life — wo  take  it  that  a  craze  about 
roses  is  as  good  and  innocent  a  hobby  as  old  or 
middle  ages  could  indulge  in.  What  does  not 
this  fancy  do  for  one?  It  is  not,  easy  to  exag¬ 
gerate.  its  good  effects.  We  believe  that,  there 
are  few  human  agencies  more  potent  in  cast¬ 
ing  out  the  old  Adam,  iu  cleansing  and  beau¬ 
tifying  a  world-worn  nature,  than  the  love 
of  dowel’s. 

It.  is  like  literature  or  learning— it,  “polishes 
men’s  maimers  and  does  not  permit  them  to 
bo  fierce”;  or  to  borrow  Mr.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  translation  of  this  Latin  Grammar  Dig, 
it  tills  them  w  ith  “sweetness  and  light”:  yes, 
and  with  health,  kindliness  aud  forbearance, 
which  wo  have  not  always  found  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  literary  graces.  Curi¬ 
ous  it  is,  to  six'  the  transformation  which  w  ill 
come  over  the  man  who  has  caught  the  rose 
fever  at  a  show,  or  from  looking  too  often  over 
a  neighbor’s  fence.  How  rapidly  his  whole 
nature  and  habits  change.  Once  seized  he 
riseth  early;  he  retireth  late.  He  fcaketli  time 
by  the  forelock  every  morning:  lie  is  ever 
busy  and  bustling,  watering,  dibbling,  cut¬ 
ting.  bending  about  his  delicate  darlings.  If 
he  continues  to  smoke,  it,  is  as  he  expresses, 
only  iu  order  that  the  roses  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fumes,  and  that  the  insects 
which  prey  upon  bis  treasures  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  would  say  to  the  friends  of  the 
stricken  mau — expect  an  important  change  in 
the  entire  ways  of  the  victim  of  this  malady 
when  at  its  bight.  His  family  may  look  for  his 
arrival  from  town  half  au  hour  earlier  than 
usual;  ho  has  furtively  slipped  away  from  his 
business  in  order  that,  he  muy  linger  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  beside  his  I’erle  des  Jardins  or  Gloiro 
de  Dijon.  The  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the 
fireside  chat,  whist,  chess,  the  circulating  li¬ 
brary  novel,  arc  forgotten  when  the  fever 
rages  worst;  aud  we  have  all  known  unhappy 
victims  who  at.  five  o’clock  were  routing  out 
their  still  more  unhappy  gardener,  and  who 
returned  excited,  damp,  dirty  and  tired  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  announce  to  a  too 
phlegmatic  family  circle  how  the  roses  bad 
passed  the  night.  There  is  at  present  a  great 
frenzy  on  the  subject  raging  in  society,  which 
iu  some  respects  reminds  oue  of  the  fabled 
tales  of  the  tulip-mania.  AU  of  us,  probably, 
know  clergymen  who  have  practically  no  cure 
but  that  of  the  roses  which  form  t  he  glory  and 
splendor  of  their  gardens.  Wo  may  have 
known,  too,  wealthy  merchants  with  not  a 
spark  of  sentiment  iu  their  business,  and  who 
never  had  a  taste  in  their  life  not  lucrative,  all 
at  once  begin  to  display  a  tenderness  and  gen¬ 
erosity  toward  their  garden  favorites,  with 
which  we  would  not  be  inclined  to  credit  their 
mercantile  bosoms.  We  confess  t  hat  there  is 
not  much  to  ho  wondered  at  in  ull  this. 
Earth  has,  perhaps,  few  fairer  things  than  the 
garden  rich  iu  roses  of  every  hue,  from  the 
gorgeous  “Reynold’s  Hole,”  black  as  night 
and  almost  as  majestic,  and  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple  of  the  “Emperor  of  Morocco,”  to  the 
snow  charms  of  “Madame  Lnchanno.”  Such 
flowers  are  the  poetry  of  gardening.  Over 
the  poorest  plot,  of  earth,  ill-tended,  meanly 
planned,  they  throw  a  splendor  and  a  pomp 
which  no  eye  eau  miss;  and  when,  as  some¬ 
times  happens,  there  is  an  old  garden  rich  in 
natural  or  ancient  beauties,  with  massive  an¬ 
tique  Hollies  and  stately  trees  here  and  there, 
and  ample  aud  proudly-rising  terraces,  with 
walks  that  turn  this  way  and  that— when,  in 
such  a  gaiilen  as  this,  the  lover  of  roses  may 
work,  and  plant,  and  nurture  Ids  treasures— 
what  is  there  which  the  visionary  eye  of  poet 
has  seen  fairer  or  more  entrancing?  The 
straying  visitor  makes  a  turn,  aud  lo!  his  eye 
is  greeted  with  a  rush  of  pink  such  as  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  delights  to  place  iu  his  pictures  of  ethereal 
feminine  beauty.  Here  a  sulky  beauty,  black 
and  splendid,  peers  out;  and  here,  again,  is  a 
sheet  of  varied  colors  fairer  than  the  asphode- 
lian  fields,  the  fabled  haunts  of  vanished  he¬ 
roes — true  “primrose  puthsof  dalliance”  Even 
amid  the  artificial  accessories  of  u  rose  garden 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  things  than  those 
banks  and  tiers  of  garnered  beauty — the  air 
heavy  with  intoxicating  scent,  and  the  eye 
glutted  with  the  splendor  that  mocks  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  brush.  Wn  confess,  however,  that 
t  here  is  another  side  to  the  matter,  aud  that, 
like  most  absorbing  pursuits,  rose-growing  has 
its  drawbacks.  A  man  cannot  do  two  things 
veiy  well.  If  he  produces  in  June  or  July  a 
peerless  bouquet  of  well-formed  Marochal 
Niels,  bis  family  circle  must  not  complain  if 
lie  lias  neglected  his  business  or  shunned  some 
of  the  domestic  Joys.  One  cannot,  we  repeat, 
do  two  things  well,  especially  if  one  of  the  two 
lie  ruse  grow  jug. 

If  a  clergyman  takes  up  this  craze  and  we 
somehow  or  Other  huve  cuius **  lo  regal'd  the 
matter  as  a  peculiarly  clerical  bbtuoatiolij  hi* 
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ciations  to  us,  and  housekeepers  do  not  take 
easily  to  new-fangled  ways.  Who  likes  a  new 
chair  as  well  as  one  with  many  indentations 
that  are  familiar?  Or  a  new  boot  as  well 
ns  an  old  one  that  has  forgotten  to  pinch  ? 
Bring  out  the  old  friend,  polish  it  up,  fill  all 
the  bottles  with  the  best  of  condiments,  let  the 
pepper  be  of  the  hottest,  and  the  vinegar  of  the 
Sourest,  wo  will  be  honest,  if  we  are  not  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  use  what  wo  have  in  the  old  way, 
welcoming  back  to  our  table  our  old-fashioned 
cruet  stand. 


sermons  will,  probably,  show  less  research  and 
his  visiting  fall  o(T.  It  is  a  pursuit  best  fitted 
for  men  who  have  mode  their  fortunes  and 
fought  out  the  battle  of  life.  It  smoothes  and 
beautifies  old  age.  It  will  beautify  the  vale 
of  declining  years,  It,  calls  into  being  now 
interests  and  joys,  and  we  would  not  care  to 
say  how  much  nameless,  indescribable  conso¬ 
lation  we  could  gather  from  those  beauties  in 
old  age  when  the  world  and  the  busy  interests 
thereof  are  daily  retreating.  Wo  might  learn 
that  there  exhaled  from  those  delicate  blos¬ 
soms  something  which  the  mind  and  soul  im¬ 
bibed  to  their  lasting  good. 

But.  as  we  said  before,  let  a  man  who  thinks 
of  the  pursuit  wait  until  he  is  n  sleeping  part¬ 
ner,  and  until  his  balance  is  comfortably 
large;  otherwise  his  passion  may  not  a  little 
interfere  with  his  business  and  success.  We 
would  also  make  another  slightly  ill  natural 
remark,  and  it  is  this:  Hoses  have  thorns, 
aud  the  general  experience  is  that  the  growers 
have  a  prickly  side.  For  instance,  most  of 
the  profile,  vulgar,  who  know  not  much 
about  the  art,  are  disposed  to  echo,  as  they 
stroll  through  their  friend’s  garden,  Byron’s 
question — “  Who  can  view  the  ripen’d  rose, 
nor  seek  to  wear  it  ?” 

But  what  would  be  the  horror  of  your  rho- 
dological  friend  if  you  dared  to  act  upon  the 
vulgar  notion  embodied  in  this  verse,  that 
roses  were  made  for  the  button-hole  of  mau 
and  not  man  for  roses  !  You  would  be  at 
once  cast  out  as  an  iconoclast,  or  would  lose 
his  friendship  and  respect  forever.  His  feel¬ 
ing,  too  surely,  is  that  t  he  rose  is  there  in  its 
stem  to  run  its  destined  course,  and  he  would 
as  soon  think  of  striking  a  star  from  the 
heavens  as  removing  it  from  its  pinnacle.  He 
would  as  soon  let  on  admiring  visitor  put  into 
nis  portmanteau  an  exquisite  picture  which  he 
had  approved  of,  as  suffer  him  to  carry  off  a 
choice  “Marie  Baumann,”  Roses  please  all 
eyes;  but  some  of  the  ways  of  their  cultivators 
are  not  universally  satisfactory. 


and  lUackiumi 


ampUmentis  and  partuturg 


The  New  Buckeye 
Spring-Tooth 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


Giant*  nnrl  Little  Giants,  “Spe  einl»” 

®  Raisers  a  'Dairymen 

our  |8f3  KnslInKP  Cut¬ 
ters  are  now  ready 
They  are  the  finest  we 
have  over  produced, 

-7— .  —  „  ,  ed  many  orders  for 

early  delivery.  If  our  Cutters  are  not  repre-st  tiled  in 
your  vicinity  please  write  us  for  prices.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  circular  to  K.  \V .  If  OSS  iV  I'O.. 
Mention  Rural  New  Yorker.  Pulton.  N.  V 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


A  SCRAP-BOOK. 

I  wonder  how  many  farmers’  wives’  know 
the  value  of  a  scrap-book?  It  is  not  necessary 
to  purchase  one  with  a  fine  cover.  Very  few 
houses  are  without  some  old  law  or  other  book 
that  is  of  no  value,  aud  this  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Keep  a  bottle  of  gum-arabic  aud  water 
with  a  feather  ready  to  dip  in  it,  and  when 
you  are  reading  aud  sec  anything  you  think 
useful  in  a  paper  that  is  likely  to  be  destroyed, 
cut  it  out  and  paste  it  at  once  into  your  book, 
otherwise  you  may  never  sec  it  again.  By 
doing  so  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
will  lie  obtained:  every  time  you  put  in  a  fresh 
piece  you  will  see  some  new  thing  in  the  old 
Ones,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  it  has  become.  m.  s.  b. 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
PbU ms.  Chc.tzpCAt  Because  thr 
best.  No  Inside  fixtures,  and 
always  reliable.  7  size*  ,,f 
each,  kind  made.  We  make 
Curtis's  Improved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason’s  Power 
Rutter- w,  irker.  i  'nq-ucsOVn.  d 
proof  given  of  their  su/wrinr 
(ymifitiwdu  material  and  con¬ 
struction  not  d>  round  of  by 
ot  her  makers.  Send  for  Dat- 
rtnr.ia,  free.  Cornish  A  Ccb- 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


The  Finest  Tool  for  Young 
Corn  Made. 

Arranged  with  EIGHT  NARROW  STEEL 
SPRING  TEETH  in  place  of  Shovels,  allow¬ 
ing  Earlier  Use  and  Closer  Cultivating, 

THE  TEETH  can  be  Set  without  pressure 
to  nui  deep  or  shallow. 

The  driver  has  perfect  control,  aud  with  his 
feet  can  move  beams  to  dodge  hills  out  of  line, 
aud  levers  in  front  enable  him  to  govern  the 
depth  or  raise  either  side  as  desired. 

A  CENTRE  ATTACHMENT  of  3  or  5 
Teeth  CULTIVATOR  or  HARROW.  • 

BEAMS  WITH  SHOVELS  can  be  attached 
to  same  frame  at  any  time  thus  combiuing  in 
one  machine  a  SPRING  TOOTH  CORN  AND 
FALLOW  and  a  SHOVEL  CORN  AND 
FALLOW*  CULTIVATOR. 

Anv  owner  of  a  BUCKEYE  SHOVEL 
RIDfNG  CULTIVATOR  can  put  on  a  set  of 
SPRING  TOOTH  BEAMS  at  small  cost.  A 
BROADCAST  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT 
also  furnished  when  desired. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

•JIG  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sit  North  Haiti  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

33  Market  St.,  Sun  Francisco.  Cal.,  and 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BUCKEYE 

JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 
=  ,•  \  Lawn 
\  1  \  Mower. 


A  LIGHT  PUDDING. 

Soak  a  cupful  of  pearl  barley  in  a  quart  of 
milk,  at  breakfast  time.  Let  it  stand  on  the 
back  part  of  the  range  till  an  hour  before  din¬ 
ner,  then  bring  to  a  boil,  sweeten  and  add 
three  eggs  beaten  separately,  with  a  little  salt 
and  flavoring.  Save  part  of  the  white  of 
the  eggs.  Mix  your  pudding  well,  aud  bake 
iu  a  buttered  dish  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Whip  the  whites,  and  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  powdered  sugar.  Pour  this  over  the  pud¬ 
ding  when  nearly  done.  It  is  a  very  nice  dish 
for  dessert. 

CANDIKD  CHERRIES. 

Two  quarts  large  ripe  cherries,  carefully 
stoned;  two  pounds  loaf  sugar;  one  cup  of 
water.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  to  a  sirup 
rather  thick,  thou  remove  from  the  fire  and 
stir  as  if  trying  to  make  maple  sugar,  when  it 
begins  to  granulate  drop  in  the  cherries.  Let 
them  lie  iu  the  sirup  about  four  or  five  min¬ 
utes,  simmering,  thou  drain  through  a  sieve, 
aud  turn  aud  shake  each  lot  us  they  are  taken 
out.  Put  on  a  broad  dish,  and  set  iu  the  oven 
a  few  moments,  or  in  the  hot  sun.  They  are 
extra  aud  retain  the  cherry  flavor,  which  is 
too  often  lost  in  the  sugary  sweetness  of  this 
fruit. 

STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE. 

One  cup  of  powdered  sugar;  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  rubbed  into  the  sugar;  two  eggs; 
one  cup  of  flour  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream.  Bake  in  jelly  tins,  dividing  intothree. 
When  cold  lay  between  the  cakes  nearly  a 
quart  altogether  of  fresh  ripe  strawberries. 
Sprinkle  each  layer  with  sugar,  and  eat  w  hile 
fresh.  This  is  better  than  the  rich  heavy 
pastry  often  made. 

TO  KEEP  EGGS. 

Now  that  they  are  plentiful  it  is  best  to  put 
so  .no  eggs  away  for  future  use.  Take  a  pint 
of  slaked  lime,  a  pint  of  salt,  two  ounces  of 
cream -of-tartar,  and  four  gallons  of  soft  water. 
Boil  this  mixture,  put  the  eggs  in  a  stone  jar, 
aud  cover  with  the  pickle  when  cold.  I  have 
tried  it  for  many  years  successfully. 

Mrs.  Housewife. 


Easy  to  Work. 

Phronsr  amt  Durable. 

Most  Reliable  Mower  In  I'se. 

TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WTLL  BUY  IT. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO 

SPRINGFIELD.  Ohio. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  NOTE  AND  A  REQUEST, 


SI  4.-10  "  ill  buy  the  Best  Full  Nickel  or  Davis  Rub¬ 
ber- Trimmed,  Hand  Made  Harness  In  the  U.  S..  Pure 
Oak  Leather.  No  Machine  Shitcliimc.  Can  lie  re¬ 
turned  If  nor  perfectly  .satisfactory.  Send  for  Cat- 
aloe  tie  to  KING  A.  CO.,  M'f.s,  Oweoo,  N.  Y. 


Tiik  Editor-in-chief  looked  in  as  he  threw 
down  a  bundle  of  proof  belonging  to  this  de¬ 
partment.  **  Very  good,  but  it  wants  a  little 
rod  pepper”;  “And  spice*’  added  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  over  his  shoulder.  So  1  call  upon 
the  readers  of  these  columns  to  furnish  me 
with  those  condiments.  Let  me  have  what 
you  can  of  seasonings,  iu  the  form  of  well 
tried  experiences  for  our  weekly  bill-of-fare. 
If  I  do  the  marketing,  provide  the  heavy 
joints,  give  you  the  “  proof  of  the  pudding,” 
sweetened  with  sauce  from  regular  contribu¬ 
tors,  will  those  who  can  do  so  kindly  add 
from  their  household  knowledge,  the  "  spicses” 
and  “pepper”  till  the  editors  shall  cry  for 
wator  or  quarter  1  We  cautiot.  always  find 
room  for  whole  communications,  and  often 
have  to  “boil  down”  worthy  articles;  but 
anything  that  is  practical  and  short  will  be 
appreciat  ’d,  anti  while  the  farmers  aud  gar¬ 
deners  tell  their  experience  let  as  follow  their 
example  and  profit  by  a  “  multitude  of  coun¬ 
sel.”  Aud  while  on  this  subject  we  will  have 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

OVER  100, 000  SOLD. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

JAMES 


niiiysitiiim  Brand— Assortment  Cheap. 
STORES,  tii  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


'  awn  MnwFR^pjJ 

FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HIND  USE 
Weighing  from  21  to  .SI  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  for  HORSE-POWER 

GRAHAM,  EMLEJT  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  MARKET  ST„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  Ac 

The  Be-t  is  the  Cheapest 

%  CROWN 
7/  \  MOWER. 


We  are  General  Agents,  and  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer’s  PTtces  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or 
Chicago,  Ill:  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

11  IK  AM  SIBLEY  A  <  O., 

Chi cairo,  ill.  Rochester,  NT.  \  , 


Excelsior  md 

clipper  7~ 

LAWN  NIOWERS/hand 

GUARANTEED  s/  MOWERS 
BEST  &  CHEAPEST  Y  *o  to  20  in. 

LAR6E  REDUCTION /  HORSE 
IN  PRICE  ^^-fe.lWOWERS 


A  PLEA.  FOR  THE  CRUET  STAND. 

“I  don’t  like  the  appearance  of  the  table 
without  it.”  “  It  doe*s  soem  bare,”  chimed  in 
another.  “It  is  very  unfashionable”  said 
one  who  ha  1  been  out  iu  the  world.  “  Every 
mau  his  own  pepper-pot,”  said  the  Cynic. 
Then  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  give  an 
opinion;  for  I  had  tolerated  the  bare  center 
of  the  dining  table  all  Spring,  and  rather  de¬ 
spised  the  little  mustard  and  pepper  pots  that 
graced  the  corners  of  the  table.  True,  in  the 
middle  we  had  a  crimson  mat— “  a  dash  of 
color,”  the  Artist  called  it,  and  pretty  glass 
canals  held  the  different  Spring  flowers  ns 
they  came,  which  you  would  admire  without 
raising  your  eyes  half  way  to  the  coiling,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  tall,  old-fashioned  bou¬ 
quets.  But  I  missed  the  familiar  neuter-piece, 
the  dear  old  cruet-stand  that  had  been  a  gift, 
to  me,  ou  my  wed  ling  day  so  mauy  years  ago, 
at  which  time  T  thought  nothing  could  be  liner. 

I  always  thought  the  bottles  full  of  vinegar, 
popper  or  other  spices  looked  very  stately  and 
dignified  in  their  silver-plated  frame.  How 
1  have  burnished  it  in  my  early  married  days, 
trying  many  powders  and  recipes,  only  to  go 
bi  ’kto  the  whiting  au  l  kerosene,  with  an 
after-wash  in  hot  soap-suds,  and  now  it  was 
consigned  to  the  back  of  an  unused  cupboard 
simply  because  fashion  has  decreed  it  to  lie  an 
obstruction  to  a  proper  view  of  your  “  vis  a 
vis”  at  table  aud  that  the  waiter  shall  pass  the 
pepper  and  salt  as  if  it  wasn’t  ever  so  much 
m  >re  fun  to  play  “  bo-peep”  across  the  table, 
aud  now  an  1  tlieil  to  help  one's  self  a  little, 
Besides.  1  like  old  fashioned  tliiiUs,  find  man 
oej’Gi  They  hiv  always eodesied  old  h-s,. 


The  Crown  Slower  will  out  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  Mower. 


CUCUMBERS  THAT  KEEP  GREEN. 

Take  throe  gallons  of  encumbers;  wash 
them,  put  them  in  pickle  for  six  or  seven  days, 
changing  the  pickle  once  or  t  wice  during  that 
time;  scald  vinegar  and  put  in  it  a  lump  of 
alum  as  largo  as  a  butternut.  Drain  the 
pickles,  pack  iuto  a  jar  and  pour  the  hot 
vinegar  over  them.  Pick  some  grape- vino 
loaves  and  layover  them.  Close  the  jar  for 
a  week,  then  pour  off  this  vinegar,  which  will 
do  for  another  lot;  scald  fresh  vinegar  iu 
which  some  green  poppers  have  boon  placed, 
some  horso-ra  lish,  mustard  seed,  spices  and 
c.dcry  seed.  Lay  on  fresh  grape-vine  leaves 
and  pour  the  vinegar  on  hot.  Keep  closed  for 
a  while  until  thoroughly  cool.  This  recipe  is 
good  and  given  by  a  lady  who  has  made 
pickles  the  sums  way  for  4  )  years  and  never 
fails  to  have  the  Inst.  They  are  greeu  aud 
firm;  1  may  add,  however,  that  she  makes  her 
own  vinegar  by  saving  apple  parings  and 
cores  iu  a  stone  jar  aud  keeping  covered  with 
warm  water.  It  is  clear  aud  good.  She  some¬ 
times  adds  a  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar. 


CHADBORN  A 
COLOWELL 
MANUF’G  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  1. 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  A  PnoeXist. 


New  frill, 'tv!,’.  Nothing  like  it.  II,- r  Mail,’ 

Tlir  Kinuvl  v  Traction.  Plain,  Porta  Me  and  skill 
mHIIIEQ  Excel  in  Simplicity,  imrnhitily  Coiistmc- 
LnUIULO  tii'ii ,  roni'i'  ;>n,i  Vcminmiral  Use  el  Fuel 
and  Water  Full  Amort  in  e  u  t  of  Sly.e-.  Mounted  and 
down  horse  p> overs,  etc  ii«m'  l  litiy  until  you  havens 
cert  lined  the  Point-  of  ’-line rlorlt >  of  the  Kumely 
Goods.  Warranted  Vest  III  id,*.  »'.'if:,l,>:riir  five 

Address,  M.  A  J.  It  t  Mf.l.A  .  l  a  Ih.rlc,  Iml. 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL 


II i.; h  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 

The  Implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of 
the  Re*t  Materials,  pul  together  honestly,  aud  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  manner 
We  sell  on  lllicm'  warranty,  and  tiuarnntrr  Solis 
f  ,efm»i  under  all  proper  conditions.  A^eiiM  wanted 
In  all  unoccupied  lei-rdoty .  Send  for  circular.,,  Men 
lion  tills  paper. 

>J  n  >■  i,*y  II  to.  t|(i‘  l,|iiii  ftp  il  tt'iya>lJ|w  V\  I,,, 


THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

s.  THRF^HCRQ  saw  mills, 

m 1  nnroneno  ciour  Me* 

■ill  #ecl  lol<»  Write  for  Iihui  t-wmptu«< 

i  fci  Au!  so-so  t  -  ft  v  Asld  0*4* 


Horslortl'n  Acid  IHiosphatc 

is  an  appetizer;  it  stimulates  the  stomach  to 
renewed  activity,  uu»l  in  many  ways  tones  up 

«"■»  invigorate*  whole  ■yit**"1  t'/t'; 


JUNE  9 


NEW-YORKER. 


foetus  of  tije  llkdi. 
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Saturday,  June  2,  1888. 

The  number  of  “hostiles”  killed  by  Crook  iu 
the  late  battle  has  run  up  to  50.  His  own  loss 
was  nearly  as  heavy,  chiefly  among  the  Indian 
scouts.  Thursday  last  he  was  still  pursuing 
the  enemy  200  miles  south  of  the  Mexican 

boundary . The  National  Board  of  Health 

will  be  sadly  disappointed  at  losing  the  chance 
of  controlling  the  $100,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever; 

the  Marine  Hospital  Sendee  is  to  get  it . 

The  new  Irish  National  League,  the  successor 
of  the  Land  League,  is  said  to  be  greatly 
prospering.  It  has  $125,000  now  m  Ireland  to 
be  put  “where  it  will  do  the  most  good,”  and 

expects  soon  to  have  $1,000,000  there . 

Baum  has  been  hired  by  the  Export  Whiskey 
Association  to  look  after  its  interests  before 
the  Attorney-General,  wtio  has  been  asked  by 
See.  Folger  for  an  "opinion’"  as  to  whether 
the  exportation  of  bonded  whiskey  is  not  an 
evasion  of  taxes  due  the  Government,  which 

shouid  be  prohibited . The  Knoxville 

extension  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Road  will  be  opened  for  business  June  4.  It 
will  be  the  short  line  from  Cincinnati  to 

Eastern  Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas . 

General  Beauregard  says  the  colored  people 
in  the  South  are  decreasing  iu  number.  He 
thinks  the  neglect  of  the  infirm  and  of  the 
young  is  one  cause.  Crime,  he  says,  has  in¬ 
creased  among  them  . . Two  hundred  and 

seventy  packages  of  adulterated  tea  were 
seized  here  by  Government  officials.  The 
Chinese  Minister  iu  Washington  believes  that 
such  action  will  improve  the  grade  of  tea 

seut.  to  tliis  country . There  were  22 

deaths  during  the  week  from  yellow  fever  in 

Havana . There  was  a  more  general 

observance  of  Doeoration  Day  in  this  city, 
Brooklyn  and  the  chief  cities  of  New  Jersey 
than  lias  been  known  since  the  holiday  was 
instituted.  New  York  city  never  before  wit 
nessed  such  a  magnificent  procession  as  that 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
viewed  at  Madison  Square,  Business  was  en¬ 
tirely  suspended,  all  public  buildings  and 
thousands  of  private  dwellings  were  bedecked 
with  flags,  and  the  ceremonies  in  the  ceme¬ 
teries  were  impressive  and  attended  by  large 
crowds.  The  day  was  also  generally  observed 
in  the  cities  of  the  Northern,  Central  and 

Western  States . 

A  thousand  negroes  iu  the  Cherokee  Nation 
are  sending  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
formal  protest  agaiust  the  action  of  the 
Cherokee  Council  declaring  that,  the  money 
received  from  the  Government  for  Cherokee 
lands  shall  be  distributed  only  to  Cherokees 
bv  blood.  The  negroes  claim  the  same  rights 

as  the  Indians . The  grand  lodge  of  Good 

Templars  held  its  20th  annual  session  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week,  about  170  delegates  being  in 
attendance.  Friday  the  members  attended  a 
reception  at  the  Palmer  House  given  by  Gen. 
and  Mrs.  Grant.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  ruling  of  the  right,  worthy 
grand  templar  that,  a  good  templar  attorney 
has  a  right,  as  an  attorney  to  defend  saloon¬ 
keepers.  The  decision  was  reversed.  George 
B.  Katzcustem  of  California  was  elected  R. 
W.  G.  T. ,  Dr.  Oronhyateka  of  Ontario,  R.  W. 
G.  C.,  and  Miss  Gertie  L.  Cushman,  Ohio, 
chief  superintendent  of  juvenile  templars. 
Adjourned  to  meet,  in  Washington,  the  fourth 

Tuesday  in  May,  1884 . The  Department 

of  the  Interior  has  detennined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  internal  troubles  of  the  Creek 
Indians:  the  entire  matter  has  been  turned 

over  to  the  War  Department . Indians 

on  reservations  with  whom  the  Government 
has  no  treaty,  will  not  in  future  be  supplied 
with  coffee,  sugar  or  tobacco  except  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  labor  performed . The  total 

value  of  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  32 
months  ended  April  80,  1883,  was  $733,177,431: 
an  increase  of  $25,153,004,  The  value  of  ex¬ 
ports  was  $811,041,354;  an  increase  of  $38,- 

765,573 . The  receipts  of  the  patent  office 

for  the  current  year  will  be  $1 ,200,000  or 
$200,000  more  than  last  year.  After  July  1, 
the  force  in  the  office  will  be  reduced  by  21 
clerks.  This  reduction  will  not  affect  the  ex¬ 
amining  divisions  but  will,  it  is  stated,  retard 
work  in  copying  divisions . The  Prohi¬ 

bition  State  Convention  of  New  Jersey  has 
nominated  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Quimby,  of  Jersey 
City,  for  Governor . At  a  council  meet¬ 

ing  in  Milwaukee,  Monday,  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  saloon-keepers 
whose  licenses  were  revoked  by  Mayor  Stowell 
should  have  an  appeal  to  the  council  and  a 
majority  vote  should- restore  the  license  with¬ 
out  extra  expense.  A  petition  820  feet  long 
bearing  the  names  of  leading  citizens,  four 
abreast,  was  presented  in  support  of  the  Mayor, 

but  he  was  downed .  The  Massachusetts 

Senate,  Monday  noon,  passed  a  bill  abolishing 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 


voting . The  trouble  with  the  Yankton 

County,  Dakota,  repudiated  bonds  lias  been 
adjusted  and  new  bonds  issued  for  principal 

and  back  interest . During  a  fierce  wind 

and  rain-storm  at  Beloit.  Wis.,  May  25.  a  man¬ 
lier  of  live  fish,  some  of  them  weighing  a 
pound,  dropped  in  the  business  streets,  and 
hail  stones,  the  largest  four  inches  iu  circum¬ 
ference,  fell . Duluth,  Minn,,  has  gone 

wild  over  the  reported  discovery  of  gold  and 
silver  in  paying  quantities  within  its  limits... 

. . .  .The  Official  Journal  of  Mexico  publishes  a 
contract  between  the  Mexieau  Government, 
and  Jay  Gould  aud  Gen.  Grant,  consolidating 
the  Mexican  Oriental  and  Mexican  Southern 
Railroads.  The  Mexican  Southern  was  for¬ 
merly  without  a  subvention,  but  will  now  re¬ 
ceive  $6,000  for  every  kilometer  constructed ; 
equal  to  $9,654  per  mile.  The  forfeiture 
clause  is  modified  in  the  interest  of  the  rail¬ 
road  company . The  shoe  manufacturers 

and  shoe  operatives  at.  Cincinnati  have  come 
to  an  understanding  and  terminated  the  lock¬ 
out,  which  has  kept  2,500  men  idle  for  a  fort¬ 
night . The  Pittsburg  iron-masters  aud 

their  operatives  have  also  compromised  and  an 

enormous  strike  is  thus  avoided . The 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroads  have  been  indulging  in  a 
little  knifing  the  past  week,  cutting  passenger 
rates  as  low  as  15  cents  for  tickets  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Kansas  City  and  Leavenworth . . 

The  Readjustors  are  reported  to  have  lost 
heavily  in  the  Virginia  elections  last  week. 
Democrats  consequently  jubilant;  Mahon ites 

not  showing  any  depression  yet,  however . 

....  Mr.  Hurlbert,  late  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  does  not  believe  that.  Pulitzer  owns 
that  newspaper.  He  says  that  Gould  lately 
had  a  trade  in  cable  properties  with  John 
Pender,  the  London  cable  man,  and  unloaded 
the  World  on  Pender  in  precisely  the  way  that 
Mr.  Scott  originally  unloaded  the  paper  on 

him  . Dr.  Josephine  Walter  has  carried 

off  the  position  as  resident  physician  at  the 
Mount.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York,  after  a 

competitive  examination  of  candidates . 

The  Erie  Canal  opens  the  season  with  a  very 
largo  business,  and  people  begin  to  call  the 
abolishing  of  tolls  au  assured  success.  During 
the  first  week  there  were  216.109  tons  of 
freight  moved,  agaiust  147,014  liist  year,  and 
up  to  May  19  no  less  than  518  boats’  had 
cleared  from  Buffalo,  against  214,  and  yet  the 
season  in  1882  opened  nearly  a  month  earlier 
so  that  the  daily  average  this  year  was  43, 1 7 

against  5.57  last. . Mormon  missionaries 

have  converted  a  large  number  of  women  in 
the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  near 
Rutherfordton,  and  it  is  said  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  baptizing  the  new  converts  were 
attended  by  the  most,  horri  hie  orgies,  outdoing 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  Mormonism.  There  is  great  excite¬ 
ment  there  and  the  Mormons  will  probably  be 

driven  out  of  the  State  if  not  lynched . 

Because  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  pool-selling  was  not  a  lottery  business, 
Detroit  is  being  overrun  with  public  I  Jotting 
shops,  where  people  risk  money  upon  base-l>all 

games  and  distant  horse-races . Lawyer 

Merrick  lias  been  summing  up  against  the 

Star-Routers  during  the  week . Hanlan 

easily  defeated  Kennedy,  Thursday,  in  the 
boat-race  at  Point  of  Pines ........  Striking 

coal  miners  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  whose 
places  had  been  filled  by  colored  people,  threw 
a  can  containing  blasting  powder,  with  lighted 
fuse  attached,  into  a  house  containing  sleeping 
colored  men  and  their  families,  Wednesday 
night,  by  which  two  women  and  a  child  were 

injured,  the  latter  perhaps  fatally . The 

Government  of  New  Zealand  ha  ve  agreed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  to  renew  for  two  years  the  con¬ 
tract  for  carrying  the  mails  between  San 
Francisco  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Should  the  United  States,  however,  refuse  to 
contribute  a  subsidy  the  contract  is  termin¬ 
able  at.  the  end  of  the  first  year . 

A  panic,  believed  to  have  been  created  by 
thieves,  caused  a  stampede  among  the  visitors 
to  the  East  River  Bridge  at  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Decoration  Day,  when  the 
crowd  was  greatest.  A  number  of  people  fall 
down  the  steps  leading  from  the  New  York 
approach  to  the  inland  span  of  the  bridge 
proper.  A  terrible  scene  of  disaster  and  con¬ 
fusion  followed,  and  12  persons  lost  then' 
lives,  aud  35  were  severely  injured  while  a 

large  number  of  others  were  hurt,  badly . 

Much  fear  is  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  Har¬ 
per’s  High  License  Bill  in  the  Hliuois  legis¬ 
lature  that  through  the  over-zeal  of  some  of 
its  supports  it  is  likely  to  fail.  Wishing  to 
alter  a  misquotation  in  it,  they  “corrected” 
the  journal  of  the  House,  an  ill-considered 
action  which  has  furnished  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  with  au  opportunity  to  demand 
an  investigation,  and  as  it  is  so  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  it  is  feared  the  bill  will  be  shelved, . . 

On  May  28  the  striking  miners  at  Carliusville, 
Ill.,  and  the  militia  sent  to  protect  the  mine, 
had  a  pitched  battle — 500  shots  fired,  two 
miners  killed :  many  j  wounded,  on  both  sides 


. Indian  Commissioner  Price  has  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  Fort  Custer,  Montana, 
that  the  removal  of  the  Crows  to  then-  agency 
iu  the  Big  Horn  Valley  will  be  made  in  a  few 

days . It  is  estimated  that  the  decrease 

of  the  public  debt  for  the  mouth  of  May  is 
about  $3,500,000.  The  bond  redemptions  for 
the  month  amount  to  about  $10,500,000,  and 
the  payments  on  account  of  pensions  to  about 

812,000,000 . A  box  has  been  placed  at 

the  door  of  the  Garfield  vault  in  Lake  View 
Cemetery,  Cleveland,  in  which  may  be  depos¬ 
ited  contributions  to  the  Garfield  Monument 
Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  $125,000.  The 
trustees  will  meet  on  J  uno  13  to  decide  where 
the  monument  is  to  be  erected. .......  The  price 

Texas  paid  for  the  old  Alamo  was $20, 000.... 

The  meeting  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Commission¬ 
ers  at  Albany  has  been  deferred  till  Juno  9- 

. . The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the 

first  permanent  settlement  iu  Iowa,  which  was 
made  at  Dubuque  June  2,  1883,  is  held  in 
that  city  to-day.  Addresses  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  are  to  be  made  by  Senator  Allison, 
B.  B.  Richards,  J.  K.  Graves  aud  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Burrell . The  steamer  City  of  Pe¬ 

king,  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  May  81 
brought  966  cases  of  opium,  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  ever  brought  to  that  port  at  one  time. 

The  duties  amount  to  nearly  $238,000 . 

About  400  Mormon  converts  arrived  on  the 
Nevada  Sunday.  Th<5  bulk  of  them  repre¬ 
sented  the  Swedish  aud  Swiss  nationalities. . . . 

_ General  Schenck,  who  has  been  cured  of 

Bright’s  disease  by  a  diet  of  milk  and  toma¬ 
toes,  will  spend  the  Summer  with  his  daugh¬ 
ters  in  Canada .. . . Mrs.  Algernon  Sartoris 

pi de  Nelly  Grant)  will  spend  the  Summer 
with  her  father,  General  Grant,  at  his  Long 

Branch  cottage . . 

It,  is  feared  at  the  W  ur  Department  that  the 
hostiles  will  elude  Crook  by  breaking  into 
straggling  bands  aud  returning  to  the  reserva¬ 
tions  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona . 

Through  the  closing  of  iron  works  at  Bay 
View,  Wis.,  more  than  a  thousand  men  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment . 


Heller  Than  In  Ten  Years. 

A  gentleman  in  East  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
reports,  after  using  Compound  Oxygon:  “  My 
nervousness,  headache  and  inability  to  sleep 
have  been  almost  entirely  overcome.  1  feel 
better  in  every  way  than  J  had  before  in  ten 
years.1'  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
its  nature,  action  and  results,  with  reports  of 
cases  aud  full  information,  sent  free.  Dus. 
Starkey  &  Palen.1109  &  1111  Girard  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa.— A  dr 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  2,  1883. 

The  Pennsylvania  wool -growers  denounce 
the  last  Congress  and  Senator  Sherman  for 
the  failure  to  provide  adequate  protection  to 
the  wool-growing  interest.  They  will  aid  in 
the  formation  of  a  National  Association  to 
oppose  all  Congressmen  who  will  not  promise 

to  assist  in  getting  the  industry  protected . 

A  dispatch  from  Baton  Rouge,  Ln.,  on  May 
26,  says:  “The  entries  of  sea-marsh  made  by 
J.  B.  Watkins  cover  1,159,116  acres  at  12’^ 
cents  j>er  acre,  embracing  all  the  vacant.  State 
lands  in  the  Parishes  of  Vermillion,  Cameron 
aud  Calcasieu.  Watkins  has  also  entered  2,- 
700  acres  at  75  cents  per  acre,  State  lands,  and 
60,000  acres  of  U.  S.  lands,  between  Jennings 
and  Lake  Charles,  north  of  Morgan  Railroad, 

at  $1.25  per  acre,” . The  Department  of 

Agriculture  puts  the  value  of  poultry  and 
eggs  in  the  United  States  at  $475,000,000. 
This  is  ahead  of  wheat,  oats  aud  potatoes, 
and  corn  is  only  about  $308,000,000  ahead;  and 

still  jt  is  an  industry  not  hull’  developed . 

Iu  a  debate  on  the  customs  tariff  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Thursday,  most  of  the 
speakers  urged  a  reduction  of  the  land-tax  in 
order  to  aid  agricultural  interests,  which  they 
said  were  too  greatly  threatened  by  American 

competition . A  large  tract  of  land  has 

been  leased  in  England  to  educate  young  men 

for  colonial  life . The  employment  of 

cocoa  meal  in  the  ratious  of  French  cavalry 
horses  lias  produced  such  satisfactory  results 

that  the  practice  will  be  continued . . 

Owing  to  the  fencing  of  Texan  pastures  three 
eowboys  now  do  the  work  of  15  to  20  when 

cattle  were  “loose-herded.” . High  winds 

and  extraordinary  storms  of  ruin,  hail  and 
lightning  iu  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Man- 
day.  Telegrams  from  the  Little  Miami  Val¬ 
ley,  Freeport,  West  Chester,  Ohio,  and  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ind.,  tell  of  much  damage  to  crops  and 

homesteads  in  all  the  surrounding  country _ 

In  its  weekly  review  of  tin-  wheat  crop  pros¬ 
pects,  Le  Ferniier  (Paris)  of  Mav  12  says: 
“  Iu  Europe,  Franco  und  Hungary  seem  to 
be  at  present  the  most  favored  countries. 
England,  with  au  Important  decrease  in  acre- 
age,  promises  no  good.  In  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Germany  they  do  not  expect  au  average 
crop,  and  in  Russia,  Spriug  wheat  looks  as  if 
it  would  give  a  very  moderate  yield.  In  the 
uce  of  such  au  unsatisfactory  situation,  we 


occupy  ourselves  more  than  ever  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  United  States,  for  on  the 

yield  there  our  future  market  depends.” . 

The  bucket-shops  have  secured  a  decision  in 
their  favor  in  Chicago.  The  court,  rules  that 
so  long  as  the  Board  of  Trade  allows  the  tele¬ 
graph  company’s  agents  on  its  floor  to  gather 
and  send  out  quotations  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  discriminate  to  whom  the  quotations  shall 

be  sent . ...The  Baltimore  American  says 

that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  apparently 
going  into  the  oleomargarine  business — that, 
is  to  sav, the  Texas  cattle  trade,  and  adds:  Why 
does  uot  this  monopoly  go  into  the  American 
pork  business  and  challenge  Bismarck,  a 

monopolist  of  its  size? . . . 

Ths  National  Fertilizer  Association  met  at, 
Baltimore  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  com 
pleted  its  organization  on  Thursday  afternoon 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers,  to 
serve  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected  andqualifled:  President. — Charles  Rich 
ardsou,  of  Philadelphia;  Vice-Presidents — C’oJ. 
W.  L.  Trcnholm,  Of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  John 
M,  Glidden,  of  Boston,  and  E.  Frank  Coe,  of 
New  York;  Treasurer— W.  H.  Gralfin,  of  Bal¬ 
timore;  Directors — Charles  J.  Baker  and  Robt. 
Obe;,  of  Baltimore;  John  Ott,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  M.  A.  Stovall,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  constitution  so 
as  to  admit  dealers  to  membership,  but  it  failed 
. The  Government  bill  relative  to  agri¬ 
cultural  holdings  in  England  has  passed  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
. Au  investigation  of  the  peach  pros¬ 
pect  in  Delaware,  made  liy  the  Statistical 
Agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  that  State,  shows  that  appre¬ 
hensions  of  damage  by  black  frosts  of  April 
25  and  29  were  not  realized.  The  orchards 
made  a  fair  growth  of  well- ripened  wood  last 
season;  the  trees  were  healthy  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  bloom,  though  not  so  full  as  last  year  by 
20  per  cent.  There  is  a  large  increase  of  new 

orchards  in  New  Castle  County . The 

Maryland  poach  prospect,  as  reported  by  the 
statistical  agent  for  that  State,  is  a  full  aver¬ 
age.  The  trees  were  in  full  bloom  ou  the  26th 
of  April,  14  days  later  than  usual,  thus  escap¬ 
ing  the  injury  from  frosts  incident,  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  prospect  for  other  fruits  in  Maryland 

is  unusually  good . ...The  crop  prospects 

of  Florida  were  never  better.  Corn  and  cot¬ 
ton  are  growing  well,  and  there  is  a  mine  of 

wealth  in  the  growing  vegetables . 

The  manufacturing  of  high-grade  sirup  from 
corn  is  being  successfully  carried  on  at,  Ottawa, 
Kan.,  and  the  product  is  eagerly  bought  at 

60  cents  per  gallon . Ou  May  31  there 

were  1,140,000  bushels  of  wheat  stored  in  the 
Minneapolis  elevators  and  about.  360,000  bush¬ 
els  in  the  mills,  altogether  41,500,000  bushels 
against.  1,708,000  bushels  last  week.  The  wheat 
stored  at  St.  Raul  is  about  475.000  bushels,  and 
at  Duluth  175,954  bushels. . . .  Why  allow  wheat 
to  monopolize  so  much  talk?  Hero  are  last 
year’s  principal  crops,  value  and  acreage: 


Dusltels.  Value.  Acres. 

Wheat .  SOS, 1*5,470  $114,602,125  87,067,19-! 

Corn... . 1,617,025,100  788,867,175  65,659,54  6 

Oats .  488,250,610  1S2.97S.022  18.498,691 

Barley .  48,953,926  80,768,015  2,272,108 

Rye .  29,900,037  18,489,194  2,227,889 

Potatoes .  179.972,508  90,804,844  2,171,636 


Hay  (tons) . .  38,138,019  869,958,158  32,339,585 

The  cotton  factors  of  St.  Louis  have  united  in 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  merchants,  farm¬ 
ers  and  tenants  of  the  Cotton  Belt  advising 
them  to  abandon  the  credit  system  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  planting  of  large  acreage  in  cotton 
this  year,  and  to  devote  their  labors  first  to 
the  raising  of  grain,  cattle  and  hogs,  giving 
a  smaller  portion  of  their  time  to  the  culture 

of  cotton . The  largest,  shipment  of  live 

stock  tliis  Spring,  consisting  of  711  head  of 
cattle  and  1,570  head  of  sheep,  has  been  lauded 
in  Birkenhead,  England,  by  the  Warren  line 
steamer  Victoria,  from  Boston.  The  animals 
are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Sixteen  sheep 
died  on  the  passage,  but  uot  one  head  of  cattle 
was  lost.  Eleven  lambs,  born  during  the 

voyage,  were  also  landed . 

- - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  June  2,  1883. 

Sunday  last  the  Czar  was  crowned  in  Mos¬ 
cow  amid  the  grandest  ceremonial  display 
that  has  ever  distinguished  such  occasions. 
The  Nihilists'  threat  of  turning  t  he  festivity  in¬ 
to  a  tragedy  were  not  carried  out, eit  her  because 
the  official  precaution s  were  too  effective  or 
because  the  revolutionists  preferred  to  give 
the  crowned  monarch  an  opportunity  of  grant¬ 
ing  their  claims  before  having  recourse  to  ex 
treme  measures.  Much  popular  enthusiasm  at 
Moscow,  where  the  nobles  have  been  liberally 
“  honored”  with  fresh  titles  and  the  common 
people  liberally  fed  at  the  public  expense. 
A  largo  number  of  prisoners,  chiefly  political, 
have  been  either  entirely  pardoned,  or  have 
had  their  sentences  lightened.  Much  disap 
pointinent  that  the  liberal  reforms  exacted 
by  some  and  hoped  foFby  many  have  not  been 
granted.  Riots  in  St.  Petersburg,  “  of  no 
political  significance”  we  are  told;  yet  160  or 
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more  rioters  are  behind  bars . Russia 

says  she  wants  compensation  in  Armenia  for 
England’s  seizure  of  Egypt,  so  the  “  Eastern 
Question”  is  looming  up  again.  A  foreign 
Russian  war,  especially  one  looking  to  the 
possession  of  Constantinople,  would  be  popu- 
lar  in  Russia ,  and  might  at  least  defer  the  day 

of  reform  or  of  Nihilistic  atrocity . Next 

to  the  crowning  of  the  Czar  and  his  wife,  the 
ticklish  condition  of  France  has  during  the 
week  been  attracting  most  European  atten¬ 
tion.  True,  she  has  now  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  army  she  over  possessed,  one  capa¬ 
ble  under  able  command,  of  meeting  any  forces 
any  nation  in  the  world  could  bring  against 
her;  but  has  she  able  generals  to  command 
them  t  The  war  of  ’7(1  didn't  show  any. 
Moreover,  the  triple  alliance  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy  girds  her  in  on  the  East 
with  a  bristling  line  of  bayonets  whose  com¬ 
bined  numbers  far  exceed  those  of  her  own 
army.  At  sea,  too,  Italy  has  a  powerful  navy 
among  which  are  some  of  the  most  terrible 
i rou-elads  alloat.  On  the  southwest  Spaiu  is 
by  no  means  friendly,  and  at  a  word  from 
Bismarck  might,  be  easily  made  hostile.  On 
the  northwest,  Belgium  which  has  long  been 
iu  dread  of  absorption  by  her  more  powerful 

neighbor,  could  readily  bo  induced  to  get  rid 

of  this  fear  permanently  by  taking  a  decided 
stand  against  her  at  a  critical  moment.  Of 
late  years  the  immemorial  hostility  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  against  Frenchmen  has  been  smother¬ 
ed,  but  it  wouldn’t  take  much  to  renew  it,  as 
was  plainly  seen  at  the  opening  of  Franeo-Prus- 
sian  war  iu  INTO,  and  as  may  be  seen  Pi-day  by 
the  bitter  growliugs  in  England  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  in  Madagascar,  who  are  re¬ 
proached  with  interfering  with  British  com¬ 
merce.  Who  in  Europe  would  aid  France 
should  the  “  triple  alliance"  assail  her  with 
overwhelming  forces/  Already  there  are 
hints  of  partitioning  her  among  the  neighbors. 
Germany  i8  to  get  a  big  slice;  Switzerland  a 
small  oue;  Austria,  a  fair  one;  Italy  is  to  re¬ 
gain  Savoy  and  Nice;  Spain  to  huve  a  strip 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
England  a  loothold  at  Cherlxiurg  or  Calais, 
while  Belgium  is  pi  have  a  “scientific  fron¬ 
tier"  greatly  at  the  expense  of  the  remnant  of 
France.  This  is  mere  talk,  of  course*  but  talk  is 
often  significant,  and  Republican  France  hasn’t 
a  siugle  friend  in  monarchical  Europe.  Not 
Russia  ?  No,  not  Russia.  Russia  lights  for 
herself — for  her  own  aggrandisement,  and 
however  friendly  the  Czarovich  may  have 
been  to  Franco,  the  Czar  plagued  by  Nihilists, 
won’t  support  the  European  hot-bed  of  re¬ 
volution.  . . . 

In  Touquin  Commander  Riviere,  leader  of 
the  French  forces,  hus  been  killed  near  Hanoi 
with  2t>  of  Ms  command,  51  more  being  wound¬ 
ed.  France  vociferates  for  “revenge."  Fresh 
troops  being  hurried  forward.  China,  how¬ 
ever,  has  (i.iHMi  troops  on  the  Tonquiu  frontier 
reudy  to  resist  the  invasion.  In  the  event  of 
war  between  China  and  France,  if  the  latter 
declares  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  former, 
Germany  hopes  that  England  and  the  United 
Status  will  refuse  to  iveoguizc  it.  A  French 
blockade  cannot  be  effective,  and  Germany 
will  certainly  support  England  aud  America 
iu  opposing  it  The  German  Government  is 
considering  the  question  of  sending  more  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  Chinese  coast . The  Grand 

Jury  of  London  has  returned  true  bills  against 
Dr.  Gallugher  aud  his  fellow  dynumiters, 

charging  them  with  treason-felony . 

Mr.  Gladstone  refused  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany  to  become  the  successor  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  too  young 

uud  Inexperienced . ...An  Anti-Jewish 

riot  at.  Rostoff,  Russia,  May  3t2,  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  a  Russian  by  a  Jewish  publican, 
was  quelled  the  same  night  after  180  houses 
belonging  to  Jews  had  been  destroyed.  Fifteen 
of  the  rioters  were  killed  by  the  troops  who 
•had  been  called  out  to  suppress  the  disturbance. 

.  .......  Prince  Bismarck  is  said 

to  bo  talking  of  ubolishing  the  Reichstag. . . . 
Michael  Fagan,  tiie  Invincible,  was  hanged 

in  Dublin  Monday . At  Ottawa,  Can., 

Nir  Hector  Langevin,  Minister  of  Public 
W  orks,  svas  presented  by  his  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  irrespective  of  party,  with  a  parse  of 

I>8ij,ih)0  in  sovereigns . . 

. The  development  of  the  English  rule 

over  Egypt  is  decidedly  interesting.  The  real 
governor  of  Egypt  will  bo  Major  Baring, 
who  isP>  have  the  title  of  an  English  Consul- 
General,  the  pay  of  an  Ambassador,  and  the 
power  of  a  Viceroy.  England,  iu  fact,  as¬ 
sumes  the  moral  responsibility  for  the  gov 
ernruent  of  Egypt,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  get 
an  equivalent  for  its  work  as  well  as  some 
further  control  over  the  road  to  India.  That 
the  commerce  of  the  world  will  lose  in  con¬ 
sequence  is  not  probable.  But  the  iudepeud- 
euee  „f  Egypt  and  the  rights  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  are  uo greater  than  England  chooses 

to  respect . A  Roman  journal  says  that 

bianco  must  choose  between  open  war  with 
the  \  atieau  and  breaking  with  atheistical 
radicalism . .  **■ 


Fighting  between  the  forces  of  the  Ameer  o 
Afghanistan  and  the  Shinwaris,  a  turbulent 
hill  tribe  between  Jellalabad  and  the  Khybor 
Pass,  has  been  renewed.  The  losses  have  been 
heavy  on  both  sides.  Raft  loads  of  dead  bod¬ 
ies  have  been  brought  down  the  Cahul  River 
. Envoys  are  to  be  appointed  P)  nego¬ 
tiate  for  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  and  England . The  publi¬ 

cation  of  John  Bright’s  intended  marriage  by 
a  Liverpool  paper  proves  to  have  been  prema¬ 
ture,  to  say  the  least . The  pass  of  Bari- 

loche  through  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
which  was  well  known  in  old  times  but  had 
baffled  every  exp  orer  or  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies,  has  just  been  found  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  by  an  expedition  under  Gen.  Viilagns. 
This  discovery  is  of  some  little  importance, 
for  it  w  ill  give  easy  and  direct  communication 
between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  pass  cau  be  widened  into  an  excellent 
curt-road  at  little  cost,  and  the  country  around 
is  said  to  be  covered  with  magnifleeut  forests 
and  fertile,  plains  and  so  well  suited  for  colo¬ 
nization . While  during  the  decade  1  siVE 

1872  (both  years  included)  in  Great  Britain  10 
persons  left  more  than  a  million  sterling,  58 
more  than  half  a  million,  and  101  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  the  numbers  rose  in  the 
decade  1878-1882  to  13  persons  of  more  than  a 
million,  56  of  more  than  half  a  million,  and  191 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  milliou.  “The 
number  of  fortunes  rauging  between  £100,000 
and  £250,000,"  says  the  Spectator,  “has  in¬ 
creased  enormously,  aud  is  now  far  beyond 

anything  we  care  to  print.". . 

Negotiations  between  Prussia  and  the  Vati¬ 
can  are  said  to  have  failed,  and  Baron  von 
Sehloezer,  the  representative  of  Prussia  in  the 

negotiations,  is  about  to  start  for  home . 

English  fools  still  harping  on  the  return 
of  the  Geneva  award.  Let  'em  wait  to 
see  how  big  the  surplus  will  be  w  hen  all  on 
this  side  of  the  herring  pond  are  satisfied, 

. Abd-el-Kader,  the  famous  Algerine 

chief,  died  at  Damascus  last  Saturday  after 

a  puinful  illness . . . 

Captain  Riviffre  and  15  of  his  companions  were 
killed  by  being  impaled  by  Amnuniles  in  Tou¬ 
quin  . Probabil  ity  grows  stronger  of  wa  r 

between  France  aud  China . The  Prus 

siau  Ministry  are  about  to  regulate  Church 
matters  independent  of  Rome — will  modify 
the  “May"  Laws . . 

Tropic-Frctt  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  ets.  per  box. — ,L/r. 

- 

SeeJohu.sou&  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  June  2,  page  355.— Adu. 

Children  with  weak  eyes,  sore  ears,  or  any 
form  of  scrofula,  should  be  treated  with  Ay¬ 
er’s  Sarsaparilla. — Adm. 

—  ■  ■  ♦  *■  ♦ - 

Try  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  !  They  are  mild 
and  pleasant  in  action,  but  thorough  aud 
searching  iu  effect. — Adv. 

*  Many7  ladies  who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the 
luxury7  of  feeling  well  for  years  have  been  so 
euovutod  by  using  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  s  Vega- 
table  Compound  that  they  have  triumphed 
over  the  ills  flesh  is  said  to  be  heir  to,  and 
life  has  been  crowned  with  the  added  charm 
of  a  fresher  beauty. — Adv. 


iL  airlifts, 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  June  2,  issu. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Prices  generally  remain  In  a 
nominal  condition. 

Beans— marrow,  ISC,1,  prime,  $2.50:  Beans,  me 
dlum,  ltfc‘2,  choice.  $2.3U;  do.  peu,  $2.aXi42.40:  do. 
white  kidney  18s.1,  choice,  32.HK,<..TiO;  do,  ri  d  kidney, 
1S9,  choice,  ea.5jotd.tiU;  do.  turtle  soup.  $2,9bii,:s.0iE  do. 
foreign,  me, limns  *l.(«K!i$l-S5:  l’eas.  green.  1882, 
prime,  $1.20;  do.  Southern,  U.  e.  per  two  oushel 
Pag,  $2(.i/2-2ft. 

BuKADsribss  and  Provisions,— As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Whiter  red  Is  IV- 
lower;  steamer  No.  2  red  Is  lc.  lowers  No.  2  red  is 
85$c.  higher  for  rail  certificates.  Rye — Western  is  lc. 
lower.  Corn  ungraded  mixed  Is  t^c.  lower;  steamer 
mixed  Is  9|e.  lower  in  elevator.  Oats  No.  2  mixed  is 
2c.  lower;  mixed  Western,  1*  J*o.  higher;  white 
Western  Is  $$e.  lower;  white  State  Is  lc.  higher. 

Klour,  Feed  aud  Meal  Flock  Market  about  steady 
with  u  moderate  export  and  light  Jobbing  trade  de¬ 
mand.  No.  j.  g2.ay.vt.  15,  latter  extrema;  superilue, 
ganotn  1,25.  latter  extreme;  common  lo  fair  extra 
stale,  st.lVi 1.3ft;  good  to  luney  do,,  $i. lOvh.it);  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra  Western,  $4.  I.V^kOd;  good  .o 
choice,  $4,ll3«£$7.tiO;  COinuiou  lo  good  extra  round 
hoop  Ohio.  *IJ  w  I, good  to  choice,  do.,  $1.91*0.6.60: 
common  extra  Minn.,  #1. irK.vl.i5;  dear,  $ft.tilt ,■ 
rye  mixture,  straight.  $6.UUgi6.B;  | silent, 

$ti..Vtoi,40;  St,  l/ouis  common  to  fair  extra,  w.i.kk 
■1.75;  good  to  very  choice,  2t.8Uv7.tltj  patent  Winter 
Wheat  extra,  SU-Aeti.UD;  city  mills  extra,  tor  W  est 
ladles.  $.VIo..  IU»>;  South  America,  atl.i  VvotUc.  Southern 
Hour  Comuiou  to  good  extra,  $  k3.vfr5.3o;  good  to 
choice,  $.i.  j5(ss,ti.8»‘-0.  Kye  Hour-  Superfine,  y.'i.JV.&'lk 
latter  for  very  choice.  Feed  to  t»>  hKw.J  <•*>';  no  n,, 
72tftt.v75e;  SO  tn,  75c;  UM  is.  'JOc.d  $t.dft;  sharps,  $|.iii 
Wl.  lo;  rye  feed,  Hoe.  Corn  meal  Vollow  Western, 
$S.00Si3.'d;  Brundywlue,  fcH.l.'xa'l.OO:  "Cuiatulngs  n,  w 
Process”  lit  $1130. 

Pricks  ok  drain  Wheat.  Market  unsettled.  I'n 
graded  Whiter  red  $1  uv,  i.Ji  ;  No.  3  red,  $i  i i  ju; 
steamer  No.  2  red,  *>1.  l*.‘ v:  No.  2  red,  #i.  for  run 
certilieales;  $1.24<wl.2Pj  lor  canal  Afloat,  sti  .imer  No 
8  «  hue,  H2c;  d  canter  No.  2  w  ho.-.  B2e  No  •'  »  Lille 
Ungraded  white,  Jl.tO.i  1.33^;  No  I.  w  hite,  $1. hi 
or  rail  certificates;  No.  2  ml  sellej  M ny 
$1,225^6x1.28)$;  July,  $1.21)$ia1.265$:  August,  « 1,284. 'iii 
1.379$;  September,  *1,2, l,2S->x.  Uva  dull;  Western, 
72ovile;  Canada  uud  Suite,  iliio.  ;5*e;  Inferior  Western, 
65c.  Barley  dull  and  nominal.  Barley  Malt  quiet; 
Two-rowod  State,  90ii9Se.:  six-rowed  do.,  iflew$i.02i,,; 
Canada.  'JiMc(4»$I.10.  Corn  -U  ugruded  mixed,  at  .suj 
oOttWye;  No.  3,  62c;  steamer  mixed,  6Hqi.v63.VfrC,  In  e|e 


vator,  B4U@fi5c.  delivered;  No.  2.  65@653(c.  in  elevator, 
66®6f4$c  delivered;  yellow  Southern,  70c  on  dock;  un¬ 
sound  White,  A2e;  No.  i  mixed  teller,  Ma 
June,  (vV.ufttve;  July,  66>.p&6f>Ue:  August 
September.  «85$@Wie.  Oats— No.  3,  mix.; 

2,  toftyjoinr:  No.  1  quoted  16e;  No.  3  whit 
No.  2,  .71(51520;  No.  1  quoted  Mo;  mixed  W 
@4')c:  No.  2 Chicago.  ITift-iJMc.  afloat,  mainly  lie;  white 
W  CHterji.  <tt(®59c;  white  State,  riSeiOJe,:  No.  2  mixed 
seller  June.  I.Vyo-lOc;  July,  ICtgc:  August,  Vic: 
September.  itdpoilOe. 


,  OfsiulijaZc; 
,  UTirf&iOTtge; 

d.  45Wc;  No. 

e,  HOf^JSOWC; 
CHteru,  tWj 


^Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Extra  prime.  *10.75® 
7;  Clear  back,  $23.f/H*22.75;  family  mess,  $21,511:  mens 


et,  $15.00;  city  extra  India  in  ess.  in  tea.  $23. (XI® 
$2-1.00.  Beef  hams— New,  $25.3iX5i2«.50.  Cut  meats— 
Pick  led  bellies,  10  ib  average,  quoted  11c,;  do.,  12  V>, 
WHc.;  do.,  heavy.  10®ll>Hc.;  pickled  shouldura,  SXXc; 
pickled  hams,  l2f  )®i.'lc.,  smnkoij  shoulders.  (d-t®9«,c; 
smoked  hams,  13946ill  lc.  5I|ddle8 — Long  clear  quoted 
bore  UUe;  ut  West,  long  aud  short  clear,  half  ami 
half,  lO.tSc.  Dreeseu  hogs,  city,  hestvy  to  light. 

95<,c,  pigs,  'J5ge,  Card  Prime  steam  spot,  quoted  at 


Bitter. — Compared  with  prices  last,  week,  cream¬ 
ery  choice  Is  2)$e  lower;  do.  fair  to  good,  le  lower; 
State,  half-flrkln  tubs  and  pails,  best,  is  3c  lower; 
Western.  Imitation  creamery,  good  to  prime,  Is  2c. 
lower. 

Creamery,  fancy,  20c;  do.  choice,  t9®19)$e;  do.  prime, 
ls)6c:  do,  fair  to  good,  17®l8c:  do.  ordinary,  l.VsjUlc; 
state  half-tlrkln  tubs  and  pulls,  best,  2oc;  do.  do.  flue, 
18c;  do,  good.  r.iidMcj  do.  r«lr,  15®  16:  State  Welsh 
tubs,  choice,  l!H.(3uc;  do.  good  to  prime,  17® lsc;  do. 
fair  to  good,  l.v<oi6c;  Western  Imitation,  ereumery, 
choice.  u!c;  Western  do  good  to  prime,  MerlSc;  do. 
ordinary  to  ralr.  13c;  W  estern  factory,  best  current 
timke,  1 1®  15c j  do.  fair  to  good  likable*;  do.  ordinary. 
HfiUC. 


<  uef.se.— State  factory,  choice,  12t.tl25;(c,;  do.,  good 
to  prime.  ltU®U4ie;  do.  part  skim.-1.  lLAvovilMc;  Ohio 
Itats.cholcc,  lie:  do.  good  to  prime,  10t5tlo#^e;  cream¬ 
ery  skims,  choice*  7®75tc;  do.  good,  65$M6?kc:  do. 
fair,  5>^o (,6c;  skims,  poor,  3a5c. 

Cotton,— There  has  been  no  decided  change  In  the 
market,  business  continuing  In  about  the  same  tone 
as  of  last  week. 


current  prices 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl- 


Ordinary . 

Strict  Ordinary . 

Good  Ordinary _ _ _ _ _ 

Strict  Good  Ordinary.. 

Low  Middling . 

Strict  Low  Middling. . 

■Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling. 

Middling  Fair . 

Fair . 


cation. 

Uplands 

and 

Florida. 
....  713-16 


1-16 


Good  Ordinary... 
Strict  Good  Ord.. 


...  9  1-16 
...  89* 

...  10V» 

...  10  8-16 
...  109* 

... 

...  U2* 

...  m* 

...  12*6 
STARVED. 

M  |  Low  Middling.. 


New 
Orleans 
and  Gulf. 
81-16 

%  . 

9  5-16 

10 
10W 

10  iS- 

11 

U96 
ii*6 

ia« 

12W 


81-18  |  Middling.. 


Texas. 

81-16 

m 

8  5-16 
10 

tow 
10  18-16 
11 

1196 

ti*6 

12W 

1276 

■ 

976 


Dried  Fruits.—  Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good. 
7ta.3e.;  do.  flue  to  choice,  SW®9e.;  do.  fancy,  9)*® 
9Wc.:  Western,  ordinary,  7ii*7‘xc.;  do.  do.  fair  to 
good.  T'-vi.r. T-tjc;  do.  do.,  choice  lots,  S..(sq.c.  ;  State, 
sliced.  -vv'JHjc.,  do.  quartora,  8<®8Wc. :  apptes.  evap¬ 
orated,  ilia  i2o.;  do,  choice,  ring  cut,  MCfrUc.  do., 
fancy  selections,  1->W<««15c;  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  9®  W;  do,  Dcorgla.  peeled,  7®8We-;  evapo¬ 
rated  pouches,  peeled  UWiJc,;  do.  uupceled  peaches 
halves,  i.  ■ -  Wc. :  do.  do.,  quarters.  ;-<.5!sc,:  plums. 
Southern,  llX«iU/iqe,j  do.,  State,  lOatlle.;  cherries,  27 
®28c.s  blackberries,  sWsi9c.:  raspberries,  33t«;34c.; 
huckleberries.  l.lutriWu. 

Loos. — State  and  Pennsylvania  In  bbls.,  V  dozen,  19  W 
®20c;  Western,  choice.  isWtsOlVHc;  Western,  fair  to 
gtxxl,  i7V*<alhHc;  Canadian,  l^iyuc;  duck  eggs,  lst.v 
22c;  geese.  26*. J8c. 


Fresh  Fruits.  -  a  liberal  supply  of  strawberries 
from  Maryland,  Delaware,  Norfolk,  and  a  few  from 
\  Inelaud,  N.  J.  The  domaud  Is  very  slow  and  prices 
ruling  low  aud  irregular.  Cherries  In  moderate  sup. 
ply.  uud  prime  black  readily  bring 20c,  nut  red  rarely 
exceed  12®  15c.  while  small  white  sell  slowly  from  5e 
lo  10c.  per  B>.  Beaches  plenty  and  generally  smali 
and  green,  and  such  very  slow  at  75e$1.50  per  third 
crate,  though  choice  sell  reudily  when  received,  a 
few  bushel  crate*  from  South  Carolina  reaching  $10 
per  crate.  A  few  green  gooseberries  have  sold  at  7« 
8c.  per  quart.  Apples  COUt  In  up  In  tight  supply  aud  tlrm 

strawberries,  Vineland,  per  quart.  o.ti2e;  do.  Mary¬ 
land.  per  quart,  tv* v  ;  do.,  Norfolk,  soedllng,  per 
quurt,  3®rtc;  do.  Norfolk,  scarlet,  per  quart.  Dude; 
C hemes,  N .  C\,  red,  V  n  .  I5®A>e.;  do.,  do.,  small 
while.  Bet. lo.-  ;  apples,  Russets,  $gi'>;  do.  Baldwins, 
V  barrel,  $-1.5Ui(i0.UJ;  do.  inferior,  g  barrel,  $2.HJ®3.U0; 
peaches,  S.  Da.  and  Ala.,  per  l-Sd  crate,  $h«3;  pea- 
nuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  e  lb..  SWvv8JRc.:  dix.  do., 
farmers'  fancy,  7*q® >Wc.;  do.,  do.,  gixxt  to  prime, 
6#7c;  pocuus,  V  7> ,  CWK 

Rav  and  straw,— Supply  Is  moderate  and  prices 
remain  Ann. 

Hay,  No.  1.  prime,  per  tOO  lbs,  5»,.i9.V;  do.  No.  2, good, 
sO,i  S2V:  do.  No.  3,  medium.  85®7Uuj  do.  clover  mixed, 
6U.ti65c;  do.  snipping, 55®6oe:  do.  clover,  -UX^aOc;  straw. 
No.  1  rye,  55® due;  do.  No.  1  rye,  40c;  do.  oat,  -10e. 

Hops. — The  market  continues  very  dull. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882.  prime  to  choice,  6S®70e;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  6$®67c;  do.,  do.,  low  grades.  6U®63c; 
do.,  crop  of  issi,  good  to  choice,  OX';  do.,  old  olds. 
50c;  Eastern,  crop  of  1882.  lair  to  choice,  68®(S8; 
1'ucltlc  Coast,  do.,  do..  6Vi*68. 

PoULXRV  AND  Gauk,— Uv*  Poultry— Killer*  took 
hold  fairly  at  11c.  for  \\  cstt-m  fowls  Not  many  tur¬ 
keys,  duck*  or  geese  arriving  and  but.  very  few 
wanted.  Spring  chickens  rather  slow. 


Spring  chicken*,  near-by,  F  pair.  Jxs.yd;  fowls.  Pa. 
ana  Jersey,  He.;  do.  Stale,  11c.;  do.  Western,  He.; 
Southern,  -riWc.;  rooster-,  mixed,  old  uud  voting, 
7®nv;  tin- Key*,  Jersey  and  Pm,  12...  1W;  do.' West¬ 
ern,  18®  14c;  auck*.  si«u>.  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  «.  pair, 
*UX*)i  1.25c,  do,,  Westeru.  *•  pior,  t7  i$l,u);  ao.  South¬ 
ern,  t<  pair,  nVv iOc.  gi-.se.  Southern,  c  pair,  $1.. 
LriHi;  do.  W  estern,  p  pair,  l.U®$  1.2ft;  do.,  State,  Pa. 
aud  jersey,  p  |«»lr,  l.25®$l.fta 

Dressed  Poultuv.  —  The  demand  for  iced  fowls 
and  chickens  Is  slow,  with  prices  ruling  easy. 
Philadelphia  Spring  in  fair  supply  and  generally 
small  and  medium  sized,  and  sueh  slow'  at  90® 36c. 
with  few  selling  above  IllsCtSe.,  though  Me.  could  lie 
obtulned  for  well-grown  weighing  l  !b  to  the  pair. 

FRESH  DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  prime,  15»y.l6o. ;  do.  poor  to  fair,  13®  14c, 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  ii>a«5e.;  do.,  small, 

. i »*sv. ;  fowls.  Philadelphia,  dry-picked,  prime,  16® 
lie.;  do.,  Stab- and  Western,  dry -picked,  is® 16c.:  do., 
do.,  scalded.  1 4®. tic.;  do.,  fair  to  good.  I'.Vi  13c. :  duck-' 
Pluludelplila  spring,  ;s®-U.x--;  do.,  old.  prime,  21  2.\-.’- 
do.,  fair  to  good,  15®  INC, 

Game.— Tame  squabs  ilrm.  Snipe  aud  plover  in 
fair  supply,  hut  selling  very  slowly. 

Wild  pigeons.  ¥  dozen.  UX®i.r*i;tame  squabs,  light, 

4*  do*.,  $3.30®  3.77;  do.,  dark,  per  do*.,  $2.50,  lame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair.  XMMJc.:  KnglUh  snipe,  l're-h 
killed,  ¥  doz..  $2.1  M;  plover,  fresh  killed,  p  do*.  $1.  ./ 

Lift;  sand  snipe.  lu.o.Oe. 

Kkkinkd  ht'OAR— Cut  loaf,  F  »,  9)60.;  crushed,  9'^c.i 
cubes.  '.Use.;  powderetl,  U)6«.i3Vtc  ;  granulated,  SIxc; 
mould  "A,”  confectioners’  '’A,"  846c.;  coffee 

“A."  standard,  stve;  coffee  off  “A,"  ;  white,  i 

extra  "O,”  sc;.;  extra  TJftiTlsc.:  "C,” 
yellow  "C,”  i qi*: i4*c.;  yellow,  uAp.i  iv^e. 

Tobacco  Kentucky  continues  quiet;  lugs  were 
quoted  at  5®6)*c.;  leaf,  6)6uvH)6e.;  seed  leaf  was  less 
active  bin  in  the  main  steady:  1882  crop  New  Kng- 
lau.l,  UmIHc. ;  1882  crop  Ohio  Little  Dutch,  l:!kj.  <  uUc.; 
1881  crop  do.,  k-isq,c.;  Issi  crop  New  Kuglaml,  U® 
20c. ;  1881  crop  Pennsylvania,  SwilSc.;  Havana,  si® 
$1.15;  Sumatra:  $UM$1.5P. 


Vegetables.— New  potatoes  from  the  South  sell 
fairly  when  prime,  but  quality  runs  very  irregular 
aDd  prices  show  a  wide  range.  Old  potatoes  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply  and  slow.  Green  peas  very7  plenty,  dull 
and  lower.  Asparagus  in  good  demand  and.  a  shade 
steadier.  Tomatoes  plenty  and  slow.  Other  vegeta 
blea  about  as  quoted. 

Cabbage.  Charleston  and  Savannah,  r  bbl.  $l®1.50- 
do.,  Norfolk,  per  bbl,,  50e®$l.'.J5;  potatoes,  Bermuda, 
new,  1;  bbl.,  $6,u®''..'*i;do.  Maine  Kune,  ^.lonble-heau 
hid.,  32. 75® 8, IX);  do.  Southern,  new,$;UX*i,5«):  do.  Wes 
tern  N.  V.,  do.,  $2.(X)(iti2.r.;  beet*,  L,  I..  V  WO  bunches. 

asparagus.  Jersey,  i-  dozen,  $1.'25(,V2.IX.';  do.. 
Oyster  Buy,  ¥  dozen,  8 LSD® *2;  green  peas,  Nor¬ 
folk,  per  hnlf-bbl.  crate,  25® 75;  do.  York  River, 
>  bid.,  75cw$l.M);  ito.  Mil.  do,,  $1®2.25;  string  bean®. 
Savannah,  SLMfs. 2.110:  do.  Charleston,  t.t.5U®2.00;  do. 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  wax,  32® 2. 50;  tomatoes, 
rla.,  p  bushel  crate,  SU»XJ)2.UJ;  do.  Bermuda,  j- 
box,  4(l@50c.:  onions,  Bermuda,  "p  crate,  75c® SI. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  June  2, 1883. 
Peeves.— Total  for  six  days,  11,764  head,  against 
l'-,330  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Native  8tlUers  from  Louisville,  Ky.t  sold  at  about 
ll)6c.,  to  dress  55  n>;  and  Colorado  stUlers  at  $6.60. 
;  table-fed  steers  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  sold  at 
12@1D)6c.,  to  dress  56@57  tt.  Western  dressed  sold  976 
®9^c.,  and  city  dressed  at  8$|ii,  Tij)*C.,  with  choice  at 
lOJic.  IllinolH  steers,  1JS28  m,  at  $6.85;  do..  1,212  lb,  at 
$6.75:  do.,  L322  lb.  at 12,t<c.,  56  It.;  do.  1,121  lb,  at  lilac.' 
and  50c.  per  head.  Ohio  steers,  1.3S5  it.,  at  I2«ae.  Stable- 
fed  steers,  1,372  lb.  at  12»4c.  56  lb;  do..  1,333  lb,  at  12tie.' 
Iess$l  per  bead.  Stable-fed  steers  frtm  Lancaster  t'o- 
Pa„  1,600  lb,  at  12^u.,36  do..  l,::78  m  at  12)*c.  less  $t 
per  head:  do.  1,450  lb,  at  12)*e;  do.  1,2k  lb  at  12e.  and 50c 
per  head.  State  steers,  I, IS!  mat  IIMc.55  lb  and  SOC  per 
head.  Kansas  do,  1.346  Jb  at  $6.90: do,  1,267  lb.  at  $6.90; 
less  $5;  do  ,  1,389  tb,  at.  $0.85;  do.,  1.266  »,  at  «6.75- 
Missouri  steers,  1.652  lb.  at  $7.15;  do.,  1,310  lb,  at  $6.95' 
do.,  1,320  m,  at  12*$c.  56  lb:  do.  1.246  7b  at  12*qe.,  less 
per  head;  Native  stiller*,  from  Louisville,  953  lb  at 
al  out  117*0.  55  n>.  Western  steers,  1,315  m,  at  about 
$0.80. 


Calves— Receipts  7, s.v  head,  against.  10.20$  nead  for 
the  corresponding  six  days  last  week,  the  demand 
for  live  calves  was  good  and  prices  ttrni  but  not  quo- 
i.  bly  higher.  General  sales  of  common  to  prime 
veals  were  at  5)*6t7 t,,c;  heavy  buttermilk  calves  have 
the  preference  over  light  weight-.  The  bulk  of  the 
sal.  -  was  at  IV.. 5c.  Dressed  v-als  active  and  Vac 
higher.  Prime  sold  at  lO  yTl'gc.  Dressed  buttermilk 
calves  were  also  doing  better  at  ivcSe.  Veal*.  160  tb. 
at  Be*  do.  156  lb,  at  THyc:  do.  Iff.  !h.  at  7We;  do.  189  tb, 
at  7*-4e;  do.  1:<1  tt.,  at  7c:  buttermilk-,  1*6  lb,  at  $5.05; 
do.  150  lb,  at  5c;  cm.  ui  m.  nr.  $1 ,65;  do  13U  in,  at  l,q,c: 
Jersey  veals,  various  weight-,  at  77®  •  8c 

Sheep  and  Lamhs.— Total  for  six  dav*  32,618  head, 
against  24,730  head  for  the  corrrspoiulliig  time  last 
week.  Coiutntm  to  good  sheep  sold  at  5^®6k6e,  aud 
unshorn  uhio  sh.*epat  7c.  A  few  Jersey  lambs  reached 
lut®«,  and  Southern  sold  at  '.'®;i«jc.  for  ordinary  to 
fair.  Dressed  mutton  Ui  good  demand  autl  higher  at 
U.JTllfcC,  with  choice  carcasses  selling  at  12c.  Dressed 
Iambs  also  doing  better  with  ltv-.isc.  reached  for 
prime  stock.  Ohio  sheep.  $3  tb  at  $iL2);  do.  $3  m  at 
$0.15;  do.  $4  ti.  at  6 X;  Vlrg-lnlti  lambs.  54  tb.  at  99<c-  In¬ 
diana  sheep,  yo  m.  ut  $6. tig  nnsboru  Ohio  sheep.  6-1  tb, 
at  7c;  clipped  do,  73  tb,  at  SVc:  Michigan  sheep.  84  lb 
at  6c,  and  State  do.  93  lb.  ut  Be:  Western  sheep,  81  lb, 
ut  OUc,  less  $5:  Western  yenrllngs,  66  tt.,  at  $6.60,  and 
do.  9  lb,  at  5JqO:  Jersey  Lambs.  56  7>,  at  U!*c.  per  lb. 

Hous.— Total  for  six  days,  23,687  head,  against 
22,782  head  for  the  same  tune  last  week.  Market 
quoted  nomtually  Arm  at  *7.25(37.65.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Country  dressed  unchanged. 
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The  New  Haymaker 

One  Horse  Mower 

Invented  by  Uutus  Dutton 

8?; -foot  cut;  GUARANTEED  LIGHT, 
EASILY  MANAGED  anti  DURABLE,  $(30. 

Order  at  once,  or  the  small  supply  will  be 
exhausted. 

K.  H.  ALLEN"  &  CO., 

189  vV  191  WATER  STREET. 

NEW  YORK  CITY7. 

Also  the  largest  assortment  of  CULTIVAT¬ 
ING  and  HARVESTING  TOOLS  iu  New 
York  City. 
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teeetu  Mari  Br»rlns».  Hr.t«»  TARE  BEAM. 
EES*  in.  c  v vs  rm;  FheISBT. 

cuinti.  Wirr.nt*  5  fan.  All  »u«s  m  low. 
r»o  book,  «4JreM 

ONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

IN  B  A  K TON  COrXTY,  HU. 

Improved  Farm—  1.2sn  Acres— Two  miles  frt  m  Rail 
road  station.  Hue  Dwelling,  Dm  d  Burn;  6,6(0  Bear¬ 
ing  Apple  Trees;  Running  W  a  ter.  Part  iu  cultivation 
I  alunce  In  pasture;  S  feet  vein  of  Coal. 

Price  ?22£$per  acre.  Apply  to 

lllllli  k,  SI  OYKI.I.  A  LEONARD, 

!«>' At.  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Lamar,  B'lrtun  l'o.,  .Missouri. 


JUNE  8 
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early  corn,  but.  the  wet  nearly  ruined  the  peas, 
beaus  and  tomatoes,  and  started  some  kinds 
of  potatoes  to  rotting;  either  extreme  is  bad. 
Did  any  of  the  Cousins  ever  try  sowing  the  seeds 
found  in  rice  as  it  is  bought  at  our  grocery 
stores.  I  did  once  and  got  for  my  trouble  a 
curious  little  trec-like  plant  that  would  close 
its  leaves  at  night  and  on  dark  days.  I 
called  it  Sleeping  Plant,  as  1  did  not  know  its 
real  botanical  name;  another  seed  came  up, 
a  beautiful  vine  with  curious  shaped  loaves, 
something  like  the  German  Ivy  only  larger, 
aud  it  blossomed  a  little  pink  flower,  shaped 
nearly  like  a  Morning  Glory,  only  smaller. 
Fve  been  making  some  pretty  big  calcula¬ 
tions  on  gardening  for  this  Summer,  as  I  have 
got  from  the  seedtuen  over  40  varieties  of  veg- 
table  and  flower  seeds.  1  will  send  postage  to 
prepay  expenses  if  any  of  the  Cousins  will 
send  me  any  of  the  following  named  articles: 
a  piece  of  coral  just  as  the  animal  makes  it.  and 
taken  from  where  made;  a  bunch  of  Florida 
moss;  a  fan  palm  leaf  as  it  grows  in  Georgia; 
a  Nutmeg  attached  to  the  stem  on  the  twig  as 
it  grew;  a  small  piece  of  granite  from  Vermont 
and  a  specimen  of  copper  ore.  Also  lead,  iron, 
tin,  zinc  and  glass  ores  aud  metalic  curiosities 
as  a  Texas  Cousin  described  not  long  ago.  If 
the  Cousins  will  write  to  the  Rural  and  tell 
what  article  they  can  send.  I  would  like  their 
address,  as  I  will  send  stamps  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage.  My  object  is  to  try  to  collect  a 
curiosity  shop,  with  each  or  as  many  States 
represented  as  possible.  Please  describe  the 
different  varieties  of  shells  found  near  the 
river  or  seashore;  to  some  of  the  Cousins  some 
of  these  may  seem  very  simple,  as  you  have 
been  used  to  seeing  them  all  your  lives  but 
others  like  myself  would  think  them  curiosities. 
If  Uncle  Mark  has  no  objections  1  will  give  you 
a  little  history  and  description  of  the  great 
Washington  Co.  gas  well  that  has  been  burn¬ 
ing  over  a  year,  the  light  ol'  which  can  be  seen 
for  4fl  or  DU  miles.  Hoping  you  will  excuse 
such  a  long  letter  I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  uiece,  Fannie  May. 

[Uncle  Mark  would  be  much  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  account  of  the  great  burning  gas  well. 


them,  tearing  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the 
leaves  to  come  through  the  paper.  It  kept 
the  soil  nrouud  the  plants  moist,  and  those 
that  I  treated  so  did  twice  as  well  as  the 
others.  I  want  to  get  as  many  runners  or 
sets  as  1  can  from  the  strawberry  plants  Mr. 
Hale  sent  me.  Should  I  allow  them  to  bear 
fruit  or  should  the  blossoms  be  picked  off? 

Yours  truly.  Allie  W. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

[Pick  off  the  blossoms  by  all  means. — U.  M.] 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: — 
More  than  the  stipulated  six  months  have 
passed  since  my  last  letter  to  the  Rural, 
though  it  was  uot  from  a  disinclination  to 
write  that  my  pen  lay  idle,  but  from  a  number 
of  hindrances,  the  most  unpleasant  of  them  be¬ 
ing  sickness,  so  1  feel  myself  partly  excusable; 
yet  1  fear  we  Cousins  are  not  so  prompt  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duties  as  wo  generally  expect 
others  to  be,  a..d  would,  no  doubt,  feel  impa¬ 
tient  were  the  Rural  as  irregular  in  its  week- 
13'  visits  as  we  arc  in  writing  to  it.  The  Ru¬ 
ral’s  gift  of  seeds  were  received  some  time 
ago,  aud  1  quickly  laid  claim  to  the  flower  seeds, 
not  forgetting  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rural 
for  them.  Please  accept  thanks.  1  was  unable 
to  plant  them  until  a  few  days  ago.  Upon 
opening  the  package  I  found  some,  to  me,  new 
and  odd-looking  seeds.  1  shall  await  their  ap¬ 
pearance  above  ground  with  deep  interest,  and 
hope  that  in  this  case  my  “great  expectations” 
will  not  prove  small  realizations,  as  they  so 
frequently  do.  1  believe  every  flower-loving 
Cousin  will  sympathize  with  me  when  I  tell 
them  that  the  hitter  cold  of  last  Winter  rob¬ 
bed  me  of  all  m.y  house-plants  except  one  Be¬ 
gonia.  I  had  lost  some  plants  before,  but  last 
Winter’s  loss  so  discouraged  rue,  I  hardly  have 
the  heart  to  undertake  the  care  of  a  box-plant 
again,  unless  it  might  be  an  Oak-grub,  orsoine- 
tliing  of  equal  hardiness,  until  1  have  a  more 
safe  place  to  keep  them  iu.  1  must  say’  a  good 
word  for  the  Madam  Manlier  Rose,  as  it  with¬ 
stood  the  unusual  cold  of  last  Winter,  standing 
iu  the  open  ground  without  protection  while 
ail  the  rest  of  our  Tea  Roses  were  either  killed 
down  to  the  ground  ur  outright.  1  started 
some  slips  from  it  last  Fall  and  they  are  all 
growing  finely.  I  also  put  down  some  grape 
cuttings  about  two  mouths  ago.  Their  buds 
are  swelling  aud  I  think  they  will  live,  but  1 
should  be  glad  il'  Unde  Mark  would  tell  me 
how  to  care  for  them,  as  I  know  nothing  of 
grape-culture  and  am  desirous  of  information. 
Uncle  Mark,  your  proposal  to  the  artist 
members  of  the  Club  to  send  designs  for  a 
new  heading  to  the  Youth’s  Department  does 
not  seem  to  have  received  much  attention.  I 
am  no  artist  and  could  not  hope  to  contribute 
anything  suitable,  but  enclose  a  few  draw¬ 
ings  merely  to  show  that  your  kindness  is  ap¬ 
preciated  hy  an  Oregon  girl;  and  I  hope  we 
may  soon  hear  from  the  artist  members.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  alJ  a  pleasant  aud  prosperous  Summer, 
1  am  ver3r  respectfully, 

T .inn  Co.,  Oregon.  Florence  L.  Brown. 

[The  grape  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings 
which  ma}r  be  made  iu  the  Fall,  during  prun¬ 
ing.  Select  stout,  vigorous  shoots  and  cut  up 
into  pieces  having  three  or  four  buds.  The 
cuttings  should  bo  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
long,  aud  cut  close  below  the  lower  bud.  The 
cuttiugs  may  be  made  so  that  the  lower  bud 
may  be  ou  part  old  wood,  as  these  kinds  root 
easier  than  buds  on  new  wood.  Either  bury 
the  cuttings  iu  well-drained  soil  until  the  next 
Spring  or  put  iu  moist  sand  in  a  cool  cellar. 
Place  the  upper  ends  downward.  In, the 
Spriug  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  pre¬ 
pare  the  cutting  l*d  in  light.,  rich  soil,  pul¬ 
verizing  well  to  about  one  foot  deep.  Make 
a  trench  along  the  length  of  the  bed,  deep 
enough  to  plant,  the  cuttings  iu,  so  that  the 
upper  buds  will  be  just  even  with  the  surface 
aud  have  the  cuttings  one  or  two  inches  apart, 
iu  the  row,  the  rows  being  three  feet  apart. 
Press  the  soil  around  them  firmly  aud  then 
mulch  with  sawdust,  leaf-mold  or  some  such 
substance.  At  the  eud  of  one  year’s  growth  they 
may  be  transplanted  to  the  vineyard.  In  the 
Vineyard  the  rows  should  lie  six  feet  apart,  but 
the  distance  apart  of  the  vines  in  the  rows, 
varies;  slow-growing  varieties  may  be  planted 
six  feet  apart,  rapidly-growing  ones  eight  to 
ten  feet  apart.  The  plants  should  be  well 
rooted.  Do  not  allow  but  one  shoot  to  grow 
the  first  Summer,  but  allow  the  laterals  to 
grow  on  this  shoot,  in  the  Fall  prune  the 
young  viuc  back  to  three  buds  if  it  has  grown 
well ;  to  one  or  two  if  small.  Thanks  for  the 
drawings. — Uncle  Mark.] 


PROFESSOR 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  must  tell  you  of 
such  an  agreeable  surprise  to-day.  You  iiiu>r 
remember  I  have  told  you  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  farmer  D.  Now  sunshine  beams 
upon  us  and  its  first  fruits  appeared  upon  our 
table  in  the  form  of  a  bountiful  bowl  of  ripe 
strawberries,  luscious  aud  sweet.  YVe  en¬ 
joyed  the  Crystal  City  berries  very  much. 
We  had  expected  to  regale  a  little  transplant¬ 
ed  bride  who  comes  from  the  same  region 
where  our  plants  grew — Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
It  will  be  some  time  lie  fore  the  same  variety 
will  ripen  there  as  the  trees  have  just  com¬ 
menced  to  bud.  I  write  this  to  encourage 
others  to  patronize  Mr.  Green,  so  kind  and 
fair  in  all  his  dealings.  The  raspberries  are 
loaded  with  bloom,  I  cannot  remember  the 
names,  except  Tyler,  Turner  and  Cuthbert. 
All  give  promise  for  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
When  the  Cooley  Creamer  comes,  and  it  will 
soon  be  on  the  way,  step  in.  Undo  Mark,  and 
take  tea  with  berries  at  “Aunt  Hester’s.” 

[Aunt  Hester  must  know  that  all  such  kind 
invitations  are  oul3rau  aggravation  to  liide 
Mark,  when  he  can’t  indulge.  But  if  U.  M. 
cannot  perhaps  somebody  else  can  take  his 
place.  Thanks. — U.  M.] 


fftOSPHATfc 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading;  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 


I  n  Mottles  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  llorslord  Almanac  aud  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II. SI.  ANTIION  V.AfUt  lot)  and  1U2  Reade  bt.,N.  V- 


'sB^sSsam 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  received  the  seeds 
which  3’ou  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  al¬ 
though  I  do  uot  think  I  deserved  them,  as  I 
have  had  but  one  letter  in  print  though  my 
name  has  been  on  the  roll  for  two  or  three 
3rears  or  more,  but  receiving  those  flower 
seeds,  which  I  shall  value  very  highly,  has  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  write.  I  am  very  fond  of 
flowers  and  of  raising  them  from  the  seed.  I 
have  some  handsome  Pansies  now  iu  blossom; 
they  wore  budded  when  the  snow  molted  off 
from  them.  Every  Rural  Cousin  ought  to 
have  (if  they  have  not  already)  a  bed  of  Pan¬ 
sies;  they  flower  so  early  and  are  so  easily 
cared  for.  Carnation  Pinks  are  flowers  that 
I  am  also  fond  of.  I  like  to  raise  vegetables, 
too,  and  1  think  it  is  so  nice  to  have  u  plenty 
of  all  common  varieties.  I  will  write  no 
more  this  time  for  fear  my  letter  will  be  too 
long  to  print.  Your  niece, 

Kelloggsville,  N.  Y.  R.  C. 


S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO. 

Kennett  Square.  Pa.,  ano  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS  StLF- 
_ Loading,  Seli--Dumpinq  8oraper. 


Dear  Cousins.—!  am  glad  I  am  back,  so 
that  1  can  write  again.  How  have  you  been 
these  three  months?  J  t  is  as  long  as  that,  since  1 
have  written  an  ything  for  this  column.  Spring 
has  at  last  arrived.  I  suppose  you  have  all 
got  your  seeds  started  loug  ago.  Now  comes 
the  time  of  transplanting,  a  most  critical  period 
in  floriculture.  If  your  boxes  are  two  or 
three  inches  deep  aud  a  foot  or  more  wide, 
by  talcing  the  sides  off,  aud  then  the  ends,  the 
dirt  is  freed  from  the  Ihix,  aud  you  can  easily 
separate  the  seedlings  by  jarring  the  bottom, 
which  loosens  the  dirt,  and  they  will  fall  apart. 
Take  the  seedlings  out  carefully,  aud  trans¬ 
plant  into  the  garden.  When  they  arc  in  the 
ground,  wet  slightly;  it  is  better  to  wet  them 
two  or  three  times  than  to  drown  thorn  out 
with  one  heavy  wetting.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  iu  the  evening  than  au>T  other  part  of  the 
day.  They  should  be  kept  covered  from  the 
sun  for  three  or  four  days.  Look  out  for 
heavy  showers;  have  boxes  to  cover  them  up. 
1  lost  a  great  mauy  3’oung  plants  Tuesday 
morning  (theHth  of  May)  when  a  heavy  shower 
occurred,  by  their  being  washed  out,  and  then 
drying  lip.  If  3’ou  have  any  Lilies  do  not  sep¬ 
arate  them  for  four  years,  and  you  will  have 
more,  larger  ones  and  they  will  last  longer 
thau  if  separated  of  teller.  1  always  separate 
and  plant.  Lilies  in  the  Fall.  I  have  planted 
them  in  the  Spring  and  they  flowered,  came 
up  year  after  year  aud  did  nut  have  another 
flower.  Why?  Because  I  planted  them  in  the 
Spring.  If  you  are  only  going  to  get  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  Seeds,  the  following  are  all  good 
varieties,  and  rail  be  obtained  at.  any'  seed 
store  for  that  sum:  Portulaca,  Phlox,  Petunia. 
Mignonette,  Poppy,  Sweet  Pea,  Zinnia,  Mari¬ 
gold,  Heliotrope,,  Lautana,  Larkspur,  Dian- 
thus,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Clarkia,  Calliopsis, 
Balsam,  Sweet  Alyssuin.  Don  Folinno. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  have  just  received 
the  seeds  you  sent  me  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  them.  I  hope  T  shall  have  better 
luck  thau  I  did  with  the  melon  seeds  you  sent 
last  year.  Only  two  of  them  came  up  and  they 
bore  no  melons.  1  am  going  to  try  to  have 
some  strawberries,  raspberries  aud  currants 
this  year.  My  sister  and  I  went  out  one  day  this 
Spring  took  up  u  lot  of  raspberry  plants  aud 
set  them  in  the  garden  and  they  are  doing 
very’  nicely.  Then  I  hud  a  fifty-cent  piece 
a  friend  gave  me,  so  I  sent  it  to  Messrs  Hale 
Bros.,  aud  asked  them  to  send  me  some  plants, 
and  they  sent  me  a  splendid  lot  all  wrapped 
lip  in  oiled  paper.  Papa  laughed  at  me 
when  l  sent  the  money  and  said  I  would  get 
only  two  little  old  strawberry  plants;  but 
when  1  got  them  I  laughed  at  him,  because 
there  were  strawberries,  raspberries,  red, 
black  and  yellow  ones  and  blackberries;  then 
he  helped  me  set  them  out,  and  ahnostevery 
one  is  alive.  The  next  day  after  I  set  them 
out.  it  was  very  warm  aud  dry,  and  I  was 
afraid  the  strawberries  would  die,  so  I  took 
some  pieces  of  brown  paper  aud  put  over 
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Uncle  Mark: — Seeing  that  my  last  letter 
didn’t  find  its  way  into  the  paper  it  must  have 
found  its  way  into  the  waste  basket,  so  I  will 
try  and  do  better  this  time.  Father  has  Liken 
the  Rural  three  years.  We  live  ou  a  farm 
of  100  acres  seven  utiles  from  the  village.  We 
had  a  severe  Winter  aud  it  is  cold  yet.  Our 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  did  nicely;  the  Gem 
Squash  also  did  very  well.  The  grope  seeds 
have  sprouted.  I  would  like  some  of  your 
Pinks  and  Pansies,  and  any  other  seeds  you 
might  wish  to  send.  1  have  two  brothers  and 
one  sister  living  at  home,  and  one  brother  and 
one  sister  living  in  Dakota. 

From  your  nephew, 

Col.  Co.,  Wis.  John  Weast. 

[If  you  received  the  package  of  seeds  sent 
you  John,  don’t,  forget  to  tell  the  mauy  Cousins 
about  them  next  Fall.  Uncle  Mark.] 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  in 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  nnd  sizes,  suited  U) 
every  capacity,  from  one- 
third  of  mi  acre  to  thirty  five 
in- res  per  day,  prices  ranging 
from  (t'i--)  tO  #8tu0O. 


aSi*  1  .  I-  A.  Hedges,  lifter  testing  it 

with  others,  says  It  Is  the  Best 

- I  t'.vnpiiratnr  tiiaile  It  took  the 

only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  nt  the  St.  Louis  Fair  In  1SS2. 

rar  Full  stock  of  sna  it  mark  its’  sup- 

Plil  ES.  Send  for  iTreulur  to 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — To-day  is  the  21st  of 
May,  time,  exactly  three  o’clock.  It  has  been 
snowing  ever  since  11  o’clock  and  hard  too. 
It  is  quite  a  remarkable  event,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  been  liaviug  a  somewhat  forward 
Spring.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  all  their 
corn  in  aud  some  of  it  is  up.  1  have  a  line 
bed  of  flowers — or  they  would  have  been  in 
the  course  of  time  if  thus  snow  had  not  made 
us  a  call.  The  apple  trees  are  looking  lovely 
now.  They  have  been  in  bloom  for  several 
<lays.  I  would  like  to  go  and  gather  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  blossoms  if  it  would  only  quit  snowing 
long  enough.  The  Lilacs  are  drooping  their 
heads  down  almost  to  the  ground  under  their 
heu V)’ load  of  snow.  The  wheat  is  promising 
a  pretty  fair  crop,  Oats  are  up  nicely  in  fact 
everything  looks  comparatively  prosperous  in 
spite  of  its  ghostly  covering.  M.  s. 

Stryker,  O. 


EiulitbiY  Howard  Sis..  SI,  Louis  31o„I),  S  .  A 


VICTOR 

Double 
y-  ->  Haller 


$IOOO  REWARD 


ClOV<  r 


mmllni 

NiMvark  Murhlncri'o.  Xewnrk.  \V 
O.  Kormvrly  lit*  Huip’ntownl^^j^ 
A gf.  luip.  Mf*.  Co.,  llngurnown,  Mil 


Bushels 


LYON&HEALY 


Stale  &  Monroe  Sts., Chicago.  .^3 

Will  Mrn»J  pr*’Wbl'l  to  *ny  addr***  ifielr  sir 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  /  o 

for  JdWr-,  GO  LriKmsIisfxl  •  ^ 

of  1  ii-lruiiipnl-.  But  14,  Cnp*  lklu.t^ 
F.pauUU,  Cap  L*ui|*. 

S*»ndH  |>rtm»  MjJOf1*  Sl*lT',  nwi 
Hit.,  .Sundry  IWmt  Outfit* 

M  a  Ur  Uli,  *1  u  Include.*  In -miction  and  E*- 
for  Amiuur  K  amt  a  Catalogue' 
ot  Cku*  ~  Hand  Miuiu 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  afraid  that, 
judging  from  the  number  of  letters  from  the 
Cousins  you  will  have  quite  a  number  to  ex¬ 
pel  from  your  ranks.  I  know  l  am  one  of  the 
dilatory  ones,  as  we  were  all  to  write  at  least 
twice  a  year.  1  suppose  Uncle  means  for  us 
to  write  in  the  Spring  and  tell  what  we  are 
going  tei  do,  aud  then  write  again  in  the  Fall 
aud  tell  what  we  have  done,  whether  success 
or  failure.  [That’s  just,  it.  Uncle  Mark].  My 
garden  last  season  was  a  success  taking  all 
together,  but  somepjants  might  have  done  bet¬ 
ter.  But.  we  can’t  expect  everything  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  one  season,  as  some  lands  of  vegeta 
tables  do  best  iu  w  et  weather  while  others  do 
best  in  dry  weather.  For  instance:  last  sea¬ 
son  it  was  very  wet,  aud  we  uever  had  such 
radishes,  beets,  onions,  celery,  cabbages  aud 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  May  1?  I 
am  nine  years  old.  I  live  iu  Spring  Valley, 
Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Cerise  E.  A.  Carman. 

[Why,  of  course  you  can.  Uncle  Mark  is 
only  too  glad  to  have  you.  It  is  said  that 
Bergen  County  is  a  great  place  for  experi¬ 
menting  iu  farming,  especially  near  Spring 
Valley,  so  if  you  can  tell  us  au3’thiug  about  it 
Uncle  Mark  and  the  Cousins  would  be  much 
pleased.— U.  M.] 


by  iv.ilohiutiki're.  ->y  mail  25<J.  Oiroulars 
fr.-.-  I.S.  Bun  H.v  Oo.. I)i>rSt..  N.Y. 


OUR  OUT  OTf  ENGINC 
.  a  Fort 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

Chambersburfl,  Pa, 


iJieatc  Mention  tUit  Paper..) 
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PERSONALS. 


^mplcmctttsi  and  gjtlachittcry 


JmpUmeuth  and  ittacHiaety 


PtecelliMcous'  <3nUcvti,$tny 


Governor  Butler’s  son  Paul  is  making  a 
bicycle  tour  of  England. 

General  Joseph  E.  Jolmston  is  taking  a 
rest  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Senator  Anthony  has  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  ride  in  the  open  air. 

Patrick  Joseph  Percy  Tynan  is  the  complete 
name  of  “  Number  One.’’ 

Mr.  Bingham,  Minister  to  Japan,  intends  to 
return  home  and  re-enter  Ohio  polities. 

The  Rev.  George  Gladstone,  a  brother  of 
the  English  Premier,  is  traveling  in  California. 

Mr.  »St  John,  ex-Govoruor  of  Kansas,  is 
afflicted  with  some  wicked  ueighhoi’s,  who 
tried  to  burn  his  dwelling  house  at  Olathe,  the 
other  day. 

Governor  O’Neal  and  his  whole  family,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  State  officers  of  Alabama, 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Polk,  the  widow  of 
Ex-president  Polk,  at  Nashville. 

Ex  Cadet  Whittaker’s  father,  James  Whit¬ 
taker,  died  in  Kershaw  County,  S.  C.,  the 
other  day,  leaving  about  $8,000  in  money 
and  an  improved  farm.  He  was  once  a  slave. 

The  late  Dr.  Glenn’s  debts  have  been  paid 
by  the  administrator  of  his  estate  and  Mrs. 
Glenn  takes  possession  of  the  Colusa,  Cal., 
farm.  The  wheat  crop  from  that  farm  this 
year  is  expected  to  yield  §700,000. 

Mrs.  Johnstone,  the  widow  of  General  Al¬ 
bert  Sidney  Johnstone,  though  living  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  will  be  present  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  monument  to  her  husband  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  during  the  coming  Summer. 


MEADOW  KINO 


The  best  in  the  market.  Price  $12.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  R.  H.  AL1.EN  &  CO., 

Box  370.  189  and  191  Water  St..  New  York.  » 


f  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS ! 

Nearly  a  Million  to  *«*le<*t  from,  collected  by 
on.  uwtt  barer*  In  the  market*  of  the  worbl. 
Or***  UimmIa.  >ilkn.  BmiuwI**  Trliiuitin^  Honlery, 
rp!»ol Ht<‘ry«  Fancy  Luillcs*  Drc Cloak*, 

t*«v!pr*Tci»r»  Tie*,  l.uci***,  fconl*'  Ffirfllolilng  Good*, 
Koy%*  and  GlrN*  Oi»tfH*s  «kc.  Samples,  iofor- 
nin-tinn,  Nod  “  SUOPI'ING  OrfDK  '*  f|r«  mj  nppllrntion. 

COOPKKA  «IN  %|W,  mb  A  bucket  Phlluda, 
Gjr*Plca*e  317  *  u»re  you  saw*  thu  Advertisement. 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 

<5^  «  SPRINGFIELD' 0 


[kudcw  mwg 


MA2HJFACTCJLEB3  OF  7QS 


MPDEAD'W 

POTATO  BUGS 

™  WANTED  b, 


IR0U  TUBBIHE 


Majt.fooj 
—  ^miHsrirnr/.  J 


Mowing  Machine 


Jn  ail  that  coea  to  make  up  a  crowing:  Machine,  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  no  eqnaL  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  in  tile  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 


Swttync’a  Pilh-Iniportant  to  the  Sick. 

Symptoms  Indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death!  Symptoms  are,  impure 
blood,  costlvencss.  Irregular  appetite,  headache,  soar 
belching.  soreness  in  hack,  breast  and  side,  heart 
pains,  giddiness,  bad  color  to  stools  and  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations,  yidlnw  skin.  “  S WAYNE'S 
PILLS  cure  by  gently  removing  all  corrupt,  matter, 
regulating  and  nourishing  rho  system.  ‘£1  cents,  box 
ofSO  pills:  i  boxes,  si.  At  druggist*  or  by  mail.  DR. 
SWAYNE  K  SUN, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

BATTLE  in  the  Wind 

ALSO,  THK 

m&A  buckeye 

.rvXa,  FORCE 


Embodies  all  the  esseutial  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  is  a  .single-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  A  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
Truman  •.burg,  X.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


ilftt  apulMatotts 


;  Never  Preeree  In 
Winter  Time.' 
Send  for  oor 

t’iiTulare  and 
Price  LUL. 


No  other  complaints  are  so  insiduous  in  their  at¬ 
tack  as  those  affecting  the  throat  and  lungs;  none  so 
trifled  with  by  the  majority  of  sufferers.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  cough  or  cold,  resulting  perhaps  from  a  trifling 
and  unconscious  exposure,  is  often  but  the  beginning 
of  a  fatal  sickness.  Atkb’s  Cherry  Pxciobal  has 
well  proven  Its  efficacy  in  a  forty  years' fight  with 
throat  and  lung  diseases,  and  should  be  taken  in  all 
cases  without  delay. 

A  Terrible  Conyh  Cured. 

'*  In  18*57  I  took  a  severe  cold,  wnlch  affected  my 
lungs.  I  had  a  terrlhle  cough,  and  passed  night  after 
ulght  without  sleep.  The  doctors  gave  me  up.  X  tried 
ay  SB’s  C’liKJun  Pectoral,  which  relieved  my  lut  gs. 
Induced  sleep,  and  afforded  me  the  vest  necessary  for 
the  recovery  of  my  strength  By  the  continued  use 
of  tin  Pectoral  a  permanent  cure  wa-  effected.  I 
am  now  62  years  old,  hale  and  heart)  .  and  am  satis- 
fled  your  Cherut  Pectoral  saved  me. 

Horace  Kaibbrothkr." 
Rockingham.  Yc.,  July  15,  ’884 
*•  I  have  used  A  ybr's  (.'usury  pectoral  In  my  fam¬ 
ily  for  everal  years, and  don«U  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  the  most  effectual  remedv  fox  coughs  aiui  colds  we 
have  ever  tried.  Yours  truly.  A.  J.  Crank." 

Lake  Crystal,  Minn..  March  12. 1SS2. 

"  I  ha  ve  suffered  for  eight  years  from  Bronchitis, 
and  after  trying  many  remedies  with  no  success,  I 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  AVer's  Ctixm.  r  Pectoral 
By  India.  Kiss.,  April  5. 1882  Joseph  Walden  " 

'*  I  cannot  say  enough  In  praise  of  AVer's  Cherrt 
Pectoral  believing  as  [  do  that  but  for  its  use  I 
should  long  since  have  died  front  lung  troubles 
Pnlestlne,  Texas,  April  22.  UK4  E  Braodok.” 

No  case  of  an  affection  of  the  throat  or  lungs  exists 
which  cannot  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of  AVer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  It  will  always  cwre  when  the 
disease  is  not  already  beyond  the  control  of  medicine. 

Dr.J.C.  AVER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Here  You  Haye  It! 


aua  ^ountj. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PUKE  it  RED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  Til  E  U  (IRU). 


>i  "WtltY&TO S3 

<•  UtlEA*.  . 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES.  PKRCHERON  NORMAN 
HORN  US,  TROTTiXCI  UKKU  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

'  >Ur  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 

mr.  . .  iti  breeding  and  importing  Uirye 

''■<>!  leonona,  our  ortunltyol  I'OtrutaringdW'rrenl  breed*, 
loir  i trier#,  because  of  rotenl  of  hiurinnu  and  low  rale* 

<>r  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Coriesiondence 
solicited. 

A'ty  W  Eli  tj  Blt.OTHBB.S, 
3PRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Makes  Education  free  and  Self -Instruction  co*i/. 
Learn  to  write,  spell  and  punctuate;  aim.  English 
Grammar  at  the  same  time  hy  a  new  and  natural 
system.  More  learned  In  a  day  Ilian  in  n  month  by 
the  old  method.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  SI. 
Agents  wanted.  I  iberal  term...  Stalls  nt  sight. 

E.  R.  PRLTON  &  CO..  £A  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hoar,  combi Ued  with  a  preSB  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty-five  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  fall  to  scud 
for  our  New  Illusi  rated  Catalogue  of  ulder  Machinery, 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION. 

lliggtiiiuin.  C’t.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


HOW  TO  U/IICAT 

raise  nn  ca  i 

Send  for  circular,  entitled 

1. REVOLUTION  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 


Address  John  HxMiLTOS.State  College,  Centre  Co.,Pa' 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


THE  S<NEW”BIRDSELL 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


£et&»,  tfiaot  &c 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  AND  CELERY  PLANTS. 
—Essex  Pigs  and  Cots  wold  Sheep.  Prices  very  low. 
Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WALLS  ORANGE  POTATO,  5  lbs,  $1.,  One 
half  peek,  $1-25;  Peck.  Early  Kent  20ets  ,  per  Ih. 

by  Express.  JAMES  LIl’PINCOTT,  J  R„ 

Mount  Holly,  N.  .1. 


1 - -  60  Different  De¬ 

sign*;  iilrd,  Florid,  Gold  Panel,  German,  Krench- 
1  till  inn  and  Oriental  X  lev**,  *n  mnier,  **  taler,  moon, 
n»nr4oc  nil  la  buutifkl  <-»i|.ir*  oa  wupertia^ 

•nunrlot  bowl,  »ilh  y.n.-.-i»mr  In  Ikn-  .v  tttitil  type,  iOe.  A  30 
pier  Mlustr.vst  Nw«  l.bt  t«nt  with  h  "rdrr.  Agents 
xnuke  •■Ojirr  *-ent.  (  nil  pAMa-ulsr,  .wei  ■  etmtlr.  f nr  3c,  -.taEun. 

LAWTON  PKlNTiNU  CO.,  Norl  lil'ord.  Conn, 


W  ell  simile. I  Pigs,  „f  Finest  Stack,  two  to  three 
mouth*  old.  Honrs  and  Sows  not.  nkln.  Also  a  few  8 
to  J  months  old.  Early  orders  are  solicited  ns  Spring 
Pigs  are  now  In  great  demand.  Also  COTS  WOLD 
and  Sul  rilbow.N  Slienp  and  Lambs  or  Host  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Some  Extra  Fine  Handsome  Scotch 
(  oiiey  shepherd  Pups.  8  and  ill  weeks  old,  uow  ready 
to  oulp. 

IStirpoe’s  Farm  Annual  mailed  free,  Write  for 
prices  or  what  you  dcMitv  In  purchase.  Address 

\v.  altei:  m  a  co., 

1*1* i lutlel pliia,  I* a. 


MSjBLEY&CO. 

IfTURNIP 


<11  ni\A  X BW  STYLES  Gold  Reveled  Edge  and 
I  I  U  111  Chronto  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
n  n  II  \  largest  variety  and  lowest  prices.  50 
till  II  U  0  chronio*  with  name  10c.;  a  present  With 
each  order.  Clinton  Bros.  A  Co.,Cliutonv!Ue.  Conn. 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


a  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  *5  , outfit 
free.  Addre**  B.  BALLET  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Cleans  Ready  l'or  Market 
'It  realied. 


ASSIUS  XI.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas 
M.  Gibbs.  106 Sycamore  St.,  Cin'tL  O.,  or  44  W.R. 
St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y„  418  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


y-sf^r/NEW  CROP 
READY 
•  IN  JULY. 

^?HiramSibley&Co 

179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

\  >  EOCHKSTKU,  }J.  Y. 

200-206  Randolph  St.Chicago,  HI 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

_  ULU  rUT'L  Ei  KU-liUK)UL\(i 


i.er  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  85  free 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Port  laud,  Me. 


3Seal  tftftatr 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 
AND 

PRICE  LIST 


A  »  K.*-.v.  *  uu,  . . .  A-uy  made.  Costly 

Outfit  free.  Address  Tncc  .t  Co..  Augusta.  Me 


FOR  SALE 


New  1 18841  Chromo Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
10c.  post  paid.  Geo.  L.  Rkkd  &  Co..  Nassau,  N.  Y 


Ono  of  tne  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
Farms  In  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  Is  situated 
partly  within  the  City  of  Monroe,  with  a  wide  front, 
adorned  with  Kims  and  Maples,  on  t lie  historic  River 
Knit-in  and  extending  buck  embracing  '.M<>  acres, 
rhi'rts  are  upou  It  two  Kar in-houses,  flue  Farm  uud 
-lock.  Barns,  ..u  KJegnut  and  Commodious  Mansion 
bnili  of  itrlek,  of  modern  architecture,  and  a  flue 
brick  Horse  Horn  to  correspond. 

4  ln»  beautiful  Mansion  fronts  on  the  River  Raisin, 
and  the  Garden,  Shrubbery  and  Orchard  are  of  rare 
excellence. 

I’  m  ocauty,  lualthfulness  and  dodrableutws  of  lo- 
ealion  those  promises  are  unsurpassed. 

Full  Information  can  be  imd  of 

G.  WING,  Monroe.  Midi. 


WEST  BUMING  MANILLA 

This  water-proof  m«t.  ttul  roseiulilvstin.iiOAther.iaased 
for  roofs,  out-ide  waits  .it  buitiltags.  and  itenide  in  pines 
of  plaster.  C*tiliyae  A  III  U  C  A  V  9  P  ft 
uuiplesfree.LKstiib.lai6)  W«  II.  1  fl  I  &  uU)  *>.  J. 


THREE  SPRING  WAGON 


Resides  mnnuiactuniig  the  ••  eW*  l.iiostdl 
Clover  HllUer,  fOT  which  we  lot  e  the  Bote  right, 
we  make  a  specialty  of  TURKU  SPRING  and 
HALF  FLA  IKhltM,  or 

COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  tuici  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress 


A  IS 6.-.  DOTTLE 

nult'-i  t»  dolma,  Uorr 


oV?c?J3l70|et*bUshment  making  »  SPECIAL 
ot  ROSENS.  60  LAkCG  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Ntrong  ISM  Ptinte  uuitable  tor 
Immediate  bloom  delivered  salely,  Ud.t^amy  post- 
office.  5  si'Iettdid  varieties,  your  cholco ,  »U  labeled, 
f  • ! J  *2?  I  !>  for  S3 ;  26  for  S4 :  3S  for  S5 ; 

75  for  S 1 01  I OO lor  SI3?  tVeCIVE  n  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Out  NEW  GUIDE,  a  - 

7Y«Mi..ei7t.  <Kr  A<M*.7ll  p|\  *tev*ii*dvll/«*i'ig'iL-yr«m,jf4 
THE  DINCEE  A  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 


Just  the  thing  for  th<-  hayheid.  work¬ 
shop  or  table.  So  belling  or  strainiug. 
Made  front  Dandelion,  Rope,  Giugvr, 
Ac  Obildren  can  drink  tt:  ■•*  j'refer- 
nble  to  ice  water;  dixs  n>-t  intoxicate. 
Package*  of  the  herbs  sent  for  25  «-t.«u 
CHAS.R.i'AUTElGl.owelL.Uiuitt 


TKNRSKK  VALl.KY  FARMS  FOR  SALK.  Some  of 
*  I  he  finest  Ketddenec*  la  the  Valiev,  near  R.  R 

ih| ui re  soon  of  Joh  n  shki.don, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


SOUTH  BEND,  AND 
Wlion  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


KANSAS 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Dronusa  Postal  r„nt 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simple  LANDKKTH  4>?r  i  tntii  t«m  i 


L/ROUP.  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOH  A  SOS’S  ANODV.i  K  LINLMKXT  wUl  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  Giese  terrible  diseases,  and  wtU  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  wo.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  moil.  Don  t  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  ir 
better  than  aura.  L  £■  Jotutaua  A  Co.,  boaxxui.  Kaaa* 
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regulnr’wlth  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  anil  look  well. 
It  Is  bettor  than  pills  anti 
the  usual  purgatives.  Un¬ 
like  them,  it  tines  not  sick¬ 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
Tile  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladles  and  ehll 
tlren  like  It.  Try  a  2S  cent 
box  and  you  will  be  sure 


A  chasm  that  often  separates  friends — sar¬ 
casm. 

The  skilled  burglar  may  not  b<?  wealthy, 
blit  hti  takes  things  easy. 

Marriage  is  a  lottery,  but  we  have  not 
heard  that  love  letters  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  the  mails. 

Isn’t  it  a  little  paradoxical  to  speak  of  a 
man  as  a  crank  when  he  is  so  set  in  his  mind 
that,  you  eun’t  turn  him  '? 

The  mouth  piece  of  the  telephone  may  lie 
perfectly  respectable,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  things  said  against  it. 

Why  is  a  young  man  like  a  kernel  of  corn?” 
asked  a  young  lady.  “Because,”  said  another, 
“lie  turns  white  when  he  pops,” 

A  BAH  SHOT — “J  aim  to  tell  the  truth.” 

Yes,”  interrupted  an  acquaintance,  “and  you 
are  probably  the  worst  shot  in  America.” 

“  What  is  ro  rare  as  a  day  in  June ?”  Well, 
now  and  then  a  dtiy  iu  April  is  decidedly 
underdone,  and  some  of  the  March  days  are 
really  raw. 

“  The  bast  conductor  of  electricity  at  pres¬ 
ent  known  is  silver.”  The  best  conductor  in¬ 
to  “society”  at  present  known  is  gold.  It 
used  to  be  brains. 

“  Whistlers  are  always  good-natured,” 
says  a  philosopher.  Everybody  knows  that 
it’s  the  folks  that  have  to  listen  to  the  whist¬ 
ling  that  get  ugly. 

Ik  a  two-wheeled  wagon  is  a  bicycle,  and 
a  three-wheeled  wagon  a  tricycle,  what  would 
you  call  a  five-wheeled  one?  George:  “A 
V-hicle,  of  course.” 

An  ex-prize-figliter  never  dies.  When  he 
leaves  the  ring  he  opens  a  saloon  and  outlives 
all  his  friends.  And  he  knocks  many  more 
men  out  of  time  in  his  latter  calling  than  ho 
ever  did  in  the  former. 

A  young  man,  while  out  hunting  for  his 
father’s  pig,  accosted  an  Irishman  as  follows: 
“  Have  you  seen  a  stray  pig  about  here  P' 
Pat  responded :  “  Puix,  bow  could  I  tell  a 
stray  pig  from  any  other  ?” 

A  man  at  a  hotel  fell  the  whole  length  of  a 
flight  of  stairs.  Servants  rushed  to  pick  him 
ii]).  They  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  “No,” 
he  replied,  “not  at  all.  I’m  used  to  coming 
down  that  way.  I’m  a  life  insurance  agent.” 

A  CLERGYMAN  recently  asked  a  girl  con¬ 
cerning  her  intended:  “  Is  he  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  carriage  a  consistent  Christian  ?” 
She  replied:  “  In  his  conversation  he  is  veiy 
pious;  but  1  never  saw  him  in  his  carriage  !’ 

“IIow  interesting  these  men  of  letters  are, 
Susan!”  “Do  you  think  so?”  replied  Susan. 
“Now,  I  think  the  letters  of  men  are  much 
more  interesting,”  at  the  same  time  holding 
up  a  dainty-looking  epistle  she  had  received 
from  somebody. 

“Father,”  asked  Willie,  pointing  at  the 
phrase  “double  entoudre,”  “what  does  that 
mean  f”  “  Why,  my  sou,”  replied  the  parent, 
happy  to  exhibit  bis  knowledge  to  the  family 
“  that’s  a  kind  of  gunboat  which  sails  both 
ways;  they  have  two  bows,  you  know,  that’s 
why  they  are  called  double-enders.” 

“That  man  is  a  phrenologist.,  Pat,.”  “A 
pliat ?”  asked  Pat.,  puzzled.  “A  phrenolo¬ 
gist.”  “l’hat’s  that?”  “Why,  a  man  that 
can  toll,  by  feeling  of  the  bumps  of  your  bead 
whftt  kind  of  a  man  you  are.”  “  Bumps  on 
my  head,  is  it  ?”  exclaimed  Pat.  “  Begorra, 
then,  I  should  think  it  would  give  him  more 
of  an  idea  phat  kind  of  a  woman  my  wife  is.” 

“Yon  make  me  think,”  John  Williams 
said,  dropping  upou  a  sofa  lieside  a  pretty 
girl  one  Sunday  evening,  “  of  a  bank  whereon 
the  wild  thyme,  grows.”  “I)o  I  ?’  she  mur¬ 
mured;  “  it  is  so  nice,  but  that  is  pa’s  step  in 
the  hull,  and  unless  you  can  drop  out  of  the 
front  window  before  1  cease  speaking,  you’ll 
have  a  little  wild  time  with  him,  my  own, 
for  lie  loves  you  not.”  His  descent  was  rapid. 

JuHT  down  by  the  stream  where  the  bracken 
grows  rank  she  placed  her  easel,  and  sat  by  it 
sketching  from  nature.  “  Please,  ma’am,  is 
that  me  you’  drawing  milking  that  cow  in  the 
pasture  ?”  “  Why,  yes,  my  little  man}  but  1 
didn’t  know  you  were  looking!”  “’Coz,  if 
that’s  me,”  continued  the  boy,  unmindful  of 
the  artist’s  confusion,  “you  put  me  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cow,  and  I’ll  get  kicked 
over.” 


to  ailopt;it  ns  n  faintly  necessity. 

Solil  by  all  Emigglsls. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


Mr.  Brown,  who  has  gone  into  the  country  to  look  for  board,  sees  a  mad  dog  rushing  down 
the  side-walk  at  him.  Brown  decides  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  It  was  only  Mrs. 
Tomkins  Billy-goat. 


ENSILAGE 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


223^  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 

xs CAPACITY  OF 

Jgggiy  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  Ufitfi 

tr-  Write  for  Circular*.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich,  HI, 


SOUTHERN  SEED  CORN 

For  l'Vrtllnt:  Green  or  to  Put  In  Silo*. 

The  demand  for  this  upochil  kln<l  *i t  corn  Is  very 
brisk,  I'nrthv*  wishing  name  fot  t.hb<  mgu won  s  use 
should  KNOAOlt  rr  at  n.wi;.  Send  for  circular  eon 
tabling  a  lot  of  testimonial*  from  florae*  of  tlio  wiost 
iuliuonthil  farmer*  In  the  land.  One  party  nt-atca 
timt  hi*  grew  17  feet  on*/  Hinrhm  faith;  and  all  nav 
their  cows  a  to  it  nil  up  clean,  otfttk*  and  all.  Eaen 
sack  contains  2m  bushel*.  Price  $l.T>  per  bushel, 
which  Includes  cost  of  sack.  Live  Agents  wanted. 

BURRELL  &  WHITMAN. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  . 


St  000  SAVED 

In  unixs  anil  Fences  by 
the  u«c  of  kOCK  S  Ito- 
PORVED  TETHERS,  for  teth¬ 
ering  i horses,  or 
other  mil  noil*  In  oas 
(itri'S.  No  fences  needed, 
ill  I  the  miihi  e  grass  mil 
ig.ed.  Scud  for  Circular 
u  reduced  Price-list.  Ad 
dress  EUGENE  ROCK,  GU  N 
llEAb,  Queens  Go.,  N.  Y. 


MOLINE  ROAD  CART 


ItlOLINE,  III. 

The  only  practical  spring  that  absolutely 
overcomes  the  mot  ion  of  the  horse. 

[-gF"  Bend  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


HERRINCTON  POTATO  DIGGER. 

Dots*  Good  Work  lu  ull  kinds  of  soil.  — S 

Also  THE  CELEBRATED  CLIPPER 
M  MOWING  MACHINE, 


With  100  under  cultivation;  all  susceptible  of  tillage 
Peep.  Rich.  Fertile  Soli. 


Farm  has  a  good  eight-room  House,  Stabling  for 
eight  horses,  and  oilier  necessary  out -bill  Id  lugs. 
Orchard  of  about  810  young,  thrifty  trees,  all  finely 
located  and  well  watered,  TC,  miles  northwest  front 
Girard,  Kan.,  a  city  of  over  5, loo  population.  A  great 
Bargain.  School  and  Church  within  half  mile. 
Depot  only  four  tulles  distant.  Excellent  water. 

For  price  and  terms  address 

A.  UNDERWOOD.  Owner, 

GIRARD,  KAN. 


which  has  no  superior.  Send  for 
catalogues  auu  prices. 


S  A  l,T-<  i  LA  ZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  Tor  CULVERTS 
and  SLUICES  In  ROADWAYS. 


Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 


-"PHE  excellences  of  the  E8TEY  ORGAN  may  not 
“*■  lie  told  in  nn  ordinary  advertisement  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  went  free,  containing  engrav- 
tngH  from  photographs  of  elegant  styles,  with  full 
description,  is  more  satisfactory. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO..  Brattloboro.  Vt. 


JOHN  liYTII  A  SONS,  lliidulo,  IV.  1 


HOTCHKINcfc  WILDER 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINK 


ENGINE 
WORKS / 


ATLAS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A 

t  manufacturers  otr 


Blau  ngnuAuunwo  v*  .  ^ 

STEAM  ENGINES.** 
_ _  and  BOILERS.  I 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES 


tNDlANAPOUSJNO. 


Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y  . 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


lift  crjiinl  \ 

. . .  _  _ . .  very  oorlail 

Studv  our  Ctiilogup  cunrfMlIjr,  with  u«* 

,U,  ...  run,,.,.,.  . . ..... . ....  ......... . .  ir  Crop.  K'>*r»ntr«l  u,  tiller  cl  eieryoDe  wnr.ln*  t 

*n  I.liln.a,  fn-e,  apoo  rcoelpt  »f  t«'>  n»n„  «  of  Drink  ban  ,  timjt lnl*r*rt«d  In  fernitn*  •ml  X»mi'0lne 

P.l#uin#a  ami  SB. I*-  Matilifutlirnn  Ull!  i'UDPL  Jf  4J«<><1*  !  2  4  At  1RO  OfttllArl  IIC  ^L,  I  hlllalll 


Thr  PUtin,  Jr.,  AciHi-DrilUrWhocl-Hopa.  llr»n»p  Htn  •  i*|hmi»*h  Covrrort  -Vo 
Comhlnod  Drill ,  tho  tht*  Honu-llnw  »•  *  Cultivator  mi-1  Hlllor.  »ih1  a*  A  unlvcrmij  Coherer 

gftplrnpf*  040nnt.  Effort!  tn  lx*  wlthoul  OUT  ldbor-iAVtop  tOOtfl.  f‘  *  *  I  ~~~ 

alogu©,  with  40  PDgr»vlnK»  and  ohitpicr  on  proper  Onltjulloft  of  Crop*  gt»*r»ntr<  1 1*»  tmerei 
to  joar  OL  -  - 1  - - -  -I - -  ----r  *  -  -  - 

A  UO,,  P»tcuiec*  »ud  Hole  Manufacturer*  of  ttio  Jr  uww  i*‘  *•*' 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDRR,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Cun  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  cure  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

IU  A  It  I  E.  TODD  tl  HARD, 

Uor.  Nunhuu  A  Liberty  Sis.  Nt*w*Y  orb 

Mend  f-ir  Price-list, 

OU  B  GOODS  ARK  Sl>l.l>  BY  FIRST  CLASH  DEALERS 


Our  10- Horse  Spiirlt  Arresting  TltrcMhinu 
Engine  bus  cut  If i, (MO  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  III  hours. 
W  ill  burn  wood  ij  l'eel  long,  coni,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  forl'rlce  List  and  Catalogue  “A." 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Pox  Ml.  Corning,  N.  Y 
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<Il)e  i) or  1)5 man. 


AT  PLAY. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOME¬ 
STEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


The  reverse  of  repose  is  generally  said  to  bo 
work:  but  what  kind  of  work,  outside  the 
supreme  exertion  of  some  critical  moment, 
ever  calls  forth  such  energy,  such  strain  of 
muscle,  such  eagerness  and  excitement  of 
mind,  such  forethought,  caution  and  anxiety, 
as  are  developed  in  vigorous  play?  The  rush 
and  enthusiasm  of  battle  cun  alone  compare 
with  the  fervor  of  play  in  exciting  physical 
force,  but  the  rush  and  enthusiasm  of  battle 
fall  short  of  piay  in  stimulating  mental  activity. 
Indeed  muscular  play  is  closely  akin  to  light  ing, 
in  man  and  beast,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  trial  of  strength  and  skill  begun  in 
play  by  thu  couple  of  steers  here  depicted, 
will  end  in  ill-blood  and  buttle.  Both  are 
“  heeled  ”  for  light,  and  in  moments  of 
excitement  the  quadruped  as  well  as  the 
bipod  brute  is  apt  to  make  the  most  hurt¬ 
ful  use  of  his  weapons. 

THE  PEDIGREE  QUESTION. 


PROFESSOR  U.  K  MORROW. 


A  pedigree  of  an  animal  is  a  record  of  its 
ancestors.  When  we  speak  of  “Pedigree 
Stock”  wo  usually  refer  to  animals  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed  and  of  whose  ancestry  enough  is 
known  to  entitle  their  pedigrees  to  record  of 
registry  in  a  stud-book  or  herd-book  published 
by  some  society  or  individual  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  breed  to  which  the 
animals  in  question  belong. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
us  to  the  value  of  pedigrees  for  our 
farm  animals.  Generally  animals 
which  can  be  “pedigreed”  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  rules  cur,  out  for  the 
breed  to  which  they  belong,  will  sell 
for  higher  prices  because  of  this 
fact;  sometimes  for  many  times  as 
much  as  they  would  command  if  they 
were  not  eligible  to  record  There 
lias  often  been  justice  in  the  criticism 
that  some  breeders  bought  and  sold 
pedigrees  rather  thuu  animals.  In 
the  ease  of  some  breeds  it  has  been 
not  uncommon  to  find  three  animals 
of  nearly  equal  merit  and  each 
“purebred,”  valued  in  the  proportion 
of  one,  three  and  100,  the  first  being 
unpodigreed,  the  second  buving  uu 
“  unfashionable  pedigree,”  while  the 
third  possessed  a  pedigree  of  an 
especially  fashionable  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
fanners  who  claim  that  there  is  uo 
value  iu  pedigree,  the  only  tost  of 
value  being  the  merit  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  animal.  There  are  those  who 
insist  that  herd-books  and  all  record¬ 
ing  of  pedigrees  are  more  harmful 
than  beneficial.  The  truth  lies  iu 
the  middle  ground.  A  pedigree  gives, 
or  should  give  to  be  satisfactory, 
the  means  of  identifying  the  animal. 

Usually  this  is  done  by  giving  a  name, 
the  color,  distinguishing  marks,  the 
age,  the  add  rets-,  of  the  breeder,  and,  for  con 
vonience  of  reference,  a  number  or  the  page 
of  record.  Identification  thus  made  easy,  a 
list  of  the  ancestors  is  given,  with,  preferably, 
similar  facts  regarding  them,  or  the  menus  of 
determining  those  fuels  by  reference  to  their 
pedigrees,  it  is  impossible  that  any  pedigree 
should  be  literally  complete;  sooner  or  later 
our  knowledge  fails,  liven  were  the  informa¬ 
tion  attainable,  our  patience  in  copying  would 
fail.  Iu  tin'  first  generation  there  are  two 
ancestors;  iu  the  fifth,  82;  in  the  10th,  1,084; 
in  the  20th,  1,082,57(1;  that  is,  if  there  has  been 
uo  breeding  together  of  animals  related  or 
with  common  ancestors.  It  is  practicable  to 
truce  the  descent  of  some  animals  through  20 


generations  in  some  one  lino,  but  no  human 
being  would  think  of  copying  out  ail  the 
crosses,  even  were  they  known  or  knowable. 
The  rules  of  customs  vary  much  in  case  of 
different  breeds,  some  requiring  much  more 
extended  pedigrees  than  do  others. 

The  claim  that  pedigrees  have  value  rests 
on  a  few  fundamental  principles  iu  breeding. 
Insjrection  of  an  animal  enables  us  to  di  eide 
many  points  concerning  it,  but  not  all.  Few 
men  go  so  far  as  to  ignore,  in  selecting  ani¬ 
mals  for  use  or  breeding,  the  basal  Law  that 
usually  like  produces  like,  or  the  offspring 
will  resemble  the  parents.  The  most  vehe¬ 
ment  railer  at  the  folly  of  long  pedigrees  will, 
if  he  be  wise,  value  his  colt  or  calf  the  more 
highly  if  from  a  horse  or  mure  or  cow  or  bull 
of  unusual  merit.  An  untried  colt  may  look 
as  if  bo  could  run  fast,  but  we  all  recognize  the 
increase  of  probability  of  speed,  if  the  sire  and 
dam  were  fast  runners.  We  would  be  sorry 
to  learn  that  a  promising  young  horse  just 
purchased  was  out  of  a  mare  noted  for  vice 
and  uusoundness.  It  hardly  needs  argument 
that,  except  iu  case  of  animals  designed  for 
certain  purposes,  as  immediate  slaughter,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  beginning  of  a  jiedigreo 
— a  knowledge  of  the  parents. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  animals  do  not 
always  resemble  the  parents,  but  may  copy 
the  form  or  other  character  of  some  more 
remote  ancestor.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an 
exceptionally  fine  animal  may  have  been  sired 
by  an  inferior  one,  and  that  the  undesirable 


reproduced  A  satisfactory  pedigree  gives  us 
the  best  attainable  means  of  deciding  whether 
the  ancestry  did  possess  the  qualities  we  desire, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  value  iu  our  choice  of  an 
animal  for  brer-  ling  purposes. 

There  arc  qualities  common  to  the  animals 
belonging  to  any  breed.  Borne  ure  better  than 
others,  but  we  expect  all  Devon  cattle  to  be 
red,  of  medium  size  and  with  peculiarities  of 
form,  horns,  etc.  If  a  pedigree  shows  that  the 
ancestors  of  a  cow  were  pure  Devons,  we  count 
it  certain  that  they  all  had  the  Devon  charac¬ 
teristics  in  reasonable  degree.  If  we  not  only 
know  that  they  were  pure  Devons,  but  also 
that  they  were  all  exceptionally  fine  animals, 
we  properly  give  greater  value  to  the  cow. 
There  are  pedigrees  which  contain  a  long  list 
of  animals  noted  for  excellence.  Such  pedigrees 
are  good  ones,  more  valuable  tlian  those  w  hich 
simply  give  us  evidence  that  an  animal  is 
pure-bred.  There  are  many  pedigrees  which 
show  us  that  an  animal  has  descended  from 
ancestors  bred  by  men  who  had  good  reputa¬ 
tion  as  breeders;  whose  stock  was  generally 
excellent.  These  pedigrees  have  greater  value 
than  those  which  show  that  ancestry  were  bred 
by  men  of  little  or  poor  reputation.  Descent 
from  a  single  famous  ancestor,  even  10  genera¬ 
tions  back,  may  give  additional  value  to  a 
pedigree  because  of  the  presumption  raised 
that  the  descendants  of  such  an  animal  would 
be  well  cared  for  and  coupled  only  with  good 
animals.  Usually,  however,  it  is  much  more 
important  to  have  the  immediate  ancestors 


their  parents.  For  careful  study  of  a  pedigree 
it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  crosses  before 
one,  as  far  as  it  is  desired  to  carry-  them,  rath¬ 
er  than  to  trace  each  out  separately.  The 
form  of  a  tree — the  animal  in  question  repre¬ 
senting  the  trunk;  the  parents  the  two  branch¬ 
es,  and  these  dividing  indefinitely-  into  pairs — 
is  the  best  form;  or  rather,  such  a  tree  cut 
dowu  and  lying  on  its  side. 

It  is  possible  to  forge  a  pedigree,  but  such 
forgeries  are  generally  easily  detected  by  one 
familiar  with  pedigrees.  It  is  easy  to  give  a 
pedigree  to  an  animal  which  docs  not  belong 
to  it.  The  guard  against  this  is  the  honor 
of  the  breeder.  On  the  truthfulness  of  the 
breeders  wo  must,  finally  depend  in  case  of  an¬ 
imals  closely  resembling  each  other.  Espe¬ 
cially  iu  case  of  those  which  produce  several 
young  at  a  time,  there  are  serious  practical 
difficulties  in  keeping  pedigrees  accurately. 

Fashion  in  pedigrees  has  often  done  great 
harm.  There  has  often  been  undue  import¬ 
ance  given  to  the  stock  of  some  one  breeder  or 
to  the  descendants  of  some  animal;  but  these 
and  other  errors  and  abuses  do  not  make  pedi 
grees  valueless.  A  good  animal  is  the  first 
consideration  in  selecting  breeding  stock:  good 
ancestry  is  the  second,  and  this  is,  ordinarily, 
best  determined  by  a  pedigree.  The  further 
back  w-e  go,  t  ic  less  importance  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  character  of  an  ancestor.  Five 
or  six  generations  of  known  go* xl ancestry  are 
sufficient  for  ail  practical  purposes.  The 
names  of  the  breeders  are.1  impox-tant  as  means 
of  determining  the  correctness  of  the 
pedigree,  and  giving  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  animals 
named;  the  final  test  of  the  value 
of  any  line  of  pedigree  is  the  merit 
of  the  animals  to  which  it  belongs. 
Past  reputation  of  a  family  cannot 
cover  inferiority  in  the  present. 
Present  general  excellence  of  the 
menders  of  any  family  of  animals 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  reputa¬ 
tion  to  their  pedigrees,  A  farmer 
may  easily  attach  too  much  import¬ 
ance  to  pedigrees.  He  may  equally 
readily  make  a  serious  mistake  in 
refusing  to  recognize  their  value 
when  properly  used, 
indust’i  University,  Champaign,  Ill. 
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character  of  the  gnmdsiro  may  reappear  in 
the  offspring  of  the  good-lookiug  home  If 
we  wish  to  breed  pure  white  pigs  we  would  all 
prefer  to  purchase  a  boar  and  sow  known  to 
have  descended  from  white  ancestors  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  rather  than  rely  on  those  of 
whose  ancestors  we  know  nothing.  When  any 
character  lias  persistently  appeared  for  a 
number  of  generations  we  count  it  fixed,  and 
confidently  exjieet  it  to  reappear.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  quality  by  an  animal  does  not 
make  it  certain  that  this  quality  w  ill  bo  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  offspring.  If  it  is  known  that 
all  the  ancestors  of  the  animal  for  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  generations  have  possessed 
this  quality,  it  is  almost  pertain  it  will  be 


832. — From  Life. 

good  than  to  have  famous  remote  ancestors. 
Some  breeds  and  some  families  withiu  breeds 
have  been  greatly  improved  within  recent 
years;  others  have  greatly  deteriorated. 

As  has  been  said,  the  custom  in  recording 
varies  much,  in  Short- horn  pedigrees  the 
custom  is  to  carry  liack  the  pedigree  ou  the 
dam’s  side  alone,  giving  only  the  name  and 
number  of  the  sires.  The  original  design  was 
to  have  the  pedigrees  ot  these  sires  referred  to. 
Iu  practice,  often  no  thought  is  given  to  any¬ 
thing  that  does  not  appear  on  the  written  or 
printed  pedigree.  In  the  lending  Jersey  Herd 
Register  only  the  names  and  numbers  of  sire 
and  dam  are  given.  Reference  must  lie 
made  to  the  record  of  each  of  these  ami  of 


Waste  in  Feeding  Corn. 

The  waste  in  feeding  corn  unless  it 
is  ground  is  very  much  more  than 
most  persons  suppose.  From  recent 
experiments  in  feeding  shelled  corn, 
l  am  satisfied  fully  one-fourth  is 
not  masticated  sufficiently  to  be 
digested,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a 
elt-ar  loss,  so  far-  as  the  gain  of  the 
animal  is  concerned.  Diming  this 
time  the  corn  w  as  scattered  on  the 
dry  ground  or  on  a  plank  floor  so 
that  the  feeding  would  lx1  slow-. 
This  was  the  most  favorable  way  to 
feed  the  corn  except  boiling.  When  boiled 
soft  it  w  ill  digest  although  swallow  ed  w  hole. 
Soaking  will  not  soften  it  enough  to  be  di¬ 
gested  unless  it  Is  masticated  fine,  which  is 
never  the  case.  There  is  quite  a  difference 
between  one-fourth,  and  one-tenth — the 

amount  of  the  miller’s  toll.  Hereafter  l  shall 
not  attempt  to  feed  pigs  old  corn  in  the  kernel 
or  in  the  ear. 

SUGAR  cane  for  figs. 

A  patch  of  sugar  cane  to  cut  off  in  Septem¬ 
ber  to  feed  the  pigs  has  become  a  necessity. 
It  gives  them  a  tine  start  and  makes  the  fatten¬ 
ing  season  ou  coru  much  shorter.  Two  quails 
of  seed  w  ill  plant  cue-fourth  of  an  acre  in 
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drills,  and  this  will  make  feed  enough  to  keep 
twenty  pigs  growing  for  a  full  month.  It  should 
be  cut  at  the  roots  and  scattered  in  the  pas 
ture  twice  a  day.  There  is  nothing  better  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  from  the  cows.  It  can 
be  planted  by  baud,  putting  three  or  four  seeds 
a  short  step  apart  in  the  row,  and  covering 
them  a  half  inch  deep.  The  ground  should  be 
rich  and  as  mellow  and  el*  an  as  possible  As 
soon  as  the  little  plants  appear  scrape  the 
weeds  and  dirt  away  from  them,  which  leaves 
the  rows  plainly  to  be  seen,  It  grows  slowly 
at  first,  but  after  the  scraping  and  cultivating 
it  will  grow  very  fast  and  with  one  more 
dressing  will  take  care  of  itself  The  early 
sugar  cane  may  be  planted  after  t  lie  com  is 
put  iu,  and  it  will  be  in  season.  Thirty-live 
cents  were  paid  for  two  quarts  of  seed  aud  the 
express  charges. 

TWO  MANY  EGGS  AND  TOO  HOT. 

Being  too  greedy,  several  settings  of  eggs 
have  been  lost,  More  were  put  in  the  nests 
than  the  hens  could  cover  and  keep  sufficiently 
warm.  As  the  eggs  are  changed  about  in  the 
nest  by  the  hen,  each  one  in  turn  got  on  the 
outside  where  the  warmth  of  the  br>dy  could 
not  reach  aud  they  were  chilled.  This  is  my 
explanation  of  the  loss.  The  old-fashioned 
notion  was,  when  eggs  were  pipped  and  the 
young  did  not  come  out,  that  the  thunder  did 
the  mischief.  My  idea  has  been  that  when 
tliis  was  the  case  with  aquatic  birds,  it  was 
because  the  skin  under  the  shell  was  made 
tough  by  lack  of  moisture,  which  might  lie 
the  ease  when  duck  or  geese  eggs  were  set 
under  a  hen,  the  hen  not  wetting  her  feath¬ 
ers  when  she  came  off,  as  the  others  would  do. 
I  heard  a  new  explanation  the  other  day  that 
the  trouble  was,  the  eggs  were  kept  too  hot 
and  the  goslings  or  ducklings  were  made 
feeble  on  this  account.  My  informant  said 
that  whenever  hens  were  set  on  duck  or  geese 
eggs,  they  should  be  taken  off  from  the  nest 
every  day  aud  kept  off  long  enough  for  the 
eggs  to  get  quite  cool.  This  was  noticed  and 
when  it  was  done  they  would  always  hatch 
well.  We  have  kuovvn  a  setting  of  eggs  to 
hatch,  although  she  had  left  them  uncovered 
for  34  hours.  A  great  many  eggs  are  doubt¬ 
less  thrown  away  when  found  to  be  cold, 
supposing  they  are  worthless,  when  if  they 
were  wanned  aud  kept  warm  they  would 
hatch.  To-day  a  hen  left  her  nest  and  did 
not  return  to  it  at  all.  After  the  eggs  had 
been  uncovered  for  half  a  day  one  was  found 
to  Is;  partly  hatched,  and  the  hatching  had 
been  done  while  exposed,  but  the  cluck  was 
apparently  dead.  It  was,  however,  put  un¬ 
der  another  hen  aud  in  a  few  horn’s  it  was 
able  to  walk. 

GAPES.  PROFIT. 

A  hundred  chickens  have  died  with  us  in 
one  year  with  the  gapes.  Rid  of  this  trouble 
there  is  nothing  more  profitable  than  raising 
chickens.  The  flesh  will  bring  almost  twice  as 
much  per  pound  os  most  other  kinds  of  meat 
and  does  not  cost  any  more.  Prevention  is 
the  best  and  really  the  only  cure  for  gapes. 
The  chicks  must  ke  kept  out  of  the  wet;  must 
have  clean  water  to  drink;  clean  coop**  aud  no 
sour  or  fermented  feed.  Kept  in  warm  coops 
and  not  allowed  out  of  them  until  the  dew  is 
off,  one  hen  cau  take  care  of  two  broods. 
The  coops  should  be  light  and  airy  and  roomy. 
Chickens  will  not  do  well  in  a  dirty  place  or 
iu  a  duugeou.  I  This  is  the  key  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  dirt  that  encourages  gapes  in 
chicks.  The  pests  that  cause  the  ailment  are 
picked  up  by  the  young  birds  in  filth  about 
the  yards.  When  the  ground  is  dean  or  is 
kept  or  made  clean  and  fresh  by  digging  or 
plowing,  gapes  never  trouble  the  chicks. — Eds.  ] 

CARK  OF  CA1.VES. 

The  Jersey  calves  will  be  kept  in  box-stalls 
all  Summer,  it  is  less  trouble  to  feed  them 
there  than  in  the  fields.  They  will  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  or  to  the 
Hies,  as  they  would  be  out-of-doors.  They  are 
less  liable  to  sickness,  aud  will  grow  just  as 
last,  and  faster,  with  a  feed  of  skim  milk,  oat 
meal  aud  oil  meal,  three  and  one  mixed,  and 
plenty  of  hay.  They  should  Ik*  well  bedded 
and  the  stables  be  frequently  cleaned.  Calves 
kept  iu  this  way  will  have  shining  coats  and 
be  tame,  quite  the  re  verse  of  their  condition  if 
running  wild  in  a  field.  The  meal  should  lie 
fed  sparingly  at  first,  beginning  with  a  pinch 
and  gradually  increasing  up  to  a  quart  a  day 
by  the  time  they  are  two  mouths  old.  As  they 
begin  to  take  more  meal,  they  will  require 
leas  milk,  as  they  will  at  the  same  time  cat 
more  hay.  Clover  hay  cut  when  green  is  the 
best.  When  they  can  get  this  kind  of  hay 
they  will  do  with  less  milk.  One  Ayrshire 
cow  feeds  three  calves  until  they  are  six  weeks 
old,  aud  then  they  get  the  same  amount  of 
milk  with  twelve  hours'  cream  taken  off. 
When  ten  op  twelve  weeks  old  they  get  four 
quarts  daily  of  sour  milk.  Calves  raised  for 
cows  should  not  be  made  fat,  but  be  kept  in  a 
thrifty,  growing  condition.  There  should  lie 
an  equilibrium  of  fat,  muscle,  bone,  etc.,  uud 
not  an  excess  of  fat,  which  will  spoil  any  calf. 


farm  Ccouoiiuj. 


FOOD  AND  MANURE. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


One  is  not  always  surprised  when  something 
is  propounded  as  a  scientific  fact  that  seems  to 
conflict  with  common  ideas — I  was  going  to 
write  common  seuse — aud  perhaps  1  might  as 
well  have  done  so.  For  it  is  a  popular  impres¬ 
sion  that  science  is  something  above  the  com¬ 
mon  apprehension  and  not  easily  understood 
by  common  practical  people, 

Some  are  now  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
we  may  feed  a  ton  of  bay  or  bran  to  a  cow 
aud  get  more  than  its  value  back  in  manure, 
or  as  a  gentleman  whom  I  highly  respect  and 
admire  puts  it  in  a  recent  article  of  his  “our 
domestic  animals  have  the  remarkable  power 
of  extracting  the  food  value  from  bay.  grain, 
etc.,  and  leaving  almost  the  entire  fertilizing 
value  condensed  and  more  available  in  their 
liquid  and  solid  voidings.”  This  idea  is  based 
on  Sir  J  olm  B.  La wes’s  experiments  at  Rotliara- 
sted  in  which  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the 
manure  made  from  certain  food  substances 
was  worth  more  than  the  food  itself.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  states  that  the  manure  made  from  a 
ton  of  clover  hay  valued  at  the  market  prices 
of  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
it,  is  worth  $11.04;  from  a  ton  of  bran,  $14.50; 
from  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  $37.88,  aud 
from  a  ton  of  malt  dust  $18.21.  Now  this 
staggers  the  farmer  who  cannot  see  how  he 
cau  feed  a  ton  of  bran  to  his  cows  at  a  cost  of 
$12  aud  get  back  $14. 59  in  the  manure,  and  the 
same  with  cotton  seed -meal  and  malt  dust. 
And  the  gentleman  referred  to  (your  interest¬ 
ing  correspondent,  W,  I.  Chamhorlaiu,  of 
Ohio)  makes  an  equally  surprising  statement 
when  he  says  the  food  value  is  taken  from 
these  substances  and  the  fertilizing  value  is 
left.  There  is  a  fallacy  somewhere  certainly. 
“  You  cannot  have  your  cake  and  cat  it  too.” 
And  it  is  necessary  l'or  our  peace  of  mind  to 
get  at  the  truth  at  ten  it  this,  it  seems  that  the 
food  value  and  fertilizing  value  must  lie  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  otherwise  wo  must  use 
one  or  the  other  twice  over;  or  else  the  values 
put  upon  the  manure  are  fictitious.  Now 
what  are  the  facts?  Let  ns  take  a  ton  of  clover 
hay  and  trace  these  values.  Iu  a  ton  of  Red 
Clover  there  are  38’ £  pounds  of  nitrogen;  30’ £ 
pounds  of  i*otash  and  11  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Every  person  of  common  sense  must 
know  that  when  an  animal  eats  a  ton  of  clover 
hay  it  has  used  up  some  portions  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  nutrition  which  go  to  make  up  blood, 
flesh  and  lone  aud  milk.  But  to  find  out  pre¬ 
cisely  how  much  of  these  is  used  we  have  to 
go  to  the  scientific  men  and  take  their  figures. 
We  are  told  by  Dr.  Wolff  that  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  left  in  the  manure  from  100  pounds 
consumed  by  the  following  animals,  are: 
68.8 pounds  by  the  cow;  80.8  by  the  ox;  95.5 
by  u  sheep  and  83.4  pounds  by  a  horse;  while 
of  the  same  amount  of  mineral  matter  left 
there  are  07  pounds  by  the  cow ;  1 1 7.5  pounds  by 
an  ox;  103.5  pounds  by  a  sheep  and  101.0  pounds 
by  the  horse.  These  are  extraordinary  figures 
autl  seem  to  indicate  tlmt  so  far  as  some  of 
the  food  and  manure  values  are  concerned,  the 
auimnl  could  have  lived  very  well  without 
them,  aud  indeed  from  some  source  actually 
adds  to  tli  cm. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  not  a  complete  faith 
in  these  figures  which  are  made  the  basis  of 
the  estimates  of  all  the  writers  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  matters  in  those  respects.  For  on  refer¬ 
ring  to  Prof.  Armsby’s  Manual  of  Feeding,  I 
find  tlmt  an  animal  commonly  digests  75  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  protein  or  nitrogenous  portion  of 
its  food,  and  that  this  protein  is  disposed  of  iu 
a  very  different  manner  from  that  previously 
supposed.  Formerly  it  was  believed  aud 
proved,  too,  that  the  vital  heat  and  the  fat  of 
an  animal  were  produced  from  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the*  food,  and  the 
nitrogen  went  to  make  up  tile  waste  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  or  form  flesh.  Now  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  and  proved,  too,  tlmt  the  fat  of  the 
body,  and  some  of  the  animal  beat,  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  protein  of  the  food,  and  t-hut 
much  more  nitrogen  is  consumed  than  has 
been  supposed.  The  truth  is  tlmt.  there  is  not 
enough  known  of  this  matter  with  certainty 
to  distinguish  between  the  food  vulues  and  the 
fertilizing  values  of  ftxider. 

But  we  know  enough  at  least  to  show  that 
these  values  are  nearly  the  same,  that  is,  that 
what  is  valuable  in  the  food  is  also  valuable  in 
the  manure,  aud  that  nitrogen,  potash  aud 
phosphoric  acid,  the  clxief  and  most  valuable 
elements  of  u  fertilizer,  are  indispensable  ele¬ 
ments  of  food.  Were  it  otherwise,  these  most 
costly  foods  could  be  dispensed  with  and  the 
animals  fed  much  more  cheaply.  A  farmer 
does  not  buy  bran  or  cotton-seed  meal,  Or  at 
least  very  few  do — 1  do  not— for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  the  manure  as  a  primary  object. 
They  use  these  to  get  out  of  them  the  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  chiefly  in  the  form 


of  milk  or  flesh,  and  the  benefit  to  the  manure 
is  a  secondary  object.  These  foods  are  used 
to  make  more  manure,  and  help  out  the  other 
fodder,  aud  keep  more  animals.  I  admit  that 
the  manure  made  from  my  animals  fed  on 
bran  aud  cotton-seed  meal  is  much  richer  than 
that  made  from  liay-fed  cows;  but  it* is  a 
source  of  loss  and  worry  lieeanse  I  know  it  is 
the  valuable  food  that  is  going  out  undigested 
iu  the  manure  which  1  would  rather  have 
turned  to  profit  as  food.  The  truth  is  that 
the  food  values  and  the  manure  values  are  the 
same,  and  a  farmer  might  as  well  use  clover 
hay,  bran  and  eotton-seed  meal  at  once  on  his 
laud  for  manure,  as  to  feed  them  to  liis 
COWS.  There  would  be  no  loss  iu  that..  At 
least,  Joseph  Harris,  in  liis  Talks  on  Manures, 
says  "there  is  no  loss,  and  1  cannot  see  how 
there  can  lie.  The  whole  difference  is  in  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  elements.  When  a  cow  eats 
five  pounds  of  bran  aud  digests  half  of  it,  aud 
half  goes  out  with  the  manure,  that  in  t  he  ma¬ 
nure  is  softened  aud  mixed  with  other  soft, 
wet  matter  which  usually  ferments  and  be¬ 
comes  available  as  a  fertilizer.  But  there  is 
no  necessity  to  feed  it  for  this  purpose  except¬ 
ing  tor  the  profit  of  feeding  it.  Connecticut 
farmers  use  brau  as  a  fertilizer  for  their  to- 
liaeeo.  I  have  used  cotton-seed  meal  in  the 
drill  for  corn  and  potatoes  and  melons,  and 
t  hink  it  worth  its  cost  for  that.  use.  But  it  is 
worth  more  forfeiting,  if  the  cows  eoidd  only 
‘  'extract  the  food  value''  from  it,  but  that,  they 
cannot  do  completely  aud  what  is  left  is  the 
manure  value.  Tt  might  be  putin  a  formula 
ns  follows: — Food-value  plus  manure-value 
equals  cotton-seed  meal ;  and  the  two  equiva¬ 
lents  are  equal  and  no  more;  or  otherwise  we 
must  get  something  out  of  uot.liiug. 


Cut  Your  Grass  Early. 

My  own  hay  is  in  the  Imru  by  July  10th; 
sometimes  by  the  4th.  The  result  is  I  can 
make  more  butter  from  bay  than  from  grass. 
It  is  ensilage  of  the  right  sort.  Buteompelled 
to  buy  hay  for  one  month  this  Spring,  my 
Jersey  cow  fell  off  one-third  in  milk.  Thu 
matter  is  so  plain  that  dried-up  grass  is  only 
fit  to  keep  cows  alive,  that  it  seems  needless  to 
argue  with  farmers  the.  duty  of  early  haying: 
yet  many  are  in  the  habit  of  boginuiug  iu  July 
and  ending  in  August  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  month.  The  direct  loss  is  as  great  as  a 
plague  that  should  kill  half  their  cattle,  e.p.p. 


5lrbimcuttm*al. 


HOW  EVERY  FARMER  CAN  GET 
RICH. 


Every  Land  Owner  in  the  West  Should 
Plant  a  Grove  of  Black  W alnut  Trees. 


The  following  facts  about  Black  Walnut 
culture  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  re¬ 
search.  The  best  way  we  can  get.  people 
interested  in  tree  culture  is  through  their 
poekets.  Thin  article  hits  the  pocket. 

Out  on  the  Santa  Fe  Road,  in  Kansas,  May 
23,— A  new  interest  in  tree  planting  has 
struck  the  people  in  Dakota,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  Upon  the  St.  Paul  Road  in  Dakota, 
the  other  day,  the  settlers  were  all  talking 
about  walnut  trees  and  the  wonderful  wealth 
to  be  realized  in  raising  them.  Around 
Mitchell  and  Plankiugton  the  Iowans  were 
coming  in  prepared  to  plant  black  walnut 
tree  claims. 

Over  iu  Logan  Valley,  Nebraska,  just  south 
of  Sioux  City,  one  man  had  just  sold  a  young 
walnut  grove  which  he  planted  ten  years  ugo. 
This  sale  was  the  first  I  have  beard  of,  but.  it 
is  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  a  source  of 
wealth  surer  and  more  profitable  than  an 
Arizona  silver  mine.  Tliis  Nebraska  grove 
whs  sold  by  Col.  Van,  of  St.  James,  Neb.,  near 
Wayne.  Dr.  R.  B.  Crawford,  of  Wayne,  who 
planted  47  bushels  of  walnuts  lost  Fall,  tells  me 
that  Col,  Van  was  paid  by  uu  Indiana  lumber 
man  $8,000  for  his  ten-aei  e  grove.  It  was  ten 
years  old.  Col.  Van  bought  the  laud  ten 
years  ago  for  $1.25  an  acre.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  he  sold  it.  for  $800  per  acre.  If  he 
hud  put  his  entire  farm  of  100  acres  into  black 
walnuts  ten  years  ago  if.  would  have  sold  for 
$48,000.  This  sale,  1  suy,  has  set  the  farmers 
to  tliiukiug. 

Dr.  Crawford  told  me  that  he  had  ten  acres 
of  walnut  trees  which  he  had  refused  $300  per 
acre  for — ton  years  old. 

“  Why  do  you  refuse  such  a  price  ?"  I  asked. 

“  Because,”  said  he,  “  they  are  worth  more 
money.  They  stand  400  trees  to  the  acre. 
When  they  are  20  years  old  1  sup|>oso  I  will 
then  thin  them  out  to  200  per  acre.  I  know 
every  one  of  these  200  trees,  when  they  are  20 
years  old,  will  lie  worth  $10.  I  believe  my 
to u -acre  field  will  1h>  worth  $2,000  an  acre,  or 
$20, 000.  You  can  see  what  200  trees  at  $10 
each  would  bring.” 

“Then  you  still  have  absolute  faith  iu  the 


sure  profits  attending  black  walnut  culture  ?" 
I  asked. 

“Yes  sir,  1  have.  This  ease  of  Col.  Van’s 
settles  it.  It  also  settles  the  idea  that  we 
haven't  got  to  wait  for  black  walnut  trees  to 
mature,  We  can  sell  them  three  years  old, 
or  five  years  old.” 

“  How  do  you  plant  your  trees  ?”  I  asked. 

“I  put.  in  47  bushels  of  black  walnuts  last 
year  this  way:  I  put  them  in  a  thin  pile  on 
the  grouud  in  the  Fall.  I  spread  straw  on 
them  an  inch  thick.  The  rains  aud  frost 
cracked  them,  and  iu  the  Spring  I  planted 
them  iu  prepared  ground,  six  feet  one  way 
and  two  feet  the  other.” 

“  That  in  too  thick,  isn’t  it  ?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  that  is  too  thick  for  permanent  use 
but  some  of  them  will  die.  By  and  by  1  will 
cut  them  out  to  a  stand  4x(i  feet,  aud  then  1 
will  let  the  'survival  of  the  fittest'  theory  be 
given  them.  The  strong  ones  will  kill  out  the 
weak  ones.” 

To  Dr.  Crawford’s  information,  T  will  add 
my  own.  I  saw  nine  acres  of  black  walnut, 
timber,  much  of  it  second  growth,  sold  iu  In¬ 
diana  last.  Winter  for  $10,000.  They  thought 
it  would  average  50  years  old.  Many  of  the 
very  largest  trees  had  been  out  out.  This  was 
native  forest.  I  also  saw  one  tree  sold  for 
$000.  The  lumber  man  who  bought  it  said  he 
could  get  $750  for  it  when  sawed  into  boards. 
It  was  a  very  large  tree  and  there  were  a  good 
many  bidders  for  it.  The  tree  was  250  years 
old.  Ho  this  tree  had  gained  in  value  over 
$2.50  a  year. 

I  saw  20  trees  near  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  set  out 
21  years  ago,  which  were  18  inches  through. 
They  were  $20  a  tree.  Ho  young  trees  will 
gain  a  dollar  a  year  in  value  while  old  trees 
will  gain  much  faster.  Trees  increase  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  age,  by  the  old  theory  of  light, 
heat  and  sound  radiating  from  a  common  cen¬ 
ter.  That  is  they  increase  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  their  age. 

The  home  of  the  block  walnut  is  in  Southern 
Kansas,  Missouri  aud  Arkansas.  Farmers 
ulong  the  Haute  F6  Railroad,  in  Kansas,  tell 
me  walnut  trees  grow  very  fast  with  them- 
Man}*  shrewd  farmers  are;  planting  them.  They 
begin  to  see  that  an  acre  of  ground  will  pay 
$50  every  year  planted  in  walnut.  There  is  a 
sale  for  young  groves  when  large  enough  for 
a  black  walnut  timber  dealer  to  buy  and  handle 
thorn.  The  English  farmers,  between  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Newton,  on  the.Santa  Fd  Road,  are 
planting  acres  of  them.  They  say  black  wal¬ 
nut  is  worth  as  much  in  England  as  mahog¬ 
any  and  always  will  lie. 

A  shrewd  Indiana  black  walnut  dealer  tells 
mo  that  any  person  setting  out  annually  black 
walnut,  trees  can  make  $25  an  acre  for  the 
first  five  years,  $50  an  acre  anuually  for  the 
second  five  years,  $75  an  acre  annually  for  the 
third  five  years,  $100  an  acre  annually  for  the 
fourth  five  years;  $150  au  acre  annually  for 
the  years  from  20  to  25,  $200  anuually  for  the 
years  from  25  to  80,  und  so  on  increasing  every 
year  till  the  tree  gets  to  be  75  years  old.  These 
figures  are  startling,  but  the  more  1  investi¬ 
gate  t  he  black  walnut  growth,  value,  demand, 
etc.,  the  more  1  am  assured  of  their  truthful¬ 
ness.  The  rich  farmer  in  the  future  is  the 
farmer  who  will  sit  down  aud  reflect  a  moment 
and  then  go  and  put  in  20  acres  of  black  wal¬ 
nuts.  The  figures  apply  to  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  I  believe  the  best 
place  to  plant,  those  trees  is  along  the  Arkau 
sas  River  aud  along  the  Hanta  Fe  Road. 

M.  L).  Landon:— Eli  Perkins. 


CONCERNING  PARASITES  IN  MEAT  — 
THE  TAPE  WORM. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Anaximander  lately  gave  me  an  account 
of  uu  informal  talk  by  Dr.  Leidy,  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Club  ill  Philadelphia.  This  Club 
is  composed  entirely  of  men  in  the  professions 
— all  college-bred — and  Dr.  Leidy  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  in  tills  country, 
aud  a  Professor  iu  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  University,  When  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  was  to  visit  this  country,  and  he 
was  usked  what  men  he  wished  to  meet,  he 
mentioned  Dr.  Leidy  as  one.  Dr.  Leidy  was 
the  first  to  discover  trichina*  in  pork  aud  trace 
its  propagation  in  the  human  body,  aud  he 
lias  made  parasites  an  especial  study. 

In  this  iuformal  talk  ho  said  that  in  his 
practice  he  had  almost  never  met  with  a  ease 
of  pork  tape-worm,  the  tajie-worm  nearly 
always,  with  Americans,  1  icing  produced  by 
the  eating  of  under  done  beef.  The  parasite, 
as  it,  exists  in  the  beef,  is  in  a  larval  state  ami 
does  not  develop  into  the  tape-worm  until  it  is 
transferred  to  the  stomach  or  digestive  organs 
of  the  human  living,  where  its  development  is 
of  the  most,  extraordinary  character,  most  in¬ 
geniously  diabolical,  although  it  is  uow  very 
successfully  “treated”  and  raptured.  Because 
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t>f  the  thorough  cooking  of  ]tork,  the  pork 
tape-worm  is  destroyed,  or  the  larva  that  pro 
duo's  it.  All  kinds  of  meats  are  infested  with 
parasites,  particularly  game,  and  even  fish,  so 
that  it  is  well  for  meat  eaters  to  have  their 
meats  thoroughly  subjected  to  heat  before 
eating  them.  Possibly  to  destroy  parasites 
was  the  origin  of  cooking,  as  the  human  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  only  one  to  oat  its  food  cooked,  anti 
a  most  ugly  and  infernal  parasite,  a  burrow¬ 
ing  worm  that  is  generated  in  some  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people  in  the  Far  East,  is 
thought  to  be  the  fiery  serpout  of  olden  times. 

That  animals  Ihx-uiuc  infected  with  the  tape¬ 
worm  lavvm  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Loidy  to 
their  having  access  to  human  excrement  from 
persons  ha  ving  the  tape- worm.  Although  neat 
cattle  eschew  unclean  food,  yet  in  their  graz¬ 
ing  habits,  if  hurnau  excrement  has  been  de¬ 
posited  in  their  pastures,  and  the  larva  of  any 
parasite  hi  connection  with  it  is  within  range; 
of  the  licking  tongues  of  the  animals,  they 
are  very  liable  to  take  it  in  and  swallow  it. 
Some  time  ago  a  man  in  Texas  sent  a  piece  of 
pork  to  the  Doctor  in  a  very  measly  condition, 
asking  him  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  and 
adding  that  all  the  hogs  in  that  section  were 
affected  with  it  and  that  the  people  were  very 
largely  dependent  upon  hog  meat.  Dr.  Leidy 
replied  that  the  hogs  of  that  vicinity  must 
have  access  to  human  excrement,  to  which  the 
Texan  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  privy  or  water-closet  building  in  the 
whole  section!  What  a  commentary, and  what 
a  punishment  on  uucleauliness.  That  1  have 
not  given  Dr.  Leidy’s  talk  with  technical 
accuracy,  is  more  than  probable,  but  the  cen¬ 
tral  truth  of  it  I  believe  to  be  correct,  aud 
it  sho  dd  serve  aa  a  w  arning  to  people  w  ho 
are  careless  or  ignorant  of  the  sanitary  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  the  ignoring  cost  numerous 
Texans  so  dearly. 

The  Doctor  mentioned  the  dog  as  being  an 
animal  peculiarly  atflieled  with  parasites,  aud 
that  while  he  is  in  one  sense  one  of  the  lx*st 
friends  of  man,  he  is  in  another,  the  worst. 
Aueut  the  dog,  i  have  u  friend  who  suffered 
greatly  from  a  poodle  dog,  that,  despite  her 
abhorrence  of  it,  persisted  in  jumping  upon 
her.  The  dog  was,  unknown  to  its  mistress, 
suffering  from  the  mange,  aud  some  of  the 
parasites  la-coming  transferred  to  my  friend's 
head  produced  great  mischief.  She  had  a 
great  quantity  of  the  most  beautiful  suuny, 
shining  hair— yellow,  like  ripe  wheat— that 
rippled  below  her  knees,  aud  this  began  to  fall 
out  in  the  most  unaccountable  maimer,  until 
she  was  in  danger  of  becoming  bald,  and  it 
was  only  by  going  to  a  specialist  in  scalp  dis¬ 
eases  that  she  was  enabled  to  save  a  remnaut 
of  it  and  to  "enjoy  the  felicity”  of  being 
assured  that  that  "beloved  dog”  was  the  cause 
of  her  misfortune.  That  a  large  proportion  of 
diseases  are  the  product  of  parasites  has  now- 
become  generally  accepted  by  scientists,  aud 
the  marvelous  investigations  and  experiments 
made  by  M.  Pasteur  in  Paris,  are  throw  ing  a 
world  of  light  on  many  obscure  maladies,  and 
revolutionizing  the  science  of  medicine  in 
many  respects. 

A  number  of  my  acquaintances  have  lately 
becu  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  1  can’t 
help  thinking  that  this  i>niuful  malady,  with 
many  others,  is  often  developed  by  living  in 
rooms  insufficiently  heated.  The  tendency 
among  housewives  to  take  down  tic-  stoves 
upon  the  advent  of  the  flr»t  warm  May  day, 
and  leave  the  house  without  the  means  of 
being  warmed  on  the  multitude  of  cool  and 
damp  days  that  unfailingly  occur  from  May 
to  October,  seems  irremediable.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  bringing  down  iijsju 
the  family  a  "dispensation  of  Provideueo.’’ 
The  removal  of  Winter  tlaunels  aud  warm 
clothiug,  as  well  as  bed  covering,  breeds  in¬ 
finite  mischief  that  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
At  our  house  wre  have  an  uiien  wood  lire  the 
year  around,  except  in  extremely  warm 
weather,  and  the  comfort,  convenience  and 
delightsomeness  of  it  are  more  than  any  other 
thing  iu  the  house,  and  we  wouldn’t  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it  for  millions. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 


Southwestern  Virginia  is  not  surpassed 
as  a  grazing  section  anyw  here  iu  the  United 
States.  Its  people  know  all  about  two  tilings: 
the  grasses  aud  cattle.  Indeed,  l  sometimes 
fear  they  know-  too  little  about  anything  else. 
Both  the  cattle  and  their  owners  hold  the  Tall 
Meadow  Out  Grass  in  the  utmost  contempt.  It 
should  always  be  written  with  Lhe  prefix  Tull, 
for  its  Tulin, sx  is  its  only  naxaneudution.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  I  Kith  the  earliest  aud  the  latest 
ol'  grasses,  but  what  of  that  if  stock  will  uot 
eat  it  except  when  they  can’t  get  anything 
better?  I  once  knew  a  farmer  to  sow  a  strip 
of  it  through  u  pasture  field  lor  the  purpose  of 


testing  it.  On  either  side  were  Timothy  and 
clover.  The  cattle  did  uot  eat  any  of  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  season.  As  a  hay  grass,  it  is 
uot  equal  to  Timothy,  aud  it  is,  besides,  a 
greater  impoverisher  of  the  soil.  An  uncle  of 
mine  persisted  in  sowing  "Evergreen,”  as  we 
call  it,  and  nothing  else  for  25  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  farm  was  worn  so  badly 
as  to  produce  uext  to  nothing.  He  even  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  try  some  of  it  about  15  years 
ago,  and  1  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  get 
rid  of  it.  If  cut  for  hay,  it  must  be  mown 
within  a  period  of  a  few  days.  If  it  gets  ripe, 
the  straw  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  ripened 
chess,  aud  its  ripening  is  very  rapid,  coming 
in,  too,  about  harvest. 

1  make  this  note  about  this  grass,  because  1 
see  that  Prof,  Shelton  is  disposed  to  regard  it 
with  considerable  favor  for  Kansas.  The 
people  of  Kansas  might  much  better  sow  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  though  cattle  are  not  very  fond 
of  that.  It  is  certainly  a  better  hay  grass 
than  the  "Evergreen.” 

rural  wheat  tests. 

In  its  issue  for  May  18,  the  Rural  gives 
the  percentage  of  hardiness  of  a  number  of 
kinds  of  wheat.  The  only  one  that  is  rated  at 
1<X> — that  from  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes—  is  the  only 
one  of  the  lot  which  would  probably  lx*  en¬ 
tirely  worthless  in  this  climate*,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  This  shows  that 
there  are  other  things  to  be  looked  after  be. 
sides  hardiness.  A  variety  of  which  not  less 
thuii  75  per  cent,  would  survive  in  a  severe 
Winter  will  answer  well  enough  if  it  comes  up 
to  the  requirements  in  other  respects. 

My  own  fields  of  wheat  were  sown  broad¬ 
cast  about  the  20tb  of  t  )c  to  tier.  Being  in  a 
sandy  soil,  ten)  deeply  plowed,  aud  the  Fall  be¬ 
ing  unfavorable,  the  wheat  got  a  bud  start, 
and  did  not  reach  hard-pan  liefore  the  lx-giu- 
uiug  of  Winter.  Of  the  B-b.  Centennial,  of 
which  I  sowed  one  bushel,  grown  last  reason  in 
Pemisy  Ivauia,  alx_>ut  one  plant  iu  every  square 
yard  remains.  Of  the  Dallas  one-half  is  ki  lied : 
all  the  seed  was  grown  here  last  Summer.  It 
promises  yet.  however,  to  make  a  good  crop. 
Uf  Fuitzo-Clawson  very  little  is  injured — 
perhaps  five  per  cent.  White  Mediterranean, 
imported  last  year  from  France  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  exceedingly  har¬ 
dy.  It  was  sown  November  15th.  and  not  a 
single  plant  is  killed. 

I  am  more  that-  ever  convinced  that  four 
inches,  thoroughly  pulverized,  is  deep  enough 
plowing  for  wheat.  The  sooner  the  plants 
reach  the  hard  bottom  and  get  a  firm  hold,  the 
better.  The  sure  plan  is  to  drill  the  wheat 
after  having  rolled  the  surface,  aud  plant, 
neither  too  early  nor  too  late.  If  I  had  used 
the  roller,  I  should  have  saved  both  the  B-b. 
Centennial  and  the  Dallas.  1  noticed  that  uo 
plants  of  the  latter  were  missing  where 
some;  horses  got  in  aud  rolled  over  a  few  spots 
shortly  after  it  was  sown. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Va.  Hugh  L.  Wvsor. 


entomological. 

SOME  INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

The  report  of  an  experiment  station  should 
be*  strictly  correct  or  it  u  ay  do  more  harm  iu 
one  way  by  misleading  than  it  will  do  gexd  in 
another.  If  it  is  wrong  in  one  respect  that 
error  weakens  its  authority  upon  ull  other 
points,  in  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Agrieul 
tui-ftl  Experiment  Station  there  are  some 
errors  iu  regard  to  the  insect  ix-sts  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  might  bo  pointed  out.  In  regard  to 
the  squash  vine  borer,  it  is  said  that  nothing 
but  preventives  can  Ik-  of  use;  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  “the  vines  should  be  pulled  up 
and  burned  as  soon  as  affected/’  That  is  a 
heroic  remedy;  but  it  may  be  spared.  The 
eggs  of  tlj  is  moth  are  not  always  deposited 
near  the  base  of  the  stem,  nor  nearly  always; 
but  more  often  near  the  joints  of  the  vinos, 
and  where  the  scars  made  by  the  entry  of  t  he 
larva-  are  seen  the  grubs  may  lx-  found  ami 
killed.  To  do  this  slit  one  side  of  the  vine  w  ith 
a  penknife  and  open  it  a  litt  le  to  find  the  grub, 
which  can  tie  picked  out.  A  little  eartn  drawn 
over  the  joint  and  the  vine  w  ill  soon  bring  out 
roots  and  heal  the  wound.  But  no  harm  will 
happeu  even  if  the  vine  is  left  uncovered. 

The  beau  weevil  is  Bruchus  olssoletus  and 
uot  B.  faba*. 

Wire-worms  are  uot  larva*  of  the  Elator  or 
Snapping  Beetles,  but  a  true  worm  belonging  to 
the  genus  Julius  of  the  family  Millipedcsor  My- 
rioiXMlsor  "Thousand-logs.”  It  has  two  pairs  of 
legs  to  every  joint  aud  a  large  number  of  joints. 
It  has  two  short  jointed  anteum-e.  It  is  the  cause 
of  the  scabby  spots  upon  potatoes, us  I  have  very 
clearly  proved  the  j»ast  Summer,  by  putting 
them  in  (Hits  of  earth  with  perfect  potatoes 
which  were  taken  out  badly  scabl K-d,  The 
larva-  of  the  Elator  loo  ties  are  cqlbd  wire- 
worms,  but  differ  outirely  from  the  real  wire- 
worms  in  having  but  six  legs  and  no  autouuu*. 
They  are  uot  made  up  of  rings  as  the  wire- 


worms  are.  The  suggestion  that  "applications 
of  lime,  salt  or  ashes,  to  the  the  soil  is  (the 
station  should  not  use  such  bad  grammar)— 
also  found  to  lie  beneficial,''  is  not  well  founded: 
the  best  preventive  is  either  to  use  fresh  ma¬ 
nures  or  none  at  all.  The  worms  are  very 
abundant  iu  old  rotten  manure  and  newly- 
eh  arefl  ground.  I  recently  opened  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  a  field-mouse  caught  iu  my  barnyard, 
and  found  it  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  good 
many  of  these  wire-worms.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  well  to  let  these  inoffensive  mice  live  some¬ 
times.  H.  Stewart. 
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RURAL  PRIZE)  SERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer 

[The  above  Is  the  title*  of  n  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  wore  offered  by  ihe  Kckal 
Nrw-Yohkkm  Inst,  yonr,  the  object  being  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  inruns  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  in  farming.  1 
They  are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who 
have  passed-  through  the  trials  of  an  Impoverished 
beginning  to  real  success.] 

[Concluded.] 

Without  go<xl  management  the  garden  of 
Eden  would  be  made  to  produce  briars  and 
thorns  in  place  of  a  royal  harvest  of  profit¬ 
able  crops.  Place  ti  thriftless  man  on  the  best, 
appointed  farm  in  the  State,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  will  be  hedged  in  with  "rule 
liLsh  and  broken  pieces  of  old  ruins  iu  con¬ 
fusion.”  A  board  will  be  seen  on  the  gate  post 
lieariug  Pilate’s  inscription,  “This  farm  for 
sale.” 

How  to  manage  a  farm  successfully  is  one  of 
the  important  problems  of  our  times,  aud  yet  it 
is  accomplished  by*  a  few;  while  mauy  fail 
to  solve  it.  A  serious  evil  is  found  in  a 
persistent  determination  to  move  iu  old 
grooves,  ruts  and  a  "planting  in  the  moon” 
system  of  "unlettered  farming.”  Thesubject  is 
as  wide  and  varied  as  our  domain.  The  East, 
West  and  South  require  skill  in  raising  the 
different,  kinds  of  tarm  products  peculiar  to 
the  climate  and  soil  of  each  section.  Where 
stock  raising  is  the  most  profitable,  there  the 
ranches  are  lurge  and  covered  w  ith  “cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.”  Where  the  cereals 
can  tie  grown  to  profit,  there  a  Dalrymple  is 
managing  successfully  his  scores  of  thousands 
of  acres.  Thus  we  say,  40,  80,  or  100  acres  can 
be  made  to  pay  the  farmer  with  limited  means 
who  manages  on  the  same  general  principles. 

Every  farm  requires  the  presence  of  the 
guiding  (mud  in  performing  the  work  to  be 
done.  There  is  alxmt  the  same  difference  be¬ 
tween  “come  boys,”  ami  "go  boys  to  your 
work,”  as  there  isbet.veeH  success  and  failure! 

The  plans  for  the  day  having  been  well 
matured,  the  tield  is  entered  through  a  good 
gateway  with  all  bauds  on  deck.  The  owner 
and  manager  must  open  the  gate  and  be  the 
first  to  outer  the  tield  followed  by  the  help,  if 
there  beany.  If  plowing  is  the  work  in  hand, 
orders  are  given  hi  plow  deep  and  leave  not  a 
foot  unturned  by  the  plow.  The  hands  or 
teams  an*  not  to  be  overcrowded  in  perfonu- 
ing  the  daily  task.  It  is  more  important  to 
have  the  work  thoroughly  done  than  to  do  a 
little  more  than  can  be  easily  performed. 
What  is  overdone  one  day  will  be  lessened  the 
next.  All  crops,  in  their  season,  should  have 
the  advantage  of  being  vorly  sown.  Every 
advantage  of  climate,  soil  ami  early  culture 
should  bo  given  them.  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  the  iiiqiortunee  of  securing  the  most 
perfect  seed  to  be  sown  or  planted.  By  early 
testing,  its  vitality  may  be  positively  known, 
and  uo  risk  should  endanger  a  good  crop,  it 
is  also  important  that  the  very  best  varieties 
of  cereals  should  lie  sown  so  that  a  whole 
year’s  labor  be  not  lost. 

The  careful  attention  of  the  successful  farm¬ 
er  is  directed  to  the  rotation  of  crops  to  be 
made  in  Ids  management  of  the  farm.  He  will 
uot  crop  year  after  year  with  the  same  cereal 
unless  he  can  supply  the  waste  in  the  soil  with 
abundance  of  plant  food  in  the  form  of  manure 
or  other  fertilizers.  A  good  plan,  when  other 
fertilizers  ore  scarce,  is  to  “rest  the  land”  with 
a  growth  of  Red  Clover  for  "green  manura.” 
This  is  In-ing  done  every  third  year  where  the 
soil  is  thin  or  light,  and  will  soon  l leeome  the 
rule  with  successful  farmers.  Such  crops 
should  be  raised  as  are  indicated  by  t  he  state  of 
tiie  market,  present  and  prospective,  which 
will  be  furnished  you  in  your  agricultural 
uupor,  which  must  be  carefully  noted  from 
week  to  week  just  previous  to  preparing  the 
laud  for  seeding.  In  a  word,  the  farmer  is 
constantly  on  the  lookout  at  masthead,  that 
he  may  note  the  changes  of  the  climate,  the 
"conjunction  of  the  planets,”  the  gradual  or 
rapid  changes  in  the  market,  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  destroying  insects  aud  the  rem¬ 


edies  to  be  applied,  and  the  amount  of  farm 
produce  in  sight  and  on  the  market.  His 
paper  must  be  always  right,  and  not  mislead¬ 
ing;  hence  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  This 
work  of  the  head  will  make  the  labor  of  the 
hands  easy  as  well  as  interesting,  and  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  dairy  and  eminently  so  to  the 
business  of  stock  raising  on  a  scale  large 
or  small. 

The  busiuess  of  raising  stock  exclusively  on 
a  farm  requires  more  capital  than  our  ideal 
man  is  supposed  to  possess,  hence  we  say  to 
him  not  to  buy  even  one  cow  at  a  fancy  price. 
Money  paid  for  mere  “record”  or  pedigree  is 
a  waste  of  the  "raw  material. r  The  man 
with  "small  means’"  should  be  content  with 
scrub  stix’k  or  grades.  Much  information 
may  be  gained  by  improving  au  early  op¬ 
portunity  to  form  friendly  relations  with 
the  farmers  iu  your  neighborhood,  who  take 
aud  read  agricultural  papers  aud  belong 
to  the  progressive  class  of  farmers.  Note 
Carefully  the  unproved  methods  of  such  men 
and  the  results  of  their  experiments,  letting 
those  who  are  older  and  possessed  of  cuusider- 
ablc  means  lead  in  untried  paths,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  profit  by  their  success  iu  the  past.  This 
will  not  deter  you  from  making  such  experi¬ 
ments  as  are  inexpensive  anil  yet  leaa  in  the 
tine  of  investigations  and  awaken  increased 
interest  iu  farm  work. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  iu  deciding  to 
go  into  “special  cultures”  on  a  scale  that  would 
either  injure  you  or  draw  largely  upon  the 
regular  crop  production  of  the  farm.  Hop 
growing  has  its  attractions,  but  these  attrac¬ 
tions  i Raw  1  k -st,  abuut  as  often  as  the  return  of 
the  locust,  and  had  better  be  left  to  those  w*ho 
are  in  a  situation  to  meet  the  large  outlay 
necessary  to  make  it  pay,  which  will  be  about 
once  in  seven  years! 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  May  12. — That  is  a  fine  cow,  Bertha 
Morgan  <p.  2SSj.  She  is  a  noble  representative 
of  the  "Black  Jei’seys,”  among  which  are  some 
of  tin*  best  I  have  seen;  though  there  are  not 
many  in  Vermont.  Some  of  our  fanners,  in¬ 
deed,  hardly  believe  they  are  true  Jerseys,  so 
exclusively  familiar  are  they  with  the  light 
fawns. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to 
introduce  not  only  ground  limestone  but 
ground  slate  into  the  fertilizer  market.  Prof. 
Johnson’s  a  rticle  (p  2144)  is,  therefore,  as  timely 
as  it  is  conclusive.  There  is  but  little  soil  in 
Vermout  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  yet 
quicklime  often  acts  powerfully  on  our  soils 
iu  developing  fertility. 

The  method  of  sweet  potato  culture  advised 
by  "Dorset”  |p.  21)5)  was  exactly  that  pursued 
in  Kentucky,  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  25 
years  ago.  Thera  is  no  better  way,  aud  Dor¬ 
set's  directions  are  very  plain. 

"Elm’s”  description  of  bis  hay-rack,  with 
the  illustrations  (p.  295-’96),  is  a  model  not 
only  of  how  the  thing  should  lie  made,  but 
also  of  how  it  should  be  described.  An}' 
bright  niau,  handy  with  tools,  can  follow  it 
successfully.  Too  many  attempted  directions 
of  this  kind  are  utterly  blind  because  of  omis¬ 
sions  of  essential  points,  or  confusion  iu  the 
use  of  terms. 

The  application  of  aloes  for  cabbage  worms 
(p.  2". IT)  is  well  worth  trying.  What  is  wanted 
is  something  that  will  kill  the  worms  as  a 
poison,  yet  will  uot  be  poisonous  to  human 
beings.  Aloes  will  stick  to  the  outside  leaves, 
and  remain  a  long  time.  LAu  atom  of  the 
dust  will  also  remain  in  the  mouth  for  a  long 
time — several  years,  as  we  remember. — Eds.] 


It  is  useless  to  try  to  stop  fools  from  rushing 
into  hop  culture  tp.  21)7).  There  are  hundreds 
whom  the  glitter  of  impossible  dollars  makes 
hopelessly  insane,  This  is  the  very  worst  time 
of  all  to  set  out  hop-yards.  The  shrewd  old 
heads  will  plow  theirs  up  next  Fall, and  leave 
the  field  to  the  chaps  that  are  paying  them  £5 
a  bushel  for  roots.  When  these  are  "busted” 
will  be  their  time  to  slide  in  again.  It  is  a 
gambling  crop  anyway. 

Farmers  are  always,  and  rightly,  demand¬ 
ing  to  be  taught  by  experienced,  practical 
meu,  both  in  matters  of  tillage  and  stock 
raising.  Now  there  is  a  kiud  of  stock  raised 
on  farms  called  boys,  that  is  too  often  shame¬ 
fully  neglected  and  abused.  Let  Rural 
readers  who  want  practical  knowledge  on  this 
subject  read  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  article  on  p. 
•101.  It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  it,  but 
there  is  as  much  science  in  raising  boys  as  in 
raising  colts. 

Rural,  May  10. — Thera  was  a  time,  uot 
long  ago  wheu  there  was  little  dauger  iu 
urging  higher  fexxiing  upon  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  The  change  iu  this  respect  has 
lieeu  great  iu  ten  years.  Therefore,  Col.  Cur¬ 
tis  is  fully  justified  in  eautiouiug  against  too 
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free  and  frequent  feeding  of  cattle  with  meal 
(p.  310).  Prof.  Sanborn,  late  of  the  New 
Hampshire  and  now  of  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,  has,  in  his  feeding  experiments,  noted 
the  same  points;  and  Mr.  O.  M.  Tinkham,  of 
Pomfret,  Vti,  an  experienced  dairyman,  has 
lately  expressed  the  opinion  that  ‘“many  feed 
more  meal  than  can  possibly  be  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the  animal.”  According  to 
my  own  experience,  it  is  profitable  to  dilute 
or  extend  corn-meal  largely  with  shorts  in 
feeding  cows. 

No  agricultural  journal  ever  printed  a  more 
useful  series  of  articles  than  those  of  Dr. 
Warder  upon  Forestry,  in  the  Rural.  That 
upon  the  management  of  the  nursery  (p.  312) 
has  much  valuable  instruction.  Will  not  this 
series  be  reprinted  in  book  form?  [It  is  Dr, 
Warder’s  intention  so  to  do. — Eds.] 


for  Spring  chickens  early  in  the  season  with 
those  who  can  afford  them,  becomes  active 
enough  to  more  than  consume  the  supply — the 
retail  price  often  reaching  $3  a  pair. 

Spring  chickens  of  the  best  class  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  is 
the  nursery  of  the  art  of  raising  them,  IV  e 
have  been  able  to  gather  some  interesting 
items  from  Messrs.  A.  &  E.  Robbins,  the  large 
poultry  dealers  of  Fulton  Market.  The  name 
Philadelphia,  they  tell  us,  is  used  as  a  brnud, 
and  indicates  a  certain  quality  of  fowl,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  location  of  its 
origin.  Any  chic  ken  brought  to  market  weigh¬ 
ing  from  12  to  24  ounces,  that  has  been  well 
bred  aud  well  fed,  dry-picked  and  not  drawn, 
if  it  presents  a  fine  appearance,  is  bought  and 
sold  as  a  Philadelphia  chicken,  though  it  may 
have  been  a  native  of  Long  Island,  or,  more 
probably,  of  New  Jersey.  All  that  have  been 
scalded,  badly  handled  or  that  for  any  cause 
present  a  bad  appearance,  are  called  ‘'Long  Is¬ 
lands,”  and  sell  at  least  10  cents  a  pound  lower 
than  “Pbiladclphias.”  It  is  the  general  opinion 
of  epicures  and  caterers  that  scalding  to  remove 
the  feathers  injures  the  fine  flavor  of  the  fowl, 
as  it  certainly  does  its  appearance.  From  two 
to  three  cents  a  pound  more  arc  paid  for  dressed 
than  live  chicks,  aud  if  they  are  drawn  they 
will  uot  be  received  at  all.  As  ordinarily 
raised,  when  the  chicken  passes  the  weight  of 
IX  pound.it  becomes  tougher  and  the  market 
price  per  pound  rapidly  declines. 

The  limited  supply  of  Spring  chickens  or,  as 
they  are  properly  called  “  broilers,”  is  alone 
due  to  the  primitive  methods  in  use  for  pro¬ 
ducing  them.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers  leave 
the  hens  to  shift  for  themselves  with  accommo¬ 
dations  and  treatment  that  are  anything  but  in¬ 
centives  to  egg  production,  while  the  chicks 
are  raised  strictly  upon  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  For  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  supersede  these  old  methods  with  the  incu¬ 
bator  and  brooder.  So  hopeful  of  success 
with  these  appliances  were  some  men,  that 
companies  were  organized  w  ith  large  capital. 
One  in  New  Jersey  started  with  a  reputed  out¬ 
lay  of  $75,000,  aud  all  the  modern  appliances  for 
producing,  as  was  fondly  hoped,  an  unlimited 
supply  of  broilers.  So  far  as  we  cau  learn,  uot 
one  of  these  companies  lias  survived  the  test 
of  a  profitable  production. 

Egg  hatching  is  surrounded  with  so  many 
difficulties  that  ehiekeu  fanciers  tell  us  some 
seasons  the  hens  fail  to  produce  chicks  enough 
even  to  keep  up  the  flocks.  Captain  S.  A. 
Day,  U.  8.  A.,  a  gentleman  of  thorough  scien¬ 
tific  attainments,  has  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
perfecting  au  incubator,  and  has  succeeded 
probably  as  w  ell  as,  if  uot  better  thau,  any 
other  worker  in  this  field  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  and  he  tells  us  that  his  machine  is  far 
from  pefect.  By  aid  of  the  pyrometer  and 
an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance  of  his 
own  invention,  he  has  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  uniform  heat  at  any  given 
point  in  the  incubator,  but  a  perfect  distribu¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  attained,  while  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  und  moisture  the  egg 
should  have  at  certain  stages  of  the  embryo 
development,  is  an  unknown  quantity.  From 
long  personal  experience  by  the  use  of  trained 
senses  of  touch  und  sight,  he  cau  accomplish 
as  good  results  as  practical  work  would  de¬ 
maud,  but  how  to  reduce  the  knowledge  of 
these  mutters  to  plain  rules  or  mechanical 
*  management  so  that  the  average  chicken 
fancier  can  do  the  same,  is  the  hard  end  to 
accomplish.  C'apt  Day  is  patiently  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  overcome  these  weak  points  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances, 


purpose  in  tbe  narrative  oi  iacus  mat  mav  w 
given.  There  are  but  few  farmers  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  improvements  made  in  cattle, 
and  who  any  lunger  scout  the  virtues  of  pedi¬ 
gree  and  pure  blood  in  their  stock.  But 
great  as  have  been  the  results  of  tbe  improve¬ 
ments  in  cattle,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  in¬ 
creased  value  derived  from  this  same  careful 
breeding  applied  to  poultry,  until  the  yearly 
product  of  poultry  aud  eggs  in  the  United 
States  is  now  computed  at  six  hundred  m  il¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  And  how  a  share  of  tbis 
large  income  may  be  yours,  my  hard-working 
mechanic  or  farmer,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 
However  small  may  bo  the  stock  with  which 
we  mav  commence  in  this  industry,  we  may 
enlarge  our  operations  as  means  will  enable 
us  to  furnish  quarters,  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
question  wbat  are 

SUITABLE  QUARTERS. 

The  best  location,  when  it  is  in  one’s  power 


“Narcisse’s”  objection  (p.  SIS)  to  Cay- 
wood’s  grape  trellis  may  bold  in  the  wanner 
sections  of  the  country:  but  the  trellis  is  de¬ 
cidedly  advantageous  in  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada.  The  method  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  amateur  growers,  as  it  especially 
favors  the  protection  of  large  vines  in  Winter, 
when  the  supports  ai'e  hinged. 


Beets  and  turuips  that  have  grown  a  crop 
of  seed  stall,  to  a  cursory  glance,  retain  their 
structure,  but  a  cow  knows  tbe  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  a  root  of  the  same  season 
“mighty  quick.”  So  of  a  potato.  The  set  may 
seem  to  be  sound  after  producting  a  plant,  yet 
microscopic  examination  shows  no  starch,  and 
chemical  tests  no  albuminous  matter.  I  once 
had  a  crop  ol  half-grown  early  potatoes 
ripened  off  and  dried  up  by  a  drought  that  was 
soon  followed  by  lain,  causing  those  small 
new  potatoes  to  sprout  and  produce  a  second 
crop  in  the  ground.  Iu  digging  it  was  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  tubers  of  tbe  two 
crops  by  sight,  but  cooking  revealed  the  differ¬ 
ence  every  time.  This  is  apropos  of  Dr. 
Sturtevant's  statement  (p.  313)  that  “in  no 
case  has  he  found  seed  potatoes  broken  down 
through  absorption.”  The  absorption  occurs, 
nevertheless. 


Ground  Plan  of  I.  K.  Felch’s  Poultry  House, 


augmented  to  any  extent  that  tbe  means  oi 
desire  of  the  breeder  might  induce  him  to 
have.  This  I  call  the  model  fowl  house  of  the 
age.  It  is  made  of  planed  stock  matched. 
The  roof  is  tarred;  frame  need  be  only  2x3, 
in  all  but  the  sill,  which  should  be  8x4  joist, 
laid  in  cement  underpinning.  By  this  mode 
of  building  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
housing  is  $1.50  per  head.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to 
reckon  $2.25  as  the  cost  of  building  and  buy¬ 
ing  the  bens  to  commence  the  enterprise. 


tion  by  the  use  of  cement  at  a  very  small  out¬ 
lay,  thus,  as  in  Fig.  333,  making  a  building  50 
by  15  feet  on  tbe  groimd  floor,  which  is  con¬ 
verted  at  will  into  two  rooms,  25x15,  or  two 
rooms,  15x15,  and  two  opOD  sheds,  10x15  each, 
as  shown  in  the  ground  plan.  Fig.  33-1. 

In  Fig.  333  one  of  the  shells  is  represented, 
minus  the  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  the  double  door  serves  the  purposes  of  a 
partition  between  the  roosting  room  aud  shed, 
or  forms  the  front  of  shed  when,  in  bad  or 
exceedingly  cold  weather,  we  wish  to  convert 
both  room  and  shed  into  one  apartment.  The 
fact  that  fowls  should  have  the  open  air  where 
it  can  be  enjoyed  out  of  a  draft  makes  this 
arrangement  necessary  if  we  would  have  eggs 
that  will  hatch  in  the  early  part  of  the  season; 
but  we  will  speak  more  in  detail  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  under  Effects  Upon  Incubation— the 
proper  place  for  treating  of  tbe  subject. 
While  I  have  described  the  above  location  as 
the  best,  I  know  that  all  cannot  have  such  a 
situation.  I  was  obliged  to  use  very  springy 
land  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  houses  like  that 
here  described,  built  wholly  above  groimd,  of 
lumber,  at  a  cost  of  $155  each.  1  made  these 
dry  by  filling  a  trench  under  the  sills  18  inches 
deep  with  stone.  The  earth  from  the  drains  was 
thrown  inside  and  covered  with  a  sandy  loam, 
which  raised  the  building  aud  earth  floor 
eight  inches  above  the  level  of  the  land. 
Each  house  is  banked  up  with  gravel  all 
around,  by  which  means  the  rains  keep  all  clean 
about  the  premises.  The  glass  keeps  down 
the  dampness  insido  and  keeps  out  the  frost, 
so  that  all  Wr inter  the  floor  can  be  spaded-up 
and  all  droppings  bo  in  this  way  de- 


SPRING  CHICKENS  AND  INCUBATORS 


Rural,  May  26. — The  Netherland  (“Low 
Dutch”)  cattle,  so  preposterously  mis-named 
“Holsteins”  in  this  country,  are,  for  dairy 
purposes,  upou  rich  meadow  lands,  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  oven  unequaled,  as  a  race.  Messrs. 
Smiths  &  Powell  deserve  the  highest  credit  for 
their  liberality  and  energy  in  importing  so 
many  fine  specimens;  and  the  Rural  portrays 
,hem  very  naturally  as  individuals  (though 
not  so  picturesquely  as  in  some  of  its  other 
large  engravings)  on  p.  325. 


big  dish  of  broiled  chickens.  Strange  to  say 
the  exaggeration  of  youth  is  seldom  dispelled 
in  later  years  when  another  sharp  appetite 
comes  in  contact  with  another  big  dish  of 
broiled  chickens.  There  is  a  perennial  fresh¬ 
ness  about  the  dish  that  time  cannot  -wither 
or  custom  stale.  Every  household  recognizes 
its  value,  and  we  believe  no  mau  has  yet  been 
found  bold  enough  to  wager  that  any  man 
could  not  eat  an  unlimited  number  of  Spring 
chickens  a  day  for  any  reasonable  leugth 
of  time. 

This  bird  is  probably  the  highest  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  domesticating  animals  for 
the  purposes  of  human  food.  It  belongs  high 
up  on  the  menu  of  every  condition  of  life  If 
we  remember  correctly  the  meat  that  sup¬ 
plemented  our  first  milk  diet,  was  the  gristled 
end  of  a  chicken  bone.  When  with  pain  and 
anguish  we  are  confined  to  the  sick  room 
nothing  ministers  more  kindly  to  the  sensitive 
stomach  than  broth  made  from  a  Spring 
chicken.  To  the  well-appointed  and  substantial 
dinner  or  the  highly  finished  aud  ornate 
m&nu,  the  toothsome  broiler  is  equally  well 
adapted. 


I  opened  the  last  Rural  in  the  store  of  a 
man  who  sent  his  two  sons  to  Dakota  with 
$10,000,  about  two  years  ago,  aud  read  “A.  E. 
H.’s”  remarks  (p.  330)  to  him.  He  said,  “You 
wore  right,  Doctor.  When  the  raib  oads  have 
worked  off  the  bulk  of  their  land  grants,  and 
the  wheat  crop  begins  to  fail,  the  Dakota 
boom  will  be  over.  My  boys  can  sell  their 
land  at  a  profit  now.  and  I  have  advised  them 
to  do  so  and  invest  in  Iowa  or  Missouri.”  He 
added  that  when  the  hard  times  strike  those 
boreal  prairies  nobody  there  will  be  rich  but  the 
railroad  men  and  the  money  lenders,  and  their 
wealth  will  be  in  property  bard  to  get  into 
money  again. 


Elevation  View.— Fig.  333. 


In  view  of  this  fitness  of  the  Spring  chicken 
for  supplying  so  many  important  demands,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  why  is  the  supply  so 
meagre  that  only  the  purses  of  the  rich  can 
afford  the  luxury  ?  The  wholesale  price  in  New 
York  markets  for  the  best  cluss  known  as 
Philadelphia  Spring  chickens,  is  GO  cents  a 
pound  at  the  present  time.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  if  the  Supply  proves  abimduut,  the 
price  may  fall  to  40  cents  a  pound,  but  it  is 
mox-e  apt  to  advance,  and  iu  February  aud 
March  it  generally  reaches  $1  to  $1.25  a  pouud 
wholesale.  The  orthodox* Spring  c  hicken  must 
uot  weigh  over  IX  pound,  oi,  as  they  are 
usually  quoted,  throe  pounds  a  pair.  The  first 
ftpring  chickens  rnuke  their  appearance  in 
market  about  the  first  of  March  and  rarely 
weigh  over  a  pouud-and-a-  half  to  two  pounds 
a  pair.  They  are  geuerally  raised  iu  the  cel¬ 
lars  and  bed  rooms  of  fanners,  and  poor  people 
who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  villages,  aud  only 
a  very  few  are  raised  by  any  one  family.  As 
the  season  advances,  eggs  become  plentiful, 


POULTRY  THE  BEST  FARM  STOCK 


odorized,  aud  by  Spring  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches  becomes  a  most  excellent 
fertilizer  for  corn  or  root  crops,  the  value  of 
which,  with  the  guano  taken  from  under  the 
roosts,  will  pay  10  per  cent,  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  for  all  buildings  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  fowls. 

In  Fig.  338  we  have  tbe  elevation,  the 
jxiste  in  front  being  seven  feet,  and  those  in 
the  rear  five  feet,  with  a  short  front  roof, 
the  boards  for  the  same  being  cut  six  feet 
six  inches,  allowing  six  inches  for  the  eaves, 
the  rear  roof  extending  I2X  feet,  which 
will  make  ten  feet  eight  inches  from  sill  to 
peak  in  gable.  The  bouse  can  afford  still 
more  room  by  layiug  a  floor  five  feet  wide 
from  just  over  the  windows,  six  feet  from  the 


I  am  aware  tbat  many  farmers  will  take  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  fact  stated  in  the  heading  of 
this  article,  yet  with  30  years’  experience  1 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  stock  which, 
with  the  same  care  and  expense,  will  return 
anything  like  the  same  pereentage  of  profit. 
In  discussing  the  question  I  concede  the  right, 
as  in  all  enterprises,  to  consider  the  cost,  and 
ask  no  one  to  take  my  assertion.  Aud  on  the 
basis  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  1  propose  to  show  that  flocks  of  12  to  50 
will  pay,  or  have  paid,  from  $4  a  head,  de¬ 
creasing  in  proportion  as  the  flocks  increased, 
to  $1.25  net  per  head  where  the  numbers  have 
reached  into  the  thousands.  In  the  series  of 
articles  that  shall  follow  I  propose  to  give  in 
detail  the  best  breeds  to  keep;  the  mode  of 
constructing  suitable  quarters;  feeding  aud 
management;  fattening  and  marketing. 
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the  flock  and  broilers.  To  produce  a  strong, 
healthy  chicken  moderate  feeding  with  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  exercise  is  required.  We 
will  describe  only  the  method  used  by  Captain 
Day  in  forcing  the  chicks  to  a  pound’s  growth 
for  broilers.  For  the  first  week  they  are 
kept  in  a  brooder  at  about  83  degrees  Fah. ,  and 
allowed  to  come  into  the  fresh  air  to  feed. 
For  about  25  chicks  one  hard-boiled  egg  is 
crushed  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  coarse- 
ground  or  unbolted  corn  meal,  and  the  meal 
is  increased  in  quantity'  to  satisfy  the  chicles. 
They  are  fed  all  they  will  eat  every  six  horn’s, 
the  night  feeding  being  as  important  as  any 
other.  As  the  chicks  increase  in  size,  wheat 
bran  is  mixed  with  the  egg  and  corn  meal, 
and,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  pure  clean 
wheat  is  fed  at  night.  No  meat,  worms  or 
green  feed  is  allowed  them,  and  pure  water  is 
always  at  hand.  This  Captain  Day  has  found 
the  most  successful  method  of  f ceding.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  chicks  should  weigh 
about  a  pound  each,  and  are  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Chicks  thus  forced  are  liable  to  attacks 
of  diarrhea,  constipation,  leg  weakness,  etc. , 
and  a  certain  ppr  cent  are  sure  to  die,  but  this 
treatment  has  always  given  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult.  The  Captain  has  on  his  place  chickens 
hatched,  February  1st,  that  weighed  on  May 
24,  four  pounds,  and  ho  expects  to  produce  an¬ 
other  set  of  chickens  from  these  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  next,  making  two  generations  in  one 
year.  His  favorite  cross  for  producing  broil¬ 
ers  is  the  Game  cook  with  the  Brahma  pullet. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SHEEP. 


GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


Feed  and  Water. 


It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  culture  of  sheep 
without  grass  Sheep  are  generally  said  to  be 
costive.  This  is  the  case  only  in  largo  areas 
where  water  is  scarce  and  the  grasses  dry. 
The  intestines  being  long,  on  dry  food  the 
moisture  is  exhausted  before  the  excretions 
are  voided.  But  I  find  when  my  sheep  are  in 
the  finest  state  of  culture  they  ai’e  no  more  cos¬ 
tive  than  cattle  or  horses.  Sheep  will  go  longer 
without  water  than  any  of  our  other  domestic 
animals,  because,  as  they  always  prefer  the 
young,  juicy  grasses  and  weeds,  there  is  more 
water  taken  into  the  system  in  their  case  than 
in  that  of  other  stock  in  feeding.  But  sheep, 
if  allowed,  will  water  each  day  as  regularly 
as  cattle  or  horses.  The  constitution  of  the 
sheep  is,  however,  adapted  to  tender,  juicy 
grasses,  and  honco  in  England,  a  moist 
country  and  full  of  grasses  and  succulent 
roots  the  sheep  have  attained  an  improvement 
which  can  only  he  rivaled  in  such  places  as 
this,  where  the  sheep  graze  all  the  year  round. 
In  the  North .  where  grass  fails  in  W inter,  roots, 
such  as  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  should  be  fed  every 
day  with  hay.  straw,  fodder  and  grain,  or 
whatever  else  is  used.  But  here  they  will  paw 
away  the  deepest  snows  and  grazo,  and  only 
need  a  little  grain  and  hay  when  the  grass  is 
weakened  iu  nutriment  by  excess  of  cold. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  eaten  sheep  in 
every  season  thus  fed.  and  always  find  them 
fat  enough  and  at  times  too  fat,  even  iu  Winter. 
There  is  quite  a  rage  now  about  silos  and  en¬ 
silage;  but  1  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  this 
system  is  practically  useful.  It  was  no  doubt 
known  to  the  ancients,  ami  its  disuse  seems  to 
be  au  argument  against  it,  T  am  of  the 
opinion  that  dry  corn-fodder  cut.  even  in  the 
North,  very  fine  and  fed  with  beets,  grain  and 
cotton-seed,  or  oil-cake  or  turnips,  will  be 
cheaper  and  more  wholesome  than  any  en¬ 
silage.  I  give  my  opinion.  I  have  never 
tried  it,  and  1  never  will.  1  have  never  known 
many  sheep  lost  by  feeding  whole  grains  of 
maize  in  bulk  to  sheep.  Hence,  my  father 
was  in  the  habit  of  sowing  this  grain  broad¬ 
cast  to  his  sheep;  and  1  have  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample.  They  will  in  a  few  minutes  pick  up 
their  rations  of  a  gill  or  a  half  a  gill  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  a  chicken,  But  when  eaten  in  hulk,  in¬ 
stead  of  chewing  each  grain,  they  will  swal¬ 
low  it  rapidly,  ami  colic  or  diarrhea  is  the 
consequence.  When  corn  Is  fed  in  barns  and 
troughs  the  grain  should  bo  ground  into  meal 
or  grits,  and  if  some  lmy  or  ground  cob  or 
other  “'roughness”  were  mixed  with  it,  so  much 
better  would  it  be. 

TtlE  DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

Anyone  looking  iuto  English  works  upon 
the  diseases  of  sheep  would  be  deterred  perhaps 
from  their  culture.  The  sheep  has  a  small  brain 
and  weak  nervous  system,  and  in  consequence 
yields  readily  to  disease.  It  lias  therefore  been 
ray  study  to  avoid  diseases,  especially  here. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  to  me  almost 
all  the  diseases  of  sheep  are  practically  un¬ 
known. 

The  rot,  the  scab  and  the  foot-rot,  the  most 
formidable  diseases  of  English  sheep-culture, 
are  to  me  strangers.  The  sheep-fly, at  times,  kills 


two  or  three  per  cent  of  my  flock,  and  other 
reasons  more.  This  fly,  like  the  CEstrus  bovis 
to  cattle,  is  a  great  nuisance  to  sheep.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm  the  fly  attacks 
the  sheep,  feeding  on  the  mucus  of  the  nose 
aud  laying  its  eggs  there.  After  it  has  gone 
through  the  larval  state  it  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  there  rests  as  a  chrysalis  till 
Bpring  when  it  comes  out  a  fly  and  again 
attacks  the  sheep.  Some  of  them  making 
their  way  into  the  interior  bones  of  the 
head,  enter  the  brain,  and  late  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  kill  the  sheep.  I  have  cut  them  from 
the  brain  as  large  as  an  ordinary  peach  borer, 
say  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  thicker, 
with  a  similar  head  aud  body.  It  has  been 
said  that  coal-oil  poured  into  the  nostrils  after 
the  symptoms  appear,  such  as  stupidity,  ver¬ 
tigo,  and  standing  without  apparent  motion 
in  one  place,  will  kill  the  larv.'e,  but  T  have 
never  succeeded  in  curing  a  sheep.  These  flies 
seem  to  run  the  sheep  almost  mad.  and  they 
will  lie  a  long  Bummer  day  huddled  together 
without  moving  or  feeding;  at  night  they 
venture  out.  Whenever  I  catch  my  sheeep  I 
put  pine-tar  on  the  nose  and  face,  and  as  long 
as  this  lasts  I  think  it  a  security  against  the 
fly.  The  same  remedy  is  used  by  putting 
the  tar  about,  salt  troughs  so  that  their  noses 
touch  it.  No  doubt  tar  is  good,  But  the  loss  is 
so  small  that  I  don't  care  to  worry  myself  and 
the  sheep  about  the  fly.  Sometimes  the  sheep’s 
foot  grows  into  too  long  au  outer  hoof  on  soft 
grounds,  when  it  must  be  trimmed  with  a 
a  sharp  knife,  but  not  to  the  quick.  I  don't 
find  it  necessary  to  wash  my  sheep  with  tick 
cures.  Fat  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  ver¬ 
min,  though  I  make  the  shearer  kill  what  few 
ticks  are  seen ;  aud  I  put  sulphur  in  my  salt- 
troughs  in  the  early  Spring  when  they  begin 
to  rub  themselves. 

By  putting  on  bells,  a  size  between  the  or¬ 
dinary  sheep  aud  cow-bell,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  bell  to  every  five  sheep,  I  lose  but  few 
sheep  from  dogs.  Sheep-killing  dogs  are  gen¬ 
erally  timid,  and  the  great  clatter  of  the  bells 
alarms  them ;  and  iu  reasonable  distances  the 
master  eau  come  to  the  rescue  with  the  shot¬ 
gun.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  put  cows  with 
young  calves  among  sheep.  They  will  attack 
any  dog  that  appears  an  J  nin  him  off.  If  all 
else  fails  they  may  lie  poisoned  with  strych¬ 
nine,  or  caught  in  pens  gradually  sloped  and 
open  at  the  top:  like  the  old-style  wolf-pen. 
But  after  all,  my  principal  loss,  as  groat  as  all 
others  put  together,  has  been  that  the  South 
Downs,  being  short-legged  and  very  broad  on 
the  loin,  get  on  their  backs  and,  unable  to  turn 
over,  die.  When  the  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  who  visited  me  over  a  year  ago,  was 
told  of  this,  I  saw  an  incredulous  expression 
on  his  face:  so  without  ado.  I  sent  for  my 
shepherd  and  asked  him  about  the  fact,  which 
he  at  one©  proved.  As  the  value  of  the  South 
Downs  has  improved  of  late  years,  I  have 
adopted  the  rule  to  have  the  shepherd  visi- 
thern  all  once  a  day.  count,  and  turn  over 
those  lying  ou  their  backs. 

This  last  year  I  lost  for  the  first  time  several 
of  my  lambs  of  1882—  none  of  my  old  sheep 
being  affected— although  I  turned  them  to¬ 
gether  after  the  young  ones  began  to  die.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  probably  the  rot,  but, 
turning  to  a  full  treatise  on  that,  subject  I 
found  no  symptoms  of  that  disease,  especially 
no  flukes  in  the  liver.  The  sheep  ate  well 
euough  hut  dwindled  in  flesh,  and  in  a  few 
months  died.  On  dissection  I  found  all  things 
normal,  but  some  small  pimples  ou  the  lower 
intestines;  so  I  attribute  it  to  malaria,  similar 
to  typhoid  fever  iu  man.  The  Summer  was 
unusually  wet,  and  my  lambs  I  found,  being 
separate,  bad  kept  under  one  tree  all  the  season, 
for  1  had  failed  to  move  them  iu  the  pasture  as 
they  wore  well  divided  into  groups;  I  had  with 
them  few  cattle  and  great  abundance  of 
grass.  The  disease,  however,  ceased  in  the 
Fall  aud  some  that  were  emaciated  have  re¬ 
covered  their  usual  flesh  1  have  thus  named 
all  the  ills  of  sheep,  that  have  come  under  mv 
experience;  and  I  attribute  my  exemption 
from  disease  to  the  peculiar  climate,  soil  and 
breed,  for  the  South  Down  is  no  doubt  the 
most  hardy  of  sheep;  and  salt  and  ashes  are 
great  aids  to  health. 


i-UisccUotmnis. 

THE  RAT  NUISANCE. 


Shouldn't  our  rulers  who  are  always 
trying  to  make  laws  to  benefit  the  people, 
offer  a  reward  to  whoever  can  put  us 
in  a  way  to  abate  the  rat  nuisance.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  consider  how  much  they 
destroy  on  a  place  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Corn,  potatoes,  fowls,  clothes,  wheat,  peas 
and  everything  they  can  gnaw  or  eat  are  sure 
to  be  wasted  by  them.  I  have  tried  every 
remedy  that  I  can  think  of  but  have  failed 
thus  far  to  dimiuish  to  a  satisfactory  extent 
the  great  number  ou  my  place,  and  I  am  told 


that  the  nuisance  is  as  great  everywhere  as 
here.  Any  person  who  can  invent  a  way  to 
clear  them  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
would  be  a  great  benefactor  to  his  race.  j.  p.  s. 

[We  find  cats  a  good  remedy. — Eds.] 

- *-M - 

Niagara  and  Other  Grape  Seeds. 

We  soaked  the  Niagara  seed  in  warm  water 
48  horn’s;  froze  them  two  evenings  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  then  planted  them  in  a  four-inch  pot  and 
placed  it  on  the  window  near  the  stove:  fifteen 
plants  are  about  two  inches  high ;  some  are 
showing  their  fourth  leaf. 

We  planted  at  the  same  time  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  Prentiss,  Lady  Washington, 
Early  Victor,  Duchess  and  others.  None  of 
these  has  shown  as  many  seedlings  as  the  Ni¬ 
agara  in  proportion  to  the  seed  planted.  They 
all  look  healthy  and  thrifty.  We  have  grape 
seed  treated  in  this  same  manner  early  last 
Soring  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  frost 
last  Winter  that  are  just,  coming  up,  remaiu- 
i  ng  over  a  year  in  the  soil  before  sprouting. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas.  J.  s. 


Sheep  Husbandry  in  Kansas. — William 
Booth  says,  in  the  Kausas  Agricultural  Re¬ 
port,  that  he  became  convinced  that  the 
sheep  for  profit,  for  Kansas,  were  Merinos, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  he  found  by  constant 
i nquiry  of  those  exteusi  velv  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness — raising  for  wool  and  mutton — that  fully 
nineteen-twentieths  used  Merino  rams  in  their 
flocks,  for  the  reason  they  improved  the  wool, 
as  well  as  the  size  of  the  carcass;  second,  Mer¬ 
inos  herded  better  in  larger  numbers,  which  is 
a  very  important  item  to  those  owning  large 
flocks.  From  Jan.  1.  1882  to  Jan.  1,  1883,  his 
sheep  cost  him  78  cents  per  head — this  includes 
shearing.  His  flock  averaged  10. 13  pounds  of 
wool,  and  netted  28L»  cents,  or  an  average  of 
$3.48  net  per  sheep ;  and  of  lambs,  out  of  92 
ewes  bred  a  year  ago,  he  had  on  March  8,76 
lambs,  all  nlxmt  equal. 

H.  O.  Gifford  says,  for  a  foundation  of  a 
flock  in  Central  or  Western  Kansas,  he  pre¬ 
fers  thoroughbred  or  high-grade  Merinos — the 
higher-bred  the  better. 

He  thinks  from  experience  the  past  season* 
that  sorghum  is  to  be  the  sheep  feed  of  the  fu¬ 
ture— the  most  certain  crop  to  be  raised,  and 
the  most  valuable.  He  thinks  an  acre  of  sor¬ 
ghum  worth  more  than  an  acre  of  corn. 
Should  cut  part  when  ripe,  and  pile  on  the 
ground;  the  balance  let  stand  and  feed  by 
turning  iu  the  flock.  The  flock  should  not  be 
allowed  iu  the  field  hut  a  short  time,  till  they 
become  accustomed  to  it. 

On  the  Plains  they  have  no  diseases  to  contend 
with  except  the  scab.  That  he  has  never  failed 
to  cure  bv  two  applications  of  the  following 
remedy;  A  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  one 
and  three-fourth  pound  of  cinde  arsenic  and 
two  pounds  of  sulphur,  to  the  100  head.  The 
arsenic  should  be  boiled  by  itself  aud  added  to 
the  liquid  as  wanted. 

Fayette  Holmes  thinks  stock  sheep  from  one 
year  old  and  upwards,  should  be  fed  at  least 
one-half  bushel  of  com  to  the  hundred  head 
per  day  (st».  That,  with  a  few  corn-stalks  or 
cane  that  they  can  run  to  and  eat  of  some  two 
hou>’«  a  day,  will  do  well.  Early-sown  rye  or 
wheat  makes  very  fine,  feed,  if  a  sufficient 
growth  for  grazing  can  be  obtained.  From  35 
years’  experience  he  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  producer  who  sells  his  wool  at 
home  makes  the  most  money,  ne  has,  within 
the  time  mentioned  sent  his  wool  to  commis¬ 
sion  houses  four  or  five  times,  and  usually  had 
returns  in  nine  or  ten  months,  at  reduced 
prices.  From  his  own  experience  aud  obser¬ 
vation,  from  30  to  50  per  cent*,  net  can  be  made 
yearly  with  a  good  grade  of  sheep,  handled 
reasonably  well. 

G.  A.  Wadsworths  puts  out  some  50  acres  of 
millet  and  sorghum  (the  more  the  better)  for 
each  1,000  head  of  sheep,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  plenty  of  rough  feed  to  do  them  through 
bad  weather  iti  the  Winter.  He  also  provides 
from  800  to  500  bushels  of  com  for  the  same 
sheep,  which,  in  his  judgment,  is  ample  for 
1000  sheep,  to  keep  them  in  tine  condition  until 
grass  grows  iu  Spriug.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
aims  to  sow  at  least  100  acres  of  rye  by  the 
middle  of  August,  so  he  can  have  green  feed 
to  weau  his  lambs  upon  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  He  thinks  it  very  important  that  sheep 
should  have  plenty  of  water:  he  believes  that 
thousands  of  sheep  die  every  year  from  lack  of 
it.  He  would  rather  be  short  of  feed  than 

short  of  water  for  any  kind  of  stock. 

-  - - 

Buckwheat. — A  writer  in  the  Sim  gives 
timely  notes  as  to  the  culture  of  this  much- 
neglected  plant:  “As  a  farm  crop  it  has 
many  excellent  qualities,  some  of  which  are 
not  possessed  to  the  same  extent  by  any  other 
grain.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  a 


eparate  crop,  coming  on  when  the  press  of 
Spring  work  is  over,  so  that  there  is  abundant 
time  to  put  it  in.  Buckwheat  requires  dry  land ; 
whereas  it  often  gets  soil  too  wet  for  the 
Spring  crops,  and  which  continues  more  or 
less  moist;  then,  when  plowed,  it  gets  baked 
by  the  sun,  which  spoils  it.  It  also  demands  a 
mellow  and  clean  soil,  and,  more  than  any 
other  crop,  it  will  keep  it  mellow  and  clean. 
Weeds  have  their  greatest  enemy  in  buck¬ 
wheat.  After  the  land  is  carefully  plowed, 
use  cultivator  and  harrow  to  loosen  and  mel¬ 
low  it.  If  manure  is  needed,  mix  it  well  with 
the  surface  soil  by  harrowing.  Then  sow'  the 
seed,  and  cover  evenly  with  the  smoothing 
harrow  or  some  other  light,  fine-toothed  har¬ 
row,  as  buckwheat  does  not  need  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  deep.  Do  not  sow  too  thick.  The  usual 
quantity — ODe  bushel  per  acre— is  too  much. 
Half  the  quantity  is  decidedly  better,  as,  with 
the  ground  well  prepared,  a  strong,  well- 
branched  stalk  will  be  developed  which  -will 
admit  enough  3un,  tempered  with  shade,  to 
help  the  lower  branches,  thus  deepening  and 
enlarging  the  space  for  llie  development  of 
the  grain,  and  increasing  the  yield.  The 
strong  stalks  will  also  withstand  the  heavy- 
rains  better,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
thick  sowing,  which  produces  a  close  growth 
of  weak,  slender  stems,  imperfectly  developed 
in  the  dense  shade,  with  few  branches,  and 
these  eoufined  to  the  surface  and  exposed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  sun  and  frosts.  U  nder  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  entire  growth  is  brought  readi¬ 
ly  to  the  ground  by  the  rains,  because  it  has 
not  strength  enough  to  resume  its  upright 
position,  the  result  being  not  unfrequently 
that  the  crop  is  ruined.  The  time  of  sowing 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  season,  and 
must  be  decided  by  the  experience  of  each 
locality,  the  aim  being  to  have  the  period  of 
full  bloom  anti  development  of  the  grain  occur 
when  there  is  least  danger  from  the  frost  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the 
other — a  point  reached  in  the  latitude  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  (43cj  by  putting  in  the  seed 
about  the  first  of  July.  With  this  treatment 
buckwheat  can  be  made  a  comparatively  safe 
crop,  realizing  an  equal  profit  with  the  other 
crops  of  the  farm,  and  in  a  favorable  season 
surpassing  them,  the  yield  being  often  enor¬ 
mous.  Besides,  it  leaves  the  ground  in  better 
condition  than  any  other  crop.  It  only  needs 
the  cultivator  anil  harrow  in  the  following 
Spring  to  put  the  ground  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  sowing. 


Osier  Willow. — Nothing  could  be  simpler 
or  easier,  says  the  Michigan  Farmer,  quoting 
from  “a  N.  C.  paper,”  than  the  culture  of  the 
Osier  Willow.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  is  to  clip  from  a  tree  as  many  twigs, 
limbs  or  branches  as  may  be  desired,  stick  the 
same  in  the  ground,  press  the  earth  around 
them  and  leave  them  to  paddle  their  own 
canoe.  If  the  soil  be  damp,  the  cuttings  wil 
take  root  in  three  days’  time,  will  grow  off 
at  once,  and  by  July  or  August  (if  planted  in 
the  Spring)  will  have  attained  the  bight  of 
several  feel. 

A  writer  in  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  Kansas  Live-Stock  Indicator,  says  that  it 
looks  foolish  for  men  to  keep  laud  worth  from  . 
$25  to  $50  per  acre  seeded  down  to  Timothy, 
cutting  from  a  half  to  one  ton  of  hay  per 
aero  when  sorghum  will  yield  from  three  to 
five  tons  more  hay.  It  can  be  planted  with  a 
two-borse  planter.  When  seed  is  ripe,  cut  and 
shock  as  coni  is  cut  and  shocked;  care  must 
be  taken  if  land  is  moist  enough  to  sprout  seed, 
not  to  plant  too  deep.  It  may  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
June.  Some  stockmen  in  his  vicinity  are 
going  to  try  the  plan  of  mixing  one  peck  of 
common  millet  seed  with  a  half-bushel  of 
sorghum  sown  broadcast  or  with  a  wheat  drill. 
He  has  a  neighbor  that  has  one  hundred  sows 
and  pigs,  who  intends  to  fit  them  for  market 
(as  stock  hogs)  on  sorghum  alone.  He  ad¬ 
vises  farmers  that  are  raising  fine  cattle  or 
horses  to  give  sorghum  a  fair  trial  if  they 
want  to  see  sleek-coated  animals. 


One  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols's  (Mass.)  experi¬ 
ments  reminds  us  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi¬ 
ments.  He  has  a  field  that  has  been  tinder  ex¬ 
periment  for  a  fifth  of  a  century — a  field  that 
has  grown  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  hay  and  rye  during  the  successive  years, 
and  which,  the  present  year,  gives  promise  of 
as  fine  a  crop  of  the  latter  grain  as  can  be 
found  in  the  State;  and  these  results  are  due 
solely  to  new  methods  of  fertilization,  without 
the  application  of  a  spoonful  of  animal  excre¬ 
ment.  His  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  in 
this  country  what  Dr.  Lawes  lias  demonstrated 
in  England,  that  our  fields  can  be  kept  in  fine 
tilth  by  artificial  manures  for  any  period  of 
time  and  that  land  does  not  become  sterile 
when  barnyard  manures  are  entirely  withheld. 
This  plot  (one  acre)  has  in  the  crop  products 
paid  a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent,  annually, 
reckoning  the  cost  of  the  land  at  $200  per 
acre,  which  must  be  regarded  fair  farming. 
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Parker  Earle,  President  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  said,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  their  late  notable  New  Orleans  moot¬ 
ing,  among  other  good  things,  the  following 
for  our  "boys”:  A  bright,  high-spirited  boy  is 
not  afraid  of  labor,  but  he  despises  drudgery. 
He  will  work  hard  to  accomplish  a  fine  end, 
when  the  mind  and  heart  both  work  together 
with  the  muscles',  but  he  will  escape  from  dull, 
plodding  toil.  Let  our  boys  learn  that  rural 
labor  is  drudgery  only  when  the  mind  is  dull; 
that  the  spade  mid  plow  and  pruning-knife 
are  the  apparatus  with  which  he  manipulates 
the  wonderful  forces  of  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
and  the  boy  will  begin  to  rank  himself  with 
the  professor  in  the  laboratory  or  the  master 
at  the  easel. 

—  -  -  IM - 

Industrious  Professor  Ben]  gives  a  chapter 
on  snakes  iu  the  Iowa  Hot  t  instead,  in  which  lie 
says  that  although  the  groat  bulk  of  our  com¬ 
mon  snakes  are  entirely  harmless  as  to  their 
bite,  and  much  less  able  to  inflict  a  serious 
wound  than  is  a  rat,  yet  on  the  whole  they  do 
no  good  and  we  may,  therefore,  willingly  let 
them  go  to  the  complete  extirpation  which  is 
probably  in  store  for  them. They  live  only  on 
animal  diet,  but.  they  take  insects  as  a  make¬ 
shift,  choosing  small  birds  and  their  eggs,  and 
frogs  and  toads,  all  which  are  genuine  friends 
of  the  farmer  and  gardener.  It  goes  to  the 
credit  of  the  snakes  that  they  make  away  with 
a  good  many  mice  and  similar  vermin. 


Our  excellent  exchange,  the  New  England 
Homestead,  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  having  been 
swindled  by  unscrupulous  fertilizer-men,  re¬ 
cently  combined  bo  purchase  for  cash  in  quan¬ 
tities  only  of  100  tons.  The  result  was  not  only 
a  saving  of  25  percent.,  hut  the  securing  of 
goods  fully  up  to  the  manufacturers’  guaranty. 
In  Michigan  the  State  Grange  sot  to  work  to 
break  up  a  plaster  grinders’  monopoly,  which 
compelled  the  farmers  to  pay  $1  a  ton.  The 
State  Grange  started  a  mill  of  their  own,  and 
the  price  is  now  whittled  down  to  #2  a  ton — a 
saving  of  $100,000  a  year  to  the  fanners  of 
Michigan.  We  like  to  record  those  and  simi¬ 
lar  instances  of  successful  co-operation,  for 
they  show  what  the  farmers  can  do  if  they  will 
only  pull  together.  Just  bear  this  in  mind, 
farmers,  everywhere. 


Mr.  John  M aver,  of  the  Havemeyer  Farm, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the  late  Report  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  entire  crop  of  corn  was  harvested  and 
the  silos  filled  in  nine  days.  As  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  last,  of  it  was  put  in,  the 
covers  were  left  oir  over-night.  1  u  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  aroused  by  one  of  the  men,  who 
reported  that  a  fellow- workman  had  gone  into 
the  silo  and  had  fallen  unconscious  before  he 
could  get  out.  Mr.  Mayer  at  once  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  entered  the  silo  to  rescue  the 
workman,  but  was  overpowered  by  the  gas, 
and  he  too  fell  unconscious  as  he  was  coining 
out.  When  he  recovered  consciousness  he 
called  a  gang  of  men  together  and  the  covers 
were  put  on,  and  IKK)  pounds  weight  to  the 
square  foot  Were  put  on  the  covers.  The  mass 
settled  down  seven  feet,  or  one-third  of  the 
depth  of  the  silo. 


WORTH  NOTING. 


Mr.  J.  Wallace  Harrow  remarks,  in  his 
Chatham  Courier,  that  one  of  the  most  aggra¬ 
vating  incidents  in  the  farmer’s  life,  is  to  find 
his  wagons  and  tools  borrowed  and  kept  until 
broken  or  unfit  for  use.  We  agree  witli  him 
that  a  farmer  who  cannot.  In  the  main  provide 
his  own  tools  had  better  go  out  of  the  business. 

No  rose,  suys  the  London  Garden,  brings  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  eyes  and  noses  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  or  contributes  so  largely  to 
the  decoration  of  boudoir,  bouquet  and  but¬ 
ton-hole  as  the  magnificent  roue  Marcehal  Niol. 

A  Western  farmer  exercises  his  bull  by 
making  him  run  a  tread  mill,  thus  furnishing 
the  power  for  churning,  sawing  wood,  etc., 

says  the  N.  E.  Homestead .  . . 

Try  to  make  a  creditable  display  at  the  fair. 
Remember  that  you  remarked  while  looking 
at  the  cabbages,  beets,  etc.,  that  you  had 

“  better  at  home.’’ . . . . . 

Prof.  Tanner  forcibly  remarks  that  they 
have  two  very  good  agricultural  colleges  in 
England  for  the  wealthy  class,  but  they  are 

entirely  l>eyoiid  the  reach  of  poor  people . 

Prof.  A.  J.  COOK,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  cor¬ 
roborates  the  Rural’s  statement  that  salt  will 
not  harm  wire-worms.  He  has  found  that 
they  will  laugh  and  grow  fat.  In  a  llower-pot 
where  enough  salt  was  added  to  kill  the  plant. 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  says  that  more 
mares,  cows,  owes  and  sows  are  wanted  for 
breeding  purposes  than  ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country . . 

Refuse  to  breed  from  a  poor  animal, 

whatever  its  pedigree . . 

To  insist  on  any  shade  of  color  or  peculiar 
markings  in  the  Jersey  or  the  Hereford  can¬ 
not  be  wise. . /..... 


THE  RURAL  WEW'YOBKEB. 


Puck  says  that  we  may  know  Summer  is 
at  hand 

W HEN  the  small  boy  swaps  his  skates  off  for 

a  base-ball . . .  •  >  . . 

When  the  pot-hunter  goes  out.  and  shoots 

robins  among  the  cherry  blossoms . 

W hen  a  person  can’t  walk  past  a  seed-store 

without  tripping  over  a  lawn  mower . 

When  the  demure  1  ittle teacher  of  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  class  calls  around  to  see  if  she  can 
sell  you  a  few  tickets  for  a  strawberry  festival, 
When  the  green  apple  bends  the  small  boy 

until  he  looks  like  an  interrogation  point . 

The  Court  of  Appeal  111  Brussels  has  just 
decided  that  the  objection  to  pickles  artificially 
colored  green  by  the  contact  of  the  vinegar 
with  copper  utensils  is  a  mere  prejudice. . 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  Home  truly  remurks 
that  by  drilling  in  corn  t.lie  expense  of  hand 
planting-  about  one  day’s  work  per  acre— is 
entirely  saved,  for  it  is  no  more  labor  to  drill 
in  (he  seed  than  to  mark  the  land  into  checks 

for  planting . 

And  now,  says  Prof.  Arnold  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  it  is  found  that  plank  silos  entirely 
above  ground  preserve  fodder  quite  as  well  as 
those  made  of  heavy  masonry,  and  cost  but  a 

trifle  in  comparison . . 

•*  Blessed  is  content,  with  simple  happy 
competence,  peace  of  mind,  and  the  company 
of  the  lovejJ  and  trusted  !’’  writes  Mr.  A.  B. 

Crandell  from  his  quiet  country  home . 

This  insane  attempt,  says  Mr.  Sloeson  in 
the  Western  Rural,  to  raise  from  one  to  three 
hundred  acres  of  corn,  when  only  half  the 
number  of  acres  can  bo  tilled  as  they  should 
he,  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of 
some  from  the  few  examples  here  and  there 

practically  given . . . 

Now  is  the  time  to  thin  out  fruit  so  as  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  tree  by  over¬ 
bearing.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  remarks  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  pick  olF  the  small,  poor  speci¬ 
mens,  before  they  have  grown,  than  to  liaud- 
pick  them  in  gathering,  and  then  to  go  over 
the  whole  iu  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of 

assorting . . . . . 

If  of  proper  materials  ami  properly  put  up, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  lightning  rods  afford 
some  measure  of  protection  against  lightning, 
remarks  the  Fanners’  Review,  but  ns  usually 
put.  up  by  men  ignorant  of  the  very  first 
principles  of  electrical  science,  they  are  of 

little  or  no  practical  value . 

It  is  simply  atrocious,  remarks  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  that  beautiful  flowers  and 
plants  should  be  called  by  hideous  and  crack- 
jaw  names,  which  the  public  cannot  rennim 

her  even  if  they  could  understand  them . 

The  demand  for  hop  poles  and  for  hop  run¬ 
nel's,  which  are  usually  cut  off  and  thrown 
away,  shows  something  of  the  extent  of  the 
mania  for  hop  cultivation.  Wo  hope  that 
there  is  not  one  attentive  reader  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  that  is  afflicted  with  this 

madness . . . . . 

Dr.  Nichols  believes  the  dry  fodder  from 
ripened  corn,  put  into  silos  and  slightly 
moistened  after  1  icing  cut  up,  will  give  as 
good  results  us  green  fodder,  when  fed  to 
milch  cows.  It  costs  but  a  trifle  more  to  raise 
a  good  field  of  ripened  corn  than  a  field  of 
green  fodder,  and  if  the  dry  fodder  can  be 
secured  so  as  to  lx*  as  valuable  as  the  green  a 

great  guin  will  result  to  farmers . 

“  Hack  out”  the  raspberry  and  blackberry 
suckers.  Sprinkle  plaster,  or  sulphur,  or  fino- 
sifted  coal  ashes,  or  flue,  dry  soil  on  the  young 
melon  or  cucumber  plants.  Don’t  wait  until 
the  first  leaves  are  half  eaten  up.  If  your  soil 
is  sandy  and  dry,  cultivate  melons  flat;  if 
moist.,  hill  up.  Do  not  cut  grass  short,  if  you 
expect  an  after-math.  Cultivate  the  beans 
well  and  keep  them  us  free  from  weeds  as  an 

onion  bed . . . 

Water  constitutes  on  the  average  seven- 
eights  of  milk.  The  one-eighth  only  is  valu¬ 
able  as  food  . . 

"Has  saltpeter  preserving  qualities,  and 
why  do  we  use  it  iu  preserving  pork  and 
bains  f’’  is  a  question  answered  in  the  late  re¬ 
port  of  the  Conn.  Ag  Ex.  Station  as  follows: 
“ Saltpeter  has  similar  preserving  qualities  to 
common  salt.  Being  much  more  expensive,  it 
is  not  used  for  preserving  simply,  but  because 
it  gives  a  red  color  to  lean  meat.  Sultpel.er  in 
much  quantity  is  very  injurious  to  man,  and 
but  little  should  be  used  in  preserving  meat 

intended  for  human  food” . 

It  Is  said  that  the  yield  of  Amber  Cane  seed 
and  stalk  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Indian 
corn;  but,  let,  it  lie  understood,  after  the  seeds 
are  ripe  and  hard  the  stalks  are  elili  green 
and  are  thus  suitable  for  ensilage  or  they  may 

tiie  better  tie  cured  for  fodder . 

A  writer  in  Colman’s  Rural  Word  says 
that  he  gives  visitors  “buckwheat”  cakes 
made  of  sorghum  flour  and  does  not  tell  t  hem 
until  after  the  meal.  ‘‘What  makes  your 
buckwheat  cakes  so  nieeaiid  sweet  they  ask. 

It  is  quite  true,  us  Richard  Goodman  tells 
the  Science  News,  that  our  ordinary  agricul¬ 
tural  gatherings  are  too  much  of  the  order  of 
experience  meetings,  from  which  only  those 
who  do  the  gossiping  gain  amy  satisfaction - 


Cbct^uiljexe. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Con  n  (’client . 

Tolland  Co.,  May  27. — Grass  is  looking 
unusually  well;  so  arc  oats.  Rye  looks  splen¬ 
did.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  fair  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples,  a  full  crop  of  pears  and  an  average  one 
of  peaches.  St  rawberries  promise  well.  Corn 
is  not  all  planted.  Potatoes  are  coming  up 
with  no  present  appearance  of  bugs.  Butter 
sells  from  22  to  25  cents  per  pound;  cgus,  20 
cents  per  dozen ;  potatoes,  85  cents  to  $  1  per 
bushel.  Onions  are  being  liotxl  and  are  look 
ing  well.  On  the  whole,  the  farmer’s  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  year  are  favorable.  vv.  H.  V. 

Onkoln  Territory 

Miner  Co.,  May  24th — My  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  have  sprouted.  I  scalded  them  and 
planted  them  out-of-doors.  I  think  they  will 

all  grow.  j.  J.  s. 

Texas. 

Lawrence,  Kaufman  Co.,  May  25,— Five 
years  ago  1  came  here  from  “Hoosiordom,” 
and.  from  my  experience,  believe  H.  A.,  of 
Nokomis,  111.  (and  many  others  who  are 
troubled  with  weak  lungs),  can  lind  what  he 
is  sis. ’king  by  coming  to  this  part  of  Texas,  us 
here  we  have  both  the  climate  and  country  lie 
needs  and  desires.  This  climate  is  very  de¬ 
cidedly  beneficial  to  those  who  have  weak 
lungs,  and  by  coming  in  time  many  such  ore 
restored  to  perfect  health  if  they  remain  here. 
Consumptives,  too,  are  greatly  benefited  by 
this  climate  if  they  come  before  the  last  stage 
of  the  tiiseaso  is  upon  them:  but  in  case  they 
are  “far  gone”  it  is  useless  for  them  to  come. 
Tlds  part,  of  Texas  is  also  a  good  farming 
country,  and  no  part  is  better  for  cattle  and 
horses,  if  H.  A.,  of  Nokomis,  or  other  readers 
of  tiie  Rural  have  any  special  questions  they 
wish  to  ask  concerning  this  climate  or  country 
they  can  write  me,  inclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Raymond. 

WlMCOIIMill  . 

Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  May  28. — Reason 
very  late;  crops  generally  look  well.  I  think 
more  corn  and  leas  potatoes  iiave  been  put  in 
than  last  year.  Several  smart  white  frosts 
this  week,  but  no  harm.  Strawberries  and 
apples  only  just  in  blossom.  May  or  June 
bugs  by  far  the  thickest  I  remember.  It 
seems  to  me  there  ore  ten  this  year  to  one  in 
previous  years.  Your  Rural  Gem  Squash  last, 
year  did  “first  liest,"  with  us,  and  was  by  far 
the  finest  Summer  squash  we  ever  saw;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  seeds  saved  from  three  or 
four  of  the  ripest  and  best, all  failed  to  vegetate 
this  season.  Crop  of  apple  blossoms  generally 
moderate  or  light,,  save  on  Siberian  Crabs, 
which  are  very  full.  Fruit  trees  and  plants 
seem  mostly  uninjured  by  last.  Winter.  F.  K.P. 


Si )t  (Qumst. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  hy  the  name 
and  addroHH  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.) 

SHEER  AND  COWS— FRUITS  FOR  MARY LAND- 
BEST  UKK-1IIVK,  ETC. 

A.  H.  //.,  Jiayville,  Mik— 1.  How  many 
sheep  can  lie  kept  on  an  acre  of  pasture,  and 
how  many  on  the  feed  of  one  cow?  2.  What 
are  the  best,  varieties  of  apples  for  this  section; 
also  the  best  [>eais,  poaches  and  grapes?  3. 
How  can  1  construct  a  Langstroth  hive,  and 
how  many  boos  can  I  keep  on  my  farm?  4. 
I  am  thinking  of  starting  a  hennery  of  1,000 
hens;  would  it  be  likely  to  pay,  and  what 
management  would  host  conduce  to  that  end? 
5.  Where  could  1  purchase  agricultural  books 
at  a  discount? 

Ans.— 1.  It  will  dojiond  on  the  kind  of  sheep 
and  the  richness  of  the  pasture  in  the  first 
place,  and  on  the  kind  of  sheep  and  of  cows 
in  the  second  place.  Six  Met  inns  can  lie  kept 
as  easily  ns  three  Cotswolds,  anil  either  as 
easily  as  one  ordinary  cow  of  H(Mi  pounds, 
live  weight,  but  a  large  Holstein  or  Dutch 
Friesian  would  require  as  much  pasture  os  two 
small  cows.  2,  The  best,  apples,  jsvirs,  peaches 
and  grapes  for  Maryland,  aeeording  to  the 
Ameriean  Pomologicul  Society,  are:  Apples, 
Cannon  Foartnnln,  Cornell’s  Fancy,  Drnp  d> 
Or,  Falla  water,  Gilpin,  Gravenstoin,  Jeffries, 
Loudon  Pippin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Niekajack- 
Pryor’s  Red,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Bed  Astrachan, 
Shockley,  Smith’s  Cider,  Smokehouse,  Sum¬ 
mer  Pippin,  Summer  Rose,  Tewksbury,  Winter 
Blush,  Winesap  and  York  Imperial.  The  best 
pears  are:  Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bergen, 
Beurrtf  Clnirgeau,  Bourrd  d’ Anjou,  BcurnS 
Giffard,  Bonn*  Buporlln,  Bloodgood,  Doyenne 
d’Ete,  Duohw**!  d’Angoulenic.  Fulton,  Gray 
I loyenne, Henkel. Howell. I .awrcnce,  Manning’s 
Elizabeth,  St  Michael  Archaugc,  Seokel  and 
Sheldon.  The  best  peaches  are:  Beer’s  Smock, 
Crawford’s  Early  and  Late,  Early  York, 
Grosso  Mignorme,  Hale’s  Early,  I/argo  Yellow 
*  York,  Oldmixtrfi  Free,  Oldmtxon  Cling  and 


Susquehanna.  The  best  grapes  are:  Concord, 
Delaware,  Agawam,  Catawba, Clinton,  Gravel¬ 
ling,  Elsingburgh,  Go* tin4,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Israella,  Ives,  Massasoit.,  Maxatawney,  Mer 
rimack  and  Norton’s  Virginia.  3.  This  ques¬ 
tion  lias  been  answered  three  times  iu  the  last 
three  mouths  by  ourselves  and  by  Prof.  Cook, 
and  we  must  really  refer  our  friend  to  back 
numbers,  or  he  might  buy  the  Bee-Keepers 
Guide,  the  cheapest  and  best  bee  book  for  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  A.  J  Cook, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  by  whom  the  book  will  be 
sent  for  $1.25.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  all 
the  important  bee  plants,  and  excellent,  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  more  important  ones.  It.  also 
gives  full  descriptions  of  the  best  hives,  and 
tells  how  to  make  them.  There  Is  no  point,  of 
interest  to  the  bee-keeper  which  is  omitted. 
The  number  of  bees  that  can  be  kept,  on  the 
farm  will  depend  on  the  number  und  kinds  of 
honey  plants  on  it  and  in  the  neighboring 
country,  nlioiit  which  not.  a  word  is  Raid. 
4.  We  have  very  strong  doubts  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  novice  in  poultry -keeping  who  at. 
tempts  to  start  with  1,000  fowls.  Much  better 
begin  with  1(H),  or  even  less,  and  if  successful 
with  these  you  can  mid  to  the  flock,  while  if 
disgusted  with  failure  the  loss  will  not  tie 
heavy,  especially  In  contemplation  of  thehon  v 
ier  loss  you  would  have  escaped  at.  our  .sugges¬ 
tion.  It.  would  take  far  too  much  space  here 
to  give  the  information  sought.,  but  the  wi  ole 
subject,  will  be  exhaustively  discussed  by  Mr. 
Felch,  the  eminent,  poultry  keeper  and  writer 
on  poultry  topics,  iu  the  series  of  articles,  the 
first  of  which  appears  in  this  issue.  5,  Any  book¬ 
store  will  allow  a  discount  on  a  large  numtier; 
wo  don’t  know  of  any  places  where  unusual 
discounts  tire  made. 

SAND  CRACK  IN  HORSE’S  HOOF:  SCOURS  IN 
A  COW. 

IF.  IF.  IF.,  Kennedy ,  N.  Y.,  How  can,  1, 
“  sand  crack”  in  a  horse’s  hoof,  and,  2,  scours 
in  a  cow  be  cured? 

Ans. — 1,  “Sand  crack”  is  a  crack  or  fissure 
in  the  walls  of  the  hoofs,  beginning  at  the  cor¬ 
onet  and  extending  downwards.  It,  is  due  to 
brittleness  of  the  hoof,  bod  shoeing  or  splitting 
of  the  hoof  from  hard  driving.  Sand  crack 
usually  occurs  in  tho  fore  feet  only,  and  nl 
most, always  iu  the  quarters.  When  the  horse 
leans  its  weight  on  the  hoof  the  crack  opens, 
and  when  the  foot  is  lifted  it  closes;  thus  sand 
and  dirt  work  into  the  parts,  causing  more  or 
less  pain  and  lameness.  In  recent  cuses  be¬ 
fore  any  inflammation  has  set  in,  nothing 
more  will  lie  needed  than  to  remove  t  he  shoe, 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  crack,  draw  the  hoof 
together  closely  by  means  of  a  couple  of 
thin  clinch  horse  shoe  nails,  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  and  fill  with  the 
following  compositions:  tallow  half  an  ounce; 
oil  of  turpentine  one  ounce;  resin  two  ounces; 
beeswax  four  ounces.  Melt  together  and  fill  the 
crack  with  it  while  quite  warm,  and  let  it,  cool. 
The  foot  should  be  protected  from  dirt  by  a 
bandage  and  tho  horse  be  turned  to  grass  tin 
til  a  new  hoof  has  grown,  the  injurned  part 
being  eased  by  a  bar  shoe.  If  the  crack  is 
older  and  inflammation  has  set,  in,  the  edges 
should  be  pared,  and  the  fissure  laid  sufficient¬ 
ly  bare  to  bo  thoroughly  cleansed  of  nil 
dirt  and  grit.  Then  tho  crack  must  bo 
thoroughly  fomented  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  poulticed  until  the  place 
assumes  a  healthy  appearance.  Afterwards 
the  treatment  should  ls«  the  same  us  for  re¬ 
cent  sand  cracks.  2.  Diarrhea  or  “scours’* 
in  cattle  results  from  several  causes;  first,  it  is 
an  effect  of  irritants,  such  as  the  rank  grass 
of  marsh  lands,  wet,  sloppy  grass,  excess  of 
bran  or  linseed,  change  from  dry  to  green 
food ;  second,  it  is  a  result  of  disordered  diges¬ 
tion  in  which  caso  food  is  unnoted  upon  and 
enters  the  intestines  ns  an  irritant.;  third  it 
often  results  frbm  disorder  of  the  liver  and 
pancreas,  their  abnormal  secretions  also  act¬ 
ing  as  irritants  to  the  Intestinal  tube;  and 
fourth  it  is  an  at  tendant  of  malignant  catarrh* 
tuberculosis,  pluuro-pneumonia,  etc.  As  the 
treatment  should  be  modified  iu  accordance 
with  cause  of  the  disease,  it  would  lie  a  speci 
men  of  “quackery”  to  prescribe  a  general 
“cure"  for  “scours"  to  whatever  cause 
it.  may  be  due.  The  actual  or  probable 
causes  should  therefore  Is’  mentioned  by  t  hose 
seeking  information.  In  all  eases,  however, 
food  should  bt»  diminished,  the  quantity  of 
water  limited,  and  exercise  discontinued  un¬ 
til  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels  is  secured. 
Irritants  are  found  to  lie  the  most,  common 
causes,  therefore  we  will  suppose  this  to  lie  the 
ease  in  the  present  instance.  It  would  be  well, 
then,  to  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  to  remove 
any  crude,  irritant  matter  from  the  intestines. 
Then  make  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  sail, 
eight  ounces  < »f  carbonate  of  soda  and  one 
pound  of  prepared  charcoal;  mix  these  well 
together  and  give  a  handful  in  meal  at  each 
feed.  Continue  until  the  ailment  is  relieved. 

HORSE  TALK. 

/’.  //  /?.,  Larimer  Co.,  Col — 1.  Is  there  any 
advantage  to  the  coming  colt,  in  the  liberal 
feeding  of  the  dam?  Are  transfers  of  pure- 
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bred  stock  noted  in  the  herd  and  stud  books? 
8.  A  neighbor  has  n.  “so-called”  pure-bred 
Percheruu;  bat  no  pajiers  to  sliow  It  to  be  so; 
says  he  bought  it  “so  recorded,”  how  can  he 
prove  it  to  bo  a  pure  Perchcron  ? 

Ans.  1.  The  dam  should  be  fed  moderately 
well,  but  not  so  liberally  us  to  rentier  her  fat; 
for  excessive  fill,  in  the  data  interferes  with  the 
due  nutrition  of  the.  fo-tus,  while  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  at  fouling  time,  when  it.  not  only  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  process,  but  also  tends  to  pro 
duoe  fever.  The  period  of  gestation  in  a  mare 
averages  about  ;t-tt  days,  or  lit  weeks,  and 
when  alKHit  half  this  period  has  elapsed  the 
mare  should  be  fed  a  little  more  liberally, 
lining  allowed  one  or  two  feeds  of  grain  a  day 
in  addition  to  grass.  If  the  feed  is  not  sufficient, 
the  inaro  w  ill  grow  thin  and  starve  her  foal 
in  its  growth.  2.  No,  as  a  rule;  but  in  the 
National  Register  of  Norman  Horses  we  notice 
that  in  some  eases  two  or  three  transfers  are 
recorded .  In  the  i’ercheron- Norman  Stud 
Book,  too,  one  and  occasionally  two  transfers 
are  mentioned.  8,  if  the  horse  is  4 ' recorded1* 
in  either  of  those  stud  books,  these  particu¬ 
lars  will  tie  found  therein:  the  color;  date 
when  foaled;  name  of  breeder  or  imjiorter ; 
and  the  first,  second  and,  sometimes  third 
party  to  whom  the  animal  was  transferred. 
By  referring  to  this  record,  and  t  racing  the 
horse  down  to  its  present  owner  the  purity  of 
its  descent  could  bo  established  or  disproved. 

HOW  TO  RAIHK  JAPAN  LILIES. 

.1,  II.  K.,  Diamond  Hill,  R  L — How  can 
Japan  Lilies  be  raised  from  seed? 

Ans  —Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
them;  the  fresher  they  are  the  sooner  will 
they  start  to  grow  Take  a  flower-pot,  or  a 
little  box.  as  a  cigar  or  salt-box,  and  (ill  it  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  rough,  porous 
soil,  as  half  rotted  sods  and  partly-decayed 
leaves,  and  on  the  top  of  that  put  a  little  light, 
sandy  soil.  Then  sow  your  lily  seeds  and  cover 
them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  the  light 
soil.  Then  water  lightly  through  a  water-pot 
rose,  and  lay  a  little  moss  over  the  soil  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  drying  up  quickly.  You  may 
then  place  tho  pot  in  a  north  facing  or  other 
shady  window,  or,  if  it  be  the  Summer  season, 
in  any  convenient  place  out  of  or  in  doors 
and  away  from  tho  drying  influence  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  wind,  also  from  drip  or  excessive 
moisture.  A  cold  frame  in  a  shady  spot  is  an 
excellent,  place  in  which  to  start  them,  as  you 
can  plunge  the  pot  or  box  in  the  earth  and  let 
it  remain  there  till  after  the  seeds  germinate, 
be  that  a  mouth  or  a  year.  Some  kinds,  as 
Thunborgiftnum,  germinate  in  one  to  two 
months,  and  Speciosuui  in  six  to  twelve 
months.  If  they  do  not  come  up  too  thickly 
in  the  pota  in  which  they  were  sown,  leave 
them  there  midisturbod  till  the  next  Spring, 
when  you  may  transplant,  them  into  other  pots 
or  boxes  or  iu  u  row  in  u  cold  frame,  or,  if 
you  are  prepared  to  take  rare  of  them,  in  some 
cosy  nook  in  the  garden.  When  one  your 
grown  you  can  transplant  them  aga  in  and  to 
where  you  wish  them  to  grow  in  your  gar¬ 
den.  They  should  bloom  when  throe  to  four 
years  old. 

AN  EXCELLENT  FAKM  GATE. 

11.  L.  F.,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y—  1.  What  is  the 
most  desirable  gate  for  a  farm,  and  how 
should  it  be  made?  8.  How  can  stumps  Lie  re¬ 
moved  from  a  piece  of  flhid.  and  what  cheap 
machiue  will  do  it? 

Am, — 1.  The  cheapest,  undone  of  the  liest 
farm  gates  is  here  shown,  Fig.  1138.  It  is 
made  of  feuce  boards  six  inches  wide.  The 


end  pieces  are  bolted  between  t  hem  with 
inch  carriage  bolts.  The  brace  is  fitted  with 
2',  inch  holts.  Wrought  nails  may  lie  used 
instead  of  bolts,  A  smart  man  can  make  the 
gate  in  one  hour.  The  tall  jsist  should  be 
about  seven  feet  high,  2,  Sec  article  on  “A 
Slump  Fuller,"  page  SOU  of  Rural  lor  May  It'. 

LIME  IN  THE  Son.. 

If.  ( '.,  Uplands,  Canada,-- 1.  Does  any  fruit 
or  other  natural  growth  indicate  the  presence 
of  lime  enough  in  the  soil  for  the  thrifty 
growth  of  wheat?  2.  What  symptoms  indi¬ 
cate  an  insufficiency  of  lime  for  wheat?  8. 
Do  oats  and  barley  require  less  liuie  than 
wheat?  4.  Is  lime  in  I  lie  form  of  crystallized 
imestono  available  for  plant  food? 


Ans. — 1.  Lime  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
all  plant  food,  generally  supplied  by  tho  soil 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Additional  applica¬ 
tions  serve  to  render  other  plant  food  avail¬ 
able.  8.  There  are  no  “symptoms.”  If  wheat 
looks  bad  in  spite  of  favorable  weather  and 
a  well-prepared  seed-bed,  it  needs  food  of  sonic 
kind.  Farm  manure  furnishes  all  it  needs  if 
enough  is  used.  If  not,  nn  application  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  some  form  and  phosphoric  acid 
(bone  Dour)  will  supply  the  deficiency.  Lime 
would  have  a  quickening  action.  8.  The 
term  “limestone”  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  those  rocks  composed  principally  of  ear 
bonate  of  calcium,  that  are  not  crystalline 
Perfectly  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  is 
Icelandic  spar  or  calc  spar.  When  it,  is  im- 
pcrfeetly  crystallized  and  has  a  fine  grain, 
whether  pure  white  or  veined,  it,  is  called  mar¬ 
ble.  Whatever  the  form  of  limestone  may 
lie,  so  far  as  its  fertilizing  properties  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  treats  of  it  fully 
and  quite  intelligibly  in  bis  excellent  article  in 
the  Rural  of  May  12,  page  3ft4. 

SETTING  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE-VINES  OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

T.  ILK.,  Diamond  THU ,  If.  /.—When  should 
tho  Niagara  Drape  vines  be  set  out-of-doors  in 
this  latitude? 

Ans. —  If  there  is  but  one  plant  to  a  pot 
they  may  now  lie  set  out,  in  the  open  ground 
w  ithout,  disturbing  the  roots.  Merely  thump 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  plant  the  “ball”  in 
the  soil.  If  several  plants  are  growing  in  one 
pot  or  box  it  would  lie  safer  to  plant  them  in 
the  same  way  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 
They  will  then  continue  to  grow  and  may  lie 
transplanted  next,  Spring.  If  the  roots  must 
be  disturbed  then  preserve  all  the  earth  possi¬ 
ble  about  the  fibers  and  shade  and  water  for 
a  few  days. 

RINGBONE. 

Cl.  IF.  S.,  Tfollenberg ,  Kans. — How  should  I 
treat  a  ringbone  on  the  hind  leg  of  my  six- 
year-old  mure;  it  came  on  last,  Summer  and 
Fall  and  lames  her. 

Ans. — Have  a  regular  veterinary  surgeon 
fire  and  blister  the  affected  limit  at  once,  and 
give  two  months’  rest  at  grass;  and,  if  anv 
lameness  remains,  repeat  the  operation.  If 
there  is  no  competent  surgeon  at  hand,  take 
the  following  ointment,  nnd,  after  clipping 
the  hair  short,,  apply  w  ith  friction:— Cantha- 
ride-s  powder,  half  an  ounce;  lard,  three 
ounces.  Secure  the  animal  so  that,  she  cannot 
get  her  mouth  to  the  blistered  limb;  give  rest 
as  in  firing,  and  repeat  if  necessary. 

REMEDY  FOR  LICE  ON  HOGS. 

L.  N.  T.,  Opel ,  Mo. — What  is  a  remedy  for 
lice  rfn  hogs? 

Ans. — Wash  the  hog  all  over  with  crude 
petroleum,  and  next  day  give  it  a  thorough 
washing  with  warm  soft  water  nnd  soap, 
using  tho  scrubbing  brush  freely.  This  is  as 
good  and  as  easy  a  way  of  destroying  lice  on 
hogs  as  any  of  the  other  ninety-nine. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.  It.  T.,  fill  inelwrk,  N.  V. — 1.  The  braneht  8 
of  some  of  inv  five-year-old  apple  trees, 
standing  on  dry  ground,  are  affected  with 
the  blight;  is  there  a  remedy?  8.  When  trees 
are  girdled,  should  anv  of  the  bark  be  ro- 
moved?  8.  Can  anv  kind  of  fruit  trees  lie  gir¬ 
dled  to  Increase  their  yield?  f.  What,  will  re¬ 
move  bunches  on  a  horse’s  body,  caused  by  ly¬ 
ing  on  tho  sharp  caulks  of  his  shoes  last.  Win¬ 
ter?  5.  How  much  grain  and  wheat  should 
working  oxen  have  besides  liav?  fl.  What 
should  young  chicks  he  fed  to  prevent  gapes? 

Anh.  — I.  Regarding  the  death  of  branches, 
if  it  is  really  caused  by  blight  there  is  no  ivm- 
odv  hut  to  cut  back  to  tho  sound  wood  ?  8.  Is 
this  for  promoting  fruitfulness?  If  so.  a  ring 
of  hark  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  au  inch 
should  lie  removed.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not.  fa¬ 
vor  this  practice,  and  do  not  believe  it  will 
pay,  but  as  an  experiment  it  is  interesting.  8. 
Yes.  4.  They  will  disappear  of  themselves  in 
time  if  t  he  cause  is  not  repented.  Their  dis¬ 
appearance  mav  possibly  lie  hastened  by  fre¬ 
quent  frictions  with  a  stimulative  liniment.  5 
Corn-meal  and  ground  oats  in  equal  quantity 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  being  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  work,  A  minimum 
feed  would  be  two  quarts  of  the  mixture  three 
times  a  day.  fi.  The  fowl  has  nothing  to  do 
with  t  in'  gapes,  so  long  ns  it  is  not  sour,  musty 
or  unclean.  It  is  caused  by  a  little  worm 
in  the  throat,  which  may  be  removed  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  small  feather  and  drawing  it  out 
with  a  twist.  Chickens  that  run  free  rarely 
have  the  gapes. 

IF.  Cl,  C. ,  Yellow  Springs,  O. — 1.  My  four- 
year-old  mare  has  had,  for  five  weeks,  a  soft, 
feverish  swelling  half  wav  lietwoon  the  top 
of  the  nock  and  the  bottom  of  the  shoulder; 
what  should  be  the  treatment  ?  2.  My  yearling 
Norman  colt  apjioars  to  have  the  colic  all  the 
time:  he  is  restless  and  lies  down,  frequently 
groaning;  how  should  he  bo  treated?  8, 
Wlmt  are  tho  cause,  preventive  nnd  remedy 
for  gapes  in  chicks?  4.  My  18-yoar-old  homo 
passes  water  with  great  difficulty  i  what  is  a 


remedy?  5.  What  is  tho  hostage  for  “altering’* 
colts  and  calves? 

Anh. — 1.  Tho  swelling  is  duo  to  pressure  of 
tho  collar;  it  cannot  be  cured  while  the  collar 
is  worn.  If  a  breast  strap  is  used  so  that  the 
swelling  is  not  touched  or  pressed,  the  mare 
may  be  worked.  A  poultice  should  be  applied 
to  the  swelling  until  it  breaks  when  it  will 
doubtless  heal  without  trouble.  8.  Give  the 
Colt  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  repeat  it  the  third 
day,  then  feed  bran  mash  once  a  day.  Give 
the  animal  a  thorough  brushing  twice  a  day. 

A  teaspnonful  of  sulphur  In  the  mash  might 
help  him.  8.  Gapes  is  caused  by  the  gape 
worm,  (Strongylas  filar  ia).  To  prevent  it  never 
keep  young  chicks  upon  ground  that  has  been 
fouled  bv  the  old  fowls  a  previous  year;  or  if 
they  are  so  kept  the  ground  should  be  spaded 
or  plowed.  For  remedies  sec  last  issue  in  this 
department.  4.  It  is  probable  that  the  horse 
wants  cleaning.  Give  him  some  scolded  bran 
with  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  in  it  each 
night  for  a  week.  5.  A  colt,  should  not  be 
“altered”  until  two  years  old;  he  then  gets  a 
good  form  and  the  neck  and  shoulders  are 
better  developed.  Calves  may  tie  altered  when 
a  mont  h  or  six  weeks  old. 

D.  C.,  Hermitage  Landing,  La  —1.  Have 
my  Sharpies*,  Capt.  Jack  and  Monarch  of  the 
West  Strawberries  been  improved  by 
by  being  planted  near  each  other?  Are  any 
of  them  pistillate?  2.  How  can  I  tell  a  pistil¬ 
late  flower  when  I  see  it?  3.  What  are  good 
books  on  strawberry  culture?  4.  Where  can  I 
obtain  a  small  family  evaporator;  something 
for  tho  household? 

Ans. — l.  Probably  not.  They' nil  bear  perfect 
flowers  and  need  no  assistance,  8.  Pistillate 
flowers  have  in  tho  center  a  little  ball  of  fine 
pistils  as  large  as  u  small  pea.  Perfect  flow¬ 
ers  have,  besides,  an  outside  circle,  of  stamens, 
tho  yellow  anthers  of  which  are  conspicuous 
You  have  but  to  look  at  the  two  kirn  Is  to  be 
able  to  toll  '‘which  is  which”  at  once.  8.  Suc¬ 
cess  with  Small  Fruits,  by  E.  P.  Ron,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.,  New-  York, 
price  ©5;  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  Amer¬ 
ican  News  Co.,  Now  York,  price  #1.50.  4. 
Write  to  S.  E.  A'  J.  M.  Sprout,  Muncy.  Ly¬ 
coming  Co.,  Pa.,  for  the  desired  information. 

S.  L.  fl,,  Slacks  anil.  Whites ,  Fa, — 1.  What, 
had  I  host  plant  for  food  for  bees  in  this 
locality'?  2.  Where  can  T  get  colonies  at  the 
lowest  price?  3.  What  is  the  liest  hive  made 
and  what  is  ‘he  cost? 

Ans. — l.  The  Cow  Pea  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  as  is  also  the  Horse  Mint  (Monarda 
punctata).  The  Sweet  Bay  which  grows  in 
Virginia,  is  also  said  to  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  nectar.  See  article  on  Honey  Plants  in 
Rural  of  Dee.  Ifi,  1882.  2.  Write  to  G.  M. 
Doolittle.  Borodino,  New  York.  3.  The  Tong- 
stroth  Hive.  Prices  range  from  $2  to  $3.50. 
There  isn’t  a  question  here  which  hasn’t  been 
answered  over  and  over  again  within  the  last 
year.  It  would  save  some  trouble  and  delay 
to  our  friends  and  much  repetition  to  us,  if 
our  readers  would  cither  clip  out  articles  con¬ 
taining  information  they  are  likely  to  need  soon, 
or,  better  still,  preserve  files  of  the  Rural. 

O.  II.,  Fox  Lake,  III.  A  week  ago  while 
dragging  with  a  beam  drag,  it  tipped  over  on 
the  horses  from  the  back  end  when  turning 
around:  the  team  were  seared  and  one  of  them 
fell  on  the  drag  three  teeth  of  which  stuck  in¬ 
to  her  hip  nnd  leg;  three  days  afterwards  she 
died,  and  til ua  I  lost  $175.  I  want  a  substitute 
for  a  drug  therefore;  is  the  sulky'  harrow  a 
reliable  tool?  Will  it  do  good  work  in  place 
of  a  drag?  Doea it  work  well  in  a  clay  soil; 

Anh. — The  Sulky  harrow  is  a  reliable  tool, 
but  it  can  not  lie  used  for  the  same  purpose  ns 
a  drag.  We  use  it  as  a  harrow  and  cultivator. 
Our  friend  can  do  no  liet  tor  than  to  send  for 
circulars  of  thorn  advertised  and  compare  | 
them.  It  would  ho  well  to  see  one  working  in 
tho  field  before  pureha'ing.  We  have  never 
t  ried  a  sulky  in  clayey  laud. 

Cl.  IP.  IF.,  Clifton,  Arizona. — l  How  does 
Alfalfa  compare  with  clover  as  a  fertilizing 
crop  for  land  ?  2.  Which  is  the  better  wav  to 
sow  it — with  grain  or  alone  ?  8.  Will  either 
common.  Red  or  Mammoth  Clover  do  well  on 
sandy  soil  in  a  moderately'  warm  and  very  dry 
climate,  if  properly  irrigated? 

Ans.— I  To  use  as  a  fertilizer  clover  is 
most  excellent,  lielng  ranch  superior  to  Alfal¬ 
fa.  2,  Sow  it  alone,  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds 
to  tin*  acre.  8.  Tf  properly  irrigated  we 
should  think  all  of  them  would  do  well. 

./.  D,  Mapletnn ,  Minn. — 1.  Where  can  the 
wire  mentioned  in  the  Rural  of  May  12  lie 
obtained?  2.  What  is  the  address  of  tho  com¬ 
pany  that  manufactures  the  wire  used  by  the 
McCormick  Self-Binder?  8.  How  many 
pounds  of  flour,  junk,  lieans,  butter,  sugar 
nnd  potatoes  will  one  man  devour  in  the 
course  of  a  year? 

Ans.  I.  Roe  answer  to  “Many  Subscribers’* 
in  the  Querist  of  June  11,  under  the  heading  of 
"Steel  Rods  for  Fencing.”  2.  We  cannot  give 
it.  Write  to  the  McCormick  Co.  for  it.  3. 

It  will  depend  upon  his  appetite  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  masticate#  hi#  food  and  iv> 


quality.  Here  we  make  an  exception  to  a  rule 
which  consigns  to  the  waste  paper  basket  a 
large  number  of  foolish  questions. 

fl.  F.  If.,  PhtmiitB,  N.  Y. — Please  give  the 
address  of  some  reliable  paper  devoted  to  Nat 
urn!  History. 

Anh. — The  American  Naturalist,  published 
by  McCalla  &  Stavely,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
the  best  magazine  in  tin*  country  devoted  to 
Natural  History.  Ward’s  Natural  Science 
Bulletin,  published  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  good  quarterly.  The 
Scientific  Canadian,  Montreal;  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  New  York  and  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  all  first-class 
periodicals. 

/'.  IF.  C.,  Waterford,  Pa.— How  can  I  kill 
Canada  Thistles,  Elders,  Alders  and  Golden- 
Rods? 

Ans. — Tho  Elders  and  Alders  should  bo 
thoroughly  dug  out  and  burned.  The  Canada 
Thistles  and  Golden-Rods  can  best  he  killed 
off  by  mowing  them  down  with  a  scythe  or 
plowing  them  under  before  the  seed  ripens. 
But  if  your  neighbors  grow  the  latter  two 
pests  upon  land  adjacent,  to  your  own.  you  will 
find  it  impossible  to  eradicate  them. 

./.  If.  If.,  Lawrence ,  Texas,— t.  Where  can 
the  seed  of  Sorghum  nutans— Indian  or  Wood 
Grass  be  bought?  2.  W1  at  grass  makes  the 
nicest  lawns  for  Texas?  Bermuda  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  a.s  it  takes  possession  of  everything 
around  it. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  offered  for  sale  that  wo 
can  find.  2.  Bermuda  is  the  best  we  know  of. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Bercktnans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  uses 
it  for  lawns,  cuts  it  with  a  lawn-mower,  and 
likes  it. 

L.  If.,  Dansville ,  Y.  Y. — My  cucumber  and 
melon  vines  were  entirely  destroyed  last  year, 
the  roots  being  perforated  by  a  white  worm 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long ;  is  there  any 
remedy  ? 

Anh. — This  is  pirobably  the  work  of  the 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle.  A  toaspoonful  of 
saltpeter  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  make  a 
good  solution  to  apply.  Pour  a  pint  of  It  on 
each  hill. 

O  D.,  North  Salem,  N.  H. — What  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  black  warts  on  trees? 

Ans. — Cut  out  the  diseased  part  clean  to  the 
sound  wood  as  soon  as  the  knots  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  and  burn  up  all  the  substance  cut  out. 
Apply  a  plaster  of  grafting  wax  to  the  wounds 
and  cover  with  a  cloth,  or  wash  with  carbolic 
acid,  sulphur  and  lime. 

L.  M.  L„  Mayfield,  N.  F.— Will  the  Ghent 
Azalea  stand  the  Winter  in  this  latitude,  and 
how  should  it  be  grown? 

Anh.  — It  stands  the  Winter  here  (Rural 
Grounds).  It.  needs  no  special  care.  Any 
good  garden  soil  suits  it.  Ours  nre  in  bloom 
as  we  write,  carried  through  tho  Winter  with¬ 
out  protection  of  any  kind. 

./.  Q.  .4.,  Three  Tons,  Pa. — In  the  Rural 
of  May  12,  J,  R.  recommends  grafting  the 
Quince  upon  Thorn:  what  Thom  is  meant? 

Ans. — The  common  Hawthorn  (Crataegus 
Oxyacanthu)  would  answer  as  well  as  anv. 
There  are  reasonable  grounds  for  doubt 
whether  it  is  a  good  stock  for  the  Quince. 

C.  .9.  .V.,  Reach  Haven  :  How  should  wood 
ashes  anil  hen  manure  he  put. on  with  corn  ? 

■  Ans. — We  should  wait  until  the  time  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  corn,  then  mix  both  hen  manure 
nnd  ashes  with  an  equal  body  of  moist  earth 
nr  dry  muck,  then  at  once  sow  broadcast  and 
cultivate. 

C.  9.  T.,  Wat  malic  Kans.:  The  fetlock 

joints  of  my  two-year-old  colt,  slip  forward 
while  he  is  walking;  what  should  lie  done  ? 

Ans, — It  is  a  constitut  ional  defect.  It  mav 
possibly  mend  itself  as  the  colt  becomes  old, 
but  proliablv  not.  Nothing  onn  he  done  for  it. 

fl.  II.,  Cilia  drove.  Col. — What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  at  Castle  Garden  ? 

Ans. — Address,  Superintendent  of  Labor 
Bureau,  Castle  Garden,  New  York  City. 

K.  A.  T. .  Cross  Plains.  Wis. — Should  Vick’s 
Pomegranate  be  kept,  in  a  pot  or  set  in  the 
ground  ? 

Ans.— It  grows  readily  in  any  ordinary 
good  garden  soil. 

./.  F.  d.  E.  If.  C  ,  Savoy,  III.—  What  is  the 
address  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes? 

A  ns. — Rothamsted,  St..  Albans,  England. 

IF.  /).  Van  S..  Old  Chatham ,  N.  Y.— For 
full  account  see  Rural  of  November  2,  1878; 

also  June  2.8,  and  August.  5,  1888. 

- — — - — - - 

Communications  Hkokivkii  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday.  Juno  4: 

F.  M.  L.  R.  A.  O.  H.  s.  p.—  h.  s.  (Kansas),  thanks; 
we  like  such  notes— G.  P.  L.,  thunks,  Glad  to  hear 
from  you  T..  M.  N.— IT.  L.  E.t  thunk*  H.  D,  M.  M.  O. 

T.  K.  H.  r*.  H.  T,  H.  IT.  —  L.  J.-Mr*  M.  W.— W.  S 

J.  H,  W.  W.  E,  L.  Wo  cannot  answer  hy  mall. 
Our  frlcmls  must  excuse  us  J.  L.  we  are  always 
triad  to  get  concise  crop  reports— A.  7..  T.  M.  R.— a. 
M.  H.  H.  K.  W.-S.  S. — B .  Calkin*,  vorv  much 
utilised  -L.  S.  II.  K.  S.  M  -L.  R.  K.-W.  W.  W.-A.  J- 
P.-M.  W.  F.  -M.  D.  L.-E.  P.  -\V.  H.  A  T.  H.  H.-W 
T.  C.-K.  J.  A.— O.  W.T.  M  L.— J.  A.  N.— C.  S.  N.. 

It  Is  trerely  a  irultlpl*  cr—  Mrs.  J.  tb  R.-O.  D.  B-— 0 

H.-F.  P.-A.  C.  W.  R.  F.  W  E.  !>.  t,,-G  E,  F  -# 

W.  B.  -Mrs,  David  C..  Uiankg  -/  f . 
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There  arc  a  number  of  farmers  in  our 
neighborhood  (Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey), 
that  raise  strawberries  for  market.  This 
year  the  first,  picking  was  made  the  5th 
inst.,  and  the  variety  was  the  Charles 
Downing.  The  more  we  see  and  hear  of 
this  variety,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  strawberry  in  cultivation. 


A  NEioirooRiNG  farmer  planted  one 
row  of  Lima  Beans,  about  150  feet  long, 
dropping  the  beans  in  the  soil  as  prepared 
by  the  hoe.  Presumably  they,  for  the  most 
part,  fell  upon  their  sides.  The  rest  of 
the  plot  (about  a  half-acre)  was  planted 
by  carefully  placing  the  “eye”  down.  It 
is*  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  and  to  us 
that,  the  first  row  in  which  the  beans  were 
dropped  is  notice  ably  ahead  of  all  the 
other  rows. 

- - - 

The  Yellow-wood  (Yirgilia  lutea  or 
Cladrastis  tinctoria)  whose  praises  we  sang 
so  feelingly  a  week  or  so  ago,  is  now 
(June  10)  in  bloom.  To  describe  the.  in¬ 
dividual  flower,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
resembles  that  of  the  pea.  These  flowers 
are  borne  in  compound  racemes  which 
average  six  inches  in  length  and  there  are 
over  50  flowers  to  the  raceme.  The  color  is 
pure  white,  A  more  graceful,  beautiful  tree 
than  our  best  specimen  is  at  this  writing 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen. 


The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  declare  that  hog 
cholera  has  been  practically  exterminated. 
Good  news  for  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
if  true.  It  seems  that  for  weeks  past  un¬ 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  Department  to  secure  virus  from  in¬ 
fected  hogs  for  experimental  purposes  on 
the  place  which  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V. 
M.,  is  superintending.  The  extirpation 
of  hog  cholera  would  save  millions  a  year 
for  our  farmers,  and  should  it  really  turn 
out  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  plague, 
the  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken 
everywhere  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  it. 


AN  AMERICAN  HORSE  SHOW  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

A  numrer  of  prominent  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  the  formation  of  an  association 
for  the  improvement  and  exhibition  of 
horses  in  America  met  in  this  city  last 
Thursday.  The  Committee  on  Organiza¬ 
tion  stated  that  an  examination  of  the  acts 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  showed  that 
the  act  of  1872,  under  which  driving  and 
agricultural  associations  are  enrolled, 
would  be  the  best  for  the  organization  of 
the  society.  Accordingly  it  was  decided 
to  form,  under  this  act,  an  organization  to 
he  called  the  National  Horse  Show  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000  in  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Cornelius  Fellowes;  Treasurer,  II.  H.  Hol¬ 
lister;  Secretary,  W.  F.  Wharton;  Direc¬ 
tors,  F.  Bronson,  J.  H.  Bradford,  Law¬ 
rence  Kip,  E.  La  Montague,  Peter  Moller, 
II.  W.  T.  Mali,  F.  Neilson,  IT.  J.  Nich¬ 
ols,  William  Jay,  E.  D.  Morgan,  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Jr.,  Beverley  Robinson,  G.  P.  Wet- 
more,  J.  D.  Cheever  and  J.  G.  K.  Duer. 
In  addition  to  the  above  a  long  list 
of  Vice-Presidents  was  elected.  The 
character  and  wealth  of  the  men 
moving  in  the  enterprise  leave  little  doubt 
of  its  success.  The  first  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  this  city  next  Fall,  hut  nothing 
definite  as  to  its  character  has  yet  been 
decided  upon  except  that  representatives 
of  all  classes  will  be  on  exhibition,  from 
the  aristocrat ie  Thoroughbred  to  the  stout 
and  serviceable  Percheron -Norman  and 
Clydesdale.  Though  the  first  exhibition 
will  be  held  here,  if  the  Association  is 
worthy  of  its  name,  other  exhibitions  in 
other  years  wall  be  held  at  the  principal 
points  throughout  the  country. 


ANOTHER  LARGE  SALE  OF  JERSEYS. 


The  third  annual  public  sale  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Simpson  herd  of  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle,  was  held  June  7,  at  the  homestead 
near  Hunt’s  Station,  within  the  city  limits 
of  New  York.  This  herd  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  for  the  Alpliea,  Rioter  2d  and 
Rex  blood  it.  contains.  These  are  fami¬ 
lies,  or  strains,  of  breeding,  that  have  pro¬ 


duced  more  large  butter  makers  than  any 
other  when  tested  by  the  new  standard 
which  requires  cows  to  yield  not  less  than 
14  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  For  this 
reason  there  lias  been  much  curiosity  to 
see  the  outcome  of  this  sale.  The  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  7t  h  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  the  admirers  of  Jerseys;  but 
there  was  a  notable  absence  of  the  usual 
number  of  Western  and  Southern  breed¬ 
ers  who  had  been  attending  the  Spring 
sales.  It  was  evident  they  bad  supplied 
their  wants  from  previous  purchases,  and 
that  this  sale  would  have  to  rely  mainly 
upon  local  buyers,  which  the  sequel 
proved  to  be  true. 

Nearly  every  animal  was  of  solid  color 
and  in  superb  condition.  The  old  cows 
were  mostly  heavy  milkers,  while  the 
calves  were  the  offspring  of  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  bulls.  Before  the  sale  began,  the 
bulls  to  be  reserved  in  the  herd  were 
brought  out  lor  inspection.  They  were 
Rex  and  Young  Mercury.  The  former  is 
an  aged  bull  large  and  massive  in  form, 
with  a  skin  remarkably  thin  and  elastic, 
and  netted  with  veins,  very  suggestive  of 
high  breeding.  The  latter  is  a  superb 
animal  and  docs  justice  to  the  pride  his 
master  takes  in  him.  The  development 
of  escutcheon  on  these  two  bulls  is  some¬ 
thing  to  he  wondered  at. 

Rayon  d'Or,  which  has  made  so  much 
trouble  in  the  Jersey  City  Cattle  Club,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  his  breed,  here 
found  a  purchaser.  When  the  sale  first 
opened  the  bidding  was  very  slow  and 
some  good  cattle  were  sacrificed  owing  to 
the  apparent  indifference  of  the  buyers; 
but,  after  partaking  of  a  sumptuous  lunch, 
everyone  seemed  in  a  better  humor  and 
prices  improved.  The  ladies  also  became 
more  numerous  in  the  afternoon  and 
possibly  added  somewhat  to  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  bidders.  The  highest  prices 
were  paid  for  the  bull  Rayon  d*Or,  $2,- 
550,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Boyd,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  cow.  Lady  Vertitmnus.  $1,000,  by  Mr. 
John  I,  Holly,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  *  The 
nine  bulls  sold  for  an  aggregate  of  $7,375 
and  made  an  average  of  $819.  This 
average  was  reduced  by  one  of  the  fash¬ 
ionably-bred  young  bulls  becoming  sick, 
and  he  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  bull  calf. 
The  cows  aggregated  $22,905,  and  the  51 
head  made  an  average  of  $450.  The  en¬ 
tire  herd  of  00  animals  sold  for  $30,340, 
and  made  the  very  handsome  average  of 
$505,00.  Considering  tho  lateness  of  his 
sale,  and  the  fact  that  it.  followed  so 
many  large  offerings,  we  think  Air.  Simp- 
sou  may  well  be  satisfied  with  this  general 
average,  though  he  may  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  that  some  of  his  choice  animals 
did  not  reach  higher  figures. 

- ♦  *  ♦ - 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  BARBED-WIRE 
FENCE  MONOPOLY. 


A  decision  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmers  and  stockmen  of  all  parts  of  the 
country, but  especially  to  those  of  the  West, 
was  rendered  last  Monday,  June  4,  by 
Judge  Treat  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  barbed-wire 
fence  patent  controversy.  Two  series  of 
cases  were  passed  upon,  one  involving  the 
validity  of  the  patents  on  the  fence;  the 
other  the  validity  of  the  patents  on  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  the  fence.  The  decision 
in  the  first  series  is  of  interest  to  all  who  use 
or  are  likely  to  use  barbed-wire  fence ;  the 
decision  in  the  second  series  is  of  interest 
primarily  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
fence  and  secondarily  to  the  users  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
patentees  tends  to  cheapen  the  production 
and  consequently  the  cost  of  the  article. 
In  this  case  the  decision  was  adverse  to 
the  patentees  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  infringement  of  their  patents. 
In  the  other  case  the  decision  is  also  of 
interest  to  the  general  public  who  never 
use  or  are  likely  to  use  any  w  ire  fence,  but 
who  suffer  from  patent  taxation  in  other 
matters,  in  that  it  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
most  grevious  souree  of  patent  oppression 
— the  improper  reissues  of  patents. 

The  earliest  barbed-wire  fence  patent 
was  issued  in  1867  to  one  Hunt,  and  since 
that  time  the  issues  and  reissues  have 
been  almost  innumerable.  All  of  these  t  hat 
possessed  any  merit  have, from  time  to  time, 
been  acquired  by  the  Washburn  &•  Moen 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Isaac  L.  Ellwood,  of  Delfalb, 
Ill.,  and  by  combining  their  interests  these 
have  been  enabled  to  levy  an  oppressive 
tax  on  all  the  barbed-wire  fence  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  patents  covering  different  fea¬ 
tures  of  barbed-wire  fencing  that  of  K  elly, 
dated  Feb.  11,  1868  and  reissued  Feb.  8, 
1876,  and  that  of  Glidden,  a  “combina¬ 
tion”  patent,  dated  May  12,  1874,  and  re¬ 
issued  Feb.  8,  1876,  are  the  roost,  practical 
and  cover  the  most,  points.  Indeed,  by  a 
decision,  in  the  case  of  naisli  and  ot  hers, 


by  the  United  States  Circuit  at  Chicago, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Glidden  reissue 
was  made  to  cover  a  “broad  claim”  for 
every  kind  of  sharp-pointed  metal  or  wore 
fence  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  wounds 
on  animals  and  preventing  them  from  pass¬ 
ing  the  hue  of  the  fence.  The  Washburn 
&  Moen  Manufacturing  Company  is  the 
sole  assignee,  of  the  Kelly  patents,  and, 
together  with  Ellwood,  is  also  assignee  of 
the  Glidden  patents,  so  that  this  decision 
gave  the  combination  a  complete  monopo¬ 
ly  of  all  the  barbed-wire  fencing  made  in 
the  United  States.  Besides  making  an 
enormous  profit,  on  the  vast  quantity  of 
fencing  manufactured  by  themselves,  they 
issued  licenses  to  other  parties  permitting 
them  to  manufacture  and  vend  fences  on 
condition  that  they  would  pay  a  royalty 
on  all  the  wire  sold  and  not  sell  at  a  lower 
than  a  stipulated  price.  Having  absolute 
control  of  the  whole  business,  they  were 
able  to  fix  such  prices  and  exact  such 
royalty  as  to  yield  them  princely  revenues, 
the  royalty  alone  amounting  to  between  $1 ,  - 
500,000  and  $2,000,000  a  year.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  the  best  qualified  judges, 
about  80,000  tons  of  barbed-wire  were 
manufact  ured  in  this  country  last  year — 
a  total  length  of  about  500,000  miles  of 
wire.  Upon  this  the  firms  owning  the 
patents  made,  in  that  single  year,  in  roy¬ 
alty  from  their  licenses  ana  in  extra  profits 
in  their  own  business,  between  $4,000,000 
and  $5,000,000! 

Subsequent  to  the  decisions  in  Chicago 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  two  decisions,  which,  although 
on  entirely  different  subjects,  appeared  to 
completely  overturn  the  basis  on  which 
the  Chicago  decision  rested,  for  they  went 
to  the  principle  of  the  right  to  embody 
in  a  reissue  of  a  patent  matter  not  ex¬ 
pressly  claimed  in*  the  original  patent, 
and  also  ruled  that  no  undue  delay  should 
occur  in  making  the  needed  corrections 
on  account,  of  which  reissues  are  granted; 
for  it  is  distinctly  provided  by  the  Patent 
Laws  that  a  reissue  of  a  patent  shall  lie 
granted  only  wdieu  the  “patent  is  inop¬ 
erative  or  invalid  by  mason  of  a  defective 
or  insufficient  specification,”  wdiere  “the 
error  lias  arisen  by  inadvertence,  accident 
or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent  or 
deceptive  intention” — “but  no  newmatter 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  specification.” 
These  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  set 
inquiry  on  foot  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
reissues  of  the  Kelly  and  Glidden  patents, 
and  the  result  was  the  conviction  that 
they  were  invalid.  Accordingly  factories 
were  established  both  in  Tovva  and  St. 
Louis  for  the  manufacture  of  barbed  wire 
in  opposition  to  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
monopolists.  Bulls  for  infringement  were 
instituted  first  against  the  Iowa  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  are  supported  by  the  State 
Grange,  an  injunction  being  asked  for  to 
restrain  them  from  further  operations. 
The  cases  were  argued  lost  Winter  at. 
Keokuk  before  Circuit  Judge  McCrary 
and  District  Judge  Love,  and  a  decision 
was  reserved.  Subsequently  eight  suits 
in  all  were  brought  against  Henry  Fuchs, 
the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  and 
others;  John  W.  Gates  and  the  Simmons 
Hardware  Company  alone,  the  St.  Louis 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  these  cases  that 
wrere  decided  last  Monday.  In  some  of 
these  with  regard  to  fencing  the  validity 
of  the  Kelly  patents  was  involved;  in 
others  that  of  the  Glidden  patents;  while 
it  was  charged  that  the  Ross  and  Stevens 
patents  had  been  infringed  in  making  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  the  wire. 

The  question  on  both  sides  was  ably 
argued,  and  the  opinion  of  tho  Court — a 
copy  of  which  is  now  before  us — is  of  un¬ 
usual  length.  The  conclusions  reached, 
however,  arc  that  the  Kelly  reissue  is  inval¬ 
id  not  only  because  “it  is  broader  than  the 
original  invention;”  but  also  because  “of 
the  laches  of  the  patentee,”  in  delaying 
too  long  to  correct  any  “alleged mistake.” 
Indeed,  as  the  Court  says,  “it  evidently 
was  intended  to  cover  subsequent  inven¬ 
tions  of  others.”  Of  the  Glidden  reissue 
Judge  Treat  remarks,  “it  is  impossible  to 
read  it  without  observing  that  it  was 
broadly  expanded  to  cover  what  was  not 
even  hinted  at,  or  in  anywise  suggested, 
in  the  specifications  of  the  original  patent 
or  in  the  claim  thereof.”  Tt  appeared  to 
the  Court  “that  the  reissued  Glidden 
patent  was  an  entirely  different  invention 
to  that  claimed  in  the  original  patent,”  and 
that  Glidden  “was  fully  aware  of  that 
fact.”  In  speaking  of  reissues  of  “com¬ 
bination”  patents,  in  which  several  de¬ 
vices,  some  of  which  may  have  been 
already  patented,  form  a  novel  combina¬ 
tion,  the  Judge  said — “the  reissue  must  he 
confined  to  the  original  combination  and 
cannot,  be  exchanged  to  make  a  new  com¬ 
bination  by  the  introduction  therein  of 
devices,  new  or  old,  not  included  in  or 
suggested  by  the  original ;”  therefore  “the 
several  motions  for  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tions  are  overruled.” 


The  effect  of  this  decision  will  he  to 
cheapen  barbed-wire  fence  by  removing 
all  restrictions  on  its  manufacture,  except, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court 
which  supported  the  patents  at  Chicago; 
for  when  the  IT.  S.  Circuit  Courts  differ 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  lawr  or  of  the 
facts,  the  decision  of  each  holds  good 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  until 
the  question  has  been  definitely  settled  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Chief 
Justice  Waite  says  the  Supreme  Court  is 
three  years  behind  in  its  work,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Court  to  consider  more 
than  400  cases  annually,  while  a  much 
greater  number  are  filed.  When  this  case 
is  appealed,  therefore — as  it  is  sure  to  he — 
when  may  a  decision  be  expected?  For 
years  the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the 
country  —  yes,  and  every  person  who 
owned  a  rod  of  barbed  fence — have  been 
outrageously  taxed  by  this  huge  monop¬ 
oly;  are  these  taxes  to  be  refunded  when 
the  invalidity  of  the  pretext  on  which  they 
were  exacted  shall  be  finally  determined? 


BREVITIES. 


June — the  month  of  weeds. 

It  is  rather  dry  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
oats  have  suffered. 

Prepare  the  bags  for  “bagging  grapes”  as 
shown  in  the  Rural  of  April  21. 

Again  King  of  the  Earlies  gives  us  our  first 
ripe  strawberries.  Tho  plants  are  hardy, 
thrifty  and  productive. 

The  “  Value  of  a  Pedigree/'  as  promised 
last  Fall,  is  well  discussed  by  Prof.  Morrow, 
of  Illinois,  on  the  first  page. 

Read  the  “  Poultry  Yard  ”  this  week.  Mr. 

I.  K.  Felch  is  one  of  our  first  poultry  authori¬ 
ties  and  he  writes  from  a  long  experience. 

When  your  implements  are  so  out-of-repair 
that  you  can  neither  afford  to  repair  nor  to 
use  them — then  it  is  time  to  purchase  new  im¬ 
plements. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  raise  extra-sized  cab¬ 
bages,  melons,  beets,  pumpkins,  or  in  fact 
fiants  or  fruits  of  almost  every  kind,  use 
iejuid  manure. 

We  have  spent  several  horn's  of  every  day 
during  the  past  week  in  crossing  wheats,  ff 
one  wishes  to  acquire  patience,  we  know  of 
no  better  process. 

Gen.  Clay,  on  another  page,  says:  “  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  ensilage  is  practi¬ 
cally  useful.  I  give  my  opinion.  I  have  never 
tried  it  and  I  never  will.” 

Homer  Davis,  of  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H., 
writes:  “1  shall  take  the  Rural  newspaper  as 
long  as  I  draw  an  ’agricultural  breath.’  It  is 
the  best  agricultural  paper  printed.” 

The  Editor  of  our  excellent  contemporary, 
the  New  England  Homestead,  writes  us,  under 
date  of  June  1st:  “Wo  are  delighted  with 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Rural  and  its 
general  excellence.” 

G.  W.  Tntrr,  of  Wisconsin,  writes  us  that 
his  Argenteuil  Asparagus,  from  seeds  sent  out 
by  tho  Rural  three  years  ago,  is  much  finer- 
flavored  than  any  other  of  the  three  varieties 
that  ho  is  cultivating. 

Our  friend  “Uncle  Waldo”  (Waldo  F.Brown) 
is  engaged  for  tho  next  seven  months  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  large  book  on  agriculture. 
He  will  not  be  able,  therefore,  to  continue  his 
contributions  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
until  after  that  period. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawek  remarks  that  “seasons 
have  a  much  great*.#  influence  for  good  or 
evil  where  high  farming  prevails,  and  artifi¬ 
cial  manures  have  Introduced  a  new  element 
into  our  calculations.”  “A  second  application 
of  the  same  manure  to  a  particular  soil  may 
produce  a  very  different  result.” 

Mr.  E.  H.  Libby,  the  founder  of  the 
Scientific  Fanner  and  Land  and  Home,  and 
now  engaged  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.  as  an 
agricultural  specialist,  writes,  under  date  of 
May  31 :  “Yon  are  certainly  making  a  very 
beautiful  and  valuable  paper.  You  nre  prov¬ 
ing  that  high  quality  is  not  inconsistent  with 
success.” 

Under  date  of  May  SO  the  Albion  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Albion,  Mich,,  write:  “We 
take  much  pleasure  in  handing  you  our  draft 
for  $227.50,  in  payment,  of  our  advertisement 
in  the  Rural.  We  admire  the  paper  very 
much  for  its  fearlessness,  and  practical  treat  * 
montof  current  topics,  and  regard  it  ns  one 
of  the  very  best  advertising  mediums.” 

Be  cheerful.  Be  kind  to  your  help.  They 
will  respect  you  for  it  and  work  the  harder. 
Retire  early.  Take  a  good  rest  after  dinner, 
no  matter’  how-  pressing  the  work  may  be. 
After  working  and  perspiring  all  day,  do  not 
sit  down  to  rest  and  cool  yourself  in  a  breezy 
place.  Colds,  rheumatism  and  malaria  are 
contracted  in  this  way.  it  is  better  first  to 
strip  off  tho  damp  clothing,  rub  the  body  and 
put  on  dry  clothing. 

II.  E.  Hooker. — In  the  death  of  this  estim. 
able  gentleman,  w  hich  occurred  at  Rochester, 
N,  Y.,  April  12.  notice  of  which  has  just  met 
our  eye,  tlv*  cause  of  horticulture  sustains  a 
severe  loss,  and  the  community  has  lost  a 
valuable  citizen.  As  a  careful,  cautions  and 
painstaking  nureervuiuu,  Mr.  1  looker  stood  in 
the  front  rank,  and  his  candid,  conscientious 
and  discriminating  judgment  regarding  tho 
merits  of  fruits  rendered  his  opinions  of  grant 
value  and  much  sought  after.  His  estimate 
of  the  Brighton  Grape  proves  (Ins.  and  his  in¬ 
troduction  and  dissemination  of  this  alone  has 
reared  for  him  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of 
horticulturists  a  monument  that  will  endure 
for  years  to  come.  May  we  who  survive 
,  lerish  his  memory  and  emulate  his  virtues. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


THE  HOOD  FAMILY  OF  BERKSHIRES. 


Tiie  cut  ou  this  page  represents  five  Berk¬ 
shire  pigs  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Fulford,  of 
Belair,  Md.,  of  a  strain  of  blood  which  has 
become  known  as  the  “Hood  Family.” 

At  the  time  of  the  great  Berkshire  boom,  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Cooper  imported  and 
sold  to  Mr.  Norton,  at.  the  unprecedented  price 
of  81,400,  the  boar  Robin  Hood.  At  the  same 


writer,  the  greater  part  of  the  good  qualities 
come  from  the  sows,  particularly  Black  Jo¬ 
sephine — the  second  sow  from  the  bottom  on 
the  left. 

The  boar  in  the  right  lower  corner  is  Robin 
Hood  III,  ono  of  three  bred  by  Mr.  Norton 
out  of  Black  Josephine  by  Kalakua,  a  son  of 
old  Robin  Hood.  Mr.  Norton  sold  this  animal 
to  Mr.  Fulford,  and  retained  the  other  two  in 
his  own  herd,  but  both  were  lulled  by  accident. 

The  sow  in  the  left  lower  corner  is  Lady 
Hood  II.,  out  of  Black  Diamond  by  old  Robin 
Hood.  Fannie  Hood,  on  the  right  center,  is 
out  of  Lady  Hood  II.  by  the  celebrated  Bob 
Hood,  a  winner  of  many  large  prizes  through 
the  West  during  1879,  ’80  and  '81.  Bob  Hood 
is  out  of  Black  Josephine  by  old  Robin  Hood. 


and  other  fairs.  Robin  Hood  III.  also  won 
numerous  prizes  himself.  Fannie  Hood  was  a 
prize  winner  at  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Fair  and  at  St.  Louis,  and  was 
in  the  sweepstake  herd  at  St.  Louis. 

Robin  Hood  801  was  bred  by  Arthur  Stew¬ 
art,  dam  Bobtail  II.  by  Samson,  g-dnm  Bobtail 
I.  by  Tim  Whifler;  Samson’s  dam,  Swinden  I. 
by  Duke  of  Gloucester  II.  Black  Josephine 
was  bred  by  Heber  Humphrey,  dam  No.  446, 
B.,  by  Hightown  2201,  g-dam  Countess  of 
Gloucester  by  Tanner,  g-g-dam  Beauty  by 
Lovely  Brother.  Higbtown’s  dam,  No.  326  A, 
by  Delarnere  2969,  g-dara  No.  381  A,  by  Long 
Range,  Delamcre’s  dam,  Watch  by  Fisherton. 
A  glance  at  these  pedigrees  will  show  a  per¬ 
son  familiar  with  Berkshires,  the  source  of 


£or  Women 

•JONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARIS. 


RURAL  HOMES  WITHIN  AND  WITH¬ 
OUT— OR  HOME  DECORA¬ 
TIONS  AND  OUTSIDE 
SURROUNDINGS. 

*  MRS.  CAROLINE  L.  DOUGLASS. 

Very  much  has  been  written,  within  the 
last  few  years  in  regard  to  rural  homes  and 
to  the  beautifying  the  same;  and  has  it  been 
in  vain?  We  think  not.  In  a  ride  of  a  dozen 
miles  or  less  over  our  country  roads,  one  is 
made  glad  viewing  the  many  beauti  ful  country 
homes;  not  only  the  grand  and  stately  man¬ 


time  he  imported  and  sold  to  the  same  party 
the  three  sisters  of  the  same  litter,  Black  Jo¬ 
sephine,  Blade  Rose  and  Black  Diamond.  Of 
these  Mr.  Cooper  said:  “These  three  sows  are 
ns  well  bred  and  handsome  as  can  lie  sen'll  in 
any  herd.”  Black  Rose  was  the  only  one  ex¬ 
hibited.  She  won  first  prize  at  Cleveland,  and 
the  sweepstakes  ns  the  best  pig  of  any  age  at 
St,  Lniis.  The  cross  between  the  other  two 
sisters,  Blaek  Josephine  and  Black  Diamond, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Robin  Hood  on  the  other, 
produced  the  family  which  takes  its  name 
from  Robin  Hood ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 


The  two  pigs  at  the  top  are  Robin  Hood,  Jr. 
and  Josephine  Hood,  of  the  same  litter,  out 
of  Lady  Hood  II.  by  Robiu  Hood  III. 

Robin  Hood,  Jr.,  won  in  his  class  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Stuto  Fair;  also  as  the  best  boar  with  five 
of  his  get,  and  as  head  of  the  grand  sweep- 
stakes  herd  at  the  same  place. 

Josephine  Hock!  won  first  prize  at  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Chicago  ami  at  the  Hlinois  State  Fair, 
and  was  in  the  sweepstakes  herd  at  St,  Louis. 

Robiu  Hood  III.  was  also  sire  of  lloliert 
Hood,  Robin,  l’arole,  Carbon  and  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  winners  at  the  great  Western 


their  good  qualities.  The  cross  between  Rob¬ 
in  Hood  and  the  Black  Josephine  sisters 
united  the  best  blood  of  Humphrey  and  Stew¬ 
art,  giving  a  long  list  of  celebrated  names 
that  any  Berkshire  breeder  will  recognize. 
The  value  of  this  breed  was  put  to  a  practical 
test  by  the  butchering  of  Robert  Hood,  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  gross  live  weight 
was  555  pounds;  three  days  after  being 
killed  the  weight  was  477  pounds,  a 
loss  of  14  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  usual 
20  per  eeut.  The  shoulders  weighed  80 
pounds;  the  hams,  105  pounds. 


sion,  but  the  more  humble  cottage  we  see 
made  attractive  by  the  pleasant  surroundings, 
flowers,  evergreens  and  beautiful  trees, 
not  the  gaudy  poppy  and  sunflower  (though 
the  latter  has  within  the  last  year  become 
noteworthy),  but  through  the  untiring  ener 
gv  of  the  Into  James  Vick,  the  family  of  ger¬ 
aniums  and  numberless  other  choice  flowers 
have  become  attainable  to  all,  and  ^11  over 
our  beautiful  country  can  be  seen  on ’'every 
hand,  gardens  and  beds  of  these  lovely  flowers. 

The  rural  press  has  become  conducive  of 
much  good  in  this  direction.  The  writer  can 
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remember  when  but  few  agricultural  papers 
were  published  in  this  country,  and  but  very 
few  farmers  a  vailed  themselves  of  the  benefit 
of  them.  The  change  has  wrought  very 
much  good  and  none  appreciate  this  change 
for  the  better,  more  than  the  farmers  family 
and  none  truly  can.  The  time  has  passed 
when  John  would  ask  Lucy  if  his  company 
would  be  agreeable,  could  he  see  her  as  far 
as  the  “(•hips?”  For  in  the  dim  past  the  wood 
pile  was  situated  iu  no  other  place  tliau  at  the 
front  entrance  to  the  door  yard.  Happy 
thought,  this  is  an  arrangement  of  the  past 
andiu  the  place  of  the  wood  pile  the  eye  rests 
oti  the  beautiful  lawn,  line  walks  and  sweet 
flowers.  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.” 
It.  is  but  a  very  short,  time  since  the  lawn 
mower  found  a  place  iu  the  farmer’s  toolhouso, 
but  now  they  are  found  iu  very  many,  and 
the  country  lad  is  not  only  delighted  with  the 
attractive  lawn  but  is  quite  encouraged  to  use 
one.  Iu  the  arrangement  of  a  yard  one 
must  have  space  enough  for  some  trees,  but 
we  think  that  shrubbery  is  very  much  out  of 
place  in  the  “front  door  yard.”  Shrubs  re¬ 
quire  much  care  and  if  ornamental  one  must 
not  neglect  the  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  if  so, 
the  object  sought  is  not  obtained;  shrubbery 
neglected  soon  becomes  very  unsatisfactory, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than  bushy 
A  few  evergreens  at  the  side  and  at  the  rear 
of  farm  buildings  are  useful  as  well  as  very 
pleasing;  in  Winter  they  serve  as  a  wind-break 
and  in  Summer  as  a  shade. 

Experience  has  led  us  to  plant  on  r  Geran¬ 
iums  iu  the  shade,  they  bloom  more  abundant 
and  the  foliage  grows  more  luxuriantly.  A 
well  kept  Arl  >or-vita?  hedge  is  also  useful  as  a 
screen  and  beautiful  in  Winter.  But  one  may 
say  this  would  require  the  care  of  a  man :  not 
so,  an  hour  in  the  early  morn,  and  one  at 
dewy  eve  can  accomplish  much.  The  yard 
in  the  country  should  contain  not  less  than  one 
acre.  Some  wise  one  may  say  a  useless 
waste.  W  hy  devote  so  much  land  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  that  will  prove  unprofitable?  Remember 
t  hat  this  is  to  be  a  plantation  of  great  value, 
your  loved  ones  are  to  lie  “planted”  here  and  if 
the  outer  surroundings  of  home  are  to  leave 
a  healthy  imprint  on  the  minds  of  those  giveu 
to  our  care;  if  the  beauties  of  Nature  lift  them 
up  to  Nature’s  God,  why  count  the  moneyed 
value?  The  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
s  hould  not  be  neglected.  Never  alio  w  this  part 
of  home  surrounding  to  become  the  depository 
of  broken  china  and  other  cast-off  aecum  ula- 
tions  of  the  household:  better  have  a  ] tit  dug 
somewhere  on  the  farm  and  bury  these .forever 
out  of  sight.  A  wild  garden  bed  of  flowers 
planted  near  the  kitchen  door  will  give  good 
satisfaction.  Riant  promiscuously  of  the  differ- 
eut  kinds  of  bedding  plants  that  are  left  in  the 
seed-bed.  The  good  housewife  will  find  a  few 
spare  moments  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  same.  Often  perchance  the  good  man  of  the 
house  is  late  to  dinner;  then  dou  the  sun  hat 
and  the  few  moments  employed  iu  caring  for 
the  flowers  will  tend  to  quiet  the  turbulent 
mind.  Please,  try  this  balm,  sisters.  A  few 
►Sugar  Maples  some  Norway  Spruces  and 
fruit  trees  add  very  much  to  this  rural  home. 
Fruit  trees  should  never  find  a  place  in  front 
of  the  dwelling;  they  will  not  add  to  the  good 
appearance  in  years  to  coniti,  but  plant  tnem 
iu  the  back  ground. 

Mention  here  should  be  made  of  the  vege¬ 
table  and  small  fruit  gardeu,  'Truly,  it.  is  the 
one  thing  needful,  or  at  least  quite  convenient 
to  have,  if  one  expects  to  spread  an  inviting 
board.  Have  you  not  heard  it  remarked  that 
Mr-  A,  or  B.  were  good  livers.'  and  have  you 
not  also  observed  that  Mr.  A-  provided  his 
family  with  a  good  garden?  There  may  be 
some  exceptions  to  this,  but  with  this  condi¬ 
tion,  u  good  cook  wittiin,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  garden  supplies,  small  fruit, 
etc.,  the  fanner  may  have  a  table  spread  that 
he  would  never  have  au  occasion  to  be 
ashamed  of  or  ever  question,  “  would  it  lie 
agreeable  if  1  should  invite  my. friend  to  dim 
ner”  without  first  consulting  his  wife.  The 
ice-house  has,  in  these  days  of  improvement, 
become  a  matter  of  fact — an  improvement, 
that  every  country  home  should  have.  As  we 
have  none,  1  cannot  say  how  it  is  myself,  but 
know  from  observation  that  one  would  be  a 
source  of  convenience,  if  not  a  luxury.  If  the 
outside  surroundings  arc,  as  they  should  bo, 
orderly  and  in  good  taste,  we  shall  expect 
much  within  the  home,  first,  Jet  the  useful 
part,  of  the  house  command  our  attention. 
►Sec  tliat  the  kiteheu,  store-room  and  pantry 
are  kept  well  paiuted  and  kalsomined.  Paper 
is  not  desirable  for  a  kitchen  wall,  fiavo 
your  window's  and  doors  supplied  with  good 
screens,  and  your  kalsouiined  wall  will  not 
need  a  fresh  coat  for  two  years  or  more.  But 
let  us  look  well  to  the  foundation  ol  a  well- 
ordered  homo — the  cellar.  Wc  hear  and  read 
much  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  homes 
where  the  cellar  Is  used  as  a  store-room  for 
fruit  and.  vegetables,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  with  the  farmer.  This  being  the 
fact,  see  that  your  house  is  not  rendered 
unhealthy  from  tout  air  from  this;  cleanliness 


and  good  ventilation  will  do  much  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty.  The  floor  should  be  of 
brick  or  stone.  Cement  has  some  grave 
objections;  food  stored  in  a  cellar  that,  is 
cemented  soon  acquires  a  disagreeable  taste. 
There  should  lie  two  or  more  apartments — one 
for  milk  and  butter;  the  other  for  stores  of 
various  kinds.  When  it  is  possible,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stairs  should  lead  directly 
to  the  kitchen  or  pantry.  The  wood-house 
should  be  well  filled  with  good  wood,  for  the 
day  of  rail  burning  is  with  the  things  that 
were.  And  now  wTe  are  about  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  may  not,  at  first  mention 
please  the  dear  sisterhood,  but  after  a  fair 
trial  they  may  go  and  do  likewise;  and  that  is, 
never  have  the  range  or  stove  moved  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  wood-house;  but  if  you 
chance  to  have  room  for  the  stove  in  the  latter 
place,  move  the  work-table  instead.  You 
will  in  doing  this  save  the  man  of  the  house 
many  a  hard  lift,  and  this  arrangement  will 
go  very  far  in  divesting  the  Spring  cleaning 
of  much  unpleasantness.  In  the  furnishing  of 
our  home  we  should  first  consult  our  purse. 
“Pay  as  yon  go"  is  a  good  motto,  and  would 
it  not  bo  well  ever  to  heed  it?  The  advice 
given  a  young  housekeeper  by  one  who  was 
much  older  would  bear  repeating: — “Iu  pur¬ 
chasing  furniture  for  your  home  do  not  forget 
the  most  important,  portion  —  the  kitchen 
furnishiug.  Articles  of  the  greatest  useful¬ 
ness  should  be  among  the  first  bought.” 

The  dining  room  should  communicate  with 
the  kitchen.  The  properly-arranged  iliuing- 
room  should  have  more  length  than  breadth. 
It  is  here  the  family  are  expected  to  meet 
around  the  frugal  table;  the  outlook  should 
be  pleasant,  as  your  family  doctor  will  tell 
you  that  cheerfulness  of  mind  and  pleasant 
surroundings  aid  very  much  u  healthy  diges¬ 
tion:  mindful  of  this  truth  let  us  exert  no 
small  amount  of  energy  iu  beautifying  this 
part  of  our  dwelling;  if  onr  means  will  allow 
purchase  two  or  three  good  paintings — fniit 
pieces  are  in  good  taste — a  few  blooming 
plants  or  a  small  window  garden  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  A  good  extension  table  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity,  which  is  truly  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  over  the  old  lumbering  dining 
table.  Then  chairs  to  correspond  with  table 
and  side-board;  the  covering  of  the  floor, 
what  shall  it  lie  ?  oil-cloth  is  desirable,  as  it  is 
kept  clean  with  little  care;  a  rag  carpet  will 
do  until  one’s  means  will  permit  of  one  of 
greater  expense,  but  do  not  forget  the  motto, 
“  Go  Slow,”  and  in  some  future  day  we  may 
have  our  Lome  more  to  our  liking. 

The  sitting-room  should  be  the  very  pleas¬ 
antest,  in  the  house:  here  in  nearly  every 
country  home  is  found  a  musical  instrument 
of  some  kind,  either  a  piano  or  organ,  and  the 
farmer’s  daughter  has  ample  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  musical  education.  With  a  good 
selection  of  newspapers  aud  books  one  could 
not  but  lie  content.  The  school  of  design  has 
done  much  to  embellish  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  ones  of  our  cities,  though  we  of  the 
country  must,  not  expect  to  have  these  ex¬ 
pensive  adornments,  yet  with  skilful  hands 
and  happy  hearts  we  can  accomplish  great 
things.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  make  home 
attractive  so  that  our  sons  aud  daughters  may 
not  wish  to  exchange  them  home  iu  the  coun¬ 
try  for  one  hi  village  or  city. 

A  CHILD’S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


I  gave  my  little  boy  a  party  on  the  occasion 
of  his  last  birthday,  which  was  such  a  happy 
success  that,  some  account  of  it  may  furnish 
suggestions  to  others  who  may  wish  to  observe 
their  children’s  birthday  iu  a  similar  inunner. 
The  invitation  cards  were  sent  out  ten  days  in 
advance,  and  the  text  was  printed  on  cards  of 
four  varieties  in  point  of  decoration — an 
amusing  design  in  color  being  at  the  upper 
left-hand  comer.  The  invitation  ran  thus: 

“Wager  Fisher  will  be  plpased  to  sec  you  hI. 
his  birthday  party,  Monday,  May  14,  1883,  at 
three  o'clock. 

SIX  YEARS  OLD. 

Papas  and  mammas  invited. 

Tree-planting  at  six  o’clock. 

No  birthday  presents,  please,” 

The  children  invited  ranged  in  ago  from 
four  to  ten,  aud  some  of  the  notes  of  accepta¬ 
tion  sent,  were  very  pretty — being  written  on 
tiny  sheets  of  pajter  with  bright  decoration, 
and  envelopes  to  match.  The  young  man  in 
whose  honor  the  party  was  given  was  quietly 
elated  over  the  affair,  hut  spent  all  of  Monday 
morning  at  his  pond  in  the  woods  a  few  rods 
from  the  house,  and  returned  with  his  nose 
decorated  with  numerous  scratches;  but  he 
was  in  immensely  high  glee  the  entire  day, 
and  after  ho  had  gone  to  bed  an  hour  or  two 
later  than  is  his  wont,  and  had  nearly  hugged 
my  neck  in  two,  l  asked  him  If  he  had  had  a 
good  day. 

“Oh,  an  excellent  day,  mamma!” 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  weather 
prospect  indicated  rain,  which  changed  all 


plans  for  a  garden  party.  The  house  was  dec¬ 
orated  throughout  with  flowers  and  greens— 
great  quantities  of  white  lilacs,  apple  blossoms 
and  wild  blue  violets  boing  used.  The  gate 
posts  at  the  entrance  of  the  drive  were  dressed 
in  evergreens  to  look  like  trees; over  the  front 
door  was  the  word  “Salve,”  made  on  a  long 
card-board,  the  letters  made  of  daudeliou 
blossoms,  and  the  placard  bordered  with  apple 
blossoms — Pyms  Japonica,  then  in  bloom, 
would  have  been  better:  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clippings  of  Arbor-vittp.  Plate,  or 
button-hole  bouquets  were  made  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  there  was  one  fine  large  bouquet 
with  a  gorgeous  cactus  blossom  in  the  center, 
which  was  called  the  “Prize  Bouquet,”  and 
which  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  floral 
arrangement,  for  the  middle  of  the  long  table. 
A  stack  of  damask  towels  with  a  paper  of  pins 
were  laid  in  a  convenient  place,  to  serve  the 
children  for  eating  aprons.  Hammocks  were 
put  up  under  cover  of  house  and  piazza;  a 
mysterious  large  box  that  lmd  been  brought 
from  the  railway  station  stood  on  a  back  piaz¬ 
za;  at  the  barn  was  a  pet  sheep  of  the  laddie's 
that  had  been  saved  from  the  sheaving  to  lie 
clipped  on  this  occasion — an  operation  that 
yielded  great  amusement  and  interest,  as  very 
few  of  the  children  or  their  papas  and  mam¬ 
mas  had  seen  a  sheep  sheared.  The  sheep  was 
brought  on  another  piazza — the  house  has 
three  large  ones — and  at  four  o’clock  the 
shearing  began.  Prior  to  this,  the  mysterious 
box  had  been  opened,  with  a  deep  fringe  of 
children  around  it,  and  the  contents  proved 
to  be  a  fine  priutiug-press,  a  present  from  the 
boy’s  grandfather.  At  five  o’clock  came  the 
call  to  supper,  the  children  being  seated  at  ta¬ 
ble — “1  of  them.  The  menu  was  served  in  the 
following  order: 

Chicken  Sandwiches. 

North  Carolina  Strawberries, 
with  Sweet  Bans. 

Richmond  Maids  of  Honor. 

Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Dominoes. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes  frosted,  with  the  name  of 

each  little  guest  written  in  large  yellow 
letters  (the  distribution  of  these 
cakes  created  much  fun). 

Birthday  Cake 

(with  six  small  wax  caudles  in  colors  standing 
on  its  top). 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream. 

The  chicken  for  the  sandwiches  had  been 
chopped  fine.  The  Riehmoud  Maids  of  Honor 
are  most  delicious  little  things,  made  of  puff 
paste  to  line  very  small  patty  pans,  and  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  prepared  curd  from  sweet 
and  sour  milk,  with  sugar,  eggs  and  lemon 
(juice  and  grated  rind)  beaten  together  and 
then  carefully  baked.  Dominoes— there  were 
scores  of  them— were  cut  from  very  thin  lay¬ 
ers  of  cake,  frosted,  and  then  with  a  small 
brush  dipped  in  melted  chocolate,  the  mark¬ 
ings  were  made.  These  gave  much  pleasure. 
The  marking  on  the  Shrewsbury  cakes  was 
done  with  yelk  of  egg  aud  a  small  brush.  The 
birthday  cake  was  a  fine,  large,  white  cake, 
very  like  “angel  cake,”  baked  in  a  square  tin 
lined  with  paper  and  frosted.  A  large  Lima 
bean  had  been  put  in  it,  aud  the  children  were 
informed  that,  the  one  who  got  the  bean  should 
have  tin*  prize  bouquet.  Before  the  cake  was 
cut  the  young  host  lighted  the  six  candles, 
which,  after  they  had  burned  lor  a  minute  or 
two,  were  by  him  blown  out.  the  children  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “One  year  gone!”  “Two  years  gone!” 
and  so  on  until  the  six  caudles  were  extin¬ 
guished.  They  were  then  removed  from  the 
cake,  when  it  was  cut. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  towels  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  children,  the  plate  bouquets 
pinned  ill  place,  their  fingers  rinsed  in  finger- 
bowls  and  wiped,  so  that  the  pretty  costumes 
of  the  boys  ami  girls  should  not  be  soiled.  On 
account  of  the  showery  state  of  the  weather 
the  tree  planting  was  postponed  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  when  a  number  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  gathered  to  throw  a  spadeful  of  soil  over 
the  roots  of  the  Birthday  Tree — un  American 
Linden.  After  the  children’s  supper,  the  pa¬ 
pas  and  mammas  were  served  with  a  specially 
prepared  menu .  At  seven  o'clock  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  assembled  in  the  library  to  receive 
their  “favors” — which,  owing  to  their  con¬ 
struction,  had  been  reserved  for  the  close  of 
the  party.  The  “favors”  consisted  of  cylinders 
of  paper  about  six  inches  long,  gay  with  tinsel 
[taper ;  in  one  end,  compactly  folded,  was  a 
tissue  cap  in  fancy  design-  no  two  alike  and 
at  the  other  end  a  china  horn;  the  caps  pull 
out  by  a  little  strap  which  goes  off  with  a 
crack,  and  by  the  time  the  caps  were  on  the 
children’s  heads  and  the  horns  in  their  mouths, 
t’was  a  pandemonium  of  guyety,  with  every¬ 
body  moved  with  laughter.  The  children,  ns 
if  infected  with  the  spirit  of  irrepressible  mer¬ 
riment,  caught  up  a  pile  of  small  United 
States  flags  that  lay  in  the  hall  and  that  had 
not  been  used  iu  the  decorations,  and  form 
ing  into  line  marched  round  and  round  the 
circular  drive  iu  front  ot  the  house,  blow¬ 
ing  their  horns  with  all  their  might.  The 
showers  were  over,  and  with  a  bright  moon 


shining,  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  fun,  which,  however,  was  soon 
brought  te)  an  end  by  the  arrival  of  car¬ 
riages  to  take  them  home.  There  had  beeu  no 
mishap  of  any  sort  and  the  general  verdict 
seemed  to  be  that  t  he  rain  had  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 


D  am rsiic  Cam  ami) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


AUNT  MABBY’S  HOUSEHOLD  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


No.  1. 

Not  far  from  “Every-day  House”  there  is 
a  little  cottage  half  hidden  by  lilac  bushes 
and  honeysuckles,  with  two  tall  Lombardy 
Poplars  standing  sentinel  at  the  gate.  The 
grassy  walks  are  always  fresh  and  green;  no 
children  trample  the  borders,  or  press  their 
feet  on  the  turf,  and  at  this  season  when  the 
grounds  are  in  the  neatest  of  order,  the  grass 
quite  yellow  with  daudelious  and  the  lilacs 
dropping  a  profusion  of  fragrance  and  beauty, 
it  Is,  indeed,  a  harmony  iu  purple  aud  gold, 
quaint  and  picturesque.  Here,  since  her  par¬ 
ents  died  lives  Aunt  Mabel  Dysarfc,  or,  as  she 
is  familiarly  called  by  young  and  old,  “Aunt 
Mabby.”  A  large  Newfoundland  dog  and  a 
vixenish  tabby  guard  the  premises,  and  near 
enough  for  company  to  the  house  lives  her 
farmer,  who  works  the  little  homestead  on 
shares,  having  taken  it  in  with  his  own  work 
when  her  father  left  her  to  battle  with  it 
alone.  He  is  a  kind  man,  farmer  Brownrigg, 
anil  gives  her  the  large  half  of  the  profits, 
which  with  the  poultry  and  corn,  her  fniit 
from  the  well-kept,  thrifty  garden,  and  the 
interest  of  a  small  investment,  keeps  her  in 
comfort.  Then  she  is  such  a  wise  and  tmsty 
soul,  so  well  versed  in  herb  lore  and  musing, 
that  far  aud  near  the  neighbors  come  to  her 
for  assistance,  returning  in  payment  many  a 
little  gift  that  helps  out  her  larder  or  her 
wardrobe.  Her  only  sister  is  married  and 
settled,  living  in  the  city  not  far  off,  and  now 
and  then  a  niece  or  nephew  comes  out  to  visit 
her.  “  But  one  at  a  time,  Laura,”  she  always 
insists  when  inviting  them,  for  too  many, 
even  of  grown-up  girls  and  boys  would  un¬ 
settle  the  routine  of  her  household  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  w  as  a  bright  Spring  morning  when 
1  walked  over  to  “  Aunt.  Mabby’s,”  lately, 
taking  with  me,  for  the  garden,  .some  roots  of 
plants  that  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  pos¬ 
sess.  She  welcomed  me  with  n  cordial  hand¬ 
shake,  and  seated  me  iu  a  comfortable  chair, 
taking  care  that  I  selected  oue  not  too  nar¬ 
row  or  too  low  for  my  ample  figure.  After 
we  had  quite  exhausted  the  weather  and  the 
invalids  of  the  parish,  had  discussed  the  latest 
baby  and  pitied  its  overworked  mother,  I 
ventured  to  state  my  particular  errand. 

“  Now,”  I  said,  “  Aunt  Mabby  you  have 
always  admired  my  new  crewel  sofa  pillow, 
worked  in  lilacs  on  a  golden  ground,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  your  own  front  yard 
looks  prettier  than  my  pillow  this  moment. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  If  you  will  tell  me 
some  of  those  nice  recipes  you  have,  aud  your 
good  old-fashioned  housekeeping  ways  when 
1  run  over  now  and  then,  you  shall  have  a 
nicer  pillow  than  mine,  designed  from  one  of 
your  own  lilac  sprays,  and  I'll  lend  you  my 
Rural  every  week,  and  that’s  something  I 
don’t  make  u  prut'lier  of  doing  for  any  oue.” 

A  smile,  a  little  bit  quizzical,  rame  over 
her  face,  ns  she  said: 

“  Well,  I  haven't  anv  strong  objections  to 
telling  you  anything  I  know,  but  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  think  I  have  the  lies!  of  the  bargain.” 

“I’m  satisfied,”  said  I,  “and,  to  begin,  I 
wuut  to  learn  how  you  made  that,  nice,  moist 
giugor-breud  you  gave  tho  children  the  other 
day.” 

“Oh  !”  said  Aunt  Mabby,  “that  is  a  recipe 
that  mother  had — she  gut.  the  premium  at  (he 
county  fair  the  year  before  she  died  with 
just  that  very  same,  it  is:  one  cup  of  sugar 
one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one 
small  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  half  a  cup  of  melted  butter,  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  ginger,  aud  flour  enough  to 
make  it  a  little  thicker  tliau  griddle  cakes. 
Oh  !  I  forgot  the  butter— there  nmst  be  half 
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cup  of  butter  melted  and  mixed  with  the sugar 
and  molasses.” 

“No  eggs?” 

“No,  I  think  it  a  waste  to  put  them 
in,  and  it'  you  bake  in  porcelain-lined 
pans,  you  can  leave  it  in  them  to  keep  moist. 
I  have  to  do  so  because  I  couldn’t  eat  it  up 
iu  a  hurry.” 

“Do  you  pickle  cherries?”  I  said,  looking  at 
some  glass  bottles  that  had  evidently  been  put 
away  to  cool.” 

“Yes,  they  are  favorites  of  my  sister,”  she 
replied,  and  I  have  been  putting  up  an  extra 
share:  To  twelve  pounds  of  fruit  take  about 
six  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  eider 
vinegar,  with  cloves  and  cinnamon  to  suit 
your  taste.  Let  the  fruit  boil  until  soft;  then 
skim  out  carefully,  aud  let  the  sirup  boil  dow  n 
a  little;  put  in  the  fruit  agaiu  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ami  then  fill  your  jars.  If  not  the  self¬ 
sealing  kind  you  will  find  the  common  pickle 
bottle  will  answer  the  pur]}ose,  if  corked  and 
then  covered  with  thick  paper  that  has  been 
dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg.” 

“Well,  now,"  I  said,  “dear  aunt  Mabby, 
you  are  a  farmer’s  daughter;  you  have  gone 
through  a  girlhood  of  cooking  for  hired  men, 
milking  and  butter  making,  with  hundreds  of 
irksome  tasks;  did  you  liml  it  such  a  hard 
life?”  Her  eyes  filled  w  ith  tears. 

“Ah,  my  dear,  it  was  nothing  to  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  having  only  myself  to  care  for.  I 
would  never  grumble  at  the  work,  if  only 
mother  and  father  could  he  buck  at  the  fire¬ 
side  with  me,  and  I  am  thankful  now  I  always 
tried  to  take  the  heavy  end  of  such  things. 
Mother  had  a  nice  little  hook  of  recipes,”  she 
added,  “and  I  will  get  it  out  before  you  come 
again,  and  perhaps  sometimes  when  you're 
too  busy  I’ll  write  something  ready  for  you. 
I  used  to  be  a  good  hand  at  composition  in 
my  young  day*.” 

You  may  be  sure  I  encouraged  her  to  do  so, 
aud  hope  that,  our  united  researches  may  bring 
to  light  some  housekeeping  experiences  that 
will  be  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural. 


PtijM-eUatuatta  ;3Umtteina 


for  an  overdose  of  what  to  some  would  be  a 
wholesome  tonic,  she  might  be  enjoying  the 
sunshine  and  flowers  and  songs  of  birds,  and 
training  her  children  and  her  chickens  for 
future  usefulness. 

When  Mrs.  Fisher  opens  a  new  box  don’t  let 
ns  all  condemn  the  contents  because  they  are 
uew  to  us,  aud  because  the  pills  are  sugar- 
coated.  Let  some  of  the  “worn  workers,”  the 
“household  martyrs,”  try  a  dose  and  tell  11s 
the  result. 

But  let  11s  be  careful  that  we,  w  ho  are  not 
overworked  (there  are  such  women  even 
among  farmers’  wives)  don't,  imagine  that  we 
are.  and  so  take  a  medicine  without  which  we 
are  better  off.  We  cannot  wisely  lay  down 
for  ourselves  or  for  others  nay  absolute  rule 
as  to  the  gratification  of  specific  wants;  each 
woman  must,  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  placed,  aud  t»e  governed  thereby. 
Because  some  women  deny  themselves  all 
needed  rest,  all  time  for  reading,  all  amuse¬ 
ments,  this  is  not  a  reason  why  some  other 
wou  en  should  indulge  in  idleness  and  extrava¬ 
gance. 

True  economy  may  not  be  incompatible  with 
the  gratification  of  specific  wants,  but  the 
spending  of  money  for  things  which  w'e  want, 
but  cannot  afford,  is  extravagance,  and  conse¬ 
quently  wrong.  Idleness  and  selfishness  are 
despicable  in  any  one,  but  self-sacrifice,  car¬ 
ried  too  far,  transforms  what  should  lie  the  re¬ 
spected  wife  and  mother  into  the  household 
drudge.  If  women  would  be  prosperous, 
loved  and  respected,  they  have  need  to  be 
“wise  as  the  serpent”  while  they  are  “harmless 
as  the  dove.” 


and  saved  as  Prof.  Johnson  treated  Ms  23  articles  of 
food,  were  served.  These  public  demonstrations  of 
the  wonderful  effects  of  this  preparation  were  uni¬ 
formly  applauded  by  the  invited  and  attendant 
guests— and  they  came  from  every  branch  and  walk 
of  domestic  and  private  life,  and  embraced  men  of 
national  and  International  fame. 

Win*  Applause. 

The  press  of  the  country  applaud  the  results,  the 
people  at  large,  hoth  in  this  and  every  other  country, 
need  “Rex  Magnus,"  and.  better  still.'  It  is  within  trie 
reach  of  every  one,  us  to  price. 

Fresh  food,  lu  nil  *'/wmn  and  climates ,  has  hereto 
fore  been  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy  alone.  Now, 
every  one  may  enjoy  It  by  using  "Rex  Magnus," 
Send  for  n  package  and  test  It  yourself.  In  writing 
for  it.  give  your  name  State, County  and  mention  the 
brand  desired.  Rend  money  order  or  by  registered 
letter.  Mention  the  Rural  Nt;\v  Yuiikkr. 


(THE  MIGHTY  KING.) 


FOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

Perfect  in  Work, 

Safe  and  Harmless, 
Economical. 

DOSS  ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIRIED. 


T2  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


/  MM  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS ! 

/ — 4  MlMlnn  to  from,  oollectifd  by 

ItoBcaJIini  ou»  own*  iniT»*r  iU  market*  of  the  worM. 

OroM  Gofidl*  Mltk%  ‘‘liiiwl*.  Trlmiiilnga,  lliwkry, 
Ppholotcry,  Funt*y  Goods  Ladle**  l>rc»*es«  Clonk *•, 
riKlfr  vKwr,  Tlt'M,  1  .«<•<•»,  Fiirvtl*hlt«C  GiwhIh, 

infant*'  find  Mlrl*’ Outfit Ac.  Samples,  infor¬ 
mation.  a  tit)  “  t^flOPPIVf*  **  Trr*  on  *pi»llrxtton. 

COOPF.fi  A  <ONAKO.  9th  .V  Mnr  Let  ku,  1’ blind  a. 

Aiy  t  aero  you  saw  thw  Adrerti  s  cm  cut. 


Rex  Magnus  is  a  perfect  focal  preservative, 
and  the  omy  one  ever  discovered  by  man  which 
embodies  at.  the  same  time  health  fulness,  cheap¬ 
ness,  certainty  of  results,  and  general  adapta¬ 
bility  for  the  wants  of  all  mankind.  This 
preservative  is,  as  its  name  signifies,  a  mighty 
king,  a  royal  preservati  ve,  an  invincible  con¬ 
queror. 

The  Ohcovmr-A  Bencfnr’nr. 

This  field  has  long  demanded  a  combination 
and  unifying,  blending  and  happy  harmoniz¬ 
ing  of  elements,  agencies  and  forces  which  has 
been  heretofore  unobtained.  Men  have  sought 
for  it,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries— and 
they  have  uniformly  failed,  Prof.  R,  F. 
Humiston  was  somewhat  like  Morse,  FranJdin, 
Fulton  aud  others  in  their  respective  fields, 
the  man,  and  the  mill/  aim,  who  was  destined 
to  wear  the  proud  title  of  discoverer  of  this 
preparation  and  of  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

35  DAYS  TESTS. 

BEX  MAGNUS  ha*  kcj.t  twenty-three 
kinds  of  Meat*  and  other  Food,  thirty-five 
days  in  a  warm  room  (average  70°),  and 
here  is  the  testimony  of  the  eminent  scien¬ 
tific  gentleman  who  had  exclusive  control  of 
the  experiment  in  hi*  private  laboroton/,  viz; 
PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  OF 
YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  Professor's  report, dated  March  7,  ’83,  says: 

“My  teste  of  83  days  in  daily  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°,  on  meats,  &c. .  bought  in  open 
market  have  certainly  been  severe,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  different  brands  of  Rex 
Magnus,  The  Humiston  Food  Preservative, 
with  which  I  have  experimented,  have  ac¬ 
complished  all  claimed  for  them.  So  far  as 
1  have  yet  learned,  they  are  the  only  prepara¬ 
tions  that  ore  effective,  and  al  the  some  time 
practicable ,  for  domestic  use.  At  the  banquet 
on  ‘treated’  meats  at  the  New  Haven  House 
/ could  not  distinguish  between  those  which  had 
been  sixteen  days  in  my  laboratory  and 
those  marly  taken  from  the  refrigerator  of 
the  hotel.  The  oysters  were  perfect  ly  palatable 
and  fresh  to  my”  taste,  and  better,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  than  those  served  at  the  same  time, 
which  were  recently  taken  from  the  shell. 
The  roast  beef,  steak,  chicken,  turkey  and 
quail,  were  al!  a*  good  as  I  hare  ever  eaten." 

Rex  Magnus  is  safe,  tasteless,  pure ,  and 
Professor  Johnson  adds  in  his  report.  “I 
should  anticipate  mo  ill  results  from  its  use 
and  consider  it  no  more  harm ful  than  com¬ 
mon  salt." 

Thousands  of  equally  conclusive  experi¬ 
ments  in  all  parte  of  the  country  have  brought 
the  same  good  results. 

Time  is  Conquered. 

It.  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  nl\  flesh  food 
is  improved  bv  keeping,  aud  as  “Rex  Magnus” 
will  do  this  it  at  once  tiecoiues  an  important 
factor  in  every  family.  Restaurant,  Hotel  and 
Market. 

Cream  Kepi  Fifty-nine  Days. 

No  fear  of  muggy  da  vs  or  l»ad  weath¬ 
er  after  this.  It  is  equally  good  in  any 
climate.  Cream  has  been  put  up  iu  Boston 
and  eaten  in  Italy  forty-hen  days  after  and 
in  Switzerland  Ji ft y-n  me  days  after  in  perfect 
condition;  it  works  equally  well  with  all 
kinds  of  food. 

A  Trinl  Will  Trove  It. 

In  these  days  of  bombustical  essays,  some 
persons  may"  call  in  quest  inn  the  statements 
made  in  reference  to  “Rex  Magnus,”  and  the 
wonderful  results  aud  benefits  accomplished  by 
its  use.  Our  answer  to  all  such  persons  is 
this,  viz.:  It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
and  a  tidal  will  prove  this  statement. 

It  must  not.  be  compared  with 
the  worthless  deceptions  which 
have  preceded  it.  It  succeeds 
where  all  others  have  failed, 

f*o>v  to  Ret  It. 

A  trifling  expenditure  on  your  part  will  es¬ 
tablish  this  fact  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  county  right,  nor  a 
costly  recipe  ire  sell  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other, 

Sample*  .Hailed  Postpaid. 

We  do  offer,  however,  to  supply  you — in  rase 
vour  grocer,  druggist,  or  general  store-keeper 
hasn't  it  on  hand — with  any  braud  of  “Rex 
Magnus”  which  you  may  desire,  upon  receipt 
of  the  price.  We  will  prepay  postage  charges 


Baker  *  /‘rYniittm  CJwmlafe,  this  best 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  life.  —  BakeC t  Breakout  Cocoa. 
from  which  the  exceoa  of  oil  has  been 
rcmoretl.  easily  digested  and  admirably 
adapted  for  invalids.  —  Baker's  Vdmlln 
Chocolate,  ua  drink  or  eaten  os  con¬ 
fectionery  is  a  delicious  article  ;  highly 
recommended  by  tourists.  —  Baker  3 
Broina,  invaluable  as  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren.—  'Jcr-mm  H’vtct  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  (Irocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  «fc  CO., 

hor cheater,  Haas, 


A  NOTE, 


I  fully  indorse  Mary  Wager- Fisher’s  expe¬ 
rience  regarding  doors.  It  is  a  trial  when 
careless  people  leave  them  open.  We  have 
tried  the  “springs”  for  several  years  in  .Sum¬ 
mer  time  on  the  doors,  and  in  Winter  remove 
some  of  them  to  those  that  are  our  chief  dis¬ 
comfort  in  being  left  open  during  cold  weath¬ 
er.  But  there  is  one  drawback  with  young 
children — they  are  apt  to  get  caught  within 
the  shutting  door,  and  not  being  strong  enough 
to  push  it  back,  are  liable  to  stay  there  and 
cry.  even  if  not  a  little  bruised  by  the  contact. 
But  if  the  family  are  grown  up,  or  even  as 
strong  as  the  young  “morning  star,”  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  “spriugs,” 
Mrs.  Fisher’s  ideas  are  helpful  to  housewives, 
and  full  of  sound,  practical  sense.  a.  l.  j. 


ECONOMY”  AND  “SPECIFIC  WANTS, 


S.  PENNOCK  &.  SONS  CO. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  ano  fort  Wayne,  Ino. 
also  sole  manufacturers  or  the  Matchless  Self- 
_ Loading.  Silt-Dumping  Scraper. 


HELEN  HALL, 


The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  that  a  man  must 
ask  his  wife  if  he  may  be  rich,  aud  l  believe 
there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  it.  It  means  that 
the  wife  must  be  economical,  self-sacrificing 
and  industrious;  that  site  must  have  a  care  for 
the  little  expenditures  as  well  as  for  the  larger 
ones;  that  in  buying  she  must  consider 
whether  the  purchase  is  a  necessary  one,  and 
if  not  she  must  forego  the  pleasure  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  might  afford  her.  It  means  that 
when  her  dress  bee  mes  faded  she  must  turn 
it,  inside  out;  she  must  trim  her  own  bonuets, 
and  when  rips  come  in  her  boots  she  must  take 
a  bit  of  eoarse  silk  and  a  few  minutes  of  time 
and  sew  the  rips  up  when  they  are  first  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  she  must  deny  herself  a  great  many  lit¬ 
tle  things  which  she  would  very  much  like  for 
her  toilet  or  for  the  adornment  of  her  house. 
In  short,  site  must  look  well  to  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  herself,  her  housekeeping  and  her 
family;  sec  that  no  duty  is  left  undone  or 
neglected,  ami  nothing  wasted  or  mis-spont, 
whether  money  or  time.  All  this — and  a  great 
deal  more— is  comprehended  in  this  proverb. 

No  one  would  consider  that  doctor  skillful 
who  had  only  one  box  out  of  which  to  deal 
pills  to  his  patients;  the  same  remedy  would 
not  be  beneficial  in  every  case,  SO  he  must  vary 
his  treatment  according  to  the  needs  of  those 
whom  lie  is  trying  to  help.  Just  so  in  this 
matter  of  economy.  We  have  had  the  idea 
of  self-sacrifice  so  thoroughly  impressed  upon 
us  by  men  aud  women,  from  peu  aud  pulpit, 
that  some  of  us  have  come  to  think  there  is 
uo  other  right  conduct  for  women  but  to  lie 
martyrs;  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great,  if  laid 
on  the  altar  of  Economy. 

Every  penny  expended  for  adornment  iu  the 
home  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  or  iu  the  way  of 
tasteful  clothing  for  the  mother  or  chihbeu, 
is  a  waste  of  so  much  hard-earned  money. 
We  have  come  to  think  that  it  is  wrong  for  us 
to  insist  on  hiring  someone  to  help  us,  whan 
we  are  really  unable  to  work,  because  the 
help  is  wasteful  and  untidy,  and  demands  what 
seems  to  us  an  exhorbitant  sum  of  money  for 
small  returns. 

Some  of  US  have  become  so  fanatical  Oil  the 
subject,  that  if  there  is  only  a  little  of  some 
luxury,  the  worn  mother  feels  that  it  is  selfish 
for  her  to  take  her  proportion  of  it,  and  if 
some  one  must  work  when  weary,  she  ought 
always  to  bo  the  one;  tint  she  ought  to  take 
upon  tier  shoulders  every  disagreeable  burden 
that  site  can  possibly  carry,  or  feel  that  she  is 
not  discharging  her  duty  to  her  family;  that 
she  really  ought,  to  be  the  slave  of  the  whole 
establishment,  from  her  husband  down  to  the 
cat  and  dog,  including  all  between. 

Something  like  this  Is  the  kind  of  pills  that 
the  ladles  in  the  “Camp  of  Economy"  have 
prescribed  in  all  cases,  mu!  many  a  farmer’s 
wife  sleeps  through  these  beautiful  Spiiug 
days  under  the  brown  gratis  aud  m lilted  leaves 
of  some  desolate  country  Churchy  aid  when  but 


HINTS  AND  RECIPES. 


RYE  CAKES. 

Dobs  any  one  make  rye  cakes?  These  are 
nice  fried.  One  cup  of  buttermilk,  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  one  egg  wed  beaten,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda;  mix  to  a  rather  stiff  batter 
with  your  rye  flour.  Have  ready  some  boiling 
lard,  and  drop  the  latter  into  it  from  a  spoon. 

CORN  BREAD. 

Pour  a  little  hot  water  over  sifted  meal  (too 
much  scalding  makes  it  heavy),  add  two  well 
l  teuton  eggs  and  half  a  teospoouful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water;  to  this  add  buttermilk, 
and  mix  with  your  meal,  putting  in  the  eggs 
last,  and  beating  lightly.  Have  your  pan  hot 
and  I  take  quickly. 

POACHED  EGGS  WITH  CREAM. 

One  pint  of  water,  oue  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
four  of  vinegar,  half  a  gill  of  eream,  one 
ounce  of  butter  and  fou  .•  fresh  eggs,  Pu  t  the 
water,  vinegar  and  salt  into  a  frying  pan 
(break  each  egg  into  a  separate  cup)  bring  to 
a  boil  and  slip  the  eggs  gently  in  without 
breaking  the  yelks.  Simmer  them  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  lift  into  a  hot  dish  and  trim 
the  edges.  Empty  the  pan,  clean,  put  in  the 
cream  and  seasoning  to  taste  of  pepper,  salt 
and  tine  sugar,  add  the  butter,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  aud  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  pour 
over  the  eggs  and  serve. 


All  persons  say  lh-ir  gixxis  arc  the  rest.  We  ask  u  to  n. 
amine  our  Improved  Keller  Positive  Force  Fwd.Grala, 
Seed  and  Fertilizing  Drill  imi  our  flay  Hake*.  They 
are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap,  All  are  war- 
ranted.  Circulars  matted  free.  Newark  Machine  Co-, 
Newark.  Ohio.  Eastern  Branch  House.  HagvrMotfu,  JId. 


JUini  Hltmib 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT, 


After  a  two  years  test  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  butter-makers  iu  al  t  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
now  ready  to  otter,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Hand  liutter-iVorKer,  op¬ 
erating  on  the  print-ipleof  direct  and  powerful  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  or  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which 
will  certainly,  tpiicilu,  and  easily  take  out  ail  the 
buttermilk,  amt  which  does  not  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  1".  work*  in  the  salt  a*  tastily 
and  as  well.  It  leaves  the  hotter  In  better  condition 
every  way  thnn  Is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  is  the.  greatest  labor-sarin g  implement 
>  rer  placed  in  the  iliiro-ro,  m.  In  these  days,  when 
the  beat  butter  brings  go  high  a  price,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  ot  “gilt  edged.’* 

We  are  making  more  extensively  than  ever  the 
well  known 

Blsuifhard  Chum, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Five  sizes 
made  tor  Family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  marie  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect;  stock  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple,  efficient,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  way  "THE  BEST,’*  and  continue  to  lie 

The  Standard  Churns  of  the  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  In  Mich  goods  for  a 
*■  Blanchard  Bctttki'.-Wokksk,"  or  a  genuine 
“  Blanchard  Churn,"  and  it  he  has  none  on  hand, 
send  postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

TUB  tXVtXTORS  AND  XANTTACTUTSKBS, 

rOBTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  -  CONCORD,  \.  ft. 

Established,  ISIS. 


Q U  ESTIO N S  A  NS  W  E  RE  I ) 


Mary  J.  Laugstor  wishes  to  know  “why  a 
metal  tonjxjt  makes  the  best  tea?” 

A  ns. — Because  it  retains  heat,  for  a  longer 
time  than  earthen- ware;  but  we  prefer  the 
earthen-ware  with  a  “cosy”  to  cover  it. 

An  Anxious  Mother  inquires  “bow  she  can 
delect,  any  impure  matter  in  candy,  as  site 
cannot  prevent  her  childreu  eating  it:” 

Anh  — Dissolve  it,  iu  pure  soft  water;  if 
this  remains  transparent  the  cutely  is  pure; 
but  if  the  water  is  milky,  or  contains  a  sedi¬ 
ment,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  terra  alba 
or  other  injurious  substance. 

“Domestic  Surgery”  asks  if  it  is  true  that, 
oobw  eksoii  the  wall  stop  bleeding? 

A  NS.  We  have  soon  them  tried  with  good 
effect.;  but  the  l test  remedy  for  profuse  bleed¬ 
ing  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  common  salt 
aud  wheaten  flour. 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 


Hornford’s  Acid  lMtospliutc 

In  Despondency,  etc. 

Dr.  W.  S.  POWELL.  Deliauee,  O.,  says: 
“  I  have  used  it  with  satisfactory  results  in 
dyspeptic  ailments  associated  with  great  men  ¬ 
tal  depression  or  despondency." — Ad r. 


Deep  selling,  withouc  ice.  Perfect  refrlg 
erator  included.  Suited  for  large  or  ama.ll 
dairies,  creameries,  or  gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  targe  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  I  hare  no 
agents.  Send  for  circular. 
tW~  Agents  wanted. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN-  Warm, 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  9, 1883. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Bnrcbard, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  now  iu  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  the  yield  of  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  for  1882  was  *33,500,000  in  gold  aud 
$46,800,000  in  silver— a  decline  of  $2,200,000 
in  gold  and  au  increase  of  $3,800,000  in  silver 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
greatest  comparative  decline  was  in  California 
where  the  yield  was  $14,000,000  less  than  in 
1881.  In  Oregon,  where  the  mining  is  chiefly 
placer,  there  was  a  diminution,  and  also  in 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  Dakota.  In  silver  the 
principal  increase  was  in  Idaho,  Montana  and 
New  Mexico,  Idaho  shows  an  increase  of 
$700,000.  Montana  $1,740,000,  and  New  Mexico 
$1,500,000.  Colorado  furnished  about  $600,- 
000  less  silver  than  in  1881.  Of  the  total  sil¬ 
ver  production  $15,750,000  were  exported, 
$5,994,000  furnished  by  the  mines  and  assay- 
offices  to  manufacturers;  $350,000  by  private 
refineries  for  the  same  purpose  and  $24,700,000 

used  in  coinage . The  Massachusetts 

Senate— 17  to  11— has  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
people  the  question  of  abolishing  the  poll  tax. 
. In  the  Pennsylvania  House  the  rail¬ 
road  anti-discrimination  bill  passed  a  third 
reading  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  strike 
out  a  clause  to  imprison  offenders.  On  this 
question  the  vote  was  a  tie,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Black  voted  in  the  negative,  thus 

retaining  the  clause  iu  the  bill . ..The 

Senate  straightway  passed  the  bill-  also  a  bill 
repealing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1868 
limiting  the  amount  of  money  to  be  borrowed 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  $60,000 
per  mile.  The  new  bill  allows  a  capital  stock 
of  $150,000  a  mile  and  provides  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  $300,000  per  mile,  stock  and  bonds. 

. In  the  Pennsylvania  House  the  bill 

prohibiting  consolidations  of  competing  tele¬ 
graph  companies  and  escheating  lines  which 

are  thus  consolidated  was  passed  finally . 

The  Senate  also  has  adopted  a  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  legal  relations  of  the  Standard 

Oil  Company  to  the  State . No  more 

deaths  have  occurred  owing  to  the  terrible 
accident  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  Decora¬ 
tion  Day-.  The  jury  has  censured  the  trustees 
of  the  bridge  for  mismanagement  in  failing  to 
have  a  sufficient  force  of  police  to  regulate 
the  traffic,  etc.  The  severely  wounded  and 
the  relatives  of  the  killed  intend  to  sue  the 
bridge  managers  for  damages,  which  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  get........ Maryland  has 

refunded  $3,000,000  of  her  six  per  cent,  debt 

due  in  1884  at  3.65-100  per  cent . Lawyer 

Merrick,  although  iu  feeble  health  and  watched 
by  a  doctor,  is  making  the  ablest  effort  for 
the  Government,  in  the  Star-Route  trial  yet 
submitted, and  worries  the  prosecuting  lawyers. 
He  finishes  to-da.y,  and  the  case  is  expected 

to  close  this  month . The  Marquis  of 

Lome  in  his  farewell  address  has  told  the 
Canadians  to  co-operate  with  us  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Niagara  Falls . People  at  the 

War  Department  say  that  nothing  whatever 
is  known  about  Gen.  Crook  except  that  he 
went  into  Mexico  a  month  ago  with  50  cavalry, 
50  mule  drivers  and  200  Indian  scouts.  The 
reports  received  are  reckoned  mere  worthless 
rumors,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  has  even 
seen  au  Indian.  Gen.  Bherman  is  still  confi¬ 
dent  that  Crook  is  safe,  but  expects  to  hear 
nothing  from  him  for  two  weeks  to  come. 
He  has  no  time  to  “  send  back  couriers  simply 
to  notify  newspapers  where  he  is.”  Two 
boys  and  18  women  and  children  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Loco,  one  of  the  hostile  chiefs, 
have  surrendered  at  the  San  Carlos  Reserva¬ 
tion,  having  been  cut  off  from  the  inaurauding 
band.  The  number  of  fighting  “liostiles” 
is  between  100  and  150.  Gerouimo  is  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  Indians  won’t  fight  unless 

forced  to  do  so . . .  A  disgraceful  scene  in 

the  Pennsylvania  House  early  Wednesday 
morning  before  adjournment.  The  members 
were  intoxicated  and  very  disorderly-.  A  mat¬ 
tress  belonging  to  the  watchman  was  thrown 
from  the  gallery  on  the  head  of  Speaker  pro 
tern.  Mackin,  and  afterwards  Representative 
Gentner  emptied  a  pitcher  of  water  on  him. 
Mackin  caught  Gentner  by  the  throat,  threat¬ 
ening  to  kill  him.  Members  interfered  and 
locked  Gentner  in  a  room  to  keep  him 

away  from  Mackin . . . . 

Several  tobacco  warehouses  cremated  at 
Lynchburg,  Va,,  money  loss  $200,000;  and 

five  men  killed  by  falling  walls . Fish- 

kill,  New  York,  celebrated  the  centennial  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  virtual  disbanding  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  army  by  Washington’s  order  of 
June  2,  1783,  furloughing  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  who  then  struck  tents  and 
marched  to  the  old  cantonment,  and  from 

there  left,  for  their  homes . Owing  to  a 

decrease  in  imports  there  was  notable  falling 
in  the  Customs  receipts  for  the  11  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year;  the  receipts  being  $10,- 


000,000  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year;  but  the  net  loss  is  only  $7,000  000 
owing  to  the  increased  receipts  of  internal 
revenue  and  from  miscellaneous  sources  in 

consequence  of  the  decrease  of  imoorts . 

A  circular  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  directing  superintendents  of  all  na¬ 
tional  institutions  under  control  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  submit  estimates  of  such  supplies  as 
they  will  need  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  in  order  that  the  contract  for 
supplies  may  be  obtained  by  advertisement 
and  competition.  This  has  not  been  the 
practice  heretofore . Sixteen  thousand  re¬ 

jected  models  of  unpatentable  inventions  -were 
sold  at  the  Patent  Office  Friday  week  for  $762. 
. The  New  Hampshire  constitional  prohib¬ 
itory  convention  has  adopted  resolutions  ask¬ 
ing  the  next  Legislature  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  submitted  to  the  people  a  pro¬ 
hibitory-  constitutional  amendment,  pledging 
the  support  of  delegates  to  the  movement, 
asking  churches  and  temperance  organizations 
to  circulate  petitions  to  the  Legislature  to  call 
the  convention,  and  depreciating  any  weak- 
ing  of  the  present  prohibitory  law . Bis¬ 

marck  has  been  chosen  a-s  the  capital  of  Dako¬ 
ta.  The  place  has  about  4.000  inhabitants 
and  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Missouri  River  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Yankton,  hitherto 
the  captal,  is  inclined  to  test  the  legality  of  the 

transfer  without  a  vote  of  the  people . 

In  the  Iowa  town  of  Traer  the  City  Council 
posts  a  list  of  drunkards  iu  every  saloon,  and 
orders  the  keeper  thereof  to  sell  no  drink  to 
any  of  them . The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 

road  will  not  give  the  usual  reduced  rates  to 
tent  shows  wishing  to  stop  in  Altoona,  Pa. 
The  company’s  shops  are  there,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  claim  that  circuses  demoralize  the 
workmen,  swallow  up  their  earnings,  aud  are 

a  nuisance . Barn  urn’s  big  circus  tent  was 

burnt  up  atChieago  on  Monday.  It  covered  four 
acres.  No  loss  of  li  fe  of  man  or  beast,  but 
loss  of  $20,000  in  price  of  tent . In  Pitts¬ 

burg,  there  was  a  panic  in  the  oil  market 
Tuesday,  in  consequence  of  a  drop  of  cents 
per  barrel.  The  sales  were  4,600,000  barrels. 

. . A  dog  luncheon  here — that  is,  a  recent 

luncheon  to  pet  dogs  of  dainties  served  on  del¬ 
icate  porcelaiu — cost  $200.  Did  any  extrava¬ 
gant  folly-  of  old  monarchical  aristocratic 

France  ever  surpass  this? . Disgraceful 

developments  from  the  capital  of  Texas. 
Forty  or  fifty  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  indicted  for  gambling ;  and  this  shows 
how  great  must  be  the  demoralization  of  the 
the  Texas  Legislature.  All  the  indictments 
were  stolen  from  the  County  Clerk’s  Office; 
and  this  shows  how  loosely  the  business  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  laws  is  carried  on.. . The 

President,  Wednesday,  appointed  William  S. 
Rounica,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Secretory  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission . The  Secre¬ 

tary-  of  the  Interior  has  received  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway-  Company’s  checks  for 
$23,025,  to  be  paid  the  Flathead  Indians  for 
right  of  way  through  their  reservation  in 

Montana  . The  overseers  of  Harvard 

college  last  week  by  a  close  vote  of  13  to  11  re¬ 
fused  to  confer  a  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  upon 
Gov.  Butler.  The  President  and  Fellows, 
however,  voted  unanimously  for  him.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  bestow  the  honor 
on  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  Butler  is  personally  so  intensely 
disliked  that  the  time-honored  practice  has 
been  abandoned  iu  his  case,  solely  on  account 

of  this  personal  dislike . Mrs.  Myra 

Clark  Gaines’s  offer  to  compromise  her  claim 
against  the  city  <>f  New  Orleans  for  $1,317,000 
has  been  rejected,  and  the  matter  appealed  to 

the  United  States  Supremo  Court . The 

father  of  the  late  James  Fisk  Jr.,  died  at 

Brattleboro,  Vt. . . The  record  for  May 

shows  that  the  destruction  of  property  by  fire 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  falls  this 
year  considerably  below  the  average  ol'  the 
past  eight  years.  The  a  verage  for  May  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  is  $7,577,000.  The  losses  of 
the  past  month  amount  to  $7,000,000.  If  this 
indicates  that  the  people  ai  e  growing  less 
(ttreless  and  reckless  iu  t  he  matter  of  fires,  it 

is  a  most  encouraging  sign . 

Thursday-  evening  a  large  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  Kentuckians  and  other  Southern  men 
dined  and  wined  here  with  some  prominent 
Northern  men  for  the  benefit  of  the  Louisville 
Exposition  next  Fall.  The  “  Young  South  ” 

much  praised  and  toasted . Apropos  of 

McGeoch’s  refusal  of  Fowler’s  lard  at  Chicago, 
the  dealers  there  and  here  say  all  lard  is 
adultered:  some  much  worse  than  others. 
Competition  “  compels ’’  adulteration.  Pure 
lard  seems  one  of  the  hardest  table  delicacies 

to  be  got  now  . Violence  feared  from 

striking  miners  at  Belleville  aud  Collinsville, 
Ill.  A  band  of  300  to  400  marching  with 

banners  bearing  “Bread  or  Blood.” . 

The  High  License  Bill  passed  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  yesterday  by  a  vote 
of  79  to  55 — nine  Democrats  voted  for  it  and 
four  Republicans  against  it — sure  to  pass 
the  Senate  now . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  9,  1883. 
Here  is  the  pith  of  a.  u  umber  of  telegrams  re¬ 
ceived  by  different  papers  iu  this  city  within 
the  last  three  days,  mostly-  within  the  last  24 
hours.  They-  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  country 

at  the  latest  date .  - 

Illinois:  Champaign— Wet  and  cold  still 
prevent  progress  in  corn  growth  or  cultiva¬ 
tion.  With  advancing  season  complaints  in¬ 
crease  of  poor  seed,  and  there  is  an  absolute 
scarcity  of  seeds  to  replant:  louder  complaints 
than  in  25  years.  Wheat  and  grasses  growing 
finely.  Mattoon:  Weather  very  favorable  for 
cultivation  of  growing  crops.  Much  «orn 
planted  a  second  time.  Considerable  wheat 
ground  plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn ;  wheat 

wont  make  half  a  crop.  Oats  fine . 

Arkansas:  Crawford  Co,— Winter  wheat 
in  good  condition — au  average  crop.  Corn 
and  oats,  good  stands.  Cotton  thriving  ad¬ 
mirably.  Grant  C-0. — Cotton  good;  an  aver¬ 
age  acreage  of  grain.  Ouacita  Co. — Crops 
all  late,  but  in  good  condition :  cotton  pros¬ 
pects  fine.  Little  River  Co. — Cotton  and 
farm  crops  generally  good.  White  Co. — 

Farm  crops  first- cl  ass . . . 

Wisconsin:  Outagamie  Co.-Winter  wheat 
110 — 10  per  cent,  better  than  au  average  crop. 
Spring  wheat,  90.  Rye,  100.  Barley,  90. 
Oats,  90.  Clover,  110.  Weather  very  wet 
lately.  Cora  not  nearly-  all  in.  Above  aver¬ 
age  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Fox  Valley. 

Minnesota:  St.  Paul — Reports  from  35 
crop-reporting  stations  on  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  R.  R.  indicate  that  the  prospects  are 
unusually  good.  Drv  weather  prevailed  in 
some  localities,  but  recent  general  rain  has 
brought,  grain  up,  and  it  is  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  stool  nicely.  Seed  breaking  progress¬ 
ing  satisfactorily-.  Small  grain  up  and  looking 
well  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Weather  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  for  corn  along  the  Omaha  Road, 
but  excellent  for  small  grains.  Early  planted 
corn  mostly  rotted;  nearly  all  replanted.  A 
large  increase  of  acreage  under  grain.  Warm 
aud  heavy  rains  of  late;  wheat  fairly  jump¬ 
ing;  with  fine  weather  a  large  increase  in 

yield. . . . . 

IOWA:  New  Jefferson — Wheat  and  other 
small  grains  promising,  though  heavy  crops 

are  not  expected . . . 

Kansas:  Leavenworth  —  Cool,  damp 
weather  has  greatly  helped  wheat:  prospect 

for  good  yield  brighter . . . 

Texas:  Dallas — Saturday’s  storm  has  in¬ 
jured  crops  20  per  cent.;  young  corn  prob¬ 
ably  worst . . . 

A  case  is  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City  involving  the  constitutionality-  of  a 
Missouri  statute  which  prohibits  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  in  the  State.  Roscoe  Conkling 

is  attorney-  for  the  oleomargarine  men . 

At  the  Sirupson  sale  of  Jerseys  at  Hunts’s 
Station,  Westchester  Co,,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday, 
60  animals  were  sold.  The-  aggregate  receipts 
were  $30,340,  and  the  average  price  paid  fox- 
each  animal  was  $505.  The  rather  small  bull 
Torpedo,  sire  Mercury,  dam  Torfrida,  fell  to 
John  Nicholson  for  $1,100.  A  bid  of  $2,550  by 
J.  T,  Boyd  secured  him  the  bull  Rayon  d’Or. 
P.  W,  Arnold’s  bid  of  $825  caught  the  young 
cow  Alphea  Lady.  J.  P.  Briudley,  of  New¬ 
ington,  Conn.,  captured  the  bull  Son  of  Mer¬ 
cury  for  $900.  John  I.  Holly  had  to  ran  up 
his  bid  on  the  cow  Lady-  Vortumnus  to  $1,600 
before  he  secured  her.  This  animal  is  well 
known  as  the  “Y  cow,”  on  account  of  a  large 

letter  Y  in  white  hairs  on  her  left  flank . 

The  Mark  Laue  Express  of  June  4,  says: 
“Brilliant  weather  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  crops.  Wheat  is  strong  and  healthy.’’ 

. The  Farmers’  Review  of  Chicago,  in 

condensing  its  weekly  reports  from  1,000  town¬ 
ships  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest,  fimls 
no  improvement  to  report  in  Winter  wheat. 
It  is  head  up,  but  short.  Spring  wheat  shows 
an  improvement.  Oats  are  backward  but  all 
right.  Com  is  comiug  very  slowly  aud  re¬ 
planting  is  general . . . 

The  Otoe  aud  Missouri  Indian  Reservation, 
43,01X1  acres,  has  been  sold  for  $14  per  acre, 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  so  large  a 

quantity  of  public  land . The  Porte  has 

informed  Minister  Wallace  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  between  Turkey-  and  America  will 
terminate  March  13,  1884.  Thereafter  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American  meats,  lard,  and  simi¬ 
lar  products  will  he  prohibited.  Gen.  Wal¬ 
lace  has  protested  that  these  measures  are  ar¬ 
bitrary,  claiming  that  Amorieuu  goods,  under 
the  treaty  of  1830,  are  entitled  to  “the  most 

favored  nation”  treatment. . . . Heavy 

snow  storm  about  Denver.  Col.,  yesterday. 
Unusually  rainy-  week.  Abundant  harvest 
assured:  crops  never  looked  more  promising. 
Stock  in  excellent  condition;  abundance  of 
grass  on  the  ranges . , . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday  June  9,  1883. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  war  is  inevitable  be¬ 
tween  China  and  France  if  the  latter  poreists 


in  its  present  attitude  towards  Tonquin.  This 
is  the  largest  of  the  Provinces  of  Anam 
stretching  south  of  China  and  sometimes  called 
Cochin  China  from  another  of  its  Provinces. 
Tonquin  occupies  the  northern  part  bordering 
on  China.  Auam  is  governed  by  an  Emperor, 
but  the  Emperor  of  China  is  considered  his 
suzerain,  and  embaasees  are  annually  sent  to 
Pekin,  but  Anam  no  longer  pays  tribute  to  the 
Chinese  Empire,  The  capital  of  the  whole 
country  is  Hud.  The  religion  is  Buddhism, 
though  the  higher  classes  profess  Confucian¬ 
ism;  but  the  people  are  not  religious.  The 
whole  population  is  about  16,000,000,  of  whom 
over  4,000,000  live  in  Tonquin.  The  social 
customs  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Chinese.  The  country  is  very-  fertile  and  well 
watered,  From  1858  to  1S62  the  French,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  An. 
ameso,  took  many-  towns  and  the  whole  of  the 
Province  of  Saigon,  which,  with  their  other 
conquests,  forms  Cochin  China,  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  French  colony  in  the  East.  By  the 
treaty  three  ports  in  Tonquin  were  opened, 
and  further  concessions  were  made  in  1874, 
and  the  present  war  is  due  to  a  disagreement 
about  the  extent  of  these  concessions,  France 
being  inclined  to  exaggerate  them  and  Anam 
being  resolved  to  1x4  ittle  them.  France  now  de¬ 
mands  that  the  whole  of  Anam  should  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  French  “protectorate.”  China, 
urged  on  doubtless  by  Germany  and  England, 
objects;  so  does  the  Emperor  of  Anam.  The 
Chinese  army  is  being  mobilized  and  active 
preparations  are  beingmade  for  war — a  serious 
thing  iu  case  of  a  population  of  850,000,000, 
even  if  most  of  them  arc  cowards,  especially 
as  European  complications  are  likely  to  arise 
from  any  French  interruption  of  Europe’s 
trade  with  China.  Six  thousand  troops  are 
ready  at  Toulon  to  embark  for  Tonquin, 

if  needed . Reports  from  England 

that  Queen  Victoria  is  troubled  with  dropsy 
and  fits  of  extreme  mental  depression. 
She  is  now  64  and  for  the  last  32  years 
has  been  doing  very  little  beyond  crying 
before  the  mausoleums,  portraits  and  busts 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  Fears  of  a  men¬ 
tal  and  phy-sical  collapse . A  murder 

conspiracy  has  been  discovered  iu  county  Tip¬ 
perary,  Ireland— another  “informer”  and 
several  consequent  arrests . Lord  Ed¬ 

mund  Fitzmauriee,  Under  Secretary  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  declares  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
disposal  of  the  Alabama  claims  in  Atnorica— 
sensible  at  last . A  Feuian  plot  discov¬ 

ered  the  other  day  to  blow  up  the  Welland 
Canal,  iu  Canada.  Plot  betrayed  to  the 
English  Minister  at  Washington  by  an  “in¬ 
former”  bore . The  Government  Irish 

“  informers”  on  whose  testimony  the  Phoenix 
Park  murderers  were  convicted,  have  been 
paid  their  “  blood  money.”  The  Government 
insists  that  James  Casey,  the  principal  witness, 
shall  leave  the  country  lest  he  should  lie  as¬ 
sassinated,  as  it  won't  give  him  police  protec¬ 
tion.  Of  the  independent  witnesses  Alice 
Carroll  will  receive  $2,500  and  Emma  Jones, 
Huseley  and  Meagles  $1,560,  and  all  be  sent 
out  of  the  country.  Alice  promised  the  In- 
vinciblcs  not  bo  swear  against  Brady  and 
Kelly  if  they  would  give  her  $850,  but  as  they 
did  not  do  so  she  offered  her  services  to  the 
Crown . Mr.  O’Douuell,  Member  of  Par¬ 

liament  for  Dungm  vau,  gave  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Thursday,  that  he  would 
move  that  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lniisdowue  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  is 
calculated  to  excite  grave  discontent  both 
among  the  oppressed  Irish  iu  Irelnud,  who 
look  upon  the  appointment  as  in  no  sense  a 
conciliatory  movement  ou  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  among  the  free  Canadians. 

_ This  (lay  week  Thomas  Caffery,  the  fourth 

of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers,  was  hanged 

at  Kilmninham  Jail,  Dublin . After  all. 

Bismarck  is  accused  by  the  aiiH  clericals  of 
ha  ving  knuckled  down  to  Hie  Pope.  1  he  bill 
submitted  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  to  the 
Diet  consists  of  a  single  paragraph,  allowing 
the  saying  of  mass  and  the  dispensing  of  the 
sacraments  iu  consideration  oi  recognition  of 
the  Government’s  modified  rule  iu  regard  to 
the  duty  of  notifying  the  Government  of 

church  appointments . The  Vatican  has 

abandoned  for  the  present  the  hope  of  estab¬ 
lishing  diplomatic  relations  with  England. 
The  Pope  is  reported  to  be  pleased  with  the 
proposed  Prussian  ecclesiastical  legislation.. 

.  ...The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Tuke 
fund  for  encouraging  the  emigration  nf  dis¬ 
tressed  Irishmen  have  thus  far  dispatched 
4,600  emigrants  from  counties  Mayo  aud  Gal¬ 
way.  Hundreds  of  “assisted”  immigrants  are 
arriving  in  Cnuada,  Boston  and  New  York 

every  week . Of  Switzerland’!*  army  of 

205,176,  only  3,090  are  iu  active  service . 

. Ratifications  of  the  treaty  between  the 

United  States  and  Corea  have  been  exchanged 
at  the  Corea n  capital.  This  is  the  first  treaty 
between  Corea  and  a  Western  power  all  the 
preliminaries  to  which  have  boon  fulfilled. .... 
....Mexican  papers  printed  Oil  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  commencing  to  abuse  Gen.  Diaz  for 
his  friendship  with  Gen.  Grant,  and  to  declare 
that  the  autonomy  of  the  republic  would  be 
threatened  should  Diaz  become  President. . . . 

_ Suleiman  Daoud  and  Mahmoud  Sami, 

who  were  accused  of  setting  lire  to  Alex¬ 
andria  at,  the  time  of  the  British  bombard¬ 
ment,  have  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death.  Eighteen  officers  were  found 
guilty  of  complicity  in  the  same  crime 
aud  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  Betting  fire 
to  Moscow  against  the  French  in  Napoleon’s 
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time  has  boon  lauded  by  British  writers  as  an 
act  of  patriotism;  it's  a  different  thing  alto¬ 
gether  when  a  town  is  tired  in  opposition  to 
England . England,  with  twenty-seven  mil¬ 

lions  of  inhabitants,  has  only  140,000  residents 
of  foreign  birth;  Germany,  with  45,000,000, 
only  275,000,  while  France,  with  37,400,000,  has 
more  than  a  million.  In  France  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  800,000  in  the  last  five 

years . The  Mayor  of  Moscow  is  said  to 

have  l>een  banished  for  having,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  during  the  coronation  festivities,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  Czar  would  insti¬ 
tute  a  constitutional  regime . 

The  Grand  Prix.  the  great  French  race,  run  at 
Paris  last  Sunday  was  won  by  Frontin.  St. 
Blaise,  the  winner  of  the  Enriish  Dorby,  the 

other  day,  was  second .  Those  who  have 

spent  some  months  in  Germany  of  late  report 
the  feeling  against  conscription  to  be  intense, 
and  far  more  the  cause  of  the  vast  immigra¬ 
tion  here  than  a  desire  to  do  better  in  the 
world.  Among  the  ills  of  the  Irish  conscrip¬ 
tion  is  not  included . . 

- ♦♦♦■ 

If  your  beard  is  not  of  a  pleasing  shade, 
remedy  the  defect  by  the  use  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  Dye  for  the  whiskers. — Ad v. 

Ayer’s  Pills  are  palatable,  safe  for  children, 
and  are  more  effective  than  any  other  known 
cathartic. — Adv. 

- 4  ♦  ♦ - 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  a  fruit  farm 
will  do  well  to  read  advertisement  of  the  Hull 
Fruit  Farm  in  issue  of  June  2,  page  347. — Adv. 

*  Far  more  valuable  than  those  golden 
apples  of  Hespe rides  are  the  life,  health  and 
beauty  of  Womanhood.  Mrs.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound  restores  and  preserves 
all  these. — Adv. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  June  2, 18S3. 

Beans  and  Bkas.— The  holders  of  the  supply  find 
trade  unsfttlsfoetory:  but  for  buyers  the  showing  Is 
favorable,  the  former  outside  quotations  being  modi¬ 
fied  somewhat. 

Beans— marrow,  1SS2.  prime,  $2211X42.45:  Beaus,  me¬ 
dium.  1852,  prime.  $2.23(>*2.27W;  do.  pea,  tt2.3(VUi2.-liJ:  do. 
white  kidney  1&S2,  elioicie,  $2.n®8,U0;  do.  red  kidney, 
1882,  choice,  83.50tmS.tiU;  do.  turtle  soup,  82.tKXa8.00-  do. 
foreign,  mediums,  $l.8(M$l.85i  Boas,  green,  1882, 
prime,  $1.20. 

Rhkadstufks  and  Provisions.  —  Compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  W inter  red  wheat  Is  lj^c 
higher.  No.  8 red  Is  2Vt>0.  lower;  N'o.  2red  is  Me.  higher 


Dried  Fruits.— Ah  a  whole  the  market  has  a  du 
tone.  All  figures  are  to  a  certain  extent  nomina 
Apples  appear  to  be  rather  on  the  dowuwaril  turn. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  7<J,8e.;  do 
line  to  choice,  SU@Bc.;  do.  fancy,  PMk'jOMc.:  west¬ 
ern,  ordinary.  T««?vte.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good. 

ilo.  do.,  choice  lots,  ;  State,  sliced. 

8(39140.;  do.  quarters,  8@l%c, :  apples,  evaporated. 
11(3 12c.:  ilo.  choice,  ring  out,  Civile,;  do-,  fancy 
Selection--,  ItWcis  !3c;  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to 
fanev,  8,313;  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  7®914e.;  evapo¬ 
rated  peaches,  peeled.  I!l<«i21c.;  do.  impeded  peaches 
halves.  G.i6tgc,  •  do.  do.,  quarters,  .V«i5h,c.:  plums. 
Southern,  lUCviUMe.;  do..  State,  Ida  He.;  cherries,  27 
(338c,;  blackberries,  8fc«9e.;  raspberries,  33StS4c.: 
iiuekleberrlcs,  1864 hiuje. 

Fuksu  Fruits. -The  receipts  of  strawberries  con 
tlnue  very  liberal,  and  the  bulk  of  .Maryland  and  Del¬ 
aware  more  or  less  out  of  order,  they  having  been 
wet  in  recent  rains,  and  com  lug  through  very  hot 
weather  appear  to  melt  right  down  In  the  crates  and 
prices  rub-  low  and  irregular,  with  many  large  lots 
entirely  worthless.  South  Jerseys  sold  lairly  at  7c  to 
10c.  Upper  Jerseys  ranged  from  Sc  to  tic  in  quarts 
and  Sc  to  7c  in  pints,  but  only  large  bcecheu  cups 
would  bring  7c.  Cherries  plenty  and  Irregular. 
Peaches  ruu  very  poor, and  nearly  all  lots  forcing  for 
sale  at  50ciail  f  r  third  crates.  Gooseberries  selling 
at  7'*Sc  per  quart.  A  few  Florida  watermelons  have 
sold  from  28c  to  0  le  each. 

Strawberries.  Upper  Jersey,  per  pint.  5@7c:do. 
Vineland,  per  (mart,  It&lQc;  do.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  per  quart,  I’Htc.;  cherries,  .V.  C.  and  Va., 
large  white  black,  'v  a,  12wil5c.;  do.,  do.,  small 
white.  12c. ;  do.  Sid..  e  It,  G&VJc,  apples.  Russets, 
.sic,;.;  ,lo.  inferior,  barrel,  $%«:;:  peaches,  Ga.  and 
Ala.,  per  l-8d  crate,  50o6t$2;  do.  .s.  C.,  per  bush,  crate, 
83'n.  I;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  i'  n...  9Mw'J‘*c.; 
do.,  do.,  farmers’  fancy.  8®3Kc.:  do.,  do.,  do.,  good  to 
prime,  i.tipaSc;  pecans,  f  RqOfe'S. 

HAY  and  Straw,— The  market,  for  hay  continues 
dull.  Straw  dull  and  easy. 

Hay ,  No.  1.  prime,  per  loo  its,  SkSJWc;  do.  No.  2,  good 
758a sue;  do.  No.  3,  medium,  GV-.  JOc;  do.  clover  mixed, 
GUSjOioc;  do. .shippiug, 83(3000;  do.  clover,  50fey55e;  straw, 
No.  1  rye.  SS&GOc;  do.  No.  2  rye,  lot<.  13c;  do.  oat,  3i)fe,35c. 

Hors.  — There  have  been  further  sales  at  conces¬ 
sions,  and  for  the  present  60c.  Is  atop  quotation  for 
choice  grades,  Whllo  Me.  seems  a  falravcrage  to  name 
for  medium  qualities.  State  1182s  have  sold  at  58c. 
down  to  52c;  cio.  ISSU.  at  invade,  while  Caltlorulfts  are 
reported  at  18c.  Cablegrams  from  London  report 
sellers  I  here  of  prime  California.-;  at  SiUs.  The  weather 
iti  England  is  said  to  be  more  unfavorable,  but  as  yet 
without  bad  t- licet  upon  the  crop. 

N.  Y.  State,  eroji  of  1SH2,  prime  to  choice,  60c;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  .Vs*  do.,  do.,  low  grudes,  50®53c; 
do.,  crop  uf  1581,  good  to  choice.  IKoUSUe;  do.,  old  old.-. 
11X4450;  Eastern,  crop  of  1882,  fair  to  prime,  50055; 
Pacific  Coast,  do.,  do.,  18(355. 

Poultry  asp  Game.— Live  Poultry— Springs  steady 
for  choice  lurge.  bui  most  lots  ruu  small,  and  sucu 
arc  very  dull.  Turkeys  slow.  Ducks  and  geese  in 
moderate  request,  when  prime,  but  ordlnury  uog 
lee  ted. 

Spring  chickens, noar-by,  e  lb.,  20026c.;  fowls.  Pa. 
and  Jersey.  150.;  do.  State,  too.;  do.  Western,  150.; 
Southern,  Ucsjlllic.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young, 
7(sWc;  turkey*,  jersey  anil  Pa.,  1%  lie;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  Tiallc;  ducks,  state,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  r  pair, 
gl.UU3L.25c;  do,,  Western,  ••  pair,  ,5ct81.lX);  do.  South¬ 
ern,  p  pair.  uxg7iw.  geese,  Southern.  ?  pair,  81a 
l,12j*;  do.  Western,  e  pair,  1.12.*$L25;  do.,  State,  Pa. 
and  Jersey,  h  pair,  1.250$1.5Ut 

Hrkssed  PoUlticy.— Philadelphia  Spring  chickens 
are  in  free  supply  and  mostly  small  or  mixed,  and 
such  very  dull.  Selected  large  sell  readily.  Iced 
Jowls  at'e  In  moderate  supply  and  the  toue  a  shade 
steadier,  but  15c  only  attainable  for  strictly  choice 
dry  picked.  Spring  ducks  in  moderate  supply.  Tur¬ 
keys  very  dull  and  irregular. 

FRESH  DRESSED. 
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fromdftteof  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

agate  space.... . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  -l  Adv.,"  per  __ 

line,  minion  leaded . . . .  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 


Single  Copy,  per  year . 82. (X) 

*  “  Six  months. .  1 .10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  poat-paid .  $3,04  12s.  6dd 

France . . . .  .  3.04(16}^ fr.) 

French  Colonies .  1.08  i2SH4  fr.) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.f 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Th«  only  m«elil«e  that  revived  an  award  on  bo'h 
|1- tu.-r  u:,l  1  h  rusher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Ceil l':” 
Vial  Exhibition  ;  was  awarded  the  lor#  hut  Cold 
Medals  irfvun  hy  the  New  York  St-  le  AgricnUnnl 
Si ,,'ty  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers,  and  Is  the 
Or>l¥  Thmher  vh-«*d  fuxn  the  nut  number  built  In 
the  Untied  State.,  for  lllnslratlun  and  dorertption  In 
“ Appleton's  Cvrlopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,’’  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  sta  nd  a  rd 
mm-hine  oflhltrountry.  Cataligne  sent  Tee.  Address 
WIN  tSl>  II aUIiEU.  c.d.lr.- '2'  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y. 


The  New  Haymaker 

One  Horse  Mower 

Invented  by  Ruln<§  Dutton. 

‘387-foot  cut;  GUARANTEED  LIGHT, 
EASILY  MANAGED  and  DURABLE,  *60. 

Order  at  once,  or  the  small  supply  will  be 
exhausted. 

R.  II.  ALLEN"  &  CO., 

1S9  &  191  WATER  r-TREET, 

SEW  YORK  CITY. 


forr  all  certificates;  steamer  No.  2  while  Is  2c,  higher; 
No.  1  white  is  He.  higher  fur  rail  certificates.  Rye- 
Western  Is  2c.  higher;  Canada  and  State  Is  Rjc.  lower. 
Corn— ungruded  mixed  is  llpc.  higher;  steamermlxed 
is  2c.  higher;  No.  2  Is  life,  higher.  Outs— No.  1  Is  the 
same;  No.  3  white  lx  Use.  lower;  No.  11s  the  same’ 
mixed  Western  Is  12c.  lower;  white  Western  Is  le* 
lower. 

Flour,  Feed  and  ileal— Flour -No.  2.  $2..rifi®8,75,  lat¬ 
ter  extreme:  superfine,  jG.i.V,  1,25.  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  516x1.30;  good  lo  futtey 
do..  81.33666.111:  eoiamou  to  good  extra  Western,  31 
<44.50;  good  to  choice,  $1.506487.60!  common  to  good 
extra  muotl  hoop  Ohio.  3Uo..>l.i3;  good  to  choice, 
do.,  8l.90(:66, 60;  common  extra  Minu..  $i6il.J5;  clear , 
85,tS0<i$$ti.2$l  rye  mixture,  ♦J'.tXksf.D.tiO;  straight,  gti-uipj 
6.75;  patent,  8q,&U0i.GU;  St.  Louis.  common  to  lair 
extra,  $-P,i  1.75;  good  to  very  choice,  $4.8<M7.UU:  patent 
Winter  wheal  exlru.  8o.  Jog  7.  lie;  city  mills  extra,  for 
West  ludtex,  8'>.40d''Jb’ South  America.  $6640.  10.  mar¬ 
ket  closed  (lull.  Southern  flour  dull  nnchauged;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra,  8l.2rot5.2d;  good  to  choice,  83.25 
<06.25.  Rye  ilour— Superfine.  83.35ia3.tii  for  common 
lo  good,  8S.73ti63.b3  for  good  lo  choice.  Feed  In  mod¬ 
erate  teqiii.-l,  without  divided  change  in  price. 
Corn  meal  unchanged.  Yellow  Western,  $3y:8.5c; 
choice  Brandy  wine,  $3.UI. 

Prices  ok  Grain- W  heat.— Market  unsettled.  Un¬ 
graded  Winter  red  $1.07,. y  1.221a;  No.  3  red,  $1.17X4: 
steamer  No.  2  red,  81.16.Vk-1  19,  latter  for  one  load 
delivered;  No.  2  red,  $1.22661.2241  for  rull  certificates, 
$1.24  for  rail  delivered.  81-2x01.991  for  canal  alloat. 
81.21 14(161.214.1  free  on  board  from  store:  No.  1  Red, 
$1.25}*;  l  ugrailed  while,  l.lTy. 1.234*;  steamer  No. 
2  vvuicc,  94c;  No  t.  white,  81,15'^ig 4.1614  for  certifi¬ 
cates,  gl.)7A»  delivered;  No.  2  red  heller  June.  8L.2b9t6t 
1.2U4:  July.  |U223t. ...  U8R:  August.  8l.2«4«i.2sV. 

September,  iljjtisga  Ucbiber,  8l.2bA^(,6l.2'i‘j.  Rvk 

lower  and  dull;  No.  2  Western,  t.  •  arrive,  r.’e,  dellv 
ered;  Western  quoted  7' No  Gc;  Canada  au<l  State.  1341 
77c  Baui.lv  dull  and  nominal.  IIarlly  Malt  quiet 
at  last  quotations-  Corn  Market  unsettled,  hot 
Western  mixed  nt  4iq,<^ Tie.;  ungraded  mixed,  at  5eh 
6661c:  No,  3,  68c;  steamer  mixed,  aV0ii,1l4e,;  No.  3,  wj-M 
6* 67C.  delivered;  old  No.  2,  67c.  lu  elevator;  ungraded 
white,  tidniuSc.;  No.  2  while,  6;q,e;  No.  2  mixed  seller, 
June,  6;,y.i.<.i.ie,  July,  65‘-yiu.6;,T^e;  August,  luUj.ol'.tAyc; 
September,  Oats  fairly  active:  No.  8, 

mixed  at  li'v-j  n-v;  No. 2,  littG  15-Ji.c;  No.  2  Chicago, 
46?4<i*47c.  ntlout;  No.  I  quoted  16c;  No.  >  while.  19c: 
No.  3,  50'V‘t.ile.  and  ,X)e..  to  arrive,  No,  I  quoted  5bc; 
white  Western,  iliyaAs;  white  -State,  326j,5Sk\:  No.  2 
mixed  seller  June.  45^i,«454te;  July,  I06ya464^c;  August, 
42ts,12J4ej  September,  8914c. 

VISIBLE  8UTPLY  OF  URA1N  IN  TUB  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 


June  2,  1888.  June  2,  1*82 

Wheat,  bush . .  2U, 254,815  9.547.B79 

Corn,  bush . . .  15, 793, >16  9,945.1111 

Outs,  bush .  3, 'Kb, 373  2,002, 1 UR 

Barley, bush.  . OAt,.'!!'  93,174 

Rye,  bush . .  1.741,273  936.718 


Prices  of  Prov blous — Pork— Mess  spot,  819.01;  choice, 
82U.5U:  smull  lots  of  very  fancy,  3.2..JO:  mess  spot, 
quoted  8U1,9i>442U,UU  tor  ordinary  brand,  820.50  for 
cnolce;  Wesleru  prime  mess,  8l9.dAit.2U.0U;  city  do., 
82tA023;  family  mom,  8216821.75;  extra  prune.  ghi.Tkio 
17.50;  clear  back,  82i.730v-23.UU.  Beet  -  Extra  mess, 
$13.0006 13. .yi;  packet,  814.50(0 15.00;  city  extra  India 
mess,  iu  tea.,  S'JJ.uM  821. OU.  Beef  hums  -g.’i, Vh.viti. 5(1. 
Cut  meatj  121b  I'lekh  d  bellies,  12  tt,  Ule.:  do.,  heavy, 
994c.;  pielileu  sh.iuldnn,  3Vt6t844c;  plekled  huitis, 
121464 124tc.;  smoked  shoulder*,  lAivatve;  omokevl  hunts, 
IJVuille.  UJildle-.  Uitig  clear  quoted  here,  I0940;  nt 
West,  long  and  short  Clear,  liglf  .01,1  halt,  10c. 
Dresseu  hogs  rule  ubout  steady;  city,  heavy  to  light. 

l>lgs,  bW.'-'jqc.  Lard— Prime  steam  spot, 
1  l.S0c. ;  June.  11. 39a  U.42c.:  July.  ll.'.!9.vl  l.Lc.; 
August,  11.2bv.vU.33c-  September,  11.17)4<0ll.28c.;  Oc¬ 
tober,  l0.93(ij.Ue.;  seller  year,  lo.Jbva  10. 10c ;  city  steam, 
10.83c.;  continent,  11.30c.;  South  American  quoted, 
lt.SiHiC. 

Butter.  -Thy  market  Is  feverish. 

Creamery,  tuncy,  ’joe; do.  choice,  llkal'J've;  do.  prune, 
1814c;  do.  fair  lo  good,  liuetbc:  do.  orilluary,  tStisllif; 
State  half  firkin  tubs  ami  pulls,  best,  8v:  do.  do,  line, 
I8$igail9c;  do.  good.  I7u«)86;  do.  talc,  UVvlU:  State Wclsb 
tubs,  choice,  19c;  do.  good  to  prime,  llatlSe;  do. 
fair  to  good,  l Ik*  16c;  Western  Imitation,  creamory, 
choice,  ItiqiilTcj  Western  dit.goml  to  prllue,  14i0l3c;  do. 
ordinary  to  fair,  13c;  Wesleru  do.,  best,  1 6c.;  do. 
good,  18,.v IV.;  do.  ordinary.  lUv  lJc.  Western  fncturv , 
best  current  make,  FML.to;  do.  fAlr  to  good  Ilia  73c;  vlo. 
ordinary,  ‘AailUc. 

Cheese.  State  fnctory,  choice,  IIL4C.;  do.,  good 
to  prune,  lOM^lUac;  do.  part  skims,  iOtcluqjc;  Ohio 
fiats, choice,  Hie:  uo.  good  to  prime,  9vst9hic;  cream¬ 
ery  skims,  choice,  7c:  do.  good,  6‘;6v64|0;  do.  fair, 
5,hmi,6c;  skims,  poor,  3(45c. 


Turkeys,  prime,  UXa  t,;e. ;  do.  poor  to  fair,  13@14e, 
sprlugs,  Philadelphia,  Lurge,  IGaiee.;  do.,  smaB, 
2X6  '.43c.;  do.  State  and  Western,  e  !t,  JbckiKc;  fowls. 
Philadelphia,  Cry-picked,  prime,  Die.;  (lo.,  State  and 
Western,  dry  picked,  llcolac.;  do.  do.,  9eakled,  lik* 
He.:  tlo..  t.ur  to  good,  ItVcUc.;  duck-  Philadelphia 
Spring,  ;XX035c;  do.,  old.  prime,  2Mtai22c.’  do.,  fair  to 
good,  L3<018o, 

VEOLTABLfJv— New  Bermuda  potatoes  slow  and  ir¬ 
regular,  Now  Southern  are  plenty  and  very  slow, 
quality’  is  very  irregular,  most  tots  being  poorly 
culled,  and  few  good  cuougb  to  brtug  outside  prices. 
Old  potatoes  very  dull  and  weak.  Green  peas  plenty 
and  low.  Norfolk  cabbage  slow  and  cask  r.  Norfolk 
beaus  arriving  and  seiilu  ;  at  about  82.uOlv2.35  u  half 
bbl.  crate.  North  c  aroUuu  beans  very  dull.  Other 
vegetables  about  ns  quoted. 

cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  Uifi,,  75(98  81,26;  potatoes, 
Bermuda,  ucvy,  ?  bbl.,  $5.t»i[»5.30;  do.  Maine  Rose,  P 
double  head  Uhl..  82,50;  dc.  Southern,  new,  JAuku. LO.'; 
do.  Western  N.  Y.,  do.,  *2.110*3.62;  beets.  I..  I.,  ^  lixt 
buuehes.  84t05;  asparagus,  Jersey,  e  dozen,  gi.eUvii 
1.75;  do.,  uyster  Bay,  4-  dozen,  8L2Na?.0U;  green 
peas,  Noriolk,  per  ball-bbL  (•  haif-bbL  crate.  "25vaii; 
no.  MtL  tlo.,  *:n>2:  string  ilo.,  Jersey,  $2.0 **2. 25;  string 
beans,  Norfolk,  p  half-bbl.  crate,  $2.t»>-.2.2.:>;  do.  N. 
C.,  i<  crate,  NAai’oc.;  Comatoes,  Fla.,  C  bushel  crate, 
7066*1.50;  do.  Bermuda,  p  box,  25(a.4Uc.;  onions,  Ber¬ 
muda,  c  erate,  5Uc<a8i. 


LIVE  ST  OCK  MARKETS. 


N'kw  York.  Saturday,  June  9, 1S83. 

Beeves.—  Total  for  six  days,  K.4J8  head,  against 
11,761  head  for  the  corresponding  lime  last  week. 
Kcutuclty  and  LTuolnmitl  sliders  sold  ut  an  average 
of  about  1094c.,  to  drew*  56  in;  less  joe  per  head,  and 
good  Native  sutlers  trutu  ferre  Uuuie  at  lie,  also  to 
dress  06  16.  Prime  corn-fed  l  exntis  m  the  yards,  the 
tops  of  which  were  "as  nm>  as  silk,"  ami  the  herd, 
token  as  a  whole,  was  u»  good  a  lot  as  has  struck  New 
York  City  for  many  years.  About  live  car-loads  were 
sold,  mululy  at  lU4tstl-‘iC,  vvtib  nine  heud  at  12c,  less 
81  each.  One  line  nuliock  irout  lids  herd,  weighing 
i, "2U  lb,  was  bought  at  81.  Coper  leu  II,  to  sh  p  ail  v  e. 
The  range  ior  uatlve  evird  fed  steers  was  troni  lU'-s  lo 
12A4,  less  81  per  head,  all  t»  dress  5N*56  tb.  Good  to 
prime  sold  at  11  Vxt>*  1  l-\*c.  A  few  still  bulls  were  re¬ 
tailed  at  rxfl)&4t[C-  The  week  has  bcou  a  disastrous  one 
for  Western  shippers,  but  the  break  must  come  soon¬ 
er  or  later,  and  tow  prices  mean  a  larger  volume  of 
business  and  u  better  demand  for  dressed  beet.  City 
dressed  sides  were  Ut  belter  demand,  and  decent  lo 
prime  sold  at  me,  w  ith  the  bulk  of  the  sales  at 
SigUVftc.  Ohio  steers, I.V27  a>.  at  llliC.,  55  a,;  Kansas  do., 
1, 358  lb,  at  UAvO.  36  lb,  ahvl  81  pel’  head;  do.  1,355  lb,  at 
IU4C;  Missouri  steers,  i.'JSl  lb,  at  $6.2U;  do.,  1,249 
lb,  at  UHu.  36  lb;  do.,  7,181  a,  at  1 1 *go.  uad  81  per  head. 
Ctucinuatl  sllUcrs,  1.199  9,  at  iiWje.  r>6  it.,  do.,  I, ill  it, 
at  I6J41',  less  6(Je  per  head;  slid  bulls,  1.5J6  lb,  at  3l4C. 
stable  1  evl  steers,  1,156  lb,  a.  12 Ac,  56  lb.  less  *1  per 
heud;  do,  I, M3  a,  at  ll!-»e;  vlo.  l,i.u*  lb,  at  lie,  55  tb;  Keu 
tueky  stillera,  l.uTV  lb,  at  l9K,e,  7k.  lb,  its*  $1  por  head. 
Illinois  steer*.  1,538  tb,  ut  *6.84;  tlo.,  1,873  tb.at  $6.58; 
do,  1.296  lb,  a  I  8*i.45. 

C.u.v  es— Total  for  six  day  s,  6,715  head,  against  7,833 
for  1  he  corresponding  lime  last  week,  Fair  to  prime 
veals  selling  ai  .‘ne,  and  goovl  buttermilk  calves 
ut  l->y  il‘i,c;  Choice  Jersey  veals  are  quotable  nt  73; 
So.  City  urc-ssed  veals  lu  fair  request  ut  ;Vv  le.  Most 
of  the  country  dressed  arrived  in  rather  bail  con¬ 
dition,  aud  had  to  be  sold  at  whatever  buyers  would 
bill  for  them.  Dressed  buttermilk  calves  steady  at 
7*41*91^0;  veals,  IIS  !b,  ut  iJdje;  vlo.  130  n>,  at  hj#c;  but- 
tei'inilK  calves.  167  lb,  ut  IT^e,  vlo.  lib  tt>,  ut  l-qe. 

SHSEf  AND  I.AMtIS.  Total  for  SIX  day  s  37,997  head, 
uguiust  32,619  head  lor  the  vorrespoiiijlng  time  last 
week.  Good  sheep  and  prime  lambs  wah  common 
stock  weak  ntnl  neglected.  Common  to  prime  sheep 
sold  at  i.Vl'.oc;  Western  culls  at  8)zv.  Good  Jersey 
lambs  sold  at  s^yjSAso,  prime  Virginians  at  8e,  and 
general  sales  of  common  to  good  .-southern  Were  at  6 
iw'Sie,  with  Inferior  stock  us  low  ns  v-jc.  Good  to 
irime  selling  at  tuq-ev  lic.  aud  evuumou  to  fair  at  Sis. 
Ce;  dressed  tumbs  sold  at  liAa  Uc,  with  poor  carcasses 
as  low  at  Swvllc.  Kentueky  dtrep  vpurt  Uuilbsj,  ssr,, 
86.4II;  do.  91  lb.  at  be;  Western  do.  81  tb  aCWfec;  vlo.  91 
lb,  at  Stgc;  Kemuvkv  lambs.  82  tb.  at  fS,e,  and  vlo.  6  n  , 
at  6l*c;  Michigan  sheep,  86  lb,  ut  lie;  do.  s*2  lb,  at  M»c; 
do.  Bd  lb,  ut  jKjc:  do.  74  n>,  at  4J*e;  Ohio  sheep,  80  a,  at 
*j,3fi;  do.  82  lb,  at  4ise;  do.  SU  n> .  at  G4U:  Jersey  lambs 
61  lb,  af  9V:  do  1,1  m,  at  s'Vte;  Vlrglutu  do,  56  ib.  at 
.•'40;  36  at  1.1*0;  do.  5,  lb,  at  8c;  Virginia  ewes,  131  Ib,  ut 
4.sJo  \\ Vstern  culls, o7  Ib.  al  JHe;  Male  ewes.  122  lb,  at 
00;  State  lauabs,  flu  tb,at7C. 

Uuosu— Total  tor  six  day  a.  20,156  head,  against  22,687 
head  for  the  corrospouduig  time  last  week.  Market 
dull,  but  prices  steady  at  OvsiiViVsc,  Cor  ordinary  to 
prime  hogs.  Country  dressed  unchanged;  good  Wes¬ 
tern  hogs,  186  lb,  ut  TVge. 


AJso  the  largest  assortment  of  CL  LTIVAT- 
ING  and  HARVESTING  TOOLS  in  New 
York  City. _ _ 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

Cheap, 
Practica1, 
Portable. 

Correct  Princi¬ 
ples.  Correctly 
Applied.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 
giving  much 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation  free. 

Address  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO.. 

77  uynrsburv,  Pa. 


SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SAVING 

O  CATTLE  ST  VNCU  IOSS! 

Is  tne  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  In¬ 
vented.  Adjusts  iTsi.Lr  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out,  and  locks  its  elk 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  13S1.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

_ Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 

CROWELL  MFG.  GO. 

Creencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAIN  and  FERTILIZER  DRILLS,  complete 
FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS,  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZERS. 
Hand  and  Self  Dump  MAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


ENGINES  &  THRESHERS. 

We  build  the  Famous  •*  BONANZA  ”  Thresher 
for  Wheat,  Oats,  Flax,  Clover,  Peas,  and  all  Seeds 
and  Grain.  Also  the 

“EUREKA"  REVOLVING  STRAW-STACKER. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES 

of  4.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  IS  and  25  Horse  Power,  and 

SAW  MILLS 

of  all  sixes. 

Special  inducements  to  responsible  buyers  for  cash 
or  on  time.  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address 

ROBINSON  d*  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Richmond,  I  mi. 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleuuer, 
Premium  Kurin  lirisl  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc.  tiWWriti'  foi  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
W.I..  BOYER  A  BUG.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

tha  Largest  Trick  Wheel*.  DOUBLE  GLARED. 

No  Kod^l  hilled  Bearing* 

rand  LEVEL  TREAD 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 


msAHTm 


STANDARD  WINDMILL, 

2T7  YEA33  riT  “CTS 33.  -  1 


Superior  to  any  other  mak« 

17  Sisos-ltotOS.  Psw 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  and 
other  countrier 
Also  the  Celebrated 

I  X  I  FEED  MILL, 

which  cad  be  mo  by  any  power  an*1  le  cheap,  effective  aD>l  durable. 
Will  ertnd  a  *  y  kind  of  atnell  ^naln  Into  feeJst  tbe  rrvte  of  6  to  *25 
bushels  per  hour,  o,.*'OPllno  toquslily  sud  sizu  of  mill  used.  Send 
for  Catvslpfue  sod  IMrs-L’ut,  AddreM  J. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  <£  Pump  Co..  Batavia,  m. 


Reputation  and  Sales,  world  wide.  EveryMill 
■  arraiiteel.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Free. 
Sandwicb  Enterprise  Co..  Sandwich,  HI. 


THE  PERKINS 

WIND  MILL 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins  Wind  Mi  II  Ar  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  SiXO  In 
actual  use  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
torv  of  IheC.  S.  It  Isa  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  us  for  40  years;  In 
all  that  time  not  cue  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  It  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  SO 
davs’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


New  Style  Buckeye 

FORCE 

PUMP 

YVorks  easy  and  throws 
a  constant  stream. 

,  Has  Porcelain  -  Lined 
and  Brass  Cylinder. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A:  Best  Force 
Pump  in  the  World  lor 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  in  use  in 
every  part  ot  the  Irnited 
States.  „  . 

Never  Freezes  in  W  tn- 

•seail  for  Circular  and 
Prices,  giving  depth  of 
well. 

MIST,  FOOS  8  GO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

jyA  woman  or  child 
can  use  them. 

\  3*-  90.000  iu  suecesslul 
operation. 


EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER, 


Always  Reliable  and  it  if  ecu  Send  for  Circulars. 

TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

i.  CHEAPEST,  BEST  AND 
.  MOST  DURABLE.  w 

IgfidLalLl  It  U  especially  adapted  to  the 

requirements  of  small  grain  ele 
vacors,  portable  saw  and  grist 
mills,  butcher  shops,  cheese  fae 
torles.  elder  mtlls.  and  the  run 
altar  of  light  machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  J  .  , 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  ev¬ 
ery  boiler  insured  for  1  year 
payable  to  the  pnrehuser. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  Every  engiue  com¬ 
plete,  ready  to  run  a»  soon  as 
received,  aud  warranted  as 
represented. 

3  Horse  Power.  Sd.YO  f  Horse  Power,  $375 
5  *•  “  300  1  lO  “  500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  ou  application. 

PAIGE  BXFG  CO., 

•iO*d.  ‘204,  'i06  Jaeksou  St., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


W e  are  producing,  by  means  of  special  ad¬ 
vantages  iu  manufacturing,  an  eutirely  reliable 
Ammo nia ted  Bone  SU  UEK  PHOSPHATE 
FOK  $2*5  PER  TON.  This  is  about  $10  per 
ton  less  cost  than  the  ordinary  Ammoniated 
Phosphates  in  the  market.  It  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  confidently  as  a  Complete  Wheat  and 
Grass  Fertilizer.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of 
its  manufacture,  and  its  great  economical  ad¬ 
vantages  are  universally  acknowledged  by 
users.  Analysis,  printed  ou  every  bag,  fully 
guaranteed.  A  business  reputation  of  nearly 
So  years  warrants  the  good  faith  of  these 
statements. 

BAUGH  &  SONS 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  $25  Phosphate, 

No.  20  S.  DELAW.4  RE  AVE,  PH1LA. 
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ONE  OF  THE  FINEST. 

Jasper  County.  Missouri— Agricul¬ 
tural,  Mineral  and  Commercial 
Wealth-- Carthage— J  opliu. 

MESSRS.  HOI.MES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


We  have  written  so  much  regarding  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  benefits  to  be  derived  by  “locat¬ 
ing”  in  the  south  western  portion  of  Missouri, 
on  account  of  the  delights  of  a  mild  and  equa¬ 
ble  climate,  a  certain  yield  of  crops,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit  both  early  and  late,  and  a  society 
second  to  none  in  the  States,  that  we  will  not 
generalize,  hut  proceed  without  unnecessary 
preface  to  record  what  we  learned  regarding 
Jasper  County,  “one  of  the  finest”  of  the 
grand  old  commonwealth  of  Missouri. 

This  tract  of  laud  is  one  containing  almost 
every  attribute  of  wealth  and  furnishing  such 
abuudaut  rnuaus  of  obtaining  a  competency 
that  it  meets  the  wants  of  all  who  seek  its  hos 
pitable  confines.  Situated  upon  the  warm 
southerly  slopes  of  the  Ozark  plateau  at  au  al¬ 
titude  of  about  1,100  to  1 ,1300  feet,  m  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Southern  Kentucky,  the 
advantages  of  the  Summer  sun  are  obtained 
without  the  malaria  so  often  attending  locali¬ 
ties  of  lower  altitude. 

Over  490,000  acres  of  land  are  embraced  in 
the  county  limits,  of  which  not  more  than 
1,0J1  a^res  can  bo  considered  waste  laud, 
while  the  rolling  and  undulating  stretches  of 
prairie  and  timber  yield  yearly  crops  of 
corn,  wheat  (from  which  superior  Hour  is 
made),  oats,  flax,  castor  beans  and  some  to¬ 
bacco,  while  vegetables  grow  in  abuudauce 
and  are  of  excellent,  quality.  Native  grasses 
thrive,  while  tame  grasses,  Timothy,  clover 
and  some  Kentucky  Blue-grass,  are  found 
throughout  the  county.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  favorable  climatic  conditions, renders 
the  stock  interest  one  of  unusual  and  increas¬ 
ing  importance.  Much  attentkm  is  beiug  given 
to  bringing  in  thoroughbred  Short-horns, 
Devons,  Jerseys,  Polled  Angus,  and  building 
up  in  grades.  A  large  land  and  live  stock 
company  has  bought  all  the  railroad  lands  in 
this  and  au  adjoining  county,  and  will  have 
one  gi  aud  stock-breeding  farm  stocked  with 
Polled  Angus  and  Hereford  cattle. 

In  horses  Porcheron-Normaus  and  Clydes¬ 
dales  arc  preferred  for  farm  use,  aud  Kentucky 
stock  for  roadsters.  A  great  many  sheep  are 
found,  aud  the  interest  is  increasing.  Oots- 
wolds  and  (South  Downs  are  preferred  for 
coarse  wool  aud  Merinos  for  finer  grades. 
Many  Berkshire  aud  Polaud-Chiua  hogs  are 
raised  for  market.  The  dairy  interest,  which 
is  daily  gaining  ground  in  many  other  locali¬ 
ties,  is  absent  here,  although  there  are  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  for  creamery  locations. 
The  soil  is  of  three  varieties — limestone,  marl, 
aud  alluvial  similar  to  the  Virginia  soil;  the 
subsoil  is  clay  aud  the  substrata  iu  the 
southern  part  are  lead  and  zinc,  with  some 
shale  and  coal. 

Three  streams  of  good  size,  with  numerous 
tributaries  aud  many  pure  aud  constant 
springs,  amply  water  the  county,  aud  good 
wells  average  25  feet  iu  depth.  Hard- wood 
timber  is  found  along  the  water-courses  and 
in  the  southwestern  paid,  away  from  the 
streams.  Limestone,  sandstone,  brick  clay  and 
potters’  clay,  all  of  good  quality,  are  abundant. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Jasper  County 
are  very  rich,  and  being  abundantly  worked, 
furnish  labor  for  many  thousand  miners,  aud 
have  given  birth  to  the  handsome  'city  of 
Joplin  and  many  smaller  towns.  The  yield 
for  1882  of  lead  ore  was  20,U(HJ  tons,  valued  at 
over  $1,0U0,UUU;  zinc,  50,000  tons,  over  $900,- 
000;  aud  there  arc  daily  accessions  of  capital 
aud  labor  to  assist  iu  the  further  developmeut 
of  this  unknown  but  apparently  inexhaus¬ 
tible  mineral  wealth. 

We  heard  an  Eastern  farmer  say:  “1  might 
like  to  obtain  a  home  iu  the  West,  and  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  the  best  tiling  1  could  do 
for  my  children,  but  money  could  not  hire  me 
to  go  to  any  locality  where  I  could  not  raise 
fruit,"  aud  he  is  right! 

A  GRAND  FRUIT  COUNTY 
is  Jasper,  having  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
quinces,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries  aud  blackberries,  all  attain¬ 
ing  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Nearly 
every  farm  has  its  orchard,  and  apples  are  a 
prominent  export,  fully  8,000  barrels  being 
marketed  iu  1882.  The  population  is  largely 
cosmopolitan,  with  many  accessions  from  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  with  but  few 
foreigners  or  negroes:  there  is  consequently 
much  interest  iu  schools,  there  being  111  iu  the 
county.  The  population  is  over  05,000  now, 
though  by  the  Census,  in  1880  it  numbered  32,- 
021.  There  is  no  debt  aud  taxes  are  nominal. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  flouring  mills  are  scattered 
through  the  county,  their  aggregate  capacity 
being  over  one-and  one-quarter  m  illi  on 


bushels  of  wheat  annually.  La ud.s  range  from 
$8  to  $  15  per  acre,  and  farms  from  $20  to  $40 
pei-  acre.  The  fencing  of  the  farms  is  good, 
being  principally  of  hedge,  wire,  board,  stone 
and  some  rail.  When  it  is  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  this  county,  besides  being  wealthy 
in  agricultural  and  horticultural  products, 
furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  zinc  product  of  tlie 
United  States,  it  will  uot  be  a  wonder  that  it 
supports  two  handsome  and  thrifty  cities  and 
some  nine  smaller  towns. 

CARTHAGE, 

the  county  seat,  we  visited  first,  aud  failed  to 
find  a  typical  Western  town, but  were  surprised 
to  be  ushered  into  a  city  whose  appearance 
would  suggest  some  of  the  older  Eastern  places 
where  we  passed  our  boyhood  days.  The  site 
is  delightful  and  Die  surroundings  picturesque. 
The  architecture — mostly  of  brick  with  hand¬ 
some  business  blocks  and  residences— is  modern. 
The  str  eets  are  justly  the  city’s  pride,  beiug 
wide,  smooth,  bordered  by  large  and  beautiful 
shade  trees  and  well-kept  sidewalks.  The 
drives  are  superb.  The  walks  are  euli veiling : 
the  lawns  a  carpet  of  emerald  embossed  w  ith 
floral  ornaments;  the  homes  cheerful  aud,  as 
would  he  expected,  the  citizens  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  improvement,  development,  educa¬ 
tion  and  religion. 

Thera  are  line  school  buildings  aud 
graded  schools  of  17  departments,  including  a 
high  school  under  efficient  tuition.  There  is  a 
distinct  school  for  colored  children.  The 
school  fund  is  $250,000,  the  interest  upon  which 
alone  is  applied  to  educational  development. 
There  are  nine  churches  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  some  quite  tasty ;  five  literary  societies ; 
a  public  library  aud  reading-room;  three  in 
terestiug  newspapers,  one  issuing  a  daily;  civic 
societies  of  all  classes;  a  handsome  opera 
house,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  500;  au  ef¬ 
ficient  volunteer  lire  department;  water  works 
of  the  Holly  system;  good  gas;  a  street  rail¬ 
way  chartered ;  a  telephone  exchange  of  over 
50  members;  a  strictly  first-class  hotel;  two 
other  good  ones,  and  several  others  of  minor 
importance;  four  banks,  having  an  aggregate 
daily  deposit  for  1882  of  $19,683;  a  building 
association;  large  stores  well  stocked  aud  the 
right  kind  of  “timber”  amoug  the  business 
men  to  keep  a  city  up. 

L>uite  a  city?  Yes,  indeed !  Over  6,000 
population,  an  increase  of  over  1,650  since 
the  Census.  A  municipal  debt  of  only  $5,000 
to  $7,000  floating.  The  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  past  year  have  aggregated 
$259,000.  The  Poat-Ofli-ie  business  in  18S2 
showed  an  increase  of  $3,024.22  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  1870,  aud  netted  the  Department  $6,* 
591.30  profit,  the  total  business  being  $10,33!). 
30.  The  Carthage  Board  of  Trade  have  a 
membership  of  over  eighty. 

Markets  east,  west,  north  aud  south  are 
available,  the  city  being  reached  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  St.  Louis  und 
San  Francisco,  whose  lines  intersect  at  this 
point.  The  surroundings  and  principal  at- 
tributes  of  wealth  ar  e  agricultural,  but  the 
city  just  at  this  time  presents  unusual  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  locating  of  certain  manufactur¬ 
ing  enterprises,  aud  we  were  informed  by 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  that  every  en¬ 
couragement  both  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
would  be  teudered  to  new  enterprises,  and 
that  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  full  of  greenbacks  to  help  any  legiti¬ 
mate  undertaking  which  would  tend  to  build 
up  the  city  .  Among  others  were  mentioned  a 
manufactory  of  flax  liber,  au  oil  mill,  a  can¬ 
ning  establishment,  manufactories  of  boots 
aud  shoes  aud  agricultural  implements,  and  a 
creamery.  All  of  these,  under  able  manage¬ 
ment,  would  undoubtedly  pay,  as  the  market 
is  good,  and  fuel  and  materials  are  convenient. 
The  manufacturing  iutorasts  are  considerable 
even  now,  embracing  an  extensive  plow  fac¬ 
tory,  a  large  machine  shop  aud  foundry,  two 
carriage  and  twro  wagon  factories,  three 
flouring  mills,  one  hominy  mill,  two  woolen 
mills — one  the  largest  iu  the  State — one  soda 
water  factory,  one  cigar  factory,  three  brick¬ 
yards,  two  lime  kilns,  marble  works,  a  broom 
factory  aud  several  minor  interests.  The 
people  arc  as  a  unit  for,  iii-st,  Carthage,  then, 
Jasper  County.  They  are  intelligent,  well- 
read,  aud  uot  bigoted,  aud  any  man,  lie  he 
from  the  North  or  South,  need  never  fear  the 
welcome  he  will  receive  here  or  in 

JOPLIN, 

the  metropolis  of  the  county,  aud  the  great 
lead  and  zinc  center  of  the  Southwest,  aud 
the  central  city  of  the  heaviest  producing 
territory  in  these  minerals  in  the  world. 

The  city  has  not  the  architectural  beauties 
of  its  sister  city,  but  yet  is  far  from  beiug  de¬ 
void  of  them,  It  owes  its  being  to  the  vulua 
ble  discoveries  of  lead  aud  zinc  iu  I860,  ami 
now  contains  a  population  of  some  10,000,  an 
increase  of  3,000  in  two  years;  while  around 
it,  like  lesser  jewels  encircling  the  richer 
gem,  are  ten  or  a  duzen  famous  mining  towns 
all  of  which  largely  obtain  their  supplies  at 
this  point.  Every  attribute  of  a  thrifty,  en¬ 
terprising  city  met  usat  Joplin — electric  light 


telephone,  street  cars,  water  works,  gas,  sev¬ 
eral  good  hotels,  a  building  association,  two 
banks,  averaging  $35,000  of  daily  deposits, 
busy,  bustling  businessmen,  and  the  news-boy 
with  his  daily  papers,  two  being  issued  here. 

Not  enough  interest  has  heretofore  been 
taken  in  education,  but  we  understand  that 
$20,000  have  recently  been  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  nesv  building.  There  is  a  medi¬ 
cal  college  located  here  from  which  is  issued 
a  monthly  magazine  in  the  interest  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery.  A  handsome  opera  house, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  500,  is  put  to  fre- 
quent  use,  while  religious  observances  are 
held  iu  eight  neat  and  commodious  churches. 

As  figures  give  a  better  idea  of  the  business 
importance  (if  localities  than  more  words,  wo 
will  give  some  as  giveu  to  us  by  those  who 
ought  to  know.  The  commercial  business  of 
the  city  for  1882  is  estimated  at  $  I  ,!)!Ki,000 ;  per¬ 
manent  improvements  for  the  year,  $280,000; 
value  of  exports:  minerals,  13,000  tons  pig 
lead,  worth  here  $1,170,000;  white  lead  $114,- 
750;  and  spelter  (in  five  mouths)  $71,650.  The 
bonded  debt  is  $8,000,  with  a  floating  debt 
limited  to  u  few  warrants  selling  at  97c.  There 
are  two  terms  of  the  circuit  court  held  annually. 

Besides  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  St,  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroads,  Joplin  is  the 
southern  Missouri  terminus  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  aud  Gulf  R.  R.  and  has  the 
Girard  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe, 
hence  it  is  quite  important  as  a  railroad  center 
having  ready  access  to  every  available 
market. 

Five  well-organized  civic  societies  aid  iu 
cementing  the  friendships  and  extending  the 
acquaintance  of  the  citizens:  Blue  Lodge,  Chap¬ 
ter  and  Knights  Templar,  A  F.  and  A.  M. , 
Lodge  and  Encampment,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
several  others.  The  water  supply  is  good — a 
large  reservoir  capacity  for  all  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses,  supply  pumps  iu  ease  of  tire,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fountaiu-head  and  excellent  quality, 
the  water  being  entirely  free  from  drainage 
seepiugs, 

Au  interesting  volume  might  be  written  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  mining  facilities,  the  source 
of  supply  and  the  different  manufactories 
utilizing  it;  hut  in  this  brief  article  we  can 
only  enumerate  them :  There  are  mammoth 
works  of  the  Lone  Elm  Mining  anti  Smelting 
Company,  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany,  Southwest  Lead  aud  Zinc  Company 
all  manufacturing  pig-lead :  Lone  Elm  White 
Lead  Manufactory  (which  we  will  state  before 
proceeding  is  among  the  largest  iu  the  world 
and  the  only  one  where  white  lead  is  made 
by  the  condensation  of  the  fumes  generated 
by  the  ore  duriug  the  smelting  process,  the 
daily  product  being  over  15,000  pounds) ;  Jop* 
lin  Zinc  Company;  Woolen  Mill  Company; 
Sargeant  Milling  Company:  Joplin  Faint,  and 
Oil  Company;  two  foundry  and  machine 
shops;  two  boiler  and  pump  works;  sheet  aud 
galvanized  iron  factory:  a  brewery;  a  car¬ 
riage  and  wagon  factory;  a  soda  water  fac¬ 
tory;  two  cigar  factories;  two  brick-yards;  a 
lime  kiln;  marble  works  aud  two  pork-pack¬ 
ing  houses. 

Joplin  furnishes  good  opwungs  for  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  zinc,  sheet  lead,  shot 
and  pipe,  white  lead  (by  corrosion),  paper 
from  straw,  tow,  twiue,  aud  sacking  aud 
plows  and  wagons,  aud  auy  capitalist!  desir¬ 
ing  to  locate  there  would  find  hearty  financial 
co-operation  aud  every  legitimate  aid  to  make 
their  under  taking  a  success. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE. 


Among  the  many  methods  to  be  employed 
to  pass  away  a  leisure  hour  or  two,  there  are 
none  perhaps  that  will  furnish  a  greater 
amount  of  both  pleasure  aud  profit  to  the 
young  people  than  that  of  looking  through  the 
microscope.  The  youthful  mind  is  ever  look¬ 
ing  for  new  developments,  is  ever  on  the  alert 
for  strange  tilings,  mid  so  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance  as  to  how  we  can  best  interest 
aud  at  the  same  time  educate  the  boys  and 
girts,  aud  especially  so  those  upon  the  farm. 

For  this  purpose  perhaps  uothing  will  serve 
better  than  the  microscope.  Centuries  ago, 
long  before  civilized  man  had  found  a 
Western  home,  “burning  spheres”  or  glass 
globes  filled  with  water,  were  sold  in  the 
shops  in  Athens,  which  were  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  reading,  and  it 
wus  uot  until  within  the  lust  two  centuries 
that  powerful  magnifying  glasses  became 
first  known.  There  are  two  kinds  of  micro 
scopes,  commonly  speaking,  now  in  use,  viz., 
the  simple  aud  the  compound.  The  coin|Kmud 
wliich  consists  of  several  lenses,  is  used  almost 
exclusively  among  scientific  men,  mid  is,  as  a 
rule,  u  very  costly  instrument.  The  simple 
microscope,  consisting  of  one  lens,  can  be 
purchased  at  prices  all  the  way  from  50  cents 
up  to  $5.  It  is  to  this  simple  microscope  that 
1  wish  to  cull  the  attention  of  the  young  peo¬ 


ple  who  read  the  Youths’  Department  of  the 
Rural.  If  the  boys  aud  girls  can  only  get 
75  cents  or  $1,  with  it  they  may  procure  a  very 
good  magnifier  that  will  answer  all  purposes. 
Supposing  one  of  our  young  friends  obtain 
one,  what  will  he  or  she  do  with  it?  If  John 
buys  it,  he  will  probably  look  through  it  at  all 
sorts  of  tilings.  Ho  will  hold  it  over  the 
newspaper  or  some  book  to  see  how  big  the 
print  can  be  made  or  how  coarse  the  paper 
will  look;  examine  all  the  scratches  upon  his 
hands,  and  be  surprised  at  the  big  gash  where 
he  thought  there  w  as  only-  a  little  wee  scratch ; 
look  through  it  at,  his  hands,  pieces  of  hair, 
grass,  wood,  stone  aud  a  multitude  of  other 
things,  aud  then  before  long  will  find,  if  his 
eyes  are  open,  as  most  boys’  a  re,  that,  he  can 
make  cloth  and  paper  smoke  by  concentrating 
to  a  point  a  ray  of  sunshine  upon  it,  and  be 
doing  that  a  good  share  of  the  time,  until 
he  burns  himself,  when  perhaps  he  may  be 
williug  to  stop.  That  is  the  way  young  folks 
begin  to  use  a  magnifying  glass,  at  least  that 
is  the  way  the  boys  and  girls  did  when  I  was 
young,  and  l  guess  boys  aud  girls  are  not 
much  different  now  from  what  they  used  to 
be  when  Uncle  Mark  was  a  boy. 

But  how  can  the  microscope  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  by  our  young  friends?  The  place  in  which 
it,  should  be  used  more  Mum  in  all  others,  and 
where  U.  M.  would  like  to  see  it  used  by  every 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Club  is  in  the 
study  of  botany.  The  Boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm  ought  to  spend  all  the  time  they  can  in 
studying  the  plants  growing  upon  the  farm, 
so  that  they  may  know  something  more  about 
Dock  or  Pig  Weed  or  any  other  plant,  than 
merely  that  it  is  Dock  or  Pig  Weed.  They 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  plants 
on  the  farm;  should  know  their  characteris¬ 
tics:  their  good  or  had  qualities  as  the  ease 
maybe;  whether  annuals,  biennials  or  peren¬ 
nials;  w  hat  family  they  belong  to,  and  upon 
what  kinds  of  soil  aud  under  what  conditions 
they  flourish  best.  Much  of  t  his  perhaps  can 
be  learned  without  a  microscope,  but  suppose 
ing  one  comes  upon  some  strange  grass  or 
weed;  how  can  it,  lie  determined  if  no  micros' 
cope  is  at  hand,  and  the  flow  er  is  so  small  that 
all  the  parts  cannot  be  distinctly  seen?  Likely 
as  uot  it  will  bo  sent  to  Uncle  Mark  for  him 
to  name.  But  with  a  magnifying  glass  in 
one’s  hand,  now  ft  most,  necessary  thing,  and 
u  botany  iu  the  other,  not  much  trouble  will 
be  had  in  linding  out,  the  name  of  the  hitherto 
unknown.  Having  found  out  the  name,  the 
other  facts  are  easily  ascertained,  aud  the  in¬ 
formation  resulting  even  if  uot  valuable,  will 
give  much  satisfaction  to  the  young  botanist- 

But  suppose  father  buys  a  lot  of  grass  seed, 
aud  is  not  sure  as  to  whether  it  is  what  he 
paid  for,  or  is  a  mixed  up  rness,  containing 
weed  seed,  etc.  Perhaps  John’s  microscope 
may  tell  the  story,  and  father  finds  he  has  a 
quantity  of  injurious  seeds  in  what  he  thought 
was  June  Grass  seed.  Was  uot  the  micros¬ 
cope  of  value  there?  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  it  wras. 

And  thus  is  this  little  piece  of  glass  made  to 
furnish  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit 
to  its  young  owners.  Perhaps  this  work  begun 
by  John  with  the  simple  microscope,  may  lead 
him  to  the  use  of  the  compound  one,  and  finally 
to  become  through  it  a  benefactor  to  his  fel¬ 
low-men.  If  you  have  75  cents  to  spend,  in¬ 
stead  of  loaviugit  in  the  grocery  for  candy 
or  nuts,  take  Uncle  Mark’s  advice  aud  buy  a 
microscope,  and  you  will  liud  that  it,  will  last 
longer  than  the  candy,  and  will  furnish  you 
with  a  store  of  information  aud  pleasure  not 
soon  forgotten.  Uncle  Mark. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club. 
My  brother  and  I  have  picked  a  great  many 
flowers  this  Spring.  Plmu  trees  are  iu  blos¬ 
som  now.  I  have  picked  some  1  think  they 
are  very  handsome  and  smell  very  sweet.  We 
have  planted  some  of  the  garden  already. 
We  have  a  dog  aud  we  call  him  Shop.  As 
this  is  my  first  attempt  to  write  to  you,  1  will 
close,  hoping  to  see  this  iu  print. 

Lancaster  Co. ,  Neb.  Nellie  C.  Wkhtcott. 

[Now  that  Uncle  Mark  has  grunted  Nellie’s 
desire  to  have  the  letter  printed,  won’t  she 
write  the  Cousins  (before  next  Fall)  an  account 
of  that  garden,  and  tell  how  it  is  getting 
ulong.  u.  m.] 


Uncle  Mark:— Will  you  please  add  my 
name  to  the  list  of  Cousins?  1  have  long 
wished  to  become  a  member  of  your  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club.  The  flowers  you  seut  did  uot 
do  very  well  it  was  so  dry.  Father’s  com  and 
potatoes  were  good.  1  will  tell  you  about 
some  experiments  1  am  making,  next  time. 

From  your  nephew,  Charley  E.  Fay. 

Bremer  Co.,  lowu. 

[Do  not,  forget  your  premise,  but  be  sure  and 
tell  us  about  your  experiments.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  about  them. — Uncle  Mark.] 


■K&&s%sa8±^ 


and  gjAftcfttuttg 


Ittterellnneous  ^rtvevtteinn 


Oscar  Wilde  has  had  his  hair  cut  short;  so 
has  Jack  Robinson. 

Miss  Mary  Crowell  won  the  literary  essay 
prize  at  the  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
over  121  males. 

One  ol'  the  Guiteau  jurors  has  already  gone 
mad,  aud  the  friends  of  those  on  the  Star 
Route  cases  are  iti  painful  anxiety. 

General  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  says  he  will 
plead  his  last  law  case  this  week,  and  will 
probably  never  again  speak  in  public. 

The  Czar  has  graciously  permitted  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Warsaw,  who  has  been  kept  in  exile 
at  Iarosief  for  twenty  years,  to  go  aud  live 
abroad. 

At  $5,000  a  night  in  her  next  engagement  it 
is  calculated  that  Patti  in  “  Lucia’’  will  be 
paid  over  $80  a  minute,  $4.16  a  word,  and 
$1.75  a  note! 

Prince  Leopold  is  by  fur  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  highly  educated  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  sons.  He  is  an  effective  orator,  and 
has  made  speeches  which  would  have  been 
highly  creditable  to  any  ordinary  young  man. 

Jenny  Lind  has  one  son,  an  officer  in  the 
British  army,  and  two  daughters  happily 
married.  She  is  63,  aud  is  describe!  as  being 
now  exceptionally  unattractive  in  looks,  but 
you  forget  this  w  heu  she  speaks,  her  voice  is 
so  soft  aud  melodious. 

The  ex-Empress  Charlotte  of  Mexico,  sister 
of  the  Kiug  of  the  Belgians,  is  in  a  much 
more  tranquil  state  of  mind  than  formerly. 
Her  beautiful  abundance  of  black  hair  has 
turned  white,  but  she  is  no  longer  considered 
mad,  though  still  a  trifle  weak-minded. 


If  you  are  about  to  buy 
a  i*  a  la.  or  organ, 
purchase  the  latest  reson¬ 
ant  walnutCase,  Beatty's 
BEETUOVEJi  t'n M net 
Organ,  Now  Bendy.  by 
far  the  best  for  the  least 
money.  Proof,  shipping 
one  every  ten  minutes, 
TIN  Seta  lleeds.  viz  - 

1  Charming-  Saxophone, 

2  Famous  French  Horn, 

3  Bcautifull'lc  eol„Reedi 
i  Jnlillnnte-  Vlollnn. 

6  Powerful  biih-ltu**, 
fi  Sweet  Volx  Celeste, 

7  Soft  Cello  Reeds, 

8  Uulolann  Reeds, 

9  lUuim-uu  Reeds, 

10  Clarionet  Reeds. 


WROUGHT  IRON 


Hcl-lit,  75  In, 
Depth,  46  ins, 
Width,  24  Ins, 


Including  Sub-Buss.  Oe. 
tuve  Coupler,  \  ol.v  Ce¬ 
leste,  etc.  ih'oducng  1 J 
Combinations  equal  to  li 
ordinary  organs  combined 
nl3o.  Compass  Regulator 
a  new  in  veil  lion  just  added 
Price,  0125. 410,  offered 
now' a3 a  M 1 IISTJM Milt 
If  0 1.1  PA  Y  OFF  K U with 
Bench,  Bookaml  Music,  for 

ONLY 


ieknoirbilafd  to  be  the  Best  Iron  Fence  now 

in  u»e  Suitable  for  Private  Reeldeuces,  1'nrka,  Court  Rouses, 
CeniotPflei  or  Pubtlo  Grouuits— luaiio  either  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  Alio,  otaiiufaotuirraofthe  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Kta, 
•eud  (Ur  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Prices  U 


BPUlNkiFLELD,  OHIO. 


b>1 4.40  will  buy  the  Best  Full  Nickel  or  Davis  Rub¬ 
ber-Trimmed,  Iltuul  Made  Harness  In  the  U.  S..  Pure 
•  ink  Leather.  N o  Jlucliiiie  Stitching.  Can  be  re¬ 
turned  tr  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  send  for  Cat¬ 
alogue  to  KING  A:  CO.,  M'f’s,  Oweuo,  N.  Y. 


I  so  as  to  introduce  quickly. 
1  am  very  busy  ,  no  time  to 
write  more  about;  this 
beautiful  parlor  organ  in 
this  advert  isement.  What 
X  want  is  far  you  to  Send 
me  065.00.  thus  ordering 
the  best  Cabinet  Organ, 
its  introduction  Is  far  bet- 
tertlisn  anything  that  can 
be  written. the  instrument 
speaks  for  Itself,  it  sings 
Its  own  praises.  Money 
refunded.  with  Interest, 
if  not  os  reprvfented  after 
one  year’s  use.  Nothing 
so  v.sl  by  correspondence 

VISIT053  WELCOME 

Any  person  who  will  call 
and  select  organ  in  per- 
scu.  $3.00*  i  I  be  deduct¬ 
ed  f  or  travelling  expenses. 
Leave  New  Voi  ic  •.  ,ty.  r  lot 
Barr  lay  st.,  7  JO  or  if  A.  M.; 

nr  ,  P,  M.  via  Heln- 
war>  ,L  irk.vw.vmia&  West¬ 
ern  1C  IC;  fare,  excursion, 
8-1.85;  time,  8  hours.  FREE 
COACH  Meets  all  Trains. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


hiiiimi  Brand— Assortment  Cheap. 
AES.  87  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


JAMES 


•‘THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.** 

ENGINES,  TURFCUCDC  SAW  MILLS, 
HorsePowers  Clover Hulltsn 

(Suited  to  all  section*. )  Write  for  KKFK  HIub  Pamphlet 


inline, i  toan  sections. >  wncerori'KBIS  [liua  Pamphlet 
tViPrloMi  toTlieAuJUnan  Taylce  Oo.  Mauadold,  i5hl«. 


£ttfck  ana  pfottittfi 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  In 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  ami  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one- 
thiru  of  an  ncre  to  thirty-rtve 
acres  per  (lav,  prices  tainting 
from  StT,  to  $6,000. 


ISwST  DANIEL  F.  E3 ATT Y,  Washington,  New  Jersey, 

MUSIC  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 


THEY  COMBINE 

Milk,  Cheese.  Butter  and 

far  more  successfully  than 
other  breed. 

THE 


I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  it 
Jrx  with  others,  says  ft  Is  the  Best 
^  JiuTk’  S  “•■aL  J  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 
7  i**®-  -  only  premium  awarded  for 

work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  In  W52. 

t^Full  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS'  SI  P- 
“LI  BH.  Send  for  Circular  to 


INSTANTANEOUS  GUIOeJ 
TO  THE  PIANO  ON  ORGAN.  ^  7 

Enable*  any  jiei  non,  ol.j  or  y*«oni;f  *  • 

I  to  t>U.i  wilbout  |mivkiiu  nlu4y  *1*1.-* 

only  fuetnml  wutT--:  y  you  can  r«  * 

Uuictit  in»nty  Uioillar  tnrm+  in  j  A 

atniiit  am  iiuiiy  tu  naten  Wo  ifatt’l  i 

OX IHJCltOlU Ia < wu **HUm  "  hut  4t.W“t  I 

•  hi  iibt  •t^fviup  your  u|iiciiy.  A*  I 

liiv  loj  **i -I  •  “Ulai'A*:  enough  lo  A  > 

Icai  it  to  h  win) .  U  he  could  only  *:rt  n  JLA 
k  footltOUl,  '  MO  Will  tllOUHAUtlM  fln.j  |t  |V|iV 
F  :  -  -M.  j  ■ 

7)  win ti  Hi8V micf  cd  (Qrtictly  aUrftedf  , 

—  alul  tills  do Mt  once. 

A  latly  writ** ;  4,|l  oiujht  to  bo  In  I  Jtk 
the  Kmi  ul  everyone.  'HIniwmiiiIi  [fr 
Q.  would  'Mpnjiu*  lUUwfori  in  mum*’  V  \ 

v*  wllil  WOUill  OOV.-i  olMtfl  \»  1st*.  My 

a#  ilauirhKr  luaruoU  to  Jilay  lu  tilteeu  A  'TZ 
minute*." 

— •  A  Cent. li  Tuaii  who  harl  llKfon<».1  lor  _ 

iiij^  v^f  »  I Wtrii.:il  lu  )iImv  the  w IioIm 

•*  Your  litiitW  ii<»»  iifouitht  tti itch  liuppm.  to  my  fn 
c-mioil  mu<t  irrvuil  plcMtirc."  Ailajitr.i  |o  « 
wl»i>  rcmllflo  ns  jfl  .IMI  •iurtmc  tl>«*  next  thirty  iI.i  vk 
-  “I  S  *  ••  s'  lnM(itUU&<nUi  ilultlo  «n.t  _ 

l*».  nty  pier***  of  popular  rouiftc: 

Mw  Miilbe  t w'rtTity  pie«v*  cif  Urn** 

lint  iiiomIo  Atnl  *rn  >  tn  twin  in  rut*  nit-l  ^  y 

1  1  -  1  .  K 

tn.ui,  pnat  pahl.  f.*t  only  line  flntlar  4  ^ 

Sl  Ouly  litlnk  of  It.  You  would 


Eiglitiiiir  Howard  Se.s.,  St,  Louis  Mo., E.  S.  \ 


Over  350  Pure  Bred  Animals. 

Every  animal  recorded  in  the  Holstein 
Herd-Book  of  America. 


Send  for  CATALOGUE.  Mention  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

SyracuNe,  N.  V. 


2Ut»  $ubUrBtio»9 


New  Principle.  Nothing  like  It.  Be*t  Made. 

The  Ruinely  Traction.  Plain,  Portable  mid  Skid 
PMniklPC  Kicel  In  Simplicity.  Diu-ablllty. Construe. 
LnuintO  tl<  >n.  Power  and  Economical  Use  of  Fuel 
and  WaU-r.  F«n  Aa.orlinont  of  SI  KM.  Mounted  and 
down  horse  power*,  etc.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  as 
cortalni'd  the  Points  of  Superiority  of  "the  Rumely 
Goods.  Warranted  be*t  made.  Catalogue  free 
Address,  M.  A  J.  RUMELY,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


The  NEW  DEPARTURE 


...  .  „  . .. —  pay  Any 

imehur  more  lh*n  )h«(  lor  Asiuulv 
k*6«.>u  or  tun*. 

V«‘M  ftALK  AT 

K  Rif  II  BROS., 

2  til,  81.  ii  st  I,  jpt, 

RIDLEY  cSi  SONS, 

U mint  A  Alim  Sts. 


HEARNE  X  CO., 

rnuasiiKus.  * 

339  Sixth  Ave„  HEW  TORK. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 


Eg  Wir  the  Proeervatioe  of  all 
Hr  kinds  of  Vmil  and  Yegeta- 
BRbles.  During  the  10  year,  it 
m  lmsprovmj  the  only  y.rmVtcal 

5)  Evaporator oouctructod,  and 
H  operated  on  strictly  phllo- 
B  sopfucil  pnucipU’H.  ll  Is  r  he 
HI  ctic.i|icst  macfdtie  sold  for 
In  quantity  and  quality  pnsluc- 
■II  Pit,  and  Is  the  only  due  (bat 
Hi  will  do  as  much  or  more  t  han 
HI  iagnaranttatd.  It  » ill  e vapor- 
jm|  ate  the  aiiucmt  of  any 

sSe  other  machine,  with  ona  half 
Rf  the  help,  and  no  mote  fuel, 

I  besides  the  quality  of  the 

I I  work  is  far  aupeiior,  as  all 
I  can  learn  by  liapdriug  of  lirst- 
1J  class  dealer*  in  New  York  or 
Ij  Boston  1|  is  practically  tire 
w]  proof.  Send  lor  our  cirou- 
•  lars  and  inreatignle  Mote 
l  buying.  Mmiutacturcd  by 

gS.  K.  A  J.  M  .SPROUT, 
fcr  Money.  Incoming  Qu.,  Fa.. 
H  for  the  Koatem.  St  lailte.  and 
HI  Southern  Stale-,  and  Can 
■Rada*,  and  by  JOHN  WU,- 
IJi  LIAMS  A  SON,  Kabnnaziio, 
H  Michigan,  for  the  West  and 
■  Sou,  heist,  ,1.  S.  TWOM- 
H  BLY,  38  Commercial  St., 
H  B«w,ton.  Mass.,  Agent  for 
Maine,  Now  Hampshire  and 
Masaaebusetta. 


Address  John  Hamilton, State  College, Centre  Co., Pa 


An  ■  WW  ■■  P  Ain  g  rn  An  English  Ywennary  Surgeon  and  Cliemiau 

U  H  ■■  ■■  k  'flu  %  1  fl  V  now  traveling  hi  tl-.is  iNHintry,  says  that  most 

JfWl  IB  P  *1  ■  of  the  dorse  and  l  attic  Powders  sold  here 

III  nil  ■  II  Hi  mV  Mrnf\  I  Arew«th;c»*ra,ah.  He  tays  tluit  Sheridan  % 

. _ _  ,  .  .  Condition  Powder,  are  .bsolurely  pure  and 

hnmen»el.v  valuable.  _  Noth  Htg  on  earth  will  mak.  hens  lay  like  Sheridan’*  Conditlori  Powders.  Is  we.  I  teasp’n- 
tO  .  Dint  food  OOM  Mlfl.hai.  or  aent  hv  m.H  for  g  ,  %  Josjuov  too.,  k-ww  tl  nr. 


«(»!  tf. state 


GEO.  P.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Ileal  Ektatr  and  Loan  Aaeiif. 

CARTHAGE,  MO. 

ABSTRACTS  FURNISHED,  TAXES  PAID.  ETC 

ItF.KKtta  TO  TUAtlKIIS’  BANK. 


Itelilug  Piles— Sv nipt,, ms  and  f'lire. 

The  symptoms  are  moisture,  like  perspiration,  m 
tense  Itching.  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress 
tug,  particularly  al  ulght.sccm*  as  ir  pin- worms  were 
crawling  lu  and  about  the  rectum:  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  affected,  if  allowed  to  continue  very 
serious  results  follow.  ••  SWaYNE'S  OINTMENT”  is 
a  nleasant,  sure  cure.  Also  for  Tetter.  Itch,  Salt 
Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Erysipelas,  Rarbcrs’ Ieoh,  Blotch 
cs.  all  scaly,  crusty  Skin  Diseases.  Sent  I ,v  mail  for 
n  cents:  :t  tioxes,  Al.83  itu  stamps,.  Address  DR 
SW.VYXE  X.  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sold  by  Drug- 


2o  V EXT  Bottle  ALLEN’S 

ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 


which  will  make  Oku  lions  of  Beer.  v,> 
in.,*,.  NoKcvilitig.  No str.nning. 
Much  preferable  to  ice  wat,T.  Made  en¬ 
tirely'  of  roots. aud  hcrlvs,  such  as  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hop«.  Ginger,  Spikenard, \-c  pack¬ 
age  of  herbs  lor  making  sent  bv  mail  for 
aiw  CUAsECAKTUkUKdl.  lliuo. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

I) proved  Farm  l,Jdi  Acres  I'w,,  miles  from  Rail 
d  Station.  Kino  Dwelling,  Good  Ram;  8,t«kl  Bear- 
Apple  Trees:  Running  Water.  Part  In  cultivation 
mice  In  pasture;  8  feel  vein  ofCpAl 
tier  8V',%p.-i-  acre.  Apply  to 

brock,  hcovkll  ,v  i.konard, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Liiiiiur,  Iturton  Co.,  IVliusoui’l. 


KNTAUU8URD  18«4.  80  PATKNT  •  80  PAY  t 

1  TrilTA  o»'t*l"*«l  for  ItooltaUiln]  Dsvtcci,  Corn- 
I  11  I  I*  pouuda,  Dvslena  And  Labels.  All  prell- 
M  I  I  ll  I  \  «vatul«atlotia  vi  to  gstcutablUty 

I  11  I  si  j- * aveuiwiiA trvw.  oiir*- Uul.lv  lur  Obtslo 
™  1  lar  P»n?a:v  "  is  sent  rrosev. ,  vwnei-a. 


THEIR  CAUSE  &  CURE. 

KKI a H T’S  KEir  TREATISE  sent  free 

Address  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  15  E.Third  St,  CINCINNATI,  0 


KANSAS 


5VO  licttuilftil.  Imported  Chroma 

t-  urjlv,  wltl,  Mr*uic  In  isutev  type,  10c- 

I  n*u  |k*.  k  i  -citi.u*  oil  t hi*  liitcst, 

Aati  moot  ^opulnj*nt>  U'^cverfesutHl. 

I I  {tacks  AOflLOl*  BkMiu LtuI  Ring, far 
ft.  U*i1u<>ryoiir6toQ«Ulu«*rr,t  with  yoa, 
*0*1  \b  Uk  Kf  l  Tour  u«  11  JiflAlk  AfcU  Ail  eleven | 

r|*»g,  free,  Slaiiim  tekeo. 

CO.,  MiKUIFOUlK  CO.VN. 


W  I>v'u'tUTT. 

by  watchmakers.  *>y  mail  3fte,  Giroulara 
free  .I  S.  Blin  ti Oo. .  Dey  St.,  JJ.  Y. 


I  - - ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  GROWING 


SOLD 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  gi  .outfit 
free-  Add  re**  B.  RaI.T.BT  X  Co.,  Portland,  .Me. 


New  nasal  Chrorno Cards,  no  3  alike,  with  name 
lue.  post  paid.  Geo.  I-  Rkkd  A  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


TENi'S  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  th 
M.  Gibbs,  106  Sycamore  st,.  thn'ti,  O.,  or  14  \\ 
St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  IIS  River  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y 


;>lendtu!  50  Latest  Style  Uhroruo  Cards, 


opieimio:  o  l  atest  style  t  hfomo  Cards,  name  on  10c 
0  Premium  with  :i  pucks.  E.U.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct' 

$72  ’  -‘I -heuR-,  msde.  Costly 

*  Ouutl  free.  Address  iSuta  Jt  Co..  Augusta.  Mi 


Per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  *5  free 
Address  Stinson  X  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


THE  RUSSELL 

INDEPENDENT 

Lateral  Moving  Stacker, 

Complete.  Convenient.  l>nrable. 

It  saves  from  two  to  four  men  on  the  stack.  Saves 


“  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  a  machine  for  hop 
pressing,  do  you  William?”  said  Laura,  just 
before  embarking  in  the  giddy  waltz.  Will¬ 
iam  votes  that  hop  a  success. 

A  South  End  woman  received  a  telegram, 
and  her  face  blanched  and  her  hand  trembled 
as  she  held  the  unopened  envelope  before  her. 
Giving  it  to  her  daughter,  she  said,  “Read  it.” 
The  girl  obeyed.  “Papa  has  broken  his  leg 
and  gone  to  the  hospital,”  she  said.  “Thank 
Heaven  it’s  no  worse,”  she  said;  “I  feared  he 
might  be  going  to  bring  somebody  to  dinner? 


JUNE  16 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  TS 

(delicious.  LADIES 

AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 


LA  XAT 1 1  Vf  r  One  trial  proves  I  8 

y&yrtJr  W  ""  extraordinary  .c  u  r  a tl 1 1 
'Lu  y  value. 

Y*  TRY  A  25-CENT  BOX. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

COOLEY  CREAMERS . 

-  r  Made  In  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sires  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use  i 
Their  superiority  demon¬ 
strated. 

Tbelr  success  without  u 
parallel. 

Over  20.000  In  dully  use. 
They  are  Hr.i.C-SKlMMlSQ.  - 
Five  Until  JUedals  and 
H  iHBBBBW  Seven  silver  Medals  jor 

L  q}|  Ckkmu.Makic ButteuBotter. 
MJL - -J3B  DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS, 

^**^1  kukkka  butter  work¬ 
ers,  and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  llue  of 
Butter  Factory  Supplies.  ,  ,  ,  . 

B3f~  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 


, 


B3T  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


THE 


THE 


the  chaiT  by  depositing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  stack. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $125.00. 

Furnished  in  Four  Sizes.  Can  be  adapted  to 
flny  Thresher.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

RUSSELL  &  CO,,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Shelter 


FOR  1SS2. 

Will  shell  more  corn  with 
less  labor  than  any  other 
machine  In  market. 

The  only  Sheller  made 

that  uses  _ 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 
Every  Machine  War¬ 
ranted  to  do  as  good 
work  as 

ANY  SHELLER  MADE. 
r?r  Ask  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Sheller  try  It,  and 
von  will  buy  no  other. 

Address  orders  to 
TREMAN. 

WATERMAN  &  CO., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  FATENT  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKE 


TOOTH 


rakf  A  which  does  not  scratch  the  ground 
B  and  dust  the  hay.  Heat  Hake 
rnnrH  I  made.  Buy  no  other  rake,  and 
tooth  a  hf,ve  clean  W-  „  . 

£  New  Victor  Lever  Fced-C  ut- 
ter.  TMrifrxt  ami  first  Affule, 

The  best  Ckanpian  I  egetu- 

_ ^  blc  C  utter  made.  Cuts  a  bushel 

of  potatoes  In  23  seconds. 

JOHN  R  WHITTEalORB,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


E.  WHIT  >1  AN.  SONS  A  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL, 

FOR  STEAM  OR J  HORSE  POWER 


The  only 
mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
successfully 
grind  Corn, 
Cob  &  Shell 
ed  Corn, 
Oats, Screen¬ 
ings,  &c. 
Steel  Grind¬ 
ing  Plates. 
Capacity 
from  15  to  HO 
bu.  of  chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from  4  to  Chorees.  Price,  $75. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

E.  WHITMAN.  SONS  &  CO..  Balilmore,  Md. 


?■  \  i 

fell  J 


DUTCH  &  CAPE  0UUE3S 


direct  from  Hie  Growers 


Ant.  Roozen  &  Son, 

(Established  1S82.) 


OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM  •  (HOLLAND,) 

_  _ ?  n,.  ,  tt».  r,r,rvmtrci  VT  n 'DmCCrTQ. 


HYACINTHS,  TDIiTPS,  CROCUS.  NARCISSUS* 
LILIES.  IRIS,  AMARYLLIS,  BEGONIAS,  Etc .Etc.- 
and  a  large  stock  of  JJiaCELl. ANEOUS  GREEN 
HOUSE,  FRAME  nnd  HARDY  BULBS,  PLANTS 
and  ROOTS;  offered  direct  to  the  General  Flower 
Growing  Public,  our  catalogue  In  English,  of  the 
u hove  for  t S«:t  Is  now  ready  arid  will  be  forwarded  to 


urowiiiK  rwurn:.  twiuumuv.  -  - 

above  for  1883  now  ready  urd  will  be  forwarded  to 
ali  Oardeuern  and  Amateur.**  on  application  to 

our  Sole  Ageut  for  tbe  United  Slates. 


Mr.  J.  A.  DE  VEER, 

318  Broadway,  New  York. 


First-class  articles  guaranteed  at  lowest  prices. 
Orders  for  FALL  DELIVERY  Should  heron  t  BEFORE 


JULY  1  5t k,  and  for  SPRING  DELIVERY  BEFORE 
FEBRUARY"  1  wf. 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  for  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LiYTH  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


JOHNSON  Sc  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills. 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Fanners  nnd  moat 
prominent  Millers  anil  Grain  dealers 
In  the  United  States,  who  icoom- 
mend  them  aa  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
nnd  grading  Wheat,  Harley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines, 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished ,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  In  throe 
different  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  wakkantrd  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  ,  , 

Correspondence  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 


RACINE,  WI8. 


•8S!*  LONDON  PURPLE 

IfT  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  gofm  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limitkd).  P.  O. 
Box  990,  No.  90  Water  Street,  New. York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN, 


New  York, 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  prollt.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 


lliunt  ouuiiunaiuuji  »«•«  . . pi  - 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  53  pages. 


DRETH 


PEDIGREE 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 784 .  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDItETH  PHILADELPHIA. 


W  ALLS  ORANGE  POTATO,  S lb*  $U  Onc- 
half  neck  *1.25:  Peck,  2.25;  Ear  y  Kent  Slots.,  per  lb. 
b  Express.  JAMI&  LI PPINUOTT,  JR.. 

Mount  Holly*  J. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 


fl 


HORSE 


AY  FORK 


fl  ■  No  Fanner  can  afford  to  be  without  it 

■  I  It  will  SAFE  Its  cost  maty  times 

8-  J  DUCT  IN  THE  WORLD!  Send 
r  DLO  I  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free 

Pannock  K&fg  Co.  Eennett  Bquare,Ch«at«r  Co, Pa 


friction 

liny 

Carrier. 


FOK  ST  ACK  I NO  OUT  IN 
FIELDS  Oil  MOWING 
\  AWAY  IN  KAHNS. 

N\  Save  labor  and  money: 
\Y  dimple,  durable,  com  but 
p\\]lttlc.  No  trouble  to  get 
\\  over  high  beam*  or  to 
\\  the  end  of  deep  buys. 
\\  Thousands  uuw  til  line. 
ole  b\  Wood  Pulleys, 
l  Floor  Hooka,  mo. 

*•  £  ))  Solid  for  circular 
anil  designs  for 
trucking  barns,  to 


U.  s.  Wind  Engine  4  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kano  Co.,  I 


SYRACUSE  ROAD  CART. 

W  •  zMTx  4  - - - 


POPULAR  CART  MADE  for 
business  or  pleasure.  LiuHT. 
STRONG,  DURABLE.  Three 
styles,  weighing  from  AN  to 
1  luu  pounds.  Prices  from  5S.50 
to  SI  |  till .  Over  ?,m»i  111  use, 


kittle  Falls, 


and  all  speak  In  tbe  highest  praise  of  them,  bully 
warranted  In  every  real  t  it  Send  for  111.  Catalogue 
and  Price  List.  SYKACtfcL  CART  00.*  Sy  rue  use,  N.  ^ 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


Giants  nnd  LiUle  GIuiiIh,  “Hpcelaln’ 


"iiP# 


For  Ensilage,  stock 
Raisers  it  Dairymen. 
\  Our  1H8S  Ensilage  Cut- 
J  tors  nre  now  ready. 
They  arc  t  he  llnest  wi* 
have  ever  produced, 
nn  ' 

eariv  delivery.  If  out  Cutters  are  not  represented  m 
vour  vicinity  please  write  us  for  prices,  zseud  for  our 
illustrated  circular  to  E.  W'.UOSS  A.  f’O.; 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  1' niton.  N.  1. 


BUCKEYE 

JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 


Lawn 
k  Mower. 


Vipv 


Potato  Bug 
Poison. 


Enay  to  W  ork. 

Strong  nnd  Du  ruble. 

.VI  oat  Reliable  Mower  in  l)»e. 

TRY  ONE  nnd  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


MAST.  FOOS 


CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

OVIilt  100,000  SOLD. 

r*'iJHlI/ApElilJiH.\' 


Lawn  Mower 


FOURTEEN  SI7.F.S  FOK  HAND  I  Sli 
Weighing;  From  21  to  61  IDs. 
THREE  SIXES  for  llOHNli-POW Ell 


GRAEAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

fatonteoo  anil  Mnnnfaoturors, 

031  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


We  are  General  Agents,  and  sell  the  above  ut 
Manufacturer’s  Prices  ft!  Rochester,  N.  or 

Chicago,  Ill;  Send  for  Catalogue  un<l  prices. 

K  HIRAM  9UBLEY  A  CO., 

Chleago.  111.  Rochester,  >.  \  , 


Sweet  Potato  &  Cabbage  Plants. 


Choice,  healthy  Plants,  from  bem  of  seed.  Write 
for  special  riucFS,  stating  quantity  needed. 

W.  A 'I  LEE  BURPEE  it  CO.,  thUadelpblu,  l’u. 


Yol  XLII.  No  1743. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  23,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  (he  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  IV  ashlngton.] 


Have  the  cuttings  buried  or  ‘‘heeled-in”  as 
convenient  or  after  being  cut.  Many  vines 
are  spoiled  by  exposure  before  heeling-in.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  damp  weather,  all  the  cuttings  made 
in  the  forenoon  should  be  heeled-in  before 
dinner;  and  all  made  in  the  afternoon  should 
be  heeled-in  before  supper:  for  frost  may  do 
mischief  even  to  a  cutting.  For  heeling-in,  dig 
a  trench  about  four  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep, 
of  convenient  length  to  contain  the  cuttings  to 
be  used.  Begin  setting  the  cuttings  at  one  end 
of  the  trench,  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees  from 
the  perpendicular,  on  the  butt  ends  as  close 
together  as  convenient,  and  fill  in  between 
them  with  fine  earth  so  as  to  entirely  cover 
them.  When  the  trench  is  full  of  cuttings 
well  covered  with  moist  earth,  cover  it  with 
wet  straw  one  foot  in  depth,  and  see  that  it  is 
kept  moist  until  planting-time,  which  will  be 
from  tbe  20th  of  March  till  the  last  of  April. 

The  ground  for  planting  a  vineyard  should 
be  well  irrigated  before  planting,  and  so 
arranged  that  it,  may  be  easily  irrigated  either 
in  furrows  or  in  cheeks.  The  topography  of 
the  vineyard  will  indicate  which  is  the  better 
way.  After  the  ground  is  well  prepared  by 

leveling  and 

_ plowing,  the  next 

...... ,u~  !rt-asSs?.  thing  is  to  “mark 

out”  with  a  plow 

_ _  for  planting  the 

-  ..  “ '  cuttings.  Com¬ 

mence  making 
_  sp*’; ,  the  furrows  north 

l  and  south  about 

v  J  tour  inches  deep 

feet  apart;  then 


cattle  was  agreed  upon  in  the  Fall  of  1873,  and 
is  as  follows: — 

ESSENTIALS. 

Color. — Red.  The  tip  of  the  tail  and  the 
udder  may  be  white.  The  extension  of  the 
white  of  the  udder  a  few  inches  along  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  fiank,  or  a  small  white  spot  or  mark 
on  the  under  part  of  the  belly  by  the  milk 
veins,  shall  not  be  held  to  disqualify  an  ani¬ 
mal  whose  sire  and  dam  form  part  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  herd  of  the  breed,  or  auswer  all  other 
essentials  of  this  “standard  description.” 

Form. — There  should  be  no  horns,  slugs  or 
abortive  bonis. 

POINTS  OF  A  SUPERIOR  ANIMAL. 

Color. — A  deep  red,  with  udder  of  the  same 
color,  but  the  tip  of  the  tail  may  be  white, 
Nose,  uot  dark  or  cloudy. 

Form. — A  ueat  head  and  throat.  A  full 
eye.  A  tuft  or  crest  of  hair  should  hang  over 
the  forehead.  The  froutal  bones  should  begin 
to  contract  a  little  above  the  eye,  and  should 
terminate  in  a  comparatively  narrow  promi¬ 
nence  at  the  summit  of  the  head. 

In  all  other  particulars  the  commonly  ae- 


RAISIN  MAKING  IN  CALIFORNIA, 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


During  my  13  years  of  experience  in  raisin 
making  in  California  what  I  have  learned  may 
seem  too  little  to  mention ;  but  when  I  look 
back  to  my  commencement  in  vine-planting  I 
can  see  that  I  might  have  been  saved  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  thousands  of  dollars  could  I  have 
known  then  what  1  know  now  about  raisin 
making.  Accordingly,  what  I  now  write  may 
benefit  the  inexperienced  in  vine-planting  for 
making  raisins.  As  Fresno  County,  Cali" 
foruia,  is  to  be  the  best  and  most  extensive 
grape-growing  and  raisin-making  county  in 
the  world,  and  as  the  manner  of  planting 
here  is  somewhat  different  from  that  practiced 
north  of  San  Francisco,  here  is  how  it  should 
be  done  in  Fresno  County,  where  irrigation 
is  required: 

1.  Make  the  cuttings  about  15  to  18  inches 
long,  of  the  current  year’s  growth,  in  Decem- 


ip  NLIKE  the  black  Galloway 

and  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
Scotch  Polls,  which  ha  ve  for 
&</ the  last  few  years  been 
.u'-  Ari  rt  I  “booming”  here — especially 

[mV  the  Angus— the  red  English 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polls 
—  are  advancing  only  slowly 
•-g®  in  popularity  in  this  coun- 

■T  try,  but  though  their  pro¬ 

gress  Is  slow,  it  is  sure.  Stimulated  doubtless 
by  the  high  prices  paid  for  their  Scotch  con¬ 
geners,  the  English  breeders  of  the  Red  Polls 
have  lately  been  exerting  themselves  to  bring 
the  merits  of  their  favorites  more  prominently 
before  the  public. 

The  history  of  the  Red  Polls  goes  back  well 
into  the  last  een- 
t  u  i  \ .  ^  From  time 

land.*  and  to  1794 
ArthnrYoung  da* 

fined  the  area  of  -  . 

the  “Suffolk  dair 
ies”  as  “a  tm.-tof 
country  30  miles 

by  12,”  which  he  - 

said  was  peculiar-  •  •t'  '{-  IvlV- 

15  considered  the 

head-quarters  "i 

the  dk  polled 

had  met.  w  it  h  the  _  .  , 


running 
north  and  south, 
is  to  facilitate  the 
drying  process  in 
making  the 
raisins  — to  pre¬ 
vent  the  row 
from  shading  the 
grapes.  It  would 
be  well  to  run  the 
deep  furrows 
only  as  needed 
for  planting;  for 
{f  too  many  are 
made  at  once  they 
will  become  dry 
and  be  injurious 
to  the  cut¬ 
tings.  Plant  the  cuttings  at  the  center  of 
the  crossing  of  the  furrows.  They  should 
be  planted  deep  enough  to  have  the  upper  bud 
about  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  removal  of  one  shovelful  from  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  will  be  enough  to  rnuke  the  hole 
deep  enough  for  the  cutting.  Press  the  earth 
around  the  cutting  with  the  foot  until  it  is 
half  covered;  then  make  a  little  mound  around 
it  until  it  is  covered  to  the  upper  bud.  The 
cuttings  should  stand  perpendicularly  when 
set  out,  aud  should  be  heeled-in  uear  the 
ground  to  lie  planted;  and  they  should  be 
carried  in  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  trench 
to  the  place  of  planting,  so  that  they  may 
uot  get  the  least  dry  before  planting.  It  is 


According  to 
Marshall  the  pre¬ 
dominant,  breed 
in  Norfolk  about 
1780  was  “u  llere- 
fordshire brood  in 
miniature,”  and 
“the  favorite  col¬ 
or,  a  blood  red 
with  a  white  or 
mottled  face/'  He 
says  there  were 
several  instances 
of  Norfolk  cows 
being  crossed 
w  i  t  h  Suffolk 
bulls  uud  the 
result  was  an  “increase  of  size  aud  an  im¬ 
provement  of  form.”  It  whs,  doubtless- 
in  this  way  the  present  breed  of  Norfolk  and, 
Suffolk  Red  Polls  was  formed.  A  deep,  rich 
blood-red,  is  now  recognized  as  a  mark  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  the  predomineuce  of  this  color 
shows  the  degree  m  which  the  old  Norfolk 
race  diminutive  Hereford* — has  affected  the 
breed;  while  the  absence  of  horns  and  of  white 
on  the  face  is  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the 
old  Suffolk  polled  character.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  varieties  in  one  breed  can  be 
certainly  traced  to  the  year  1846;  for  since 
then  both  counties  have  competed  with  stock 
of  the  same  sui  t  in  the  show-yards. 

The  standard  description  of  the  Red  Pollod 
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Davyson  3rd,  48.  Silent  Lady  (O  9),  Reg.  No.  1,855.  Dolly  (N  2),  Reg.  No.  1,463. 

A  GROUP  OF  RED  POLLED  CATTLE.  Reproduced  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal. — Fig.  336. 


cepted  jKiiuts  of  a  superior  animal  are  taken 
as  applying  to  Red  Polled  cattle. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving,  Fig.  336, 
re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal,  the  bull  is  Davyson  3rd,  the  property 
of  \V.  A.  Tyssen  Amherst,  M.  1\,  who  paid  205 
guineas— about  #  1 ,0f7— for  him.  He  was  calved 
in  1873,  and  since  1875  has  never  been  beaten 
at  a  Royal  or  agricultural  show,  having  won 
sixteen  prizes  and  six  cups.  Facing  him  is 
Dolly,  calved  in  November,  1879,  winner  of 
the  cup  for  the  best  Red  Polled  cow  or  heifer 
at  the  last  three  Norfolk  shows.  Iu  the  back- 
grouud  is  Silent  Lady,  calved  in  December, 
1880,  oue  of  a  prize-winning  herd  at  the  great 
thow  of  last  year. 


bcr.  Cut  the  butt  end  of  the  cutting,  just 
below  a  bud,  with  a  pair  of  hand  pruning- 
shears.  Cut  the  top  end  three  or  four  inches 
above  a  bud.  Be  careful  to  use  only  well- 
ripened  wood,  and  lie  sura  that  the  wood  is 
not  injured  by  frost ;  also  that  the  buds  are 
not  injured;  for  sometimes  the  wood  w  ill  be 
fresh  when  the  buds  are  dead.  Cuttings  never 
grow  after  the  buds  are  dead,  even  if  the  wood 
is  fully  alive.  Sometimes  it.  is  cold  enough 
hero  in  California  to  kill  all  the  buds  ou  au 
old  vine  when  it  is  kept  grow iug  too  late  by 
irrigation,  aud  the  wood  remains  fresh ;  then 
the  following  season  the  vines  will  suffer  with 
“black  knot,”  aud  produce  very  few,  if  any, 
grapes ;  maybe  they  will  die. 
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sure  death  to  cuttings  to  let  them  get  a  little 
dry  after  being  heeled-in  all  Winter.  Do  not 
take  more  in  the  bucket  than  you  can  plant,  in 
half  an  horn-.  If  the  ground  is  well  prepared, 
a  good  hand  can  plant  about  500  cuttings  per 
day.  Have  the  bucket  about  one-third  full  of 
water,  and  place  the  butt  ends  of  the  cuttings 
in  the  water. 

If  the  weather  should  be  dry  at  planting 
time,  run  a  small  stream  of  water  in  the  fur¬ 
row  after  the  cuttings  are  planted,  just  enough 
to  settle  the  ground  around  them :  then,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition!  or  plowing 
fill  the  furrow  with  a  riding  cultivator,  and 
keep  the  ground  thoroughly  cultivated,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  see  the  vines  all  grow.  If 
the  surface  of  the  gi'ouud  is  twenty  feet  above 
the  water  level,  it  will  be  necessary  to  irrigate 
the  first  season  early  in  July.  To  irrigate, 
plow  a  deep  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
about  two  feet  from  it,  and  let  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  the  furrows;— not 
enough  to  more  than  fill  them— and  re¬ 
main  long  enough  to  thoroughly  moisteu 
the  row,  without  getting  ont  of  the  furrows 
because  there  is  great  danger  of  “  scalding  ”  if 
the  water  stands  against  the  vine  wheu  the 
sim  is  shining.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
suitable  condition  tor  cultivating,  fill  the  fur¬ 
rows  with  a  riding  cultivator  and  keep  the 
ground  mellowr  by  harrowing,  or  otherwise, 
and  you  will  need  no  more  irrigation  during 
the  season,  and  your  vines  will  each  have 
made  several  branches  two  to  six  feet  long. 

The  second  year,  in  February,  prune  them 
down  to  from  three  to  five  buds  each ;  and  ir¬ 
rigate  the  ground  well  aud  keep  it  well  plowed 
and  cultivated,  and  probably  there  will  be  uo 
need  of  Summer  irrigation  to  iusure  a  vigor 
ous  growth.  You  may  expect  enough  grapes 
the  second  year  to  make  five  boxes  of  raisins  of 
20  pounds  each.  Young  vines  do  not  usually 
produce  large  grapes;  consequently  your  rai¬ 
sins  will  not  be  first-class,  but  good.  I  mention 
this  so  that  you  may  not  be  disheartened;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  vine  to  improve  the  fruit 
iu  quality  as  the  vine  increases  in  age  until  it 
is  about  five  or  six  years  old 
The  third  year  the  vines  should  be  pruned 
to  about  eight  to  twelve  buds  each,  in  Febru- 
ary,  and  the  ground  kept  mellow,  and  if  the 
soil  is  deep  no  Summer  irrigation  wQl  be 
needed.  Grapes  enough  may  be  expected  this 
season  to  make  25  boxes  of  raisins  per  acre. 
The  fourth  year  prune  to  about  10  to  15  buds 
in  February,  and  irrigate  thoroughly  and  keep 
the  ground  mellow',  and  no  Summer  irrigation 
will  be  required ;  aud  you  may  expect  grapes 
enough  this  season  to  make  80  boxes  of  raisins 
per  acre.  The  fifth  year  the  vines  will  need 
about  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  previous 
year,  and  they  will  bear  a  full  crop  of  grapes — 
enough  to  make  100  boxes  of  raisins  per  acre 
The  grapes  are  picked  and  placed  on  trays 
which  are  made  of  boards  half-an-inch  in 
thielcuess.  They  are  28x36  inches,  and  hold 
about  25  pounds  of  grapes.  One  tray  will  gen¬ 
erally  bold  the  first  crop.  We  expect  two 
crojjs  of  raisin  grapes  in  a  season,  one  crop  ri¬ 
pening  about  two  weeks  later  than  the  other. 
The  trays,  wheu  covered  with  grapes,  are 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  sunshine  all  day; 
the  trays  are  exposed  l>eside  the  vine  from 
which  the  grapes  were  picked.  When  the 
graphs  are  sufficiently  dried  on  one  side,  they 
are  turned  over, by  placing  an  empty  tray  over 
them  and  turning  them  over,  which  leaves 
them  on  the  tray  which  wfas  placed  on  top. 
Tw'o  men  will  turn  from  4,000  to  8,000  trays 
per  day.  A  tray  of  25  pounds  of  good  grapes 
will  make  about  seven  pounds  of  raisins. 

Grapes  picked  the  28th  of  August  will  gen¬ 
erally  mire  into  raisins  in  about  15  days.  If 
picked  the  15th  of  September  about  20  days 
will  lie  required.  If  picked  September  30th,  30 
days  will  be  needed.  The  5th  of  October  is  as 
late  as  grapes  can  be  picked  and  made  intorais- 
i  ns  with  profit;  arjdthereis  much  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  them  by  rains  when  picked  so  late.  North 
of  San  Francisco  1  would  not  recommend 
picking  for  raisins  later  than  October  1.  When 
the  raisins  are  dry  enough  they  are  emptied 
into  sweat-boxes  28x36  inches  and  seven  inches 
deep.  It  is  well  to  place  heavy  paj>cr  between 
the  layers  as  they  are  emptied  into  the  sweat- 
boxes  ;  about  three  papers  wdll  lie  sufficient. 
The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  facilitate  the 
packing,  as  it  keeps  the  raisins  from  getting 
tangled  up,  aud  the  bunches  from  being  broken. 

Sweat-boxes  hold  about  100  pounds  of  raisins 
apiece,  and  when  filled  in  the  viueyard  they 
are  hauled  to  the  packing-house  and  stacked 
one  upon  the  other  in  columns  seven  or  eight 
boxes  high,  the  top  box  being  covered  with  a 
tray. 

The  raisius  are  packed  into  forms  made  of 
heavy  tin  which  hold  five  pounds,  and  pressed 
into  layers,  and  placed  in  the  raisin  boxes, 
with  a  paper  enfolding  each  layer.  Four 
layers  are  pressed  into  a  box  and  the  cover  is 
nailed  on,  and  the  raisins  are  ready  for  market. 
Every  layer  is  weighed,  and  holds  five  pounds 
“dowu  weight;” aud  twenty  pounds  of  raisius 
make  what  is  called  a  box  of  California  raisius. 

The  past  season  was  the  most  unfavorable 


for  making  raisins  of  any  since  I  came  to  the 
State,  and  I  have  been  here  over  33  years. 
Ou  May  13,  we  had  a  heavy  frost  which  dam¬ 
aged  our  first  crop  one-half;  aud  the  early 
aud  continuous  rains  iu  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  spoiled  nearly  all  of  our  secoud  crop,  so 
we  made  only  about  20,000  boxes  of  raisins. 
Had  the  season  been  as  good  as  usual,  we 
should  have  made  from  60,000  to  90,000  boxes. 
Pi-obably  one-half  the  raisin  grapes  north  of 
San  Francisco  were  spoiled  by  rain.  South 
of  Sau  Francisco  but  little  damage  was  caused 
by  frost  or  rain. 

Raisiu  making  is  a  very  pleasant  and  pro¬ 
fitable  business  here  iu  California.  Some 
small  and  well  mauaged  vineyards  have 
yielded  over  $600  per  acre  per  year.  In  1878 
1  went  to  Malaga,  Valencia,  and  other  raisin 
districts  in  Spain  to  learn  what  I  could  about 
raisin  making,  and  to  see  if  the  Spaniards 
had  any  natural  advantages  over  Californians 
in  raisiu  making.  I  came  home  satisfied  that 
we  are  able  to  supply  the  world  with  raisius 
at  less  cost  and  of  equal  quality,  and  make 
raisin  making  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  employments  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  to  get 
a  good  home  aud  make  raisins  foi;a  livelihood 
I  have  ever  met,  in  Fresno  Co.,  Cu).  Good 
land  can  be  bought  for  raisin  grapes  for  from 
?5  to  $100  per  acre,  the  price  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  from  railroad  stations.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  healthy — not  more  than  six 
inches  of  rainfall  on  an  average  per  year. 
There  are  probably  more  than  500,000  acres  of 
first-class  raisin  land  iu  the  country.  The 
price  of  the  land  has  fully  doubled  within  the 
past  year;  aud  1  should  not  lie  surprised  to 
see  vineyards  sold  in  Fresno  County  within 
five  years  for  more  than  $1,000  per  acre;  aud 
within  15  years  Fresno  County  will  export 
more  than  5,000,000  boxes  of  raisius  annually. 
A  person  with  a  twenty-acre  vineyard  in 
Fresno  Count}’,  well  managed,  can  safely  ex¬ 
pect  an  income  of  over  $2,000  a  year  after  the 
vines  are  three  years  old.  But  no  one  need 
expect  to  get  rich  at  raisin  making,  without 
well  directed  labor,  aud  economy.  Fresno 
City  is  the  capital  of  Fresno  County;  and  the 
Overland  Southern  Pacific  passes  daily.  The 
place  is  about  days  ride  from  Chicago,  Ill. 
and  207  miles  by  rail  from  San  Francisco. 
Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


SHARP  CRITICISMS. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  A. 
B.  C.  Salmon,  on  page  342  of  the  11oral  of 
June  2,  in  regard  to  rearing  young  chicks, 
because  the  criticism  is  reasonable  and  his 
statements  cau  be  fully  corroborated.  An  in¬ 
cubator  can  be  used  successfully.  There  is  no 
secret  and  nothing  else  about  it  but  the  simple 
requisite  of  an  even,  steady,  regular  tempera¬ 
ture  aud  the  moving  of  the  eggs  occasionally ; 
but  the  latter  is  not  at  all  indispensable.  I 
have  hatched  chicks  in  au  incubator  of  my 
own  make  without  moving  them  or  moisten¬ 
ing  them  and  while  some  were  standing  on 
the  small  end.  An  egg  is  provided  with  in¬ 
ternal  springs  and  supports  which  will  sustain 
the  yelk  in  its  proper  place,  if  it  is  nut  jarred 
or  handled  roughly,  I  believe  a  great  many 
eggs  are  injured  by  rough  handling.  The 
idea  that  we  must  follow  Nature  is  a  mistaken 
one;  I  won’t  say  it  is  foolish,  but  it  is  wrong. 
Nature  does  very  poor  work.  It  is  all  liosh  to 
get  seutimental  about  the  perfection  of  Nature. 
The  old  dame’s  work  is  the  poorest  kind  of 
blunders.  The  greater  part  of  her  productions 
are  abortive  and  generally  very  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  man’s  business  to  improve  upon  Na¬ 
ture.  That  work  was  specially  given  to  him 
at  the  first,  and  see  how  he  has  succeeded  in 
thousands  of  ways.  The  modern  hen  as  an 
egg  producer  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
jungle  hen  from  w'hich  she  has  descended,  or 
rather  ascended,  and  we  can  greatly  improve 
on  her  work  if  we  try.  The  old  hen  tramples 
her  brood  to  death  aud  kills  some  of  them  in 
her  frantic  efforts  to  protect  them  from  some 
imaginary  enemy.  Reason  is  as  much  better 
than  instinct  as  a  telephone  is  better  than  the 
old  smoke  and  fire  signals  of  a  century  ago. 

Iu  reariug  chicks  by  hand  there  is  absolutely 
uo  necessity  for  one  to  be  lost  after  it  is  out  of 
the  shell.  A  young  chick  has  great  vitality. 
Warmth  iaall  that  is  required  to  bring  it  safely 
up  to  the  feeding  point.  People  tell  us  that 
the  clucks  must  be  taught  to  eat.  That  is  non¬ 
sense.  A  chick  four  hours  out  of  the  shell  will 
go  around  picking  up  crumbs  of  food  and  will 
feed  itself  perfectly  well.  I  don’t  wish  to  an¬ 
ticipate  Mr.  Salmon  iu  Ins  promised  informa¬ 
tion  about  rearing  chicks,  but  will  say  I  know 
what  he  has  said  is  all  just  and  true. 

Let  me  make  one  more  remark  that  is  perti¬ 
nent  :  On  page  346  a  statement  is  given  of  a 
silo  in  which  the  ensilage  was  moldy  aud 
worthless,  aud  the  foreman  thought  that  upon 
ensilage  alone  cows  would  soon  be  ruined 


Now  what  right  has  a  man  who  will  let  the 
contents  of  a  silo  get  moldy  and  worthless  to 
think  about  anything  ?  That  man  is  incom¬ 
petent  to  be  a  foreman,  and  to  obtrade  bis 
thoughts  upon  the  public  is  sheer  impertinence. 
Mr.  Salmon’s  criticisms  will  apply  to  this  fore¬ 
man’s  blunders  and  ignorance  as  well  as  to  the 
subject  he  has  in  hand. 

It  is  wroug  in  my  opinion  to  even  mention 
such  a  fact  as  that  given  about  ensilage,  lie- 
cause  it  is  not  evidence  against  the  practice  and 
because  it  expresses  what  a  very  incompetent 
man  thinks  and  what  he  clearly  knows  nothing 
at  all  about.  H.  Stewart. 


WATER  PIPES. 


In  a  late  Rural  an  inquirer  asks  how  to 
construct  a  pi  pe  of  water-lime  cement.  Some  20 
years  ago  I  helped  to  build  such  a  pipe  for  stock 
purposes  a  distance  of  150  rods,  using  au  ineh- 
and-a-half  drain  tile  for  an  orifice.  We  tried 
to  be  very  particular,  iu  working  the  cement 
together,  and  around  the  tiles,  to  close  every 
crevice,  but  failed,  as  we  never  got  water 
through  the  entire  length;  but  it  can  be  doue, 
and  when  done  it  is  the  best  water  pipe  in  use. 

Our  method  of  construction  was  this:  After 
,  our  trench  was  dug  (which  should  bo  deep 
enough  to  escape  frost  and  wide  enough  for  a 
mau  to  work  in  handily)  and  the  material  de¬ 
livered  along  the  line,  one  mau  mixed  the  mor¬ 
tar,  wet  the  tiles  (to  prevent  the  mortar  from 
setting  on  them  too  soon)  and  shoveled  iu  mor¬ 
tal-  as  the  man  in  the  trench  used  it.  Two 
boards,  six  inches  wide  aud  six  or  seveu  feet 
long,  were  used  as  a  box  for  the  sides.  These 
were  fastened  together  with  two  strips  of 
of  iron,  bent  arch-shape  (H  i  and  extendiug 
above  the  box  four  or  five  inches,  so  that  the 
arch  was  out.  of  the  way  in  troweling.  These 
were  bent  so  as  to  make  the  box  six  inches 
wide.  Now  fill  in  about  two  inches  with  mor¬ 
tar;  place  ou  the  tiles  and  fill  up  the  box, 
troweling  together  thoroughly.  If  a  little  soft, 
sprinkle  ou  a  little  sand  or  dirt  and  raise  the 
box  for  another  length.  If  the  tiles  butt 
against,  instead  of  entering  each  other,  care 
is  necessary  that  the  mortar  duos  not  run  iu  at. 
the  joints.  If  the  side  of  the.  trench  is  smooth 
one  board  is  sufficient.  In  that  case  the  irons 
should  extend  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  board. 
Another  method  of  forming  the  pipe,  one 
that  has  proved  a  success  in  this  section,  is  to 
use  a  wooden  rod  the  size  oue  wishes  for  the 
orifice,  with  a  short  pieee,  two  or  two-aml-u- 
half  inches  long,  which  may  be  tailored  at  the 
back  end,  aud  attached  to  the  end  of  the  n  >d 
by  two  strips  of  leather,  sunk  into  each  to 
make  a  smooth  joining.  These  act  as  a  hinge, 
and  the  short  piece  is  to  be  left  just  iu  the  end 
of  the  pipe  to  prevent  any  mortar  from  work¬ 
ing  in,  aud  the  long  rod  is  turned  up  out  of  the 
way  in  preparing  the  bottom  half  of  the  next 
sectiou.  When  this  is  done,  turn  down  the 
rod,  pushing  it  buck  just  in  the  end  of  the  last 
section;  press  it  about  half  its  length  into  the 
mortar,  and  cover,  troweling  down  well.  Im¬ 
mediately  give  the  rod  a  little  twist  to  prevent 
it  from  sticking,  and  wheu  the  mortar  is  suf 
iiciently  set  to  remain  iu  place,  draw  out  the 
rod  and  proceed.  This  rod  should  not  be  too 
long  or  it  will  not  handle  well — one  four  or 
five  feet  is  abundantly  long.  We  mixed  three 
parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand  to  cne  of  lime. 
First  mix  together  dry  and  a  single  batch  at 
a  time. 

Caro  should  lie  taken  not  to  lot  the  water  in 
too  soon.  The  right  time  will  depend  ou  the 
fall.  When  such  a  pipe  is  in  order,  it  is  the 
best  pipe  water  ever  ran  through.  There  is 
no  taint,  no  corroding,  and  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  if  out  of  the  way  of  frost.  For  house 
purposes,  if  I  could  get  good  well  water,  1 
would  not  attempt  to  carry  water  half  u  mile 
in  any  pipe;  it  is  a  very  delicate  job,  and  wa¬ 
ter  is  always  warm,  while  the  work  is  some¬ 
what  expensive.  The  cost,  however,  will  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  on  u  man’s  fancy  and  pocket. 
My  grit  was  good — I  wanted  running  water, 
so  we  dug  up  the  cement  pipe  and  put  iu  iron. 
This  worked  well  until  a  few  years  ago,  wheu 
with  two  successive  dry  Falls  and  cold  Win¬ 
ters,  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  keep 
running,  and,  the  ground  being  bare,  frost  got 
to  our  pipe  in  many  places,  and  the  water  went 
Itefore  it  came,  so  we  threw  up  the  sponge  aud 
put  dowu  a  well  right  where  my  penstix-k 
stood.  Since  then  we  have  liad  all  the  water 
we  could  pump;  and  by  the  way,  I  got  a  man 
with  a  peach-tree  sprout  to  locate  the  well  and 
he  fixed  it  just  where  I  wanted  it. 

A  Thirty-two-ykar  Subscriber. 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


SOIL  PULVERIZATION. 


Among  instructive  treatises  on  soil -culture 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  is  a  well-argued  aud 
well-illustrated  ti'eatiso  ou  plows  aud  plowing 
— a  neat  pamphlet  of  30  pages  distributed  by 
the  Sackett  Plow  Co.,  100  Chambers  Street, 
N.  Y.  It  will  interest  all  farmers  who  see  it, 
aud  instruct,  many.  Its  special  iuteution  is  fo 


explain  and  magnify  the  merits  of  a  machine 
which  tm-ns  all  the  surface  growth  and  a  par¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
as  the  old  “Michigan  Plow”  did  or  perhaps 
docs  somewhere  yet;  and  which,  in  addition, 
crushes  anil  presses  the  grass  and  weeds  com¬ 
pactly  down  by  a  large,  heavy  squirrel-cage- 
like  wheel  of  the  width  of  the  furrow,  which 
receives  the  furrow  slice  from  the  mold-board, 
breaks  it  up  and  leaves  it  sifted  loose  and  light, 
much  as  a  hay-tedder  leaves  the  grass.  Thus 
the  harrowing  is  done  at  the  same  operation, 
aud  iu  a  very  thorough  ami  superior  way. 

The  special  and  specious  pleading  of  this 
widely-distributed  pamphlet  may  lead  some  to 
believe  that  the  pulverization  and  looseness  of 
the  plowed  soil  are  the  only  essential  conditions 
for  a  sure  and  copious  crop.  We  all  kuow 
what  Jethro  Tull  gained, year  after  year,  by  the 
thorough  breaking  up  of  the  clods  of  his  clayey 
soil,  and  owners  of  such  soil  continue  to  find 
profit  in  that  unlocking  of  the  treasures  so 
closely  held  in  the  tenacious  argil.  But  as  a 
means  of  this  unlocking  no  grinding  or  rub¬ 
bing  of  machinery  can  compare  with  the  frost 
plow.  It  opens  and  separates  every  part  that 
it  reaches,  particle  by  particle,  without  round¬ 
ing  the  edges,  so  that  they  do  not  readily  fall 
together  agaiu  so  closely  as  to  become  air  and 
water-tight. 

A  few  Winters  ago,  while  away  from  home, 
I  had  occasion  to  poc  some  seedlings  and  cut¬ 
tings,  but  there  was  uo  suitable  soil  at  hand.  I 
undertook  to  break  up  some  that,  was  rather 
coarse  by  nibbing  it  in  a  mortar,  and  so  se¬ 
cured  what  was  apparently  u  very  tine,  flour¬ 
like  mold.  But  after  two  or  three  waterings 
its  defect  came  to  light.  It  shrank  from  the 
sides  of  the  pot  aud  crusted  on  the  surface, 
and  became  so  compact  that  water  could  uot 
pass  through  it,  and,  of  course,  little  or  uo  air. 
The  plants  soou  ceased  to  thrive.  The  same 
effects  are  oftcu  seeu  when  the  dust  from  a 
road  b«d  has  been  used.  The  difference  is 
about  the  same  betweeu  that  and  native  loam 
as  exists  between  the  smoothly-rounded  parti¬ 
cles  of  quicksand,  which  mus  like  a  fluid,  aud 
the  shari»-edged  irregularities  of  common 
plasterers’  sand,  which  null  stand  with  a  stoop 
face  or  between  the  pebbles  of  a  river  bed, 
aud  the  freshly-broken  stouo  used  for  macad¬ 
amizing  a  road. 

Keeping  this  iu  view,  and  remembering  that 
each  variety  of  soil  requires  to  be  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  nature,  the  teaeliings  aud  illus- 
t radons  of  the  Hackett  pamphlet  iu  regard  to 
“fining”  the  soil  and  avoiding  heavy  tramp¬ 
ling  of  it,  are  worthy  of  careful  observance. 
In  the  Spring,  when  frost  has  thorough'  di¬ 
vided  the  particles  of  a  clay  soil,  great  pa¬ 
tience  is  requisite  to  avoid  putting  a  foot  upon 
it  until  drainage  and  evaporation  have  dried 
out  its  disposition  to  cohere.  But  wheu  dry, 
all  soils  are  the  better  for  such  a  compacting 
of  the  particles  about  the  seeds  or  roots  plant¬ 
ed,  as  will  secure  against  the  danger  of  there 
being  inclosed  with  them  chambers  containing 
stagnant  air  While  air  is  essential  the  soil 
must  breathe  it,  much  as  we  do  through  the 
minute  cells  of  the  lungs.  It  must  permeate 
continually  all  through,  at  least  during  the 
warm,  growing  season,  but  only  through  nar¬ 
row  interstices.  And  we  open  the  surface 
with  tiie  hoe  or  cultivator  during  that  season, 
for  the  same  sort  of  reason  that  obliges  us 
to  keep  opeu  the  orifices  which  admit  air  to 
our  luugs. 

The  burying  of  all  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  a  convenience  or 
a  neatness,  but  uot  a  cultural  advantage.  If 
it  could  be  broken  up  and  mixed  with  the 
soil  that  becomes  the  new  surfuee,  it  would 
greatly  aid  in  keeping  it  ojxm,  and  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  roots  through  chemical  reactions  with 
more  wholesome  food  and  less  risk  of  poison. 
The  Tribune  lately  cited  examples  of  a  rude 
once-plowing  and  coarse  harrowing  which  loft 
the  large  growth  of  weeds  dead  aud  dry  on 
and  in  the  surface,  yielding  better  results  iu 
crop  than  the  clean,  ueut,  thoroughly- worked 
fallow  of  ud joining  fields.  “w.” 


Benefit  of  Applying  Salt  to  Land. 

Mr.  Thompson,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
England,  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  13  years,  having  watched  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  something  like  5,000  tons  of  salt  applied 
to  land.  He  found  ou  pasture  that  it  had  the 
power  of  preventing  such  diseases  among  ani¬ 
mals  as  cripples  or  rheumatism,  ml  water, 
fluke,  louping  ill  or  scours  iu  calves,  etc. 
Sheep  brought  down  from  the  lulls  to  winter 
in  pasture  bordering  on  the  ocean,  were  much 
more  healthy  than  wheu  kept  on  inland  pas¬ 
tures.  Salt  destroys  snails,  small  mollusea 
and  other  minute  animals,  at  the  same  time  it 
so  greatly  improves  the  herbage  that  stock 
will  forsake  fresh  pasture  which  is  alongside 
of  salted,  when  able  to  get  on  it.  In  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject  by  others  present  at  the 
meeting,  they  contended  that  although  salt 
was  very  beneficial,  it  did  not  always  prevent 
the  above  diseases.  “a." 
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THE  POOR  FARM  AND  HOW  TO 
MAKE  IT  PAY. 

RURAL,  PRIZE  SERIES. 

H.  A.  KARHART. 

The  ending  cause  why  there  are  so  mauy 
poor  farms  that  yield  their  ownera  but  a  mere 
pittance  for  the  labor  expended  on  them,  is 
that  they  are  too  large  to  be  put  in  good  con¬ 
dition  by  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
owners.  We  know  plenty  of  farmers  who 
persist  in  cultivating  UK)  acres,  whereas  if 
they  would  put  the  same  lubor,  munure  and 
effort  on  35  acres,  they  would  find  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  their  returns  would  be  larger 
and  more  satisfactory  than  when  cultivating 
the  greater  quantity  of  land. 

Labor  is  not  the  only  factor  that  makes 
the  successful  former.  Farmers  of  to-day  need 
to  be  intelligent;  more  so  than  at  any  period 
in  onr  history.  The  most  effective  manure 
for  poor,  half -tilled  lands  is  brains.  The 
thoughtful  farmer  will  study  the  conditions 
of  his  soil  as  well  as  what  crops  will  be  most 
remunerative,  aud  so  apply  his  efforts  that  he 
will  often  forestall  partial  failures.  Too  many 
poor  farms  have  been  aud  are  yet  subjected 
to  the  skinning  process.  Their  owners  take 
the  dollar  they  see.  aud  have  no  patience  to 
wait  for  the  ten  dollars  that  are  coming,  i.  e. 
they  take  all  off  and  return  comparatively 
nothing.  Who,  therefore,  can  wonder  at  the 
result  i 

Eastern  farmers,  with  few  exceptions,  can 
no  longer  hope  to  make  grain  raising  profit¬ 
able.  If  they  wish  to  succeed  they  must 
learn  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  special¬ 
ties.  Dairying,  fruit  growing,  truck,  poultry, 
sheep  aud  swine  afford  a  wide  range  of  profit¬ 
able  employment  on  poor  farms  whose  owuera 
possess  limited  means.  All  who  engage  iu  any 
or  all  of  the  above  should  go  slow  at  first,  aud 
gradually  increase  the  extent  of  their  outer- 
prise  as  they  master  and  become  familiar  with 
all  its  ramifications  and  requirements,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  most  thorough  attention  to 
details  will  tie  well  repaid.  Scores  of  pool’ 
farms  owe  their  unprofitable  existence  to  the 
fact  that  their  owners  follow  iu  the  beaten 
track  of  their  fathers.  They  need  to  be  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  modern  leaven  of  the  ubly-eon- 
ducted  agricultural  newspaper  of  to-day.  No 
man  can  hope  to  meet  with  l  ull  success  who  is 
not  an  intelligent  reader  and  inquirer  into  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  foremost  farmers  of 
the  day;  therefore,  before  we  enter  any  fur¬ 
ther  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  1  say 
emphatically  that,  poor  farms  are  the  result 
of  ignorance  of  proper  methods,  spreading 
the  means  at  hand  over  too  much  land,  aud  lack 
of  business  methods. 

Small  farms  are  more  easily  managed  than 
large  ones,  and  can  be  made  more  profitable 
iu  our  thickly  settled  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  The  constant  and  daily  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  every  village,  town  and  city  for 
choice  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  give  every  cul¬ 
tivator  au  opportunity  to  better  his  condition. 
Those  who  live  contiguous  to  town  or  village 
can  do  well  by  starting  a  small  dairy — de¬ 
livering  milk  to  customers  every  morning,  and 
in  connection  with  the  dairy  they  can  devote 
a  few  acres  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits,  aud  market  the  same  on  the 
milk  wagon.  I  admit  there  is  considerable 
lalKir  connected  with  this;  out  I  do  not  know 
of  any  way  in  which  the  farmer  who  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  only  limited  means,  can  increase  his 
income  so  easily  and  with  so  small  an  outlay 
of  money.  There  are  thousands  of  towns  all 
along  our  Atlantic  coast  and  iu  the  more 
thickly  settled  Western  States,  whose  citizens 
would  appreciate  and  patronize  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind. 

Those  who  are  distant  from  good  markets 
now  since  the  railroad  and  telegraph  have 
placed  the  most  distant  cities,  as  it  wore,  at 
our  doors,  can  ship  their  butter,  eggs,  fruits, 
etc,,  aud  receive  good  prices,  remembering 
that  the  quality  of  the  produce  will  make  the 
difference  of  profit  or  loss  iu  the  sales. 

Many  who  live  on  poor  farms  will  complain 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  means  ^to  pur¬ 
chase  sufficient  manure  to  bring  their  farms 
into  good  tilth.  All  such  can  increase  their 
annual  pile  of  manure  three-fold  if  they  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  ut  ilize  all  waste  mate¬ 
rials  on  the  place.  Much  good  can  be  done 
with  green  manures.  Rye  is  truly  the  poor 
man’s  manure.  Sow  iu  the  Fall  on  every 
vacant  spot,  in  the  corn  stubbles,  etc.,  tlrat 
preparing  the  ground  by  running  through  the 
rows  with  the  cultivator  and  then  sowing 
about  three  peeks  to  the  acre,  aud  in  the 
Spring  you  will  have  a  heavy  sward  to  plow 
under.  It  mellows  the  soil  wonderfully  and 
keeps  mauy  weeds  in  check.  If  not  plowed 
early,  you  can  make  several  cuttings  for  the 
cows,  which  they  will  eat  with  great  relish,  aud 
it  will  make  a  material  increase  in  the  milk  pail. 

No  farmer  who  hopes  to  meet  with  the 


greatest  success  should  have  his  farm  encum¬ 
bered  with  interior  fences.  They  harbor  weeds 
and  briars  which  usually  yield  a  sufficient 
supply  of  seeds  to  reach  over  the  whole  farm. 
Besides,  tho  interest  of  the  money  invested  in 
them  and  what  might  l>c  grown  on  the  land 
they  occupy,  would  more  than  pay  the  wages 
of  an  extra  hand  on  tho  farm.  1  do  not  think 
it  a  wise  plan  to  pasture  farm  lands:  there  is 
too  much  waste;  the  soiling  system  is  surely 
the  best  for  the  poor  farm  and  the  poor  farmer 
Early  plants  of  tomato,  cabbage,  beets  and 
celery  find  a  ready  sale  in  nearly  ev  ery  neigh¬ 
borhood,  aud  with  proper  management  the 
sales  of  these  will  foot  up  a  snug  little  sum. 


crop,  by  first  sowing  in  drills;  and  when  an 
early  crop  is  taken  off  pull  them,  cropping  part 
of  the  leaves  and  the  tap  root  and  dibble  them 
in,  and  you  wall  raise  finer  roots  than  if  you 
left  them  standing  in  the  original  drills.  Car¬ 
rots  require  a  deep,  loose  soil  to  yield  large  roots. 

Spinach  and  onions  planted  in  September 
come  in  as  very  early  Spring  crops,  finding  a 
ready  market  at  good  prices.  I  use  the  onion 
sets,  stickiug  t  hem  iu  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  growing  of  onion  sets  is  a  profit¬ 
able  business;  but  they  require  the  richest 
kind  of  soil.  Considerable  can  be  added  to 
one’s  income  by  growing  a  few  choice  strains 
of  any  kind  of  vegetable  or  field  seeds,  as  I 


Mr.  Brown’s  Barn  Plan.  Frame  Next  to  Bay.— Fig.  3:58. — See  Page  393. 


Sash  will  be  needed  for  your  earliest  beds;  but 
after  the  hardest  freezing  is  over,  au  admira¬ 
ble  cover  for  hofc-Iteds  is  sheeting  prepared 
with  two  coats  of  the  following  preparation; 
One  quart  linseed  oil;  one  ounce  pulverized 
sugar  of  lead;  four  ounces  pulverized  resin. 
Dissolve  in  an  iron  kettle;  stretch  the  muslin 
and  paint  it  with  the  hot  preparation.  Sow 
rings  to  the  edges,  so  that  they  can  be  slipped 
over  nails,  uinkiug  a  tight  Cover  for  the  bods. 
Iu  many  respects  these  covers  will  be'  found 
preferable  to  glass. 

An  acre  in  quinces  would  make  a  handsome 
return,  as  they  are  always  iu  demand,  bringing 
remunerative  prices— last  season  from  four  to 
eight  dollars  a  barrel  wholesale;  ami  I  have 
known  them  to  be  as  high  as  fourteen  dollars. 
No  fruit  is  so  sure  to  yield  a  crop  as  quinces  if 


find  neighbors  are  more  willing  to  pay  a  good 
priee  for  home-grown  seeds  when  the  quality 
is  assured.  Mauy  seemingly  small  details  of 
farm  management  pursued  intelligently  will 
lead  to  grand  results.  After  all.  intelligence 
in  every  pursuit  is  sure  to  win  the  day.  Aud 
.the  farmer  should  gather  all  the  information 
possible  to  be  obtained  if  he  hopes  to  succeed. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


ADVOCACY  OF  HORSE-RACING  AT 
AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 


I  have  noticed  the  remarks  made  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  several  times  regarding 
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they  receive  proper  attention.  Moreover,  l>e- 
tween  the  trees  a  crop  of  truck  can  bo  grown. 
My  fives  bear  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  every  year. 
The  fruit  spurs  that  have  borne  fruit  are  cut 
back  the  follow  ing  Spring,  when  they  form 
new  ones.  If  neglected,  that  wood  does  not 
form,  and  the  trees  bear  less  bountifully.  I 
also  prune  the  ends  of  all  branches  that  have 
made  new  wood  during  the  past  season,  and 
keep  the  ground  iu  good  tilth  and  I  uever  miss 
a  ert >p.  My  finest  trees  were  raised  from  suckers. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  eur 
rants  ami  goosel terries  are  all  remunerative 
crops,  and  a  small  crop  can  be  safely  devoted 
to  each.  Hoots,  t,  e  ,  carrots,  parsnips,  ruttt- 
Ltagns,  mangels  and  sugar  lioets,  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  tho  attention  on  the  poor  farm  that 
they  should.  A  few  acres  iu  roots  will  prove 
of  much  value  to  the  dairy.  Rutabagas,  inau- 
gels  and  sugar  boots  can  be  run  in  as  a  second 


horse-racing  at  agricultural  fairs,”  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  article  signed  “Clem  Auldou”  iu 
the  Rural  of  November  18th  last.  In  spite  of 
all  the  arguments  used  against  the  "speed  ring” 
at  our  agricultural  fairs,  human  nature  is  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  unless  we  have  something  to 
amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  admire, 
three- fourths  of  our  county  agricultural  fairs 
would  be  a  failure  anil  a  financial  fizzle.  For 
example,  in  (lie  county  where  I  live  our  an¬ 
nual  agricultural  fair  was  a  complete  success 
iu  1880.  The  fair  runs  four  days;  the  first,  or 
opening  day,  the  attendance  is  generally  slack, 
but  during  the  other  three  days  in  1880,  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  very  large,  and  all  on  the 
grounds  seemed  to  he  enjoying  themselves 
thoroughly.  At  that  year’s  fair  wo  had  a  riue 
race  programme,  with  quite  a  large  number 
of  extra-good  trotters.  After  one  o’clock  the 
racing  was  kept  up  with  little,  loss  of  time  Le- 


tween  the  races,  and  owing  to  the  interest'  ta¬ 
ken  in  these  contests  the  grand  stand  was  full 
to  its  utmost  capacity  every  day,  at  10  cents 
per  head,  which  netted  the  association  quite  a 
snug  sum  towards  defraying  expenses. 

Like  all  other  communities,  of  course,  we 
had  some  sore- heads  among  the — I  am  sorry 
to  say — agricultural  people:  a  few  who  were 
strictly  “formers”  ami  came  there  for  business 
and  wanted  no  fun.  These  men  raisod  such  a 
hubbub  that  the  association  decided  to  have  a 
strictly  agricultural  exhibition  the  next  year, 
1881.  They  had  it— horse-racing  was  almost 
ignored,  the  prizes  of  $10  to  $80  did  uot  even 
attract  scrub  ponies  to  enter.  People  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  grounds  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  got  disgusted  at  the  tameness  of  the 
thing  generally.  They  had  no  place  to  take  a 
good  rest,  where  they  would  be  interested  and 
amused  while  sitting  down,  as  they  would 
have  been  had  there  been  attraction  enough 
to  induce  them  to  pay  10  cents  at  the  grand 
stand,  which  sum  was  still  charged  to  enter 
there,  and,  finally,  they  went  away.  The  fair 
was  a  complete  failure  in  almost  every  respect, 
aud  the  association  was  not  able  to  pay  up  the 
premiums  for  lack  of  funds.  It  was  several 
hundred  dollars  short,  in  fact. 

For  a  long  time  afterwards  there  was  not  a 
township  one  visited  where  remarks  regarding 
the  big  fizzle  the  “County  Fair”  was,  could  not 
be  heard.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  outcome  to  what 
farmers  called  so  loudly  for  the  previous  year, 
viz.;  a  strictly  agricultural  fair — a  farmers’ 
fair.  There  were  plenty  of  fine  stock,  lots  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  wonderful  speci¬ 
mens  of  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits;  yet  the 
fair  was  a  failure,  and  financial  disaster  the 
result.  The  secret,  dear  Rural,  was  simply 
that  there  was  nothing  to  hold  the  people,  or 
in  fact  bring  them  there  at  all;  this  applies 
at  least  to  a  large  percentage.  There  was 
uothing  to  amuse  the  mind.  Every  farmer’s 
wife  and  daughter  and  son,  as  well  as  uncles, 
aunts  and  cousins,  had  been  looking  at  and 
feeding  fat  cows,  hogs  and  sheep  all  their 
lives — fiue-  stock  at  that.  They  did  not  care  to 
spend  more  than  an  hour  or  two  walking 
round  looking  at  these  things;  they  were 
familiar  with  them  all,  as  well  as  with  the 
implements,  and  as  far  as  the  produce  went, 
oue  could  have  heard  more  than  one  remark 
made  by  many  a  comely  matron  and  maid, 
"Why  we  have  bigger  potatoes,  turnips,  etc., 
at  home,  aud  father  did  not  think  them  good 
enough  to  be  sent  in.”  This  walking  around 
inspecting  was  a  tiresome  thing,  and  they  soon 
left.  Others  who  had  not  been  at  the  fair 
heard  it  was  a  slow  thing  from  those  who  had 
gone,  anti  staid  at  home. 

So  our  fair  of  1881  became  a  failure.  See¬ 
ing  the  cause  and  effect  in  1881,  the  association 
last  year  changed  its  tactics  and  put  in  a  good 
horse- racing  programme,  with  moderately 
goixl  prizes,  and  although  the  exhibition  of 
stock  ilid  not  equal  that  during  the  fairs  of 
the  two  previous  years  the  show  was  finan¬ 
cially  a  success,  so  much  so  as  not  only  to 
enable  the  association  to  pay  every  dollar  for 
1883,  but,  there  was  enough  left  over  to  pay 
off  all  the  previous  year’s  indebtedness.  All 
the  arguments  in  the  world  will  not  contro¬ 
vert  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  people  go  to  the 
agricultural  fail's  to  bo  amused,  and  hundreds 
go  ceery  day  that  were  mere  the  day  before, 
for  amusement.  A  few  hours’  walking  round 
in  one  forenoon  enables  visitors  to  see  all  the 
fine  stock,  line  and  new  implements,  splendid 
produce,  etc.,  etc.,  aud  they  do  uot  care  to  see 
these  things  again  aud  again.  What,  then, 
brings  t  he  same  people  there  every  nay  •  They 
Come  simply  for  amusement,  and  if  that  is 
not  furnished  they  stay  at  home,  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  hurt  of  the  association.  The  entrance 
money  does  not  come  in  and  the  “Grand 
Stand”  as  au  investment  to  pay  dividends  is  a 
dead  loss.  Therefore,  human  nature  being 
human  nature,  there  must  Ik*  something  to 
attract  and  amuse;  something  to  draw  a 
crowd  of  humans  mo!  to  hold  them;  and  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre*  uothing 
will  draw  as  big  a  crowd,  ready  to  pay  an 
entrance  fee,  and  keep  them  interested  and 
amused  for  how's  at  a  time  like  horse-racing. 
All  of  which,  summed  up.  means  that  the 
average  county  agricultural  fair  without 
“horse-racing”  will  generally  be  a  financial 
failure  to  the  association,  and  a  fruitful 
source  of  discontent  regarding  the  fair  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  people.  Farmer. 

[Remarks.— Tin*  R,  N.  Y.,  from  first  to  last, 
has  had  more  to  say  against  horse-racing,  etc. 
at  agricultural  fairs  than  all  other  papers  put 
together.  Wo  are  always  glad — indeed  we 
deem  it  onr  duty — to  give  both  sides  of  all 
questions.  It  is  our  own  belief,  however,  that 
if  agricultural  fairs  are  as  dependent  upon 
horse-raciug  for  their  success  as  our  friend 
makes  it  appear,  they  had  better  be  entirely 
abolished.  If  the  agricultural  fair  needs  aids 
there  are  scores  of  innocent  aud  attractive 
amusements  which  might  l>e  introduced  which 
would  prove  fully  as  fasciuatiug  as  horse- 
raciug  and  other  actual  or  incipient  forms  of 
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gambling — such,  for  example,  as  fine  music, 
dancing,  innocent  games  and  the  like.  The 
fact  is  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  horso-raemg  and  agricultural  fairs,  and 
those  who  support  the  Comer  can  well  be 
spared  from  the  latter.  It  is  better  that  the 
fair  should  not  pay  its  expenses  or  that  it 
should  be  given  up  entirely  than  that  it  should 
owe  its  success  to  displays  so  insidious  and 
pernicious  in  their  influences. — Eds.] 


SU'jcIjilccJurc, 


AN  ECONOMICAL.  BARN. 


I  submit  the  plan  of  a  barn,  (Figs.  337,  338, 
and  339,  which  I  think  has  some  advantages 
over  those  I  have  seen  in  the  Rural.  In  the 
first  place  as  regards  bight  ,  there  is  more  room 
at  less  cost,  and  it  is  better  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  horse-fork.  In  width  also  there  is 
an  advantage,  as  it  permits  the  load  to  be 
drawn  nearer  the  center  of  the  barn.  Placing 
the  purlin  post  one-fourtli  the  width  of  the 
barn  brings  the  plate  nearer  the  center  of  the 
roof  and  less  in  the  way  in  unloading.  There 
is  a  piece  of  plank  3x0  between  the  rafters  as 
a  ridge-pole,  with  holes  in  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  the  pulley  for  the  horse-fork.  The 
roof  is  of  good  pine  lumber  laid  in  paint  and 
well  painted  when  laid,  and  if  kept  painted  it 
will  last  a  lifetime.  The  rafters  are  3x0  inches, 
put  on  six  feet  apart.  Those  in  the  first  tier 
are  14  feet  long;  those  in  the  second,  10  feet 
long,  crossed  with  3x4  inch  beams  let  in  three 
feet  apart  to  receive  the  flooring.  A  harness 
room  I  think  quite  as  necessary  as  a  granary 
and  here  we  have  both.  The  bairn  is  34x40 
feet,  the  19  feet  posts  requiring  30  feet  boards 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  sill.  The  gambrel 
roof  gives  more  room,  and  there  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  laying  such  a  roof,  as  two  lengths  can 
be  used  without  splicing.  It  requires  a  “prick’’ 
post  on  each  side  of  stable,  and  granary  doors 
hung  on  rollers.  The  ham  will  take  17,700 
feet  of  lumber,  including  931  feet  linear  hewed 
timber  reduced  to  inch  measure.  The  bill 
averages  here  $14  per  thousand,  and  the  whole 
cost  of  the  barn  was  $450.  O.  P.  Brown. 

Otsego  Co.,  Mich. 


A  CHEAP  BARN. 


At  Fig.340-l,is  a  plan  of  a  barn  T  built  last  Fall. 
It  is  33x40  feet  and  Hi  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sill  to  the  top  of  the  plate.  I  have  an 
underground  stable  of  the  same  size,  14  feet 
of  the  length  being  used  as  a  horse  stable,  and 
14  feet  as  a  cow  stable,  leaving  13  teet  for  a 
corn-crib  and  feed  room.  The  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  work  was  £050,  including  the  outlay 
for  everything  except,  painting.  Here  are  the 
materials  used  in  its  construction ; 

Siding . 8,904 

Shingles .  1,300 

Brick . 12,600 

Lime . . .  50  bushels 

Lumber  (hunl) .  500  feet. 

Randolph  Co.,  Ind.  Will.  Abbott. 


Vftmtmnj. 


MUSTARD  SEED  FOR  A  COLD. 


I  have  been  informed  some  time  since  forty 
horses  were  shot  not  far  from  here  on  the  suit- 
position  they  had  the  glanders.  So  soon  as  a 
horse  shows  signs  of  a  cold  or  begins  to  run  at 
the  nose,  “shoot,  him  at  once,”  is  said  to  be  the 
order.  I  say  remove  him  to  a  clean  stable; 
give  him  all  the  black  Kentucky  mustard  seed 
he  will  hear — say  a  gill  at  a  dose  three  times  a 
day — and  if  possible  get  a  lump  of  asafo'Lida 
as  large  as  a  cornmou  white  walnut  down  him 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  dissolving  it  in  hot 
water  and  mixing  the  solution  with  hot  water 
and  molasses;  then  administer  it  the  ordinary 
way.  This  simple  remedy  has  saved  me  two 
valuable  horses  in  time  past.  If  this  simple 
recipe  should  be  the  means  of  living  any  poor 
man’s  horse  or  of  benefiting  the  human  race 
in  any  way,  1  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 
I  have  tried  the  mustard  seed  witli  horses  and 
cattle  100  times  and  always  with  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  w.  E.  M. 

[The  recipe  may  bo  good  In  case  of  cold,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  will  be  of  any  avail  in  ease 
of  glanders.  Once  the  existence  of  this  terri¬ 
ble  malady  is  determined  by  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinarian,  tin-  infected  animal  should  bo  in¬ 
stantly  shot  and  the  carcass  buried.  A  proper 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  other  horses,  mules 
and  asses  of  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  for 
the  human  lieings  that  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  sufferer,  demands  this. — Eds.] 


(L\)t  Sunnc-i)t'rt). 

RAISING  PIGS. 

COL.  F.  D  CURTIS. 

The  following  letter  on  swine,  Interesting 
on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  location 
and  the  important  questions  it  contains,  lias 
been  sent  to  me  to  answer  through  the  Rural. 

Cot,.  K.  D.  Curt  is.  Fargo,  D.  T. 

Dear  8m:  I  have  been  mueh  Interested  for  the  pas 


year  In  reading  In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  your  ar 
leles  on  the  management  of  pigs,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  questions  uouneeted  with  business  that  the 
I  have  not  seen  mentioned  by  you  or  any  one  else, 
that  I  would  like  some  Information  upon.  1  have  22 
brood  sows.  111  of  which  are  with  pig,  and  three  of 
them  have  had  pigs  within  a  week— one  12,  one  eight 
and  the  other  seven;  and  nil  are  doing  well.  Willi 
the  exception  of  my  sows  with  litters  -  which  I  feed 
liberally  with  bran,  shorts  or  ground  Teed— they  have 
nothing  the  year  round  except  refuge  from  the  hotels, 
which  I  have  to  haul  six  miles,  and  grass  In  Summer. 

1.  “Will  hogs  eat  either  corn  fodder,  hay  or 
straw  chaffed,  steamed  and  mixed  with  bran 
or  shorts?  I  tried  them  last  Fall  with  corn 
fodder,  cut  fine,  wet  and  mixed  with  bran  but 
not  steamed  and  they  would  not  touch  it.” 

A  Ng.— By  chaffed  is  meant  cut,  line,  Pigs  will 
eat  corn  fodder,  sorghum  and  clover  or  grass, 
when  green,  provided,  they  do  not  have  an 
abundance  of  other  food.  In  the  W  inter  they 
will  cat  bright,  green  clover  hay  when  hungry. 
They  would  no  doubt  eat  ensilage  under  similar 
conditions.  They  would  probably  eat  clover 
hay  chaffed  and  steamed  if  the  clover  had 
not  been  allowed  to  get  too  ripe.  It  should  he 
cut  while  in  blossom,  to  be  utilized  in  this  way. 
Aside  from  this  I  do  not  think  that,  any  other 


kind  of  fodder  could  be  made  palatable  for 
pigs  after  it  bad  become  thoroughly  dried  and 
cured,  which  would  bo  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  it. 

3.  Heretofore  I  have  managed  to  have  my 
pigs  come  in  April  and  May,  and  only  one 
litter  a  yeur.  Will  it  pay  with  a  warm  and 
well  lighted  brick  basement,  to  keep  them  in 
or  lot  them  have  two  litters  a  year  ? 

Ans. — It  certainly  will,  with  such  favorable 
conditions.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  first 
litters  in  March  and  April,  in  order  to  get  the 


second  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  after  the  pigs  are  w'eaned  for 
the  sows  to  have  a  sce<  >nd  litter.  They  are  often 
in  heat  a  few  days  after  the  pigs  are  born  and 
are  liable  to  lie  so  any  time  while  suckling.  If 
this  condition  is  taken  advantage  of,  the  sec¬ 
ond  litter  may  be  obtained  at  a  correspond 
ingly  earlier  date.  Where  there  is  a  good 
market  for  Autumn  pigs  I  always  consider 
such  pigs  to  be  more  profitable,  accordingly, 
than  those  born  in  the  Spring,  as  food  suitable 
for  the  sow's  is  alw  ays  plentiful  at  this  season, 
and  the  cost  of  raising  the  pigs  is  not  Half  as 


much,  and  it  is  no  detriment  to  the  sow  to  bear 
them  if  site  is  well  fed. 


3.  Would  it  tend  to  strengthen  the  pigs  any, 
or  make  them  grow  faster,  to  feed  the  old  sow 
bone  meal  while  nursing  them  ?  If  so  how 
often  and  how  much  at  u  time  ?” 

Ank. — In  the  Spring  after  a  Winter’*  con¬ 
finement  and  feeding  on  solid  food,  bone  meal, 
sulphur,  charcoal,  salt,  uud  roots  are  healthful 
and  keep  Up  the  apjietite  and  keep  the  stomach 
in  good  condition.  The  animals  should  bo  al¬ 
lowed  to  follow  t  heir  instincts  in  regard  to  these 
allowances  which  should  be  placed  within 
their  reach  for  them  to  help  themselves.  As 
there  is  no  more  material  or  better  food  for 
producing  healthy  and  vigorous  pigs  than 
grass  or  clover  pastures,  these  things  are  not 
so  necessary  at  this  season,  but  during  the 
period  of  sucklings  they  will  bo  advantageous. 

4.  I  would  like  to  save  the  urine  from  my 
hogs  if  possible.  Could  it  be  done  by  laying  a 
three  or  four-inch  drain  tile  down  the  center 
on  one  side  of  the  pens  !  Say  put.  the  tile  six 
inches  deep  at  one  end  and  give  it  a  full  of  half 


an  inch  to  the  foot  for  40  feet,  opening  into  a 
cemented  manure  cellar  ? 

Ans,— I  should  prefer  a  tight  floor  of  match¬ 
ed  pine  plunk  and  run  the  urine  with  the  other 
excrement,  into  a  bed  of  muck,  leaves  or  other 
litter  in  the  rear  of  thepens,  where  it  would  be 
absorbed.  A  tile  drain  would  be  clogged  fre¬ 
quently,  unless  strainers  were  placed  in  the 
pens  at  the  inlets  into  it.  A  tight,  wooden 
trunk  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  tile  would 
be  preferable,  and  would  lust  a  great  many 
years  under  ground. 


5.  My  pigs  are  pure  Berkshire.  Can  I  make 
heavier  hogs  by  crossing  them  with  Chester- 
White,  Poland-Cliina  or  any  other  breed  ? 

Ans. — Yes  !  you  can  increase  the  size  at,  ma¬ 
turity  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
pigs  in  proportion,  by  crossing  with  Chester- 
White,  Poland-China,  Rod  Berkshire  or  Du  roc. 

t  will  add  dial  ni.v  uIrx  bid  fair  to  be  tht*  srnKiii 
the  most  profitable,  crop  of  the  farm.  Last  season  I 
bail  no  convenient  place  to  keep  them,  so  1  sob!  Hum 
as  fast  as  weaned  at  $!)  u  head,  and  could  have  sold 
a  | ureal  nutuy  more  than  I  did  ir  I  had  had  them. 
After  this  season  I  shall  fatten  utul  kill  all  I  raise, 
puttiuK  them  Into  hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  bead- 
cheese,  snuHitRc,  etc.,  and  savins  all  the  refuse  for 
manure.  Dressed  IiOks  ure  always  worth  at  least 
eight  or  nine  cents  in  the  Kargoimirkel.aud  In  Spring 
and  Fall  I  can  get  tl)  to  Vi'/t.  That  Is  better  that)  rais¬ 
ing  wheat  at  K5  cents,  Isn't  It?  I  have  found  it  so. 
have  seeded  down  .|0  neres  to  clover  this  Spring  for 
the  special  benefit  of  my  pigs.  e.  b.  c. 


Pxmi  o  Lord  c  al  . 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  FRUITS,  ETC., 

IN  OREGON. 

Here  is  some  of  my  experience  with  fruits 
in  this  far  Western  country:  Among  grapes 
Worden,  Isabella,  Martha  and  Agawam  all 
do  splendidly  with  me.  Muxntuwuey  is  too 
late  some  seasons.  Concord  and  Worden  are 
the  least  vigorous  of  any,  and  the  Mission 
Grapes  the  most  vigorous.  All  are  healthy. 
In  strawberries,  nil  tilings  considered,  my 
preference  is  in  the  order  named — Captain 
Jack,  Wilson,  Jucunda,  and,  last  of  all,  Slnirp- 
less;  but  this  is  the  best  in  qualily,  to  my  taste 
Next  to  the  Evergreen  Blackberry  stands  the 
New  Rochelle  Raspberry  in  productiveness.  I 
have  four  bushes,  and  think  a  very  moderate 
estimate  would  be  one  bushel  lust  season. 
Davidson’s  Thornless,  Gregg  and  Mammoth 
Cluster  do  well,  but  the  latter  is  defective  in 
berry  on  some  bushes.  There  seems  to  lie  a 
desire  here  to  have  the  Evergreen  Blackberry. 
It  is  slow  of  growth  for  two  or  three  ycurs, 
but  it  obtains  vigor  in  age,  and  when  seven  or 
eght  years  old,  alter  having  been  well  mud 
for,  one  vine  w  ill  produce  two  or  three  bush¬ 
els  of  fruit.  It  is  u  trailing  vine,  and  needs 
a  frame  to  run  over.  It  increases  from  the 
tips.  It  is  hardy  and  healthy  here.  Among 
melons,  I).  M.  Ferry’s  are  heat.  The  Cuban 
Queen  the  Rural  sent,  me  Is  more  vigorous 
and  productive,  but  it  is  too  solid  and  stringy. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  soil :  it  is  sweet 
enough.  The  Belle  and  Grange  potatoes  grow 
too  prongy  with  me,  but  the  latter  was  very 
good  in  quality.  Mammoth  Pearl  does  first- 
rate.  Of  those  that  uo  well  ou  my  ground 
(upland)  Compton’s  Surprise  is  the  best  iu 
quality  mid  keeping  properties. 

Josephine  Co.,  Oregon.  Orr  Brown. 


£1 Ptmllnj  J)furir. 

MY  GRIEVANCES. 


I  come  to  the  dear  Rural  to  pour  my  grievan¬ 
ces  into  its  sympathetic  columns.  This  Spring 
I  started  out  writh  the  determination  that  I 
would  not  stop  until  1  had  hatched  300  chick¬ 
ens.  So,  early  in  March  I  set  eight  hens — six 
of  them  on  the  eggs  of  our  own  hens  and  two 
ou  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  that  1  bought,  paying 
at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  setting.  One  hen  left 
her  nest,  after  she  had  been  sitting  a  little  over 
two  weeks,  and  her  departure  w  as  uot  discov¬ 
ered  until  the  eggs  w  ere  thoroughly  cold.  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  unsteadiness, 
as  she  was  one  of  my  best  sitters;  but  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  nest  I  found  it  was  literally  alive 
with  lice.  The  other  hen  was  sitting  in  a 
coop  ou  the  ground,  and  she  was  “broken  up” 
by  that  abomination  of  all  farms,  a.  pet.  pig. 
Not  discouraged  with  this,  however,  I  bought 
another  setting,  and  ray  success  with  these 
remaius  to  be  seen,  as  they  do  not  hatch  until 
next  week.  One  thing  J  know  is  that  t  he  hen 
is  safe  from  the  pig,  as  I  set  her  in  an  old 
sleigh  in  a  loft  above  the  itay  mow.  Owing 
to  the  cold  weather  and  the  infertility  of  the 
eggs ^  only  got  31  chickens  from  the  other  six 
hens.  I  kept  on  setting  and  hatching  until  at 
one  time  I  had  180  young  chickens.  One 
morning  I  found  some  little  ones  dead  in  the 
coop,  and  on  examining  them  I  found  them 
just  covered  with  lice— not  the  sniull  kiud, 
but  great,  big  ones— a  great  deal  bigger  than 
a  common  red  ant.  1  found  all  the  rest  in 
the  same  condition,  and  1  didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  I  searched  nil  the  papers  for  a  remedy, 
and  at  last,  found  nn  article  in  the  Farm 
Journal  which  said  to  grease  the  chickens 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphur,  coal-oil  and  lard.  1  tried  it  and  it 
killed  the  lice;  but  it  killed  the  chickens  too. 
[You  put  too  much  of  it  mi.  Eds.]  Next 
morning  I  found  15  dead  in  one  nest.  They 
kept  ou  dying  until  1  lost  about  50.  The  lmlf- 
grown  ones  it  didn’t  hurt,  but  it  killed  all  the 
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little  ones.  They  had  the  run  of  the  orchard 
where  there  was  a  lot  of  half-grown  pigs  that 
had  never  bothered  the  chickens  before;  but  I 
suppose  they  picked  up  somo  that  died  during 
the  day,  and  thus  was  developed  a  taste  for 
live  ones,  and,  almost  before  I  knew  it,  they 
had  eaten  up  all  that  were  loft.  1  wax  so  dis¬ 
couraged  that  I  did  not  know  whether  to  keep 
on  sotting  or  give  up,  and  say  that  this  kind 
of  chicken  raising  does  not  pay.  M.  W. 

[You  would  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
within  (he  truth  in  saying  so.  What  the 
sufferer  calls  a  “grievance”  or  “misfortune,” 
however,  other  people  would  often  be  justified 
in  calling  a  blunder  due  to  carelessness,  igno¬ 
rance,  or  mismanagement.  Tho  very  best 
thing  our  friend  can  do  is  to  fatten  every  fowl 
on  the  place,  as  far  as  may  bo,  and  then  send 
them  to  market.  C !  ivo  the  premises  a  t  horough 
scouring:  then  whitewash  every  part  and  pour 
kerosene  in  every  crevice,  nest  and  upon  every 
parch.  Then  you  can  raise  chickens.  -Ens.]j 


A  R IDGER  AND  ROLLER  FOR  TOBACCO 
GROUND. 


With  tho  view  of  saving  a  part  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense  in  preparing  tobacco 
ground,  I  have  attached  n  light  roller  to  the 
cultivator  that  1  use  for  ridging  the  soil.  I 
have  used  this  attachment  (Fig.  342)  for  four 
years,  and  find  that  it  answers  the  purpose 
admirably.  It  has  several  advantages  over 
the  separate  roller  generally  used  for  this 
purpose:  As  it  rolls  and  ridges  the  ground 
at  the  same  time,  it  saves  going  over  the 
ground  once,  and  so  expedites  the  work.  As 
every  tobacco  -grower  knows,  the  prospect  of 
a  shower  suddenly  appealing,  sometimes 
makes  it  of  great  importance  to  fit  a  a  portion 
of  the  ground  for  sotting  in  the  shortest  pas. 
sible  time.  In  such  cases,  this  device  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable;  it  also  saves  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  roller.  The  tool  com¬ 
monly  used  for  this  work  costs  $12  or  $15 
while  the  one  1  use  can  be  made  for  about  $3. 
This  device  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  made 
of  boards.  The  staves — if  such  they  may  bo 
called  are  narrow  strips,  beveled  at.  the  edges 
to  make  a  tight  joint,  and  nailed  to  the  heads. 
The  nails  are  then  “set,”  in,  and  the  pieces 
dressed  down  with  n  plane  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  cylinder.  Tho  roller  is  IS  inches 
long,  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  two 
markers  on  its  circumference  for  spacing  tho 
plants  in  the  row.  This  roller  spaces  the 
plants  about  20  inches  apart.  A  roller  13 
inches  iu  diameter  makes  t  he  marks  about  22 
inches  apart,  nud  one  11  iuehes  in  diameter, 
about  18  inches  apart,.  The  spaces  marked  are 
always  a  little  wider  than  the  distance  meas¬ 
ures  on  tho  roller,  us  the  latter  invariably 
slips  a  little  while  turning. 

I  use  a  three-tooth  thill  cultivator  for  ridg- 
iug  tobacco  ground.  As  appears  from  the 
drawing  (Fig.  842)  the  method  of  attaching 
the  roller  is  very  simple.  The  frame  of  the 
roller  is  not  fastened  rigidly  to  that  of  the 
cultivator,  otherwise  the  roller  would  not 
accommodate  itself  to  uneven  ground.  The 
bolt  that  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
cross-piece  just  forward  of  the  roller,  fits 
loosely,  nud  is  six  or  eight  inches  long,  so  as 
to  allow  the  roller  frames  to  rise  and  fall.  Two 
pieces  of  shoot, -iron  are  tacked  on  the  inside  of 
the  piece  that  forms  the  rear  cud  of  the  roller 
frame,  and  are  bent  so  that  they  just  touch 
the  roller  to  act  ns  scrapers.  These  pieces  are 
four  inches  "  ide  and  eight  inches  long;  and 
oue  is  tacked  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the 
i  oiler,  so  that  the  markers  may  pass  between 
them.  Tho  roller  is  covered  outside  with  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet-iron.  The  earth  sticks  to  it 
very  little  when  it,  is  dry  enough  to  work.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  lengthen  out  the  thills  at 
tho  rear  end  of  the  cultivator,  about  two  foot, 
for  convenience  in  walking  behind  it.  W  it,h 
a  very  titt  le  changing  of  the  frame,  this  roller 
could  be  attached  to  the  other  forms  of  culti¬ 
vator  that  are  used  for  ridging  tobacco 
ground.  “Ei.m.” 


ittbccUoncovis. 

TO  REMOVE  WARTS. 


In  the  Rural  of  May  5  some  information  is 
given  about  warts,  but  a  better  way  to  remove 
them  than  any  mentioned  there  is,  I  think,  to 
drop  a  little  strong  vinegar  on  the  wort,  and 
while  it,  is  wet  put  on  it  as  much  common 
cooking  soda  as  it  will  hold,  lotting  it  remain 
for  ten  minutes,  repeating  this  at  least  twice 
daily.  In  a  lew  days  the  wart  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  only  a  tiny  white  spot.  This 
treatment  "’ill  generally  remove  corns  also,  m  fl 


Canned  Acme  Tomatoes. 

Reading  what  the  Rural  has  to  say  about, 
the  rotting  of  the  Acme  tomato  leadR  me  to 
write  that  we  have  just  opened  the  last  jar  of 
canned  Acmes.  They  are  as  good  as  the  first. 
My  wife  says  she  has  heretofore  had  trouble  in 
keeping  canned  tomatoes,  though  handled  the 
same  as  the  Acmes.  Wm.  H.  Coleman. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May  23. 

- 

Brief  Agricultural  Recipes. 

To  save  the  grapes  from  Rose  Bugs,  lay  the 
vines  on  the  ground  among  the  grass  and 


weeds  when  the  bugs  come,  and  leave  them 
down  until  the  posts  depart,  which  will  be 
in  about  two  weeks.  Then  tie  up  again. 

To  save  the  corn  from  the  crows,  before  the 
corn  is  up  put  up  common  wrapping  twine 
upon  stakes  eight  to  twelve  feet  high  in  the 
Held,  about  one  ball  to  five  acres. 

To  prevent  cuttle  from  haying  grubs  in  their 
backs,  do  not  let  them  have  a  wood’s  range 
to  pasture  iu ;  but  keep  them  in  open  fields. 

To  prevent  fence  posts  from  being  heaved 
out  by  frosts,  let  the  lower  board  rest  close  on 
the  ground,  so  the  wind  cannot  blow  under 
and  freeze  the  hardest  there. 


A  Ridger  and 

To  have  fence  posts  lost,  set  them  top  end 
down. 

To  kill  Golden-Rod  or  Yellow-Top  weeds, 
mow  them  close  between  June  28  and  July  4. 

To  bring  up  worn-out  land,  seed  well  and 
often  and  never  pasture  or  cut  off  the  Fall 
or  after-growth. 

To  lessen  tho  Liability  of  wheat  to  heave 
out,  plow  very  early  so  the  ground  will  settle 
boforo  seeding.  I.  m.  r. 


CURE  FOR  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Dissolve  alum  iu  water  and  give  it  to  them 
to  drink,  or  wet  ground  feed  with  it  for  them. 
It  is  a  certain  cure.  One  of  my  neighlmrs 
had  a  fine  flock  of  i’lymouth  Rooks  and  lost 
nearly  all  of  them  before  l  told  him  of  this 
remedy.  When  ho  commenced  giving  it  to 
his  fowls  they  stopped  (lying.  I  have  used  it 
for  several  years. 


Combatting  Potato  Beetles. 

Hero  is  my  plan  of  cambatting  these  pests : — 
I  generally  put  on  about  two  Rigs  of  potato 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  to  keep  away  the  worms 


and  also  help  the  crop.  Then  I  take  two  pieces 
of  tho  bag  about  20  inches  square;  into  these 
I  put  London-purple  and  piaster— the  usual 
quantities.  With  one  id  each  hand  I  can  take 
two  rows  at  a  time  and  put  on  the  insecticide 
quicker  and  nearer  the  spot  where  “  it  will  do 
the  most  good”  than  by  any  plan  I  have  tried, 

Warren  Vrekland. 

- - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Michigan  Horticultural  Society  Re¬ 
port  for  1882,  Chas,  W.  Garfield,  Secretary, 
Grand  Rapids.  An  excellent  report.  Its 
pages,  459  in  number,  contain  a  fund 


Elevation  View.— Fig.  341. 
of  valuable  information.  The  “Secretary’s 
Portfolio”  is  a  most  interesting  department  of 
this  volume,  consisting  of  over  200  articles 
glenuod  from  periodicals,  books,  letters  and 
conversations,  rich  in  valuable  suggestions  re. 
garding  horticultural  work. 

The  Oxygen  Manual,  by  F.  L.  Peiro,  M 
D.,  Published  by  the  American  Oxygen  Co., 
80  and  85  Madison  St,,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  pamph¬ 
let  of  90  pages. 

A  BOOK  About  Roses,  by  S.  Reynolds 
Hole;  William  O.  Gottsberger,  publisher,  11 
Murray  St,,  New  York;  326 pages.  The  writer 
of  this  book  is  evidently  an  enthusiastic  lover 


of  those  flowers  about  which  he  has  written  iu 
such  an  interesting  and  fervid  manner.  The 
truth  of  the  first  sentence  within  its  pages  is 
so  evident  that  we  quote  it:  “He  who  would 
have  beautiful  roses  in  his  garden  must  have 
beautiful  roses  in  his  heart.” 

M.  A  J.  Rumkly,  La  Porte,  Ind.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  celebrated  Riunely  Portable 
and  Traction  Engines  and  Separators. 

Ant.  Roozkn  &  Son,  Uverveen,  near  Haar¬ 
lem,  Holland.  United  States  agent,  J.  De- 
Veer,  318  Broadway,  New  York.  Catalogue  of 
choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Iris,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Lilies,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Amaryl¬ 
lis,  Gladioli  and  other  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs 
and  many  other  plants  and  roots.  Orders  for 
all  bulbs  for  Fall  planting  should  l>e  sent  to 
the  American  agent  not  later  than  July  15,  so 
that  they  may  be  forwarded  in  time.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  our  readers.  No  payment  re¬ 
quired  until  goods  are  received.  Small  orders 
tilled  with  as  much  care  as  large  ones. 

Grasses,  Meadow*  and  Pastures— Sorghum 
and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  by  J  .  B.  Kil lo¬ 
ll  row,  A.  M.,  Pli.  D.— 136  pages.  Albert  B. 
Tavel,  Nashville,  Tonn. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O.  A  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  machines  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  firm.  Special  attention  L 


called  to  their  new  independent  Lateral 
Stacker— a  marked  improvement  over  the  ex 
pensive  devices  of  several  years  ago.  The 
new  Massillon  Thrasher  with  “Kicker”  at¬ 
tachment;  Patent  Swinging  Stacker,  Saw 
Mills;  New  Pallem  Six  Horae  Engine,  Im¬ 
proved  Horse-steering  Traction  Engine,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  fully  described  and  illustrated. 
Free  to  Rural  applicants  applying  as  above. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynes¬ 
boro.  Pa.  A  manual  on  Evaporating  Fruit, 
48  jiages.  Sent  free. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  England. 
New  and  general  plant  catalogue  for  1883,  well 
illustrated;  140  pages. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  The 
Eighth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1882 — 250  pages. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawks,  Bart  ,  L,  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S- 
An  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Action  of  Ma¬ 
nures,  27  pages.  Published  by  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Clayton  St.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Eng¬ 
land. 


A  Snake  Story. — The  best  Jersey’ cow  of  a 
writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Times,  a  very  quiet,  petted 
animal,  and  a  remarkably  steady  and  even 
milker,  came  home  a  short  time  ago  for  three 
afternoons  consecutively  with  less  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  milk.  This  caused  inquiry 
and  a  watch  was  kept  upon  the  cow.  The 
cause  was  only  discovered  by  an  accident. 
The  cow  was  lying  down  in  somewhat  deep 
grass  and  near  a  row  of  pear  trees  on  one  side 
of  the  fence,  when  examining  the  pear  blos¬ 
soms  and  casually  looking  over  to  where  the 
cow  was  lying,  a  large  black-snake  was  seen 
quietly  sucking  the  cow,  which  seemed  quite 
oblivious  of  tho  liberty  taken  with  her.  The 
snake  was  soon  hunted  down  and  killed,  and 
was  49  inches  long  and  7\{  inches  round  at 
the  largest  part.  It  was  perfectly  gorged  with 
milk. 


Extraordinary  Butter  Records.— Mr. 
Richard  Goodman,  Jr.,  Lenox,  Mass.,  demon¬ 
strates,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  the 
quantity  of  expensive  feed  back  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  butter  records  is  worth  more  than  the 

product — “besides  spoiling  the  cow." . 

A  friend,  whose  name,  if  mentioned,  would 
be  generally  recognized  as  that  of  a  man  es¬ 
pecially  well-informed  in  live-stock  matters, 
incidentally  says  in  a  private  note  to  the  ac¬ 
complished  agricultural  editor  of  the  above 
journal:  “What  folly,  these  high  prices 
lately  paid  for  Jerseys!  Nearly  every  one  of 
the  groat  butter  cows  I  have  heard  from  have 
been  ruined  for  subsequent  production,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  stimulated  trial,  or  have  died 
of  milk  fever.  I  would  not  give  nearly  so  much 
for  one  of  them  as  for  a  cow  which  mude  from 
nine  to  twelve  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  on 
a  healthy  system  of  feeding:  such  cows  will 
keep  this  up  and  last  loug,  while  the  others 
are  liable  to  die  any  day.  Moreover,  it  is  cruel 
to  make  them  carry  such  enormous,  unuatural 
udders.” 


“Rot”  in  the  Dailies.— It  is  a  part  of  the 
business  of  the  daily  newspapers,  forcibly  re¬ 
marks  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  to  set  before  the 
community  the  mistakes,  vices  and  crimes  of 
men.  Who  are  the  heroes*  The  man  who  has 
beeu  convicted  of  a  murder  is  oue.  A  man 
may  have  been  a  saints,  he  may  have  spent  his 
life  in  doing  good,  without  attracting  notice, 
but  if  he  cuts  somebody's  throat  he  stands  head 
and  shoulders  higher  than  all  the  saints. 
What  he  says  is  chronicled,  men  visit  him,  la¬ 
dies  bring  flowers  to  him,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  execution  notes  are  made  of  what  he 
had  for  breakfast,  how  he  looked,  how  he 
walked  to  the  scaffold,  what  was  the  particu¬ 
lar  way  in  which  the  rope  was  put  around  his 
neck.  This  loathsome  necessity  of  justice  fills 
column  after  column,  and  men  are  found  who 
read  it.  They  do  enjoy  iniquity.  The  men 
who  read  these  details,  Mr.  Beecher  thinks,  are 
more  culpable  than  tho  men  who  collect  them. 
••• - 

The  word  “afford”  is  often  misused  by 
farmers  as  well  as  by  others.  The  Press  of 
Philadelphia  remarks  that  they  talk  about 
being  unable  to  afford  to  buy  a  good  book, 
practice  a  good  system  of  planting  or  culture, 
or  to  buy  manure  or  implements  which  they 
acknowledge  will  promote  tlieir  interests. 
They  mean  that  they  have  not  the  capital  for 
the  investment — not  that  it  cannot  be  afforded 
if  they  had  it.  The  great  millionaire  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  in  a  sense ;  he  can  afford  to  waste  or 
throw  away  money  or  money-making  chances, 
and  still  have  enough  left ;  but  the  man  of 
narrow  resource,  is  the  very  man  of  all  others 
who  can  least  afford  not  to  do  his  host  always 


Mr.  Abbot’s  Barn.  Front 


A  Cheap  Silo. — Mr.  Jameson  informs  the 
Vermont  Watchman  that  his  silo  is  12x12, 
and  a  good  frame  of  sprnce  timber  is  set  into 
a  pit  about  eight  feet  deep.  When  he  dug 
eight  feet  of  tolerably  mellow  earth  out  he 
eame  to  the  top  of  a  bed  of  clay  perfectly 
level,  aud  that  is  the  floor  of  the  silo.  No 
cement,  no  planks,  no  boards,  but  the  corn 
fodder  fell  from  the  cutter  upou  the  naked 
clay  floor,  and  when,  in  feediug,  he  came  to 
the  floor,  the  ensilage  had  kept  equally  well 
down  to  the  bottom  leaf;  on  the  under  side 
of  the  bottom  leaf  a  little  earthy  brownness 
adhered.  Compact  earth  or  clay  floor  is  good 
enough,  but  he  does  not  know  that  a  sand 
bottom  would  lie  as  good.  The  sides  of  his 
silo  between  the  studs  he  filled  with  dry  saw¬ 
dust,  between  the  saw-dust  aud  ensilage  is 
only  one  thickness  of  matched  boards  (tongued 
and  grooved  I.  As  a  pressure,  he  had  25  bar¬ 
rels  of  earth  on  the  cover,  12x12  feet  square; 
part  of  it  was  in  a  heap  ou  the  planks;  it  was 
easily  cleaned  out.  He  says  his  cattle  like 
ensilage,  and  he  has  wintered  a  large  stock 
and  has  hay  to  sell.  * 

- »♦« - 

Spare  the  Forests.— Mr.  Meehan  remarks 
that  the  Michigan  Farmer  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  bit  of  of  common  sense  in  regard 
to  the  common  newspaper  cry  of,  “Spare  the 
Forests:”  “Of  what  use  is  a  forest  if  you  do 
not  utilize  it'  It  produces  nothing,  and  pre¬ 
vents  anything  else  from  being  produced.  Cut 
it  down  and  turn  it  into  cash,  and  in  its  place 
grow  crops  that  will  feed  the  people  and  en¬ 
rich  the  grower.  If  timber  is  wanted,  grow  it 
as  you  would  any  other  crop,  aud  when  it  is 
ready  to  cut  put  it  in  market  with  as  little 
compunction  as  you  would  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Let  us  look  at  this  question  in  a  practical  way, 
and  do  away  with  such  sickly  sentimentality  ?” 


Moles.— The  inventor  who  discovers  a 
method  of  catching  moles  that  is  certain  will 
deserve  the  reward  of — a  good  conscience  at 
least.  That  is  tine  as  a  writer  in  the  N.  Y. 
Times  remarks.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  every  inventor  fortunately  and  happily 
does  not  wish  to  tax  every  other  man  for  the 
use  of  what  is  perhaps  an  accidental  discovery. 
He  does  not  for  one,  and  he  has  made  a  useful 
discovery  he  thinks.  It  is  how  to  make  a  mole 
trap  certain  in  its  operation.  There  arc  sev¬ 
eral  mole  traps  and  all  of  them  based  upon 
the  same  principle,  viz.,  a  sharp  {minted  fork 
which  is  forced  into  the  soil  by  a  strong 
spring,  or  a  weight  which  is  let  loose  by  a 
lever  that  is  raised  by  the  mole  as  it  passes 
under  it  in  its  burrow,  and  so  lifts  the  soil  aud 
the  pan  of  the  lever  with  it.  But  the  trap  is 
set,  and  set,  and  is  a  snare  only  to  the  hapless 
owner  whose  patience  is  exhausted  day  after 
day  as  he  sees  the  moles  go  olf  on  their  accus¬ 
tomed  business,  while  the  trap  won’t  go  off  at 
all.  The  trouble  the  Times  writer  thinks,  is 
in  the  pan,  which  is  always  too  narrow,  and 
when  the  soft  soil  is  raised  by  the  mole  it  is 
lifted  and  forced  on  each  side  of  the  pan;  hut 
the  pan  is  not  raised.  He  avoids  this  by  put¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  slate  or  tin,  as  large  as  cun  be 
put  between  the  prongs,  on  the  soil  under 
the  pan,  aud  when  the  mole  passes  under 
he  never  fails  to  lift  the  pan,  and  is  caught 
every  time.  He  has  caught  five  in  his  garden 
already  aud  has  not  missed  one,  and  caught  47 
last  year  in  less  than  an  acre  of  ground.  With 
this  device  any  trap  of  the  kind  is  sure,  but 
without  it  not  one  mole  in  ten  will  lie  caught. 
And  yet  this  writer  does  not  want  a  million 
dollars  for  his  invention.  The  above  is  well 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  writer  has  not 
investigated  the  matter  far  enough,  as  we 
shall  show  in  a  few  weeks.  There  is  a  trap  that 
will  catch  ’em  every  time  that  has  no  “pan” 
to  be  raised. 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


It  is  very  true,  as  the  Weekly  Press  states, 
that  fruit  culture  will  rarely  be  profitable,  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  make  it  a  study  and  make 
the  best  use  of  capital  and  intelligence.  The 
hap-hazard  and  shiftless  sort  of  growers  who 
measure  their  profits  by  the  number  of  acres 
they  put  out,  without  regard  to  manure  or 
culture,  will  soon  find  that  it  pays  but  little. . . 

Director  Sturtevant  last  year  received 
12  different  kinds  of  wheat  wliicli  were 
planted  one  kernel  in  a  place  at  one  foot  inter¬ 
vals.  He  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  “  much- vaunted  Black-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  wheat”  gave  the  smallest  percentage 
of  vegetation,  aud  the  smallest  number  that 
survived  the  Winter,  and  in  his  last  year’s 
trial  as  a  Spring  wheat  he  also  met  with 
failure.  We  can  add  a  word  as  to  this  “  much- 
vaunted”  B-b  C.  It  is  that  after  raising  it 
for  four  years  at  the  Rural  Farm  on  Long 
Island  as  a  Winter  wheat,  every  plant  has 
failed  during  the  past  season  on  the  New 
Jersey  Ex.  G rounds  of  the  Rural.  If  the 
Rural  and  Director  Sturtevant  lived  in  Col¬ 
orado,  both  might  ha  ve  reason  to  think  that 
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the  “  much- vaunted”  merits  are  real  as  does 

Prof.  Blount . . . 

“Our  vast  railroad  system,”  says  Ben  Perley 
Poore,  “by  which  individuals  control  millions, 
lias  grown  up  within  the  past  fifty  years  and 
presents  at  the  present  time  the  great  problem 
to  bo  solved  at  the  ballot  box  by  ttu>  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  railway  kings  claim  that 
they  make  Presidents,  secure  the  appointment 
of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  elect  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives,  and  control  State 
Legislatures.  The  agricultural,  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  aud  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 

country  demand  relief  and  protection . 

Do  not  he  afraid  of  overworking  a  lazy  man. 

Get  all  you  can  out.  of  him . . . 

Pro  if.  Bunn  found  a  new  race  of  currants 
iu  Russia  with  black  and  red  fruit — decidedly 

sweet — called  Ribes  Alpina . . 

Mr.  Stewart  remarks  that  a  “  belief  iu 
luck  is  the  worst  of  all  heresies.”  Men  make 
their  own  luck.  They  take  risks  knowingly, 
taking  the  chances,  and  when  they  fail  they 

blame  their  “  luck” . 

President  McCann  according  to  the  El¬ 
mira  Husbandman,  once  tried  salt  aud  ashes 
put  ou  the  hills  to  keep  cut-worms  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  plants.  The  salt  made  the  young 
corn  yellow  and  sickly  in  appearance;  it  took 
several  weeks  to  get  good  color  again:  while 
the  application  made  no  difference,  so  far  as 

cut- worms  were  concerned . 

The  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  which  con¬ 
ducts  a  sprightly  agricultural  department,  de¬ 
votes  a  paragraph  or  so  to  those  writers  who 
are  troubled  with  what  it  calls  “  Crowphobia.’’ 
It  thinks  the  time  employed  in  trying  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  race  of  crows  might  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  farm  work.  There  are 
bigger  leaks  on  most  farms  than  that  made 
by  crows,  aud  it  might  he  well  to  see  to  them 

and  give  the  crow  question  a  rest . . 

The  Action  of  Manures. — From  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “  An  Attempt  to  Explain  the 
Action  of  Manures.”  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  we 
make  a  few  notes: 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  an}'  one  who  pursues  the 
science  of  agriculture,  to  trace  the  reasons 
why  practice  has  established  such  and  such 
rotations;  and  why  certain  manures  are  used 

for  certain  crops,  and  not  for  others. . 

My  own  view  is  that  the  success  attending 
th©  use  of  phosphate  becomes  more  marked, 
the  nearer  the  sowing  of  the  seed  is  to  the 
period  when  the  active  above-ground  growth 

of  the  crop  commences . 

Rapid  growth  of  wheat  above  ground  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  desired  in  the  Autumn:  and  be¬ 
fore  it  commences  in  the  Spring,  the  roots  of 
the  wheat  should  have  spread  sufficiently  far 
underground  to  obtain  all  the  phosphate  they 

require . . . . . 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
because  turnips  are  often  grown  without  a 
direct  supply  of  nitrogen  in  manures,  they 
are  lass  dejiendeut  upou  a  supply  of  this 
substance  than  corn  crops.  If  any  farmer 
feels  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  let  him  try  to 
grow  roots  for  a  few  years  in  succession  ou 
the  sumo  laud,  using  mineral  manures  alone, 
and  removing  the  produce;  a  rapid  decline  iu 
the  crop  will  soon  convince  him  how  de¬ 
pendent  the  turnips  are  on  a  liberal  supply  of 

nitrogen  in  the  soil . . . 

At  Rothamsted,  this  is  the  fortieth  year  in 
succession  in  which  we  have  grown  wheat 
upon  the  same  land.  Our  experiments  have 
established  the  following  facts:  The  annual 
liberation  of  nitric  acid  from  soil,  together 
with  any  amount  of  this  substance,  or  am¬ 
monia,  which  the  plant  can  obtain  from  the 
air,  is  competent,  at  the  end  of  this  long 
period  of  time,  to  grow  a  crop  of  from  12  bush¬ 
els  to  13  bushels  per  acre.  We  find  that  we 
may  supply  potash,  phosphate,  or  any  other 
mauures — provided  that  they  contain  no 
nitrogen — but,  it  ls  all  iu  vain,  as  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  little  or  no  increase  in  the  crop . 

We  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
crop  stands  still  for  want  of  more  nitric  acid. 

Nbw,  without  any  change  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  by  means  of  adding  a 
sufficient  amount  ol'  nitrate  of  soda — or  nitrate 
of  lime  would  be  equally  effective — we  can 
grow  a  crop  of  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre 

every  year. . . . 

It  appears  to  me  that,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  action  of  salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrates, 
we  must  consider  tliat  their  influence  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  crop  to  which  they  are 
applied,  unless  a  second  crop  is  grown  in  the 
same  year:  and  that  the  increase  of  the  crop, 
and  that  of  the  roots  underground,  may  be 
the  sum  of  the  value.” . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois, 

Rock  Falls,  Whitesides  Co.,  June  4. — My 
thermometer  only  fell  to  28°  below  zero  last- 


Winter,  but  it  remained  at  10°  to  15u  below 
for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time,  and  I  think 
it  was  this  continued  cold  weather  that  proved 
so  destructive  in  this  vicinity.  Most  of  the 
apple  trees  are  either  dead  or  so  badly  injured 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  recover.  Rear, 
peach,  quince  ami  chestnut  trees  are  in 
the  same  condition;  so  are  grapes.  Cherries 
and  blackberries  are  not  killed,  hut  will  bear 
no  fruit.  Miner’s  Prolific  is  the  only  variety 
of  strawberry  which  seemed  to  be  winter- 
killed,  and  none  wore  covered.  I  have  seen 
no  raspberries  which  I  thought  were  killed  by 
the  Winter,  but  the  Black  caps  (except  the 
Gregg),  and  Philadelphia  and  Reliance  were 
so  much  diseased  that  they  could  not  stand 
even  a  mild  Winter.  Citthbort  and  Caroline 
seem  to  be  equally  hardy  with  the  Turner. 
Taylor  is  undoubtedly  more  vigorous  and 
hardy  than  Snyder.  Early  Harvest  Black¬ 
berry  is  too  tender  for  this  latitude,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  will  bear  a  covering  of  corn  stalks. 
Yucca.  Narcissus,  Japau  Lilies,  Tulips  and 
Pansies  came  out  all  right  without  covering; 
also  the  English  Double-flowering  Thorn,  and 
Hydrangea.  But  the  Althea,  the  English 
Walnut,  the  Tulip  Tree,  Irish  and  Swedish 
Junipers,  all  the  roses,  except,  yellow  and 
moss,  are  just  able  to  “get  around.”  1  am 
testing  a  number  of  seedling  strawberries  and 
raspberries  which  have  been  scattered  all  over 
my  place  by  the  birds.  I  am  sure  1  shall  find 
several  varieties  worth  propagating.  (You 
may,  hut  there  arc  100  chances  to  one  against 
you.  Eds.]  I  tmve  planted  a  peck  of  Rural 
Blush  potato  aud  n  jieck  of  Rural  Dent  corn. 

I  have  rigged  my  "Gem  of  the  Garden"  to 
work  with  a  horse,  using  five  cultivator  teeth 
and  the  two  mold  boards  at  once,  and  T  never 
used  a  better  implement  for  strawberries, 
peas,  corn  aud  potatoes.  1  wish  those  who  arc 
using  any  hand  cultivator  by  pushing  would 
try  reversing  the  teeth  and  drawing  it.  I  can 
do  much  better  work  and  that  more  easily. 
I  have  noticed  that  uiy  neighbors  who  do  not 
allow  chickens  iu  their  gardens  are  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  depredations  of  white  grubs  in  the 
strawberries.  I  have  two  hens  wit  h  22  chick¬ 
ens,  five  to  ten  robins,  half  as  many  catbirds 
aud  thrushes  to  help  in  the  garden  and  a 
swarm  of  blackbirds  in  the  field,  and  am  never 
troubled  with  grabs  or  wire-worms,  g.  w. 

liiillann. 

Sanuborn,  Knox  Co.,  June  4. — Wheat  in 
this  vicinity  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  crop 
owing  to  the  Hessian  fly;  much  being  plowed 
up.  Corn  a  fair  prospect  with  a  large  acre¬ 
age  on  account  of  wheat  land  being  put  to 
corn.  Meadows  good.  Fruits  promise  fair 
crops,  which  were  not  expected  as  we  had  un¬ 
precedented  crops  last  year.  Pastures  good ; 
wheat,  corn,  hogs  and  cattle  our  staples,  j.  h. 

Raiimam. 

Parsons.  Labette  Co.,  June  1.  —  Season 
three  weeks  late.  Some  nights  are  on  the 
point  of  freezing.  Peaches  are  a  good  crop 
and  small  fruits  also.  Grass  is  rather  poor. 
Close  pasturing  aud  burning  during  Summer 
seem  to  destroy  the  prairie  grass.  It  is  the 
same  in  Texas.  Wild  pastures  are  fast  being 
replaced  by  weeds.  Tame  grasses  can,  will 
and  should  replace  them.  I  have  to  speak 
with  emphasis  on  the  growing  Winter  wheat. 
Southeastern  Kansas  will  have  to  buy  all  hei 
seed  wheat.  The  stuff  on  the  ground,  if  cut, 
would  not  yield  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  Corn  is  promising  and  the  acreage 
large;  the  same  of  oats.  A  pples  w  ill  l  e  few 
perhaps  owing  to  slight  frosts;  vegetables 
good.  Land  rising;  farmers  still  pretty 
strong;  town  growing  fast — a  thrifty,  beauti¬ 
ful  town  of  6,000  people.  j.  B. 


<i!)c  (-Querist 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atteutlon.l 

LIGHT  OR  HEAVY  FEED  FOR  COWS  BEFORE 
CALVING? 

E.  A.  II.  Mason,  N.  II.,  In  the  “Querist’ 
Department  of  Rural  of  March  81,  the  ad¬ 
vice  is  given  that  grain  should  not  bo  fed  to 
cows  for  at  least  a  month  Indore  calving; 
while  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  in  the  Rural,  of 
April  7,  says  that  for  at  least  a  month  before 
calving  cows  should  lie  fed  one  to  two  quarts 
of  oil  meal,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cow, 
once  a  day  with  other  feed;  what  does  Henry 
Stewart  say  on  this  matter.  An  agricultural 
paper  is  published  mainly  to  give  advice  to 
its  subscribers  iu  just  such  cases  us  this,  why, 
then,  after  giving  one  kind  of  advice  itself 
does  the  Rural  publish  an  article  giving  just 
the  contrary  advice?  I  followed  the  advice 
of  Col.  Curtis;  but  1  shall  not  do  so  again  in 
this  matter. 

ANSWER  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

While  I  dislike  to  disagree  with  my  friend 
Col.  Curtis,  yet  I  must  say  I  think  his  advice 


is  wrong.  The  way  I  look  at  the  remark 
made  by  E.  A.  IT.  is  this.  Each  contributor 
to  these  columns  is  responsible  for  his  own 
upiuious  given  under  or  over  his  own  name. 

I  do  not  wish  the  Editor  to  lie  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  my  opinions;  but  give  them  as  I  have 
learned  by  long  experience.  And  theso  are, 
that  it  is  not  safe,  in  a  general  way,  to  feed 
any  grain  food  at  all  to  a  cow  for  at  least  a 
month  before  she  calves,  nor  for  at  least  four 
days  afterward.  I  have  not  done  so  for  many 
years,  and  have  not  in  those  years  had  a  siu- 
gle  case  of  garget,  or  any  trouble  with  the  ud¬ 
der,  or  the  cow  in  other  ways,  excepting  once 
when  the  cow  was  otherwise  diseased.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  this  abstinence.  As  soon  as 
a  cow  is  dried  off,  the  necessity  for  grain 
food  Ls  past.  A  cow  is  a  grass  or  hay-feeding 
animal  aud  not  a  grain  feeder.  We  feed 
grain  food  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  for  milch  cows.  There¬ 
fore  the  extra  food  is  not  required  w  hen  she  is 
dry.  Again,  a  cow  about  to  calve  is  in  a 
critical  condition.  Her  circulation  of  blood 
is  much  larger  than  usual,  because  all  that 
circulates  through  the  calf  goes  flirt,  through 
the  dam’s  veins.  To  stimulate  the  system  of 
the  cow'  by  an  imneessary  excess  of  food  is  to 
put  her  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  frequent  troubles  at  calving 
time  all  occur  with  high-fed  cows  or  with 
cows  that  have  been  fed  grain  too  long.  Of 
course,  I  refer  to  cows  that  are  well  fed  as  a 
rale  and  ore  always  iu  good  condition,  as 
dairy  cows  usually  are.  I  have  seen  poor 
cow's  that  would  seem  to  be  much  benefited 
and  strengthened  perhaps  by  some  rich  food 
at  such  a  time ;  but  in  their  case  such  food 
would  be  even  more  dangerous  than  with 
well  fed  cows,  because  an  animal  not  used  to 
high  feeding  is  more  affected  by  rich  food 
than  one  accustomed  to  it.  Therefore,  as  a 
rule,  I  advocate  light  feeding  for  cows,  and, 
in  fact,  for  all  other  animals  at  this  critical 
period,  because  it  is  safe:  aud  “it is  better  to 
be  safe  than  sorry.”  A  farmer  cannot  have  a 
better  motto  than  that,  pinned  into  the  lining 
of  liis  coat  or  bat,  to  study  now  and  then. 
Some  cows  may  stand  it;  but  the  risk  is  more 
than  I  personally  care  to  take. 

CONVERTING  BONKS  INTO  A  FERTILIZER. 

J.  II.  (X,  Sanford's  Corners,  N.  Y. — Though 
a  farmer,  I  do  a  great  deal  of  butchering 
through  the  season,  aud  accumulate  a  good 
deal  of  bones.  These  I  can  sell  at  $10  a  ton, 
but  1  think  I  can  use  them  more  profitably  as 
a  fertilizer;  what  is  the  best  recipe  for  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  this  purpose? 

Ans. — In  your  locality  you  should  be  able 
to  procure  wood  ashes,  we  presume.  If  so, 
make  a  pit  in  the  ground:  put  a  few  inches  of 
ashes — uuleached — iu  the  bottom  and  then  a 
foot  deep  of  hones;  put  on  ashes  and  work 
them  down  among  the  bones  aud  leave  two  or 
three  iuches  above  them,  and  so  go  on  until  the 
pit  is  filled,  and  a  pile  of  convenient  bight  is 
made  altove  ground ;  then  throw  on  water 
enough  to  moisten  the  whole  heap,  but  no 
more;  or  it  may  be  better  to  moisten  the 
ashes  thoroughly  as  the  heap  is  made.  It  will 
help  to  mix  a  little  fresh  air-slaked,  lime 
among  the  ashes.  Then  cover  the  heap  with 
the  earth  thrown  out,  leaving  a  hole  in  the 
top  to  pour  in  a  pailful  of  w’ater  or  two 
once  a  week.  A  considerable  heat  will  bo  got¬ 
ten  up  which  will  soften  the  bones,  and  after 
two  mouths  in  the  heap  they  will  be  found 
soft  enough  to  break  up  easily  with  the  back 
of  a  shovel  or  a  masher.  If  any  strong  odor 
is  perceived,  u  pound  of  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron)  should  be  dissolved  in  each  pailful  of  wa¬ 
ter  added  to  the  heap.  This  will  absorb  and 
lix  the  ammonia.  The  whole,  earth  and  all 
together,  may  bo  shoveled  over  and  will  make 
a  complete  and  most  valuable  fertilizer,  worth 
as  much  as  any  superphosphate  iu  the  market. 

STARTING  A  STOCK  FARM. 

A.  M.  II.,  Itajp'itle,  Aid.  I  have  a  farm  of 
77  acres— 17  acres  in  wood  and  60  cleared,  di¬ 
vided  into  seven  fields,  1%  mile  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  Laud  thin  but  capable  of  easy 
improvement.  T  desire  to  keep  a  milk  and 
stock  farm  besides  selling  grain.  I  would  use 
mill  feed  aud  help  out  with  hay  enough  to  keep 
the  stock  during  Winter.  How  many  cattle 
could  I  keep  on  the  farm  ?  What  system  of 
rotation  would  be  advisable  i  Would  it  be 
well  to  “soil”  the  cattle?  Whut  grain  will 
pay  best?  Would  this  sort  of  farming  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  keeping  sheep,  and  how  many  sheep 
could  lie  kept  ? 

Ans  — In  your  district  where  markets  are 
near  and  good,  a  mixed  kind  of  farming  would 
no  doubt  lx)  better  than  growiug  grain  or  rear¬ 
ing  sheep.  By  a  short  rotation  with  fodder 
crops  and  using  all  the  straw  as  feed  with  pur¬ 
chased  mill  stud’s,  you  should  keep  12  or  15 
cow's  on  such  u  farm  By  thiuniug  out  the 
timber  and  seeding  it  to  Orchard  and  Blue 
Grasses  an  excellent  pasture  may  lie  provided 
aud  the  stock  increased  perhaps  to  20  cows  by 
good  management.  A  suitable  rotation  would 
be  clover,  wheat  on  the  clover  stubble,  corn. 
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wheat  seeded  to  clover,  thus  returning  to  clo¬ 
ver.  Or  the  corn  stubble  might  Vie  used  for 
growing  fodder  coni ;  rye  followed  by  fodder 
corn  the  same  year  and  both  crops  used  for 
soiling  in  part;  millet,  and  other  fodder  crops, 
while  wheat, potatoes  and  other  vegetable  crops 
might  be  grown  for  sale  along  with  the  butter 
made,  and  pork  he  made  from  the  waste  milk 
No  doubt  this  would  be  the  best  use  to  which 
the  land  could  be  turned  A  few  sheep  might 
be  kept  for  early  lambs  for  market  and  these 
would  live  on  what  the  cows  leave. 

FRUITS  FOR  WISCONSIN. 

•S'.  M.}  Kelly  Brook ,  TFis. — 1.  I  want  to  set 
out.  300  apple  trees  for  market  and  home  use, 
say,  250  Winter  and  50  Summer  apples.  Are 
the  Bon  Davis,  Smith’s  Cider  and  Northern 
Spy,  suitable  for  Northern  Wisconsin?  What 
would  be  the  best  for  cider  making;  How 
about  dwarf  apples?  2.  Which  are  the  four  best 
pears  for  home  use  in  this  section?  3.  How 
about  the  Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  Flemish 
Beauty?  Would  the  Russian  Mulberry  thrive 
here? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Ben  Davis  does  fairly  in  some 
parts  of  your  State.  We  would  mention 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Red  Astraehan  for 
Summer:  Fnmeu.se,  Golden  Russet  of  W.  New 
York  and  Tollman's  Sweet.  The  Northern 
Spy  succeeds  fairly — Smith’s  Cider  not.  at  all. 
We  would  not  advise  you  to  try  apples  on  any 
dwarf  stock.  2.  The  Flemish  Beauty  is 
the  only  pear  we  can  recommend  for  your 
climate.  Bartlett,  Doyenne  d‘  Etc,  Lawrence, 
Seckel  and  Winter  Nelisdo  well  in  some  parts. 
Do  not.  select  Kieffer’s  Hybrid  for  family  use. 
3.  The  so-called  Russian  Mulberry  may  do  well 
with  you. 

BRAIN  BLADDER  WORMS  IN  SHEEP. 

J.  IF.,  Burton's  Creek,  Va. — I  have  lately 
lost  two  fine  ewes  from  a  disease  of  which 
these  are  the  symptoms:  They  first,  wandered 
about,  in  a  stupid  way;  later  they  kept  turn¬ 
ing  in  a  small  circle,  always  to  the  right.  If 
started  suddenly  they  would  run  oil’  apparently 
without,  any  idea  as  to  where  they  were  going. 
Although  in  a  fine  pasture  they  became  re¬ 
duced  to  skeletons.  They  had  the  larva?  of 
the  gadfly  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head:  what 
ailed  them? 

Ans. — This  trouble  is  the  effect  of  hydatids 
in  the  brain.  These  are  the  larva*  of  tape¬ 
worm — Coanurus  cerebralis — and  no  treatment 
is  effective.  The  only  preventive  is  to  permit 
no  dogs  aliout.  the  sheep,  ns  the  eggs  of  the 
tape- worms  are  dropped  by  infested  dogs  on 
the  grass  and  are  swallowed  by  the  sheep  at 
pasture.  The  minute  larvie  find  their  way  to 
the  brain  and  remain  there.  Finally  the  dogs 
devour  the  dead  carcasses  and  the  worms 
mature  in  (heir  intestines.  This  is  the  round 
of  this  curious  parasite's  life. 

SEEDING  TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER  WITH  BUCK- 
WUEAT. 

J.  L.  Y.,  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio.  Can  Timothy 
and  Clover  hay  lie  sow  n  with  buckwheat  late  in 
June  or  early  in  July  with  a  good  prospect  of 
success?  Ground  low,  a  sandy  kind  of  muck, 
wet  in  the  Spring. 

Ans. — We  have  succeeded  in  getting  an  ex¬ 
celling  stand  of  grass  with  buckwheat,  hut  we 
consider  that  there  is  a  little  more  risk  than 
by  sowing  with  small  grain  for  two  reasons: — 
1  there  is  more  danger  from  drought  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  arc  very  powerful  in  July  and 
August  ,  nu<l,  2,  if  the  ground  is  rich  and  the 
buckwheat  makes  a  heavy  growth,  it.  may 
lodge  and  smother  the  young  plants.  We 
would  advise  that  the  luud  be  made  smooth 
before  sowiug  the  grass  seed  and  then  go  over 
it  with  u  light  plank  drag  or  roller  after  it  is 
sown  It  if  is  intended  to  pasture  the  next 
year,  and  there  is  not  a  good  stand  of  grass, 
sow  a  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre  as  soon  as  the 
buckwheat  is  cut,  aud  run  over  it  with  a  har¬ 
row.  Rye  will  grow  with  very  little  covering 
and  w  ill  start  very  early  in  the  Spring. 

SPLENIC  FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 

A.  D.  N.,  Dallas,  Texas. — For  several  years 
we  have  lost  cuttle  at  intervals  in  Spring, 
Summer  and  Fall  by  what,  is  here  called 
bloody  murrain  by  some,  and  Spanish  fever, 
by  others.  So  far  every  case  has  proved 
fatal:  symptoms— first,  nose  aud  horns  cold, 
with  dysentery;  after  a  few  hours  the  afflicted 
animals  pass  from  the  bowels  a  dark,  mucous 
substance  streaked  with  blood.  The  urine  is 
a  bright  red,  looking  as  if  half  blood.  Some¬ 
times  the  boasts  appear  iu  great  pain;  while 
at  other  times  they  are  quiet  They  usually 
die  from  12  to  21  hours  from  the  first  attack. 
Ou  post  mortem  examination  of  one  to  day, 
the  stomach  was  found  full  of  green  grass, 
show  ing  that,  no  food  had  been  digested  since 
the  animal  fell  ill. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  splenic  fever,  a  blood 
disorder  which  is  nearly  always  fatal.  It  is 
produced  by  malaria  originally,  but,  like  the 
yellow  fever  of  mankind,  or  common  typhus 
fever,  it  is  exceedingly  contagious  aud  spreads 
among  cattle  which  pastures  on  the  same 
ground*  with  diseased  cattle.  Treatment  is 


rarely  of  any  use.  One-ounce  doses  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  alternated  with  the  same  quantity 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  might  be  found  use¬ 
ful.  If  the  bowels  are  inactive  injections  of 
warm  water  would  be  of  benefit. 

A  CHEAP  ROOT  HOUSE. 

B.  S.  W.,  King  Valley,  Oregon. — What  is  a 
plan  of  a  cheap  root  house? 

Ans. — The  plan  lielow,  Fig.  343,  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  root  house  is  cheap,  simple,  easy  ami 
effective.  The  ground  is  dug  out  as  long  and 
wide  as  may  be  desirable  aud  four  feet  deep. 
It  is  best  to  stone  the  sides  or  build  them  up 
with  logs.  Split  logs  or  slabs  are  then  put  up 


as  shown,  and  covered  with  bark  or  straw'. 
The  earth  from  the  bottom  is  then  heaped 
over  the  frame.  A  double  door  is  made  in 
the  front  and  a  loading  door  at  the  other  end. 

“  nOOKS”  IN  HORSES. 

S.  Urbana,  Kansas.,  What  are  the 
causes  aud  a  remedy  for  “hooks'”  iu  horses? 

Ans.— Hooks  is  inflammation  of  the  haw. 
or  memlrrana  nictitans,  which  sweeps  the  eye 
from  the  inner  corner  to  clear  it  of  foreign 
matter.  This  membrane  becomes  swollen  aud 
the  lachrymal  duct  is  obstructed,  causing 
severe  tenderness  of  the  eye  and  sometimes 
general  sympathetic  fever.  Give  one  pouud 
of  Epsom  salts;  nnd  apply  to  the  diseased 
part  with  a  camel’s  hair  pencil  the  following 
solution,  viz:  one  dram  of  sugar  of  lead  and  10 
grains  of  morphia  iu  half  a  pint  of  water 
Protect  the  eye  from  strong  light,  and  use  the 
lotion  frequently.  Some  foolish  persons  cut 
out  this  diseased  membrane  under  a  mistaken 
idea  of  it,  aud  so  deprive  the  animal  of  a  nec¬ 
essary  organ. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASES  IN  A  HORSE. 

D.  B.  IJ.  Balh-on-l he-Hudson ,  N.  Y. — My 
horse  seems  to  have  a  soreness  iu  her  feet 
somewhere ;  she  •  does  not  show  it  driving,  but 
as  soon  as  she  stops  she  keeps  lifting  up  her 
feet  and  more  especially  her  left  fore-foot 
which  she  throws  out  in  front.  What  is  the 
probable  cause  and  w  hat  should  the  treat¬ 
ment  be? 

Ans. — The  pointing  forward  of  the  foot  is 
an  indication  of  navicular  disease.  To  test 
this  examine  the  frog  closely,  to  discover  if 
there  is  any  foetid  discharge,  or  inflammation 
or  soreness  when  it  is  struck  If  so,  poultice 
the  sole  and  apply  some  active  liniment  to  the 
coronet  and  heels;  give  the  horse  a  rest  and 
a  dose  or  two  of  linseed  oil — one  pint  at  nu  in¬ 
terval  of  two  days.  Feed  lightly,  such  as 
bran  mash,  without  grain  while  under  treats 
ment. 

“MOON  BLINDNESS”  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  C.  W.,  Vincta,  Idaho. — At  every  full 
moon  over  the  eyes  of  my  five-vear-old  mare 
there  comes  a  scum  that  reuders  her  almost 
blind  and  remains  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  it  clears  off.  What  is  the  cause  aud 
what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans. — This  is  so-called  “moon  blindness 
but  properly  periodical  ophthalmia,  occur¬ 
ring  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  wreeks. 
Each  attack  generally  is  worse  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  until  dually  blindness,  first  of  one  eye 
and  then  of  the  other,  occurs,  it  is  generally 
constitutional  and  is  rarely  cured.  The  only 
useful  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  periodic 
fever  by  the  use  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  then  to  use  half-ounce  doses  of  jieroxide 
of  iron  anti  the  same  of  Peruvian  bark,  with 
the  bast  feeding  possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T  K.  B..  Lamar,  Texas,  1.  I  have  seven  or 
eight  tons  of  bones  gathered  from  the  cattle 
ranges,  aud  am  offered  $7  a  ton  for  them, 
how  can  they  lie  utilized  as  a  fertilizer  with 
out  grinding?  Would  it  he  advisable  to  mix 
decayed  leaves,  barnyard  manure,  etc.,  with 
them?  Should  the  fertilizer  be  applied  before 
or  after  plowing  in  the  Fall  or  Spring,  and 
how  much  should  be  applied  per  acre  on  light, 
sandy,  level  land?  2,  How  should  sea  weed  be 
applied  to  land  as  a  fertilizer?  3,  Is  old  lime 
concrete  of  any  value  as  a  fertilizer?  I.  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  a  white 
nut  that  injures  my  grapes  by  eating  off  the 
bark  under  ground? 

Ans. — l.  This  question  is  answered  fully  else¬ 
where  iu  this  Department,  The  bones  and 
earth  may  bo  spread  on  the  laud  immediately 


before  sowing  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 

2.  Sea-weed  may  be  spread  directly  upon  the 
land  in  the  Fall  quite  thickly  as  it  shrinks 
very  much  as  it  decays  and  mav  be  plowed-in, 
in  the  Spring.  There  is  no  need  to  pile  it  up 
to  rot  as  it  decays  very  rapidly  on  the  surface 
and  complete^  when  plowed  under,  in  a  very 
short,  time:  100  wagon  loads  to  the  acre  may 
lie  used.  3,  The  old  lime  concrete  will  be  use¬ 
ful  blit  only  in  a  small  measure;  it  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  and  plowed  under. 

It  would  be  worth  most  in  clayey  land.  4.  We 
cannot  identify  the  insect.  Please  send  a  few 
specimens  in  a  piece  of  wood  bored  and 
corked  up  tightiy  and  by  mail  and  we  w  ill  ex¬ 
amine  them. 

G.  L.  T.,  Starke,  Florida.  1.  How  long 
does  a  Guinea  fowl  sit  <  2.  What  are  their 
habits  and  the  best  way  of  caring  for  the  young 
chicks  ?  3,  What  will  a  setting  of  Bronze 
Turkey  eggs  cost,  aud  how  should  the  young 
turks  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  requires  a  month’s  time  for  the 
eggs  to  hatch,  but  the  Guinea'  hen  is  a  poor 
sitter,  consequently  the  common  hen  is  usually 
employed  to  hatch  the  eggs.  2.  The  chicks  re¬ 
quire  food  within  six  hours  from  hatching, 
and,  imlike  common  chickens,  they  require 
constant  feeding.  They  have  exceedingly 
wandering  habits,  aud  unless  fed  constantly 
at  home  they  will  be  very  likely  to  roost  else¬ 
where.  The  females  are  very  shy.  Among 
themselves  the  males  are  very  quarrelsome. 

3.  That  will  depend  somewhat  upon  whom  you 
buy  your  eggs  of :  a  setting  of  13  will  cost 
about  $4.  Their  feed  max*  be  bread  crumbs, 
chopped  meut.  meal  mixed  up  with  thick  milk, 
buckw  heat  and  the  like.  One  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  variety  of  food  is  essential.  In 
this  respect  young  turkeys  are  quite  particular, 
and  often  refuse  to  eat  w'hen  offered  the  same 
kind  of  food  day  after  day.  Be  careful  to  give 
them  nothing  salty. 

T.  S.  B.,  Hew  Point ,  Mo. — 1.  What  will 
purify  water  in  a  foul  cistern?  2.  What  is  the 
best  pipe  for  carrying  water  underground  for 
100  yards  from  a  spring  which  discharges 
about  two  gallons  per  minute? 

Ans. — 1.  When  a  cistern  fa  foul  it  requires 
cleaning.  To  keep  it  clean  the  w  ater  should  be 
filtered  as  it  goes  in  so  that  the  filth  from  the 
roofs  may  not  lie  washed  down  into  it  with 
the  water.  Nothing  will  purify  the  water  if 
there  fa  a  foul  sediment  at  the  bottom,  hut  it 
may  be  freed  from  any  bad  scent  by  putting  a 
bag  with  a  bushel  of  washed  charcoal  in  it 
into  the  cistern.  2.  For  100  feet  the  best  con¬ 
veyor  of  the  water  would  be  half-an-inch 
lead  pipe.  If  the  fall  is  several  feet  so  as  to 
get  a  velocity  of  300  feet  in  a  minute,  equal 
to  a  mile  in  about  18  minutes,  or  rather  more 
than  three  miles  an  hour,  the  pipe  would  dis¬ 
charge  more  thau  two  gallous  per  minute; 
with  less  fall  it  would  discharge  less  water. 

J.  K.,  Union,  Mo. — What  ails  my  chick¬ 
ens  ?  They  are  lame,  can’t  stand  up,  and 
when  forced  to  move  they  do  so  as  if  cramped 
in  the  legs.  In  other  respfects  they  appear  iu 
good  health,  eat  and  drink  well  and  lay  eggs. 
They  are  fed  on  corn,  oats,  bran  and  steamed 
potatoes  and  have  the  run  of  the  orchard  lie- 
sides  a  large  yard. 

Ans  — Perhaps  they  are  too  fat.  That  will 
produce  this  effect.  If  their  house  is  damp, 
that  would  produce  rheumatism  which  appears 
in  this  way.  With  the  feed  mentioned  and 
the  ample  exercise  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
shown  for  this  lameness,  and  we  can  suggest 
no  explanation  without  knowing  how  they  are 
housed  and  lodged.  Try  some  ground  black 
pepper  and  some  crushed  bone  in  the  feed. 
These  may  be  useful.  Be  quite  liberal  with 
them. 

If.  D..  Fitzu-illianr,  AT.  FI.  1.  What  is  the 
address  of  J  M.  Beck  of  Boston,  who  fa  said, 
in  a  late  Rural  to  be  employing  100  men  in 
catching  frogs  for  market  ?  2.  Can  a  sow  be¬ 
come  pregnant  nine  days  after  parturition, 
and  is  such  a  thing  harmful  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know;  but  a  letter  to  the 
above  address  may  reach  him,  as  he  must  do 
au  extensive  business.  2.  In  most  eases  a  sow 
will  take  the  boar  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  day  after  farrowing,  and  if  she  is  not 
served  then  or  fails  to  get  with  pig,  she  will 
not.  as  a  general  thing,  breed  again  until  the 
pigs  have  been  weaned  two  or  three  weeks — 
generally  iu  three  weeks  if  not  too  much 
suckled  down.  As  a  rule  it  fa  not  well  to  al¬ 
low  the  sow  to  take  the  boar  until  after  the 
pigs  are  weaned. 

IF.  F.  B.  Breckenridge,  III. — How  is  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  made  from  lard? 

Ans. — The  lard  fa  put  in  sacks  of  thick  ma¬ 
terial.  as  duck  cloth,  and  these  are  piled  one 
upon  another  iu  a  press.  A  very  powerful 
pressure  fa  brought  upon  them  by  screws  or 
by  hydraulic  punqis,  and  the  olein,  or  the 
liquid  part  of  the  lard,  is  squeezed  out. 
When  the  lard  is  cold-pressed  iu  the  Win- 
ter.  a  fine  limpid  oil  is  procured  which  wil* 
not  freeze  except  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
Summer-pressed  oil  congeals  much  sooner 
Thu  refuse  is  made  into  candles  or  soap 


C.  W.  R.,  Francisco,  Mich.  1.  Do  carrots 
fed  to  horses  affect  the  kidneys  ? 

Ans — It  has  been  charged  against  carrots 
that  they  have  a  diuretic  effect,  but  only  when 
fed  in  large  quantities.  In  moderation  this 
effect  with  their  laxative  influence  generally 
is  healthful,  as  it  tends  to  cool  and  purify  the 
blood  and  generally  to  maintain  a  healthful 
condition. 

IF.  T.  W.,  Lexington,  Va. — Where  can  I 
get  the  Bid  well  and  Bid  well  No.  2  strawberry 
plants  and  also  the  Seth  Boyden  and  Triple 
Crown? 

Ans. — We  have  never  heard  of  the  Bidwell 
No.  2.  The  others  have  been  advertised  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  Rural  and  can  be  furnished 
by  nearly  all  the  nurserymen  whose  names 
can  be  found  in  back  issues.  To  mention  one 
firm  particularly  when  so  many  sell  the  plants 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  our  advertising 
patrons;  to  mention  all  would  makes  long  list. 

G.  II.  Galway,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  matter 
with  my  horse?  His  hair  fa  coming  off,  and 
he  has  rubbed  himself  sore  in  places. 

Ans. — Wash  him  with  soap  and  water  aud 
then  apply  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
even  salt  water  to  the  parts.  Give  him  one 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  for  a  week 
or  two.  Feed  no  corn  for  a  few  weeks  and 
only  scalded  oats,  bran  or  linseed  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  quantity. 

IF.  S ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. — What  issue  of  the 
Rural  gave  full  directions  for  silk  culture, 
and  where  can  a  work  giving  full  information 
be  obtained? 

Aus.— The  Rural  for  Dec.  9,  1882.  The 
Complete  Guide  to  Silk  Culture :  price  25  ets. ; 
published  by  W  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  New  York, 
to  be  obtained  direct  or  through  the  nearest 
book  store  or  the  American  News  Co. 

H.  T.  N.,  West  Point.  Ark.  How  can  pea 
bugs  be  prevented  from  destroying  the  vitality 
of  peas  to  lie  kept  over  for  seed  ? 

Ans.— There  are  several  preventives.  The 
peas  should  be  put  in  an  air  tight  box,  into 
which  a  little  benzine  has  been  poured.  Per¬ 
sian  Insect  Powder  may  be  sprinkled  in  the 
box  with  good  effect. 

G  IF.  Sen  ior,  Texas.  Who  buys  pecan  nuts? 
Ans. — There  are  several  parties  who  buy 
pecans  in  any  quantity  in  San  Antonio,  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Galveston.  The  writer  has  bought 
hundreds  of  hags  of  them  in  Galveston,  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  pur¬ 
chaser  in  any  considerable  town  in  Texas. 

5  K. ,  Keene ,  Neb.  Where  can  I  get  a  work 
on  designing  lawns  and  yards  about  country 
houses  ? 

Ans. — Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening,  592 
pages,  octavo,  £6.50;  Beautifying  Country 
Homes.  $15.  To  be  had  through  the  American 
News  Co. ,  N.  Y.  City. 

H.  M.,  Pierceton,  Ind. — Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  veterinary  book ;  what  is  the 
price? 

Ans. — Law’s  Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser. 
Price  £3.  To  he  obtained  of  the  American 
News  Company.  New  York  City. 

J.  M  R.,  Fairview,  Pa.  What  is  the  best 
work  on  agricultural  chemistry  ? 

Ans  — Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
£1.75;  Johnson’s  Elements  of  Agricultura 
Chemistry,  $1.50;  To  be  had  through  the 
American  News  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

6  N.  IF.,  Ithaca,  N.  F. — Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  the  Yellow- Wood  and  Golden  Bell  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Rural? 

Ans. — Of  any  nurseryman.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  near  to  you. 

H.  G.  N.,  Jacobsburg,  O.— What  is  the 
best  Quince  to  grow  here  for  home  use  and 
market ; 

Ans.— The  Angere  first;  then  the  Apple  or 
Orange  and  Portugal. 

E.  C.  IF.,  Batavia,  III. — Is  there  any  wash 
that  will  kill  W illow  sprouts  ? 

Ans. — Rubbing  them  off  is  the  only  remedy. 
Any  application  that  would  kill  the  sprouts 
would  harm  the  bark. 

R.  C.,  Uplands.  Canada  — Is  maple  sugar- 
making  profitable? 

Ans. — Yes,  where  properly  conducted.  We 
shall  treat  of  the  matter  fully  before  next  ma¬ 
ple  sugar  season. 

JIT.  M.  S.,  Melville,  Cal. — You  can  doubtless 
get  it  made  by  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mf’g.  Co. , 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  make  a  chain  of  that 
kind  for  their  manure  spreader. 

- » -*  ♦ - 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday,  .fane  16: 

M.  L.J.-L.  B.  L.-A.  B,  -  W,  F.  B.— R.  J.  W.  M.-M 
M.  W,— H.  C.  1’.— C.  C.  T.— 4.  C.  W.,  there  are  so  many 
klnils  of  seeds  In  our  “Garden  Treasures"  that  wo 
cannot  name  them  from  descriptions  -A.  A.  B.— Mrs- 
J.  H.  M.-H.  C.  P.-J.  S.  N.  J.  S.  E.  8.-L.  E.  S.-C.  E' 
l\.  thanks— E.  P.  G.  W.  R  -C.  L.  -.1.  F.  S.—  N\— W.  H 
U.,  thanks — \Y.  M.— N.  K. — H.  S..  Kansas,  thunks — J 
H.  R.— J.  H.  F.— 8.  C.,  wait  for  the  Fair  No.— L.  W.  T. 
— N.  R.  M.— S  A.  L.— S.  M.— G.  W.  D.,  answer  in  Quer¬ 
ist— Elm— F..  S.  G .  -G.  R.-J.  G.-J.  S.  L.— F.  D.  C— T. 
H.  G.— C.  V.  R.— W.  P.  P.,  thanks— E.  L,  D.-E.  P.  D.— 
\V  .  H,  R.— IU.  M. 
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We  had  always  supposed  until  last  year 
that  the  white  grub  was  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  many  of  our  strawberry 
plants.  At  that  time  it  was  intimated 
that  tin’s  was  chiefly  or  always  due  to 
wire- worms.  We  mean  the  wiry,  slim, 
ring-jointed  millipede  (Julus).  This  sea¬ 
son  we  have  examined  a  number  of  weak- 
growing  plants,  and  find  the  roots  and 
crowns  infested  with  this  worm.  We  have 
also  found  that  much  of  the  injury  to  the 
berries,  which  we  had  charged  to  toads 
and  birds,  is  also  caused  by  them.  They 
attack  the  berries  which  rest  upon  the 
soil,  and  it  was  by  raising  such  berries 
that  we  first  discovered  them  at  work  in 
numbers  from  one  to  half-a-dozen.  There 
is  no  doubt,  also  that  these  worms  cause 
scab  in  potatoes,  as  we  stated  last  year. 
One  small  plot  had  been  manured  with 
half-decayed  leaves  in  which  they  existed 
in  great  numbers.  The  surface  of  all  the 
potatoes  was  variously  gnawed  and  cor¬ 
roded  by  the  worms  and  a  greater  part 
were  not  fit  for  use. 


The  Southern  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Louisville  next  August  bids  fair  to 
transcend  the.  cotton  exhibition  held  in 
Atlanta  in  1880,  in  number  and  variety  of 
exhibits,  excellence  of  womauship,  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors,  and  in  the  spirit  of  na¬ 
tional  friendliness  which  such  comming¬ 
lings  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  should  foster.  The  people 
of  Louisville,  and  of  Kentucky;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  South  generally,  are  nobly  ex¬ 
erting  themselves  to  make  the  show  a  bril¬ 
liant  success,  a  grand  display  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Young  South  in  the  mine,  the  field 
and  the  factory.  The  North  everywhere 
is  heartily  cooperating  with  the  labors  of 
their  brethren,  conscious  that,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  says  in  his  cheering  letter  to 
the  General  Manager  last  Tuesday,  the 
influences  of  t  he  noble  undertaking  will 
by  no  means  be  limited  to  its  mere  material 
consequences;  it  will  assist  in  quenching 
the  spirit  of  sectional  antagonism,  already 
by  God’s  blessing  well-nigh  extinct.  It 
will  bring  the  people  of  the  land  into  more 
intimate  acquaintance  and  sympathy.  It 
will  bind  them  together  in  closer  devotion 
to  the  sentiment  which  now'  dwells  in 
every  patriotic  breast: — One  Union,  one 
Constitution,  one  Destiny. 


Yesterday  a  convention  of  “white- 
wine'’  vinegar  makers  and  of  the  “New 
York  State  Cider  and  Vinegar  Makers’ 
Association,”  took  place  in  this  city.  The 
acidity  of  their  product  appeared  to  per¬ 
meate'  the  discussion  of  the  delegates. 
The  association  charged  that  the  “white- 
wine  men”  are  ruining  not  only  the  legiti¬ 
mate  trade,  but  also  the  business  of  the 
distillers.  In  1879  Congress  authorized 
the  makers  of  whiskey  vinegar  (white- 
wine  vinegar)  to  vaporize  and  distill  their 
own  spirits  from  corn  and  molasses.  These 
spirits  cost  only  24  cents  a  gallon,  and  it 
was  charged  that  the  whiskey  vinegar 
men  swindled  the  Government  by  making 
whiskey  of  a  certain  part  of  the  spirits 
without  paying  the  revenue  tax  of  90  cents 
a  gallon.  Two  bushels  of  corn  will  make 
50  gallons  of  vinegar  or  eight  gallons  of 
whiskey,  according  to  one  of  the  speakers, 
and  whiskey-making  without  taxation  is 
ten  times  as  profitable  as  vinegar-making. 
At  a  cost  of  24  cents  for  production  and  90 
cents  for  tax,  the  w  hiskey  could  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  $1.14  a  gallon  without 
loss;  while  untaxed  whiskey  could  be 
sold  for  25  cents  a  gallon  with  profit.  In 
a  distillery  a  revenue  officer  notes  every¬ 
thing;  in  the  vinegar  factory  everything 
is  left,  to  the  honesty  of  the  owner,  and  so 
distrustful  are  the  regular  vinegar  makers 
of  the  honesty  of  the  “white-wine  meil” 
that  they  are  seeking  to  have  the  law  of 
1879  repealed.  In  this  effort  we  heartily 
wish  them  success. 

- - 

Last  Wednesday  Lord  Carlingford,  the 
English  Minister  of  Agriculture,  received 
a  large  and  influential  deputation  repre¬ 
senting  towns  in  England  containing  10,- 
000,000  people,  the  object  of  which  was 
“to  protest  against  restrictions  on  the 
food  supply.”  Lord  Carlingford  said  thal 
the  decrease  in  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle  was  due  to  the  fact  that  better 
prices  could  be  obtained  here  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  not  to  the  system  of  compul¬ 


sory  slaughter  of  imported  animals  at 
British  ports.  The  Government,  he  said, 
would  continue  to  act,  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  present  laws,  and  would  not  strain 
them  m  the  direction  of  further  prohibi¬ 
tion,  as  was  urged  the  other  day  byadele- 
gation  of  farmers  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  the  president,  for 
the  current  year,  of  the  Royal  English 
Agricultural  Society.  Like  the  farmers 
and  hog-raisers  of  Germany  and  France, 
the  farmers  of  England  are  anxious  to  lie 
protected  from  competition,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  meats;  but  while  the  people  at  large 
in  Germany  and  France  tamely  allow’ their 
rulers  to  deprive  them  of  cheap  and  whole¬ 
some  meat  from  this  country  for  the  ben- 
fit  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of  agri¬ 
culturists,  the  people  at  large  in  England 
promptly  rise  up  in  protest  against  even 
the  threat  of  such  a  deprivation.  It  is  this 
jealous  regard  for  individual  rights;  this 
keen  sense  that  the  prime  object  of  all 
good  government  is  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number; 
this  outspoken  dislike  of  class  legislation; 
this  readiness  to  protest  not  only  against, 
the  presence  but  even  against  the  approach 
of  governmental  abuses,  that  have  justly 
placed  England  far  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  Old  World  on  the  road 
to  the  highest  civilization. 

- » ■»  » - 

A  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Anti- Horse-Thief  Association  is  to 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Missouri,  on  September  26tli  next. 
The  local  association  in  Northeastern  Mis¬ 
souri  is  the  charter  organization.  This 
association  owed  its  origin  to  depreda¬ 
tions  by  horse-thieves  and  other  lawless 
characters  in  that  section  as  long  ago  as 
the  settlement,  of  the  Mormons  at  Nnuvoo. 
This  place  being  only  a  night’s  travel 
from  Missouri  and  the  width  of  the  river 
from  Iowa,  offered  the  outlaw's  an  easily 
accessible  refuge  after  their  depredations. 
The  advent  of  Bill  Hickman  and  his 
Danites  gave  further  protection  to  crime, 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  greatly 
increased  outlawry  tlirougliout  the  whole 
of  the  region.  The  Federal  and  Confed¬ 
erate  forces  held  Northeastern  Missouri 
by  turns,  and  regularly  organized  bands 
of  criminals  preyed  upon  the  settlers  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  politics.  Societies  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  with  feeble  hands  tried  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  property. 

At  length  a  call  was  made  for  delegates 
from  the  various  protective  societies  to 
meet  in  September,  1868,  at  Luray.  Clarke 
County,  Mo.,  at  which  place  Judge  B.  P. 
llnnan,the  present  Grand  Worthy  President 
of  the  association  in  Kansas,  then  lived. 
The  first  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
drawn  up  there  and  the  organization  of 
the  Grand  Order  of  the  Anti-Horse  Thief 
Association  of  Missouri  and  neighboring 
States  was  completed  on  October  23,  1863, 
though  the  organization  of  the  national 
and  State  orders  did  not  take  place  till 
1881,  when  this  association  of  farmers  for 
mutual  aid  had  attained  such  widespread 
dimensions  that  it  wu„s  decided  to  form  a 
National  Grand  Order  and  State  Grand 
Orders.  The  National  Grand  Order,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  delegates  from  each  State, 
meets  annually  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  September,  and  decides  upon  the  laws 
to  govern  the  State  and  subordinate  Orders 
and  also  upon  secret  w’ork  for  the  coming 
year.  All  depredations  on  members  of  the 
Association  are  relentlessly  prosecuted, 
and  so  wholesome  has  been  the  fear  with 
which  the  criminal  classes  have  in  this 
way  been  inspired  that  the  members  of 
the  society  are  reported  to  be  very 
rarely  troubled  by  criminals  of  this  sort. 

—  ,.  - 

A  GOOD  WORK. 

In  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn  are  congregated  1,600  scholars, 
over  w'liose  work  an  energetic  lady  princi¬ 
pal  presides.  From  a  farm  in  the  “Buck¬ 
eye”  State  she  went  to  Brooklyn  to  engage 
in  educational  work,  and  make  a  way  in 
the  world.  Although  transported  from 
the  freedom  of  the  farm  to  the  irksome 
duties  and  confinement  of  the  school-room, 
her  love  for  the  farm  has  not  abated,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  endeavored,  even 
in  the  crowded  city,  to  interest  both  her¬ 
self  and  scholars  in  the  wrork  which  per¬ 
tains  to  agriculture.  She  has  purchased 
seeds  and  distributed  them  among  the  pu¬ 
pils;  given  them  instruction  in  the  raising 
of  plants  and  interested  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  of  them  are  now  engaged 
in  growing  plants  and  raising  seeds.  Oc¬ 
casionally  reports  are  tendered  showing 
how  the  crops  are  progressing.  From  her 
own  pocket-book  has  this  ene.rgete  woman 
paid  out  several  hundred  dollars  for  seeds 
and  agricultural  books  and  papers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  promote  the  good  work  she  has  on 


hand.  A  lively  interest  has  been  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  so  that 
they  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  for¬ 
ward  this  enterprise  of  studying  practical 
farming  in  a  big  city.  In  crowded  Brook¬ 
lyn  but  little  room  is  to  be  found  for 
growing  plants,  so  that  many  of  these 
young  farmers  have  their  farms  on  the 
house-tops  or  in  back  windows.  The  teach¬ 
er,  like  her  pupils,  is  also  cultivating  her 
part.  Every  inch  of  available  soil  in  the 
back-yard  she  has  put.  under  cultivation, 
and  she  informed  us  that  she  even  thought 
of  hiring  some  land  lying  idle  in  the  next 
yard.  With  surh  energy  and  enthusiasm 
attending  her  work,  we  think  and  trust  it 
is  bound  to  succeed. 

We  bring  this  case  before  our  readers  to 
illustrate  to  them  one  method  of  making 
school  work  something  besides  the  dull 
routine  work  that  it  usually  is,  and  at  the 
same  time  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
youthful  mind  toward  the  farm  and  its 
work.  Tiie  farmers  do  not.  seek  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  ranks  from  among  the  bro¬ 
ken-down  ministers  of  the  professions,  etc. 
who  turn  to  farming  as  a  last  resort,  but 
from  among  the  youths  who  are  full  of 
life  and  activity,  and  who  add  brains  to 
their  work.  Tens  of  thousands  of  schools 
distributed  over  these  United  States  might 
fittingly  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  this 
Brooklyn  contemporary.  The  amount  of 
good  that  would  result  therefrom  is  incal¬ 
culable,  while  the  other  studies  need  suf¬ 
fer  nothing  in  consequence.  In  traversing 
the  country  how  many  bare,  neglected 
school-yards  do  we  pass  by,  which  might 
be  changed  into  really  beautiful  grounds, 
were  it  the  fancy  of  the  teachers  to  inter¬ 
est  themselves  and  their  pupils  in  the  work ! 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 


According  to  the  Dcparment  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  crop  report  for  June,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Winter  wheat  is  low’cr  than  in 
May  throughout  the  entire  area,  with  few 
exceptions.  As  reported  in  April,  the 
area  under  Winter  wheat  w'as  27,734,000 
acres,  and  allowing  for  the  loss  since  then 
by  plowing  up,  the  remainingarea  is  about 
four  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  From 
State  reports  we  learn  that  the  extent  of 
the  area  plowed  up  has  been  10  per  cent, 
in  Ohio,  10  per  cent,  in  Indiana  and  20 
per  cent,  in  Illinois,  with  a  much  smaller 
area  in  the  other  Winter  wheat  States,  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  only 
poor  fields  arc  plowed  up,  and  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  every  year, 

The  decline  m  the  condition  of  the  crop 
amounts  to  4  points  in  Connecticut,  14  in 
New'  York,  2  in  Ohio,  8  in  Indiana,  15  in 
Illinois  and  7  in  Missouri.  It  is  slight  in 
Michigan  and  generally  throughout  the 
South.  The  general  average  of  condition 
is  75,  against  83  in  May,  In  June  1 882  it 
was  99  for  Winter  wheat.  Considering 
100  to  represent  a  medium  grow  th  w  ith  a 
full  Stand  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
plant,  then  the  condition  by  States  on 
the  first  of  the  month  was:  Connecticut, 
92;  New  York,  63;  New  Jersey,  101 ; 
Pennsylvania,  97;  Delaware,  88;  Mary¬ 
land,  98;  Virginia,  93;  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  95;  Georgia,  06;  Ala¬ 
bama,  95;  Mississippi,  83;  Texas,  86;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  80;  Tennessee,  85,  West  Virginia, 
88;  Kentucky,  77  ;  Ohio,  60;  Michigan, 
80;  Indiana,  67;  Missouri,  70 ;  Illinois,  51 ; 
Kansas,  89;  California,  88;  and  Oregon,  90. 

The  Spring  wheat  area  has  been  in¬ 
creased  about  500,009  acres,  or  nearly  5 
per  cent.  Wisconsin  reports  a  reduction 
of  1  per  cent.;  Iowa  of  2  per  cent.  Min- 
nessota  makes  an  increase  of  5  per  cent, 
Nebraska  of  7,  Dakota  of  40,  and  Montana 
of  35.  The  Spring  wheat  States  have  an 
acreage  of  nearly  10,000,000  acres.  The 
condition  of  Spring  wheat  is  everywhere 
high,  averaging  98  per  cent,  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  May  report  put  the  loss  by  plowing 
up  at  3j<;  per  cent,  and  the  shortage  in 
Winter  wheat,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
was  estimated  at  77.000,000  bushels.  This 
indicates  a  condition  16H  percent  below 
last  year’s  on  May  Land  it  is  a  lair  de¬ 
duction  to  estimate  the  condition  on  June 
1  at  24  per  cent  below  what  it  was  at  the 
same  date  last  year.  This  would  make 
the  aggregate  shortage  110,000,000  hush 
els  in  the  Winter  wheat  yield,  making  the 
entire  Winter  wheat  crop  275,000,000. 
The  Spring  wheat  area,  however,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  5  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year,  while  the  condition  is  everywhere 
high.  Lust,  year's  Spring  wheat  crop  was 
118,000,000  bushels,  and  an  addition  of 
5  per  cent  would  raise  the  yield  to  125, 
000,000,  which  would  make  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  1883  about  400,000,000 
bushels,  against  503,000,000  last.  year. 

From  reports  from  1,000  different  points 
throughout  the  country,  it  appears  that 
the  condition  of  corn  is  generally  good, 
There  is  a  large  increase  in  acreage,  espe¬ 


cially  in  the  Winter  wheat  States  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  ruined 
wheat  have  been  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  corn.  The  cold  weather  in  May  merely 
delayed  planting  and  retarded  growth, 
while  the  warm,  bright  weather  that  came 
with  June  has  done  a  world  of  good. 
Where  the  crop  failed  owing  to  poor  seed 
or  bad  condition  of  soil,  the  full  acreage 
has,  in  nearly  all  cases,  been  replanted. 
Kansas  has  the  largest  increase  :  last  year 
the  yield  there  was  157,000.000  bushels; 
according  to  the  present  outlook,  it  will 
not  fall  below  200,000,000bush('lsthisyear. 
IuMissouri  and  Illinois,  the  yield  will  also 
be  much  heavier,  and  Ohio  is  credited  with 
a  prospective  crop  of  100,000,000  bushels. 
In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  large  increase  m 
acreage,  hut  the  outlook  is  generally  dis¬ 
couraging,  for  unseasonable  weather  de¬ 
layed  planting  in  some  places  so  late  that 
fodder  only  can  be  raised.  Frost  did 
considerable  damage  in  Indiana,  but 
wherever  the  crop  was  cut  down  it.  has 
been  replanted.  Ill  Kentucky  and  Minne¬ 
sota  there  is  an  increase  of  acreage,  and 
the  condition  is  reported  good.  On  flic 
whole,  judging  from  present  appearances , 
the  aggregate  corn  crop  of  the  country  in 
1883  is  likely  to  be  about  10  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  last  year — 1,617,025,- 
100  bushels. 

The  area  under  oats  is  estimated  at  19.- 
200,000  acres — an  increase  of  about  five  per 
cent;  the  condition  is  high,  averaging  96. 

The  Agricultural  Department  says  there 
is  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent  in  the  cotton 
area  of  Florida  and  Tennessee,  and  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  cotton  section  in  Virginia 
and  Missouri;  but  there  is  an  increase  of 
8  per  cent  in  Texas.  7  in  Arkansas,  5  in 
Louisiana,  3  in  Alabama,  2  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Mississippi,  and  I  in  Georgia.  The 
cotton  area  in  1882  was  16,276,000  acres; 
this  year  it.  is  estimated  at  16,780,000,  an 
increase  of  504,000  acres,  so  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  all  the  advice  lavished  on  planters, 
urging  them  to  plant  less  cotton  and  more 
grain  and  vegetables  has  been  wasted. 
The  area  by  States  in  thousand  acres  is: 
Virginia  55,  North  Carolina  1.050,  South 
Carolina  1,619,  Georgia  2,873,  Florida 
258,  Alabama  2,010,  Mississippi  2,278, 
Louisiana  932,  Texas  3,035,  Arkansas 
1,188,  Tennessee  807.  Missouri,  the  Indian 
Territory  and  other  States  contribute 
the  remainder. 

The  season  is  everywhere  late,  the  range 
being  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The  cold, 
rainy  April  delayed  planting  and  retarded 
growth,  and  the  cold,  dry  May  extended 
attempts  to  fill  up  gaps  to  the  beginning 
of  June:  indeed,  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf 
States  some  belated  plants  hadn’t  appeared 
on  the  first,  of  the  month.  Persistent  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  throughout  the 
whole  cotton  belt  to  secure  a  perfect 
stand.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
the  outlook  for  cotton  now  is  by  no  means 
cheering,  but  the  fine  growing  June  days 
are  brightening  the  prospect. 


BREVITIES. 


The  hot,  dry  weather  has  ruined  all  of  our 
oats  that  were  sown  in  light  soil. 

“From  Life”  was  printed  under  our  first- 
page  engraving  of  last  week.  This  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  was  drawn  by  our  artist  from  an 
etching. 

Neviknsia  A labnmensis  (figured  in  R.  N.- Y. 
of  Jan.  T.  1882,)  after  standing  the  climate  for 
two  years  was  killed  during  the  past  Winter 
or  Spring.  This  is  the  Alabama  Snow-wreath. 

When  scale  insects  hatch  out  (it,  is  time 
now)  spray  them  with  this  mixture:  make  an 
emulsion  of  one  tablespoonful  ol’  kerosene  and 
apiece  ol  soup  us  large  as  a  black  walnut. 
Add  this  to  one  gallon  Of  water.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  plant,  lice  and 
cabbage  worms. 

The  Empire  State  Grape,  about  which  wo 
have  had  inquiries,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Ricketts 
to  the  (,Jeo.  A.  Stone  Grape  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Plants  are  at  present,  held  ut  $5  each. 
We  are  privately  informed  that  it  is  better  in 
quality  tliau  the  Lady  Washington,  but  that 
the  berry  does  not.  bang  very  well  to  the  stem. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  it  must,  prove  a 
lino  market  sort. 

Foreign  capital  is  being  largely  invested  in 
Mexico.  A  Scotch  syndicate  paid  £4, 000, 900 
for  6,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Durango  it  week 
or  two  since,  and  «  German  syndicate  is  a 
large  land-owner  in  New  Mexico.  In  old  Mex¬ 
ico  ruuch  after  ranch  is  falling  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  capitalists,  and  it  is  predicted  tlmt 
in  half  a  century  uine-tcuths  of  Mexico’s  nor¬ 
thern  States  will  be  practically  owned  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Colorado  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  great 
cattle  States,  yet  just  as  Galveston,  the  chief 
city  of  the  greatest  cattle  State  in  the  Union, 
receives  condensed  milk  from  New  York,  so 
Denver,  the  chief  city  of  Colorado,  receives 
lour-lifths  of  its  beef  in  refrigerator  cars  from 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  Colorado  cattle  men.  Less  than  a  dozen 
stockmen  control  the  Colorado  ranches,  and 
prices  are  held  up  to  suit  t  heir  whims  or  plans. 
Three  years  ago  Spring  cattle  on  t  he  hoof  sold 
in  Denver  at  Ac.  per  pound;  ()<•.  and  6Wt\  are 
asked  to-day,  and  if  the  cattle-owners  do  not 
get  that  figure  t  hey  prefer  to  let  the  stock 
run  on  the  range. 
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pet  of  new  and  choice  Century  Plants.  The 
pcculiur  bottle-necked-like  C’ereus  in  that  bedi 
which  looks  so  white,  is  the  Old  Man  Cactus  of 
Mexico;  the  stout  lower  portion  is  the  part  it 
had  formed  in  its  native  country,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  or  stopper- like  portion,  that  which  it  has 
made  under  artificial  cultivation.  The  hand¬ 
some  tree  beyond, on  the  left,  is  a  large  Hickory. 

A  picture  from  the  same  photograph  from 
which  our  engraving  was  made,  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  Jan,  10.  Our  own 
engraving  was  made  Inst  Fall.  We  mention 
this  lest  our  contemporary  might  think  that 
we  copied  without  due  credit. 


smaller  ones,  was  collected  in  its  native  wilds 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  an 
American  naturalist,  and  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Cambridge  Garden.  This  specimen, 
which  bloomed  last  Summer,  is  the  ouly  one 
that  has  ever  blossomed  in  cultivation.  The 
Cactuses  in  the  larger  bed  are  mostly  of  the 
Indian  Fig,  or  Leaf  Cactus  kind,  (Opuntia),  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  tender.  They 
are  lifted  and  potted  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  stored  ovor  Winter  on  shelves  in  a  dry 
cellar  and  transplanted  outside  again  the  next 
May.  At  the  further  end  of  the  Opuntia  bed 
is  a  mass  of  tall,  pillar-like  Cactuses,  mostly 
Cereuses.  They  love  a  warm,  sunny  outsid“ 


fieri  at  Ultra  l 


far  Women 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


VIEW  IN  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AT 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

This  garden,  Fig.  244,  is  the  botanical 
garden  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  only 
purely  botanical  garden  in  the  country.  It  is 
nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  “  College  Yard,” 
or  central  mass  of  college  bifildings  which  are 
at.  Harvard  Square,  some  four  miles  from 
Boston ;  but  the  garden  is  easily  reached  from 
Boston  by  the  North  Avenue  or  Garden  Street 
horse  cars  which  run  every  few  minutes,  or  by 
the  Fitchburg  R.  R.  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  Station.  — — - - — 

The  garden  was  established 
early  in  the  present  century, 
but  for  lack  of  sufficient  ^ 

financial  support,  lias  had,  all 
along  until  recently,  a  strug-  w-'.'-m 

gle  for  existence.  For  thirty  :  '7'"'* 
years— namely,  from  1842  till  S' fc- & 

1872 — our  veteran  botanist, 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  was  its  diree-  jLi 

tor.  He  was  succeeded  in  - 

that  capacity  by  Professor  XLj 
C.  S.  Sargent,  the  eminent  “ 

arboriculturist,  who,  in  187i» 
was  succeeded  by  the  present 
incumbent,  Dr.  Goodale, 
who  is  also  Professor  of 


TIME  TO  ARISE,  RETIRE,  AND  A  WAY 
TO  SYSTEMATIZE  THE  DAY’S 
WORK. 


MRS.  MARY  ELY. 


Home  Sweet  Home.  Who  has  coined  three 
sweeter  words  than  these  f  How  w  anting  in 
all  that  makes  life  most  agreeable  is  home, 
if  order,  arrangement  aud  adaptation  are 
lacking  in  the  management 
__  of  the  household!  In  order 

to  secure  needed  time  to 
make  “Mi  Casa.”  (My  house. 
The  Spanish  language  has 
no  word  for  home)  a  home 
requires  all  the  hours  of  the 
day  to  be  devoted  to  this  end 
directly  or  indirectly.  The 
length  of  the  day  is  not 
measured  by  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  Weal- 
lot  more  hours  to  the  work 
of  the  house  than  do  our 
husbands  to  the  field  or  shop 
although  their  work  is  done 
when  they  leave  for  home. 

The  time  to  retire  is  an 
important  matter  to  the 
weary  housewife.  May  it 
be  determined  by  the  time 
we  arise  in  the  morning? 
Partly,  but  not  wholly. 
Here  comes  in  the  question 
of  retiring  at  a  stated  hour  . 
Is  it  not  important  to  fix  on 
an  hour  for  retiring  <  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance  because  of  the 
system  it  brings  with  it. 
If  we  are  creatures  of  habit 
it  becomes  ns  all  the  more 
to  be  habitual  in  the  time 
wre  retire.  Some  able  writers 
havi>  suggested  the  hour  of 
eight  o’clock  and  when  that 
time  comes  duties  and  work 
are  together  left  until  mora- 
•  ..  .  ’  j  ing.  As  a  rule  neither  work 

undone  or  company  should 

a  create  a  reason  for  violating 
this  all  important  rule.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  one 
hour  of  sleep  before  mid- 
night  is  worth  two  hours 
l*-.  i  after  that  time.  The  system 
is  being  recuperated  rather 
■i'Vy  than  exhausted  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  rest  is 
important  for  refreshing 
sleep.  We  scarcely  need  to 
discuss  t  e  question  of  early 
retiring  with  the  mother 
whose  house  nnd  home 
A  iv  Lvjflii  duties  have  exhausted  so 
Ja8an8HlSw||  much  of  her  vital  force. 

All  that  is  performed  after 
the  regular  hour  for  retir- 
J  ing  is  a  draft  upon  resour- 
T.  ces  that  should  bo  held  in- 

violate.  To  retire  at  the 
horn-  fixed  for  that  purpose 
5  awFTfq  will  give  sweet,  sound  and 
t  Ifl  refreshing  sleep  which,  will 
enable  her  to  perfonn  with 
ease,  the  labors  of  the  eom- 
ing  day,  that  would  be  a 
weary  task  if  the  needed 
rest  had  not  been  secured. 
>• The  time  to  arise  will 
r  J  strike  bal'd  blows  at  “a  lit- 

tie  more  sleep  a  little  more 
slumber”  habits  of  some 
lr*.  whose  late  hours  have 

sadly  interfered  with  the 
order  of  nature.  A  well 


plants  that  are  grown  in  it. 
The  garden  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  terrace  bank, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration. 
On  the  upper  part  are  the 
buildings— Dr.  Grav’s  resi¬ 
dence,  herbarium,  library, 
laboratories,  lecture  room, 
groen-bousos,  etc.,  the  re¬ 
serve  garden,  and  beds  of 
Cactuses  and  other  succulent 
plants. 

The  lower  portion  is  la  id 
out  in  plots  of  long,  narrow 
beds  with  intervening  grass 
pathways,  the  plots  being 
separated  from  each  other, 
and  the  whole  space  conven¬ 
iently  disposed  with  gravel 
walks.  The  beds  are  planted 
in  strict  botanical  fashion, 
nnd  according  to  the  sequence 
of  genera  of  Hooker  and  Ben- 
tham.  There  are  clumps  of 
trees  containing  some  fine  old 
specimens  of  Oak,  Maples, 
Yellow-Wood,  Linden,  Cu¬ 
cumber-tree  and  other  Mag¬ 
nolias,  Beeches,  etc.  A  rock¬ 
ery  underneath  the  trees 
contains  a  lot  of  our  wild 
wood  plants  that  come  up  and 
blossom  in  the  Spring  time 
aud  disappear  in  Summer. 
In  the  rockeries  in  more  sun¬ 
ny  and  exposed  places  is  a 
great  miscellaneous  collection 
of  small  plants,  many  of 
which  are  too  rare,  choice  or 
tender  to  be  permitted  to 
“rough  it.”  among  their 
grosser-growing  relatives  in 
the  “botanical”  bods.  A 
number  of  bog  and  aquatic 
plants  are  grown  hi  and  by 
the  side  of  two  small  maids. 

In  August,  1879,  when  the 
last  official  catalogue  of  the 
plants  cultivated  in  the  gar¬ 
den  was  made,  the  garden 
contained  1,M9  genera,  in¬ 
cluding  8,901  species.  Of 
these  8,641  species  were  of 
hardy  plants,  and  2,200  of 
tender  ones.  Among  these 
were  887  kinds  of  ferns,  217 
sorts  of  orchids,  420  kinds  of 
hardy  trees  ami  shrubs,  112 
of  barely  hardy  ones,  us  Au- 
ouba,  and  exceptionally  small 
ones,  as  Epigieft,  8S8  kinds  of 
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View  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  Mass. — Fig.  344. — From  Nature 


Cactuses  ami  other  succu¬ 
lents,  aud  so  ou. 

Referring  more  immediately  to  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  plant  in  front,  which  has  the  long, 
shaft-like  inflorescence,  is  the  Queen  Victoria 
Century  Plant  in  bloom.  This  plant  is  a 
“new”  .and  beautiful 'species  found  in  the 
mountains  near  Monterey  in  Mexico.  .This 
particular  specimen,  together  with  some 


place  in  Summer,  aud  there  they  grow  well 
aud  blossom  too;  many  of  them  are  night- 
blooming.  In  the  center  of  the  circular  bed 
on  the  right  is  a  Chinese  Magnolia,  and  sur- 
I  rounding  it,  a  mass  of  succulent  plants  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Canaries  ami 
Mexico.  The  little  circle  beyond  that,  contains 
a  few  shaft-like  Cereuses  arising  from  a  car- 


RlCINUS  Plants. — It  is  surprising  to  what 
;  a  hight  these  maybe  made  to  grow  by  proper 
care.  As  soon  as  the  second  leaves  appear, 
they  should  be  watered  freely  and  the  soil 
kept  mellow  about  them.  Every  lateral  should 
lie  pinched  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Weak 
manure  water  should  be  given  every  ten  days. 
If  flower  buds  are  formed  pinch  them  out  also. 


must  be  held  nearly  unalterable,  unless  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  family  prevents.  This  is  the  first 
step  to  be  adopted  in  the  management  of 
the  home,  a  farmers  home  especially.  The 
system  for  to-day  is  the  same  for  all  other  days, 
though  the  work  may  vary  in  form. 

gome  time  before  the  hour  of  retiring  it  w  il 
be  necessary  to  make  all  needed  anangemeut 
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for  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  early  morning 
This  will  enable  the  careful  housekeeper  to 
take  up  the  work  just  where  it  was  left  the 
night  before,  because  every  thing  will  be 
found  in  its  proper  place.  Time  is  t.lms 
saved  that  is  required  for  the  regular  routine 
of  the  morning’s  work,  otherwise  the  unwashed 
dishes  from  the  supper  tabic,  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  play  house  if  left  till  morn¬ 
ing,  as  is  often  t  be  case,  will  cause  a  late 
breakfast;  and  tins,  to  a  hungry  family  will 
not  add  to  the  pleasure  or  the  reputation  of 
the  housekeeper.  A  neat  tidy  kitchen  in  the 
early  morning  is  of  gr  eater  importance  than 
the  parlor  in  the  afternoon,  as  Harry  and 
J essie  can  wear  off  the  blame  for  having  left 
the  horse,  dolly,  cradle  and  blocks  in  that 
sacred  apai-tment. 

If  order  is  the  first  law  of  nature  there  is 
no  place  when  that  law  should  be  enforced  so 
regularly  as  in  the  home,  lb  will  be  found  that 
the  labor  of  the  housekeeper  will  loose  much 
of  its  severity  by  having  the  work  so  arranged 
that  tire  most  urgent  may  be  performed  first, 
and  every  other  part  be  done  in  regular  order. 
There  need  be  no  jumbling  or  massing  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  work,  but  everything 
should  bear  the  stamp  of  system  and  or  der  so 
that  the  labor  shall  not  be  increased  by  confu¬ 
sion.  All,  or  nearly  all,  agree  that  work  should 
be  sy  eternized ;  but  ho wt  That  breakfast 
should  take  the  place  of  dinner  aud  dinner 
the  place  of  supper?  Nut  that,  but  rather 
breakfast,  should  be  ready  at  a  fixed  time 
aud  never  late;  the  preliminaries  of  that, meal 
should  be  pre-arranged  so  that  there  will  be 
no  long  w  aiting  by  those  whose  labor  in  the 
field  or  shop  requires  promptness.  There  is 
no  more  blighting  evil  in  the  management  of 
the  work  of  the  house  than  irregular  and  late 
meals. 

Dinner  is  the  important  meal  of  the  day 
and  ought  not  to  be  late — never  1  The  morn-  ' 
ing  work  must  be  done  in  tune  to  give  quick 
attention  to  the  work  of  preparing  that  meal. 
Have  a  set  time  to  begin  this  work,  as  it  is 
never  safe  to  delay  it  for  any  reason.  If  hus¬ 
band  has  neglected  a  supply,  prepare  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  meal  (if  that  be  the  last  resort) 
and  let  the  responsibility  be  on  liim.  This 
pail  of  the  work  of  the  day  requires  a  com¬ 
plete  system  in  all  parts  lest  there  be  failures. 
Procrastinate  in  nothing  that  belongs  to  the 
present.  “  Time  enough  yet,”  is  not  time  if 
delay  is  intended;  but  has  it  caused  many  late 
dinners?  Very  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  afternoon  by  having  all  the  work  arranged 
so  that  some  tune  can  be  taken  for  readiug, 
rest  or  recreation.  And  when  the  supper  hour 
approaches  everything  being  in  readiness,  it 
can  be  prepared  promptly  and  the  labor  of  the 
day  be  closed  as  was  the  other  days  before  it- 
And  then 


on  her  hands,  her  responsibility  would  cease. 

Do  such  mothers — women  who  seem  sensible 
enough  in  other  matters — ever  stop  to  think 
how  much  suffering  they  force  upon  their 
daughters?  Children  who  left  the  school¬ 
room  only  six  months  ago,  and  ought 
not  to  leave  it  for  years  to  come;  who  know 
nothing  about  taking  hold  of  the  domestic 
machinery  unguided.  To  be  sure,  they  may 
have  stood  at  the  kitchen  table  for  yours  to 
wash  and  wipe  dishes;  hut  is  tliat  all  they 
need  to  know  to  make  good  housekeepers,  aud 
do  they  even  know  how  to  wash  dishes  in  a 
nice,  orderly  way?  Cooking!  they  have  seen 
mother  boil  potatoes,  fry  meat  and  bake  bread. 
Do  the  girls  who  are  talking  of  early  marriage 
know’  how  to  do  the  same  by  actual  practice? 
Can  they  make  bread,  take  care  of  milk 
make  butter  aud  attend  to  all  the  details  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ordinary  housekeeper?  Added 
to  this,  do  they  know  anything  about  the  re¬ 
sponsible  care  of  little  ones  that  sooner  or 
later  step  into  dwellings  that  are  called  homes? 
Aids!  no;  witness  the  tears  of  many'  of  our 
little  girl- wives;  also  the  frowns  and  harsh 
words,  which  not  infrequently  come  to  oaths, 
from  the  imloving,  disappointed  husbands. 
Ignorance  on  one  side,  impatience  and  selfish  - 
ness  on  the  other,  with  the  whining  of  a  puny 
infant  for  preludes  and  interludes,  and  w  hat 
a  dreary,  dismal  place  it  must  be  to  call  home. 
What  wonder  that  succeeding  generations 
from  such  ancestors,  become  poor,  miserable! 
scrawny  specimens  of  humanity,  dwarfish  in 
form  and  still  more  in  iutcliect.  It  is  well  when 
children  are  decoyed  into  marriuge  by  thought¬ 
less  or  scheming  parents  or  guardians,  before 
they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  "when,  as  yet, 
they  know  not  their  own  minds,  that  there  is 
a  law  of  divorce;  whatman  has  joined  together 
let  man  put  asunder.  Thus  giving  each  an 
opportunity  of  seeking  his  or  her  happiness  in 
a  way  each  is  best  fitted  to  enjoy.  But  a  law 
enforced  against  child-marriage  would  be 
better  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country 


old-fashioned  house-leek  in  stiff  row's  all  round 
and  round  the  figure,  it  is  carefully  executed 
but  it  is  hideous. 

There  is  no  better  rule  for  flower  planting 
upon  lawn  or  in  garden  than  that  of  following 
nature  in  her  beautiful  ways  of  planting  shrubs 
aud  flowers.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in 
art  to  return  to  natural  methods.  This  w'as 
plainly  seen  in  the  water-color  exhibition  last 
week.  The  pictures  of  Mrs.  (irea forex  of  New 
York,  showing  the  Hollyhock,  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle  and  Jonquil  in  masses  where 
some  blooms  w  ere  in  shade,  some  indistinct 
from  the  mass  of  blooms,  aud  not  as  usually 
painted  every  leaf  and  flower  standing  sharply 
forth  in  finished  relief. 

When  we  ean  live  in  every'  way  closer  to 
nature  we  shall  begin  to  find  our  Millennium. 

Amelie  V.  Petit. 


comes  out  right,  and  from  being  an  untrained 
and  unskilled  cook  in  every  particular  she  has 
become,  within  a  few’  months’  time,  really' 
excellent,  requiring  very'  few  manual  illustra¬ 
tions  from  her  mistress.  She  spends  many  a 
leisure  half-hour  studying  these  books,  and 
the  benefit  she  has  derived  from  them  is  very 
great  and  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  them, 
I  think.  My'  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  wisdom  in  a  high  degree  to  furnish 
all  hired  help  t.habean  read  and  have  intelli¬ 
gence  with  literature  bearing  directly  upon 
their  w'ork.  It  adds  new  interest  to  it,  leads 
them  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to  experiment.  To 
always  be  preparing  food  in  one  way,  or  being 
constrained  to  do  everything  in  the  same  way 
forever,  because  of  a  lack  of  knowing  other 
methods,  is  tiresome  and  very  uninteresting. 
It  is  as  shortr-sighted  and  foolish  to  attempt  to 
keep  house  in  “these  days”  without  good 
printed  directions  for  the  work  of  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room  ns  to  “farm”  without  an 
agricultural  journal  or  to  garden  without  the 
best  works  on  horticulture.  1  am  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  “  two  heads  are  letter  than  one." 

It  may  lie  remembered  that  I  have  hitherto 
upon  one  or  twro  occasions  alluded  to  my'  ex¬ 
periments  and  ill-success  in  canning  tomatoes, 
bast  Fall  my  tomatoes  were  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  I  filled  12  dark-green  beer-bottles,  hav¬ 
ing  patent,  stopples, and  put  them  in  the  cellar. 
The  contents  of  every  one  came  out  perfect — 
much  better  than  they  went  in.  I  afterward 
filled  12  quart,  jars  of  colored  glass,  manufac¬ 
tured  expressly’  for  tomatoes  by  Whitney 
Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  and  placed  them  in 
the  cellar.  Every  one  of  these,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  —  which  possibly  was  imperfectly 
sealed — came  out  delicious.  As  I  never  had 
such  excellent  “luck”  with  tomatoes  before — 
always  losing  fully'  one-half  when  put  in  the 
ordinary  uncolored  glass  jars — I  am  forced  to 
believe  that  the  action  of  light  upon  the  fruit 
is  very'  great  iudeed.  The  Whitney  jars  are 
simply  the  Mason  jars  in  colored  glass — an 
amber  tint.  If  more  darkly  colored  they 
would  lie  even  better  I  think.  I  tried  to  in¬ 
fluence  these  manufacturers  last  year — with¬ 
out  avail  I  fear — to  make  very  dark  jars  with 
long  necks,  not  over  an  inch  or  an  iuch-and- 
a-quarter  in  diameter,  which  I  am  sure  would 
be  the  exact  kind  of  a  jar  for  tomatoes. 

A  quantity  of  iodine  was  spilled  a  few  days 
ago  upon  a  fine  garment  and  a  sheet,  quite  to 
my  dismay,  as  1  had  no  idea  that  the  stains 
could  he  removed.  However,  I  washed  the 
spots  at  once  in  cold  water  and  laid  the  fabrics 
on  the  grass  in  a  hot  sun.  Seeing  some  sour 
milk  about  the  kitchen  I  poured  a  quantity  on 
the  spots,  and  after  an  hour  examined  the 
effect:  the  spots  had  nearly  disappeared,  and 
another  application  of  milk  completed  the 
bleaching  effectually.  Whether  this  treatment 
would  succeed  with  old  stains  of  iodine  I  do 
not  know.  It  might  be  tried. 

I  called  at  a  neighbor’s  the  other  day  to  see 
a  tulip-lied  in  full  bloom — a  bed  in  which 
there  are  are  over  a  thousand  bulbs.  The 
double  tulips  are  not  liked  because  of  their 
ragged  appearance.  The  bulbs  are  lifted  after 
blooming,  packed  in  sand,  and  replanted  in  the 
Fall.  The  owner  of  the  tulips  imports  his 
bulbs  direct  from  Holiaud. 


A  LIVING  TABLEAU. 


Several  yrears  ago  when  a  light-hearted 
school  girl  I  was  sent  to  n  distant  city  to  at¬ 
tend  school.  Myself  and  three  others  occupied 
for  a  study  an  airy  upper  room  in  our  boai  d- 
ing  house,  from  whose  windows  we  had  a  view 
of  varied  city  life.  On  an  opposite  street  be¬ 
tween  two  tall  blocks  stood  a  small  homely 
cottage  looking  as  if  it  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  march  of  improvements.  This  small 
dwelling  drew  our  attention  because  it  seemed 
so  out  of  place.  It  appeared  to  be  occupied  by 
quite  an  aged  couple  but  there  was  also  a 
child  of  three  or  four  years  who  often  came 
out  and  played  about  the  door  but  always  in 
a  subdued  way,  and  never  venturing  far  away. 
We  came  to  watch  for  his  appearance  and  to 
call  him  Little  Jimmie  and  became  quite  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  although  we  never  saw  him 
nearer  than  across  the  street.  This  silent  friend¬ 
ship  lasted  several  months,  when  one  morning 
we  missed  the  little  fellow  from  his  usual  play¬ 
ground  in  front  of  the  door.  But  we  watched 
and  wondered  in  vain.  After  three  or  four 
days,  we  saw  a  hearse  stop  before  the  door  of 
the  small  house,  aud  a  little  coffin  was  brought 
out  and  placed  in  it.  The  two  old  people  came 
tottering  after  seemingly  heart-broken.  We 
surmised  that  they  were  the  grandparents  of 
the  little  one  who  was  being  borae  away  to 
his  last  resting  place.  Our  hearts  were  filled 
with  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  ones,  and  wo 
too  shed  silent  tears  at  the  death  of  Little 
Jimmie.  For  many  a  day  we  talked  of  the 
tableau  of  Life  ami  Death  that  had  been 
enacted  before  our  eyes,  although  we  never 
knew  the  name  of  the  little  one,  or  of  those 
who  during  his  short  life  had  loved  and  eared 
for  him.  Memory  still  often  now  brings  to  us 
thoughts  of  the  quaint  little  child  to  whose 
quiet  ways  we  had  become  so  strangely  at¬ 
tached.  B.  C.  D. 


There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  a  lady’s  dress 
more  dillicult  to  make,  giving  a  stylish  effect, 
than  the  sleeves;  we  show  cuts  of  two  ways 


“  thou  shalt  eat  the  labor  of  thine 
hands:  happy  shalt  thou  lie  and  it. shall  be  well 
with  thee.” 


Domestic  Cconom^ 


ABOUT  MARRIED  CHILDREN. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ-Y  MAPLE. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


CONCERNING  LIQUIDS  FOR  COOKING 
—MY  TOMATO  EXPERIMENTS— 

TO  REMOVE  IODINE  STAINS— 

A  TULIP  BED. 


“What  a  poor,  miserable  little  thing  it  is! 
I  declare  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  it  ever  would 
be  worth  raising,”  said  Mrs.  M.  of  a  small 
bundle  of  humanity  that  had  recently  come 
into  the  neighborhood. 

Pool'  miserable  little  thing  to  be  sure.  But 
if  I  pitied  the  crying,  fretful  baby,  how  much 
more  did  I  pity  the  mother,  who  was  also  poor 
and  miserable.  Only  a  school  girl  of  very 
diminutive  size,  who  had  scarcely  picked  her 
fifteenth  birthday  from  the  tree  of  life,  ere  she 
took  upon  herself  the  responsibilities  of  wife¬ 
hood.  Here  she  was  thus  early  in  life,  not  yet 
17,  witli  the  burden  of  a  mature  matron  thrust 
upon  her  tiny  shoulders;  with  no  previous 
training  for  the  lifework  before  her,  no 
knowledge  of  hygienic  principles  to  assist  her 
m  caring  for  herself  or  the  little  responsibility 
now  in  her  arms.  The  wax  doll  so  recently 
put  away  with  other  toys,  was  about  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  caring  for  the  living,  breathing  baby 
the  little  mother  folded  to  her  heart,  as  was  she. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  she  hail  been 
taught  to  think  only  of  beaux  and  balls;  to 
read  sensational  stories  of  love  and  murder; 
to  dress  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  as  far  as  her 
father’s  limited  means  would  allow.  And 
when  a  silly  moth,  with  no  more  sense  than 
morals,  fluttered  about  in  apparent  fondness, 
her  own  mother  hastened  to  make  fast  the 
meshes  tliat  should  make  them  oue.  It  mat¬ 
tered  not,  whether  the  youthful  pair  were  con¬ 
genial  or  whether  the  would-be-lover  was  a 
person  with  good  moral  principles,  or  quite 
the  reverse.  “Would  the  law  of  kindness  be 
written  on  his  heart  for  the  little  daughter 
she  was  thrusting  out  of  the  home  nest,  away 
from  a  mother’s  love  aud  a  father’s  indulgent 
but  protecting  care?”— was  a  question  she 
seemed  never  to  ask  herself.  Any  true  love 
in  the  case  never  for  an  instant  seemed  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  single  thought  for  consideration.  If 
only  the  title  of  “Mi-s.”  was  attached  to  her 
name,  aud  she  did  not  have  an  “old  maid”  left 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER, 


of  making  them.  Our  best  modistes  tell  us 
that  this  part  of  the  dress  is  being  more  fully 
trimmed,  especially  muslins,  grenadines  aud 
such  styles  of  goods.  The  puff  at  the  top  is 
not  becoming:  to  every  figure,  but  is  a  change 
for  those  who  can  wear  them. 


AUNT  MABBY’S  HOUSEHOLD  TALKS 
No.  2. 


For  a  young  housekeeper — or  an  old  one, 
for  that  matter — in  need  of  explicit,  sensible 
and  practical  directions  how  to  furnish  her 
kitchen,  how  to  market,  take  care  of  vege¬ 
tables,  conserve  fruits,  cook  all  sorts  of  things, 
make  yeast  and  bread,  and,  in  brief,  how  to 
prepare  everything  connected  with  the  family 
table,  and  company  tabic,  too,  there  are  two 
books  I  would  recommend  to  her  by  the  use 
of  which  she  would  lie  enabled  to  attend  to 
the  culinary'  department  of  her  household 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  These  books  are 
Mrs.  Whitney’s  “Just  How,”  and  Miss  Par- 
loa’s  New  Cook  Book.  Of  the  seven  cook 
books  on  my  shelf  these  two  are  daily  con¬ 
sulted,  while  the  others  are  rarely  looked  at, 
except  on  occasions.  As  regards  Marion  Har- 
land’s  cook  books,  for  which  1  trust  1  have 
sufficient  esteem,  1  think  my  cook  one  day 
passed  a  very  just  criticism:  “Murion  Har- 
land  wants  altogether  too  much  wine  and  rum 
aud  whiskey  in  her  dishes!  and  she,  too,  a 
minister’s  wife!  I  declare  I  don’t  think  much 
of  her.  Aud  even  in  her  plainest  dishes  she 
always  calls  for  something  you  haveu’t  got. 
Hhe  doesn’t  seem  capable  of  making  uuythiug 
unless  she  has  forty  thousand  different  things 
mixed  up  with  it.  I  should  tliiuk  she  and 
her  family  would  all  have  the  dyspepsia!” 

If  one  cun  afford  to  have  hnlf-a-flozen  cook 
books— including  Marion  Harlanil’s,  which 
contains  some  valuable  directions — it  will  be 
so  much  the  better,  for  in  no  department  of 
the  housekeeping  is  there  greater  need  of  good 
books  bearing  upon  the  business  t  han  in  the 
cook-room.  1  never  charge  my  mind  any 
more  with  recipes.  If  i  want  anything  boiled 
or  baked  I  give  my  cook  Whitney  or  Parloa 
and  tell  her  to  follow  directions.  Everything 


ANNIE  L.  JACK 


I  WENT  over  to  Aunt  Mabby’s  to  get  a  spray 
of  her  lilac,  as  I  had  premised  her,  for  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  promised  work,  and  w  hen  1  reached 
the  gate  Mrs.  Reuben  Rysart  was  just  driving 
away  in  her  buggy.  She  stopped  me  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  say  that  she  had  not  that  dollar  she 
had  promised  mo  for  the  “Journal,"  but  hoped 
to  have  it  soon.  Aunt  Mahby  shaded  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  watching  her  as  she  went 
along  the  green  slope  and  across  to  the  river 
road.  “A  real  good  woman,”  she  said,  “if  she 
is  my  cousin,  and  she  has  a  good  husband  and 
children:  but  still,  her  shoes  pinch  too. 
She  has  just  brought  me  over  from  there.  I 
went  early  this  morning  to  see  Susy,  who  has 
had  a  bad  cold,  and  l  took  her  some  of  my 
cough  balsam.  IIow  do  l  make  it?  Dissolve 
red  spruce  gum  in  alcohol;  make  a  sirup  of 
sugar  and  water  boiled  thick;  star  iu  the  gum, 
a  few  dro|is  of  oil  of  peppermint  and  oil  of 
cloves.  Shake  the  mixture  and  set  the  bottle 
in  a  [Kit  of  warm  water  till  it  is  all  mixed  and 
dissolved.  Well,  I  took  Susy  some  lemons  too, 
for  I  think  there  is  really  nothing  better  than 
a  lemon  baked  in  the  oven  till  quite  hot,  set 
into  a  saucer,  the  top  cut  off,  and  as  much 
white  sugar  inserted  as  it  will  hold.  The  juice 
that  comes  from  it  is  excellent  for  a  sore 
throat.  But  1  felt  sorry  for  Mrs.  Rysart  while 
1  was  there,  for  Reuben  is  such  a  strange  man 
about  money.  He  is  liberal  to  his  wife  and 
children,  generous  in  a  good  cause,  a  free  pro¬ 
vider,  but  he  likes  to  have  the  money  all  go 
through  his  own  hands.  Now  Mrs.  Rysart 
hates  store  bills;  she  has  tried  over  aud  over 


JUNE  FLOWERS. 


Late  as  has  been  the  time  of  opening  leaves 
and  springing  flowers,  still  the  trees  are  decked 
in  a  soft  green,  somewhat  hazy  and  evanescent 
in  appearance,  yet  promising  the  usual  Sum¬ 
mer  lieauty,  and  the  borders  in  the  Public 
Garden,  the  Old  Granary  Cemetery  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds  are  radiant  with  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths  and  other  Spring  blooms. 

Boston  is  noted  for  its  fine  roses,  aud  exqui¬ 
site  buds  and  open  roses  of  gyeat  size  are  for 
sale  everywhere.  Daisies  arc  receiving  the 
attention  of  florists,  aud  arc  in  good  demand. 
The  fashion  for  yellow  blooms  is  marked,  iu 
every  ground  they  predominate,  and  they 
bloom  in  silk  and  muslin  upon  the  hats  of 
maids  and  matrons  Even  the  homely  Cowslip 
is  on  sale  and  the  Marigold  flames  in  decora¬ 
tive  art.  Fashion  can  thus  briug  into  favor 
the  common  and  ugly. 

Every  year  flowers  are  more  and  more 
sought,  and  roses  at  the  neck  aud  waist,  and 
masses  of  Violets,  Pansies  and  Arbutus  upon 
the  bust  are  constantly  worn.  It  is  said  the 
Arbutus  roots  are  being  destroyed  iu  the  New 
Hampshire  hills  by  careless  tearing  out  of 
reckless  flower  gatherers 

In  arranging  flowers  upon  lawns,  more  sim¬ 
plicity  of  forms  and  less  artificial  combina¬ 
tions  are  in  favor.  Ribbon  beds  and  fanciful 
shapes  are  not  in  good  taste.  The  ngliest  bed 
of  any  sort  I  ever  saw  is  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  a  sort  of  immense  star  set  with  tli« 
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horses?’  was  the  answer,  when  oats  were  de¬ 
fined  as  “what  Englishmen  give  to  horses  and 
what  Scotchmen  eat  themselves,”  and  I  think 
the  excellence  of  this  dish  is  parti v  in  the 
cooking;  for  whether  as  porridge  or  bannocks 
or  in  whatever  form  the  meal  may  bo  served, 
the  real  Scotch  wife  tries  to  keep  the  grain 
whole.  For  porridge  the  water  must  be  boil¬ 
ing,  a  little  salt  put  in,  and  while  one  hand 
holds  the  spoon  (or,  better  still,  a  wooden 
stick  called  the  “spurtlc”  to  stir  well)  the  meal 
is  allowed  to  sift  through  the  lingers  of  the 
other.  But  it  must  boil  at  once,  and  after  it 
has  thoroughly  bubbled  up,  do  not,  s tie  any 
more.  Close  the  pot  lid,  set  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  and  let  it  simmer  half  an  hour. 
Then  the  grains  come  out  whole  and  linn,  for 
too  much  stirring  breaks  up  the  grains  and 

renders  the  whole  mass  soft  and  waxy.  a.  l.  j. 

-»■  ■  ' 

Ax  “Amateur  Fainter”  asks  if  it  is  true  that 
a  pail  of  water  set  in  a  newly-painted  room 
will  remove  the  smell  of  paint? 

Axs. — Yes;  because  water  absorbs  gases 
and  they  are  drawn  from  the  air  to  the  water. 

“Dyspeptic”  asks,  1,  “why  nuts  hurt  turn 
eaten  after  dinye»  He  also  asks,  2,  why  is  oat¬ 
meal  recommended  so  highly  for  those  of  weak 
digestion. 

Axs. — 1.  Because  they  are  indigestible  at 
any  time,  and  should  not  lie  taken  after  a  full 
meal.  They  are  less  injurious  eaten  with  salt. 
2.  Because  its  constituents  approach  nearest  to 
those  of  human  milk.  It  contains  more  iron 
and  salts,  and  especially  more  phosphate  of 
lime  than  any  other  article  of  food, 

“Mrs.  E.  B.  B.”  inquires,  how  to  tell  pure 
lard  when  purchased; 

Axs. — Melt  to  a  temperature  of  212°  and  if 
there  is  no  sediment  or  scum  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on. 

“Wife”  wishes  to  know  why  the  white  of  an 
egg  is  used  to  clarify  coffee? 

Axs. — Because  the  albumen  of  the  egg 
coagulates,  and  in  doing  so  fixes  in  its  own 
substance  the  impurities  floating  in  the  liquid. 


again  to  get  him  to  give  her  a  stated  sum  of 
money  to  pay  household  expenses.  But  if  she 
hints  at  such  a  thing  ho  says  in  anger:  ‘Why, 
you  spend  it  all,'  as  if  personally  she  made 
away  with  it.  I  often  think  how  little  mau 
understands  a  woman's  heart,  even  that  of  the 
wife  lie  has  loved  and  cherished,  And  I  think 
if  Reuben  knew  that  his  conduct  in  money 
matters  had  embittered  all  his  wife’s  married 
life,  he  would  be  the  first  to  see  the  falseness 
of  the  position.  It  is  a  little  hard  for  the  wife 
to  see  the  hired  men  and  the  hired  girl  get 
their  wages  and  go  and  spend  them,  while  she 
lias  to  run  np  a  store  bill,  and  seldom  handles 
a  dollar.  And  it  seems  to  me  only  justice  that 
a  woman  should  have  the  spending  of  what 
she  has  to  take  care  of.  What’s  the  good  of  a 
man  saying,  ’With  all  my  worldly  goods  1 
thee  endow,’  if  ho  doesn’t  mean  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind?  I  read  the  other  day  about 
the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  asking  visitors  for 
a  shilling,  and  when  pressed  to  say  what  it 
was  for  they  said:  ‘oh,  a  follow  doesn’t  like  to 
be  without  a  cent!’  1  know  some  women  who 
keep  the  purse,  and  1  don't  like  to  see  a  man 
have  to  ask  his  wife  for  a  dollar,  but  if  be 
wants  to  know  how  it  feels  let  him  try  it  for  a 
a  year,  having  to  ask  for  money  every  time 
he  wants  it;  he  would  understand  it  1  tetter 
then.  I  know  this  is  the  secret  grievance  of 
many  a  good  womau,  whose  husband  is  not 
sensitive  enough  to  suspect  it,  and  it  consoles 
me  for  my  lonely  life,  for  I  often  thiuk : 

•Why  shnulil  we  faint,  or  fear  to  live  iWbne, 

Since  all  alone,  so  heaven  ha*  willed,  we  (lie. 

Not  even  the  tomlorcst  heart,  though  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reason  why  we  smile,  or  sigh.’ 

And  many  a  good  wife  sighs  over  that  which  a 
little  good  management  could  remedy.  Then 
the  girls,  too — they  don't  stay  at  home  con¬ 
tented  when  they  know  they  can  earn  money, 
oven  if  out  at  service.  It’s  all  very  well  to 
give  them  new  dresses,  and  grumble  over  the 
bills:  they  would  rather  have  the  speuding  of 
the  price  and  buy  their  own;  and  that  is  why 
so  many  farmers'  homes  are  desolate,  aud  the 
sous  and  daughters  go  out  to  seek  independ¬ 
ence,  aud  to  get  the  worth  of  their  labor  in 
hard  cash  from  strangers.  But  how  I  do  run 
on,”  said  Aunt  Mabby,  as  she  drew  out  the 
precious  recipes;  “you  wont  have  time  to  get 
many  of  them  to-day.” 

1  had  sketched  the  lilac  I  wanted,  and  took 
out  my  pencil  and  note-book  into  which  I 
transcribed  a  few  useful  dishes  that  are  suita¬ 
ble  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  for  the  early 
fruit  season. 

BED  CURRANT  JELLY. 

To  every  pint  of  juice  allow  three-quarters 
of  a  pomul  of  white  sugar.  Be  sure  to  gather 
the  fruit  dry,  that  is,  in  dry  weather.  Pick 
from  the  stalks  into  u  jar,  and  place  this  jar 
in  a  large  pan  ol-  boiling  water;  let  it  simmer 
till  the  juice  is  drawn  out;  then  strain  lightly. 
Have  your  sugar  in  the  oven  heating.  When 
you  put  the  juice  into  your  preserving  kettle, 
measure  it,  and  weigh  your  sugar  as  above. 
If  the  ^ngar  is  hot  when  turned  iu,  it  will 
cook  in  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Too  much 
boiling  makes  it  dark  colored.  Try  it  on  a 
plate  set  over  a  piece  of  ieo — if  it  jells  it  is 
done.  Pour  into  small  pots;  cover  with  an 
oiled  paper  aud  then  with  a  bit  of  tissue  paper 
brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of 
an  egg.  Label  and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

CHICKEN  CnEESE. 

Mother's  recipe  for  tough  chickens  was  to 
boil  in  water  enough  to  keep  from  burning, 
till  quite  tender.  Take  them  out  when  done, 
remove  the  bones,  mine©  the  meat  fine,  and 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter :  then  re¬ 
turn  to  tin*  water  aud  cook  till  the  liquor  is 
absorbed.  Pour  into  a  dish  or  mold,  aud  put 
a  plate  over  it,  pressing  down  with  a  weight. 
Set  iu  a  cool  place,  and  when  firm  it  will  be 
relished  for  breakfast,  dinner  or  tea. 

ASPARAGUS  PEAS. 

In  our  garden  is  a  Vied  of  the  common  vari¬ 
ety  of  asparagus.  Sometimes  when  we  got 
busy  it  was  not  cut  every  day,  aud  when  we 
dill  cut  it  mother’s  directions  were:  Break  off 
the  tops  of  as]iaragus;  put  it  in  a  dish  and 
bi  eak  up  tine.  Four  cold  water  over  it  for  an 
hour.  Have  ready  a  little  boiliug  salted  wa¬ 
ter;  wash  your  asparagus  und  put  it  in  the 
pot.  Boil  2i.l  minutes,  or  longer  if  near  the  end 
of  the  season,  at  which  time  it.  is  much  better 
for  being  boiled  in  two  waters,  to  Hike  the 
stroug  taste  out  of  it.  Put  a  bit  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  the  dish  before 
pouring  it  in.  Stir  well,  adding  a  little  pep¬ 
per,  aud  cover  closely.  It  makes  a  change 
from  the  usual  method  of  toast  aiid  white 
sauce,  the  only  precaution  lioing  to  hare 
enough  of  the  asparagus  heads  to  make  the 
dish,  when  served,  of  the  consistency  of  peas. 
Perhaps  every  one  doesn’t  know  how  well  as¬ 
paragus  goes  with  fried  ham. 
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CREAM 


TWO  METHODS  OF  PRESERVING  IT 

One  is  Uncertain:  the  Other  Certain. 


PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSOX  OF  VALE  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  CONX.  AGKICITLTFRAL  EXPERIMENT 

station  says:  “  REX  MAGNUS 

DOES  ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED  FOB  IT.” 


Reetaniru  Inr  mi  (1  Sq  nare  Bov 
Cliurns.  i.  henpest  because  Ihe 
heel.  No  inside  fixtures,  and 
always  reliable.  sues  .,f 
each  kind  made.  We  make 
Pur  Ms’s  Improved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason’s  Power 
But  tor-worker.  Vvauenltoned 
j'rooJ  (riven  of  their  superior 
qualitiesln  material  and  con¬ 
struction  not  dreamed  o r  hr 
other  maker*.  Send  for  Dai- 
rypiilT, ,  free.  OoKMsH  &  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


**  Cream, ”  says  Webster,  the  Dictionary  man,  ’’  Is 
the  best  part  of  anything:  the  unctions,  oily  auh- 
stun  e  which  rises  and  forms  on  the  surface  of 
milk."  As  is  well  known  It  Is  the  most  delicate,  and 
therefore  the  most  perishable  of  all  farm  p  odnets. 

To  save  cream,  It  has  heretofore  been  deemed  nce- 
essarv  to  churn  It,  and  thus  convert  ir  into  butter, 
which,  lu  turn,  will  ultimately  turn  rancid.  This 
custom  of  preservation,  therefore  must  be*  called  un¬ 
certain. 

Let  US  examine  the  other,  and  comparatively  mod¬ 
ern  process,  which  aat.v.x  cream,  and  for  an  almost  i»- 
dejni  tie  time;  enables  It  to  retalu  all  of  Its  natural 
flavor  aud  sweetness;  ii  cheap;  practicable,  and.  In¬ 
deed,  the  . . .  so  long  sought  by  scientists,  dairy 

men,  and  the  cream  consuming  public.  It  is  Rex 
Magnus,  the  Hmnlstou  Food  Preservative,  that  trill 
do  It  for  either  cream  or  milk  as  well  as  meats,  poul¬ 
try  and  food  of  all  kinds. 

a  soi.ro  TEST. 

Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  the  noted  chemist  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Yale  college  procured 
cream  from  a  farm  J  miles  north  of  New  Haven.  Ct. 

It  had  been  collected  and  saved  from  five  milkings 
of  the  three  days  pn-v  ious,  and  was,  therefore,  being 
so  mixed ,  very  dllfleult  to  keep. 

how  rr  was  poxk. 

A  pint  of  this  wits  treated  with  “Pearl."  a  specia 
brand  of  Rex  Magnus,  adapted  specially  for  the  pre 
serration  of  cream.  Afu-r  treatment  it  was  placed 
In  a  glass  jar  and  sealed,  ai  J  o'clock  of  the  afternoon 
of  January  31st.  lx*3,  and  at  5  r.  m.  (or  2  hours  later  oj 
the  some  dag,  the  untreated  portion  of  this  cream  was 
found  to  he  sour’ 

SEVENTEEN  PAYS  TEST. 

At  the  bannuet  held  at  the  New  Haven  House,  1? 
days  thereafter  ilong  enough  to  send  nil  over  Europe) 
this  jar  of  treated  cream  was  opened,  and  the  eon- 
tents  were  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight  mold  on 
topi  found  to  be  perfectly  uati.ro  1  und  street,  whilst  It 
rendered  the  coffee  luscious.  The  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  apartment  iProf.  Johnson's  private  labor¬ 
atory)  In  which  thU  cream  underwent  this  test,  was 
70=  Fahr. 

PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON’S  ENDORSEMENT. 

Ho  had.  of  course,  exclusive  control  of  this  experi- 
mcm  with  cream,  as  well  ns  all  kinds  of  meats,  Ac., 
ami  the  following  is  the  pith  of  his  report,  leaving 
out  the  details: 

thirty-five  days  trial. 

"My  tests  of  kN  days  In  dally  mean  temperature  of 
70  = ,  on  meats,  cream,  a:e..  bought  In  open  market 
have  certainly  been  severe  and  I  nm  satisfied  that  the 
dllTerent  brands  ..f  Rex  Magnus,  The  Humiston 
Food  Preservative,  irltt*  which  I  have  experimented, 
h  re  rieeiMT.j>Hxti,  il  ill  claimed  for  them.  So  far  as  I 
have  j  et  learned,  thru  ore  the  only  preparations  that 
art  effective,  and  at  the  mi  me.  tint*  practicable,  for 
domestic  use  " 

Rex  Magnus  is  safe,  tasteless,  pur0,  and  Prof.  John¬ 
son  adds  iu  his  report:  “I  should  anticipate  no  ill  re¬ 
sults  f rum  its  use  and  consider  It  no  more  harmful 
than  common  salt.” 

KEEPS  THIRTY  TO  riFTY-NISE  DATS. 

Edward  Burnett's  Deerfoot  Farm  cream  has  been 
sent  to  Europeji.  different  responsible  people  who 
re|x>rt  that  from  thirty  to  fifty-nine  days  after  it  was 
treated  with  *’Rex”  In  Boston  It  was  eaten  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy  and  Switzerland  s-ivrl  and  i  -  rfret:  six 
jars  were  consecutively  ojaned  and  used  by  Joshua 
Blake  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Medit¬ 
erranean,  lo  the  steamer  Arehimide  of  the  Florlo 
line  of  Italian  steamers,  and  tike  fas/  was  as  good  as 
the  first. 

now  TO  DO  IT. 

The  special  brand  of  Rex  Magnus  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  cream  Is  called  "Pearl. ’’  This  brand 
is  made  very  concentrated  In  order  to  do  what  it 
claims-,  It  Is  advisable  to  use  milk  to  dissolve  It  in, 
as  this  Increases  the  quantity  of  cream,  which  has  a 
slight  tendency  to  thicken  If  kept  over  ten  davs  a 
halt  [dtit  of  fresh  milk  may  be  added  to  eaeh  quart 
of  cream,  before  putting  on  the  table,  if  n  slight 
mold  should  appear  It  will  do  no  harm.  It  uHU  do  oil 
that  is  claim-  J  for  it,  and  a  trial  will  prove  this 
statement. 

how  to  ort  rr. 

A  trifling  expenditure  on  your  part  will  establish 
this  fact  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  You  do  not  have 
to  buy  a  county  right,  nor  a  costly  recipe;  we  sell 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  POSTPAID, 

We  do  offer,  however,  to  supply  you— in  ease  your 
grocer,  druggist  or  general  store  keeper  hasn’t  it  on 
hand— to  mall  a  ji|,,y  pound  box  of  the  "Pearl” 
brand  of  Bex  Magnus,  which  Is  prepared  especially 
for  cream,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  #1.— or  of  the 
’’Snow  Fluke"  brand,  for  milk,  Ac.,  on  receipt  of 
fifty  cents.  The  other  brands  are.  "Viadlne,"  for 
on xervUut  meats,  poultry  and  game  10  cents,  per  lb.; 
“Ocean  u  uve,"  for  preserv  ing  oysters,  lobsters,  &e., 
•VI  cents  per  lb.: ’’Queen,”  for  preserving  eggs,  Sl.  o 
per  lb.:  "Aqua  Vitae,"  for  keeping  fluid  extracts,  &c.. 
$1  (*>  per  lb.  Sample*  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  ex- 
ecp:  Aqua  Vitae,  which  is  pul  np  In  bottles, 

WILL  BKIN0  GOOD  PROFITS! 

The  popular  favor  and  acceptance  which  will 
doubtless  follow  thl-*  great  food  preservative,  are 
subjects  entitled  to  receive  serious  contemplation 
aud  Investigation,  as  the  keeping  of  cream  and  milk 
for  long  shipment  Is  a  matter  wherein  a  large  profit 
on n  be  made.  IG.  ec  i  f/v  rs/uif  (Am  .oo  v,  •  i'a.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper  and  address 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

72  Kilby*  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

OVER  100,000  SOLD. 

’"(.pHiiapTiriPma^.  . 


MowrjCSP 

FOl  RTItlCV  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE 
Wcighlnz  from  21  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  for  HORSE-POWER 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN~  &  PASSMORE, 

Patenters  and  NI anti tneturers, 

631  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


We  are  General  Agents,  ami  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer's  Prices  t.t  Rochester.  X.  Y..  or 
Chicago.  HI;  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO..  ..  ,, 
Chicago.  III.  Rochester,  >.  Y. 


The  best  in  the  market.  Price  $12.  Send  for  clrcu 
lars.  R-  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.. 

Box  376.  W  and  191  Water  St..  NewYork. 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


SHARP  KNIVES. 

There  is  a  lot  of  maxims  given  as  signs 
that  a  woman  is  a  good  housekeeper,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  the  men  take  any  of  them 
home,  yet  how  many  women  could  say,  “I 
knew  ho  was  a  smart  mau  for  the  kitchen  cut¬ 
lery  was  always  iu  order;”  anil  how  many 
women  have  known  the  difficulty  of  cutting  a 
tough  rind  with  a  dull  knife.  How  it  tires 
the  wrist  and  makes  calluses  between  the 
thumb  und  fore-finger !  How  the  temper  suf¬ 
fers,  and  sometimes  u  pain  iu  the  side  is  the 
eonsequence  of  that  blunt-edged  knife,  yet 
probably  that  husband  carries  in  his  pocket 
a  sharp  jack-knife,  and  would  scorn  to  have 
it  otherwise,  or  to  work  w  ith  a  blunt  scythe  or 
hoe,  You  may  say,  “Let  a  womau  get  another, 
or  sharpen  it  herself but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  practice  what  you  preach,  aud  I 
advise  those  whose  wives  give  a  hint  of  dull 
knives,  to  expect  to  be  judged  by  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  these,  and  look  to  their  laurels. 

Mrs.  Blunt. 


Giants  and  Little  Giants*,  “Specinis’ 


p . ^  ,  l,,nrn 

„arly  delivery.  If  oar  Cutters  are  not  represented  in 
‘our  vicinity'  please  write  us  for  prices,  send  for  our 
qlustrati-d  circular  to  E.  \V .  l< ()>S  »V  CO.. 
.Mention  Rural  New  Yorker.  Cull  on.  N.  \  - 


SBLEY&CO. 

Turnip 


-J^/NEW  CROP 

"V  -  £  A  .J' 

IN  JULY. 

RAMSlBLEY&CO 

179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

| )  ROCHESTER,  S  Y. 

00>*”"  Randolph  St.Chicago,  III 


DIRTY  DOOR  YARDS. 

There  is  u  great  deal  said  in  t  he  rural  papers 
just  now  about  women  being  judged  by  the 
door  yards  they  keep,  but  1  think  it  is  not  a 
fair  mode  of  judgment.  We  try  to  keep  ours 
clean,  but  the  men  folks  saw  all  the  wood 
close  up  to  the  back  door  in  Winter,  for  the 
sake  of  shelter.  They  use  the  saw-horse,  aud 
it  makes  “oceans”  of  sawdust  that  is  tramped 
indoors,  and  beaten  into  the  ground,  sodden 
with  snow  and  raiu.  Then  they  spill  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  sw  ill  pails  in  carrying  them  out, 
and  hitch  horses  to  the  post  at  the  wood-shed 
door,  which  adds  to  the  general  dirt.  What 
can  l  do?  I  know  there  are  some  women  who 
empty  dirty  water  at  the  door  step,  aud  I 
ou qq  read  of  a  young  girl  who  emptied  a  pan¬ 
ful  of  dish-water  over  a  young  minister  who 
was  about  to  rap.  It  seemed  a  curious  moral 
that  he  married  her,  and  1  wondered  if  that 
was  the  reward  girls  were  to  receive  for  throw¬ 
ing  dirty  water  out  of  the  doors  on  the  first 
ventursome  perron  that  approached.  1  know 
if  I  had  been  the  minister  1  would  have  re¬ 
mained  a  bachelor  forever  rather  thau  have 
married  one  who  had  such  a  habit;  but  1  be¬ 
lieve  he  admired  her  for  the  patience  with 
which  she  cleaned  his  broad-cloth.  If  men  pro¬ 
vided  sinks  and  proper  appl  iances.  we  should  not 
have  an  excuse  for  these  things,  but  when  one 
has  all  the  water  to  carry  in,  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  throw  it  at  the  nearest  opening 
when  it  goes  out  again  Most  women  like  clean 
th  tor-yards  that  donot  breed  flies  or  soil  the  feet 
so  as  to  make  dirty  footmarks,  but  it  requires 
all  the  members  of  a  family  to  help  to  make  a 
door-yard  a  success.  Janf.  Doorstep. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 
AND 

PRICE  LIST 


DINGEE  &  CONARD 

BEAUTIiTL  ever- blooming 


The  only  establishment  making:  SPECIAL 

BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LAllC' HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Siren* Pot  Plot  t-  ratable  tor 
hnuiediatenloom  .Wltvrrvil  safely,  postpaid,  tq  any  post- 
office.  6  splendid  varieties,  your  cholo.-  ,  ad  labeled, 
for  8|  ;  12  for  82;  19  f  r  S3;  20for?4;  3S?orS5: 
75  lor  *10;  1001  r  *13;  WeCIVE  a  Handsome 
Present  t  choice  and.  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  enmpieie 
Treatise  on  the  Kant, 711  pp.  rlcianthi  ilhutrotoi — free  (nail. 

THE  OINCEE  A  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove.  Chester  Co.,  Pa- 


tivelv  prevent  these  terrSb'io  diseases,  and  will  cure  tun* 
cases  out  of  ten.  information  that  will  save  uiany  lives, 
sent  free  by  mall  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  t- 
better  than ‘utro  Li*  Journos  k  '  *•  b  isiok. 


XMONDON  PURPLE  p%,?“8 

TRADE  MARK.  * 

OT  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  sot  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  *  Limited),  p.  O 
Box  990,  No.  90  Water  Street.  New  York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


ri  AC  engine 

I  L. A O WORKS; 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND..  U.  S.  A.  K 

k  MANUFACTTJBKKS  OF  U 

STEAM  ENGINES-  ^ 
f  ANS  BOILERS.  F 

CARRY  ENGINES  sed  BOILERS  IN  STOCKS  IMMEDIATE  OELIVERY^^ 


llorsfonl's  Acid  IHio'pliat  o 

Imparts  new  Life  and  Vigor. 

DR.  S.  F,  NEWCOMEK,  Green  field,  0., 
says:  “  In  the  cases  of  several  aged  men,  who 
complained  of  forgetfulness  aud  disinclination 
to  think,  move  or  be  spoken  to,  or  harrassed  in 
any  way,  they  told  me  it  imparted  new-  life, 
and  vigor,  -4dv. 


OATMEAL  PORRIDGE  FOR  BREAK¬ 
FAST  SCOTCH  FASHION. 

As  I  nm  not  Scotch,  l  cannot  be  accused  of 
egotism  in  saying  that  1  think  Scotch  people 
cook  oatmeal  as  the  people  of  no  other  country 
can.  “Whore  will  you  find  such  i»«m  and  such 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  16, 1883. 

Gen.  Crook,  the  famous  Indian  fighter,  was 
born  in  Wayne  township,  Montgomery  Co., 
Ohio.  He  entered  West  Point  Academy  in 
1848,  graduating  in  1862.  In  1856  he  became 
first  Lieutenant.  Before  the  war  he  was  on 
duty  in  California  where  he  gained  high  repu¬ 
tation  in  fighting  against  the  Pitt  River  In¬ 
dians,  the  bravest  hostiles  west  of  the  Rockies. 
In  1861  he  was  recalled  to  the  States,  and  ou 
May  14.  was  promoted  Captain  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry.  In  Sept,  following  he  accepted  a 
colonelcy  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Volunteers. 
In  May  ’62  he  commanded  au  expedition 
against  the  Va.  Central  R.  R.,  near  Dublin 
Station,  and  iu  the  same  mouth  broke  up  a 
Confederate  camp  of  2,900  men  under  Heth, 
in  Louisburg,  W.  Va.  He  commanded  a  bri¬ 
gade  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  An- 
tietam.  In  March,  1863,  he  was  confirmed 
Brigadier-general  and  in  July  following  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Cavalry.  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  At 
Chickamauga  he  commanded  the  cavalry  on 
the  right.  In  Feb.  1864,  he  was  ordered  to 
West  Va..  and  iu  May  fought  the  successful 
battle  of  Floyd  Mountain.  He  was  with  Hun¬ 
ter  in  the  movement  against  Staunton  and 
Lynchburg.  On  July  18,  1864,  he  was  made 
brevet  Major-general  of  Volunteers,  and  in 
the  following  mouth  succeeded  Hunter  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  ol’  West  Virginia. 
Under  Sheridan  he  commanded  the  Eighth 
Corps  and  fought  at  Opequan,  Fisher’s  Hill 
and  Cedar  Creek.  After  the  last  victory  he 
was  promoted  full  Major-general  of  Volunteers 
to  date  from  Oct.  21,  1864.  After  the  war  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  District  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  where  he  subdued  the  Suake 
Indians.  From  1871  to  1875  Gen.  Crook  com¬ 
manded  the  Department  of  Arizona,  At  that 
time  the  Apaches  numbered  20,000  divided 
into  20  bauds,  occupying  a  territory  200 
miles  square.  Of  them  over  6,000  were“hos- 
tiles”  occupying  the  White  Mountain  country'. 
After  a  hard  struggle  these  surrendered  in 
1873.  Crook  was  then  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Platte,  where  he  subdued  the 
Sioux  and  conducted  the  famous  Black  Hills 
campaign.  Afterwards  he  w  as  again  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Arizona, 
and  in  his  late  campaign  in  Mexico  has  once 
more  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by 
Gen.  Sherman  as  “asplendid  Indian  fighter. ’» 

Gen.  Crook  crossed  the  Mexican  frontier  on 
May  1  with  193  Apache  scouts  and  42  men  of 
the  Sixth  Cavalry,  with  rations  for  two  months 
on  mules,  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Chiricahua 
Indians,  belonging  to  the  Apache  tribe,  which 
had  been  committing  unutterable  havoc  iu 
Arizona.  The  band  was  composed  partly  of 
“hostiles’’  from  the  mountains  in  Arizona, 
partly  of  Mexican  Indians  and  partly  of  skul¬ 
kers  from  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  These 
last  had  been  fed  and  clothed  by'  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  were  out  on  a  holiday  of  carnage 
and  pillage,  intending  to  return  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  liberal  care  after  they'  had  indulged 
.sufficiently  in  their  hellish  fun.  After  a  bar. 
rassing  march  through  a  rugged,  mountainous 
country,  where  water  was  often  unattainable 
for  24  hours,  Crook  surprised  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  about  250  miles  south  of  the  Mexican 
line  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun¬ 
tains.  slaughtered  many'  of  the  “bucks,”  de¬ 
stroyed  the  villages,  captured  a  large  amount 
of  pillage  collected  by  the  “hostiles”  in  their 
numerous  raids,  recovered  six  Mexican  cap¬ 
tives — five  women  and  one  child — took  nearly 
400  prisoners,  including  the  infamous  Loco 
and  Nana  often  reported  to  be  dead,  and 
crossed  the  line  into  Arizona  where  lie  en¬ 
camped  at  Silver  Creek,  12  miles  north  of  the 
line,ou  June  11.  In  this  brilliant  campaign  he 
could  have  scooped  in  the  whole  of  the  hostiles 
who  fled  like  jack  rabbits  to  the  mountains 
after  the  surprise  of  the  villages,  and  were 
ready  to  surrender,  but  he  couldn't  wait, 
as  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  his 
operations  were  limited  to  the  time  of  the 
pursuit  and  fight,  and  after  the  victory  be  had 
at  once  to  retrace  liis  steps.  He  is  now  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  the  whipped  Indians  will 
surrender  voluntarily,  and  if  they  don’t  he 
will  again  cross  the  line  to  hunt  them  down, 
if  permission  is  given  from  Washington.  Sec. 
Teller  says  the  renegade  Indians  guilty  of 
murder,  theft  and  other  crimes  should  not  be 
allowed  bo  return  to  the  agency ;  but  that  they 
should  be  held  as  prisoners  and  punished  for 
their  crimes.  The  children  should  be  taken 

from  their  parents  and  put  to  school . 

The  scandalous  Star-route  trial,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  lasting  nearly  29  weeks,  was  brought 
to  an  end  on  Thursday  forenoon  by  a  verdict 
of  “not  guilty”  in  all  cases  and  upon  every 
count.  The  verdict  was  hailed  with  loud  ac¬ 
clamation  in  the  court  and  outside.  In 
Brewster,  “Attorney-General,”  the  Govern¬ 


ment  is  supposed  to  have  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  lawyers  in  the  country;  he  engaged  coun¬ 
sel  regardless  of  expense;  brought  witnesses 
from  the  ends  of  the  land  at  enormous  cost, 
employed  detectives  and  spies  iu  shoals ;  offered 
money'  and  pardon  for  evidence  even  of  the 
poorest  sort,  yet  all  his  efforts  have  failed  to 
convince  12  "good  men  and  true”  sworn  to  de¬ 
liver  a  verdict  according  to  law  and  evidence, 
that  the  accused  were  guilty  according  to  the 
indictment,  of  “a  Conspiracy  to  defraud  tlae 
Government.”  Gross  waste  and  maladmin¬ 
istration  doubtless  reigned  iu  the  Post- 
Office  under  Hayes,  but  that  the  Dorseys, 
Brady,  etc.,  “conspired”  to  profit  by  it  hasu’i, 
been  proven.  More  indictments  are  to  be 
brought  against  Brady,  and  civil  suits  for 
overpay, amounting  already  to  $300, 000, against 

the  “acquitted.” . “Bettie  and  the  Baby” 

will  have  to  pay  §400  to  lawyer  Bigelow  for  his 
voluntary  but  vain  attempt  to  free  Sergeant 
Mason.  The  fellow  brought  suit  for  §3,000. 

but  offered  to  settle  for  §500 .  The  Am. 

Home  Missionary  Society’s  cash  receipts  for 
they'earare  reported  at  §371,100;  it  employs 
1,150  missionaries,  has  106,638  Sunday  School 
and  Bible-class  scholars  and  supplies  2.659 
churches  and  stations.  Year’s  total  resources 
§398,816;  total  expenditures,  $358,912;  $100,000 
are  to  be  raised  for  mission  work  in  the  West 
and  South . Several  of  the  highest  dig¬ 

nitaries  of  the  Mormon  Church  are  visiting 
Conejos  Co.,  Col.,  to  inspect  the  Mormon 
colony  and  to  buy  more  land  for  converts 
now  crowding  into  Utah — fully  20, (XX)  of  ’em 

are  expected  from  Europe  this  year . . 

The  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commissioners  say: 

“That  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Hoard  It  t«  desirable 
to  select  and  locate  as  proper  and  necessary  to  bo  re. 
served  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  scenery  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  restoring  said  scenery  to 
natural  condition  the  following  lands,  (lout  Island, 
the  Three  Sisters  Islands,  Bird  Island,  Luna  Island, 
Chapin  Islands,  and  small  Islands  adjacent  to  said 
Islands  In  the  Niagara  River  .and  the  bed  of  said  river 
between  said  islands  and  main  lands  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  also  the  bed  of  said  river  between 
Goat  Island  and  the  Canadian  boundary,  also  a  strip 
of  land  beginning  near  Port  Day  In  said  village  run¬ 
ning  along  the  shore  of  said  river  to  and  Including 
Prospect  Park,  the  ollff  and  debris  slope.'’ 

The  amount  of  property  to  be  secured  will 

not,  it  is  believed,  exceed  $1,000,000 . 

The  Massachusetts  House  has  passed,  64  to  52, 
a  bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  members  from 
§500  to  §750.  The  Senate  has  passed — 16  to  12 
— a  bill  incorporating  the  Cape  Cod  Ship 
Canal  Company.  Capital,  $5,000,000.  The 
company  is  required  to  deposit  §200,000  with 

the  State  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith . 

The  Massachusetts  House  has  killed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill  ubulishiug  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre-requis¬ 
ite  to  voting . The  remains  of  John  Howard 

Payne,  author  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  late¬ 
ly  brought  from  Tunis,  by  banker  Corcoran, 
of  Washington,  were  laid  awajr  “for  good” 
at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  at  Washington  last 
Saturday . A  large  number  of  j Ma¬ 

sons  injured  during  a  pauic  at  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Nathan’s  Circus  at  Suspension. 
Bridge,  N.  Y. — a  terrific  rain-squall  brought 

the  tent  down  on  1,500  spectators . 

A  company  has  been  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  laying  two  new  cables  between  this 

country  and  Europe . . . A  Toronto  Judge 

has  just  decided  that  a  divorce  of  Canadian 
parties  obtained  in  the  United  States  is  not 

good . The  Veteran  Mining  Company 

which  seeks  to  rope  in  old  soldiers  as  stock! 
holders,  is  proclaimed  a  swindle  of  the  flirt 
water  by  soldiers  and  others  at  Denver,  Col. 
. The  rush  of  settlers  to  Oregon  is  un¬ 
precedented.  From  January  1  to  June  1  there 
have  landed  at  Portland  alone  by  steamer 
from  San  Francisco,  26.000  passengers  and 
112,000  tons  of  freight.  Steamers  have  also 
had  to  double  their  trips  to  Alaska.  Recent 
discoveries  in  the  mining  regions  of  Northern 
Idaho  and  Montana  have  also  served  to  at¬ 
tract  settlers  to  those  districts . General 

Grant  has  promised  to  loan  a  number  of  art 
treasures,  gathered  in  different  parts  of  the 

world,  to  the  Louisville  Exposition . 

Norman  L.  Munro,  the  New  York  publisher, 
has  sued  James  Gordon  Bennett  for  $100,000 
damages  for  estranging  the  affections  of  Mrs. 
Munro  by  libelous  publications  in  the  Herald. . 
Rufus  Hatch  “&  Co.”  are  going  to  open  the 
Yellowstone  Park  iu  a  short  time.  Lots  of 
European  and  American  “nobles,”  capitalists, 
railroad  and  other  monopolists,  newspaper 
men  and  notabilities  of  all  sorts  invited  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  park  by  their  presence  at  the  open¬ 
ing.  Invitations  generally  accepted . . . 

Gen.  Phil  Sheridan’s  friends  have  bought  him 
a  house  at  Washington,  which  he  will  find 
open  for  him  when  he  succeeils  Sherman  as 

head  of  the  army . Mrs.  Howard  Hart 

has  given  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  360,000  to  endow  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  technical  mechanics  to  bear  the  name 

of  her  late  husband . Minister  Hunt 

and  Admiral  Baldwin  have  received  gold 
medals  commemorative  of  the  Czar’s  corona¬ 
tion,  and  Admiral  Baldwin  has  received  a  gold 
snuff-box  with  a  portrait  of  the  Czar  set  in 
brilliants,  to  mark  the  Czar’s  personal  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  in 


sending  a  special  naval  mission  to  Moscow. 

. The  only  surviving  grand-daughter  of 

Thomas  Jefferson,  MrsMieklebam,  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  destitute  and  aged,  and  charitable 
contributions  for  her  benefit  are  in  course  of 

collection . . . . . . 

The  Pope  intends  to  convene  a  Plenary  Coun¬ 
cil  of  American  Catholic  Bishops,  etc . 

The  United  States  District  Court  at  Austin, 
Texas,  decides  the  Civil  Rights  Act  unconsti¬ 
tutional  as  an  infringement  of  State  sovereign, 
ty,  in  a  ease  in  which  a  negro  woman  claimed 
damages  for  not  being  permitted  to  ride  with 
“white  folks”  in  a  railway  car . Phila¬ 

delphia  is  arranging  for  a  scientific  congress 
in  August,  1884.  at  which  many  distinguished 
Europeans  are  expected .......  Frequent  com¬ 
plaints  having  been  made  by  people  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  Chinese  women  and  labor¬ 
ers  were  being  smuggled  across  the  frontier 
from  British  Columbia  contrary  to  the  law  of 
May  6,  1882,  an  agent  was  sent  by  See.  Folger 
last  Winter  to  investigate  the  matter.  He- 
says  there  are  10,000  Chinaman  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  employed  chiefly  on  railroads,  at  the 
fisheries  and  in  mines;  and  thtf  although  a  few 
stragglers  may  possibly  have  stolen  across, 
there  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort  worth 

mentioning . . . 

Tornadoes  and  cyclones  frequent  north,  south* 
east  and  west  during  the  week.  One  did  much 

damage  in  Long  Island . The  League 

Island  Navy  Yard  will  be  closed  on  July'  15- 

This  will  throw  500  persons  out  of  work . 

The  greatest  trotting  event  for  this  year  is  set 
down  for  July  19,  when  St.  Julien  and  Cling¬ 
stone,  the  fastest  geldings  in  the  world,  wil 
compete  on  the  Driving-Park  track.  Chicago, 
for  $7,000,  ShoulJ  SblOX  be  beaten  the 
Driving  Park  will  add  §1,000  to  the  profits  of 
the  winner .  It  is  believed  that  investi¬ 

gations  are  now  being  conducted  iu  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Secretary  Folger 
which  may  lead  to  some  efforts  being  made  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  paupers,  criminals, 
and  cripples  into  the  United  States  from  the 

co  un tides  of  the  Old  World . 

»  •  •  — 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  16,  1883. 

The  June  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
is  15,000.000  bushels.  The  May'  estimate  was 
20,000,000  bushels.  The  Michigan  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at22,000,000 bushels,  which  is  10,000,000 

less  than  the  crop  of  last  year . The  Ohio 

crop  report  for  June  gives  the  following  per¬ 
centages,  compared  with  the  condition  of 
crops  for  the  same  date,  1882:  Wheat,  52  per 
cent.,  or  28,330.000  probable  bushels  against, 
45,500,000  iu  1882;  barley,  acreage  91,  condi¬ 
tion  77.  Oats,  acreage  100,  condition  90. 
Cora,  acreage  104,  condition  79.  Clover, 
acreage  72,  condition  88.  Potatoes,  acreage 
101,  condition  88.  Fruits,  compared  with  a 
full  crop:  Apples,  87;  peaches,  48;  peal's,  65; 

grapes,  84;  berries,  78 . Reports  from 

cotton  planters  throughout  the  belt  tributary 
to  Memphis,  indicate  that  there  is  a  slightly 
increased  acreage,  with  the  promise  of  a  fair 
crop.  All  report  some  damage  from  frost. . . . 
....In  the  investigation  in  Chicago  as  to  the 
quality  of  Fowler’s  lard  which  McGeoch  re¬ 
fused  to  receive,  an  employ!?  in  the  Fowler 
packing-house  testified  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  dump  into  the  “prime  steam  lard”  vat  cer¬ 
tain  proportions  of  hog  fat,  Iwef  fat,  sheep  fat 
and  whatever  of  the  skim  tilings  from  the  tierces 
and  canned  meats  there  was  on  hand.  When¬ 
ever  there  was  no  beef  fat  they  wheeled  tallow 
from  the  cellar  and  dumped  it  in.  When  the 
whole  had  been  steamed  it  was  run  off  into 
tierces,  which  were  marked  “prime  steam  lard 

of  the  James  Wright  &  Co.  brand.” . 

The  barley  worm  has  appeared  in  Butler  Co., 

Ohio. ...... .A  new  trump  law  in  Ohio . 

A  permanent  association  of  breeders  of  Jersey 

cattle  has  been  formed  in  Kentucky' . A 

canning  factory  is  being  built  at  Waverly, 
Iowa.  They  are  contracting  with  farmers  to 
pay  in  the  proper  season  85.50  pur  ton  for  corn, 
$8.50  per  ton  for  squashes,  35  cunts  per  bushel 
for  cucumbers  and  25  cents  per  bushel  for  to¬ 
matoes..  . . . . . 

A  large  honey'  crop  in  California . The 

greatest  sort  of  Short-horn  sale  will  take  place 
at  Chicago  at  the  end  of  this  month.  From 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ivy.,  150  cattle  will  be  forwarded 
belonging  to  U.  S.  Senator  J.  S.  Williams, 
Thus.  Hamilton,  T.  C.  Anderson  and  Col.  A. 
W.  Hamilton.  They  are  valued  at  §100,000, 
and  constitute  the  largest  body  of  high-priced 
cattle  ever  offered  far  sale,  or  that  ever  left 
the  State,  at  one  time.  They  are  to  be 
speeded  from  Mt.  Sterling  to  Chicago  in  23 
hours  and  from  Louisville,  in  15 hours.  Other 
cattle  will  make  the  sale  a  memorably  large 

ou© . G.  B.  Wiilings,  of  St.  Louis, 

backed  up  by  a  sy  ndicate  of  lawyers  from  St- 
Louis  and  California,  is  about  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  to  secure  a  tract,  of  2,700  square 
miles  of  land  along  the  Gila  River,  running 
back  to  the  Maricopa  Mountain  in  Arizona 
which  M  as  acquired  by  Willing’s  Son  from  a 


Spaniard  named  Perolta  in  1874,  the  deed  be¬ 
ing  recorded  at  Prescott,  Arizona.  The  prop¬ 
erty  embraces  several  mines  and  is  estimated 
to  bo  worth  at  least  $16,000,000.  Old  Spanish 
and  Mexican  land  grants  are  always  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  generally  frauds . A  large  ele¬ 

vator  at.  Milwaukee  burst  last  week  under  the 

pressure  of  116, 000  bushels  of  wheat. . .  _ 

Resolution  3  of  the  Ohio  Republican  platform 
reads:  “  The  wool  tariff  of  1807  should  be  re¬ 
stored  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.” . 

There  is  a.  grout  movement  of  cattle  from  Mex¬ 
ico  into  Texas.  During  March  and  April  the 
custom  house  at.  Laredo  passed  §300, 0(H)  worth 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  figures  for  May 

promise  to  be  larger  still, . The  great 

sale  of  imported  Jersey  cattleby  the  American 
Horse  Exchange  of  this  city  will  take  place 
June  28  and  29.  There  w'ill  be  about  100  head 
and  a  “combination  sale”  of  choice  stock 
from  American  herds,  in  addition,  on 
Juue  29 .  . 

It  is  asserted  that.  British  capital  to  the  extent 
of  thrity  millions  went  into  Wyoming  and 
Texas  last  year  for  investment  in  cattle  and 
laud . Chief  Moses  is  on  his  w  ay'  to  Wash¬ 

ington  to  confer  with  Secretary  Teller  about 
his  reservation  iu  Washington  Territory,  half 
of  which  was  recently  thrown  open  to  settle¬ 
ment . Creameries  are  being  established  ’ 

at  many  places  in  Kansas,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  a  little  time  the  oleomargarine  which 
fills  the  markets  of  the  region  will  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  go4H  butter - ....  It  is  understood 

that  the  trustees  of  the  State  Agrieultual  Col¬ 
lege  at  Amherst  are  trying  to  secure  Prof.  J. 
C.  G reenough  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Nor¬ 
mal  School  to  fill  the  vacant  presidency.  Prof. 
Abbott,  non'  at  the  head  of  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultral  College,  is  also  among  those  favora¬ 
bly  considered  for  the  place.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
atrifleof  a  descent  from  Lansing  to  Amherst? 
. There  is  a  famine  in  the  Kurdish  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Asia  Minor.  Many  persons  have 
died  from  starvation.  Grain  is  selling  at  six 

times  its  usual  price . Secretary  Teller 

paid  to  Principal  Chief  BusUyhcad.  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  the  8800, (>00  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  lands  ceded  to  the  Unite*  1  Sta  tes  by 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  Congress  has  forbidden 
the  settlement  of  any  more  Indians  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  without  its  consent.  Bushy- 
head  hopes  to  induce  Teller  to  approve  the 
lease  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  the  C.  S.  Cattle 
Association ;  and  is  confident  of  success.  Teller, 
however,  declares  that  he  is  resolved  to  buy 
all  the  cattle  he  can  for  all  the  Indians  on  the 
reservations  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  self- 
supporting.  It  would  pay  the  Cherokees  bet¬ 
ter  to  graze  their  mvu  cattle  on  the  range— 

but  still  the  lease  is  likely  to  be  approved . 

The  Texas  cattle  drive  is  growing  as  it  comes 
North.  It.  is  now  estimated  at  400,(HX)  head, 
and  there’s  little  doubt  but  that’s  about  the 

correct  figure . The  cattle  quarantine 

station  at  this  port  is  now  open  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  imported  stock . . 

The  European  outlook  for  wheat  is  a  trifle  less 
favorable  than  a  year  ago.  In  England  the 
prospect  is  excellent  in  comparison  with  that 
for  the  last  half-dozen  years;  but  hardly 
equal  to  that  in  good  years  before  the  late  n  et 
seasons.  The  M'heat  in  France  is  fair  and  im¬ 
proving.  As  a  rule  the  outlook  iu  Hungary  is 
good.  Late  planting  of  Winter  wheat  is  poor 
aud  backward.  Home  has  been  plowed  up 
and  the  land  planted  to  Spring  wheat.  The 
Spring  crop  is  doing  finely.  Russia  is  reported 
tut  have  a  largo  reserve  of  lust  year’s  crop. 
The  Winter  wheat  there  is  reported  fair;  but 
the  Spring  M’lieat  is  poor . 

Seven  dollars  for  hogs  means  $20  for  mess 
pork,  12“t'e.  for  lard,  and  10^  cents  for  sides, 

approximately . The  San  Francisco  Post 

of  June  5  says  harvesting  had  already  begun 
in  the  southern  section,  barley  being  ready 
for  the  header.  Crops  never  looked  better  iu 
all  sections — 80  bushels  per  acre  expected  from 

barley  and  00  from  u  heat  on  the  ranches . 

_ The  sales  of  wheat  at  New  York  during 

May  are  said  to  have  been  173,584,000  bushels, 
against  75,000,000  last  year . The  num¬ 

ber  of  cattle,  in  the  last,  ten  years,  has  in¬ 
creased  about 50  per  cent  in  Illinois,  has  about 
doubled  in  Missouri,  has  trebled  in  Ion  a,  and 

increased  about  five-fold  in  Kansas.. . 

Recently  the  largest  mule  in  the  world  M  as 
sold  at  Kansas  City.  It  was  188,  hands  high, 
weighed  1,975  pounds,  measured  15  feet 

from  nose  to  tail,  aud  was  six  years  old. . . 

A  fine  cargo  of  325  bales  of  hops  reached 
England  from  Melbourne  lately.  There  is  suid 
to  have  been  u  large  emigration  of  Kentish 
hop  growers  of  late  years  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  New  Zealand  hops  are  found 
almost  equal  to  the  bust  Kentish,  and  are  as 
yet  entirely  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

. The  value  of  our  exports  of  pro  visions,  tal- 

lo  w,and  dairy  products  during  May  was  $0,565,  - 
415,  aud  for  the  past  five  months,  $13,838,604, 

The  area  of  barley  this  season  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  five  percent, 
greater  than  last  year,  making  2,350,000  acres 
average  condition  97  on  June  1 . .  ... 
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Strawberries,  Upper  Jersey ,  per  quart,  fks.lOc;  do. 
Vineland,  per  quart,  4®7c;  ao.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  per  quart,  807c.;  cherries,  large,  sweet,  %t  lb, 
lat&i.V:  do,,  do.,  small,  sweet,  Tb.dmOc;  do.  sour, 
$  lb.  fiMfio.:  peaches,  (la.,  per  l-Sd  crate,  $101.50;  do. 
N.  C.  and  S.  per  hush,  crate,  $2.50@3;  peanuts, 
Virginia,  band-picked,  V  lb.,  9)4093*0;  do.,  do.,  farm¬ 
ers'  fancy,  do,,  do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  7J4@ 

8e;  tsecnns,  ft  lb,  bfij)7. 

Hors.  Cheap  lots  continue  to  come  out  from  one 
source  nr  another,  and  to  an  extent  suffieicuQto  tie. 
moralize  the  market.  At  | 
upset  and  prices  nninltm.. 

N,  Y.  State,  crop  t_"  . 
do.,  mediums,  4u®43ej  do. 
do.,  crop  of  iSHi.  t — : 

Coust,  crop  of  18$2.  85®4<|. 


Everybody  admires  beautiful  hail’,  and 
every  one  may  possess  it  by  using  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor. — A  dr. 


FOREIGN  NEWS, 


Whether  to  dye  or  not  is  a  mere  matter  of 
taste ;  it  is  good  taste  to  use  Buckingham’s  Dye 
for  the  Whiskers. — Adv, 


Invented  by  Ruins  Dutton. 

3?;i-foot  cut;  GUARANTEED  LIGHT, 
EASILY  MANAGED  and  DURABLE,  *60. 

Order  at  once,  or  the  small  supply  will  be 
exhausted. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1S9  &  191  WATER  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Also  the  largest  assortment  of  CULTIVAT¬ 
ING  and  HARVESTING  TOOLS  in  New 
York  City. 


c*f  1982,  prime  to  choice,  45050c;  do; 

do.,  low  grades,  3804Oc> 
n  inni,  good  to  choice,  85@40c;  Pacific 
or  1SS2.  85®  40. 

Poultry  jind  Game.— Live  Poultry— Springs  chick 
ena  are  In.  good  demand  and  prime  lots  held  firmly. 
Turkeys  quiet.  Ducks  and  geese  about  steady  for 
prime,  but  ordinary  dull  and  Irregular. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by.  P  lb.,  20026c.;  fowls.  Pa. 
and  Jersey,  lStmlflc:  do.  State,  13010c:  do.  Western.  15 
Southern.  IlijsISo.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and 
vonng,  sfescjc:  tnrueys,  Jersey  and  Pa.,  I2@14c;  do. 
Western.  I2t?il4n;  ducks.  State,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  e  pair, 
<1.000  L25c;  do.,  Western,  P  pftlri  75081.00;  do.  South¬ 
ern,  y  pair,  W07OC.  geese,  southern.  V  pair,  $li$ 
1.12MJ  do.  Western,  p  pair,  1.120$l,25;  do.,  State,  Pa. 
and  Jersey,  V  pair.  1.25eii$l.50. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Iced  State  and  Western  fowls 
hold  steadily  on  a  basis  of  10c.  for  choice  dry  picked 
lots.  Philadelphia  fowls  in  light  supply  and  firm. 
Spring  chickens  In  fair  demand  aud  held  firmly.  Tur¬ 
keys  dull  and  Irregular.  Spring  ducks  plenty  and 
easier. 

Turkeys,  prime,  14<§)15e. :  do.  poor  to  fair,  I2@13e; 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large.  38040c.;  do.,  small, 
Si'ii  86c.:  do.  State  aud  Western,  p  ft,  28032c:  fowls. 
Philadelphia,  dry  picked,  prime,  17c.:  do..  State  and 
Western,  drv  picked,  15m  10c.:  do.  do.,  scalded.  11(3 
150.:  (In,,  frill-  to  good,  100120.:  ducks.  Philadelphia 
Spring,  30c;  do.,  old.  prime,  19<a20e--  do.,  fair  to 
good,  15017c. 

Game.- Wild  pigeons  and  squabs  not  arriving  and 
prices  entirely  nominal.  Tame  squabs  In  light  sup. 
ply  and  firm.  Snipe  and  plover  slow  and  irregular. 

Wild  squabs,  p  dozen,  $1.50;  wild  pigeons,  shot 
stall-fed,  V  dozen.  *1.5002;  tome  squabs,  light.  P 
dozen,  *3.  if,;  do.,  dark,  per  doz.,  *5.25<«i2.501  tame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  K-05OC.;  English  snipe,  fresh 
killed  V  dor...  $2.1X5:  plover,  fresh  killed,  P  duz.  $1.50 
hi,  l.  75:  sandsnipe,  40060c. 

Vegetables.— The  supply  of  new  potatoes  continues 
liberal  and  mostly  of  ordinary  quality.  Old  potatoes 
are  completely  demoralized.  Long  Island  green  peas 
In  good  demand.  Long  Island  cubbage  slow.  Other 
vegetables  about  as  quoted. 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  bbl„  75ef.XSi.25;  potatoes, 
Hermudu,  new,  V  bbl.,  $1.01104.50;  do,  Maine  Rose.  V 
double-hr-nd  bbl.,  $2.0u,  do.  Southern,  new,  $l.ni<<s3.5ti: 
do.  Western  N.  Y„  do.,  $1.50(3(1.15;  asparagus.  Jersey, 
V  dozen,  $1.0001.51):  do,,  Oyster  Bay,  V  dozen.  *1.25 
<0,1.75;  cucumbers.  Charleston  per  crate,  $1.2502.25; 
do.  Savaunnah,  75c(il.25;  do.  Florida,  50(5:1 5c:  green 
peas.  L.  I.,  (■  bag.  $1,25:  string  beans.  Norfolk,  per 
naif -bbl.  crate.  $101.50;  tomatoes,  savannah,  per 
bushel  crate,  $101^50:  do.  Fla.,  V  bushel  crate,  50c@ 
$1 ,25;  onions,  Bermudu,  V  crate,  500850. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York.  June  18, 1888. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Little  or  no  change  can  be  ad¬ 
vised  In  the  general  character  of  the  market  for 
white  beaus,  trade  still  proving  very  slow.  Quota¬ 
tions  generally  continue  of  a  nominal  character. 

Beans — marrow,  Uft2,  prime,  $2.3502.40:  Beans,  me¬ 
dium.  1882,  prime.  $2.25;  do.  pea,  $2.3002.85:  do. 
white  kidney  1882,  choice,  $2.7508.01;  do.  red  kidney. 
1882,  choice,  $3.50M>3.»>;  do.  turtle  soup,  1*32,  $3.UU@3.U5; 
do.  foreign,  mediums,  $1.750<1.&O;  Bens,  green,  1682, 
prime,  $(.2u. 

Brkadsti  ees  and  Provisions,— Ah  compared  with 
prices  a  weak  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is  Sc. 
higher;  steamer  No.  2  red  Is  ic.  lower;  No. a  ri  d  is  )4c. 
higher;  ungraded  white  Is  U4C.  higher;  No.  I  white  Is 
l)4e.  lower  for  certificates.  Rye— Western  Ls  lc.  higher. 
Canada  aud  State  Is  le.  lower.  Corn— Ungraded 
mixed  is  15$e.  lower  No.  31a 2J6C  lower;  No.  2  is  Hie, 
lower.  Oats— No.  3  mixed  Is  J^c.  lower;  No.  2  Is  9*e. 
lower;  white  Western  Is  3c.  higher;  white  State  Is  3c. 
lower. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meal— Ftoi  n-Market  dull  and  in 
buyers’  favor,  ^notations:  No.  2.  $2.5Xs,3.wi,  latter 
extreme:  superfine,  $8.4304.15.  latter  extreme;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  extra  State,  $4(8,4.30;  good  to  fancy- 
do..  $4.350ii.uu;  common  to  good  extra  Western,  $4 
6,4.50;  good  to  choice,  <4.550 #7.50;  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio.  $4ll0<&4,?0;  good  to  choice, 
do.,  $4.75utL50;  common  extra  Minn.,  <4w4.73;  clear, 
#5.ik*.i$o.25;  rye  mixture,  straight,  $6,1*10 

(1.75;  puteul,  <6.5001.50;  St.  l.ouls  common  to  fair 
extra,  $404,165  good  to  very  choice,  $i.*.«.<*7.0U:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  $0.UKs«7.Ub;  city  mills  extra,  tor 
West  Indies,  $5.4(Ks*5.93:  South  America,  $ti0)«.iu. 
Southern  Hour  dull,  unchanged;  common  to  good 
extra,  $4.2565.20;  good  to  cnolce,  $A2tHss6.i5.  Rye 
Hour— Unchanged;  superfine,  $:•;  /.wv-o  Tor  common 
to  good,  <3.63mA>4!  for  good  to  choice.  Feed  steady; 
to  tD  and  1.0  it,  72)*(rt 73c;  80ci  0*9  ft,  90C’«$LW); 

sharps,  $1.1001.13;  rye  feed,  95c.  Corn  meal  dull; 
yellow  Western,  $*a.8.5i';  Brandy  wine,  $S.456i3.i>0. 

PRICKS  OF  GRAIN  WHEAT.  -Ungraded  Canada  .-spring 
( Kiei-  or  Goose  Wheat),  at  <1  11:  Ungraded  Winter  reu 
SSccaA. 25)4, •  latter  for  cnolce  Amber  Jersey;  steamer 
No.  a  red,  $1.03:  No.  3  Red  <1  Il)4'"l  IN  hteamer  No. 
2  red  <1.17  40I  18;  No.  2  red,*l.3u)t  tree  on  board  from 
store,  l  21*401 28)*  for  rail  ecrtilleute*,  $1.226 1. 22 Ei  for 
canal  alloat;  Lugraded  White,  161.23,  latter  for 
State  delivered:  No  1.  while,  $1.1-'  lor  rail  certifi¬ 
cates;  No.  2  red  seller  June,  $1.1'4(mv).2U)s;  July, 
$  1.21)ii0  L2l)*;  August,  $1.28*40  1.28m,:  September,  $1.251* 
0  1.26;  October,  $1,275*0 1.27 1$;  November  $1201-1.0 1.204^ 
Ryk— Quid  anil  about  steady:  Western,  Il0j8c;  Can¬ 
ada  and  State.  7'J0i76e.  Baulk v  — notnlnul.  Baulky 
Malt  dull  at  last  quotation*.  Corns  Ungraded 
mixed,  at  5O<!*0i>MhC;  No.  8,  isyiyeDic:  steamer  mixed 
68)4,0 OJAqc.  In  elevator;  No.  2,  640'liQc.;  In  elevator, 
liOQis. tw'Qc,  delivered;  No.  2,  lor  delivery  ut  the  end 
of  this  month,  65c.;  No.  2  mixed  seller  June,  10*40 
03)*c;  July,  to  l-itv..yA**c;  August,  66)#066Mc;  Scp- 
tember,  October,  8I34C.  DATS  No.  3, 

mixed  at  14(4.440,0;  No.  2,  150.451*0.  No.  1  quoted  lii-ao; 
No.  i  white,  4w.  No.  2,  l-v-,;No.  1  quoted  Me;  No.  2 
Chicago,  1046  alloat;  mixed  Western,  U.a  17c:  white  do. 
17655e;  mixed  Slate -13<g.47)tc;  wills  Slate,  5 Ik, (4,56c.; 
No.  2  mixed  seller  June.  die;  July,  UVsc;  August, 
41)(,'it4l)aC;  September.  3»*»e. 

Prices  of  Provisions -Pork— Fancy,  $21;  clear  back, 
$21. 73(4.22.30;  luces  spot,  quoted  <l'j,25m IU..V1  for  ordi¬ 
nary  brand,  $29. 00(20.50  for  choice;  Western  prime 
mess,  $Ul.Ui”, Jj.vO;  city  ilo.,  $ALv28;  family  tuess, 
$Ai  .76621.50;  extra  prime,  $h...7<)(.i  1 7 ;  vicar  back, 
$2Lifioi.Z!.5tb  Beef— city  extra  India  nn-w,  private 
terms;  extra  mess,  $13. UV.(.  13.50:  packet.  $1 1.UU0I5.UU; 
plate,  $14.UH'(J11.73,  city  extra  India  mesas.  In  tes.,  $31 
628.  Beef  haius— $23.(11626.00.  Cut  meats— Pickled 
bellies,  heavy  a  Verge.  '.*h,e;  pickled  hams,  IJUjc.; 
pickled  shoulders,  70C;  pickled  bellies,  12  tt>  average, 
quoted  9$$c:  11  lb,  K(.iUl0e:  Id  lb;  U>1 4(.(.  1("(,L-;  plokieil 
should  era;  80e:  plekli-d  Inims,  12**0  L2*tc;  smoked 
shoulders,  *4 2)*c;  smoked  hams, lSkjc* lie.  Middles — 
Long  clear  quoted  here,  ldtsc;  ul  Wresl,  long  clear, 
11.45c;  short  clear,  !L‘J5e.  Dresscu  Hogs  City,  heavy 
to  light,  l*Vf» I'lgs,  »hjc.  Luru-Prlme  steam 
spot,  quoted  U.Soo;  choice,  1 1  12(40;  June.  XL31011.34C; 
July.  11.250 1 1.23c..  August,  lu.ON.ilUlie  September, 
10.a26t0.26e.;  October,  10  <ku.lO.81Uc.;  seller  year, 
1U.33610.81c;  city  steam,  UtiOc.;  refined,  quoted,  11,10c; 
continent.  11.75c. 

Bitter.— The  market  remains  shout  the  same. 
State  dairy  packed  Is  simply  nominal.  Western 
goods  are  not  very  plenty. 

Creamery,  laney  selection,  22c:  do.  extra,  21c;  do. 
choice,  20e:  do.  prune,  13013)40;  do.  fair  to  good,  170 
18)se;  do,  ordinary,  l.Vgil5<-;  suite  luUf-Urklu  tubs  and 
pails,  best,  21c;  do.  do.  nuc.  Ukir20e;  do.  good,  11013c; 
do.  fair,  156416:  State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  13030c;  ilo. 
good  to  prime,  ilr  t"  good,  INoloe;  West¬ 

ern  imitation  creamery,  choice,  to0lie;  Western  do, 
good  U>  prime.  14015c;  do.  ordinary  tu  fair,  ISc; 
Western  dairy,  best,  lflc.;  do.  good,  1:10150.:  do.  or¬ 
dinary.  1  bn  !2e.  Western  factory,  best  current  make, 
14015c;  do.  fairtogocsl  UC$lHc;  no.  ordinary,  !k*l0c. 

Cotton.— Present  accounts  from  the  South  are  fa¬ 
vorable.  Spots  are  very  dull  again  aud  the  tone  fiat. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texus. 

Florida,  and  uulf. 

Ordinary . . . .  7  11-16  715-16  7  15-16 

Strict  Ordinary . .  .  8)ft  S-H,  8A4 

Good  Ordinary .  8  15-16  3  3-16  9  8-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  ids  97$ 

low  Middling .  lots  h>1*  104* 

strict  Low  Middling .  10  7-16  10  11  16  10  11-16 

Middling .  10<)*  107*  1078 

Good  Middling .  11  Ilk  Ilk 

Strict  Good  Middling .  Ilk  lit*  11)4 

Middling  Fair .  ilk  12  13 

Fair .  12)4  12«  12$* 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  7V*  I  Low  Middling. . 8«* 

Strict  Good  Ord. . ..  715-16  1  Middling . 9k 

Dried  Fruits.  -The  general  call  for  goods  has  been 
moderate,  and  Indeed  on  most  descriptions  almost  at 
a  standstill,  with  values  to  a  largo  extent  nominal. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  70:8c.;  do. 
Hue  to  choice,  Shci's.'.;  do.  fancy.  9‘t09(*e.:  West 
ern,  ordinary,  .wlQe.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  iSi 
0744c.;  do.  do.,  choice  lots,  N  vSVaC. ;  State,  sliced. 
"V.I.9M.C.,  do.  quarters,  8u*8)*e. :  apples,  evaporated, 
110 14C.:  do.  choice,  (lug  cul,  hs,.  Ue.;  do.,  fiiuev 
M-leeUous,  U)*0lje;  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  13;  no,  Georgia,  poeled,  74$i*)4<7.;  t-vnpo 
rated  poaches,  peeled.  I3(.ii20c.;  do.  uupcelcd  peaeues 
halves.  Wu6)*e.  :  do.  dq.,  quarters,  ».v5)*e, ;  plums. 
Southern,  hHjslOQc.;  do,,  state,  hXgtle.;  cherries,  27 
02se.;  blackberries,  s-i*c. ;  raspberries.  33(k;34c.: 
huckleberries,  livjilJQc. 

Fresh  Ful  ith.  There  Is  a  continued  free  supply  of 
strawberries.  Jerseys  and  up-river  are  selling  fairly 
ut  about  steady  prices,  but  South  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  are  running  out,  the  quality  Is  poor 
and  sales  only  possible  at  low  prices.  Choice  cher¬ 
ries  are  In  light  supply  ahd  would  sell  readily,  but 
there  Is  a  fair  quantity  of  ordinary  which  are  slow 
aud  Irregular.  Roaches  are  In  light  supply  and  most¬ 
ly  of  poor  quality,  aud  prices  low  und  irregular. 
Green  gooseberries  plenty  aud  slow.  Wild  goose 
plums  In  fair  request. 
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ering  the,  heads  of  Spanish  statesmen,  and 
they  are  talking  about  importing  fresh  labor- 
el’s  from  Africa,  China  or  India  in  the  shape 
of  coolies.  Why  shouldn’t  tlie  present  slaves, 
if  properly  treated  ‘‘after  freedom”  he  good 

workers ! . Dr.  ( J  allaghor ,  W  hitenead 

and  Curtis  have  been  convicted  in  London  of 
treason-felony,  for  having  in  their  possession 
dynamite  with  which  they  had  conspired  to 
blow  up  English  buildings.  Condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Most,  of  them  are 

Irish- Americans . For  participants  in 

the  Egyptian  junketting  trip  44,000  "medals  of 

honor”  have  Ixmju  issued  ut  Woolwich . 

Some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ob¬ 
ject  strongly  to  the  $50, 000  apiece  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  present,  to  the  naval  aud  military 
commanders  of  that  expedition  in  wh ieh  train 
ed  civilization  triumphed  over  undieiplined  and 
bribed  barbarism . The  basis  of  peace  be¬ 

tween  Peru  and  ChUi  stipulates  for  the  cession 
of  all  the  territory  south  of  the  river  Camar- 
ones  to  Chili:  the  occupation  by  Chili  of  Tacna 
and  Arii -a  for  ten  years;  after  which  a  plebiscit 
is  to  decide  to  whom  they  shall  belong,  and 
the  count  ry  getting  them  is  to  pay  $10,000,000 
to  the  other.  The  reded  territory  contains 
the  Terrapaca  nitrate  deposits  and  nearly  all 
the  fertilizing  wealth  that  emiehed  Peru  be¬ 
fore  the  war . Suleiman  llaoud  has  been 

executed  for  firing  Alexandria— had  to  be 
carried  “  down  aud  out,”  like  the  paltriest 

coward . Geu  Hieks  with  Egyptian  troops 

has  defeated  5,000  Araks  in  the  Soudan,  kill¬ 
ing  50(.i — just  decimating  ’em. .......  Fierce 

fighting  between  Turks  and  Albanians,  loss  of 
Turks  put  at  1,300?  of  their  opponents  at  500, 

.  The  Czar  and  Czarina  have  returned 

to  St.  Petersburg  where  illuminations  in  honor 
of  their  return  were  limited  to  two  hours,  lest 
disturbances  might  arise.  The  outcome  of 
the  coronation  will,  it  is  thought  in  well  in¬ 
formed  circles,  be  the  adoption  of  conserva¬ 
tive  measures  at  home  and  a  pacific  policy 

abroad . The  English  House  of  Lords 

has  passed  the  bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  to  its  second  read¬ 
ing  by  u  vote  of  105  to  158.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  Connaught  aud  Duke  of  Al¬ 
bany  voted  for  the  bill.  Two  Archbishops 

and  nineteen  Bishops  voted  against  it . 

M.  Brun.  the  Minister  of  Marine,  has  informed 
the  French  Cabinet  that  the  reports  that  ex¬ 
tensive  war  preparations  were  Vieingmade  in 

China  are  without  foundation . The  luw 

forbidding  Jews  to  have  Christian  servants  is 
revived  in  the  Government  of  ICletT,  Russia. 

. London  is  terribly  excited  over  the 

arrival  of  the  American  mosquito.  The  pests 
have  crossed  with  our  grain,  aud  women  and 

children  are  "almost  bunded"  by  them . 

Herr  Benuigsen,  the  leader  of  the  German 
National-  Liberal  party,  has  resigned  from 
the  Landtagaud  Reichstag.  Next,  to  Laskar 
he  was  the  most  notable  ol' the  Liberals.  His 
resignation,  due  to  splits  m  his  party  and  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  Bismarck,  is  considered 
a  severe.’ blow  to  parliamentary  Government 
in  Germany _  Reports  of  the  approach¬ 

ing  abdication  of  Queen  Victoria  made,  con¬ 
tradicted  aud  reiterated . Germany  en¬ 

courages  France  in  her  Touquin  policy  to  gke 
her  work  abroad  ami  aUieuute  English  aud 
Russian  sympathies,  as  both  of  these  countries 
are  deeply  interested  in  "  Far  Eastern”  attaint. 
A  great  liauqiiet  was  given  to  John  Bright  in 
Birmingham  last  night  in  honor  of  his  having 
represented  the  place  in  Parliament  for  25 
years,  lie  spoke  in  favor  of  free  trade  and 

condemned  Irish  obstruction . The  first 

reading  of  the  new  Prussian  Church  bill  has 
been  concluded  in  t  he  Committee  of  the  Land¬ 
tag . A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the 

Bureaux  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  proposing 
the  abolishment  of  the  hereditary  Chamber  of 

Peers . .  It  is  positively  affirmed  that 

Archbishop  Vannutuli,  the  Dapal  Nuncio  at 
Vienna,  w  ho  represented  the  Vatican  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  presented 
to  the  Czar  in  Moscow  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Pope.  It  is  also  stated  that  all  peud- 
ing  diftieulLlcs  between  the  Vatican  und  Rus¬ 
sia  have  been  arranged . Work  on  the 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railroad  is  going  on 

rapidly..! . Victoria  aud  the  other  colonies 

are  taking  steps  to  urge  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  annex  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  and  other  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific . . . 
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Strong  and  Durable 
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FORCE 
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Winter  Timer 
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New  York.  Saturday,  June  16. 1883. 

Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  10, .UU  head,  agalns1 
12,303  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Common  to  fair  native  stiller*  sold  at  the  range  of 
ltOqSllc.,  to  dress  554*56  It,  and  prime  at  U)4c. 
Fair  to  good  Colorado  stillers  from  Terre  Haute 
were  run  out  at  at  HisHlLte,  to  dress  56  j>.  Common 
to  prime  corn-fcd  cattle  sold  at  10**  *11140^  to  dress 
55056  »,  aud  good  to  choice  steers  at  nv*0i2o.,  to 
dress  56  Illinois  steers,  1,01$  tb.  at  66.75;  do.  1,247  lb, 
at  16.33.  Native  stillers  from  Indianapolis.  1,842 
lb,  at  1114*-'-,  5*  tin.  1,313  it.,  at  U)*c..  less  $1 
per  head.  Stable-fed  steers.  1,418  tb.  at  12c.,  56 
lb.;  do.,  1,526  »,  at  ll<4c.;  do.,  1.881  at  U)4t’ 
less  $6;  do,  1,316  tb,  at  ll)4c.,  less  $1  per  head- 
Kansas  steers,  t,1H  lb.  at  IWfe,  56  >,;  do.  1.27*7  n>,  at 
ll?4e.  less  50e.  per  head;  do.,  1,197  lb.  at  like,  less  50e- 
l>er  head;  do.  1,126  lb.  ut  He.  Western  steers,  974  lb- 
at  idsw  55  lb.  Indiana  steers  1,190  lb.  at  lie:  58  lb  and 
$t  per  head.  Penn,  stable-fed  steers,  i .  b»i  lb  at  ll**e. 
56  lbs.  Colorado  stillers  from  Terre  Haute,  1.194  lb, 
nt  11)4e.  56  tb.  andoOe  per  heud;  do..  1,175  lb.  at  live¬ 
do.  1,1>6  Tb,  at  lie  and  $1  per  head-  Missouri  steers’ 
1,173  lb.  nt  U>4e.  56  lb.;  do.  1,301  lb.  at  lie.  and  $1  per 
head;  do.  1,129  lb.  at  He.  aud  50e.  per  head. 

Calves— Total  for  six  days,  8,143  head,  against  7,715 
for  (he  corresponding  time  last  week.  Fair  to  prime 
veals  sold  ul  60 7c.  and  choice  Jersey  ai  7)4-  Dressed 
veals  In  good  demand  at  rather  stronger  prices  and 
He  wiis  generally  received  for  prime  city  dressed. 
Good  country  dressed  sold  up  to  9)«0U»e.  Dressed 
buttermilk  calves  sold  at  707*40,  ami  a  few  extra 
reached  8,-.  Veals,  13S  lb,  at  tL-e;  do.  159  ft,  at  7e. 

Sheer  and  Lambs.— Total  few  six  days  tu,236  head 
acalti-t  8t,:W7  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last, 
week .  The  supply  was  moderate  and  demand  fair 
for  good  sheep  and  lambs  at  rather  stronger  prices. 
Poor  to  good  sheep  runted  from  <3JK)  to  $5..i0,  and 
Jholee,  123  ft  average,  sold  at  $k.S0.  Southern  lambs 
sold  at  6*1® Sc  for  coinmcm  to  prime,  at  d  prime  Jer- 
M-y  -  at  sie.  Dresswl  mutton  active  at  -<.1  lik-  und 
dressed  lambs  In  demand  at  10Q14O.  Virginia  sheep. 
Si  ft.  at  r-e:  Delaware  lambs,  57  ft.  at  3e;  Ohio  sheep, 
sm  n.,  nt  She;  do.  123  ft,  at  6)40;  Kentucky  lumbs,  61  ft, 
at  7Vi  Jersey  lambs,  64  Tb.  at  9c;  Western  sheep,  78 
tb,  at  V;  Kentucky  sheep,  90  ft,  nt  5*40;  Michigan  do.. 
75  ft,  at  $1.30. 

Hocia. -  Total  for  six  days,  I3,t9i  head,  against  32.1(76' 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  The 
reeling  for  live  hogs  was  even  firmer  thau  yesterday, 
and  dealers  put  the  range  for  fair  to  prime  at  <7.250 
7.55.  Ni-tu-  for  sale.  Country  dressed  unchanged. 


INDEPENDENT 


Complete.  Convenient.  Durable. 

It  saves  from  t-.vo  to  four  men  on  the  stack.  Saves 
the  ciiaiF  by  depositing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  stack. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $125.00. 

Furnished  In  Four  Sites.  Can  be  adapted  to 
any  Thresher.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

RUSSELL  Sl  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


BUCKEYE 

JUNIOR  and  SENIOR 

l  j  \  Lawn 

i  1  \  Mower. 


Slroug  und  Unrnblc. 

.Uo-it  Reliable  Mower  in  L  ae. 

TRY  ONE  and  YOU  WILL  BUY  IT. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


The  fulUnvinn  mfi-a  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  reejiectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  cteio  to  obtaining  different  terms  1 rill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cent  a 
One  thousand  Lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 35  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,  per 

line,  inlalon  leaded . . . . . 75  cents, 


MAST 


SPUIM1E1ELD,  Oliio 


We  are  producing,  by  means  of  special  ad- 
vantages  in  manufacturing,  an  entirely  reliable 
Ammouiated  Bone  SURER  PHOSPHATE 
FOR  *>'1  PER  TON.  This  is  about  $10  per 
ton  less  cost  than  the  ordinary  Ammouiated 
Phosphates;  in  the  market.  It  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  confident! v  as  a  Complete  Wheat  and 
Grass  Fertilizer.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of 
its  manufacture,  and  its  great  economical  ad¬ 
vantages  are  universally  acknowledged  by 
users.'  Analysis,  printed  on  every  bag,  fully 
guaranteed.  A  business  reputation  of  nearly 
HO  years  warrants  the  good  faith  of  these 
statements. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  etfectivo  cath¬ 
artic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  25  ets.  per  box. — Adv. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months.,,. .  1.10 

Great  Rrltaln,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

Krone*. ...... .  ...  3.04(16)4 fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplted  with  canvassing  outfit  ou 
application. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad 
vertisenieut,  issue  of  June  10,  page  388. — Adv, 


♦The  man  who  knows  nothing  of  Mrs.  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham  and  her  sovereign  remedy  tor 
women  is  wanted  for  a  juryman.  The  fact 
clearly  proves  that  he  does  not  read  the  papers. 
N.  H.  Register. — Adv. 


BAUCH  &  SONS 


Sole  manufacturers  of  the  $25  Phosphate 

No.  iO  S.  DELAWARE  AYE,  PHILA. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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.tor  ll )t  Doling. 


PROPAGATION  BY  BUDDING. 

rees  and  sh  rubs  are  propa¬ 
gated  in  several  ways,  but  of 
them  all  none  perhaps  is  more 
employed  than  that  of  budding. 
The  method  is  so  simple  that 
it  can  easily  lie  done  by  the 
young  folks,  and  as  the  sea¬ 
son  for  budding  is  now  drawing 
near,  Uncle  Mark  takes  this 
opportunity  to  give  the  Cousins  a  lesson  upon 
the  subject,  hoping  that  many  of  tbem  w  ill 
profit  by  it.  The  fathers  of  many  of  the 
Cousins  will  soon,  no  doubt,  begin  to  bud 
their  peach,  apple,  plum  and  pear  trees,  so 
that  there  w  ill  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  them 
to  help.  As  most  of  the  Cousins  know,  the 
young  trees  grown  from  the  seeds  of  our  com¬ 
mon  fruits  will  not  produce  varieties  the  same 
as  the  stock  from  wThich  the  seeds  were  pro¬ 
duced.  To  get  this  same  kind  of  fruit,  or  auy 
other  that  may  be  desired,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  buds  from  the  tree  you 
wish,  and  insert  them  under  the  bark  of  the 
young  seedlings. 

Strong  seedlings  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry 
and  plum  should  be  budded  when  about  one 
year  old,  during  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  bark  will  slip  well,  which,  as  a  rale,  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  mouths  of  J uly  and  August.  To  bud 
successfully,  first,  the  buds  used  must  be  large, 
healthy  and  well  developed,  and  second,  the 
bark  must  raise  freely  from  the  stocks  to  be 
budded.  The  tools  needed  are  a  sharp  knife 
to  remove  auy  branches  that  may  be  in  the 
way  of  putting  in  the  bud,  and  a  budding 
knife  (a  knife  having  a  round,  sharp  point)  to 
take  oil'  the  buds  and  make  the  cuts  in  the 
trees  to  be  budded. 

Now.  having  got  the  tools  to  go  to  work 
with,  suppose  we  go  to  budding.  We  w  ill  get 
our  buds  from  some  stout  young  shoot  of  this 
season’s  growth,  taking  only  the  plumpest 
ones.  The  leaves  should  first  be  stripped  from 
the  shoots,  leaving  part  of  the  leaf  stem,  for 
a  handle  to  the  buds.  With  the  budding  knife 
cut  off  as  smootldy  its  possible,  just  down  to 
the  inner  wood,  l>eing  careful  not  to  cut  into 
it  more  than  possible,  cutting  out  the  bud  and 
bark  in  a  shield-like  form. 

Then,  with  a  knife,  make  a  clean  cross-cut 
through  the  bark  of  the  young  seedling,  just 
to  the  sap  wood,  being  careful  not  to  cut  into 
it.  Starting  from  the  middle  of  this  cross-cut, 
make  another  cut  downward,  funning  with 
the  first,  two  right-angles  or  a  letter  T. 
Then,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  raise  up 
slightly  the  two  edges  of  the  downward  cut, 
and  slide  the  bud  down  in  between  the  bark 
and  wood.  Having  got  the  bud  in  its  place,  it 
must  be  tied  there,  so  that  -it  will  stay  in  its 
place,  and  so  that  the  air  will  be  kept  out. 
Foi  this  purpose  we  may  use  yarn  or  the  fiber 
of  basswood,  which  can  he  taken  from  bass 
mats.  Of  the  two,  the  bass  filter  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  The  string  should  be  wound 
around  the  tree  tightly,  commencing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  incision  and  covering  every 
part  of  it,  leaving  the  bud  and  leaf  stalk  un¬ 
covered.  The  string  is  fastened  above  the 
horizontal  cut,  and  the  work  is  dune.  In  from 
three  to  four  weeks  the  hands  which  are  tied 
around  the  buds  should  be  cut  off  or  untied. 

It  will  take  some  little  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  young  folks  to  do  this  work  rapidly 
and,  as  a  rule,  successfully,  but  with  perse¬ 
verance  it  will  be  easily  overcome. 

The  chief  dirticuity  to  beginners  is  to  prop¬ 
erly  remove  the  bud.  When  the  knife  pusses 
exactly  lie  tween  the  bark  and  wood,  the  bud 
will  Ire  sure  to  be  good;  but  this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens,  as  more  or  less  wood  is  usually  attached. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  liegiu  budding  having  for 
a  motto,  “Practice  makes  perfect,” 

Uncle  Mark. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


Now  that  the  Cousins  are  busily  engaged  in 
caring  for  their  flower-beds  and  vegetable 
gardens,  I  would  especially  impress  upon  them 
the  importance  of  al ways  having  their  tools 
in  good  condition  and  keeping  the  weeds 
down.  All  of  you  know  that  when  the  hired 
men  go  out  in  the  field  to  work  each  strives  to 
get  the  best  tool,  some  always  being  better 
than  others.  As  a  rule,  the  rcasoirfor  this  is 
that  the  best  ones  have  been  better  eared  for. 
After  finishing  work,  the  tools  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried,  and  hung  tip  in 
a  place  reserved  for  keeping  them,  so  that 
when  wished  for  use  again  one  may  know 
where  to  go  for  them.  By  keeping  them  in 
good  condition  the  work  may  be  done  much 
quicker  and  the  tools  will  last  longer.  Many 
are  lost  or  do  not  serve  half  their  time,  on 
account  of  lack  of  care. 

With  good  tools  the  weeds  can  easily  be 
kept  dowu.  This  should  be  done  by  every¬ 


body  who  pretends  to  be  any  kind  of  a  farmer. 
Weeds  are  not  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  and 
no  person  ought  to  try  and  grow  two  crops  at 
once  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  Cousins, 
keep  the  weeds  out  of  your  gardens. 

The  seed  distribution  has  been  all  sent  out, 
and,  as  Fannie  May  remarks  in  her  letter  in 
the  Rural  of  June  9,  “Uncle  Mark  wishes  to 
hear  the  results  of  the  seed  planting,  whether 
good  or  bad.”  I  hope  the  Cousins  will  get  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  from  their  flowers,  as 
I  am  sura  they  will  if  carefully  attended  to. 


Many  interesting  letters  liave  been  received 
of  late  from  the  members  of  the  Club.  As  a 
rale  they  are  well  written  and  neat,  and  show 
much  painstaking  in  their  composition.  The 
chief  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  spell¬ 
ing  After  writing  a  letter  it  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  read  it  carefully  over  and  see  if  any 
mistakes  are  made  or  words  spelled  wrong. 
Then  they  may  easily  be  corrected. 

A  few  letters  upon  the  last  discussion  have 
been  received  of  late.  The  best  ones  I  will 
publish.  Please  do  uot  send  in  any  more  on 
that  subject,  as  the  topic  for  the  next  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  announced  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
I  hope  to  hear  from  all. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  IN  LOUIS¬ 
IANA. 


I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  Children’s 
Column  of  the  Rural;  you  are  doing  truly 
“mission  work”  for  the  young.  That  was  a 
charming  strawberry  letter  from  Walter 
Franks,  and  suggests  to  me  the  idea  of  also 
telling  my  experience.  The  soil  of  my  gar¬ 
den  is  black  loam  without  a  stone  or  pebble, 
but  subject  to  the  plague  of  Coco  Grass,  which 
comes  up  early  in  Spring,  and  refuses  to  be 
extirpated.  My  beds  were  made  20  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide.  In  each  of  these  beds  50 
plants  were  set  out  in  January.  They  were 
arranged  in  three  rows  running  lengthwise  of 
the  bed,  and  placed  about  a  foot  apart  each 
way.  I  bought  from  Mr.  Vick,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  100  plants  each  of  Sharpless  and  Monarch 
of  the  West,  and  though  they  had  so  far  to 
come,  they  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and 
took  root  at  once.  1  also  bought,  near  home, 
100  plants  of  Captain  Jack  strawberries.  All 
did  well,  and  in  early  Mareh  I  bad  the  beds 
thickly  mulched  will)  cotton  seed;  this  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  Coco,  which  hates 
shade:  it  also  retained  the  moisture  at  th0 
roots  of  the  plants,  w  hich  grew  and  flourished 
with  a  speed  which  I  never  expected. 

As  the  plants  were  so  late  in  being  put  into 
the  ground,  I  never  thought  of  having  frait 
from  the  first  year’s  planting  aud  was  quite 
amazed  to  see  then  bloom  so  freely.  About 
the  last  of  April  I  gathered  a  few,  and  now 
every  morning  I  liave  a  soup-platcful  picked, 
aud  the  yield  increases  steadily.  The  flavor 
of  all  three  kinds  is  very  fine,  hut  the  Sharp- 
less  is,  w  ithout  doubt,  “king  among  them  all.” 
The  Cette®  seed  has  kept  the  fruit  beautifully 
clean;  and  the  few  spikes  of  Coco  that  have 
dared  to  show  then-  impudent  noses  ean  be 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  the  ground  below  being 
kept  so  loose.  I  think  of  keeping  the  cotton 
seed  on  the  beds  till  the  heat  of  Hummer  has 
passed,  and  in  September  having  it  worked 
into  the  ground.  I  am  anxious  to  propagate 
by  putting  the  layers  or  nmuers  in  small  pots. 
1  have  already  sown  seeds  of  the  “Sharpies*,” 
and  acknowledge  myself  under  deep  obliga¬ 
tions  to  that  wise  article  in  the  Rural  of 
March  8,  by  Dr.  Aspinwall,  “How  to  start 
small  and  delicate  seeds.”  Mrs.  D.  C. 

Hermitage  Lauding  Post-office,  La. 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Cousins: — I  was  most  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  uot.  long  ago  by  receiving  a  packet  of 
flower  seeds  from  Uncle  Murk.  I  have  uot 
written  very  regularly  to  him.  aud  didn’t 
know  but  he  had  forgotten  me  entirely.  Many 
thanks  for  them,  Uncle;  I  will  plant,  them 
soon  and  write  you  of  my  success  with  tbem. 
I  do  love  flowhrs,  and  delight  to  take  rare  of 
them.  1  wonder  how  many  of  the  Cousins 
have  a  wild  flower  garden ;  they  are  easily 
made,  aim  there  is  u  charm  about  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  ferns  and  mosses,  I  have  never  lived  near 
enough  the  timber  to  walk  to  it  aud  get  plants 
whenever  I  wanted  to,  so  I  have  not  us  great 
a  variety  as  I  would  like  to  have,  aud  mean  to 
have  some  day.  I  take  them  up  with  plenty 
of  earth  around  the  roots,  briug  them  home 
carefully  and  set  them  in  a  shady  place,  and  if 
they  are  in  bloom  1  cut  off  the  flowers.  1  do 
not  set  them  in  rows,  but  as  irregularly  as  1 
can.  tu  setting  out  plants  of  any  kind  do  not 
pour  water  in,  then  put  iu  the  plant  and  cover 
with  dirt;  but  set  the  plant,  in  its  place,  plac¬ 
ing  the  roots  iu  their  natural  position,  cover 
them  with  fine  earth,  then  pour  water  on  it, 
which  settles  the  earth  around  every  little  fib¬ 
rous  root;  then  fill  up  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  lied  with  fine  dry  earth.  If  you  pour  water 


on  the  surface  it  will  make  the  ground  crust' 
Do  you  know  how  many  flowers  and  leaves  go 
to  sleep  at  night?  1  never  knew  that  clover 
went  to  sleep  until  this  Spring  when  one  even 
ing  I  saw-  some  just  shuttiug  their  eyes.  Sup 
pose  we  all  leara  all  we  can  about,  the  habits  of 
plants,  and  when  we  find  something  new  send 
Uncle  Mark  word.  We  would  tell  him  a  great 
deal  he  already  knows  and  might  also  tell  him 
something  he  didn’t  know.  Oue  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins  wrote  some  time  ago  that  her  favorite  au¬ 
thors  were  Mrs,  Holmes  and  Augusta  J.  Evans 
1  have  read  almost  all  of  both  these 
authors’  works,  but  1  do  not  care  much  for 
them.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  is  one  of  my  favor¬ 
ites,  aud  if  tin*  Cousins  have  never  read  his 
lectures  called  “Plain  Talks”  I  would  like  to 
have  them  get  the  book  and  read  it.  The  first 
lecture  is  on  Self-help  and  it  has  done  me 
more  good  than  all  of  Mrs.  Holmes’  books.  I 
have  to  send  this  to  t  he  post-office  now  but  will 
make  you  another  call  some  day. 

Your  Cousin.  Rosebud  Thorne. 

[It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  have  the 
Cousins  write  of  their  “finds,”  and  no  doubt  I 
should  learn  much  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
before.  I  hope  some  of  the  nieces  and  neph¬ 
ews  wall  act  upon  the  suggestion.  1  agree 
with  Rosebud  that  John  G.  Holland’s  works 
are  excellent,  I  know  of  no  better  ones  for 
young  folks  to  read. — Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — It  has  been  such  a 
long  time  since  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  the 
deai*  old  Rural,  I  thought  I  would  write 
again.  1  am  very  much  interested  iu  the 
Children’s  Department.  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  Rural  to  come.  Pa  sent  for  five 
papers  of  the  Welcome  oat.  1  have  planted 
nearly  all  of  my  flower  seeds  of  which  a  few 
have  made  their  appearance.  Ouly  four  of  my 
watermelon  seeds  came  up  but  they  all  died.  1 
did  not  have  many  flowers  last  Summer,  but 
hope  to  havo  more  this.  I  would  like  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  one  of  the  nieces  iu  California. 

Your  niece, 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  Pansy. 

[If  any  of  the  Cousins  wish  to  correspond 
with  Pansy,  please  send  word  to  Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark : — I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  flower  seeds  you  sent  me.  I 
live  on  a  small  farm  and  have  a  nice  flower 
garden  every  year.  We  have  seven  Cutulpa’s 
and  also  22  grape  vines  that  came  from  the 
Niagara  grape  seed,  but  the  cut- worms  are 
making  havoc  with  them  now.  Uur  Rura] 
Pinks  last  year  were  the  handsomest  pinks  I 
ever  saw.  Your  niece, 

Ashawav,  R.  I.  E.  B. 

[By  placing  cabbage  or  turnip  leaves  on  the 
ground  around  the  vines,  you  can  perhaps 
catch  man}*  of  the  cut-worms  by  gettiug  up 
early  iu  the  morning  and  looking  under  the 
leaves  where  the  worms  will  secrete  them¬ 
selves.  Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  you  to 
ask  some  of  the  Cousins  of  Virginia  to  give  me 
some  hints  on  sweet  potato  culture.  Some 
time  ago  some  of  the  Cousins  said  they  would 
send  their  photograph  if  auy  of  the  others 
would,  so  I  volunteer  to  send  mine,  I  hope 
you  will  accept  it.  I  will  see  how  many  of  the 
Others  send  theirs.  Yours  truly, 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  O.  F.  Fuller. 

[Will  the  Virginia  Cousins  please  accommo¬ 
date  thus  Cousin,  aud  send  in  directions  fur 
raising  sweet  potatoes,  so  that  Uncle  Mark 
may  publish  them.  Thanks  for  the  picture. 
Uncle  Mark  has  it  on  his  desk  before  him  as 
lie  writes.  He  looks  like  the  good  smart  boy 
his  letters  indicate  him  to  be.  Uncle  Mark.  ] 


lUbr? Uaitcoiwi  % (Uu’vti.siiifl. 

THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURE!)  1JY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with 
out  joiut  or  seam,  opening  iu  front  only,  thus 
avoiding  tbe  usual  Cap,  aud  securing  greater 
strength  and  durability. 

These  Watehesare all  open  face.  The  bezel, 
into  which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment,  is  attached  to  the  case  by  screwing  it 
tbereou,  and  thus  forms  an  air-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  case,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  aud  moisture. 

To  railroad  meu,  travelers,  11111101*5,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  mid  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


Tile  following  letters  tell  ilieir  own 
story: 

“  Valdosta,  Ga..  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  mouths  ago,  and  the  other  day  i  t  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind 
easier.  On  examination  I  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw-logs  that,  had  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  a  bush 
aud  threw  his  watch  into  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  aud  he  w*as  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  he  got  it  out  it  was  ranuing  aud  he 
thought,  all  right.  In  about,  three  months  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  aud  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  ean  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
railroad  aud  mill  meu.  B.  W.  Bently.” 


“  Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Wm.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall.  The  firet  of  Janu¬ 
ary  lie  lost  the  watch  iu  the  woods,  and  found 
it  this  w  eek  in  about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had 
lain  three  mouths  and  over  in  snow  and  water 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — ouly  ? 
hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  these  cases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

auil  us  11  Perfectly  Dust-Proof  Stem  Winding 
Watch  ('use,  Challenge  llie  W  orld  10  Produce 
its  Equnl. 

FOR  SALE  BY  All  FIRST-CLASS  HWELERS. 

New  Sty  1. as  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  lines!  quality, 
largest  variety  uml  lowest  prices.  50 
ehromos  with  name  lOe.;  u  present  with 

each  order.  Cats  ton  Bnos.  &  Co.,Cliiitonvllle,  Conn. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  planted  the  water¬ 
melon  seeds  you  sent  me  last  Spring,  aud  they 
grewr  very  nicely  for  a  while,  but  the  dry 
weather  came  on  so  soon,  they  did  not  boar 
any.  The  Hebron  Potato  Pa  planted,  and 
last  Fall  we  bud  20  barrels  of  them  and  one 
barr< <1  of  White  Elephant,  We  think  they 
are  very  nice  indeed.  Uur  Pinks  were  splen¬ 
did.  We  have  two  Yuccas  living,  and  they 
have  begun  to  slum  the  threads  already,  I 
hope  the  seeds  you  sent  us  this  Spring  will  do 
w’ell.  Your  niece,  Fannie  H. 

Johnsons,  N.  Y. 


GOI*p 

PENV. 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS,  CASES.  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  (H)MJ  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  r<>r  several  days’  writing.  Cun  lie  curried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

MARIE.  TODD  &  BARD, 

Cor.  Niikhuii  ifc  Lilt,  rty  Sts.  New-York 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


OUR 
NEW 
CARDS. 


_ _ 60  Different  De- 

MffftiM;  Mini*  llorul,  Pm  m  l,  (.‘ormiin,  Fmich- 

ItnllM..  uml  Orlfliiul  \  Icwr,  mi  turner,  winter,  moon, 

light  *1111  murine  mccikh,  all  in  beautiful  colon  on  imperii  no 

fiiMiipb-l  board*  with  your ncutm  iti  fancy  wript  typo,  10c*»  A  30 
t'Htfir  llliu  trail  il  I'rrnitmil  LLt  lent  will)  tuudi  order,  Agent* 
KUM-ke  ;»0  j»rr  <*ei»t .  I  'ill  particulan and  »ainp!.  «  for  :u\  ttamp, 

CAaTUN  I'KINTlA'Cr  CO.,  Aurilifortl,  (.'ouu  . 


$66 
S(Mk 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  ami  $s  .outfit 
froe.  Address  B.  Ballot  &  Co.,  Pun  land,  Me. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Futr  purposes,  liv  (’has 
urns.  IOC,  Syeumore  St.,  Cln’tl,  O..  or  14  W.R. 
Syrueuse,  N.  Y.,  4 IS  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


$5  to  S20  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  sr>  free 


$72 

40 


Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

A  WERK.fU  a  day  iu  home  easily  inode.  Cost] 

Outfit  free  a.m~.  •  ..  i.  <•-  ’  .inrnsta.  M 

New  (iss:t)  OhromoCnrds,  no  alike,  with  nam 
10c,  post  paid.  Uko.  L.  Hkkd  &  Co..  Nassau,  N. 


JgmpUmentsf  and  Pachtncry 


8!mplement$  and  fftacbinety 


PiSjeUancous  Advertising 


Gov,  Butler  aud  staff  will  attend  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Williams  College  at  Williams- 
town,  July  4.  Williams  College  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  in  '(>4  upon  Gen.  Butler.  The 
Governor  will  also  be  present  June  20  at 
the  centennial  of  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter 
Mass.,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate. 

On  Thursday  week  Miss  Edith  Fish,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Hon  Hamilton  Fish,  Gen.  Grant’s 
Secretary  of  State,  was  married  to  Hugh 
Oliver  Northcoto,  sou  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  (leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  British 
Parliament)  and  member  of  the  banking  house 
of  Kennedy,  Todd  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Judge  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  last  Tuesday,  as  Governor  of 
Ohio,  is  not  yet  37.  He  was  a  volunteer  in 
an  Ohio  regiment  at  10  and  a  captain  at  19. 
He  graduated  at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y., 
in  1879,  having  studied  law  iu  connection  with 
his  college  course.  Iu  1879  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Cincinnati  for 
six  years;  the  term  hasn't  yet  expired. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt’s  farm  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  comprises  2, (XX)  acres  and  is  valued  at 
$200,000.  It  has  splendid  trout  preserves, 
and  its  elegant  Summer  houses,  bathing 
houses,  drives  and  walks  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  houses  of  wealth  on  L.  I. 

The  Rothschilds  own  $400,000,000  United 
States  bonds,  or  nearly  one-quarter  of  all  the 
bonds  that  are  out.  They  are  said  to  have  in¬ 
vested  thus  heavily  for  the  reason  that  the 
political  and  social  systems  of  Europe  are  m 
au  uncertain  condition.  Vanderbilt  is  still 
the  largest  American  holder  of  U.  S.  bonds, 
though  the  amount  in  his  name  has  decreased 
during  the  last  year  from  $50,000,000  to  $37,- 
000,000.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  has  $30,000,000 
aud  Mr.  Flood  of  California  $15,000,000. 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

mowers.  Reapers,  Grain  Grills,  &e 

The  Be*t  is  the  Cheapest. 

MOWER. 


T tic Pi rc«fdtt  tt(  II ome«  ■■ 

In  order  to  dLriuueo  «ui  cuunftuter.-,  introduce  onr  pa^r  Into 

r  ter  tiler  ire  ttiU  alto  tend, 
_ _  _ _ _  Vr**?  an  d  patt-paid,  Eight 

SI  jv  Valuable  ami  AtiriwlTve 

I  SB  Premium#,  na/otiju.*:  1. 

Beautiful  Floral  llafr 

«  1  Pin,  au  elegant  tamjuet  <>!  ar- 
8  n  tid.tinl  French  flowers  Iram, 
, ,  U  acd  erasce*. attached  to  a  diver 
_  plated  pin;  a  very  s-iUsh 


For  the  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  VcgotiL 
bles.  During  tbu  10  yearn  it 
bar  proved  the  only />Tae(teal 
Kvap.irator  canctractad,  and 
operated  on  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  It  is  t  he 
obeapeut.  mac  nine  sold  for 
iluantHy  and  quality  produc¬ 
ed,  and  Is  the  only  onn  that 
will  do  as  much  or  more  th,  n 
1*  guaranteed.  it  will  evapor¬ 
ate  doubt*  the  amount  of  any 
Other  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuei, 
besides  tlie  quality  of  the 
work  ia  far  superior,  as  all 
can  lea mtiyinqnirip*  of  first- 
claws  di*)iler»in  New  York  or 
Boston.  Ili»  practically  fire 
proof.  Send  for  onr  circu¬ 
lars  and  investigate  before 
buying,  Manulactunxl  br 
S.  R.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT. 
Mnncy,  Lycmning  Co.,  Pa. 
for  the  Eastern,  Middle, anti 
Southern  States,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  and  by  JO  UN  WIL 


faWswiif  wc*  j 


The  Crown  Mower  will  cut  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  Mower. 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  In 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one 
third  of  an  acre  to  thlrty-ftve 
acres  per  dav,  prices  ranging 
from  *35  to  $b,000. 


.ito  ,cVs^\i,^',v7:5.w,..v..:  a-  *.*  /#d|T  r''' 

The  CROWN  REAPER 

The  Best  Light  Reaper  Made. 


I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  It 
with  others,  says  It  Is  the  Best 
■  y~  J  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 

only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  In  18S2. 

Full  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS*  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  Ac  CO., 

Eighth  A  Howard  Sts..  St.  LouisMo.,U.  S.A. 


And  S’ouUtu 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Vegetable  Sicilian 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  aud  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 

The  Implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of 
the  Beat  JftUeei.ils,  put  together  honestly,  and  fluished 
In  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Guarantee  Sat  is  - 
fiction  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agenta  wanted 
In  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Men 
tlon  this  paper. 

Jnuesville,  Machine  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


was  the  first  preparation  perfectly  adapted  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  the  first  successful  restorer 
Of  faded  or  gray  hair  to  its  natural  eolor,  growth  and 
youthful  beauty  It  has  had  many  Imitators,  but 
none  have  so  fully  met  all  the  requirements  needful 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  hair  and  scalp.  Hall's 
Hair  Kksewlr  has  steadily  grown  In  favor,  aud 
spread  Its  fame  and  usefulness  to  every  quarter  oi 
the  globe.  Its  unparalleled  success  can  be  al  tributed 
to  but  one  cause ;  the.  entire  fSiffiltnent  of  its  promises. 

The  use  for  a  short  time  of  Ball's  Hair  Rkxbwrr 
wonderfully  changes  andfimproves  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  cleanses  the  scalp  from  all  Impurities, 
cures  all  humors.  lever,  and  dryness,  aud  thus  pre¬ 
vents  baldness.  It  stimulates  the  weakened  glands, 
and  enables  them  to  push  forward  a  new  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  The  effects  of  tills  article  are  not  tran¬ 
sient.  like  those  of  alcoholic  preparations,  but  remain 
a  long  time,  which  makes  its  use  a  matter  of  economy 


Few  Principle.  Nothing  like  it.  Best  Mode. 

Tlic  Kinnelv  Traction.  Plain.  Portable  nnd Skid 
CUIMyCC  Excel  in  Simplicity  Durahilitv.  Construe- 
LIlUinLO  Mon.  Power  and  Economical  Cs*- of  Fuel 
and  W uter  Full  Aaaurtmeat  of  Slaea.  Mounted  and 
down  horse  powers. eth.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  as 
certalned  the  Point-  «f  **ntw?rlurlt j  of  the  Rumely 
Goods.  Warranted  beet  made.  Pstn  login-  fee.- 
Address,  Jl.  A  J.  RUMELV,  Lu  Porte.  Ind. 


■r  •  'w  tUYicfic.  ~ 

^  miaa*.  y 

CI'uI?fr?.PALE  WORSES.  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Onr  customers  linve  the  udvantngo  of  our  man y 
YfniZZtZSFar t*ne*.  In  breeding  and  Importing  larue 
"I-1  unity  of  oomiHirinu  dijl'erent  breeds, 
tote //ruiftt,  because  of  extent  of  buxines*  nnd  low  rates 
to TuTrtiaU>U-  ta,a*'JEul‘  free.  Correspondence 

POWJBLD  BHOTHRBS, 
SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA 

Mention  Rural  Now-Yorker. 


Here  You  Have  It! 


NEWTON'S  IMPROVED 


Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
[them  fornard  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back « hen 
standing,  gits  freedom  of 
head,  keeps  then!  clean, 

K  ('  NEW  ION  Batatia  111 


BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


OUR  PATENT  SPlW 


will  change  the  beard  to  a  natural  brown,  or  black, 
aa  desired.  It  produces  a  permanent  color  that  will 
not  tvaah  away.  Consisting  of  a  single  preparation. 
It  Is  applied  without  trouble. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sold  by  all  D  alers  In  Medicines. 


\\  ell-shaped  Pigs,  of  Finest  Stock,  two  to  three 
months  old.  Boars  and  Sows  uot  akin.  Also  a  few  6 
to  »  mouths  old.  Early  orders  are  solicited  as  Spring 
Jl«s  how  In  great  demand.  Also  COTSWOLD 
ooetSi°«THSU^  N  Sljeei>  and  Lambs  of  Best  Im 
ported  Stock.  Some  Extra  Flue  Handsome  Scotch 
to  ahYp  P  0  l  ufw,  s  and  10  weeks  old.  now  ready 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  mailed  free.  Write  for 
prices  of  what  yuu  desire  to  purchase.  Address 

W.  ALTER  Bt  llPEE  A  GO., 
Philadelphia,  l»a. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

LPtease  Mention  t*ii  Paper.)  Chun,  -e-burg  I’a. 


‘Victor”  one-horse  Wheat  Drills 

wYYr  EoH  So,v,,'u  Wheat 
Rvt,  Rarlkv,  In  fallow 
Wk\/  aw  o«>u*l  ground  or  In  standing 


Swayne’s  Pills— Important  to  the  Sick. 

Symptoms  indicate  disease,  a  continuance,  days  of 
suffering,  perchance  Death!  Symptoms  are,  Impure 
blood,  costiveness.  Irregular  appetite,  headache,  sour 
belching.  soreness  In  hack,  breast  and  side,  heart 
Isons,  giddiness,  bad  color  to  st.iols  and  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations,  yellow  skin.  "SW.VYXE’S 
1TI.1.S  cure  bv  gently  removing  all  corrupt  n*ait.-r, 
regulating  and  nourishing  the  system.  Ai  cents,  1k>x 
s  mixes,  *1.  ,vt  druggists  or  bv  mail.  DR. 
bit  Ay  NEt  SON.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  null  that  will  grind  fifty  toslxtv  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty-five  gaUons  at  n  pressing.  Do  uot  fall  to  send 
or  <  uir  New  Ulna  tratod  Catalogue  of  Cider  Mactiiuery 
munufuetnred  by  the 

HIQGANDM  MTG  00EP0IUTT0tf, 

Higguniini.  Ct„  L,  S.  A 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  White-Hall.  Kentucky. 


different  widths. anil  Is 
just  what  every  small  farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 
the  price  of  a  Two-Horse  Drill.  Manufactured  onlv 
by  EWAI.l)  OVER,  IKDIAVATOUS,  Ind.' 

tW~  Send  for  Circulars. 


ileal  <&, state 


Hew  3Put>Ucatmu 


2diCKNT^ottle  ALLEN’S 

ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 


MEADOW  KING 


GEO.  P.  CUNNINGHAM 

Keal  lCatatc  and  Loan  Agent. 

CARTHAGE,  MO. 

ABSTRACTS  FURNISHED,  TAXES  PAID  ET 

REFERS  TO  TUADKRS'  BASK, 


which  will  make  t>  gallons  of  Beer.  .Vo 
irrmite  to  mane.  XoDoUilig.  No  straining. 
Much  preferable  ta  iis?  water  Made  en¬ 
tirely  at  roots  and  herbs,  such  as  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hops,  Ginger,  Spikenard.  Ac.  Pack¬ 
age  ol  herbs  for  rtiakingsentbvmail  lor 
Xie.  CUAS.E.L  AUTEU,Law  ,U,  llua 


Practical  Arlrlimeilc  made  easy,  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  for  all.  by  this  unique  and  wonderful  work, 
.o !  r  i ,  .Ls..\v„l 11  *  ln  ,u« ;l<t  to  everyone  not  quick  in 

|  ‘ - „.is, 

e«  and  URldlNiL  Methods 
•—which 

- -  - :„i, 

- n  n rous  computations 

Coal,  Cotton,  Merchandise, 
,  ; . :  nnd  Loss.  Wages.  Meas¬ 

urement  of  1. limber.  Logs,  Clsterus,  Tanks,  ( i rauaries, 
'.I! ,  .  i’ rtJ,  H 1  is.  i'< .  n  1  ,v  o,  „  I .  Huy  stacks,  l.auds, 

1  arpi  liters  ,  1  lusterers  ,  and  Masons'  work,  Vieshles 
IHI1I  MOW  uf  other  practical  problems  which  come 
up  every  da,  m  the  year.  Will  prove  of  dukat  rr\efit 
almost  a  IICeCMMitv,  lu  the  hands  of  even  Fanner. 
Mechanic  and  '1  ruJcsniuu. 

It  Is  neatly  printed,  elegantly  bound,  aeeommiuled 
by  a  RkNKWAIll.K  Diary,  SlUOATK  Slute,  PKRPKri.u. 
Calendar, and V  ali  aiu  k  Pneket-book,  all  combined 
for  t  he  price  of  ii i  common  diary,  >1  or.ieeo  Leather, 
R ••  ssi u  Leather,  Gilded,  ttl.,10. 

Nont  |)Om  |iald  ti»  any  niltlruss  «»u  of  prUv. 

s.u“?.,'w!;;:''Ta«'1  . . . . . . 

FRED.  L.  HUNTINGTON.  Malone,  N.  Y. 


„vi  ,-u  iu  wi-igiu  in  goui  to  everyone  not  quick  1. 
figures,  i  ontftlns  nearly  lm,0W  BCStNKss  Calculations 

suti'Li.  and  riMciu  ,ut  k  Knl. _ J  . . .  - 

the.  ream  of  this  great  and  useful  science  widei 
niaki-s  if  possible  aud  easy  for  u  u>  anr,  even  a  child 
to  muke  cokumt  and  insiuul 
in  lirniH,  Stock,  Hay.  Coui 
luirreni.  Percentage,  Profit 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY.  MO. 

Improved  Farm  1.3WI  Acres-  Two  miles  Trom  Rail 
roa.1  Station.  Fine  Dwelling,  Good  Barn;  6.UU0  Bear 
lug  Apple  Trees;  Running  Water.  Part  incultlvation 
balance  iu  pasture.  8  feet  vein  of  Coal. 

Price  *TJtsper  uc re.  Applv  to 

IlttOCK,  Hf  OVBLL  A-  LEONARD. 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

I. mini r,  llurtnii  Co.,  Miasoari. 


THEIR  CAUSE  &  CURE. 

HEIGHT'S  XEW  TREATISE  lent  free*. 

Address  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  15  E.Third  St„  CINCINNATI.  0 


Wagoii  lM-d*, Corn  cribs, Cord 
Carpenters’,  Plasterers'.  ;  ' 


D  u  FARM* 

,TfT  ? ■  ■  *7  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  lluu.r,  B  ini,  tor 

To  .“i o,iA‘?:..nLaoh.lne.r-v  ’'’ri*ln  elevator  which 

liolui*  I  «tOOO  butlicU,  liorst'a,  suvk  uud  farm  tua 
onirirry,  nil  tu  cutullUuu.  NearLv  ovorv  acre  Is 
lu  cue  P1NKST  STATE  OK  L’i’LTiv  LTfON.  ami  lu  wheat  ana 
oats,  with  every  Dnistu  et  of  n  BJu  cro*.  Plenty  of 

L"r.  WU'^  “I1’’  Wl1"'  !uk> •  "'VTEK  RXCttLLRUT. 
barm  lies  between  two  railroads,  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  one.  and  four  from  the  other,  and  another 
projected  through  It.  This  'car  s  crop  will  pav  a 
llAFPSO'IF  isvoyl  ORtUMUG  wtth.u  three  ndk* 

the  Wing  business. 


Mowing  Machine 


With  Hill  under  cultivation;  all 
Deep,  Rich,  Fertile  Soil. 


susceptible  of  tillage 


« li .f?‘s  lo  make  Hl’  *  Mowing  Machine,  the 
.MEADOW  KING  has  no  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  No  Side 
Draft,  iiu  weight  on  the  horse's  neek. 


!‘ils  “  riHI1"  House.  Stabltni 

eight  horses,  and  other  necessary  Out-bulkl 
orcliaril  of  about  MHO  young,  thrifty  trees,  all  l 
iVl'i-.W  1  U'IKJ.  "  <'B  watenal,  ,\  miles  northwest 
Girard,  Kuu.n  city  of  over  5,000  isipulallon.  \, 
thlrgalu  school  aud  Church  within  half 
Depot  only  four  miles  distant.  Excellent  water 
For  price  and  terms  address 

A.  UNDERWOOD.  Owner, 


HOW  TO  UfiirAT 
RAISE  WlltAI 

Send  for  circular,  entitled 

‘  REVOLUTION  It  WHEAT  CULTURE. 


Embodies  all  the  essential  mocliauleul  principles 
the  Mc.-ldow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  slngle-vi  tied,  lit. 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars. 
Address 

GRUttO  &  CO.,  Sole  Tluniilact urers 
Trumauuburg,  N. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers.  Plows,  Sc. 


i.m  Iuo.'1''  ^it-onslderlng advantages,  quality  and 
buildings  Will  sell  or  trade  for  pure  bred  Hol- 
stetu  cattle.  Good  Laimie  amo  Small  F dims  always 


uims  alw  ays 


on  Hand,  fur  saj  k  or  lx  ask.  Address 

<•  tiO.  K.  JACKSON. 
Real  Estate  Agent,  Mimjcupol  s, 


.  ,  ,  , - -  —  -  -  ■  ■  ■  II  Ilian  |  VWLI  VI  L, 

AcUrosH  John  Hamilton, suite  College, Ceutrt*  Co., Pa 


regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  ami  you  will  ul- 
ways  feel  uml  look  well. 
1  Is  better  than  pills  anil 
'the  UKual  purgatives.  Un 
like  them,  It  does  uotslek 
on  or  weaken  the  stomach 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladies  and  elill 
dren  like  It,  Try  a  35  cent 
box  aud  you  will  he  sure 


Apparent  Paradox. — A  butcher  can  sell 
the  fore-quarters  of  a  lamb,  aud  yet  have 
two  quarters  of  it  left.  It  may  seem  para¬ 
doxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  man 
cannot,  smoke  a  cigar  too  short  unless  he 
smokes  it  too  long. 

“Mary,  where's  the  frying pani”  “  Jemmy’s 
got  it,  carting  mud  and  oyster  shells  up  the 
alley,  with  the  cat  for  a  horse,”  “The  dear 
little  fellow,  what  a  genius  he  will  make  ? 
But  go  aud  get  it,  we’re  going  to  have  company 
and  must  fry  some  fish  for  dinner.” 

A  Hint  to  Go. — “  Zob,  ”  said  a  chap  to  his 
churn  the  other  day,  “  seems  to  me  you  didn’t 
stay  long  at  Squire  Folger's  last  night.” 
“  No,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  was  sayiu’  a  few- 
pleasant  things  to  the  daughter,  and  the  old 
man  came  in  aud  gave  me  a  hint  to  go.” 
“  A  hint,  Zeb — whar,  sort  of  a  hint  ?”  “  Why, 
he  gave  me  my  hat,  opened  the  door,  and  just 
as  he  begau  to  raise  his  heavy  boot  I  had  a 
thought  that  I  wasn't  wanted,  aud  so  I — I 
took  my  leave.” 

Tite  young  man  who  went  off  like  a  shot 
probably  found  too  much  powrder  on  bis  girl’s 
cheek. 

“  Do  you  love  me  still,  John?”  whispered  a 
sensitive  wife  to  her  husband.  “Of  course  I 
do;  the  stiller  tlie  better,”  answered  the  stupid 
husband. 


to  adopt.lt  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


'pHE  excellences  of  tho  ESTEY  ORGAN  may  not 
bo  told  in  an  ordinary  advertisement.  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  scut  free,  containing  engrav¬ 
ings  from  photographs  of  elegant  styles,  with  full 
description,  is  more  satisfactory. 


J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES,  THRF^MFRQ  SAWMILLS, 
Horse  Powers  I  IIIILOriLnO  Clover  Hullen 

(Suited  toall  sections. )  Write  fort'  he  e  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
♦  tdPrlesstoThoAultuuuj  ATavUtf  Oo.  Mauudeld,  Ohio 


Hurrah  I  Summer  Has  Come!” 


JMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  BUYERS  OF 


Made  in  all  Sixes  lor  Dairies  aud  Factories. 

VERY  POPULAR  IN  HOTELS.  RESTAU 
RANTS,  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  AND 
ALL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


COOLEY  CA B INET  CREAMER 


THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE 

American  House  Exchange  (L*d)  Broadway  (&  Fiftieth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hus  llie  honor  to  announce  to 

BREEDERS,  OWNERS  AND  FANCIERS  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE, 

That  he  will  sell  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  absolutely  without  reserve, 

On  THURSDAY  and.  FRIDAY,  28tlx  and  29  tl i  inst. 

At  the  AMERICAN  HOUSE  EXCHANGE  (I, Ml.  Broadway  and  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York 

commencing  at  10  a.  m.,  about  ■ 


OVER  20,000 IN  USE 


The  First  Apparatus  of  the  Kind  Offered  to  the  Public 


Their  unI'arau.ki.kd  success  lias  called  out  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  imitutions,  all  claiming  to  ho  an  good  as  Mr.  Cooley’s, 
but  they  all  rail  when  brought  Into  actual  competition  with 
the  Cooley  Creamer.  It  Is  the  ONLY  Creamer  over  doomed 
worthy  or  a  GOLD  MEDAL,  having  been  awarded  with  Its 
products 


150  Head  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle, 


FIVE  (.’OLD  AND  SEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS 


Butter  made  in  the  Cooley  process  took  the  Sw<-epgtnkcs  at  International  Dairy  Fair.  N.Y..  1878. 
Awarded  the  1  remium  lor  greatest  value  of  manufactured  prod  net  obtained  from  l,uuu  pounds  of  milk,  at 
National  Dairy  Pair,  Milwaukee,  Wls.,  December, 

the  Haine  K/Sr ^r(,|l,‘,,,n  For  Jwiie  butler  and  the  Flrut.  Premium  lor  August  butter  at. 

If  any  Imitators,  or  any  others,  can  show  such  a  record,  we  Challenge  them  to  do  so. 

Davis’  Swing  Churns,  Eureka  Butter  Workers,  Dog  Powers,  Etc. 

A  FtJLL  LINE  OF  BUTrER  &  CHEESE  FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

IMl^OKTA.JNrT. 

After  a  long  and  expensive  litigation,  lasting  for  more  than  throe  years,  Judge  McCrary  of  tho  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  declares  the  COOLEY  (  REAMER  PATENT  to  he  VALID. 

We  have  repeatedly  cautioned  Dairymen  not  to  purchase  Infringements,  and  now  that  our  claims  have  been 
sustained,  we  trust  that  persons  who  have  purchased  or  used  infringements  will  not  complain  because  we  In¬ 
sist  on  our  damages.  For  CIRCULARS  address 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER. 

Does  Good  Work  In  all  kinds  of  soil. 

Ifcp  Also  THE  CELEBRATED  CLIPPER 
/S  MOWING  MACHINE. 


which  has  no  superior.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 


A  JOINT  SALE  OF 

Registered  and  Selected  Jersey  Cattle, 

Which  will  probably  be  made  up  of  about  ns  choice  and  rich  u  lot  of  cows  and  heifers  as  have  been  offered 


Which  will  probably  be  made  up  of  about  ns  choice  and  rich  u  lot  of  cows  and  heifers  as  have  bceu  offered 
at  uny  Sale  during  this  or  any  other  season  (no  animal  having  been  admitted  to  the  catalogue  which  did 
not  meet  the  approval  of  a  competent  Judge),  will  he  ottered  and  Hold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Catalogue 
of  this  Joint  Sale  will  include  about  “““ 

50  HEAD  OF  CHOICE,  RICH  AND  GRAND  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 
TOGETHER  WITH  THREE  CHOICE  HULLS, 

Which  sue),  well-known  Breeders  ns  Messrs,  Wallace  Barnes,  Jno.  O.  Couch,  ,1.  V.  N.  Willis,  Lyman  A.  Mills 
W.  R.  MeCready,  W.  P.  Ilfi/ard,  W.  E.  Skinner,  Dr.  Van  Bureu  and  other-,  assure  the  General  Manager  are’ 
the  BRIGHTEST  und  MOST  PARTICULAR  GEMS  of  their  respective  herds. 

C’ATA bOGU KS  of  the  two  Sales  (vise.:  of  tho  Imported  Herd  and  the  Joint  Sale)  will  be  ready  for  distri 
button  in  the  course  of  tv  few  days,  and  w  111  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

AVJYI.  EASTON,  Gcncrul  Mumigcv  «k  A.uctloiieor, 

AMERICAN  HORSE  EXCHANGE  (L’d),  NEW  YORK, 


Manufactured  only  by  the  Clipper  Machine  Works,  Keene,  N.  H 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


22 Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
.  _  of  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  . 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZE!)  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  lor  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  iu  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOIIN  LYTH  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Power  suited  for  Running  ^ 

Churns,  Pinups  and  all  light  farm  work.  IbHSSSS!? 

Or  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  C0-.  SandwloA,  Ill. 

B.TDN  •St3F  I  S.OOO  REWARD 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 


FOR  STACK  I KG  OUT  IN 
FIELDS  OK  MOWING 
^  AWAY  IN  BARNS. 

\  Save  labor  and  money: 
V\,  simple,  durable.com  hut 
"tile.  No  trouble  to  get 
over  high  beams  or  to 
the  end  Of  deep  hays. 

, Thousand* now  In  use. 
\  Wood  Pulleys. 
\\  Floor  Hooka,  etc. 

1)  fiend  for  circular 
y  and  designs  for 
tracking  barns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


VICTOR 


Double 

jHulhst 

|lM 

s  httiltfd 

jVjiO 

«v  Builieli 


Grapple 

fork. 


twi.ll  fj 

Psiuphlat  WW 

msii.,1  free. 

Newark  W urhliioCo.,  Newark, 

O.  Formerly  the  Happra low n 
Afr.  Imp.  mff.  Co,,  Hagerstown,  Mol 


Iron  Laver*.  JleartnM.  I*™**  TARE  BEAM 

JOVK.  III.  P.WSl  THIS  PMICIUHT. 

Sold  onlylal.  NV  m  i  nutn  £>  ycttiA.  All  a  Lets  no  low. 
For  free  Took,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISUIUMTON,  N. 


Our  1  O-Ilorae  hpnrli  A  rrcwi  iug  TlircwMng 
Engine:  baa  cut  10,000  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  lb  hours. 
Wifi  burn  wood  <i  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Pox  841.  Corning,  N,  Y  j 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  30,  1883. 


PRICE  FTVE  CENTS 
*2.05  PER  YEAR. 


Vol  XLII.  No  1744. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  ofllee  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


&I)C  i}cv‘Dsmrtn. 


HANDLING  UNRULY  BULLS. 


VERY  man  who  has  had 
the  management  of  a  breed¬ 
ing  farm  where  cattle  to 
any  groat  extent  were  hand¬ 
led  and  bulls  kept  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  has  at  some 
time  had  trouble  with  them. 

Either  by  their  nature, 
or,  as  is  more  often  the 
case,  from  bad  handling  and 
misplaced  kindness,  the  temper  of  the  bull  has 
been  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  his 
herdsman.  But  where  bulls,  and  especially 
aged  ones,  are  bought  and  sold,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  be  handled  by  strangers,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  some  method  should  lie 
devised  for  handling  them  with  outire  safety 
to  human  life.  Especially  is  this  the  case  now 
that  Jersey  catt  le  are  becoming  so  popular- 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  hulls  of  this 
breed  are  particularly  fractious,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  their  high  spirit  and  light  physique, 
and  as  a  writer  says:  “their  chivalrous  spirit 
indissolubly  connected  with  ancient  ancestry.” 
Now  that  the  test  of  jierformance  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  get  of  bulls,  it  is  absolutely  ueces- 
sary  to  keep  them  to  greater  age  than  was 
formerly  the  custom,  and  as  it  is  at  old  age 
that  bulls  usually  show  their  bud  qualities  of 
temper,  the  obligation  is  more  imperative  of 
finding  some  method  of  hamiling  them  with 
safety  when  they  have  become  old,  ugly,  and. 
by  the  good  qualities  of  their  offspring,  proved 
themselves  highly  valuable. 

Bulls  that  have  never  been  known  to  give 
trouble  owing  to  careful  and  uniform  treat¬ 
ment,  have  often  proved  themselves  quite 
vicious  when  pussed  iuto  the  hantls  of  uew 
owners,  who  were  not  so  judicious  in  their 
management.  Many  bulls  of  necessity  are 
kept  at  homo  from  attending  fuirs  where  they 
would  stand  good  chances  to  win  premiums; 
but  owing  to  their  dangerous  tempers  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  have  to  be  abandoned.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  abundant  field  for  invention  of 
some  method  by  which  bud  bulls  may  be 
made  harmless. 

YVe  have  found  the  method  shown  in  the  ae- 
eompauyiug  cut,  Fig,  345,  to  auswer  perfectly 
when  properly  applied.  A  new  piece  of  three- 
quarter  inch  rope  (C)  is  securely  fastened  to 
the  ring  in  the  nose  of  the  bull  and  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  aud  along  the  baek.nud  made 
fast  around  the  tail,  like  the  crupper  of  a  har¬ 
ness,  This  rope  is  pulled  tight  until  the  nose 
of  the  bull  is  raised  high  in  the  air.  A  surcin¬ 
gle,  or  bully-baud  (B),  made  with  a  broad  strap 
having  a  slot  or  ring  (E)  on  the  Itaek  for  the 
rope  to  pass  through,  is  firmly  buckled  around 
the  waist,  of  the  bull.  A  strap  (D)  is  buckled 
around  the  horns  and  over  the  rope  to  hold  it 
in  place.  The  staff  (A)  is  then  attached  to  the 
ring  in  the  nose,  and  if  everything  has  been 
projiorly  done  there  will  be  no  danger. 

The  point  which  is  to  Imj  enjoined  is  to  see 
that  the  bull's  nose  is  drawn  tis  high  in  the  air 
as  it  can  Ik-,  and  no  mistaken  idea  of  its  being 
cruel  should  allow  of  its  being  half  done,  for 
it  is  only  by  lifting  his  nose  high  iu  the  air 
that  he  is  prevented  from  using  his  horns.  A 
very  uew  rope  is  liable  to  stretch,  aud  there¬ 
fore  a  good  strap  is  better,  and  it  may  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  at  pleasure.  The 
whole  process  is  similar  to  the  use  of  the 
check-rein  ou  a  horse  and  is  no  more  painful 
to  tla«  bull,  while  its  use,  of  course,  is  only 

temporary, 

— ■ 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

Mu.  A.  E.  Gibbs  in  a  late  Rural  takes  no 
stock  in  hens;  lie  wants  pork  for  his  shelling. 

1  liat  is  all  right,  but  when  he  tries  to  induce 
the  readers  of  the  Rural  to  follow  his  ideas 


he  ought  to  tell  a  truthful  story;  “naught  ex¬ 
tenuate  aud  naught  set  down  in  malice.”  He 
thinks  a  100-pound  pig  can  be  fed  to  300 
pounds  with  more  profit  than  with  100  pounds 
of  hens.  To  say  that  a  fanner  must  begin 
with  100  ehickeus  to  do  this  is  not  true.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  begins  with  20  hens  weighing  100 
pounds;  these  20  hens  will  consume  two  quarts, 
or  four  pounds,  ot  grain  a  day ;  a  100-poimd 
pig  will  consume  about  as  much,  but  when  it 
is  200  pounds  it  will  consume  about  twice  as 
much,  while  the  20  hens  will  still  consume  no 
more  and  can  easily  rear  100  ehickeus  which 
at  four  months  old  will  weigh  300  pounds,  and 
that  is  long  before  the  pig  will  weigh  so  much 
aud  thejr  will  uot  cost  as  much  as  the  pig  for 
food. 


But  the  heus  meanwhile  are  paying  in  eggs 
at  least  twice  os  much  as  the  cost  of  their  food, 
and  thej-  will  make  as  much  manure  as  a  pig, 
and  the  manure  will  l»e  more  valuuble.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  the  cost  and  income  front  20 
hens  from  January  1st,  to  May  31st,  which  1 
will  match  against  the  profit  from  any  100 
pound  pig  living.  [Isn’t  it  from  dead  pigs  the 
profit  comes?  Eds.]  And  the  flock  has  been 
much  neglected  too  and  might  have  doue 
better  as  many  readers  of  the  Rural  will  say; 
but  it  is  true. 
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once.  It  is  a  strong  dose,  and  purges  violent¬ 
ly,  but  such  a  solution  has  been  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  kill  the  germs  which  produce  this 
disease. 


This  disease  is  very  infectious.  Like  the 
same  disorder  in  swine,  it  will  jump  from  farm 
to  farm  and  therefore  no  one,  however  careful 
he  may  be,  is  safe  from  it  so  long  as  his  neigh¬ 
bors  may  have  it  about  their  premises.  As  the 
remedy  is  the  more  effective  the  more  prompt¬ 
ly  it  is  administered,  every  poultry  owner — 
and  l  would  say  swine  owner — should  have  a 
supply  on  hand.  It  is  sometimes  called  bi¬ 
sulphite  and  is  not  the  sulphate,  which  is 
Glauber  salts. 


I  notice  a  eurreut  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  cholera  is  entirely  obliterated  in 
the  West  aud  that  difficulty  is  encountered  iu 
procuring  virus  for  experiments.  This  is 
rather  contradictory.  If  hog  cholera  has  been 
completely  destroyed  and  it  is  only  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease,  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
why  are  any  further  experiments  required. 
This  statement  is  what  Hamlet  called  a  “flat¬ 
tering  unction:”  and  nothing  but  a  delusion 
aud  a  snare.  This  disease  is  not  one  of  this 
kind.  It  is  “  not  dead  but  sleepeth,”  and  by 
and  by  will  sweep  agaiu  through  the  herds 
with  its  usual  virulence.  In  a  myriad  placets 
the  poisonous  germs  lie  ready  to  infect  new 
victims  as  soon  as  the  requisite  conditions  exist. 

Hogs  are  now  at  pasture  aud  running  in 
:  fresh  grass.  This  is  a  wholesome  condition  for 
I  them.  The  fresh  grass  cleans  the  blood;  acts 
favorably  upou  the  liver  and  frees  the  system 


A  Crupper  Strap  For  Unruly  Bulls.— Fig.  345. 


These  figures  are  actual  cash  expended  aud 
received,  eggs  used  being  counted  us  sold  at 
the  same  price.  The  20  chicks  can  lie  sold  to¬ 
day  for  broilers  at  25  to  30  cents  a  pound,  but 
iu  a  month,  they  will  weigh  thrae-und-oue- 
lnilf  to  four  aud-oue  half  pounds  each  and  will 
sell  for  20  cents  per  pound;  by  the  1st  of  July 
1  shall  have — but  that  is  the  old  story  aud  1 
will  stop  with  the  verdict  of  the  Dutchman 
“uuf  sed,”  and  only  half  the  season  heard 
from  and  food  iu  stock  for  a  mouth  more. 
Let  some  of  the  Rural  family  beat  my 
record;  no  doubt  many  a  Rural  housewife 
cun  do  it  and  put  Mr.  Gibbs  to  shame  with  “300 
pounds  of  pork  next  Christmas” — perhaps! 


While  on  the  subject  of  poultry  1  wish  to 
say  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  iu  a  dose  of  half 
a  level  teaspoouful  of  crystals  dissolved  in  as 
little  water  us  will  make  a  solution,  and 
poured  down  the  throat  of  a  hen  which  has 
the  cholera,  will  euro  it.  In  each  of  three 
cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  flocks,  the 
present  season,  this  medicine  has  cured  at 


from  the  excess  of  carbon  accumulated  by  the 
Winters  corn  feeding.  By  ami  by  when  the 
hot  weather  eoiues  and  the  sloughs  and  water 
holes  become  foul  tunl  the  freshness  of  the 
grass  aud  t  be  earth  has  gone  and  filth  abounds, 
then  the  cholera  \\  ill  bo  around  again,  tind 
when  corn  feeding  time  arrives  and  the  system 
is  disordered  by  the  excessive  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  food,  then  this  disease  will  be 
just  as  bad  as  ever  again  and  the  old  history 
will  be  repeated.  1  hope  this  note  will  be 
noted,  because  l  want  all  those  concerned  to 
view  this  disease  as  one  that  is  entirely  pre¬ 
ventable,  although  it  is  incurable  by  medical 
skill.  When  this  view  is  generally  accepted 
and  precautions  needed  arc  observed,  the 
country  may  indeed  be  free  from  the  disease 
but  uot  before. 


An  agricultural  (?)  monthly  which  once  en¬ 
joyed  a  goodveputatiouof  know lug  something 
of  agricultural  matters,  recently  declared  that 
19  out  of  20  Devon  cows  would  make  20  pounds 
of  butter  a  week.  This  is  So  axtremely  absurd 


and  ridiculously  false  that  it  is  a  wonder  how 
imagination  even  could  lead  any  one  so  much 
astray.  It  is  an  excellent  Devon  cow  which 
will  give  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week.  The  Devons  have  their  valuable  uses 
and  fill  them  well,  as  fair  dairy  cows,  the  best 
i  of  work-cattle  and  very  good  beeves,  but  to 
set  them  ahead  of  the  Jerseys  is  a  stupid 
blunder. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  opinion  one  way  or 
another  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  hog  cholera 
and  I  will  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  foolish¬ 
ness  current  about  it.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a 
contagious  disease  aud  never  occurs  spon¬ 
taneously  ;  that  improper  feeding  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Well  it  is  said  now  to  be  extir¬ 
pated,  eradicated,  stamped  out,  abolished,  and 
the  country  is  free  from  it.  Then  of  course 
there  can  be  no  source  of  contagion  hereafter. 
If,  however,  in  the  Fall  we  shall  hear  of 
cholera  here  aud  cholera  there,  what  must  we 
think  about  the  cause.  Your  contributor  John 
M.  Stahl,  of  Ohio,  1  know  to  be  a  level-headed 
mau,  He  grows  pumpkins  for  his  bogs.  He 
says  his  hogs  are  accustomed  to  clover  in  the 
Summer  and  when  he  has  no  clover  he  mixes 
pumpkins  with  the  corn  to  fatten  his  hogs. 
He  further  says  f reding  hogs  exclusively  on 
corn  leads  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  organs.  Precisely.  There  is  the 
whole  case  iu  a  nut  shell.  The  liver  is  the 
great  digestive  and  assimilative  organ,  and 
feediug  too  much  corn  disturbs  this  great 
organ;  the  blood  is  poisoned;  the  system  is 
inflamed  with  fever,  the  intestines  are  wholly 
disturbed ;  a  favorable  condition  is  produced 
for  the  increase  of  vegetable  germs  in  the 
blood :  these  very  soon  take  complete  possession, 
appropriate  all  its  oxygen,  aud  then  this  vital 
principle  being  abstracted  the  animals  perish. 
Now  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stahl  if  he  finds 
his  hogs,  fed  on  clover  and  fattened  ou  pump¬ 
kins,  dying  of  hog  cholera  as  those  do  which 
are  fed  on  com — corn  aud  coni  -  all  the  time. 


farm  (Topics, 

JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


Profit  in  Cows. 

We  keep  our  cows  through  the  Winter  at  a 
heavy  cost  for  what  they  may  return  to  us  iu 
the  Spring  and  during  the  Summer.  Their 
wintering  is  considered  a  kiud  of  necessary 
sacrifice,  ami  what  may  be  eked  out  of  them 
during  Summer,  as  clear  gain.  They  are 
turned  to  posture  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
Spring  and  usually  brought  up  before  night¬ 
fall  to  be  milked,  remaining  in  the  barnyard 
ail  uight  and  perhaps  t  ill  late  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  As  a  rule,  no  effort  is  made  to  supple¬ 
ment  with  any  extra  food  the  pasture,  which 
may  be  light  in  the  early  Spring  and  always 
washy  and  weakening.  The  same  manage¬ 
ment  continues  through  the  Summer,  although 
dry  weather  and  poor  feed  may  intervene  be¬ 
fore  the  time  for  feeding  corn  fodder  arrives, 
which,  by  the  way,  with  many  farmers  never 
comes.  Is  this  wise?  Is  this  profitable?  It  is 
ueither.  To  depend  upon  w  hat  a  cow  may 
gather  for  food  during  the  hot  hours  of  th 
day,  while  she  spends  most  of  her  time  iu  the 
barnyard,  to  obtain  a  profit  on  the  w  intering 
and  all  the  labor  connected  w  ith  her,  leaves  a 
very  slim  margin.  The  greater  part  of  the 
limited  amount  of  food  which  she  obtains  is 
required  to  maintain  life  and  locomotion. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  remaining  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  contents  of  the  pail.  The 
above  facts  are  so  patent  to  my  mind  that  I 
have  begun  a  new  system  in  the  management 
of  the  cows  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  income. 
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They  are  now  put  into  the  stable  at  night,  and 
each  is  fed  four  quarts  of  fine  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  weighing  1,  pound  to  the  quart  and 
costing  $24  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  This 
makes  a  cast  of  eight  cents  and  four  mills  per 
day  for  each  cow.  I  calculate  there  is  a  large 
profit  in  tills  extra  fowling.  If  the  cows  could 
he  returned  to  a  good  night  pasture,  meal  feed¬ 
ing  would  uot  be  so  necessary;  but  even  then 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  pay  well. 

CARE  OF  TURKEYS. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Rural  writes  that  he 
has  30  young  turkeys  and  expects  to  raise  two. 
As  this  is  his  average  luck,  the  truth  is  the 
young  turkeys  are  fed  too  much.  They 
always  do  best  when  they  run  with  the  old 
ones  and  get  no  feed.  Then  they  feed  ou  in¬ 
sects  which  they  pick  off  the  leaves  of  plants 
and  thus  obtain  the  uatural  food.  Artificial 
food  does  not  agree  with  them,  hence  they 
should  be  given  very  little  ami  allowed  to  run 
about  in  the  grass  and  weeds  to  find  their  own 
food,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  always 
out  of  the.  wet.  A  little  egg  boiled  hal’d  and 
chopped  fine,  is  the  best  food  for  them,  and 
they  require  only  a  few  hits  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  dew  is  off;  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves  the  rest  of  the  day,  unless  it  should 
be  wet,  when  they  should  be  confined  in  a 
clean  and  roomy  coop.  They  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  and  frequently  to  see  if  there 
is  any  vermin  ou  them,  for  venniu  is  very  de¬ 
structive.  When  these  pests  are  found  the 
turkeys  should  be  greasod  a  little  under  the 
wings  and  on  the  back  of  the  head,  to  destroy 
the  uuisauee.  For  the  first  few  days  after 
ha  telling  they  should  lie  confined  in  a  small 
space  so  that  they  will  be  hovered  all  the  time 
as  they  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  easily 
dulled.  Keeping  them  warm  and  dry  seems 
to  be  more  important  than  extra  food. 

THISTLES. 

Thistles  may  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer  and 
at  the  same  time  be  effectually  killed  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  grow  during  the  Summer,  and 
then  plowing  them  under  when  the}’  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  growth.  The  addition  of  manure 
to  produce  a  rank  growth  may  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  as  it  would  make  them  grow  hollow, 
thus  helping  to  destroy  them.  Land  thus  fer¬ 
tilized  may  be  sown  with  wheat  or  rye,  and  it 
will  produce  a  good  crop  and  at  the  same  time 
lie  freed  from  the  pest. 

HELPING  THE  GRASS-SEED. 

Grass-seed  has  been  sown  so  late  this  year 
on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season, 
that  the  usual  Summer  drought  will  lie  liable 
to  tell  upon  it.  If  plaster  is  so  An  over  a 
seeded  field  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  removed, 
it  will  benefit  the  young  seediug  very  much. 
Two  bushels  are  ample  for  an  acre,  and  may 
sav*  the  seediug  from  drying  up,  as  the  plas¬ 
ter  attracts  moisture  and  also  aids  the  growth. 
The  whole  seeding  at  Kirby  Homestead  last 
year  was  treated  in  this  way  with  most  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

GRAIN  FOOD  FOR  THE  PIGS. 

Rural  readers  should  not  forget  to  put  in  a 
patch  of  sweet  com  to  feed  the  pigs.  It  is  the 
cheapest  food  that  can  be  produced.  Last 
year  a  hog  was  actually  fattened  fit  for 
slaughter  on  sweet  corn-stalks  alone,  which 
demonstrated  to  me  beyond  doubt  their  value 
for  pigs.  The  corn  should  be  planted  so  thinly 
iu  the  rows  that  the  stalks  will  be  perfect, 
and  if  little  ears  are  formed,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  It  can  be  cut  up  and  fed  in  the  pens  or 
on  the  ground  in  the  pasture.  Feeding  may 
begin  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  well  tasseied  out, 
and  continue  until  the  frost  kills  it.  By  using 
early  varieties  it  can  be  planted  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  any  time  in  June. 
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THE  DIFFERENT  USES  OF  SALT. 


I  remember,  when  a  boy,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  with  a  Dutch  hoy  and  seeing  a 
hawk  circling  high  in  the  air.  My  companion 
says,  “  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  catch  that 
hawk — put  a  little  salt  on  his  tail  and  you  can 
catch  him,”  Aside  from  its  connection  with 
food,  this  was  my  first  lesson  in  the  use  of  salt. 
My  last  lessons  iu  the  farmers’  clubs  and  in  the 
agricultural  papers  have  been  just  as  valuable 
and  just  as  practical  as  this  first  one.  In  a 
discussion  in  our  farmers’  club,  one  member 
states  that  he  lias  prevented  the  rust  on  his 
wheat  by  sowing  salt  which  killed  the  insect 
at  the  root.  Now  as  the  rust  is  not  caused  by 
au  insect  at  the  root  or  elsewhere,  and  nothing 
of  the  insect  kind  has  anything  to  do  with  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  it  is  plain  this  farmer  is  mistaken. 
We  now  know  the  cause  of  rust,  and  this 
knowledge  upsets  the  old  theories.  The  Mich¬ 
igan  Farmer  tells  us  to  prevent  the  pear  blight 
by  sowing  salt  under  the  trees.  Although  the 
question  still  admits  of  some  doubt,  the  strong 
probability  is  that  the  true  cause  of  the  pear 


blight  is  now  known,  and  that  this  sowing  of 
salt  would  have  no  effect  upon  it  whatever. 

There  seems  to  he  a  great  demand  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  value  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  ou  no  subject  do  we  see  more  of  condensed 
nousense  than  on  tin's.  Oue  class  of  writers 
say  they  sow  salt  ou  their  grain  crops  and  get 
a  larger  yield.  They  give  as  a  reason,  that 
the  salt  teuds  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
the  crop  does  not  ripen  so  soon,  hut  continues 
to  grow,  and  the  longer  time  it  has  to  develop 
itself  the  greater  the  yield.  Iu  the  discussion 
in  our  club  it  was  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
the  speakers  that  the  salted  crops  ripened  ear¬ 
lier  than  those  uot  salted.  Here  is  observa- 
tion  against  observation,  experience  against 
experience.  We  have  men  among  us  who 
have  t  ried  experiments  repeatedly  and  who 
say  they  never  could  see  that  salt  made  auy 
difference.  If  salt  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  the 
people  of  Central  New  York  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fact.  Our  county  has  millions  of 
bushels  to  sell,  aud  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  this  county  arc  due  to  a  great  extent  to  this 
material,  I  notice  a  formula  going  the  roimds 
of  the  pa  pel's  for  making  a  kind  of  manure, 
iu  which  a  definite  amount  of  salt  is  oue  of  the 
ingredients.  The  recipe  is  au  absurdity,  uot 
because  it  recommends  this  or  that  iugredieut, 
but  for  reasons  that  should  bo  obvious  to  any 
thinking  man. 

One  point  here  needs  an  explanation.  There 
is  every  probability  that  the  soil  of  this  county 
eontaius  ail  the  saline  matter  necessary  to 
produce  abundant  crops.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  in  many  parts  of  this  country 
this  material  is  deficient,  and  on  such  lands 
salt  will  be  found  oue’  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
manures.  There  is  but  one  way  to  ascertain 
where  this  is  needed  and  how  much  of  it  will  be 
fouud  profitable.  This  must  be  done  by  re¬ 
peated  and  carefully  conducted  experiments. 
No  analysis  of  the  soil  will  determine  this. 
What  is  true  of  salt,  is  true  of  other  fertilizers. 
There  is  a  part  of  this  county  where  phos¬ 
phates  have  been  tried  without  benefit ;  there 
is  another  part  where  they  are  found  very 
profitable.  This  could  never  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  analysis,  for  the  soil  in  both  sections 
has  been  analyzed  by  the  highest  authority  we 
have  on  this  subject,  and  this  analysis  shows 
that  the  soil  where  the  phosphates  do  the  most 
good  is  that  where  they  are  naturally  the 
most  abundant.  No  manure  cau  be  made  of 
universal  application  except  it  contains  all  the 
elements  needed  in  all  sections.  Barnyard 
manure  can  always  be  used  to  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  every  element  of  the  growing 
crop.  He  who  has  not  time  aud  money  to 
throw  away  must  not  invest  largely  iu  special 
manures  until  he  proves  by  careful  experiment 
that  they  are  adapted  to  his  soil.  I  would 
advise  farmers  everywhere  to  experiment  with 
salt  and  to  learn  for  themselves  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  benefit.  There «is  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  in  many  places  a  certain  investment 
in  this,  will  pay  better  than  iu  auy  other  fer¬ 
tilizer,  while  on  other  lands, 'perhaps  even  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  it  may  not  be  worth 
the  labor  of  sowing.  Remember  that  one  ex¬ 
periment  proves  nothing.  One  experiment 
has  proved  this  year  that  the  corn  on  the  small 
end  of  the  ear  has  produced  the  best  results; 
another  has  proved  that  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence:  while  the  average  farmer  considers  it 
un fit  to  plant.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POISONING  POTATO  BUGS. 


After  considerable  experience,  I  believe  the 
best  way  of  destroying  the  potato  bug  is  by 
using  Paris-green  with  water.  I  use  a  sprink¬ 
ler  holding  12  quarts  of  water  iuto  which  I 
put  a  slightly  rounded  teaspoonful  of  Paris- 
green,  which  is  enough.  The  mistake  which 
many  make  is  in  using  too  much,  which  will 
certainly  injure  the  vinesand  reduce  the  crop; 
but  by  using  the  above  amount  there  will  be 
no  danger  in  applying  it  to  tops  two  or  three 
inches  high,  or  even  when  smaller,  when  many 
believe  hand-picking  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
Hand-picking  is  never  resorted  to  iu  this  vicin¬ 
ity  where  potatoes  are  extensively  raised,  as  it 
is  considered  a  waste  of  time  aud  labor,  and  as 
a  worthy  Hibernian  expressed  it  "  for  ivery 
wan  ye  kill  there’ll  be  ten  come  to  the  wake.” 

There  is  much  difference  iu  the  strength  of 
the  Paris-green  sold ;  but  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
the  best  iu  10  quarts  of  water  will  kill  the 
pests  in  two  or  three  days,  provided  there  is 
no  rain  which  will,  of  course,  wash  the  jaiison 
off.  If  more  is  used,  it  will  kill  them  quicker; 
but  may  injure  the  vines.  The  proper  amount 
can  be  liest  determined  by  trial.  More  should  be 
used  in  the  first  wad  second  canfuls,  as  it  will 
not  all  dissolve  at  first.  Some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  use  of  water  over  plaster  or  other 
dry  mixtures,  are:  1,  it  is  quicker;  one  man 
cau  dose  from  three  to  eight  acres  per  day  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  vines;  2,  it,  is  cheaper 
than  plaster,  which  may  or  may  not  help  the 
crop;  3,  it  is  more  easily  applied  and  less 
bother.  E.  S.  Miller. 


PURE  WATER  SUPPLY  FROM  CIS¬ 
TERNS  WITHOUT  TROUBLESOME 
INSIDE  FILTERS. 


Increasing  droughts  and  the  giving  out  of 
formerly  lasting  springs  and  wells  to  so  great 
an  extent  during  the  last  year,  make  it  of 
great  importance  to  have  a  sure  supply  of 
good  water  in  any  emergency.  This  can  ho 
in  a  great  measure  obtained  by  a  system  which 
has  been  in  use  on  my  place  nearly  15  years. 
Houses  iu  the  country  have  more  or  loss  trees 
near  their  roofs,  whoso  leaves,  blossoms, 
branches,  etc.,  when  allowed  to  enter  the  cis¬ 
terns  are  certainly  a  great  uuisauee  and  will 
spoil  the  best  of  water,  l  therefore  constructed 
a  filter  (shown  at  Fig.  358)  which  works 
like  a  charm  and  which  is  attached  to 
the  leader  on  the  side  of  the  building,  whore 
needed,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
is  made  of  tin  or  zinc,  painted  outside,  and  for 
a  good  roof  surface  its  size  should  be  about  10 
inches  deep  and  20  inches  high.  In  Fig.  358,  a 
is  a  pipe  fitting  the  leader  from  the  roof,  b  is 
the  pipe  connecting  with  the  cistern  pipe,  a ; 
c,  the  first  sectiou,  has  a  perforated  sheet  of 
tin,  with  holes  a  quarter  of  au  Inch  ruuniug 
slanting  to  within  l}4  iueh  of  the  base  of  the 
opening,  d.  The  water  rushing  through  a, 
wheu  fouled  with  leaves,  etc.,  turns  them  out 
automatically  through  d,  aud  the  water  itself 
rims  into  division  o,  having  a  level  sheet  of 
copper  or  galvanized  wire  gauze  meshes  one- 
third  smaller  thau  those  in  the  tin  plate  in  c. 


Fig.  85(5. 


Then  the  water  flows  iu¬ 
to  f,  through  a  still  finer 
wire  gauze  into  g,  enter¬ 
ing  through  the  lower 
pipe,  a,  of  the  cistern 
in  a  condition  already 
pretty  clean  and  free 
from  undesirable  mate¬ 
rial.  Two  sliding,  tight- 
fitting  doors  are  shown 
at  h  h,  Fig.  35N,  for  con¬ 
venience  of  cleaning 
from  time  to  time,  Dur¬ 
ing  the  heavy  frosts  in 
the  Winter,  as  all  the 


cisterns  are  then  full,  I  take  the  filter  into  the 
house  and  replace  it  by  leaders,  running  the 
water  from  the  house,  and  close  the  cistern- 
pipe  hole  with  a  large  cork. 

Now,  about  the  cisterns,  Fig.  35(5-7  of  which 
I  have  three;  one  near  the  dwelling,  a  large  one 
near  the  barn  and  one  smaller  one  near  the 
quarters  for  the  farm  hands.  A  (Fig.  350) 
is  10x8;  B,  12x8  aud  G,  14x9,  are  Fig. 


357.  A,  '  Fig.  350,  is  on  the  south 
and  B  and  C,  ou  the  north  side  of  the 
dwelling.  The  last  two  are  connected  with 
the  pump  in  the  kitchen,  there  being  a  shift¬ 
ing  faucet  in  the  cellar  to  change  the  water 
to  either  one  or  the  other.  This  gives  a  chance 
to  clean  oue  about  every  five  or  six  years, 
while  the  other  is  kept  iu  use.  Either  cistern 
gives  a  full  supply  to  the  house  for  nearly  two 
mouths,  even  if  there  has  uot  been  a  drop  of 
rain.  Wheu  cleaned,  1  leave  them  empty  for  two 
weeks,  so  as  to  become  sweet  and  well  aired. 
The  water  flowing  iuto  the  cisterns,  A  B, 
(Figs.  356,  357),  passes  into  filter,  D  (Fig.  858), 
through  pipe,  0 :  f>  Fig.  357,  is  a  large  flagstone 
on  the  bottom  to  receive  the  first  water  wheu 
empty,  and  it  also  serves  as  a  support  for  any 
ladder  used  to  enter  the  cistern ;  e  is  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  kitchen  with  an  ordinary  rose  9 
inches  above  the  bottom,  to  keep  out  of  reach  of 
any  sediment.  The  cover, 
E  (Fig.  359),  admits  air, 
keeps  vermin  out  by  the 
wire  gauze  aud  has  au  an¬ 
ti-freezing  purnp  for  out¬ 
side  use,  which  is  ulso  used 
for  cistern,  B  (Fig.  357) 
when  needed.  The  plat¬ 
form  has  a  hole,  corked, 
to  facilitate  measuring  the 
water  inside,  without  mov¬ 
ing  it. 

Cistern,  B,  Fig.  357,  re- 
FlG.  358.  eeives  the  water  through 
the  filter  by  pipe,  a,  running  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  cistern,  so  that  wheu  fresh  water 
comes  in  the  cleanest  water  only  passes 
through  connection  pipe,  d,  iuto  cistern,  C 


(Fig.  357),  in  connection  With  the  kitchen,  b, 
is  the  flagstone,  asiu  A  (Fig.  35(5).  The  man¬ 
hole  is  covered  by  a  sieve  of  quarter-inch 
meshes,  and  the  top  sides  of  the  wooden  cover 
F  (Fig.  359),  with  wire  gauze  for  ventilation 
and  to  keep  vermin  out. 


Fig.  359.  Fin.  3(50. 

C  (Fig.  357),  the  largest  cistern,  gets  very 
clean  water  only,  from  B  (Fig.  357),  through  d* 
and  its  depth  soon  makes  its  contents  nearly 
chemically  pure,  while  the  curb  (Fig.  3(31)  G. 
with  bucket  aud  plenty  of  protected  ventila¬ 
tion,  keeps  it  sweet  to  the  last.  Half  of  the 
^  root  works  ou  hinges  aud  so 

Or  /ex.  admits  of  the  handling  of 
*  the  bucket  or  examination 
of  the  inside.  This  cisteru 
— •  has  no  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  filter  of  the 
Fig.  3(51.  house,  aud  we  have  used  it 
alone  for  over  three  mouths  for  all  purposes, 
without  exhausting  the  contents.  All  cisterns 
are  make  of  hard  brick  laid  in  the  best  of  ce- 
meut  and  cemented  on  the  sides,  with  curb¬ 
stones  nearly  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
they  have  been  in  use  1m  years  without  one 
cent  of  expense  for  repairs.  Wm.  J.  Heines. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 
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LOADING  HAY. 


There  is  a  “how  to  do  it”  iu  loading  hay 
and  pitching  it  upon  the  wagon,  which  nearly 
all  understand  but  few  practice.  I  do  uot  re¬ 
fer  now  to  the  various  mechanical  contrivan¬ 
ces  which  are  coming  into  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  whereby  the  services  of  a'  ‘pitcher’1 
are  dispensed  with,  but  to  the  old-fashioned, 
hack-aching  method  that  99  out  of  every  100 
furmers  are  perfectly  familiar  with.  Iu  our 
experience  there  are  but  few  hired  men  (and 
they  almost  always  have  tins  part  of  the  work 
to  do)  who  know  how  to  pitch  ou  a  forkful  of 
hay.  They  stick  the  fork  into  the  hay-eoek  or 
windrow,  wherever  it  happens,  and  then  waste 
their  strength  iu  tugging  at  an  unwieldly 
weight  which  is  more  often  delivered  on  the  side 
of  the  load  thau  on  the  top.  By  a  little  care  taken 
in  inserting  the  fork  well  over  on  tlvc  opposite 
side  of  the  hay-cock  but  not  too  deeply,  and 
by  taking  hold  of  the  stale  well  down  toward 
the  fork  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
grasping  it  alioiit  midway,  one  can  lift  the 
weight  with  less  exertion  thau  by  auy  sort  of 
leverage  he  can  devise.  Iu  this  way  the  fork- 
fid  may  lie  laid  ou  the  load  in  an  inverted 
position  and  the  fork  can  then  bo  easily  with¬ 
drawn.  This  is  what  the  “loader”  wants,  for 
he  then  can  place  it  easily  on  auy  part  of 
the  load. 

The  forkful  being  on  the  load,  it  is  for  the 
loader’s  interest  to  take  some  pains  iu  laying 
it  since  he  generally  “pitches  off.”  One-half 
the  fretting  and  tugging  could  be  averted  by 
laying  each  forkful  iu  order  upon  the  load  be- 
giuning,  for  instance,  at  the  forward  ladder 
aud  loading  around,  and  binding  with  small 
forkfuls  in  the  middle  to  prevent  sliding  off. 
The  farmer’s  work  is  hal'd  enough  at  the  best, 
and  whenever,  by  using  a  little  thought,  he 
can  lighten  his  burdens  no  oue  can  blame  him 
for  so  doing.  J.  Wallace  Darrow. 

- *-•-« - 

Easy  Way  of  Using  Paris-Green. 

I  have  seen  many  methods  for  destroying 
the  Colorado  Beetle  recommended  by  various 
writers;  but  none  so  easy  in  the  application, 
or  so  effectual  in  results,  as  a  plan  I  have 
practiced  for  several  yearn.  I  have  a  half 
barrel,  hung  by  pins  between  the  bundles  of 
the  frame  of  a  wheelbarrow  to  hold  water 
doctored  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  Paris- 
green.  I  then  lush  firmly  in  the  half  barrel  ou 
the  side  next  to  me  as  I  push  the  barrow  lie- 
fore  me,  a  common  “Johnson”  pump,  such  us 
every  one  who  owns  buildings,  has,  or  ought 
to  have.  With  this  arrangement,  if  there  is 
no  wind,  I  can  easily  sprinkle  three  rows  of 
potatoes  on  each  side  of  mo;  if  windy,  only 
two;  but  in  either  ease  it  takes  hut  a  short 
time  to  go  over  au  acre  of  ground.  Oue  trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  value 
of  this  plan.  H.  L.  E. 

Weubam,  Mass. 
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RAISING  CHICKS. 


For  years  hack  I  have  hatched  numbers  of 
chickens,  each  year  putting  young  chicks,  as 
they  came  out,  with  one  hen  until  each  clutch 
has  numbered  18  or  20.  I  always  have  had 
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poor  lack,  and  have  lost  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  hatched 
out  in  a  season.  This  year  I  revolutionized 
my  system.  Early  in  the  season  I  caught,  up 
the  broody  hens  and  found  I  had  IB,  which  I 
set  at  once.  When  the  chicks  came  out  they 
were  taken  from  the  lions  and  put  in  small 
boxes,  eight  or  ton  chicks  in  a  box.  All  sorts 
of  small  boxes  were  used — paper  boxes  from 
dry  goods  stores,  cigar  boxes,  etc.  The  boxes 
with  the  chicks  in  them  were  kept  near  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  the  chicks  given  nothing 
to  eat.  for  24  hours.  They  were  then  fed  four 
times  a  day  on  hard-boiled  eggs  nibbed  up 
with  corn  meal  until  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  The  third  day  the  chicks  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  larger  boxes,  cracker  boxes,  etc  ,  got¬ 
ten  from  the  grocery  store,  until  each  box 
had  as  many  chicks  as  it  would  hold  without 
Crowding,  in  these  boxes  I  put  the  ordinary 
water  glasses  used  in  singing-bird  cages,  Hat, 
on  their  backs,  as  one  might  say,  tilled  with 
sweet  skimmed  milk,  and  out  of  these  the 
young  chicks  learned  to  drink  at  once. 

I  constructed  ru  ns  on  a  large  plat  of  grass 
and  woods  near  the  roar  of  the  house  in  full 
view  of  all  the  back  windows,  the  runs  being 
the  width  of  tho  boxes,  with  one  end  open 
which  was  closed  by  the  box  containing  tho 
chicks  being  carried  out  and  turned  on  its  side 
with  tho  open  part  facing  the  run  and  close  up 
to  it.  The  runs  were  made  of  common  boards 
one  foot  wide  set  on  edge  and  held  in  place  by 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  hoard,  four  stakes  to  a  board,  and  an  end 
piece  fixed  in  the  same  way  at  the  end  opposite 
the  box.  The  top  was  covered  by  a  frame 
made  of  common  cribbing  lumber  four  inches 
wide  sawed  in  two,  with  a  wire  screen  cloth 
tacked  on  to  it,  which  made  it  look  like  a  wire 
screen  door.  This  was  simply  laid  on  top  of 
upper  e.lge  of  boards,  and  could  be  lifted  off 
with  ease.  When  the  box  with  the  chicks  was 
placed  at.  the  upper  end  of  the  run  turned  on  its 
side,  the  chicks  all  ran  out  into  the  run  where 
they  were  fully  protected  and  hod  the  full 
benefit,  of  the  warm  sunshine  through  the 
wire  cloth.  After  sundown  tho  clucks  would 
collect  in  their  box,  and  when  all  were  in,  the 
lx>x  was  turned  up  on  its  bottom  and  carried 
iu-doors  for  the  night.  The  feed  and  milk 
troughs  were  put  in  the  runs  where  the  chicks 
could  help  themselves.  The  chicks  are  kept  in 
these  runs  until  they  got  as  large  as  quail 
when  each  clutch  is  allowed  full  liberty,  and 
at  night  they  go  into  a  large  coop  built  spe¬ 
cially  for  growing  chickens,  To  teach  them 
to  go  Into  this  latter  coop,  they  are  put  iuto  it 
by  hand  and  kept  in  it  about  t  wo  days  and 
nights  constantly;  then  lot  out  and  they  re¬ 
turn  to  it  ever  afterwards  of  t  heir  own  accord. 
Our  hens  have  hatched  out  869  chicks  so  far 
aud  they  are  still  at  it,  one  hen  having  hatch¬ 
ed  as  manyas  three  broods;  but.  after  she  had 
done  that  much  work  1  turned  her  out.  My 
liens  are  set  in  any  suitable  Im>x — soap  box, 
etc-  in  u  dark  cellar  where  they  are  perfectly 
quiet,  with  corn  and  water  for  feed  constantly 
on  hand.  Out  of  the  HOD  chicks  already 
hatched  I  have  lost  exactly  six,  all  by  accident. 
The  rest  are  flourishing  and  growing  rapidly'. 
When  tho  chicks  are  between  two  or  three 
weeks  old  l  stop  the  hard-boiled  egg  in  t  heir 
feed.  Of  course,  it.  takes  a  good  many  e„gs 
to  raise  a  large  number  of  young  chicks;  but 
when  oue  has  plenty  of  eggs  coming  each  day, 
one  can  afford  to  use  them,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  pays  in  strong,  hearty  chicks  which  grow 
rapidly. 

I  am  also  raising  Pekin  ducks,  following  the 
same  system.  My  neighbor  on  an  adjoining 
farm  had  the  same  experience  as  mine  in  pre¬ 
vious  years — worry,  loss  and  disappointment 
each  season.  She  made  me  a  call  about  the 
time  my  first,  chicks  were  out,  and  saw  my 
••system.”  She  adopted  it  also  and  has  now 
some  MOO  hearty  chicks  on  hand.  She  has  one 
of  Halstead's  incubators— a  small  size  for  fit) 
eggs — it  is  not  a  success;  the  original  old-style 
**lion  incubator”  hi1  a  Us  it  hollow,  1  have  nev¬ 
er  used  the  incubator,  and  don’t  want  one, 
for  if  the  same  system  is  followed  with  chicks 
hatched  by  a  hen  as  one  is  forced  to  follow 
with  those  hatched  by  an  incubator,  success  is 
more  certain. 

No  one  need  expect  to  raise  chickens  with, 
out  trouble  and  cure.  From  the  time  they 
come  out  of  the  shell  uutil  they  are  large 
enough  to  forage  for  themselves,  they  need 
care  and  attention,  anil  especially  to  guard 
them  against  being  wot  or  draggled.  l>ry 
quarters  and  warmth  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  young  chicks  and  they  must  not  be  crowded 
too  many  in  one  space.  Every  season  for  at 
least  15  years  1  have  tried  chicken  raising  on 
the  old  system  of  letting  the  lien  mu  with  her 
chicks  until  this  year  1  adopted  the  new  system 
of  taking  tho  chicks  from  the  hen  us  soon  as 
hatch  xi  and  raising  them  “by  hand,”  as  it 
might  bo  called.  1  have  tho  Light  Brahma 
breed  and  have  h  i  1  plenty  of  young  roosters 
eight  mouths  old  killed  for  table  use,  as  large 
as  common  turkeys.  H.  S. 


An  Earnest  Appeal  for  Information. 
The  perusal  of  A.  B.  C.  Salmon’s  article  in 
tho  Run  At.  New-Yokker  of  Juno  3,  caused 
my  gray  hairs  to  rise  with  astonishment. 
Dear,  dear,  what  does  he  do  with  his  chicks? 
I  expected  every  moment  to  read  that  he 


plucked  from  the  limb  ami  drop  into  the  b  ig. 

The  second  device,  Fig.  348,  for  gathering 
fruit  was  constructed  by  Mark  Lounsberry,  in 
1861.  The  invention,  as  distinguished  from 
the  fruit  gatherers  heretofore  made,  consists 
in  a  slide  liar  actuated  by  a  cord  and  con- 


hatched  them  from  something  beside  eggs.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  he  will  rise  to  explain  his 
mysterious  method  for  the  benelit  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  poultry-raisers  like  “  Good  ”  aud  myself, 
and,  oh  !  if  he  knows  anything  about,  rearing 
turkeys  with  or  without,  mothers  or  fathers  or 
any  other  relat  ives  near  or  distant,  he  would 


Goodwin  Fruit  Gatherer. —Fio.  346. 

nected  by  links  to  two  knives  of  a  semicircular 
shape,  so  that  the  knives,  when  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  pulling  upon  the  cord,  through  the 
action  of  the  slide,  separate  the  apples,  pears 
or  other  fruit  by  cutting  then-  stems,  and  the 
fruit  falls  into  a  hag  depending  from  a  ring  on 
the  end  of  handle  carrying  the  fruit  gatherer. 


confer  a  lasting  favor  upon  one  individual  at 
least,  by  making  bis  mode  of  procedure  public. 

Mary  Martin  Coles. 


FRUIT  GATHERERS. 


Five  Designs  for  Fruit  Pickers  Which 
May  be  Made  and  Used  by  Any  One. 


f.  b.  brock. 

The  Goodwin  Fruit  Gatherer,  illustrated  in 
Figs.  346  aud  347,  has  a  metallic  frame  so 
formed  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  run  for 


Referring  to  the  illustration,  Fig  348,  b  is  a 
socket  and  bar  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  n,  and  c 
is  a  ling  on  tho  bar  carrying  the  bag,  d,  that 
receives  the  fruit;  c  e  are  semicircular  knives 
set  and  moving  on  the  ceuter  pins,  1,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  projecting  aims,  3,  2,  which  take 
the  links.  /,  that  connect  with  the  slide-bar,  ry, 
sustained  in  guide,  3.  Over  the  roller,  i.  and 
connected  with  the  slide-bar,  tj,  is  a  cord,  /t, 
which,  when  pulled,  will  force  the  slide-bar 
up,  aud  the  links.  /,  will  throw  up  the  knives, 
e,  e,  until  their  edges  come  in  contact  for  the 
separation  of  the  stem  of  any  fruit  for  which 
the  gatherer  may  lie  used. 

A  spring,  4,  may  be  employed  to  commence 
the  opening  of  the  knives  after  they  have  been 
closed.  When  not  in  use  the  knives  lie  close 
to  the  ring,  c,  out  of  the  way. 


Lounsberry  Fruit 

an  attached  bag  which  receives  the  fruit,  and 
also  as  a  means  for  detaching  the  fruit  from 
the  limbs.  The  frame  has  a  rim,  a,  of  ellip¬ 
tical  form,  and  a  socket,  B,  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  pole,  C.  Within  the  frame,  at  the  top 
of  the  fruit-receiving  bag,  D,  is  an  annular 


Gatherer.— Fio.  848. 

This  fruit  gatherer  is  cheap  and  durable,  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  strong  to  cut  off  the  stem  of 
any  fruit  that  the  device  may  be  adapted  to 
receive.  The  entire  force  expended  in  cutting 
off  the  stems  of  fruit  is  applied  to  the  appara¬ 
tus  itself,  without  giving  motion  to  the  tree  or 


rim,  b,  at  the  two  opposite  points  of  which, 
aud  iu  liue  with  the  greater  dlumetcr  of  tho 
rim,  there  is  a  circular  opeuiug,  d.  having  a 
contracted  passage,  e,  into  the  central  opening. 

The  implement  is  manipulated  by  the  oper¬ 
ator  elevating  the  frame  by  the  pole  to  the 


limb,  which,  with  many  other  fruit  gatherers* 
ls  found  in  practice  to  bo  u  great  detriment,  in 
consequence  of  the  shaking  off  of  other  fruit. 

The  Byrn  N  Clark  fruit  gatherer  is  shown 
by  Fig.  340.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  con- 
(  struction,  an  arrangement  of  cutting  device 


fruit  to  be  picked,  as  seen  in  Fig.  847.  The 
frame  is  so  moved  that  the  stem  l>y  means  of 
which  the  fruit  is  attached  to  the  limb,  will  be 
within  either  of  the  opeuitigs,  d.  The  oper¬ 
ator  thou  suddenly  jerks  the  stuff  either  to¬ 
wards  or  from  him,  according  to  whichever 
opening  the  stem  is  in,  and  the  fruit  will  l>e 


which  separates  the  fruit  aiul  delivers  the 
same  iuto  a  basket  from  which  a  canvas  bag 
conveys  the  fruit  to  the  party  using  the  gath¬ 
erer.  In  tho  cut.  Fig.  840,  n  is  u  rod  to  which 
a  basket,  b ,  is  attached,  with  an  open  bottom, 
to  which  the  bag  or  pipe,  c,  of  canvas  or  other 
material,  is  attached.  At  the  upper  end  of 


this  pole  Is  a  fork,  d,  made  double,  so  that  the 
knife  is  contained  iu,  and  moves  across  the 
slot  formed  between  the  parts  of  this  fork. 
This  knife  is  sickli-shaped,  and  is  jointed  to 
the  rod  at  1,  and  provided  with  a  contractile 
rubber  spring, A,  which  keeps  the  knife  in  the 
position  represented,  except,  when  the  knife 
is  drawn  across  the  fork  by  the  cord,  /.  The 
opening  in  the  fork  is  sufficient  for  the  fruit 
to  lx>  passed  freely  therethrough.  On  drawing 
tho  cord  the  knife  passes  across,  severing  the 
stem  against  the  edge,  3,  of  the  fork.  This  gath¬ 
erer  is  adapted  to  apples,  pears,  grapes,  quinces 
and  the  like.  As  the  stem  is  severed  by  the 
knife,  <?,  the  fruit  drops  through  the  basket, 
b,  and  is  convoyed  to  the  party  using  the 
implement,  through  the  bag  pipe,  c.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  device,  when  once  placed  over  the 
fruit,  is  certain  aud  instantaneous,  and  tie 
contrivance  would  scorn  to  be  simple,  cheap 
and  reliable. 

Tho  “Little  Fruit  Gatherer”  has  a  series 
of  Augers  or  teeth  similar  to  those  of  a 
rake  disposed  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  as  seen 
i  u  Fig.  356.  A  kuife  is  used  aud  also  a  conduc¬ 
tor,  or  spout  wherein  the  fruit  fails  on  being 
pulled,  and  in  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
lodge  until  the  spout  becomes  full.  A.  A.  rep¬ 
resent  a  series  of  teeth  arranged  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  form  shown  upon  the  head-piece,  B.  D.  is 
a  knife  fixed  to  the  tiugers  A.  and  employed 
in  connection  therewith  to  detach  the  fruit 
from  the  tree.  The  conductor,  E.  has  its  mouth 
held  open  by  means  of  a  metal  strip  G.  which 
may  be  braced  by  the  angular  knife  F.  F 
which  is  designed  to  give  a  draw  cut  to  th« 
stem  of  the  fruit,  thus  facilitating  its  detach¬ 
ment.  The  person  gathering  the  fruit  is  en¬ 
abled  by  means  of  the  extensible  rod  to  raise 
the  fingers,  A.  to  any  point  where  the  fruit 
may  haug,  and  having  placed  them  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  surround  or  circumscribe  the  fruit,  he 
rakes  it  into  the  spout,  or  pocket  E.,  making 
use  of  the  knives  D.  and  F.  whenever  it  may 
ba  found  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The 
pocket  E.  Ls  attached  near  its  lower  end  to  a 
sliding  holder,  L  down  to  which  the  fruit 
nmy  tie  allowed  to  descend  in  the  pocket,  when 
the  rod  is  in  its  most  extended  condition;  but 
when  the  rod  is  shortened  in  length  a  cord,  e, 
is  used  to  tie  the  pocket  at  a  suitable  point 
above  the  holder  I,  and  thus  intercept  the 
fruit  in  its  decent,  so  that  it  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  upper  opening  instead  of  the  lower 
one. 

Perhaps  the  simplest,  and,  I  should  judge 
the  best,  construction  for  a  fruit  gatherer,  is 
that  invented  by  Beujamiu  C.  Phelps  in  1865. 

Fig.  351,  page  408,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
invention.  This  fruit-gatherer  was  devised 
with  tho  object  in  view  of  preserving  both  the 
fruit  and  branches  of  the  tree  from  injury  to 
w  hich  they  are  liable,  as  is  the  case  iu  some 
modes  of  plucking  fruit.  A.  is  a  handle  of 
any  desirable  length,  to  which  a  metal  ring 
B.  is  made  fast  at  tho  top,  at  right  augles 
thereto.  The  sack  E.  is  made  of  netting  se¬ 
cured  at  its  upper  end  to  the  ring  and  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  manner  shown.  C.  C.  are 
clipper  blades,  oue  of  which,  C.  is  formed  on 
the  end  of  the  shank  D.  The  blade,  C.  has  a 
right-angled  arm,  or  lever,  H,  and  is  pivoted 
upou  a  screw  or  rivet  in  the  shank.  The 
spring  F,  holds  the  moving  blade  open  ready 
for  use.  In  operation  you  have  only  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  device  by  thehandle  so  as  to  bring  tho 
ring  B.  directly  under  tho  fruit,  aud  the  open 
clipper  blades  astride  of  the  stem  of  the  fruit, 
when  the  fruit  may  be  severed  by  pulling 
the  cord  G.  and  it  drops  iuto  the  sack  with¬ 
out  disturbing  either  the  fruit  or  the  branch 
of  the  tree. 


MISSOURI  PIPPIN  AND  NICKAJACK 
APPLES. 


l  notice  in  tho  Rural  of  May  12,  page  399, 
that  in  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  the  Missouri 
Pippin  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  th© 
Niekajack,  and  in  the  Rural  of  May  19,  on 
page  12,  a  cut  and  description  of  the  Nicka- 
jaek  apple  are  given  under  the  name  of  the 
Missouri  Pippin. 

These  names  represent  distiuct  varieties  of 
apples,  and  oue  is  not  a  synonym  of  the  other, 
although  Downing’s  last  edition,  page  286, 
makes  them  identical. 

If  you  examine  Downing’s  first  appendix, 
1872,  page  28,  you  will  find  a  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  M  issouri  Pippin,  and  find  it  to  be 
different  from  the  Niekajack. 

In  his  t  hree  different  appendices  ho  has  cor¬ 
rected  many  of  the  errors  found  iu  bis  large 
work,  but  there  are  a  number  of  others  to  bo 
corrected,  anil  I  had  hoped  the  publishers 
would  have  induced  Mr.  Charles  Downing  to 
revise  the  great  work  of  his  brother  A.  J. 
Downing,  before  this  time. 

I  send  the  Rural  a  correct  cut  aud  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tho  Missouri  Pippiu,  tho  description 
being  from  my  own  notes  of  fruit  grown  on 
my  place.  This  will  be  found  correct  iu  out¬ 
line  aud  description.  The  Missouri  Pippin  is 
not  as  large  an  apple  as  the  Niekajack,  neither 
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is  it  as  good  in  quality.  It  is  smooth,  dark- 
red,  while  Nickajack  is  rough,  and  a  lighter 
red,  mixed  with  gray. 

MISSOURI  PIPPIN, 

The  fruit  of  this  apple  (Fig.  353)  is  medium 
to  large ;  form,  roundish-oblate,  slightly  conic, 
oblique,  truncated;  color,  light  yellow,  mixed, 
shaded,  splashed  aud  striped  with  light  and 
dark  red;  dots  small,  numerous,  gray;  stem 
medium  to  short,  slender ;  cavity  wide,  deep, 
regular,  russeted;  calyx  small,  closed  or  hall' 
open;  segments  short,  erect;  basin  narrow, 
deep,  abmpt,  somewhat  furrowed;  core  small, 
closed;  carpels  medium,  slightly  hollow;  seeds 
small,  short,  plump,  dark;  flesh  yellowish, 
rather  coarse,  tender,  moderately  juicy,  mild 
subacid;  quality  only  good;  used  for  market 
and  kitchen;  season,  January  to  April.  Tree 
vigorous,  healthy  and  hardy,  upright,  spread 
ing;  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  originated 
in  the  orchard  of  Bviuk  Hornsby,  Johnson 
County,  Mo.  This  is  one  of  our  standard 
apples  in  Kansas,  and  has  generally  been  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  may  be  classed  with  Ben  Darts 
in  profit  and  quality,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so 
large  in  size.  J.  Stayman. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


GRAPE  TRELLIS. 


C.  S.  S.,  Aiken,  S.  C. — 1  have  about  8,000 
Niagara  grape  vines  and  propose  increasing 
the  vineyard  next  Winter  to  20,000,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  start  right  and  avoid  all  mrneces- 
saxy  expense.  The  accompanying  sketch 
Fig.  354)  represents  my  idea  of  a  trellis  and 
training.  Posts  0x0  feet,  and  stakes  three 
inches  in  diameter,  seven  feet  long;  the  two 
feet  which  enter  the  ground  to  be  coated 
with  something  to  preserve  them,  Ls  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  stake  each  vine  or  at  intervals  to 
support  the  two  wires  which  are  run  two  and 
five  feet  from  the  ground?  At  what  dis¬ 
tance  should  the  posts  be  set?  How  is  the 
wire  best  attached  to  posts  or  stakes?  The 
rows  are  1,100  feet  long  and  the  vines  10  feet 
each  way. 

VIEWS  OK  E.  WILLIAMS. 

Regarding  the  queries  of  your  correspond, 
ent,  I  w  ould  say  that  a  stake  to  each  vine  till 
they  reach  the  wires  Ls  necessary ;  afterwards 
less  stakes  will  answer,  and  their  size  will 
regulate,  in  a  measure,  the  number  of  posts 
needed.  If  very  large  they  might  serve  as 
posts  to  a  great  extent ;  the  difference  in  cost 
as  well  as  the  labor  in  setting  the  two  should 
be  considered.  The  dimension  of  the  trellis 
(Fig.  354)  I  apprehend  is  a  mere  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  taste.  I  have  just  trellised  about 
300  young  vines  this  Spring.  1  give  my  method 
and  the  reasons  therefore: 

End  posts  are  set  at  least  two  and-a-half 
feet  deep ;  a  less  depth  will  do  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ones.  Brace  posts  are  set  between 
the  two  end  vines.  Braces  notched  into  these 
near  the  ground,  run  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
end  post  under  the  wires.  Intermediate  posts 
are  set  between  every  four  vines,  and  between 
these  a  stout  stake  reaching  to  the  top  wires.  I 
have  found  the  second  crop  of  fruit  rendered 
this  support  necessary.  The  wires  are  placed 
and  six  feet  from  the  ground.  I  think  at  these 
bights  I  secure  a  better  circulation  of  air  than 
if  they  were  lower-.  I  consider  this  an  impor¬ 
tant  requisite  in  this  climate. 

Low  training,  moisture  and  confined  air  af¬ 
ford  favorable  conditions  for  mildew-  and 
grape-rot,  the  great  scourge  of  American  vines 
in  this  latitude.  I  find  it  often  necessary  to 
pass  fr  om  one  row  to  another-  without  going 
to  the  end  of  a  row,  (which,  if  1,100  feet  long 
would  be  quite  a  journey),  and  with  the  lower- 
wire  feet  high  1  can  readily  stoop  and  pass 
under  from  one  row  to  another,  in  any  part 
of  the  vineyard,  whereas,  if  the  wire  was  but 
two  feet  from  the  ground  it  would  uot  be  so 
easy  a  matter,  for  me  at  least.  Again,  1  can 
gather  the  fruit  much  easier  at  a  bight  of 
3>£  feet  than  at  two  feet.  I  fiud  six  feet  about 
as  high  as  is  convenient  to  reach  and  tie  the 
vine.  In  a  vine  intended  to  occupy  both 
wires,  1  aim  to  grow  two  truii  ks  from  near 
the  ground,  giving  each  a  pair  of  arms.  I  pre¬ 
fer  this  to  haviug  the  four  arms  on  one  trunk, 
as  I  think  I  thereby  secure  a  more  uniform 
growth  of  wood  and  fruit.  I  have  them  both 
w  ays  and  with  more  expei-ience  may  be  aide 
to  determine  the  relative  difference  between 
fact  and  theory  in  this  matter. 

Holes  are  bored  through  the  end  posts  for 
the  wires  which  are  held  to  their  places  on  the 
sides  and  tops  of  the  intermediate  posts  by 
staples,  not  so  tightly,  however,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  running  freely.  I  pass  the  end  of 
the  wire  through  the  hole  in  one  end  post,  dou¬ 
ble  the  end  back  and  return  it  into  the  hole.  In 
the  loop  thus  made  I  insert  a  piece  of  old 
lightning-rod,  about  two  inches  long  and  driv 
the  wire  in  till  it  hugs  the  bit  of  rod  to  the  -I 


post ;  then  passing  along  the  row  I  place  the 
wire  in  its  place  and  hold  it  there  with  the 
staples.  At  the  end  post  1  cut  the  wire  loug 
enough  hi  reach  through  it.  I  cut  my  posts 
eight  feet  six  inches  and  nine  feet  long,  the 
latter  for  end  posts,  aud  set  them  2}4  feet  in 
the  ground.  The  vines  are  eight  feet  apart 
each  way. 

For  fastening  I  use  a  small  iron  windlass 
obtained  of  a  hardware  merchant,  1  place 
one  of  these  in  the  hole  in  the  post.,  pass  the 
end  of  the  wire  through  the  post  and  a  hole 
in  the  shaft  of  the  windlass,  then  with  a 
wrench  give  the  shaft  a  turn  which  holds  the 
wire,  and  keep  on  turning  till  the  desired  ten¬ 
sion  is  secured,  If  at  any  time  the  wire  be¬ 
comes  too  loose,  it  is  easily  tightened  by  a  turn 
at  the  w-indlass.  While  this  arrangement 
might  be  improved  upon  (and  I  intend  doing 
it)  it  is  the  best  method  I  have  yet  found  of 
holding  and  tightening  the  wires!  Your 
correspondent’s  sketch  shows  the  brace  post., 
or  foot  of  the  brace  to  bo  only  five  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  post  braced;  this  is  too  close, 
A  good  strain  on  the  wires  would  raise  the 
end  posts  out  of  the  ground  in  ordinary  soil 


fUtisccUancous. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1883.  Pages  459;  John  E.  Russell,  Secretary- 
Boston,  Mass  According  to  custom,  we  fiud 
the  Old  Bay  State’s  Report  full  of  much  that 
is  valuable  to  the  farmer.  The  milk  question 
is  thoroughly  discussed  iu  an  article  by  Major 
Alvord,  of  Houghton  Farm.  He  divides  the 
subject  into  three  parts:  1,  Shall  the  milk  be 
sold?  2.  How  shall  it  he  sold  ?  3  If  uot  sold 
what  shall  be  done  with  it?  Major  Alvord  Ls 
a  firm  believer  in  cooperation  in  the  sale  of 
milk  to  dealers.  He  says:  "  If  you  are  making 
milk,  anxious  to  sell  it,  and  have  to  depend 
upon  a  limited  market,  don’t  go  into  compe¬ 
tition  and  ruinous  rates,  hut  join  your  neigh¬ 
bors  in  maintaining  a  fair  scale  of  prices.  Be 
active  and  earnest;  organize — organize  !  Do 
something,  when  so  many  ways  are  open.  It 
is  work,  and  not  growling — work  for  your 


Phelps’s  Fruit  Gatherer.— Fig.  351.— See  Page  487. 


unless  unusually  well  set  aud  anchored.  If 
the  end  posts  were  set  over  six  inches  out  of 
plumb  it  would  obviate  this  difficulty.  The 
“Kniffin  system”  of  training,  which  your 
correspondent,  has  so  admirably  sketched,  is 
not  perfect  and  will  doubtless  be  modified  or 
improved  to  meet  the  wants  of  individual 
growers.  One  difficulty  I  find  is  iu  the  loss 
of  young  canes,  one-and-one-half  to  two  feet 
long,  by  the  wind.  Iu  ease  of  a  heavy  shower 
accompanied  by  high  winds,  when  the  young 
canes  are  tender  and  growing  vigorously. 


own  interests  and  those  of  your  fellows— that 
is  needed  to  settle  the  milk  question.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  "The  Iniluo&ce  of  Chemistry  cm  the 
Development  of  a  Rational  System  of  Stock 
Feeding,”  by  Prof.  Goesstnann  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  who  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  among  agricultural  chemists,  should 
engage  the  attention  of  every  progressive  f ai¬ 
mer.  Tobacco  and  its  culture  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley,  are  fully  treated  in  an  article  by 
J.  M.  Smith  of  Sunderland,  Mass.  Barb  wire 
and  the  fence  question ;  by  H.  M.  Smith  of 


the  loss  is  quite  serious,  ami  though,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  I  should  remove  myself 
they  are  often  the  very  ones  I  most  desire  to 
retain.  To  remedy  this.  1  shall  try  another 
wire  six  to  eight  inches  above  the  one  securing 
the  arms,  to  support  the  young  eaues  and  see 
how  it  will  work.  This  may  induce  me  to  lower 
the  arms  six  inches,  but  from  present  experi¬ 
ence  I  should  not  place  the  lower  wire  less  than 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  best  plan  or 
arrangement  for  me  in  this  climate  might 
not  be  the  best  for  your  correspondent  or  the 
climate  of  Aiken, 

A  coat  of  coal-tar  applied  to  the  posts  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  will  doubtless  be  of 


Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Forest  Fires  by  Prof.  C. 
S.  Sargent,  of  Brookline,  Muss.,  treat  upon 
topics  of  equal  interest  to  all  the  farmers  of 
the  TJ.  S.  In  Massachusetts  in  1880,  13,899 
acres  of  wood-land  were  burned  over,  the  loss 
being  given  at  $100,000.00,  Iu  Michigan  685,- 
738  acres  were  burned,  t  he  loss  amounting  to 
$3,000,000.  The  tenth  annual  report  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Fertilizers  by  .Prof.  Goessmanu,  State 
Inspector  of  Fertilizers,  and  the  30th  Anuuul 
Report  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College  are 
to  be  found  among  the  last  pages. 


Peculiar  Malformation  in  a  Colt. 

On  May  22,  one  of  my  mares  dropped  a 
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Grape  Trellis.— Fig.  354. 


benefit.  I  have  some'thus  treated  00  years 
ago,  which  are  still  doing  good  service.  The  1 
vulnerable  point  of  decay  being  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  between  “  wind  and  water,”  it 
is  not  necessary  to  coat  the  entire  bottom  of 
the  posts,  I  have  thought,  crude  petroleum 
might  lx:  equally  efficient  for  this  purpose  us 
tar,  but  I  have  not  tried  it. 


large  horse  colt,  got  by  a  *'  Percheron.”  The 
colt  died  in  36  hours.  A  post-mortem  discov¬ 
ered  the  fact  that  there  was  no  urethra,  or 
o]  ton  ing  whatever  from  the  bladder,  and  the 
sheath  was  close  to  the  scrotum  and  had  not 
the  first  sigu  of  a  penis.  The  scrotum  was  ab¬ 
normal  at  birth,  and  upon  opening  it,  a  thick, 
viscid  fluid  escaped,  not  the  first  sign  of  a  tes¬ 


ticle  to  be  seen.  The  colt  haviug  sucked  the 
mare  frequently  during  two  days,  its  bladder 
was  extended  to  the  utmost  capacity  with  no 
escape  for  the  matter.  This  is  a  peculiar  ease 
of  malformation  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  of. 

Darts  Co. ,  Kan.  h.  s. 

Sulphur  and  Carbolic  Acid  for  Hogs. 

Will  D.  B.  M,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Neb. 
please  inform  us  through  the  Rural  Nf.w- 
Y orker.  what  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  he  fed 
once  a  day  to  his  hogs  as  a  cure  for  hog  chol¬ 
era,  and  whether  it  was  the  crude  or  chrystal 
acid;  also  what  feed  did  he  mix  it  with.  The 
foregoing  information  is  necessary  to  hog 
feeders  and  breeders  for  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  remedy  for  hog  cholera. 

Junction  City,  Kan.  H.  s  and  others. 


(Il)t'  Sumte-ljcri). 


OUR  ANIMAL_  PORTRAITS. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  AND  SOW. 

This  week  we  present  to  our  readers  a  couple 
of  fine  likenesses  of  Berkshire  hogs,  both  of 
which  were  imported  from  Canada  by  their 
present  owner,  Mr.  T.  R.  Proctor,  of  Bagg’s 
Hotel,  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  engraving  Fig.  363, 
represents  the  boar,  Emporor  III.,  4175,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  gold  medal  as  the  head  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  prize  herd  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Utica  in  1882,  aud  also  at  the  Onondaga 
County  Fair  of  the  same  year.  Here  is  his 
pedigree: 

Farrowed  30th  Anri],  1881. 

Sire,  Norton's  Sm  it  hereon  2561. 

Dam,  Ridge  Sullle  XII.  6838,  by  2d  Duke  of  St  Bridge  118. 
2d  Dam,  Sallle  XII  83ft  by  Heber  (Imported). 

3d  Dam,  Sallle  IX  1)20,  by  Othello  280. 

■Ith  Dam,  Sallle  IV  )I2C,  bv  Dewev  boar. 

5th  Dam,  Sallle  III,  by  2d  Duke  of  Ghmeeater. 

6th  Dam,  Sallle  II,  by  King  Tombs. 

Ith  Darn.  Sallle,  liy  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

At  Fig.  363  is  shown  the  Berkshire  sow  Clar¬ 
ice  Clermont  7266,  winner  of  the  gold  meda 
as  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  prize  herd  at  th 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Utica  in  September,  1882, 
and  also  winner  of  the  first  prize  as  the  best 
Berkshire  sow  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  of 
1881.  The  following  is  her  pedigree: 

Farrowed  34th  May,  1880. 

Sire,  Royal  Hope,  2!i]J, (imported). 

Dam,  Constance  Clermont,  7264,  (Imported),  by  Wind¬ 
ermere,  21 )3!». 

2d  Dam.  Lady  Clermout  4414,  (Imported)  by  Binn- 
Ingliam. 

3d  Dam,  hy  Irish  Blacksmith. 

4th  Dam,  Kathleen,  hy  Hibernian. 

5th  Dam,  Kutbarlnn,  by  Joe  Hogg. 

- *-+-+ - 


Experiments  with  Amber  Cane.— From 
Prof.  Henry’s  Report  of  his  experiments  with 
Amber  Cane  made  at  the  U niversity  of  W iscon- 
sin,  we  give  those  parts  which  at  this  time  will 
prove  of  most  interest  to  our  readers.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  effects  of  various  manures,  it  up- 
1  tears  that  the  defecated  juice  as  a  rule  from 
the  cane  of  manured  plots  was  darker  in  color 
than  that  from  unmanured  plats.  The  simp 
from  the  entire  plat  of  I  !.j  acre  was  mixed, 
and  the  sugar  sepa rated  from  ft.  was  darker 
iu  color  than  that  from  the  other  pints.  It 
appeal's  that  the  fertilizers  used  had  no  effect 
on  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amounts 
of  sugar.  A  ton  of  average  cane  it  was  found, 
will  yield  about  14  gallons  of  simp  with  a  mill 
averaging  50  per  cent  of  juice,  while  about  20 
gallons  of  the  same  kind  of  sirup  would  he 
produced  with  a  mill  giving  69b,j  per  cent  of 
juice.  Another  great  advantage  Ls  gained  by 
having  the  bagasse  left  in  a  convenient  form 
to  handle.  The  cane  is  completely  severed  at 
each  joint,  leaving  it  in  short  pieces,  easily 
handled.  When  used  for  fuel,  the  bagasse  can 
be  much  more  easily  dried,  both  on  account 
of  containing  less  water  to  evil porate  and  of 
being  in  such  a  disintegrated  state. 

Deterioration  of  Cane.— The  cane  after 
being  cut,  deteriorates  very  rapidly.  I  n  order 
to  produce  sugar  in  paying  quantities,  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  work  up  t  he  eaue  very 
soon  after  being  cut.  A  lot  of  eaue  weighing 
several  tons  was  cut.  stripped  and  piled  up  by 
the  factory  on  Friday,  October  13.  The  defe¬ 
cated  juice  contained  10.59  percent  of  cane 
sugar,  and  2.85  per  cent  of  glucose.  Some  of 
this  cane  was  not  worked  till  the  following 
Monday  afternoon,  October  16,  when  the  defe¬ 
cated  juice  contained  9.50  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar  and  5.00  per  ceut.  of  glucose.  From  one 
ton  of  the  cane  on  the  day  it,  was  cut, 70  pounds 
of  sugar  were  obtained  by  the  first  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  while  from  the  same  cane  three  days 
later,  scarcely  50  pounds  could  bo  obtained. 
The  quality  of  the  latter  was  also  inferior,  and 
the  necessary  labor  for  production  proportion¬ 
ally  greater.  Cans  should  uot  be  allowed  to 
remain  more  t  han  a  day  before  being  worked 
and  less  than  that  is  preferable.  Another 
source  of  loss  is  to  allow  the  juice  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  before  being  defeca- 
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ted.  The  vinous  ferment,  or  yeast  plant,  is 
very  abundant  n round  a  sugar  house,  accu¬ 
mulating  in  large  qualities  in  the  waste  scums 
and  in  the  bagasse,  This  ferment,  finding  its 
way  into  the  juice,  will  in  a  short  time  change 
part  of  the  sugar  to  alcohol  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  the 
juice  undefecated,  a  little  sulphurous  acid  will 
be  found  very  effective  in  preventing  fermen¬ 
tation.  He  has  kept  raw  juice  24  hours  in  this 
way,  undergoing  in  that  time  but  a  slight 
change.  Fermentation  may  also  be  checked 
by  making  the  juice  slightly  alkaline  with 
lime.  All  vessels  used  for  holding  cane  juice, 
should  be  occasionally  washed  with  lime  water 
to  prevent  the  ferment  from  accumulating. 

Defecation. — The  only  substance  used  last 
year  was  lime.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of 
sulphurous  acid  was  entirely  superfluous :  and 
that,  moreover,  its  use  involved  quite  a  loss  of 
cane  sugar  if  great  care  was  not  observed. 
The  milk  of  lime  was  added  to  the  (-old  or 
lukewarm  juice  iu  quantity  sufficient  to  give 
it  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  so  ns  to  cause  the 
coagulation  of  the  vegetable  matter.  The 
quantity  of  lime  was  very  variable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  juice.  The 
average  amount  required  is  about  one  quart 
of  milk  of  lime  to  (50  gallons  of  juice,  some 
requiring  loss  and  some  more.  The  juice  was 
now  heated  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  Tho  steam  was  shut  off  as  soon  as 
tbe  thick  scum  which  had  risen  to  the  surface 
began  to  swell  and  break  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  it  was  skimmed  and  the  juice  again 
heated,  this  time  to  a  quiet  ebullition,  and 
again  skimmed.  This  was  repeated  a  few 
times,  and  the  result  was  a  very  clear  juice, 
almost  free  from  sediment.  The  juice  was 
then  evaporated  to  about  20  degrees  B..  in  an 
open  evaporator.  It  was  then  drawn  into  the 
vacuum  pan  and  evaporated  thereto  alxiut,  44 
degrees  B.  The  sirup  was  then  emptied  into 
wooden  tanks  lined  with  tin,  each  holding 
about  5(1  gallons,  where  in  a  couple  of  days  it 
crystallized  and  was  ready  to  separate.  The 
molasses  which  was  separated  from  the  sugar 
was  reboiled  and  again  allowed  to  crystallize. 
All  the  heating  coils,  except  those  in  the 
vacuum  pan.  wore  made  of  copper.  There 
are  several  objections  to  the  use  of  iron  pipes 
for  such  purposes,  which  the  report  goes  on  to 
mention.  The  cost  of  copper  coils  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  iron  ones,  but  then  taking 
into  consideration  their  greater  durability  and 
efficiency,  they  are  certainly  the  cheapest  in 
the  cud.  The  common  gas  pipe  has  also  a 
great  tendency  to  split.  This  happened  twice 
iu  the  works,  causing  no  little  trouble  and  de¬ 
lay.  The  table  below  gives  the  results  of  last 
season’s  work. 
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The  sugar  is  all  of  good  quality  and  would 
sell  for  eight  cents  iu  the  market.  The  raw 
sugar  is,  according  to  one  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  Cuba,  superior  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  there.  Several  hundred  pounds  have 
been  refined  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  producing  any  grade  of  sugar  desired. 

Directions  for  Making  Sirup.  — For 
making  sirup  exclusively,  the  defecation  should 
not  be  so  strong,  as  it  will  teud  to  make  the 
color  dark.  The  color  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  excess  of  lime  ou  glucose.  To 
prevent  getting  n  dark-colored  sirup  therefore, 
the  juice  should  not  tie  made  alkaline,  but 
should  be  left  slightly  acid.  The  best  way 
for  a  manufacturer  to  proceed  on  a  small 
scale  will  be  to  have  barrels  or  larger 
reservoirs  containing  a  stirring  apparatus 
into  which  the  filtered  juice  from  the  mill 
may  be  run  alternately.  When  one  is  about 
„  .1  roe- fourths  full,  add  milk  of  lime  until  a 
slight  alkaline  reactiou  is  produced,  or  until  a 
piece  of  ml  litmus  paper  is  turned  purple  or 
faint  blue  when  immersed  in  the  juice  for  a 
short  time.  Then  add  fresh  juice  until  the 
excess  of  lime  is  neutralized  by  the  acid  in  the 
juice  or  until  blue  litmus  paper  is  reddened. 
During  this  process  of  liming,  the  juice  should 


be  vigorously  stirred  so  as  to  completely  mix 
the  lime  with  it.  This  juice  can  now  be  boiled 
down  in  any  kind  of  evaporator  precisely  as 
is  done  when  lime  is  not  used.  If  the  sirup  is 
of  a  dark  color,  too  much  lime  has  been  used, 
while,  if  it  still  retains  some  of  its  sorghum 
taste,  more  lime  should  be  added.  A  little 
practice  will  be  necessary  to  enable  one  to  hit 
the  exact  poiut.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  all  coarse  particles  from  the  milk 
of  lime  used. 

Preparation  of  the  Milk  of  Lime.— 
Select  good  quick-lime,  excluding  all  pieces  of 
dark  color  or  those  having  dark  streaks,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  iron  which  imparts  to  the  sirup 
a  red  color.  Add  to  the  lime  sufficient  water 


Buckwheat. — Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong  of  the 
Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  has  never  seen  a  good 
full  crop  of  buckwheat  from  early  sowing, 
and  he  has  observed  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  complete  failures  is  in  early-sown 
fields.  Buckwheat,  when  filling,  wants  the 
moist,  cool  weather  of  Autumn,  hence  the 
propriety  of  seeding  with  reference  to  that 
want.  His  practice  lias  been  to  sow  somewhere 
near  the  10th  of  July,  and  he  has  raised  many 
good  crops.  In  his  locality  there  is  but  little 
risk  of  frost  where  the  seed  is  sown  before 
the  middle  of  July,  for  the  crop  takes  only  (50 
days  to  mature.  There  is  always  risk  of 
blasting,  and  it  is  greatly  increased  bv  sowing 
the  seed  early  so  that  full  blossoming  comes  in 
the  hottest  .Summer  weather.  In  a  cool  season, 


Berkshire  Boar,  Emperor  III,  4,175.— Fig.  302. — From  Life.— See  Page  408. 


to  more  than  cover  it;  hot  water  is  preferable; 
as  soon  as  it  is  slaked  add  sufficient  water  to 
give  to  it  a  uniform,  creamy  consistency- 
After  being  well  stirred,  strain  through  a 
cloth  or  fine  sieve  in  order  to  exclude  all 
coarse  particles. 


Handy  Hay-Caps. — Farm  and  Fireside 
gives  the  timely  hint  to  procure  thick,  brown 
sheeting,  one-and-one-half  yard  in  width.  This 
should  lie  cut  into  squares,  and  a  cord  hemmed 
in  at  the  edges.  A  loop  in  the  cord  at  each 
corner  is  desirable,  as  wooden  or  wire  pins  eau 
be  thrust  through  the  loops  into  the  hay  cocks 
and  hold  the  caps  in  place.  A  coating  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  should  bo  givcu  them  to  ren¬ 
der  them  water-proof  and  durable.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  apply  the  following  mixture:  Four 
ounces  of  pulverized  resin,  one  of  powdered 
sugar  of  lead,  and  one  quart  of  linseed  oil. 
Heat  sufficiently  to  dissolve  the  materials. 


if  we  could  foresee  that  character,  the  seed 
might  Lie  sown  early,  even  in  May,  with  toler¬ 
able  certainty  of  a  crop,  but  as  seasons  run 
there  is  more  danger  from  the  hot  August  sun 
than  from  September  frosts. 


The  Husbandman  tells,  in  a  few  words,  all 
that  needs  to  be  said  as  to  fitting  the  land  for 
buckwheat,  when  to  sow  and  how  much.  The 
time  to  sow  is  the  latest  day  that  will  allow 
the  crop  to  mature  before  frost.  But  we  cun 
not  say  when  frost  w  ill  appear,  so  it.  isncees 
sary  to  make  some  allowance.  A  good  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  fit  the  land  early,  say  plow  before 
the  middle  of  June,  cultivate  well  about  ten 
days  later,  and  again  just  before  sowing  the 
seed,  which  should  not  be  later  than  the  10th 
of  J  ulv  in  this  latitude.  That  will  provide  for 
quick  germination,  and  growth  if  not  retarded, 
will  be  complete  before  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  that  is  early  enough  to  escape  frost 


-*  {Berkshire  Sow  Clarice  Clermont,  7,266.— Fig.  363. From  Life.— See  Page  408. 


“No  calves  are  raised  in  Orange  County,” 
said  Mayor  Alvord  to  a  reporter  of  the  Mail 
and  Express.  “The  skimmed  milk  is  sent  to 
the  city  to  be  sold,  except  what  is  used  for 
cheese.  The  creameries  and  t  he  city  dealers 
perpetrate  the  milk  frauds  for  which  farmers 
are  condemned.” 

“You  say,”  asked  the  reporter,  “no  calves 
are  raised  in  your  county,  except  those  of  fine 
blood;  what  is  tho  age  of  average  veal?” 

“Five  days.” 

“Arc  you  serious f” 

“  1  have  knowm  aborted  calves  to  lie  sent  to 
market  as  veal.” 

“But  how  do  the  farmers  keep  full  herds?” 

“They  buy  cows  from  the  West.  As  soon  as 
milk  is  fit  for  use,  which  is  about  five  days 
after  a  cow  has  a  calf,  they  kill  the  calf  and 
begin  to  send  the  milk  to  the  city.  The  cows 
they  buy  are  selected  wholly  for  quantity,  not 
quality  of  milk,  and  they  are  given  high  food 
so  as  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk. and  as  soon 
its  they  run  down— which  is  u  short  time— 
they  are  killed  and  sent  to  market  as  beef- 
The  whole  system  is  very  bad,  ruinous  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  hurtful  as  well  as  disgusting  to  con¬ 
sumers  iu  the  city.” 


in  ordinary  seasons.  Sow  one  bushel  of  seed 
to  the  acre  Many  plow  iu  late  May ;  let  the 
land  lie  fallow  until  late  June,  then  plow- again 
and  cultivate  until  the  surface  is  smooth. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Mail  and  Express 
for  the  statement  of  Major  Alvord  that  the 
Jersey  bull  Rautnpo  of  Houghton  Farm,  could 
uot  tie  bought,  for  $8,000  though  not  yet  four 

years  old . . . 

“  Do  all  the  farmers  water  their  milk  ?” 
asked  the  interviewer  of  Major  Alvord. 

“  Very  few  of  them,  was  the  reply.  “  But 
watered  milk  is  not  the  worst  that  is  sold. 
Some  milk  will  bear  watering,  and,  in  fact, 
needs  it.  The  milk  of  a  Jersey  will  kill  a  calf, 
and  it  is  much  too  rich  food  for  babes  until  it 

has  been  diluted . 

The  Gardeners’ Mouthly  says  that  a  little 
windmill,  such  ns  some  boys  can  make  with  a 
jack-knife,  will  keep  birds  out  of  a  cherry  tree 
in  case  a  tiny  bell  is  attached  to  it.  It  is 
better  than  a  stuffed  cat  or  an  imitation  hawk. 
Prof.  Shelton  states,  in  the  industrialist, 
i  that  the  triumph  of  tho  fanners  in  the  drive 


well  cases,  the  sliding  gate  suits,  and  the  great 
victories  just  had  over  the  Washburn  & 
Moen  Company  of  barbed-wire  manufactu¬ 
rers,  are  facts  tending  to  show  that  the  mon¬ 
opolists  do  not  by  any  means  have  it  all  their 

own  way . . . . 

On  the  strength  of  a  communication  from 
a  retired  English  nobleman  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  tells  us  that  velvet  lawns  are  so  called 

because  they  must,  be  kept  “  veil  vet.” . . 

Director  Sturtf.vant  thinks  that  “  varia¬ 
tion  produces  variation  ”  is  a  safer  formula 

than  “  like  produces  like” . There  seems 

little  doubt,  as  Prof.  Henry  remarks,  that  ma¬ 
nures  containing  much  organic  matter,  such 
as  bam  yard  manure,  when  applied  to  the 
land,  have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the 
cane  juice  so  that  the  planter  who  by  high 
manuring  grows  the  heaviest  crop  of  stalks 
may  defeat  bis  own  purposes  and  secure  but 

a  low  grade  of  simp . 

A  paper  quoted  by  Puck  says  that  in  order 
to  ease  his  conscience  a  certain  milkman, 
while  working  the  pump-handle,  calls  out: 

“  H’ist  there  !  So,  boss,  so  there,  now  !” . 

Prof.  Riley  thinks  that  the  elements  ne 
cessary  to  successful  silk-culture  on  a  large 
scale  are  at  present  entirely  wanting  in 

America . .  .. . 

The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  re¬ 
marks  that  beans  are  a  good  crop  to  grow 
on  land  that  must  be  planted  late  or  where 

corn  has  been  destroyed . 

Mr.  Ray enel,  the  well-known  botanist  of 
S.  C..  reminds  the  readers  of  the  News  that 
a  late  crop  of  tomatoes  may  be  secured  by 
planting  cuttings  now.  Take  tender  shoots, 
six  inches  long;  strip  off  the  lower  leaves  and 
set  them  in  the  soil,  leaving  only  an  inch  or 
so  out.  Keep  them  watered  This  later  crop 
will  be  in  bearing  when  frost  comes  and  the 
green  fruit  can  be  gathered  and  spread  out 
in  a  room  where  it  will  ripen,  thus  extend¬ 
ing  the  tomato  season  n  month  or  more . 

Mr.  McCann  of  the  Elmira  Fanners’  Club 
says  that  the  gray  is  the  best  variety-  of  buck¬ 
wheat — it  will  yield  more  than  the  blue  or 
black.  Mr.  Armstrong  prefers  the  Silver-hull. 
Though  a  little  later  it  grows  taller  and  is 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  sun.  The 

grain  is  smaller . . . 

Farm  and  Fireside  mentions  that  two  cat¬ 
alogue  leaves  pasted  together  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  answer  for  a  home-made  sack  for  cov¬ 
ering  or  “  bagging”  grapes. . 


Cvenjinljm. 

CORROBORATING  PROFESSOR  STOCK- 
BRIDGE'S  OPINION,  OF,  DAKOTA. 

I  have  just  read  an  article  written  by  F.  F. 
J.,  Jamestown.  D.  T..  published  in  the  Rural 
of  May  26tb,  commenting  ou  an  article  written 
by  Prof.  Levi  Stockbridge.  F.  F.  J.  says: 
“  I  consider  the  article  very,  very  unfair,  and 
calculated  to  mislead  thousands  of  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  paper;  for  the  reason  that  the 
title  of  Professor,  prefixed  to  a  name,  is  looked 
upon  as  indicating  superior  authority  by  most 
readers;  and  as  so  many  are  now  looking  for 
opportunities  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
are  looking  for  facts  to  guide  them,  this 
article  should  not  be  passed  without  notice.” 

I  also  think  that  that  article  should  not 
escape  notice,  as  I  know  it.  to  be  a  truthful 
statement  in  nearly  every  particular  (when  it 
is  40  degress  below  zero  it  does  not  stay  so  cold 
longer  than  a  day  or  two),  according  to  my  ex 
porieuee  of  three  years.  F.  F.  J.  says:  “  The 
plows  were  running  up  to  the  10th  of  Nov. ;  ” 
but  be  does  not  say  how  many  times  the  ground 
was  frozen  Solid  before  that  time.  He  says  : 
“Seeding  commenced  the  9th  of  April.”  I 
have  some  wheat  seeded  a  few  days  later,  and 
it  does  not  look  as  though  I  would  have  more 
than  eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  was  put  in  in 
good  shape.  The  land  was  plowed  seven  inches 
deep.  Last  year  I  hail  24  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  the  same  piece.  All  early  sown  wheat  is 
looking  poorer  than  later  sown.  I  live  less 
than  80  miles  from  Jamestown,  and  five  months 
will  not  cover  the  Winter  season  here.  We 
have  some  beautiful  days  here  iu  summer:  but 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  obliged  to  live  another 
winter  ou  a  Dakota  prairie.  A  well,  a  short 
distance  from  here.  38  feet  deep,  covered  with 
a  horse  blanket  only,  froze  so  that  the  ice 
could  hardly  be  broken  by  raising  and  drop¬ 
ping  the  bucket  with  the  ro{ie.  The  writer 
has  cut  ice  37  inches  thick,  with  from  three  to 
six  niches  of  snow  on  top,  on  the  Shezeune 
River.  The  river  is  frozen  so  long  and  thick 
during  the  winter  that  thousands  of  the  small 
fish  uie  for  waut  of  air.  May  ISth  1  rode  15 
miles  and  hack  with  a  friend.  We  were 
obliged  to  get  out  and  walk  t  wice  going  and 
once  coming  baek  to  keep  warm.  We  had 
warm  underclothing  aud  Buffalo  coats.  The 
first  of  June,  ice  froze  in  a  pail  of  water  out- 
of-doors.  The  first  pai  t  of  last  September,  our 
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squashes,  melons  and  pumpkins,  froze  one 
inch  deep  the  first  frost.  As  for  No.  1  Hard 
Wheat,  it  was  No.  1  Hard  last,  year,  but  very 
little  was  saved.  lu  this  neighborhood  most 
of  the  No.  1  Hard  was  sold  for  from  -40  cents  to 
65  cents  per  bushel.  I  do  not  think  raising 
wheat  on  a  small  scale — to  such  an  extent  as  a 
fanner  with  from  $400  to  $800  would  be  able 
to  do — pays  any  better  than  working  by  the 
month  at  farm  laborer’s  wages.  The  labor 
and  expence  are  worth  more  than  the  crop,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  privations  of  living  on  a 
North  Dakota  prairie.  In  this  vicinity  any  of 
the  farmers  would  sell  at  a  reasonable  price  if 
they  could  get  a  buyer,  1  am  not  acquainted 
with  a  farmer  who  met  his  debts  last  Fall  lu 
1881  the  dry  weather  and  grass-hoppers  nearly 
ruined  the  oat  crop.  I  think  F.  F.  J.  must 
have  ’'an  ax  to  grind,”  I  have  480  acres  of 
land  for  sale;  but  do  not  intend  to  “  go  back  to 
my  wife's  folks.”  Call  mo  “tenderfoot,”  or 
what  you  please.  I  can  stand  the  cold 
weather,  but  it  is  not  agreeable.  E.  S. 

Sanborn,  D.  T, 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  DAKOTA. 


I  have  read  in  several  recent  issues  of  the 
RURAL  letters  in  regard  to  Dakota;  and  with¬ 
out  toucliing  on  the  merits  of  the  points  raised. 
I  should  like  to  state  what  I  saw  on  a  recent 
visit  to  that  Territory. 

After  reading  a  number  of  books  issued  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  and  noting 
the  geographical  position  of  the  city  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  I  concluded  to  go  there.  1  left  Now  York 
City  on  the  first  of  April,  and  I  noticed  par¬ 
ticularly  that  there  was  more  or  less  snow  on 
the  ground  until  1  reached  Bismarck,  and 
the  lakes  around  Buffalo  and  Chicago 
were  still  solid  with  ice.  When  I  reached 
Bismarck,  however,  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  snow  had  been  off  the 
ground  for  several  weeks  previous;  excepting 
a  few  patches  in  the  ravines  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  The  weather  was  quite  mild 
and  pleasant.  From  Bismarck  1  went  about  25 
miles  north.  At  a  place  called  Painted  Woods 
I  stayed  several  days  w  ith  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers.  He  had  been  cultivating  the  land 
there  for  twelve  years;  and,  although  I  have 
lived  in  New  York  City  for  eight  years,  where 
we  ought  to  get  the  very  best  potatoes,  yet 
those  I  ate  at  this  settler’s  were  the  finest  po¬ 
tatoes  I  have  ever  .seen.  This  man  told  me 
that  previous  to  coming  there  he  had  lived  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  Said  tliat  anything  that 
cau  he  grown  in  that  Slate  can  be  grown  in 
Dakota,  only  in  greater  abundance.  He 
showed  me  sugar  eaue  which  he  cultivated 
last  year;  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
experiment  that  he  was  about  sowing  a  crop 
this  year.  He  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
raising  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables,  includ¬ 
ing  tomatoes,  etc.  The  yield  of  onions  and 
potatoes  is  simply  enormous.  The  laud  for 
the  greater  part  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  with  a 
good  depth,  and  a  clay  subsoil.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  little  timber  excepting  along  the 
river  banks;  but  coal  is  abundant  in  some 
sections.  The  reader  w  ill  probably  perceive 
ere  he  has  read  so  far  that  I  am  a  novice.  But 
I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  saw  that  1 
concluded  to  buy  some  railroad  laud,  with 
the  intention  of  trying  my  hand  at  farming 
next  year.  At  present  ]  work  at  the  desk  for 
a  salary,  but  am  getting  tired  of  it;  what  do 
you  think  are  my  chances  for  success  with  a 
small  family  and  a  few  hundred  dollars?  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  fanning.  Do 
you  think  the  study  of  a  Ixtok  on  the  subject 
would  benefit  me,  and  which  do  you  recom¬ 
mend?  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Bismarck  is 
as  orderly  and  quiet  a  little  town  as  I  ever  set 
foot  in,  and  the  farmer  with  whom  I  stopped 
never  had  a  lock  on  his  door. 

A  New-Yorker. 

Ans. — The  study  of  good  books  will  serve 
you  well.  You  should  visit  farming  districts 
on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  fanning  arc  everywhere  the  same. 
You  will  have  to  work  hard  in  Dakota  as 
elsewhere  and  deprive  yourself  for  years  of 
the  comforts  of  Eastern  homes. 


CENTRAL  DAKOTA  LAUDED. 


W ith  regard  to  Prof.  Stockbridge’s  remarks 
on  Dakota  iu  a  late  Rural,  I  dare  to  say  that 
no  man  in  las  right  senses  could  visit  Central 
Dakota,  anywhere  along  the  line  of  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  It.  R.,  and  go  away  and  speak  un¬ 
favorably  of  it. 

I  have  spent  three  years  in  Beadle  Co. ,  and 
am  well  suited.  1  find  all  kinds  of  grains  will 
grow  and  do  well  here.  Corn  yields  from  00 
to  70  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  from  50  to  75; 
wheat  f  j  on  i  25  to  30  per  acre.  Bnrnll  fruits  do 
well,  vegetables  do  very  nicely.  Cabbages 
were  exhibited  here  last  Fall  weighing  30 
pounds  each  head.  1  like  Dakota  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  and  cattle  can  be  kept 
through  the  Winter,  and  well  kept  nit  bay 


only,  which  costs  but  $1.25  per  ton  to  put  in 
the  stack,  and  that  grown  upon  land  bought 
at  Government  price.  So  long  as  this  can  be 
d<  me,  I  shall  like  it.  as  a  stock-growing  country. 
All  kinds  of  stock  do  well  here.  This  county 
was  organized  in  July  1880,  and  very  little 
land  was  taken  at  that  date.  To-day  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  taxable  property  in  the 
county  will  amount  to  $1,000,000.  This 
readers  of  the  Rural,  and  perhaps  Prof. 
Stock  bridge,  will  admit  is  a  wonderful  growth. 
The  rush  to  Central  Dakota  is  immense.  There 
are  no  railroad  land  grants  south  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  R,  R.,  aud  very  little  printer’s  ink 
has  been  spilt  by  the  railroad  over  this  portion 
of  Dakota.  This  section  will  be  occupied  by 
small  farmers.  All  the  land  is  open  for  set¬ 
tlement  that  is  surveyed  east  of  the  Missouri 
River,  except  sections  No.  16  and  86  in  each 
township,  which  arc  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes,  and  which  will  not  come  into  mar¬ 
ket  until  the  Territ  ory  becomes  a  Slate.  When 
once  a  .State,  these  lands  will  afford  a  vast 
school  fund.  Dakota  is  no  place  for  drones 
and  loafers,  but  just  the  place  for  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  work  and  has  means  enough  to 
get  a  team,  tools,  and  lumber  to  build  a  house. 
Deeded  lands  are  worth  from  $6  to  $12  an 
acre.  These  lands  were  obtained  at  Govern¬ 
ment  price  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  Now  I 
say  come  and  see  for  yourselves ;  take  no  one’s 
word,  come  and  see.  a.  h.  c. 

Huron,  D.  T. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Alntminn. 

Sand  Spring,  Limestone  Co  ,  June  8. — I 
have  just  cut  my  Rural  Surprise  and  Shuma¬ 
ker  wheats  (the  Fultzo-Clawsou  being  yet  in 
bloom).  My  laud  is  a  yellow  aud  red — a  light 
clay,  sand  and  gravel  mixture.  In  its  wild 
state  it  produced  large  chestnut  trees.  High¬ 
land  Huckleberries,  and  bill  Sage  Grass.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  four  years  without  ma¬ 
nure,  except  ashes  aud  old  rotten  wood  gath¬ 
ered  when  clearing  the  laud.  After  taking  off 
a  crop  of  corn  last,  year,  I  measured  off  a  plot 
nme  by  eighty-four  feet,  plowing  it  deep  and 
harrowing  well.  On  that  plot  1  put  one  one- 
horse  wagon  load  of  cow-yard  manure,  scraped 
off  of  a  yard  where  three  cows  had  been 
penned  at  nights  during  the  past  Summer. 
The  manure  was  plowed  shallow  and  the  soil 
well  raked  with  a  garden  rake.  Then  with 
line  and  hoe,  I  laid  off  seven  rows  the  long 
way  of  the  plot,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
dropped  the  seed  by  hand  about  four  inches 
apart,  covering  it  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
There  being  55  grains  of  the  Surprise,  aud  500 
of  the  Shumaker  and,  1244  of  the  Fultz-Claw- 
son,  it  took  20  feet  of  the  first  row  for  the  Sur¬ 
prise;  the  remainder  of  that  row  aud  the  whole 
of  the  next  one  for  the  Shumaker,  aud  the 
other  five  rows  for  the  Fultz-Clnwson.  The 
seed  was  put  in  October  10,  aud  it  was  very 
dry  weather  for  three  or  four  weeks  thereafter; 
and  owing  to  the  drought  or  some  other  cause 
the  stand  this  Spring  was  only  25  Surprise,  160 
Shumaker  and  380  Fultz-Clawson.  It  grew 
finely  without  rust  or  defect  to  an  average 
bight  of  four  feet,  some  heads  reaching  up  to 
five  feet.  The  yield  of  the  Surprise  from  25 
roots  making  176  heads  with  an  average  of  89 
grains  to  the  head,  makes  6,864  grains,  or  274 
from  one  seed  growing.  The  Shumaker  from 
160  roots  bore  1316  heads,  averaging  33  grains 
to  the  head,  making  43,428  grains,  or  271  from 
each  growing  seed.  Our  wheat  generally— 
(what  little  there  is  sown  iu  this  country)  wilj 
be  ready  to  cut  iu  eight  or  ten  dayB.  There  is 
considerable  nist  among  the  late-sown  crops. 
We  had  a  cool  and  backward  Spring,  and  all 
crops  are  one  or  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 
Corn  and  cotton  arc  small  for  this  season ;  but 
there  is  generally  a  good  stand,  and  it  is  free 
from  grass  and  weeds.  Fruit  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  very  promising  now.  vv.  m. 

I«wn, 

Southern  Iowa,  June  5. — Spring  opened 
very  diseouragingly  for  farming  operations — 
cold  anil  wet,  with  frost  as  late  as  May  22.  Up 
to  this  date  there  lias  been  very  little  growing 
weather.  Poor  seed  and  deep  planting  have 
operated  against  the  chances  for  a  good  corn- 
crop.  From  the  present  outlook  I  w  ould  not 
place  the  average  over  half  a  crop.  Of  course 
J  line  may  make  a  change  somewhat  iu  the 
outlook.  Grass,  flax  and  small  grain  look 
promising.  Potatoes  aud  garden  stuff  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  doing  well,  although  the  frost  on  May 
21  cut  back  some  and  lolled  considerable  on  the 
lowlands.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  raised  here  look 
well.  “Subscriber.” 

Burlington,  Des  Moines  Co.,  June  8. — The 
prospects  for  corn  are  not  at  all  flattering.  IV e 
are  having  raiu  in  abundance  and  that  com¬ 
bined  with  bad  seed,  makes  it  very  bud  and  it 
is  now  raining  hard  and  has  been  for  two 
hours,  which  will  keep  fanners  out  of  the  field 
for  some  days.  Wheat  is  fair — not  so  good  as 
last  year.  Oats  look  better  than  last  year. 
Grass  is  good— almost  too  good.  Fruit  will  be 
scarce  except,  small  fruits  which  will  be  fair 


crops.  The  cold  Winter  destroyed  thousands 
of  apple  trees;  they  have  been  cut  down  for 
fire-wood.  Potatoes  look  very  well.  w.  p.  p. 

Kansas. 

I ola,  Allen  Co  ,  June  11.— I  lived  here  for 
about  three  years  without  strawberries;  for 
the  people  here  said  they  would  not  do  well 
here;  but  two  years  this  Spring  I  got  100 
plants  in  five  varieties,  and  picked  enough  Emit 
the  first  season  to  pay  the  cost,  and  in  ’82  I 
picked  the  largest  berries  1  ever  saw,  one 
weighing  2  ounces,  less  40  grains.  This  Spring 
I  am  satisfied  they  are  a  success  Our  Spring 
has  been  backward,  but  not  more  so  than  Inst 
Spring.  u  m.  s. 

Topeka  Shawnee  Co.,  June  9. — “  1  Uoughty 
Kansas  ”  is  now  having  a  surfeit  of  rain,  de¬ 
laying  the  working  of  corn  somewhat.  A  con* 
siderablo  area  had  to  be  planted  over.  Wheat 
coming  on  grandly.  Oats  splendid— I  meas¬ 
ured  some  to-day,  sown  May  1,  that  were  three 
feet  high.  Green  peas  of  home-growth  were 
in  market  ten  days  ago.  Home-grown  new 
potatoes  brought  $2  per  bushel  for  the  first  iu 
market.  Later  varieties  looking  well.  In  fact, 
the  whole  vegetable  world  is  literally  on  a 
boom.  Old  corn  85c  per  bush.;  oats,  29c  to 
30c;  wheat,  90c.  to  95c.;  butter,  12e.  to  15c. 
Immigration  double  that  of  last  year.  Good 
improved  farms  in  this  county  $30  to  $50  per 
acre.  m.  m. 

ftlassacluisette. 

Foxboro,  Norfolk  Co.,  June  7. — I  placed 
the  Niagara  grape  seeds  in  moist  loam  in  the 
cellar  until  May  1,  and  then  planted  them  in 
open  ground  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  put  one-half  inch  of  fine  rotted  cow 
manure  over  them.  There  are  to-day  21  vines 
up  aud  looking  nice.  j.  h.  p. 

Mlrlilgnii. 

Hopkins,  Allegan  Co.,  June  12.— March 
and  April  were  dry  months,  not  a  drop  of  rain. 
On  May  2  it  began  to  rain  and  has  rained 
a  good  share  of  the  time  since.  Wheat 
promises  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  compared 
with  last  year.  It  was  badly  killed  out  in  the 
early  Spring,  but  it  has  picked  up  amazingly, 
since  May  1.  Corn  not  all  planted  yet,  owing 
to  continued  wot  weather;  outlook  poor. 
Grass  good.  Fruit  promises  a  fair  crop. 
Everything  late;  wheat  not  headed  out  yet. 
My  Fultzo-Clawsou  wheat  plot  looks  rather 
slim  on  account  of  not  coming  up  well  last 
Fall,  and  winter-killing,  though  there  art- 
some  line  stools.  From  a  little  potato  the 
Rural  sent  me  two  years  ago  1  got  $10.50 
tin's  Spring,  beside  three  bushels  I  have  planted. 

1  have  20  plants  from  the  Niagara  grape 
seeds.  h.  de  l. 

flliaMOiirl. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  June  10.—  Farmers  are 
much  behind  with  work;  the  season  has  been 
unfavorable.  A  cold,  late,  wet  Spring  retarded 
work  and  also  kept  crops  back.  Farmers  are 
through  planting.  Corn  came  up  well  and 
had  just  started  to  grow  when  we  had  a  bad 
frost  on  May  21,  and  another  on  the  22;  of 
coursa  these  dul  uot  kill  the  corn  entirely,  but 
the  large  leaves  were  blackened  and  killed. 
On  low,  wet  land  or  where  the  corn  laid  been 
cultivated  the  damage  was  considerably  worse. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  potatoes,  beaus,  etc. 
The  damage  in  gardens  was  considerable,  and 
it  will  lake  some  days  for  the  plauts  to  make 
a  start  again.  N.  j.  s. 

Opel,  Sullivan  Co.,  June  12. — Spring  was 
cold  and  backward.  The  weather  was  very 
dry  in  April,  which  gave  farmers  a  chance  to 
get  in  small  grain.  May  was  too  wet  anil 
cold  for  corn  to  come  up  well,  hundreds  of 
acres  had  to  be  planted  over.  Wheat,  oats, 
meadows  and  grass  look  well.  A  greater  acre¬ 
age  than  common  lias  been  sown  to  oats. 
Fruit  will  be  scarce.  Grape  vines  badly  win¬ 
ter  killed;  no  peaches  at  ail,  aud  very  few  ap- 
ples;  cattle  and  hogs  are  high.  Two-year-old 
steers  are  w  orth  $80  per  head.  Hogs  $6.50  per 
cwt.  Sheep  about  all  shorn;  wool  worth 
from  J  6  to  20c.  per  pound.  L.  n.  t. 

New  .loraoy. 

Montclair,  Essex  Co.,  Juno  3. —Our  weath¬ 
er  is  charming— just  right  for  work,  and  I  am 
able  to  keep  pegging  away  at  it  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night.  Planting  and  trans¬ 
planting  have  been  the  order  for  the  day  for  a 
month  or  more,  and  not  done  yet.  Crops 
looking  well.  Strawberries  very  promising  up 
to  this  time;  Grapes  ditto,  but  the  ordeal  is  to 
come  yet.  Never  have  I  seen  Spiraeas,  Wie- 
gelas,  etc.,  more  abundant  in  bloom,  or  retain¬ 
ing  it  longer  than  this  season.  No  storms  or 
other  causes  to  prevent.  Nature  so  far  seems 
to  have  done  her  best.  e.  w. 

New  York, 

Naples,  Ontario  Co,,  June  9.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  Winter  wheat  is  almost  a  failure,  many 
farmers  having  turned  it  under  and  sowed 
barley  or  Spring  wliout.  Spring  graiu,  grass 
etc,,  looking  fine.  The  fruit  prospect  is  good; 
treos  bloomed  full.  Corn  is  all  planted  and 
earning  up  nicely.  The  cold,  long  Winter 


makes  hay  scarce;  it  is  worth  from  $10  to  $12 
per  ton;  eggs,  16  to  17  cents  per  doz. ;  butter, 
16  to  18  cents  per  pound.  c.  L. 

North  CnrolInP. 

Hickory,  Catawba  Co.,  June  12. — Wheat, 
and  rye  good;  oats  not  a  full  crop  and  short; 
corn  will  be  late.  Freshets  have  done  much 
damage  on  the  low  bottoms;  good  weather  this 
week.  Small  crops  of  tobacco  will  ho  planted 
tliis  season  owing  to  a  short  crop  of  plants,  s. 

Henderson  Co.,  June  12.— A  cold,  wet,  dis¬ 
mal  Winter  and  Spring  up  to  May  1st,  with 
heavy  rains,  doing  much  damage,  washing 
away  mill-dams  and  bridges,  besides  retarding 
all  farm  operations.  Planting  was  generally 
two  weeks  late,  and,  besides,  the  land  was  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  seed  in  many  cases,  May  was 
dry  and  cold.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  germinated 
slowly,  if  at  all.  Replanting  was  generally 
resorted  to  for  corn,  and  in  some  instances  for 
cotton  also:  but  now  the  prospect  is  more 
cbecriug.  Abundant  rains  for  the  last,  week 
or  10  days  with  the  temperature  creeping  up 
into  the  nineties,  have  worked  a  wondrous 
change  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  Wheat  will 
be,  judging  from  the  present  outlook,  about 
two  weeks  later  tlmn  last  year,  and  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  last  year’s  yield.  Corn 
and  cotton  small,  yet  there  is  time  enough  for 
those,  with  favorable  weather  and  good  culti¬ 
vation,  to  make  full  crops.  Tobacco  short  for 
lack  of  plants.  Apples  very  few;  peaches  al¬ 
most  none,  except  seedlings;  grapes  are  heav¬ 
ily  laden  and  we  have  not  much  to  fear  for 
them  now:  of  course  a  hail-storm  might,  de¬ 
stroy  our  hopes,  and  in  some  localities  the 
fruit  is  liable  to  rot.  The  cry  comes  up  from 
all  over  the  land,  “Too  much  cotton?'  but  it 
seems  to  go  unheeded  by  the  planters.  The 
usual  acreage  planted.  m.  b.  p. 

Peiionylvanin, 

Gibson,  Rusq,  Co.,  June  12. — Our  season  has 
been  very  cold  and  late,  but  it  is  very  warm 
now.  We  liuve  had  some  nice  warm  rains, 
and  it  is  a  good  growing  time.  Grass  looks 
well.  Oats  are  backward.  Corn  is  just  com¬ 
ing  up,  Wheat  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  crop. 
Potatoes  are  coming  up  with  plenty  of  bugs. 
Fruit  of  all  kind  is  setting  well.  n.  s.  t. 

White  House,  Cumberland  Co.,  June  11.— 

I  have  now  growing  34  different  varieties  of 
wheat.  Wysor’s  Eureka  was  the  first  to  come 
into  head.  We  have  had  a  very  backward 
Spring,  so  we  are  from  eight  to  ten  days  later 
than  usual  with  all  our  Spring  work.  Wheat 
has  a  good  appearance  so  far,  but  the  Hessian 
fly  is  very  bad  in  some  of  the  early-sown  fields. 
The  farmers  in  this  community  had  great 
trouble  to  get,  their  corn  to  grow  this  Spring; 
some  of  them  had  to  plant  three  times,  j.  o. 

V  ei-nionf. 

Shelburne,  Chittenden  Co  ,  June  13. — In¬ 
dications  all  favor  a  bountiful  harvest  ,  though 
of  course,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  ruining 
present,  prospects.  The  grass  crop  cannot 
avoid  being  remarkably  heavy;  haying  will 
commence  earlier  than  usual  this  season. 
Grain  looks  well,  as  do  corn  and  potatoes;  tilt- 
last  two  crops,  however,  were  got  in  rail  hi 
late  in  numerous  cases.  The  apple  crop  will, 
no  doubt,  lie  large,  but  orchards  blossomed 
very  unevenly  this  season,  lu  some  the  trees 
did  not  half  blossom;  in  others,  they  were 
loaded.  This  is  till-  ‘‘bearing  year”  for  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Tent  caterpillars  were  never  more 
numerous.  What  few  small  fruits  there  are 
present  a  fine  appearance,  with  the  exception 
of  currants,  which  appear  to  he  dropping  off 
badly.  More  blitter  is  being  made  iu  tiiis  sec¬ 
tion  than  usual.  W.  U.  R. 

Troy,  Orange  Co  ,  June  12. — The  past  two 
seasons  have  been  wet  and  cold,  and  farmers 
on  clay  soil  are  behind  in  their  Spring  work. 
Others  have  their  crops  all  in  The  prospect 
for  hay  is  good.  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
area  of  hops.  Potatoes  and  corn  about  the 
same  as  usual.  There  will  bo  quite  an  increase 
in  the  area  of  oats  and  hurley  on  account  of 
t  he  grass  winter-killing  a  year  ago  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Butter  is  lmv.  Huy  scarce  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  Potatoes  rather  scarce  aud  worth  60  to 
75  cents  per  bushel  No  potato  bugs  yet.  a.  u. 

Yir«iiiln. 

Bufordyille,  Bedford  Co.,  Juno  10. — With 
us  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  month  of 
April  were  wet  and  cold;  since  May  1,  the 
weather  has  been  very  dry.  Early-sowed 
wheat,  looks  well;  but  how  it  will  fill  aud  ma¬ 
ture  without  rain  remains  to  be  seen.  Late 
wheat  (and  the  larger  portion  of  the  crop 
was  sowed  late)  is  heading  out  with  the  short¬ 
est  heads  I  ever  saw:  therefore  the  yield  will 
be  light.  Harvest  will  commence  between 
June  15  and  2<>.  Corn  was  planted  late  and 
is  coining  up  very  badly  on  account  of  the 
drought;  area  planted  less  than  last  year. 
Winter  oats  badly  killed  out,,  and  Spring  oats 
will  bo  a  failure.  Last  Spring  ill  rough  all 
this  section  the  farmers  got.  a  good  stand  of 
clover; but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  the  crop 
will  he  a  short,  one.  Norye  or  barley  cultivated 
through  this  portion  of  the  State.  Tobacco 
planters  are  watering  their  plant  bads;  pros- 
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pect  good  for  planting  the  crops.  Cattle  and 
hogs  scarce  and  high.  Labor  scarce  and  poor ; 
all  the  best  hands  on  public  woiks.  Fruit 
prospects  good.  Early  fruit  will  be  affected 
by  the  dry  weather.  G.  p.  L. 

Wisconsin. 

Bloomingdale,  June  8. — Corn  is  very  small 
for  this  time  of  year.  Weather  cold  and  wet. 
Grass  looks  fine — will  be  a  good  crop  if  weather 
continues  favorable  until  harvest.  Apple  trees 
on  low  ground  badly  damaged  by  freezing;  no 
fruit  on  low  ground ;  somo  on  high  land  This 
is  a  poor  fruit  country — Winter  too  cold.  J  n. 


(Querist,  . 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
n<l  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 


MAKING  SKIMMED  MILK  CHEESE. 

F.  H.'  A.,  Minnesota  Junction.  Wis. — What 
i  s  the  best  way  to  make  cheese  from  skimmed 
milk  from  a  Cooley  Creamer? 

Ans. — Skim-milk  cheese  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  made  as  follows: — The  milk  is 
warmed  to  80  degrees  by  heating  a  portion  up 
to  100  aud  addiug  it  to  about  three  times  as 
much  of  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  coolers. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  to  let  the  milk 
stand,  as  it  sours  rapidly  iu  warm  air  after 
coming  from  the  cooler,  A  wooden  tub  is  the 
best  for  setting  the  curd  as  it  retains  the  heat 
of  the  milk  and  hastens  the  action  of  the  ren¬ 
net.  The  tub  should  have  a  spigot  at  the 
bottom  with  a  strainer  over  the  hole  inside  to 
let  out  the  whey.  The  temperature  should  uot 
go  over  80,  and  if  a  soft  cheese  is  desired  72 
degrees  would  be  better,  When  the  milk  has 
been  thoroughly  stirred  and  evenly  wanned 
through,  the  rennet  is  well  stirred  into  it. 
This  is  made  by  steeping  the  salted  and  dried 
stomach  of  an  un weaned  calf  in  warm  water 
for  12  hours  previously.  For  100  quarts  of 
milk  at  80  degrees,  half  au  ounce  of  rennet 
steeped  in  a  pint  and  u-half  of  tepid  water  for 
12  horn’s  should  be  sufficient.  The  curd  should 
come  in  about  80  minutes;  when  the  curd 
breaks  as  the  finger  is  drawn  through  it,  it  is 
cut  with  a  long  blade;  a  piece  of  thin,  straight 
hoop  iron  ground  to  an  edge  and  put  in  a  han¬ 
dle  makes  a  good  curd  knife.  The  curd  is  cut 
in  liues  an  inch  apart  both  ways  and  is  left 
for  the  whey  to  separate.  After  standing  20 
or  25  minutes,  some  of  the  whey  is  drawn  off 
and  heated  to  150  or  100  degrees  and  enough 
of  it  poured  over  the  cunl,  which  is  well 
stirred  with  the  hot  whey  to  bring  it  up  to 
100  degrees  or  until  it  is  hot  enough  for  the 
hand  to  bear  comfortably.  The  tub  is  covered 
to  keep  in  the  heat  and  the  curd  left  for  25  or 
80  minutes.  The  whey  is  again  drawn  off 
and  the  curd  broken  up  finely  with  the  hand; 
then  the  hot  whey  is  returned;  the  whole 
stirred  again  and  brought  up  to  the  former 
heat  once  more.  The  curd  should  lie  stirred 
now  and  then  to  prevent  it  adhering  together. 
The  tub  is  then  covered  aud  the  curd  left  until 
it  is  hard  enough  to  squeak  when  bitten  by  the 
teeth.  A  better  test  is  the  hot  iron  tost:  this 
is  to  take  an  iron  rod.  as  a  stove  poker,  and 
make  it  black  hot  and  not  red :  when  the  curd 
touched  to  this  hot  iron  adheres  and  makes 
strings  when  drawn  from  it.  the  curd  Is  cooked 
enough.  The  whey  is  then  drained  off  and 
the  curd  cooled  and  broken  up  line.  Salt  is 
mixed  witli  it  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  for  20 
pounds  of  milk,  or  the  salt  may  lie  added  after¬ 
wards  by  rubbing  it  on  the  cheese.  The  curd 
is  evenly  mixed  and  put  into  the  hoop.  This 
is  a  wooden  ring  of  the  size  the  Chet's®  is  to  bo. 
The  ring  is  lined  with  a  cloth  which  is  folded 
down  over  the  curd.  The  hoop  is  then  put  un¬ 
der  a  press  aud  pressed  for  12  hours.  It  is  then 
taken  out  carefully,  wrapped  in  a  fresh  cloth, 
turned  and  again  put  in  the  press  for  24  hours. 
It  is  then  taken  from  the  hoop,  left  to  dry  for  an 
hour  and  thou  well  greased  with  lard  or  but¬ 
ter  and  put  on  a  shelf  and  turned  and  rubbed 
daily  for  40  or  00  days.  No  bandage  is  re¬ 
quired  for  homo-mude  cheese.  By  using  a  hoop 
perforated  at  the  side®  aud  with  covers  like 
those  of  a  tiox  at  each  end,  the  cheese  may  be 
made  without  pressing,  if  the  curd  is  put  iu 
warm  and  as  soon  as  it  is  drained  from  the 
whey.  The  curd  is  dipped  into  the  hoop,  the 
bottom  cover  l>eing  first  put  on;  the  top  cover 
is  then  put  on.  After  the  curd  has  stood  a 
few  unuutes,  the  hoop  is  reversed  and  the 
curd  falls  to  the  bottom,  aud  by  so  reversing 
it  several  times  after  short  intervals,  the  curd 
soon  becomes  Arm  enough  to  bo  taken  from 
the  hoop.  If  not  salted  before,  it  is  now  rub¬ 
bed  and  turned  daily. 

KGG  PUNCTURES  ON  KAKPHKRRY  AND  GRAPE. 

VINES,  ETC. 

T.  II.  G.,  Tekamah,  Neb.,  sends,  for  name  of 
pest,  specimens  of  raspberry  and  grape-vines 
which  have  been  punctured  by  some  insect 
which  laid  its  eggs  in  the  vines,  and  also  a 
piece  of  apple  twig  injured  by  an  insect. 


ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  raspberry  and  grape-vines  prove  to  be 
infested  by  the  eggs  of  the  well-known  Snowy 
Tree  Cricket — CEcauthusniveus.  Harris.  Upon 
opening  such  infested  canes  the  long,  slender 
eggs  of  the  cricket  will  he  found  lying  dose 
together  iu  an  irregular  longitudinal  row  aud 
diagonally  across  the  pith.  The  punctured 
vines  almost  invariably  die  and  the  injury 
thus  caused  is  sometimes  very  serious.  The 
eggs  hatch  during  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
young  crickets, being  partially  carnivorous, are 
useful  by  preying  upon  plant  lice  aud  eggs  of 
other  insects.  AY  hen  more  developed  they  be¬ 
come,  however,  very  mischievous  by  cutting 
off  during  the  night-time,  the  leaves  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  young  berries  of  grape-vines. 
Cutting  off  and  burning  the  punctured  canes 
during  the  Winter  time  is  tiie  only  remedy 
that  can  be  recommended  for  this  pest.  The 
piece  of  apple  twig  is  punctured  by  a  quite 
different  insect,  viz:  the  Buffalo  Tree-hopper 
(Ceresa  bubalus.  F abr)  belonging  to  the  Order, 
Hemiptera.  These  egg  punctures  consist  of  a 
row,  more  or  less  straight,  of  little  raised  slits 
in  the  bark,  each  slit  leading  to  a  single,  oval, 
dark-colored  egg.  The  injury  done  by  this 
insect  is  seldom  very  serious. 

A  GOOD  HOME-MADE  FILTER. 

N.  J.  B.,  Cacdington ,  0. — What  is  the  form 
of  a  good  lilter  for  filtering  rain  water  for  cook¬ 
ing,  drinking  and  other  household  purposes? 

A  ns. — A  very  simple,  filter.  Fig.  355,  may  be 
made  as  follows:  Take  a  clean  oaken  keg  or 
small  cask;  put  a  false  bottom  in  it  with  an 
opening  covered  by  galvanized  wire  gauze,  or 
a  slate  pierced  with  small  holes,  over  which 
is  laid  a  doubled  fold  of  flannel.  This  space 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  as  much  water 


Fig.  355. 

as  need  be  drawn  nt  any  one  time — four  inches 
in  depth  may  be  sufficient.  Upon  this  lay  three 
inches  in  depth  of  very  cleanly  washed  sand; 
upon  that,  as  much  fine  broken  charcoal  sifted 
and  washed ;  upon  that,  pea  gravel  cleanly 
washed ;  over  this  should  be  placed  some  pieces 
of  slate  or  coarse  gravel  to  prevent  it  from 
being  disturbed.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  how  the  filter  is  arranged.  Stone  jars 
are  made  with  taps  fitted  in  them  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  filtering  layers  may  lie  removed 
and  washed  or  renewed  as  may  tie  reqmred 
WEAKNESS  IN  nORSE’S  LOINS. 

M.  W.  A’.,  White  Plains. — My  horse  is  weak 
iu  the  loins,  he  eats  heartily  and  looks  well, 
but  cannot  guide  his  hind  parts.  I  have  been 
treating  him  for  kidney  complaint  and  think 
lie  is  improving.  I  bled  him.  used  a  liniment 
across  his  loins,  and  cleaned  his  sheath ;  what 
else  should  be  done  ? 

Ans. — Continue  the  same  treatment.  Feed 
bran  mash,  give  no  diuretics,  but  if  necessary 
cooling  laxative  medicine,  as  four  ounces  of 
Glauber  salts  occasionally.  Do  not  work  him 
hard.  The  trouble  may  lie  rheumatism  and 
not  the  kidney  disease,  but  the  treatment  will 
be  judicious  in  either  ease.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  in  the  passage  or  condition  of  the 
urine,  give  one  ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter  in  linseed  gruel. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  GLANDERS. 

A.  C.  IF,,  iJodney,  Miss. — From  oue  of  the 
nostrils  of  my  young  mare  some  matter  has 
been  running  for  several  mouths,  how  should 
she  be  treated? 

Ans. — Examine  the  nostril  closely.  If  there 
are  red  spots,  with  bluish  patches  around  them 
or  raw  ulcerated  sores,  the  disease  is  the  glan¬ 
ders.  Another  indication  is  a  line  of  knots  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  jaws  under  the  throat. 
Glanders  is  incurable,  and  as  it  is  very  con¬ 
tagious  and  fatal  to  man,  a  horse  so  diseased 
should  lie  killed  and  buried  at  one®.  If  there 
is  nothing  of  this  kind,  give  ounce  doses  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  nud  sponge  the  nostrils  with  water  iu 
which  10  drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  mixed, 
SI’INAL  MENINGITIS  IN  A  HOG, 

L,  B.  E.,  Washington  Co. — About  four  weeks 
ago  my  hog  was  taken  sick;  she  was  lying  on 
her  side,  her  head  aud  fore-legs  moving  back¬ 
ward  aud  forward.  She  couldn’t  stand.  She 
could,  and  cuu  eat  very  well,  aud  can  rise  on 


her  fore-feet  and  draw  her  hindquarters  after 
her.  She  is  gaining  in  flesh;  what  aiLs  her? 

Ans. — This  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  its  covering  membranes,  and  is  known 
as  spinal  meningitis.  Apply  turpentine  freely 
along  the  back.  Give  half  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil,  and  then  one  ounce  of  powdered  eascarilla 
bark  daily  in  the  food. 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 

E.  J.  A..  Greensboro,  N.  C. — What  is  the 
best  way  of  preserving  eggs? 

Ans. — There  is  no  better  way  of  preserving 
eggs  than  liming  them.  This  is  done  by  slak¬ 
ing  some  lime  and  adding  water  as  if  to  make 
whitewash.  Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
into  a  vessel  aud  put  the  eggs  in  it.  When 
filled  cover  with  a  piece  of  cotton  closely  upon 
the  eggs  and  put  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  thick 
lime  on  the  cloth;  keep  this  covered  with 
water.  In  a  cool  place,  eggs  may  be  kept  well 
for  several  months  in  this  way, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  H.  A.,  Utica,  Minn. — 1.  One  of  my 
heifers  "came  in"  a  year  ago.  After  milking 
her  six  or  seven  months  she  had  garget  in  one 
teat;  now  she  has  it  in  all  by  spells.  Some¬ 
times  she  milks  all  right,  then  she  will  yield 
hardly  any  milk  from  any  teat.  She  isn’t 
with  calf.  I  have  given  her  four  doses  of 
saltpeter ;  can  she  tie  cured  or  should  she  be 
fattened?  2.  What  should  be  done  for  chickens 
that  are  dying?  They  seem  to  be  troubled  in 
the  throat:  they  open  their  mouths  wide,  are 
loose  in  the  bowels  and  soon  die.  3.  When 
should  young  pigs  be  weaned. 

Ans. — 1.  Saltpeter  is  a  very  improper  med¬ 
icine  to  give  to  any  animal  without  the  best 
of  reasons,  and  then  it  is  very — very — seldom 
required.  Give  the  cow  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  and  bathe  the  udder  with  warm  water 
with  gentle  rubbing  and  kneading.  2.  It  is 
quite  possible  the  fowls  have  been  overfed  and 
suffer  from  indigestion.  Give  them  only  half 
rations  for  awhile  and  plenty  of  green  feed. 
3.  Young  pigs  may  be  weaned  at  four  to  six 
weeks  old.  Give  them  what  milk  can  be 
spared  and  for  the  rest  some  thin  slop  of 
ground  oats,  bran  and  corn  meal,  but  only  a 
little  at  a  time. 

R.  J.  W.  M.,  Cool,  Iowa. — 1.  Must  commu¬ 
nications  for  the  Rural  be  written  only  on 
one  side  of  the  paper?  2.  If  raspberry  suckers 
are  set  out  this  Fall  will  they  bear  next  year? 
3.  Are  Cuthbert  and  Lost  Rabies  identical?  4. 
Is  there  any  variety  of  peach  that  will  thrive 
here  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  distributing  “copy'’  among  the 
compositors  it  has  often  to  be  cut  into  small 
“takes.”  If  there  is  writing  on  both  sides  of 
the  sheet,  this  cannot  be  done  without  mining 
the  “sense”  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Com¬ 
munications  intended  to  be  priuted  should 
therefore  always  be  written  on  only  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Items  so  short  that  cutting  is 
not  desirable,  may,  however,  be  written  on 
both  sides  by  those  who  are  economical  with 
paper.  2.  They  will  not  bear-enough  to  boast 
of.  3.  No.  4.  Stump  the  World  is  the  only 
peach  that  thrives  well  in  Iowa,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

J.  H.  I\.  Caledonia,  Mich. — My  three-weeks, 
old  pigs  were  growing  finely,  when  on  visiting 
them  one  night,  I  found  three  sick.  They 
would  drop  their  bellies  to  the  ground  and 
quickly  spring  up:  sometimes  they  would  fall 
quite  to  the  ground  and  squeal  as  if  in  pain 
for  a  minute,  then  jump  up  and  stand  with 
the  backs  sagged  in.  The  sow — a  large  beast — 
was  fed  three  times  a  day  with  a  pail  of  slops 
— half  sour  milk  and  half  dish-water — with  a 
pint  of  ground  sprouted  wheat  and  four  ears  of 
corn  at  a  feed;  what  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans.— Apply  turpentine  to  the  loins  of  the 
pigs.  Give  them  each  a  small  piece  of  salt¬ 
peter  as  large  as  a  pea  daily  for  a  week. 

“Imptirer,"  Detaioare,  Ohio.,  1,  asks  the 
name  of  a  described  plant  from  our  F.  S.  Dis¬ 
tribution;  2.  the  names  of  some  choice,  dis¬ 
tinct  but  not  very  high-priced  Lilies. 

Ans. — 1.  4\Te  must  request  you  to  send  us 
leaves,  flowers,  or.  better,  both.  There  were  so 
many  kinds  among  the  Rural  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  that  it  is  mere  guess-work  to  name  one 
from  a  description.  2.  Lilium  caudiduin;  L. 
Japouieuui  longiflornm;  L  lancifolium  album 
and  ntbrum;  L.  tigrinuin  flore-pleno;  L.  um- 
bellatiun;  L.  aurntum.  These  will  tie  found 
in  florists’  or  nurserymen's  catalogues  at  from 
25  to  50  cents  each. 

TO  KEEP  WOODCHUCKS  FROM  FRUIT  TREES. 

J.  S.  B..  Nine  Berlin.  N.  Y— Woodchucks 
gnaw  my  young  fruit  trees;  would  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  pitch  tar  injure  the  trees? 

Ans.  —Yes,  the  tar  w  ill  injure  the  trees,  aud 
sometimes  kill  them.  The  best  way  is  to  tie 
about  the  trunk  strip  laths  or  barrel  staves, 
cut  1  *-tj  or  2  feet  long.  These  are  a  perfect 
protect  ion  from  woodchucks,  rabbits,  mice  nud 
borers,  cheap  and  easily  applied.  The  writer 
has  used  them  for  15 years  in  a  large  orchard, 
and  never  lost  a  tree  from  any  of  the  above 
causes,  while  other  orchards  near  him 
been  almost  ruined  by  them. 


L.  N.  T.,  Opel,  Mo. — My  horse  was  calked 
last  Winter  while  moving;  the  place  doesn’t 
seem  to  get  any  better;  and  the  animal  is 
sometimes  lame :  what  is  the  proper  treatment? 

Ans. — The  calk  has  probably  formed  a  sinus 
in  the  foot  in  which  pus  may  be  burrowing. 
The  sore  should  be  examined  and  if  necessary 
probed  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  away  some  of  the  horn  and 
open  the  old  wound.  The  treatment  should  be 
to  cleanse  the  wound  and  inject  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  or  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and 
continue  until  it  lien  Is  from  the  bottom. 

L.  M.  N.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — My  four-year- 
old  mare  hasn’t  eaten  on  an  average,  one  mess 
of  grain  in  two  days  for  the  last  couple  of 
weeks ;  she  has  fallen  off  in  flesh,  has  a  bad- 
smelling  breath  and  breathes  hard  when  at 
work :  what  ails  her? 

Ans. — The  mare  has  been  overfed  and  suf¬ 
fers  from  indigestion  and  foul  stomach.  Give 
a  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  afterwards  an  ounce 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  as  much  pow¬ 
dered  Peruvian  bark  daily  for  a  week.  Feed 
a  bran  mas!  once  a  day  and  no  grain,  and  be 
gin  with  grain  again  very  slowly. 

R.  M.  T.,  Phillippi,  IU.  Fa. — My  three- 
year-old  horse  has  a  red.  angry-locking,  grow¬ 
ing  wart  on  the  inside  of  his  thigh;  the  skin 
has  peeled  off,  and  the  animal  looks  miserable, 
not  having  yet  shed  his  Winter  coat.  What 
should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — The  horse  is  out  of  condition.  Give 
him  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  repeat  in  two 
days  after.  Then  give  an  ounce  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  daily  for  two  weeks.  Apply 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  coppei')  to 
the  wart,  which  is  one  of  the  kind  called  a 
bleeding  wart. 

J.  H.  R.,  Macon  Station,  Ala.— Where  can 
seed  of  Bermuda  Grass  be  obtained  and  at 
what  price? 

Ans. — The  usual  method  of  getting  a  stand 
of  Bermuda  Grass  is  to  cut  up  the  stems  and 
sow  broadcast  and  plow  or  harrow  under.  J. 
M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y., 
sell  the  seed  at  ?2  per  pound.  Two  to  four 
pounds  should  be  sown  to  the  acre. 

R.  J.  B.,  Bremen,  Ohio,  sends  insects  on 
grape-vine  shoots  and  asks  their  name. 

Ans. — No  insects  were  found  with  the  shoots, 
but  from  the  description  and  condition  of  the 
buds  it  is  probably  the  work  of  an  aphis  or 
green  fly,  as  it  is  called.  An  emulsion  of  soap 
aud  a  tahlespoonful  of  kerosene  added  to  two 
gallons  of  water  sprayed  upon  the  taxes,  is  a 
good  remedy. 

G.  IF  D.,  Bii'minghani,  Conn . — The  leaves 
of  my  three-year-old  peach  trees  are  all  curled 
and  twice  the  natural  thickness,  what  is  the 
cause  and  a  remedy? 

Ans. — The  curl  of  the  peach  leaf  is  caused 
by  a  fungus.  The  remedy  is  to  induce  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth  by  manure,  cultivation  and  cut¬ 
ting  back  in  early  Spring. 

T.  B.  H.,  Mooresrille.  Ind  — Only  150  plants 
of  my  Fultzo-Clawson  wheat  survived  from 
050  grains:  from  84  grains  of  Surprise  wheat 
I  have  19  or  20  living  and  looking  well;  on 
what  basis  will  the  premium  awards  be  made? 

Ans. — We  desire  to  know  the  number  of 
grains  planted  and  those  that  survived,  the 
method  of  cultivation,  size  of  plot,  etc. 

.4.  -4.  H.,  Forest  Hill,  Mil. — I  have  my 
Niagara  Grape  seedlings  in  a  box  placed  in  the 
shade;  bad  I  better  plant  them  in  a  protected 
place  whore  thev  can  remain  over  Winter? 

Ans. — Yes.  Be  very  careful  not  to  injure 
the  roots  in  transplanting. 

M.  M.  IF..  Dansvillf ,  Mich. ,  asks  about 
bee  books. 

Ans.— We  have  repeatedly  told  all  about 
bee  books  within  the  last  couple  of  months, 
and  must  refer  our  friend  to  back  numbers. 

G.  IF.  S’.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. — What  are 
good  late  strawberries  to  follow  Downing  and 
Crescent? 

Ans. — Sharpless,  James  Vick.  Manchester 
and  Kentucky. 

H.  C.  F.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  sends  plant 
for  name. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  the  Choke  Cherry — 
Prunus  Virginians. 

“Josh."  Boston.— How  should  chicory  be  ex¬ 
tirpated  from  a  lawn? 

Ans. — Pull  it  out  when  the  ground  is  wet. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Endin' a 
Saturday.  Juno  28: 

\V.  F.  T.-L.  S.  E.-N  B.  P.-T.  F.  P.-E.  W.— E.  A.— 
T.  R.  H.— Q.  A.  M.— “Josh”— H.  H.  W.— H.  M.  S.— A.  L. 
C„  thanks— A.  W.  L.— W.  H.  J..  thanks— M.  W.  H.— 
T  . C.  D.--M.  \V,  H,,  several  of  the  answers  will  be 
made  under  domestic  economy.— A.  G.— J.  H.  S.— 
H.  J.  V.— M.  C  — J.  O.  D.,  thauks— J.  H.— C.  M.  C.-O- 
II.  B  —Mrs.  H.  G.,  leaves  received;  we  cannot  name 
them.  The  dark  one  may  be  Prr.llu—  H.  J.  H.— J.  F.  R 
— J.  A.  O.— R,  S.-E.  A,  H.-T,  T.  l,.-A.  L.  J.-J.  T.— 
R.  S. — A.  G.-J.  H.  S.-J.  A.  C.- J.  W.  S.-L.  E.  F.-C.D 
F.  G.  C  — F.  D.  C.— L.  H.  Pierce,  we  cannot  name  t  e 
seeds  of  enr  Gardtn  1r  it  suit**-  G.  1. 1 .-  A .  I.-  k 
( I 
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From  four  plants  of  the  James  Vick 
strawberry  set  last  August,  we  picked  59 
ripe  berries  June  16.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
prolific  variety,  though  the  quality  is  not 
of  the  best. 


We  beg  to  ask  a  question : — Why  are 
varieties  of  corn  preferred  for  ensilage 
that  produce  large  stalks,  as,  e.  <7., 
Blount's,  rather  than  those  which  produce 
more  leaves  and  smaller  stalks? 


We  gathered  a  quantity  of  rose  bugs, 
placed  them  in  a  tomato  can  and  sprayed 
them  with  an  emulsion  of  soap,  kerosene 
and  water  blown  from  a  bellows.  They 
died  in  15  minutes.  The  same  emulsion 
sprayed  upon  them  while  upon  grape¬ 
vines  in  the  open  air  seemed  to  do  them 
no  harm. 


Dr.  Manly  Miles  submits  to  the  Mass. 
Ex.  Station  his  plan  of  operations  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  out  on  land  at  Houghton 
Farm.  The  Hood  of  last  year  which 
deluged  the  plots,  put  an  end  to  his  ex¬ 
periments.  Dr.  Miles  aims  often,  high 
and  with  a  rare  deliberation ;  but  he 
shoots  rarely. 


The  tomatoes  which  up  to  this  date 
(June  20)  have  come  to  market  have  all 
been  picked  green  to  ripen  later  the  same 
as  bananas  are  picked  green  to  ripen  en 
routs  or  after  they  have  arrived  at  market. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that 
large,  green  tomatoes  will  color  perfectly 
after  Vicing  picked,  though,  of  course,  de¬ 
ficient  in  flavor.  Last  year  we  picked 
many  green  tomatoes  after  the  tirst  light 
frosts  of  Fall,  and  placed  them  in  rooms 
of  the  house.  They  colored  as  well  as  if 
left  on  the  vines,  though  the  color  was  less 
brilliant  and  the  flavor  insipid. 


We  feel  very  much  like  telling  our 
readers  to  beware  of  new  strawberries. 
Buy  them  in  small  quantities.  Very  few 
of  the  later  much-praised  varieties  are  su¬ 
perior  to  the  older  kinds  if  treated  the 
same.  The  Sharpless  cxcells  in  vigor  of 
plant  and  size  of  berry;  the  James 
Vick  in  productiveness;  the  Manchester 
in  productiveness  and  firmness;  the  Mount 
Vernon  in  earliness.  There  is  not  one 
that  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  Charles  Downing,  Boyden  30  and 
many  others  of  the  older  varieties  that 
are  well  known  to  all. 

- -  ♦  » 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  N.  Y 
Suu  makes  a  characteristically  evasive  com¬ 
mentary  upon  our  several  statements  that 
Bermuda  Grass  has  been  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  (it  has  been  raised  for  that 
matter  in  many  other  places)  from  seed, 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  his 
business  to  know  this  and  not  to  wait  for 
Prof.  Thurber  or  Dr.  Gray  to  advise  him 
of  the  important  fact.  True  Bermuda 
Grass  seed  has  been  sold  by  seedsmen  for 
two  years  past,  and  this  Editor  owes  it  to 
the  farmers  who  read  the  widely  cir¬ 
culated  Sun  to  inform  them  of  the  fact, 
and  to  retract  in  full  his  previous  state¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary.  Now,  dear  sir, 
don’t  distress  yourself  about  the  Rural 
Editor's  knowledge  of  botany,  and  waste 
words  on  little-minded  personalities,  but 
do  as  we  bid  you.  There  is  that  little,  bit 
of  justice  that  remains  to  lie  done  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Riley  also. 

- 4-M - 

The  barbed-wire  fence  monopolists  have 
received  another  severe  check  by  the  de¬ 
cision  rendered  the  other  day  by  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  McCrary  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Love  in  the  case  of  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Company  vs  Rhodes 
and  others.  This  case,  known  as  the 
‘Town  case,”  was  tried  last  Winter  at  Keo¬ 
kuk,  and  decision  was  reserved  until  sim¬ 
ilar  motions  involving  the  same  question 
should  lie  passed  upon  by  Judge  Treat  at 
St.  Louis,  as  Judges  McCrary  and  Love 
did  not  desire  to  forestall  the  argument 
or  anticipate  the  judgment  in  the 
other  court.  The  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
cases  was  spoken  of  in  the  Rural  of  June 
16,  and  both  Judges  McCrary  and  Love 
find  Judge  Treat’s  opinion  in  accord  with 


their  own  judgment  as  to  the  invalidity  of 
the  reissues  of  the  Kelly  and  Glidden 
patents.  Monopoly  dies  hard,  however, 
and  is  utterly  reckless  in  its  death  strug¬ 
gles.  Accordingly  we  are  hardly  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  barbed- wire  fence  monop¬ 
oly  which  bus  hitherto  attacked  manu¬ 
facturers  only,  now  threatens  vexatious 
law-suits  against  the  users  of  barbed  fence 
not  manufactured  under  its  license  or  in 
its  •workshops. 


With  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
growing  import  trade  in  eggs  has  sprung 
up  between  this  country  and  Europe.  In 
t  he  last  nine  months  a  couple  of  firms  here 
have  imported  over  200,000  dozen  eggs 
from  Europe,  chiefly  from  France,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  though  some  came 
from  Italy  and  even  from  Turkey.  The 
breakage  is  said  to  be  less  than  among 
eggs  from  the  West,  and  the  prices  a  cent 
or  two  a  dozen  less,  as  the  foreign  article 
is  a  trifle  less  than  the  product  of  Ameri¬ 
can  hens.  In  Summer  our  home-raised 
supply  is  nearly  enough,  but  we  have  to 
go  abroad  for  eggs  in  Winter.  Canada 
has  hitherto  been  our  chief  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  our  importations  thence  in  1882 
amounting  to  12,000,000  dozen,  valued  at. 
$1,500,000.  As  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  keeping  the  eggs  fresh*  dealers  antici¬ 
pate  that  by  and  by  we  shall  get  our  eggs 
from  China,  which  produces  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  United  States  from  its 
surplus.  One  of  our  Consuls  in  Canada 
a  few  months  ago  urged  the  ‘‘protection” 
of  the  American  Hen  by  the  imposition  of 
an  import  duty  on  eggs,  now  on  the  “free 
list.”  Will  this  be  necessary,  oh,  ye  farm¬ 
ers,  and  especially  ye  farmers'  thrifty  wives 
and  daughters? 


The  practice  of  hilling  up  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  is  not  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  but  it  is  worse  than  that.  It  is  both 
robbing  Peter  and  injuring  Paul.  When 
corn  is  a  foot  high,  the  roots  extend  a 
foot;  >.  <?.,  the  plant  is  the  center  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  roots  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Now,  in  order  to  hill  up,  we  take  away 
the  soil  from  these  root  extremities  to 
heap  it  about  the  stems  where  it  is  not 
needed  for  any  purpose  whatever.  When 
the  roots  extend  half-way  or  more  between 
the  hills  or  drills,  it  is  worse.  The  roots 
are  then  in  a  measure  deprived  of 
moisture,  food  and  shelter,  while  many  of 
the  roots  which  the  plant  needs  are  sev¬ 
ered.  This  reasoning,  which  wc  first 
acted  upon  six  years  ago,  has  guided  us 
in  our  method  of  corn  cultivation  ever 
since,  and  we  have  latterly  adopted  it  for 
potatoes,  and  have  yet  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  not  the  better  plan.  Again,  after  six 
years  of  drill  planting,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  us  believe  that  corn  plants 
growing  one  foot  apart  will  not  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  two,  three  or  four  plants 
arc  crowded  together;  and,  finally,  wc  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  “handful  of  phosphate”  in  the 
hill  is  a  “handful  of  phosphate”  thrown 
away,  except  as  it  may.  when  distributed 
by  the  plow  or  harrow,  benefit  future  crops. 


Menhaden,  a  fish  of  the  herring  fam¬ 
ily, is  reported  to  be  extraordinarily  numer¬ 
ous  this  season.  It  makes  its  appearance 
on  our  coasts,  from  the  British  Provinces 
to  New  Jersey,  in  May,  and  departs  in 
November.  Being  rather  oily,  it  is  not 
very  palatable;  but  it  yields  a  valuable 
oil,  used  chiefly  in  leather  dressing  and 
also  in  rope  making  and  painting.  The 
malodorous  scrap,  or  refuse,  after  the  oil 
has  been  extracted  from  the  boiled  fish,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  this 
being  the  chief  basis  of  fish  guano,  etc. 
There  are  some  ?()  factories  in  operation 
along  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  employing  a  large  number  of 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  the  Eastern 
portion  01  Long  Island  being  the  principal 
seat  of  the  industry.  The  fish  swim  in 
countless  numbers  close  to  the  surface  at¬ 
tended  by  sharks,  blue-fish,  gulls  and 
other  predacious  creatures  that  prey  upon 
them.  They  are  caught  in  purse  nets  as 
far  as  30  miles  from  land  and  also  in  shore 
seines  and  other  nets.  Tills  year  vessels 
sailing  along  the  coast,  report  vast  shoals 
of  menhaden  extending  on  every  side  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  the  vessels 
engaged  in  fishing  are  making  extraor¬ 
dinary  catches,  just  as  fast  as  the  fish  can 
be  hauled  in.  A  Congressional  Committee 
was  appointed  last  year  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  menhaden  fishery,  as  it 
was  claimed  r.hat  the  destruction  of  this 
fish  was  so  enormous  along  our  coast,  that 
it  must  soon  cease  to  visit  us  in  any  consid¬ 
erable  numbers,  and  it  was  consequently 
feared  that  the  blue-fish  and  other  food 
fishes  that  feed  upon  it  would  soon  be¬ 
come  scarce  in  our  markets.  Judging 
from  the  enormous  extent  of  the  shoals 
now  on  our  coast,  this  fear  was  unfounded. 


ANTI-OLEOMARGARINE  LEGISLATION 
JUDICIALLY  SUSTAINED 

In  the  Missouri  oleomargarine  case  de¬ 
cided  by  Justice  Miller  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Kansas  City  on 
June  12,  the  facts  were  these: — John  Bros- 
nan,  Jr.,  agent  of  the  Southern  Dairy  Co, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  arrested  for  sell¬ 
ing  oleomargarine,  which  is  a  misdemean¬ 
or  under  a  late  Missouri  statute.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  under  habeas  corpus,  Ex- 
Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  with  other  law¬ 
yers,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  men.  It  was  argued  that  the  statute 
was  illegal,  because  it  prohibits  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  an  article 
which  is  patented  under  the  United 
States  law;  because  it  interferes  with 
inter-State  commerce,  and  nullifies  the 
value  of  certain  legitimate  property. 
The  court  holds  that  the  right  under  [lat¬ 
ent  laws  is  simply  protective  as  against 
competitors;  that  it  secures  to  the  inven¬ 
tor  a  monopoly  of  his  invention,  and 
therefore  the  Missouri  statute  is  not  an¬ 
tagonistic.  It  is  not.  a  restriction  on  com¬ 
merce  between  States,  but  relates  only  to 
traffic  within  the  State.  It  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  value  of  property,  but  simply 
punishes  the  offender  under  the  statute. 
The  Court  therefore  .decided  that  in  this 
case  it  had  no  jurisdiction  and  remanded 
the  petitioner  to  the  State  Court.  The 
Court  acknowledges  the  petitioner's  proof 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  concoction, 
but  says  the  case  can  be  considered  only 
upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  The 
petitioner  claimed  that  the  statute,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  tile  Constitution  of  Missouri  in 
prohibiting  traffic,  in  a  wholesome  and 
useful  article;  the  Court  holds  that  this 
position  appears  sound,  but,  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  question,  it  could  not  be  considered 
in  this  case.  The  anti-Conkling  papers 
are  “poking  fun”  at  the  ex- Senator  for 
bis  high  flights  of  oratory  in  glorifying 
“bullock  and  bog  butter,”  but  the  defeat 
of  his  cause  will  probably  annoy  liirn  more 
than  the  jeers  of  his  foes. 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  GREAT  “CORNER” 
IN  LARD. 

The  country  in  general  and  Chicago  in 
particular  have  experienced  a  sensation 
during  the  week  by  the  collapse,  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  of  the  enormous  “corner”  in  July 
lard,  manipulated  at  Chicago  by  the  “Lord 
of  Lard,”  Peter  McGeoch,  of  the  firm  of 
McGeoeh,  Everinghmn  A  Co.  Peter  Mc¬ 
Geoch  is  a  Scotchman  of  50,  large, vigorous 
and  bold.  Beginning  with  little  or  no  capi¬ 
tal  20  years  ago,  by  energy,  ability  and 
“nerve”  be  has  of  late  years  become  one 
of  the  most  notable  speculators  of  the 
country,  especially  remarkable  for  the  gi¬ 
gantic  “corners"  in  grain  and  provisions 
of  which  he  has  been  the  chief  manager. 
In  these  his  name  has  been  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  those  of  Armour,  Wells,  Plank- 
ington,  Hutchinson,  Fairchild  and  Mitch¬ 
ell,  among  the  largest  speculators  and  cap¬ 
italists  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Early 
iu  April  lie  began  buying  lard  heavily, 
especially  for  delivery  in  June  and  July.  II 
soon  beeaine  an  open  secret  that,  lie  was 
engineering  a  “corner”  in  lard,  which  was 
to  culminate  on  the  last  day  of  July.  As 
he  kept  buying,  the  packinghouses,  head¬ 
ed  by  the  great  English  concern  Fowler 
Brothers,  kept  selling,  buying  hogs  liber¬ 
ally  and  running  their  packing  houses 
night  and  day  to  make  the  lard  to 
sell.  McGeoch  wanted  to  buy  more 
lard  than  could  be  produced,  so  that 
when  the  day  of  settlement  arrived  lie, 
holding  all  the  lard  in  the  market, 
could  wring  large  sums  from  those  who 
had  sold  to  him  what  they  hadn’t  and 
could  not  procure  except  from  him.  Last 
week  he  had  contracts  for  several  hundred 
thousand  tierces  more  than  was  in  store, 
and  his  brokers  were  constantly  buying 
on  his  account.  The  active  demand  and 
good  prices,  however,  stimulated  produc¬ 
tion  so  much  that  lately  it  is  said  lard 
was  produced  at  Chicago  to  the  amount  of 
500,000  pounds  a  day.  Moreover,  the 
stocks  in  Chicago  were  enormously  in¬ 
creased  by  shipments  of  lard  to  that 
market  by  packers  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  recently  the  receipts  it  is  thought 
were  as  large  as  the  home  production.  Tt 
is  believed  that  McGeoeh  had  bought  for 
his  own  firm  and  others  between  500,000 
and  600,000  tierces,  and  still  the  supply 
seemed  inexhaustible,  Fowler  Brothers 
alone  turning  in  of  late  from  1,000  to  2,000 
tierces  a  day  of  “  James  Wright  &  Co.’s  ” 
brand  of  prime  steam  lard.  The  enormous 
production  by  this  firm  led  McGeoch  and 
his  partners  to  investigate  the  manner  in 
which  the  lard  was  made,  and  then  came 
the  sensational  charges  of  adulteration 
spoken  of  on  this  page  in  our  issue  of 
June  9. 

While  besmirching  the  reputation 


of  the  Fowlers,  these  charges  reacted 
on  McGeoch  with  disastrous  effect,  for 
they  brought  lard  into  disrepute  every¬ 
where,  lessened  the  consumption  and 
consequently  depreciated  the  price  of 
a  product  of  which  he  was  far  away  the 
largest  holder.  Moreover,  this  deprecia¬ 
tion  was  the  chief  cause  why  his  bank  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  lard  as  security  for  ad¬ 
vances  on  the  eve  of  the  collapse  of  last 
Saturday.  A  fall  in  price  on  Friday 
afternoon  required  that  McGeoch  should 
put  up  an  additional  $250,000  on  lard  he 
had  bought  lmt  had  not  paid  for.  All 
signs  indicated  a  further  fall  on  Saturday, 
which  would  require  another  $250,000  for 
margins,  and  at  this  crisis  his  bank,  in¬ 
stead  of  advancing  more  money,  told  him 
he  must  “take  up”  his  lard — that  he  must 
pay  the  money  he  had  borrowed  on  it.  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  declared  adulterated  by 
the  borrower  himself  and  was  decidedly 
in  bad  repute  the  world  over.  All  Friday 
night  was  spent  in  trying  to  raise  money. 
Armour  and  other  Chicago  friends  guar¬ 
anteed  $1,000,000,  and  tried  liy  telegraph 
to  induce  Senator  'Mitchell,  the  Milwaukee 
banker,  and  tlie  richest  man  in  the  North¬ 
west,  to  aid  McGeoeh  whom  he  had  for 
20  years  befriended.  It  was  found  that 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  would  be  required 
to  see  the  July  deal  through — to  pay  for 
the  vast  amount  of  lard  that  would  lie  re¬ 
ceived  before  the  last  day  of  July — and 
Mitchell  refused  to  advance  any  of  this  sum. 

Next  day  the  announcement  that 
McGeoch  had  failed  caused  a  panic  in  the 
provision  market.  Over  320,000  tierces 
of  lard,  worth  about  $13,000,000,  were 
sold  nut  for  McGeoeh  in  the  forenoon. 
Within  an  hour  July  lard  tumbled  from 
$10.65  per  100  pounds  to  $9.05,  a  de¬ 
preciation  of  $5  on  every  tierce  of  lard 

and  of  over  $1,200  on  every  250  tierces _ 

the  smallest  speculative  lot  traded  in.  A 
few  days  before  lard  sold  for  $40  a 
tierce;  on  Saturday  it  was  worth  anything 
from  $30  to  $36  a  tierce,  according  to  the 
fluctuations  in  price.  So  intense  was  the 
the  excitement  in  the  Exchange  that 
brokers  within  arms’  length  of  each  other 
were  selling  at  prices  30  cents  per  100 
pounds  apart.  McGeoch ’s  lard  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  much  over  half  what  was  sold. 
Lard  owned  by  countrymen,  by  friends  of 
McGeoch  or  believers  in  his  foresight  or 
luck,  bv  brokers  who  bad  bought  for  him 
and  were  left  in  the  lurch,  was  all  thrown 
on  the  market  in  the  wild  panic.  When 
lard  had  dropped  below  10  cents  a  pound 
Armour,  Hutchinson,  Kent,  and  other 
millionaire  operators  came  to  the  rescue, 
buying  in  everything  offered.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  tide,  July  lard  was 
sold  at  $9.05;  it  closed  on  Friday  night  at 
$11.17&. 

McGeoch  dealt  in  other  hog  products  also 
in  connection  with  his  dealings  in  lard, 
and  as  the  former  tumbled  in  sympathy 
with  the  latter,  he  lost  on  them  also.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  worth  about  $2,- 
000,000  at.  the  opening  of  the  “corner;” 
at  its  close  he  had  lost  all  this,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  about  $1,090,000  in 
debt.  The  total,  direct  and  consequential 
depreciation  in  hogs  and  hog  products 
throughout  the  country,  owing  to  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  lard  “corner,”  is  moderately 
estimated  at  $6,000,000;  a  part  of  which, 
however,  has  already  been  recovered  by 
the  appreciation  of  the  goods  and  the 
healthier  tone  of  the  market. 


BREVITIES. 


The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Ionia,  June 
26th  and  27th. 

How  good  people  may  patronize  horse-rac¬ 
ing  without  seeming  to  do  so— attend  the  “  ag¬ 
ricultural”  fair. 

The  early  potatoes  have  been  cheeked  in 
many  fields  about  the  Rural  grounds  by  dry 
weather — and  a  “check”  at  this  time  means  a 
poor  crop. 

Cultivate  the  corn  not  only  to  mellow  the 
soil  but  also  to  make  it  unnecessary  that  the 
plants  should  share  their  food  with  weeds. 

We  may  still  sow  carrot  seeds  if  the  soil  is 
not  too  dry.  Short- horn  varieties  should  be 
preferred.  Sow  one  pound  and  a-half  to  the 
acre  and  roll  the  drills.  Let  the  drills  be  one 
foot  apart.  Thin  the  plants  to  four  inches 
aparL 

So  great  is  the  fear  of  the  spread  of 
phylloxera  in  Algeria,  that  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Trio'  area 
under  vineyard*  j.s  nearly -10,000  acres,  and  auy 
one  visiting  an  infected  vineyard  must,  before 
leaving,  first,  carefully  dean  his  shoes,  so  that 
not  a  particle  of  soil  shall  he  carried  away; 
secondly,  he  must  thoroughly  brush  his  outer 
pan  neji  t*» ,  and  hat;  and,  third,  anv  imp  lenient 
he  may  have  used  amoug  the  diseased  plants 
must  be  scninulously  cleaned.  By  the  law  of 
March  21, 1883, no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  a  vine¬ 
yard  suspected  of  being  infected  without 
official  permission,  and  all  infected  vineyards 
must  he  inspected  bv  the  mayor  of  eaehcoin- 
nitme  once  a  month.  Every  vine-grower  is 
obliged  to  repor  t  to  the  authorities  the  first 
symptoms  of  phylloxera  among  his  plants.  A 
violation  of  any  of  these  regulations  renders 
the  offender  liuble  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
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SUCCESS  IN  STRAWBERRY  CUL¬ 
TURE- 1ST,  STIMULATION— 
2ND,  RESTRICTION. 


E.  P.  ROE. 

By  this  time  our  strawberry  beds  have  been 
very  generally  set  out.  What  method  of 
culture  will  give  us  the  largest  returns  for  the 
least  outlay  of  time  and  money?  The  system 
advocated  in  the  following  brief  paper  will 
not  apply  to  all  soils  and  climates,  and  it  rare¬ 
ly  happens  that  one  method  of  cultivation 
will  answ-er  under  all  circumstances  or  with 
all  varieties.  In  my  concluding  remarks  I 
will  give  a  few  instances  wherein  modifica¬ 
tions  may  be  advantageous. 

I  will  first  treat  of  stimulation.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  people  usually  plant  double  the 
area  that  they  ought.  In  other  words,  if  the 
fertilizers  and  labor  were  employed  on  half 
the  land  the  net  profit  would  be  larger.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  made  a  very  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  and  inferior  berries  which, 
after  the  expenses  of  picking,  freight  and 
commissions  were  deducted,  brought  him  a 
little  in  debt.  One  crate  of  large,  fine  berries 
would  have  paid  him  better.  Therefore,  I 
urge,  do  not  set  out  more  land  than  can  be 
thoroughly  enriched  and  prepared.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  land  too  rich  for 
•trn wherries;  it  is  not  possible  with  any  tools 
hat  w’G  have  in  use  to  loosen  and  pulverize 
the  ground  too  deeply.  Strawberry  roots  will 
go  down  two  feet  after  plant  food.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  short  crops,  of 
the  berries  runniug  small  after  the  first  pick¬ 
ing,  and  of  their  drying  up  on  the  vines,  is  a 
hard  and  therefore  droughty  soil.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  results  almost  inevitably 
from  shallow  plowing.  Stimulation  consists 
not  only  in  a  large  dressing  of  ruauure,  but, 
even  more,  in  the  deepcuing  ami  extending  of 
the  root  range.  Scarcely  a  plant,  that  is  not 
distinctly  aquatic  requires  so  much  moisture, 
especially  when  the  fruit  is  setting  and  ma¬ 
turing,  as  the  strawberry.  The  marvelous 
crops  and  long-continued  season  of  bearing 
secured  by  irrigation  are  proofsof  this.  A  mo¬ 
mentary  consideration  of  what  the  plant, 
indeed  all  plants,  are  made  of,  how  they  grow', 
will  make  it  clear  that  moisture  is  absolutely 
essential. 

The  vegetable  tissues,  that  is,  the  walls  of 
the  cells  by  which  all  plauts  are  built  up,  are 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxvgen. 
The  carbon  is  obtained  chictly  through  the 
foliage  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  roots  also  probably 
absorb  a  little  of  this  gas  in  the  same  manner 
^as  does  the  foliage,  and  the  rootlets  certainly 
imbibe  much  of  it  dissolved  iu  water.  This 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
carbon  (charcoal)  and  two  parts  of  oxygen, 
and  by  a  w  onderful  process  of  nature  a  living 
plant,  in  its  green  parts,  ch icily  in  its  foliage, 
is  enabled  by  sunlight  to  decompose  this  gas, 
throwing  oif  the  oxygen  and  retaining  the  car¬ 
bon.  How  large  a  constituent  the  latter  is 
any  charcoal-burner  can  tell  11s,  and  as  we 
have  seen  that  although  the  air  furnishes  the 
chief  supply,  not  a  little  comes  to  the  plant 
dissolved  iu  water.  A  fter  allowing  for  the  car¬ 
bon  in  the  vegetable  tissue  of  a  plant  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  material  is  still  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  l<>r,  Where  does  it  come  from?  From 
water  alone.  As  we  have  said,  in  ndditiou  to 
carbon  all  cellular  tissue  is  composed  of  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions  that  they  exist  in  water.  There 
fore,  water  substantially  constitutes  tho  bulk  of 
the  plant.  I  have  seen  a  careful  analysis 
which  stated  that  stra  "  berry  plants  contained 
l’>2.8  per  cent,  and  the  fruit  90  per  cent,  of 
water.  A  strawberry  plant  cannot  keep  its 
supply  after  drawing  it  from  the  soil,  but  is, 
as  we  all  know,  exhaling  it  rapidly  through  its 
stomata  or  breathing  pores,  of  which  -there 
are  myriads  on  every  leaf. 

Having  seen  how  essential  water  is  to  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  plant,  we  next  consider 
what  the  cells  contain,  and  so  come  to  another 
essential  element,  nitrogen,  which  is  brought 
to  the  plant  chiefly  by  ammonia — three  parts 
hydrogen  and  14  parts  nitrogen.  The  plant 
must  have  nitrogen  in  suffleent  quantities  or 
thcre  can  be  no  vigorous  growth  or  maturity. 
All  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances  produce  ammonia,  and  therefore  tho 
great  value  of  barnyard  manure  and  of  green 
crops  turned  under  at  the  proper  stage  of  their 
grow  th,  that  is,  before  they  have  taken  as 
much  nitrogen  from  the  soil  by  the  formation 
of  seed  as  they  ean  give  back  in  their  decay, 
But  how  is  the  plant  to  obtain  its  ammonia 
and  also  its  other  organic  or  earthy  consti¬ 
tuents,  as  potash,  lime,  silica,  etc,  which  are 
contained  within  the  cells  and  arc  essential  to 
the  formation  of  the  fruit#  Only  as  these 
elements  are  dissolved  iu  water  and  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  rootlets.  How,,  then, A can  a 


strawberry  plant  develop  and  mature  a  large 
crop  of  berries  on  a  thin,  hard,  dry  soil? 

The  reader  can  now'  understand  the  words 
of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  "Wilder  when  asked  what 
w  as  the  chief  requirement  of  successful  straw¬ 
berry  culture:  “Iu  the  first  place  the  straw¬ 
berry's  chief  need  is  a  great  deal  of  water.  In 
the  second  place  it  needs  more  water.  In  the 
third  place  I  think  I  would  give  it  a  great  deal 
more  water.”  How  can  it.  be  otherwise  when 
the  great  hu Ik  of  the  plant  and  fruit  is  com¬ 
posed  of  water,  aud  from  the  large  extent  of 
foliage  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  leaf, 
exhalation  must  be  very  rapid?  Water  is  lit¬ 
erally  pouring  through  the  plant,  in  at  the 
rootlets,  up  through  the  cellular  tissue  and  out 
through  the  breathing  pores  in  a  fine,  invisible 
vapor.  Next  to  irrigation,  which  is  often  im¬ 
possible  and  in  most  instances  expensive,  fer¬ 
tility  and  deep  culture  are  the  best  means  of 
keeping  land  moist;  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  even  here  at  the  East  when  the 
largest  success  will  he  secured  by  irrigation. 

The  above  views  do  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  militate  agains  drainage  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Sour,  stagnant  water,  even  though  it 
stands  below  the  surface,  is  as  fatal  to  straw¬ 
berries  as  to  other  fruits.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  wet,  soggy  land  and  moist 
land  as  betweeu  sour,  heavy  bread  and  the 
light,  fresh  loaf.  By  stimulation,  therefore. 
I  mean  an  abundance  of  the  materials  which 
the  strawberry  plant  needs  to  develop  its  ow  n 
peculiar  life  and  vigor,  and  a  condition  of  soil 
which  will  enable  it  to  avail  itself  of  these  ma¬ 
terials.  These  elements  are  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  of  ammonia-producing  or  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manures,  wood  ashes  or  potash  and  well- 
slaked,  finely-pulverized  lime  in  moderate 
quantities  on  low  lands  abounding  in  organic 
matter,  leaf  mold,  indeed  any  good,  strong 
fertilizer  that  can  be  obtained.  The  essential 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  that  it 
should  be  deep  and  mellow. 

Barnyard  and  stable  manures  cause  the 
plants  to  run  too  much  to  vine,  is  an  objection 
made  by  some  against  their  use.  “Too  much 
nitrogen  is  given.”  This  is  scarcely  possible 
under  a  proper  system  of  restriction ,  and  it  is 
a  proper  method  of  restriction  that,  next  to 
moisture,  is  certain  to  give  the  largest  returns 
I  think  that  the  experience  of  every  reader  will 
enable  me  to  demonstrate  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
A  strawberry  plant  has  been  set.  out  under  the 
conditions  t  hat  have  been  described.  The  first 
effort  a  plant  makes  is  to  propagate  itself,  and 
it  will  throw  out  runners  when  it  is  too  young 
and  immature  to  produce  fruit.  This  fact  can 
often  be  observed  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  where 
the  last  runners  took  root  the  previous  Fall. 
Of  course,  hardness  and  poverty  of  soil  tend 
to  immediate  fruitfulness,  just  as  stunted  apple 
trees  will  blossom  and  bear  profusely:  but 
what  are  tho  apples  worth?  A  strawberry 
plant  with  a  rich,  moist  soil  back  of  it  does  tend 
“to  run  to  vine”— that  is  the  first  law  of  its 
being  on  all  soils.  But  suppose  you  restrict  it 
— cut  the  runners  off— what  must  follow?  It 
can't  stop  growing:  indeed  this  restriction 
seems  to  double  its  vigor.  That  it  can  expend 
its  vigor  in  useless  leaves  is  impossible,  for  the 
foliage  is  the  plant's  digesting  organ,  and  the 
more  it  digests  the  more  vigor  and  power  it 
acquires.  Since  it  can’t  run,  it  must  do  some¬ 
thing  with  all  of  its  accumulating  force,  aud 
what  can  it  do  but  develop  fruit  bvds  iu  the 

arge.  bushy  stool  which  is  rapidly  form 
under  this  system  of  restriction  which  only 
curtails  the  growth  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  small  plants?  In  other  words,  all  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  vitality  which  would  go  to  produce 
these  are  thrown  into  fruit.  Fruit  is  the 
only  outlet,  aud  the  rich,  moist,  mellow 
soil  dean&uds  a  large  outlet;  therefore  you  see 
cure  large,  elegant  berries,  oue  crate  of  w  hich 
is  often  more  profitable  than  a  dozen  of  in¬ 
ferior,  dried-up  specimens. 

Consider  the  further  advantages:  Say  that 
you  set  your  plants  for  field  culture  iu  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
iu  the  row,  and  permit  no  runners.  One  small 
boy  with  a  sharp  knife  can  keep  acres  free 
from  these  throughout  the  running  season.  It 
does  not  begin  to  cause  the  labor  and  back- 
aching  work  of  weeding.  Tho  rest  of  the 
labor  can  bo  almost  wholly  performed  by  the 
horse  cultivator  and  the  hoe.  The  ground 
can  lx*  kept  clean,  mellow,  and  therefore  moist. 
The  narrow  continuous  line  of  plants  can 
easily  be  mulched  as  they  1  egin  to  blossom 
aud  the  fruit,  thus  preserved  from  grit  aud 
saud;  the  plants  can  more  readily  be  given, 
their  w  inter  covering,  aud  will  require  but 
half  the  material  that  must  to  used  to  protect 
wide,  matted  rows.  Under  this  system  the 
berries  all  average  large  and  do  not  taper  off 
to  the  size  of  peas  after  a  few  hot,  dry  days* 
The  same  plants  of  many  varieties  can  be  kept 
in  bearing  without  renewal  from  four 
to  six  years,  aud  few  realize  the  enor¬ 
mous  size  which  these  restricted  plauts  will 
attain  under  geuerous  treatment.  I  have 
had  Bidw'ell  plants  which,  when  but  two  years 
old,  eoidd  uot  be  covered  by  a  half-bushe1 


measure.  No  ground  is  lost,  I  assure  you,  for 
the  plants,  although  the  rows  are  three  feet 
apart,  will  soon  touch  each  other. 

There  are  some  varieties  that  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  system  of  restriction,  and 
prominent  among  them  is  the  Bidwell.  The 
Sharpless,  Dow'ning,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Seneca  Queen  and  Duchess  all  respond  mag¬ 
nificently  te>  it.  I  have  so  developed  the  Cham¬ 
pion  (Windsor  Chief)  by  simply  clipping  its 
runners  that  neither  the  plant  nor  fruit  was 
recognized.  Under  this  treatment  those  fine 
old  foreign  varieties,  the  Jucunda  and 
Triomphe  de  Gaud,  are  superb,  and  the  Seth 
Boyden,  that  is  a  shy  bearer  in  thin  poor  soils 
in  matted  rows,  produces  berries  that  will  en¬ 
dure  long  carriage  and  bring  30  and  40  cents 
per  quart  in  the  New  York  market. 

And  here  let  roe  remark  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  give  up  these  fine  old  varieties 
because  they  cannot  be  grown  to  advantage 
on  the  light,  sandy  soils  of  many  of  the  South¬ 
ern  nurseries.  The  same  fact  is  true  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  Because  the  Jucunda  and  Triomphe 
Strawberries  and  the  unrivaled  foreign  rasp¬ 
berries  cannot  be  grown  in  some  parts  of  New 
Jersey  is  no  reason  why  we  at  the  North  and 
East,  who  have  heavier  soils,  should  discard 
them.  Under  the  system  that  I  have  described 
the  very  best  strawberries  can  be  raised  at  the 
North,  and  not  merely  those  that  will  grow 
in  Southern  sand,  and  all  varieties  are  im¬ 
proved  almost  beyond  recognition.  If  I  had 
to  deal  with  a  light  soil  under  a  southern  sun 
I  would  modify  the  system  as  follows:  I  would 
furrow  my  land  with  a  corn  plow,  half  fill  the 
furrow  with  well-rotted  compost,  run  the 
plow  lightly  through  this  again  to  mix  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil,  then  level  and  set  my 
plants  right  over  the  manure,  permitting 
them  to  form  a  bushy,  continuous  line,  but 
nothing  more.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  would  get 
more  profit  from  one  acre  thus  treated  than 
from  a  dozen  of  the  meager,  yellow,  stunted 
beds  that  I  have  seen.  I  know  that  some  va¬ 
rieties  are  not  adapted  to  this  system,  and  I 
fear  that  the  Manchester  is  one  of  them,  for 
while  it  promises  well  with  me,  it  has  exhibit¬ 
ed  one  marked  peculiarity — the  original  plants 
seem  almost  to  die  out  in  one  year.  There 
seems  to  be  scarcely  anything  left  of  those  I 
set  out  last  Spring.  They  made  vigorous  run¬ 
nel's  which  are  now  well  loaded  with  blossoms, 
but  the  plants  from  which  they  sprang  have 
almost  disappeared.  Bidwell  and  Sharpless 
plants,  on  the  contrary,  which  for  three  or 
four  years  have  been  allowed  to  throw  out  all 
the  runnere  they  would,  are  again  green  and 
vigorous  this  Spring.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Manchester  will  require  resetting 
every  year.  I  am  trying  the  experiment  of 
permitting  no  runners  on  some  of  them  this 
year,  but  doubt  whether  its  short-lived  ten¬ 
dency  can  be  eradicated.  It  may  prove  so 
good  as  to  well  repay  frequent  renewals.  I  do 
uot  think  the  J ersey  Queen  will  ever  be  found 
productive  except  under  the  system  I  have 
described.  I  have  a  bed  of  G4  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side  on  the  same  Kind  of  soil  and 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  on  which 
I  shall  permit  no  runners.  The  new  and 
vaunted  kinds  will  here  have  to  show  what 
they  can  do  alongside  of  the  old  standards, 
aud  I  doubt  if  many  of  them  can  stand  the 
test.  The  best  soil  for  strawberries  is  a  rich, 
moist,  well-drained  loam,  and  a  heavy  clay 
is  better  than  sand  or  gravel. 

Coni  wall-on  Hudson. 
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A  Few  Interesting  Points  From  an  Old 
But  Recently  Opened  Country.  The 
Advantages  ok  Southern  Mis¬ 
souri.  of  Howell  County, 
and  its  County  Seat, 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  great  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Missouri,  although  it  has  been  more 
or  less  settled  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
been  but  little  known.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  this  locality  has  been  penetrated 
by  the  “  iron  giant,”  aud  now  that  great  road 
known  as  the  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  and  Gulf, 
is  ready  to  briug  to  the  region  additional 
workers,  and  to  convey  to  market  t  ho  products 
of  their  labor.  Howell  County  is  one  of  the 
southerly  tier  of  the  State,  located  about  the 
center,  and  having  an  area  of  over  500, 0(H) 
acres.  Over  this  area  170,005  acres  were  as¬ 
sessed — 110,000  acres  of  agricultural  college  and 
railroad  land.aud  125,000  acres  arestillopeu  for 
government  entry  under  the  Homestead,  Pre¬ 
emption  aud  Timber-culture  Acts.  The  county 
is  located  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Ozark 
Range;  is  rolling,  and  slopes  gently  to  the 
south.  It  presents  much  diversity  of  surface, 
although,  it  is  claimed,  there  is  a  very  small 
quantity  of  waste  land.  If  is  penetrated  by 


the  forks  of  Spring  River,  Paint  River,  severa  1 
creeks,  and  is  further  watered  by  a  number  of 
pure  and  constant  springs.  In  some  places 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  some  of  the  springs  disappear,  to 
seek  an  outlet  in  the  Mammoth  Spring  just 
to  the  south  in  Arkansas.  The  soil  is  appar¬ 
ently  inexhaustible,  being  of  a  dark  red  loam, 
very  rich  and  productive.  In  many  places  it 
is  covered  with  loose  rocks,  but  in  a  few  local¬ 
ities,  in  the  county,  we  found  it  underlaid  with 
solid  rock.  At  some  bluffy  points  there  are 
rock  croppings,  covered  with  a  light  Black 
Jack  soil  of  very  little  use.  There  is  a  very 
superior  quality  of  brick  clay,  found  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  natural  grasses 'only  grow  in  the 
valleys,  but  the  cultivated  grasses  luxuriate 
and  thrive  in  all  parts.  Wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  oats  constitute  the  principal 
products.  As  a  whole,  Howell  County  is  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  timber,  and  no  county'  in 
the  State  has  more  extensive  pine  forests.  The 
quality  is  a  fine  yellow  pine,  of  good  propor¬ 
tions  for  lumber.  There  are  many  saw-mills 
scattered  throughout  the  pine  region.  The  other 
varieties  of  wood  are :  White,  Red,  Post,  and 
Jack  Oak,  Hickory,  Black  Walnut,  Elder,  Red 
Elm,  Dogwood,  etc.  Stock  does  unusually 
well  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  natural 
pasturage  and  mild  Winters:  cattle  and  hogs 
are  raised  largely — principally  hogs. 

There  are  mineral  deposits  of  iron  and  lead, 
of  which  fine  specimens  have  been  obtained 
but  as  yet  no  mines  are  being  worked.  The 
climate  is  simply  magnificent.;  the  Winters  are 
usually  short,  and  very  mild,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  (March  3rd)  Spring  plowing  had 
already  begun.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
wealth  which  Howell  County  can  boast  of.  is 
the  unequaled  fruit — peaches,  apples,  apri¬ 
cots,  figs,  and  every  variety  of  small  fruit.  It 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  counties  for  fruit 
raising  in  the  United  States.  One  horticul¬ 
turist  has  originated  14  different  varieties  of 
peaches,  which  ripen  from  June  4th  to  Nov. 
15th.  He  has  an  orchard  of  about  1,000  trees, 
and  expects  to  set  out  from  two  to  three 
thousands  more.  The  Crawford  does  remark¬ 
ably  well,  while  the  General  Custer,  and 
Clingstone  average  eight  to  ten  ounces  each. 
Apples  are  principally  of  the  Winesap. 
Rawle's  Genet,  Ben  Davis,  White  Winter  Pearl 
main,  and  Vandeveer  varieties,  although  every 
variety  which  has  been  tried,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated.  Vineyards  do  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  the  grapes  making  the  finest, 
heavy-bodied  wine.  A  gentleman  resident, 
from  Hungary,  one  of  the  greatest  wine-grow¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  world,  infonned  us  that  he 
considered  the  wine  produced  from  grapes 
raised  in  Howell  County,  heavier  in  body  and 
fully  equal  in  quality  to  any  of  Hungarian 
manufacture  that  it  had  ever  been  his  good 
fortune  to  sample.  The  side  hills  afford  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  large 
vineyards. 

There  is  but  a  small  county  indebtedness  in 
Howell  County,  and  consequently  low  taxa¬ 
tion.  One-fifth  of  the  county  is  still  open  to 
Government  eutry,  and  there  are  many  choice 
tracts  yet  to  be  obtained,  iu  the  valleys,  and 
much  fine  land  upon  the  hills,  for  grazing,  or 
horticultural  purposes.  Wild  lands  are  selling 
at  from  two  to  ten  dollars,  and  improved 
farms,  from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion  and  improvements. 

WEST  PLAINS, 

the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about 
1,500,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance 
and  wealth.  It  is  located  on  the  Springfield 
and  Memphis  Railroad,  an  extension  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  aud  Gulf,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  built  to  this  point  ere  long. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  city  is  destined 
to  be  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
largest,  in  Southern  Missouri.  The  West 
Plains  Seminar)',  graded  iu  four  departments, 
affords  meaus  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
while  the  schools  are  well  organized  through¬ 
out  the  county.  There  are  two  church 
edifices,  and  four  organizations,  with  another 
church  to  Vie  built  this  Summer.  There  are 
societies  of  A  F.  aud  A.  M.,  I.  O.  O.  F..  A.  O. 
U.  W.  and  I.  O.  G.  T.,  all  having  good  mem¬ 
bership.  The  West  Plaius  Journal  is  an  un¬ 
usually  excellent  newspaper,  being  printed  en¬ 
tirely  at  home.  It  is  aolv  supplemented  in  its 
good  work  by  the  West  Plains  Gazette,  and  the 
advertising  patronage  of  these  two  papers  be^ 
speaks  the  activity  of  the  residents.  Business 
lots  vary  iu  price  from  $160  to  $500;  residence 
lots,  from  $50  to  #150.  The  size  of  the  lots 
'ary.  A  new  hotel  will  be  built  this 
Spring  or  Summer,  and  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000  have  been  voted  for  a  new 
court  house.  The  number  of  new  stores 
(several  of  brick)  and  dwelling-houses  now 
being  erected,  gives  an  index  of  the  pmsperitv 
snd  rapid  development  of  this  little  city. 
Merchandise  sales  for  the  last  year  were  over 
#450,000.  Thirty  mails  are  received  weekly  at 
the  post-ottiee,  and  the  inonev  orders  sold 
amount  to  *2.721  a  week,  or  about  #141.000  per 
year.  There  is  a  good  steam  mill  having  a  86 
horse-power  engine  aud  three  runs  of  stone, 
doing  a  merchant  aud  exchange  business. 
The  needs  of  the  city  are  a  bank,  hotel,  mer¬ 
chant  tailor,  machinist,  etc.,  aud  any  addition 
to  the  population,  of  men  of  activity,  or  en¬ 
terprise,  w  ill  be  gladly  welcomed  and  receive 
cordial  co-operation  and  encouragement. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


HOW  TO  SPEND  THE  EVENINGS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


One  of  the  subjects  suggested  in  the  wo¬ 
man’s  department  seems  to  touch  so  closely 
all  country  homes  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  my  mite  toward  giving  hints  to  others 
from  my  own  experience,  as  to  spending  the 
“evenings.”  Though  Winter  was  not  men. 
tioned.  I  suppose  it.  is  at  this  season  that  any 
thought  is  required  as  to  passing  the  time,  for 
in  the  long,  long  hnmmT  evenings  bedtime, 
comes  all  too  soon  in  our  own  household.  But, 
of  all  the  dreary  times  I  think  November  is 
the  dreariest!  The  days  are  so  short,  one  is 
hardly  ready  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Christmas 
preparations,  and  the  Autumn  days  have 
closed  in  with  cold,  dark  nights,  often  success¬ 
fully  followed  by  rain,  rain,  dashing  on  the 
windows,  the  wind  howls  in  the  chimney,  and 
we  are  faiu  to  turn  our  attention  to  something 
that  will  divert  the  mind.  Our  ow  n  family  is 
no  criterion  to  go  by,  as  among  so  many,  with 
elder  sisters  to  help  it  is  more  favored  at  the 
present  time  than  in  the  past.  I  w  ill  however 
give  the  Winter  routine.  Sunday  evening,  an 
hour  or  two  is  given  to  singing  and  Bible  les¬ 
sons.  Monday,  drawing  one  hour  with  the 
eldest  sister,  afterward  an  hour  to  the  pastime 
of  painting  or  coloring  pictures,  Tuesday t 
French  class  with  papa,  and  w  riting  compo¬ 
sitions.  Wednesday  singing  class,  w  ith  sister, 
and  lessons  in  music.  Thursday,  Geography 
with  papa,  one  country  at  a  time,  visiting  it 
and  talking  about,  learning  all  bearing  on  it, 
particularly.  Friday,  “Club  night”  so  called 
in  which  w  e  all  take  part.  The  “Medley  Club” 
lias  been  established  over  ten  years  in  our 
household,  and  each  member  learns  a  piece  to 
recite,  and  keeps  it  a  secret.  A  programme  is 
made  out  and  given  to  the  president  who  is 
duly  elected  every  month.  He  or  she  reads  off 
the  author’s  name  instead  of  the  members. 
For  instance,  if  you  learn  a  poem  by  Tennyson, 
the  president  will  call  out,  “  Mr.  Tennyson,’’ 
and  the  member  rises,  and  with  a  bow  pre¬ 
faces  his  poem,  with,  “Mr.  President,  Ladies, 
aud  Gentlemen,”  We  think  this  good  training 
for  all  the  children.  At  the  same  time  the 
compositions,  w  ritten  through  the  week  are 
read  in  the  form  of  a  paper  called,  “  The 
Home  Circle,”  each  member  taking  turns  iu 
editing,  and  often  very  spicy  critical  editorials 
are  wTitteii  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Saturdays  is  newspaper  evening,  when  the 
papers  are  to  be  particularly  looked  over  be- 
before  laying  aside  in  the  old  pile.  I 
think  a  weekly  club  is  of  great  advantage  in  a 
family.  But  1  look  back  on  the  time  when 
the  children  were  small,  and  yet  wanted  to  sit 
up  and  enjoy'  the  light  and  warmth  of  those 
Winter  evenings.  I  think  that  music  stands 
first  iu  the  way'  of  enjoyment,  for  if  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  can  play,  and  the  children 
have  fair  voices  it.  is  a  source  of  improvement 
as  well  as  amusement.  Taking  turns  reading 
some  very  interesting  book  is  also  pleasant — 
but  it  must  be  entertaining,  or  will  become 
tedious.  1  remember  once  trying  to  read 
“The  Old  Bed  Sandstone”  to  the  children  and 
almost  quenched  their  dawning  interest,  in 
Geology  by  an  overdose,  of  what  they  could 
not  understand.  And  for  grown-up  people 
who  read  let  me  advise  that  care  l>e  taken  of 
the  eyes,  always  reading  with  the  light  shin¬ 
ing  over  the  shoulder  from  behind,  if  you 
wish  to  preserve  the  sight.  This  is  necessary 
too  for  children  who  in  l  eading  aud  writing 
arc  generally  anxious  to  have  the  light  in 
front,  and  dose  to  their  faces.  I  alw  ays  pity 
children  set  down  at  night  to  do  long  si  mis, 
when  they  are  sleepy  and  tired,  as  mueh  as  I 
do  the  mothers  wdio  stitch  with  worn-out.  eyes, 
the  extra  braid  on  frock  or  coat.  The  study 
of  natural  history  is  very  fascinating,  not  only 
for  young  people,  but  for  any  one  who  takes 
au  interest  in  the  wonders  of  science,  and  col¬ 
lections  of  shells  or  ferns,  mosses,  flowers,  min¬ 
erals  or  insects,  that  are  secured  in  Summer, 
can  be  studied  out  in  Winter  and  prove  in¬ 
structive.  I  remember  once  having  two  toy 
books  that  contained  the  history  of  English 
kings  aud  queens — with  questions  and  answers. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  became  torn  aud  failed 
to  please  the  children.  I  put  it  away  for  a 
year,  then  cut  out.  all  the  gay  pictures,  and  the 
questions  and  answers,  put  them  in  a  box 
pnnted  “History  Muddle”  on  the  lid,  and 
show'ed  them  how  to  make  a  game  of  it,  ana  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  bought  In  the  shops 
that  ever  had  the  same  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment. 

And  if  1  had  a  family  all  boys,  1  would  make 
stocking  darning,  (that  inevitable  evening 
pastime  of  nmnymothers)  a  part  of  the  routine 
w  hich  would  lie  useful  to  them  when  far  from 
mother’s  needle.  Each  boy  should  darn  one 
hole — only  one,  and  a  small  reward  for  the 
Lest  work  would  make  it  as  mueh  a  privilege 
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as  Tom  Sawyer’s  fence  that  all  the  boys  w  anted 
to  whitewash,  w  hen  they  imagined  he  didn’t 
mean  to  let,  them.  I  know  that  winter  even¬ 
ings  are  often  very  dreary,  if  one  is  not  an  ar¬ 
tist  or  a  musician  or  a  scientist,  or  bound  up 
in  the  spring  sewing.  There  are  perhaps  no 
lectures  or  concerts,  or  socials,  all  is  quiet  and 
monotonous.  But  get  books,  go  without 
many  other  things  but  have  the  current  liter¬ 
ature,  the  words  of  the  best  men  of  our  day. 
Ask  husband  or  son  or  daughter  to  read  to 
you,  get,  acquainted  with  the  authors,  learn 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  articles  together, 
and  with  an  extra  lamp  and  perhaps  a  little 
fruit  on  the  table  to  eat  when  the  voice  gets  dry 
and  husky,  you  w  ill  find  the  winter  evenings 
pass  quickly  enough. 

And  I  believe  in  little  social  gatherings  too, 
not  the  kind  that  gather  all  together  in  one 
night  and  “  have  it  over  with,”  as  return  for 
hospitality  received,  for  these  are  sure  to  fail, 
but  a  few'  that  oue  knows  are  congenial,  and 
that  will  not  overcrowd  us.  This  foster 
friendliness  among  neighbors,  and  if  rightly 
managed  need  not  be  much  trouble  or  expense. 
I  do  not  like  to  assert  that  farmers  are  not  as 
a  cluss,  social,  but  I  think  much  might  be  done 
in  every  village,  by  a  more  united  act.iou  to 
make  things  pleasant  iu  each  home  and  fire¬ 
side.  The  youth  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  not  content  to  follow  the  plow  all 
Summer  and  sleep  by  the  fireside  through  the 
Winter  evenings,  and  always  w'hen  I  have 
laughed  over  Low  ell’s  poem  of  the  ‘  Courtin’’ 
1  have  in  my  heart  pitied  “Huldy,”  who  sat 
“pann  apples”  w  hile  her  “ma”  was  “sprinklin 
elo’es  agin  tomorror’s  ironin." 

I  have  no  doubt  the  kitchen  was  a  very 
pleasant,  place  though  there  was  “  half  a  cord 
o’  wood  ”  in  the  fireplace  and  the  “  croo knocks 
hung  ”  in  the  chimney.  But  I  am  sure  Zekcl 
if  he  loved  her  must  have  pitied  her  too, 
when  that  fine  moonlight  night  he  “crep  up 
unbeknown, 

An  peeped  iu  thru  the  winder 
An  there  sat  Huldy  all  alone 

With  no  one  uigh  to  hinder.” 

Let  us  hope  that  for  the  rest  of  her  days  she 
did  not  spend  her  evenings  in  apple  “parin’*  or 
follow  the  footsteps  of  her  “Mu”  and  sprinkle 
clothes  so  late.  Give  up  the  evenings  for  im¬ 
provement  and  recreation.  Let  young  aud 
old  enter  into  the  spirit  of  making  the  most  of 
the  time  spent  around  a  happy  fireside  and 
there  will  be  no  cause  to  regret,  it,  for  the 
work  will  go  on  more  bravely  from  “sun  to 
sun,”  and  the  memory  will  live  long  in  after 
years,  when  the  life  paths  diverge. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 


I  thought  perhaps  a  brief  account  of  oue 
of  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  cere¬ 
monies  ever  witnessed  would  lie  of  interest  to 
the  lady  readers  of  the  Rural;  so  I  have 
written  the  following  condensed  description 
of  the  Coronation  at  Moscow,  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  expectations  of  many,  took  place 
successfully  on  Sunday,  May  27th.  It  was 
accompanied  with  all  the  splendors  Russia  has 
at,  her  command,  w  hose  sources  are  almost  un¬ 
limited.  Americans  can  have  but  little  idea 
of  tbLs  magnificence,  because  much  of  it  is  the 
accumulation  of  centuries. 

I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  we  are  apt  to  lay  aside  the  little  of  ancient 
jewelry  or  silver  we  may  come  into  possession 
of  liecause  it  is  ancient,  and  would  be  con¬ 
spicuous,  We  must  have  the  stones  reset,  aud 
the  sdver,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  purer 
and  better  than  is  bought  to-day,  melted  and 
made  into  such  articles  as  are  at  present  in 
style.  8o  there  is  small  chance  of  Americans 
ever  looking  upon  jewels,  silver,  or  embroid¬ 
ery,  that  can  count  their  birthday’s  by  the 
hundreds. 

The  coronation  occurred  iu  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption,  and  the  preparation  for  it  was 
made  on  Saturday  evening  by  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  attending  Divine  service  in  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  At  half-past  eight,  on 
Sunday  morning  all  the  court  dignitaries,  and 
others  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  cere, 
monies,  were  in  the  places  assigned  to  them  in 
the  Cathedral.  At  ni.iu  all  the  bells  in  Mos¬ 
cow  rang  out,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stair¬ 
case  appeared  the  master  of  ceremonies  dressed 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  others  iu  black  and 
gold,  followed  by  gentlemen  of  the  Court  of 
various  rank,  together  with  t  he  Court  officials; 
the  Grand  Duchesses  of  the  realm,  foreign 
officials  in  full  uniform,  each  having  a  lady 
leaning  on  his  arm,  After  a  pause  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  air  was  rent  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  cheering,  the  roll  of  drums,  aud  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  multitudinous  bells. 
Then  entered  the  great  peers  of  State,  bearing 
the  Imperial  insignia,  regalias  and  coronation 
robe,  which  they  deposited  on  richly  worked 
cushions  upon  t  lie  throne  platform.  Also  the 
superb  canopy  of  gold,  surmounted  by  ostrich 
plumes  of  the  Imperial  colors,  white,  black 
and  yellow’,  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Their  Majesties  then  arrived  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  door,  and  on  reaching  the  altar  where 


they  kissed  the  sacred  images  and  received  the 
Holy  water,  stood  with  their  backs  to  the 
throne.  The  Emperor  wearing  the  dark  green 
and  gold  embroidered  uniform  of  a  general, 
with  high  riding  boots,  the  chain  of  St.  An¬ 
drew  sparkling  on  his  breast. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod  then  ap¬ 
proached  the  illustrious  pair  and  required  the 
Emperor  to  read  aloud  the  Orthodox  Creed. 
After  this,  was  put  on  the  gorgeous  Iiujxjrial 
mantle  which  was  presented  to  him  on  two 
elegant  cushions;  it  was  made  of  cloth  of  gold 
bordered  with  ermine.  He  then  received  his 
crown,  which  he  himself  placed  on  his  head, 
took  his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
globe  of  empire  in  his  left,  seated  •himself  on 
his  throne,  leaving  the  Empress  standing. 

After  remaining  a  few  minutes  motionless, 
he  laid  aside  his  sceptre  aud  globe,  com¬ 
manded  the  Empress  to  approach ;  which  she 
did  aud  knelt,  before  her  consort,  on  a  cushion 
of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  Czar  then  removed  his  crown  from  his 
head,  touched  the  forehead  of  the  Empress 
with  the  diadem,  aud  replaced  it  On  his  head. 
Then  her  own  crown  was  presented  to  the 
Czar  by'  the  dignitary  who  had  been  carrying 
it,  and  he  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  the  four  ladies  of  honor  coming  forward 
to  fix  it  securely.  The  robe  of  the  Empress 
was  in  cloth  of  silver  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  worked  by  hand.  The  lengt  h  of  train  was 
six  yards  from  the  waist,  aud  its  weight  (58 
pounds.  Over  this  during  the  ceremony,  the 
Empress  was  arrayed  iu  a  mantle  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  Emperor.  It.  was  of  purple 
velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  on  the  centre  of 
the  back  was  embroidered  the  Imperial  eagle. 
She  was  then  invested  by  the  Czar  with  the 
Imperial  Mantle  and  the  Collar  of  St,  Andrew, 
w'lnch  was  also  adjusted  by  the  maids  of 
honor.  After  which  she  rose,  and  both  re¬ 
seated  themselves  on  their  thrones. 

The  Archdeact  >n  then  recited  the  styles  aud 
titles  of  the  Czar,  and  intoned  several  verses. 
Full  peals  were  mng  out  ou  all  the  hells, 
artillery  salutes  were  fired,  and  during  this, 
the  clergy  tendered  their  congratulations  to 
the  Emperor  without  leaving  their  places. 
After  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  had  ceased, 
the  Emperor  knelt  and  l  ead  aloud  the  prayer 
for  the  occasion  followed  ly  one  from  the  pre¬ 
lates,  during  which  every  soul  in  the  cathedral 
knelt  excepting  the  Emperor,  w  ho  stood  erect 
without  his  crown,  as  the  subject  of  this 
solemn  and  universal  supplication.  A  mass 
followed,  aud  then  the  Emperor  went  forward 
to  perform  his  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies, 
which  were  solemnly  grand  and  impressive, 
closing  with  the  taking  of  communion.  The 
Emperor,  now  crowned  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias,  passed  out  of  the  cathedral  wearing 
crown  and  mantle,  holding  the  globe  and 
sceptre,  followed  by  the  Empress,  and  she  in 
turn  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pro¬ 
cessions  that  ever  met  the  human  eye.  The 
State  dinner  aud  illumination  of  the  city  ou 
that  same  evening,  the  court  ball  with  the 
splendor  attending  it,  and  the  several  days  of 
congratulations,  make  this  coronation  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ever  witnessed.  May  the 
prayer  offered  for  him  be  fulfilled, aud  he  prove 
a  ruler  long  to  lie  remembered  for  his  humanity 
toward  the  millioiis  he  controls,  and  by  the 
making  of  such  laws  as  can  lx*  held  sacred  and 
obeyed,  because  they  are  right  and  ennobling. 

X. 


FLOWERS  AND  GRAPES. 


Bagging  Grapes.— A  neighbor  gave  us 
some  young  vines  five  years  ago,  and  for  two 
seasons  they  had  borne  grapes,  but  wre  had 
never  had  u  chance  to  test  their  quality,  for 
the  turkeys  took  them  all  long  before  they 
were  ripe.  Last  year  the  vines — now  grown 
large — hung  full  of  fruit,  and  Hope  decided 
the  turkeys  should  not  have  it:  so  as  soon  as 
they  came  around  to  “spy  out  the  laud,”  ad¬ 
monishing  her  tbut  it  w  as  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  she  took  an  old  ironing  sheet  and  tore 
it  up  in  pieces  of  suitable  size,  aud  Grandma 
soon  run  them  up  into  bags,  oue  for  eaeli 
bunch  of  grapes.  A  coarse  thread  was  run  iu 
the  top  for  a  draw-string,  aud  with  this  t  hey 
were  tied  fast  to  the  vines.  There  was  some 
laughing  at  the  odd  appearance,  but  Hojri 
laughed  last,  for  when  ripened — aud  they 
wrere  no  later  thuu  usual — the  grapes  were 
found  to  be  perfection ;  certainly  as  lair  and 
as  lme  as  out  door  grown  Concords  could  be. 
Wc  believe  in  bagging,  and  it  we  cannot  get 
paper  bags  wo  can  got  rags. 

Weht  Window.— After  arranging  the  plants 
saved  for  parlor  adornment,  in  the  bay  win¬ 
dow  lost  Full,  there  was  found  to  be  a  surplus, 
some  that  were  too  pretty  to  bloom  unseen,  we 
thought,  so  taking  possession  of  the  only  win¬ 
dow  that  could  be  spared — we  don’t  believe  in 
filling  them  all  up  with  plants — it  was  soon 
made  a  thing  of  beauty.  Though  it  was  a 
west  window,  partly  shaded  by  a  verandah, 
yet  everything  grew  and  bloomed  luxuriantly. 
A  solid  btuud,  umde  saw-buck  fashion,  with 


crossed  legs  joined  together  by  a  narrow  shelf , 
was  made  by  the“liandy”  man.  The  top, a  wide, 
rough  board  two  feet  long,  was  covered  with 
enameled  cloth,  and  a  lambrequin  of  burlap 
fringed,  and  embroidered  with  scarlet  yarn, 
was  tacked  around  the  edge.  The  legs  were 
oiled  and  varnished,  and  lol  we  had  something 
pretty  and  graceful  with  but.  little  expenditure 
of  time  or  money.  On  this  stand  were  placed 
the  plants — three  pots  of  Call  as,  four  Gera¬ 
niums  and  tw'o  of  Primroses;  the  Geraniums 
were  chosen  for  their  foliage — “Happy 
Thought,”  ‘Mountain  of  Snow”  and  “Cloth  of 
Gold,”  with  a  “General  Grant”  to  furnish 
brilliancy,  and  wo  had  it  all  Winter.  Four¬ 
teen  Lilies  bowed  their  beautiful  heads  to  the 
setting  sun,  and  Primroses  and  other  blooms 
were  innumerable.  On  the  shelf  were  little 
pots  of  pink  and  white  Oxalis,  a  Heliotrope 
and  Kenilworth  Ivy — can  you  imagine  how 
beautiful  it  all  was?  We  think  our  success 
was  due  iu  great,  measure  to  charcoal — the 
dirt  being  covered  w  ith  it  au  inch  in  depth. 

Mary  Mann. 


Design  for  Linen  or  Burlap.— Fig.  352. 
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AUNT  MABBY’S  HOUSEHOLD  TAHKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


It  w*as  the  first  wTeek  of  July  when  Aunt 
Mabby  came  over  one  afternoon  to  help  me 
with  some  extra  sewing.  “For  I  know,” she 
said,  “  that  in  a  house  like  yours  there  is  al- 
ways  so  much  to  do  to  get  a  stitch  put  in  for 
every  one.”  1  stemmed  a  few  red  currants 
just  before  tea,  and  sprinkled  them  with  sugar 
putting  them  on  a  glass  dish  to  be  served  with 
cream.  The  acid  of  the  currant  is  wholesome 
and  some  of  our  family  prefer  currants  to 
strawberries.  One  of  the  girls  came  in  to  show 
us  a  wart  that  troubled  her,  aud  Aunt  Mabby 
recommended  touching  it  lightly  with  carbolic 
acid,  and  washing  it  with  carbolic  soap.  We 
had  quite  a  laugh  over  the  story  she  told  us  of 
baking  some  cakc.and  after  finding  it  had  sunk 
when  cooked;  she  broke  it  up  finely  with  a 
fork,  put  in  two  more  well  beaten  eggs  with  a 
little  flour,  and  baked  it  over  with  success  iu 
the  rising,  though  it  wasn’t  n  first-class  fruit 
cake:  she  said,  it  was  “thinned  out,”  We 
discussed  the  subject  of  soaking  vegetables  iu 
cold  w'ater  for  a  long  time  before  cooking,  and 
decided  from  experience  that  it  was  injurious. 
It.  takes  the  starch  out  of  potatoes,  and  the 
sweetness  out  of  any  other  vegetable,  making 
them  soft  and  flabby.  Little  Mar}-  Ray  came 
iu  during  the  afternoon  andrin  the  course  of 
conversation  she  asked — “llow  is  it  that  when 
one  firet  gets  a  recipe  the  cake  is  better  than 
ever  afterward  ?” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Aunt  Mabby,  “it  is  just  because 
you  do  not  know  the  quantities  uud  are  care¬ 
ful  in  measurements  to  follow  the  directions 
given.  But  after  aw  hile  you  get  careless,  and 
trust  to  your  own  judgment,  and  ore  not  so 
successful.  I  think  every  farmer’s  wife  should 
have  weights  aud  scales  in  her  pantry;  then 
exactness  can  lie  reached  without  trouble.” 

“  Wasn’t  it  funny,”  said  Mary  “to  hear  the 
minister  on  Sunday  tell  the  people  to  take  off 
the  storm  windows  of  the  church.” 

“  It  reminded  me,”  said  Aunt  Mabby,  “  of 
David’s  saying:  ‘1  would  to  be  a  door-keeper,’ 
for  iu  that  position  he  could  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  w  hen  there  was  none  to  be  had  in  the 
pews.  No  wonder  the  people  were  drowsy 
breathing  such  impure  air,  und  that  many  of 
the  hearers  complained  of  headache.  1  think 
bad  air  is  the  greatest  evil  of  our  day,  and 
especially  in  the  churches,  and  other  large  as 
seinbly  rooms.  It.  is  enough  to  make  people 
try  how  little  they  can  breathe  when  the  church 
door  is  locked,  the  windows  burred,  and  all 
the  impure  breathings  bottled  up  for  the  next 
Sunday,  as  soon  as  the  last  worshipper  goes  out. 

“  It  is  just  the  same  with  bed-rooms,”  said 
1 ;  “  some  people  seem  to  thiuk,  because  the 
air  isn’t  thick  enough  to  cut.  with  u  knife,  it  is 
clean  enough  to  breathe,  and  they  go  on  in¬ 
haling  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  without 
airing  bed  or  bedding.” 

1  hud  just  bought,  a  new  carpet  and  Aunt 
Mabby  stayed  to  help  me  make  it  up,  while 
we  discussed  the  merits  of  the  various  sorts. 
1  think  that  Brussels  carpet  is  as  cheap  iu  the 
end  us  iugraiu,  for  it  lasts  longer  and  does  not 
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from  three  to  ten  pounds  being  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
They  are  generally  divided  into  three  or  four 
portions,  taken  at  regular  intervals  through 
the  day.  The  skins  and  seeds  are  rejected, 
mid  the  grapes  must  be  fully  ripe,  even  then 
often  acting  injuriously  upon  the  teeth  if  they 
have  symptoms  of  decay.  There  are  many 
places  in  Europe  where  the  “grape  cure”  is 
practised,  but  particularly  in  Switzerland. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil.  A  dry  soil  produces 
fruit  containing  much  sugar  and  little  acid; 
a  moist  soil  generates  acid,  albumen  and  mu¬ 
cilage,  but  very  little  sugar.  The  degree  of 
maturity  has  also  an  influence  on  the  com- 
[Hxdtion  of  the  fruit.  Grape  juice  is  richer  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  potassa  than  are  most 
mineral  waters.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  this  fruit 
among  physicians,  some  regard  it  as  soothing, 
laxative  ami  diuretic,  others  give  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  its  nutritive  and  tonic  qualities. 
Probably  it  will  affect  people  according  to 
their  state  of  health  or  disease,  and  whether 
it  is  eaten  while  lasting  or  after,  or  with 
the  meal.  Many  considerations  are  required 
before  one  cau  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
effect  of  the  cure. 


need  to  be  taken  up  so  often ;  for  the  dust 
sweeps  off  Brussels,  and  sifts  through  other 
carpets.  Some  ladies  prefer  velvet  carpet,  but 
it  is  so  hard  to  keep  clean.  Once  a  month  we 
sweep  all  carpets  with  corn-meal  and  salt — a 
small  handful  of  the  latter  to  a  quart  of  the 
former.  It  is  slightly  dampened,  and  sprinkled 
over  evenly.  It  will  remove  dust  and  brighten 
the  colors  wonderfully.  Aunt  Mabby  is  a 
great  believer  in  kerosene,  and  uses  it  to  wipe 
her  furniture,  keeping  a  flannel  cloth  for  the 
purpose.  She  cleans  silver  and  plated  ware 
with  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  whiting.  I 
had  occasion  early  in  Spring,  to  have  all  my 
white  shawls  and  nubias  washed  at  once,  and 
having  showed  them  to  Aunt  Mabby  one  day, 
she  voliuitoered  to  do  them  for  me,  and  re¬ 
turned  every  one  as  nice  as  new.  So  as  we 
sewed  the  carpet  f  asked  her  for  the  recipe. 

“  Uh,”  she  said,  “  there  is  nothing  wonder¬ 
ful  about  it.  1  generally  braid  coarsely  any 
fringes  or  tassels,  then  make  hot  suds  with 
white  castile  soup,  put  in  a  little  borax,  and 
instead  of  rubbing  and  wringing,  I  gently 
squeeze  them  through  my  haiuls.  Shake  well 
and  liaug  out  in  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry 
quickly.  Of  corn's©,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  care  given  to  these  things  while  in  your 
hands,  for  a  careless  washer-woman  can  spoil 
fine  ltannels  or  other  woolen  articles,  by  twist¬ 
ing  and  rubbing  them  in  lukewarm  suds,  or 
putting  them  out  to  dry  with  water  in  them.” 

While  we  talked  and  worked  ope  of  the 
boys  came  in  to  ask  for  dry  socks  alter  work¬ 
ing  in  a  ditch  where  there  was  some  water- 
The  odor  from  his  feet  was  unpleasant,  and 
when  I  spoke  of  it,  our  experienced  friend  said: 

“Father's  feet  used  to  often  get  that  way  in 
hot  weather;  lie  gave  up  woolen  socks  and 
washed  them  every  night  in  cold  water,  with 
a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  camphor  in  it.  L’ai- 
bolio  soap,  or  vegetable  tar,  is  the  best — to 
take  away  all  such  odor.” 

We  were  discussing  Mi's.  Fisher's  ideas  of 
kitchen  odors,  too,  and  knew  how  to  sympa¬ 
thize  witii  her;  but  i  never  heard  before  that 
a  piece  of  red  pepper,  ns  large  as  a  hazel-uut, 
put  into  the  pot  where  meat  and  vegetables 
are  boiling,  would  destroy  such  odors.  I  -hall 
certainly  try  it  as  soou  as  red  peppers  ripen 
again.  They  are  largely  grown  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  to  mix  with  chicken  feed  iu  Winter, 
but  this  is  a  new  mission  for  the  fiery  condi¬ 
ment. 


toestablish.  It  will  l>e  the  largest  periodical  ever 
devoted  to  this  field  of  literature,  and  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  hundred  and  one  questions  of  hygiene 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child’s  talk.  To  this 
end  all  so-called  learning  will  be  sub¬ 
ordinated.  The  magazine  will  be  more  or  less 
illustrated,  and  will  strive  to  reach  a  high 
place  in  the  confidence  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  In  a  few  weeks,  our  first  number  will 
appear,  and  we  shall  fondly  hope  for  it  a 
hearty  welcome,” 

The  facts  above  narrated  arc  indeed  most 
important.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
life  long  experiences  of  a  gentleman  who 
stands  without  a  peer  in  successfully  demon¬ 
strating  the  principles  of  hygiene;  whose 
heart  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
afflicted,  and  whose  brain  has  ever  been  active 
in  planning  for  their  relief,  are  to  be  given  to 
the  public  through  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 
Aud  it  is  specially  significant  and  proof 
positive  of  rare  merit  that  a  proprietary 
medicine,  even  with  such  high  standing  as 
Warner’s  Safe  Cure  isknown  to  have,  should 
be  endorsed  ami  recommended  by  a  man  so 
able,  so  reputable  and  of  such  national  renown 
as  Dr.  Dio  Lewis. 


A  VET  EE  AN  BENEFACTOR 


His  Past  Life,  Present  Plans,  and  What 
He  Has  to  fciay  Upon  a  Subject 
ffhat  Astonished  Him. 


(New  York  Timex ) 

Nearly  forty  yeans  ago  a  young  man,  of  un¬ 
usual  endowments,  began  to  mould  public 
opinion  upon  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 
Like  ail  pioneers,  his  early  efforts  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  but  his  ability  and  the  value  of  his 
work  soon  won  public  confidence,  and  to-iay 
there  is  not  a  village  or  hamlet  in  the  country 
that  lias  nut  been  influenced  by  Dr.  Dio  Lew  is. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  learned  yesterday 
that  he  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
large  magazine  iu  this  city,  the  fact  was 
deemed  so  important  that  a  representative  of 
this  paper  w  as  commissioned  to  see  him  aud 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumor. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  is  a  gentleman  of  sixty  years 
and  two  hundred  pounds,  with  snow-white 
hair  aud  beard,  but  probably  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  health  anu  vigor  in  the  rneti  ojsjlis. 
lie  is  a  living  exponent  of  his  teachings,  and 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  work  ho  has 
already  done,  promises  still  greater  activity  for 
years  to  come.  He  received  the  interviewer 
most  courteously,  and  in  reply  to  a  question 
said: 

“  it  is  true  I  have  come  to  New  York  to  es¬ 
tablish  u  monthly  magazine.  I  have  come  here 
for  the  same  reason  that  1  went  to  Boston  25 
years  ago.  Then  Boston  was  the  best  platform 
in  the  country  from  which  to  speak  of  educa¬ 
tion.  New  York  has  now  become  most  hos¬ 
pitable  to  progressive  thoughts,  and  especially 
so  to  movements  on  behalf  of  physical  train¬ 
ing1. 

••  I  have  reason  to  know  the  great  and  abid¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  American  people  iu  this 
subject.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
future  of  our  country  pivots  upon  our  physical 
vitality,  and  especially  upon  the  vigor  of  our 
women.  My  new  mugazme  will  bear  the  title 
1  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly,  and  be  devoted  to  San¬ 
itary  and  Social  Science  1  hope  through  its 
pages  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure  m  hy¬ 
giene.” 

“  Have  you  not  written  several  books  on  the 
subject.'” 

“  Yes,  nine  volumes,  and  some  of  them  like 
‘Our  Girls,’  published  by  the  Harpers,  have 
had  au  enormous  circulation,  but  the  best 
work  of  my  life  1  shall  give  the  world  in  the 
new  magazine.  Forty  years  of  skirmishing 
ought  to  conclude  with  ten  years  of  organized 
warfare. 

“  Doctor,  what  is  the  occasion  of  this  new 
interest  iu  health  questions?1' 

“  It  has  come  through  suffering,  which  seems 
the  euiy  road  to  seif  knowledge.  The  stomach, 
heart,  kidneys  or  liver  full  into  trouble,  hap¬ 
piness  is  gout*,  and  then  people  give  atteution 
to  their  liealtn.  " 

“  W  Inch  of  these  organs  is  most  frequently 
the  victim  of  our  errors?”  asked  the  Reporter. 

“  W  itliiutbe  last  few  years  aiseases  of  the 
kidneys  have  greatly  multiplied.  W heu  i  w  as 
engaged  in  practice,  thirty-five  and  forty 
years  ago,  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys  w  as 
rare;  but  now  distressingly  frequent  and  fatal.” 

“To  what  do  you  attribute  this  great  in¬ 
crease  of  luilney  troubles:” 

“To  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  adulter¬ 
ated  food  aud  irregular  habits  of  life.” 

"Doctor,  have  you  any  confidence  in  the 
remedy  of  w  liich  we  hear  so  much  uow-a-days, 
“  Warner's  Safe  Cure?” 

“  1  believe  in  the  ounce  of  prevention,  rather 
than  in  a  ton  of  cure.” 

“But  have  you  noticed  the  remarkable 
testimonials  of  \Var tier's  remedy?” 

“  1  have,  and  confess  that  they  have  puzzled 
and  astonished  uie.  The  commendations  of 
proprietary  medicine  usually  come  from  un¬ 
known  persons  residing  iu  buck  counties.  But 
1  see'  in  oiir  most  reputable  newspapers  the 
warmest  praise  of  \V  tu  ner's  Safe  Cure  from 
College  i'rofessors.  respectable  physicians,  and 
other  persons  of  high  intelligence  aud  charac¬ 
ter.  10  thrust  suen  testimony  aside  maybe 
professional,  but  it  is  unmanly.  No  physi¬ 
cian  can  forget  that  valuable  additions  to  our 
Materia  Meiiieo  liave  sprung  from  just  such 
sources  1  was ao  impressed  with  t  his  cloud  of 
witnesses  that  1  purchased  some  bottles  of 
Warners  Safe  Cure  at.  a  neighboring  drug 
store,  and  analyzed  one  of  them  to  see  it  itcon- 
taiued  anything  poisonous.  Then  I  took  three 
of  the  proscribed  doses  at  once,  ami  found 
there  was  nothing  injurious  iu  it.  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  1  found  my  kidney's  iu 
serious  trouble,  1  should  use  this  remedy,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hopelessness  of  all  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment,  and  liecatise  when  a  hundred  intelli¬ 
gent  and  reputable  persons  unite  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  certain  remedy  has  cured  them  of 
a  grave  malady  ,  i  choose  to  believe  that  they 
speak  the  truth.'1 

But  as  you  may  know,  iuy  great  interest  in 
life  lies  in  prevention.  For  forty  years  1  have 
labored  in  this  field.  One  of  the  phases  of  my 
work  iu  New  England  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Lexington,  Mass. 
My  aim  was  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  in  the 
physical  training  of  girls  during  their  school 
life.  This  institution  became  lieforel  left  it.,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  Seminary  for 
young  women  owned  and  managed  by  one 
person  iu  our  country .  1  sat  down  to  dinner 

every  day  with  a  family  of  two  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  The  remarkable  results  of  this  muscle 
training  among  girls,  were  given  in  my  paper 
published  iu  the  North  Ani<  ri<itn  Review  of 

Deccmlier,  lfs's2. 

"  Besides,  1  established  the  Normal  Institute 
for  Physical  Training  in  Boston,  and  lor  ten 
years  was  its  President  and  Manager.  Dr. 
Walter  Chauning,  Dr.  Thomas  Hoskins,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leonard,  and  others  wore  among  its 
teachers,  and  more  than  lour  hundred  persons 
took  its  diploma  and  w  cut  out  into  all  parts 
of  the  laud  to  teach  the  new  school  of  gymnas¬ 
tics.  And  now  the  years  left  to  me  I  propose  to 
devote  to  the  magazine  which  l  have  come  here 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Lawn  Mower ns^n 

FOl  RTIiFA  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE 
Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  lor  HORSE-POWER 
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EXCELLENT  GINGER  COOKIES 

A  tablespoonfcl  of  melted  butter,  and 
the  same  of  boiling  w  ater.  Melt  iu  a  coffee 
cup,  aud  then  till  up  with  molasses;  sift  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  aud  the  same  of  ginger  into 
as  much  flour  as  w  ill  make  a  soft  paste.  Roll, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oveu. 

PLAIN  SUET  PUDDING-. 

One  cup  suet,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  of 
raisins  and  the  same  of  milk.  Beat  one  egg 
up  in  the  latter;  mix  with  Hour  to  a  stiff  bat¬ 
ter;  turn  into  a  mold  aud  steam  three  hours. 
Eaten  with  hard  sauce. 

MV  SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  egg,  one  teaspoouful  of  butter,  one-half 
cup  of  milk,  one-halt  teaspoouful  soda,  aud  the 
same  of  cream-of-tartar.  Mix  the  beaten  egg 
with  the  milk,  add  half  u  coffee  .  up  of  sugar 
to  the  butter  and  beat  lightly1.  Mix  in  flour 
to  a  batter,  and  bake  m  shallow  tins. 

Jennie  L. 


We  are  General  Agents,  and  sell  the  above  at 
Manufacturer's  Prices  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or 
Chicago,  Ill:  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

Hilt  ATI  SIBLEY  &  CO., 

ChicuBo,  III.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


Specials' 


For  Ensilage.  Stock 
,  Raisers  &  Dairymen. 

Our  1S51  EnsIlaKe  Cur 
Sn-rs  arc  now  ready, 
f  They  are  the  tineas  we 
have  ever  produced, 

Ianil  pvaranteed  the 
best  In  the  market.  Do 
not  welt  until  you 
want  to  use  a  cutter 
before  you  unler.lor 
we  havr  already  book- 


QUESTIONS  WITH  ANSWERS 


SERVANTS  VERSUS  COOK  BOOKS. 


A  Hairdresser  asks  what  is  the  best  vege¬ 
table  cure  that  is  harmless,  to  keep  hair  from 
falling  out. 

Ans. — A  strong  decoction  of  sage  tea,  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  week  when  brushing  the  hair  and 
then  discontinued  for  a  while.  N  ight-eaps  are 
injurious,  making  the  head  too  warm  and 
weakening  the  roots. 

G.  11.  S.  usks  what  we  know  about  the 
grape  cure. 

Ans. — The  subject  will  be  discussed  iu  an¬ 
other  article  this  week. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  inquires  what  is  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  stockings  with  a  view  to  prevent¬ 
ing  cold  feet. 

ANS. — Heavy  cottou  stockings  are  more  ef¬ 
fectual  than  woolen,  as  the  latter  retain  mois¬ 
ture  aud  keep  the  fret  damp,  while  cottou 
allows  the  perspiration  to  evaporate. 

Nellie  T.  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
allix  “olog.v.” 

Ans. — It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
“logos'” — word,  discussion  or  discourse,  aud  as 
au  affix  it  signifies  that  the  w  hole  word  repre¬ 
sents  the  “science”  of  the  subject. 

Martin  asks  if  the  ouiou  has  uuyr  medicinal 
value. 

Ans. — Yes,  it  eontaius  an  oil  that  is  au  ex¬ 
cellent.  stimulant  for  the  stomach. 

Cook  inquires  if  meat  should  be  cooked  fast 
or  slow. 

ANS. — Sl  >w  and  steady,  because  excessive 
heat  causes  the  aibumeu  to  become  solid,  aud 
crisps  the  fibers. 

Mis.  L.  M.  B.  asks  what  are  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  eggs? 

Ans.— The  yelk  and  white  consist  of  ulbu- 
miuuus matter;  the  yelk  is  richest  iu  luct  unu  is 
composed  of  caserne  ami  albumen.  T  he  w  hite 
contains  mostly  wuter  ami  a  very  little  sul¬ 
phur.  No  other  tooU  unites  so  completely  the 
udvoutugus  ol  meat  as  the  eggs  ot  our  ao 
l  nestle  tow  Is. 


ie  i  f  ii  many  orders  for 

early  delivery.  If  owr  Cutters  are  not  represented  in 
Tour  vicinity  please  write  us  fur  prices.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  circular  E.  \V.KII>S  A:  CO.. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Fulton.  N.  Y. 


llow  easy  aud  pleasant  are  Mary  Wager- 
Fisher’s  ways.  Not  only  has  she  the  necessary 
servant  to  do  the  drudgery,  but  she  has  also 
the  cook  book,  and  the  two  combined  consti¬ 
tute  it  peaceful  solution  of  the  culiuary  diffi¬ 
culty.  With  wliut  conlidcnce  she  present 
“Just  How  ”  to  Bridget,  and  linding  the  girl  of 
the  period  domestic,  w  ho  can  read  and  calcu¬ 
late  and  be  sell -go  vented,  she  is  indeed  a  hap- 
py  woman.  But  what  ot  the  “masses”  of  our 
1  armors’  wives  w  ho  have  no  servant  to  make 
such  a  gift  to;  who  do  their  ow  u  work,  cook¬ 
ing  ami  washing,  milking  aud  the  thousand 
aud  oue  other  things?  is  there  no  balm  iu 
Gilead  for  them  l  is  there  no  physician  culi¬ 
nary  that  cau  supply  their  needs?  Cook  books, 
be  they  conned  ever  so  w  isely  and  well,  will 
not  prepare  supper  for  the  huymakers  or  din¬ 
ner  during  the  heated  term  for  the  harvesters, 
nor  w  ill  tney  set  the  breakfast  agoing  when 
the  work  drives  the  halt-awakened  farmer’s 
w  ife  from  cow  milking  to  the  dressing  of  her 
babies,  with  other  cares,  and  perhaps  a  head¬ 
ache  to  boot,  while  the  hired  men  saunter 
around  doing  the  chores,  waiting  for  the 
morning  meal.  1  puuse  for  a  reply.  Tired 
are  we  of  cook  books  and  their  luxurious  con¬ 
diments,  and  the  servant  girl  does  not  come 
our  way.  Wo  wunt  easily- prepared  meals  for 
hot  weather;  we  want  labor-saving  appliances 
such  as  the  men  delight  iu.  We  wunt  writers 
to  know  that  wo  have  to  do  loving  service  iu 
our  homes,  and  not  depend  ou  others,  and  to 
give  as  help  when  they  can,  iu  our  personal 
needs,  aud  not  only  to  Help  the  hired  girl  that 
is  seldom  found  iu  a  poor  farmer's  kitchen. 
Aud  experience  is  really  the  best  teacher,  it 
teaches  better  thau  books  in  all  practical  work, 
tuough  w  e  do  not  douy  the  value  of  the  latter. 
But  the  days  are  hot;  the  sun  boats  fiercely  on 
our  weary  brows:  we  want  encouragement 
when  our  hands  hang  down;  we  want  cheap, 
easy  cooking  for  Bummer,  independent  of  a 
“cook”  who  lias  learned  her  art  by  the  aid  ol 
a  book.  A  Farmer  s  Wife. 

[Will  our  contributors  study  out  ami  tnj , 
some  easily -prepared  breakfast  dishes,  suitable 
tor  a  farmer’s  kitchen  aud  obtainable  in  a 
farmers  larder,  and  give  us  tuo  benefit  of  lueir 
experience? — nm.  L>.  K.j 
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THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Ha.i  th«  Largest  Trick  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Koils.Chillesi  Hearings 

LEVEL  TREAD 


Horkford’ii  Acid  Phosphate 

Beware  of  imitations. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure  that  the  w  ord  “Horsford's 
is  on  the  w  rapper.  None  are  genuine  w  ithout 
it. — Ado, 


Union  Thresher  Separatnr  itnil  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  (irisl  >lill.  Feed  Cullers, 

etc.  t  f-\Vnte  for  Descriptive  Cntali  wile  FREE. 
NY.  I..  HOVER  A.  11KO.,  Philadelphia,  l»a. 


SYRACUSE  road  CART 


l*rof.  llorslord's  Making  Powder. 

Maiutaius  Health. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  late  Professor  iu 
Penusylvania  University,  says:  “  While  it 
makes  a  light,  sw  eet  ,  uutntious  and  [utlutable 
bread,  it  restores  the  phosphates  w  hich  Inal 
been  separated  from  the  flour,  aud  thus  adapts 
it.  as  au  aliment  for  tne  maintenance  of  a 
MwUtfay  state  of  the  organization. Ado. 


POPULAR  CART  MADE  for 
t  flN .  "  \j  business  or  pleasure.  LIGHT. 

A  /  STRONG,  lu'KAhl.tt.  Three 
\  /  /  \  j  >'  styles,  weighing  from  STi  to 

V  j  \  V*— — 31  no  pounds.  Prices  from  £50 

_ L  to  sil  OO.  Over  3,111)0  in  use. 

and  all  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  them.  Fully 
warranted  in  every  respect,  send  for  Ill.  Catalogue 
and  Price  List.  SYRACUSE  CART  CO..  Syracuse  N/Y 


The  ancients  uuder-ito  «1  the  value  of  the  grape 
u.s  a  cure  for  many  discuses,  acting  strongly 
upon  the  kidneys,  helping  digestion,  aud  being 
successful  in  restoring  to  health  and  strength 
those  who  are  weak  anti  emaciated.  No  oue 
can  state  the  quantity  or  method  of  using, 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  28,  1883. 

The  abortive  Star-route  trials  are  reported 
to  have  cost  the  Government  over  .$(>50, 000. 
The  defendants  probably  had  to  pay  nearly 
half  as  much  for  victory  as  the  Government 
paid  for  defeat.  The  lawyers  who  gobbled  up 
most  of  the  outlay  from  both  sides,  are  going 
in  for  more,  by  instituting  other  eases.  There’s 
no  doubt  that  somebody  ought  to  get  punished, 
but  a  conviction  is  mighty  difficult  with  a 
Washington  jury.  Indictments  still  pending 
against  Brady,  John  Dorsey.  F.  1’.  Lilly,  Cl.  F. 
Brott,  John  N.  Miunix.  C,  H.  Dickson,  James 
W.  Donohue,  William  W.  Jackson,  A.  E. 
Boone,  A.  G.  Cabell,  J.  B.  Henkerson,  W.  S. 
Barringer.  Alvin  O.  Buck,  Edwin  G,  Sweet 
and  W.  Pitt  Kellogg.  Here  are  some  items  bn 
which  a  good  deal  more  will  have  to  be  added 
when  all  accounts  are  made  up  Special 
counsel— B.  H.  Brewster,  services,  $5,000; 
George  Bliss,  services  and  expenses,  $50,813.55; 
R.  L.  Merrick’s  services,  $32,500;  W.  W.  Ker, 
services  and  expenses.  $28,970;  W.  A.  Cook, 
services,  $5,250;  A.  M.  Gibson,  $5,000;  H.  H. 
Wells  (jury  bribery  cases).  $2,622,45— a  total 
of  $130, 156.  Witnesses’  fees  and  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  to  March  13,  1883,  $79,570.72.  Jurors’ 
fees,  first  trial,  $2,852;  jurors’  fees,  second 
trial,  $4,590 — a  total  of  $0,888.  Reporting 
first  trial  ,$3,508;  reporting  second  trial,  $6,300 
—a  total  of  $9,808.  Printing  record,  first  trial, 
$7,240.84;  printing  record,  second  trial 
(estimated),  $12,000 — a  total  of  $19,240.84. 
Detective  service,  flirt  trial,  $4,381.01;  de_ 
teotive  service,  second  trial,  $4,911. 08.  p,  H. 
Woodward,  Post  Office  Inspector  (estimated), 
$7,076.  These  sums  aggregate  $261,318.25 

. United  States  Shipping  Commissioner 

Duncan,  who  divides  the  fees  of  his  office 
— nearly  $20,000 — between  himself  and  his 
three  "dear  boys,”  has  sued  the  N.  Y. 
Times  for  libel  for  talking  of  his  con¬ 
duct  in  plain,  vigorous  language . Hill 

United  States  Architect,  is  under  investigation 
for  having  overcharged  Uncle  Sam  a  trifle  of 
$5,000,000  in  his  contracts  for  erecting  public 

buildings . The  President  has  appointed 

Isaac  H.  Bromley  of  Connecticut,  George  G. 
Haven  of  New  York,  and  Arthur  L.  Conger  of 
Ohio,  Government  directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  All  except  Conger  served 

last  year . “  Assisted”  Irish  immigrants 

still  pouring  in  here.  They  get  from  the 

English  Government  $25  apiece . 

James  Frederick  Wood,  fifth  Bishop  and  first 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  died 
Wednesday  night  at  10  o’cloc  k.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  April  27, 1813,  Ins  parents  hav- 
ng  come  from  England  four  years  before  his 
birth.  Father,  merchant  and  importer;  son 
educated  in  England  for  five  years,  Served 
11  years  in  banks  in  Cincinnati.  Became 
Catholic  April  7, 1836.  After  seven  years’  study 
for  the  priesthood  at  Rome,  was  ordained 
March  24,  1S44;  same  year  returned  to  this 
country  and  served  in  Cincinnati  till  April  26, 
1851 ,  when  be  was  appointed  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia;  became  lull  Bishop  Jan.  5> 
I860,  and  Archbishop  June  17,  1875.  A  man 
of  great  executive  ability  and  financial 

capacity . For  a  city  to  be  governed  by 

the  whiskey  element  is  had  enough,  but  to  be 
ruled  by  whiskey  soaks  and  grog  venders  ib 
unendurable  degradation.  But  this  is  the 
position  of  Chicago  as  described  by  the 

Tribune . Harvard  on  Wednesday  easily 

beat  Columbia  in  the  University  boat  race — 

H.  32  lengths  ahead . The  St  Louis 

School  Board  has  ordered  that  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1  next, corporal  punishment  shall  be  abolish¬ 
ed  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. . . .  A  bill 
which  has  just  passed  the  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
ture  requires  all  teachers  in  that  State*  to  pass 
an  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 

the  human  system . Postmaster  General 

Gresham  has  a  basket  for  the  heads  uf  post- 
office  officials  who  are  careless  in  the  delivery 

of  newspapers . Proceedings  have  been 

commenced  to  disbar  Kate  Kane,  the  Mdwuu. 

kee  female  lawyer . Gen.  Cassius  M. 

Clay  of  Kentucky  is  the  same  fiery  Cassius  of 
old.  Some  one  having  stolen  some,  of  his 
sheep,  he  offers  a  reward  of  $100  "  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  thief — dead  or  alive.” . 

Japan  has  just  received  a  draft  for  $786,000 
from  our  government  for  money  wrongfully 
exacted  some  years  ago . The  cyclone  re¬ 
cord  is  a  long  one  again  this  week .  .  The 

contract  for  erecting  buildings  for  an  Indian 
training  school  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  is  awarded 
to  a  firm  in  that  city,  at  $44,919,  the  buildings 

to  be  similar  to  those  at  Carlisle,  Pa . 

The  Massachusetts  Senate,  35  to  7,  killed  the 
House  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  legislator- 

50  per  eet . The  Milton  hydraulic  mining 

company’s  reservoir  at  Smartsville  Cal.,  con¬ 


taining  650,000.000  cubic  feet  of  water,  burst 
Monday.  Tbe  rush  of  water  was  irresistible 
and  swept  everything  in  its  path.  It  raised 
the  middle  Yuba  River  100  feet.  The  roar  of 
mshing  v'aters  was  heard  several  miles  away. 
It  carried  away  all  bridges  and  several  lives 
are  reported  lost.  Loss  on  reservoir,  $75,000. 

. United  States  Judge  McCrary’s 

opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Philbrook  heirs,  who 
claim  ownership  to  land  on  which  nearly  all 
of  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  was  built,  is 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
merit  of  the  claim,  the  claimants  slept  too 
long  on  their  rights  and  now*  are  without 

remedy . At  the  Ohio  Democratic  Con" 

vention  in  Columbus  Thursday,  Judge  Iloadly 
was  nominated  for  Governor — used  to  be  a  Re¬ 
publican.  The  platform  commends  a  tariff 
for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Government,  condemns  the  reduction  on  wool 
as  a  discrimination  against  agricultural  in" 
terests,  favors  a  graded  license  system  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  liquor  traffic  and  protection  of 
Americans  abroad,  and  demands  a  purification 

of  the  Civil  Service . By  the  treaty  of 

1866  the  Choctaws  and  Cbiekasaws  agreed  to 
emancipate  their  negro  slaves  within  two 
years,  and  give  them  equal  rights  for  which 
the  United  States  were  to  give  them  $800,000. 
If  the  Indians  failed  to  adopt  the  negroes  the 
m<  mey  was  to  be  used  to  settle  the  latter  else- 
where.  The  Choctaws  failed  to  adopt  them 
aud  the  government  failed  to  remove  them, 
so  that  they  have  remained  there  ever  since 
without  citizenship,  right  or  title  to  land.  On 
the  14th  the  Choctaws  met  in  council  aud  de. 

cided  to  adopt  the  negroes . 

Gcu.  Crook  wishes  the  surrendered  Chiriea- 
huas  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  San  Carlos 
Reserva  tion,  aud  not  to  be  punished  for  passed 
outrages.  Any  attempt  to  hold  them  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  crimes  will  drive  them  back  to 
the  cliffs  and  gorges  of  the  mountains  where 
they  will  fight  till  the  last  man  is  dead.  The 
red-handed  murderers  are  no  worse  than  the 
6,000  Appaches  he  put  on  the  reservation  ten 
years  ago,  and  if  these  are  put  on  the  other 
Indians  will  watch  them  jealously  to  prevent 
another  outbreak  through  four  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  ueighboriug  white  settlers  who 
threatened  to  "wipeout”  the  reservation 
some  weeks  ago.  Gen.  Scofield  recommends 
that  for  the  present  at  least  their  management 
should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Gen 
Crook,  and  that  both  the  War  aud  Interior  De¬ 
partments  give  him  full  authority’  and  means 
to  carry  out  his  policy,  "  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  possible  way  to  a  successful  issue.”  Sec, 
Teller  says  that  while  the  Interior  Department 
is  ready  to  educate  the  children  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  Indians  and  allow  the  unmarried  women 
to  go  on  the  reservation,  the  others  shall  not 
go,  because  the  Indians  now  upou  tbe  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  Indian  agents  and  the  white  settlers 
in  the  surrounding  country’  do  not  want  them 
there;  because  putting  them  there  would  prac¬ 
tically  be  turning  them  loose,  1  >e euu.se  they 
would  only  remain  until  next  Spring,  when 
they  would  go  upon  the  warpath  again;  aud 
then  his  appropriations  for  the  support  of  In¬ 
dians  would  not  allow  of  his  keeping  the  four 

or  five  hundred  of  Crook's  captives . 

In  Nebi-aska  delegates  to  the  National  Anti- 
Monopoly  Convention  were  elected  in  all  the 

districts  of  the  State  yesterday . Heavy’ 

rains  reported  throughout;  most  of  the  West 
during  the  week,  raising  the  rivers  and  streams 

aud  doing  considerable  damage  to  crops . 

A  telegram  this  morning  announces  unpre¬ 
cedented  rains  in  Southern  Nebraska.  In 
Pawnee  County  alone  sixteen  lives  were  lost 
byr  floods  aud  several  others  in  adjoining 

counties . . . . . 

The  "  June  Rise”  in  the  Missouri  due  chiefly 
to  the  melting  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
discharged  into  the  Platte,  the  Cheyenne,  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  upper  Missouri  valleys^ 
lias  been  additionally  swollen  by  the  rains, 
and  has  attained  unusual  bight,.  The  Upper 
Mississippi  having  been  also  swollen,  after  the 
junction  of  the  two  at  Alton,  Ill.,  the  flood 
swept  down  to  St.  Louis  with  great  force.  Im¬ 
mense  da  mage  has  been  done  to  crops  on  the 
low  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  Illinois . 

The  President  has  appointed  Captain  S.  L. 
Phelps  oi  the  District  of  Columbia,  Minister 
to  Peru,  and  Mr.  Richard  Gibbs,  of  New 
York,  Minister  to  Bolivia . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  23,  1883. 

The  Texas  Land  Office  Commissioner  states 
that  peddlers  of  Texas  land  scrip  are  still  sell- 
iug  large  amounts  in  the  Northern  States  at 
good  prices.  This  is  a  swindle,  as  the  prices 

in  Texas  are  nominal . The  Glens  Falls  Live 

Stock  company  was  incorporated  in  Albany, 
Tuesday  to  raise,  improve  and  breed  sheep, 
horses,  horned  cattle  and  domestic  animals. 
Part  of  the  business  is  to  be  curried  on  in  Bent 
County,  Colorado,  uud  part  in  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.  where  the  principal  office  is  located.  The 


duration  of  the  company  is  20  years,  and  the 
capital  stock  $35,000 . The  Iowa  crop  pros¬ 

pects  compiled  by’  John  R.  Shaffer,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  based 
on  reports  from  every  county’  in  the  State 
from  June  1  to  20  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 
Corn— In  569  townships  the  area  planted  is  re¬ 
ported  as  3,424,710  acres,  and  7:24  townships 
place  the  average  condition  of  the  crop  at  82 
per  cent,  or  13  per  cent  better  than  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  last  year.  In  the  acreage 
there  is  a  marked  increase.  Many  complaints 
of  poor  seed  have  been  made  aud  much  re¬ 
planting  has  been  done,  most  of  the  seed 
planted  early  having  rotted.  The  late  plant¬ 
ing  gives  more  promise  of  a  crop.  The  con¬ 
tinued  rains  of  the  past  w  eek  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  reduce  this  percentage.  In  the  wheat 
report,  wdtb  the  most  favorable  weather  for 
the  future,  the.  crop  will  not  bo  a  full  one.  In 
round  numbers,  placing  the  area  at  2,000,060 
acres,  the  product  is  given  a-s  20,060,000  bush¬ 
els.  The  condition  pf  Winter  wheat  is  87  per 
cent,  and  of  Spring  wheat,  KM)  per  cent,  or  as 
compared  with  last  year,  10  per  cent  better. 
With  a  favorable  season  and  no  injuries  by 
insects,  the  product  will  reach  22,000,000 
bushels.  The  condition  of  oats  is  105  per  cent. 
This  crop  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  har¬ 
vested  in  the  State,  the  probable  yield  being 
70, 000.0(H)  bushels.  The  condition  of  other 
crops  in  per  cent  is  as  follows:  Winter  rye, 
94;  Spring  rye,  101 ;  Winter  barley ;  95;  Spring 
barley,  100;  broom  corn,  85;  amber  cane,  84; 
flax,  9S;  meadows  and  pastures 98;  tobacco,  91; 
millet,  87;  potatoes,  07;  sweet  potatoes,  92; 
onions,  100;  apples.  80;  peaches,  46;  plums  77; 
cherries,  65;  grapes,  80;  currants,  91;  rasp¬ 
berries,  86:  strawberries,  93;  blackberries,  76; 
and  gooseberries,  77.  All  small  grains  aud 
grasses  promise  a  bountiful  yield,  with  good 
weather  from  this  time.  Iowa  will  not  suffer 
for  want  of  her  staple  crop,  torn,  and  the 
people  are  hopeful . YV.  H,  Vander¬ 

bilt,  weighing  210  pounds,  seated  in  a  carriage 
weighing  212  pounds,  was  drawn  one  mile  on 
the  gentlemen’s  driving  park,  New  York, 
Friday,  in  the  unprecedented  team  time  of 
2;15j s.  Maud  8.  aud  Aldine  were  the  pro¬ 
pellers . Telegrams  from  a  number  of 

points  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  say  that 
heavy  rains  there  recently  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  all  the  crops.  The  putting  out  of 
tobacco  plauts  has  been  very  general,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  the  crop  will  be  as  large 
aud  of  equally  as  good  quality  as  last  year. 
Wheat  hue  improved  very  much  in  the  past 
two  weeks,  aud,  w  hile  the  crop  will  not  be  as 
large  as  that  of  last  year,  the  quality  will  be 
better.  Coi  n  is ulso  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

. The  (Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville, 

Ky.,  offers  a  premium  of  $1,000  for  the  best 
bale  of  long  staple  cotton,  $500  for  the  second 
best,  aud  $250  for  third  best.  The  same  prem¬ 
iums  are  duplicated  for  the  best  three  bales  of 
short  staple,  $500  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  and  $250  for  second  best. 
These  cotton  premiums  offered  make  the  list 
foot  up  $5,150,  A  Louisville  cotton  house  will 
increase  the  amount  to  $10,000 . The  cor¬ 

respondents  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  report  that  although  the  wheat  acreage 
is  short  of  last  year,  the  yield  per  acre  will 
be  above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  area  of  coin  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
and  although  backward  in  some  localities,  the 
Btato  has  never  had  such  a  bright  prospect 

for  a  big  corn  crop . Arizona  has 

some  good  pasture  lauds,  on  which,  it  is  es¬ 
timated,  there  are  2,000,000  sheep  and  200,000 
Liead  of  cattle  grazing.  New  Mexico  has  10,- 
000,000  sheep,  and  the  wool  clip  of  that  Ter¬ 
ritory  for  1882  is  reported  ftt30,000,000  poundB 
which  was  shipped  to  Eastern  market*; during 
the  year.  It  looks  as  if  New  Mexico  would 

be  a  good  place  for  a  few  woolen  mills . 

1  be  price  ol  stock  cattle,”  says  the  Denver 
Journal  of  Commerce,  "  is  10  per  cent  higher 
in  Colorado  this  year  than  it  was  lust,  aud 
•>U  per  cent  higher  than  three  yours  ago. 
Eight  years  ago,  a  cow  and  a  calf  were  held 
to  be  worth  from  $12  to  $15.  To-day  they 

would  sell  quickly  at  $40”... . . 

A  consignment  of  120  Holstein  cattle  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  port  on  Wednesday.  The 
animals  were  consigned  to  Powell  Bros,  and 
Smiths  &,  Rowell,  of  (Syracuse,  N  Y.  Collec¬ 
tor  Robertson  refused  to  forw  ard  them  unti| 
they  hail  passed  through  the  Government 
Cattle  Quarantine  Station,  at  Garfield,  N.  J. 
although  a  direct  passage  had  been  requested 
by  Congressman  Frank  Hiscock.  Thursday 
the  Collector  received  directions  from  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  forwarding  of  the  cattle,  and 

they  were  sent  to  Syracuse . The  Tribune 

and  Farmer,  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  told,  has 
been  bought  at  Sheriff’s  sale  by  E.  Duncan 

Huiffen,  advertising  agent,  of  this  city . 

The  Genuantow'n  Telegraph  has  been  bought 
by  George  Washington  Childs,  owner  of  the 

Philadelphia  Ledger . The  exports  of  the 

products  of  our  packing-houses  and  dairy- 
farms  during  tli©  five  months  ending  May  31 
were  $48,838,604.  For  the  same  period  last 
year  the  exports  were  $378, 0(H)  more . 


During  the  year  1882  there  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  nearly  $12,000,000  of  eggs  at 

an  average  price  of  15  cents  per  dozen . 

A  German  died  on  Thursday  after  horrible 
convulsions  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  of  trichinosis. 
Several  families  were  tormented  with  it  lately 
near  Plainfield  in  the  same  county.  Scorns  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  trichina.*  in  hogs  thereabouts. 

. The  penalty  of  being  a  tramp  in  Ohio. 

according  to  the  new  law,  is  imprisonment 
for  from  one  to  three  years.  First  conviction 

at  Cincinnati,  Thursday . First  new 

wheat,  which  was  unusually  clean,  arrived  in 
Petersburg,  Va.,  Thursday— raised  iu  Din- 
wkldio  Co.  Crop  about  a  month  later  than 

last  year . Reports  that  the  silk  crop  is 

very  short  in  China  and  that  silk  is  bound  to 

go  up.  Probably  a  trick  of  silk  dealers . 

Western  Michigan  will  attack  cattle-shows  in 
the  East  this  Fall  with  an  advertising  car.  The 
plan  is  to  put  specimens  of  grain,  fruit,  pump¬ 
kins,  ores  and  other  products  in  the  car  to 
show  the  vegetable  and  mineral  riches  of  the 
region,  take  a  professor  or  two  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  along  to  give  the  thing  tone, 
and  visit  as  mauy  fairs  as  possible  in  New 
England  and  *  the  Middle  States, . Accor¬ 

ding  to  recent  statistics,  tbe  total  export  of 
apples  from  the  United  States  uud  the  Canadas 
for  the  season  of  188*2-3  was  365,107  barrels. 
They  were  shipped  from  the  different  ports  as 
follows:  New  York,  160,083  barrels:  Boston. 
99.866;  Montreal.  65,104;  Annapolis,  10,893; 
Halifax,  10,632;  Philadelphia,  479.  Of  these 
all  but  6.388  barrels  went  to  England  and 
Scotland,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  being  the 
principal  porta  of  entry.  Over  15,000  barrels 
were  shipped  from  New  York  and  11,000  bar¬ 
rels,  from  Boston  in  the  largest-shipping  week 

of  the  season . . 

New  Virginia  wheat  sold  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Lynchburg  markets  brought  $1.15  for  damp 
and  $1.60  for  prime  yesterday . 

- - - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  June  23,  1888. 

At  Sunderland,  Comity  Durham,  this  day 
week,  several  thousand  children,  mostly  under 
12,  were  gathered  in  Victoria  Hall  to  see  some 
conjuring.  After  the  play,  the  body  of  the 
hall  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  the  audience, 
when  1,200  little  ones  came  rushing  down 
stairs.  At  the  top  of  the  first  flight  was  a 
door  which  opened  only  20  inches,  having  been 
partly  closed  to  facilitate  ticket-collecting 
earlier.  One  of  the  children  fell,  others  fell 
over  the  prostrate  body,  a  panic  seized  on 
those  behind  who  rushed  forward  pell  mell 
struggling,  stumbling,  falling  until  there  was 
a  horrible,  moaning,  bleeding  pile  of  crushed, 
battered,  suffocating,  dying  and  dead  children 
ranging  fiom  four  to  fourteen  years.  When 
help  came  over  200  wounded,  more  or  less 
severely,  were  rescued  from  the  heap,  but  188 
crushed  little  bodies  with  black,  swolleu  faces 
lay  awaiting  identification.  Some  families 
lost  two  or  three  little  ones,  some  nil.  Grief 
and  lamentation  widespread,  soldiers  called 
out  to  preserve  order  among  20,000  agonized, 
horror-stricken  people  surrounding  the  Hall. 
The  Queen  telegraphed  the  Mayor  expressing 
her  grief.  The  Empress  of  Germany  cabled 
the  Queen  her  condolences.  High  and  low 
all  the  world  over,  lament  the  death  of  the 
Innocents  and  sympathize  with  the  bereaved. 

. Great  floods  are  prevailing  in  Silesia 

aud  the  northern  part  of  Austria . The 

Storthing  has  rejected  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  allowance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Nor¬ 
way . A  French  adventurer  on  trial  in 

Belgium  for  obtaining  money  on  false  pre 
fences,  swears  that  lie  obtained  large  sums  of 
money  from  M.  Gnmbettn  and  others  for  pro¬ 
curing  important  German  papers  aud  for 
bribing  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

. An  Irish  Agassi  nation  Society  for 

"removing”  objectionable  landlords,  is  being 

investigate!  at  Mullingar . Over  4(H) 

slaves  illegally  held  iu  Cuba  have  been  freed 

by  Captain  General  Prendergast .  In  t  he 

racing  at  Htookbridge,  Iroquois,  "nominated” 
by  tin*  Prince  of  Wales,  won  the  Stockbridge 
cup,  Sachem  ran  second  in  the  race  for  the 
Beaufort  hundicap,  and  Aranza  won  the  John¬ 
stone  plate.  All  these  belong  to  Mr.  Loril- 
lard.  With  this  exception  American  race¬ 
horses  in  England  have  had  poor  success  this 

year . Government  has  given  James 

Carey,  the  informer,  the  option  of  proceeding 
to  one  of  the  British  colonies  or  of  being  re¬ 
leased  and  allowed  to  remain  in  Dublin  with¬ 
out  police  protection — _ Tin  French  Gov¬ 

ernment  owns  altogether  2,316  miles  of  rail¬ 
roads,  which,  as  a  whole,  pay  very  badly. 

. According  to  an  English  paper,  Mr. 

Langtry  is  rusticating  in  Wales  on  a  weekly 

stipend  of  $15.85  from  Mi’s.  Langtry . 

The  movement  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  iu 
England  appeal’s  to  be  gaining  strength.  A 
memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  is  signed  by 
108  Liberal  Members,  including  the  "most 
cautious  W  higs  and  most  gushing  Radicals,” 


by  a  dozen  members  of  the  Administration, 
and  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  several 
Conservatives . A  change  of  the  consti¬ 

tution  demanded  by  1,800  Socialists  in  Paris. 
. Queen  Victoria’s  melancholy  still  caus¬ 
ing  much  alarm.  She  and  her  daughter,  Prin¬ 
cess  Beatrice,  are  going  to  the  vicinity  of 
Florence,  in  Autumn.  She  has  already  caused 
the  erection  of  four  monuments  to  her  old  ser¬ 
vant,  the  late  John  Brown,  whose  death  has 
probably  increased  the  hereditary  tendency  to 

insanity  in  her  ease . The  Right  Rev. 

John  William  Colenso,  D.  D.,  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Natal,  South  Africa,  is  dead.  He  was  born 
Jan.  24f  INI  4,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
for  some  time  was  a  master  at  Harrow.  In 
1853  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Published  in  1862,  the  first  part  of  “The 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Ex¬ 
amined,”  questioning  the  Mosaic  authorship 
and  historical  accuracy  of  that  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  It  caused  intense  excitement 
among  churchmen,  and  Colenso  was  deposed 
from  his  See  by  his  Metropolitan,  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown,  but  he  was  reinstated  by  the 
Privy  Council.  Most  of  his  opinions  find  tol¬ 
erance  or  even  credit  now.  Among  his  later 
works  were  a  Zulu  grammar,  dictionary,  and 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  many 

educational  books  in  the  same  language . 

The  German  Government  has  resolved  to  pur¬ 
chase  six  more  railways.  The  possession  of 
these  roads  will  enable  the  Government  to 
control  the  whole  system  of  railways  in  the 

empire  . ...The  trial  was  begun  in  Paris 

last  week  of  the  Marquis  de  Pays  and  17  oth- 
ei-s,  charged  with  manslaughter,  fraud  and 
infringement  on  the  public  companies  and 
emigration  laws.  In  July,  1877,  the  marquis 
advertised  land  for  sale  on  the  island  of  Port 
Breton,  Oeeanica,  and  inaugurated  a  scheme 
loi  emigration.  Legitimist  papers  interested 
themselves  iu  the  enterprise  and  5,000,000 
francs  were  subscribed.  Of  this  sum  the  mar¬ 
quis  pocketed  about  2,000,000.  It,  isstated  that 
700,000  hectares  (a  hectare  is  about  21-.J  acres) 
of  land  were  sold,  although  the  island  only 
contains  7,000  hectares.  The  marquis  had 
maps  of  the  island  published  in  which  were  in¬ 
dicated  imaginary  houses,  churches  and  roads. 
Finally  he  dispatched,  to  the  island  four  old 
sailing  ships  with  a  number  of  emigrants, 
the  majority  of  whom  perished  under  the 
most  miserable  circumstances.  On  oue  vessel 
80  emigrants  died  during  the  passage,  and  250 
more  died  from  hunger  and  disease  after 
reaching  1  ort  Breton,  and  five  others  were 
captured  ami  eaten  by  natives  on  the  island. 
Only  100  of  the  unfortunate  people  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  friendly  country,  '1  he  defense 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  trial  post¬ 
poned  till  October . Of  those  Black- 

Handers  on  trial  at  Xores,  Spain,  for  assassi¬ 
nating  an  “informer,”  seven  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  eight  to  17  years’  imprison. 

meut  and  two  were  acquitted. . . . 

A  cable  from  Shanghai,  dated  yesterday,  as¬ 
serts  positively  that  the  disputed  questions 
between  France  and  China,  which  threatened 
war,  have  been  adjusted,  aud  that  Li  H  ung 
Chang,  who  was  negotiating  with  the  French 
envoy,  returns  to  Pekin  at  once,  which  he 
would  scarcely  do  if  he  had  not  brought  nego¬ 
tiations  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  This  is 
very  pleasing  nows.  A  war  between  France 
and  China  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  people 
of  both  countries  and  a  nuisance  to  the  world 

at  large . There  is  intense  excitement  iu 

Hungary  over  the  trial  of  a  number  of  Jews 
who  uro  accused  of  having  murdered  a  Chris¬ 
tian  girl  at  Tisza-Ezlar  to  use  her  blood  iu 

their  ceremonies . Serious  riots  against 

the  Jews  have  occurred  in  St.  Gall,  Switzer-* 

laud . The  Pope  has  asked  President 

GrJvy  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  a  con¬ 
flict  between  Church  and  State  in  France.... 
...  .Anarchists  in  Athens  threaten  to  destroy 
the  royal  palace  and  t  hr-  ancient  monuments. 
. Mr.  Buxton  has  been  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Whalley  in  the  British  House  of 

Commons;  both  are  Liberals . Mr.  P. 

Lorillurd’s  horses,  Iroquois,  Vrauzu  and  l’ar- 

thenia,  will  return  to  America  shortly . 

The  Suez  Canal  is  to  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

. General  Wallace  has  refused  to  accept 

notice  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty  with 
Turkey ;  has  demanded  the  punishment  of 
some  Kurils  who  attacked  American  mission- 
aides,  and  has  demanded  an  apology  from  the 
Porte  because  an  American  doctor  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  practice  in  Tripoli . 


A  well-known  preacher  makes  the  rec< 
niendatiou  of  Ayer’s  Pills  a  matter  of  religi 
duty.  When  people  uru  bilious  aud  dysp 
tie,  wlmt  they  need  is  the  Gospel  of  Heal 
In  such  eases,  the  beet  creed  to  swallow  e 
sists  of  the  thirty  sugar-coated  articles  ii 
pill-box. — Adv, 


The  worst  blood  diseases  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  Itseffectsare  felt  immediately. -Acte, 


Heart  disease  has  brought  many  to  an  un¬ 
timely  grave.  The  heart  is  as  liable  as  other 
organs  to  disease ;  if  you  have  it  even  in  the 
slightest  form  use  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regu¬ 
lator.  §1  per  bottle. — Adv. 


@75fe.;  flo.  ilo.,  choice  lots,  &3*4tc, ;  State,  sliced. 
9®  9c.;  do.  quarters,  fk§t84$c. ;  apples,  evaporated, 
n@12e.'  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  labile.:  do.,  fancy 
selections,  14J6®l5c:  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  8i® I3j  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  7@946c.:  evapo¬ 
rated  peaches,  peeled.  14®20c.;  do.  impeded  peaches 
halves,  litijifiW.c.  -  do.  do.,  quarters,  5®546e  ;  plums. 
Southern,  llv./imqe.;  do..  State,  10®  11c*.;  cherries.  28 
@29c.;  blackberries.  8®S46c.;  raspberries,  236sS4c.; 
huckleberries.  bVidllqc. 

Cotton.-  Liverpool  Is  dull  and  Southern  markets 
without  tone.  The  surface  indications  are  unite  as 
tame  us  for  u  longtime  past  Spots  arc  still  quoted 
at  old  figures  but  appear  unsettled. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7  9-16  718-16  7  13-16 

Strict  Ordinary  .  8  844  844 

Good  Ordinary.  .  8  13-16  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  946  .M 

Low  Middling .  10  10Ji  ion 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  5-16  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Middling .  1046  10«  10W 

Good  Middling .  1046  11 U  11W 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11J4  11*6  ll*sU 

Middling  Fair .  11$!  1176  1116 

Fair .  12*6  1256  1256 

STAINED, 

Good  Ordinary . 7  I  Low  Middling . R46 

Strict  Good  Ord....  713-16  |  Middling . 95* 

Eoos.— Demand  continues  very  much  In  the  old 
slow  and  careful  form  and  buyers  in  no  ease  can  ho 
found  laboring  under  excitement  or  anxiety. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bills.,  per  doz.,  19L>®'J0e; 
Western,  choice,  l7Hjc;  do.  fair  to  good.  I64fe®l7e; 
Canadian,  18c. 

Fresh  Fruits. —Arrivals  of  strawberries  are  gen" 
erally  In  poor  condition,  and  very  slow  even  at  the 
low  rates  at  whtch.thcy  are  offered.  The  market  is 
glutted  with  cherries,  and  the  bulk  of  supply  is  in 
very  poor  order.  Huckleberries  are  held  more  stead¬ 
ily.  Gooseberries  steady.  Peaches  generally  In  light 
supply  aud  firm. 

Strawberries,  up-river,  fancy,  9  quart.  8®  iQe;  do. 
do.  common,  do.,  5®7c;  do"  Staten  Island,  do.  7®  12c; 
do.  L.  I.  do..  8®  6c;  cherries,  large,  sweet,  c  m,  7 
St 9c;  do.,  small,  sweet,  V  ft,  S&lic;  do.  sour,  V  lb, 
3®5e.;  huckleberries,  Jersey,  per  box,  *2.25®2.:iU; 
peaches,  Ga.,  per  l-:td  crate,  jK.i2.5i):  do.  N.  C.  and 
S.  C.,  per  hush,  crate,  *8®5;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked.  >  ft.,  BUi^yajc:  do.,  do.,  farmers’  fancy,  8® 
8!*e.;  do.,  do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  74*®8e;  pecan-*, 
V  ft ,  6®  7. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Demand  slow  and  prices  rule 
weak  und  irregular.  Straw  in  large  supply,  slow 
and  weak. 

Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  per  100  Its,  80c;  do.  No.  2,  good 
To®  75c.;  do.  No.  S,  medium,  00®  65c:  do.  clover  mixed, 
SjfiM.ie;  do.  Shipping,  55®60e:  do.  clover,  5<M55e;  straw, 
No.  1  rye.  55c;  do.  No.  2  rye.  40®l5o:  do.  oat,  auc. 

Hors. — There  was  a  very  good  demand  again  to-day 
and  a  good  amount  of  business,  wLth  some  of  it  at 
prices  indicating  a  firmer  market.  Crop  reports  are 
coming  In  that  confirm  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
said  latterly  as  to  poor  condition  of  growing  vines. 

N.  V.  Stute,  crop  of  1**<>,  prime  tocholce,  luin-ific;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  •‘XbjfOe;  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  Vxo.KTc; 
do.,  crop  of  1881,  good  to  choice,  3w»S5e;  Pacific 
Coast,  crop  of  1882,  30®S5c. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry— Tha  demaud 
continues  brisk  and  prices  rule  firm.  Near-by  chick¬ 
ens  lu  light  supply  und  prices  steadily  sustained. 
Turkeys  in  good  request  and  firm.  Ducks  and  geese 
steady  and  unchanged. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by.  9  lb..  do.  South¬ 

ern  and  Wr.<tupn,22ijt25c;  fowls.  Pit,  and  Jersey,  ISc; 
do.  state.  I  Re;  do.  Western,  18c;  do.  Southern.  17® 
l7V*c.;  roostars,  mixed,  old  and  young,  labile;  tur¬ 
keys,  Jersey  and  Pa,,  U®l5c;  do.  Western,  !4®’.5e; 
ducks,  state,  Pa,  and  Jersey,  e  puir,  tl.(Mu  1.25c;  do, 
Western,  V  pair,  '***1.00;  do,  Southern,  V  pair.  60 
(a-Tuc.  geiae,  Southern.  y  pair,  *b,«  1.124®  do.  Wes¬ 
tern,  y  pair,  I.12®*1.25;  do.,  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  V 
pair.  ♦Livai.S). 

Dressed  Poultry. — The  demnnd  for  fowls  Is  quite 
brisk,  aud,  with  a  small  supply,  prices  have  advanced. 
State  Spring  chickens  In  good  demand  and  ruling 
steady.  Philadelphia  Springs  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  easier.  Turkeys  in  good  demand 
und  firm.  Ducks  and  geese  slow  and  barely  steady. 

Turkeys,  prime,  15*170. ;  do.  poor  to  fair,  ’.'i  t He; 
Springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  lUiulSc.:  do.,  small, 
ssjgJSc.  (lo.  State  and  Western,  y  ft,  fowls, 

Philadelphia,  Pry-picked,  prime,  19®:1A\;  do.  State 
and  \\  eaten),  dry  picked.  18®19o.;  do.  do.  scalded.  17® 
18c.;  do.,  fair  to  good,  LVtlSc.;  duck  Philadelphia 
spring,  2.HA.W;  do,,  old.  prime,  Ifgg.lTo.-  do.,  fair  to 
good,  IS®  lie. 

Game.  — 1'hc  supply  of  wild  plgeous  aud  squabs  con¬ 
tinues  light  uud  prices  unchanged.  Tunic  squabs  are 
quiet  und  prices  weak.  Plover  slow.  English  snipe 
about  steady.  Sand  snipe  dull  and  easier. 

wild  squabs,  y  dozen.  $1.50;  wild  pigeons,  shot 
stall-fed,  {  dozen,  *1.5tV<t>2;  tame  squats,  light,  y 
dozen,  *k25®S,30:  do.,  dark,  pet  do*..  tame 

o  gcons,  live,  per  pair,  English  snipe,  fresh 

k  lied  f  doL,  *2u«V<s2.25;  plover,  fresh  killed,  V  doz. 
bl.  jOi.i  l.o;  saudsnlpc,  oU®  kv. 

Vegeta blks.— Virginia  rose  must,  be  very  choice  to 
reach  $1  and  the  bulk  of  receipts areditfieult  to  place 
above  #2® 2.. "I?.  Charleston  sioefc  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  Old  potatoes  iu  liberal  supply  and  without  any 
fixed  value.  Cabbages  are  in  large  supply  and  lower- 
String  beans  lu  good  request.  If  choice,  and  firm. 
Norfolk  cucumbers  scarce  aud  firm.  Charlestou  cu¬ 
cumbers  about  (lone  at  low  prices.  Tomatoes  iu 
light,  supply,  and  firm  for  choice.  Other  vegetables 
about  ns  quoted. 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  bbl..  <Uii75c;  potatoes,  Ber¬ 
muda.  new  .  y  bbl..  *8.50,.. i. GO, ■  de.  Maine  Hose.  V 
double  head  bbl.,  *1.9  Li  1,75:  do.  Sou  I  hem,  new,  *2®  3; 
do.  Western  N.  V.,  flo„  *LOOi*l.2i;  do.  Maryland,  do., 
*-<«•!:  asparagus,  Jersey,  V  dozen,  si.tw's  l.>;  do.. 


i”aj.ves— Veals  were  wanted  at  steady  prices,  selling 
at  646®7}6c.  for  Fair  to  Prime  and  choice  Jerseys  sold 
at  8c.  Buttermilk  balves  common  to  prime,  selling 
at  IU(8"iW.  Fed  calves  sold  at  544@<%c*  City  dressed 
veals  sold  mostly  at  Il®l2e:  country  dressed  at  946® 
1046c.  and  ehpicc  lie.  Dressed  huttegmjlk  calves  sold 
according  to  quality  from  7L.  to  9c.  Buttermilks,  ISO 
ft,  at  rap';  do  172  9. ,  as  54*c;  do.  150  ft,  at  5e;  do.  177  ft, 
at  4720,  VeaJs  138  ft.  at  74oe;  do  148  ft,  at  7c;  do  105  ft 
nt  6j6c;  Fed  calves  18G  n,,  at  V-tc; 

-Sheep  and  Lambs.  Common  to  prime  sheep  sold  at 
Vatilic.  Mils  quality  of  stock  is  scarce  and  Is  likely 
to  command  good  prices  for  sometime.  Southern 
lambs  at  7Wj.A«e;  Oulu  sheep,  ‘Him.  nt  59je:  Western 
sheep  126  it.  auJje;  do.  122  (b,  at  644c;  do  *3  lb,  at  *5.70. 
Kentucky  lambs, 61  lbs,  at  HWc;  do,  55  lb,  at  8e.  Mich¬ 
igan  sheep,  87  lb.  at  Whc.  Pennsylvania  ambs,  59  lb. 
atsayc,  Virginia  lamos  57  lb,  at  844iy  do,  no  lb,  at 
8140;  co,  50  lb,  at  TUc;  Virginia  ewes  92  lb,  at  5c;  Jersey 
lambs,  60  lb.  at  9c. 

Hoos— Total  for  six  days  22.261  head  against  13,194 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  The  feel¬ 
ing  for  Live  hogs  was  a  trifle  firmer  and  dealers 
thought  prime  would  sell  If  here  at  THc.  Country 
dressed  firmer  for  light ; pigs,  but  without  quotable 
change. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
vant  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath- 
irtie  medicine.  Sold  by  druggist  everywhere 
at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 


*Ten  years  ago  the  name  of  .Lydia  E.  Pink- 
hatn  was  scarcely  known  outside  of  her  native 
State.  To-day  it  is  a  house-hold  word  all  over 
the  Continent  and  many  who  read  the  secular 
and  religious  journals  have  become  familiar 
with  the  face  that  shines  on  them  with  a  mod¬ 
est  confidence,  in  which  we  read  the  truth  that 
“  Nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple.” 
— Adu. 


Tfep  only  mm  hin»  th\t  in  &wn.ni  on  fcoUi 

HamA-)j-'wer  and  Thrv  *h.:r  and  CUisr,  *c  tht  CcriU-n- 

ninl  Kihlbttlutt ;  ww  awards!  the  two  J»ut  Cold 
Medals  given  by  th«  New  Yt.rk  Slate  Agrtcnltnral 
Sodely  on  Hnr»»  pnwwe  end  Thro«her« ;  Mid  It  the 
Only  Thr*»h»r  from  the  v.wl  tmmber  built  In 

the  United  SlAtet,  fey  IlluftrAtlon  und  detcrlpfinn  In 
'‘Applcten’t  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mo-hnnlc!,*’  ™- 
.•ently  pnblUhnri,  th')«  viopticc  it  -w  thi-  Standard 
ms-'hlne  of  tlilt  country.  Cstnlogne  tent  hre.  Addreu 
MIN  4  Rl>  II  V  It  PE  It.  Cfthleekll*  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  June  23,  1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  market  still  presents  the 
old  unsatisfactory  features.  Holders  appear  willing 
to  offer  almost  any  reasonable  terms  but  fall  to  at¬ 
tract  Increased  custom. 


CHOCOLATES 


Beans— marrow,  1S82,  prime,  *2. 25® 2. HU;  Beans,  me¬ 
dium.  ISj2,  prime,  *2.2uw2.25;  do.  pea,  *2.80^.2.03;  do. 
white  kidney  1882, choice,  *2.75®3.U0;  do.  red  kidney, 
1882,  choice,  *o.5tX9i3.6U;  do.  turtle  soup,  1892,  *H,UU. 
do.  foreign,  mediums,  #t.75®*i.s<i;  Peas,  green.  1882, 
prime,  *1.2U. 

Breadstuefs  .and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  UlJ<c 
lower: steamer  No.  ‘2  red  Is  ?e.  lower;  No.  8  red  Is  5c. 
lower;  ungraded  white  Is  lilqc,  lower;  No.  1  white  Is 
8c.  higher  for  rail  certificates.  Rye— Western  is  3c. 
lower;  Canada  and  State  Is  2c.  lower.  Corn— Un¬ 
graded  mixed  Is  8Jpc.  lower;  No.  S  Is  5c.  lower;  No.  2 
is  '2-qe  lower,  delivered.  Oats — No.  3  mixed  Is  2)6o. 
lower;  No.  1  quoted  5c  lower;  mixed  Western  Is  2e. 
lower;  white  Stntc  Is  6c.  lower. 


Haler'- Premium  Chnrr.tate,  the  best 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  —  Baker's  Brenkr'mt  Cocoa, 
from  which  the  exccaa  of  oil  has  been 
removed,  easily  digested  and  admirably 
oJppted  for  invalids,  —  Baker's  Vanilla 
Chocolate,  aea  drink  or  eaten  (a  con¬ 
fectionery  is  a  delicious  article  i  highly 
recommended  by  touriata.  —  Baker’s 
Broma,  invaluable  as  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren. —  German  Biveel  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

hold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  &  CO., 
kJorchoster,  Mass, 


Reputation  and  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
’’ar  run  ted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  111. 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


Prices  of  Grain— Wheat.  Market  feverish.  Canada 
bpnug  at  *1  it;  Ungraded  \YIuut  red,  $i.U).u.-.'4; 
simmer  No.  J  red,  *1.91;  No.  5  Red,  *1.15;  steamer 
No.  2  red  *l.hS«.l. H.'v;  No.  2  red,  SUHOU.IHL  lor  rail 
Cerlinoutes,  *L  l>.t  l.l98y  for  canal  alloal;  ungraded 
white,  95c>t*i.lS;h;  stemuer  No.  2  white,  >4k«.9Vc;  No. 
2  while.  Sl.Uh;  No  I.  white.  $1.12  lor  rnll  cerllUcales, 
red  seller  June,  *UW6m.1.M;  July, 

August.  *LlJ-*i.al.21®;  .September.  al.'.CoU.i.-q; 
Oetooer,  *1.81®  1.45>a .  NoViqnber  *1 .  .gq  l  1. 274,  K\  E 
Market  uuij:  V\  estern,  ba.nuei  t  nnmm  anu  state, 
iw&Jle.,  car  lots  mid  bout  loads;  M I  u, |  iculled  Statei. 
at  ilk.';  Western,  to  arrive,  at  about  ht®i',.'e.  Karlky— 
jtarket  dull  ami  nominal.  Baki.lv  .Mai.T  In  good 
supply  uud  dull;  two  rowed  Stute,  RkalWc;  six-rowed 
state.  l*Jeia*l;  t  aiiuda,  9Ue®*l ,ufl .  t  ons  Market  un¬ 
settled:  hut  mixed  ut  stMtdbc;  uugratletl  mixed,  at  49<ij 
62v;  No.  3.  sGtas.giv^c;  steamer  mixed,  tide,  delivered; 
steamer  yellow,  fine;  No.  2,  uHttutva-  tie  11  vert'd,  alloat; 
white  southern,  Toti.rJe;  No,  2  mixed  .seller  June,  id-*, 
GWvSC,  closing  Bljac:  July,  62qtatife;  August,  b3*a,v 
Wqe;  Sep  tern  tier,  tdCjiaUDipc.;  'October,  6cL,t.A6tp4ac. 

111  **■  <>  t'24a® I2;l,e;  No.  I 

qtlt)teil  ).lc,  No.  .  white,  4*kv;  No.  2,  45?,..,  i^e-  No,  I 
quoted  5oe:  No.  2  PlUcAgO,  fiilpta  U^e;  mixed  Western, 
«H<S>k»Ijc;  white  do.  tv;  wim.  smie,  Ci'-kevrsw.; 
,™-  •'  mixed  seller  July.  I26„w43V;  August,  lm-X-v 
H96ic;  bepiember,  October,  IS,1  iv. 


Is  the  Strongest  und  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  IVina 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
anti  Prices  address 
The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  A-  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  lud. 


1  j'  (  Victorious  at  all  fairs.  OverS.tLUln 

\  ’^PCs''  ■  a'  actual  u-e  lu  every  State  and  Torrl- 

torv  of  the  lT.  S.  It  tsu  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  ub  for  10  years:  In 
all  that  time  uot  one  has  blown 
down  wltiiout  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show  We  leave  It  to  the 
puhiie  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  scut  on  SO 
days’ trial.  Best  Peed  M  ills.  Corn  Shellers,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

(^STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


Wheat,  bush 
Corn,  bush... 
Uuts,  bush. .. 
Barley,  bush. 
Rye,  bush  ■ 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Hotter.— There  la  an  absence  of  vigor  to  the  de¬ 
mand  in  tin*  market.  Western  Imitation  creamery 
ami  the  few  ottering*  of  fancy  dairy  sell  very  well. 

Creamely, 
choice,  20tsi2b 


New  York,  Saturday.  June  '28,  198t. 

Bervks.— Total  tor  six  days,  12, uu*  head,  agnlust 
IUjTTO  head  for  the  corresponding  lime  Inst  week. 
Course  Steers,  oxen  and  grass  cattle,  from  Southern 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  105*®  10640  to  dress  5Vg56  ft;  decent 
to  prime  corn-fed  at  ll®12u.,  to  dress  Vi  tb;  prime 
h table-fed  bullocks  ut  mg.vUqc;  still  hu  ts  sold  at 
*5. 15®.*>. 25,  a  fow  extra  at  A-’>.5u®5.75.  Native  stlllors 
l.Bil  ft.  at  tie,  56  ft,  do.  1.095  ft.  nt  lie,  loss  *1  per  head; 
Missouri  steers,  1,8511  ft,  at  !’2e,  less  $1  per  head;  do. 
l;3tw  ft,  at  U-qe,  less  *1  par  head;  do.  1.206  ft,  at  1 1  \,c 
aud  50c  per  head;  still  bulls.,  1,827  ft.  at  *5.15;  do.  1,424 
ft,  at  *5.211:  do.  1, 81*  ft  nt  *5.25:  Illluols  steers,  l,'2t>8  ft, 
at  12c,  56  ft;  do.  1,241  ft,  ut  HUe  nnd  foe  per  head,  Ohio 
steers,  1.180  ft.  at  1114c,  SB  ft:  stags  and  cows,  l, '27V  ft. 
at  Bo  live  weight;  Indiana  steers  nml  oxen,  1.37U  ft,  at 
tiqc,  06  ft.;  Stable  fetl  steers,  1,156  ft,  ut  lie,,  56 
ft,  less  *5;  do.  1,227  ft, at  1 1 1  ;e :  stable-fed  steers.  1,47q 
ft,  at  t2VaC,  56  ft;  do,  LAW  ft,  at  U\e;  do  1,311  ft,  at 
lHpe,  less  *5;  Ohio  Btillers,  1,419  ft,  at  U>tc;  56  ft-  do. 
1,191  ft,  at  IIJ40,  less  *1  per  head;  Kentucky  stillers, 
1,224  ft,  at  lie,  56  lb,  less  *10. 


fancy  palls,  28®2lc;  do.  extra,  2.e: 
;  .r-  '  :  do.  prime,  l9o»19q,c;  do.  fiur  to  good, 

1  ita. ISlve;  do.  ordinary,  lb® toe.  Mate  half  firkin  tubs 
aii)l  pails,  lawt,  2Lt22e;  do.  do.  fine,  Uba 2tV :  do.  good, 
lj®l9c;  do.  fair,  L’s.tlb:  Stale  Welsu  tubs,  choice,  2lk.u 
21e;  do.good  lo  prime,  17wdUc;  do.  fair  to  good,  l.s.v 
Its*;  western  Imitation  creamery,  choice,  Ugilbct 
Western  do,  good  to  prime,  IbalDc;  do.  ordinary 
to  fair,  be;  Western  dairy,  best,  l«®t7c.;  do.  good, 
186015c.;  do,  ordinary.  iu,vi2c.  Western  factory,  best 
eurreui  make,  14c;  do.  fair  to  good  UtalHe;  do.  ortll 
ary,  UukUkj, 

?tal”  factory,  fancy,  le-Vilie.;  do.  prime, 
ilo.  fair  ui  gtxHl,  Uia  U>c;  lIu.  ordinary ,  7ki 
wsvye.;  t dilo  Hals,  choice.  NSitaJc;  do.  good  to  prime, 

■  5»®8c;  creamery  skims,  choice,  60;  do.  good,  5® 546c: 
do.  loir,  4oi)4>vc;  skims,  poor,  2h3c. 

Driku  Futrtro, — Business  continues  In  a  dull  sort  of 
rut,  with  the  tone  of  the  market  as  a  whole  tame  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  7®Se.;  do* 
tine  to  choice,  84*®9c.;  do.  fancy,  94®.VlOc.:  West¬ 
ern,  ordiuary,  7® 7440.;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  74* 


JUNE  30 


£nx  i\)C  J)own0. 


A  FEW  DESIRABLE  PLANTS. 

OME  of  the  plants  in  ray 
window  garden  last.  Winter,  were 
£ yi  so  satisfactory  that  I  think  they 

at  deserve  speeial  notice.  The  large 

clusters  of  bloom  on  ray  Ciner- 
Hr'as’  remained  in  perfection  a 
j]|®  month  or  more.  This  plant  has 
&  not  received  half  the  care  that 
it  merits;  the  seeds  germinate  freely  and  with 
proper  care  the  plants  can  be  made  to  bloom 
beautifully  in  an  ordinary  farm  bouse  window. 
The  flowers  of  the  dwarf  varieties  are  fra¬ 
grant  and  of  exceedingly  brilliant  color,  many 
of  them  rich  shades  of  violet-blue,  not,  found  in 
any  other  class  of  plants;  they  endure  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  parlor  admirably;  better 
than  any  plants  which  1  have  tried.  They  re¬ 
quire  only  the  morning  suu  and  should  lie 
potted  in  a  light,  rich  soil  composed  largely 
of  leaf-mold  and  sand. 

Ageratum  alba,  blossomed  all  Winter  long; 
the  length  of  the  styles  give  the  flowers  a  very 
graceful,  feathery  appearance.  Plants  de¬ 
sired  for  Winter  blooming  should  be  kept 
piuched  back  through  the  Summer,  to  make 
them  grow  strong  and  stocky;  before  severe 
frosts  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  and 
brought  indoors,  and  soon  every  shoot  will  lie 
crowned  with  its  fragrant,  snowy-white  blos¬ 
soms.  The  Hormosa  and  Agrippiua  roses, 
never  fail  to  give  me  plenty  of  buds  and  blos¬ 
soms.  But  1  do  not  have  any  success  keeping 
them  in  pots  through  the  Summer  the  way 
the  florists  tell  us  to.  I  bed  them  out  in  May 
in  deep,  rich  soil  and  let  them  grow  and  blos¬ 
som  according  to  their  own  will.  Before  they 
set  buds  for  Fall  flowers  I  carefully  lift  them, 
cut  them  back  about  one  third,  pot  them  iu 
good,  rich  soil  and  place  them  in  the  cellar. 
If  they  have  boon  well  eared  for  they  will  be 
strong  plants  full  of  life  and  vigor  and  will 
quickly  establish  themselves  in  their  new 
quarters.  After  a  little  rest,  they  are  gradu¬ 
ally  given  light  and  heat,  and  finally  placed 
in  full  light  and  sunshine. 

For  foliage  plants  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  our  own  native  ferns.  A  pretty 
rustic  box  about  four  inches  deep  cau  lx?  made 
by  sawing  off  the  bottom  of  a  nail  keg,  and 
trimming  it  with  gnarled  branches  and  roots 
found  in  the  woods.  The  ferns  may  be  placed 
in  it  about  the  1st  of  .Tune  and  water  given 
them  until  they  are  well  rooted.  The  box 
should  then  be  set  in  a  cool,  shady  place  and 
the  fronds  allowed  to  die  down,  and  the  roots 
to  remain  dormant. 

The  first  of  Dec.,  place  the  box  upon  a  round 
stand  of  the  same  size,  giving  it  plenty  of 
water,  light,  and  heat.  One  plumy  frond 
after  another  will  rise  and  droop  over  the. 
box,  excelling  all  other  plants  in  grace  and 
beauty.  The  fronds  are  much  longer  aud 
more  delicate  when  grown  indoors.  A  few 
roots  of  the  Liver-leaf  (Hepatiea  acutilobaj 
stowed  aw  ay  among  the  ferns,  will  l>e  sure  to 
reward  one  with  its  tiny  (lowers. 

There  are  a  great,  many  of  our  native  plants 
that  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they 
have  received.  The  Collinsia  bicolor  aud 
other  varieties  advertised  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  florists  are  not  half  as  beautiful  as  our  own 
Collinsia  verna,  with  its  exquisitely  shaded 
blue  and  white  flowers.  The  Smooth  Lung¬ 
wort,  (Mertensia  Virgiuica),  though  preferring 
a  moist  soil  along  river  bottoms,  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  open  border.  Its  drooping 
panicles  of  bell  shaped  flowers  seem  to  borrow 
their  tints  from  the  blue  skies  above  them 
The  Greek  Valerian  is  another  pretty  plant 
w  ith  pinuate  leaves  and  nodding  blue-and. 
white  flowers  in  blossom  at  the  same  time. 
All  of  these  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed 
and  are  deserving  a  place  in  the  florist’s  cat¬ 
alogue. 

Considerable  caution  is  required  in  moving 
wild  plants  to  the  home  grounds,  lest  those  of 
a  pernicious  nature  be  admitted;  often  there 
is  a  wide  difference  in  varieties  of  the  same 
tribe.  Hydrophyllum  Virginicmn  was  given 
a  place  iu  our  grouuds  on  account  of  its  va¬ 
riegated  leaves,  hut  it  commenced  to  spread 
from  the  root  and  sow  itself  in  every  direction 
so  that  it  has  been  rooted  out  without  mercy. 
H.  append! culatum  1  think  will  prove  of 
value.  There  is  nothing  prettier  for  a  dainty 
vase  than  its  lovely  blossoms.  If  they  are  cut 
wheu  in  bud  and  placed  iu  water  they  will 
open  beautifully  aud  arc  much  finer  than 
when  left,  to  flower  in  the  ojxm  ground. 
Plainfield,  Ill.  IVY  Giieen. 

- - - 

YOUNG  QUERIST. 

Geo.  B.  Fox. — Will  different  varieties  of 
Lima  beans  mix  if  planted  close  together? 

Ans. — Yes.  There  was  such  a  variety  of 
seeds  in  the  packet  that  I  am  uuable  to  give 
you  the  desired  information. 


C.  B.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.— Please  give  the 
name  of  inclosed  flowrer. 

Ans.—  Azalea  viscosa,  L.  or  Swamp  Pink. 

Allie  E.  Warner. — If  you  cau  contribute 
anything  to  the  Women’s  Department  of  a 
worthy  character,  the  Rural  will  he  seut  to 
you  free.  Please  do  not  send  auy  poetry. 

C.  A.  Butterworth. — See  answer  to  G.  B. 
Fox’s  query. 

W.  S.,  Hickory,  N.  C.— 1.  I  placed  a  setting 
of  11  duck  eggs  under  a  heu ;  uow  she  has  only 
five.  There  arc  no  eggshells  about.  What,  is 
the  cause?  2.  How  long  a  period  does  it  take 
for  duck  eggs  to  hatch ? 

Ans, — 1.  Possibly  rats  or  some  other  animal 
may  have  removed  them.  If  the  heu  had 
eaten  them  she  would  probably  have  left  traces 
of  her  work.  2.  About  31  days. 

J.  H.  Ballard. — What  was  the  matter  with 
my  young  turkeys?  They  grew  finely  until 
about  three  weeks  eld,  when  their  wings  com¬ 
menced  to  droop,  aud  they  would  go  about  for 
about  two  days  and  then  fall  and  lie  as  though 
dead  for  hours,  but  at  times  they  would  jump 
up  aud  scratch  thei  r  heads. 

Ans.— They  were  probably  troubled  with 
lice.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  lousy  fowls  is 
t )  kill  them,  as  you  cau  never  get  rid  of  the 
lice  otherwise.  If  you  are  t  roubled  that  wray 
this  year,  fatten  them  the  best  you  can,  then 
kill,  and  thoroughly  renovate  the  premises 
aud  start  in  agaiu. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Thanks  for  the  nice 
flower-seeds,  i  will  save  aud  plant  them  uext 
year.  Wc  prize  the  Sweet  William  very 
hi  lily:  have  a  number  of  varieties  now 
blooming.  One  of  the  Rural  Diadem  Pink 
bushes  had  97  open  blossoms  ou  it  at  one  time, 
some  larger  than  a  quarter.  It  was  and  is  still 
very  much  admired.  All  of  the  Hollyhocks 
died  during  the  Winter  except  two;  one  of 
them  has  now  over  one  hundred  buds  aud  blos¬ 
soms  ou  it.  It  is  very  double,  and  is  of  a  light 
shade  of  buff.  We  have  a  Hydrangea  now  iu 
full  bloom  that  has  a  pretty  cluster  of  piuk 
flowers  on  it  darker  than  the  rest.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  color  is  pink,  but  one  is  of  a  bluish  pur¬ 
ple  color  aud  another  almost  white;  it  attracts 
much  attention.  1  fear  my  letter  is  already' 
too  long.  Your  uiece,  Lcla  May. 

Cool  Springs,  Ga. 

[It  would  be  best  to  plant  the  seeds  this  year, 
and  obtain  seeds  from  them,  rather  than 
keep  them  a  year  or  more  before  planting. 
There  may  be  among  the  collection  some  vari¬ 
eties  iu  which  seed  u  year  or  more  old  wall  not 
germinate.— Uncle  Mark. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  seeds  which  you 
sent  were  gratefully  received,  aud  I  thank  you 
for  them,  though  I  do  not  think  I  deserved 
them  as  much  as  some  of  the  more  faithful 
Cousins.  1  have  planted  some  popcorn  aud 
potatoes  this  Spring.  In  the  discussion  i  wish 
to  say  that  I  like  potatoes  tlic  best  i\,r  garden 
pui  poses.  We  have  a  herd  of  Durham  cattle. 
Why  do  not  the  Cousins  give  histories  of  their 
lives?  I  think  some  of  them  must  have  some¬ 
thing  interest! ug  in  their  lives  which  they 
would  like  to  tell.  I  have  a  shoi  t  history  which 
if  it  pleases  you  I  will  tell.  I  was  born  in 
the  yeai  1809,  at  Diamond  Springs,  Allegan 
County  ,  Michigan,  where  I  lived  tij-j  years. 
My  mother  and  sister  then  died,  which  lett 
foui-  children  iu  the  family.  My  other  sister 
was  taken  by  my  aunt  to  Ohio,  while  my 
brother  aud  myself  were  taken  to  Saugatuck, 
another  place  in  Michigan,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  whore  we 
stayed  one  Winter;  in  the  Spring  we  removed 
to  .Indiana,  where  I  was  taken  by  my  uuele, 
but  soon  went  to  live  with  a  man  named 
Harter,  aud  have  resided  with  lnm  ever  since. 
My  brother  was  taken  by  a  man  named  Jump, 
where  he  stayed  nearly  a  yeai-,  when  he  went 
to  live  with  a  man  named  Eley  who  lived 
alxiut  50  rods  from  where  my  guardian  lives; 
he  then  moved  to  Noble  County,  while  l 
stayed  in  Allen  County,  keeping  us  about  3u 
miles  apart.  I  lived  14  miles  from  my  sister 
during  all  this  time  (over  seven  years)  and  w  e 
have  met  but  once.  1  will  ask  some  history 
questions.  Why  don’t  the  Cousins  do  so  also? 
Who  was  King  iu  Prussia  when  Washington 
comma  uded  the  army  ?  Who  said  anil  under 
what  circumstances,  “millions  for  defence, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute?”  Wheu  was  the 
U.  S.  flag  adopted?  What  did  Nathaniel  Halo 
exclaim  wheu  about  to  die  ? 

Young  Historian. 

Dear  Uncle  a  no  Cousins: — I  read  with 
much  pleasure  the  letters  of  the  Cousins  in  the 
Rural,  some  of  which  I  think  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  also  useful.  Mr.  Walter  Frnuks 
deserves  credit  for  the  very  sensible  letter  ho 
wrote,  on  the  ’‘Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry.” 
Some  of  the  Cousins,  in  giving  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  gardening,  say  I  had  “very  bad  luck’* 
with  my  seeds,  or  plants,  as  the  ease  may  be. 
Now,  I  think  that  the  word  luck  should  be 
struck  out  altogether.  It  is  used  for  almost 


everything  nowadays.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  some  things  that  are  unavoidable,  but  iu 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  bad  luck  can  be  traced  to 
bad  management.  1  he  Rural  is  doing  a 
great  amount  of  good  iu  helping  the  youug 
folks  along,  in  taking  so  much  interest  in 
them.  There  should  be  more  paius  taken  with 
the  boys  on  the  farm.  That  w  ould  make  farm 
life  more  agreeable;  if  not,  the  lively  and 
more  intelligent  ones  will  away  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  a  trade,  and  us  it  is  from 
the  boys  that  are  now,  that  the  future  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  come,  1  think  it  is  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  w-ill  drive  a  boy  away  from  home,  it  is 
telling  him  that  he  don’t  know  anything; 
never  let  him  have  a  say  iu  auytluug  as  to 
how  it  should  be  done;  give  him  all  the  clumsy 
tools  about  the  place  to  work  with,  and  if  he 
ever  says  anything  against  it,  toll  him  again 
that  boys  don’t  know'  anything  about  using  a 
good  tool,  and  if  he  does  not  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  get  awray,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  him;  he  is  not  sharp.  Now.  all 
the  Cousins  that  write  io  the  Rural  seem  to 
have  some  favorite  w'ork  ou  the  farm,  some¬ 
thing  iu  which  the}'  take  an  interest  aud  call 
their  own.  Mine  is  in  raising  fowls,  and  al¬ 
though  they  make  a  great  amount  of  work, 
even  children  can  do  a  great  deal  towards 
helping.  I  got  a  pair  of  thoroughbred  Ayls- 
bury  Ducks  last  year  for  which  1  paid  $4,  uud 
also  a  pair  of  thoroughbred  Bronze  turkeys 
for  $(i.  and  it  cast  81  for  express  charges  on 
the  train.  I  saw  them  advertised,  so  1  wrote 
for  them,  and  had  them  seut  to  me.  They  are 
all  fine  birds;  their  plumage  is  beautiful.  I 
raised  40  ducks  (I  kept  some  of  the  common 
ducks  and  turkeys  besides)  and  over  40  tur¬ 
keys,  20  chickens  and  13  geese.  1  made  over 
$45.  for  what  I  succeeded  in  raising.  Five 
pairs  of  the  thoroughbred  realized  just  $4.05 
per  pair.  Try  it  for  yourselves,  boys,  aud  bo 
convinced.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
better  account  this  Fall. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  H,  Ballard. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  do  not  like  the 
article  in  the  Rural  of  June  2,  entitled  “A 
Sharp  Criticism;”  it  is  altogether  too  shitrj) 

I  think.  The  writer  should  remember  that  he 
is  not  the  only  one  w  ho  has  raised  chickens, 
and  every  Itody’s  experience  is  not  the  same. 
My  sister  and  I  take  care  of  our  chickens,  aud 
we  are  to  have  all  we  can  raise.  We  have  28 
hens  aud  100  chicks,  and  notwithstanding  they 
are  the  so  much  condemned  Plymouth  Rooks, 
they  are  as  healthy  a  lot  of  chickens  as  1  ever 
saw.  Wo  have  only  lost  three  by  sickness. 
Do  you  know  Uuele  Mark  whether  meadow 
moles  will  kill  chickens  or  not?  .Something 
very  small  entered  the  coop  at  night  aud  car¬ 
ried  off  two  or  three  chiekeus.  I  can  see 
where  thu  moles  work,  plowing  up  the  ground 
near  the  coops.  We  are  going  to  try  to  raise 
200  chicks;  1  will  let  you  know  in  the  Fall 
what  luck  wo  have.  Do  you  think  hens  will 
lay  in  lfl  days  after  sitting?  I  have  takou  the 
mother  away  from  some  of  mine  because  they 
were  so  cross  to  other  chickens,  and  they  did 
not  lay  within  two  or  three  weeks;  perhaps  it 
was  because  they  were  Plymouth  Rocks.  1 
have  never  had  a  garden  of  my  own,  but 
sometimes  1  work  in  my  brother’s.  1  have  a 
horse  of  my  own.  I  learned  to  ride  wheu  I 
was  seven  years  old;  when  ray  brother  sold  the 
horse  I  learned  to  ride  upon  I  cried  two 
days;  then  he  gave  me  a  little  colt  and  my 
father  built  a  small  stable  back  of  the  house- 
just  largo  enough  for  her,  and  since  then  1 
have  always  taken  care  of  her.  She  is  four 
years  old  now;  I  broke  her  to  ride  when  she 
was  three.  She  is  kind  and  gentle;  my  sister 
and  I  hitch  her  up  and  take  a  ride  when  ever 
we  wish  to;  my  sister  has  a  riding  horse  too, 
but  be  has  never  been  driven.  We  have  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  growing  wild  here;  have  you  ever 
seen  the  Laurel?  I  think  it  is  the  handsomest 
wild  flower  I  ever  saw;  the  glossy,  dark  green 
leaves  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white 
and  pink,  wax-like  flowers.  Have  you  auy  of 
Red-bud  trees  growing  at  the  Rural  grounds? 
If  you  have  not  and  would  like  some  of  the 
seed  I  will  send  you  some.  Good  by. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Amelia  Co.,  Va.  Alida  Brewer. 

[Very  likely  your  chickens  were  carried  off 
by  weasels.  They  are  very  small  and  can 
squeeze  through  a  very  small  hole.  Moles  will 
not  injure  your  poultry;  they  live  on  insects 
aud  ground  worms.  No,  I  do  not  think  hens 
will  lay  ten  days  after  being  taken  from  the 
chicks.  It  is  almost  too  soon  to  expect  it.  Of 
course  it  dejiemls  upon  the  breed,  some  varie¬ 
ties  making  much  better  mothers  than  others. 
Yes.  Iu  that  part  of  the  country  where  Uncle 
Mark  came  from,  Laurel  grows  in  great 
plenty,  and  as  you  say  looks  very  beautiful.  1 
have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  ou  the  moun¬ 
tains  among  the  Laurel-beds.  The  Red-bud 
grows  upon  the  Rural  grounds.  Many  thunks 
for  your  kind  offer.  Uncle  Mark.] 


new  members  op  horticultural  club. 
Alfred  B.  Bird,  Thomas  Leroy  Mills,  Carrie 
Drislcell,  Daniel  Depew. 


PisceUiincous  gkdvcvti.oinfl. 

“REX  MAGNUS,” 

•  THE  HUMISTON 

FOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

FOR  KEEPING  FRESH  FOOD  IN  AI  L  SEASONS 
AND  CLIMATES  WITHOUT  ICEI 

This  Is  the  name  given  to  the  Humlstou  Food  Pre¬ 
servative,  by  which  nil  orgauto  matter  may  be  pre_ 
served  from  decay  without  Ice,  heat,  smoke,  sugar5 
salt  or  alcohol.  Its  name  signifies  a  Mighty  King 
and  It  Is  a  royal  preserver  and  Invincible  conqueror . 

The  process  Is  a  new  one,  perfectly  simple  In  Its 
application,  and  It  preserves  all  kinds  of  meats, 
poultry,  fish,  oysters,  game,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  tal. 
low,  milk,  eggs,  tuer,  elder,  wine,  fluid  extracts 
and  vegetable  juices  of  all  kinds,  all  of  which  retain 
their  natural  flavor  In 

All  Seasons  and  Climates. 

Rex  Magnus  consists  of  a  variety  of  antiseptics, 
carefully  combined  (after  exhaustive  experiments 
ami  thorough  trials)  upou  truly  scion  title  prlnclples> 
anti  perfectly  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  a  great 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  products. 

Destroys  Germs  of  Disease. 

Rex  Maonts  opposes  and  prevents  putrefaction  by 
too  utter  destruction  or  lioldlug  at.  bay  of  those  par¬ 
asites  that  prey  upon  organic  matter.  In  the  same 
manner  it  destroys  all  germs  of  disease,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  food  wholesome  and  healthful. 

The  Several  H lands. 

“Vlandlne,”  preserves  ail  kludtmf  meats,  poultry. 
Hsh  and  game,  price  SO  ets.  per  lb.:  "Ocean  Wave," 
for  oysters,  clams,  lobster*,  Ac.,  'si  ets.  per  lb.; 
"Pearl,"  for  cream,  $1.00  per  lb.;  “Know  Flake"  for 
butter,  cheese  and  milk.  Duets,  per  lb,*  “queen,”  tor 
eggs  Sl.oo  per  tb.i  "Aqua  Vitae  ’  I*  tor  medical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  the  keeping  of  all  kinds  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tracts  without  the  use  of  alcohol,  glycerine  or  sugar. 
anilut  tins  than  one -twentieth  tin ;  cost  of  alcohol— anil 
il  does  it—  $1.00  nor  lb.;  “Auti  Fly,”  "Anti-Mold”  and 
"Anti  Ferment."  are  special  brands  whose  names  ex¬ 
plain  their  functions.  DO  ets.  per  lb. 

It  Will  Do  All  It  (  IniniM. 

Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  the  noted  chemist  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College,  said  In  his 
published  report  of  Mureh  7th,  isss, 

“My  tests  of  35  day*  In  dally  mean  temperature  of 
70".  oh  meals.  &e..  bought  In  onett  market  liuve  cer¬ 
tainly  been  severe  and  1  amsntfsfled  that  the  different 
brands  of  Rex  Magnus,  The  Humtston  Food  Preser¬ 
vative.  with  which  I  have  experimented.  Inter  <ieoo»<- 
[iltKln  d  a II  .  liiliutul  for  thrill.  So  far  as  I  have  yet 
learned,  thry  arc  the  only  jirrpnratUnui  Ihnt  arc  ejfrr- 
tirr.iuol  at  /hr  <aj/w  lino  practicable,  for  domestic 
use.  At  the  liumpirt  ou  'treated'  meats  at  the  New 
Haven  House  /  rouhl  not  diuHntfUink  Oct  wrm  I  hone, 
which  hail  been  xistcen  'lay*  in  mil  laboratory  amt 
til  ote  tiricly  taken  from  the  re  friar,  at  or  of  the  hotel. 
The  oysters  were  perfectly  palatable  and  fresh  Pi  my 
taste,  and  better,  as  It  happened,  than  tbososorved  at. 
the  same  time,  which  were  recently  taken  from  the 
shell.  The  roast  beer,  steak,  chicken,  turkey  and 
ouall.  irere  all  a,  p aud  ha  1  hum  err  eii/eli.” 

Hex  Magnus  Is  safe,  tasteless,  purr  and  Prof.  John¬ 
son  adds  lu  his  report:  “I  should  anticipate  no  ill  re- 
nulls  from  its  use  and  consider  It  no  more  harmful 
than  common  mill." 

It  Has  No  Taste. 

"I  particularly  endeavored  to  detect  the  taste  of 
any  foreign  substance,"  said  Dr.  C.  A.  Llndsley, 
Dean  ->f  the  Medical  Department  of  Ynle  College, 
and  Health  <  iflteer  of  New  Haven,  “but.  could  not  do 
so.  I  know  of  no  otlu-r  agent  that  will  do  what  Rkx 
Magnus  has  done,  L  e..  save  meats  uud  still  be  harm 
less  and  tasteless.  1  thought  I  could  detect  the 
treated  chicken,  liul  I  teas  mistaken, 

A  Mighty  King  «>f  Preservatives. 

Ir  is  the  only  ugi-ni  of  Its  kind  (combining  as  it 
does  tile  several  characteristics  mentioned  above) 
that  )iub  ever  been  discovered. 

It  must  not  be  compared  with 
the  thousand  and  one  worthless 
compounds  which  have  preced¬ 
ed  it. 

How  to  Get  It. 

A  trilling  expenditure  and  fair  trial  according  to 
directions  will  convince  every  one  that  Rex  Magnus 
Is  a  necessity  In  every  household.  You  do  not  have 
to  buy  n  county  right  oreostly  recipe.  H'r  sell  neither’ 
If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  general  store  keeper 
hasn’t  It  on  hand,  send  the  price  ami  we  will  mall 
you  usump/r  package  of  any  brand  desired, except 
Aqua  Vitae  and  Anti-Ferment  which  ore  put  up  in 
bottles. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  legion  of  testimonials  from  persons  of  national 
and  International  fame,  arc  ou  Ille  at  the  office  of  the 


company. 


HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
72  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DTMS.t  of  J-ur  UmireM  or  Croc.i-i 

25  CKNT  Dottle  ALLEN’S 


—  ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 

which  will  unuo- Gun  Ilona  of  Boer.  Ac 
trouble  to  maJo  No  tsiililig.  No  straining. 

M  ucli  preferable  to  tee  wider  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  rooteand herbs, sucb  as  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hups.  Ginger,  Spikenard. Ac.  l'nek- 
age  ol  herbs  for  making  sunt  by  mall  lor 
t  |l  As.K.t’AllTI'.IUjiHilk 

ASTHMA  &  HAY  FEVER 

THEIR  CAUSE  &  CURE. 

KNIGHT'S  NIC  W  THE  A  TIRE  sent  free. 

Address  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  15  E.Thlrd  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0 

Itching  Pile*.  Symptom**  nud  Cure. 

The  symptoms  are  moisture,  like  perspiration,  111 
tense  Itching,  Increased  by  scratching,  very  distress¬ 
ing,  particularly  at  night,  seems  us  If  pin-worms  were 
crawling  In  and  about  the  rectum;  the  private  parts 
are  sometimes  nlli-eted.  If  allowed  to  eontlnue  very 
serious  result*  follow.  "  SWAYNK’S  ulNTMKNT"  is 
a  pleasant,  sure  eure.  Also  for  Teller.  I  toll.  Salt 
Rheum,  Seald  Head,  Erysipelas,  Barbers'  Itch,  Blotch 
«a,  all  scaly,  crusty  Skin  Diseases.  Sent  by  mall  for 
SO  cents;  3  boxes,  $1.35  (lu  slumps).  Address  DR. 
SWAYSEit  SUN.  Philadelphia,  Pu.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists.  _  _ _ _ 


S*;  AND  NOT 

wear  out. 

O  A|  p%l*y  watchmakers.  ->y  mail  25c.  Circulars 
^  U  La  Lr  free  j ,  S .  Blit  OH 0o, .  ifii  Hoy  St. .JSiY* 


JUNE  U 


1 


RumfopdChomlca1  Works,  Providence,  R.  i. 

H.  M.  A  \  I  HON  Y,  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St.  X.  Y 


KSTABLISHKD  iSIH.  NO  PATH VI'  I  SO  PAY  1 

ITrftITA  oblalnsd  for  MacJ.u,i--»!  Oovkvo,  Com- 

I  I  I  hi  I  I  poutulx,  OokIetiih  And  All  prrlt- 

(1  I  I  H  I  \  mln*rl'  e>»inlnatli>o«  no  to  potontobllUy 

II  I  I  II  I  (1  jiljivnntluiiriftuu.  Our**Ou1dr  lor  Ol'toio- 

™  1  ine  Pntenu”  lr  oent  fr»e«»orywtiHra. 

Address  LOUIS  llBUl.KIt  *  .0.,  eollrllors  of  PstnnU, 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  U.  Hallbt  &  Co.,  Porilund,  Me. 


For  tile  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  And  Vb^es 
bins.  During  the  ltl  years  it 
has  proved  ib-eenly  prarttm! 


til  tn  ?9H  Pf>r  nf  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
w  *£U  Address  STTKBO*  &  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 

$72  A  WKKa.tU  a  ua>  at  liome.-axiy  mane.  Costly 
*•  Outltl  free.  Address  Taut  A  Co..  AugunU.  Me 


New  (1S83I  Chromo Curds,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
lUc.  post  paid.  Geo.  L.  Reed  &  Co..  Nassau,  N.Y 


UmpUmeutsi  anti  pacUinenj 


In  u.w  fiulUhlo  for  frltsts  BoM'uen,  P%rV«.  Court  Houses, 
Cenudortos  nr  Public  Grounds— osde  either  Plsla  or  Ornsment- 
kl.  Also,  uisuufanturcrsof  the  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Kn(lnci, 
Buckeye  Foroul’umps,  Hockey  e  Lsvs  Mower*,  Et* 
Send  for  Tllu*trsted  Catalogue*  sod  Prices  U 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

BPUiXLFHrbH,  UHICe 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Sheller 


our 


Deep  setting,  without  lee.  Perfect  refrls 
erntor  included.  suit  ml  for  large  or  small 
dairies,  creameries,  or  gut  he  ring  cream. 

Special  discount  on  targe  orders.  One 
Creamery  at  wholesale  where  I  have  no 
agents.  Send  for  circular. 

W  Agent*  wanted. 

W.K.  LINCOLN.  Wurren.  Ulnw 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 


Pi0CjcUattC0U0 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE. 


THEY  COMBINE 


Milk,  Cheese,  Butter  and  Beef 

far  more  successfully  than  any 
other  breed* 

THE 

LARGEST  HERO  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Over  350  Pure  Bred  Animals. 

Every  animal  recorded  in  the  Holstein 
Herd-Hook  of  America. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE.  Mention  Rural 

New-Yorker, 

SMITHS  &  POWKLL, 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CA sif  uv Y*  breeder  Of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
oiiLhl.  W  bite  Hall.  Kentucky. 


$eal  Estate. 


GEO.  P.  CUNNINGHAl 

Ileal  ICstutc  and  Loan  Agent, 

CARTHAGE,  MO 
ABSTRACTS  FURNISHED.  TAXES  PAID.  ] 

HEKERS  TO  l  ltADkUs’  HANK. 

FARM  FOR  SAI 

IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

Improved  Far  rn- 1,280  Acres  Two  mile*  fron 
road  Station.  Fine  i>  well  lug,  flood  Burn;  li.lioi 
iug  Apple  I  reett;  Running  Water.  Part  In  eultlv 
balanee  in  pasture;  8  feet  vein  of  Coal. 

1  rice  $22 per  acre.  Apply  to 

WKOCK.  8COVKLL  A  LEONA  R i; 
real  estate  agents, 
Lamar,  llnnoit  Co.,  iULaouri. 


For  Sales  1 10  acres,  one  half  mile  I 
Mm  tluaburg,  loWft.  Now  houst*  and  co<k1  bari 
wares  in  clover,  Timothy  and  blue  grass.  Two 

,,“11  dreamery,  tile 

tOIJ,  etc.  $5,5(10.  Address:  NKUI  OGDEN1. 
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PERSONALS. 


a 


o 


o 


o 


imiiiiiiiii 


Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  ex- Vico  Presi¬ 
dent  Colfax.  His  hair  is  entirely  gray,  but 
his  figure  is  as  erect  as  ever  and  his  brow  re¬ 
mains  nu  furrowed.  The  smile  is  there  yet  too. 

Lord  Duflforin  is  enjoying  a  well-earned 
London  holiday,  and  all  the  great  dinner  giv¬ 
ers  in  London  are  struggling  for  his  company. 

Charles  Backus,  the  well  known  minstrel, 
died  here  Thursday  of  Bright’s  disease,  at  the 
age  of  52. 

Prince  Wald  mar,  of  Denmark,  it  is  said, 
will  shortly  be  engaged  to  Princass  Victoria, 
daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of 
Prussia. 


White  Dog,  the  famous  old  chief  of  the 
Ogalalla  Sioux,  takes  much  interest  in  torna¬ 
does,  and  describes  them  in  a  peculiarly  pic¬ 
turesque  fashion,  all  his  own.  “  Me  catch” 
(understand — “catch  on”)  “  cyclone,”  he  says. 
“  Big  wing  in  cloud.  Blow  wigwam  ’away 
OIL  Spit  fire.  Make  roav  like  five  big  herd 
buffaloes.  Always  go  that  way”  (pointing 
to  the  northeast.)  “Me  see  pleuty  of  ’em, 
more  than  that  many”  (counting  twenty  on 
bis  fingers).  “  When  he  come,  Injun  lie  down 
on  his  belly  and  grab  soap- weed  and  grass. 
Ugh!  Big  wind!” 

The  queen  of  Spain  and  her  two  children 
were  in  Paris  last  week  on  their  way  to  her 
mother  at  Fraxenbad,  Austria.  She  Is  never 
going  back.  European  gossip  persists  in  say¬ 
ing,  despite  efforts  to  suppress  the  talk,  that 
sho  has  gone  away  through  justifiable  jealousy. 

James  M.  Smith  plowed  up  an  emerald 
weighing  nine  ounces  and  valued  at  §5,000 
near  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  this  week.  The  Smith 
family  have  more  luck  than  even  the  Brown 
and  Jones  families. 


Amasa  Stone  who  suicided  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  other  day,  proves  to  have  left  an 
estate  worth  about  §0,000,000. 

Professor  Mallet,  of  the  Virginia  University 
has  bean  chosen  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 


Chief-Justice  Waite  to  a  Chicago  reporter: 
“I  have  no  Opinions  in  politics.  Tn  my  situa¬ 
tion  that  subject  is  out  of  the  question.” 

“John  Bright,  the  alleged  inventor  of  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  disease  of  the  kidney,”  is  the  way  an 
Omaha  paper  alludes  to  the  English  statesman. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  the  Governor  of  Missouri, 
who  used  questionable  means  to  rid  that 
State  of  outlaws,  has  just  declined  a  testimo¬ 
nial  from  the  bankers  of  Missouri.  The  testi¬ 
monial  was  to  be  presented  in  view  of  the 
downfall  of  the  James  brothers. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  llorsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc,,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

X}!  Hetties,  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
spiilfrA*  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 


Price  only  $125 

n-alljr  Wvrtli  $450  if.om- 
fei -  it  Villi  otl.L-i  makcra* 
il.iciie  prlri-u 

Organs  for  only 

^oO.  Sprtml  tiki tr.ilhd 

w»  Ur*«iiM  Miut  Plinofnitcf. 
Herul  fi»r  vr  LlHiniMiur  rric/s  Si 

CATALOGUE 

g?Yi»r  |  hi  .  in.  ut* 

,  VISITORS  WELCOME 

fr*M  trail  •«,  Mvi» 

flollttr*  alii. \v  »  d  tut  tlavullbg 
wlm^licr  von  hny 
or  Dot  jfe«  nri»  Wflnuim 
w*y  vtill  !lu»  !nrce#t 
Onran  Work*  In 

5*  SlMf-idnur  otii.  «rVrry  1 0  vtilit - 
ult'H  A.lUt*  *h  or  mil  upoii 

DANIEL  F,  BEATTY,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

/JlMlrul  lu  w;]\\  niSlUiiiinMii.biblbiibiniiiii^ibTiHilil 


STAR  CANE  MILL 

The  only  Double  Mill  made  In 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty-five 
acres  per  dny.  prices  ranging 
from  $35  to  $8, On). 


n  RAISE  WtltA  I 

Send  for  circular,  entitled 

4  REVOLUTION  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Address  Jons  HAMir.TOX.Slat  •  College,  Centre  Co.,Pa 


STUBBS’  EVAPORATOR.  Horse  Powers 

I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  It  Wft11 ! 

with  others,  says  It  Is  the  Best 
I  Evaporator  made.  It  touk  the 
— _  only  premium  awarded  for 

work  done  at  the  St.  Louts  Fair  In  1*3. 

Hr  Full  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS’  SIP- 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  A:  Howard  Sts..  St.  Louis  Mo.,lr.  S.  A 


SEPARATOR. 

New  Principle.  Nothing  like  it.  Best  Made. 

The  Rumely  Traction.  Plain,  Portable  and  Skid 
CUftlUCC  Exceltn  Simplicity.  Durability.  CoDstme- 
ktllUlIvLO  tion,  Power  an<!  Econormottl  Ftiel 

and  Water.  Full  AmM>rtn»«-nt  *>f  Hlzi**.  Mounted  and 
down  horse  powers,  etc.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have?  as 
certained  the  Pf*li»ti*  of  ^unerloHtj  of  the  Rumely 
Goods.  warranteii  be^t  mad*’.  Pafakitfijo  free 
Address,  31.  A:  J.  RUMKLY*  La  Porte,  Imi* 

15cau I ir\jl»  Imported  Chromo 
^  Card*,  vwiLii  ututit  la  fancy  type,  lOo. 

g-  0—-  Tbi» p«u  fc  I  •  clc  V>  ull  the- latest,  T>e*t 

popular  *t  vie* *ver  Issued, 

[ (  ,1  ^  .  (I  Ljr  11  ttOtllLtf  lka*nilrul  Riojfjfor 

^1*  GelP/ofAYOrfr!**!^".- 1 with  you, 
r\.V^r  Kid Mmifft  ^Nirown ]t)cV  «nd  mi  elegant 

^Lri<,  fre<?,  Stamps  Lak-n. 

RO 3  AI*  CARD  CO.*  XOUTIIFOKJL  COXN. 

oplendld!  qO  Latest  Style  Chrumo  Carols,  name  on,  lf)c. 
0  Premium  with  3  |>aek&-  E.H-  Pardee,  Sew  Haven,  Ct. 

•‘THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES.  fURCCUCDC  SAWMILLS, 
Horse  Powers  »  I  IlllaOl  ILIIO  Clover  Qallen 

(Suited  to  all  section*. )  Write  for  F  «K  E  tllus.  Pamphlet 
»  Vi  Price*  to  TheAoitman  A  Taylor  Oa.  MuonOeld.  Ohio 


THE  WILLIAMS  @teM  ^ttdf  gUnts,  Sc- 

F.VAPfiR4TnR!  -  ■ 

IRAMSiBLEY&CO. 

<WrTiiduid 

operated  on  -I  noth  philo-  ph  a  t  ■  I  I  R  ill  I  r 

sophicsl  principles.  It  is  the  \\ W  noJV  ■  1 1 1  ■  1 1 

cbeepeei  macuine  sold  for  _  ^ 

quantity  aodganlity  produo-  _  _  _ 

and  is  the  only  one  (hat  r  FK 

will  do  a*  much  or  more  than  ■■  ■*  I 

isgnarsuieed.  Itwillevapor-  /  L  L  U 

ato  daub!*  the  amount  at  any  I  ■ . ^  ™ 

oiber  machine,  with  one  had  l  _ 

the  help,  and  no  more  foci,  BL  NEW  CROP 

j  besides  the  quality  of  the  7  Dr-  A  nv 

work  is  far  superior,  aa  ail  r  /  riC.AU  T 

canlearnbyiniiuiriuaotllrkt.  mi  v 

class  dealer:,  in  New  York  i>r  •  ”*  J  U  L.  I  . 

pT-  siVd  send  for  /7hiram  Sibley  &  Co 

fare  and  invsstigste  before  _ _  _  f » nillKm  91 DLCT  CL  bU 

j'*m.  spitoUT^  CATALOGUE  Jt  t79-183  MAIN  STREET, 

Munoy,  Lycoiutnir  Co.,  Pa..  AND  EOCUEstkb,  n.  t. 

PRICE  UST  200>^V  Randolph.  St, Chicago, II 

atlas,  and  by  JOHN  WIL-  - 

iKh’SfKter.a  bulbs  pireotfrom  hollasd; 

Southwest.  J.  S.  TWOM-  Prices  Include  Duties  nnd  Expenses  ks  Far  a 
BLY,  23  Cojumercial  St.,  New  York. 

Boston,  Maes,  Agent  for  THE  UNDERSIGNED  TAKES  ORDERS  NOW  FO I 
MiUne.  New  Hsmi«hire  and  FALL  DELIVERY  until  Jutv  15.  pSS  and  for  SPRINi 
MasaachnwtLs.  DELIVERY  until  FEBRUARY  1,  1884,  for  the  fnmou 

Bulb  grower*. 

ANT.  K DOZEN  A  SON, 

QM ITTI’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  overv^uStH«iH,Ji J' ??i‘ n  » 

O  f’A  TTI  u  i  Vf  'ViiiiMAt  m  (ly  n cen,  (laurlein  ( IIoimi lid). 

tu  .h.  .  ,  ,  “  w  /  1  ’  i  !  ■  The  smallest  order  eveu  will  be  welo  .me  Vonebu 

Is  the  moat  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  In  the  very  best  soec-Unens  forwarded  CntalTuriie 
'ented.  Adjusts  itski.k  when  opened  so  the  animal  mulled  free  on  application  to  ti...  -,,n  -ml  -  r, 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out.  and  locks  itself  the  United  slan-  ,.f  Am(miJu  "  ‘  rul  agent  fo 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  NewYork  State  Fair 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1&S1.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  M  r  I  a  plC  \/CUD 

Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  m '•  J-  A-  L’t-  Vt-LK, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y.  318  Broadway,  New  York. 

PEDIGREE 

SEEDS! 

-  HE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  » 

Poison.  LONDON  PURPLE 

t  TRADE  mark  roison. 

^  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It.  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  .Limited).  P.  C 

ox  9w .  No.  ai  \A  ster  Street.  New. York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


operated  on  ,-irictly  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  It  is  the 
ebuaiest  macuine  ved  for 
quantity  sn.l  qa»lity  produo- 
•“!.  and  is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  »*  m tick  or  more  than 
iscuarsn'eed.  It  will  evapor¬ 
ate  Hnttblr  I  be  amount  of  ary 
oilwr  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  tnei, 
besides  tile  quality  of  the 
work  is  far  superior,  as  all 
can  learn  byinquiriuc  of  ti  ret- 
clas-s  dealers  in  NewYork  or 
Boston,  li  i.  practically  lire 

fmoof  Send  for  oor  circu- 
ure  and  invest igale  before 


NEWTON'S  IMPROVED 

ANIMAL  TIE 

llnlils  them  firmly,  draw* 
them  forward  when  lying 
dawn,  pushes  hack  when 
standing,  gits  freedom  of 
head,  keeps  them  clean. 

E  C  SKWTOS  Batavia  III 


buying.  M  srm fact  u  red  by 
S.  E.  A  .1  M.  SPROUT, 
Muncy.  Lyc-cuing  Co..  Pa., 
for  the  E-cstern.  Middle,  ana 
Southern  State**,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  A  SON.  Kalamazoo, 
I  Michigan,  for  the  Weet  and 
Southwest.  J.  S.  TWOM- 
BLY,  23  Commercial  SL, 
Boston,  Maas,  Agent  foe 
M.'tine,  New  Hami>ehire  and 
M  a.qiac  hn  eetta. 


invent uchi*  before 
Matiufa.ture*l  by 


.  .V - .1.1 _ J  u  k.  ,L.  0 _ A  V _ ae _ 


FOR  1882. 

Will  shell  more  corn  with 
Usa  labor  than  Auy  other 
machine  lu  market. 

The  only  Sheller  made 
that  use* 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
THK  PRESSURE  BAR. 
Every  Machine  War 
muted  to  do  «*  good 
work  «a 

ANY  SHELLER  MADE. 
C JT  Ask  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Sheller,  try  It,  and 
you  will  buy  uo  other. 

Address  order*  to 
T  REMAN. 

WATERMAN  .i  CO., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y . 


l’ATKN T  UHANNKl.  CAN 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

P  CATTLE  STANCH IONS J 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  In 
vented.  Adjusts  itski.k  when  opened  so  the  animal 
eannot  turn  It  w  hen  backing  out,  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  NewYork  State  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1S81.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN, now 

a  >  on  torn  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  .Apparatus  for  manufa^turim?  RIITTUR  nn.i  nwi? 

the  larReSt  P?Sflt-  ^e''^'^eve,°l)ments  e-onstautly’wmiYm^out. 


a  i  uii a 

■  No  Farmer  can  afford  to  he  without  it. 
■  I  'll*  3*”  co,*,  niany  times. 

7-  J  RCCT  IN  Till:  AVOKI.IU  Send 
’  ,  •  °  I  for  Descriptive  Catalogne./res 

Fennock  Saf  g  Co.  Kenuett  Squarc,Cho»ter  Co.P* 


MQSEim  CABINET  CREAMERY 

CREAMERY  &  REFRIGERATOR  COMBINED! 

SIZES  FOR  ONE  COW  TO  FIFTY. 

For  Kamil  low,  large  and  small  Dairies,  Factories,  nnd 
for  the  Cream-gnllieritig  System ;  for  Hotels,  Restau¬ 
rants,  Boarding  Schools  nnd  like  Institutions. 

ADAPTED  FOR  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  DAIRYING. 

USED  EITHER  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

^Necds  only  to  bo  seen  to  be  admired  Has  many  imitations,  but  none 
gg-ytpprooch it m  pnnenpleof  oonstrucOouor eleguneeof  finish.  Sold 

___  i^Strictly  on  its  Merits  and  Warranted  as  Represented. 

STODDARD  CHURNS,  LEVER  BUTTER  WORKERS,  BRADLEY  BUTTER  PACK¬ 
AGES,  PRIZE  DOG  POWERS,  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MF’G  CO. po u ltn ey.  vt: 


THE 


THE 


420 


JUNE  30 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THF.  DOSE  IS 
KM AI.I,.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  TIIE  TASTE  IS 
|  DELICIOUS.  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 


“I  declare,  John,  I  never  saw  such  a 
man !  You  are  always  getting  some  wrinkle.’ 
And  the  brute  calmly  replied,  “  Matilda,  you 
are  not,  thank  fortune.  If  you  had  a  new 
wrinkle,  you  would  have  no  place  to  put  it, 
dear.” 

“  I  say,  Johnny,  can  you  tell  a  young,  ten¬ 
der  chicken  from  an  old  tough  one?” — “  Of 
course  I  can.” — “Well  how?” — By  the  teeth.” 
— “  Chickens  have  no  teeth. — “Yes,  but  I 
have.”' — “ Good  morning.” — “Good morning.” 

A  man  fished  a  rich  old  gentleman  out  of  a 
mill  pond  and  refused  the  offer  of  two  shill¬ 
ings  from  the  rescued  miser.  “  Oh,  that’s  too 
much!”  exclaimed  he;  “tain !t worth  it;’  and 
he  handed  back  one  and  elevenpence,  saying 
culnily,  as  ho  pocketed  the  penny,  “That’s 
about  right." 

TnE  obliging  visitor,  to  show  that  he 
really  is  fond  of  children,  and  that  the  dear 
little  one  is  uot  annoying  him  in  the  least, 
treats  the  kid  to  ride  upon  his  knee.  “Trot! 
trot !  trot!  How  do  you  like  that,  my  boy? 
Is  that  nicof’  “Yes,  sir,”  replies  the  child, 
“  but  not  so  nice  as  on  the  real  donkey— the 
one  with  four  legs!” 

It  was  at  the  house  of  the  bride’s  parents 
after  the  wedding.  On  a  table  were  exposed 
the  costly  presents.  Two  gentleman  were  ex- 
a mining  them.  Said  one  of  them  suddenly, 
“  These,  you  say,  are  the  bride’s  presents,  but 
what  does  the  groom  get?”  “  Oh,”  replied  the 
other,  “he gets  the  woman.”  “Is  that  all? 

Joor  fellow!" 

“  Has  that  cookery-book  any  pictures?”  said 
Miss  C.  to  a  bookseller.  “  No,  miss,  none,” 
was  the  answer.  “  Why,”  exclaimed  the 
young  lady,  “  what  is  the  use  of  telling  us  how 
to  make  a  good  dinner  if  they  gives  us  no 
plates?” 

Fritz  has  been  hunting  up  the  pedigree  of 
I)r.  Tanner,  the  celebrated  hungry  man,  and 
finds  he  is  of  very  ancient  lineage.  The  43rd 
verse  of  chapter  9,  Acts  of  Apostles,  reads, 
“  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  tarried  many 
davs  with  one  Simon  A.  Tanner.” 


One  trial  proves  li  s 
extraordinary  curatlxe 
value. 

TRY  A  25-CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggist 


With  100  under  cultivation;  all  susceptible  of  tillage 
Deep,  Rich,  Fertile  Soil,  _ 


;  Farm  has  u  good  eight-room  House,  Stabling  f 
eight  horses,  uud  other  necessary  Out-bulldlin 
orchard  of  about  '.too  young,  thrifty  trees,  all  fine 
located  and  well  watered,  ?W  miles  northwest  fro 
Girard,  Kan.,  n  city  of  over  5,000  population.  A  gre 
Burenin.  School  and  Church  within  half  mil 
Depot  only  four  miles  distant.  Excellent  water. 

For  price  nml  terms  address 

A.  U  NDKRWOOD,  Owner, 

GIRARD,  KAN 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 

«  for  stack i no  out  in 

slnfple,  durable,  cost  bul 


i  HAYING  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

“Hurrah!  Haying  time  has  come  and  the[meii are  too  busy  to  drive  us  and  the  women 
are  afraid.  Nothing  to  do  for  a  month !  ” 


simple,  uui  aum.  tun  uui> 

little.  No  trouble  to  get 
\  over  nigh  beams  or  to 
A  the  end  of  deep  bays. 
\\  Thousands  now  in  use. 

Wood  Pulleys, 
f\\  Floor  Hooks  oto. 


(1  for^rcular 

b”.V  Wi  wr »nd  designs  for 
Ckurirr.  V  v  tracking  barns,  to 

L).  S.  Wind  Engine  it  Pump  Co.|  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Illi 


FOR  SETTING  OUT  IN  JULT  AND  AUGUST 


The  Peerless  Portable 


r  the  ut»k\  i<  -•  ml  rely  sollM,  poises  hue  ,  \\  I  j  M)  ctn.  per  100;  $4.00  per  1000. 

nutty  llaror  pcotiHur  to  the  <lwi»rf  jjTff  M  / 

I*,  while  it  h»4  muah  timrs  vigor  Vlll  ^  [  M  M  fr,  A  GOLDEN  DWARF. 

rih,snrpu«IUK>nostoribrUrre-Krowo  \  A  v,,ry  dl.tlnrt  rsrlplr.  whlnh  originated 

i  hi  wnglil  of  touch  when  grown  VIII  Ilg/Jt'vH  „Clir  N„Wk,  \ ,  j  ,  „  h,w  y»»r»  ngo.  nml 

er  th«  niuuc  eonallloiH,  \*  xl  | II//  whom.'  gn-ul  vnluu  hat  tmull  shown  by  the 

0  cts.  per  JQOl  fU.VO  Jtrr  1000.  Y  V I  jUJI  (hoi  ihni  ii  ti  largely  grown  nroimd  that  I" 

■ill  Imti  mllty,  for  both  tli«  market* of  Newnrk  r»i»*1 

IOSTON  MARKET.  ■ill  mil  New  York.  In  *!?•*  nmlhiihU  of  growth  It 

,  #  .  j.  ,  ,  .  Hal  Mil  much  the  MHimi  u.«  the  Half  Dwarf  VS  hue 

dwarf  growing  white  grisly,  much  if  11 1  kind.,  except  UiSC  wlisotdsnejir.t  the  hcuri. 

.  ^  11  Ffli  Wlileli  la  Inigo  uud  tub.  U  of «  «  .xy  Rold.  n 

io  very  best:  solid, nrltp,  und  tender,  II  H  If  JBt|0W,  reniforlo*  It  »  most  strikliig  and 

0  eta,  per  100 ,  00  per  1000.  Mil  Nhnwv  variety  fur  either  market  or  private 

j  /  unh.  *  It  U  entirely  niild  ami  of  moit  cimI* 

MAJOR  CLARKE’S  lent  flavor,  uiul  nuc  of  the  holt  keeper*  dlirt 

r-w  |  my  In  I  Ml  Ing  winter  we  h*v*  ever  known- 

rlNK,  M  /  Hi  oo  ct8.  per  100 ;  £4.00  per  1000 . 

i  far  «■  flavor  Ko#4,  »bu  refund  pink  va-  Mr  |H;/|  rtw  rtrvu 

rn  are,  aa  a  rule,  much  superior  to  the  Ml1/  ,H/el  L.O  N  DO  N  K  t  U. 

o  aorta.  In  our  UUU  of  many  varieties  1  III ,  [Fillj  Wo  liuvo  trtc*<l  to  Impre#*  upon  eurcuN- 

have  conBlflerv't  thU,  Major  Clarke’s  Mr  ■ill  tomers,  for  year*,  thu  superiority  of  the  R«il 

i,  to  be  mlw«lral»lo  acijuUltlon  to  exist*  111  )  f  IIV  Celery  over  the  W  hite.  ‘Not  only  that,  n*  a 

lists  of  CiUrltl,  which,  a*  custnmerH  1TOV  i  1.  tlm  rule,  they  arc  butler  flavored  Mid  more erlup, 

v,  la  a  leading  ■  pc  dully  will!  n«.  ItUof  V\  \.  I  f /l  but  that  they  uro  hantler  »n«l  keep  better 

lum  growth)  of  atilf,  clone  habit,  largo  j  jfjf  during  winter,  The  variety  I.omlon  Red  in 

t,  I emarkahty  aolld  and  rrlap,  and  of  nue  of  the  hurt  rn  liavk  Over  aeuu,  ha\  Ing 

walnut  flavor.  m\vr?  r«M|Uiail*»  good  qtinlln . 

0  cts.  per  100;  $6.00  per  1000.  60  eta.  per  100\  $6.00  per  1000, 

Plants  of  any  of  above  sent  bv  Express,  on  receipt  of  price  ami  safe  arrival  guaranteed,  if 
io  in  transit  iloes  not  exceed  S  days,  or  we  will  send  u  trial  lot  of  50  plants  of  each  of  1  lie 
orts  (800  in  all)  by  Express  for  $1,115,  and  include  f jrntia  a  copy  of  Peter  J  lender  Mm' a  Kasai/ 
rice.  Ifi  cts.  I  "On  The.  Groieino  and  jPreaervina  of  Peter//  tor  Whiter.”  When  desired, 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Lo¬ 
comotive— The  Domestic  Upright  Engine — Boilers— 
Saw-Mills,  and  the  well-known  Geiser  Mell-regu- 
lii i ing  Grain  Separator,  &e.  In  flrst-elnss workman¬ 
ship  and  material— Simplicity  In  construction  nnd 
ease  Of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  the  U.  S. 
<54X1  In  Gold  ut  Cincinnati  In 
Have  never  been  beaten  tn  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  In  Dctull  address 
THE  4.' BIKER  Al'K’tl.  4  0. 

\Vuyn«‘nb4)i‘o.  Frankllu  t‘o  ,  l’n. 


FORCE 


M  orks  easy  and  throws 
,n  eonstant  stream. 

lias  Poreelnin  Lined 

nml  Brass  Cylinders. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
t’lioijM-st  and  Best  Force 
I'llinp  in  t Ii44  world  lor 
Beep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousand*  iti  use  in 
every  part  of  the  L’n  I  ted 
8tntcs. 

Never  fr<‘ezes  In  winter. 

Send  lor  Circular  and 
Prices,  giving  depth  of 
well. 


It  «  |  sawing  wood,  and  the  running 

1a  of  light  machinery  generally. 

n  OV Hit  2500  IN  LSIi. 

Can  be  eJislly  ope  rated  by  nny- 
1  one  nf  ordinary  Intelligence. 

Every  Engine  complete  ready 
hi  <o  run  as  soon  as  received.  No 

rJ  Engine  built  so  good  and  so 
ff'J  'W  low  tn  price.  Will  give  the 
lull  power  elnimed. 

1  |‘*  ^2So" 

•*  11  o! 

Fine  new  Illustrated  eatulogue  sent  on  application 

J  A  ITI  US  LEFVia  A 

IT  LACONDA  AYE.,  SPRlNQHE  LD,  0. 


On  Celery  PlantH  selected  from  this  advertisement,  to  the  amount  of  $10.00 
(in  oue  order), -we  w  ill  send,  without  charge  purchaser  s  choice  of  any  one  of  our 
three  books  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  “Practical  Floriculture,” 
or  “Gardening  for  Pleasure,”— the  retail  price  of  which  is  §1  50  each. 
When  any  of  the  hooks  arc  not  desired,  the  value  may  he  selected  in  Celery 
Plants  of  any  kind.  _ 

Our  te Price  Piet  of  Cabbaf/e.  and  Cauliflower  Plants  ami  Seeds  for  Present 
whiff,' }  now  ready,  anil  mailed  free  oil  application.  Parties  ordering  from  this  udvertise- 
snt  will  please  make  remittance  by  Post  Olllcc  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Letter. 


PETER  HENDERSON  *  CO 


35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


MannfnctnrerM, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD 


E.  WHITMAN.  HONS  «fc  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


We  build  the  Famous  “  HONAN/.A  ”  Thresher 
for  Wheat,  Oat.,  Flax,  Clover,  Peius,  nnd  all  Seeds 
uud  Urulu.  Also  the 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL 


•MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 


Mr  _  The  only 
M  mill 
sort 

vBv  tlmi 

-h,i 

,  Ml  n9W  grind 

Ai  i.  a 

KTif  Iff 

si- i  I  i.ih  i' I 

hu.  of  chop 

perhour.  Power  required  from 4  to 0 horses.  Price, $75. 
For  particulars  und  circular  address 

E.  WHITMAN.  SONS  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUREKA”  REVOLVING  STRAW-STACKER 

PORTABLE  ENGINES 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  arid  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  Stales,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  bust  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Heeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  Capacity  than  any 
other  machines.  <tt 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  linlshed,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach* 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  hi  three 
different  Hikes,  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  und  price  list  sent 
free  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WI& 


of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  18  and  21  Horse  Power,  nnd 


of  all  Klzcs. 

Special  Inducements  to  responsible  buyers  for  cash 
or  on  time.  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address 

ROBINSON  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Richmond,  Ind. 


A  1ho  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  HEWER  PIPE,  lor  CULVERTS 

nnd  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS. 

Scud  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  &  SONS,  It u Halo,  IV.  Y. 


.ilUiminnj^^S 


-  •"•"Ml* 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  7,  1883 


PRICE  FVIE  CENTS, 
$3.00  PER  YEAR. 


;[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  Naw-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


%xd)\Xtti\xxt, 


DESIGN  FOB  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE 
COSTING  $4,000. 

The  cottage  designs  which  we  present  to  our 
readers  in  Figs.  804,  Milo  uud  800,  are  those  of 
a  residence  which  lias  been  lately  erected  in 
the  town  of  Ashland,  Kentucky.  The  walls 
of  the  building  are  sheathed  diagonally  with 
one-inch  hoarding,  filled  in  between  the  stud¬ 
ding  from  sills  to  plates  with  brick,  and 
weather-boarded  in  the  usual  way  with 
Much  piuc  siding.  The  gables  are  shingled 
and  the  roofs  covered  with  pattern  slates,  un¬ 
derlaid  with  rooting  felt. 

The  interior  finish  is  of  pine  aud  ash,  the 
latter  being  used  in  the  hall,  parlor  and  sitting- 
room,  with  eliouized  and  gilt-edge  moldings. 
All  the  soft  and  hard  wood  finish  is  tilled 
aud  polished,  exposing  the  natural  grain. 

The  house  contains  all  modern 


increases.  All  through  W inter  in  my  county, 
full  of  ordinary  sheep  and  long-wools 
principally  of  the  improved  breeds,  there 
is  no  mutton  in  market  fit  to  eat,  and 
when  I  choose  to  divide  ^any  South  Down- 
which  I  kill  for  my  own  use,  with  friends 
in  our  county-town,  1  can  put  up  my  own 
price  upon  it.  First  of  all  you  must  have 
a  good  sheep  and  then  know  how  to  kill  it, 
and  cook  it.  Daniel  W ebster  who  was  a  great 
epicure  speaks  of  “red  mutton;”  that  is,  mut¬ 
ton,  which  when  baked  “done,"  will  exude  a 
red {//•ory.  This  uever  takes  place  iu  lambs; 
but  is  found  in  sheep  two  and  three  years  old. 
Veal  is  passable,  but  beef  is  better.  So  a 
lamb  is  quite  eatable,  but  you  only  reach 
perfection  in  the  red  million.  I  often  hear 
a  person  say  “1  hate  mutton:  it’s  wool  taste 
disgusts  me.”  The  truth  is  the  wool  has 
uothing  to  do  with  it,  When  the  sheep  is 
butchered  ami  the  intestines  are  allowed  to  get 
cold  before  they  are  takeu  out,  there  is  a  vis¬ 
cous  iufusion  of  their  contents  into  the  cireu- 


causing  it  to  bleed  freely.  As  soon  as  the 
sensibility  is  lost,  skin  before  disembowelling, 
and  that  must  be  “done  quickly,”  tu  Winter  it 
may  hang  anywhere  in  the  whole  carcass  with¬ 
out  fear  of  the  flies;  but.  iu  Summer  you  must 
kill  at  dusk  and  cutup  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  flies  are  absent.  In  suitable  weather 
it  is  best  to  hang  up  the  whole  carcass  without 
salt  and  cut  it  as  you  need  it,  as  the  salt  al 
ways  exfcraetsacd  wastes  the  juices.  No  meat, 
however,  should  be  salted  till  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  season  it  for  the  table  or  to  cure  it 
for  preservation.  Steaks,  chops  and  roasts 
are  best  when  cooked  over  charcoal  aud  in 
the  open  air,  and  should  be  seasoned  with 
salted  pork,  pej  per,  etc.,  whilst  cooking. 
Cooking  is  one  of  the  greatest  arts:  and 
takes  about  as  much  brains  as  to  run  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States!  Well  may 
the  Freueh  say  “  G<xl  scuds  the  meats  and  the 
devil  sends  the  cooks.”  But  1  do  not  write  a 
treatise  on  cooking  anything  except  mutton, 
aud  shall  only  speak  of  the  roasts.  The  old 


Bucks,  like  deer,  are  uneatable  only  at  certain 
times,  at  other  seasons  they  are  as  good 
as  wethers.  Old  animals,  if  fat,  are  generally 
higher-flavored  than  the  young;  and  a  plump, 
fat  hen  is  better  than  “a  Spring  chicken,” 
if  one  knows  how  and  when  to  cook  her. 
But  the  world  is  wise  in  its  own  eoneeit,  and 
I  shall  be  set  down  as  the  fool  for  my  prefer 
enceof  old  hen  to  Spring  chicken. 

Whitehall,  Ky. 

farm  Ccoitomi}. 

FOOD  AND  MANURE. 

PROF.  W.  H.  JORDAN. 

Your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Stewart, 
in  criticizing  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  for  once 
certainly  fallen  into  error.  At  the  close  of  his 
article,  in  speaking  of  cotton¬ 


seed  meal,  he  says:  “But  it  is 
worth  more  for  feeding  [than  for 
manure],  if  the  cows  could  ‘only 
extract  the  food  value  from  it, 
but  that  they  cannot  do  complete- 
„  S  ly,  and  what  is  left  is  the  manure 
fSS  value.”  *  *  *  *  *  “Food 

value  plus  manure  value  equals 
cotton-seed  meal.”  These  are  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  S.  In 
a  previous  portion  of  the  article 
that  he  considers  it 
v  A  ^  doubtful  whether  mi  animal  can 
uso  of  food  to  supply  its 
■  yV-VAvife  needs,  aud  yet  return  to  the  man- 
ure  re8^ue  so  large  a  percentage 
I*10  nitrogen  and  mineral  mat- 
ter  85  s  bi  tod  by  Dr.  Wolff. 
t  *u  expressing  his  doubts  aud 

conclusions  M.  S.  places  himself 
*  in  opposition  to  facts  so  well 

established  that  to  doubt  them  is 
almost  like  doubting  all  the  con- 
’-'ffp  elusions  of  science.  Let  us  take 
case  of  a  full-grown  steer  that 
^  is  eating  a  ration  just  sufficient 
tjl,*  ,  j  to  maintain  him  iu  a  stationary 
m  V  >  f  Uri  condition — a  so-called  maintenan 
J  S'  T  ^  aeration.  A  portion  of  that  ration 
I  ,  is  cotton  seed  meal.  The  albuini- 
‘/A  uoids  of  the  cotton  seed  will  go  in 
—  ~  two  general  directions,  viz. :  (1) 

"  a  P°rtl°u  "IU  be  digested  aud 

—■3^  *  pi;  pass  into  the  circulation  with  the 
blood,  and  (2)  the  remainder  that 
-  is  undigested  will  pass  out  of  the 

: _  ^  auimul  iu  the  solid  excrement, 

the  lutter  being  nothing  more 
than  the  undigested  portion  of 
the  food.  The  nitrogen  in  the 
■  i*  -  undigeste<l  albununoids  of  the 
■  cotton  seed  is  certainly  found  in 
*  the  manure.  The  digested  album¬ 
inoids,  those  that  pass  into  the 
blood,  may  be  used  for  several 
purposes.  They  nay  Le  ured 
for  flesh  production;  that  is,  they  may 
be  stored  in  the  body,  or  they  may  be  used  to 
produce  fat  ami  heat,  and  may  aid — probably 
must  aid— in  the  production  of  vital  force.  In 
the  case  of  our  steer  that  is  fed  a  maintenance 
ration  only,  heat  aud  force  are  to  be  produced. 
Now,  in  ease  the  digested  albuminoids  take 
part  iu  the  production  of  either  of  these,  what 
becomes  of  their  nitrogen !  The  entire  amount 
of  this  nitrogen  ultimately  tiuds  its  way  into 
the  urine.  All  the  digested  albuminoids,  or 
their  equivalent,  that  are  not  store!  iu  the 
body,  break  up  iuto  simpler  compounds,  one 
of  these  compounds  being  urea,  which  takes 
all  the  nitrogen,  and  all  of  which  goes  to  the 
urine.  The  other  ultimata  products  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  albuminoids  in  the  uiain- 


i  in  pro  cements,  the  water  being 
supplied  by  a  cistern  for  kitebeu 
use,  and  by  a  windmill  tank  for 
bath  nnd  laundry  purpmses,  flush¬ 
ing,  etc:.  A  dumb-waiter  delivers 
supplies  from  the  cellar  to  the  up¬ 
per  floors. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
is  excellent,  as  will  bo  seen  on 
reference  to  the  pluns:  Pig.  865 
and  366,  page  422.  On  the 
first  floor  there  is  a  parlor,  14 
feet  2  in.  by  17  feet;  a  living- 
room,  15  feet  8  Inches  by  16 
feet,1.)  inches;  back  of  this  a  din¬ 
ing-room,  12  feet,  8  inches  by  17 
feet;  and  a  kitchen,  12  by  18 
feet.  On  the  second  floor  are 
four  bed-rooms  of  the  following 
respective  dimensions:  15  by  17; 

14  by  17:  12  feet  3  inches  by  17 
feet,  and  G1.,  by  8  feet.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  this  house  is  $4,- 
000.  Wo  are  indebted  for  these 
plans, which  we  have  re  engraved,  a 

to  the  architect,  Mr.  D.  T.  At-  |  f. 
wood,  885  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  I  i 

This  neat  and  tasty  design 
will  lie  found  to  deserve  favor-  V\\*'V 

able  attention.  Those  persons  ,  '  • )  - 

desiring  to  erect  a  country  home  ^ 

should  consult  architects’  plans 
nnd  endeavor  to  determine  upon  .  - 

some  plan  that  will  combine  — r' 
beauty,  tasteful  surroundings,  .  yv 

and  a  conveniently  constructed  — 

inside.  Country  villages  might 
be  improved  much  more  tlmu 
they  are  by  the  erection  of 
buildings  of  an  artistic  as  well  • 
as  an  economical  design.  The 
present  generation  demands  bis  to, 
iu  dress  aud  general  appear¬ 
ances,  and  why  should  uot  as 
much  bo  expected  iu  the 
i*  af  ter  of  erecting  our  homes 
and  beautifying  the  dwelling  around 
which  the  homo  circle  daily  congregates. 


Design  for  Country  Residence  Costing  $4,000. — Fig,  364 

lation,  producing  that  uauseatiug  ivool-taste 
So  it  is  with  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc. ,  if  the  eul 
trails  are  left  in,  the  same  infusion  takes  place. 

To  counteract  or  to  condone  this  ill-flavor 
game  has  been  allowed  in  cities  to  become 
“high,”  that  is,  approaching  dissolution, before 
it  is  eaten,  so  not  liking  that,  when  l  hunt  1  at 
once  disembowel  my  game,  and  leave  it  iu  the 
skin  or  feathers  to  protect  the  freshness  of 
the  juices. 

aowr  to  butcher  a  sheep. 

Before  butchering  keep  the  sheep  shut  oil 
from  food  for  13  to  2-4  hours  with  plenty  of 
wuter,  however.  Uet  the  knives  sharp,  w  ater 
iu  place,  etc.  Then  hang  the  sheep  by  the 
hind  legs  tied  to  a  gammoning  stick.  Cut 
through  all  the  blood  vessels  of  the  neck, 


Virginia  barbaeued  meats  are  of  world-wide 
fame,  and  the  system  is  simply  to  cook  on  or 
near  coals  in  the  open  air.  The  Kentucky 
style  on  great  occasions  is  to  barbacuo  the 
mutton  whole,  bring  it  from  the  pit  hot,  and 
lay  it  on  the  main  or  side  table,  so  that  any 
choice  part  may  bo  seen  and  served  to  suit 
guests.  Nothing,  however,  is  better  to  sea¬ 
son  a  roast,  large  or  small,  than  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  any  pork  cut  iu  thin  slices  aud  put  on 
with  wooden  pius.  In  cooking,  the  roast 
should  l>e  continually  “  basted”  with  the  drip¬ 
pings  of  the  same,  seasoned  w  ith  a  little  ml 
pepper,  salt  aud  pork.  Frequent  “basting” 
seasons  the  meat  and  enables  the  mutton  to 
lie  cooked  to  the  bone  well  done  without 
breaking  into  fragments  and  losing  the  juices. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SHEEP 


G1CN.  CASSIUS.  M.  CLAY 


KILLING  AND  EATING. 

Mutton  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  butchers’ 
meats;  and  none  is  to  me  more  palatable.  It 
begins  to  be  more  used  the  world  over  than 
formerly, and  the  demand  for  South  Down  mut¬ 
ton  and  for  that  of  South  Down  grades  yoarb 
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tenance  ration,  are  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
This  decomposition  is  an  oxidation  process, 
furnishing  both  force  and  heat.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  food  has,  in  the  example  taken, 
been  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  animal 
body,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  essentially 
all  the  nitrogen  to  the  solid  and  liquid  ex¬ 
crements. 

This  steer  has  succeeded,  therefore,  in  ex¬ 
tracting  food  value  without  greatly  diminish¬ 
ing  the  manure  value,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen 
is  concerned.  To  be  sure,  the  nitrogen  of  the 
digested  protein  comes  from  the  animal  in  a 
different  combination  from  that  in  which  it 
existed  in  the  food,  and  it  is  this  very  rear¬ 
rangement  into  simpler  compounds  that  liber¬ 
ates  force  and  beat  to  maiutain  the  animal 
body.  The  nitrogen  is  like  water  flowing  over 
a  mill-wheel — it  does  its  work  but  is  not  lost. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  albuminoid  rcnt>pears  as 
urea,  and  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  urea  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  as  much  for  manurial  purposes  as 
a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  the  cotton  seed. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  a  steer  that  is  grow¬ 
ing  aud  fattening,  then  the  digested  albumin¬ 
oids  are  used  also  to  produce  lean  meat  and  fat. 
The  nitrogen  that  goes  into  the  lean  meat  is 


Plan  of  First  Story. — Fig.  365. — See 
Page  421. 

lost  to  the  manure,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  fat  is  formed.  If  an  albuminoid  breaks 
down  to  form  fat.  the  nitrogen  all  goes  into 
urea,  none,  of  course,  going  into  the  fat.  In 
brief,  the  indisputable  conclusion  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  scientific  work  is  this,  that 
practically  all  the  nitrogen  not  stored  in  the 
animal  body  nor  used  for  milk  production,  re¬ 
appears  in  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements. 
Food  value  aud  manure  value  do  not  have  any 
necessary  relation,  for  food  value  may  be  only 
force  and  not  substance. 

State  College,  Pa. 


TILE  DRAINAGE.— No.  8. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  Tools  and  Methods. 

The  Tools.  The  standard  works. on  drain¬ 
age,  French,  Klippart,  Waring  and  the  Cyclo¬ 
paedias  of  Agriculture,  draw  their  material 
and  illustrations  largely  from  English  sources. 
They  give  figures  of  many  and  various  tools, 
and  surround  the  whole  subject  with  difficulty, 
expense,  and  even  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
Drainage  is  not  a  difficult  science  and  art.,  and 
the  necessary  implements  are  few  and  simple, 
and  should  all  (or  at  least  all  but  the  last  three' 
be  ou  every  farm.  They  are:  the  common  plow, 
the  shovel,  the  pick  or  mattock,  the  English 
spade,  the  long-handled  scoop  for  cleaning  out 
loose  earth,  the  groove-cutter  for  cutting  the 
final  groove  for  the  tales  to  lie  in.  and  the  span- 
level.  Both  the  scoop  and  groove-cutter 
should  be  of  the  “pash  ”  or  shovel  sort  rather 
than  of  the  “pull"  or  hoe  sort.  You  can  do 
better  execution  with  them,  (see  figures  368 


Groove  Cutter.— Fig.  368. 


and  369).  The  English  spade  and  the  groove- 
cutter  can  be  found  in  any  good  hardware 
store.  If  the  long-handled  scoop  cannot,  then 
a  blacksmith  can  easily  make  it  from  a  long- 
handled  shovel  by  cutting  it  narrower  and 
turning  up  its  edges.  The  spade  has  a  curved 
blade  six  inches  wide  and  fourteen  long.  The 
groove-cutter  is  shown  in  figure  308,  the  scoop, 
in  figure  369,  and  the  span-level  in  figure  370. 
The  other  tools  and  implements  need  no  fig¬ 
ures,  as  they  are  familiar.  The  spades  of 
English  make  are  far  better  than  any  I  have 
yet  seen  of  American  make.  The  latter  weigh 
nearly  a  pound  more,  and  do  not  cut  or  wear 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


as  well.  And  the  lifting  of  one  pound  extra 
with  every  spadeful  of  dirt  will  amount  to 
several  tons  in  a  week. 

Most  of  the  authorities  recommend  the  use 
of  a  very  narrow  “bottoming  spade,”  only 
three  nr  four  inches  wide,  and  tapering  grad¬ 
ually  towards  the  lower  end.  I  used  two  dif¬ 
ferent.  makes  and  sizes  of  them,  till  I  found 
that  the  common  English  spade  six  inches 
wide  was  better  and  more  rapid,  even  for  the 
lower  cut  ol' the  ditch.  Nine  meu  out  of  ton 
will  dig  more  rods  with  the  latter,  even  though 
more  earth  must  be  lifted.  Then,  too,  it  per¬ 
mits  one  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  bottom  of 


Long-Handled  Scoop.— Fig.  369. 


the  ditch’ to  clean  it  out  and  lay  the  tiles. 

Moreover,  if  you  sti’ike  a  stone  in  digging, 
it  is  easier  to  take  it  out  or  pass  around  it.  If 
the  bottom  of  your  ditch  is  six  or  seven  inches 
wide,  even  if  one  side  of  it  curves  slightly 
around  an  obstruction,  the  groove-cutter  cau 
cut  a  straight  groove  for  the  tiles  (two  inch  or 
three  inch),  or  at  least  lengthen  the  curve  so 
that  the  tiles  w ill  fit  at  the  joints.  Fig.  371 
shows  the  narrow  groove  for  the  tiles  curved 
around  two  large  aud  immovable  stones,  even 
without  crooking  the  ditch  itself  except  by 
the  outline  of  the  stones.  In  actual  work  this 
fact  of  having  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  six  or 
seven  inches  wide  is  often  a  great  help.  It 
permits  one  to  stand  aud  walk  in  it  uotonly  to 
clear  out  the  earth  aud  cut  the groove,  but  also 
to  stand  in  the  drain  aud  lay  the  tiles  by  hand. 
For  I  long  ago  abandoned  the  use  of  the  too] 
called  a  “  tile-layer,”  though  I  still  own  one. 
Each  tile  is  examined  quickly  in  the  hand  and 
laid  by  hand ,  as  will  lie  described  in  another 
article ;  and  the  one  that  lays  them  steps  on 
each  as  it  is  laid,  to  press  it  firmly  into  the 
groove,  and  see  that  it  does  not  rock  or  wobble 
or  get  out  of  place.  You  can  lav  tiles  faster 
and  better  by  hand  and  standing  in  the  ditch, 
than  by  using  the  tile-layer  and  standing  above 
with  one  foot  on  each  edge  of  the  ditch.  In 
either  case  the  tilee  should  be  distributed  be¬ 
forehand  conveniently  along  the  edge  of  the 
ditch. 

The  spau  level,  figure  370,  is  of  home-made 
construction.  It  is  made  of  two-inch  battens, 
an  inch  thick,  the  legs  “halved”  together  at 
the  point  of  the  A.,  aud  bolted.  It  has  two 
cross-pieces,  also  “halved”  ou  to  the  legs  and 
fastened  by  screws  or  small,  short  bolts  at  d,  <>, 
/aud  g.  It  has  a  plumb  line  suspended  from 
a,  with  a  graduated  scale  marked  on  each  of 
the  cross-pieces.  The  legs  should  be  each  eight 
feet  three  inches  long  (half  a  rod)  aud  the  span 


from  b  to  c  should  be  the  same.  The  scales  are 
graduated  as  follows:  Stand  the  spau  verti¬ 
cally  ou  a  level  floor  aud  mark  the  center 
points  h  and  i.  Thou  raiso  the  leg  at  c  half-au- 
inch :  this  will  throw  the  lino  towards  /  aud 
d  on  the  cross-bars.  The  points  where  the  line 
crosses  the  bars  should  be  marked  1  on  each 
cross-bar.  Then  raise  the  leg  at  <•  half  an  inch 
more  and  mark  the  intersection  of  the  line 
with  the  cross-bars,  2,  2.  Then  raise  the  leg  at 
c  another  half  inch  and  mark  it  3,  3,  aud  so  on- 
Each  half-inch  for  this  half-rod  span,  rep 
resents  a  fall  of  an  inch  to  the  rod.  One  ob¬ 
ject  of  having  two  cross-bars  is  to  strengthen 
the  level ;  another  is  to  have  two  scales  to  road 
from.  The  upper  one  will  always  be  above 
the  line  of  the  ditch  and  can  bo  easily  read. 
If  either  bar  is  omitted,  it  had  better  be  the 
lower  one.  Each  degree  (1,2.8,  etc.)  ou  the 
scale  will  represent  a  fall  of  one  inch  to  the 


Gutter  Curved  Around  Stones.— Fig.  871. 
rod,  (balf-au-inch  to  the  half-rod.)  The  leg  b 
should  always  be  down  stream  in  using  the 
level.  If  the  line  swings  to  the  right  of  h  and 
i,  you  know  you  have  struck  au  up-grade  in 
your  ditch,  which  must  be  corrected.  The 
bottom  of  the  ditch  should  be  cut  as  true  as  pos¬ 


sible  with  the  long-bandied  scoop  (Fig.  369). 
Then  if  your  grade  is  one  inch  to  the  rod  the 
lino  should  hang  at  about  1  on  the  scale  each 
time  the  level  is  applied  along  the  ditch.  If 
the  grade  is  two  iuches  to  the  rod  it  should 
hang  at  2,  and  so  on. 

The  span  level  is  designed  simply  for  making 
the  bottom  of  the  drains  uniform  in  grade.  In 
laying  out  the  field  aud  establishing  the  grades 
and  the  lines  and  positions  of  the  mains  and 
laterals,  you  may  need  to  employ  a  surveyor 
with  his  theodolite  for  a  day  or  two,  or  at 
least  to  have  a  good  spirit  level  ou  a  tripod 
with  sights  and  adjusting  screw. 

Another  article  will  treat  of  laying  out  a 
system  of  mains  and  laterals  for  thorough 
drainage. 


farm  (Topics 


Pasture  your  jugs  or  else  feed  them  plenty 
of  grass.  It  will  benefit  them  wonderfully. 


Look  out  for  cockle-burs.  Whenever  a 
patch  is  noticed,  stop  the  cultivator  and  pull 
them  up  by  the  roots.  This  is  the  plan  prac¬ 
ticed  on  farms  where  no  cockle-burs  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  rotnuiu,  and  it  causes  little  trouble  if 
commenced  in  time. 

Sow  bu i  -k wheat.  It  is  a  most  desirable  crop. 
Put  iu  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre. 
Do  it  now.  Give  it  clean,  mellow,  dr}-  soil. 
Mix  the  manure  well  with  the  soil. 


Now  that  the  strawberry  season  is  iu  its 
prime,  compare  notes  with  your  neighbors  aud 
see  if  you  can  in  any  way  better  your  crop 
or  improve  n  your  varieties. 

Don’t  get  in  your  hay  when  greou  or  not 
dry  enough.  Bettor  have  it  too  dry  thau  too 
wet.  A  grout  deal  of  valuable  hay  is  spoiled 
every  year  by  putting  it  in  the  barn  before  it 
is  cured.  Stock  do  not  desire  musty  food  any 
more  than  does  man.  and  will  not  eat  it,  neither 
will  as  good  results  bo  obtained  from  animals 
kept  ou  improperly  prepared  food. 

Clean  out  the  droppings  from  the  poultry 
houses,  aud  kerosene  the  perches  at  least  once 
in  two  weeks,  to  keep  oil’  vermin. 

Seeds  of  rutabagas  may  be  sown  even  at 
this  late  da  to.  A  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre  Ls 
enough.  Sow  in  drills  two  feet  apart  or  more , 
and  thin  out  to  ten  inches  iu  the  drill. 


Begin  uow  to  propagate  hardy  shrubs  by 
layering.  Select  the  lowest  branches,  strip 
off  all  but  the  terminal  leaves  and  find  out  by 
bending  the  stem  where  you  may  insert  it  in 
the  ground.  Scoop  out  a  place  there,  bend  the 
branch  dovvu  to  it  and  cover  with  earth 
enough  to  hold  it  firmly  iu  place. 

For  tomato  stakes  use  stems  of  young  trees 
from  one  to  two  iuches  iu  diameter,  making 
the  larger  end  wedge-shaped,  so  as  to  more 
readily  enter  the  ground.  Three  put  in  tri¬ 
angularly  uud  diverging  upwards,  suffice*  for 
each  plant.  Cheap,  coarse  cord  can  then  be 
tied  horizontally  about  them  to  support  the 
vines.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  good  plan. 

Plant  cabbage.  As  a  green  food  the  stock 
will  relish  it  next  Winter. 


Don’t  work  too  hard  in  the  sun  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Avoid  drinking  much  cold 
water,  especially  ice  water,  pat-meal  water 
is  very  good  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Millet  may  be  sown.  It  is  not  too  late 
even  uow.  Heeds  sown  uow  will  germinate  in 
four  oi*  five  days. 

Kill  the  currant  worm  by  scattering  over 
the  bushes  a  mixture  of  a  pint  of  white  helle¬ 
bore,  to  a  peck  of  sifted  coal  ashes.  Cucum¬ 
ber  bugs  dislike  soot  as  do  most  other  insects. 
Sprinkle  your  vines  with  it  if  they  make  their 
appearance. 


Give  the  poultry  careful  attention.  Supply 
them  with  fresh  water  every  day,  uud  feed 
night  aud  morning  regularly.  Have  a  good, 
roomy  and  clean  poultry  house,  and  keep  the 
nests  filled  with  clean,  bright  straw.  Change 
the  food  as  often  as  once  a  week. 


In  the  vegetable  garden  reserve  a  few  stout, 
healthy  plants  for  seed.  Every  farmer  can 
just  as  well  raise  a  great  many  varitiee  of 
seeds  as  to  buy  them.  Gather  them  iu  paper 
bags,  uud  lubel  before  storing  away.  A  few 
dollars  may  be  saved  every  year  in  this  way, 
and  fresh  seed  be  insured. 


To  kill  the  larvae  of  the  peach  borer  during 
July  auil  August,  and  prevent  egg-laying, 
apply  to  the  huso  of  the  trunks  the  following 
compound:  To  ten  gallons  of  soft  soap  add  ns 
much  hot  water;  then  stir  in  half-a-pint,  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  aud  lot  it  stand  over-night; 
next  add  throe  times  its  bulk  of  water  and  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

Sow  the  Winter’s  supply  of  turnips.  Sow 
one  pound  to  the  acre,  or  if  by  drill,  one-half 
pound.  Make  drills  one  foot  apart  and  thin 
to  six  inches. 

The  time  for  budding  lias  arrived.  Bo  sure 
that  the  bark  slips  well  before  beginning  work, 
aud  only  select  good  stout,  healthy  buds  for 
budding.  Bass  fiber  makesthe  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  bands. 

During  this  hot  and  uncomfortable  weather 
give  the  stock  on  the  farm  good,  pure,  clean 
water.  Cows  that  produce  a  good  flow  of 
milk  require  this  treatment. 


Plant  out  the  new  crop  of  celery  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
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Keep  blackberries  heavy  with  fruit,  well 
tied  up.  Do  not  let  the  canes  grow  too  tall 
but  cut  back. 


Keep  the  grape-vines  tied  up.  Rose  bugs 
and  caterpillars  must  be  hand-picked.  If 
mildew  comes  on  apply  sulphur. 

Thin  out  over-loaded  fruit  trees. 


Prune  needless  shoots  on  the  grape-vine. 
Rub  them  off  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a 
length  of  an  inch  or  two. 

Mulch  the  ground  under  tho  young  fruit 
trees  a  few  inches  deep  with  chaff,  long  man¬ 
ure,  half-rotten  straw  or  anything  that  will 
hold  tho  moisture  on  the  surface. 


Keep  tho  suckers  off  from  the  fruit  trees. 


lineal  topics. 


RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 


How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer 


(The  above  ls  the  Milo  of  a  series  of  essays,  for  the 
best  of  which  premiums  weru  offered  by  the  Rural. 
New-YorKKU  last  year,  the  object  being  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  In  farming. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who 
have  passed*  through  the  trials  of  au  Impoverished 
beginning  to  real  success.) 


B.  C.  PARKER. 


I  have  long  wished  1  were  capable  of  writing 
up  some  of  my  experience  for  the  Rural  which 
1  have  learned  to  prize  so  highly;  butowing  to 
my  father  having  plenty  of  wood  to  chop  in 
Winter  aud  other  farm  work  to  do  in  Hummer, 
I  was  kept  out  of  school  to  help.  Ho  my  sup 
ply  of  that  indispensable  education  is  too  lim  - 
itod  1 1  hope  to  write  anything  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  columns,  but  I  have  determined 
to  try,  and  leave  the  result  with  you. 

[We  think  our  friend’s  experience  in  fann¬ 
ing  ami  ids  mode  of  telliug  it,  are  excellent, 
and  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us- in  the  opinion.  It  is  not  often  we  receive 
“copy” so  legibly,  grammatically  and  lucidly 
writteu,  or  so  full  of  sound  information.  Eds.] 

I  get  somewhat  out  of  patience  with  some 
of  the  writers  for  the  Rural;  they  get  in  so 
much  high-toned  language,  aud,  like  some  of 


used  London-purple  in  water  upon  my  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  at  blossoming  time  and 
have  seen  scarcely  a  worm  since.  Last  year  I 
applied  hellebore,  the  best  I  could  get,  four 
t  imes,  and  yet  had  my  bushes  badly  stripped. 


very  moderate  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
vigor  and  growth  afterwards.  There  is  too 
much  impatience  in  regard  to  the  fruiting  of 
trees  anyway.  There  are.  early  fruiting  kinds 
which  may  be  planted,  but  the  later  fruiting 
sorts  can  only  be  injured  iu  attempts  to  force 
early  bearing  by  mutilation. 


raise  twice  as  many  potatoes  as  we  want  our¬ 
selves,  so  if  the  price  is  high  I  have  some  to 
sell;  if  low,  I  feed  them  out.  I  plow  iu  all 
coarse  manure  or  any  other  if  on  a  hill-skle, 
but  on  my  flat  land  I  put  it  ou  top  taken  di¬ 
rectly  f  rom  the  barn. 

I  built  the  past  Summer,  a  barn  30x04 
feet  with  a  basement  the  whole  length  and 
width.  There  are  two  rows  of  stanchions  for 
2<i  cows  and  three  box-stalls,  and  a  grain  bin 
for  400  bushels,  that  cau  be  filled  from  the  barn 
floor  by  means  of  a  spout  I  have  a  double 
barn  floor.  My  grain  is  packed  on  one  and 
when  thrashed  the  straw  goes  from  the  carrier 
into  a  shed  aud  the  grain  to  the  bin  below. 
My  basement  floor  Is  all  cement  covered  with 
plank  laid  when  the  cement  was  lirst  spread. 
The  stable  floor  inclines  towards  the  center 
where  ihere  is  a  gutter  that  conveys  the  liquid 
to  a  cistern  outside,  that  will  hold  35  barrels 
that  l  shall  draw  and  spread  on  my  glass  land 
this  Spring.  The  uext  thing  1  shall  build  will 
be  a  hog  house  with  a  cement  pit  close  by  my 
horse  lai  n,  aud  all  the  horse  manure  will  go  in¬ 
to  that  and  he  made  into  the  best  of  corn  man¬ 
ure.  I  mixed  all  the  cement  and  did  ail  the 
mason  work  about  my  barn-floor  and  cistern. 
Any  one  cau  do  the  same  if  he  only  tries,  instead 
of  paying  $9.50  per  day  for  masons.  I  have  a 
shop  and  tools  for  rej wiring  farm  implements, 
which  furnishes  work  for  stormy  weather  mid 
saves  some  heavy  bills.  I  always  think  out 
my  work  ahead,  so  help  uever  is  idle.  I  have 
found  that  to  have  most  help  pay  well,  the 
boss  needs  to  be  around,  and  not  say  '‘go,’’ 
but  “  come.”  I  find  it  pays  to  encourage  help 
by  giving  a  few  days  in  course  of  the  season  to 
go  to  the  fair  or  village,  etc-.,  for  all  work  aud 
no  play  makes  .Tack  a  dull  boy.  I  menu  to 
keep  plenty  of  reading  in  the  house  for  all. 
We  now  take  four  weeklies  aud  three  monthly 
papers,  and  1  know  that  1  owe  a  gi  >od  deal  of 
our  prosperity  to  some  of  them,  more  especially 
to  the  Rural,  from  which  1  took  my  plan  for 
the  stable  floors  and  also  for  our  hennery,  for 
we  keep  about  thirty  liens  for  which  wo  have 
a  warm  place,  and  they  have  always  paid  us 


the  prize  series  writers,  so  many  different 
ideas  of  making  money  that  a  young  man 
commencing  in  life  could  hardly  decide  what 
to  do  to  make  farming  pay  best.  What  the 
new  beginner  wants  is  plain  talk  on  what  is 
the  surest  way  from  poverty  to  a  comfortable 
home;  what  is  the  best  way  of  treating  poor 
land;  what  crops  to  raise,  and  what  stock  to 
keep  that  is  likely  to  pay  best  with  the  least 
danger  df  loss. 

My  fathe>-  left  me  at  eighteen  yearn  of  age 
to  shift  for  myself,  so  I  hired  to  my  brother, 
worked  one  Summer  then  thought  I  would  go 
West.  1  went  aud  lugged  grain  till  my  back 
was  nearly  used  up  for  life,  I  thought,  and 
was  glad  enough  hi  get  back  on  to  the  hills  of 
York  State  again.  Accordingly  I  hired  a 
farm  with  my  brother  and  commenced.  Sbnio 
say,  “  keep  out  of  debt;”  but  l  say  uo  rule 
bolds  good  for  everybo  ly  hi  go  by,  for  I  went 
into  debt  six  hundred  dollars  for  team,  tools, 
etc.,  and  the  debt  was  paid  iu  less  than  two 
years.  1  neglected  to  say  that  I  married 
previous  to  taking  the  farm,  I  being  in  my 
twentieth  year,  my  wife  iu  her  sixteenth.  At 
the  end  of  nine  years  we  had  $2, (MO  and  all 
the  tools  for  running  a  farm  besides  hens,  pigs 
aud  four  yearling  heifers.  We  then  thought 
we  would  go  by  ourselves,  so  we  bought  144 
acres  of  laud  with  twelve  cows  on  it  and 
three  acres  set  to  hoj»s;  after  paying  for  the 
cows  and  all  l  had  toward  the  land,  it  left  a 
debt  of  $4,000.  Then  commenced  the  tug  of 
war  to  get  out  of  debt,  aud  I  confess  I  should 
hardly  have  grit  to  try  it  over  again  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Our  farm  was 
badly  rundown,  and  would  barely  keep  twelve 
cows  aud  a  team:  but  we  hau  good  health, 
plenty  of  grit  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  go 
to  waste. 

The  first  money  received  was  for  maple 
sugar;  for  we  have  a  good  sap  bush  ou  the 
place.  1  tapped  the  bush  earlier  than  any  of 
my  neighbors,  got  in  the  village  market  first 
and  received  double  price  for  two  or  three 
runs.  I  have  followed  up  this  idea,  and  have 
never  failed  to  make  it  pay.  While  my 
neighbors  are  getting  their  sap  tools  ready  i 
am  boiling  sup.  1  made  the  sap  bush  pay  the 
interest  on  half  of  the  debt  against  the  farm, 
besides  furnishing  us  with  our  own  sweets. 
We  have  good  fruit — apples,  fiours  and  plums. 
We  sold  all  that  wore  salable.  As  an  old 
neighbor  said,  we  bad  good  fruit,  but  it  did  us 
no  good  for  we  sold  all  the  best.  This  neigh¬ 
bor  has  been  sold  out  ou  a  mortgage  since 
then,  while  we  have  lived  just  as  well  on 
second-quality  fruit  as  he  did  ou  the  best  he 
eoula  raise.  I  kept  a  breeding  sow  aud  al¬ 
ways  had  early  Spring  pigs  to  sell.  The  sow’s 
feed  iu  Winter  betog  principally  apples  that 
would  uot  sell,  my  pigs  cost  but  little  and  al¬ 
ways  sold  high,  because  earlier  than  could  be 
had  elsewhere.  If  1  get  a  sow  that  is  a  gout 
mother,  1  keep  her  two  or  three  years  and 
raise  two  litters  of  pigs  a  year.  1  have  at  the 
proseut  time,  March  6th,  eight  nice  pigs  iu  a 
box-stall  iu  my  bain,  and  they  do  not  feel 
Prof.  Wiggius’s  storm  that  is  now  blowing  a 
gale  aud  the  mercury  is  near  zero.  When  the 
women  folks  are  well,  I  prefer  to  keep  t  he 
milk  at  home  rather  titan  draw  it  to  a  factory. 

1  think  there  is  more  to  be  made,  counting  the 
hogs  and  calves  l  can  keep  on  the  sour  uiilk; 
besides,  1  can  keep  up  my  dairy  better  by  rais- 
iug  my  own  cows.  My  rule  is  to  feed  my  calves 
uutil  the  aftermath  is  well  up,  then  let  the 
calves  go,  and  by  that  time  milk  falls  off  in 
quantity  so  that  my  hogs  need  it  all. 

When  1  came  ou  to  the  farm  the  cows  were, 
and  always  had  been,  fed  out-of-doors,  and 
drank  at  the  brook,  aud  what  manure  was 
, dropped  in  the  barn  was  thrown  out  aud 
leached  by  the  barn  before  being  spread  on  the. 
field.  As  soon  as  I  could  1  brought  a  spring  to 
the  barnyard,  also  to  the  house,  aud  fed  coarse 
fodder  in  the  yard;  all  other  feed  has  been  fed 
iu  the  barn.  The  result  is  1  get  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  manure.  1  hauled  leaves 
ami  sawdust  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure,  look¬ 
ing  forward  toa  cement  floor,  pit,  etc.,  when  all 
the  manure  could  lie  saved.  1  found  that  all  the 
ashes  l  could  buy  at  tiftoeu  cents  i>or  busl  el, 
to  put  on  land  1  wished  to  seed,  paid  me  well. 
Thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  will  double 
the  crop  of  oats;  besides,  it  will  bring  a  good 
stand  of  grass  aud  last  several  years.  I  also 
bought  lime  and  used  it  when  I  could  not  get 
ashes  enough,  oml  found  it  gave  me  good  re¬ 
turns.  1  am  glad  now  to  get  ashes  at  twenty 
cents.  1  do  not  plow  iu  Clover  as  some  sug¬ 
gest,  but  if  i  get  a  good  crop  feed  it  to  my 
stock.  They  eat  it  well,  if  cut  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  time  1  eousider  liest  is  when 
the  heads  are  ulxmt  half  turned. 

1  sell  my  butter  every  week  and  flud  I  do 
the  best  in  the  long  run.  If  veal  is  high,  as 
is  the  ease  this  Kpriug,  1  let,  the  calves  take 
the  milk  from  the  cow,  taking  care  to  see  that 
the  cows  are  drawn  clean  twice  a  day.  1  have 
kept  up  my  hop  yard  and  1  consider  hops  a 
paying  crop  run  iu  connection  with  a  dairy, 
but  would  uot  advise  any  one  to  depend  ou 
them  aloue.  IjisL  year’s  crop  at  sixty  Cents 
paid  off  the  last  of  my  debt.  I  always  aim  to 


You  ask  (p.  364)  if  any  single  strawberry 
plaut  ever  matured  a  crop  of  233  bemies.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  “No”  to  that  question.  I 
have  a  seedling  strawberry  (1  aui  not  going  to 
“introduce”  it)  bearing  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  whit  li  beats  your  Jas.  Viek  or  my  Man¬ 
chester  all  out  for  (legitimate)  blowing.  A 
dozen  trusses  to  a  plaut  are  common,  the 
stems  high  above  the  leaves,  and  really  decor¬ 
ative  in  abundancu  of  bloom  fruit;  not  yet 
ripe  (June  Id,  lat.  45°). 

“You  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too,” 
says  H.  Stewart  (p.  374)  apropos  of  Sec. 
Chamberlain’s  statement  that  iu  feeding  con¬ 
centrated  food  to  stock  the  food  value  is  takeu 
and  the  fertilizing  value  left.  Mr.  S.  says  this 
disturbs  his  peace  of  mind,  but  it  need  not  if 
he  remembers  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  animal  may  and  does  add  from  the 
waste  of  its  liodv  as  much  as  it  takes  away  to 
repair  that  waste,  in  this  case  the  whole  fer¬ 
tilizing  power  of  the  food  will  be  recovered  in 
the  excretions.  It  the  animal  is  losing  weight 
it  may  even  be  that  the  manure  has  more  fer- 


The  late  Jersey  sales  (p.  343)  illustrate  the 
power  of  humbug  over  the  inexperienced 
buyer.  There  is  no  greater  absurdity  than 
the  notion  that  Jerseys  retrograde  in  this 
country,  as  greenhorns  are  made  to  believe. 
The  truth  is  that  under  proper  care  the  Jerseys 
greatly  improve,  in  New  England  at  least,  and 
1  believe  elsewhere.  Now,  you  bright  young 
farmers  with  small  means,  remember  this 
fact,  and  pay  nothing  extra  for  recent  impor¬ 
tations,  or  their  progeny,  under  a  false  notion 
of  superiority. 


C4en.  Clay's-  articles  on  sheep  are  very 
sound,  and  worthy  of  the  close  attention  of 
sheep  breeders  everywhere.  I  believe  that 
the  stock-breeding  branch  of  agriculture  is  as 
well  understood  (may  bo  better)  in  Kentucky 
as  anywhere  else  in  America,  and  Gen  Clay  is 
facile  princeps,  both  as  a  breeder  and  as  a 
clear,  instructive  writer.  He  shows  this  by 
not  omitting  details,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
defects  of  otherwise  capable  writers.  What 
is  so  eery  plain  and  easy  to  them,  they  forget 
may  be  just  what  a  student  needs  to  make 
things  clear  to  him. 


That  “Strange  Work  with  a  Pillow”  (p.  345) 
is  uot  so  very  strange  or  unusual,  and  Prof. 
Riley's  explanation  is  no  doubt  the  true  one. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  cases  like  it,  and 
probably  most  old  and  much  used  pillows  will 
show  more  or  less  of  this  “plnshiug”  on  the 
inside  of  the  ticking. 


MASON'S  ORANGE 


The  fruit  of  this  apple,  Fig.  372,  is  large; 
form  roundish-oblate,  slightly  conic,  some 
ribbed;  color  deep  yellow,  often  with  a  faint 
blush;  dots  small,  scattered,  dark;  stem  long, 
slender;  cavity,  wide,  deep,  russeted,  some¬ 
times  extending;  calyx  small,  closed  or  half 
open;  segments  short,  erect:  basin  narrow, 
rather  shallow,  ribbed;  core  rather  large, 
roundish,  turbinate,  slightly  open;  carpels 
large,  hollow;  seeds  medium,  angular, pointed, 
dark-brown;  flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  juici, 
sprightly,  aromatic,  mild,  subaeid;  quality 
very  good  to  best;  seasou  October  to  April. 
It  originated  with  John  L.  Mason,  New  Lan¬ 
caster,  Miami  County,  Kansas,  from  the  seed 
of  the  Yellow  Bellflower.  In  growth  it  is 
much  like  its  parent,  but  more  thorny  and  like 
a  seedling.  \  ery  productive,  aud  an  annual 
bearer.  It  bore  first  in  1374  and  has  every 
year  since  equal  to  auy  of  the  fifty  varieties  he 
has,  if  not  superior.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  promising  seedling  apples  1  have  seen. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  J.  stayman. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  so  many  of  the 
Rural  constituency  are  succeeding  with  the 
Niagara  grajie  seeds.  I  was  rather  afraid 
they  would  not,  ns  these  sect  Is  require  patience 


Selection  of  Apples  for  a  Cold  Climate 


I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  a 
selection  of  fruits  for  cold  climates,  and  beg 
leave  to  advise  ' ‘S.  M.’  of  Kelly  Brook,  Ocouto 
Co.,  Wis.,  whose  query  appears  in  the  Rural 
for  June  23. 

y.  M.  is  iu  a  cold  region,  where  few  experi¬ 
ments  have  yet  been  tried,  and  he  should  run 
no  risks  that  can  lie  avoided.  Therefore  let 
him  plant  out  in  the  beginning  only  or  mainly 
iron-clad  trees,  and  then  if  he  wishes  to  intro¬ 
duce  other  kinds  he  can  top-graft  the  selected 
sorts  upon  the  iron-clads  to  any  extent  he 
chooses.  For  50  early  apple  trees,  plant  30 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  10  Coles  Quince,  10 
Tetofsky,  and  afterwards  top-graft  part  of 
the  Duchess  with  Red  Asfcrachau,  Reach  of 
Montreal  aud  Yellow  Transparent.  If  he  can 
find  anybody  offering  Yellow  Transparent 
trees  for  sale  (some  one  that  can  be  trusted), 
plant  those  instead  of  Duchess.  For  250  W  fit¬ 
ter  apples,  plant  2(H)  Wealthy,  20  Plumb’s 
Cider.  10  Golden  Russet,  20  tewaukee.  uud 
graft  part  of  the  Wealthy  over  to  Jonathan, 
Northern  Spy,  Grimes’s  Golden,  i'lumb's 
Ciller,  Fameuse.  Mackintosh,  Willow  Lwig, 
Bailey  Sweet.  Tahuan  Sw  eet,  Scott  s  W  inter. 
Robinson,  and  such  others  as  he  may  choose. 
Wealthy  itself  is  excellent  for  early  W inter, 
and  S.  M.  will  wuut  to  raise  that  sort  largely. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  S.  M.  is  probably  aware 
that  any  tender  sort  is  made  much  more  hardy 
by  being  top-grafted  ou  a  har  dy  stock. 

Rroekuort.  Me.  C.  G,  A. 


■Fig.  372.— From  Nature. 

and  some  knowledge  in  their  treatment.  There 
must  certainly  come  something  good  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  distribution.  [We  were  fearful 
too  But  it  seems  that  seeds  of  Niagara  ger¬ 
minate  more  freely  tliau  seeds  of  many  other 
kinds.  Eds.] 


Mason’s  Orange  ArPLE. 

well.  Twenty  hens  well  cared  for  will  bring 
as  much  as  a  good  cow.  I  f  not  well  eared  for, 
better  give  them  away.  I  am  satisfied  that 
for  a  poor  man  to  make  a  success  of  fanning 
he  must  not  be  lazy  or  afraid  of  dirt.  He 
must  be  economical  as  also  must  bo  liis  better 
half,  lie  must  drive  the  old  wagon's  harness 
and  use  all  the  old  things  that  can  be  got 
along  with  till  he  Ls  able  to  buy  new  things 
and  uot  bo  burdened  with  debt.  When  I  look 
at  mv  comfortable  buildings  and  growing 
crops,  or  hear  the  music  from  the  piano  iu  the 
house  played  by  my  twelve-year-old  girl,  I 
look  back  to  the  time  when  we  moved  in  this 
tow  ii,  our  buildings  all  going  to  rack,  our  girl 
the  laughing-stock  for  the  school,  because  she 
wore  boots.  I  say  when  I  think  of  all  these 
things.  L  do  uot  regret  having  lived  within 
our  means,  aud  now  there  is  no  mortgage  to 
t  hreaten  us  and  no  one  can  say  “  Pay  me  t  hat 
thou  ow  est.” 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rural  June  9.— “Was  the  pedigree  colored 
too?”  Probably,  but  after  all,  with  u  thoroughly 
inbred  race  like  the  Jerseys,  how  much  does 
pedigree  amount  to  anyway,  as  regards  cows? 
If  she  is  plainly  a  full-blood,  aud  every  way  a 
good  cow,  it  is  safe  to  buy  her  without  a 
pedigree — and  a  good  deal  cheaper.  1  his  ad¬ 
vice  is  uot  for  chaps  getting  up  a  “fancy 
herd,”  of  coui-se. 


Secretary  Chamberlain’s  articles  on  tile 
drainage  are  as  good  as  can  be.  It  is  likely 
that  the  use  of  tiles  on  our  heavy  lands  will 
now  increase  quite  rapidly.  More  capital  is 
going  into  farming  than  ever  before,  and  it 
has  been  the  lack  or  capital  that,  has  hiudored 
the  practice  of  underdroinage  in  this  country 
as  much  as  anything.  Bo  these  articles  are 
not  only  good,  but  timely. 

Pomologist  Augur’s  small  fruit  notes  (p. 
35s\  arc  valuable.  His  method  of  setting 
strawberry  plants  two  feet  by  ton  inches,  and 
keeping  off  all  ru liners,  is  all  he  recommends 
for  small  plantations,  but  is  it  over  practiced 
by  extensive  growers,  and  will  it  pay  ou  a 
large  scale?  I  myself  believe  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  will  pay  for  more  work  aud  care  than 
are  given  to  it,  but  how  much  is  the  question. 
Mr.  Knox  of  Pittsburg  used  to  make  garden 
culture  on  the  large  scale  pay,  1  believe,  but 
has  he  had  any  followers? 

Referring  to  the  remarks  about  insecti¬ 
cides  on  p.  S62,  1  want  to  say  that,  disgusted 
with  the  adulteration  of  hellebore,  I  this  year 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS 


T.  U.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural  Juno  2. — Ashes  are  an  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  apple  anil  jietir  trees  on  all  light  or 
lightish  soils,  and  a  moderate  dressing  of  salt 
is  at  least  uot  harmful  to  them.  Therefore  1 
am  inclined  to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
kaiuit  ip.  311)  by  Mr.  Leighton,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  certainly  worth  trying. 


A  pot  of  paint  i  rally  costs  but  a  few  cents, 
aud  may  be  made  to  save  uiauy  dollars’ 
worth  ol'  trees.  W  lieu  wouuds  aud  the  stumps 
of  limbs  which  have  been  out  off  are  covered 
with  paint,  the  wood  will  be  preserved  until  it 
heals  over;  whereas,  when  not  painted,  it  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  rot  aud  weaken  the  tree,  causing  prema¬ 
ture  decay  and  death  I  think  too  much  of 
trees  to  neglect  them,  aud  lose  the  care  and 
waiting  of  yearn  on  account  of  the  w  ork  of  a 
few  moments.  c- 


The  only  objection  to  the  very  late  Spring 
pruning  or  Summer  pruning,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Beusel  (p.  341),  is  the  shock  given  to  the 
tree  by  the  removal  of  large  branches  after 
leafing.  This  may  lie  so  great  as  to  practically 
ruin  the  tree.  Moderate  pruning  in  leaf  is 
favorable  to  the  production  of  fruit,  but  unless 
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SOME  FOWL  HALUCENATIONS. 


I  remember  several  years  ago  there  was 
quite  a  furore  amoug  the  gl  owers  ami  fanciers 
of  chickens  for  breeding  them  in  muneuse 
flocks,  and  whole  farms  were  proposed  to  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Hoisted  wrote 
long  articles  on  t  he  subject  for  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  press,  and  great  stories  were  told  how  the 
thing  was  done  near  Paris.  Large  buildings 
were  devoted  to  the  purpose  and  all  the  dead 
horses  of  Paris  were  boiled  up  for  feed  for 
these  countless  flocks  of  chickens.  Pictures 
were  made  of  houses  huilt  upon  a  pivot  so 
they  could  revolve,  and  every  part  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  chickens,  and  as  the  house  turned 
round  a  machine  located  at  a  particular  point 
forced  the  food  down  the  chickens’  throats. 
Hand  work  being  so  slow,  we  suppose  the  pis¬ 
ton  of  an  engine  alone  could  work  fast  enough 
to  keep  this  large  family  properly  crammed. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  Delmonico, 
proprietor  of  the  fashionable  restaurant  at 
the  intersection  of  Fifth  Avenue  aucl  26th  8t., 
New  York  City,  I  have  had  all  this  beautiful 
vision  dispelled.  He  tells  me  that  Paris  is  not 
u early  so  well  supplied  with  poultry  as  is  New 
York  city,  and  that  there  are  no  celebrated 
poultry  farms  near  that  city ;  that  old  women 
raise  and  tend  the  chickens  there,  as  they  do 
here.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Darling,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  also 
with  Messrs.  A.  &  E.  Robbins,  of  Fulton  mar¬ 
ket,  the  largest  poultry  dealers  iu  the  world,  1 
was  told  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Robbins  says 
that  the  poultry  of  this  country  is  better  thau 
that  of  either  France  or  England,  and  as  proof 
of  the  statement  the  steamship  companies,  as 
far  as  they  can,  buy  all  their  supplies  in  this 
line  on  this  side,  and  refrigerate  them  for  use 
on  the  return  trip. 

In  describing  that  immense  chicken  farm 
that  was  so  highly  perfected  in  his  mind,  Mr. 
Halsted  separated  the  fowls  into  flocks  of 
about  one  hundred  head.  To  each  flock  he 
gave  a  small  house  about  ten  feet  square. 
These  houses  were  on  wheels,  so  they  could  be 
moved  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  they 
were  not  to  be  located  within  less  thau  several 
hundred  feet  of  each  other.  Being  young  and  a 
little  fresh  in  those  days,  I  started  a  chicken 
ranch  after  the  model  and  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Halsted.  I  built  the  houses,  and,  as  sug 
gested,  white- washed  some  of  them  plain; 
others  ring-streaked  and  speckled,  and  others 
were  left  in  wood  color.  The  idea  was  not  to 
have  any  two  of  the  same  appearance,  so  that 
the  chickens  could  distinguish  their  own  homes 
from  those  of  their  neighbors.  I  filled  each 
house  and  attached  pen  with  fowls,  and  after 
a  week  or  two,  thinking  they  had  become  thor¬ 
oughly  accustomed  to  their  surroundings, 
beginning  late  iu  the  afternoons,  1  let  them 
out  to  range  and  they  al  l  returned  promptly 
at  the  approach  of  nightfall.  I  was  ready  to 
pronounce  the  experiment  a  success.  This 
was  in  the  Spring  when  hens  are  particularly 
attached  to  the  nests  and  hen-house,  and  the 
cocks  are  more  than  usually  devoted  to  the 
cares  of  their  domestic  households.  As  the 
season  wore  on,  the  houses  were  opened  earlier 
in  the  day  and  the  hens  showed  a  greater  dispo¬ 
sition  to  roam,  and  some  of  them  took  a  great 
liking  to  other  flocks,  so  that  some  trouble 
was  experienced  in  returning  them  to  their 
original  homes,  especially  as  they  were  all 
Light  Brahmas  and  of  similar  colors  and 
markings.  This  desire  to  congregate  together 
at  nightfall  became  so  strong  with  them  all 
that  it  required  the  services  of  every  man  to 
be  had  to  help  empty  the  house  when  roosting 
time  came.  They  would  .range,, apart  well 
enough  during  the  day,  but  at  night  if  left 
alone, they  would  cro  wd  iu  layers  two  and  three 
deep  in  single  houses  after  the  perches  were 
full.  Iu  this  way  great  numbers  were  crushed 
aud  smothered,  and  no  degree  of  watchfulness 
could  avoid  the  trouble.  After  a  pretty  hard 
experience  I  am  not  now  a  believer  in  chicken 
farming.  I  think  one  hundred  fowls  are  as 
many  as  can  be  profitably  handled  by  one 
family  or  on  one  place.  1 1  requires  the  selfish 
watchfulness  that  ownership  brings  aud  that, 
prompts  the  owner  to  go  after  his  fowl  when 
it  strays  or  ejects  the  stranger  when  it  cats 
the  food  of  his  own  fowls,  to  keep  these  gre¬ 
garious  birds  apart.  L.  s.  H. 
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A  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 
E.  WILLIAMS. 


A  note  from  my  old  friend,  W.  F.  Basset^ 
of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  a  few  days  ago,  stating 
he  had  a  new  strawberry  which  he  thought 
possessed  several  important  points  of  superior-  * 


ity  over  any  now  before  the  public,  and  invit¬ 
ing  me  to  join  an  inspection  party  on  the  12th 
inst.,  reminded  me  that  the  season  for  the 
opening  of  these  annual  inflictions  was  near  at 
hand.  The  fact  that  so  few  of  these  recent 
introductions  have  utterly  failed  to  achieve 
any  thing  more  than  an  ephemeral,  mushroom 
character  has  led  me  to  regard  their  announce 
ment  as  of  little  account,  and  T  am  not  alon 
in  this  matter,  for  1  think  I  heard  the  Rural 
Editor  once  say  he  was  tired  and  disgusted 
with  trying  and  hearing  about  these  marvelous 
products. 

The  above  iuvi 
tatiou,  howevei 
coming  from  th 
source  it  did,  ir 
spired  a  desire  t 
investigate  i  t 
merits.  On  con 
suiting  the  rail 
road  timetable, 
found  I  must  g 
the  day  previoc 
or  lie  too  late  fo 
“the  show.”  Ad 
ing  accordingly, 
met  en  mill 
several  others  o 
the  same  errant 
so  that  on  ou 
arrival  we  nun 
bered  six.  W 
were  met  by  Mi 
Bassett,  aud  as  Atlantic.— Fig.  -307. 
there  were  yet  tw  o  or  three  hours  of  daylight, 
we  decided  to  proceed  “  direct  to  business  ”  in 
advance  of  the  regular  programme.  We 
were  conducted  to  the  grounds  of  the  origina- 
tor,  Mr.  D.  L.  Potter,  where  we  found  a  little 
over  lialf-au-acre  of  the  uew  candidate  in 
fruiting. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  Mr.  P.  informed  us  it  was 
a  chance  seedling  fouud  about  six  years  ago, 
and  this  was  the  fourth  season  of  fruiting  it 
He  had  been  so  impressed  with  its  good  quali¬ 
ties  on  his  soil  that  he  now  had  growing 
40,000  plants  set  this  Spring. 

The  berry  (Fig.  307)  is  of  very  regular  conical 
shape,  of  fair  size  and  turns  up  no  w  hite  nose 
as  you  gather  it.  Occasionally  one  was  found 
elongated  in  shape,  resembling  one’s  thumb, 


yield  being  fully  enough  for  the  soil 
and  the  amount  of  foliage;  certainly  much 
better  in  this  respect  than  a  bed  of 
Kentuckys  alongside  of  it  under  apparently 
similar  conditions.  A  lew  Mauchesters  iu  the 
same  field  afforded  no  sort  of  comparison,  for 
which  there  must  be  some  cause ;  but  I  learned 
they  were  not  giving  satisfaction  generally  in 
that  section  this  season  owing  to  blight,  or 
scald,  as  some  term  it.  The  soil  of  Hammon¬ 
ton,  like  that  of  that  section  of  the  State 
generally,  is  rather  thin,  and,  I  should  think, 
hardly  adapted  to  heavy  crops  of  strawberries. 
I  should  expect  our  heavier  soil  to  produce 
heavier  crops  if  well  eared  for;  but  iu  this  I 
may  lie  mistaken.  I  suppose  this  variety  will 
be  offered  this  Fall  and  perhaps  pushed  for  all 
it  is  worth;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  purchasing  public  wrould  l>e 
better  served  if  these  new'  fruits  could  have 
more  extended  trials  in  different  localities  be¬ 
fore  they  are  offered  for  sale. 

Having  accomplished  my  mission,  I  returned 
early  next  morning,  not  waiting  to  attend  “the 
christening,”  and  am  not  advised  as  to  the 
view's  or  actions  of  those  w  ho  did  wait,  save 
that  the  new  bantling  was  named  Atlantic. 
I  think  it  worthy  of  extended  trial  in  a  small 
w’ay  before  “going  in  heavy'.” 

Returning  1  stopped  over  a  train  to  inter¬ 
view  a  large  Monmouth  County  fruit  grower. 
He  was  just  making  his  first  picking  of  Mau¬ 
chesters  from  a  setting  of  16,000  plants. 

“  See,”  said  he,  “  they  will  only  grade  No, 
2.  I  made  a  mistake  iu  fertilizing  them  with 
the  Wilson.  To  this,  together  with  the  scald, 
I  attribute  my  failure.  See !  the  leaves  are  so 
dry  they  would  burn.”  To  which  I  replied, 
“  That  is  whar.  1  know  as  blight-,  scald,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  sunburn  of  the  berries.” 

“  Did  you  know'  the  variety  used  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  made  a  difference  in  the  crops,”  asked  he  t 
“It  undoubtedly  does,  aud  I  know  some 
growers  who  believe  the  potency  of  some 
varieties  on  the  kiud  feri.il  i zed  is  much  more 
apparent  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  I 
think  I  made  a  mistake  in  using  the  Wilson,” 
he  said.  “  This  is  about  a  fair  sample  of  the 
Manchester  hereabout;  the  only  exception  1 
know  of  is  in  a  case  of  a  neighbor  within  two 
miles  who  hus  as  fine  a  tied  of  Manchester  as 
you  could  wish  to  see,  and  he  used  the  Sharp- 


Strawberry  Seedling  of  Ward  D.  Gunn. — From  Nature.  Fig.  3<4. 


which  suggested  the  thought  that  it  might  be 
some  kiu  to  Lady  Finger,  Prouty  or  Long¬ 
fellow’,  but  there  were  no  deformed  monstrosi¬ 
ties;  w  hether  high  culture  would  produce  them 
remaius  to  be  seeu.  Flesh  solid,  juicy,  dark 
glossy  crimson  outside,  deep  red  within  when 
fully  ripe,  with  little  or  no  acidity,  sweet 
enough  to  be  palatable  to  most  people  without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  quality  fair  to  good. 
The  slight  neck  renders  the  removal  of  calyx 
an  easy  task,  as  compared  with  Miner’s  aud 
such  berries  as  have  the  calyx  imbedded. 

Another  feature  of  merit  is  that  it  readily 
separates  from  the  foot-stalk  when  picking, 
while  the  Hharpless  and  several  others  often 
pull  oil  a  branch  of  green  fruit  with  the  ripe 
berryr  unless  picked  with  care. 

The  flow'er  is  “perfect,”  fertilizing  itself.  I 
asked  the  commission  merchant  who  lias  sold 
the  fruit  iu  N.  Y.  how  it  sold  as  compared 
with  the  Wilson,  and  if  the  color  was  objec¬ 
tionable.  His  reply  was  the  color  suited  his 
customers,  it  was  so  glossy  it  gavethe  fruit  a 
fresh  appearance.  His  last  consignment  a 
dealer  took  at  his  own  offer  of  25  cents  per 
quart — about  double  the  price  of  Wilsons'. 
He  claimed  also  that  its  keeping  qualities  were 
such  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  sell  the  berries 
at  once  iu  order  to  save  them.  My  samples 
were  pretty  well  decayed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  but  they  were  fully  ripe  when 
picked,  which  is  uot  generally  the  case  with 
berries  sent  to  market. 

As  a  cropper  I  considered  it  fair — the 


leas  us  a  fertilizer.”  'Hie  blight  is  attributed 
by  some  growers  to  logs,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
valent  almost  nightly  for  some  weeks  pust. 

Ou  another  farm  1  saw  Manchester*  and 
Aimers  doing  a  little  better,  and  a  little  bed  of 
Big  Bobs  that  was  about  as  big  a  failure  as 
I  ever  saw.  Is  that  the  ease  elsewhere  l  Our 
Mauchesters  and  Hharpless  are  in  the  bight  of 
perfection  now;  come  aud  see!  samples  free. 

Montclair.  N.  J.,  June  16, 


AMONG  THE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Tuesday  morning  June  18, 'taking  au  early’ 
t.  ain  I  went  over  to  Newark  aud  up  to  Irving¬ 
ton  aud  ililtou  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  see  their 
strawberries.  I  desired  to  see  and  know  more 
of  the  Jersey  Queen,  aud  learn  what  it  is  doing 
at  home.  In  this  desire  1  was  uot  disappointed, 
for  1  saw  it  in  several  different,  fields  and  as  a 
Strong  plant  of  unusual  vigor,  producing  an 
abundant  crop  of  huge  lino  .berries  1  think 
it  about  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  should 
have  a  good  rich  soil,  be  plauted  and  kept  in 
single  rows  2}4  feet  by  14  inches,  huvo  clean 
culture  and  every  third  row  should  be  of  some 
good  late  bisexual  variety  blooming  at  the 
same  time.  U uder  these  conditions  there  is  uo 
question  of  its  endurance,  abundant  produc¬ 
tiveness,  great  beauty  aud  high  quality. 

But  I  went  particularly  to  see  Durand’s  new 
variety,  hitherto  called  the  Superb;  but  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  confounding  it  with  Nigh’s 
Superb,  this  has  been  rechristeued  Prince  of 


Berries.  In  color  and  form  it  closely  resembles 
the  Jersey  Queen,  being  rich,  uniform  and 
beautiful ;  in  size  I  should  say  it  is  two  sizes 
smaller;  in  quality  it  is  the  acme  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Its  flower  is  bi-sexual  or  “perfect,”  hence 
it  would  go  well  with  the  Jersey'  Queeu.  The 
plant  appeara  strong,  healthy  aud  quite  pro¬ 
ductive,  period  of  ripening  late,  with  good 
carrying  qualities, 

I  think  it  a  splendid  amateur  variety  and  its 
beauty,  high  quality,  uniformity  aud  apparent 
productiveness  may  place  it  among  our  best 
market  varieties.  It  is  indeed  very  promising. 

At  the  Rev,  Mr,  Chapman’s  I  saw  several 
new  seedlings  ot  interesting  character,  some  of 
which,  I  presume,  the  .strawberry  public  may 
wj^it  to  try,  but  i  will  now  only  speak  of  the 
Empress,  a  seedling  of  the  Crescent.  Its  tw’o 
strong  points  are  its  wonderful  productive¬ 
ness  aud  keeping  qualities.  Iu  quality  it  does 
not  exceed  its  mother  fruit,  the  Crescent,  run¬ 
ning  only  from  fair  to  good.  Mr.  Chapman’s 
report  of  a  single  picking  made  me  open  my 
eyes,  aud  when  I  looked  over  the  bed  I  was 
astonished  at  its  wonderful  load  of  green  fiuit. 
Those  w  ho  want  quarts  of  fruit  without  regard 
to  high  quality,  will  desire  to  try  the  Empress, 
when  offered.  But  L  do  uot  desire  to  encour¬ 
age  the  production  of  second-rate  fruit.  The 
best  is  not  too  good  for  the  w'orkiug  man  or 
his  family.  Let  our  aim  be  rather  toward  the 
largest  yield  of  the  beet  fruit. 

But  the  great  marvel  of  the  day  was  yet.  to 
be  seeu.  Mr.  I,  P,  Brown,  of  Hilton,  is  a  mau 
with  the  “  Great  American  ou  the  brain.’5 
His  name  was  mentioned  by  one  and  an¬ 
other  until  my  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I 
said  “I must  see  AH'.  Brown  and  his  berries.” 
I  w  as  just  turning  ou  my  heel  for  a  walk  up  to 
Brown’s,  when  Mr.  Chapman  said  “No,  Air. 
Augur,  my  son  (Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  Jr.)  will 
drive  you  up.”  So  we  had  a  most  enjoyable 
ride  through  the  green  fields  of  Middleville  up 
by  the  old  “  Seth  Boyden"  place,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  to  L  P.  Brown’s. 
Well,  I  asked  uo  questions,  but  I  suppose  Israel 
P.  means  Israel  Putnam  aud  iu  strawberries 
he  is  au  Israel  Putnam.  We  saw  iu  an  acre  of 
emerald  green  a  little  nnny  of  pickers.  We 
saw  iu  his  packing  shed  au  array  of  fruit 
worth  the  trip  from  New  York  to  behold.  I 
hardly  dare  to  say  more;  for  if  1  tell  the  truth 
1  shall  hazard  my  repntatiou  for  veracity. 
Any  one  who  desires  to  see  another  "  Wonder 
of  the  World,"  should  go  out  to  1.  P.  Brow  n’s 
and  see  the  champion  acre  of  strawberries 
since  Columbus  discovered  America,  or, if  you 
please,  since  Adam  and  Eve  left  Eden.  “  Big 
berries  aud  plenty  of  them,”  to  use  the  trite 
words  of  a  contemporary,  are  w  hat  we  saw  at 
Brown’s.  Neighbors  say  “  $2000  from  that  acre 
this  year.”  Brown  suys  “Wait  till  we  get  the 
“footings;”  but  he  speaks  with  some  emphasis 
on  footings.  Well,  Brown  has  the  inside  track 
and  is  coming  in  ahead.  About  July  15  let 
us  have  his  footings  t 

Air.  Brown  has  succeeded  iu  getting  ahead  iu 
quantity,  size,  quality  and  price.  1  am  re¬ 
minded  of  Daniel  Webster’s  saying  in  regard 
to  the  profession  of  law,  which  applies  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  fruit  culture.  “  Ordinary  posi¬ 
tions  all  full;  plenty  of  room  higher  up.” 

P.  AL  Augur. 


A  NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 


I  herewith  send  the  Rural  a  few  of  my 
new  Seedling  Strawberries.  No.  3,  (See  Fig, 
374)  has  for  two  years  taken  the  premiums  at 
the  Ulster  Strawberry  Show',  as  the  best  seed 
ling  uot  disseminated,  as  well  as  the  best 
variety  for  general  cultivation  and  market. 
It  wasiu  competition  this  year  w  it  h  fine  speci¬ 
mens  and  plants  of  the  Manchester,  liidwell, 
Jersey  Queen,  Seneca  Queen,  Sharpies*,  etc., 
growm  by  nurserymen  us  well  as  by  fruit  cul¬ 
tivators.  Its  chief  competitor  was  the  Mau- 
ehester,  aud  the  judges  gave  my  berry  the 
preference  as  the  largest,  best  flavored  and 
most  prolific.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  my  berry  was  not  represented  at  the  fair 
by  an}'  person  to  push  it,  being  myself  kept  at 
home  ou  account,  of  physical  infirmity;  but  it 
was  known  by  several  who  had  seen  it  in  bear¬ 
ing  this  last  sousou.  1  have  not  named  it.  1 
meant  to  ask  tlie  Society  to  name  it.  but 
neglected  to  do  so,  and  now,  1  would  like  the 
Rural  to  name  it — with  this  remark,  that  I 
had  thought  perhaps  “Ulster”  would  do,  as  in¬ 
dicating  its  place  of  origin  and  being  dissim¬ 
ilar  lroui  other  names  of  strawberries. 

It  is  a  chance  seedling,  found  in  the  sod 
under  an  old  chestnut  tree,  five  years  ago — 
undoubtedly  dropped  by  birds.  Of  several 
thus  found  und  since  tested,  this  survives  as 
the  fittest,  the  others  being  defective  in  some 
respects,  and  having  been  therefore  discarded. 

Although  of  seemingly  pistillate  character, 
it  hus  borne  largely  alone — with  no  staminato 
near  it,  and  from  my  experience  with  it  I 
think  it  may  he  suttieieutly  self-fertilizing  to 
be  an  exception  to  its  class.  Ward  D.Gunn. 

Clintoudale,  N.  Y.,  June  20. 

Remarks. — A  dozen  peduncles  bearing  all 
the  way  from  five  to  ten  berries,  green  anil 
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ripe,  the  latter  averaging  as  large  as  the  en¬ 
graving,  Fig.  374,  were  received  the  ‘ilst.  The 
berry  does  not  part  easily  from  the  calyx. 
Flesh  quite  firm  and  in  quality  no  hotter  than 
the  Manchester,  Seeds  rather  large,  deeply 
imbedded  Color,  bright  red  (nearly  Vermil¬ 
lion)  when  ready  to  pick.  Ulster  we  should 
think  a  good-enough  name. 


CUTTING  PLANT  RUNNERS. 


As  soon  as  strawberry  plants  cease  bearing 
fruit  they  send  forth  runners  in  all  directions. 
This  provision  of  nature  for  relieving  the 
plants  is  mire  to  become  a  nuisance  if  some 
method  of  checking  them  is  not  adopted 
lland-cutting  with  knife  or  shears  is  a  slow 
and  tedious  process.  Many  gardeners  use  a 
sharp  spade  for  this  purpose,  but  the  best  plan 
we  have  ever  seen  practiced  for  saving  time 
and  labor  is  the  use  of  a  simple  contrivance, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  375.  It  is  usually  made  by 
cutting  n  piece  of  heavy  sheet-iron  in  circular 
form,  A,  with  a  strong  handle,  B.  The  edge 
of  the  iron-plate  should  tie  sharpened  to  make 
the  work  effective.  Heavy  plated  tin,  or  the 
disk  of  an  old  disk-harrow,  may  lie  used. 
When  strawberries  are  grown  in  stool  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  round  each  stool  twice  or  three 
times  a  week ;  and  i  f  the  usual  mode  of  planting 
in  long,  narrow  beds  has  been  adopted,  the 


MACHINE 'TO  CUT  STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS. 

Fio.  375. 


edge  of  each  side  of  the  walk  is  cut  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  mixing,  which  they  are  sure 
to  do  if  neglected.  We  have  seen  the  same 
macliiue  used  for  cutting  the  edges  of  walks, 
drives  and  (lower  beds  when  bordered  with 
grass  sod.  To  do  this  weights  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  handle  in  order  to  force  the 
wheel  through  the  heavy  sod. 

When  there  are  large  fields  of  strawberry 
or  other  plants  to  be  cut,  it  is  hard  work  to 
keep  t  his  machine  balanced  in  making  it  cut 
a  straight  line.  To  avoid  this  trouble  the  axle 
may  lie  lengthened  and  a  wooden  wheel  at¬ 
tached.  This  will  balance  the  machine  and 
greatly  lessen  the  labor  of  working  it. 


Cutomo  logical. 


Squash  Vine  Borer. 

The  correct  explanation  about  the  position 
where  the  squash  vine  borer  may  be  found  in 
the  vines,  and  manner  of  extracting  them 
without  fatal  injury  to  the  vine, as  given  by  that 
industrious  and  pleasing  writer,  Dr,  H.  Stew¬ 
art  in  Rural  on  page  375,  agrees  with  my 
management  with  the  Rural  Perfect  Gem 
Squash  last  season,  From  n  single  vine  I  ex¬ 
tracted  with  a  pen-knife  12  of  the  borers,  and, 
though  I  neglected  to  layer  or  cover  any  of 
the  lateral  vines  with  soil,  it  nevertheless 
survived  to  produce  16  good  squashes.  All 
vinos  found  wilting,  and  those  containing  the 
larva*  in  situations  by  which  the  vines  are  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  endeavor  to  extract  them, 
should  lie  gathered  in  heaps  and  burned.  They 
do  not  quit  the  vine  for  the  ground  immedi¬ 
ately  below  until  some  time  after  the  vino  is 
dead.  The  simple  way  of  cutting  and  splitting 
all  dead  and  wilted  vines,  and  thus  finding  and 
destroying  even’  worm  is  the  surest,  however. 
The  moth  has  excellent  powers  of  flight,  but 
the  garden  without  a  single  chrysalis  in  its 
soil,  will  be  more  auspicious  than  one  tilled 
with  them.  W.  L.  Devereaux. 


Wire-Worm*  and  Strawberries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wire- worm 
does  great  injury  to  the  strawberry  plant  and 
fruit.  From  personal  observation  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  this  has  been  demonstrated.  It 
eats  the  berry  badly,  and  can  be  found  in 
numbers  at  or  near  the  berry.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1881,  in  m  bed  of  Sharpless  Strawberries 
some  of  the  berries  grew  hollow-hearted,  but 
of  large  size.  One  day,  upon  opening  a  large 
berry  I  found  five  wire-worms  on  the  inside. 
A  fter  a  day  or  two  none  of  the  largest  her 
ries  could  be  used  as  they  had  become  the  hid- 
ing-pluees  or  homes  of  the  worms.  1  have 
also  found  them  in  the  crown  of  the  plant  and 
iu  the  flower  buds. 

In  gardens  infested  with  them  the  use  of 
leaves,  either  as  mulch  or  decayed  to 
furnish  organic  matter  to  lie  used  with  iuor- 
gauio  fertilizers,  furnishes  a  good  hiding-place 
for  the  worm.  Since  1881  [  have  used  wood, 
ashes  or  potash  in  some  form  wherever  the 
worms  abound,  and  have  found  this  to  be  u 
preventive  of  damage.  To-day  I  found  some 
l’riroos  eaten  by  them  where  salt  hay  had  been 
lac  ed  only  two  days  ago  as  u  mulch,  j.  b.  r. 


Battle  of  Ant  and  Bee. 


I  would  like  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  or  some  of 
your  subscribers  to  explain  the  following  in¬ 
cident  which  to  me  is  a  mystery. 

This  morning  while  attending  to  my  bees  I 
noticed  a  bee  crawling  and  tumbling  about  on 
the  ground  at  a  few  feet  from  a  hive.  While 
watching  it  I  thought  there  was  something  pe¬ 
culiar.  and  on  looking  more  closely  perceived 
a  small,  black  ant  trying  to  kill  it.  The  bee 
was  doing  its  utmost  to  escape,  but  the  ant 
would  let  go, run  around  in  a  circle  and  pounce 
on  it  again,  always  seeming  to  get  away  un¬ 
hurt  while  the  bee  was  evidently  getting 
weaker  at  every  encounter.  This  went  on  for 
some  minutes  until  the  ant,  taking  a  larger 
circle  than  usual,  lost  the  bee  and  after  bunt¬ 
ing  about  for  some  time  went  away.  There 
being  no  ants  nest  nea  r  at  hand. 

Montreal,  Can.  N.  R.  M. 


A  Pretty  Sound  Opinion. 

I  had  been  reading  the  article  in  a  late 
Rural  on  root-pruning,  deep  plowing  and  top 
cultivation,  and  as  it  met  my  views  I  was  con¬ 
tending  with  the  “natives”  about  it.  “Oh,” 
they  said,  “what  does  the  Rural  know  about 
farming  in  Iowa  ?  All  it  knows  is  from  scientific 
men.”  I  told  them  you  knew  more  about  Polk 
Co.,  Iowa,  than  they  did:  that  you  got  your 
information  from  various  sources,  and  ir  they 
would  take  your  paper  and  read  it,  and  follow 
your  directions  and  cultivate  the  soil,  cease  to 
shoot  the  birds,  and  let  the  gophers  ditch  the 
land  and  eat  the  wild  morning  glories,  they 
would  have  more  corn  to  sell  at  50  cents  a 
bushel  than  they  now  have.  a.  w.  l. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


London-Purple  for  Melons. 


I  would  advise  Mr.  Wysor  to  try  London- 
purple  on  his  melon  vines.  I  have  used  it  for 
two  seasons  and  so  far  it  drives  away  the 
striped  bugs,  and  the  othei’s  not  troubling 
them,  I  suppose  it  keeps  them  away  also.  I 
mix  it  with  gypsum  the  same  as  for  potatoes* 
On  watermelons  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  little 
weaker  than  for  cantaloupes,  os  I  noticed  it 
burnt  some  of  the  leaves.  It  can  be  applied 
when  the  vines  are  dry.  I  apply  by  taking  a 
piece  of  coarse  bagging,  which  I  spread  out, 
put  on  some  of  the  mixture,  take  a  notched 
stick,  gather  the  ends  of  the  bag  around  it, 
tie  up  and  shake.  a.  l.  c. 

Rockland  Farm,  Md. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Hasty  Notes  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  By  Charles 
Gibb.  Abbottsford,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  C-ourt- 
landt  Street,  New  York.  Summer  Price-list 
of  Celery  Plants  for  setting  out  in  July  and 
August.  Cabbage  plants  and  seeds  for  pres¬ 
ent  and  Fall  sowing.  Mr.  Henderson  men¬ 
tions  White  Walnut,  Boston  Market,  Major 
Clarke’s  Pink,  London  Red.  Golden  Dwarf  and 
Henderson’S  Half  Dwarf  as  the  best  varieties. 
Plants  of  any  of  t  he  above  sent  by  express  on 
receipt  of  price  as  per  list,  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  if  time  iu  transit  does  not  exceed 
three  days. 

The  Moline  Road  Cart  Co.,  Moline,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Circular  of  Road  Carts  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  word  “cart,”  which  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  rough,  box  affair,  is  given  to 
these  elegant  two-wheeled  buggies  which  for 
many  purposes  take  the  place  of  four-wheeled 
vehicles  at  about  half  the  cost  .  The}'  are  easy 
upon  the  horse,  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of :  easy 
to  ride  in. 

•  ♦  » 

The  Bee-keeper’s  Guide,  or  the  Manual 
of  the  Apiary.  By  Prof.  A.  <J.  Cook,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  836  pages;  price  $1,25.  This  is  the 
eighth  edition  of  Prof.  Cook’s  work,  uud  we 
may  safely  say,  the  best.  It  has  boon  re¬ 
written  to  a  great  exteut,  so  that  to-day  it  is 
without  doubt  the  best  work  upon  the  honey  bee 
and  its  management  now  before  the  American 
public.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first,  treating  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Honey  Bee  and  the  second  of  the  Apiary, 
its  Care  anil  Management.  Iu  answer  to  the 
question,  what  bees  shall  we  keep,  the  author 
says:  “The  beginner  had  certainly  better  keep 
Italians.  If  the  Syrians  maintain  their  ap¬ 
parent  superiority,  1  would  certainly  advise 
the  experienced  bee-keeper  to  give  them  a 
trial.”  He  prefers  the  Italians  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons ;  1st,  they  possess  longer  tongues, 
and  so  can  gather  from  flowers  which  are  use¬ 
less  to  the  black  bee ;  2d,  they  are  more  active 


and  with  the  same  opportunity  will  collect 
more  honey;  3d,  they  work  earlier  and  later 
than  other  bees;  4th,  they  are  far  better  able 
to  protect  their  hives  against  robbers;  5th, 
they  are  almost  proof  against  the  ravages  of 
the  bee  moth's  larva* ;  0th,  the  queens  are  de¬ 
cidedly  more  prolific;  7th,  they  are  less  apt  to 
breed  in  Winter,  when  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  bees  very  quiet;  Sth,  the  queen  is  more 
readily  found,  which  is  a  great  advantage; 
Oth,  the  bees  are  more  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  comb  while  being  handled;  10th,  they  are 
(in  his  judgment)  less  liable  to  rob  other  bees: 
11th,  iu  bis  estimation,  a  sufficient  ground  for 
preference,  did  it  stand  alone,  is  that  Italiau 
bees  are  far  more  am iable.  He  believes,  after 
two  years'  experience  with  the  Syrians,  that 
they  will  soon  be  as  pleasant  to  manage  and 
handle  as  the  Italians,  They  arc  not  subdued 
with  smoke,  and  require  careful  handling;  are 
astonishingly  prolific,  and  keep  up  the  brood- 
rearing  whether  there  are  nectar-secreting 
flowers  or  not.  Tne  Cyprian  bees  he  fails  to 
find  superior  in  any  way  to  the  Syrians.  The 
subject  of  honey  plants  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  chapter  of  over  40  pages,  in  which 
is  given  a  list  of  a  goodly  number  of  plants 
which  produce  nectar  of  value  to  the  honey 
bee.  The  volume  contains  102  illustrations, 
and  is  welj  printed.  Every  bee-keeper  should 
possess  this  very  valuable  addition  to  Ameri. 
can  apiarian  literature. 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden,  by  P.  Barry,  of 
the  firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Revised  Edition.  Price  $2.50;  505  pages.  In 
the  revisal  of  this  work  the  author  has  made 
but  few  changes  except  in  the  lists  of  fruits. 
The  fruits  are  separated  in  to  four  divisions, viz. , 
1st,  Kernel  Fruits — apples,  pears  and  quinces; 
2d,  Stone  Fruits— apricots,  cherries,  peaches, 
nectarines  and  plums;  3d,  Small  Fruits— cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  barberries, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  mulberries,  grapes 
and  figs:  4th — almonds,  chestnuts,  filberts  and 
walnuts.  The  following  additions  have  been 
made  to  Division  L  To  the  list  of  select  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  nine  varieties  have  been  added, 
viz.,  Family,  Fanny. Foundling,  Julian,  Repka- 
Summer  Pippin,  Summer  Queen,  Titovka  and 
Yellow  Transparent.  To  the  Autumn  apples 
three  additions  have  been  made,  viz..  Men. 
agere.  Red  Bietigbeimer  and  Stump.  To  the 
Winter  apples  29  new  varieties  are  added,  viz., 
American  Beauty,  Belle  de  Boskoop,  Blue 
Pearmaiu,  Colef  Sweet,  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet,  Disharoon,  Fall  Queen,  Granite  Beauty. 
Hall,  Hoover,  Hurlburt,  Jewett’s  Fine  Red, 
McAfee’s  Nonesuch.  Maun.  Milam,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Pewaukee.  Plumb's  Cider,  Red  Rus¬ 
set,  Ridge  Pippin.  Roman  Stem.  Shiawasse 
Beauty,  Stevenson's  Winter,  Sutton  Beauty, 
Virginia  Greening,  Wealthy,  Western  Beauty, 
Wolf  River  and  York  Imperial.  To  the  list 
of  ornamental  or  preserving  apples,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  have  been  added:  Briers 
Sweet.  Chicago,  Coral  Currant.  Dartmouth. 
Lady  Elgin,  Lake  Winter,  Marengo,  Sylvan 
Sweet,  Vau  Wyck  and  Whitney.  Under  the 
select  list  for  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
one  Summer  variety  has  been  added,  viz.. 
Primate ;  two  Autumn,  viz.,  Keswick  Codlin 
and  Stump;  one  Winter,  viz.,  Sutton  Beauty, 
lo  the  list  of  select  Summer  Pears  have  been 
added  Audre  Desportes,  Petite  Marguerite  aud 
Souvenir  du  Congres;  to  the  Autumn  varie¬ 
ties  Bonne  du  Puits  Ansault,  Duchesse  Precoces 
Frederick  Clapp,  Hoosic,  Kieffer,  Le  Conte 
and  Pimaston  Duchess:  to  the  Winter  varie¬ 
ties,  Belle  Epiue  Dumas,  Columbia.  Duhamel 
du  Mouceau,  Mount  Vernon  and  Pound.  In 
regard  to  the  Kieffer  Mr.  Barry  says,  “As 
grown  by  us  it  Will  scarcely  rank  as  gOod\  the 
quality  or  the  fruit  does  not  rank  high  enough 
to  make  it  a  popular  variety  with  the  am¬ 
ateur.  ’  To  the  list  of  select  quinces  Cham¬ 
pion  has  been  added.  The  Second  Division 
has  had  the  following  added  to  its  lists.  The 
New  Large  Early  and  Royal  to  the  list  of 
apricots;  W  indsor  to  the  Bignrreau  Cherries; 
Empress  Eugenie,  Lieb,  Montmorency  Large- 
Fruited,  Montmorency  Ordinaire,  uud  Olivet 
to  the  Duke  and  Morello  Cherries;  Lord  Napier 
to  the  nectarines.  As  might  be  expected, 
quite  an  addition  has  beeu  made  to  the  select 
peaches,  they  amounting  to  41  in  all.  For 
select  garden  varieties  the  following  are  re¬ 
commended;  Waterloo,  Alexander.  Early 
Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Hale's  Early,  Large 
Early  York.  Cooledge’s  Favorite,  George  the 
Fourth,  Early  Silver,  Foster,  Crawford’s 
Early,  Conk  ling,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Crawford’s  Lite,  and  Ward’s  Late 
Free.  To  the  list  of  select  plums.  Belle  do 
Scptembre,  Blue  Impemtrice,  Bryauston's 
Gage,  Goliath,  Orange,  uud  Oulliu’s  Golden 
Gage  have  been  added.  Prince  Englebert  aud 
Fcllemberg  have  found  a  place  in  the  select 
list  far  the  garden,  and  Fellemberg  and  Ger¬ 
man  Prune  for  the  market.  The  greatest 
additions  have  been  made  in  the  Third  Divis¬ 
ion,  Fay’s  Prolific  and  Lee’s  Black  Prolific 
find  a  place  in  the  select  currant  list;  Herstiue 
aud  Parnell  under  foreign  raspberries,  aud 
Brandywine.  Caroline,  Cuthbert,  Gregg,  High¬ 
land  Hardy,  Reliance,  Souhegan,  Thwack  and 


Turner  in  the  American  list.  Eleven  varie¬ 
ties  not  yet  sufficiently  tested  to  be  put  in  the 
select  list  are  given.  Eight  select  rtrawberrie, 
have  been  added  to  that  list,  viz.,  Bidwell, 
Crescent  Seedling, Cumberland  Triumph, Duch¬ 
esse,  Monarch  of  the  West,  Neunan’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Sharpless  and  Windsor  Chief.  A  fifth 
class,  consisting  of  19  varieties  not  sufficiently 
tested  to  he  put  in  the  select  list  has  been 
placed  in  the  strawberry  section.  Agawam, 
Ancient  Briton.  Snyder  anil  Wachusett  Thorn¬ 
less  have  been  added  to  the  select  blackber¬ 
ries,  and  a  class  of  five  varieties  added  that 
have  not  been  thoroughly  tested  yet.  Cham¬ 
pion,  Monroe,  Moore’s  Early  and  Worden  have 
been  added  to  the  black  grapes;  Brighton, 
Gaertuer  and  Rochester  to  the  red  varieties; 
Duchesse,  Lady,  Lady  Washington,  Niagaras 
Poeklington  and  Prentiss  to  the  white  grapes. 
Thirty-three  varieties  insufficiently  tested  have 
been  put  in  a  class  by  themsel  ves ;  they  embrace 
many  new  as  well  as  some  old  varieties.  The 
following  are  the  additions  to  the  select 
foreign  grapes;  Champion  of  Hamburgh, 
Gros  Colman,  and  Purple  Constantia  to  the 
Black  or  Purple  list;  Rose  Cliasselas  to  the 
Red  Grapes  and  Gen.  Della  Marmora,  Gol¬ 
den  Hamburgh,  Muscat  St.  Laurent,  and  Pri- 
mavis  Frontignan  to  the  White  Grapes.  No 
appreciable  changes  are  made  in  the  fourth 
division. 


Orchard  Grass. — The  agricultural  editor 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  has  raised  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  for  nearly  20  years.  It  starts 
early  in  Spring,  grows  continuously  through 
the  entire  season,  and  is  preferred  above  most 
grasses  by  animals.  It  will  do  well  in  the 
shade,  and  will  endure  hot,  dry  soils  under 
full  exposure,  and  “holds  in  "  many  years  in 
the  same  locality,  both  upon  its  old  roots,  and 
by  self-seeding.  It  blooms  and  ripens  its  seeds 
so  much  earlier  than  many  other  grasses  that 
it  is  likely  to  remain  where  it  once  obtains  a 
foothold  until  the  sod  is  killed  by  cultivation. 
As  a  meadow  grass,  it  ought  to  have  a  moist, 
but  not  wet  soil.  Land  that  overflows  in 
Winter,  or  upon  which  ice  gathers  and  re¬ 
mains.  is  unsuited  to  it,  but  good  grass  lands 
such  as  may  be  expected  under  generous  treat¬ 
ment,  to  produce  two  good  crops  every  year, 
is  just  what  Orchard  Grass  needs  in  order  tc 
develop  its  good  qualities. 

Mr.  Cheever  has  sown  the  seed  in  April 
upon  a  drained  meadow,  and  cut  three  heavy 
crops  of  hay  the  same  year,  but  he  does  not  re¬ 
commend  the  practice.  The  roots  were  so 
weakened  by  such  exhaustive  growth  that 
many  of  them  failed  to  start  again  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  He  much  prefers  sowing  the  seed 
in  July,  or  early  in  August,  or  just  late  enough 
so  it  will  not  require  cutting  the  same  year ; 
then  it  will  go  through  the  Winter  and  start 
strong  in  Spring.  Two  bushels  of  seed  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre,  and  as  it  always  grows 
somewhat  in  bunches,  he  prefers  to  fill  the  in¬ 
termediate  spaces  with  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
(Poa  prateusis)  using  one  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre.  If  clover  is  sown  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  add  to  the  weight  of  the  crop  the  first 
year  of  cuttiug.  These  three  grasses  all  ripen 
nearly  together,  and  there  is  no  loss  from  cut¬ 
ting  under-ripe  and  over-ripe  varieties  at  the 
same  time,  as  would  be  the  case  if  Red-top  or 
Timothy  were  sown  with  them. 

Orchard  Grass  ripens  nearly  a  month  earlier 
than  Red-top.  Iu  Southern  New  England  it 
is  fit  to  cut  every  year  as  earl}*  as  the  second 
week  in  June,  aud  forward  seasons,  still 
earlier. 

If  the  land  is  rich,  and  the  grass  is  thick  on 
the  ground .  the  crop  will  he  as  heavy  as  Red- 
top  or  Timothy,  under  like  circumstances. 
Quite  frequently,  however,  the  seed  stalks  are 
thin  and  scattering,  owing  to  a  thiuuess  in  the 
soil  or  previous  heavy  cropping.  The  great 
superiority  of  this  grass  consists  in  its  habit  of 
continuous  growth  after  the  firs*  cutting  in 
June. 

An  Orchard  Grass  soil  should  be  liberally 
top-dressed  every  year,  as  it  will  pay  well  for 
the  application  in  the  increased  yield.  The 
first  crop  must  be  cut  early,  while  in  the  first 
bloom,  or,  like  other  grasses,  it  soon  becomes 
hard  and  woody,  and  less  palatable,  especially 
to  daily  cows. 

- $44 - 

w E  copy  the  following,  word  for  word,  from 
the  Phila.  Weekly  Press  :  “  Did  any  one  ever 
know  of  a  woman,  whose  health  was  ruined 
by  farm  life,  who  didn't  do  a  great  deal  of 
useless  cooking  to  please  herself  in  order  to  have 
fancy  dishes,  and  who  didn’t  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  iu  fixing  up  her  girls’  dresses,  so  that 
they  would  compare  well  with  the  neighbors 
“not  be  quite  out  of  fashion  ?”  We  believe 
not  often.  More  women  are  killed  by  devo- 
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tion  to  silly  ideas  as  to  cookery,  house  clean 
mg,  scrubbing,  dusting  and  nonsensical  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  children,  if  not  for  themselves’ 
than  by  careful  attention  to  what  are  the 
essentials  in  farm  domest  ic  life.  Some  men, 
of  course,  are  tyrants,  fools  or  beasts,  but  they 
are  hardly  as  conspicuous  in  numbers  as  those 
female  cranks  who  so  often  pour  out  their 
souls  iu  the  “Woman’s Department” of  some 
rural  paper,  or  w  ho  so  love  to  ah-  their  sor. 
rows  at  tea-table  gatherings  and  church 
sociables.  More  common  sense  is  the  reform 
needed.” 

- - 

One  man  will  make  plenty  of  money  where 
another  will  lose,  while  circumstances  will 
favor  or  frown  on  both  alike,  says  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Stockman,  The  difference  is  in  the  men 
— their  energy,  their  methods,  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  they  are  doing,  their  pains¬ 
taking  looking  alter  details,  ancl  their  personal 
management.  No  one  of  t  hese  things  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  account  iu  itself  for 
profit  or  loss,  but  combined  they  are  fully 
enough  to  cover  the  w  idest  range  of  variation 
in  results.  Feeding  is  a  science,  and  he  who 
would  follow  it  most  successfully  must  master 
all  of  its  details.  It  is  a  splendid  occupation 
in  which  to  show  the  possession  of  brains  and 
experience.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  bringing  into 
it  too  much  of  talent  or  of  education — it 
affords  room  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  best 
mental  training  and  common  sense. 


Eastern  Calves  for  the  West.— There 
are  doubtless  now  in  the  Eastern  States 
thousands  of  calves  which,  after  weaning,  will 
be  bought  by  speculators,  who  wall  seek  in  the 
West,  a  market  for  their  stock.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  says  that  these  tender  young  animals 
will  bt  taken  from  succulent,  shady  pastures, 
perhaps  from  a  diet  of  milk,  aud  be  driven  or 
hauled  miles  over  hot  and  dusty-  roads  to  a 
railroad  station,  w  here  they  will  be  placed  iu 
stock-ears  and  hurried  over  the  railroad  to 
market.  On  the  w-ayr  they  will  be  fed  a  little 
dry-  hay,  and  will  be  at,  the  various  stations 
permitted  to  fill  themselves  with  water  vary¬ 
ing  in  quality  aud  in  effect.  Arrived  at  mar¬ 
ket,  they  are  not  infrequently  kept  in  the  pens 
for  days,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a  buyer 
Again  they-  undergo  a  tedious  journey  by  rail 
to  their  new  homes.  All  this  time  they  are 
fed  dry  hay-  only,  and  are  driven  and  jolted 
about  almost  constantly, getting  no  rest  except 
possibly  at  night  while  aw  aiting  sale  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  markets.  No  fanner  worthy  the  name  would 
consent  to  taking  his  young  calves  from  a  diet  oj 
fresh  grass  anil  milk  to  put  them  upon  a  cuurse 
of  w  ater  and  dry  hay.  fie  would  know  that  the 
calf  would  be  for  all  purposes  of  profitable 
beef  production  practically  ruiued.  Yet  far 
worse  treatment  than  this  would  be  is  of 
necessity  the  fate  of  the  store  calves  brought 
from  the  East  to  the  West. 


The  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock 
Indicator  says  that  a  good  colt  cannot  grow 
into  a  valuable  horse  without  good  care ;  give 
it  enough  to  eat,  especially  while  it  is  growing. 
You  cannot  raise  a  large,  fine,  well-shaped 
horse  on  a  scanty  supply  of  food.  Far  better 
jiiuch  him  in  his  provender  after  he  is  matured 
and  workiug.  The  idea  that  roughing  it  when 
a  colt  renders  a  horse  hardy-  is  a  mistake:  so  is 
the  notion  that  if  a  colt  is  raised  entirely  with¬ 
out  grain  he  will  require  less  grain  when  put 
to  service.  We  do  not  advocate  a  forced  or 
pampered  growth,  hut  a  steady,  uninterrupted 
grow-th  from  the  start.  A  colt  that  loses  its 
shape  badly  the  first  year  never  seems  to  fully 
recover  it,  while  one  that  has  alway-s  been 
kept  in  good  shape  will,  when  matured,  work 
and  keep  smooth  and  round  easier  and  on 
less  feed. 


over-charges  for  fertilizers. 

In  a  late  bulletin  (viz.  75),  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  “  Peter  Cooper’s  No.  2 
Bone  ”  was  estimated  to  cost  $7.99  less  than  its 
actual  value.  "  The  Celebrated  Ground 
Bone”  of  Lister  Brothers,  was  estimated  to  cost 
$12  per  ton  more  than  it  value.  Bowker’s 
“  Fish  and  Potash,”  cost  $9.21  more  than  its 
estimated  value;  Geo,  W.  Miles’  “Fish  aud 
Potash,”  $9.34  more.  We  give  the  following 
additional  list  of  costs  and  valuations: 

Estimated 

Cost,  value  per  ton. 

Jiowker’s  Brighton  Phosphate. .  .$4(1.00  i2'>.?8 

Bradley's  Stiperphoapate .  42.00  3S.S8 

Chittenden's  Universal  Super¬ 
phosphate .  42.00  32.20 

Russell  CoeV  Superphosphate.. .  40.00  80.26 

••  “  ...  40.00  28.69 

Soluble  Pacidc  Guano — . .  42.00  34.59 

Geo.  W.  Miles  &  Co .  40.00  33.11 

New  Haven  Fert.  CO.  Superphos¬ 
phate .  42.00  21.83 

Quluniplae  Phosphate .  4U.OO  33.30 

Paul  Thompson’s  Mineral  Ma¬ 
nure . 25.00  1U.5G 

Baker’s  Potato  Manure .  50.00  41.55 

Stock  bridge’s  Potato  and  Vege¬ 
table  Manure.. .  50,00  85.45 

Buffalo  Potato,  Hop  aud  Tobacco 

Fert,.., .  45.00  32.30 

Chittenden’s  Complete  Pert,  for 

roots . 50.00  40.24 

Baker's  Corn  Manure .  50.00  42.84 

Stoekbridge’s  Corn  Manure .  5o.oO  38.44 

Chittenden’s  Complete  Manure 

for  grain .  50.00  40:  ll 

Stoekbridge’s  Forage  Crop  Ma¬ 
nure . :  i  50.00  86:4^ 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


You  will  never  see  a  choice  musk-iuelon 
with  a  long  stem  on  it,  says  C.  W.  IdeU  in 

Bliss’s  Garden . 

No  vegetable  raised  iu  the  temperate  zone, 
except  mangels,  will  produce  so  much  food  to 
the  acre  both  for  man  and  beast  as  the  cab¬ 
bage,  says  J,  J.  H.  Gregory . 

“It  is,  1  believe,  a  favorite  assertion  and  oft 
repeated  that  a  dash  of  good  Short-horn 
blood  improves  any  breed  of  cattle,’-  says  a 
writer  iu  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Iowa 

Homestead . 

Guinea  hens  are  allowed  upon  all  the  fields 
of  the  Laudreth’s  seed  farm — liens  are  ex¬ 
cluded..., . . . 

An  owner  of  a  fine  Jersey  bull,  which  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money,  remarked  to  the  editor  of 
the  Pittsburg  Stockman,  that  but  few  horses 
would  do  the  amount  of  work  on  the  farm  that, 
his  bull  did.  and  that  he  was  a  much  surer 
aud  better  breeder  in  consequence  of  it.  To 
enable  them  to  stand  the  hot  weather  it  is  a 
good  plait,  lie  thinks,  to  clip  them  like  horses 
arc  sometimes  clipped  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  too  hot  on  warm  days.  But  this 
would  not  answer  on  Long  Island  where  horse¬ 
flies  and  mosquitoes  would  drive  the  bulls 

crazy . .  •  • 

The  past  Winter  at  th  •  Kaunas  State 
Agricultural  College  proved  too  much  for  the 
Johnson  Grass,  Sorghum  halepeusc.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiar  that  it  should  have  stood  (iu  one  case  at 
least)  the  Winter  of  Michigan.  Prof.  Shelton 
calls  Bermuda  Grass  a  much-puffed  fraud.  It 
is  true  that  Bermuda  Grass  is  a  pest  in  many 

parts  ol  the  South,  but  not  iu  all . . 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  may  stall  be  planted. 
It  is  best,  as  the  Garden  recommends,  to  plow 
a  deep  furrow  and  spread  old  manure.  Tramp 
this  down  and  cover  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  soil.  Then  scatter  the  seeds  two  inehes 
apart  and  cover  with  an  inch  of  soil.  Tliiu 
the  plants  to  one  foot  apart  and  keep  the 
ground  mellow.  Pick  the  pickles  as  soon  as  of 

proper  size  aud  allow  none  to  go  to  seed . 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  states 
that  of  butt  kernels  of  corn  091$  per  cent,  ger¬ 
minated  :  of  the  central  kernels  77  per  cent. ; 

of  the  tip  kernels  79  per  cent . . . 

Mind  your  business . 

A  GOOD  saek,  says  the  Northwestern  Miller, 
never  costs  more  than  two  cents  more  than  a 
pour  one.  To  save  this  paltry  sum  the  Ameri¬ 
can  miller  buys  the  cheapest  sacks  he  can  get, 
and  quiets  his  conscience  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  as  good  as  his  neighbor  uses, 

anyway . .  . . . 

In  garden  culture,  says  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in 
the  Ohio  Fanner,  the  tomatoes,  cabbages,  etc. 
may  be  saved  by  wrapping  the  stems  close 
with  sized  paper,  like  ordinary  letter  paper, 
which  may  be  held  by  keeping  earth  about  it. 
We  may  say  to  Professor  Cook  that  thin  wrap¬ 
ping  or  even  newspaper  will  answer  just  as 
well  as  1  'sized”  paper.  We  have  tried  it  in 

field  aud  garden . i . 

The  Loudon  Garden  thinks  there  is  little 
difference  in  the-  flavor  of  different  kinds  of 
rhubarb.  It,  however,  recognizes  green  soz-ts 
and  crimson  sorts,  coarse  aud  fine-textured 

kinds . 

The  Garden  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
lawn-mov  ers  were  never  designed  to  cut  long 
grass — that  is,  five  or  six  inches  long.  The 
idea  of  the  mowing  machine  was  borrowed 
from  the  cloth  manufacturers’  snippers,  an  ex¬ 
actly  similar  machine  in  use  for  shaving  the 

pile  of  certain  fabrics . . . 

It  would  appear  that  while  the  staple  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  in  Europe  are  higher  than  those 
prevailing  iu  the  United  States,  the  average 
rate  of  wages  paid  the  laboring  classes  is  much 
1  *ss  than  those  prevailing  iu  America . 


NOTES  FROM  CHEROKEE  COUNTY- 
KANSAS. 


A  Large  Strawberry  Bed.— There  are  a 
large  number  of  strawberry  growers  m  ound 
Columbus,  the  county  seat  of  Cherokee 
County.  Mr.  S.  A.  Childs  has  thirty  acres  of 
strawberries  in  cultivation,  mostly  in  a  bear¬ 
ing  condition.  He  expects  to  pick,  during  the 
liiglit  of  the  season.  150  bushels  of  berries  per 
day.  His  crop  will  run  into  thousands  of 
bushels.  Besides  supplying  many  Kansas 
towns  with  berries,  he  ships  large  quantities 
to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  aud  other  more 
Northern  cities,  lie  has  about  20  varieties  in 
cultivation.  For  general  market  purposes, 
he  prefers  Charles  Downing,  as  affording  a 
laiger  proportion  of  marketable  berries  than 
any  variety  he  cultivates.  The  Crescent 
Seedling  also  does  well  on  his  grounds.  There 
are  other  strawberry  growers  around  Colunr 
I  bus,  cultivating  from  one  to  ten  acres  each' 


Bee  Culture. — Mr.  H.  Scovell,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  is  largely  eugaged  iu  bee  culture.  He  has 
at  present,  ISO  colonies.  The  queens  are  all 
pure  bred-Italians.  The  workers  are  mostly 
of  the  same  species.  Last,  year  he  took 
from  112  stocks  and  their  progeny,  11,700 
pounds  <  if  honey.  This  amount  was  mostly  ex¬ 
tracted  honey,  taken  from  the  comb  by  a  new 
process  invented  by  Mr.  Scovell. 

The  Growing  Crops.— In  Eastern  Kansas 
the  coming  wheat  crop  must  be  light.  It.  is 
generally  very  thin  on  the  ground,  and  small 
for  the  season.  It,  cannot  make,  even  with 
favorable  weather,  more  than  two-thirds  of  an 
average  crop.  Many  fields  of  wheat,  have  been 
plowed  up  this  Spring  and  planted  to  corn. 
Other  spring  grains  are  looking  well.  Corn, 
the  great  staple  of  this  region,  has  been 
planted  to  an  unusually  large  exteut.  It 
stauds  well. 

Fruit. — The  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
fair  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Peach  trees  are 
loaded  with  young  fruit.  Grapes,  raspberries 
and  blaoki terries  withstood  well  the  unusual 
cold  of  last  Winter,  and  give  every  indication 
of  an  abundant  harvest, 

A  Botanical  Ramble.— On  the  tenth  of 
May.  I  w  alked  over  the  prairies  around  Colum¬ 
bus,  to  see  what  1  could  find  new  or  interest¬ 
ing.  The  creeks  were  full  of  the  yellow  water 
lily  already  in  blossom.  Mine  rarely  the 
white  water  lily  and  the  “Nelumho,” 
were  pushing  their  leaves  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  were 
Sassafras.  Spice-bush,  and  Corn  us  Florida. 

On  the  prairies,  the  beautiful  aud  fragrant 
Dodecathoon,  Shoot, iug  Star,  or  American 
Cowslip,  lifted  its  head  of  drooping  flowers 
above  the  grass.  Associated  with  the  more 
common  white  variety,  ono  with  purple 
flowers  is  occasionally  found.  Foreus  inter¬ 
mediate  1  mt, ween  the  two,  are  sometimes  seen. 
The  scarlet  heads  of  the  Painted-Cup  contrast 
finely  with  the  Dodecatlieon,  while  the  vary¬ 
ing  blossoms  of  the  numerous  Spiderworts 
appear  on  all  sides.  Frequently  the  more 
beautiful  rose-colored  ones  will  blossom,  when 
not  more  than  two  inches  above  the  sod. 
Many  other  species  begin  thus  early  iff  the 
season,  to  light  up  the  prairies  with  bloom. 
They  will  soon  become  a  vast  flower  garden,  p. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


I  own. 

Creston,  Union  Co.,  June  18. — I  planted 
my  Niagara  Grape  seeds  in  March  after  my 
tomato  seeds  had  come  up  under  glass.  1 
planted  the  grape  seeds  at  one  end  of  the 
tomatoes  and  there  are  now  11!  up  anil  prob¬ 
ably  more  to  come  up.  A.  M. 

Midi  iff  mi. 

Holland,  Ottawa  Co.,  June  14.— The  season 
so  far  as  been  cold  and  wet.  Corn  anil  wheat 
are  poor  in  this  vicinity.  Potatoes  good.  n.  w.  n. 

Minnesota. 

Lambekton,  Redwood  Co.,  June  19. — We 
are  having  a  cool  and  rather  damp  season  here 
so  far,  with  but  two  or  three  "corn  days”  to 
date.  All  small  grain,  where  not  drowned 
out,  is  bettor  than  the  average.  Corn,  owing 
to  poor  seed,  cold  and  wet  cannot  make  more 
than  one-third  of  a  crop.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
arc  doing  well.  Farmers  generally  are  quit¬ 
ting  the  suicidal  policy  of  trying  to  raise  all 
wheat,  ami  are  turning  their  attention  more 
to  stock  and  diversified  fanning.  Many  put 
off  the  change  too  long,  aud  the  “machine 
man,”  followed  by  the  mortgager  has  cleaned 
them  out,  und  their  homes  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  the  improvements  cost,  in  many 
cases.  All  the  odd-numbered  sections  in  this 
region  belong  to  railroad  companies,  blit  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  its  division  and  lias  lieen  for 
the  past  11  years.  It  is  now  in  the  Supreme 
Court  to  stay  for  an  indefinite  time:  conse¬ 
quently  over  one-half  of  the  country  is  free 
range,  making  it  very  convenient  for  owners 
of'stoclc.  Hay  costs  in  stack  on  ground  where 
cut  only  50  to  75  cents  per  ton;  pasturage  only 
the  cost  of  watching,  improved  land  from 
$2.50  to  $15  per  acre.  Some  Government 
claims  still  to  be  had  second-hand.  None 
otherwise.  W.  W.  K. 

Missouri. 

/ 

Sedalia,  Pettis  Co.,  June  15. — On  March  27 
I  put  two-thirds  of  my  Niagura  seeds  to  soak 
iu  hot  water.  1  planted  them  aud  ten  dry, 
unsoaked  seeds  on  March  29,  and  on  April  25 
1  had  21  little  plants,  fon  r  of  which  came  from 
the  unsoaked  seeds.  A 11  are  doing  well  and 
getting  the  third  leaf.  1  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  set  them  out-of-doors  u  day  or  two  lif¬ 
ter  planting  aud  they  got  quite  u  freeze.  J.  8. M. 

Fisher,  Polk  Co.,  June  11.— Wheat  pros¬ 
pects  are  No,  1;  promise  of  a  large  crop. 
Wheat,  No.  1.  Hard,  90  cents;  No.  1,  91  cents; 
oats,  40  cents;  potatoes,  50  cents.  This  is  a 
great  potato  country :  no  bugs  at  all.  u.  o.  d. 

New  York. 

Nelson,  Madison  Co.,  June  13 — 1  flirt 
soaked  my  Niagara  seeds  in  warm  water  for 
three  days)  then  filled  a  Viox,  about  19*16 


inches,  with  good,  rich  earth,  making  the  sur¬ 
face  as  flue  as  possible;  then  planted  the  seeds 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep;  spread 
a  thin  layer  of  sawdqgt  over  t lie  surface;  set 
the  box  behind  iht-  stove,  watering  with  wmm 
water  as  efften  ns  needed.  In  about  three 
weeks  the’  vinelcts  began  to  come  up,  and  have 
kept  coming  up  one  or  two  at  a  time  until  1 
now  have  80  plants  from  one  inch  (o  4% 
inches  high,  most  of  them  looking  uice.  I 
shall  set  them  out  in  open  ground  and  think 
they  will  be  as  likely  to  do  well  as  in  pots.  1 
live  on  about  the’  highest  land  in  the  ytate  of 
New  York,  and  have  grown  some  very  fine 
grapes  of  different,  varieties  anil  I  expect  to 
obtain  something  magnificent  from  these 
vines  of  mine,  although  1  am  about  72  r  ears 
of  age.  a.  G. 

Ohio. 

Chardon,  Geauga  Co  ,  June  16.— Wheat 
about  half  a  crop.  Oats  look  well.  Corn  is 
rather  yellow  ou  account  of  the  wi  t.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  good;  not  many  bugs  as  yet  Grass 
bids  fair  to  be  a  heavy  crop.  The  fruit  crop 
will  he  a  failure.  It  rains  nearly  every  other 
day.  a.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

Utah,  luelinna  Co.,  June  19. — I  planted  my 
Niagara  Grape  Bevels  iu  the  garden  April  6., 
after  having  soake  l  them  iu  warm  water  for 
a  few  days.  Twenty-five  are  up:  a  few  have 
the  fourth  leaf.  The  season  here  is  quite  wet- 
and  somewhat  backward  for  com  Wheat  at 
present  promises  a  full  crop.  Rye  good- 
Grass  abundant  for  haying  and  pasturage. 
Oats  aud  com  promising;  but  it  is  too  early  to- 
estimate  the  crop.  The  potato  and  cucumber 
bugs  have  put  in  their  appearance  in  full- 
force  at  last;  but  the  early  potato  vines  have 
got  a  good  start  ahead  of  the  bugs.  The  cu¬ 
cumber  bugs  injured  my  melons  considerably 
before  I  knew  they  were  aliout.  I  hope  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  not  fail  to  give  reports  of  their  crops. 
The  “Everywhere”  column  to  me  is  very  into  r- 
esting  reading.  J.  G.  M. 

Watson,  Atchison  Co.,  June  11. — The  B-b 
Centennial  wheat  is  surprising  all.  It  is  the 
strongest  stonier  yet  tried  iu  this  locality.  The 
increase  for  three  weeks,  when  first  counted, 
was  42,  65.  90,  95.  The  last  week’s  gain  was 
five ;  one  more  stool  was  counted,  containing 
92.  It  was  sowed  March  16,  in  ch  ills  1C  inches 
apart,  and  the  grain  six  inches  distant  in  the 
drills.  The  wheat  now  stands  crowded;  its 
average  flight  is  16  inches.  It  seems  to  lie  a 
late  wheat  which  may  go  against  it  on  rich 
bottom  lauds,  which  are  more  weedy  than 
uplands.  Golden  Grains  wheat  sowed  March  24, 
has  a  stronger  stem  than  the  B-b  Centennial: 
average  bight  14  inches,  best  stool  42  in  num¬ 
ber— also  a  late  variety.  Prospect  fair  for 
wheat.  Rye  good.  Cora  in  a  few  fields  shows 
a  good  stand;  but  in  some  it  is  very  poor  aud 
in  others  there  is  none — cause,  poor  seed.  It  is 
too  wet  for  cultivating  com,  and  lioeiug  is  re¬ 
sorted  to.  h.  s.  h. 

Virginia. 

Farmville,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  June  13. — 
Crops  are  late.  Wheat  hardly'  half  a  crop. 
Oats  a  failure.  Tobacco  plants  very  scarce — 
destroyed  by  the  fly.  1  sowed  half  a  bushel 
Washington  oats  this  Spring:  they  are  look 
iug  well:  they  are  the  only  good  oats  1  have 
seen.  All  others  seem  to  be  played  out.  On 
the  14th  of  last  October  1  planted  the  Rural 
wheats.  Fultzo-Clawson  aud  Surprise  are 
wonderful  wheats;  heads  of  Clawson,  seven  to 
eight  inches  long  and  well  tilled:  will  be  cut  iu 
a  few  days.  My  geese  and  chickens  got  nearly 
all  the  Surprise:  have  only  a  few  heads,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  line.  Can  I  get  seed  of 
it  this  Fall,  anil  from  whom?  [It  will  doubtless 
be  advertised, — Eds.]  w.  d. 


&l)c  (jhtmgt. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPOND  BINTS. 

LEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uume 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 

WIRE-WORMS. 

L.  G  <?.,  Canastota,  N.  1'. — What  is  the 
remedy  against  wire-worms?  We  read  of  very 
old  pastures  iu  England  that  are  far  superior 
to  new  ones;  how  do  the  owners  keep  the  wire 
worms  out  Of  them?  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  applied  to  seed  that  will  keep  wire- 
worms  from  eating  it?  Will  it  do  to  use  poi¬ 
son?  Can  the  pests  bo  starved  out?  Are 
there  any  crops  they  will  not  attack?  How 
far  will  they  travel  for  food?  What  beetle 
produces  them  and  how  long  do  they  live  be 
tore  transformation?  Can  the  lieetle  bo  de¬ 
stroyed  so  as  to  prevent  the  production  of 
wire-worms? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  L.  DKVEREAUX. 

Laying  land  under  any  system  of  rotation 
of  crops,  with  perfect  tillage  and  the  use  of 
barnyard  or  commercial  fertilizers,  always  gets 
rid  of  wire-worms.  Remedial  measures  against 
the  )>ests  in  meadows  and  pa«ttires  have 
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ways  fallen  short  of  complete  effectivenes 
and  practical  applicability.  In  England  com 
mercial  fertilizers  are  extensively  used  as  a 
palliative,  while  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  a  barrel  of  water 
applied  two  or  three  times  in  early  Summer, 
is  also  employed  as  a  method  of  ridding  soil  of 
them.  Salt  and  lime  prove  of  little  effect. 
Gas-lime  will  annihilate  them  completely,  and 
also  the  cut-worms  and  all  sorts  of  larva*,  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  every  blade 
of  the  pasture,  too.  Applied  in  Midsummer 
and  the  field  soon  placed  under  fallow  till  the 
following  Spring,  the  lime  will  then  have 
been  cleared  from  the  soil  sufficiently  tor  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  or  grain  and  seeding.  Powdered 
rape-cake  drilled  with  grain  at  the  same  rate 
as  phosphates  has  proven  a  perfect  vermifuge 
and  good  fertilizer.  The  poisoning  of  seeds 
or  grass  foliage  is  ineffectual ;  though  arseni- 
eated  seed  corn  destroys  them  as  long  as  the 
poison  remains  operative.  White  mustard, 
woad  and  buckwheat  arc  the  only  plants  ob¬ 
served  to  be  adverse  to  their  tastes  and  sus¬ 
tenance.  Wire-worms  have  neither  the  abil¬ 
ity  nor  habits  of  their  co-partners  in  root- 
pruning  and  blade-cutting— the  cut-worms— 
of  entering  into  extended  foraging  expeditions. 
Stiff,  the  soil  in  which  they  usually  abound  is 
so  rich  in  vegetable  matter  that  a  whole  year 
of  perfect  fallow  would  barely  starv  e  them. 
A  harmless  Julus  three  or  four  inches  long, 
has  been  calk'd  the  American  wire-worm,  and 
occasionally  the  little  pernicious  garden  centi¬ 
pedes,  and  larvae  of  some  species  of  llies  arc 
called  wire-worms,  lint  the  name,  wire-worm, 
is  generally  applied  correctly  in  every  com¬ 
munity  to  the  wiry, yellowish,  cylindrical  and 
soil-inhabiting  larv®  of  several  kinds  of  snap¬ 
ping  beetles  or  Elaters,  There  are  no  less  than 
5U  species  of  wire-worms — Elaters— in  the  At¬ 
lantic  States.  The  most  common  are  Agriotes 
inaueus.  Say,  nml  stubilis,  Lee;  Drastcrius  dor¬ 
salis,  Say;  Cory m bites  cylindriformis,  Hbst. ; 
Melanotus  luirumpuuctatus,  Mels.,  and  Dr. 
Fitch  stilted  that  that  meet  abundant  of  all  sjx?- 
cies  of  Elaters — Melanotus  communis,  Gy  11.— is 
a  wire-worm.  Their  metamorphoses  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  three  years.  Poisoned  treacle  bait 
allures  ami  destroys  the  beetles  in  small  num¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  the  Brinkley  lamp.  Skunks 
catch  and  eat  great  quantities  of  them. 

CHOICE  OF  PEACE  FOR  SETTLING  IN  THE  TERRI¬ 
TORIES. 

./.  R.  North  Bend,  Wis. — "Will  not  the 
Rural  indicate  which  of  the  Territories  is  the 
most  desirable  as  to  healthfulness,  etc.,  for  an 
oldish  man  to  settle  in  ! 

A  ns. — The  Territories  now  left  are  as 
follows: 


Dakota, 

area, 

150,932 

square  miles 

W  joining, 

it 

97,*S3 

41 

ii 

Montana, 

a 

145,770 

41 

ii 

Idaho, 

ii 

56.294 

il 

ii 

Washington, 

a 

69,994 

44 

ii 

Alaska, 

ii 

580,107 

84,476 

ii 

Utah, 

u 

ii 

ii 

Arizona, 

ii 

118,000 

41 

ii 

Indian  Ter., 

a 

68,091 

44 

44 

a 

a 

Total, 

a 

1,39? 

it 

<( 

Excluding  Alaska  as  a  trifle  too  cold  per¬ 
haps,  and  a  good  deal  too  little  explored  for 
certain ;  uud  also  the  Indian  Territory,  as  yet 
closed  to  white  settlement,  there  still  remain 
71*, 355  square  miles  from  which  to  select  a 
healthful  place  of  settlement,  wluch  should 
also  afford  other  advantages.  It  is  safe  to  say 
such  a  situation  can  be  found  in  at  least  a 
hundred  places  iu  each  of  the  Territories, but  the 
trouble  is  to  find  out  tbe  spot;  and,  then,  the  spot 
that  would  suit  one  man  in  every  respect, 
might  suit  another  man  in  no  respect  what¬ 
ever.  The  writer’s  travels,  though  including 
every  State  iu  the  Union  except  Nevada,  have 
touched  upon  only  three  of  the  above  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  there  they  were  so  circumscribed 
by  circumstances  that  no  fair,  general  idea  of 
such  vast  areas  could  lie  obtained  from  them. 
Of  course,  we  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
various  Territories,  and  heard  not  a  little;  but 
wo  have  not  learned  enough  about  the 
different  sections  of  each  Territory  to 
authorize  ns  to  give  udviee  ns  to  choice  of 
settlement  iu  any  special  place  or  Territory, 
Indeed,  if  we  were  well  posted,  we  should  still 
hesitate  to  give  ml  vice  in  such  matters; 
especially  to  those  with  whom  we  are  not  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  because  so  much  depends 
on  each  man’s  individual  character  uud 
pecuniary  circumstances. 

MORE  ABOUT  POTATO  STARCH -MAKING, 

J.  A.  O  ,  Waupaca,  IVi*.,  1.  Where  is  starch 
from  potatoes  made  ?  2.  Whnt  would  bo  the 
probable  cost  of  a  small  factory — building, 
machinery,  etc.  ?  3.  Would  starch-making  be 
profitable  where  flue  large  potatoes  sell  for  50 
cents  a  bushel  and  small  ones  for  85  cents  ?  4_ 
llow  long  does  it  take  to  dry  the  starch? 

Ans.-1.  Starch  is  made  iu  large  quantities  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The 
profit  of  the  business  depends  upon  the  quality 
f  the  potatoes  which  must  be  rich  iu  starch. 
Tubers  grown  in  a  northern  locality  and  which 
generally  cook  mealy  and  dry,  contain  the  lar- 
e*t  amount  of  starch  uud  me  lot  tor  tLc  lac 


tory.  2.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  provide 
the  building  and  machinery  for  a  small  miff. 
One  that  works  up  1000  bushels  a  week  in 
Marshfield,  Vermont,  cost  $3,000.  A  large 
quantity  of  water  is  required  and  a  water 
power  is  the  cheapest  power.  3.  With  pota¬ 
toes  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  starch  can  be  sold  at 
u  profit  at  six  cents  a  pound.  It  would  be  a 
convenient  way  to  add  the  business  to  a  coun¬ 
try  saw  or  grist  mill  where  the  power  could 
be  spared  easily.  Five  to  ten-horse  power 
would  be  sufficient,  and  the  machinery  could 
all  be  made  by  a  mill-wright.  Small  pota¬ 
toes  will  yield  starch  if  they  are  ripe,  but  the 
best  yield  the  most.  4.  The  drying  is  done  iu 
a  few  hours;  the  process  is  continuous. 

CURCULIO  UPON  PLUM  TREES. 

G.8.P.,Jr.,  Bridgeport ,  Conn. — 1  have  a 
plum  tree  that  has  blossomed  fuff  for  three 
years,  but  the  fruit  has  never  set.  What  is 
the  trouble,  and  how  can  I  rectify  it? 

Ans. — Your  tree  is  probably  troubled  by 
the  curculio.  It  is  n  small,  roughened,  warty, 
brownish  beetle,  belonging  to  a  large  family 
known  u.s  the  Snout-beetles.  This  insect  makes 
a  small  cavity  in  the  immature  fruit  in  which 
it  deposits  an  egg.  which  hntchesin  four  or  five 
days.  The  fruit  docs  not  mature,  but  faffs  to 
the  ground.  After  burrowing  around  in  the 
fruit  for  about  two  weeks,  the  grub  leaves  it  - 
and  descends  into  the  giound  where  it  remains 
over  Winter,  coming  forth  iu  the  Spring  in 
the  beetle  state.  The  beetle,  upon  becoming 
alarmed,  folds  up  its  legs,  turns  its  snout  into 
a  groove  which  receives  it  and  drops  to  the 
ground.  By  jarring  the  tree  the  insects  will 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  if  a  sheet  is  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  tree  the  insects  will  faff  upon  it  and 
can  then  be  destroyed.  By  constant  jarring 
the  fruit  may  be  saved.  For  this  purpose  saw 
off  a  small  limb,  leaving  a  stump  upon  which 
pounding  can  be  done.  W e  have  known  a 
case  in  which  a  lady  hung  corn-cobs  soaked  in 
molasses  iu  a  plum  tree  that  was  troubled  with 
curculio,  and  the  result  was  a  good  lot  of 
fruit.  This  method  she  annually  pursues,  and 
always  with  success. 

CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

N.  A'.,  FemdaU,  TF.  T. — What  ails  my  hens? 
They  droop  around  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
refusing  to  eat;  their  com l*  turn  orange  yel¬ 
low  and  look  transparent;  finally  they  drop 
dead  on  the  roost.  IV  hen  two  that  died  were 
opened  the  livers  nearly  filled  the  inside  of  the 
hens,  and  seemed  to  be  floating  in  a  thick  yel¬ 
low  fluid  like  jelly. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  that  known  as  chicken 
cholera.  It  is  contagious,  and  if  not  stopped 
will  carry  off  the  whole  fiock.  They  are  over¬ 
fed,  Give  them  no  feed  at  all  but  grass  and 
what  they  pick  up  for  a  few  days,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  hyjsisul- 
phite  of  soda  in  a  pint  bottle  of  water  and 
give  three  teaspoonfuls  to  each  sick  fowl  as 
soon  us  it  is  discovered.  The  sick  ones  should 
be  removed  to  separate  coops  set  on  the  bare 
ground,  which  should  be  spaded  up  first.  The 
cool,  moist  ground  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  inflamed  abdomen. 

THE  DEGENERACY  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

E.  A.  H.,  Mason,  N.  H.—\u  the  U.  8.  Ag. 
Report  of  1863,  Geo.  H.  Hite,  of  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  says,  that,  the  degeneracy  of  certain 
kinds  of  strawbeiTies  was  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  sets  obtained  from  secondary 
runners  or  lateral  branches.  Is  the  same 
opinion  held  hy  the  fruit  men  of  the  present 
day  t  Mr.  Hite  names  as  examples  Long- 
worth’s  1’rolifie,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Triomphe 
do  Guild,  etc.  He  also  states  that  the  Wilson's 
Seedling,  which  1  suppose  is  Wilson's  All  any, 
will  reproduce  itself  from  its  seeds.  Is  that  so? 

Ans. — Speaking  for  the  Rural,  we  do  not 
believe  varieties  of  strawberries  will  “rail 
out”  at  all  if  they  receive  care.  Auythiug 
will  “run  out'*  under  neglect  If  jarant  plants 
are  weakened  or  diseased,  the  runner-plants 
are  liable  to  be  also.  The  Wilson  will  not  re¬ 
produce  itself  from  seed. 

KAINIT. 

R.  fl.,  Xeteark,  Ohio. — What  is  kainit? 

Ans. — The  composition  of  kainit  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


Sulphate  of  potassa .  2S  to  S2  per  et- 

Silljiliute  uf  iiiasuesia .  14  to  IK)  per  ct- 

C'hloride  of  magnesium . . .  I  to  Speret. 

sulphate  of  lime . 10  to  12  per  et- 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  suit,’ . 3S  to  41)  per  et. 


It  is  mined  at  Stassfurt,  Prussia,  where  au 
enormous  deposit  of  it  wus  struck  at  a  depth 
of  from  4 SO  to  SOO  feet.  How  thick  tlic  lied  is 
is  not  yet  known,  though  it  has  been  pierced 
over  1, IKK)  feet.  The  deposit  extends  through 
a  large  area. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Reader,"  Carbondale,  Kan. — 1.  Is  there 
any  successful  potato  digger?  2.  Is  any  vari¬ 
ety  of  potato  us  late  sis  the  old  Peachblow? 

ANSWERED  BY  JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

The  Central  Now  York  Farmers’  Club  bad 
a  field  mooting  yesterday,  June  15,  1  submit, 

ted  the  questions  to  t  hem  n  session.  Here  are 
the  answers:  “Is  there  any  successful  potato 
digger?”  Yes.  Some  said  a  good,  faithful 
man  was  the  most  successful  potato  digger, 


Others  said  there  was  a  machine  exhibited  at 
the  late  State  Fair  at  Utica,  made  in  New 
Hampshire,  that  did  its  work  successfully  in 
all  soils,  except  where  tbe  ground  w  as  filled 
with  Quack  roots.  In  that  case  the  roots 
wrould  clog  the  working  of  the  machine  and  it 
would  not  do  perfect  work,  otherwise  it  would 
dig  potatoes  and  leave  them  clean  on  the  sur¬ 
face  as  fast  as  ten  men  could  pick  them  up. 
The  machine  was  expensive  in  its  first  cost, 
but  appeared  durable,  an  1  it  was  not  liable  to 
need  repairs;  the  cost  of  manufacture  your 
correspondent  could  not  learn,  but  by  writing 
to  Wm.  H.  Gray.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  particulars 
can  be  learned  about  it.  Several  members 
spoke  of  the  machine  as  a  success.  2.  To  the 
question,  “Is  there  any  other  potato  as  late  as 
the  old  Peachblow  ?”  the  answer  was,  Yes. 
Gleason  ami  Rusty-Coat  Pink  Eye  are  as  late. 
[A  friend  who  lias  seen  the  Herrington  Potato 
Digger  in  the  field  says  that  it  works  well  in 
every  way.— Eds.) 

A.  Met’.,  SarrcrsviUe,  Pa. — 1.  What  can  I 
put  on  my  cucumber  plants  to  destroy  the  yel¬ 
low  and  black  bugs  upon  them?  2.  What 
causes  gapes  in  young  chickens?  Please  give 
a  cure  for  the  same,  3.  Can  I  put  auv thing 
on  my  grape-vines  to  keep  rose-bugs  from  eat¬ 
ing  thorn? 

Ans. — T.  White  Hellebore  may  be  used. 
Soot  is  very  distasteful  to  all  insects  and 
would  probably  keep  them  off.  2.  Gapes  is  a 
disease  caused  by  parasitic  thread-worms  in 
the  throat,  to  which  all  young  animals  are  sub¬ 
ject.  The  worm  is  knowu  as  Strongylus  fila- 
ria,  and  appears  like  a  small  piece  of  white 
thread.  Tbe  pests  are  hatched  from  eggs 
dropped  from  tbe  older  animals  iu  their  dung 
and  picked  up  by  the  young  ones  upon  grass  or 
inthe  food  where  the  ground  is  soiled.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  the  stomach  and  produce  the  worms, 
which  crawl  up  into  the  gullet  and  pass  into 
the  wind-pipe,  causing  much  inconvenience 
and  irritation.  The  chicks  finally  die  from 
suffocation  or  weakness.  To  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  young  chicks  should  be  kept  on  fresh 
grouud  where  no  old  one?  have  been  kept.  To 
cure  it,  turpentine  should  be  given  in  small 
doses  until  the  system  becomes  saturated  with 
it  and  the  lungs  exhale  it  freely,  when  it  will 
destroy  the  worms.  Several  other  sure  “cures') 
were  mentioned  in  the  Rural  of  June  !).  In¬ 
deed,  all  these  questions  have  been  repeatedly 
answered  within  the  last  few  months.  3.  The 
best  and  surest  way  is  to  catch  them  by  hand 
and  destroy  them. 

J.  B.  W.  Bound  Lake,  X.  Y.—l.  What 
should  lie  the  treatment  of  an  cx  that  had 
eaten  all  the  com  meal  he  could  swallow — say 
50  pounds  ?  2.  W1*R  is  a  good  veterinary 

work  on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  such  a  case  no  water  is  to  be 
given,  but  a  quart  of  liuseed  oil  followed  by 
moderate  doses  of  thin,  warm  flax-seed  tea. 
The  meal  must  be  got  rid  of  gradually  but 
quickly,  without  expanding  it.  by  means  of 
water,  aud  at  the  same  time  there  must  lie 
sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  impaction  of  the 
mass  iu  the  rumen,  and  to  keep  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  moist  and  active.  8,  There  is  no 
veterinary  work  that  will  be  useful  for  such 
cases  as  this.  A  lid  upon  the  feed  box,  that 
wont  stay  open  of  itself,  but  which  closes  as 
soon  as  it  is  let  go,  is  of  more  use  than  a  house 
full  of  books.  Law’s  Farmer’s  Veterinary 
Adviser  $3;  Clatter’s  Cattle  Doctor,  $6;  nud 
Dudd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor.  $2.50,  are 
all  useful  books,  but  they  must  be  used  with 
knowledge  or  they  may  lead  a  reader  into 
mischief.  “  A  little  knowledge  is  dangerous" 
in  this  respect. 

B.  .4.  C„  Le  Conna,  IF.  T. — 1.  Which  is  the 
best  grape  for  this  Puget  Sound  country 
where  the  nights  are  cold?  2.  Would  bagging 
prevent  mildew  ?  3.  Which  would  be  the  best 
strawberry  here?  4  Which  is  the  best  potato 
for  a  rich,  loamy  soil?  5.  Will  the  Manches- 
ter  Strawberry  do  well  planted  between  the 
Iron-clad  and  Big  Bob  ?  0.  Which  is  the  earli¬ 
est  tomato? 

Ans. — l.  Would  advise  Concord  ami  Pock 
lington.  2.  We  do  not  find  that,  bagging  pre¬ 
vents  mildew  altogether.  3.  We  can  only  guess: 
Downing,  Sharpless,  Cumberland  Triumph  4. 
Beauty  of  Hebruu,  Queen  of  the  Valiev.  White 
Elephant.  5.  No.  Big  Bob  is  a  pistillate  as  is 
also  the  Manchester.  The  Iron-clad  beara  a 
Iterfect  flow  er,  6.  There  is  no  earliest  tomato 
that  is  good  for  anything.  Try  Perfection, 
Climax,  Mayflower. 

J.  H.,  Little  Sioux,  la. — 1.  How  can  I  pro¬ 
pagate  Altluea,  Almond,  Dcutzia  crenata, 
White  Fringe,  Honeysuckle  standard  and 
climbing,  Weigelu  rosen ,  Snowball  and  Roses 
of  all  kinds?  8.  Whut  ails  my  strawberries, 
judging  from  the  inclosed  loaf? 

Ans  —  1.  A  sand  propugating  box  is  as  good 
a  way  as  any.  Fill  a  soap  box  with,  clean  sand 
and  insert  the  cuttings,  keeping  it  moist.  It  is 
well  to  select  fresh,  stroug  cuttings  of  last 
year’s  growth.  Several  of  these  mentioned 
will  make  roots  best  from  ripening  wood  of 
this  year’s  growth — the  cuttings  being  taken 
later  Of  course,  you  may  propagate  any  of 


them  from  layers.  Merely  bend  a  stem  down 
and  cover  with  soil.  2.  This  is  a  blight  which 
attacks  strawberry  plants,  in  many  places. 

N.  W.  B.  Holland,  Mich. — I  have  92  one- 
year-old  hardy  Catalpa  trees,  (C.  speciosa) 
growing  finely.  1.  Should  they  be  cut  back 
every  Spring  and  Faff  for  two  or  three  years  ? 
2.  Nearly  all  died  at  the  top,  and  now  they  are 
sending  from  two  to  six  shoots  out  along  the 
body.  Should  any  of  these  be  trimmed  off  ? 

Ans. — 1 .  No,  they  do  not  need  to  be  cut  back 
at  all,  the  habit  of  the  tree  being  sufficiently 
branching.  Of  course,  cutting  l  ack  would  in¬ 
duce  a  more  compact  growth.  2.  All  should 
be  rubbed  or  cut  off,  unless  you  desire  the  tree 
to  branch  from  the  ground.  A?  for  timber 
trees,  a  straight  unbranched  main  stem  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  the  side  branches  should  be  cut 
off  accordingly, 

“  Rondo,"  Mayrille.  How  should  a  hole  cut 
by  a  wire  fence  iu  a  cow’s  teat,  be  stopped  up? 
The  sore  has  healed  but  the  milk  stiff  issues 
from  the  orifice. 

Ans. — With  a  small  dissecting  knife  cut  the 
skin  from  each  side  of  the  hole  and  enlarge  it 
up  and  down  a  little.  Then  procure  surgeon’s 
rubber  plaster  and  cut  strips ;  draw  the  edges 
of  t  be  wound  together  and  bind  them  with  the 
plaster  so  that  the  edges  w  ill  heal.  Use  a  sil¬ 
ver  milking  tube  while  the  cut  is  healing. 

11  Subscriber,"  Hampton,  la. — Why  are 
farmers  advised  to  feed  linseed  meal  costing 
$30  per  ton,  while  they  sell  the  bulk  of  their 
flax  seed  at  that  figure  ?  Why  not  feed  the 
flax  seed  ? 

Ans.— By  all  means  mix  the  flax  with  as 
many  oats  and  have  your  miller  grind  the 
meal.  This  will  he  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  oil-cake  meal,  and  one  quart  daily  will  be 
sufficient. 

R.  B.,  Mutberrytown,  III. — A  valuable 
cow  of  mine  had  inversion  of  the  womb  after 
dropping  her  last  calf :  she  is  in  calf  again ;  is 
she  likely  to  he  troubled  in  the  same  way  ? 

Ans. — It  is  highly  probably  that  the  same 
trouble  will  occur  again.  It  would  be  better 
to  let  the  cow  go  to  the  butcher. 

T  B.,  Montgomery,  X.  F.— Please  give  me 
the  name  and  price  of  the  best  work  upon  the 
care  and  priming  of  fruit  trees. 

Ans.— Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  new  edition, 
price  $2.50.  For  sale  by  American  News 
Company,  New  York  City. 

J.  B.,  Franklin,  J\i. — When  is  the  proper 
time  to  reset  rhubarb? 

Ans.— It  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
the  roots  ore  planted  in  Spring  or  Faff :  the 
condition  of  the  ground  is  more  important 
than  the  time  of  planting. 

11 .  D.,  Farmnlle,  l  a.,  1.  Where  can  I  get 
the  best  cider  mill  ?  Is  there  one  that  does  not 
darken  the  cider  ? 

Ans.— Of  the  Higgauum  Manufacturing  Co. 
Higganum,  Conn.  Yes.  To  lie  obtained  of 
this  firm. 

O.  E.  D.,  Hampton,  la.  —  1.  Would  root 
sprouts  from  the  Early  Richmond  Cherry  bear 
fruit  like  the  parent  ?  2.  What  should*  two- 
year-old  grafted  cherry  trees  be  worth  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  2.  At  retail.  50  cents  a  tree. 

G.  J.  G.,  I  nderhdt  P.  O.,  A.  I". — What  is  a 
good  book  on  cows  and  their  diseases  ? 

Ans.— American  Cattle,  by  L.  F.  Allen. 
For  sale  by  American  News  Company,  New 
York.  Price  $2.50. 

J.  H.  S.,  Bergen,  X.  F. — Sends,  for  name  of 
plant,  the  flower  and  leaf  of  a  shrub  found 
growing  in  a  swamp. 

Ans. — It  is  the  beautiful  Pinxter  flower — 
Azalea  uudiflora. 

Jackson,  Madison  Co.,  Tenn.—l  planted  my 
Niagara  grape  seeds  on  April  10,  in  the  open 
garden  on  the  north  side  next  to  the  idling 
and  facing  south.  They  were  as  dry  as  when 
received.  1  have  now  27  vigorous  plants  an 
inch  and  a-half  to  three  inches  high,  and  some 
of  the  earliest  are  beginning  to  run.  J.  H.  B. 

Sample  of  seed  sent  in  a  Traveller’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Envelope  iname  of  sender  lost)  was  found 
to  be  “a  bad  lot ’—containing  some  clover 
seed,  some  seed  of  Ox-eye  Daisy  and  considera¬ 
ble  seed  of  some  species  of  Polygonum,  proba¬ 
bly  P.  duinetorum— Climbing  False  Buck¬ 
wheat.  The  genus  Polygonum  is  a  large  one, 
containing  the  Prince's  Feather,  Smart-weed, 
Lady's  Thumb,  Knot-grass  or  Goose-grass, 
Tear-thumb,  Bindweed,  etc. 

- »♦« - - 

Communications  received  for  the  week  endinu 
Saturday.  June  SO: 

W.  F.  T.-L.  S.  E.-N.  B.  R.— T.  F.  P.-E.  W.-E.  A.— 
T.  R.  H.-G.  A.  M.— ••Josh”— H.  H.  IV.-  H.  M.  S.-A.  L 
C.,  thanks- A.  \V.  L.— W.  H.  J„  thanks— M.  W.  H  -J* 
M.  S.— C.  A.  G.— M.  B.  P.— T.  C.  D.— C.  L.-C.  A.  G.— T. 
C.  I>.  M.  W.  H.,  several  of  the  answers  will  be  made 
under  Domestic  Economy— A.  G.-  .1.  H.  S.— J.  a.  e.— J. 
W.  S  -L.  E.  F.-C.  D.-F.  O.  C.- F.  D.  C.— L.  H.  Pierce' 
w  e  cannot  name  llie  seed**  f  our  Gurdru  Treasures— 
O.  E.  D.-S.  R.  B.— J.  B.  IV.— H.  J.  V.— M.  C.-J.  D.  R.— 
H.  O.  D.,  tliauks— J.  H.— C.  M.  C.-O.  D.  B.— Mrs.  H 
G.,  leaves  received:  we  cannot  name  them.  The 
'lurk  one  may  he  Peiilla— H,  J.  H.-J.  F  K.— J.  a.  O.— 
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A  NOTE. 


The  Editor  will  leave  the  Rural  Grounds 
with  his  family,  several  of  whom  are  in 
delicate  health,  July  7.  for  Lake  View 
House,  Lake  llopatcong,  Morris  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  to  remain  a  month  or  more,  as  the 
change  is  found  beneficial  or  otherwise. 
Many  of  our  friends  had  intended  visiting 
the  Rural  Grounds  during  August  and  we 
regretfully  write  this  note  that  they  may 
defer  doing  so  until  September.  We  shall 
be  at  the  New  York  office  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  as  heretofore,  spending  the  in¬ 
tervening  day  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  which 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  observe  the 
progress  of  the  experiments  which  we  are 
now  carrying  on. 


Rural  Ex.  Grounds,  June  24.  First 
ripe  raspberry  for  the  Hansel !  The  plant 
was  set  March  30. 


On  Monday  the  26tli  wre  received  from 
A.  J.  Cay  wood  &  Son,  ripe  specimens  of 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry. 


Mr.  Lovett  writes  us  that  on  June  24 
Hansell  berries  were  “dead  ripe  on  young 
plants  planted  in  the  past  Spring.”  * 


New  canes  of  the  Ohio  Black-cap  are 
seven-and-a-half  feet  high  June  26.  Is  it 
so  vigorous  with  any  of  our  subscribers? 
Our  two  specimens  grow  on  the  north 
side  of  two  young  apple  trees  within  10 
feet  of  either. 

■ - - 

Mr.  E.  W  illiams,  whose  horticultural 
opinions  are  always  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  and* not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
originator  or  introducer,  on  another  page 
presents  his  views  of  a  new  strawberry,  the 
Atlantic,  Pig.  306,  about  which  con¬ 
siderable  fuss  is  likely  to  be  made.  Mr. 
Williams  escaped  the  ordeal  of  the  grand 
“  pow-wow”  of  horticulturists,  short¬ 
hand  writers,  artists,  etc.,  and  was  so  en¬ 
abled  to  form  his  views  from  an  extended, 
quiet  observation,  unbiased  by  the  in- 
ilucnce  which  usually  controls  a  crowd  of 
professionals.  In  a  private  note  he  re¬ 
marks:  “1  did  not  find  it  the  {treated 
hern/  on  earth ,  but  one  of  considerable 
merit — large  enough  and  good  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  sense  and  reason  if 
it  should  behave  as  well  or  better  away 
from  home.  J  think  Rural  readers  will 
be  interested  to  learn  of  its  merits  from  an 
unbiased  stand-point. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  NURSERY¬ 
MEN,  ETC. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
nurserymen,  florists  and  seedsmen  of  the 
country  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
June  20,  21  and  22.  Over  100  delegates 
were  present,  and  the  utmost  cordiality 
prevailed.  Essays  on  various  subjects 
were  read  by  representative  men  from 
various  sections;  but  as  these  will  doubt¬ 
less  appear  in  book  form  further  reference 
to  them  is  omitted  here.  A  number  of  sen¬ 
sible  resolutions  were  passed,  special  em¬ 
phasis  having  been  given  to  one  calling 
the  attention  of  railroad  officials  to  the 
tra asportation  of  live  trees  and  plants,  and 
asking  that  men  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  cars  containing  nursery  stock  as 
is  now  done  in  case  of  live  stock. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  va¬ 
rious  points  of  interest  in  the  city  were 
visited,  including  Shaw’s  Garden  where 
marble  busts  of  Liumeus,  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
and  Thomas  Nuttall  were  unveiled  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  On  the  last  day  the  following 
officials  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
to  the  positions  named :  President,  M,  A. 
Hunt,  Chicago,  HI.;  first  Vice-President, 
Franklin  Davis,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Secre¬ 
tary,  D.  W.  Scott,  Gallena,  Hi.;  Treas- 
erer,  R.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  Ill. ; 
Executive  Committee,  C.  L.  Watrous  of 
Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  Geo.  B.  Thomas  of 
Westchester,  Pa.  and  W.  C.  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  YT.  The  Vice-Presidents 
for  their  respective  States  are:  Alabama, 
W.  F.  Kicks,  Huntsville;  Arkansas,  J. 
W.  Vestal,  Little  Rock;  California,  Jonu 
Rock,  San  Jos6;  Colorado,  D.  S.  Griues, 
Denver;  Connecticut,  J.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury;  Dakota,  E.  M.  Fuller,  Dela¬ 
ware,  D.  S.  Myer,  Bridgeville ;  District  of 


Columbia,  John  Saul,  Washington;  Flor¬ 
ida,  A.  I.  Bidwell,  Jacksonville;  Geor¬ 
gia,  P.  J.  Bercknians,  Augusta;  Illinois, 
H.  A.  Anatine,  Normal;  Indiana,  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Dunreath;  Iowa,  Silas  Wilson,  At¬ 
lantic;  Kansas,  A.  B.  Pearsall,  Fori  Scott; 
Kentucky,  Robert  Downey,  Fairview; 
Louisiana,  A.  K.  Clingham,  Homer; 
Maine,  O.  K.  Gerrish,  Portland;  Mary¬ 
land,  Robert  .1.  Holiday,  Baltimore;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  J.  W.  Manning,  Reading; 
Michigan,  L.  G.  Bragg,  Kalamazoo;  Min¬ 
nesota,  J.  M.  Underwood,  Lake  City: 
Mississippi,  W.  H.  Cassell,  Canton;  Mis¬ 
souri,  J.  A.  Boyle’s,  Lee’s  Summit;  Ne¬ 
braska,  R.  W.  Furnas.  Brownsville;  New 
Jersey,  B.  B.  Ilance,  Red  Bank;  New 
York,  T.  8.  Hubbard,  Fredouia;  North 
Carolina,  G.  L.  Anthony,  Greensboro; 
Ohio,  S.  D.  Bear.  Dayton ;  Ontario,  D.  W. 
Beadle,  St.  Catharines;  Oregon,  O,  D 
Dickenson,  Salem;  Pennsylvania,  Thomas. 
Meehan,  Germantown;  Rhode  Island,  W. 
H.  Dyer,  Providence;  Tennessee,  O.  W. 
Webber,  Nashville;  Texas,  T.  V.  Munson, 
Denison;  Utah,  John  Reading,  Salt  Lake 
City ;  Vermont,  Dr.  T.  11.  Hoskins,  New¬ 
port;  Virginia.  Edward  H.  Bisscll,  Rich¬ 
mond;  West  Virginia,  John  II.  Shepard, 
Young's  Mills;  Wisconsin,  O.  K.  Jewett. 
Sparta.  Chicago  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  for  the  next  convention,  in  June, 
1884.  Mr.  Ragan,  of  Indiana, addressed  the 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  On  motion  of  Dr. 
York,  of  Denton,  Texas,  the  chair  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  York,  Messrs.  Attwood  and 
Hoover  a  committe  to  receive  reports  in 
writing  to  be  laid  before  the  next  conven¬ 
tion.  Resolutions  of  respect  in  memory 
of  II.  E,  Hooker,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
George  Peters  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Saul 
Kinzy,  of  Dayton,  O.,  deceased  members, 
were  adopted. 


ANOTHER  OUTBREAK  OF  PLEURO¬ 
PNEUMONIA. 


Staten  Island,  near  New  York  City, 
has  of  late  years  been  plagued  with  con¬ 
tagious  pi  euro-pneumonia  among  cattle, 
and  several  weeks  ago  there  occurred  an¬ 
other  outbreak  of  the  disease  which  is 
spreading  rapidly  to  the  alarm  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  owners  on  the  island.  One  farmer  has 
already  lost  nine  head  of  stock,  another 
five,  another  three,  while  two  others  have 
each  lost  a  valuable  pure-bred  Jersey, 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  combat  the 
disease,  but  little  can  be  done  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  last  State  Legis¬ 
lature  sapient ly  repealed  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  isolation  of  infected  cattle 
and  the  suppression  of  the  plague. 
I  lie  State  Board  of  Health  having  been 
appealed  to,  says  that  as  bovine  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  is  not.  known  to  endanger 
human  lile,  it  is  powerless  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  infected  cattle  or  take  any 
steps  to  stamp  out  the  malady.  Applica- 
tion  lias  also  been  made  to  A.  M. 
Farrington.  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Cattle  Quarantine  Grounds  at  Gar¬ 
field,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  but  he  re¬ 
plies  that  he  knows  of  no  United  States 
law  authorizing  interference  in  the  matter. 
What  can  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission 
do  or  advise  in  this  connection?  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  repeal  of  the  State 
law  hearing  on  the  subject  was  premature 
and  ill-advised.  The  helpless  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  diseases  shows  strongly  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appropriate  repressive  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  earliest.  opportunity. 


EAST  INDIAN  WHEAT. 


Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  devel¬ 
op  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  British  India  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  product  into  advantageous 
competition  with  wheat  from  this  country. 
According  to  the  report  of  United  States 
Consul-General  Mattson,  of  Calcutta,  to 
our  State  Department,  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  of  British  India  the  last  year  was 
240.000,000  bushels,  of  which  37*,  185,481 
bushels  were  exported  to  England  and 
France.  Assuming  28,000,000  bushels  to 
be  used  for  seed,  there  would  be  left  a 
home  supply  of  178,000,000  bushels,  and 
of  this  sufficient  is  always  hold  in  re¬ 
serve  for  one  year’s  consumption.  The 
total  area  devoted  to  wheat  is  now  a  little 
over  20,000,000  acres,  of  which  7,000,000 
acres  arc  in  the  province  of  Punjaub,  6,- 
500,000  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  8,000,000  in  the  Central,  1,- 
500,000  in  Bombay,  1,000,000  in  Ben¬ 
gal  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between 
Berar,  Sindh,  Madras,  Ajmere,  Mysore 
and  British  Burrnah  in  this  order. 
At  present  the  best  averse  yield  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Pnnjaub  where  it  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  13>£  bushels  per  acre,  the  North¬ 
western  Provinces  average  11%  bushels, 


while  the  general  average  is  12  bushels, 
though  by  high  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
manures  and  irrigation  a  yield  of  25  to  30 
bushels  is  not  uncommon.  By  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  machinery,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  ryots,  or  native  agriculturists, 
in  better  modes  of  cultivation  aud  hand¬ 
ling  and  by  liberal  governmental  encour¬ 
agement,  it  is  expected  that  the  area  and 
yield  will  soon  he  greatly  increased.  If 
the  laborer  now  gets  a  clear  profit  of  10 
cents  a  day,  that  will  suffice  to  supply  the 
pressing  wants  of  his  household,  and  so 
long  as  he  can  make  that  sum  he  will  eat 
or  store  the  wheat  from  his  little  patch  of 
five  to  fifteen  acres  rather  than  sell  it  be¬ 
low  a  certain  price, 

A  cablegram  yesterday  announces  that 
the  East  Indian  Railway  Company  has 
lowered  the  rate  for  the  carriage  of  grain 
to  about  $7  per  ton  over  the  five  hundred 
odd  miles  of  road  to  Bombay  from 
Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Pnnjaub,  and 
the  very  center  of  the  wheat-producing 
country.  From  reports  on  a  series  of 
experiments  with  Indian  wheat,  made  the 
other  day  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  by  an  English  milling  firm,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Indian  wheats  are  exceedingly 
dry,  hard  and  thin-skinned,  yielding  from 
77.46  to  80.52  per  cent,  of  flour  against, 
65.2  from  English  and  72.2  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Spring  wheats.  The  flour  ranges 
from  white  to  dull  brown,  with  a  beany, 
almost  aromatic  flavor.  The  texture  of 
the  bread  from  it  is  close,  and  the  crust  is 
hard  and  brittle.  The  wheat  is  not  likely 
to  come  into  demand,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour  for  European  markets 
without  a  liberal  admixture  of  other  wheats. 
From  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  it  ca n  he  used 
with  English  or  American  wheats  posses- 
ing  a  sweet,  milky  or  nutty  flavor. 


PAUPER  IMMIGRATION. 


TnE  question  of  pauper  immigration  is 
once  more  beginning  to  agitate  the  minds 
of  the  people.  About  two  months  ago 
several  ocean  steamers  landed  at  various 
ports  upon  the  eastern  seaboard,  what  were 
claimed  to  be  inmates  of  Irish  almshouses 
sent  over  to  America  by  the  British  Govern  - 
ment.  But  upon  investigating  the  mutter, 
the  immigrants  were  found  abundantly 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  as 
there  could  l>c-  no  reasonable  objection  to 
the  landing  of  persons  who  could  care 
for  themselves,  the  whole  subject  was  fin¬ 
ally  dropped. 

But  again  the  subject  is  brought  to  our 
attention.  On  Sunday  June  17th,  the 
steamer  Furnessia  of  the  Anchor  line 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  570  passengers  of 
whom  more  than  one-half  had  been 
shipped  to  these  shores  by  the  British 
Government.  On  the  next  day  the  An- 
choria  of  the  same  line  landed  another  lot, 
so"  that  finally  the  Emigration  Commis¬ 
sioners  hud  detained  at  Castle  Garden  over 
400  immigrants,  whom  they  claimed  were 
paupers  taken  directly  from  Irish  poor- 
houses  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
That  this  was  the  case  the  immigrants 
themselves  admitted.  Many  of  them  were 
old,  decrepit  men  and  women  and  young 
children  unable  to  work.  Many  of  these 
people  swore  upon  oath  that  they  had 
passed  a  term  of  years  in  the  county  work- 
houses,  and  had  only  come  to  this  country 
upon  being  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  who  gave  them  passage 
tickets  and  sums  ranging  all  the  way  from 
$15  to  $35.  Further  evidence  is  not  want¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  the  money-orders 
were  made  out  on  printed  blanks  of  the 
union  or  work -house  at  Tralee,  County  of 
Kerry,  this  being  the  county  from  which 
a  good  portion  of  the  immigrants  came. 
Upon  ascertaining  the  condition  of  affairs 
the  Commissioners  put  a  stop  to  the  land¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  passengers,  but  notun- 
til  both  cargoes  had  been  discharged. 

It  was  right  here  that  the  great  mistake 
was  made  in  allowing  the  landing  of  the 
passengers.  Had  the  Commissioners  de¬ 
manded  that  they  remain  on  hoard  the 
vessel  until  satisfactory  evidence  was 
had  that  they  were  suitable  persons  to 
land,  they  could  have  been  returned 
on  the  same  vessels  upon  which  they  came, 
but  having  once  landed,  it  becomes  a 
moot  question  as  to  whether  the  steamship 
company  will  carry  them  back  without  re¬ 
ceiving  remuneration  or  can  be  coerced 
into  doing  so.  Having  once  landed,  the 
legality  of  detaining  them  may  l*e  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  emi¬ 
gration  Commissioners  did  not  do  their 
duty,  as  the  act  of  Congress  of  1882  makes 
it  a  duty  of  these  officers  to  examine  the 
aliens  brought  by  emigrant  steamers,  and 
if  they  find  “  any  person  unable  to  take 
care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becom¬ 
ing  a  public  charge”  they  arc  required  to 
report  the  fact  to  the  Collector  of  the 
Port,”  “and such  persons,”  the  act  further 
declares  “shall  not  be  permitted  to  laud,” 


That  some  of  these  persons  were  in  just 
such  a  condition  one  of  the  Commissioners 
knew,  and  yet.  they  were  permitted  to 
land.  But  the  act  lays  down  no  law  in 
regard  to  paupers  landed,  and  imposes  no 
penalty  on  the  steamship  line  landing 
them.  Therein  the  law  is  evidently  weak. 

The  action  of  the  British  Government 
in  shipping  to  these  shores  n  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  unable  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves;  who  either  through  laziness  or 
forced  by  circumstances  to  depend  for  their 
subsistence  upon  the  State,  justly  merits 
the  condemnation  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  movement  having  discourtesy 
stamped  upon  the  face  of  it ;  it  sets  at  de¬ 
fiance  International  courtesy  and  the  com¬ 
mon  laws  of  humanity.  We  have  plenty 
of  room  here  in  this  great  land  of  ours  for 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed;  for  all 
who  seek  the  air  of  liberty ;  for  all  who 
come  here  to  earn  an  honest  living  and 
defend  the  country  that  adopts  them,  but 
room  for  the  cast-off  pauper  and  criminal 
population  of  the  European  States  we 
have  not;  such  that  are  not  fit  to  be  citi¬ 
zens  of  Great  Britain  are  equally  unworthy 
a  place  here.  That  all  of  these  immi¬ 
grants  are  paupers;  that  they  are  wholly 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves  it 
would  he  foolishness  to  believe,  hut  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  such, 
remains  equally  certain.  To  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  find  for  them¬ 
selves  a  place  in  our  midst  we  would 
heartily  give  the  hand  of  welcome. 
Coming  as  they  have  from  a  land  mis¬ 
governed  and  down  -trod  den ;  from  one  of 
the  fairest  isles  of  the  sea,  upon  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  smiled  but  not 
blessed;  from  a  land  of  starvation  and 
famine,  where  able-bodied  meu  and 
women  have  at  last  had  to  hopelessly  give 
up  home  and  shelter,  it  seems  that  as 
Christians  and  fellow-men,  the  least  that 
we  can  do  is  to  offer  them  a  home  in  our 
midst,  in  a  land  of  peace  aud  plenty  upon 
which  the  sun  of  prosperity  seems  to  shine 
with  resplendent  glory. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


Bag  a  single  bunch  of  grapes— if  no  more. 

Seeds  that  may  still  be  sown:  squash 
pumpkin,  spinach,  lettuce,  radish,  onion,  okra’ 
kale,  cucumber,  sweet  corn,  beans,  cabbage, 
beets,  carrot,  cauliflower,  parsley,  peas 
millet.  ’ 

Green  peas,  sweet  com,  asparagus,  celery 
beets,  grapes,  stra  wherries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  currants— how  can  any  farmer 
do  without  them  in  his  garden  and  feel  con¬ 
tented! 

There  Is  one  evidence  of  approaching 
maturity  in  our  crops  that  it  is  not  reassuriug 
to  look  upon,  viz.,  the  tassel  of  sweet  corn  in 
plants  scarcely  a  foot  high.  It  tells  of  drought 
or  an  impoverished  soil. 

A  Correction  From  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.— In 
my  article  on  “  Alley’s  Handy  Bee  Book,”  Mr, 
House’s  admirable  article  is  Unjustly  criticized 
as  opposing  cellar  wintering  and  clipping 
queens’  wings.  Mr.  House  said  nothing  of 
either-  A.  J.  Cook. 

If  not  too  late  save  the  seeds  of  your  liest. 
specimens  of  fruit  from  the  best  varieties  of 
strawberries.  Press  the  berries  in  gauze  aud 
dry  the  seeds.  Tf  many  different,  kinds  are 
desired  it.  is  best  to  save  the  seeds  of  pistillate 
varieties  Like  Manchester,  Hovey,  Crescent 
Seedling,  Jersey  Queen,  etc. 

Ordinarily  any  sharp,  gritty  substance, 
such  as  plaster  or  ashes,  will  keep  melon  bugs 
from  harming  the  young  plants  The  past, 
season,  however,  1ms  been  on  exception  in 
many  places,  as  at  the  Rural  Grounds  We 
tried  not  only  plaster,  sulphur  and  ashes,  but 
Puns-green,  hellebore  and  Peraian  Insect 
Powder  mixed  with  them,  und  vet  the  tender 
plants  wilted  aud  withered.  A  farmer  told  ns 
that  a  little  red  pepper  mixed  with  plaster  or 
fine  coal  ashes  would  be  found  quite  effectual. 

Millions  of  rose-bugs  !  Never  in  uny  sea¬ 
son  have  these  impregnable  insects  boon  so 
abundant,  as  during  the  present;  never  before 
have  our  grape-vine  blossoms  be«n  attacked. 
We  have  hitherto  attributed  this  to  the  fact 
t hut  there  were  so  many  other  plant*  in  our 
grounds  w  hich  they  preferred, so  tha t  the  grape¬ 
vines  were  left  unmolested,  It  is  u  blessing 
that  their  season  is  short.  Hand  picking  is 
the  only  remedy  we  know  of,  ana  although 
this  seems  un  endless  an  inefficient  task,  it  is 
really  less  trouble  and  more  effectual  than  it 
seems.  Early  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
we  examined  our  vines  and  caught  and 
crushed  every  ro*e  ling  that  was  feeding  upon 
the  flower-clusters.  A  half  hour  sufficed  to  go 
through  50  vines  and  few  clusters  were 
injured. 

Sow  com  for  fodder.  Prepare  for  budding 
See  Youth’s  Dep’t.  last  month  for  instructions. 
Now  attend  to  the  straw  berry  patches.  Cut 
off  the  runners,  cultivate  the  soil  and  destroy 
weeds.  Work  in  old  uiunuiv  adding  a  little  fine 
bone  flour  if  convenient.  Confine  new  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberry  canes  to  those  needed 
for  next  season  s  fruiting  Hoe  up  the  suckers 
Sow  rutabaga  turnips.  Mark  those  stalks  of 
sweet  com  which  bear  the  finest  cars— which 
sucker  least  and  which  arc  the  shortest,  and 
select  seed  ears  from  t  he  best  of  them.  It  is 
time  for  this  climate  to  set  out  cclc-ry  plants. 
Of  all  methods  we  prefer  enriching  the  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  shallow  trenches  about  four 
inches  deep.  Mellow  the  soil  mid,  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  manure.  Set  six  inches  apart 
in  rows  at  least  three  feet  apart.  Pinch  off 
the  Limas  when  they  reach  the  tops  of  the  poles. 
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THE  HOG  IN  JULY. 


JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


Fifty  years  have  changed  the  hog  from  an 
animal  of  doer-liko  proportions,  of  much  hone, 
little  muscle  and  less  fat,  to  a  land  jelly-fish 
fitted  out  with  four  knobs  for  legs  and  a  tap¬ 
ering  extremity  for  a  nose.  While  a  hog’s 
usefulness  depended  upon  his  enterprise  in 
killing  snakes  and  peeling  elm  trees,  and  his 
life  upon  his  ability  to  subsist  on  worms  and 
acorns  and  to  bra  ve,  unprotected,  alike  Win¬ 
ter  cold  nud  Summer  heat,  he  was  fit  for  his 
day  and  age;  but  now,  when  a  hog's  cole  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  convert  coni  into  lard,  and  when 
enterprise  and  a  tendency  to  exercise  are  pos¬ 
itive  disadvantages,  the  porkine  puff-ball  of 
A.  D.  1883  is  the  correct  thing.  But  at  all 
times  a  hog  dead  before  its  time  has  been  less 
valuable  than  one  living;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  change  from  bone  and  bris¬ 
tles  to  fat  and  muscle  in  the  physical  make-up 
of  the  hog  has  made  it  too  tender  for  this  cold, 
unfeeling  world  and  very  liable  to  shuffle  off 
this  “mortal  coil."  The  improvement 
of  swine  has  developed  an  alarming 
mortality  among  them.  After  throw¬ 
ing  off  from  the  past  the  glamour 
that  ever  hangs  over  it,  we  still  have 
good  grounds  for  asserting  that  hogs 
now  succumb  much  more  easily  and 
often  to  disease  than  formerly;  for 
breeding  constitutional  vigor  out  has 
bred  disease  in. 

Swine  plague  is  most  prevalent  in 
Autumn.  It  is  then  that  the  hogs  “die 
like  flies."  The  germs  of  the  disease  are 
implanted  before  it  manifests  itself  and 
if  we  notice  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  hog  we  must  conclude  that  iu  July 
the  causes  of  disease  are  most  alert  and 
potent.  And  as  disease  is  the  ^reat,  evil 
of  swine  raising  and  as  the  course  of 
breeding  has  reduced  the  vigor  of 
swine  it  behooves  the  fanner  to  take 
such  measures  in  this  month  as  will 
prevent  disease. 

In  July  the  hog  suffers  much  from 
heat.  Its  nostrils  are  small  and  near 
the  ground,  its  neck  is  short  and  fat, 
and  its  lungs  imbedded  in  masses  of 
fat.  Its  body  is  fat  and  its  normal 
bodily  temperature  consequently  high. 

It.  is  far  from  being  well  prepared  to 
withstand  the  hot  sun  and  heated  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  month.  The  excessive 
heat  proves  oppressive,  lowers  its  vital¬ 
ity,  impairs  digestion,  impoverishes  its 
blood,  reduces  the  vigor  of  the  body 
and  paves  the  way  for  disease. 

Many  fanners  are  yet  so  foolish  as 
to  feed  corn  to  swine  in  Summer. 

Corn  contains  a  large  jier  cent,  of  oil, 
and  therefore  its  effect  must  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  animal  heat  when  eaten. 

Feeding  it  in  the  hot  season  increases 
the  discomfort  and  debility  of  the  hog. 

Or,  if  the  farmer  is  so  sensible  as  to 
provide  pasture  for  his  swine,  this 
month  is  apt  to  cut  it  short  and  at  least 
greatly  lessen  its  succulence,  the  result 
of  which  is  to  make  it  less  palatable 
and  more  difficult  of  digestion.  This 
month  is  not  apt  to  favor  the  hog  in  the 
matter  of  food. 

The  burning  sun,  heated  atmosphere 
and  parched  earth  cause  a  bodily 
temperature  greater  than  the  normal 
temperature,  and  to  reduce  this  uature 
demands  large  quantities  of  cold  water. 

A  hog  will  drink  vile  water,  and 
liecause  he  will,  he  is  often  made  to 
do  so.  Breeders  who  are  careful  to 
water  their  horses  and  cattle  at  a  well, 
compel  their  hogs  to  drink  at  the  creek, 

When  the  creek  is  fed  by  springs  that 
do  not  fail,  its  water  will  be  pure  and 
cold.  But  over  the  greater  part  of  our  country 
the  creeks  receive  their  waters  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  July  they  shriuk  into  stagnant, 
slimy  pools.  This  water  is  unfit  for  any  ani¬ 
mal  to  drink,  because  it  is  not  cold  and  cannot 
perform  what  is  required  of  it  in  reducing  the 
abnormal  animal  heat.  Iu  a  vaiu  effort  to 
quench  its  thirst  the  animal  drinks  excessive 
quantities  which  must  prove  deleterious.  In 
July  this  water  is  charged  with  all  manner  of 
(Usoase-pnxlueing  agents,  and  being  taken  into 
the  alimentary  canal  they  will  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  into  the  system  aud  produce  disast  rous 
results.  IV  hat  is  true  of  creek  water  is  equally 
true  of  pond  water.  On  general  principles, 

I  would  denounce  ponds  as  unmitigated 
nuisances. 

Foes  lurk  oftentimes  iu  well  water.  If  the 
well  be  feil  by  springs  or  a  subterranean 
stream,  its  water  will,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  be  pure.  But  in  many  places,  es¬ 


pecially  in  the  Western  States,  there  are  what 
are  called  ‘  ‘seep"  wells — wells  fed  by  surface 
water  percolating  but  a  short  distance  through 
the  earth  and  often  more  foul  than  when  it 
left  the  surface.  This  water  is  unlit  for  ani¬ 
mals  to  drink  in  the  warm  season. 

In  our  conceptions  of  hog  cholera  we  must 
regard  the  term  cholera  os  a  generic  name 
applied  indiscriminately  to  several  distinct 
diseases,  or  else  conceive  that  hogs  suffer  from 
but  one  disease.  For  no  matter  what  the 
.symptoms  or  effects  may  lie.  if  the  disease 
attacks  swine  it  is  “hog  cholera.”  Again  we 
must,  consider  either  that  the  baceilli  by  their 
introduction  into  the  body  directly  produce 
disease  and  from  their  nature  will  prove 
equally  destructive  to  hogs  in  good  or  bad 
health,  or  else  that  while  they  may  produce 
the  disease,  low  vitality  aud  lack  of  vigor 
favor  them,  and  that  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  a  perfectly  healthy  hog  would  have  an 
advantage  over  n  treble  one.  To  the  writer 
or  his  article  it  matters  little  which  view  is 
held.  I  believe  there  is  a  true,  destructive 
swine  plague  produced  by  baceilli;  that  there 
are  other  diseases  wrongly  named  swine 
plague  or  cholera ;  and  that  those  diseases  are 
not  produced  by  baceilli.  I  further  believe 


that  whatever  t>e  the  nature  of  the  disease  or 
of  its  causes,  a  hog  in  perfect  health  just  be¬ 
fore  being  attacked  by  it  has  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  languishing  one. 

Then  we  are  driven  to  these  conclusions: 
Some  diseases,  if  not  all,  may  be  prevented; 
aud  they  muy  bo  prevented  by  maintaining 
the  general  health  of  the  animal;  further, 
some  local  diseases,  caused  by  local  circum¬ 
stances,  may  bo  prevented  by  neutralizing 
those  causes.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  work  of 
I  the  farmer  iu  July,  iu  maintaining  the  health  i 
1  of  his  swine?  What  1  have  already  written 
will  suggest  the  answer,  lie  must  provide 
good  shelter,  good  food  and  good  water.  We 
are  often  admonished  to  shelter  farm  animals 
in  Winter,  but  rarely  are  we  advised  to  shel¬ 
ter  them  in  Summer;  yet  excessive  heat  is  as 
great  an  evil  as  exeo«>ive  cold.  A  Summer 
shelter  must  exclude  the  sun  but  not  the  air. 

A  tree  is  the  best  shelter ;  and  of  shade  trees 


the  Cottonwood  is  the  best.  It  is  a  fast  grow 
er,  hardy,  is  not  injured  by  the  tramping  of 
cattle,  has  a  spreading  top  and  dense  foliage. 
As  far  as  possible  green  vegetable  food  should 
be  provided.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
food  is  not  oily.  It  should  be  nutritious,  but 
easily  digested.  Charcoal  and  salt  should  be 
given  regularly.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
food,  the  better.  The  hog  is  naturally  om¬ 
nivorous. 

But  what  of  the  local  diseases?  Of  these 
July  is  the  most  prolific  mouth.  The  earth  is 
dry  and  dusty;  the  feet  of  the  hog  raise  this 
dust  and  his  nostrils  being  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  it  is  inhaled.  The  blossoms 
of  weeds  arc  now  shedding  thoir  pollen,  and 
this,  too,  is  taken  into  the  nostrils  aud  lungs  of 
the  animal.  As  the  beast  brushes  through  the 
grass  and  weeds,  innumerable  minute  parti¬ 
cles  of  dead  vegetable  matter  are  dislodged 
and  inhaled.  This  leads  to  local  irritation. 
This  is  a  month  of  miasma,  when  stagnant 
water  heated  by  a  burning  sun  exhales  mala¬ 
ria  by  the  wholesale,' exceeded  only  by  that 
given  off  by  vegetable  growths  rapidly  de~ 
composing  under  the  influence  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  this  poisons  the 
blood  and  helps  the  local  irritation  to  develop 


into  diseases  of  the  throat,  nostrils,  bronchi 
aud  lungs.  The  results  are  seen  iu  September 
when  thousands  of  hogs  succumb  to  catarrhal 
pneumonia  and  lung  fever,  or  later,  to  con¬ 
sumption. 

These  causes  the  farmer  can  rarely  remove. 
But  he  can  take  measures  to  counteract  the  e  v  ils 
of  miasmatic  poisoning  and  local  irritation. 
He  may  exorcise  a  greater  care  in  providing 
food  and  drink  and  by  keeping  his  swine  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy  arm  them  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  incipient  disease,  I  f  he 
realizes  his  danger  and  his  ability  to  cope 
with  it,  I  shall  have  accomplished  my  object; 
the  means  to  be  employed  aud  the  manner  of 
their  employment  have  doubtless  been  pointed 
out  to  him  many  times.  A  word  of  cautiou 
at  this  time  may  serve  to  save  the  intelligent 
farmer  many  dollars  by  avoiding  preventable 
losses,  and  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  gained. 

Adams  Co.,  Illinois. 
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GYPSIES. 

A  wonderful  people  in  some  respects  are 
the  Gipsies,  wanderers  for  ages  in  every  Euro¬ 
pean  land,  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  in 
Northern  Africa,  and,  later,  to  a  mnch  more 
limited  extent,  in  North  and  South  America, 
while  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  visited  by  them,  Ishmaelites  since 
the  first  misty  notice  of  them  in  a  few  obscure 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their  hand  has 
alwrays  been  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against  them.  Their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  European  history"  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  dated  back  to  the  year  811,  when  a 
strange  band  of  “magicians,  soothsayers  aud 
serpent  charmers"  appeared  about  Constanti¬ 
nople,  A  few  obscure  passages  in  the  writings 
of  various  chroniclers  between  that  time  and 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  supposed, 
with  more  or  less  reason,  to  refer  to  this 
strange  race,  but  it  was  not  until  1420  that 
they  became  at  all  noteworthy.  Then  several 
bands,  or  several  divisions  of  the  same  band 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  some 
professing  to  be  persecuted  exiles  from 
E^ypt;  others  declaring  they  were 
wanderers  from  India,  Persia  orother 
remote  lands,  while  those  that  visited 
France  said  they  had  lately  come  from 
Bohemia,  and  hence  the  race  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Bohemians 
in  France;  by  that  of  gipsies  among 
English-speaking  people,  and  by  a 
large  number  of  other  names  in  other 
countries. 

Whatever  the  name  by  which  the 
people  may  be  known,  however,  all 
belong  to  one  distinct  race,  whose 
origin  is  very  doubtful,  though  it  is 
probable  that  Northeastern  India  was 
its  original  home.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  total  Inumber  of  Gypsies.  The 
number  in  Europe  is  variously  estimated 
at  1 0* >,000  to  1,250,000,  of  whom  about 
100,000  ore  in  Turkey,  200,000  in 
Roumama,  150,000  in  Hungary,  40,000 
in  Spain,  50,000  iu  Russia  and  smaller 
numbers  in  other  countries.  In  1878 
the  number  in  England  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  than  10,000,  the  falling 
off  being  attributed  to  emigration  to 
this  country.  Besides  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
have  also  received  some  Gypsies  from 
several  Continental  countries,  while  a 
considerable  number  from  Spain  and 
Italy  have  made  their  way  to  Mexico 
and  South  America. 

The  language  of  Gypsies,  though 
every  where  preserving  enough  of 
uniformity  to  show  that,  all  use  the 
selfsame  speech,  differs  greatly  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  it  is  spoken. 
The  Gypsies  generally  call  themselves 
Rom  and  their  language  Romani,  and 
in  Europe  alone  there  are  thirteen  dif¬ 
ferent  dialects.  In  all  ages  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  the  Gypsies  have  been  a  vagabond 
raee.  Although  iu  Eustern  Europe 
n  considerable  number  of  them  have 
become  house-dwellers,  within  the 
last  century,  the  vast  bulk  of  them  are 
tent-dwellers,  seldom  staying  any 
considerable  length  of  time  in  one 
place.  Everwhere  they  ply  an  endless 
variety  of  trades,  but  among  the  men 
there  are  three  chief  callings — workers 
in  metal,  horse  dealers  and  musicians. 
The  Gypsy’s  favorite  instrument  is  the 
violin,  but  few  are  the  instruments 
he  has  not  successfully  handled. 

As  a  rare  the  Gypsies  are  of  middle 
statue  and  well  projiortioned.  with 
tawny  complexions,  quick  black  eyes, 
black  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  and  fine 
white  teeth,  which  with  their  light  and 
agile  figures  cause  some  of  the  young  women 
to  be  considered  beauties.  They  have  no 
distinctive  dress,  but  readily  adopt  that  of 
the  vagabond  class  of  the  country  iu  which 
they  may  be  sojourning. 

The  Gypsy  character  is  a  strange  medley  of 
evil  and  good,  black  and  hateful  to  the 
“Gentile"  world,  but  fair  and  lovable  to  the 
Romani  race.  At  war  with  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  for  centuries,  the  Gypsy  thinks  he  is 
justified  iu  plundering  and  beguiling  his  op¬ 
pressors  so  long  as  he  is  not  caught.  Faithful 
aud  affectionate  towards  each  other,  to  all 
others  the  Gypsies  arc  t  reacherous,  cowardly’, 
revengeful  and  cruel.  They  have  no  religious 
belief  aud  no  word  iu  their  language  to  signify 
God.  the  soul  or  immortality.  Marriage  4 
only  a  temporary  form,  and  in  it  the  limits  of 
consanguinity  tire  not  respected.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  a  lazy,  immoral,  thievish  race 
whose  presence  in  any  country  is  not  desirable 
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The  Century  fox-  July  opens  with  a  finely 
illustrated  ax-ticle  by  E.  V.  Smalley,  on  Strik 
iug  Oil,  giving  a  map  of  the  oil  i-egion  and  a 
complete  description  as  to  how  it  is  obtained  > 
transported  and  refined.  Nights  with  Uncle 
Reruns,  by  Joel  Chandler  Han-is;  Old  and 
New  Roses,  by  II.  B.  Ellwanger;  Summer 
Songs;  Recollections  of  John  Brown;  Early 
Letters,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  Woman’s 
Reason,  by  W.  D.  Howells;  Chap.  (5;  Black 
Bass  Fishing,  by  James  A.  Ilenshall;  Anthony 
Trollop,  by  Henry  James. 

Harper’s  Magazine  for  July  has  for  a 
frontispiece  an  engraving  of  T.  8.  Church’s 
picture  A  Witch’s  Daughter,  aud  opeus  with 
au  article  by  W.  H.  Rideiug,  entitled  Ham- 
stead  Heath,  wilich  is  followed  by  many  other's 
of  equal  interest.  The  second  paper  on  the 
Romanoffs;  Cincinnati,  by  Olive  Logan;  Con¬ 
ventional  A  rt,  by  Alexander  F.  Oakey;  The 
Second  Generation  of  Englishmen  in  America, 
by  Col.  Higginson;  Part  third  of  A  Castle  iu 
Spain ;  Bora  to  Good  Luck,  a  storv  by  Charles 
Reade;  Quite  Private,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,  by 
Mrs.  D.  H  R.  Goodale. 

The  Manhattan  for  July  opeus  its  second 
year.  This  Magazine,  though  a  new  one,  has 
much  to  recommend  it  to  auy  l-eader.  The 
type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  of  good 
quality  and  color.  The  contents  can  always 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  This  number 
opens  with  an  illustrated  article  by  Henry  J 
Van  Dyke,  Jr.,  on  Piinceton  College;  A  stoi-y 
by  Julian  Hawthorn,  Beatrice  Randolph;  Her 
Price,  by  Fhillip  Rourke  Mansion ;  a  graphic 
description  of  the  historical  corner  upon 
which  the  building  this  magazine  is  published 
in,  is  built;  with  several  poems  and  other 
reading  matter. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  LITTLE  HALF  WORN  SHOE. 


There  is  a  sacred,  secret  place, 
Baptized  with  tears  and  sighs; 

Where  little  half-worn  shoes  arc  kept 
From  cold  unfeeling  eyes. 

They  have  no  meaning  stive  to  her 
Whose  darling's  feet  have  strayed 

Far  from  the  sacred  fold  of  love 
Where  late  in  joy  they  played. 

The  impress  of  u  Utile  foot. 

How  can  It  be  so  dear  ? 

How  can  a  llttle-hnlf-worn  shoe 
Call  forth  a  sigh  or  tear ! 

’Tis  more  I  ban  dear,  'tis  eloquent 
Of  grace  and  beauty  fled ; 

It  wakes  the  sound  of  little  feet — 
Sweet  .sound,  for  ever  dead ! 

It  whispers  to  the  mother’s  ear 
A  tale  of  fondest,  love : 

It  tells  her  that  the  little  feet 
Now  tread  the  Holds  above. 

Oft  has  she  bathed  it  With  her  tears, 
Oft  kissed  it.  o'er  and  o’er ; 

If  it  were  Ailed  with  costliest  gems 
She  could  not  love  it  more. 


PERSONAL  ADORNMENT  OR  THE  NE¬ 
CESSITY  OF  LOOKING  WELL  AT 
HOME;  VERSUS  UNTIDINESS. 


AN  old  subject  but  one  that  will  beai’  much 
consideration.  It  is  strange  that  in  spite  of  the 
inherent  vanitv  aud  love  of  appreciation  of  the 
humau  race,  so  much  teaching  and  preaching 
should  be  necessary  to  incite  i<eople — both  men 
and  women — to  be  neat  and  tidy  at  home. 
All  are  anxious  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of 
traugers;  lienee  at  church,  on  the  street,  or  in 
any  public  place,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  au  un¬ 
tidy  person;  but  at  home,  among  those  who 
are  best  beloved,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  mothers  in  shabby,  soiled  dresses,  with 
slip  shod  feet  and  frowzy  heads;  while 
daughters  come  down  with  hair  in  papers  or 
crimps,  and  their  uniform  anything  but  be¬ 
coming;  probably  with  a  waist  of  one  old  dress 
and  the  skirt  of  another,  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  investigate  the  stockings  or  under 
clothes  of  such — for,  doubtless,  holes  will  he 
more  conspicuous  than  darns.  Of  the  fathers 
and  sous,  1  will  only  say  they  arc  no  more  tidy 
than  the  mothers  and  daughters;  but  they 
never  fail  to  make  observations  not  flattering 
to  the  latter’s  rags  and  dirt,  and  are  just  as 
quick  to  uotiee  any  change  for  the  better. 
Some  women  seem  to  think  if  there  is  work  to 
be  done  it  can  lie  done  earner  in  an  old  be¬ 
grimed  dress  than  in  a  clean  one.  Certaiuly 
no  one  will  deny  that  one  ought  to  dress  iu  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  work  they  are  to  do,  but 
it  is  ncrer  necessary  to  be  dirty,  even  iu  weed¬ 
ing  the  gai  den,  picking  berries  and  other  so- 
called  dirty  work,  one  cun  with  proper  dress¬ 
ing  be  decent.  J  ha  ve  found  it,  possible  to  do 
both  and  yet  not  look  so  bail  as  to  lie  obliged  to 
run  if  a  chance  caller  caught  me  at  my  work. 

Poverty  is  uo  excuse  either  for  untidiness; 
\vRter  is  fi  ne  for  most  of  us ;  soap  not  costly } 
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and  no  gi-eat  amount  of  strength  is  required  to 
laundry  a  properly  made  working  dress,  un¬ 
less  you  get  it  too  dirty,  and  to  do  that  you 
will  wear  it  when  it  is  unfit  for  wear.  Every 
woman  ought  to  have  enough  of  print  or 
gingham  dresses  to  make  it  possible  to  change 
ofteu,  aud  they  ought  to  be  made  plain ;  rather 
short  in  the  skirl,  and  loose  m  the  waist,  aud 
with  these  a  good  supply  of  work  aprons,  plain 
white  collars  or  bits  of  lace  for  the  neck,  and 
tidy  shoes  aud  stockings— which  auy  lady  will 
have — one  will  always  look  fit  to  see  the 
“minister”  or  any  other  most  respected  per- 
sou  uo  matter  what  work  is  ou  hand.  I  know 
some  women  who  think  the  best  use  to  Ik-  made 
of  old  “nice”  dresses,  is  to  wear  them  for 
working  in— not  being  washable  they  soon  are 
dirty  as  well  as  shabby,  and  heiug  tight-fitting 
are  ripped  and  out  at  elbows  generally; 
whereas  if  the  dresses  had  been  ripped  cleaned 
aud  pressed,  often  the  material  would  be 
found  for  a  nice  wrapper  so  comfortable  to 
slip  ou  occasionally.  Or  they  might  be  made 
use  of  in  making  bed  clotliing  where  they 
woxxid  last  for  years.  Good  housekeepers  plan 
their  work  so  that  the  hardest  aud  heaviest 
shall  be  done  in  the  morning.  After  diV.ner 
then — before  if  possible— take  a  bath,  put  on 
fresh  clothes,  and  see  how  it  will  rest  aud 
brighten  you  up.  You  will  have  more  respect 
for  yourself  and  others  will  respect  you  more, 
even  though  you  may  think  no  one  will  notice; 
but  depend  upon  it  where  the  mistress  keeps 
hex-self  neat  and  tidy,  you  will  liud  the  other 
inmates  follow  her  example,  even  the  “help.” 
The  men  folks  will  soon  get  in  the  habit  of 
slipping  off  the  dusty  boots  and  putting  on  the 
easy  slippers;  the  soiled  blouse  perhaps,  will 
be  changed  for  the  loose  coat  or  di’essing 
gown;  and  so  with  clean  hands  and  face  and 
smooth  hair,  they  are  fit  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  bounties. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  think  of  or  plan  for  per- 
sonal  adornment.  God  made  a  lieautiful 
world  and  gave  man  a  mind  to  admire  and 
enjoy  it;  therefore  lot  people  take  good  care  of 
their  bodies  and  adorn  them,  not  only  having 
that  “  meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  but  also  the  out¬ 
ward  garments  suitable  to  the  station  in  life 
which  we  either  credit  or  discredit — re¬ 
membering  always,  that  “  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness.”  Mary  Mann. 


A  FASHIONABLE  BAG. 

A  necessary- adjunct  to  one’s  apparel  w  hen 
dressed  for  the  street  aud  well  dressed,  is  a 
fancy  bag  or  satchel,  that  Imugs  from  the  belt, 
oris  fastened  at  the  waist.  Our  cut  shows 
one,  which  is  easily  made,  aud  graceful  in 

shape.  The  materi¬ 
als  used  are  silk,  sat- 
iu,  velvet  or  plush; 
either  the  same  color 
as  the  dress  or  con¬ 
trasting  colors  that 
will  harmonize.  The 
strip  that  crosses  it, 
is  embroidered  with 
a  vine  of  Forget-me- 
Not’s,  but  Roses, 
Daises,  Moss  Rose 
buds,  look  equally  as 
well,  and  of  course 
ones  judgment  would 
be  called  in  play  so 
that  such  au  article 
would  be  au  a  ldition 
to  a  costume,  which 
could  be  made  the 
opposite.  It  Is  also 
somethiug  for  a  lady 
to  display  her  taste 
upon.  It  does  not  re 
quire  very  much  ma¬ 
terial,  but,  what  is 
used,  should  be  some¬ 
thing  rich  and  hand¬ 
some. 

Fig.  377.  The  art  schools  fur¬ 

nish  designs  for  such  work,  and  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  producing  something  new,  and  of  so 
various  a  kind  that  all  tastes  can  be  suited,  c. 

« - ♦♦♦ - 

A  New  Way  of  Utilizing  Artificial 
Flowers.— Artificial  flowers  can  be  rendered 
bard  and  bright  by  a  simple  process  as  follows: 
melt  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  borax  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  dissolved  and  quite 
warm,  dip  each  flower  and  leal'  in  it;  take 
them  out,  aud  when  dry  they  will  be  quite 
stiff:  then  go  over  each  part  with  a  soft  brush 
dipped  in  crystal  varnish;  this  will  not  only 
brighten  the  colors,  hut  render  the  flowers 
quite  hard  and  durable.  The  effect  is  very 
pretty,  and  flowers  thus  prepared  can  lx-  used 
fora  variety  of  purposes.  Very  elegant  pho¬ 
tograph  frames  cun  be  made  out  of  tarnished 
gilt  ones  by  just  painting  them  white  in  oil 
colors  (enamel  w  hite),  uud  when  dry  arrang¬ 
ing  little  bunches  of  flowers  and  leaves  on 
them,  glueing  with  liquid  glue,  or  ou  an 
oval  frame  of  wood  attach  them  with 
little  nails  concealed  under  the  leavi-s-  SuirH 


Rosebuds,  Daisies,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Alpine 
flowers  and  grasses  are  best  for  this  purpose. 
I  will  conclude  by  suggesting  where  economy 
is  practiced,  old  artificial  flowers,  which  are 
crushed  and  faded,  mav  lie  innovated  by  dip¬ 
ping  them  in  borax  to  make  them  stiff,  and 
then  bend  into  shape  and  touch  them  up  with 
water  colors,  when  they  will  look  us  good  as 
new.  x. 


A  LITTLE  ABOUT  FARM  LIFE  AT 
CHESTNUT  HILL  FARM. 


Much  has  beou  said  about  farm  life.  A 
great  many  writers  pity  the  people  that  are 
forced  to  lead  such  a  life  and  especially  the 
wives  of  farmers,  because  they  work  so  hard 
and  have  uo  time  for  reading,  doing  fancy 
work,  visiting,  etc.,  etc. 

My  home  is  on  a  farm,  am  the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  consequently  I  have  all  the  cares 
aud  responsibilities  that,  rest,  upon  a  woman 
iu  that,  position.  There  are  tilings  to  be  de¬ 
plored  among  farmers,  but  no  more  than 
among  any  other  class  of  people,  some  things 
which  I  shall  mention  as  I  go  along.  As  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends  I  think  they  are 
quite  an  independent  elass  much  more  so  than 
people  that  work  in  villages  or  cities,  who  are 
obliged  to  be  at  their  work  every  day  at  stated 
hours — must  not  be  late  or  they  at  once  re* 
eeive  a  dismissal.  Not  so  with  the  farmer  or 
his  help.  If  they  wish  to  spend  au  hour  with 
a  friend  they  can  do  it  without  injury  to  auy 
one. 

There  is  such  a  marked  improvement  in 
fanning  in  this  section  (Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.),  due 
chiefly  to  reading  agricultural  papers,  for 
where  you  see  improvements  made  on  a  farm 
that  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  you  may 
know  that,  family  has  plenty  of  readiug  mat¬ 
ter.  By  the  way,  there  are  many  so-called 
improvements  t  hat,  a  re  not  ornamental  to  my 
mind,  such  as  patting  up  stanchions  to  milk 
in,  adjoining  the  front,  yard,  as  I  saw  tills 
Summer  iu  riding.  We  have  12  cows,  every 
One  a  beauty.  Mr.  Stewart’s  papers  on  mak¬ 
ing  butter  were  very  interesting  to  me.  as  that 
is  the  business  that  calls  my  first  attention  in 
the  morning.  We  have  made  3,100  pounds  of 
butter  to  sell.  Our  family  has  numbered 
seven  most  of  the  time  ;  we  use  on  an  average 
a  pound  of  butter  a  day  beside  the  milk  and 
cream.  We  are  lovers  of  cream  biscuits,  not¬ 
withstanding  we  are  told  they  are  unwhole¬ 
some. 

Lot  us  hear  from  the  one  that  has  done  any 
I  tetter.  I  do  not  expect  to  compete  with  those 
that  are  feeding  grain  the  year  round.  Our 
cows  are  fed  grain  in  the  Spring  until  there  is 
good  feed  iu  the  pasture  and  then  they  have 
nothing  more  until  t  he  feed  gets  short,  when 
corn  fodder  helps  out  the  season.  The  springs 
that  afford  water  for  them  arc  regularly  at¬ 
tended  to  ouco  a  week.  Our  cows  are  grade 
Jerseys.  Millie  Roberts. 


Mrs.  Louisa  B.  Stephens,  wife  of  the  late 
R.  D.  Stephens,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  has  succeed¬ 
ed  her  husband  as  President,  by  election,  of 
the  First  National  Rank  in  that  town. 

There  is  to  he  a  wedding  iu  Louisville,  Ky. 
some  time  this  mouth,  where  the  bridesmaids 
will  lie  dressed  iu  India  silks  of  prismatic 
cold’s — a  rainbow  affair. 

Hattie  Hutchinson,  a  girl  of  10,  is  the 
presiding  genius  of  a  Texas  telegraph  office, 
and  a  girl  of  15  has  charge  of  seven  important 
switches  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway. 

Mrs.  Astou,  wife  of  the  American  Minister 
at  Rome,  who  is  only  33,  was  presented  at 
conrt,  aud  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  was  voice¬ 
less  with  admiration. 

Mrs.  Roehling,  wife  of  the  great  engineer 
who  built,  Brooklyn  bridge,  learned  geometry 
with  civil  engineering  iu  order  that  she  might, 
be  a  help  to  her  husband,  who  had  contracted 
the  disease  known  as  Caisson  disease,  caused 
by  gases  inhaled  while  at  work :  and  it  was 
greatly  due  to  her  ability  that  the  bridge  was 
finished  under  her  husband’s  control.  It 
makes  the  rest  of  the  sex  proud  of  ln-ing 
women  when  there  are  such  great  possibilities 
before  them,  and  which  have  been  opened  up 
y  this  noble  wife. 

- - - 

A  Model  Woman  Farmer.— Miss  Adelaide 
A.  Manter,  Industry,  Mo.,  took  the  old  home¬ 
stead  when  her  brothers  sought  other  business 
and  her  father’s  heal tli  failed,  and  in  ten  years 
has  increased  its  grass  producing  capacity  to 
three  or  four  times  the  original  amount,  and 
made  the  farm  oue  of  the  best  paying  ones  in 
the  country.  A  young  orchard  gives  excellent 
return,  and  there  is  gold  in  the  fierce  and 
feet  of  her  flock  of  sheep. 


What  Royalty  Costs. — The  salary  of 
Queen  Victoria  is  .£5515,000.  That  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  £40,000;  his  wife’s  £10,000; 
his  three  brothers  eaeli  £25, IKK);  one  bter  the 
Princess  Royal,  £8,000;  the  Princess  Christian, 
and  the  Mfirthiobess  of  Lome  £li,000  nehi 


Domestic  Coon onu) 

conducted  by  emii-y  maple. 


COMPANY  LUNCHES  IN  1BE  COUN¬ 
TRY. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  “  company  ”  re¬ 
quire  any  more  than  the  family,  by  this  head¬ 
ing;  but  simply  to  give  some  directions  that  I 
have  found  useful  when  the  “lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  ”  of  the  household  invites  some  of  his 
friends  to  “come  in  and  have  a  bit  of  lunch,” 
or  when  a  w  agon-load  of  visitors  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  town  drive  up  just  as  the  table  is  set, 
for  the  family  meal.  Men  seem  to  think  they 
should  always  be  ut  liberty  to  invite  auy  oue 
they  choose  to  share  their  meal,  little  thinking 
that  the  “Domestic  Economist”  mav  have 
counted  noses  iu  preparing  the  food,  and  is  in¬ 
wardly  quaking  for  fear  the  pie  will  not  go 
rouud,  even  though  she  sacrifices  her  own 
share  of  it.  We  admit  that  the  country  is 
badly  off  in  the  matter  of  loeal  markets,  hut 
we  can  have  hams,  eggs,  cream  and  fruit, 
with  vegetables,  and  canned  goods.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  always  a  piece  of  boiled  ham, 
with  a  few  cloves  in  the  fat  after  the  skin  is 
removed.  This  will  keep  for  sometime,  and 
can  he  improved  by  roasting  in  the  oven  for 
a  while,  as  a  change.  Garnished  with  paisley 
and  served  with  n  home-grow  n  salad  aud  what¬ 
ever  vegetables  are  in  season,  it,  is  a  choice 
dish  for  those  who  have  not  foresworn  pork  iu 
e.vei’y  form  An  excellent  dish  is  a  boiled 
piclded  tongue,  cut  lengthwise  aud  served  hot 
with  white  sauce.  Then  chickens,  boiled, 
broiled,  or  cooked  iu  any  savory  manner,  fur¬ 
nish  a  dish  for  au  epicure.  Before  the  meats 
if  you  have  any  fresh  brook  trout,  or  river 
bass,  they  will  be  appreciated  by  your  guests, 
if  fried  to  a  rich  brown  in  some  of  your  sweet 
cream.  Then  what  country  housekeeper  ueed 
be  short  of  dessert  while  fruit,  and  whipped 
cream,  aud  blanc  mange  a  re  so  easily  procured  ? 
Aud  do  not  forget  the  flowers,  lor  they  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  aud  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  table,  especially  if  arranged  tastefully 
with  regard  to  form  and  color. 

Train  the  children  to  wait  on  your  guests  at 
table,  if  no  servants  are  kept.  It  is  an  act  of 
attention  always  pleasant,  and  if  it  becomes  a 
I’egular  habit  iu  a  household  for  them  to 
change  the  plates,  brush  down  the  cloth  before 
dessert,  and  serve  certain  dishes,  there  will  not 
be  awkwardness  when  strangers  are  present. 
If  the  children  are  all  boys,  they  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  the  discipline.  Give  them  list 
slippers  and  a  clean  apron  to  wear.  Now  I 
fancy  many  a  farmer’s  wife  Is  putting  down 
the  paper  impatiently.  “This  is  nothing  to 
me,"  you  say.  “  We  haven’t  time  for  such 
fixing  up.”  Well;  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
your  surroundings  and  table  management ;  if 
you  never  have  company  before  whom  you 
would  like  Pi  appear  to  better  advantage,  you 
do  not  need  my  help  or  hints.  But  I  am 
writing  for  those  who  feel,  even  while  doing 
their  best,  a  wish  to  improve  their  table, 
bod)  in  its  culinary  art  and  its  service.  It 
is  best  to  have  everything  carved  at  the  side¬ 
board  unless  the  host  or  hostess  has  learned 
the  accomplishment  of  carving.  The  coffee 
is  passed  round  last,  in  small  cups,  and  if  you 
have  figs.  nuts,  dried  ginger  or  ice  cream, 
those  are  the  last  course,  uud  are  put  upon 
the  table  to  be  served  with  the  cheese, 
which  should  he  a  small  one,  or  a  piece,  to 
be  cut  as  wanted. 

Above  all  things,  never  apologize.  There 
are  more  meals  spoiled  for  guests  liy  this 
habit  than  by  ill-served  dinners,  for  every 
one  feels  so  uncomfortable  when  the  hostess 
commits  this  act  of  sell’-abasenient.  Besides, 
you  open  their  eyes  ofteu  to  faults  that 
would  not  have  been  otherwise  detected,  for 
the  expression,  is  quite  common.  “  ()li  !  I 
should  never  have  known  if  you  hadn’t  told 
mo,”  which  ought  to  mortify  the  apologist. 
If  it  is  only  good  bread  and  sweet  butter, 
with  a  hunch  of  flowers  or  grasses  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  the  cordial  good-will  that  is  so 
soon  felt  and  appreciated,  it  will  he  hotter 
than  costly  viands  with  coldness  of  welcome. 
Keep  always  some  little  thing  ready  for  an 
emergency,  it,  only  requires  u  little  fore¬ 
thought  and  witli  the  varieties  Mint  subsist 
on  a  farm,  no  one  need  feel  the  need  for  au 
apology  or  subterfuge. 


BEEPS  ACROSS  THE  WAY.  No  (i. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


“  Well,  did  you  have  a  pleasant  visit?”  ask¬ 
ed  Aunt  Lucy,  ns  we  seated  ourselves  by  the 
fire,  one  evening  in  the  Autumn;  for  t lie  west 
winds  from  across  Luke  Michigan  aie  often 
chilling,  us  the  ti  u  sinks  l  elute  (he  koriutn 
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gjmptemnit.9  and  Pacluatvy 


gravy  after  the  meat  is  put  on  the  platter  and 
pour  around  it. 

A  cake  for  invalids;  One  cup  of  riee  flour 
three  eggs,  oue  cup  of  sugar  Beat  the  egg 
to  a  froth,  add  the  sugar  and  beat  till  light. 
Pour  slowly  into  the  rice  flour,  stirring  quick¬ 
ly.  Put  into  a  buttered  pan  when  well  beaten, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


3fti0ctUan«on* 


“  Oh,  yes!  we  met  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  our  friends  and  found  them  in  excellent 
health,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  their  near 
neighbors.  Mrs.  N.  is  a  fair  conversationalist, 
and  Mr.  N.  is  a  droll  humorist,  so  there  was 
no  lack  of  intellectual  conversation.  Then  Mr. 
N.  is  a  good  provider  so  1'arns  his  means  allow, 
and  his  wife  is  a  good  cook.  The  dinner  was  u 
success  as  far  as  cooking  and  variety  were  con¬ 
cerned;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  lack 
of  dishes.  Hud  none  bnt  the  family  been  pres¬ 
ent,  there  must,  have  been  a  decided  dearth ; 
and  with  half  a  dozen  invited  guests,  it  was 
almost  post  comprehension  how  so  many  could 
be  made  comfortable.  Mi's.  N’s  only  way  was 
to  seat  part  of  her  guests  at  a  time;  thus  pre¬ 
paring  three  tables  where  one  should  have 
been  all  that  was  necessary,” 

“You  know  wo  are  pioneers;”  said  Mrs.  N. 
by  way  of  apology;  “  and  must  get  along  as 
best  we  may,  for  the  present;  by-and-by  we 
hope  to  do  better:  in  the  meantime  wo  do  not 
wish  to  become  hermits!”  Of  course,  we  ac¬ 
cepted  the  apology.  But.  when  after  all  had 
been  served  to  a  plentiful  repast,  we  went 
out  to  view  the  improvements  updn  the  new 
farm  that  a  few  years  ago  was  a  portion  of 
a  great  wilderness  of  forest  trees,  wo  began  to 
wonder  if  our  hostess  wits  really  doing  the 
best  she  could  towards  helping  to  make  her 
family  aud  friends  comfortable;  for  almost 
every  stump  near  the  house  and  burn  was 
decorated  with  a  dish  of  some  sort — here  a 
plate,  there  a  cup  or  saucer,  a  bread  tin,  milk- 
pan,  spoons,  kuives  and  forks,  were  all  scat¬ 
tered  promiscuously,  as  though  the  animals 
aud  fowls  had  been  having  a  carnival.  Borne 
of  these  dishes  had  been  left  by  the  children 
who  had  lunched  out-of-doors;  others  hail 
been  carried  out.  with  food  for  chicks,  and 
carefully  set  upon  stumps,  but  never  brought 
back  to  the  house.  After  taking  notes  of  the 
careless  waste  of  crockery,  we  were  just  in 
the  mood  for  noting  other  evidences  of  care¬ 
lessness  in-doors.  The  once  pretty  eauo-seated 
chairs  were  terribly  dilapidated.  Scarcely 
one  was  safe  to  sit  upon;  aud  yet  if  each  hail 
been  neatly  repaired  wherever  repaire  wore 
needed  all  might  have  been  iu  a  state  of  good 
preservation. 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 


A  QUEEN  OF  THE  STAGE. 

“Her  Second  Love,”  and  the  Important 
Secret  Slie  Reveals  for  the 

lienelit  of  Women. 

(New  York  World.) 

Several  years  ago  the  American  public  were 
aroused  by  the  entree  upon  the  stage  of  a  little 
lady  who  had  been  previously  but  little  an¬ 
nounced.  She  was  one  of  an  innumerable 
number  of  aspirants  for  public  favor  and  had 
no  Instrumentality,  aside  from  her  own  tal¬ 
ents  to  cause  recognition.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  however,  she  quickly  achieved  a  warm 
place  in  the  heart,  of  the  public  which  she  has 
continued  to  hold  ever  since.  When  it  was 
announced,  therefore,  that  Miss- Maud  Granger 
would  star  the  coming  season  in  the  play  “  Her 
Second  Love,”  written  by  Mr.  Johu  A. 
Stevens,  it  was  only  natural  that  unusual  in¬ 
terest  should  be  manifested  not  only  in  theatri¬ 
cal  circles,  but  in  other  branches  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  was  specially  the  case,  as  it  was 
known  that  Miss  Granger  had,  for  the  past 
year,  been  in  exceedingly  delicate  health,  and 
the  determination  to  star  in  a  strong  emotional 
play  was  the  more  surprising.  One  of  the 
statf  of  this  paper  was  accordingly  deputized 
to  see  the  popular  lady  aud  verify  the  rumor 
or  announce  its  incorrectness. 

Miss-  Granger's  countenance  is  familiar  to 
nearly  every  one  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
face  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten.  Fea¬ 
tures  remarkable  in  their  outline  and  contour 
are  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  large  and  deep 
eyes  indicative  of  the  greatest  soul  power.  It 
is  easy  to  see  where  Mi.ss  Granger  obtains  the 
ability  to  portray  characters  of  the  most  emo¬ 
tional  nature.  She  possesses  within  herself 
the  elements  of  feeling  without  which  no  emo¬ 
tion  can  be  conveyed  to  uti  audience.  The 
man  of  news  found  the  lady  at  her  home  in 
this  city  and  w  as  accorded  a  quiet  w  elcome. 

It  was  evident,  at.  once  that  she  was  in  greatly 
improved  health,  which  the  expression  and 
color  of  her  countenance  both  indicated 

“Is  it  true.  Miss  Granger,  that  you  contem¬ 
plate  a  starring  tour  the  coming  season ?” 

“Yes,  indeed  My  season  begins  in  Chicago 
on  the  Hit  h  of  July.  From  there  I  go  b  >  San 
Francisco  and  then  plav  the  remainder  of  the 
seasou  through  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States.' 

“Are  you  confident,  your  health  will  permit 
such  a  n  undertaking !" 

A  ringing  laugh  was  the  first  reply  to  this 
question,  after  which  she  said: 

“Certainly.  It  is  true  I  have  been  ill  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  nowr  1  am  w  holly  re¬ 
covered.  Few  people  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  strain  a  conscientious  actress  undergoes  in 
ossa  \  iug  au  emotional  pari.  It  is  necessary 
to  put  one's  whole  soul  into  the  work  in  order 
to  rightly  portrav  the  character.  This  neces¬ 
sitates  an  utter  abandonment  of  one's  person¬ 
ality  aud  an  assumption  of  the  character  por¬ 
trayed.  If  this  is  an  emotional  part  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  Jr, 'I  the  same  emotions  the  part  i.-  sup- 
posed  to  feel.  For  more  than  a  year  I  actually 
cried  each  night  in  certain  passages  at  a  pari 
I  was  playing.  The  audience  considered  it 
art.  Probably  it  was,  but-  those  were  none 
the  less  real  tears  and  the  effect  was  none  the 
less  trying  upon  my  health.” 

“  But.  do  you  anticipate  avoiding  this  in  the 
future1” 

“  Not  iu  the  least.  1  expect,  to  have  just 
as  great  a  strain  as  before  but  with  restored 
health  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  retain  it  1 
do  not  fear.” 

“You  speak  of  a  knowledge  of  how  to  re¬ 
tain  health.  Will  you  please  explaiu  what, 
you  tnean  by  that!” 

“  You  must  be  aware  that,  w  omen  by  their 
very  natures  are  subject  to  troubles  anil  urtli'c- 
t  i<  >ns  unknown  to  the  sterner  sex.  1  he  name 
of  these  troubles  is  legion,  but  in  whatever 
form  they  may  come  they  are  weaknesses 
which  interfere  with  every  ambition  aud 
hope  in  life.  I  believe  thousands  of  noble 
women  are  to-day  suffering  agonies  of  which 
even  their  l*vd  friends  and  relatives  know- 
little  or  nothing,  and  when  I  reflect,  upon  it  I 
confess  it  makes  me  sad.  Now  all  this  misery 
arises  largely  from  au  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  life  or  a  neglect,  to  carefully  observe  them. 
I  speak  from  the  depth  of  a  bitter  experience 
iu  saying  this,  and  1  am  thankful  1  know  the 
menus  of  restoration,  aud  how  to  remain  in 
perfect  health.” 

“  Please  explain  more  fully.” 

“Well,  1  have  found  u  remedy  which 
seems  specially  adapted  for  this  very  purpose. 
It  is  pure  and  palatable  and  controls  the 
health  and  life  us.  I  believe,  nothing  else  will. 
It  is  really  invaluable  and  if  all  the  women  in 
America  were  to  use  it  l  am  quite  sure  most  of 
the  suffering  aud  many  deaths  might  be 
avoided.” 

“  What  is  this  wonderful  remedy?” 

“  Warner's  Safe  Cure.” 

“  And  you  use  it?” 

“  Constantly.” 

“And  hence  believe  you  will  be  able  to  go 
through  the  coming  season  successfully  !” 

“  1  am  quite  certain  of  it.” 

“A  few  questions  more.  Miss  Granger. 
W  ill  you  please  give  uie  a  list  of  the  parts  you 
have  created  and  the  plays  you  have  taken 
part  in  since  your  first  appearance  iu  public?” 

“  I  first  played  for  some  time  w  ith  the  ama- 
teui-s  in  New  York  aud  Brooklyn.  I  then 
went  to  t  he  Union  Square  theatre  for  two  sea¬ 
sons,  after  that  to  the  Boston  Globe  for  one 
season  and  then  to  Booth's  theatre  in  tills  city. 
Next  1  supported  John  McCullough  and  ufter- 
wards  starred  in  Juliet,  Camille,  Itewoiiud, 
etc.  Subsequently  I  created  the  part  of  Cicely 
Blaine  in  the  Galley  Slave  and  also  starred  iu 
Two  Nights  in  Rome,  playing  the  part  of  Au 
toniu.  The  post  year  i  have  been  playing 
iu  the  Planter's  Wife  and  the  coming  season . 
as  1  have  said,  w  ill  lie  devoted  to  ller  Second 
Love." 

As  the  writer  was  returning  home  he  fell  in¬ 
to  a  tram  of  musing  and  wondered  if  all  the 

women  in  this  land  who  are  suffering  could 
only  know  Miss  Granger’s  experience  and  the 
remarkable  results  achieved  by  the  pure  rem¬ 
edy  she  used,  how  much  suffering  might  be 
avoided  aud  new  much  happiness  secured. 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


Giants  and  Little  Giants,  “(specials” 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


MARIAN  HABLANU’S  RECIPES. 

I  have  been  looking  over  “The  Dinner  Year 
Book,”  and  cauuot.  find  much  of  “wine”  or 
whiskey  in  the  dinners  prepared  by  the  author 
as  a  fault  found  with  the  book  iu  a  late  Rural 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s  smart  servant. 
They  seem  practical,  simple  aud  real.  In  a 
letter  from  “Marian  Ilavland”  that  lies  before 
me  she  says,  “1  am  going  to  write  a  book  for 
young  housekeepers  whose  means  are  small.” 
We  shall  welcome  it  lam  sure,  whether  we 
are  young  or  old  housekeepers.  And  some 
day  perhaps,  she  will  scud  the  Rural  a  few 
unpublished  recipes,  or  household  ideas  that 
will  be  valued  as  from  a  trained  and  thought¬ 
ful  woman  who  has  done  much  to  help  her 
sisters  iu  their  trials.  A  Housekeeper. 


r  II.  1 1 f"  .  I  r  .  Ill  r  I  1.1 1 1 .  r-  ;i  n  ■  uoi  ri-,n  •  -i-irb  <1  ir: 

your  vicinity  please  write  us  fn  r  prices,  m  nil  fur  otir 
Illustrated  circular  >  K.  W  .K  OSS  A’  t'O.. 
Mention  Hotel  New  Yorker.  Pulton.  N.  V. 


BOTTLING  FRUIT. 

A  friend  of  mine  successfully  liottles  fruit 
iu  this  way: — Have  ready  some  dry  glass 
bottles,  wide-mouthed  aud  clean.  Burn  a 
match  in  each  to  exhaust  the  air;  place  the 
fruit  quickly  in  each;  cork  with  soft  bungs  or 
corks,  and  put  into  a  cool  oven:  let  them  re¬ 
main  till  the  fruit  has  shrunkeu  one-fourth. 
Take  out  the  bottles;  beat  the  corks  well  in  and 
cover  them  with  melted  resin.  If  the  fruit 
has  been  picked  dry,  and  is  quite  sound,  it  will 
keep  for  months  iu  a  cool,  dry  place,  aud  re¬ 
tain  all  the  flavor.  Mrs.  L.  E.  M. 


Empire  Grain  Drill, 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 

Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 

6,000  sold  In  four  years.  Send  for  circular  srivlng 
full  Information  to 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO., 

Box  “H.”  Short*  villo,  Ontario  Co.,N.  Y. 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
Churns,  cheapest  because  the 
best.  No  inside  fixtures,  and 
[always  rcl’iUile.  7  sixes  I  if 
1  eneh  kind  made.  We  make 
Curtis’s  Improved  Knctory 
churn  mid  Mason’s  Power 
Butter-worker.  Cn'/veslunied 
jinx/  given  of  their  superior 
tpiaflnetln  material  am!  con¬ 
struction  not  >Uerl mftt  of  by 
Other  milkers.  Send  for  Doi- 
i  rj/m/irt,  Tree.  Cornish  &  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinfon,  Wl«. 


CURRIED  EGGS. 

Six  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry  pow¬ 
der,  a  pint  of  good  gravy.  Mix  the  cuny 
powder  to  a  paste,  put  in  the  gravy,  a  little  at 
a  time:  let  it  simmer;  thicken  with  a  little 
Hour  aud  butter;  boil  the  eggs  hard;  cut  them 
into  slices;  lay  on  a  dish;  pour  over  the  curry 
mixture  with  a  pinch  of  salt  aud  serve  hot. 


PRESERVES. 

Now  comes  the  time  when  the  housekeeper’s 
every  spare  moment,  and  some  she  cannot  well 
spare,  go  to  making  up  into  jams,  jellies,  and 
canned  condiments  the  different  fruits  of  the 
Summer.  Anxiously  we  toil  for  four  the  sou- 
son  will  pass  before  we  have  them  secured. 
What  care  it  requires  to  weigh  and  trepare  t  he 
berries!  How  deep  into  the  pocket  oue  dives 
for  the  extra  sugar  money  too!  But  we  know 
that  it  is  worth  while,  when  W  inter  comes  and 
we  have  secured  the  toothsome  adjuncts  to  the 
tea  table. 

In  making  strawberry  jam  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  ] ait  oue  pint  of  red  currant  juice  to  every 
pound  of  the  fruit.  Boil  the  juice  and  fruit 
twenty  minutes  before  adding  the  sugar, 
which  should  he  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  the  pound  of  fruit.  Put  in  small 
jars;  the  currant  juice  is  au  improvement  us  to 
flavor.  Gooseberry  jam  is  improved  in  just 
the  same  way.  Yellow  tomatoes  make  a  good 
preserve,  l’eel  and  leave  over-night  iu  a  deep 
dish  covered  with  sugar,  pound  for  pound. 
Drain  off  the  sirup  and  boil  it,  skimming  well. 
Boil  the  tomatoes  in  it,  adding  the  juice  of 
three  lemons.  In  twenty  minutes  take  it  off 
the  fire;  skitu  out  the  tomatoes;  boil  the  sirup 
down  till  it  thickens;  puck  the  fruit  in  jars, 
and  pour  the  sirup  over  them;  then  seal  tight. 
Use  the  purest  sugar  and  a  porcelain  kettle 
for  all  preserves;  take  time  and  have  method 
in  preparation.  Then,  if  the  fruit  has  been 
picked  dry,  and  the  file  is  not  too  strong,  there 
is  no  danger  for  your  preserves  in  either  eat 
ing  or  keeping  qualities.  Housewife. 


RECIPES  FOR  ELECTION  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  milk,  oue  cup  of  yeast,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  Hour  enough  to  make  u  stiff  bat¬ 
ter,  and  let  it  rise  over-night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  add  three  Clips  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  but 
ter,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  cinnamon 
for  spice.  If  too  thin  add  more  flour. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Eaton. 


Cheapest  Evaporator 
made.  Double  lap  capac¬ 
ity.  Children  can  operate 
it.  Simple  in  construction. 
Don’t  rail  to  send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  price 
before  buying. 

Manufactured  by 


QUESTIONS  WITH  ANSWERS 


Winifred  asks.  What  is  allspice  ? 

Ans. — It  is  the  unripe  fruit  of  a  tree  that  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  South 
America.  It  is  singular  that  the  smell  of  this 
spice  resembles  that  of  a  mixt  ure  of  others 
when  it  is  really  the  fruit  of  the  pimento  tree. 

“Laundry”  wishes  to  know  how  to  make 
transparent  soap? 

Ans. — Cut  into  shavings  half  a  cake  of 
Windsor  soup,  put  into  a  bottle  half  full  of 
spirits  of  w  ine,  and  place  in  a  larger  dish  full 
of  hot  water  till  melted.  Then  pour  into  any 
mold  you  please. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  S.  wants  a  cement  for  broken 
glass. 

Ans. — It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  trans¬ 
parent  {/Inc  that  will  bear  the  necessary 
washing.  The  best  we  know  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  two  wine 
glasses  of spirits  of  w  ine.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  boil  over,  as  it  is  highly  in- 
fiaumiublo. 

Emma  Hunt  thinks  it  would  lie  a  conven¬ 
ience  to  serve  afternoon  tea  to  guests,  iu. 
stead  of  having  them  wait  until  the  men 
folks  came  home  to  sit  down  with  the  family 
but  doesn’t  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

Ans  —Have  a  little  table  in  the  nnrlor:  let 
some  oue  pass  round  thin  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  cake-basket  full  of  various  cakes.  Pour 
the  tea  yourself,  if  the  hostess,  and  hand  it  to 
the  guests.  Afternoon  tea  is  served  usually 
with  the  understanding  that  the  guest  takes  a 
late  dinner. 

Willie  J.  tusks  what  is  the  effect  of  a  vege¬ 
table  diet? 

Ans,  — It  renders  the  blood  lighter,  is  less 
stimulating  than  animal  food,  is  cooling  aud 
laxative. 

“Housewife”  w  ishes  to  iusure  her  carpet  from 
moths  w  ithout  taking  it  up? 

Ans.  Rather  difficult,  but  after  sweeping 
wot  a  towel  iu  clean  water,  lay  it  on  the  car¬ 
pet,  aud  run  a  hot  iron  over  it,  especially 
along  the  walls. 


Here  You  Have  It! 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  at  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  Mn>s  Sev¬ 
enty-five  gallon  al  u  ir  'sslug.  Do  uot  fall  to  send 
for  our  New  Uh.s-rnted  Catalogue  of  Ciller  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANDM  MT’ft  CWORATW. 

lliggiiitiini.  Cl..  1  .  >.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


NOTES  FROM  VERMONT. 


I  will  tell  you  how  to  use  tin  cans  for 
flower  pots,  or  rather  how  to  cover  them  after 
the  plants  are  growing.  I  use  silvered  per¬ 
forated  cardboard  cut  large  enough  to  slip 
over  the  can  when  closed  up,  aud  1  ornament 
it  in  panels  w  ith  worsted,  with  a  border  at  the 
top  aud  bottom.  Little  girls  like  to  do  t  his 
pretty  work  and  the  coverings  are  really  orna¬ 
mental  when  slipped  over  a  can  or  pot  after 
it  has  been  watered  aud  drained. 

1  huve  been  making  fruit  pies  and  learned 
that  the  juice  was  not  so  liable  to  run  over  in 
the  oven  if  the  sugar  is  put  at  the  bottom  be¬ 
fore  the  fruit. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us  in  this 
section  that  grain's  do  uot  ripen;  but  a  lady  1 
know  uses  them  for  sauce  wlieu  only  par¬ 
tially  ripe.  Mns.  A.  C.  W. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  t  0-llnrse  Spnrk  VrirMhui  Threshing 
Kiiuine  hiiM'Ut  10, urn  fis  t  I ’Hu  Lumber  In  1(1  hours, 
will  burn  wood  fi  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
si. .Iks.  Send  for  Price  List  aud  Catalogue  "A." 

li.  \V.  PAYNE  .V  SONS, 

bsx  so.  Corning,  n.  y. 


VICTOR 

Dentils 


$  lOOO  REWARD 


Kor  *uy  tuachina  bulimy  w  much 
a»«J  In  uur  da*  to  Ulc 


¥^>£ullei 

li  Iras 
^  hulled 


Recipes  for  Convalescents. 

To  cook  mutton  chops!  Put  into  a  covered 
jin'  with  ft  Mi'He  Water,  pepper  aud  salt.  Cook 

bldwl.y  hi  IfiefirCti  Gono  hours  'ThiHp'ii 


Ncnnrb  Muchlnofo.,  Newark 

O.  Formerly  th«  Haurr^ tow t 
Aft.  Imp,  Mfg.Ce., 


llbrsford’s  Acid  lMio*phuth 

Drank  with  Soda  Water 

is  delicious.  All  druggists  have  it.  It  is  re 
freshing  and  moling  Try  it  often  1  - 


Bushels 


432 


a 


JULY? 


Wans  of  Wak. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  30, 1883. 

Paymaster  Wasson’s  of  the  Army,  sentence 
for  losing  Unde  Sam’s  money  in  gambling  in 
Texas,  is  that  lie  be  dismissed  from  the  army 
and  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for  18  months 

in  some  prison  to  be  selected  hereafter . 

Secretary  Chandler  has  decided  to  permit 
Commander  Frederick  Smith  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  court  martialled  for  duplicating  his 

pay  accounts,  to  resign  from  the  service . 

The  will  of  Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  bequeaths  all  bis  effects.  r<*fl  and  per¬ 
sonal,  to  his  successor  in  office,  in  trust  for  his 
use  as  such  Archbishop,  aud  to  lie  transmitted 
for  the  like  use  to  his  successor  in  the  Church. 

. Two  million  dollars’  worth  of  opium, 

in  neat  40-pouod  boxes,  is  now  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bank  vaults,  as  collateral  for  loans  of 
three-quarters  its  value  to  Chinese  importers. 
At  least  $3,000,500  worth  has  been  imported 
of  late  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  of  duty 

from  $0  to  $10  a  pound  on  July  1st . The 

projectors  of  the  Louisville  Exposition  have 
fixed  upon  prices  for  privileges.  Lemonade 
must  pay  $3,500;  ice  cream,  $800;  cider, 
$1,200;  the  restaurant,  $2,500:  beer,  $5,000, 

and  popcorn,  $1,500. . . Wednesday  Gov. 

Ben.  Butler  visited  Harvard  College  whither 
he  was  invited  as  the  special  guest  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Elliot,  to  attend  the  alumni  dinner.  On 
his  arrival  he  is  said  to  have  l»eon  perhaps  the 
most  unpopular  man  there,  but  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  before  his  departure.  Senator  George 
Frisbie  Hoar,  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  w  ho  ought  to  have  presided,  remained 

away  on  account  of  Butler’s  presence . 

Inside  the  Garfield  vault  in  Lake  View  Cem¬ 
etery,  Cleveland,  is  a  tall  silver  vase  which 
Mrs.  Garfield  keeps  filled  with  fresh  flowers. 
On  the  casket  lies  Mme.  Modjeska’s  offering 
of  immortelles.  Near  by  is  a  sheaf  of  wheat, 
and  at  the  foot  the  large  palm-leaf  fan  that 
was  laid  on  the  casket  at  Elberon.  On  the 
fence  outside  hangs  a  box  in  which  visitors 
drop  contributions  to  the  monument  fund, 

amounting  to  about,  $2.50  a  day . ..The 

contract  for  a  new  trans-Atlantic  cable  has 

been  signal . President  Walter  Q.  Seott  of 

the  Ohio  State  University  having  resigned, 
the  trustees  elected  President  Scott  of  Athens 
University  to  the  place . The  represen¬ 

tatives  from  the  counties  of  Dakota  south  of 
be  forty-sixth  parallel  met  Wednesday  in 
Huron  and  determined  to  hold  a  Constitutional 

Convention  at  Sioux  Falls,  Sept.  4... . A 

gap  of  118  miles,  which  will  be  covered  about 
the  end  of  August,  is  the  only  break  in  the 
all-rail  communication  between  Duluth  and 

Puget’s  Sound _ ....The  Treasury  reserve, 

which  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  Tuesday  amounted  to  $142,482,000. 
It  is  stated  that  payments  for  the  present 
month,  on  account  of  pensions,  will  not 
amount  to  over  $1,250,000.  The  quarterly  in¬ 
terest,  on  four  per  cent.  loan,  amounting  to 

$7,350,000,  will  be  due  to-morrow . The 

President  appointed  the  following  cadets  at 
large  to  West  Point  military  academy;  Man¬ 
ning  J.  Logan  of  Illinois  son  of  General 
Logan;  Andrew  Curtin  Quay  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Pierepout  Isham  of  Illinois,  with 
Robert  A.  Emmett  of  New  York  and  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Hatch  of  Iowa  as  alternates . 

The  Interior  Department  has  decided  to  re¬ 
commend  that  General  Crook’s  Ajiache 
prisoners  be  placed  on  a  reservation  by  them- 
sel  ves  at  or  near  Warm  Springs.  New  Mexico, 
a  hundred  miles  or  so  east  of  the  routes  by 
which  they  can  retreat  to  their  old  strong¬ 
holds,  At  present  most  of  them  are  on  the 
San  Carlos  Reservation . . . The  West¬ 

ern  nail  manufacturers, report  light  stocks  and 
trade  good,  but  they  are  not  satisfied.  At  a 
meeting  hi  Pittsburg  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  suspension  of  work  in  the  factories  in 

order  that  prices  may  be  boomed . Mc- 

Geoch’s  liabilities  amount  to  a  good  deal  over 
$6,000,000,  without  including  his  Milwaukee 
indebtedness.  Two-thirds  of  it  is  to  the 
Chicago  banks,  but  they  are  pretty  well 
secured.  There  are  but  $50,000  with  which  to 
meet  the  unsecured  claims.  Nichols  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  a  commission  house,  whose  business 
was  worth  $250,000  a  year,  has  gone  to  the 
wall.  The  MeGooch  failure  led  to  a  general 
call  for  margins.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
morning  Nichols  &  Co.  were  called  upon  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  iu  margins,  which  was 
more  than  they  could  put  up.  They  closed 
out  their  trade  themselves,  and  promised  to 
pay  dollar  for  dollar ;  but  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
over  50c.  on  the  dollar.  Nearly  a  dozen  smaller 
concerns  have  also  burst  up  on  account  of  Me. 

Geoch’s  failure . The  fish  supply  in  Lake 

Erie  has  been  seriously  reduced  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  which  has  come  from  unre¬ 
stricted  seining.  The  catch  this  year  has  been 
small  and  poor.  Still  the  fisherman  will  fight 


the  new  law  against  seining . N.  H.  Ens- 

ley,  a  negro  professor  in  Howard  University, 
Washington,  a  graduate  of  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  a  learned  Greek  scholar, 
was  ejected  from  a  public  restaurant  at 
Chicago,  Tuesday,  on  account  of  his  color .... 
President  Arthur  intends  soon  to  leave  W ash- 
ingtou  for  three  months.  He  desires  to  visit. 
Newport,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Exposition,  and  take  a  trip  over  the 

Northern  Pacific  road . During  the  past 

ten  months  52,810  Canadians  have  emigrated 

into  the  United  States . It  is  stated  that 

not  over  $60,000,000  is  to  be  paid  out  for  pen¬ 
sions  this  year.  Commissioner  Dudley  in¬ 
tended  to  disburse  $100,000,000,  but  finds  he 
can  not  accomplish  the  task.  It  is  expected 
that  $20,000,000  of  the  appropriation  will  be 

carried  over  to  next  year . .  . . 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  act  of  Congress 
the  President  has  reduced  the  number  of  in¬ 
ternal  reveuue  districts  from  126  to  82,  by  con¬ 
solidating  two  or  more  small  ones,  and  in  re¬ 
taining  officials  the  rule  has  been,  in  the  case 
of  collectors  who  stood  equally  well,  to  drop 
the  one  who  had  held  his  office  for  the  longest 
period.  The  salary  of  collector  is  from  $2100 
to  $4500.  Considerable  grumbling  among  the 

dismissed  is,  of  course,  inevitable . The 

Iowa  republicans  met  in  State  convention  at 
Des  Moines,  Wednesday.  Buren.  R.  Sherman 
was  re-nominated  for  governor,  O.  H.  Man¬ 
ning  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  Prof.  Akers 
of  Linn  for  superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  all  by  acclamation.  The  convention  then 
proceeded  to  an  informal  ballot  for  Supreme 
Judge.  Before  the  first  formal  ballot  was 
concluded  it  became  apparent  that  Judge  Reed 
was  successful,  and  he  was  declared  the  nomi  • 

nee  of  the  convention  by  acclamation . 

Credit  should  be  given  to  Tennessee  justice  for 
proceeding  with  the  trial  of  Treasurer  Polk  1 
for  stealing  $400,000.  His  counsel  pleaded  j 
that  he  had  paid  back  $50,000  and  hoped  to  i 
raise  $75,000  more,  but  the  judge  proceeded  to 

impanel  a  jury . There  is  apparently 

serious  talk  about  a  pneumatic  tube  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  letters  and  small  packages.  The  tube 
is  to  be  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  boxes  will 
go  through  in  about  four  hours.  The  cost  of 

building  is  estimated  at  $4,250,000 . The 

brewing  year  begins  with  May,  and  in  the  last 
one  there  were  made  in  this  country  17,349,000 
barrels  of  beer,  of  which  5,843,000  were  made 
in  New  York,  1,706,000  in  Pennsylvania,  1,585,- 
000  iu  Ohio,  1,298,000  in  Wisconsin,  1,022,000 
in  Missouri,  and  1,071,000  in  Illinois.  The 
Massachusetts  product  was  857.000  barrels, 
while  Connecticut  made  119,000,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  256, 000,  and  Rhode  Island  69,000. . ...... 

Much  trouble  at  Racine,  Wis.,  about  distrib¬ 
uting  the  funds  raised  for  the  sufferers  by  the 
late  tornado.  A  widow  who  lost  three  cracked 
window  panes  chased  the  Committee-man  be. 
cause  lie  refused  her  demand  for  $6.25.  A 
man  who  lost  a  chicken  called  the  Committee 
thieves  because  they  refused  to  give  him  pay 
for  a  Jersey  cow;  a  man  living  in  a  $1,600 
house  became  abusive  because  he  couldn't  gct 
three  times  the  worth  of  an  old  shanty  de¬ 
stroyed  over  his  tenant  s  head.  Those  that 
suffered  least  are  the  most  exacting.  Relief 

fund  looked  upon  as  plunder .  Both 

houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  have 
passed  a  resolution  to  pay  Walter  Shanly  $75,- 
000,  damages  sustained  in  building  the  Hoosac 

Tunnel . The  quarantine  regulations  now 

enforced  at  New  Orleans  against  vessels  from 
Aspinwall  are  said  to  be  effectually  killing  the 
trade  between  the  two  places,  which  was  ra]>- 
idly  assuming  large  and  promising  propor¬ 
tions . . . . . 

Examinations  under  the  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form  regulations  have  commenced  in  Rhode 

Island  and  Michigan . The  official 

journal  of  Mexico  states  that  the  Government 
has  granted  a  concassiou  to  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  for  the  construction  of  two  imj>ortant 
lines  of  telegraph  and  railway,  running 
through  the  richest  section  of  the  republic, 

with  a  cash  subsidy  of  $7,000,000 . 

Lord  Churchill,  in  a  communication  to  Glad¬ 
stone,  offers  proof  that  the  Khedive  was  the 
real  author  of  the  massacre  at  Alexandria.. . . 

A  fierce  war  is  being  stalled  against  the 
“trade  dollar,”  most  business  houses  here  and 
in  the  neighboring  towns  refusing  to  take  it 
after  July  1.  Employes  even  have  in  many 
cases  given  notice  that  they  wont  take  trade 

dollars  for  pay. . . . . . 

During  the  past  week,  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
between  Cairo  and  Alton  and  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City 
and  8t.  Joseph,  Mo.,  have  suffered  from  the 
“ J une  rise”  of  the  rivers  named.  The  levee 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  gave  way  under  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  water  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  Sou  them  Illinois  were  flooded 
and  the  growing  crops  destroyed.  On  the 
Missouri  shore  like  damage  was  inflicted. 
Live  stock,  fences,  dwellings,  barns,  etc.,  etc., 
were  swept  away,  and  the  labor  of  a  whole 


season  in  several  counties  rendered  of  no  avail. 
Railway  trains  were  for  a  time  prevented 
from  making  good  their  entry  into  or  exit 
from  St.  Louis,  although  Kansas  City  was  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  sufferer  in  this  respect.  Ark. 
ansas  too  1ms  been  a  heavy  loser.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  impediments  to  transportation 
have  been  in  good  part  removed,  as  the  water 
has  been  slow  ly  subsiding  for  two  days  past. 
The  damage  to  the  agriculturists  who  were 
submerged  on  the  Illinois  aud  Missouri  low 
lands  will  run  well  into  the  millions,  although 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  even  an  approximate  total  of  the  loss. 
Western  Michigan  aud  western  aud  southern 
Fenusylvaniania  have  also  suffered  from 
freshets  and  exceptionally  high  waters  in  the 
livers,  aud  considerable  loss  1ms  been  sustained 
in  this  way  in  those  regions.  New  Orleans 
looks  upon  the  upper  Mississippi  “June  rise” 
without  a  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  the  high 
waters  will  do  any  damage  in  the  lower  river 
valley,  and  expects  that  the  high  water  above 
will  undoubtedly  insure  uninterrupted  barge 

traffic  between  it  and  St..  Louis . The 

number  of  immigrants  who  have  arrived  in 
theDomiuion  during  the  present  month  is  over 
eighteen  thousand . The  President  ap¬ 

pointed  Mr.  Frank  D.  Conger  to  be  Postmaster 

at  Washington . ..A  general  outbreak 

of  the  small-pox  among  the  Arizona  Indians 

is  indicated . 

- »  - 
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Saturday,  June  30,  1883. 

Western  journals  speak  of  the  lowlands  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  as  likely 
to  be  converted  into  a  semblance  of  Holland, 
with  great  dikes  protecting  the  farms  from 

floods . The  13th  annual  commencement 

exercises  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  took  place  at.  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  June 
20,  Gov.  Butler  and  staff  being  present.  On  the 
evening  of  June  19  the  alumni  listened  to  an 
address  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Loring.  At  the  graduation  exercises  in  Drill 
Hall,  Governor  Butler  presented  the  diplomas 
to  the  graduating  class.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said:  “Had  I  a  son  of  my  own  to 
educate  I  should  send  him  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  for  this  institution 
is  destined  to  lie  honored  with  a  glorious  fu¬ 
ture.”  The  exercises  were  very  largely  at¬ 
tended.  The  prospects  of  the  college  never 
were  brighter,  aud  indications  point  to  a  large 
class  entering  the  coming  year. .....  Barbed 

wire  manufacturers  of  the  c  ountry  were  in 
session  at  Chicago  early  in  the  past  week  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  new  as¬ 
sociation  and  refusing  to  pay  further  royalty 

to  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Company . 

The  Texas  Wool-Growers’  Association  met  in 
San  Antonio  June  6.  The  Hon.  H.  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  elected  President;  O.  S,  Nowell,  of 
Kinney  County,  Vice-President;  D.  E.  Bently, 
Tom  Green  County,  Secretary:  and  John 
Wieldaud,  San  Antonio,  Treasurer.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  unanimously  passed:  “That  we  re¬ 
cognize  the  tariff  law  taking  effect  July  1, 
1883,  to  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
the  wool  growers  of  the  county  and  duugerous 
to  their  interests.” . A  destructive  in¬ 

sect  among  the  Illinois  strawberries  has 
caused  a  genuine  panic.  It  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising.  The  damage  has  been  so  great  that 
the  strawberry  exhibition  in  Southern  Illinois 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  bug,  according  to 
Professor  Forbes,  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  but  never  before  fed  upon  strawberries. .. 
Last  week's  net  supply  of  hogs  at  Chicago  was 
13,585  more  than  in  the  corresponding  time  last 
year — quality  much  better  than  a  year  ago. 
The  amount  of  product  made  was  about  2,- 
500,000  pounds  greater  than  for  corresponding 
week  last  year.  The  shipment  of  produet  for 
the  week  (gross  receipts  for  meats  aud  lard), 
less  the  receipts,  were  2,794,000  in  excess  of 
corresponding  week  last  year,  which  amount 
was  nearly  balanced  by  the  increase  in  manu¬ 
facture . The  N.  Y.  P.  Weekly  says: 

“The  reserves  of  wheat  on  July  1,  1882,  were 
small,  but  probably  with  visible  supply  of  10,- 
000, 000  bushels  was  with  the  invisible  supply, 
including  flour,  fully  thirty-five  to  forty  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  The  reserves,  including  visible 
and  invisible  supply  on  June  30.  1883,  will  be 

about  87,500,000  to  92,600,000  bushels . 

Many  Berlin  (Conn. )  farmers  are  having  to  re¬ 
set  their  tobacco  plants.  E.  Brown  dipped  his 
in  a  decoction  of  hellebore  aud  lost.  7,000  to 

8, (XX) . On  tho  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 

Wednesday,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
George  Stewart  &  Co.,  commission  dealers  in 
provisions,  had  been  forced  to  suspend  by 
leases  in  McGeoch’s  lard  deal.  Their  liabili¬ 
ties  are  said  by  a  friend  to  be  $150, (MX).  This 
failure  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Dailey  &  Co.,  who  are  short  to  the  amount 
of  about  $50,000.  11  D.  Armour  volunteers 
aid  to  any  respectable  firm  temporarily  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  flurry . . 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  sold  all  its 
pine  lands,  comprising  about  750,000  acres  iu 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  to  a  Land  and  Lum¬ 


ber  Company . Lands  50  miles  east  of 

Bismarck,  the  newly  selected  capital  of  Dako¬ 
ta,  are  now  selling  for  $5  per  acre,  an  increase 

of  $2  in  less  than  a  year . Near  Cynthia, 

Iud.,  Saturday,  Bub  Hnngerford,  a  farmer, 
while  blowing  up  stumps  with  dynamite,  was 
mortally  injured  by  the  premature  explosion 

of  a  cartridge . Dalrymple,  the  wheat 

king  of  Dakota  says  the  wheat  acreage  in  Da¬ 
kota  is  fully  one-half  larger  than  last  year, 
and  the  plants  are  so  vigorous  that  an  increase 
in  the  average  yield  per  acre  would  not  be  at 
all  surprising.  He  has  made  a  tour  through 
a  large  portion  of  Dakota.  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  the  indications  point  gener¬ 
ally  to  a  very  good  crop  of  spring  wheat . 

The  Michigan  State  reports  show  that  there 
were  5,079,488  sheep  sheared  in  1882  in  that 
State,  yielding  11,805,579  pounds  of  wool,  and 
that  tho  number  of  sheep  in  the  same  town¬ 
ships  in  1883  was  five  per  cent,  greater.  On  this 
basis  there  will  lie  2,353,343  sheep  sheared 
this  year,  with  a  total  clip  of  12,043,000  pounds. 
But  at  present  prices  it  will  not  bring  as  much 

as  did  the  crop  of  1882 . Landlordism  in 

Italy  survived  the  Bourbons  and  escaped  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Garibaldians. 
An  agitation  for  land  reform  has  recently 
sprung  up  in  Italy,  however,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  suppress  it,  without  success. 
The  impoverished  tenants  refuse  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  One  of  the  pojmlar  prints,  t  he  Popolo 
Italinno,  in  a  recent,  issue,  says:  “  The  carbin¬ 
eers,  the  police,  the  soldiers,  may  suppress  ag¬ 
itation,  prevent  its  coming  to  a  head,  but, 
alas!  suppression  in  this  case  will  do  no  good. 
Reforms  quick  aud  speedy  are  needed.”  The 
suppression  measures  will  but  drive  discon¬ 
tent  below  the  surface . For  the  first  time 

in  seven  years  the  National  Millers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  contesting  a  patent  suit,  and  the 
members  are  correspondingly  happy.  All  tho 
“  roller”  suits  have  been  settled,  aud  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  nothing  before  it.  but  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  means  which  can  increase  the  yield 
of  flour,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price  of  the 

loaf  to  the  consumer . It  is  reported  that 

the  East  Indian  Railway  Company,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  advice  received  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relative  to  American  cornpt  tition,  has 
lowered  the  rate  for  the  carriage  of  grain 
from  Delhi  to  Bombay,  to  84  shillings  per  ton. 

. . . It  wasn’t  for  himself  but  for  Henry 

W.  Raymond,  that  G.  W.  Chillis  purchased 
the  Germantown  Telegraph.  Raymond  is  a 
son  of  the  late  H.  J.  Raymond,  of  the  New 

York  Times.' . The  Land  Corporation  of 

Ireland  for  the  occupation  and  purchase  of 
farms  from  which  the  tenants  have  been 
evicted  met  in  London,  Monday.  The  chair¬ 
man  reported  that  the  operations  for  the  year 
had  been  beneficial  and  that  tenants  were  re¬ 
turning  and  paying  rents.  A  dividend  of  five 

percent,  was  declaret  l . ..David  L.  Payne 

(Captain)  has  applied  to  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  General  Pope  and  Secretary 
Lincoln  from  interfering  with  his  entrance  in¬ 
to  and  occupation  of  the  Oklahoma  district  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  This  application  brings 
up  for  decision  the  whole  question  of  the  status 
of  the  Oklahama  district,  and  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Kansas  will  be  in¬ 
structed  by  “Brewster,  Attorney -General,”  to 

attend  to  the  case . ....Commissioner  of 

Agriculture  Loring  on  Mouduv  last  appointed 
the  Rev.  N.  H.  EgJeston,  of  Williamstown, 
Moss.,  to  be  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  instead  of 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  Ph.  D.  Mr.  Egleston  lias 
made  a  study  of  forestry.  So  had  Dr.  Hough, 
who  lately  published  a  381-page  book  entitled 

“Elements  of  Forestry.” . Iu  the  season  of 

1881-2  more  Mum  3,000,000  trees  were  planted 
in  Great  Britain,  out  of  which  number  Scot- 
laud  claims  about  2,000,600,  England  600,000, 

Ireland  300, (XX)  and  Wales  400,000 . 

The  Denver  Tribune  of  the  23d  inst.  says  that 
unless  some  unforseen  disaster  comes  crops  iu 
Colorado  will  be  unusually  large  this  year, 
Grain  and  grasses  are  in  especially  fine  con. 
dition . Reports  received  by  the  Com¬ 

missioner  of  Agriculture  of  Tennessee  show 
that,  wheat  is  damaged  by  rust,  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  In 
some  counties  most,  of  the  wheat  is  harvested. 
The  crop  is  of  good  quality  in  Anderson, 
Blount,  Cauiptiell,  Carter,  Cooke,  Granger, 
Greene.  Hamblin,  Hawkins,  Johnson,  London. 
McMinn,  and  Morgan  Counties,  but  is  very 
poor  in  the  other  counties.  Late  rains  have 
greatly  helped  corn.  Apples  aud  peaches  have 
suffered  from  late  frost,  and  the  crop  will  be 
short.  Clover,  hay,  aud  oats  are  in  poor 

conditions. . . . . 

Tho  Land  Department  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
in  May  sold  52,058  acres,  mostly  to  cattle  men ; 
no  previous  year  since  the  department  was 
organized  show's  such  large  sales  in  a  single 
month.  The  total  sales  for  the  five  mouths 
of  1883  amount  already  to  119,710  acres  more 
than  was  disposed  of  during  all  of  last  year. 

. .  ..One  of  the  most,  importan  t  lund  suits  ever 
entered  in  a  Texas  court  has  beeu  filed  by 
George  W.  Russ,  formerly  Adjutant-General 
of  Indiana,  against  Count  Teifener,  of  Italy, 
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President  of  the  New  York,  Texas  &  Mexican 
Railway,  and  brother-in-law  of  “  Bonanza” 
Maekay.  The  plaintiff  claims  that  he  sold  de¬ 
fendant  1,250,00(1  acres  of  grazing  lands  in  El 
Paso  County  at  80  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid 
for  Nov.  15  1882,  and  that  Teifener  failed  to 
meet  the  obligation.  Service  has  been  had 
on  the  defendant  in  New  York,  the  papers  re¬ 
turnable  at  the  October  term  of  the  Travis 
•ouuty  District  Court.  The  purchase  was  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  gigantic  stock- 
I'nncli,  in  which  several  European  capitalists 
were  concerned,  with  the  intention  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  line  of  steamers  and  supplying  the 

European  markets  with  Texas  meats . 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  June  crop  report 
published  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  it  is  shown  that  the  estimated  in¬ 
crease  in  the  corn  acreage  over  that  of  1882 
is  :i  per  cent.,  making  the  coni  area  this  year 
over  7,500,000  acres.  The  condition  indicates 
a  yield  three-fourths  as  large  as  the  average, 
or  108,750,000  bushels  less  than  the  crop  of 
1882.  The  condition  of  broom  corn  und  su¬ 
gar  cane  is  discouraging.  Winter  wheat 
prospects  are  not  as  good  as  in  May,  and  the 
present  estimate  is  10,000,000  bushels.  Oats 
are  nearly  up  to  the  average  condition,  and 
the  prospective  yield  is  100,000  bushels.  Rye, 
flax,  and  barley  have  fallen  off  10  per  cent, 
in  acreage.  There  will  be  100,000  acres  of 
Irish  potatoes . . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  June  30,  1883. 

King  Makoka,  the  head  of  one  of  the  west 
African  coast  tribes,  has  been  dethroned  by 
his  own  people.  The  natives  are  believed  to 
have  been  influenced  in  the  mutter  by  Stanley, 

the  explorer . The  lower  house  of  the 

.Prussian  diet  passed  the  government's  church 

bill  by  a  vote  of  224  to  107 . There  were 

fifty -two  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  Havana 
during  the  week.  At  Vera  Cruz  the  fever  is 
making  frightful  ravages  among  the  Europ¬ 
eans  and  Americans.  There  have  been  one 
thousand  deaths  within  two  months.  The 

heat  lias  become  almost  unbearable . The 

number  of  deaths  from  the  fearful  Sunder¬ 
land  disaster  has  reached  202,  Other  childish 
victims  still  in  danger. ..... .At  Dervio,  Lake 

Como,  Italy  while  00  people,  mostly  women 
and  children,  were  attending  a  Puppet  Show 
the  place  took  lire,  many  jumped  from  the 
windows  and  were  wounded  more  or  less  se¬ 
verely,  and  after  the  fire  was  extinguished  47 
charred  corpses  were  found  among  the  ruins. 
. The  reports  of  a  quarrel  between  Al¬ 
fonso  of  Spain  and  his  wife  are  rigorously 
contradicted.  She  has  only  gone  to  see  her 
mother  and  will  be  back  in  a  couple  of  months 

. At  the  Cabinet  Council  in  Paris  it 

was  positively  stated  that  the  (Jueen  of  Mada- 
gascar  has  l»eeii  dead  six  months,  and  that 
the  military'  jHirty  hud  concealed  the  fact. .... 
The  streams  in  Silcsiu  have  reached  the  high- 
w'uter  mark  of  18211.  Water-spouts  are  re¬ 
ported.  There  arc  disastrous  floods  also  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  Danube  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  overflow  its  banks;. . Louise 

Michel,  the  communist,  was  convicted  at  Paris, 
Saturday  aud  sentenced  to  six  years’  impris¬ 
onment  and  111  years’  police  supervision, . 

The  University  of  Cambridge  since  1881  has 
admitted  the  women  students  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  colleges  to  the  same  examinations 
as  men,  and  next  year  will  place  their  names 
in  the  university  calender  with  those  of  men, 
removing  the  last  istinction  against,  their  sex. 

. Lynch,  alias  Norman,  the  iuformer, 

w  ho  tes tilled  against  Dr.  Gullagher  und  the. 
other  dynamite  conspirators,  in  Loudon,  w*as 
released  from  custody  on  Monday  because  of 
his  services  to  t  he  government  as  an  informer. 
. Peter  Carey  and  family  have  left  Ire¬ 
land.  James  Carey' is  also  going  to  leave  or 
has  already  left,  it  will  be  u  trifle  unsafe  for 
either  of  these  informers  anywhere  unless  they' 

contrive  to  conceal  their  identity . Before 

the  fisheries  conference  at  London  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  eomiuended  to  the  European 
powers  the  exumple  of  the  United  States  in 
expending  reasonable  amounts  each  year  in 

the  breeding  of  food  fisb . A  dispatch  says 

the  Haytian  Government  made  an  attack  on 
Miragoane  from  the  sea,  and  were  repulsed 
w  ith  the  loss  of  two  vessels  aud  many  men. 
The  rebels  have  captured  Jacmot,  aud  huvo 

possession  of  nearly  all  the  western  coast . 

There  is  u  panic  over  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  Egypt.  Yesterday  107  deaths  occurred  at 
Dumietta.  At  Mansuruh,  Tun  tali  and  Port 
Said  it  is  also  carrying  off  many.  Efforts  urc 
being  made  to  protect  Alexandria  from  the 
dreaded  plague.  Vessels  from  Egypt  are 
quarantined  by  Turkey',  Italy  aud  France. 
There  is  a  stampede  of  foreigners  worse  than 
at  the  time  of  Arnbi’s  revolt.  In  May  the  dis¬ 
ease  appeared  in  Bombay,  India,  aud  since 
then  it  bus  lieen  traveling  westward.  The 
English  delegate  to  t  he  Sanitary  Commission 
assembled  then  at  Constantinople,  prevented 
the  taking  of  proper  precautions  against  its 
spread,  declaring  that  commercial  interests 
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were  as  important  as  health,  and  so  through 
British  greed  the  plague  is  smiting  the  Egyp- 
ians  and  threatening  Europe.  All  European 
countries,  except  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
taking  precautions  against  the  plague,  and 
England  is  urgently  pressed  to  comply  w  ith 
the  advice  of  the  Constantinople  Sanitary 
Conference.  In  Egypt  the  infested  plates  are 
strictly  quarantined,  and  no  communication  is 
permitted  with  vessels  passing  through  the 

Suez  CanaJ. . . . 

The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill  permitt¬ 
ing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  on 
its  third  reading,  by  u  vote  of  145  nays  to  140 
yeas.  Last  year  the  House  of  Lords  refused 
to  pass  the  bill  to  its  second  reading  by  a  vote 
of  128  to  132,  the  other  day  the  same  House 
passed  the  bill  to  a  second  reading  by'  a  vote 

of  165  to  158 . The  Russian  government 

has  come  to  terms  with  the  Vatican . 

President  Grivy  is  to  reply  in  pacific  terms  to 
the  letter  of  the  Pope  on  the  French  Church . . 
Burrnah  is  thinking  of  sending  an  Embassy  to 
France . . . . . . . . . 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
vant  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective  cath- 
lrtie  medicine.  Sold  by  druggist  everywhere 
at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  June  30,  page  420, — Adv. 


Have  you  Heart  Disease  in  any  form  i  if  so 
use  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator;  30  years 
have  proved  it  a  sure  remedy  for  organic  or 
sympathetic  Heart  Disease.  81  per  bottle  at 
druggists.  — Adv. 


Ayer’s  Ague  Cure  is  warranted  to  cure  all 
malarial  disorders,  w  hen  the  directions  are 
faithfully  followed. — Adv. 


For  a  family  medicine  Ayer’s  Sugar  Coated 
Pills  are  unrivaled.  They  root  out  disease,  as 
if  by  magic. — Adv. 


£l)-C  iiWluls. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — For  two  months  we  have  omitted 
“Markets  by  Telegraph”  because  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  had  sold  their  crops,  and  the  space 
might,  we  thought  be  put  to  more  interesting 
use.  Now  that  the  harvest  has  begun  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  we  once  more  start  our 
“country  markets.”  The  lust  were  given  in 
the  Rural  of  April  28  and  the  differences  in 
prices  between  then  and  now  are  given  In  each 
case.  “Regular”  wheat  is  10 lie.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  is  10j$c.  lower;  No.  2  Red 
Winter  is  Tj^c.  lower.  Cora  2%c.  lower.  Oats 
8c.  lower.  Rye  8j^c.  lower.  Barley  3c.  lower. 
Flaxseed  10c.  lower.  Butter,  creamery,  fair 
to  fancy,  lc.  to  0c.  lower;  dairies  lc.  to  7c. 
lower.  Eggs  lc,  lower.  Pork  $3, 15  lower. 
Hogs  *1.80  to  *1.60  lower. 

Wheat  unsettled  aud  active;  "regular” 
t.uu(^  July;  #1(04,  August;  #li4M  September;  Ss*,c. 
all  tne  year;  Xu.  4  Chicago  spring,  9>!-4<aio94e;  No.  3 
do..  Sic;  No.  2  red  Winter.  fiLlSe  Cues  active  at 
r>'<>5,o.  rash;  Mltaif'ijqe.  June:  i'Jyy-'. -3c.  July:  53*«<aA34fcc. 
August:  Sept.  UPgc;  4Sv-  ail  the  year.  Oats,  San 
: x»ne.  June; July:  Mic.  August; 

October  Kvt  5556c.  UIeley  Stic.  FLAXaKt.n 
#1.32.  Be tteb — Creamery,  fulr  to  fancy.  17tf2lo; 
dairies,  good  to  Choice,  rlfal&c.  Kuos  quiet  at  15t« 
Li4*c,  Koli*  trregulur;  closed  nrm  ut  Slwefi  cash; 
#16.95  June;  #l(Li>  July.  Bullaneuu  fair;  shoulders, 
..uUe;  short  rib.  M0c;  short  clear. $.030.  lloos— Market 
demoralized .  mixed.  *5.7'.»j46.UG,  heavy,  #Stgti.2&:  light, 
#5.754*ii,S.t;  skips.  CATTLE — Market  active  and 

steady  ;  prime  In  good  demand;  half  fat  and  rough 
weaker,  ports,  kVJUaUJo;  good  to  choice  shipping, 

Si-irsnAtm;  common  to  medium,  gi.stHs5.30.  tjinucr— 
arket  fairly  uotlve  und  Him.  Common  to  fair, 
gl.SO.il.UU;.  good.  $1.39;  hotce,  #4.75. 

Cincinnati.  —  Compart'd  with  prices  on 
April  28,  No.  2  Ret!  Winter  wheat  is  G  to  7 
ceutu  lower.  Corn,  3^c.  lower.  Oats,  8c. 
lower.  Rye,  1  J4c.  higher.-  Barley,  Sc.  higher. 
Pork,  5Uc.  lower.  Butter  choice  Western  re¬ 
serve,  10c.  lower.  Choice  Ceutral  Ohio,  tic. 
lower.  Hogs  about-  $1.  lower. 

Wheat,  No.  5  red  Winter,  #l.06t«l.ue  spot;  #1.9756 
July;  9i.U94bl.0b  August;  Sept..  #1.0*8.  Cues  dull  ut 
311*0.  spot;  .V&f529»c.  Juno;  5-440.  July;  August,  54V,e. 
Oats  quiet  at  '-To.  spot.  Urn  heavy  at  564tc.  Barley 
dull;  extra  No.  3  Fall  at  On.  1‘oKK:  uomiuul  ut  *19.30 
Lard  heavy  at  $9.(9.  bvUCKKATs;  shoulders.  To.; 
clear  rib.  bWc.;  bacon  quiet;  shoulders,  ;4»e,;  clear 
rlO,  95sc.|  clear,  10c.  tsuntk;  choice  Western  Re¬ 
serve.  13c ;  choice  Central  Ohio,  13c.  Uoos  tinner; 
common  and  light,  #5.25<«i9.40;  packing  uud  butchers' 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  June  23, 1333. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Holders  still  complain  of  dJs. 
couragements  attending  the  effort  to  work  off  stock, 
and  the  market  in  a  general  way  has  a  very  dull  and 
heavy  tone. 

Beans— marrow,  18*2.  prime.  #2. 30© 2. 25-  Beaus,  me¬ 
dium.  1382,  prime,  *2.20®2.2f>;  do.  pea,  #3.30&2.3j:  do. 
white  kidney  1882,  choice,  #2.Bh©j2.fs*  do.  red  kidney, 
1382  choice,  S&.VKStkliO;  do.  turtle  soup, 
do.  foreign,  mediums,  #L71K&#U5:  Peas,  green,  1883, 
prime,  $1. 1501.20. 

Bueadstcffs  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  u  week  ago.  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  1»$e, 
lower:  No.  3  red  Is  256c.  lower;  steamer  No.  2  red  Is 
354'c.  lower;  No.  1  white  la  3c.  lower.  Rye— Western 
Is  3c.  lower;  State  1c.  lower.  Com— Ungraded  mixed 
Is  2e.  lower:  No.  3  is  Vic.  lower.  Oats— No.  :i  mixed  Is 
$56o.  lower;  No.  1  quoted  8J^o  lower;  No.  8  white  Is 
2Hc.  lower;  mixed  Western  Is  2J6C.  lower;  white 
Wt  stern  Is  2e.  lower. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meal— Flour— Market  dull;  Quo¬ 
tations:  No.  2.  #2. lOfitU.ft},  latter  extreme:  superfine, 

tS.-hYit-4.fli.  latter  extreme;  common  to  rulr  extra 
tato,  *3,i4><t  1.25  ;  good  to  fancy  do.,  #I,;lw1.00:  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra  Western,  $8,S0r*-».50:  good  to 
choice,  #I.Stot#7.3C:  common  to  good  extrn  round 
hoop  Ohio,  *N.9a&4.65;  good  to  choice,  do.,  #1.7>k4,6.50; 
common  extra  Minn.,  #8.1»b<«, 1.69;  clear,  $5.iJtK«  #6.1X1; 
rye  mixture,  $-1. V><a:5..r>0:  straight,  glLUOtaAtS:  [intent, 
$6®7.39;  st.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  *3. UNo  i. 75- 
good  to  very  choice,  #l.-)Yv»8.7J:  patent  Winter  wheat 
extra.  iS.ISwfi.ll;  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies, 
#5.2o6ii.s0 :  South  America,  #j.8.V-6i',.-»  -.-market  closed 
dull  nml  heavy.  Southern  Hour  dull,  declining,  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra.  ILVvq&jii-  good  to  choice,  #5. 15 
<6:6.75.  Rye  Hour— dull?  superfine,  $X30d3.30.  Fred— 
Rather  more  steady;  10  Ik  uud  JC  ft.  TSc;  90  lb.  100 
lb  Wlt-fa,  #1:  sharps,  #I.UH-1. 1';  rye  feed,  93o.  Corn 
meal  Quiet;  yellow  Western,  #3&ji3.4,i;  new  process, 
#3.50;  Brandywine,  #3.40<&3.50. 

Prices  of  Provision*— Pork— Mites  spot,  quoted  at 
$17.73<4i18.00  fur  ordinary  brand;  Western  prime  mess, 
#17.3Y«JH:  city  do.,  #lt«r  19.25;  family  mess,  #10.73® 
20.25;  extra  prime,  $15.7.V».  16.29:  dear  back. #•>>.»«:• 
30.75.  Beef— Extra  mess,  #136},  13.50  packet,  #13.50® 
l«.5Uralate.  #13© I*. 25,  city  extra  India  mess,  In  tes.. 
#20® 21.  Beef  hams  continue  senree.  and  are  held 
with  decided  strength,  quoted  $27.50.  Cut  meats— 
Pickled  bellies,  14  1b  average,  quoted  do.  12 

lb  average  quoted  9*4iit956e:  pickled  shoulders,  8J4's> 
856C;  plckleil  bamu,  !24h«  tJtqc..  Smoked  Shoulders, 
smoked  boms.  i346<6-llc.  Middles—  Lon#  clear 
quoted  here,  'Jo;  ar  West,  Iodr  <tnd  short  clear, 
half  and  half  -  (hfi&Hlic.  Dressed  Hogs— city,  heavy 
to  light,  pigs,  9c.  Lard— Prime  steam 

spot,  9.70c  (generally  quoted  9.Wk2:9.r»ic;  July.  y.Mu 
9.48c,  closing  9.4<hs,5  30c  i  August.  9..V<5i!i.t5c; 
September,  $9,7V*;  October,  8- 60  (s- 9.73c:  December, 
9.55c;  seller  year.  9.35@9.41g;  city  steam,  9.40c;  retlned 
Continent,  10c;  South  American  10. is.-. 


PRICES  OF  Grain— Wheat. -Ungraded  Duluth  Spring 
at  #1.11;  Ungraded  Winter  red,  H5e<«bl.lt>:  mainly 
#1.1SJ«®L,«56:  No.  3  red,  *1.t(KU.U>5£:  Hteamcr  No,  2 
red  #l.i:ip,o  l.lMq;  .No.  2  red,  #1,' 

$1. List  1.14  free  on  board  from  store;  #1  Ji‘*m  LLiaBout: 
#1.15&®I.171«  for  rail  eertllleuD-;  mainly  ut  #1.17;  Red 
Canada  #l.l'J^fjtl.  16;  ungraded  white,  L1B&1.15;  No,  1 
while  |D9;  No.  2  red  seller  July.  #I.I2VJ1.13#s:  Aug¬ 
ust,  #l.lf>U(ai.i6«;  September.  »L 1 7?i,<5ri.l8iii  October 
#1.15k«*«  1.21V.  November  #t.2iw-u.'22&s-  R*k  West¬ 
ern  at  t-7c;  Slate.  73c;  quoted  CStkCfe  for  Weu tarn;  71® 
73c  for  State.  iLiU-tv  dull  and  nominal.  Barley 
Malt  dull;  two-rowed  state,  mYgiAv:  six-rowed.  Hjc 
®  #1.111:  Canada,  9Qct4#l.K6.  CORN  —  ungraded  mixed, 
at  4 so, tide ;  No.  i.  5rtc:  steamer  mixed,  r-Ttsat-'C's-e.;  No, 
2,  61li<gt3c:  adi-at  mainly  ut  No.  •<  white  67J*c; 

No.2  mixed  sellar  June.  Me;  July,  M>v'hiM|8.c:  Aug, Clf-i 
@63e; September.  tassfaiBe;  October,  oats 

No.  3  mixed  at  sqxc;  No,  2.  S8X>»:hHi;  No.  1  quoted  ;®V;c 
No.  >%  1 1 1 1 <  -  4- :  No.  2.  I8t$c;  No.  I  quoted  sBc;  No, 

2  Chicago,  -10c.  afloat:  mixed  Western  39j6ffi4'?We; 
white  do.  I2<i*47e;  white  State  li^;  No.  2  mixed  seller 
July,  August,  :j7(«379t|C;  September,  :1c1  Cit 

361tjc;  October,  SfcfcSM-fic. 


vtsiblk  supply  or  oii.vrx  in  the  united  states  and 


CANADA. 

June  23, 1883. 

Wheat,  bush . 20^149,434 

Corn,  bush .  14,231  Jf77 

Oats,  bush .  4,345,192 

Barley,  bush .  iilJOl 

Rye.  bush . 1,878,412 


June  24,  18R2 
10,555,148 
8,135,318 
1,926,49C 
103,457 
807,902 


Butter.— State  dairy  packed  came  in  mostly  from 
local  points  and  lias  an  Irregular  sale.  Western 
stock  Is  In  about  old  form.  The  best  authorities  In  the 
trade  look  upon  the  present  position  as  very  precu. 
rlous. 

Creamery,  fancy  pails.  24c:  do.  extra,  23c;  do. 
choice,  22c:  do.  prune,  2tc;  do.  fair  to  good,  HA* 
die:  do.  ordinary,  I7i»18c:  State  half-tlrklll  tubs 
and  palls,  best,  23c;  do.  do.  line,  20ta31c:  do.  good, 
17is.l-V;  do.  fair.  15-.1. 18:  State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  2lc; 
do.  good  to  prime,  lTigAY-;  do.  fair  to  good,  15<a> 
16c;  Wr>tern  imitation  creamery,  choice,  Px-slSc; 
Western  do,  good  to  prime,  IK-tlSe ;  do.  ordinary 
to  fair,  18c;  Western  dairy,  best,  17c.;  do.  good, 
14(^160.;  do.  ordinary.  I2<g  13e  Western  factory,  best 
current  make.  14««15c;  do.  fair  to  good  IPs.  13c;  do. 
ordinary,  Skaldc. 

Cotton.— A  doll  listless  state  of  trade  prevailing, 
tho;advantage  remaining  with  the  buying  element. 
Southern  crop  accounts  cheerful.  Spot  buslnes's, 
moderately  active. 


CUUKKNT  r RICKS 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  ClassBl- 
catlon. 

Uplands 


and 
Florida. 

Ordinary . . .  7  7-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  Tvg 

Good  Ordinary. . .  S  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary . 

Low  Middling . 91* 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  3-16 

Middling .  H)9fi 

Good  Middling . . .  U»a 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11 

Middling  Fair .  ilia 

Fair .  12*4 

STAINED. 


New 
Orleans 
and  Gulf. 

7  U-16 
836 

8  15-16 
946 
i0« 

10  7-16 
1046 

11 

HM 

1196 

1216 


Texas. 
7  U-16 
s^-ie 

nil 

10  7-16 
1046 

11 

11* 

11* 

12* 


Good  Ordinary . 6X»  1  Low  Middling . .....846 

Strict  Good  Oni. . ,  7  ll-l<  I  .Middling  . 9V» 

Dried  FJlitts.— Pxtrcmely  dull  markei  all  around. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  7t.«Ke, ;  do. 
line  to  choice,  s^.oje.:  do.  fant-y,  93fiiAl9c.;  West 
eru,  ordinary,  7-,i .  Qc. ;  do.  iSo.  fair  to  good. 
tv-4,e.;  do.  do.,  ehidee  lota,  ;  State,  sliced, 

»®9c.,  do.  quarters,  SatsOie. ;  apples,  evaporated, 
11®  12c.:  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  lVql4c.:  do.,  fancy 
selections,  1  tVylt loc;  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  7i<#l2;  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  7i*9e.:  evapo¬ 
rated  (leaches,  peeled  ISiglllc.;  do.  unix-elod  peaches 
halves,  Ua.6t»c.  ■  do.  do.,  quarters,  V.'5*«c.:  plums, 
Southern,  lllbkll.ujc.;  do..  State,  lOqtltC.i  cnerrtes,  28 
(g2SW-.;  blackberries.  S  iSq,e.;  ruAptK'rrtes,  :5W84C.; 
huckleberries,  I3*t ldVtC. 


Kt.  Louis, — Compand  with  prices  ou  April 
38,  No.  3  Red  Full  wheat  is  4j^c.  lower.  Corn 
4>sc.  lower.  Gats  9c.  lower.  Rye  8‘^c,  lower. 

Wheat,  Very  unsettled;  No.  2  red  Full,  *1,07®  1.08 
cash;  kt,oi*4-.i l.wv.Vi;  closing  at  #1.08,  July;  #1.o7->a(* 
#1.09(6  closing  ut  1  jzVQ,  August;  gl.ONUilgl  closing, 
at #1.10(6,  SeptemU-r;  #Lll(4«Al.l24y.  closing  at *1. 124s, 
October; j.OfigU unclosing  i.inv*  ail  the  year.  Corn 
dull  at  16c  cash  and  June;  47c.  July;  LN^scijii 484(0. 
August;  eAyi-wAe,  September:  5  ciaWS-c  October; 
tJ-J-teta- Gl4c,  a(4  the  >  ear  closing  at  lUslde  quotations. 
OAts,  All-in iis-  ciLsb.  34c,  June.  51 1  e-sH  4%e-  July. 

27I6e.  August;  2b9»,(a26-»4C,  all  the  year.  Rye  dull  at 
4He,  bid.  BaRLEY— No  market.  Pork  dull;  Jobbing 
#L.  Oa  l tie-  Market  active  and  generally  Arm;  ex 
ports,  #.'i.mj<h:6,  goad  to  choice  .nipping,  #5.40^3.73; 
light  to  fair  #wt  3U:  common  #1  5ua  1  7»;  good  cows 
aud  heifers.  #4  25(it4  i3;comnuiu  to  medium  do,  #3  5U<9 
4;  good  to  choice  grass,  Texans,  #4 .2fna5;  common  to 
fulr  do,  #3.  Rial.  Sheep— Market  Arm  for  best  grades; 
fair  to  good  *3  i  Toil  50;  prime  to  choice,  gl  SUUj;  Tex- 
au»  #2,75a4;  Spring  lambs,  #1  251*2.75  per  head. 


Fresh  Fruits.  Scarcely  any  strawberries  received 
from  Jersey,  the  season  being  pretty  well  over.  Rasp¬ 
berries  In  fair  request,  but  prices  a  shade  easier. 
Huckleberries  plenty,  but  about  steady.  A  few  moun. 
tain  appeared  to  day  and  brought  Sifni  per  half  bush, 
box.  Cherries  selling  fairly.  Small  currants  dull, 
but  cbetry  sell  fairly,  other  fruits  about  as  quoted. 

Strawberries,  up-river,  fancy.  V  quart.  lk<Cl$o;  do 
do.  common. do..  9®12c;  cherries,  large,  sweet,  V  is, 
Ukal2e:  do,,  small,  swmt,  V  »,  3«8c;do.  sour,  V  lb, 
4<*«c.;  huckleberries,  mountain,  per  bu>x,  #2.SCi;  do. 
Jersey,  per  box.  *1.7Vi<2.fl);  raspberries,  up-river, 
native,  per  vjd  i'uii,  LaHo;  do,  Jersey  Highland,  hardy 
per  qt,l4ot l.'x-;  do.  Md.  Brandywine,  per  |>t,74v*c;  bluet 
caps,  MvL.  per  pint.  Ma's-.  eurruuta,  cherry , per  quart, 
8@10e:  do.  small,  per  lb,  Voo-c;  green  gooseberries, 
per  bushel,  #l.75<-»2;  watermelons,  Fla.,  V  100,  ##L«30: 
poaches,  Cla.,  per  I  .id  crate,  #l<*3;  do.  N.  C.  and 
S.  C.,  per  bush,  crate,  *:<<., 5:  tieunuts,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked.  4*  m.,  9W*94tc;  do.,  no.,  formers'  fancy,  sk-t 
84*0.;  no.,  do.,  uo.,  good  to  prime,  T 4*1*80 ;  pecans, 
¥  tt>,  lk*7. 


Egos.— The  Inquiry  proves  disappointing,  and  the 
market  Is  lower  and  weak  all  around. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  In  bids.,  per  doz.,  18®  1846c, 
Western,  choice,  1«46®17c;  do.  fair  to  good,  15J6® 
16c;  Cauudian,  171*17460. 

Hav  and  Straw.— Receipts  of  hay  are  only  mode 
rate,  but  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  which  Is  slow 
Prices  weak  and  Irregular.  Straw  quiet  and  un 
changed. 

Hay,  No.  1.  prime,  per  100  its,  80(3350;  do.  No.  2.  good 
70®75e;  do.  No.  3,  medium.  ROCrtO.’ic;  do.  clover  mixed 
56@<i0c:  do. shipping.  55<%60c;  do.  clover.  50®55c;  straw 
No.  1  rye.  55c;  do.  No.  2  rye.  40®45e:  do.  oat,  :3t)c. 

Hops.— The  market  continues  exceedingly  dull. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice.  40®  15c;  do. 
do.,  mediums,  r«®  4lic;  do.,  d".,  low  grades,  36® 37c; 
do.,  crop  of  1881,  good  to  choice,  306tS5e;  Pacific 
Coast,  fair  to  prime,  crop  of  1852. 3U®S5c. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry— Chickens  are 
In  free  supply  and  prices  easy.  Turkeys  without 
noticeable  Change.  Prime  geese  In  fulr  request. 
Ducks  slow. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  V  lb.,  24<s25e.;  do.  .South¬ 
ern  and  Western,  22® 23c;  fowl-.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  1746c: 
do,  State,  1746c:  do.  Western,  17J6C:  do.  Southern,  17® 
1746*-'.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  lie;  turttevs, 
Jersey  and  Pa..  14®  15c;  do.  Western,  i  let  15c:  ducks. 
Western,*  pair,  73<;<,#t.00;  do.  Southern,*  pair,C5(ai75c. 
geese,’. Southern.  V  pair,  #lw.U2;  do. .Western,  P 
pair,  l.W®#t.75. 

Dressed  Poultry.— The  demand  Is  good  and  stock 
Is  working  out  readily  at  about  the  same  range  of 
prices.  Turkeys  dull  and  Irregular.  Ducks  plenty 
and  dull,  with  prices  weak. 

Turkeys,  prime,  15<»l6c. :  do.  poor  to  fair,  12®  14c 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  30w32c.:  do.,  small, 
2fi<cg30c.:  do.  Stale  and  Western,  '?  it,  2l(v27oi  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  dry-picked,  prime,  I8<u.i9c.;  do..  State 
and  Western,  dry-picked,  17c;  do.  :lo,  scalded,  16 
do.,  fair  to  gooa,  14feil5c.:  duck  Philadelphia 
Spring,  28®25c;  do.,  old.  prime,  14® ttev  do.,  fair  to 
gixid,  124413c. 

Game,— Tame  squabs  ruling  dull,  with  only  a  fair 
supply.  Snipe  aud  plover  a  little  more  active. 

Wild  squabs,  f  dozen.  #L5G®2.UJ:  wild  pigeons,  shot 
stall-fed,  V  dozen,  #l.5li®2;  tame  -quabs,  light,  V 
dozen,  $3,916*3,2*;  do.,  dark,  pier  doz.,  #v_A}fe2.25.  tame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  40®64cl;  English  snipe,  Ire.-h 
killea  e  doz.,  *2.wi<42.25;  plover,  fresh  killed,  >  doz. 
*1.796!  2.90. 

Rice.— Trade  shows  no  unusual  animation,  buyers 
wanting  merely  odd  lots  to  satisfy  immediate  re 
qulrementa. 

Carolina,  choice,  646®74«C:  do.  good  to  prime,  6(«i 
646« 5  do.  common  to  lair,  544t-A546c;  Rangoon.  In  bond, 
2F6fe24%c;  do.  duty  paid,xVa.546c;  Patnu,  duty  paid, 
59s®  5c. 

Refined  SuoAR-Cut.  loaf,  V  ‘J46®946c.;  crushed* 
-><sc;  cubes,  SJkc.;  powdered,  ^c. ;  granulated, 

Bjit  s-S  13-t6c;  mould  “A,'’  S4*,c.;  confectioners'  ‘‘A,’’  “ 
7-ltic.j  coffee  A, "standard,  s  .i-lNiP^e;  cofiee  off  "A.” 
77v«.3c.:  white  extra.  “C,”  T^c.:  extra  "C,'r  Dv-^^c.; 
•  C,”  yellow  "C,”  -i*T45e.;  yellow,  t^sfcvrinO. 

Tobacco,— Kentucky  more  active;  lugs.  3<*7ei  leaf 
•46<»i'-ke:  seed  leaf  lias  continued  active.  >ss2 
Penn.,  private  terms;  lstci  New  Eugland  H4s(sl3c;  ISNl 
do.  do.  14aAuc;  INSf  44  iscomsln,  UK*Ue;  1882  state,  ,-rl- 
vate  terms;  Sumatra,  $1,114*1,50;  Havana,  ->ic<*$:.13. 

Vegetables.— Norfolk  potatoes  in  better  demand 
to-day  and  a  trifle  tlrmer.  Savannah  and  Charleston 
about  done,  aud  those  here  are  poor  und  only  salable 
at  low  prices;  Tomatoes  plenty  and  Irregular.  Long 
Island  peas  and  beans  selling  fairly.  Other  vege 
tables  about  as  quoted. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100,  $1.506.2. Oil;  potat*x-s.  old.  B 
bbL,  5Uqe#il.5U;  do.  sc.utbern,  new,  *1.25492.25;  do.  L 
L,  'e  bbi.  #2.iaI;i.Io.  Marv  la  ltd,  uu„  #i  i 
asparagus,  Jersey,  dozen,  #1.9064 L25;  do.,  Oyster 
Bay,  ¥  dozen,  $L25(gl.50;  cucumbers.  Charleston, 
per  crate,  25«su 

Norfolk,  yellow,  per  crate.  #10u:  green  peas.  L.  L.  S' 
bag.  #l.UUs>l.%;  string  beans,  L  t.,  >  bag,  $1ji -  -.1.25: 
do.  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl.  crate,  25.* -'»v;  tomatoes. 
Savannah  anu  Charleston,  per  bushel  crate,  1.25; 
do.  Flu.,  p  bushel  crate.  50tel.25;  do.  Norlolk,  pt-r 
bushei  crate,  #1.75;  onions,  Bermuda,  P  crate, 
#1 .0091635. 

4Vool.— Trade  Is  still  very  small,  uud  prices  in  most 
Instances  are  nominal.  The  arrivals  from  Texas. 
California  and  the  Fleece  dlstrlctu  continue  large, 
and  a  very  unsatisfactory  feeling  pervades  the  mar 
k'-'t  In  the  absence  of  Interest  iron*  mauuiaeturers. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  fleeces,  As* -Lie, 
fork  and  AN;  No.  1,  12iarl3c;  combing,  37«t4u-;  state 
and  Western  X  and  XX, .  6h3Nc;  No.  1.  *U-i 42c;  comb 
lug,  $4ie_Aijc ;  do.  unwashed.  26e»33c;  Georgia  tuid  Lake 
unwashed,  l^a'.Te;  California  Spring,  2n«2Re;  burry, 
16<*2uci  Fall.  17®2Uc;  low  and  l-orr' ,  CioW  V;  Iexas 
spring,  'A"g.2ik,-;  low  and  burrv,  JJiatsc;  Fall, 
super-pulled,  :B(s;40e;  extra.  SSi-idGc;  No.  1,  i:<aiSc; 
combing,  32®44c;  lambs,  35i*38c;  tub-washed,  34®44e. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  June  30, 1S4> 

Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  t3,524  head,  again*. 
12, (Ml  head  for  the  corresi>ond!ng  time  last  week 
The  market  was  rather  Over  stocked  with  common 
and  medium  steers  and  coarse  gra-»  cattle,  aud  those 
grades  ruled  dull  at  a  decline  of  46c  per  n>.  Good  to 
choice  bullocks  were  In  demand  at  steady  prices. 
Native  stlllers  from  Terre  Haute.  1,296  lt>,  at  11‘qc,  :>« 
lb;  do.  1,135  n>,  at  UHe.  less  #10;  do.  1.291  ft,  ut  lie;  do, 
1,190  ft,  at  10?ac  and  $1  per  head;  Missouri  steers,  1,161 
ft,  at  Ue;  bulls,  1,370  ft,  at  $1.99:  Illinois  steers,  1,349 
ft,  at  #6.70;  do.  1,357  ft,  at  UJ»c,  56  ft  and  50c  per  head; 
do.  1,23-1  ft  at  11440;  do.  1,161  ft,  at  1064c;  stable- fed 
steers,  1,11$  ft,  at  1194c,  06  ft:  do.  1,170  ft  at  11*40,  less 
$19;  Ohio  stlllers,  1,197  ft,  at  lie,  56  ft;  do.  1,099  lb,  at 
lOlqe  and  $1  per  head;  Kentucky  steers,  t.495  ft,  at 
44.44c,  36  lb  nnd  59c  per  head;  do.  1,212  1b,  at  Ue;  still 
bulls,  1,231  ft,  at  546c;  Kentucky  sutlers,  1,289  ft,  at 
like,  56  ft;  do.  1,212  ft,  at  I0*»o;  do.  t.l«*J  ft  at  tOJ6c; 
Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  stable-fed  steers,  1,892  ft  ut 
#6.95;  do.  1,632  ft  at  #6.95;  do.  1.50$  ft,  at  12e,  57  ft;  do- 
1.807  ft,  at  1144c,  56  lb;  mixed  Western  steers,  1,248  lb 
at  114*0,  Ml  1b;  do.  1,323  ft,  at  U)#o:  UHW  ft,  at  11*40;  In. 
dianu  steer*,  1,181  ft,  at  1094c. 

Calves— The  market  opened  dull  and  lower  at  a  de 
ellue  of  Vgc.  per  ft.  Buttermilk  Calves  sold  at  $L54i 
(4.5.U>?v  Not  many  prime  veals  on  the  market  and 
they  are  not  quotable-  at  above  sc.  for  states.  A  few 
choice  Jerseys  exceeded  tills  figure  City  dressed 
ve-uls  sold  at  lfla  rtnjC.,  and  country  dressed  at  .Aw Ho. 
for  common  U-  prime .  Dressed  buttcrmllx  ealvcs 
sold  at  7 14 sc.  Mixed  calves,  L8  ft  at  t-*4C  do.  125  ft  at 
5J40.;  buttermilk  calves,  157  1b  at  #5 .06*4 '•  do.  !9i  ft  at  3 
t!.;do,  139  ft  ut  litc. 

SiiEKi-  and  i.amics.  -r»tot  arrivals  for  six  days  •  120 
he«<l  ugaiU-st  :Sf,ts-.- bead  for  the  corresponding  Ulus 
last  week.  Sheep  ruled  dull  at  ubout  steady  prices 
for  good  to  prime  stes-x,  but  the  common  grades  were 
unusually  hard  to  sell.  As  high  aa  si^wVqc  was  ob 
taltie-d  for  tine  Jersey  and  Maryland  Limbs,  aud  a  few 
choice  reached  9e.  Most  of  the  Jersey  Iambs  In 
Washington  market  sold  at  I’-Ba-e.;  Southern  ranged 
from  7  to  SHe.  for  OOUimou  cholee;  state-  lamb 
brought  ibeC.;  eommon  to  prime  sheep  sold  at  IRsai  'i 
e-.,  export*  ut  64y|L  ;  Ki  ntueky  Units.  67  »  at  il<-. 

(common-,  51  ft  at  . ;  suite  lambs.  57  ft  at  7-\c .  ; 
Western  sheep,  118  ft  at  6*40.;  do.  as  ft  at  34*e-.;  state-, 
191  ft  nt  596c.;  Michigan  sheets  87  ft  at  59#c.;do.  sii  a. 
at  546c . ;  state  ewes,  94  ft  at  44*e.;  Ohio  sheep.  110  ft-  at 
644,e.;  do.  led  ft  at  0640.; do.  lot  ft  at  6e-. ;  do.  99  ft  at  M>, 
e\;  Ohio  lambs,  hi  ft  at  7c.;  Jersey  Lambs,  69  ft  at  s-4p- . 
Virginia,  do.  5s  ft  at  ^«u.;do.  58  ft  at  sc. 

Houa.— Uceelpta  were  20  cars  ot  2..-..'-  head— 14  curs 
at  tuthst  und  8  ears  at  Jersey  City.  Total  for  six  days 
15,578  Dead,  against  32,261  head  for  the  eorresponding 
time  last  week.  Western  advices  unfavorable-;  aud 
with  a  decline  In  City  dressed  of  lit-  yesterday.  Live 
Hogs  tumbled  to-dev  fully  He  on  the  market.  Prime 
are  quoted  at  644c  for  the  outside*. 
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tax  t\)t  Boting. 


CHICKENS. 


“I  didn’t!”  says  Chip.  “You  did  !”  says  Peep. 
“How  do  you  know?— you  were  fast  asleep.” 

"I  was  under  Mammy ’s  wing, 

Stretching  my  legs  like  everything, 

When  all  of  a  sudden  I  turned  around, 

For  close  beside  n>e  I  heard  a  sound— 

A  little  tip  and  a  little  tap,” 

"Fiddle-de-dee  !  You  had  a  nap, 

And,  when  yon  were  only  half  awake. 

Heard  an  Icicle  somewhere  break.” 

“What's  an  Icicle T'  "I  don’t  know; 

Rooster  tells  about  Ice  and  snow: 

Something  that  isn’t  as  good  ns  meal 

That  drops  down  on  you  and  makes  you  squeal !” 

"Well !  swallow  Rooster’s  tales,  I  beg! 

And  think  you  didn't  come  out  of  an  egg? 

I  tell  you  1  heard  the  old  shell  break, 

And  the  first  small  noise  you  ever  could  make; 
And  Mammy  eroottled  and  putl’cd  her  breast, 

And  pushed  us  further  out  of  her  nest, 

Just  to  make  room  enough  for  you; 

And  there's  your  shell— I  say  'Ms  true!” 

Chip  looked  over  his  shoulder  then. 

And  there  it  lay  by  the  old  gray  hen— 

Half  an  egg-shell,  chipped  and  brown, 

And  he  was  a  hall  of  yellow  down, 

Clean  and  chipper,  and  smart  and  spry, 

With  the  prettiest  bill  aud  the  blackest  eye. 
“H'm!”  said  be  with  a  Rule  perk: 

“That  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work! 

Pec j>,  you  silly!  don't  you  See 
That  she  Isn’t  nearly  so  big  as  me? 

Whatever  you  say.  miss,  I  declare 
I  never,  never  could  get  In  there!” 

"Yon  did!"  says  Peep.  “I  didn’t!”  says  Chip; 

And  Peep  began  to  dance  aud  peek. 

And  Chip  stuck  out  his  wings  and  neck. 

They  pranced  and  struck,  and  capered  about. 
Their  toes  turned  In  and  their  wings  spread  out 
As  angry  as  two  small  chicks  could  be. 

Until  mother  Brahma  turned  to  see. 

She  cackled  and  clucked,  aud  called  in  vain — 

At  It  they  went  with  might  aud  main— 

Till  at  last  the  old  hen  used  her  beak, 

And  Peep  and  Chip,  with  many  a  squeak, 

Staggered  ott'  on  either  side 

With  a  very  funny  skip  ami  stride. 

"  What  dreadful  nonsense!  ”  said  mother  Hen, 
When  she  heard  the  story  told  again  ; 

“You’re  as  had  as  the  humans  that  don’t  have 
wings, 

Nor  feathers,  nor  combs,  the  wretched  things ! 
That’s  the  way  they  fight  and  talk 
For  whal  isn't  worth  a  mullcu-stulk. 

What  does  It  matter,  I’d  like  to  know. 

Where  you  came  from  or  wuere  you  go  ? 

Keep  your  temper  aud  earn  your  food : 

I  can't  catch  worms  for  u  fighting  brood. 

I  won’t  have  quarrels— I  will  have  peace: 

1  hatched  out  chickens,  so  don't  he  geese !  ” 

Chip  scratched  h|s  ear  with  his  yellow  claw 
The  meekest  chicken  that,  you  ever  saw : 

Aud  Peep  in  her  feathers  curled  one  log, 

And  said  to  herself :  “  But  he  was  an  egg  !  ” 

-Rose  Terhy  Cooke. 
- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— Though 
J  have  written  but  out*  letter  to  our  dear  old 
Club,  1  don’t  believe  that  any  of  the  farmers 
read  the  Rural  with  any  more  pleasure  than 
1  do,  and  I  am  very  foud  of  trying  all  of  the 
new  plans  which  tire  suggested  by  the  Cousins. 
1  planted  some  potato  seeds,  but  not  one  of 
them  came  Up.  The  grape  seeds  came  up  and 
have  the  third  leaf  on  them;  they  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  garden  when  the  other  seeds  were 
planted.  My  flower  seeds  all  came  up  and 
look  line.  We  have  moved  to  Kansas  and  I 
wish  the  Cousins  could  come  and  take  a  walk 
with  me  and  see  the  wild  flowers;  some  of 
them  lire  prettier  than  our  cultivated  flowers. 
The  bouquet  1  gathered  this  morning  is  nearly 
all  white;  some  of  the  flowers  are  beautifully 
tinted  with,  pink  or  cream  color.  I  will  send 
you  a  specimen  of  clover  I  found  growing 
wild  by  a  little  creek  Can  yon  tell  me  the 
name  of  it,  Uncle  Mark?  Though  1  miss  the 
grand  old  forest  trees  of  my  old  home,  i  would 
not  exchange  these  beautiful  prairies  forthem. 
There  is  timber  along  the  creeks,  aud  the  We- 
osho  River  furnishes  good  fishing  too.  We 
children  enjoy  going  a-fishing  and  never  think 
of  going  home  until  hunger  drives  us.  I  wish 
i  could  w  rite  such  good,  readable  letters  as 
some  of  the  Cousins  can.  1  always  turn  to  our 
part  of  the  Rural  first.  Mary  Weed. 

Colfey  Co.,  Kansas. 

[Uncle  Mark  is  sorry  to  say  the  clover  sent 
was  lost.  Can  you  not  send  another  head  aud 
it  will  be  named? — Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Since  Uncle  Mark 
complimented  rae  so  highly  when  1  wrote  be¬ 
fore,  I  am  encouraged  to  write  again.  One  of 
the  Cousius  proposed  another  excellent  plan 
for  a  strawberry  lied,  theCousiu  said,  plants 
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in  the  hill  system  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  white  grub;  my  plants  have  not  been 
troubled  in  that  way  yet,  that  I  know  of. 
Uncle  Mark,  which  system  do  you  prefer  for 
a  small  garden  patch ;  the  hill  or  matted  row? 
I  suppose  the  matted  row  system  yields  better, 
but  are  the  berries  as  large  and  perfect?  My 
strawberry  plants  are  loaded  with  fine  fruit 
this  Summer.  1  plauted  quite  a  patch  of  onions 
some  time  ago,  intending  to  raise  sets.  1 
sowed  the  seed  very  thickly  in  row's,  about 
four  inches  wide  mid  one  foot  apart, 
only  covering  them  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep.  I  will  let  you  know  how 
I  succeed  with  them,  later  iu  the  season. 
As  is  our  custom  we  also  planted  a  large  patch 
of  Red  Wethersfield  and  Yellow  Danvers,  to 
raise  largo  onions  for  family  use,  and  also  to 
sell.  Last  year  we  hud  a  nice  patch  of  the 
above  named  varieties,  and  raised  about  15 
bushels  of  the  nicest,  largest  onions  1  ever  saw ; 
one  of  them  weighed  a  pound,  We  took  first, 
premium  on  them  at,  our  County  fair.  As 
they  were  too  cheap  last  Fall  to  pay  us  to  sell 
them,  we  buried  them,  intending  to  sell  them 
iu  the  Spring;  we  were  afraid  they  would  rot, 
but  when  uncovered  iu  the  Spring,  they  were 
as  nice  as  ever.  Your  nephew, 

Noble  Co,,  Ind.  Walter  Franks. 

[The  question  as  to  whether  the  strawberry 
should  be  planted  by  the  hill  or  the  matted 
row  system,  cannot  lie  answered  Without  hav¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  variety  of 
plants. — Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — We  are  having  quite 
rainy  weather,  and  I  am  almost  tired  of  seeing 
it  rain  so  much.  Although  1  like  to  see  it  rain, 
it  makes  the  flowers,  wheat  and  other  things 
look  so  green.  Wo  plauted  quite  a  lot  of  seeds 
this  year,  aud  most  of  them  came  up  w  ell.  1 
received  the  seeds  of  the  “Free  Heed  Distribu¬ 
tion”  for  which  please  accept  my  many  thanks. 
1  will  try  my  best  to  raise  them  and  will  write 
you  in  the  Fall  how  I  succeeded. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ellen  C.  Bonnell. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Spring  has  come  and 
like  the  rest  of  the  Cousins  1  wall  report  it  cold 
and  wet.  1  carefully  separated  the  mixed 
flower  seed.  Mother  prepared  the  ground, 
and  1  plauted  them,  marking  each  kind  out 
separate.  A  great  many  apple  trees  were 
injured  here  last  Winter,  though  we  tliiuk 
there  will  be  some  fruit.  Transcendent  Crabs 
were  uniujurod  and  are  full  of  fruit.  Our 
wild  gooseberry  bushes  are  full  but  1  don’t 
think  the  others  will  bear  any.  Last  Summer 
a  family  moved  away  from  here  just  as  their 
late  garden  was  getting  big  enough  to  use,  so 
their  cabbage  was  not  attended  to  till  l‘'all 
and  there  was  not  one  worm  on  it,  to  where 
there  were  a  dozen  ou  other  cabbage.  They 
had  a  tobacco  patch  close  to  the  cabbage; 
whether  that  kept  the  worms  oil'  or  not  1  don’t 
know.  We  are  trying  it  this  year.  Cousin 
Walter  Franks  says  to  have  patience  and  wait 
till  the  ground  is  fully  dry.  1  believe  the  pa 
tience  of  Job  would  wear  out  before  we  get  that 
here.  Then  1  don’t  think  seeds  will  grow 
without  moisture.  Uncle  Mark  of  course  you 
know  better  than  1  do,  but  I  will  tell  you  why 
1  do  not  think  the  long  always  the  best  way  to 
make  the  rows  in  the  garden.  1  have  lately  been 
to  Marion  Co.,  and  saw  a  garden  where  the 
length  of  the  rows  run  east,  and  west  aud  the 
slope  to  the  south.  The  heavy  Spring  rains 
had  washed  through  several  of  the  rows  aud 
the  low  places  between  them  were  very  wet, 
because  the  water  eould  not  escape.  Some 
vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  will  receive  the 
morning  sun  better  if  the  rows  are  north  and 
south.  1  would  like  to  ask  U.  M.  this  question. 
Does  the  moon  have  any  influence  ou  vegeta¬ 
tion?  if  not,  wluit.  causes  grass  to  grow  un¬ 
der  a  board  laid  down  iu  the  light  of  the  moon, 
while  under  one  laid  down  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  no  grass  will  grow? 

It  was  Hophia’s  lints  that  inspired  me  tor 
past  neglect  to  make  amends.  Could  not  Un¬ 
cle  Mark  and  the  Cousins  celebrate  the  coming 
Fourth  of  July  some  way  ?  We  might  think 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  horticultural  club, 
but  if  the  Declaration  had  not  been  signed 
perhaps  there  would  never  have  been  any  club 
for  us  to  benefit  ourselves  and  one  another  by. 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  Anne  Winfrey. 

[Unde  Mark  thinks  that  it  was  better  that 
those  rows  ran  east  and  west  us  they  did,  be¬ 
cause  if  they  had  run  north  and  south,  the 
water  would  have  run  down  the  hill  between 
the  rows  aud  without  doubt  have  done  much 
more  damage  thau  it  did  do,  because  iu  that 
case  it  could  have  the  descent  of  the  hill, 
while  as  it  was,  the  water  probably  did  not  have 
force  enough  to  do  much  damage. 

The  wisdom  of  having  the  rows  run  the  long 
way  the  Cousin  can  easily  see.  If  a  farmer 
has  a  field  to  be  cultivated  that  is  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  long  aud  five  rods  wide,  it  would  be 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  patience  to  have 
the  rows  runnmg  the  length  of  the  field.  In 
the  small  garden  it  is  not  as  important. 


U.  M.  does  not  have  much  faith  iu  the  moon’s 
influence,  or  in  old-fashioned  .superstitious 
ideas  about  planting  in  “the  moon,”  etc.  Man¬ 
ure  and  sunlight  are  what  make  crops  grow, 
and  not  the  rnoon.  If  you  will  experiment 
a  while  1  think  you  will  find  that  the  grass 
will  grow  as  well  under  the  board  put  down 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon  as  those  laid  down 
in  the  light  of  it.  Uncle  Mark. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— 1  thought  1  would  write  and  tell  the  Cousins 
what  1  am  going  to  do  this  Hummer.  My 
brother  and  1  have  an  acre  aud  a  half  of  Rural 
Dent  corn.  We  are  caring  for  70  acres  of 
corn  this  year.  I  received  the  seeds  you  so 
kindly  sent  me,  and  planted  them;  they  are 
coming  up  nicely.  We  planted  the  melon 
seeds  and  five  plants  came  up.  Home  of  the 
flower  seeds  that  ea me  with  the  Rural  are 
up.  We  have  a  hen  sitting  upon  18  duck 
eggs  but  as  site  has  only  been  sitting  a  week,  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  will  hatch  or  not. 
Our  wheat  was  nearly  all  killed  last  Winter; 
wo  only  have  about  20  acres  left.  The  corn 
looks  very  well.  It  is  very  wet  here  this 
Spring.  L  will  write  this  Fall  and  tell  the 
Cousins  how  1  succeed  with  the  (lower-seeds. 

Edgar  Co.,  111.  George  H.  Driskell. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  received  the  flower- 
seeds  which  you  seut  me  a  few  days  ago. 
Thank  you  for  them  very  much.  Mamma 
sowed  them  for  me  yesterday.  She  thought 
she  could  sow  them  better  than  I  could. 
There  are  some  wild  rabbits  living  under  our 
piazza.  Wo  have  only  seen  one,  but  tliiuk 
there  must  bo  more  of  them  because  it  is  so 
young.  My  big  sister  saw  it  first  and  she 
thought  it  was  a  rat.  We  have  tried  to  catch 
it  but  we  cannot.  As  soon  as  we  go  near  it  it 
will  run  away  from  us  as  fast  as  it  can  go, 
Do  you  know  how  we  can  catch  it  ?  I  like  to 
watch  it  eat  grass,  it  looks  so  cunning.  We 
call  it  "  Bunny.”  I  wish  it  would  come  to  us 
when  we  call  it;  but  it  will  not.  We  have  75 
little  chickens.  I  havo  to  feed  them  when  1 
am  at  home,  hut  as  I  go  to  school  I  cannot 
feed  them  when  I  am  there.  I  think  my  letter 
is  long  enough  for  this  time.  Yours  truly, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  0.  a.  r. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— If  it  is  not  too  late  I 
would  like  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Youth’s  Department.  Although  I  am  very 
fond  of  all  the  vegetables  that  grow  in  the 
garden,  my  favorite  vegetable  is  the  water¬ 
melon.  1  tliiuk  the  host  way  to  raise  melons 
is  to  prepare  the  ground  well,  and  when  dan¬ 
ger  from  frosts  is  over,  plant  iu  hills  which 
have  been  prepared  by  having  a  forkful  or 
two  of  fine  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with  the 
soil,  and  1  think  a  tablespoonful  of  some  good 
fertilizer  would  be  good  to  give  plants  a  start. 
As  soon  as  the  vines  appear  above  ground 
they  should  bo  hood  and  sprinkled  with  some 
air  slaked  lime,  ashes,  soot  or  plaster  to  keep 
the  bugs  from  destroying  them.  A  good  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  cabbage-worm  is  to  dust  the  cab¬ 
bages  (while  the  dew  is  on)  with  common 
black-pepper.  We  have  had  a  mess  of  ospar 
agus  from  seed  received  from  the  Rural.  1 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
among  other  seeds,  a  package  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Oats.  C’au  you  tell  me  anything  about 
them?  Also  the*  Prairie  Dent  Corn  ;  is  it  a 
good  variety?  1  have  been  busy  making  gar¬ 
den  for  the  past  few  days.  I  set  25(1  raspberry 
plants  this  Spring;  among  them  were  50  Shaf¬ 
fer's  Colossal.  1  have  been  studying  botany 
this  Spring  aud  like  it  very  much. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  J.  C, 

Caledonia.  N.  Y. 

[1  know  nothing  of  the  oats  of  which  you 
write.  The  coni  (you  probably  mean  Queen 
of  the  Prairie)  is  very  good;  it  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  maturing  very  early. — Uncle 
Mark.] 


NOT  SO  NEW.— QUITE  GOOD  ENOUGH 

Squire. — Then  you  don’t  see  your  way  to 
marrying  my  Niece,  young  sir? 

Young  Sir.  No,  Squire;  I’m  afraid  I  don’t. 

Squire. — In  that  case,  I  shall  strike  you  out 
of  my  W  ill. 

Young  Sir. — Oh.  don’t  do  that,  Squire!  i 
will  marry  your  Niece  immediately;  for,  as 
you  know,  where  there’s  a  Will  there’s  a  way 
—Judy. 
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“REX  MAGNUS.” 

Unfailing  Success  of 

THEEUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE. 

Rkfort  of  Piiok.  Sam  cel  W.  JOHNSON  of  Yale 
COU.KUK. 

"  My  tests  of  Ml  <  In  vs  In  ilnlly  menu  temperature  of 
70°.  on  meats,  fee.,  bought  In  open  market  have  cer¬ 
tainly  Been  severe  uml  1  U III  satisfied  that  t.h®  different 
brands  of  Hex  Magnus,  The  Hn  mis  tun  Food  Preserv¬ 
ative,  with  which  I  have  experimented, 

Have  Accomplished  all  Claimed  for  Them, 

So  far  as  t  nave  yet  learned,  then  arts  the  only  pre¬ 
pared  d/r.s  lli'il  'in'  t'Jt ' '  ^ ice,  mu/  u/  the  mime  time 
practicable,  for  domestic  use.  At  the  banquet  on 
‘treated'  meats  at  the  New  Haven  House  1  could 
not  fltyint/uMi  hrtirern  theme  which  hud  hern  six¬ 
teen  (In j/«  in  mij  lubamtoi  y  and  those  uewtu  token 
Jrom  the  refri()erator  of  the.  hotel.  The  oysters 
were  perfectly  palatable  and  fresh  to  my  taste,  and 
better,  ax  tt  happened,  than  those  served  at  the  same 
time,  which  were  recently  taken  from  the  shell.  The 
l-oast  beef,  steak,  chicken,  turkey  and  quail,  were  all 
as  (toad  as  J  hare  erer  mien," 

Safe,  Tasteless,  Parc. 

Rex  Magnus  Is  safe,  tasteless,  pur  ,  and  Prof.  John¬ 
son  adds  in  his  report;  “I  should  anticipate  no  ill  re¬ 
sults  from  Its  use  and  consider  It  less  harmful 
than  common  suit," 

It  Is  a  perfect  substitute  for  lee,  heat,  sugar,  salt  or 
alcohol  in  preserving  fund,  and  retaining  Its  natural 
flavor  and  sweetness—  regardless  of  climates  and 
seasons. 

How  to  Get  It. 

All  druggists  and  grocers  keep  It.  Samples  sent 
post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  except  Aqua-Vitae  ami 
Anti -ferment  which  arc  put  up  Iu  bottles.  “Vlau- 
dlne,''  for  meats,  poultry,  etc.,  5n  ets.  per  lb.:  “Ocean 
Wave,”  for  ovs.ers,  lobsters.  He..,  50  ets.  “Pearl,” 
for  cream,  $l.m  "Snmv  Flake"  Tor  milk,  butter,  etc. 
50  ets.  “Queen,”  for  eggs  *1.00.  “Aqua  Vitae”  for  fluid 
extracts, ete,  $1.00.  ‘Anti  Ferment,"  "Anti  Fly,”  and 
’Anti-Mold"  50  ets.  per  lb.  each.  Mention  this  paper. 
Put  up  In  1  lb.  nnd  5  Ih.  cans  and  In  25  lb.  boxes. 

HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

T2  Kilby  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co,, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  rase  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only ,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cop,  and  securiug  greater 
strength  ami  durability. 

These  Watches  are  all  open  face.  The  bezel, 
into  which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prepared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment,  is  attached  to  the  ease  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  and  thus  forms  an  air-tight,  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  ease,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railrdad  men,  travelers,  miners,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


The  following  loiter*  tell  ilielr  own 
story: 

“  Valdosta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
al>out  ton  months  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
hack  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it,  wind 
easier.  On  examination  1  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  and  1  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw-logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  a  bush 
and  threw  his  watch  into  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  and  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  ho  got  it.  out  it  was  running  and  he 
thought  all  right.  In  about  throe  mouths  he 
foimd  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  aud  sent 
it  to  me, 

“  I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  aud  recommend  it  to  all 
railroad  aud  mill  men.  B.  W.  Bently.” 

“  Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Win.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  1  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall.  The  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  ho  lost  the  watch  iu  t,lu<  woods,  nnd  found 
it  this  week  in  about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had 
lain  three  months  nnd  over  in  snow  and  water 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — ouly  ? 
hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  wutch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  those  eases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

and  an  a  Perfectly  Dust-Proof  Stem  Winding 
Wnii'li  fuse.  Challenge  the  World  to  Produce 
it*  Equal. 

FOR  SAIF  BY  ALL  FIRST  CLASS  JEWELERS. 

ASTHMA  &  HAY  FEVER 

THEIR  CAUSE  &  CURE. 

KNIGIIT’S  NEW  TREATISE  sent  free. 

Address  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  15  E.Thlrd  St.,  CINCINNATI,  a 


PteceUiuuous  <3Mvettteinfl 


$tt,$ceUan*ou$  ^Umtisincj 


Miss  Maggie  Mitchell  is  mentioned  as  “the 
fourth  largest  landholder  in  Rhode  Island.” 

Guiteau’s  head  and  face  are  preserved  in 
alcohol  in  the  Medical  Museum,  Washington. 

Ex-Secretary  Evarts  makes  a  tax  return 
showing  his  Windsor,  Vt. ,  estate  to  be  worth 
$60,000. 

Inventor  Edison  is  building  an  electric  loco¬ 
motive  to  be  used  on  an  underground  railroad 
in  England. 

Frederick  Layton,  a  wealthy  pork-packer  of 
Milwiinkoa,  will  presjnt  the  city  with  a  $100, 
000  art  gallery. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Parham,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is  to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  American  silk 
culture  at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition. 

“Long  John”  Wentworth,  of  Chicago, 
thinks  the  Harper  high-license  bill  “second 
only  to  Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation.’ 

John  L.  Stryker,  a  well  known  New  York 
millionaire,  was  drowned  at  Saratoga  Lake, 
while  bathing.  He  leaves  a  bride  but  two 
mouths  wedded. 

A  French  Parliamentary  committee  has 
recommended  the  increase  of  M.  Pasteur’s  pen¬ 
sion  from  $3,400  to  $5,000,  with  reversion  to 
his  wife  and  children. 

Judge  Forakor,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  Judge  Hoadly,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  live  in  the  same  pre¬ 
cinct  in  Cincinnati. 

Rebecca  Nourse  was  hanged  as  a  witch  at 
Salem,  Mass:,  in  169*2.  Next  mouth  her  de¬ 
scendants  will  hold  a  basket  picuic  at  the 
homestead  in  Tapleyville,  near  Salem. 

A  decree  of  court  entered  at  Chicago  per¬ 
mits  Mrs.  Francos  Marie  Seoville,  sister  of 
Charles  J.  Guitoau  uud  divorced  wife  of 
George  Seoville,  to  change  her  name  to  Fran¬ 
ces  Marie  Howe. 

Judge  Ritchie,  of  Frederick,  Mil.,  has  fifteen 
beautiful,  accomplished  and  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ters.  This  fact  lias  moved  numerous  journal¬ 
istic  puusters  to  remark  ou  the  proverbial  em¬ 
barrassment  of  Ritchies. 

Mr.  White,  the  president  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  has  appointed  H.  C.  Adams,  a  freetrader, 
to  the  chair  of  political  economy,  and  Ellis  H. 
Roberts  as  a  lecturer  “to  present  the  protec¬ 
tionist  view.”  The  students  pay  their  money 
and  take  their  choice. 

D.  R.  Locke,  or  “Petroleum  V.  Nashy,”  tells 
a  Chicago  reporter  that  he  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a  Boston  publishing  firm  to 
make  one  trip  a  year  for  eight  years  to  foreign 
countries  and  to  write  a  humorous  volume  for 
every  trip. 

Reports  from  Florida  say  that  Mr.  Orange 
Judd,  the  well-known  agricultural  editor  and 
publisher,  is  dying  there,  word  to  that  effect 
having  been  received  by  Ids  two  sous  who  are 
students  at  Wesleyau  University,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Mi*.  Judd’s  health  has  been  poor  for 
some  time.  He  is  uow  about  61  years  old. 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  widow  of  “  Ossuwutomle  ” 
Brown,  lives  on  the  summit  of  High  Moun¬ 
tain,  near  the  village  of  Saratoga.  Cal.  Look¬ 
ing  from  the  door  of  her  house  into  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  below  the  great  ranches  look 
like  truck  gardens  and  the  vineyards  like  so 
many  dots. 

Herr  Edward  Lasker,  the  German  States¬ 
man,  now  ou  a  visit  here,  is  accompanied  by 
two  young  nephews.  Moritz  Lasker,  his 
brother,  a  merchant  of  Galveston,  Texas,  will 
be  with  the  party  during  their  travels.  They 
will  go  to  the  Catskills,  the  White  Mountains 
and  some  of  the  coast  resorts.  Brief  visits  will 
then  be  made  to  some  of  the  manufacturing 
owns  in  tlie  East  and  to  the  large  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  New  Orleans  and  Sau  Francisco. 

Judge  George  Hoadly  is  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  llis  father  was  mayor  of  two  cities 
—New  Haven  and  Cleveland.  Judge  Hoadley 
and  the  late  Salmon  P.  Chase  were  law  part¬ 
ners  once.  Iu  appearance  he  is  described  as  a 
bright  little  man,  with  a  boyish  face  and  a 
complexion  approaching  the  color  of  a  ripe 
banana.  He  is  a  tpiiek,  nervous  speaker.  His 
income  from  all  sources  is  said  to  be  $200,000 
a  year. 

Sir  W .  Harcourt,  the  Home  Secretary,  en¬ 
joys  the  reputation  of  being  personally  the 
most  objectionable  nuiu  alive.  It  is  told, 
apropos  of  this,  that  twelve  gentlemen  had 
agreed  to  dine  together,  and,  as  they  were  hi 
want  of  a  much  larger  number,  it  was  mutu- 
ally  agreed  that  ouch  should  select,  unknown 
to  the  other,  the  most  disagreeable  acipiaiu- 
tauce  ho  had.  When  the  selections  came  to 
be  examined  it  was  found  that  all  twelve  cor¬ 
responded,  and  the  individual  ou  whom  the 
suffrages  fell  was  the  Home  Secretary. 


b«  Diir.-r.nt  fie- 
slffMH ;  Klwr»U  Pi»m*l,  (ifrmun,  French* 

I  tal luit  uml  Orient  ul  A  U*W»,  unimncr,  Hllltl’r,  union, 

light  Mid  VII urine  M'VKflfly  Itil  in  beautifii)  **nlnr*  on 
•oamvlttil  whh  yourtuunelu  famy  tcript  tyjx,  IOcl  A  JO 
p^ire  1‘iwnlum  Liit  with  etch  order.  Agents 

make  C*0  tier  eent.  Ftilf  partial!*™  nncl  •ampin*  for  Jr.  damp. 

(1AXTON  FKLNTI.N  O  CO.,  Northford,  t’miu, 


PROFESSOR 


Priceonly$125 


A  I  nn  n  N nv  Stvi.es  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
I  U  I  1  I  Ohronio  Visiting  Uards,  finest  quality, 
fi  II  \  largest  variety  find  lowest  prices.  50 
V  II  1 1  1/  U  ehromoB  with  name  Lite.;  a  present  with 
each  order.  Clinton  Hues.  jtCo..Cllu(nuvllle.Conn. 


la.illj  werlii  $450U'Oin- 

p«ti‘4i  w  t  i  tl..-, 

$8S 

Organs  for  only 

3p'*t  ini  bn :  ltaIiih 
»»«  OrtuMH  nm|  Plnnnfort**. 
I'M-  Tflt»?Kunm>>-  *  u*  w  A 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  anil  *5  .outfit 
free.  Address  H.  Wallet  &  Oo.,  Portland,  Me. 


?-ft0SPHAT;C 


CATALOGUE 


-rvnt  ltl.Hl,  rinctit-  ..ftVreu. 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

f r**»»  ci-.m  Ii  in**et*.  trbii.r,  llvf» 
riot  In  r»  allow*  d  for  tinvelinx 
expvutu***,  wlietlier  you  boy 
or  n*»t  y»»u  nro  welcome*  Aliy 

Kvnv  tin*  turrf'Mt 

f  Organ  Work*  in 

.Si.i >imc  »•«-  ev*M'j  10  ?»»*•• 
ntrn.  ,'*IU"  ^  **r  rail  tip* -ir 


irises,  by  ChaS 
,  O.,  or  U  W.K. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


TENTS  TO  KENT  for  Fair  pur; 
M.  0HBB8.  IU6  Sycamore  St.,  cin't 
|St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  IIS  River  St. 


per  day  at  home.  Sam  pies  worth  fii  free 
Address  Stinson  ,t  Cu.,  Portland,  Me. 


A  \V  E Kin,  ,ia  a  uuj  ■.!  iimiittii'ii,  Ui.ie*  Cl 
Outfit  free.  Address  Tuck  <fc  Co..  Augusta. 


I  fl  New  iisfli  Chromo Cards,  no  ’  alike,  with  name 
HI  lOo.  post  paid.  Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co,.  Nassau.  N.Y 

EDUCATIONAL. 

1SS3.  The  XEWfALKNIUB  of  the  !SU. 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

UeanttfBllv  Illustrated .  64  paces.  SENT  FHEE  to 
voursetf  and  tuush-al  frUlds.  Send  names  an  I  addresses 
t0  '  K  TuUiUEE.  FrankTn  Sn  .  R  st-n  Mass. 

Tltf  J.araes land  best  appc/intal  Jtusia.  l.iterirrn -jw 
i  rt  Srhnul.  and  HOME  for  young  toiUs,  in  the  tcvrhl. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Unities..  Kohl  at  a  reasonable  priee. 
Tin*  Ilorslord  Almanac  and  Cook  Hook 
sen r  free. 

Rntnfnrd  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  T. 

II.  51.  ANTHONY,  Ag't  100  and  102  Reads  St.  N.  Y. 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 


Address  John  HAiiiLrovstite  College,  Ccucr.;  Co^Pa 


AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


cure  by  gently  removing  nil  corrupt 
lug  and  nourishing  the  system.  25 *. 
box  of  pills;  5  boxes.  »UW,  at  Drugs 
Address,  D&.  SWAYNE  &  SON.  Vh 


Americans  should  use  no  other. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  and 
the  best  Dairy  Salt  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  as  Hurra*  any  SALT  in  tlie 
5Inrket, 

Dairy  Hoods  Snlted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Suit  took 
a  majority  of  nil  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair.  Milwaukee,  Dec.  i-a,  wa. 

J.  W.  IUItKF.lt,  Src'y,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


cares  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Gen¬ 
eral  Debility,  Catarrh,  and  all  disorders  caused  by  a 
thin  ana  impoverished,  or  corrupted,  condition  of  the 
blood;  expelling  the  blood  poisons  from  the  system 
enriching  and  renewing  the  blood,  and  restoring  Its 
vitalizing  power. 

During  a  h'ug  period  of  unparalleled  usefulness, 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  proven  its  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  eure  of  all  diseases  originating  in  poor 
blood  and  weakened  vitnllty.  It  Is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  extract  of  Sarsaparilla  and  other  blood  pus Ify- 
ng  roots,  combined  with  Iodide  Of  Potassium  and 
ron,  and  Is  tlie  safest,  most  reliable,  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  blood-parUIer  aud  blood-food  that  can  be 
used. 

Infinmniatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

“  Ayeb’s  Sap.sapahiu  a  has  cured  me  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism,  with  which  I  have  suffered  for 
many  years. 

Durham .  /a.,  itch.  2. 1S8Z.  W.  >L  Moore. 

"  Last  March  T  was  so. weak  from  general  debility 
that  I  could  not  walk  without  help.  Following  ihe 
advice  of  a  friend,  I  commenced  taking  Atek’»  Sak 
SAP  a  on.  la,  and  before  1  used  three  bottles  I  felt  as 
well  as  I  ever  did  In  my  lire.  I  have  been  at  work 
now  for  two  months,  and  think  your  soloiuium., 
the  greatest  blood  medicine  In  tlie  world. 

•*  Ja*ks  Maynard. 

“530  We**  Gnd  St.,  ,V«r  York,  July  10, 1SS2.” 

Ayeb’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  Scrofula  mui  all  Scrof¬ 
ulous  Complaints,  Erysipelas,  Eczcna,  fling  irortn- 
Blotches,  Seres,  Boils,  Tumors,  a  rut  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin.  It  clears  the  blood  of  all  Impurities,  aids  diges¬ 
tion,  stimulates  the  action  of  the  bowels,  aud  thus 
restores  vitality  and  strengthens  the  whole  system. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER&  C0.f  Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  price,  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


r'T’Cet  of  vonr  tracrl'l  or  Groerri 

v  ’  _ _  _ _ “  .  a  ■  ■  »  .  ■  ■  A 


•ioCENTBottle  ALLEN’S 


EXTRACT 


which  will  make  G  ga  lions  of  Beer,  So 
it, mbit  to  moke.  No  bailing  No  straining. 
Much  preferable  to  Ice  water.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  such  as  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hops,  Ginver,  Spikenard, Ac.  Pack¬ 
age  of  herbs  for  making  sent  by  mail  for 
Jt&c.  L'MA8.K.CAliT Lit. Lowell,  Hut- 


Seal  ©state 


GEO.  P.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Real  Entitle  and  Loan  Agent. 

CARTHAGE,  MO. 
ABSTRACTS  FURNISHED.  TAXES  PAID.  ETC. 

RKFKILS  TO  TttADERS'  BANK. 


^rrta,  *ira».  (UJ  At 


IRAMSIBLEY&CO. 

WTurnip 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

Improved  Farm  l.YSU  Acres— Two  miles  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Fine  Dwelling,  Good  Hum;  fi, nt)  Bear¬ 
ing  Apple  Trees;  Running  Water.  Part  In  cultivation 
balance  lu  pasture;  S  feet  vein  of  Coot 
Price  gf-i^per  acre.  Apply  to 

ItKOl  K.  M'OVRI.I,  vV-  LEONARD. 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Lnuiiir.  Hiirtou  Co..  JlUaonri. 


^ggB^NEW  CROP 
READY 
IN  JULY. 

iHiram  Sibley  &  Co 

\  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

y  *  KOCHXSTER,  X.  Y. 

00-^ 5  Randolpn  St.Chlcago,  tl 


17A11M  KorSfilc:  itD  acres,  one-half  mile  from 
Murtlnsburg,  Iowa.  New  house  and  good  barn,  lu 
acres  In  clover,  Timothy  and  blue  gross.  Two  rail 
roads  two  churches,  flouring  mill  creamery,  tile  fae 
tory,  etc.  85, W0.  Address;  NK,1U  OGDEN. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 
AND 

PRICE  LIST 


Atttt  UUUtB 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America  KotindfMi  i  JfLt  ni.^  ! 

for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  silnolv  LAYT1U FTH  t>?t  r , 


A  SSI  US  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 


Bend  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


ATLAS 


ENGINE 
WORKS J 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


¥)  STEAMiNGINESf;4S^^f 

CARRY  ENGINES  BOILERS  IN  STOCK  lor  I  i.  r  c!  erf 

niDUTUCDBA 

I  mW  BPS  a  Bi  W  B  ■■  Lively  prevent  Uiese  terrible  diseases.  ni  wjII  cure  mne 

5  fl  IBI  MM  esses  out  of  ten.  Information  that  >v :  i  I  save  uianv  lives, 

■■  IB  0  HILlIf  il  ,c,u  T'-v  tlu,lL  t  delay  a  moinenL  Preveiu.oQ  i* 

rnm  m  m  m  ■  lwaertlmi«uai.  L  a.  Jonutaoa  k  Ca.  BraroM.  Maaa 

Poison.  LONDON  PURPLE 

Poison 

»ar~  if  .a  ,  h  TRADE  MARK.  UUlSUtt. 

tr  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It.  write  to  HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  I  Limited).  P.  O 
Imv  No.!*)  W  ateh  Street,  New  .Yoke,  who  will  send  prices  aud  testimonials. 


Well  shaped  Pigs,  of  Finest  Stock,  two  to  three 
months  old.  Boars  and  Sows  not  akin.  Also  a  few  tj 
to  y  months  old.  Fairly  orders  are  solicited  as  Spring 
Pigs  are  now  In  grout  demand.  Also  COTS  WOLD 
and  SoUTHDOWN  Sheen  and  Lambs  of  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Some  Extra  Fine  Handsome  Scotch 
Colley  Shepherd  Pups,  saml  lu  weeks  old.  now  ready 
to  ship. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  mailed  free.  Write  for 
prices  of  w  hat  you  desire  to  purchase.  Address 

W.  ALTEE  BI'KPGG  A  CO., 
l’lilladelplila,  i*a. 


MOST  KKTKMS1VK  PURE  HUGO 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  TUB  WOKi.l). 


THIS 

ELEGANT 


•5  A-  'jiy  _Tk*  sccoiii|,»io ,nclBii«t.tlm.  npwiu  m«n  n  mini  urv  scale,  an 

tli'KUMt  l.utlko**  i»rk  lltrt,  uiimIi’  ol  Vf  •*•>•1  CdV*  T  i\l  vtuh  ImllA- 
fl1?  I?'™?  ,OHU‘L'f‘  n-^  ^  A.i.iniiy  in  The  i.aerior  is 
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UpuU  l!te  nti»*  r  *.  r*  of  lh<J  coror.  Hit*  Work  l Vox  cmitum*  n  puir  u(sc  <- 
v •,  L* V r'Sx  J-or**.  A  M|vi*f*^Ta,io4  ti  *»•*•*  4  Aiivrr-pldi^tl  netrUk-cahi',  n  pflut  r  of 

h*1*-*  ftL.!  A  UjviimMIc,  \Vi>lunH*  to  jroally  lnen-»s»*  the 

:•  r- J '  Irttiou  Hi  Iittr  unurnill-J  1  iU>:rAi*ii  1-1  «;r  I  .  ;.*  . 

1  A  ‘  '  ^  rlckrf  t>«l  tllk- llt  llt-lU.  f  t»w  flixit  the  follow  •  iil*  t.  *i- 

. .  -*  uf*.r  -  1 . .  :■•■■■  I’KinvaiUeCVni.,, 

.  .  ■  .  ■  ■  ,  **  ■  **‘i  ‘  l  lie l  rtoKet  on  the  Hearth /  •  «S If,  >.  t,  .  , 

m  n^-'-fhrr  ire  ttn.1  lm-e  andp^<t;^,i.  ;\  El,  gnat 

JP»  Mr  1. «»!!•.•*  «  Ofk  Uov.ut.  .  >  ;>  Hi  •  •  ^  fiu 

1  ‘,lUI  J  :f  :*••-* tm.  ft  Hi  I.i.-.m-ivlnmu  1. 

**  -7  I-  :  Serial  411. !  5?:i*«rr  S;-'vie*.  S^.tciirs.  I’,  iu> 

•- 

vv!r. 'imriAt*,  BUil  :  <  **  9*- >.<*'.  <•  atIaiij  .**,i  lur-.ruci  Ifto  whiil e 

~  0»mUv  \OU  V,  ill  \>0  -Misf  "  I  H  Si.  »*  ntwilli  itlQ  riluAhif* 

Vn.  :  >*:•> jpinfum  wt  ^  r  »<nicnir.  try  xcoaihH  s\ ■•.•n.Li  T_».l  VTorl  Box 
‘ KHT  ”'<ro  to  ul‘  <5  »  t  r  1  *••- x  mon  t'  fuhvsripiiAn  to  our  i.ii»  r. 

I’*'1,  »utt>cti|»uoufl  s.-  *!r.»  WOT*  tMV  *!  IK*  ^0t  Tor  J:  rhfvelbre 

by  sculux  fbnr»f four  i:  »niUui  «il  v.ilivnu  *.  ,u  »,vi>Ty  V0Up 
^  .  .  owrii  paper  aud  premium  inv,  Thu  min  offer  «ol«iy  u»  liiro- 

URV  aru  JtuiifiD,  .V4fi4/ac<io«  nr  mah/v  \n  uv..»;r  f.  IdbltUv  h.  rof.  -  to  !},»*  ,  Uu. 

StaM«h«r«  ,«««*«  this.  Add ics,  S.  11.  UOOUE,  Puhll.herv  >«.  3  pH.-k  Plaoe,  New  Ysirtu 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  I’KRCHERON  NuRMAN 
HORSES,  l'RUTl'INl!  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  OAT  I  LK. 

Our  eimto inerts  have  the  advantage  of  owr  many 
year*  experience  in  breeding  aud  Importing  la  roe 
collections,  apt  or- unity  of  eoianarfng different  brents, 
loir  pr ices,  becatlise  of  extent  of  business  and  low  rates 
°*  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

POWHIiXj  bhotkeihs, 
SPRINGBORO,  OHAWFORD  OO.,  FA. 

Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  and  look  well. 
I  Is  better  than  pills  and 
I  the  usual  purgatives.  Un¬ 
like  them.  It  does  not  sick¬ 
en  or  weaken  the  stomach. 
The  dose  Is  small,  the  taste 
delicious.  Ladles  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  It.  Try  a  25  cent 
box  and  you  will  be  sure 


The  French  call  tomatoes  “  Love  Apples’’ 
which  shows  exactly  how  much  they  know  of 
the  subject.  Love  is  more  frequently  found 
in  paii-s  than  apples. — Judge. 

A  little  girl,  in  coming  home  from  a  party, 
told  her  mother  she  was  so  happy  she  couldn’t 
be  any  happier  unless  she  was  bigger, 

A  Londoner  one  day  by  accident  saw  the 
suu.  “  ’Eavens,”  said  he,  ’ow  they  ’ave  liim- 
proved  that  there  ’lectric  light.”  After  a 
moment’s  pause,  during  which  he  gazed  on  the 
novel  sight,  he  added  reflectively;  “But 
ow  in  thunder  did  they  get  ’in  up  so  ’igh?” 

“  Ah  I  I’ru  saddest  when  I  sing,” 

She  sang  in  plaintive  key, 

And  all  the  neighbors  yelled — 

“So  are  we!  So  are  we!” 

A  small  boy  went  to  see  his  grandmother. 
After  looking  eagerly  round  the  handsomely 
furnished  room  where  he  sat,  he  exclaimed, 
inquiringly,  “  Oh,  grandma,  where  is  the  mis¬ 
erable  table  papa  says  you  keep? 

Scene;  Bridal  reception.  Several  of  the 
guests,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  bride, 
and  all  speaking  at  the  same  time:  “Where 
is  the  bridgrooin ?”  Bride,  naively — “Oh,  he’s 
b]  stairs  watching  the  wedding  presents.” 

A  little  girl  recently  went  to  visit  her 
grand-father  in  the  country.  She  is  fond  of 
milk,  but  firmly  refused  to  drink  any  while 
there,  without  giving  any  reason.  When  she 
returned  she  was  asked,  “  You  had  nice  milk 
thereto  drink,  didn’t  you?”  “  I  guess  I  didn’t 
drink  any  of  that  milk,”  she  indignantly  re¬ 
plied.  “Do  you  know  where  grandpa  got  it? 
1  saw  him  squeeze  it  out  of  an  old  cow?” 

Mrs.  Smith,  triumphantly.  “The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world.”  Mr.  Smith,  cynically,  “  Yes,  indeed 
my  dear;  and  that’s  just  why  the  world  is  so 
deuced  badly  governed.” 

"  You  mustn’t  touch  the  top  of  the  baby’ s 
head,”  said  a  mother  to  her  little  four-year-old; 
“  she  has  a  soft  spot  there  that  is  very  tender.” 
The  youngster  gazed  at  it  curiously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  asked,  “  Do  all  babies  have 
soft  spots  on  their  heads?”  “Yes.”  “Did 
papa  have  a  soft  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head 
when  he  was  a  baby?”  “  Yes,”  replied  the 
mother  with  a  sigh,  “and  lie  has  got  it  yet.” 
Aud  the  old  man,  who  had  overheard  the  con¬ 
versation  from  an  adjoining  room,  sang  out: 
“  Yes,  indeed  he  has,  my  dear  boy,  or  he 
would  be  a  single  man  to-day.” 

“Business  all  the  time  W adder  J enkins”  said 
an  Ohio  farmer,  as  he  bustled  into  her  house 
one  morning,  “  I  am  a  man  of  business,  I’m 
worth  $10,000  and  want  you  for  a  wife.  I 
give  you  three  minutes  in  which  to  auswTer.’’ 
“ I  don’t  want  10  seconds,  old  man!” she  re¬ 
plied,  as  she  shook  out  the  dish  cloth  ;  “I’m  a 
woman  of  business,  worth  $16,000,  aud  wouldn’t 
marry  you  if  you  were  the  last  man  on  earth ! 

I  give  you  a  minute  and  a  half  to  git!”  He 
got. 

A  bad  woman  upbraided  her  husband  with 
his  love  of  money,  and  she  said  that  she  be¬ 
lieved  if  she  was  to  die  that  he  would  marry 
the  devil’s  eldest  daughter  if  he  could  have 
plenty  of  money  with  her.  “That  maybe,” 
answered  her  husband;  “but  the  worst  of  it 
is,  a  man  dare  not  marry  two  sisters4” 

“  Dearest,”  said  a  sick  wife  fondly  to  her 
husband,  “if  I  should  die,  X  wonder  if  you 
would  marry  again?”  “No,  indeed,”  was 
the  prompt  reply.  “  I  tried  it  once,  and  that’s 
enough  for  me."  She  was  so  angry  that  she 
recovered  almost  immediately. 

A  tramp  applied  to  a  citizen  of  Austin  for 
a  nickel  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  “Cau’t  you 
go  into  any  business  that  is  more  profitable 
than  this?”  I’d  like  to  open  a  bank  if  I  only 
could  got  the  tools,”  was  the  candid  reply. 

“Now4,”  my  dears,  you  must  do  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  do,"  said  old  man  Scroggins  to  his 
daughters,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy.  Aud  the 
first  thing  they  saw  was  a  boy  trying  to 
stand  on  his  head  iu  the  corner  of  a  railway 
station. 

A  Chicago  young  man,  in  a  rash  moment, 
told  his  girl  that  if  she  would  hang  up  her 
stocking  on  Christmas  Eve  he  would  till  it  to 
the  brim  with  something  nice.  When  he  saw 
her  stocking  he  was  undecided  whether  to  get 
into  it  himself  or  buy  her  a  sewing-machine. 

A  lady  had  in  her  employ  an  excellent 
girl  who  had  one  fault— her  face  was  always 

iu  a  smudge.  Mrs - tried  to  tell  her  to 

wash  her  face  without  offending  her ;  and  at 
last  she  resorted  to  strategy.  “  Do  you  know, 
Bridget,”  she  remarked,  in  a  confidential  man¬ 
ner,  “  that  if  you  wash  the  face  eveiy  day  in 
hot,  soapy  water,  it  will  make  you  beautiful?” 
“Shure,  it’s  a  wonder  ye  nivfflr  tried  it,  ma  am. 


o  adopt  It  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW 


The  best  in  the  market.  Price  *12.  Send  for  clreu 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

llox  376.  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


GOLP 

PENV 


HAYING  IN  THE  MODERN  TIMES. 

Horses!  “A  plague  on  this  age  of  machinery,  now  we  have  got  to  do  all  the  hard  work” 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES.  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  aud  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
lDk  for  several  days'  writing.  Cau  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persona 
who  eare  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

IMA  DIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

Cor.  Nassau  &  Liberty  Sts.  Netv-York 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARK  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


f  GENUINE  ^ 

YANKEE  SOAP 


Iron  I/>vtTS.  Steel  B'srtngs,  Brass  TARE  BEAM, 
jOXIis.  BK  PAYS  YMfc  KHKIGHr. 
Sold  on  trial.  ff»rr»Dt»  S  jein.  All  sizes  u  low. 
For  free  book,  mhlress 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

B1XGIUXTOS,  Bi. 


Manufartund  at 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WIL  Tj  T.  1  MS  ,1  Ji  HOT  TIERS 

CHEMISTS  A  Nil  AFOTIfFOAKTXS. 
prevent  couiitcrleU*,  lb1*  r  will  be  upon  /j 

each  t  ake. 


We  are  producing,  by  means  of  special  ad¬ 
vantages  in  manufacturing,  an  entirely  reliable 
Ammonia  ted  Bone  SURER  PHOSPHATE 
FOR  *26  PER  TON.  This  is  about  $UJ  per 
ton  less  cost  than  the  ordinary  Anunoniated 
Phosphates  in  the  market.  It  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  confidently  as  a  Complete  Wheat  and 
Grass  Fertilizer.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of 
its  manufacture,  and  its  great •economical  ad¬ 
vantages  are  universally  acknowledged  by 
users.  Analysis,  printed  on  every  l mg,  fully 
guaranteed.  A  business  reputation  of  nearly 
80  years  warrants  the  good  l'aith  of  these 
statements. 

BAUGH  &  SONS 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  $25  Phosphate, 

No.  20  9.  DELAWARE  AVE,  I'HILA. 


(Copy  of  front  Label,  adopted  1840.) 

For  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  aud  lusting.  No  soap  tn  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  (J.s,  Courts  sustain 
gin  our  "Trade  Murk”  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 
PERFECTLY  FUHJES  TOILBT  »  OAP 
use  our  “Barbers’  Bar  soap."  sample  mailed  for  3c. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soup  for  12c,  Address, 

.1.  II.  W  I LL1 A  j>l  ?»  A.  ('<>.,  Glustotlbtiry,  Conn 


I  offer  very  fine  transplanted  plants  ready  now  for 
setting.  Henderson's  Dwarf,  Half  Dwarf.  Golden 
Dwarr,  White  Walnut  and  London  lied.  40  cents  per 
100,  $3.50  per  1000.  By  mall  60  cents  per  100.  Plants 
from  seed  bed  not  transplanted,  #3.00  per  1000. 

GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES,  TURFCUCDC  SAW  MILLS, 
Horn  Powers  I  MIlUOIILnO  Clover  Ilullen 

(Suited  toall  sections. )  Write  for  F  It  UK  Ulus.  Pamphlet 


FRUIT  DRIERS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  rnel . 

Made  iu  all  sizes,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

Wo  also  manufacture  the  host 
Evaporator*  for  making 
APPLE  JELLY, 
from  elder,  without  sttgar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Vermont,  Farm  Machine  Co., 
Del  lows  Falla,  Yt. 


usuneatoau  sections. )  write  ror  t-  kee  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
v  Vl  Prloe*  to  The  A  ultman  &  Taylor  Oo>.  MansiMd.  Ohio 


The  Peerless  Portable 


Corn-Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

|THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
|  *  FOR  TABLE  MEAL  I 

Simples  of  Moil  Sent  on  Application. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  MILLSTONE  CO. 

Chambersbarg,  Pa. 
( PUiue  Mention  thit  Pilfer.) 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  lor  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  iu  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  aud  Prices. 

JOHN  LY1H  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  IV.  Y. 


l  ltc  Famous  Pcrlras  Trai-tlnii  Engine  or  Road  Lo 
comotlvo  The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers — 
Saw  Mills,  and  the  well  knowu  Grieer  Sell-regu¬ 
lating  Grain  Separator,  Ac.  In  flr*t-clu*s  workman¬ 
ship  and  material  Simplicity  In  construction  and 
case  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  the  U.  S. 
<300  in  Gold  at  Cincinnati  In  1SH1). 

Have  never  been  beaten  In  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  In  Detail  address 
THE  GE1SER  M’F*G.  <  O. 

Wnyneaboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


22 ^  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

7/  8HELLER 

mBI/  30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Power  suited  for  Running  jag 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

tW  Write  tor  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwicn,  HI. 

HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER. 

Does  Good  Work  In  all  klndsorisM).'  _  „  4 

Also  THE  CELEBRATED  CLIPPER 
M  MOWING  MACHINE-  *-* _  „ 


New  Principle.  Nothin*  like  it.  Bout  Made. 

Tho  UumHv  Traction,  Plain,  Portable  andSkict 
ryftiyrc  ExouMn  Simplicity.  Durability,  Constnic 
CHUIIItO  tion,  Power  and  Ecouoinltwl  Uw of  L up 
and  Water.  Pull  Anno  r  tine  lit  of  Mounted  anc 

down  horse  power,  etc.  Don’t  buy  until  you  luivi*  as 
pertained  the  Points  of  Hiiaerlortty  of  the  Kuincfi 
Goods.  Warranted  best  nuule.  Catalogue  free 
Address,  M.  A  J.  It UM K.I.Y,  l.u  Porte,  lnd 


General  A.clv’^rtiMing  KrttAe  ot 


The  following  rate*  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtainino  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisement*,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cents 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  flrsi  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . . 

Preferred  positions . 25  pov  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.?’  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  *5  centa 


SeDd  for 


which  has  no  superior, 
catalogues  and  price 


Terms  of  Subscription 


Manufactured  only  by  the  Clipper  Machine  Works,  Keene,  N 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  yeur . . . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

France,..,.., .  3.04(16q;  fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.08(29^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


9«~THE  BOOMER  STEAM 


COOK’S  EVAPORATOR! 

w  w  por  making  Apple  Jelly, 

usitxr-  tssr 


■  FOR  SORGHUM  C1DERE  Ji  llvI  ALS 

BOOMER  &B0SCHERT  PRESS  GO 


K LEVATORS,  J’tJMP*,  ETC. 

SYRACUSE,  New  York. 

I  N.Y.CIty  OUIce.21  D  Fulton  Nt 


Entered  at  the  Post-otflce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.t 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Send  for 
Circular. 


£a/t*ry  HOji 


Yol.  XLII.  No.  1746. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  14,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS’ 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


^Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


DR.  EDWARD  W.  MARTIN, 

ASSISTANT  SANITARY  INSPECTOR  OF  MILK,  HEALTH  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  CITY  OK  NEW  YORK. 

Nature  of  Milk. 

Milk  is  a  white  liquid  of  a  bland,  sweetish 
taste,  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  when  fresh, 
and  consists  of  an  emulsion  of  fats  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  caseine,  and  certain  inorganic  salts, 
viz.,  chlorides  of  potash  and  soda  and  phos¬ 
phates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron.  U  nder  the 
microscope  it  becomes  evident  that  the  white 
color  of  milk  is  due  to  the  fat  globules  These 
are  small  bodies  about  l -0000  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  of  a  yellow  color  and  a  pearly  gloss. 
Fig.  370  represents  cows’  milk  magnified  420 
diameters,  in  fresh,  healthy  milk  the  little 
globules  are  in  constant  motion  and  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other.  Milk  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1.030  to  1,045.  Cows  milk 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.030  to  1.034 


Cow’s  Milk  Magnified  420  Diameters.— 
Fig  370. 

and  contains  in  every  hundred  parts  80 }4  to 
87?, i  parts  of  water,  throe  to  four  parts  of  fat, 
four  to  live  parts  of  caseine,  four  to  live  parts 
of  sugar  of  milk,  and  two-thirds  to  threo- 
fourths  of  a  part  of  salts.  On  standing,  the 
tut  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  cream, 
and  is  usually  about  one-eighth  of  the  bulk 
of  the  milk  used.  It  is  merely  a  concentration 
of  the  fats,  and  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  50  to  52 
parts  of  water,  40  to  44  parts  of  fat,  three  to 
four  parts  of  caseine,  two  to  three  parts  of  su¬ 
gar  and  one-third  to  nne-luilf  of  a  part  of  salts. 

Fig.  377  represents  cream  magnified  420  di¬ 
ameters.  That  part  of  the  milk  remaining 
below  the  cream  contains  u  Little  fat  together 
with  the  sugar  of  milk,  the  salts  and  caseine; 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  easeine-sodn.  Wheu 


Cream  Magnified  420  Diameters,  Fig.  377. 
milk  is  kept  for  a  time  the  caseine,  aetiug  as  a 
ferment,  decomposes  the  milk  sugar  into  au 
add,  culled  lactic  acid.  Lu  its  turn  this  acid 
decomposes  the  caseiue-soda.  when  the  caseine 
separates  and  sour  milk  is  formed.  Fig.  378 
represents  skimmed  milk  magnified  420 diame¬ 
ters. 

Milk  of  Different  Animals. 

The  milk  of  some  cows  is  much  richer  than 
he  average  stated  above,  particularly  so  that 


of  the  celebrated  Jerseys,  A  cow  of  this  breed, 
whose  milk  I  lately  examined,  had  nearly  80 
parts  of  cream  to  the  100  of  milk;  and  the  an¬ 
alysis  showed  that  about  pouuds  of  butter 
could  have  been  made  from  40  quarts  of  such 
milk.  The  milk  of  different  animals  varies 
greatly  in  the  amount  of  water,  fats,  etc.,  and 


Skimmed  Milk  Magnified  420  Diameters. 
-Fig.  878. 


in  the  following  table  some  of  these  different 
amounts  are  compared. 
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Elephant. 

1.0813 

79.80 

9.10 

8,59 

2.51 

0.50 

20.70 

Now,  upon  comparing  the  results  given 
above,  we  see  that  there  are  other  milks  which 
resemble  human  milk  in  their  composition 
more  closely  than  that  of  cows.  But  as  cow's 
milk  is  so  readily  obtaiued  it  becomes  the  com¬ 
mon  substitute  for  human  milk.  In  different 
count  ries,  however,  the  milks  of  different  ani¬ 
mals  are  used.  The  camel’s  milk  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  in  Africa,  the  mare's  in  Tartars-  and  Sibe- 


ters.-  Fig.  879. 

ria,  and  iu  Chiua,  until  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  date,  sows’  milk  was  the  principal  one 
consumed.  In  India  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  cow;  while  iu  Lapland 
and  other  northern  countries,  the  reindeer  fur¬ 
nishes  milk  to  the  inhabitants  by  whom  it  is 
largely  consumed  ami  highly  esteemed,  and  iu 
Spain  and  Italy  goats’  milk  stands  first. 

Elephants,  could  they  be  domesticated, 
would  be  great  butter  producers.  Fig.  379  re¬ 
presents  such  milk  magnified  420  diameters 
The  large  amount  of  fat  is  at.  once  seen.  The 
analysis  shows  us  that  we  could  get  about  1 2 
pounds  of  butter  from  40  quarts  of  such  milk, 
and  as  the  elephant  gives  at  least  so  quarts  a 
day,  we  would  be  getting  about  22  pouuds  of 
butter  daily. 

Milk  for  the  Young 

Iu  Paris,  during  the  memorable  siege,  milk 
of  any  kind  could  not  be  obtained.  A  very 
good  substitute  was  made  from  a  mixture  of 
water,  85  parts;  olive  oil,  five  parts;  sugar,  five 
parts  ;albumen,four  parts, and  carbonate  of  soda 
and  salt,  one  part.  Those  on  being  well  shaken 
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Healthy  Homan  Milk  Magnified  420  Dia¬ 
meters.— Fig.  3S0. 


together  appeared  like  milk,  and  had  all  of  its 
nutritive  properties,  but  not  its  taste  or  odor. 
Milk  is  especially  adapted  as  a  food  for  the 
young  of  animals  until  they  attain  the  age 
when  they  can  partake  of  other  nutriment,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  all  the  constituents  of  a  mixed 
food.  Both  our  daily  practice  and  the  result  of 
physiological  experiment  teach  us  that  mixed 
food,  tlmt.  is,  food  stuffs  containing  the  several 
elements  needed  by  the  body — viz.:  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen— and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  near  as  possible  to  its  wants,  is  the 
best,  depending  upon  the  amount  lost  by  the 
body  and  the  organs  used,  in  the  infant,  an 
excess  beyond  this  is  required  to  furnish 
material  for  growth.  In  milk  the  caseine 
supplies  the  nitrogen ;  the  fats  and  sugar ,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  water,  the  water  required  by  the  body.  If 
we  take  away  any  of  the  constituents  of  milk, 
it  is  no  longer  a  true  mixed  food.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  remove  the  cream  we  take  away 
part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen-producing 
substances  and  more  milk  must  then  be 
digested  to  obtain  the  requisite  supply,  or  if 


we  add  water  we  reduce  the  amounts  of  the 
elements  furnishing  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  the  system  is  taxed  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  the  water,  and  in  both  cases  the 
digestive  organs  are  required  to  do  more  work 
than  nature  intended  in  onler  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  body.  If  we  compare  healthy 
human  milk  (Fig.  380.)  with  skimmed  milk? 
(Fig.  378)  the  difference  iu  the  amount  of  fat  is 
at  once  sceu.  Or,  in  other  words,  Fig.  880. 
shows  the  milk  nature  gives  children,  and 
Fig.  878  the  milk  she  does  not  give.  The 
adulteration  by  water  is  especially  bad,  not 
only  for  the  reason  before  assigned;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  water  itself  may  be  poisonous,  as, 
for  instance,  when  contaminated  by  sewage  or 
containing  the  microscopic  bodies  found  in 


Unhealthy  lit  man  Milk  Magnified  420 
Diameters.— Fig.  881. 


stagnant  pools  and  even  sometimes  iu  running 
water.  Again,  what  a  fraud  it  is  on  the 
pocket  of  the  consumer ;  he  pays  ten  cents  a 
quart  for  water,  and  perhaps  poisonous  water 
at  that.  It  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  were  pay¬ 
ing  $10,000  a  day  for  water  iu  this  way. 


Milk  as  a  Conveyor  of  Disease. 

One  would  think  that  if  we  did  get  milk 
neither  skimmed  nor  watered,  all  dangers 
would  be  obviated.  But  unfortunately  milk 
may  carry  the  germs  of  certain  diseases  from 
which  the  animal  is  s  iffering.  Fig.  381.  shows 
unhealthy  human  milk.  The  small  size  and 
number  of  fat  globules  together  with  the  pus 
are  at  once  seen.  This  woman  had  consumption. 
Fortunately  a  diseased  cow  will  generally  pro 
duce  milk  unfit  for  sale,  either  on  account  of 
its  taste,  its  odor,  or  because  it  sours 
readily  or  the  amount  produced  is  small.  The 
celebrated  case  of  the  swill-fed  cows,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  some  time  since, 
is  happily  an  exception. 

There  is  one  period,  however,  at  which 
milk  from  a  healthy  cow  is  not  fit  for  food , 
and  that  is  for  a  short  time  after  calving. 
Fig.  382  shows  such  milk  magnified  420  diame¬ 
ters.  The  large  cells  are  those  of  colostrum 
always  found  in  such  milk.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  object  of  this  colostrum  is  to 
purge  the  young  calf,  we  readily  see  why  it  is 
harmful  to  the  infant. 

Again  milk  will  absorb  disease  germs  with 
great  readiness.  For  instance,  milk  was  kept 
in  an  ice-box  in  a  loosely  covered  vessel.  This 
ice-box  was  connected  with  the  sewer,  and 
this  connection  was  not  properly  trapped. 
The  milk  absorbed  the  sewer  gas  which  arose 
and  typhoid  fever  broke  out.  No  other 
cause  could  be  found.  Or.  should  the  milkman 
have  any  disease  in  his  family  and  the  milk 
he  sells  be  exposed,  even  for  a  few  horn’s  to  the 
air  of  his  house,  he  may  spread  the  disease 
among  his  customer  with  fatal  results. 

Adulteration  and  Precautions  Against  it. 

The  temptation  to  adulterate  milk  by  adding 
water  is  very  great  since  it  is  easily  done  and 
the  profits  from  such  a  practice  are  enor¬ 
mous.  As  I  said  before,  about  #10,000  worth 
of  water  was  some  years  ago  sold  in  this  city 


Cow's  Milk  Immediately  After  Calving, 
Magnified  4 2d  Diameters. — Flo.  882. 

as  milk  daily,  or  over  #3,500,000  worth  a  year. 
The  quantity  of  milk  daily  brought  into  this 
city  amounts  to  about  125,000  gallons. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  infant  population 
of  our  cities  are  brought  up  on  milk  other 
than  human,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  chiefly 
that  almost  every  city  in  the  civilized  world 
has  some  law  in  relation  to  a  pure  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  In  this  city  the  law  is  rigidly  eufoi’eed. 
Water  is  detected  by  the  lactometer  together 
with  the  appearance  and  taste,  and  skimmed 
milk  or  other  adulterations  than  that  of  water, 
by  chemical  analysis. 

All  of  the  ferries,  depots  and  wharves  where 
milk  is  brought  into  the  city  are  constantly 
visited,  and  the  milk  inspected  at  all  hours  ot 
the  day  and  night.  The  milkman  on  his  early 
rounds  is  carefully  watched,  and  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  places  where  milk  is  sold,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  few  quarts  a  day,  are  constantly 
visited,  and  if  at  any  of  these  places  the  milk 
is  found  to  be  impure,  speedy  tine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  or  perhaps  both,  should  the  dealers  be 
found  guilty,  is  the  result.  In  1SS0  the  fines 
amounted  to  uterly  #5,000;  in  1881  to  #11,657 
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and  in  1862  to  nearly  89,000.  At  this  time  the 
quality  of  the  milk  sold  is  75  per  cent,  better 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  and  owing  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  the  amount  of  im¬ 
pure  milk  sold  is  daily  growing  less  and  less. 


LARGE  VS.  SMALL  UDDERS. 

When  we  were  little  boys  the  dairymen  of 
those  days  looked  upon  a  cow  as  the  mere  ap¬ 
pendix  to  an  udder.  No  matter  what  her 
general  conformation  might  be.  whether  she 
was  slab-sided  or  round  or  pot-bellied :  whether 
her  neck  was  thick  or  slim,  her  back  straight, 
bowed  or  hollow;  whether  she  was  a  tiling  of 
beauty  to  look  upon  or  was  as  hideous  as  a 
night-mare,  it  mattered  not  so  she  carried  a 
large  udder.  Nor  did  it  matter  with  them 
what  the  shape  of  that  udder  might  be.  In 
some  it  was  long  and  pendulous:  in  others  it 
resembled  a  bag  full  of  wheat  hung  crosswise 
in  the  cow's  twist.,  and  when  heavy  with  milk 
she  could  hardly  walk  with  it.  Sometimes  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  udder  stopped 
and  the  teats  began,  the  latter  seeming  to  be 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  former,  and  it. 
required  both  hands  to  circumvent,  one  teat. 
No  thought  ever  crossed  the  dairyman's  mind 
whether  it  was  covered  with  long  hai r  or  short 
hair,  or  whether  it.  had  any  hair  at  all  or  not- 
Questions  of  fore  udder  escutcheons  and  such 
belonged  to  “book  farmers”  and  there  was 
among  practical  dairymen  generally  a  com¬ 
mon  contempt,  for  these  uew-fangled  "notions'1 
— the  book  farmers  and,  we  fear,  even  the 
books  themselves.  When  a  man  bought  a 
cow  he  took  but  little  note  of  anything  about 
her  except  the  size  of  her  udder  when  she  was 
fresh.  Her  pedigree  traced  immediately  into 
the  woods  and  ended  into  a  squirrel  track  that 
ran  up  a  tree.  Whether  she  was  a  long  milk¬ 
er  or  a  short,  milker,  that  is.  Whether  she  held 
out  well  in  her  flow  of  milk  or  dried  up  soon 
after  calving;  w  hether  she  gave  rich  milk  or 
poor  milk,  it  was  useless  to  inquire,  for  no 
thought  of  test  or  record  was  ever  dreamed  of 
with  so  humble  an  animal  as  the  cow. 

Such  was  the  practice  with  plain  dairymen 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  when  they  handled 
on!}'  native  cattle.  Have  we  of  these  days 
improved  upon  the  manners  of  those  days? 
This  question  is  well  worth  looking  into. 
With  the  advent  of  high  priced  and  blooded 
dairy  cattle  came  first  the  temptation  for,  and 
then  the  evolution  of,  the  cow -jockey, the  man 
who  only  wanted  to  buy  and  sell  the  animal 
at  a  profit,  True  merit  was  so  hard  to  get 
and  so  hard  to  prove  when  it  was  obtained 
that  the  jockey  was  compelled  to  invent  ficti¬ 
tious  points  of  value  for  ber.  He  had  neither 
time  nor  patience  to  develop  her  virtues  so  as 
to  attract  purchasers.  He  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  cow’s  superficial  points  of  beauty, 
such  as  style  of  carriage,  form,  color,  mark¬ 
ings,  etc.,  and  the  great  cause  of  praise  was  ati 
ostentatious  development  of  udder.  Wh  ether 
the  udder  was  solid  flesh  Or  filled  with  milk  as 
thin  as  water,  was  no  affair  of  his — buyers  did 
not  ask  such  pertinent,  questions  in  those  days. 

Following  this,  the  decade  of  superfieiaj 
ornamentation,  came  the  clamorous  and  pre¬ 
tentious  evidence  of  excellence  in  prize  and 
pedigree.  No  cow  could  be  called  an  aniniaj 
of  great  merit  unless  she  herself  or  the  ances¬ 
tors  that  made  up  her  pedigree,  could  point,  to 
innumerable  prizes  taken  at  all  the  noted 
fairs  and  exhibitions  held  in  the  country.  To 
be  sure  these  premiums  were  often  secured  by  all 
sorts  of  questionable  methods,  and  they  were 
rarely  if  ever  given  for  actual  test  of  perfor¬ 
mance. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor  a  demand  for  specific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  a  cow  can  do  and  what  her  ancest¬ 
ors  have  done  before  auything  like  a  fashionable 
price  is  paid  for  her-.  The  cow-jockeys  of  old, 
who  numbered  in  their  ranks  men  who  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  their  practices,  have 
had  to  take  a  back  seat,  and  the  test  of  merit 
based  upon  performance  is  only  credited  to 
the  extent  that  honest  relia nee  can  be  placed 
in  facts  stated.  This  has  induced  a  new  and 
better  element  to  take  part  in  the  fascinating 
occupation  of  cattle  breeding.  At  the  same 
time  the  love  for  a  large  udder  has  by  no 
moans  lost  its  constancy  or  its  attractiveness. 
With  such  breeds  as  Ayrshires  and  Ilolsteins 
such  an  ornament  is  not  to  lie  considered 
wholly  out,  of  place.  The  chief  merit  of  these 
breeds  lies  not  sc  much  in  the  quality,  when 
tested  for  butter  fats,  as  iD  the  quantity  of 
milk  produced,  and  this  necessitates  a  milk- 
vessel  of  generous  proportions,  especially  so 
long  as  it  is  not  practical  to  milk  cows  oftener 
than  twice  in  24  hours.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  consider  the  requirements  of  butter- 
making  cows,  where  quality  takes  precedence 
over  quantity  in  the  character  of  the  product, 
the  same  rule  does  nob  necessarily  apply. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  an  article  of  a  con¬ 
densed  nature.  A  cow  that  produces  75 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  must  have  an  udder  of 
large  proportions  to  accommodate  her  yield. 

If  she  produces  three  pounds  of  bubteraday, 
the  milk  is  sufficiently  rich  iu  butter  fats 


a  comparatively  small  udder  will  answer  her 
purposes.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  actual 
tests  of  many  Jersey  cows  that  a  pound  of 
butter  is  often  made  from  less  than  10  pounds 
of  milk.  The  range  of  butter  value  in  differ¬ 
ent  cows1  milk  is  quite  remarkable,  it,  being 
from  less  than  10  pounds  of  milk  to  the  pound 
of  butter  with  some  Jerseys,  to  over  40  pounds 
with  individuals  of  other  breeds.  In  fact,  the 
milk  of  some  cows  hardly  makes  butter  at  all. 

Tu  discussing  the  question  of  size  of  udder 
necessary  for  the  greatest  profit  In  a  cow,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  point  of  a  steady  yield 
from  calf  to  Calf.  It  is  the  nature  of  some 
cows  immediately  after  calving  to  carry  im¬ 
mense  udders  that  rapidly  shrink  as  the  cow 
prematurely  dries  up,  while  other  cows  will 
carry  udders  of  moderate  size  when  fresh,  and 
then  hang  to  their  work  with  such  persistency 
as  to  greatly  surpass  their  opponents  iti  the 
year’s  yield.  Cows  of  the  latter  class  are,  of 
course,  never  subjected  to  the  strain  on  their 
constitutions  that,  often-destroys  the  cow  that 
docs  all  her  work  at  the  critical  period  fol¬ 
lowing-  parturition.  They  are  therefore  much 
to  l»e  preferred  in  the  working  herd,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  all  dairymen  and  breeders  with  a  view 
both  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  their  cows  to 
cultivate  in  their  selections  those  cows  that 
give  the  richest  milk  and  hold  out  the  longest 
with  a  profitable  yield.  To  accomplish  this 
will,  of  course,  require  closer  attention  to  the 
cow’s  work  than  is  now  given,  but.  this  can  be 
done  by  noting  the  amount  of  milk  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter  when  studying  the 
records  of  large  performers,  and  by  selecting 
calves  from  those  that,  indicate  the  richest 
milk  instead  of  following  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  always  favoring  the  cow  with  the 
record  of  largest  butter  yield.  Certainly 
when  two  good  animals  give  nearly  the  same 
butter  yield,  aud  one  does  it  with  a  large  milk 
yield  and  the  other  with  a  small  supply,  the 
latter  is  much  to  be  preferred  as  a  butter  cow. 
This  in  fact  is  the  very  essence  of  virtue  in  the 
Jersey  breed. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COT,.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Educating  Pigs. 

I  have  all  along  in  the  Rural  urged  the 
importance  of  training  pigs  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  kept  for  breeding  slock.  A  wild 
and  unmanageable  breeding  sow  is  an  intol¬ 
erable  nuisance,  and  yet.  half  of  the  breeding 
sows  are  animals  just  of  this  kind.  Nothing 
can  be  done  with  them  except  by  brute  force. 
In  order  to  get  them  into  a  crate,  they  must 
be  run  down  and  caught,  and  two  or  .three 
men  are  required  to  pull  and  drag  nud  force 
them  into  it.  When  they  have  young— which 
is  very  uncertain  with  such  kind  of  handling 
—they  are  ugly,  if  not  ferocious.  When  any 
person  gets  into  the  pen,  they  are  liable  to 
tread  on  the  pigs  nnd  bite,  and  are  almost  un¬ 
bearable  in  every  way.  In  decided  contrast 
with  this  kind  of  management  was  the  breed¬ 
ing  sow  of  Mr.  Tucker,  a  Rural  subscriber, 
who  brought  her  to  Kirby  Homestead  to-day. 
This  sow,  upon  being  called  by  Mr.  T  ,  walked 
out  of  the  crate  and  back  in  again  and  was  as 
gentle  and  docile  as  oue  could  wish,  Mr.  T. 
said  she  had  borne  and  raised  42  pigs  in  two 
years,  not  losing  one.  There  are  both  com¬ 
fort  and  profit  in  such  a  hog.  and  all  hogs  can 
lie  made  so  with  a  little  handling  and  patience 
when  t  hey  are  young.  They  should  be  caught 
and  held  when  young  uutil  they  are  not 
afraid.  When  fed  they  should  lie  called  and 
then  gently  scratched.  The  latter  they  enjoy 
as  much  as  a  good  dinner.  In  this  way  they 
will  become  accustomed  to  come  when  called, 
and  vill  follow  their  owner  anywhere. 

I  once  had  a  favorite  sow  pig  which  was 
taught  in  this  way,  anil  which  would  follow 
me  all  over  the  farm  and  used  to  like  to  go 
and  take  w  alks  wherever  I  might  be  going. 
It  does  not  take  so  much  to  keep  such  pigs; 
and  when  a  mother  is  so  trained  her  pigs  will 
follow  her  example  and  be  like  her,  and  thus 
constitute  a  well-regulated  family. 


thinks  of  keeping  a  bull  of  this  breed.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  several.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  working  iuto  t  he  Jersey  blood 
as  fast  as  they  can,  grading  up  tlielr  natives. 
They  have  found  out  by  actual  demonstration 
(uo  theory)  that  the  grade  Jersey  cows  will 
make  more  butter  than  the  old  natives  or 
any  of  the  Short-horn  crosses,  'I  he  prairies 
and  the  plains  are  the  places  for  the  mngniii 
cent  Short-horns,  ami  the  butter  districts  for 
the  Jerseys.  It  is  nonsense  to  try  to  ignore 
the  merits  of  either  breed,  and  it  is  equally 
foolish  to  try  to  combine  the  special  qualities 
of  each  in  one  animal. 


STOCK  NOTES  FROM  MISSISSIPPI. 

“Ik  you  didn’t  know  you  were  in  Mississippi 
you  might  think  you  were  in  Ohio,”  said  1  to 
a  little  group  from  the  latter  State,  who  were 
gazing  at  about  a  hundred  -Berkshire  hogs  aud 
grades  that  were  galloping  towards  the  caller 
through  clover  nearly  hiding  them.  “Does 
not  that,  show  we  eau  grow  clover?”  said  I 
“and  that  we  can  raise  hogs  on  it  too?”  These 
Ohio  farmers  were  here  looking  about  them 
wit  h  a  view  to  buying  laud.  They  had  heard 
of  a  certain  gentleman’s  stock  farm  and  had 
ridden  out  to  see  it.  They  soon  inquired  if  it 
was  for  sale.  It  was  not;  but  the  owner  told 
them  that  t  here  was  land  just  as  good  that 
could  be  bought  for  810  per  acre. 

Now,  I  ivill  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
stock-raiser,  for  fear  of  wounding  his  modes¬ 
ty,  but  what  lie  has  I’ll  tell  you  i  a  part.  First 
a  hundred  head  or  more  of  hogs;  secondly,  To 
to  80  brood  mures,  with  a  choicely-bred  staL 
lion  at  their  head;  thirdly,  a  nice  group  of 
thoroughbred  Short-horns  and  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  grades;  fourthly,  about  400  acres  of 
Red  Clover,  to  say  nothing  of  odds  and  ends 
of  Lucerne,  Blue-Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  etc. 
Will  uot  that  do  very  well  for  a  Mississippi 
planter  ? 

Ho  has  many  improved  implements — corn 
planters,  cultivators,  a  mower,  reaper,  etc. 
For  years  he  has  been  trying  to  get  out  of  cot¬ 
ton  raisiug,  aud  has  been  raising  more  or  less 
clover  and  other  grasses.  Nom-  he  has  taken  a 
loug  step  and  I  think  deserves  to  be  called  a 
stock  raiser. 

I  raHier  think  this  county  has  “got  the 
bulge”  on  stock  raising  non-.  Oktibbeha  used 
to  have  it,  through  the  immense  influence 
of  Col.  W,  B.  Montgomery,  of  Starkville.vvith 
lus  celebrated  Jersey  herd;  but  non*  Noxubee 
has  any  number  of  Jerseys  and  grades,  with 
Captain  Muhoouer  as  leader  there,  and  several 
herds  of  thoroughbred  Short-horns  belonging 
to  Judge  Foote,  of  Macon,  Dr.  Shields,  of 
Cranford.  General  Wlioelis,  of  Nashville 
Teun,  (the  wealthy  breeders  of  Kentucky  aud 
Tennessee  are  getting  their  eyes  open),  our 
modest  friend  aforesaid,  aud  I  know  not  who 
else.  And  as  to  clover,  why,  1  can  count  a 
thousand  or  more  acres  iu  Red  Clover  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  here.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  planter  who  has  not  more  or 
less  of  it.  Some  of  them  would  have  laughed 
immoderately,  eveu  two  or  three  years  ago,  at 
the  idea  of  such  folly!  One  I  now  recall — who 
has  probably  KM)  acres  of  it — laughed  at  the 
writer-  for  going  about  advocating  sowing 
grass  seed  as  ihe  zenith  of  visiouariness.  This 
is  tlie  era  (for  this  country),  of  progressives  ess 
and  experimentation.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
there  were  tests  to  find  out  which  were  the 
liest  reapers,  mowers  and  cultivators.  The 
proprietors  of  the  different  implements  were 
on  the  ground,  in  many  instances.  I  shall  ad¬ 
vertise  uo  maxi’s  implements  by  telling  deci¬ 
sions;  but  the  great  gratification  to  me  was  to 
see  the  character  of  the  spectators — the  very 
cream  of  the  men  of  this  county  anil  adjoin¬ 
ing  ones. 

The  day  will  soon  be  post,  here  when  a  load 
of  hay  will  scare  a  horse  bo  badly  as  to  mukc 
lilm  ungovernable,  aud  run  away  aud  smash 
a  carriage  (a  thing  i  kuoM-  to  have  occurred  iu 
this  State)  and  nearly  kill  the  whole  “lay-out,” 
himself  included.  Already  this  county  has 
sold  much  more  corn  than  she  bought  two 
years  ago.  Coru  is  worth  45  cents  per  bushel 
now.  Last  year  in  Winter  aud  (Spring  the 
fanners  paid  81.50. 

Gee,  now,  if  your  county  can  boust  more  of 
an  experimentalist  tu  the  grass  line  than  Dr, 
Mat  Clay,  of  this  place.  I  know  him  to  have 
sown  these  grasses  las-t  Winter  and  this  Spring, 
for  1  helped  to  do  much  of  it  myself: — lied 
and  White  Clovers,  Alsike,  Lucerne,  Blue 
Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Sweet  Vernal,  Italian 
Rye  Grass,  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Sheep’s 
Fescue  aud — but  that’s  enough.  And  I  ought 
to  put  on  record  that  Dr.  Clay  has  the  oldest 
piece  of  Blue  Grass  1  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  this  State,  aud  although  lie  plowed  it 
over  and  over  in  cotton  it  is  here  to  stay. 
May  be  I  oughtn't  to  say  the  Doctor  showed  it 
to  me  as  Orchard  Grass— Dactyl  is  glomerata 
— but,  then,  he  knows  Blue  Grass  now.  Better 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  he  introduced,  years 
ago,  from  his  Kentucky  relatives,  choice 
Short-horns  aud — this  is  sad — was  so  indiff’er- 
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NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


Ttie  Farmers’  Roview  notes  the  statement 
made  a  short  time  ago  in  reference  to  the 
fugitive  golden  yellow  skin  of  a  Jersey  com-. 
which  raised  the  wrath  of  a  deceived  pure 
chasex-.  The  F.  R.  thinks  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  to  make  public  the 
mime  of  this  Jersey  color  artist.  I  don’t 
imdex-tako  to  say  what  the  duty  of  this 
journal,  of  which  I  am  only  a  contributor, 
maybe.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  contributor  when 
called  ujxm,  to  make  his  assertions  good  to  the 
editor  who  prints  his  statement.  I  have 
sent  tu  the  editor  of  the  Rural  my  authority 
for  the  statement,  aud  he  may  say  if  it  is  satis¬ 
factory.  If  it  is  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
about  it.  [It  will  appear  uuder  What.  Others 
Say,  next  week.  Eds.] 


But  I  have  this  to  say : — The  Farmers' Review 
must  be  aware  that  there  is  as  much  adultera¬ 
tion  in  the  stock  business  of  all  kinds,  common 
and  faucy.  as  there  is  in  every  other  one. 
The  whole  world  is  given  over  to  adulterations. 
Did  the  F.  R.  never  hear  of  the  triokR  of 
jockeys;  the  “bishoping”  of  horses  to  remove 
the  aged  appearance  of  the  teeth;  the  ginger¬ 
ing  to  make  an  old  plug  sportive  and  lively,  and 
the  use  of  arsenic  for  various  pm-poses;  or  the 
filing,  sand-papering  of  horns;  yellowing  them 
with  nitric  acid;  binding  the  tails  to  make 
them  thin ;  dyeing  the  switch;  coloring  the 
skin;  making  artificial  escutcheons;  substitut¬ 
ing  calves;  doctoring  pedigrees;  stocking  the 
udders,  and  arts  by  which  teats  al-e  made  to 
show  unuatural  productiveness,  or  stubble 
shearing  of  sheep;  blackening  the  fleece  of 
Merinos:  cohering  and  soap  stoning  that  of 
long-wools,  and  other  tricks  and  devices  “the 
same  with  intent  to  deceive”  practiced  upon 
the  unwary,  even  down  to  the  chicken  and  egg 
business,  if  one  were  called  upon  to  give  names 
for  all  these  things,  he  might  us  well  be  obliged 
to  say  who  puts  oleomargarine  in  butter  or 
name  all  the  frauds  in  creation.  When  the  F. 
R.  sits  down  to  take  his  rye — which  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  beverage  in  Chicago — (I  should  say 
rye-coffee,  to  avoid  misconstruction)  does  lie 
suppose  it  is  the  real  Mocha  fresh  from  “Araby 
the  blest  ?”  Does  he  not  know  there  are  chicory 
and  peas  in  it,  and  that  even  these  are  adul¬ 
terated  too ;  that  there  is  glucose  in  the  sugar, 
anti  starch  iu  the  cream  i  Is  there  any  purity 
in  anything  ?  Is  not  all  adulterated  even  as 
in  FalstafTs  time  they  put  “  lime  in  the  sack.” 
And  does  the  F.  R.  think  stockmen  are  any 
better  than  the  rest  of  humanity  when  largo 
sums  of  money  are  at  stake  and  temptation  is 
great  ?  If  so,  the  F.  R.  cannot  be  well 
acquainted  in  Chicago  aud  should  go — ah, 
where  should  he  go,  indeed. 


AYRSHIRE  AND  JERSEY  CROSS. 

Hom-  to  Lengthen  Teats.— The  first  heifer 
of  this  crossing  at  two  years  of  ago.  has  lately 
calved.  I  hud  a  notion  that  this  kind  of  a 
cross  would  make  good  cows,  and  this  heifer 
verifies  the  expectation.  The  prepotency  of 
the  sire,  a  Jersey,  is  more  marked  than  that 
of  the  flam.  The  resemblance  to  the  darn 
consists  only  in  a  larger  and  squarer  frame 
than  that  of  a  Jersey,  with  larger  udder  and 
the  Ayrshire  defect — short  teats.  The  color 
and  all  the  markings,  even  to  a  black  tongue 
and  brush,  are  Jersey,  although  the  dam  was 
evenly  spotted  red  and  white  The  short  t  eats 
are  the  only  fault  which  prevents  this,  heifer 
from  being  a  perfect  cow.  The  skin  is  as  soft 
and  mellow  as  a  kid  glove  and  as  glossy  as  a 
beaver  hat.  She  has  a  splendid  constitution 
and  a  most  striking  style.  Now  about  the 
teats.  I  have  au  idea  that  these  teats  can  be 
made  longer  by  continuous  manipulation.  It 
could  be  done  by  stretching  them  every  time 
the  eow  was  milked:  but  this  would  be  too 
much  trouble,  therefore  I  aui  going  to  put  an¬ 
other  calf  with  the  one  belonging  to  the  heifer 
and  let  both  of  them  suck  her.  As  soou  as  she 
owns  them,  wo  shall  turn  them  all  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  aud  let  them  run.  By  Autumn  there 
will  bo  two  grand  calves  and  four  longer  teats. 
I  once  had  a  heifer  whose  teats  w  ere  so  smull 
that  they  could  not  be  milked  except  by  strip¬ 
ping  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  al 
though  she  was  a  little  thing  herself,  by  turn 
higher  iuto  pastures  with  her  calf,  she  de¬ 
veloped  next,  year  into  a  fiue  cow  and  the 
calf,  in  the  Autumn  brought  825,  and  was  al¬ 
most  as  big  as  its  mother.  It  is  mu-prising 
I iow  much  faster  a  calf  will  grow  with  a  little 
milk  when  suckling  than  when  l  ed.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  milk  a  heifer  than  to  let  the  calf  suck, 
unless  the  sucking  is  continued  throughout  the 
season.  The  calf  draws  the  milk  every  hour 
or  two  and  consequently  there  are  no  filling  up 
in  the  udder  and  development  as  there  are 
when  the  heifer  is  milked.  Consequently, 
they  will  uot  give  as  much  as  when  milked 
for  the  want  of  capacity  to  hold  it. 

"  STOCKMAN  ”  AND  THE  JERSEYS. 

Stockman  says,  “There  is  considerable  of 
this  coloring  done  among  Jerseys.”  He  seems 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  because  some  news¬ 
paper,  “perfectly  trustworthy,”  tells  about  a 
Jersey  cow  being  colored  to  give  it  a  golden 
skin.  If  this  story  is  true  (which  somehow  I 
rather  doubt),  it  is  most  decidedly  exceptional. 
Jersey  cattle,  as  a  rule,  do  not  need  to  have 
any  artificial  matter  added  to  their  skin  to  give 
it  a  golden  color,  nor  to  their  butter.  Stock¬ 
man  seems  to  take  delight  in  striking  at  the 
Jerseys  whenever  he  gets  a  chance,  and  he 
often  goes  across  lots  to  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  1  rather  suspect  that,  Stockman  has  a 
weakness  for  Short-horns;  hence  the  Jerseys 
appear  small  in  bis  eyes.  Now  tlie  truth  is 
both  have  a  place  and  a  special  value.  The 
farmers  iu  this  neighborhood  have  “  gone 
back  on  ”  the  Short  horns  and  nobody  now 
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ent  to  his  pecuniary  interests  as  to  attach  too 
little  importance  to  the  venture,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  did  not  improve  his  opportunity  by 
keeping  his  herd  up  He  might  have  been  the 
latter-day  king  of  Short-horn  raisers  in  this 
State  had  he  done  so. 

It  does  tno  a  world  of  good  to  gabble  and 
prattle  about  progress  in  this  country,  for  I  re¬ 
member  that,  when  I  used  to  sow  grass  seeds 
out  of  the  car  windows  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
many  a  brisk  dullard  and  pert  shallow-pate 
used  to  wonder  at  my  very  peculiar  phase  of 
lunacy:  some  with  coarse  and  cruel  laughter; 
some  with  a  mild  flavor  of  pity  iu  their  open- 
eyed  astonishment.  They  knew  me  as  the 
■“grass  man.” 

Dearbrook,  Noxubee  Co.,  June  80.  m.  b.  h 
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SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


PROFESSOR  C.  V.  RILEY. 

There  has  been  of  late  what  may  be  justly 
■considered  a  marked  revival  in  the  subject  of 
silk-culture  in  the  United  States.  This  fact  is 
attested  alike  by  the  number  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  of  associations  and  of  periodicals 
that,  for  two  Or  three  years  past,  have  been 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  industry  As 
Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  I  have  watched  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  with  much  interest.  After  discussing 
the  advantages  and  drawbacks  which  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  present  iu  reference  to  sen-culture, 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Manual  on  the 
Silkworm  published  by  the  Department,  1  felt 
constrained  to  give  these  words  of  caution  iu 
mv  last  annual  report: 

Uniter  jjresent  Circumstances  we  feel  more  disposed 
to  cheek  than  to  encourage  the  present  growing  ii:- 
torest  In  the  (in  ject,  because  of  the  conviction  that 
the  majority  of  persons  undertaking  the  raising  of 
silkworms  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Those 
who  have  eggs  for  sale  or  who  are  interested  lu  the 
propagation  and  sale  of  mulberry  cuttings,  anil  those 
who  are  lnlltteueod  by  philanthropic  or  benevolent 
motives,  can  afford,  albeit  from  opposite  motives,  to 
stimulate  lu  every  possible  way  the  Interest  naturally 
felt  In  the  subject,  but  the  disappointment,  under 
existing  circumstances,  is  upt  to  he  great  iu  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  Interest  Increases,  so  that  there  Is  danger 
or  a  repetition  uf  the  many  reactions  from  similar 
attempts  lit  the  past. 

This  follows  necessarily  from  the  Tact  that  the 
reeled  silk  Is  Imported  free  of  duty,  while  there  is  so 
very  heavy  a  duty  on  the  woven  goods.  There  Is  a 
duty  to  dav  on  wools  valued  at  SJ  ouuts  of  10  to  11 
cents  per  pound,  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Still, 
In  past  years,  ns  lu  isw,  wool  has  been  Imported  free 
of  duty.  Now  wool  Is  essentially  a  raw  product,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  no  expensive  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture;  yet  what  would  our  wool-growers  throughout 
the  country  say  ir  It  were  proposed  to  do  away  with 
lli  duty  and  allow  wool  to  conic  In  as  reeled  silk  Is 
now  allowed  to  come  in.  free?  They  would,  no  doubt 
declare  thut  such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  give  the  dcatn-ldow  to  wool-growing  In  the 
United  States.  Silk  culture  is  in  Just  i he  condition 
•that  wtiol-growfttg  would  be  lu  uudei  such  elream  • 
Stances,  and  if  there  Is  any  advantage  to  the  couutr\ 
lu  the  protection  of  one  kind  of  silk  manufacture, 
then,  logically,  thut  other  branch  of  silk  manufae 
ture,  namely,  silk-reeling,  which  would  add  value  ro 
l  he  eoeoon  anil  give  encouragement  to  Its  production, 
should  also  be  protected,  and  we  earnestly  recoin, 
mend  this  subject  to  Hie  serious  consideration  of  the 
recently  appointed  Tariif  I'onuntssfou.  With  proper 
duty  ou  the  "raw  silk,*’  there  would  be  no  question 
of  the  steady  and  permanent  growth  of  silk  culture 
lu  the  r lilted  States;  this  Department  Would  be  Jus- 
tilled  lu  making  effort-  to  widely  disseminate  the 
eggs,  and  In  the  course  of  two  or  three. years  every 
dollar  of  the  vast  sinus -eut  out  of  the  country  for 
"raw  silk"  produced  In  foreign  lauds  would  llttd  its 
Way  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  people. 

The  experience  of  the  year  has  justified  this 
caution.  The  Tariif  Commission  felt  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  reference  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  "raw”  silk,  and  placed  a  duty  of  50 
percent,  ad  valorem  upon  it  in  the  schedule 
prepared  for  Congress.  This  duty  was  en¬ 
gineered  off  again  iu  committee,  however,  and 
an  eloquent  appeal  by  Senator  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  subse¬ 
quently  disregarded  in  the  Senate,  his  motion 
being  voted  down  upon  arguments  singularly 
contradictory,  some  ol’  the  opponents  to  the 
motion  arguing  that  experience  of  two  centu¬ 
ries  had  shown  that  silk,  production  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  impossible,  while  Senator  Ingalls  iu- 
si  tod  that  it  bad  been  so  successful  iu  bis  own 
State  (Kansas)  as  to  prove  conclusively  that 
them  was  no  need  of  protection.  Both  asser¬ 
tions  wore  unfounded,  and  that  of  the  Kansas 
Senator  showed  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the 
later  phases  of  Monsieur  Boissiere’s  efforts 
ut  Silkville. 

As  a  consequence,  the  many  who  liave  for 
the  past  two  months,  from  one  influence  or 
another,  been  raising  the  “worm  that  spins 
the  queen's  most,  costly  robe”  are  doomed  to 
disapp  ointment  if  they  expected  their  labors 
to  prove  us  protituble  as  the  more  enthusias¬ 
tic  have  n ui interned  they  would  he.  Some  in 
divuluals,  aud  some  companies,  have  gone  into 
the  business  from  sincere  conviction  that  it 
could  bo  made  a  profitable  investment;  there 
are  others  who  advocate  it  from  more  selfish 
motives— they  have  eggs  or  mulberry  seed  or 


cuttings  for  sale,  and  speculate  ou  the  gullibil¬ 
ity  and  credulity  of  the  average  farmer. 

Several  manuals  liave  also  been  published. 
One,  which  T  have  in  mind  from  Philadelphia, 
and  for  which  25  cents  are  charged  is  a  hold  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  Manual  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  publishes  for  free  distribution.  So  long 
as  the  manufacturers  can  afford  to  publish 
organs  devoted  to  their  interests  and  opposed 
to  the  encouragement  of  silk  production  at 
home,  or  ean  mother  ways  influence  Congress, 
disappointment  must,  necessarily  follow  all 
attempts  to  unduly  stimulate  silk  culture; 
while  all  that  tends  to  this  artificial  stimula¬ 
tion  will  in  the  end  retard  the  cause  and  post¬ 
pone  the  establishment  of  au  industry  for  which 
the  country  is  in  every  way  admirably  adapted 
by  climate.  Festina  lente  (make  haste  slowly) 
should  be  the  motto  of  all  who  have  acquired 
the  silk  fever. 


CROSS-BREEEDING;  HYBRIDIZA¬ 
TION,  ETC. 

PROFESSOR  A.  E.  BLOUNT. 


To  the  science  of  cross-breeding  and  hybridi¬ 
zation  are  we  indebted  not  only  for  our  finest 
aud  most  useful  stock,  but  also  for  line  fruits, 
vegetables,  flowers  and  cereals.  Inasmuch  as 
nature  does  not  hybridize  or  cross-breed  her 
•species  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
inasmuch  as  almost  every  individual  plant  in 
its  wild  state  is  inferior  to  those  man  has  cross¬ 
bred  and  domesticated,  there  seems  to  be  a 
wide  field  for  improvement  to  be  made  by  him. 
To  some  extent  this  field  of  improvement  is 
already  occupied.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  only 
a  beginning  as  yet  The  apple  of  to-day— once 
the  unsavory,  distasteful  sour  crab  of  a  eeu- 
tury  ago— is  the  leading  fruit  of  the  world. 
All  honor  to  the  art  and  science  of  man,'  The 
grape  of  1853  has  become  the  most  delicate 
and  healthful  fruit  in  existence!  The  time 
will  come  when  our  cereals  in  all  respects  will 
be  as  much  better  than  they  now  are  as  they 
now  are  better  than  those  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  1  think  1  can  see  a  field  open  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  that  will  be  adapted  io  every 
locality  ami  a  wheat  than  will  resist,  under 
all  ordinary  conditions,  all  enemies  superin¬ 
duced  by  atmospheric  influences;  a  garden  in 
which  there  shall  be  a  tomato  without  wrinkle 
or  core;  a  potato  subject  to  no  diseases,  of  line 
quality  aud  a  sure  cropper ;  an  orchard  iu  which 
fruits  of  all  kinds  will  be  far  superior  to  any  we 
now  have,  and  a  lawn  upon  which  will  grow 
flowers  that  will  equal  any  iu  the  tropics  for 
beauty  and  fragrance.  All  this  I  belive  will  be 
eousuiuated  ou  one  condition,  viz;  that  the 
farmer  by  careful  selection  shall  keep  his 
cereals  from  deterioration;  that  the  gardener 
by  observing  the  natural  laws  that  govern 
vegetation  shall  keep  ids  seed  pure  and  im¬ 
proved:  that  the  orchard ist  by  systematic 
propagation  of  seedlings  aud  cross-breeding 
shall  keep  the  best  quality  to  the  frout.  and 
that  the  florist  by  au  intermixture  of  species 
having  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  ehur- 
aett  ilstics,  shall  keep  in  harmony  all  those 
changes  of  color  that  so  pleasantly  greet  us 
everywhere.  Had  not  a  few  such  men  as 
Wilder  lived  in  the  orchard;  Pringle  and  Ar¬ 
nold  among  the  cereals;  Bliss,  Gregory  aud 
Landretb  among  the  vegetables,  aud  Hender¬ 
son,  Vick  aud  Parsons  among  tbo  flowers, 
where.  I  usk.  ami  iu  what  condition  would  have 
been  our  wheat  an  dc.)ru,  our  apples  aud  pears 
our  potatoes  and  beets,  our  roses  and  choicest 
flowers?  We  would  certainly  have  been  eu- 
joying  the  products  of  the  same  old  ideas  en¬ 
tertained  bv  our  great-great-graml-fathers. 
Our  best  wheat  would  still  be  confined  to 
the  old  boarded  Mediterranean;  our  best  corn 
would  be  the  exhaustive  aud  inferior  one¬ 
eared  maize  of  the  American  Indian;  our 
best  fruit  the  sour  crab  of  Spitzbergeu,  the 
old  red  cherry,  the  cast-iron  pear,  the  old 
Chickasaw  plum  and  the  poor,  bitter,  dried- 
up  seedling  peach;  our  best  vegetables,  a  pota¬ 
to  full  of  o\ es  aud  sap;  beets  long  and  course: 
carrots  small  aud  stringy;  our  best  turnips 
would  lx'  long-rooted  aud  strong  enough  to 
make  the  tears  come;  our  best  flowers  the  com¬ 
mon  single  Marigold  the  single  Pink  and  the 
China  Aster, 

Some  distinguished  writer  has  stated  that 
“hybridization  takes  place  between  two 
species  of  the  same  genius  when  they  are 
nearly  allied  to  each  other.”  Every  variety 
of  corn  then  is  a  hybrid,  and  the  offspring 
coming  from  crossing  one  wheat  upon  another 
is  a  hybrid,  t  am  not  prepared  to  accept,  the 
statement  as  u  fact.  The  same  writer  says: 
“  hybridization  and  cross-breeding  are  the 
same.”  Cross-brooding  is  included  in  the 
former;  but  the  former  is  not  included  in 
the  latter. 

Crossing  the  Short-horns  upon  the  Jerseys, 
the  Cue  hi  as  upon  the  Dorkings,  smooth  wheats 
upon  bearded,  red  roses  upon  white  is  cross¬ 
breeding  but  by  no  means  hybridization,  inas 
much  as  the  offspring  are  still  cattle,  chickens, 
wheats  and  roses,  aud,  moreover,  they  arc  ca¬ 
pable  of  reproduction.  Now  if  the  sheep  is 


crossed  upon  the  goat,  the  turkey  upon  the 
guinea,  the  muskmelon  upon  the  cucumber, 
the  rye  upon  the  wheat,  the  rose  upon  the 
cherry;  the  apple  upon  the  pear,  the  offspring, 
if  any,  are  hybrids,  being,  neither  sheep  nor 
goats,  turkeys  nor  guineas,  muskmelons  nor 
cucumbers,  wheat  nor  rye,  roses  nor  cherries, 
pears  nor  apples,  and.  moreover,  they  seldom 
if  ever  reproduce. 

State  Agricultural  College,  Colorado. 

[Our  own  opinion  as  to  this  has  often  been 
expressed,  It  is  that  crosses  between  different 
varieties  of  the  same  species  and  genus  should 
be  called  cross-breeds.  When  between  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  between  dif¬ 
ferent  genera,  hybrids.  Otherwise  we  should 
prefer  to  adopt  Sachs's  definitions  which  have 
been  presented  twice  in  these  columns.  Eds.] 


THE  BARBERRY  AS  A  HEDGE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANT. 


Perhaps  a  good  many  loaders  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  have  never  seen  a  Bar¬ 
berry  hedge,  or  have  never  heard  of  this  use¬ 
ful  plant.  The  Barberry  is  the  best  shrub  for 
a  hedge.  It  never  winter-kills;  it  grows  on 
any  soil ;  lives  over  a  hundred  years,  and  will 
turn  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  even 
chickens,  if  planted  in  the  right  way. 

I  have  a  Barberry  hedge  eight  feet  high, 
loaded  every  Fall  with  beautiful  scarlet 
berries,  which  make  the  very  best  of  preserves 
and  jellies.  I  have  made  a  very  good  wine  of 
the  berries  every  Fall.  The  yellow  blossoms  it 
bears  in  Spring  in  the  month  of  May  and  June 
are  very  sweet-smelling.  The  golden  yellow- 
roots  are  used  for  dyeing.  My  hedge  is  eight 
years  old,  has  never  been  pruned  yet,  and  is 
to-day  as  close  as  1  want  it  to  be.  Last  year  I 
raised  from  15JOOO  to  8*1,000  plants,  and  about 
ten  bushels  of  the  berries.  This  year  ruy 
hedge  wrill  be,  if  nothing  happens,  loaded 
again  with  scarlet  berries.  There  is  no  hum. 
bug  about  it.  I  can  recommend  the  Barberry 
hedge  to  every  farmer  in  the  count  ry  living 
either  in  the  timber  or  prairie.  It  saves  a 
good  deal  of  hard  labor  in  making  those  costly 
rail  fences  which  always  need  repairing  and 
always  cause  trouble  from  cattle  or  hogs  tbat 
push  their  way  through.  The  Barberry  hedge 
has  numerous  sharp  thorns  as  a  protection. 
Even  if  it  is  destroyed  by  tire,  it  sprouts  out 
from  the  roots  again  and  makes  as  nice  a 
hedge  as  ever.  That  it  can  be  planted  in  new  or 
old  ground  1  know,  because  I  have  tried  it. 
The  richer  the  ground  the  smaller  the  yield  of 
fruit.  It  makes  a  beautiful  oruameutal  hedge 
around  town  lots. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  or  plant 
ing  the  plants  is  iu  the  Fall  or  early  iu  Spring, 
The  seed  grows  better  if  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  frost.  During  November  or 
early  in  Spring  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  the 
seed  in  a  nursery  bed  in  row  s  two  feet  apart, 
covering  the  seed  from  U  ,  to  two  inches.  I 
have  planted  Burberry  seeds  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  April,  which  mode  nice  plants.  The 
plants  can  be  put  in  during  September  aud 
October,  aud  even  as  late  in  the  Spring  as  the 
15th  of  June,  The  young  phuits  need  no  pro. 
teotiou  whatever  during  the  Winter  months. 
Of  course,  Fall  planting  gives  them  au  early 
start  in  the  Spring.  The  Barberry  is  very 
hardy  ami  is  sure  to  live  when  transplanted; 
it  is  very  seldom  that  one  plant  in  a  thousand 
dies  if  planted  iu  the  right  manner. 

Cedar  Co.,  Neb.  Chas.  Doeller. 


turm  Ccorionti}. 


TILE  DRAINAGE.— No.  9. 

YV.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Laying  Out  the  System. 

The  Outlet.— The  first  thing  is  to  secure 
or  determine  the  proper  main  outlet,  or  “out¬ 
fall,”  as  the  English  term  it.  Their  term  is 
expressive,  for  there  should  be  a  fall  so  that 
the  water  may  elear  well  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tiles  in  high  water  lu  very  le\rel  land 
this  outlet  may  need  to  be  into  a  broad,  open 
ditch  dug  at  the  county  expense,  auff  furnish¬ 
ing  drainage  for  many  thousands  of  acres  But 
most  of  tne  land,  except  swamp  and  very 
level  prairie,  is  rolling  enough  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  location  of  the  outlet, 
and  the  location  and  direction  of  the  mains 
ami  laterals.  At  least,  after  very  heavy  rains 
the  course  of  the  flood  w  ater  will  unerringly 
show  the  location  aud  direction  of  the  mains, 
and  suggest  that  of  the  laterals.  For  example, 
take  field  A  B  C  I>,  Fig.  383,  40x00  rods,  and 
slightly  dishing  toward  the  center  and  inclin¬ 
ing  towards  the  side  B  C.  After  a  heavy  ram 
the  Yvnter  forms  rills  more  or  less  crooked 
from  G  and  H,  joining  at  F,  ami  flowing  iu 
a  single  stream  to  K.  The  main  drain  should 
follow  this  general  course,  somewhat  straight¬ 
ening  its  crooks,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  If  the 
field  is  40x150  rods  it  will  contain  15  acres,  and, 


as  the  tiles  at  K  will  have  to  discharge  the 
water  from  the  whole  field,  they  should  be 
eight  iuches  in  diameter  according  to  a  rule 
given  in  a  previous  article:  “  £5  juare  the  di 
ameter  and  divide  by  four  to  find  the  numb¬ 
er  of  acres  a  given  size  Yvill  drain.”  Thus  the 
square  of  Nt-4=10,  the  number  of  acres  are 
eight-inch  tiles  will  drain.  The  eight-inch  may 
be  continued  up  ten  rods,  and  then  seven-inch 
ones  will  do  for  ten  rods,  and  then  six-inch 
ones  up  to  the  point  F,  and  then  four-inch 
ones  will  do  for  the  branch  mains  to  G  and  to 
H.  The  direction  of  the  laterals  is  shown  by 
the  single  lines  in  the  cut.  The  rule  is  that 
the  laterals  should  ran  straight  down  the 
slope  at  right  angles  to  the  mains ;  but  it  is 
quite  an  advantage  to  have  them  run  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  field,  so  that  a  paid  of 
the  digging  and  filling  may  be  done  at  the 
time  of  regularly  plowing  the  field.  And  so 
unless  the  slope  is  quite  steep  or  the  surface 
quite  irregular.  I  should  lay  off  the  -drains  as 
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Plan  of  A  Drained  Field.— Fig.  383. 
in  Fig.  383.  Two-inch  tiles  will  be  large 
enough  for  all  the  laterals  if  there  is  a  fall  of 
an  inch  or  more  to  the  rod. 

Of  course,  the  field  (Fig.  383)  is  only  one 
case  out  of  many  that  present  themselves. 
The  field  may  be  cromning  instead  of  dishing, 
and  require  a  mam  along  the  sides  A  B  and 
C  D.  or  the  sides  A  D  and  B  C  ;  or  it  may  be 
a  “side-bill.”  aud  slope  all  in  one  direction, 
and  require  simply  one  main  aloug  its  lower 
side  ;  or  the  swale  or  dry  brook  may  run  diag¬ 
onally  across  the  field  exactly  from  corner  to 
corner,  or  at  any  angle  :  or  there  may  be  tw  o 
lines  of  depression  clear  across  the  field  ;  or 
oue  main  drain  and  more  branch  drains  than 
I  have  indicated  with  knolls  that  shall  render 
any  perfectly  regular  system  of  laterals  im¬ 
possible. 

If  six,  seven  and  eight-inch  tiles  cannot  be 
obtained  for  the  main  in  Fig.  383.  then  a  five- 
inch  (or  even  four-inch i  oue  may  be  laid  from 
F  to  K.  aud  an  additional  four-inch  one  be 
laid  two  rods  distant  and  parallel,  as  indicated 


Plan  of  Laying  Tile  Together.  —Fig.  384. 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  3S3.  These  mains 
will  receive  all  the  laterals  below  the  fork  F, 
and,  of  course,  the  laterals  will  uot  need  to  he 
extended  to  the  central  maiu  F  1  K,  for  the 
side  maims  will  drain  the  ground  between 
themselves  and  the  central  main.  French,  in 
his  hook  on  drainage  (which  is  ou  the  whole 
the  best  work  I  know  of,  though  published 
more  than  twenty  yeare  ago),  recommends 
laying  three  four-inch  tiles  together,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  384.  But  this  is  very  objectionable 
for  several  reasons.  It  leaves  a  loose  space  out¬ 
side  of  the  tiles.  which  is  liable  to  wash  and 
gully  in  high  water  aud  get  the  tiles  out  of 
place.  Only  one  drain  should  be  laid  iu  each 
ditch,  whatever  be  its  size,  and  the  earth  should 
be  packed  tight  about  it.  AU  sizes  of  tiles  up 
to  10  inches  iu  diameter  ean  now  be  obtained 
at  most  of  the  large  tUo  factories. 

More  of  the  location  and  construction  o 
drains  will  be  given  in  the  next  number. 


FRONT- YARD  FENCE  :  IMPROVEMENT 
(3n  HAY  RACK. 


As  the  Rural  requested  farmers  to  write 
communications  for  its  columns,!  send  a  sketch 
of  a  front-yard  fence  (Fig.  385)  I  have  iu  front 
of  my  house.  I  thins,  it  is  a  very  neat  and  cheap 
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arrangement  if  kept  nicely  painted,  and  any 
ordinary  farmer  can  build  it.  Looking  at  the 
cut  (Pig.  385)  the  lower  board  is  eight  inches 
wide  and  16  feet  long.  There  are  eight  feet  be 
tween  the  posts. 

The  second  board  is  six  inches  wide ;  the  next 
four  inches  wide.  The  top  board  is  nailed  on 
top  of  the  posts,  sloping  to  the  front,  even 
with  the  front  and  side  of  the  battens  or  stays. 
These  are  six  inches  wide.  The  front  side  of  the 
boards  should  be  one  inch  thick,  dressed  and 
painted  white,  except  the  top  and  bottom 
boards  which  look  better  painted  brown  or 
some  other  dark  color.  The  boards  crossing 


Hay-rack.— Fig.  386. 

each  other  should  not  be  cut  in  the  middle,  but 
merely  lapped  over  each  other. 

In  the  Rural  of  May  12  is  a  sketch  of  a  hay¬ 
rack  on  which  1  have  a  little  improvement  to 
suggest,  so  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  front  end 
of  one  I  am  using  (Fig.  386).  The  cross-beams 
are  an  inch-and-a-half  thick,  five  inches  wide 
and  six  feet  three  iuches  long,  and  are  13  inches 
higher  at  the  ends.  This  gives  it  dish  enough  to 
hold  the  load  on,  which  is  especially  desirable  in 
a  hilly  country.  It  also  raises  the  outside  of  the 
rack  well  over  the  front  wheels.  In  other  re¬ 
spects  it  can  be  made  like  tliat  in  the  Rural. 

Hampden,  Sidney  College,  Va.  h.  c. 

A.  WINDLASS  FOR  LIFTING  OFF  AND 
SUSPENDING  A  HAY-RACK  OR 
WAGON  BOX. 

In  my  last  article  I  offered  my  plan  of  a 
hay-rack.  I  now'  send  a  drawing  (Fig.  387) 
and  brief  description  of  an  apparatus  by  which 
one  man  can  lift  the  rack  from  the  Wagon  and 
swing  it  up  w  here  it  is  both  out  of  the  wray 
and  under  cover. 

In  my  horse-barn  the  space  above  the  drive¬ 
way  is  open  to  the  roof,  not  being  used  for 
bay  or  grain.  Here  I  have  constructed  this 
apparatus.  In  Ibe  drawing  (Fig.  387),  the  ob¬ 
server  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the  loft  above, 
looking  downward.  I  think  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  will  appear  pretty  well  from  the 
drawiug.  For  the  large  pulley  I  used  one  of 
the  rear  wheels  of  an  abandoned  farm  w'agou. 
I  removed  the  tire,  and  nailed  to  the  felloe  a 
reiies  of  boards,  cut  as  indicated  in  (Fig.  387), 
though  I  think  I  used  eight  sections  instead  of 
six.  The  boards  project  one  inch  beyond  the 
outer  edge  of  the  felloe,  so  as  to  form  a  groove 
to  hold  the  rojie  in  place.  I  might  give  system¬ 
atic  directions  for  cutting  these  boards,  but 
I  think  it  is  mmecesary.  Any  one  bandy  with 
tools  will  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

A  piece  of  4  x  4  oak  scantling  with  the  cor¬ 
ners  x'ounded  will  answer  for  the  shaft.  This 
is  to  lie  carefully  tapered  at  one  end,  so  as  to 
snugly  fit  the  bole  in  the  center  of  the  wheel( 
after  the  iron  boxes  have  been  removed.  The 
shaft  must  pass  through  the  wheel,  a  few  in¬ 
ches  to  form  the  journal,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  To  fasten  the  wheel  to  the  shaft,  I 
bored  a  few  three-eighths-inch  holes  through 
the  huh,  and  a  little  way  into  the  shaft,  and 
drove  in  pieces  of  round  iron  of  the  same  size, 
cut  to  the  proper  length.  The  shaft  should  be 
dry  and  fiimly  driven  into  the  hub  before  the 
boles  are  bored.  The  ropes  are  attached  to 
the  shaft  by  inserting  them  through  holes  in 
the  latter,  and  securing  them  by  knots  tied  in 
the  ends.  The  longer  pair  of  ropes  pass  over 
small  iron  pulleys  attached  to  the  beam,  as  in¬ 
dicated. 

The  ratchet,  rather  imperfectly  shown  at  the 
right  hand  part  of  the  wheel,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  apparatus,  as  by  dropping  between 
the  spokes  as  the  wheel  turns,  it  secures  the 
sack  or  box,  as  fast  as  the  latter  is  raised.  It 
s  attached  to  a  block  spiked  to  the  scantling 
that  supports  the  shaft,  on  the  side  towards 
the  wheel,  aud  consists  of  a  bit  of  narrow 
plank  about  ten  inches  long,  pivoted  at  the 
lower  end,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
drawn  backward  so  as  to  clear  the  spokes,  by 
pulling  upon  the  string  from  below,  but  it 
drops  forward  again  by  its  own  weight  as  soon 
as  released-  B,  Fig.  387  will  perhaps  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  ratchet.  The  shoulder  at 
the  bottom  is  intended  to  prevent  it  from 
dropping  over  too  far. 

A  rope,  having  the  ends  spliced  together, 
passes  over  the  wheel,  and  hangs  down,  so 
that  the  wheel  may  be  turned  from  below.  A 
portion  of  the  beam  is  left  out.  in  the  drawing 
to  show  a  small  pulley,  over  which  this  rope 
passes.  This  pulley  helps  to  keep  the  rope  in 
the  groove  on  the  circumference  of  the  large 
wheel,  and  also  increases  the  friction,  so  that 
the  rope  does  not  slip.  It  may  be  made  of 
wood  or  iron,  and  can  be  attached  to  a  thick 


block  spiked  to  the  beam,  on  the  side  towards 
the  wheel. 

I  used  a  %-ineli  rope  for  the  one  that  passes 
around  the  wheel.  The  smaller  ones,  that 
wind  up  on  the  shaft,  are  j^-inoh. 

If  1  have  made  myself  clear,  the  manner  of 
using  this  apparatus  will  need  little  explana¬ 
tion.  The  operator  attaches  the  ropes  to  the 
rack,  oi-  box,  by  means  of  the  hooks,  and 
draws  downward  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
rope  that  passes  around  the  wheel.  The  rat¬ 
chet  secures  the  weight  as  fast  as  lie  lifts  it,  by 
dropping  under  each  spoke  as  it  passes,  and  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  sustain  the  box  or  rack 
when  the  latter  is  raised.  Thedraw-i-ope  may 
then  be  hung  up  out  of  the  way.  In  letting 
down  the  rack,  or  box,  he  pulls  on  the  draw- 


store  33-2  feet  under  ground.  Now'  for  the 
harm : — in  three  years  on  my  30-acre  gai'den 
he  has  eaten,  say,  two  bushels  of  potatoes,  cut 
off  about  two  dozen  tomato  vines  and  about 
as  many  beans.  He  also  got  in  my  lawn  near 
my  house,  aud  that  particular  one  I  caught 
with  a  trap  and  killed ;  just  in  the  same  wav 
I  would  kill  my  bf  ns  if  they  w'ould  not  let  my 
flow'er  bed  alone. 

In  conclusion .  the  gopher  and  I  are  about  to 
separate,  as  -we  have  destroyed  bis  living,  for 
the  morning  glories  are  all  gone.  He  has  only 
to  go  over  the  line  to  my  neighbor  who  for 
two  years  has  about  this  season  mowed  his 
oats  and  wheat  to  stop  the  growt  h  of  the  wild 
morning  glories, and  there  the  gopher  will  find 
plenty,  if  my  neighbor  will  suffer  him  to  live 


rope  enough  to  loosen  the  ratchet,  lifts  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  pulling  ou  the  string,  and  lowei-s  the 
weight,  by  permitting  the  rone  to  slip  through 
his  hands,  stopping  it  in  its  descent  when  de¬ 
sired  by  dropping  the  ratchet. 

The  apparatus  might  of  course  be  put  up  in 
other  buildings  as  well  as  in  a  horse  barn ;  and 
I  have  thought  that  in  some  cases,  it  might  be 
used  to  advantage  for  drawing  up  hogs,  at 
butchering  time.  “Elm.  ” 


Htxluralisl. 


GOPHERS. 

The  gopher  is  a  small  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  ver3'  large  Norway  rat,  with  strong  fore 
feet,  tw'o  pockets  in  the  side  of  the  jaws,  w'hich 
it  uses  for  the  purjiose  of  carrying  dirt  out  of 
its  track,  ditch  or  hole.  It  lives  mostly  under 
ground,  being  seldom  if  ever  seeen  outside. 
It  generally  commences  its  track  or  finishes  it 


I 


Des  Moines,  Iowa.  a.  w.  l. 

Remarks. — Gopher  is  the  common  name  of 
several  very  different  American  animals,  and 
on  account  of  this  confusion  of  names,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  animal  indicated  by 
the  word  in  Die  sectiou  in  which  the  writer 
resides.  The  rodent  gophers,  or  pouched  rats, 
as  they  are  often  called,  referred  to  in  the 
above  article,  constitutes  the  sub-family 
Geomyime,  and  they  are  mostly  found  east  of 
the  Rockies.  They  arc  very  abundant  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  they  are  also 
found  in  less  numbers  in  Canada,  Mexico, 
Texas  and  the  Gulf  States,  but  none  are  met 
with  in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  the  Sav¬ 
annah  River.  They  feed  oil  grasses,  roots, 
nuts,  etc.,  which  they  carry  to  their  holes  in 
their  pouches.  Along  the  Upper  Missouri 
they  are  called  inuloes.  The  Southern  gopher, 
hamster  or  salamander  (Geomys  pinetis)  is  a 
larger  species  differing  much  in  appearance 
and  is  found  in  Alabama,  Georgia  aud  Florida. 
In  the  same  section  a  tortoise  (Testudo  poly- 
phernus)  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  gopher. 


Farm  Fence. — Fig.  385. 


Like  the  rodent  gopher,  it  burrows  in  the 
ground  preferring  dry  and  sandy  places,  es¬ 
pecially  the  pine  barrens  where  these  animals 
exist  in  troops.  They  live  entirely  on  vege¬ 
table  food.  The  adults  are  very  strong,  mov¬ 
ing  under  a  weight  of  200  pounds.  The  females 
are  larger  tbun  the  males.  The  flesh  aud  eggs 
are  esteemed  as  food.  There  are  also  several 
species  of  gopher  belonging  to  the  genus 
Thomomys.  found  principally  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  of  which  the  California  gopher  is  the 
largest.  This  is  extremely  annoying  to  farmers 
and  horticulturists, and  owing  to  its  destructive 
propensities  it  is  baited  with  traps  aud  poisons 
on  all  possible  occusious;  phosphorus  and 
strychnine  are  the  most  efficacious.  In  parts 
of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Northern 
Ulinois  the  striped  prairie  squirrel  is  com- 


in  some  swale  or  slough,  digs  a  regular  ditch 
about  three  to  3 X  feet  under  ground,  coming 
out  and  leaving  the  dirt  in  small  piles  about  one 
rod  apart,  always  closing  the  hole  behind  it. 
Its  home  is  always  w'here  the  wild  morniug 
glory  is  abundant.  This  is  its  daily  food. 
There  it  frequently  throws  up  numerous  piles 
of  dirt.  If  the  place  should  be  in  a  meadow,  it 
is  very  annoying ;  if  in  an  orchard  or  hedge,  the 
animal  does  not  turn  aside  for  smull  roots  that 
come  iri  its  way,  but  cuts  them  off  w-ith  its 
teeth.  If  in  its  course  it  should  cross  a  sweet- 
potato  patch,  the  little  epicure  would  consider 
them  superior  to  its  common  diet,  and  often 
frish  potatoes  are  devoured  by  it.  These  are 
the  habits  of  the  animal  as  nearly  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  in  the  three  years  I  have 
been  here.  The  animal  is  despised  by  every 


A  Windlass  for  Lifting  off  and  Suspending  A  Hay-rack,  or  Wagon  Box, 

Fig.  387. 

one — in  all  my  acquaintance  not  one  has  ever  monly  called  gopher.  It  takes  the  plant 

spoken  a  word  in  its  favor.  In  order  to  ascer-  tree  squirrels  in  the  West  and  is  well  fitted 

tain  the  facts  whether  it  is  of  uny  value  or  terrestrial  life  in  grassy  prairies,  feeding 

whether  It  does  more  harm  than  good  we  the  roots  and  seeds  of  prairie  plants.  Uu 

should  balance  acts  and  see  bow  the  account  the  pouched  gopher,  it  is  diurnal 

stands.  First,  what  good  does  the  little  gregarious.  It  makes  a  very  slial 

worker  do?  Well,  he  eats  the  roots  of  those  burrow,  and  feeds  on  roots,  grasses,  se 

wild  morning  glories  365  days  in  a  year,  aud  insoots  aud  field  mice.  Though  it  is  someti 

they  are  Die  worst  pest  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa.  so  destructive  on  newly  culti  vated  district 

Then  he  ditches  the  land  from  his  home,  if  in  neglected  fields  as  to  necessitate  a  sec 

level,  for  50  rods.  If  the  rain  should  fill  up  planting,  it  probably  makes  up  for  the  loss 

his  burrow  he  immediately  opens  it,  cleans  the  destruction  of  mice  and  noxious  inse 

it  out  ready  for  the  next  rain.  I  have  found  It  vanishes  before  the  plow  and  rarely  atti 

bushels  of  roots  left  over  from  his  Winter  old  and  well  cultivated  fields.  Eds.] 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  BREEDERS  OF  RED  SWINE. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

A  meeting  lias  just  been  held  at  Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin,  of  the  breeders  of  Red  Swine,  em¬ 
bracing  the  breeders  of  both  the  Durocs  aud 
the  Jersey  Reds.  An  association  has  been 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Registry  to  promote  the  breeding  of  these 
hogs  in  a  thoroughbred  line  and  according  to 
a  specified  standard.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  pigs 
should  be  entitled  to  be  received  into  the 
Registry — whether  upon  a  certain  number  of 
crosses  or  upon  the  filling  of  a  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  standard. 

Tt  was  finally  concluded — and  very  wisely  in 
my  judgment — to  receive  pigs  for  entry  upon 
the  standard  of  characteristics  adopted  and 
agreed  upon  in  1878,  by  some  of  the  breeders 
of  Duroc  hogs  in  Saratoga  and  Washington 
Counties,  New  York,  which  standard  was 
printed  in  the  Rural  at  that  time  as  follows: 

‘  The  true  Duroc,  as  now  bred  by  those  who 
are  aiming  to  keep  the  breed  perfect  and 
establish  them  as  thoroughbred,  should  be 
long  and  quite  deep-bodied,  not  round  but 
broad  ou  the  back  and  bolding  the  width  well 
out  to  the  liips  and  hams.  The  bead  should  be 
small  compared  with  the  body,  with  the  cheek 
broad  and  full.  The  neck  should  be  short  aud 
thick,  and  the  face  slightly  curved,  with  the 
nose  rather  longer  than  in  the  English  breeds; 
the  ear  rather  large  and  lopped  over  the  eye. 
They  are  not  fine-boned,  nor  yet  coarse,  but 
medium ;  the  legs  medium  in  length  and  size, 
but  set  well  under  the  body  and  well  apart 
and  not  cut  up  high  in  the  Hank  or  above  the 
knee.  The  hams  should  lie  broad  aud  full 
well  down  to  the  hock.  There  should  be  a 
good  coat  of  hair  of  medium  fineness 
inclining  to  bristles  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulders,  the  tail  being  hairy  and 
not  small ;  the  hair  usually  straight,  hut  in 
some  cases  a  little  wavy.  The  color  should  be 
red,  varying  from  dark,  glossy  cherry  red, 
aud  even  brownish  hairs,  to  light,  yellowish- 
red,  with  occasionally  a  small  fleck  of  black  on 
the  belly  aud  legs.  The  darker  shades  of  red 
are  preferred  by  most  breeders.”  This  is  the 
type  of  color  most  desirable.’ 

Two  slight  amendments  were  made  to  the 
above,  inserting  “breadth  between  the  eyes’’ 
and  also  “not  erect”  in  speaking  of  the  ears 
Some  persons  thought,  it  would  be  best  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  undoubted  origin  of  these  hogs  a 
being  from  the  Berkshire,  by  calling  them 
Red  Berkshires.  But  after  a  lengthened  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  finally  determined  to  recognize 
both  local  names  and  to  call  them  the  “  Duroc 
or  Jersey- Red  Swine.” 

The  name  Duroc  was  very  properly  put  at 
the  head,  inasmu  :  h  as  this  family  of  red  hogs 
has  an  authenticated  history  running  back  to 
1823;  whereas  that  of  the  Jersey-Red  is  not  so 
remote,  nor  so  well  authenticated. 

The  fact  was  brought  out.  at  this  convention 
that,  the  red  hogs  of  New  J  ersey  were  ongiually 
called  Duroes  before  the  name  of  Jersev-Reds 
w'as  originated.  The  first  time  I  recollect 
hearing  this  name,  was  about  twelve  years 
ago,  when  the  late  J.  B.  Lyman,  then  the 
Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  name  “Jersey  - 
Reds ’’for  the  sandy  hogs  in  New  Jersey.  I 
think  that  the  name  originated  at  this  time, 
aud  this  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  a  number 
of  breeders  who  state  thut  these  hogs  have 
been  known  by  this  name  about  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  “The  Duroc  or  Jersey-Red  Swine’’ 
will  hereafter  be  the  rooognixetj,  name  of  these 
hogs,  and  the  claims  for  difference  in  blood 
aud  origin  need  no  longer  he  made. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the 
action  of  this  convention  in  uniting  the  two 
families  in  one  name  and  one  club  for  registia- 
tion,  with  one  common  standard  of  character¬ 
istics,  is  according  to  facts  and  in  harmony 
with  history  and  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
myself,  as  I  have  all  along  contended  in  the 
Rural  and  other  agricultural  papers,  that 
these  hogs  had  one  common  origin  and  were 
similar  in  their  characteristics,  except  as  the 
latter  may  have  been  changed  by  individual 
crosses. 

The  fee  for  membership  was  established  at 
$2,  and  there  will  be  annual  liability  to  asses- 
meut  not  to  exceed  an  equal  amount. 
Registry  fees  for  living  pigs  $1.50,  and  50 
cents  for  dead  ones,  25  cents  for  transfers.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  swine 
for  which  application  should  he  made  for 
entry  in  the  club  Register,  said  committee  to 
determine  their  qualifications  us  compared 
with  the  standard  agreed  upon.  Breeders  are 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  committee-man  to 
examine  their  herds. 

Committee:  —  Edward  Ogden,  Eddyville. 
udiana;  G.  W.  Stoner,  La-Place,  111.;  E.  B, 
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Merriatn,  Geneva  Lake.  Wisconsin;  F.  D.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Statements  are  required  for  entry  of  founda¬ 
tion  stock,  with  enumeration  of  sires  and 
dams,  and  breediug  hi  conformity  with  the 
standard  adopted. 

Thus  a  foundation  has  been  laid  and  an  or¬ 
ganization  effected  which  will  be  instrumental 
in  establishing  as  thoroughbred  one  of  the 
best  breeds  of  American  swine,  and  a  breed 
which  will  very  soon  rival  the  Poland-Chinas 
and  divide  the  honors  and  profits  with  them  in 
the  great  hog  districts  of  the  country.  They 
have  one  peculiar  characteristic  which  places 
them  ahead  of  all  other  breeds  and  makes 
them  specially  desirable  as  market-bogs,  viz. : 
more  lean  meat  bi  proportion  to  the  fat  than 
any  other. 

- »♦+ - 

A  Prolific  Sow. 

I  have  a  pure-blooded  Jersey  Red  sow,  two 
years  old  this  month,  that  has  had  thirty  pigs 
from  April  1882  to  April  1883,  viz: 

April  3,  1882.  farrrowed  3  pigs. 

Sept.  17,  1882,  “  11  pigs. 

April  10,  1883,  “  10  pigs. 

Total  30 

One  of  the  assertions  made  by  breeders  of 
Jersey  Reds,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in 
favor  of  this  breed,  is,  that  they  are  more 
prolific  than  any  other  breed.  Thirty  pigs 
from  one  sow  in  12  months  would  seem  to  go  a 
jong  way  towards  proving  what  they  claim. 
My  sow  came  from  'New  Jersey. 

Davis  Co.,  Kansas.  H.  S. 


- - - -  _  '  * 

Poultry  parti. 


A  LARGE  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT. 

In  the  article  in  the  Rural  of  June  2,  en_ 
titled  "  A  Sharp  Criticism,”  I  do  not  think  the 
writer,  A.  B.  C.  Salmon,  did  right  to  abuse 
Plymouth  Rocks,  for  in  my  estimation  they 
are  one  of  the  best  breeds  of  fowls.  I  know  a 
man  who  raises  them  very  successfully  and 
thinks  there  is  no  other  like  them.  Besides, 
they  are  of  good  size,  nice-looking,  and  when 
sold  in  market  they  bring  twice  as  much  ns  the 
smaller  kinds.  I  myself  prefer  Light 
Brahmas;  they  are  good  layers,  make  the  best 
of  mothers,  and  when  six  months  old  will 
weigh  five  pounds.  Last  Fall  from  17  hens 
I  packed  75  dozen  eggs  in  four  months,  besides 
wbat  we  used.  I  also  raised  over  *200  chickens, 
which  brought,  with  the  eggs,  about  £75,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chickens  we  ate  but  not  the  eggs 
we  used.  During  the  year  the  cost  of  feed 
was  about  £15. 

This  year  I  have  050  chickens  from  50  hens) 
altogether  700  with  which  I  expect  to  make, 
from  both  eggs  and  chickens,  £250,  or  £5  from 
each  hen.  Feed  about  £50.  I  pack  my  eggs 
in  salt  and  keep  them  until  Fall,  when  I  get 
from  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen.  1  can  derive  most 
profit  from  soiling  chickens  early  in  the  Fall, 
when  I  can  get  here  eight  cents  a  pound;  but 
in  order  to  do  tins  one  must  have  early 
chickens,  say  in  March  and  April.  I  give  the 
chickens  of  about  three  hens  to  one  to  keep. 
Then  I  coop  them  up  and  feed  them  plenty  of 
meal.  If  not,  kept  warm  they  are  apt  to  get 
diphtheria  and  die.  1  also  pot.  hay  around  the 
coops  to  keep  the  wind  out.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderable  time,  but  I  think  it  pays  in  the  end. 
If  one  has  a  covered  place  this  will  be  un_ 
necessary.  There  is  not.  much  danger  of  keep¬ 
ing  little  chickens  too  warm,  but  there  is  great, 
danger  of  lotting  them  get  chilled.  1  do  not 
lose  any  more  chickens  with  large  hens  than 
with  the  small  ones,  for  the  reason  that  largo 
lu  ns  are  more  careful  when  they  get  on  the 
nest  and  they  arc  apt  to  be  more  taiue.  In 
order  to  raise  chickens  successfully  one  must 
take  time  and  trouble.  Jennie  Rector. 

FairibanltCo.,  Minn. 

[We  trust  our  friend  will  give  our  readers  a 
full  account  of  her  success  with  her  700  head 
of  poultry.  We  have,  of  course,  read  of  iu. 
stances  of  success  with  so  large  a  number;  but 
we  have  never  read  of  such  cases  in  the 
Rural,  and  a  detailed  account  of  experience 
with  such  a  flock,  whether  successful  or  not) 
coming  from  a  trustworthy  source,  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  Rural  readers, 
and  indeed,  to  the  poultry -keeping  world  at 


Fighting  tl»e  Rose  Bugs. 

In  “Brief  Agricultural  Recipes”  iu  a  late 
Rural,  1  came  upon  this  absurd  statement: 
“To  save  grape's  from  rose  bugs,  lay  the 
viues  on  the  ground  among  the  grass  and 
weeds  when  the  bugs  come :  leave  them  there 
till  the  pests  depart  and  then  tie  up  again.”  Is 
there  any  sense  or  judgment  iu  such  a  pro¬ 


ceeding?  What  are  people  to  do  who  try  to 
keep  the  ground  clean  about  their  vines,  who 
have  acres  that  they  are  striving  at  every 
spare  moment  to  tie  up?  The  bug  comes  just 
in  flowering  time;  how  about  the  bloom, 
t,he  pollen,  etc.  Oh.  friends,  give  us  some¬ 
thing  reasonable!  We  want  to  keep  the 
vines  clear  of  the  rose  bug,  and  make  efforts 
to  keep  them  off  by  picking,  but  it  is  useless  to 
give  remedies  that  suit  one  or  two  vines  grown 
in  “gmss  and  weeds,”  when  there  are  acres  of 
vines  suffering  from  the  pest,  where  untying  is 
positively  out  of  the  question.  Try  again, 
please.  Give  us  a  remedv  for  this  evil,  if  there  is 
any  better  than  thumb  and  finger,  a.  l.  j. 

Applying  London-purple. 

Aa  described  in  a  late  Rural,  we  have  tried 
Warren  Vree.land’s  method  with  London-pur¬ 
ple  and  plaster  in  a  coarse  bag  to  combat  the 
potato  bugs,  and  found  it  the  most  effective. 
It  beats  any  machine  nnd  goes  right  to  the 
spot.  It  has  been  our  plan  for  several  years 

A.  L.  J. 


■ftttsceUftttcoiiis. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 


The  International  Agricultural  Exhibition 
at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  will  be  held  on  the 
same  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Inter-Colo- 
nial  Export  Trade  Exhibition.  It  w  11  continue 
from  .Tilly  2  to  August  0. 

It  will  consist  of  eight  sections.  Sec.  I. -IV 
will  comprise  horses,  cattle,  sheen  and  hogs; 
Sec.  V.,  butter,  cheese,  preserved  milk.  etc. 
VI.,  implements  and  machinery;  VII ,  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  and  accessories;  VIII. 
bee  culture. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  premiums 
in  cash,  amounting  to  £38.0(10,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows: — For  horses.  £11.000;  cattle.  *14.000; 
sheep,  12.200;  hogs,  £1,200;  butter,  etc..  £4., 
000;  mnehinorv,  etc..  £5,000;  instruction; 
£400;  bees,  £200.  A  bronze  medal  will  be 
awarded  each  winner  of  a  prize,  and  special 
medals  of  gold  and  silver  may  lie  given  bv  the 
executive  committee  upon  recommendation  of 
t.hp  jury. 

The  scope  of  the  Exhibition  maybe  extend¬ 
ed.  andcouseqneot.lv  a  higher  amount  of  pre¬ 
miums  appropriated  if  such  should  be  deemed 
desirable.  Horses  and  cattle  will  be  exhibited 
from  July  28  to  August  2.  1884  only,  and  all 
exhibits,  with  the  exception  of  implements, 
should  be  taken  from  the  grounds  on  the  11th 
of  August.  All  costs  of  transportation  are  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  owners,  but  the  Executive 
Committee  will  endeavor  to  obtain  spe¬ 
cial  rates  on  railroad  and  steamship  lines. 
Exhibitors  will  have  free  admission  to  the 
different  buildings.  The  programmes  in 
Euelish.  French  and  German,  will  soon  be 
ready  and  contain  fuller  informations.  They 
can  be  obtained  free  bv  applying  to 

Mr.  P.  F.  L.  Waldeck. 
Secretary'  of  the  Executive  Conunitte  of  the 

Int.  Agr.  Exhibition, 

Loospuinen. 

(near  the  Hague.)  Holland. 


TOO  MUCH  GRAFT. 

Mr.  Callaghan  showed  me  three  valuable 
apple  trees  a  qunrter  of  a  century  old,  which 
have  been  killed  by  trimming  them  too  close¬ 
ly  after  grafting.  Grafts  were  allowed  to 
grow  two  vears  when  all  the  other  limbs  were 
cut  off.  Tiki  close  trimming  is  always  injuri 
ous  to  trees  or  vines.  I  nearly  destroyed  my 
grape-vines  a  few  vears  ago  bv  cutting  off  the 
surplus  growth,  thinking  that  this  would  has¬ 
ten  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  by  letting  in  the 
sunshine  and  increasing  the  flow  of  sap.  The 
sunshine  idea  was  good  enough,  but  the  sap 
theory  was  all  wrong.  The  leaves  arc  neces¬ 
sary  to  elaborate  and  perfect  the  sap  for  mak¬ 
ing  growth  either  of  wood  or  fruit,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  leaves  prevents  the  perfeot- 
ing  of  the  sap.  and,  of  course,  proves  iniuri- 
ous.  The  removal  of  too  many  limbs,  there¬ 
fore,  weakens  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  f.  p.  c.* 

Wire  or  Bermuda  Grass.  Etc. 

By  to-day’s  mail  1  send  the  Rural  a  handful 
of  Wire  Grass,  called  Bermuda  farther  south. 
Like  some  of  the  human  family,  it  has  very 
warm  friends  and  also  verv  hitter  enemies.  Iu 
hoed  crops  it  is  a  troublesome  customer:  in 
the  pasture  the  best  of  grazing;  but  it.  is  not. 
suitable  for  hay  in  this  section ,  as  it  rarely  gets 
high  enough.  With  regard  to  the  inclosed 
handful  of  Bird- foot.  Clover,  called  by  your 
Aiken  friend  Japan  Clover  (I  think  it  the 
same  from  his  description),  I  have  known  it 
for  over  50  vears.  As  far  as  T  have  heard  it 
js  a  native  of  this  section,  but  his  description 
of  it  is  good,  Tt  is  a  very  useful  early'  Sum¬ 
mer  grass.  [This  seems  so  be  Lespedeza  capi  - 

ata,  the  Round-headed  Bush  Clover. — Eos.] 


A  Dutch  Decision  onDutch  Cattle. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Friesian  Herd, 
book  Association  (Netherlands),  that  none  but 
descendants  of  registered  animals  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  members  after  May  1st,  1884. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  a 
strict  adherence  to  “pedigree”  with  the 
“  Netherland  ”  cattle,  will  soon  do  away  with 
the  misnomer  of  “Holsteins”  and  benefit  the 
Holland  farmers  as  well  as  foreign  buyers. 


GRAPE  CULTURE  ON  THE  RHINE. 

Terraces — Economy — No  Old  Wood  Per 
mitted — Wire  Trellises  Unsatisfactory. 


At  the  Geisenheim  School  of  Horticulture 
there  is  practiced  a  very  simple  method  of 
propagating  grapes  from  single  buds.  Thor¬ 
oughly  ripened  canes  are  cut  in  the  Fall,  and 
packed  in  sand  until  January  or  February. 
They  are  then  brought  to  the  propagating- 
house  and  cut  for  potting — a  single  bud  in 
each  pot.  The  piece  is  prepared  with  a  slant 
cut  through  the  caue,  beginning  half  an  inch 
from  the  bud  on  each  side,  and  cutting  toward 
it.  This  gives  a  blunt,  wedge-shaped  form, 
the  bud  being  on  the  longest  side.  Small 
thumb  pots  are  used,  which  are  filled  half  with 
sandy  soil,  and  then  to  the  top  with  clean 
sand.  In  this  the  cutting  is  planted  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position,  so  that  the  bed  is  just  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  The  pots  are  then  plunged  to  the  tops 
in  the  sand  of  the  propagation  benches,  and  a 
steady  bottom  heat  of  25  deg.  Reaumur  [88]^ 
Fahrenheit  Eds.]  is  given  them.  They  are 
watered  freely,  and  soon  take  root,  though  in 
this  there  is  great  irregularity,  some  varieties 
rooting  much  quicker  than  others.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  show  against  the  pot  they  are 
transplanted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  taken 
to  the  hot-house,  where  they  are  kept  close 
to  the  glass  to  insure  the  most  perfect  sun¬ 
light.  As  the  subsequent  repottings  occur, 
the  young  vines  are  gradually  acclimated 
to  a  cooler  atmosphere,  and  accustomed  to  a 
stronger  soil,  and  are  finally  planted  in 
musery-rows  and  receive  careful  field  culture. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  present  a  strik¬ 
ing  picture.  The  high  hills  on  which  they'  are 
grown  are  so  steep  that  it  is  necessary  to  terrace 
them  by  means  of  stone  walls,  to  prevent  the 
surface  soil  from  being  washed  to  the  bottom. 
These  walls  traverse  the  hill  sides  in  almost 
all  directions,  each  land-owuer  building  his 
wall  for  best  preservation  of  his  own  vineyard. 
This  net-work  of  wall,  as  seeu  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  forms  an  agreeable 
part,  of  the  landscape;  the  irregularly  shaped 
fields,  rarely  more  than  an  acre  or  two  in  ex¬ 
tent,  looking  like  the  meshes  in  a  tangled  web. 
Opposite  Bingen  is  such  a  picture ;  terrace  above 
terrace  the  vineyards  rise  more  than  500  feet 
high,  while  above  them,  crowning  the  sum¬ 
mit.  of  the  hill,  is  the  great  mom^uent  which 
Germany  is  building  to  comemorate  her  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Third  Napoleon. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  economy 
which  these  grape  growers  show  iu  the  use  of 
the  laud.  The  vines  are  planted  closely  to¬ 
gether — not  more  than  IS  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  which  are  about  three  feet  from 
each  other.  The  cultivation  is  done  entirely 
by*  hand ;  all  the  manure  for  the  upper-fields,  is 
carried  from  the  narrow  roadwavs  in  baskets, 
and  iu  passing  down  the  Rhine  one  sees  many 
places  where  ti  e  fertilizers  must  be  borne 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain 
side.  If  you  had  walked  with  me  from 
Asstn an ushausen  to  Rudeusheim,  up  the  hill 
among  the  Scrub  Oaks  and  Pines,  through 
the  Beech  wood  on  the  summit,  anil  down 
through  the  vineyards,  you  would  have  seen 
wonderfully  cultivated  fields— all  clean,  all 
spaded.  There  are  no  weeds  among  these 
stone  fence  corners,  ami  uo  grass  growing  be¬ 
neath  t  hese  v  ines ;  all  had  been  put  in  splendid 
shape  for  Winter.  And  you  would  have  t>een 
struck  with  the  youthful  appearance  of  these 
famous  vines.  When  one  hears  the  vineyards 
of  the  Rhine  mentioned  his  imagination  pic¬ 
ture's  to  him  grand  old  caul's  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  each  bearing  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  spurs;  but  I  saw  uo  such  wonder  on  the 
Rhine  frills;  instead,  no  old  wood  is  permitted 
to  remain.  As  soon  as  a  cane  has  borne  its 
crop  it  is  cut  away  to  make  room  for  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  Last  season  the  canes  which  are  to 
produce  this  year’s  crop,  were  allowed  to 
grew  from  old  wood  eery  close  to  the  ground; 
iu  the  Fall  they  were  pruned  back  to  from  six 
to  ten  buds  iu  leugth,  to  be  more  severe¬ 
ly  cut  before  the  'sap  starts  in  the  Spring. 
When  they  have  borne  their  fruit,  they  will 
be  cut  away,  and  this  year’s  growth,  coining 
from  buds  nearest  the  ground,  will  be  pruned 
for  the  next  season.  The  v  inters  here,  almost 
all,  I  am  told,  go  over  the  vines  twice,  giving 
them  a  rather  rough  pruning  in  the  Fall,  aud 
in  the  early  Spring  cutting  back  to  the  right 
length.  Just  uow  the  vines  are  tied  to  stakes. 


and  seem  to  be  ready  for  the  Summer’s 
growth. 

The  training  of  the  vines  receives  careful 
attention,  the  aim  being  to  allow  each  cane 
full  sunlight,  and  yet  to  presevere  the  space 
as  much  as  possible  Wire  trellises  are  not 
found  satisfactory  here;  when  1  asked  why, 
my  informant  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said  “  they  were  not  good.”  Great  diversity 
exists  as  to  the  number  of  stakes  to  each  vine; 
in  many  cases  there  is  a  stake  to  each  cane. 
All  the  stakes,  however,  are  short,  few  being 
more  than  four  feet  long,  and  most  of  them 
are  shorter  than  that.  This  is  the  system  of 
pruning  and  training  in  the  vicinity  of  Bin¬ 
gen.  I  am  told  that  in  almost  all  localities 
the  methods  of  treatment  differ,  and  that  to 
differences  in  soil,  exposure  and  cultivation 
is  due  the  superiority  of  the  vines  of  certain 
regions. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  short  canes  of  the 
Rhineland,  was  a  grape  cordon  I  saw  at  the 
Botanical  Garden  in  Ghent.  It  was  trained 
along  the  lower  side  of  the  conservatory  to  the 
south  end,  up  the  curved  glass  to  the  roof, 
along  the  eaves  to  the  north  end.  then  down 
and  back  to  the  place  of  beginning.  There 
are  two  vines  in  the  cordon,  their  combined 
lengths  being  not  less  than  200  feet.  The 
fruiting  spurs  were  at  regular  intervals  of 
about  18  inches,  and  were  cut  to  three  and 
four  buds.  The  gardener  told  me  it  was  an 
excellent  bearer.  Certainly  it  must  make  a 
beautiful  frame  for  the  glass  surface,  when 
adorned  with  foliage  and  fruit. 

London,  England.  C.  A.  Keffer. 


Grapes  in  the  North. 

So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  me  about 
grapes  lately  that  it  may  interest  readers  to 
know  how  they  have  wintered  with  us.  The 
past  season  was  favorable,  inasmuch  as  the 
snow  covered  the  ground  from  December  until 
April :  but  in  January  the  thermometer  went 
down  to  26  degrees  below  zero,  which  is  a  se¬ 
vere  trial  for  vines,  although  protected. 
Among  a  row  of  new  varieties  Prentiss,  Poek- 
lington  and  Yergennes  have  come  out  thrifty 
and  strong-  Salem  is  quite  dead — "Wilder 
weak.  Brighton  is  the  most  vigorous  of  all. 
Duchess  and  Early  Dawn  are  fruiting  and 
looking  well,  A  young  plant  of  Lady  Wash¬ 
ington  was  again  foimd  too  delicate  to  stand 
the  Winter;  but  I  intend  to  get  a  strong  vine 
of  this  fruit  yet,  and  give  it  better  protection, 
as  it  is  classed  as  superior.  Amber  Queen  is 
strong,  healthy  and  fruiting,  the  second  year 
from  planting,  while  Moore’s  Early  has  never 
looked  so  promising.  Lady  does  well,  as  do 
Arnold’s  Seedlings,  which  are  hardy  and  pro- 
ifie.  Our  Niagaras  have  wintered  well,  and  have, 
already  started  to  grow  so  that  we  have  hopes 
of  their  future.  In  regard  to  grapes  ripening, 
our  grape  culturist,  who  is  practical  iu  all  he 
does  aud  says,  makes  this  remark:  “Wher¬ 
ever  corn  will  ripen ,  some  kinds  of  grapes 
will  ripen  too.  Annie  L.  Jack. 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 


The  Empire  State  Grape. 

In  regal’d  to  this  dropping  from  the  stem, 
as  mentioned  in  a  late  Rural,  Mr.  Ricketts 
says  that  before  it  is  fully  ripe  it  will  drop, 
but  afterwards  it  will  not  do  so.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  an  unripe  bunch  picked  about  September 
1,  seen  on  the  15th  had  hardly  a  berry  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  peduncle,  and  the  flavor  was  in¬ 
sipid.  Iu  September  last  several  ripe  bunches 
were  picked  from  a  vine  in  Mr.  Ricketts's 
grounds,  and  after  being  carried  in  a  valise 
without  any  wrappings,  receiving  very  rough 
usage,  were  tested  by  four  different  persons, 
and  did  not  drop  a  single  berry.  The  last  of 
the  bunch  I  had  were  eaten  October  3.  After 
that  date  I  made  three  other  trials  with  differ¬ 
ent  bunches,  and  Mr.  Ricketts's  assertion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed.  The  lust  bunch,  re¬ 
ceived  October  11,  was  kept  by  me  till  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  and  was  then  used ;  though  the  pe¬ 
duncle  was  badly  withered  yet  the  berries 
held  on  to  it.  J.  B.  Rogers. 

Essex  Co..  N.  J. 


PISTILLATE  STRAAVBERRIES  AS  THE 
PARENTS  OF  NEW  VARIETIES. 


Persons  accustomed  to  advise  respecting 
the  hybridization  of  the  strawberry,  very 
commonly,  if  not.' indeed,  almost  universally, 
mention  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  stamens  as 
an  inducement  to  the  employment  of  pistillates 
in  the  process  of  hybridization. 

So  far  as  the  mere  convenience  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  may  be  concerned,  this  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  sapient  advice;  and  it  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  accepted  and  acted  upon,  very 
generally,  by  originators  of  new  varieties  of 
this  fi’uit.  My  attention  is  drawn  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  eireumstauces  that,  among  some 
twenty  or  more  new  varieties  planted  by  me 
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the  present  season,  several  of  which  are  not 
yet  offered  to  the  public,  more  than  half  are 
pisti’late. 

The  time  was  when  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  strawberries  with  imperfect  or  pistillate 
bloom  was,  at  least,  not  recognized;  and  wheu 
afterward  recognized,  the  number  of  such  was 
comparatively  small.  More  recently,  however? 
these  have  been  increasing  upon  us  at  a  rapid 
late,  till  we  are  impelled  to  ask  the  question 
— why  is  this  ? 

To  such  question  there  is  one  natural,  direct 
and  obvious  answer — that  the  failure  of  the 
stamens  is  an  imperfection;  and  that,  in  plants, 
as  in  animals,  imperfection  perpetuates  itself 
in  the  process  of  reproduction.  This  has  so 
long  been  recognized  as  a  fact  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  propagation,  not  of  animals 
only  but  of  plants  in  general  also,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
with  the  steady  increase  of  this  tendency 
among  our  American  varieties,  we  have  not 
long  since  been  led  to  ask  ourselves  t  he  reason 
why  our  varieties  are  thus  imperfect;  while 
those  bred  in  Europe  are  invariably  perfect  in 
bloom. 

I  will  state,  by  way  of  illustrating  and  en¬ 
forcing  my  assumption,  that  Mi-  Hathaway, 
of  Michigan,  the  originator  of  the  Bid  well.  de‘ 
rived  it  trom  a  pistillate  parent;  and  although 
the  Bid  well  is  a  bisexual  he  has  now,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  process,  in  the  same  direction 
and  with  the  same  parent,  originated  a  uew 
batch  of  seedlings — three  of  t  he  most  promising 
of  which  have  bloomed  with  me — two  of  them 
proving  pistil lates,  while  the  third  also  is 
nearly  so.  The  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Mrs 
Garfield,  now  just  coming  before  the  public, 
are  both  pistillates. 

Much  is  now  being  said  about  pedigree  seeds 
and  plants,  and  1  fancy  that  the  disciples  of 
this  theory,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  believe  in  the 
now  popular  notion  that  "blood  will  tell,  1 
will,  especially  if  engaged  in  the  work  of 
hybridizing  the  strawberry,  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  practically  settle  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  idea  herein  put  forth. 

T,  T.  I, YON. 

[A  week  or  so  ago  we  alluded  to  a  plot  of 
strawberries  in  which  pistillate  flowers  pre¬ 
dominated  over  bisexual,  or  perfect,  flowers  as 
ten  to  one.  This  season  the  plot  has  fruited 
abundantly.  Is  it  possible  that  one  hermaphro¬ 
dite  plant  furnishes  enough  pollen  for  ten  pis- 
Dilates  ?  Some  believe  (and  their  belief  has  in 
several  cases  been  strengthened  by  experiment) 
that  the  growth  of  the  receptacle  (forming  in 
the  strawberry  all  but  the  seeds,  which  are  in 
fact  the  true  fruit,)  i.-  uot  dependent  upon  any 
fertilization  of  the  ovules  at  all.  In  this  case 
of  course,  the  “seed”  would  be  false  or  in. 
fertile.  Ed.] 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Every  season  the  inquiry  is  made,  what 
manure  is  most  suitable  for  the  garden ?  1 
prefer  good  stable  manure  that  has  been 
turned  once  or  twice  to  any  Other,  and  if  some 
bone-dust  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  turning, 
so  much  the  better.  If  good  ashes  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  so  much  the  better,  us  a  handful  or  so 
applied  to  the  hill  or  spread  along  the  row 
and  worked  into  the  soil  when  hoeing,  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  crop.  Commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  are  much  praised  by  some,  but 
my  experience  with  them  has  been  rather 
variable.  In  wet  seasons,  on  good  ground, 
they  produce  very  satisfactory  results;  but  iu 
the  event  of  severe  drought  the  result  is 
quite  variable 


But  no  matter  how  much  or  what 
kind  of  manure  is  applied,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  satisfactory  crops,  unless  they  are 
properly  attended  to  and  cared  for,  thor¬ 
ough,  deep  and  clean  cultivation  being  also  a 
most  essential  point. 


lE  your  grape-vines,  pear  or  apple  trees 
show  a  lack  of  vigor,  give  them  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  well-rotted  manure  and  work  it  under 
with  the  hoe  or  fork.  Do  not  spread  it  in  a 
small  circle  around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance  beyond.  No  man¬ 
ure  eau  be  much  better  for  this  purpose  than 
that  from  a  well-decayed  compost  heap,  aud 
do  not  forget  your  currants,  gooseberries  and 
raspberries  at  the  same  tine. 


The  asparagus  bed  will  also  be  considerably 
benefited  by  an  application  of  this  compost; 
or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  scrapings  of  rich 
earth  from  the  barnyard  or  from  where  a 
manure  heap  has  stood  will  answer  as  well, 
if  spread  on  from  three  to  four  inches  (or 
more)  in  depth. 


Those  of  us  who  have  cultivated  the  Ever¬ 
lasting  or  Eternal  Flowers, as  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  called,  are  familiar  with  Acroclinium 
roseum  and  album.  Now  one  of  the  novelties 
of  the  present  season  is  a  double  form  of  the 
rose-colored  variety.  It,  is  said  to  come  trd  ’ 


from  seed,  aud  the  flowers  are  described  as  being 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  single  form. 
Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  the  firm  of  Hallock  it 
Thorpe,  thinks  it  is  deserving  of  all  that  can 
be  said  in  its  praise. 

Yes.  Dr.  Hoskins,  the  Lemon-scented  Ver¬ 
bena  and  fig  can  be  easily  wintered  in  a  cool 
cellar,  and  there  are  numerous  other  plants 
that  can  be  wintered  as  easily.  For  instance, 
I  will  name,  the  different  varieties  of  Pampas 
Grass  (Gynerhmi  argentemo);  the  beautiful 
Crape  Myrtle,  (Lagerstrurmu  1  udicu.)  and  its 
varieties;  the  different  species  and  varieties 
of  Pomegranate;  the  beautiful  Hydrangea 
Thos,  Hogg;  Aucuba  Japonien  and  its  varie¬ 
ties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  beautiful  and 
useful  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plauts 

that  cau  be  wintered  therein. 

■ - - 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  other  varie¬ 
ties  ol  plants  can  be  wintered  iu  a  cool,  dry 
cellar,  if  one  is  willing  to  bestow  a  little 
attention  ou  them,  viz.;  Oranges  Lem¬ 
ons.  Oestrums,  Laurastinuses,  Solanums  anti 
many  others. 

- 

1  am  quite  surprised  that  the  Perfect  Gem 
squash  does  not  do  well  with  Dr.  Hoskins. 
Why  is  this?  In  this  vicinity  we  consider  it 
the  best  of  all  the  squashes  for  garden  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  use  it  as  either  a  Summer  or  Winter 
variety.  It  is  enormously  productive  too. 


Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  the  Yellow- Weod  iCla- 
drastis  tinctoria  or  Virgilia  lutea)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  lawn  varieties,  aud,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  but  little  know  n.  It  is  a  tree  of  vigorous, 
upright,  healthy  growth,  and  one  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  all  insect  pests.  1  should 
like  to  show  nil  a  specimen  over  00  feet  in 
bight,  when  in  lull  bloom.  But  w  hy  are  such 
beautiful  trees  so  little  known  aud  so  rarely 
planted?  I  think  it  would  pay  our  local  nur¬ 
serymen  and  flutists  to  cultivate  specimens  of 
the  most,  beautiful  and  least  known  of  all  our 
sttrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  as  in  this  way 
only  can  their  merits  be  made  known. 

Queens,  L.  I.  C.  E.  Parnell. 

♦  «■> - 

IMPROVING  THE  HUCKLEBERRY. 

A  SUGGESTION. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural,  1  noticed 
some  remarks  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
the  huckleberry,  I  have  been  making  some 
experiments  iu  this  direction,  and  while  T 
have  no  positive  results  to  offer.  1  think  1  have 
learned  two  important  facts,  viz,,  that  the 
plants  will  endure  transplanting  from  their 
native  soil  to  a  rich,  cultivated,  clay  soil,  and 
live;  and,  second,  that  the  seeds  when  properly 
treated,  will  germinate  freely-. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  judge  whether 
the  plants  will  bear  fruit  or  not  iu  their  new 
home,  as  they  were  set,  only  last  Spring,  and 
under  uot  very  favorable  circumstances:  for 
they  were  old,  when  transplanted  and  were 
set  so  late,  that  I  had  scarcely  a  hope  that  any 
of  them  would  survive.  1  was  rather  surprised 
therefore  til  notiee  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
them  leafed  out  this  Spring.  Others  set  out 
this  season  have  both  leafed  out  and  bloomed. 

Last  Summer  1  procured  a  quantity  of  the 
finest  berries  I  could  obtain,  mashed  them  up 
in  sand,  placed  the  latter  iu  flower  pots,  and 
buried  the  pots  about  a  foot  peep  in  a  shady 
place.  On  Nov.  24th,  I  dug  up  tbe  pots,  uud 
sowed  the  sand  containing  the  seeds,  iu  shal¬ 
low'  seed  boxes,  previously  filled  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  swamp  muck  aud  sand; 
covered  the  seeds  with  a  thin  layer  of  the 
same  mixture,  over  which  1  sprinkled  a  thin 
coating  of  pulverized  dry  moss.  1  kept  the 
boxes  in  the  green-house,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ranged  from  45  to  70  degTees.  On  .Tau.  ". 
a  few'  plants  appeared,  and  shortly  altcrw  ai  ds 
young  plants  appeared  thickly  iu  the  boxes. 
These  have  grown  very  slowly,  aud  the*  hug¬ 
est  ones  now  show  unLy  six  leaves,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  tender,  for  they  have 
passed  safely  tlrrough  some  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  dryness. 

Thus  much  for  experience.  1  now  wish  to 
offer  a  suggestion  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural, 
who  reside  near  to  the  native  habitat  ol  the 
huckleberry;  viz:  to  select  a  few  thrifty 
planus  iu  their  native  ground,  aud  try  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  cultivation.  The  culture  should  uot, 
of  course,  be  so  det?p  as  to  disturb  the  roots, 
but  only  enough  to  keep  down  other  plants, 
and  to  keep  the  surface  soil  pulverized.  rl  his 
ought  probably  to  be  continued  more  tliuu 
one  season,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  effect 
upon  the  plants.  If  it  is  found  that  they  can 
endure  cultivation,  manuring  will  be  next  in 
order. 

I  leu ru  by  reference  to  botany,  that  iu  the 
huckleberry  blossom,  the  pollen  is  contained 
within  the  anther,  and  comes  out  only  through 
a  minute  orifice  at  the  top.  While  1  do  not 
write  as  a  botanist,  it  would  seem  from  this 
fact  (which  I  believe  I  have  verified),  that 
the  chances  of  cross-fertilization  of  the  flowers 
by  insects  are  rendered  very  much  less  than 
would  be  the  ease  if  the  pollen  were  deposited 


on  the  outside  of  the  anther.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes  (I  do  not  state  this  as 
a  fact),  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  stigma 
is  fertilized  before  the  corolla  opens.  If  this 
is  tme,  natural  cross-fertilization  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible.  At  any  rate,  I  thiuk  we 
have  hardly  a  reason  to  wonder  why  the 
plant  does  not  vary  more  iu  its  wild  state, 
for  1  do  not  see  how  either  cross-fertilization 
or  the  germination  of  t  he  seeds  cau  be  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  in  the  state  of  nature. 
The  amateur  has  certainly  an  interesting 
field  iu  trying  the  effects  of  cross-fertilization 
of  different  plants  and  different  species  of  the 
huckleberry.  From  what  information  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  on  this  whole  subject,  I 
do  not  belive  that,  we  know  enough  about  it  yet, 
to  justify  one  iu  taking  strong  sides  either  for 
or  against  the  possibilities  of  improving  this 
fruit.  It  is  unexplored  ground.  “Elm.” 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA. 


11.  HENDRICKS. 


This  most  charming  American  shrub  l'amil. 
iarly  known  as  Mountain  Laurel,  is  just  now 
iu  the  bight  of  its  beauty,  aud  the  mountains 
aud  wooded  hills  are  crowned  with  its  glory- 
A  recent  ramble  in  the  Catskills  has  served  to 
intensify  aud  freshen  my  admiration  for 
these  lovely  flowers.  No  one  cau  fully  know 
how  pretty  they  are  until  he  has  visited  the 
blooming  shrub  in  its  native  habitat,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  rocks  ami  bow  lders  among  which  it 
so  often  grows.  Like  many  other  species  of 
w  ild  plauts,  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  although  it  is  grown  with  much  apparent 
suecass  in  many  English  gardens  where  the 
the  proper  effort  is  made  to  imitate  its  native 
soil  and  culture.  But  here  in  the  spurs  and 
slopes  of  the  southwestern  Catskills,  and 
among  the  foot-hills  aud  along  the  ra\  ines 
und  gorges  it-  seems  to  thrive  most  luxuriantly. 
In  my  stroll  alluded  to  above,  Juue  19th,  I 
found  one  spot  iu  particular  where  I  stopped 
for  a  time  to  admire  aud  appreciate  the 
charming  beauty  of  this  wild  wood  flower;  aud 
1  never  saw  anything  like  it  before.  1  had 
ascended  part  way  up  the  mountain  from  a 
neat  and  busy  little  village  iu  the  valley  be¬ 
low,  and  suddenly  came  upon  an  acre  or  more 
which  was  covered  with  tbe  Kaluiia,  most  of 
it  in  full  bloom;  a  mass  of  pink  aud  white 
floral  beauty  which  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 
A  few  low-growing  trees  and  some  huge 
bowlders  were  all  that  shared  with  the  flori- 
ferous  plants  in  the  possession  of  the  place,  if 
I  except  the  aromatic  wild  strawberry  and  the 
fresh  young  winter  greens  (Gaultheria  procum- 
bensjw'hic  j  here  and  there  covered  the  ground- 

The  shrubs  were  from  three  to  six  feet  higbt 
stocky  and  well  branched,  and  every  bush  was 
a  complete  mass  of  bloom  from  which  the 
dark-green,  leathery  foliage  struggled  hard  to 
appear.  Every  twig  had  its  corymb  of  flowers 
which  seemed  to  be  crowding  its  neighbor* 
But  on  examination  1  found  it  not  so  Nature 
never  does  any  crowding,  aud  surely  uot  iu 
this  kingdom  of  delicate  grace  aud  beauty.  I 
found  corymbs  that  measured  over  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  average  flower  was  an 
inch  across.  In  color  the  flowers  were  all  the 
way  from  pure  white  to  deep  pink  aud  rose. 
The  former  was  the  purest  white  1  ever  saw 
aud  quite  rare.  1  found  it  here  in  the  most 
secluded  and  sharly  places,  the  shrub  growing 
lower  and  the  branches  being  longer  and  more 
tlexiious  than  iu  the  pink  varieties.  The  ser¬ 
rated  line  at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  floret 
iu  this  white  species  is  brilliant  carmine  most 
distinctly  outlined  on  the  marble  white  of  the 
flower  itself.  This  with  the  light  green  at  the 
base  of  the  anthers,  or  ovary,  and  the  delicate 
white  recurved  filaments,  or  stems  of  the  an¬ 
thers  which  support  the  latter,  each  with  its 
light  brown  pollen  resting  in  its  little  pocket, 
which  has  its  delicate  little  splash  of  the  car¬ 
mine,  combine  to  form  one  of  the  prettiestaud 
most  delicate  little  corollas  1  have  ever  stopped 
to  examine. 

The  process  of  fertilization  in  the 
Kalmia  is  interesting,  and  those  who  have 
attributed  a  share  in  this  wonderful  operation 
ol‘  nature  to  bees  and  other  insects  may  easily 
learn  their  mistake  by  a  little  watching.  [We 
first  called  attention  to  this  mistake  of  botan¬ 
ists  four  years  ago  during  a  visit  to  South 
Carolina  in  March, when  we  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  watch  the  expanding  corollas  aud  to 
see  tliut  the  anthers  were  released  without  the 
aid  of  the  insects.  That-  keen  observer,  Dr. 
Beal  is  as  we  believe,  the  first  to  have  stated 
that  the  stigmas  were  dependent  for  polleuatiou 
upon  insects  which  by'  pressing  upon  the  lilu- 
ments  released  the  anthers  from  the  pockets 
of  the  corolla.  This  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Asu 
Gray.  Ed  ]  As  the  flower  unfolds,  the  corol¬ 
la  finally  expands  far  enough  to  release  the 
anthers  from  their  little  pockets,  uud  the 
recurved  filaments  spring  backward-upward, 
thus  projecting  the  pollen  of  the  anthers  upon 
the  stigma  of  the  pistil. 

I  have  often  read  of  the  beauty  aud  robust 
growth  of  the  Kalmia  in  the  Surrey  bills  of 


England,  but  I  wish  English  gardeners  could 
see  it  here  in  the  Catskills.  It  certainly  is  the 
finest  flowering  overgreen  shrub  we  have  in 
America  to-day;  and  although  florists  have 
produced  numerous  varieties,  K,  latifolia  is 
still  the  finest  of  the  race.  Ou  my  return 
home  I  brought  as  many  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  as  I  could  conveniently  carry,  being 
careful  to  gather  those  which  were  in  bud  aud 
not  fully  expanded.  I  find  the  sprays  keep 
remarkably'  fresh  in  water  for  a  number  of 
days,  tbe  buds  opening  nicely.  This  of  itself 
is  a  valuable  feature.  On  comparing  m.y 
flowers  with  the  colored  plate  of  Kalmia  is¬ 
sued  byr  the  London  Garden  about  a  year  ago 
I  find  the  latter  remarkably  accurate  and 
truthful  in  color  aud  drawing. 


DEFECTS  OF  THE  CHARLES  DOWNING. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  you  say  the 
more  you  see  and  hear  of  the  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  Strawberry'  the  more  you  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
strawberry  in  cultivation.  Now  I  admire 
your  courage  in  attempting  to  grapple  with 
this  great  question ,  and  know  something  of 
the  perplexing  complications  which  must  have 
arisen  in  your  mind  pending  the  maturity  of 
this  decision.  Nor  do  I  cure  to  dispute  your 
decision,  having  far  less  practical  knowledge 
on  the  subject;  than  you  possess.  There  will, 
doubtless,  bo  plenty  to  do  that.  I  only*  write  to 
say  that  this  variety  has  not  behaved  very 
well  in  my  garden  for  a  few  years  past,  al¬ 
though  kept  under  good,  kindly  treatment. 
The  plant  is  short-lived  and  not  vigorous, 
leaves  liable  to  sun-Scald,  berries  also.  Fruit 
sets  abuudaut.ly,  but  ripens  under  protest,  be¬ 
ing  much  subject  to  rot,  vary  slow  to  color,  es¬ 
pecially'  ou  tbe  under  side,  fruit  s-talks  slender 
and  unable  to  support  the  berries  from  the 
ground ;  fruit  always  soft.  My  plauts  are  geu_ 
uiue.  1  keep  them  in  hills,  culture  clean,  soil 
rich,  low,  dai  Kloam.  When  well  ripened,  Hike 
the  Downing  very'  much  and  hence  regret  the 
above  defects  tile  more.  For  these  reasons  1 
could  not  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  call  it  the 
best  strawberry  iu  cultivation.  1  have  about 
20  sorts,  embracing  t  he  leading  ones  of  value 
new  aud  old.  From  these  1  would  select  sevl 
eral  iu  preference  to  the  Downing,  all  things 
considered,  as  the  result  of  my'  own  experi¬ 
ence  aud  observation.  And  yet  I  see  defects 
and  failures  in  all  of  them  at  times,  aud  the 
scales  of  my  judgment  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  award  the  highest  merit  to  any  sin¬ 
gle  variety;  there  are  so  muny  conditions  to 
be  considered.  But  I  am  glad  you  have  done 
it.  Now,  let’s  see  how  the  growers  will  re 
eeive  the  decision. 

I  may  add  that  the  Manchester  and  Bidwell 
are  doing  nicely'  here  this  season.  The  former 
is  a  very  handsome  berry  aud  I  thiuk,  also, 
very  good,  though  scarcely*  as  productive  as 
was  claimed  at  first.  Bidwell  fruits  very 
heavily,  beyond  its  power  of  ripening  I  fear, 
in  my  ease;  large,  but  lacks  uniformity'  in 
shape.  My  Pioneers  are  very  nice;  so  is  the 
Glendale — its  wild-wood  appearance  and  fla¬ 
vor  please  me.  Captain  Jack  comes  inline 
later:  and  1  still  regard  President  Lincoln  as 
among  the  best  l  have,  except,  perhaps,  for 
great  productiveness.  H.  Hendricks. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Remarks. — We  should  have  said  that,  alj 
things  considered,  we  believe  the  Charles 
Downing  to  be  the  best  variety  of  strawberry 
jn  cultivation  ns  tee  hn  iv  seen  it.  Probably 
over  250  kimls  have  been  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  from  first  to  last,  and  if  we  were  now 
setting  out  a  bed  for  our  own  use  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  would  be  thought  of  first.  We  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  iutimate  that  it  succeeds  as  well  every’ 
where  as  it  does  here  uud  wherever  we  have 
seen  it.  The  Bidwell  is  nearly  a  failure  here.  The 
Manchester  did  not  stand  the  Winter  well  and 
fruits  sparingly  this  season.  The  Glendale  is 
with  us  unproductive.  We  tried  Captain  Jack 
when  first  introduced  and  rejected  it  as  worth, 
lets  for  our  climate  und  soil.  President  Lin¬ 
coln  is  with  us  a  feeble  grower  and  has  been 
given  up  after  two  careful  trials. 


(£timjwKac. 


A  ROCHESTER  NURSERYMAN  IN 
DAKOTA. 


On  my  pleasure  trip  here  I  met  a  man  who 
married  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  girl,  and  who 
began  by  puddling  fanning  mills,  und  is  now 
worth  $500,000,  and  is  yet  quite  a  young  man. 
People  here  are  mostly  from  the  Eastern  States; 
They  pity  1  heir  Eastern  brethren  who  arc 
pulling  along  in  the  old-time  fashion,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Eastern  fanners,  who  do  truly  ap¬ 
pear  to  get  along  at  a  snail’s  pace  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  pace  of  the  Dakota  farmera.  An 
investment  in  lands  here  is  expected  to  yield 
(and  will  do  so  in  most  cases),  by  leasing  to 
others,  ten  per  cent,  annually  ««  the  invest- 
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ment,  and  double  in  value'in  from  five  to  ten 
years.  The  soil  appears  to  be  an  alluvial  de¬ 
posit  averaging  from'two  to  three  feet  deep. 

It  dries  rapidly  after  rains,  and  all  plowing 
being  done  in  the  Fall,  crops  are  put  in  about 
as  early  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester. 

I  find  garden  and  farm  crops  as  fur  advanced 
here  as  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  The  soil  is 
as  rich  as  New  Orleans  molasses.  If  the  mud 
gets  on  your  clothes  or  boots,  it  sticks  and 
stains  like  grease,  yet  whou  dry  it  is  as  loose 
as  clear  sand,  and  there  is  not  a  stone  or  stump 
to  annoy  the  plowman. 

If  the  Mayflower  had  sailed  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  Great  West  and  Northwest  had 
been  the  first  settled,  it  is  thought  here  that 
rnauy  Eastern  States  would  now  lx*  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  One  thing  is  ceidain — 
this  is  a  great,  rich,  undeveloped  wheat  gar¬ 
den,  with  fertility  enough  to  feed  the  world. 
The  Winters  are  severe,  the  roads  impassable 
at  certain  seasons,  mosquitoes  abound,  neigh¬ 
bors,  churches,  schools,  are  not,  always  what 
might  be  desired;  but  railroads,  markets  and 
the  necessaries  for  financial  success  are  not 
wanting.  A  poor  Rochester  boy  came  here  a 
year  ago.  He  worked  on  a  farm  for  wages, 
and  has  now  a  tree  claim  aud  homestead.  320 
acres,  and  in  five  years,  if  he  has  pluck,  will 
bo  worth  $5,000.  Aside  from  this,  he  will 
wake  up  intellectually,  and  make  twice  the 
man  ho  would  have  made  plodding  about 
Rochester.  But  I  do  not  go  buck  on  the 
Flour  City  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  city  so  at¬ 
tractive;  hut  a  poor  man's  chances  appear 
better  lie  re  than  in  Munroe  County.  But  no 
man  with  a  family  ami  just  enough  money  to 
get  here  should  come  with  his  family.  Wait 
till  you  get  something  ahead,  or  come  alone, 
leaving  your  family,  providing  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  can  l>e  made.  While  a  good  man  I 
will  succeed  anywhere,  1  confess  that  in  my 
opinion  his  ehauces  here  are  not  excelled  any¬ 
where  else.  I  advise  no  oue  to  come.  1  am 
not  (no  oue  is)  iu  a  position  to  advise  individu¬ 
als.  more  thau  this— look  before  you  leap !  If 
poor,  come  aud  work  lieru  a  year  before  set¬ 
tling.  Young  meu  without  families  eau  get 
along  on  much  less  thau  others — if  such  have 
money  to  pay  their  railroad  fare  here  they 
have  enough,  if  they  have  energy  and  pluck. 

Grand  Forks  Co.,  Dak.  CHAS.  A.  Green. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


DuUutu  Territory 

Forestburg.  Sanborn  County,  June  at. — 

Wheat,  oats,  barley.  Max,  potatoes  and 
gi-ass,  looking  extra  well.  Owing  to  the  wet 
weather  early  in  May  corn  was  planted  late, 
but  is  growing  well  now;  will  probably  yield 
75  percent,  of  a  crop.  The  Rural  seeds  are 
all  growing  well.  Wysor’S  Shoe-jieg  Corn  is 
making  the  fastest  growth  out  of  ten  varieties 
planted.  H.  c.  w. 

Florida, 

Leesburg,  Sumter  Co.,  Juue  15. — Yester¬ 
day  was  our  first  warm  day;  tliermoipeter 
stood  IW'ri  in  the  shade  at  uoon.  We  are  now 
having  our  rainy  season  and  it  will  last  till 
September.  Farmers  busy  setting  out  sweet 
potato  sets.  Corn  laid  by— prospect  of  au 
average  crop.  Sugar-cane  looking  well.  Truck 
gardening  about  over.  Oue  lady  ou  Lake 
Norris  cleared  from  one  acre  of  hummock 
land  set  to  tomatoes  $800,  with  the  last  ship¬ 
ment  yet  to  hear  from.  Orange  crop  an  av-  i 
erage,  with  many  groves  putting  out  a  second 
crop.  New  pineapples  and  sweet  potatoes 
coming  into  market.  Many  new  buildings 
going  up  in  and  about  Leesburg.  1  .eesburg 
proper  cannot  lie  called  a  healthful  place  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather,  situated,  as  it  is,  between  the 
swamp  lands  of  two  large  lakes — Griffin  and 
Norris.  High  pino  lauds  are  always  free  from 
malaria.  Laud  has  doubled  iu  value  the  past 
year.  G.  L.  R. 

Illinois. 

New  Windsor,  Mercer  Co.,  Juue  18.— I 
planted  the  seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape  in  a 
box :  23  have  come  up  and  more  are  coming,  k. 

Iowh. 

Story  City,  Story  Co,,  Juue  22.— Our  crop 
outlook  is  about  this:  Wheat  (Spring)  aud 
oats  are  looking  nice  and  promise  a  fair  yield- 
Corn  is  small  for  t  he  season,  but  of  good  color 
and  a  good  stand,  taking  into  consideration 
the  lateness  of  planting  and  the  extremely  cold 
aud  wet  weather  during  plautiug  time.  Small 
fruits  are  about  as  follows:  Strawberries, 
fair  to  good;  raspberries,  prouiisiug;  currants 
aud  gooseberries, a  failure.  Grapes  are  very  few 
owing  to  the  buds  having  been  winter-killed. 
Of  apples  we  shall  have  but  few.  Many  of  my 
trees  a  foot  in  diameter  have  succumbed  to 
the  severity  of  the  past  Wiuter.  Among 
those  most  injured  on  my  place  are  Winosap, 
Falla  water,  all  killed;  English  Golden  Russet 
and  Fall  Pippin,  considerably  injured;  Dyer, 
Roman  Stem,  Talman  Sweet,  slightly  injured. 
Several  varieties  of  Russian  apples  received 
of  Prof.  Build,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col’ 

ege,  are  also  injuicd.  Pi  u  Davis  is  also  laid 


ly  hurt.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Fameuse,  Be 
uoni,  Perry  Russet,  Red  June  and  others  have 
come  out  uuharmeil  except  iu  the  blossom 
buds,  which  1  think  were  nearly  all  blasted. 
W e  have  had  a  very  wet  season  so  far,  au  d 
cold  weather  also,  and  farmers  are  rather  blue 
but  hope  for  the  best.  I  have  been  souiewka 
interested  and  amused  at  the  discussion  in  re_ 
gard  to  sulky  plows  and  two- horse  cultivators, 
Go  far  none  have  presented  the  tacts  in  regard 
to  these  implements  as  they  exist  here.  Should 
the  Rural  Editor  desire  1  will  at  some  future 
time  give  my  experience  with  these  tools. 
Also,  il'  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  would 
from  time  to  time  communicate  the  state  of 
crops,  etc.,  etc.,  in  this  very  center  of  Iowa- 
[Yes,  we  shall  be  obliged.— Eds.]  w.  a.  w. 

.UlchiKun. 

Mapleton,  Grand  Traverse  Co.,  Juue 
26. — The  seasou  here  is  very  backward: 
The  Spring  has  been  cold  and  wet.  Wheat 
badly  winter-killed,  not  more  than  two-third 
of  n  crop.  Oats  are  looking  fine.  Corn  a  fair 
prospect  with  n  large  acreage.  Potatoes  a  fair 
prospect  with  about  the  usual  quantity 
planted.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  promise  fair 
crops.  My  Rural  grape  seeds  are  doing 
nicely.  f.  e,  b. 

OshtemO,  Kalamaz x>  Co.,  June  26. — Since 
my  last  report  iu  April,  U>  rainy  days  in  May 
soaked  the  ground  aud  started  the  life  into 
grass  uud  wheat.  Most  of  Mav  was  cool  and 
there  were  several  freezes.  Juue  has  kept  up 
the  precipitation  begun  iu  May.  So  far  we 
have  had  13  rainy  days  w  ith  a  greater  water¬ 
fall  than  during  May.  As  a  result,  corn  is 
small,  but  wheat  and  grass  are  loo  Icing  grand. 
There  is  yet  danger,  however,  that  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  these  soaking  mins  may  badly  damage 
both  grass  and  wheat  by  laying  them  and 
otherwise.  So  far  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  last  season  and  this,  especially  since 
May  came  in.  Pota  toes  are  looking  fine,  but. 
the  bugs  are  on  hand  lively,  aud  the  continued 
wet  weather  prevents  destroy i  ng  them.  Ap¬ 
ple  trees  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  lint,  from  some 
cause  the  apples  are  few:  thus  the  parallel 
holds  good  with  last  year.  Iu  this  section  ap. 
pies  will  lx»  about  the  same  as  last  year — not  a 
quarter  of  a  crop,  but.  it  is  thought  they  will 
be  of  better  quali  ty.  Strawberries  aud  rasp¬ 
berries  will  be  abundant,  uud.  on  the  whole 
if  the  rain  soon  ceases  and  warm  weather 
soou  comes  (of  which  we  as  yet  have  had  little) 
the  seasou  w  ill  be  bounteous  aud  crops  abuud 
ant.  T.  P.  D. 

Chadwick.  Iona  Co.,  June  27. — The  weatli. 
er  here  is  very  wet  and  has  been  for  some 
lime.  Corn  backward:  some  have  planted 
this  week  for  the  first  time.  Wheat  looks 
fair.  Grass  pretty  heavy:  if  wet  weather  con¬ 
tinues  it  will  be  damaged  considerably.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches  will  be  light  crops:  also  cher¬ 
ries.  E,  D.  H. 

Nebriinka. 

Alma,  Harlan  Co.,  Juue  20. — There  is  50 
per  cent,  more  wheat  iu  this  neighborhood 
thau  last  year;  prospects  good :  100  per  cent, 
more  rye  aud  barley.  Rye  good,  barley 
splendid.  Best  prospect  for  corn.  Potatoes 
tin*  best  l  have  ever  seen.  Harvest  will  com¬ 
mence  next  week.  <  ’ountry  rapidly  filling  up 
with  good  farmers  mostly  from  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  price  of  real  estate 
has  advanced  50  per  cent,  iu  six  months.  On 
the  whole,  the  prospects  for  crops  iu  general 
are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  d.  \v. 

Pennsylvania. 

Baden,  Beaver  Co.,  June  23. — We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  wot  time.  Wheat  is  very  poor,  iu 
some  places  not  worth  cutting.  Potatoes  are 
good.  Corn  is  middling  good.  Oats  are  a 
very  heavy  crop.  Grass  ditto.  Apples  very 
poor,  although  this  is  our  bearing  year. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  bloom,  but  the  bios 
sums  were  frozen  and  the  apples  dropped  off. 
Apples  were  all  killed  here  by  frost  last 
year  also.  The  locusts  are  here  iu  swarms. 
Horses  aud  cuttle  are  very  high.  The  French 
and  Kuglish  horses  are  being  introduced  aud 
it  is  well,  as  the  native  horses  are  so  small.  F.s. 

VirKinin . 

Dunnville.  Essex  Co  ,  June  18.— Our  sea¬ 
son  is  backward  with  corn,  wheat  aud  gar¬ 
dens;  abundance  of  fruit  aud  grass.  Stock  in 
good  condition.  Every  interest  of  the  country 
seems  thrifty,  though  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
money.  Laud  is  improving  in  value,  though 
very  low  now.  Our  county  has  about  500 
square  miles  and  about  11,000  population.  It 
is  a  good  place  for  working  men  to  emigrate 
to  from  where  they  are  too  much  crowded. 
Good  mechanics  eau  find  cheap  homes  with  a 
demand  for  their  work.  This  county  has 
every  convenience  that  a  reasonable  man 
would  expect  in  the  country.  R.  s. 

Wtnriiiixtn . 

Kansasvili.k,  Racine  Co.,  June  22. — We 
have  had  a  very  stormy  seasou  so  far — terrible 
storms  of  wind,  rain  aud  bail,  doing  much 
damage  to  the  growing  crops.  Wheat,  oats 
and  barley  look  well  ou  the  uplands;  ou  the 
lowlands  they  are  drowned  out.  Corn  is  very 


backward,  much  of  it  had  to  be  replanted 
on  account  of  poor  seed.  Grass  is  an  immense 
crop.  Of  the  three  wheats  the  Rural  sent 
out  last  year,  all  are  looking  well,  Shumaker 
is  ahead;  Surprise  next.  I  do  not  think  the 
B-b,  C.  will  amount  to  anything.  I  think  it 
*  is  a  Winter  wheat.  We  raise  both  kinds 
hero.  j.  s. 

Neenah,  Winnebago  Co,,  June  23. — Spring 
wet.  Backward  Winter  wheat  looks  splendid. 
Spring  wheat  and  oats  not  looking  very  well 
‘  on  account  of  so  much  l  ain.  Coru  very  poor, 
a  great  deal  having  been  planted  over.  Pro¬ 
spect  good  for  hay.  A  hail  stoim  passed 
through  here  on  June  10th,  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage.  Hail-stones  fell  that  measured 
ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  bushels  of 
them  were  as  large  as  goose  eggs.  f.  w. 


(Tl)t’  (Qitmsl. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention^ 

CAPONIZING  COCKERELS. 

Subscriber,  Denver.  Col. — How  are  cocker¬ 
els  caj  ionized ? 

Ans. — The  best  birds  for  capons  are  the 
large  breeds,  Asiatics  or  Dorkings.  They 
should  be  two  to  three  months  old;  old  birds 
seldom  survive  eaponizing.  Before  the  opera¬ 
tion  they  should  be  deprived  of  food  for  from 
24  to  48  hours,  so  as  uot  to  have  their  bowels 
distended.  There  ara?  instruments  made  for 
the  operation,  which  cun  be  purchased  in  most 
cities.  Capons  should  be  kept  till  the  uge  of 
15  to  18  months,  which  will  bring  them  to  full 
size,  which  should  be  double  the  size  they 
would  have  attained  had  they  uot  been  capon- 
ized.  The  bird  to  be  operated  on,  must  be 
fastened  down  on  his  side  to  a  board  or  bcuch 
thi  ough  an  augur  bole;  the  wings  should  be 
drawn  together  over  his  back  and  well  secured; 
the  legs  drawu  backward,  the  upper  oue 
drawn  out  lurthest  aud  secured.  The  feathers 
must  be  plucked  from  the  right,  or  upper  side 
near  the  hip  joint.,  on  a  line  with  and  between 
the  joint  of  the  shoulder.  The  space  uncovered 
should  be  about  one-and-a-half  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  on  au  ordinary-sized  bird.  Draw  the 
skin  of  the  (>art  backward  so  that  when  the 
operation  is  finished  the  skiu  slides  back  to  its 
natural  position  and  covers  the  wound  in  the 
flesh,  and  does  not,  when  neatly  done,  require 
sewing.  Make  an  incision  with  u  fine,  sharp 
jieuknife  (or  praqier  Instrument  Ls  best),  be¬ 
tween  the  last  rib  and  hip.  commencing  about 
au  inch  from  the  back-bone;  extend  it  oblique¬ 
ly  downward,  from  au  inch  to  an  inch  and-a- 
half,  just  cutting  deep  enough  to  separate  the 
flesh ;  take  grant  care  uot  to  wound  the  intes¬ 
tines  The  wound  must  be  kept  open  with  au 
instrument  withaspring,  called  a  retractor, 
or  with  something  answering  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  stretching  it  wide  enough  to  afford  room 
for  the  work.  Then,  carefully'  cut  the  mem¬ 
brane  covering  the  intestines  which  if  not 
sufficiently  draw  n  up,  may  be  pushed  towards 
the  breast-bone  lightly  by  a  spoon-shaped  in¬ 
strument,  or  the  haudle  of  a  teaspoou.  The 
organs  to  bo  removed  are  readily  recognized 
—a  small  reddish-yellow  cylinder  attached  to 
the  spine  ou  each  side,  covered  with  a  line 
membrane  or  skiu  which  must  first  be  removed 
with  forceps  aud  a  tiue  hook  to  draw  it  away. 
With  the  left  haud  introduce  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon  (an  instrument  is  made  for  the  purpose) 
under  the  lower  or  loft  testicle,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  little  nearer  to  the  rump  than  the  right 
one.  Then  take  the  instrument  called  u  can¬ 
nula,  which  is  a  hollow  tube  with  a  horse  hair 
passed  through  it  forming  at  the  end  of  a  loop, 
which  can  lx?  tightened  by  pulling  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  hair  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 
Pass  tins  loop  around  the  testicle  with  the 
help  of  something  to  place  it  in  position  (the 
cauuula  has  a  hook  for  this  purpose!  so  as  to 
bring  the  loop  to  act  upon  the  parts  w  hich 
connect  the  organ  to  the  back  Then 
by  drawing  the  ends  of  the  hair  loop  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  aud  at  the  same  time  push¬ 
ing  the  lower  eud  of  the  tube  or  cauuula 
towards  the  rump  of  the  fowl,  the  cord  or 
fastening  of  the  organ  is  severed.  A  similar 
process  is  then  to  lx?  repeated  with  the  upper¬ 
most  or  right  testicle,  after  which  any  re¬ 
mains  of  the  organs  together  with  the  blood 
around  the  w  ound  or  at  the  bottom,  must  lie 
removed  with  the  spoou.  The  reason  for  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  left  or  lower  organ  first  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blood  from  covering  the  lower  one  if 
left  last.  V\  ben  the  operation  is  performed, 
which  if  skillfully  doue  occupies  but  a  few 
minutes,  the  retractor  is  taken  out,  the  skiu 
drawn  over  the  wound,  which  if  it  was  drawu 
ou  oue  side  be  fore  cutting  (as  mentioned 
above),  will  connect  at  a  place  not  exactly 
opposite  the  woumt  In  the  flesh,  thereby  cater¬ 
ing  the  flesh  wound.  If  skillfully  doue  it  re¬ 
quires  uo sewing.  The  old  1  reucli sy stem  w as 
to  operate?  ou  each  side  of  the  fowl,  but  the 


system  here  described  is  considered  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  antiquated  Gallic  method. 
The  necessary  tools  can  be  bad  of  H.  H.  Stod- 
dart,  Hartford.  Conn. 

A.  S„  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — How  can  I  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  male  strawberry  plant?  How 
many  male  plant*  should  be  put  in  a  row  two 
rods  long? 

Ans  -Strawberry  plants  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz:  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect,  from 
having  both  stamens  and  pistils  developed ;  and 
pistillate,  or  female,  from  which  the  pistils  are 
chiefly  developed.  These  are  very  easily  de¬ 
termined.  In  the  perfect  the  long,  slender 
filaments,  which  are  little  tbiead-like  stems 
bearing  upon  their  tips  little  sacks  which  shed 
a  yellow  dust  called  pollen,  are  abundant.  The 
center  of  the  flower  has  a  cone-like  form, 
which  is  quite  compact,  around  the  base  of 
which  is  situated  tbese  stamens.  Place  about 
one  bisexual  plant  to  every?  other  two  plants. 

It  is  a  better  plan  to  have  one  row  of  bisexuals 
to  every  other  two  rows. 

M.  W,  J.,  Atlanta,  Ga, — 1  planted  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Grape  seeds  out-of-doors  under  glass  in  a 
cold-frame  on  Feb.  ‘17,  without  soaking  at  all. 

I  now  have  four  vines,  one  very  vigorous,  over 
18  inches  high,  one  about  12  inches,  two,  four 
to  eight  inches.  They  have  never  been  trans¬ 
planted,  I  thought  I  would  let  them  remain 
where  they  are  until  next  Winter  and  then 
transplant.  Would  that  lx  best? 

Ans, — The  better  plan  would  be  to  allow 
them  to  remain  where  they?  are,  if  not  too 
crowded,  until  next  Spring  and  then  trans¬ 
plant.  Nothiug  would  be  gained  by  trans¬ 
planting  late  in  the  season,  and  perhaps  the 
young  plants  might  be  heaved  out  by  the  frost 
if  uot  planted  firm  and  deep,  and  be  thereby 
much  in  jured, 

R.  C.,  Udbinds,  (Jnt. — Last  year  my  neigh¬ 
bor  sowed  two  acres  of  Fall  wheat.  It  rusted 
badly  owing,  1  presume,  to  the  wet  weather. 
Iu  the  Fall  he  plowed  the  land,  spread  barn¬ 
yard  manure  on  it,  dragged  it  and  sowed  it  to 
wheat,  which  grew  strong  and  thick  iu  the 
Fall  but  now  it  is  tliiu.  and  he  says  it  is  badly 
winter-killed,  while  another  neighbor  says  it 
is  manure-killed;  which  is  right? 

Ans. — Is  the  land  properly  drained?  With¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  risky  to  decide  what  really  injured 
the  crop,  but  there  is  very  little  risk  in  say  ing 
chat  it  was  not  the  manure. 

W.  J.  A.,  No  address. — Of  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  grass  inclosed  I  claim  the  hollow¬ 
stemmed  kind  is  June  Grass,  aud  the  solid¬ 
stemmed  sort  Blue  Grass;  am  I  right? 

ANS. — June  Grass  aud  Blue  Grass  are  the 
same — botanic-ally  Poa  prateusis.  The  hollow- 
stemmed  specimen  is  this  variety.  The  oue 
with  the  flat,  solid  stem  is  also  Blue  Grass,  but 
Northern  Blue  or  Wire  Grass — Poa  compressa 
— not  June  Grass. 

M.  A.  B. ,  Kutztoien,  Pa.. — 1.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  plant  crocus  aud  w  hen  will  it 
blossom  ?  2.  When  must  I  sow  smilax  to  get 
Winter  twiners? 

Ans. — 1.  Crocus  bulbs  should  be  planted  in 
September  or  October.  The  plant  floweis  in 
April,  but  in  sheltered  places,  frequently  in 
March.  2.  Almost  any?  time  in  the  course  of 
the  next  two  months. 

.4.  P.  K.,  Greenville,  Ala  —What  is  the  best 
method  of  keeping  potatoes  for  Wiuter  use? 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  do  is  to  put  them  iu  a 
cool,  dry  cellar,  where  the  temperature  will  he 
such  as  not  to  cause  the  buds  to  start.  Some 
sort  tlieir  potatoes  aud  barrel  all  that  are 
large  enough  for  eating  purposes,  then  till  the 
barrels  with  fine  saud. 

P.  P.  P..  AVer  York  City, sends  for  real  name 
a  specimen  of  “the  unmitigated  nuisance" 
known  in  Virginia  as  Wire-Grass. 

Ans. — The  Virginia  Wire  Grass  is  the  same 
as  the  Bermuda  Grass  of  the  more  southern 
States.  This  is  a  specimen  of  Bermuda  Grass 
— Cyuodon  dactylon. 

J.  B.  A.,  Pungoteague,  Vd. ,  sends  head  of 
grain  for  name. 

Ans  — This  is  the  Bearded  or  Poisoned  Dar¬ 
nel — Loliurn  temulentum.  Grain  noxious  or 
poisonous. 

_4,  E.  C.,  Schnectady,  .V.  Y. — Where  can  I 
obtaiu  Py rethrum  roseum  seed? 

Ans. — Address  Buhach  Manufacturing  Co., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

- ♦ - 
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If  any  of  our  readers  have  choice  strains 
of  flowers  from  which  seeds  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  this  Fall,  we  should  he  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  They  will  kindly  name  or 
describe  the  flowers,  giving  probable  quan¬ 
tity,  however  small,  and  price.  We  de¬ 
sire  a  large  quantity,  made  up  of  at  least 
100  different  kinds,  for  our  “Garden 
Treasures”  of  the  Rural’s  next  Free  Seed 
Distribution.  Our  readers,  living  as  they 
do  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  might  greatly  aid 
us  in  this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


Fay’s  Prolific  currant  ripens  this  season 
one  week  before  the  old  Red  Dutch. 


The  Marlboro  raspberry  ripened  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  July  3d.  We  have  picked 
quite  a  number  of  ripe  Ilansells  since 
June  24th.  July  7.  We  may  now  add  that 
the  Marlboro  seems  to  ripen  with  the  Tur¬ 
ner.  The  berries  are  bright,  large,  firm 
and  of  good  quality. 

The  Souhegan  Blaclc-cap  (the  plants 
set  last  Fall)  is  very  fruitful.  The  bear¬ 
ing  canes,  hut  18  inches  high,  are  matu¬ 
ring  from  10  to  24  berries  each.  The  new' 
canes  are  at  this  time  (July  2)  nearly  six 
feet  high. 


Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  we  are  now'  en¬ 
abled  to  say  proves  to  be  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  Our  specimen  was  set  in 
the  Spring  of  1881,  It  is  laden  with  cur¬ 
rants  as  large  as  the  Cherry  currant,  while 
the  berries  are  notably  more  uniform  in 
size  and  the  racemes  longer. 

- - 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  writes  us,  under  a  late 
date,  as  follows:  “Having  had  seven  wet 
years,  we  are  now  having  a  very  dry  one, 
and  since  February  hardly  any  rain  has 
fallen.  *  *  *  1  grow  the  Champion  Potato 
on  my  experiment  plots  and  at  present  I 
have  had  no  disease,  although,  of  course, 
taking  the  crop  on  the  same  ground  every 
year  is  a  severe  trial  *  *  *  I  am 
afraid  our  mangel  crop  will  fail  this  year, 
the  hulk  of  the  seed  never  came  up  ow'ing 
to  the  dry  weather.” 

- - 

Our  plants  (four  in  number)  of  the 
James  Vick  Strawberry  were  set  out  in 
August  last.  They  wintered  perfectly,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  have  grown  w'ith  un¬ 
usual  vigor,  the  foliage  being  perfectly 
healthy  and  of  a  dark  green  color.  From 
these  four  plants  we  have  picked  as  fol¬ 
low's:  June  14th  25  berries:  June  Kith  51) 
berries  of  medium  size;  18tli  12  berries; 
20th,  58  berries  of  medium  size — weather 
favorable;  June  23,  94  berries,  from  small 
to  medium  size;  June  24,  20;  20th,  40 
of  small  size.  Many  of  the  top  flow’ers 
did  not  set  and  many  that  did  set  dried 
up.  The  berry  is  quite  Arm,  with  red 
flesh  which  is  not  of  high  quality.  From 
this  test  it  would  appear  that  the  James 
Vick  should  be  prized  for  its  hardiness, 
healthiness,  vigor  and  productiveness  while 
the  quality  and  size  of  the  berries,  will 
stand  against  it  somewhat. 

- - 

On  July  4  the  Anti-Monopoly  Con¬ 
vention  met  at  Chicago,  and  has  been  in 
session  since,  delegates  being  present 
from  18  States  and  from  Dakota  and  tlie 
District  of  Columbia.  The  movement  is 
very  widespread  in  the  West,  most  of  the 
States  represented  being  in  that  section. 
The  only  Eastern  States  represented  wrcre 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The 
latter,  however,  has  by  far  the  roost, 
efficient  organization,  and  a  New-Yorker 
was  elected  president  of  the  conference. 
The  original  call  declared  the  purpose  of 
the  Convention  to  be  the  organization  of 
a  new  political  party;  but  as  the  proceed¬ 
ings  progressed  it  w'as  clear  that  widely 
different  views  were  held  by  the  delegates 
upon  matters  of  prime  importance,  such, 
for  instance,  as  tariff  and  the  currency. 
The  platform  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  advocates  a  postal  tele¬ 
graph  system,  the  abolishment  of  the 
national  bank  system,  the  establishment 
of  a  graduated  income  tax  and  of  postal 


savings  banks,  the  amendment  of  the 
patent  laws  to  secure  more  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  inventors  and  for  the  innocent 
users  of  patented  articles,  and  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  taxes  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Government  only.  “Corners”  in 
agricultural  produce  and  all  gambling  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  emphatically 
denounced,  and  the  limitation  of  cor¬ 
porate  power  strenuously  advocated. 


TESTS  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


Our  potato  tests  with  potato  fertilizers 
used  in  different  quantities, are  this  season 
very  satisfactory.  In  every  case — -judging 
alone  by  the  growth  of  vines — the  yield 
w'ill  he  according  to  the  quantity  used, 
except  where  it  is  excessive.  In  such 
cases  the  vines  are  much  the  same  as 
where  uo  fertilizers  at  all  were  used. 

Our  acre  of  experiment  corn  was  drilled 
in  with  a  new  machine  dropping  one  ker¬ 
nel  every  ten  inches  and  planting  two 
rows  at  a  time.  The  kernels  were  too 
large  for  the  plates  selected  so  that  a  very 
imperfect  stand  was  the  consequence.  A 
second  planting  was  made  by  hand  as 
soon  as  this  was  discovered,  but,  like 
most  second  plantings,  it  is  far  behind 
the  first,  and  will  not  add  much  to  the 
yield.  But  the  first  planting  is  looking 
superb,  and  with  a  continuation  of  favor¬ 
able  weather  must  give  to  the  variety  a 
maximum  yield.  Months  ago  a  farmer 
called  at  the  office  and  said  he  had  culti¬ 
vated  one  kind  of  corn  for  over  20  years. 
He  said  it  grew  to  the  bight  of  but  five  or 
six  feet,  matured  in  90  days  or  less, 
yielded  three  ears  to  the  stalk — the  ear  of 
good  size,  the  cob  small,  the  kernel  dent¬ 
ed,  very  large  and  in  color  sometimes  yel¬ 
lowish-while,  sometimes  reddish,  lie  laid 
especial  stress  upon  the  quality  of  the 
meal  made  from  this  corn.  "We  naturally 
requested  a  trial  quantity,  which  request 
wTas  kindly  granted.  The  cars  sent  for 
seed  fully  substantiated  our  friend’s  state¬ 
ment,  and  wTe  concluded  to  use  this  seed 
for  dTir  regular  trial  acre.  One  of  ihe  ears 
with  cross-section  and  cob  was  care¬ 
fully  drawn  and  this  will  be  presented  in 
our  Fair  Number,  and  the  variety  will  be 
placed  in  our  next  Seed  Distribution, 
should  it  prove  half  as  meritorious  as  the 
originator  deems  it. 

Our  oats  have  partially  recovered  from 
the  dry  spell  noted  a  fewr  weeks  since, 
and  our  different  kinds  will  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  peculiar 
merits. 

Our  wheats  arc  looking  very  well  and 
the  earliest*  arc  ready  to  cut  at  this  date, 
July  1.  One  of  these — the  hardiest  of  all 
and,  as  we  believe,  the  most  prolific  will 
make  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  seeds 
we  also  hope  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  in 
the  next  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution. 

Ab  to  small  fruits,  the  season  has  also 
thus  far  been  peculiarly  favorable.  Wc 
are  much  pleased  with  the  Hansell  Rasp¬ 
berry.  It  is  of  good  quality,  firm  and, 
judged  by  one  season  alone,  the  earliest 
raspberry  we  have  ever  tried.  As  regards 
hardiness  and  productiveness  we  cannot 
speak,  as  our  plants  were  set  last  Spring. 
We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  make  any 
comparisons  between  the  Hansell  and  the 
Marlboro,  Crimson  Beauty  and  Superb, 
because  they  are  this  season  growing  un¬ 
der  different  conditions. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  WOOL. 

According  to  the  Census,  Ohio  had  in 
1880  4,902,480  sheep,  California  coming 
next  with  4,152,349,  and  Texas  next  with 
2,411.633 — less  than  half  the  number  in 
Ohio,  while  the  other  States  are  “nowhere” 
in  comparison  with  the.  Buckeye  State.  It 
is  very  natural  therefore  that  Ohio  should 
take  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
sheep  husbandry,  and  the  duty  on  foreign 
wools  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in 
connection  w'ith  this  subject.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  might  have  been  expected,  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  at 
their  late  conventions  for  the  nomination 
of  State  officers,  vigorously  denounced 
the  reduction  made  by  the  last  Congress 
in  the  tariff  on  wools  as  unjust  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  sheep  owners  of  the  country, 
and  the  same  cry  has  gone  up  from  every 
convention  of  sheep  owners  from  Michi¬ 
gan  to  Texas  and  Vermont  to  California. 
What  does  the  reduction  amount  to  is  a 
question  asked  by  hundreds  of  farmers 
who  are  indignant  at  the  grievance  with¬ 
out  knowing  precisely  its  extent. 

Under  the  present  and  the  last  tariff  all 
wools  have  been  divided,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon, 
into  three  classes: — First  come  clothing 
wools,  including  the  wool  of  the  Merino 
and  all  wools  of  Merino  blood,  immediate 
or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools  and  wools 
of  like  character  such  as  are  usually  im¬ 
ported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand, 


Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
Formerly  wools  of  this  class  valued  at  32 
cents  or  less  per  pound  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  paid  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  if 
valued  at  over  32  cents  the  tax  was  12 
cents  a  pound  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Now  such  wools  valued  at  30  cents  or  less 
per  pound,  pay  10  cents  per  pound;  and 
if  valued  at  over  30  cents  per  pound 
the  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound.  Thus 
a  specific  duty  only  is  now  charged, 
the  ad  valorem  duty  having  been  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  while  the  duly  is 
charged  on  a  somewhat  lower  valuation. 
Class  two  consists  of  Combing  wools,  that 
is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long 
wools  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  Eng¬ 
lish  blood.  Formerly  these  paid  the  same 
duty  as  those  in  class  one,  hut  owing  to 
the  ad  valorem  duty  changing  owing  to 
the  difference  iu  value  of  the  two  classes, 
the  entire  duties  on  wools  valued  at  32 
cents  or  less  and  on  those  valued  at  over 
32  cents  amounted  respectively  to  55.39 
and  41.61  per  cent,  for  class  one,  and 
46.24  and  43.15  per  cent,  for  class  two. 
Under  the  present  tariff  the  duties  on  the 
two  classes  are  also  the  same,  but  owingto 
the  absence  of  any  ad  valorem  duty,  there 
is  no  difference,  of  course,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  duty  to  cost.  Class  three  consists  of 
carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools,  such 
as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cor¬ 
dova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna  and  all 
wools  of  Eke  character  usually  imported 
from  Turkey, Greece,  Egypt,  Syria  and  else¬ 
where.  Formerly  the  duty  on  these  when 
valued  at  12  cents  or  less  was  3  cents  per 
pound, and  when  valued  at  over  12  cents. six 
cents  per  pound,  the  average  ad  valo¬ 
rem  duty  being  25.63  per  cent,  and  30.45 
per  ccut.  respectively.  Now  wools  of 
this  kind  valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per 
pound,  pay  a  duty  of  only  two-and-a-half 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  those  valued  at 
over  12  cents  the  tax  is  only  live  cents  per 
pound,  no  ad rolorem  duty  being  charged  in 
either  case.  Wools  on  the  skins  pay  the 
same  rates  as  other  wools,  the  quantity  and 
value  to  he  ascertained  under  such  rules 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre¬ 
scribe.  With  regard  to  wools  of  the  first 
class,  if  they  are  imported  washed,  the 
duty  is  twice  as  great  as  if  they  were,  im¬ 
ported  unwashed,  and  the  duty  on  wools 
of  all  classes  imported  scoured  is  three 
times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  he 
subject,  if  imported  unwashed.  Wool 
imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  cou- 
ditition,  or  which  has  been  changed  in 
character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duty  or  which  has  been  re¬ 
duced  in  value  by  an  admixture  of  dirt  or 
any  other  foreign  substance,  must  pay  twice 
the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
subject. 


ANOTHER  PHASE  OF  THE  BARBED 
WIRE  FENCE  QUESTION. 


At  the  end  of  last  week  about  40  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  barbed- 
wire  iencc  assembled  at  Chicago  to 
consult  w'ith  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
Manufacturing  Company  as  to  the  royalty 
henceforth  to  he  paid  on  the  wire  turned 
out  by  each  firm,  in  view  of  the  recent 
decisions  adverse  to  the  patentees’  claims 
rendered  by  Judges  Treat,  McCrary  and 
Love.  Those  who  have  read  the  full 
article  on  the  defeat  of  the  barbed-wire 
fence  monopoly  in  the  Rural  of  June  16, 
will  remember  that  two  series  of  eases 
were  decided  by  Judge  Treat,  one  involv¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  patents  on  the 
fence;  the  other  the  validity  of  the  pat¬ 
ents  on  the  machinery  for  making  the 
fence.  It  is  with  the  latter  question  that 
the  Chicago  convention  of  manufacturers 
were  concerned.  This  whole  question  is 
highly  important  to  the  fanners  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  feature  of  it  should  lie  of  interest. 

For  many  years  before  Hunt’s  patent  on 
barbed  wire  in  1867,  plain,  unbarbed  wire 
had  been  pretty  widely  used  for  fencing. 
Hunt’s  crude  device  was  meritorious  only 
in  its  suggestiveness,  and  riglitawav 
others  began  to  take  out  patents  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  same  line,  so  that  in 
the  next  ten  years  over  50  patents  had 
been  issued  on  devices  connected  with 
barbed-wire  fencing.  These  had  all  been 
bought  up  by  the  Washburn  «fc  Moen 
Manufacturing  Company  and  Isaac  L. 
Ellw'ood.  Seeing  that  the  number  of  new 
patents  might  be  well-nigh  inexhaustible, 
and  fully  aware  of  the  grand  extension  of 
which  the  business  was  capable,  these 
shrewd  meu  determined  to  secure  a 
“broad  claim”  covering  every  form  of 
barbed  wire  and  every  device  for  manu¬ 
facturing  it.  This  was  very  quietly  done 
by  obtaining  reissues  of  the  Kelley  and 
Glidden  patents  in  1876.  These  reissued 


patents  covered  much  more  than  the  old 
patents  were  ever  designed  to  “protect;” 
and  the  next  stop  of  the  patent-holders 
was  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  courts  sus¬ 
taining  the  reissues.  This  point,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  gained  until  November, 
1880,  when  in  the  famous  case  of  Haish 
and  others  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Chicago  Judges  Drummond  and 
Blodgett  decided  the  reissues  were  valid. 

Meanwhile  thriving  barbed-wire  factories 
had  started  in  a  great  many  places  in  the1 
West,  the  manufacturers  knowing  and 
caring  little  about  the  patents.  From  this 
blissful  security  they  were  aroused  by  a 
summons  from  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
Company  to  meet  them  in  Chicago  for 
settlement  three  months  after  this  deci¬ 
sion.  They  met  in  February,  1881,  and 
about  forty  of  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turers,  after  each  had  been  assessed  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  for  back  damages,  were  licensed 
to  continue  the  business,  each  being  lim¬ 
ited  as  to  the  amount  of  wire  to  he  turned 
out  every  year  and  as  to  the  price  at 
which  it  was  to  be  sold.  Small  makers 
having  been  refused  licences,  were  crushed 
out.  The  price  of  wire  to  consumers  was 
at  once  advanced  about  40  per  cent.,  and 
from  February,  1881,  to  the  date  of  the 
late  decisions  the  monopolists  must  have 
wrung  from  the  users  of  barbed-wire  fence 
in  half-a-dozen  Western  States  at  least 
$10,000,000  in  addition  to  a  fair  profit  on 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  goods. 

Meanwhile  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
Miller  vs.  the  Brass  Co.  condemning  the 
reissues  of  patents  dishonestly  covering 
more  than  Hie  original  patents  claimed, 
encouraged  the  farmers  of  Iowa  to  start  a 
“  moon  shining  ”  factory  in  which  barbed 
wire  was  made  in  defiance  of  the  Kelley 
and  Glidden  patents.  A  large  number  of 
other  “moonshiners”  soon  followed  this 
example.  The  Washburn  &  Moen  Co. 
entered  suits  anti  petitions  against  all  the 
“moonshiners,”  but  the  courts  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa  moved  slowly  in  the  matter  and 
finally  decided  against  the  patent  owners, 
thus  leaving  the  “moonshiners  ”  at  liberty 
to  continue  making  the  barbed  wire  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent  of  “royalty,”  while  the 
licensed  manufacturers  remained  bound  by 
their  contracts.  The  royalty  hitherto  paid 
was  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and 
in  lieu  of  this  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  was  substituted  the  other  day 
at  Chicago.  A  considerable  number 
of  manufacturers,  however,  refuse  to 
accede  to  these  terms,  and  have  brought 
suits  to  avoid  their  contracts  to  pay 
royalty,  while  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
Company  has  begun  litigation  against  one 
of  its  recalcitrant  licensees,  and  other  suits 
of  the  same  character  are  likely  to  follow, 
so  that  an  open  fight  between  the  mono¬ 
poly  and  its  whilom  friends  is  probable  in 
the  near  future. 


BREVITIES. 


You  can  not.  defer  sowing  cucumber  seeds 
any  longer  if  you  want,  a  good  pickle  crop. 

The  letter  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Keffer  was  received 
last  Fall  during  his  visit  to  the  vineyards  on 
the  Rhine. 

Let  our  readers  remember  that  they  may 
obtain  after  September  at  any  money-order 
office  postal  orders  or  notes  In  sums  ns  high  as 
five  dollars  by  paying  only  three  cents. 

For  the  past  15  years  we  have  raised  the 
beautiful  gladiolus  from  sued,  the  teedUfigg 

from  which  always  vary  from  the  mother 
plant.  The  flowers  are  easily  crossed,  the 
only  trouble  being  to  obtain  pollen  as  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  bear  it  sparingly.  Keep  the 
seeds  which  are  winged  and  very  light  until 
next  Spring  and  plaut  them  as  you  would  the 
seeds  of  Balsam. 

The  firm  of  Benson,  Manle  (Sr  Co.,  the  trust¬ 
worthy  seedsmen,  of  Philadelphia,  was  dissol¬ 
ved  on  June  30,  bv  mutual  consent.  G.  S,  Ben¬ 
son,  Jr,  retiring.  The  business  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  by  W.  H.  Maule,  trading  under  the  old 
name  of  Benson,  Maule  it  Co.,  he  having  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Benson’S  interest  and  assumed  all  the 
responsibilities  of  the  old  firm.  The  retiring 
partner  cordially  recommends  the  now  firm, 
and  we  join  in  the  recommendation. 

Ark  you  not  going  to  bag  some  grapes?  Not. 
a  few  for  the  fair  even?  The  Rural  1ms  said 
a  good  deal  on  this  subject  during  the  past 
year  arid  now  It  advises  its  readers  once  more 
to  bag  a  few'  bunches  of  grapes  “Just,  for  fun,” 
just  to  show  the  children;  just  to  “see  what 
they  arc  like.”  Take  any  paper  bag  7  x  10 
inches  or  thereabouts  cut  down  the  sides  a 
little,  slip  in  tile  bunch,  fold  the  top  over  the 
cane  and  pin  together.  Leave  it  until  after 
the  first  slight  frost. 

Mr.  John  8.  Collins  writes  us  that  lie  finds 
a  mistake  iu  the  Rural  of  June  30th,  p,  412 
in  classing  the  Mount.  Vernon  as  an  early 
strawberry  He  says  it  is  one  of  ins  latest. 
He  also  states  that  Charles  Downing  and  Hoy¬ 
den  SO  have  had  their  day.  Mount.  Vernon  is 
among  our  first,  varieties  to  give  ripe  fruit, 
though  it  continues  to  lienv  beyond  the  season 
of  early  varieties.  As  to  Charles  Downing,  we 
should  like  to  show  Mr.  Collins  how  it  bears 
with  us  as  well  as  on  Long  Island.  We  have 
not  tried  the  Het.h  Hoyden  in  foiu'  years.  It 
was  then  one  of  our  best  berries  iu  every  way 
excepting  the  white  tip  which  in  this  variety 
is  to  us  for  homo  use  no  objection  at  all. 
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STATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  FAIRS. 
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Colorado,  Denver . July  17  to  Sept.  30 

Nebraska,  Oraalm . Sept,  10,  15 

Dakota . 

Montana,  Helena . Sept.  3,8. 

Ore«on . 

California . Sept.  10, 15 

Maryland,  Baltimore . Oct.  15,  20 

Virginia,  Rlnhmnml . Oct.  31.  Nov.  2 

West  Virginia,  Wheeling . Sept.  10. 15 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh . net.  15,  jo 

South  Carolina.  Columbia . Nov.  13,  tfi 

Kentucky,  Dexlngtnn . Aug.  88,  Sept.  1 

Ten  nr  see. . . . . 

Georgia.. . . . . 

Mississippi.  Merideu . Oet,  89,  Nov.  3 

Louisiana . 

Arkansas,  Little  Roelc . Oet.  16,  20 

Florida . 

Texas,  Austin .  Oct,  16,  20 

Ontario,  Toronto . Sept.  11,  82 

Nova  Seotla.  Truro . Sept,  25,  Oet.  1 

Maine.  Lewiston . Sept.  17,  82 

New  Hampshire,  Manchester . Sept.  :t,  8 

Connecticut,  Meriden . sept.  K.  82 

Rhode  Island,  I’rovlilenee . Sept.  85,  '23 

Vermont,  Burlington . . . Sept.  10,  15 

New  Jersey,  Waverly  . Sept,  17,  23 

Penuayl  vanla,  Vhlladelphia . 

Delaware,  Dover . Sept.  81.  20 

Ohio,  Columbus .  . . Sept.  3;  3 

Michigan,  Detroit . . Sept.  17  22 

Indiana,  Indianapolis  . Sept.  24,  2!) 

Illinois,  Chicago . Sept.  31. 39 

Wisconsin.  Madison . Sept.  3,  3 

Minnesota  OwatonnB . Sept.  3,8 

Iowa,  Des  Moines . Aug.  31,  Sept.  7 

Missouri,  St,  Louis.  . Oct.  1.  8 

Kansas,  Topeka .  .  Sept ;  10, 15 

STATIC  AND  OTHER  FAIRS. 

Steuben  Co.  Agr.  A ss’n,  Angola,  Ind..  ..  October 9- la 
Fataskula  Agr.  Society.  Pataskala,  Ohio. .  .Aug.  2H-3i 

Manitoba.  Portage  La  Prairie  ..  . Oet.  l-«t 

Provincial  Exhibition,  Guelph,  Ont . Sept.  2l-2g 

INDEFENDKNT  AND  DISTRICT. 

American  Institute,  New  York  . Oct.  3,  Dee.  I 

New  England,  Manchester,  N.  n . Sept.  8,  3 

Louisville  Exposition,  Louisville  Ky.  .  .Aug.  1,  Nov.  10 
Pittsburg  Exposition,  Pittsburg,  Pa  Sept.  ii.  Oct.  IS 

Inter-State.  Exposition,  st  Joseph,  Ml . Sept.  3,  8 

District  Fair  Ass’ll.  Csrboudale.  Ill . Oet.s.  12 

Western  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids . Sept.  24,  83 

North  Eastern  Indiana.  Waterloo,  lnd . Oot.  1,  5 

Fat  Cattle  Show,  Chicago,  III . . Nov.  14,  22 

Trl  State,  Toledo . Sept.  10,  11, 12,  is.  It 

Southern  Ohio.  Dayton . Sept,  24,  25,36,  27,  23 

Central  Ohio,  MeirJmnlosbtirg. ......  ,Sept.  11. 12,  13,  tl 

Sabina,  O..  Sabina .  Aug.  80,  21, 22,  27.  21 

BlanchcsUir.  O.,  Rlancbcster.  . Aug.  87,28,  20,  no,  31 

Newcomerstowu.  O.,  Newcomers 

town . .  .Oct .  2,  3.  1,  ti 

Wellington,  O,  Wellington . Aug.  23,  -?j,  an 

Clyde,  Ohio.,  Clyde . Get.  2,  3, 4, 5 

Guernsey  Co,  lnd.  O,  Washington . Sept  3li,  27,  28 

Pataskala,  I'utaskula . Aug.  28,29,  SO,  81 

Orrvllle,  O,  Orrvlllc .  Oet  in.  a.  12,  13 

New  London,  O,  New  London . Sept,  21,  22,  23,  24 

Hick s vllle, O . ,  Hlcksvllle . Sept.  13.  13, 20,21 

Laurelvllle, 0,  LaurelvlUe . Sept,  a,  12.  is,  14 


Mississippi  Exposition  Assn,  Aber¬ 
deen.  Miss .  . Oet.  22,  27 

West  Virginia  Central  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  Clarksburg . Sept,  18.  2n 

Dominion  Exposition.  St.  Johns,  N .  B, . . Oct,  2.  7 

Western  National,  Lawrence,  Kan.,,.  . Sept.  3,  4 

Kansas  City  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo, Sept.  17,  21 
Manitoba  Agrtcuttural  and  Art  Association, 

Port  la  Prairie,  Manitoba . Oet.  1,  8 

National  Mining  and  Industrial  Kx, 

Denver.  Col . . . . July  17,  Sept.  30 

Eastern  Michigan.  Viisltontl.  Mleh . Sopt  25,28 

Northeastern  Michigan,  Lust  Saginaw, 

Michigan .  . Sept.  24,  23 

Central  Michigan,  Lansing.  Mleh . Oet.  1,  5 

Fat  Stock  Show.  Kansas  City . Oet.  1.  8 

Tri-State,  Ex,  (Williams’  Grovel,  Mechnnles- 

burg,  Pa . Aug.  20,25 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NEW  YORK, 

Allegany,  Angelica  . ,,Oct.  2,  I 

Broome,  Whitney 'a  Point . Sept.  11,  it 

Columbia,  Chatham .  .  Sept.  18,  20 

Dutchess,  Washington  Hollow .  Sept.  13,  21 

Erie,  Hamburgh . . Sept  25,23 

Fulton,  Fulton  . Sept.  1.  8 

Genesee.  Batavia  . . Sept.  20,  '22 

Herkimer,  Herkimer . Sept.  10,  13 

Jefferson,  Watertown . Sept  13,  20 

Lewis,  1.0W  vllle,  . .  Sopt.  11,11 

Livingston.  Geneseo . Oet.  3,  I 

Montgomery.  Fonda,,. . Sept.  11,  13 

Oswego,  Mexico . . .  Sept.  11'  18 

Otsego,  Cooperstown . .  ,Sept.  21,27 

Putnam,  Carmel  . Sept.  11,11 

Rushville Union,  Riuhvllle . Get.  5, « 

St.  Lawrence.  Canton . Sopt.  11,  13 

Saratoga,  Ballstnn  Spa . Sept,  tl,  it 

Steuben,  Bath  . . Sept.  25,  28 

Tompkins,  Ithaca  . Sept.  25,27 

Wyoming,  Wursuw . Sept.  19.30 

Yates,  Penn  Van . Oot.  2,  4 

COUNTY  r.ttRS  IN  INDIANA. 

Jennings,  North  Vernon . Ailg.  7, 10 

New  Ross  Agricultural,  New  Ross . ...Aug.  13,  17 

Ripley,  Osgood . Aug.  14,  17 

Boone.  Lebanon . Aug.  20,  21 

Parke,  Rockville . Aug.  20,  28 

Henry  Mail,  and  Del.  Agricultural,  Middle 

ton . Aug.  81,  3-1 

Dearborn,  l.awreneebtirg . .  ...Aug  21,25 

Decatur,  Greensburg  . Aug.  21,  21 

Hamilton,  Noblesvllle . Vug.  27,  SI 

Bartholomew,  Columbus . Aug.  87.  Sept.  1 

Clinton,  Frankfort . . . Aug.  27.  Sop.  1 

Bridgeton  Union.  Bridgeton . Aug.  27.  Sep.  1 

Xenia  Union,  Xenia. . lug  28,31 

Harrison,  Corydon . . . . . , ...  Sept.  S,  7 

Pike,  Pelershurg . Sept.  3,7 

Tlppeennoe,  Lafayette . Sept.  .3,  3 

Vigo,  Terre  Haute . . . Sept.  3,  8 

Cambridge  City,  Cambridge  City . Sept.  1.7 

Dunkirk  Union,  Dunkirk .  Sept.  4,  7 

Grant,  Marlon . Sept  t.  7 

Madison,  Anderson . Sopt.  1,7 

Newton,  Morocco  . . Sept.  1,7 

Wavnc,  Hen.  utid  Rand.,  Dalton . Sept.  I,  7 

Wells,  Bin  fit  on. . .  . Sept.  4.7 

Howard.  Kokomo. . . Sept.  I.  8 

Shelby,  Shelbj  '  I I1i% . Sept .  1.  S 

Jackson,  Rrownstown .  .  .Sept,  111,  14 

Allen,  Fort  Wayne.  . . Sept.  in.  15 

Montgomery,  Ciawforilsvllle . Sept.  10,  15 

Jasper,  UemiHelner . Sept,  10, 13 

Posev.  New  Harmony . Sept  11,14 

Randolph, Winchester. . . Sept,  tt.  It 

Kush,  Kush  vllle . Sept.  It,  14 

Switzerland  East  Enterprise . Sept  II,  14 

Wabash. Wabash  Sept,  tt,  14 

Warren,  North  Lebanon . Sept.  11,  tl 

L,  District,  lawrence . . . Sept.  II,  15 

l.oogontoo  Agricultural,  Loogootoo .  .  Sept  D.  15 

Washington, Salem  . Sept.  17,  21 

Gibson,  Princeton . Sept.  17,22 

Black  fun  I,  Hartford  City . Sept  is,  81 

Fayette,  Cuimersv llle  . Sept.  13,21 

Fountain,  Warren  and  Covington .  Sept  18,21 

Vermillion.  Huntington,  Huntington..  ...Sept,  IH,  81 

Kosciusko,  Warsaw . Sept.  13,  21 

l.aporte,  Laporte . Sept.  13,  21 

Tipton.  Tipton . Sept.  1.3,  21 

Union  Agricultural  and  Mechanical,  Un¬ 
ion  City . Sept.  18,  21 

Cass,  Lognmcnort . . . . . .  Sept .  is,  21 

Edinburg  Union,  Edinburg . Sept.  18,22 

Henry,  New  Castle . Sept.  18,  22 

Grunge,  Paoll .  Sept.  I!',  22 

Marshall,  Plymouth. . Sept.  25,  7.8 

Porter,  Valparaiso . Sept.  2.5,  38 

Pulaski,  Wludmae .  Sept,  25,  33 

Lugrunge,  Lagrange . Sept.  26,39 

Orleans  Agricultural  Association,  Orleans. Sept.  38,  39 

Greene,  Linton .  .Oct.  1,5 


St.  Joseph,  South  Bend . Oct.  1,  5 

Warrick,  Boonevllle . Oct.  1,  fi 

Jay,  Portland . Oct.  2,  5 

Lake,  Crown  Point . Oet.  2,  5 

Whitley,  Columbia  City. . . Oct  2.  5 

Fulton,  Rochester . . . Oct.  3.  6 

Knox,  Vincennes . Oct.  8, 13 

Elkhart,  Goshen . Oct.  8,  13 

Steuben,  Angola . Oct.  !>,  12 

Plainfield  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 

Society,  Plainfield . . Qct.  1 

Noble,  Llgonler . Oct.  17,  20 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IS  OHIO. 

Ashtabula,  Jefferson..  — . . Sept.  25,26,27,28 

Athens,  Athens . Oct.  3,  t,  5 

Auglaize,  Wapakonetla . Oct.  2,3,  l.  5 

Belmont,  St.  Clalrsville . Sept.  5,  ti,  7 

Brown,  Georgetown . Oct.  2,  3,  l,  5 

Butler,  Hamilton . Oet.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5 

Carroll,  Carrollton . Oet.  8,  8,4 

Champaign,  Urbana . Aug.  28,29,  Oil,  3[ 

Clarke,  Springfield  . Aug.  28,  89,  SO, 81 

Clinton,  Wilmington . Aug.  14,  15,  16, 17 

Clermont,  Boston . Sept.  5, «,  7, 3 

Coluttibluna,  New  Lisbon . Sept .  26,  27,  2s 

Coshocton,  Coshocton . Oct.  9, 10,  11. 12 

Crawford,  Bueyms . . . . Sept.  35,  26,  27, W 

Cuyahoga.  Chagrin  Falls . . Sept.  11, 12,  13 

Durke,  Greenville . Sept.  10, 11, 12,  13,  1 1 

Defiance,  Defiance* . Sept.  25  26,  27,  23 

Erie, Sandusky  ,  . Sept.  81,  85.  26,  27.  28 

Fairfield.  Lancaster  . . . Oct.  in,  11,  12, 18 

Pulton.  Wauseon .  .  Sept.  18, 19,  20,21 

Gallia,  Galllpolis . :  Sept.  13,  19,  20.  21 

Geauga.  Burton . . . . Sept.  17,  18,  19,20 

Greene,  Xenia . Sept.  13, 13.  11 

Hamilton.  Carthage .  . Sept.  J  5,  6,  7 

Haucoek,  Findlay . Oct.  8.  4,  5,  8 

Harrison,  Cadiz .  . Oet.  3,  I,  5 

Hocking,  Logan  . Oct.  2.  8.  1,5 

Huron,  Norwalk . Sept.  13, 19,  So,  21 

Jefferson,  Smlthfleld . Sept.  26,  27.  28 

Lnke.  PaluesviUe . Sepi .  25,  26,  27,  28 

Lawrence,  Ironton . Sept.  II.  13, 13.  14 

Licking,  Newark  . . . . .  .Oct.  2,  3,  1,  ;■ 

Logan,  Bellefontalne . . .  Oet.  2,  8,  4, 5 

Lorain,  Elyria . Sept.  25,  26.  27,  28 

Mahoning,  Canfield .  Oct.  2,  3,  4 

Marlon,  Marion  . . Oct.  3,  3,  4,  5 

Medina,  Medina . Sept.  11, 12, 13 

Morgan,  MeConnelsvtlle . Sept.  is.  19,  20.81 

Morrow,  Mt.  Gilead . Oet.  9,  10.  11,  12 

Muskingum,  Zanesville . Sept.  11. 12,  13,  11 

Ottawa,  Port  Clinton., . . Oct.  8,  t,  5 

Paulding,  Paulding.  . Oet.  2,  8,  4,  5 

Pickaway ,  Clrelevllle . Sept.  13,  19,  2u.  2t 

Portage.  Ravenna . Sept.  26.  27,  8s 

Preble,  Eaton . Sept.  25,20,  27,  28,  29 

Putnam,  Ottawa . Oct.  2,3,  4,  5 

Richland.  Mansfield . Sept.  25,  26,  27.  2s 

Rosa,  ChlUicothe . Aug.  It,  15.  16.  17 

Sandusky.  Fremont . Sept.  25, 26,  27,  23 

Seneen,  Tiffin .  .  . Oet.  AH  1  5 

Shelby.  Sidney . Sept.  25,  26,  27.  23 

Stark,  Canton .  Sept .  25,  26.  87.  23 

Summit,  Akron . Oct.  8,  3,  4.  5 

Tuscarawas.  Canal  Dover .  Oct  .  8,  3,  4,  5 

Van  Avert,  van  Wert .  . Sept .  27,  2s,  29 

Vinton,  Marysville .  .  Oct  2,  3.  4,  5 

Warren,  Lebanon .  Sep  18, 19,  20, 21 

Washington,  Marietta .  Sept.  12.13,11 

Williams,  Bryan . Sept.  IS,  111,  20.  81 

Wood,  Tontogany  . Sept .  2.5,  26.  27,  23 

Wyandot,  Upper  Sandusky . Oct.  9, 10, 11, 12 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  IOWA. 

Agency  City  District  . Oct.  2, 5 

Audubon .  Sept.  11,  13 

Benton . .  . Sept.  11,  II 

Boone .  Sept.  12, 15 

Boone  District . Sept  .  13,21 

Buehnnau . Sept.  25,  28 

Allamakee . Sept.  18,20 

Cass . Sent  18,21 

Cedar. .  .  Sept.  5.  7 

Cerro  Gordo . Sept  ,  ill,  13 

Chteknsuw .  Sept.  12,  11 

Clarke . . Sept.  25,  28 

Clay . Sept.  19,21 

Clayton.. . ....Sept.  13,  2D 

Clinton . . .  Sept,  t,  7 

Crawford . Sept  11.13 

Dallas . Sept.  29.  88 

Duvbu . . . .....Sept,  18  20 

Decatur . . . Oet.  2,  .6 

Delaware . Sept  .  11,  II 

District  at  West  Point . . . sept.  4.  . 

District  at  Mt.Jo.v . Sept.  11  II 

Fayette.... . . Sept.  25,  ?8 

Ftoyd . . .  Sepr  12,14 

Franklin  . .  . Sept.  12,11 

Grand  River  Valley  District . . . Sept  25  23 

Greene . . . Sept.  20,  22 

Grundy . sept.  19,21 

Guthrie . Sept.  25,  23 

Hamilton . Sept.  11-13 

Hancock . Sept.  tH-20 

Henry . . . sept.  25-23 

Howard . Sept.  5-7 

Humboldt . Sept-  12-14 

Iowa  . Sept.  19-21 

Jackson . Sept.  11-11 

Jaya-r . Sept.  It-ll 

Jefferson . Sept.  11-13 

Johnson . Sept.  11-14 

Jones . Sept.  3-7 

Keokuk . August  21-24 

l-ec . Sept,  ti  ll 

Uun  . SepMUt 

Louise . . . Sept.  25  83 

Lucas .  . Sept.  11-14 

Madison  . August  37  at 

Maple  River  Val.  Dlst .  Sept.  21  22 

Marlon . August  21-24 

Marshal  I . August  23-31 

Mitchell.... . Sopt.  19-21 

Monona  . sept.  26-2S 

Monroe .  . . . S<-pt.  tl-14 

Moulton  District. . Sept,  25-28 

Muscatine.  . Sept,  u  13 

Northwest ‘U  at  Sheldon . ....Sept.  18-14 

Page —  •  - . . . Sept.  4-3 

Pnln  Alto . . .  . . Sept.  27-29 

Foweshlck  Central .  Sept.  11-18 

Ringgold . Sept.  II  14 

Sue  . . . Sepl.  is. A) 

Scott . Ang.  23-31 

Shelby  .  Sept.  26  29 

Strawberry  Point  Dlst . Sept.  13  81 

Tama . Sept.  13-81 

Taylor . sept.  11-16 

Traer  District .  . . lug.  89  31 

Union  at  l.a  Porte  City . Sept.  11-13 

Van  Huron .  . Sept.  11  i  t 

Washington .  Sept.  11-13 

Wayne  . Sept.  1111 

West  Liberty  District . . . Sept.  18-20 

Winneshiek . Sopt.  U-14 


. . August  37-30 

.  Sept.  21  22 

. August  21-24 

. August  23-81 

. Sept.  19-21 

. Sept.  26-28 

. Sept,  u-14 

. Sopt.  25-83 

. Sept.  11  13 

. Sept.  12-14 

. . Sept.  4-8 

. Sept-  27-20 

. Sept.  IMS 

. Sept.  11  it 

. Sepl.  18-2) 

. \  - 

.  Sept.  26  89 

. Sept.  18  21 

. . Sept.  18-21 

. Sept.  11-16 

. . Aug.  2T31 

. Sept.  IMS 

. Sept  ll-lt 

.  Sept.  11-13 

. Sept,  li  lt 

. Sept.  18-2) 

. Sept.  11-14 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Adams.  Camn  Point . Sopt. 

Boone,  Belv  lucre . Sepl. 

Brmvn,  Mt.  Sterling . Vug. 

Bureau,  Princeton . Sopt. 

Carroll.  Ml  Carroll . Sept, 

1  \  irginia . . tug. 

champaign.  Champaign. . . . . Aug, 

Coles,  Charleston . sopt 

Crawford,  Robin  sou . . . Oct. 

Cum  berland,  Toledo. . . 

Dekalb.  Sycamore . Sept 

Douglas,  Tuscola . Aug.  ' 

Du  Page,  Wheaton . . . Sept 

Edwards  Albion  .  ....  . Oct. 

Effingham,  Effingham . Oet 

Fayette,  V  undull  a . Oet.  ', 

Franklin,  Benton . . . Oet 

Fulton.  Avon . Sept. 

Gallatin.  Shawnee  town . Aug.  2 

Greene,  Curollton . . .  Oet.  1 

ltnm  1 1 1 1  hi  .Mel  .ennshoro . Sept 

Hancock,  Carthage  . sept , 

Elizabethtown,  Elizabethtown . Sept. 

Henderson,  Blggsvllle  ...  . Sept. 

Iroilttoln,  W  utM'ka . Sept, 

Jackson,  Murphy  abort) . Oct.  I 

Jackson,  Cnrbomiale  ....  . Oct 

Jasper,  Newton .  . Sept, 

Jefferson,  Mt.  Vernon . Oct. 

Jersey,  Jersey  vllle .  . . Oet 

Jo  Davies.  Galena .  .  Sept 

Jo  Davies.  Warren . Sopt. 

Kankakee.  Kankakee. . .  . . Sepl . 

Kendall,  Yorkvllle . Sept 

Knox,  Kuoxvllle  . sept. 

Llv  . . Sept. 

Logan,  Lincoln . . . Aug. 

Logan.  Atlanta . Sept. 

Macon,  Decatur .  Sept. 

Macoupin,  Carlin  vllle . Sept. 

Marlon,  Salem . Get  '. 

Marion,  Contralla .  . Oet. 


Marshall,  Wenora . Sept.  17,  21 

Massac:  Metropolis . Oct.  10.  13 

MeHrnry,  Woodstock . Sept  11,15 

McHenry,  Marengo . Sept.  18,  21 

Mercer,  Aledo. .  . Sept.  18, 21 

Montgomery,  Hillsboro . Sept.  25, 28 

Morgan,  Jackson  vllle . Aug.  27. 31 

Motlltry,  Sullivan . Sept.  4,  7 

Ogle,  Oregon . . . Sept, .18, 21 

Ogle,  Rochelle . Sept.  4,7 

Perry,  Pinkney  vllle . Oct.  2,  5 

Platt.  MontleeltO . AUg.  13. 17 

Pike,  Pittsfield . Sept.  25,28 

Pope, Golconda  . Oct.  3,  6 

Randolph,  Sparta . .  —  ...Oct  10,  12 

Randolph,  Chester . Oct.  16,  19 

Rich 'and,  Olney . Sept.  19, 22 

Rock  Island,  Port  Byron . Sept.  4,  6 

Rock  Island.  Hillsdale . —  Sept.  18,20 

Saline,  Eldorado . Sept. 25,  29 

SallDC,  Harrisburg . Oct.  2,  5 

SatiKHUinn,  Springfield . Sept.  10, 15 

Schuyler,  Rnshvllle .  ....Sept.  11,  14 

Shelby  Shelby  vllle . Sept.  25, 29 

Stark ,  Toulon . -Sept.  18,21 

St  Clair,  Belleville . Oct.  9,  12 

Tazewell,  Deterun . Sept.  17,21 

Unlon.Jonesboro . Sept.  11, 14 

Vermilion.  Hpopest-on . :  . Aug.  27,31 

Warren  Monmouth . Sept.  4,  7 

White,  Cormi .  Sept.  4,  8 

Whiteside,  sterling . Sept.  11, 14 

Whiteside.  Morrison . . Sept  4,  7 

Williamson,  Marlon . Sept. 25,  28 

Winnebago,  Rockford . Sept;  10, 11 

Woodford.  El  Paso . Sept.  10, 14 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  KANSAS. 

Anderson,  Garnett . Sept.  19,21 

Bourbon,  Fort  Scott . Oct.  2,  5 

Brown,  Hlawatba . Sept.  18,21 

Butler.  El  Dorado . . Sept.  25,  28 

Chase.  Cottonwood  Falls . ...  Sept.  25,  28 

Cherokee,  Columbus . Sept.  18.  20 

Cloud,  Concordia . Oct.  1.6 

Coffey,  Burlington..... . Sept.  18,21 

Cowley,  Winfield  .  ..Oct.  3,6 

Crawford,  Glrnrd . Sept.  25,  28 

DavLt,  Junction  City . .  Oct.  4,  6 

Dickinson,  Abileue . Sept.  35,  28 

Elk,  Howard  . Sept.  28,  St 

Kills.  Hays  City.  . Sept.  26,  28 

Franklin.  Ottawa  .  Sept.  25,  29 

Greenwood,  Eureka  . Sept.  13.21 

Harvey ,  N e  yv  ton . . Sept .  3,  5 

Jeffersou,  Oskaloosa  . Oct.  2,  5 

Jewell.  Mankato . Sept,  tl,  13 

Labette,  Oswego . Sept.  25.  33 

Lincoln,  Ingalls . Oet.  20,21 

Linn,  l.a  Cvgnr  .  . Sept,  is,  21 

Lino.  Mourn!  City . Sept.  24.  28 

Marlon.  Peabody . . Aug.  29, 30 

Marshall.  Maryville . sept.  25,2? 

McPherson.  McPherson . Sept.  25,  27 

Miami,  Paula  . Sept.  26, 20 

Montgomery,  Independence . Sept .  26,29 

Morris,  Parkervllle . . .  ...  Aug.  28,39 

Morris,  Council  Grove .  Oct.  2,  5 

Nemaha.  Seneca  . Sept.  11,  II 

Ottawa,  Minneapolis .  Oct.  2.5 

Pawnee,  Lnrned  . Sept.  4,  6 

Rtee,  Lyons  .  Sept- 25,  27 

Saline.  Sal ina  . Sept.  25. 28 

Sedgwick,  Wichita . Sept.  3,6 

Sumner,  Wellington  . Oct.  10, 13 

Washington,  Washington . Sept.  11.  11 

Woodson.  Neosho  Falls . Sept.  3,8 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Aroeabury  and  Salisbury,  Newburyport . .  Oct,  2,  3 

Barnstable,  Barnstable . Sepb  25,  26 

Berkshire, Pittsfield . Oct.  2.  t 

Bristol,  Taunton . Sept.  25,  27 

Deerlle'd  Valley, Churleinont . . Sept.  20,  21 

Essex.  Haverhill . Sept.  25,  26 

Franklin, Greenfield . . ..Sept  27,  28 

Hampden, C  Iconee . Sept.  25, 27 

Hampden  East,  Palmer . Sept.  IS,  19 

Hampshire.  Amherst . Sept.  20,  21 

Hampshire,  Franklin,  etc.  Northampton  ..Oct.  3,  5 

Highland,  Mlddlefipld .  . . Sept.  .3.  ti 

Hingham,  Hlngham .  Sept.  25,26 

Hoveae  Valley  North  Adams . Sept.  18,  19 

llousatonle,  Gt. Barrington. . . . Sopt  26,  28 

Marshfield,  Marshfield. . Sepl.  12.  11 

Martha’s  Vineyard.  West  Tlsbury . Oet.  2.  3 

Middlesex.  Concord . Sept.  25,27 

Middlesex,  North,  Lowell....,,..., _ ... .,  .Sept.  25,  26 

Middlesex. South,  Framingham . .  .  ..Sept.  18,19 

*  Nantucket. Nantucket .  . Sept,  :>,  6 

Plymouth.  Bridgewater . Sept  19.21 

Union,  BLundfnrd .  .  .  .Sept.  19,21 

Worcester,  Worcester  .  . . . .  . Sept.  2",  21 

Worcester.  North.  Fitchburg . Sept.  23,26 

Worcester,  Northwest.  Athol . Oct,  2.3 

Worcester,  south, Smrbrldge . Sept.  13,  14 

Worcester, Southeast,  Milford..  . . Sept,  25,27 

Worcester.  West.  Barre . Sept.  27.  28 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  MISSOURI. 

Clark,  Kahoka . Sept.  4,  8 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Forsyth  Co.,  Winston . Aug.  30,  31 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Northampton.  Easton . Sept.  11, 18 

Armstrong,  Klttnnlng .  Sept.  11,  14 

Beaver,  Beaver . Sept.  18,  t5 

Berks.  Reading . Oet.  2  ,5 

Bradford,  Towanda . Oct.  2  5 

Union,  fan  ton  .  Sept .  19, 21 

Troy  Farmers'  Club, Troy . Sept.  25,  >t 

Doylestown  Ag’l  Soe.,  Dovlestown . Oct.  2,  2 

Carbon,  Lehigh  ton  . ..Oct.  2,5 

Oxford  Ag'l  Soe.,  Oxford . .Sept.  25  28 

Columbia,  Bloouvshurg . . Oct.  10,  13 

Crawford,  conneautvllle  . . Oct.  t,  5 

French  t'reek  Ag'l  Soc.,  Cochran  ton . Sepl.  12,  li 

Cumberland,  Carlisle  . Sept.  25  28 

Delaware,  Greenwood . . . . .  oet.  6  ,5 

Northwestern  Ag'l  Soc.,  Corrv . Oct".  2,  5 

Indiana,  Indiana  . . . .  ...OOt.  2, 5 

Jeffcvvon.  Brookvllle .  Oet.  2,’ 5 

Lawrence,  N<’w  rustic  . .  . . Sept,  ll/lt 

Lebanon,  Lebanon . . . Got.  9,  r> 

Lehigh, -Uleutown .  Sept.  25,  J9 

Mercer,  Stoneboro . Sept  25'  57 

Keystone  and  Buekeve,  Sharon . Sept.  12.  '5 

Northern  Montou'.  Washlngtotivllle. oCf  pi 

Potter,  Condersport . Sept  2s’ 08 

Hlngtown  Ag'l  Soc..  Rtngtown.. .  Sept  is’  °i 

Sullivan.  Dushore .  . Oet.  2  4 

Susiiuehunna. Montrose . Sept  19  ’30 

Wavnc,  Honesdole . Oct.  l6| 12 

York,  \orh . . . Oct.  3.  5 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington,  Mt.  Holly . Oct.  9, 12 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  Timonlum..... . Sept.  4,  7 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Custer.  Westerville... . Sept.  5,  7 

Clay.  Sutton . Sept-  18, 31 

Columbus,  Columbus . Sept.  16,  39 

Butler,  Pnvtd  City . Sept.  19,  23 

Platte.  Columbus . Sent.  18,  2t 

Dodge,  Fremont .  Sept.  5.  7 

Ftlmore.  Geneva . Oet.  2.  4 

Hamilton.  Aurora . Sept.  4,  6 

Buffalo,  Shelton . Sept.  19.  21 

Rle  hard  son.  Salem . Sept,  is.’  21 

Saline,  Crete.. . . . . Aug.  29,  Sept.  1 

Seward.  Seward . Sept.  25,29 

Hall.  Grand  Island . Sept.  25,  28 

York,  York . Sept.  25.  '28 

Pawnee,  Pawnee  Cltv . Oet.  2,  5 

District  Fair,  Friend. . Sept.  18,31 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  IOWA. 

Mahaska,  Oskaloosa . . . Aug.  27.  99 

Montgomery.  Red  Oak . Vug.  28,  31 

Des  Moines.  Burlington . Sept,  IS.  2t 

Hamburg  Fair.  Hamburg . Sept  17,  21 

Mills  County  Fair,  Glenwood . Sept.  19, 21 

Creston  Agricultural  Ass'ii,  Ores  ton . Sept,  n,  21 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  MtCHUiAS. 


Armada  Agricultural,  Armada . 

Herrien. Niles,  .  . . 

Branch,  Coldwater . . . 

Hrooklyu  Union,  Brooklyn . 

Cass,  Cassopolls  . 

Calhoun,  Marshall . 

Clinton,  St  Johns . 

Eaton  Rutdds  Union,  Eaton  Rapid*..  .1! 
Genesee,  Flint . 


. Oot.  3,  5 

..Sept.  25.28 
..Sept.  25.  '28 
..Sept.  25,  28 
■  Sypt.  19.  21 
.  Sept.  25.  28 
....Oct.  9, 12 
....Oct.  9, 11 
. Oct.  2,  3 


Grand  Traverse,  Traverse  City . Sept,  18,  21 

Hillsdale,  Hillsdale . Oct.  2.  5 

Inghnm,  Mason ....  . Sept.  26,  28 

Tonla,  Ioula . .  •  -Oct- 5 

Lenawee,  Adrian . Sept.  25,  28 

Livingston,  HowoU .  . Sept.  M,  87 

Macomb.  Mt.  Clemen* . Sept.  25,  28 

Manistee.  Bear  Lake . Sept.  26,  28 

Northern  Mich..  Greenville . Oct.  9. 12 

Oakland,  Pontiac . . . Oct.  2,  5 

Oceana,  Hart .  . . 

Osceola,  Evart. .  . ,  — . Oct.  2,  4 

Ovid  Union,  Ovid . Oct.  9.  12 

Plalnwell  Union.  Plalnwell . Oct.  2,  3 

Stoekbridge,  Stoekbrldge . Oct.  9,11 

St-  JoHcph,  Centreville . Oct. 2,  5 

Union,  Litchfield . Oct.  9,  12 

Washtenaw,  Ann  Arbor . Oct.2,  5 


f  .OV  XUoRWtL 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RA  Y  CLARK. 


OUR  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 

Since  national  characteristics  are  nowhere 
in  such  a  medley  as  here,  it  seems  a  matter  of 
keen  discernment  to  distinguish  them.  In  the 
North  they  are  trying  hard  to  preserve  their 
identity  in  the  social  admixture.  Westward, 
they  have  transposed  their  pioneer  work  from 
the  native  wilderness  to  the  inpouring  of  foreign 
rudeness.  Southward,  they  are  still  behind 
the  curtains  dreaming  of  the  chivalry  that 
5vas— in  former  dreams.  And  in  the  East, 
with  the  memory  of  old  England’s  aggression 
they  observe  a  strict  exclusiveness.  Unlike 
and  independent  of  each  other  as  they  are  in 
genera] .  there  is  a  primal  impulse,  inherited 
from  their  ax-shouldering  tore- fathers;  and  a 
common  principle,  inhaled  with  the  smoked 
battle-fields,  which  distinguishes  our  American 
girls  from  all  others.  They  are  most  demon¬ 
stratively  the  daughters  and  the  sisters  of 
their  people  when  the  reputation  of  that 
people  is  in  jeopardy.  The  Americans  are  a 
large  aud  scattered  family;  estrangements  and 
bud  habits  will  creep  between.  But  if  they  do  ele¬ 
vate  them  noses  at  each  other  occasionally,  one 
may  be  sure  it  is  only  among  themselves.  Just 
let  an  outsider  venture  to  elevate  his  nose  aud 
individual  pots  are  lost  in  the  common  affront. 
Among  themselves  their  respective  localities 
form  the  christening-font  for  various  appella¬ 
tions.  Among  foreigners  they  are  Americans, 
every  one  of  them,  inside  and  out.  No  matter 
how  eastern  thrift  may  clash  with  southern 
indolence;  no  matter  if  friend  sobriety  wear 
a  Pennsylvania  quaker-bonnet,  and  allows  a 
breach  of  politeness  on  mens  heads;  or  MLsg 
Highlife  shines  in  a  Washington  reception, 
dress  which  invites  douotfully  scented  breaths 
to  fan  shoulders.  5vhile  bare  heads  and  covered 
hands  meet  the  requirements  of  etiquette 
their  national  oneness  is  maintained  above  all 
differences.  The  European  eye  has  but  to  dare  to 
jook  critical  and  our  fair  New  Englander's  ex¬ 
clusiveness  at  once  covers  the  whole  country’s 
birth,  even  the  “shiftless”  South;  and  are 
within  the  charmed  radius  of  America’s  inner, 
most;  what  girl  don’t  call  upon  her  innermost, 
her  deepest  principle,  to  worthily  maintain  her 
place  among  our  American  girls. 

Let  no  one  imagine  it  only  a  matter  of  re¬ 
sidence  to  be  ranked  among  them.  It  is  not 
America,  but  forces  and  qualities  which 
created  an  independent  union  that  makes  an 
American.  Go-ahead-iveness  is  the  kernel  of 
Americanism.  Our  girls  prove  it  no  less  than 
our  box’s.  Their  whole  history  is  one  of  effort 
•  aud  achievement.  From  the  time  they  first 
loaded  their  brother’s  guns  and  fired  an 
occasional  shot  themselves  on  the  frontier,  to 
the  time  when  their  modest  rap  at  college 
portals  shook  professional  spectacles  with  ap¬ 
prehension  for  the  gentleman,  and  their 
appearances  created  a  ripple  on  the  industrial 
river  as  they  stopped  in  for  more  than  only 
taking  in  washing  for  a  living,  it  is  an  un¬ 
broken  record  of  go-ahead-ism  as  successful 
and  beneficial  to  humanity  as  the  first  axe  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  first  gun  at  Lexing¬ 
ton. 

Our  American  gilds  will  start  on  a  prom 
enade  or  a  life-path  alone,  sooner  than  lose  an 
hour  or  a  life-time  waiting  for  a  proper 
escort.  The  European  girls,  if  they  work  at 
all.  work  from  necessity,  and  to  prove  their 
ability  to  the  man  that  may  come.  Our 
American  girls  work  from  impulse,  aud 
to  prove  their  independence  of  the  man 
that  may  not  come.  Ready  for  any 
fate  but  captivity,  dishonor,  and  help¬ 
lessness,  is  it  a  wonder  that  Parisians  dis¬ 
tinguish  by  their  ivalk,  an  American  whom 
English  stiffness  fails  to  impress  and  German 
royalty  to  awe  i 

W e  make  this  last  assertion  in  the  teeth  of 
their  reputed  weakness  for  foreign  aristocracy, 
because  wo  know  that  Mi's.  Grundy  gives 
enrreucy  to  more  than  she  can  account  for. 
The  case  is  just  this;  Inquiry  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  all  prudent  advance.  An  Ameri¬ 
can's  eyes  always  go  ahead  of  his  go  ahead-ism. 
They  go  to  see  because  thex  want  to  go.  They 
don’t  have  to  go  to  Europe  to  see  European 
working-stuff — that  is  coming  over  by  the 
ship-load  at  their  invitation.  So  they  go  to  see 
the  mountains  that  can't  come  and  the 
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aristocracy  that  won’t  be  invited.  They  do 
perfectly  right  going  to  see  the  sights,  and  if, 
occasionally,  the  sights  come  to  be  seen,  and  a 
few  dinners  and  dollars  are  contributed,  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  American  liberality  and 
courtesy  rather  than  proof  that  t  hey  a  re  as  wild 
over  Oscar  as  Oscar  is  over  himself,  Ameri¬ 
cans  never  pay  homage  or  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion  by  going  to  see.  They  only  satisfy  their 
euri—  ahem,  inquiring  minds. 

As  for  the  augling  our  American  girls  are 
said  to  do  after  the  cheap  Counts  or  Barons 
whose  castles  are  in  the  air  and  whose  treasury 
vaults  contain  their  tongue,  we  think  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  mistaken  the  angler  for  the 
angleress.  Not  but  what  our  American  girls 
are  capable  of  baiting  t  he  matrimonial,  or  any 
other  hook  she  has  a  mind  to.  But  their 
practical  downrightness  won't  incline  to  airier 
habitations  than  stoue  and  timber  on  this  side 
the  grave.  Nor  does  speech-weight  ever 
balance  with  her  in  the  scales  of  her  own 
judgment.  Generally  when  a  titled  ad¬ 
venturer  thinks  he  has  angled  an  American 
treasure,  and  begins  to  tour  the  rich  savage  in 
the  country  of  ancient  civilization  at  her  own 
expense ,  he  is  informed,  in  au  economical 
dictate,  that  she  hasn’t  forgotten  the  aspect  of 
her  fatherland  by  a  few  years  absence  iu 
America.  Kathleen  aud  Katrina,  after  a  few 
years  industrious  thrift  aud  close  attention  to 
American  fashion  complete  their  naturaliza¬ 
tion  with  the  abbreviation  of  their  names  to 
“Katie.’’  Having  just  enough  of  American 
independence  to  laugh  at  their  former  awe  of 
Landlord  power  aud  Baronial  splendor,  and 
retain  enough  love  for  old  establishments  to 
make  them  desirable,  the  titles,  of  course,  are 
sought  for  more  eagerly  as  they  look  less  un¬ 
reachable.  These  half-sisters  of  our  American 
gilds  give  many  an  American  name  to  im¬ 
ported  foibles.  Old  ideas  aud  new  impres¬ 
sions;  old  ties  and  new  attractions;  old  cer¬ 
tainties  aud  new  possibilities :  an  all  the  unset¬ 
tled  tendencies  which  result,  from  immigration? 
working  in  bewildered  opposition  necessarily 
degenerate  weak  characters  and  these  rather 
dilute  than  concentrate  native  originality. 

The  kind  of  nobility  our  American  girls 
really  do  have  an  undisguised  weakness  for,  is 
of  the  very  opposite  order  of  being  that  in¬ 
ward  nobleness  of  the  man  which  shows  its 
value  in  impulse  and  action.  They  prefer  a 
mechanic  who  personates  their  ideal  of 
American  independence  and  self-help,  to  a 
lord  who  represents  the  dying  barbarities  iu 
requiring  a  human  boot-jack  that  he  can 
caress  and  kick  at  pleasure  without  hurting 
himself,  aud,  later,  serve  as  a  foot-stool  for 
his  gouty  leg,  like  Katherine  Parr  served 
the  leg  of  her  kingly  husband,  Henry 
the  Eighth.  They  believe  more  firmly 
in  the  chivalry  that  is  practically  demon, 
strated  iu  the  wood-shed,  and  iu  willing^ 
effective  assistance  wherever  needed  aud  de¬ 
served  the  more  they  read  the  romantic  love 
of  high-home  protection  and  knee-homage 
tendered  to  highborn  beauties,  and  high-horse 
oppression  of  lovely  servitors.  Not  because 
they  have  a  particularly  bumble  opiuiou  of 
their  personal  advantages,  but  because  they 
don’t  value  kuec-homage  half  so  much  as  the 
esteem  of  virtuous  men.  Aud  protection 
well — girls  whose  great-grand-mothers  wer 
strong  and  courageous  enough  to  bar  the  door 
against  savage  aud  red-coated  Knights  alike, 
are  as  capable  aud  ready  to  bar  them  against 
the  prepossessing  vagabond  of  noble  lineage,  , 
as  against  the  unprepossessing  carrier  of  rags 
ana  lazy -bones,  called  trump. 

'i  here  is  only  one  kind  of  a  liusbaud  worthy 
of  our  American  girls;  and  that  is  the  easy, 
handy  husband.  One  who  will  accompany 
them  to  a  womans  suffrage  meeting  as  readily 
as  they  accompany  him  to  the  theater;  who 
will  ask  advice  as  willingly  as  she  gives  it;  aud 
who  will  have  as  little  scruple  in  building  the 
file,  locking  the  cradle,  and  hanging  the 
clothes-line  for  bis  wife,  as  he  has  in  j  oiling 
two  votes  for  his  man.  But  even  for  such  au 
one  she  wouldn't  break  her  heart  or  go  into 
consumption.  If  the  right  one  asks  the  wrong 
one  to  he  his  i  igbt  one.  a  wet  pillow-sham,  or 
a  £20,0(10  law  suit  is  the  only  damage.  A  little 
of  Emerson’s  philosophy  and  natural  curios¬ 
ity  raises  the  di  inping  head  in  time  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  wedding  dress  and  hear  the  light  and 
the  wrong  united  with  perfect  composure. 

In  the  remaining  points  which  complete  the 
anatomy  of  the  American  character  they  are 
very  nuich  like  other  girls.  They  smile  like 
them,  cough  when  they  have  to,  and  show 
their  pretty  teeth  when  they  don’t,  just  as 
men  pick  them  when  they  shouldn't.;  chew 
what  they  don’t  have  to;  aud  twill  their 
moustache  w  hen  they  needn’t  The  excres¬ 
cences  of  character  indicates  its  quality  no 
more  than  warts  on  trees  indicate  them  species. 
We  must  look  higher  and  deeper;  taste  of  the 
sap  and  the  fruit;  and  stand  under  their  shade 
when  the  sun  glures  fiercest,  to  realize  their 
special  beneficence.  However  equally  plen¬ 
tiful  the  warts  may  show  on  European  and 
American  chaiacter,  theie  is  a  stauucbnesg 
and  a  stiength  in  the  latter  which  defies  all 


elforts  to  blight  their  liberty  or  destroy  their 
union.  And  there  is  fruit  from  the  hands  and 
brains  of  our  American  girls  which  is  filling 
millions  of  weak,  oppressed  w  omen  with  the 
sap  of  that  new  life  in  which  they  are  master 
over  themselves.  The  torch  of  liberty  and 
equality,  held  in  the  firmly  united  hands  of 
the  American  man  and  w  oman  will  yet  illu¬ 
minate  all  nations.  Then,  chains  that  have 
shackled,  and  yokes  that  have  pressed,  and 
beliefs  that  Lave  hampered,  and  superstitions 
that  have  cowed,  and  prejudices  that  have 
lashed,  and  shameful  orgies  that  have  reveled 
iu  the  darkness  of  man’s  ignorance  will  fall 
away  before  that  light.  And  none  but  conser¬ 
vatism  and  dethroned  despots  will  mouru  over 
the  odious  fugitives. 


JOSIAH  RANDALL’S  MORTGAGE. 


MRS.  MILTON  W.  STEAVART. 


“Peggy,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  minute” 
said  Josiah  Randall  to  his  pretty  little  wife, 
who  was  busy  churning.  “Well  Josiah,  what 
is  it.”  She  said  as  she  glanced  from  her  work. 
“Weill  wight  as  well  tell  you,  first  as  last; 
I've  got  t’  mortgage  the  place,  Jim  Gray  told 
me  where  I  could  get  the  money;  you  kuowf, 
one  horse  can't  do  the  work  that’s  got  to  be 
done.  Here  1  have  my  w  heat  to  draw’  in,  and 
mv  hay,  then  there’s  that  job  I  took,  t’ fix  that 
bridge,  on  Black  Run ;  it’s  all  got  to  be  done 
au’  1  ain't  gob  the  money  t’  buy  another  horse 
so  I’ll  have  t' mortgage.” 

“Poor  Peggy!  how  quickly  those  words 
chased  the  light  out  of  hope  and  joy  from  her 
heart.  It  had  only  been  two  yeare  since  she 
had  promised  to  love  and  honor  Josiah  Rand¬ 
all.  He  was  poor  aud  so  was  she,  but  by  strict 
economy  they’  had  managed  to  get  forty  acres 
of  laud,  aud  a  team  of  horses.  But  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it  one  of  t  he  horses  broke  a  leg, 
right  iu  the  beginning  of  harvest  aud  of  course 
had  to  be  killed;  au  occurrence  that  caused 
poor  Peggy  many  a  tear.  And  now  their  little 
home  would  have  to  be  mortgaged  to  repair 
the  loss!  “Well  Josiah,”  she  said  at  length, 
you  know  how  bitterly  I  am  opposed  to  mort¬ 
gaging;  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it.  Now 
there  was  Mr.  Peel  a  near  neighbor  of  fathers, 
he  wauted  to  get  a  loan  of  #500,  so  he  gave  a 
mortgage  on  his  farm  for  that  amount  with 
10  per  cent  interest  aud  gave  §75  to  get  the 
§500,  leaving  him  only  $125,  but  ho  hud  to  pay 
the  §500  iu  full  aud  §50  interest  yearly.  Ana 
I  have  found  it  so  iu  almost  every  case  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  there  is  al- 
w’ays  a  middleman  that  acts  assort  of  medium 
between  the  money  lender  aud  the  man  who 
gives  the  mortgage,  and  of  course  he  has  to  be 
paid.  That  is  where  the  most  of  Mr.  Peel’s 
§75  went.” 

“Well,  well  Peggy,  we’ll  not  talk  any  more 
about  it  now”  said  Josiah  “for  I  must  go  to 
work.  But  1  thiuk  1  can  get  money  cheaper 
than  that.  Now  don’t  woriy  about  it.  for  it 
may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  think.”  And  lie 
made  an  effort  to  look  cheerful,  as  tie  handed 
briskly  down  the  path  that  led  to  the  wheat 
field,  aud  it  was  not  long  before  Peggy,  who 
had  been  watchiug  him,  heard  him  whistling 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  with  the  whish,  whish 
of  his  cradle  for  his  accompaniment.  How  he 
came  to  whistle  that  particular  air  at  that 
time  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  if  lie  could 
have  seen  the  effect  it  had  on  Peggy  he  would 
have  thought  that  his  admonition  not  to  wor  - 
ry  bad  taken  the  most  direct  route  through 
her  little  head,  going  “iu  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other”  to  use  u  vulgar  phrase,  for  she 
sank  into  a  chair,  aud  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  gave  way  to  the  fullness  of  her 
grief.  “Sweet,  sweet  home”  she  sobbed  “but 
will  it  be  our  home  with  a  heavy  mortgage 
resting  upon  it,  the  interest  eating  away  day 
and  uight  whether  we  sleep  or  wake?”  A  low 
wail  from  the  crib  culled  her  attention  to  its 
occupant,  a  rosy  little  baby  of  about  six 
month  aud  brushing  away  her  tears  she 
lilted  him  out  of  his  crib.  “You  innocent 
little  baby”  she  murmured  as  she  pressed 
him  to  her  breast  “muy  trouble  ever  be  a 
stranger  at  the  door  of  your  heart,” 

At  supper  Josiah  told  her  that  he  “guessed 
he’d  better  go  over  to  Jim  Gray’s  that  even, 
ing,  aud  see  where  he  could  get  the  money 
on  the  easiest  terms.” 

“How  much  money  will  you  need?”  asked 
Peggy  falteringly. 

“Oh!  about  §200  I  guess;  these  fellows 
don't,  like  to  lend  anything  but  oveu  hun¬ 
dreds.  It  will  take  a  §150  to  get  u  horse  to 
match  Bess,  aud  1  guess  we  won’t  waste  the 
other  §50.  1  need  a  tetter  plow  to  do  ray 
Fall  plowing,  and  a  fanuing-mill  wouldn’t 
come  amiss  just  now,” 

“But  there  will  be  §5  interest,  on  §50,  every 
year”  Peggy  ventured  to  say. 

“Well  1  uuu't  do  no  better,  but  don’t  be 
foolish  Peg”  he  said  coaxingly.  “I  have  a 
good  pair  of  hands  and  a  stout  heart,  aud  I 
ean  clear  away  the  mortgage  interest  and 
all  iu  two  yeais  for  1  iuteud  to  have  it  run 


that  long.  Do  you  suppose  I’d  let  you  and 
baby  be  turned  out  of  your  home?”  he  in¬ 
quired  as  he  kissed  the  pale  cheeks. 

“Of  course  I  don't  Josiah,”  she  said  as  she 
looked  lovingly  at  the  handsome  broad- 
shouldered  fanner. 

“Then  I  cau  go  aud  see  Jim?” 

“  Yes.” 

Josiah  took  down  his  hat,  bent  and  kissed 
the  trembling  lips,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 
on  his  way  to  farmer  Gray’s.  A  mortgage 
on  their  farm  was  the  fniit  of  this  visit. 
Josiah  figured  it  all  up  after  he  bought  his 
horse  and  the  excitement  was  over,  and 
found  that  for  §180  he  w’ould  at  the  end  of 
two  years  have  to  pay  $200.  We 
will  pass  over  a  period  of  two  years.  We 
now  find  our  little  friend  Peggy  looking  older 
the  lines  of  care  have  deepened  on  her  pretty 
face,  which  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  re¬ 
cent  tears.  Baby  is  able  to  toddle  about  aud  a 
four-weeks-old  infant  is  sleeping  peacefully  in 
the  crib. 

Let  us  follow  Peggy  into  another  room 
w  here  Josiah  is  laying  at  the  point  of  death 
with  brain  fever. 

“Peggy  is  that  you”  he  said  iu  a  wreak  voice. 

"  Yes,  dear,  what  do  you  want  ?”  she  says 
as  she  approaches  the  bedside  aud  lays  her 
little  hand  on  the  hot  face.  “Oh!  that 
dreadful  mortgage,  Peggy?  It  was  that  more 
than  anything  else  that  made  me  sick  in  the 
first  place  and  it  is  on  my  mind  constantly; 
wfiat  urijl  you  and  the  little  ones  do  if  I  die? 
The  farm  w  ill  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  aud  your 
share  be  a  mere  pittance  ”  “  Never  mind, 
Josiah,”  said  Peggy,  as  she  bravely  kept  back 
her  tears;  the  Lord  will  help  us.”  She  beais 
a  light  footfall,  and  turning  sees  framed 
iu  the  opeu  door  n  little  tow-haired  school¬ 
boy;  his  books  uuder  his  arm  and  a  letter  in 
his  hand.  “There's  u  letter  for  ye,  Miss  Ran¬ 
dall,’’  he  says  ns  he  reaches  t  he  missive  toward 
her.  “Joe  fetched  it  from  ho  offus  yistiday, 
an’  Ma  thought  I’d  better  leave  it  as  t  cum 
from  school.”  ’thou,  with  a  little  jerk  of  a 
bow,  be  hurried  away,  glad,  perhaps,  as  most 
children  are,  that  his  mission  was  ended 
She  tears  the  letter  open,  glances  at  the  signa¬ 
ture,  and  exclaims,  “Oh,  Josiah!  it's  from 
Jim  Gray]”  “Is  that  so?”  “ Yes!”  ‘Then 
hurry  aud  read  it,  for  I'd  like  to  know  how 
Jim's  getting  along,”  says  Josiah,  who  be¬ 
trays  considerable  excitement.  She  seats 
hei-self  beside  the  bed  aud  begins  reading  the 
letter,  which  runs  as  follows: — 

Wichita,  Kan,  April. 

Deer  J  osier— 

i  thot  i’d  rite  a  flew  lines.  Ye  see  i  heerd 
ye  hod  the  fevr,  an  wnnt  abel  ter  bee  about, 
an  that  morgidge  is  jest  about  du,  an  five  sum- 
how  blemed  myself  a  leetle  bekase  i  got  the 
money  fer  ye.  an  i  thot  i'd  do  w’bat  i  could  t’ 
help  ye.  Ye  see  i  owd  yer  dad  a  leetle  before 
he  died  an  he  hed  no  note  agiu  me,  an  when 
he  was  took  off  so  suddeut.  ther  was  nothin 
sed  about  it.  i’d  a  paid  it  to  ye  long  ago, 
Josier,  but  i  was  always  funn  ban  t’  mouth 
while  i  staid  ther,  but  i  hed  a  good  crap  o’ 
w’heat  last  yeer,  an  i’ll  clero  §500  on  my 
what  this  yeer.  So  i  figge red  up  that  dot 
with  intrestat  ten  cents  a  yeer  an  it  come  to 
$200  (intrest  counts  up  fast),  an  five  put  iu  the 
postollis  u  letter  with  au  order  for  tbet  much, 
an  may  the  Lord  bless  ye  au  Peggy  in  baskit 
an  store.  •  Our  fokes  is  wel,  uu  hopin  this  wril 
find  ye  the  same  i  remarn*  yore  frend, 

James  T.  Gray. 

“  And  may  the  Lord  bless  him,”  ejaculates 
Peggy  as  she  drops  on  her  kuees  beside  the  bed 
and  laughs  aud  cries  both  at.  ouee.  Josiah’s 
eyes  are  dim  with  tears  of  joyful  relief  as  his 
miud,  so  enfeebled  by  sickness  comprehends  it 
ail.  “  Where  is  the  orders  Peggy?”  he  says  at 
length  “you  mustn’t  lose  thum.”  She  picks 
up  the  envelope  that  she  had  dropped  iu  her 
excitement.  “There  it  is”  she  exclaims  and 
there  it  is  sure  enough  for  careful  James  has 
fastened  it  to  the  inside  of  the  en  velope. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  physician 
when  he  made  his  morning  call  to  find  so 
radical  a  change  for  Lho  better  in  his  patient, 
aud  his  recovery  from  that  day  was  sure, 
though  slow.  Wheu  he  was  once  aguiu  ublo 
to  attend  to  his  farm  he  found  that  by  paying 
closer  attention  to  it,  and  enriching  the  land 
that  had  been  almost  useless  by  the  use  of  the 
best  fertilizers,  he  could  make  a  good  living, 
aud  something  to  lay  away  for  future  need. 
The  word  mortgage  never  escapes  his  lips, 
and  when  he  hears  it,  a  shudder  goes  through 
him.  for  be  remembers  how  nearly  he  lost 
bis  home,  aud  his  life,  because  of  a  mistaken 
idea  he  once  bad  that  a  mortgage  lightened 
his  load  aud  could  be  easily  paid  off. 


ONE  INALIENABLE  RIGHT. 


I  am  sure  I  cau  corroborate  all  that  “Vic¬ 
toria”  says  about  helpful  daughters,  even 
though  tasks  taken  up  are  often  heavy  and  dis- 
asteful.  Nor  do  I  believe  with  these  old- 


croakers  w’ho  are  forever  saying  that  “the  for¬ 
mer  days  w’ere  better  than  these,”  that  our 
fore-mothers  loved  w  ashing  and  scrubbing  and 
hard  toiling  from  morning-  till  night,  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  young  women  do  now-a-days.  It  is 
simply  “distance  which  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view,”  They  grew  tired,  and  heart-sick, 
aud  might  have  grown  fretful  sometimes,  but 
for  the  iron  laws  which  punished  such  free 
speech.  Miss  Anthony  would  have  had  short 
work  made  of  her  career  iu  the  days  of  our 
venerated  Pilgrim  fathers.  A  women  could 
not  speak  her  mind  iu  those  days  without  be¬ 
ing  “  dealt  with.”  No  wonder  Olive  Logan 
when  desired  to  send  a  toast,  for  fore- fathers 
day,  declined,  but  sent,  instead  a  sentiment 
celebrating  our  fore  mothers. who  had  uot  only 
the  asperities  of  this  new  country  to  endure 
but  “had  to  put  up  with  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
too." 

They  mayhave  had  a  saintly  patience  outside, 
but  it  w  as  born  of  a  “repression”  that  we  may 
be  thankful  we  are  not  called  to  endure. 

If  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done  in  our  day 
Victoria,  still  rejoice  dear  girl  that  you  are  not 
not  one  of  those  Puritan  maidens  so  celebrated 
in  song  and  story.  You  cau  speak  your  mind 
freely,  aud  very  well  too,  in  the  public  print, 
and  that,  of  itself  is  a,  solace. 

It  is  uot  bard  work  that  makes  one  unhappy 
as  it  is  over-work.  It  is  just  these  “last 
straws”  that,  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  comfortable  lot  and  one  that  is  (shall  I  say) 
wretched.  An  over-worked  woman  enunot  be 
a  happy,  or  a  healthful  one.  God  never 
meant  her  to  do  more  than  one  woman’s  work. 
When  she  undertakes  the  work  of  four  she 
sius  against  her  ow  n  life,  or  some  one  else  sius 
against  her  in  imposing  such  burdens.  Good 
stirring  work  really  makes  one  happier, and  the 
miud  more  vigorous,  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  rest  after  it,  aud  ability  to  turn  the  miud 
and  hands  to  more  cougeuial  pursuits.  The 
“do-nothing”  folks  are  the  most  miserable 
ones  I  have  ever  met.  But  coming  dow  n  to 
the  subject  of  woman's  rights,  I  will  maintain 
from  au  almost  semi-centennial  standpoint, 
that  one  of  her  most  inalienable  rights,  is 
suitable  help  in  her  kitchen, especially  throu  gh 
the  busy  Summer,  just  as  her  Inisbnnd  lakes 
on  extra  help  for  his  extra  work.  Any  young 
man  who  looks  on  this  as  a  “sign”  of  shiftless¬ 
ness  of  the  girls  of  the  period,  had  better  pass 
then>  by  and  choose  his  wife  at  Castle  Garden 
when  some  emigrant  ship  comes  iu.  Olive. 


Domestic  (£  cffmum) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT-Y  MAPLE. 


HOUSEHOLD  TALKS. 


AUNT  MABBY. 


My  friend  at  Every-day  House  has  an  iuflux 
of  visitors  and  she  came  over  the  other  even* 
ing  to  ask  me  if  I  would  write  out  some 
recipes  for  her.  I  promised  to  do  so,  aud  if 
they  are  uot  worded  extra-grammatical,  the 
dishes  won’t  taste  auy  the  worse  for  it,  aud 
you  must  all  excuse  a  beginner.  I  was  just 
busy  cooking  our  firet  ripe  tomatoes,  they  are 
late  this  year  w  ith  me,  und  1  was  thinking 
how  soon  a  lot  of  them  would  bo  goiug  to 
waste.  Last  year  I  packed  away  a  quantity 
in  vinogur  and  water — two  parts  w’ater  to  one 
of  vinegar.  1  was  careful  to  leave  the  stems 
ou,  not  to  bruise,  and  to  put,  them  in  weak 
brine  just  for  a  day  and  night.  Then  I  wiped 
carefully  and  packed  away  iu  a  jar  with  the 
vinegar  und  water  They  kept  splendidly . 
Some  people  keep  them  till  near  Christmas 
packed  in  sand 

1  had  dinner  at  Mrs,  Wilson’s  the  other  day 
and  her  pork  was  so  salt  it  puckered  up  my 
mouth.  1  told  her  that  mother  uses!  to  soak  it 
iu  sweet  milk  and  water  for  some  hours,  after 
cutting  it  into  slices;  then  rinse  clear  and  fry. 
It  makes  it  like  fresh  pork.  1  think  it  improves 
it  to  dip  it  iu  batter  made  of  flour,  milk  and 
beaten  egg.  Sumo  people  nowadays  turn  up 
their  noses  at  pork,  but  it  is  such  a  staud-by  in 
a  fanner’s  kiteheu  when  there  are  a  lot  of  bun. 
gry  men,  that  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any. 
thing  to  take  its  place,  aud  it  is  Just  as  well  to 
cook  It  nicely,  as  to  have  your  month  feel  as  if 
you  had  been  tasting  the  “  pillar  of  salt.” 
Mrs.  “Every- day”  has  been  complaining  to 
me  of  the  heavy  washings  and  ironings  that 
the  Bummer  briugs,  whut  with  the  boys’  shirts 
and  collars,  and  the  girls’  white  uud  calico 
dresses,  it  makes  the  toil  greater  just  w  heu  one 
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has  less  time  for  it  I  promised  I  would  give 
mother’s  recipes  for  good  flour  starch  which 
is  useful  for  so  many  things: — Put  into  an 
earthen  bowl  the  amount  of  flour  needed,  and 
pour  on  cold  water  to  make  a  thin,  smuoth 
paste.  Have  some  boiling  water  in  a  clean 
saucepan  and  pour  the  paste  slowly  in,  stirring 
all  the  time  till  it  is  as  smooth  as  the  white  of 
an  egg.  When  it  reaches  a  boil  take  off  the 
tire,  stir  awhile  and  cover  closely,  this  will 
prevent  u  scum  rising  to  the  top. 

When  I  hove  lace  to  wash,  1  do  not  put  it  in 
the  tub,  and  scrub  with  a  wash-board  or  man¬ 
gle  it  with  the  machine.  1  t  ike  a  bottle,  cover 
with  flannel  and  then  with  cotton,  and  wind 
the  soiled  lace  around  it,  sew  carefully  every 
point  with  just  a  stitch,  then  put  the  bottle  in¬ 
to  warm  soap  suds  and  rub  with  a  soft  cloth 
the  soiled  places.  Rinse  carefully  and  then 
dip  in  a  weak  solution  of  gnui-arabic,  and  put 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Unsew  the  laco  when  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  pick  out  carefully  iustead  of 
ironing:  then  press  in  a  heavy  book,  and  it 
will  have  a  rich,  "lacy”  look,  and  stay  clean 
longer  than  if  ironed. 

Mother  was  a  great  hand  at  making  cream 
cheeses,  and  sister  Laura  never  thinks  mine 
just  as  good;  but  I  will  copy  the  recipe  from 
this  old  book.  It  is  simple  enough  for  anyone 
to  try:— One  quart  of  fresh  cream, wanned  by 
placing  it  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water :  add  a  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  rennet,  let  it  stand  till  thick; 
then  break  slightly,  with  a  spoon,  and  place  in 
a  frame  eight  inches  square,  and  four  deep,  in 
which  Is  placed  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth.  Press 
slightly;  let  it  stat'd  twelve  hours;  then  put  a 
liner  cloth  in  the  frame,  on  which  is  sprinkled 
a  little  fine  salt.  Do  not.  press  much.  It  can 
be  used  in  two  days  after  changing  the  cloth. 
Mother  thought  these  little  cheeses  very  nice 
and  city  folks  are  especially  fond  of  them. 

There  is  quite  a  joke  here  about  my  lemou 
pies.  The  young  folks  say — "There’s  no  one 
makes  lemon  pies  like  you,  aunt  Mubby,”  but 
I  think  they  do  it  just  to  please  me — “Soft 
sawder”  as  Sam  Slick  used  to  say.  I  take  the 
yelks  of  three  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  four 
powdered  crack-el's,  and  heat  them  together 
>i rhling  a  cup  aud  a  half  of  milk  (there’s  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  cups,  I  mean  a  tea-cup)  aud  when 
all  is  beaten  up  squeeze  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  into  the  mixture  just  before  pouring  it 
into  the  pie  plates,  where,  of  course,  you  will 
have  nice  puff  paste,  when  baked  beat  tip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  with  a  little  white  sugar? 
pour  a  little  over  each  pie,  and  set  back  into 
the  oven  a  few  minutes  to  stiffen.  It  is  easily- 
done,  and  they  are  u  nice  variety  even  in  the 
Summer,  for  one  gets  tired  of  berry  pies,  aud 
their  seasons  do  not  last  long. 

1  canned  quite  a  lot  of  red  currants  this  year 
just  for  pies.  I  think  we  do  not  half  appreci¬ 
ate  this  fruit;  it  can  be  put  up  in  any  wide, 
mouthed  bottles,  and  well  corked,  us  the  fruit 
is  small,  and  comes  out  easily.  It  brings  buck 
a  flavor  of  the  past  Summer  to  get  such  pies 
iu  January,  and  1  always  think  it  pays  to 
gather  up  all  we  can  of  the  present,  to  take 
yvith  us  into  the  future.  1  think  too  that 
toward  Spring  there  is  nothing  better  for  ap¬ 
petite  and  health  than  the  various  fruits,  if 
they  retain  their  acids  and  their  flavor,  if 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  currants  are 
plentiful,  aud  likely  to  go  to  waste,  1  always 
dry  them,  aud  if  1  have  too  many,  there  are 
many  glad  to  get  them,  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  have  snob  things  to  give  away. 
They  keep  Well  in  tight  [wiper  liags. 

One  of  Mrs.  “Every-day’s  ’ daughters  looked 
iu  the  other  moruiug.  She  was  taking  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hand  bouquet  to  a  young  girl  who  was  to 
be  married  in  the  evening.  It  was  of  white 
roses,  heliotrope,  aud  oilier  delicate  flowers 
intermingled  with  ferns,  and  just  suitable  for 
a  bride.  Rut  when  the  donor  returned  after 
presenting  it  with  other  little  gilts,  there  was 
a  look  of  disgust  on  licr  expressive  face  that 
aroused  my  curiosity. — “Well,”  she  said,  ill 
answer  to  my  question.  “ii  1  was  going  to  lie 
married  1  yvould  not  have  c abbaye  boiling  for 
dinner  that  day,  tilling  the  purlor  with  its 
hateful  odor,”  I  laughed  ut  her  and  said,  “Oh! 
my  dear,  but  everybody  is  not  brought  up  to 
l»e  so  sensitive  as  you — or  perhaps  it  is  the 
bride’s  favorite  dish.  I  hope  they  boil  it  in 
two  waters,  it  does  make  such  a  difference,  is 
sweeter,  and  agrees  with  the  stomach  better.’’ 
‘‘What  does  make  it  smell  so  awful!”  queried 
my  listener.  1  said,  1  hud  heard,  liecause  the 
essential  oil  becomes  dissolved,  and  that  a  bit. 
of  charcoal  boiled  in  the  water  took  away  the 
odor,  ami  t  hat  a  pinch  of  coffee  .burned  on  the 
stove  cleared  the  air  at  once.  It  is  a  true,  if 
a  rather  crude  saying,  that  “what’s  one  man’s 
meat  is  anothers  poison”  and  1  thought  it 
spoke  well  for  the  comfort  that  bride  would 
take  iu  practical  things,  and  ordinary  work 
when  she  did  not  object  to  cabbage  for  dinner 
on  her  wedding  day.  For  one  canuot  live  on 
nectar  ami  ambrosia,  aud  country  people  see 
so  much  of  stern  reality  that  they  bo  oiuo  ac¬ 
customed  to  mauy  things,  that  they  might  not 
otherwise  learn.  It  is  no  use  to  make  faces 
at  the  helled  cabbage,  pv  to  seere  the  duties 


that  seem  so  commonplace — Life  is  made  up  of 
such  things,  from  January  till  December  we 
are  busy  with  details,  that  are  not  at  all  allied 
to  lilies.  We  can’t  all  be  “Blessed  DamozeLs” 
and  must  “do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life,  in¬ 
to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us." 
- ♦»»  - 

FARMER’S  WIVES  AND  THEIR  DRESS. 

A  late  writer  iu  the  “  Domestic  Column  *’ 
speaks  of  the  usual  style  of  dress  of  farmers’ 
wives  as  compared  with  that  of  women  whose 
husbands  work  by  the  day.  I  have  often  no¬ 
ticed  the  same  thing,  and  the  reason  w  hy  the 
day  laborer’s  wife  will  outshine  her  neighbor 
w  ho  would  be  more  aide  than  herself  to  dress 
well,  is  because  a  farm  is  an  insatiable  thing 
aud  will  absorb  all  the  money  and  labor  its 
owner  is  disposed  to  lay  out  on  it.  There  is 
always  a  fence  to  be  built,  a  ditch  to  be  opened 
or  buildings  to  be  erected  or  put  in  repair 
sufficient  to  take  all  the  income  from  the  crops 
if  the  farmer  sees  fit  to  invest  it  in  that  way; 
but  the  man  who  works  by  the  day  has  no 
such  place  to  invest  his  money  in  and  therefore 
has  more  iu  his  pocket.  I  think  it  is  better  for 
a  farmer’s  wife  to  use  reason  iuall  things  eveu 
in  economy ;  it  is  a  duty  she  owes  herself  and 
family  to  pay  some  attention  to  dress  aud  ap¬ 
pearances  for  her  own  sake.  She  can  do  that 
without  being  unjust  to  her  husband’s  iute rests 
if  be  is  a  good  farmer. 

There  is  no  reasou  why  she  should  draw 
ridicule  oil  herself  and  the  large  class  to  which 
she  belongs  by  appearing  abroad  in  Noah’s 
Ark’s  bonnets  or  other  ancient  styles.  It  is 
time  that  conscientious  women  began  to  see 
that  the  entire  sacrifice  of  their  refined  tastes 
to  the  material  welfare  of  their  husbands 
which  so  many  make,  is  not  good  for  any  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Aunt  Rachel. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


BERT  BISCUITS. 


W e  bad  a  very  critical  cook  at  our  house 
for  the  last  week,  and  she  praised  my  biscuits 
as  the  best  she  had  ever  eaten.  I  felt  so  proud 
that  I  am  anxious  to  give  the  receipe  to  other- 
ors.  I  don’t  really  know  whether  to  take  all 
the  credit  to  my  deft  mixing  aud  handling,  or 
to  allow-  some  of  it  to  the  new  baking  powder 
we  have  got  from  the  city-.  I  think  we  had 
better  have  the  honor.  One  quart  of  sifted 
flour,  two  teaspooufuls  of  Uorsford’s  linking 
powder,  half  a  teas[ioonf ul  of  salt,  shake  all  to¬ 
gether  dry,  mix  with  milk  to  make  dough  stiff 
enough  to  handle  lightly,  shape  and  put  into  a 
hot  [tan,  and  iuto  a  hot  oveu  as  soon  as  mixed. 

Do  not  handle  the  dough  too  much,  or  put 
the  biscuits  upon  each  other  wheu  cooked. 

M.  H.  M. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 


It  is  customary  when  buying  buttons  for 
little  girls’  aprons  aud  dresses  to  invest  iu 
pearl. 

They  are  more  expensive,  but  are  always 
nice,  easily  matched  for  size  and  color,  aud 
may-  be  transferred  from  one  garment  to  an¬ 
other  when  convenient,  aud  you  are  not  left 
with  odd  numbers  of  buttons,  of  all  sizes  and 
colors,  on  your  hands.  Aunt  Rachel. 


COUSIN  JOHN  SPEAKS. 


1  think  its  about  time  we  men  folk  took  up 
the  cudgel  in  our  own  behalf,  for,  between 
one  thing  and  another,  w-e  do  get  terrible  ra¬ 
tings.  The  women  "go  for  us”  about  our 
clothes.  Well,  we're  not  dandies — that’s  a 
fact.  Then  they  write  essays  about  the  way 
we  cut,  ami  devise  for  our  benefit  something 
coarse  in  the  way  of  tablecloths.  Then  they 
call  us  dull  for  not  keeping  tbe  knives  sharp, 
and  blame  us  for  the  untidy  door-yards,  and 
for  being  mean  about  the  spending  money. 
Now,  my  wife  (when  I  get  one)  will  not  have 
cause  to  complain  I’ll  just  say  ,  “  Here,  soul 
of  my  soul,  take  the  “  worldly  goods,”  aud  if 

you've  any  left  over  for  toba - ”  but,  hush  ; 

this  is  the  economy-  department.  Breathe  not 
the  name  of  what  ends  in  smoke.  I  like  to  see 
our  “wives  and  daughters  1 1  say  it  collect¬ 
ively  |  speak  their  minds  openly,  it  docs  us 
good.  It  goes  to  the  inmost  soul  of  a  man,  to 
be  reading  his  agricultural  journal,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  that  page  which  tells  of  somebody’s 
good  dinners  on  paper,  to  find  out  just  how- 
mean  he  is.  Keep  at  us  ladies.  By-  such  bright 
aud  shining  guidance  we  expect  to  rise  yet  to 
“  perfection’s  sacred  hights.”  Cousin  John. 


BUTTER. 


In  thousands  of  farm  homes  there  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  one  all  absorbing  industry  at  this  season 
of  the  year— the  production  of  butter  for  the 
market,  and  so  much  depends  upon  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  dairy,  tlat  it  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves,  To  las  careful  that  the  milking  is  done 


cleanly,  that  no  bad  odor  is  absorbed  by  the 
milk,  that  no  impurity  comes  in  contact  with 
it.  No  strainer  can  separate  particles  of  dirt. 
No  milk  pan  can  be  wholesome  that  is  not 
properly  washed  and  scalded.  I  had  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  dairymaid  once  w-ho  not  only  washed 
the  odder  of  the  cows,  but  dried  them  with  a 
soft  cloth  at  each  milking,  and  the  breath  of 
the  clover  lurked  in  the  cream  and  butter 
from  such  a  dairy.  Keeping  cream  too  long 
before  skimming  is  sure  to  injure  the  textnre 
aud  flavor  of  the  butter,  aud  destroy  its 
sweetness.  Every  department  needs  watching 
carefully,  aud  demands  both  time  and 
strength.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  remark  of 
some  young  people,  that  they  wished  the 
butter  grew-  on  trees,  as  it  does  in  Central 
Africa.  But  even  there  the  nuts  have  to  be 
gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  beaten 
very  fine,  boiled  in  w  ater,  and,  when  cold, 
the  “butter”  is  skimmed  off  and  made  into 
little  pats.  After  all,  our  way  is  the  best,  and 
certainly  no  more  labor  is  required  than  must 
be  exercised  in  tbe  process  of  procuring  “  but¬ 
ter”  from  the  “tree.”  Mrs.  Housewife. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

J.  W.  S. — “  Rhubarb  vinegar"  can  be  made 
in  the  same  way-  as  cider  vinegar.  It  requires 
to  be  well  mashed  and  to  have  a  slight  sprink¬ 
ling  of  brown  sugar  to  assist,  fermeutatiou. 
Let  in  the  sun  for  twelve  hours  to  hasten  the 
process.  Follow  directions  for  making  cider 
vinegar. 

M.  H.  J.  inquires  what  fennel  is,  and  its 
uses. 

A  NS  — It  is  a  warm  aromatic  herb  cultivated 
in  gardens  to  be  used  as  a  sa  uce  for  fish.  Medic¬ 
inally  it  is  a  carminative  in  cases  of  colic  and 
flatulence. 

Farmer's  wife  wishes  to  know  what  the 
curry  of  the  cook  book  is  that  we  write 
about. 

Ans. — It  is  a  compound  of  hot  Indian  spices 
largely  cooked  in  the  East  to  counteract  the 
consequences  of  a  vegetable  diet.  It  is  injuri¬ 
ous  if  extensively  used  in  cold  climates,  but  a 
pleasant  adjunct  to  some  meats.  It  is  made 
by  mixing  four  ounces  of  coriander,  two  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  two  of  black  pepper,  and  one 
half  an  ounce  of  tumeric,  all  blend ea  and 
sifted. 

G.  W.  L.  asks  why  broiled  meat  is  so  juicy 
and  tender. 

Ans. — The  action  of  the  fire  seals  up  the 
pores  through  w  hich  the  juice  might  escape,  l 
Never  prick  broiling  meat  with  a  fork,  or  the 
juice  escapes. 

Mrs.  M.art  L.  is  recommended  to  try  sea 
bathing,  and  asks  if  we  believe  in  its  magical 
effects  l 

Ans.— No— not  “  magical,”  but  bracing  and 
invigorating. 

A.  M.  wishes  to  know-  something  about  citric 
acid. 

Ans. — It  is  the  acid  which  gives  fruits  of  the 
citron  family  their  peculiar  sour  taste.  It  may 
lie  extracted  from  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
as  oranges,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawber¬ 
ries  raspberries,  whortleberries,  tamarinds, 
onions,  and  potatoes.  The  red  alderberry  is  so 
rich  in  it,  that  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  it 
iu  part  for  berries  and  lemons,  from  which  the 
acid  is  now  wholly  prepared.  In  the  long  pio- 
cess  of  putrefaction,  a  gallon  of  lemon  juice 
makes  about  eight  ounces  of  crystals,  which  is 
the  ultimate  form  in  which  pure  citric  acid  is 
obtained.  Citric  acid  is  much  used  at  sea  as  a 
preventive  of  scurvy,  though  the  raw  lemon 
is  thought  to  lie  as  efficient.  It  is  also  valuable 
iu  rheumatism,  and  is  made  into  refreshing 
effervescent  drinks,  aud  is  a  means  often  used 
to  arrest  vomiting.  In  the  arts  it  is  also  valu¬ 
able  to  calico  printers. 

Aunt  Rachel  asks  how  to  cook  “Golden 
Wax  beans. 

Ans. — We  cook  them  as  other  stringless 
beans.  They-  are  tender  and  very  delicious, 
and,  having  a  light  colored  seed,  do  not  dis¬ 
color  the  water  like  the  ordinary  “black”  or 
“  butter  beau.” 

J.  W.  V.,  Ash  Grove,  Mo.,  wishes  to  know¬ 
how  to  secure  dry  fruit  from  “  worms  J” 

Ans. — By  “  worms,”  we  suppose  is  meant 
the  larvae  of  dermestes  lardarius — so  dreaded 
in  keeping  bacon — also  the  invader  of  cabinets 
where  insects  are  kept.  It  is  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  ruination  to  furs  and  woolens. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  tallow  candles 
are  obnoxious  to  the  pests,  but,  as  they  are 
hardly  admissible  among  dried  fruit  (nor  is 
snuff,  popper  or  camphor),  it  is  best  to  take 
the  fruit  wheu  freshly  dried  and  put  It  into 
paper  bags.  Leave  rather  loose  and  tie  seeurely 
at  the  mouth.  If  the  bags  are  tight  aud  strong, 
aiul  hung  iu  a  cool,  airy  place,  it  is  certain  to 
keep  out  the  dermestes. 


HorstordS  Acid  Phosphate 

A  Valuable  Nerve  Toulc. 

Dr.  0.  0.  Olmstead.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
says:  “  I  have  used  it  iu  my- practice  teu  years, 
and  consider  it  a  valuable  nerve  tonic.” — Adv. 


IJinplf meats  anti  Paelunent.  * 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


Giants  anil  Little  Giants,  “Specials” 

For  Ensilage,  Stock 
Raiser*  X  Dnlrytnen. 
Our  1*88  Ensilage  Cut  - 
ter*  are  now  ready. 
They  are  the  finest  we 
have  ever  produced, 
and  gvnranfeeil  the 
best  In  the  market,  bo 
not  wait  nntd  you 
want  to  use  a  colter 
before  you  order.for 
we  have  already  hook¬ 
ed  many  orders  for 
eany  •lettvery.  If  our  Cutters  are  not  represented  In 
your  vicinity  please  write  us  for  prices.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  circular  to  E.  W .  K  OSS  JC  f  O.. 

Mentlun  Rural  New  Yorker.  Knltnn.  N.  V. 
Eighth  &  Howard  Sts,.  St.  Lout*  Mo.  I  .  S.  \  . 


26.999  NOW  IN  USE. 


All  petvns  say  •h-rirroots  are  die  best,  v.'e  ask  y°u  to  -l- 
amine  our  Improved  Keller  I'e.lilve  Force  F  evil. Grain, 

Seed  and  FertUlsiate  Urtll  m  ,  mr  llay  Hake*  tt.ey 

are  as  g,xM  a.  I  ae  I  est.  and  :au  be  salu  as  cl.  rap.  All  are  war. 
ranted.  Circulars  resiled  free  Newark  Machine  OO-, 
Newark.  Ohio.  Easter"  non  House,  Hagerstown,  lid. 


STAR  GANE  MILL 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  In 
the  West.  Twenty  different, 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty  -live 
acres  per  dny,  prices  ranging 
from-sar.  to  *6,000. 

STUBBS’  EVAPORATOR. 

I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  it 
with  others,  says  It  is  the  Best 
Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 
only  premium  awarded  for 
at  the  Sc  Louis  Fair  In  lkv>. 


work 


Z3T  Full  stock  of  8UGAR  MARERV  SUP¬ 
PLIES,  Send  for  Girt  ular  to 


J.  A.  FILLI)  An  CO., 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Sheller 


FOR  lSS’i. 
Willshell  more  corn  with 
less  labor  than  any  other 
machine  In  market. 

The  only  Shelter  made 
that  uses 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 
Every  Machine  War¬ 
ranted  to  do  as  good 
work  as 

ANY  SHEILER  MADE. 

Ask  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Shelter  try  it,  aud 
you  will  buy  no  other. 

Address  orders  to 
TREMAX. 

WATERMAN  *  CO.. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

■  HORSEH 


No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  will  KWK  its  cost  many  times. 
QCCT  IN  TflK  WORLtFS  Send 
DLO  I  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. /><■•> 

Pannock  Maf  gCo-  Keane-.t  Square,  Chester  Co.?* 


THE  PERKINS 


WIND  MILL 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self  Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  tirst  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warn  in  led.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address 
The  Perkin*  Wind  IlilliV  A.v Co., 
Agents  wanted.  .Hislmivuku,  I  ml. 


CHiLLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9,iXt)  In 
actual  use  in  every  State  and  TYrri- 
terv  of  IheU.  S.  It  Da  section  wheel, 
has  l.cvn  made  by  us  for  ttl  jeurs:  in 
all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  cati  show.  We  leave  It  tu  the 
public  to  determine  their  men  is.  Mills  sent  on  A) 
davs’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Cora  Shelters,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MIL!  a  FEED 
MILL  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 


THE.  Old  RELIABLE.  HALLADAY 


STANDARD  WINDMILL, 


rrx39  ddt  ntse:. 


Sup-dor  to  nay  other  muk 

17  Ktei  1  ts  15  3.  Fox  i: 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
arrisons  and  by  all 
cading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  and 
other  countries 
Also  the  Celebrated 

I  X  I  FEED 


MILL, 


which  cah  bt  ruo  by  ftfijf  |>o»rer  \x  *a.i  aar&Me. 

\V  ill  grin.*.  Any  Ividi  of  v-.ia.ll  <nln  inlo  fedd  at  th*  rv;«  of  6  to  ib 
biuheU  r*»r  hour,  according  toquril'ty  aud  oixe  of  mill  used  Send 
for  Catalogue  and  Price A«Mre$a  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  t  leaner, 
Pro ui liuu  Farm  Grist  .Hill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc,  IfU" Write  for  Descriptive  CutaWue  KIIRK 
U,I„  IKIYKU  A  111(0.,  t’hlluilulnbiui  Pa 


Has  the  Largest  Track  Wheels.  P0USLE  GEARED. 

bio  Kods.l'hiUcd  Hearings 

rami  LEVEL  TREAD 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  July  7,  18S3. 

John  Roach  was  the  lowest  bidder  for  the 
four  new  cruisers  ordered  by  the  last  Congress. 
He  bids  for  the  Chicago  $889,000;  the  Boston, 
*619,000;  the  Atlantic,  *617,000,  and  the  Dol¬ 
phin  (the  dispatch  boat),  *315,000.  The  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  awarded  him . Gene¬ 

ral  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  has  vetoed  the 
bill  for  a  *2,000.000  State  tax,  saying  that 
$1,000,000  is  quite  enough,  and  $1,500,000  am¬ 
ple,  and,  beside,  the  money  will  not  be  needed 

for  some  time  to  come  . The  house 

and  grounds  of  the  late  Cornelius  J.  Vander¬ 
bilt,  the  half -crazy  son  of  the  old  Commodore, 
which  origiually  cost  $325,000,  were  sold  at 
auction  the  other  day  at  Hartford,  Couu.,  for 
*40,300.  The  glassware  and  pictures  went 

for  a  “song.” . W.  H.  Vanderbilt, 

the  200-millionaire,  brother  of  C.  J.  ,  Monday 
added  $100,000  to  the  endowment  fund  of 
Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  making 

the  total  amount  $700,000.,. . Enoch 

Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  gave  a  deed  of  the  Pratt 
Free  Library  to  that  city  Monday,  and  besides 
drew  a  check  for  $833,333.33,  which  will  be 
invested  in  city  fluids  for  the  support  of  the 

institution . President  Arthur, 

Monday,  appointed  Colonel  Holabird  Quarter¬ 
master-General,  to  succeed  General  Ingalls, 
retired.  Outside  of  army  circles  Holabird  is 
not  much  known,  but  he  was  next  in  succes¬ 
sion  and  got  the  place,  though  much  political 
and  social  influence  was  exercised  in  favor  of 

others . . . The  “best  citizens,”  of  Dodge 

City,  Kansas,  are  in  favor  of  tolerating  gam¬ 
bling.  The  business  men  of  Topeka,  in  the 
same  State,  have  condemned  the  temperance 
movement.... . .The  Post-office  Depart¬ 

ment  has  received  information  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies  have  resolved  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  If 
the  application  is  successful  Bolivia  will  be  the 
only  country  with  an  organized  postal  service 

not  included  in  the  Union . .  . Murders 

and  suicides,  but  especially  murders,  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  room  in  every  daily  we  get 
hold  of.  Sometimes  the  murders  are  done  by 
lynching,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  one  deserves 
mention.  To  spread  nauseatingly  minute  ac¬ 
counts  of  them  before  the  people,  however, 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  “enterprise”  among  the 

Dailies . Mrs.  Langtry  is  to  get.  £500 

a  week  during  her  Australian  engagement. 

. James  L.  Jones,  Democrat,  has 

been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  First  district 
of  Alabama . The  Georgia  Legisla¬ 
ture  met  Wednesday . A  revolt  in 

the  State  Prison  at  Salem,  Oregon,  resulted  in 
the  escape  of  eight  convicts,  the  wounding  of 

two  and  killing  of  three  more  on  the  4th . 

. Three  hundred  assisted  immigrants 

arrived  here  on  the  Batavia,  Wednesday. 
Over  100  of  the  worst  cases,  collected  from 

various  vessels,  have  been  sent  back . 

. A  point  of  importance  to  pensioners 

has  just  been  decided  by  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  case  of  the  application 
of  John  R.  Collett  for  increase  of  pension. 
The  decision  construes  the  law  of  June  18, 
1874,  defining  total  and  permanent  helpless¬ 
ness  to  mean  permanent  injury,  requiring 
regular  personal  attendance  and  aid  of  an¬ 
other  person.  This  is  a  reversal  of  previous 

decisions  of  the  Department. . The 

excess  in  the  value  of  exports  over  imports  in 
the  12  months  ending  May  31,  1883,  is  $99,334,- 
649:  value  of  imports  of  merchandise.  $721,- 
068,482;  increase  over  1882,  $197,748;  value  of 
exports,  $820,403,181;  increase,  $57,488,561.... 

. Secretary  Teller  is  investigating  a 

charge  that  some  registers  of  land  offices  in 
Nebraska  use  their  positions  to  force  adver¬ 
tisements  into  certain  newspapers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  settlers .  ....Over  $1,000,000 

worth  of  whisky  stamps  were  called  for 
Saturday,  to  be  used  in  the  next  few  days. 
Evidently  the  overloaded  whisky  men  find  it 

hard  to  escape  paying  taxes  due . 

The  Attorney-General  ht.s  decided  that  the 
exportation  of  1  winded  whisky  to  Bermuda, 
with  a  viewT  to  its  reimportation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evading  or  delaying  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  is  not  an  exportation  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  The  Attorney-General 
holds,  however,  that  the  tax  due  upon  the 
spirits  at  the  time  of  exportation  is  collectable 

on  its  return  to  this  country . Col. 

Parker  having  declined  the  postmastership  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Conger,  son  of 
Senator  Conger,  has  been  appointed  to  the 

vacancy . The  net  increase  in  post- 

offices  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  1,689  over 
1882 . The  annual  report  of  the  pen¬ 

sion  office  shows  the  receipt  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  53,411  applications  for  pensions,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  35,605. 
There  were  17,000  letters  received  from  Con¬ 
gressmen . ....At  .Milan,  Tenn.,  Mrs. 


Pope  was  stung  on  the  nose  by  a  bee  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  sting  in  a  few  minutes. 

. . . . .  During 

the  past  six  months  the  Boston  port  physician 
has  examined  23,530  “  assisted  emigrants,” 
mauy  of  them  too  feeble  by  reason  of  age  or 
other  infirmity  for  self  support  and  who  must 
be  aided  by  private  and  public  charities. 
Most  of  them  were  without  luggage  and 

scantily  clothed .  The  steamship 

Nevada  brought  to  this  port,  Monday .  540 
Mormon  concerts,  in  charge  of  22  missionaries. 
The  converts  are  from  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Wales,  England  and  Norway.  The  numbers  of 

men  and  women  are  about  equal . . 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Quebec,  a  survey  is  about  to  be 
undertaken  of  the  remarkable  country  lying 
between  Lake  St.  John  and  Hudson  Bay.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  expedition 
will  be  borne  by  the  Governments  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  and  Quebec .  The  conven¬ 

tion  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
providing  that  no  troops  of  either  country 
shall  cross  into  the  other  in  pursuit  of  Indians, 

has  been  prorogued  for  one  year . 

About  400  teachers  have  arrived  at  Lake 
George  to  attend  the  annual  Convention  of 

the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers’  Association . 

The  Directory  of  Milwaukee,  about  to  be 
issued,  shows  an  increase  in  population  during 
the  past  year  of  10,000  and  a  total  population 

of  148,000 . The  “Glorious  Fourth’’ 

was  generally  celebrated  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  and  a  trifle  more  than  usual 
at  the  South,  A  large  number  of  casualties 
occurred,  of  course,  from  too  free  a  patronage 
of  the  “  flowing  bowl,”  but  in  addition  a  great 
many  were  due  to  the  obstreperous  celebration. 
In  a  little  provincial  town  like  Chicago,  for 
instance,  there  were  38  casualities,  including 
three  deaths,  five  fatally  wounded,  23  more  or 
less  maimed  for  life,  and  seven  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  The  chief  instruments  of  destruction 
proved  to  be  toy  pistols  and  small  cannons. . . . 

. There  were  five  accidents  in  Syracuse, 

caused  by  toy  pistols  and  cannon.  The  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
announced  that  they  will  prosecute  the  sellers 
of  these  implements.  Here  the  number  was 
so  large  that  we  have  yet  only  a  pigeon-hole 

full  of  installments  of  the  list . 

Mexico  also  elects  a  President  next  year,  and 
there  is  abounding  talk  of  candidates.  Gen, 
Diaz  seems  to  be  the  favorite  among  Liberals. 

. The  court-martial  at  Yokohama 

investigating  the  cause  of  the  wreck  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Ashuelot,  which  was 
lost  on  the  Coast  of  Japan,  recommends  the 
dismissal  of  Commander  Mullau  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  Engineer  Entwjstle  for  one  year. 
Lieut.  WyckofT  is  exonerated.  Mullan  was 
found  drunk  on  duty,  and  incapable  generally. 
He  was  dismissed  under  Graut,  but  reinstated 
in  the  early  days  of  Hayes’s  occupancy  of  the 
White  House.  This  has  cost  the  United  States 
some  $300, CKX)  or  more . It  is  official¬ 

ly  reported  that  the  cost  of  running  the  Star 
Routes  in  the  Pacific  section,  comprising  two- 
fifths  of  the  United  States,  during  the  fiscal 
year  about  to  end,  w  as  10  1-10  cents  a  mile,  as 
against  15  3-10  cents  a  mile  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  fiscal  year . Ten  persons  who  re¬ 

ceived  injuries  or  lyid  relatives  killed  in  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  disaster  have  brought  suits 
against  the  cities  of  New'  York  and  Brooklyn 
and  the  bridge  trustees  for  damages,  from  $5,- 
000  to  $20,000  each.  Lawyers  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  somebody  is  liable  because  the  bridge 
was  opened  before  completion,  and  because 
there  were  not  policemen  enough  to  prevent  a 

panic . The  citizens  of  Bismarck,  D. 

T.,  last  Saturday,  in  a  few  hours  subscribed 
$80,000  to  make  up  the  sum  required  as  a  de¬ 
posit  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  locate 

the  capital  of  that  Territory. . Ex- 

United  States  Senator  Thurman's  son  has 
written  a  letter  stating  why  he  will  not  vote 

for  Mr.  Hoadly  for  Governor  of  Ohio . 

. . .  .The  uew  Child  Labor  law.  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  under  15  years  of  age 
in  any  industrial  establishment  in  New  Jersey, 
went  into  effect  on  July  1.  The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  children  in  the  silk  and  flax  mills  of  Pater¬ 
son,  where  it  is  estimated  nearly  4,000  are  em¬ 
ployed . The  law  prohibiting  the 

sale  of  cigarettes  to  boys  under  16,  went  into 

effect  the  same  day . The  war  against. 

the  “  trade  dollar  ”  is  extending.  Notices  are 
displayed  in  stores,  etc.,  saying  “trade  dol¬ 
lars  ”  won’t  be  taken,  as  the  United  States  re¬ 
fuse  to  receive  them  for  dues,  and  will  only 
buy  them  for  bullion,  and  the  silver  in  each  is 

worth  only  85  cents . Within  the 

last  three  days  80,01  HI  gross  of  boxes  of  mat¬ 
ches  have  been  sold  in  this  city.  Inst  Monday, 
the  taxes  having  been  removed  on  July  I,  the 
price  of  ordinary'  matches  fell  from  $1,50  to 
50  cents  a  gross,  but  as  the  demand  was  so 
great  manufacturers  raised  it  to  75  cents. 
“  Parlor  matches”  sold  at  from .75  cents  to  $2 
per  gross.  Retail  prices. are  as  low  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  wholesale  in  all  classes . John 

Baptist  Purcell,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cin¬ 


cinnati,  died  at  11.45  Wednesday  night  (July 
4)  at  theUrseline  Convent,  St.  Martins,  Brown 
Co.,  Ohio,  He  was  born  iu  Mallow,  Ireland, 
on  February  26,  1 800,  Iu  1818  he  came  to  this 
country  and  soon  afterwards  entered  Asliury 
College,  Baltimore.  In  1820  he  entered  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  College  near  Emmitsburg,  Md., 
and  iu  1824  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest  at  Paris,  in  1826,  Returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1827,  and  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  iu  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  afterwards 
President  thereof.  Became  second  Bishop  of 
Cincinnati,  Oct,  13,  1833,  and  in  May  18,  1850, 
Archbishop  of  the  “  Province  of  Cincinnati.” 
Visited  Rome  in  1862.  and  iu  1809  took  part  iu 
the  General  Council  at  the  Vatican.  As  a 
churchman  he  was  a  brilliant  success;  as  a 
financier  a  miserable  failure  whose  incapacity 
brought  wretchedness  to  5,000  depositors  who 
trusted  him  and  bis  brother  the  Rev,  Father 
Edward  Puieell  with  about  $4,000,000  of  their 
hard-earned  savings.  Father  Purcell  died  ill 
1880,  and  the  Archbishop  since  then  lias  been 
leading  a  dead-and-alive  sort  of  existence.  It 
is  as  clear  as  the  mid-day  sun  that  not  a  cent 
of  the  lost  $4,000,000  was  ever  appropriated  to 

his  ow  n  use  by  either  of  the  brothers . 

. The  Iow  a  Republican  Plate  Convention, 

wliich  met  at  Des  Moines  yesterday  week, 
chose  as  temporary'  president  Hon.  John  A. 
Kasson,  who  proclaimed  the  harmony  of  the* 
party'  in  opposition  to  free  trade  and  free  al¬ 
cohol.  Governor  Sherman  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Manning  were  renominated.  Judge 
Reed,  of  Council  Bluffs,  was  placed  on  the 
ticket  for  the  supreme  bench,  and  Jolm  W. 
Akins  for  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  Among  the  vice-presidents  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  Addison  Rhodes,  a  negro  wrho 
had  been  sold  on  the  auction  block . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturdat,  July  7,  1883, 
The  receiver  appointed  in  the  affairs  of  Mc- 
Geoch,  Everingham  &  Co.,  Chicago,  reports 
liabilities  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
after  deducting  offsets,  at  $1,195,000;  to  banks, 
$3,950,000,  against  which  the  lard  held  is 
estimated  to  cover  $3,800,000,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $150,000 — total  of  net  liabilities  $1,345,000. 
Country  accounts,  it  is  assumed,  will  balance 
themselves.  The  receiver  has  $200,000  of  cash 
assets,  and  Mr.  McGeoeh  proposes  to  raise 
$450,000  additional,  and  to  pay  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  obligations.  It  is  believed  that 

this  will  be  agreed  to  by'  all  parties . 

A  telegram  from  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  yesterday', 
says  the  following  is  the  sul stance  of  replies 
to  350  letters  of  inquii  y,  and  gives  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  cotton  crop  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  tributary  to  Memphis,  which  embraces 
West  Tennessee,  North  Mississippi,  North  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  North  Alabama.  In  166  localities 
the  weather  during  June  is  reported  ns  having 
been  unfavorable,  in  98  fair,  and  in  86  favora¬ 
ble.  General  complaint  is  made  of  excessive 
rains  during  the  first  half  of  the  month.  The 
reports  from  254  sections  show  that  no  land 
has  been  abandoned,  while  in  96  sections  a 
slight  abandonment  of  crops  is  reported  on 
account  of  rain  and  the  great  scarcity  of  labor. 
Two  hundred  and  fourteen  districts  report  the 
stand  as  good.  56  as  moderately  good,  .and  90 
as  poor,  In  277  of  the  reports  the  plants  are 
said  to  be  small,  but  forming  well,  and  in  73 
not  so  well.  In  270  localities  no  blooms  are  as 
yet  reported,  and  in  80  only  a  few.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cotton  crop  in  125  districts  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  good,  in  124  fair,  and  in  102  poor. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-four  sections  report  the 
crop  as  in  poorer  condition  than  last  year,  90 
as  in  better  condition,  and  98  as  about  the 
same.  The  wet  weather  which  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first,  half  of  the  month  caused  nearly 
all  the  crops  to  become  grassy,  and  planters 
are  still  having  hard  work  to  overcome  this 

evil . Col.  John  G.  James  has  resigned 

the  presidency  of  the  Texas  State  Agricultural 
College.  Among  the  numerous  applicants  for 
the  place  are  Col.  Lane  and  General  Redd  of 
Ala.;  Prof  Alex.  Hoff ,  of  Fort  Worth ;  Prof 
C.  B.  Martin,  of  Waver ly,  and  Col  Spraight 
Austin.  Prof.  Colo,  however,  will  probably 
be  elected.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  for  two  years  and  formerly  for 
two  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rural 
New. Yorker,  also  resigned  his  chair  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
silly  prejudice  umong  the  students  against  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
it  speaks“well  for  Prof.  Georgeson’s  manage¬ 
ment  that  as  many  as  42  students  secured  in¬ 
struction  from  him  during  the  session.  From 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  we 
are  sure  there  are  very,  very  few  more 
capable  of  making  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  college  a  success,  and  on  account 

of  the  college  we  regret  his  resignation . 

Osborne  &  Co.  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  makers  of 
twine-binders,  have  brought,  suit  for  $150,000 
in  the  United  States  Court  against  Esterly 
Son  of  Whitewater,  Wis.  Attorneys  for 
Osborne  claim  that  Esterly  &  Son  sent  out  air. 
culars  to  the  effect  that  Osborne  was  infring¬ 


ing  on  the  Appleby  patents  used  by  them . 

It  was  Orange  Judd’s  father-in-law,  that  was 
at  death’s  door  in  Florida,  not  Orange  Judd 

himself,  as  the  wires  misstated . The 

wheat  crop,  according  to  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current,  will  amount  to  the  440,000,000  bushels, 
against  504,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  coni 
crop  is  reported  in  good  stand  generally,  the 
acreage  lieing  considerably  increased  and  the 
condition  averaging  well.  Many  sections  are 
suffering  from  excessive  rains.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  returns  report  fair  to  good  sup¬ 
plies  of  old  corn  on  hand . The  crop 

prospects  in  the  Williamette  Vallej',  Oregon, 
are  reported  as  never  more  favorable.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  surplus  of  wheat  for  ex¬ 
port  this  season  will  be  at  least,  225,000  tons, 
and  may  reach  300,000.  The  population  of  the 
valley  is  steadily  increasing,  new  enterprises 
are  being  started,  and  the  general  business 

outlook  is  full  of  promise . 

Another  failure  on  account  of  the  McGeocli 
collapse  occurred  at  Chicago,  on  Thursday— 
that  of  Whitcomb  &  Kendall,  provision  mer¬ 
chants.  Their  liabilities  are  probably  about 
$110,000,  due  exclusively  to  packing  compan¬ 
ies.  As  a  specimen  of  “tricks  in  trade”  here 
is  a  condensed  account — Armour  &  Co.  were 
the  fii-st  to  detect  signs  of  decay,  and  got  a 
confessed  judgment  amounting  to  $27,442. 
They  found  $10,000  worth  of  stock  on  hand 
which  they  bought  and  turned  on  account’ 
Their  total  loss  is  put  at  $40,000,  and  for  the 
remainder  Armour  &Co.  garnisheed  some  40 
firms  from  whom  money  was  due.  Armour’s 
wagons  were  busy  carting  away  the  stock  all 
day  on  tho'4th,and  it  was  not  until  the  5th  that 
the  failure  leaked  out,  when  the  linn's  doors 
were  found  locked  and  their  rooms  empty.  In 
this  connection  a  good  joke  is  told  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Diebold,  the  safe  man.  When  the 
latter  was  told  of  the  failure-' he  exclaimed: 
“Why,  I  lent  Armour  one  of  my  teams  to  get 
that,  safe  removed  to  his  office  yesterday,  and 
Whitcomb  &  Kendall  have  not  paid  me  for  it 
yet.”  The  principal  creditors  stand  about  as 
follows:  Armour  &  Co.,  $40,000;  Fowler 
Brothers,  $14,000;  G.  W.  Higgins  &  Co  .  $5.- 
000;  Hately  Brothers,  *1.000;  scattering  $50,- 

000;  total,  $110,000 . The  duties  on 

grain  imported  into  Madeira  have  been  sus¬ 
pended,  as  the  potato  and  beau  crops  are  like¬ 
ly  to  fail,  and  a  short,  home  supply  of  food  is 

anticipated . 

- »-»  ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  7,  1883. 

William  Spottswood,  LL.  D.,  is  dead . 

Monsignor  Capel  is  going  to  America  on  a 

lecturing  tour . Bismarck  has  started  for 

Friedricbrnhe,  whence  he  goes  to  Kissongen 

. The  French  Government  has  decided 

to  send  no  more  troops  to  Tonquin  at  present. 

. Earl  Granville,  the  British  Foreign 

Secretary,  has  refused  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Marquis  Tseng,  the  Chinese  Ambassa¬ 
dor.  to  remonstrate  in  a  friendly  manner 
with  France  in  regard  to  her  course  in  Annum 

. There  are  fears  at  Soura  Bava  and 

Rembang,  Java,  of  a  rice  famine.  Disease 

destroyed  200,000  acres . Placards  have 

appeared  in  Warsaw  inciting  the  people  to  a 
general  revolt,  and  to  alliance  with  Nihilists. 

. The  health  of  Bismarck  continues  to 

improve.  The  jaundice,  from  which  he  has 

been  suffering,  lias  almost  disappeared . 

The  Brussels  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  rejected  the  import  duties 

OM  tobacco  proposed  by  the  Government, . 

It  is  reported  that  President Grevy  has  refused 
the  request  of  the  Radicals  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  commute  the  sentence  of  Louis 

Michel  to  exile . The  Lord  Lieutenant, 

replying  to  an  address  presented  to  him  at 
Limerick,”  deprecated  forced  emigration. 
He  believed  careful  aid  to  emigrants  having 
a  prospect  of  success  abroad  was  bonefl  eia  1 
both  to  them  and  the  districts  which  they 

leave . The  total  value  of  the  estate  left 

by  John  Brown,  Queen  Victoria’s  body  ser¬ 
vant,  turns  to  be  only,  £6, 800— about 

$35,000 . 

The  Government  Church  Bill  has  passed  the 
upper  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  nearly 
all  the  severity  of  the  Fall  laws  departs  iu 
that  vote.  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
16.  The  effect  of  these  Falk  laws — depriving, 
ns  they  have,  many  hundreds  of  t  housands  of 
Roman  Catholics  of  priestly  ministrat  ions,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  may  have  been  covertly  given _ 

will  not  so  soon  pass  away,  but  the  Vatican 
should  be  satisfied . Thp  Emperor  of  Ja¬ 

pan  is  walking  backward  after  doing  more  for 
his  country  than  any  other  ruler  it  has  ever 
had.  The  newspapers  have  grown  to  be  a  pos¬ 
itive  power  under  his  nourishment,  until  now 
he  is  afraid  of  them,  and  he  has  permanently 
stopped  11  of  them  for  criticising  him.  Mutsu 
Hi  pi's  reign  will  end  less  auspiciously  than  it 
has  promised  if  he  allows  the  spirit  which  this 

implies  to  retain  possession  of  him . 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  lie  gettiug  very  mo¬ 
rose.  It  is  reported  that  she  maintains  her 
seclusion  in  W indsor  Castle  under  the  impres- 
ion  that  1 «  . ,  ,  .  .  .  ., . .  ,  ,  liv. 
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....  Lord  Derby,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords  Monday  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  prepared  to  annex  New 
Guinea  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
territory,  the  unknown  character  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  the  certainty  that  the  natives  would 
object  to  annexation.  Australians  reported 
to  Vie  grievously  disappointed,  though  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  own  continental  isl¬ 
and  has  not  yet  been  even  explored . The 

King  of  Saxony  came  very  near  being  killed 
by  the  fall  of  an  elevator  weight  while  inspect¬ 
ing  a  factory  at  Milan . Thursday  Mr. 

Trevelyan,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  view  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  Emigration  Commission¬ 
ers  at  this  port,  the  deportation  of  paupers 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  would  bo 
stopped,  that  orders  would  be  given  to  suspend 
grants  of  money  in  cases  where  it  is  supposed 
that  former  inmates  of  work-houses  are  among 

those  desiring  to  emigrate . There  is  one 

unhappier  man  thau  the  Czar,  and  that  is  the 
Khedive.  Towfik  hasn’t  a  friend  in  the  world; 
in  England  there  is  no  doubt  of  bis  complicity 
in  the  uprising  in  Egypt,  though  for  State  rea¬ 
sons  the  Government  affects  not  to  believe 
him  guilty;  the  Sultau,  his  subjects  anil  his 
English  supporters  all  despise  him,  and  the 
popular  name  for  him  is  “John  Tewfik.”  He 

envies  Arabi . Labe  Haytien  advices  say 

that  the  rebellion  is  spreading  rapidly.  There 
is  great  uneasiness  among  the  foreigners  at 
Port  au  Prince,  who  are  claiming  protection 
from  their  consids.  The  merchants  of  the 
place  have  taken  the  precaution  to  store  their 
goods  in  (ire-proof  buildings,  threats  having 

been  made  of  firing  the  city . 

There  has  been  a  big  fire  in  a  naval  depot  near 
St.  Petersburg,  entailing  a  loss  of  £5,000,000 
or  £6,000,000. ...... .The  Parnell  fund  has 

reached  £17,065. ...... .It  is  reported  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Pierre,  tho  French  Commander,  has  re¬ 
opened  Tainatave.  Madagascar,  to  commerce, 

excluding  war  material . It  is  said  that 

a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  Persia 
and  Russia  settling  the  frontier  as  far  as  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  providing  that  if  England  pro¬ 
tests  against  it  Persia  shall  refer  her  to  Rus¬ 
sia . It  is  estimated  that  150  persons 

were  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  tho  steamer 
Daphne  on  the  Clyde  last  Tuesday.  The  ves¬ 
sel  had  just  been  launched  and  a  large  number 
of  workmen  and  others  were  on  deck.  The 
vessel  keeled  over  and  suddenly  sank.  A 
diver  reported  that  the  bodies  in  the  hold  are 
so  closely  packed  that  ho  was  unable  to  move 
them . The  Indian  Government  has  de¬ 

cided  to  grant  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  a 

large  annual  subsidy . Judge  O’Brien,  in 

addressing  the  Grand  Jury  at  Limerick,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
outrages  lately  amounted  to  a  social  revolu¬ 
tion . In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 

Gladstone  confirmed  the  statement  that  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  would  succeed  Major  Evelyn 

Baring  in  the  Indian  Finance  Olliee . 

The  Count  do  Chambord,  the  last  of  the  Leg. 
itmists of  France,  is  thought  to  be  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  The  Orleanist  Princes,  his  heirs  and  re¬ 
latives,  are  with  liirn  at  his  palace  in  Forhsdorf. 
All  France  is  excited;  all  political  parties  anx¬ 
ious —  During  the  2-4  hours  ending  at  9  o’clock 
Thursday  evening  109  deaths  from  cholera  oc¬ 
curred  at  Damietta,  Egypt  and  US  at  Mansur- 
ah.  During  the  week  the  deaths  at  Damietta 
have  ranged  from  107  to  128  a  day,  among  a 
population  of  about  20,000  before  t  he  outbreak ; 
many  have  since  found  refuge  elsewhere. 
Several  other  cities  arc  also  severely  affected. 
The  infected  places  aro  rigidly  secluded  by  a 
circle  of  soldiers  who  prevent  all  exit  into  the 
surrounding  country.  Europe  getting  scared 
and  taking  precautions. . . . . ; . 

_ 1 1  ify  ^  /i* 

Dr.  Graves’s  Heart  Regulator  cures  all  forms 
of  Heart  Disease,  nervousness  and  sleepless¬ 
ness. — Adv. 

- - 

Ayer’s  Ague  Cure  is  a  warranted  specific 
far  all  malarial  disease's  and  biliary  derange¬ 
ments. — Adv. 

- - 

Safe,  swift.,  and  sure  to  regulate  the  bowels, 
are  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills.  Recommended 
by  emiueut  physicians. — Adv. 
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MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicago. — As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “regular”  wheat  is  lc.  lower;  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  JkiC.  lower;  No.  2  Rod  Winter, 
2c.  higher.  Corn  SJ^c.  lower.  Outs,  2c. 
higher.  Barley  unchanged.  Rye  21._,e.  lower. 
Flaxseed  steady.  Butter,  ditto.  Eggs  a  trifle 
lower.  Pork  25c.  lower.  Hogs  somewhat 
higher.  Cattle  steady.  Sheep  lower. 

Wheat— “regular"  active;  9096c.  July;  Sl.Oltsl.OHk 
August;  $1  0!%e  September;  $l.L6t$  October;  §1.06 


November;  995(6  all  the  year;  No.  2  Chicago  Sprlng> 
9996c:  No.  3  do..  83e;  No.  2  red  Winter.  81.07.  Corn 
unsettled  at  4996c.  cash;  1996c  July;  49J6fi&50c  August; 
Sept.  9016c;  5l$40  October;  -WV6C  all  the  year.  Oats 
Arms  84<$»4‘<e.  cash;  34Re.  July:  »es  August;  279(c. 
September.  Hyk  at  53e.  Barley  uotnlmtl  at  80c. 
Fi.axkkkt)  qiiti  t,  firm  at  Sl.H&iH.a#.  Buttes — Cream¬ 
ery,  fair  to  fancy.  17<w21o:  dairies,  good  to  choice, 
120)190.  Egos  mi  let  at  t-IMjwlSe.  Pork  In  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  $15.80  cash  anil  July.  IToos-Market  strong 
and  active  and  from  fic.  to  10c.  high,  r  thuu  yesterday, 


83. 15^5. 10.  closed  steady,  cittik— Exports,  Sj.yuw 
6. SO:  good  to  choice  shipping  steers  $5.50(35.35;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium  84.79utn.4u.  SSHEKr— Market  weak  and 
slow;  Inferior  to  fair  82.r4iffl3.2fi:  good  ? 1 .2";  eboioe 
8 4. S);  lambs  $l.40»3.75  per  head. 

Cincinnati.  As  compared  with  prices  a 
week  ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  4c. 
lower.  Cora,  Jjfb.  lower.  Oats,  l}4c.  lower. 
Rye,  8c.  lower.  Pork,  £1  lower.  Butter 
steady.  Hogs,  25c.  lower. 

Wheat  quUt,  No.  2  red  Winter,  81.02(3il.n3  spot; 
81.0l3j  July;  Sl.U3<!rt03kj  August:  Sept.,  81.00.  Cons 
firm  at  5116'«i52c..  spot;  MSc.  July;  August,  .71Wc. 
Oats  steady  at  35He.  spot,  rye  53r>®S4c  Pork  In¬ 
active  at  817.50.  l.nrd  dull  at  83.90.  BITTER:  choice 
Western  Reserve,  15c;  choice  Central  Ohio,  13c. 
Hons  ilrm:  common  and  light,  $5,<J()(3(i.l6;  packing 
and  butchers’  85.75@j6.25. 

1ST.  Lotus. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  No.  2  Reel  Fall  wheat,  is  l“*e.  lower.  Cora 
2c.  lower.  Oats  lj^c.  lower.  Rye  1KC-  lower. 

Wheat  active:  No.  2  red  Kail,  81.IWf-i  cash.  Cults— 


all  the  year.  Rye  dull  at  4U*tfe.  Hutti.i:  dull;  dairy, 
ItteliJe..  cnumiry.  (  ’attlk — The  o if,- rings 

rather  light  and  undesirable,  being  mostly  heavy 
steers,  which  are  riot  much  «  anted.  Exports.  85.30(3 
6;  guivd  to  choice  :  hipping,  85. UN .*5.75;  common  to 
fall-  $A.i5(>&.<  29;  good  to  best  grass  Texans,  84(3 1.75; 
common,  8a.lUii3.73.  Smew- market  quiet  and  little 
business  (lone.  Fair  to  good  mutton.  83,50(a4.l»)  prlme 
to  choice,  84.2V34.75;  Texans,  82.75e<.  LOU:  spring  lambs, 
$I.2'v.(',',75  per  head.  Hous— market  active  for  light, 
aud  heavier  grades  were  dull.  Good  Yorkers  gti(3 
6.15;  coarse  to  good  mixed  packing,  $5.40(35. 9U; 
butchers,  S5.(j5(g6.u0. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  July  7  1833. 

Brass  and,  Pkas.— The  market  unchanged. 

Beaus— marrow,  1852,  prime,  82.17R.f32.25:  Beans,  me¬ 
dium,  1*2,  prime.  82.2iAai2.25:  (lo.  pea,  $2d*vv2.85:  do. 
white  kidney  1382,  choice,  82.50t32.75;  ilo.  red  kidney, 
1*2.  choice,  88.5tAitS.MJ;  do.  turtle  soup,  l&Q.$3.(X)(g3.u5; 
do.  ftirelgu.  mediums,  $1.71)6181.75;  Peas,  green,  1*2, 
prime,  8l.15ticl.2U. 

_  Bbradstufts  -t.vL>  Provisions.  -As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  W  inter  red  wheat  U  1c- 
Ulghbr;  No.  3  rod  Is  2R>e.  lower;  ungraded  white  Is 
2o  higher.  Rye— Western  Is  lc.  lower.  Corn— Un¬ 
graded  mixed  Is  the  same;  No.  3  is  ‘.*c.  higher; 
steamer  mixed  Is  4»o.  lower.  Oats— No.  3  mixed  Is  lc. 
higher;  No.  2  is  1-hc.  higher:  No.  1  Is  ij^e.  higher; 
mixed  Westeru  Is  4ac.  higher:  white  Western  is  l$*e. 
higher;  white  State  is  5}6e.  higher. 

Flour.  Kecd  and  Meal— Pluck— Market  very  dull 
aud  still  In  buyers’ favor,  limitations:  No.  2.  82.4U 
(it3.50,  latter  extreme;  superfine,  $3. 10t.il .in.  latter 
extreme;  common  to  fair  extra  State.  $3.90fe  1.27 ; 
good  to  fancy  do..  8i.30t.t,6.(j0;  common  to  good  extra 
Western,  $3.'AAtf  1.10;  good  to  choice,  $4,47*47,23:  com- 
uiuu  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  Si.iVott.iiO; 


muu  to  fair  extra,  83.90h  265;  good  to  wry  choice, 
8t-7Lt.Ati.75:  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  85,50v$i;  city 
mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $V296L<. 75:  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  85-34X^,90.  Southern  Hour,  cuuuuou  to  good 
extra.  84.lVs5.UO:  good  to  choice,  $3.U5ut.lL  Kyu 
Hour— Superilne,  $Sl.M<i,:l.GU  for  common  to  good,  $3.65 
<.v-'i.85  for  choice  to  f aney.  Feed— Rather  more  steady; 
■III  It.  SOiaWt^e,  oO  IK,  ,:,.iNUc;  SM  IK,  MX';  1UU  lb  MX\.l$l ; 
sharps,  $1.UA.<,1.15;  rye  feed,  U5e.  CornruOfl.1— Dull; 
yellow  Weslirn,  8;ks,X4,i;  Brandywine,  $3. UA.a3.Vi; 
new  proeess,  $3.5U. 

Prices oeOuai.n— Wheat.  Unsettled  and  lower,  No. 
3  spring  at  uie.  in  store:  Uugruded  Winter  red,  90c. 
(3*1  It;  steamer  No.  3  red.  We;  No.  3  red,  $U*; 
No.  2  red.  81.ltc3l.lp4  free  on  board  :  $1.124*. 31.134* 
delivered  from  store;  $1,17  for  a  fancy  lot  delivered 
afloat;  81  P  V  ■  i  i . 1 ...  for  rail  eeriiUeutcs;  ungraded 
white.  131*3 1.18;  No,  1  white  $1.1*04  for  rail  certifi¬ 
cates  ;  No.  i  red  seller  Jutt.  $i,V«r<.a  i  .UJ*;  August. 
*1. 12Js<:el.l3Rj:  September. Sl.lNe  1.1516;  October,  $1.16-4* 
6i  1. lie*;  November  $l.is9&wi  1.19*4;  Rb-  Bull;  West- 
i-rti  U'A-bifiC;  Canada  aim  state.  ,AA,i  ;3c;  Cunadu,  not 
strictly  prime,  at  7UC.  Uaui.kv,  nominal,  season  over. 
Baulky  J1.U.T- lu  good  supply  aud  dull  al  3 As  'AX’ .  for 
two-rowed  State;  .»te.':  $l  tor  six-row  ed.  Statu;  l  an- 
u«Ia,9Uc/ii CORN  —  Market  unsettled;  ungraded 
mixed  al  No.  3,  M9g,*.>>Mc  ,  closing  54$fcM> 

541*0. ;  steamer  mixed.  37c.;  So.  2,  Xi-VaLL"*  alloat, 
mainly  ui  (file;  w bite  southern  >j9o.:  yellow  southern, 
ui  :  a.  i.  2  ml \.,  .1  st  ili  i-  ..  ulj  , 

53-Sbsj  5s-i*c.,  September,  lAAsiUujRe.,  October,  tilisMTse. 
Oais  No.  3  mixed  at  .'£Jj*e;  No.  lohji.t  109*0.  No.  I 
quoted  U;  No.  3  white,  i.'c:  No.  2,  4l..t44t*c.;  No.  I 
quoted  52c;  lulxcd  Western,  lun-LJe;  White  do.  ;|L,_..1 
51c;  white  state,  :.lLjc;  No.  2  Chicago  at  IHjc;  afloat; 
No.  2  mixed  seller  July,  «%6a4U%o;  August  KNiCiStje: 
October  37e. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Ch  ar  back,  $20;  mess 
spot,  quoted  $l7,37t<(  a  17,50  lor  onlinary  brands:  \Yes- 
tern  prime  mesa,  flidti&lS;  my  do.,  $iy .  .‘l;  family 
mess,  $19.75., Ai.:*.';  extra  prime,  815.7-Val6.-V*:  clear 
bjiek,8A»iL  oi.37.tj.  Beef— Extra  Uiess,$l3(.i,t3.Xl;  packet. 
$1H.SU(»14  city  extra  lutUa  mess,  in  ics.,$i!*3Xi  Beef 
hams  quoted  8is.  cut  meats  12  Ifc  Ku-kUsd  bellies, 
quoted  9S,MjU*-dc;  pickled  AhOUhlcrs,  H'loisL^e;  pickled 
hums.  1.>V«  u. ;  smoked  shoulders,  e1**-.;  smoked 
hams.  14‘,ii!i  U4*0-  *liildb  s  Long  clear  quoted  here, 
Kwc;  at  Wist,  long  and  short  ch  ar,  half  aud  half, 
Brcs.eo  Hogs  CUV,  heaiy  to  light,  S9sjt. 
h?fcc.:  pigs,  LK..  'Age.  Lard— Prime  steam,  9.kVji9.t>2c; 
grade,  U.tiUc;  July  quoted,  closing  U.4IA';  August,  9.55 
tMSic;  September,  9.id<39  ilc;  October,  9. 026*9.710; 
December,  y.W;  seller  year.  9.aJos9.3Uo;  city  steam, 
9.  kJo;  No.  t  city,  Me:  reiiued  Coutlm'ut,  part  9.3Ue; 

uth  Am  erlcuu  quott-d  UJ.itV. 

Bctter.— Business  dull. 

Creamery,  tancy  pulls,  23c;  ilo.  extra,  22c;  do- 
choice,  2bWja>-lc:  do.  prune,  UH^We;  do,  Talr  to  gooib 
PAiilyc.  do.  ordiunry,  I7(3l7l4c;  Mate  hall-Urktn  tubs 
und  pails,  best,  2U>c.'l)4c;  do.  do.  line,  auc:  do.  good, 
litgbx-;  do.  fair,  IStic  16:  state  Welsh  tuba,  choice,  JUw 

2ic;  do.  . . I  to  prime  I7t9l9c;  do.  fair  to  good,  l.Vg 

me;  Western  imitation  creamery,  choice,  likalSc: 
V,  i-stcrti  di',  guod  to  primes  I  .  i.V* ;  aIo.  ordluarv 
to  fair,  IX;  Western  dairy,  beat.  17c.;  do.  good, 
list  16c.;  do.  ordinary.  12413c  Western  factory,  best 
current  make,  llo*15c;  do.  fair  Vo  good  Utd  18c;  ilo. 
ordinary,  9i>v IX- . 

CHKB8E.— State  factory,  fancy  colored,  lUVtiitlUHc.; 
do.  fancy  white,  H'.alilkc;  do.  prime 93;  vUV;  do.fnlr  to 
good,  ‘Xv.'.'Sic;  do.  orehuary.'.LgtitisL^e.;  Ohio  choddius 
9c  ili».  good  Ui  prluns  7  Vase.  do.  fair.  64tis.7c;  do. 
do.  ordumry,  V.j.X-.;  creamery  skims,  choice,  tic;  do. 
good,  VitaiKe;  do  fair,  ItAlVgC-.  skims,  poor,  2kt3c. 

Latum  Kin  its, — UenuutU  Is  stlli  ilght  and  uncertain 
for  pretty  much  all  kinds  of  Stock,  aud  the  market 
to  a  considerable  extent,  nominal.  A  few  new  cher¬ 
ries  have  come  lu.  but  no  price  a*  yet  fixed  upon  from 
W Well  a  quota!  Ion  could  be  Imsed. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  Tvoftcc.;  do. 
tine  ui  choice,  KeyS^c.;  do.  fancy.  IbvMacd  state, 
sliced.  Hade  .  do.  quarters,  Stdcdcu.;  apples,  evaporat¬ 
ed,  JA-vtOc.;  do.  choice,  ring  eut,  lltalic.;  do.,  fancy 
selections,  LU.  i  to,  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to 
fancy,  6. a  12;  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  isaNtx;  evapo¬ 
rated  peaches,  peeled.  I?utl9e.,  do.  uupeclcd  peacues 
tmlvos.  WiUhiC.  :  do.  do.,  quarters,  Vi-duc.;  plums, 
Southern,  lUts) luRlC. ;  do.,  State,  lltaUAfic.;  blackber 
ries,  s-tSlcc.;  raspberries,  33ta)34c.;  uucklcberrles, 
13<gil3V*c. 

Krksu  ‘KRVITS.— Raspberries  plenty  and  easier. 
Blackberries  lu  larger  supply  and  lower,  Currauts 


very  plenty  and  lower.  Cherries  Irregular,  most  lot 
being  more  or  less  off,  though  choice  would  sel 
fairly.  Watermelons  plenty  and  dull.  Other  fruits 
about  ns  quoted. 

Strawberries.  Oregon.  V  quart,  lOfgillp;  do.  up¬ 
river.  common,  K  quart, 2f30o:  cherries,  large,  sweet, 
7' lb,  ’0ai2C;  do.,  small,  sweet,  >  lk,3<38c;  do.  sour. 
Rn>,  V.i  IV-;  huckleherrles.  mountain,  r1  box.  82.MAa2.25; 
do.  Jersey,  per  box.  81.2V  1.75;  raspberries,  Antwerp, 
per  lyd  cup,  ;V36c.:  do.  up-river,  native,  per  V^d  enp, 
V..  lc:  do.  Jersey  Highland,  hardy  per  qt,lfJwil2e;  do. 
Sid.  Brnndywlne,  ja-r  pt,  V3ltc.  blackcaps,  Md..  per 
pint,  4lj(.<5c.  blnckberrii-s.  South  Jersey.  Wllsnu,  per 
quart.  (K4  I6C-.  do.  Del.  and  Sid.,  l^wton,  per  quart, 
lufa  12c;  do.  Del.  and  Md  ,  Dorchester,  s^iuc.;  do.  wild. 
3@lc.:  currunts.  cherry,  per  quart,  5@6c:  do.  small, 
per  lb,  8e;  green  gooseberries,  tier  bushel,  $1.50^)1.75; 
watermelons.  Kin.,  V  10U,  $12(5  a);  beaches,  Ga..  per 
1-Sd  crate,  81  MviS;  do.  Va,,  N.  C.  and  s.  i\,  iier 
bush,  t-ratc.  $3«{.‘i;  peanuts.  Virginia,  hand-picked,  ^ 
lb.,  9)4669910 ;  do.,  do.,  farmers’  fancy.  VXR.c.;  do., 
do.,  do.,  good  to  prime,  7 Is, .430;  pecans.  V  !b,  6tnj7. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry— Western  fowls 
generally  sold  at  Hie. .though  a  few  closed  out  to  killers 
at  15c.  The  Southern  were  put  out  at  15e.  Spring 
chickens’  very  plenty  and  dull.  Turkeys  steady; 
ducks  andgeeso  unchanged. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by.  V  lb.,  13*a20c.;  do.  South: 
ern  aud  Westeru,  18o;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  1 V3 Pie ; 
do.  Slate,  I.V410C:  do.  Western,  lStiiltlc:  do.  Southern, 
15c.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  9(3 lUc;  turgeys, 
Jersey  and  Pa.,  15016c:  do.  Western,  15@16e;  ducks, 
Western, ?  pair,  7V;$1.00;  do.  Southern, 8*  iialr,65t375c. 
geese.  Southern.  R  pair,  $lw:l.l2!is;  do.  western,  V 
pair.  1.5LA381.75. 

Dressed  Poultry. — There  Is  a  slow  demand  for 
teed  fowls,  and  prices  weak.  Spring  chickens  very 
plenty  aud  dull  and  prices  weak  and  irregular.  Tnr- 
keys  selling  a  little  better.  Ducks  very  dull  and 
lower. 

Turkeys,  prime,  15<316c. :  do.  poor  to  fair.  12(4 14c 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  256t26c.-  do.,  small, 
23(325e.;  do.  State  and  Western,  V  ft,  311022c:  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  dry-picked,  prime,  1664170.;  do..  State 
and  Western,  dry  picked.  I5@i6c:  do.  do,  scalded,  15 
do.,  fair  to  good,  VAgilSc.;  duck  Philadelphia 
Spring,  lV.2t.ic;  do.,  old.  prime.  146.15c.-  do.,  fair  to 
good,  12(3  l.Se. 

Game. — Tame  suuabs  selling  fairly  at  about  steady 
prices.  Snipe  and  plover  unchanged. 

Wild  squabs,  4'  dozen,  $L50(32.l>J;  wild  pigeons,  shot 
stall-fed,  6  dozen,  81.5U032;  tame  souai  s,  Ughr. 
dozen.  83.0tA33.25:  do.,  dark,  per  doz.,  82.l)0(32.:'5.  tame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair.  UA..J*xv,  English  snipe,  fre.-di 
killed  V  doz.,  $2.la*32.25;  plover,  fresh  killed,  ;•  doz. 
gl.7VA0n. 

V eu et a n i . F.s. — Lon g  Island  potatoes  are  in  larger 
supply  and  the  toue  a  shade  easier.  Norfolk  lots 
plenty  and  very  dull.  Long  Island  cucumbers  more 
plenty  and  lower.  Norfolk  lots  neglected.  Long 
Islund  peas  firmer,  but  beaus  dull  and  lower.  Mary" 
land  and  Virginia  onions  In  moderate  supply  and 
firm-  Tomatoes  dull  and  Irregular. 

Cabbage.  L.  I.,  per  mu,  8L50fi?.i5u;  potatoes,  old,  V 
bbL,  NH381. 50;  do.  Southern,  new, $1.50(3 ill';  do.  L., 
I.,  V  bbl.  82.C4H32.25-.do.  Marylaud.  do..  V'  bbL  $1.. >0(42.00; 
asparagus,  Jersey,  k*  dozen.  8LC4H3L3U:  do..  Oyster 
Bav,  K  dozen,  $1.2501.75;  encumbers,  L.  I.,  !•  11*0, 
$l.uu;:  do.,  Norfolk,  2Jk3-V»c-,  squash,  Norfolk,  yellow, 
per  crate.  8I.1AI;  green  peas.  L.  1.,  *■  bag,  $1.2V-i  1.75; 
string  beans,  L.  L,  flat,  ;-  bag,  Stic:  do.  do.,  marrow 
and  wax  $1.00;  tomatoes.  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
per  bushel  crate,  $H".  1.50;  do.  Kla.,  ¥  bushel  crate, 
25(31.00;  do.  Norfolk,  per  bushel  crate,  $  1.00(31.25. 


TAe  only  rom-Aine  that  !•«<•  e4  *o  nn  both 

Hnrvspowtr  and  'Ihrcaher  and  Cleaner,  ftl  iba  Centen¬ 
nial  Eililbltlon;  wn*  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  given  by  the  New  York  State  Agrlcultoml 

Society  on  H  -ne-je. weft  and  Tli rerhers ,  and  I*  the 
only  Tbnahur  loleeiod  frim  the  rsst  nomber  bollt  In 
the  tf titled  State*,  for  niaslrnUon  and  rl»K-rtptIon  In 
"Appleton *»  CyHn;wihA  of  Applied  Mev'haniej,'’  w- 
cendy  pubiiahwi,  t£n*  udopifne  « the  standard 

machlll.-  ./f  thli  ..Kintry.  C*Oi[ncroe  eent  rtx  Addrer* 
Jtt.Y  WtD  It  tRDER.  CoblosV 27  Schoharie  Co.,  N. X. 


Effective,  Simple.  Durable  and  Cheap. 

Especially  adapted  for  the 
j*.  operation  of  small  Mill  and 

faMTV  Railroad Elevators.Farm Mills 

wood,  and  the  running 


sawing 


ig  wood,  ana  tne  running 
of  light  machtnery  generally 

wIShII  SOME  3000  rSE. 

,1m I  Can  be  easily  operated  by  uny* 

one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
3  W1  Ever)"  Engine  complete  ready 

■mm]  Via  to  run  as  soon  as  received.  No 
JnVmII  Engine  built  so  good,  and  so 
d'rwrV^w  low  in  price.  Will  give  the 
full  power  claimed. 
sJ**-  3  Horse-Power,  Sf‘J40. 

4  a*  “  2!s0. 

VL  OV  -  ••>  355. 

^  “  “  440. 

Fine  new  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

17  1AG0NDA  AVE.,  SPRlHGflUD,  0. 


We  build  the  Famous  “BONANZA”  Thresher 
for  Wheat,  Oats,  Flax,  Clover.  Peas,  and  all  Seeds 
and  Grain.  Also  the 

“  EUREKA  ”  REVOLVING  STRAW-STACKER. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES 

of  4.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  IS  and  25  Horse  Power,  and 

SAW  MILLS 

of  all  sizes. 

Sped  al  inducements  to  responsible  buyers  for  cash 
or  on  t  line.  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address 

ROBINSON  CO., 

Mention  this  p.aper.  Richmond,  I=d. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Jiaker s  Premium  Chocolate,  the  best 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  u«e.  —  Paker't  Breakfast  Cocoa, 
from  which  tne  cxceai  o!  oil  haa  been 
removed,  easily  digested  and  admirably 
adapted  tor  invalid*.  —  Baker’s  yi millit 
Chocolate,  as  a  drink  or  eaten  ae  con¬ 
fectionery  la  A  delicious  article  i  highly 
recoin  mended  by  tourists. — Baker's 
Sroma,  Invaluable  as  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren. —  fieri  nasi  S inert  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  tor  familiea. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,  -If ass. 


EWALD  OVER 


%  sdr ^tNT  OPEN  **^***1' 

^^SILVER  BELL  BANJOS 

LYON  &  HEALY.  State  and  Monroe  Streets.  CHICAGO 

Will  M-ad  prrpaM  to  any  ad.lrva  Lhiir  [Uuslrate,l  IVkv  List  ,-f 
Ijntcat  Stylo  Banjoo. 

Jn»t  the  imtraluaul  fat  Pi«eVs,  C.mplng  l“*rtwi.  5nm-a»-  K 
Serenades,  etc.  Now  lh«  rage  in  best  -ei.-ty.  Pri.-e  S"t  ,n  t  up.»-u-'l 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectful! g  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 90  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  >f  first  insertion,  ]>erivgate  line,  25  ’’ 

Yearly  orders  occupy  lug  ti  or  more  lines 

agate  spare . 25  “ 

Preferred  posit  ions. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "  Adc.,  per 

line,  minion  loaded . .  75  cents 


FORCE 


Works  easy  and  throws 
,tt  constant  stream. 

lifts  Purcclain  Lined 
and  Brass  Cylinders. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  Force 
Pump  in  the  world  for 
Deep  or  Shullon  Wells. 

Thousands  in  use  in 
every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Never  freezes  In  winter. 
Send  for  Circular  aud 
Prices,  giving  depth  ot 

well. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . 82.00 

*  "  Six  months. . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Garmany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  tkl. I 

France .  3.04  16ts  f  r. ) 

French  Colonies. . . . . . .  1.06  i29ta  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Manufacturers, 

SFRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  / 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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THE  NILE. 


N  studying  the  geography  of 
Africa,  prominent  among  the 
many  things  of  historic  note, 
is  the  great  river  Nile,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Blue 
and  White  Nile  a  l  Rhastoun  in 
Southern  Nubia,  though  the 
real  source  has  been  traced 
much  farther  south  to  Lakes 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza.  The 
origin  course  of  the  Nile  being  unknown 
to  the  ancients  caused  them  to  regard  it  with 
great  veneration,  and  its  periodic  overflow 
was  wrapped  in  mystery.  The  Egyptians 
worshipped  this  river  and  called  it  “Jupiter 
Nilus.”  It  is  said  Egypt  owes  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  Nile  the  annual  overflow  of  which 
causes  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  world.  Egypt  is  called  “Granary  of 
the  East.” 

You  remember  the  Bible  account  of  Joseph 
being  sold  by  his  brethren,  when  but  a  boy  of 
17,  to  some  lslimaelites  going  down  into  Egypt, 
where  he  Avas  again  sold  to  Potiphar  one  of 
Pharoah’s  officers  Here,  because  of  his  good¬ 
ness  and  trust  in  God,  he  became  a  great  man 
in  Egypt  and  was  the  means  of  saving  his 
father’s  household  from  starvation.  The  Bible 
tells  us,  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of 
the  earth;  but  God  had  warned  Joseph  of  the 
approaching  famine,  and  he  had  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  by  laying  up  food  during  the 
seven  plentiful  years. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  the  latter  part 
of  J  uue.  at  Avhieh  time  its  waters  become  red 
and  turbid.  Near  the  middle  of  July  they 
burst  over  the  banks  making  the  country  look 
like  a  great  inland  sea..  The  latter  part  of 
September,  the  waters  begin  to  subside,  and 
by  the  last  of  November,  the  banks  again  hold 
the  Nile  in  its  proper  course.  The  soil  depos¬ 
ited  by  this  overflow  is  very  rich,  and  only 
needs  that  seed  be  cast  on  the  subsiding  water 
to  produce  a  bountiful  harvest.  Along  the 
banks  of  this  renowned  river,  are  to  be  found 
the  remains  of  ruined  cities,  temples,  and  the 
great  pyramids,  proving  truly  that  Egypt 
was  and  is,  “a  A-ast  museum  of  monumental 
antiquities.” 

In  its  course  through  Egypt  the  Nile  forms 
seven  cataracts  or  rapids,  by  flowing  over 
shelves  of  granite  crossing  its  bed.  Above 
the  first  cataract  is  Philae,  the  island  upon 
which  the  Egyptian  god  “Usiris”  is  buried. 
About  10U  miles  down  the  liver  from  this 
island  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  magnificent 
city  of  Thebes,  which  is  now'  said  to  be  “a 
nest  of  Ara  b  hovels,  amid  crumbling  columns 
and  drifting  sands.”  Only  two  out  of  the 
seven  mouths  of  the  Nile  are  now  navigable; 
the  Rosetta  and  Damielta. 

Thus,  while  the  ceaseless  cycles  of  time 
sweep  on  and  generations  pass  away,  this 
mighty  river  still  flows  on  to  the  great  sea, 
fulfilling  its  purpose  of  good  to  man,  though 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  former  surround¬ 
ings  have  fallen  into  rain  and  decay. 

Kate  M.  Frayne. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


Are  there  not  some  Cousins  in  the  Club 
Avho  are  acquainted  with  bees  and  their  habits, 
that  would  like  to  tell  the  Cousins  something 
abuut  them'  But  very  little  has  ever  been 
written  by  the  members  of  the  Club  upon 
these  very  interesting  little  insects,  so  if  some 
of  the  young  people  will  only  Avrite  us  what 
they  know  about  bees,  we  feel  sure  it  will  in¬ 
terest  all. 


Now  is  the  time,  during  vacation,  for  you 
to  write  Uncle  Mark  that  promised  letter. 


THE  DISCUSSION. 

Now  that  the  schools  are  closed  and  the 
young  people  have  a  little  more  time  id  spare, 
1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  it 
is  a  fit  time  for  the  members  of  the  Club  to 
prepare  themsel  ves  for  another  discussion. 

'The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  our 
next,  or  tenth  discussion  is  one  that  I  think 
will  interest  all,  and  upon  which  much  can  be 
said,  viz. :  Apples — Where  to  grow  them — How 
lo  care  for  them — Their  value  upon  the  farm 
— The  insect  pests  troubling  them — A  remedy 
for  them — The  most  -profitable  eariet tes — The 
best  variety. 

Unde  Mark  Avill  expect  some  pretty  good 
discussions  upon  this  subject,  as  most  if  not  ail 
of  the  Cousins  are  very  familiar  with  this  na¬ 
tional  fruit. 

All  communications  upon  the  subject  must 
be  sent  in  before  September  1. 

To  the  boy  who  Avill  discuss  the  subject  in 
the  most  thorough  manner,  a  good  book  Avill 
be  sent.  A  similar  gift  will  also  be  sent  to 
the  girl  that  does  best.  Writing  and  spelling 


will  be  taken  into  consideration.  Will  the 
members  of  the  Club  unite  to  have  this  the 
best  discussion  yet  before  the  Youth's  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club? 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 


M.  K.  Kinsley,  Kaus. — Do  Oleanders  freeze 
in  Winter? 

Ans. — Yes.  They  are  not  hardy,  but  should 
be  kept  in  the  cellar  or  a  warm  room  during 
the  Winter. 

Mm  Hurl  bur  fc.  If  your  vines  are  large 
enough  it  would  be  better  to  transplant  them 
to  some  sheltered  nook  and  allow  them  to  re¬ 
main  there  over  Winter.  If  the  vines  are 
small  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  box  until 
next  Spring.  If  planted  in  the  Fall  nothing 
will  be  gained. 

C.  L.  M.,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. — How  can  I 
get  rid  of  little  black  and  red  ants  in  my 
floAver  beds? 

Ans. — A  very  good  way  is  to  make  lime- 
water  and  put  in  it  a  little  carbolic  acid  and 
run  it  in  their  holes. 

H.  K.,  Kinsley,  Kansas.— 1.  How  are  hedge 
seeds  to  be  planted?  2.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  lice  in  my  hen  house? 

Ans, — There  are  such  a  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  to  be  used  for  hedges  it  would  require 
much  space  to  give  you  the  required  direc¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  for  your  locality  the  Osage 
Orange  will  answer  best.  Put  the  seeds  in  a 
box  or  kettle  and  pom-  on  \'ery  hot  water, 
draining  off  the  surplus,  covering  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  lie  (being  frequently  stirred)  till 
they  are  swollen  and  ready  to  sprout.  Then 
plant  in  rows  about  18  to  24  inches  apart,  and 
keep  cultivated  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Late 
iu  the  Fall  they  should  be  mowed  down,  and 
the  roots,  after  being  loosened  by  a  spade  or 
by  plowing,  should  he  picked  out,  assorted, 
tied  in  bunches,  and  buried  in  dry  trenches  or 
kept  in  a  cellar  till  Spring,  when  the  plants 
may  be  set  in  rows  from  8  to  12  or  15  inches 
apart.  2.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  lice  is  to 
fatten  your  poultry  and  kill  them,  and  then 
thoroughly  clean  aud  fumigate  your  hen 
house.  Then  start  with  new  stock. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins. — I 
have  been  thinking  about  writing  to  the 
Rural  for  quite  awhile.  But  have  not  got 
started  until  now.  My  father  takes  your  in¬ 
teresting  paper,  and  we  like  it  very  much. 
It  is  hailed  Avitb  gladness,  and  I  go  for  the 
Cousins  Columns  first.  I  have  not  written  be¬ 
fore.  but  I  suppose  that  Uncle  Mark  aud  the 
Cousins  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  letters  about  how  the  young 
people  succeed  with  their  garden  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  are  very  interesting.  I  want  to 
thank  Uncle  Mark  for  that  paper  of  the  Rural 
Garden  Treasures.  I  planted  them  iu  a  couple 
of  pans,  and  watched  them  regularly  so  as  to 
keep  the  ground  moist.  Some  of  them  are  up 
and  doing  nicely.  1  am  anxious  for  them  tx> 
grow  large  enough,  so  as  to  transplant  them. 
Those  Niagara  Grape  seeds  that  you  sent  my 
father  are  growing  nicely,  aud  he  is  very  much 
pleased  with  them.  The  Shoe  Peg  Corn  aud 
Perfection  Watermelon  are  also  up  und  grow¬ 
ing  splendidly.  He  sends  his  thanks  for  them. 
In  my  next  letter  I  Avill  tell  the  Cousins  some¬ 
thing  about  my  beautiful  Vineland  home. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Vineland,  N.  J.  h.  m.  s. 

[We  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  about  your 
Vineland  home,  I  am  sure.  Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  received  the  flow¬ 
er  seeds  you  sent  me,  and  am  \-ery  much 
obliged  for  them.  In  my  garden  are  peas,  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans,  onions,  beets,  lettuce  aud  a  feiv 
strawberries — about  -10  plants.  I  have  also  a 
few  blackberry  bushes.  I  am  going  to  set  out 
some  more  strawberry  plants  this  Fall;  what 
plants  I  have  now  promise  to  bear  a  good  wop, 
My  father  raises  a  great  deal  of  small  fruit, 
especially  strawberries.  I  found  a  few  the 
other  day  so  I  guess  we  ivill  have  plenty  in  n 
few  days.  1  think  Walter  Franks’s  letters  are 
splendid.  What  do  you  think  would  be  good 
for  me  to  raise,  that  would  yield  a  good  deal 
either  this  year  or  ne  xt  ?  G  ood-bye, 

Duchess  Co..  N.Y.  Bessie  C.  Underhill. 

[It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  take  nice  care  of 
those  Sweet  Williams,  and  in  the  Fall  see  hoAv 
Avell  you  can  get  out  the  seeds,  so  that  you 
may  have  a  nice  lot  next  year. —Uncle  Mark.  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  afraid  you  have 
classed  me  as  one  of  the  silent  Cousins,  I  have 
not  written  for  such  a  long  time.  We  ha\re  36 
sheep,  13  lambs,  one  colt,  five  calves,  IK)  red 
pigs  and  KM)  young  chickens.  I  arn  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  flower  seeds.  Ma  said 
the  Sweet  William  seeds  were  just  what  she 
Avauted.  I  am  nine  years  old  and  go  to  school. 
I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long  for  you  to 
print.  Charles  Demotte. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 

[This  letter  is  not  too  long :  in  fact,  the  great 
trouble  with  most  of  them  is  they  are  not  long 
enough.  But  it  is  better  to  write  short  ones 
than  none  at  all.  With  so  much  live  stock  on 
the  farm,  Charles  ought  to  be  able  to  Avrite 
the  Cousins  a  real  good  letter.— Uncle  Mark. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  be  numbered  among  some  of  the  silent 
Cousins  if  1  do  not  Avrite  more  often.  I  had 
pretty  good  luck  with  my  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  last  Summer.  The  Carnations  were 
A'ery  pretty.  I  planted  the  seeds  in  the  house 
m  a  box,  and  transplanted  them  to  a  lied  of 
equal  parts  of  swamp-muck  and  garden  soil ; 
they  grew  well  and  flowered  until  the  frost 
came  which  was  about  the  flj-st.  of  October. 
Out  of  the  Hollyhock  seeds  I  received,  I  have 
10  large  plants;  they  did  not  flower  last  year, 
but  will  this.  The  Surprise  melons  were  very 
nice  but  I  only  succeeded  iu  getting  tAvo 
from  the  seeds  1  received;  the  vines  grow 
large  aud  blossomed  well  but  the  melons 
did  not  set.  I  think  it  avos  too  cold  for 
them,  although  I  had  other  kinds  of  melons 
that  did  well.  The  Pyrethruin  roseurn  seed 
grew  very  well ;  I  had  45  nice  plants ;  the 
flowers  were  pretty.  I  saved  one  pint  of  seed 
from  the  plants  that  I  had  last  Fall,  but  part 
of  the  seeds  Avere  not  filled  very  well.  I  hud 
some  very  nice  fern-leaf  oil  parsley  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  iu  the  Fall  I  thought  1  would  take 
up  some  of  the  plants  and  put  thorn  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  I  did  so,  aud  it  was  very  lucky  that  I 
did,  for  all  that  were  out  in  the  garden  Win¬ 
ter-killed.  I  transplanted  those  that  I  took 
up,  and  they  are  growing  nicely  now.  The 
seeds  that  Uncle  Mark  sent  to  me  this  Spring 
have  germinated  already.  I  planted  them  in 
boxes  ami  kept  them  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  and  watered  them  every  evening.  It 
was  only  one  week  from  the  time  I  planted 
them  until  they  began  to  come  up.  I  intend 
to  transplant  them  to  a  large  flower  bed  as 
soon  as  they  get  a  little  larger.  I  send  many, 
many  thanks  to  Uncle  Mark  for  the  seeds  he 
has  so  kindlj-  sent  to  me.  Inclosed  find  a 
heading  for  the  Cousins’  Column.  I  expect 
that  you  have  received  many  much  nicer  thau 
this,  but  I  thought  it  was  no  harm  to  try.  I 
must  close,  wishing  Uncle  Mark  and  all  the 
Cousins  much  success.  L.  H. 

Oshawa,  Ont. 


KN-Y.  - 


Mr.  De  Poise. — “  Well  Bub  what  will  you  charge  mo  for  your  horse  by  the  hour? 

Boy.— “Wal  it  depends  wot  your  goiu’  to  do  with  him— Did  you  parposa  to  carry  him,  Boss 


l&teceU une o us  %  d vnli.si  n  § . 


Perfect  in  Fnrnintion. 

Safe  in  Application. 

Sure  in  Operation. 

Healthful  in  Effect. 

These  statements  arc  not  too  strong  to  apply  to  an 
article  which  will  leith  certainty  tirscrve  all  kinds  of 
food,  whether  Ash,  flesh  or  fowl,  In  all  elimates  aud 
under  all  conditions. 

“REX  MAGNUS” 

THE  HOUSTON  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

will  do  this  without  fail.  There  have  heen  nianv 
worthless  compounds  offered  to  the  public  which 
have  utterly  failed  to  make  good  their  pretensions, 
hot  Rkx  jVlAuvrs  after  the  most  rigorous  tests.  In 
which  It  has  been  entirely  successful, has  received  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  scientific  and  business  men. 

Try  It  and  be  Convinced. 

You  can  do  so  at  a  trlfllnv  cost.  You  do  not  have 
to  buy  a  costly  recipe  or  county  right .  I  f  your  grocer 
or  druggist  does  not  keep  It  we  will  send  a  sample 
pound  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  except ,  Aoua- 
Vltae  and  Anti-Ferment,  which  are  pul  up  In  bottles. 

Cheap  in  Price.  Simple  in  Use* 

"Vlandlnc"  for  meats,  poultry,  .hi  ots.  per  lb- 
“Ocean  Wave"  for  oysters,  lobsters.  Sc.,  5il  ots- 
"Pearl"  for  cream,  SI. no.  “Snow  Flake"  for  milk- 
butter.  Sec.,  .wets,  "queen”  Tor  eggs,  fill)).  "Aqua- 
vitae”  for  fluid  extracts,  .‘to.,  $1  00.  “Anti-Ferment,'’ 
"Anti. fly"  and  "Antl-inoliP1  w  cts.  per  lb.  each. 

Put  up  In  t  lb.  and  5  lb.  cans,  and  In  25  lb.  boxes. 
Directions  for  use  arc  so  plain  and  simple,  that  a 
child  can  follow  them. 

The  ('list  Is  Trilling. 

Fora  pound  of  meat,  fish,  butter,  or  cheese,  for  a 
quart  of  milk  or  a  pint  of  oysters,  the  cost  of  the 
preservative  required  will  not  exceed  one  cent.  This 
places  It  within  the  reach  of  all.  it  never  fails. 
Mention  this  paper. 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

7'i  Kilby  Street,  Boston.  Alas*. 


FRUIT  TREES 

In  GRAFTS  and  SPROUTS. 

MA.YFIjOWEFt.8 

IN  SLIPS. 

The  best  and  most  hardy  varieties  at  lowest  prices 
can  be  procured  from  F.  BUTTERRRODT,  HI  des- 
heim,  Germany. 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP, 

Originally  Intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  reins  rkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  to  Its  use 
by  thousands  as  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  flic  most  expensive  Im¬ 
ported  Soups,  say  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  satisfaction.  For  the  bath  or  nursery,  It  Is  far 
superior  to  “Castile,"  and  nothing  Is  purer,  sweeter, 
or  more  efficacious  for  a 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

AVo  will  mall  a  sample  to  nnv  reader  of  this  paper, 
on  receipt  of  Sc.  stamp,  and  a  cake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
Soup  for  12c. 

.J.  ILWILLIAMS  CO., 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


TRADE  MARK. 


The  most  remarkable  remedy  of  the  age. 

The  only  preparation  that  will  cure  spavin 
A  valuable  remedy  for  cure  of  lameness. 

Removes  swellings  and  Inflammations. 

Ellis's  Spavin  Cure  does  not  blister  or  blemish. 

Wo  furnish  positive  evidence  of  absolute  cures. 

We  si-tid  undisputed  testimonials  of  spavins  re 
moved. 

Ellis’s  spavin  Cure  will  cure  splint*  aud  Ringbones. 
PtWorlplive books  with  testimonials  scut  l  rec. 

Any  SrouTSMAS  reader  may  scon  re  free  pamphlet. 

<  iwners  of  bum-  Morses  send  postal  e  ird  In  us. 
Hundreds  of  cures  described  In  our  buolt. 

Read  carefully  andyouwlll  be  convinced.  ’ 

W  e  only  usk  a  fair  trial  for  Ellis’s  Spavin  Core. 

We  prepare  condition  powders  and  Hoof  Ointment. 
Heave  Powders,  Worm  1’owder,  and  Colic  Powders, 
All  these  mi  sulcal  Drug  Stores  und  Harness  Dealers. 
Price  of  Ellis’s  Spavin  Pure,  N I  per  bottle. 

For  further  purtlctilar-s  free  hooks,  etc.,  wrlteto 

ELLIS  SPAVIN  UT  RE  CO-, 

No  60  .sudbury  Si  .  Bomoii  IUiihn. 

or  2T6  Fourth  An1..  New  York. 


Symptom*  nml  Cure. 

The  symptoms  ure.  moisture, 
like  perspiration.  Intense  Itch- 
lug,  Increased  by  scratching, 
very  distressing,  particularly  ul 
night;  seems  as  If  nlti-worms 
wore  crawling  in  and  about  the 
rectum*  the  private  parts  are 
sometimes  affected.  If  allowed 
to  con tlu lie.  very  serious  results 
Uia>  follow  "S<V.VYNE’S  OINT¬ 
MENT"  is  o  plcasunt,  sure  cure. 
Also  for  Tetter, Hell, Salt  Uueum, 
Erysipelas. ltut-hers’  Itch,  Hlotch 
es,  all  sc.  ly,  crusty  Skin  Dis¬ 
cuses.  Sent  by  mail  for  50  cents; 
11  boxes,  $1.25  (In  stamps).  Ad¬ 
dress,  HR.  SWAYNE  &  SON, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Sold  by  Drug 


LYONS  <N.  V.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY. 

Founded  lH'd.  Dally  lessons.  Noted  for  furnishing 
excellent  teuebers.  Imparts  best  modern  technique 
and  artistic  execution,  Address  I..  H.  Sherwood, 
M.  A.,  Founder  and  Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

S3.  Tito  NKVV  CALENDAR  of  tlio  18t>4. 

N’KW  ENGLAND  _ 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

cAUtlfnllV  Illustrated  tAI  pages.  NKNT  Fit  ICE  to 
•ureelf  itnl  niU8tcnl  irbuii*.  Send  n  uar*  ubd  addresses 
,  E.  I  OUR, IKK.  FmnVl  n  Sq  .  Horton.  Mass. 

The  l.nenest  und  brrt  appointed  Unite.  I.lternrv  nnd 

.  . .  .  ,  .  .  .  ri  /  I...  A  ..  .  i  n  t  hs  inuTLiL 


>  ■  f%by  watchmaker*.  - - 

)OLUftw  j.s. BiacaiCo..isaller8te.N.Y. 


AMI  NOT 
WEAK  OUT. 

y  mail  26c,  Girculara 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


|Wii&'wUaneoM£ 


P^isiceUatteoua 


&tn*t  £**&*>  llanta.  &c 


Captain  Webb,  the  swimmer,  is  broken 
down  in  health  and  pocket. 

Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  youngest  son  of 
Charles  Dickens,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Recordership  of  Deal,  England. 

Johu  Jasper  is  nearly  sixty  years  old,  and 
the  older  he  grows  the  more  he  believes  “de 
sun  do  move.”  Jasper  is  tall  and  very  black. 

Ericsson,  the  inventor  of  tho  Monitor, 
still  works  twelve  hours  a  day,  though  he  is 
eighty  years  old.  In  Summer  he  bathes  with 
crushed  ice. 

It  was  the  Due  de  Moray  who  defined  a 
polite  man  to  be  “  one  who  listens  with  inter¬ 
est  to  tilings  he  knows  all  about  when  they  are 
told  by  a  person  who  knows  nothing  about 
them.” 

General  “Abe”  Buford  the  “reformed” 
Kentucky  horseman,  was  the  first  man  to  tell 
Zachary  Taylor  of  Santa  Anna’s  retreat  after 
Buena  Vista.  and  “  Abe”  and  Zack”  fell  into 
each  other’s  arms  and  wept  for  joy  over  it. 

General  Sherman’s  eldest  son,  who  has  for 
five  years  been  studying  for  the  Jesuit  priest¬ 
hood,  will  soon  leave  Woodstock,  Md.,  where 
he  has  been  for  some  time,  and  after  visiting 
his  mother  will  go  to  teach  in  the  western 
province  to  which  he  belongs, 

Defaulter  Polk  of  Tennessee  is  said  to  be 
likely  to  get  $150,000  per  annum  from  the 
Mexican  mines  into  which  lie  poured  the 
Htate’s  money.  No  man  with  $150,000  per  an¬ 
num  will  long  remain  a  jail-bird,  even  if  by 
an  extraordinary  chance  so  rich  a  scoundrel 
should  get  caged. 

Aristide  Marie  of  New  Orleans,  is  said  to  be 
the  wealthiest  colored  man  in  America.  He 
owned  ma  ny  slaves  before  the  war,  and  his 
income  from  the  rente  of  his  property  in  New 
Orleans  is  not  less  than  $50,000  a  year.  Be¬ 
side  this,  he  has  a  large  personal  estate.  Mr. 
Marie  lives  abroad  about  half  of  each  year. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  will  not  leave  Canada 
until  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  and  he 
is  not  expected  to  arrive  in  Eugland  till  the 
end  of  November.  It  is  probable,  however 
that  the  Princess  Louise  will  return  to  Europe 
in  August,  in  order  that  she  may  visit  a  Ger¬ 
man  bath  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Editors  Beirne  and  Elam,  of  Richmond, Va. 
having  vilified  each  other  like  blackguards, 
have  fought  each  other  “like  gentlemen.” 
Elam,  the  Readjuster,  who  wrote  the  article 
which  led  to  the  duel,  is  extremely  short-sight¬ 
ed,  weighs  about  137  pounds,  and  is  a  pygmy 
in  stature;  Bierne.tho  true-hhio-die-in-lhe-lnst- 
ditch  Democrat,  who  wrote  the  article  that  led 
to  Elam's  article,  is  225  pounds,  large  and 
clear-sighted  (physically  of  course),  yet  the 
barn-door-sized  man  was  missed,  and  the 
chicken-coop-door-sized  man  was  hit  in  the 
thigh,  “onab”  is  satisfied,  and  all  danger  is 
over— even  of  the  lock-up. 


IRANI  SIBLEY&  CO. 

wTurnip 


by  mail  or  EXPRESS  l 

Seurly  lllUlon  to  wltft  from,  collectoil  by 


...^  oui  own  la  tb*  market*  or  the  world. 

llroM  Good*.  Stitt*,  shawl*.  Trim  in  I  new,  Hosiery, 
Upholstery,  Fancy  Cm*)*.  LudlM*  Dn-ww,  Clunk*, 
Under-reMr,  Tie*.  Liter*,  Cent*'  FamUhlng  Goods, 
Infant*'.  Hoy*'  and  Girl*’  Outfit*.  Ac.  SannilCB,  Infor¬ 
mation.  anti  "  SH  Or  I’  1 N  I;  or  I  hr.  "  free  on  apriiicatfnn. 

COOPF.lt  A-  CON  A  ItD,  snb  *  Market  st.,  Phlladn. 
(C7*Ple»w  saj-T  vrr  too  o*-.- title  AdTerttsewoul. 


PROFESSOR 


a  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  .outfl 
free.  Acldre*«  B.  HaI.LET  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


iMiPy  NEW  crop 

READY 
IN  JULY. 

TJHiram  Sibley  &  Co 

‘(R  179-183  MAIN  STREET. 

\  1  ROCHESTER,  V.  T. 

200-'*' '  Randolph  St.Chlcugp,  II 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by 
JI.  Gibbs,  IDS  Sycamore  St.,  Cln’ti,  O.,  or  H 
(3t.,  Syracuse,  N\  Y»,  418  River  St.,  Troy,  N 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 
AND 

PRICE  LIST 


?U0SP  HA17C 


per  nay  nr  notue.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
Address  Srutsos  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


A  WEEK, 412  n  day  til  home  easily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free.  Address  Truk  A  Co..  Augusta,  Me. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  oriUnary  leaking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Bottle*.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price.” 
"The  llorslord  Almanac  nod  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Romford  Chemical  Works,  Providence.  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag't  100 and  1(K  ReadeSt.  N.  Y. 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
ft'--  our  PRICETJ  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LA\1)KF,TH  PHILADELPHIA- 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


MOWING  AND  REAPING  MUHIAE  CO., 

H00SICK  FALLS,  RENSSELAER  CO.,  N-  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES 

PROMINENT  AMONG  WHICH  IS  THE 


25_CKNTBottle  ALLEN’S 

ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 


which  will  make 6 .gallon*  pf  Beer.  ,v> 
trouble Ci  make.  Nobotliug.  No6truming. 
M  uch  preferable  to  jeo  water.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  rootsand herbs, nucha*  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hope,  Ginger,  Spikenard. &c.  Pack¬ 
age  ot  herbs  for  making  cent  by  mail  for 
kbo.  CM  A  s-  t.CA  UTl-.lt ,  vr  ell,  Muu. 


With  New  Iron  Frame  Twine  Binder 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 


Address  Jobs  Hamilton, State  College,  Centre  Co., Pa 


ESTABLISHED  iSM.  SO  PATENT  !  SO  PAY  l 
.  h ■  I, h *.  outlined  'or  MecJiuulotl  Delicre,  Com- 

ITrilTI1  poun.l*,  U-alKna  *H<1  All  pieli- 

H  I  U  H  I  \  minary  e/*mlo*tlm.i  *-  to  patentability 
Q  |  I  |1  |  _t  .jvcntu.nstrue.  OurM<biM*  tarObtoio- 
H  I  I*  1 1  I  V  tr.t  I*’  Is  A*Dt  freeaverywiiera. 

AddreM  LOUIS  BMC. nil  «  JO.,  eollclt'.re  i>f  1‘strnt*, 

WASUISOIOS,  D.  C. 


^ - 1  -■■'ga,  All  Hciinlifnt,  Imported  Chroma 

1  'alk  Card*,  with  .me  In  fancy  type,  10c. 
*-*—  yfiTUup.  k  iuiaud.  all  thel iiUit, l>e«l 
L— 1*  ty  'n  1  n*«»t  popular  style-*  tv  IT  U»uM, 
Bg  |  f  A  *c;||  If  jwcki  *nd  till.  ft-*ntdnl  h**l  Hlny, for 

wKaVtvj  ojUjfe  ||.  G.tlOofyourfrkradi  town, I  with  yon, 
en,Ithu»*et  v our  own  peck  t.nd  «ri  Wutfxnt 
N/w  yold  ring,  free.  StAinp.  nkm. 

ROYAL  CAIM»  CO.,  NOKTlIFOKI),  CONN. 


■lendld!  n0  Latest  Style  Chromo  Curds,  name  on,  10c 
Premium  with  8  packs.  E.U.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Sweet  Potato  S  Cabbage  Plants 

Choice,  healthy  Plants,  from  besr  of  seed.  Writ 


_  _  ...  ...  Write 

for  special  pricks,  stating  Quantity  needed. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  MEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  IS  THE 


implements  anfl  3ttactu»mi 


just  brought  out  by  WALTER  A.  WOOD,  by  the  use  of  which  farmers  will  SAVE  LARGELY 
IMT  LABOR  AND  GRAIN.  The  above,  with  a  full  line  of  the  justly  celebrated 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


£taefe  and 


SUIlKAl'KST.  BUST  AND 
MOST  Dll K ABLE. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  small  grain  ele 
valors,  portable  saw  and  grist 
mills,  butcher  shops,  cheese  fae 
forlos,  eider  mills,  and  the  run 
Mlug  of  light  machinery  gener- 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  ev- 
& /Y\  erv  boiler  Insured  for  1  year 

iljy  payable  tit  I  hi*  purchaser. 

_t  \J  Can  bo  operated  by  any  ordt- 
Y^jr  na  rv  person.  Every  engine  com 
-  -----  pb  te,  ready  to  run  a*  soon  as 
received,  and  warranted  as 
represented. 

Horse  Power,  8‘250  |  ?  Horne  Power,  8375 
“  "  300 1 1 0  **  **  500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

paige  ivrr  a  co., 

‘JO'J.  'JO  t.  *20H  Jackson  St.. 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY'  US,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY'  OUR  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY' 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MAOHfNE  00. 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  Whitk-Hall,  Kentucky. 


^LONDON  PURPLE 

TRADE  MARK.  A  UIBUU* 

t&~  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It.  write  to  HE.MINGWAYr,S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  iUimited).  P.  O 
9H>.  No.  Uf>  Water  Street,  New.Y'obk.  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


THEY  COMBINE 

Milk,  Cheese,  Butter  and  Beef 

far  more  successfully  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER 

i  Portable 


SIZES  FOR  ONE  COW  TO  FIFTY, 


For  Families,  large  ami  smnll  Dairies,  Factories,  and 
for  tin*  Cream-gut  lie  ring  System;  for  Hotels*  Restau¬ 
rants,  Hoarding  .School*,  and  like  Institutions. 

i  ADAPTED  FOR  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  DAIRYING. 

USED  EITHER  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired.  II as  many  imitations,  but  none 
_  --  '-.appriiach  it  in  principle  of  construction  or  elegance  of  finish.  Sold 


Over  350  Pure  Bred  Animals. 

Every  animal  recorded  in  the  Holstein 
Herd-Book  of  America. 


Correct  Prinet 
'  Sfoj  iggtrf  pies.  Correctly 
viSJ^gSL:  Applied.  Illus- 
:  .t'-Li-  trated  Catalogue 
giving  mu  c  h 
"  -  valuable  infor¬ 

mation  free. 

AMERICAN  1AIFG.  CO.. 

Wnyuesboro,  Pa. 


Seud  for  CATALOGUE.  Mention  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

NniTHN  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 


on  its  Merits  and  Warranted  as  Represented. 

STODDARD  CHURNS,  LEVER  BUTTER  WORKERS,  BRADLEY  BUTTER  PACK¬ 
AGES,  PRIZE  DOG  POWERS,  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MF’G  CO.poultneY.vt: 

HiTTHE  BOOMER  STEAM 


Address 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SAVING 
U’  f.ATTUHTANCIIIAVAt 

Is  tne  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in¬ 
vented.  APjpsrs  its i:i. k  when  opened  *u  the  animal 
cannot  turn  it  when  backing  out,  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  Y'ork  Slate  Fair 
Elmira.  N.  Y'..  18*1.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Muuu/aelured  liy  C.  I).  HKOOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y'  . 


^eal  ©jJtatf 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

Improved  Farm  —1,280  Acres— Two  miles  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Fine  Dwelling,  Good  Barn;  6,000  Bear 
lng  Apple  Trees;  Rutinlug  YV  a  ter.  Part  in  cultivation 
balance  In  pasture;  8  fed  vein  of  Coal. 

Price  $22  At  per  acre.  Apply  to 

BROCK,  sem  Kl.l.  A  1.  EON  AIM), 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

I, lunar.  Burton  Co.,  ,Y1  issou  ti. 


■  FOR  SORGHUM  ciOKRE  jelly!  ALS 

BOOMER  &B0SCHERT  PRESS  CO 


Semi  for 
Circular. 

■  a  ■  MM  Vi  1 1  P1  K  I  *1  ■  m  ««  An  F.nvllyh  Veter  narv  Surgeon  and  Chemist. 

Bj|  A  Mr  B.,  L  b1  %  9  PJ  Wr  now  trawling  in  this  country, says  that  most 

Swl  IS  n  M  n  B  Bvffi  ■  01  V  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle  Powders  sold  here 

lYl  M  1%  b  81  hill  hn  |  an  worthle**  trash.  He  sto.  *  that  Sheridan’* 

Condftkm  Powders  ate  uhsohttely  pure  and 
immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan  *  Cotuidlon  Powders.  Dtiee.  1  teasp’n- 
tul  to  1  pint  food.  Sold  everywhere,  or  seat  by  mail  for  8  letter-stauu>s.  X.  S.  Jo»*s*  ot  &  Co-.  Buston,  .Mass. 


Ijt.YKYI  For  Sale:  110  acres,  one-halt  mile  from 
Marttnsburg,  Iowa.  New  house  and  good  barn.  HXJ 
acres  la  clover,  Timothy  and  bine  grass.  Two  rail¬ 
roads  two  churches,  flouring  mill  creamery,  tile  fae- 
ory,  etc.  $V.U.  A  ldress:  N'Kdl  OGDEN. 


deputation  ami  Sales,  world  wide.  «J5very  Mill 
•  arranted.  t'atulogues  ol  all  our  g.uwls  Free. 
Saudwich  Kuterprise  Co*.  Sandwich.  Ill. 


ifiSg»aSB4x?. 

SWnwwgfc 

HwsJgm#: 


^MWAcruiiEOfy. 


A  young  gentleman  peaking  of  a  young 
beauty’s  fashionable  yellowish  heair,  called  it 
pure  gold.  “It  ought  to  be,”  quoth  his  com¬ 
panion:  “  it  looks  like  24  carrots.” 

The  Boy  Hit  It. — “Father,  you  are  an  aw¬ 
ful  brave  man.”  said  a  Detroit  youth  as  he 
smoothed  down  the  old  man’s  grey  locks  the 
other  evening.  “How  do  you  know  that,  Wil¬ 
lie  ?  “  Ob,  I  heard  some  men  down  at 
the  store  say  that  you  killed  thousands  of 


Western  Farming  in  the  Future.— Prepared  For  Cyclones.— From  Puck. 


UPBtHE 


35  ALREADY  ARRIVED;  175  WILL  ARRIVE  JULY  5th,  AND 


Upon  their  arrival  a  Mew  Catalogue  will  he  issued.  Come  anti  see  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing  and  Breeding  establishment  in  the  world.  Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to  purchase 
or  not-  Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at  Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with  Oaklawn. 

Our  Colorado  Ranges  of  700  square  miles  now  contain  2,000  Mares  and  20  Imported  Percheron 
Stallions  in  service. 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 


BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


Send  for  our 

Circulars  and 
Price  I.UL 


Wttl.oeA; 


THE  “NEW”  BIRDSELL 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  price  list  sent 
free  ou  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


Saves  all  the  Seed,  Cleans  Ready  for  Market 
as  Tlireahed., 


-vj;  u-i'o/tx  r:  /i 
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A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 


452 


NEEDED  IN 


Every  Family. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
►  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
.cX  |  A.  >.  Biliousness,  Headache, 
IvJ  \  rrf  *  \  Indisposition,  <Sc. 

'  A lak  *r>] c  >  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

l/'1"'1  «n  “dier  systern- 
UnO  regulating  medicines. 

tub  duse  is  small, 
I  uTIVF  Tin-;  ACTION  PRCLMPT, 
3*  W  ha  TI1K  TASTE  DELICIOUS. 
TVXxfcr  ^  Judies  and  children 

V'prlc*.  25  cents.  Largs  box*.,  50  cents. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


"THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

engines,  TURFSHFRQ sawmills, 

HorsePoWCrS  “  FI  n  LO  •  I  L  I lO  (llnyor  Haller* 


Cither  Qullen 


(Suited  to  all  sections.  1  WriteformEE  Hits.  Pamphlet 
t  VI  Price*  to  The  Aultman  t  Taylor  Go,  Vuudeld.  Ohio 


B 


“Why,  I’d  like  to  know,  said  a  lady  once  to 
a  distinguished  judge,  “  cannot  a  woman  be¬ 
come  a  successful  lawyer?”  “It  simply  arises 
from  her  invariable  habit  of  giving  her  opin¬ 
ion  without  any  pay,”  answered  the  judge. 

Old  lady  to  druggist — “  I  want  a  box  of 
canine  pills.”  Druggist — “  What’s  the  matter 
with  the  dog?”  Old  lady  (indignantly) — “  I 
want  you  to  know,  sir,  that  my  husband  is  a 
gentleman!”  Druggist  puts  up  some  quinine 
pills  in  profound  silence. 

Why  tiie Church  didn’t  Prosper,— ANew 
York  clergyman  went  to  Boston  and  visited  a 
colored  church.  “How  are  you  prospering?” 
he  asked  tho  sexton.  “  Tings  ain’t,  so  good  as 
dey  was,  boss,”  was  the  reply.  “We  got  a  new 
minister,  and  he  ain’t  so  good  as  de  old  one.” 
‘  ‘  Wha  t’s  th  e  matter  with  him?”  “  W  ell,  boss, 
you  see,  he’s  kind  of  illiterate — comes  from 
New  York.” 


soiaiers  aunag  tue  war.  iu.e  :  rmy,  j. 
beef  contractor  for  the  army!”  “Yes,  that’s 
what  they  said!”  explained  young  innocence 
as  he  slid  for  the  kitchen. 

“Dad,  were  you  ever  a  fish  ?”  The  individ¬ 
ual  thus  addressed  lowered  his  chin  and  gazed 
over  his  spectacles  at  the  boy  in  speechless  as¬ 
tonishment.  “Oh,  don’t  get  mad  at  me,  dad, 
for  asking  yon”  continued  his  inquisitive  off¬ 
spring,  “Mrs.  Cooly  came  in  after  you  had 
gone  yesterday,  and  asked  what  she  would 
do  if  you  were  dead,  and  tna  laughed  and  said 
she  guessed  there  was  as  good  salmon  in  the 
sea  as  you  are.” 

MAST.FOOS&CO. 

^  SPRINGFIELD) 0. 

BAM- FACTO  MBS  OF  TH» 


350  Fer cneron ■  ormans ! 

Have  been  purchased  in  France  the  past  Ninety  Days,  by 

hvl.  w.  tdtjnixjsjjssl, 

FOR  IMPORTATION  TO 

Oaklawn  Farm,  Wayne,  DuPag*e  CoM  Illinois. 


WAJA  a  ajallaja-iav  aui  ? 

When  it  is  believed  the  number  of  Pure  Breds  then  on  hand  at  Oaklawn  will  be  nearly 


TITYT-T  TTTTVnTirTk 


The  Famous  Peerless  Trnotlon  fikglBC  Ot  Road  I-o 
comotive — The  Domestic  Upright  Engine-Boilers— 
Saw  Mills,  and  the  well-known  (kisrr  Selt-rcgu- 
lilting  Grain  Separator,  Ac.  In  flrst-elnso  workman¬ 
ship  and  material— Simplicity  In  construction  ana 
ease  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  in  the  U.  s. 
(500  In  Gold  at  Cincinnati  in  1S81). 

Have  never  been  beaten  in  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  In  Detail  address 
THE  GEIGER  M’F’G.  CO. 

Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRiJlT  DRIERS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

Die  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel. 

Made  in  all  sizes,  for  farm  or 
fftetory 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  making 
APPLE  .1ELLY. 
from  elder,  without  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Verm  out  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vr. 


UC  K  EYE 

WROUGHT  IRON 

iPmctal  Sail  Fu 


JUJU  1U  tUt  Vf  IUU 


ALSO.  THE 


SsPOMP 

*  1  Never  Freezes  la 
Winter  Time.” 

rua  -r,  .  . 


THREE  SPRING  WAGON 


Besides  man n ladCUrltlg  the  “New”  Kirilsell 
Clover  nnller,  lor  which  WO  have  the  Sole  right, 
we  make  a  specialty  of  Tlllll.L  SI  ldM*  and 
HALF FLATFORM,  or 

COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices.  Ad- 

BIRDSELL  MF’G  CO., 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND 
When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


I 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills. 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Com  and  Seed*  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  ruachlues  H 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
host  material,  highly  linished.  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 


MAHER  *  6R0SH, 

30  Monroe  Street, 
TOLEDO, - OHIO. 


NEW  KNIFE.— 8  blade;  Stag  or  Ebony 
Handle;  long  blade  as  carefully  made  as  auy 
•x.  '.razor.  Price,  post  paid,  It.  AJI  our  goou* 
tiand-f urged  trom  razor-steel,  and  rc- 
'i&JSi’i’K  plaeed  fukk  if  soft  or  llawy.  Our 


placed  kuick  ir  soil  or  liawy.  uur 
Farmer's  Extra  Strung  2  bludc,  15c. 
medium,  2-blade-,  sue. :  t 
blade.  2oc.:  eitrn  strong  1 
JSBjteh  blade,  .he.  ;  HrNTINO 

Wfimlitillh.  Knife,  $i;  Lames'  line 
Sw/m/m,  V  blade,  .Vs-.,  GkNTS'  8 
blade,  >1. :  Butcher 

list  sent 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  Jnunufacturlng  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  tbe  largest  prollt.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


SrknnwMgM  to  *>«  the  Boot  Iron  Fence  now 

,o  u»e  Butublu  Mr  Pmat*  Re»lrtca«-s,  F»rk«,  Court  Houieu, 
Cumeterle.  or  Publlo  Gronu.la-isaJe  *1  thrr  Plata  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  AIm,, m*nufhvtur,trHOfthc  Iron  Tnrnlne  W  Inaitnflnc*, 
Buckeye  Foreo  lluekcye  Lawn  Mover*  Eta. 

■Jam!  lot  Illu.tr atM  Catalogue.  and  PrloewW 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO., 

gPUXNGFUTXD,  OJDLKl 

E.  WHITMlN,  SONS  &  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL, 

FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 

-  I —  The  only 

mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
successfully 
grind  Com, 
Cob  .%  Shell¬ 
ed  Corn, 
Outs, Screen* 
Ings,  Ac. 
Steel  Grind 
lug  Plates. 
Capacity 
from  15  to  :lo 
bu.  of  chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from  -1  to  t> horses.  Price,  $75. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

K.  WHI  TMAN,  SONS  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE 


THE 


CELER  Y 

I  offer  very  flue  transplanted  plants  ready  now  for 
setting.  Henderson's  Dwarf,  Half  Dwarf,  Golden 
Dwarf,  White  Walnut  and  London  Red,  40  cents  per 
too,  $5.50  per  tout).  By  mall  80  cents  pcrtOO.  Plants 
from  seedbed  not  transplanted,  $8.00  per  1000. 

GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the.  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 
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WATER  AND  SHADE  IN  PASTURES. 


All  experience  proves  the  great  importance 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  good,  clean  water  for 
dairy  stock.  A  cow  giving  a  large  quantity 
of  milk  must  of  necessity  require  more  water, 
other  things  being  equal,  than  au  animal  giv- 


a  very  considerable  extent  without  deteriorat¬ 
ing  in  value,  by  inducing  milch  cows  to  take 
au  abundant,  quantity  of  water.  Indeed,  M. 
Dancel  maintains  that  a  cow  that  does  not 
commonly  drink  as  much  as  27  quarts  of  water 
a  daj'  is  necessarily  a  poor  milker,  while  a  cow 
that  drinks  as  much  ns  50  quarts  daily  is  sure 
to  be  au  excellent  milker.  Stagnant  water, 
and  that  from  standing  pools  aud  small  ponds 
is  always  more  or  less  foul  in  Summer  time, 
and  even  though  abundant  in  quantify  and 


Clear,  running  water  is  the  best,  but  in  the 
thousands  of  places  where  this  cannot  be  had, 
plenty  of  well  water  will  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  W  ith  the  modern ,  self -regulating,  easily 
manageable,  and  cheap  wind-mill  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  ample  supply 
of  water  in  the  pasture.  Convenient  tanks  or 
troughs  should  be  provided  aud  so  ar.  anged 
that  the  surplus  water  may  flow  back  into  the 
well,  as  the  water  will  in  this  way  be  kept  in 
constant  motion.  While  there  is  often  more 


there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
Many  maintain  that  by  affording  plenty  of 
resting-places  during  hot  weather,  they  tempt 
the  cows  to  habits  of  laziness;  that  as  the  yield 
of  milk  depends  greatly  on  the  quantity  of  food 
I  consumed,  the  longer  a  cow  refrains  from  feed¬ 
ing,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
and  consequently  of  milk  produced.  In  shade- 
I  less  pastures,  it  is  said,  the  cows  finding  it  un- 
I  comfortable  to  rest  in  the  sun,  keep  on  their 
feet  and  are  thus  induced  to  continue  feeding 


CATTLE  GROUP. — Re-engraved  From  a  German  Steel  Engraving. — Fig.  388. 


iug  a  smaller  quantity,  inasmuch  us  about 
eighty-seven  per  ceut.  of  the  milk  is  water.  A 
uurnber  of  careful  experiments,  especially 
those  communicated  by  M.  Dancel  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Science,  go  to  show  that 
the  amount  of  milk  obtained  is  approximately 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  drank, 
and  that  the  yield  of  milk  can  be  increased  to 


easy  of  access,  has  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  flavor  of  dairy  products.  Often  cows  seem 
to  prefer  such  liquid  even  to  clear,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  but  experience  abundantly  shows  that 
when  milch  cows  have  access  to  such  pools  a 
first-class  article  of  butter  or  cheese  cannot  lie 
made  from  the  milk,  while  this  is  found  to  lie 
sometimes  absolutely  uu wholesome. 


difficulty  in  supplying  cows  w  itli  water  in  Win¬ 
ter  droughts,  when  streams  are  frozen  and 
wells  run  dry,  thau  even  in  Summer,  at  this 
season  there  is  much  more  danger  that  animals 
will  be  permitted  to  drink  foul  and  unwhole¬ 
some  liquid. 

The  advisability  of  haviug  shades  in  dairy 
pastures  is  a  question  with  regard  to  which 


Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  view  of 
the  matter,  from  the  stand-point  of  humanity 
shades  in  pastures  are  certainly  desirable. 

The  picturesque  is  not  always  the  salubrious. 
The  moss-covered  cottages  of  many  English 
villages,  which  look  charming  in  a  picture,  are 
notoriously  uuhealthful;  the  tree-girdled  pool, 
with  its  green,  flower-bedecked  surface,  so 
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“cute”  in  an  engraving  or  chromo,  is  a  breeder 
of  aches  ami  death;  the  timber-encircled  pond 
in  which  the  cattle  delight  in  Summer  heat, 
often  injures  the  health  of  the  beasts  and  de¬ 
teriorates  the  value  of  their  products,  unless, 
like  the  one  here  depicted,  it  is  formed  by  an 
excavation  connected  with  a  stream,  so  that  its 
changing  waters  are  always  fresh,  clean  and 
wholesome. 


TILE  DRAINAGE.— No.  10. 


SEC.  W.  1.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Time  and  Manner  of  Executing  the  Work. 

Klip  part  on  Drainage  says,  page  410,  “No 
one  should  ever  undertake  to  make  drains  in 
wet  weather  or  in  severe  frost.  When  the 
land  is  unoccupied  and  the  iceather  is  dry, 
draining  may  bo  carried  on  with  success.  After 
the  removal  of  a  crop  in  the  Fall  is  a  very 
favorable  time,  but  it  must  be  finished  before 
the  Fall  rains  set  in,  or  hard  frosts  come.” 
This  advice  is  its  bad  as  can  be.  I  have  itali¬ 
cised  the  worst  parts.  There  is  no  evidence  on 
any  page  of  Mr.  Klippart’s  book  so  far  as  I 
have  noticed,  that  he  ever  dug  or  laid  a  rod  of 
tile  drain.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  but 
not  practical,  aud  his  book  abounds  in  un¬ 
sound  advice  on  points  of  detail,  to  some  of 
which  I  must  refer  again.  Waring  in  his 
Drainage  for  Health  and  Profit  is  almost  as 
bad  in  another  respect.  His  ideas  are  too 
expansive.  Having  been  engineer  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  drainage  in  N.  Y.  City,  with  a  rich 
city  to  back  the  work,  and  having  expended 
ten  or  twenty  times  as  much  per  acre  as  the 
ordinary  farmer  can  afford,  almost  all  his 
ideas  and  directions  are  too  expensive.  Even 
French,  whose  book  is  by  far  the  best,  has  too 
expensive  ideas.  His  experience  of  drainage 
was  apparently  on  a  rocky  New  England 
farm,  and  he  had  little  idea  of  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  great  West.  He  was  law¬ 
yer.  judge,  learned  scholar,  delightful  writer, 
but  drained  the  farm  with  money  n ot  made  on 
the  farm  apparently,  or  he  wrould  no  doubt 
have  been  more  economical  in  his  views  and 
recommendations.  There  is  a  great  harm  in 
making  drainage  so  intricate  and  expensive 
that  the  average  farmer  dare  not  embark  in 
it.  To  this  thought  I  shall  recur  occasionally, 
but  must  now  return  to  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Klippart’s  book.  “Not  make  drains  in 
wet  weather,”  and  “finish  before  Fall  rains 
set  in,”  forsooth!  1  hat  is  by  far  the  best  time 
to  drain.  The  digging  of  hard  clay  can  be 
done  at  less  than  half  the  cost  after  the  equi¬ 
noctial  or  later  Fall  rains  have  thoroughly  wet 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Clay  that  after  the  drought  of  Summer, could 
only  be  dug  with  pick  or  mattock,  can,  when 
thoroughly  soaked,  be  sliced  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  spade  like  new  cheese  with  a  sharp  knife. 

My  plan,  tested  by  long  experience  and 
much  practice,  is  tiffs:  W  hen  the  field  has 
anything  approaching  uniformity  of  slope, 
let  the  dead-furrows  of  a  previous  plowing 
come  just  where  the  la  teral  drains  are  to  be. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  Summer  or  Fall  crop  is 
off,  with  a  light  plow  mark  a  perfectly 
straight  furrow  in  the  bottom  of  each  dead 
furrow;  also  a  light  furrow,  straight  or 
curved,  as  the  case  may  be,  along  the  line 
of  each  main  drain.  A  good  plowman,  witn 
stakes  set  to  guide,  will  draw  a  furrow  as 
straight  as  a  line.  Then  with  heavy  plow 
and  four  horses  (abreast  with  double  “evener’ 
is  best)  plow  a  broad,  deep  furrow  down  into 
the  shallow  one,  throwing  the  furrow  the 
other  way.  The  shallow  furrow  is  simply  a 
mark  to  secure  straightness.  If  the  earth  is 
so  damp  as  not  to  rattle  (and  it  always 
should  be  when  this  deep  furrow  is  cut),  this 
will  leave  a  clean  furrow  a  foot  wide  and  a 
foot  deep  or  more  (from  the  general  level), 
that  has  been  dug  at  about  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  cutting  with  spado  and  line.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  Judge  French  could  think  and  say, 
as  he  does,  on  page  252  of  bis  (in  the  main)  ex¬ 
cellent  book:  “A  plow  is  sometimes  used  to 
turn  out  the  sod  and  soil,  but  we  have  few 
plowmen  who  can  go  straight  enough,  and 
in  plowing  the  soil  is  left  too  near  the  ditch 
for  convenience,  and  the  turf  is  torn  to  pieces, 
etc.  We  have  opened  our  own  trenches  en¬ 
tirely  by  hand  labor,  finding  laborers  more 
convenient  than  oxen  or  horses,  aud  no  more 
expensive (f)”  Now,  I  cannot  conceive  why  a 
fanner  should  dig  the  first  foot  deep  with  the 
spade  when  there  are  in  the  barn  a  team  and 
plow  that  could  do  it  ten  times  as  fast  and  just 
as  well.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  spading  up 
my  fields  for  corn  or  wheat  while  team  and 
plow  wore  lying  idle  !  The  horse  is  stronger 
than  man,  and  man  should  never  do  horse 
work.  Unfortunately,  no  plow  or  simple  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  invented  that  will  dig  by  horse 
power  the  second  and  third  foot  of  depth  in 
the  trenches.  This,  so  far  as  1  now  know,  must 
bo  done  by  hand  by  the  average  fanner.  I 
have  seen  numerous  machines  for  doing  this 
w  ork,  and  the  inventors  are  still  at  work,  and 


some  of  those  devices  already  invented  work 
well  when  all  the  conditions  are  exactly  right. 
But  they  cost  from  #300  to  $700  each,  and  re¬ 
quire  great  power,  and  will  not  work  in  stony 
ground,  nor  when  the  ground  is  wet.  But  the 
average  Western  farmer  wants  to  put  in  his 
time  from  about  Oct.  1st  to  May  1st  along  the 
latitude  of  40  to  42  degrees.  For  at  that  time 
the  ground  is  in  the  best  condition  for  digging, 
and  for  leveling  and  establishing  the  grade  by 
the  soil  water  itself. 

For,  if  the  soil  is  tolerably  damp  when  these 
ditches  are  dug  a  foot  deep  with  team  aud 
plow,  then  the  water  will  slowly  gather,  at 
least  after  the  next  heavy  rain,  in  the  low 
spots  in  the  furrows  all  over  the  field,  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  true  grade  more  unerringly  than 
any  engineer  with  theodolite  aud  target.  The 
soil  water  is  the  poor  man's  theodolite  aucl  level. 

Now  is  the  time  to  establish  the  grade  in  all 
the  laterals  and  mains,  simply  by  taking  a 
single  team  and  light  plow  and  good 
driver,  and  a  skillful  plowman  who  has  a 
mechanical  eye,  will  run  through  all  the 
furrows  and  plow  off  just  enough  of  the 
ridge  that  dams  each  puddle  in  the  furrow  to 
let  the  water  all  escape-.  A  man  with  a  shovel 
should  follow  and  throw  out  the  loose  earth. 
A  uniform  grade  is  thus  established  far  more 
easi  ly  than  at  a  depth  of  three  feet.  And  if 
two  depths  are  now  dug  with  the  spade,  sink¬ 
ing  the  spade  each  time  to  its  full  depth,  and 
at  a  uniform  angle,  little  leveling  will  need  to 
be  done  in  the  bottom  with  the  span-level  al¬ 
ready  described  and  the  groove  cutter. 

Further  details  of  digging  and  laying,  fitting 
and  covering  the  tiles  will  be  given  hereafter. 

THE  BASKET  WILLOW. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  ITS  CULTURE.  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  IT. 

Since  the  articles  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Rural,  we  have  had 
another  year  of  study  and  observation  of  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime  certain  papers  have 
been  discussing  the  question  whether  the  Wil¬ 
low  is  a  paying  crop.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
some  editors  have  answered  these  inquiries  by 
saying  that  in  this  country  the  raising  of  Wil¬ 
low  does  not  pay.  It  is  very  evident  that 
those  who  give  such  answers  kuow  uothing 
whatever  of  the  subject,  but  being  under 
obligation  to  answer  such  questions  they  do  so 
wholly  by  guesswork.  In  contrast  with  this 
method  the  editor  of  the  R,ural  last  season 
took  piains  to  get  information  direct  from  the 
cultivators,  aud  the  facts  and  figures  were 
given  with  exactness  so  that  readers  could 
judge  for  themselves,  From  the  facts  thus 
presented  it  was  plain  thut  this  crop  was  much 
more  profitable  than  ordinary  farming.  A 
single  circumstance  shows  this  very  plainty- 
Lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city  where 
market  gardening  is  a  profitable  business,  arc- 
bought  at  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre  and 
planted  to  W illows.  As  the  facts  and  figures 
were  given  in  full  in  last  year’s  Rural,  I  shall 
not  repeat  them  now  excejit  such  as  arc  con¬ 
nected  with  some  new  developments  of  the 
business  or  such  as  are  necessary  to  answer 
certain  inquiries  which  have  been  made  since 
that  time. 

The  main  question  is  does  this  culture  pay, 
A  few-  circumstances  will  throw  much  light  on 
this  question.  Suppose  we  go  to  Central  New 
York  to  investigate  the  subject;  we  leave  the 
cars  at  Syracuse  and  travel  northward; 
within  two  miles  of  the  city  we  come  to  some 
land  that  it  is  safe  to  say  could  not  be  bought 
for  $1 ,000  pier  acre.  This  laud  was  planted  to 
Willows  last  Spring.  Probably  the  owners 
had  not  read  the  papers  or  they  did  not  believe 
those  editors  who  told  them  that  Willow  cul¬ 
ture  did  not  pay  in  this  couutry.  In  this 
vicinity  market  gardening,  the  culture  of 
small  fruits  and  hop  growiug  are  all  profitable 
and  are  all  increasing,  but  Willow  culture  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  either  ot  the 
others.  As  we  go  northward  to  the  village  of 
Liverpool,  about  four  miles  from  Syracuse, 
we  find  the  culture  of  the  willow  to  las  the 
most  important  industry.  Around  rhe  village 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  Willow,  aud  the  culti. 
vatiou  and  manufacture  of  this  article  form 
the  business  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people.  Little  or  none  of  this  is  ever  sold 
abroad  except  as  manufactured  goods. 

There  are  two  different  methods  of  working 
willow;  one  is  the  factory  system,  the  other 
the  family  system.  In  the  factory  system  it  is 
common  to  employ  many  hands.  In  the 
family  system  the  labor  is  all  done  by  the 
family.  These  families  arc  all  Germans,  they 
are  very  industrious,  intelligent  and  excellent 
people.  They  came  here  poor  and  are  uow  in 
good  circumstances.  This  industry  was 
started  by  the  Germans,  but  the  farmers 
about  here,  finding  the  culture  profitable  have 
made  it  a  main  item  of  their  business,  and  uow 
from  a  ten-acre  field  they  often  get  more  clear 
profit  than  from  a  hundred  acres  of  grain. 

Within  the  last  year  a  new  peeling  machine 
has  been  invented  that  promises  to  be  quite  an 
improvement.  When  Willow  is  peeled  In  the 
sap  it  is  white,  but  when  it  dries  it  is  necessary 


to  steam  <»r  boil  it  before  peeling  and  then  it 
turns  dark.  By  n  new  process  the  Willow  can 
be  peeled  throughout  the  year  without  steam¬ 
ing  aud  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  white. 
The  improved  methods  of  peeling  will  benefit 
those  who  wish  to  send  their  stock  to  a  distant 
market  The  stock  dries  very  much  after  it  is 
peeled  and  becomes  very  light.  It  is  all  sold 
by  weight,  and  when  peeled  and  dry,  it  brings 
enough  more  to  pay  well  for  peeling  It  is 
said  that  so  much  has  been  planted  that  Wil¬ 
low  will  be  cheap.  This  season  has  been 
favorable  for  the  crop,  and  it  is  possible  the 
price  may  be  lower  than  usual.  Would  there 
be  auytbiug  discouraging  in  the  fact  of  lower 
prices  for  one  year?  Would  it  not  rather 
tend  to  reduce  the  importations  from  Europe 
aud  result  in  a  permanent  advantage  to  our 
cultivators?  It  should  he  remembered  that 
this  country  has  never  raised  enough  for  its 
own  consumption,  and  a  large  amount  is  im¬ 
ported.  And  still  it  is  the  easiest  thiug  in  the 
world  to  raise,  as  it  grows  on  any  soil  aud  re¬ 
quires  planting  but  once.  Nothing  but 
ignorance  prevents  our  raising  enough  for  our 
wanks.  And  now  I  want  to  say,  I  have  no 
object  in  presenting  one  set  of  ideas  rather 
than  another.  I  have  none  to  buy,  none  to 
sell,  and  I  am  called  upon  for  facts.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  facts  is  to  benefit  the  subscribers 
of  this  paper,  aud  they  are  entitled  to  know 
the  truth.  One  thing  more  requires  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Last  year  there  were  many  in¬ 
quiries  where  the  best  kind  could  be  obtained. 
I  answered  I  would  try  to  have  the  growers 
advertise  in  the  Rural  at  the  proper  time, 
Sickness  prevented  me  from  doing  so.  I  will 
endeavor  to  see  that  stock  shall  be  duly  ad- 
vertisixl  in  the  Rural,  in  season  for  the  next 
plunting.  The  beat  kind  here  is  called  Stone 
Willow,  but  no  one  knows  why  it  is  so  called. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  varieties,  and  it 
is  important  to  plant  only  the  best.  I  will 
answer  any  inquiries  on  this  subject  through 
the  Rural  only,  as  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter  I  cannot  afford  the  time  for  private 
correspondence.  a.  m.  williams. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LOADING  HAY. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow,  in  a  late  Rural,  re¬ 
commends  placing  hay  around  the  outside  and 
binding  the  middle  with  small  forkfuls  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  pitching  off.  After  for 
30  years  tugging  at  hay  which  was  bound  fast 
on  the  load,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  might  be  some  way  of  placing  hay  on  a 
rack  so  that  it  would  come  off  easily,  and  I 
hit  upon  the  following  method:  begin  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  rack  and  pile  the  hay  up 
until  it  is  two  feet  high  the  whole  width,  then 
place  each  forkful  so  that  it  laps  up  on  the 
pile  with  the  edge  next  to  you  resting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  rack. 

Continue  the  same  way  across  the  rack  from 
side  to  side  until  you  get  to  the  rear  end,  then 
pile  up  as  you  did  in  front,  loading  again  from 
side  to  side  until  j'ou  come  to  the  forward  end 
again,  when  you  pile  up  once  more.  Always 
keep  the  layers  lapped  upon  each  other,  aud 
then  your  pitcher  commences  at  the  end  where 
you  finished,  and  stands  in  one  position,  lift¬ 
ing  the  hay  up  just  as  fast  as  he  chooses,  for  it 
lies  before  him  just  like  a  row  of  bricks  which 
have  been  set  on  end  aud  then  knocked  down 
by  pushing  over  the  first  one. 

Try  this  plan,  and  you  can  put  off  two  loads 
of  hay  where  you  did  oue  before,  aud  with  less 
labor.  A.  L.  Curtis. 
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RURAL-  PRIZE  SERIES, 


PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer. 

(.The  above  Is  the  title  or  ft  series  of  essays,  for  the 
heat  Of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  ihe  Rural 
Nkw-Yorkek  last  year,  the  object  bclna  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  ettKftRe  In  farming. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  written  by  thotse  who 
have  passed  through  the  trials  of  an  impoverished 
beginning  to  real  success.] 

W.  H.  CAVANAGH. 

The  principles  that  govern  and  secure  prof¬ 
itable  fanning  for  a  poor  man  are  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  principles  that  govern 
profitable  farming  for  any  other  man.  And, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  nine  men  fail  for  lack 
of  proper  general  management,  where  one 
man  fails  from  poor  farming  proper,  i  shall 
commence  by  offering  some  hints  on 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT. 

When  a  farmer  has  no  capital  but  his  head 
and  hands,  it  is  necessary  that  ho  should  have 
something  iu  his  head.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  engaged  in  any  other  calling.  The  first 
thing  to  commence  then  aud  t  he  last  thing  to 
leave  off  is  professional  self-improvement. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation — the  one 


thing  needful  for  complete  ultimate  success. 
Aud  it  is  uot  enough  to  know  the  fact;  we  must 
seek  the  reason  of  its  existence.  Knowing 
that,  we  work  like  intelligent  beings  using 
means  to  an  en<l.  Just  as  a  good  lawyer  al¬ 
ways  seeks  for  the  reason  of  his  point  of  law, 
so  a  good  farmer  should  know  the  reason  he 
has  a  rotation  of  crops,  and,  in  fact,  the  reason 
he  does  each  thing  as  he  does. 

Some  tody  says  the.  way  to  get  rich  is  to 
spend  less  than  we  make;  and  doubtless  this 
will  succeed  if  we  live  long  enough.  One  of 
the  first  things  for  a  poor  man  to  attend  to  is 
to  spend  os  little  as  lie  possibly  can,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career.  If  he  ever  inteuds 
to  economize,  he  should  do  it  at.  the  commence¬ 
ment.  In  after  years  it  will  he  a  habit.  Let 
him  remember  that  one  dollar  represents  to 
him  more  wealth,  comparatively,  now,  than 
five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  dollars  will  a  few 
yoars  hence.  Let  him  run  his  own  business  in 
his  own  way  regardless  of  adverse  criticism. 
The  old  saw  has  it  that  “  he  laughs  best  who 
laughs  last.”  Be  economical,  uot  niggardly. 
Live  as  well  as  you  cau  afford,  no  better.  Be¬ 
ware  of  store  bills.  They  are  easily  contracted 
but  hard  to  abate.  Better  often  borrow  money 
at  10  per  cent,  and  buy  close  for  cash  than  run 
a  store  bill.  Merchants  delight  most  to  trust 
him  who  asks  no  trust.  When  compelled  to  go 
into  debt  be  prompt  to  pay  aud  thereby  build 
up  a  credit,  for  no  man  needs  a  credit  more 
than  a  poor  man.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  successful  meu  aud  successful  farmers;  you 
will  thereby  become  acquainted  with  their 
methods  to  your  own  advantage.  Dou’t  spec¬ 
ulate  till  you  have  money  to  lose.  Concentrate 
everything  on  your  business  till  you  get  it  iu 
good  running  order  and  of  the  desirable  di¬ 
mensions.  It  is  then  time  enough  to  sport 
with  the  proceeds.  If  you  go  iu  debt  let  it  be 
for  something  that  will  return  you  at  least 
double  the  interest  you  pay,  and  tlmt  is  legiti¬ 
mately  connected  with  your  business,  Aud 
still  again,  stick  to  a  point.  Persevere  iu  the 
line  you  have  mapped  out,  until  you  are  sure 
you  are  wrong.  If  difficulties  arise  (as  they 
certainly  will)  overcome  them.  If  you  meet 
with  au  obstacle  in  your  path,  dou’t  attempt 
to  go  around  it  lest  you  encounter  other  and 
greater  difficulties,  but  move  it  aside  and  go 
on.  The  man  who  concentrates  will  win. 
Don’t  be  too  fast  to  try  new  things  on  any 
thing  of  a  large  scale:,  wait  awhile  till  they 
become  established  and  you  will  save  many  a 
dollai”. 

Another  hint  or  two  a nd  I  will  pass  on:  If 
your  laud  is  rich,  keep  it  rich:  if  poor,  make 
it  rich.  Your  best  profits  will  bo  found  in 
good  crops,  and  your  worst  losses  in  poor  ones. 
A  good  crop  iu  a  poor  year  is  a  double  profit, 
for  first,  there  is  the  profit  on  the  amount 
raised,  uud,  second,  on  the  price  received  for 
it.  Don’t  buy  costly  commercial  fertilizers 
until  you  have  Unit  exhausted  the  common 
methods  of  manuring,  to  wit:  green  manur¬ 
ing  and  barnyard  manure.  Then  find  out  by 
experiment  what  your  land  wants,  aud  if  it 
will  pay,  supply  it.  Never  buy  what  you  can 
raise  for  yourself  as  well.  Y ou  lose  one  profit 
at  least  by  the  operation. 

Always  keep  accounts.  It  is  unsafe  to  rely 
ou  mere  memory,  aud  more  especially  as 
one’s  business  becomes  complicated  and  en¬ 
larged.  The  man  who  keeps  accounts  knows 
at  a  glance  how  the  money  comes  aud  where 
it  goes  to.  The  weak  points  in  bis  affairs  are 
brought  prominently  out  for  his  inspection 
and  correction.  1  am  convinced  that  the  mun 
who  keeps  accounts  docs  not  habitually  run 
largo  store  bills,  smoke  many  cigars,  or  spend 
much  of  his  time  or  money  in  saloons.  I  say 
keep  accounts  and  lie  honest  with  yourself 
aud  put  everything  down.  -As  the  editor 
seems  to  desire  it,  T  will  briefly  give 
MY  EXPERIENCE. 

which  is  somewhat  anomalous  aud  uot  very 
instructive,  as  I  believe.  The  first  attempt 
I  made  at  saving  money  to  build  up  a  home 
was  in  1870,  when  1  came,  without  money,  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Traverse  District 
in  Northern  Michigan.  The  country  was 
quite  new  then,  there  being  not  more  than 
two  or  throe  settlers  in  the  township,  aud 
scarcely  a  dozen  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  whole  country.  We  were  50  miles  from 
the  nearest  store  or  post-office,  and  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
As  to  law,  we  had  none,  nor  did  we  seem  to 
need  it.  Our  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  that 
distance  over  miserable  bush  roads,  aud  some  of 
them  carried  part  of  the  way  on  our  backs. 
You  can  readily  imagine  we  did  uot  live  in 
the  same  style  that  our  friend  W.  11.  Vanderbilt 
does,  but  1  do  believe  we  were  just  us  happy. 
Well,  T  homesteaded  1(50  acres  of  land,  and 
what  I  consider  a  strong  point  was,  I  stuck  to 
it.  Some  gut  disheartened  anil  left,  but  none, 
that  1  have  heat'd  from,  to  better  themselves, 
1  arid  a  friend  kept  “  batch” — he  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  farmer  uud  I  was  something  of  a 
cook  so  we  did  very  well  together.  Iu  1875, 
1  think  it  was,  I  disposed  of  my  friend,  took 
a  wife  and  commenced  for  myself  as  a  poor 
man  farming  for  profit.  1  knew  little  of  the 
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business  Nine-tenths  of  the  commonest  farm 
operations  were  new  to  me.  Our  stock  in 
trade  at  that  time  consisted  of  150  acres  of 
land,  ten  acres  improved  with  log  barn  and  no 
house.  I  had  no  team,  no  stock,  no  farm  im¬ 
plements,  few  household  utensils  and  no  capi¬ 
tal  besides.  A  little  outside  property  would 
just  about  olTset  my  debts.  I  worked  out  in 
the  Winter  time  and  in  the  Summer  time 
stayed  at  home  and  improved  the  place.  For 
different  reasons  T  made  hay  a  lending  crop, 
it  brought  a  high  price,  my  land  was  adapted 
to  it,  and  it  left  me  more  time  to  improve  the 
farm  The  improvement  of  the  farm  I  made 
a  leading  idea,  arguing  that  t  he  first  thing  to 
do  in  farming  was  to  get  a  farm.  When  I 
got  a  little  better  off  I  bought  an  ox-team; 
then  a  horse  team  which  I  have  kept  ever 
since. 

All  this  time  I  was  studying  farnnug  from 
books  aud  papers  and  was  experimenting  on 
a  small  scale.  Every  year  I  found  myself,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  a  little  bettor  off 
than  I  bad  been  the  year  before.  I  have  gone 
in  debt  for  plows  and  harrows,  for  a  cultiva¬ 
tor,  ahorse  rake  and  a  mower  nnd  never  re¬ 
gretted  the  fact.  An  agricultural  implement 
I  think  should  at  least  pay  25  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  10  per  cent  for  use  of  money  aud 
15  per  cent  for  depreciation  of  property.  Two 
years  ago  1  also  went,  in  debt  for  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Short-horn  bull,  which  I  hope  to 
make  pay  by  improving  the  stock.  I  am  now 
out  of  debt — I  have  80  acres  improved,  two 
barns,  oue  stable,  a  granary  (capacity  1,000 
bu  hels)  aud  comfortable  log  house,  have  11 
head  of  cattle,  three  horses  and  all  this  past 
season’s  crop  (estimated  value  87U0)  ahead, 
it  has  all  been  made  here,  and  i  have  had  no 
labor  hut  my  own,  except  what  1  hired.  We 
are  now  within  easy  reach  of  a  railroad,  have 
a  post-office  in  sight,  aud  have  grist  aud  saw¬ 
mills  at  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass. 
I  always  clover  heavily  regardless  of  the  price 
of  seed,  of  which  I  sow  the  cleanest  and  best 
in  the  market.  It  does  not  pay  to  sow  weed 
seed  liecause  we  may  happen  to  get  the  clover 
seed  a  little  cheaper.  The  cheapest  is  much  the 
dearest  in  the  end.  I  keep  the  best  stock  1 
can.  They  are  more  pleasant  to  bundle,  they 
are  more  profitable,  aud  1  can  sell  when  I 
please  at  remnnerati vc  prices.  So-called  fancy 
stock  I  leave  for  men  with  more  money.  I 
have  never  sold  a  bushel  of  wheat  except  at 
fancy  prices  for  seed,  preferring  to  mill  it, 
thereby  saving  the  hrau  for  feed  and  to  put 
buck  on  the  land.  I  always  litre  the  best  help 
l  can  get,  believing  them  to  be  more  profita¬ 
ble  than  inferior  hands.  When  we  have  help 
we  aim  to  give  them  a  good  start  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  they  will  not  have  to  hurry  to  do  a 
day's  work.  Regularity  of  meals,  and  general 
smoothness  and  plcusnutuess  of  life  are  ueces- 
sary  to  the  best  results  with  hired  help.  For 
the  house  we  always  buy,  when  we  can,  un¬ 
adulterated  groceries,  pure  sugar,  pure  sirup, 
unground  coffee,  etc.  In  clothes  we  try  to 
preserve  a  happy  medium. 

1  have  thus  s-trung  together  some  general 
maxims,  the  observance  of  which  1  believe  to 
be  of  more  value  than  any  set  system  of  farm 
iug  I  could  suggest.  No  good  general  man¬ 
ager  will  long  remain  a  poor  farmer.  Each 
man  at  starting  must  adapt  himself  to  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions,  but  if  lie  is  guided  by 
proper  business  principles  he  cannot  fail  of 
success. 

Missaukee  Co.,  Mich. 


SULKY  PLOWS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Among  the  many  recently -given  opinions 
•and  results  of  trials  in  the  matter  of  using 
sulky  plows,  none  appear  to  come  from  the 
Middle  or  Eastern  States.  The  Western  States 
.abound  in  farm  lands  eminently  suited  for  the 
successful  working  of  the  sulky  plow;  and  in 
the  East,  too,  may  be  found  thousands  of  acres 
of  laud  in  every  way  equally  if  not  better 
adapted  to  machine  plowing,  although  very 
few  farms  are  composed  entirely  of  it. 

Many  farms  of  stony  soil  aro  made  up  of 
small,  hilly  fields,  containing  quantities  of  fast 
stones  and  rocks,  standing  trees  and  open 
ditches.  All  of  these  obstacles  require  fre¬ 
quent  manipulation  of  (he  levels,  as  well  as  of 
the  team,  even  when  the  farmer  is  not  at 
tempting  to  do  all  the  plowing  with  the  sulky. 
Cau  a  sulky  plow  be  expected  to  do  good  exe¬ 
cution  in  such  territories?  Agents  say  it  can. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  sulky  plow 
are  many  -lightness  of  draught,  ease  for  the 
plowman,  ability  to  plow  larger  areas  in  a  day 
aud  to  plow  deeper  and  keep  the  plow  iu  the 
ground  in  soil  lacking  humidity  m  droughty 
time;  more  accurate  furrows,  with  less  balks 
thau  in  baud  plowing;  less  wear,  and  less  cost 
for  points.  Can  all  of  these  points  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  every  region  as  belonging  to  the 
plowing  machine?  Can  any  two  of  them  bo 
claimed  fully  for  the  sulky  plow?  A  certain 
sulky  attachment  was  very  favorably  reported 
upon  by  a  committee  of  the  American  insti¬ 
tute  witnessing  its  operation  at  a  plow  trial 
near  New  York  in  187  S. 


The  writer’s  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  John  W,  Chambers,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  well-known  seedsman  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealer,  who,  after  further  writing,  kind¬ 
ly  agreed  to  send  one  of  the  machines  on  trial, 
upon  the  payment  of  freight  and  all  expenses 
both  ways  if  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Upon  its  arrival  it  was  attached  to  a  hand 
plow  and  tested  in  a  field  free  of  all  obstacles, 
It  needed  but  a  short  trial  to  couvince  me  that 
it  possessed  none  of  rhe  merits  ascribed  to  the 
sulky  plow,  except  that  of  affording  a  seat  for 
the  driver;  but  he  is  so  cramped  between  the 
levers  that  ho  will  feel  much  easier  aud  safer 
walking. 

Last  year  I  was  again  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  a  sulky  plow  was  a  necessity.  No  persua¬ 
sion  was  needed  to  secure  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  superior  sulky  plows,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  ugent  to  take  charge  of  a  trial  of 
it.  V\  ith  a  medium  plow  team,  in  a  field 
partly  of  clover  sod  aud  wheat  stubble,  I  be¬ 
gan  t.o  drive  light  along  with  it,  giving  most 
attention  to  the  team.  It  requires  quite  a 
twist  of  the  neck  to  set*  the  plow.  No  driver 
can  be  expected  to  watch  the  team  and  plow 
both;  none  but  a  Janus  could. 

It  turned  the  corners  handsomely,  and  did 
good  work  in  many  places  that  were  clear  of 
all  obstacles:  but  whenever  the  point  struck  a 
stone  occasioning  any  resistance,  the  whole 
machine  wavered,  and  however  slightly  it  did 
this,  it  failed  to  turn  over  neatly  the  furrow- 
slice  at  that  place.  The  fact  that  the  wheels 
carried  the  plow  was  very  evident,  except 
w  here  there  was  a  continuous  row  of  fast 
stones  or  a  single  one  not  deeply  covered  with 
soil :  then  the  wheels  and  whole  machine  rested 
upon  the  plow. 

In  very  stony  aud  dry.  hard  ground,  it  failed 
completely  to  turn  the  furrow  slice  as  it 
should,  aud  the  quality  of  the  work  in  no  way 
equaled  that  done  by  a  hand  plow  in  the  same 
field.  Judging  from  my  experiment  more 
than  a  half-dozen  points  certainly  would  be 
broken  every  .lav,  if  plowing  in  stony  ground. 
Wo  found  also  that  the  driver  would  not  be 
apt.  to  discover  that  the  point  or  share  was 
broken  until  some  time  after  it  had  given  way. 
As  to  backing  up  to  mend  a  balk,  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  do  so.  It  required  no  small 
effort!  on  part  of  the  team  and  the  driver,  The 
manipulations  of  the  level’s  must  lie  done  quickly 
aud  with  an  arm  of  no  mean  muscular  power. 
A  boy  could  not  lie  master  of  the  situation. ” 
Stones  and  sods  often  drop  or  roll  down  into 
the  furrow  obstructing  the  path  of  the  fnrrow- 
w  heels,  and  although  but  slightly,  aud  but 
for  an  instant,  where  the  wheel  passes  over 
the  obstruction  slight  as  it  may  seem,  the  fur 
row  slice  exhibits  a  litt  le  notch  and  bulk  there. 
Assuredly  a  wider  furrow  was  taken  thau  with  a 
hand  plow;  but  the  team  seemed  to  be  fatigued 
to  a  greater  degree  thau  that  difference  would 
be  expected  to  produce.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  team  could  not  endure  the  work  The 
pole  fretted  the  horses  to  a  considerable  extent* 
and  t  he  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  using  the 
Harris  Farm  Truck  on  plow.  On  level,  loamy 
soil,  the  driver  rides  very  pleasantly;  hut  on 
stouv  ground  and  also  on  hard,  uneven  sur¬ 
faces,  lie  is  by  no  means  enjoying  a  ••picnic,” 
hi  id  if  he  receives  only  one  or  two  tin  usts  in 
the  oar  from  the  lever  handles  he  need  not 
complain.  He  will  lie  tiled  surely,  andmoie 
so  thau  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  hand  plowing. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  compared  with  walking 
and  riding  eultiv atois.  At  a  county  fair  last 
Fall,  an  agricultural  implement  ugeut  was 
heard  to  sav  to  u  farmer.  “If  you  will  keep 
to  the  seat  of  a  riding  cultivator  for  two  con. 
secut  i ve  days,  and  affirm  that  you  are  not 
more  sore  aud  tired  than  in  all  your  experience 
with  walking  cultivators,  T  w  ill  give  you  one.” 
1  was  not  convinced  of  a  single  positive  point 
in  favor  ot  the  use  of  the  sulky  plow,  for  my 
land  at  least,  aud  l  was  glad  to  end  the  trial 
w  ith  paying  freight  charges  from  and  back  to 
a  not  distant  city,  and  payment  for  the  agent’s 
trouble  and  time, 

The  topography  and  soil  of  Western  farms 
arc  suitable  lor  the  sulky  plow,  and  these  w  ill  be 
the  future  menu  of  its  successor  the  steam  plow, 
which  the  mulch  of  progress  is  certain  to  per¬ 
fect  aud  make  practical.  And  the  new 
traction  engine  seems  to  be  tin*  solver  of  the 
problem.  w.  L.  devereaux. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  BREEDING. 


I’JtOK.  J.  \V.  SAN  HORN. 

Perhaps  no  department  of  farming  neods 
so  careful  attention  as  that  of  the  breeding 
and  selection  of  seed.  The  seed  is  the  parent 
of  the  plant — aud  bounds  its  possibilities — 
possibilities  that  vary  widely  with  the  seed. 
So  critical  an  observer  as  Dr.  Sturtevimt  has 
given  facts  upon  which  he  seetus  to  rest  a  be¬ 
lief  t  hat  seed  is  capable  of  making  as  wide  a 
difference  ill  product  as  the  use  of  manure 
against  unmanured  laud.  We  find  that  laws 
of  heredity  are  us  potent  in  plant  as  in  auirna* 
life,  and  respond  as  fully  to  the  breeder’s  art 
under  crossing  and  selection.  To  secure  the 


best  seed  is  of  more  importance  to  the  farmer 
and  the  country  than  it  is  to  secure  the  best 
breeding  stock.  The  plant  precedes  the 
animal  and  its  cost  modifies  the  cost  of  animal 
products.  The  plant  food  of  the  country  far 
exceeds  the  value  of  our  animal  products, 
much  of  plant  food  going  into  direct  human 
consumption.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  far  more  complete  attention  is  given  to 
animal  improvement,  i  am  aware  that,  new 
varieties,  or  pretended  varieties,  of  plants  are 
being  constantly  put  upon  the  market,  get 
fairly  introduced  at  much  cost  and  then  are 
found  to  1>e  no  improvement,  or  have  become 
mixed  with  other  seed,  or  are  soou  displaced 
under  the  cry  of  deterioration. 

In  animal  breeding  the  effort  has  not  been 
so  much  to  produce  new  varieties  as  to  im¬ 
prove  the  old.  Aud  how  ?  By  the  selection 
of  the  typical  animal  of  a  given  breed  and 
then  the  best  of  his  get.  Or  the  best  to  be  found. 
Selection  has  rarely  been  pursued  iu  seed 
breeding  of  our  field  crops,  excepting  corn — 
imperfectly.  When  anew  variety  is  put  upon 
the  market,  if  the  introducer  does  not  give  us 
every  seed  produced,  the  purchaser  sows  and 
continues  to  sow  all  the  seed  used  without  any 
selection  at,  all,  or  if  at  all,  the  selection  is  in" 
adequate.  It  is  true  that  a  minority  of  ns  do, 
by  the  use  of  separators,  obtain  the  plumpest 
and  heaviest  seeds,  but  in  this  division  we  fail 
of  the  point  desired.  We  have  in  the  dense 
and  heavy  seed  combined,  no  guarantee  of 
several  vital  factors.  Iu  plants  grown  for 
seed,  seed  in  quantity  aud  quality  is  aimed  at, 
aud  not  stem  and  foliage.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  less  of  stem  and  branch  the  better. 
Again,  prolificacy  is  important — if  not  all  im¬ 
portant,  a  main  object  to  be  achieved.  Our 
dense  large  seeds  from  the  separator  may  have 
been  grown  on  a  uon-prolific  plant.  However 
important  production  of  new  varieties  "may 
be,  by  crossing,  selection  of  seeds  from  the 
plant  in  the  field  mast  be  and  remain  always 
a  most  valuable  means  of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  Maj.  Hallett  succeeded  so  well  with  hi^ 
pedigree  wheat,  which  he  reports  to  having 
increased  in  length  of  head  from  in.  to  8'q. 
and  in  seeds  per  head  from  47  to  120. 

By  this  means  the  wonderful  increase  in  the 
per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  sugar  beet  from 
Napoleon’s  day  to  this,  was  largely  accom¬ 
plished.  Among  the  Durhams  we  have  the 
Princess.  Duchess.  Young  Marys,  etc.,  etc.: 
why  not  have  lines  of  field  crops  of  superior 
excellence?  in  some  respects  the  analogy  may 
not  lie  perfect,  nor  is  it  likely  that  strains  of 
Timothy  w  ill  be  sold  over  the  country.  But 
why  does  not  some  careful  farmer  select  seeds 
from  1  imothy  plants  ol  superior  type  and  by 
continued  selection  fix  that  type.  It  may  lie 
objected  that  selection  with  our  lesser  field 
crops  is  too  troublesome  a  matter.  In  many 
directions  those  things  that  require  much 
trouble  to  accomplish  are  the  most  profitable 
to  take  hold  of.  Those  things  required  to  be 
done,  and  that  take  but  little  care  or  skill  to 
handle,  ure  the  matters  that  the  masses  are 
doing,  aud  in  which  there  is  much  competition. 
This  work  is  a  work  that  pre-eminently  needs 
doing  in  the  West 

College  Farm,  Columbia,  Mo. 


CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT  VS’ 
NATURE. 

We  frequently  see  allusions  in  the  papers  to 
certain  ways  of  treating  stock  that  “they  are 
not  natural.”  It  seems  to  me  that  such  re¬ 
marks  are  simple  and  foolish.  Everything  iu 
our  treatment  of  animals  is  unnatural  from 
first  to  last  it  is  not  natural  that  cows  should 
be  milked  or  that  calves  should  be  fed.  that 
stock  should  be  confined  or  eat  dry  fodder; 
but  it  has  been  proved  that  animals  cun  be 
made  to  do  as  well  and  hotter  in  other  ways 
than  the  natural  oue.  The  only  things  to  be 
considered  when  we  have  once  departed  from 
the  course  of  nature  are  the  creatures’  w  ell-be¬ 
ing  and  our  convenience.  Some  people  object 
to  ensilage  ou  the  ground  that  it  is  not  natural 
for  cattle  to  eat  sour  food.  What  matters  it 
if  it  is  not  natural  so  long  as  the  cattle  like 
it.  thrive  upon  it  and  it  suits  our  convenience 
to  feed  it  to  them.  One  might  as  well  object 
to  feeding  sleek  roots  or  grain  as  they  are  not 
natural  food. 

Writers  sometimes  make  queer  mistakes 
Oue  writer  in  the  Rural  cf  June  9,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  ways  of  tying  cattle,  objects  to  stan¬ 
chions  on  the  ground  that  they  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  because  they  constrain  the  cow  to  lie 
in  an  “unnatural”  position,  and  in  the  same 
article  he  recommends  building  mangel's  a 
foot  or  more  in  bight,  as  if  it  was  natural 
for  a  cow  to  eat  its  food  a  foot  from  the  floor 
Why,  that  is  the  chewing  position.  Now,  no 
one  can  say  cows  tied  in  stanchions,  though 
they  remain  in  them  all  of  the  time,  will  not 
do  well,  and  stanchions  are  eertaiulv  the  most 
convenient  devices  that  ever  w  ere  devised  for 
tying  cattle.  With  flooring  of  the  proper 
length  and  a  deep  trench,  cattle  iu  stanchions 
cau  be  kept  clean  eveu  without  bedding,  with¬ 


out  the  constant  hoeing  and  scraping  the 
writer  above  referred  to  admitted  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  his  stable. 

The  cry  that  stanchions  are  uncomfortable 
is  all  humbug.  I  believe  that  cattle  can  sleep 
as  comfortably  in  a  properly -constructed  stan¬ 
chion  as  in  any  tie  that  is  made,  and  when  we 
come  to  the  question  of  convenience  every¬ 
thing  is  on  the  side  of  stanchions.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  pertaining  to  the  care 
of  stock,  if  the  creature  thrives  and  we  are 
convinced,  throw  nature  to  the  dogs. 

Newport,  Vt.,  June  30.  O.  E.  Ryther. 


Catching  Moles. 

Seeing  several  articles  iu  the  Rural  in 
relation  to  moles,  and  iu  the  issue  for  June 
23  one  asking  for  an  inventor  who  would  dis¬ 
cover  a  method  of  catching  moles,  I  will  give 
a  method  that  is  infallible  aud  costs  nothing 
but  a  little  time,  aud  not  more  of  that  than 
would  the  eare  of  a  mole  trap. 

Moles  feed  betweeu  the  hours  of  1 1  aud  12 
night  aud  day.  Now  with  this  knowledge  it  is 
easy  to  catch  them.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  go 
through  the  garden  in  the  morning  and  see 
where  the  fresh  track  of  the  mole  is,  which 
cau  easily  be  perceived.  Then  between  the 
hours  mentioned,  go  quietly  and  watch,  aud 
in  a  little  time  you  will  see  the  earth  heave  up 
where  the  mole  is  at  work,  then  slip  your  band 
down  in  the  loose  earth  behind,  the  mole  aud 
throw  him  out  and  kill  him. 

Moles  do  not  habitually  go  back  over  a  track 
they  have  once  gone.  This  is  perhaps  why 
mole-traps  do  not  catch  more  of  them.  j.  e. 

Mapleton.  Kansas. 
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PROFITABLE  CHICKEN  RAISING. 

A.  B.  C.  SALMON. 

Some  people  think  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
give  a  hen  13  eggs  and  she  will  raise  13  chick¬ 
ens  without  any  feed  or  care,  and  when  they 
find  site  doesn’t  do  it  they  condemn,  chicken 
raising  in  the  bitterest  terms.  I  am  satisfied 
that  all  failures  iu  raising  chicks  arise  from 
a  lack  of  judgment  aud  coupled  with  careless 
ness.  Chicks  will  not  thrive  without  proper 
fond  and  a  great  deal  of  care.  1  know  scores 
of  farmers  who  never  think  of  giving  their 
chickens  a  mouthful  of  food  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  mouths  and  very  little  in  \\  inter.  They 
never  know  how-  many  fowls  they  have  or 
where  to  look  for  them  or  where  they  lay,  and 
it  is  al>out  as  much  as  a  man’s  life  is  worth  to 
venture  in  their  eluekeu-eoops  on  account  of 
the  lice.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
two  farmers  who  keep  loo  hens  each  and  who 
often  through  the  summer  get  as  high  as  two 
to  three  eggs  a  day.  and  iu  the  Winter  time 
nothing  is  further  from  their  minds  thau  the 
idea  of  getting  an  egg.  If  oue  of  their  hens 
should  happen  to  hatch  a  half  dozen  chicks, 
the  little  tilings  are  immediately  eaten  up  with 
lice,  or  if  perchance  one  escapes,  the  hen  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  spend  the  vs  hole  bummer  running 
with  it  ,  aud  it  turns  out  to  be  a  rooster  and  by 
Christmas  will  weigh  two  pounds.  Then  there 
is  the  man  in  the  city  w  uo  wants  to  keep  a 
few  fowls  aud  a  garden  at  the  same  time. 
The  old  ones  can  lie  confiued  iu  a  small  coop ; 
but  how  is  he  going  to  raise  chicks  with  a 
garden  ?  If  they  run  with  a  hen  in  the  garden 
he  knows  what  to  expect,  and  if  he  puts  her 
with  them  in  a  coop  he  will  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  next  time— chicks  trampled  to  death, 
l  hen  comes  the  plaintive  cry,  chicken  raising 
doesn't  pay. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  all  this  eau  be 
avoided  by  taking  proper  care  of  the  fowls 
and  chicks.  1  don’t  want  to  appear  egotisti¬ 
cal,  but  I  must  say  I  have  yet  to  see  a  hook  on 
poultry  that  contains  the  proper  notion  of 
raising  chicks.  As  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
with  chicks,  1  will  give  my  mode  of  raising 
them,  leaving  out  the  fowls.  L  find  that  to 
have  fertile  eggs  and  have  hens  lay  aud  sit 
early,  I  must  have  early  chickens  of  the  year 
before — old  fowls  will  not  sit  as  early  as  young 
ones.  My  hens  are  of  a  large  breed  and  1  find 
that  the  best  way  to  get  fertile  eggs  is  to  have 
a  cock  of  some  smaller  breed  (.Game  or  Leg¬ 
horn)  with  them. 

1  do  not  set  urn  iien  in  an  old  sleigh  to  keep 
the  pigs  from  eating  her  up;  but  take  a  barrel 
with  both  heads  iu,  cut  a  door  near  one  eud 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  aud  set  it  on 
end  with  the  door  at  the  bottom,  make  a  door 
of  wire  to  give  her  air  and  set  it  out  of  the 
w  ay  of  pigs,  cows,  etc.  This  is  an  excellent 
nest  for  Winter,  but  not  so  good  for  Summer, 
as  it  will  be  too  warm. 

Iu  January  and  February,  the  sitting  hen 
must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  her  nest  unless 
some  one  watches  her.  as  the  eggs  will  chill  in 
a  very  few  moments.  Tins  carelessness,  l 
think,  accounts  for  the  want  of  fertile  eggs  iu 
brother  bibbo  s  case,  i  take  my  hens  off  every 
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morning  and  let  them  eat  and  drink  and  put 
them  on  again  immediately,  and  they  hatch, 
fertile  or  unfertile.  As  it  is  a  fact  that  as 
soon  as  one  hen  sits  every  other  lien  in  the 
coop  feels  it  her  duty  to  lay  in  the  same  nest, 
it  will  bo  seen  that  this  barrel  nest  bluffs 
them  off.  I  give  my  hens  from  15  to  30  eggs 
each  instead  of  13,  and  as  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
turbed  they  hatch. 

While  a  hen  is  sitting  it  will  not  do  to  put 
kerosene  oil  on  her  or  around  the  nest;  if  it 
is  put  on  her  it  will  kill  every  chick  in  the 
shell,  and  if  put  on  any  part  of  the  nest  it 
will  drive  the  lice  on  the  eggs  ami  hen  and 
she  will  leave  the  nest.  I  have  my  nest  so 
arranged  that  after  the  hen  is  through 
hatching,  I  take  the  nest  and  put  oil  on  it 
and  burn  it  out  clean,  hay  and  all.  This  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  nest  box  or 
barrel  and  kills  a  great  many  lice.  As  soon 
as  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  need  great 
care. 

The  eggs  of  my  hens  have  such  thick  shells 
that  I  have  to  remove  nearly  every  chick, 
which  I  do  by  picking  off  the  shell  with  my 
pen-knife  until  the  chick  is  almost  out;  then  I 
give  it  to  the  hen  or  take  it  in  the  house  and 
wrap  it  Tip  and  it  will  come  out  all  right. 
The  idea  that  to  interfere  with  a  chick  while 
hatching,  and  especially  to  make  it  bleed, 
will  kill  it,  is  all  nonsense.  This  may  raise  the 
gray  hail's  of  M  ary  Martin  Coles  again,  but  it 
can’t  l>e  helped,  it  is  a  fact.  In  Februa  ry  last, 

I  had  a  hen  taken  sick  on  the  nest  the  day 
before  she  was  to  come  off,  and  her  eggs  got 
stone-cold  before  1  noticed  her,  and  my  wife 
took  those  eggs,  (the  hen  being  a  very  small 
one  only  had  13)  into  the  house  and  sat  down 
in  front  of  the  stove  and  took  all  the  chicks 
out  and  ouly  lost  one,  which  was  dead  in  the 
shell,  the  12  being  alive  to-day  and  to  be  seen. 

As  fast  as  the  chicks  are  hatched  I  take  them 
from  the  hen  and  keep  them  well  wrapped  up 
and  very  warm  for  34  hours.  They  are  then 
put  in  small  cages  made  of  wood  and  wire 
about  18  inches  square  and  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  12  to  20  in  each  cage,  and  fresh  earth  is 
given  them  every  day.  For  the  first  week  or 
10  days  they  want  to  sleep  most  of  the  time.  I 
cover  them  up  with  a  cloth  at  night  and  in  the 
morning  feed  them  and  cover  them  again,  and 
through  the  day  feed  them  about  every  two 
hours,  keeping  them  covered  while  they  are 
not  eating.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
and  the  weather  permits,  I  put  them  in  lai-ger 
cages  without  a  bottom  so  they  are  on  the 
ground,  but  are  not  allowed  to  roam  around 
at  all.  Chicks  will  soon  run  themselves  to 
death  if  allowed  to  run  at  large,  although 
without  a  hen  to  scratch  for  them  they  will 
not  injure  the  gardeu  because  they  are  too 
small  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they  ought 
to  lie  large  enough  to  go  to  the  market  by 
garden  time,  so  it  is  not.  necessary  for  gardens 
and  chicks  to  conflict.  These  cages  are  light 
and  easily  moved  to  new  spots  of  earth,  which 
ought  to  be  done  daily.  I  feed  corn  meal,  oat¬ 
meal  that  has  become  wormy  and  which  can 
be  bought  cheap,  worms  and  all,  dry  bread¬ 
crumbs  (never  feed  chicks  bread  soaked  in 
water, it  will  give  them  diarrhea  and  they  will 
diet  and  a  little  plain  canary  seed  when  they 
are  very  small  or  sick;  it  will  almost  bring 
dead  chicks  to  life— it  is  simply  immense.  For 
drink,  I  give  water  and  milk  with  pepper  in 
it.  In  the  large  cages  I  put  35  to  40  chicks  all 
of  one  size  as  nearly  as  can  be ;  if  two  sizes  are 
put  together  the  small  ones  will  not  do  so  well 
because  they  have  no  chance  with  the  large 
ones. 

The  best  thing  for  chicks  to  sleep  in  is  a 
barrel  laid  on  its  side,  because  it  throws  the 
rain  off  so  well  and  as  clucks  must  not  get  wet 
one  cannot  take  too  great  care  to  house  them. 
Another  advantage  in  the  barrel  as  a  sleeping 
place  isthatit  is  so  easy  to  keep  it  free  from  lice 
by  putting  oil  in  it  occasionally.  I  have  had 
as  many  as  70  chicks  sleep  in  one  barrel  this 
Spring,  and  not  a  louse  can  be  found  in  it,  By 
removing  the  chicks  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched  from  the  hen,  they  do  not  get  lice  on 
them,  and  as  these  cages  are  new  and  thor¬ 
oughly  clean,  and  as  the  pests  can’t  breed 
without  ancestors,  the  chicks  are  safe.  This  I 
claim  to  be  the  best  reason  for  taking  chicks 
from  the  hen.  Another  reason  is  that  a  hen 
will  kill  on  an  average  three  out  of  twelve 
by  stepping  on  them  if  they  are  shut  up  with 
her,  and  if  not  the  cats  or  other  enemies  will 
catch  them.  If  the  barrel  or  box  the  chicks 
sleep  in  does  get  lousy,  1  put  some  kerosene  in 
it  and  shut  It  up  tight  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night  the  fumes  of  the  oil  will  be  so  strong  it 
will  not  only  drive  the  lice  from  the  barrel 
but  off  the  chicks.  Cats  have  no  show  at  the 
little  fellows  because  the  wire  cages  are  too 
strong  and  the  wire  too  close  together  for 
them  even  to  get  their  paw  through  or  for  a 
rat  to  get  in.  The  cages  can  be  made  very 
cheap  by  buying  wire  netting  with  half  inch 
meshes  to  cover  the  frame, 

Some  chicks  will  die,  they  are  sometimes 
misfonned  and  will  die  of  course ;  but  I  can’t 
see  any  reason  why  whole  clutches  should  die 
unless  it  be  caused  by  carelessness  or  want  of 


judgment.  Last  Fall  I  sold  a  neighbor  some  of 
my  fowls;  early  this  Spring  he  hatched  out  at 
the  same  time  I  did  a  fine  lot  of  chicks  (SQ  in 
number;  and  to-day  has  three  left,  having 
planted  them  from  day  to  day  since  they  were 
hatched,  while  mine  all  lived  until  1  scut  them 
to  market.  Why  is  it  f  His  chickens  were 
the  same  as  mine  exactly;  it  surely  wasn’t  in 
the  breed. 

My  mode  of  raising  chicks  may  seem  like  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  1  know  of  nothing 
that  pays  without  trouble  and  this  dues  pay. 


CLAIM  OF  AN  INCUBATOR  IN¬ 
VENTOR. 


It  appears  from  numerous  articles  published 
of  late  In  the  Rural  on  the  subject  that  the 
“  poultry  question  ”  is  in  order.  In  reference 
to  an  article  under  the  heading  of  “  Incuba¬ 
tors — Home-made  vs.”  “  Patented  Humbugs,” 
in  the  Rural  of  June  fl,  the  undersigned 
claims  the  right  to  be  heard.  Thanking  “  Oc¬ 
casional's”  informant  for  his  good  opinion  of 
the  “  Chicken  Iheubator”  partially  described 
and  figured  on  pages  3511  and  300,  it  is  obvious 
by  fair  iuference  from  the  entire  scope  of  the 
article,  that  said  **  informant”  claimed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  “unpateuted  machine  of 
his  own  construction;”  whereas  in  justice  to 
the  real  inventor  (a  civil  engineer')  it  should 
be  known  that  this  very  liberal  dispenser  of 
knowledge  appears  to  be  largely  endowed,  as 
is  evident  in  this  instance,  at.  least,  with  the 
faculty  of  appropriation.  Aftsr  having 
learned  of  its  existence  and  workings  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  he  w  as  permitted  by  the  real  inven¬ 
tor  to  have  a  machine  made  for  his  own  use; 
and  so  w  ell  was  he  pleased  with  the  trial  that 
he  recently  took  the  liberty  of  ordering  an¬ 
other  to  be  made  by  the  same  refractory  (?) 
mechanic,  who  esteems  “his ideas  superior  and 
preferable  to  his  employer’s,”  and  who  con¬ 
structed  the  tank  and  the  appendages  of  the 
first  one  ordered,  after  the  drawings  of  the  in¬ 
ventor.  The  “seats”  used  in  the  bottom  of 
egg  drawrers  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Hulsted.  The  right  to  have  the  incubator  re¬ 
ferred  to  patented  is  reserved  by  the  inventor. 

Metuchen,  N.  J,  Vieux  Coq. 
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PEACHES-AS  SEEN  THE  PAST  SUM¬ 
MER. 


Alexander  so  far  is  equal  to  any  if  not 
the  best  of  all  of  the  early  peaches.  It  is  par¬ 
tially  a  cling,  aud  must  he  picked  green  un¬ 
less  the  weather  is  dry.  White-fleshed  with  a 
red  cheek.  Ripens  from  July  1  to  30. 

Amsden  is  about  the  same  as  Alexander; 
ripens  at  the  same  time.  Not  much  choice 
between,  them. 

Plater’s  Yellow  St.  John  is  deserving  of 
a  good  word.  It  is  almost  good  enough  to 
plant  for  market.  Yellow-fleshed,  freestone, 
medium-sized.  Ripens  the  last  of  July,  and  is 
much  superior  to  Hale’s  Early. 

Haine’s  Golden  Rareripe  is  a  good 
grower;  yellow;  freestone;  early,  and  to  be 
recommended.  Last  of  August. 

Mountain  Rose  is  of  the  rareripe  class, 
ripening  the  middle  of  August.  One  of  the 
best,  white-fleshed  of  large  size;  productive 
and  hardy. 

Oldmixon  Free  is  one  of  the  best,  com¬ 
bining  size,  flavor,  hardiness,  bearing,  and 
carrying  qualities,  to  be  excelled  by  few,  if 
any.  Ripens  Sept.  1 . 

Moore’s  Favorite  appears  as  a  competitor 
of  the  Oldmixon.  Ripens  a  little  earlier. 

Early  Lemon,  a  fair  peach  with  no  prom¬ 
inent  good  quality,  simply  good,  and  nothing 
more.  August. 

Richmond  is  inferior  to  Crawford’s  Jate  in 
size;  but  is  bright-colored.  Ripens  at  the  same 
time  or  a  little  earlier. 

Foster  gives  promise  of  qualities  that  will 
place  it  in  the  orchard  list.  The  tree  is  a  fair 
grower  and  productive.  The  fruit  is  high- 
colored,  yellow-fleshed,  aud  of  good  size. 
August  1. 

Hill’s  Chili  is  not  to  be  relied  on — some¬ 
times  good. 

Beer’s  Late  Melverton  is  about  the  same 
as  Crawford’s  Late,  just  as  good,  and  claimed 
to  be  hardier  in  bud ;  no  other  difference. 

Stephen’s  Rareripe  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Oldmixon  but  in  color,  size  and  flavor 
it  is  nearly  the  same — a  fine  peach. 

Atlanta  might  be  called  a  medium-sized 
Oldmixon.  Ten  days  ahead  of  time;  some¬ 
times  clings  to  the  stone.  Not  equal  to  Old¬ 
mixon. 

Brandywine  might  be  called  a  Crawford’s 
Late  except  that  the  wood  and  leaf  and  fruit 
are  of  a  darker  shade.  It  is  also  five  days 
later  than  Crawford’s  usually  is  in  ripening. 
I  would  add  this  to  the  valuable  list. 

Crawford’s  Late  is  the  standard  for  the 
yellow-fleshed  peaches,  ripening  about  the 


middle  of  September — a  little  tender  in  bud. 

Keyport  W hite  is  a  good  white  peach— 
hardly  good  enough  to  praise,  and  too  good  to 
pass  by.  Worthy  of  trial.  Sept.  30. 

Steadly  ripens  at  about  same  time  as  Key- 
port  White.  Quality  very  high  when  right. 
Needs  further  trial. 

Salway  grows  aud  bears  well.  The  fruit 
cracks,  and  seldom  ripens  well.  It  is 
not  valuable  for  any  market,  except  a 
local  one,  where  it  will  probably  be  cast  out. 

Mountain  Rareripe  is  a  fine  peach  of  the 
Oldmixon  type,  superior  in  appearance,  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  uot  so  good,  very  promising. 
Sept.  1. 

McLane’s  Whitf  is  almost  but  not  quite 
good. 

Billveu’s  Late  ripens  in  October, is  really 
a  late  peach  of  some  promise.  Color  almost 
purple  aud  a  little  tough,  gives  promise  of 
being  productive ;  a  peculiarity  of  this  peach 
is  that  each  blossom  has  two  or  more  fruit 
germs.  Not  good  enough  for  market. 

Golden  Eagle  is  of  excellent  quality,  but 
just  too  small  to  be  valuable.  October. 

Smock,  a  late  peach,  is  unusually  fine  this 
year.  Beer’s  Smock  is  so  much  like  this  that 
I  cannot  tell  them  apart,  by  tree  or  fruit. 
Last  of  September. 

Crockett’s  White,  white-fleshed  aud  so  far 
as  1  know,  about  as  good  as  any  of  this  class. 
Ripens  about  the  same  time,  the  last  of  Sept. 

Allen’s  Late  October  is  an  old  peach  that 
is  apparently  among  the  best  late  peaches, 
productive;  quality  and  size  good.  October. 

Stump  the  World  is  yet  a  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Honest  John,  (or  Large  York)  will  have  to 
yield  precedence  to  the  Mountain  Rose  which 
ripens  at  the  same  time  and  is  entirely  free¬ 
stone  and  more  productive. 

Morris  County  Rareripe  is  a  wonderful 
cropper.  The  fruit  sometimes  cracks,  and  is 
not  equal  in  size  to  other  peaches  ripening  at 
the  same  time.  October.  Ira  J.  Blackwell, 

Titusville,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 


Manchester  has  made  a  brilliant  record. 
It  is  very  productive  and  of  good  size,  holding 
out  in  size  to  the  end  of  the  season ;  flavor  in 
poor  lands  rather  inclined  to  be  acid:  while 
with  good  culture  it  is  good  to  very  good.  It 
is  destined  to  prove  a  very  line  market  berry 
— one  of  the  best  of  the  new  varieties. 

Bidwell  does  not  seem  to  fully  come  up  to 
the  high  encomiums  that  were  bestowed  upon 
it.  Ripens  poorly;  bus  a  white  tip  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  ou  the  vines  until  fully  ripe, 
is  often  too  soft.  It  is,  however,  a  flue  grower, 

James  Vick  has  not  been  fruited  to  aujr 
groat  extent  as  yet;  apparently  very  prolific 
but  small.  A  good  maker  of  pluuts  and 
vigorous. 

Big  Bob:  well  may  it  be  said  of  this,  what 
is  iu  a  name.  Plant  of  only  medium  growth: 
few  berries,  of  medium  size  and  very  acid. 

Indiana,  plant  of  strong  growth,  but  it  has 
not  fruited  enough  to  enable  me  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  merits  of  the  fruit. 

Vineland  Seedling.  This  plant  origina¬ 
ted  with  Mr.  Lord,  of  Vineland,  became  some¬ 
what  disseminated  there,  and  has  been  put 
out  under  the  name  of  Vineland  Seedling. 
Around  Vineland  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
productive;  of  the  Kentucky  type,  darker  in 
color,  size  rather  large ;  flavor  good ;  shipped 
extensively  from  Vineland  this  season  as  a 
market  berry. 

Piper’s  Seedling,  a  desirable  berry  in  every 
respect  save  firmness.  It  is  very  soft,  aud  of 
too  dark  a  color  for  a  market  berry. 

Mount  Vernon  is  of  a  variable  character, 
doing  poorly  ol'tener  than  better. 

Warren  fruits  too  near  the  ground  and  is 
of  too  variable  a  nature. 

Longfellow,  a  handsome  berry  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  past  season  it  bus  developed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sport,  and  in  many  locations  is  prov¬ 
ing  very  soft  for  carriage. 

Primo,  in  many  sections  only  medium  iu 
growth  and  productiveness.  Ou  my  ground 
it  has  proved  a  decided  success,  plants 
making  enormous  stools;  very  hardy;  foliage 
healthy;  color  rather  light.;  size  large  to 
very  large,  excelling  the  Sharpies*  in  t bis 
respect;  flavor  very  good;  from  seven  pluuts 
set  September  13th,  1  have  picked  four  quarts 
of  berries  and  more  than  a  quart  remain  on 
the  vines.  It  needs  high  culture  to  develop 
its  best  qualities.  Season  very  late. 

Gipsy,  Satin  Gloss  and  Orient,  very  poor. 

Hart’s  Minnesota,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
amateur  varieties. 

Sharpless  still  maintains  itsjiosition  as  the 
very  best  market  berry  of  large  size. 

Crystal  City,  though  of  small  size,  yet  is 
very  early  and  prolific. 

Wilson  app  areutly  degenerating  very  fast 


Atlantic,  a  new  variety  from  Hamrnon- 
ton,  New  Jersey;  a  good  grower,  prolific  where 
it  originated,  firm;  flavor  medium  to  good, 
sweet,  red-fleshed.  As  seen  in  its  home  a  good 
market  variety,  not  disseminated. 

Prince  of  Berries,  first  known  as  Durand’s 
Superb,  a  good  vigorous  grower.  Very  pro¬ 
lific;  flavor  the  best.  Should  it  maintain  its 
present  flavor  in  other  locations,  it  will  be  of 
great  value. 

Legal  Tender.  I  have  not  seen  this  plant 
growing.  Fruit  of  good  color,  size  medium 
to  large,  flavor  good.  Tendency  to  pistillate 
and  should  be  planted  near  some  other  varie¬ 
ties.  J.  B.  Rogers. 

- - 

Period  of  the  Maturing  of  Peas. 

Observing  uot  long  since  some  statements 
as  to  length  of  time  iu  maturing  of  peas — 
some  80  days  from  planting,  I  think — I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  send  you  the  results  of  experiments 
of  mine.  Here  they  are: — 


• 

Pods 

No.  of 

Sown. 

picked. 

days. 

American  Wonder . 

...April  IS 

June  12 

55 

Little  Gem . 

...  “  2u 

"  1!) 

60 

Telephone . 

...  “  20 

“  29 

TO 

First  and  Best . 

...May  5 

“  18 

44 

Landrcth’s  Extra  Early.. 

L,  “  5 

18 

44 

Pods  in  abundance  w  ere  had  in  two  days  after 
the  dates  named.  Had  the  latter  two  been 
planted  April  ISili  their  time  would  have  been 
about  50  days,  and  had  the  first  two  beeu 
planted  May  5th,  their  time  would  have  been 
50  aud  55  days  respectively — later  plantings 
coming  more  quickly.  All  were  sown  in 
rows  side  by  side,  iu  good,  sandy  soil.  By  the 
way,  where  can  five  better  varieties  be  had 
thau  these?  Here  we  have  dwarf,  medium 
and  tall — extra  early,  medium  and  late,  and 
for  quality  (sweetness,  delicate  flavor  and  ten¬ 
derness)  what  surpasses  the  flirt  three  wrin  - 
kled  sorts?  J.  A.  Foote. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


I  have  one  very  tine  specimen  of  the  Yel¬ 
low-Wood— Cladrastis  tiuctoria—  upwards  of 
60  feet  in  bight,  aud  1  can  most  cheerfully  in¬ 
dorse  all  that  the  Rural  has  said  in  its  praise. 

I  consider  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
trees  in  cultivation.  I  never  have  had  any 
trouble  from  its  shedding  its  leaves  in  late 
Summer  (see  Rural  p.  300),  and  instead  of 
this  shedding  being  caused  by  some  peculiarity 
of  the  soil  and  situation,  is  it  not  caused  by 
that,  very  destructive  little  post  the  red  spider 
whirl;  is  very  prevalent  ou  muny  of  our  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Summer,  especially  duriug  seasons  of  drought  i 

While  speakiug  of  ornamental  trees,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  allude  to  a  flue  specimen  ol 
the  Chinese  White  Magnolia  (M  couspicua) 
which  1  had  iu  full  flower  the  second  week  iu 
May.  As  the  specimen  was  over  50  feet  iu 
hight,  and  was  literally  covered  with  its  pure 
w  hite,  sweet-scented  flowers,  it  w  as  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  flowers  are  of  short  duration,  as 
they  soon  become  injured  by  rain  and  also  by 
the  wind,  especially  it  the  tree  is  growing  iu 
an  exposed  situation.  Aside  from  the  beauty 
of  the  large  pure,  white,  fragrant  flowers, 
this  Magnolia  is  deserv  ing  of  cultivation  for 
its  foliage  only,  which  is  large,  glossy  and  of 
rich  green  color,  thus  rendering  it  very  desir¬ 
able  as  a  shade  or  ornamental  tree,  the  foliage 
being  perfectly  free  from  all  insect  pests,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  retained  until  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  Magnolia  is  perfectly  hardy, 
although  it  is  a  Chinese  species,  shrub-like  iu 
growth  when  young,  but  eventually  attaining 
the  size  of  a  tree  with  age.  Magnolia  Soulan- 
geauu  is,  1  believe,  a  seedling  variety  of  M. 
couspicua,  which  it.  closely  resembles  in  lmbit 
and  manner  of  growth,  the  flowers  being  a 
little  larger.  It  also  blooms  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  and,  as  far  us  my  experience  has 
extended,  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  slower 
growth.  It  is  also  equally  hardy;  but  all  who 
have  M.  conspicua  should  by  all  means  add  this 
variety  to  their  collection. 

Magnolias  are  usually  considered  rather 
difficult  to  transplant,  but  if  the  operation  is 
carefully  performed  at  the  proper  season,  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended.  Never  remove 
them  in  the  Fall,  but  always  iu  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  rnuko  their  appearance.  Be 
careful  to  preserve  ull  the  small  fibrous  roots 
and  also  guard  the  trees  well  from  w  ind  and 
sun,  aud  during  the  Summer  season  mulch 
heavily  in  order  to  guard  against  drought. 

The  strawberry  season  has  come  again,  and 
liner  and  more  productive  crops  I  have  never 
seen.  I  fruited  this  season  seven  verities — 
Chas.  Downing,  Helli  Boydcu,  Sharpless,  Green 
Prolific,  Agriculturist,  Hovey’s  Seedling  aud 
Triomphe  do  Gaud. 
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I  see  as  yet  no  reason  to  change  or  modify 
the  opinion  I  expressed  earlier  in  the  season 
respecting  the  Chas.  Downing  Strawberry;  I 
still  consider  it  one  of 'the  finest  varieties  for 
general  cultivation.  It  is  said  to  rust  badly  in 
some  localities,  but  I  never  have  had  any 
trouble  with  it  in  this  respect. 


Seth  Boyden,  or  Boyden’s  No.  30,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  for  amateur  cultivation,  the 
fruit  being  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It 
is  an  especial  favorite  of  mine, [and  I  generally 
recommend  it  to  all  who  l  think  would  fully 
appreciate  a  good  strawberry.  I' am  told  if- 
rusts  badly  in  many  localities,  but  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  it  on  this  account.  It  is  also 
objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  the’berry 
having  a  white  tip  at  the  end  when  gathered 
for  use,  1  find  that,  this  is  a'fault  with  many 
other  varieties,  particularly  with  those  that 
produce  large  berries. 


The  Sharpless  has  proved  to  be  simply 
wonderful.  It  is  indeed  a  wonder  in  its  way, 
in  growth,  productiveness  and  in  the  enorm¬ 
ous  size  of  its  berries  it  is  without  an  equal. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  berries  in¬ 
variably  retain  a  white  tip  at  the  end.  It  is  a 
variety,  however,  that,  will  maintain  a  prom¬ 
inent  position  amongst  all  sorts  for  many 
yea  rs  to  come.  The  plant  is  of  robust,  healthy 
growth  and  very  productive,  and  the  fruit  is 
very  large,  often  misshapen  but  of  good  color 
and  excellent  quality. 

Queens,  N.  Y.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

- ♦♦♦ 

Potatoes,  Etc. 

Potatoes  on  our  trial  grounds  look  well; 
also  oats.  There  will  be  plenty  to  do  to  make 
correct  reports  this  Fall.  I  hope  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  reports  will  be  more 
lenient  with  me  than  Mr.  Lyman  Wall  was. 
My  report  of  his  Wall’s  Orange,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  it  in  the  Rural  last  Fall,  called 
forth  a  letter  from  him  unjustified  by  any¬ 
thing  that  hud  been  said,  in  ray  opinion.  I 
think  honest  reports  of  successes  or  failures 
are  the  best  means  to  knowledge,  which  can 
not  be  had  by  the  public  in  any  other  w  ay  so 
cheaply  and  so  reliably,  as  such  reports  come 
directly  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil  who  in  many 
or  most  instances  have  neither  pecuniary 
interests  to  be  promoted  by  reporting  favor¬ 
able  results  nor  especial  losses  to  incur  by  un¬ 
successful  experience.  Our  tips  of  t  he  Wausha. 
kura  Coru  came  up  soonest,  and  the  plants 
look  well;  what  the  final  outcome  may  be 
time  must  tell.  Wall’s  Orange  Potatoes  look 
very  spiralling  this  Spring;  they  will  no  doubt 
be  rampant  later  in  the  season.  Potato  bee¬ 
tles  abundant,  much  more  so  flinu  last  year. 
Vegetation  growing  rapidly;  season  rather 
late  and  wet  the  past  week  or  two.  I  liked  the 
Blush  Potatoes  that  were  sent  us  and  hope 
they  will  prove  as  valuable  as  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  We  have  some  40  sorts.  I  have  dis¬ 
carded  Belle  and  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and 
also  some  other  sorts.  J.  Tallcott. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  1 
Descriptive  list  (Pipages)  of  turnip,  cabbage, 
and  other  seasonable  seeds.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  Early  White  Egg  Turnip,  and 
to  the  Earliest  Bloomsdale  Red-Top.  “  Of  all 
the  seeds  we  sell,  none  give  such  immediate 
and  abundant  return  as  turnips”  says  the 
catalogue. 

History'  ok  American  Shipping.  Its 
Prestige,  Decline  and  Prospect.  Part  I.  By 
(  has.  S.  Hill.  Pages;  188.  Pub.  by  American 
News  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Transactions  op  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  1S82.  Part  II. 
Robert  Manning,  Sec.,  Salem,  Mass.  160  pages. 
This  volume  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  re¬ 
ports  of  the  various  Committees  of  the  Society, 
and  the  prize  awards.  This  veteran  society 
now  uumlietx  588  life  members,  and 274  annual 
members— a  total  of  857. 

Floats,  or  Pure  Ground  Phosphate 
Rock;  How  produced.  Its  value  as  a  fertil- 
zer,  and  especially  as  compared  to  Ash- 
Elements  and  Acid  Phosphate,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Pamphlet.  Published  by  The  Ashley  Phos-  i 
phate  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


How  to  Obtain  a  Goon  Cow  at  Small  I 
Cost.— If  a  man  wants  a  cheap  and  at  the  J 
same  time  good  tuileh  cow,  says  a  writer  in 
the  N.  Y.  World,  he  must  cross  with  some 
good  stoek.  Take  the  cows  when  they  are 
with  their  first  calf,  feed  them  well,  handle  i 


them  much  and  be  regular  about  the  milking. 
By  a  course  of  this  sort  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  will  be  surprising.  Good  pasture  is 
indispensable.  The  best  milch  cows  he  has 
succeeded  in  raising  have  been  selections  from 
the  common  cow  crossed  with  Short-horn  or 
Ayrshire.  The  most  milk  he  ever  obtained 
from  one  cow  per  day,  of  rich  quality,  was 
three  wooden  bucketfuls. 


Orchard  Grass  (Dactylis  glomerata).  This 
was  sown  April  10th,  and  vegetated  in  22  days 
at  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station.  The  bulletin  states 
that  it  grew  vigorously  and  well  throughout 
the  season,  but  did  not  bloom.  It,  however, 
showed  strong  evidence  of  its  tufting  habit. 
It  survived  the  Winter  well,  and  started  into 
an  early  and  vigorous  growth,  being  exceeded, 
however,  in  earliness,  vigor  aud  amount  of 
early  foliage  by  the  Meadow  Foxtail.  It 
bloomed  dime  11th.  Its  habit  of  growth  seems 
to  unfit  it  for  use  as  a  cultivated  grass,  while 
yet  it  possesses  its  adaptations,  which  would 
recommend  it,  as  a  mixture  in  pasture  seeding. 
As  to  the  statement  which  has  been  made  that 
if  the  seed  is  sown  thick  the  ‘‘tufting”  habit 
will  be  overcome,  we  have  to  repeat  that  such 
is  not  the  case  at  the  Rural  Farm.  It  soon 
assumes  this  habit. 


Meant  for  You  not  Another.— Mark 
these  words  well  Rural  readers’  from  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  H.  W.  Beecher;  “My  friends,  go 
home,  but  don’t  talk  about  tins  sermon  and 
say,  ‘I  wish  my  boy  had  been  there  this  morn¬ 
ing;’  you  are  here,  anyhow.  Don’t  look  across 
the  street  and  say,  ‘If  that  shrew  had  only 
been  there,  she  would  have  got  a  good  lesson.’ 
You  are  here.  Carry  it  into  your  household. 
Say  to  your  children,  as  they  mark  your  im 
perfections  in  these  respects,  ‘I  confess  my 
sin.’  Let  it  be  the  law  in  your  family;  speak 
evil  of  no  one,  rejoice  not  in  anybody’s  fail¬ 
ings,  ridicule  none  in  such  a  sense  as  shall 
diminish  their  standing  with  others,  or  be  a 
source  of  pain  to  them.  Carry  yourself  as 
the  sun  carries  itself  to-day  riding  in  the 
heavens.  There  is  not  an  insect  so  gauzy, 
there  is  not  a  worm  so  mean,  there  is  not  a 
moss  so  small,  there  is  not  a  tree  so  tall, 
there  is  not  one  single,  solitary  thing  that  has 
a  drop  of  life  in  it  which  the  glorious  sun 
does  not  treat  like  a  prince,  pouring  its  own 
light  and  life  and  warmth  on  it  and  into  it. 
Do  thou  like  the  sun.  Carry  light  and  warmth 
and  sweetness,  aud  so  shall  ye  be  t  he  children 
of  God.” 

—  - - 

Green’s  Fruit-grower  says:  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker  should  receive  credit  for  re¬ 
deeming  animal  portraiture  from  the  realms 
of  caricature  to  the  realistic.  Good  bye  to 
drawings  of  cattle  and  swine  that  resemble 
nothing  on  the  earth,  under  it  or  in  deep 
ocean.  And  still  unsatisfied  the  indomitable 
Rural  brings  in  the  artistic  landscape  and 
fair]}'  makes  things  live  aud  breathe.” 

- - 

Lime  kiln  Club  Philosophy.— “De  sezun 
has  now  arrove  for  pullin’  ole  hats  and  pil- 
lers  outer  de  broken  winders,  an’  I  seize  de 
occashun  to  ax  you  to  remember  dat  a  front 
gate  oil’  its  hinges  means  a  slip-shod  man  in 
de  house,  Dat  a  red  nose  means  a  hungry 
flour  barrel.  Dat  no  man  eber  got  work  sit- 
tiu’  on  the  fence  an’  discussin’  de  needs  ob  de  1 
keutry.  Dat  de  less  pollytieks  a  man  has  de 
mo’  cash  he  kin  pay  grocer.  Dat  argu  ments 
on  religion  won’t  build  churches  nor  pay  do 
preachers.  Dat  a  fum’ly  which  uebber  bor¬ 
rows  nor  lends  keeps  uayburs  de  longest.  Dat 
de  world  am  full  o’  mice-holes,  an’  till  de  cats 
need  do  am  to  watch  an’  wait.  Dat  liberty 
doan’  gin  you  de  right  to  eat  anoder  man’s 
chickens.”  The  above  bit  of  homely  advice  is 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

- - 

Gulden  Yellow:  not  a  Fast  Color. — 
The  following  is  from  our  respected  contem¬ 
porary,  the  Farmers’  Review:  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker  relates  as  a  fact  that  a  party 
in  the  South  purchased  a  Jersey  cow  from  ait 
advertised  description  in  which  the  “golden 
yellow  skin”  was  promiueutiy  sot  forth.  But 
after  a  few  days,  to  his  unbounded  ustorisb- 
mout.,  the  golden  yellow  color  disappeared 
from  the  skin— faded  out—  vamoosed  —  ab¬ 
squatulated— leaving  only  the  ordinary  flesh 
t,int.  He  was  very  naturally  disappointed,  as 
the  “goldeu  yellow  color”  was  what  he  had  set 
his  heart  upon,  and  quite  probably  used  some 
cuss  words.  Was  it  a  peculiarity  of  the 
climate  that  caused  the  yellow  color  to  dis¬ 
solve  like  the  “baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,”  or 
was  the  g.  y.  e.  artificial,  put  on  for  effect?  If 
so,  future  operators  in  that  Hue  should  be 
careful  to  use  only  fast  colors.  The  Rural 
New-Y  oukeu  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  the  public 
and  especially  to  reliable  Jersey  breeders,  to 
make  public  the  name  of  this  Jersey  color 
artist.  If  it  will  do  so  the  Farmers’  Review 
will  help  to  pass  it  around.  Hereafter  al 
Jerseys  sold  on  the  strength  of  golden  yellow 
color  should.be  “warranted  not.  to  fade.” 


W e  have  to  reply  that  Stockman’s  authority 
was  the  Albany  Cultivator  of  March  29,  page 
257,  as  follows: 

“Fraud  tn  Color. — A  Southern  correspond¬ 
ent  sends  us  the  following  statement:  Some 
time  since  I  bought  a  Jersey  heifer  by  order* 
represented  to  be  line,  with  “skin  as  yellow  as 
gold.”  She  arrived  all  right,  and  on  examin¬ 
ation  of  her  skin  I  found  it  nceedingly  yellow 
—very  rich,  from  her  neck  all  along  the  hack, 
and  ears  also,  and  I  thought.  I  had  something 
that  would  fill  the  bill.  A  few  weeks  have 
elapsed,  and  not  a  vestige  of  yellow  skin  re_ 
mains — all  gone.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  that  is 
a  trick  used  by  rascals  to  defraud  honest  men.’* 
- •  — 

Valuable  Sheep. — Probably  the  most 
noted  and  notable  lot  of  sheep  in  Kansas  is  that 
known  as  the  T  ill  flock  of  Merinos,  originally 
brought  to  that  State  from  Hlinois  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Uhl  in  1866,  but  since  1870  maintained  in 
Butler  County  and  owned  now  mainly  by  E. 
Copland  &  Son.  near  Augusta.  The  Live 
Stock  Indicator  says  that  it  has  been  owned 
aud  built  up  by  men  who  believed  in  a  heavy 
fleece  of  wool  on  a  good-sized  sheep:  who  be¬ 
lieved  the  best  way'  to  secure  this  was  to  breed 
from  the  best,  regardless  of  alleged  fancy  ped¬ 
igrees,  and  to  use  feed  early  aud  liberally, 
though  as  to  pedigree,  they  entertained  no 
prejudice  against  it  when  backed  up  by  the 
right  kind  of  an  animal.  In  May  the  Messrs. 
Copland  sheared  their  flock  of  about  600, 
and  a  correspondent  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
who  was  present,  states  that  there  w  as  not  a 
single  sheep  that  gave  less  than  14  pounds  of 
wool,  and  the  entire  lot  made  the  wonderful 
average  of  18  pounds  and  seven  ounces  each. 
One  lot  of  100  ewes  sheared  an  average  of  153^ 
pounds  each:  the  second  100  averaged  16)^ 
pounds;  100  ewes,  mostly  two-year-olds,  rais¬ 
ing  lambs,  averaged  20  pounds.  The  ewe  flock 
were  shorn  last  year  during  the  first  week  in 
May;  this  year  the  shearing  began  May  16. 
Two  yearling  ewes  clipped  22  pounds  each 
another  clipped  23  pounds.  The  aged  wethers 
clipped  respectively  24,  80  and  31  pounds.  The 
four-year-old  ram  Phil  Sheridan  sheared  of 
2Jvinch  staple  30; .  pounds,  being  a  growth  of 
358  days.  Romeo,  an  aged  ram,  clipped  31 
pounds,  also  of  358  days  growth,  and  a  two- 
year  old  ram  3 1;  j  pounds  of  2'  a-ineh  staple. 
The  fleeces  of  64  yearling  rams  ranged  in 
weight  from  16  to  24  pounds. 


Ensilage  for  Milk  and  Butter.— The 
London  Mark  Lane  Express  remarks  that  Pro" 
fessor  Brown,  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  beeu  carrying  out  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  dairy  cows  with  ensilage,  and 
in  his  report  he  states:— Iu  competition  with 
Swede  turnips  ensilaged  corn  gave  15  per 
cent.  less  milk,  30  per  cent.  less  batter 
and  a  poorer  marketable  butter  in  color’ 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  obtained 
from  tho  two  kinds  of  diet  differed  but 
little,  but  the  yield  per  cow  per  day  was  33 
pounds  from  turnips,  and  only  28  pounds  from 
ensilage.  Tho  percentage  of  cream  stood  re¬ 
spectively  12  and  12  b,  per  cent.  Hay  and 
bran  were  used  with  both.  Professor  Brown 
regards  the  use  of  ensilage  as  advisable  only 
as  a  supplementary  food  or  relish. 

- *4* - — 

Again  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  statement  of  lessons 
obtained  from  the  Winter’s  experiments,  says: 
A  pure  Short-horn  steer  can  be  brought  to  a 
weight  of  1,700  pounds  w  hen  one  mouth  under 
two  years  old.  or  a  rate  of  increase  equal 
to  2* ,  pounds  per  day.  Hereford  grade  steer 
calves  can  be  made  to  average  611  pounds  in 
238  days,  or  a  rate  of  2;',  pounds  per  day. 
Aberdeen  Polled  grade  steer  calves  can  be 
unite  average  720  pounds  in  273  days,  or  a 
rate  of  2-;i  pounds  per  day. 


The  editor  of  the  enterprising  Courier,  of 
shall  we  say  the  enterprising  editor  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Courier,  visited  the  Shakers.  “You 
seem  to  prefer  the  Holsteins,  and  why?"  he  in¬ 
quired.  “Because,”  was  the  reply,  "they  com¬ 
bine  the  good  qualities  of  various  breeds- 
Their  milk  is  rich  enough;  they  give  a  good 
quantity;  they  tire  docile;  possess  great  vital¬ 
ity  ;  make  good  beef,  and  the  oxen  are  stroug, 
sturdy  workers.  We  were  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  good  stock  to  cross  upon,  and  we  now 
have  as  good  a  herd  of  cattle  as  one  could 
wish  for.  We  have  33  cows  from  which  we 
manufacture  about  180  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  at  present.” 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Mr.  Olcott  of  the  Courant,  does  not  think 
that  the  Manchester  is  the  meanest  of  all  his 
strawberries.  One  of  his  visitors  thought  it 
was  the  meanest  of  berries  considering  what  it 

has  had  done  for  it . . . 

Mr.  P.  Barry-  says  that  the  fruit  of  the 
blackberry  is  agreeable  for  the  dessert,  among 
the  best  for  canning  and  always  healthful. 
Blackberries  ripen  just  between  raspberries 
and  early  poaches  and  pears,  thus  helping  to 
fill  an  otherwise  vacant  season. . . 


Says  the  Northwestern  Miller:  “Let  the 
flour  sit  on  the  back  of  the  stove  or  some  other 
warm  place  24  hours  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  difference  it  will  make  in  either  bread 

or  cake . . . 

“  My  advice  to  de  Hoosier  brudder  am  not 
to  lie  or  deceive  in  tradin’  mules,  but  to  an¬ 
swer  as  few  quesbuns  as  he  kin,  an’  seem  sort 
o’  keerless  whedder  his  offer  am  ’cepted  or 

not.” . 

Rev.  Dr.  McKkndree  puts  the  case  forc¬ 
ibly:  No  girl,  he  says,  be  she  of  the  city  or  the 
country,  is  fit  to  be  a  wife  till  she  caD,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  cook  a  meal,  make  a  dress  and  keep  a 
house  in  order.  Accomplishments  are  good, 
but  a  tired  husband  would  much  prefer  a  good 
square  meal.  All  matches  that  are  brought 
about  by  selfish  motives  are  tin  hoi}-,  and  wo¬ 
men  who  marry  for  position  or  wealth  are  just 
as  guilt)- as  those  who  sell  their  virtue  for  a 
given  sum.  They  are,  in  fact,  living  a  life  of 

legalized  prostitution . 

A  Lover  of  Flowers.— “  Yes,’’ said  Mrs. 
Towser,  as  she  expatiated  upon  the  beauties  of 
her  flower  garden,  “I  have  given  it  great  care 
and  if  you  come  over  in  a  week  or  two  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  show  you  some  beautiful  scarlet 

pneumonias.” . . . 

Peter  Henderson  mentions  that  of  20  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  celery  tested  last  season  he 

found  White  W alnut  the  best . 

Col.  Gillett  says  that  we  have  passed 
the  time  when  there  is  any  profit  in  growing 
steers  first  and  then  fattening  them  after¬ 
ward . . . . . . . 

The  trotting  premiums  of  Fairs  can  safely 
be  omitted,  but  those  for  fast  walkers  should 
be  permanent  and  liberal,  says  the  Weekly 
Press . . . . . . . 

By  outward  sliow  let’s  not  be  cheated. 

An  ass  should  like  an  ass  be  treated. . ! _ 

“Beer-Drinkers,”  says  Popular  Science 
News,  “are  now  consuming  vast  quantities  of 
very  filthy  drugs  owing  to  the  high  price  of 

hops . . . 

Mr.  J.  W .  Darrow  tells  us  that  the  longer 
Paris-green  is  mixed  with  plaster  before  using, 
the  more  effectual  the  application  will  be. 

This  is  an  important  item . . . . 

We  hear  now  of  a  double  white  Abutilon, 
the  stamens  having,  some  of  them,  turned  to 
petals.  There  are  few  double  flowers  that  are 
improvements  over  the  old  angle  sorts.  A 
double  Balsam  or  Portulaca  or  Rose  is  better 
than  single  flowers — but  a  double  Petunia  or 

Clematis  or  Wistaria  or  Violet  is  not . 

Save  the  seed  of  Gladioli.  They  should  be 
planted  half-an-ineh  deep.  The  first  year  they 
grow  to  the  hight  of  a  foot.  Most  of  them 

will  bloom  the  third  year. . . . . 

Mu.  J.  J.  Thomas  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  objectionable  names  are  creeping  into  our 
fruit  nomenclature.  He  mentions  Big  Bob  as 
unsuitable  to  a  tine  strawberry  aud  rhinks  that 
Shirts  deserves  a  better  name.  He  thinks  that 
the  Superb  Raspberry  is  no  more  superb  than 
some  other  kinds.  “Garfield”  is  now  being 
used  to  push  forward  second-rate,  new  fruits 
The  French  word  Beurre  is  applied  to  270 
names  and  synonyms  of  pears  which  would  be 
quite  as  intelligible  without  it.  The  same  may 

be  said  of  “Pippin”  among  apples . 

The  Weekly  Press  recommends  Buckwheat 
to  ameliorate  the  Winter  of  our  discontent.. . . 

Dr.  Sturteva.nt  of  the  N.  Y.  Exp.  Station 
tried  placing  corn-cobs  dipped  in  coal  tar 
among  the  vines  to  keep  away  the  striped  bug 
or  cucumber  beetle.  This  “  noxious  sub¬ 
stance,"  he  says,  apparently  drove  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  beetles.  Thus,  he  found 
2S  beetles  on  29  plauts  of  squashes  on  which  no 
preventive  had  been  used,  while  on  42  plants 
about  which  cobs  dipped  in  the  coal-tar  had 

beeu  placed,  he  found  but  16  beetles . 

Dr.  Thurber  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  hogs  are  fond  of  Purslane  (Pussley); 
that  hens  are  fond  of  it  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  a  table  Y-egetable.  French  gar¬ 
deners  cultivate  three  kinds,  viz:  the  Green, 

Golden  and  the  Large-leaved. . . 

For  refined  flavor  in  grapes  Pres.  Wilder 

mentions  Brighton.  Lindley  and  Jefferson _ 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Green  calls  Watermelon  “a 

delicious  beverage." .  . 

A  member  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  as 
reported  in  the  Husbandman,  says  that  he  cut 
a  field  of  oats  when  the  grain  was  iu  the  milk 
and  it  was  estimated  by  the  one  who  fed  them 
as  worth  twice  as  much  as  good  hay.  Mr. 
Armstrong  estimates  oats  cut  green  for  cattle 
feeding  as  worth  more  for  cows  in  milk  than 
any  other  fodder.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  the 
whole — the  last  bit  of  straw.  It  imparts  color 
to  butter  the  same  as  it  takes  from  fresh  pas¬ 
tures . 

Tie  tip  the  grape-vines  canes,  destroying  the 
shoots  that  interfere  iu  such  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  be  tied  up.  Thin  out  the  bunches. 
Sow  Hungarian  Grass  seed  one  bushel  or  more 
to  the  acre  upon  a  fine,  surface-manured  seed 

bed . 

Yes,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Green,  Sec.  C.  W.  Gar¬ 
field  is  one  of  the  most  uuselfish  of  men.  Hor¬ 
ticulturists  of  Michigan  should  appreciate  aud 
be  proud  of  him . . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Upland,  Ont.,  June  29. — The  Fall  wheat  re¬ 
ported  in  my  last  report  as  being  under  four 
feet  of  snow  came  through  the  Winter  well 
and  is  now  looking  tine,  at  least  80  per  cent 
having  survived  our  long  and  severe  Winter. 
The  B.-b  Centennial  was  planted  May  lft,  in 
rows  12x12,  and  is  looking  well,  but  it  has  not 
yet  tillered  out.  Of  the  Niagara  grape  seeds 
planted  in  the  house  ju  a  box,  1(5  germinated 
and  eight  of  the  strongest  are  planted  out  in  a 
border  under  the  special  care  of  my  wife,  who 
also  is  looking  forward  w  ith  much  wonder  and 
anticipation  for  the  flowers.  She  is  greatly 
perplexed  how  to  discover  the  names  of  many 
of  them.  it.  c. 

Illinois. 

Farina,  Fayette  Co.,  June  30. — We  had  a 
very  severe  Winter,  followed  by  a  late 
Spring,  giving  us  a  very  poor  prospect  for 
Winter  wheat.  It.  will  be  the  poorest  crop  of 
wheal  that  wo  have  bad  in  years.  Not  one 
acre  in  ten  will  pay  for  the  cutting.  We  have 
a  fine  prospect  for  oats.  A  greater  acreage 
than  common  was  sown.  Owing  to  the  late 
Spring  corn  is  notes  high  as  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  A  great  deal  of  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  bud  to  be  replanted  i>n  account  of  cold  and 
wet,  at  the  time  it  was  sprouting.  The  later 
planting  is  doing  finely  now'.  The  hay  crop 
will  be  higher  than  usual.  There  will  be  a 
greater  acreage  cut  than  in  any  previous  year, 
A  great  many  farmers  seeded  their  wheat  last 
Fall  with  Timothy,  and  such  will  uot  attempt 
to  save  the  wheat  but  will  cut  it  for  hay.  A 
great  many  of  the  small  farmers  are  abandon¬ 
ing  farming  and  are  giving  their  attention 
to  fruit  growing,  it  being  more  profitable  than 
general  f  arming.  The  strawberry  crop  was  a 
very  large  one  this  year,  yielding  from  150  to 
250  cases  (of  24  quarts)  to  the  acre,  averaging 
a  net  profit  of  *1.75  per  case.  The  principal 
berry  is  the  Crescent  Seedling.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  Mount  Vernon,  Miner’s  Prolific, 
Kentucky,  Bid  well,  Manchester,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Cumberland  Triumph,  etc.  Several  of 
the  new  varieties  are  1  icing  tried  this  year. 
The  Manchester  and  Bid  well  are  uot  thought 
a  great  deal  of  here.  The  Bidwells  set  more 
berries  than  they  could  mature.  The  Cum¬ 
berland  proves  to  be  a  tine  berry  this  year;  it 
brought  more  than  double  the  price  of  any 
other  shipped  from  this  place  this  season.  W e 
have  a  fine  prospect  for  apples.  This  is  the 
second  year  in  succession  in  which  the  apple 
trees  havo  been  heavily  loaded.  There  will  be 
no  peaches  this  season  excepting  a  few  of  the 
natural  variety.  R.  c, 

Iowa. 

Decatur,  Decatur  Co.,  June  30. — The 
weather  this  week  has  been  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  Coin  doing  well  where  not  choked 
up  with  weeds.  But,  oh !  what  farmers  some 
of  the  men  hereabouts  are.  It  seems  their 
object  is  to  tiy  how  many  acres  of  corn  they 
can  get  in — uot  how  much  per  acre  they  can 
raise,  consequently  there  are  more  woods  than 
corn  stalks.  I  have  20  acres  of  corn  that  1 
will  finish  working  the  first  time  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  about  knee-lugh.  Some  of  the 
ground  I  plowed  while  the  frost  was  yet  in, 
but  I  plowed  so  deep  that  the  weed  seeds  (what 
there  was)  never  got  up.  I  plow  about  four 
inches  deeper  than  my  neighbors;  and  1  have 
uot  missed  a  crop  in  the  five  years  that  I  have 
been  here.  This  is  truly  the  greatest  clover 
land  I  ever  saw  and  i  was  raised  in  the  Buck¬ 
eye  State  where  they  grow  clover.  1  lielieve 
my  B.-b  Wheat  will  be  a  failure;  it  did  well 
till  within  the  past  10  days  when  the  leaves 
nearly  all  turned  yellow.  There  are  a  few 
heads  but  they  are  smooth.  I  never  saw 
wheat  stool  so.  I  planted  it  in  drills  on  April 
8th  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  ami  it  covered  the 
ground  two  weeks  ago.  My  Burpee  Welcome 
Cats  are  three  feet  high  and  just  heading  out; 
somewhat  lodged.  1  think  them  a  splendid 
show  for  poor  laud.  Timothy  and  oats  gen¬ 
erally  looking  fine.  w.  J.  c. 

Hull  MUM. 

Jewell,  Jewell  Co.,  July  1. — All  crop  pros¬ 
pects  are  very  promising.  Wheat  and  rye  are 
mostly  harvested,  and  oats  and  corn  are  look¬ 
ing  fine,  with  every  indication  of  bountiful 
crops.  I.  n.  r. 

MicklKun. 

Freemont,  Newaygo  Co.,  June  25. — This  is 
a  new  country;  the  people  are  interested  in 
logs  and  bark  and  there  is  but  little  farming. 
We  had  a  cold,  wet,  late  Spring  ;  rained  every 
day  for  a  week.  I  don’t  like  the  giving  so 
much  desert  laud  to  cattle  men ;  that  desert 
land  will  be  wanted  for  poor  men  before  20 
years.  K  e.  w. 

Allwourf 

Walker,  Vernon  Co.,  June  20. — Southwes¬ 
tern  Missouri  lias  had  much  rain.  Corn  weedy 
y-ft,  looking  well,  much  of  it  about  ready  teJ 


shoot.  Oats  fine,  also  grass.  Wheat  very 
poor,  some  rust  in  it.  Apples,  perhaps  over 
half  a  crop,  peaches  fair.  Small  fruits  very 
flue;  iu  fact  these  hardly  over  fail  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  Our  old  cattle  men  are  very  generally 
selling  off  their  “ranches”  or  large  cattle 
farms  to  Eastern  farmers  for  actual  fanning 
pui-poses,  while  they  go  West  to  seek  “outside 
grass,”  which  barbed  wire  bas  the  credit  of 
robbing  them  of  so  lately  in  this  region.  It  ell 
improved  tracts  of  half  to  two  sections  iu  a 
body  are  changing  bands  readily  at  from  ?15 
to  *30  per  acre.  Corn  has  never  entirely  failed 
here  for  12  years  past;  but  wheat  often  does. 
Send  us  out  some  more  real  farmers,  not  so 
many  stockmen,  though  stock  still  pays  finely 
here,  and  we  will  show  you  iu  a  few  years  the 
finest  county  in  Southwest  Missouri,  e.  l.  n. 

New  Jersey* 

Dunellen,  Middlesex  Co.,  July  7. — Al¬ 
though  Spring  is  very  backward  at  tins 
writing,  crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking  very 
fine  We  have  liad  plenty  of  rain,  but  no  ex¬ 
cessively  wet  weather,  and  since  about  May 
20  it  has  been  very  seasonable.  Crass  is 
extra-good  and  com  is  a  good  stand  and  of  a 
good  color.  From  the  Niagara  Crape  seeds  1 
have  37  nice  vines  which  1  transplanted  to  the 
garden  about  three  weeks  ago.  Of  course  we 
are  all  expecting  to  grow  the  “  boss  ”  grape. 

1  have  also  some  15  or  20  seedlings  that  came 
up  in  my  garden.  H-  p-  p- 

New  York. 

Caton,  Steuben  Co.,  June  30. — We  have 
had  a  very  wet  June;  so  far  this  month  we 
have  had  more  rain  than  we  had  all  last  Sum¬ 
mer  We  had  a  lute,  backward  Spring.  Corn 
all  planted  and  looking  fine.  Grass  will  be  a 
very  fair  crop.  This  seems  to  be  the  “off 
year  with  apples.  Trees  that  bore  last  year 
have  none  on  this  year;  while  those  that  did 
uot  are  loaded  now.  There  is  a  large  acreage 
of  potatoes  in  this  and  adjoining  towns. 
Everything  gives  a  fair  prospect  for  a  rich 
harvest  if  we  havn’t  too  much  rain.  B.  w. 

Ohio. 

Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  June  30. — A  trip 
which  has  taken  me  to  several  counties  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  gives  me  opportunity  to  note  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  crops.  The  Spring  was  backward 
and  frequent  rains  seemed  to  promise  but  a 
poor  crop  of  wheat,  but  the  last  three  weeks 
have  worked  an  astonishiug  change  aud  some 
fields  that  were  thought  utmost  worthless  arc 
now  promising  a  good  yield.  Corn  is  yet  small 
but  with  a  good  Summer  will  yield  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop.  Oats  could  scarcely  lie  finer,  aud  1 
have  never  seen  potatoes  look  better.  W  bat 
surprises  me  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Beetle  in  sections  when  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  very  destructive.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  any  satisfactory  reason  given  for  their 
absence.  Grass  is  heavy  but  the  excess  of 
rain  is  not  promotive  of  quality,  so  much  as 
quantity.  1  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  reach 
Columbus  just  after  the  close  of  the  school 
year  of  the  Ohio  State  University  with  which 
is  connected  the  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Expex-imental  Grounds, and  had  no  opportunity 
to  examine  the  premises  so  thoroughly  and 
understanding!  y  as  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  done,  but  what  I  saw  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  investment  will  be  worth  much  more 
than  its  cost  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State.  Whether  fanners  are  benefited  to  the 
extent  that  the}-  may  be  by  all  such  institutions 
depends  much  on  themselves.  The  dismissal 
of  Prof.  Scott  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  awakened  much  feeling.  It  may 
be  too  soon  to  fonu  an  opinion,  but  from  what 
I  learn  the  removal  is  consequent  upon  certain 
views  he  holds  relative  to  the  tenure  of 
landed  property,  which  views  are  iu  my  opin¬ 
ion  what  we  must  sometimes  approve,  l.  a.  r 

PenriMyl  vuiiIh. 

Saltsburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  July  (i  — 
Last  year  was  wet,  but  this  is  worse — raiu> 
rain,  rain.  Could  hardly  get  two  days  in  a 
week  to  work  corn,  but  it  is  growing  finely; 
with  a  favorable  season  we  shall  have  a  good 
ci  op.  Wheat  will  uot  be  half  a  crop.  On 
limestone  soil  it  is  good.  Oats  good,  liay 
Could  not  be  better.  Apples  will  not  lie  half  a 
crop,  as  they  have  fallen  off  badly.  w.  s. 


%  Chimst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  tlie  wi  lier  to  Insure  attention.! 


THE  DRAINAGE  LAWS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

S.  W.  H..  Ken I  City,  Mich,—  There.is  in  this 
town  a  lake  which  we  wish  tojdraiu,  but  land 
enough  will  not  be  drained  thereby  in  the 
town  to  justify  an  assessment  large  enough  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  drain.  The  drainage  of 
the  lake,  however,  would  drain  quite  a  large 
tract  of  laud  In  the  adjoining  towushipi 


Would  it  be  right  for  me,  a  freeholder,  to  get 
the  freeholders  of  each  town  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract,  make  a  survey  and  let  out  say  20-rod 
jobs  of  opening  a  creek  from  tbe  lake,  giving 
to  each  freeholder  a  chance  to  work  out  his 
job?  Could  I  then  assess  the  lands  benefited 
and  legally  collect  money  enough  to  pay  for 
the  construction  of  the  drain  and  incidental 
expenses? 

ANSWERED  BY  1’ROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER,  OF 
MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  drainage  laws  of  Michigan  require  the 
election  of  a  township  commissioner  of  drains 
aud  authorize  the.  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
each  county  to  appoint  a  county  drain  com¬ 
missioner  at  their  option.  The  county  drain 
dhmmissioner  has  authority  extending  over 
the  whole  county;  the  township  drain  com¬ 
missioner’s  authority  extends  only  over  his 
township.  Application  signed  by  a  majority 
of  freeholders  benefited  by  the  required  drain 
is  made  to  the  commissioner,  who,  after  ex¬ 
amination,  orders  a  survey,  secures  the  neces¬ 
sary  right  of  way  if  possible,  and  after  cer¬ 
tain  preliminaries,  proceeds  to  let  contracts 
for  construction.  The  cost  is  divided  on  the 
property  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received. 
In  case  the  opening  of  a  drain  is  opposed,  a 
special  commission  of  those  members  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Probate  Court,  whose  findings 
are  final.  1  would  say  that  after  an  extensive 
experience  in  the  construction  of  town  and 
county  ditches,  in  no  case  lias  an  opposing 
faction  been  able  to  prevent  the  opening  of  a 
drain,  the  only  result  of  the  opposition  being 
to  delay  the  construction  aud  increase  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  to  themselves  as  well  us  others.  De¬ 
spite  this  well-known  fact,  nearly  every  drain 
meets  with  determined  opposition,  which  is  to 
the  detriment,  of  every  class  excepting  lawyers. 
The  question  calls  up  the  weakest  poiut  of  the 
drain  laws,  viz.,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town 
commissioner  when  there  is  no  county  com¬ 
missioner,  as  is  the  ease  iu  most  counties. 
Two  township  commissioners  acting  iu  har¬ 
mony.  each  iu  his  own  township,  could  lay  out 
a  legal  drain  and  collect  from  all  the  property 
benefited.  If  it  is  difficult  to  secure  that,  the 
remedy  would  lie  with  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  who  could  appoint  a  commissioner  with 
the  necessary  authority.  In  case  every  free¬ 
holder  benefited  would  sign  an  agreement  to 
bear  his  portion  of  the  expense,  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  of  having  any  commis¬ 
sioner,  If  the  amount  each  was  to  pay  were 
to  be  determined  by  some  person  on  whom  all 
agreed,  the  result  would  be  as  satisfactory 
and  much  cheaper  than  to  follow  the  course 
laid  down  iu  the  statute  law.  In  this  ease  col 
lections  would  be  made,  not  iu  the  taxes,  but 
by  promissory  notes  or  their  equivalent.  Un¬ 
less  tiie  requirements  of  the  law  ure  fulfilled 
no  legal  assessments  can  lie  made. 

ANTI-SELF  MILKING  DEVICES. 

W.  P  S.,  Cambridge,  U. ;  W.  P.  S.\  U.  -4. 
C.,  Bloomington,  Neb  /  A.  L.,  Elk  Co.,  Pa., 
and  others  ask  the  best  remedy  for  preventing 
cows  from  sucking  themselves. 

A  ns. — There  is  no  permanent  cure  except¬ 
ing  that  of  operating  on  the  tongue  so  as  to 
prevent  the  cow  from  clasping  the  teat  with 
it,  and  that  is  by  splitting  it  for  two  inches  at 
the  end.  This  may  bo  objected  to  ns  a  pain¬ 
ful  method,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  several 
other  operations  we  perform  upon  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals  to  make  them  more  valuable.  We 
do  not  recommend  it,  but  simply  mention  it, 
leaving  readers  to  do  as  they  feel  rightabout 
the  matter.  A  cow  given  to  this  habit,  in 
morally  incurable  anil  is  very  likely  to  learn 
some  way  to  surmount  many  obstacles  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  her  vice.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
contrivances,  however,  have  been  employed 
with  more  or  less  success  to  prevent  the  prae- 
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tice.  One  consists  of  a  stout  stick  of  tough 
wood  suspended  bet  ween  the  fore  legs,  one  end 
lieing  attached  to  a  surcingle  buckled  about, 
the  animal's  body  aud  the  other  fastened  to  a 
strap  which  is  buckled  to  the  halter,  The 
strap  unit  ing  the  stick  to  the  halter  should  bo 
at  least  12  inches  loug  to  allow  the  necessary 
movement  of  the'.lieod  to  graze  freely  while 
preventing  the  cow  from  bringing  the  head  to 
the  bidder.  V  l.e«s)iinsightly  and,  it  is  claimed, 
equally  effective  is  another  device  which  was 
Bhowniin’the  Rural  of  Doe.  (5,  1879,  having 
been’re-eugravwl  from  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon’s 
great  .work ^Dairy  Farming.  We  Imvo  uot 
bud  occasion  to  try  it  eurwlven  but  Mm  Pro* 


fessor  says  it  is  a  thoroughly  effective  pre¬ 
ventive.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  oak  board 
eight  inches  long,  live  wide  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  as  at  Fig.  390,  The  cow’s  nos¬ 
tril  should  be  sprung  or  bent  until  the  piece 
is  fitted.  Caro  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  two  poiuts  too  far  asunder  as  it  would 
then  easily  slip  off  the  nose.  The  points 
should  be  half-au-inch  apart  and  nicely 
smoothed  and  rounded  off,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
the  cow.  A  oaten  ted  device  of  much  the  same 
kind  has  been  advertised  in  the  Rural  by  H. 

C.  Rice,  Easthamptou,  Mass. 

CHEESE  MAKING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

H.  J.  V.,  La  Fayette,  [ml. — How  can  cheese 
be  made  on  a  small  scale — say  where  only  six 
gallons  of  milk  are  used  at  a  time  ? 

A  ns. — Strain  the  night’s  milk  into  a  tub,  or 
Other  vessel,  mid  put  iu  the  rennet — one  table 
spoonful  to  three  gallons  of  milk.  As  soon  as 
the  curd  becomes  firm  cut  it  with  a  case-knife 
to  the  bottom,  in  line  squares,  and  let.  it  stand 
till  the  whey  comes  on  the  top;  then  dip  the 
curd  into  a  cloth  which  is  sot  in  a  basket  over 
a  vessel  pi  eate’h  the  whey.  In  this  way  the 
whey  draius  off.  Gather  the  curd  in  a  bunch 
iu  tin1  cloth,  and  put  a  light  pressure  upon  it 
leaving  it  in  the  cloth.  It  must  be  put  in  a 
cool  place.  In  the  morning  change  the  milk 
to  curd— the  same  as  the  night  before — and 
put  the  two  curds  together.  It  must  now  be 
scalded,  which  is  done  by  heating  a  portion  of 
the  whey,  sufficient  to  cover  the  curd,  or  it 
may  be  done  with  water.  The  whey,  or  water, 
should  ho  heated  almost  to  scalding  point  and 
the  curd  immersed  in  it,  where  it.  should  be 
left  a  few  minutes  und  stirred  lightly  until  it 
begins  to  have  an  elastic  and  tough  feeling, 
when  it  should  be  taken  out  aud  put  in  the 
basket,  aud  the  whey,  or  water,  be  allowed  to 
drain  off.  After  draining — which  takes  but  a 
few  minutes— the  curd  is  put  into  a  chopping 
bowl  and  chopped  about  as  tiue  as  chestnuts, 
salt  being  added — five  ounces,  or  a  teacupful 
to  12  pounds  of  curd.  An  increase  of  salt,  will 
make  a  drier  aud  harder  cheese.  As  soon  as 
chopped,  put  into  a  heap  of  suitable  size,  aud 
then  under  the  press.  A  fter  ten  minutes  take 
it  out  aud  etiange  to  a  dry  cloth,  and  put  it 
back  into  the  press  to  bo  left  till  night,  when 
it  should  he  turned  again  and  pressed  until 
morning.  A  cloth  bandage  is  put  around  the 
cheese  when  taken  from  the  press,  aud  the 
cheese  is  rubbed  with  melted  butter.  It  is 
then  set  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  aud  kept  free 
from  the  flies  by  darkening  the  room.  The 
cheese  should  he  turned  twice  a  day  aud  rub¬ 
bed  with  melted  butter.  It  must  be  looked  to 
carefully,  to  see  if  the  flies  have  deposited  any 
eggs,  or  it  will  get.  wormy  and  spoil.  For 
setting  the  milk  many  persons  use  their  wash- 
tubs  und  other  things  they  happen  to  have 
handy,  using  a  press  of  simple  form. 

CHILLS  AND  FEVER. 

D.  C.,  Hermitage  Landing, La. — For  the  sake 
of  suffering  bun  unity’,  will  the  Rural  tell 
me  if  there  is  anything  besides  quinine  that 
will  stop  the  recurrence  of  chills  and  fever  ? 
When  the  fever  is  on,  I  can  alway’s  reduce  it 
with  aconite;  but,  whut  will  prevent  it  fr  >m 
coming  back  again?  There  must  be  some  rem¬ 
edy’,  if  I  but  knew  it.  I  dread  jiateut  medi¬ 
cines  on  account  i  f  theurscnic  which  they  usu¬ 
ally  contain,  and  I  do  hate  to  poison  the  pure 
system  of  young  children  with  quinine,  if  I 
could  find  a  substitute  possessing  its  virtues 
without  its  defects. 

Ans. — There  is  no  medicine  that  will  cure 
“malaria  ”  or  chills  aud  fever,  while  the  cause 
is  operating.  As  well  might  we  ask  fora  medi¬ 
cine  to  cure  the  ill  effects  of  eating  or  driuk- 
ing  too  much.  Quinine  will  cure  u  dozen  or 
it  may  lie  fifty  attacks  of  chills  and  fever.  But 
with  every  dose  taken  its  effects  are  weakened 
until  finally  it.  has  little  or  no  curative  power. 
We  must  get  away  from  the  infectious  vapors 
that  cause  malaria.  As  an  original  affection 
chills  aud  fever  occur  almost  exclusively  in 
the  latter  part  of  Summer  aud  Autumn  and 
the  only  sure  way  of  escaping  the  ailment  is 
to  avoid  miasmutic  regions  from  say  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  until  frost.  It  this  cannot  be  done, 
avoid  morning  aud  evening  air  und  nerer 
slrei)  out  ut  night,  if  out  iu  the  moruiug, 
evening  or  night  it  should  never  he  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Slum  scrupulously  excesses 
of  every  sort.  Never  remain  long  in  wet 
clothes.  When  heated  be  careful  about  ex¬ 
posing  yourself  in  cold  or  a  draft.  Avoid,  if 
possible,  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  about 
noonday.  Always,  when  possible,  sleep  iu  an 
upper  room,  us  experience  bas  shown  that  the 
malaria  of  unhealthful  districts  always  tends 
to  cling  to  the  ground.  Statistics  show  that 
the  proportion  of  eases  among  those  sleeping 
up-stairs  and  down-stairs  is  one-third  less  in 
favor  of  the  former.  It  is  also  of  great  im¬ 
portance  tlmt  in  malarial  regions  the  houses 
should  he  built  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  if  possible  at  some  distance 
from  swampy  ground  or  river  bottoms. 

CURING  bacon. 

N  B.  P.,  Farmington,  Wash.  Ter. — What 
is  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  vh«h  i*>een 
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Tf  the  Rural,  will  give  a  good  recipe,  I  will 
forward  the  price. 

Ans, — The  quickest  way  to  cure  bacon  is  to 
rub  the  salt,  into  the  fleshy  side,  and  then  pile 
the  pieces  on  top  of  each  other  for  the  absorp- 
tion  to  be  completed.  As  soon  as  the  surface 
of  the  meat  begins  to  be  dry,  it  may  be 
smoked.  This  period  depends  upon  the 
thoroughness  of  the  rubbing  mostly,  and  some¬ 
what  upon  the  condition  of  the  curing  room, 
a  dry  room  being  preferable  to  a  damp  place. 
For  100  pounds  of  meat,  make  the  following 
mixture:  Six  pounds  line  salt,  one  ounce  salt¬ 
peter,  two  quarts  of  molasses,  or  its  equivalent 
iu  sugar.  For  long  keeping,  use  one  pound  more 
of  salt.  All  the  useful  information  in  our  own 
possession  or  that  we  can  procure  from  others 
for  “love”  or  money,  is  heartily  at  the  dis 
posnl  of  every  one  of  our  readers  “free,  gratis, 
for  nothing  ” — except  the  subscription  price  of 
the  paper.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  all 
questions  because  it  isn’t  always  easy  for  us 
unaided  to  strike  upon  subjects  for  the  Rural 
that  are  sure  to  lx*  useful  to  our  friends,  while 
in  answering  a  question,  we  are  sure  that  at 
least  one  person  will  bo  benefited.  Our  ambi¬ 
tion  is  that  every  issue  of  the  paper  should  be 
chokeful  of  interesting,  instmctive,  and, 
above  all,  useful  matter,  aud  that  in  no  part 
of  it  should  there  be  a  line  which  did  not  come 
up  to  this  standard;  and  iu  asking  questions 
our  friends  aid  us  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
our  ambition. 

SUMACH  AND  ITS  USES. 

If.  B.  B.,  TMierence,  Kan. — I  have  a  great 
quantity  of  sumach  growing  on  my  place: 
can  it  be  utilized  profitably?  Is  there  a  market 
for  it  iu  the  West '.  How  aud  when  should  it 
be  prepared? 

Ans. — Sumach  is  used  for  binning  light-col¬ 
ored  leathers  and  iu  dying  and  calico  printing; 
it  yields  with  different  mordants  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  tints.  Of  late  years  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  the  leaves  of  our  native  sumachs 
have  assumed  considerable  importance  espe¬ 
cially  iu  Virginia  aud  Tennessee,  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  industry  being  situated  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va  There  are  three  varieties  of  which 
the  leaves  are  list'd  indiscriminately,  viz:  the 
Smooth,  the  Stag-horn  and  the  Mountain  Su¬ 
machs,  but  as  the  Smooth  is  most  abundant, 
the  product  consists  mainly  of  that.  The 
gathering  begins  early  in  J  uly  and  continues 
till  frost.  The  leafy  tops  of  the  plants  are 
broken  off  and  carefully  dried,  the  best  being 
that  dried  iu  the  shade;  when  dry  they  are 
thrashed  with  Hails  to  break  them  up,  sifted 
from  all  rough  parts,  and  are  then  grouud 
finely  in  a  mill,  which  is  a  largo  circular  stone 
set  on  edge  and  made  to  run  in  a  circular 
trough  by  means  of  horse-power.  The  fine 
powder  is  sifted  and  bagged  for  sale.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  Western  market  for 
sumach. 

BLISTER-BEETLE. 

11.  J.,  Iredell  Station,  Texas,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  a  beetle  which  devour  the  tops  of 
Irish  potatoes,  leaving  only  the  bare  stems. 

Ans. — The  insect  belongs  to  the  Coleopter¬ 
ous  fumily  Meluida*  or  Blister-beetles,  the  s{>o- 
i'ies  being  Macrobasis  albida,  Say.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  aud  allied  genera  of 
Blister-beetles  which,  iu  the  imago  state,  in¬ 
juriously  affect  potato  vines;  while  iu  the 
larva  state  they  a n •  beneficial  to  man  by  prey¬ 
ing  upon  the  eggs  of  locusts.  Paris-green  or 
London-purple,  applied  in  the  way  now  fami¬ 
liar  to  every  fanner,  ts  a  good  remedy  for 
these  Blister-beetles,  but  iu  favorable  localities 
they  can  also  be  driven  from  the  fields  into 
windrows  of  straw  aud  there  destroyed  by 
fire. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

O.  J.  II.,  West  Lowville,  N.  Y..  asks  for  plan 
of  root-cellar  in  hill-side. 

Ans. — A  plan  of  a  root  cellar,  cheap,  simple 
aud  easy  was  given  in  the  Rural  of  June  38. 
With  very  little  modification  it  could  be 
adapted  to  our  friend’s  use.  If  the  grntiud  is 
hard,  so  that  it  will  not  cave  in,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  any  walls  at  ull.  The  cheapness 
of  plank,  or  stone,  depends  upon  local  cost. 
Stone  would  be  much  more  permanent  Roof 
may  be  covered  with  scantling  and  boards, 
with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  pit  put  over 
them.  Dig  back  into  the  hill  20  feet,  and  12 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  high  in  the  sides,  would 
make  a  root-cellar  large  enough.  There  should 
be  a  ventilator  through  the  center.  Roots 
mayr  bo  buried  the  same  as  potatoes,  covered 
lightly  unt  il  very  euld  weather,  so  that  they 
will  not  heat.  Then  put  ou  manure  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Long  piles  arc  preferable  to  large 
round  ones,  being  not  so  liable  to  heat.  There 
should  bo  frequent  veuts,  through  wisps  of  rye 
straw. 

II .  II.  T.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. — The  bag  of  a  cow 
that  calved  a  fortnight  ago,  became  caked  a 
co  tple  of  days  afterwards,  but  was  all  right 
in  a  short  time.  Lust  night  one  of  the  teats 
was  caked  very  hard  while  the  rest  of  the 
udder  was  ull  right.  This  morning  she  gave 
bloody  milk  out  of  the  affected  teat,  the 
stream  at  first  being  watery.  Sh"  runs  iu 
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a  swamp  near  the  river;  what  ails  her?  What 
is  the  insect  on  the  inclosed  beans? 

Ans. — The  cow  probably  goes  iutotlie  river 
and  stands  there  as  cows  will  do,  and  this 
causes  the  garget.  If  this  is  so,  the  removal 
of  the  cause  will  effect  a  cure.  If  not,  the  cow 
has  ta  ken  cold,  perhaps  by  lying  in  the  w  et. 
Bathe  the  part  of  the  teat  wTith  warm  water 
and  rub  it  with  camphorated  ointment  Be 
sure  to  draw  all  the  watery  matter  and  blood 
out  of  the  teat.  2  The  bean  weevil  is,  alas,  a 
common  thing  now.  It  has  come  to  stay-.  We 
know  of  no  remedy  but  to  kill  all  the 
beetles,  but  we  have  grave  fears  of  the 
possibility  of  it! 

W.  F.  T.,  Annin  Creek,  Pa. — What  ails  my 
pig?  All  Winter  she  throve  well  on  oats  and 
corn  ground  together.  About  five  weeks  ago 
on  going  to  feed  her  I  found  her  lying  on  the 
floor  and  shivering  as  if  iu  midwinter.  She 
lay-  there  day-  and  night  shivering  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  eat  for  five  days.  Towards  the  end  of 
t  hat  period  she  would  got  up  about  once  a  day 
and  take  a  drink  if  there  were  no  food  in  it. 
As  she  improved  in  health  she  lost  the  use  of 
her  hind-quarters,  and  is  still  in  this  state, 
having  to  sit  down  when  eating,  otherwise  she 
is  now  in  fine  condition. 

Ans. — The  shivers,  or  convulsions  were 
caused  by  constipation,  or  interuni  inflamma¬ 
tion,  maybe  by  worms.  Feed  a  quarter  Of  a 
{mhi ud  of  Epsom  suits  dissolved  in  milk.  If 
this  does  not  cure,  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  diluted  with  milk  twice, 
one  day  intervening,  which  will  kill  worms. 
Turn  the  pig  to  grass,  if  possible.  The  ina¬ 
bility  to  use  the  hind  legs  often  indicates 
worms  in  the  kidneys. 

M.  W.,  Potsda  m ,  N.  Y.,  1.  Is  there  a  breeder 
of  Guernsey  cattle  iu  this  (State?  2.  Are  the 
Guernseys  a  distinct  breed  of  cattle?  8.  Are 
they  superior  to  the  Jerseys  for  butter  and 
quanity  of  milk. 

Ans. — 1.  Among  others  the  following 
brood  Guernseys  iu  this  State. — L.  W.  Led- 
yard,  Cazeuovia;  Henry  A.  Morgan,  Aurora, 
Howard  G.  White,  Syracuse,  Seth  Bonfoy, 
West  Winfield,  and  W.  Crozier,  NOrtliport, 
L.  I.  2,  Yes.  8,  They  tire  uot  considered  so. 
There  arc  no  records  of  Guernsey  cows  that 
have  produced  such  heavy  butter  yields  as 
those  credited  to  some  Jerseys;  but  Guernseys 
in  general  are  thought  to  be  about  as  good  as 
ordinary  Jerseys  for  butter  aud  milk  The 
Jerseys,  however,  undoubtedly  have  won  a 
higher  reputation,  and  we  are  not  among 
those  who  run  down  or  protend  to  undervalue 
a  person  or  thing  because  he  or  it  hasachieved 
success. 

A.  It.,  Decatur,  Mich.  — I .  Is  the  green  worm 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  that  is  eating 
the  leaves  of  my  currant  bushes,  the  currant 
worm,  aud  how  should  it  be  treated?  2.  How 
old  are  quinces  when  they  begin  to  bear  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  the  currant- worm,  no  doubt. 
Yom’  best  remedy  would  be  to  dust  the  bushes 
with  hellebore  mixed  with  plaster,  Hour  or 
tine  sifted  coal  ashes  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  hellebore  to  ten  of  the  other.  Be  sure 
you  get  pure  hellebore.  You  may  use  Paris- 
greeu  or  Loudon- purple  in  the  proportion  of 
oue  part  of  poison  to  200  of  plaster  or  flour 
with  safety.  But  we  don’t  care  to  recommend 
its  use.  2.  The  Champion  Quince  often  bears 
the  second  year.  The  Rea’s  Mammoth,  or 
Apple,  iu  about  four  years.  Would  choose 
either  of  the  last  named. 

O.  J.  />.,  Cave,  Tex. — 1  wish  to  set  out  some 
grape-vines  this  Fall.  1.  What  distance  apart 
should  they  be  set  each  "ay?  2,  What  length 
should  the  posts  be  cut?  3,  Should  I  set  the 
posts  when  1  set  the  vines? 

Ans. — 1.  The  distance  apart  will  vary  some- 
wlint  with  the  varieties  planted.  The  rows 
may  be  six  feet  apart,  as  this  distance  will 
give  room  enough  for  cultivating  with  the 
horse.  Slow-growing  varieties  may  bo  planted 
six  feet  apart  in  the  row,  rapid-growing  ones 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row.  2. 
The  end  posts  may  be  nine  feet  long,  the  in¬ 
tervening  ones  eight  feet  six  inches.  8.  Yes. 
We  would  recommend  our  subscriber  to  read 
the  very  useful  communication  of  E.  Will¬ 
iams  upon  a  “grape-trellis”  iu  the  Rural  of 
June  80. 

«/.  Shocmakertown,  Pa.  I  would  like  to 
exchange  seeds  or  roots  with  men  readers  of 
the  Rural. 

Ans. — For  two  years  after  the  Rural  came 
under  its  present  management,  we  tried  a 
Flower  and  Seed  Exchange  Department  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  Some  people 
were  constantly  trying  to  get  in  free  adver¬ 
tisements;  others  to  get  stamps  from  our 
readers  to  jiay  the  postage  ou  seeds,  etc.,  a  d 
once  having  obtained  the  stamps,  they  failed 
to  send  the  seeds ;  others  practiced  other  petty 
frauds  or  tried  to,  so  that  in  justice  to  our 
friends  and  to  ourselves,  wo  discontinued  a 
scheme  w  hich  experience  taught  us  was  \  ery 
liable  to  abuse;  nor  have  we  since  seen  any 
reason  for  believing  there  is  any  sensible  dim¬ 
inution  in  the  number  of  rascals  who  would 
abuse  such  a  department. 


•I.  H.  S.,  Hickory,  W.  Ya. — 1  wish  to  plant 
next  Fall  about  40  each,  of  blackberry  and 
raspbeiry  plants,  and  200  Btrawl terry  vines; 
which  would  be  best  suited  to  this  section  for 
succession?  What  does  the  Rural  think  of 
the  Big  Bob  Strawberry? 

Ans. — Blackberries:  Kittatinuy  20;Willson’s 
Early  10:  Taylor  10.  Strawberries:  Duchesse, 
Duncan,  Charles  Downing,  Cnmberland  Tri¬ 
umph,  Sharpless,  Kentucky,  Manchester. 
Raspberries:  We  should  try  Eansell  for  earli¬ 
est — Turner,  Cuthbert,  Caroline  (yellow)  and 
New  Rochelle  (purple).  For  your  climate  we 
would  prefer  Fall  as  you  state.  We  do  not 
think  favorably  of  the  Big  Bob  thus  far. 

D.C.,  Hermitage  Landing,  La. -Three  weeks 
ago  I  planted  seeds  of  the  Sharpless  Straw¬ 
berry  in  a  bucket  having  a  hole  dialled  in  the 
bottom  aud  containing  two  quarts  of  earth. 
This  was  placed  in  a  tin  pan  of  water  about 
an  inch  deep  and  set  on  t  he  veranda.  All  the 
seed  germinated,  but  the  vines  though  at  first 
well  and  vigorous-looking  pined  and  died 
away  in  couple  of  days;  what  ailed  them? 

Ans. — The  reason  is  plainly  that  the  plants 
“damp  off,”  as  it  is  termed.  The  drainage  is 
not  good.  The  soil  becomes  “soar.”  Try  a 
a  flower  pot  with  a  handful  of  broken  crock  or 
stoues  iu  the  bottom.  Use  sandy  loam  and 
keep  it  merely  moist,  not  wet.  You  will  then 
have  no  trouble. 

FI.  B  Bainbridge,  Pa. — When  is  the  prop¬ 
er  time  to  set  out  celery,  and  how  should  it 
be  done? 

— From  July  1  to  August  1.  Plant  in 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rowr.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plant  in 
trenches,  although  very  shallow'  ones  may  be 
made,  say  four  inches  deep,  into  which  the 
plants  may  lie  set,  haviug  the  soil  underneath 
them  well  mixed  with  good,  rich  barnyard 
manure  or  fertilizer.  Commence  to  earth  up 
as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  spread,  so  as  to 
keep  them  growing  in  an  upright  position, 
taking  care  not  to  choke  them  with  too  much 
earth  at  one  time.  When  earthing,  keep  the 
leaf  stalks  together. 

1  •  F.  -4.,  Londnnville,  N.  Y. — 1.  Can  hedge 
fence  lie  planted  exactly  on  the  line  between 
different  forms  f  3.  What  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  young  hedge  ? 

Ans. — 1.  An  owner  of  laud  owns  from  the 
exact  line  up  and  down  to  the  sky  and  the 
center  of  the  earth,  so  that-  without  his  con. 
sent  it  is  uot  possible  to  plant  a  hedge  ou  the 
exact  line,  because  every  branch  that  grew 
over  the  line  would  trespass  upon  him  and  so 
would  every  root.  No  law  can  deprive  a  man 
of  this  right,  iu  his  property.  2.  A  young 
hedge  is  best  protected  by  a  barbed  wire  fence, 
which  will  not  interfere  with  the  growth. 

IF.  M.,  Herkimer,  JV.  Y. — In  “Querist”  of  a 
late  Rural,  it  was  stated  that  Jerseys  and 
Alderaeys  were  distinct  breeds.  How  comes 
it  then,  that  Jerseys  are  generally  known  as 
Alderney  s? 

Ans. — The  fact  is  dueiu  a  great  measure  to 
the  persistency  of  error.  Few,  very  few  cat¬ 
tle  w  ere  over  exported  from  Alderney,  but 
vessels  trading  with  the  Channel  Islands  usu¬ 
ally  touched  at  Alderney  last,  aud  being,  in 
nautical  fashion,  “reported”  as  from  that  isl¬ 
and,  all  the  cows  ou  board,  though  really  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  were  called  Alderneys, 
from  the  name  of  the  island  from  which  the 
vessels  were  reported. 

S.  E.  V.,  Commerce,  Iowa. — What  is  the 
value  per  bushel  of  the  refuse  coru  from  a 
starch  factory,  when  ordinary  corn  is  worth 
45  cents  a  bushel? 

Ans.— With  corn  at  45  cents  a  bushel,  starch 
waste  is  uot  worth  more  than  lt‘>  cents  per  100 
pounds.  It  would  be  far  cheaper  feed  to  mix 
100  jtounds  of  corn  meal  costing,  ground,  $8 
cents,  with  200  pounds  of  bran  or  shorts  cost¬ 
ing  $1.00,  that  is  an  average  of  81  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  the  best  dry  feed  against  24 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  wet  inferior  feed. 
Twenty  cents  per  100  pound  is  too  dear  for 
this  waste. 

-4.  A7..  Madison,  D.  7’.— Would  the  Yellow- 
Wood  he  likely  to  stand  this  climate;  can  it 
be  raised  from  seed? 

Ans.— Wo  cannot  say.  Its  natural  habitat 
is  from  Kentucky  southward,  but  we  have  no 
hardier  tree  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  has 
stood  2CC  below  zero  without  having  a  bud 
harmed.  \  os,  it  may  easily  be  raised  from 
seeds  which  ripen  in  late  August.  Better  save 
the  seeds  iu  sand  until  Spring  and  then  plant 
iu  drills. 

H.  S. ,  1  ork,  A eb. — Which  is  the  best  and 
largest  Strawberry 

-4  ns. — The  Sharpless  is  the  largest  straw¬ 
berry  and  the  quality  is  very  good.  It  is  ir¬ 
regular  iu  shape  generally  and  not  remarkably 
productive.  Sometimes  the  berries  have  a 
white  “  tip.”  The  plants  are  extremely  hardy 
and  vigorous.  Pres.  Lincoln  is  also  large, 
generally  irregular,  but  it  thrives  only  iu  a 
few  places.  Wo  should  not  look  for  size,  qual¬ 
ity,  productiveness  and  vigor  in  one  variety. 

J.  S.  L.,  Freeport.  Ill, — What  will  prevent 
cattle  feeding  in  clover  from  bloating? 

Ank,  i  ’attle  only  bloat  when  turned  upon 
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clover  when  it  is  wet  with  rain  or  dew,  or 
when  they  eat  too  much  of  it.  They  w’ill  not 
do  this  after  having  been  on  a  few  days,  and 
when  they  are  first  turned  on  it  is  best  to  take 
them  off  in  an  hour  or  two  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  time.  It  is  also  well  to  give  them 
plenty  of  salt  while  they  are  on  the  clover. 

“  Gretchen ,”  no  address, — What  ails  my 
Tulips  that  they  wont  bloom  ?  Three  years 
ago,  the  bulbs  were  removed  from  the  garden 
where  they  bloomed  profusely  to  a  bed  in  the 
front  yard  near  to  but  not  directly  under  a 
walnut  tree;  since  then  they  have  never 
bloomed,  though  there  arc  nearly  100  bulbs. 

Ans. — No  doubt  the  roots,  drip  and  shade  of 
the  walnut  are  the  cause.  Few  plants  will 
thrive  near  this  tree. 

H.  A.  W. ,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.—l.  Can  rasp¬ 
berries  be  set  out  in  July  or  August  with  any 
prospect  of  a  fair  crop  in  1884  ?  2.  For  home 
use  which  variety  would  be  likely  to  afford 
most  satisfaction  ' 

Ans. — 1.  Not  unless  you  take  up  suckers  or 
roots  and  water  and  mulch  them.  It  will 
hardly  pay— better  wait  till  Fall  2.  If  con? 
fined  to  one  variety,  we  should  use  the  Charles 
Downing  for  your  soil  and  purpose. 

V.  B.,  St.  Catharines,  Chit. — Will  a  drain 
made  of  pine  lumber  one-aud-a-quarter  inch 
thick,  cut  five  and  six  inches,  nailed  together 
,\-shape  answer  as  well  as  tiles  for  a  drain? 
W ould  it  last  many  years  if  put  three  feet  un¬ 
derground  ? 

Ans. — We  have  just  such  drains  that  are 
still  sound  after  eleven  years'  use.  But  the 
boards  must  rest  in  perpetual  moisture. 

J.  C.  It.,  A o  Address. — When  should  grape 
seed  be  planted,  and  on  what  kind  of  soil  t 
W  ill  all  kinds  of  grapes  grow  from  seed  ? 

Ans. — As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  ripe  is  the 
best  time,  if  you  have  a  suitable  bay  w-indow 
or  conservatory  to  grow  them  in.  Otherwise 
it  is  best  to  put  the  seeds  in  sand  iu  a  box  amt 
bury  the  box  until  you  can  sow  in  the  Spring. 
Yes.  all  kinds  will  grow  from  seeds.  Mellow, 
rich  sandy  loam  is  best. 

A.  iS  P.,  no  address. — 1,  Would  the  iminers 
ing  of  shingles  in  coal-tar  or  oil  render  them 
more  durable  if  allowed  to  dry  before  laying 
them  ?  2.  Where  can  I  get  a  barrel  of  crude 
petroleum  >  3.  Where  can  1  get  a  large  map 
of  the  United  States  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Unquestionably.  2.  Your  grocer 
can  procure  it  for  you.  3.  Of  Colton  &  Co 
N.  Y. 

E.  P  B.,  Shelbyville,  Ky„  I  bought  a  set¬ 
ting  of  Langshan  eggs  from  a  party  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  but  the  chicks  are  marked  exactly 
like  Plymouth  Rocks,  except  that  the  legs 
are  heavily  feathered;  Ls  this  right? 

Ans— The  chickens  should  be  marked 
much  like  Black  Cochins.  Many  think  the 
Langshans  are  merely  Black  Cochins. 

E.  L  .  M. .  Comoro,  I  a. — Several  of  my  best 
apple  trees  have  turned  yellow;  is  there  any 
treatment  that  will  restore  their  former 
healthy  color  I 

.4 as.  — We  do  not  understand  the  case.  How 
old  are  the  trees?  Are  they  infested  with 
borers?  Is  the  land  well-drained  ?  Is  the  soil 
good  or  impoverished  ? 

-4.  L.  P,,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— How  can  a 
flower  bed  be  cleared  of  ants?  Do  ants  injure 
cherry  trees  which  they  infest? 

Ans.— Lime  water  or  a  tablespoonful  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  two  gallons  of  water. 
The  ants  do  no  harm  to  the  cherry  trees. 
Probably  they  are  after  the  aphides  (lice)  on 
the  leaves. 

J.  A.,  New  Sttlem ,  JV.  Y  — Where  can  I  ob- 
tain  Charles  Downing  strawberry  "plants  and 
what  are  some  o tiler  good  varieties  i 

-ins.  Write  to  any  small  fruit  grower. 
The  Manchester,  Bidwell,  Sharpless  and 
Miner  s  Prolific  are  all  first-class  varieties. 

A.  7.  Frazer,  Kans. — Sends  specimen  of 
grass  for  name. 

Ans.  —  It  is  Eatonia  obtusata,  Gray— so 
named  after  Professor  Amos  Eaton. 

-Vmne  Lost.— The  bean  sent  to  us  has  been 
injured  by  the  bean  weevil. 


Commcsicatioxs  Received  for  the  week  endiso 
Saturday.  July  U: 

E.  W.  M,— G.  G.  B.— I.  N.  P.— T.  F.-L.  S.  P.— R  G 
tor  Fair  No.,  thanks  A.S.D.-“Mlnnehaha,”  accepted 
with  thanks— \V .  F.-R  C.  C.-R.  G.  G.-J.  I.  R.-f.  L 
*'•—  J  H,  D.— E.  P.  B.— F.  F.— J.  A.  F.— W.  I  C  — N  R 
for  Fair  No’-M.  W.  F.-J.  U.  E.-A.  F.  B.-H.  A  K.- 
i;  T F  ~G  s.  a.  F.  D.  C.-E.  J.  K.-Mrs.  D. 
i  •— H.  r.  K.,  St.  Joseph  Co..  Mtch.,  thanks;  we  like 
Items  of  ex|>ertcnce — T.  P.  W.-N.  S.  R.,  weeds  for 
name  received  l.  IV  B.  F.  Y.  C.  v.  R.  j.  ,  s. 
thanks— J.  S.  l’.— W.  I1.T.-J1.  tv.  H.s.-H.s.  j.p 
-A.  B.  C.  S.  J.  H.  S.— A.  L.  C.  — U.  E.  R.— C  V  R 
B.  W— u.  Gr  C.-H.  A.  W.  -  P  H.  G.-A.  ll.-E.  L.  N„ 
M.D.;  alas,  we  know  not!— P.  M.— L.  A.  R  — C  E  P 
thanks— \\  F.-P.s.-W.W.  J.,  a  poor  grain,  eer’- 
taiuly— b.g.,  Jr.,  thanks— thauks  J.K.  —  A.B  A 
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Too  much  rain  for  corn  hereabouts. 


Oats  have  been  badly  lodged  by  the 
late  heavy  showers. 


A  ship  from  Dundee,  Scotland,  has 
taken  on  board  a  large  number  of  cats 
bound. for  Calcutta.  They  are  in  great 
request  in  the  East  Indies,  as  they  are 
found  very  serviceable  in  ridding  the 
places  where  they  are  kept  of  various  sorts 
of  vermin.  It  is  supposed  these  cats  will 
pay  a  profit  to  the  importer  of  about  $5 
each.  We  should  be  delighted  if  he  would 
come  to  our  goodly  city  of  New  York  for 
a  cargo.  If  we  could  be  rid  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  we  should  have  much  less  mewing 
and  equaling  at  night,  which  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  our  citizens  who  require  a 
peaceful  rest  and  unbroken  slumbers. 


SEVERAL  NEW  RASPBERRIES. 


The  variety  of  raspberry  introduced 
under  the  name  of  Lost  Rubies  has  proven 
thus  far,  as  we  have  said,  perfectly  hardy. 
But  the  berries,  though  occasionally  large 
and  fine,  are  generally  imperfect.  They 
also  drop  from  the  receptacle  when  ripe. 
The  Han  sell  surprises  us  as  to  the  size  of 
the  berries.  Those  sent  to  the  office  last 
year  were  rather  small.  The  berries  which 
have  ripened  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are 
fully  as  large  as  the  Cuthbert. 

Regarding  the  new  Marlboro  it  may  be 
said  that  the  berries  ripening  last  week 
are  the  largest  we  have  ever  raised.  Some 
are  fully  one  inch  in  diameter,  whether 
measured  through  the  base  or  from  the 
base  to  the  tip,  being  of  n  deeply  conical 
form.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  color  and 
hang  on  well  even  when  perfectly  ripe; 
are  linn,  tender  and  good.  We  cannot 
speak  of  its  hardiness,  since  nearly  all  of 
our  raspberries  endured  the  past  Winter 
with  little  harm.  Nor  should  we  speak 
of  it  at  all  in  the  sense  that  a  single  season’s 
trial  establishes  its  qualities.  Judged  in 
this  way,  we  should  say  that  the  berry 
combines  in  a  remarkable  manner,  size, 
quality  and  firmness,  while  the  plant  is 
vigorous  and  productive,  ^halier’s  Colos¬ 
sal,  as  has  been  stated,  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  Winter.  The  berries 
when  ripe  are  purple,  nearly  round,  of 
large  size  but  too  acid  to  suit  most  tastes. 
The  plants  are  extremely  vigorous,  the 
new  canes  having  already  grown  to  the 
bight  of  nine  feet. 


AMERICAN  MERINOS  FOR  AUSTRAL¬ 
ASIA. 

The  other  day  a  steamer  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  South  Wales,  took 
out  172  American  Merino  sheep  which 
were  insured  for  upwards  of  $25,000.  A 
large  and  growing  trade  in  these  sheep 
has  sprung  up  between  this  country  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  so  that  the 
deck  space  of  the.  mail  steamers  has  been 
engaged  for  the  traffic  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
advance.  Some  of  our  best  clothing 
wools  come  from  Australasia,  hut  the 
native  Merino  there  has  gone  towards  the 
production  <tf  a  very  fine  kind  of  wool, 
while  the  American  Merino’s  wool,  if  not  so 
fine,  is  more  dense  and  heavy,  so  that  the 
difference  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  three 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  per  fleece 
in  favor  of  the  American  Merino. 
By  crossing  the  American  and  o  ustra- 
lian  Merinos  the  offspring  is  found  to  be 
more  profitable  than  either  of  the  parents, 
yielding  a  fleece  equal  to  that  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  in  fineness  and  to  that  of  the 
American  in  weight  and  density.  If  the 
cross  is  found  so  excellent  in  Australia, 
why  shouldn’t  it  prove  equally  beneficial 
here? 

The  advantage  of  careful  attention  to 
pedigree  in  pure-bred  stock  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  course  of  this  trade.  In 
California  very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  the  pedigree  of  full- 
blood  Merinos,  and  hence  though  there 
are  some  excellent  flocks  in  the  State,  they 
are  not  marketable  for  breeding  purposes 
in  Australia.  Accordingly  the  buyers 
come  all  the  way  to  Vermont,  and  Western 
New  York  for  their  sheep,  and  as  selected 
rams  often  cost  about  $2,000  and  selected 
sheep  about.  $400,  the  loss  to  California 
flock-masters  is  not  inconsiderable. 


HERD  ROOK  FOR  LARGE  WHITE 
SWINE. 


We  notice  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Live  Stock  Journal  proposes  get¬ 
ting  up  a  herd  hook  for  the  Large  White 
Swine  of  England.  The  suggestion  strikes 
us  favorably,  for  there  is  now'  an  endless 
multiplication  and  confusion  in  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  them.  They  are  all  essentially  the 
same  as  to  size,  shape,  quality  of  flesh  and 
points;  yet  the  rule  in  England  is  to  call 
them  by  the  names  of  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  where  they  happen  to  he  reared,  and 
sometimes  from  the  name  of  the  estate 
where  they  are  kept,  or  that,  of  the  breed¬ 
er.  Hence  we  have  Yorkshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Leicestershire,  and  wc  do  not  know 
how  many  other  shires  by  the  names  of 
which  they  are  known.  There  arc  the 
same  multiplication  and  confusion  of 
names  in  the  Middle-sized  and  Small 
White  sorts.  If  breeders  were  compelled 
now  to  record  the  different-sized  swine  in 
three  different  herd  books,  they  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  scale  of  points  for  the  breeding 
of  each  sort,  and  thus  insure  uniformity 
in  breeding  as  well  as  in  name.  Every 
one,  then,  in  purchasing  would  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  got.  and,  above  all.  there 
would  be  a  positively  settled  name  for 
each  sort,  recognized  whenever  the  sw  ine 
hereafter  might  be  kept.  Several  years 
since  a  herd  book  was  gotten  up  for  Berk¬ 
shire  swine  hv  their  breeders  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Several  volumes  of 
this  have  already  been  published,  giving 
much  satisfaction  and  assisting  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  uniformity  of  shape,  color,  mark¬ 
ings,  and,  in  fact,  a  regular  scale  of  points. 
Now  one,  in  ordering  a  Berkshire  pig, 
knows  exactly  what  he  wfill  get,  and  can¬ 
not  be  deceived  in  it,  unless  the  breeder 
has  caused  a  false  entry  to  he  made  in  the 
herd  book,  which  lie  is  little  likely  to  do 
as  he  could  be  so  easily  detected. 


SORGHUM  SUGAR. 


The  long-looked  for  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject 
of  sorghum  sugar  has  just  been  printed. 
The  delay  has  enabled  the  Commissioners 
to  add  to  their  report  the  results  of  the  crop 
of  1882,  and  also  some  matters  of  histori¬ 
cal  interest  relating  to  sorghum.  That 
sorghum  may  be  widely  and  economically 
grown  and  yield  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
sugar  is  sufficiently  proven,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  these  scientists.  The  follow  ing  are 
the  facts  developed  by  laboratory  and 
field  work : — that  the  plants  develop  at 
maturity,  and  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  a 
maximum  of  cane  sugar  and  a  minimum  of 
glucose;  that  the  maximum  of  cane  sugar 
in  sorghum  juices  is  found  associated  with 
about  one-tenth  of  glucose  and  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  w-eight  in  solids;  that  after 
maturity  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
chief  factors  vary  hut  little  even  for  a 
period  of  three  months  or  more,  provided 
the  season  does  nor  change :  that  all  varie¬ 
ties  resemble  each  other  in  developing  at 
maturity,  under  the  same  conditions, 
nearly  the  same  maximum  percentage. 
The  soil  best  adapted  appears  to  he  a 
sandy  loam.  The  successful  production 
of  a  crystallized  sugar  on  a  commercial 
scale  appears  to  demand  the  skill  and  ap¬ 
pliances  of  a  sugar  house  conducted  m  a 
systematic  manner  and  with  ample 
capital.  The  best  results  in  sugar  are  ob¬ 
tained  only  when  the  ripe  cane  is  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  cut. 
The  seed  of  ripe  sorghum  is  a  valuable 
feed  crop  for  fattening  animals  with 
maize,  and  in  percentage  is  equal  to  from 
two-aud-a-half  to  four  bushels  per  ton  of 
cane.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  juice  is 
lost  in  the  begasse,  more  than  half  of 
which  loss  may  he  saved  by  processes  un¬ 
der  investigation.  The  begasse,  when 
treated  by  a  pulping  machine,  gives  a  val¬ 
uable  paper  stock.  In  regions  where  fuel 
is  dear  the  bagasse  can  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  as  fuel. 


PROPOSED  ABSOLUTE  ENGLISH  EM¬ 
BARGO  ON  AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  since  I  lie 
imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  American  cattle  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  March,  1879,  cattle  from 
this  country  have  been  always  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  landing  within  ten  days  af¬ 
ter  debarkation.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon  headed  a  dep¬ 
utation  of  agriculturists  and  cattle  own¬ 
ers  who  presented  a  petition  to  Lord  Car- 
lingford,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce,  praying  that  the  Government 
would  entirely  exclude  live  cattle  from 
this  country  on  the  plea  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  prevalent  among  our 
herds,  and  consequently  that  English  cat¬ 
tle  would  be  exposed  to  contagion  from 
imported  American  stock.  Lora  Curling- 


ford  did  not  favor  the  proposed  measure, 
and  at  first  it  was  thought,  the  subject 
would  be  dropped  by  our  trans- Atlantic 
cousins,  especially  as  the  plea  on  which  it 
was  urged — the  existence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  among  cattle  n  the  United 
States — is  notoriously  false. 

On  the  night  of  last  Tuesday,  July  10, 
however,  Mr,  nenrv  Chaplin,  the  well- 
known  agricultural  Tory  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  Lincolnshire,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  “moved  that.in  view  of  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  im¬ 
portation  ot  live  cattle  should  not  in  future 
be  permitted  from  countries  whose  preven¬ 
tive  laws  or  the  sanitary  condition  of  whose 
cattle  did  not  afford  reasonable  security 
against  the  extension  of  the  disease.” 
He  claimed  that  British  North  America 
and  the  Scandanavian  countries  were  the 
only  ones  free  from  the  disease,  and 
that  these  afforded  a  large  supply  of  meat, 
while  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
meat  supply  was  imported.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  insuring  a  meat  supply  is 
according  to  him,  to  encourage  home  pro¬ 
duction;  and,  moreover.  Great  Britain 
could  not  long  rely  on  America  for  meat, 
as  the  rapid  increase  of  population  here  is 
causing  the  exportable  surplus  to  become 
daily  less.  Mr.  Mundella  maintained  that 
one-sixth  of  the  British  meat  supply  is  im¬ 
ported  and  that  the  proposed  embargo 
would  “cause  enormous  loss  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.”  The  Ministry  offered  to  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  an  investigating 
committee,  but  the  House  rejected  an 
amendment  to  this  effect,  and  by  a  vote  of 
200  to  192  adopted  Mr.  Chapin’s  motion, 
the  Ministry  voting  with  the  minority. 

The  measure  is  directed  especially 
against  this  country — to  protect  British 
cattle  owners  from  American  competition. 
It  was  pressed  on  grounds  notoriously 
false.  It  is  a  clear  departure  from  that 
acme  of  British  statesmanship,  free  trade, 
especially  in  food.  The  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  pass  such  a  measure  we  do  not 
question,  hut  the  friendliness  of  exercis¬ 
ing  the  right  we  emphatically  deny. 
Should  the  Government  submit  to  this 
defeat,  as  it  has  lately  submitted  to  two 
others  on  the  Brndlaugh  question,  the  in¬ 
jury  to  American  commerce  wilbnot  be  so 
reat  as  it  would  have  been  before  the 
evelopment  of  our  dead  meat  trade.  In 
the  ten  months  ending  April  30,  qyr  ex¬ 
ports  of  live  cattle  and  dead  fresh  beef 
were  as  follows: 

1883.  1882. 

Honied  cattle,  live . $5,283,423  $6,658,035 

Fresh  beef .  ti,  929,880  fi.204,901 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of 
our  exports  of  dead  meat  already  exceeds 
that  of  our  live  cattle,  and  should  our 
cattle  be  entirely  imbargoed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  imports  of  our  dead  beef 
would  increase  enormously. 

- - 

THE  CROPS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  July 
crop  report  says  there  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  Winter  wheat  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  York,  Virginia.  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  California,  which 
advances  the  general  uverage  condition 
from  75  to  79.  The  Spring  wheat  aver¬ 
age  also  has  advanced  from  98  to  100. 
The  July  indications  point,  to  a  Winter 
wheat  crop  of  fully  800.000,000  bushels, 
and  a  product  of  about  125,000,000 
bushels  of  Spring  wheat,  or  an  aggregate 
wheat  crop  of  425,000,000  bushels. 

“Bradst  rent's”  claims  to  surpass  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  the  accuracy 
of  its  estimates,  and  the  last  Bradstreet's 
— that  of  July  7 — puts  the  Winter  wheat 
crop  at  816,920,000  bushels,  against  an 
actual  yield  of  380,300.150  bushels  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  (58.446,150  bushels,  or 
over  18  per  cent.  7'his  estimate  gives 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  65,000,000  bushels  against  50,525,900 
bushels  last  year,  besides  a  gain  of  4.5C0,- 
000  bushels  in  twelve  Southern  States. 
The  heaviest  estimated  losses  are  Illinois 
51,  Ohio  40,  tmd  Indiana  and  Missouri  30 
per  cent.  Of  Spring  wheat  the  estimated 
yield  is  put  at  120.440,000 bushels,  against 
an  actual  yield  of  117,856,320  bushels  last 
year — an  increase  of  8,583,680  bushels,  or 
over  seven  per  cent.  The  total  crop  is 
estimated  at  443,800,000  bushels  against 
504,222,470  bushels  last  year — a  decrease 
of  60,806,470  bushels,  or  over  12  per  cent. 
The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  another 
rival  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
crop  estimates,  as  mentioned  in  our 
Agricultural  News  last  week  estimates 
the  total  wheat  crop  at  440,000,000 
bushels,  and  between  its  estimates  and 
those  of  Bradstreet’s  there  is  a  marvelous 
similarity.  Other  reports  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  leave  no  doubt  that  the  aggregate 
yield  will  be  heavier  than  was  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  season. 


The  Agricultural  Department  estimates 
the  area  under  corn  to  he  2,500,000  acres 
greater  than  last,  year,  which  would  give 
a  total  area  of  68,000,000  acres.  Nearly 
every  State  shares  in  the  increase,  though 
the  proportion  of  increase  is  greatest  in 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest.  There 
has  been  too  much  rain  in  the  Western 
corn  fields  and  replanting  owing  to  the 
failure  of  stands  from  poor  seed,  made  the 
crop  late  and  the  growth  small ;  hut  of 
late  great  and  rapid  improvement  is  re¬ 
ported  from  nearly  everywhere.  Taking 
all  the  States  together,  the  average  for 
corn  is  88  against  85  last  July,  90  in  July 
1881  and  100  in  1880.  The  average  of 
the  principal  States  is  put  as  follows:  New 
York.  84;  Pennsylvania,  89;  Ohio,  83; 
Michigan.  73;  Indiana,  90;  Illinois,  82; 
Iowa,  80;  Missouri,  82;  Kansas,  98; 
Nebraska,  87,  and  Dakota  Territory,  78. 
In  the  South  the  average  ranges  from  90 
in  Tennessee  to  103  in  Louisiana. 

In  the  condition  of  cotton  there  has 
been  a  general  improvement,  especially 
since  June  20.  The  general  average  con¬ 
dition  has  advanced  from  80  to  90.  The 
onlyietrograde  movement  has  been  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  where  a  loss  of  three  points  was 
caused  by  cold  nights  and  injuries  from 
chinch  hugs,  red  ants  and  rust.  The  State 
averages  are  as  follows: — Virginia,  83; 
North  Carolina,  91;  South  Carolina,  91; 
Georgia,  93;  Florida.  95;  Alabama,  87; 
Mississippi.  89;  Louisiana,  91;  Texas,  93; 
Arkansas.  84;  Tennessee,  88.  Worms 
have  wrought  but  little  injury  as  yet.  The 
caterpillar  has  appeared  at  a  few  points 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas.  There 
have  been  complaints  of  drought  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southwestern  Texas  and  in  a  few 
counties  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Picking  will  begin  in  Southwestern  Texas 
about  July  20.  and  thence  move  steadily 
northward. 

The  outlook  for  oats  is  nearly  as  good 
as  last  vear,  the  average  being  99  against 
103.  The  condition  of  barley  is  97  against 
90  last  July.  The  average  is  103  in  New 
York;  91  in  Pennsylvania,  102  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  90  m  California.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in  the 
area  of  Irish  potatoes,  and  their  condition 
is  excellent,  averaging  101.  The  area  of 
tobacco  has  fallen  off  seven  per  cent,  and 
its  condition  is  95. 

Last  Tuesday.  July  10,  the  London 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cabled: — “The  weather  the  first  ten  days 
of  July  was  hot  and  forcing.  Wheat  es¬ 
timates  increasing  generally  throughout 
Europe.”  The  daily  official  English 
weather  reports  up  to  the  first  of  the 
month  show  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  storms,  the  season  was  quite  favor¬ 
able  to  the  chief  crops. 


BREVITIES. 


We  learn  with  deep  regret  that  Dr.  John  A. 
W arder’s  health  is  not  improving. 

Remember  this:  if  during  dry  weather 
you  begin  to  water  plants,  the  watering 
must  be  continued  until  rain  comes.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter,  as  soou  as  the  soil  about 
the  plants  is  dry  enough,  it  should  bo  broken 
up  and  mellowed. 

Mr.  Orange  Junn,  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  (N.  Y.)  made  an  assignment 
for  his  creditors  on  Thursday,  the  “pre¬ 
ferences"  amounting  to  $11,804.  The 
amount  of  his  usscsts  and  liabilities  is  not  yet 
known.  For  some  years  bis  connection  with 
the  Orauge  Judd  Publishing  Company  is  said 
to  have  been  only  nominal. 

Cabbage  plants  may  still  be  set..  If  fine 
crops  of  celery  are  to  be  assured,  the  plants 
must  not  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  Checked 
plants  make  hollow  stalks.  If  “potted”  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  desired,  sink  pots  filled 
with  soil,  under  the  joints  of  the  runners,  and 
hold  them  there  by  pegs  or  stone*  until  rooted. 
As  soon  as  well  established  in  the  pots,  they 
may  be  raised  and  thumped  out  iuto  new 
beds,  where  they  will  yield  nearly  a  full  crop 
in  the  Spring, 

We  present  to  our  renders  the  new  change 
made  in  the  cost  of  sending  money-orders,  the 
new  rates  having  gone  into  effect  on  July  2d. 
Sums  not  exceeding  $10.  8c.;  over  $10  and  not 
exceeding  $15,  10c.  ;  over  $15  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $30.  15c.;  over  $00  and  not  exceeding  $40, 
20c. ;  over  $40  uud  not  exceeding  $50,  25c. ; 
over  $50  and  not.  exceeding  $60,  30o. ;  over  $00 
and  not  exceeding  $70.  35c. :  over  $70  and  not 
exceeding  $80,  40c. ;  over  $80  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $100.  45c.  Outlie  1st  of  September  next, 
the  new  postal  n nle  for  sending  sums  of  $5, 
and  under  for  t  hree  cents,  goes  into  effect. 

The  last  Massachusetts  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  $1(1,000  for  80  free  scholarships  at  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  and  the  Trus¬ 
tees  have  just  decided  that  these  shnll  lie 
awarded  by  competitive  examinations,  each 
senatorial  "district  being  entitled  to  two. 
Last  year  the  number  of  students  was  110,  all 
of  whom  studied  agriculture.  The  attendance 
should  be  larger  the  coming  year,  as  many  are 
sure  to  be  coaxed  by  this  largess.  Professor 
James  C  Groeuough,  Principal  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School,  has  accepter!  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  College,  as  we  foreshadowed  some 
weeks  ago.  Lie  is  a  native  of  Deerfield,  and 
ft  graduate  of  Williams  College  of  thu  Class  of 
I860.  He  lias  studied  and  taught  law  and  the¬ 
ology,  uud  is  therefore  fully  as  well  fitted  for 
the  presidency  of  an  exclusively  agricultural 
college  as  are  most  of  the  presidents  of  our 
other  State  agricultural  colleges. 
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HARDY  AZALEAS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Hardy  Azaleas  hold  a  prominent  rank  among 
our  choice  garden  flowering  shrubs.  Until 
recently  they  were  seldom  met  with  outside  of 
pretentious  gardens;  but  now  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  better  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
general  public.  Our  foremost  landscape 
gardeners  are  favoring  the  use  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  to  a  greater  exclusion  of  “bedding" 
and  tender  plants, and  especially  do  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  hardy  Azaleas.  Nurserymen  respond 
to  the  demand  and  raise  them  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  ever  before.  Some  years  ago  these 
Azaleas  were  so  expensive  that  people  of  small 
means  could  not  afford  to  buy  them,  but  now 
they  vary  in  price,  according  to  kind  and  size, 
from  25  cents  to  a  dollar  each. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas  are  evergreen  shrubs 
as  mast  of  our  readers  are  aware,  but  hardy 
Azaleas  are  deciduous.  In  the  Middle  States 
and  favorable  places  in  the  North,  Azalea 
amcena,  au  evergreen  species,  generally  proves 
hardy,  but  as  we  look  upon  the  hardiness  of  a 
Rose  or  Spmea  this  species  is  not  reliably 
hardy.  The  mass  of  hardy  Azaleas  grown  in 
our  gardens  are  known  as  Ghent  Azaleas,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Belgian  nurserymen  have 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  improvement, 
by  cultivation,  hybridization  and  selection,  of 
the  shrubs.  Of  later  years  other  nurserymen 
in  Europe  have  also  bestowed  great  pains 
upon  the  improvement  of  these  Azaleas,  and, 
indeed,  to-day  WatorCr’fl  unnamed  seedlings 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  named  varieties- 
The  flame-colored  Azalea  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  a  yellow-blooming  species 
(Pontica)  from  the  Caucasus,  have  given  rise 
to  most  of  the  numerous  hybrid  progeny  of 
our  gardens.  The  clammy  and  purple  Azaleas 
of  our  Eastern  swamps,  whose  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  are  well-known  to  every  rural  child, 
make  handsome  garden  shrubs.  Although 
the  swamps  are  their  natural  home.likeWinter- 
Berry,  Button-Bush,  and  some  other  shrubs 
from  like  localities,  given  a  little  shelter  they 
are  available  for  upland  culture.  The  Smooth 
Azalea  (arborescens)  from  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  the  North,  and,  considering  that  it  is  so 
hardy  and  that  its  white  or  rose- tinged  blos¬ 
soms  are  60  deliciously  fragraut,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  until  dow  it  had  not  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  as  a  garden 
shrub. 

But  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  Azaleas 
is  A. mollis,  the  subject  of  our  illustration  Fig. 
389.  Although  generally  known  as  Azalea  mol¬ 
lis,  its  proper  name  is  Rhododendron  Pinense. 
As  long  ago  as  1824,  it  was  grown  by  Loddiges, 
a  nurseryman  of  London,  but  afterwards  it 
seemed  to  pass  into  obscurity.  In  1842,  Free- 
rnont  seut  it  to  Englaud  from  Northern  China, 
but  again  it  failed  to  become  popular.  In 
1863,  it  was  reintroduced  to  Europe  from 
Japan  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a 
garden  shrub.  This  time  it  has  come  to  stay. 

It  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  desirable  of 
its  race,  and  it  is  now  widely  disseminated  and 
highly  appreciated  throughout  the  gardens  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  grows  wild  in  alpine 
localities  in  Nippon  and  Kiusiu,  aud  occurs 
naturally  with  yellow  flowers,  or  more  rarely 
with  flame-colored  ones  Under  cultivation 
it  readily  submits  to  ybridizatiou  with  other 
species.  It  grows  easily  from  seed,  and  seed¬ 
lings  blossom  when  they  are  three  years  old. 
Its  flowers  are  large  aud  companulate,  not  un¬ 
like  tbase  of  an  evergreen  Rhododendron,  aud 
vary  in  color  through  several  shades  of  whitish 
yellow  and  flame-color,  the  two  last-named 
prevailing. 

Hardy  Azaleas  thrive  well  in  ordinary  gar- 
deu  soil  provided  it  be  not  too  clayey  or  too 
poor.  A  peaty  soil  or  one  into  which  a  heavy 
dressing  of  decomposed  earthy  peat  or  swamp 
muck  or  leaf  soil  has  been  incorporated,  suite 
them  pretty  well.  In  planting  do  not  scatter 
them  about  among  the  Deutzias.  Weigolas  aud 
other  shrubs,  but  keep  them  near  each  other 
und  towards  the  front  of  your  shrubberry 
beds,  or,  better  still,  grow  them  in  clumps  or 
beds  by  themselves  as  you  would  Roses.  The 
Ghent  and  mollis  Azaleas  are  small  to  medium- 
sized  shrubs  and  should  be  treated  according¬ 
ly.  They  blossom  iu  Spring  at  the  same  time 
as  they  arc  bursting  into  loaf,  atul  they  are 
well  adapted  for  growing  iu  partially  shaded 
places.  Shelter  from  wind  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  During  the  Winter  mouths  a 
mulching  of  leaves  or  litter  over  the  ground 
about  their  roots  may  be  of  benefit  to  them. 
Clumps  of  medium-sized  Lilies  planted  amoug 
them  brighten  up  the  bed  in  the  Summer 
time,  and  such  a  home  is  a  good  place  for 
Lilies. 

According  to  modern  botanists,  all  Azaleas, 
hardy  and  tender,  deciduous  and  evergreen, 


are  now  included  in  the  genus  Rhododendron. 

[We  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Fred.W. 
Kelsey,  of  this  city,  for  the  use  of  the  cut 
Fig.  389. — Eds.] 


A  SCHOOL-GIRL’S  STRATAGEM. 


“Oh,  dear,  Sophie,  I'm  tired  to  death  of  this 
monotouous,  treadmill  existence !  I  shall  pos¬ 
itively  die  if  I  don’t  have  something  to  stir  me 
up,”  said  a  young  boarding-school  miss,  as  she 
flung  herself  on  the  bed.  “Ain't  you  sick  of 
such  a  life?" 

“Sick  unto  death,"  answered  a  young  girl 
who  was  combing  her  beautiful  light  hair  be¬ 
fore  the  mirror.  “Oh,  for  one  evening  in  so¬ 
ciety  1” 

“Oh,  for  a  sly  flirtation 

Beneath  the  light  of  a  chandelier, 

With  music  in  the  pauses, 

And  no  watchful  teacher  near!” 
sang  Emma. 

“Yes!  society  and  flirtations,  with  such 
strict  rules  and  watchful  teachers,  are  things 
we  may  dream  of  but  not  enjoy." 

“It  is  six  months  since  I  have  had  a  chat 
with  a  gentleman." 

“  And  so  much  longer  than  that,  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  my  reckoning  entirely.  I  declare,  I 
shall  forget  how  to  converse." 

“If  we  only  had  a  more  agreeable  physician 
I  would  have  a  fit  of  illness,  just  by  way  of 


“Certainly,  but  you  shall  have  the  honor  of 
being  first  attacked." 

Ding,  ding,  went  the  tea  bell,  and  young 
misses  skipped  along  the  passage  to  the  dining 
hall,  followed  more  slowly  by  matrons  and 
teachers. 

“Miss  Sophie,  will  you  have  milk  or  tea  to¬ 
night?"  There  was  no  answer  and  the  question 
was  repeated,  when  Sophie  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  head  and  said,  “I  wish  nothing,  may  I 
leave  the  table?"  “Are  you  sick ?"  “Not  much’’ 
was  the  truthful  answer  as  she  walked  slowly 
from  the  room.  “She  looted  pale, 1  remarked 
one  of  the  teachers.  "‘May  I  go  with  her?" 
asked  Emma,  half  rising. 

Miss  C.  answered  by  requesting  one  of  the 
servants  to  assist  Miss  Sophie  to  bed  and  ask 
if  she  could  be  of  any  assistance.  After  tea 
all  the  girls  flocked  to  Sophie’s  room,  but  she 
was  too  weak  to  talk  to  them,  so  they  were 
all  put  out  of  the  room,  and  Miss  C.  kissed 
Sophie  good  night,  with  the  pleasant  assurance 
that  if  she  was  no  better  in  the  morning,  Dr. 
Hill  should  be  sent  for.  After  the  door  closed 
behind  the  good  lady  Sophie  said,  “Oh  Em.  I 
did  want  a  piece  of  that  cake  I  saw  on  the 
table." 

“Well,  for  once  I  read^our  heart,”  said 
Emma,  drawing  a  slice  of  the  cake  from  her 
pocket.  “I  took  it  while  Miss  C.  was  return¬ 
ing  thanks  for  what  we  had  eaten,  though  not 
for  what  I  had  stolen  I  presume."  The  next 
morning  Sophie  was  no  better,  and  as  she  was 
able  to  exercise  self  denial  far  enough  to  de¬ 
cline  breakfast,  Dr.  Hill  was  sent  for.  What 
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variation.  What  do  you  say  to  it?” 

“Capital!"  said  Emma,  “only  that  old  Dr. 
Hill,  with  his  cracked  voice  mid  creaky  boots, 
is  so  cross  I  can’t  endure  him.  I  wish  Miss 
Curtis  would  employ  his  nephew,  young  Dr. 
Wheeler  ” 

“Catch  her  doing  that!  If  I  had  auy  hopes 
of  it,  I  would  be  sick  on  the  instant.” 

“Oh.  Sophie!"  said  Emma  the  next  day;  “I 
have  capital  uews  for  your  private  ear." 

“A  secret?  Oh,  hurry  up!  I’m  dying  with 
impatience  I” 

“Yes,  but  as  you  value  your  life,  don't  let 
Miss  Curtis  hear  of  it.” 

“A  needful  caution,  truly;  I’ll  rim  and  tell 
her  directly.” 

“No  you  wont!  Now  listen— Dr.  Hill  has 
left  town  for  two  weeks,  so  that  his  nephew- 
may  get  into  practice.  No  one  is  to  know-  of 

it,  and  when  Dr.  II - is  seut  for,  Dr.  W - 

is  to  respoud,  and  by  hi?  skill  und  address  in¬ 
duce  patients  to  send  for  him  next  time." 

“Oh.  Em!  1  feel  so  ill,"  said  Sophie,  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand. 

“What  is  it,  dear?  How-  pale  you  are.”  said 
Emma,  as  she  flew-  to  her  side. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  w-asonly  practicing;  do  you 
think  Miss  Curtis  could  be  taken  iu  that  way?” 
“Yes,  iudeed!  only  try.” 

“Well,  but  you  must  follow  suit.” 


a  flutter  the  intelligence  causal  in  the  girls 
room.  “Do,  Em,  arrange  my  hair  becomingly 
and  make  me  look  interesting,  and  bring  me 
one  of  my  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and 
place  my  flask  of  Eau  do  Rose  here  on  the 
rest  table ;  and  by  the  way  please  get  from  the 
lower  bureau  drawer  my  new  Bible  with  the 
purple  velvet  cover  and  gold  clasps.” 

“Why,  you  don't  want  to  impress  him  with 
a  sense  of  your  piety  do  you?'’ 

“No!  but  the  purple  and  gold  make  my 
hand  look  so  fair  in  contrast.”  In  a  few 
moments  all  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  but 
not  without  bringing  a  flush  to  Sophie’s  face, 
which  was  deepened  by  hearing  a  gentleman's 
step  on  the  stairs.  “She  has  a  fine  color,"  re¬ 
marked  the  physician,  “She  was  very  pale 
when  I  left  her  a  half  hour  ago.  That  spot 
has  come  there  within  a  few  minutes,’'  said 
Em.  “Oh  dear!  it  must  be  fever."  Of  course 
it  was  uecessary  for  the  young  and  handsome 
physician  to  feel  his  patients  pulse.  “Some 
flutterings  of  the  pulse."  he  said,  and  leaving  a 
harmless  prescription  left,  promisiug  to  call 
the  next  day.  “Do  you  really  think  she  is 
ill?”  asked  Miss  C.  “A  few  hours  will  deter¬ 
mine”  answered  the  doctor;  “there  is  fever 
iu  the  village,  ” 

Let  me  see — the  symptoms— mustxi  the  doc¬ 
tor,  but  he  never  got  any  farther  than  that. 


Could  she  be  shamming?  Hardly,  thought  he, 
for  they  had  no  idea  uncle  was  out  of  town ,  and 
she  must  know  it  would  be  difficult  to  take 
him  in.  “If  I  had  known  Dr.  Hill  was  away  I 
would  not  have  sent  there."  said  Miss  C.  in  a 
vexed  tone.  “I  don’t  like  this  handsome  young 
doctor  coming  here  in  the  school,  it  will  make 
talk  I  know.  I  hope  she  won’t  need  many 
visits.” 

“Didn’t  I  carry  it  on  well  Em?  It  is  time 
you  w-ere  attacked :  misery  loves  company  you 
know.”  “Well,  I  will  come  up  from  my  music 
in  a  very  bad  way”  said  Emma.  The  next 
time  the  doctor  called  he  had  two  patients  to 
prescribe  for.  It  was  said  throughout  the 
school,  “Em  is  sick  from  sympathy  with 
Sophie."  “What  geese  we  were  Em,”  said 
Sophie,  as  she  munched  a  crust  of  dry  toast, 
“not  to  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  edibles  for  this 
occasion.  I  am  nearly  starved.  I  do  believe 
I  could  eat  a  pound  of  beefsteak  and  a  whole 
padding.”  “So  could  I,  and  I  guess  if  we 
promise  to  make  Rosa’s  doll  anew  dress,  may¬ 
be  we  can  bribe  her  to  get  us  some.  Let’s 
make  out  a  ‘bill  of  fare.’  What  say  you  to 
sardines?”  “I'd  rather  have  pickled  oysters.” 
“Well,  we’ll  have  both,  and  fruit  cake,  tarts 
and  maccaroous.” 

The  little  girls  were  easily  persuaded  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  commission  and  “  not  to  tell.”  The 
next  time  the  doctor  came  it  was  not  surprising 
that  his  patients  had  a  good  deal  of  fever,  and 
an  appearance  about  the  pyes  of  a  disordered 
state  of  the  system.  “  They  have  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  but  dry  toast,"  said  Miss  C —  in  answer  to 
to  his  query.  But  the  doctor  saw  a  flush  on 
the  faces  of  the  girls  as  she  spoke,  and  began 
to  get  an  inkling  of  how  matters  stood  for  his 
sister  Kate  had  been  an  inmat°*of  a  boarding- 
school  and  had  let  him  into  some  of  the  se¬ 
crets  of  that  life,  and  when  Em  said  in  a  low 
tone  that  her  “  worst  feelings  were  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,”  he  told  here  he 
would  call  in  at  that  time.  Though  he  knew 
that  was  the  hour  Miss  C—  always  walked. 

“  Sophy,  they  say  he  is  very  fond  of  music. 
I’ll  tell  Jane  to  get  me  my  guitar.  I  shall 
look  so  interesting  with  oue  hand  on  it.  and 
I  will  be  literary  and  have  my  little  gem  of  a 
writing  case  by  me,  bolding  my  gold  pen  in 
my  hand.  There  isn’t  that  oomme  il  favt?'' 
“Perfect!  how  glad  I  am  Miss  C — is  out  of 
the  way  we  will  have  such  a  nice  timer'  “  Did 
you  call  me  my  dears?"  said  that  good  lady  very 
gently  as  she  stood  in  the  half  open  door. 
They  were  so  sure  she  had  gone  out  they  had 
thrown  off  all  restraint,  forgetting  the  door 
had  been  left  open.  She  understood  all  their 
symptoms  now  as  well  as  their  doctor  did,’) 
Oh  1  haven't  I  done  my  duty  by  them  T  thought 
the  good  lady,  and  she  hastened  to  the  throne 
of  grace  to  implore  wisdom  to  guide  them 
aright  so  that  their  tastes  for  flirtations  would 
give  place  to  higher  enjoyments. 

The  doctor  paused  just  inside  the  door  and 
gazed  with  surprise  and  amusement  upon  the 
tableau  presented  to  him.  Lovely  indeed 
looked  those  young  girls  in  the  subdued  light. 
One  with  her  rich,  dark  ringlets,  and  long 
lashes  resting  on  her  cheek,  and  her  lovely 
hand  on  the  strings  of  the  guitar,  as  if  she 
longed  to  draw  melody  from  its  chords. 
The  other  with  her  silky  bands  of  light 
hair  pushed  back  from  her  alabaster  brow 
one  small  hand  pressed  against  the  blue  veins 
of  her  temple,  as  if  to  check  the  rapid  flow  of 
thought,  while  the  glittering  gold  pen  in  her 
snowy  lingers  glided  over  the  paper  before 
her.  “  I  suppose  I  may  advance  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  picture  more  closely,  t  Rough  in  tab¬ 
leaux  we  are  not  usually  allowed  to  do  so,”  he 
said  at  last.  “I  hope  my  fair  patients  are  not 
suffering  much  pain."  he  added  with  a  smile. 
Y  bile  he  despised  their  manoeuvering,  he 
could  not  help  his  vanity  being  flattered  by 
the  recollection  “all  this  trouble  was  taken 
for  me.  '  He  felt  that  politeness  required 
him  to  make  the  visit  agreeable  to  the  girls. 
So  after  rallying  the  one  about  writing  poe- 
try,  insisting  that,  he  had  seen  verses  in  print 
ascribed  to  her,  aud  entreating  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  see  the  effusion;  he  next  made 
music  his  theme,  declaring  he  loved  the  guitar 
belter  than  any  other,  as  it  hurmonized  so 
perfectly  with  the  female  voice.  Then  he  be¬ 
sought  her  for  a  little  music.  At  first  she 
affirmed  she  was  too  weak  to  play,  but  he 
pleaded  insinuatingly,  so  she  consented  to 
give  him  just  one  song.  But  her  voice  and 
hand  both  gathered  strength  as  she  went  on 
and  the  concert  was  prolonged  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Thanking  them  politely,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  they  had  afforded  him,  he  bowed 
himself  out  of  the  room. 

Miss  Curtis  met  him  in  the  halL  “Your 
patients  seem  to  be  getting  along  very  well. 
Doctor,"  she  said — then  a  meaning  smile  was 
exchanged.  “  Yes,  madam,  by  to-morrow 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  resume  their 
places  in  school. "  '  ‘Then  you  think  they  need 
no  more  visits?  Very  well,  sir,  makeout  your 
bill  and  send  it  iu  at  any  time.” 

When  old  Dr.  Hill  returned  and  questioned 
his  nephew  about  the  patients  he  had  attended 
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during  his  absence,  he  laughed  heartily  when 
be  told  of  his  visits  to  the  young  girls,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,”  you  may  depend  upon  it  those  girls 
knew  of  my  absence,  for  they  would  not  have 
risked  passing  themselves  otT  for  sick  upon 
such  a  cross  old  curmudgeon  as  I  am.  This 
was  certainly  very-  flattering  to  the  young 
physician.  -‘Now  they  have  their  amusement, 
said  the  unde,  I  would  amuse  myself  by 
frightening  them  a  little.”  “How  so  V  “Why 
by  bringing  in  an  immense  bill  for  attend¬ 
ance.”  “I  don't  intend  to  bring  in  any  bill  at 
all.  Let  the  girls  have  their  fun  without 
paying  for  it.”  “You  can  return  the  money 
again  you  know,  but  I  would  certainly  have 
a  little  sport  out  of  it.” 

Finding  his  nephew  inexorable,  he  under¬ 
took  the  business  himself  stating  that  Dr. 
Wheeler  had  only  been  acting  as  his  agent, 
and  sent  in  a  hill  of  so  large  an  amount  that 
the  girls  were  quite  dismayed.  “  Illness  is 
expensive,”  remarked  Miss  C  significantly 
as  she  saw  their  looks  of  blank  astonldiment. 

“  I  shall  have  ro  Jo  without  ever  so  many 
things  1  wanted,"  said  Sophie  to  her  friend. 
“  So  shall  I”  said  Emma.  They  did  not 
dream  that  the  money  was  safe  in  Miss  Cur¬ 
tis’s  possession  to  be  returned  to  them  at  the 
close  of  the  term.  Amid  their  surprise  at 
baviugit  thus  refunded,  they  said.  “Well, 
one  good  result  of  the  affair  Is,  that  we  have 
learned  how  to  practice  economy.  1  should 
have  spent  every  cent  of  this  money,  if  I  had 
had  it.  and  be  no  better  off  than  I  am  now." 

Sophie  aud  Emma  are  women  now  and  too 
high  minded  to  stoop  to  either  flirtations  or 
artifice;  and  while  they  cauuot  recall  that 
event  of  their  girlhood  without  a  blush  at 
their  own  folly,  they  have  sportively  named 
it  their  “  first  lesson  in  economy.” 

Minnehaha. 
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TYING  THE  KNOT. 


“•  Thjs  Is  a  true  lover's  knot."  lie  said, 

As  he  twisted  over  a  lilt  of  thread, 

And  carefully  drawing  the  ends  out  straight 
Presented  the  form  of  the  tlgure  eight. 

‘  It  is,  my  darling,  a  double  noose. 

Pretty  to  look  at  if  left  quite  loose. 

But  two  hearts  closely  we  may  unite 
By  pulling  the  ends  of  the  cord  up  tight. 

“This  Is  a  bowline  knot,”  quoth  he. 

To  the  merry  maiden  upon  hie  knee; 

•‘And  terrible  things  on  the  mighty  ship 
Would  happen,  yon  know,  if  t  his  knot  should  slip 
In  dropping  the  anchor,  in  hoisting  the  sail. 

In  making  safe  from  the  fearful  gale; 

And  the  bowline  knot,  you  will  understand. 

Should  never  he  made  by  a  careless  hand. 

“  Aud  this  Is  a  weaver’s  knot,  my  dear: 

An  Intricate  piratic  to  you,  I  fear; 

But  you’ll  llrnl  you’ll  often  have  use  for  It 
When  the  children’s  stockings  you  learn  to  knit. 

O.  what  confusion  and  loss  beside, 

If  a  knot  iu  the  warp  were  left  untied  ! 

Hither  and  yon  would  the  stitches  run, 

And  the  weaver's  weaving  be  soon  undone. 

“  In  tying  n  knot.  If  you  tie  It  wrong, 

You  cau’t  depend  ou  It  very  long; 

Bui  If  made  as  It  ought  to  be— firm  and  fast— 

Twill  hold,  and  tighten,  and  always  last. 

Now  which  of  those  knots  do  you  like  the  best  ?” 

Said  lie— and  the  maiden  whom  he  addressed 
Like  a  woman  answered,  and  queried,  too— 

“  I  like  the  true-lover’s  knot.  Don’t  you  ?” 
- - 

WOMAN’S  RECREATIONS. 

“Recreate,  Webster:  To  give  fresh  life 
to  reanimate,  to  revive,  especially  to  revive 
the  exhausted  strength  or  languid  spirits, 
to  refresh  from  weariness,  to  relieve,  to  cheer, 
to  divert,  to  amuse,  to  gratify.” 

Could  any  definition  be  more  delightful  ? 
What  a  variety  of  scenes  it  must  suggest  to 
different  readers !  W ide  green  fields  and  woody 
places,  hammocks  aud  sunshine  and  birds  and 
books;  crazy  skating  with  tingling  blood,  aud 
quiet  fishing  by  shaded  stream,  with  just  the 
one  friend  to  make  any  place  perfect.  And, 
thanks  to  our  Western  civilization,  these  may 
he  woman's  recreations.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  women  to  whom  recreation  or  rather 
amusement  is  the  main  business  of  life.  They 
might  have  worse  objects  if  they  are  unsel¬ 
fish,  butiu  a  world  of  great  needs  such  lives  can 
scarcely  be  justified ;  however,  they  are  quite 
beyond  the  circle  addressed  by  this  paper,  tw 


our  readers  are  patient  working  women,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  fanners,  and  we  fear 
the  notion  prevails  among  them  that  play  is 
for  little  boys  and  girls,  not  for  men  and 
women  who  have  work  to  do,  or  as  one  little 
girl  quoted  her  mother,  “Play  is  for  little 
dogs  and  cate,  and  not  for  grown- up  girls 
seven  years  old,  who  can  take  care  of  their 
baby  brothers  and  sisters.” 

A  magnetic  little  woman,  being  asked  to 
name  her  favorite  recreation  said,  “  Darning 
stockings.” 

Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  its 
effects.  It  used  to  be  a  puzzle  as  to  why  the 
Lord  created  such  a  w  orld  as  he  know  this 
would  become,  a  groaning  mass  of  ignorance 
aud  sin.  but  St.  John  tells  us  that  the  four  and 
tw  enty  elders  that  fall  down  before  the  throne, 
and  worship  Him  that  liveth  forever  and  over, 
casting  their  orowus  before  Him  say,  “Thou 
art  worthy  O,  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and 
honor  and  power,  for  Thou  hast  created  all 
things,  aud  far  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created.”  Doubters  will  say  this  only 
doubles  the  puzzle,  hut  it  is  because  He  liveth 
forever  and  ever  and  seetb  the  end,  and 
knowoth  the  happiness  He  givoth  to  His  own 
t lusting  children  that  Ho  could  make  this 
world  for  His  ov  %  pleasure.  Then  have  we 
not  Bible  proof  that  pleasure  is  iu  itself  a  good 
tiling,  something  to  be  desired  and  sought 
after  for  it’s  own  sake  ’(  And  do  we  not  know 
that  the  effects  of  innocent  healthful  pleasure* 
the  only  kind  considered  here,  are  highly 
beneficial,  giving  fresh  life,  reviving  exhausted 
strength  aud  languid  spirits,  and,  therefore, 
being  indispensable  to  the  best  work  and 
highest  development  of  all  our  faculties.  A 
recreation  must  he  tested  by  its  effects;  unless 
it  is  followed  by  increased  ability  to  work,  or 
more  cheerful  spirits,  it  is  not  good,  but  whole¬ 
some  diversion  Is  the  natural  complement  of 
work  as  light  is  of  darkness,  negative  of 
positive,  aud  Summer  of  Winter.  Why  do 
people  speak  of  Heaven  as  being  so  desirable  i 
Is  it  not  for  its  enjoyment,  or  as  a  good  friend 
expressed  it,  the  enbertaiuineuts  of  the 
Heavenly  kingdom  ?  Do  we  ever  hear  Para¬ 
dise  spoken  of  as  a  grand  business  center, 
a  good  place  to  make  money,  or  as  being 
a  count ry  in  which  to  become  famous, 
or  to  mingle  in  fashionable  society  ? 
Nay,  simply  for  its  happiness  do  hungry 
hearts  yearn  for  Heaven.  And  can  what 
is  so  good  hoseafter  be  altogether  evil  here  ? 

Granted  that  happiness  is  only  found  in  the 
line  of  duty.  What  is  a  woman’s  first  duty  < 
To  keep  herself  ?  No;  she  cauuot  keep  herself, 
but  to  trust  the  Lord  to  keep  her  from  defile¬ 
ment,  discouragement  and  drudgery,  so  that 
her  husband  and  children  shall  love  and  re¬ 
spect  her.  Many  women  are  good,  but  lack 
the  higher  goodness  and  intelligence  which 
looks  to  the  very  best  ends  of  living.  Not 
many  women,  I  trust,  would  scold  if  they 
were  not  over  tired  and  discouraged,  aud  few 
better  bequests  can  be  made  to  a  child  thnn 
the  memory  of  a  mother  who  never  scolded. 
People  of  one  family  must  criticise  each  other, 
but  it  may  always  be  done  iu  love.  And,  as  to 
drudgery,  an  intelligent  woman  will  elevate 
any  kind  of  honest  labor,  but  she  must  still  be 
au  intelligent  woman,  knowing  more  than  her 
work,  and  commanding  it.  rather  than  being 
a  slave  to  it.  So,  considering  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  and  never-ceasing  demands  upon  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife,  is  it  any  wonder  that  she  feels  the 
need,  O,  so  often',  of  a  lecreation  to  refresh 
from  weariness,  to  relieve  and  divert  the 
mind— ay,  even  a  re-creation,  a  forming  anew, 
which  she  feels  it  would  take  mouths  or  even 
years  to  accomplish  !  What  shall  she  do  ? 
Trust  the  Lord  absolutely ,  aud  then  determine 
not  to  fall  into  a  negative  condition — that  is  a 
weak,  wavering,  passive,  pettish  state.  Will 
to  preserve  your  own  individuality;  to  culti¬ 
vate,  as  far  as  possible,  your  special  gifts;  to 
be  lovable,  reasonable,  resl  fid  anti  forbearing. 
Dare  to  do  aud  decide  for  yourself,  and,  if  you 
act  wisely,  people  of  different  opinions  will  re¬ 
spect  you.  All  this  is  very  difficult  to  a  woman 
whose  physical  system  is  “run  down”  past 
repairing  by  a  night’s  rest,  but  let  her  do 
something  at  once  toward  improving  the  state 
of  both  body  and  mind.  It  Is  doubtful  if  any 
woman  ought  to  try  to  take  care  of  a  daity 
aud  a  1;- only  with  children  without  help.  Of 
course  you  want  to  “  get  along  in  the  world," 
and  live  as  well  as  your  ueighbors,  but  look 
out  you  dou’t  economize  iu  the  wrong  quar¬ 
ters.  Worn-out  women  don’t  make  happy 
homes,  aud  doctors’  bills  and  peevish  children 
don’t  pay.  But  some  woman  may  say,  “  I 
would  have  help  if  I  could,  but  my  husband 
thinks  he  cannot  afford  it.”  Just  a  word  to 
your  inr-baud.  Is  your  wife  your  equal  part¬ 
ner,  or  is  she  your  bonded  chattel  ?  Did  you 
promise  to  endow  her  with  ull  your  world¬ 
ly  goods  or  not  /  Should  you  like  her  to 
carry  the  purse  aud  dole  out  the  dollars  to 
you  as  she  thought  best,  uud  decide  whether 
you  could  have  a  man  to  help  iu  haying  f  Did 
she  not  earn  a  living  with  less  work,  aud  have 
more  money  before  she  married  you  {  Wasn't 
it  a  pity  she  changed  i  Should  you  not  think 


it  would  be  a  temptation  to  her  to  know  that, 
in  case  of  your  death,  she  would  be  entitled 
to  the  use  of  one -third  of  your  property  ?  A 
woman  ought  at  least,  to  have  an  allowance 
which  she  feels  as  free  to  use  as  she  did  the 
money  she  earned  before  marriage. 

But  if,  per  force,  you  cannot  have  help,  still 
do  something  by  way  of  a  change.  Don't  give 
up,  whatever  happens;  decide  upon  some 
course  which  you  think  the  best  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Ten  chances  to  one,  it  is  uo^ 
medicine  you  need,  but  nourishing  food,  sun¬ 
shine,  rest  and  diversion.  Get  plainer  meals, 
make  plainer  clothes,  do  some  of  the  daily 
housework  once  in  two  days,  and  some  of  the 
weekly  once  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Iron 
only  half  your  washing,  and  wash  as  little  as 
possible.  No  matter  who  grumbles  or  talks 
about  it:  l*e  a  law  unto  yourself,  aud  keep 
your  temper,  or  try  to.  Eat  beef,  and  cheese, 
and  oatmeal  aud  graham  and  milk  and  butter 
and  fruit  aud  vegetables,  and  ordinarily, 
whatever  you  crave,  if  it  agrees  with  you.and 
don't  think  because  a  man  who  lives  out  of 
doors,  and  doesn’t  believe  in  nerves  can  sur¬ 
vive  on  pork  and  white  bread  and  pies  and 
doughnuts  that  such  food  is  wholesome  for 
you  or  your  children.  Perhaps  you  cannot  have 
all  of  the  articles  mentioned  as  being  good; 
the  diet  might  be  too  strong  if  you  could,  but 
you  can  certainly  have  eggs  and  milk  and 
some  new  article  of  food  Remember  you  are 
trying  to  re-create  your  nerves  and  muscles, 
to  bring  the  color  back  to  your  cheek,  aud  the 
sparkle  to  your  eye.  Have  a  hammock  aud 
take  some  time  every  day,  wheu  possible,  to 
lie  out  doors  in  it.  Never  slay  in  the  house  to 
re6t  wheu  the  weather  will  admit  of  being  out. 
We  should  not  sit  down  in  the  house  to  do  any 
work  which  can  as  well  be  done  on  the  porch 
or  in  the  yard.  Leave  your  work  aud  take  a 
little  ride  about  the  farm  or  on  the  road. 

Get  oid  doors  and  stay  out  doors.  If  you 
keep  a  girl  and  she  helps  to  milk,  change  work 
with  her  and  get  away  from  the  worry  of  the 
children  and  the  smell  of  the  cooking  a  little 
while.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  yourself 
so  much  refreshed  Sleep  all  you  can,  nothing 
patches  up  shattered  nerves  like  sleep.  You 
think  you  cannot  sleep  in  the  daytime,  hut  get 
into  a  hammock  where  you  have  fresh  air  aud 
quiet,  aud  keep  still  an  hour  day  after  day, 
and  it  will  be  strauge  if  the  siren  sleep  does 
not  charm  you  into  slumberland.  At  uny  rate 
you  will  be  rested — anti  keep  trying :  a  habit  is 
not  formed  in  a  day.  A  good  little  doze  every 
day,  when  circumstances  permit,  for  our  de¬ 
generate  race  of  women  would  work  marvels 
in  reducing  the  friction  in  our  family  machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  work  done  thereafter  would  have 
a  richer  flavor  and  be  scarcely  less  in  quan¬ 
tity.  We  all  know  how  easily  a  piece  of  work 
is  done  in  half  the  time  when  we  are  fresh, 
yet  women  generally  think  they  must  keep  at 
work  every  minute  to  save  time.  Was  it  uot 
Bui  wer  who  said  he  accomplished  such  a  vast 
amount  of  literary  labor  by  doing  so  little  at 
a  time?  three  hours  a  day  were  all  he  allowed 
himself  to  work.  Try  hard  not  to  work  when 
you  are  very  tired.  A  little  labor  then  will 
undo  the  painstaking  of  weeks.  But  for  a 
tired  woman,  whose  mind  is  weakened  by  her 
weariness  to  give  up  a  piece  of  work  or  leave 
it  half  done  wheu  she  has  been  working  at 
high  pressure,  and  her  blood  is  warm  and  am¬ 
bition  high,  costs  a  struggle  w  hich  can  only 
be  realized  when  it  is  felt.  Just  there,  there  is 
danger.  For  those  fortunate  women  who 
have  some  strength  aud  time  to  spare  the  ad¬ 
vice  is  ordinarily,  “Do  what  you  want  to  do.” 
Manage  some  way  to  get  off  into  the  woods 
for  a  day's  ramble,  but  beware  of  large  pic¬ 
nics,  or  studv  how  you  cau  get  the  book  you 
are  longing  for,  or  take  the  journey  you  are 
so  anxious  to  take.  If  you  have  a  daughter 
of  15  she  ought  to  be  able  to  be  left  in  charge 
for  a  week  or  two.  There  is  no  virtue  iu  self- 
denial,  unless  you  are  sure  some  greater  good 
will  accrue  to  yourself  or  others,  and  most 
likely  the  refreshment  you  will  find,  the  in¬ 
spiration  you  will  catch,  and  the  higher 
plane  yon  will  reach  will  he  the  best  thing 
for  all  concerned.  To  lie  yourself  a  sweet, 
gracious,  noble  woman  is  worth  more 
to  your  children  than  any  amount  of 
indulgence  or  accomplishment,  or  prop¬ 
erty.  A  change  of  lalior  is  often  recrea¬ 
tion;  the  school  girl  takes  delight  in  house¬ 
work  during  vacation,  while  her  sister  who 
lives  home  longs  for  the  opportunity  to  study. 
Encourage  both  by  giving  them  as  much 
variety  as  possible.  Let  each  child  in  the 
fumily  pursue  some  study  which  will  be  to 
them  both  instruction  aud  recreation,  as  some 
branch  of  natural  history  making  an  herba¬ 
rium  with  Botany,  or  a  collection  of  insects 
with  Entomology;  and  if  you  would  have 
your  children  interested  in  any  reading  or 
study  or  game,  interest  yourself  with  them  : 
the  diversion  will  do  you  good,  aud  them  ten¬ 
fold  more. 

Do  not  think  that  “poor  folks”  as  many 
fanners  having  a  home  of  their  own  aud  some 
income  will  persist  in  calling  themselves, 
cannot  afford  to  give  their  children  a  few  ex¬ 


tra  lessons  in  Drawing  or  Music  or  French  or 
Elocution;  that  is  if  they  want  them  enough 
to  follow  up  a  good  beginning  by  their  own 
efforts.  Many  a  girl  looks  at  the  creations  of 
her  friends  in  fancy  work  with  longing  eye, 
and  considers  the  mysteries  of  the  Kensington 
stitch  and  the  effects  with  Arrasone  silk  as 
utterly  incomprehensible,  while  two  or  three 
dollars  would  initiate  her  into  many  secrets 
and  give  her  a  happy  sense  of  equality  with 
her  friends,  beside  adorning  the  home. 

To  recapitulate — women  require  regular 
recreation. 

They  should  provide  for  themselves  such  re¬ 
creation  as  suits  their  especial  case. 

Then  they  should  take  it,  considering  it  as 
much  a  necessity  to  right  living  as  their  food 
or  their  dress,  and  enjoy  it  to  the  full.  Doth 
not  our  Father  give  us  “  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy  ?  ”  Zena  Claybourne. 


THE  WAY  MRS.  WILKINS  WENT  TO 
THE  STAJE  FAIR. 


It  was  a  great  day  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Wilk¬ 
ins  when  she  started  in  company  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  visit  the  State  Fair  held  a  hundred 
miles  away.  A  farmer’s  wife  for  a  score  of 
years,  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  seeking 
of  any  kind  had  uot  been  very  numeious, 
but  now  as  her  children  were  old  and 
trusty  enough  to  be  left  for  a  short  time  they 
were  going  to  see  a  little  of  the  world.  She 
had  scandalized  her  growing  up  gil  ls  by  wear¬ 
ing  simply  a  nice  black  alpaca  instead  of  her 
new  silk  dress,  “  I  am  going  to  see  and  uot  bo 
seen”  she  declared  to  them  “and  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  risk  spoiling  my  very  best  clothes  push¬ 
ing  through  a  crowd.  1  only  care  to  look  re¬ 
spectable  enough  not  to  attract  attention.” 
Neither  wero  the  girls  ashamed  of  her  as  they 
remarked  her  tidy  appearance  and  animated 
looks,  as  she  drove  away  to  the  depot  some 
miles  distant.  Reaching  the  city  and  being 
refreshed  by  a  good  dinner  she  aud  her  hus¬ 
band  repaired  to  the  Fair  Grounds.  On  en¬ 
tering  farmer  Wilkins  took  one  gallant  tramp 
around  the  ground  with  his  wife,  and  glanced 
at  the  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  passed 
hastily  through  the  agricultural  and  floral 
halls,  when  Mrs.  Wilkins  came  to  a  stand, 

“  See  here  Henry”  said  she  “  this  won’t  do  for 
either  of  us.  We  both  want  to  see  and  enjoy 
all  of  this  show  that  we  can  and  you  would 
enjoy  best  seeing  things  that  I  don’t  care  for, 
so  let  us  appoint  a  place  to  meet  at  five  or  six 
o’clock  aud  till  then  we  can  both  look  up  what 
we  most  Misti  to  see.”  The  arrangement  was 
made  with  business  like  promptness  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  startl'd  off  to  inspect  the  machinery, 
aud  find  some  male  acquaintance  with  which 
to  discuss  the  11  ne  exhibition  of  stock  two  things 
in  which  he  was  especially  interested.  Mrs. 
Wilkins  contrary  to  what  perhaps  might 
have  been  expected  of  her,  started  for  Fine 
Arts  Hall.  “  1  cau  sec  rag  carpets  and  canned 
fruit  put  up  iu  brine  and  such  things  enough  at 
our  County  Fairs,  and  big  pumpkins  and 
squashes  too:  but  such  au  array  of  pictures  I 
may  neverhave  a  chance  to  see  again  iu  my  life, 
and  I’ll  pay  my  respects  to  them  first.”  She  was 
glad  as  she  slowly  pushed  her  way  through 
the  crowd  that  she  had  uot  a  party  of  three 
or  four  friends  to  keep  hold  of,  aud  to  distract 
her  attention  from  sight  seeing,  in  her  fear  of 
losing  her  hold  of  them.  She  gave  herself  up 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pictures  which 
had  been  brought  by  public  spirited  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  eity  from  t  heir  splendid  homes,  to 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition.  Rare 
and  costly  many  of  them  wore,  some  of  them 
a  hundred  or  two  years  old. 

Then  she  went  to  the  Horticultural  Hall 
where  plants  aud  flowers  filled  every  inch  of 
space,  and  went  slowly  through  noting  every¬ 
thing  around  her.  She  had  never  seen  half  the 
varieties  before  ami,  perhaps,  had  never  even 
heard  tho  names  of  some  of  them,  but  none 
the  less  di<l  her  heart  warm  at  the  sight  of 
Nuturc’s  loveliness. 

At  the  appointed  hour  she  inet  her  husband 
ami  they  wisely  decided  to  take  things  coolly 
and  get  rested  for  the  morrow.  Early  morning 
saw  them  again  on  the  ground  taking  a  leis¬ 
urely  trip  around  tin-  grounds  getting  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  whole,  then  they  separated 
to  follow  their  different  inclinations.  Mrs. 
Wilkins  took  her  way  once  more  through  the 
Fine  Arte  Hall,  and  again  and  again  ihr  nigh 
the  day  she  returned  to  view  the  pictui  ee  o  er 
auew,  ami  found  that  each  time  she  noticed 
something  new  about  them.  If  her  chances 
for  observation  had  been  few,  she  had  a  cul¬ 
tivated  taste  that  quickly  learned  how  to  ap- 
preeiate  anything  new,  that  had  merit  about 
it.  Bv  way  of  variety  when  she  became  tired 
she  would  seat  herself  where  she  had  a  view 
of  the  motley  crowd  and  amuse  mul  rest  her¬ 
self  by  noting  the  different  countenances,  and 
styles  of  dress;  the  handsome,  tl  e  homely,  the 
grave,  thu  gaudily  dressed,  all  came  in  for  a 
share  of  her  attention. 

She  made  one  mental  comment  on  the  ladies 
iu  the  crowd  and  that  was  that  those  who  were 
plainly  dressed  looked  better  after  a  half 


clay’s  struggle  with  the  crowd  than  those  who 
had  made  more  costly  and  elaborate  toilets. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Wilkins  took  her  about 
the  city  to  see  the  different  sights  the  town  af¬ 
forded,  availing  themselves  of  the  use  of  the 
street  cal's  liberally  enough,  so  that  every 
change  was  a  refreshment.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  day  they  reached  home  again. 

“I  dou't  feel  i  bit  tired.”  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  as 
she  laid  aside  her  bonnet.  “  I  feel  as  if  for  three 
days  I  had  bean  out  of  the  body  I  have  seen 
so  many  things  that  were  new  and  have  such 
a  collection  of  lovely  pictures  in  ray  memory 
to  call  up  in  future;  if  every  one  has  enjoyed 
the  Fair  as  I  have,  the  money  laid  out  ou  it 
has  been  well  spent.” 

The  good  sense  with  which  she  had  man¬ 
aged  her  trip  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  her  ex- 
c  irsiom,  had  s  >  nothing  to  do  with  her  pleas¬ 
ure  in  it.  probably,  but  the  moral  of  it  is,  that 
when  such  exhibitions  reach  plain  citizens  in 
the  way  they  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  the 
good  they  accomplish  reaches  far  beyond  the 
merely  material  b  mefits  which  are  apparently 
the  most  imp  irtaiittliiugs  aimedat.  b.  c.  d. 


Fig.  891. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PICNIC  BASKETS. 

Most  people  enjoy  a  Bohemian  life.  There 
s  a  spice  of  the  Gipsy  iu  all  of  us.  and  when 
the  hurry  of  haying  is  over,  or  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  let  us  have  a  “ between  time,"  when 
we  can  indulge  this  propensity  and  have  a 
picnic.  Of  course,  there  is  some  trouble 
nothing  comes  in  this  world  without  it.  and 
few  things  repay  as  well.  How  often  we  have 
started  off  languid  and  tired,  not  caring  to  go, 
to  find  that  our  appetite  increased  as  we  went 
along,  and  to  hear  every  one  say,  as  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  well -filled  basket  wore  discussed: 
“It  does  one  good  to  eat  out-of-doors.  I  never 
was  so  hungry  in  my  life.”  It  is  a  sign  that 
the  air,  and  change,  aud  relief  from  dinner¬ 
getting  is  doing  good  to  the  speaker.  No  mat¬ 
ter  whether  it  be  by  lake  or  brook-side,  in 
mountain  or  valley,  by  the  sea  or  ou  the  mar- 
giu  of  a  field  where  ox-eyed  daisies  and  yel¬ 
low  buttercups  defy  the  farmer— it  is  the  air, 
the  freshness,  the  freedom  that  will  work  such 
magical  effects. 

But  the  packing  of  the  basket  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  enjoyment,  aud  oue  must 
remember  to  provide  double  the  quantity  that 
would  bo  required  at  home.  If  a  fire  is  to  be 
made,  matches  must  lie  remembered;  a  eau- 
opeuer  and  a  corkscrew  save  much  worry 
wheu  the  need  comes.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious  than  coffee  made  on  the  spot;  and 
eggs  roasted  iu  the  ashes  with  potatoes  are 
very  good.  If  near  a  lake,  some  of  the  voung 
people  may  like  to  fish,  and  after  what  they 
may  have  caught  arc  prepared  for  cooking 
they  will  declare  the  fish  taste  better  if  cooked 
over  the  coals,  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  I  think 
a  better  plan  than  the  making  of  sandwiches, 
is  to  take  the  bread  in  loaf,  a  jar  of  butter  and 
a  piece  of  boiled  ham  which  has  been  after 
ward  baked  iu  a  moderate  oveu.  Then  take  a 
bottle  of  mixed  mustard,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  Caymiun  aud  sugar,  aud  with  a 
sharp  knife,  you  will  have  the  host  sandwiches 
you  ever  tasted,  so  much  fresher  than  if  cut 
early  iu  the  morning,  with  the  edges  of  the 
bread  beginning  to  curl  up  dry  and  hard. 
Then,  where  there  are  plenty  of  chickens,  what 
is  better  thau  a  pie i  Stow  a  pair  of  pullets  in 
water  till  tender,  remove  bones,  gristle  and 
skin,  season,  aud  boil  down  well.  Line  a  deep 
pie  dish  with  short  paste,  and  till  with  the 
chicken.  Pour  over  a  little  gravy,  which  can 
be  easily  made  by  boiling  the  bones  aud  a  bit 
of  salt  pork  together  for  a  while.  Bake  to  a 
light  brown,  aud  he  sure  to  leave  some  holes 
iu  the  top  paste,  i  have  found  corn-starch  or 
rice,  when  ma do  nicely  and  flavored,  put  into 
a  mold  aud  packed  in  ice,  very  nice  as  a  des¬ 
sert,  when  it  is  not  too  much  trouble.  The 
ice  is  easily  carried  and  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  a  picnic  partv.  Don’t  forget  the  fruit— 
whatever  is  in  reason.  Take  a  basketful;  it 
will  be  relished;  and  please  remember  that,  of 
all  things,  you  must  not  uogloct  to  take  the 
Halt.  J  remember  being  ouco  at  a  picnic  where 
this  was  forgotten,  »nd  though  w«  h«d  choice 


delicacies,  aud  every  other  requisite,  some  of 
the  party  had  to  run  a  mile  to  the  nearest 
house,  and  then  returned  with  the  coarse  crys¬ 
tals  of  salt  that  required  time,  patience  and 
bottle  smashing  to  crush  into  sandy  grits.  And 
if  there  are  several  families,  let  each  one  pro¬ 
vide  certain  things,  or  you  may  happen,  as  I 
did  once,  to  go  when  nothing  was  stipulated 
and  find  all  had  taken  cake  except  myself, 
aud  1  had  sandwiches  and  ice  cream,  which 
variety  was  hailed  with  delight.  Let  the  fa¬ 
thers  go.  Don’t  send  off  the  women  folks  aud 
children  aud  stay  at  home  to  drudge.  They 
wont  enjoy  it  half  so  well.  Let  the  weeds 
grow.  Let  the  work  wait  for  this  one  day. 
Your  life  is  more  thau  meat,  aud  your  body 
than  raiment.  Enjoy  the  tranquility,  the 
change,  the  refreshment  that  come  of  social 
recreation  and  relaxation.  Eunice  Brown. 


SPRINKLINGS  FROM  SUNDRY  PEP¬ 
PER  POTS. 


FEATHER  BEDS.  A  GOOD  WAY  TO  CLEAN. 

My  way  of  renovating  feather  beds  is  to 
shake  all  the  feathers  into  oue  end  of  the  tick, 
then  sew  it  across  to  hold  them  there.  Set  a 
tub  of  water  on  the  flour  and  wash  the  empty 
end,  in  warm  soap  suds;  rinse  thoroughly  in 
two  water,  and  starch,  then  put  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place  to  dry.  When  not  quite  dry, 
iron  well  so  as  to  cook  the  starch  in  the  cloth. 
Then  shake  the  feathers  into  the  other  end 
and  proceed  as  before.  “  Una.” 


WELSH  RAREBIT. 

Toast  a  slice  of  bread,  put  four  ounces  of 
cheese  on  a  plate  set  in  the  oven  till  melted, 
and  pour  gently  on  the  toast.  Add  a  litle 
mustard,  pepper  and  salt.  To  be  eaten  hot. 

TO  COOK  WINDSOR  BEANS. 

Lot  them  be  boiled  like  peas,  only  very  fast 
and  served  with  parsley  and  butter,  to  which 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  are  added.  Lizzie. 


fruit  PIES. 

Eureka !  I  have  found  out  that  fruit  pies 
eau  lie  made  without  running  over  and  it  is 
really  done  by  putting  in  the  sugar  first.  When 
the  fruit  is  in,  wet  the  edges  of  the  under  crust 
with  cold  water  before  putting  on  the  top. 
Pinch  closely.  Do  not  peel  the  stalks  of  pie 
plant  for  doing  so  it  wastes  the  best  part  of  it. 

MRS.  W.  W.  H. 


REMOVES  WHITEWASH. 

If  whitewash  has  been  carelessly  allowed  to 
dry  ou  paint,  a  little  lard  rubbed  on  and  left  a 
short  time  will  loosen  it  so  that  it  mav  easily 
be  scraped  off  without  injury  to  the  paint. 

sirs.  w.  w.  H. 


GOOSEBERRY  FOOL. 

I  often  wanted  to  know  what  this  dish  could 
lie,  but  was  uot  prepared  to  find  it  so  delicious 
ns  it  proved  when  made  for  me  lately  by  an 
English  friend.  Put  in  a  pan  a  quart  of  green 
gooseberries,  either  fresh  or  canned,  a  wine¬ 
glass  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Stew 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  till  soft.  Keep  stirriug, 
put  into  a  basin  and  whip  a  pint  of  cream. 
When  the  fruit  is  cold  mix  with  the  cream 
and  serve  iu  cups  or  hollow  dishes,  or  with 
pastry  around  it.  If  too  much  sirup  add  a 
little  isinglass  to  thicken  it.  M  h.  s. 


SUPERIOR  CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

To  every  five  gallons  of  strong  vinegar  add 
a  pint  of  pure  alcohol,  a  lump  of  alum  the 
size  of  a  small  walnut,  and  a  haudful  each, 
of  ground  or  pounded  pepper,  cloves,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  allspice.  Pepper  alone  may  lie  used 
if  preferred,  or  tlie  spices  can  be  omitted  al¬ 
together,  but  they  add  greatly  to  the  flavor 
of  the  pickles.  A  few  pieces  of  hoi'seradish 
arc  also  an  improvement.  The  alum  must 
uot  lie  omitted  as  it  hardens  the  pickles.  Put 
the  cucumbers  right  ui  the  barrel,  keg  or 
crock  containing  the  prepared  vinegar  each 
day,  as  they  are  gathered.  If  necessary 
to  wash  them  do  not  rub  them.  Lay  a 
board  on  them  with  snllieicnt  weight  to  keep 
the  pickles  under  the  vinegar,  and  allow  no 
scum  to  form.  Cucumbers  should  bo  cut  late 
in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the  morning,  and 
handled  carefully.  Tender  striug  beaus  aud 
radish  pods,  green  tomatoes,  and  plums  that 
Are  almost  ripe  but.  not  soft .  may  also  be  put 
in  the  same  vinegar  with  the  cucumbers,  aud 
they  will  make  excellent  pickles.  Peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  onions,  etc  .  might  be  pre- 
jtared  in  the  same  way;  but  1  have  never 
tried  them.  If  good  cider  vinegar  is  not  to  lie 
had,  make  vinegar  of  sirup,  allowing  one 
gallon  to  three  or  four  of  water.  The  pickles 
are  soon  ready  for  use.  We  always  follow 
the  above  mode  and  many  have  declared  our 
pickles  the  best  they  ever  tasted.  A.  L. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

lHNING-TABLE  ORNAMENTATIONS. 

As  farmers’  daughters  should  have  an  eye 

fw  the  beautiful,  I  wish  to  tell  them  how  to 


add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  dining-table. 
Of  course,  they  all  know  a  bouquet  of  hand¬ 
somely-arranged  flowers  gives  an  air  of  re¬ 
finement  to  the  table  that  nothing  else  can. 
But  the  human  eye  loves  change,  and  a  plate 
covered  with  living  moss  upon  which  to  ar¬ 
range  delicate  ferns,  flowers,  fruits  can  lie 
used  repeatedly  by  keeping  the  moss  constant¬ 
ly  damp.  A  plate  covered  with  a  colored 
napkin  and  filled  with  different  varieties  of 
fruit  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  with 
green  leaves  here  and  there,  makes  a  lovely 
center-piece  for  the  dinner-table.  Or  sink  a 
glass  holding  ferns  and  flowers  in  a  plate  cov¬ 
ered  with  moss  and  keep  constantly  fresh  for 
kitchen  and  dining-table.  It  will  add  to  the 
pleasantness  of  home.  a.  l. 


A  DISH  OF  YOUNG  POTATOES. 

After  removing  the  skin  from  young  pota¬ 
toes,  wash  them  well  and  put  them  in  a  steam¬ 
er;  cover  closely  and  place  over  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  to  steam  till  done.  Bring  to  a 
boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cream  or  milk, 
whichever  is  preferred  for  the  gravy,  stir  in  a 
piueh  of  flour,  add  the  desired  amount  of  salt, 
pepper  aud  butter.  Heat  the  dish  they  are  to 
be  served  in  by  dipping  it  in  hot  water.  Put 
the  steamed  potatoes  in  it,  and  turn  the  gravy 
over  them.  They  are  more  sweet  and  mealy 
than  wheu  cooked  iu  water.  Old  potatoes, 
also,  are  lietter  steamed,  then  mashed  and  sea¬ 
soned;  while  1  much  prefer  corn  in  the  roast¬ 
ing  ear  steamed  to  that  Inch  has  been  boiled 
in  water.  There  are  a  number  of  vegetables 
which  preserve  their  flavor  better  when 
steamed;  and  it  is  frequently  convenient  in 
harvest  time  when  kettles  and  stove-room  are 
scarce,  as  steamers  can  be  placed  over  kettles 
containing  meat,  or  other  vegetables,  a.  l. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


$ti.ere’tattrou$  Culvert tsintj. 


TIME  CONQUERED 

BY 

“REX  MAGNUS” 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

It  preserves  meats,  tlsh,  oysters,  milk,  cream,  egpts, 
and  other  food  products  In  all  their  freshness,  purity 
and  sweetness  In  all  seasons  and  climates. 

A  Trial  Will  Prove  Ir 

This  preparation  Is  not  to  he  clow,/  u-ith  thorn  foil - 
uro  l iihieh  hn >v  preceded.  it.  Scientific  men  like 
Prof.  Samuel  W  Johnson,  of  Yale  •  Collette,  and 
others,  have  tested  it  thoroughly  and  give  It  iheir 
most  hearty  endorsement.  At  a  slight  expense  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  by  actual  trial  that  if  unit  do  all 
that  is  HluiniM  for  it. 

How  to  Get  It, 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  county  right ,  nor  costly 
recipe.  I IV  sell  run' flier  tin  one  nor  the  other.  All 
druggists  and  grocers  keep  It.  or  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  package  pre-paid  by  mail  or  express  as  we 
prefer. 

It  Is  r*atc.  Pare,  Tasteless,  Harmless* 

Rkx  >1  nixes  Is  composed  of  simple  and  harmless 
antiseptics,  and  the  directions  for  its  use  are  so  plain 
that  a  child  can  follow  them.  Tt.  does  not  In  the 
slightest  degree  affect  the  taste  or  appearance  of  the 
food  and  It  contains  no  Injurious  substances. 

Within  the  Reach  of  All. 

But  a  small  quantity  of  the  preservative  is  required 
for  each  pound  of  food.  Meats,  tlsh .  butter, etc.  can 
be  saved  at  a  cost  not  exeeedlng  a  cent  a  pound. 

"Vlandine”  for  meats,  poultry  Ac.,  art  cts.  per  !b. 
"Ocean  Wave”  for  oysters,  lobsters,  ,%e„  5rt  cts, 
"Pearl”  for  cream,  tl.iM.  “Snow  Flake"  for  ndlk, 
butter,  etc.,  5rt  cts.  “queen"  for  eggs,  "Aqua- 

Vitae"  for  Huld  extracts,  .so..  ti  iW.  “Anti-Ferment,” 
“Anti-fly”  and  “Anti-mold"  50  cts.  per  lb.  each 

Put  up  In  1  lb.  and  5  lb.  cans,  and  in  25  lb.  boxes. 

Mention  this  paper. 

HUMISTOX  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

72  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  NEW  PATENT 


DUST-PROOF 


Stem  Winding;  Open  Face  Case, 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


American  Watch  Co,, 


Inquirer  asks. — I  wish  some  of  the  ladies 
would  tell  me  “what  ailed  my  soap  this 
Spring.  I  ran  off  twelve  gallons  of  lye  and 
boiled  it  strong  enough  to  strip  a  feather  be¬ 
fore  I  put  the  grease  in.  I  boiled  it  all  that 
day,  and  the  longer  I  boiled  it  the  thinner  it 
got  I  let  it  cool  over-night  and  iu  the  mom, 
ing  the  grease  had  all  risen  to  the  top,  and  in 
the  bottom  was  a  dark  liquid  resembling  lye 
only  a  good  deal  blacker.  I  made  a  fire  under 
it  aud  boiled  it  all  that  day  and  still  no  soap 
was  formed.  It  is  in  the  kettle  yet,  and  gives 
me  “the  blues”  every  time  I  look  at  it,  and 
think  of  my  two  days’  labor  aud  my  lye  and 
grease  all  wasted.” 

A  ns. — We  have  consulted  an  authority  on 
this  matter  and  the  opinion  is  that  the  lye 
was  not  strong  enough.  It  ought  to  float  a  pota¬ 
to.  Then  it  was  boiled  too  long  and  too 
much  grease  was  used  for  the  quantity  of  lye. 
The  first  night  it,  cooled,  a  gallon  of  salt  should 
have  been  stirred  in;  this  settles  it,  and  all  im. 
purities  would  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

NASAL  CATARRH. 

J.  W.  S.,  Ash  Grove,  Mo.,  wishes  for  a 
cure  for  catarrh  that  appeared  in  these 
columns  “several  years  ago.” 

Ans. — TV  e  suppose  nasal  catarrh  is  referred 
to;  the  term  catarrh  is  used  in  medical 
nomenclature  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation 
of  any  mucous  surface  of  the  body,  accom¬ 
panied  with  mi  abnormal  discharge  of  its 
natural  secretion — hence  gastric  catarrh,  iu 
tcstiuul  catarrh,  etc.  The  recipe  for  uasaj 
catarrh  about  which  inquiry  is  made,  is  prolu 
ably  that  given  iu  the  Rural  of  April  12, 
1879. — namely,  the  use  of  crushed  cubeb 
berries  smoked  in  a  pipe.  They  can  be  ob. 
tabled  at  any  druggist’s.  The  use  of  snuff  com. 
posed  of  the  trisuitrato  of  bismuth  is  strongly 
recommended  as  affording  marked  relief.  Of 
the  multitude  of  “sure  cures”  for  this  ailment, 
uot  one  is  infallible,  however,  except,  perhaps, 
the  heroic  one  of  entire  abstineuco  from  liquids 
of  every  kind  for  48  hours;  but  few  will  be 
found  w  illing  to  submit  to  such  a  regimen. 
Snuffing  iq>  the  nose,  three  times  a  day,  a 
pretty  strong  solution  of  suit  and  water,  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  relief,  if  persisted  in  long 
enough.  Local  applications  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
halation  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  iodine  or 
turpentine,  sometimes  relievo  the  uncomforta¬ 
ble  feeling  iu  the  head.  Many  persons  think 
that  catarrh  can  be  got  rid  of  most  quickly  by 
keeping  in  the  open  air  a  good  deal,  aud  hap¬ 
pily  bi  most  of  such  cases  no  harm  results.  A 
brief  confinement  in  a  warm  room,  however, 
and  the  employment  of  means  to  promote  per¬ 
spiration  (such  as  Dover's  powder,  along  with 
a  warm  bath)  have  generally  been  found  much 
more  efficacious. 


Hors  ford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Nervousness.  Indigestion,  &c. 

Send  to  the  Riunford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  for  pamphlet,  Mailed  free. 


WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  Cap,  and  securing  greater 
strength  and  durability. 

These  W atehes  are  all  tpen  face.  The  bezel, 
into  which,  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted 
with  an  especially  prejtared  water-proof  ce¬ 
ment.  is  attached  to  the  ease  by  screwing  it 
thereon,  and  thus  forms  an  air-tight  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  ease,  which  is  proof 
against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men,  travelers,  miners,  lumber¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  the  watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


Tlie  following  tellers  fell  iheir  own 
story: 

“  Valdosta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  months  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind 
easier.  Ou  examination  1  found  that  the  stem 
was  rusty,  and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it. 
The  geutlemau  stated  to  me  that  he  was  start¬ 
ing  some  saw -logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend 
of  the  river,  when  his  chain  caught  in  a  bush 
and  threw  his  watch  into  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  aud  he  was  about  two  hours  finding  it. 
When  he  got  it  out  it  was  running  and  he 
thought  all  right.  In  about  three  months  he 
found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn  aud  sent 
it  to  me. 

“  I  eau  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the 
company  claims  for  it,  aud  recommend  it  to  all 
raib’oad  and  mill  men.  B.  W.  Bently.” 


“  Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  seud  me  a  spring  for  the 
W m.  Ellery  Watch  *  *  *  By  the  way  this 
Ellery  is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel 
Case  to  a  farmer  last  Fall.  The  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  he  lost  the  watch  iu  the  woods,  and  found 
it  thus  week  in  about  one  foot  of  water.  Tt  had 
lain  three  months  and  over  iu  snow  and  water 
with  but  slight  injury  to  the  watch — only 
the  hair-spring.  C.  S.  Raymond.'’ 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  for  any  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might 
be  under  water  it  would  receive  no  injury 
whatever. 

We  make  these  eases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

amt  us  u  Perfectly  Dust-Proof  Stein  Winding 
Watch  Case,  Challenge  the  World  to  Produce 
its  Equal. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  JEWELERS. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

18S3.  TR«  NEW  CALENDAR  of  tUc  1SS4. 
NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

»e*uttfnlly  IUustrste.1. «  SENT  FREE  to 

yourwU  aad  musical  fTtemU.  Sural  mine*  mid  addresses 
to  E.  TOURJKB,  FTiakl'n  So.,  Boston.  Miss. 

The  Largest  and  best  appointed  ifutie.  I  ond 

Art  School, and  UOMfiArviys#  lediM,  in  th*  WcrW. 
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Sirius  .of  l!jc  TUcch. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  14,  1883. 

As  soon  as  speculators  get  hold  of  the  trade 
dollars  at  85  cents  each,  and  Congress  meets, 
the  latter  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  for 
their  redemption  at  par.  Thus  the  specula¬ 
tors  will  make  a  “pile.” . Parnell  charges 

that  the  British  Government  has.  in  the  last 
two  months,  shipped  15,000  paupers  to  this 

country . .  Postmaster-General 

Gresham  has  denied  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  the  Louisiana  and  other  lotteries.... 

. The  Pennsylvania  Senate  has  passed 

a  resolution  requesting  Congress  to  make  the 

trade  dollar  a  legal  tender . Captain 

Jas.  F.  Fleming,  Deputy  under  Treasurer 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  has  been  arrested  for 
making  false  entries  amounting  to  $40,000. 

. .The  granite  shaft  which  is  to  mark 

the  place  where  Custer  and  his  men  were 
slaughtered  has  been  shipped  to  Montana.  It 

is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  killed . 

. ...Chief  Engineer  Roebling,  who  built  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  has  resigned, 
the  work  being  so  nearly  completed  that  he 

believes  his  sendees  no  longer  needed  . 

The  State  Treasurer  of  Iowa  lias  paid  the  last 
dollar  of  the  war  debt.  The  State  has  no  in¬ 
debtedness  remaining  beyond  what  the  funds 

now  in  the  Treasury  will  cover . Henry 

Wickes.  a  venerable  lawyer  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
has  embezzled  about  $50,000  of  trust  funds  and 
moneys  collected  as  attorney  of  Mrs.  Cath- 

ariue  W.  Van  Renusselaer.  He  has  fled _ 

_ The  lottery  companies  will  fight  Postmas¬ 
ter  Gresham's  order  forbidding  them  the  use 
of  the  mails,  in  the  Courts.  The  New  Orleans 
Company  receives  $100,000  a  month  through 

the  mails . A  State  delegate  convention 

to  be  composed  of  temperance  workers  irre¬ 
spective  of  party  or  creed,  is  called  to  meet  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  July  24,  “for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  State  campaign  in  a  non-partisan 
manner,  and  for  taking  such  other  measures 
as  are  necessary  for  carrying  the  second  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment.” . Ac¬ 

tive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
opening  of  the  National  Exposition  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Col . Post  Office  Department  ac¬ 

counts  show  for  the  nine  months  ended  March 
31,  1883.  an  excess  of  $2,509,442  in  receipts 

over  expenditures. . . The  tonnage  on  the 

New  York  canals  for  the  first  week  in  July 
shows  a  considerable  increase  over  that  for 

the  same  time  last  year . A  train  on  the 

Natchez,  Jackson  and  Columbus  Railroad  fell 
through  a  bridge  50  feet  high.  The  conduc¬ 
tor  was  killed  and  several  passengers  injured. 

. .  Brewster,  Attorney -General,  will 

sojourn  at  Long  Branch  for  a  while . 

The  Post-office  Department  has  issued  an  order 
that  newspapers  and  periodicals  must  be 
promptly  forwarded  in  all  cases.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  reading  them  while  passing  thro’  the 
mails  must,  be  discontinued ........  At  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Prohibition  Convention  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  26.  The  platform  condemns  the  course 
of  both  parties  on  the  liquor  question,  favors 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  .of  all  officers  by  the  people  when  possible. 
The  nominations  were:  For  Governor,  Chas. 
Evans  Holt;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  8.  Paine;  for  Secretary  of  State,  C. 

B.  Shove . The  Illinois  State  Auditor  has 

turned  into  the  general  fund  the  $72,000  col¬ 
lected  under  the  tax  levy  during  the  past  year 
for  the  State  National  Guard.  The  regi¬ 
ments  incurred  indebtedness  to  this  amount 
and  the  troops  are  left  in  a  bad  plight. 
Mandamus  proceedings  will  be  instituted 

to  recover  the  funds . 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  bosses  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  nominated  William  Livsey,  of 
Pittsburg,  for  State  Treasurer,  and  James  B. 
Niles,  of  Tioga,  for  Auditor  GeneraL  The 
platform  advocates  protection,  distribution  of 
surplus  revenue  among  the  States  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  civil  service  reform,  economy 
in  all  administrations,  local  and  general,  and 
condemns  the  trade  dollar,  pauper  emigra¬ 
tion  and  democratic  legislation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  . The  W  estem  Union  Telegraph 

Company  has  issued  an  order  somewhat 
shortening  the  hours  of  work  for  operators 
and  allowing  extra  pay  for  Sunday  work. 
The  men  are  said  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
pay,  and  a  general  strike  of  all  telegraph 
operators  all  over  the  country  is  likely  next 
week  unless  t  heir  demands  are  satisfied . 

Over  28  million  silver  dollars  were  coined  in 
the  past  fiscal  year  and  stored  idly  in  the 
vaults  Of  the  government.  There  are  now 
over  $112,000,000  in  silver  in  the  Treasury. . . . 

. The  Uintah  Indians,  of  Utah  are 

reported  as  invading  the  Shoshone  Agency, 
and  are  to  be  forthwith  ordered  back  to  their 
own  reservation . The  authorities  of 


Quebec  officially  deny  that  assisted  emigrant 
paupers  enter  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 

Dominion . In  fixe  Texas  Colored  Men’s 

State  Convention  it  was  admitted  that  the  race 
receive  substantially  no  benefits  from  the 

Civil  Rights  bill . McGeocb,  Everingham 

&  Co. ,  who  recently  failed  in  Chicago,  offer  to 
settle  up  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  some  of 

the  creditors  can’t  see  it . In  accordance 

with  a  resolution  of  Congress  directing  the 
President  to  notify  the  British  government  of 
the  termination  of  certain  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  May  8,  1871 .  relating  to  the  fishery 
question,  the  British  government  has  been  so 
notified  and  these  articles  terminate  July  2, 

1885 . . .  Chief  Moses  has  agreed  to  snrren- 

der  his  Reservation  in  Washington  Territory 
and  to  settle  on  the  neighboring  Colville  Res¬ 
ervation.  This  will  throw  over  2,000,000  acres 

of  laud  open  to  settlement . Mr.  Orange 

Judd,  the  publisher,  made  au  assignment  for 
his  creditors  on  Thursday,  the  “  preferences’’ 
amounting  to  $1 1,304.  The  amount  of  his  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities  is  not  yet  known.  For  some 
years  his  connection  with  the  Orange  Judd 
Publishing  Company  has  been  only  nominal. . 

. .  The  trustees  and  overseers  of  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  Brunswick,  Me. ,  accepted  the  resignation 
of  President  Chamberlain,  Wednesday,  but 
voted  to  ask  him  to  remain  as  lecturer  on  Pol¬ 
itical  Economy . The  Grand  Army  wLU 

encamp  this  year  at  Denver,  Col.,  beginning 
the  24th  and  remaining  four  days.  The  city 
has  a  population  of  40,000,  and  the  arrival  of 
25,000  soldiers  will  necessitate  the  building  of 
quarters  for  15,000  men,  the  remainder  being 
accommodated  in  the  city.  The  State  lias  ap¬ 
propriated  $25,000  and  the  Common  Council 
adds  another  $25,000.  The  Grand  Army  now 

numbers  ISO, 000  men . .  The  Y ellowstone 

Park  will  be  formally  opened  about  September 
1,  xvhen  the  hotel  will  be  finished.  President 
Arthur  will  be  present,  as  also  Sir  John  Bose 
and  Sir  John  Pender,  of  England,  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons,  and  probably’  the  party 
which  goes  to  drive  the  last  spike  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad . 

The  delegates  to  the  Anti-Monopol.y  conven¬ 
tion  at  Chicago  numbered  about  325.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  pleated :  president,  J ohn 
F.  Henry,  New  York;  secretary,  D.  F.  Silver, 
Indiana;  assistant-secretary,  N.  B.  Killmer. 
New'  York:  treasurer,  Edwin  Lee  Brown,  Il¬ 
linois,  and  a  vice-president  from  each  state. . . 

. ..Tremendous  forest  fires  are  raging 

south  of  Kalamo,  Oregon.  Six  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  ami  two  locomotives  were  destroyed. 
Oak  Point,  a  logging  camp,  loses  heavily.  The 
flames  extend  for  miles  and  are  so  fierce  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  losses, 
it  is  believed  the  fires  will  continue  until  it 

rains . . . . . 

The  past  week  has  been  memorable  for  unusu¬ 
ally  destructive  storms,  floods,  and  hailstorms 
even  in  a  year  memorable  for  its  cyclones  and 
tornadoes.  Parts  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Virginia  have  suffered  very  severely, 
much  damage  having  been  inflicted  on  crops 
and  houses  throughout  wide  districts,  and 
quite  a  large  uumber  of  lives  hai’iug  been  lost, 
especially  in  Ontario.  Often  these  destructive 
storms  occur  simultaneously  in  widely  separ¬ 
ated  places.  On  Thursday  evening  two  black 
clouds  met  over  the  town  of  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  ancl  instantly  a  torrent  of  rain  de¬ 
scended,  turning  the  streets  into  rivers,  sw cell¬ 
ing  the  crops  from  the  neighboring  fields, 
drowning  pigs  ancl  chickens,  and  tearing  away 
pavements  and  bridges.  At  nearly  the  same 
hour  the  country  four  miles  west,  of  Albany  N. 
Y.  was  pelted  w’ith  hailstones,  which  stripped 
orchards  of  their  fruit,  and  levelled  fields  of 
grain  as  if  a  reaper  had  passed  over  them. 
Along  with  the  hail  came  floods  of  rain,  which 
completed  the  work  of  destruction.  How  is  it 
the  weather  prophets  are  silent  in  these  stormy 

times?. . . . 

The  internal  Revenue  Commissioner  has  issued 
circulars  directing  all  dealers  in  “  rock  and 
rye  ”  to  take  out  a  special  license  tax  of  $25  a 

year . A  movement  for  placing  ft 

temperance  presidential  t  icket  in  the  field  in 
1884  is  said  to  be  taking  shape  in  the  West,  .  . 
The  greater  portion  of  the  philosophical, 
chemical,  and  astronomical  apparatus  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Priestl.v,  the  discoverer 
of  oxygen,  have  been  sent  by  the  family  of  his 
great  grandson,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly  of 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  to  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute,  and  will  be  prominently  displayed  in 
the  Grand  National  Museum . The  lib¬ 

rary  and  museum  of  the  Indiana  University 
were  destroyed  byr  fire,  yesterday:  loss,  $200,- 
000 . 

. Gen.  Grook’s  captive  Indians  are  to 

be  placed  entirely  under  his  command  on  the 

San  Carlos  Reservation . 

There  was  one  death  from  yellow’  fever  Satur¬ 
day  in  the  harbor  at  Galveston.  Tex . 

Mile.  Litta,  the  operatic  pi  ima-donna,  died  at 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  Saturday  morning.  Her 
true  name  was  Marie  von  Eisner, 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  July  14,  1883. 

Twenty -two  million  bushels  is  the  State  es¬ 
timate  of  the  Ohio  wheat  crop.  Added  to  that 

however,  is  a  large  surplus  . A  company’ 

has  just  been  formed  in  Cincinnati  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000  subscribed  for  starting  a 

cattle  ranch  in  Wyoming  Territory . 

The  English  race-horse  Galopin  has  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Chapin,  husband  of  the  Dowager  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Montrose,  for  $40,000 . Lorillard’s 

race  horses,  Iroquois,  the  winner  of  the  Derby 
and  St,.  Leger  in  1881,  together  with  Aranza 
and  Parthenia  arrived  safely’  on  the  steamship 
Erin  from  London  on  Wednesday . A  de¬ 

spatch  from  Beckonried,  Switzerland,  says 
that  nearly  all  the.  cultivated  land  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  ruined  by  storms  and  a  laud 
slip. ....  .The  assessors’  retxirns  show  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  swine  in  Iowa,  this 
year  from  last,  to  be  180,000,  iucrease  of 

horses,  20,000,  increase  of  cattle  50,000 . 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  publishes  crop  re¬ 
ports  covering  a  wide  area  of  the  AVest  and 
Northwest.  Their  tenor  is  that,  wheat  ex¬ 
cepted,  the  grain  crop  will  equal  that  of  last 
year.  AVlieat  is  about  an  average,  aud  the 
harvest  of  Winter  wheat  in  the  lower  lati¬ 
tudes  is  large . The  Chicago  Fanners’ 

Review  publishes  an  exhaustive  report  of  the 
crops,  based  on  the  returns  from  1 ,000  points 
in  the  AVest  aud  Northwest.  There  has  been 
a  general  change  for  the  better  during  the 
past  tw’o  weeks.  The  cessation  of  the  rains 
and  the  advent  of  hot,  weather  during  the  past 
week  have  brought  forward  the  late  coin  and 
Spring  wheat.  The  early  Winter  wheat  crop 
is  now  going  into  stack.  The  Spring  wheat 
and  oat  crops  are  unusually  promising.  Both 
are  nearly  assured.  It  is  believed  that  the  corn 
is  rapidly’  coming  up  to  the  condition  in  1881. 

The  following  telegrams  epitomize  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  crops  in  the  Northwest. 

Plymouth,  Neb.,  July  12.— The  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  make  the  following  estimate  of 
the  condition  of  the  crops  in  Nebraska,  based 
on  returns  from  all  parts  of  the  State:  Corn, 
90  per  cent:  Spring  wheat,. 96  per  cent:  rye,  95 
per  cent;  oats,  100  per  cent;  barley,  103  per 
cent;  flax,  107  per  cent . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  12. — Reports 
from  all  parts  of  Dakota  show  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  he  wheat  crop.  In  the  Red 
River  Valley  a  like  improvement  is  noted.  . . 

Spri nofield,  HI.,  July’  12 — The  report  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
cerning  the  prospect  for  the  growing  crop  of 
corn  w’ill  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  The  reports 
of  correspondents  show  an  improvement  in  all 
portions  of  the  State.  The  area  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  is  about,  7,600,000  acres.  The  pros¬ 
pects  are  encouraging  for  a  crop  of  180,000,000 
bushels,  as  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  rapidly 
improving.  The  next  report  is  likely  to  give 
encouragement  for  about  200,000, (XXI  bushels 
as  the  corn  crop  of  1883 . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  12. — The  leading 
commission  men  here  are  in  daily  receipt,  of 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  crops.  The 
latest  accounts  from  AVisconsin  on  Spring 
wheat  cover  82  points.  Thirty-one  report  a 
prospective  yield  of  from  15  to  20  bushels  per 
acre;  25  more  show  an  average  yield:  11  fair 
to  good  prospects;  15  more  or  less  damage 
from  storms  and  rust.  The  wheat  generally  is 
just  heading  out . 

From  Iowa  returns  have  been  received  from 
93  points;  49  report  a  prospective  yield  of 
from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  27  more  than 
an  average  yield;  17,  the  outlook  fair  to  good. 
No  damage  is  reported  from  any  cause- 
Wheat  generally  is  in  the  milk . 

From  Minnesota  the  reports  cover  only  28 
points  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  of 
which  16  give  a  prospective  yield  of  from  12  to 
20  bushels  per  acre,  three  more  than  an 
average  yield;  and  nine  prospects  fair  to  good. 

From  Dakota  the  reports  are  meagre. 
Those  from  the  southern  and  central  portions 
are  highly  favorable.  North  and  west  of 
Fargo  serious  injury  has  been  sustained  from 
di  ought,,  reducing  the  hoped  for  yield  by  25  to 
50  per  cent.  This  section  comprises  one-third 
of  the  wlieateprodueing  area  of  the  Territory 

. The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

Forestry  Congress  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  commencing  on  AVednesday, 

August  8th,  1883 . Advices  from  the  cat 

tie  centers  in  the  Southwest  indicate  that  the 
drive  this  year  will  reach  600,000  head  against 

350, 000,  last  yeai\ . . The  fourth  annual 

session  of  the  American  Agricultural  Teach¬ 
ers’'  Convention  was  held  July  fifth  and  sixth 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  President 
of  the  Association,  Professor  Townsend,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Lazenby,  Robinson,  and  Mendenhall, 
and  assistant*  Alwood,  Devol,  Green,  and 
Brotlierton  of  tho  Ohio  State  University  re¬ 
ceived  and  entertained  the  guests.  There 
were  present  I’rofessor  AV.  A.  Henry,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  I.  P.  Roberts,  of 
Cornell,  G.  E.  Morrow,  of  Illinois  Industrial. 


University;  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station;  F.  Johnson,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College;  W.  C.  Latta 
of  Purdue  University.  Among  the  visitors 
were  Messrs,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  of  Oxford, 
Ohio;  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  Springfield,  J.  A. 
Morrow  of  Delaware  and  AY.  I.  Chamberlain 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  These 
conventions  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  in  an  informal  way,  courses  of  study’, 
methods  of  teaching  manual  labor  with  a 
view  to  instruction,  the  best  uses  of  the  col¬ 
lege  farms  and  their  equipments,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  entrance  examinations;  whether  the 
professors  of  agriculture  should  be  called  up¬ 
on  to  perform  any’  experiments  besides  those 
illustrative  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  class¬ 
room  ,  and  the  means  of  suppling  the  most  press¬ 
ing  wants.  These  and  kindred  subjects  were 
sandwiched  in  between  walks  on  the  farm, 
inspection  of  stock  barus,  elass-ro< mis,  libra¬ 
ries,  apparatus,  lemonade,  ice-cream  and 
raspberries.  The  meeting  was  not  only  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant  but  profitable.  The 
next  Convention  will  be  held  the  last  of 
June,  1884  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are, 
President,  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  W.  R.  Lazenby  of  Ohio  State 

University . Reports  from  the  Pan- 

Handle  region  of  Texas  say  apprehension  is 
felt  by  the  cattle-men  over  the  continued  dry 
weather.  There  is  scarcely  any  water  in  the 
wells  aud  the  pumps  are  failing.  There  are 
thousauds  of  cattle  on  the  ranges.  The  grass 
is  drying  up,  though  many'  weeks  of  hot 
weather  will  lie  required  to  affect  it  seriously. 
Stock  is  changing  hands,  the  owners  of  small 

herds  selling  out  to  large  cattle-owners . 

Kansas  has  sent  the  first  car-load  of  Winter 
wheat  to  Chicago.  It  inspected  No.  2,  and 
weighed  59>$‘  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

. A  cattle-plague  has  broken  out  in 

Egypt,  killing  IX)  per  cent,  of  the  animals  at¬ 
tacked . ....Subscriptions  amounting  to 

$100,000  have  been  guaranteed  in  aid  of  the 
AYorld’s  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  at  New  Orleans  next  year.  The  total 

amount  wanted  is  $500,000 . 

The  matter  of  sanded  cotton  again  excites 
discussion  in  the  South.  The  Savaunah  Cot¬ 
ton  Exchange  has  investigated  complaints, 
and  declares  that  at  none  of  the  presses  in  that 
city  have  sand  and  dirt  been  used  as  make¬ 
weights.  A  light  soil  and  a  stunted  growth 
of  plants  have  contributed  to  the  presence  of 
sand  where  high  winds  or  heavy  rains  have 
prevailed.  Neither  Sellers  nor  buyers  have 
discriminated  against  this  inferior  grade,  and 
consequently  the  growers  have  not  felt  ob¬ 
liged  to  exercise  care  in  producing  a  clean 
crop.  The  remedy  proposed  is  a  regulation 
for  much  lower  prices  for  the  sanded  cotton. 
Glanders  is  prevalent  in  19  counties  of  Illinois. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  State  veterinarian  can¬ 
not  kill  the  afflicted  horses  until  the  Governor 
proclaims  the  disease  epizootic.  The  owners 
of  the  horses  offer  strong  opposition  to  their 
slaughter  unless  the  State  pa;  s  for  them  in 

whole  or  in  part . 

. Lord  Salisbury,  who  has 

had  several  important  farms  near  London 
thrown  on  his  hands,  now  works  them  him¬ 
self,  going  twice  n  week  to  personally  super¬ 
intend  all  the  details  of  cultivation . 

Sam  Hemminger,  of  Union,  Ohio,  deemed  Dr. 
Horubrook’s  bill  exorbitant,  and.  by  way  of 
retaliation,  charged  unprecedented  prices  for 
some  farm  labor  which  he  had  performed. 
One  item  was  $10  for  digging  a  post-hole. 
That  was  the  incitement  of  a  quarrel  ending 

in  the  murder  of  the  physician . 

Washington  Territory  promises  to  raise  great 
quantities  of  hops.  Sixty  farmers  in  the  Pu¬ 
yallup  Valley  last  year  raised  1 ,500,000  pounds 
of  the  cured  article.  In  King  and  Pierce  Coun¬ 
ties  there  are  1,700  acres  bristling  with  poles, 
and  the  business  is  rapidly  increasing . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  14,  1883. 

Id  the  course  of  the  debate  on  tho  Relief  of 
the  Distress  iu  Ireland  Bill,  Trevelyan  said 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  country  were 
hopeful,  aud  there  was  no  reason  to  expect 

j  exceptional  distress . Bismarck,  before 

'  starting  for  the  country,  personally  ordered 
that  sanitary  measures  be  taken  against  the 

introduction  of  cholera  into  Germany . 

The  Malagasy  envoys  have  sailed  from  Liver¬ 


pool  for  Madagascar . At  Constanti¬ 

nople  the  Feruch  Consul  was  attacked  and 
insulted  in  the  public  street . A  religious 


riot  broke  out  in  Belfast  on  Monday’.  The 
police  charged  aud  dispersed  the  mob.  Some 

of  the  police  were  seriously  injured . . 

The  weather  is  very  hot  in  Germany — many 
sunstrokes.  It  is  feared  the  harvest  is  in¬ 
jured . The  British  House  of  Com¬ 

mons  rejected  by  a  vote  of  130  to  114  tho 
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woman  suffrage  proposition . James 

Cary,  the  informer,  lias  really  left  Dublin.  It 
is  supposed  lie  lias  gone  to  one  of  the  British 

colonies  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere . 

Cetywayo  has  captured  his  rival,  Chief  Ohara, 

after  a  terrible  battle . Bandits  in  Cuba 

are  terrorizing  the  island . The  French 

Foreign  Minister,  Tuesday  last,  stated  iu  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  Government 
intended  to  wage  war  against  Auuam  and  to 

occupy  the  Tonquin  Delta . The  Freueh 

Consul  at  Hue,  Annam,  has  been  attacked  on 

the  street.  Kang  Tadue  is  said  to  be  ill . 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  severely 

condemns  the  Irish  Land  Act . It  is  not 

the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to 

quarantine  vessels  from  Egypt . Berlin 

is  mad  because  the  Vatican  isn’t  grateful 
enough  for  the  late  modification  of  the  ‘’May 

Laws.”. . .  . A  French  Deputy  proposes  to 

build  a  bridge  from  France  to  England.  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  matter  have  re¬ 
ported  against,  the  Channel  Tunnel:  but  the 
members  can’t  agree  as  to  the  objectionable 

points . The  Duke 

ot  Marlborough,  who  suddenly  dropped 
dead  as  he  was  stepping  into  bed  the  other 
night,  was  a  religious  zealot,  and  in  certain 
directions  very  benevolent;  but  as  a  landlord 
he  was  tyrannical  aud  exorbitant  aud  held 

ridiculous  notions  of  hereditary  power . 

The  Paruell  fund  is  over  #100,000;  will  be 

raised  to  #150,000 . A  couple  of  other 

Irish  conspirators  have  turned  informers . 

Cholera  still  spreading  in  Egypt. . . . The 

Russian  Government  proposes  to  appoint  an 

ambassador  to  the  Vatican . The  Pope  has 

summoned  the  French  Bishops  to  come  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  church 
in  France . .Craszewski,  the  Polish  nov¬ 

elist  and  poet,  who  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  being  connected  with  a  conspiracy  in 
Russian  aud  Prussian  Poland,  has  beeu  found 
guilty  aud  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprison- 
. ..The  Belgian  Chamber  has  abol¬ 
ished  the  privileges  of  exemption  from  service 
in  the  militia  hitherto  enjoyed  by  pupils  at 
religious  seminaries  aud  institutions  for  the 

eduation  of  teachers . Surveys  for  Eads 

ship  railway  across  the  Isthmus  have  beeu 

commenced . It  turns  out  that  the  United 

States  wei*e  not  represented  at  the  Czar’s  cor. 
onation,  for,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  Charn- 
berlaiu  who  issued  the  imitations,  none  was 
sent  to  Admiral  Baldwin,  our  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  Profuse  apologies  were  made  by 
M.  de  Struve,  the  Russian  Minister  to  the 
1  nited  States,  aud  by  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs . .*. . 

Four  more  Irish  murder  conspirators  have 
been  found  guilty  in  Ireland.  They  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt,  at  the  direction  of  a 
secret  society,  to  blow  up  a  hotel  at  Galway. 
Hud  they  killed  the  inmates  they  would  have 

received  £500  each . Teu  thousand  iron 

workers  in  Staffordshire,  England,  who  are  on 
a  strike,  marched  with  banners  to  Dudleyport, 
Tipton  and  Moxley,  aud  entering  the  iron 
works  at  those  places,  put  out  the  fires  in  the 
furnaces.  I  lie  force  of  policemen  on  hand 
was  powerless  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 

strikers . When  the  French  occupied 

lumatave  the  British  Consul  was  seriously  ill. 
He  was  ordered  to  leave  town  and  died  soon 
after.  The  British  flag  was  hauled  down  and 
uu  English  missionary  arrested.  England  ex¬ 
pects  France  to  apologize . A  French 

commander  in  the  Gaboon  made  an  attempt 
to  search  British  merehunts  and  to  arrest 
American  missionaries.  England  indignant; 

America  should  be . The  French  arrested 

a  Maltese  at  Tunis  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  British  colony.  Maltese 
1«  ing  British  subjects,  the  British  lion  is 

growling. . I  he  English  government  has 

agreed  with  M.  de  Losseps  for  the  eonstrue- 
.tion  of  another  Suez  Canal  to  lie  completed  in 
England  will  lend  the  Canal  Company 
£-S,  ( HX  1,000-#  40, 000, w H ) — at  HV:,  per  ceut  interest 
the  loan  to  be  redeemable  in  SO  years.  Eng¬ 
land  will  also  try  to  obtain  rrcsli  concessions 
ot  land  from  Egypt  and  uu  extousiou  of  the 
original  concession  for  Oil  years.  French  pa¬ 
pers  jubilant . . . . 

Meager  intelligence  cornea  from  Paris  of  a 
fearful  epidemic  among  the  French  soldiers 
in  V  est  Africa.  Typhus-fever  broke  out  iu 
theii  ranks,  and,  as  the  dispatch  says, 

•‘proved  fatal  to  the  column.” . 

Widespread  opposition  to  the  Government’s 
agreement  with  de  Lessepa  in  regurd  to  the 
uew  Suez  Cuual  prevails  in  England.  The 

English  want  a  canal  all  their  owu . . 

1  he  Compte  do  Chambord  is  reported  to  be 

dying ^fljwechloas  Cor  the  last  12  hours . 

1’he  cholera  has  appeared  iu  Malta . 

I  enquin  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy . The 

Queen’s  health  is  improving . Admiral 

Pierre,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  ignores  the  British  Consul  question. 

Iho  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  will  sail  from 
Loudon  in  the  steamship  Circassian  on  October 


11,  for  Canada,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
fflee  of  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion . . 
........  The  steamship  Grecian  which  sailed 

from  Glasgow  on  Thursday,  will  take  on 
board  at  Foynes,  Ireland,  175  emigrants  from 
the  Ennis  Union.  They  are  destined  for  Bos¬ 
ton . The  Emperor  William  has  given 

his  sanction  to  the  Prussian  Church  Bill . 

M.  de  Lesseps  is  78  years  old.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  uew  born-son  and  heir  last  week 
Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugb,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Northampton,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded  ns  an  infidel  who  couldn’t  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  in  support  of  whose  efforts 
to  take  his  seat  the  Ministry  has  suffered  two 
defeats,  having  declared  his  intention  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  orders  adopted  to  the  contrary 
by  that  body,  it  was  voted,  282  to  65,  that  he 
lie  excluded  from  the  House  until  he  promises 
not  to  disturb  its  proceedings  by  attempting  to 

take  the  seat  to  which  he  was  elected . 

Eighty  bodies  have  thus  far  been  recovered 
from  the  steamer  Daphne,  sunk  in  the  river 

Clyde  just  after  she  had  been  launched . 

The  latest  advices  indicate  that  the  stringent 
measures  enforced  to  confine  the  Egyptian 
cholera  to  narrow  limits,  are  proving  in¬ 
effective.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  Cairo 
and  a  few  are  suspected  to  have  occurred  in 
Alexandria.  Owing  to  the  strict  government 
precautions  the  ravages  of  the  plague  are  only 
partially  known.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  it  may  soon  spread  over  most  of  Europe, 
and  be  imported  into  this  country  a  little 

later  on . . . . . . 

Rostov,  ou  the  Don,  a  town  of  45,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  is  burning  now,  and  is  threatened  with 

complete  destruction. . A  number  of 

Jews  have  been  tortured  and  burned  in  Ostrog, 
Russia... .  ...A  cablegram  from  London  to 
hand  as  we  go  to  press  says:— “It  is  believed 
that  the  Government  will  refuse  to  enter  upon 
legislation  touching  the  cattle  disease  at  this 
session  of  Parliament” . 


See  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  July  7,  page  452.— Adv. 


If  your  hair  is  getting  thin,  the  application 
of  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Reuewer 
will  promote  a  thick,  new  growth. — Adv. 

- - 

Hall’s  Hair  Reuewer  is  the  least  trouble¬ 
some  to  apply,  and  the  most  cleanly,  of  all 
hair  preparations.— Ada. 


“  From  the  worst  stages  of  Heart  Disease  I 
consider  myself  cured  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Graves’  Heart  Regulator.— T.  M.  Towns,  Til¬ 
ton,  N.  H.”  80  years  have  proved  the  Heart 
Regulator  a  sure  remedy.  Sold  by  druggists 
at  #1  per  bottle.— Adv. 


(1 1)1'  AWkfls. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicago. —As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “  regular”  wheat  is  3}{c.  higher;  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  %o.  lower;  No.  2  Red  Win. 
ter,  8c.  lower.  Corn  2j%c.  higher.  Oats, 
steady.  Ryu  Qc.  higher.  Butter,  a  shade 
lower.  Hogs  from  25c.  to  50c.  lower.  Cattle 
lower.  Slieep,  ditto. 

WHJUT-“reirular''Sl6«e.  July;  81.01H  August;  $i  i«^c; 

vl,cts^  te  ster;  ttutq,  November:  iisq.r 
lii.  v  -  ,  r;  N,°-  <  IncUKO  Spring  I'V.  No.  ,i  do.. 

3',  1  P’d  inter.  81.IU  <  GEN  I.:  MHe,  cash; 


,  . :  «>  •  ri-vA5r.iii  ,  nun  «  si, 

o  -'  m.,,  ™'1  Creamery,  fair  to  fancy.  17® 

m  urn  r  W  *ro“d  ylioa  c.  l',V.  Hie.  F.uos  steady  at 

■H  i  in  .•  IIih.s  >  urk<  t  ..p.  uctl  steady  hut  weaken 
'  Nixed,  heavy  packing  and  >lnp- 

.  y,lt  >uo;,n-  S'- l-VASO:  skips  $:><* 
i  h  \rkt,‘  '■'“O'  dull  Cattle -Market  slow 

aud  best  prudes  Kv  lower.  Exports,  83.TUflt3.00:  good 
l  **eeP8  ta.OKSA.tai  common  to  me 

weak;  inferior  to 

fair  8 A):  good  #3. «5;  choice 

Cincinnati. — As  compared  with  prices  a 
week  ago  No.  3  Red  Winter  wheat  is  un¬ 
changed.  Corn,  ditto.  Oats,  J$c.  higher.  Rye 
steady.  Hogs,  from  50c  to  #1  lower. 

t  .m*10?*  Ilrtu;  No.  2  red  Winter,  spot  8-.d2oiI.iM; 

,  A!IKirlst' Corn  dull  at  5li$ 
»poc;  ftl-hc.  July;  August.  52Wc.  Oats  SSo* 

Viin'  Hi'-u  l  <  I> at  '%l'  Uaui.kv  Extra  No.  3 

Fall  at  MWe  Pork  dull  at  813,26.  Bcttk*;  choice 

imn  tVN  £“St’rv*‘-  15°i  choice  Central  Ohio,  :2c. 

UKLt'  *UX'A'VV; 

St.  Louis, — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago.  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  a  shade  lower. 
Coi  n  le.  higher.  Oats  8>£e.  higher.  Cattle 
higher  in  some  grades,  lower  in  others. 

rv'  cnLV,.  3  ,r,,Ml  #L06®1.1W  cash,  corn 

'  '  ‘“'ll  ••"Ee,  July.  Oats  slow  at  SAfeM'ituc,  cash 
Hth  dull  at  loo.  bid,  Binrait  steady:  dairy  I9fe2->c 
ereaiucry  12tt)<j»lSc.  Cattlb— Export  steers  S3  7V.it 
m>rinrU*^'v> "hli'PlnKr.  85,3ft@5.H>;  goodnight 
d'snl'Ml™ i>\'  80 od  to  choice  grass,  Texans,  *  lei: 

•1.30.  common  to  medium,  3.50@3.so!  good  native  cows 


and  heifers,  84(3,4.50,  common,  S2.85@3.75.  Sheep— 
market  quiet  and  none  but  best  grades  wantpd. 
fair  to  good  and  fancy  mutton,  8S,50<®4.15.  Hogs— 
Light  shipping  in  fair  demand  and  better  at  $5.35® 
5.  45;  heavier  grades  entirely  neglected. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

NEW  YORK.  July  14,  1888, 

Beans  and  Peas.— Business  is  about  the  same, 
with  no  Increase  In  voluinn  of  stock. 

Beana-marrow,  1SS2,  prime,  82.t5®3.30:  Beans,  me¬ 
dium,  1882,  prime.  82.20:  do.  pea,  82.25fe2.30:  do.  white 
kidney  19*2,  choice,  S2.25fe2.50:  do.  red  kidney,  1882 
choice.  $8.6l)@H.70;  do.  turtle  soup.  1882,  $S,10@3.15:  do. 
foreign,  mediums,  8l.iota8l.71j;  Peas,  green.  issS. 
prime,  8U5®1.20. 

Breadstuffs  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  white  wheat  Is  Sc1 
lower.  Iiye— Western  is  le.  lower;  Canada  and  State 
is  Sc.  lower.  Corn— Ungraded  mixed  Is  the  same- 
Oats— No.  3  Is  tsc.  higher;  No.  2  Is  le.  higher;  No.  1 
quoted  lc.  higher;  mixed  Western  is  2c.  higher;  white 
State  Is  tHc.  higher. 

Flour.  Feed  and  Steal— FLOOR— Market  dull  and 
heavy,  quotations:  No.  2.  82.4Qfei.ri3,  latter  extreme; 
supertine,  83.23fe3.90.  lutter  extreme ;  common  to 
fair  extra  State,  83.90® 4.23;  good  to  fancy  do.,  84.30 
@b.W:  common  lo  good  extra  Western,  88.'JU@4.40; 
good  to  choice,  $4,43®7.20:  common  extra  Ohio.  81 
@4.30:  good,  81.|(-@5.5o;  good  to  choice,  85J0t<j,iJ.80: 
ccnimon  extra  Winn..  $3.>>0ik4.N);  clear,  84.7N.«a85.75; 
rye  mixture.  straight,  $5.5U@<U25;  patent. 

85  T5fc«.1.2Q;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  *+@4.50: 
fair  to  good,  $4,So@5:  good  to  very  choice,  8N*6.io; 
patent  Winter  wheat  extra.  35.2V* 7.23;  e|ty  mill  ex¬ 
tra  ror  West  Indies.  85v23@ri.7S;  South  America.  85.30 
@6.  Southern  Hour— Lull:  common  to  good  extra, 
84. life l.W>;  good  to  choice.  Kye  Hour 

—Steady;  Superfine,  83.30*3.110  for  common  to  good, 
85-6.V43.3J  for  good  to  choice.  Food— steady;  10  ft  S0c- 
t>0  ft,  15@60e;  90  It.,  she;  1UC  ft  ;aX-@$L-  sharps,  $L10 
@1.15.  Rye  feed  at. 93c.  Cornmeal— Brandywine.  83.50; 
yellow  Western  quoted  f&s.'Uv. 

1'ittcxs  ofGrain — W  tiK-iT.— Market  feverish  and  un¬ 
settled;  No.  3  Spring  Wc.  delivered.  No.  2  Spring, 
to  arrive;  steamer  No.  2  red,  8 l.lu;  No.  2 
red,  8t.U«@l.K  in  store;  $1.12H@L1254  free  on  board: 
8Ll6fH@Llf.qi  for  rail  certificates;  81.02  for  Texas 
white;  Sl.utsa  1. 10  for  ungraded  white:  8L12  delivered 
for  white  Detroit;  No.  2  red  seller  July,  sUiWfel.izqi; 
August.  Sl.lVa  1.  IhSj;  September.  81.13Vui>  1.16*  1 ;  Octo¬ 
ber,  8i-li?6'al-hait;  November  81. l.in.  Rvk— 
Steady;  Western  «2t4f*(i5c;  Canada  and  state,  Pf@7uc. 
Bartey,  numinoL  Uauley  M.u.r-Lull  at  last  quota- 

f  I  1  .1  I  I  b  ,L'|  O  V  t  .  1  1  -  1  ♦  v.  k  1  *  m 


- 


No.  2  mixed  seller  July.  Iii-je;  August  SWc;  Sep¬ 
tember;  JiJfte.  OotnTier 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Kxtra  prime.  5H.5U 
family  mess,  8IT.i5@ts.5U:  city  prime  mess,  private 
terms;  mess  spot,  quoted  815,30  lor  ordinary  brands; 

esteru  prime  mess,  815,  13,75;  <-ity  do.  givaij; 

family  mess,  8I7.50H  1S.50; extra  prime.  Jll.VHalo-  clear 
back,  82U  beef— Kxtra  mess,  $l-V,  13.UO-  i.acket. 
813;  city  extra  India  me««,  in  tcs., 81^19.  Beef 
hams  quoted  $29.  Cut  meats-  V;  it  Plckied  bc-liles, 
quoied  -Amalie;  pickled  sh  itildcrs,  stf,:*H‘Hc;  pickled 
hams,  73Jft@14.;  smok.-d  -houlders,  yfqc,;  smoked 
hams.  14^1.1. 1  IfJjc.  Middles— Long  dear  quoted  here. 
Sc;  at  \S  est,  long  and  -.hurt  dear,  half  and  hair, 
eft*'-  I'resseii  Hogs— City.  Uenvv  to  light,  ?:q * 
SJve.:  ptgs  sqc.  Lard  —  Prime  steam  spot, s.u7C,fe8.Wc; 
choice,  9. l2tic;  off  grade,  s ,<7lac;  July  quoted  closing 
8.60e;  AUgusI,  s.tlijis.95o;  September,  3.7u.e9.U2e; 
October, 8v.jr.«:'.l»c;  seller  year,  S.aag8.«5c:  city  steam, 
8.50c;  No.  1  city,  quoted  s@SJ.25c:  relined  Continent, 
quoted  9,10c:  South  Amerlc&u  9.7iv. 

Butter.  Reports  of  business  being  very  dull  is 
beard  uu  all  hands. 

Creamery,  fancy  palls,  23e;  do.  choice  milk  21c 
do.  eholco  cream,  2uc;  do.  prune.  I»q>tel9q,e;  do.  fair 
to  good,  l.Ve@18c:  do.  ordinary,  17fe  17 L.c;  State  half- 
Hrkln  tubs  and  palls,  best.  2lc:  do.  do.' line.  2Ue:  do. 
good,  lc*  Ise;  do.  lair.  Ifeylu:  Mate  Welsh  tubs,  .-holee 
20c:  do.  giKsl  to  prune.  I7(«  l9c;  do.  fair  to  g.jo.l, 
lbe:  Western  Imitation  creamery,  choice,  l<o:  17c; 

1  ^  do,  go<)4l  to  priuuf,  do.  ordlnarv 

J?^,rvalr’  E>Htcru,  da,ry.  lest.  16c.;  do.  good, 
14<a,Uc.,  iJo.  ordluary.  t^a  liic  \\  e&tcru  factory,  best 
current  make.  Ho;  do.  fair  U>  good  11^1^*;  do.  or* 
illuary,  U@l0c. 

CttKxsK.— Home  buyers  generally  appear  in  au  in¬ 
different  mood.  The  market  is  not  over  supplied 
with  choice  colored  stock. 

State  factory,  fancy  colored,  K4s@h>Hc.:  do.  fancy 
white, lUfelOHc;  do. prime yW@94ic;  do.fair to  good,  sis 
fete ;  do.  ordluary,  mu  sc.:  Ohio  Cheddar.  3k, fete-  da 
good  to_  prime,  .kmSe;  <lo.  fair,  S-^ijilc:  do  do,  or- 
ainary,5c.sflC.;  creamery  -klm-.  choice,  M.@6e;  ,|„ 
good,  u.j otje :  do  fair,  t  y  lf.se:  skims,  poor,  ZitSc, 

Cotton.— A  change  for  the  better  has  developed  for 
options  to-day .  Many  operators  are  Inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  hard-pan  has  been  reached.  Spots  show 
pretty  good  report. 

current  prices 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classitl- 
catlon. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7  3-16  7  7-16  77-16 

Stric  t  ordinary .  7fk  77^  7^ 

Good  Ordinary - ......  s  ,-lb  8  11-16  8  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ordlnarv .  yt<.  usa  ow, 

Low  Middling . : .  ^ 

i  Middling .  9  15-16  IU  5-16  10  3-16 

Good  MiddllJtg..  .  10U  hS 

SjBtotGtxa1  Middling .  luiq  n  4  n 

Middling  hair . llfi  ll«  ilk, 

‘‘alr .  12  12*j  12A? 


STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary  6fe,  Low  MlddUng . 8U 

Strict  Good  Ord...,  7  , -16  i  Middling . 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good; 
'cV-  '  r':  nV.e  ‘|°  choke-  Jfe3v4c.:  do.  fancy, 

'*•' :  bill  stlii'd  '••»c.,  do.  quarters, 

apples,  evaporated,  Wfelbc.:  do.  Aioloe.  rlng  cut.  il 
td,llV.  UlUe>  ''  hvtUiUH,  13c,  peaches.  Carolina, 
good  to  fancy,  Ia,i.  12;  do.  Georgia,  utmled  w.iN 

hn?vM*lS?i:L‘’aChV’i  ^feWc..  on  pee  led  peaches 

S  t'1"  ,h.K  quarters,  ,.i5V  :  plums, 

nte‘  l,iQe.;  do,.  Stale,  1 M  1 ’. ‘-jo.;  blackberries, 
8@3kt  .  raspberries,  SAuo3c;  huckleberries. 

Kuos.— The  arrivals  have  been  small.  The  strength 
ot  the  market  Is  very  decided. 

Stale  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bbls..  per  doz.  2t>.t  Am,c 
CauadUu,Cl9V%’  ll°'  fulr  I'.kfeisQe; 

Krcsu  Fruits.— Blackberries  plenty  and  easier. 
Huckleberries  and  raspberries  iu  litoral  supply  and 
selling  slowly  at  lower  und  Irregular  prices.  Cur¬ 
rants  also  plenty.  Choice  green  apples  sell  fairly, 
but  most  lots  arrlvlug  are  ordinary,  aud  such  dull 
aud  Irregular.  Really  choice  peaches  are  not  plenty 
and  sell  readily  when  received.  Very  few  mars 
arriving. 

Strawberries.  Oreguu,  quart.  SfeLU"  ehcrrtas 

Y0rlc’  'felw.-  do.  sour.  ;•  T>,  l....5o; 

huekletorrles,  mountain.  ;•  box.  81.25*1  r«»;  do  ler- 

emi  l"1'  I-10*.'  raspberries.  Antwerp,  per  t3d 

CUP.  3o.se-.  Ito  up-river,  uutlvo,  per  ‘«1  cup,  3(«3Qc- 
MJ-  t'*'r  l4ht.  A>Mc;  olaA'kberrles,  Sou?h 
Wilson.  |K>r  quart,  tool  to;  do.  ivi.  uud  wa 
J^^b'b  pcr  quart,  SfeUkq  do.  wild,  eurrants  cherry 
per  quart,  Ife.V;  do.  small,  per  |\>.  E  S 

tSS^iu.  &V  l5-'r  i"S'le1,  •uit'ion.s  ex 

tru,  V  HA.I.  8-sv,.  v,;  do.  prune.  82u@26;  do.  small  ilOte 
15,  peaches,  Ga  .  per  l -3d  crate,  81  5o..t2,St*;  do.  Vm, 


Hay  and  Straw.— Prices  are  barely  steady. 

Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  per  100  tts,  80@85c;  do.  No.  2,  good 
i0@75c;  do.  No.  3.  medium,  H0@63c;  do,  clover  mixed, 
60® 65c-  do.  shipping,  55c:  straw.  No.  1  rye.  50@55c;  do. 
No.  2  rye,  40@45c;  do.  oat,  35@  l5c. 

Hops.— The  market  Is  looking  a  little  more  lively’ 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  stock  causing  brewers 
to  lay  in  a  little  more  stock. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice.  3Q@S2c;  do. 
do.,  mediums.  2.@28c;  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  Ajfes'Jfic; 
do.,  crop  of  1881,  good  to  choice,  23®25c;  Paellie 
Coast,  Tair  to  prime,  crop  of  1882.  25@30c. 

Poultry  and  Game.  — Live  Poultry— Killers  are 
pretty  well  supplied  from  liberal  arrival*  of  the  past 
few  days,  so  demand  will  probably  be  light  the 
balunce  of  the  week. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  V  lb.,  21@22c.;  do.  South¬ 
ern  and  Western,  18@20c;  fowls.  Pa.  aud  Jersey,  12@ 
lSkcjdo.  State,  13@  I8ke;  do.  Western,  ISfeilAfic:  do. 
Southern  13c.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  7@Sc; 
turkeys.  Jersey  and  Pa.,  15@l«c:  do.  Western,  l5@Mc; 
ducks,  Western,  pair,  75tj/.:*lic;  do.  Southern, S  pair, 
85@75c.  geese,  Southern.  V  pair,  $lwU2W;  do. 
Western,  V  pair,  l.37@4l.62, 

Dressed  Poultry.— There  is  only  a  moderate  supply 
of  Spring  chickens,  and  with  a  good  demand  prices 
are  a  shade  higher  and  firm.  Iced  lota  of  fowls  are 
not  pleuty,  but  the  demand  Is  slow  and  the  tone  easy. 
Turkeys  held  about  steady.  Spring  ducks  plenty  aud 
very  alow,  with  prices  weak  and  Irregular. 

Turkey*,  prime,  15@16e.:  do.  poor  to  lair,  12m  11c ; 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  ,"Ju ntc.-  do,,  small, 
2T@28c.-  do.  State  aud  Western,  F  h,  23@25C;  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  tlry-plcked,  prime,  17c.;  do.,  Stute 
and  V\  estern,  dry-picked,  16c;  do.  do,  scalded,  15c.; 
do.,  fair  to  good,  12@l3c.;  duck-.  PhiladeJpbta 
Spring.  18*3 20c;  do.,  old.  12@14c. 

Game. — Tame  sqttab3  dull  and  weak.  Snipe  and 
plover  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Wild  squabs,  V  dozen,  75c.®81-o0;  wild  pigeons,  shot 
stall-fed,  V  dozen,  81.i'@2;  came  sq uat.s,  light.  y( 
dozen,  $2.3U@2.75:  q0.,  dark,  per  doz.,  4l.5l)feL75,  tame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  4(i@5(Jc.;  English  snipe,  fresh 
fellleu  ?■  doz.,  82.0X9)2,25;  plover.  Tresis  killed,  e  doz. 

1.  i3fe  2.UU. 

Refined  Sugar— Cut  loaf,  *  n,  9>4@9^c.;  crushed. 


fete;  pecans,  p  tt>,  e® 


a,  rv; cotree  a  stanaaru,  eolleeon:  A,” 

ov@8c.:  wbito  extra,  “C,”  7fe.@;4ie.:  extra  ‘C,"  79«@ 
75ec.;  “C,”  7^@7!qc;  yellow  “C,"  iV-^feTc.;  yellow,  t>^ 
@04ic. 

Tobacco— Kentucky  quiet:  lugs,  Styiafc;  leaf,  6^@ 
10*«c:  seed  leaf  more  active:  1832  Pennsylvania,  pri¬ 
vate  terms;  1SF2  Wisconsin,  lDfellc:  New  England,  6@ 
13c;  Havana,  3Se@8Llj|  ^umatra.  81@l.5(J, 

Vegetables.— There  1%  a  good  demand  for  uew  po' 
tatoes,  aud  prices  are  a  shade  higher  and  tinner  for 
prime  lots.  Long  Island  tomatoes  in  moderate  sup" 
ply.  Philadelphia  baskets  more  plenty  and  lower. 
Norfolks  continue  plenty  and  Irregular. 

Green  corn.  Hackensack,  per  MW,  81-50;  do.  Bur¬ 
lington.  per  100.  81.25(0)1.30;  caobace.  L.  I..  per  luu. 
82@4;  potatoes,  .Southern,  new.  do.  1..  L,  ¥ 

bbl.  ti.a7fe2,23;  do.  Maryland,  :•  bill.  $1.75(92.25:  cu¬ 
cumbers.  L.  L,  V  100,  iac;  sqnash,  Norfolk,  yellow, 
per  erate,  ;Uw30c;  green  peas,  L.  1.,  v  blur  $1.00; 
string  beans,  L.  L.  Hat,  »  bag,  ixn50e:  do.  do.,  mar¬ 
row  aud  wax,  Tte’aJl.OU;  tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  F 
box.  83;  do.,  .-savannah  and  Charleston,  per  bushel 
crate,  81@1.25:  do.  .Norfolk,  per  bushel  crate.  75o3 
81.25;  turnips,  Russia,  Jersey'.  V  boL,  8 Lib:  do.,  do., 
L.  L,  P  bbk,  $1.T5@2. 

Wool— Business  is  sttil  small  aud  the  undertone 
weak  und  Irregular.  Stocks  are  accumulating  und 
dealers  appear  anxious  tc  realize. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  14,  18S3 

Bkev  ks.— Total  for  post  six  days,  9,368  head ,  against 
11.503  head  for  the  corresponding  time  lusr  week. 
Light  Texas  and  Colorado  caitle  sold  at  Nit>cto9,  ic 
per  lo,  to  dress  55  lb;  and  common  to  good  native 
stetrs  at  106  to  llj^e  per  lb,  to  dress  35  to  56  lb;  a  few 
prime  and  extra  steers  sold  at  UJtC  to  12c.  with  Ohio 
steers,  1,515  lb  average,  at  12‘^c  to  dress  37  lb.  Mis. 
souri  steers, 1, 340  lb,  at  Uf4c,  less  50C  per  head;  do.  1,SW 
lb,  at  lUyc  and  50e  per  head;  Cincinnati  stUlers.  1.155 
lb,  at  U%c:  do.  1,171  lb,  at  IIi4c;  Indiana  steers,  1.875 
tt>,  at  Uq.c,  less  816;  do.  1,322  ft.,  at  '.U+ic;  Texas  steers. 
983  1b.  at  s4t'c.  55  tb,  and  5uc  per  head;  do.  978  lb,  at 
SVge;  do.  105  lb,  at  8155:  Missouri  do.  lj.25  it-,  at  luc 
56  lb;  do.  1.060  ft,  at  tele,  55  lb;  do.  1,  :«3  ft.  at  te*.  Ken’, 
tueky  steers.  1.252  i>,  at  liqjc,  less  ;  1  per  head- do. 
1,296  ft.  at  lt*,c.  less  8b  ;  do.  1^50  ft,  at  Uj9»c;  Ulluols 
steers,  1,25-4  ft  at  llcaud$i  per  head;  do.  t,2S3  ft,  at 
lie:  Colorado  steers,  l,u27  »,  at  9c.  55  ft;  do,  U<19  lb 
at  9}qc;  Ohio  steers,  1,515  ft.  at  l2^c,  57  ft-  do.  l^ii 
lb,  at  lt*iC.  less  81  per  herd:  do.  1.392  lb.  at  U^c;  do- 
1,527  ft.  at  llVftc;  bulls,  -4X)  ft, at  8'.i -b. 

Calves — Total  for  past  six  days,  5,100  head  against 
6,e*»  for  corresuouding  six  dajs  last  week,  Veals.  120 
ft,  at  6c;  fed  calves,  120  ft.  at  5V#C;  do.  1 30  ft.  at  l‘<.c. 
buttermilks,  167  ft.  at  4C-.  do.  ltei  ft.  at.ltUc;  do.  lSift. 
at  34ac. 

Sheer  and  Lambs.— ^ Total  for  past  six  days,  28,46.9 
bead,  against  82.011  for  corresponding  six  class  last 
w-eek.  Common  to  choice  lambs  sold  at  •  L,  «  -qc  per 
ft.  with  u  few  selected  lots  at  SV*9o,  but  T.uSe  per 
represent  the  general  sales  of  In  mi  is.  sales  of  sheep 
were  at  44916*40  for  poor  to  good.  Ohio  sheep,  '9  n.  at 
60;  do.  91  ft,  at  Sitjc;  Jersey  lambe.  us  ft.  at  te:  do.  (U 
ft  at  Sc;  Virginia  dll.  58  ft.  at  SV»c:  do.  (Jo  ft.  at  Sc:  do. 
54  ft,  at  7V»c:  Maryland  Iambs,  itl  ..> ,  at  stjc,  ami  Wes¬ 
tern  sheep,  s2  lb,  at  -l.Vtjc;  Virginia  do.  o)5  ft ,  ut  4V 
Kentucky  lambs,  61  ft,  at  i*4c;  Michigan  sheep,  89  ft, 
at  5c;  Kentucky  do.  121  ft.  at  6c;  do.  lu5  ft.  at  if^c:  do. 
100  ft,  at  4tgc:  do.  96  ft,  at  lc.  state  sheep.  S3  to  96  ft 
4*4®4*4ic- 

Swine.— Market  dull  for  lire  hogs  at  ftfetiise  per  ft 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORSCER.1 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — As  it  lias  been  some 
time  since  my  last  letter  appeared  in  the 
Rural,  I  guess  T  will  try  and  write  a  few 
lines  again  for  the  Cousins.  The  strawberry 
season  is  about  over  for  this  year  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  The  crop  was  very  good  and 
the  berries  very  large,  especially  of  some  va¬ 
rieties.  Miners  Prolific  did  the  best  of  any 
being  very  large  and  the  plants  very  produc¬ 
tive.  My  pa  has  25  varieties  of  strawberries, 
but  they  are  not  all  good  varieties.  Some 
like  the  sharpless  the  best,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
cause  when  the  stem  of  the  berry  is  almost 
rotten  the  point  will  be  green.  Anyhow  they' 
are  so  here,  lint  they  may  do  better  elsewhere. 
The  Great  American  is  another  va riety  1  do  not 
like,  because  it  does  uot  make  but  very  few 
runners  so  that  it  does  not  cover  the  ground. 
But  it  would  be  the  right  kind  for  hill-culture 
all  though  we  never  practice  it  as  it  does  not 
payr  for  field  culture,  but  it  might  do  for  a 
small  patch  in  the  garden.  My  pa  planted 
an  acro-and-a-half  of  strawberries  this 
Spring,  The  Rural  wheats  have  headed  out. 
The  Shumaeker  is  the  earliest.  We  planted 
the  corn  the  Rural  gave  as  a  premium  and 
it  is  growing  nicely.  Your  nephew, 

Denver,  Ind.  0.  L.  f. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  am  very  glad  to 
see  so  much  interest  displayed  of  late  by  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  in  the  raising  of  chick¬ 
ens,  for  I  feel  interested  myself  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  learu  A.  B.  C. 
Salmon’s  method  of  raising  chicks  without  a 
mother;  will  ho  not  please  to  write  it  for  ns* 

I  have  been  very  successful  iu  the  rearing  of 
chickens,  seldom  losing  any  after  they  are 
hatched,  though  the  heus  sometimes  kill  them 
before  they  are  out  of  the  shell.  b.y  picking  off 
the  hard  outer  shell  leaving  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  to  dry  up.  1  do  not  think  it  is  for  want 
of  lime,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  eat  the 
shells  the  chicks  come  out  of;  it  seems  as 
though  they  want  to  help  them  out.  My  tur¬ 
keys  are  uot  doing  well  this  year;  a  great 
many  chilled  to  death  in  May. 

W  c  are  having  a  very  dry  time,  and  all 
crops  begin  to  show  the  need  of  min  very 
much;  coni  leaves  curl  badly,  though  I 
noticei  1  the  Shoe- peg  corn  looks  the  freshest  of 
any  kind  we  have. 

I  received  the  Horticultural  Club  seed,  for 
which  I  send  many  thanks  to  Uncle  Mark. 
Plants  from  seeds  of  the  Garden  Treasure 
package  are  already  blooming. 

1  do  uot  agree  wit  h  Don  Folinno  exactly  in 
his  maimc  of  wetting  plants,  a  little  at  a  time. 

I  think  a  good  thorough  wotting  is  better ;  at 
least  it  seems  better  here  whore  there  is  so 
much  dry,  hot  wind.  Then  after  a  good  wett¬ 
ing  1  draw  the  dry  dirt  around  as  Uncle  Mart¬ 
has  taught  ns.  A  good  way  to  plant  seeds  for 
transplanting  is,  to  take  square  pieces  of 
paper  from  four  to  live  inches  square  and  fold 
the  corners  so  as  to  make  a  box  fastening  with 
pins  or  thorns;  two  corners  maybe  fastened 
with  one  pin.  Place  them  on  a  board  that 
will  lit  the  place  intended  for  it  to  lie,  and 
having  nailed  narrow  strips  around  the  edge, 
put  in  thedirt  and  plant  the  sets  Is  in  the  boxes, 
and  they  can  be  planted,  papers  and  all,  as  the 
roots  will  readily  find  their  way  through  the 
damp  paper,  anil  they  can  be  transplanted 
“without knowing  it,”as  some  Cousin  has  said^ 

Cove,  Tex.,  Juue  LI,  1883.  Bovs  W. 

[A  very  interesting  article  upon  raising- 
chicks,  is  to  be  found  upon  another  page  of 
this  Rural,  written  by  A.  B.  C.  Balinou. — 
uncle  Mark]. 


original  stock.  But  perhaps  out  of  75  seed 
planted  from  this  one  berry,  one  plant  may, 
by  high  cultivation,  produce  superior  plants  to 
to  the  parent.  And  thus  it  is  by  contin¬ 
ual  crossing  aud  recrossing  we  get  new  varie¬ 
ties,  some  better  and  some  worse  than  the  pa¬ 
rent  stock.  With  neglect  and  lack  of  cure 
these  changed  forms  that  have  been  modified 
by  man  will  run  back  to  the  condition  of  the 
original  ancestors. 

This  holds  true  all  through  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  apples  that  we  so  much  enjoy, 
originally  spruug  from  the  little,  wizzled-up 
crab-apples  that  grew  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
Onr  peaches,  cherries  aud  pears,  great,  lusci¬ 
ous  fruits  though  they  are,  all  came  originally 
lrom  stock  that  the  nurseryman  of  to-day 
would  not  give  growing  space  upon  his 
ground;  came  from  plants  that  were  worth¬ 
less  for  all  practical  purposes. 


A  WORD  FROM  MAGGIE  WOOLMAN 
THOMAS. 


ON’T  you  think  it  a  pity  there 
are  not  words  enough  in  the 
SRl)  English  language  to  express 
1  what  we  mean?  In  telling 

|'::ifpss5s|y|  about  her  boy’s  birthday  party, 
Mary  Wager-Fisher  tells  of  a 
■4^1  menu  that  was  served.  I  sup- 

tefl  pose  sue  meant  the  arrauge- 

ment  of  the  supper;  it  is  only 
Mk  supposition,  for  W ebster’s  un- 

abridged  is  entirely  silent  in 
.  is  regard  to  it.  Now  why  do  we 

vl '  write  ?  To  be  understood.  I 

O  do  not  see  why  we  need  to  in- 

(J  tersperse  our  language  with 

higu  sounding  phrases,  foreign  words,  or  slaug. 
Good  pure  English  is  good  enough,  aud  the 
simpler  the  better,  so  that  it  is  pure. 

My  onion  sets  went,  to  seed  badly  last  year 
and  this;  last  year  they  were  very  large,  this 
year  small;  what  is  the  reason  aud  how  shall 
1  remedy  it?  The  weather  both  years  has  been 
cold  aud  wet;  at  the  present  writing  com  has 
not  been  plowed,  ami  many  have  had  to  plant 
over,  and  some  three  times.  There  is  not  an 
average  of  much  over  one-half  a  stand  owing 
to  poor  seed;  our  own  seed  came  better  than 
that  we  purchased  from  Missouri. 

[Good,  pure  English  is  surely  good  enough 
for  those  that  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
English  language.  The  word  menu,  isa  French 
word,  having  the  same  meaning  as  “  bill-of- 
farc,”  anil  so  usually  the  bill-of  fare  in  first- 
ela-s  hotels,  and  at  the  better  class  of  suppers 
have  menu  at  the  beginning  instead  of  “bill-of- 
fare.”  Nevertheless  it  is  not  a  matter  of  good 
taste,  when  writing  in  English,  unless  it  be  a 
scientific  or  literary  effort,  to  insert  phrases 
consisting  of  words  from  other  languages. 

The  reason  why  your  onion  sets  ran  to  seed 
was  because  they  probably  were  too  large  for 
sets  when  pulled,  aud  you  probably  planted 
them  too  late  in  the  season. — Uncle  Mark], 


O.  F.  Fuller,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.— Your 
box  of  La  Versailles  Currants  was  received 
and  very  much  appreciated.  I  was  very  sorry 
that  1  could  not  have  them  engraved  for  the 
Youths'  Department,  but  as  our  artist  was  not 
here,  aud  would  not  be  here  for  two  days,  the 
currants  would  not  keep,  as  many  of  them 
had  already  dropped  off.  I  carried  them  to  a 
photograph  gallery,  but  had  no  picure  taken, 
as  the  branch  would  not  make  a  good  one,  as 
both  loaves  and  berries  would  be  black. 
Uncle  Mark  sends  his  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  him.  It  was  certainly 
very  fine  fruit,  both  in  fiavor  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  rcllected  much  credit  upon  the 
young  grower. 

You  are  doing  good  work  both  for  yourself 
and  the  Horticultural  Club,  and  I  feel  sure 
you  will  never  regret  it.  Keep  on  in  your 
work.  Uncle  Mark. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Two  letters  a  year 
did  you  say?  Well,  then  1  suppose  it  is  time 
for  me  to  write.  I  received  the  package  of 
seeds  you  sent  me ;  as  it  came  rather  late  I  had 
no  place  in  the  garden  to  plant  the  seeds,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  a  small  patch  where  we  raise 
straw  tier  ries.  tomatoes,  etc.  I  t  hank  you  ever 
so  much  for  them.  They  are  coming  up  nice- 
ly.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Cousins,  if  they 
will  put  papers  over  their  cucumbers  as  soon 
as  they  commence  to  come  up,  the  bugs  will 
uot  disturb  them ;  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
put  it.  too  close  to  the  ground;  “bunch"  it  up 
iu  the  center  and  put  dirt  all  around  on  the 
edges  of  the  paper.  Leave  the  paper  over  the 
vines;  it  will  nut.  hurt  them:  they  will  grow 
right  up  through  it.  Father  gave  me  the 
grape  seeils  you  sent  him;  there  were  HO.  I 
planted  them,  aud  27  of  them  are  up  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  heartily  agree  with  "It.  0.”  that  every 
Cousin  should  have  a  lied  of  pansies.  I  have 
some  that  were  kept  through  the  Winter;  they 
blossomed  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
gone.  Their  bright  little  faces  are  so  interest¬ 
ing.  How  old  do  the  Cousins  get  before  you 
disown  them?  I  will  close,  fearing  my  letter 
will  be  too  dull  to  print.  Your  niece, 

West  Uuity,  O.  Cricket. 

[None  of  the  Cousins  are  dropped  from  the 
list,  aud  although  nearly  all  of  them  are 
young  people,  there  are  u  few  older  ones  that 
the  Youth’s  Club  could  not  get  along  without 
very  wgll,  1  hope  the  list  of  Cousins  will 
never  grow  auy  smaller,  as  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  have  such  a  great  uumber  of  nieces  and 
nephe ws. — Uncle  Mark.] 


time.  Just  alter  my  flower  seeds  were  nicJy 
planted,  we  had  a  dreadful  rain-storm,  the 
hardest  km>wn  here  iu  a  number  of  years.  For 
half  a  day  my  garden  was  iu  running  streams: 
after  it  had  cleared  off  I  found  three  large 
flower-beds  had  united  completely  into  one. 
Two  of  the  beds  were  planted  with  mixed 
seeds;  one  from  the  Rural,  the  other  from 
a  Philadelphia  seedsman.  1  was  sorry  on  one 
account  they  were  mixed,  for  I  will  not  be 
able  to  give  the  Rural  due  credit  us  1  intend¬ 
ed  to  do  this  Fall.  The  plants  arc  coming  up 
anti  there  are  at  least  LOO  varieties  of  them.  1 
call  the  spot  my  wild  garden.  I  have  trans- 


SEEDL1NGS. 


my  many  thanks.  It  seems  to  lie  a  very  tine 
assortment.  1  planted  them  very  carefully 
May  28  iu  my  flower  garden.  VV  lieu  they  grow 
to  a  good  size  1  Will  remove  some  ot  them  so 
as  to  give  the  plants  more  room. 

It  has  been  very  cold  here  this  Spring  aud 
everything  is  backward.  A  great  quantity  of 
seed  corn  has  rotted  iu  the  groundnut!  farmers 
Occasionally  have  to  replant  as  often  us  the 
third  time. 

My  vegetable  garden  is  doing  very  well,  1 
have  one-third  of  an  acre  in  potatoes;  oue- 
imlf  of  them  are  early  and  the  other  half  late. 
The  early  ones  are  growing  nicely  anti  no  bugs 
are  yet  hi  be  seen.  It  is  too  Cold  for  them  yet 
this  Spring.  1  have  also  a  large  patch  of 
cabbages  growing  well.  There  will  be  a  very 
small  crop  of  fruit  here  tins  year.  The  cold 
Winter  killed  the  peach  trees  and  the  f rusts 
late  in  the  Spring  killed  the  blossoms  of  other 
fruit  trees. 

Why  don't  more  of  the  Cousins  write  {  Is  it 
not  time  for  the  silent  ones  to  make  up?  It 
seems  as  though  there  ought  to  be  enough  to 
write  about  in  so  wide  a  land  and  among  so 
many  Cousins.  1  was  pleased  to  see  our  page 
was  pretty  well  filled  last  week;  would  like  to 
see  it  full  every  time.  Yours  truly. 

Dodge  Co,.  Neb.  WM.  J.  mabun. 

[The  Cousins  have  done  pretty  well  of  late. 
All  of  the  letters  written  arc  not  printed,  us 
there  is  not  room  enough  to  span-,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  print  only  the  most  interesting 
ones.  What  is  wanted  iu  the  letters  is  good 
useful  information;  something  that  will  in¬ 
terest  aud  benefit  the  Cousins  ami 

Uncle  Mark.l 


UNCLE  mark. 


In  growing  plants  from  seeds,  persons  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  Nature's  ways  are 
surprised  that  the  result  of  the  germination  of 
the  seed  is  not  like  the  plant  that  prod u ceil 
the  seed,  aud  have  greatly  wondered  why  it 
was  that  the  seeds  from  their  beautiful  big 
strawberry,  plum,  peach  or  whatever  plant  it 
might  be,  produced  a  plant  which  grew-  poor, 
som-  strawberries,  or  little,  stony,  hard  plums 
or  peaches. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  plain  to  those  that 
have  improved  their  time  by  studying  botany 
and  acquainting  themselves  with  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  ail  nature,  both  iu  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.-,,  it  is  considered  a  fixed  law  of 
nature  that  "like  produces  like.”  but  this  is  not 
always  so  w  one  sense  of  the  word,  if  weplant 
the  seed  of  a  .Skunk’s  Cabbage,  we  will  liutl  that 
it  alw-ays  produces  a  plant  exactly  like  its 
parent;  our  native  grass  seeds  produce  grass 
like  the  parent,  aud  all  of  our  forest  trees  pro¬ 
duce  trees  from  their  seed  just  like  the  parent 
stock,  proving  every  time  that  “like  produces 
bice.'  But  again,  if  we  plant  the  seeds  from 
a  .Strapless  strawberry  or  some  other  culti¬ 
vated  variety,  we  will  find  that  lUU  seeds  of 
the  Bharpless  or  some  other  kind  may  produce 
100  plants,  all  of  a  different  kind  to  a  more  or 
less  degree,  while  in  case  of  the  wild  straw¬ 
berry,  the  plants  grown  from  its  seed  are  al¬ 
ways  iiko  the  parent. 

NaturuLly  the  question  is  asked,  Why  is  this? 
Why  should  not  the  seed  of  the  cultivated 
plant  produce  pluuts  like  the  parent,  the  same 
as  the  wild  one  does? 

The  reason  why  is  simply  this:  the  one  is  in 
an  unnatural  state,  the  other  in  a  natural 
state;  one  has  never  been  changed  from  the 
condition  in  which  nature  first  placed  it;  the 
other  has  been  so  changed  by  man  that  it 
greatly  differs  from  the  one  in  its  natural  con¬ 
dition.  The  wild  strawberries  now  growing 
on  tin-  hillsides  are  of  the  same  species  as  their 
parents  w  ere  lUU  years  ago,  aud  present  every 
appearance  that,  their  ancestors  i.id.  But  with 
our  garden  strawberries  this  is  different.  By 
crossing  the  male  organs  of  one  species  of  wild 
strawberry  with  the  female  organs  of  another 
species  a  cross  or  hybrid  is  formed  that  is  un¬ 
like  either  of  the  other  plants.  With  high 
cultivation  and  much  attention  paid  to  its 
growth  ami  progress,  this  plant  may  produce 
a  terry  much  superior  to  either  of  its  parents. 
But  if  we  plant  the  seeds  of  this  new  berry  we 
will  find  that  the  plants  growing  from  them 
will  lie  unlike  the  parent  plant,  and  will  in  all 
probability  tend  to  run  backward  toward  the 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club. 
I  have  been  reading  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins,  ever  since  we  have  been  taking  the 
Rural.  I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter,  but 
have  hesitated  till  now.  We  received  three 
Blush  .Potatoes  from  John  Thorburn,  which 
are  doing  very  well ;  we  hojie  to  raise  enough 
seed  potatoes  to  plant  next  year.  I  have  n 
little  heifer  calf  which  1  think  a  groat  deal 
of.  There  are  not  very  many  trees  out 
here,  only  a  few  groves  here  and  there. 
We  have  planted  a  good  many,  some 
from  cuttings  and  some  from  seed;  we 
planted  a  hedge  but  it  did  not  grow.  We 
have  two  Oleander  trees;  they  are  very  large. 
One  has  a  great  many  blossoms.  We  have 
started  some  slips  in  a  bottle  of  water.  1 
will  tell  you  how  they  grow  in  my  next 
letter.  From  your  Neioe, 

Ed wa nls  <  !o  ,  Kansas.  M  aggie  Ketelson. 


DkaiiUncle  Mark:- I  received  the  Youths 
flower  seeds  May  25th.  Many  thanks,  Uncle 
Mark.  1  assorted  and  planted  them  the  next 
day  after  1  received  them.  1  mixed  some 
sand,  chip-dirt  anti  common  soil  together  in  a 
box.  The  night  I  planted  them  there  came  a 
big  rain.  The  next  night,  it  looked  so  much 
like  rain  that  1  covered  them  up  with  boards. 
Iu  four  days  after  planting  1  took  the  boards 
off  and  found  that  they  had  come  up  nicely. 
1  planted  out'  quart,  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent 
Corn.  About  one-half  of  it  came  up;  it  looks 
well  for  the  season.  1  planted  seine  seetls  of 
the  Surprise  Watermelon  and  Bay  View 
Muskmelon,  but  they  'lid  uot  come  up.  I 
planted  some  of  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats,  and 
they  are  looking  nice.  I  set  about  two  quarts 
of  onion  sets.  We  had  nice  weather  until 
May  7th;  it  has  been  raining  most  of  the  time 
ever  since*.  Y ours  truly, 

Docautur  Co.,  Iowa,  Earl  Peters. 


City  Boarder  greatly  interested  in  farming:  What  is  that  you  have  in  the  basket? 
Country  Lad. — Why  it  is  corn,  and  Pm  giving  it  to  these  oxen  to  make  beef. 

City  Boarder. — Oh,  yesl  I  see;  so  that  is  the  way  they  make  c  orned  beef! 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PissrcUaneoutf  ^Uueftbing 


John  Hoey  has  more  men  employed  in  his 
big  gardens  at  Long  Branch  than  any  florist 
in  New  Jersey. 

Father  Ryan,  the  poet-priest,  says  with  a 
few  exceptions  American  newspapers  are  im¬ 
pure  and  demoralizing. 

M.  C.  Butler,  son  and  namesake  of  the 
bouth  Carolina  Senator,  has  been  appointed 
a  cadet  at  West  Point. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  attributes  his  good 
health  to  an  early  morning  walk  or  horse¬ 
back  ride  before  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Chandler,  wife  of  the  late  Senator 
from  Michigan,  is  living  in  Maine  with  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Senator  Hale. 

Mrs.  Carlisle,  wife  of  the  Kentucky  Con¬ 
gressman,  is  taller  than  her  husband,  with  a 
reddish  complexion  and  Bcoteb-Irish  type  of 
features.  Her  manner  is  dignified. 

Johanna  Wagner,  niece  of  the  great  com¬ 
poser,  has  been  appointed  a  professor  of  sing¬ 
ing  at  the  Munich  Conservatory.  She  is  the 
fh'st  woman  ever  chosen  for  such  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  Germany. 

William  C.  Howells,  father  of  the  American 
novelist,  has  resigned  the  position  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  at  Toronto,  Canada.  He  has  held 
the  position  for  nine  years.  He  is  77  years  of 
age  and  now  proposes  to  go  to  farming  in 
Virginia. 

Ex-Senator  Simon  Cameron  takes  great  in¬ 
terest  in  lish  culture.  Ho  has  just  bought 
the  abandoned  State  Fish  Hatchery  at  Done¬ 
gal.  He  is  also  devoted  to  farming  and  has 
100  acres  under  Timothy  from  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  nearly  000  tons  of  hay. 

Mr.  Enoch  Pratt’s  check  for  $833,333,313, 
presented  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  has  been 
photographed.  It  is  drawn  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Mayor  and  *  ity  Council  of  Balti¬ 
more.  It  has  on  its  face  the  indorsements  of 
William  Pinckney  W  hyte  as  Mayor  and  John 
A.  Robb  as  Register.  Mr.  Pratt’s  name  is 
written  in  bold,  legible  characters. 

James  Fayn,  the  English  novelist,  says  that 
he  takes  no  exorcise,  smokes  immoderately 
and  writes  about  four  hours  a  day,  in  that 
time  producing  an  amount  of  matter  about 
equal  to  twice  the  length  of  this  column.  Ho 
does  not  revise  his  manuscript,  but  leaves  that 
to  a  daughter.  He  is  a  close  friend  of  William 
Black,  with  whom  he  lunches  every  day  at  a 
club.  Both  are  journalists. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  John  Bright’s  col¬ 
league  in  Parliament  for  Birmingham,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  iu  the  Glad¬ 
stone  Government,  is  quite  young,  looking  to 
be  not  more  than  thirty-five  His  face  is  al¬ 
most  beardless,  but  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
adornment,  for  he  lias  a  shurp  and  quite 
prominent  nose,  something  like  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt,  anil  he  has  a  solitary  eye-glass  stuck 
against  it  a  lu  conventional  English  swell. 
His  dress  is  so  stylish  and  airy  that  iu  our  own 
country  he  would  pass  for  a  fop  rather  than 
for  a  great  statesman. 


PROFESSOR 


jg-fcOSPHATVc 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 


Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cake*,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 


JL"  Betties.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Pbc  I lormlord  Almanac  nml  Cook  Hook 
t*nr  free. 

Ru m ford  ChPin leal  Works,  Providence.  It.  I 
I.  M.  ANTHONY,  Aff’t  ]U)  and  102  Reade  St.  N.  Y. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
human  suffering  result  from  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  liver.  Atek'h  Cathartic  Pills 
act  directly  upon  these  organs,  anil  are  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  cure  the  diseases  eaused  by  their  derange 
ment.  inelndlngfoiisiipatimi,  Indigestion,  Rye- 
pepsin.  Headache.  Dysentery,  and  a  host  of 
other  aliments,  for  all  of  which  they  are  a  safe,  sure- 
prompt,  and  pleasant  remedy.  The  extensive  use  of 
those  Pills  by  emitieni  physicians  In  regular  practice, 
shows  unmistakably  the  estimation  In  which  they  are 
hold  by  the  medical  profession. 

These  Pill#  are  compounded  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  only,  and  are  absolutely  free  from  calomel 
or  any  other  injurious  ingredient. 

A  Ssllerer  from  Headache  writes: 

Atbr’s  Pills  are  Invaluable  to  me,  and  are  my 
constant  companion.  I  have  Iieen  a  severe  sufferer 
from  Il«ad«clie.  and  vour  Pills  are  the  onlv  thing  I 
could  look  to  for  relief.  One  dose  will  quickly  move 
my  bowels land  free  my  head  from  pain  They  are 
the  iiiohI  effective  and  th«  easiest  phvslc  I  have  ever 
round.  It  la  a  ploaaurv  to  mv  t<*  speak.  In  their  praise 
and  I  always  do  so  'vh»*a  occasion  ufrers. 

..  „  . .  .  '  }'•  I-  P*or  I.f  W.  L  Page  A  Pro. 

Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Fa.,  June  8,  188i 

Tub  Usrv.  Fraxcis  R.  Harlows,  writing  from  At- 
tania,  Oa.,  saya:  “  For  some  years  past  1  have  been 


Za  CENT  Bottle  ALLEN’S 

ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 


Atatk  and  goultrij 


which  Will  make  tiga  I  Ions  of  Beer.  .Vo 
imuhltin  makt.  Noboilmg  No  straining. 
Much  preferable  to  ten  water  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  such  os  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hope  Ginger.  Spikenard. Ac.  Pack¬ 
age  of  herbefor  making  sent  by  mail  for 
Sdhcv  till  .VS.K.CAUTKK, Lowell.  Mom. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


ASSIUS  SI.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 


A/AN/ll m  Important  to  the  Sick! 

UfLt]  NKv  Symptoms tud ion te disease, 
^  fit?1  a  continuance,  iluvs  of  sut- 

AJ  (‘Ting,  —  perchance  Death! 

I^TT  I  €■  Symptoms  nre,  impure 
I  blood,  eosttveUHHs.  Irregular 

.  ...  ^  appetite,  hetnluchc,  sour 

belching,  soreuetw  in  back,  breast  and  aide,  heart 
pulns,  glddlnean,  bad  color  to  a  tools  and  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations. yellow  skim  "SWAYNli'S  PILLS" 
cure  by  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matter,  regulat- 
ugaud  nourishing  liie  system.  '« cents, i in  stamps), 
box  of  pllU;5  boxes,  M.ql,  at  Druggists  or  by  mull. 
Address,  DR.  SWAYNE  A  SON.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


Well  a  tinned  Pigs,  of  Finest  Stock,  two  to  three 
months  old,  Hoars  and  Sows  uot  nklm  Also  a  fmv  « 
to  H  mouths  old.  Early  orders  arc  solicited  ns  Spring 
l’lgs  arc  now  iu  great  demand.  Also  COTSWOl.Il 
nml  SOI  TllDOU'N'  Sheep  ami  Lambs  of  Best  im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Some  Extra  Flue  Huudsome  Scotch 
Colley  Shepherd  Pups,  8  and  tu  wcoku  old,  now  readv 
io  ship. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  mailed  free.  Write  for 
rices  of  what  you  desire  to  purchu.se.  Address 

\V.  ALTKK  BITBPISB  A  CO., 
IMilludelphlu,  l»n. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORbl). 


P  I  n  n  0  JSiw  .Oold  Beveled  Edge  and 

I  U  1 1  V  l  hromo  Visiting  Cards,  fluent  quality, 
n  n  II  \  largest  variety  and  lowest  prices.  50 
UHIIUU  ohromos  with  name  10c.:  a  present  with 
eaeh  order.  Ct.lXTOK  Buoa.  St  Co..  Clinton  r  tile.  Conn. 


New  1 18881  Chromo Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
10c.  post  paid.  Geo.  I.  Kkkd  A  Co..  Nassau.  N.Y] 


Ileal  ®j8tau 


'  7 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PKKCHERON  NORMAN 
HOUSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOI-STKIN  ANL)  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  muni/ 
veara  oa/jw/e/uvi  in  breeding  ami  Importing  Una? 
voiiGction&i  opi  ortanity  of  Lkvnuurinu  oreetu r, 

low  i>r nr.*,  because  uf  e-xttnt  of  buxine**  auU  loir  rules 
'  i > l i I •  U* 1 S I >0 r ( a  1 1 o «.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  DO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

Improved  Farm— 1,280  Acres— Two  miles  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Flue  Dwelling,  Good  llaru;  (5, Ulkl  Bear¬ 
ing  Apple  Trees;  Running  Water.  Part  lu  cultivation 
balance  iu  pasture;  8  feet  vein  of  Coal. 

Price  A22<»per  acre.  Apply  to 

BROCK,  St  OVKI.I,  A  LEONARD, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Lnumr,  Burton  Co,,  Miaaouri. 


itlitfceUawcrwsi  ^tlvcvti.siog. 


“A  CLOSE  SHAVE.” 


*  GENUINE  \ 

YANKEE  SOAP  [ 

Manufarlurtd  a i 


MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WILL  I A  MS  ,(•  KJtO  THERS 

CUXMI6TS  AFP  APOTHKOARIBS. 

-  J  o  prw\' t  uemilflrf.it- ,  I  In  r  ■  ignau.n,  —  ,11  b«  up*,n  X 

Ntx  «cb  c*k«.  / 


For  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  and  lasting.  No  soap  In  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.A  Courts suataln- 
Ingriiir  "Trade  .Mark"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  FTT^t-H  TOILET  >-  OAP 

use  our  "Barbers’  Bar  Soap."  Sample  mailed  for  3c. 
and  a  cako  of  Yankee  Soao  for  12c.  Address, 

J.  II.  WILLIAM -S  &tO„  (duntoubiirfi  Conn. 


Imptmtatg  anti  Paehincri). 

THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


Giantn  nml  Little  Limits,  “Specials” 


For  Ensilage,  stock 
Raiser*  A  Dalrvnien. 
iOur  18811  Ensilage  Cut  - 
Iters  are  now  ready. 
They  are  the  finest  we 
have  ever  produced, 
and  guaru.nl uni  I  tu¬ 
bes  t  in  the  market.  Do 
not  watt  until  you 
want,  to  use  n  nnlter 
before  you  order, for 
we  have  already  book 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

“«  Mention  thit  Payer.)  Chaitibersburg,  Pa, 


Victor”  one-horse  Wheat  Drills, 

(3  and  5- hoed . 

For  Sowixo  Wheat 
Rye,  Barley,  In  fallow 
ground  or  in  standing 
Corn. 

Force  Feed:  Simply 
constructed.  The  five- 
hoed  is  adjustable  for 
,  different  widths,  and  is 

just  what  every  small  farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 
the  price  of  a  Two-Horse  Drill.  Manufactured  onlv 
hy  -  „  .  .  EWaLD  OVER,  IRDLIXaPoUS.  Tnd. ' 

SjT^  Send  for  Circulars. 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  *3.  outfit 
free.  Addre««  B.  HallET  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


VKiwaei; 

Qgl] 


CE  fn  SJJl)  per  uay  at  nome. -Samples  worth  free 
w  olu  Address  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland,  Me. 

472  A  ’ WEEK,  $12  a  day  at  homr  easily  made.  Costlv 
Outfit  tree.  Address  Truk  St  Co..  Augnsta.  Me 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
Churns.  cAer: pat  because  thr 
be.*/.  No  inside  nxl  ures,  anil 
aivau*  reliable.  7  sixes  uf 
each  kind  nuuJe  We  make 
Curtis's  Improved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason's  Power 
Butter-worker.  I ./ues/mnxd 
prooj  given  or  their  xuyn-rlor 
quadtirsin  material  amloon- 
struction  m»f  of  by 

other  makers.  Send  for'Dal- 
rymttn,  free.  Cornish  .4  Ccr- 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinson.  Win. 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 


Address  John  Hamilton, state  College,  Centre  Co.,  Pu 


GOLg 

PENs 


PENCILS  HOLDERS.  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  P.URBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve 'their  Individuality  In  writing. 

MARIE,  TODD  A.  BARD. 

Cor.  Nassau  A  Liberty  Sts.  Sew-York. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST CLASS  DEALERS. 


Cheapest  Evaporator 
■unde.  Double  tile  capac¬ 
ity;  Children  can  operate 
it.  Simple  in  construction 
Don’t  roll  to  send  for  tie 
scrl  ptive  circular  and  price 
before  buying. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  A.  field  &  Co  , 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  8.  A 


ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW 


The  best  in  the  market.  Price  *12.  Send  for  circu 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  376.  189  and  till  Water  St..  New  York. 


The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger 

N  Saves  its  cost  yearly,  five 
^  times  OVER,  to'  f-very 
fanner.  Guaranteed  ti» 
^  T\!>l!?Six  Hundred  Bush. 

els  a  Day  j 


S3  LEY  &  CO, 

Turnip 


Write  Postal  Card  for  Free  illustrated  Cir¬ 
culars.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co..  163  Randoloh  SL,  Chicago,  III, 


COOK’S  EVAPORATOR! 

Formatting  Apple  Jelly, 
Sorghum.  Maple  Syrup  nml  Sugar.  Circulars 
sent  free.  WHITENACK.  BORPINE  &  CO.. 


WHITENACK.  BORPINE  &  CO., 

Tecumseh.  Mich 


RET 


PEDIGREE 

SEEDS! 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  \ 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 784 .  Drop  us  a  Postal  r«r,1 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  aimply  LANTJRJETH  P&i?.APEI 


3 


Smut  for 
Circular. 


*~THE  BOOMER  STEAMS 

VAPORATOR 

FOR  SORGHUM  eittVVt'  jelly’.  ALSO  KHAt ioKS,>llH  M Ps,TKTct 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO.  ®v5n.?oiE'.?,?m,y,?„r5; 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prlcee. 


ATLAS 


ENGINE 
WORKS  J 


^\T^V|ND,anapOL,S’ ind- u- s*  a 

M ^  CKSi A  man  ui-acturkbs  of 

STEAM  ENGINES,  - 
ygLjJBmmS  05  BOILERS. 

CKRRY  ENGINES  iixl  BOILERS  IN  ST0CK%  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY^ 
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ALL  THE.  GOOD  OLD  SORTS 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  tbm  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty-live  gallon*  ut  a  pressing.  Do  not  rail  to  send 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  bytbu 

HIGGANUM  M»pq  CORPORATION 

Tliggununi,  Ct«,  U.  ».  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
very  description. 


This  is  the  way  Smith,  the  young  eei.low  from  the  city,  carried  on  farming, 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


!>£  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OP 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Power  suited  for  Running 
C  hums,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

OT  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwlcn,  HI 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Lo- 
comotive— The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers— 
Saw  Mills,  and  the  well  known  (lelser  ^ell-regu- 
Intlng  Grain  Separator,  Sc.  In  first  class  workman 
ship  and  material— Simplicity  In  construction  and 
ease  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  the  U.  S. 
(SIX)  In  Gold  at  Cincinnati  In  l'-Sl). 

Have  never  been  beaten  in  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  In  Detail  address 

THE  GEIKER  M’F’U.  CO. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 


Also  VITRIFIED  hALT.GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  lor  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  &  SON'S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  DKIEKS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  riavor. 

The  most  rnpld  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel. 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  farm  or 

factory  use,  .  ..  . _ , 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporator.,  for  making 

APPLE  JELL! . 

from  cider,  without  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Verm  out  1  artn  Machine  to, 
llrlhms  I'alls,  Vt. 


THE 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO., 

H00SICK  FALLS,  RENSSELAER  CO.,  N-  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES 

PROMINENT  AMONG  WHICH  IS  THE 


IIMU  UK  M.l  u  W'.o  -  '  - 

i  with  Die  assistance  of  irrigation,  hence  or SU- 
•  quality.  I'umphlet  telling  whal.  and  how  to 
fret.  J.T.  LOVETT.  Lilli r  Hilver,  N..I. 

Jnirodwer  nfihe  Munrhuuhr 


With  New  Iron  Frame  Twine  Binder 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


On r  1 0-11  oral*  SpnrU  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10.CXX1  feet  Plue  Dumber  lu  111  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  »i  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  ^NE^NS^' 

Pox  ail  CnrniUK,  N,  Y. 


A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  IS  THE 


just  brought  out  by  WALTER  A.  WOOD,  by  the  use  of  which  farmers  will  SAVE  LARGELY 
IN  LABOR  AND  GRAIN.  The  above,  with  a  full  line  of  the  justly  celebrated 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY  US,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Empire  Grain  Drill, 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 

Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it ! ! 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  00, 


lrMsmi,!ug LONDON  PURPLE 

l  U1SUI1.  TRADE  MARK. 

pr  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It.  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited!.  P.  O 
Min.  No.  HO  Water  Street,  New  York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’S  ANODYNE  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  tcrriblu  diseases,  and  will  cure  nlua 
cases  out  of  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  live*, 
scut  free  by  tuall.  Don’t  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  If 
I  better  than  aura.  L  S.  JonasoH  A  Co.,  ItoaxoM.  Mam. 


limit  Levers,  flteel  1*J»«. 1 

JONES.  BE  l*»TS  fBE  * 
Isold  on  trial.  W»rr»nts  6  ye»rs.  Al 
Wor  tree  bouk,  »<larv«a 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BUiCIUMTON,  K.T. 


flnninuuu»^S 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  28  1883 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  .according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year ;  1883,*'  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congresses t  Washington.] 


GROUP  OP  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP- From  Photographs— Fig.  401. 
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Sheep  Iqtsbmwmp 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 


Thebe  is  no  country  where  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  of  sheep,  or  where  more  success  has 
been  attained  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  British  breeds  of  sheep  there  is  probably 
none  more  valuable  thau  the  South  Down, 
whether  we  take  into  consideration  the  supe¬ 
riority  ot  its  flesh,  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  its 
capability  of  early  maturity,  its  hardiness  and 
activity,  its  prepotency  in  improving  other 
breeds  or  its  general  excellence.  The  im¬ 
proved  South  Down  is  without  cavil  the  finest 
mutton  sheep  in  the  world.  As  a  yearling  it 
yields  from  70  to  80  pounds,  dressed,  of  the 
choicest  meat,  and  a  superior  flock  will  aver¬ 
age  six  or  seven  pounds  to  the  clip  of  wool  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  for  flannels  and  soft  goods. 
The  staple  is  fine  and  curled,  with  spiral  ends, 
well  adapted  to  carding,  and  in  a  good  flock 
the  fleeces  vary  from  six  to  nine  pounds.  In 
the  improvement  of  other  strains  the  South 
Down  has  been  preeminent,  so  that  there  is 
hardly  a  cross-bred  race  of  sheep  in  Europe  or 
America  which  has  not  been  indebted  to  the 
South  Down  for  some  of  its  points  of  excel¬ 
lence,  The  lambs  from  a  cross  between  a 
South  Down  ram  and  a  grade  or  pure  Merino 
ewe  are  the  fattest  that  come  to  market.  The 
ewes  are  prolific  breeders  and  excellent  moth¬ 
ers.  often  producing  from  120  to  ISO  lambs  to 
a  flock  of  100  ewes.  The  sheep  are  hardy  and 
active,  and  readily  accommodate  themselves 
to  any  district  or  style  of  fanning  where  mod¬ 
erate  pasturage  is  afforded.  The  South  Down 
has  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  this 
country,  and  has  left  its  impress  on  our  “na¬ 
tive"  sheep  to  a  greater  degree  thau  any  other 
breed  except  the  Merino. 

South  Downs  are  hornless,  with  dark- brown 
or  black  faces  and  legs.  They  are  medium  in 
size,  with  round,  deep  bodies;  wide  and  deep 
fore -quarters;  broad,  level  backs;  square,  full 
rumps,  and  full,  massive  thighs.  The  legs  are 
short;  the  bone  fine;  the  form  smooth  and 
symmetrical.  On  our  first  page  we  preseut  to 
our  readers  a  group  of  excellent  specimens  of 
the  breed,  belonging  to  our  contributor  Gen- 
C,  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  On  the  left  is  buck 
No  8;  facing  us  in  the  background  is  ewe 
No.  1 .  while  in  the  foreground,  presenting  a 
side  view,  is  ewe  No.  10.  All  are  two  years  old. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SHEEP. 


GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


Washing  Wool 

has  not  been  practiced  on  live  sheep  by  me 
for  more  than  30  years  past  and  I  think  it 
should  be  abandoned  everywhere.  It  is  a 
dangerous  and  disagreeable  thing  to  man  and 
sheep;  and  then  the  wool  is  at  best  but  im¬ 
perfectly  cleaned.  It  seems  best  to  send  the 
clip  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  grease  w'hen 
one  operation  by  machinery  closes  the  affair. 
The  very  great  weight  of  grease  and  dirt  in 
the  Merino  fleece,  might,  perhaps  make  that 
an  exception,  to  avoid  the  great  loss  in  freight. 

THE  TIME  OF  LAMBING 

varies  in  the  different  latitudes  Here  the 
time  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  is 
preferred,  because  then  the  lambs  commence 
at  once  eating  the  young  grass.  The  sheep 
takes  five  months  in  gestation,  and  naturally 
here  would  drop  lambs  in  the  midst  of  Win¬ 
ter;  and  these  lambs  seem  the  best  as  they  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  Summer  well  advanced  and  are 
less  injured  by  flies  and  laxity  of  the  bowels. 
But  more  lambs  are  lost  by  the  cold.  My 
habit  is  to  turn  in  the  bucks  on  the  first  of 
October  and  not  to  allow  any  ewes  of  the 
first  year  to  breed:  though  many  of  the  South 
Downs  will  bear  lambs  at  one  year  of  age_ 
This,  however,  stunts  them,  and  many  lambs 
are  lost  or  put  on  hand  feeding  {which  is  nearly 
as  bad)  by  the  young  ewes. 

THE  FEEDING  OF  LAMBS 
is  not  necessary  here  as  they  commence  well 
on  the  tender  grass,  and  the  earliest  will  crack 
the  grains  of  corn  and  feed  with  the  mother 
as  long  as  they  are  fed.  They  need  no  more 
feed  till  cold  weather  when  they  are  fed  here 
in  the  open  fields  on  grass  and  maize  sowed 
broadcast,  a  half-gill  being  enough  where 
grass  or  early  rye  is  plentifuL  Rye  may  well 
be  used  much  further  North  as  a  substitute; 
for  I  have  remarked  elsewhere  nothing  is  so 
good  for  sheep  as  succulent  herbage. 

CASTRATION  AND  DOCKING 
should  take  place  early;  yet  there  is  danger 
when  the  lambs  are  too  young;  when  suppura¬ 
tion  will  not  take  place,  there  will  result  gan¬ 
grene  and  death.  Hence  1  always  use  lard 
and  salt  on  the  wounds  which  excites  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  and  lubricates  the  parts. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JULY  26 


In  cutting  the  tails  the  skin  should  be  pushed 
towards  the  rump  to  allow  a  flap  to  cover  the 
bone  when  the  healing  is  easier. 

THE  W  EANING 

of  lambs  should  be  deferred  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  South  Downs  well  kept  are  always  fat 
enough  for  the  buck,  and  the  milk  is  of  great 
service  to  the  lambs,  and,  as  milking  the  ewes 
is  rather  out  of  the  question,  the  udders  of  the 
ewes  dry  up  with  more  safety.  After  the 
lambs  are  weaned  they  had  best  be  put  to¬ 
gether  with  an  old  ewe  to  direct  their  move¬ 
ments  to  salt  and  water. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  BUCKS 
to  the  ewes  should  be  as  large  as  practicable, 
say  one  buck  to  20  or  26  ewes.  Two  should 
not  be  turned  into  the  same  squad  as  they 
will  lose  much  time  in  fighting  and  at  times 
disable  one  or  both.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  more  the  bucks  the  better  the 
lambs:  certainly  there  may  be  great  failure  in 
quality  and  numbers  by  allowing  too  many 
ewes  to  the  buck. 

White  Hall,  Ky. 


<Tl)c 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


The  term  “  hog  cholera  "  seems  to  be  much 
misunderstood,  it  is  no  wonder.  The  human 
cholera  was  at  one  time  equally  misunder¬ 
stood.  People  used  to  pray  against  it  in  the 
churches  and  have  public  fasts  and  humilia¬ 
tions  to  avert  it,  just  as  the  heathen  Chinee 
used  to  make  a  rumpus  with  gongs  and  fire¬ 
crackers  to  save  the  moon  from  being  eaten 
w’hen  it  was  eclipsed.  And  the  first  man  who 
advised  the  people  to  leave  off  praying  and 
remove  the  filth  from  the  streets  and  houses 
was  looked  at  as  a  wicked  and  profane  person. 
We  know  better  now.  and  when  we  hear  of 
cholera,  we  go  to  work  cleaning  up  and  disin¬ 
fecting  and  so  preserve  ourselves  from  it.  It 
is  the  same  with  yellow  fever.  Asiatic  chol¬ 
era  has  its  w  ell-known  source,  w’bich  is  at  the 
holy  well  at  Mecca.  A  million  of  fanatical, 
ignorant,  foul,  and  filthy  pilgrims  go  there 
every  year  to  drink  this  water.  The  country 
all  around  is  poisoned  by  their  filth,  and  the 
water  of  this  well  is  many  times  worse  than 
the  sewage  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  The 
cholera  begins  there.  It  is  carried  borne  by 
the  pilgrims  and  spreads  far  and  wide  from  a 
thousand  centers.  It  is  carried  by  ships,  in 
merchandise,  but  it  spreads  only  by  contagion. 

The  germs  of  contagious  diseases  are  fer¬ 
ments  similar  to  the  yeast  plant.  The  yeast 
plant  introduced  into  the  blood  will  produce  a 
disease  similar  to  enteric  fever .  which  is  hog 
cholera.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  bring  the 
germ  into  the  blood,  where  if  it  finds  suitable 
conditions  to  midtiply,  it  increases  with  great 
rapidity.  The  effect  of  hot  weather,  dust,  foul 
water,  corn  feeding,  crowding  in  filth,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  btabl,  (page  429,)  is  to  produce 
the  suitable  conditions  for  this  increase,  and 
w’beu  the  disease  begins  it  spreads  like  a  fire  in 
a  kerosene  oil  manufactory  or  a  powder 
magazine.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  And 
it  is  the  merest  folly  to  have  United  States 
commissioners  fussing  over  it  for  yeai-s,  at  a 
great  expense,  and  making  work  for  them¬ 
selves  to  stop  an  irresistible  thing,  which  is 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  stop. 
But  it  might  never  be  set  in  motion,  if  the 
owners  of  hogs  could  only  be  taught  the 
simple  precautions  by  which  the  disease 
might  lie  prevented. 

But  it  won’t  pay.  Just  as  it  won’t  pay  for 
Stockmen  in  Montana  or  Wyoming  to  shelter 
their  cattle  and  feed  them  in  the  Winter  time 
to  save  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  them  from 
starvation  aud  miserable  deaths  by  exposure. 
I  am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Stahl,  with  his  level 
head  and  sharp  pen  to  help  set  this  thing  right. 

How  funny,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  some 
things  turn  out.  Here  is  the  great  State  of 
New  York  permitting  the  dreaded  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  to  remain  alive  here  and  there, 
just  now  in  Staten  Island,  where  all  the  cattle 
imported  and  exported  come  in  and  go  out, 
and  the  United  States  Treasury  Commission 
cannot  take  any  notice  of  it  because  the 
United  States  cannot  coerce  New  York,  nor 
interfere  with  its  pleuro-pneumonia.  But 
when  the  yellow  fever  was  ravaging  the  South- 
era  Cities,  the  United  States  National  Board 
of  Health  was  welcomed  and  aided  in  every 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  prevent  it  coming 
again.  It  is  said  that  when  a  rich  man’s 
house  was  on  tire  the  gardener  saw  the  fire  but 
it  was  not  bis  business;  the  butler  saw  it  but 
it  wasn’t  liis  duty;  the  coachman  went  to  take 
care  of  the  stable;  and  nobody  having  special 
authority  to  interfere,  the  house  burned  down. 
When  this  cattle  disease  gets  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  it  may  do  any  day,  and  the  live  stock 
industry  is  ruined,  we  may  see  a  repetition  of 
this  old  story . 


It  is  amazing  bow  much  law  and  how  little 
government  we  have.  A  large  importation  of 
Dutch  cattle  was  recently  made.  There  was 
the  new  quarantine  station  with  six  poor  Swiss 
shut  up  iu  it;  but  these  120  Dutch  cattle  were 
not  sent  there,  but  were  sent  on  to  Syracuse, 

N.  Y,,  and  put  in  quarantine  .'?)  there — per¬ 
haps  such  a  quarantine  as  that  in  St.  Louis, 
recently,  which  was  a  barn,  where  a  dairy 
was  kept  and  the  cows  were  driven  to  and 
from  pasture  along  the  public  road  twice  a 
day.  It  was  Dutch  cattle  which  brought  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  here  at  first;  what  if  a  new  install¬ 
ment  should  be  brought,  in  this  way  and 
started  spreading  in  a  new  place? 

The  aggregate  losses  of  cattle  on  the  plains 
every  year  is  enormous.  The  pecuniary  loss 
is  made  up  by  the  profits  upon  what  are  saved, 
but  what  a  vast  amount  of  animal  suffering 
is  included  in  this  loss  of  three  or  five  per 
cent.  There  are  probably  five  million  cattle 
kept  on  the  plains.  Four  per  cent,  of  this  is 
200,000  The  cruelty  which  is  concentrated  in 
the  deaths  of  all  these  cattle  by  starvation  or 
thirst,  is  sufficient  to  make  one  mourn.  If  a 
farmer  were  to  deliberately  starve  one  of  his 
cows  to  death  by  turning  the  animal  out  with¬ 
out  food  or  water,  he  would  be  very  quickly 
meet  with  adequate  punishment,  but  as  is  the 
fashion  just  now,  the  greater  the  crime,  the 
less  it  becomes  amenable  to  the  law  aud  the 
less  reprehension  it  meets  with. 

Not  long  ago  extra  cattle  sold  in  New 
York  market  at  17  cents  a  pound.  Now,  sales  | 
at  e  slow  at  12  cents  for  the  same  quality.  The 
average  is  now’  about  10  cents  against  15  a  few  | 
weeks  ago.  The  boom  is  over.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  certain  causes.  There  was  a 
speculative  mania  in  live  stock.  The  old 
stockmen  sold  out  their  cattle  and  land  which 
they  did  not  own,  and  only  had  a  possessory 
claim  to  as  squatters,  for  just  such  enorm¬ 
ous  sums  as  they  asked,  and  the  foolish  pur¬ 
chasers  bought  on  estimate  without  counting 
boras  lest  some  other  buyer  should  get  ahead 
of  them.  Daring  the  transferring  of  these 
herds  no  cattle  were  sold  and  of  course  prices 
of  beef  went  up,  because  of  the  scarcity. 
Now  the  new  owners  are  selling  sonic  stock 
to  realize  profits  and  tbey  grasp  at  the 
shallow,  while  the  other  dog  has  run  off  with 
the  bone. 


It  is  alw’ays  thus,  and  it  suggests  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  soon  may  not  farmers  be  buying 
Jerseys  for  reasonable  prices,  which  have 
been  selliug  for  thousands?  As  soon  as  their 
rich  owners  are  tired  playing  with  them. 
Some  time  ago  an  article  was  published  in  the 
Rural  w'ritten,  I  think  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
showing  by  figures  that  a  400  or  a  000  pound 
cow’  even  could  not  be  worth  so  much  as 
6500  as  a  business  investment.  I  have  never 
seen  those  figures  questioned,  or  any  reason 
shown  why  any  cow  could  jiossibly  be  worth 
$1,000,  although  she  might  produce  three 
pounds  of  butter  a  day.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  figured  out  by  some  Jersey  breeder. 


NEEDED  CHANGE  IN  THE  RULES  OF 
THE  A.  J.  C.  C. 


For  many  yearn  the  American  J ersey  Cattle 
Club  has  held  an  unchallenged  monopoly  of 
recording  the  pedigrees  and  transfers  of  Jersey 
cattle,  besides  occupying  much  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  writers  throughout  the 
country.  Its  membership  has  increased  to 
about  three  hundred  breeders  who  live  in 
Canada  and  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  rules  of  eutry,  methods  of  election  and 
other  points  of  management  that  were  origin¬ 
ally  convenient  aud  suited  to  the  limited  wants 
of  a  few  members  living  in  the  extreme  east¬ 
erly  States,  have  proven  to  be  cramped  and 
galling  to  many  of  the  new  members  who  live 
elsewhere,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
an  uneasy  feeling  has  grown  into  many  com¬ 
plaints  and  been  crystalized  into  organized 
movement,  with  the  purpisc  of  correcting 
some  of  the  old  troubles  and  widening  out  the 
hitherto  contracted  principles  upon  which  the 
club  lias  been  governed- 

As  usual,  the  first  evidence  of  this  uneasi¬ 
ness  made  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the 
agricultural  papers  of  the  country,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  found  expression  in  the  meetings  of 
the  club.  There  was  then  a  called  meeting  of 
Western  breedei‘8  held  at  Chicago,  where 
some  pretty  vigorous  action  was  taken  looking 
to  u  more  liberal  and  enlightened  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  club’s  affairs.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  this  Chicago  meeting  were  well 
championed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club 
by  that  highly  conservative  Southern  breeder 
Maj.  Campbell  Brown,  of  Tennessee. 

Subsequent  to  this  joint  movement  of  the 
Western  breeders,  the  Jersey  breeders  of  Ken¬ 
tucky — not  a  very  numerous  but  a  highly  in¬ 
fluential  class— decided  to  organize  in  behal  f 
of  their  own  interests.  What  their  final  uc- 
tion  hasbeeu  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  it  has  resulted  iu  bringing  the  Kentucky 


breeders  more  nearly  in  Sympathy  with  each 
other,  and  has  prepared  them  to  take  con¬ 
certed  action  for  the  better  protection  of  their 
interests. 

Following  these  several  movements,  we 
now  see  iu  the  Breeder  and  .Sportsman,  of 
California,  a  note  to  the  effect  that  a  move¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  Ban  Francisco  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
aud  the  production  of  a  Jersey  herd  book  for 
the  Pacific  Slope.  The  cause  stated  that  led 
to  this  action  is  that  it.  lias  been  “  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  local  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle 
to  get  their  stock  recorded  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
H.  B."  It  is  claimed  that  the  existing  rules 
are  a  “vexatious  and  almost  unendurable 
nuisance.”  Many  special  items  of  complaint 
are  named  and  it  is  claimed  that  many  rules  of 
the  club,  that  prove  only  au  annoyance  to 
Eastern  breeders,  amount  to  an  actual  prohi¬ 
bition  to  those  living  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 

The  interest  in  Jersey  cattle  is  liecoming  so 
large  iu  this  country  that  vexatious  and  an¬ 
noying  rules  relative  to  registratiou  and  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle,  that  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  correct  records, 
will  not  be  submitted  to  without  an  opposi¬ 
tion  so  vigorous  aud  backed  by  so  large  a 
number  of  wealthy  and  influential  breeders 
as  to  threaten  the  well-being  and  high 
authority  of  flic  Club,  The  members  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  what  a  few  years  ago 
was  but  a  play-thing  aud  a  mode  of  recreation 
to  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen  with  pastoral 
tastes,  has  grown  into  a  commercial  interest 
of  national  importance,  aud,  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  say.  rules  that  were  but  an  annoyance 
to  a  score  of  breeders  amount,  to  a  prohibition 
to  many  hundred  breeders  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  wide  domain. 

Pertinent  to  t  uis  matter,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  committee  of  thirteen  appointed  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  club  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
entry,  has  recommended  liberal  amendments, 
including  a  larger  representative  body — 
twelve  ineuiliers  for  the  former  four  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  Board  of  Directors — with  power  to 
appoint  the  Secretary,  etc.  If  the  members 
of  the  club  pursue  the  only  policy  open  to 
them  by  a  fair  and  honorable  adjustment  of 
the  rules  of  the  club  to  the  growiug  needs  of 
the  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  breeders  of  the  country,  they  will  promptly 
adopt,  the  amendments  suggested  and  thus 
allay  the  preseut  growing  spirit  of  discon¬ 
tent.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
Western,  Kentucky  and  Pacific  Slope  move¬ 
ments  have  not  been  undertaken  by  a  few 
jealous  outsiders  who  are  anxious  to  break 
down  the  authority  of  the  club,  but  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  active  movers 
in  these  agitations  are  members  of  the  club, 
who  are  known  to  have  its  best  in¬ 
terests  at  heart,  but  who  recognize  the  Miss- 
Nancy  notions  of  the  members  who  originally 
invented  and  put  these  foolish  restrictions  into 
practice.  The  common  objections  are  that 
the  present  rales  militate  against  a  wise  selec¬ 
tion  on  the  Island  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
between  buyer  and  seller,  while  the  ollice  of 
Secretary  being  elective  leaves  the  incumbent 
absurdly  autocratic.  The  club  cannot  afford 
to  be  wrong  in  these  points,  and  every  fair- 
minded  man  who  is  familiar  with  its  work¬ 
ings,  knows  that  the  rules  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  we  confidently  look  for  a 
prompt  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments 
that  will  in  a  great  measure  remove  all  cause 
for  complaint. 

- - -♦♦♦■ - 
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TILE  DRAINAGE.— No.  11. 

SEC.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Laying  the  Tiles. 

When  the  field  is  all  laid  out,  and  the  mains 
and  laterals  dug  with  team  aud  plow  to  the 
full  depth  of  a  foot,  and  the  bottoms  of  these 
trenches  have  been  brought  to  a  uniform 
grade,  so  that  no  water  will  stand  In  any  por¬ 
tion  of  them,  as  described  in  the  previous  ar¬ 
ticle;  then  the  work  may  go  on  in  a  mild 
Winter  (latitude  88  to  41  degrees)  with  occa¬ 
sional  interruption  all  Winter  long.  But 
cei’taiu  precautions  must  be  taken  more 
thoroughly  than  would  be  necessary  iu  early 
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Fall  or  late  Spring,  and  an  extremely  cold 
Winter  may  suspend  work  for  two  or  three 
mouths  entirely. 

The  general  plan  that  I  have  found  on  the 

whole  best  is  this:  Suppose  there  is  to  be  a  main 

drain  from  M  to  O  (Fig  (398)  the  outlet  being 

where  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the 

fall,  with  laterals  entering  at  1,  2,  8,  etc.  Iu 

reasonably  good  weather  in  the  Fall  1  dig  the 

main  trench.  O.  M..  and  about  a  rod  of  each 

lateral,  lay  the  tiles  in  the  main,  form  all  the 

junctions  at  1,  2,  ",  etc,  and  lay  the  tiles  up 

nearly  to  a,  b.  c,  etc,  stop  the  end  of  the  main 

and  of  each  lateral  tightly  with  a  flat  stone, 

and  fill  in  all  the  dirt  into  the  maiu  form  1.  to 

M.  and  into  the  laterals  to  a ,  b,  c,  etc,  and 

round  it  up,  make  little  dams  at  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

and  cut  a  shallow  trench  from  a,  to  h,  so  that 

all  the  water  that  comes  down  the  various 

laterals  from  at>ove  a ,  b,  c,  etc.  may  flow  off 

ou  the  surface  and  not  enter  the  drains  thus 

partially  laid,  aud  injure  them.  Now  the 

work  may  be  continued  during  mild  weather 

all  Winter  long  whenever  the  thermometer 

is  not  much  below  the  freezing  point.  The 

snow,  i.  there  is  any,  will  lodge  in  the  furrows 

and  prevent  hard  freezing.  The  best  plan  is  to 

continue  the  work  from  h,  first,  rather  than 

from  any  of  the  lower  laterals.  If  the  lower 

drains  are  finished  first,  the  water  from  the 

undug  drains  higher  up  must  flow  over  these 

finished  drains  aud  is  apt  to  gully  down  into 
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Outlet  Drain  With  Laterals.— Fig.  398« 


them.  Thus  the  drains  h,  <7.  etc.,  in  succes¬ 
sion  may  be  completed  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mits  and  no  damage  be  done  to  the  portion 
laid.  During  the  process  of  the  work  a  wad 
of  straw’  is  always  kept  iu  the  open  upper 
ends  of  the  exposed  tiles,  to  prevent  the  mud 
from  washing  in.  The  work  should  be  kept 
up  •“snug”  all  the  time,  the  tiles  being  laid 
and  the  earth  filled  iu  each  night  as  far  as  the 
digging  has  progressed,  and  the  last  tile  be¬ 
ing  stopped  with  a  wad  of  straw  or  dead 
grass,  and  the  water  from  the  ditch  above  be¬ 
ing  turned  off  upon  the  surface.  Then  if  sud- 
deu  cold  or  a  heavy  rain  comes  on  and  sus¬ 
pends  the  work  for  a  week  or  a  month,  no 
damage  is  done  to  the  drains  already  laid. 

Mr.  Klippart  says  “‘Tile  laying  may  com¬ 
mence  at  either  end  of  the  drain."  Evidently 
not  if  the  work  is  done  in  late  Autumn  or 
Winter.  It  must.  Itegin  at  the  outlet  aud  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  higher  parts  of  the  field. 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  secure  exit  for 
the  water  from  the  tiles  already  laid.  He  also 
says  “  U’ here  there  is  little  dauger  of  the 
sides  falling  in  it  is  decidedly  better  to  have 
the  whole  drain  dng  out  before  a  single  tile 
is  laid,  and  to  have  the  tile-laying  commence 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain.  Iu  this  way 
the  tiles  are  kept  clear  of  mud  auil  there  is  au 
opportunity  to  correct  any  defect  in  the  dig- 
ing  or  t»">  equalize  the  fall  more  perfectly 
than  could  otherwise  be  done.”  I  can 
only  say  that  in  actual  practice  I  have 
never  found  it  beet  to  lay  open  a  long  drain 
or  system  ““  before  a  single  tile  is  laid.” 
If  the  weather  is  dry  lumps  of  earth  and 
the  fine  earth  will  coutantly  crumble  and 
rattle  into  the  drain  from  the  top  and  sides 
and  need  to  be  cleaned  out  again.  If  the 
weather  is  w  et  (he  sides  will  slump  off  and 
partly  fill  the  ditch,  and  oveu  the  bottom  will 


Tile  Bedded  In  Groove. — Fig  399. 
soften  up  so  as  not  to  furnish  a  solid  bed  for 
the  tiles.  Iu  all  cases  I  have  found  it  best  to 
keep  the  tile-laving  up  pretty  close  to  the 
digging.  As  soon  as  six  or  eight,  rods  are 
dug — certainly  before  night  each  day — it  is 
best  with  the  scoop  or  groove-cutter  to  cut  a 
true  grove  iu  the  bottom  to  bed  the  tiles  iu, 
aud  then  lay  the  tiles  aud  cover  them  and 
put  a  wad  of  straw  in  the  last  tile  at  the  upper 
end  to  exclude  dirt. 

Mr.  Klippart  says  (page  411.)  "If  the  drains 
are  wider  at  the  l  sit  tom  than  is  required  for 
the  tiles,  cave  must,  be  taken  in  returning  the 
earth  not  to  disarrange  them  or  admit  loose 
earth  iuto  them.  Some  pack  earth  or  clay 
between  the  t  iles  aud  the  sides  of  the  ditch,” 
etc.,  and  elsewhere  ho  recommends  to  pack 
small  stones  by  the  side  of  the  tiles  so  as  to 
keep  them  firmly  in  place.  But  if  the  groove 
is  cut  iu  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  as  it  should 
be  the  tiles  will  be  solid  aud  immovable  if  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  with  reasonable  care.  The 


tiles  will  be  bedded  in  the  groove  to  nearly 
half  their  diameter,  as  shown  in  Figure  399, 
and  will  not  move  unless  carelessly  knocked 
out  of  place  by  falling  lumps  w'edging  against 
them  in  filling. 

FILLING  THE  DRAINS. 

The  first  18  or  IS  inches  above  the  tiles 
should  be  carefully  filled  with  clay  moist 
enough  to  pack,  ami  should  be  packed  or 
tramped  solid.  The  rest  of  the  earth  may  be 
plowed  in  with  a  team,  if  the  ground  is  dry 
enough,  one  horse  constantly  walking  in  the 
drain,  to  pack  the  earth  solid. 

The  earth  should  t>e  rounded  up  slightly 
higher  than  the  surface,  directly  above  the 
tiles,  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  allow’  for  the 
settling  of  the  earth ;  and.  second,  to  prevent 
surface  water  from  gathering  and  working 
holes  down  into  the  tiles  This,  too,  is  the 
reason  for  packing  the  eart  h  tight  above  the 
tiles.  The  water  should  always  enter  the 
tiles  through  the  natural  pores  of  the  undis- 
turbed  soil  and  subsoil,  and  mainly  from  be¬ 
neath ,  pressed  up  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  If 
it  works  channels  straight  down  from  above, 
silt  and  earth  will  work  in  and  injure  or  mm 
the  drain.  There  is  no  question  or  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point  among  practical 
ditchers.  Hence  the  following  from  Mr. 
Klippart’s  book  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be: 
"  Straw  is  sometimes  put  thinly  upon  the 
tiles  before  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  practice.  Sometimes  brush  is  laid 
upon  the  straw  so  as  to  fill  up  the  drain  in 
part;  some  benefit  is  derived  from  this  in 
deep  drains  in  very  tenacious  day.  Others 
lay  in  the  turf  next  to  the  tiles,  the  grassy- 
side  do  mi  ward:  this  is  some  trouble,  but  it 
auswers  an  excellent  purpose.'’  Small  stones 
are  also  mentioned.  Now  this  is  all  based  ou 
two  erroneous  assumptions:  First,  that  the 
dirt  is  sure  to  rattle  into  the  tiles  between  the 
joints  unless  straw,  turf  or  stones  are  placed 
over  the  cracks;  aud,  second,  that  the  water 
cant  get  in  unless  it  comes  straight  down 
from  above  through  a  sort  of  filter  made  on 
purpose.  First,  then,  the  earthwill  not  rattle 
in  if  the  joints  iu  the  tiles  are  at  all  de¬ 
cent,  and  the  earth  is  at  all  damp  and  prop¬ 
erly  packed;  second,  the  water  needs  no  filter 
or  sieve  of  brush,  straw  or  small  stones  to  ad¬ 
mit  it  to  the  tiles.  It  w  ill  gefcin  fast  enough, 
aud  should  well  up  from  beneath. 

Just  as  I  write,  comes  a  paper  quoting  an 
English  review  of  Professor  John  Scott’s  lit¬ 
tle  work  on  urainmg  (English),  in  which  oc¬ 
curs  this  sentence,  which  1  consider  exactly 
correct:  "While  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  bulk  of  the  water  enters  the  drain 
pipes  at  the  joints,  it  may  not  be  so  well 
known  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  obtains 
access  from  below. 

No  one  can  have  dug  a  drain  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  for  a  few  rods  iu  moist  earth  with- 
out  noticing  that  soon  the  bottom  begius  to 
s  tveat  or  grow  damp,  and  finally  wet,  with 
the  water  forced  up  through  the  earth  by 
hydrostatic  pressure,  This  water  is  clear  as 
crystal,  aud  is  the  only  kind  that  should  enter 
a  drain.  But  if  brush,  etc.,  are  filled  iu  above 
the  tile  the  muddy  water  will  iu  time  work 
straight  down  from  above,  aud  clog  or  choke 
the  drain. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  leugth  on  the 
possibility  aud  the  best  means  of  draining  in 
Winter,  late  Fall  and  early  Spring,  h»*cause 
tlieu  farmers  have  leisure  from  pressing  farm 
work  Drains  laid  then  cost  little  cash  except 
for  tiles.  But  if  the  work  must  be  done  “’in 
dry  weather,”  or  "  before  the  Fall  rains  set 
iu,”  or  “after  the  Spring  rains  are  over,”  as 
some  of  our  authorities  recommend,  then  the 
farm  force  must  be  on  regular  farm  work, 
ami  the  dramiug  must  lx'  done  by  expensive 
hired  day-labor.  Farmers  as  a  rule  must  re¬ 
duce  the  actual  cash  outlay  to  ttie  minimum, 
or  they  cannot  afford  to  draiu. 

Further  matters  of  detail  aud  means  of  di¬ 
minishing  expense  will  be  given  in  auother 
article. 


farm  topics. 

WATER  GAPS. 


On  a  large  number  of  farms  it  is  ofteu  a 
vexed  questiou  as  to  the  best  plan  of  fencing 
across  small  streams  that  during  very  heavy 
show  era  of  raui,  rise  so  high  as  to  carry  what¬ 
ever  fencing  may  be  laid  across  them.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  various  plans  have  been 
adopted;  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
stationary  aud  catch  so  much  trash  that  of 
themselves  they  keep  the  water  back,  which 
in  a  short  time  buuks  so  high  that  at  last  it 
carries  all  before  it.  Those  who  have  bail  a 
little  experience  in  this  know  how  much 
trouble  a  freshet  will  often  cause  them. 

I  have  a  plau  that  so  far  has  worked  so 
well  that  1  cannot  help  thinking  others  may  be 
benefited  by  adopting  it.  My  stream  is  about 
00  feet  across  where  duriug  a  freshet  the 


w’ater  gets  so  high  as  to  wash  away  a  common 
fence.  On  each  side  I  built  a  pier  iu  the  shape 
of  a  triangle.  Fig.  397,  the  point  poiuting  up 
stream.  These  piers  should  be  built  of  good 
solid  logs  well  fitted  together.  I  might  add  I 
built  auother  just  like  these  in  the  center, 
making  three  piers.  They  should  be  pinned 
together  so  as  to  Vie  as  solid  as  possible.  Build 
them  up  so  that  the  top  will  be  above  high 
water  mark.  Fill  them  wnth  rock,  large  and 
small,  taking  care  to  pack  them  so  that  as 
much  weight  as  possible  should  be  upon  the 
logs.  Across  on  the  top  of  them  I  lay  a  stout 
heavy  pole,  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
pier  to  the  other.  Of  course,  where  the  “‘run” 
is  only  20  or  30  feet  wide,  two  piers,  one  on 
each  bank,  are  sufficient  Iu  the  center  of 
each  of  these  I  hang  a  post,  made  by  cutting 
a  good-sized  sapling.  Then,  having  one  part 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  pole  to  the 
ground,  the  other  need  be  only-  long  enough 
to  reach  over  the  pole  well  so  as  to  hang 
securely’;  but  it  should  be  made  so  as  to  swing 
easily.  Into  these  center  posts  I  bored  holes 
six  inches  apart  and  as  high  up  as  1  wanted 
the  fence  to  be  on  the  outside  or  down-stream 
side  of  the  post.  I  cut  rails  or  poles  long 
enough  to  reach  from  one  of  the  piers  to  the 
center  post.  Iu  one  end  of  these  I  bored  a  hole 
and  with  number  nine  wire  fastened  each  pole 
to  the  pier.  I  should  have  said  that  in  the 
holes  1  bored  in  the  center  hanging  poets,  I 
drove  good,  stout  pegs  that  extouded  out  eight 
inches.  The  other  ends  of  the  rails  or  poles 
were  laid  upon  these  pins. 

When  high  water  comes  the  water  lifts  these 
poles  off  the  pegs  and  they  swing  around  on 
each  side  and  leave  a  free,  uninterrupted  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  water  aud  all  floating  trash, 
which  being  unimpeded,  is  carried  through. 
There  being  no  resistance,  the  water  does  uot 
rise  as  high  as  it  would  if  there  were  a  solid 
feuee,  then  only  the  bight  of  the  water  is 
opened,  and  after  a  freshet  five  minutes  work 
will  out  the  fence  up  again.  So  far  I  prefer 
this  plau  to  any-  I  huve  ever  tried  as  being  the 
safest  and  surest,  a  5  w  ell  as  the  most  econom¬ 
ical.  Below  the  fence  the  ground  should  be 
as  clear  as  possible  so  as  to  allow  the  trash  to 
be  carried  out  of  reach.  n.  j.  s. 


Shaking  Down  Apples. 

Seeing  iu  a  late  Rural,  some  cuts  of  imple¬ 
ments  for  picking  apples, here  is  a  much  quicker 
and  equally  as  good  a  way :  Take  a  sheet  made 
from  heavy  brown  sheeting,  say  20  feet  square. 
Have  a  small  opening  in  the  center.  Let  four 
meu  or  strong  boys  hold  it  a  little  from  the 
ground,  one  being  at  each  comer.  Put  the  fifth 
mau  iu  the  tree;  let  him  shake  one  side  of  the 
tree  at  a  time.  The  apples  falling  ou  the  sheet 
will  roll  towards  the  center  aud  out  upon  the 
ground  through  the  small  hole.  The  apples 
gathered  by  the  five  meu  will  look  uud  keep  as 
well  as  those  picked  by  baud  or  otherwise,  aud 
the  work  can  be  done  very  much  faster  aud 
easier.  h.  a.  w. 


floriculturf. 


RAYS. 


Ik  you  waut  Winter-blooming  plants  for 
your  window  gardens,  now  is  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  them.  The  Geraniums  that  you  lift  and  pot 
iu  September  will  not  be  likely  to  do  you  any 
good  till  towards  Spring;  but  by  iv putting  a 
a  few  now  and  plunging  them  out-of-doors 
and  cutting  them  back  pretty  well,  you  can 
secure  stubby,  well-ripened  plants  whose  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  and  which  with  a  little  stimu¬ 
lant  iu  the  way  of  a  top-dressing  of  earthy- 
rnauure,  will  blossom  well  iu  early  Winter. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Heliotropes  aud  Ma- 
heruias.  Carnations,  Libonias,  Bouvardias 
and  Stevius  way  tie  let:  in  the  ground  till  the 
end  August  or  S<  pteinlx>r,  aud  Chrysanthe- 
unims  till  September  or  the  first  of  October. 
Secure  a  few  lVtnmas,  Browallias  and  Nier- 
etubergias  now.  pot  them,  plunge  the  pots  out- 
of-doors  iu  coal  ashes,  and  keep  the  plants 
pretty  well  pinched  in.  If  you  plant  out 
Oxalis  llorihuiida  if  will  blossom  all  Summer 
long,  but  these  roots  will  uot  flower  well  with 
you  iu  the  Winter.  You  must  have  a  separate 
lot  for  the  Winter  and  keep  them  dry  now. 

*  * 

Keep  everything  neat  and  clean  iu  and 
about  the  house  and  garden;  allow  no  w  eeds 
to  grow  ;  keep  the  surface  soil  of  your  beds 
aud  borders  well  stirred  by  means  of  draw  or 
scuttle  hoes;  cut  out  the  dead  branches  from 
your  trees  and  shrubs;  stake  and  tie  up  all 
plants  needing  support  iu  that  way;  cut  off 
old  flower  spikes  before  they  appear  unsightly- 
aud  decaying  leaves  aud  stems  as  they  begin 
to  turn  yellow.  Do  uot  let  the  plauts  over¬ 
crowd  each  other.  In  the  case  of  shrubs, 
sliorteu  back  over-reaching  shoots  and  thin 
out  w  here  the  youug  growths  come  up  too 
thickly  so  that  the  remaiuing  shoots  may  be¬ 
come  stouter  aud  better  ripeued  aud  the  bushes 


better  shaped.  In  prolonged  dry  weather 
when  you  water  your  plauts,  give  them  a 
thorough  soaking  in  the  evening,  and  next 
morning  with  a  scuffle  hoe  or  rake  loosen  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Gather  seeds  as  they  ripen 
and  keep  them  loosely  in  paper  hags  till  they 
are  dry,  then  clean  them  and  store  them  in  a 
dry.  cool  place.  If  convenient,  sow’  seeds  of 
perennials  as  soon  as  they  ripen;  indeed,  if 
you  don’t  sow  Fraxinella  seeds  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  they  are  not  apt  to  germinate.  See 
to  it  that  you  have  a  stock  of  young  plants  of 
Foxgloves,  Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Williams, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Campanulas  and  the  like 
for  next  year’s  garden.  If  you  have  not  sown 
any,  do  so  at  once,  else,  if  delay-ed  longer  they 
may  miss  blooming  till  another  year. 

*  * 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  practice  of  re¬ 
moving  the  fences  that  separate  our  gardens 
from  the  street  and  our  lots  from  one  another, 
notw  ithstanding  the  prominence  I  have  seen 
given  to  it  in  the  fashionable  streets  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland  and  elsew’here;  indeed,  here 
it  is  on  Arlington  Street  beside  me.  Of 
course  only  on  private  residence  streets  wrould 
it  be  practicanle.  By  it  we  rob  ourselves  of 
that  privacy’  that  renders  a  suburban  home  so 
sweet.  Our  croquet  lawn  may  be  as  available 
as  ever  and  our  flower  garden  as  gay-,  but 
when  w-6  return  home  after  our  daily  labors, 
weary  and  desirous  of  rest  aud  seclusion,  w-e 
cannot  seek  it  in  the  front  yard  as  we  used  to, 
but  we  must  swing  our  hammock  near  the 
back  shed  and  the  hen-house  among  the  apple 
trees  behind  the  house.  But,  more  aggravating 
still  than  that,  behold  my  choice  Umbrella 
Pine,  Retinisporas,  and  Variegated  Arbor- 
vi ties, that  before  my  fence  had  gone  were  hand¬ 
some  plants  aud  feathered  to  the  ground,  but 
now  they  are  damaged  two  feet  up.  They 
are  a  restiug  place  for  every  dog  that  passes 
on  the  street. 

*  * 

Apropos  of  what  has  been  said  recently 
about  raising  grape  vines  from  seed,  1  w  ould 
say-,  that  last  Fall.  Dr.  Englemann  of  St.  Louis, 
sent  us  some  of  the  wild  grapes  of  Missouri. 

I  kept  them  over  the  Winter  iu  paper  bags  in 
a  dry,  warm  room,  and  had  the  seeds  cleaned 
in  Spring.  The  vitality  of  the  seeds  was  not 
impaired  by-  their  being  kept  in  a  dry,  warm 
room ;  but  i  would  urge  that  a  cool  dry  room  is 
by  far  a  better  place  lor  keeping  seeds  iu.  i  he 
berries  were  quite  dried  up.  1  sowed  them  on 
the  seventh  oi  April  in  six-inch  pots,  w  hieh  1 
then  placed  iu  a  hot-bed  in  w  Inch  the  heat  was 
ou  the  decline,  i  placed  moss  over  the  soil  to 
prevent  it  from  drying  up  quickly:  kept 
sasnes  ou  the  bed  aud  a  shutter  over  tne 
sashes  to  act  as  shade,  in  tom’  weeks  the 
grape  vines  came  up  as  tuiekJy  ns  it  I  had 
sown  so  many  cabbages,  and  so  lor,  are  doing 
first-rate.  They  are  now  six  to  ten  inches  hign 
and  quite  leafy. 

*  * 

I  have  good  success  with  Persian  Cyclamens 
aud  that  with  little  trouble.  Alter  the  plants 
have  done  blooming,  I  keep  them  moderately 
rnoist  till  the  cud  of  Mayor  first  of  June, 
when  1  plant  them  out  closely  iu  a  sunny 
place  and  siuidv  soil,  burying  the  "  roots  ” 
nearly  an  inch  deep.  I  take  uo  further  care 
of  them  beyond  keeping  off  weeds  till  they 
begin  to  grow,  say  early  iu  August,  when  I 
lilt  aud  repot  them  in  rich  turfy  soil,  und  then 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a  cold- 
frame.  it  is  not  well  to  let  the  Cy  clamens  de¬ 
velop  any-  leaves  before  you  pot  them;  do  it. 
as  sixm  as  they  st&i  t  to  grow. 

*  * 

Cease  to  pinch  your  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Chrysanthemums,  but  if  necessary  you  may 
piueh  the  Pompoues  as  late  as  the  end  of  July. 
Let  them  have  plenty  room  to  grow;  stake  the 
the  shoots  outward  rather  than  upward;  give 
them  lots  of  water  aud  occasionally  manure 
w  ater.  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  run  the  spade  down  into  the  gr  ound  near 
them,  so  as  to  cutoff  wandering  roots  and  in¬ 
duce  a  matted  mass;  y-ou  can  lift  them  iu  the 
Fall  all  the  better  for  it. 

*  * 

The  Corn  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  sege- 
tum)  has  been  introduced  to  us  this  year  as  a 
novelty  among  flower  seeds.  Now-,  this  Mari¬ 
gold  has  showy  yellow  blossoms,  that  look 
very  blight  when  grown  iu  masses,  but  as 
individual  flowers  or  plants  they  have  a  coarse, 
weedy  appeurouce.  Like  the  White  Weed,  it 
is  one  oi  the  vilest  weeds  we  can  introduce  to 
the  country :  it  is  a  curse  to  the  cereal  fields  of 
Europe,  and  those  of  you  who  cherish  it  in 
your  gardens  to-day,  may  endeavor  in  vain  to 
erase  it  from  your  fields  in  the  time  to  come. 
Iu  charity  I  have  waited  till  the  florists’ 
novelty  should  grow  aud  flower,  aud  here  it  is 
rank  and  copious,  mean  aud  miserable. 

*  * 

Deutzia  parviflora  is  an  ill-uamed  shrub,  be¬ 
cause  although  its  individual  flowers  are 
smaller  than  are  those  of  D.  gracilis  or  cre- 
uata,  they  are  borue  in  bunches  after  the 
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manner  of  those  of  some  Spiraeas,  and  these 
bunches,  in  great  profusion.  The.  shrub  is  of 
upright  form  but  not  so  high  as  Crenata;  it  is 
the  earliest  flowering  and  hardiest  Deutzia 
that  we  have  got.  It  comes  into  blossom 
some  time  before  Gracilis  and  lasts  in  beauty 
till  the  flowers  of  the  last-named  open.  Our 
nurserymen  advertise  it  for  35  to  50  cents  a 
plant. 

*  * 

Again  let  me  say  a  good  word  for  the  J ap- 
anese  Silver  Bell  Tree  (Styrax  Japonica).  It 
is  now  (the  20th  of  Juno)  in  full  bloom,  and 
very  lovely.  Little  trees  eight  years  old  from 
seed,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  have  more 
flowers  than  leaves.  The  branches  are  slender, 
and  spread  out  horizontally,  and  the  snowdrop¬ 
like  flower’s  droop  from  the  under  side  in  great 
profusion.  The  little  trees  blossom  when  lour 
to  five  years  ohl.  They  are  perfectly  hardy 
here.  It  assumes  a  neat  pyramidal  form  and 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  small  gardens. 

*  * 

The  Mantchurian  Lilac  (Syringa  Amurensis) 
is  a  newly  introduced  and  desirable  species. 
It  is  quite  hardy  and  a  good  grower,  has  ample, 
graceful  panicles  of  white,  fragrant  flowers, 
and  is  in  full  bloom  between  the  10th  and  the 
SJOth  of  June,  some  time  after  the  common  and 
Persian  Lilacs  have  done  flowering.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  the  Chinese,  Persian,  com¬ 
mon  Josikcea  or  Ernodi  Lilacs.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  is  uot  for  sale  yet  by  our  nurserymen, 
but  as  Mr.  Ellwanger  saw  and  admired  it 
when  he  was  here  the  other  day,  I  presume  it 
will  soon  be  in  the  trade. 

*  * 

A  cold-frame  is  an  excellent  place  in  which 
to  sow  seeds,  grow  along  young  small  and 
tender  seedlings,  root  cuttings  and  care  for 
choice  little  plants,  in  Summer-time.  If  you 
have  a  sash  or  two,  good  and  well,  you  can  the 
more  easily  raise  your  seedlings,  root  your  cut¬ 
tings  and  shade  and  shelter  your  Chinese  Prim¬ 
roses,  but  sashes  are  not  necessary  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use.  A  square  or  oblong  box,  three 
to  six  feet  wide  and  of  any  length  you  please, 
and  one  foot  high,  set  in  a  sheltered  place, 
partially  shaded  if  practicable,  is  all  you  want. 
Into  this  you  can  put  some  sandy  soil ;  root 
and  grow  you  r  little  plants  till  they  become 
large  and  strong  enough  to  bear  planting  out 
into  the  open  garden.  By  placing  a  few  bean¬ 
poles  or  slats  across  the  frame,  and  a  branch 
or  two  of  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine  or  other 
evergreen  over  them,  you  can  get  all  the 
shade  you  want,  aud  in  dull  weather  you  cau 
remove  it  at  pleasure.  Heavy  washing  rains 
are  what  are  to  be  most  guarded  against. 

Leon. 


A  GOOD  PIGGERY. 


This  piggery  was  designed  for  a  farmer 
who  annually  raises  and  fattens  about  25  hogs. 
It  is  built  as  cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  a 
proper  degree  of  convenience  and  neatness, 
and  will  prove  ft  very  satisfactory  affair  on 
small  farms.  It  is  18  feet  wide  and  32  long, 
including  the  corn-crib;  the  sides  are  eight 
feet  high  the  cornice  projects  10  to  14  inches. 
It  is  a  common  frame  structure.  Hills  six  by 
eight,  on  brick  or  stone  foundation. 

Fig.  308  is  the  front  elevation;  Fig.  304  the 
corn-crib  end;  Fig.  305,  ground  plan.  Crib 
(Fig.  304)  is  8x18  feet.  The  partition  between 
it  and  pen  proper  is  tight.  Besides  the  crib, 
the  building  contains  one  main  pen  12x18  feet, 


Plan  ok  Piggery,  Front  Elevation.— 
Fig.  303. 

and  two  pens  0x0  feet,  for  breeding  sows  or 
other  uses;  u  feed  room  0x12  feet  for  cooking 
apparatus,  swill  tanks,  shelter  and  pump. 

Referring  to  letters  in  Fig.  805,  F  is  the 
boiler  or  feed  cooker,  which  maybe  a  common 
brick  furnace  and  boiler  or  one  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  compact  cookers  advertised  in  some 
agricultural  papers.  T  is  the  swill  tank;  P, 
pump;  S,  shelter;  TV,  troughs;  D,  doors;  W, 
windows;  O,  sliding  gate  connecting  pens. 

The  building  has  four  windows  four  panes 
square;  one  large  door  in  front;  one  door  at 
the  end,  opening  into  main  yard,  O;  one  door 
in  each  small  pen  opening  into  yards  A  and  B, 
and  one  into  the  corn-crib.  A  large  feed 
trough  is  placed  under  partition  separating 
main  pen  from  feed  room.  Fig.  31)5  is  an  end 
view  of  it.  T  is  the  trough;  P,  partition;  V, 
door  hinged  to  partition ;  //,  handle  for  open¬ 
ing  or  closing  door;  B,  brace  firmly  fastened  * 


to  floor  to  stiffen  partition.  Two  of  these 
braces  are  used. 

By  means  of  this  hinged  or  swinging  door 
the  hogs  may  be  shut  off  from  the  trough  until 
food  is  distributed,  or  at  any  other  time.  Han¬ 
dle  H  has  several  holes  in  it  through  which  a 
bolt  is  passed  to  hold  the  door  in  auv  position 
desired. 


The  floor  of  the  feed  room  is  brick  laid  in 
“slush  cement,”  or  it  may  he  grouted  with 
coarse  gravel  and  cement.  The  floors  of  the 


Plan  of  Piggery,  Corn  Crib  Enu.— Fig.  3!)4. 
two  small  pens  should  be  made  of  the  same 
material  and  laid  slightly  inclining  towards 
the  outside  of  t  he  building. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  double  thick¬ 
ness:  i.  e.,  common  boards  nailed  on  the  stud¬ 
ding  lengthwise,  then  stock  boards  nailed  over 
them  perpendicularly  and  battened.  The  roof 
i  s  shingled,  or  covered  with  inch  boards  laid 


Plan  ok  Piggery,  Ground  Plan.— Fig.  395- 
lengthwise  aud  overlaid  with  rubber  roofing. 

The  windows  are  made  to  open  by  sliding  to 
one  side,  aud  are  used  to  ventilate  the  pens  in 
warm  weather.  The  annual  butchering  may 
be  done  in  the  feed  room.  The  feed  cooker 
may  be  used  for  cooking  small  potatoes  and 
other  waste  vegetables,  crushed  corn,  corn- 
meal,  shorts,  ship-stuff,  etc.,  which,  combined 


Plan  of  Piggery,  End  View  of  Feed- 
Trough.— Fig.  39fi. 

with  corn, make  a  most  excellent  food  for  either 
growing  or  fattening  hogs.  An  additional 
shed  may  be  built  at.  the  end  in  yard  C-,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  larger  number  of  hogs  than  the 
main  building  is  designed  for.  “  Picket.” 
Morrisonville,  Ill. 
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THE  GRAPE  ROT. 

GEN.  C.  M.  CLAY. 

Its  Nature. 

The  discussion  of  the  grape  rot  or  mildew 
of  leaf  and  berry  has  been  going  on  for  a 
quarter  of  ft  century  with  about  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  its  cause  as  ever.  For 


WALLS. 

In  England,  where  there  is  but  little  sun¬ 
shine,  the  walls  of  houses,  aud  walls  built  for 
the  purpose,  are  used  for  the  grape-vine.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  sunshine  and  heat  are 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  During  the  day 
the  heat  is  stored  in  the  walls,  and  during  the 
night  it  is  gradually  imparted  to  the  vines. 
Thus,  when  the  days  and  uights  are  equal, 
there  is  twice  the  time  for  maturing  the  sap 
as  there  would  be  without  walls.  The  result 
is  that  mauy  delicate  varieties  are  there  ri¬ 
pened  with  walls,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ri¬ 
pen  without.  Now,  for  a  half  century  or 
more  I  have  raised  grapes,  beginning  with  the 
Catawba  and  following  on  to  the  American 
seedlings  of  the  latest  date,  on  walls,  stakes 
and  the  wii’e  trellises.  Those  on  the  stakes  have 
proved  the  most  liable  to  rot;  those  on  the 
trellis  next,  and  those  on  the  walls  havu  al¬ 
ways  produced  grapes,  except  once,  last  year, 
when  in  an  unusually  wet  season  some  white 
grapes  on  the  wall  were  touched  in  the  leaf 
and  in  the  berry  with  slight  mildew,  whilst 
those  on  the  trellis  and  stakes  wore  entirely  lost. 

CLOSE  PRUNING, 

which  a  correspondent  in  the  Rural  suggests 
as  a  remedy,  will  increase  the  evil.  On  the 
stakes  the  vines  underwent  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  trimming;  that  is  to  say,  the  two-cane 
system  was  used— one  cane  being  alternately 
cut  down  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  yet  they 
rotted  more  than  on  the  trellis  where  more 
vine  was  allowed.  Root-pruning,  then,  would 
be  the  right  thing;  but  that  being  impossible, 
or  at  least  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  leave  more  wood  to  make  more  loaves,  aud 
instead  of  cutting  away  so  many  branches, 
spread  them  more:  and  where  there  ure  two 
wires  to  the  trellis  posts,  put  three  or  more  till 
the  branches  and  the  roots  are  equalized  aud 
no  more  sap  is  infused  than  can  be  matured. 

TIME  OF  THE  ROT. 

Here  in  the  hottest  nights  of  July,  when 
there  is  often  fog  aud  always  heavy  dews,  the 
rot  takes  place,  when  the  fullest-bearing  vines 
are  n  a  few  days  stripped  of  their  fruit.  The 
reason  is  plain:  then  the  vine  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  growth,  and  consequent,  aeeumlation 
of  sap;  anil  the  damp  fogs  mid  heavy  dews  re¬ 
tard  assimilation  when  it  is  most  needl'd:  the 
consequence  is  indigestion  or  mildew. 

FUNGUS  AND  INFUKORLE. 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  rot  is  fungus, 
and  others  auimalculax  In  my  opinion  these 
are  effects  aud  not  causes.  A  sickly  animal 
always  invites  vermin,  and  a  sickly  tree  fun¬ 
gus  aud  insects.  Nuture  utilizes  all  her  mate¬ 
rials.  When  one  organization  takes  the  place 
of  the  decaying  one,  this  purpose  is  liest  car¬ 
ried  out.  So  in  the  pear-blight,  iu  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  infusoria-  an'  the  result  aud  not  the 
cause  of  the  blight. 

CULTURE. 

Admitting  indigestion,  then,  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  grape-bliglit,  the  direction  of  the  rem¬ 
edy  is  patent.  Select  high  and  well-drained 
soiL  Don’t  manure  highly.  Train  the  brunch¬ 
es  longer.  Spread  them  more  carefully  to  the 
sun  and  air.  Reduce  the  number  of  bunches 
by  cutting  them  out  with  the  knife  or  scissors, 
and  not  by  cutting  away  the  leaves  and  the 
branches  so  much.  Place  them  upon  all  the 
walls  of  all  the  houses.  Build  fences  or  walls 
for  them.  Cover  the  tops  of  trellises  with 
broad  planks  fixed  on  the  posts,  to  shelter  the 
vines  against  rains  and  dews  to  some  extent. 
Having  these  eDds  always  in  view,  with  hardy 
varieties,  it  seems  to  me  that  grapes  cau  be 
successfully  cultivated  even  iu  our  difficult  soil 
and  climate. 

VARIETIES. 

No  plant  is  more  sensitive  to  climate  and 
soil  than  the  grape,  as  by  long  experience  iu 
Europe  and  even  iu  this  country  has  been 
fully  proven.  The  proper  way  is  to  set  out 


more  than  20  years  I  have  formed  and  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  about  it,  and  have  no  cause 
to  change  them.  The  cause  is  indigestion; 
that  is,  the  vines  at  certain  seasons  have  more 
Bap  in  their  stems  and  leaves  than  can  bo  by 
air,  light  and  heat  matured  and  assimilated: 
just  as  in  animal  life  the  same  cause  produces 
the  same  result— the  souring  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  a  failure  of  food  nutriment. 


with  several  of  the  best,  varieties  and  speedily 
abandon  the  worst,  for-  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  of  anything  is  a  mistake,  j 
have  on  my  wall  the  Catawba,  the  Concord ( 
the  Delaware,  the  Martha,  the  Rebecca,  the 
Imdy  and  the  Sweet- water  (old),  aud  a  few 
other  seedlings,  aud  after  all,  the  Catawba  is 
the  best  for  tuble  and  wine  when  fully  matured* 
White  Hall,  Ky. 


Grape  Rot. 


Some  time  ago,  in  remarking  upon  seedlings 
of  the  Niagara  Grape,  1  stated  that  some  of 
them  had  developed  that  peculiar  disease  of 
the  foliage  which  indicated  grape  rot.  Some 
one  of  your  correspondents  said  afterwards,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  that  if  Mr.  Campbell 
had  any  knowledge  of  this  kind  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  rotting  of  grapes,  ho  should  give 
it,  to  the  public.  I  suppose  the  disease  to  which 
1  referred  was  well  known  to  all  grape-  growers 
of  ordinary  habits  of  obsoivation,  or  I  should 
probably  have  offered  some  description  of  it  at 
the  time.  I  send  the  Rural  to-day  both  the 
foliage  aud  the  grapes  from  urine  infected 
with  incipient  rot,  which  will  illustrate  the 
matter  more  perfectly  than  any  written  de¬ 
scription.  This  condition  of  the  foliage,  with 
brown,  nearly  round  spots,  which  are  sprinkled 
upon  the  surface  more  or  less  abundantly,  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  always  aceorn 
panics  this  species  of  grape  rot.  And  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seeu  grapes  thus  af¬ 
fected  without  the  corresponding  appearance 
of  the  foliage.  So,  in  raising  seedlings,  if  I 
find  any  which  develop  this  condition  of  foli¬ 
age,  as  some  do  even  before  bearing.  I  should 
naturally  expect  such  seedlings  to  be  liable  to 
rot.  1  have,  perhaps,  thirty  seedlings  from 
the  Niagara,  from  some  of  which  I  expect 
fruit  next  Summer,  and  although  some  of 
these  seedlings  have,  as  1  stated,  shown  this 
peculiur  disease  of  the  foliage,  others  have 
not.  And  though  1  do  not  regard  it  as  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  Niagara  will  be  subject 
to  rot  because  some  of  iffi  seedlings  are,  the 
inference  is  fair  that  this  tendency  might  be 
inherited  from  the  parent. 

Delaware,  Ohio.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 
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WOOD  CONSUMED  BY  THE  RAILROADS 
OF  FRANCE. 


DR.  J.  A.  WARDER. 


The  increased  activity  iu  the  new  railways 
of  France  adds  interest  to  the  following  noteH 
furnished  by  F.  Jacqimon,  Chief  Engineer  of 
Bridges  and  Highways  (Punts  et  Chaufrtes), 
and  Director  of  the  Eastern  Railways,  hi  his  re¬ 
cent  report  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1878,  respecting  materials  employed. 

The  six  great  railway  companies  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  roads  in  1877, 
2.5(15,000  cross-ties.  This  enormous  figure 
represents  the  use  of  03  ties  to  each  kilometer, 
or  the  daily  need  of  7,009  tics. 

Supposing  that  each  tree  will  furnish  an 
average  of  ten  pieces — a  low  estimate  for  the 
Beech  aud  a  high  one  for  the  Oak — it  would 
have  been  ueeessary  since  1877  to  cut  down 
700  fine  trees  daily  to  furnish  the  demand  for 
cross-ties  alone.  When  the  projected  net-work 
of  roads  shall  have  been  completed,  this 
estimate  will  grow  to  1,000  trees  per  diem.  To 
this  enormous  consumption  of  wood  must  lie 
added  that  which  is  requires!  for  the  main' 
tenance  of  the  rolling  stock,  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at,  a  less  figure  than  140,000  cubic 
metros  annually,  or  4,944,100  cubic  feet.  Wo 
can  see  that  by  the  year  1890,  the  construction 
of  20,000  kilometers,  (or  12,238  miles)  of  uew 
roads  will  require  20,000,000  new  tics.  We 
imiy  now  see  that  the  Reporter  is  right  in  cull¬ 
ing  the  railroad  the  greatest  consumer  of  wood 
in  the  country. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  tics  we  Increase 
the  supporting  surface,  and  thus  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  roud.  The  companies  of  the 
North  aud  East  use  ten  ties  to  the  rail  of  eight 
metres  length  (or  20.25  feet  nearly),  which  re¬ 
duces  the  interspace  to  80  centimeters  from 
center  to  center,  or  less  than  80  inches. 

The  figures  we  have  given  for  the  annual 
consumption  of  wooden  ties  show  the  im¬ 
portance  which  attaches  to  the  question  of 
metallic  cross-ties,  a  matter  which  is  attract¬ 
ing  increased  attention. 

If  successful,  as  is  probable,  in  producing 
satisfactory  ties  of  metal,  the  forges  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  stimulus  iu  producing  the  metal 
tie,  and  the  forests  w  ill  be  greatly  relieved  by 
the  withdrawal  of  this  enormous  drain  upon 
their  resources  iu  sustaining  the  railways. 


})(mllnj  JJurlr. 


CRITICISING  A  CRITICISM. 


In  the  Rural  of  June  2d,  1  notice  an  artitle 
entitled,  “  A  Sharp  Criticism,”  by  A.  B.  C- 
Salmon,  and  the  question  arises,  does  the 
writer  use  common  sense  iu  his  criticism.  In 
the  first,  place  he  says  he  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  au  incubator,  but  has  heard  it  claimed 
that  as  many  chicks  cau  be  obtained  from  a 
cei-tain  number  of  eggs  as  wdieu  hutched  by  a 
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hen,  and  he  says  he  gets  an  average  of  90 
chicks  from  100  eggs.  If  he  does  as  well  as 
that,  I  would  advise  hitn  not  to  invest  in  an 
incubator.  I  have  never  used  one,  but  I  know 
of  several  who  have,  and  will  give  one  or  two 
instances.  A  neighbor  bought  one  last  Spring 
and  put  tOO  eggs  in  it,  hut  failed  to  hatch  a 
single  chick.  On  breaking  the  eggs  nearly 
every  one  contained  a  dead  chick,  so  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  eggs.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
outcome,  he  tried  it  again  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  He  now  offers  it  for  sale  at  a  discount. 
The  other  one  had  a  home-made  one  and 
put  in  SO  eggs,  but  failed  to  hatch  a  single 
one. 

Then  the  writer  says  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  more  susceptible  to  cholera  than  any 
breed  of  fowls.  I  have  had  a  flock  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  for  the  last  five  years,  tin  m  boring 
from  00  to  50,  and  have  not  had  a  single  case 
of  cholera.  Then  he  says  he  doesn’t  see  the 
need  of  any  mother  at  all;  he  raises  his  with¬ 
out  her  aid.  How  does  he  raise  them,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  early  Spring  ?  I  for  one  would 
like  to  hear  from  him.  O.  D.  B. 

[W e  raised  Plymouth  Rocks  for  three  yeara 
and  never  had  a  sick  fowl.  In  our  last  issue 
Mr.  Salmon  described  his  method  of  raising 
chicks,  and  he  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
very  successful. — En.] 


A  Simple  Cure  for  Gapes. 

The  most  easily  applied  and  t>est  remedy 
for  gapes  in  chickens  is  caustic  lime,  either 
air  or  water-slakod.  It  should  be  in  a  dry 
and  powdered  state.  Take  the  chicken  in  the 
eft  hand  and  open  its  mouth,  keeping  it  up¬ 
right,  and  then  drop  a  pinch  of  dry  lime  into 
it.  Hold  it  in  this  position  a  few  seconds  un¬ 
til  it  is  obliged  to  breath,  when  it  will  inhale 
some  of  the  lime;  then  let  it  go.  One  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  lime  iu  this  manner  has  cured, 
in  my  experience,  every  case  of  gapes,  some 
of  them  in  the  last  stages.  After  trying  a 
number  of  remedies,  1  have  hit  upon  this  as 
the  best  of  all;  as  it  is  simple  and  sure  and  does 
not  injure  the  chicken.  The  lime  kills  the 
worms.  F.  D.  Curtis. 
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EARLY  MUSKMELONS. 


Next  to  the  delicious  strawberry,  what  can 
rival  a  muskmelon  ?  And  the  earlier  they  are 
the  better  they  taste.  If  we  can  hasten  their 
ripening  two  weeks  it  makes  a  great  dilference 
in  their  flavor  and  our  appetite.  Persons  who 
ha  ve  never  made  the  experiment  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  trying  a  few  in  the  hot-bed.  They 
may  be  started  iu  the  bed  by  cutting  sods  three 
or  four  inches  square,  putting  the  grass  side 
down,  planting  four  or  five  seeds  on  top  and 
covering  them  with  a  half-inch  of  tine  soil. 
Or,  they  can  be  put  in  flower  pots,  or  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  pots,  old  fruit  cans  may  lie  used. 
These  should  bo  put  in  the  lire  until  the  tops 
and  bottoms  are  melted  oil'  and  the  sides  loos¬ 
ened.  On  top  of  the  heat  ing  material  in  the 
bed  place  about  four  inches  of  well-pulverized 
soil  and  thoroughly  rotted  tine  manure,  about 
half  and  half — or  one-third  manure.  After 
the  cans  are  tied  with  a  durable  cord  (some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  rot  under  ground  in  three 
or  four  weeks)  sink  them  in  the  soil;  cover  the 
seed  about,  half  an  inch  and  "  turn  on  your 
steam.”  The  melon  is  something  that  revels 
in  a  warm  soil,  and  it  can  only  be  forced  to 
advantage  by  keeping  the  temperature  up. 
The  thermometer  should  not.  fall  below  00°  at 
night — and  “  let  it  loose”  in  the  day  time. 

Sods  may  bo  more  convenient  than  t  he  cans, 
but  probably  the  melons  will  make  n  quicker 
growth  in  a  good  preparation  of  soil  and 
manure  than  iu  the  soils. 

If  the  soil  from  which  the  sod  is  taken 
happens  to  lie  uncongenial  to  the  melon,  it 
will  lie  slow  in  starting.  Perhaps  three  or 
four  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  roots  are 
large  enough  to  require  transplanting.  Man 
ure  the  ground  heavily  with  old,  thoroughly 
rotted  manure,  and  especially  about  the  hill 
where  the  viue  is  to  stand.  As  soon  ns  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past,  transplant  to  the  opeu 
ground  and  cover  them  during  nights 
and  windy  days  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  object  being  to  keep  up  its  high  tuid  uni¬ 
form  a  temperature  as  possible,  giving  pro- 
I>er  ventilation,  of  course,  all  the  time. 

For  this  purpose  some  use  a  protector 
made  of  mosquito  bar,  being  pointed  at  the 
top  and  having  four  Bquare  posts  at  the 
bottom;  and  some  use  one  of  wire  screen, 
sim  lar  to  the  tly  protectora  for  table  use. 
Others  have  a  square  wooden  frame  eight  or 
10  deep,  and  10x12  inches  square  having  for 
the  top  a.  puue  of  glass.  Some  make  a  large 


frame  and  use  a  whole  window  sash  of  8x10 
lights.  This  affords  protection  for  the  vines 
until  they  are  of  good  size.  Clem  Auldon. 
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Feed  for  a  Cow  One  Month  Before  Calv¬ 
ing,  and  a  Week  or  More  After  It. 


I  read  in  the  Rural  not.  long  since  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  a  dairyman,  saying  that  he  dropped 
meal  and  bran  of  all  kinds  from  the  rations  of 
his  cows  a  month  or  so  before  calving,  and  a 
week  or  more  after  it,  and  fed  the  cows  on 
dry  hay  alone.  With  this  ration  he  never  had 
a  case  of  milk  fever,  garget,  or  any  other  ail¬ 
ment  with  his  cows.  But  the  question  is,  if 
they  escaped  these,  did  not  the  foetus  suffer 
from  this  lesseniug  of  the  richness  of  the  ration 
and  were  these  cows’  calves  as  strong  at  their 
birth,  and  did  they  take  on  as  rapid  and  vig¬ 
orous  a  growth,  and  attain  as  good  size,  and 
possess  as  good  a  constitution  when  reaching 
adult  age  as  they  would  had  the  dams  been 
fed  more  generously. 

Perhaps  if  the  hay  was  of  the  very  best 
quality,  there  would  be  no  falling  off  in  the 
foetus;  but,  if  ordinary  or  inferior,  I  should 
fear  there  might  be.  At  any  rate,  to  make 
the  thing  sure,  I  have  never  cut  off  the  ration 
from  my  cows  of  meal,  etc.,  entirely,  but  par¬ 
tially  only.  I  think  one  to  two  quarts  of 
wheat-bran,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cow, 
together  with  a  gill  to  a  pint  of  oil-meal  night 
and  morning,  would  help  to  keep  up  a  good 
condition  of  the  cow,  without  stimulating  her 
in  the  least,  or  adding  much  to  the  secretion 
of  the  milk.  Wheat-bran  assists  in  keeping 
the  bowels  open  as  a  preventive  of  constipa¬ 
tion,  while  oil  meal  (I  mean  a  pure  old-pro¬ 
cess  article — none  of  the  new-fangled  process, 
and  pernicious  and  adulterated  stuff),  helps 
digestion,  and  probably  has  a  beneficial  effect 
in  slightly  lubricating  the  intestines. 

To  give  a  few  roots  also  with  the  liny  would 
bean  excellent  thing,  as  these  tend,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  to  Soften  the  dry  hay  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  turn  it  to  the  same  state  as  if  it 
had  been  eaten  when  in  grass. 

In  the  Summer  season  cows  may  be  put  on 
tlicir  natural  food,  and  in  such  pasture  as 
would  be  neither  too  scant  nor  too  abundant 
for  them;  or  they  could  be  judiciously  soiled; 
yet,  eveu  then,  [  should  prefer  to  keep  up  the 
oil-meal,  but  would  not  the  bran,  as  there  is 

no  danger ‘of  constipation  from  a  fair  quality 
of  grass. 

I  notice  that  the  Concord  Farmers'  Club 
propose  to  offer  a  premium  of  $25  each  for 
several  practical  essays  upon  “  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  cow  six  weeks  before  calving  and 
six  weeks  after  it.”  I  am  glad  to  see  this,  and 
trust  they  will  give  dairymen  a  better  system 
to  follow  than  any  which  has  hitherto  boon 
published.  A.  B.  Allen. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 


E.  WILLIAMS 


IT  is  strange  how  little  thought,  aud  intel¬ 
ligent  reasoning  are  displayed  by  the  average 
hand  in  performing  his  labor.  1  have  been 
“haying”  to-day.  1  generally  ride  the  mower, 
because  it  is  very  seldom  we  have  help  that  is 
fit  to  care  for  or  manage  it.  properly.  Mv  man 
‘’Ben”  did  not  altogether  like  this,  for  he 
pride*  himself  on  being  a  fir  si -class  hand 
“  brought  up  on  a  farm,  never  done  anything 
else,"  and  instead  of  doing  all  hard  work,  fre¬ 
quently  hinted  he  would  like  the  tfuty  one  of 
riding  the  mowing  machine. 

To-day  till  being  ready  to  rake  up  the  morn¬ 
ing  cutting,  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  please 
him  to  handle  the  rake.  I  asked  him  if  he 
eould  rake  it  tip?  He  replied  he  could,  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction ;  so  handing  him  the  reins, 
he  started  and  l  took  a  fork  and  went  to 
“putting  up.”  The  frequent  appeals  to  the 
horse  to  “get  up”  and  "go  ’long”  soon 
attracted  my  attention,  and  repairing  to  the 
scene,  I  found  "Ben”  tiring  himself  and  wor¬ 
rying  the  horse  iu  his  frantic  attempts  to  get 
him  to  go. 

‘  •  I  thought  you  understood  raking  hay. 
What  is  the  matter?  ” 

“Ido;  but,  nobody  con  rake  such  hay  as 
this;  it  is  not  half  cut,  that’s  what  the  matter. 
Get  up  Charlie  1”  1  knew  what  the  trouble 
was.  It  was  clover  ami  badly  down  so  that 
the  stubble  in  places  was  long. 

“  Hold  on,"  I  replied,  “turu  about!  Now  go 
ahead  and  keep  on  around  the  field  the  way  it 
it  was  mowed  and  see  how  it  will  work.”  He 
did  so;  there  was  no  further  trouble,  aud  he 


soon  hail  it  all  raked,  and  reported  for  further 
orders. 

“All  done?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  sir!” 

“  And  you  found  that  while  you  could  not 
rake  it  back  and  forth  as  you  commenced,  you 
could  rake  it  as  mowed  and  with  comparative¬ 
ly  little  trouble?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir!” 

“It  will  be  well  to  remember  hereafter  in 
raking  hay.  especially  if  the  stubble  is  long, 
(which  is  sure  to  De  the  case  where  the  grass  is 
down  aud  lies  away  from  the  machine)  to 
rake  it  with  the  grain  the  way  it  was 
mowed,  the  same  way  that  you  would  comb 
your  hair,  curry  a  horse  or  stroke  a  cat, 
and  for  the  same  reason,— it  is  easier  for  both 
you  and  the  horse.” 

“  That’s  so.” 

Last  Spring  in  applying  fertilizer  to  potatoes 
this  same  “  Ben  ”  would  try  to  take  enough 
fertilizer  iu  his  pail  to  apply  to  a  row.  and  if 
he  had  any  left  he  would  cany  it  back  to  the 
barrel  that  stood  at  one  side  of  the  field  and 
get  a  fresh  supply.  Instead  of  filling  the  pail, 
taking  enough  for  two  rows,  or  applying  what 
was  left  after  finishing  one  row  to  the  next  on 
his  return  as  far  as  it  would  go,  he  would  travel 
twice  the  distance  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time— little 
but  important  factors  in  the  profit  of  many 
crops. 

To-day,  “Jim,”  in  cocking  hay  got 
thirsty.  The  water  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  field.  Instead  of  taking  his  fork  with 
him  to  the  water  and  commencing  work  there, 
he  left  his  fork,  crossed  the  field,  got  his  drink 
and  then  walked  back  again,  consuming 
time  and  vital  force  in  crossing  the  field  once 
unnecessarily.  If  a  shower  had  been  immin¬ 
ent,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same.  How 
often  a  little  forethought  judiciously  applied 
would  benefit  more  than  the  applicant. 

I  sometimes  think  the  chief  thought  and  aim 
of  the  him!  help  of  to-day  are  to  put  in  the 
time,  do  as  little  as  possible,  and  get  all  the 
money  he  can.  The  interests  of  employers  are 
often  little  thought  of;  wage  not  work  is  the 
object.  I  take  it  that  “  Ben  ”  and  “  Jim”  are 
as  good  as  the  average,  and  such  men  abound 
iu  other  pursuits  as  well  as  ours,  A  little 
“  learning  to  think”  and  “ making  the  head 
serve  the  heels  ”  would  be  quite  as  beneficial  to 
the  employer  as  the  employ^. 

“Little  things”— who  can  estimate  their 
importance  ! 

Mildew  and  rot  have  appeared  among  the 
grapes.  Apply  sulphur  for  the  first  malady. 
The  second  is  a  conundrum.  Won’t  our  scien¬ 
tific  investigators  study  up  this  subject  and 
suggest  or  recommend  a  specific  remedy  that 
is  practical  ?  Bagging  won’t  save  bunches 
already  infected.  An  acre  of  500  vines,  aver¬ 
aging  25  clusters— which  is  a  very  low  estimute 
—would  require  a  quarter  a  million  bags. 
Will  it  pay? 

The  strawberry  season  is  alxmt  closed. 

Raspberries  are  now  in  order  and  they  never 
were  finer. 

Fight  the  weeds;  they  grow  with  great 
rapidity  this  warm,  moist  weather. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ontario  and  Entomological  Soci¬ 
ety  for  1882.  D.  W,  Beadle,  Secretary. 
Pages,  364.  We  are  justified  in  saying  that 
but  very  few  reports  have  come  within  our 
notice  of  late  that  present  to  the  reader  such  a 
valuable  fund  of  iuformation  as  the  one  now 
before  us.  The  first  184  pages  are  devoted  to 
discussions  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  fruit*  in  which  much  that  is  interesting  is 
raid  for  and  against  them.  But  wherein  we 
Consider  the  most  value  of  this  volume  to  een* 
ter  is  iu  the  part  devoted  to  forestry,  a  sub  - 
ject  which  is  now  demanding  the  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  and  progressive  landowners 
Rarely  does  a  body  of  men.  celebrated  for 
their  work  for  the  advancement  of  agricuL 
ture,  meet  to  offer  their  opinions,  as  congrega. 
ted  at  the  Forestry  Convention  at  Montreal, 
In  August  of  1882.  Among  the  list  of  papers 
in  this  volume  we  find  the  uatnos  of  F.  B. 
Hough.  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Forestry 
Division  of  the  United  States;  N.  H.  Egleston 
lately  appointed  to  that  position,  John  Dou- 
gall,  Prof.  Win,  Brown,  IV.  Sauuders,  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder,  Dr.  Goo.  Yasey,  Botanist  Of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington 
D.  C.;  Arthur  Bryant,  James  T.  Alleu,  B.  G. 
Northrop,  John  S.  Hicks,  Byron  D.  Halstead, 
T.  T.  Lyons,  and  many  others,  many  of  whom 
are  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Rural  from 
their  valuable  communications  to  this  paper. 
Commissioner  Loving,  President  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  his  opening  address,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement,  showing  the  number  of  feet  of 
pine  at  present  in  the  undermentioned  States, 
aud  the  number  of  years  it  would  last  at,  the 
rate  it  is  now  being  cut  off:  Texas,  21,508,- 


000,000—300  years;  Florida.  6,615,000,000—30 
yrs. ;  Alabama,  18,885,000,000 — 70  years;  Miss, 
17,200,000,000—150  yrs,;  Minn,,  6,100.000,- 
000—10  yrs.;  Mich.,  29,000,000,000—7  yrs. 
Wisconsin,  41,000.000,000 — 20  yrs,;  North 
Carolina,  5,229.1X10,000 — 50  yrs.;  Louisiana, 
48,213,000,000 — 54ij  yrs.;  Georgia,  16,778,000,- 
000 — 75  yrs.:  Pennsylvania  pine,  1,800,000,000 
— 5  yrs. ;  do.  hemlock,  4,500,000,000 — 15  yrs. ; 
Arkansas,  41,325.000,000— 320  yrs. ;  California, 
25,825.000,000 — 100  yrs. ;  South  Carolina, 
8,316,000,000 — 27  yrs. ;  Maine,  pine  and  spruce. 
5,000,000,000 — 16  yrs.  New  Hampshire  does 
not  return  a  pine  tree  of  any  kind,  but  re¬ 
turned  1,500, 000,000  feet  of  black  spruce,  which 
will  all  be  gone  in  ten  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  cutting.  Fifteen  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  insects  affecting  forest  trees,  by 
William  Saunders,  the  well-known  entomolo¬ 
gist,  of  London,  Ont.  The  article  is  well 
illustrated.  The  last  80  pages  are  set  aside  for 
the  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Ontario,  which  is  illustrated  with  94  well  exe¬ 
cuted  engravings. 


Hints  on  Law. — A  note  by  a  minor  is 
void.  It  is  a  fraud  to  conceal  a  fraud.  A  note 
made  on  Sunday  is  void.  Ignorance  of  the 
war  x  cluses  no  one.  A  contract  made  with  a 
lunatic  is  void.  Notes  bear  interest  only  when 
so  stated.  The  acts  of  one  partner  bind  the 
rest.  An  agreement  without  consideration  is 
void.  Contracts  made  on  Sunday  cannot  be 
enforced.  Signatures  made  with  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil  are  good  in  law.  Principals  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  acts  of  their  agents  No  consider¬ 
ation  is  sufficient  in  law  if  it  be  illegal  in  its 
nature.  Checks  or  drafts  must  be  presented 
for  payment  without  unreasonable  delay.  A 
note  obtained  by  fraud  or  from  a  person  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  cannot  be  collected.  No¬ 
tice  of  protest  may  be  sent  either  to  the  place 
of  business  or  residence  of  the  party  notified. 
An  iudorsee  has  a  right  of  action  against  all 
whose  names  were  on  the  bill  when  he  re. 
ceived  it.  An  indorser  may  prevent  his  own 
liability  to  be  sued  by  writing  "without  re¬ 
course”  or  similar  words.  Each  individual  in 
a  partnership  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  except  in 
caste  of  a  special  partnership.  If  a  note  is  lost 
or  stolen  it  does  not  release  the  maker.  Part 
payment  of  debt  which  has  passed  the  time  of 
statutory  limitation  revives  the  whole  debt 
The  above  useful  summary  is  copied  from 
Green’s  Fruit  Grower. 


Hot  Milk  as  a  Stimulant.— Of  hot  milk 
as  a  stimulant  the  Medical  Record  says:  Milk 
heated  too  much  above  100  degrees  Fahren 
heit  loses  for  a  time  a  degree  of  its  sweetness 
and  density.  No  one  who,  fatigued  by  over¬ 
exertion  of  body  and  mind,  has  ever  experi¬ 
enced  the  reviving  influence  of  a  tumbler  of 
this  beverage,  heated  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sip¬ 
ped,  will  willingly  forego  a  resort  to  it  because 
of  its  being  rendered  somewhat  less  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  palate.  The  promptness  with  which 
its  cordial  influence  is  felt  is  indeed  surpris¬ 
ing.  Some  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  digested 
and  appropriated  almost  immediately,  and 
many  who  now  fancy  they  need  alcoholic 
stimulants  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  will 
find  in  this  ample  draught  an  equivalent  that 
will  be  abundantly  satisfying  and  far  more 
enduring  in  its  effects. 

Strong  words  of  praise  were  spoken  by  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Campbell  at  the  late  Nurserymen’s 
Convention,  in  favor  of  the  Worden  Grape, 
tested  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Con¬ 
cord  beside  it.  He  finds  it  as  healthy,  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  more  hardy  in  severe  Winters,  bear¬ 
ing  rather  longer  clusters,  and,  to  his  taste,  of 
rather  better  quality,  ripening  a  bo  from  a 
week  to  10  days  earlier,  and  certainly  not 
more  subject  to  rot.  From  these  observations, 
ho  concludes  that  the  Worden  may  lie  safely 
planted  wherever  the  Concord  succeeds;  aud 
that  by  reasou  of  earlier  ripening,  aud  ap¬ 
parently  greater  hardiness,  it  umy  be  even 
better  adapted  to  localities  further  north  than 
the  Concord  can  successfully  be  grown. 


He  spoke  highly  also  of  John  Burr’s  (Kan¬ 
sas)  seedling,  the  Early  Victor,  which  among 
others  was  sent  us  last  year  to  bo  tested.  Mr. 
Campbell  likes  it  for  its  vigor,  health  and  har¬ 
diness  combined  with  good  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  It  is  of  medium  size,  black  and 
free  from  foxiuess,  "a  little  plurnpy”  and  very 
juicy.  It  ripens  ten  days  before  the  Concord. 
He  regards  Moore’s  Early  as  hardly  equal  to 
the  Coucord,  the  bunch  is  smaller  through  the 
berry  is  larger.  This  also  he  regards  as  teu 
days  earlier  than  Concord. 
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SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Pour  a  strong  ash  lye  on  onions  infested 
with  the  maggot.  The  Connecticut  growers 
find  this  quite  a  sure  remedy,  says  the  New 

England  Farmer . . 

Referring  to  the  wild  potatoes  of  Arizona 
discovered  last  year  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon  and 
hit-  wife,  of  California,  he  mites  that  he  can 
testify  to  their  excellence  as  he  lias  eaten  them 
prepared  in  several  different  ways.  They  1  e- 
miud  one  ot  small  potatoes  of  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties.  but  are  harder  of  flesh,  with  thicker  skius 
and  more  pronounced  qualities— as  it  were,  a 
large  potato  condensed  to  these  small  tubers. . 

Mr.  Raven  el,  of  the  Weekly  News.  re. 
commends  the  Japan  Clover  for  lawns  in  the 
South.  It  grows  slowly  all  Winter,  sets 
thickly  from  seeds  and  forms  a  green  surface 
which  soon  breaks  the  monotony  of  bare 
ground.  It  grows  more  rapidly  in  Spring  and 
during  the  Summer  it  forms  a  most  delicate 
and  uniform  green  sward.  Growing  wild  it 
establishes  itself  simply  by  crowding  out  other 

grasses  and  weeds . -*  *  • . . . 

John  Johnson  thinks,  according  to  the 
Rural  Home  Editor,  that  wheat  yields  from 
three  to  five  bushels  more  after  barley  than 

after  oats  on  the  same  soil . 

We  do  not  believe  any  man  ever  made  any¬ 
thing  by  trying  to  get  more  than  one  days 
work  at  a  time  from  his  men,  says  the  Fruit- 
Grower.  No,  we  do  not  believe  be  ever  did 

except,  it  may  be.  the  dislike  of  his  men . . . 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hoffman  says  that  it  is  certain 
that  skimmed  milk  will  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  surprisingly  though  the  quality  will  be 
reduced . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California 

Modesto,  Stanislaus  Co.,  July  4.— Harvest 
has  commenced  here.  Grain  is  cut  with  head¬ 
ers  13, 14,  15  aud  16  feet  wide.  The  outfit  for 
a  12-foot  machine  consists  of  six  horses,  two 
four-horse  wagons,  six  men,  two  wagon  driv- 
ers,  two  loaders,  one  stacker.  A  header  lim¬ 
ner  will  cut  and  stack  36  to  35  acres  per  day. 
Hands  get  $2  per  day  except  the  header  runner 
who  gets  *3.50  to  *4  and  board  per  day.  A  great 
many  farmers  are  using  the  combined  header 
ami  thrasher.  From  18  to  22  horses  are  used  on 
them  with  four  to  five  men.  They  cut  and 
sack  30  to  40  acres  per  day.  The  cacka  are 
scattered  all  over  the  field.  Grain  is  yielding 
very  well— Summer  fallow,  25  to  35  bushels 
per  acre;  Winter  plowing,  10  to  10  bushels 
per  acre.  Hands  are  very  scarce.  Meats  of 
all  kinds  are  high,  and  fat  beef  hard  to  get. 
Work  stock  too  is  high  and  scarce.  New 
potatoes  4  cents  per  pound;  string  beans,  7 K 
cents  per  pound:  cherries,  15  cents  per  pound; 
currants,  15  cents  per  pound;  apricots,  4 
cents  per  pound;  peaches,  6  cents  per  pound; 
apples,  two  cents  per  pound.  1  hrasliers  are 
paying  the  following  wages  for  hands  and 
board  per  day.  Engineer,  *5:  two  forkerst 
*8;  two  tablemen,  *8;  foreman,  *5;  piler.  *3; 
fireman.  *2,50;  two  fork  drivers,  *5;  man  to 
haul  cook  wagon,  *2;  oiler,  *2,50;  sack  filler. 
*2.50;  straw  buncher,  $3.50;  water  handler, 
*2.50;  sack  sewer,  *4;  cook,  *2.  J.  L.  c. 

Canada. 

Collingwood.  Ontario.  July  6,— I  have  20 
plants  from  the  Rural  Niagara  Grape  seed. 
They  are  promising  well.  1  put  them  into 
gcod  earth  in  an  old  cheese  box  in  my  study 
where  the  sun  could  see  them.  J.  b.  a. 

Illinois. 

Cobden,  Union  Co.,  July  4. — Our  wheat 
crop  is  all  cut,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
last  year.  Corn  is  looking  well  where  it  has 
been  cultivated.  The  fruit  crop  is  not  very 
good.  Apples  are  knotty  and  rather  small, 
as  the  trees  are  too  full.  Peaches  are  rather 
too  full,  but  will  be  a  fair  size;  I  am  shipping 
the  Amsden  now.  The  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Corn  is  in  silk  and  tassel,  away  ahead  of  any 
other  corn  I  have.  „  c-  T-  v- 

Lee  Co.,  Ills.,  July  9.— The  articles  on  tile 
draining  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  sound  and 
worth  double  the  price  of  the  Rural.  My 
Welcome  oats  are  now  heading  out.  The 
Blush  potato  has  six  hills  nicely  in  bloom. 
Failed  with  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds.  Oats 
will  make  a  large  crop.  Com  is  late.  Rye, 
good.  Not  much  barley  or  wheat.  Potatoes 
promise  well.  s>  w- 

Ridott,  Stephenson  Co.,  July  10.— Spring 
commenced  late  here — about  April  12  and 
then  it  was  cold,  wet  and  backward  but  the 
weather  has  changed  now.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  it  has  been  quite  warm.  Small  grains 
look  very  promising  so  far;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  straw.  Rye  will  be  ripe  within  a 
week.  A  large  acreage  of  oats  sown  and  the 
prospect  is  good.  Corn  a  good  acreage;  pros¬ 


pect  better  than  last  year.  Potatoes  good .  but 
plenty  of  beetles— more  than  year  before. 
Very  little  fruit  in  this  vicinity.  Pasturage 
excellent.  Meadows  yield  abundantly.  Gar¬ 
den  truck  looks  well,  but  we  have  to  fight  the 
weeds.  H- 

.llichiunn. 

Sturgis,  St.  Joseph’s  Co.,  July  5.  Some 
time  ago  I  saw  the  question  asked  iu  the  Ru¬ 
ral  why  small  patches  of  strawberries  in  the 
garden  did  not  get  better  care.  It  s  because 
those  having  those  patches  know  but  little 
about  cultivating  the  berries,  but  are  very 
fond  of  them  when  they  come  on  the  table. 
But  with  us  iu  this  locality  the  neglected 
patches  that  had  grown  up  to  weeds  an  1  grass 
have  the  best  berries  on  them.  Those  that 
were  kept  tree  from  weeds  aud  grass  were 
uearly  destroyed  by  the  late  frost.  Ihus 
those  who  placed  small  value  on  the  old  straw¬ 
berry  patch  ax  e  reaping  a  reward  for  their 
negligence.  Sometimes  it  seems  those  who  do 
the  least,  get  the  most,  which  almost  proves 
the  old  saying,  that  there  are  but  six  cents  be¬ 
tween  the  man  who  works  and  the  one  who 
does  not  work,  and  the  one  who  does  not  work 
gets  the  six  cents.  The  cyclone  took  a  part  of 
the  roof  off  my  house,  moved  my  barn,  blew 
out  40  nice  apple  trees  and  blew  all  my  fences 
down,  besides  doing  a  large  amount,  of  other 
damage.  The  storm  was  very  destructive 
through  this  section.  It  drilled  small  holes 
through  window  glass  without  making  a  crack 
in  the  glass;  the  edges  of  tko  holes  nad  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  melted,  for  they  were 
smooth  instead  of  being  sharp  aud  ragged,  h  R. 

DlinueaotB, 

Wyoming,  Chisago  Co.,  July  7.  So  much 
is  said  for  and  against  Dakota  that  a  man 
hardly  knows  which  is  the  better — to  remain 
where  he  is  or  emigrate.  In  my  opinion  a 
man  with  small  means  had  better  buy  cheap 
fluid  near  big  towns  than  go  to  the  Far  West 
prairie.  For  the  benefit  of  such  a  class  1  here 
state  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  ot'  this 
part  of  the  State.  The  soil  is  sandy ;  the  coun¬ 
try  is  cut  with  marshes  and  lakes;  the  high¬ 
land  is  covered  with  timber;  the  marshes  con¬ 
tain  muck ;  grass  land  is  plentiful  and  easily 
cleared.  Cattle  run  at  large.  Tamarack 
marshes  furnish  the  best  of  feucing.  Com, 
wheat  and  potatoes  are  the  staple  crops,  Veg¬ 
etables  are  extensively  cultivated  at  a  good 
profit.  Small  fruits  form  no  small  item.  Our 
market  facilities  are  excellent.  Wo  are 
30  miles  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Stillwater,  with  Duluth  and  the  great 
lumber  regions  north  of  us.  People  who 
work  here  can  get  rich  and  some  who 
don't  work  make  a  living  picking  berries, 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  drawbacks  are: 
the  soil  is  sandy,  aud  has  to  be  worked  and 
needs  plenty  of  manure.  Our  Winters  are 
long,  but  with  plenty  of  wood  they  can  be 
rendered  more  cheerful  than  on  the  prairie. 
The  flies  and  mosquitoes  arc  about  the  worst 
drawback  we  ha  we:  but  they  are  uo  worse 
than  iu  New  Jersey.  Laud  is  sold  under  the 
installment  plan,  and  is  owned  by  Eastern 
men;  but  the  St.  Paul  aud  Duluth  R.  R.  Co., 
has  the  selling  of  it.  It  is  worth  from  *2  to 
*4  per  acre.  T-  K-  s< 

New  York. 

Cato,  Cayuga  Co.,  July  0. — We  had  a  very 
wet  Spring  Com  and  grain  on  hill-sides  have 
been  washed  out  badly.  A  great  man  \  pota¬ 
toes  of  early  planting  have  rotted  iu  the 
ground  and  so  has  com.  Wheat  Is  looking 
line.  1  have  a  piece  on  gravel  which  will  go 
30  bushels  per  acre  from  all  appearance.  J.  R. 

CoOPERSTOwn,  Otsego  Co  ,  July  2. — Potato 
bugs  are  plentiful.  I  applied  a  very  light  dose 
of  plaster  and  Paris-green,  four  tablespoonsful 
of  the  latter  to  40  pounds  of  the  former,  which 
wus  sufficient  for  1000  hills.  The  flea  beetle  is 
very  troublesome  to  beaus  this  year  and  also 
on  the  potato  vines  to  some  extent.  Same 
remedy  applied  as  for  potato  bugs  with  suc¬ 
cess,  but  I  have  not  determined  whether  the 
bean  vines  have  been  injured.  We  bad  a 
very  favorable  June— plenty  of  raiu  aud  no 
frosts  to  speak  of.  Oats  a  re  looking  splendid. 
Cora  is  also  of  a  healthy,  strong  growth.  My 
Wysor's  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  very  good.  I  ap- 
plied  phosphate  on  six  hills,  but  found  little 
difference  between  these  and  those  not  fer¬ 
tilized.  Three  hilLs,  however,  which  had  a 
top-dressing  of  old  hen  manure  and  plaster  are 
superb.  I  apply  my  fertilizers  always  on 
1  covered  seed.  A  neighbor  w  ho  applied  hog 
manure  and  lien  manure  in  different  plots  is 

*  astonished  at  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
hog-manured  plot  and  the  poor  growth  of 
the  hen-mauured  plot.  The  cause  of  this  is 

i  easily  explained— sowing  on  the  manure 
i  instead  of  applying  the  manure  on  the  seed. 

>  Hog  manure  is  usually  safe  as  it  is  well 

>  worked  by  the  hogs;  but  rank  hen  rnan- 

>  ure  ought  never  be  applied  to  any  crop.  I 
i  use  sifted  coal  ashes  in  the  hen  house  to  catch 
j  the  droppings,  aud  certainly  the  little  extra 

•  labor  expended  iu  doing  this  is  amply  repaid 


by  the  splendid  fertilizer  obtained.  I  find 
Bowker’s  phosphate  excellent  for  beets,  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  hand  drill  has  sowed  the  seed, 
on  the  covered  furrow  made  by  the  drill, 
The  rows  not  phosphatod  looked  very  poor  in 
comparison.  Hops  are  looking  very  well,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  tendency  among  some 
growers  to  make  the  crop  appear  doubtful. 
Stories  of  blight,  insects  and  huge  worms  are 
freely  circulated.  Perhaps  they  will  try  and 
kill  the  hop  crop  every  year  as  they  do  the 
peach  crop.  Hops  will  eventually  run  many 
a  farm  into  debt  There  is  an  unhealthy  specu¬ 
lation  about  this  crop  that  is  not  legitimate, 
and  which  destroys  the  comfort  and  security 
of  a  farm  home.  Fanners  who  could  have 
sold  their  hops  for  *1.10  per  pound  last  Win¬ 
ter  have  been  obliged  to  sell  for  50  cents  last 
week.  The  latter  price  even  is  unusually 
high.  Hops  are  reigning  supreme  in  this  old 
dairy  part  of  Otsego;  but  it  would  be  far 
better  if  there  w  ere  less  hops  aud  more  cattle 
raised,  less  woodland  destroyed  and  better 
pastures.  J-  H.  n. 

Norton  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  July  6. — Crops 
iu  this  section  are  very  fine.  Wheat  is  good, 
fully  up  to  the  average,  but  a  great  amount 
was  uot  sown  here.  Rye  is  the  best  for  years; 
but  most  of  it  is  now  badly  tangled  and 
down.  Oats  are  lodging:  tbe  straw  is  the 
best  for  years.  They  have  just  commenced 
heading.  Corn  far  better  than  last  year — a 
good  stand  everywhere.  Potatoes  look  extra 
fine,  but  bugs  are  more  plent  iful  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Tbe  rains  washed  off  the  Puria- 
greeu.  Grass  superb,  and  it  is  just  being  cut. 
Apples  very  scattering  on  the  trees.  Pears 
plentiful.  Plums  aud  berries  ditto.  Buck. 
w'heat  just  being  sown— uot  so  much  as  usual 
on  account  of  failure  of  that  crop  for  two 
years  past.  So  far  it  has  beeu  a  good  season 
for  butter,  as  pastures  are  excellent,  and  the 
weather  has  been  mostly  cool  uutil  the  last 
few  days.  The  Ennobled  Oats  that  1  have 
now  (about.  1%  acre,  from  seed  I  got  from 
the  Rurali  are  the  finest  of  any  I  ever  saw. 
They  stand  erect  while  my  other  oats  are  go¬ 
ing  down.  The  season  is  the  most  promising 
of  any  for  years.  w.  h.  i. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 


RAISING  CREAM. — RAISING  WATER. 

T.  O  ,  Howe's  Cave,  N.  Y. — 1.  llow  are 
we  to  know  how  to  manage  our  milk 
with  a  creamer  to  the  best  advantage,  when 
some  say,  “cool  the  milk  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,"  aud  others  say,  “sudden  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  either  milk  or  cream  injure 
the  quality  of  the  butter;”  and  again,  some 
say,  “the  temperature  should  be  45“  or  less  to 
get  all  the  cream  within  twelve  hours.’’  while 
another  says.  the  temperature  should  not  Vie 
reduced  below  50c  aud  the  milk  should  stand 
24  or  50  hours  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

2.  Which  would  be  the  most  economical 
way  of  raising  water  to  the  bight  of  50  feet  iu 
a  distance  of  18  to  25  rods — hydraulic  ram  or 
wind-mill  and  force  pump;  aud  what  would 
be  the  probable  cost?  If  with  hydraulic  rain, 
how  much  fall  would  it  need  to  raise  the  water 
that  hight  ? 

1.  “  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,”  will 
apply  to  a  good  deal  of  what  is  said  aud  writ¬ 
ten  now  in  regard  to  dairy  matters  as  well  as 
other  matters  too.  Few  persons  possess  the 
requisite  patience,  care,  close  observation, 
good  judgment  and  caution  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  or  even  arrive  at  accurate  results  in  their 
own  practice.  Now,  the  writer  knows  t hat 
the  cream  raised  in  12  hours  at,  a  temperature 
of  45“  makes  precisely  the  same  quality  of 
butter  as  that  raised  in  24  hours  at  50“,  or  that 
raised  in  shallow  pans  at  02°  in  86  hours. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  quantity  of  butter  or  the  quality 
of  it  made  from  either  kind  of  cream;  al¬ 
though  the  cream  raised  in  12  hours  will  be; 
larger  in  quantity,  that  is,  have  more  milk  in 
it.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  convenience.  If  it  is 
more  convenient  to  have  the  cream  raised  anil 
the  milk  skimmed  off  in  12  hours,  so  that  ouly 
one  set  of  pails  will  be  needed  aud  so  much 
less  space  in  the  creamery,  then  the  extra  con¬ 
sumption  of  ice  required  for  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  compensated  for.  A  very 
sudden  chuuge  in  the  temperature  of  milk 
cannot  be  made,  Milk  parts  with  its  heat 
quite  slowly,  and  it  requires  some  hours  t“ 
reduce  20  quarts  of  milk  in  a  nine-inch  pail 
from  80s1  when  it  is  strained,  down  to  45“  iu 
ice  water.  The  milk  warms  the  water  and 
the  water  cannot  exert  all  its  cooling  effect 
until  the  whole  heat  of  the  milk  is  absorbed 
and  circulated  through  the  mass  of  the  water, 
and  the  cooling  iu  a  creamer  goes  on  very 


much  more  slowly  than  it  would  do  in  moving 
water  or  if  the  water  is  kept  stirred.  This  is 
so  strongly  a  habit  of  milk  that  it  will  lie  no 
lower  than  45“  at  the  end  of  12  hours 
standing  iu  ice  water  at  32“.  2.  A 

hydraulic  ram  is  the  cheapest  mauner 
of  raising  water,  as  it  acts  automatically  and 
of  its  own  movement.  A  fall  of  three  feet  in 
a  supply  pipe  of  12  feet  is  required.  A  1)4- 
inch  supply  pipe  aud  a  half-inch  delivery  pipe 
will  bo  required,  and  the  cost  for  all — that  is, 
for  800  feet  of  lead  pipe  and  14  feet  of  iron 
pipe  with  the  ram— would  be  about  $50.  The 
ram  costs  about  *15,  a  good  force  pump  about 
*20,  and  a  wind-mill  about  *120;  the  pipe 
would  be  the  same  for  all. 

THE  GRAPE-VINE  HOPPER. 

/<’.  G.  G.,  New  Britain,  Conn.— The  young 
canes  of  ray  grape-vines  are  infested  by  a  very 
small,  white  insect  of  a  cottony  appearance, 
remaining  iu  the  spot  where  it  first  appears, 
and  forming  a  cottony  nest  along  the  eane, 
where  it  breeds.  It  hops  away  quickly  when 
disturbed,  but  soou  returns,  disappears  later 
iu  the  season  and  reappears  as  a  violet-colored 
“  miller.”  What  is  it,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  L.  PEVEREAUX. 

From  the  very  brief  explanation,  the  insect 
seems  to  be  a  Homopter  aud  therefore  could 
not  be  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
“  miller,"  or  Lepidopterous  insect.  Without 
specimens  to  examine,  I  can  ouly  conjecture 
the  “  small  white  insect  ”  to  be  a  vine  hopper. 
Iu  their  larval  stage,  through  the  month  of 
June,  pests  of  this  sort  present  an  appearance 
not  greatly  differing,  to  a  casual  observer, 
from  that  of  plant  bee,  not  exactly  cottony, 
but  of  a  greenish- white  color,  semi-transpar¬ 
ent,  aud  slightly  clothed  with  tine  bristles. 
Their  white  flaky  skins,  cast  off  at  the 
several  inoultings  during  their  growth,  pos¬ 
sibly  might  give  the  appearance  of  a  cottony 
nest.  They  do  not  quit  the  vine  to  pass 
through  pupal  stage  to  acquire  wings  and  ma¬ 
ture  form,  but  remain  on  the  vines  feeding 
and  hopping  as  lively  as  ever,  carrying  about 
with  them  the  mask  covering  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  wings.  We  have  several  grape  leaf-hop  - 
pers,  of  which  the  most  common  is  Erythron- 
eura  vitis,  which  measures  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  and  is  of  an  amber  color,  with  red  or 
purplish  markings.  Remedies,  like  fumiga¬ 
tion  with  tobacco,  syringing  with  dilute  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  and  dusting  with  insect  powder 
have  been  recommended,  but  uo  practical 
and  efficient  method  for  vineyard  use  lias 
yet  beeu  employed.  Indeed,  the  need  hardly 
exists.  Notwit  hstanding  the  fact  that  the  pests 
abound  iu  swarms  sometimes,  and  that  through 
their  whole  lives  they  are  much  of  the  time 
occupied  in  puncturing  the  foliage  and  young 
branches,  and  imbibing  the  sap,  disastrous 
results  seldom  occur.  At  the  writer's  home, 
a  thirty -years-old  vineyard  of  eight  acres  has 
always  been  infested  with  three  very  abun¬ 
dant  species,  but  no  injury  has  ever  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  them. 

spent  tan-bark  ashes. 

G.  C.  II.,  Johnstown,  Pa. — What  is  the 
value  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  wood  ashes  made 
from  tan-bark,  a  specimen  of  which  is  in¬ 
closed  ?  After  the  bark  is  ground  all  the 
soluble  matter  is  leached  out  tor  tunning,  aud 
the  remainiug  bark  is  burned  under  the  boiler, 
anil  it  is  the  ashes  of  this  residue  (which  1  can 
get  for  $2.50  a  ton)  which  1  inquire  about, 

A  ns. —Thu  leaching  of  the  bark  removes 
considerable  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In 
some  analyses  of  tun-bark  aud  of  the  spent 
tan,  made  by  Prof.  Sterer  and  published  by 
him  iu  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution, 
the  following  figures  were  given: 

IN  THE  ASH  OF. 


Percentage  of.  | 

Tau  hark. 

Spent  bark. 

Phosphoric  iteld,  | 

2.06  l o  3.(18  | 

1.79  to  2.51 

average  of  three | 
samples,  | 

2.50 

2.06 

Potash. 

6.07  to  9.43 

8.19  to  5.68 

average  of  three  j 
samples, 

8,02 

4.68 

From  a  cui'sory  examination  of  the  sample 
of  ash  scut,  it  appears  to  be  exceedingly  poor 
in  potash,  and  to  lie  worth  $2.50  a  ton,  it  should 
have  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  it.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  as  much  us  that. 

SMALL-FRUIT  QUERIES. 

T.  F„Bethesda,  Out , — 1.  What  kind  of  small 
fruit  would  grow  best  between  the  trees  iu  my 
orchard  t  2.  How  should  the  land  be  culti¬ 
vated  before  planting?  3.  W  hut  time  is  best 
for  planting  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cur¬ 
rants  and  strawberries/  4.  (.’an  gooseberries, 
currants  and  raspberries  be  grown  from  seed? 
5.  Are  the  above-named  fruits  profitable  to 
grow? 

Anh.— 1.  Currants,  gooseberries  aud  raspber¬ 
ries  do  well  among  young  apples.  Some  grow 
strawberries  in  such  a  place,  but  unless  heavily 
manured  they  cheek  the  trees  quite  as  much  as 
grass.  3.  Unless  very  rough  or  weedy  no  pre¬ 
liminary  cultivation  is  necessary,  other  than 
plowing  and  harrowing  previous  to  setting 
the  bush  fruits.  3.  Currants,  gooseberries  and 
raspberries  do  best  set  iu  the  Spring.  Straw  - 
berries,  either  iu  the  Spring,  or  ns  early  i» 
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Summer  as  new  plants  can  be  had.  4. 
Gooseberries  can  be  grown  easily  from  the 
seed,  but  they  vary  greatly,  and  only  a  few  in 
a  large  lot  would  bo  likely  to  deserve  propaga¬ 
tion.  The  ripe  fruit  should  be  crushed,  and  the 
pulp  mixed  with  dry  sand.  Then  sow  them  in 
fine  rich  soil.  This  may  be  done  immediately 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  the  seeds  may  be  kept 
and  planted  in  the  Spring.  We  have  now  tine 
plants  from  currant  seed  taken  from  fruit  in 
Russia  last  Summer,  and  planted  this  Spring. 
The  same  directions  apply  to  other  fruit.  but  ’ 
for  them  immediate  planting  is,  we  think,  best. 
5.  Yes,  if  you  do  your  duty  by  them,  and  are 
favorably  located  as  regards  a  market. 

A  BUSHEL  MEASURE. 

T.  McG.,  Ontario ,  Canatla. — The  length  of 
a  box  to  hold  a  bushel  of  tomatoes,  being  17 
inches,  what  should  ho  the  depth  and  width? 

Ans. — You  will  have  a  bushel  level  measure 
by  making  a  box  17xl2!  3xl0>;  iuside  measure, 
which  makes  2151%' cubic  inches,  and  2150  in  a 
level  bushel.  A  heaped  bushel  would  bo  a  box 
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Fig.  405. 

17x13x125^  equal  to  2702  cubic  inches;  2750 
cubic  inches  are  a  heaped  bushel  in  some  places 
aud  2708  in  others.  The  boxes  should  he 
made  of  narrow  strips,  for  ventilation,  and 
should  be  made  with  small  inch  square 
posts  in  the  comers,  projecting  two  inches  at 
the  bottom  like  feet,  and  sunk  an  inch  at  the 
top,  so  that  one  box  ma  y  rest  if  required  upon 
another  aud  leave  a  clear  inch  of  space  be. 
tween  them.  Such  boxes  are  shown  at  Fig.  405, 
qoitre  ix  a  cow. 

J.  M.  H.,  Calais,  Me. — My  five-year-old  cow 
has  a  swelling  from  two  inches  below  the  ear 
extending  in  a  ridge  round  the  edge  of  the 
jaw-bone  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  being 
five  inches  long,  and  jus  large  round  as  a  man's 
arm.  It  is  not  painful,  but  the  cow's  breath¬ 
ing  is  not  regular,  being  so  loud  it  can  he 
heard  uiue  or  ten  feet  away.  She  eats  and 
drinks  as  usual  and  the  flow  of  milk  is  not 
lessened.  What  is  the  ailment,  and  how 
should  it  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  is  probably  the  disease  known  as 
goitre,  which  is  a  permanent  enlargement  of 
this  body,  produced  by  long  continued  use  ot 
impure  water,  that  is,  water  containing  mineral 
salts,  chiefly  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution, 
It  has  no  effect  upon  the  general  health  and  is 
quite  common  in  some  regions  even  among 
persons.  The  remedy  is  to  use  rain  water  or 
water  which  has  been  boiled,  and  iodine  in 
some  convenient  form  for  a  long  time.  One 
drachm  dosas  of  iodine  of  potassium  continued 
for  months  may  remove  it;  but  a  change  or 
water  may  probably  prevent  any  further  in¬ 
crease  of  it. 

WEAK  FETLOCK  JOINT  IN  HORSE. 

C.  S.  T.,  Waterville,  Kansas. — The  fetlock 
joint  of  the  forelegs  of  my  two-year-old  colt 
slip  while  walking,  just  as  if  the  joint  was 
weak;  why? 

Ans. — This  is  caused  by  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness.  The  animal  may  become  stronger  in 
time  but  it  is  not  certain.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  bathe  the  lower  limbs  with  cold 
water;  the  i  rub  them  quite  dry  with  a  rough 
cloth.  Apply  camphorated  liniment  to  the 
joints  and  the  sinews  above  them  and  put  on 
a  buudage  of  stout  factory  cotton  four  inches 
wide  wound  around  the  joint  aud  half  way  up 
to  the  knee.  Give  the  colt  daily  one  dram  of 
powdered  casual' ilia  bark,  one  dram  of  ground 
ginger  and  half  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  iron  iu 
a  bran  mash.  Keep  him  iu  a  loo.,e  stall  where 
he  can  uio^e  about.  He  should  never  be 
tied  up. 

PREPARING  AN  OLD  PASTURE  FOR  WHEAT. 

“Amateur,"  Washington, D. C. — 1.  I  have  an 
old  pasture  Held  on  which  there  are  briars  and 
some  sumach  bushes,  which  I  wish  to  plant 
some  corn  iu  next  year.  1  intend  to  lime  it 
now,  and  put  barnyard  manure  on  in  the 
Fall,  and  special  fertilizer  iu  the  Spring: 
would  it  b®  advisable  to  plow  it  before  lim¬ 
ing,  or  not  until  Fall,  and  then  plow  in  the 
manure,  cutting  off  the  briars  and  bushes  in 
the  meanwhile  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
seed?  2.  Should  I  sow  plaster  on  clover  as 
soon  as  tin*  wheat  is  off;  how  much  to  the 
acre? 

Ans, —  1.  The  trouble  with  the  bushes  and 
briars  is  not  from  the  seodiug  of  them,  out 
from  the  sprouts  from  the  roots  which  will 
soon  grow  again.  The  laud  should  lie  plowed 
at  once  and  cross-plowed,  and  all  the  roots 
torn  out,  anil  left  until  the  Spring.  It  may 
then  be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  the  manure 


spread  evenly.  A  light  plowing  should  then 
be  given,  and  one  more  harrowing  will  fit  it 
for  planting.  The  corn  should  be  well  culti¬ 
vated  to  keep  down  such  sprouts  as  may  ap¬ 
pear,  and  after  the  corn  is  harvested,  the  land 
may  be  prepared  for  the  wheat  crop.  This  is 
done  by  plowing  the  corn  stubble,  harrowing 
thoroughly  and  then  spreading  the  lime.  2. 
30  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre  are  a  proper  quant¬ 
ity.  The  wheat  is  then  sow  n,  but  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  use  any  superphosphate  of  lime 
or  any  fertilizer  containing  it  until  the  Spring 
on  account  of  the  injurious  effect  the  lime 
would  have  upon  it.  Clover,  a  peck  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  may  be  sowu  ou  the  wheat  in  the 
Spring,  and  after  this  treatment  should  do 
well. 

SHOULDER  AILMENTS  IN  HORSES. 

S.  ft.,  Stanton ,  la, — 1.  My  three-year-old 
mare  had  a  soft  swelling  ou  the  shoulder, 
from  which  came  about  half  a  pint  of  water 
when  it  was  punctured,  It  was  opened  sev¬ 
eral  times,  hut  I  couldn't  keep  it  open.  The 
swelling  has  gone  but  a  hard  lump,  the  size 
of  u  hen’s  egg,  remains;  how  can  it  be  re¬ 
moved?  Another  horse  similarly  affected  had 
the  swelling  opened  but  more  matter  con¬ 
stantly  gathers;  how  can  the  wound  be  kept 
open?  2.  How  can  a  depression  in  a  mare's 
shoulder,  left  after  sweeny  had  been  cured,  be 
filled  up? 

Ans. — 1.  The  tumor  on  the  shoulder  should 
have  been  kept  open  by  a  plug  of  rag  or  tow 
dipped  in  t  incture  of  benzoin  and  inserted  in 
the  opening.  Iu  ojieuing  a  swelling  of  this 
kind  it  should  be  done  at  the  lowest  part  so 
that  all  the  matter  will  run  out.  To  remove 
the  lump  apply  iodine  ointment  once  a  day. 
It  will  not  heal  so  long  as  the  collar  presses  on 
it,  and  the  fact  of  these  horses  being  so 
troubled  indicates  that  the  collars  do  not  tit 
well.  2.  The  sinking  in  of  the  shoulder  may 
be  remedied — possibly— by  thorough  robbing 
and  kneading  of  the  part  with  the  hands  for 
15  minutes  night  and  morning. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

-T.  L.  S.,  Hickory,  A*.  C. — 1.  In  raising  Berk¬ 
shire  aud  Small  Yorkshire  pigs  for  sale, which 
is  the  better  way  to  feed  meal  and  bran— dry 
or  in  the  form  of  a  slop?  2.  Is  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  the  brood  sows  and  the  pigs  in 
pens  where  the  manure  can  be  saved,  or  let 
them  run  on  a  wood  lot?  3.  What  will  remove 
lice  from  hogs?  4.  Should  cattle  and  hogs  be 
allowed  to  eat  the  afterbirth ; 

Ans.  — 1.  In  the  form  of  slop,  allowing  it  to 
ferment  slightly,  mixing  it  six  hours  before 
using  it,  or  the  night  before.  2.  Sows  and 
pigs  will,  if  confined,  do  lietter  running 
in  wood  lots  than  pens.  If  there  is  no 
feed  in  tho  woods,  confine  them  to  a  yard  and 
in  this  way  save  the  manure.  Pigs  do  not  do 
well  confined  on  a  floor  for  any  length  of  time. 
Confinement  is  better  in  Winter  thau  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  3.  Smear  t  hem  with  ken  .sene  oil  and 
lard  mixed.  Two  applications  will  kill  the 
lice  and  the  eggs,  but  if  running  in  the  woods 
they  must  bo  watched  or  the  pests  will  get  oh 
them  again.  4.  No. 

P.  H.  a..  Pleasant  Ridge,  Miss.—  My  laud 
has  a  red  elav  subsoil;  what  kind  of  manure 
or  fertilizer  would  be  the  best  for  wheat?  how 
much  must  I  apply  per  acre?  When  should  it 
be  applied?  What  is  kainit?  Where  can  it  be 
obtained  and  what  will  it  cost? 

Ans.— Phosphate  of  lime  or  bone  flour 
would  be  a  useful  application  for  wheat  ou 
your  soil.  The  quantity  to  be  used  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  condition  of  the  laud;  350 
pounds  por  acre  are  sufficient  on  fairly  worn, 
but  not  strictly  poor  land.  It  is  often  applied 
iu  the  drill  with  the  seed,  or  if  the  seed  is 
sown  broadeust,  it  should  tie  sown  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  seed,  and  both  be  harrowed  iu  to¬ 
gether.  Kaiuit  is  an  impure  sulphate  of 
potash,  containing  sulphate  of  magnesia  aud 
common  salt.  It  can  l>e  purchased  for  about 
810  to  $11  per  ton,  containing  about  20  per 
cent,  of  potash. 

J.  E.  K.,  Welland,  Canada.— I  have  25 
acres  of  clover  sod  I  wish  to  sow  to  wheat 
next  Fall;  it  won't  yield  over  14  bushels  per 
aere  without  manure,  W ill  the  application 
of  superphosphate  supply  the  needed  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  add?  Will  it  be  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  so  that  after  paying  for  the 
fertilizer  a  profit  w  ill  be  left? 

Ans. — \\  e  should  uot  use  superphosphate 
at  all,  but  phosphate  or  bone  flour  not  treated 
to  sulphuric  acid,  This  will  give  some  nitro¬ 
gen  and  supply  the  needed  phosphoric  acid 
which  will  hare-  more  effect  in  the  Spring 
than  the  superphosphate  which  is  available 
at  once.  We  should  use  about  400  pounds  to 
the  aere.  This  should  be  profitable  unless 
your  laud  does  not  uoed  phosphoric  acid, 
which  is  improbable.  We  cannot  answer  the 
questions  us  to  which  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer 
of  those  you  mention.  The  40  to  50  percent, 
of  bone  phosphate  is  indefinite. 

('.  .4.  McC.,  Princeton,  la. — 1.  1  have  some 
good  grade  Bhort-horu  heifers— from  %  to  >a 
—aud  am  advised  to  cross  them  with  a  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  to  produce  a  hardy  stock  of  milker 


and  beef  cattle ;  what  does  the  Rural  think 
of  the  advice?  2.  I  have  a  strong,  hearty  four- 
year-old  mare  that  feeds  heartily  on  corn, 
timothy  hay  and  grass,  but  when  on  the  road 
she  sweats  easily  and  is  constantly  voiding; 
what  ails  her? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Holsteiu  and  Short-horn  cross 
ought  make  an  excellent  cow,  but  crosses  of 
this  kiml  cannot  be  certainly  depended  upon. 
There  is  always  some  risk  of  failure.  But 
still  the  chances  are  very  considerably  in  favor 
of  getting  serviceable  animals,  if  a  good  bull 
is  selected.  Oue  should  be  chosen  of  a  good 
milking  family.  2.  The  mare  is  gettiug  too 
much  corn  for  this  season.  A  change  to  oats 
would  probably  remove  the  difficulty. 

A.  J.  ft.,  Belmont,  Miss. — 1.  I  have  30  acres 
of  level  upland  which  is  tolerably  woru.  The 
land  has  a  deep  red  clay  subsoil.  What  is 
the  best  method  of  bringing  it  up  to  a  good 
state  of  production?  2.  What  manure  is  the 
best  for  covu  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  can  procure  lime  it  would 
tic  advisable  to  give  the  land  a  dressing  of  25 
to  40  bushels  of  it  this  Fall,  to  sow  rye  and 
plow  the  rye  uuder  when  it  is  in  blossom.  You 
may  then  sow  peas  and  plow  them  under 
when  in  full  blossom  The  land  ought  tbeu  to 
grow  a  fair  crop  of  wheat.  2.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  corn  than  stable  mauure.  If 
this  cannot  tie  procured,  some  artificial  fertil¬ 
izer  would  be  beneficial;  of  these  the  prepared 
special  corn  manures  come  first;  then  mixtures 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  aud 
plaster  or  Peruvian  guano. 

E.  0.  S.,  Athens,  Ga — Will  a  sandy  river 
soil,  uow  in  rye,  he  benefited  by  sowing  mil¬ 
let  after  cutting  the  rye,  and  plowing  the 
same  under  previous  to  sowing  rye  again  this 
Fall'  Which  will  be  the  best,  common  or 
German  ? 

Ans. — Millet  is  uot  a  desirable  crop  for  this 
purpose  because  it  will  not  amount  to  much 
ou  a  poor  soil  that  needs  manure.  It  is  rather 
hard  treatment  for  poor  land  to  sow  rye  im¬ 
mediately  after  rye,  for  although  a  green  uia- 
uuro  crop  may  be  plowed  in,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  contributes  nothing  of 
value  to  the  soil  which  it  has  not  taken  from 
it.  Buckwheat  would  lie  a  better  crop  than 
millet  for  plowing  in,  as  it  will  make  a  better 
growth  upon  light  laud.  German  millet  is  a 
more  vigorous  variety  than  common  millet, 
but  it  uee<ls  better  soil  to  produce  u  good  crop. 

J.  C.  *4.,  Jonesboro,  Tenn. — 1.  Will  peach 
trees  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  do  well  in  East¬ 
ern  Tennessee?  2.  What  will  keep  green  lice 
off  from  roses?  Will  they  harm  young  ro  es- 
3.  Is  Gen.  Jacqueminot  a  constant  bloomer? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Persia u  Insect  Powder. 
Stir  at  the  rate  of  200  grains  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  spriukle  upon  the  vines.  Spray 
the  plant  with  whale-oil  soap  and  water  is 
also  a  good  remedy.  Tobacco  water  may  be 
used  with  good  effect,  but  the  plants  should 
be  soused  afterwards  with  clean  water.  Yes. 
They  devour  the  sap,  and  sometimes  destroy  the 
plant.  3.  It  is  what  is  called  a  hybrid-perpetual 
It  blooms  with  other  roses  in  early  Summer, 
then  ceases  for  a  while,  and  then  makes  a 
fresh  bloom,  and  so  on  through  the  Summer 
aud  Autumn.  It  should  not  bloom  the  first 
year. 

A  Subscriber,  Oconomowoe,  iris. — 1.  What 
parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri 
would  be  host  for  a  farmer  of  limited  means 
to  settle  in?  2.  What  is  the  Blue-Grass  region 
of  Kentucky? 

Ans  — 1.  We  cannot  give  advice  as  to  the 
best  place  for  anybody  to  settle.  To  do  so 
would  lie  too  great  a  responsibility,  even  if  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  inquirer.  2.  The 
Kentucky  "Blue-Grass  Region”  Is  a  tract  of 
blue  limestone  which  extends  from  the  Ohio 
River  between  a  point  about  40  miles  above 
Louisville  and  the  eastern  limits  of  Mason  Co. 
about  10  miles  above  Mays  villa,  southwardly 
to  the  Cumberland  River.  This  region  con¬ 
tains  the  richest  soil  in  the  State,  and  that 
part  of  it  between  the  Ohio  aud  Lexingtou  is 
commonly  called  the  “Garden  of  Kentucky.” 

L.  F.  D.,  Aberdeen,  Dak, — What  is  the  larg¬ 
est  size  the  strawberry  has  been  kuowu  to 
grow?  Have  auy  smgle  berries  measured  12 
inches  iu  circumference? 

Ans. — In  the  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural  of 
1870  we  presented  to  our  readers  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  President  Lincoln  Strawberry  that 
we  believe  to  be  tho  largest  single  berry  ever 
grown.  Although  in  1878,  at  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society’s  exhibition,  a  berry  w  as 
sliowu  measuring  1 1  inches  iu  circumference, 
this  one  which  we  presented  to  our  readers 
measured  fully  1  I  t*  inches.  It  was  a  perfectly 
solid  and  continuous  berry  throughout,  al¬ 
though  somowhut  irregular. 

IF.  E.  L  ,  Datesvilte,  Fa, — How  many  pounds 
of  long  hay  and  whole  com  per  day  should  be 
foil  to  a  large,  heavy  horse  to  keep  him  in  good 
condition  doing  heavy  work  on  farm  and  mud 
roads  every  day  and  iu  all  sorts  of  weather? 

Ans. — This  is  rather  exacting  labor.  Corn 
and  hay  alone  would  be  inferior  food  for  such 
work.  Gate  or  barley  should  be  added  A 


horse  of  this  kind  would  require  20  pounds  of 
hay  and  20  pounds  of  mixed  corn  and  oats  in 
equal  parts,  and  if  the  grain  could  be  coarsely 
crashed  it  would  be  worth  25  per  cent.  more. 

O.  F.  ft,,  Rush  ford,  N.  Y. — As  a  fertilizer 
what  is  the  value  of  tannery  refuse,  consist¬ 
ing  of  spent  lime,  hair  and  fleshings?  Would  it 
be  good  for  squashes  in  its  present  condition? 

Ans. — This  waste  stuff  is  of  no  value  until 
decomposed.  If  used  fresh  in  the  manner 
proposed  it  would  be  of  very  little  use,  A 
way  to  prepare  it  is  to  mix  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  earth  and  put  it  in  a  heap,  wher>  it  will 
ferment  ami  heat  and  become  a  rich  fertilizer 
for  any  crop.  If  some  of  it — a  shovelful,  for 
instance — were  put  in  a  hill  of  melons  or 
squash  and  mixed  with  the  soil  at  planting 
time  it  would  be  of  service, 

S,  W.  M.,  Felt's  Mills.  .V,  F. — Two  of  my 
four  two-months-old  pigs  have  died.  They 
were  m  good  health  when  suddenly  they 
squealed,  stretched  themselves  out  in  the  pens 
and  died  iu  a  short  time.  They  had  all  the 
sour  milk  they  would  drink  and  a  little  corn  in 
the  ear,  What  ailed  them? 

Ans. — Young  pigs  should  never  be  fed  all 
they  will  eab  These  pigs  died  of  overfeeding 
which  produced  apoplexy.  Half  as  much  as 
a  pig  will  eat  is  quite  sufficient  for  good  health 
and  growth. 

G.  F.,  West  Alexandria,  Ohio.  — How  is  an 
insect,  cabinet  made? 

Ans. — luseet  cabinets  are  usually  made  with 
drawers  two  or  two-and-a-half  inches  deep. 
Each  drawer  should  be  covered  with  glass  fit¬ 
ted  close  to  keep  out  dust  or  other  insects. 
Entomologists  use  pins  made  £or  the  purpose, 
to  pin  insects  in  the  cabinet.  Thev  may  be 
had  at  any  natural-history  store.  Packard’s 
“Guide  to  Study  of  Insects”  gives  directions 
for  collecting,  etc. 

J.  ft.,  East  Orange,  X.  .J. — Will  Jersey 
Queen  and  Manchester  strawberries,  set  out 
last  Spring,  fertilize  themselves,  or  what  shall 
I  do  ? 

Ans.— The  varieties  named  are  of  the  pistil¬ 
late  sorts.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  plants 
producing  "perfect”  flowers  in  your  bed  so 
that  the  pistillate  ones  may  be  fertilized. 
Miner’s  Prolific,  Sliarpless  and  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  are  all  first-class  “perfect”  varieties. 
Plant  every  other  row  with  any  of  these. 

X.  S.  ft.,  Wheeler,  X.  F-,  sends  plants  for 
name. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  a  Ranunculus — We  need  a 
flower  for  specific  name.  No.  2  Ranunculus 
recurvatus.  No.  3  Antennaria  plantaginifolia 
—Plantain-leaved  Everlasting.  No.  4  Rud- 
beekia  hirta— Cone  Flower.  No.  5  Festuea 
prateusis— Meadow  Fescue.  No.  f>  is  Plantago 
lanceolata.  English  Plantain  or  Ribbed  Grass. 

J.  H.  D.,  CfMjperstmcn,  X.  Y.,  sends  for 
name  some  specimens  of  an  insect  found 
crawling  ou  the  under  side  of  potato  leaves. 

ANS. — The  beetle  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Coleoptera  known  as  Carabeidoe.  Very  prob¬ 
ably  it  was  looking  for  the  eggs  of  the  potato 
beetle.  They  are  beneficial  insects  and  should 
always  be  protected. 

•/.  D.  ft.,  Riverside ,  III. — What  is  the  cause 
of  and  a  remedy  for  the  vermilion-colored  fun¬ 
gus  that  is  destroying  my  Kittatinny  Black¬ 
berries  ? 

Ans. — The  cause  seems  yet  unknown.  We 
know  no  remedy  except  to  destroy  the  affect¬ 
ed  plunts. 

M.  II.  If.,  Roanoke,  hid. — How  long  after 
sow  ing  Orchard  Grass  until  it  produces  seed, 
and  how  much  per  acre  is  an  average  seeding  ? 

Ans. — The  next  year.  Sow  four  bushels 
per  acre  if  you  would  avoid  stooling;  oue-aud- 
a-half  bushel  is  commonly  sown  per  aere,  but 
it  is  too  thin. 

Subscriber,  Montague's,  Vet. — How  can  sor¬ 
rel  be  killed  out? 

Ans.— Without  doubt  the  only  thing  that 
will  kill  out  sorrel  is  manure.  It  only  appears 
iu  soil  deficient  in  plant  food,  and  if  the  land 
be  heavily  manured  it  will  in  time  kill  it  off. 

Subscriber .  address  lost, — Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  binding  twine? 

Ans. — From  the  Elizabethport  Steam  Cord¬ 
age  Co..  40  South  Street,  N.  V.,  and  the  Pear, 
son  Con  luge  Co.,  55  Kilby  Street,  Boston, Mass. 

J.  .4.  ft.  South  Rend,  Ind . — How  does  the 
James  Vick  Strawberry  compare  in  size,  color 
and  quality  with  the  Crescent? 

Ans. — W  ith  us  it  is  better  iu  every  way. 

J.  C.  F.,  Morley,  Mich. ,  sends  samples  of 
plant  for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  chess. 


Communications  received  for  the  week  esdisu 
Saturday.  July  '21: 

T.  T.  L.— C.  A.  Jr. — G.  W.  C. — A.  S. — C.  A.,  thanks — 
W.  J  S.-E  M.  T.  -E.  B.  R.-E.  L.  .U.-F.  K.  M.-F.  G. 
A.-  H.  F.-H.  O.  w.-w.  R.  T„  thanks-J.  B.  L.-T. 
D.  B.-D.  K.  R— W,  N.-C.  M.  C.-I.  P.  B.— A.  D.  H.— 
C.  A.  Jr.-F.  H.-T.  T.  L.-T.  H.  B.-B.  P.  P.-a  S.- 
J.  H.  H.-E.  W.-W.  I.  C.-H.  E.  A.-S,  &  P.-S.  A.  L 
J.  C.  P.-T.  H.  H.-W.  H.  D.-D,  E.  R.,  thanks-W. 
H.  J.-W.  B.  A.— T.  K.  S.— A.  B.  A.-J.  II.  S.  -F.  K.  M  • 
H.  W.  R.-1..B.  A.- A.  E.  0.— 31.  W.  F.-S.  A.  L. 

thanks— G.  W.  C.— H.  S.— E.  A.  P _ H.  A.— F.  K.  P.— 

J,  A.  P  -J.  M.  S.— A.  B.  A.— F  f>  p,  -p.  K.  M.-J  A  P. 
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It  is  often  suggested  that  we  select  the 
very  long  heads  of  Timothy  which  one 
often  sees  on  plants  growing  under 
peculiarly  favorable  conditions,  with  the 
object  of  improving  this  grass.  But  what 
advantage  is  there  in  Timothy  heads  a 
foot  long?  Is  the  hay  better  for  them? 


The  new  wheat  bulb- worm  which  Prof. 
Forbes  has  been  studying  and  of  which 
he  some  time  since  sent  out  a  circular  ac¬ 
count,  turns  out,  we  learn,  to  be  an  old 
enemy.  It  has  proved  by  breeding  to  be 
the  American  Mcromyza  £Meromyza 
Americana — Fitch)  originally  described 
by  the  late  Dr.  Fitch,  and  more  fully 
treated  of  and  figured  by  Prof.  Riley  in 
his  first  Missouri  report  in  1868.  Its 
work  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  has  been 
overlooked,  as  it  is  more  commonly  found 
at  the  base  of  the  top  joint. 


Don’t  you  know  what  strawberry  is  the 
lest  ?  You  say  you  have  tried  150  kinds. 
Don’t  you  know  which  is  the  best  rasp¬ 
berry  ?  You  have  tried  them  all.  Tell 
me  which  is  the  best  potato.  Iso  ?  Well 
then,  what’s  the  use  of  testing  every  new 
kind  ?  Can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  best 
chemical  fertilizer?  Had  I  better  use 
Bowker’s,  Baugh’s,  Mapes,  or  whose  ? 
Can’t  you  tell  ?  Well,  what’s  the  use  of 
all  your  experimenting!  Alas,  the  Rural 
doesn't  know  much — that’s  a  fact. 

- ♦  »  ♦ - 

We  now  again  remind  our  readers  that 
they  should  be  making  selections  of  potato 
seed-balls  for  seedling  plants  another  sea¬ 
son.  Seed-balls  (the  real  fruit  of  the 
plants)  may  be  gathered  before  the  foliage 
dies.  Expose  them  for  a  week  to  the 
light  and  air  and  then  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  flesh.  The  seeds  may  then  be 
placed  in  envelopes,  the  same  as  any  other 
seeds,  and  planted  in  February  in  small 
pots  placed  in  any  sunny  window'.  By 
May  they  will  have  made  plants  six  inches 
or  more  high,  and  with  the  hall  of  earth 
intact,  should  be  transplanted  to  mellow 
soil  a  foot  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
In  favorable  seasons  some  tubers  will  form 
as  large  as  hens’  eggs.  The  most  shapely 
should  be  placed  in  sand  and  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar  until  the  next  Spring, 
when  they  may  he  treated,  of  course, 
the  same  as  other  potatoes. 


The  promised  article  on  mole-traps! 
We  are  ready  to  give  our  experience  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  it;  but  we  can’t  with¬ 
out  moles  to  work  upon.  The  hitherto 
mole-infested  land  of  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  infested  no  longer.  All  the  moles  have 
gone  to — some  watering  place,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  for  a  season.  We  have  used  four 
traps  and  are  ready  to  report  upon  them; 
but  the  fifth,  and  possibly  best  of  all,  has 
not  been  tried.  We  may  say  to  our  read¬ 
ers  that  prior  to  this  season  we  had  tried 
ineffectually  almost  every  remedy  against 
these  so-called  pests,  that  had  ever  been 
recommended.  There  are  now  two  traps 
made  and  soid  which  will  catch  them  every 
time,  and  they  are  set  very  easily.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  several  billions  of  inquiries  as  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  moles,  during  the  last 
six  years,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  them.  But  the  season  is  already  far 
advanced,  so  that  they  will  bear  with  us 
until  we  can  make  a  full  report. 

- »»» 

Persian  Insect  Powoer,  blown  through 
a  bellows  about  a  room,  will  bring  every 
fly  to  the  floor  in  a  few  minutes,  where 
they  remain  for  a  time  buzzing  about  in  a 
helpless  manner.  Then  they  should  be 
swept  up.  This  maybe  repeated  as  often 
as  the  flics  become  troublesome.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  powder  is  the  dust  thus 
scattered  over  walls,  carpets,  mantels  and 
furniture.  We  have  used  Persian  Insect 
Powder  during  two  Summers  in  this  way 
and  prefer  it  to  ‘‘fly  paper”  or  any  other 
method  of  getting  rid  of  flies.  A  con¬ 
temporary  recommends  that  it  be  used  in 
stables  to  give  relief  to  the  animals  that 
are  tormented  by  these  “vicious,  blood¬ 
sucking  enemies.”  The  fact,  however, 
is  quite  overlooked  that  if  they  are  not 
swept  up  or  out  while  they  lie  in  a  help¬ 
less  condition  on  the  floor,  the  effects  of 
Pyrethrum  Powder  pass  away  in  a  few 
hours,  and  they  are  all  the  more  ferocious 


in  their  attacks  upon  the  animals  for  their 
temporary  intoxication  and  fast. 

- »  ♦  « - 

Grounh  Limestone. — From  a  private 
letter  just  received  from  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  printing  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks:  “  I  can  hardly  think  that 
limestone  ground  to  powder  can  be  an 
economical  mode  of  applying  lime  to  the 
soil.  By  burning  you  get  rid  of  fifty  per 
cent,  of  worthless  matter,  saving  carriage 
and  obtaining  a  much  more  valuable  pro¬ 
duct.  Lime  is  largely  used  in  many  parts 
of  England  as  a  manure  for  the  land,  but 
no  one  would  use  ground  limestone.  I 
live  upon  the  chalk ;  I  could  raise  it,  and 
deliver  it  upon  rail  for  less  than  $1  per 
ton;  it  requires  no  grinding,  as  when  spread 
upon  the  land  the  frost  reduces  it  to  a  fine 
powder.  The  chalk  is  sometimes  raised 
and  spread  upon  the  land  in  the  localities 
Avhere  it  is  found,  hut  there  is  no  demand 
for  it  elsewhere,  and  it  could  never  take 
the  place  of  lime  where  the  latter  sub¬ 
stance  is  used,  For  the  above  reasons  I  feel 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  from  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  point  of  view  ground  limestone 
can  be  profitably  used.” 


Our  seed  distribution  for  1883-4  is  now 
settled  upon,  and  we  hope  for  once 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  send  it  out 
precisely  as  it  will  be  announced  in  our 
Fair  Number.  Our  last  distribution  was, 
in  some  particulars,  a  disappointment  to 
us.  The  Black  bearded  Centennial  Wheat 
crop  of  the  Colorado  State  Agricultural 
College  nearly  failed,  and,  judging  from 
several  heads  sent  to  us  from  subscribers, 
was  badly  mixed  at  that. 

We  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  full 
announcement  in  the  Fair  Number  any 
further  than  to  say  that  we  have  given 
much  time  to  our  selections,  which.  will 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  varieties  never 
offered  for  sale  and  those  which  in  our 
OAvn  tests  have  proven  both  distinct  from, 
and  superior  to,  those  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to 
thank  several  of  our  friends  for  their  gen¬ 
erous  response  to  our  request  for  seeds  of 
rare  or  superior  kinds  to  add  to  our  Garden 
Treasures,  which,  in  greater  variety  than 
last  year,  will  again  he  offered  in  our  next 
Free  Seed  Distribution. 


The  last  Congress,  among  its  praise- 
Avorthy  deeds,  appropriated  $100,000  to 
enable  Secretary  Teller  to  investigate  nu¬ 
merous  fraudulent  land  entries.  A  few 
months  ago  a  number  of  special  agents 
wrere  sent  throughout  the  Far  West  to 
hunt  up  evidence  of  fraud  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  about  which  complaints  had 
been  made.  Down  to  July  1  over  600  re¬ 
ports  had  been  received  by  Mr.  McFar¬ 
land,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  from  30  agents  engaged  in  this 
business.  In  many  cases  supplemental  re¬ 
ports  have  been  called  for,  covering  points 
which  were  not  explained  clearly  enough 
to  warrant  official  action.  Of  the  reports 
about  350  show'  sufficient  evidence  of 
fraud  to  justify  the  Land  Office  in  sum¬ 
marily  canceling  the  entries.  In  all  cases 
the  records  show  that  the  fraudulent  en¬ 
tries,  whether  homestead  or  preemption, 
cover  the  full  area  allowed  by  law — 160 
acres.  Already  owing  to  these  reports 
56,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  a  great  deal  of  which  is 
located  in  rich  valleys  and  is  held  by  the 
Government  at  double  the  minimum  price 
per  acre.  The  approximate  saving  to  the 
Government  has  hitherto  been  fully  $125,- 
000,  and  doubtless  these  figures  will 
be  doubled  when  action  shall  be  taken  on 
the  reports  still  unexamined.  Moreover, 
all  fraudulent  entries  have  not  yet  been 
reported  upon,  and  the  presence  of  the 
special  agents  has  the  effect  of  checking 
the  consummation  of  fraudulent  schemes. 


“In  the  case  of  the  Waushakum  corn,” 
says  the  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Sta¬ 
tion,  ‘  ‘  the  selection  being  made  by  castrat¬ 
ing  the  barren  stalks  for  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  seed  saved  being  not  from  the 
most  prolific  stalks  that  were  left,  hut 
merely  of  the  perfect  ears,  raised  the 
average  crop  from  about  45  bushels  to 
about  80  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

We  should  much  like  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  an  average  crop  of  45  bushels  and 
an  average  crop  of  80  bushels  per  acre. 
ITow  many  years  did  it  take  to  determine 
each  average  ?  Were  the  cultivation  and 
fertilization  the  same  during  those  years  ? 
Might  not  the  land  have  grown  richer 
from  year  to  year  1  How  does  Dr. 
Sturtevant  know  that  he  has  increased  the 
yield  at  all  ?  We  certainly  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  merely  cutting  off  the  tassels 
of  stand nate  plants  and  by  selecting  the 
best-looking  ears  for  two  seasons,  this 
Waushakum  corn  was  raised  in  yield  from 


45  to  80  bushels.  We  have  done  more 
than  that  in  the  case  of  what  was  orgin- 
ally  “Blunt’s  White  Prolific”  for  five 
years,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  positive 
evidence  that  it  is  changed  at  all.  We 
have  selected  seeds  from  the  best  heads  of 
wheat  for  six  years,  and  the  average  head 
of  to-day  (judging  by  this  season’s  crop) 
is  no  larger  than  when  we  began  the 
selection,  though  two  years  ago  we 
thought  a  decided  advance  had  been 
made.  It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this 
note  that  at  least  15  years  Avould  he  re¬ 
quired  to  determine  that  the  yield  of  any 
variety  of  corn  had  increased  from  45  to 
80  bushels,  and  we  should  not  feel  that, 
unless  carefully  tried  under  \aryina;  con¬ 
ditions.  there  was  any  A'ery  trustworthy 
proof  then. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


There  is  not  in  the  Union  a  State  or 
Territory  in  which  there  arc  not  hundreds 
of  homes  in  which  regret  will  he  caused 
by  the  announcement  that  the  good  and 
kindly  Dr.  John  A.  Warder  died  at  his 
home  in  North  Bend,  Ohio,  last  Satur¬ 
day,  July  14.  From  early  childhood  till 
stricken  down  at  the  age  of  three  score 
years  and  twelve  his  groat  object  in  life 
was  to  increase  the  happiness  of  others  by 
aiding  them  to  find  delight  in  the  beauties 
and  bounties  of  nature.  Of  remarkable 
modesty  at  all  times,  he  did  his  work 
quietly  and  unostentatiously ;  but  though 
other  men  engaged  in  the  pursuits  lie 
loved  may  possibly  be  better  known  to 
the  general  public,  there  is  none  whose 
influence  is  more  widely  felt  among  those 
interested  in  those  pursuits,  or  upon  whose 
knowledge  and  sincerity  more  implicit 
confidence  is  placed. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ann  A.  Warder,  and  was 
horn  on  January  19,  1812,  at  the  home¬ 
stead,  named  Woodside,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  At  a  very  early  age  he  dis¬ 
played  that  love  of  nature  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  through  life,  and  when  not 
over  twelve  years  old  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  elected  him  “Profes¬ 
sor  of  Tilings,”  his  duty  being  during 
their  walks  to  teach  object  lessons  on 
trees,  plants,  stones,  etc.  In  1830  the 
family  moved  West,  settling  near  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  where  they  established 
another  “Woodside.”  While  living  there 
young  Warder,  in  addition  to  his  de¬ 
votion  to  botany,  became  much  en¬ 
grossed  also  in  the  study  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  his  interest  in  comparative  anat¬ 
omy  caused  him  to  decide  to  study  medi¬ 
cine.  For  this  purpose  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Medical  College.  While  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Haines,  and,  in  1837,  the 
young  couple  went  to  Cincinnati  where 
the  Doctor  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
Avitli  Avhich  he  remained  identified  for  the 
next  eighteen  years. 

While  practicing  his  profession  Dr. 
Warder  was  actively  interested  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  several  scientific  societies, 
among  which  were  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Society,  the  Western 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Horticultural  Society,  the  Wine 
Growers’  Association,  the  Old  Cincinnati 
College  and  the  Ohio  Medical  College. 
Of  the  Society  of  the  Western  Academy 
of  Science  Dr.  Warder  was  the  zealous, 
hard-working  President  for  five  years. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Oliio  Horticultural  Society,  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  President  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  until  its  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Forestry  Congress, 
at  Montreal,  last  Summer,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  Less  than  three 
months  ago,  he  was  appointed  Forestry 
Agent  by  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  forestry 
resources,  etc.,  of  the  country  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi. 

In  1855  Dr.  Warder  gave  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine,  and  having  always  had 
a  love  for  horticulture  and  pomology,  he 
bought,  a  part  of  the  President  Harrison 
Farm,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  to  which  he 
added  until  he  possessed  upwards  of  300 
acres.  There  he  spent  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  a  great  part  of  the  time 
occupied  in  testing  varieties  of  fruits  and 
methods  of  culture.  The  farm  in  reality 
became  an  experiment  station,  and  the 
lessons  learnt  there  were  embodied  in  nu¬ 
merous  papers  read  before  horticultural 
and  other  societies  and  circulated  through 
the  agricultural  press.  Of  late  years  most 
of  his  attention  was  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  forestry,  on  which  he  was  the 


highest  authority,  having  qualified  him¬ 
self  to  speak  on  all  branches  of  it  by  years  of 
close  observation  and  practical  experience. 
The  last  fifteen  or  more  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  imparting  to  others  the  val¬ 
uable  information  he  had  acquired,  by 
lecturing  before  agricultural  and  scientific 
societies  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  ripe  fruit  of  his  experience, 
however,  was  to  he  embraced  in  the  work 
which  for  more  than  a  year  lias  been  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  serial  in  the.  columns  of  the 
Rural  New-Youker. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  press,  Dr.  Warder  Avas  also 
the  author  of  several  works  on  his  favor¬ 
ite  studies.  As  long  ago  as  1853  he  fully 
described  the  Hardy  Catalpa  (O.  speciosa) 
Avhich  has  since  become  so  valuable  a 
forest  tree,  especially  on  the  bleak  Wes¬ 
tern  prairies.  His  “Hedges  and  Ever¬ 
greens”  was  published  in  1858,  and  his 
valuable  “Report  on  Flax  and  nenip”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Report  for  1865.  His  “American  Pomol¬ 
ogy — Apples”  published  m  1867,  was  the 
result  of  16  years’  close  observation.  In 
the  same  year  he  edited  Du  Breuil’s 
“Vineyard  Culture,”  to  which  he  added 
many  valual.de  notes  adapting  the  work 
to  American  practice.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  on  liis  return 
prepared  a  careful  “Report  on  Forests 
and  Forestry.” 

Dr.  Warder  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  avss  widely  heloA'ed 
for  his  kindly  disposition,  unobtrusive 
benevolence  ancl  modest,  worth  .His  daugh¬ 
ter  writes  us  that  it  is  over  two  months 
since,  he  became  so  unwell  as  to  need 
medical  attendance,  and  that  for  over 
three  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  bed.  The  disease  culminated  in 
paralysis,  and  though  the  patient  evi¬ 
dently  suffered  intense  pain  at  times,  he 
bore  his  sufferings  like  a  hero,  or,  better, 
like  a  Christian,  making  no  complaint. 
- * — - 

BREVITIES. 


Mr.  George W.  Campbell  sends  us  a  bunch 
of  Timothy  heads  about  eight  inches  long.  We 
haA'e  often  seen  them  longer. 

Our  celery  plants  are  set  five  inches  a  part, 
in  furrows  well  fertilized,  five  inches  deep  and 
four  feet  apart.  We  have  encouraged  this 
method  for  four  vears  past  in  preference  to 
either  surface  setting  or  deep  trenches. 

Tie  a  cord  tiyhtly  about  several  grape-vine 
canes  just  below  a  good-sized  bunch.  This 
will  not  prevent  the  floAv  of  sap  to  the  bunch, 
but  it  will  impede  its  return  and  cause  the 
berries  to  grow  larger. 

Early  Marblehead  is  again  the  first  to  ripen 
of  our  several  kinds  of  sweet  corn  this  season. 
It  was  planted  Mav  7,  and  the  first  ears  were 
nulled  July  14.  The  plants  are  three  feet 
high  to  the  tip  of  the  tassel.  The  oars  are 
borne  nearly  at  the  ground.  Early  Minne¬ 
sota  will  be  about  three  days  later,  growing 
a  foot  higher. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Horhford,  of  Vermont,  writes 
us,  in  resoonse  to  our  inquiry,  as  follows:  “y 
have  made  two  attempts  at  crossing  oats,  with¬ 
out  success  and.  liml  I  not  grown  Mr.  Pringle’s 
crosses  before  they  were  done  sporting.  I 
would  believe  it  impossible.  Mr.  Pringle  savs 
it,  must  lie  done  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning." 

We  have  to  thank  Mr,  E,  P.  Powell,  of 
Clinton,  N.  Y  .  for  the  following  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  in  making  our  next  Garden  Treasure 
collection.  Our  friends  have  little  idea  of  the 
immense  quantity  rcQTiired  for  the  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution.  and  we  desire  to  have  our  next  more 
A’ftl liable  and  to  Rend  to  applicants  a  larger 
quantity  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Powell  says  : 
“  1  observe  your  call  for  seeds.  1  am  prepar¬ 
ing  to  send  vou  another  paokagoof  those  choice 
Sweet  Williams — and  shall  also  select  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Purr  White  Hollyhock,  that  lovers  of 
that  flower  will  admire.  If  you  desire,  can 
send  you  Geranium  seeds  from  PH)  varieties; 
Pose  seats  from  100  varieties  of  the  choicest, 
also.  Gladiolus  seed  ehoirr.''  Since  preparing 
the  above  for  the  compositor,  we  have  received 
several  other  offers  from  kind  fr i«nds,  all  of 
which  are  highly  appreciated. 

A  telegram  from  the  Indian  Territory  yes¬ 
terday.  after  specifying  the  owners  and  mun- 
l*»rs  of  the  herds  that  had  passed  nn  the  trail 
during  the  previous  week,  amounting  to  26,- 
816  head,  savR  that,  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
great  rattle  drive  from  Texas.  Arkansas, 
Loniainnn  and  the  Indian  Territory  render  it 
probable  that  it  will  reach  ft  million,  A  month 
ago  the  highest  estimate  was  600.000,  but  then 
figures  were  “growing”  vigorously.  It  is  all 
bosh  to  suppose  the  increase  of  life  stock  here 
is  not  relatively  ns  great,  as  the  increase  of 
ocr  population.  In  1870.  with  n  population  of 
85,500,000.  wo  had  77.000.000  head  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine;  In  1880  with  a  population  of 
80,000,000,  wo  had  125.000.000  head  of  the 
ftbovo  animals.  Then  t  he  propnrt  ion  of  humans 
to  beasts  was  two  to  four;  now  it  is  two  to  five. 
Our  supply  of  beef  for  borne  use  is  kept  short 
chiefly  by  the  canning  and  export  industries. 
In  the  former  we  use  annually  from  350,000  to 
400.000  head;  75  per  cent,  of  which  goes 
abroad,  while  the  latter  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  140,000  live  cattle  and  100,000.000  pounds 
of  dressed  beef — a  grand  total  of  600,000  cattle 
annually  taken  out  of  the  country.  Small 
wonder  that  during  the  past  decade  the  price 
of  beef  here  has  been  steadily  rising  as  our 
exports  [have  been  increasing. 
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Burfll  topics, 


FOOD  AND  MANURE  VALUES. 


SIR  J.  B.  LA  WES,  BART.,  LL.D.,  P.  R.  S. 

In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  the  16th  of 
June,  some  figures  of  mine  are  quoted  to  prove 
that  the  manure  ingredients  of  a  food  are  of 
more  value  than  the  food  itself.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  decorticated  cotton  cake  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen  equal  to  158  pounds  of  ammonia. 
The  price  of  ammonia,  as  quoted  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  agricultural  papers,  is  25  cents  per 
pound;  2,000  pounds  of  cake  would  therefore 
be  worth  830  for  its  ammonia  alone.  I  have 
never  myself  used  cotton  cake  as  a  manure, 
but  in  my  permanent  barley  field  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  1,000  pounds  of  rape  cake  to  an  acre  of 
land  for  30  years  in  succession,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  has  been  43  bushels.  About  800 
pounds  of  cotton  cake  would  contain  as  much 
nitrogen  as  1,000  pounds  of  rape  cake. 

The  nitrogen  in  these  cakes  is,  I  should  say, 
as  valuable  as  the  nitrogen  contained  in  salts 
of  ammonia;  if  therefore  a  manure  dealer 
were  required  to  furnish  as  many  pounds  of 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
as  are  contained  in  one  ton  of  cottou  cake,  the 
price  he  would  charge  would  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  cake;  the  manure  value  would  there¬ 
fore  be  higher  than  the  food  value. 

But  cotton  cake  has  a  high  food  value;  in 
England  we  employ  it  for  the  production  of 
meat,  and  after  having  extracted  from  it  all 
that  we  can  for  this  purpose,  we  then  get  its 
manure  ingredients— some  of  which,  of  course, 
are  retained  by  the  animal— at  a  lower  cost. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  manure  ingredients  which  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  animals  we  feed.  Many  years 
ago  we  published  analyses  of  the  various  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  farm,  young  and  old,  lean  and 
fat,  and,  at  the  time  we  gave  the  total  amount 
of  mineral  matter  which  they  contained, 
though  we  did  not  publish  the  composition  of 
the  ash.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  about 
40  complete  analyses  of  the  ash  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  oxen,  sheep  and  pigs,  have  been  lying  in 
our  drawers  for  many  years.  We  have  now- 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  should  be 
published,  and  accordingly  they  are  being 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  will  appear-  very 
shortly.  One  of  the  animals  killed  was  a  fat 
ox  which  weighed,  when  alive,  1,400  pounds. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  potash  it  contained 
was  2'j  pounds.  Assuming  that  this  animal 
started  as  a  calf  three  or  four  years  previous¬ 
ly,  we  may  estimate  its  mean  weight  at  about 
700  pounds,  or  rather  less.  If  fed  on  grass  in 
Summer,  and  on  luiy  in  Winter,  it  would  con¬ 
sume  about  80  pounds  of  dry  food  weekly. 
This  amount  of  grass  or  hay  would  contain 
about  1! 3' pound  of  potash;  an  animal  there¬ 
fore  feeding  from  three  to  four  years  would 
not  carry  from  the  land  more  potash  than  was 
contained  in  its  food  in  10  days,  while  the 
potash  contained  in  the  food  during  the  re¬ 
maining  1,000  or  1,400  days  would  be  returned 
to  the  soil. 

When  our  soils  are  full  of  potash,  we  can 
grow  tobacco  and  other  products  which  carry 
off  large  amounts  of  that  substance;  but  in 
the  course  of  time  those  soil  ingredients  be¬ 
come  reduced  in  quantity,  and  then  we  are 
compelled  to  direct  our  attention  to  those  pro¬ 
ducts  which  command  a  high  price,  aud  at  the 
same  time  only  remove  a  small  amount  of  the 
soil  compounds. 

Animals  and  their  products  remove  very 
little  fertility  from  the  soil;  and  fortunately 
as  land  becomes  more  impoverished,  and  pop¬ 
ulation  increases,  the  greater  becomes  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk,  butter  and  meat. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rural,  June  23. — What  is  the  sense  of 
establishing  arbitrary  “  points  of  excellence  ” 
such  as  color,  and  especially  color  of  the  nose 
in  judging  live  stock  (p.  3811)  ?  The  dusky  nose 
in  Short-horns  was  tabooed  half  u  century  ago 
because  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  Kyloe 
cross,  and  yet  the  same  men  who  still  con¬ 
demn  the  best  creature  for  a  tinge  of  nasal 
smut  admit  that  six  crosses  on  any  breed  are 
equivalent  to  full  blood.  Cun  anybody  calcu¬ 
late  how  much  Kyloe  blood  a  smutty-nosed, 
Short-horn  has  to-day  •  lu  my  judgment  a 
schedule  of  ‘‘points  of  excellence ”  should  ex. 
elude  all  such  fancy  notions.  They  are  perni¬ 
cious  in  every  way.  By  the  way,  who  makes 
out  these  lists,  or  are  they  divinely  revealed  ? 

“W’s”  belief  (p.  390)  that  the  frost 
sufficiently  loosens  the  soil  for  plant  growth 
precisely  corresponds  with  my  observations 
1  have  repeatedly  got  just  as  good  cabbage 
from  plants  set  in  the  Spring  upon  uuplowed 
land  as  upon  that  which  was  plowed— in  fact 
better.  And  the  old  notion  that  cabbage 


should  be  “  hoed  every  morning  ”  is  all  non¬ 
sense,  at  least,  on  my  land. 

The  Rural’s  Prize  Series  have  all  been  in. 
structive  and  practical — redolent  of  the  soil. 
Mr.  Earhart’s  (p.  391)  is  very  sensible  and 
sound,  though  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  a  Pennsylvanian  saying  that  Eastern 
fanners  no  longer  hope  to  make  grain-growing 
profitable.  I  think  he  is  mistaken  there.  I 
know  rich  farmers,  even  in  Northern  New 
England,  who  have  made  their  money  by 
grain-growing. 

W hat  is  the  use  of  repeating  the  stale  false¬ 
hood  that  fairs  cannot  be  made  successful 
without  horse-racing  ?  No  doubt,  as  “  Farmer 
(0  ”  says,  (p.  391)  “human  nature  is  human 
nature,”  but  is  that  any  better  argument  for  a 
horse-race  at  an  agricultural  fair  than  it  is  for 
a  lottery  at  a  church  fair  {  The  editor’s  reply 
to  “  Farmer  ”  is  sound  as  a  nut,  and  covers  all 
the  ground. 


Its  readers  are  much  indebted  to  the  Rural 
for  the  series  of  barn  plans  it  has  been  publish¬ 
ing.  If  one  is  not  thinking  of  building  now 
they  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  future 
reference.  Without  looking  back  I  have  an 
impression  that  they  have  been  all  generaL 
purpose  barns.  W ould  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  give  us  some  horse  barns,  dairy  bams  and 
sheep  barns  1 

Mr.  Richard  Goodman  may  be  generally, 
but  he  is  not  always  right  in  saying  (p.  393) 
that  great  yields  of  butter  are  got  only  by 
costly  feeding  and  spoiling  the  cow.  Ainasa 


Scott,  of  Craftsbury,  Yt.,  has  got  up  to  nearly 
600  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  from  one  cow 
with  grass  and  early  (very  early)  cut  hay 
alone.  This  yield  was  approximated  year 
after  year  with  several  cows,  which  suffered 
no  injury  whatever.  Dea.  Clement,  of  Barton 
Landing,  Vt.,  is"  now  making  14  to  15  pounds 
of  butter  a  week  from  one  oow  ou  grass  anti  a 
very  moderate  ration  of  grain  feed.  Mr 
Scott’s  were  common  cows,  the  deacon’s  a 
Jersey.  As  it  dot's  not  hurt  a  fast  horse  to  go 
fast,  so  it  does  not  hurt  an  extra  butter  cow  to 
yield  a  lot  of  butter. 


The  cuts  of  fruit-gatherers  ou  (p.  407)  are 
timely.  I  have  a  simple  one  of  my  own  de- 
sigu,  consisting  of  a  tliree-pint  can  of  heavy 
tin,  with  a  V-shaped  notch  in  one  side,  the  can 
being  mounted  by  n  tube  below  the  bottom, 
upon  the  end  of  a  rake  stave.  ITpou  the  edge 
of  the  notch  a  shurp  steel  V-shaped  blade  i8 
soldered.  A  very  little  practice  enables  one  to 
use  this  picker  very  rapidly,  a  slight  turn  of 
the  wrist  taking  off  the  apples  one  after 
another  until  the  can  is  full. 


Rural,  July  7. — “Better  have  your  hay  too 
dry  than  too  wet,  says  “  Farm  Topics  ”  (p.  422) 
This  is  the  soundest  kind  of  advice.  Don’t  de¬ 
part  from  it,  if  you  don’t  want  to  feel  cross  alj 
Winter  over  your  hay. 


Mr.  Parker’s  Prize  Essay  (p.  422)  sounds 
genuine  and  true  to  nature.  His  ideas  are  all 
good,  but  on  saving  manure  especially  so. 
There  is  where  the  most  of  our  farmers  fail 
worst.  Manure,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  success ;  yet  how  careless  most  of 
them  are  about  it. 


Your  New  York  compositors  must  not  put 
“  Brockport”  in  Maine.  My  friend,  C.  G.  A. 
of  Bucksport,  Maine,  gives  an  excellent  list  of 
hardy  apples,  (p.  423)  but  somehow  he  seems 
to  be  down  on  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  an  apple 
that  pays  me  better,  twice  over,  than  any 
other  kind  of  its  season.  It  is  always  large 
and  fail',  every  apple  merchantable,  aud  the 
tree  a  heavy  bearer.  The  quality  is  good 
enough  for  cooking,  aud  when  dead  ripe  it  is  a 
very  fair  eating  apple,  not  inferior  to  Red 
Astraehan.  Allow  me  to  say  that  Win,  P. 
Rupul  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  few 
nurserymen  who  can  supply  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  trees  that  are  genuine,  in  quantity. 

New  strawberries  keep  a-coming  (p.  424). 
I  have  a  new  seedling  myself  that  “  beats  Wil¬ 
son”  all  out,  but  don’t  you  tell  anybody.  I 
want  to  say  that  of  all  the  non-staminates  I 
have  tried,  and  they  are  many,  Windsor  Chief 
is  far  the  best  for  a  market  berry.  Man¬ 
chester  very  promising.  Bidwell  will  not 


ripen  over  the  end  in  my  soil.  This  is  a  pity 
it  is  such  a  fine  berry  and  so  productive.  The 
Kentucky  is  not  a  very  good  bearer,  and  is  too 
soft.  I  think  blight  ou  strawberry  foliage  is 
increasing  everywhere. 


TRAMPS. 


While  the  vast  majority  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  emigrants  of  all  sorts  that  flock 
to  our  shores  each  year  from  every  country  in 
the  world  scon  find  employment  that  gives 
them  an  honest  and  honorable  livelihood, 
year  after  year  hordes  of  disreputable  old  res¬ 
idents  filthy  iu  person,  ragged  in  dress,  utterly 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  self-respect,  and 
manhood,  blot  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
villages  auti  render  the  country  roads  and  by¬ 
ways  dangerous  to  the  weak  or  lonely  way¬ 
farer.  With  most  of  these  laziness,  shiftless  ' 


ness,  sottishness  and  all  the  mean,  contempti¬ 
ble  disreputabilities  are  chronic  and  incura¬ 
ble  except  by  a  course  of  compulsory  disci¬ 
pline;  and  then  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  as  soon  as  compulsion  ceases,  the  old 
habits  are  sure  to  resume  sway.  The  reform¬ 
ation  of  a  confirmed  tramp  is  even  a  more 
hopeless  undertaking  than  the  reformation 
of  the  confirmed  drunkard,  for,  in  addition  to 
his  numerous  other  vices,  the  confirmed  tramp 
is  also  a  confirmed  drunkard,  with  frequent 
spells  of  regretted  sobriety  through  lack  of 
means  to  indulge  his  craving  for  drink.  The 
blear-eyed,  truculent  rascal,  with  whisky  bot¬ 
tle  and  cudgel,  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  change 
hats  with  the  scare-crow,  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  his  whole  dress  for  a  striped 
“  outfit”  behind  prison  bare. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


As  I  read  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  last  even¬ 
ing,  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Warder,  of  Ohio,  my  mind  reverted  to  many 
pleasant  memories  of  that  good  man.  My  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  was  by  no  means  intim¬ 
ate,  but  it  was  of  a  character  to  reveal  his 
extreme  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  which 
in  a  man  whose  life  was  crowded  with  work  as 
was  his,  was  very  unusual.  Several  years  ago, 
when  I  was  quite  a  young  girl,  and  was  going 
alone  to  Kansas,  by  way  of  Cincinnati,  I  found 
upon  my  arrival  at  a  hotel  in  that  city,  that 
Dr.  Warder,  of  whom  I  had  heard  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Bragdon,  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
often  speak,  bad  called  several  times  to  inquire 
if  I  had  arrived.  Mr.  Bragdon  with  his  usual 
kindly  foresight  had  written  to  Dr.  Warder, 
asking  him  to  kindly  look  after  my  welfare 
during  my  stay  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  the  weather  was  so  in¬ 
tensely  hot  that  upon  the  following  day,  I 
was  almost  prostrated  by  the  heat,  when  who 
should  call  but  Dr.  Warder,  and  after  the 
first  greeting  was  over,  he  immediately  said 
in  his  paternal  way,  * 4  Now  my  child,  I  am 
going  to  take  you  home  with  me  at  once;  this 
hot  city  is  no  place  for  you.”  The  transition 
from  the  city  to  his  beautiful  home  at  North 
Bend,  on  the  Ohio  River,  was  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  possible,  and  for  several  days  I  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  hospitality  most  cordial,  refined, 
and  replete  with  interest.  Each  day  something 
was  planned  for  my  pleasure,  aud  I  have  never 
failed  to  look  back  npon  that  visit  with  una¬ 
bated  surprise  that  Dr.  Warder  and  his  family, 
whose  hospitalities  and  attention  must  ever 
have  been  greatly  exercised  toward  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  should  have  accorded  to  me, 
a  stranger,  and  one  to  whom  they  could  feel 
under  no  obligations  whatever,  such  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  altogether  exceptional  kindness.  I 
later  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Warder  and  his  daughter. at  the  World  s  Fail-, 
at  Vienna,  to  which  he  was  accredited  as  Com¬ 
missioner.  and  there  his  kindness  aud  thought¬ 
ful  help  were  as  generously  aud  courteously 
extended  to  me  as  before — all  of  which  I  re¬ 
member  with  the  liveliest  gratitude.  Dr.  War¬ 
der’s  home  at  North  Bend,  was  delight  fully 
situated  ou  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
farm.  1  remember  w  ell  one  peculiarity  of  the 
house,  its  generous  amount  of  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  unusual  number  of  out¬ 
side  doors.  His  sons,  who  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  farm,  had  immediate  access  to  their 
rooms  from  without,  which  I  thought  a  great 
convenience.  There  was  a  large  tree  near  the 
house  under  which  the  family  sat.  and  which 
served  for  the  Summer  sitting  and  reception 
boo  in— close ,  c  lea  u  sward  under  the  feet,  and  a 
charming  rauge  of  landscape  for  the  eyes. 
The  walls  of  the  Doctor’s  library  were  lined 
with  books,  anil  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  a  large  writing  table  The  housekeeping 
was  ordered  perfectly, with  a  refined  taste  and 
quietness,  altogether  unusual.  Dr.  Warder 
was  devoted  to  his  family  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  then  mostly  growu;  and.  to  his  wife,  he 
was  passionately  attached.  However  great  his 
love  may  have  been  for  her  iu  his  youth,  it 
knew  no  abatement  thereafter,  and  no  one,  I 
think  could  know  him  without  discovering 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  his  teuderest  care 
and  affection,  was  his  wife. 

There  was  much  iu  Dr.  Warder's  nature, 
that  was  peculiarly  delicate  and  rare.  As  a 
physician,  he  instinctively  thoughtof,  aud  ad¬ 
ministered  to,  the  needs  of  all  about  him.  His 
love  for  trees  aud  flowers  was  thoroughly 
genuine.  I  think  I  never  saw  him  without  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole.  At  the  time  of  my 
sojourn  at  his  house,  he  was  interested  in  a 
locust  grove  ho  had  planted  for  timber  to  be 
used,  I  think,  for  posts.  The  quick  and  easy 
growth  of  locust  trees,  anil  the  excellence  of 
the  wood  for  certain  purposes,  iu  his  estima¬ 
tion  made  their  cultivation  very  profitable. 
During  his  stay  at  Vienna,  he  especially  de¬ 
voted  himselt  to  the  methods  of  forestry  in- 
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vogue  in  Europe,  and  as  a  student  of  trees, 
he  has,  as  is  very  well  known,  long  been,  per¬ 
haps,  the  highest  authority  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  bis  life  has  been  a  very 
useful  one,  as  he  united  to  the  practical  voca¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  a  thoroughly  scientific 
mind,  which  means  a  very  great  deal 
Dr.  Warder  was  tall  and  slight  in  figure, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  face  or  appear¬ 
ance  that,  would  distinguish  h>m  to  the  casual 
observer  as  a  man  of  eminence.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well-bred  and  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  polite  to  excess,  he  wras  so 
thorough  a  gentleman  in  his  manners  and 
habits,  as  to  have  been  such  from  nature  and 
not  from  training.  He  had  a  woman's  delicacy 
joined  to  a  man’s  manliness.  Although  dead 
at  the  age  of  72  years,  he  must  have  passed 
away  in  full  mental  health  and  activity. 


for  lUomm 

CONDUCTED  BY  slISS  RAY  CLARK. 


HOME  DECORATION. 


MRS.  PHEBE  RUDER. 


Homes  can  be  furnished  so  tastefully  and 
economically  nowadays,  and  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  making  rcallv  elegant,  little 
affairs  for  adorning  a  room,  that  there  is 
positively  no  excuse  for  their  non-appearauee. 
except  a  distaste  for  such  work  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  an  element  foreign  to  woman’s 
nature.  I  really  pity  the  family  where  the 
mother,  the  prime  mover  of  the  domestic 
machinery,  has  no  thought  beside  sewing  on 
the  weekly  patches  or  watching  eagerly  for  a 
chance  to  take  a  few  stitches  in  a  half-worn 
garment,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  have  her  j 
wash  flapping  on  the  line  before  her  neighbors  J 
(shiftless  things)  have  half  done  theirs.  This  , 
energetic,  working  mother,  who  cultivates 
in  her  children  no  love  for  the  beautiful,  but 
scolds  them  for  a  drop  of  gravy  on  her  clean 
table  cloth,  or  the  prints  of  their  baby  fingers 
on  her  shining  panes.  Let  us  take  a  peep  into 
her  parlor  or  " square  room”  as  she  calks  it. 
From  the  carpet  on  the  floor  to  the  spotless 
w'hite-wash  overhead,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
anything  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  a 
chance  visitor.  A  piece  of  carpet  spread  be¬ 
fore  the  well-polished  stove;  window  shades 
of  green  paper  with  flaming  bouquets  in  the 
center,  which  have  done  service  for  the  last  20 
years:  a  stand  with  an  oilcloth  spread,  on 
which  lies  perhaps  the  last  newspaper  (not  the 
Rural,  you  never  see  that  in  such  homes  as 
this).  On  one  side  of  the  large  old-fashioned 
clock,  hangs  the  “  Equestrian  figure  of  Wash¬ 
ington,”  and  ou  the  other  “  Napoleon  crossing 
the  Alps,”  or  The  Prodigal  Sou  ”  Who  has 
not  seen  such  rooms  as  I  have  described  l 
And  what  sensitive  person  does  not  experience 
a  chill  upon  entering  them  ? 

Such  a  variety  of  pretty  things  can  be  made 
so  easily.  A  hanging  basket  is  made  as  fol. 
lows :  Cut  a  cirele  of  paste-board  about  tv  elve 
inches  in  diameter,  fold  together  three  times, 
then  curve  the  widest  end  and  cut  a  curve 
from  each  side  of  the  folded  piece.  Open  and 
you  will  have  a  circle  with  eight  scallops  for 
the  edge  of  the  basket  and  eight  curves  to  be 
sewed  over  and  over  on  the  outside,  this  well 
shape  the  basket  which  is  now  ready  for  cover¬ 
ing:  sew  on  bunches  of  scraped  horn  until  all 
is  completely  covered;  horns  can  be  easily 
scraped  with  a  piece  of  glass  into  little 
crinkled  shavings  as  white  as  snow.  At  each 
of  the  eight  corners  hang  a  loop  of  gold-lined 
beads;  fill  the  basket  when  done  with  cotton 
even  full,  then  arrange  artificial  flowers  in  it. 
A  handle  can  be  made  covered  with  the  shav¬ 
ings,  and  suspended  with  a  ribbon  from  a  hook 
or  nail  in  the  ceiling.  • 

Another  handsome  basket  is  made  of  all¬ 
spice,  strung  on  a  thread  and  looped  thickly 
on  a  circle  of  wire  which  forms  the  opening  at 
the  top;  make  the  loops  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  long  according  to  the  size  you  have  the 
circle  of  wire,  they  are  them  caught  together 
near  the  bottom  which  forms  a  tassel,  varnish 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  its  beauty.  You 
can  place  a  tin  basin  in  the  top  for  water  and 
cut  flowers,  or  bouquets  of  dried  grasses,  or 
Autumn  leaves. 

Make  window  lambrequins  to  match  your 
carpets  or  furniture  with  white  shades  be¬ 
neath,  trimmed  with  the  same  color. 

Hang  your  walls  with  neutral  tinted  paper 
having  a  bright,  cheery  border  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  hue.  If  the  room  is  low  hang  your  cur¬ 
tains  from  the  ceiling  and  thus  make  believe 
they  are  as  high  as  your  neighbors  across 
the  way. 

It  is  a  great  addition  to  a  south  wiudow  in 
Winter,  to  have  a  nice  shelf  across  it,  filled 
with  choice  plants. 

A  large  collection  is  lather  troublesome  to 
those  who  have  small  rooms  and  a  large 
family.  The  shelf  is  always  out  of  the  way 
and  is  made  prettier  still  by  tLe  addition  of  a 
)axnl>requin,  1  made  one  tor  mine  <>f 


broad  cloth  cut  in  fanciful  scallops,  button¬ 
holed  around  with  green  and  having  leaves 
and  flowers  cut  from  cretonne,  gummed  on 
each  scallop.  Have  a  center  table  by  all 
means,  be  it  ever  so  humble  a  one,  where  the 
family  can  all  gather  around  Winter  evenings 
with  their  books,  games,  fancy  work,  or  mend¬ 
ing  baskets,  Fill  up  the  bare  places  ou  the 
walls  with  pictures,  no  matter  if  they  are  not 
masterpieces  of  art..  If  they  are  all  you  can 
afford,  bang  them  up  and  be  glad  you  have 
them  Have  plenty  of  rugs.  There  are  so 
many  ways  of  making  them  that  I  will  ouly 
mention  on  e  or  two.  The  handsomest  home, 
made  rugs  are  made  of  rags  or  yarn  drawn 
through  burlap.  You  can  draw  the  patterns 
yourself  or  buy  them  ready  stamped  with  any 
design  your  taste  selects.  A  very  desirable 
one  is  made  of  burlap  and  worked  as  you  do 
canvas.  Lineit  with  bed-ticking  to  make  it 
firm.  A  worsted  fringe  is  put  on  just  as  you 
would  finish  a  tidy.  Germantown  wool  Is  the 
best  to  use  as  it  retains  the  color  longer,  does 
not  so  soon  grow  dingy. 

Do  not  let  your  sewing  machine  go  without 
its  cover,  when  cotton  is  so  cheap  and  they 
are  so  easily  made.  The  checker-board  tidy  is 
just  the  shape  for  this  purpose.  Of  course 
you  have  a  lounge  of  some  kind.  If  it  is  of 
brussels  or  rep,  make  a  “  scarf  ”  (as  they  are 
called  in  these  **  aesthetic  ”  days,)  to  cover  the 
bottom  and  trim  the  ends  with  fringe.  One 
covered  with  cretonne,  having  bright  flowers 
and  trailing  vines,  is  very  comfortable  look¬ 
ing;  then  make  a  large  square  pillow  to  match 
with  a  ruffle  around  it,  or  if  your  lounge  is  an 
old-fashioned  shape,  not  having  the  head 
raised,  make  a  small  bolster  in  addition  to  the 
pillow.  This  will  be  a  very  enticing  place  for 
one  to  lie  down  and  take  “  forty  w  inks,”  as 
this  is  about  all  a  busy  housewife  can  get  in 
the  day  time.  Whether  you  have  abundant 
means  or  not,  make  your  home  comfortable. 
Have  at  least  one  room  where  all  the  family 
can  gather  “  ad  libitum.”  and  not  feel  obliged 
to  replace  every  chair  and  fold  up  the  paper 
when  through  reading  it,  but  can  lay  it  on  the 
table  or  throw  it  ou  t  he  floor. 

One  of  our  city  millionaires  was  called  upon 
one  afternoon  by  a  lady  friend.  She  found 
him  in  his  elegant  parlor,  sitting  tipped  back 
in  a  chair,  with  his  feet  upon  the  costly 
marble  mantle,  and  smoking.  He  said  there 
was  no  room  in  his  house  too  good  for  him  to 
smoke  in.  nor  a  chair  too  handsome  to  bo 
placed  in  any  position  he  chose  to  put  it. 

Well,  we  hardly  endorse  all  this,  but  the 
idea  is  of  the  right  sort.  And  so  we  say,  have 
at  least  one  room  where  it  is  not  just  the  very 
wrong  thing  to  do — as  you  please. 


DON'T  SELL  ALL  THE  EGGS. 

No,  it  is  poor  economy  to  save  up  the  eggs 
just  to  sell  them,  because  they  bring  a  good 
price.  There  is  nothing  more  strengthening 
and  nourishing  than  eggs  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  farmers  certainly,  ought  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  eating  them.  Four  eggs  contain 
more  nutriment  than  a  pound  of  beef-steak, 
and  wall  give  more  strength;  and  a  person 
will  not  tire  of  egg-diet,  as  quickly-  as  they 
will  of  fresh  meat.  They  uever  distress  the 
partaker,  and  if  properly  cooked  can  be 
eaten  with  perfect  safety.  For  an  invalid 
there  is  nothing  so  wholesome  as  a  raw  eggi 
beaten  up  with  a  little  sugar,  aud  stirred 
into  a  glass  of  milk;  mr  if  milk  is  uot  allowed, 
a  tea-cup  of  pleasant  cider;)  and  taken  before 
breakfast  it  gives  strength  and  health.  Boiled 
eggs  are  more  wholesome  than  fried  ones,  aud 
egg  sandwiches  are  a  delightful  dish,  taken 
either  hot  or  cold,  and  are  especially  suited 
for  lunch  or  picnics.  Omelets,  poached  eggs, 
or  boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices  and  a  cream  gravy 
poured  over  them,  are  splendid  substitutes 
for  meat  at  breakfast. 

Admitting  that  it  is  a  source  of  income  to 
produce  eggs  for  market;  is  it  best  to  go  with¬ 
out  them  in  the  family  for  the  sake  of  making 
money  for  the  wallet#  If  one  has  more  than 
they  need  for  home  consumption,  of  course  it 
pays  to  sell,  but  it  is  not  judicious  to  deprive 
ones  self  of  the  comforts  of  life,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  paltry  pennies.  Custards  aud  pud¬ 
dings  are  good  changes  in  the  bill-of-  faro, 
aud  much  better  than  pies,  for  hut  weather, 
and  eggs  are  an  important  item,  in  their 
manufacture. 

As  to  cake,  of  various  kinds,  the  less  you 
make  the  better-,  for  Hummer.  It  does  very 
well  in  cold  weather  to  keep  a  supply  on 
hand;  but  it  is  not  nice,  or  healthy  to  eat  much 
rich  cake  iu  the  Hummer.  The  less  meat,  aud 
rich  food,  one  takes  into  the  stomach, 
the  better  they  feel;  and  the  heat  does  not 
prostrate  them  so  sensibly,  as  when  they  are 
fed  with  indigestible  compounds,  therefore, 
use  what  eggs  you  need  iu  the  family,  and  if 
there  is  a  surplus,  they  can  behold.  s.  h.  r. 


PIONEER  LIFE  IN  MINNESOTA. 


Youth  is  so  hopeful  that  nothing  seems  too 
jjreut  for  it  to  undertake — for  what  has  l>een 


done,  says  the  spirited  hopeful  heart,  can  be 
done  again,  and  when  I,  a  happy  bride,  left  a 
fond  and  widowred  mother,  I  thought  there 
was  none  so  happy,  and  I  felt  sure  I  could  do 
anything,  aided  by  my  young  lawyer  hus¬ 
band,  aud  tbat  no  one  had  ever  been  so  loved, 
so  favored  and  shielded  as  I.  I  determined  no 
home  should  ever  be  happier  than  my  love 
aud  energy  should  make  the  one  over  which  I 
should  preside.  How  much  brighter  life’s 
journey  looks  as  we  ascend  the  hill  of  life  than 
when  we  reach  the  top,  and  commence  the 
downward  trip.  How  thorny  now,  where  so 
recently  only  roses  bloomed ! 

Law  business  with  John  wras  unprofitable, 
for  he  was  the  true  type  of  manhood,  honest 
to  a  cent,  and  there  were  plenty  who  w  ere 
not;  but  he  learned  that  he  must  seek  another 
business,  or  never  gain  the  competence  he 
desired.  My  health  being  delicate,  ho  thought 
country  air  would  prove  best  for  both,  aud, 
with  some  misgivings  I  confess,  I  bade  him 
adieu  as  he  started  off  full  of  hopeful  cheer  to 
find  for  us  a  home  somewhere  in  the  far  West. 
Hoou  came  cheering  letters  from  Northwest¬ 
ern  Minnesota,  telling  of  the  broad  prairies 
whose  fertility  was  marvelous,  everything 
cheap,  and  the  cost  of  living  a  mere  nothing. 
Then,  as  I  had  laid  by  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money,  I  determined  to  give  him  a  surprise, 
and  wrote  John  to  meet  a  friend  of  ours  ou 
a  certain  day.  Had  I  knowm  then  what 
awaited  me,  I  should  not  have  been  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  leave  fneuds,  tried  and  true,  com¬ 
forts  and  loved  scenes  for  the  uew'er  fields 
w-hioh  coutained  husks  and  thistles.  Once 
there  I  never  shrank  from  duty’s  call.  Hhall 
I  ever  forget  that  long  ride  in  the  rough 
farm  wagon  ?  I  enjoyed  every  mile  of  the 
way,  for  we  had  so  much  to  talk  of,  so 
mnny  bright  plaus,  and  it  was  so  delightful 
to  be  together  once  more.  Our  merry  laugh 
startled  the  birds,  aud  we  were  fairly  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  joy,  for  we  were  really  going  to 
our  own  farm,  and  our  love  was  to  make  it 
a  home  which  should  be  ours  when  old  age 
came.  Miss  Mowatt,  says:  “  Misfortune  sprin¬ 
kles  ashes  on  the  head  of  a  man,  but  falls 
like  dew  on  the  head  of  a  womau,  aud  brings 
forth  germs  of  strength  of  w  hich  she  her¬ 
self  had  no  conscious  possession ;  ”  and  I  de¬ 
termined  to  do  what  uone  of  our  family  had 
the  courage  to  do,  aud  laugh  away  all  per¬ 
plexities.  It  was  easy  to  make  those  vows 
when  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  it  required 
stout  hearts  to  brave  ull  battles  aud  conquer 
the  homesickness  which  would  creep  in  when 
sick  and  alone,  and  in  danger.  From  the 
comfortable  cot  where  love  hud  taken  me,  I 
came  to  the  rough  shanty  of  one  room,  w'hieh 
served  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor  and 
bedroom.  My  kitchen  contained  u  ste>ve( 
wood-box,  shelf  for  tin-ware;  my  dining-room 
a  pine  box  table,  and  small  box  for  three 
cups  aud  six  plates;  my  parlor,  two  chairs 
and  a  trunk ;  my  bedroom,  some  boards  nailed 
together  to  make  a  bin,  this  tilled  with  pftu. 
rie-hay,  and  a  comforter  over  it,  one  pil¬ 
low,  which  was  long  u  bone  of  contention 
between  us,  each  insisting  the  other  should 
use  it,  as  they  needed  it  most,  and  it  was 
never  settled  till  enough  game  was  shot  t0 
make  another. 

My  palace,  as  I  used  to  call  it  in  the  old 
days,  had  one  door,  and  two  openings  to  ad¬ 
mit  light,  but  so  high  that  1  had  to  stand  on 
tip-toe  to  look  out,  aud  often  on  gloomy  days 
I  seated  myself  high  on  a  dry  goods  box  to 
look  out  toward  my  nearest  neighbor  who 
was  three  aud  oue-hali'  miles  distant.  But  iL 
was  borne,  and  I  proclaimed  myself  queen  of 
the  prairie  shanty.  Our  rooms  were  divided 
only  by  imaginary  w  alls,  and  when  company 
came,  we  used  boxes  or  a  saw  horse  tor  chaiis, 
as  we  had  but  two  store  chairs.  The  west 
portion,  or  bed  room,  was  shingled,  so  we 
could  keep  dry,  unless  the  rain  beat  against 
the  sides  and  drove  through  the  cracks,  then 
our  lmy  got  wet,  and  had  to  be  dried  next  day. 
One  severe  storm  soon  after  my  urrival  wet 
candles,  matches  aud  everything,  aud  we  had 
to  wade  about  iu  the  dark  as  best  wo  could 
each  moment  expecting  our  frail  home  would 
be  thrown  far  across  the  prairie  by  the  severe 
wind.  But  the  same  watchful  Muster  pro¬ 
tected  us  here,  as  in  our  childhood’s  home.  I 
tried  each  day  to  prepare  a  bill  of  fare  from 
my  scanty  larder  tbat  should  prove  tempting, 
but  I  found  it  difficult— yea— impossible,  but 
for  our  excellent  tippet  ires  which  this  climate 
always  brings.  I  had  no  cow,  no  fruit,  uo 
hens,  but  during  my  first  Hummer  here  1  had 
six  eggs  sent  me  by  one  w  ho  hoard  1  was  sick. 
These  1  hoarded  carefully,  lest  John  from  hard 
work  should  be  sick  aud  need  them.  Smile  if 
you  will  over  my  pies,  but  on  rare  occasions 
I  made  them  of  stewed  dried  apples,  and  lie- 
iug  unable  to  get  lard  used  pork  trying ;  und 
sometimes  used  biscuit  dough  for  ci  ust  Hav¬ 
ing  no  rolling  pin  I  used  a  bottle,  und  this  an¬ 
swered  for  potato  muslier  too;  iu  fact  for  va¬ 
rious  other  purposes.  W  itb  a  hatchet  1  ground 
my  spice  and  coffee,  and  made  a  steamer  from 
an  old  pan  by  punching  it  lull  of  holes.  This 
I  was  obliged  to  do  as  1  had  but  one  kettle, 


and  thus  I  could  cook  several  things  at  a  time 
in  my  two  steamers,  and  oue  kettle;  but  at 
first  we  wrere  not  over  stocked  with  provision, 
as  pork,  beans  aud  flour  were  all  we  could 
get,  aud  I  often  fried  bread  as  a  substitute 
for  potato.  Cake  was  unknown,  as  1  had  only 
a  large  bread  pan  to  bake  in,  and  we  could 
do  without,  Eggs  never  less  than  10  cents, 
aud  butter  an  unknown  substance,  remember¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  childhood.  Cows 
scarce,  and  two  expensive  for  us.  I  have 
turned  my  flour  bag,  scraped  the  dry,  hard 
chunks  from  it. caused  by  getting  damp, pound¬ 
ed,  aud  sifted  this  to  make  into  bread,  and 
glad  enough  to  get  it.  But  we  laugh«»d  over 
these  tilings,  and  hoped  for  better  days  when 
we  should  see  a  house  going  up,  and  comfort 
again  surrounding  us.  Money  was  scarce, 
and  so  much  to  lie  done  we  could  not  afford  to 
have  a  w  ell  bored,  so  had  a  slough  well,  and 
the  water  contained  so  much  alkali,  or  sur¬ 
face  water,  that  it  made  us  weak  and  sick 
all  the  time.  One  Summer  eve  just  at  sunset, 
one  of  OUT  best  and  strongest  horses — who  by 
the  way  wus  blind — broke  his  halter  and 
strayed  dowu  to  the  well,  which  was  nine  feet 
deep  and  fell  iu.  Only  one  spade  on  the  place, 
and  that  w  ith  a  weak  back,  what,  was  to  be 
done?  Ride  to  the  nearest  neighbor,  get  help, 
and  spade,  was  the  first  thought;  but  all  this 
took  time  and  night  was  coming  on.  There  is 
always  some  bright  spot,  and  ours  wras,  that 
it  was  moonlight  and  thus  wo  could  see  what 
we  were  about. 

[2b  be  Continued,.] 


DARNED  LACE  OR  NET. 


We  give  our  lady  friends  a  pattern  for 
daruiug  ou  bobinet  lace;  one  that  is  easy  to 
copy,  aud  which  looks  rich  aud  showy  w  hen 
done.  Nothing  in  the  line  of  table,  or  bed 
linen  in  these  days  are  left  without  trimming 
or  embroidery,  and  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  a  great  outlay  for  such  articles,  just  as 
pretty  aud  much  more  durable  trimming  cau 
be  made  at  odd  minutes,  by  the  busiest  house¬ 
wife. 

Irish  Point,  and  Valeucieunes,  looks  far 
handsomer,  but  for  use  iu  a  family,  w  here 
the  father  earns  $1,000  a  year,  such  trimming 
would  not  correspond  with  the  surroundings. 
And  how  often  do  we  see  cheap  goods,  have 
as  handsome  an  effect  as  those  more  costly. 
Several  years  ago  we  remember  reading  about 
curtains  made  of  white  Canton  flannel,  and 
we  thoxight  the  write i  surely  had  given  the 
goods  so  used  the  wrong  name,  or  we  did  uot 
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know  what  Canton  flannel  was;  aud  we  were 
sure  that  we  did.  A  year  or  so  after  reading 
about  them,  we  were  visiting  a  friend  living 
in  the  city;  having  been  escorted  to  our  room 
by  this  friend,  our  attention  was  instantly  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  curtains,  which  hung  so  heavy, 
yet  soft,  and  were  so  cool  and  rich  looking. 
Being  of  good  Now  England  stock,  and  having 
inherited  some  of  the  Yankee  inquisitiveness 
we  read  about,  together  with  what  we  are 
told  is  oue  of  the  characteristics  of  woman, 
the  question  was  immediately  asked  :  “  hat 
are  your  curtains  made  of;  they  look  so  beau¬ 
tiful?”  *'  Canton  flannel,  and  1  have  uever 
regretted  their  cost,”  was  the  somew  hat  face¬ 
tious  reply. 

Wo  once  visited  an  acquaintance  who  had 
been  recently  married,  and  who  was  a  lady  of 
exquisite  taste,  having  the  menus  to  gratify  it, 
too.  Home  of  this  same  curiosity  or  inquis 
ativeuess,  followed  us  here  also,  for  we  had  uo 
doubt  of  the  elegance  w«  should  see  iu  her 
apartiueuts,  more  especially  the  sleeping-room. 
What  won  our  surprise, to  Und  the  lambrequins, 
for  windows  and  mantel,  made  of  blue  silesia, 
«i,je  pleated,  and  put  on  with  brass  headed 
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nails.  It  looked  pretty  and  was  good  enough 
for  any  one,  but  we  did  not  at  the  time  admire 
it  very  much,  for  we  saw  it  through  the  eyes 
of  disappointment. 

The  bed-spread  and  pillow-shams  which 
were  of  Nottingham  lace, were  also  lined  with 
the  same  material.  We  do  not  find  fault  with 
the  plain  materials  used  in  adorning  our  homes, 
but  are  glad  that  they  can  be  used  with  such 
good  effect.  But  to  return  to  our  first  subject: 
This  kind  of  fancy  work  is  very  durable; 
tidies,  childrens’  dresses,  underclothing,  and 
bed  furnishing,  which  require  easy  washing, 
can  be  safely  trimmed  with  this  material.  It 
is  as  fascinating  as  making  rick-rack,  and  w  ill 
wear  equally  as  well. 


Domestic  (Scxmomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE. 


TABLE  FURNISHING. 
HELEN  HALL. 


The  great  Architect  who  designed  the  tem¬ 
ple  in  which  were  to  dwell  the  human  mind 
and  soul,  left  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  iu 
the  hands  of  human  beings,  providing  them 
with  an  abundance  of  material  with  which  to 
rear  the  structure,  and  those  who  are  careless 
or  idle,  or  miserly  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
such  material  do  a  great  wrong. 

Oiu*  bodies,  both  brain  and  muscle,  are 
made  up  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  and  the 
air  we  breathe,  making  it  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  have  a  wholesome 
aud  nourishing  diet  and  pure  air.  Nobody 
can  have  better  facilities  for  providing  these 
for  themselves  than  farmers,  and  yet  we  often 
hear  it  said  that  farmers  set  a  most  meager 
table. 

I  fear  there  is  ground  for  the  criticism.  I 
remember  when  we  were  children,  we  had, 
one  morning,  a  little  hoy  from  town  at  our 
breakfast  table;  lie  commented  on  the  eggs 
by  saying  he  didn’t  know  as  farmers  ever  ate 
eggs.  “Why!”  said  my  mother,  “who should 
eat  them  if  not  farmers?”  “Oh,”  he  said,  “I 
thought  they  were  a  luxury  that  farmers 
couldn't  afford  ”  He  was  only  a  toy  aud  so 
expressed  the  thought  that  I  know  often  finds 
a  place  in  older  heads.  A  hundred  years  ago 
I  suppose  people  were  obliged  to  deny  them¬ 
selves  everything  but  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  but  to-day  there  is  uo  part  of  our  United 
States  iu  which  a  mau  cannot  provide  whole¬ 
some  food  for  his  family,  if  he  has  health  aud 
a  mediocrity  of  brains. 

While  pork  is  good  in  its  place,  and  if  one 
has  a  vigorous  appetite  it.  will  keep  soul  und 
body  together,  every  American  child,  with 
its  wide-awake  nervous  system  aud  busy 
braiu,  requires  a  different  meat  diet.  I  know 
a  young  farmer  who  has  this  year  raised  a 
dozen  early  lambs,  which  he  has  already  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  six  dollars  per  head  After  de¬ 
ducting  the  cost  of  raising  ho  has  inonev 
enough  left  to  more  than  supply  his  family 
with  all  the  beef  they  waul  for  a  half  year. 
Perhaps  for  less  money  aud  trouble  he  could 
raise  pork  enough  to  supply  them  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  but  1  doubt  if  he  would 
be  as  w  ide-awake  and  strong  as  he  now  is,  or 
his  wife  have  the  fair,  plump  face,  ortho  two 
boys  such  hard,  red  cheeks  as  now, 

Couldn't  every  farmer  manage  iu  some  such 
way.  If  not  Iambs,  try  cattle,  or,  raise  the 
pork  and  sell  half  the  quantity  the  family 
needs,  aud  buy  beef  from  time  to  time  with 
the  money.  1  know  that  it  could  be  done  aiul 
not  bankrupt  any  farmer. 

I  don't  feel  like  laying  alt  the  blame  for  the 
ill-supplied  table  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pater¬ 
familias;  some  of  us  at  least  could  bring  about 
a  change  if  we  really  worked  to  do  so,  and 
that  with  millttggiug  patience  and  energy.  If 
we  cannot  have  all  the  things  we  like  and 
want,  we  can  try  to  like  w  hat  things  we  have 
and  prepare  them  for  the  table  iu  the  best  way. 

Wo  can  always  have  milk,  and  there  is  not 
a  more  wholesome  drink  than  good  milk; 
leave  the  tea  and  coffee  for  those  who  want 
shattered  nerves  aud  sleepless  nights.  1  hope 
you  have  thoroughly  cooked  oat-meal  ou  your 
breakfast  table  every  morning;  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive  and  is  very  nourishing;  don’t  be  too 
saving  to  afford  cream  to  eat.  on  it,  and  loam 
to  like  it  without  sugar.  Fried  pudding  is 
relished  by  all  the  family  for  breakfast;  inuke 
a  mush  of  emu-meal  and  water,  not  very 
thick,  boil  it  well,  put  some  scraps  of  salt  pork 
on  the  griddle,  and  fry  the  pudding  with  it; 
it  is  much  hotter  cooked  iu  this  way  than  if 
fried  when  cold. 

Don’t,  oh,  don’t,  ever  put  sour  or  heavy’ 
bread  ou  the  table;  if  you  httvo  sweet  Hour 
aud  go  mi  yeast,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should.  Don’t  try  to  make  your  own  yeast 
when  you  can  buy  that  which  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  costs  less,  I  have  tried  u  great  many 
kinds,  and  at  last  have  settled  down  to  using 
oue  which  has  not  failed  me  for  several  years. 
I  will  not  name  the  particular  kind  leal,  yen 


might  think  that  I  was  advertising;  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself  as  I  did. 

Try  to  interest  your  husband  and  the  boys 
iu  the  garden.  Let  each  boy  have  a  place  to 
cultivate  and  take  different  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables.  For  instance,  let  one  have  peas  and 
sweet  corn  and  beets;  another  onions,  lettuce, 
squash,  beans,  and.  maybe,  asparagus.  Visit 
them  j’ourself  while  they  are  at  work  and 
take  the  time  to  show’  them  where  in  the 
Rural  they  can  learn  the  best  way  to  culti¬ 
vate  them.  Tins  will  help  on  the  tat  Ie  fur¬ 
nishing  amazingly. 

Try  to  have  soup  ouce  a  week.  A  few’  cents 
will  buy  a  piece  of  meat  good  enough,  aud 
you  will  all  feel  the  stronger  for  it.  You  can 
take  a  broad,  thin  piece  of  round  or  shoulder 
steak,  cook  it  slowly  in  a  little  water  till  ten¬ 
der,  then  fill  it  with  dressing  made  as  for 
turkey,  roll  it  up  and  tie  so  that  it  will  not 
fall  apart,  cut  slashes  in  it  aud  lay  in  strips  of 
salt  pork,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  and  you 
will  have  something  for  dinner  that  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive  and  is  extremely  delicious. 

Why  don’t  you  take  charge  of  the  poultry 
yourself?  Twenty  fowls  will  afford  you  plenty 
of  eggs  and  chickens  to  eat,  aud  if  you  take 
extra  trouble  you  can  keep  them  very  econ¬ 
omically.  If  you  raise  a  few  early  chicks  and 
sell  them,  you  can  buy  a  great  many  little 
things  that  will  afford  a  relish  for  your  table, 
and  which  you  could  not  otherwise  have. 

Try  to  interest  yourself  in  this  matter  of  the 
table,  aud  Instead  of  worrying  and  wearing 
out.  your  nerves  with  profitless  ehafiug  against 
the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed, 
look  about  for  a  remedy ;  maybe  you  will  find 
one  nearer  at  your  hand  than  you  thiuk. 


HOUSEHOLD  TALKS. 


AUNT  MABBY. 


“  I’M  all  tired  out  this  week,  for  I  left. the 
blankets  till  the  weather  got  warm,  and  now 
it  is  too  warm,  and  1  have  learned  never  to 
leave  them  till  July  again.  But  it  was  so  cold 
all  Spring  even  through  June,  and  Laura  seut 
up  two  of  the  children  at  once  to  stay  while 
they  moved,  aud  city  children  are  so  thin- 
blooded,  as  a  rule.  Why,  before  the  snow  was 
off  the  ground  the  little  Canadian  children 
about  here  were  going  with  bare  feet  over  the 
frozen  ground,  and  these  town- born  children 
had  leggings  and  gaiters  aud  flannels  on  till  the 
roses  came.  Well,  the  fruit-season  is  fairly  on 
us  now,  and  I  am  going  to  say  that  1  think  a 
good  word  needs  to  lie  spokcu  for  black  cur¬ 
rants,  and  in  mother’s  book  I  find  several  ways 
Of  preserving  them.  Borne  people  prefer  them 
in  jell}’ ;  others  mixed  with  half  Black- caps ;  but 
mother’s  way  was  to  pick  them  carefully  from 
the  stem,  and  allow  three-quarters  of  a  pouud 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  They  need  a 
little  longer  boiling  than  other  currants  on 
account  of  the  tough  skin,  but  they  make 
delicious  puddings  in  Winter,  besides  being  of 
great  value  for  coughs  aud  colds.  I  don’t 
know  what  1  should  do  without  a  lot  of  little 
pots  of  black  currant  jam  in  my  store-room 
for  the  sick  children  in  Winter. 

How  warm  the  Jwoather  is  !  Ticking  fruit 
and  preserving  it,  aud  making  the  first  pickles 
aud  cooking  extra  for  visitors  have  tired  me 
all  out,  and  when  1  own  up  to  it.  I’m  pretty 
tired.  Women  do  have  so  many  things  to  do. 
It’s  really  a  wonder  to  me  that  they  keep  as 
good-natured  aud  patient  as  they  are.  And 
those  city  women  that  come  to  the  country  for 
awhile  iu  Summer,  how  jaded  aud  weary  they 
look,  though  they  haven’t  any  butter  to  make 
or  uuv  fruit  to  pick.  I  saw  one  yesterday 
who  stopped  to  rest  awhile  under  my  trees. 
She  was  young,  but  with  such  a  very,  used-up 
air,  and  had  two  sickly  children  with  her.  "1 
haven’t  been  in  the  country  siuce  I  was  a  girl,’, 
she  said  dreamily,  twirling  her  jiarasol. 
“  Your  place  is  very  pretty;  it  reminds  me  of 
my  mother's  home  in  Nantucket — not  iu  the 
scenery,  but  the  house,"  and  she  glanced  iu  at 
the  open  door — •*  You  seem  to  have  the  very 
same  rush-bottomed  chairs — uud  braided  mats 
— and  hit-or-miss  carpets.  I  should  like  just 
such  a  home  for  myself  anil  little  ones — instead 
of  living  in  a  narrow  street,  hemmed  in  ou  all 
sides.  Why,  my  little  girl  briugs  in  every  bit 
of  grass  she  can  find  growing  between  the 
flagstones  in  Spring;  she  does  love  the 
country.”  The  little  thing  sat  ou  the  grass 
eating  some  of  my  gingerbread  and  drinking 
milk,  the  picture  of  coutoutuicut,  and  1 
thought  how  happy  children  were  who  did  not 
look  far  into  the  future  or  dread  to-morrow, 
but,  were  content  to  live  in  to-day.  And 
under  the  sweet  apple  tree  where  1  keep  a  little 
swing.  Mrs.  Everv-Pay's  little  boy,  “  Milton,” 
was  lazily  rocking  too  and  fro,  and  his  elf  ar, 
childish  voice  tang  out  just  then — "’Ihere 
everlasting  Spring  abides,  and  never  wither¬ 
ing  flowers.”  The  stronger  smiled,  aud  looked 
at  me  with  eyes  that  understood. 

So  many  people  call  for  a  drink,  aud  I  see  so 
mauy  men  drinking  too  much  water  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  that  I  think  it  might  he 


useful  to  jot  down  a  few  of  mother’s  recipes 
for  the  purpose — I  know  father  preferred 
toast  and  water — or  a  little  oatmeal  stirred 
into  cold  water  and  allowed  to  settle.  One  re¬ 
cipe  says,  “  Boil  one  gallon  of  water,  into 
which  you  cut  up  one  pound  of  tart  apples, 
quartered ;  when  soft  pass  through  a  collander, 
bring  again  to  a  boil  with  half  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar.  Bottle,  and  cover  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  with  a  bit  of  cloth,  not  close  corks  ” 
Rhubarb  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  If 
a  little  boiled  rice  is  mixed  with  this  it  im¬ 
proves  it.  Another  pleasant  drink  is  to  cut 
into  very  thin  slices  two  lemons,  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  bit  of  green  ginger. 
Bruise  all  together :  add  a  gallon  of  hot  water 
aud  stir  well.  Put  in  a  piece  of  ice  when  cool, 
and  when  that  has  melted  it  is  ready.  When 
raspberries  are  plentiful  a  nice  drink  is  made 
by  pressing  them  through  a  fine  sieve;  when 
you  have  three  pints  of  juice  add  a  pound  of 
fine  sugar,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  a  little  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  use  what  water  is  required  to  suit 
the  taste.  I  made  a  little  jelly  from  pie  plant 
this  season.  It  is  very  good,  and  made  like 
other  jellies,  only  needing  a  little  more  water 
and  sugar.  One  of  the  little  ones  from  the 
city  poisoned  her  hands  badly  while  in  the 
woods  looking  for  wfild  berries;  I  cured  her  by 
bathing  often  in  lime  water.  It  eases  the  pain 
and  takes  out  the  poison. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


mayonnaise  dressing. 

The  yelks  of  three  uncooked  eggs,  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  mustard  and  sugar,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  aud  a  dust  of  Cayenne  pepper- 
Beat  all  well  together  with  a  silver  fork  or 
egg-beater.  It  is  best  to  set  the  bowl  in  which 
the  dressing  is  made  into  a  pan  of  ice  water 
while  beating.  Next  a  pint  of  oil  is  to  be 
added  by  degrees.  Add  a  few  drops  of  oil  at 
a  time  (beating  the  meanwhile)  until  the  dress¬ 
ing  becomes  very  thick,  after  this  stage  the  oil 
can  be  added  more  rapidly.  Before  turning 
in  all  of  the  oil  add  slowly  a  fourth  of  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  vinegar.  Stir  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  set  on  ice  until  wanted. 

MARIAN  HARLAND’8  SALAD  DRESSING  FOR 
TOMATOES. 

Answer  to  “Aunt  Rachel.”  Twelve 
medium-sized  tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced; 
four  hard-boiled  eggs;  one  raw  egg,  well 
beaten;  one  teaspoonful  salt;  one-half  tea- 
spoouful  Cayenne  pepper;  one  teaspoonful 
white  sugar;  oue  tablespoonful  salad  oil; 
two  Jeaspoonf uls  made  mustard:  one  teacup. 
ful  vinegar.  Rub  the  yelks  to  a  smooth  paste, 
adding,  by  degrees,  the  salt,  pepper,  sugar 
mustard  and  oil.  Beat  the  raw  egg  to  a  froth, 
and  stir  iu  lastly  the  vinegar.  Peel  the  toma¬ 
toes,  slice  them  a  quarter  of  au  inch  thick,  and 
set  the  dish  on  ice  while  you  are  maKing  ready 
the  dressing.  Stir  a  great  lump  of  ice  rapidly 
in  this — the  dressing — until  it  is  cold ;  take  it 
out,  cover  the  tomatoes  with  the  mixture,  and 
set  bock  on  the  ice  until  you  seud  to  table- 
This  salad  is  delicious — especially  when  iced’ 


QUESTIONS  WITH  ANSWERS. 


TOMATO  SALAD. 

Please  give  a  salad  dressing  for  tomatoes  ? 

AUNT  R. 

Ans. — In  answer  to  our  correspondent  we 
will  republish  a  recipe  published  in  Rural  of 
July  15,  1883,  page  475. 

Place  ripe  tomatoes  some  time  before  want, 
ed  on  ice  or  in  a  cold  place.  Just  before 
serving,  pare  with  a  sharp  knife  aud  cut  into 
thin  slices — arrange  on  a  fiat  dish.  Place  a 
toaspoouful  of  mayonnaise  dressing  in  the 
center  of  each  slice.  Place  a  delicate  border 
of  parsley  around  the  dish  with  a  sprig  here 
and  there  between  the  slices. 

M.  W.  H. ,  Roanoke.  Ind. ,  wishes  to  know  a 
good  method  of  canning  corn  aud  peas  in  com¬ 
mon  tin  cans. 

Ans. — We  have  tried  cans  and  bottles,  but 
never  with  success,  especially  with  peas.  The 
memory  is  anytliiug  but  fragrant  of  the  last 
lot  that  spoiled  iu  our  store  closet,  and  wo  in¬ 
tend  to  try  evaporating  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
the  right  article,  and  when  we  do  will  inform 
Rural  readers.  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  iu  canning  (teas. 


Horsford's  Arid  Phosphate 

A  reliable  article. 

Dr.  E.  CUTTER,  Boston,  Mass.,  says:  “  I 
found  it  to  realize  the  expectations  raised, 
and  regard  it  as  a  reliable  article." — Adi'. 

Prof.  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder. 

superior  and  Seleutille. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Gauntt,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  in  Philadelphia  University,  says:  “I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  superior  and  highly  scientific 
.  prepnrut.ii -u,” — .4dc, 


JmpUnuutsi  and  §&acltitt*ti. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
MOST  DURABLE. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  small  vrain ele 
valors,  portable  saw  and  grist 
mills,  butcher  sbop^-lieese  fae 
Dories,  cider  mills,  and  the  run 
rdntl  of  light  machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  .  . 

»  Full  power  guaranteed, and ev- 
\\  pry  boiler  Insured  fur  I  year 
a  payable  ta  the  purchaser, 
ran  lie  operated  by  nny  ordl- 
v  *'  *  uary  person.  Every  engine  com 

plete.  ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
received,  and  warranted  as 
_  represented. 

3  Horse  Power,  8250  i  7  Horse  Power,  8375 
5  *•  •*  300  110  “  **  oOO 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  M’FG  CO., 

•202.  201.  200  .lack son  St.. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRl'IT  BRIER. 


Cheap, 

Practical 

Portable. 

Correct  Princi¬ 
ples.  Correctly- 
Applied.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 
giving  much 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation  fret. 


Address  AMERICAN  MFG.  CO., 

W  aynesboro.  Pa. 


CMITH'S  SELF -ADJUSTING  SWING 
UA  rATTl.E  sTANl  lllll'IS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  In¬ 
vented.  Adjusts  itsklk  when  opem-d  so  tl"-  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out.  and  locks  itselk 
when  closed.  Mesial  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  B5RL  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.  ,  N.Y 


n  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
linni  Unrm  Crist  .Mill.  Feed  Cutters, 
for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
..  BOYER  A  BltO.i  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Ha*  the  L*rgeat  Track.  Wheel*.  DOUBLE  SEARED. 

N'o  RodsdL’billed  Bearings 

rand  LEVEL  TREAD 


STAR  CANE  MILL 


The  only  Double  Mil!  made  in 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one 
third  of  an  acre  to  tbtrty-flve 
acres  per  day,  prices  ranging 
from  fss  to  tfc.OOO. 

STUBBS’  EVAPORATOR. 

I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  it 
with  others,  says  it  Is  the  Best 
Evaporator  marie.  It  took  the 

_  only  premium  awarded  for 

work  done  at  the  St.  Lonis  Fair  In  1SN2. 


tW~  Full  stock  of  SUGAR 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 


MAKERS’  SUP- 


J.  A.  FIILD  A:  CO., 


K  Howard  Sts.,  St.  I.ouis  Mo.  P.S.A 


Improved  Cornell  Corn  Sheller 


FOR  1SS2. 

Wii!  shell  nrr  corn  with 
lese labor  than  any  other 
machine  in  market. 

The  only  Sheller  made 
that  uses 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 
Every  Machine  War¬ 
ranted  to  do  as  good 
work  as 

ANY  SHELTER  MADE. 
;  Ask  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Sheller  try  It,  and 
you  will  buy  no  other. 

Address  orders  to 
TREMAN. 

WATERMAN  &  CO., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Post  railway  &  Lever 
Horse  Powers. Threshing  Machines. Straw-Preserving 
Threshers  LaDow’s  Disc  and  Steel  -Spring  Too*h  Har¬ 
rows,  Eagle  Snlkv  Horse  Rakos.CulUvators.Feed  Mills, 

uctP  .‘..Albany. 

N.Y.  Established  ISki.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


NEW  STYLE 


BUCKEYE 


FORCE 


PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws 
constant  stream, 
lias  Porcelain  Lined 
and  Brass  Cylinders, 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  und  Best  Force 
Pump  In  the  world  for 
lleep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  in  use  in 
every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Never  IVeeres  in  winter. 
Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices,  giving  depth  ol 
well. 
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•  Saturday,  July  21,  1883. 

Just  at  noon,  Washington  time,  last  Thursday 
the  telegraphers  employed  by  the  various  tele¬ 
graph  companies  throughout  the  country, 
struck  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of 
work  and  fairer  treatment  for  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  telegraphy.  The  strike  is  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  “  Brotherhood  ”  of  tele¬ 
graphers  and  others  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Generally  the  “lines  men”  join  the  op¬ 
erators.  The  membership  of  the  Brotherhood 
is  put  at  12,000,  and  over  7,000  are  on  “strike.” 
Never  was  a  strike  made  by  a  more  intelligent, 
hard-working  deserving  class  of  men.  That 
huge  monopolv,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  whose  lines  bind  the  whole  country 
in  a  net,  is  the  chief  opponent,  and  oppressor 
of  the  operatives.  Twice  within  a  twelve, 
month, it  has  cut  down  their  scanty  wages,  while 
large  dividends  have  been  paid  on  its  stock 
which  has  been  watered  over  and  over  again. 
The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  now  $80,- 
000,000.  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
‘water."  that  is,  presents  of  “scrip  dividends, 
etc,'-  made  by  the  members  of  the  company  to 
themselves  at  various  times.  Interest  must  be 
paid  yearly  on  this  “water”  just  as  well  as  on 
genuine  paid-up  capital,  and  to  do  this  em¬ 
ploy^  are  put  on  starvation  wages.  Tele¬ 
graph  exports  declare  that  the  entire  “plant” 
of  the  company  could  be  duplicated  today  for 
from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000;  yet  to  pay  big 
interest  on  880.000.000 — the  “watered”  capital 
— the  public  have  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  and 
the  employes  scrimp  on  miserable  wages. 
Both  sides  seem  determined  to  bold  out, 
and  it  is  yet  too  early  to  predict  the  issue, 
but  our  good  wishes  go  with  the  men  not 

the  monopoly . 

During  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  there 
were  2,500  miles  of  railroad  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  amount  built  during  the  same 
period  last  year  was  4,990  miles.  The  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  miles  to  be  built  this  year  is 
8,050  miles. . . The  Mississippi  River  Im¬ 

provement  Conference,  in  session  in  St.  Louis, 
has  called  a  River  Convention,  to  be  held 
somewhere  in  the  Mississippi  River  Valley'  not 
later  than  November  20.  Onhr  such  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress  are  to  receive  support  as 
are  emphatically  in  favor  of  river  improve¬ 
ment. . Charles  B.  Dye,  the  geologist, 

died  at  his  home  on  Mt.  Harrison,  Wednesday 
morning.  His  carefully-classified  collection 
of  geological  specimens  from  the  Cincinnati 
basin  is  probably  the  most  complete  for  any 
one  district  in  the  world.  Seventeen  thousand 
pounds  of  this  collection  are  now  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Museum . Four  harvesters,  who 

had  just  been  paid  off,  boarded  a  freight  train 
at  Whitehall,  Ill.,  to  steal  a  Tide,  At  the 
same  station  four  tramps  boarded  the  train, 
to  all  appearances  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
after  starting  they  drew  revolvers  and  made 
the  harvesters  give  up  their  money.  Then 
they  drove  them  off  the  train,  and  in  jumping 
one  of  the  harvesters  was  killed...,  ....Gen¬ 
eral  Toro  Thumb  died  iD  Middleboro.  Mass., 
Sunday,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  m  his  46th 
year.  He  joined  Barnum  in  1852,  and  was 
married  in  1863 . . . . .The  National  Nail  Associ¬ 
ation  voted  in  Pittsburg  the  other  day  to  sus¬ 
pend  manufacture  for  one  month  beginning 
on  Monday  last.  Their  purpose  is  to  prevent 

any  depression  in  prices - A  bark  laden  with 

rags  has  arrived  off  New  Haven  from  Egypt. 
The  officers  say  there  was  no  cholera  at  Alex¬ 
andria  wheu  they  sailed,  but  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  uuload  or  communicate  with  peo¬ 
ple  on  shore . The  franchise  for  the  ex¬ 

press  business  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
has  been  purchased  by  Eastern  capitalists  who 
have  organized  the  Northern  Pacific  Express 

Company  with  a  capital  of  $10, (100,000 . 

Vanderbilt  is  in  earnest  about  building  a 
South  Pennsylvania  Trunk  Line.  The  char¬ 
ter  for  such  a  road  has  been  in  the  Vanderbilt 
family  for  20  years.  The  survey  is  being  made 
and  a  syndicate  formed . The  semi-cen¬ 

tennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Chicago  as  a  village  will  occur  August  10, . . . 

_ Iu  the  action  of  tbe  Erie  Railroad  against 

James  McHenry.  Judge  Cox.  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  New  York,  Tuesday, 
denied  the  motion  of  the  defendant  for  a  new 
trial.  The  action  was  tried  in  New'  York 
City  last  April,  resulting  iu  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  of  $1,486,000 . . 

Senator  Jones,  of  Florida,  a  native  of  Ire¬ 
land,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
birth-place,  said  to  a  repoi’ter  ;  “Whi^  I  en¬ 
joyed  my  visit  to  the  Old  Country,  I  could  not 
live  there  again.  That  is  the  country  of  the 

past — this  is  the  country  of  the  future.” . 

Robert  L.  Ream,  father  of  Vinnie  Ream 
Hoxie,  the  sculptor,  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  investig¬ 
ate  fraudulent  land  entries . The  National 


Soldiers’  Re-union  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
July  27,  promises  to  be  a  grand  affair.  In  the 
parade  there  will  be  representatives  of  every 
war  in  America  since  1776 . The  Presi¬ 

dent  and  Secretary  Lincoln  expect  to  take  a 
trip  to  Yellowstone  Park  about.  August  1, 

under  the  escort  of  General  Sberiilan . The 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange  has  passed 
resolutions  calling  on  Congress  to  redeem  the 
trade  dollar  at  par  or  legalize  the  issue  of  that 

coin . The  Government  Immigration 

Agent  at  Quebec  states  that  the  Irish  assisted 
to  Canada  this  season  are  not  paupers,  and 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  in  the  poor- 

house  . Liquor  licenses  in  St.  Louis  have 

been  pushed  up  to  $1,000  for  the  miscellaneous 

drunkery,  and  $250  for  the  beer  shop . A 

State  University  is  projected  iu  Milwaukee, 
with  academies  in  different  cities  of  the  State 
as  feeders.  Towards  the  endowment  of  these 

latter,  $600,000  have  been  subscribed . 

There  was  a  slight  frost  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Wednesday  morning,  but  it  did  no  damage. , , 
....  Generals  Sherman  aud  Terry  and  Chief 
Justice  Waite  are  having  a  business-pleasure 
trip  in  the  W ost ,  and  on  going  from  Living¬ 
stone,  Montana,  to  the  Yellowstone,  the  other 
day,  the  Chief  Justice  w'as  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  seriously,  though  not  dangerously, 

hurt . The  Mormon  Bishop  Knudson.  of 

Wintah  County,  has  been  arrested  for  placing 
dynamite  under  the  bed  in  which  two  of  his 
wives  were  lying  and  blowing  them  up.  The 
women  were  seriously  injured,  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  room  was  torn  to  pieces.  There  are 
threats  of  lynchiug  the  Bishop. .. .Oklahoma 
Payne  and  his  followers  assert  that  they  will 
enter  the  Indian  Territory  before  the  end  of 

the  week  iu  spite  of  all  opposition . Swain 

the  man  who  was  arrested  for  stealing  the 
ledger  that  is  so  important,  in  the  trial  of  ex- 
Treasurer  Polk  of  Tennessee,  says  that  he  took 
it  at  the  instigation  of  Polk,  and  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  $175  for  the  deed . 

Villages  and  farm  buildings  knocked  to  pieces 
and  filling  the  air  with  flying  shingles  and 
clapboards;  church  steeples  takiDg  flight  on 
the  wings  of  a  tornado;  deluges  of  rain,  turn¬ 
ing  dusty  brooks  into  roaring  torrents  before 
which  bridges  and  culverts  go  down  like  card- 
houses;  thunder  clouds  sending  their  bolts 
right  and  left  into  trees,  barns,  houses  and 
camp  meetings,  regardless  of  consequences, 
like  British  ironclads  bombarding  some  poor 
beggar  of  a  foreign  town;  cellars  flooded; 
grain  fields  washed  out — such  are  among  the 
storm  calamities  of  which  we  hear  now  almost 
every  day.  These  an*  bonanza  days  for 
weather  prophets;  why  are  Wiggins  and  the 
others  silent? . The  manufacture  of  ban¬ 

gles  in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  coins  is  to 

be  suppressed  at  once . Secretary  Teller 

says  he  proposes  to  decide  whether  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Road  shall  be  allowed  to  absorb 
the  Texas  Pacific  land  grant  after  his  return 
to  Washington  in  September. ........  Ericsson 

has  invented  a  new  torpedo  boat  which  is  said 
to  be  the  most  destructive  of  auy  ever  built.. 
It  fires  a  shot  under  the  water,  and  is  reported 
to  be  capable  of  destroying  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  the  largest  and  stoutest  ironclad  ever 
built.  A  specimen,  appropriately  called  the 
Destroyer,  lies  in  the  harbor  here  now  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes . The  new  high  li¬ 

cense  liquor  law  in  Ohio  will  yield  nearly  $2,- 
000,000  to  the  State  in  its  first  year.  It  is 
thought  that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  this 
revenue,  as  many  of  the  groggeries  caunot 
stand  the  tax,  and  thousands  of  small  dealers 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  business . Thurs¬ 

day  afternoon  the  employes  in  the  Bessemer 
Steel  Works  in  South  Chicago  presented  a  de¬ 
mand  to  the  company  for  a  change  from 
work  by  the  day  to  work  by  the  ton.  Tbe 
company  refused  the  demand,  and  2,000  men 
struck.  The  officers  claim  that  the  advance 

asked  by  tbe  men  is  about  100  per  cent . 

Hanlan  defeated  Ross  by  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  a  four-mile  boat  race  neat'  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  last  Wednesday,...  McKee 
Rankin,  the  actor,  was  partner  in  a  stock 
farm  with  Jerry  Dunn,  the  Chicago  gambler 
who  killed  Jimmy  Elliott.  Rankin  has  been 
assaulting  a  Chicagoan  who  commented  on 

the  relationship . . . . 

The  immigration  for  the  last  fiscal  year  falls 
a  little  short  of  600.000,  against  nearly  800,- 
000  in  1882  and  670,000  in  1881.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  two  years,  this  is  the  highest 
immigration  ever  received  in  one  year.  The 
highest  point  touched  before  the  depression 
was  460,000  in  1873  and  the  lowest  during  that 
period  was  in  1878  when  it  ran  down  to  138,- 

000.. . The  last  United  States  census  act 

holds  out  an  offer  to  pay  half  the  expense  of 
a  census  in  1885, upon  the  same  schedules, with 
any  States  which  may  like  to  go  Into  it.  It 
requires  additional  legislation  to  make  the 
appropriation,  it  seems,  but  it  is  calculated 
that  the  share  of  tbe  cost  to  be  paid  by  New 
York  would  be  $90,000,  Pennsylvania  $60,000, 
Ohio  $65,000,  Hlinois,  365,0000,  Massachusetts, 
$30,000.  If  haste  is  not  made,  the  volumes 
of  the  present  full  Census  will  not  be  out  be- 


Ifore  the  next  one  is  due . The  new  de¬ 

partment  of  the  Indiana  University  at  Bloom¬ 
ington,  including  the  laboratory,  the  library, 
with  1,500  volumes,  and  the  museum,  contain¬ 
ing  the  famous  Owen  collection  aud  Dr.  Jor¬ 
dan’s  collection  of  fishes,  has  been  burned; 
loss  $400,000.  The  fire  was  caused  by  light¬ 
ning  striking  a  telephone . The  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Legislature  talks  about  adjourning 
without  passing  any  re-districting  bill  at  all, 
and  the  Senate  has  fixed  next  Tuesday  as  the 
day.  Tt  has  also  refused  to  appoint  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  House  conference 
committee  on  the  subject.  But  it  seems  alto¬ 
gether  likely  that  Gov.  Pattison  would,  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  re-district,  immediately 
call  another  special  session,  and  repeat  his 
lecture  about  neglect  of  plain  duty .......... 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  civil  suits  against  Star  Route 
contractors  to  recover  money  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  on  fraudulent  representations 

for  postal  service  under  expediting  orders . 

In  the  Hill  investigation  the  testimony  related 
to  the  charge  that  all  government  slate  roofs 
were  required  to  be  laid  with  a  patent  fasten¬ 
ing . Major  McKenzie’s  estimates  for  im¬ 

provements  on  the  Uppor  Mississippi  River  ask 
for  $100,000  between  8t.  Paul  aud  Des  Moines 
Rapids  and  $500,000  between  Des  Moines  and 

the  Illinois  River . . . . 

- • 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  21,  1883. 
The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  had  one  hundred  carloads  of  Georgia 
watermelons  in  their  Cincinnati  yards  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  aud  sixty.'  carloads  more  were 
expected  in  the  evening.  On  Saturday  the 
Southern  brought  in  nearly  a  hundred  cal's.  A 
train  load  of  melons  has  been  sent  to  Buffalo 
to  supply  the  Saengerfest . The  descend¬ 

ants  of  oue  of  Lafayette’s  Aide-de-camps  are 
about  to  bring  suit  for  tbe  possession  of  200,000 
acres  of  valuable  land  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley . There  are  one  hundred  applica¬ 

tions  for  space  at  the  coming  Cincinnati  Ex¬ 
position  more  than  there  were  at  the  same 

time  last  year . ...Thoro  will  be  a  slim 

crop  of  hops  in  Canada.  The  high  prices 
caused  a  large  acreage  to  be  put  out,  but  a 

green  fly  has  ruined  the  prospect . 

Cotton-worms  have  appeared  in  the  South. 

The  planters  are  uneasy . . . 

Within  four  years  9,500  acres  of  laud  at  and 
near  Oharlemont,  Va.,  on  the  James  River 
have  been  sold  to  farmers  from  the  North  and 
West.  The  largest  purchases  have  been  plots 
of  300  acres,  aud  the  smallest  20.  The  new 
settlers  express  themselves  as  delighted  with 

their  new  possessions. . . President  Nathan 

Appleton  of  the  Newport  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Animals  congratulates  the  members 
that  they  “  have  made  the  absurd  and  often 
cruel  check  rein  unfashionable,  and  that,  as  a 
result  of  this,  it  is  fast,  being  discarded  from 
the  necks  of  horses,  not  only  those  used  for 
pleasure  and  show,  but  also  the  poor  beasts  of 

burden  ” . A  cablegram  yesterday  says  : 

— “The  harvest  in  Prussia  promises  well 
especially  in  the  northeastern  provinces.  It 
will  be  less  in  Pomerania  aud  Brandenburg- 
Wheat  in  the  former  is  below  the  average.  In 
.Schleswig-Holstein,  Westphalia,  and  Rheinish 
Prussia  drought  has  done  much  damage. 
Fruit,  beet  roots,  and  potatoes  are  everywhere 
good”. . .  .Four  fanners  were  arrested  Thursday 
near  Newry,  Ireland,  for  beating  nearly  to 
death  a  man  who  took  a  farm  from  which  the 

previous  tenant  had  been  evicted . 

The  largest  sheep  ranche  in  the  world  is  the 
oue  in  Dimmit  and  Weber  Counties,  Texas, 
where  300,000  sheep  nre  pastured  on  300,000 

acres  of  land  . The  Sanford,  Fla., 

Journal  says  that  pineapples  arc  grown  on 
Belair  grove,  three  ond  a  half  miles  from  San. 
ford,  to  weigh  over  twelve  pounds  and  sell  for 

$2  each . Over  400,000  head  of  cattle  are 

now  grazing  in  the  valley  tributary  to  Miles 
City,  M.  T..  and  nearly  every  day  tbe  number 
is  being  increased  by  truin-loads  from  the 

East . A  second  shipment  of  American 

Merinos  passed  through  Chicago  Thursday  de¬ 
stined  for  Australia.  This  shipment  of  124 
animals — 116  rams  aud  eight  ewes — compose 
as  fine  a  lot  as  could  be  selected  from  the 
flocks  of  Vermont  and  Western  New  York. . . . 
An  importation  of  forty-three  head  of  Red 
Polled  cattle  from  Norfolk  aud  Suffolk,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  arrived  aud  is  now  iu  quarantine 
near  Boston.  Messrs.  Geldard  &  Busk,  of 
Salisbury,  England,  are  the  importers.  The 
entire  lot  will  probably  La*  sold  in  Chicago  in 

September . A  State  convention  of 

veterinary  surgeons  was  held  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  la.,  the  17th  inst.  to  organize  a  State 
association  uud  perfect  measures  for  protec¬ 
tion  by  law.  Live-stock  breeders  are  largely 
*ute  rested  in  this  movement,  for  it  means  for 
them  Immunity  and  protection  from  the  vast 
array  of  quacks  and  pretenders  traveling 

about  as  veterinary  surgeons . 

The  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  Coast  Canal  and  Oke- 
ehobee  Land  and  Drainage  Company,  com. 


posed  mainly  of  Philadelphia  capitalists,  has 
received  from  the  State  of  Florida  an  install¬ 
ment  award  of  535,385  acres  of  land  located 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  for 
reclamation  operations  in  that  State.  This 
company  has  reclaimed  nearly  1,500,000  acres 
of  sugar  land  iu  Florida,  and  work  is  still 

being  vigorously  pushed  forward . 

........  Tin*  foreman  of  Fowler  Bros. ,  Chicago, 

testified,  in  the  lard  investigation  that  is  going 
on  there,  that  tallow  and  beef  bones  were 
mixed  with  hog’s  fat  and  put  into  rendering 
tanks  and  the  product  put  in  tierces  aud 
labeled  “  prime  steam.”  He  knew  this  posi¬ 
tively,  because  he  had  entire  charge  of  the 
rendering.  Thousands  of  tierces  of  this  stuff 

were  put  on  the  market . For  the  year 

ending  June  30. 1883,  the  California  exports  of 
wheat  were  14,600,000  centals,  and  of  flour 
1,100,000  barrels — In  all,  equivalent  to  29,282, 

000  bushels  of  wheat . The  free  cnual  in 

New  York  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  that 
mode  of  transporta  tion.  The  tonnage  cleared 
during  the  first  week  in  July  amounted  to 
172.612  tons,  against  143,565  tons  for  corres¬ 
ponding  week  last  year,  a  gain  of  29,047  tons 
or  over  20  per  cent.  The  flour,  corn,  wheat 
and  other  vegetable  food  carried  amounted 
to  48,990  tons,  against  22,681  tons  last  year. 

. Tomatoes,  not  many  generations  ago, 

were  considered  poisonous.  Last  Fall  there 
were  52,322,052  cans  of  tomatoes  put  up  by  the 
canning  establishments  of  the  United  States. . . 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  16th,  in  its  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade  the  last  week, 
says:  Heavy  thunder-storms  and  chilly  nigfcts 
have  lieen  unfavorable  for  the  crops.  Native 
wheats  are  generally  firmer  and  dearer.  Flour 
is  dull.  Foreign  wheats  are  unimproved,  ex¬ 
cept  fine  white,  which  was  firmer,  owing 

to  scarcity . Stock  is  suffering  in 

Western  Texas  for  want  of  water . A 

Dodge  City  (Kas.)  firm  are  driving  a  herd  of 

6,000  cattle  to  their  Montana  ranch . 

About  100,000  sheep  have  been  driven  from 
Eastern  Oregon  into  Montana  this  season 
. . .  A  Miles  City  (M,  T.)  firm  has  just  import¬ 
ed  two  car-loads  of  blooded  cattle  from  Scot¬ 
land...... . . . 

Thousands  of  hogs  have  died  with  cholera  iu 
Obion  County,  Tenn.,  within  the  past  two 

weeks . A  silk  factory  is  being  erected 

in  the  vicinity  of  Mandeville,  Ga.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  stand  in  tbe  middle  of  an  old  field 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  growing  mul¬ 
berry  trees ........  Tbe  berry  shipper  of  G  ads- 

den,  in  West,  Tennessee,  netted  over  $40,000  on 
their  strawberry  crop  for  the  seasou  just 
closed.  Chattanooga  claims  net  receipts  of 
over  $80,000  on  the  same  crop. . ..... .  .Horace 

Greeley’s  farm  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. ,  will  be 
sold  at  auction  September  8,  to  settle  the 
estate.  - . . Michigan  is  puzzled  because  im¬ 

migrants  pass  it  by  for  the  Far  West  when  so 
much  good  laud  in  old  sections  is  still  unoc¬ 
cupied  aud  for  sale  at.  low  figures.  Only  about 
7,000,000  of  the  37,000,000  acres  of  laud  in  the 

State  are  improved . 

.  ■  ♦♦ • - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday.  July  21.  1883. 

The  cholera  has  virulently  attacked  Cairo. 
Yesterday  there  were  140  deaths  acknowl¬ 
edged:  the  actual  number  must  have  been 
much  larger.  The  police  are  doing  their  best 
to  prevent  a  correct  account,  going  so  far  as 
to  arrest  women  bemoaning  in  tbe  streets  their 
loss  of  husbands,  children,  etc.  The  country 
appeal's  to  have  been  culpably  adapted  for  the 
reception  and  spread  of  the  plague.  Since 
the  late  war  all  sanitary  precautions  appear 
to  have  been  neglected.  The  country  is 
checkered  with  canals  for  irrigating  purposes. 
After  the  recent  battles  the  many  feeders 
were  chocked  with  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
horses,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  clear 
out  the  putrid  mass.  Bodies  were  buried  un¬ 
der  a  thin  layer  of  light  sand,  nrd  soon 
became  exposed,  spreading  stench  and 
disease  all  around.  For  economy’s  sake  the 
water  iu  the  leading  canals  was  shut  off  from 
the  smaller  ones,  greatly  damaging  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  forcing  the  peasant  ry  to  drink  putrid 
water.  All  the  garbage  and  the  dead  bodies 
of  animals  not  eatable,  find  their  way  into  the 
Nile  and  the  canals  from  all  the  adjacent 
country  so  that  the  odor  can  be  smelled  miles 
off’.  Even  now  when  the  plague  is  striking 
right  and  left  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  chief 
towns  and  a  score  or  more  of  the  largo  vil¬ 
lages,  to  say  nothing  of  country  places,  the 
simplest  sanitary  arrangements  are  neglected. 
The  funeral  system  is  most  obnoxious.  The 
corpses,  encased  in  very  slight  coffins,  are 
carried  through  the  crowded  streets  on  men’s 
shoulders.  The  clothes  of  persons  dy  i  ug  in  the 
hospitals  are  often  stripped  off  and  taken  for 
wearing  purposes  by  relatives.  Twenty-nine 
deaths  from  cholera  occurred  yesterday  at 
Mansurah,  24  at  Bamanoud,  28  at  Ghizeh,  44 
at  Chirbin  and  three  at  Damietta.  There 
were  16  deaths  from  the  disease  at  Menzalob 
on  Tuesday,  All  agree  that  unless  the 
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English  (who  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  still  occupying  all  the  chief  strategic 
points  with  troops)  take  actual  control  of  af¬ 
fairs,  the  checking  of  the  spread  of  the  cholera 
will  be  hopeless.  The  European  Powers  are 
increasing  the  quarantine  regulations  against 
persons,  goods  aud  vessels  from  Egypt,  owing 

to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  there . 

Owing  to  the  reported  high-handed  conduct  of 
the  French  admiral  at  Tamntave,  Madagas¬ 
can,  the  English  have  sent  several  war-vessels 
to  the  Mauritius  to  be  cloSe  at  band,  aud 
several  others  direct  to  Madagascar,  while  a 
regiment  of  the  soldiers  still  in  Egypt  has  been 
ordered  to  Suez,  to  be  in  readiness  to  embark 
at  the  earliest  moment.  Mattel's  are  likely  to 
be  amicably  settled,  however.  Mr,  Wadding- 
ton,  an  Anglo-Frenchman,  once  Premier  and 
twice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
Republic,  has  been  appointed  Ambassador  to 
England,  where  naturally  he  is  a  great  favor¬ 
ite.  He  will  arrive  Monday,  and  has  lieen  in¬ 
vited  to  dine  with  Earl  Graff  ville,  Foreign 

Secretary  Tuesday - Lord  Lyons,  English 

Ambassador  to  France,  will  leave  Paris  on  his 
regular  annual  holiday  next  week,  and  this  he 
wouldn't  do  were  any  trouble  apprehended. 
The  French  Government  will  recall  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  should  he  have  acted  in  the  arbitrary 
way  reported . 

Another  bone  of  contention  is  the  projected 
new  Suez  Canal.  If  England  builds  one  her¬ 
self,  it  will  be  across  from  the  Nile  to  the  Rod 
Sea,  starting  near  Cairo.  Do  Lesseps  wants 
to  build  another  parallel  to  the  present  canal 
aud  under  the  same  management,  and  he  as 
well  as  other  Frenchmen  insist  that  for  the 
English  to  build  an  independent  canal  would 
be  an  act  of  spoliation,  as  it  would  ruin  the 
old  original  canal.  The  English,  whose  ship¬ 
ping  pays  four-fifths  of  the  tolls,  insist  on 
lower  rates,  aud  a  greater  English  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  management.  They  ask  that  the 
number  of  British  directors  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  be  increased  from  three  to  five,  that 
the  number  of  British  members  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finances  be  increased  to  three,  and 
that  the  company  have  an  office  in  London. 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  willing  to  comply  with 
these  requests,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. . 
Stanley  has  been  head'd  from  up  the  Congo 
River,  Five  of  the  Belgian  members  of 

his  party  have  died . The  efforts 

of  the  Porte  to  collect  taxes  in  Crete  will  be 

resisted . Said  Bey  Khaudell,  Prefect  of 

Alexandria,  has  been  found  guilty  of  failing 
to  perform  his  duties  and  of  conniving  at  the 
riots,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  seveu  years’ 

imprisonment  at  hard  labor . One  of 

the  officers  in  charge  of  the  cordon  which  sur¬ 
rounds  Damietta,  died  of  the  cholera.  There¬ 
upon  the  Colonel  in  command  and  his  staff 
tied  in  fright.  They  have  been  arrested,  and 

a  British  officer  placed  in  charge . The 

pauper  emigrants  who  were  sent  by  England 
to  this  country,  and  sent  back  again  on  the 
Furuessia,  aud  Spain  have  been  landed  at 
Queenstown.  It  is  admitted  by  the  English 
that  they  are  a  very  wretched  lot  of  people- 

. A  bill  has  been  introduced  iuto  the 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  authorizing  the 
taking  of  sounders  for  piers  for  a  railway 
bridge  from  Cape  Grisnez.on  the  French  coast, 
across  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  Folkestone, 

England  . The  RusBian  Government  pro- 

poses  to  appoint  an  ambassador  to  the  Vati- 
cau . Chang  Hai  Shing  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  Canton, 
because  of  his  prominent  services  heretofore 
iu  important  State  matters.  This  shows  that 
Chiua  is  resolved  to  lie  ready  for  emergencies. 
The  lute  Governor  of  Canton  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Felon  to  account  for  his  delay  in 
preparing  the  Chinese  armaments.  C.  H,  S. 
is  the  boldest  aud  most  skillful  soldier  iu 

China . King  Alfonso  has  informed  the 

Cabinet  that  he  will  start  for  Germany  on 
September  1 . 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different-  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordixart  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ Si  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  vear 

fromrlateof  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Fearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  5  pace  . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions. . 35  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  'Adv.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  eenta 


6t£c  lower.  Butter  steady, 

Wheat  firm;  “regular"  $1.0440  J(ily,-*I.0i9t  August' 
$1  OSTfco  September-  Sl.ftSnj  October:  $1.1177*  Novem¬ 
ber;  $1412*4  nil  the  year;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring  81  0296 
No.  3  do..  85e:  No.  2  red  Winter.  $1.07.  Corn  5194c. 
cash;  July:  SlteftSIKc  August:  Sept.  51r;  Sl%c. 
October:  iS9s»c  ull  the  year.  Oats  quiet;  33966<iS4c 
ca.Hh-  siiiv.  July;  2s?ac  .sugnet;  37V’  September. 
Rye  dull  at  Barley  nominal  ut  sic.  Flaxseed. 

firm  at  81.8^tai.S5.  Butter  quiet;  Creamery,  fair 
to  fancy.  17@20c;  dairies,  good  to  choice,  12@1fic, 
Boos  steady  atlSfiUSKc.  Pork  firm  at  814,50  cash; 
$14.4256  July;  $14.4214  August. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  FalJ  wheat  is  2>£c  high¬ 
er.  Com  %c.  higher.  Oats  lc.  higher.  Rye 
5%c  higher.  Butter  steady.  Cattle  lower. 

Wheat  unsettled:  No.  2  red  Fall,  $1.(47)46(4.08  cash. 
Corn,  4594c.  cash;  459£c.  July;  46560  August;  47c  Sep¬ 
tember;  4796c  October:  42@42tic  all  the  year.  Oats, 
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The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months... .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

France .  .  3.04  1696  f r. ) 

French  Colonies... . . .  4.08  (2994  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
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tember;  4796c  October:  42@429tc  all  the  year.  Oats, 
ca»b;  SSta&Uc  July;  2674c  August;  2696c  all 
the  year  Rye,  . 'Alike.  Butter  steady:  dairy  ltei22e. 
creamery.  i294m13c,  -Cattle— Good  demand  for  all 
desirable  grades;  light  shipping.  $4.8500.15;  heavy  do. 
*3.35e»5.0o;  exports,  $A.70c<ti5.9Q,  good  butchering  na¬ 
tives  range  at  from  gXiVa-b.K);  good  grass  Texans, 
84644.50:  common  to  medium,  S3.35cgi3.75.  SHEEP— Mar 
kot  had  a  fair  butchers’  denmndi  medium  to  fancy 
mutton  brought  $3.35-^4.50.  Hops  Active  for  good 
i oncers  nt  $5.90(&6;  other  grades  lower;  mixed  pack¬ 
ing,  84.95ig.A25j  butchers'  aud  extra  heavy,  $6.40(45.60. 

Cincinnati. — As  compared  with  prices  a 
week  ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  4c. 
higher.  Coni  and  Oats,  unchanged.  Rye 
2c.  higher.  Barley  steady.  Butter  un¬ 
changed,  Hogs,  from  25  to  35c.  higher; 

Wheat  quint;  No.  2  red  Winter,  spot  $l.Ufi®tfX>96: 
1.069s  August;  sept.,  $l.0956f<*u>.iq..  cobs  dull  at  51 U 
C«i52c.  spot;  -d V-  July;  August,  5256c.  Oats  quiet  ut  36o. 
snot.  Rye  steady  at  .159s<356e.  Baelkv  nominal. 
Extra  No.  3  Full  at  fi«>9<c.  Pork  nominal  nt  $15.00. 
Lard  quiet  at  anoc.  Butter:  choice  Western  Reserve, 
15c  ;  choice  Central  Ohio,  12c.  Hoos  firm;  common 
and  light,  $L<Bfe.\7'J;  packing  and  butchers’  $1.00 
@5.60. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


Th>  only  m»fbine  that  received  ah  .word  on  both 
Horse-power  And  'iVedrer  and  Cleaner,  »t.  the  Omen- 
nlal  Exhibition  »  was  awarded  tb*  two  Ifwt  Cold 
Medals  oriveo  by  the  New  York  Suae  Agricultural 
Soriety  on  Hone-^wers  and  Thresher*,  and  la  the 
Only  Throrirer  elected  from  the  rwt  number  built  In 
the  United  States,  for  Mtutration  aud  description  In 
‘Appltitfln-’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  M-^haalc;/*  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogne  ernt  ire^,  Addrw-i 
31IX AHD  HARDER.  CobleskiT  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  July  21.  1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.— General  demand  does  not  In¬ 
crease  and  as  a  rule  buyers  are  still  manifesting  a 
great  deal  of  care  In  the  handling  of  supplies  In  order 
not  to  exceed  the  Umlls  of  actual  calls. 

Beans— marrow,  lsw,  prime,  $2.20-  Beans,  medium. 
1SS2,  prime ,  *2,20;  do.  pea.  *2.25<ai2.90;  do.  white  kid¬ 
ney  1882,  choice,  $2.50:  do.  red  kidney,  1&S2.  choice, 
$A.U40383.  ia(  do.  turtle  soup.  lHV.1,  $3. 10*3.1',;  do.  foreign, 
menlunip,  Sl.GUu,  $1,7(1;  Peas,  green.  1832,  prime, 
$L90(^1.2S. 

BREADSTUKE8  and  Provisions.— No.  2  red  wheat  Is 
56c.  lower  for  rail  certificates;  ungraded  white  Is  5c. 
higher.  Rye— Western  is  9tc.  lower;  Canada  and 
State  Isle,  higher.  Corn— Ungraded  mixed  Is  196c. 
lower;  No.  3  Is  4c.  lower;  low  mixed  is  lc.  higher. 
Oats— No.  S  mixed  is  ie.  lower;  No.  2  is  Sc.  lower;  No- 
1  Is  2c,  lower;  mixed  Western  la  ?e.  lower;  white  do 
is  lc,  lower;  white  State  Is  3c.  lower. 

Flour.  Feed  and  ileal— Flour— No.  2.  $2.4tk§i8.53, 
la t tor  extreme:  SUpcrtlne,  $3(t43,85.  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $3.85  ti. 20,  good  to  fancy 
do..  $4.2f><<6B.lW:  common  to  good  extra  Western, 
iJ>;  vfpoil  10  choice.  common  extra 

Ohio.  fci.'JOfeUO;  good.  44.-tlKol5.Nj-,  good  to  choice. 
*.,.>9,1.6.50:  common  extra  iliun..  g.i.-Jm.i.oO;  clear, 
H.WWS.,5;  rye  mixture.  $L'.V*3,»»;  straight.  *5.5j 
(S,6.-5:  patent,  *5  ISwlill;  St.  Louts  common  to  fair 
extra,  *3.90:.*;  4. Ni;  fair  to  good,  $4.55(45;  good  to  very 
choice,  $.r9*6.l5;  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  $5.S 
ia.i.25,  latter  an  extreme;  city  mill  extra  for  West  In¬ 
dies,  *5.25(^7.75:  South  America,  *3.Wft5.90.  Southern 
Hour— Common  to  good  extra.  $(.l5y*5.uu  g,XKi  to 
choice,  5.  Rye  Hour— Quiet;  Supe  r  ,  .. 

w3.W  tor  common  to  good,  $3L6£<£d;85  for  good  to 
choice.  Corn  meal-quiet;  yellow  Western,  *3tai3,4i', 
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BAKER’S 


Haler'?  Premium  Chocolate,  the  best 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  nee.  —  Baker's  Breakfast  Cocoa, 
from  which  the  excess  ot  oil  has  been 
removed,  easily  digested  and  admirably 
odapted  for  iaTalldi.  —  Baker’ t  Vanilla 
Chocolate,  as  a  drink  or  eaten  as  con¬ 
fectionery  U  a  delicioui  article  ;  highly 
recommended  by  tourists. —  Baker’s 
Broma,  invaluable  as  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren. —  German  Sweet  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  ,fc  CO., 

Dorchester,  Mass, 


Poultry  and  Game. -Spring  chickens,  near-by, 
lb..  2U<t2le. :  do,  Southern  and  Western,  l'Sti9c;  fowls. 
Pa.  and  Jersey.  We;  do. State,  15c;  dci.  Western,  15c;  do. 
Southern  14c.:  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  s/i/lo- 
tur Keys,  Jersey  and  Pa.  IVa  ltV:  do.  Western,  I5@l«e; 
ducks,  Western,  p  pair,  0tt6 75c;  do.  Southern, p  pair 
5(kslTile.  geese,  Southern  V  pair.  *P«  1.1244;  do 
Western,  V  paLr,  Lasg»$I.2t). 

Dressed  Poultry.— Turkeys,  prime,  UotlHe.:  do. 
poor  to  fair.  i'JtfsHc-springs.  Philadelphia,  large,  27<a 
Sc.:  do.,  small.  25c.-  do.  State  anti  Western,  drv- 
plckcd,  f»  ID,  24o:  do.  do.  scalded.  2G@£5c:  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  dry-picked,  prime,  DPSlTc;  do..  State 
and  Western,  dry-picked,  16c:  do,  d.g  scalded,  15c.; 
do.,  fair  to  good.  13a  13c.-.  duck-  Philadelphia 
Spring.  lStt20c:  do.,  old  Via  1 4c. 

GAME-— Wild  sqnabs,  f  dozen,  T5c.@$l.0Q;  wild 
pigeons,  shot  stall  fed.  ?  <Wu,$1.7:..*2;  tame  squabs, 
light.  V  dozeu. $2.iiu:do.,dork,  per  dO9L.*i.25yti,50,  tame 
l"'r  P«&  !««.:  EnglUh  stupe,  fre  li 
killed  >  doz.,  $2.0wgii36;  plover,  fresh  klik-1,  p  doz. 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


■»!*/  is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  «fc  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  .Mishawaka,  Ind. 


tor  v  of  the  U.  s.  Itls  a  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  us  for  H<  years;  In 
all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
taKiar  down  without  tower  breaking— a 

record  no  Other  mill  can  show  We  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Best  Peed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  etc-.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CH ALLEN  GE  WIN  D  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Bvtavia  III. 


THL  OlD  reliable.  MmcuaDAV 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


Superior  %ny other 

-  :T>  MILL. 

which  c*n  be  n;n  by  »ny  po-er  »i.S  k  etuap,  .ff.ctlv.  «n,13ur»ble. 
w  111  erliia  »»y  9<nJ  of  grain  in  to  feed  at  Hie  rate  of  s  to  25 

bu$h«U  pt*r  hour,  »**«  ordlinf  tov^uitKtv  ^ntl  tiz«  of  mill  uceU.  Send 
far  CaUlo^uw  *ud  FrUe-Uai,  Address 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  m. 


Cut  incuts— Pickled  Lclncs,  U V^nd, 

HV1'-  lor  12  tt>-  pickled  hliuuldcru.  He,;  pickled  hams 
!•>>*(!*  11- ;  smoked  shoulders,  3c.:  smoked  hams 
UUitsUHc.  Middles- Long  clear  quoted  here,  S9cc; 

VUK  un:!  cicur,  half  ami  half, 

79«(*7Isc.  Dress, -u  Hogs— City,  heavy  to  light. 

•dst"  pigs,  89*WS*)4C.  Lurd  - Prime  steam  spot,  U.iiy. 
S.i.c;  August,  li.twcty.wc;  September,  y.istmu.'jfic; 
October.  'd.23atf.8ftc;  December,  D.  15c;  seller  year,  3  06c- 
clty  steam  «.**#*.**.  of  No.  i  cUy,  Haat^S 
refined,  3, (M.k' Continent.  ' 

^Butthu- -Creamery,  fancy  pails  23c;  do.  choice  nil lk 
JwAc.do.  ohojee  cream,  ao.  prune, 

Gifts ttk'i  do.  Ordinary.  I7trt,179,e;  5tuU- 
halt  firkin  tubs  aud  palls,  best,  2lc;  tio.  do.  line,  2tS'* 
do.  good,  l.ucUie;  do.  rair,  15m16:  State  Welsh  tubs 
choice,  2Uai2US,c:  do.  good  to  prime,  V7<*19oi  do.  fair 
l,c;  Woatorn  fuiitatiou  cream  ry,  choice, 
I6@l7c;  western  do.  good  to  prime.  UtgiSc;  do.  ordl 

nary  to  fair,  t8c;W«Vit  dairy,  best,  16c.;  do.  good 

lid,  13c.;  do.  ordlnury.  I2»13c  Western  factory, Tbest 
dinar?.1  Sadtv’  l4*3’  ftl,r  ^  K®°d  ALualtic;  Jo.  or- 

Cotton, 
current  i-ricks 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

F  torlda.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary  .  7  1-16  7  5-16  7  5-16 

strict  Ordinary .  ?q,  75. 

Good  Ordinary . .  S  5-16  8*J-16  S^-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  3  <n>  91, 

Uiw  Middling . . .  996  vS  9? 

M.r!Sl..Low  SUd'11laK .  9  iS-16  101-16  101-16 

Good  Middling .  11%  10*2  nA* 

MMHIln00!?  M1(i'1U“K . 11*1  10^  lllhl 

Middling  Fair .  119$  ll2  ms 

Fair .  lUu  12W  i-5l5 


Ayer’s  Cathartic  I ‘ills  promptly  relieve  the 
stomach,  correct  foul  breuth  aud  au  unpleas¬ 
ant  taste,  ami  cure  constipation. — Adv. 


New  York.  Saturday.  July  21. 1SSS 
Beeves.— Total  for  past  six  days,  12,733  head,  against 
9.352  head  for  the  corresponding  six  days  last  week- 
Common  Ohio  steers,  1,095  lb  at  >>V.  55  lb;  Texans. 
890  ft  at  9c,  55  ID  less  *l  9)  head;  do.  900  ft  at  89,0;  Ill¬ 
inois  do.  1.315  ft  at  1P4C.  do.  1.257  id  at  lttje  aud  $1  V 
head;  Missouri  steers,  1,  46  ft,  at  llLjo.  56  lb  do.  1,248 
ft,  at  U94c,  do  1,405*1  at  $ti,MI;  do.  1,174  lb.  at  lOWc. 
55  ft  less  $5;  Ohio  do.  1.105  1b,  at  $6.10;  do.  1.107  ft.  a,’ 
$6.35,  do  1,175  ft,  at  U9*c; Pennsylvania  do,  1,115  lb,  at 
at  IOC,  55  ft.  MJxed  Western  do.  1.2*6  b>,  at  K4jc: 
Kentucky  do.  1.548  lb,  at  lt£e.  do.  1,488  ft,  at  llUcI 
do.  l.UU  ft,  at  UMc.  do.  1,423  ft.  at  tic;  Indlauu  steers’ 
1,4-16  ft  at  lie.  do.  t.271  ft.  ut  uw*e;  less  $1  per  head- 
do.  1,266  lb,  at  109*o  and  00c  per  head;  bulls,  853  ft  at 
43.95. 

Calves  Total  for  past  six  davs.  3,978  head  aeainst 
5.1H0  last  week.  AU  grades  of  calves  were  In8 good 

STr'anw  buttermilks,  169 

m  at  9*^'.  >  04118*  IJ0  tt*  at 

Siita.c  v»D  Luma  -Conuuon  to  good  sheep  sold  at 
40969*c.  and  ordinary  to  choice  lambs  at  oWtSc  oer  ft 
Jersey  lambs.  «  ft  at  sc:  Mary  land  do  67  ft  StS^VIr 
glnln  do.  5b  ft.,  at  7>$c;  Western  sheep.  79  ft  at  $4  70- 
Virginia  do.  95  lb ,  at  G40,  uml  Maryland  do, (Buck  and 

Jy-'Hc  do.  IMS  ft  at  do.  sr.  lb  at  59*0:  do.  83  ft  at 
•; *S' J  Jndlaim  sheep,  112  ft  at  v^c;  Kentucky  lambs.  62 
ft  at  1 1  it* ;  do.  1,.  ft  at  ,c;  Kentucky  sheep,  91  ft  at  lc- 
91  ft  nt  ic;  Pennsylvania  sheep  ipart  lambs  1, 74  ft  at  5c 

...^‘^--Total  for  past  six  days  16,911  head,  against 
16,44-  for  corrcspondlug  six  days  last  week.  Market 
firmer  and  higher  for  live  hogs  at  o'qwfV-  per  lb 


Ayer’s  A^ue  Cure  is  strictly  a  vegetable 
preparation,  harmless,  and  warranted  to  euro 
all  malarial  disordere. — Adv. 


The  renowned  Dr.  Clendenniug  says  one- 
third  of  all  his  dissections  showed  signs  of 
Heart  Disease;  if  you  have  it  in  any  form, 
use  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator,  #1  per  bottle 
at  druggists. — Adv. 


deputation  and  Sales,  world  w ide.  Every  M 
varrauted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  good*  Fre 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co-,  Sandwich,  Ill, 


ESTARUSHKD  1864.  SO  PATENT  !  50  PAT  I 

I  Tr  IITft  oliiAl  110,1  .or  51och«ulc»3  Dt.go,,  Com- 

I  M  u  Ponuai.,  Or«\xn«  *n.l  Local,-  All  prell- 
A  I  I  H  I  \  tnln»iy  -'iumcunikuii  ts  to  p*toui»blllty 

II  I  111  I  a]  r.»iivontli.usit\«.  Mur  “  UuUIp  io,  OCticiQ- 

™  1  *  “  1n<  p»tou:i”13»*n*fto«ov»rywtwr«- 

A4J«m  LOUS  BAUUkU  X  -O.,  sollrllon.  of  P.iruti, 

KIaSIUNOTOX.  IX.  C. 


M-ARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


SO  Remind.  Imported  Chroma 
^ »  in  uhijit  •  i  ’  v  lyiM».  lOo. 
|Thl,|»,k  :  ■  oil  i  Iu-  latent,  best 
m»-‘  Popular  !<•*, vrrhsned, 

1 1  IWiufi.l  S«»l  Ring,  for 

f  1.  OoilOofwurfricn.L  l-i  saiul  wito  yon, 
*nd  lamgotyourowu  rack «u1  iui  .iA-aul 
joU  rirg,  free.  Sump,  uim. 

CO.,  NOKTHFOliD,  CONN. 


SOY  Ah  CARD 


Oplendid!  5b Latest  Style  Chroma  Cards. 
»  Premium  with  a  oa  As.  E.H.  Par.ico  \  . 


* - . — - :;»%y  ~v  *»•  v  «ivjuu  a  uiux  UdlQc*  Oil.  IOC. 

remlum  with  3  pacVs.  K.H.  Pardee,  New  haven,  Ct. 


tjAtactllattiou* 


Dear  U  ncle  Mark  :— Y our  paper  is  a  great 
favorite  with  us  here.  My  papa  has  taken  it 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  thank  you  kindly 
for  the  seeds  that  you  were  so  kind  to  send 
me.  I  planted  them  and  they  are  coining  up 
nicely.  I  have  no  flower  beds :  it  is  too  shady 
in  our  yard  for  flowers  to  grow.  1  have  a 
small  garden  of  my  own  in  which  I  have  some 
onions,  lettuce,  radishes;  I  planted  some 
cabbages,  but  it  was  so  early  they  did  not 
grow.  My  papa  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
seeds  and  plants  you  so  kindly  sent  him.  He 
planted  the  potatoes  and  they  came  up  very 
nicely.  He  sends  Uncle  Mark  many  thanks 
for  them.  Like  Aldia  Brewer  I  too  like  to 
ride  horseback,  but  I  have  no  company  to  ride 
with,  no  brothers  or  sisters.  Do  you  shut 
your  hens  up  while  sitting? 

Your  loving  niece,  Annie  D. 

Windham,  Ohio.  » 


the  warm  weather  of  Spring,  which  came  late 
and  cold.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
cherry  trees  were  not  injured,  and  the  peach 
trees  were  not  injured  as  badly  as  we  thought  : 
the  ends  of  the  limbs  were  killed.  Some  of 
the  trees  that  bore  the  finest  fruit  were  blos¬ 
somed  full.  The  cherry  trees  blossomed  quite 
full,  but  most  of  the  fruit  was  blasted  by  a 
heavy  frost,  aud  also  the  pears  w  hich  were 
very  full.  There  has  been  considerable  wet 
weather  this  Spring,  which  has  damaged  the 
apple  crop.  It  has  been  cloudy  aud  rained 
the  most  of  the  time  for  one  month,  until  last 
week  which  had  only  two  rainy  days.  The 
heaviest  storm  we  had  (and  it  only  rained 
about  an  hour)  covered  the  whole  farm  writh 
water.  Pa  said  it  was  the  heaviest  electric 
storm  he  ever  witnessed  in  this  State.  There 
was  a  continual  roaring  of  thunder  aud  flash¬ 
ing  of  lightning.  When  it  cleared  off  the 
moon  shone  bright  aud  I  went  out  to  look 
around  the  farm,  It  looked  like  a  large  pail'*, 
only  here  and  there  a  spot  of  ground 
arose  above  the  water,  but  in  the  morning 
most  of  it  had  disappeared.  I  must  close  for 
fear  of  the  waste  basket. 

Your  niece. 

Mason  Center,  Mich.  Pansy. 


MILKM3  CREAM 


GROWING  STRAWBERRIES. 


S  the  season  is  at  hand  for 
Summer  planting.  1  give  my 
plans  and  experience  for  rais¬ 
ing  strawberries  hoping  it  may 
encourage  some  of  the  Cousins 
to  plant  a  small  bed,  and  make 
money.  Early 


»  little  pocket 

*  last  Fall  I  plan  ted  a  bed  of  Cres- 
u|jp  cents  and  they  gave  me  a  crop 

t :  of  fine  large  berries  this  Sum¬ 

mer.  Having  learned  that  the 
If  prize -takers  invariably  plant  in 

Summer  I  intend  to  spade  up  a 
|j  bed  which  wras  made  rich  for 

Spring  vegetables,  as  I  consider 
ground  in  better  condition  for 
strawberries  after  raising  a  crop  of  radishes, 
onions,  etc.,  than  when  freshly  manured— at 
least  that  is  my  experience  with  several  va¬ 
rieties.  This  bed  being  two  and-a-half  feet  in 
width  I  shall  set  a  plant,  every  six  inches.  I 
think  this  none  too  close  for  large  fruit  and 
the  foliage  protects  the  fruit  from  sunscald. 

I  shall  take  runners  from  the  old  bed  anytime 
after  July  30th  when  the  ground  is  moist. 

“  Which  is  the  best  method  hill  or  matted 
row,”  I  notice  a  cousin  asking  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  voices  many  others.  Two  yea  rs  ago  this 
Spring  I  planted  in  the  garden  in  deep,  rich 
soil  three  rows  of  Crescents  20  yards  in  length 
and  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row'.  I  cut  all 
runners  off  aud  late  in  Fall  mulched  them 
with  straw,  they  came  through  the  Winter 
nicely  and  in  the  Spring  I  removed  the  mulch 
and  kept  the  top  inch  of  the  soil  mellow ;  they 
grew  splendidly.  At  blossoming  I  replaced 
the  mulch  under  them,  the  largest  of  the 
plants  had  now  stooled  out  till  1  think  they 
were  as  big  around  as  a  bushel  basket.  The 
neighbors  were  surprised  to  see  strawberry 
plants  assume  such  dimensions  and  set  so 
much  fruit.  I  now  waited  for  them  to 
perfect  the  fruit,  but  some  of  them 
faltered  and  none  perfected  the  last  berry. 
Still  I  had  a  large  crop  having  raised  75 
quarts  from  them  which  I  calculated  would 
be  an  average  of  7250  quarts  per  acre  allow¬ 
ing  the  row  two  and-a-half  feet  space.  After 
fruiting  I  took  away  all  the  mulch,  pulled  out 
all  the  stools  that  had  show  n  any  weakness, 
spaded  the  ground  and  alio  wed  the  remaining 
plants  to  make  runners :  this  they  did  not  do 
very  fast  owing  to  drought,  but  by  Winter 
they  had  covered  the  ground.  I  did  not  give 
them  any  fertilizer  or  mulch,  aud  the  only 
attention  they  afterward  received  was  a 
watering  just  as  they  were  ripening  their 
fruit  this  season,  a  drought  then  prevailing. 
I  picked  130  quarts,  of  nice  berries  which  al¬ 
lowing  for  increase  of  space  would  average 
10486  quarts  per  acre.  These  I  sold  to  the 
people  of  our  village  for  12 10  and  eight 
cents  per  quart,  mostly  at  eight  cents.  While 
selling  at  and  10  cents  1  was  informed  by 
a  gentleman  w  ho  was  shipping  to  the  .Phila¬ 
delphia  market  that  he  was  receiving  20  cents 
and  upward  for  his  winch  were  of  the  same 
grade;  but  there  is  no  market  in  our  village 
for  high  priced  lie  riles.  Rufus  W.  Smith. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  nine  years  old, 
and  weigh  07  pounds,  I  am  trying  to  win  a 
prize  at  school  for  being  the  best  speller.  I 
have  a  garden  in  which  are  growing  wheat, 
peas,  citron,  cucumbers,  radishes  and  sunflow¬ 
ers.  I  would  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club.  My  wheat  is  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial.  I  planted  about  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  w  heat.  1  don’t  let  the  weeds  grow  in 
my  garden.  Eugene  A.  W  ard. 

Benton  Co.,  Oregon. 

[If  all  your  spelling  is  as  good  as  this  in  your 
letter  perhaps  you  will  win  the  prize,  as  no 
words  were  misspelled.  That  is  right;  al¬ 
ways  keep  the  weeds  out  of  your  garden,  aud 
success  is  yours.  The  successful  farmer  never 
grows  weeds. — Uncle  Mark.] 


INTERESTING  TO 

DAIRYMEN 


Ri:\  Maostr  the  Humtston  Food  Preservative  Isa 
new  discovery  which  has  been  perfected  after  years 
of  study  and  research  and  Is  now  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a 8ftfe,  sure  and  harmless  prrimrallun  which 
cun  be  depended  upon  to  absolutely  preserve  and 
keep  nil  kinds  of  meat,  poultry,  flub,  milk,  cream, 
eggs  and  vegetable  Juices  fresh  and  sweet  m  all 
ell  mates  anti  all  seasons  without  any  alteration  In 
their  lu--de  or  appearance. 

Ho  itol  run  In  unit  I  hi*  with  the  tcort  hlr** 


compounds  which  hoy*  preetdert  it .  Thi* 


Murreed*  irhrrt  nil  others  leave  /'ailed 


There  have  been  at  different  times  several  worth¬ 
less  mixtures  ottered  to  the  public  which  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  accomplish  this  great  result,  hnt  they  have 
signally  failed.  This  Is  probably  because  their  pro¬ 
jectors  have  tried  to  preserve  everything  with  one 
compound.  A  really  scientific  man  would  know  bet¬ 
ter  Ilian  this. 

Diflerent  Brands  Nremuary 

The  various  kinds  of  food  differ  In  tlielr  nature 
character  and  component  parts,  and  for  tlielr  sure 
arid  safe  preservation  different  antiseptics  are  re¬ 
quired.  Prof.  Hu  ml*  toil  has  kept  this  point  In  view 
and  for  the  various  classes  of  food  the  company 
makes  nine  different  preparations  or  brands  of  Rex 
Maoncs.  They  do  not  efulm  that  wlial  Is  designed 
for  one  thing  will  preserve  another,  nor  do  they 
claim  forauy  of  their  preparations  any  more  than 
they  will  perform. 

A  (Solid  Tout. 

Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  the  noted  chemist  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College  procured 
cream  from  a  farm  3  miles  north  of  Sew  naven, 
Conu.  It  lind  been  collected  and  saved  from  fire 
milkings  of  the  three  days  previous,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  bring  so  min'd,  very  difficult  to  keep. 

How  It  li  tis  l)ant*. 

A  pint  of  tills  was  treated  with  “l-Varl,"  a  special 
brand  of  Itex  Magnus,  adapted  specially  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  cream.  After  treatment  It  was  placed 
In  a  glass  Jar  and  seated,  at  3  o’clock  of  the  afternoon 
Of  January  31st,  and  at  5  r.  M.  (or  'I  hours  later; 
a/ 1  hr  satin-  doji ,  the  tint  reuteil  purtiunuf  this  cream 
was  favtul  to  pr  soar.’ 

Sni'Dlffu  Hays  Teat. 

At  the  banquet  held  ut  the  New  Haven  House,  17 
davs  thereafter  i  long  enough  to  send  all  over 
Europe  >.  this  Jar  of  t  rented  eream  was  opened,  and 
the  eon  tents  were  iwltli  the  exception  of  a  slight 
mold  on  top)  found  to  be  pet •fecllu  natural  ami  sweet, 
whilst  It  rendered  the  coffer.  luscious.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  npartment  l Prof.  Johnson's 
private  laboratory)  la  which  this  cream  underwent 
this  test,  was  Til  degrees  Ruhr. 

Keeps  Thirty  To  Kilty-Nine  Days. 

Edward  Burnett's  Peerfoor  Farm  cream  has  been 
sent  to  Europe  to  different  responsible  people  who 
report  that  from  thlrfit  to  ft  flu  ’tine  days  after  It  was 
treated  with  “Rex"  in  Huston  It  was  cate  u  In  Eng- 


Dkar  Uncle  Mark: — I  received  the  flower 
seeds,  and  I  thank  you  for  them.  They  were 
planted,  aud  most  of  them  came  up,  including 
the  sun-flowers,  but  something  ate  them ;  the 
rest  are  doing  well.  We  have  about  30  chick¬ 
ens,  all  Plymouth  Rocks  excepting  two,  one  a 
Brown  and  the  other  a  White  Leghorn. 

I  would  like  to  answer  "Young  Historian’s 
questions:  1st.  Frederick  the  Great.  2nd. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Envoy  to  France,  when 
refused  audience  by  the  French  Directory  un¬ 
less  a  bribe  should  be  paid.  4th.  “1  regret  only 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  my  country.” 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  May  I.  M. 


pounds  of  honey  already.  The  bees  are  work¬ 
ing  very  nicely  on  the  M  liite  Clover,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundant  crop  here.  I  naturally 
like  to  care  for  bees  as  their  stiugiug  does  not 
hurt  mu.  I  shall  asJc  Uncle  Mark  to  please 
give  me  names  aud  addresses  of  several  prac¬ 
tical  bee-keepers,  as  i  shall  havo  to  get  some 
information  about  bees.  1  would  be  well 
pleased  to  see  more  letters  written  from  Ohio, 
as  I  am  sure  the  Cousins  in  Ohio  are  as  able 
to  write  as  well  as  those  in  other  .States.  Uncle 
Mark  please  tell  us  what  your  real  name  is, 
and  why  you  are  called  Uncle  Mark?  J.  p.  e. 

[Please  write  agaut  and  tell  us  more  about 
your  bees  The  Cousins  have  had  but  little  to 
say  concerning  them  in  their  letters,  so  that 
communications  relating  to  them  I  feel  sure 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

Letters  from  Ohio  Cousins  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  and  I  shall  he  glad  to  publish  any¬ 
thing  of  sufficient  merit.  Don’t  you  think 
Uncle  Mark  a  gootl  name?  What  makes  you 
think  1  have  any  other  name?  Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — It  has  been  such  a 
long  time  since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  suppose 
you  think  that  I  have  forgotten  1  ever  had 
such  an  Uncle,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  you. 

I  received  the  flowers  seeds  you  sent  me,  aud 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  them;  and  my  lit¬ 
tle  brother  Charles  tl  auks  you  for  his  He 
was  so  pleased  to  think  he  had  got  seeds  from 
Uncle  Mark  he  did  not  know  w  hat  to  do.  Pa 
planted  them  for  us  and  they  are  all  up  aud 
are  growing  splendidly;  one  is  going  to  flow¬ 
er.  I  also  thank  you  for  the  pumpkin  seeds. 
I  planted  those  myself  and  three  out  of  the 
five  came  up.  I  put  in  some  seeds  of  the  .Sur¬ 
prise  Watermelon  aud  they  grew  and  the 
vines  are  running  nicely.  One  apple  tree  and 
one  crab  blossomed  this  year  (it  has  only  been 
a  year  since  they  were  set  out.) ;  the  apple  tree 
has  quite  large  apples  ou  it.  My  flower  gar¬ 
den  is  growing  finely  and  most  of  the  flowers 
came  up.  I  huve  a  little  vegetable  garden  but 
it  is  uot  much.  We  are  going  to  liuve  a  lot  of 
gooseberries  and  currants  this  year;  the  cur¬ 
rants  are  getting  ripe.  We  have  picked  45 
quarts  of  strawberries  off  of  a  little  plot  and 
there  are  ever  so  many  more  ou  the  plants.  1 
am  not  going  to  school  any  more  till  after  the 
holidays.  Ma  took  me  out  because  1  was  sick 
and  was  not  able  to  study.  There  was  a  great 
time  here  on  Dominion  Day;  there  were  three 
processions  aud  a  great  many  other  amuse¬ 
ments.  Dominion  Day  here  is  something  like 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  States,  1  like  to 
have  it  come,  but  Ma  sa}  s  she  would  like  to  be 
in  the  States  on  the  Fourth  of  July  better,  for 
the  State  of  Maine  was  once  her  home.  I  am 
afraid  1  am  wearying  you  with  this  long  letter 
so  good-bye.  Your  niece, 

*  Ontario,  Canada,  Ella  M.  Turner. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — In  looking  over  the 
Rural  I  see  reports  from  nearly  everywhere 
except  this  part  of  Nebraska.  We  have  been 
here  11  years,  and  I  think  that  everything 
looks  as  far  advanced,  for  this  time  of  the 
year  (June  17)  as  it  has  since  we  have  been 
here,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  which  is 
backward  anti  shows  a  poor  staud,  owing  to 
the  cold  Spring.  Oats  look  fine  There  is  not 
much  wheat  raised  in  this  section,  but  what 
has  been  put.  in  looks  well.  Potatoes  look 
splendid;  what  fruit  trees  there  are  in  this 
section  look  thrifty  and  are  doing  well. 
The  seeds  that  you  sent  us  n  re  growing  nicely ; 
thanks  for  them.  This  is  a  very  good  farm¬ 
ing  country,  especially  for  stock.  I  think 
sheep  will  pay  out  here,  as  it  is  dry  aud  the 
Winters  are  not  very  hard.  The  farmers  are 
uot  wealth}',  as  they  are  mostly  "homestead¬ 
ers”  and  hard  w  orking  men. 

Your  nephew, 

Knox  Co.,  Neb.  Jas.  H.  Shanklin. 


treated  wltb  -  - . — PM - - - 

land,  Italy  and  Switzerland  or.vt  ntul  prefect Six 
jnr:.  were  consecutively  opened  and  used  by  Joshua 
ltluke,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  ou  a  recent  trip  to  the  Medit¬ 
erranean,  tn  the  steamer  Arohlmldc  of  t  he  Florlo  line 
of  Itultun  steamers,  find  t  he  last  was  as  good  as  the 
first. 

A  (irrai  Want  Supplied. 

Rex  Magscs  supplies  the  great  want  felt  by  dairy¬ 
men.  It  will  keep  the  milk  rresh  and  sweet  for  a 
week  or  longer  until  It  Is  used.  It  will  keep  the 
erenm  as  shown  above.  It  will  keep  tbe  butter  so 
that  It  will  reach  the  eon  turner  In  lust  as  line  condi¬ 
tion  us  when  It  leaves  the  dairy.  Hundreds  of  tons 
of  butter  every  year  become  rancid  and  are  sold  for 
grease.  This  loss  all  falls  ou  the  producer  and  it 
may  he  avoided  by  the  use  id  Rex  Muguus. 

TniMolcHu,  II armlet*,  Himplc. 

it  ts  perfectly  harmless  and  Imparts  no  taste  what 
cm  to  the  articles  treated  with  It.  The  use  of  It  is 
easy  hi  id  the  illreetlons  hii  simple  that  a  child  can 
follow  them. 

Get  It  and  Try  It. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  «  costly  recipe  nor  county 

right.  H'V celt  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  general  store-keeper 
does  not  have  it  tn  stock,  wo  will  scud  you  a  sample 
package  prepaid  by  mail  or  express  us  we  prefer. 

The  various  brands  and  their  retail  prices  are  as 
follows:  “Vluudlne.”  for  preserving  meats,  poultry, 
Ush  and  game,  50  cults  per  lb.  “Ocean  Wave,”  for 
oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  tlsh,  Ac.,  fit)  eeuts  per  lb. 
‘‘Pearl,”  for  cream .  $l,un  per  lb,  ''Sunw  Pinko,"  for 
milk,  butter  aud  cheese,  to  emits  per  lb.  "queen," 
for  eggs,  $1.1*1  per  lb.  “Aqua  Vita-."  for  medical 
purposes  and  for  keeping  fluid  extracts,  $U»I  per  lb. 
“Anti  Fermeut,”"Antl  Mold”  and  "Anti -Fly,"  50  cent 
each. 

Mention  this  paper. 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
72  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  received  the  seeds 
you  so  kindly  sent  me  some  time  ago.  I  thank 
you  very  much.  I  planted  some  of  them  iu  a 
box  in  the  house,  aud  now  some  are  about  to 
blossom  The  Rural  Flint.  Corn  Ma  did  uot 
plaut  last  year,  so  she  planted  it  this.  It  and 
the  Shoe-peg  Corn  look  very  nice.  I  thiuk  1 
cau  auswer  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  a 
young  historian.  Q.  Who  said,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  "Millions  for  defence  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute!”  Ans.  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  during  Adams's  administration 
iu  179b,  when  our  flag  was  insulted,  our 
ships  captured,  and  our  French  Envoy  refused 
audience  unless  a  bribe  was  paid.  Q.  What 
did  Nathaniel  Hale  exclaim  when  about  to 
die?  Ans.  “  I  regret  only  that  1  have  but  one 
life  to  give  to  my  country.”  L.  s. 

Long  Island,  Kan. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — As  my  last  letter 
reached  the  waste  basket,  I  concluded  to  write 
another,  hoping  that  this  will  not  share  the 
fate  of  its  predecessor.  I  received  the  pack¬ 
age  of  seeds  you  so  kindly  sent  me;  but,  as 
the  season  is  backward,  and  we  projjose  mov¬ 
ing,  1  do  not  intend  to  plant  them  this  Spring. 
Pa  out  the  blush  potato  iuto  eight  pieces. 
Everyone  grew,  and  are  now  about  eight 
inches  high.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  good 
crop  of  currants  this  year.  The  Winter  killed 
nearly  all  of  the  black  caps,  and  the  worms 
are  eating  the  leaves  off  the  gooseberry  bushes. 
The  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  apples  is  bad. 
We  have  got  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  corn, 
about  three  inches  high.  Your  nephew, 

London.  J.  B.  Vining. 

[As  this  letter  was  very  neatly  written  aud 
contained  no  misspelled  words,  I  thought  the 
Youths’  Department  a  better  place  for  it  than 
the  waste  basket.  Uncle  Mark.] 


Originally  Intruded  for  tdiuvlng.  Its  absolute  uurlty 
ami  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  huve  led  toltsuse 
by  thousands  ns  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  havo  triad  tin*  moat  expensive  Im¬ 
ported  Soaps,  say  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  sail* Taction.  For  the  bulb  or  nursery,  It  Is  far 
superior  to  “Castile, ”  and  nothing  Is  purer,  sweeter, 
or  more  efficacious  for  a 


A  NOTE, 


With  the  next  issue  of  the  Rural  I  shall 
under  "Communications  Received,”  acknowl¬ 
edge  all  lettei's,  etc.,  sent  to  Uncle  Murk  for 
the  week  previous  to  the  issue  containing  the 
announcement.  If  the  Cousins  will  only  read 
over  the  "Communications  Received,"  after 
they  send  their  letters,  if  they  lind  their  initi¬ 
als  in  the  list,  they  may  know  that  they  ar¬ 
rived  safely.  Uncle  Mark. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— i  guess  it  is  time  for 
me  to  write  again.  Please  accept  my  many 
thanks  for  the  seeds  received,  which  have  done 
splendidly,  especially  the  grapes  and  flower 
seeds.  I  would  have  written  before  but  was 
waiting  for  the  seeds  to  come  up  so  that  I 
could  report.  The  corn,  melon  and  potato 
plants  are  up.  The  Winter  was  unusually 
cold.  The  thermometer  fell  in  February,  24  ° 
below  zero,  aud  in  March,  from  the  13th  to 
the  21st,  it  ranged  from  17  °  to  21  °  below. 
We  thought  the  tender  cherry  and  j >each  trees 
were  killed  and  looked  forward  anxiously  for 


Wo  will  mail  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  receipt  of  3c.  stamp,  anil  a  cake  of  Genuine  Yanket 
Soup  for  12c. 

.1.  I5.AVJLIJAMH  «fc  CO., 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN 


New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
ending  JULY'  21. — Henry  KeteLion,  Maggie 
Ketelson,  Clara  B.  Winfrey,  Nettie  Storms, 
Cora  E.  Case,  Grace  Hardy,  Lucy  Dart,  W,J. 
Shuford,  Eugene  A,  Ward . 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion  In  College,  Eclectic  and  Classical-  1'reparatorg 
Courses  at  study;  ulso  in  Music  ami  Art.  Heated  by 
strum  and  furnished  with  elevator.  Charges  moder¬ 
ate.  Send  for  Catalogue,  Rev.  A.  W.  Cowles.  D.U, 
ffiA.  Elmira.  N,  Y. 


WILL  WIND 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PtoUancou.si  «§^vwtte'tug 


^mpUmeatsi  and  Paelunenj 


PERSONALS. 


Queen  Victoria  is  four  feet  eight  inches 
high.  Priuce  Albert  was  15  inches  taller. 

Ellen  M.  Gifford,  of  Boston,  has  given  $20,- 
000  for  a  Summer  home  for  dogs,  cats  and 
birds. 

E.x-Seuator  Thurman  regrets  that  he  ever 
left  his  farm  to  enter  politics.  He  had  a  natu¬ 
ral  liking  for  farm  work. 

Justice  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  claims  that  he  can  demonstrate 
that  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  the  seventh 
of  April,  a.  D.  30. 

Professor  Srnythe,  of  Andover,  who  had 
been  urged  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  has  declined.  Professor  Alpheus 
S.  Packard,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  acting 
president,  to  assume  the  duties  on  October  81. 

Mr.  Sargent,  the  American  Minister  to  Ger¬ 
many,  will  return  home  some  time  during 
September.  He  feels  very  keenly  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  the  newspapers  of  Berlin, 
on  account  of  his  defence  of  the  American  Hog' 

Ex-Governor  Stanford,  of  California,  owns 
one  ranch  at  Vina,  Tehama  County,  covering 
26,000  acres  of  laud  which  will  be  planted  in 
grapes.  The  ex-Governor  is  a  victim  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  melancholia.  He  never  goes  out-of- 
doors  without  an  attendant. 

General  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  the  real  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company',  is  an  Ohio  man,  who  began  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  was  once  on  a  coun¬ 
try  newspaper.  His  countenance  is  of  a  boy¬ 
ish  cast  and  his  address  pleasing. 

Since  the  troubles  began,  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
eorn,  who  used  to  be  only  an  occasional  resi¬ 
dent  in  Ireland,  has  lived  most  of  the  year 
there.  His  seat,  Baron’s  Court,  is  in  County 
Tyrone,  au  immense  mansion  that  will  easily 
accommodate  80  guests  with  bedrooms.  The 
estate  includes  about  100, 000  acres. 


»BLEY&C0. 

Turnip 


AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 


Giants  and  Little  Giants,  “Specials” 


PROFESSOR 


jgggy  NEW  CROP 

senofor^Piram  Sibley  &  Co 

CATALOGUE  A  /79-183  MAIN  STREET. 

AND  \  1  ROCHESTER,  H  Y. 

fRICE  LIST  200-^*  "  Randolph  St.Chtcago.il 


?-ft0SPHA77c 


1—11  ed  m  any  orders  for 

early  delivery.  If  our  Cutters  are  nit  represented  in 
your  vicinity  please  write  us  for  pr.ees.  send  for  our 
illustrated  circular  to  E.  VV.RL.--;*  «Sr  ('()., 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker  Pulton.  N.  V. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

I  n  Houles,  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  llorslord  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent Iree. 

Rtrrifnrd  Chfimlcai  Works,  Providence,  R.  T. 

H.  M.  ANTIION  A  .  Ag’t  100 and  1ii2  Reade  St,  N.  Y 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States.  \»ho  recom* 
mend  them  as  being  the  best  Ma- 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley.  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  eTery  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines.  « 

They  are  strongly  built  or  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  arc  made  in  three 
different  sixes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  sober  ed  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c  rcular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


EDUCATIONAL 


18SS.  The  KE XV  CALENDAR  of  the  18S4. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautifully  IIInstrated.64  paces.  SENT  FREE  to 
yourself  and  musical  fririitfs.  Smd  names  anil  addresses 
to  E.  TOl'KJEE.  Franklin  Sq  .  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Largest  and  best  appointed  Matte.  I.<r*rnru  and 
dr l  Schooi.and  II OM  E/or  young  htdtn,  in  the  tcorid 


that o  and  Youltfu 


®*THE  ARIZONA^ 

INFORMATION  CO 

■  -A-  TI  *  I  t  I  — 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White-Hall.  Kentucky. 


,  ,,  Hages,Graxing,Ptc.,nlsi>wlUanswer 
1  uucatton*  pertaining  to  the  same.  No  at- 
.  .  .  will  be  given  Ur  communication*  except  those 
containing  the  money.  Send  all  money  hv  Postal  Or- 

ruF° r, ,K *>’  '*u'-roil.rnR*1'  References  r— Hon.  G.  H. 
Oury,  M.  t  -.Washington.  D.  c.:  W.  M.  Grimth,  Supt. 

i  ‘ >,B  *H'Ke  ‘  TucSOli,  A.  T.;  A.  Mason. 
Tlmil  i  ou.  Mining  Co.,  Florence,  A.  T.;  Wm.  E. 
rii. 1  “  A.  T.;  A.  <>n ton . Cashier 

Pinal  (  o.  Hank  Pinal.  A.  T.  Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to  THE  ARIZONA  INFORMATION  CO., 

Flokbsce.  Pinal  County,  a.  t. 

Sfifi  ?  roar  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outfit 

free.  Addre««  B.  Hallkt  &  Oo„  Portland,  Me. 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 

MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO., 

H00SICK  FALLS,  RENSSELAER  C0„  N-  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES 

PROMINENT  AMONG  WHICH  IS  THE 


THEY  COMBINE 

Milk,  Cheese,  Butter  and  Beef 

far  more  successfully  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE 


tK  f,A  5 9  (1  Per  nay  ui  uoine.  Samples  worth  *5  free 
nr  olu  Address  Stinson  ,t  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

$72  l^Hi^^aLhomeeadlymade.  Costly 

—  Outfit  free.  Address  Tame  •,  Cn,.  Aumists  Uc 


Over  350  Pure  Bred  Animals. 

Every  animal  recorded  in  the  Holstein 
Herd- Book  of  America, 

Send  for  CATALOGUE.  Mention  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 


With  New  Iron  Frame  Twine  Binder 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 


Address  Jous  HAnu.TOk.StaM  College. Centre  Co.,  Pa 


^RijeceUaurou.*  gulmti.sing 


And  Uospitnl  of  Chicago,  llliui 

homo*  pa  tide  medical  school  of  tills  conn 
for  catalogue.  Address  I'..  **,  HA  I  LEY 
HUM  Michigan  Avenue. 


AND  NOT 
TV  MAH  OUT. 

, by  watchmakers.  ->y  mail  25o.  Circulars 
f —  I  S  Union  A  Co. .  Its  Doy  St. .  ».  Y, 


Symptoms  mid  t'ure. 

The  symptoms  arc,  moisture, 
like  perspiration,  Intense  Itch, 
iug,  Increased  by  scratching 
very  distressing,  particularly  at 
night;  seems  as  If  pin- worms 
were  craw  Hug  lu  ami  about  the 
rectum:  the  private  parts  are 
sometimes  affected ,  If  allowed 
to  con  Untie,  verv  -ivHuu-'  results 
umy  fellow .  “S\Y  ANN  K  s  Ol  NT- 
MRNT”  Is  n  pleasant,  sure  cure. 
Also  for  Totter  .Itch, Salt  Rueum, 
Erysipelas,  Barber*'  Itch,  Blotch 
es,  uU  scaly,  crusty  Skin  Dis¬ 
cuses.  Sent  by  mall  Tor  NO  cents; 
.  „  a  boxes,  si.'A’>  (in  stamps).  Ad- 
■MtfTjR  dress,  DR.  S WAYNE  &  SON, 
P// JTC  Philadelphia.  Pa.  SoldbyDrug- 


A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  IS  THE 


ELLIS’S 

SPAVIN 

JCURE 


c  *  RwuSxwN 

Kohvi  nsu  UiiXXh] 
miPL  not  *  *r%  *ur\cL  i 


just  brought  out  by  W  ALTER  A.  WOOD,  by  the  use  of  which  farmers  will  SAVE  LARGELY 
IN  LABOR  AND  GRAIN.  The  above,  with  a  full  liue  of  the  justly  celebrated 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  US,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  00. 


TRADE  MARK. 

The  most  remarkable  remedy  of  the  age. 

The  only  preparation  that  will  cure  spavin 
A  valuable  remedy  for  cure  of  lameuess. 

Removes  swellings  and  Inflammations. 

Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure  does  not  blister  or  blemish. 

We  furnish  positive  evidence  of  absolute  cures. 

We  send  undisputed  testimonials  of  Spavins  re 
moved. 

Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure  will  cure  splints  and  Ringbones. 
Descriptive  books  with  testimonials  sent  free. 

Any  SrouTWMAN  reader  may  secure  free  pamphlet. 
Owner*  of  luine  horses  send  postal  card  to  us. 
Hundreds  of  cures  dmcrltiod  In  our  book 
Head  carefully  and  you  will  be  convinced. 

\ye  only  ask  it  fair  trial  for  Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure. 

We  prepare  condition  Powders  and  Hitof  Ointment 
Heave  Powders.  Worm  Powder,  and  Colic  Powders, 
All  these  on  sale  At  Drug  Stores  and  Harness  Dealers 
Price  of  Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure.  S  1  per  buttle. 

For  further  particulars,  free  books,  etc.,  write  to 

KLLIS  SPAVIN  PI  RE  GO., 

No  SO  Sudbury  St.,  llonton,  Maas. 

or  'ili\  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


&ral  ©mu 


“'"‘^LONDON  PURPLE  p%„?us 

TRADE  MARK.  1 

•r  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  it.  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  iLimited),  PO 
90,  No.  90  Water  Street.  New  York,  who  will  scud  prices  and  testimonials. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY.  MO. 

Improved  Farm— 1,280  Acres— Two  miles  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Flue  Dwelling,  Good  Barn;  6,000  Bear¬ 
ing  Apple  Trees;  Running  Water.  Part  In  cultivation 
balance  lu  pasture;  3  feet  vein  of  Coal. 

Price  f22&per  uere.  Apply  to 

BROCK.  e»CO\  ELL  &  LEONARD, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Lanin r,  Harton  Co.,  Miaaouri. 


BURRELL  Sc  WHITMAN, 2SSTIXS: 

Inventors  unit  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
n' •  v  ;re ‘'rrcataf  *  largest  profits  New  ilevelopoieuts  constantly  coining  out.  Send  for  our 
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JULY  28 


J^muomts. 


“Dear  William,  you  ask  me  if  I  return 
your  love.  Yes,  William,  I  have  no  use  for 
it,  and  return  it  with  many  thanks.  By-by, 
William.” 

An  Iowa  editor  has  been  asked  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
“Do  hogs  pay?”  Looking  over  his  subscription 
list,  he  finds  they  do  not. 

An  Irishman  once  received  a  doctor’s  bill. 
He  looked  it  carefully  over,  and  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  paring  for  the  medicines;  but 
the  visits  he  woidd  return. 

A  little  Alabama  girl,  three  years  old,  on 
going  to  the  window  early  one  foggy  morn¬ 
ing,  cried  out,  “O,  come  here  and  look,  mam¬ 
ma.  The  sky  is  all  crammed  down  to  the 
ground.” 

“I  make  it  a  rule  to  tell  my  wife  every¬ 
thing  that  happens.  In  this  way,  we  avoid 
any  misunderstanding,”  said  a  wiseacre  to  a 
friend.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  the 
good  friend  replied:  “Well,  sir,  you  are  not  so 
open  and  frank  as  I  am,  for  I  tell  my  wife  a 
great  many  things  that  never  happen.” 

An  Irishman  stopped  at  a  hotel  where  pret¬ 
ty  high  bills  were  charged.  In  the  morning 
the  landlord  made  out  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
ages  and  presented  it  to  Pat.  After  he  had 
glanced  it  over,  the  latter  looked  the  landlord 
in  the  face  and  exclaimed,  “You  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  snipe.”  “Why?”  asked  the  land¬ 
lord.  “Because  ye’re  pretty  nigh  all  bilk” 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

a  TON  UiiiON  8C.U.K,  #40.  3  TON,  #50. 

4  Ton  SOO,  B<>aui  Box  IiuTuilpll, 
240  1b.  FARMER'S  SCALE.  $5. 

The  "Little  Detective."  ‘4  ox.  to  2f>  lb.  $3- 
800  OTIIKK  SIZES.  Bv, lured  PHICK  LIST  FREE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  & c. 

BEST  FOItOK  JUIIP.  FOR  LIGHT  WOKK,  #10. 
40  li».  Anvil  mid  lilt  oI'TooIk,  #10. 
1'nrwrn  »»,«  time  lint  money  (tot ox  odd  jolts. 

Blowers.  Anvjis.  Vices  a  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  WHOLESALE  *  RETAIL. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST." 

ENGINES,  TUDCCUCDC  SAW  MILLS, 
HorsePowers  I  nflC.OriLnO  Clever Hullen 

(Suited  to  all  sections. )  W  rite  for  FREE  lilts.  Pamphlet 
tvl Prices  to  The  Au'tmmi  A  Tudor  Go..  Mansfield,  Ohio- 


Ilrc»»  Good 


_  BYHLA1L  OR  EXPRESS  I 

AVnrlj  •  Million  to  ..loot  from,  collected  bj 
ou.  on  n  bttveri  m  the  market,  of  tbc  world. 

Silk*.  Shawl*,  Trimming*.  Hosiery, 


l  nnoiMvr;.  r mif f  wOOflA.  /<  4  ’ 

Underwear,  l'Ux  Lace*.  Gent.'  FiirnLliIng  Good*, 
1  ill’ll  11I.’,  14oy.’  mid  Hirin’  Outfits,  Ac.  Siim|ile8,  infor- 
tnntimi.  .mil  "  SnorPING  UUIDK  "  free  on  nppllrntion 
COOPER  A  CON  A  Jilt,  IMl.  A  Market  M..  I’hlladu 
fryrieaBi  Aliy  i  wn.  you  US',  tfcir  AdeerlUewoDt. 


X.VONS  <N.  V.)  WFH1CAL  ACADEMY. 

Founded  3351,  UslDv  lessons.  Noted  for  furnishing 
excellent  teachers.  ' Imparts  best  modern  technique 
and  artistic  execution.  Address  L.  H.  Sherwood, 
M.  A.,  Founder  and  Principal. 


Sweet  Potato  &  Cabbage  Plants. 

Choice,  healthy  Plants,  from  besi  of  seed.  Write 
for  special  pricks,  stating  quantity  needed. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


adelphla,  Pa. 


E.  WHITMAN,  SON’S  &  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL, 

FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 


The  only 
mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
successfully 

grind  Corn, 
Cob  tt  Shell 
ed  Corn, 
Oats,  Screen 
logs,  &c. 
Steel  Grind¬ 
ing  Plates. 
Capacity 
from  15  to  81) 
bu.  of  chop 

perhour.  Power  required  from  4 to ti horses.  Price, $15. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

E.  WHITMAN.  SONS  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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MAST.FOOS&CO. 

.  SPRINGFIELD’ 0. 


MANUFACfUMES  OF  TH* 


Strong  and  Durable 


WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

RATTLE  in  Hie  Wind 


ALSO,  THK 

BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


itliifsassi 


:  ; 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
fr  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
\C1iflA1.  \  Biliousness.  Headache, 
W/lv  w.  \  Indisposition,  &c. 

^v>j  0  7  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

^yjfaSa^^yund  nil  other  system- 
regulating  medicines. 
>—  THE  1 10SF.  IS  SMALL, 
X'filTIA/r  THK  ACTION  PROMPT, 
rVTM.  A  w  fcu  THE  TASTE  DEL1CIOU6. 

YvXK  rr  Ladies  and  children 

VI tf  like  It. 

Price,  35  cent*.  Large  box*t,  60  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Lo¬ 
comotive— The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers— 
Saw -Mills,  and  the  well-known  f.placr  Self-reRU- 
lating  Grain  Separator,  &e,  in  flrst-clnss  workman¬ 
ship  and  material— Simplicity  In  construction  and 
ease  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  the  U.  S. 
(f*iO0  In  Gold  m  Cincinnati  in  1881). 

Have  never  been  beaten  In  a  tent  of  merit. 

For  Information  In  Detail  address 

THE  (iKIBER  IW’F’G,  CO. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 


Effective,  Simple,  Durable  and  Cheap. 

Especially  adapted  for  the 
operation  of  small  Mill  Bnd 
Railroad  Elevators.Farm  Mills 
nwlnlifi' sr  sawing  wood. and  the  running 
BBHKfiu.4 1  of  light  machinery  generally 

iaWKipl  sonic  3000  IN  USE. 

Can  lie  easily  operated  by  any- 
one  of  ordinary  Intelligence. 
Br -  Jrt&i « Kyery  Engine  complete  ready 
to  run  as  soon  as  received.  No 
<4®.^  nviCv  s)  Engine  built  so  good  and  so 
-fH low  in  price.  Will  give  ibe 
lxfifiTnil5a9-  la II  power  claimed. 

TjjB)  3  Horse-Power,  S'llll. 


EGGS-ACTLY  SO. 

“  Have  you  auy  fresh  eggs?” 

“  Y  es,  Mum,  plenty,  them  with  the  hen  on  ’em !  ” 

“  With  the  hen  on  them?” 

“  Yes,  Mum,  we  always  puts  a  hen  on  our  fresh  eggs  to  distinguish  of  ’em.  Beg  pardon. 
Mum,  don’t  think  you  uuderstand.  Hen  the  letter,  not  ’en  the  bird.  Hen  for  noo-laia,  Mum, 
Take  a  dozen,  Mum?  Thank  you ! ” — Fun. 


^jSto-  ’O’ '  iH  “  “  2|0. 

m  “  *'  440l 

Fine  new  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

IT  LAGOHDA  AVI.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


The  Union  G-rain  Drill 

.  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


FRUIT  DRIERS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel . 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  farm  or 
fuctory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  making 
APPLE  JEI.LY 
from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Verm  out  Farm  Muehiue  Co., 
Bellow*  Falla,  Vt. 


PATENT  DRILL  BRACE 


.A.  New  Departure  in  Drain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  In  the  market  upon  w  hich  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  his  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
control  the  machine.  No  Ckau  Wheels  Fkkd  is  placep  directly  ox  Tint  Axi.k.  a  POSITIVE  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  unly  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufactures. 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


This  is  one  of  our  regular  ten-inch  Sweep  Ratchet 
Bit  Braces,  to  which  a  gear-wheel  is  added,  making  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  n  Breast  Drill.  This  wheel  nas 
cut  gears  and  an  extension  handle.  It  is  speeded  about 
four  to  one,  and  can  be  removed  In  one  second  when 
not  needed  for  drilling. 

The  Bit  Brace  ie  made  of  steel,  highly  jHillshed  and 
heavily  nickel-plated,  with  a  cocobola  handle  and 
llgtiumvlPe  head.  It  1ms  two  sets  of  forged  steel  jaws, 
which  will  hold  square  mid  flat  shank  tools  of  nil 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  round  twist  drills  from  7-10  lo 
1-3'-’  inch  iu  diameter.  The  ratchet  attachment  enahlca 
the  Brace  to  he  used  in  places  where  there  is  not  room 
to  revolve  the  sweep. 

Many  attempts  hu/e  hern  made  io  Imitate  the  out¬ 
side  appearance  of  our  Barber  Improved  Braces,  hut 
no  one  dares  to  use  our  Patent  .laws,  as  seen  in  this 
cut,  and  no  brace  is  good  without  them.  We  guarantee 
these  tools  to  be  perfect  in  overt  respect,  unatliatthcy 
will  give  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  use  them.  Hard¬ 
ware  dealers  will  furnish  them  on  demand  at  our 
prices,  or  we  will  forward  one  by  express  on  receipt  of 
Three  Dollars, 

Millers  Falls  Co, 

74  Chambers  St„  New  York. 


pa  m  ■  n  ■  m  An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist. 

r*|  V  I  H  W  now  traveling  in  this  country,  aays  that  moat 

P  111  m  ■  ft  W  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle  Powders  sold  here 

Lid  ■  are  wort  bless  trash.  lie  says  that  Sheridans 
“  "  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 

earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  Dose,  1  teasp'n- 
:re,  or  sent  by  mail  for  B  letter-stamps.  1.  8.  Johnson  4  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


U-k/TJ}  Jh'Oll  CM RCM.JlU  jU>'V  MUJYTI OJV  UU M*1  /.  .Y  A  II'-  %'tHtMJK ft. 

en  nnnou  -- - NEW’  KNIFE.— 3  blade;  ,Stag  or  Ebony 

X  httllXH  Randle,  long:  blude  as  carefully  made  as  any 

U  UIIUUllj  .razor  Price,  post  paid,  fil-  All  our  goods 

hand-forged  from  razor-stcvl,  ana  re¬ 
placed  FUKE  if  sort  or  flnwy.  Our 
Farmer’s  Extra  Strong  '.'-blade,  75e.. 
Stjb,  medium,  Z  blade,  50c. ;  1 

VUMSsiu.  blade,  Ste.;  i^xtra  strong  1- 

mMmmti-r,  blade,  floe. ;  HusrnMO 

wMIUEmllllllinn  Knife,  fit  Ladijck'  line 
Z  blade,  llOO. ;  HKKTS'  3 
: 


30  Monroe  Street, 

TOLEDO,  -  -  -  OHIC 


Creencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

tl  RAIN  and  FERT.I  I.I/.KK  DR  I  LI. 8, complete 
FORCE  FEED,  K UDDER  SPKI  NGS,  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  CUT-OFF  saving  FERTILIZERS. 
Rami  and  Self  Dump  HAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SiW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


SWT  THE  BOOMER  STEAM  “W 


VAPORATOR 


|  FOR  SORGHUM  CIDER5 JELLri  ALS 

OMER&BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  1749. 


NEW  YOKE,  AUGUST  4,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.0U  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 
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SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Among  the  many  new  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  introduced  into  this  country  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  few  have  attracted  more 
attention  or  excited  greater  interest  than  the 
Small  Yorkshire  breed  of  swine,  types  of  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  407.  Though  not  so  widely 
known  as  some  others,  it  must  be  borae  in 
mind  that  its  introduction  to  the  American 
breeder  dates  buck  only  a  decade,  for  swine 
of  this  sort  were  not  imported  in  any  consider¬ 
able  numbers  prior  to  1874 ;  and  were  not  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  breed,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  fill 
a  “class,”  pre¬ 
vious  to  the 
Autumn  of  187(5, 
though  a  few 
specime  n  s  had 
been  shown  by 
enter  pr  is  ing 
breeders  as 
early  as  18?2. 

The  first  ex¬ 
tensive  importa¬ 
tions  were  made 
by  Col.  Richard 
M.  Hoe,  the 
great  printing- 
press  inventor, 
of  New  Y ork 
City,  who 
spared  neither 
trouble  nor  ex¬ 
pense  to  procure 
the  choi cest 
strains  o  f  the 
breed  to  be 
found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  whose 
celebrated 
*  •  B  r  i  g  h  tside  ” 
herd,  formed 
the  foundation 
of  most  of  the 
fine  herds  o f 
this  breed  now 
scattered  ove  r 
the  Eastern, 

Middle  and 
Western  States. 

Win.  H.  Cole, 
of  Clinton,  N. 

J.,  was  also 
among  the 
ea  r  1  y  import-  | 
ers,  and  was  a 
judicious  and 
c  o  u  s  c  i  entious 
breeder,  whose 
herd  and  i  m  - 
pulsations  were 
second  to  those 
of  Col,  Hoe  in 
numbers  only. 

The  tlrst  ex-  M 
hibitions  of  the 
Small  York- 
shires,  in  num- 
b  e  r  s  filling  a 
“  class”  were  at 

the  Northern  Oliio  State  Fair,  the  Indiana 
State,  and  St.  Louis  Fair  in  the  Autumn  of 
187(5.  Wherever  shown  they  excited  great 
attention  and  admiration,  on  account  of  their 
symmetry  of  figure,  uniformity  of  type,  and 
quiet  disposition;  and,  from  the  time  of  their 
first  appearance  at  the  great  Western  fairs, 
dates  the  commencement  of  their  introduction 
in  this  country,  In  any  general  sense.  At 
present  choice  specimens  of  this  breed  are  to 
lie  found  in  every  State  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  in  most  of  the  Eastern,  Middle 


|  and  Western  States  extensive  herds  are  to 
be  met  with,  while  at  many  of  the  leading 
agricultural  fairs  in  the  West  the  Small 
Yorkshires  constitute  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  features  of  the  porcine  ex- 
I  hibition. 

The  breeders  of  Small  Yorkshires  have 
organized  a  breeders’  club,  and  keep  a  Pedi¬ 
gree  Record,  the  first  volume  of  which  will  be 
issued  during  the  season  of  1888-4.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  known  as  the  American  Small  York¬ 
shire  Club.  Mr.  August  Belmout  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  is  President  of  the  Club;  Col.  M.  C, 
Weld,  of  New  York,  is  Vice-President;  F.  K. 
Proctor,  of  Utica,  New  York,  Vice-President 
for  the  State  and  Geo.  W.  Harris,  Morrisania, 
N.  Y. ,  Sec’y  and  Treas.  I  make  this  statement 
in  reference  to  the  club  because  it  is  a  factor 


any  Small  Yorkshire  blood  in  their  veins; 
hence  some  have  been  disappointed  in  what 
they  erroneously  supposed  were  Small  York¬ 
shires. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  breed 
(Fig.  407)  as  shown  in  the  form,  are  as  follows: 

They  are  very  short  in  the  snout;  finely 
dished  in  the  face; lengthy  in  body;  deep  in 
chest;  straight  and  very  broad  on  back,  with 
high-sprung  ribs;  fine  in  bone  and  tail;  very 
short  in  leg.  with  small,  thin,  erect  ears;  they 
have  thick,  square,  deeply  cut  bams  and  shoul¬ 
ders;  are  very  short  iu  the  neck,  with  the  fore 
ham  extending  well  towards  the  head.  They 
have  small  heads  with  heavy  jowls;  are  low 
in  the  fork;  very  low  cut  in  the  flank  and  they 
have  good  top  and  bottom  lines. 

Among  the  special  characteristics  of  the  breed 
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GROUP  OF  SMALL  YORKSHIRES. — From  Nature. — Fig.  407. 


in  the  history  of  the  Small  Yorkshires  iu  this 
country. 

The  purely  bred  Small  Yorkshires  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  tliat  I  have  never 
known  a  judicious  breeder  who  has  carefully 
tested  them,  who  has  not  given  them  the  pre¬ 
ference  over  all  other  breeds;  but,  as  usually 
happens  in  the  ease  of  anything  both  new  and 
desirable,  ignorance  and  cupidity  have  doue 
much  to  retard  the  introduction  of  these  swine; 
for  the  unscrupulous  have  palmed  off  upon  the 
uninitiated  many  unimals  that  had  little  if 


I  may  name  purity  of  blood  or  fixedness  of 
type,  in  cousequence  of  which  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  reproduce  their  like;  aud  hence 
the}’  show  a  uniformity  in  breeding  found  in 
no  other  breed. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  another  trait 
in  which  they  have  no  equals — quietness  of 
disposition.  They  can  be  kept  in  field  or  sty 
by  a  fence  so  low  and  slight  as  to  lie  no  bar  at 
all  to  animals  of  other  breeds.  The  quality  of 
the  flesh  also  as  an  article  of  food  is  another 
.  nt  in  which  they  excel.  The  excellence  of 


tested  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  breeds 
the  contrast  be  mg  about  the  same  as  that 
between  the  flesh  of  a  coarse  Shanghai  and 
that  of  a  pure-bred  Game  fowl.  Their  ability 
to  turn  food  into  flesh  is  truly  wonderful  and 
is  readily  proved  by  a  comparison  of  their 
offal  with  that  voided  by  animals  of  other 
breeds:  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  undi“ 
gested  food  passed  by  them  and  other  breeds 
being  as  considerable  as  it  is  surprising. 

Another  point  in  which  they  excel  is  their 
ability  to  fatten  at  any  age  and  their  early 
maturity,  in  which  they  have  no  equals  among 
other  breeds. 

Small  percentage  of  waste  in  dressing  for 
|  market  is  another  quality  in  which  they  stand 
without  a  rival.  Another  respect  iu  which 

the  Small  York¬ 
shires  excel  and 
for  which  they 
are  probably 
most  remark¬ 
able  is  the  very 
small  amount  of 
food  on  which 
they  will  sub¬ 
sist,  thrive  and 
fatten.  Careful 
experiments 
show  that  what 
will  keep  one 
Chester  -  White 
or  Jersey-Red 
i n  p  as  sab 1 e 
■“trotting  trim,” 
will  keep  two  or 
three  Small 
Yorkshires  s  o 
fat  that  they 
will  do2e  away 
the  time  be¬ 
tween  meals  in 
unconscious 
quiet.  A  given 
amount  of  food 
consumed  b  y 
Small  York¬ 
shires  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  pork 
than  the  same 
amount  of  food 
will  produce 
when  fed  to  any 
other  breed . 
This  fact  is 
without  doubt 
due  to  their  re¬ 
markable  power 
of  assimilation. 

The  Yorkshire 
breeds  of  swine 
are  the  most 
thoroug  h  b  r  e  d 
hogs  known. and 
ac cording  ly 
when  crossed  on 
other  swine  they 
impress  their 
own  character¬ 
istics  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way 
upon  the  pro¬ 
geny.  Nearly 
all  the  popular 
breeds  iu  this  country  and  England  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  many  of  their  valuable  qualities  to 
crosses  with  the  Yorkshires.  G.  w.  H. 

farm  {Topics. 

FOOD  AND  MANURE. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

There  are  two  ways  of  lookiug  at  things. 
If  one  looks  through  smoked  glasses  every 
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thing  appears  smoky.  Now  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  scientifically  educated  men,  or  let 
me  say,  professional  men.  and  practical  work¬ 
ing  men  whoso  minds  have  not  been  trained 
to  observe  end  contemplate  every  detail  of  a 
question,  but  who  take  a  general  view  of 
such  7 Mattel's  as  they  are  occupied  with,  take 
entirely  different  views  of  such  a  matter  as 
the  value  of  feeding  substances.  And  when 
they  read  that  the  manure  value  of  this  or 
that  food  is  worth  as  much  or  more  than  the 
first  cost  of  the  article,  they  are  staggered. 
Now  I  have  tried  to  show  that  this  food 
value  and  manure  value  of  any  substance  is 
not  a  certainty  by  any  means,  aud  that  these 
two  values  vary  so  much  as  to  entirely  destroy, 
for  any  practical  purpose,  any  estimates  that 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  them.  I  have  read 
with  much  interest  and  care  the  article  by 
Professor  Jordan  (on  page  421)  and  1  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  whole  drift  of  the  argument 
goes  to  corroborate  aud  sustain  my  proposi¬ 
tion.  1  am  quite  ready  to  admit  all  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jordan  states  in  regard  to  a  fattening 
animal,  or  a  work  animal,  in  which  the  ni¬ 
trogen  of  the  food  is  nearly  all  regained  in  the 
manure.  But  this  is  an  extreme  case  which 
readily  occurs  to  a  scientifically  trained  mind 
but  w'ill  not  occur  at  all  to  a  farmer  who 
never  fattens  a  steer.  It  is  really  putting 
an  example  of  the  laboratory  or  experiment 
station  against  one  in  a  dairy  stable.  Now 
after  30  years’  work,  among  cows  principally, 
1  take  quite  a  different  view  of  this  question, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  aud  cents  to 
-me  and  this  has  led  me  gradually  to  get  over 
the  bias  of  an  early  scientific  traini  ig,  more 
especially  as  I  have  already  had  to  unlearn 
what  I  was  first  taught  as  the  real  science  of 
feeding  and  nutrition,  and  learn  in  my  later 
y cal's  a  new  system  which  may  be  upset  by- 
aDd-by,  by  another  new  one.  So  that  I  w  ant 
to  put  before  the  readers  of  the  Rural  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  practical  view  of  this  question,  not 
deuying  or  combatting  any  proposition,  made 
by  Prof.  Jordan  aud  other  scientific  investi¬ 
gations,  but  simply  turning  them  about  and 
looking  at  both  sides  of  this  shield.  Aud  I 
aver  again  my  first  proposition  viz.,  that  food 
values  and  manure  values  are  entirely  un¬ 
known  quantities,  varying  with  the  kinds  of 
foods;  the  proportionate  mixture  of  those 
foods;  the  age,  condition,  and  purpose  of  the 
animals  fed;  the  skill  of  the  feeder;  and 
that  necessarily  no  one  can  say  with  any 
precision  to  a  farmer.  “  you  feed  a  ton  of 
clover  hay,  or  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
you  get  back  in  the  manure  §9.64  worth  of  the 
value  of  the  clover;  £14.59  of  that  of  tho  bran, 
and  £27.85  of  that  of  the  cotton-seed  meal.’' 
Indeed  this  is  exasperating  and  disappointing 
to  the  farmer  who  is  buying  feed  for  cows 
giving  milk,  wdio  is  rearing  calves  or  lambs, 
and  wants  to  get  the  value  of  his  money  re¬ 
turned  in  these,  first.  Further  I  say  it  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  dangerous  to  such  a  farmer,  as 
raising  expectations  which  are  necessarily  de¬ 
lusive  and  may  tend  to  make  him  use  those 
costly  foods  lavishly  and  injuriously.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  this  with  old 
farmers,  who  are  suspicious  of  these  mattei-s 
as  a  young  chicken  whose  quarters  have  been 
changed,  aud  which  won’t  be  led  or  driven; 
although  he  is  by  no  means  any'  chicken  him¬ 
self;  but  it  is  apt  to  bring  trouble  on  a  good 
many  young  farmers  who  are  very'  easily  led 
into  mistakes  by  the  recital  of  partial  facts 
which  they  do  not  understand  sufficiently  to 
use  judiciously.  And,  therefore,  I  repeat  my 
belief  (1st)  that  in  feeding  an  animal  any  food 
whatever,  there  are  returned  a  portion  of  the 
value  in  product  or  work  from  the  animal, 
.and  a  portion  iu  the  manure;  (2nd)  that  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  the  food  digested 
and  assimilated  bow  much  is  returned  in 
rroduet,  and  bow  much  in  the  manure;  (3rd) 
that  in  some  animals  as  work  horses,  or  oxen 
and  fattening,  mature  animals  nearly  all  the 
actual  value  may  be  recovered  in  the  manure, 
that  being  expended  being  of  little  or  no 
manorial  value;  (4th)  that  in  some  animals, 
as  dairy  cows,  young  calves,  lambs,  nursing 
ewes  and  colts,  nearly  all  the  value  is  used  up 
in  product  or  increase  of  weight;  (5th)  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  so  to  feed  these 
animals  as  to  get  the  most  of  the  food 
value  out  of  them  and  not  to  use  recklessly  in 
the  expectation  of  getting  the  value  back  in 
the  manure,  because  it  is  quite  easy  to  over¬ 
feed  his  animals  and  do  harm  rather  than 
good;  (6th)  (but  not  last  by  any  means,)  that 
of  a  thousand  animals  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two 
would  yield  precisely  the  same  results  in  the 
analyses  of  the  foods  they  would  inakeiu  their 
digestive  organs.  Then  if  these  are  thus,  how 
can  any  one  put  a  figure  upon  the  mauurial 
value  of  any  food,  or  oven  give  any  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  these  unknown  and  unknowable 
quantities  which  are  called  feeding  value  and 
manure  value  of  food,  Aud  if  oue  cannot, 
then  it  is  wrong  to  use  such  terms  which  may 
mean  anything  or  everything  or  nothing  and 
are  so  indefinite  as  to  be  useless  for  a  practi¬ 
cal  man. 

A  very  pertinent  example  is  given  in  the 
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(Irish)  Farmers’  Gazette  of  June  23rd  .  It  is 
a  conflict  of  the  experiences  with  some  crops 
grown  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Woburn, 
England,  with  manure  made  from  sheep  fed 
in  clover  and  cotton  seed  cake,  also  on  clover 
and  com.  Tljese  experiments  have  been  re¬ 
peated  for  five  years.  The  results  may  be  tab¬ 
ulated  as  follows. 


Yield  of  roots. 
Average  of  5  years. 


From  manure  made  from 
Cotton  seed.  Corn . 


Roots  per  aere . 

Barley . 

Gain  In  live  weight 
of  sheep  fed  on 
clover  seeding  . 

Wheat . 

Motley  value  of  ef¬ 
fect  of  manure. . 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s 
estimated  pro- 
tlonate  value.... 


13  tons  3  cwt. 
44J6  bush . 

353  bush. 
40)4  bush. 

£39  12s. 

£fi  10  s. 


12  tons  13  cwt. 
42%(  bush. 

371  lbs. 

42  1-10  bush. 

£39  18s. 

£1  Us.  6d. 


In  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s  explanations  he  “  as¬ 
sumed  that  no  one  conversant  with  chemistry 
would  doubt  that  the  excrement  of  animals 
fed  upon  cotton  cake  would  be  richer  iu  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  acid,  aud  potash  than  that 
of  an  animal  fed  on  an  equal  amount  of  com.” 

For  myself  1  don’t  doubt  it,  under  certain 
circumstances;  but  under  others,  as  in  feed¬ 
ing  young  animals  or  milking  cows,  I  do  se¬ 
riously  doubt  it.  But,  any  way,  this  result  at 
Woburn  soems  to  support  my  belief  that  the 
manure  value  of  a  food  is  so  uncertain  au  ele¬ 
ment  of  it,  that  no  farmer  can  have  any  pre¬ 
cise  dependence  upon  it.  All  he  knows 
when  he  feeds  his  auimals  is  this,  that  w  hat 
he  does  not  get  back  in  the  food  value,  he 
gets  back  in  the  manure;  but  lie  cannot  have 
it  in  both  food  and  manure  at  the  same  time, 
nor  can  he  know  how  much  there  is  in  either. 


Mow  the  weetis  in  the  corner  of  the  fences 
before  they  go  to  seed.  Bad  neighbors  should 
always  be  got  rid  of  if  possible — or  converted. 

. .  Do  not  allow  your  root  crops  to  grow 

too  thick,  but  give  them  room  enough  to 
spread  themselves.  Keep  them  well  cultiva¬ 
ted  . If  the  stock  is  turned  out  to  pas¬ 

ture  be  sure  that  they  have  plenty  of  pure 
water,  and  if  the  pasture  is  dry  get  them  in 
one  where  there  is  enough  water  to  satisfy 
their  thirst.  One  first-class  farmer  says, 
“were  I  to  purchase  a  farm,  the  first  thing  I 
should  take  into  consideration  would  be  the 
water  facilities  I  should  want  good  water 

and  plenty  of  it” . Trees  planted  this 

Spring  need  careful  watching  during  the  dry 
weather,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  die  from 

lack  of  water . Don’t  pick  the  early 

apples  uutil  ripe,  and  then  be  careful  in  hand¬ 
ling  them,  as  they  show  bruises  very  readily, 
and  these  will  injure  their  market  value.  All 
unripe  fruit  that  falls  to  the  ground  will  be 
relished  by  the  porkers . ...Watch  for  in¬ 

sects  and  destroy  all  caterpillar  nests,  etc., 
which  a  re  frequently  found  during  this  month. 

. When  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun 

descend  with  all  their  fierceness,  be  sure  that 
all  tender  seedlings  are  protected  from  the 

burning  heat . Turnip  seed  may  be 

sowed  during  this  month,  the  best  variety  for 
late  sowing  being  the  Red-top  Strap-leaved 

. New  strawberry  beds  can  now  be 

made . Go  over  the  tomato  vinos  and 

destroy  the  woims. . . . Those  that  wish  to 

have  Geraniums  bloom  in  midwinter  or  be¬ 
fore,  should  make  their  cuttings  now.  Use 
any  kind  of  a  box  containing  three  or  four 
inches  of  sand.  Keep  this  moist  aud  exposed  to 

the  morning  sun . It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 

put  iu  fodder  corn  with  the  drill.  It  will 


attain  a  very  good  size  before  frost . 

Sow  millet  aurl  get  one  good  cuttiug . A 

good  wray  to  get  rid  of  plantains  on  the  lawns 
is  to  pull  them  up  after  a  rain . Those 


persons  accustomed  to  drawing  manure  from 
the  city,  can  best  do  it  at  this  time  of  year 
when  it  is  dry  aud  light,  when  the  roads  arc  in 
good  condition  and  when  a  greater  bulk  can 
be  drawn  than  at  any  other  time.  Besides,  it 
is  more  abundant  and  cheaper  than  at  other 
seasons. ...  In  selecting  your  wheat  seed  be 
particular  to  got  the  best  you  possibly  can.  As 
you  would  breed  from  the  best  stock  you  have, 
grow  also  from  the  bent  seed  you  can  obtain .... 
Keep  lice  off  the  stock  if  it  is  a  possible  thing. 
During  warm  weather  they  are  especially 
troublesome.  We  knowr  from  experience  that 

tobacco  water  is  an  excellent  remedy . 

Drainago  can  be  carried  ou  now.  Read  W. 
L  Chamberlain’s  very  Interesting  series  of 
articles  that  have  been  continued  of  late  in 

the  Rural . Watch  for  apple-tree 

borers,  and  punch  them  to  douth  w  ith  wire. 

. It  is  a  good  plan  to  begin  to  fatten 

swine  this  month  so  as  to  get  them  to  market 
early  aud  thereby  get  a  higher  price  ....  ..If 
you  are  through  haying,  do  not  leave  your 
rakes  aud  tedders  out  in  the  field  or  orchard 
until  it  "is  time  to  cut  the  rowen,  but  carefully 
cleau  them  up,  oil,  and  put  them  in  a  safe 
place  under  cover  until  needed.  Negligence 


never  made  any  money  in  any  business . 

Don’t  overwork  yourself  or  others  during  this 
usually  very  warm  month.  Wlien  in  the 
field  at  work  large  green  leaves  or  a  moistened 
sponge  or  handerehief  inside  the  crown  of  the 
hat,  will  keep  the  head  cooler  and  more  com¬ 
fortable.  Devote  a  day  to  pleasure  with  your 
neighbors,  pienicing,  or  at  tho  fair  if  there  is 

one . If  your  cabbages  are  troubled  with 

worms,  if  your  patch  be  a  small  oue,  go  over 
it  and  pick  them  off.  Nearly  boiling-hot 
water  poured  on  the  plants  may  be  used  with 

effect . ...Be  sure  of  one  thing — whether 

it  be  a  harness  to  fix,  a  horse  to  shoe,  a  pas¬ 
ture  fence  to  repair,  a  macliine  that  needs  re¬ 
pairing,  or  any  of  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  needing  attention — that  invariably,  “a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 
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A  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  DIGESTION 
OF  ANIMALS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


Almost  every  one  thinks  that  animals  of 
the  same  species,  being  animals,  are  all  alike. 
Upon  this  supposition  they  are  fed  alike,  and 
generally  in  lots,  or  flocks,  where  each  one 
gets  its  portion  as  best  it  can,  the  stronger 
robbing  the  wreakor.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  animals  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  in  their  ability  to  fully  digest  food.  One 
animal,  very  ofteu,  can  eat  as  much  again  as 
another  without  any  injury,  but.  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  it  may  require  double  the  amount  of 
food  to  keep  all  its  organs  in  healthful  action. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  difference  in  the 
ability  of  animals  of  the  same  sort  to  digest 
and  assimilate  food.  When  they  are  fed  in 
lots,  or  flocks,  these  differences  cannot  be  well 
observed.  When  it  is  noticed  that  an  animal 
is  not  thriving,  it  should  immediately  bo  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  others  and  put  bv  itself,  aud  a 
careful  test  should  be  made  of  its  ability'  to  di¬ 
gest  food.  Most  of  the  sicknesses  of  young 
animals,  aud  older  ones  also,  comes  from  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  this  is 
gradually  caused  by  over-eating.  In  order  to 
test  the  ability  of  an  animal  for  digesting  its 
food,  a  comparison  must  be  made,  not  with 
the  amount  it  eats,  but  with  its  excrements 
compared  with  those  of  an  animal  perfectly 
healthy  and  rigorous.  If  undigested  portions 
of  its  food  are  found  in  the  excrement,  then  it 
is  apparent  that  it  is  fed  too  much ;  if  the  ex¬ 
crement  is  iu  a  loose  ami  watery  condition,  it 
is  probable  also  that  this  animal  has  been  over¬ 
fed,  and  in  either  ease  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
duction  of  food.  By  reduction  of  food  I  do 
not  mean  a  lessening  of  the  amount  of  hay 
and  grass,  but  the  feeding  of  more  concen¬ 
trated  foods,  such  as  grain  or  milk;  beginning 
with  a  small  amount  and  not  increasing  tho 
ration  beyond  the  degree  of  perfect  digestion. 
This  system  of  feeding  will  always  insure  a 
healthy  conditiou  aud  greater  gain  than  with 
an  excess  of  food,  unless  colds  should  intervene 
by  allowing  the  animal  to  become  chilled 
either  by  exposure  to  storms  or  cold  drafts. 

A  farmer  should  always  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  food  which  goes  into  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  stomach  that  makos  the  largest  gain ; 
but  what  it  can  entirely  digest  and  assimilate. 
These  differences  are  so  great  that  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  can  never  be  made  infallible 
tests  in  the  values  of  food,  or  of  different 
breeds  of  animals  for  fattening,  or,  indeed,  of 
classes  of  animals  of  the  same  breed.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  point,  one  calf  may  con¬ 
sume  a  quart  of  linseed-oil  meal  and  wheat 
middlings  and  be  in  perfect  health;  while  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  age,  on  this  amount  of  food, 
would  have  scours;  whereas  if  this  kind  of 
food  was  reduced  to  one-half  oi*  one-fourth 
the  amount,  it  w'ould  do  well.  The  same  law 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  young  pigs  or 
lambs,  and  also  to  full-grown  animals, 

1  have  learned  that  the  growth  and  fatten¬ 
ing  of  animals  do  not  depend  upon  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  food  so  much  as  upon  other  conditions; 
the  most  important  of  these,  as  I  have  herein 
stated,  being  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach.  The  toue  and  ability  of  the  stomach 
to  perform  its  functiou.s  may  be  maintained 
and  strengthened  by  mixing  less  nutritious 
food  with  that  which  is  cooling  iu  its  nature, 
such  as  roots  aud  forage,  which  may  be  cut 
fine,  with  the  grain.  When  thus  mixed,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  cloying  and  to  fermentation. 
There  will  ulso  be  a  better  secretion  of  saliva 
and  more  thorough  mastication,  without 
which  there  cannot  be  perfect  digestion.  The 
stomachs  of  some  animals  require  more  rest 
than  those  of  others,  and  without  it  there  will 
be  continual  disorder  and  a  feeble  gain.  The 
losses  accruiug  to  farmers  from  indiscrimiuato 
feeding,  regardless  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
animals,  are  enormous. 
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FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Arboreta — Mr.  LavalUc's  Work  in  France • 
An  Example  for  our  State  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Several  citations  of  the  plantations  of 
private  individuals  iu  this  country  have 
been  presented  to  the  renders  of  the  Rural. 
Some  of  these  may  fairly  lie  considered 
specimens  of  that  desirable  matter  for  students 
of  forestry,  the  arboretum.  So  far  as  they 
go,  certain!}'  all  collections  of  trees,  young 
and  old,  are  entitled  to  that  designation,  and 
are  very  useful  as  experimental  stations 
wherein  to  test  the  adaptability  of  the  several 
species  to  the  particular  soil  and  climate. 

The  arboretum  when  perfected  becomes  a 
museum  of  specimens  of  woody  plauts  brought 
together  from  distant  localities,  and  as  such 
it  is  a  most  valuable  field  for  study  by  the  en¬ 
quiring  student.  The  results  of  experiments 
tried  by  the  Director  of  such  an  establish¬ 
ment,  whether  public  or  private,  may  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  State,  and  tliis  value 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  means  invested 
in  it,  os  well  as  to  the  skill  aud  intelligence 
with  which  its  management  has  been  con¬ 
ducted.  But  it  is  rarely  within  the  reach  of  a 
private  citizen  to  establish  an  arboretum  of 
any  magnitude,  uor  should  the  community  be 
dependent  upou  the  efforts  of  its  individual 
members.  Such  labors  are  too  onerous  for 
them  if  carried  on  upon  a  liberal  scale,  there¬ 
fore  upon  the  General  Government  and  upon 
the  several  States  should  devolve  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  care  of  such  important  means 
of  instruction  for  Hie  people.  Tho  General 
Government  has  been  urged  to  establish  schools 
of  forestry  and  experimental  forest  stations 
upon  the  public  domain,  in  regions  especially 
where  so  much  of  her  territory  is  needing 
such  fostering  aid  to  protect  ,  to  supply,  and 
to  extend  the  forests.  The  several  States 
should  establish  similar  institutions,  where 
trees  could  be  tested  as  to  their  adaptation  to 
the  soils  and  climate,  aud  where  the  approved 
varieties  and  species  could  lie  multiplied  for 
distribution  at  the  minimum  cost  price  The 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  urged  to  es¬ 
tablish  arboreta  as  important  means  of  illus¬ 
tration  to  the  classes  of  agricultural  students 
they  are  supposed  to  gather  within  their  halls; 
for  no  one  will  now  deny  the  importauce  of 
tli  is  great  branch  of  agricultural  study.  Some 
of  these  colleges  have  made  commendable 
efforts  iu  this  direction,  would  there  were 
more,  aud  that  all  would  bestow  a  larger  share 
of  their  means  and  their  taleuts  iu  this  direc- 
tiou,  aud  also  that  our  States  were  each  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  Commissioner  of  Forests,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  preservation  of  woodlands,  and 
to  enlighten  the  fanners  upon  the  utility,  yes, 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  due  proportion 
Of  forest,  aud  to  demonstrate  to  them  the 
profits  of  this  branch  of  culture. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  a  trauslation 
is  given  in  which  is  portrayed  the  noble  work 
r>f  a  private  citizen  of  France,  who  has  built 
up  an  arboretum  which  has  attained  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  and  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  model  for  the  imitatiou  of  our  National  aud 
State  governments,  but  more  especially  for 
our  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  for  the 
forest  experimental  stations  we  would  faiu 
see  established  in  various  parts  of  our  domain. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Lavallde,  sou  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufacturers,  is  now  President  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  Franco,  and  permanent 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  woody  plauts  adapted  to  tho 
climate  of  France. 

This  love  for  trees  appears  to  have  been 
spontaneous — without  assistance.  With  no 
other  guide  than  some  botanical  work  that 
he  accidentally  met  with,  he  learned  how  to 
determine  plants  while  completing  his  class¬ 
ical  studies  iu  Euglaud.  Ou  returning  to 
France,  he  voluntarily  joined  tho  classes  of 
Brogniart  and  Descaisne.  About  this  time 
his  father  became  possessed  of  the  domain  of 
Segrez,  uud  thus  enabled  his  son— then  20 
years  of  age — to  enter  upon  a  grand  field  of 
lalior,  which  he  has  turned  to  good  account. 
This  arboretum,  though  a  private  enterprise, 
deserves  to  be  cited  being  as  worthy  of  notice 
as  a  national  establishment.” 

“The  Park  of  Segrez, ’’  where  M.La  vallde  has 
established  his  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
contains  about  81  hectares  (108  acres),  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Rtmaud, 
an  affluent  of  the  Urge,  some  80  kilometers 
from  Paris — miles.  Many  springs  rise 
there  and  supply  all  parts  of  the  property  with 
water.  Thanks  to  the  geological  and  topo¬ 
graphical  conditions,  we  find  in  this  Park  a 
*  diversity  of  exposure  aud  soils  varying  form 
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the  turfy  and  marshy  conditions  necessary  for 
certain  plants,  to  the  dry  and  calcarious  re¬ 
quired  by  other  species.  There  are  light 
silieious  lands  as  well  as  heavy  clays.  With 
due.  care  and  judgment  the  collections  are 
now  established  under  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  several  species  of  plants.  The 
trees  are  generally  planted  in  lines  beside  the 
road  -ways.  The  shrubs  are  grouped  in  two 
nurseries  or  plantations;  one  begun  in  1858 
embraces  about  one  hectare  (2.471  acres),  the 
other,  begun  in  1874,  covers  three  hectares 
(nearly  7Vtj  acres).  It  is  divided  into  two 
parte,  separated  by  alleys,  three  meters  (near¬ 
ly  10  feet)  wide  and  subdivided  into  000  beds, 
each  1.00  meter  (about  5%  feet)  in  extent,  sep¬ 
arated  by  narrow  paths.  These  beds  have  a 
total  length  of  about  five  kilometers  (5,350 
yards  or  072  rods,  rather  more  than  three 
miles).  The  most  perfect  order  is  maintained 
in  the  arrangement,  as  each  plant  is  ticketed 
and  its  position  is  recorded  ou  a  plat  of  large 
scale  whore  at  once  can  be  seen  the  history 
of  any  successive  changes  made  in  the  park. 

in  every  such  scientific  establishment  for 
cultivation,  the  climatic  conditions  should  be 
carefully  studied,  and  all  atmospheric  phen¬ 
omena  punctually  noted  and  recorded;  thus  a 
regular  meteorological  station  has  been  here 
established.  Daily  records  are  made  of  the 
barometer,  of  the  thermometer,  both  wet  and 
dry  bulbs, of  the  maxima  and  the  minima  tein- 
peratures, pluviometer, and  of  the  temperature 
and  llow  of  the  springs.  Lately,  Mr.  La  valine 
has  added  also  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  soil. 

With  few  exceptions,  trees  have  climatolog¬ 
ical  requirements  that  are  often  of  very 
narrow  limits,  and  they  perish  if  they  be  not 
supplied  with  the  conditions  that  resemble 
those  of  their  native  country.  When  a  tree 
thrives  it  teaches  us  that  a  climate  analogous 
to  that  where  it  lives,  prevails  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  whore  its  congeners  are  found.  All 
the  W ashingtonias  perished  at  Segrez  during 
the  Winter  of  18711;  their  aged  and  gigantic 
ancestors  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  they 
have  grown  for  thousands  of  years,  prove  that 
never,  in  all  that  time,  has  the  cold  been  so 
intense  as  lately  at  Segrez,  Thus  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  trees  and  shrubs  not  only  serve 
their  especial  use,  but  they  teach  us  facts  with 
regard  to  meteorology,  that  are  not  otherwise 
attainable.  [  To  be  Conti  numl.] 
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CONVENIENT  ST ANC’H IONS. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Rckal  New-Yorker, 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  build¬ 
ing  a  set  of  cattle  stanchions  that  could  be 
opened  or  shut  by  one  movement.  Not  having 
noticed  any  plan  given  for  such  stanchions,  I 


Plan  of  Stanchions  Latch  being  raised 
by  Moving  Slide  —Fig.  410. 
am  induced  to  send  a  sketch  of  a  section  of 
stanchions  of  the  above  description,  which  have 
been  used  by  me  for  several  years  past,  aud 
also,  by  some  of  my  neigliliors,  one  of  whom 
first  originated  them.  In  every  instance  they 
have  given  perfect  satisfaction,  not  beiug 


lan  of  Stanchions  Passing  Latch.— 
MG.  411. 

il ile  to  get  out  of  order  if  properly  put  up. 
i  they  can  be  by  any  ordinary  workman, 
hey  can  be  depended  on  for  security,  and 
ave  thus  far  proved  perfectly  safe. 

By  reference  to  the  sketch  (Fig.  40'J)  it  will 
b  observed  they  can  all  be  instantly  closed 
ml  fastened,  and  that  without  changing  one’s 


latches;  /,  /,/,  are  half -inch  pins  protruding 
from  the  latches  and  bearing  on  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  slide  while  being  raised;  f/.  is  a 
block  of  wood  fastened  to  slide  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  moving;  h,  stanchion  opened  after 
lifting  latch;  i,  i ,  cleats  to  hold  slides  in  posi¬ 
tion;  A\  A1,  slide  for  shutting  stanchions;  m, 
lever  for  moving  slide;  a,  n,  bolts  with  shoul¬ 
der  passed  through  from  opposite  side  of  slide, 
fastened  with  nut  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
against  stanchion  when  being  shut.  Old  cyl¬ 
inder  teeth  arc  just  the  things  for  this  place. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  dotted  lines  show  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  work. 
The  stauchions  open  by  their  own  weight,  by 
boring  the  hole  for  the  bolt  that  holds  them  at 
one  side  of  the  center. 

On  the  opposite  sirle  of  the  supports  another 
strip  correspond  ing  with  h ,  b,  b ,  should  lie 
bolted  on  to  keep  the  upper  ends  of  the  stan¬ 
chions  in  place.  Inch  stuff,  of  white  ash  or 
some  other  suitable  wood,  can  be  used  for  all 
but  supports. 

If  a  passage-way  is  desired  in  the  stable  to 
pass  from  front  to  rear,  the  place  for  working 
the  stanchions  can  lie  at  that  point  instead  of 
over  the  heads  of  the  animals,  as  shown. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  Irving  D.  Cook. 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  HANGING 
TOBACCO. 

V ahious  methods  are  in  use  for  attaching 
tobacco  plants  to  the  laths  used  for  hanging 


from  the  latter,  by  simply  turning  the  lath 
about  a  quarter  of  the  way  round.  In  taking 
down  the  crop,  in  the  curing -house,  I  lay  a 
lath,  with  the  plants  attached,  upou  the  rank, 
and  give  the  lath  a  sudden  turn,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  which,  if  done 
with  skill,  will  loosen  all  of  the  plants.  The 
lath  is  then  easily  drawn  out. 

In  my  experiments,  I  used  a  two-inch  No.  13 
nail,  but  I  thiuk  this  size  too  small.  I  would 
recommend  a  two-inch,  No.  10,  as  at  Fig.  413. 
The  number  represents  the  size  of  the  wire  of 
which  the  nail  is  made.  These  nails  may  be 
purchased,  or  ordered  at  hardware  stores,  and 
cost  at  retail,  about  10  cents  a  pound.  I  think 
they  should  be  galvanized  to  prevent  them 
from  rusting.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
made  in  this  way,  however. 

I  drive  six  nails  through  a  lath,  at  equal 
distances,  three  being  driven  through  from 
each  side.  The  laths  are  four  feet  long,  and  a 
scant  half-inch  thick.  A  convenient  tool  for 
making  the  hook  may  be  made  by  a  black¬ 
smith,  It  should  be  made  like  a  blacksmith’s 
tongs  (Fig.  415),  but  with  curved  jaws,  like 
those  of  a  shoemaker’s  pincers.  The  latter 
should  be  long  enough  to  receive  an  inch-and- 
au-eighth  of  the  nail.  By  placing  the  lath, 
with  the  nails  driven  through  it,  in  a  vice,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  nail  with  the  pincers,  as  in¬ 
dicated  at  Fig.  415,  the  hook  is  easily  made. 
Closing  the  jaws  makes  the  curve,  aud  by 
crowding  downward  towards  the  lower  edge 
of  the  lath,  the  angles  are  easily  made.  “Elm." 


Plan  of  Stanchions. —Fig.  400. 


them  in  the  curing-house.  In  one  the  lath  is 
inserted  through  the  stalk  of  the  plant., 
near  the  base.  Iu  another,  a  wire  hook  is 
driven  into  the  stalk  wrhieh  is  hung  over  the 
edge  of  the  lath;  and  in  a  third,  nails  are 
driven  through  the  lath  obliquely,  so  as  to 
form  a  hook,  to  which  the  base  of  the  stalk  is  at¬ 
tached.  The  last  method  has  some  advantages 
over  the  others.  The  stalk  never  splits  out,  as 


Nail.— Fig.  413. 

it  fequently  does  when  the  first  method  is  em¬ 
ployed.  It  saves  the  time  of  putting  in  and 
taking  out  tne  hook,  as  in  the  second  method. 
It  does  not  require  the  use  of  a  tool  for  attach¬ 
ing  the  plant,  as  do  both  of  the  other  methods. 

I  tried  the  third  method  two  years  ago.  us¬ 
ing  a  “five-penny”  fiuish  nail  for  driving 
through  the  lath:  and  though  I  liked  the  plan 


Plan  of  Stanchion  Closed.— Fig.  412. 
position.  The  animals  •an  be  slowly  loosened 
either  one  at  a  time  or  all  at  once,  and  any 
particular  animal  can  lie  loosened  by  itself  in 
the  old  way — by  hand.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  cattle  can  all  tie  fastened 
at  once  till  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  stable  and  learned  their  places.  In 
Fig.  40‘J  «,  a,  u,  a,  are  standards  or  supports 
six  or  eight  inches  wide  aud  1  Hi -inch  thick;  b, 
b,  are  strips  six  inches  wide  firmly  bolted  to 
the  supports;  c,  r,  c,  are  eight-inch  strips  also 
bolted  to  the  foot  of  the  supports  to  complete 
the  frame;  d,  d,  d,  are  latches  for  fastening 
stanchions;  e,  c,  e,  are  slides  for  raising  the 


Latch  Mill  Nail  Hook.— Fig.  414. 
bettor  than  any  I  had  ever  tried,  I  found  some 
difficulty.  The  nail  would  often  break  off,  or 
push  out  iu  pressing  <<u  the  plant.  In  taking 
down  the  crop,  after  it  was  cured,  1  found  that 
the  rough  surfaces  of  the  nails  had  rusteo  so 
much  that  many  of  the  plants  were  removed 
with  difficulty.  Not  wishing  to  abandon  a 
method  t  hat  has  so  many  advantages.  I  have 
siuee  tried  the  “French  wire.’’  or  “box”  nail, 
driviug  it  straight  through  the  lath,  and  beud- 


Pincers.— Fig.  415. 

ing  it  into  a  hook,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  414.  This 
avoids  the  difficulty  of  the  nails  breaking  off 
and  pushing  out,  and  as  the  point  is  sharp  the 
stalk  is  more  readily  pressed  upon  it  titan  upon 
a  blunt-pointed  nail.  The  surface  beiug 
smooth,  does  not  rust  as  much  as  does  a  cut 
nail.  As  the  hook  enters  the  stalk  ou  a  curve, 
and  not  ou  a  straight  line,  it  is  readily  removed 


and  other  readers.  While  it  is  true  that  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  require  different  elements,  it 
is  also  true  that  there  are  certain  prepa¬ 
rations  especially  for  wheat,  that  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Now , 
there  are  so  many  readers  that  desire  to 
buy  the  chemical  elements  and  mix  them 
themselves,  that  it  is  proper  to  inform  them 
of  the  exact  composition  of  the  manures 
they  desire.  These  elements  vary  somewhat 
in  the  fertilizers  made  by  different  companies; 
still,  there  is  much  less  difference  in  the  goods 
from  different  factories  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  One  brand  is  composed  as  follows: 

Pure  dissolved  bone . . .  800  pound 

Kaintt . . . . . .  400  “ 

A  mmonlacal  matter . . .  200  “ 

Land  plaster  .  ooo  “ 

2,000  “ 

This  is  a  very  cheap  fertilizer  and  the  ingre¬ 
dients  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  city. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.  M.  Williams. 
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HOME-MADE  FERTILIZERS. 

It  is  astonishing  that  farmers  will  work  hard 
at  one  time  to  secure  a  dime,  and  iu  so  doing 
loose  a  quarter  at  another :  for  they  will  pay- 
out  money  for  commercial  fertilizers  and  suffer 
twice  the  amount  of  fertilizers  to  waste  ou 
their  farms.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  valu¬ 
able  according  to  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  they  contain,  consequently 
any  manures  that  by  composting  together 
will  give  these  fertilizing  elements,  are  equal 
to  commercial  tertilizers.  They  may  be  a 
little  more  bulky  to  handle,  but  it  is  better  to 
make  and  use  them  than  to  pay  out  money  and 
bring  no  more  or  better  fertilizers  to  apply  to 
the  crops.  Of  course  where  the  home  tuauu  res 
are  carefully  saved  and  one  needs  more  yet  I 
would  advise  to  buy  commercial  manures 
rather  than  stable  manure.  I  never  have  used 
commercial  fertilizers  until  this  seasou.  Last 
Spring  1  bought  5iM  pounds,  aud  am  testing  it 
with  home-made  fertilizers  “  night  soil  ”  and 
dissolved  bones.  The  night  soil  was  composted 
with  rich  loam  aud  ashes. 

My  cucumbers  were  planted  on  good  soil, 
aud  a  small  handful  of  night  soil  was  scattered 
around  each  hill  in  two  rows  and  a  small 
handful  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  spread 
arouud  each  hill  iu  the  remainder  of  the 
ground.  The  two  rows  fertilized  with  night 
soil  l tear  the  finest  vines.  All  the  bones  on 
my  place  wore  carefully  saved  and  dissolved 
with  ashes  and  tested  ou  melons.  My  melons 
were  planted  at  the  side  of  my  cucumbers,  A 
good  handful  of  commercial  fertilizer  was 
scattered  around  each  lull,  and  thou  a  hand, 
ful  of  bone  dust  was  applied  to  each  hill  ex. 
eopt  on  one  row  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  patch.  This  row  is  not  half  as  fine  or 
vigorous  as  the  rest  of  the  patch.  To  farther 
test  the  commercial  fertilizer  1  planted  five 
acres  in  corn,  using  a  tablespoon  ful  scattered 
arouud  cacti  hill.  Throe  unfertilized  rows 
were  left  ruunmg  through  the  middle  of 
the  field.  The  corn  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
field  looks  better  aud  is  about  twice  as  high  as 
ou  these  three  rows.  T.  D.  u. 

A  Good  Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

A  header  of  the  Rural  asks  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  good  fertilizer  for  wheat.  The 
answer  given  is  correct  beyond  any  question 
gtill  a  little  more  explanation  may  benefit  him 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 

The  large  flow  of  milk  of  our  cows  is  not 
natural  but  artificial.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
animals  give  only  sufficient  inilk  to  nourish 
their  young.  This  illustrates  one  of  the  great 
truths  of  ethics  and  physics — that  nature  al¬ 
lows  no  waste.  Calves  did  not  make  butter 
and  cheese,  so  nature  did  not  provide  milk  for 
that  pui-pose.  Nor  is  it  hardly  correct  to  say 
that  this  large  flow  is  produced  by  breeding. 
It  is  continued  by  breeding  but  produced  by 
man’s  continual  asking — squeezing — for  more, 
it  follows,  that  a  cow’s  flow  of  milk  may  be  in 
creased  by  this  tender  manipulation  of  tbe 
teats.  Squeezing  always  brings  its  own  reward. 
Incomplete  milking  decreases  the  flow,  “dries 
up”  the  cow.  not  because  milk  is  left  in  the 
udder,  but  because  nature  soon  learns  how 
much  is  asked  for,  and  gives  no  more.  In 
inilkmg,  squeeze  long  that  the  pail  may  be  full . 

Not  only  may  the  yield  be  increased  by 
artificial  means,  but  it  may  be  produced 
soouer.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  two  heifer 
calves  that  he  fed  onlk.  After  being  fed,  they 
amused  themselves  by  sucking  each  other. 
Upou  investigation  it  was  found  that  a  few 
weeks  of  this  mutual  effort  had  produced  a 
a  flow  of  milk.  UndoubteiUy  milking,  or 
more  properly  attempted  milking,  would  have 
tbe  same  effect.  VV  by  let  a  calf  spend  her 
heiferhood  m  unprofitable  unproductiveness 
any  way  i  Might  she  not  as  well  give  milk  as 
net,  if  she  is  designed  fora  milker  and  not  for 
Ueeif  t  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  it  w  ould  be 
better  to  tans  early  awaken  Che  organs  into 
activity.  It  would  insure  a  larger  yield.  No 
tlouht  heifer  milk  and  heifer  butter  would  be 
to  cow  milk  and  cow  butter  what  veal  is  to 
beef,  ihey  would  be  esteemed  delicacies  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  Congressmen,  farmers,  and  other 
great  men. 

This  explains  why  the  Channel  Island  cat¬ 
tle  aie  sued  great  milkers,  ami  why  the  Dur- 
hains  are  not.  Beef  and  milk  qualities  iu  a 
high  degree  can  hot  both  exist  in  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  because  its  digestive  capacity  is  (united 
and  it  can  not  fm-uisU  matter  tor  much  milk 
and  much  riesh.  it  tne  lood  is  converted  into 
milk,  the  uuiuml  will  be  lean.  If  the  food  is 
converted  mW  flesh,  the  flow  of  milk  will  he 
small.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  a  good 
milch  cow  is  generally  lean  and  a  tat  cow,  u 
poor  milker.  \V  ith  tne  Channel  Island  cattle, 
the  object  lias  been  to  develop  a  greater  aud 
greater  ttow  of  milk.  It  has  l>eeu  accomplished 
but  at  the  expense  of  beef;  these  cuttle  are 
small  aud  lean.  W  ith  the  Short-hums  the 
object  has  been  to  develop  boef  qualities; 
it  has  ueeu  successful,  but  has  also  pro¬ 
duced  poor  milkers. 

The  llow  of  milk  depends  upou  several 
tliiugs.  It  would  seem  that  the  larger  the 
cow,  the  more  milk  she  should  give,  for  the 
more  she  will  eat  aud  drink.  But  a  big  body 
requires  more  to  luaiutam  it,  to  build  up  whut 
life  tears  down.  It  is  nut  the  size,  strength 
ami  vigor  of  the  body  that  determines  tne 
flow  of  milk,  but  the  size,  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  digestive  apparatus.  But  then  the 
the  proper  organs  may  digest  much,  aud  the 
vessels  and  organs  that  appropriate  what  they 
get  to  flesh  forming,  be  so  active  that  very 
little  is  left  for  milk.  The  activity  of  the 
milk- forming  vessels  aud  organs  is  necessary 
to  a  large  flow.  These,  as  wo  have  seen,  may¬ 
be  cultivated,  educated;  and  exercise  will 
make  them  stronger.  Hence  the  ailv  i&abihty 
of  milking  a  cow  close  to  the  time  of  calving; 
for  it  will  not  only  keep  up  the  flow  of  mu.. 
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for  that  time,  but  make  the  organs  stronger 
for  the  next  season.  Then  the  flow  of  milk 
depends  upon  the  health  of  the  cow.  For  if 
she  be  sick,  her  strength  lessened,  her  organs 
unfitted  for  work,  her  bodily  laboratory  can 
not  produce  much  milk.  Lastly,  as  the  parson 
says,  the  flow  of  milk  depends  upon  her  food; 
for  if  the  food  be  lacking  iu  the  materials 
out  of  which  milk  is  made,  she  can  not  manu¬ 
facture  the  article.  Her  contract  with  her 
owner  is  to  perform  work  and  labor  on  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  by  him.  I  have  thought 
that  some  cows  would  be  legally  justified  in 
rescinding  the  contract  considering  the  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  them. 


Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Guenon  system 
has  not  met  with  more  favor?  If  it  is  re¬ 
liable  and  of  practical  utility,  that  fact  ought 
to  have  been  verified  long  ago,  and  would 
have  commended  it  to  the  favor  of  progres¬ 
sive  dairymen.  If  it  is  a  humbug,  as  I  am 
very  much  afraid  it  is,  that  would  make  it 
an  idol  in  the  eyes  of  fully  half  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  In  truth,  its  failure  to  meet 
with  popular  favor  is  the  strongest  proof 
that  there  is  something  in  it.  Ought  it  not, 
however,  to  be  classed  With  the  superstition 
that  a  good  milk  cow  must  have  a  crumpled 
horn  and  loose,  yellow  hide?  Will  some  old- 
fashioned  person,  with  old  fashioned  beliefs 
please  tell  me  wliat  connection  the  shape  of 
the  horn  has  with  the  milk  vessels?  I  know 
there  w  ill  he  many  to  rise  up  aud  call  me 
profane;  but  then  it  is  part  of  some 
peoples’  creed  to  plant  when  the  moon  is 
right,  and  to  leave  kittens  by  the  way-side 
to  starve,  rather  than  incur  the  bad  luck  of 
killing  them. 

Not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  and 
wholesomeness  of  a  cow’s  milk  depend  upon 
her  health  and  food.  We  all  know'  what 
excellent  butter  clover  makss.  Some  think 
June  clover  is  necessary  to  make  clover  milk 
and  butter;  but  December  clover  will  do  just 
as  well  provided  it  has  been  rightly  cured.  Jt 
should  be  cut  just  when  the  blossoms  are  turn¬ 
ing,  cured  without  rain  or  dew,  and  kept  in  a 
dry,  airy  mow.  This  will  make  just  as  good 
milk  and  butter  in  December  as  can  be  made 
in  June.  It  is  not  only  plentiful  and  of  a 
l  avishing  golden  hue,  but  it  is  the  most  whole¬ 
some  butter  made.  It  is  full  of  nature’s 
strength  and  healthfulness.  A  cow’  fed  on 
slops,  a  fortiori  brew'er’s  slops,  may  give  much 
milk  which  will  produce  much  butter,  but  it 
will  not  possess  that  high  degree  of  whole¬ 
someness  which  makes  clover  butter  so  truly 
good.  This  is  all  the  more  strongly  the  case 
if  the  cow  be  confined  iu  a  close  stable  and  is 
allowed  no  exercise.  The  city  dairy  of  un¬ 
healthy  cowrs  confined  in  underground  stables 
and  fed  on  slops,  cannot  produce  wholesome 
milk  or  butter.  It  will  lack  that  charming 
flavor  that  distinguishes  milk  or  butter  from 
clover  cropped  at  will,  in  pleasant  fields,  and 
it  will  also  lack  that  freedom  from  unwhole¬ 
some  qualities. 

From  the  very  beginning  I  have  been  skep¬ 
tical  about  ensilage.  Though  very  modest,  as 
I  always  am,  in  the  assertion  of  my  beliefs 
and  disbeliefs  concerning  it,  1  have  repeatedly 
said  that  it  would  never  prove  profitable  to 
the  common  farmer  or  small  dairyman,  aud 
whatever  its  merits  as  a  food,  would  not  find 
favor  outside  of  the  large  dairies  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  Ohio  may  now  be  called  an  East¬ 
ern  State.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are  not  in 
France.  Our  institutions  are  ail  different.  Iu 
France  a  few  are  able  to  fool  with  steam 
plows,  electric  lights  to  harvest  by,  etc.,  but 
an  American  farmer  Is  not  likely  to  do  so  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  near  neighbor  of  mine, 
who  has  a  dairy  at  the  edge  of  a  city  of  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  built  him  a  silo  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  (these  silos  are  expensive  insti¬ 
tutions)  aud  filled  it  with  corn  which  he  had 
drilled.  My  friend  w'as  very  positive  that  en¬ 
silage  was  a  bonanza  till  he  fed  that  ensilage. 
Even  yet  you  would  insult  him  were  you  to  so 
much  as  insinuate  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing, 
but  there  is  not  that  wild  look  in  his  eye  when 
he  expatiates  upon  it  now.  He  says  he  thiuks 
the  ensilage  increased  the  fiowr  of  milk  a  little, 
but  a  very  little;  however,  he  is  positive  there 
was  no  decrease.  He  is  not  prepared  to  say 
how  long  a  cow  would  do  well  upon  it.  Its 
wholesomeness  must  be  tested  b3r  time.  The 
alcohol  did  not  intoxicate  his  cows,  but  the  re¬ 
action  might  have  made  their  heads  ache. 


To  Prevent  Cows  From  Sucking  Them¬ 
selves. 

Seeing  so  many  men  asking  for  means  to 
prevent  cows  from  sucking  themselves,  1  here 
give  my  experience  in  the  difficulty :  I  had 
two  good  Jersey  cows  which  had  that  bad 
habit,  and  I  tried  every  thing  I  could  hear  of 
to  keep  them  Horn  sucking  themselves;  but 
they  would  fall  away  in  flesh.  At  last  I  tried 
milking  them  and  then  thoroughly  greasing 
the  teats  with  good  beef -tallow  warmed,  in  the 


evening;  next  morning  I  cleaned  the  teats 
with  a  cloth  and  milked  them  and  then  again 
applied  the  warm  tallow.  After  three  appli¬ 
cations  one  of  the  cow’s  never  did  the  trick 
again;  it  took  about  a  week  to  break  the  other 
of  the  habit.  That  was  three  years  ago,  and  I 
have  had  no  more  trouble  with  them.  I 
w’ould  like  others  similarly  troubled  to  give 
this  remedy  a  thorough  trial ;  then  report  their 
success  to  the  Rural.  Leander  Beck. 


RECORD  OF  TRIALS 


covered  with  bright  red  fruit  of  the  largest  size 
some  of  them  three-quarters  to  seven-eights  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  cross- ways,  with  fine  small 
grains,  making  a  very  compact,  solid,  de¬ 
licious-looking  berry  that  would  sell  well  in 
any  market;  but  the  flavor  was  far  inferior  to 
what  T  had  been  led  to  expect,  judging  only 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  The  flavor 
resembled  the  Brandywine  more  than  any 
other.  However,  as  they  are  on  ground 
heavily  manured  with  chemical  manure,  lack¬ 
ing  potash,  this  may  account  for  the  lack  of 
flavor,  and  I  look  for  better  fruit  next  season 
after  a  liberal  application  of  potash. 

On  June  29th  Hansell  was  ripe  on  canes  of 
good  but  not  vigorous  growth,  carrying  a 
OF  GARDEN  PEAS. 


At  Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  during  the  years 

1882  and  1883. 


I  Maturity.  | 

Habit  of  Growth.  | 

Productiveness. 

Name  of  Variety 

and 

Year  of  Trial. 

From  Planting 

to  First  Picking. 

Average  Hlght  of 

Haulm— 10  Plants. 

Pods  Generally 

Single  (S)  or  In 

Pairs  (P). 

Number  of  Pods 

on  100  Plants. 

Gross  Weight 

100  average  Pods. 

Weight  of  Peas 

from  same  100  Pods. 

Number  of  Peas 

In  100  Pods. 

1888. 

1  Days.  | 

Inches. 

- -  1 

No.  | 

Ounces  I 

Ounces.  | 

No. 

Blue  Peter . 

59 

18.5 

S. 

832 

18* 

9« 

462 

American  Wonder . 

Ml 

14 

S. 

821 

20C. 

1044 

507 

First  and  Best . 

52 

86 

s. 

483 

1644 

576 

First  of  All . 

52 

38 

s. 

514 

1644 

9H 

542 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial . 

69 

37 

p. 

9-15 

19 

9 

439 

McLean’s  Advancer . 

70 

50.5 

s. 

662 

18K 

914 

557 

Culverwell's  Telegraph . 

07 

61 

s. 

718 

3714 

1614 

665 

Champion  of  England . 

69 

65.5 

p. 

841 

20 

10 

510 

1883: — All  planted  May  1  and  all  up  May  10.  Growing  season  cool  and  moist. 


1882. 

Day’s  Early  Sunrise. .... 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial . 

McLean’s  Advancer . 

Culverwell'8  Telegraph. 
Champion  of  England. . . 


64 

48 

P. 

1,297 

22*4 

59 

86 

P. 

1,152 

1914 

9^ 

51 

58 

S. 

981 

20 

7*4 

68 

55 

s- 

804 

42*4 

1914  1 

68 

67 

V, 

633 

28 

nil  1 

483 

481 

845 

793 

623 


dose. 


Growing  season  fair,  but  very  dry  towards 


Comparison  of  results  with  same  varieties,  different  years. 


Maturity. 

Growth. 

Relative  Productiveness. 

Names  of  the 

Planting 

Length 

Pods 

Gross 

Weight  of 

Peas 

Varieties 

to  Picking. 

of  Haulm. 

to  the 

Weight 

Edible 

per 

Tried  two  Years. 

Days. 

Inches. 

Plant. 

of  Pods. 

Peas. 

Pod. 

1882 

1888 

1882 

1883 

1882  |  1833 

1882 

1883 

1882 

1883 

1882 

188.1 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial . 

59 

69 

86 

37 

1  1  1 

4 

3 

8 

i 

4 

4 

McLean's  Advancer . 

54 

70 

58 

5014 

2  1  4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Culverwell’s  Telegraph . 

68 

67 

55 

61 

3  13 

1 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

Champion  of  England . 

68 

63 

67 

6514 

4  1  2  | 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

Notes.— All  were  grown  both  years  under 
the  same  conditions  of  cultivation,  with  like 
exposure  aud  on  the  same  half -acre  of  garden 
soil,  although  not  upon  the  same  spot. 

The  largest  and  longest-growing  varieties 
were  the  most  productive,  both  years. 

A  noteworthy  difference  occurred  in  reach¬ 
ing  maturity  the  different  seasons;  the  earliest 
of  the  four  one  year  was  the  latest  the  next. 
Seed  from  the  same  source. 

The  Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  shows  both  years 
the  most  pods  per  plant,  but  the  fewest  and 
lightest  peas ;  its  table  quality  was  considered 
the  best. 

Culverwell’s  Telegraph  made  greater  and 
quicker  growth  the  second  year,  but  was  more 
productive  in  the  drier  season ;  in  both  years 
this  variety  stood  first  in  number  and  net 
weight  of  peas  and  led  in  quantity  of  product, 
aud  it  was  third  in  rank  in  the  number  of  pods 
to  the  plant. 

In  measuring  length  of  haulm  and  counting 
pods  per  plant,  single  plants  were  selected  of 
average  size  and  thrift;  well-set  blossoms  were 
counted  as  pods. 

Pods  for  weighing  and  counting  contents 
were  taken  as  if  picking  for  table  use,  except 
that  very  defective  pods  were  rejected ;  such 
were  not  numerous  on  any  variety  tried. 

A  correct  record: 

Henry  E.  Alvord, 

Sam’l  B.  Green,  General  Manager. 

Gardener. 

—  ♦  ♦  » 

EARLY  RASPBERRIES. 

Early  in  April  we  put  out  for  trial  a  few 
plants  each  of  Hansell,  Superb,  Taleott,  aud 
Marlboro  Raspberries,  leaving  a  few  fruiting 
canes  on  each  so  that  we  might  judge  some¬ 
what  of  their  habits  and  time  of  ripening. 

All  were  planted  at  about  the  same  time 
and  have  had  the  same  care  and  iu  every  way 
been  treated  the  same.  On  June  24,  I  picked 
the  first  fully  ripe  fruit  on  the  Taleott.  It  was 
medium  to  small  iu  size,  of  a  bright  red  color, 
of  good  but  not  high  flavor;  very  prolific ;  plant 
a  weak,  poor  grower,  and  as  we  have  two  and 
three-year-old  plants  of  it  that  are  all  weak, 
feeble  growers,  we  have  very  little  faith  in  it, 
although  its  extreme  earliness  and  produetiv- 
neas  are  very  strong  points  in  its  favor.  The 
next  to  ripen  was  the  Marlboro.  It  is  a  very 
strong-growing  variety,  plants  put  out  in 
April  ha  ving  made  a  growth  of  four  feet  up  to 
July  1,  which  we  consider  remarkable, 
especially  as  this  section  has  been  suffering 
from  extreme  drought  for  six  weeks  past 

On  June  26th  specimen  berries  were  fully 
ripe,  and  on  the  28th  the  cane  seemed  literally 


light  crop  of  medium-sized,  bright  red  fruit 
with  large,  coarse  grain,  rather  inclined  to 
crumble;  flavor  rich  aud  sweet,  but  lacking  in 
sprightliness. 

On  June  30  the  Superb  was  fully  ripe  on  very 
strong-growing  canes,  carrying  a  fair  crop  o 
fruit;  berries  of  medium  to  large  size;  large) 
coarse  grains;  dark -red  color;  “superb”  in 
quality,  to  my  taste  one  of  the  very  best  red 
raspberries  I  have  ever  tasted;  but  its  dark- 
red  color  is  much  against  it  as  a  market  berry  f 
especially  when  compared  with  the  much 
brighter  red  of  the  Marlboro  or  Hansell. 
However,  it  is  not  quite  as  dark  as  the  old 
Philadelphia  which  some  years  ago  was  one  of 
our  leading  market  varieties. 

From  the  dates  given  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
of  the  varieties  named  are  extremely  early; 
but  which  of  them  will  mature  tne  most  of  its 
fruit  first  and  in  other  ways  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable  market  variety.  I,  of  course, 
cannot  judge  just  from  one  season’s  fruiting 
on  Spring-set  plants.  From  present  indica¬ 
tions,  however,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  to 
the  Marlboro  that  we  must  look  for  the  com¬ 
ing  early  market  berry,  as  it  seems  to  have 
more  points  of  value  than  any  of  the  others, 
while  the  high  flavor  of  the  Superb  will  al¬ 
ways  command  for  it  the  first  place  in  the 
family  garden  when  early  fruit  is  wanted. 

Turner  was  ripe  July  3rd,  and  at  this  date 
(July  9th)  we  are  just  beginning  to  pick  from 
the  Cuthbert,  which  this  year,  as  in  the  past, 
fully  sustains  its  reputation  of  being  the  very 
best  medium  to  late- ripening  red  raspberry 
in  America.  It  seems  to  grow  and  fruit  well 
uil  over  the  country,  and  my  advise  to  readers 
of  the  Rural,  North,  South,  East  or  West, 
no  matter  where  they  live,  if  any  of  them  is  to 
plaut  but  one  raspberry  for  family  use  or 
market,  let  it  be  the  Cuthbert. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  J.  H.  Hale. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  INDIANA. 


In  the  Spring  of  1882  I  purchased  a  few 
Souhegau  Raspberries.  Iu  order  to  test  their 
climatic  virtues  I  gave  them  no  protection 
whatever  last  Winter.  Although  the  ther¬ 
mometer  marked  15  degrees  below  zero,  they 
came  through  without  losing  a  branch,  while 
ail  other  varieties  suffered  more  or  less.  They 
bore  a  large  crop  of  fi’uit  this  year,  which 
ripened  about  the  middle  of  Juue — with  the 
Euriy  May  Cherry— while  the  Gregg,  Doo¬ 
little,  Mammoth  Cluster,  and  other  varietie, 
on  my  premises  failed  to  show  color  at  that 
time.  The  berry  is  large  and  firm,  and  while 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  good  as  the  Gregg,  its  ex- 


remelv  early  ripening  and  prolific  habits 
make  it  a  particularly  desirable  variety — one 
which  I  think  will  eventually  take  the  lead 
among  the  earlier  sorts  in  this  section. 

The  Gregg  grows  well,  but  fails  to  ripen  its 
wood  thoroughly,  unless  carefully  pruned. 
At  least  that  is  my  experience,  and  while  It 
would  do  it  all  houor  as  a  native  of  Indiana, 
and  claim  for  it  the  largest  aud  best  berry  ex¬ 
tant,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  its 
growing  habits. 

The  Caroline  stands  the  Winter  well  and  is 
a  good  bearer,  but  I  have  not  very  much  faith 
in  it  except  as  a  novelty.  However,  time  may 
supply  the  faith  now  lacking. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  L,  Whitely,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge  City,  I  saw  this  year  a  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries  of  the  Sharpless  variety  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  hud  ever  seen 
before.  One  berry  measured  seven  inches  in 
circumference,  and  a  number  five  inches) 
This  is  not  so  prolific  as  some  other  varieties 
aud  the  season,  being  a  wet  one,  brought  the 
berries  out  in  size  if  uot  in  quantity. 

From  what  1  have  seen  of  the  Manchester  I 
regard  it  as  a  profitable  variety. 

The  continued  wet  weather  is  rotting  grapes 
badly.  The  Isabella  has  fruited  finely  this 
year  and  promises  well  despite  the  weather 
The  Catawbas  are  rotting  badly,  as  is  also  that 
giant  of  early  grapes,  the  Never-Fail.  Of  the 
newer  varieties  I  have  growiug,  the  Lady 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Pockliugton,  Naomi, 
and  Duchess  are  all  doing  well  for  the  second 
year.  The  Lady  Washington  in  particular 
grows  its  wood  well  and  gives  promise  of  a 
brilliaut  future  in  this  climate.  The  Jefferson 
I  regard  os  a  fixed  fact,  while  the  Naomi, 
Pockliugton  and  Duchess  need  a  little  careful 
handling  in  order  to  fruit  properly. 

East  Germantown,  Ind.  J.  L.  MacD. 


A  NOTE  ON  STRAWBERRY  CULTDRE. 


Many  families  live  without  the  luxury  of 
strawberries  under  the  impression  that  it  takes 
too  much  labor  to  cultivate  them  or  that  it  re¬ 
quires  so  much  skill,  that  ordinary  mortals 
are  not  equal  to  the  task.  lean  testify  from 
experience  that,  such  is  uot  the  case.  In  April 
1882  I  sent  to  a  nursery-man  thirty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  and  bought  a  hundred  plants  for  a  dollar. 
Seventy-five  were  Wilson,  and  twenty-five 
Crescent.  These  were  set  out  in  rows  about  a 
foot-and-a-hnlf  each  way, the  Crescent  forming 
one  of  the  middle  rows.  The  ground  was  a 
part  of  the  garden  and  no  extra  work  was  laid 
out  on  it.  The  plants  were  watered  a  few 
nights  until  showers  made  it  unneeded.  After 
that  they  were  hoed  or  weeded  by  hand 
when  it  seemed  necessary.  A  large  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  the  small  boys  of  the 
house  at  odd  spells.  All  blossoms  that  ap¬ 
peared  were  promptly  pinched  off,  but  the 
runners  were  allowed  lull  liberty.  Late  in  the 
Fall  the  bed  was  covered  thinly  with  marsh 
hay  and  iu  the  Spring,  utter  danger  from 
frost  was  over,  tbis  was  raked  off.  Nothing 
was  done  to  the  bed  in  the  Hpriug  except  to 
pull  some  of  the  weeds  oy  hand.  The  ground 
was  completely  covered  with  the  vines,  and 
when  the  strawberry  season  commenced  we 
had  a  fine  supply  fora  large  family. 

The  size  and  quality  were  both  fine,  many 
of  the  berries  averaging  four  inches  around, 
aud  we  felt  as  if  we  had  been  exceedingly 
well  paid  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money.  With  us  the  Wilsou  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable,  being  hardy  and  productive  as  well  as 
a  perfect  plaut.  The  Crescent  is  very  prolific 
and  also  will  take  such  entire  possession  of  the 
ground  as  to  crowd  out  the  weeds.  It  needs 
to  be  planted  with  some  other  variety,  how¬ 
ever.  Raising  strawberries  enough  for  fami¬ 
ly  use  is  no  groat  trouble  if  only  the  light 
thing  is  done.  b.  c.  d. 


EXTRAVAGANT  PRAISE  OF  NOVEL¬ 
TIES. 


Since  writing  my  notes  on  the  new  straw¬ 
berry  “  Atlantic,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Rural  of  J uly  7,  I  have  been  fuvored  with  a 
published  report  of  the  “sayings  and  doings”  at 
the  christening.  From  it  1  note  the  point  most 
“  elevated”  was  that  of  its  keeping  qualities. 
One  speaker  is  reported  us  suyiug  that  he  ate 
some  in  good  condition  last  year  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  day  after  picking,  after  they 
had  lieen  subjected  to  railroading,  wagon 
riding  and  photographing.  This,  if  true, 
would  make  it  an  i  ron-clad.  Could  the  berries 
have  been  ripe  when  picked? 

Another  speaker,  not  to  be  outdone,  iH  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  “  he  had  some  of  the  berries 
(last  year,  I  supi<hHe)  which  were  picked  on 
Thursday  and  wet  through  by  a  shower  and 
afterward  kept  till  Saturday  of  the  following 
week  in  fair  condition.”  Whew!  Does  not  that 
look  a  1  ittlo  li  ko  hyperbolisin  ?  W as  there  any  - 
thing  in  the  storm  that  preserved  them?  If  that 
shower  was  seasoned  w  ith  sugar  and  occured 
over  a  hot  fire  I  can  readily  believe  the  rest  of 
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he  statement.  But  who  ever  heard  before  o 
ripe  strawberries  keeping  in  fair  condition 
nine  or  ten  days  by  any  other  method  ex¬ 
cept  refrigeration?  And  as  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  artificial  means  employed,  the 
inferenc  e  is  the  statement  is  to  be  taken  per  se. 
Now  who  believes  such  nonsense?  What  is 
the  use  of  such  exaggerations?  On  showing 
this  statement  to  a  prominent  fruit  grower, 
he  replied:  “That  is  all  humbug!  No 
strawberry  in  existence  will  do  that.” 

That  is  so,  I  think  the  Atlantic  has  enough 
real  merit  to  commend  it,  without  the  claim¬ 
ing  for  it  any  such  impossibilities. 

Not  long  since  a  “  tree  agent.”— I  should  per¬ 
haps  say  “salesman” — called  on  me,  and  after 
trying  in  vain  to  talk  me  into  the  purchase  of 
his  new  grapes,  all  of  which  I  happen  to  have 
in  fruiting. he  turned  to  the  Kieffer  Pear  and 
urged  the  25-and-5fi-cent-apiece  story  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  me  to  liny.  I  told  him,  as  I  have 
others,  that  if  such  prices  were  to  last  he  and 
others  so  anxious  to  sell  trees  had  better  plant 
them  and  make  a  fortune  instead  of  dividing 
it  pro  hono  publico :  for  long  before  all  the  trees 
now  planted  came  into  bearing  JviefTer  Pears 
could  be  had  for  less  than  the  price  of  better 
varieties,  if  thev  were  not  a  drug  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Statements  of  this  kind  are  calculated 
(if  not  intended)  to  deceive,  and  deception  I 
hate,  Such  extravagant  praise  as  is  often 
given  to  new  fruits  is  onlv  injurious:  it  de- 
strnvs  confidouce  and  creates  disgust  in  the 
minds  of  all  sensible  people.  It  is  about  time 
this  inordinate  puffing  of  novelties  should  be 
sat.  down  ou  and  discountenanced. 

Better  by  far  err  the  other  wav,  and  if 
trial  proves  the  novelties  better  than  repre¬ 
sented,  it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned. 
There  is  my  protest  anyway.  What  say  you 
Mr.  Editor?  r“  Ditto.”  Eds.] 

Montclair.  N.  J.  e.  williams. 


The  Ohio  Black-Cap  Raspberry. 

I  have  some  of  these  raspberries,  spoken  of 
in  the  Rural  of  July  7.  Some  of  the  canes 
are  six  feet  high,  though  Thave  pinched  in  the 
tops  to  make  them  branch.  To-dav  (July  13)  I 
picked  seven  quart  baskets  from  2(1  bills,  and 
there  was  previous  picking  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.  Twenty  berries  picked  at  random 
from  plants  set  out  a  year  ago  and  laid  in  a 
row.  measured  1 2}{  inches;  20  assorted  ones 
lSJsjf  inches.  j.  h. 


£l]e  Poulin*  Barb. 


STRIKING  BACK. 

The  Rural  asked  for  experience  with  an 
incubator,  and  in  response  I  gave  mine.  Mr. 
Felch  said  a  pound  of  grain  will  make  as  much 
poultry  as  pork.  This  I  denied.  My  article 
has  been  severely  criticised,  but  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  experiences  contradictory  of  mine. 
Mr.  Salmon  was  facetious,  but  was  chary  of 
experience.  So  with  the  others.  I  can  raise 
poultry  by  theory  and  get  rich;  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  “ho its  me  that  the  stndenr.  was  cor¬ 
rect  who  said  he  believed  there  was  a  little 
more  friction  in  practice  than  in  theory.  The 
20-chioks-to-a-hen  poultry  raiser  in  the  Rural 
of  June  30  presents  the  old  prohlem — 20  chicks 
so  much  profit,  twenty  hundred,  of  course 
twentv  hundred  times  the  profit.  We  have 
seen  that  problem  live  hundred  times,  haven’t 
we? — but.  never  the  solution  of  the  last  part 
of  it  from  experience.  I  am  ready  to  sit  at 
the  feet,  of  Mr.  Salmon,  “Twenty-Chicks”  or 
any  other  person  who  has  demonstrated  this 
problem,  but  T  am  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
my  follv  until  "experience”  takes  the  pen. 
Mr.  Salmon  says  I  know  nothing  about  the 
poultry  business.  Granted  that,  this  is  true,  I 
have  given  the  poultry  business  10  years  of 
careful  study,  and  have  learned  nothing  about, 
it;  yet  I  am  a  subscriber  to  four  of  the  best 
agricultural  journals  in  the  United  States; 
have  taken  two  poultry  journals  several  years, 
and  spent  several  hundred  dollars  in  buildings 
and  appliances.  Now.  Mr.  Rural  (blessings 
on  your  head  for  your  patience,  honesty  and 
genuine  devotion  to  rural  interests),  does  it 
not  legitimately  follow  that,  the  business  is 
founded  upon  principles  so  difficult  to  acquire 
that  the  ordinary  mortal  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  master  them?  He  says  l  should  have 
killed  the  cat  that  ate  my  chicks.  Granted; 
what  shall  I  do  to  the  score  or  more  belonging 
to  my  neighbors?  In  a  village  of  A, 000  people 
there  is  at  least,  that  number  besides  my  own. 
Probably  in  Mr.  Salmon’s  neighborhood  the 
•cats  retire  at  a  proper  hour — say  about  uiue 
p.  M. — but  they  do  not  in  mine,  and  as  I  can¬ 
not.  sit.  up  all  night  and  attend  to  duties  next 
day,  they  take  the  advantage  of  me.  He  says 
I  should  not  put,  my  chicks  out-of-doors  and 
so  expose  them  to  the  cats.  So  thought  I, 
and  therefore  put  them  on  the  floor  near  my 
carriage  house,  but  there  was  a  broken  win¬ 
dow  pane  in  a  building  adjoining  the  carriage 
I  louse  and  between  the  two  a  door  which  th~  I 


wind  blew  open,  and  hence  the  destruction;  so 
each  of  his  criticisms  is  pointless, if  there  were 
space  for  me  to  quote  from  my  experience 

He  says  artificial  mothers  are  unnecessary. 
My  first  hatch  this  past  Winter  was  on  Jan. 
27,  when  the  temperature  was  about  10  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  Under  the  eircomstauces  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  some  sort  of  a  mother 
was  necessary.  Mr.  Salmon  has  raised  100 
chicks  per  year.  To  make  a  business  of  the  in. 
dustry  I  must  raise  from  2,500  to  3,000  per 
year.  Will  be  please  speak  from  experience? 
I  have  raised  150  a  year,  but  did  not  make  it 
pay;  can  he? 

Mr.  Stewart  takes  up  the  cudgel  where  Mr. 
Salmon  lays  it  down.  He  is  in  favor  of  in. 
cubators.  He  made  one  and  hatched  chicks 
with  it.  I  made  four  and  hatched  chicks  with 
two  of  them  and  then  gave  them  up  and 
bought  one,  because  with  my  incubators  my 
chicks  would  cost  more  than  they  were  worth. 
He  says:  “In  rearing  chicks  by  hand  there  is 
absolutely  no  necessity  for  one  to  be  lost  after 
it  is  batched  from  the  shell.”  More  theory. 
Let  him  tiy  a  flock  of  300  as  I  have,  and  he 
will  know  more  about  a  chick’s  vitality  than 
he  seems  to.  judging  by  that  statement.  There 
is  not  a  man  living  who  has  raised,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  appliances,  all  of  100  chicks  hatched.  In 
my  article,  “Pigs  versus  Poultry,”  the  source 
of  neither  my  nigs  nor  chicks  was  taken  into 
account.  Why,  then,  should  “Twenty-Chicks” 
bring  in  his  hens?  Thev  have  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  problem.  Will  Mr.  Salmon 
or  Mr.  Stewart  or  “Twenty-Chicks”  or  any 
other  person  who  has  raised  1,000  or  more 
chicks  per  year,  please  tell  us  just  how  he  did 
It  and  show  us  his  balance  sheet?  Will  theorv 
please  give  the  pen  to  experience,  at  whose 
feet  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  sit?  Tf  the 
Rural’s  space  and  patience  will  permit  I  will 
give  a  few  experiences  in  order  to  show  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  business.  a.  e.  g. 

[Certainly  we  shall  be  pleased  to  publish 
your  experience  in  poultry'  raising.  Candidly- 
told  experience  is  what  we  prize  most  highly. 
—Eds.] 


Flavoring  Unlaid  Eggs. 

“Like  produces  like  even  in  the  production 
of  eggs.  Hens  are  not  fastidious,  for  they  wil^ 
eat  decaying  meat,  intestines  of  animals  and* 
indeed,  anything  of  the  flesh  kind,  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  nice  ‘hen  fruit,'” and  the  writer  of 
the  above  asks,  “Why  cannot  all  the  butchers’ 
offal  and  refuse  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
be  profitably  fed  to  poultry?” 

It  can  be  profitably  fed  to  poultry,  but  hens 
fed  on  offal  will  produce  awful  eggs  every 
time.  Swill  milk  has  a  run  in  our  large  cit¬ 
ies  and  is  classed  by  physicians  as  a  very’  pre¬ 
valent 'cause  of  disease.  Eggs  made  from  de¬ 
caying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  would  be 
even  more  poisonous.  The  conversion  of  food 
iuto  eggs  is  a  rapid  one  aud  the  nature  of  the 
stock,  in  the  process  of  conversion,  is  only  to 
a  certain  extent  changed.  Feed  a  laying  hen 
with  chopped  raw  onions  aud  you  can  make 
an  omelet  that  would  satify  a  garlic  eate 
without  the  necessity  of  adding  onions  in 
cooking.  Jones  of  Binghamton. 


3mplfmettls, 

THRASHING  MACHINES— OLD  TIMES. 

COL.  F,  D.  CURTIS. 

Until  within  the  present  century,  thrash¬ 
ing  was  done  in  the  same  primitive  wavs 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  illustrated  in  an¬ 
cient  works.  The  principal  methods  were 
pounding  the  grain  out  with  flails,  trending  it 
out  with  oxen  and  horses,  and  drawing  some 
heavy  implement  or  block  of  wood  over  it.  It 
wa«  less  than  50  years  ago  that  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  were  introduced,  except  here  and  there 
one  of  primitive  construction  which  had  been 
used  to  a  very’  limited  extent.  The  first  ma¬ 
chines  were  sweep-powers,  and  were  propelled  | 
by  three  or  more  horses  walking  in  a  circle 
around  a  drum,  to  which  was  attached  by 
cogs  a  cylinder  from  which  a  band  ran  the 
thrasher.  The  sheaves  were  put  in  by  a  man 
on  one  side  and  the  straw  separated  from  t  he 
grain  bv  a  man  who  stood  on  the  other  side 
using  a  hand-rake  and  his  feet  to  perform  the 
work.  I  recollect  the  first  machine  of  this 
kind  which  was  in  use  in  mv  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  what  a  fearful  place  it  was  for  a  man 
to  work,  to  separate  the  straw !  The  man  who 
performed  this  work  usually  received  25  cents 
a  day  more  than  the  other  hands  and  often 
had  to  wear  a  sponge  tied  over  his  mouth  to 
keep  out  the  dust  so  that  he  could  breathe  It 
required  a  skillful  person  and  an  active  one  to 
do  the  work  well.  The  straw  was  passed  out  of 
the  barn  by  relay’s  of  men.  and  the  machine 
had  to  be  stopped  every’  little  while  in  order 
to  clear  away  the  grain  and  chaff. 

A  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  these 
machines  one-horse  tread-powers  came  into 
use.  The  first,  one  I  ever  saw  had  iron  rollers 


for  the  horse  to  walk  upon.  They  were  dan¬ 
gerous  things,  as  the  horse  often  got  his  feet 
fast  and  was  injured,  sometimes  overturning 
the  power  in  his  struggles  to  get  bis  feet  loose. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  wooden  treads, 
which  are  now  in  nse,  were  invented,  and 
the  machines  enlarged  so  that,  two  horses  could 
be  used,  working  side  by  side,  thus  doubling 
the  power.  Tt  was  a  number  of  years  before 
separators  were  invented,  which  allowed  the 
grain  aud  chaff  to  fall  underneath,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  straw  away  from  the  thrasher.  Com¬ 
bined  thrashers  and  cleaners  were  afterwards 
introduced,  which  are  now  in  general  use. 
The  horse-powers  were  also  enlarged  to  the 
capacity  of  three  horses,  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  combined  work.  These  machines 
are  capable  of  thrashing  and  cleaning  several 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  in  a  day.  Steam  en¬ 
gines  are  now  being  extensively  substituted 
for  horse-power. 

The  latest  improvements  are  portable  steam 
engines,  which  are  capable  of  moving  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  the  thrasher  and  cleaner, 
from  place  to  place.  Steam  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  horse-power  as  a  more  uni¬ 
form  motion  can  be  kept  np.  which  thrashes 
the  grain  cleaner  and  does  not  necessitate  so 
many  delays,  so  that  a  larger  amount  of  grain 
can  be  thrashed  in  a  given  time.  The  in¬ 
creased  power  gained  by  the  use  of  steam  has 
led  to  the  invention  of  conveyers  which  carry 
the  straw  directly  to  a  stack  and  save  the  la¬ 
bor  of  men  to  pitch  it. 

Thrashing  is  mostly  done  by  persons  who 
own  their  machines  and  make  thrashing  a 
business,  going  from  farm  to  farm  thrashing 
by  the  bushel.  The  work  is  begun  right  after 
harvest  and  most,  fanners  have  their  thrash¬ 
ing  done  before  "Winter,  which  gives  them  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  market  their  grain, 
but  to  utilize  their  straw  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  old  times  there  used  to  be  a  class  of  men 
who  made  thrashing  with  flails  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness.  aud  they  used  to  contract  with  farmers 
to  do  their  thrashing  for  two  cents  a  bushel, 
and  bind  up  the  straw  and  help  clean  the 
grain.  This  really  made  thrashing  cost  less 
than  if  done  with  the  modern  machinery. 
[Wasn't  all  sort  of  labor  done  at  a  smaller 
money  cost  then  than  now?  Wasn’t  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  greater 
then  than  now?  Eds.]  A  great  many 
farmers  used  to  turn  the  colts  and  horses 
to  good  account  in  Winter  thrashing.  A 
ot.  of  grain  was  spread  upon  the  barn  floor 
in  a  circle  and  three  horses  abreast  were  driv¬ 
en  on  it  by  a  boy  who  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  floor.  The  horses  had  head-stalls  and  lines 
so  that  they  could  be  frequently  wheeled 
around  to  go  in  an  opposite  direction  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  getting  dizzy.  A  man  stirred  and 
turned  the  grain  while  they  were  thus  going 
around.  When  the  flooring  was  fully  thrashed 
the  horses  had  a  rest  and  the  straw  was  raked 
off.  When  the  bed  of  grain  and  chaff  became 
too  high  it  was  pi ltsj  up  and  cleaned  with  the 
fanning-mill.  This  was  a  faster  method  of 
thrashing  than  with  flails,  and  on  mv  father's 
farm  it  took  half  the  Winter  to  do  it.  I  used 
to  drive  the  horses  and  an  elder  brother  did 
the  turning  and  shaking  up  of  the  grain.  Al¬ 
though  thus  method  was  tedious,  the  straw  was 
made  more  palatable  for  the  cattle  and  they 
ate  it  better  than  they  do  now  when  thrashed 
by  machines;  but  horses  and  sheep  did  not 
like  it  so  well.  Thera  was  less  waste  of  grain, 
as  there  was  more  carefulness  in  handling  it. 
Thrashers  are  not  as  particular  as  they  should 
be  to  keep  up  a  strong  and  steady  motion, 
hence  considerable  grain  passes  through  the 
machine  without  being  thoroughly  thrashed, 
which  often  makes  a  waste  of  several  percent. 
Grain  should  be  put  into  the  ham  perfectly 
dry  and  well  cured  to  thrash  well. 


THE  BUCKEYE  CASTER  GRAIN  DRILL. 


An  objectionable  feature  of  grain  drills  is 
obviated  by  Messrs.  P.  P.  Mast  it  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  in  the  construction  of  their 
Buckeye  Caster  Grain  ‘Drill. “The  improve 


Buckeye  Caster  or  Third  Wheel. -Fig.  416. 
ment  iu  this  consists  of  an  anti-friction  caster 
or  third  wheel,  attached  to  the  under  side  of 
the  front  boain  and  tongue  of  the  drill.  This 
supports  the  weight  of  the  Implement  so  that 


no  weight  rests  on  the  horses’  necks  as  in 
other  drills.  The  tongue  is  hinged  in  front  of 
the  caster  and  is  limber  up  and  down  but  solid 
sidewise,  and  by  the  construction  of  the 
machine  the  side  lash  and  jerking  of  the 
tongue,  so  hurtful  and  wearisome  to  the  horses 
are  prevented.  Another  important  advantage 
is  that  the  drill  plants  the  grain  at  an  even 
depth  in  uneven  ground.  The  caster  and 
tongue,  or  the  caster  and  hinge,  can  be  readily 
attached  to  any  drill,  so  that  those  who  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  decided  im¬ 
provement  can  do  so  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense. 


fieri  at  lim*ut. 


CALANDRINIAS. 


These  are  pretty  little  annual  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family  as  Portulaca  and 
Purslane,  They  also  '  have  fleshy  leaves  and 
stems  and  like  an  open,  sunny  place  and  a 
light,  dryish  soil  to  'grow  in.  Three  species 
only  are  commonly  cultivated.  The  best,  most 
showy  and  easily  known  is  C.  discolor  from 
Chili.  It  has  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  grows  a  foot 
or  more  high,  bears  bright  rose -purple  flow¬ 
ers,  some  one-and-a-half  to  two  inches  across, 
which  open  iu  the  sunshine  and  close  up  in  the 
afternoon.  _  The  form  known  as  Grandiflora 


Calandrinias  umbellata,  From  Na¬ 
ture  Fig.  408. 


is  but  a  variety  of  Discolor.  Speciosa  is  a 
bright,  violet-crimson  flowering  species  from 
Oregon  and  California.  It  is  of  low,  spreading 
dense  habit,  quite  leafy,  and  has  numerous 
medium-sized  flowers.  It  is  shorter-lived  and 
less  satisfactory  as  a  garden  plant  than  the 
preceding.  There  is  also  a  white  form  of  it. 

Calandriuia  umbellata.  the  subject  of  our 
illustration  (Fig.  408),  is  a  low.  spreading  pe¬ 
rennial  species  from  Chili,  but  it  is  only  of  use 
here  as  an  annual,  in  which  capacity  it  is 
neat,  free-blooming,  bright  and  beautiful.  Its 
flowers  are  magenta-crimson  in  terminal  co¬ 
rymbs  and  are  fully  produced  for  a  long  time 
duriug  Summer. 

Any  one  who  is  successful  in  raising  annuals 
generally  can  raise  Calandrinias  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  either  in  pots  or  small  boxes  in  the  win¬ 
dow  or  in  pots  in  frames.  Do  not  sow  them 
m  rows  or  patches  in  a  frame,  because,  like 
most  succulent  plants,  when  young,  a  little 
too  much  moisture,  shade  or  confinement  is  apt 
to  rot  them.  They  bear  transplanting  well. 


PfimcrtofiicxiL 


COLD  STORAGE  IN  ULSTER  COUNTY. 


Thrf.k  or  four  years  ago,  during  a  glut  in 
the  New  York  grape  market,  a  few  shippers 
at  Cliutondale  were  induced  by  hope  of  better 
prices,  to  store  parts  of  their  shipments  in 
cold  cellars  or  chilled  rooms  in  New  York. 
After  the  rush,  the  fruit  was  taken  out  and 
sold  at  prices  that  encouraged  a  repetition. 
Since  that  time  success  has  so  far  attended  the 
practice  that  several  growers  in  this  county, 
especially  at  Cliutondale,  have  put  up  fruit- 
refrigerating  rooms  for  this  purpose,  one  of 
whom — Mr.  D.  J.  Doualdson — has  so  far  en¬ 
larged  his  house  duriug  the  past  season,  as  to 
store  his  entire  crop,  eighty  tons  or  more.  As 
he  ims  found  prices  uniformly  higher  after  the 
rush  in  market,  he  expects  this  F  all  to  store 
his  full  crop  before  marketing  any  part.  He 
has  also  found  it  best  to  pack  carefully  when 
stored,  and  not  to  re-handle.  Being  also  a 
large  peach-grower,  it  is  contemplated  to  store 
such  portion  of  that  crop’ as  may’ seem)  best, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  various  individual  enter¬ 
prises  in  this  direction,  a  company’  has  been 
formed,  and  a  large  ice-house  and  fruit  rooms 
have  been  erected  at  Highland — one  mile  from 
the  Hudson  River.  This  organization  is  called 
the  Highland  Fruit  House  Co.,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  Messrs.  Charles  N.  Snyder,  commis¬ 
sion  douler  in  New  York,  David  Frohmann  °f 
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the  same  city,  and  Harrison  Lockwood,  a 
builder  of  CJintondaler  The  ice-house  was 
put  up  last  Fall,  aud  1,000  tonsof  ice  were  put 
in.  The  fruit  rooms  are  now  under  way,  to  be 
completed  in  September.  The  rooms  are  six 
in  number — three  on  the  fiist  door  and  three 
above,  the  lower  ones  being  *30  by  40  feet  in¬ 
side  measurement;  the  upper  ones,  20  by  33 
feet.  The  storage  capacity  is  350  tons  of 
grapes  as  ordinarily  packed,  allowing  a  ample 
room  for  passage-ways  for  the  transfer  of 
packages.  The  system  of  refrigeration  is 
kuowu  as  the  Ridgway  system— the  Ridgway 
Company,  at  Philadelphia,  who  hold  the  pat¬ 
ents,  being  well-known  manufacturers  of  re¬ 
frigerators  aud  coolers,  of  whom  any'  one  feel* 
ing  an  interest  in  the  subject  may  obtain  full 
nformatiou.  It  is  enough  for  the  purpose 
here  to  say  that  by  this  system  it  is  claimed 
that  pure,  dry,  cold  air  is  secured  at  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  40  degrees.  The  ice-house 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  fruit  rooms,  re¬ 
frigeration  being  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
ice-box  at  one  end  of  each  room,  and  a  series 
of  V-shaped  troughs  running  backward  and 
forward  until  the  cooling  properties  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  These  boxes  hold  about  10  tons 
each,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  ice  for  the 
six  rooms  will  be  about  12  tons.  This  is  the 
first  large  house  that  has  been  attempted  on 
the  Rulgway  plan — the  patents  of  that  com¬ 
pany  being  hitherto  applied  exclusively  to 
smaller  refrigerators,  curs,  etc  ,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  is  on  an  untried  scale  it  will  be  an  consid¬ 
ered  au  experiment,  until  further  tested.  Con¬ 
sequently  many  growers  here  are  watching  re¬ 
sults  closely,  all  hoping  tin.*  enterprise  well  be 
successful. 

As  to  the  utility  of  cold  storage  for  grapes, 
different  opinions  are  expressed,  some  claim¬ 
ing  that  grapes  so  treated  must  be  sold  and 
used  very  soon  after  exposure,  being  more 
liable  to  decay  than  those  not  so  treated. 
Others  think  that  if  they  are  kept  at  the 
proper  point  of  temperature — neither  too  cool 
nor  too  warm— they  will  keep  as  long  as  others. 
But  against  all  theorizing  aud  fancied  objec¬ 
tions  we  have  the  solid  tact  that  more  money 
is  obtained  by  the  practice,  and  the  average 
Ulster  County  fruit-grower  is  still  so  human 
as  to  allow  that  consideration  to  overtop  all 
others  brought  against  it.  As  above  remarked , 
all  hope  cold  storage  will  be  successful— even 
those  who  doubt  its  utility— for  they  see  in  it 
a  prolongation  of  the  season  of  marketing,  a 
stoppage  of  the  over-supply  glutting  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  steady  aud 
better  prices.  Aud  any  enterprise  promising 
these  desirable  results  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  fruit-growers,  and  should  have  a 
fair  trial,  which  we  are  waiting  to  see.  What¬ 
ever  results  may  attend,  Rural  readers  will 
be  apprised.  Ward  D.  Gunn, 


The  Dairy  says  that  sulphurous  acid  is  a 
most  effective  antiseptic  and  anti-ferment, 
and  may  be  produced  by  burning  sulphur 
upon  live  coals  upon  a  shovel  or  a  bed  of 
earth,  carried  into  a  stable,  with  ]>erfect 
safety.  It  will  also  be  fouud  an  excellent 
method  for  freeing  dairy  rooms  aud  cellars 
from  the  spores  of  mildew,  which  have  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  the  milk,  and  upon 
butter  or  cheese  made  from  milk  that  has  been 
exposed  to  them.  In  fact,  from  constant  pre¬ 
valence  of  these  spores,  it  might  be  useful  to 
make  a  practice  of  fumigating  dairies 
occasionally,  especially  after  a  bad,  damp 
spell  of  weather  during  the  Rummer  season. 

The  homeliest  writing  is  worth  reading,  if 
only  it  be  to  the  point,  says  the  London  Ag. 
Gazette,  and  if  it  lie  founded  on  personal  ob¬ 
servation  of  something  which  concerns  every¬ 
body.  Of  those  who  hash  up  afresh  other 
men's  writings  we  have  enough  and  to  spare; 
of  those  who  would  make  the  events  of  every¬ 
day  life  the  moans  of  advocating  some  favorite 
theory  we  have  oven  a  great  superfluity;  of 
those  who  will  communicate  to  a  farm  paper 
their  genuine  farm  practice  and  its  results, 
whether  these  have  been  failures  or  successes, 

we  have  not  half  enough. 

- »♦«  — 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  says  that  in  view  of 
the  prejudice  which  has  existed  in  favor  of 
red  Short-horns,  it  it  worth  recording  that  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  the  Ohio  State 
and  the  Wisconsin  State  Universities  Short¬ 
horn  herds  are  now  headed  by  roan  bulls.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  tine  herds  belonging  to 
private  individuals.  The  bull  which  many 
judges  have  pronounced  “the  best  bull  in 
America,”  is  a  roan.  Is  it  not  time  to  pro¬ 
claim  emancipation  from  the  foolish  prejudice 
which  has  kept  many  excellent  animals  from 
service?  American  Jersey  bleeders  deserve 
credit  for  making  the  butter  production 


standard  popular,  instead  of  the  absurd  one 
which  rested  so  largely  on  color.  English 
Short-horn  breeders  have  never  bowed  down 
before  the  red  fetich.  Need  Americans  do  so  , 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  says  that  the  Manchester 
is  a  splendid  market  strawberry,  but  so  nearly 
like  Hovey  in  plant  and  fruit  that  he  can 
hardly  see  the  difference.  With  him  both  are 
great  yielders,  and  if  there  is  any  difference 

the  Hovey  is  the  better-flavored  berry . 

Hk  says  that  his  Big  Bob  strawberries  were 

magnificent . .  •  *  * . 

Mn.  Purdy  has  whitewashed  his  fruit,  trees 
for  30  years  and  closely  observed  the  results 
which  have  invariably  been  to  make  smoother 
bodies  aud  healthier  trees.  He  therefore 
designates  the  articles  in  some  of  his  exchanges 
which  oppose  whitewashing  as  injurious  to  the 

trees  as  ‘•mere bosh” . 

The  Garden  mentions  a  case  where  a  pains¬ 
taking  but  poorly  informed  gardener  first 
shelled  his  fine  harvest  of  Lima  Beans  and 
sent  them  to  market  in  barrels — in  a  most 
superior  shape,  as  he  thought.  The  green 
beans  just  from  the  pods,  thus  packed  close 
together,  soon  molded,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  commission  merchant  they  were 

only  fit  for  the  garbage  cart . 

A  ROUGH  method  of  raising  strawberries  is 
also  mentioned,  that  of  first  mowing  with  the 
mowing  machine  and  then  plowing  alternate 
stupe  three  to  four  feet  wide.  In  this  way  a 
bed  of  Crescents  and  Charles  Downings  (which 
supplied  a  large  Summer  boarding-house)  was 

kept  up  for  years, . . . 

If  any  grain,  vegetable  or  fruit,  has  superior 
merit,  it  will  soon  be  ascertained  in  the 
present  age,  because  numbers  stand  ready  to 
try  everything  new,  that  has  any  promise,  re 
marks  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Home.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  an  un¬ 
biassed  judgment,  or  to  make  a  perfectly  fair 
trial  where  he  is  interested,  however  honestly 
he  may  seek  to  do  so.  In  the  language  of 
Burns: 

“  When  self  the  wavering  balance  shakes, 
It’s  rarely  right  adjusted” . 

The  Haitford  Courant  says  that  in  solving 
many  of  our  agricultural  problems,  the  ob¬ 
serving  farmer  is  the  peer  of  the  mere 
scientist.  The  safest  guides  for  the  farmer  are 
observation  aud  experience  directed  by  the 
lights  of  knowledge.  Now  that  is  a  good, 

forcible  way  of  putting  it . 

Swivel  plows  and  disc  harrows,  with  a 
dressing  of  good  fertilizer  and  seed,  will  renew 
an  old  meadow  at  once,  and  there  is  no  more 
profitable  time  to  plow  than  during  cloudy 

weather  in  July  and  August. . . . 

The  Dairy  names  Heury  as  the  poultry 
maid’s  young  man,  aud  Cowper  as  her  poet. . . 

But  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  Englund  for 
polled  cattle?  asks  Mr.  A.  W.  Cheevcr.  Right 
here  in  our  own  country  he  believes  there  are 
now  more  polled  cattle  suitable  for  foundation 
stock,  than  exist  in  all  England  But  isn’t  it 
the  black  Scotch  not  the  red  English  Polls 

that  are  booming  ? . . . . . 

lx  is  Mr.  W  C.  Strong’s  judgment  that  it  is 
quite  time  that  the  truth  should  be  published 
that  there  are  few  kinds  of  pears  aud  apples 

worthy  of  cultivation . 

If  you  have  no  fruit  room,  Winter  j>eurs  arc 

worthless,  says  Mr.  E.  W.  Wood.  . . 

The  Fruit  Recorder  says  that  the  quicker 
you  get  out  }  ouug  strawberry  plants  after 
this  date,  the  larger  the  crop  next.  year.  In 
fact,  if  sot  this  month,  they  w  ill  yield  almost 

a  full  crop  next  year. . . . . 

Cut  off  the  tips  of  blackberry  and  raspberry 
canes— that  is,  the  tips  of  the  new  grow  th. . . . 

Look  for  your  money  whore  you  lost  it . 

Mu.  Olcott  says  that  rusted,  blasted  and 
winter-killed  strawberry  plants,  can  no  more 
use  manure  than  a  loan  sick  with  malaria  can 

make  the  best  use  of  food . . . 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that 
science  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  furniture  for  a 
man's  upper  chamber,  if  he  has  common  sense 
on  the  ground  floor . 
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Canada. 

Brighton,  Ont. — Spring  w'as  late  aud  cold. 
Winter  wheat  and  clover  came  out  well  in  the 
Spring.  The  latter  is  u  tine  crop.  The  former 
promises  well,  the  heads  are  well  filled.  Bar 
ley  and  oats  are  looking  flue,  ( ora  and 
potatoes  are  backward  Corn  will  hardly 
make  a  good  crop  this  year,  'through  June 
ami  so  far  in  July  there  has  been  a  heavy  rain 
every  week.  The  apple  crop  is  thin.  Other 
fruits  abundant;  iff,  m. 


Dakota  Territorj . 

Aberdeen,  Edmunds  Co.,  July  9. — 
It  is  very  dry  with  only  now  aud  then  a 
shower  which  does  not  amount  to  much. 
Ever'  thing  is  suffering  for  rain  at  present. 
Wheat  which  two  weeks  ago  bid  fair  to  go 
from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  is  all  eady  re¬ 
duced  one-half.  Our  potatoes  are  being 
damaged  by  a  small  bug  which  resembles  the 
lightning  bug,  but  is  a  shade  smaller.  Its  color 
is  sometimes  black  and  others  are  a  grayish 
green.  H.  T.  D. 


Westport,  Brain  Co.,  July  10. — From  my 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  I  have  27  very  nice  grape 
sports,  some  of  them  have  the  fifth  leaf  out. 
My  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  looking  line.  The  wheat 
is  uot  doing  very  well,  but  it  has  been  very 
dry  here  this  season,  and  I  lay  the  fault  to 
that.  The  melons  are  doing  nicely.  J.  e.  p. 

Illinois. 


Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  July  16 — I  hear  very 
little  complaint  alxmt  the  crops  here  in  the 
Northwest.  Wheat  aud  oats,  except  in  locali¬ 
ties  visited  by  the  cyclones  and  hail  storms,  are 
all  reported  a  fair  average  and  corn  is  doing 
very  well.  The  only  complaint  1  hear  about 
is  in  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois.  There 
wheat  aud  corn  will  not  go  much  over  oue- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  un  average.  h.  w.  k. 

Walnut,  Bureau  Co.,  July  15.— We  have 
had  a  wet,  backward  Spring — prospects  of 
crops  are  poor.  Wheat  not.  much  sown. 
What  there  is,  is  looking  well.  Oats  are  a 
large  acreage,  but  prospects  rather  poor. 
Corn  is  backward.  The  greater  portion  had 
to  be  replanted  on  account  of  a  severe,  cold 
Spring,  Hav  is  a  fine  crop.  As  for  potatoes 
there  was  never  a  better  show  for  gooa 
yield.  Fruit  has  a  poor  prospect,  excepting 
small  fruits,  cherries  und  such,  which  are  doing 


well. 


I  n  il  i  mm . 


W.  C. 


Fairmount,  Grant  Co.,  July  16. — Crops  in  , 
this  part  of  Indiana  were  rather  late,  and  a 
large  amount  of  raiu  fell;  but,  considering 
both  drawbacks  everything  is  looking  well. 
Corn  is  just  beginning  to  tassel  out,  and  has  a 
most  beautiful  color.  Outs  have  grown  rank. 
In  harvesting  wheat  it  was  found  to  bo  light, 
aud  it  shrinks  badly  in  curing,  being  injured 
by  the  rust.  Fruit  will  be  a  better  crop  this 
year  than  last,  as  the  trees  have  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  cold,  of  the  past  Winters. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  have 
been  plentiful  with  those  who  have  plants. 
Vegetables  were  uever  better.  It  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  exclamation  of  those  who  raise  them, 
“My  potatoes  uever  were  so  nice  os  this  year 
— large,  smooth,  and  plentiful  in  the  hill.” 
Melon  vines  are  growing  nicely.  Insects  are 
less  numerous  than  usual.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  currant  worm.  Rome  made 
their  appearance  earty  and  were  dispatched 
with  some  kind  or  other  of  insect-killers,  und 
since  then  they  have  not  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  Cabbage  worms  and  potato  bugs  have 
been  scarce,  I  have  noticed  the  cherries  on 
young  trees  were  mostly  stung,  but  that  is  a 
common  thing  with  young  trees.  Hardy 
flowering  plants  were  badly  injured  by  the 
cold  last  Winter.  Tulips,  Pinks,  and  many 
other  kinds  were  nearly  all  killed  in  our  gar¬ 
den,  thus  we  are  deprived  Of  many  flowers. 
Our  Niagara  Grape  vines  are  coining  up  well; 
10  are-up.  They  were  planted  in  the  garden 
rather  late,  but  urc  now  looking  well.  A.  I*. 

La  Porte,  La  Forte  Co.,  July  14.— If  the 
crops  are  all  in  as  good  condition  throughout 
the  West  as  they  are  between  Kulauiuzoo, 
Mich,  and  here,  I  do  not  see  what  the  farmers 
have  to  complain  of.  To  be  sure  there  has 
lieeu  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but  corn  is  away 
ahead  of  Iasi,  year  and  1  have  only  seen  one  or 
two  poor  fields.  Wheat  and  grass  look 
splendid.  The  wiieat,  harvest  is  in  progress 
and  1  have  seen  some  fine  samples  of  this  year’s 
wheat;  the  heads  are  long  and  well  filled  with 
plump  lierries.  The  thrashing  machine  men 
tell  that  there  is  a  full  average  crop  in  South¬ 
ern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana,  w.  h.  k. 

Iowa. 

Cottonville,  Jackson  Co..  July  12. — Hay 
the  heaviest  for  years,  oats  look  excellent,  and 
more  were  sown  in  this  vicinity  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Not  much  wheat  sown  What 
Fall  wheat  is  sown  looks  very  good  at  present 
Corn  is  coming  out  finely  since  the  warm 
weather  commenced  and  promises  to  lie  a 
good  crop.  T.  c. 

Ob  K  a  LOOS  A,  Mahaska  Co.,  July  11. — We 
have  lmd  three  wet  Summers  in  succession, 
which  is  uot  common.  We  lmd  in  the  latter 
part,  of  June  two  weeks  of  dry  and  warm 
weather,  the  mercury  standing  at,  times  at  100 
degrees.  It  altered  the  appearance  of  corn 
greatly.  Since  July  can  e  it  ha-s  been  raining, 
which  puts  a  damper  on  haying.  Grass  is 
abundant,,  oats  and  rye  good,  aud  wheat  is 
good,  what  little  wheat,  was  sown.  Corn  now 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  an  average  crop.  All 
kinds  of  stock  are  good.  Prime  cows  bring 
from  to  $50;  good  horses  for  service  with¬ 
out  blemish,  $106  to  $200;  butchered  stock,  $3 


to  $3.50  per  cwt. ;  Chickens,  20c.  to  25c.  a- 
piece ;  Bpring  chickens,  $4  per  doz.  s.  R.  p. 

iUIo  ItiKun. 

Bear  Lake,  Manistee  Co.,  July  14.— My 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  were  divided  into  three 
parts;  all  received  four  days’  soaking  in  warm 
water.  One  portion  was  kept,  moist  all  the 
time  aud  began  to  germinate  freely  in  about 
four  weeks  till  about  twenty  plants  were 
visible.  A  few  of  those  died.  Another  part 
v  as  left  more  as  nature  does  her  work, 
watered  occasionally,  aud  did  not  begin  to 
germiuate  under  six  weeks  aud  then  very 
slowly;  but  the  plants  seemed  much  stronger, 
though  perhaps  uot  so  numerous.  There  were 
but  a  few  seeds  in  the  third  dish,  and  these 
were  left  to  freeze,  and  it  was  fully  two  months 
from  the  time  of  planting  before  they  showed 
a  sign  of  life.  Then  three  plants  put  iti  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  now  three  more  have  just  got 
above  ground.  I  lost  some  in  transplanting, 
but  have  about  80  good  plants,  besides  two 
plants  from  raisin  seeds.  Borne  of  the  “  garden 
treasures”  arc  doing  well,  others  are  slow 
about  showing  green  leaves.  m.  e.  a. 

Bear  Lake,  Manistee  Co.,  July  10. — Wheat 
is  a  poor  crop,  being  very  spotted  owing  to 
the  deep  snow  of  Winter  and  excessively  dry 
weather  through  the  month  of  April.  May 
was  as  much  too  wot,  for  there  ivas  almost  a 
continuous  fall  of  rain  all  through  the  month, 
and  until  the  26 Hi  of  June,  which  kept  the  soil 
cold  so  the  funnel's  wore  late  about  getting  in 
Spring  crops.  Oats  for  the  most  part  look 
well,  though  I  notice  some  pieces  are  locking 
very  yellow.  The  season  is  fully'  two  weeks 
later  than  usual,  so  corn  looks  small  for  this 
time  of  year.  Much  of  it  has  only  been  culti¬ 
vated  through  for  the  first  time.  Quite  a  large 
area  has  been  put  into  potatoes.  The  potato 
beetles  still  hover  around  as  numerous  as  ever, 
notwithstanding  the  tons  of  Paris-green  and 
London-purple  that  are  used  for  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  pests.  In  going  through  the 
orchards  1  find  but  very  few  apoles,  even  on 
trees  that  blossomed  full.  Peaches  bid  fair  to 
be  abundant.  Plums  are  “  curcuiioed  ”  nearly 
to  death.  Pear  trees  blossomed  full,  but  the 
fruit  is  very  scarce,  as  are  also  cherries.  Every 
fanner  has  at  least  a  small  strawberry  patch, 
and  the  strawberries  pay  about  as  well  for  the 
trouble  bestowed  as  any  fruit  that  grows.  It 
is  a  crop  that  seldom  fails  in  this  country,  aud 
comes  into  bearing  the  soonest  of  all.  m,  e.  a, 
Stanton,  Montcalm  Co.,  July  16. — After  a 
dry  season  unusually  long,  about  May  2  it 
commenced  to  rain  and  has  rained  about  four 
times  a  week  over  since.  Corn  was  planted  late 
and  abonthalft.be  seed  failed  to  grow,  and  the 
weather  has  been  so  wet,  that  fanners  could 
hoe  only  very  little  of  what  did  come  up.  The 
stand  is  very  late  and  wont  be  over  half  a 
crop,  even  if  we  have  a  lute  Fall.  It  has  been 
too  wet  for  oats:  they  are  about  three-quarters 
of  an  average  crop.  Grass  is  good,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  make  hay  on  account  of  the 
wet  weather;  some  have  been  trying  to  do  so 
for  two  weeks,  but  have  had  poor  luck  so  far. 
There  is  but  little  fruit,  in  this  section.  A 
great  many  potatoes  rotted  before  they  came 
up,  and  the  bugs  are  terribly  thick  on  those 
growing.  Wheat  is  very  lute — will  be  ready 
to  harvest  in  about  two  weeks  if  we  get  some 
good  weather.  H.  T.  c. 

ill  in ue*ol u. 

Clyde,  Winona  Co.,  July  16, — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  lateness  of  the  season,  all  crops 
look  very  well  here.  Corn  ha«  made  u  won¬ 
derful  growth  since  the  first,  of  July.  Bmall 
grains  are  “booming.”  The  prospects  fora 
fair  crop  of  wheat  have  not,  l»ecn  better  in  five 
years.  The  acreage  is  quite  small,  some  of 
our  l>est  farmers  not  sowing  more  than  five 
acres,  80  acre*  living  a  maximum.  Potatoes 
are  doing  well.  The  beetle  is  here  but  doing 
very  slight  damage;  in  fact,  this  section  is 
1  singularly  free  from  all  insect  (tests  this  year. 
Shoe-peg  Corn  tall;  will  tassel  hIkjuI  July  35. 
B  b  Centennial  Wheat  goue  to  grass;  will  uo^ 
head.  Blush  Potato  a  powerful  grower;  later 
than  Early  Rose.  Watermelons  growing  hand 
somely;  not  a  good  country  for  melons. 
Balance  of  seeds  doing  well.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  States  in  the  Union;  with 
its  hills,  green  fields,  groves,  aud  snug  farm¬ 
houses.  Red  barns  and  wind-mills  are  quite 
a  feature,  almost  every  farm  having  its  wind¬ 
mill.  I  can  count  30  farm-houses  from  where 
I  live.  *  I.  M.  W. 

Wyoming,  Chisago  Co.,  July  17. — Crops  in 
t-liis  part  of  the  country  are  looking  well. 
Borne  corn  is  nearly  waist  high,  w  bile  some  is 
smaller.  The  prospect  of  a  good  crop  is  better 
now  than  last,  year  at,  this  time.  The  acreage 
in  potatoes  is  larger  than  last  years.  The  war 
with  the  bugs  is  at  its  bight.  Chinch  bugs 
damage  the  Bpring  wheat.  Ryu  is  very  nice 
aud  promises  a  large  yield.  The  Rural eorns 
created  u  surprise  last  year,  and  I  intend  to 
have  them  better  ripened  this  season.  The 
Rural  w  heats  have  remarkably  largi  heads. 
Thanks  to  the  Rural’s  instruction,  I  have  the 
bust'gardon  in  the  town,  H  * 
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Nebraska* 

Camden,  Seward  Co.,  July  12. — Our  coun¬ 
try  here  is  looking  very  beautiful  now.  Itye 
and  barley  are  being  harvested.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  following  fast.  Corn,  although  very 
much  of  it  was  replanted,  is  looking  fully  as 
well  ns  it  did  this  time,  last  year.  Some  other 
sections  of  the  State  report  more  damages 
from  wet  weather  than  we  have  felt.  G.  b.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Industry,  Beaver  County,  July  16. — The 
present  season  has  up  to  date  been  excessively 
wet.  Wheat  mostly  !n  shock,  crop  below  the 
average.  Corn  small  but  of  good  color,  needs 
hot  sunshine  and  dry  weather  to  bring  it  along 
right.  Potatoes,  rank  growth  of  vines;  but 
few  bugs  to  trouble  them.  Hay  crop  will  lie 
heavy.  Oats  look  and  promise  well.  Applo 
crop  almost  a  failure.  Peaches  good.  The 
strawberry  crop  was  a  comparative  failure. 
Owing  to  the  excessively  wet  weather  in  the 
blooming  season,  the  pollen  was  drowned  out 
and  blossoms  failed  to  fertilize  perfectly, 
hence  an  abundance  of  "  nubbins  ”  and  a 
scarcity  of  choice,  perfect  berries.  Perfect- 
flowering  kinds  ami  pistillate  varieties  alj 
fared  alike  The  raspberry  crop  is  about  half 
a  crop.  Quito  a  number  of  the  berries 
“  blight  ing  ”  or  drying  up  after  being  formed. 
The  Gregg  is  the  leading  late  berry  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Mnmmoth  Cluster  has  “had  its 
day,1’  und  the  plantations  that  once  knew  it 
and  gloried  in  its  possession,  shall  soon  know 
it  only  in  memory.  The  Silver  Dust,  a  Black¬ 
cap  that  originated  in  this  section  some  eight 
years  ago,  is  taking  the  place  of  the  Doolittle 
as  an  early  berry.  It  is  about  three  days 
later,  but  is  almost  doublo  the  size  of  the  Doo. 
little.  Plant  perfectly  healthy  and  hardy,  and 
has  shown  no  signs  of  “  rust;”  berry  very  firm 
meaty.  It  has  no  equal  as  a  shipper.  The 
blackberry  crop  will  bo  light.  Varieties 
principally  cultivated  here  are  the  Lawton 
and  Kittatlnny.  j,  r,  g. 

Lime  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  July  16.— I  planted 
the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  as  soou  as  received 
and  in  May  24  of.  them  came  up  and  are  grow¬ 
ing  well.  I  received  50  grains  of  Shoe-peg 
Corn;  all  sprouted  aud  46  aro  growing.  I  cut 
the  Blush  Potato  into  17  pieces  of  one  eye  each, 
which  are  now  doing  linely.  Have  quite  a 
plot  of  Washington  Oats,  White  Elephant 
Potatoes  and  R.  T.  Flint  Corn,  all  looking 
well.  c.  A.  B. 

South  Carolina. 

Bachelors’  Retreat.  Oconee  Co.,  July  16. 
—I  planted  my  Niagara  Grape  seed  March  27; 
27  plants  living.  Lowest  six,  aud  tallest  30 
inches  high.  Will  not  transplant  until  Febru¬ 
ary  next.  My  Janesville  Grapes  now  ripe. 
Concord  turning.  j.  m.  m’c.,  m.d. 

Hilton  Head,  Beaufort  Co.,  July  13.— The 
Blush  Potato  did  not  prove  a  sucocess  with 
me.  I  received  it  on  March  30  aud  planted  it 
the  same  day  in  rich  sandy  soil.  It  weighed  two- 
aiul-one-half  ounces.  I  cut  it  into  eleven  pieces 
with  one  eye  on  each  piece,  dug  holes  i  t  inches 
apart,  put  in  two  quarts  of  rich  hog  manure  to 
each  hill  aud  planted  one  eye  in  a  place,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ground  flat.  1  then  sowed  one  peck  of 
ashes  aud  two  quarts  of  kuinit  on  the  row 
and  raked  it  in.  In  May  1  mulched  the  row 
with  potato  tops.  To  day  I  dug  the  potatoes 
aud  got  22  tubers  weighing  two  and  live-eighths 
pounds.  Five  of  the  hills  did  not  have  one 
potato  in  thorn.  Every  hill  came  up  aud  made 
a  heavy  growth  of  tops.  Had  the  potato 
been  planted  two  months  earlier  probably  the 
result  w  ould  huve  beam  more  satisfactory.  I 
plantwl  in  the  same  field  Early  Rose  on  Feb 
7  on  one* half  acre,  and  harvested  May  7,  37 
barrels  said  to  be  the  best  potatoes  shipped  to 
New  York  this  season.  They  got  no  better 
ground  or  cultivation  than  the  Blush,  f.  e.  w. 

[For  so  late  iu  the  season,  we  should  fear 
too  much  manure  was  used.  Eds  ] 

Wisconsin. 

Danville,  Dunn  Co.,  July  16  —Crops  are 
looking  well.  Grass  u  good  crop.  Small  grains 
all  looking  well,  but  late  coru  more  so  and 
still  it  is  coming  along  fast.  My  corn  is  all 
cone  of  which  I  have  planted  160  acres,  most 
of  which  is  looking  well,  but  it  is  about  two 
weeks  later  than  common,  Spring  being  about 
that  much  behind.  Potato  bugs  very  plenti¬ 
ful.  Wheat,  60  cents;  corn,  50  cents;  oats,  25 
to  30  cents;  butter,  15  cents.  Farm  hunds, 
$20  to  $25  per  month  and  board.  F.  m.  s. 

Merrimack,  Sank  Co,,  July  16.  -On  my 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  I  poured  scalding  water 
aud  let  them  stay  in  a  dish  where  it  was  warm 
three  days,  then  sowed  them  iu  open  grouud. 
I  think  the  seeds  nearly  all  came  up  and  the 
viuelets  art)  looking  One,  Crops  are  looking 
extremely  well  in  this  vicinity.  1  have  lived 
here  for  the  lust  27  years  and  have  never  seen 
them,  all  together,  look  so  well.  Grass  is  un¬ 
usually  good.  Full-sown  grain  is  ready  for 
the  reapers.  Wheat  very  heavy  and  iu  some 
localities  it  has  rusted,  Coru  looking  well — 
IwMsr  than  last  year.  Hi  u.  j. 


CLl)e  {jlitmgl, 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention. 1 

STRAWBERRY  SEED,  ETC. 

S.  E.  IV.,  Hooker ,  Ohio. — There  is  a  fruit 
tree  agent  traveling  through  here  who  claims 
to  have  a  thornless  blackberry;  he  says  the 
bush  does  not  die  down  annually,  but  is  like 
the  currant  and  is  increased  only  by  cuttings. 

1.  Is  there  such  a  berry?  2.  How  should  a 
strawberry  plantation  be  prepared  after  the 
berries  are  goue,  when  one  expeels  to  sell  a 
great  many  plants  this  Fall,  and  at  the  same 
time  work  for  the  best  possible  berry  crop  next 
season? 

Ans. — 1.  Thoro  is  no  such  blackberry.  These 
tree  agents  are  uoted  for  having  the  most  won¬ 
derful  horticultural  novelties.  If  you  would 
avoid  paying  “  too  dear  for  the  whistle,”  let 
them  alone.  2.  There  are  various  methods  of 
treating  bearing  strawberry  beds  retained  for 
another  crop  of  fruit,  oue  of  which  is  to  plow 
or  dig  under  all  the  plants  except  in  narrow 
rows.  Weed  these  out  and  manure  them. 
The  young  runners  starting  out  are  allowed  to 
root  in  the  cleared  spaces,  thus  furnishing  new 
plants  for  setting  new  beds;  but  such  plants 
are  later  and  apt  to  be  weaker  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  Spring-set  plants.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  attempt  to  get  a  crop  of  strong,  healthy 
plants  after  a  crop  of  fruit.  In  fact,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  done.  The  plau  generally  pursued  by  our 
best  cultivators,  is  to  plant  new  beds  in  Spring, 
the  first  season  cultivating  aud  encouraging 
the  growth  of  young  plants,  which  are  used 
for  Fall  and  Spring  sales  or  settings.  Then  a 
crop  of  fruit  is  gathered  from  those  remaining 
and  the  bed  is  turned  under  for  a  Fall  crop  of 
late  sweet  coni,  cabbage,  or  turuips.  Plants 
before  fruit,  not.  afterwards  is  the  true  plan. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  second  crop  of 
some  varieties  is  better  than  the  first,  but  in 
practice,  it  is  often  found  much  loss  labor  and 
expense  to  plant  and  care  for  a  new'  bed  than 
to  attempt  to  clean  an  old  oue. 

PROSPECT  FOR  FRUIT  CROPS. 

J.  Greencastle,  Pa. — What  States  will 
have  full  crops  of  apples  this  year,  and  what 
States  will  have  only  partial  crops? 

Ans. — The  reports  on  fruit  prospects  by  the 
State  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  the  General 
Government  aro  far  more  tneager  than  they 
should  be  in  view  oL'  the  aggregate  value  of 
these  crops.  The  latest  aud  most  extensive 
estimates  are  those  of  a  largo  Chicago  fruit 
commission  firm  which  sent  out  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  on  July  5,  and  received  up¬ 
wards  of  3, IKK)  replies  from  all  the  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  States  aud  Canada.  Reckoning  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  for  a  number  of  years,  ut  100  in  the 
respective  States,  then  the  information  ob- 
taiued  is  thus  briefly  condensed  by  the  firm, 
under  date  of  July  20: 

Apples — N.  Y.,  l’a.,  Ohio,  Ind.  aud  Out., 
Canada,  40  per  cent.  Micb,,  Mo.  and  Ky.,  55 
per  cent.  Tenn.,  Va.,  N.  C.,  Ark.  and  East¬ 
ern  Kan,,  75  per  cent.  Southern  Ill.,  Cal., 
Ore.,  Quebec,  Cun.,  110  per  cent.,  making  the 
general  average  for  the  entire  country  69 
per  cent,  as  against  52  per  cent,  last  year. 

Peaches.— Ky.  and  Mich.,  60  per  cent.  N. 
Y.  and  Penn.,  75  per  cent.  IU.,  90  per  cent. 
Vu.,  100  per  cent.  Ga  .  50  j>er  cent.  Mo..  110 
per  cent.  Del.,  80  per  cent.  Md.,  80  per  cent. 
General  average  78  per  cent. ,  as  against  75 
per  cent,  last  year. 

Small  Fruits. — The  crop  of  small  fruits  is 
generally  good.  Raspberries  especially,  will 
be  a  much  larger  crop  thau  usual,  probably 
three  times  larger  thau  last,  year,  which  was 
less  than  the  average.  Blackberries  are  above 
the  average  and  plums  an  average  crop. 
Cherries  fall  a  little  short  of  an  average  crop. 

Although  our  friend’s  inquiry  is  confined  to 
apples  exclusively,  for  the  benefit  of  others 
we  give  the  full  list. 

HEAVES  IN  HORSES. 

H.  G.  H\,  Wheeling,  W.  Vo.— What  is  a 
remedy  for  heaves  in  horses  and  thecause? 

Ans. — Lung  diseases  und  severe  exertion  are 
prominent  causes  of  heaves  iu  horses.  So  is 
feeding  on  bulky  fowl  and  ou  dusty  hay  aud 
gram.  Where  no  clover  is  fed,  the  disease  is 
comparatively  rare.  Rapid  driving,  especial¬ 
ly  after  feeding,  is  also  likely  to  produce 
heaves.  There  is  no  certain  cure  for  the  dis¬ 
ease.  At  best,  the  ailment  can  only  bo  allevi¬ 
ated.  Brpken-winded  horses,  however,  if  prop¬ 
erly  fed  are  capable  of  doiug  a  great  deal  of 
service,  but  the  work  assigned  them  should  lie 
slow.  The  food  should  be  small  in  compass 
and  given  regularly  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
It  should  consist  of  outs,  beuns,  wheat  straw, 
chatl',  turnips  or  carrots,  with  at  night  a  little 
lmrd  stalked  hay  free  from  dust.  Clean,  cured 
coi  n-stulks,  humull  quantity,  have  also  proved 
beneficial.  G lain  and  glass,  however,  should 
be  the  chief  food  iu  Sun  mer,  and  giain  with 
loots  iu  W  inter,  V\‘ater  should  Vie  allowed 


sparingly  at  a  time,  and  the  horse  should  not 
be  used  for  an  hour  or  so  after  being  fed  or 
watered  Arsenic  in  small  doses  is  a  favorite 
remedy  with  dealers,  as  in  nearly  all  cases  it 
effects  a  temporary  cure  more  or  less  complete. 
They  usually  begin  w  ith  three  grains  a  day, 
increasing  to  five  a  day  in  a  week,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  three  or  four  weeks,  giving  from  10 
to  12  grains  daily  towards  the  end.  We  have 
seen  reports  of  good  effects  from  elecampane 
root.  As  the  appetite  of  affected  animals  is 
morbidly  ravenous,  leading  them  to  eat  the 
litter,  etc.,  the  bedding  should  be  removed  by 
day  and  the  horse  muzzled  by  night.  A  lump  of 
rock  salt  at  one  end  of  the  manger  and  a  chunk 
of  chalk  at  the  other  have  proved  helpful. 

CnERRY  SPOUTS. 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  Delavan,  Wis. — The  last 
Rural,  page  427,  says  root  sprouts  of  the  Early 
Richmond  Cherry  would  not  bear  fruit  like 
the  parent.  Is  not  this  a  mistake  i  I  most 
certainly  think  it  is.  I  have  known  plenty 
Early  Richmonds  on  their  own  roots  that  bore 
well  and  just  as  good  fruit  as  budded  trees. 

Ans. — Mr.  Phomixis  right,  and  the  Rural 
was  also  right.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  most  nur¬ 
serymen  and  fruit  growers  that  the  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  as  well  as  some  other  popular  varieties 
of  this  fruit,  w  as  first  propagated  extensively 
from  sprouts,  and  still  is  so  propagated  all 
over  this  country.  At  the  same  time  great 
numbers  of  them  have  also  been  budded  upon 
seedling  stocks,  and  of  course  an  old  uursery- 
man  like  Mr.  Phoenix  knows  that  sprouts 
from  such  trees  will  not  bear  true  fruit. 

SETTING  OUT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

F.  G.  A.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. — Should  Sharpless 
seedling  strawberry  plants  be  set  out  uext 
Fall  or  next  Spring  ? 

Ass. — All  other  things  being  equal,  we  pre¬ 
fer  Spring  setting.  If,  however,  we  desired 
Sharpless  or  an y  other  variety,  we  should  set 
it  this  season  and  not  wait  until  Spring.  We 
should  then  be  able  (if  we  chose)  to  make  a 
new  bed  next  Spring  from  the  runners.  If 
we  desired  a  full  crop  in  the  Spriug  w*e  should 
purchase  the  plants  note  aud  give  them  the 
best  of  care  until  cold  weuther,  when  we 
should  mulch  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.  J.  C.,  Listoivel,  Canada. — 1.  Out  of  19 
Niagara  grape-vines,  three  in  a  six-inch  pot 
came  up  early  and  have  made  a  good  growth; 
the  other  16  in  a  ten-inch  pot  are  only  just 
above  ground ;  what  should  I  do  with  them  ? 

2.  Is  it  usual  for  the  Wilson  Strawberry  to 
bear  heavily  the  second  year  and  then  dwindle 
in  yield,  as  mine  have  done? 

Ans. — 1.  There  aro  two  things  for  you  to  do. 
Oue  is  to  transplant  each  vine  to  a  small  pot, 
and  then  place  the  pots  and  vines  in  the  soil 
a  little  over  the  rims,  aud  water  them  if  need¬ 
ed  lieyond  what  they  receive  from  rains. 
These  may  again  bo  transplanted  to  lurger 
I>ots  later.  In  the  Fall,  the  pots  may  bo  taken 
in  the  house  for  the  Winter  and  set  out  next 
Spring.  Or,  you  may  transplant  at  once  into 
the  opeu  ground  and  shade  and  water  as 
needed,  protecting  iu  the  late  Fall  with  straw 
or  evergreeu  boughs.  2.  Reports  come  to  us 
from  different  States  that  the  W  ilson  is  grow¬ 
ing  less  vigorous  yearly. 

&  *4.  L.,  Moorseille,  N.  C. — Is  there  any 
difference  between  Aldernevs  and  Jerseys,  and 
w  hat  a  tv  the  standard  colors  of  each  ( 

Ans. — Yes.  The  Alderueys  resemble  the 
Guernseys  rather  than  the  Jerseys.  For  over 
a  century  there  have  beeu  iu  Jersey  regula¬ 
tions  forbidding  the  landing  of  cattle  from 
any  outside  place,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  crossing  with  the  native  stock.  Iu 
Guernsey  and  Alderney  uo  such  laws  have  ex¬ 
isted.  So  closely  allied  are  the  Guernsey  aud 
Alderney  cattle  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  add 
to  the  Guernsey  Herd  Book  an  appendix 
in  the  form  of  an  Alderney  Herd  Book,  and 
M.  de  Mouilpied,  Secretary  of  the  Guernsey- 
Herd  Book  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  is  com¬ 
piling  such  a  work.  As  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  Alderney  Herd  Book,  no  “scale  of 
;>oiut.s”  of  that  breed  has  been  formulated. 

J.  Ft.  U. ,  Industry,  Pa. — 1^  have  JL  til  teen- 
acre  field  of  “bottom  laud”  along  the  Ohio, 
through  which  a  spring  brook  runs.  The  land 
being  almost  level,  the  stream  is  sluggish  and 
spreads  over  considerable  land — in  fact  it  has 
made  quite  a  swamp,  in  which  Hags  and  all 
kinds  of  swamp  grass  grow  rank,  fall  down 
in  Autumn,  rot  and  are  followed  by  another 
crop.  This  swamp  muck  is  from  three  to  five 
feet  thick.  Is  it  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  aud 
how  can  it  bo  made  available  ? 

Ans. — It  may  be,  we  can  not  say'.  Decay¬ 
ing  vegetation  contains  all  the  elements  of 
plant  growth.  How  much  of  this  hits  been 
washed  out  of  your  “muck”  aud  how  much 
remains  could  lie  ascertained  only  by  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  or  by  trying  it  upon  your  land. 

/).  fif,,  AW.  Fern  oh,  Ind. — 1.  What  are 
the  best  varieties  of  raspberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest?  2,  What 
would  hv*  the  best  strawberry  to  plant  near 


the  Manchester?  3,  Are - of  - 

quite  trustworthy? 

Ans. — 1.  Raspberries:  Hansell  for  earliest; 
Turner,  Marlboro,  Cuthbert,  Caroline  for  yel¬ 
low  Strawberries:  Duchess,  Duncan,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Charles  Downing,  James  Yick,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph,  Kentucky.  2.  Wilson,  Charles 
Downing,  James  Vick,  Cumberland  Triumph. 

3.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  them. 

C.  G.  T„  Westerville,  Kan. — 1.  Does  the 
Post-Office  Department,  regulate  the  box  rent 
in  the  post-offices?  2.  Name  the  plant  a  leaf 
of  which  is  sent.  3.  Is  the  Chickasaw  Plum 
good  for  hedges,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  We  cannot  give  you  the 
name  of  the  plant  simply  from  seeing  the  leaf 
W e  must  have  both  leaf  and  flower.  3.  It  has 
been  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  hedge-plant, 
but  we  could  not  recommend  it  when  other 
trees  are  to  be  found  which  make  much  finer 
hedges.  We  do  uot  know  who  sells  it. 

H.  M.  J.,  Merrimack,  Win. — I  sowed  clean 
wheat  on  new*  land,  yet  I  have  harvested 
more  or  less  chess,  chess  aud  wheat,  in  some 
cases,  forming  parts  of  the  same  stool ;  whence 
came  the  chess? 

Ans. — Either  from  the  seed,  soil,  birds,  men, 
wagons  or  something  other  than  the  wheat.  If 
you  will  examine  the  stools  carefully,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  plants  can  be  separated. 

W.  H.  D.,  Litoesmlle,  Pa. — Is  there  a  Regis¬ 
try  of  South  Down  sheep,  and  who  is  a  relia¬ 
bly  breeder  of  them? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  work  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  ,  but  oue  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  aud  will  be  announced  when 
ready.  Gen.  Cassius M.  Clay, Whitehall,  Ky., 
is  a  thoroughly  trustworthy-  breeder  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  strain  of  South  Downs. 

D.  L.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. — 1.  Where  can 
pure  Light  Brahma  chickens  be  obtained  ?  2. 
What  is  the  name  of  some  good  poultry  peri¬ 
odical  ? 

Ans. — 1.  C.  S.  Cooper,  Seraalenburg,  N.  J.  2. 
The  Poultry  Monthly',  $1.25,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
American  Poultry  Yard,  weekly,  $1.50.  and 
Poultry  World,  mouthly,  $1.25,  both  published 
at  Hartford.  Conn. 

F.  J.  G.,  Weldon  Ct'eek,  Mich. — When  about 
the  size  of  pear  my  apples  all  fall  off;  what 
is  the  reason  aud  a  remedy? 

Ans. — It  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  Codling 
Moth  worm.  Spraying  with  Paris-green  wa¬ 
ter  when  the  apples  are  set  is  recommended 
to  kill  the  larva*  as  the  eggs  hatch  in  the  calyx. 

G.  K.  B  ,  Camden,  Neb.,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. -It  is  Trifolium  stoloniferurn — Running 
Buffalo  Clover.  It  is  common  at  the  West,  but 
little  is  known  of  its  agricultural  value ;  but 
stock  do  not  seem  to  like  it  as  long  as  they  can 
get  other  pasture, 

J.  E.  P.,  Westport ,  Dak. — My  Niagara  Grape 
seedlings  are  out-of-doors;  should  they  be  left 
there  all  Winter? 

Ans. — Where  the  temperature  is  not  excess 
ively  severe  in  Winter,  to  protect  the  vines 
with  a  little  straw  or  evergreen  twigs  is  pre¬ 
caution  enough. 

J.  -4.  P.,  Portsmouth ,  Va. — Is  there  a  clover 
huller  cheap  enough  for  a  farmer  who  has 
from  80  to  40  seres  of  clover  but  who  has  no 
use  for  a  thrasher? 

Ans. — Write  to  the  Birdsell  M’PgCo.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  for  circulars  of  their  hullers. 

J.  M ,  Owasco ,  Mo. — W ill  bricks  make  a  re¬ 
liable  foundation  for  barn  or  house  with  cel¬ 
lar  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  if  properly  laid.  Bricks,  as  a 
rule,  form  the  foundations  for  all  sorts  of 
houses  in  cities,  even  for  those  11  stories  high. 

C.  L.,  Chatham,  N.  J. — What  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  condition  powders  advertised  as  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  food? 

Ans. — We  have  never  tried  them;  but  have 
heard  they  are  as  good  as  ordinary  well-select¬ 
ed  food. 

.4  "Subscriber,''  Franklin,  N.  J. — A  couple 
of  years  ago  I  sowed  W  inter  rye  on  buckwheat 
ground,  and  plowed  it  under  in  the  Spring  for 
com.  The  corn  was  not  a  good  crop;  does  the 
Rural  know  of  any  similar  experiment? 
Ans.— No. 

D.  H.  A.,  Stermsville.Pa. — Where  can  Prof. 
Cook’s  new  book  on  bees  be  purchased? 

Ans. — From  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural 
College,  Lausing,  Mich. 

O.  I*.  B.,  Sodas,  Mich. — Address  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  Bible  House,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Communications  received  run  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  July  38: 

D.  H.  A.— C.  Ft.  S.-H.  T.  D.-J.  D.-P.  K.-A.  McM.— 
D.  L.-J.  M.  W.— M.  W.-G.  W.  C.-G.  K.  B.— F.  G. 
A.-D.  F.  P.-F.  D.  C.-H.  G.  W— A.  K.  W.-J.  S.  0  — 

J.  L.  M.  D.-D.C.-A.  B.  C.-F.  G.  G.  -W.  L.  D.— W.  L- 

H.-F.  D.  C.-E.  P.  P.-S.  R.  P.-N  W.-T.  H.-J.  R. 

K. — Dr.  F.  E.  W.-J.  H.-J.  A.  P.-M.  B.  P— A.  M.  W.— 
Mrs.  C.  A.  B.,  many  tlnuiks— s.  W.  P.— Mrs.  B.  C.  D.— 
T.  T.  I..-W.  D.  G„  thanks,  jes— H.  E.  A.-O.  H.  A.  - 
D.  C.-T.  R.-M.  W.  J.  C.  C.-J.  M.  S.,  that’ll  do— H* 
M.  J.,  thanks— M.  W.  F.— Jones  o (  Binghamton— E.  J. 
G.-F.  K.P.-W.  V.-J.  H.  H.-9-  H  F.  t.huuks-F.  M1 
IS.  C.  W.  U» — J.  J.  J..  tlmnk*' 
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Upon  one  branch  of  Shaffer’s  Colossal 
Raspberry  14  inches  lonsj  wc  counted  (July 
181  68  berries,  most  of  which  were  riue 
and  of  uniformly  very  large  size.  We 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  berrieR  upon  the 
same  length  of  stem  that  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  would  weigh  so  much. 


March  27  we  grafted  a  cion  of  one  of 
our  seedlings  upon  the  Concord.  The 
cion  at  this  date  ("July  1 81  is  nearly  six 
feet  high.  The  seedling  itself  mildews 
and  our  object  in  grafting  it  upon  the 
Concord  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
so  healthy  a  stock  would  overcome  the 
tendency.  Tims  far  the  cion  is  more  mil¬ 
dewed  than  the  seedling  plant. 


Thf.  method  of  hanging  tobacco  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  this  week’s 
Rural,  has  been  adopted  by  many  in  N. 
Y.  State — a  suggestion  of  Mr,  W.  L. 
Hershv  of  Lancaster  Co..  Pa.  The  use 
of  the  wire,  however,  originated  with  the 
writer  of  the  article,  and  it  has  commended 
itself  to  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  has 
other  advantages  not  mentioned,  which 
will  appear  to  the  tobacco-grower  who 
has  used  nails.  The  method  of  hanging 
upon  lath  is  new  in  many  tobacco-growing 
sections,  but  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 


Our  favorite  Victoria  Crane  (Minerl  for 
the  third  year  is  hearing  an  immense  cron 
— twice  as  large  as  it  should  be  permitted 
to  bear.  There  is  no  annearance  of  rot 
upon  the  handsome,  well-filled  bunches. 
This  is  the  only  vine,  so  far  ns  we  have 
heard,  that  Mr.  Miner  parted  with  previous 
to  his  death. and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one 
which  is  I'TWirn  to  he  true  to  name.  The 
others  sent  to  us  bv  Mr,  Miner  ns  the  best 
of  his  collection  are  not  esneeiallv  praise¬ 
worthy.  Rockingham  (black)  is  hardv. 
healthy,  very  productive — but  the  berries 
crack  badly. 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  show  that  the  past  week  has  been 
extraordinarily  signalized  by  losses  of  life 
and  property  owing  to  wind  and  rain 
storms.  A  number  of  deaths  due  to  this 
cause  are  reported  from  Ontario.  Canada, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Town,  "Northern 
THinnis  and  Southern  Kansas,  and  serious 
damage  to  crops  and  farm  buildings  has 
added  to  other  causes  of  mourning.  A 
great  part  of  Europe,  also,  has  been 
suffering  from  the  like  meteorological 
visitations.  France,  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Lombardy.  Routnania  and  Southern 
Russ  a  have  been  swept  in  places  by  very 
disastrous  storms.  Badly  as  some  sections 
have  suffered,  however,  on  this  and  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  general 
outlook  for  crops,  if  not  unusually  bright, 
is  certainly  better  then  it  was  this  time 
last  year. 


There  is  a  report  that  Mr.  Fink,  the 
trunk-line  railroad  Commissioner,  has 
determined  to  advance  the  freight  rate  on 
Chicago  dressed  beef  from  64  to  77  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  dressed  beef 
men  indignantly  say  that  this  would  be  a 
killing  rate,  and  if  maintained  miiRt  neces¬ 
sarily  put.  an  end  to  the  business. 
While  such  a  result  would,  perhaps,  be 
injurious  to  Eastern  consumers  and 
Western  producers  of  meat,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  beneficial  to  Eastern  live-stock 
owners,  the  value  of  whosp  animals  would 
he  appreciated  by  lessening  the  severity 
of  competition  with  stock  raised  cheaply 
on  the  Western  ranges  for  which  compara¬ 
tively  little  or  no  rent  is  paid.  The  rail¬ 
roads  maintain  that  if  the  dressed  meat 
trade  he  maintained,  it  will  soon  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  monopolists  who  will 
be  able  to  dictate  terms  both  to  the  trans¬ 
porter  and  consumer.  Should  the  rail¬ 
roads  destroy  this  growing  competition 
with  the  live-stock  traffic  will  they  furnish 
facilities  to  insure  thp  public  wholesome 
meat.  Rave  the  extortionate  charges  of 
cattle  yards,  and  preserve  the  poor  beasts 
while  in  transit  from  the  unspeakable 
torments  which  render  the  present  system 
so  wasteful  and  barbarous? 


Thousands  of  our  readers  are  sure  to 
share  in  our  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our 
old  friend  and  contributor  Samuel  B. 


Peek,  of  Muskegon,  Michigan.  At  seven 
o’clock  last  Saturday  morning,  July  81 .  he 
went  to  rest  at  thp  age  of  78.  Mr.  Peck 
was  born  at  Cheshire.  Connecticut,  on 
February  22,  1 80,1.  He  began  teaching 
school  when  18  years  old,  and  continued 
doing  so  for  several  year®.  Later  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  bis 
native  village  as  -"mil  as  in  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  Avon  and  Gorham.  "N".  Y.  In  1889 
he  removed  to  Muskegon,  Mich.,  where 
he  continued  in  the  same  occupation  until 
his  store  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  there 
in  1874.  Always  a  lover  of  pomology,  he 
devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  fruit¬ 
growing  since  that  time.  Ever  since  his 
settlement  in  Michigan  he  has  been  a  fre- 
ouent  contributor  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Ins  articles  being  always  tersely 
written  and  entirely  practical.  Although 
he  has  been  failing  since  the  celebration 
of  bis  “golden  wedding”  on  April  21  last, 
so  great  was  Ins  interest  in  horticulture 
and  his  persistencein  working  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  an  article  on  the  Niagara  Grape  for 
this  paper  the  last  week  of  his  life.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Peek  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  theMuskpgnn  County  Horticultural 
Society,  and  he  had  been  president  of  the 
Village  of  Muskegon  in  18fi1  and  1862, 
and  supervisor  of  the  township  in  1864. 
1868  and  1869.  nis  opinions  on  horticul¬ 
tural  nndpomologieal  Questions  were  iustlv 
valued  everywhere,  and  the  man  himself 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


THE  LATEST  WHEAT  CROP  ESTI¬ 
MATE. 

Under  the  date  of  .Tulv  26'the  Millers’ 
National  Association  issued  its  lntpst  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1888  in  21 
States,  making  the  aggregate  vield  358.- 
690.700  bushels,  against  466,207.900  bush¬ 
els  in  1882.  a  falling  off  of  107.607,200 
bushels,  or  20  per  cent.  Ttslntest previous 
estimate,  published  on  Mav  1 9,  gave  373.- 
500,000  bushels  as  the  probable  vield  for 
the  snmearea,  so  that  sinep  then  there  has 
been  a  sb  orta  ce  of  a  bontl  5. 000, 000  bush  els. 
As  stated  in  the  Rural  of  .Tune  9.  however, 
the  States  and  Territories  riot  included  in 
the  estimates  of  the  Millers’  National  As¬ 
sociation  produced  88.574.000  bushels  of 
wheat  last  year,  and  deducting  a  shortage 
of  20  eer  cent,  from  this  amount,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  same  ratio  of  shortage  as  in  thp 
other  States,  there  still  rpmain  39,800.000 
bushels,  making  the  total  vield  of  the 
whole  country,  according  to  this  latest  es¬ 
timate.  889.550. 900  bushels  against  425.- 
000,000  estimated  as  this  year’s  aggregate 
vield  bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  504,222.470  bushels  last  year.  This 
would  be  a  shortage  of  114.671.570  bush¬ 
els  in  this  year’s  crop  against  a  deerease 
of  79.222.470  according  to  thp  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture:  one  of  60.8(16,470 
bushels  according  to  Bradstreet,  and  one  of 
64,222.000  according  to  the  Cincinnati 
Pricp  Current. 

We  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Millers’ National  Association  takes  too 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  outlook,  though  to 
some  of  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture 
the  prospect  seems  still  darker.  For  in¬ 
stance,  while  the  Millers’  Association  esti¬ 
mates  the  total  wheat  crop  of  Illinois 
at  23.53fi.O00  bushels,  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  puts  it  as 
low  as  16,000,000  bushels. 

GLANDERS  AMONG  HORSES  IN  ILLI¬ 
NOIS. 


Accordtno  to  the  Census  the  number  of 
horses  in  Illinois  in  1880  was  1.028.082, 
Texas  coming  next  with  805,69(1,  Town 
next,  with  792.322.  Ohio  next  with  73(1.- 
736,478  and  New  York  next  with  010,358. 
no  other  State  having  half  the  number  of 
horses  possessed  hv  the  Sucker  State.  Tt 
is  not  only  in  the  number  of  horses  that 
Illinois  surnassps  all  other  States,  hut  also 
in  the  excellence  and  value  of  the  stock. 
Verv  natnrallv  therefore  the  State  should 
be  exceptionally  careful  of  the  health  of 
its  horses  whi<  h  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  its  wealth.  Lately  much  trouble 
and  loss  have  been  caused  by  the  unus¬ 
ual  prevalence  of  glanders  in  nl  least  20 
counties  of  the  State.  As  the  disease  is 
incurable  by  present  skill,  and  is  quite 
contagious  not  only  in  ease  of  horses, 
mules  and  asses,  but  also  of  human 
beings,  the  advice  of  veterinarians  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  affected  animals  should  he 
promptly  slaughtered  and  their  carcasses 
be  buried  or  burned  to  avoid  all  chances 
of  infection.  As  glandpred  horsps.  how¬ 
ever.  are  capable  of  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  before  death  relieves 
them  from  suffering  and  the  neighboring 
horses  and  people  from  risk  of  contagion,  the 
owners  of  infected  animals  often  strongly 
object  to  follow  the  advice  of  veterinarians, 
and  in  most  European  countries  as  well  as 


in  some  of  the  American  States,  it  has 
been  found  advisable  or  necessary  to  pass 
more  or  less  stringent  laws  relating  to 
glanders. 

On  Ma”  31.  1881,  the  Hlinois  Leg¬ 
islature  passed  a  law  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  plpnro-pnpumonin  among  cattle, 
giving  the  State  Veterinarian  authority  to 
quarantine  nil  infected  premises  at  his 
own  discretion,  and  to  slaughter  infected 
animals  whether  in  districts  whioh 
the  Governor  mav  have  “proclaimed” 
infected  or  elsewhere.  This  act 
was  amended  on  June  13  last,  so 
as  to  extend  thp  authority  of  the  Veterin¬ 
arian  to  glanders  among  horses,  provided 
that  wherever  the  slaughter  of  affected 
animals  is  ordered,  the  Veterinarian  must 
he  joined  in  the  order  by  one  or  both  of 
the  consulting  veterinary  surgeons  or 
physicians  provided  for  in  the  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  act.  Hitherto  the  action  of 
Dr.  Paaren,  the  State  Veterinarian,  has 
been  hampered  bv  tlie  opposition  of  the 
owners  of  glandered  horses,  who  insisted 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  meddle  with 
infected  animals  until  the  Governor  had 
pro  •Inimed  the  disease  epizootic  in  each 
district:  hut  the  Attorney-General  has 
iust  decided  that  the  State  Veterinarian 
has  full  authority  to  quaran’ino  infpeted 
premises  necessarily  in  “proclaimed”  dis¬ 
tricts  and  at  his  own  discretion  elsewhere, 
and  also  to  slaughter  infected  horses,  when 
supported  by  the  consent  of  the  consulting 
authorities. 


SOUTHERN  PROGRESS. 


Tt  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  the 
very  decided  activity  and  push  now  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  Southern  States.  All  seem 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many 
opportunities  for  advancement  which  they 
find  presented  on  all  sides  in  a  country 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  and  posses¬ 
sing  the  best  of  agricultural  soil. 

Tn  the  days  of  slavery  “cotton  was 
king.”  and  it  was  upon  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  depended  entirelv  for  their  pros¬ 
perity.  purchasing  nearly  all  the  neres- 
sit’es  of  life  in  the  North  and  "West,  Goo- 
tent  with  what  they  had.  making  little 
effort  for  more,  they  passed  an  existence 
of  indolence  and  seclusion.  After  a  grad¬ 
ual  awakening  for  the  last  18  years,  the 
South  is  now  fullv  alive  to  all  its  great 
possibilities.  With  its  cotton,  sugar  and 
rice  fields,  and  the  undeveloped  coal. iron, 
and  mineral  lands;  with  dense  growths  of 
valuable  forests,  and  rich  fields  of  virgin 
soil  and  excellent  water  privileges,  there 
is  no  reason  why  with  labor  and  capital 
these  cannot  be  developed,  so  that  the 
Southern  States  may  be  fully  abreast  of 
the  North  and  West  in  the  March  of  Pro¬ 
gress.  Ufiere  are  now  191  cotton  factories 
in  operation  or  in  course  of  construction 
in  the  Southern  States.  These  mills  are 
now  profitably  manufacturing  cotton 
goods,  and  are  placing  them  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  at  prices  in  close  com¬ 
petition  with  those  of  the  Eastern  mills. 
For  the  sensnn  of  1880-81.  Southern  nulls 
took  190.000  hales  of  eotton  during  nine 
months  ernling  with  Mav,  and  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1882-83  these 
same  mills  took  300,000  hales,  an  increase 
of  consumption  of  58  per  cent,  in  two 
years.  As  the  eotton  is  delivered  to  the 
mills  in  many  eases  without  having  to  he 
shinned  bv  rail,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
unless  the  railroads  make  unusual  conces¬ 
sions  to  New  England  manufacturers,  thov 
cannot  hope  to  successfully  compete  with 
their  Southern  competitors.  This  is 
shown  in  the  verv  fact  that  175  establish¬ 
ments  in  Massachusetts  paid  an  average  of 
$1 1.35  per  hundred  pounds  for  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  while  in  Georgia  the.  price  was  *10.40. 

With  the  opening  of  the  many  railroads 
throughout  the  Southern  States  may  be 
expected  a  greater  influx  of  capital  and 
labor  with  a  corresponding  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  lands. 
Florida  is  rapidly  being  settled  by  fruit¬ 
growers,  and  railroads  are  being  pushed 
to  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  president 
of  the  Southern  Express  Gomnanv  has 
recently  secured  rontrol  of  the  Florida  R. 
R.,  a  line  running  from  Sanford,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  to 
Kissimmee  City  on  Lake  Tahaptclaga. 
which  gives  him  control  of  800  miles  of 
railroad.  A  line  of  steamers  will  he  placed 
on  the  waters  below  Kissimmee  City 
which  will  have  access  through  the  great 
sugar-growing  region  of  the  country.  The 
Charleston.  Cumberland  Gap  and  Chicago 
Railway  forms  by  its  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  connections  a  continuous  course  from 
Charleston  to  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  thereby  serving  as  an  ocean  out¬ 
let  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  This 
road  will  penetrate  some  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  farming  regions  on  the  continent;  it 
will  open  up  vast  stretches  of  timber  land 
and  help  to  develop  immense  beds  of  coal, 


iron,  marble,  granite,  copper,  zinc  and 
lend,  that  have  heretofore  been  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  commerce. 

Virginia  is  mnking  rapid  strides  in  tbe 
development  of  her  farming  and  mineral 
lands,  so  that  to-d.av  iron  mills  arc  ip  the 
course  of  construction  in  considerable 
numbers  in  thp  iron  regions,  and  settlers 
are  ranidlv  taking  up  the  fertile  fields  and 
givinuimpetustothc  agricultural  interests. 

Next  to  those  in  Oregon,  thdargest  and 
most  vnhiahlc  forests  in  the  Union  are  to 
he  found  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cabinet  woods  can  he 
made  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  that 
section,  as  the  water-nnwer  for  factories 
is  most  excellent.  North  Carolina  alone 
eould  sunnly  the  whole  South  with  furni¬ 
ture,  while  the  forests  of  Texas  at  their 
present  rate  of  consumption  will  Inst  three 
hundred  years. 

Among  the  noticeable  progressive  steps 
that  the  South  is  taking  is  the  educational 
one.  Schools  arc  ranidlv  obtaining  n  firm 
foot-bold,  and  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  in  the  future  it  will  not  he  neces¬ 
sary  for  residents  of  the  South  to  send 
their  children  to  institutions  at  the  North. 
Since  the  war  the  South  has  received  from 
philanthropic  Northerners  fullv  £25,000.- 
000  for  educational  purposes,  and  vet  this 
amount  constitutes  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  expended.  Tn  conjunction 
with  the  schools  of  learning  mav  be  con¬ 
sidered  tbe  -Expositions — the  Louisville 
Exposition  which  opened  Aug.  1.  and  the 
great  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exposition 
which  opens  next  year.  Through  them 
the  people  of  the  country  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  Southern  enterprise  and  pros¬ 
pects.  and  at  the  same  time  to  study  the 
products  of  that  section.  We  predict  for 
the  South  a  highly  prosperous  future. 


BREVITIES. 


The  Sunerb  Rasnberrv  from  Spring-sot 
plants  rineus  a  few  large  berries  of  snnVbtlv 
flavor,  and  large  size.  The  Hansell.  though 
the  berries  rinenpd  before  anv  other  red.  eon- 
tinues  to  hear  through  n  long  season.  Older 
plants  may  behave  differently. 

The  Earrner’s  Friend  Gorn-nlantpr  was  re- 
eeived  hv  tup  as  fourth  prim  in  the  last,  r  op  test 
for  the  highest,  piipppos  with  the  Uirn  of  the 
Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution,  and  its  merits 
having  been  thorough! v  tested  hv  planting  00 
pares,  it  has  nroved  to  he  at  the  head  of  that 
class  of  implements,  and  T  can  strop glv recom¬ 
mend  it.  ns  the  best  T  have  ever  used.  The 
manufacturers  I  found  to  he  courteous  and 
ohlia-'pe.  A,  F.  Barnes. 

Clinton,  Co..  Michigan. 

Thus  sneaks  Mr.  T.  C.  Robinson,  of  Owen 
Sound.  Canada:  “I  do  value  the  Herat,  px_ 
eepdipclv  Tts facte  are nncomn’onlv reliable; 
its  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  News  fresh 
and  spiev:  its  contributors’ notes  varied  and 
choice,  end  best  of  all,  its  guesses,  where  facts 
are  not  fullv  attainable  or  onl  v  partly  develnp- 
ed.  and  its  opinions.  where  collocations  of  facts 
are  hi  be  ndiudged  upon  and  averaged  up,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  acceptance.” 

Wk  dc«irc  once  more  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  repders  to  the  next-  meeting  of  the 
American  Homological  Society,  which  is  to 
onpn  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  September  12. 
Professor  TV.  ,T.  Peal,  of  tbe  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  T  posing.  Michigan.  Secretary 
of  the  Soeietv.  writes  ns  that  so  far  everything 
indicates  that  thprp  will  he  a  large nttenrlouop. 

The  venerable  President.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
expects  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mg  would  inform  our  readers,  that  inad¬ 
vertently  a  portion  of  the  cuts  ip  the  article 
upon  Milk  in  the  Herat,  of  .Tulv  1-t  were  in- 
qorreetjv  named  How’s  tni'k.  Fio  375.  should 
be  skimmed  milk:  cream.  Fig.  377.  about d  be 
colostrum  in  cow's  milk;  Fig.  373.  should  bp 
nn re  cow’s  mil V*  Fig.  379  should  >*»  unhealthy 
human  milk:  Fig.  881.  should  he  cream  and 
Fig.  should  be  elephant’s  milk. 

Oer  highly  esteempd  contemporary,  the 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  publishes 
a  “Fair  List.”  a  trifle  over  a  column  and  a 
half  long,  and  with  a  Inst  appreciation  of  the 
lmnsnnl  enterm-isp  and  energy  exhibited  in 
making  the  collection,  boasts  of  the  feat  with 
very  oardonpblc  vnoifv.  As  long  ago  a®  .Tulv 
7.the  Rural  Nev'-Yorker  mibb'cRcd  a  “Fair 
List”  over  three  column*  in  length,  but  n=  the 
enterprise  and  energy  di«n!«ved  in  comnilirg 
it.  were  not,  at  all  unusual  for  the  Heual,  of 
course  there  was  nothing  to  crow  about,. 

Tog  Fditor  of  the  Rufat,  nnon  Ms  arrival 
at  Lake  Hooatcong  received  severe!  compli¬ 
ments  in  which  our  readers  mav  take  some 
sort  of  an  interest..  One  person  mistook  him 
foe  a  tramn;  another  for  a  nortpr,  “What  old 
fellow  is  that?”  asked  another.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that,  thpse  remarks  were  made  when  the 
Rerat.  Fditor  was  dressed  in  his  verv  best,  go- 
to-meeting  clothes.  We  leave  onr  readers  to 
imagine  what  fcliov  might  have  l>eon  had  he 
Wen  dressed  in  the  usual  manner  os  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

At  this  date  the  Niagara  Grapes  are  about 
the  size  of  Concords  with  more  comuact, 
hunches.  The  berries  ere  free  from  rot  and  the 
vines  from  mildew.  The  seme  mav  he  said  of 
Moore’s  Farlv  as  regards  freedom  from  mil¬ 
dew  The  berries  are  larger,  the  hunches 
smaller.  Cottage,  from  vine®  set  in  the  Spring 
of  188(1,  hears  a  full  crop.  The  hunches  am  of 
medium  size,  imshonldered.  with  long  pedun¬ 
cles.  The  berries  am  rotting.  Lfldv  is  hear¬ 
ing  a  full  crop.  The  hunches  are  full  and 
thus  far  free  from  rot.  Pocklincton  lieai-s  its 
first  crop  with  us — vine  and  grapes  perfectly 
healthy.  The  same  may  be  suid  of  Vergennes 
uud  Ricketts’s  J efferson. 
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Hitral  topics, 


RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 


PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer. 

IThfl  above  Is  the  title  Of  n  series  of  essays,  1  or  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  h.v  the  Rri?\r. 
Nkw-Yorkioi  last  year,  the  object  beluit  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  have  I' ml  ted  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  erurape  fn  farnilmr 
They  are  for  the  most  port  written  hy  those  who 
have  passed  throuph  the  trials  of  an  impoverished 
beplnnlnp  to  real  success.  1 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  REMINISCENCES. 

I  see  in  the  history  of  Allegany  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
that  my  father  bought  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Alfred  in  1816,  I  knew  something  of  the 
privations  of  the  early  settlers,  for  when  very 
young  I  began  to  help  my  father  to  improve 
that  farm.  W e  were  blessed  with  more  children 
than  money  and  we  had  to  work  very  hard  to 
keep  “  the  wolf  from  the  door.”  The  prin¬ 
cipal  productions  of  the  town  were  leeks,  wild 
animals  and  brook  trout  and  luml>er.  I  often 
think  of  the  privatioos  we  had  to  endure;  but 
the  coarse  food  and  hal'd  work  gave  us  all  a 
strong  constitution.  M.v  sight  is  still  good; 
lean  read  the  finest  print  now  without  glasses. 
In  184S  I  bought  the  farm  on  which  I  still  live. 
There  was  a  house  aud  baru  on  it,  but  not  a 
fruit  tree  nor  anything  that,  would  bear  fruit. 
I  paid  $100  down  and  agreed  to  pay  yearly 
installments  until  it  should  be  paid  for,  which 
was  in  1858.  The  first  year  I  worked  early 
and  late  and  kept  thinking  what  the  harvest 
would  be.  It  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
ground  was  so  hard  that  when  I  plowed  it  I  had 
to  pound  the  lumps  with  a  maul  to  make  it 
fine  so  that  the  seed  could  come  up.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  vitality  in  the  soil.  The  crops 
that  year  did  not  pay.  I  found  that  I  could 
get  all  the  manure  1  wanted  by  drawing  it 
away  from  the  barns  in  the  village.  I  covered 
the  ground  all  over  with  manure  late  in  the 
Fall  and  I  plowed  it  under  about  twelve  inches. 

In  1854  I  asked  the  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
make  me  a  list  of  large  and  small  fruits.  The 
Rural  very  kindly  did  so.  I  sent  for  the 
same  to  Rochester  aud  in  the  Spring  they 
came  in  good  order.  I  had  the  holes  dug  deep 
and  wide,  so  that  the  roots  should  not  be 
crowded.  I  put  one  wheel  barrow  of  well 
rotted  manure  to  each  tree  aud  worked  it  well 
into  the  soil. 

The  trees  made  a  very  rapid  growth  that 
year.  All  the  small  fruit  I  had  put  out  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  care ;  so  did  all  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  I  set  in  the  yard.  I  put  out  1,000 
asparagus  plants  three  years  old.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  bed  I  dug  trenches  two  feet  deep.  At 
that  time  they  ere  killing  hundreds  of  sheep 
for  the  hides  and  tallow.  I  put  the  head,  legs 
intestiues  and  blood  into  the  trenches:  over 
these  I  put  one  foot  of  good  soil,  making  the 
surface  level,  and  set  the  plants  three  feet 
each  way.  They  made  a  rapid  growth.  Every 
year  I  covered  the  bed  with  coarse  manure 
and  removed  it  in  the  Spring.  1  think  it  is  the 
most  productive  bed  I  ever  saw.  The  lot  that 
I  manured  and  plowed  deep  1  set  out  to  cab¬ 
bages  planted  two  feet  by  three.  I  took  hen 
manure  and  put  it  into  a  large  cask  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  water:  I  then  reduced  it,  with 
water  aud  applied  it  to  all  of  the  truck  in  the 
garden. 

My  wife  said  she  could  help  me  pay  the 
debt  I  owed  if  I  would  get  a  cow  and  some 
pigs  and  hens.  I  did  so,  and  in  January  1852 
she  handed  me  $100  she  hail  made  from  them 
to  pay  on  our  home.  The  cabbages  1  sold  for 
$10  per  100  at  my  garden.  1  have  had  a  ready 
sale  for  all  the  truck  l  could  raise  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  I  kept  reading  the 
Rural  and  getting  others  to  take  it.  At  one 
time  I  had  100  copies  taken  at  this  post-office. 

I  saw  the  good  they  were  doing;  the  farmers 
began  to  tbiuk  and  at  last  we  formed  a 
farmers’  club.  We  met  often  to  compare 
notes  one  with  the  other.  In  the  Fall  we 
would  have  a  town  fair  and  we  invited  other 
towns  to  meet  us,  and  they  did  so.  It  was  said 
by  outsiders  that  our  fairs  were  ahead  of  the 
comity  fairs.  Most  of  the  farmers  were  poor 
and  we  would  club  together  to  buy  a  Durham 
bull  and  a  tine-wool  ram  aud  an  improved 
boar.  In  a  few  years  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  stock  of  this  sort  iu  our  own 
towu  and  also  in  the  horse  market.  Gardens 
begau  to  multiply.  Now  there  are  six  market 
nud  small  fruit  gardens  within  thirty  minutes’ 
walk  from  my  place,  and  we  all  find  a  ready 
market  at  our  gardens  for  all  we  can  raise. 
We  get  bettor  prices  than  we  could  in  New 
York  market.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a 
man  by  the  uatne  of  Professor  Comstock  who 
lectured  on  terra- culture ;  he  humbugged  fifty 
farmers  of  our  town,  my  bumble  self  among 
the  number.  I  think  the  $50  were  well  in¬ 
vested,  for  I  do, not  think  one  of  the  number 
ever  got  humbugged  agaiu. 


Let  me  give  farmers  a  little  advise ;  I  think 
that  I  can  do  so  from  a  personal  knowledge. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  patent-right  men. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  frauds  and  rascals  whose 
ways  are  past  finding  out.  If  they  drive  m 
to  your  door,  tell  them  to  travel,  and  if  they 
do  not,  try  what  virture  there  is  in  a  good 
dog  and  a  double-barrel  shot-gun.  In  1868  I 
accepted  the  appointment  of  nnder-Sheriff  of 
Allegany  County,  and  I  remained  iu  the  office 
until  1874.  At  that  time  Almond  was  the 
headquarters  of  these  land-sharks.  They 
would  start,  out  in  the  Spring  to  swindle  the 
farmers  and  in  the  Fall  would  come  back  and 
sell  tho  farmers’  notes  they  had  got  by  fraud, 
at  a  large  discount.  Soon  the  notes  would 
come  back  due,  and  then  they  were  placed  in 
my  hands  for  collection.  Very  often  the 
first,  knowledge  the  farmer  had  that  he  had 
given  a  note  was  when  I  presented  it  to  him. 
Often  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him  tell  how  he 
had  been  deceived  and  robbed,  but  he  would 
pay  the  note  rather  than  pay  costs.  1  have  col¬ 
lected  from  fanners  thousand  j  and  thousands 
of  dollars  of  which  they  had  been  swindled 
by  patent-right  sharpei-s.  After  they  had 
paid  pretty  dear  for  their  whistle,  I  would  say 
to  them  that  they  had  better  take  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  get  posted  up.  In  a  short 
time  it  needed  considerable  courage  to  present 
one  of  those  notes.  The  farmers  objected 
strongly  to  being  robbed,  and  the  juries  re¬ 
fused  to  help  the  swindlers. 

After  we  had  made  the  payment  on  our 
debt,  I  saw  there  was  a  profit  in  poultry,  so 
we  tried  the  different  kinds  for  a  long  time. 
My  wife  says  the  Brahmas  and  the  Leghorns 
are  the  hens  to  keep  for  profit.  From  that 
time  until  this  my  wife  has  taken  care  of  the 
pigs  and  hens  until  they  were  ready  for  the 
market.  I  think  she  knows  how  to  manage 
the  business.  She  thinks  a  large  number  of 
pigs  are  spoilt  by  using  too  hearty  food  when 
they  are  young.  She  feeds  light  food  until 
they  are  six  months  old ;  then  she  feeds  all 
cooked  food  until  they  are  fit  for  the  market. 
Our  pigs  are  hard  to  beat.  Then  my  wife  and 
children  know  just  bow  to  take  care  of  the 
flower  garden.  The  children  learned  it  from 
the  Rural.  When  they  were  young,  they  all 
had  their  little  gardens  and  gave  them  the 
best  of  care,  and  now.  when  T  visit  those  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  pleasant  homes  in  my  old  age.  I 
am  satisfied  the  seed  was  sown  in  good  soil 
and  is  bearing  fruit.  My  neighbors'  sons  soon 
began  to  notice  a  change  around  my  house. 
They  would  call  aud  look  over  my  lot  and  say: 
‘•How  rapidly  everything  grows?  You  must 
have  luck  to  have  everything  look  so  fine.”  I 
said  to  them  there  was  no  luck  about  it:  it 
was  all  due  to  hard  work  and  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  rending  the  Rural.  They  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  read  and  act  and  commenced  to  set  out 
fruit  trees,  and  today  Almond  is  one  of  the 
finest  fruit  towns  in  the  country.  This  Fall 
they  are  planting  acres  of  small  fruit. 

In  1858  I  paid  every  dollar  I  owed.  My 
wife  said  that  was  the  happiest  day  of  her  life 
aud  I  thought  so  too.  We  had  had  a  hard 
struggle  together,  but  we  came  out  of  it  strong 
and  joyful.  The  great  trouble  with  farmers 
is  that  they  cultivate  too  much  laud.  Tf  they 
would  work  just  what  they  could  cultivate 
well,  and  no  more,  they  would  make  more 
money. 

There  is  a  vast,  difference  between  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  my  place  now  and  in  1850.  Now,  my  fruit 
trees  are  large  aud  thrifty  and  the  small  fruits 
are  the  same.  I  have  sold  the  apples  for  #1.00 
per  bushel  at  the  orchard.  1  have  raised  1,000 
bushels  of  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onions  to 
the  acre,  and  l  sold  them  for  #1.00  per  bushel 
at  the  garden.  My  friend  Karr  raised  from 
28  acres  4.450  bushels  of  potatoes;  aud  sold 
them  for  52  cents  a  bushel  ar.  his  farm.  He 
says  they  cost  him  12  cents  a  bushel  to  raise 
them.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  A  few  years 
ago  he  bought  the  farm,  ft  was  then  worn 
out.  but  he  has  brought  it  up  to  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  clover  and  manure.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  town.  The 
market  gardeners  are  trying  the  different  kinds 
of  fertilizers  and  we  ore  noting  the  results.  We 
meet  often  to  note  the  effects  of  the  manures 
on  our  crops. 

I  would  say  to  all  those  fanners  whose  farms 
do  not,  pay:  Work  less  laud;  but  what  you  do 
work,  work  iu  the  most  thorough  mauuer. 
People  often  say  lo  me  that  I  make  more 
money  off  my  garden  than  they  do  off  their 
large  farms.  I  would  say  to  poor  men:— Get 
some  land,  work  it  well  and  send  for  the  Rural 
aud  rea  i  it,  and  iu  a  few  years  you  will  be 
independent.  I  was  ou  the  old  homestead  a  few 
days  ago.  My  brother  still  owns  it.  It  was 
wonderful  what  a  change  sixty  years  had  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  way  of  improved  stock  and 
farm  implements.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  realize 
that  the  change  had  been  made  in  that  brief 
time.  I  wont  to  u  largo  pear  tree  full  of  fine 
Bartlotts.  That  tree  was  grafted  when  it  was 
quite  large.  It  was  1  who  set  it  out  when  I 
was  a  small  boy. 

I  owe  most  of  my  success  to  the  Rural. 
God  bless  tho  old  Rural  aud  all  who  read  it* 


Wife  is  looking  on  as  I  write,  and  says  thank 
the  Rural  for  all  the  garden  and  flower  seed 
it  has  sent  us  to  beautify  yard  and  garden, 
and  also  for  the  many  premiums  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Now  in  conclusion.  I  say  to  all,  both 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  you  can 
make  poor  land  pay.  Take  the  Rural,  use 
good  sound  common  sense  and  you  cannot  fail. 

Almond,  N.  Y.  r.  m.  b. 


PIONEER  LIFE  IN  MINNESOTA. 


FERN  LEAF. 


Continued. 

Help  was  soon  on  hand,  but  their  spade 
was  in  the  bottom  of  their  own  well, 
which  had  caved  in,  so  all  hands  went  to 
work  to  dig  an  incline  and  drag  the  poor 
creature  out  The  dirt  which  had  been  pack¬ 
ing  on  the  prairie  for  centuries,  was  hard 
enough,  and  tough  as  a  hoarding- house  steak: 
but  they  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  I  shut 
myself  in  the  shanty  where  I  could  not  hear 
the  poor  creature  moan. 

After  four  hours  hard  work  he  was  drawn 
out  by  four  strong  horses,  laid  panting,  wet 
and  cold,  and  so  near  lifeless  we  feared  we 
had  been  too  late  to  save  his  life.  We  cover¬ 
ed  him  with  blankets,  and  I  gave  him  fre¬ 
quently  jamaica  ginger  with  red  pepper,  and 
in  a  week  he  was  only  a  trifle  lame. 

Soon  another  horse  came  down  with  colic, 
and.  as  neither  of  us  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  horses  before,  it  was  a  new  experience, 
and  again  we  called  upon  a  neighbor  who 
loaned  us  his  horse-book,  and  we  saved  the 
poor  creature:  but  not  till  he  had  kicked  and 
rolled  his  skin  nearly  all  off  Since  then  we 
have  had  many  sick  horses,  but  never  lost  one 
from  colic. 

The  next  year  one  faithful  creature  died  in 
his  traces  while  breaking  ground  to  raise 
wheat  for  our  daily  bread:  and  we  suppose  it 
was  from  the  abuse  of  a  hired  man.  Oh !  that 
there  might  he  a  law  enforced  compelling 
men  to  treat  the  faithful  horse  humanely,  for 
I  have  wept  many  times  to  see  faithful  horses 
kicked  or  hit  with  the  nearest  stick  no  matter 
how  large  or  where  the  blow  chanced  to  fall, 
and  if  one  word  was  said  about  it  the  men 
would  leave  us  and,  of  course  the  work  lies 
unfinished  and  the  grain  would  spoil. 

When  I  first  came  I  saw  no  woman’s  face  for 
months,  and  had  to  content  myself  with  frogs 
and  birds  for  company;  they  looking  at  me  at 
first  as  if  I  was  an  interloper.  Soon  the  little 
striped  gopher  came  and  sat  up  before  me  as 
tame  as  if  1  had  always  been  there,  as  little 
children  once  did  when  I  taught  them  their 
letters. 

As  time  passed  I  realized  I  had  given  up 
much  of  life’s  pleasures,  and  John  seemed  so 
happy  in  abandoning  books  and  briefs,  for 
plows  and  mowers,  that  I  determined  to  be 
happy  any  way,  aud  I  was  as  much  so  in  my 
i-ough  shanty  ns  any  spot  I  ever  lived  in.  I 
had  many  papers  sent  me  from  home,  and 
when  there  was  time  read  them  aloud,  thus 
keeping  John  posted  in  current  events,  for  he, 
poor  fellow  had  no  time  to  read  or  write,  and 
thus  I  found  I  could  be  verv  useful  to  him. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  was  so  proud  of 
my  husband,  and  so  certain  that  he  would  be 
a  leader  in  his  profession,  that  I  hoped  we 
should  succeed  on  the  farm,  and  he  later  in 
life  return  to  his  practice.  But  that  desire 
has  long  since  died,  and  I  am  now  proud  of 
my  honest  tiller  of  the  soil.  Yes!  rather 
would  I  be  a  farmer’s  wife ;  for  these  very  trials 
have  brought  us  nearer  together,  and  brought 
out  those  traits  of  character  which  would 
have  lain  dormant. 

Here  we  now  see  in  this  country  which  we 
have  helped  to  build  up,  a  school-house,  church 
and  public  hall.  These  are  very  dear  to  ns.  for 
are  they  not  Dart  and  parcel  of  ourselves?  Was 
it  not  by  selling  poultry  aud  eggs  that  we 
raised  ten  dollars  to  commence  the  little  build¬ 
ing  we  called  a  school-house,  and  then  used  it 
for  a  church  till  we  could  do  better?  There 
we  met  for  a  year,  and  how  we  learned  to 
love  the  quiet  Sabbath,  with  its  communion 
with  God. 

At  first  no  such  pleasure  was  granted  us, 
for  men  swore  on  that  holy  day,  as  on  all 
others;  cursed  because  they  bad  not  more  to 
eat,  and  because  the  railroad  did  not  bring  us 
wood,  oil.  flour,  and  other  necessaries.  Many 
times  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  iu  the 
dark  because  we  had  no  oil  or  candles,  and 
our  little  store,  far  distant,  could  not  supply 
flour  and  we  were  so  hungry.  There  was  no 
wood  and  so  we  burned  hav ,  aud  burned  up  also 
what  we  tried  to  cook,  as  it  was  too  raw  to  eAt, 
and  badly  smoked.  Those  whom  we  hired,  and 
have  beeu  so  much  poorer  than  we,  make 
wry  faces,  grumble,  and  at  lost  leave  t  he  coun¬ 
try.  and  tell  doleful  tales  of  abuse  ami  starva¬ 
tion.  They  uro  not  willing  to  wait  till  an 


era  of  better  times;  we  cannot  expect  every 
thing  at  once.  It  requires  patience  and  good 
cheer  to  carry  us  through,  and  are  there  not 
trials  elsewhere?  It  is  trials  that  perfect  and 
bring  oat  whatever  there  is  worth  having  in  us. 

That  there  are  trials  I  do  not  deny,  but  they 
will  not  last  always,  no  more  will  it  rain  for¬ 
ever,  the  sun  must  shine,  the  wind  will  have 
spent  its  force,  and  then  comes  the  beautiful 
calm.  Would  you  know  how  to  appreciate  it. 
had  not  the  storms  come?  Life  would  be  tame 
indeed  without  something  to  push  it  on,  and 
spur  as  to  better  deeds. 

One  dark  night  I  put  out  all  light  lest  the 
the  Indians  whose  trail  was  not  far  distant 
should  see  it,  and  come  to  frighten  us,  if  not 
to  molest.  There  I  kept  my  lonely  vigil, 
praying  for  the  safe  return  of  John,  who  had 
been  gone  since  early  morn,  and  I  knew  not 
how  late  it  might  be  e’re  he  returned.  No  one 
who  has  not  peered  through  the  black  dark¬ 
ness,  and  watched  and  waited  while  the  wolves 
howled  alarmingly  near,  can  imagine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  anv  slight  noise ;  you  tremble  with 
fear,  and  it  seems  as  if  vour  breath  would 
leave  you,  so  terrified  are  you!  But  when 
that  loved  voice  says,  whoa !  you  feel  as  brave 
as  the  Knights  of  old.  and  wonder  how  you 
could  have  been  so  foolish.  Hope  buoys  us  up, 
and  we  think  of  the  good  times  coming,  when 
we  shall  have  a  better  house,  for  the  cabin  is 
getting  too  small,  and  we  have  moved  about 
till  we  cannot  move  again.  First,  some  oats 
are  purchased  and  they  are  to  be  stowed  away ; 
then  the  seed  wheat  for  the  next  year’s  crop, 
and  a  bin  is  made  for  them  in  the  west-end  of 
the  cabin — some  boards  laid  across  them,  and 
on  this  is  laid  a  feather  bed,  loaned  by  a  kind 
neighbor,  and  here  up  so  close  to  the  roof  that 
we  cannot  sit  up  straight  in  our  bed,  and  the 
steps  ascending  to  it  are  bags  of  corn,  for  the 
first  few  feet,  and  then  we  give  a  spring  to 
reach  the  top.  After  cold  weather  came  we 
made  it  warmer  by  pasting  paper  over  the 
cracks,  but  when  a  hard  rain  came,  it  washed 
them  off.  and  when  it  was  followed  by  a  snow. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  bed  up  close  to 
the  roof  to  keep  «iry.  In  winter,  my  feet  were 
so  cold,  that  I  stopped  up  the  cracks  with 
clay  I  found,  and  many  times  have  had  to  put 
mv  hands  in  warm  water  to  get  my  fingers 
limber  enough  to  write  a  line  home,  and  say, 
we  were  well  and  happy;  for  they  must  not 
know  the  true  state  of  affairs,  lest  they  imag¬ 
ine  it  worse  than  it  was  Daring  the  day,  I 
have  sat  so  close  to  the  stove  that  I  have 
burned  my  apron :  my  shawl  about  my  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  so  cold  I  could  not  straighten  myself 
when  I  attempted  to  get  a  meal;  when  ill  at 
night,  I  had  to  have  an  umbrella  over  my  head 
to  keep  the  snow  off  my  face,  and  was  obliged 
to  lie  there  next  day  till  the  drifts  were  swept 
out,  and  the  snow  shaken  off  my  clothes.  But 
I  must  get  up  (it  was  15  degrees  below  zero,) 
and  get  breakfast  for  John,  as  he  had  so  much 
cold  work  to  do,  and  we  shook  while  we  tried 
to  eat.  Y ou  who  have  never  witnessed  a  Min¬ 
nesota  blizzard  can  form  no  idea  of  it,  and  no 
words  will  describe  it.  Tt  is  like  the  council 
chamber  of  evil  spirits  turned  out  on  a  winter’s 
night,  each  one  blowing  from  their  nostrils 
particles  of  frozen  breath,  and  striving  to 
outdo  each  other  in  wicked  endeavor.  On 
such  a  night  as  this,  and  after  I  had  spent 
the  day  in  bed.  with  little  to  eat,  and  oh! 
so  cold.  John  was  taken  very  sick.  I  knew 
it  was  from  the  bad  water  we  were  obliged 
to  drink,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Alone  with 
him,  midnight,  and  he  so  ill  I  feared  he 
would  die  there  in  the  cold.  He  wonld  not 
let  me  get  up  to  get  anything  for  him  to 
take  for  fear  I  would  freeze  my  feet,  for  the 
floor  was  covered  with  snow,  and  I  jnst  heard 
our  water  pail  which  had  frozen  solid,  split 
open  aud  ever  thing  was  cracking  with  the 
cold.  He  laid  moaning,  and  all  I  could  do  was 
to  keep  close  to  him.  and  try  and  warm  him. 
Soon  he  begau  to  vomit,  and  I  held  his  head 
while  he  vomited  over  the  side  of  the  wheat- 
bin,  into  the  snow  beneath.  How  I  longed 
for  daylight,  and  thought  it  never  would 
come,  but  it  did  at  last,  aud  we  found  our 
sorrows  were  great!  v  lessened  as  the  sun  shone 
forth.  John  said  we  could  not  live  thus  longer ; 
he  must  go  after  brick,  and  finish  our  house, 
which  was  partly  done.  In  a  few  days  he 
started, leaving  me  at  a  neighbor’s  till  he  should 
return.  At  the  end  of  the  third  dav  he  ar¬ 
rived,  and  we  started  for  home.  When  several 
miles  away  one  horse  gave  out.  and  we  were 
on  the  dark,  bleak  prairie  nearly  frozen. 

John  wanted  to  take  the  sick  horse  home, 
and  leave  me  there  well  covered,  till  he  could 
go  home  and  get  another  horse.  W ell — I  was 
afraid— and  begged  him  not  to  leave  me  there 
alone;  so  he  did  not,  aud  our  one  strong  horse 
by  slow  pulls,  aud  many  rests,  got  ns  safely 
home  before  daylight  .  Soon  after  our  house  was 
put  up  and  plastered,  but  it  grew  so  cold  that 
the  plastering  nearly  all  fell  off.  However,  it 
was  so  much  warmer  than  our  present  home, 
that  we  moved  into  it.  and  have  since  spent 
many, ver  y  many  happy  hours  there.  I  thought 
we  should  nevei  see  the  trials  we  had  seen  in 
our  old  home;b\it  I  did  not  think  then  that  the 
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little  blue  eyes  which  opened  to  cheer  our 
hearts,  would — before  we  had  spent  a  year  in 
our  new  home— close  forever.  Death  is  hard 
to  bear  when  among  loved  friends,  but,  it  is 
doubly  so  w  hen  it  comes  to  us  far  out  on  the 
bleak  prairie.  It  came  hi  me  during  a  storm 
so  severe  that  no  oue  could  come  to  us,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  see  the  one  dear  lamb  loaned  by 
the  good  Shepherd,  carried  from  mo  in  a  trunk 
and  taken  to  the  village,  where  a  rude  eotflu 
was  made;  meanwhile,  our  darling  lying  in 
the  country  tavern,  and  1  at  home  so  sad,  with 
my  amis  so  empty,  and  heart  so  heavy.  Good 
men  dig  the  grave  iu  a  lonely  slough,  called  a 
a  park,  and  the  little  one  is  buried;  no  prayer 
is  heard,  no  song  sung,  save  by  the  angel  band 
who  welcome  one  more  to  their  ranks.  Ihis 
was  a  grief  wo  had  not  looked  for,  but  even 
now  we  see  a  rift  in  the  cloud,  for  our  darling 
is  waiting  for  us  iu  the  beyond. 

Shall  1  ever  forget  when  I  was  told  that  I 
might  own  a  cow,  all  as  my  very  own  {  Was 
one  ever  so  kindly  cared  for,  as  onr  Daisy  ? 
How  proud  I  was  when  1  skimmed  my  first 
cream,  aud  uo  butter  was  ever  so  sweet  as  that 
first  churning.  We  are  still  in  debt,  and  tbe 
mortgages  urges  us  ou  to  do  better.  We  feel 
that  we  cannot  have  greater  troubles  than 
those  we  have  passed  through,  but  as  long  as 
we  have  each  other,  work  is  pleasure,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  sit  idle  or  grieve.  I  Lave 
my  garden,  and  I  can  keep  my  table  supplied 
from  that  in  summer,  and  in  winter  we  can 
live  very  cheaply,  as  we  have  no  extra  help  to 
keep,  and  also  are  saved  from  hearing  them 
find  fault.  I  asked  an  old  settler  once,  if  all 
hired  men  swore  and  found  so  much  fault;  he 
said,  “  he  thought  they  did,”  so  I  try  to  think 
ours  are  not  worse  than  other’s.  Soon  our  day 
of  rest  will  eouie,  for  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles 
are  creeping  along,  and  we  will  in  His  good 
time  enter  our  final  borne.  I  am  confident  from 
my  own  experience  that  one  with  a  stout  heart 
and  pluck,  can  be  a  successful  farmer;  no 
slothful  person  need  try.  rather  stay  about 
street  cornel’s  and  hold  down  dry-goods  boxes. 

Do  a  little,  and  do  it  well,  is  a  good  motto. 
Attend  to  all  minor  matters;  don’t  neglect 
broken  harness;  watch  bolts,  and  keep  enough 
on  hand  so  that  you  don’t  have  to  lose  half  a 
day  to  go  to  town  aud  get  one  Cover  all  ma¬ 
chinery:  protect  aud  care  well  forstock.  Have 
remedies  on  band  in  case  of  emergencies,  for 
in  new  countries  supplies  ar©  very  limited. 
Have  plenty  of  poultry,  they  will  feed  yon,  and 
their  feathers  make  comforters  for  your  beds; 
we  can’t  buy  cotton  and  wool  in  a  new  country  ■ 
Sometimes  we  do  not  taste  beef  for  months,  so 
wild  aud  tame  chickens  are  much  better  we 
think  than  pork.  We  work  hard,  but  this  is 
good  for  us,  aud  we  see  the  rainbow  of  promise 
ahead.  W  e  have  not,  such  a  superabundance 
to  eat  that  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  anti-fat 
medicines  to  reduce  flesh,  but  we  have  enough. 
One  way  for  the  really  practical  fanner  to 
economize  is,  to  take  at  lcastonegood  agricul¬ 
tural  paper;  he  will  save  ten  times  the  price  of 
it  in  one  year,  in  the  valuable  knowledge 
gained.  There  he  will  learn  of  the  best  and 
newest  inventions  aud  thus  lighten  Ids  labor^ 
and  save  the  expense  oh  me  man  perhaps.  “Oh ! 
a  farmer’s  life,  is  the  life  for  me,”  the  song 
says,  aud  my  heart  echoes  each  word  of  it.  It 
has  its  trials,  aud  its  pleasures,  too.  One  of 
the  pleasures  is,  to  see  our  thrifty  acres,  barn, 
bouse  and  out-buildings;  trees,  some  raised 
from  seed,  but  all  planted  by  our  own  hands, 
and  what  w  as  once  new  prairie,  wild,  andvasti 
is  now  our  home,  aud  the  deafest  spot  on  earth 
to  us.  Whatever  calling  you  follow,  be  au 
honor  to  it,  and  so  making  it  honorable.  Do 
not  crowd  professions  to  overflowing,  but 
come  out  on  the  great  prairies,  and  labor. 
Farming  is  profitable,  healthy,  honorable  and 
surely  the  noblest  c  ailing  on  earth. 


for  lUomm 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  HAY  CLARK. 


CONCERNING!  THE  HARSHNESS  OF 
FARM  LIFE. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


By  the  provisions  of  the  wdll  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  the  Girard  College  boys  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,  are  to  bo 
indentured  to  some  suitable  occupations,  as 
those  of  agriculture,  navigation,  arts,  me- 
ohanical  trades  and  manufactures.  As  there 
are  1,1530  boys  in  the  college,  there  is  quite  a 
large  class  every  year  to  be  indentured,  aud  ow¬ 
ing  to  trades-unions,  the  application  for  inden¬ 
tured  apprentices  becomes  less  year  by  year,  so 
that  the  question  w  hat  to  do  w  itli  the  boys  has 
become  a  perplexing  one.  Of  course,  if  no  occu¬ 
pation  is  found  for  them  at  eighteen,  they 
are  turned  adrift  ou  their  own  resources,  iu 
regard  to  agriculture  for  the  boys,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Boaid  of  City  liutts,  which  in* 
fciudes  the  management  of  the  vast  Girard 


estate,  said:  “The  life  of  a  farmer  possesses 
many  attractions  for  a  great  number,  but 
after  toiling  several  months  on  a  farm  they 
become  disgusted  with  the  occupation.  This 
change  of  feeling  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  harsh  treatment  received.  It  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  boy  stays  his  full  time  on  a  farm.” 

To  what  extent  the  Secretary’s  charge  is 
true,  farmers  themselves  can  upon  reflection 
best  judge.  Is  there  a  harshness  and  a  hard, 
ness  iu  farm  life  over  and  above  other  avoca¬ 
tions?  Do  farmers  manifest  less  tenderness, 
sympathy  and  thoughtfulness,  and  exercise 
less  gentleness  aud  consideration  toward  per¬ 
sons  iu  their  employ,  than  do  mechanics  or 
artisans  toward  theirs  ?  Do  the  boys  and 
girls  “under  age,”  wheu  not  sons  and 
daughters,  generally  have  a  happy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  time  on  a  farm,  when  there  as  workers  ? 
Are  there  occasional  breaks  in  the  drive  and 
hard  work  when  the  dullness  of  Jack  and 
Nancy  is  relieved  by  a  play-day  ?  is  the  long, 
hot  day  of  toil  and  sweat,  made  sweet  and 
comfortable  at  ins  close,  by  a  fuLl  bath  and 
fresl^  clothing,  for  an  hour’s  rest  in  the  even¬ 
ing  in  pleasant  talk  or  reading  ?  Is  there  a 
successful  effort,  raa  ie  to  concentrate  the  in  - 
terest  and  affections  even  of  the  farm  hands 
upon  the  work  of  the  farm  i  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  great  and  predominating  cause  of  the 
dislike  of  boys  and  young  meu  to  farm  life, 
lies  iu  the  failure  of  their  guardians  to  lead 
them  to  see  its  attractions.  And  iu  w’ell 
ordered  farming  the  attractions  are  great  and 
various,  and  there  is  an  interest  which  is  un¬ 
flagging.  1  never  saw  a  healthy,  active  boy 
yet,  who  was  not  captivated  with  life  on  the 


and  germinating  seeds  to  be  drawn  and 
painted  by  a  pair  of  small,  brown,  sturdy 
hands,  might  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to 
mauj7  a  busy  mother.  But  iu  suehwiae  a 
child’s  mind  grows  in  harmony  with  nature, 
aud  in  such  unison  and  loye  with  nature  as 
never  to  be  dwarfed  aud  warped  by  over-rid¬ 
ing  circumstances.  It  is  impossible  for  a  mind 
that  is  kept  open  to  all  these  wonderful  in¬ 
fluences  of  nature,  to  be  small  and  mean,  surly 
aud  ungenerous. 


PIN  CUSHION. 

A  pin  cushion  is  au  acceptable  gift  at.  any 
time,  because  they  will  wear  out  as  most  things 
do,  and  also  the  style  will  change.  We  think 
such  as  our  cut  represents  is  oue  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  w'e  have  seen.  It  hardly  needs  describ¬ 
ing,  but  we  might  suggest  some  colei’s  which 
will  blend,  also  contrasting  colors.  If 
five  are  used,  old  gold,  peacock  blue,  garnet 
aud  olive  with  the  center  of  pink  or  straw 
color  are  pretty ;  two  shades  of  lilac,  with  pur¬ 
ple  for  the  center,  or  vice-versa \  old  gold  for 
two  corners  with  crimson  for  the  opposite, 
aud  a  light  saee  for  the  center.  Box  pleated 
ribbon  or  chenille  cord  finishes  the  edge  above 
either  a  ruffle  of  satin  or  lace  or  a  fringe  if 
preferred.  This  design  cau  be  carried  into 

sofa  pillows  or  ottoman’s.  x. 

- 

A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE. 

“  A  bag-pudding  the  queen  did  make, 
And  stuffed  it  well  with  plums,” 
but  I  used  cherries,  aud  think  them  the  very 


Fig. 


farm — the  growing  vegetables,  fruits  aud 
grains,  the  insects,  the  frogs  in  tbe  pond,  the 
horses,  cows  aud  sheep,  the  poultry,  the  trees 
to  climb,  the  work  of  the  bay  field,  and  it  is 
but  a  natural  sequence  that  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  mind  and  strength,  there  should 
be  developed  within  him  a  genuine  love  for 
the  cultivation  and  care  of  these  wonderful 
products  of  nature.  But  if  his  life  is  such  that 
he  sees  but  the  toilsome  side  of  life,  bis 
thoughts  wander  away  to  other  scenes  and 
occupations,  and  ho  but  awaits  the  day  when 
hi<  can  fly  to  them  to  be  disillusioned,  but  still 
with  no  pleasant  memories  of  the  farm  to  call 
him  back  to  it. 

There  is  nothing  beyond  the  real  love  of 
work  so  stimulating  and  lightsome  to  toil  as 
merriment  to  begin  the  day’s  w'ork  with,  aud 
prospective  recreation  at  the  end  of  a  seasou 
of  toil.  Where  the  labor  is  so  irksome  and  in¬ 
cessant  that  one  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
disposition  to  indulge  iu  a  little  innocent 
gayety,  one  may  be  sure  be  is  going  wrong. 
If  one  has  not  the  time  to  realize  that  the  air 
is  sweet  aud  fresh,  that  there  is  a  new  bird 
singing  in  the  trees,  to  put  a  new  moth  under 
a  glass  to  observe  its  transition,  to  count  the 
toes  of  the  cat.,  to  analyze  the  new’  flower  or 
weed  found  iu  the  fence  corner,  to  refresh  tbo 
mind  with  a  bit  of  study  or  reading,  in  short, 
to  feel  and  take  pride  in  his  human,  manly 
dignity  and  respectability;  why  their  life  is 
not  worth  the  living,  and  the  gift  of  it  might 
better  be  tossed  away  as  a  curse.  Unless  oue 
can  assert  his  superiority  to  his  circumstances, 
he  is  certainly  very  much  to  be  pitied.  I 
don’t  think  the  doctrine  of  mental  indepen¬ 
dence  is  half  enough  indoctrinated  into  the 
mini  Is  of  the  young.  The  relation  of  mind 
aud  body  is  certainly  very  close,  but  children 
should  be  trained  to  use  the  mind  indepen¬ 
dently  of  physical  conditions  so  far  as  possible, 
aud  to  cultivate  a  mental  freedom  and  sunni- 
ness  that  will  exist  independent  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Because  the  work  of  the  hands  is 
menial  and  grovelling  (and  very  little  work  if 
rightly  considered  should  be  thought  so); 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  mind,  if  fairly 
fed,  should  not  yield  great  happiuess  aud  free' 
doni.  If  boys  are  healthy,  they  do  not  as  a 
rule  dislike  hard  work,  but  hard  work  devoid 
of  interest  is  altogether  another  matter. 
When  my  own  boy  fails  to  find  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  developments  of  nature  about 
him,  I  shall  look  sharply  iuto  the  reasons 
thereof.  To  have  one’s  house  littered  with 
bugs  aud  butterflies,  frogs  and  dead  squirrels 
and  birds,  with  bird-nests,  bird-made  and  boy- 
made,  filled  with  real  eggs  anil  mud  birds, 
with  glasses  sUtndmg  at.  every  turn,  forming 
coups  for  moths  aud  grubs,  with  tubles  littered 
with  vegetables  from  a  boy’s  garden,  aud 
grasses  aud  plants  aud  branches  from  trees) 
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nicest  flavor  for  such  a  puddiug,  at  least  we  all 
ate  “thereof”  and  had  not  a  bit  to  fry  next 
morning.  Perhaps  the  cherries,  had  au  un¬ 
usual  excellence  for  me,  iu  coming  as  a  gift 
from  a  valued  friend,  aud  because  they  were 
nicer  than  anything  I  had,  1  curried  some 
to  a  dear  sick  sister;  knowing  that  the  giver 
would  understand  me,  for  indeed  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  giving  would  be  gone  should  we  give 
that  which  was  worthless  to  us. 

I  have  a  new’  way  of  putting  up  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  which  i  want  to  tell  you  about.  I  saw’  it 
somewhere,  in  fcho  RURAL,  perhaps,  and  it  was 
called  English  style.  Instead  of  looping  a 
curtain  each  side  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
cross  them  in  the  center.  Well,  I  did  while 
operating  in  my  bedroom  after  cleaning. 
Sti  ung  both  halves  on  a  string,  and  crossed, 
then  looped  them,  and  oh!  they  looked  just 
like  a  saw’  horse,  with  the  bare  window-casing 
grinning  at  me  ou  each  side.  But  as  I  weut 
up  stairs  with  my  arms  loaded  with  freshly 
ironed  curtains,  en  route  for  the  front  cham¬ 
ber,  I  grew  wiser,  and  tried  it  next  time  by 
placing  one-half  of  one  curtain  over  the 
other,  aud  tacking  them  smoothly  to  top  of 
w  indow.  That  was  a  success,  they  looked 
very  pretty,  aud  all  admired  them.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  came  iu  a  few  days  later,  and  I  said,  “  go 
up  stall’s  do,  and  see  how  my  window  curtains 
are  draped.”  It  was  a  person  who  has  caused 
me  much  sorrow,  but  oue  whom  I  tiy  to  treat 
w'ell  for  this  very  reason. 

Well,  this  person  came  down  aud  ap¬ 
peared  delighted  with  them,  but  upon 
going  Into  a  neighbor’s  house  said,  “uo  matter 
how  I  act  toward  Eva,  she  is  always  good  en¬ 
ough  to  eat  me  up;  took  mo  upstairs  to  see 
her  cross  curtains,  and  was  so  smiling.”  What 
coinfort  can  there  lie  in  having  such  feelings  ? 
Do  you  think  said  curtains  were  lace  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  nice?  No,  simply  cheese  sack 
ing;  but  that  is  no  sign,  my  “gude  mon”  is  a 
cheese-maker  is  it  ?  And  is  it  not  nice  to  make 
“empt’iugs”  for  a  woman  time  after  time 
(glad  to  do  it  if  she  would  only  know  it)  with¬ 
out  ever  a  thank  you,  or  letting  iue  think  her 
a  woiuau’s  heart  (uni  a  warm  spot  for  me;  but 
grumbliug  because  the  sponge  was  long  com¬ 
ing,  aud  one  day  paying  me  w  ith  two  yeast- 
cakes  which  had  evaporated  their  rising  abili¬ 
ties  a  long  time  ago,  and  so  spoiling  a  batch  of 
bread.  Such  little  vexations  sit  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders  and  trace  liues  upon  our  brows,  for  it  is 
really  thu  least  little  trials  that  a  re  the  most 
wearing.  A  woman  who  is  afraid  of  a  mouse 
will  often  prove  herself  brave  aud  unwearying 
iu  some  great  trouble. 

But.  to  offset  these  trials,  my  real  friend  left 
me  another  can  of  cherries  and  au  immense 
bouquet  of  lilacs;  and  so  coming  from  a  short 
ride,  I  found  them  on  the  piazza  in  baby’s  car¬ 
riage!  mother  hail  sent  me  »  pail  of  hulled 


corn,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  another 
friend — “  I  never  saw'  her,  but  I  long  so  much 
her  hand  to  hold.”  So  let  these  gleams  that 
warm  our  hearts,  chase  away  the  lines  on  our 
brow,  as  fast  as  trials  vexatious  pencil  can 
trace  them  there.  That  ride  of  mine  resulted 
in  the  bringing  home  of  a  new  hat, — this  be¬ 
tween  y  on  and  I— all  the  while  I  was  trying 
them  on  in  t  he  store  and  looking  worse  in  each 
shape,  I  kept  thinking  of  what  Jennie  said  to 
me  the  last  thing  when  I  left  home:  “Now 
Eva,  dou’t  get  too  broad  a  brim,  for  with  your 
short  figure  you  will  look  like  an  animated 
mushroom.  So  I  purchased  a  steeple-crowm 
aud  some  crushed  strawberry  color  for  trim¬ 
ming.  But  there  is  my  baby  way  up  the  road, 
her  diminutive  feet  trotting  iu  frantic  haste, 
lest  I  catch  her  ere  the  goal  is  reached,  for  she 
say's,  “  I  go  gammers  house  Eva  Ames. 


OUR  HOME— THE  BOYS’  ROOM. 


MRS.  E.  n.  WOOD. 


Beautiful  homes  are  now  seen,  where  forty 
years  ago  stood  the  log-cabin  of  the  energetic 
pioneers,  who  by  industry  and  perseverance 
founded  the  “sweet  home”  of  to-day.  The 
old  house  has  been  removed.  The  logs,  aud 
shakes,  and  puncheons  have  crumbled  to  dust 
or  been  made  into  ashes.  The  door,  with  its 
wooden  hinges  and  latch-string,  tells  no  more 
of  hospitality.  The  shade  trees  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  forest  trees.  The  fruit  grandpa 
planted  is  now  gathered  by  the  childreu,  who 
in  many  instances  “  Rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed”  (i.  e.)  if  the  trees  were  grafted.  The 
sweet  old-fashioned  lilac  and  snow-ball,  that 
were  sent  to  grandma  from  “  the  East  ”  aud 
watched  by  her  so  tenderly,  bloom  each  year, 
aud  happy  childreu  love  the  flowers  grandma 
sees  no  more.  The  new  house  differs  from 
the  old  oue  iu  every  respect,  excepting  the 
kitchen,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  finer, 
There  is  no  fireplace,  or  “  dutch  oven,”  or  uo 
jioles  overhead  on  which  to  dry  pumpkins  or 
apples,  no  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  perforated 
tin  lantern  with  its  tallow  candle,  which  lias 
gone  out,  never  to  shine  again;  but  the  plan 
of  the  kitchen  is  in  other  respects  the  stcrio. 
typed  editiou  of  tbe  old  house.  I  mention 
this  room  first,  as  it  is  usually  the  first  room 
seen  in  the  average  country  house.  The  din¬ 
ing-room,  sitting-room,  parlor  aud  sleeping, 
rooms  are  usually  tastefully'  furnished,  bright 
and  cosy,  excepting  the  “boys’  room,"  which 
very  often  is  the  most  shabbily  furnished 
room  in  the  house.  “  The  boys  are  so  rough, ’> 
is  the  excuse.  Try  polishing  their  room,  and 
see  if  it  will  not  take  some  of  the  roughness 
from  its  occupants.  Ragged  quilts  must  be  on 
the  tied,  “the  boys  tear  them  so.”  Put  on 
good  beddiug — make  the  lied  look  nice,  aud 
they  will  have  too  much  respect  and  good 
sense  to  destroy  things.  A  carpet,  a  wash- 
stand  atul  all  articles  considered  essential  in 
other  sleeping  apartments,  ought  to  be  iu  the 
boys’  room.  Some  of  the  fancy  articles  the 
girls  have  made,  and  wondered  where  in  the 
world  to  put  them,  would  brighten  up  this 
forlorn  looking  place.  A  piece  of  sand-paper 
with  something  bright,  around  the  edge,  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  wall  near  the  match-holder,  with 
a  burnt-match  receiver  fastened  below  it,  will 
save  the  wall  from  being  “all  scratched  up 
by  the  boys.”  If  a  button  comes  off  when 
they  are  dressing,  a  box  with  needles  and 
thread  will  save  running  all  over  the  house  to 
find  some  one  to  sew  it  on,  but  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  right  at  hand  can  sew  it  ou  himself. 
Make  their  room  look  nice  and  you  will  not 
be  troubled  with  muddy  boots  track iug all  the 
way  to  the  “boys’  room.”  Even  the  lower 
animals  love  a  clean  uest.  The  average  boy 
is  not  lower  than  the  brute  1  know. 

Usually  the  person  intent  ou  making  his 
home  look  beautiful  to  the  passers  by,  will  set 
out  eight  or  ten  little  evergreens  in  two  rows, 
from  the  front  door  to  the  gate.  In  a  few 
years  his  house  is  blindfolded.  The  cherry 
trees  have  sprouted  iuto  such  a  swamp  around 
some  country  homes  that  it  would  furnish  a 
job  for  incipient  presidents  with  their  “little 
hatchets”  to  clear  it  up.  Have  a  nice  well- 
kept  lawn,  with  evergreens  aud  other  trees. 
Get  a  large  porous  lime-stone  rock  and  plant 
wild  Columbines  in  the  crevices.  Plant  a  bed 
of  Pansies,  oue  of  V erbiuns,  and  one  of  Gerani¬ 
ums,  which  will  make  your  lawn  "just 
lovely, ”  Try  to  make  homo  beautiful.  it  is 
uot  “a  wicked  waste  of  time  ” 

Mary  Edwood. 


TWO  PICTURES. 

I. 

“Father  is  coining!”  and  little  round  laces 
grow  long,  and  merry  voices  are  hushed,  ami 
toys  are  hustled  into  the  closet;  ami  uimniuu 
glances  nervously  at  the  door;  ami  baby  is 
bribed  w  ith  u  lump  of  sugar  to  keep  the  peace; 
anil  father’s  busim  ss-fuce  relaxes  uot  a  muscle ; 
and  the  little  group  huddle  like  timid  sheep  iu 
H  comer,  and  tin  is  despatched  as  suddenly  at 
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to  eat  with  it,  but  I  forgot  to  cut  off  the  end 
and  they  were  a  little  tough,  I  burned  a  lot 
of  wood  too,  and  burned  my  index  finger.  I 
couldn't  make  that  steak  cook  without  getting 
into  a  flame.  Yes,  it  was  done  to  a  “  turn ” — 
to  make  me  turn  against  it.  I  boiled  two  po 
tatoes,  and  they  were  quite  watery,  for  I 
thought  it  wouldn’t  matter  if  I  left  them  in 
the  water  to  keep  hot  till  I  bandaged  my 
finger,  and  they  got  water-sogged  and  tasted 
queer.  For  tea,  1  picked  some  raspberries, 
and  had  bread  and  butter,  and  some  potted 
meat.  But  the  house  felt  so  dreary,  for  the 
evening  was  rainy,  and  I  believe  even  the  cat 
was  lonesome,  though  it  had  the  kittens  to 
play  with. 

To  he  continued. 


think  them  as  good,  in  sugar  and  cream  as 
raspberries,  or  better  ;  and  almost  as  good  as 
blackberries,  or  even  strawberries.  Lora. 

GREEN  PEAS. 


if  speaking  were  prohibited  by  the  statute- 
book;  and  the  children  creep  like  culprits  to 
bed,  marveling  that  baby  dare  crow  so  loud, 
now  that  “Father  lias  come.” 


“REX  MAGNUS” 

The  Horaiston  Food  Preservative 

is  what  its  name  Indicates,  “A  Mighty  King,”  the 
Conqueror  of  Time.  It  is  a  real,  practical, successful 
Food  Preservative  and  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
housekeepers,  farmers,  dairymen,  butchers,  grocers, 
and  to  all  mail  kind . 

If  Keep*  Food  Fresh  ami  Sweet, 

Rex  Maqxijb  will  positively  preserve  meats,  fish, 
milk,  Putter,  eggs  and  all  articles  of  food  for  any 
length  of  time  and  tn  any  climate,  perfectly  retaining 
their  natural  flavors,  freshness  and  appearance  with¬ 
out  change. 

If  Improve*  the  Quality. 

This  Preservative  is  composed  of  simple  and  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  ingredients,  it  does  not  affect  the 
taste  or  appearance  of  the  food  and  by  its  use  tough, 
and  dry  mints  ore  inode  tender.  It  Improves  the 
quality  and  thereby  aids  digestion. 

Fresh  Oysters  Thirty  Days  OIL 

Mr.  H.  P  Hubbard,  the  wt'UbMWD  Advertising 
Agent  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  kept  an  spen  jar  of 
oysters  which  had  been  treated  with  tlie  proper 
brand  of  Rex  Mxu.vrs  exposed  In  his  private  ofbee 
for  one  month,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
pronounced  by  epicures  to  be  the  /incut  they  ever  ate. 

Yon  run  Prove  It 

at  a  slight  expense  to  your  complete  satisfaction. 
You  do  not  hove  to  buy  a  costiy  reetpe  nor  county 
right .  We  sell  neither  one  nor  the  other.  All  grocers 
and  druggists  have  It  or  we  will  send  a  sample  pack¬ 
age  prepaid  by  mall  or  express  as  we  prefer.  Thu 
succeeds  where  alt  others  fait. 

Brand*  and  Prices. 

"Viand  tne.”  for  meats,  poultry,  &c..  SO  cents  per  lb. 
“Ocean  Wave."  for  Oysters,  lobsters,  Ac.  a)c.  “Pearl,” 
for  cream,  *LUO.  "Snow  Flake,"  for  milk,  butter, 
&C..50C.  “Quean,”  for  eggs,  "Aqua-Vine.”  for 

fluid  extracts..  Ac..  *1.1X1-  “Anti  Ferment,  “Anti- 
Flv”  and  -Anti  Mold.”  3tte  per  lb.  each. 

Mention  this  paper.  . 

Put  op  tn  1  lb.  and  5  lb.  cans,  and  In  35 lb.  boxes. 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

72  KHby  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


There  is  one  delicious  vegetable  which  suf¬ 
fers  so  much  from  the  hands  of  ignorant  cooks 
that  it  wore  well  if  some  practical  lessons  in  its 
preparation  could  t>e  given  to  all  our  amateur 
housekeepers.  Did  you  never  see  anyone 
wash  the  shelled  peas,  rub  the  bloom  off,  then 
put  them  on  to  cook  well  covered  with  cold 
water  and  after  boiling  them  a  half  an  hour 
or  more  pouring  off  the  water:  thus  boil- 
ingout  and  throwing  away  a  good  part  of  the 
sweet,  delicate  flavor? 

W  as  ever  anything  neater  or  more  dainty 
than  the  inside  of  a  pea  pod?  Then  why 
should  they  need  washing  if  the  bauds  that 
shell  them  are  as  clean  as  they  should  be  for 
all  culinary  operations?  When  ready  for 
cooking  pour  upon  them  just  as  little  boiling 
water  as  will  suffice  to  keep  from  burning. 
A  jacket  kettle  is  nice  for  cooking  peas,  as 
then  there  is  no  danger  of  burning.  Rather 
than  have  them  drowned  in  water  I  would 
prefer  to  have  them  steamed  without  any 
liquid,  adding  cream,  salt  and  pepper  while 
still  hot.  Long  boiling  makes  them  tasteless: 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will  usually  cook 
them  tender,  then  add  the  seasoning  just  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  the  fire  and  put  in  the 
salt  and  pepper  cautiously.  Their  own  flavor 
is  better  than  anything  you  can  add  to  them. 
A  dish  always  popular  with  the  children  is 

GREEN  PEA  PUREE. 

When  the  peas  are  cooked  tender,  mash 
them  smooth  and  fine  with  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
then  add  a  large  cup  of  beef-stock,  a  pint  of 
milk,  salt  and  pepper  and  boil  but  a  moment 
or  two  before  serving.  e.  k.  b. 

GOOD  BREAD  FROM  POOR  FLOUR. 

Our  flour  has  been  of  inferior  quality  lately 
aud  I  feel  quite  exultant  over  the  fact  that  I 
have,  at  last,  after  many  experiments  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  it  into  really  good  bread. 
My  success  followed  this  method. 

At  noon  take  the  dry  potato  crumbs  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  mash  about  one 
cupful  of  them  tine  and  smooth:  pour  over 
them  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  When  nearly 
cool  add  half  a  yeast  cakeop  half  a  cup  of  soft 
yeast  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  (Through 
the  Summer  I  keep  the  bread  in  process  of 
rising  in  the  pantry  away  from  the  heat  of 
the  stove.)  in  the  eveni  ng  make  a  sponge  by 
scalding  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  after  add¬ 
ing  cold  water  to  cool  it  sufficiently  to  I  >oar 
the  finger,  poui-  in  the  prepared  yeast  which 
should  by  this  time  be  covered  with  froth. 
After  the  sponge  is  well  beaten  leave  until 
morning — then  as  early  as  possible,  thicken 
and  knead  it  thoroughly.  Leave  it  until  it  is 
well-risen  then  knead  again.  Repeat  this  three 
times  before  putting  it  in  the  baking  pans,  and 
you  will  have  light,  sweet  and  tender  loaves 
that  will  double  in  size  while  baking,  e.  k.  b. 

RAISED  CAKE. 

To  satisfy  the  demands  for  it,  I  am  very 
often  obliged  to  make  a  cake  after  this  fashion. 
Into  a  lump  of  dough  sufficient  for  one  loaf,  I 
knead  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one-and-one-half  of  sugar .  two  eggs,  oue 
cup  of  raisins  and  a  little  flavoring  of  some 
sort.  Of  course,  it  takes  considerable  knead¬ 
ing  to  make  it  conglomerate  well,  but  it  pays, 
after  all,  as  you  are  sure  to  find  it  popular, 
besides  being  more  healthful  than  richer  cake. 

ROAST  CHICKENS. 

Procure  chickens  with  a  whole  breast-bone, 
truss  them  neatly — let  them  be  singed  care¬ 
fully  Put  au  onion  and  a  piece  of  salt  but¬ 
ter  inside  each  fowl ;  tie  a  slice  of  bacon  over 
the  breast,  aud  bake  or  roast  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Remove  the  bacou  a  w  liile  before 
they  are  doue,  and  serve  with  plain  gravy. 
This  is  good  w  hen  Spring  chickens  are  to  be 
cooked  hastily. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Pour  warm  water  over  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired,  and  let  it  stand  at  the  back  of  the  stove 
till  it  is  swollen  but  unbroken.  Then  mix  two 
eggs  w  ith  milk  aud  sugar  as  for  custard;  stir 
in  with  a  handful  of  steamed  currants  or  rais¬ 
ins.  Put  little  bits  of  butter  on  the  top  to 
keep  it  from  drying,  and  bake  quickly  half  an 
hour.  MRS.  BARNES. 


“Father  is  coining!”  and  bright  eyes 
sparkle  for  joy,  and  tiny  feet  dance  with  glee; 
and  eager  faces  press  against  the  witulow- 
pane;  and  a  bevy  of  rosy  lips  claim  kisses  at 
the  door:  and  picture-books  lie  unrebuked  on 
the  table;  and  tops,  and  balls,  and  dolls,  and 
kites  are  discussed;  and  little  Susy  lays  her 
soft  cheek  against  the  paternal  whiskers  with 
the  most  fearless  abandon •;  and  Charley  gets 
a  love-pat  for  his  “medal;”  and  mamma’s  face 
grows  radiant;  and  the  evening  paper  is  read, 
not  silently,  but  aloud— and  tea,  aud  toast,  and 
time  vanish  with  equal  celerity,  for  jubilee  has 
arrived,  and  “Father  has  come!” 


MRS.  BERRY’S  WAY. 


An  errand  took  me  to  the  house  of  my 
friend,  Mrs  B.,  one  morning  last  week,  and  I 
found  her  busy  canning  cherries.  Three  tilled 
cans  stood  on  the  table  aud  she  was  just 
measuring  out  the  luscious  white  Oxnearts 
into  the  preserving  kettle — one,  two,  three, 
four-and-one-half — that  is  enough  for  three 
cans;  then  a  cup-and-one-half  of  sugar  sprin¬ 
kled  on  top  and  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
them  poured  on,  ami  they  were  set  on  the 
stove  to  boil,  while  wo  chatted  on  the  shady 
stoop. 

“Xow  tell  me,”  I  said,  “don’t  you  weigh 
your  fruit  aud  sugar  when  you  'can'  them  aud 
what  is  your  secret?  I  uever  ate  such  fruit  as 
yours — it  is  as  fresh  as  when  picked.  Your 
peaches  are  as  melting  as  when  from  the  tree; 
your  quinces  are  so  fresh  they  perfume  the 
house,  and  while  others  groan  over  the  hard 
work  of  putting  up  fruit,  you  seem  to  enjoy  it/’ 

“And  so  I  do,”  she  answered.  “I  think  it 
‘just  fun/  and  I  think  my  secret  is  in  not  using 
much  sugar.  I  am  too  stingy  to  waste  it  so 
and  then  we  could  not  afford  to  put  up  so 
much  if  I  used  sugar  as  others  do.  I  measure 
my  fruit — a  quart-aad-one-half  for  a  can — or 
guess  at  it;  add  for  cherries,  berries,  peal’s 
and  peaches  a  half-cup  of  sugar  for  a  can.  It 
is  all  you  cau  put  in  without  injuring  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  fruit.  If  they  are  not  sweet, 
euough  add  it  at  the  table  as  on  fresh  fruit. 
For  quinces,  a  little  more  sugar  is  wanted, 
but  you  must  not  pat  any  in  till  they  are 
cooked  tender  in  clear  boiling  w  ater.” 

“Did  you  see  the  article  in  a  late  Rural  on 
Preserves’”  i  I  asked. 

“Yes,  audit  almost  made  me  ‘mad.’  What 
right  have  we,  when  it  is  jossible  to  put  up 
fruits  aud  keep  them  in  all  their  freshness 
ami  healthfulness,  to  put  them  up  pound  for 
pound  and  in  jams  as  our  grandmothers  did, 
because  they  couldn't  help  it?  I  ueverhaveliad 
a  pound  of  preserves  or  jam  in  my  house  iu 
my  12  years  of  housekeeping,  but  from  U)0  to 
150  cans  of  fruit  are  none  too  much  for  our 
small  family.  We  eat  it  as  freely  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  I  have  no  need  to  say:  ‘Give  the 
children  only  a  little;  it  will  make  them  sick, 
but  they  can  cat  t  heir  two  dishes  and  feel  uouo 
the  worse  for  it.  Now,  you  try  a  few  cans  of 
fruit  with  a  half-cup  of  sugar  instead  of  a 
halfqiouud  to  a  pound,  as  most  cau  it,  aud  see 
if  it  is  not  as  nice  as  mine.” 

By  this  time  the  cherries  were  hoik'd  aud 
she  set  her  three  cans  on  a  wet  cloth  in  a  pan, 
put  a  silver  spoon  in  a  can  aud  with  a  handled 
tin  cup  bent  to  form  a  ipout.  she  tilled  the 
cau  and  screwed  on  the  top;  then  put  the 
spoou  iu  another  and  filled  it.  Iu  three  min¬ 
utes  they  wore  all  tilled  aud  I  did  not  wonder 
she  called  it  -fun.”  Ruth  Rent. 

[  1‘bere  are  some  housekeepers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  prefer  making  part  of  their 
fruit  into  preserves,  /.  e,}  jams  and  jellies,  and 
i  know  some  old  people  who  will  not  eat  can¬ 
ned  fruit,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  others. — 
Ed.  D.  E.] 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT-Y  MAPLE. 


EUNICE  BROWN. 


Brother  Philip  and  L  have  been  housekeep¬ 
ing  for  seven  years,  and  1  have  uever  had  a 
holiday.  He  always  said  he  could  get  along 
nicely  if  I  would  only  trust  him,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  do  so,  But  this  Spring  1  argued 
that  as  Phil,  was  doing  all  his  office  work  in 
the  house  during  the  Summer  months,  and 
canned  fruit,  meat  aud  vegetables  could  be 
bought  so  cheaply,  while  our  garden  was 
stocked  with  fruit  I  might  go  over  for  a 
week  or  two  in  August  to  see  cousin  Sabine 
Smith,  who  lives  iu  the  North  Concession,  20 
miles  away  from  our  village.  You  may  be 
sure  I  cleared  up  every  thing,  told  Philip  where 
to  find  clean  sheets,  table-cloths  aud  napkius, 
implored  the  baker  and  the  butcher  to  lie  faith¬ 
ful  iu  calling,  stocked  the  pantry  with  canned 
things,  huked  as  many  pies  as  I  thought  could 
be  eaten  before  getting  stale,  and  filled  the 
cake  box.  Then  Nelson  Wilson’s  little  girl 
promised  to  take  over  the  milk  every  night 
and  morning  for  Philip  and  Tubby  and  the 
kittens,  and  1  drove  off  without  many  mis¬ 
givings,  calling  at  the  washer-woman’s  by  the 
way  to  le  ave  auv  dirty  clothes,  and  tisk  her  to 
go  on  Saturday,  and  sweep  through  the  house, 
dust  and  air  the  chain  hors,  aud  see  if  she  was 
needed  for  anything  else.  Phil,  had  promised 
to  keep  a  diary  during  my  absence,  and  it  is 
this  record  of  a  bachelor’s  housekeeping  that  I 
am  now  about  to  read. 

August  2d,  “How  eerie  the  house  feels  now 
Eunice  is  gone.  She  has  left  everything  eioati. 

I  only  dirtied  one  plate  and  glass  for  dinner, 
and  washed  them  right  up.  At  tea  time  I 
boiled  water,  made  tea,  aud  only  used  a  few 
kindlings.  What  a  lot  of  wood  women  do  use. 
There  was  plenty  of  pic,  so  1  just  made  my 
tea  off  that,  and  had  not  a  bit  of  trouble.  It 
does  feel  a  little  lonesome,  but  then  Tabby  and 
the  canary  are  good  company  and  i  think  I 
shall  get  along,  for  1  kuow  I  cau  keep  house 
without  fuss,  ard  even  oue’s  sisters  are  fussy 
soup- times. 

August  :>d.  Had  dyspepsia  all  night — too 
much  pie.  I  had  coffee  for  breakfast,  but  it 
was  a  little  thick  aud  somehow  1  did  uot  enjoy 
it.  I  boiled  ail  egg  by  the  saud  glass,  but 
stopped  to  scribble  iu  my  note  book  after  the 
sand  had  run  down,  and  it  was  hard  non,  to 
be  more  exact).  Fed  the  cauary.  Forgot  the 
cat  till  I  had  drank  nearly  all  the  milk;  then 
1  watered  her  share  and  put  some  sugar  iu  it, 
but  the  kittens  didn’t  seem  to  like  it  ,  and  then 
I  felt  SO  selfish  and  mean  about  it, 

4th.  After  I  had  made  the  bed,  I  wondered  if 
I  had  put  ou  the  sheets  right;  beeauso  it  didn’t 
seem  cleanly  to  have  the  end  up  that  had  been 
at  my  feet  the  night  before,  so  1  took  it  all 
down,  aud  then  couldn't  tell.  1  scalded  my 
foot  pouring  water  out  of  the  tea  kettle  to 
wash  my  dishes,  aud  letting  the  pau  fall,  broke 
the  cup  tliat  was  part  of  a  set  Eunice  gave 
me  on  my  birthday.  I  was  so  dismayed  that 
the  sock  was  not  removed  till  the  skill  came 
with  it.  I  ton*  up  a  pocket  handkerchief  aud 
bound  it  up  with  oil.  One  of  the  kittens  lay 
under  the  stove  and  went  off  howling.  I  think 
it  was  burned  too.  The  bread  is  getting  stale, 
and  l  cau't  eat  it  op,  so  1  thought  it  best  to 
make  a  pudding.  I  got  the  cook-book  down 
and  followed  directions,  but  it  didn’t  work 
right,  and  came  out  heavy — I  suppose  I  didn’t 
beat  t  he  eggs  or  something;  I  am  sure  I  used 
enough  for  1  found  eight  in  Speckle's  nest,  and 
put  them  all  in,  though  the  book  suid  three, 
(mem.  the  rat  got  the  most  of  it). 

5th.  1  wag  glad  to  go  out  aud  speak  to  the 
butcher  if  only*  to  hear  the  sound  of  my  ow  n 
voice.  He  brought  a  little  piece  of  steak;  1 
broiled  it  to  a  “  turn  I  ”  and  cooked  some  beans 


DAIRY  THERMOMETERS 


All  Glass.  Easily  kept  dean.  ^ 

t,W"TelIs  you  when  to  Churn,  I 
Scald,  Arc.  Sent  by  mall  for  V  ■ 

W.  MITCHELL  M’ALLISTER, 

OPTICIAN,  728  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


Important  to  the  Sick! 

r*UM  A  J  W  *  y  Svmptoms  Indicate  disease, 
llr»*  <  ■  k\J  a  continuance,  days  of  suf- 
K  B  *  jfc  x  fertng.  —  perchance  Death: 

W  W  M  Symutntn«  are,  impure 
■  l.a  blooa.  costiveness.  Irregular 
A  appetite,  headache,  sour 

belching,  soreness  In  back,  br.vtst  and  side,  heart 
pains.  giddlnes>.  bad  color  to  stools  and  urine,  hot 
and  cold  sensations,  yellow  skin.  “STVaYNE’S  PILLS” 
cure  by  gently  removing  all  corrupt  matt -r.  regulat¬ 
ing  and  nourishing  the  system,  is  cent.-,  i  in  stamps), 
box  of  pills:  5  boxes,  =  1.0,  at  Druggists  or  bv  mail. 
Address,  DR.  SWAYNE  S  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


»  i  60  Different  De¬ 

sign*  ;  Bird,  Floral,  tJold  Panel,  Ueraai,  French- 
llullan  end  Oriental  View*,  summer,  winter,  moon, 
light  vi.i  murine  seen-*.  Ill  la  .ourii/nf  oolact  OQ  Boperfum 
■nameirrt  bo*r,i,with  your  Dim,  us  nicy  Kript  type,  lOe.  A  SO 
pvt  Ilntretcd  Pcrc-mm  List  Mrt  with  each  ee.ler.  Agents 
nuke  50  in'r  rent.  Fill  MrVenlsri  eci  ampe*  f,.r  Se,  itsmp. 

CANTON  PKLN TIN U  CO.,  N orthfortl.  Conn . 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS,  CASES.  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  he  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  :n  writing. 

HI  ABIE,  TODD  &  BARD. 

Tor.  Nassau  A  Liberty  Sts.  New-York. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARK  SOLD  BY  FIRST  CLASS  DEALERS 


amolmetits  and  aHachtuftt 


Send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular  of 


Ensilage 

and 

Fodder 

CUTTERS 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


To  Dry  Plums. 

Remove  the  skin  and  seeds  from  ripe  plums: 
lay  the  halves  ou  plates,  pans  or  boards,  aud 
put  in  the  sun  to  dry,  but  not  enough  to  be¬ 
come  bard.  Put  them  away  iu  paper  sacks, 
aud  save  them  to  bo  cut  iu  small  pieces  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ruisius  in  cakes  and 
puddings.  Plums  that  are  too  ripe  Li  be  dried 
iu  halves,  may  have  the  meat  pressed  from  the 
skins  quickly  with  the  fingers,  and  be  dried  on 
plates,  when  the  pulp  will  form  into  thick, 
leathery  sheets  that  can  be  rolled  up  aud  put 
away  for  use.  Plums  dried  as  above,  and 
placed  in  crocks  w  ith  sugar  sprinkled  between 
the  layers,  are  almost  as  tempting  to  little 
folks  as  raisins.  Turn  boiling  water  over 
plums,  let  it  remain  a  few  moments;  drain  off 
aud  turn  fresh  boiling  water  on,  when  the 
skin  ean  lie  readily  removed.  Some  varieties, 
when  very  ripe,  make  a  good  substitute  for 
pearlies,  in  sugar  and  cream,  with  the  skiuuud 
seeds  removed,  and  are  much  better  to  my 
taste  than  when  cooked,  as  also  are  ripe  cur' 
rants,  especially  the  white  ones:  Indeed,  I 


Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y 

Mention  Rural  New  Yorker 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  10-Horse  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10,1X10  fret  Pine  Lumber  la  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  s  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Scud  tor  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 

**ox>Ui.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  lady  readers  would  try  washing  with 
Frank  Siddnll's  Soap.  I  have  used  it  siuee  last 
\V inter,  and  1  find  it  uiee.  The  address  is — 
the  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  1019  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  mks.  frank  walker. 


The  Victor  Evaporator. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  evaporated  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  based  on  the  natural  laws  of  heat  aud 
vapor:  easy  and  economical  to  operate;  simple  In 
construction;  portable.  Sine.  II  tl.  long,  s  ft.  high 
and  t  ft.  deep,  requiring  only  a  one-story  building, 
‘trays  S  ft.  x  1  ft.  each.  Guaranteed  capacity  IU) 
bushels  apples  every  twenty- four  hours.  Product 
not  excelled  by  any  other  system.  The  only  Evapo¬ 
rator  that  does  not  infringe  existing  patents.  Price 
*450.00.  Send  for  circulars  and  otln  r  information  to 
D.  WING  at  BRO.i  Rochester,  Ni  Vi 


Horslortl's  Acid  Phosphate 

Makes  a  Cooling  Drink 

Into  half  a  tumbler  of  ice  water  put  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Acid  Phosphate;  add  sugar  to  the 
taste  — Adv\ 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  38,  1888. 
The  great  telegraph  strike  still  continues.  The 
Rapid  Transit  Company  has  compromised  with 
the  strikers  and  its  offices  are  now  doing  a 
rushing  business.  The  Western  Union  still 
holds  out.  and  boasts  tliat  the  strike  hasn’t  se¬ 
riously  crippled  its  service;  and,  having  com¬ 
mand  of  the  lines,  it  is  constantly  publishing 
boastful  dispatches  from  other  points;  but  the 
strikers  get  word  also  and  are  still  determined 
and  confident.  The  real  hindrance  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  is  the  reluctance  of  the  Western  Union 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  recognize  the 
Brotherhood  through  fear  of  future  complica¬ 
tions.  Its  steady,  law-abiding  action,  how¬ 
ever,  has  doubtless  prevented  an  enormous 
amount  of  loss  by  cutting  wires,  etc,,  during 
the  strike.  The  men  are  still  resolute.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  their  pay  in  comparison  with 
that  of  workingmen:— Good  masons  are  now 
paid  in  this  city  from  $8.50  to  84  per  day; 
plasterers  the  same;  carpeuters,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
plumbers,  $4:  house- painters,  $4;  ordinary 
workmen  in  these  trades,  $2  to  $3.50;  shoe¬ 
makers,  $10  to  $15  per  week;  cutters  of  ready¬ 
made  clothing.  $18  to  $25  per  week ;  bar-keep¬ 
ers,  $15  to  $20  per  week.  Now.  the  highest 
salary  paid  skilled  telegraph  operators  in  New 
York  is  $80  per  month,  and  the  average  wages 
paid  is  *53.  or  $13  25  per  week.  $1.90  per  day. 
But  telegraph  operators  are  not  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ordinary  laborers.  It  necessarily 
costs  them  more  to  live  than  it  costs  a  mason 
or  a  carpenter.  They  must  dress  better  and 

live  in  a  more  expensive  manner . 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
adopted  last  February,  a  sub-committee,  with 
Senator  Blair  for  Chairman,  was  empowered 
to  investigate  the  labor  question.  Senator 
Blair  is  here  to  consider  the  telegraphers’ 
strike.  He  will  summon  bis  committee  and 
proceed  to  business  ...  A  subterranean 
forest,  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  has  been  discovered  in  Ceasey,  Clin¬ 
ton  County,  New  York.  Many  of  the  trees 

are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation . 

The  story  telegraphed  all  over  the  countiy 
that  Bishop  Knudson  (Mormon)  had  blown 
up  his  wives  with  dynamite  is  a  hoax.  There 
is  no  bishop  in  the  Mormon  Churcn  named 

Knudson. . . The 

Hostile  Apaches  have  killed  five  persons 
near  the  place  where  the  meeting  occurred 
with  General  Crook.  A  detachment  of  Mexi¬ 
can  soldiers  pursued  them,  but  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  seven  killed.  There  is  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  that  Crook  was  actually  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians  and  brought  back  on  his 
promise  to  settle  t  hem  peaceably  on  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation,  his  own  Indian  scouts 
joining  the  hostilee  against  him  Pec.  Lincoln 
ridicules  the  story,  and  says  the  expedition 
was  conducted  in  a  way  entirely  satisfactory. 
........ .Chief  Justice  Doc,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  who  will  resign  his  office  September  1, 
after  a  continuous  servite  of  twenty-four 

years,  is  only  fifty-three  years  of  age . 

Chief  Justice  Waite  has  arrived  iu  Toledo 
from  his  Western  trip.  He  is  suffering  some 
from  injuries  received  in  the  recent  accident, 
but  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  his  rib  is 

fractured  or  not . Marsh  K.  Polk,  ex- 

State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee,  was  found 
guilty  of  embezzlement  and  sentenced  to 
twenty  years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 

$366,000— the  amount  of  his  embezzlement . 

Over  one  hundred  persons  were  poisoned 

Thursday  by  ice  cream  at  Joliet.  111  _ 

The  Howe  sewing  machine  factory  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  was  nearly  destro'ved  by  fire 

Thursday.  Loss  $350,000 . ..Same  day  a 

a  log  rush  that  inflicts  hundreds  of  thousand  of 
dollars’  damage  occurred  on  Grand  River, 
Mich  -  The  National  Encampment,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  now  in  session  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Col  ,  reports  an  accession  to  their  ranks 
during  the  past  year  of  fifty -seven  thousand 

men . Ex-Gov.  Swan  of  Maryland  is 

dead . A  bond  call  issued  from  the  Treas¬ 

ury  Department,  maturing  November  1 .  will 
retire  the  balance  of  the  three-and-a-balf  per 
cents,  amounting  to  $32,000,000 . Ex-Post¬ 

master  General  Montgomery  Blair  is  dead 

. -  -  •  - . . Ex-Senator  Roseoe 

Conkling  and  Mrs.  Cnnkling  with  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  including  ex-Gov  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts.  Judge  Coxe  of  Utica,  George 
C.  Gorham  of  the  Washington  Republican 
and  United  States  Commissioner  Griffith  of 
New  York,  start  on  a  trip  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  this  week,  to  l  ie  gone  three  or  four  weeks 

. Senator  Edmunds  is  home  from  the 

Pacific  coast  and  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
Puget  Sound  scenery.  He  says  the  glaciers 
at  Mount  Rainier  a  re  grander  than  anything 
he  ever  saw  in  Switzerland.  Ilis  trip  has 

done  him  a  world  of  good . The  Georgia 

House  of  Representatives  unseated  D.  P. 
Proctor,  a  white  representative,  from  Camden 
County,  and  seated  Anthony  W  ilson.  colored, 
in  his  place,  Wednesday,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  61. 
Wilson  has  been  in  two  previous  Legislatures. 

. Mary  Crowell  won  the  literary  essay 

prize  at  the  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 

over  121  young  men . 

391  Cheyenne  and  14  Arapahoe  Indians  have 
left  the  IndianTerritory  under  a  military  escort 

en  route  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency  Dakota . . 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Elmer 
reports  to  the  Postmaster  General  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000  which  it  is  proposed  to 
recover  by  suits  against  various  combinations 

of  Star  Route  con  tractors . Judge  Flodgett 

in  the  United  States  District  Court  iu  Chicago, 
Monday  held  that  stockholders  in  a  national 
bank  are  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  to 
the  amount  of  their  stoek,  and  that  individual 
suits  to  recover  on  this  liability  can  be  com¬ 
menced  without  intervention  of  a  receiver _ 

The  building  of  the  Munro  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  in  New  York,  was  burned  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  loss  amounts  to  $200,000.  The 
Seaside  Library  and  Fireside  Companion  were 
published  by  this  Company.  fiteve*  al  firemen 

had  narrow  escapes . According  to  the 

report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  iu 


America  during  the  year  ending  June  30.  was 
599,114,  or  189,878  less  than  the  immigration 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  yw.nnd  70.317  less 
than  during  the  year  ending  JuneSO.1881.  Ger¬ 
many  contributes  a  greater  number  of  her 
citizens  to  our  population  thau  any  other 
country — 101,643  Germans  having  landed.  Ire¬ 
land  sends  63.720;  England  and  Wales,  79,852; 
Canada,  64.971;  Italy,  31,715;  Sweden.  34.596; 
Norway,  21.849;  Scotland,  19.612;  Austria, 
10.517,  and  all  other  countries,  70,840.  The 
year  previous  249,161  Gertna'  s  conic  over,  76.- 
"253  Irish.  83,697  English  and  Welch.  93.029 

Canadians,  and  64.276  Swedes . It  is  said 

that  the  monagor  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
Cmupanv  will  bring  a  personal  suit  against 
Postmaster  General  Gresham  for  $100,000 
damages  for  the  cutting  off  of  the  lottery  com¬ 
pany’s  mail.  He  also  threatens  a  suit  against 
the  official  Postal  fluide  in  case  it  reports  his 
com  pan  a-  on  the  ‘  ‘black  list.”  ....  The  Park- 
er-8aulsburv  combination  of  Star-route  con¬ 
tractors  will  be  sued  by  the  Government  for 

something  over  $1.000,000 . »The  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  arranged  for  the  organization  of  Bands 

of  Mercy  among  children . 

The  Scott  Law  liquor  law  continues 
to  grow  in  popularity  in  Ohio.  In  the 
smaller  towns  it  has  reduced  the  number  of 
saloons  and  the  amount  of  drunkenness.  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  as  well  as  Republicans,  are  speaking 

its  praises  . The  will  of  the  late-  Henry 

L.  Kendall,  of  Providence,  leaves  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston, 
$6,000;  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Institute  of  Virginia.  $1,500;  to  Provi¬ 
dence  Public  Library.  $175,000;  to  various 

local  charitable  institutions,  $37,000  . At 

Rosebud  agency.Dalcotu.the  annual  sun  dance 
of  the  Sioux  occurred  Tuesday.  Ilf  toon  war¬ 
riors,  who  had  fasted  for  four  days,  entered 
for  the  dance,  with  their  bodies  frightfully 
lacerated  from  the  testing  of  game  qualities. 
It  is  probable  t  lmt  this  is  the  last  time  these 

cruelties  will  be  permitted . . . 

Last  Monday  night  the  T-nieee  of  a  rotten  old 
pier  at  North  Point  Trivoli,  on  the  Patapsco, 
about  14  miles  from  Baltimore,  gave  wa  v  un¬ 
der  a  load  of  some  400  returning  excursionists, 
precipitating  about  250  or  more  of  them  into 
the  water  900  fret,  from  the  shore.  About  70 
were  drowned.  Public  grief  aud  lamentation 

. Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  was  buried  very 

qnietly  last  Saturday,  the  funeral  starting  at 
3  o’clock  iu  the  morning.  It  was  his  desire 
that  all  needless  expense  and  display  should  be 
avoided  ....Captain  Matthew  Webb,  the 
famous  English  swimmer,  perished  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  swim  the  Niagara  River  rapids 
and  whirlpool  Tuesday  afternoon.  At  4  p.  m. 
he  sprang  into  the  river  above  the  new  bridge 
and  was  carried  down  to  the  whirlpool  where 
the  river  bends  sharply  towards  Lewiston,  at 
the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  On  eutering  the 
whirlpool  he  was  borne  towards  the  American 
side,  where  the  waves  rise  20  feet  or  more,  in¬ 
stead  of  towards  the  Canadian  side  as  he  in¬ 
tended.  "When  last  seen  he  had  thrown  up 
one  arm ;  then  he  dived  or  was  sucked  under, 
and  did  not  reappear.  The  railroads  and 
hotels  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
“his going  to  his  death.”  He  leaves  a  wife 

and  two  children . Gen.  E.  O  C.  Orel 

died  of  yellow  fever  at  Havana  last  Monday, 
on  his  wav  from  Vera  Cruez,  Mexico,  on  the 
steamer  Citv  of  Washington.  Born  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  1818  he  was  annointed  to  West  Point 
from  Washington  in  1835;  graduated  in  1839 
and  entered  the  army  as  Second  Lieu  tenant 
of  the  Third  Artillery.  Served  against,  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida  from  1839  to  1842. 
Served  in  Mexico  in  1847-18.  At  outbreak 
of  late  war  was  fighting  Indians  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  From  Nov.  1851  to  May  ’62 
commanded  a  brigade  before  Washington. 
Later  he  commanded  a  division  on  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock.  As  Major  General  of  Volunteers 
he  was  in  command  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  during 
June,  July,  and  August  1862.  He  took  part 
iu  Grant’s  operations  in  Mississippi  iu  1862, 
commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  arm v  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September,  being  hotly  en¬ 
gaged  at  Inka  on  Sept  19,  for  which  he  was 
promoted  to  Brevet  Colonel  in  the  regular 
army  He  was  severely  wonnded  at  the 
battle  of  Hatch ie  in  Oct,  1862  again  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Harrison  Sept.  29,1864.  He 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  was 
created  Brevet  Brigadier  General  on  March 
13,  1865.  Afterwards  he  commanded  several 
Departments  find  was  mustered  out  of 
the  army  in  1880.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 

five  children . Terriblv  destructive 

storms  in  Southwestern  Missouri  near  Mar¬ 
shall;  about  Dubuque,  la.;  Iu  Blue  Earth. 
WasecH,  Steele,  Dodge.  Wahasha  and  Olm- 
stead  counties,  Minn.  In  the  lost  count}'  alone 
the  damage  is  summed  up  ns  follows: — 8100,- 
000  worth  of  crops  destroyed,  30  dwelling 
ing  houses,  25  barns,  and  many  other  build¬ 
ings  ruined:  29  families  destitute.  33  persons 
injured  seriously,  one  killed,  and  three  not. 
expected  to  recover.  Si  x  had  limbs  broken .... 
At  Elgin  three  persons  were  seriously  injured. 
Near  Mantorville  there  were  nine  serious 
casualties.  By  the  overturning  of  a  passen¬ 
ger  train  near  Owatenna  34  persons  sustained 
injures  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  Near 
Hitchcock  Mr.  Glissinger  and  mother  were 
killed,  and  Mrs  Bowles  was  killed  near  Red- 
field.  Near  Huron,  Dakota,  it  is  reported  that 
nine  persons  were  killed  and  50  wounded. 
Wind  and  rain  storms  nearly  equally  disas¬ 
trous  have  afflicted  the  districts  round  Grand 
Rapids,  Eaton  Rapids.  Onondaga.  Leslie,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  East  Tawas  and  Charlotte,  Mich.. 
Ashbury  Park,  N.  J,,  too  has  been  visisted 
by  the  severest  storm  ever  known  there. 

»  »  » 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  July  28, 1883. 

Latest  Condensed.— The  winter  wheat 
harvest  in  Nebraska  is  better  than  ever.  The 
com  crop  never  promised  better.  Through¬ 
out  Iowa  the  prospect  is  that  the  crop  will  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year’s.  Throughout  W isconsin  there 
is  a  depression,  owing  to  the  late  heavy  rains. 
Clear  weather  aud  cool  winds  would  largely 
overcome  the  trouble.  There  are  favorable 
reports  from  Dakota  for  all  kinds  of  grain. 

There  is  also  an  improvement  in  Illinois . 

. . A  Colorado  swindle  is  to 


buy  a  lot  of  “remnants”  of  Texas  herds,  mostly 
barren  cows  and  bony  steers,  have  them 
“  booked,”  compute  the  increase  by  ordinary 
rules,  and  after  a  while  sell  the  lot  on  the 
range,  of  course,  without  counting.  It  is  said 
that  in  this  way  herds  of  2,000  have  been  sold 
and  paid  for  as  10,000  .  ....  The  Canadian 

cheese  market*  were  inactive  last  week.  At 
Tngersoll  3.080  boxes  were  offered:  595  sold  at 
10  cents,  75  at  nine  and  three-quarter  cents, 
and  10  cents  were  offered  for  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  hut  refused.  At  London,  4,895  boxes 
were  boarded,  of  which  only  805  were  sold 
at  nine  and  seven-eighth  cents  and  630  at.  nine 

and  three-quarter  rents . 

Total  values  of  exports  of  breadstuff's,  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30,  1883.  $85,148,- 
935;  the  same  period  iti  1882,  $64,856,930;  for 
the  12  months  ended  June  30, 1883,  $202,971,- 

491 ;  the  same  time  in  1883.  $177.001,396 . 

. The  cotton  crop  of  this  year  is  put  at 

6,800,000 . The  stock  of  wheat  flour  in 

Great  Rritain  at  the  close  of  last  week  was 
3,480,000  quarters,  being  double  the  amount 
in  the  country  at  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  The  quantity  in  bond  was  1.830,000, 

against  2.600.000  in  July.  1882... . The 

Navajo  Indians  will  have  a  wool-clip  this 
year  of  over  800,000  pounds.  The  hides  and 
pelts  that  they  handle  will  amount  to  about 

000.000  pounds . The  wool  crop  af  Pierce 

County,  "Washington  Territory,  will  aggre¬ 
gate  about  50,000  pounds,  and  grow  ers  have 

pooled  it  and  hold  it  for  23  cents . About 

80.000  pounds  of  wool  have  been  marketed  at 
Monroe,  Michigan,  this  season  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  in  a  very  fair  condition. 

Prices  ranged  from  20  to  30  cents  . .  . The 

Chelsea  (Mich.)  wool  syndicate  has  bought 
over  225,000  pounds  of  wool  this  season  thus 
far........ A  Hudson  (Minn.1  man  marketed 

1.096  pounds  of  wool  from  114  sheep  this  year, 
some  of  his  yearlings  yielding  from  10  to  17 

pounds  each . Henry  Wade,  of  Toronto, 

Ont.,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  and  Arts 
Association  of  Ontario,  announces  that  the 
North  American  Gallow'ay  Herdhrook  is  now- 
ready  for  delivery..  A  stock  company  has  been 
formed  in  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac¬ 
turing  sirup  from  the  Amber  sugar-cane . 

Iowa  pressed  hay  is  now-  shipped  as  far  East 
as  New  York,  and  even  to  Europe  when  prices 

are  favorable . Mr.  Peter  MoUeoeh.who 

failed  in  lard  at  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago.  has 
made  a  settlement  with  his  creditors,  and  is 
now  ready  for  “business,”  When  the  firm 
failed,  its  gross  indebtedness  amounted  to 
$6,000,000,  of  which  $4,050,000  was  due  banks. 
They  were  secured  to  the  extent  of  $3,900,000, 
tearing  n  net  deficit  of  $150,000.  Thorn  was 
also  due  to  customers  over  $1.930,000and  there 
had  been  deposited  as  security  $700,000,  leav¬ 
ing  the  amount  due  to  creditors  and  unsecured 
parties  $1,400,000,  Mr.  Fenslev,  the  receiver, 
realized  from  the  assets  $250,000,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  $450,000  was  furnished  bv  Mr.  Mc- 
Geoch,  who  thus  made  up  the  necessary  $700,- 
000  with  which  to  pay  off  all  his  indebtedness 
of  $1,400,000,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  on 
the  dollar,  to  which  all  the  creditors 
agreed.  The  celerity  with  which  these 
complications  have  reached  adjustment, 
through  the  management,  of  Mr.  Benslev,  is 
considered  remarkable.  The  expenses  of  re¬ 
ceiver.  attorneys’  fees  and  clerical  assistance 
is  said  to  have  been  less  than  $20,000.  Had 
McGeoch  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  a 
Receiver  been  appointed,  the  settlement  would 
have  been  deferred  until  the  Receiver  and  his 
friends  could  pocket  all  t  he  available  assets. . . 
. Accordiug  to  the  official  re¬ 
turns  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  Hungary, 
the  average  yield  of  w-heat  and  rye  is  general 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  expected  that 
barley  will  be  below-  the  average.  Oats  are 

everywhere  good . According  to  the 

Illinois  Board  of  Agriculture,  glanders  exists 
in  Carrol  County,  at  Thompson  Du  Page 
County,  at.  Lombard; Ford  County,  at  Melvin; 
Fulton  County,  at  Canton ;  Livingston  Coun¬ 
tv,  at  Campus;  Marion  Countv,  at  Vernon; 
Mason  rtturitv.  at  Mason  City  ;  McLean  Coun¬ 
ty,  at.  Hevworth,  Gridlev,  and  Normal;  Mont¬ 
gomery  Count}-.  at  Irving:  Ogle  County,  at 
Woosung  and  Forreston:  Peoria  Eonuty,  at 
Elmwood :  Porrv  Count}-,  at  Paradise  Prairie; 
Piatt  County,  at  Mansfield  and  White  Heath; 
Scott  Countv,  at.  Oxville:  Warren  County,  at 
Ellison  and  Kirkwood:  Whiteside  Poiiuty.  at 
Sterling,  Rock  Falls,  Garden  Plains,  Coleta, 

and  Como;  Will  Countv,  at  Wilmington . 

The  following  is  the  Milter’s  National  Associa¬ 
tions  latest  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  in  21 
States. 

Wheat  Present  Indl- 
Crop,  1888.  cations. 

California . 34,546.600  42,750.000 

Nebraska .  11.9I7.W1  16,. 500,000 

Texas .  1,173,71X1  2,100,001 

Kansas . .  SS, 218,000  29,000,000 

Missouri . . .  29,539,61*1  17,024,701 

Iowa . 2r.,4m,gxi  i7.«.50,ono 

Dakota  {approximate! .  18,01)0,000  18,000,000 

Minnesota.. . . . 37,030.500  35,000,000 

Wisconsin . . 9n.p5.40O  is.sno.ooo 

Illinois . r.2, '102.901  23.530,000 

Kentucky, .  17,9-50,000  11.2IXHXX) 

Tennessee .  S.971,200  S.vso.ooo 

Georgia .  8,912,1)00  8JOO.OOO 

Virginia  . .  R,  311,100  R, 300,000 

Maryland. .  8.695.900  s.txxi.mn 

Delaware .  1,209,000  1,0X1.001 

New  York..  .  12,145,200  10.900,000 

Pennsylvania .  20, 300,71x1  22.300,001 

Ghlo .  45.153,600  23,250,000 

Indiana .  45,461, S00  25,0X1,0X1 

Michigan .  33.315,400  23,300,000 

States  named— total, . 466,297.900  359,690,700 

♦  •  ■» 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  28,  1883. 

The  cholera  is  still  ravaging  Egypt.  Yesterday 
the  deaths  numbered  31 1  in  Cairo,  56  at  Ghizoh, 
48  at  Chibin.  2(1  at  Mehalla,  30  at  Tan tah,  12 
at  Mansurah  and  25  at  Kafa-El-Hamzn.  In 
manv  of  the  towns  its  ravages  are  decreasing 
on  account  of  lack  of  subjects.  Not  half  the 
actual  cases  are  thought  to  be  reported,  and 
no  reports  are  made  from  the  villages  und 
rural  districts  where  the  disease  is  likely  to 
he  very  fatal  owinp  to  lack  of  sauitarv  pre¬ 
cautions  and  of  medical  attendance.  In  the 
British  army  in  Egypt,  25  deaths  hod  occurred 
up  to  yesterday.  Nine  cases  are  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  London,  but  the  health  au¬ 
thorities  scout  the  idea  of  its  tiecoming  epi¬ 
demic  there  or  in  any  European  country, 


as  the  sanitary  precautions  will  not 
permit  it  to  spread.  The  British  Government 
has  decided  not  to  quarantine  shipping  arriv¬ 
ing  at  English  ports,  hut  to  inspect  thorn  in¬ 
stead.  Tainted  rags  are  being  shipped  bv  the 
cargo  to  thiB  country  from  Egypt,  and  our 
Custom-house  people  have  been  ordered  to 
qua  ra  nt.ine  vessels  bearing  such  rar-s,  at.  Boston, 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore . 

Two  Majors  and  ten  Lieutenants  in  the 
Egyptian  army  have  been  sentenced  by  court 
martial  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude  in  the 
Soudan  for  complicity  in  the  massacres  at 

Alexandria  last  year . The  Prince  of  Ho- 

henlohe-Langeuberg,  President,  of  the  German 
Colonial  Society,  is  about  to  start  on  a  journey 
through  the  United  States  and  Northwest 

Canada . The  Franeo-Egvpl  i.-m  Bank  of 

Paris  offers  to  place  a  loan  of  $  15.000, 0(H)  for 

the  Mexican  Government . The  Chinese 

Government  has  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  cattle  for  use  by  the  French  troops  in  Ton- 
quin.  Protests  have  been  made  by  the  French 
Admiral  and  the  British  Consul,  the  latter 
haring  been  impelled  bv  the  consideration 
that  the  shipping  of  stock  afforded  profitable 
employment  to  British  vessels. . The  Sur¬ 

geon  General  has  been  informed  that  small¬ 
pox  and  yellow  fever  have  appeared  in  Ma- 
tanzn.s  and  Cienfuogos,  Cuba,  and  that  chol¬ 
era  exists  in  Gampeachy  and  Oaxaca.  Mexico. 

. Cont  rary  to  all  expectations.  thePompte 

do  Cliambord  still  survives.  The  trouble  with 
him  is  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  only  treatment  is  judicious 
and  regular  refreshment.  If  he  can  be  fed  he 

w  ill  get  w  ell . The  annual  international 

rifle  match  hetw-een  picked  “teams”  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  English  came  off  during  lnstweek'at 
Wimbledon,  England,  closing  last  Saturday 
aftemoon.  There  were  12  men  in  each  team. 
The  following  is  the  score  at  each  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent.  ranges ; 


At  100  yards . 

4 

English. 

.  340 

American. 

852 

At  5i*l  vards . 

.  977 

m. 

At  «0O  vurds . 

.  354 

360 

At  800  yards . 

.  330 

84ft 

At  900  vnrds . 

.  396 

263 

At  1,1X10  yards . 

.  254 

219 

Grand  total . 

.  1,951 

1,906 

The  English  thus  won  by  45  points.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  entertained  the  Americans 

at  lunch  Tuesday . .  . 

Cetcwnyo,  poor  Cetewayo,  instead  of  con¬ 
quering  and  killing  his  insurgent  chiefs,  as 
lntelv  announced,  has  been  conquered  and 
killed  by  them.  UHndi,  his  capital,  has  been 
burned,  all  of  his  wives  and  most  of  his  chiefs 
have  been  massacred — it.  might,  have  been 
bettor  for  the  fat  old  fellow  to  have  remained 
n  well- fed  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish . The  dispute  between  the  United 

States  of  Columbia  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  with  reference  to  the  pnvmont  of  a 
canal  police  force,  has  been  settled,  the  canal 
company  agreeing  to  pnv  the  expenses  of  300 

officers,  which  will  bo  $80,000  annually . 

There  are  no  longerany  individual  diggers  for 
diamonds  in  South  Africa.  Companies  of 
capitalists  have  bought,  the  claims,  and  not 
much  is  being  done  pven  by  them,  owing  to 
the  low  priees  that  the  stones  now  command. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement  issue  of  July  28,  page  483. — Adv. 

- - 

Health  first,  riches  afterward.  All  forms  of 
Heart  Disense  including  palpitation,  rheuma¬ 
tism.  spasms,  bony  formation,  enlargement, 
valvular  derangements,  acute  pains  in  left 
breast,  <fec.,  yield  to  the  use  of  Dr.  Graves’ 
Heart  Regulator.  $1  per  bottle  at  druggists. 
— Ad  r. 


Ayer’s  Ague  Cure  breaks  up  the  chill  and 
fever  expels  the  poison  from  the  system,  and 
restores  health.  "Warranted  to  cure. — Adv. 


Ayer’s  Pills  take  the  lead  of  aperients  and 
purgatives.  Their  action  is  gentle,  searching, 
and  thorough. — Adv. 


ft\)t  rftlavhcts. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  July  28.  19S8. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Fall  rates  are  asked,  and  confi 
donee  *  Is  held  In  eholee  lots  of  domestic  beans, 
especially  marrows.  Nevertheless  the  deinund 
lacks  volnmn. 

Keans— mnrrnw,  1892,  prime,  $3.i?74<>(&3.4(>  Keans, 
medium.  1882. prime  *2.20r.i  2.0.5;  do.  pea.  $2.25*2  30:  do. 
white  kidney  1SS2.  choice.  89.MV.i2.Ul:  do.  red  kldnev, 
1882,  choice,  *3.(X»®S.7B;  do.  turtle  soup.  18H2,  8S.KXo3.i5: 
do.  foreign,  mediums,  $1.60(4 $1.75:  Pens.  green,  1882, 
prime,  $1.20®  1.25. 

Brkadrtukfs  and  PROVISIONS.—  rngrnrtcYl  W-|nter 
red  wheat  Is  2c.  higher;  steamer  No.  2  red  Is  ll^c 
higher;  No.  2  red  is  I'  jc.  higher  for  rail  certificates; 
ungraded  white  Is  70c.  higher.  Corn-Uugrnded 
mixed  Is  16<ic.  higher;  No,  3  Is  4c,  higher:  steamer 
mixed  Is  3o.  higher;  No.  2  white  Is  SVjc.  higher.  Oats 
—No.  3  mixed  Is  2c,  higher;  No.  2  Is  1‘ jo.  higher;  No- 
1  Is  (4c.  higher;  No.  3  white  Is  lo.  higher;  mixed  Wes¬ 
tern  same;  white  State  same. 

Flour,  Feed  aud  Meal— Flock— No.  2.  $2.lVrt8.«) 
latter  extreme:  sn  per  One,  $36t,3.90.  latter  extreme 
common  to  fnlr  extra  State,  $3.H5<</ 4  :»5;  good  to  fancy 
do..  84.!XX3ti.(Xl-  common  to  good  extra  Western, 
88.86A4.4U:  good  to  choice.  $4. IV, i  7.36;  cmriuou  extra 
Ohio.  $3,!X k'liit J4I:  good,  $4,4O'A5.S0;  good  to  choice, 
*5.50(.i.6.50-  common  extra  Minn.,  88.85sb4.90;  clear. 
84.759i86.75;  rye  mixture.  84.tXk.r5.l0!  straight.  $5.50 
<26.50!  patent.  $r.  75«/ 7.35;  St.  I.oul.>  common  to  fnlr 
extra,  88.20*  1,50;  fair  to  good.  $1.5fi6*.V  good  to  very 
choice,  *5.10it6.75:  Intent  Winter  wheat  extra.  85.35 
(37.25,  latter  tin  extreme:  citv  mill  extra  for  West  In¬ 
itios.  $5,.S0@S.H)-  South  America,  85.85666.00,  Southern 
Hour— Common  to  good  extra,  *l.20(a'5.10i  good  to 
choice,  $5.16i«f..79.  Rve  (lour—  Superfine  at  $3.5(k<r8.S0 
for  common  lo  good,  $9. 82 6/4. 25  for  good  lo  choice. 
Feed— steady  with  mod/ rate  trade.  Corn  meal 
Brandy  wine.  83.25.^8.90:  mnlnlv  choice  at  $3.50;  yellow 
Western,  $3(0,3.40;  new  process,  $3.56. 


H*iEI8 
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THE  RURAL-  NEW-YORKER 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

Grain  and  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Drill. 


WARRANTED 


o  providing  order  is  given  and  remittance  made  within  seven  days  from  date  of  this 
without  Stool.  Hook,  and  Music.  Tli«  PAKIS,  l, oNimjN,  and  NEW  Y 
lppty  every  household  throughout  civilization  with  organs  at  popular 
Jio  Parlor,  Lodge.  Church,  or  Sabbath  School,  and  is  an  ornament  for|'V"V?Ctf?ta 
„  ,  -  7'  L' away  Western  formers,  &c.  *» 1,1  s«» v.  p-  J  •* 

;  Length,  <1  inches;  Depth.  23  Inches  .  Weight,  boxed,  about 325 1 hs.  .  - 


ORGAN  is  built  expr 

prices.  It  is  handsomely  » .nu  ,  m  mi ,  e,eugi 
t  he  parlor  of  tho  millionaire.  workingman,  <>r  the  far 

New  Stylo.  .No,  700,  Height.  5!)  inches;  ta..„C.,  "  l...!... - , - -  .  . . 

FIFTEEN  (15)  USEFUL  STOPS,  NAMELY 

1.  Powerful  BOX  SUB-BASS.  5.  diapason, 

2.  Double  OCTAVE  COUPLER  SfiBAtaSlk  *"r  “d  original 

vhleh  doubles  the  power  of  the  Organi  m  t»yt-  4  v  % 

Couples  Octaves  Right  and  Left,  “•  "  t/ljCIAIV  A« 

o  rmv  r'WTT  ¥?«'■'»?  Powerful  Fi\*a  Octaves  Ooldcn  Reeds  Are  ram 

,s.  A  ,  .  _  thrown  open  by  this  Stop.  Tone,  “London”  fjfl 

Open*  Three  Ocovu  Roods,  giving  very  Stylo.  t=sr“ 

cJiarmliig,  ew witj  dblooloiu  tone.  *  ta  at  iff ,%  v  ■ 

4.  FRENCH  HORN,  ,  „  „  7'  &“t  Which imitates  by  a  F AH 

Imitates  a  full  orchestra  and  Brass  Band.  WHEEL,  the  human  voice,  tIH  m 

8  S  AX  APHONF,  9Viecolo,  IOTEo1  im.il  Clarionet,  13  Cello,  13  Vox  Jubdante,  14 
O.  OAAHrnUINL,  c'larabolln,  15  Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop.  T&e  last  eight  stops  kre 
operated  In  direct  conjunction  with  above  seven,  bringing  forth,  at  command  of  the 
performer,  im«l  charming .music,  with  beautiful  orchestral  effect,  from  a  mere  whisper,  ns 
ft  we  re,  to  a  grand  burst  of  harmony.  Its  111  (X  HEIliNG  'IONICS,  while  using  tho  full 
Orgu.it,  rumft  IK?  heard  to  bo  Appreciated.  JM  I 

„  This  original  Cabinet  Organ  contains  FIVE  SETS  1301. DEV  TON'GTE  HEEDS  a%».  — 
follows  1 >  .v*  IS)  Octave  Set  Diapason  or  Paris  Heeds.  2nd.  Mvo  (to  full  Set  Dulrlana^^MWiwii 
Heed*  toned  London”;  style,  3rd,  Sweet  Votx  Celeste  Reeds  of  Three  fail  Octaves.  <th  cine 


PERFECT  FORCE  FEED, 

which  Is  regulated  WITHOUT  CHANGE  of  GEARS 
has  the 

Best  Lifting  Lever  Made. 

ALSO  A 

Force  Feed  Grass  Seed  Sower. 

A  Complete  HOE  SHIFTER  and  ACCURATE 
SURVEYOR. 

The  BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
WILL  SOW  ANY  FERTILIZER. 

The  New  Buckeye  Caster  Drill, 

with  our  THIRD  WHEEL  ATTACHMENT,  LEADS 
THE  WORLD.  NO  WEIGHT  ON  HORSES’  NECKS. 
AVOIDS  ALL  SIDE  LASH  OF  TONGUE.  DrUl  always 
level  with  ground,  and  the  grain  is  put  In  EVEN 
DEPTH  IN  SOIL. 

The  only  Prill  in  the  World  that 
has  the  Caster  Wheel. 

Adddress 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

‘216  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sll  North  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

33  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  aaf  -a—  -  - -  — . .  »■  >  uuouuvi, 

A  SuO.UU  Fartor  Organ  with  Rooh,  Stool  and  Music,  complete,  boxed,,?!  Q  G,  Aft 
ZZmdLmJLmLf  delivered  on  Cars  at  Washington,  New  Jersey,  FOR  ONLY  vOO'VV/ 


to vmi ii tr  orrcrlaaccoptou  an  1  order  clven  within  Hovo-n  pay#  from  date  or  riiis  Vs! 

Ig-t  LlPl  IH,  101,1. DU  I  G  VIII'H'i;  \M>  MAIL  WITH  OKUER.Jg 

■j  _  Limn  receipt  of  Uud  Notice  frouI^tayrxSue^T^ 

■’O.  aj.x.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

together  with  only  S85.00  tr.vsn,  by  P.  O.  Money  Order.  Registered  Letter  Check 
Bank  Draft-,  mailed  within  the  limited  time  as  specified ,  J  hereby  agreo  to  receive 
in  full  payment  for  one  of  mv  Beatty  Organs.  New  Style,  No.  Too.  &a  Money  refum 
with  Interest  at6  per  cent,  from  date  of  your  remittance,  if  not  as  represented  nf 


(with  Interest  at6  per  cent,  from  date  of  your  remittance.  If  not  us  renresented  after  I 
one  year's  use. _  Signed,  OiYIVITdTj  JT*.  1 17d iVT'I'Y.  I 

Remember  to  secure  thin  G R K A  i  BARGAIN,  you  should  order  at  "once  ts-fore  the 
limited  time  lias  expired.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  long  correspondence.  My  sole  object 
is  to  havo  this  popular  organ  introduced,  without »  moment ‘a  delay.  Into  every  household 
throughout  civilization,  ax  early  and  as  quickly  ax  possible.  I  am  willing  to  offer  the  first 
instrument  at  a  sacrifice  to  introduce,  as  every  one  sold  so  far  him  sold  others.  In  one 
particular  Instance  thirty  sale;,  nt  $03  each,  have  followed  the  ilmr,  organ  purchased, 
rlrst  OTgnn  lx  shipped  at  *Sl>. 00  as  an  advertise  mont.  All  1  ask  in  return  of  you  is  Pishow 
the  instrument  to  your  circle  of  friends.  The  Instrument  spooks  for  Itself,  it  sings  its  own 
p ratals.  If  you  are  unable  to ru-rept  this  Great  Offer,  write  me  your  mumi  why.  perhaps 
you  have  an  instrument  already  of  some  other  make  and  are  not  pleased.  If  so,  dispose  of 
it  and  order  IhU  A  friend lot  your;  may  desire  an  organ.  Call  their  attention  to  this 
ndVi  i  lrwment.  1  f  they  are  from  home,  mail  this  offer  to  them.  If  you  c»a  conveniently 
help  m*r  cjrtoiwi  of  tbi'iw  Popular  limfriunonte,  I  ithall  certainly  anptvoiat*’ your 

effort*.  Shipment*  of  Ttrytxy ‘dOnfaa*  Church,  Chapel,  and  Parlor  (this  dot?*  not  include 
BeaUy  8  Pianoforte*) durlnif the  pn#t  goveu  month*  were  as  follows:  pA^inl^r.  i8x>  1,410: 

Aprl1'  l8»*  1’3»-  May,L8S3,1.40i. 

1C  you  are  In  need  of  an  Organ,  you  should* avail  yourself  of  the  above  Offer  at  once,  os 
It  will  not  be  repeated.  Let  me  hear  fn>jn  you  anyway.  (Bear  la  mind,  that  I  will  not 
devLitu from  tile  aliuve  offi  r.)  IlltDKJi  IMMEDIATELY. 


Washington,  New  Jersey 


Pricks  ok  Grain— Wheat — Ungraded  Spring  at  90c 
@$'.04;  ungraded  Winter  red,  #i.0l@l.ii;  steamer  No. 
2  red,  $l,l2i»>;  No.  2  red,  free  on  board  from  store  at 
about  SI .  1494;  -?1  IB  delivered;  $LU<S1,t7M  for  rail 
certificates;  ungraded  while.  81cf<e$1.25;  choice  Slate 
at  $1.2.5,  free  on  board;  No.  2  rod  seller  Julv,  li.uu 

$L14S@LIM6;  September.  ‘  $1. 17k.@ 

Octobor,  *1.19i4@l.«)fc;  November,  St.21tM» 
1— Jog  Rvk  Western  quoted  at  Canada 

and  state  fill  , jj?2c.  Barley  -Dull  and  nominal.  Uau- 
ley  Malt— quiet  at  last  uttoinUons.  Cobs- Ungraded 
mixed  at  iO®.; 'ihoUe;  No,  8,  TiTc;  steamer  mixed,  5!)iy 
@(>0c;  No.  2,  A’.li' "'.hoc:  No.  ?  while,  78t*j  yellow 
Western, 67c  lo  store;  yellow  Southern.  84c:  No.  3 
niixed  seller  July.  tatoaMfcc;  August,  «2Tg-g,64c; 
September,  Wfrffii ratio.',  October,  iJAg/mliW:  Novem¬ 
ber,  taiv.c.  Oats  No.  3  mixed  at  SyLuaJile.  No,  5,  lie; 
No.  I  quoted  at  11 '.e;  No  3  white,  itltac;  No.  ?,  43-Mo; 
No.  1  quoted  at  Me:  mixed  Western,  M.»|3e;  white 
do.  4  h  t.Vlc;  w'lilte  .State,  ISoi'.io:  No,  2  Chicago,  41Wc 
.1*,1(>U,L  No.  2  mixed  seller  July,  40V.«4lUr;  August, 
SSwftftWK  Sflitemlinr,  Ml4jH  :«!qe:  October.  8tih(&MKc. 

Prlceso f  Provisions  — Pork— Mewi  spot,  quoted  816.00 
for  ordinary  brand  Western  prime  mess,  *t6.75 
018,50;  family  mess,  kbl.i.VauI.W;  extra  prime,  $lt,73<a> 
15;  clear  back.  8ttl.BOJtil9  50,  Beef — Price;  arc  weak 
extra  mens,  $12 .<.12.50;  packet,  $12.NV.<  12.75;  eltv  extra 
India  mess,  in  tefk,  81  TtSilS.  Beet  harn*  quoted  $35. 


Michigan  sheep;  82  Tb  at  6c;  State  sheep.  167  lb  at  6C; 
do.  121  »  at  544c;  State  lambs,  6‘J  nt  at  74* c;  Wester^ 
sheep,  135  lb  at  Bl^c:  do.  79  tb  at  54ae;  do.  115  tb  at  54*c! 
Ohio  sheep.  13(J  lb  at  SMC;  do.  110  n>  at  5?*c;  do.  79  lb  at 
80.80;  do.  virglulft  ewes,  87  lb.  at  4%c;  Maryland  do. 
125  lb  at  5c;  .Maryland  lambs,  66  a  at  74se;  do.  64  ft  at 
8c;  Virginia  do.  (lit  lb  nt  7(re;  do. sheep.  85  tb  at  6c;  Ken- 
tueky  ewes,  99  tb  at  4c 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days  14,561  head,  against  16.911 
for  the  same  time  last  week.  The  market  is  quoted 
firm  and  higher  at  <H£<a746e  for  common  to  prime 
live  hogs.  Country  dressed  have  advanced  kAKc 
selling  at  9‘i  *9*ic  for  medium  and  at  10010440  for 
light:  with  tne  most  of  the  Jersey  pigs  selling  at  the 
outside  tlgure. 


P  bbl,  $2.5003.50;  huckleberries,  Mountain,  P  box 
$1.2501.50;  do.,  Jersey,  do.,  $l@l.25;  raspberries,  Cuth- 
{>ert,  P  HW  cup,  5® 6c:  do.,  Brandywine,  do.,  do..  5iif,c: 
blackberries,  upper  Jersey,  p  qt.,  60So;  South  Jersey, 
Wilson,  V  qt.  fi«Sc;Pel.  and  Md.,  Wilson,  p  qt,,  .V.if.c; 
currnnts,  cherry,  per  quart,  506c;  do.  small,  per  lb, 
202140;  green  gooseberries,  per  bushel,  $lJO;al.75; 
watermelons,  extra,  p  100,  $1 1..I.K:  do.  prime.  8R0I3; 
do.  small,  $5010;  peaches,  Del.  and  Mil.,  pcrtiasket, 
aoetjv  1.25;  do..  fH-r  bush,  crate,  75o0$l.JO;  peanuts. 
*  Irglnla,  hand-picked,  F  tb.  U|.4<v.:**iL':ao.,do.,  fanners’ 
fancy,  808 J^c.-  do,,  do.,  do.,  good  to  jirlinc.  7,W.»8c; 
pecans,  iJ  )b.  6497. 

t  Poultry  and 'Game.— Chickens  liberal  lu  supply 
and  prices  weak  and  Irregular,  Fowls  In  very  mod¬ 
erate  supply  and  have  a  good  demand,  and  prices 
ruling  rtrmly  though  not  quotably  higher.  Turkeys 
firm.  Ducks  and  geese  dull  and  irregular. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  V  lb.,  lS®30c.;  do.  South¬ 
ern  und  Western,  160 tfc;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersev.  liic; 
do.  State,  16c;  do.  Western,  l«c;  dm  Southern  I5U.C  ; 
roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  9@U)e:  turicov*.  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pa.,  Itk«il7c:  do.  Western.  HW8l7e;  ducks,  Wes 
tern.  V  pair,  .Vk^7Sc;  do.  Southern,  B  pair.  rsVi^X1. 
geese.  Sou  I  hern  p  pulr,  $141.1244:  do.  Western. 
4*  pair.  t.38®tLa0i 

Dricsskp  Poultry. — Iced  fowls  were  In  larger  sup¬ 
ply  and  only  moderately  active,  but  the  scarcity  and 
firmness  of  live  tend  to  keep  holders  steady  in  their 
views.  Springs  plenty  and  dull.  Turkeys  scarce  and 
wanted  at  a  shade  better  prices.  Ducks  In  lighter 
supply  utid,  with  n  fair  demand,  arc  firmer. 

Turkeys,  prime,  I  Tig  18c.;  do.  poor  to  fair,  15(<el6c: 
springs,  Philadelphia,  largo,  2fic;  do.,  small  24w  * V 
do.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked,  p  m,  2Ua>22c; 
do.  do.  scolded.  18020c:  fowls.  Philadelphia,  c'rv 
picked,  prime,  17018e;  do..  State  and  Western,  drv- 
pleked,  16017c:  do,  do.  scalded.  1 50160.:  do.,  ralr  to 
good,  l:V4Uc.:  duck  •  Philadelphia,  Spring,  21 1 622c; 
do.,  old  120 Uc. 

Game.— Tame  squabs  in  fair  request  and  steady 
Snipe  and  plover  very  dull. 

\\  lid  squabs,  P  dozen, 75o.0$l  ip;  wild  pigeons, shot, 
stall-fed,  P  dozen,  $1.7502'  tame  squads,  light.  H 
dozen.  $2.(11;  do., dark,  per  doz.,  $1,2 ha  1.50,  tame 
Pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  4U03Oe.;  English  snipe,  fr.  h- 
klllod  P  doz.,  $2.0002.25;  plover,  fresh  killed.  V  doz. 


The  best  In  the  market.  Price  $13.  Send  for  eircu' 
^  R.  H.  ALLEN  *  CO.. 

Box  37  b.  189  and  191  Water  St..  New  York. 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
Churns.  Cheapest  because  the 
be*t.  No  inside  fixtures,  and 
always  reliable.  7  sizes  of 
«icA  kind  made.  We  make 
Curtis's  Improved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason's  Power 
Butter-worker.  Cn-juestioned 
proof  given  of  their  superior 
qua.'iftcjtn  material  and  con¬ 
struction  not  dreamed  of  by 
other  makers.  Send  for  Dat- 
rpman,  free.  Cobsish  &  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


(Chartered  as  “  queen's  College  "  in  1771*. ) 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1  hour  from  N.  York  on  Pa.  R.  R. 
>  ear  begins  {AaimineUioius for  admission )  Sept  20,  Is 83. 
SLOAN  PRIZES  FOR  BE-»T  (CLASSICAL) 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS,  1st.  S4UO 
(?«10O  CASH  ;)  2d.  *8350.  (Sod  CASH.) 
Additional  Endowments.  New  Library  Fund.  Sev¬ 
enteen  Pi  ol'essorst  No  Tutors.  Classical  course 
thorough.  Ample  provision  for  Kleoti wa.  Junior  and 
senior  years. 


in  H-2V,  lOV  !•?.  HBtSl  QI&IT1K  (1V|C^X6\I  S.X)« 

Cut  niL-ats — IMcltltMl  bellies,  "44c;  pickled  shoulders, 
80S44'c.;  pickled  bains,  llfpst  lAc.;  smoked  shoulders, 
9094ac.;  smoked  hams,  15015440.  Middles — Long  clear 
quoted  here,  nominally,  83*;  al  West.  )on«  and  short 
clear,  half  and  half,  8e.  Dressco  Hogs— 44044c. 
higher,  on  niore  moderate  receipts,  and  very  hen  vi-.dc- 
mand;  City,  heavy  lo  light,  tas  i9:  pigs,  9UrA'5Mc. 
Lard— 54  estem  steam,  0.2009.800:  September,  9.26., 
9.40c:  October,  9  25 '.i'll  12c;  seller  year,  3,iHV9.il8c; 
city  stcurn,  3.90e;  of  No.  1  city,  8.75;  refined, 
Continent  quoted  9.55c:  South  American,  lOe. 

Butter— Slarket  about  same,  with  expressions 
more  hopeful. 

Creamery,  fancy  palls,  22028c;  do.  eholce  30@2lc4 
do.  prime,  1  Set  We;  do,  fair  to  good,  1701754c:  do- 
ordinary,  KkaiKrlUo:  State  half-llrkin  tubs  and  palls, 
best,  21c:  do.  do.  tine,  20c:  do.  good,  17019c;  do.  fair, 
15016:  State  4\relsh  tubs,  choice,  2>y,u2uive;  do.  good 
to  prime,  \7i<til9e;  do.  fair  to  good.  i&af6c:  Western 
imitation  ereamery.  choice.  We:  Western  do,  good 
to  prime,  I  tut  18c;  lo.  ordinary  to  fair,  t2bi  l.3o;  Western 
dairy,  first,  l.w*/ do.  iHftr Hc.j  d»».  ordinary, 

11012c  4U ester  11  fuctory.  choice  June.  li)*0l6c:  do. 
best  current  make,  14c;  do.  fair  to  good  11013c:  do. 
ordinary,  itoltle. 

Cotton.— Business  has  been  much  lu  the  old  form, 
but  still  ou  the  whole  there  appears  a  tendency  to 
gather  strength. 

CURRENT  PRICKS 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . .  7  1-16  7  5-16  7  5-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  744  7»i  751 

Good  Ordinary  . .  8  5-16  8  9-16  8  9-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  y  yu  yu 

Low  Middling .  944  94J  94? 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  13-16  10  1-16  10  1-16 

Middling . . .  10  lllti  pga 

Good  Middling .  Iu4a  1U5J  todj 

Strict  Good  Middling .  liWv  1074  (iju 

Middling  Fair . !! . 114^  115s  ll4 

Rair..., .  1174  124s  124s 

STAINED 

Good  Ordinary .  644  |  Low  Middling . 8 

Strict  GoodOrd....  75-16  |  Middling .  4^, 

Dried  Fruits,  miriness  moderate,  and  line  of 
valuation  nominal. 

Sou tli wo  apples,  ordinary  to  good , 7440  7)40. :  (lo.  line 
to  choice,  S0s4i,c.-  do.  fancy,  8s. an 9c:  State,  sliced. 
809c.;  do.  quarters,  7640844c;  apples,  evaporated,  SM‘ 


SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Hew  Jersey  State  College  to  Promote 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

A  practical  Scientific  School  of  high  grade.  Two 
courses  of  four  years  each.  '‘Enclneerlng  and  Me¬ 
chanics’’  and  "Agriculture  and  Chemistry ." 

Thorough  work  with  Constant  field  practice  In  En¬ 
gineering  ami  Surveying.  Careful  Laboratory  work 
lu  Chemistry,  with  fuil  apparatus  for  each  student. 
A  well-equipped  Astronomical  Observatory,  tor  stu¬ 
dents'  use.  Full  course  lit  Draughting. 

INCREASED  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
FRENCH  AND  GERM  4.N,  WITH  A  VIEW 
l’O  PRACTICAL  USE. 

Forly  Ntn.tr  Scholarship-  free:  eight  of  them 
now  vacant,  to  bo  tilled  before  September  20th.  Full 
Information  In  eata  ouue.  Graduates  who  wish  them, 
uniformly  secure  profitable  positions.  Forcatalogue 
or  any  Information  address  Secretary  Rutgers  College, 

MERRILL  EDWARDS  OATES.  PH.  D.,  IL.  D.,  President. 


Cheapest  Fvaporator 
nude.  Double  the  capac- 
ty.  Children  can  operate 
,t.  Simple  In  construction. 
Don’t  fall  to  send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  price 
oefore  buying. 

Manufactured  by 


*t.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A 


COOK’S  EVAPORATOR! 

■*  For  making  Apple  Jelly, 


Sorghum 

sent  free. 


le  Syrup  and  Sngtir.  Circulars 

1TENACK,  BORDINF.  &  CO., 

Teeumseh,  Mich 


OUB  PATEJ'tf  sPW  MILl 


Ir^n  bffYors,  B^Arin^s.  TARE  BEAM* 

JO\LS,  UK  PAYS!  THK  FHKICHT. 

Sold  uu  l.  iffl.  W^rtTMUt*  5  ?e*r«.  Ail  o«  low. 
Foe  fico  book,  wtUrc** 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BisuiunroN, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

I?/****  Uu  Paper.)  CbumUKmburs  Pg, 


Nkw  Yokk.  Saturday.  July  28,  18SS 

Bkevks. -Total  for  six  days,  10,804  head,  ugalurt 
12.733  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Kentucky  steers,  1,264  n>.  at  1154c.  56Tb.  do.  1,141  tb, 
at  Uc:  do.  1,181  lb  at  1WV;  do.  1,051  ib  at  I04*c.  less  $1 
per  head;  Ohio  steers,  1.283  lb  at  11 V.  36  tb  less  Stic, 
per  head:  do.  1,315  tb  at  UQt",  do,  1,170  ib  at  Uc:  do. 
1,120  lb  at  1054m  do.  1,005  tb  at  1054c-  y  lb;  Missouri 
steers,  1,062  Ib  ut  10.44c.  57  tb  less  V)e.  per  head:  bulls 
1,333  tb  at  $4.65;  Texans,  1*56  Ib  at  Sdtc.  55  tb;  do.  838  tb  at 
94*0  .  55  Ib,  do.  853  tb  at  9e;  Illinois  steers,  1,521  tb  at 
$G.M-  do.  1,440  tb  at  $6.33:  do.  1,428  tb  al  1144c.  56  Ib  do. 
1.404  ib  at  1 1  ’;c,  do.  1,232  that  1 1 4jc .  less  st  per  head: 
mixed  Western,  do.  1,560  tb  at  ll&e.  56  tb;  do.  1,860  Tb 
at  lift'd*  do.  1,SQ8  tb  at  Uc.  and  $1  per  head-  oxen,  1,556 
tb  at  Uc. 

Calves— Total  for  six  days,  4,869  head  against 
8.978  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
City  dressed  veals  sold  at  I'KalSe:  couutr\  dressed 
at  10011c,  and  a  few  as  high  as  U4ic,  and  New- 
burg  City  style  reached  12c.  Dressed  butter 
milk  sold  at  80ivic.  Veals.  170  tb,  at  sue;  do.  121  ib,  at 
6<4c;  buttermilks, '221  tb,  at  5ftc;  do.  '20.  Ib,  al  5c;  do 
206  ib,  ut  4ft c:  fed  calves.  202  (b,  ut  is-;  do.  310  tt.,at 
f'V't  grassers,  171  ib.at  4c:  Maryland  veals,  166  tb,  at 


Per  bushel . 

5  bushels  or  more,  per  bushel . 

By  mail,  5tc.  per  tb. 

Address  HUGH  L,  WYSOR 

New  bero. 


fN  ENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE. -Some  of 
'  1  the  finest  Residences  in  the  Valiev,  uear  R.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON. 

Fort  ColUns,  Colorado. 


Empire  Grain  Drill. 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizei 
Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 

f u?t  taf ormutron,toUr  Sond  for  clrottlar  *** 

EMPIRE  DRILL.  CO., 

8ox  "H.’’  Shortaville,  Ontario  Co.,N.  Y. 


5IANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Americana  should  use  110  other. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  tho  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  and 
the  best  Dairy  Salt  in  the  World, 

WARRANTED  ns  >  ureas  any  SALT  iu  the 
Market. 

Dairy  Goods  Salted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Salt  took 
a  majority  of  nil  the  premiums  awarded  ut  the  Grand 
Union  Or  try  Fair.  Milwaukee,  Dec.  4-9,  1882. 

J.  \V.  BAlUiKU,  Scc’y,  Syracuse.  N.  Y, 


StncKi*  AND  I.OIBS.—  Total  for  six  (lavs  39,403  heal., 
against  29.T®  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Poor  to  good  sheep  sold  AtU4«6e.  and  ex 
ports  were  wanted  al  $6. 40vt$6.5t):  common  10  prune 
Southern  lambs  sold  «t  M7ftc.  and  bust  Maryland 
and  Jersey  lumbs  reached  8e;  dressed  mutton  lu  fair 
demand  at  10&1044C.  and  dressed  lambs  selling  at  lli 
140|  Kentucky  lambs, 59  Ib.  at  7fte,  do.  60  tb  at  7w,e 


46$ 


AU§4 


ZflX  iljf  JJjmtttg. 


BOBOLINK. 


Cllng-ft-linK-lIng! 
Liuk-A-ltuk-llnk ! 

JuBt  bear  me  sing. 

Gay  ami  fair 
In  the  dewy  air 
T  blug  and  fly 
Through  the  sky. 

With  a  ripple,  ripple-  ripple. 

And  a  ellng  a-IIng-Ung, 

And  a  merry -merry -ripple— 

Bob-o-Llncoln  ' 

The  robin  sings  at  break  o’day 
A  noisy  sort  of  a  roundelay. 

Then  1  Jump  on  my  wing. 

And  don’t  stop  when  I  sing. 
But  ripple,  ripple,  ripple, 
Lincoln,  Lincoln  ! 
With  the  dew  In  my  throat 
Liquid  note,  liquid  note 
I  pour  on  the  air 
My  morning  prayer— 

Bob-o-Llncoln ! 

Lincoln ;  Bob-o-Llncoln ! 

Just  hear  that 
Sharp  and  flat 
Liquid,  liquid,  liquid  flow. 

Nest  and  mate  all  Just  below. 
That’s  why  my  song 
Runs  ripplinjr  along, 

While  I  eltp  the  air 
Full  of  Joyful  care, 

And  rarely  stop 
For  a  tree  top. 

Bob-o-Llncoln ! 


Morning  on  the  River  Banks.  Fig.  417. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 


DON  FOL1NNO. 


A  shrub  is  a  woody  plant  which  does  not 
form  a  true  trunk  like  a  tree,  hut  has  several 
stems  arising  from  the  roots.  The  following 
varieties  bloom  from  March  to  December: 

1.  Syriaga— or  Mock  Orange,  rightly  called 
PI  iladelphus.  A  genus  of  native  shrubs;  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  desirable,  growing 
to  a  hight  of  six  or  eight  feet.  Their  beauty 
and  fragrance  make  them  universal  favorites. 
Their  dowel’s  are  small,  a  very  light  pink 
when  opening,  which  turns  to  pure  white: 
smell  similar  to  those  of  the  orange.  Propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds,  layers  or  cuttings  and  division 
of  the  roots.  Are  benefitted  by  a  slight  prun¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall,  Flowers  in  May. 

2.  Spiraea— an  extensive  genus  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  deciduous  shrubs.  S. 
prunifolia.  Double,  pure  white;  blooms  in 
May.  8.  Reevesii — flowers  pure  white,  and  so 
abundantly  produced  that  when  a  healthy 
plant  is  in  bloom,  it  reminds  oue  of  a  ball  of 
snow.  It  frequently  flowers  in  T,he  Fall  months. 
S.  aurea,  8.  callosa,  S.  alba  and  S.  Thun- 
bergii,  are  rose  colored  and  white.  To  obtain 
good  results  they  should  be  planted  in  partial 
shade.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and 
layers. 

3.  Jus m mum,  a  desirable  shrub  for  hot 
house,  green-house  and  out  door  decorating. 
J.  uudiflorum  (naked  flowering  jasmine)  pro¬ 
duces  a  profusion  of  yellow’  dowers  early  in 
the  Spring,  before  the  leaves  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance:  is  oue  of  the  hardiest,  J.  officinale 
is  a  half-climbing  shrub,  with  fragrant,  pure 
white  flowers.  J.  graudiflorum  is  one  of  the 
best  known  winter-flowering  plants  and  is 
largely  used  for  cut  flowers.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings.  They  are  greatly  benelitted  by 
pruning  in  the  Spring. 

4.  Weigelia— one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
hardy  shrubs.  W.  Rosea  is  very  beautiful 
when  grown  m  rich  laud;  will  produce  shoots 
two  to  three  feet  in  length,  wreathed  from 
bottom  to  top  with  rosy  white  colored  flowers. 
W.  aurea  variegata  has  variegated  leaves  of 
white  and  yellow;  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  color. 


W.  Amabilis  is  the  largest  of  the  spicies 
flow’ers  very  dark  rod  in  color  Propagated 
best  in  September  by  cuttings  planted  in  the 
open  border.  Will  give  bettor  results  i  f  planted 
in  rich  land 

5.  Cercis  (Judas  Tree)  is  a  low  growing 
bash,  with  very  showy  flowers  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  purple,  aud  which  appear  before  the 
leaves  in  the  Spring  and  completely  cover 
the  bush.  The  flowers  are  always  produced 
on  the  old  wood  C.  japonica  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some,  bush}  plant  from  tour  to  six  foot  high. 
C.  Canadensis  is  the  best  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ica  species, 

6.  Cydonia  japonica  is  a  popular  and  very 
hardy,  thorn}’  shrub,  suited  best  to  a  strong, 
clayey  soil  and  produces  in  the  Spring  a  blaze 
of  scarlet  flowers  that  are  followed  by  a 
fragrant  fruit  from  one  to  one-and-a-half 
inches  in  diameter.  Pyrus  spuria  has  leaves  like 
the  Elder,  which  change  in  the  Autumn  to  a 
deep  purple,  small  black  fruit.  P.  spuria  pen- 
dula  is  the  most  ornamental,  P.  arbutifolia, 
P.  vestita,  P,  variolosa,  P.  terminalis,  are  tbe 
most  ornamental  varieties  of  this  shrub;  suit¬ 
able  for  small  gardens;  is  also  a  very  fine  lawn 
and  hedge  plant.  It  is  propagated  by  layers. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Thanks  for  tbe  seeds 
you  so  kindly  sent  me;  I  will  try  and  do  the 
best  I  can  with  thorn.  1  am  in  hopes  they  will 
do  well.  Farmers  are  having  hard  luck  with 
their  corn  this  year.  A  great  many  had  to 
replant.  Oats  and  Winter  Wheat  are  looking 
nice  at  present,  but  we  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  and  Pa  thinks  they  will  grow  so 
rank  that  they  will  all  fall  down.  Ma  has  a 
nice  lot  of  hoase  plants;  they  are  all  large 
aud  healthy  looking.  O  yes,  1  must  tell  you 
about  my  garden.  Mother  gave  me  one  large 
Elephant  Potato.  I  planted  it  in  eight  hills 
and  now  I  have  got  the  largest  potatoes  on  the 
the  place.  I  tell  you  they  are  Elephants  in 
size.  Pa  thinks  a  great  deal  of  his  elephant 
and  Blush  Potatoes.  I  have  an  onion  bed 
eight  feet  long  aud  four  feet  wide,  and  also 
beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  my  Surprise 
Watermelons.  My  onions  are  very  nice. 
My  sister  says  she  is  not  going  to  raise  any 
more  vegetables  localise  1  always  have  the 
nicest.  Pa  said  ho  would  give  me  a  large  piece 
of  ground  next,  year  for  my  garden.  We  have 
about  150  young  chickens.  Pa  works  at  the 
mason  trade,  and  my  brother  18  years  old  runs 
the  farm,  so  the  gardening  falls  to  Ma  and  I. 
We  have  about  150  potato  seedling  plants 
that  are  looking  very  nice. 

Kankakee  Co.,  Ills.  Noraii  B.  Bigalow. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  written  two 
or  three  letters  to  you,  and  never  saw  any  of 
them  in  print.  1  will  try  aud  stick  to  the  text, 
“try,  try  again.15  My  subject  is,  burning  lime, 
as  I  suppose  some  of  the  Cousins  never  heard 
of  lime  as  a  fertilizer.  They  dig  lime-stone 
out  of  the  ground  something  like  coal,  only  it 
is  nearer  the  surface  and  is  much  harder  than 
coal.  It  is  then  sold  by  the  ton  to  farmers; 
they  burn  it  in  kilns,  with  coal  as  fuel.  A  bot¬ 
tom  is  laid  of  dry  logs,  then  the  lime-stone 
and  coal  in  layers,  about  eight  bushels  of  coal 
to  a  ton  of  lime:  from  25  to  UMI  tons  in  a  kiln. 
It  is  then  set  on  Are  and  requires  from  four 
days  to  two  weeks  to  burn,  being  covered  wi’li 
dirt  to  keep  the  heat.  in.  The  air  and  ruin 
will  slake  it  in  time.  Then  it  is  scattered  on 
the  field.  I  have  a  little  garden  of  my  own, 
and  have  some  potatoes,  corn,  beans  and  peas 
that  are  in  blossom  now,  and  a  flower  bed.  1 
planted  some  water  melons,  but  they  did  not 
grow;  our  Boil  is  not  good  for  melons  or 
squashes,  being  cold  clay.  We  received  some 
seeds  from  Unele  Mark  aud  were  very  glad  to 
get  them.  Many  thanks.  Some  of  them  are 
growing  nicely.  I  am  10  years  old. 

Your  niece,  Mildred  Jack. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

[I  shall  always  be  glad  to  print  such  interest¬ 
ing  letters  as  this,  and  hope  you  will  write 
more  like  it.  Uncle  Mark]. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  go  to  school  this 
Summer,  a  distance  of  one-half  a  mile.  I  am 
taking  music  lessons  too,  aud  practice  night 
aud  morning  and  so  do  not  have  much  time  to 
take  care  of  flowers.  Eddy  gave  me  part  of 
the  flower  seeds  that  you  sent  him,  which  1 
planted,  aud  they  are  now  up.  1  have  planted 
some  balsams,  sweet-peas,  snap-dragons,  holly¬ 
hocks,  and  pansies,  and  they  have  all  come  up. 
I  have  u  little  brother  three  years  old.  As  I 
am  only  nine  years  old,  I  don’t  expect  to  see 
my  letter  printed  in  your  paper,  but  I  hope  I 
am  still  considered  your  niece. 

Rushford.  Grace  Taylor. 

[For  a  nine  years  old  person  this  letter  was 
very  nicely  written  indeed.  1  shall  be  glad  to 
heoi’  from  you  any  time.  Perhaps  you  can 
think  of  something  interesting  to  tell  the 
Cousins  about  those  flowers  that  you  have 
growing  in  your  garden,  as  I  feel  sure  that  all 
would  like  bo  hear  about  them.  Uncle  Mark]. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
raising  pop-corn,  beans,  cabbage,  peppers, 
radishes,  peas,  tomatoes,  aud  cucumbers.  I 
have  poled  some  of  my  tomatoes  to  see  how 
they  will  prosper.  My  cucumbers  are  not  do¬ 
ing  well  at  all.  I  don’t  see  any  bugs  or  worms 
eating  them.  One  of  my  peppers  I  found 
gnawed  off  about  one-half  an  inch  above  the 
ground;  will  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this?  I 
will  tell  you  in  the  Fall  how  my  poled  toma¬ 
toes  succeeded.  I  wish  more  of  the  Cousins 
would  write.  Yours  truly,  k  h. 

LeouardsvUle,  N.  Y. 

[Probably  your  pepper  was  cut  off  by  some 
variety  of  cut-worm.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
manure  your  cucumbers  enough  to  make  them 
do  well,  or  perhaps  the  land  upon  which  tboy 
are  growing  is  not  of  the  right  nature  for 
them,  to  do  well.  The  best  soil  for  cucumbers 
is  a  light  sandy  loam.  Uncle  Mark], 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Many  thanks  for  the 
seeds  you  sent  me.  I  sowed  them  but  so  few 
came  up,  l  think  I  must  have  covered 
them  too  deep.  Mamma  gave  me  some 
mignonette  for  my  bed,  and  some  asters,  phlox 
and  pansies.  I  have  a  large  bed  of  top-onions 
that  I  mean  to  sell  next  Spring.  I  have  a 
Niagara  Grape-vine  that  cauic  from  seed  sent 
to  Papa  from  the  Rural.  The  fourth  of  July, 
I  went  to  a  picnic  at  Fish  Lake,  on  the  T.  V. 
&  C.  R.  R.  1  enjoyed  it  very  much,  if  it  did 
rain  some.  I  was  eight  years  old  last  May. 
This  is  the  first  time  1  have  written  you,  my¬ 
self.  I  hope  I  can  write  a  better  oue  next 
time.  Your  nephew,  E.  r.  t. 

Rushford,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  written  yon 
one  letter,  and  desirous  of  keeping  my  mem¬ 
bership  with  the  Chib,  I  will  write  you  a  few 
lines  in  regard  to  our  success  with  the  Rural 
seeds,  etc.  The  seeds  which  my  father  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  Rural,  have  grown  well,  with 
few  exceptions.  The  seeds  of  the  Perfection 
Watermelon  did  not  germinate,  although 
planted  in  good  soil.  Our  Niagara  Grapes  are 
nice.  The  Chater  Hollyhocks  are  growing 
splendidly.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  two 
feet  high.  Some  of  the  seeds  of  the  Garden 
Treasures  have  come  to  light,  and  the  rest 
will  probaoly  appear  in  their  season.  The 
Summer  is  late,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  good 
weather  will  do  l'or  them.  We  shall  wait  with 
patience  and  pleasure  to  see  the  result.  The 
Rural  is  a  very  welcome  guest  at  our 
house;  we  all  read  with  pleasure  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Jack  in  her  Canada  home,  aud  Mary 
Wager-Fisher  in  her  Pennsylvania  home.  All 
the  contributors  are  interesting,  but  the  two 
named  are  tny  favorites.  Excuse  me  for 
specifying.  Mv  father  consults  the  Rural 
for  everything  pertaining’  to  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  or  fruit-culture.  Our  house  is  surrounded 
by  over  200  fruit  trees,  and  the  birds  come 
from  the  adjacent  forest,  and  build  their  nests 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  Three  or  four 
pairs  of  wrens  have  their  uests  within  10  rods 
of  the  house,  in  old  boots  aud  other  recepta¬ 
cles  which  my  brothers  have  nailed  up  for 
them.  Yellow  wrens  build  in  the  apple  trees, 
hut  the  house  wrens  select  some  secluded 
place  in  which  to  build.  King  birds,  yellow 
birds,  blue  birds,  cherry  birds,  robins,  aud 
many  others  build  near  our  house,  and  their 
songs  uud  their  varied  plumage  make  it  very 
pleasant. 

in  answer  to  Young  Historian  in  Rural  of 
June  80,  I  would  reply,  that  Frederick  the 
Groat  was  King  of  Prussia  when  Washington 
was  General.  “Millions  for  de  fence ”  was 
first  used  by  a  colored  man  when  followed 
through  the  pasture  by  a  pair  of  ugly  horus. 
“Millions  for  defense,”  etc.,  was  first  used  by 
Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney,  an  Envoy  to 
France,  during  the  rule  of  the  Freuch  Direct¬ 
ory;  and  afterwards  used  by  Henry  Laurens. 
The  United  States  Flag  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  Congress  to  consider  th.s 
subject,  was  hoisted  over  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cambridge,  on  January  2nd, 
177li,  aud  used  until  June  14,  1777,  tv  hen  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  a  new  one.  Nathan  Hale,  who 
was  executed  as  a  spy  by  the  British  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  said,  ’neat 1 1  the 
apple  tree  on  which  he  was  hung,  “I  only  re¬ 
gret  that  1  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
country.” 

I  am  only  13  years  old,  anil  perhaps  I  have 
not  road  history  correctly;  but  these  answers 
are  the  result  of  my  reading.  Your  niece, 

Stockbridge,  Wis.  Blanohie  C.  Buxton. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Though  it  is  Sunday 
I  have  been  working  a  good  part  ot  the  day. 
It  has  been  so  wet  here  that  nothing  could  bo 
done.  I  have  pulled  all  luy  ouions — one  bush¬ 
el.  Father  gave  me  the  grape  seed  to  attend 
to.  1  have  18  grape  plants  now,  some  of  them 
six  inches  high.  1  planted  the  seeds  in  a  flow¬ 
er-pot  in  rich  soil  aud  sunk  it  in  a  hot-bed.  I 
have  22  strawberry  seadliugs.  Most  of  them 
will  produce  fruit  next  year.  The  wheat  sent 


sent  out  by  the  Rural  is  ripe.  Out  of  the 
three  kinds— Surprise,  Shumaker  and  Fultzo- 
Clawson,  l  like  the  Surprise  best.  I  will  send 
live  of  the  heads  but  dou’t  think  I  will  win  the 
prize  for  it.  There  132  hoods  from  12  grains. 
The  soil  in  which  they  grew  is  a  clay  loam 
and  lifts  uever  been  cultivated  since  planting. 

Yours,  Wm.  Jackson. 

Madison  Co.,  Ill. 

[The  heads  of  wheat  were  received  all  right. 
They  are  very  good  looking  heads.  Let  us 
know  the  result  of  your  experiments  with 
strawberry  seedlings. — Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  fear  I  am  too  old  in 
years  to  be  a  “cousin”  but  I  am  much  too 
young  a  farmer  to  be  an  “uncle,”  so  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am.  I  am  running  n  diminutive 
truck  farm  which  I  bought  last  Spring,  The 
seasons  are  so  short  here  in  the  mountains, 
one  has  to  be  quick  to  seize  opportunities  in 
order  to  get  good  crops,  Being  absolutely 
without  auy  guide  as  to  climatic  effects  upon 
crops,  I  have  started  an  "information  book” 
which  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
Cousins.  I  give  below  a  copy  of  the  only 
record  1  have  completed,  and  though  it  is  not 
as  good  a  showing  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will 
illustrate  the  method.  These  records  aie 
already  of  much  service.  This  is  a  copy  of  a 
I /eager  account. 

Peas.  —Henderson's  First  of  All.  Planted 
May  171  h;  up  May  25th.  Bloom  Juno  18th. 
Began  harvest,  July  0th.  Cleared,  July  11th. 
8oil,  light  and  poor.  Fertilizer,  none. 

hr.  Cr. 

1SKS. 


April  23  2  qtS-  Reed  $.7!>  July  6,  l  pit.  pods  $.40 

May  17.  :( lira,  work  ,4r>  July  S,  2  pits,  pods  .SO 

.luni'i  tO  OU  "  44  tri  ilnfr*  .Iniv  11  *1  tilru  ikuIu  Oil 


uuc  is,  uaic  ..>n  uun  ^  pivrv  puun  .ou 

July  11,  2  “  “  “  .SO  | 

$1.SS  $2.00 

Profit .  12 


$2.00  $2.00 

One  row  brushed.  Yield  increased  20  per 
cent.  Work  charged  on  June  12  is  for  hoeing. 
An  average  row  iu  center  of  patch  left  with¬ 
out  hoeing  at  oil,  shows  that  this  work  was 
useless,  as  the  yield  was  the  same.  Hoed  one 
row  six  times  without  effect  If  every  Cousin 
would  keep  such  accounts  they  would  be 
very  useful,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the 
entire  circle  of  relatives.  It  is  too  late  to  be¬ 
gin  now,  but  a  word  in  time  may  be  of  value 
for  next  year’s  operations. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  Richard  Ferris. 

[That  the  Cousins  will  all  be  glad  to  read 
this  letter  and  many  more  like  it  1  have  no 
doubt.  We  are  always  grateful  for  such  com¬ 
munications,  and  trust  that  yon  will  favor  us 
again,  as  their  contents  may  prove  of  much 
value  to  their  readers.  Uncle  Mark.] 


- - 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — As  you  are  having 
dry  weather,  iu  your  vicinity,  I  should  like  to 
loan  you  a  bit  of  our  wet  weather  here  in 
Michigan,  but  notwithstanding  the  “  moist” 
weather,  wo  have  a  fine  garden  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  onions,  beets,  radishes,  spinach,  car¬ 
rots,  parsnips,  salsify,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  etc. 
Our  cabbages  are  bothered  with  a  small  spotted 
bug,  which  is  exceedingly  wild.  We  have  15 
Niagara  grape-plants,  The  Blush  Potato  and 
Garden  Treasures  are  doing  well.  Of  52  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  8hoe-peg  Corn  50  sprouted,  but  a 
half-dozen  hills  had  to  Ik:  helped  lift  on  account 
of  being  covered  with  gravel,  I  am  trying  to 
raise  some  large  melons  and  will  write  and  tell 
my  success  when  they  ripeil.  I  live  near  Lake 
Michigan,  aud  there  are  some  very  large  berry 
patches  in  this  vicinity.  One  man  will  have 
70  acres  of  strawberries  to  pick  next  year. 
Wilson  is  the  variety  generally  raised.  I  in¬ 
tend  trying  the  Rural’s  advice  of  using 
liquid  manure. 

Can  some  of  the  Cousins  recommend  a  book 
on  vocal  music— self-taught?  1  wish  the 
Cousins  could  see  some  of  our  Shumaker 
Wheat;  it  stands  nearly  six  feet  high.  Wo 
have  raised  it  for  six  or  seven  years.  The 
Surprise  and  Pultzo-Clawson  are  heading  out. 
The  Surprise  has  enormous  heads. 

Steveusville.  Michigan,  Corn-Stalk. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  afraid  if  I  do 
not  write  I  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Club.  I 
have  received  the  seeds  yon  so  kindly  sent  me, 
and  thank  you  very  much.  1  hope  I  shall 
have  better  luck  than  1  did  with  the  melon 
seeds.  They  all  came  up,  but  grew  rather 
small  melons  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  I 
have  a  little  garden  in  which  are  planted  pota¬ 
toes,  sweet-corn,  squashes,  melons,  lettuce  and 
radishes.  My  father  has  taken  the  Rural  a 
great  many  years,  i  like’to  read  the  Cousins’ 
letters  very  much. 

From  your  nephew,  w.  f.  8. 

Whitney’s  Point,  N.  Y. 


Communications  Received  for  Week 
ending  July  28, — “Dark  Eyes” — R.  F. — L 
C.— J.  B.— B.  C.  B.-E  J3. — F.  F— W.  J.  Jr. 
Thanks;  send  them  a! o  ig. — C.  C.  G, — C.  8* 
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PERSONALS. 

The  mother  of  Gen.  Phil.  Sheridan  is  83 
years  old,  and  still  lives  in  the  house  at  Perry, 
O.,  in  which  her  famous  son  was  born. 

It  is  stated  that  Hannibal  Hamlin  has  re¬ 
fused  an  offer  of  $50  a  columu  for  all  he  may 
write  of  his  political  reminiscences,  not  daring 
to  trust  his  failing  memory. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  will  sail  on  the 
steamer  Circassian  <>n  October  11,  for  Canada, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor 
General  of  the  Dominion. 

John  Barnett,  the  first  railroad  conductor 
ever  employed  in  passenger  traffic,  died  lately 
in  England.  He  accompanied  the  old  No.  1 
engine  in  ita  trial  trip  with  George  Stephen¬ 
son. 

Josh  Billings  is  a  native  of  Lanesboro,  N. 
H.,  and  there  he  hopes  to  be  buried.  He  has 
directed  his  children  to  mark  the  grave  with  a 
rough  stone  from  the  quarry  near  by. 

Simon  Caineron  at  84  has  unimpaired  hear¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  sparkle  under  frosted  brows  and 
are  quite  strong  and  keen,  aud  he  walks  with 
a  light  stick  and  seems  like  a  vigorous  man  10 
years  younger. 

Humph,  the  Sioux  chief  who  called  on  Sec' 
retary  Teller  the  othor  day  to  say  “  How,” 
astonished  that  officer  by  the  information  that 
he  did  not  want  anything,  and  had  paid  his 
own  traveling  expenses  in  coming  to  see  the 
white  man’s  cities. 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  a  Boston  millionaire, 
waited  maujT  years  for  a  pretty  widow  to 
marry  him.  The  widow  wished  to  raise  her 
daughter  before  marrying,  but  Mr.  Cheney, 
having  exhausted  his  patience,  married  the 
daughter,  who  loved  him  without  conditions. 

When  David  Davis  was  a  young  man  he 
bought  a  piece  of  land  every  year;  this  has 
been  held  and  well  cared  for,  aud  now  he  is 
worth  $4,000,000  or  so,  mostly  represented  by 
real  estate.  He  never  speculates  and  never 
owned  any  stock,  except  some  in  a  bauk  he 
helped  start  at  his  home. 

Victoria  is  a  stubborn  woman  and  appar¬ 
ently  not  a  very  pleasant  neighbor.  The 
people  of  Ballater  and  Braeiner  want  to  be 
connected  by  a  railway  through  the  valley  of 
the  Dee;  but  the  Queen  doggedly  refuses  to 
allow  the  line  to  be  built  because  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  it  invisible  from  the  windows  of 
Balmoral  Castle  without  tunneling  a  mountain. 


ana  gauUm. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY.  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  Whits-Hai-L.  Kentucky. 


13800  libs,  w  uiib 

lOTTwoOHlTrni^ PROVED  CUES-1 
Iter  HOLS.  Send  lor  description 
lof  this  fatuous  breed,  Also  fowls, 
I L;  li.  SllAKU,  CLtZYEL.iUD,  0.\ 


JERSEY  REDS, 
Chester  White  and 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

Well-shaped  Plus,  of  Finest  Stock,  two  to  three 
mouths  old.  Hoar*  and  Sows  not  akin.  Also  a  few  6 
to  lJ  months  nlrl.  Early  orders  are  solicited  as  Spring 
Pigs  aro  uow  In  sreat  demand.  Also  COTSWOLD 
aud  SOUTHDOWN  Sheep  and  Lambs  of  Host  1m 
ported  Stock.  Some  Extra  Kino  Handsome  Scotch 
Colley  shepherd  Pups,  8  ami  h)  weeks  old,  now  ready 
to  ship. 

Hurpee’s  Karin  Annual  mailed  free.  Wrltu  for 
rices  of  what  you  desire  to  purchase.  Address 

W.  ALT  HE  HI  Ill'll:  A:  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*5 

• 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES.  PKltCIIERON  NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  HKEL)  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  I'A  I  fLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
I /cam  experience  lu  breeding  and  Importing  Uirae 
■jo, 'lections,  opportunity  of  oornpuroip  (Horrent  brer  as, 
low  priiYs,  because  of  r.rlmt  nf  liwtinox*  and  low  ntlM 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  frue.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

rOWHIili  BROTHBH8, 
SPHINCtBORO,  OHAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOST  KXTKNSI V  K  PI' llli  KUKI) 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLO. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

Improved  Farm  -1.280  Acres  -Two  miles  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Fine  Dwelling,  Good  Rum;  6.U00  iiuar- 
InK  Apple  Trees;  Running  Watsr.  Part  lu  cultivation 
balance  lu  pasture:  S  feet  vein  of  Coal. 

Price  $22g.p«  r  acre.  Apply  to 

BROCK,  HCOVELL  Cb  LEONARD. 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

.  I. mu  in.  Burton  Co.,  Hissomt. 


lUb'CfUttncou.s  ^ilmti.stnfl,  “A  CLOSE  SHAVE.”  i  $fmpUmettt;9  mid  Paehinery. 


Holland  Bulba,  XX  quality, 


Freehly 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Grov 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOG 


POCKUNCTON.IH  cn 
ESS.  LADY  WAsuixi; 
TON,  TKRGENNES, 
MOO  If  IKS  EA  RI.  V. J  KF- 
FEB  WON.  KAHT.V  VIC¬ 
TOR,  Bw.ir.nTON 


Here  You  Have  It! 

SWEET  CIDER!  SWEET  CIDER! 


Z GE  NUINE  N 

YANKEE  SOAP 


MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

IV  ILL  T  A  MS  «*>  BROTHERS 

CHEMISTS  AND  APOTHECARIES, 
s  To  pr.T.Dt  ovuutttrl.iU,  tli*  r  .Igu-tun. '•ill  b«  upon 
V.  each  L*k».  /X 


(Copy  of  front  Label,  adopted  1940.) 

Fur  forty  year*  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich, mild  and  lasting.  Nosoniilnthe  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.H.  Courts sustain¬ 
ing  our  "Trade  Mnrk"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 
FilKmCTLlf  PU  vi  T/ILtT  OAP 
use  our  “BabbkrC  Bar  Soap."  Sample  mailed  for  3c. 
aud  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12e.  Address, 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS*  A:  CO.,  (Glastonbury,  Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

1S83.  The  SEW  CALENDAR  of  the  1SS4. 
NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

beautifully  Illustrated.  <*•»  pages.  RENT  FREE  to 
vouraolf  anil  nttisi.al  friends.  Send  name';  and  addresses 
to  E.  TOUBJEE.  F-anVl  n  So  .  B  .non.  Mass. 

The  Largest  and  best  appointed  Untie.  Literary  and 
Sri  School,  and  liO M  E/or  young  ludiee,  in  the  world. 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Malteg  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Making  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Bottles.  Mold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  lloraford  Almanac  aud  Cook  Book 
sent  tree. 

Ruin  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTIION  Y,  Ag't  100  and  K.i3  Reade  St.  N.  Y 

®*THE  ARIZONA^J 

INFORMATION  CO. 

■■  /k  4  We  will  send  a  fine  Cabinet  Specimen 

I  MU  11*  I  of  Gold,  Silver, Copper  or  Lead,  ire  and 
fill  lh  I  the  Resources  of  ArUona,  embracing 
J  I  111  I  Gllmata,  Agriculture,  Cost  of  Living, 
B  Wages,  Groalng,  etc.,  also  win  answer 
an}  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  hiuuc.  No  at 
tentlon  will  he  given  to  comma  ideations  except  those 
eontAltung  the  money.  Send  all  money  hy  Postal  nr- 
'rV'r  ?r  Repl^ij'rpd  mall.  Rofcrmierat-Hnn.  G.  H. 
(Jury,  M.  <  ,  Washington,  D.  t\;  w.  m,  OrlltUh,  Supt. 
Texas  ami  Cal a  Stage  Co.,  Tucson,  A.  T.:  A.  Mason, 
Sum  Pinal  Con.  Mining  Co.,  Florence.  A.  T.;  Wm.  E. 
Olllld,  Vmdmaoter,  Florence,  A.  T.;  A.  Yen  ton,  Cashier 
1  Inal  to.  Bank,  Pinal,  A.  T.  Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to  THE  ARIZONA  INFORMATION  CO., 

Ki.orence  Pin  \i.  COtntTY,  A.  T. 

CRR  a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  *5,  outfit 
free.  Addre-s  B.  Hallkt  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Pflfl  TENTS  TO  KENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas 
L|  M.  Gibbs.  10a  Sreamore  St..  Cln’tl,  0.,  or  44  W.R. 
•II  IjSt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  41*  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

•  E  to  590  P*r  L1,iy  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
tiu  U  Address  smsos  *  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

$72 

HOW  TO  UdlCAT 

raise  vvnCA  I 

Send  for  circular,  entitled 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Address  Jons  Himu. res, State  College,  Cent  re  Co.,  Pa. 

VAE.VER  WANTED  on  a  small  farm  near  New 
“  York.  Must  understand  care  of  stock  and  be 
thoroughly  reliable  and  honest.  To  the  right  man  I 
offer  good  pay.  Work  all  year  and  use  of  comfort- 
aide  house.  Address,  w  ith  reference  and  particulars, 
BOX  211,  Oacu.swtuii,  Cons. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEQE. 

Thoroughly  furnished  fur  giving  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion  In  CoUepr,  Zclect ir  ami  Clattical-LYepanttory 


Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion  In  CoUepr,  Zclectic  ami  Ciattioiu-LYepantiory 
Goufytt  of  t tatty;  also  In  Music  and  Art.  Heated  bv 
•tram  and  furnished  with  etruator.  Charges  moder¬ 
ate.  Send  for  Catab:>gue.  Rev.  A.  W.  CoWLtwS,  D.D. 
Pres.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


CARDS 

each  order.  C 


a  N  ew  “STTt.ES  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
l  Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  fluest  quality, 
I  largest  variety  and  lowest  prices.  50 
J  chromes  with  name  10c.;  a  present  with 

Custom  Bros.  *  Co., Clinton vtlle.  Conn. 


4  A  New  (1888)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike.  with  nara  e 
tU  the.  post  puid.  Gbo.  I.  Rxed  4t  Co..  Nassau.  N.Y. 


A  LfCT  H  E '  C  H  0 1 QE:  ~NEW~  0  ET§] 


mliHUWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Iflsiidutler,  Jntno*  llrk,  Old 
Iron  Clad,  ■laniel  Boone,  Jersey 
Queen,  Warren,  ltlg  Hob,  Mali's  Su¬ 
perb,  and  nil  leading  varieties  both  new  and  old; 
grown  with  the  assistance  of  Irrigation,  hence  of  su¬ 


perior  quality.  Pamphlet  telling  what,  and  how  to 

plant />tV.  J.T.  I.OVKTT,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 

Jntrodurrr  <\f  the  Manchester  Striirfherry.  _ 


ALLTHE  GOOD  OLD  SORTS. 


MRS.  G.YRinELD. 

THR  NEW  KTRAWlIKKin  FOR  1883. 

.4  lorfrct  flow r ring  seedling  at  the  Crescent,  which 
It  equals  In  ’health,  vigor,  yedydtwiga,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpluses  In  Stic,  form, 
Jlrmnivs  and  nigK  flavor.  It  Is  The  Cuming  Early 
Market  Berry.  And  Ita  high  flavor  will  cause  It  to 
bo  planted  In  every  family  fruit  garden.  Send  for 
fr.  r  Catalogue  with  opinions  of  leading exports.  Also 
price  list  of  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  for 
Summer  nnd  Fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  0  mn. 

Cornell  imm 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES: 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  EnglueerlnK, 

ICIcctrlcul  EugtueerlnK, 
Itlechaulcal  Hnglucerlng. 

Vntruncu  Exuinlimtlong  begin  «t  {1  M., 

September  18.  ISS3.  To  reguTar  students  In  Ag¬ 
riculture  Instruction  Is  free.  For  the  Umivkbsity 
Rxihstkh,  oontalulug  full  statements  regarding  re¬ 
quirements  for  ud mission,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarships,  etc.,  and  for 
■I>oeliU  Information  apply  to  Tug  Puksioknt  or  Coa- 


POTTED  STRAWBERRIES 

also  layer  plants.  8.MALI,  FR  FITS  of  all  kinds. 


W^FRUIT  ANDTPCEC 

ORNAMENTAL  I  It  C  C  0 

of  every  description.  None  Better,  None  Cheap¬ 
er,  Catalogue  free.  Send  for  one  and  save  money. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVIXXiE.  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

LECALTENDER 

Has  sti  <od  i  yeut!*  Turiber  trial  wiuiout  ueterlorabon 
and  has  the  .mdoreement of  the  leuduuf  berry  grow¬ 
ers  of  tins  section,  and  w  ill  be  ■  n  ered  in  m  fall  st  85f 
perdu*,,  8  IO  p»' r  hundred.  All  other  beet  kinds  on 
the  licet  terms.  uOOdXNI  Kiefer  aud  Eet'unte 
Tear  itiuls  at  Tec.  i>er  hundred,  Mj  per  tlious- 
and.  Lorly  Prwlillc,  Kelinnee.  and  other  lnud- 
iug  Roapberrlen.  Catalogne  and  Price  List  rv««. 
J.  C.  CilBhON,  Woodbury,  X.  J. 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty-five  gallons  at  a  pre-sing.  Do  not  fall  to  seDd 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  hytlie 

HIGGANUM  MTG  CORPORATION. 

Higganum,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


Fast  Potato  Digging! 

The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger 

L*  Saves  Its  cost  j'c-itrly,  fut 

T 1 M ES  OVER,  tt>‘  every 

SCfll  on  '•E;;;-  farmer.  Guarante«>d  to 

jL^^fc^DIffSLkHuudred  Bush- 

OH  '[\crm}  eUa  5 


Sent  on^% 

30  Bays’  * 

TEST  TRIAL  ^ 


Write  Postal  Card  for  Free  1  dust  ruled  Clr 
culars.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  163  Randolph  SL.  Chicago,  M, 


PEDIGREE 

SFFnS! 


BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

rs  in  America.  Founded  1 784 ,  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
TE.  Address  simply  TLANDKETH  PHILADELPHIA. 


Also  other  Small  Vroha.aod  all  older  Taric- 
llea  Grapes.  Extraqualttr.  Warranted  ime. 
Cheap  by  mail.  Low  LLateato  Dealers. 


VINES 

,  LARGEST  STOCK  la  AMERICA. 


BBCMTICC^AR6m  STOCK  fa.  AMERICA. 

fC  p  111  I  I  JjTices nadueed.  ITlus.CatalOknie yre«. 

■  IVa«*Wi  |  IV14t.  S.ML  UBARD,  Fredoata.  N.  Y. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 

MOWING  AIVD  REAPING  JIV CHIV  E  CO., 
HOOSICK  FALLS,  RENSSELAER  CO.,  N-  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES 

PROMINENT  AMONG  WHICH  IS  THE 


With  New  Iron  FrameTwine  Binder. 


A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  IS  THE 

Walter  A.  Wood  Bundle  Carrier  Attachment 

f 

just  brought  out  by  WALTER  A.  WOOD,  by  the  use  of  which  farmers  will  SAVE  LARGELY 
IN  LABOR  AND  GRAIN.  The  above,  with  a  full  line  of  the  justly  celebrated 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  US,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY, 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  00. 


soo 
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The  greatest  composer — Sleep. 

Financiering  vowels— I.  O.  U. 

The  garment  of  a  ghost  must  be  a  spirit 
’rapper. 

A  man  out  West  died  in  a  bath  tub.  The 
verdict  was  death  from  inexperience. 

Life  is  a  tiresome  journey,  and  when  a  man 
arrives  at  the  end  he  is  all  out  of  breath. 

“  I’d  have  people  know  I’m  nobody’s  fool,” 
said  Fenderson.  “  In  other  words,”  remarked 
Fogg,  “  you’re  your  own  master.” 

A  Missouri  newspaper  claims  thal  the  hogs 
of  that  state  are  so  fat  that,  in  order  to  find 
out  where  their  heads  are  it  is  necessary  to 
make  them  squeal,  and  then  judge  by  the 
sound. 

The  remains  of  a  man  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  with  both  hands  resting 
on  his  sto'Uucb.  The  building  in  which  he 
was  found  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cheap 
restaurant. 

What  Experience  has  Taught. — “In 
choosing  a  wile,”  says  an  exchange,  “  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  her  chin.”  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
after  choosing  a  wife  one  is  apt  to  keep  on  be¬ 
ing  governed  in  the  same  way. 

“  So  you  are  going  to  lecture?”  inquired  a 
friend  of  a  musical  professor  recently.  “  What 
on?’’  “  Well,  if  I  am  entirely  sober,  on  my 
feet,”  was  the  reply.  “  That’s  wrong,”  was 
the  response,  “  Never  give  superficial  talk 
on  large  subjects.” 


The  Famous  Pen-loss  Traction  Engine  or  Rond  l.o' 
eomotlvo-The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers— 
Suw-MIIIh,  oml  the  well  known  (icim-r  Hell-regu- 
luting  Grain  Separator.  Ac.  In  first-class  workman- 
ship  and  material -Simplicity  In  construction  and 
case  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  the  V.  K. 
itwjum  Gold  at  Cincinnati  in  1881). 

Have  never  been  beaten  In  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  In  Detail  address 

TIIE  CE1SER  IW’F’G.  CO. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 


FRUIT  DRIERS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel . 

Made  In  all  slues,  for  farm  or 

factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  making 
APPLE  .1  ELLY 
from  elder,  without  sugar  or  auy 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Vermont  I  at  m  Machine  Co, 
Uellows  Falls,  Vt. 


“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES,  TU  R  t  C U C R  C  SAW  ttll 

(lorn Powers  *  ** ** II UliO  Claver Hn 

Suited  tooll  sections. 1  Writ* tor  F«EE  Lima,  pain] 
Price*  U-  The  gultman  *  ’’Vr'o-  "V,  M«naAnUl  C 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


Greencastle,  Penn. 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

GRAINand  FERTILIZER  DRILLS, complete 
FORCE  FEED,  RUBBER  SPRINGS,  AUTO- 
MATIC  CUT-OFF  Saving  FERTILIZERS. 
Hand  and  Self  Dump  HAY  RAKES,  and  other 
Farm  Implements. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  SAW  MILLS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Agents  wanted  In  territory  not  occupied. 
Descriptive  Circulars  on  application.  State  where 
you  saw  this. 


DISPLACEMENT. 

Old  Gentleman  (Military  man,  guest  of  the  Squire's,  conversing  with  smart-looking 
Rustic).  “W onnded  in  the  Crimea  were  you?  Badly?” 

Rustic.  “The  Bullet  hit  me  in  the  Chist,  here,  Burr,  an’  came  out  at  me  Back !” 

Old  Gentlemen.  “The  duce!  Come,  come,  Pat,  that  wou’t  do!  Why,  it  would  have 
gone  right  through  your  Heart,  Man!” 

Rustic,  “Och,  fail  me  Heart  was  in  me  Mouth  at  the  thoimo,  Surr  i  !  ’’—Punch. 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS 

Re"  iv^  Firrt  Premium  ntN.  v  ,Rh' 

18S2,  over  Diederlrk  and  other*.  ....  -  -  - 

puttee  w  a urt.  Put*  in  tout  in  cur.  Montimpu 

Cider-1  SlllluCnrli  Sliciiern,  Feed  Cutter*.  etc.  . 

bv  WHITM  AN  AGRICULTURAL  CO  .  8t.  Louis,  ilo 


PrurKirr  II M 

u„  ...  u ■* ...  ... . — . ,>  ■"ddurablo. 

inutci.  A l*o  Horne  Power*,  Hoad  Grad.-nt, 
'  |  Feed  Clittern,  etc.  Manola.-turod 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  anil  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


The  Union  G-rain  Drill 

,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


22%  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
j/mm  of  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

Jjfegly  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  , 


Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

W  Write  for  Circular*.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwlcn,  Ill. 


S*' THE  BOOMER  STEAM 


VAPORATOR 


■  FOR  SORGHUM  OUbSsF  jelly,’  ALSO  ELEYAT Oil'll8  "pcm  F.S,TETC 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO.  SXSftfSg&RtBtjaft 


Send  for 
Circular. 


I  N.  Y  .Cl  ly  O  flicts  2 1 9  F  u  I  to  it  St 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  lor  CULVERTS 

and  SLUICES  In  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


ATLAS* 


STEAM  ENGINES 
and  BOILERS. 


CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCRfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


S', ""-LONDON  PURPLE  p«K.r* 

wlow“*  TRADE  MARK. 

tW~  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O 
99o  No.  90  Water  Street  New  York,  who  will  send  prices  aud  testimonials. 


For  oircuiurs,  ATlCi-s,  etc.,  u-luress 


BELLE  C»TY  M’F’C.  CO.,  Racine,  WIs 


for  ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL  t  LI 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOUNSON’S  ANOimtK  LIMA!  NT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  diseases.  and  will  cure  ulna 
cases  out  of  ten.  InformaUon  that  will  save  many  Uvea, 
sent  free  by  malL  Don't  delay  a  moment  Prevention  la 
I  better  than  aura.  I.  S-  Joiutaov  A  Go-,  JJosroft.  Mam. 


\jr\  ttf  of  culture  of  Grains. Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Tr  < -e •ju&S&vs&z 

«  '  ¥  '  ll  \ Planting,  etc,  only  JOclM.  Annual  Cutatoyur.  and  1‘ricc  Lint  of  pQ Q g  JtEDS. 

L— -A— -sh.  aeveral  thousana  vanetiea,  FREE.  „  ,  ..  ... 

SIBLEY’S  SEEDS  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y*  Chicago.  I!! 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


Tlaturalist. 


THE  MASTIFF. 


The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  has  asserted  that 
the  dog  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  human  society.  It  may  be  a  trifle 
diflicult  to  realize  this  in  highly  civilized  com¬ 
munities,  but  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us 
that  less  civilized  nations  owe  much  of  their 


vanced  condition  of  civilization.  How  much 
for  ages  has  not  man  owed  to  the  keenness  of 
scent  and  love  of  the  chase  of  the  hound ;  the 
impulse  to  seek  objects  of  the  spaniel  and 
pointer  ;  the  puguacious  disposition  of  the 
bull-dog;  the  intelligent  philanthrophy  of  the 
St.  Bernard:  the  fleetness  and  endurance  of 
the  Esquimaux,  aud  the  tendency  to  watch  and 
guard  of  the  shepherd’s  dog  and  mastiff. 

The  mastiff  form  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  con- 


tiff,  which  is  identical  with  the  American,  is 
perhaps  descended  from  this,  which  from  its 
great  numbers  and  high  perfection,  appears  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  race.  The  English 
mastiff,  however,  though  smaller  and  crossed 
somewhat  with  the  stag  and  blood  hound,  i3 
more  elegant  in  form  and  more  majestic  in 
appearance. 

Tie  mastiff  has  always  been  the  special 
guard  of  man’s  person  and  property,  and  the 
qualities  required  to  fill  that  position  are :  size 


acteristics  of  this  noble  breed ;  but  the  mastiff 
has  ceased  to  be  merely  the  ban-dog  of  the 
country-side ;  he  is  now  also  more  used  as  a  com¬ 
panion  and  personal  guard  than  at  any  time  in 
his  history,  and  more  attention  has  therefore 
been  given  to  improvement  in  his  general  ap¬ 
pearance  :  hence  the  mastiff  of  to-day  is  a  much 
handsomer  animal  than  his  rough,  uncouth 
but  no  less  powerful  and  faithful  ancestors. 
Of  this  improved  breed,  our  friend  Mr.  Bellew, 
who  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  an  artist  on 


t  V/f- 


ta  ti< 
L'4  0u.  aeA'j: 


“Coming  Events  Cast  their  Shadows  Before/' 


elevation  above  the  brute  to  the  possession  of 
the  dog.  The  innate  qualities  of  the  different 
canine  races  enabled  them  to  render  vast  assist¬ 
ance  to  man  in  a  rude  state  of  society  aud 
these  same  innate  qualities  are  sources  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  man  in  the  most  ad- 


quest,  and  classical  Roman  writers  describe 
the  pendulous  lips,  fiery  eyes,  loose  folds  of  skin 
above  the  brows  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  mastiff  of  Italy  of  those  days  and  of  the 
mastiff  of  Thibet  of  to-day— the  largest,  fier¬ 
cest  and  finest  of  the  race.  The  English  mas' 


to  impress  with  fear ;  symmetry  evidencing  a 
combination  of  strength  and  activity ;  a  dispo¬ 
sition  watchful  and  keen  but  confident  in  its 
own  strength;  and  a  habit  dignified  aud  calm, 
save  the  warning  bark,  deep,  sonorous  and  re¬ 
echoing,  For  ages  these  have  been  the  char- 


this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
given  us  a  splendid  specimen  in  the  fine  illus¬ 
tration  on  this  page.  What  a  handsome, 
powerful  dog  it  is!  Head  large  aud  broad 
across  the  skull;  muzzle  medium,  cut  off 
square,  broad  rather  than  deep ;  eyes,  medium 
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not  sunken;  ears  small,  thin,  smooth  and 
pendent;  neck  strong-  and  muscular;  chest 
deep;  back  broad  and  powerful:  loiuswide  and 
strong;  thighs  broad  aud  muscular;  forelegs 
straight  and  bony;  tail  long,  strong  at 
the  root,  tapering  somewhat,  and  carried 
low;  countenance  honest,  calm  and  re¬ 
solute  —truly  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
valuable  canine  friend  or  a  terrible  canine 
foe.  Fearlessly  but  deliberately  he  scans  the 
the  tramp  whose  dilapidated  hat  and  cudgel- 
supported  bundle  cast  dark  shadows  on  the 
foreground.  Little  have  the  lonely  wife  or 
children  to  fear  from  the  most  truculent  vaga¬ 
bond,  when  protected  by  such  a  guardian. 
When  such  tine-bred,  well  traiued,  noble 
animals  more  frequently  guard  our 
farms  and  their  inmates  from  loss  and  harm, 
the  outcry  now  justly  raised  in  country  places 
against  wretched  mongrels  and  yelping  curs, 
a  curse  to  the  larder  and  the  sheep-fold,  will 
cease  with  the  lives  of  the  cauiue  uuisances. 


field}  Crops. 


JOHNSON  OR  ASS  — SORGHUM  HALE- 
PENSE— IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


In  the  latter  part  of  August  1882  I  sowed  a 
small  quantity  of  Johnson  Grass  from  Ala¬ 
bama.  Because  it  was  sowed  so  late  and  for 
other  reasons  not  now  distinctly  remembei*ed, 
it  was  not  more  than  three  inches  above  the 
ground  when  heavy'  frosts  came  aud  seemed  to 
have  killed  the  whole  of  it,  root  and  top.  I 
was  so  well  satisfied  in  the  Spring  of  1883 
that  it  had  not  survived  the  Winter,  that  in 
May  I  had  the  ground  where  it  grew  dug  up 
and  planted  with  bush  beans.  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
about  one-half  of  the  Johnson  Grass  growing 
vigorously,  and  now  it  stands  about  five  feet 
high  and  is  in  blossom.  It  tillers  wonderfully, 
sending  out  from  the  roots  long  shoots,  start¬ 
ing  from  about  au  inch  beneath  the  surface 
and  growiug  almost  horizontally  to  form  new 
plants,  besides  throwing  up  several  upright 
stalks. 

I  think  after  this  trial  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  it  will  endure  our  average  New  Jersey 
Winters,  The  soil  in  which  it,  grows  is  heavy, 
wet  loam,  and  I  believed  that  the  freezing5 
thawing  and  heaving  had  effectually’  destroyed 
the  roots,  that  seemed  to  have  but  a  very 
slight  hold  upon  the  soil.  1  have  planted 
more  of  it  which  is  now  coming  up  Dioely  and 
will  be  firmly  established  before  the  uext  frosts 
come.  I  thiuk  it  will  give  a  great  supply  of 
juicy,  tender  leaves  and  stalks,  and  cannot 
fail  to  prove  very  valuable  for  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture;  but  it  means  to  stay’,  and  has  a  vast 
power  in  spreading  itself,  so  that  I  am  not* 
sure  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds,  aud  fear  it 
will  not  only'  cover  mv  own  possessions  but 
that  it  will  extend  upon  the  farms  of  my 
neighbors  aud  make  itself  at  home  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  do  the  English  sparrow  s. 

A  colored  man,  lately’  from  the  South,  hap¬ 
pening  to  see  the  grass  growiug  on  my  place 
was  greatly'  delighted,  and  assured  roe  I  could 
not  have  too  much  of  it.  Has  this  grass  been 
tested  on  the  Rural  Farm  ?  Have  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  tided  itf  It  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  promising  to  w’arrant  careful 
trial  and  consideration. 

New  Brunswick,  Newr  Jersey.  w.  s. 
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TILE  DRAINAGE.— No.  12. 

SEC,  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Various  Details. 

Economy  in  details  is  of  great  importance. 
The  old  proverb,  ’‘Take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,”  and 
the  other  one  about  “wasting  at  the  spigot 
faster  than  you  can  pour  in  at  the  bung-hole,” 
give  good  hints  for  tile  drainage.  System  in 
planning  and  skill  or  knack  in  executing  will 
greatly  diminish  the  cost  and  increase  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  work. 

Distributing  the  Tiles.— The  field,  for 
Fall  and  Winter  drainage,  should  be  laid  out 
early  in  the  Fall.  All  the  first  furrows  for 
drains  should  be  drawn,  as  described  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  number,  before  the  ground  is  wet.  Then 
the  tiles  should  be  all  distributed  immediately, 
systematically  and  in  the  right  places.  They 
hould  be  laids  in  compact  piles  of  about  34 
each,  two  rods  apart  each  wray  (if  that  is  the 
distance  apart  of  the  laterals)  and  far  enough 
from  the  line  of  each  ditch  so  that  they’  will 
will  not  be  in  the  wray  of  the  dirt  thrown  out 
in  digging.  In  short,  the  piles  all  over  the 
field  should  be  put,  where  they  w’ill  not  need 
to  be  moved  till  they  are  laid.  Then  when 
the  ditches  are  laid,  one  by  one,  and  ready  to 
receive  them,  the  tiles  can  be  taken  in  armfuls 
and  laid  end  to  end  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
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within  easy  reach  of  the  man  who  lays  them 
in  their  final  resting  place.  I  advise  putting 
at  least  34  in  the  piles  two  rods  apart.  It  is 
better  to  have  too  many  than  too  few. 

Howr  to  Dig. — Never  use  the  mattock,  and 
use  the  pick  only  when  absolutely  compelled 
to  do  so.  If  the  clay  is  reasonably’  moist  (aud 
it  should  not  be  dug  unless  it  is)  and  is  not 
very  stony,  the  spade  aud  scoop  will  do  all  the 
work.  A  groeu  baud  wall  use  the  pick  far  too 
much,  aud  to  his  own  hindrance,  unless  for¬ 
bidden  aud  showu  better  by  the  foreman  or 
farmer  who  has  experience.  Some  people 
think  any  fool  can  dig  a  ditch.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  requires  more  knack  aud  skill  to  dig 
rapidly  and  well  than  to  do  almost  a  ny  other 
apparently  simple  thing  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
shop.  The  ditch  should  be  dug  as  narrow  as 
possible  and  of  uniform  width  and  depth.  A 
green  hand  will  dig  not  so  deep  if  it  digs 
hard,  and  then  deeper  again  w  hen  he  strikes 
a  “soft  spot.”  The  spade  should  be  sunk  each 
time  its  full  depth,  and  at  a  uniform  angle; 
for  the  greater  the  angle  (from  a  perpendicu- 
lar)  the  less  the  actual  perpendicular  depth, 
This  geometrical  proposition  is  almost  self-evi¬ 
dent.  And  a  uniform  bottom-grade  cannot 
be  had  without  the  greatest  care  in  following 
this  rule  all  the  time.  If  it  is  followed  care¬ 
fully’  and  if  the  top  furrows  are  first  carefully 
graded  as  described  in  a  former  article,  then 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  will  need  no  special 
and  costly  grading  with  the  mattock  and 
span-level, 

A  green  baud  needs  special  and  careful  in¬ 
struction  iu  the  use  of  the  spade.  One  edge 
of  the  spade  should  always  be  out  of  l he  earth. 
The  earth  should  come  out  in  long  triangular 
slices,  with  one  thin  edge,  and  the  short  side 
of  the  triangle  be  broken  off  at  the  edge  of 
the  ditch. 

There  is  great  knack  in  sinking  a  spade. 

You  want  to  give  a  succession  of  shaip,  heavy 

thrusts  with  the  foot,  working  the  handle  with 

each  thrust.  In  soft,  “cheesy”  clay  one  or 

two  heavy  thrusts  will  send  the  spade  home : 

but  in  tough  hard-pan  it  may  take  several. 

The  Englishman  who  first  taught  me  the 

'‘knack”  said:  “Put.  vour  kill  ’eft  lionto  hit 
*  *• 

’eavy  hevory  time  and  wqbiiggle  the  andle 
with  your  ’and.” 

I  said  never  use  the  mattock,  aud  the  pick 
very  seldom.  A  good  spader  will  get  along 
two  or  three  times  as  fast  to  slice  right  down 
with  the  spade  and  throw  the  slice  out  clean 
and  quickly,  as  to  pick  up  the  earth  with  mat¬ 
tock  or  pick  and  throw’  it  out  with  shovel  or 
scoop.  And  he  will  get  a  far  more  uuiform 
grade.  Even  stones  he  will  usually  remove 
without  using  the  pick,  by  digging  around 
them  and  behind  them.  Only  iu  hard,  clayey 
gravel  will  he  use  the  pick. 

The  earth  should  be  laid  as  near  the  ditch  as 
possible  that  it  may  lie  filled  in  more  easily 
and  rapidly.  The  clay  should  be  thrown  on 
one  side  and  the  soil  on  the  other,  and  the  soil 
be  filled  in  on  top. 

The  J  unctions. — Wherever  t  he  laterals  join 
the  maius  the  joint  should  be  a  good  one. 
Those  who  make  the  hard  glazed  tiles  usually 
cut  holes  for  laterals  in  a  part  of  the  large- 
sized  tiles  before  baking.  This  makes  the 
uicest  job.  Where  a  smaller-sized  lateral  en¬ 
ters  a  larger-sized  main,  the  tops  of  the  lateral 
and  main  (and  not  the  bottoms)  should  be  on  a 
level.  This  gives  the  water  from  the  lateral  a 
little  fall  into  the  main  and  preveuts  its  setting 
back  into  the  lateral.  For  filling  iu  the  first, 
course  that  is  to  be  tramped,  a  long-tined, 
broad-tined  potato-iligger  or  hook  is  an  excell¬ 
ent  tool,  for  then  the  man  can  stand  iu  the 
ditch  and  tramp  and  stamp  the  clay'  as  he  hauls 
it  in.  The  tines  of  the  ordinary  potato  hook 
are  not  long  enough.  I  took  a  potato  fork 
(digger)  out  of  its  handle,  bent  the  shank  and 
made  a  hook  of  it  and  it.  is  a  capital  tool. 
You  can  strike  it  iu  full  depth  and  haul  in  50 
pounds  of  clay  at  a  time ;  and  you  cau  do  the 
necessary  hand-filliug  far  faster  and  easier 
than  with  a  shovel  or  spade  or  fork, 
or  two  are  left  over  to  each  rod  or  two  they' 
cau  all  be  gathered  up  when  the  work  is  done. 
But  if  you  are  short  one  or  twor  each  rod,  it 
makes  great  trouble  running  after  them. 

These  are  hut  specimens  of  the  many  points 
where  experience  and  skill  will  save  time  and 
money'  in  ditching.  If  a  farmer  has  much  to 
do  he  had  better  employ  an  experienced  tile- 
drainer  aud  learn  all  he  cau  from  him  for  a 
few  days  or  weeks. 


SULKY  PLOWS  NOT  APPROVED. 

The  recent  articles  in  the  Rural  relating 
to  sulky’  plows  have  interested  me  much,  es¬ 
pecially’  the  one  iu  the  Rural  of  Fehruary  3d. 
As  the  Rural  invites  a  discussion  of  both 
sides  of  the  picture,  allow  me  to  mention  a  few 
facts  that  may  be  perfectly  plain  to  most 
experienced  and  practical  plow-men.  My 
practical  experience  with  plows  dates  back 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  I  consider  a 
good  plow  the  first  step  towards  succcessfnl 
agriculture.  The  plow  that  does  the  best 
work  and  draws  the  lightest  is  the  plow  for  the 


million.  If  we  believe  what  makers  say  of 
their  wares,  all  work  the  best,  but  experience 
proves  otherwise  The  latest  drive  seems  to 
be  with  t  he  sulky  plow,  but  articles  similar  to 
the  above  smack  largely  of  self-interest  or  bad 
information.  The  writer  tells  us  a  good 
sulky  plow  draw’s  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
lighter  than  a  walking  plow  fora  given  length 
of  furrow,  aud  immediately  admits  that,  the 
sulky  requires  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more 
rower  to  counteract  the  strain  on  the  team 
than  the  walking  plow,  from  the  fact  that  the 
sulky  goes  through  everything,  whereas  the 
walking  plow  jumps  out  aud  runs  over  ob¬ 
stacles.  Is  this  true  ?  A  good  walking  plow 
properly' applied  runs  over  but  two  kinds  of 
obstructions,  viz.:  large  stones  and  roots. 
Cau  the  sulky  do  otherwise  ?  The  above  ar¬ 
ticle  tells  us  that  a  good  four  mule  or  horse 
team  will  turn  out  100  inches  to  a  furrow’  ami 
cover  all  weeds  and  trash  out  of  sight.  To 
do  .this  there  must  be  a  wheel  coulter  or  disk  to 
cut  a  track  for  the  plow  to  follow.  Take  a 
well  constructed  w-alkiug  plow*,  place  an  auti- 
ohokiug  coulter  in  front  of  the  plow,  with  a  roll 
or  wheel  under  the  front  end  of  the  beam,  as 
wide  as  the  furrow  slice,  to  roll  down  weeds or 
trash  and  you  have  as  good  a  tool  for  doing  the 
various  kinds  of  w’ork  required  of  a  plow  as 
can  be  invented.  It  takes  but  a  small  amount 
of  good  philosophy  to  discover  that  the  sulky- 
plow  requires  the  expenditure  of  power  to 
move  the  sulk.v  in  addition  to  that  needed  to 
draw  the  plow  through  the  soil.  If  the  plow 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  carried  by  the  wheels, 
the  amount  of  friction  taken  from  the  bottom 
is  added  to  the  top,  thus  nothing  is  gained. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  can  the  average  far¬ 
mer  afford  to  sustain  the  extra  cost  of  team 
and  plow’  for  the  privilege  of  riding  i  The  ar¬ 
ticle  alluded  to  tells  us  that  a  good  sulky’  plow- 
draws  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  lighter  than  the 
walking  plow.  I  will  give  a  bit  of  evidence 
that  reflects  serious  doubts  ou  this  statement. 
In  the  month  of  October.  188U,  an  agricultural 
society  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  instituted  a 
test  of  plow’s.  Of  the  number  entered  (there 
were  several)  the  draft  of  the  lightest  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  eiitumitteo  to  be  250  pounds,  cut¬ 
ting  a  furrow-slice  of  100  cubic  inches,  soil 
very  dry.  sod  heavy.  Give  us  the  pounds  of 
draft  of  vour  wares  gentlemen,  and  allow’  the 
public  to  say  which  is  lightest  and  best. 

Otsego  Co..  N.  Y.  w.  b.  nearing. 


HANGING  TOBACCO— ADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  LATH  SYSTEM. 


Two  methods  are  in  use  for  hanging  tobacco 
in  the  curing  house.  In  the  first,  the  plants 
are  hung  upon  scantlings  or  round  poles,  by’ 
means  of  “tobacco  twine.”  In  the  second 
they  are  bung  upon  laths  in  the  field,  draw  n 
thence  to  the  curing  house  ou  an  appropriate 
rigging,  where  the  laths  are  placed  w  ith  their 
ends  resting  upon  scantlings,  the  plants  hang¬ 
ing  between.  In  order  to  compare  the  two 
methods,  I  will  first  briefly  describe  the  former. 

The  plants  are  drawn  to  the  curing  house  ou 
a  flat  rigging,  on  which  they  are  ranked  cross¬ 
wise,  as  one  would  rank  cord-wood.  Here  they 
are  picked  up.  one  at  a  time,  aud  either  tossed 
or  handed  to  the  hanger.  Plants  treated  in  this 
manner  must  be  thoroughly’  wilted  after  being 
cut,  before  loading  them  upon  the  wagon,  or 
the  leaves  are  certain  to  be  much  bruised  aud 
torn.  In  moist  or  cloudy  w'eather  the  leaves 
often  wilt  so  slowly  that  the  work  of  harvest¬ 
ing-  is  brought  nearly  or  quite  to  a  stand-still. 

On  warm,  bright,  days,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  clanger  of  injury  from  sun-burn.  This 
severe  wilting  of  the  leaves,  together  with  the 
ranking  upon  the  wagon,  causes  them  to  ad¬ 
here  so  closely’  to  the  stalk,  that  the  liability 
to  pole-burn,  the  dread  of  the  tobacco-grower, 
is  increased,  unless  each  plant  is  carefully 
shaken  out  as  it  is  hung. 

When  hanging  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
curing  house,  the  plants  must  either  be  tossed 
a  distance  of  several  feet,  or  three  or  four  men 
or  boys  must  be  employed  to  pass  them  to  the 
hanger.  The  former  practice  invariably 
bruises  and  tears  the  plants,  while  the  lutter  is 
necessarily  expensive. 

In  hanging  by  the  lath  system  the  plants  are 
put  upon  the  laths  very  soon  after  being  out. 
They  are  then  either  loaded  directly  upon  the 
w'agon.  or  hung  temporarily  upon  i>ortablo 
racks  in  the  field.  Iu  either  case  they  are  out 
of  danger,  either  from  sun-burn  or  rain,  and 
the  hanging  in  the  curing-house  may  lie  post¬ 
poned  for  u  week  if  necessary,  without  injury 
to  the  tobacco.  The  leaves  are  not  pressed 
closely  about  the  stalk  as  they  are  when  the 
plants  are  ranked  upon  the  wagon,  and  the 
load  may  be  driven  for  miles  if  necessary  with¬ 
out  bruising  the  leaves. 

A  load  may  be  unloaded  and  placed  in  the 
curing-house  in  about  one  third  of  the  time 
required  by  the  other  method,  and  with  a  less 
number  of  men.  A  lath,  containing  five  or 
six  plants,  is  put  in  place  almost  as  soon  as  a 
single  plant,  and  the  skilled  hanger  required 
by  the  first  described  method,  is  not  needed. 


The  cost  of  the  twine  is  also  saved,  which  is  an 
item  of  some  importance.  For  elevating  the 
laths  to  the  upper  part  of  I  he  curing  house,  a 
forked  tool  is  used,  designed  expressly  for  the 
pui-pose,  so  that  in  no  ease*  are  more  than  two 
men  required  for  this  work.  “Elm.” 
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ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


Some  inquiries  arc  occasionally  made  as  to 
the  composition  of  artificial  fertilizers  and  the 
quantities  of  the  various  fertilizing  elements 
contained  in  them.  This  is  quite  important, 
aud  far  more  who  use  those  fertilizers  eau  only 
estimate  the  actual  money  value  of  what  they 
purchase  by  knowing  their  composition.  To 
aid  such  farmere  we  give  the  accompanying 
tables,  beginning  with  barn-yard  manure. 

Is  i,00u  Pounds  os  Barn-vard  Manure. 

There  are  nf  Nitrogen.  I  Potash.  |  Phosphoric  acid  . 

Partly  rotted  I  5  n>s  fiU  as  |  ms 

Well  rotted  I  59$  lbs  I  5  lbs  |  3  lbs 

ts  1,000  Pounds  of  Wood  Ashes. 

There  arc  of  |  Potash.  |  Lime.  |  Phosphoric  acid. 

Unleached  I  SO  tbs  I  320  lbs  20  ibs 

♦Leached  1  15  lbs  |  270  lbs  |  15  lbs 

♦Contains  of  water  800  lbs. 

In  1,000  pounds,  chemically  pure,  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  there  are  255  ,'  pounds  of  ammonia. 
The  average  quantity  contained  iu  the  best 
quality  of  commercial  sulphate  is  about  25 
per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  soda  usually  runs  from  95  to  98 
per  cent,  of  purity:  the  following  table  shows 
the  value  of  the  different  grades. 

Is  1,000  Pounds  ok  Nitrate  of  soda. 


There  arc  of  95  per  ceuLof  purity . 190  lbs  ammonia. 

96  **  *r  . 192 

9?  “  “  .....ISM 

98  “  “  196  “ 


Muriate  of  potash  is  the  most  valuable 
variety  of  the  potash  salts  and  is  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  potash  can  be  procured.  There 
are  three  grades  in  the  market.  No.  2,  which 
is  of  75  to  85  per  cent,  purity;  No.  1,  of  80  to 
85  per  cent,  and  “high  grade”  testing  85  to  98 
per  cent.  The  poorest  grade  contains  some 
magnesia  in  the  form  of  chloride.  The 
amount  of  actual  potash  in  the  various  grades 
is  as  follows: 


lx  1,000  Pocnds  ok  Muriate  of  Potash. 


There  are  of  80  per  cent. . . 

85  “  . 

90  **  . 

. 567  “  “ 

95  **  . 

98  “  ... 

. . 617  “ 

Kainit  or  impure  or  low  grade  potash  salts 
is  the  dearest  form  in  which  potash  is  procured. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
muriate  of  potash,  chloride  of  soda,  chloride 
of  magnesia  and  some  sulphates  of  these.  It 
varies  in  purity  from  23  to  26  per  cent. 

In  t,0U0  Pounds  of  Kainit 

There  are  lu23per  cent . 121  lbs  of  potash. 

24  “  . 129  “ 

25  **  . 185  “  “ 

2»i  "  140“  “ 

Sulphate  of  potash  runs  from  50  to  57  per 
cent,  of  pure  sulphate:  the  impurity  is  chiefly 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Is  1,000  Pounds  Sulphate  of  Potash 

There  arc  In  50  per  cent .  grade . 270  lbs  of  potash. 

52  “  . ....230“ 

54  **  . 890 " 

50  “  . 802  **  “ 

57  “  . 807  **  ** 

Super-phosphate  of  lime  is  phosphate  of  lime , 
either  from  bones  or  phosphatic  rock  (apatite 
or  the  Charleston  phospbatesj .  changed  from 
its  usual  form  of  three  atoms  of  lime  to  one  of 
phosphoric  acid,  to  the  artificial  form  of  one 
or  two  atoms  of  lime  to  one  of  the  acid.  The 
atoms  of  lime  freed  from  combination  with  the 
phosphoric  acid  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
that  is  used  iu  the  manufacture,  and  form  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  commonly  knowu  as 
plaster.  The  super-phosphate  of  lime  thus 
formed  is  very  unstable  and  quickly  begins  to 
revert  to  its  former  condition,  leaving  a  small 
portion  of  the  phosphate  in  a  reverted  or  less 
soluble  form.  An  ordinary  good  super-phos¬ 
phate  will  contain  as  follows: 

IN  1,000  POUNDS  SUPKH-fHOSPHATE 

There  are  of  soluble  phosphoric  add . 1(10  pounds. 

“  predpHutcd  •*  . 28  “ 

“  Insoluble  “  .  11  “ 

the  remainder  is  made  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
water. 

This  super-phosphate  is  made  from  bone  ash 
or  mineral  phosphates.  That  made  from  raw 
bone  contains  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen¬ 
ous  matter  containing  about  20  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  equal  to  about  25  pounds  of  ammonia 
in  the  1,000  pounds.  Usually  the  various 
super-phosphates  made  from  hone  ash  and  the 
miueral  phosphates  are  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matters,  such  as 
dried  blood,  dried  flesh  aud  slaughter-house 
refuse,  or  even  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Occa¬ 
sionally  roasted  leather  scrap  is  used  to  “am- 
mouiate  ”  super-phosphates,  but  as  none  but  a 
chemist  could  reach  the  nitrogen  locked  up  iu 
this  almost  imperishable  and  insoluble  stuff, 
the  farmer  gets  no  practical  benefit  from  it. 
In  this  case  the  chemical  analysis  would  show 
a  certain  percentage  of  nitrogen  or  “potential 
ammouia”  in  the  fertilizer,  but  this  analysis 
would  be  wholly  deceptive  aud  misleading  to 
the  purchaser.  Dried  blood  and  meat  rapidly 
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plauk  laid  on  2x6-ineh  joists.  It  is  not  advis¬ 
able,  liawover,  to  have  a  cellar  under  a  build¬ 
ing  of  tli is  character. 

Fig.  410  is  the  front  elevation;  Fig.  41S,  the 


three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  made  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  applied 
warm  (100  degrees  >  by  means  of  a  fountain 
pump,  is  thoroughly  destructive  of  the  pest. 
As  this  is  quite  contrary  to  any  experience  I 
have  had  with  regard  to  the  apple  scale  (ex- 
ceptwhen  free,  as  above  mentioned),  I  wrote 
to  Prof.  Comstock  a  note  of  inquiry,  to  which 
he  very  kindly  and  fully  replied.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  says  both  the  old  and  young  insects 
were  destroyed  by  the  soap  bath  in  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  experiment,  but  adds  that  in  this  species 
(the  red  scale  of  the  orange)  the  female  is 
viviparous,  hence  my  experiment  does  not 
show  what,  effect  the  soap  would  have  upon 
eggs.  As  the  Professor  remarks,  this  is  the 
point  that  interests  Northern  orchardists  most? 
as  the  apple  scale  insect  passes  the  Winter  in 
the  egg  state.  He  desired  me  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  I  find  it  a  failure.  Heretofore 
I  have  waited  for  the  eggs  to  hatch,  and  have 
then  killed  the  young  on  all  accessible 
branches  by  rubbing  them  with  soap  solution. 
But  this  method  only  reduces  the  number, 
without  by  any  means  exterminating  the  pest. 
In  a  large  orchard,  if  thoroughly  done,  it  is  a 
tremendous  as  well  as  an  unsatisfactory  job. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  a  soap  solution  can  be 
made  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects,  when 
sprayed  all  over  the  tree  with  a  fountain 
pump,  without  at  the  same  time  seriously  in¬ 
juring  the  foliage.  If  this  can  be  done,  in  the 
same  way  that  Paris-green  is  sprayed  upon 
the  trees  to  destroy  the  colding  moth,  we  have 
perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
method  yet  devised  against  the  apple  scale. 

It  may  be  well,  while  upon  the  subject,  to 
say  that  there  are  parasites  of  the  apple  scale 
which  destroy  large  numbers  of  them,  and 
sometimes  keep  them  down  so  thoroughly  that 
they  cease  to  do  appreciable  harm.  This 
Spring  the  young  are  far  less  numerous  than 
they  have  been  in  my  orchard  for  many  years, 
and  I  attribute  this  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
work  of  parasites.  Another  wav  which  proves 
very  effective  is  to  keep  the  trees  in  vigorous 
growth  by  the  free  application  of  manure. 
Liberal  dressings  of  unleaehed  hard- wood 
ashes,  and  of  stable  manure,  have  confirmed 
with  me  the  experience  of  others,  that  by 
stimulating  the  growth  of  an  infested  tree 
“the  tree  will  throw  off  the  scale  insects.’’ 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sickly  tree  is  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  by  them.  This  subject  is  one  of  which 
little  has  l>een  said  lately  in  agricultural  pub¬ 
lications,  aud  1  desire,  if  possible,  to  revive 
the  discussion  of  it,  with  the  view  of  eliciting 
new  experiences  from  orchardists. 

Orleans  Co.,Tt. 


Guam. 


"B'u\s 


Piggery,  Front  Elevation.— Fig.  419. 


three  litters  I  do  not  remember,  but  the  months 
are  correct,  as  given.  I  also  have  a  sow  of  the 


first  litter  above  wh  eh  has  had 

September,  1883 . 10  pigs. 

March  1,  1888 . 14  ‘ 

July  25,  1888 . 18  “ 

Total,  87 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  can 
give  a  better  report,  let  them  do  so. 
Yorkshire,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 


Cnioinfi  Logical. 


THE  APPLE  TREE  “  BARK-LOUSE.” 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  1880  contains  a  very  full  report 
upon  scale  insects,  iu  which  uearly  all  known 


scale  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf,  and  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  application  to  reach 
every  branch  and  twig,  while  with  the  most 
thorough  care  a  great  many  inevitably  escape 
destruction.  1  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  at 
this  free  stage  of  their  existence  they  are 
transported  upon  the  feet  of  birds  and  the 
bodies  of  insects  (especially  ants)  from  one 
tree  to  another,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  are  also  transported  by  the  wind.  At 
any  rate  a  few  infested  trees  will  soon  infect 
a  whole  orchard. 

As  Prof.  Comstock  says,  the  use  of  soap  as 
an  insecticide  has  loug  bceu  known,  a  id  is 
perfectly  effectual  as  a  means  of  destroying 
the  young  scale  insect  during  the  few  days 
when  it  is  unprotected.  I  here  refer  only  to 
apple  scale.  At  all  other  seasons  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  soap  iu  any  form,  o.*  by  any  method,  has 
proved  with  me  quite  ineffectual.  But  with  the 
red  scale  insect  of  the  orange,  Prof.  Comstock 
has  found  by  actual  experiment  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  whale-oil  soap  in  the  proportion  of 


Plan  of  Piggery  Loft.— Fig.  421. 
for  breeding  sows.  The  extension  has  one 
main  pen  14x24  foot,  and  one  small  pen  8x14 
feet.  The  interior  may  be  subdivided  by  par¬ 
titions  in  any  manner  desired. 

The  feed  trough  for  the  large  pen  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  design  on  page  472.  The  loft 
(Fig.  421)  is  reached  by  a  stairway  in  the  main 
room  aud  also  by  a  truck  gangway  outside.  It 
contaius  bins  for  grain,  feeds,  etc.,  on  either 
side  of  a  four- foot  passage.  It  is  lighted  by  a 
dormer  window,  a  small  window  over  the 
dooi1*  (see  Fig  418)  and  two  small  windows— 
one  ou  either  side  of  the  Hue — at  the  opposite 
end. 

A  track  of  two-by-two  stuff  is  laid  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  passage  aud  matched  to  the 
gangway  at  the  end.  A  box  truck,  large  eu- 


EXPERI.MENTS  ON  CHINCH  BUGS. 


PROFESSOR  S.  A.  FORBES. 


Prof.  Forbes  has  kindly  permitted  me  to 
use,  as  seems  best,  the  folio  wing  interesting 
summary  of  some  experiments  on  Chinch 
Bugs  which  he  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
suggestion  from  me.  and  I  take  pleasure,  there  - 
fore,  in  forwarding  it  to  the  Rural  New- 
Y  orker  for  publication.  C.  Y.  Riley, 
memorandum  ok  experiments  relating  to 

THE  LSE  OF  KEROSENE  EMULSIONS  ON 
CHINCH  BUGS. 

SOLUTIONS  WITH  WHICH  DILUTION'S  WERE  MADE. 

1  Soap  Suds . 1  pound  soup  to  10  gallons  water. 

2  Soap  Suils . 1  pound  soup  to  A) gallons  water. 

3  Potash . 1  pound  to  5o  gallons  water . 

EMULSIONS  AS  DILUTED. 

Per  eent.  of 
Kerosene. 

A.  2  pts.  kerosene,  1  pt.  milk,  45  pm.  water . I 

B.  1  part  “  1  "  IS  ”  . a 

C.  1  “  “  1  “  IS  pt.  solution  1. ...... .5 

D.  1  “  **  1  ”  3S  ••  2 . 2<* 

E.  1  *•  “  1  SS  pts.  water . 2)5 

F.  1  “  ••  1  “  SS  pts.  solutiou  3 . 236 

G.  1  •*  “  1  “  30  **  2. . 3. 

On  the  22nd  of  J  uly  l  transplanted  several 
hills  of  corn  to  the  laboratory,  placing  them 
iu  boxes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  by  two 
feet  in  length.  The  corn  was  from  two  to 
three  foot  in  bight  at  this  time.  Each  hill  was 
infested  with  several  hundred  Chinch  Bugs, 
which  were  of  various  sizes  below  the  pupa 
stage.  All  the  corn  was  watered  once  im¬ 
mediately  after  transplanting  and  bore  the  re¬ 
moval  well,  it  was  kept  under  shelter,  but  iu 
the  well-lighted  dome  of  the  building  and 
folly  exposed  to  the  air. 

Experiment  1.— July  22,  9  p.  m.,  applied  to 
a  single  hill  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pmt  of  emul¬ 
sion  A. ,  throwing  it  with  a  small  syringe  upon 
the  base  of  the  stalks  and  surface  of  the 
ground.  For  check  upon  this  experiment,  I 
applied  water  to  another  hill  iu  the  same 
quantity  aud  m  the  same  way.  J  uly  28,  9  a.  m.  , 
the  bugs  on  the  first  hill  w  ere  still  alive,  but 
torpid.  July’  24.  at  11  a. m..  about  one-fifth  of 
the  bugs  were  completely  dead;  the  others  were 
still  alive,  but  most  of  them  torpid.  July  2d, 
8  p.  m.,  thirty  of  the  bugs  were  alive  and  back 
upon  the  stalks,  apparently  uninjured,  but  all 
the  remainder  w  ere  dead.  July  27,  10  A.M., 
the  hill  was  in  the  same  condition.  Treated 
again  with  emulsion  B.,  on  the  28th,  when  all 
the  bugs  were  killed.  Those  on  the  hill  to 
which  water  was  applied  were  not  injured  in 


decompose  in  the  soil  and  they  soon  become 
available. 

Peruvian  Guano  is  as  near  a  complete  man¬ 
ure  as  possible.  It  is  deficient  only  in  potash. 
1,000  Pounds  of  Good  Peruvian  Guano  contain 

Of  Nitrogen . 100  pounds. 

Potash . 20  " 

Phosphoric  add . 105  “ 

Soda .  12  “ 

Lime . 95  “ 

Sulphuric  acid . 150  ’• 

Magnesia .  10  “ 

Silica . 15  “ 

Chlorine,  etc _ _  11  •• 

The  silica  is  in  the  form  of  organic  sub¬ 
stance  aud  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  shells  or 
coatings  of  very  minute  diatoms  or  infusorial 
plants.  By  the  additiou  of  wood  ashes  or  mur¬ 
iate  of  potash  the  pure  Peruvian  Guano  will 
form  a  fertilizer  about  forty  times  as  effective 
as  barn-yard  manure.  This  is  a  greater  po- 
tmey  than  the  figures  alone  will  warrant,  as 
these  show  about  20  times  as  much  nitrogen 
and  40  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  in 
manure.  But  the  nitrogen  is  nearly  all  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  and  is  immediately  avail¬ 
able;  while  in  manure  it  is  not  available  for 
one  or  two  years,  and  excepting  during  the 
growing  season,  the  nitrates,  including  am¬ 
monia,  formed  from  the  nitrogenous  matters, 
are  largely  lost  by  the  filtration  of  water 
through  the  soil;  the  water  dissolving  and 
carry  ing  them  away. 


ough  to  hold  half  a  load  of  corn,  runs  on  this 
track  and  is  usetl  lo  elevate  grain  into  the  loft. 
It  is  easily  drawm  up  by  a  windlass,  under 
w’hich  it  passes,  (see  Fig,  421).  The  rope  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  truck  by  a  hook  so  that  it  may 
instantly  be  attached  or  detached,  With  this 
apparatus  a  load  of  corn  can  be  got  into  the 
loft  in  about  the  same  time  that  a  man  can 
throw  it  into  a  nine-foot  crib  and  about  three 
times  more  easily. 

Cora  may  be  shelled  in  the  loft  and  run  to 
the  lower  room  through  a  spout,  or  it  may  be 
shelled  on  the  lower  floor.  Three  or  four 
spouts  may  be  provided  it  desired,  and  corn 
and  other  feed  be  sent  down  into  the  feed 


species  are  described.  This  report  is  by  Prof. 
J.  Henry  Comstock,  at  that  time  Entomologist 
of  the  Department,  but  now  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  entire  report  is  of  great  interest  to 
growers  of  tree  fruit  all  over  the  country,  but 
especially  to  orange  anil  apple  growers.  Be. 
sides  giving  descriptions  of  a  very  exact  nature 
by  which  the  numerous  specie  may  be 
identified.  Prof.  Comstock  has  something  to 
say  on  the  practical  questions  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  these  troublesome  insects  and  of 
destroying  them.  Upon  the  first  point  his  ad¬ 
vise  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  insects  are 
unable  to  migrate  from  tree  to  tree  except 
through  contact  of  the  branches.  He  there¬ 
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A  PIGGERY. 

The  design  for  this  piggery  is  the  result  of 
long  aud  careful  study  combined  with  enough 
practical  experience  to  enable  the  designer  to 
know-  what  he  is  about. 

The  main  buildiug.  Fig.  418,  is  !Sx32,  with 
14-foot  posts.  The  extension  is  14x32,  seven 
feet  at  the  back.  The  walls  are  rtouble — the 
same  as  those  iu  the  design  ou  page  472  of  the 
Rural  for  July  23,  and  of  the  same  material. 
The  roof  is  shingled  or  covered  with  rubber 
roofing  the  same  as  in  that  design.  The  floor 
of  the  main  room  is  grouted,  or  brick  laid  in 
“slush  cement,"  It  would  be  better  if  the 
floors  of  the  pens  were  of  the  same  material, 


Ground  Plan  of  Piggery. — Fig.  420. 
as  it  makes  a  hard,  dry  floor  for  bedding 
and  effectually  excludes  vermin.  Floors  con¬ 
structed  in  this  manner  should  always  in¬ 
cline  slightly  toward  the  outer  wall  of  the 
buildings  where  openings  should  be  provided 
for  the  escape  of  fluids. 

If  a  cellar  is  desired,  it  should  be  about 
10x18,  located  under  the  central  portion  of  the 
maiu  building  (Fig.  419)  and  have  an  entrance 
under  the  stairway.  In  this  case  the  floor 
over  the  cellar  would  have  to  be  of  2-incli 


Piggery,  Side  Elevation.— Fig.  41S. 


cooker,  swill  tanks,  or  on  any  portion  of  the 
lower  floor. 

The  main  room  is  a  splendid  place  wherein 
to  butcher  hogs  during  cold,  disagreeable 
weather  in  W inter.  Hooks  may  be  attached 
to  the  upper  joists  to  hang  them  upon 

The  building  may  be  ornamented  with  a 
ventilator,  but  if  the  pens  are  cared  for  prop¬ 
erly  none  will  be  needed  for  the  escape  of  im¬ 
pure  air  Constructed  as  shown  in  the  design, 
and  of  the  materials  described,  it  makes  a  very 
neat  and  substantial  building  for  the  purpose 
and  its  many  advantages  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  cost  will  vary  greatly  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country.  Any  intellig¬ 
ent  carpenter,  or  dealer  in  building  materials 
can,  from  the  sketches  and  description,  give  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  cost  in  his  locality. 

•*  Picket." 

A  COUPLE  OF  PROLIFIC  SOWS. 

In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  July  14.  H. 
S.  of  Dav  s  Co.,  Kansas,  reports  a  prolific  sow’ 
of  the  Jersey  Red  Breed.  I  hereby  inclose  the 
report  of  a  Jersey -Red  -Be rkshire  sow  which 
was  farrowed  iu  September,  1880. 


September, 

1881, 

farrowed 

10 

pigs. 

April, 

1882, 

It 

12 

«< 

September, 

1882, 

it 

14 

it 

March  2, 

1888, 

it 

17 

it 

July  27, 

1883, 

ft 

15 

»< 

Total 

J 

68 

The  last  three  litters  were  inside  11  mouths 
and  included  4(3  pigs.  The  dates  of  the  first 


fore  cautions  against  getting  trees  or  cions 
from  infected  nurseries  and  orchards,  and 
advises  that  in  every  case  purchases  from 
abroad  be  thoroughly'  washed,  with  a  strong 
solution  of  soap.  He  also  advises  care  as  to 
bringing  borne  specimens  as  curiosities,  and 
much  caution  as  to  fruit  packages  from  other 
orchards,  w  bieh  he  regards  as  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  transporting  the  scale  insect  in  the 
same  way  that  the  colding  moth  is  so  often 
transported. 

My  ow’n  experience  with  these  scale  insects, 
or  **  bark-lice,"  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
has  been  mostly  with  the  species  found  upon 
the  apple  tree  in  our  Northern  States,  They’ 
were  introduced  into  my  grounds  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  infected  trees  aud  cions,  and  have 
given  me  much  trouble.  Though  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  clean  all  purchases  of  the 
scales,  yet  some  inevitably  escape,  and  the 
multiplication  is  very'  rapid.  As  to  Prof. 
Comstock's  advise  to  wash  all  young  trees  and 
cions  with  soap,  it  is  in  my  opinion  useless  for 
the  apple  scale,  which,  at  the  usual  time  of 
trausplanting  aud  grafting,  are  quite  insensi¬ 
ble  to  such  applications.  There  is  only  a  brief 
season  iu  June  during  w  hich  the  young  insects 
(which  then  issue  from  beneath  the  scales  of 
their  dead  mothers  and  spread  over  the 
branches,  looking  like  a  fine  white  powder.) 
can  be  affected  by  any  application  not  strong 
enough  to  injure  the  tree  itself  I  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  possible  to  clear  any  orchard  of 
these  insects  after  it  is  once  infested  w  ith  them. 
When  they’  come  from  beneath  the  protecting 


sme  elevation;  Mg.  tne  ground  plan;  Fig. 
421,  the  plan  of  the  loft.  The  main  buildiug, 
Fig.  420,  contains  feed  cooker,  pump,  swill  aud 
feed  tanks,  scales,  etc.,  aud  two  7x10  feet  peus 
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the  least,  but  all  were  back  again  upon  the 
stalks  in  24  bom's. 

Experiment  2. — July  24,  4.30  p.m.  Applied 
to  another  hill  in  the  laboratory  one-half  pint 
of  emulsion  B.  July  25,  10  a.m.,  four-fifths  of 
the  bugs  were  dead.  Those  alive  were  almost 
entirely  under  clods,  and  some  here  were  also 
dead.  On  the  26tli  and  27th,  about  40  bugs 
were  found  to  be  alive,  and  all  the  remainder 
dead.  On  a  hill  treated  with  water  at  the 
same  time  no  effect  was  produced. 

Experiments. — July  25,  3.30  p.m.  Applied 
seven  pints  of  emulsiou  B.,  to  28  hills  of  corn 
in  the  field,  selecting  those  most  affected.  The 
weather  was  very  hot  and  dry.  The  solution 
was  applied  with  a  hand  force-pump.  The 
hills  treated  were  surrounded  by  fence  boards, 
placed  on  edge,  and  daubed  plentifully  with 
fresh  coal-tar,  to  prevent  interference  from 
outside.  On  the  26th,  at  11.30  A.M.,  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  bugs  were  entirely  dead.  At  5 
r.  M.  of  the  27th  the  condition  w  as  unchanged. 

Experiment  4.— July  28,  11  a.m.,  a  hill  of 
com  in  the  laboratory  was  treated  with  half 
a  pint  of  emulsion  C.  At  five  P.M.,  the  bugs 
were  all  dead  but  about  a  dozeu.  On  the  29th, 
at  11  a.m..  I  could  find  but  four  that  showed 
signs  of  life.  On  the  31st  of  July,  14  bugs 
were  alive  and  at  work  on  the  stalks, 

Experiment  5. — July  28,  seven  p.m.,  I  treat¬ 
ed  13  hills  of  com  in  the  field  with  emulsion 
CM  applying  half  a  pint  to  each  hill.  The 
following  night  was  cloudy  but  dry.  On  the 
29th,  at  nine  a  m.  ,  nine-tenths  of  the  bugs 
were  dead,  and  those  alive  were  nearly  all 
under  clods.  On  the  29th,  at  five  P.m.,  from 
90  to  95  per  cent,  were  dead,  piled  up  in  mas¬ 
ses  everywhere  upon  the  com  and  ground. 
August  2,  five  p.m. ,  on  comparison  of  these 
hills  with  others  adjacent,  I  found  that  the 
bugs  upon  the  latter  were  about  five  times  as 
numerous  as  those  upon  the  hills  which  had 
been  treated.  From  this  and  the  preceding 
experiments  I  infer  that  the  bugs  were  still 
hatching. 

Experiment  6, — I  spread  upon  a  glass  slide 
as  thin  a  layer  of  emulsion  D.,  as  I  could  apply 
with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  and  allowed  five  bugs 
to  crawl  over  it.  Four  whose  bodies  were 
reached  by  the  fluid,  died  in  an  horn*,  but  the 
one  remaining  was  unaffected. 

Experiment  7. — August  1,  12  m.  I  applied 
half  a  pint  of  emulsion  E.,  to  a  hill  in  the 
laboratory.  August  2nd.  eight  A.M.,  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  bugs  were  dead,  and 
those  alive  were  collected  upon  the  highest 
points  of  ground.  August  4,  at  eight  a.  m. 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  bugs  were  found 
to  be  dead. 

Experiment  8.— August  1,  12  m.,  applied 
one-half  pint  of  emulsion  D.  August  2,  9  a.m. 
nine-tenths  of  the  bugs  were  dead.  Those 
alive  were  nearly  all  on  the  ground.  This  di¬ 
lution  with  soap-suds  holds  much  better  than 
that  with  water. 

Experiment  9.— August  1,  12  m.,  applied 
half  a  pint  of  emulsion  F.  August  2,  eight  a.m, 
one-half  of  the  bugs  were  dead ;  the  others 
were  on  the  ground  and  on  stalks.  On  the 
fourth  of  August  nearly  all  were  dead. 

The  three  above  experiments  were  intended 
to  test  the  comparative  efficiency  of  water, 
soap-suds,  and  a  solution  of  potash  as  dilutents 
of  the  emulsion.  The  first  effects  were  evid¬ 
ently  in  favor  of  soap-suds,  showing  that  this 
js  at  least  most  prompt  in  its  action.  The  com- 
parison  of  final  effects  was  interfered  with  by 
the  fact  that  about  this  time  the  bugs  on  all 
the  hills  commenced  to  die  indiscriminately, 
from  some  cause  not  clearly  underetood. 

Experiment  10. — August  second,  2  p.m., 
applied  half  a  pint  of  emulsion  D.  to  the  worst 
hill  in  the  laboratory.  August  third,  9.30  a.m., 
nine- tenths  of  the  bugs  were  dead:  the 
others  were  scattered  on  the  ground.  August 
fourth,  eight  a.m.,  95  percent,  of  the  bugs 
were  dead,  and  the  others  still  torpid  on  the 
ground. 

Experiment  11. — August  second,  five  p.  m., 
applied  one-half  pint  of  emulsion  F.  to  a  hill 
in  the  laboratory.  At  10  a.m.  on  the  third, 
fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  bugs  were  dead. 

Additional  experiments  which  I  haven’t 
time  to  detail,  showed  that  milk  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  emulsion,  which  can  be  made  at 
least  as  well  with  soap-suds  (one  pound  of  soap 
to  10  gallons  of  water),  using  equal  parts  of 
the  oil  and  suds;  that  a  mere  mechanical  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  simple  oil  and  water  is  effective, 
and  does  not  injure  the  corn  (at  least  in  a  ratio 
of  five  per  cent,  of  the  oil  to  95  of  water) ;  that 
all  these  fluids  accomplish  their  purpose  when 
poured  on  with  a  sprinkler  as  w  ell  as  when  ap¬ 
plied  forcibly  in  a  spray,  and  that  they  kill  the 
adult  bugs  as  easily  as  the  young. 

Normal,  Ill. 


Rose  Bugs  vs.  Grapes. 

I  see  this  referred  to  in  the  issue  of  the 
Rural,  for  July  14.  The  usual  remedies  for 
this  insect  are  shaking  on  to  sheets  or  some¬ 
thing  spread  under  the  vinos  and  hand-pick¬ 
ing.  I  should  think  a  frame  that  could  be 
carried  in  the  hand  would  be  more  convenient 


than  the  sheet.  This  could  be  made  of  a  light 
stick  bent  like  a  hoop,  with  the  two  ends,  in¬ 
stead  of  lapping,  running  parallel  for  about  a 
foot;  this  part,  being  five  inches  apart.  Into 
this  insert  two  cross-pieces  far  enough  apart 
so  that  when  the  inner  one  is  grasped  by  the 
hand,  the  outer  will  not  come  quite  to  the 
elbow.  Cover  the  hoop  part  with  some  light 
musliu,  letting  it  bag  enough  so  that  whatever 
falls  upon  it  will  roll  to  the  center.  By  holding 
this  with  the  left  hand  under  the  vine  and  hit¬ 
ting  the  vine  with  a  small  stick,  it  seems  to  me 
that  rose  bugs  and  many  other  insects  might 
be  captured  with  little  trouble.  If  one  were 
to  take  the  trouble  to  insert  the  mouth  of  a 
large-mouthed  bottle  in  the  bottom  of  such  a 
net,  into  which  a  little  kerosene  was  poured, 
such  a  trap  could  be  used  without  the  trouble 
of  stopping  to  kill  what  is  caught.  Two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough 
for  the  net.  6.  H.  French. 


APPLES  IN  CENTRAL  OHIO. 


R.  J.  BLACK. 


The  notes,  “  A  Walk  Among  the  Apple 
Trees.”  by  Mr.  Ira  J.  Blackwell,  of  Mercer  Co., 
N.  J.,  in  the  Rural  of  Sept.  30th  and  of  Oct. 
28th ,  were  read  by  me  with  much  interest.  It 
may  also  interest  some  to  have  a  record  of  ex¬ 
perience  writh  many  of  the  same  fruits  and 
some  others,  four  hundred  miles  westward 
and  on  nearly  the  same  parallel,  a  little  south. 

The  last  season  was  “the  bearing  year,’’ 
and  the  bloom  was  profuse;  but  the  young 
fruit  kept  dropping  from  nearly  all  the  varie¬ 
ties,  until  the  crop  was  the  lightest  but  one  in 
more  than  thirty  years.  This  was  caused 
doubtless  by  the  long-coutiuued  cold  rains  in 
Spring,  and  probably  also  by  the  extreme 
drought  of  1881,  which  interfered  with  the 
perfecting  of  the  fruit  buds. 

The  varieties  which  by  reason  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  vitality  withstood  all  this,  and  pro¬ 
duced  good  crops,  were  few.  In  the  following 
notes,  the  failure  of  the  crop  is  not  prejudicial 
to  any  variety;  as  such  a  combination  of  un¬ 
favorable  influences  may  not  occur  again  in 
half  a  century. 

Early  Harvest  is  valuable  if  grafted 
standard  high:  grown  from  the  ground  it  is  an 
uncertain  bearer  and  a  poor  tree. 

Fourth  of  J  uly  bears  profusely  on  alter¬ 
nate  years,  and  is  a  very  good  apple,  especially 
for  the  kitchen.  It  makes  a  better  tree  than 
Early  Harvest,  with  large,  dark-green  leaves, 
and  shoots  which  indicate  a  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  Siberian  Crabs :  it  is  not  much  like  Tetofsky. 

Primate  is  of  first  quality;  occasionally 
(but  not  much  lately)  watercored.  Not  a 
very  good  tree  when  j'oung,  but  improves 
with  age  and  bears  well. 

Summer  Rose,  very  good,  but  too  small. 

Red  Astrachan  is  not  always  fair,  and  is 
always  too  acid;  but  with  a  reasonable  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  it  is  not  suipassed  as  a  Summer 
cooking  apple. 

Early  Strawberry  makes  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tree  in  all  stages  of  growth  that  it  is  a  pity 
the  fruit  is  generally  too  small. 

Keswick  Code  in  is  for  cooking  only;  and 
man)  others  are  just  as  good. 

Benoni  makes  a  most  beautiful  tree,  and 
bears  well,  but  is  not  large,  though  larger 
than  Early  Strawberry.  Very  good. 

Sweet  Bough,  a  moderate  bearer;  fruit  of 
good  size,  but  not  quite  sweet  enough.  Tree 
a  moderate  grower. 

Summer  Sweet  (Hightop  Sweet,,  is  better 
thun  Sweet  Bough;  not  so  large,  but  a  profuse 
bearer  of  very  sweet  fruit.  Pigs  have  been 
fattened  on  it  without  a  grain  of  corn.  Tree 
a  line,  thrifty,  upright  grower. 

Summer  Queen  bears  well  on  alternate 
years,  and  is  a  very  good  apple  of  good  size. 

Hawley,  large,  excellent,  a  shy  bearer. 

Sine-qua-NON,  fruit  of  medium  size;  very 
good,  very  fair.  Tree  a  great  bearer  every 
other  year. 

Summer  Pippin  (Champlain,  Paper  Skin)( 
fruit  above  medium :  very  fair ;  very  good.  A 
beautiful  tree. 

Summer  HaGLOE  is  like  Red  Astrachan  in 
size  and  quality,  but  lighter  colored.  Not  a 
very  nice  tree,  but  a  good  bearer. 

Townsend  is  a  good,  upright  grower,  and 
a  great  bearer  on  alternate  years.  Of  good 
size;  a  valuable  apple. 

Sops  of  Wine  (Hominy  of  the  South),  a 
bright-colored  apple  of  fab-  quality.  Tree  up. 
right  and  productive,  but  not  very  hardy. 

American  Summer  Pearmain,  tree  not  a 
very  good  grower;  fruit  not  always  fair. 

Porter,  of  good  -size,  and  good  quality. 
Tree  a  pretty  good  grower  and  a  good  hearer. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  fruit  of  medium 
size,  moderate  quality.  Tree  a  good  bearer 
and  thrifty.  Shoots  darker  than  those  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  with  the  same  peculiar 
hardy  (horny)  appearance. 


Trenton  Early,  fruit  rather  large,  round¬ 
ish-oblong,  pale  yellow,  very  good.  Tree  a 
good  grower;  a  moderate  and  not  very  early 
bearer.  This  is  not  indentical  with  Drap  d’Or, 
Early  Joe,  a  very  slow  grower  at  first,  bu^ 
eventually  it  makes  a  large,  healthy  tree.  A 
profuse  bearer  on  alternate  years.  It  requires 
the  best  soil.  Fruit  small,  striped,  excellent; 
must  not  be  kept  long,  as  it  loses  its  fine  flavor 
soon  after  it  is  gathered. 

Garden  Royal,  fruit  nearly  medium,  yel¬ 
lowish  with  red  splashes,  of  first,  quality. 
Tree  a  good  bearer.  Growth  erect,  moderate, 
making  a  beautiful  small  tree,  very  suitable 
for  limited  grounds  or  gardens— smallest  of 
all  apple  trees  except  the  French  Paradise. 

Summer  Pound  Royal,  fruit  greenish-yel¬ 
low,  conical,  above  medium,  a  good  cooking 
apple.  Tree  thrifty  and  a  good  bearer. 

Jeffkris,  fruit  small,  very  fair,  striped, 
first-rate.  Tree  a  great  bearer,  but  rather  a 
^eeble  grower. 

Maiden’s  Blush  owes  its  popularity  to  its 
beauty  and  good  bearing,  and  the  good  growth 
and  symmetry  of  the  tree. 

Munson  Sweet,  a  fine  bearer  of  fair-sized, 
very  good  fruit.  A  good  tree. 

Twenty  Ounce,  large  and  showy  but 
coarse.  Good,  erect  growth. 

Holland  Pippin,  fruit  large,  fair,  greenish. 
Tree  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  and  a  great 
bearer  on  alternate  years.  A  good  cooking 
apple. 

Fall  Pippin,  fruit  very  large,  yellow,  of 
first  quality.  Tree  very  unreliable  in  bearing. 

Fall  Wine,  fruit  above  medium,  of  fine 
color  aud  very  fine  quality.  Ineliued  to  be 
knotty  unless  in  the  t>est  soil.  Tree  thrifty 
and  productive ;  shoots  much  spotted. 

Smokehouse,  tree  grows  irregularly  aud 
does  not  look  beautiful,  aud  needs  age  to  do 
well.  A  good  bearer.  Fruit  fair  and  fine 
looking,  and  very  good. 

Northern  Spy,  a  very  large,  splendid-look¬ 
ing,  and  very  perishable  apple  of  good  quality. 
Tree  thrifty,  putting  out  very  late;  a  tardy 
and  uncertain  bearer. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  fruit  of  good 
size,  fair.  Tree  productive;  much  inclined  to 
drop  its  fruit  which  generally  ripens  too  early, 
but  is  always  of  fine  quality. 

Cogswell  is  another  excellent  Northern 
Winter  apple  which  in  removal  has  left  none 
of  its  good  qualities  behind;  and  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  keeper.  Above  medium,  beautiful,  very 
productive.  Strictly  a  Fall  apple,  and  entirely 
distinct  form. 

Ohio  Nonpareil,  a  very  fine  fruit  which  is 
somewhat  similar  in  all  respects,  but  with 
more  unbroken  red.  Shoots  very  stout, 
lighter-colored  than  Cogswell;  downy. 

Baldwin  is  an  uncertain  bearer,  dropping 
badly  and  decaying  soon.  Quality  not  equal 
to  its  Eastern  reputation. 

Belmont,  of  fine  quality,  good  size,  fair 
and  productive,  keeping  often  until  mid- 
Winter.  Its  tenderness  unfits  it  for  market, 
but  it  is  excellent  for  home  use. 

Ram  BO  is  the  most  popular  Fall  apple^ 
usually  keeping  until  November,  but  some  sea¬ 
sons  until  March.  Tree  a  thrifty,  upright 
grower,  and  a  profuse  bearer  on  alternate 
years. 

Evening  Party  is  a  delicious  early  Winter 
apple  of  medium  size.  Tree  thrifty  and  very 
productive,  with  very  dark  shoots  often  tinged 
with  gray. 

Marks  would  be  desirable  if  it  did  not  drop 
so  badly. 

Keim  is  small,  but  very  fair,  aud  of  very 
good  quality,  and  it  keeps  pretty  well.  Tree 
a  good  grower  aud  a  profuse  bearer  every 
other  year. 

American  Golden  Russet  (Little  Pkar. 
m ain  of  the  Muskingum  Valley),  excellent  on 
rich,  warm  soil;  on  upland  of  but  moderate 
fertility  it  is  worthless. 

Yellow  Bellflower  is  one  of  the  best  of 
apples;  aud  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  un¬ 
profitable.  bearers, 

Canada  Reinkttk  is  out  of  its  latitude 
here.  Tree  unproductive.  Fruit  poor,  and  a 
poor  keeper. 

White  Pippin  is  a  strong,  erect  grower 
with  very  dark  shoots ;  a  good  but  rather  tardy 
bearer.  Fruit  large,  of  good  quality,  and 
keeps  until  March. 

Wagenkr,  a  good,  very  erect  grower.  It  is 
too  far  south  here  to  be  valuable. 

Rome  Beauty,  a  very  early  and  great 
bearer  of  large,  fine-looking  fruit,  which  is  of 
good  quality  and  keeps  well.  Tree  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  erect  grower,  with  clear,  shiuiug  brown 
shoots.  Deserves  its  great  popularity;  but 
must  have  good  soil  to  prevent  exhaustion  by 
its  heavy  crops. 

Loudon  Pippin,  fruit  fine,  but  the  tree  is 
a  tardy  bearer,  though  a  thrifty  spreading 
grower. 

Tompkins  Co.  King,  a  strong  grower,  but 
very  poor  bearer.  Fruit  large,  imperfect. 

Rawle’s  Genet,  fruit  above  medium  if  in 
the  best  soil,  which  it  should  always  have;  of 
very  good  quality,  aud  a  good  keeper.  Tree 


n  early  and  profuse  bearer,  beautiful,  erect 
thrifty,  putting  out  very  late  in  Spring. 

Peck’s  Pleasant,  fruit  large,  fair,  of  very 
good  quality.  Tree  a  good  hearer  if  grafted 
standard  high.  Very  unsatisfactory  grown 
from  the  ground. 

Falla wateu  (TulpEHOCKEN)  is  also  un¬ 
satisfactory  grown  in  the  same  way,  but  for 
the  opposite  reason— because  it  will  “bear’ 
itself  to  death.  Fruit  large,  smooth,  of  fail- 
quality;  drops  a  good  deal. 

Nero  is  only  “almost  good  enough  to 
grow.”  Can  it  bo  identical  with  Major ( 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  here;  aud 
Major  is  known  to  have  originated  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  Northumberland  Co. 
Pa. — the  home  of  Nero. 

Dutch  Mignonne,  fruit  large,  showy,  quite 
tart,  aud  not  a  good  keeper.  Tree  a  thrifty, 
rather  upright  grower,  and  very  refractory 
iu  grafting  over,  but  this  can  be  overcome 
with  care. 

Blenheim  Pippin  is  a  very  healthy,  strong, 
spreading  grower,  altogether  unlike  the  fore¬ 
going  in  habit  of  tree.  Color  of  shoots,  etc.  A 
very  tardy  bearer,  and  has  bonie  but  little 
thus  far. 

Domine,  fruit  full  medium,  oblate,  striped 
and  splashed;  very  good.  Is  a  very  strong 
upright  grower,  with  stout  shoots  aud  very 
open  head.  Productive,  but  fruit  often  de¬ 
fective  and  generally  does  not  keep  well. 
Strangely  enough, it  has  been  confounded  with 
Wells,  which  is  a  fairer  and  better  fruit, 
and  keeps  better.  Medium  to  large,  roundish- 
conical,  mostly  covered  with  clear  red.  Tree 
thrifty,  upright,  becoming  round-headed, 
twiggy;  shoots  rather  slender,  dull  olive. 
Very  productive  with  heavier  crops  on  alter¬ 
nate  years.  Brought  from  Adams  Co.  Pa. 
many  years  ago. 

Seek-No-Further  makes  a  good  tree,  with 
peculiar  grayish  bark.  Fruit  very  good,  but 
it  will  not  keep  unless  iu  rare  eases.  Pro¬ 
ductive. 

Nickajack  is  a  strong  grower  and  a  good 
bearer:  and  chough  its  large  fruit  is  much  be¬ 
low  first  quality,  its  ability  to  stand  rough 
treatment  is  greatly  in  its  favor. 

Winesap  often  lacks  size,  and  the  tree  is 
not  of  the  best  shape:  but  it  is  very  thrifty 
and  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  very  good  and 
keeps  well. 

N  ewtown  Pippin  is  an  excellent  apple  on  the 
right  soil— rich,  warm  niul  sandy.  But  the 
habit  of  the  tree  is  not  good,  and  it  should  be 
grafted  standard  high.  A  good  bearer. 

York  Imperial  (Johnson’s  Fink  Winter) 
promising,  though  it  has  borne  but  little. 
Growth  moderate,  shoots  rather  slender,  ashy- 
brown. 

Smith’s  Cider  is  mis-named,  as  it  is  not  a 
cider  apple.  It  deserves  its  widespread  popu¬ 
larity,  though  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality  or 
so  attractive  in  color  as  some  others.  If  the 
very  brilliantly  colored  sport  of  this  variety  in¬ 
troduced  from  some  part  of  Pennsylvania  last 
Spring  should  become  permanent,  it  will  be  a 
decided  acquisition. 

Tewksbury  Blush  is  of  little  value  com¬ 
pared  with 

Fink,  which  slightly  resembles  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  is  superior  in  size,  quality  aud  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Growth  thrifty,  very  erect,  with 
clear,  rich  brown  shoots.  Au  curly  and  pro¬ 
fuse  bearer  on  alternate  years,  and  a  light 
crop  between.  Fruit  small  to  medium,  round¬ 
ish-oblate,  pale  yellow  with  blush;  solid;  very 
pleasant.  It  is  a  great  keeper,  the  fruit  of 
two  years’  production  being  sometimes  shown 
together  at  the  fairs  in  October,  The  cider 
made  from  it  also  is  of  the  finest  quality. 

Jonathan,  very  highly  colored  aud  very 
beautiful  and  of  line  quality ;  but  not  u  good 
keeper  so  fur  south  of  its  original  home. 

Willow  Twig  is  large  aud  good-lookings 
but  not  always  fair;  of  good  quality,  keep, 
pretty  well.  Tree  thrifty  and  productive; 
rather  straggling  while  young. 

Turn-Off  Lane,  small,  highly  colored,  ot 
moderate  quality.  Not  equal  to  some  Others 
as  a  keeper.  Ti  oc  very  erect. 

Over  thirty  years’  experience  here  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  while  the  Northern  Summer 
and  Full  apples  generally  do  well,  the  North¬ 
ern  Winter  apples  are  a  failure.  Large  sums 
have  l>een  lost  by  planting  them  here,  and 
farther  west  to  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

With  the  Southern  apples  it  is  entirely 
different.  The  Summer  varieties  are  of  little 
or  no  value;  but  many  of  the  late  Fall  aud 
Winter  varieties  which  have  been  tried,  are 
of  the  most  promising  character,  with  excel¬ 
lent  bearing  and  keeping  properties. 

Bremen,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio. 


<Ti)C  poulinj  IJari) 


TESTING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Everybody  who  handles  hens  must  know 
by  this  time  that  a  chick  will  uo  more  come 
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f  rom  an  unfertile  egg  than  it  will  from  a  China 
egg,  and  yet  do  people  suspect  the  large  pro. 
portion  of  worthless  eggs  they  are  constantly 
putting  under  hens  for  hatching?  The  writer 
is  using  incubators,  and  out  of  250  eggs  over 
30  per  cent,  are  found,  after  six  days’  trial,  to 
be  unfertile.  These  eggs  have  been  gathered 
directly  from  the  owners  of  the  hens  that  laid 
them,  and  iu  each  instance  were  pronounced 
fresh  aud  just  such  eggs  as  they  had  set.  If 
one  will  keep  a  strict  account  with  his  hens  he 
will  find  that,  as  a  rule,  they  will  not  produce 
50  per  cent,  of  chickens  from  the  eggs  put 
under  them.  One  great  cause  of  this  is  that 
there  are  no  chicks  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  settings.  When  one  considers  that  just 
about  one-half  of  the  hens  are  wasting  their 
time  and  talents,  so  to  speak,  better  manage¬ 
ment  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  little 
learning  on  this  subject  aud  if  one  has  no 
hens  to  set  now,  he  should  cut  this  article  out 
and  read  it  over  when  he  has  need  of  the  in¬ 
formation  it  contains. 

In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching  the  fresher 
they  are  the  better,  and  one  should  avoid  all 
eggs  out  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape.  A 
very  large  or  double-yelked  egg  will  not  hatch 
even  the  monstrosity  that  beginners  always 
hope  for,  neither  will  very  round  eggs  or  very 
small  ones.  See  that  there  is  a  cock  for  every 
six  or  eight  hens,  and  if  the  range  is  unlimited 
more  are  better.  When  the  hen  is  set,  put  as 
many  eggs  under  her  as  she  can  possibly  cover, 
for  some  will  have  to  come  out.  Chalk  down 
somewhere  in  sight  and  as  near  the  nest  as 
possible,  the  date  of  the  seventh  day  from 
putting  the  hen  on  the  nest.  Now  comes  the 
trouble — to  tell  just  what  is  iu  an  egg  it  should 
have  been  twelve  hours  in  perfect  rest,  so  it 
will  be  necessary  to  get.  up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  hen  has  ended  her  night’s 
sleep  aud  begun  to  fcuru  her  eggs  with  her 
bill,  which  she  does  many  times  a  day.  From 
its  position  of  rest  the  egg  must  be  lifted  with 
great  care  and  with  the  same  side  uppermost 
as  in  the  nest.  Place  it  gently  against  the 
tester,  and  if  it  was  a  fresh  fertilized  egg 
when  put  under  the  hen.  the  progress  of  hatch¬ 
ing  will  ho  well  defined.  This  will  bo  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  presence  of  an  elongated  cloud  near 
the  bottom  of  the  egg  and  a  dark  spot,  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  near  the  center.  By 
slightly  rocking  the  egg  the  latter  will  Hoot 
against  the  shell  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  dark  cloud  is  called  "congestion”  and  the 
dark  spot  above  it  is  the  embryo  heart.  An 
egg  showing  these  distinctive  marks,  with  any 
kind  of  decent  treatment,  is  sure  to  hatch  out 
a  lively  and  vigorous  chick.  The  fresh,  un¬ 
fertile  egg  treated  iu  the  same  manner,  will 
show  distinctly  the  yelk  floating  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  aud  the  other  parts  will  present  a  pink 
transparency  and  will  be  just  as  good  to  eat 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  eggs  to  be  bought  in 
the  market.  I  do  not  advise  soiling  such  eggs, 
for  I  cannot  sav  as  to  their  keeping  qualities, 
never  having  tried  one,  but  I  always  eat 
them  and  find  them  excellent  for  omelet  and 
scrambling. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  harder  class  of 
eggs  to  deal  with— those  that  are  only  partially 
fertilized  or  have  been  laid  too  long.  Seven 
days  under  the  hen  create  in  these  some  fear¬ 
ful  changes.  The  manifestations  vary  from 
total  blackness  to  light  streaks  and  pretty 
blood  veins,  which  latter,  bv  the  way.  are  of 
but  little  value  in  determining  whether  the 
egg  has  a  live  chick  in  it  or  not.  With  me 
the  rule  is  to  reject  all  eggs  that  do  not  show 
the  heart,,  or  black  spot,  though  it  is  often 
found  located  in  a  wrong  part  of  the  egg.  The 
cloud  or  “congestion”  may  he  broken  iu  ap¬ 
pearance  or  wrongly  located  and  yet  the  egg 
will  produce  a  chick,  but  the  heart  must  be 
there.  If  it  has  settled  to  the  bottom  there  is 
little  hope  of  life  left  in  it.  The  great  trouble 
in  tes  ing  eggs  correctly  is  caused  by  the  very 
old  ones.  The  former  will  often  start  aud  in 
four  or  flve  days  reach  what  we  call  the 
“dark  age.”  that  is.  grow  in  that  time  up  to 
the  ten-day  stage  of  the  ordinary  egg  when 
the  chick  has  grown  so  much  that  it  clouds 
the  egg  too  much  for  the  light  to  show  through 
it  and  the  tester  is  of  no  further  value.  So 
with  the  poorly  fertilized  egg,  it  starts  so 
slowly  that  at  six  days  it  may  look  like  an  un¬ 
fertilized  egg,  while  if  given  two  or  three 
more  days  it  will  display  the  signs  of  a  fertile 
egg  aud  iu  time  pnxiuco  a  chick,  though  it  is 
usually  two  or  throe  days  behind  those  from 
the  fresh  eggs  in  hatching  and  the  chick  is 
never  so  vigorous  when  it  first  comes. 

Having  by  this  means  detected  and  removed 
all  the  unfertile  eggs  ami  put  the  others  back 
under  the  hen,  every  two  or  three  da  vs  each 
egg  should  be  subjected  to  a  good  sniff  with 
the  nose  when  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  if  any 
have  become  rotten,  aud  all  that  may  have 
dono  so  should  be  removed  and  not  be  allowed 
to  poison  the  other  eggs  When  so  many  un¬ 
fertile  eggs  arc  found  uuder  one  hen  as  not  to 
leave  enough  to  make  out  a  setting,  other 
fresh  eggs  can  l>e  put  in  their  places  and 
marked  with  a  pencil  so  that  they  too  can  be 
ex  amined  at  the  proper  time,  and  it  w  ill  be 
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necessary  to  place  these  last  eggs  in  other 
nests  when  the  hen  comes  off  with  the  first 
chicks.  All  of  this  is  some  trouble,  hut  it  is  a 
saving  of  just  about  one-third  of  the  eggs  and 
it  adds  about  one-half  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  hens,  and  if  the  chicks  are  given  to  a 
few  of  the  hens  many  of  those  that  have  been 
sitting  can  lie  made  to  begin  laying  again  at 
an  early  day. 

To  make  a  good  contrivance  for  testing  eggs 
is  not  half  so  troublesome  as  most  people 
think  it  is,  nor  need  any  money  be  spent  upon 
it.  Make  the  four  sides  of  a  box,  leaving  out 
the  ends,  large  enough  to  pass  over  your 
largest  oil  lamp,  Set  the  box  on  legs  so  as  to 
allow  plenty  of  air  to  pass  up  the  lamp  chim¬ 
ney  or  it  will  smoke.  Gut  an  oblong  hole 
two  thirds  the  size  of  an  egg,  just  opposite 
the  flame  of  the  lamp.  Tack  a  piece  of  black 
velvet  around  the  outer  rim  of  this  hole. 
Place  the  egg  against  this  hole  and  everything 
in  it  can  be  seen  with  wonderful  distinctness. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  no  other  light  in  the 
room  while  testing  the  eggs. 

When  an  incubator  is  used,  if  the  air  bubble 
at  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is  becoming  too 
large,  which  can  readily  be  detected  by  use  of 
the  tester  at  any  stage  of  the  hatching,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  eggs  are  not  getting  enough 
moisture,  w’hich  must  be  attended  to  or  the 
chicks  will  become  glued  to  the  shell  and  not 
be  able  to  got  out.  By  breaking  a  few  eggs 
your  decisions  by  the  tester  can  readily  be 
verified  and  it  will  be  found  an  immensely 
fascinating  study.  L.  s.  hardin. 


"  CLAIMS  OF  AN  INCUBATOR  INVEN¬ 
TOR.” 


Under  the  above  caption  in  the  Rural  of 
July  21st,  some  one,  without  a  name,  in  Me- 
tuchen,  N.  J.,  makes  an  untruthful  attack 
upon  my  private  character.  It  would  not 
interest  the  public  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
in  this  matter,  but  his  communication 
does  not  redress  his  fancied  or  real  grievance. 

It  is  untrue  that  I  claim  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  machine.  When  my  friend  “Casual” 
came  to  see  me,  my  place  and  my  machine,  I 
told  him  it  was  an  improvement  on  the  Peter 
Sauer’s  machine,  but  I  do  claim  that  if  suc¬ 
cess  he  any  criterion,  then  my  improvements 
make  the  machine,  for  the  next  one  that  the 
“civil  engineer”  superintended  the  building 
of  became  an  utter  failure,  and  after  two  sea¬ 
sons’  trial,  and  the  spoiling  of  bushels  of  eggs, 
the  owner  had  it  reconstructed  with  my  inno¬ 
vations  by  that  “  refractory  mechanic.” 

If  this  mechanic  has  become  refractory  that 
is  no  business  of  mine,  nor  is  it  a  reason  why  I 
should  be  calumniated  by  some  one  who  does 
not  venture  to  subscribe  his  name. 

Since  wo  made  the  thing  a  success  I  have 
been  requested  by  several  joumnlists  and 
poultry  writers  to  give  it  to  the  public.  I  am 
not  in  a  state  of  health  or  circumstances  to 
answ  er  a  hundred  or  two  letters  a  week,  nor 
do  l  need  to  advertise  for  postage  stamps: 
hence  I  have  declined  to  have  my  name  put 
before  the  public  until  forced  by  this  anony¬ 
mous  malcontent,  who  knew  where  to  find  me 
if  I  had  done  him  any  wrong.  G.  Thompson. 


(£l)c  tKttfijarfr. 


THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE. 


Please  dont’t  imagine  from  theabove head¬ 
ing  that  lam  going  to  give  a  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  much-talked-of  grape,  to  either 
laud  it  to  the  skies,  or  to  belittle  it.  I  have 
never  seen  one  of  its  vines,  or  even  one  of  its 
seeds,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except 
what  I  read;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  des 
tined  to  cut  a  big  figure  in  the  world,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  mode  of 
its  introduction,  as  that  it  is  to  open  up  to  the 
public,  especially  to  those  to  whom  the  seeds 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  a  now  Hue  of  thought  and  study. 

Many  will  doubtless  think  that,  because  this 
Ls  such  a  noted  fruit,  its  seedlings  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  possess  some  improvement  over chance 
seedlings.  I  will  admit  that  the  more  perfect 
the  fruit  from  which  the  seed  is  taken  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  chance  of  success;  but  if  one  calculates 
upon  any  certainty  he  will  most  likely  find  out 
his  mistake,  and  be  the  wiser  for  it  hereafter, 
but  if  it  stimulates  him  to  greater  exertion  on 
a  larger  scale  w  ith  other  noted  varieties  as 
well  as  this,  there  is  a  chance,  even  though  a 
slight  one.  that  he  will  be  eventually  rewarded. 
It  is  an  interesting  subject  and  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  young  or  the  middle-aged. 
It  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  much  labor  of  hy¬ 
bridizing,  and  cross-fertilizing  as  well  as 
ordinary  experimenting,  which  have  already 
produced  valuable  results.  s.  B.  peck. 

Accompanying  this  article  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  uote  from  Mr.  Peck’s  daughter.  Her  sad 
forebodings  were,  alas!  too  speedily  verified: — 


Muskegon,  Mich.,  July  15th,  1883. 

Editor  Rural  New-Yorker:— In  reply  to 
your  request  my  father  has  written  the  in¬ 
closed,  though  too  weak  to  wield  the  pen  legi¬ 
bly,  so  I  have  copied  it.  He  is  very  feeble, 
and  probably  this  will  be  his  last  contribution 
to  your  or  any  paper.  His  interest  in  the 
Rural  and  in  grapes  also,  is  unabated.  When 
hardly  able  to  stand  out-of-doors,  he  takes  his 
pruning  shears  and  clips  off  two  or  three  or 
more  branches  from  his  vines.  He  reads  much 
of  the  time  during  the  day,  and  the  Rural  is 
one  of  his  favorites.  Of  course,  we  hope,  he 
may  rally,  and  become  comfortable,  and  re¬ 
main  with  us  yet  many  months,  but  we  fear 
the  worst. 

On  asking  him  what  he  wishes  to  say  to  you 
just  now  he  said:  “Apologize  for  the  article 
and  tell  him  how  I  am.  ”  millie  m.  peck. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  STRAWBERRIES 
IN  MICHIGAN. 


T.  T.  LYONS. 


The  season,  so  far,  has  been  so  cold  and  wet 
as  apparently  not  merely  to  delay  the  ripening 
of  strawberries,  but,  at  the  same  time  to 
greatly  disarrange  their  relative  seasons  of 
maturity. 

Crystal  City  and  Duncan,  in  previous 
years,  have  been  the  first  to  mature.  This 
season  Early  Canada  ripened  in  advance  of  all 
others,  showing  a  very  fine  crop,  and  ripening 
a  few  specimens  as  early  as  June  sixth;  while 
Duncan,  Duchess  and  Nieanor  only  began  to 
ripen  on  or  about  the  16th  to  the  18th. 

Big  Bob  ripened  a  few  specimens  about 
June  20,  some  quite  large,  and  many  small 
and  imperfect.  It  is  far  from  firm  enough, 
and  is  too  acid.  It  may  improve  in  a  more 
favorable  season,  otherwise  it  will  surely  go 
to  the  wall.  Pistillate. 

Gipsey  ripened  at  the  same  time.  The  plant 
is  healthy  and  vigorous ;  but  bears  quite  sparse¬ 
ly.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  sprightly  and 
rich  in  flavor — a  fine  amateur  berry.  Pistillate. 

Bockett  is  a  variety  that  has,  in  some  way, 
come  before  the  public  unheralded.  It  ri¬ 
pened  June  20.  It  is  very  vigorous — a  moder¬ 
ate  bearer  of  sub-acid,  sprightly,  rich  fruit — 
not  profitable,  but  desirable  for  its  superior 
flavor. 

Hathaway’s  No.  5.  is  exceedingly 
vigorous  and  productive.  Pistillate.  Fruit 
very  large,  long,  conical,  necked,  brilliant 
crimson,  rather  knobby  or  irregular,  spright¬ 
ly  subacid,  rich.  This  is  a  new  variety  from 
Mr.  B.  Hathaway,  of  Michigan,  the  originator 
of  the  Bidwell;  and  it  comes  from  a  similar 
parentage.  Mr.  Hathaway  writes  me  this  sea¬ 
son,  that  in  productiveness  it  greatly  excels 
any  other  variety  of  his  acquaintance. 

I’ri.mo  has  now  ripened  its  first  crap  with 
me.  It  has  borne  but  moderately,  aud  the 
flavor  is  rather  acid — the  result,  possibly,  of 
the  peculiar  season.  The  bloom  is  “perfect.” 

Jersey  Queen  is  very  vigorous;  but  bears 
lightly.  The  fruit  is  large,  not  bright  in 
color,  and  rather  acid.  Pistillate.  I  hope  it 
may  improve  in  a  more  favorable  season. 

Orient  with  me  is  but  moderately  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  bears  but  lightly.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  rather  acid.  “Perfect.” 

Manchester  is  very  vigorous,  and  bears 
heavily.  It  ripened  here  June  26.  It  gives 
evidence  of  being,  as  reported  at  the  East, 
of  good,  even  size  and  of  good  color  and 
texture  to  sustain  the  rough  usage  incident 
to  a  market  berry.  The  flavor  is  rather 
acid,  but  good.  Its  worst  failing  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  is  pistillate. 

Parry  is  a  variety  of  the  origin  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous, 
bearing  a  flue  crop  of  rather  light-colored, 
large-sized  fruit*  of  mild  sub-acid  flavor.  Al¬ 
though  the  blossom  develops  a  few  anthers,  it 
may  perhaps  be  called  pistillate. 

Turner’s  Beauty  and  Turner's  Favorite 
came  to  me  from  different  sources;  bufvery 
probably  they  may  prove  identical.  Both  are 
quite  unproductive,  and  apparently  of  little 
value.  Both  are  bisexual. 

Finch’s  Prolific  is  of  only  moderate 
vigor.  It  suffered  very  much  more  from 
last  Winter  than  Crystal  City,  Longfellow,  or 
Oliver  Goldsmith  growing  in  adjacent  rows. 
It  has  yielded  but  a  moderate  crop.  Fruit 
rather  large,  bright  crimson,  firm,  sub-acid. 
Bisexual.  It  ripened  about  Juue  2T. 

Hathaway's  No.  9  is  another  variety 
of  the  same  parentage  as  No.  5,  of  similar 
vigor;  but,  so  far,  but  moderately  produc¬ 
tive.  Pistillate.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  bright 
scarlet;  rather  acid  till  fully  ripe.  Season, 
this  year,  about  June  28. 

Hathaway’s  No.  3,  is  yet  another  of 
the  same  lot  of  seedlings  with  Nos.  5  and 
p — equally  vigorous,  aud  a  heavy  bearer. 
Fruit  very  large,  glossy  red,  rather  firm;  form 


ovate,  pointed  and  necked.  Ripe  with  the 
above — June  28.  This  last  seems  to  be  inter¬ 
mediate  between  pistillates  and  staminates; 
developing  hut  few  anthers. 

Gebhart's  Favorite  is  claimed  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  Oceana  Chief,  and,  so  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  goes,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  fact. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  T  am  unable  to  discover  any 
special  merit  in  either  of  them.  Both  are  un¬ 
productive  staminates. 

Royal  Hautbois  is  much  like  Montriel, 
Les  Quatre  Saisons  and  Belle  Bordelaise — of 
slender  habit,  very  unproductive,  and  fruit 
very  small,  soft,  pasty.  Stnminate. 

Dark  Beauty,  ripening  on  June  30,  is  vig¬ 
orous.  but  hopelessly  unproductive.  Staminate. 

Daniel  Boone  has  fruited  finely  on  plants 
of  last  Spring's  setting.  This  has  doubtless 
deferred  its  time  of  ripening,  which  occurred 
about  Jnlv  2.  It  gives  indications  of  great 
productiveness.  Fruit  of  more  than  medium 
size,  dark  crimson,  glossy,  ovate,  necked, 
firm,  juicy,  sub-acid,  excellent.  I  regard  it 
as  very  promising.  Pistillate. 

James  Vick  has  only  fruited  on  plants  set  in 
October  last.  I  will  therefore  only  remark 
that  its  fruit  sets  in  very  large  clusters,  with 
indications  of  unusual  evenness  in  size,  which, 
I  imagine,  will  be  of  not  more  than  medium 
size,  round  and  regular  in  form,  dark,  glossy, 
crimsou,  firm,  sub-acid,  rich  and  sprightly  in 
flavor.  The  foliage  has  much  substance,  and 
is  rich,  <lark  green,  and  the  piant  vigorous.  It 
seems  to  possess  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Captain  Jack,  in  both  plant  and  fruit. 

[Captain  Jack  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  tested 
when  first  introduced,  showed  little  of  the 
vigor  or  hardiness  of  James  Vick.  Mr.  Hath¬ 
away's  new  varieties  referred  to  by  President 
Lyon  were  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  originator 
last  Fall.  But  the  plants  were  so  tumbled 
about  during  the  passage  from  Michigan, 
owing  to  loose  packing,  that  most  of  the  labels 
were  thrown  out.  Those  of  No.  5,  however, 
were  not  displaced  and  of  this  .we  shall 
speak  in  the  Fair  No. — Eds. 


THE  CHARLES  DOWNING  IN  NORTH¬ 
ERN  ILLINOIS. 


I  noticed  in  a  late  Rural  that  the  Charles 
Downing  Strawberry  is  rated  very  high  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Now  that  may 
be  the  case  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  it  is  not 
“Out  West” — probaby  it  does  not  like  our 
style.  A  gentleman  who  is  going  into  the  W est- 
ern  business  of  raising  fruit  visited  my  fruit 
farm  to-day.  and  among  other  remarks  the 
following  were  made. 

“  How  does  the  Charles  Downing  do  with 

you?” 

“  It  doesn’t  do  well  at  all.  It  is  a  very  shy 
beai'er ;  it  rusts  and  seems  as  if  it  was  strug- 
ling  for  a  miserable  existence.” 

“But,”  said  the  gentleman.  “I  see  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  recommends  it  as  the 
very  best.” 

“  I  know  it  does,  but  the  soil  and  climate  in 
the  East  must  be  different  from  ours.  With 
me  ir  is  one  of  the  very  poorest  out  of  nine¬ 
teen  different  varieties.” 

The  above  conversation  indicates  that  I 

must  differ  from  the  Rural  as  to  the  Charles 

# 

Downing.  One  engaged  in  fruit  raising  soon 
becomes  very  fastidious  in  his  taste.  Myself 
and  my  entire  family  daring  strawberry  sea¬ 
son  must  have  for  our  own  eating  Miner’s 
Great  Prolific,  and  if  we  cannot  get  that,  then 
Sharpless.  Shall  I  name  the  five  that  do  the 
best  with  me?  Miner’s  Great  Prolific.  Cres¬ 
cent.  Glendale.  Cumberland  Triumph  and 
Mt.  Vernon*  These  are  the  standbys.  The 
much  lauded  Bidwells  and  others  must  out 
here  take  a  back  seat.  The  Sharpless  is  a 
grand  berry,  but  too  tender  in  the  bud  and 
blossom.  w.  F.c, 

Galena,  Ill. 

[Our  friend  should  bear  in  mind  that  we 
stated  distinctly  that  it  was  on  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  where  we  had  seen  it,  that  the 
Charles  Downing  thrives  so  well.  The  straw¬ 
berry  is  yet  to  appear  that  thrives  well  every¬ 
where. — Eds.] 


Ohio  Black-Cap. 

This  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  making  very 
stout  canes,  from  eight  to  1 1  feet  in  length. 
These  canes  are  on  plants  set.  in  the  Spring  of 
1882.  The  growth  last  year  was  not  extra 
large.  The  laterals  were  rather  late  in  start¬ 
ing  both  years.  In  productiveness,  good  for 
the  first  crop;  size,  large  to  very  large;  form, 
round;  color,  black;  season,  that  of  Davidson's 
Thornless.  July  fifth,  this  year,  which  would 
mal  e  it  an  early  berry.  It  is  apparently  rather 
soft  for  long  carriage.  This  being  such  a  vig¬ 
orous  grower,  the  question  as  to  the  benefit  of 
pinching  off  the  terminal  hud  when  the  cane 
has  made  a  growth  of  three  or  four  feet,  to  in¬ 
duce  the  more  vigorous  grow  th  of  the  later¬ 
als,  becomes  of  importance.  Most  horticul¬ 
turists  for  some  years  past  have  recommended 
this  io  be  done,  claiming  that  a  larger  and 
better  crop  of  fruit  was  the  result.  While 
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this  is  true,  yet  great  complaints  are  made 
that  the  laterals  winter-kill  when  the  tips  of 
canes  are  broken.  The  tendency  in  such  cases 
seems  to  be  to  a  too  late  growth  of  laterals  to 
ripen  thoroughly.  After  many  experiments,  the 
better  class  of  growers  in  Southern  Jersey  are 
abandoning  this  system  and  allowing  the  earn  s 
to  grow  unchecked,  pruning  in  the  earlySpring. 
The  fruit  may  not  be  quite  as  large  and  fine, 
but  the  cane  withstands  the  Winter  much 
better.  Many  varieties  that  are  tender  if 
Summer  pinched,  go  through  the  Winter  well 
when  not  so  treated.  J.  B.  Rogers. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


b  o  rich  Itural 

FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

M.  1  avallee's  Work  in  France. 

DU.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

The  library  at  Segrez  contains  about  12.000 
volumes  especially  devoted  to  woody  plants, 
and  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  extensive 
collections  to  which  it  is  a  fitting  and  neces¬ 
sary  complementary  part.  A  special  herba¬ 
rium,  made  by  M.  Lavallee,  contains  about 
0,000  specimens,  and  a  general  herbarium  by 
Desvaux  contains  more  than  40,000  plants. 

)  he  park  of  Segrez  had  contained  some  old 
trees,  but  they  were  without  scientific  inter¬ 
est.  All  the  plantations  and  nurseries  have 
been  made  by  the  present  proprietor.  In  1877, 
when  the  catalogue  was  published,  it  contained 
4,207)  s|>ecie.s  and  varieties,  all  marked  and 
studied.  Siuco  that  time  them  numbers  have 
been  constantly  increasing,  and  now  amount 
to  0,500  species  and  varieties,  and  500  to  000 
new  kinds  are  added  each  year.  Such  is  the 
grand  laboratory  of  horticulture  which  M. 
Lavallee  has  organized  and  built  up,  until  it 
has  deservedly  attained  a  world  wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  Tlio  creation  and  maintenance  of  so 

grea  t  a  work  have  met  with  innumerable  dif- 
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Acuities;  indeed,  it  has  not  only  required  great 
material  resources,  profound  erudition, and  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  botany,  but  also  long 
practice  in  tree-culture  to  know,  or  even  to 
guess  at,  the  tastes  and  needs  of  each  plant. 
Some  require  to  be  grouped,  to  live  iu  fami¬ 
lies,  such  as  the  Liquidambar,  the  Sugar  Ma¬ 
ple,  the  Nettle  Tree;  others,  on  the  contrary) 
such  as  the  Walnuts,  prefer  isolation  away 
from  others  of  their  kind,  to  produce  and  to 
display  their  full  development.  A  humid  soil 
suits  some  trees,  while  others  thrive  on  that 
which  is  very  dry,  and  so  on. 

The  proprietor  has,  however,  had  to  foresee 
and  to  surmount  al  I  difficulties.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  his  family  had  long  possessed  Tou¬ 
voye,  where  Rene  de  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Mans, 
had  collected  a  large  number  of  trees  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  had  been  brought  to 
him  by  the  famous  botanist  1’eter  Belon.  The 
garden  of  Touvoye  was  at  that  time  richer 
and  more  beautiful  t  han  any  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many  or  Italy.  In  the  catalogue  of  his  collec¬ 
tions  at  Segrez,  M.  Lavallee  gives  interest¬ 
ing  details  respecting  the  trees  of  Touvoye, 
now  destroyed,  and  also  those  of  Trianon,  the 
work  of  A.  Richard,  uncle  arid  grand-uucle  of 
the  botanists  bearing  his  name,  those  of 
Miehaon  and  others,  bred  especially  of  the 
rich  collection  of  LOW  shrubs  made  by  the 
celebrated  Academician  Du  Ilaunel  du  Man- 
eau  on  his  domains  of  Veiguy,  of  Monceau 
and  Denaiuvilliers. 

We  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  these  wise  amateur  arboriculturists  of 
the  past,  nor  those  of  their  worthy  successor,; 
of  our  own  times.  Indeed,  we  should  not  Ire 
forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  if  we  were  to  ex¬ 
clude  our  recent  conquests  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  should  cause  the  disappearance 
from  our  forests,  parks  and  highways  of  the 
Horse  Chestnuts,  both  Red  and  Wliite-flow- 
ered,  the  Western  Plane-Trees,  the  Ailauthus, 
the  Paulownia,  the  Judas-Tree,  the  Cedars,  the 
Robiuias,  the  Silver  Fir,  the  Pinesaps,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  (Sequoia,  aud  others  (including  the 
Catalpas)  which  have  been  introduced  in  our 
own  times. 

Mr.  Lavallee  has  industriously  continued 
the  labors  of  his  illustrious  predecessors :  be¬ 
sides  his  absorbing  work  of  arrangement  and 
classification,  we  ure  also  indebted  to  him  for 
important  results  of  a  practical  nature.  Thus 
he  has  discovered  that  some  higldy  prized 
cabinet  woods  are  derived  from  certain  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Ptero-carya  which  thrive  admira¬ 
bly  at  Segrez.  He  thinks  that  the  nuts  of 
Juglans  Sieboldiana  will  furnish  an  article  of 
food  and  a  valuable  oil,  that  the  Persimmon 
of  Asia  will  produce  a  fruit  worthy  of  a  place 
iu  our  orchards,  anti  that  the  Poplar  of  Turk¬ 
estan,  with  its  abnormally  large  trunk,  will 
furnish  a  wood  especially  fitted  for  some  in¬ 
dustries.  These  examples,  which  ueed  not  he 
multiplied,  show  the  results  of  the  labors  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Segrez. 

Mr.  Lavallee  has  also  conducted  a  series  of 
investigations  of  great  interest  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  n*  bfeeful  plants  the  varieties  of  which 


present  great  confusion,  such  as  the  cabbages 
Of  his  publications,  giving  the  results  of  his 
labors,  is  the  catalogue  of  trees  and  shrubs 
cultivated  at  Segrez,  with  a  preface  that  is 
full  of  interesting  facts.  Another  work  of 
great  value  is  his  description  aud  figures  of 
new  and  rare  species  in  the  arboretum.  This 
is  to  form  two  large  volumes  with  60  plates,  of 
which  four  livraisous  have  already  appeared 
He  has  already  prepared  a  monograph  on  the 
Clematis.  Besides  his  many  occupations  at 
Segrez.  he  has  edited  and  published  many  es¬ 
says  on  botany  aud  horticulture. 

The  writer  reminds  us  that  “Europe  has 
240,000,000  hectares  (583,000,000  acres)  of  forest 
land,  of  which  8,800,000  (21,744.800  acres)  in 
France,  yield  S, 400, 000  steres  (20  cubic  feet  each 
— rather  mora  than  a  quarter  cord)  of  wood  in 
all  kinds.  'This,  however,  is  hut  one  of  the  items 
of  interest  in  arboriculture.  Trees  are  every¬ 
where,  in  the  orchards,  in  the  fields,  in  the 
hedges,  in  the  gardens,  beside  the  highway's 
and  w  alks.  Wood  is  the  most  valuable  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  soil,  rendering  the  most  numerous 
and  most  valuable  services  to  man.  Bernard 
Palissy  fully  appreciated  this  when  he  wrote: 
“I  have  sometimes  thought  to  count,  up  all  the 
arts  of  life  that  would  cease  to  exist  if  there 
were  no  more  wood ;  but  wThen  I  had  writteu 
dowrn  a  great  many,  I  could  not  reach  the  end, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
not  a  single  ait,  that  could  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  wood.” 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  FRONTIER  SET¬ 
TLEMENT. 


It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  read  what 
some  writers  say  in  the  Rural.  I  wish  there 
were  more  to  denounce  the  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  forests  and  also  the  gobbling  up  of 
the  public  domain  by  the  rich,  who  never  in¬ 
tend  to  improve  one  foot  of  it.  It  ought  to 
have  been  held  sacred  by  the  lawr  for  thoso 
seeking  a  home  for  themselves  mid  families. 
Those  nabobs  or  then’  agents  may  be  seeu  at 
all  times  following  the  hues  of  the  railroads 
and  selecting  every  valuable  location  and 
stretching  out  their  grasping  hands  to  the 
right,  aud  left,  for  every  valuable  spot  und 
buying  the  best  sections  for  a  mere  trifle,  or 
holding  by  possession  as  a  “claim”  by  u  post 
here  and  there  to  support  a  single  wire.  This 
land  will  be  sold  by  and  by  to  those  seeking  a 
home,  and  the  last  cent  the  seeker  of  a  homo 
is  possessed  of  will  be  exacted,  whether  the 
land-sharks  have  bought  the  land  or  claimed 
it.  I  hear  much  said  iu  condemnation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  other  countries  holding  largo  estates 
Are  we  not  tending  in  the  same  direction — to 
make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer?  1 
think  we  are  making  long  strides  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  Many  of  these  individuals  escape 
without  paying  one  cent  to  support  the  Gen¬ 
eral  or  State  Government. 

I  have  hail  a  little  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  settlement  of  a  new  country'.  I  came 
to  this  county  (Winnebago,  Ill.)  iu  1820  from 
Ohio;  but  I  am  a  native  of  England.  My 
partner  and  myself  built  the  firat  house  iu 
Rockford,  except  a  log  house.  This  country 
was  then  well  supplied  with  timber  for  all 
necessary  puqroses;  but  uufortuuately  the 
timbered  laud  was  not  in  the  market,  and  the 
timber  was  all  gobbled  up  by  a  few  large 
claim-holders,  who  entered  into  a  compact  to 
defend  each  other  iu  their  claims  even  to  the 
burning  out,  in  many  coses,  of  those  who 
dared  to  settle  down  on  any  part  of  their 
claims,  although  not  themselves  residents,  in 
many  instances  Borne  lived  in  Joliet,  some 
iu  Bt.  Louis,  some  iu  the  East,  und  others  in 
other  places.  I  settled  down  on  one  of  these 
claims,  it  being  my  present  home.  I  was 
called  on  one  day  in  a  friendly  manner  and 
was  informed  I  would  Ijo  burnt  out  some  day. 
I  asked:  “Will  you  tell  me  when  I  may  expect 
such  a  visit?  I  promise  yt.u  you  will  never 
buru  out,  another  settlor.”  Bo  I  escaped  the 
threatened  visit,  but  some  others  were  not  so 
fortunate. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  the  choicest  of  this 
timber  have  totally  disappeared— not  a  bush, 
twig  or  stump  is  to  be  seen.  1  could  name 
some  who  had  timber  in  great,  abundance,  but 
who  to-day  are  without  a  stick  to  burn  or 
place  to  cut  a  pole  needed  for  the  farm.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  timber  and  trees,  and  have 
plenty  of  uative  timber  for  the  use  of  my 
farm,  i  am  now  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
grove  of  Hard  and  Soft  Maple,  Oak,  Ash,  Elm, 
Walnuts  of  each  kind,  grown  from  seed,  some 
standing  40  or  more  feet  high  with  plenty  of 
nuts  in  season,  evergreens  of  different  specias, 
European  Larch  by  the  thousands,  all  doing 
well.  I  can  now  begin  to  thin  out  for  posts  If 
I  ueed  them.  I  have  often  thought  we  ought 
to  be  careful  that  while  wo  build  up  we  do 
not  also  pull  down  or  impoverish  our  goodly 
inheritance,  Not  only  is  our  timber  disap¬ 
pearing,  bull  we  are  also  impoverishing  om‘ 


farms,  for  in  many  places,  to  my  knowledge, 
land  has  been  constantly  under  the  plow  from 
year  to  year  for  the  past  SO  or  40  years,  not 
having  one  season  of  rest,  and  the  straw 
grown  on  it  has  been  hauled  to  town  and  sold 
the  paper-mills.  I  often  hear  complaints  that 
the  laud  does  not  yield  as  iu  the  past.  Many 
of  the  old  settlers  have  sold  out  and  gone 
West,  and  many  more  are  looking  for  new 
lands  to  conquer  and  impoverish.  This  makes 
room  for  new-comers  who  are  a  better  class  of 
farmers  generally,  and  in  man}’  places  the 
marks  of  thrift  and  improvement,  are  visible 
in  better  crops  and  surroundings.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  those  long  stretches  of  prairies 
would  be  very  cheaply  and  profitably  changed 
if  there  was  a  united  effort  among  the  settlers, 
aDd  I  should  thiuk  last  severe  Winter  would 
tempt  those  on  the  “open”  to  do  someth  mg  for 
a  wind-break.  Young  trees  cau  now  he  bought 
at  a  small  cost  at  the  nurseries.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  those  intending  to  plant  to  get  their  land 
deeply  aud  well  plowed — the  deeper  the  better 
— and  well  pulverized.  I  do  not  advocate  deep 
planting.  I  mark  out  my  land  as  straight  as 
possible  with  the  plow  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
aud  in  lines  four  feet  across,  so  that  I  can  cul¬ 
tivate  each  way.  I  plant  on  the  south  side  of 
each  young  tree  two  or  more  grains  of  coni ; 
hut  I  reduce  the  stalks  to  two  if  more  grow. 
These  protect  the  young  trees  from  the 
parching  sun  iu  Summer.  Cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly;  keep  Out  the  weeds  for  two  years ; 
then  the  trees  will  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
tried  to  cultivate  the  third  year,  but  failed  to 
get  the  horse  through.  This  grove  was  prin¬ 
cipally  European  Larch  intermixed  with 
Walnut  and  evergreens.  “Pioneer.” 
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JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD, 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Cows  Chewing  Bones. 

Every  now  and  then  some  person  full  of 
imagination  aud  theory,  gives  us  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  cows  chewing  bones.  They  imagiue 
that  when  a  cow  does  this  she  must  be  iu  a 
disordered  condition  and  needs  something — 
they  don’t  exactly  know  what.  Those  inclin¬ 
ing  to  chemical  fertilizers  insist  that  bone  is 
wanting,  aud  they  recommend  buying  bone 
dust  uud  strewing  the  pastures  with  it.  One 
versatile  genius,  with  more  theory  than  prac¬ 
tice,  who  writes  a  great  deal  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  says  be  cures  his  cattle  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  appetite  by  giving  them  salt  frequently. 
He  imagines  his  cattle  chew  bones  because 
they  don’t  have  salt  enough.  Now'  the  truth 
is,  according  to  my  observation,  cattle  chew 
bones  because  they  like  to,  and  one  cow  may 
chew  them  more  than  auother  just  as  one  girl 
muy  chew  moi  e  gum  than  another.  My  cat¬ 
tle  are  never  without  salt,  as  it  is  kept  iu  a 
tight  Ijox  where  they  cau  help  themselves 
every  day,  and  yet  they  chew  bones  w  henever 
they  can  find  them,  and,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  all  cattle  do  the  same. 

An  Ancient  Hop  Vine. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  a  hop  vine 
has  sprung  up  annually  and  trailed  on  the 
fence  where  u  cabin  stood  a  long  time  ago  in 
which  there  lived  two  slaves.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  hop  vine  was  planted  by  them.  The 
cabin  uud  slavery  are  of  the  past,  but  the  hop 
vine  yearly  appeal’s  to  remiud  us  of  the 
strange  history  of  former  days. 

Planting  Old  Seed. 

I  made  a  bad  mistake  in  planting  old 
mangel  seed.  It  was  purchased  two  years 
ago,  aud,  having  it  on  hand,  I  planted  it 
thinking  it  would  grow.  The  surne  was  true 
of  my  carrot  seed.  The  latter  has  grown 
well;  but  the  former  was  such  u  failure  that 
the  grouud  bus  hud  to  be  planted  over  with 
fodder  com.  The  mangel  seed  may  have 
been  old  when  1  purchased  it,  aud  the  carrot 
seed  fresh,  which  may  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence.  I  have  planted  turnip  seed  teu  years 
old,  aud  it  grew-  well. 

Hill  vs.  Broad-Cast  Manuring. 

1  agree  fully  with  the  Rural  in  regard  to 
broad-cast  manuring  as  l>eiug  preferable  to 
manuring  iu  the  hill.  Putting  manure  in  the 
hill  is  one  of  the  old  practices  which  has  come 
down  from  father  to  sou,  and  been  followed, 
it  seems  to  mo,  without  any  thought  in  regard 
to  tiie  nature  of  things.  Farm  era  must  have 
supposed  that  plaster,  when  put  on  the  corn, 
fed  it  through  the  leaves.  I  know'  they  are 
usually  very  particular  to  drop  it  directly  on 
the  corn.  When  sown  broadcast  the  plants 
will  certainly  got  all  they  can  absorb  m  this 
way,  or  rather  all  the  good  the  plaster  can 
ubsorb  for  them,  and  the  roots  will  also  get 
the  same  benefit  if  scattered  before  cultivat¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  the  way  1  apply  it,  and  also 
ashes,  and  thus  mix  them  with  the  soil  where 
the  roots  can  feed  directly  on  them. 


A  QUEER  HUNTING  EXPEDITION. 

Last  Sabbath  as  I  was  getting  into  my  car¬ 
riage  to  go  to  church  I  saw  four  of  our  men 


laboring  with  an  eight- weeks-old  calf.  Two 
were  pulling  iu  front,  two  more  were  pushing 
from  the  rear,  and  yet  the  “calfalcude”  moved 
slowly  on  and  in  an  undignified  manner.  On  my 
return  from  church  lirod  men  mot  me  at  the 
office  door.  They  reported  that  they  had  re¬ 
moved  the  calf  from  the  stable  to  a  small 
inelosuro  turfed  w  ith  tender  clover,  and  that, 
on  loosening  the  animal  it  bounded  over  the 
fence  like  a  bird  und  away  through  the 
orchard  and  strawberry  beds  to  a  wheat- 
field,  and  thence  to  a  dense  wood  covering  75 
acres;  that  they  had  searched  for  it  until  ex¬ 
hausted  without  success.  Now  this  calf  was 
from  a  peculiar  strain  of  hornless  cattle  which 
we  had  hoped  would  become  the  parents  of  a 
valuable  race  for  milk.  Therefore,  with  some 
compunctions  of  conscience,  twelve  of  us 
marched  toward  the  timber,  driving  before 
us  the  mother  of  the  lost  calf  (from  which  the 
calf  had  been  weaned)  and  followed  by  our 
pot  pointer,  over  which  we  sometimes  shoot 
woodcock  and  partridge,  though  I  oid  not 
then  know  that  he  had  joined  us.  Eleven 
men  foirned  iu  line  and  marched  through  the 
woods  with  the  dog,  while  1  kept  the  mother 
cow  moving  along  slowly,  and  finally  seated 
myself  iu  a  clearing  on  a  hill  and  enjoyed  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  Soon  I 
heard  the  shout  “There  he  goes!”  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  bark  of  the  dog.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  afterward*  a  partridge  arose  from  the 
bushes,  and  soon  1  saw  the  calf  (resembling  a 
deer  as  neatly  as  could  be  imagined)  coming 
out  of  the  wood  into  a  wheat  stubbble  200 
rods  away.  He  halted  a  moment,  as  though 
surprised  by  the  sudden  change  of  scenes, 
when  I  foolishly  called  out  "Here  he  is,  boys!” 
No  sooner  had  1  opened  my  mouth  than  back 
into  the  timber  the  calf  stampeded,  and  I 
could  hear  the  dry  twigs  Crack  as  he  bounded 
aw-ay  like  a  wild  beast.  Onward  he  came, 
j  passing  closely  to  his  mother,  but  paying  no 
I  attention  to  her,  She  saw  him  aud  followed 
j  for  some  distance,  but  the  calf  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  her  as  an  avenging  demon,  for  he  dashed 
away  more  fiercely  than  ever,  entering  the 
w  ildcst  part  of  the  timber,  where  underbrush 
completely  concealed  him.  Calling  all  hands 
together  we  marched  home,  convinced  that 
though  each  of  us  was  mighty  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  all  of  us  united  wore  not  enough  to 
conquer  this  one  particular  calf. 

Well,  os  uight  came  on  a  heavy  rain  set  in. 
It  poured  and  poured  without  cessation.  Poor 
calf — no  shelter,  no  supper  of  warm  viands, 
no  tender  hands  to  caress,  though  24  eager 
hands  would  gladly  have  caressed  him  but  a 
few  hours  before.  Such  are  the  tribulations  of 
life.  What  will  become  of  the  poor  fellow  ? 
Will  ho  perish  of  exposure  ?  Will  he  l>eat  his 
brains  out  against  the  cruel  trees?  Will  he 
starve?  No,  he  will  none  of  these;  he  is  a 
philosophical  calf,  also  a  navigator,  aud  pos¬ 
sesses  au  elasticity  of  limb  that  knows  not  the 
confinement,  of  a  six-barred  fence,  for  when  the 
glad  morning  da  wned  the  calf  was  found  with 
his  mothor  iu  another  part  of  the  farm,  at 
least  half-a-mile  from  the  woods,  from  which 
the  place  was  separated  by  several  Inclosures. 
Howr  did  he  get  there  ?  We  give  it  up. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chas.  A.  Green. 


A  Gift  of  Pear  Grafts. 

1  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on 
pears  by  Mr.  Blackwell  of  New  Jersey,  and 
his  experience  corresponds  so  nearly  with 
mine  that  1  wish  to  at  Id  one  more  variety,  the 
Viekcr’s,  which  is  not  in  any  catalogue  that  I 
have  seen.  The  tree  is  a  beautiful,  upright 
grower,  nearly  as  handsome  as  the  Buffurn; 
fruit,  ab  we  medium  in  size;  ripening  in  Sep¬ 
tember  uud  deeidely  the  finest- flavored  pear  I 
have,  except  the  Soekel — sweet,  rich  aud 
spicy.  It  is  a  tolerably  good  bearer.  I  think 
it  entirely  too  good  to  bo  bid,  and  any  of  my 
pear-loving  readers  are  welcome  to  a  graft  in 
the  proper  season  if  they  will  write  to  me  in¬ 
closing  stamps  to  prepay  postage.  In  the 
same  manner  will  i  send  grafts  of  a  pear  that 
bos  been  grown  to  weigh  two  pounds,  or  48 
pears  weighed  1<M)  pounds.  This,  however,  isj 
I  am  told,  only  fit  for  cooking  and  preserving, 
while  others  contend  it  is  good  to  eat  fresh. 

Blufftou,  Mo.  s.  miller. 

- »  »  ♦  - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Smith’s  Self-adjusting  Swing  Cattle 
Stanchion. — This  little  circular  describes 
what  appears  to  be  an  excellent  stanchion  for 
cattle.  The  stanchions  which  are  made  of  any 
desired  size,  turn  on  pivots  on  the  center  of  the 
top  aud  bottom,  so  that  as  the  fastened  animal 
turns  the  head  to  eit  her  side,  that  side  of  the 
stanc  hion  turns  back  towards  the  body,  allow¬ 
ing  the  neck  to  turn  naturally  round  and  the 
head  to  rest  on  the  body  with  ease.  There  are 
several  other  desirable  features  iu  this  stan¬ 
chion  about  which  full  information  will  be 
given  on  application  to  the  manufacturer;  G 
Di  W  cooks,  Addisoti,  Ni  Y< 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota  Territory. 

Swan  Lake,  Turner  Co.,  July  30. — This 
month  has  teen  very  wet  so  far,  and  very  hot 
and  sultry.  Com  is  an  average  crop  with  a 
large  area  planted.  Flax  good.  Oats  an 
average,  about  a  quarter  more  .sown  than  last 
year.  Wheat  in  Southeastern  Dakota,  is  not 
going  to  be  as  good  as  prospects  indicated, 
owing  to  much  wet,  which  is  causing  it  to  rust 
badly;  the  heads  are  poorly  filled.  h.  l. 

Knmtaa. 

8  ALIN  A,  Saline  Co.,  July  20.— Weather  dry 
and  hot.  Corn  suffering.  In  some  places  rain 
will  not  save  it.  Listed  corn  the  best. 
Wheat  and  oats  splendid ;  both  being  thrashed. 
Yield  of  wheat  7 'ft  per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop. 
Increase  of  acreage  ten  per  cent.  Oats  same 
as  last  year.  w.  J.  b. 

IHIcblftnn. 

Bekkyvillk,  Otsego  Co.,  July  23.— This  is 
mostly  a  new  country  having  some  strange 
peculiarities.  The  ground  uever  freezes,  the 
crops  sown  or  planted  reproduce  themselves 
yearly.  I  find  that  in  the  case  of  old  varie. 
ties  of  potatoes,  such  jus  the  White  Kidneys  or 
Cow-horns,  that  were  first  planted  six  or  seven 
years  since  sill  seeds  loft  in  the  soil  or  on  the 
ground  spring  up,  often  becomiug  a  nuisance. 
On  November  18  it  began  to  snow  with  inter¬ 
missions,  but  it  soon  ranched  a  depth  of  three 
feet,  thawing  next  to  the  ground,  settliug 
nnil  prostrating  all  bushes  and  shrubbery  fiat 
on  the  ground.  It  did  not  rise  much  above 
that  level  or  sink  much  below  it  all  inter- 
On  April  7  l  wished  to  set  out  some  raspberries 
and  strawberries,  but  to  do  so  1  was  obliged  to 
remove  the  snow  which  was  two-aud-a-half 
feet  deep,  with  a  crust  that  would  hear  up  a 
person.  On  the  8th  it  began  to  thaw> 
and  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  mouth  1  had  two 
acres  plowed  and  sowed  to  Spring  wheat. 
Though  our  Summers  are  short,  I  am  trying 
the  Shoe-peg  Corn.  It  looks  fine  and  I  think 
will  mature.  The  Rural  B-h  Wheat  I  think 
will  not  mature  as  u  Spring  wheat.  It  does 
not  head  out.  There  are  some  80  heads 
without  beards  and  six  bearded.  Three  heads 
afford  a  fine  sight  forming  one  center  head 
with  ten  off-shoots,  making  so  large  a  bunch 
that  1  have  to  set  a  stake  to  tie  them  to,  the 
straw  bciug  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  heads.  Some  of  these  heads  are  seven 
inches  long,  not  counting  the  length  of  the 
beards.  o.  P.  b. 

RIliMioiirl 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  July  24. — The  past  three 
weeks  have  been  very  favorable  to  the  corn 
crop.  The  earliest  varieties  are  tasseliug  out. 
and  with  one  or  two  good  rains  will  give  us  a 
full  crop.  Wheat  is  all  harvested.  Many 
fields  wore  not  cut  at  all.  Farmers  turned 
their  stock  upon  them,  that  being  considered 
the  most  economical  way  of  getting  the  most 
benefit  from  the  crop.  Oats  were  very  good 
and  will  make  a  full  average  crop.  Potatoes 
are  also  good.  Meadows  a  little  lighter  than 
last  year.  Quite  a  number  who  sowed  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  aud  Millet  failed  to  get  a  start — 
too  much  ruiu.  ».  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Smithtown,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  1  ,  July  25. — 
Wheat,  oats  aud  grass  have  been  very  good 
erops— above  the  average.  Potatoes  are  mt 
as  good  ns  at  the  same  time  last  year,  uot  hav¬ 
ing  had  as  much  rain  this  mouth  ns  they  re¬ 
quire  to  make  a  good  yield,  hut  the  area 
planted  is  much  larger.  Corn  looks  well,  but 
needs  rain.  The  weather  has  been  drier  here 
tlmu  in  most  sections  around  us,  there  having 
been  several  showers  to  the  west  and  south 
which  we  did  uot  get.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  it  has  been  a  remarkably  productive 
season.  J.  s.  A. 

Ohio. 

Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co.,  July  28.  All 
things  considered,  wo  have  hud  a  good  season 
so  far.  Thrashing  has  begun  aud  wheat  is  yield, 
lug  better  than  was  expected.  The  hay  crop 
was  an  abundant  one,  and  it  was  put  up  in 
excellent  condition.  Corn  is  looking  tine. 
The  early  potato  crop  is  very  abundant;  the 
late  looks  well.  The  apple  crop  is  poor  around 
here.  Peaches  plentiful.  Grapes  show  some 
rot.  Strawberry  mid  raspberry  crops  good. 
Blackberries  very  abundant.  Wheat  $  1.  Corn 
6ft  to  70  cents. 

I’cnmyl  vuiilu. 

Waynesboro,  Frauklin  Co.,  July  80. — 
Haying  and  harvesting  about  ended.  Hay  a 
largo  crop.  Wheat  injured  to  one-fourth  of 
the  crop  by  the  Hessian  fly.  Corn  doing  finely 
except,  some  of  the  early  planting  which  is  in¬ 
jured  by  wire- worms.  Early  potatoes  will  give 
a  good  yield;  late  ones  appear  fine,  The  vines 
of  the  Blush  are  in  appearance  aud  habit  like 
thosb  of  the  Peachblow.  Apples  rather 
fcS'alVn;  peaches  premiss  h  good  creb  Little 


attention  is  given  to  fruits  of  any  kind  here¬ 
about.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  proper  at¬ 
tention  were  paid  to  fruiting  wo  could  rival 
New'  York  in  apples;  Delaware  in  peaches 
and  the  whole  United  .States  in  plums.  I  form 
this  opinion  from  the  appearance  of  fruit 
trees  after  year  after  year  of  neglect.  Wheat 
raising  being  considered  the  rock  ou  which  a 
farmer  should  build  his  hope,  all  other  crops 
seem  to  he  grown  only  to  minister  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  wheat  field.  A  farmer  plants  corn  to 
clean  and  fix  his  field  for  wheat,  he  sows 
clover  that  he  may  enrich  his  laud  for  more 
wheat,  he  buys  phosphates  almost  without 
discrimination,  and  uses  them  with  hope  of 
increasing  his  wheat  yield.  It  is  his  money 
crop,  and  was  his  father’s  money  ci  op,  aud 
it  is  ouly  surprising  that  it  continues  to  do  so 
well  after  a  century  of  usage,  aud  does  it  not 
prove  that  w'heat.  farming  as  a  speciality  is 
pretty  well  systemized  or  that  our  lands  are 
next  to  inexhaustible?  G. 

Vermont. 

Shelburne,  Chittenden  Co.,  July  14.— Far¬ 
mers  have  just  commenced  haying.  The  bay 
crop  is  much  above  the  average.  Coru  and 
potatoes  although  planted  late  are  looking 
well,  owing  to  seasonable  rains  ami  warm 
weather.  Apples  are  falling  badly.  Of  pears 
there  is  an  abundance.  Farm  help  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  although  scarce  early  in  the  season.  There 
is  still  an  active  demand  for  old  potatoes. 

w.  H.  R. 

West  Paw  let,  Rutlaud  Co..  July  23 — My 
Shoe-jteg  Corn  came  up  aud  is  now  six  and  a 
half  feet  high  with  leaves  five  inches  broad 
and  lias  uot  tasseled  out  yet.  The  B-b  wheat 
does  not  head  out  at  all ;  but  stools  profusely. 
Farmers  are  busy  haying.  They  are  finding 
out  the  benefit  of  having  improved  farming 
tools.  Grain  drills  were  introduced  here  this 
Spring  and  have  proved  a  success.  Hay  ted¬ 
ders  huve  been  extensively  sold  here  this  hay¬ 
ing,  and  are  a  grand  thing.  One  or  two  far- 
uiere  are  trying  the  sulky  plow;  but  I  don’t 
hear  any  one  singing  very  loud  in  its  praise. 

M.  E.  P. 


%  (Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


|Every  query  must  t>e  accompanied  by  the  name 
anil  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.) 


LAMPAS  IN  HORSES. 

O.  P.  B. ,  No  address. — What  causes  Inmp- 
as  in  horses  aud  how  can  it  lie  cured i 

Ans. — Lampus  is  an  inflammation  or  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  ridges,  or  “  bars,”  iu  the  roof  of  a 
horse’s  mouth  behind  the  upper  front  teeth. 
It.  generally  occurs  in  young  horses  while 
shedding  their  teeth  or  putting  up  the  tushes. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  comes  on  iu  older 
horses  owing  to  indigestion,  a  common  cause 
of  which  is  over-feeding  with  graiu  after  a 
run  on  gross.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  swells  so  that  it  projects  Ire- 
low  the  level  of  the  nippers  and  is  so  tender 
that  the  animal  either  4 •  cuds”  its  food  or  re¬ 
fuses  to  eat  any  but  what  is  soft  anti  uuirritat- 
iug.  When  this  condition  is  due  to  dentition 
lancing  the  gums  aloue  will  often  cause  re¬ 
lief.  Scarification  of  the  affected  part  with 
a  sharp  penknife  or  lancet  will  cause  the 
swelling  to  subside  iu  a  day  or  two;  but 
should  it  cont  inue  obstinate,  as  it  occasionally 
will,  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  should  be  nibbed 
gently  over  the  part  daily  until  a  cure  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  will  seldom  be  necessary,  bow 
ever,  ami  is  recommended  ouly  in  obstinate 
eases.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  nearly  insen¬ 
sible  so  that  there  is  no  cruelty  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  If  the  lampas  is  owing  to  the  cutting 
of  a  grinder  relief  will  te  afforded  by  an  iueis- 
ion  in  the  form  of  a  cross  iu  the  protruding 
gum.  After  lancing  the  mouth  should  be 
washed  with  a  solution  of  the  tincture  of 
myrrh,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water,  or  a  sol¬ 
ution  of  alum  in  water,  repeated  twice  a  day 
for  three  or  four  days,  during  which  time  a 
kind-hearted  man  will  frail  bran  mashes  or 
flax  seed  gruel  ami  a  little  new  grass  when 
procurable.  Mo  hay,  corn  or  oats  should  be 
fed  for  a  week  or  so.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  teeth  will  be  able  to  masticate  or¬ 
dinary  food.  Often  all  that  is  needed  iu 
treating  lampas  is  sponging  the  mouth  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  a  weak  solution  of 
alum;  or  an  infusion  of  witch-hazel  or  barberry 
bark  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  In  no 
case  should  the  senseless  and  brutal  practice 
of  burning  the  "bars” of  the  mouth  te  followed. 

THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA. 

IX.  li  R.,  Paris  III.,  sends  some  leaves  of  the 
Clinton  Grape  badly  Injured  by  an  insect,  aud 
asks  why  this  grape  is  so  affected  while  others 
close-by  are  uninjured;  what  is  the  name  of 
the  damaging  pest,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to 
attack  other  grapAfc 


ANSWERED  BY  W.  L  DEVEREAUX. 

The  gall-like  swellings  on  the  Clinton  leaves 
are  caused  by  the  grape-vine  gall-louse — 
Phylloxera  vastatrix.  The  leaf-inhabiting 
type  is  called  Gallicola,  and  the  more  dangerous 
one  on  the  root  is  known  as  the  type  Railiei- 
cola,  or  root-inhabiting.  These  two  forms  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  insect,  as  shown  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Riley',  who  has  studied  it 
both  In  this  country  and  France.  Serious  in¬ 
jury'  to  the  vine  seldom  happens  from  leaf 
galls.  It  is  to  the  prevalence  of  root-galls 
whereby  whole  Vineyards  are  destroyed,  that 
the  serious  damage  is  due.  Vines  having  leaf- 
galls  are  uearly  exempt  from  injuries  at  the 
roots,  and  my  vineyard  experience  has  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  such  varieties  of  vines  as  are 
liable  Li  have  leaf-galls,  protect  in  a  measure 
adjoining  varieties  which  are  subject  to  root 
attacks.  With  us, the  Isabella  and  lonaaremost 
apt  to  be  attacked  by  the  root-lice.  The  only 
varieties  which  are  notably  preferred  by  the 
phylloxera  for  leaf  breeding,  and  which  are 
proof  against  root  attacks,  are  the  Oporto  and 
Clinton.  The  Oporto  is  preeminently  such  a 
one,  aud  this  is  sought  iu  Europe  for  stock  to 
graft  upou.  The  late  Dr.  E.  W.  Sylvester,  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y\  for  a  number  of  years  gathered 
up  all  of  the  Oporto  wood  obtainable  and  sent 
it  to  France  for  that  purpose.  Although  1 
have  known  Clinton  vines  to  lx*  uearly'  free  of 
the  leaf-galls  while  adjoining  ones  were 
badly  infested  it  is  only  exceptional,  and  for 
one  year.  I  apprehend  that  E.  B.  R.  has  only 
one  Clinton,  aud  the  other  viues  close-by  are 
mostly  varieties  of  the  Lahrusea  sort,  and 
thus  are  uever  attacked  ou  the  leaves.  The 
fact  that  from  50  to  400  eggs  are  laid  in  each 
gall,  according  to  its  capacity,  points  out  the 
simple  remedy  of  plucking  and  destroying  all 
freshly  Infested  leaves  during  the  mouths  of 
July  and  August. 

BLACKBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  FROM 
SEED. 

W.  I.  B.,  Salma,  Kan. — How  can  I  sprout 
blackberry'  aud  strawberry  seeds  from  this 
year’s  berries? 

Ans. — Gather  the  largest  berries  when  fully 
ripe  and  mix  with  them  dry  sand,  crushing 
the  fruit  aud  so  completely'  mixing  up  the  en¬ 
tire  mess  that  the  seeds  will  be  entirely  separ¬ 
ated.  Then  sow  the  sand  iu  some  half -shady 
locality  or  in  pots  <>r  boxes.  The  soil  in  which 
the  seeds  are  sown  should  be  light,  sandy 
loam.  Do  not  cover  the  seeds  over  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Keep  the  soil  moist  and 
the  plants  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  four  or  five  leaves  transfer 
into  open  ground.  If  sown  in  open  ground, 
better  let  them  remain  there  until  the  next 
Spring,  protecting  during  the  Winter  with 
straw.  In  case  of  the  blackberry  seed,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  better  to  wash  the  seeds 
from  the  berry,  aud  preserve  them  iu  sand 
until  ready  to  sow  or  sow  immediately'  iu 
open  groimd.  If  sowu  iu  the  Fall  they'  ger¬ 
minate  the  following  Spring. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

R.  L..  Argentevil,  Con.— 1.  The  berries  on 
the  raspberry  canes,  specimens  of  which  are 
inclosed  blighted  badlv :  why  ?  2.  My'  grape¬ 
vines  are  healthy  but  do  uot  bear  fruit  heavily. 
A  Frenchman,  an  old  vineyard  1st.  came  iuto 
my  garden  lately.  I  tiad  two-year-old  vines 
with  two  main  shoots  tied  to  posts.  One  of 
them  he  broke  off  to  a  length  of  five  feet,  and 
the  other  to  two  feet,  besides  breaking  off  all 
the  laterals,  saying,  “Prune  the  long  shoots  to 
six  joints  next  Fall  and  the  short  one  to  three 
buds.  In  the  Spring,  tie  the  longer  shoots  to 
t  he  post  iu  the  form  of  a  hoop,  and  allow  two 
shoots  to  grow  from  the  shorter  one  for  the 
following  year's  fruitage,  aud  follow  this 
course  every  year."  Was  this  advice  good? 

Ans. — 1.  The  berries  were  crushed.  No 
doubt  the  turners  were  not  perfect,  i.  e. ,  they 
lacked  stamens  which  furnish  the  pollen  for 
the  pistils.  2.  W e  should  have  permitted  the 
two  canes  to  grow  only  pinching  out  all  lateral 
buds  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  This  would 
have  given  the  largest  canes  for  another  year 
which  might  iu  the  Fall  be  cut  back  as  the 
French  gardener  proposed. 

H.  ft’.,  Hillman ,  Mich. — 1.  Will  the  Bar¬ 
berry  do  well  as  a  hedge-plaut  iu  this  latitude 
— 45^  north?  2.  What  is  the  difference  be 
tweeu  the  Virginia  Ivy  and  the  Poison  Ivy? 
3.  How  aud  when  should  I  change  my  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  i 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  think  that  it  would.  2. 
TheVirginia  Ivy  or  Creejier  has  five  leaflets,  the 
Poison  Ivy  only  three.  They  belong  to  en¬ 
tirely  different  families  of  plants.  The  V  i  r- 
ginia  Creeper  climbs  by  means  of  rootlets  as 
well  as  tendrils,  attaching  itself  to  walls 
or  trunks  by  Sucker-like  disks.  Poison  Ivy 
throws  out  a  multitude  of  rootlets  by  means 
of  which  it  clings  to  objects  for  support.  It  is 
poisonous,  while  the  Virginia  Creeper  is  uot. 
S.  Transplant  Fall  or  Spring.  Prepare  the  soil 
for  your  new  bed  well — have  it  rich,  deep  and 
mellow  A  sandy,  well-drained  soil  is  best, 
plow  or  dii»  tranche's  a  foot,  deep  Four  feet 


apart  and  set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the 
trenches.  Spread  out  the  roots  well,  and  cover. 

FIGHTING  WIRE-WORMS,  ETC. 

G.  IV.  P.,  Portville ,  N.  Y.,  1,  The  lower  part 
of  my  horses’  sheath  is  swollen  up,  though^  it 
was  cleaned  a  month  ago ;  what  should  be 
done?  2,  How  can  I  rid  my  land  of  wire- 
worms? 

Ans. — 1,  The  swelling  may  be  caused  by 
inflammation  before  cleaning.  Wash  with 
strong  extract  of  witch-hazel.  Give  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  Glauber  salts  daily'  for  a 
week  or  more  to  act  ou  the  kidneys  and  purify 
the  blood.  2,  Summer-fallowing  is  the  most 
effective  mode.  It  should  be  so  thorough 
that  nothing  will  grow.  Salt  is  said  to  destroy 
them  if  it  is  liberally  applied.  Wood  ashes 
in  the  hill  will  keep  them  out.  Plow  the  land 
two  or  three  times  this  year  ami  the  last  of 
September,  or  first  of  October  sow'  with 
wheat  or  rye,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  land.  Use  superphosphates  freely'  unless 
the  land  is  rich. 

C.  P.  B..  Neodesha.  Kan. — 1.  Which  is  the 
most  productive  strawberry  for  this  climate — 
the  Wilson.  Sharpless  or  Bidwell  ?  2.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  them?  3.  What  is  the 
best  treatment? 

Ans. — 1.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  the 
general  impression  was  that  the  Wilson  was 
test,  notwithstanding  the  current  report  that 
it  is  deteriorating  as  a  first-class  berry'.  The 
Sharpless  is  an  excellent  berry,  as  is  also  the 
Charles  Downing.  We  prefer  the  Charles 
Downing  as  it  grows  iu  the  Rural  Grounds, 
taking  everything  into  consideration.  2.  If 
you  have  the  plants  it  would  be  well  to  trans¬ 
plant  now,  although  the  Spring  is  the  best 
season.  3.  Give  them  plenty  of  manure,  wa¬ 
ter  anti  thorough  cultivation.  With  those 
three  wants  supplied,  you  ought  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

H.  T.  D.,  Aberdeen,  D.  T. — How  far  apart 
should  vegetables  and  grains  be  planted  to  pre 
vent  “  mixing,”  and  what  sorts  “  mix  ?” 

Ans. — Coru  is  the  ouly  grain  we  think  of 
that  mixes.  All  of  the  melon  or  gourd  family' 
will  mix,  and  beans,  seed  turnips,  beets  and 
cabbages'are  liable  to.  To  preserve  actual 
purity,  they  should  be  planted  so  far  away 
from  each  other  that  neither  wind  nor  insects 
could  carry  the  pollen  from  one  to  another. 

Atueimts  Inquirer ,  Beatrice ,  Neb.,  My' 
Oleander  is  covered  with  bloom,  but  no  new 
buds  are  forming  and  it  isn't  growing.  It  is 
12  years  old  and  stands  in  a  tub  nine  inches 
high  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  How- 
should  it  be  treated  ? 

"  Ans. — We  should  remove  the  plant,  cut  it 
back,  fill  the  tub  with,  fresh  soil,  and  replant. 

E.  MrG. ,  Osborn  1,  Where  caul  ob¬ 
tain  Wyandotte  chickens;  what  will  they 
cost  by  the  dozen  or  half  dozen  ?  2.  Can  theyr  be 
shipped  500  or  (500  miles  without  injury? 

Ans. — 1,  Of  G.  D.  Millington.  North  Beu- 
ningtou,  Vt,  or  Kate  G.  Ash.  Lima  Pa.  You 
can  ascertain  the  price  by  writing  to  the 
parties  referred  to.  2.  Yes.  if  by  express. 

N.  N. ,  Zanesville,  Ohio ,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  a  plant  from  the  Rr  ral  F.  S. 
Distribution,  and  also  of  a  grass. 

Ans. — The  plant  is  *  Mignonette,  prized 
for  its  delicate  odor  in  bouquets.  The  grass 
is  Reed  Canary  Grass,  Phalaris  arundinacea, 
YJ.  E.  G.,  Shelbg,  Mich.,  Where  can  I  pur¬ 
chase  the  most  powerful  stump-puller  ? 

Ans — Of  the  Chamberlain  M’f’g  Co.,  Oleau, 
N.  A'.  We  would  suggest  that  you  read  the 
article  upon  Stump-pullers  in  the  Querist  of 
the  Rural  of  May*  12,  before  purchasing. 

C.  F.  G.,  Manchester ,  N.  H. . — What  causes 
the  black  specks  in  my'  Beauty'  of  Hebron 
Potatoes? 

Ans. — They  are  probably  caused  by  the 
larva1  of  the  May  Beetles. 

J.  L.  \f.,  Utah,  Pa. — 1.  Give  proportion  of 
fertilizing  elements  in  barn-yard  manure  ?  2. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Newton  Grape  ? 

Ans. — L  See  article  upon  “Artificial  Ferti¬ 
lizers”  in  t  his  copy  of  Rural.  2.  No. 

N.  K. .  New  London,  N.  If. — What  is  a  rem¬ 
edy'  for  cabbage  worms' 

Ans. — Very  warm  water,  not  boiling  hot,  is 
very  good.  Gypsum  is  sometimes  used,  but 
cannot  be  depended  upou  as  a  certainty.  Py- 
rethrum  powder,  an  emulsion  of  soap  water 
and  kerosene  are  good. 

F.  T ,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Where  can 
Yellow -Wood  seeds  be  obtained? 

Ans. — Of  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.  New 
York  City. 


Communications'  Received'  for' the  .  week*  Espino 
Saturday,  Aug.  3$: 

E.  E.— C.  F.  G.— A.  W.— W.  M.-H.  W.— J.  S.  A.— M. 
E.  P.,  thanks— J.  B.  R.— H.  S.  K.— E.  H.  R.— F.  M.  S.- 
R.  J.  W.-W.  L.  D.— G.  W.  T.-J,  H.  H-N.  J.  S.-C. 
M.— J.  L.  K.-M.  C.-C.  W.  G.  -C.  S.-W.  \V.  O.— W. 
M. — E.  S.  O.— K.— H.  D.  S.,  thanks  for  state  plan— J. 
McL.-  O.  P.  B.-W.  J.  B.— A.  J.  C.-M  W.-O.  H.  A.- 
A.  J.  C.-T.  T.  L.-M.  P.-D.  B.  GreT.  B.  N.-H.  T. 
D.  -R.  W.  F.-O.  S.  B.-L.  H.  S.W.  W.  D.-W. 

F.  F.  C.  -Mrs.  M.  E.  W.,  thanks*-^.  H.VA.  J.  C.-L. 
\  B  M  11  Fork,  many  thhlks  F  r>  c  — H.  S.  C  M, 
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A  gentleman  makes  the  absurd  state¬ 
ment,  in  a  respected  contemporary,  that  to 
his  “  certain  knowledge  perfect  grains  of 
wheat  and  oats  have  been  found  growing 
out  of  the.  same  wheat  head.”  We  are 
sorry  that  such  statements  are  deemed 
worthy  of  publication  without  comment. 


For  this  climate  there  are  few  shrubs 
that  are  more  desirable  than  the  Rose  of 
Sharon.  It  is  especially  to  he  prized  for 
its  late -flowering  habit,  giving,  as  it  does, 
its  profusion  of  flowers  when  there  are  few 
others.  But  what  we  wished  to  allude  to 
was  the  fact  that  these  shrubs  are  very 
easily  grown  from  seeds,  blooming  the 
second  or  third  year  thereafter,  and  vary¬ 
ing  as  much  as  seedling  Gladiolus  or  Iris 
flowers  in  their  color  aud  markings.  The 
seeds  may  be  gathered  after  frosts  and 
sown  at  once  for  house  culture  or  lelt  un¬ 
til  Spring  to  be  sown  in  garden  borders. 


Complaints  have  recently  been  made 
to  the  Treasury  Department  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  accommodations  at  the  cattle 
quarantine  station  at  Waltham,  near  Bos¬ 
ton.  Assistant  Secretary  French,  who  has 
had  the  whole  cattle  quarantine  in  charge, 
while  acknowledging  the  shortcoming, 
says  the  Treasury  Department  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  it.  To  properly  ac¬ 
comodate  40  head  of  full-grown  cattle,  he 
says,  requires  a  building  80  feet  long  by 
20  wide,  and  sheds  were  erected  for  300 
head — all  that  were  expected  to  need 
shelter  at  one  time.  Now,  however,  there 
are  more  than  1,000  head  in  quarantine. 
On  June  16  a  cablegram  announced  that 
“  45  ”  cattle  would  be  shipped  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  Boston,  but  “450”  should  have 
been  read  instead  of  “45,”  Previous  to 
July  1,  the  entire  appropriation  for 
quarantining  cattle,  including  the  purchase 
of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  etc,,  amount¬ 
ed  to  only  $50,000,  all  of  which  was  ex¬ 
pended  before  that  date  in  establishing 
statinnsat  Portland,  Boston, New  York  and 
Baltimore.  Now  that  the  new  appropria¬ 
tions  are  available,  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  stations.  The  importations 
of  foreign  cattle  this  year  are  transcend¬ 
ing  all  expectations. 


During  the  couple  of  weeks  of  the  tele¬ 
graphers’  strike  frequent  complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  speculators  in  our  Stock 
and  Produce  Exchanges  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  in¬ 
terruption  in  telegraphic  communications. 
Armour  &  Plankington.  the  great  “pro¬ 
vision  ”  speculators' of  Chicago,  and  David 
Dows  &  Co.,  the  great  grain  speculators 
of  that  city  and  this,  say  their  trade  has 
been  cut  down  one-half  by  the  strike. 
The  legitimate  business  of  these  and  other 
like  firms  is,  of  course,  enormous,  but  it 
isn’t  their  legitimate  business  that  has 
suffered  the  most,  hut  their  illegitimate, 
their  speculative  business,  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  chiefly  by  watching  the  telegraphed 
quotations  in  various  markets  every  few 
minutes  and  swapping  back  and  forth 
lard,  pork  and  bacon,  which  might  just  as 
well  be  “counters,”  dice  and  chequers  for 
anything  the  dealers  care  about  them. 
’Tie  the  gambler’s  “trade”  not  the  busi¬ 
ness-man’s  trade  that  has  suffered.  Grain 
aud  “provisions”  have  not  lost  their 
value;  railroad  trains  have  run  and  ships 
have  sailed  full  of  these  and  other  sub¬ 
stantial  commodities,  so  that  legitimate 
trade  has  been  “booming”  right  along. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  country 
orders,  we  are  told,  have  been  cut  off. 
Yes,  and  thank  God  for  that.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
city  speculators  will  now  be  laid  out  in 
paying  off  debts,  building  fences,  getting 
needed  household  conveniencies,  adding 
to  the  stock  and  “  improving  ”  farms  and 
homsteads. 


Complaints  reach  us  of  some  curious 
mutilations  in  a  pamphlet  of  68  pages  en¬ 
titled  “Investigations  of  Sorghum  as  a 
Sugar-producing  Plant,  Season  of  1882, 
Peter  Collier,  Chemist,”  5,000  of  which 
have  just  been  printed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  which  will  probably 
soon  reach  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
are  intended  to  benefit.  For  his  experi¬ 
ments  Dr.  Collier  had  last  year  only  the 


product  of  two-ninths  of  an  acre  upon 
which  64  different  varieties  of  sorghum 
were  grown.  Several  of  these, entirely  new 
to  the  united  States,  were  especially  val¬ 
uable  because  brought  from  countries 
where  sorghum  has  been  for  generations 
raised  both  for  sugar  and  seed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  six  varieties  were  from  Northern 
China,  thirteen  from  Natal  and  two  from 
India.  Of  the  new  varieties  22  “were  cut 
down”  on  October  20  without  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Collier,  hut  experiments  with  the 
rest  down  to  December  8  showed  that, 
in  spite  of  thirteen  frosts  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  several  varieties  had 
suffered  no  diminution.  Further  ex¬ 
periments,  we  are  told,  were  “unfortu¬ 
nately”  prevented  by  the  clearing  away  of 
the  entire  field  at  the  above  date.  In  the 
pamphlet  the  results  of  Dr.  Collier’s  nu¬ 
merous  analyses  of  the  new  varieties  at 
different  stages  of  their  growth,  are,  “by 
a  strange  oversight,”  entirely  omitted,  al¬ 
though  special  reference  is  made  to  them 
in  another  part  of  the  work.  He  also 
made  78  experiments  in  the  important 
process  of  defecation,  using  as  re-agents 
hydrate  of  lime,  calcium  sulphite  and  a 
mixture  of  these  two,  but  although  it  is 
stated  in  the  pamphlet  that,  the  results  of 
these  experiments  are  given  in  detail  in 
tables  A,  B,  C.  no  tables  A,  B,  C  can  be 
found  in  the  “special  report.”  Of  course, 
in  a  hard-working  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  like  that  under  Commissioner  Bor¬ 
ing,  overtaxed,  especially  in  the  torrid 
Summer  season,  by  too  much  business,  a 
few  slips  now  and  then  are  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  still  it  would  be  fortunate  if  these 
slips  occurred  in  a  work  less  important 
than  that  treating  of  the  new  and  promis¬ 
ing  industry  of  sorghum  sugar  making. 


THE  SOUTHERN  EXPOSITION. 

Upon  Wednesday,  August  1,  the  South¬ 
ern  Exposition  opened  at  Louisville.  Ky., 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
with  good  promise  of  future  success.  Ex¬ 
tra  interest  was  added  to  the  occasion  by 
the  presence  of  President  Arthur,  to  whom 
fell  the  honor  of  being  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  to  open  a  Southern 
Exposition.  After  listening  to  a  short 
address  by  the  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur,  who  was  introduced  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blackburn,  made  a  short  address, 
closing  by  declaring  the  Southern  Expo¬ 
sition  opened.  After  making  this  decla¬ 
ration,  he  seized  a  silken  cord  dangling 
near-by,  which  being  pulled,  opened  the 
throttle  of  the  Reynolds-Corliss  engine 
and  put  into  operation  all  of  the  engines 
in  the  machinery  department.  At  the 
same  moment,  a  chorus  of  500  voices 
joined  in  singing  “America,”  Some  dis¬ 
appointment  is  caused  by  dilatory  exhib¬ 
itors,  but,  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  will 
be  in  place  by  August  15,  although  a  few 
tardy  ones  may  he  delayed  until  September 
1.  This  exposition  has  assumed  a  magnitude 
of  national  importance,  as  it  brings  before 
a  great  section  of  the  country  the  latest 
improvements  in  industrial  implements, 
and  demonstrates,  as  could  be  shown  in 
no  other  wa)T,  the  capability  of  the  South 
in  the  production  of  native  products,  ar¬ 
raying  them  before  the  masses  so  that 
they  can  be  seen  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

From  August  28  to  September  1,  a  fruit 
show  will  occur  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition,  in  which  an  aggregate  jium  of 
$2,097  will  he  offered  as  premiums.  No 
entry  fee  will  be  required,  but  all  entries 
must  be  made  by  1  p.m.  of  August  28. 
The  chief  prize  is  $500  for  the  best  dis¬ 
play  of  a  local  or  county  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety,  while  the  second  and  third  prizes  of 
$200  and  $100  each  are  offered  for  exhib¬ 
its  having  relative  rank  in  merit.  Seven¬ 
ty-five  dollars  are  offered  for  the  best  dis¬ 
play  of  apples,  and  also  of  peaches  and  of 
grapes.  The  pear  prizes  ran  ire  from  $50 
to  $5,  the  latter  sum  being  offered  for  the 
best  plate  of  each  variety.  Plum  aud 
melon  prizes  range  from  $20  to  $5. 


BAD  OUTLOOK  FOR  LANDLORDS  IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  London  cablegram  on  August  1 ,  tells 
us  that 'a  statement  signed  by  Lords  Dun- 
raven,  Monteagle,  Lifford,  Gough,  Castle¬ 
town,  Fortescue  and  other  landlords  in 
Ireland  has  been  sent,  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
pointing  out.  the  losses  of  rent  and  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  land  that  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  passage 
of  the  Land  Act,  and  suggesting  State  aid 
in  the  shape  of  a  loan  for  the  relief  of 
land-owners,  which  in  this  instance  simply 
means  landlords,  for  land-owners  who 
farm  their  own  lands  have  been  affected 
by  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  only 
to  the  extent  of  paying,  in  some  cases,  a 
trifle  higher  wages  to  farm  laborers. 
Why  should  the  Government  come  to  the 
relief  of  these  extortioners  ?  The  fact 


that,  the  rents  were  cut  down  by  the 
Land  Courts  is  ample  proof  that  they 
had  been  exorbitant;  that  for  years. and  in 
some  cases  for  generations,  the  wretched 
tenants  had  been  overcharged  for  the  use 
of  their  miserable  holdings.  Now  that 
the  Law  sternly  forbids  these  aristocratic 
plunderers  to  wrest  every  cent  from  their 
tenants,  what  just  Teason  have  they  to 
appeal  to  the  Nation  for  compensation  for 
the  miserable  pittance  they  are  forced  to 
leave  their  victims  ? 

Landlords  in  England  also  have  already 
learnt  to  fear  that  rents  must  he  lowered 
and  better  terms  as  to  the  managemement 
of  their  farms  he  allowed  to  tenants.  With 
the  prospect  before  them  of  a  considerable 
abatement  of  rent,  a  large  number  of  them 
are  throwing  their  estates  on  the  market 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  incomes  in 
other  investments.  The  fact  that  the 
Agricultural  ITol dings  Act  passed  its  third 
reading  last  Wednesday  in  the  Commons, 
and  went  at  once  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  is  pretty  sure  to  pass  :n  spite  of 
the  objections  of  that  land-holding  body, 
is  sure  to  increase  this  movement.  In  a 
late  London  Times  estates  aggregating  50.  - 
000  acres  were  advertised,  and  it  was  edi- 
itorially  stated  that  at  least  five  times  that 
amount  of  land  was  in  the  hands  of  Lon¬ 
don  agents  for  immediate  sale.  Tn  a 
single  issue  of  the  paper,  land  is  often 
offered  for  sale  worth  at  least  $1 0, 000, 000. 
The  advertising  columns  of  other  papers 
too,  agricultural  and  political,  all  over 
the  country  contain  numerous  notices  of 
the  same  kind.  These  sales  must  gradu¬ 
ally  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  im¬ 
mense  landed  estates  into  wbi  di  most  of 
the  island  is  divided.  Tenant  farmers 
will  be  displaced  by  a  body  of  small  pro¬ 
prietors,  -who  by  close  work  and  rigid 
economy  will  be  able  to  “keep  their  heads 
above  water,”  even  under  the  stress  of 
such  wretched  harvests  as  have  been  the 
rule  since  1876. 


NO  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  AMONG 
AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  in 
Parliament,  on  July  16,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  intend  at  the  present  session 
to  enter  upon  any  legislation  re¬ 
lating  to  cattle  disease,  as  demanded 
by  Mr.  Chapin’s  motion  passed  by  a 
mn  jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  10,  still  there  is  an  evident  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative 
Party  to  press  for  legislation  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  partly  to  embarrass  the  Liberal  Min¬ 
istry  and  partly  to  agitate  for  “protection” 
for  tlie  British  cattle  owners  against  com¬ 
petition  in  cheap  meats  from  this  country. 
As  England  is  par  exreUenne  the  apostle  of 
Free  Trade  among  the  nations,  this  “pro¬ 
tection”  is  disingenuously  sought  on  the 
false  plea  that  it  is  protection  from  dis¬ 
ease  not  “protection”  from  competition 
that  is  desired,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  guard  the  live 
stock  of  England  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease  presumed  to  be  prevalent  among 
the  live  stock  of  the  United  States. 

The  existence  of  this  disease  among  our 
cattle  has  been  emphatically  denied  over 
and  over  again  by  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  after  careful  inquiry  and  observation, 
and  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  has 
just  fully  confirmed  this  opinion.  In  a 
report,  made  to  the  Treasury  a  couple  ot 
days  ago  and  telegraphed  from  Washing¬ 
ton  yesterday,  the  Commissioners  say  that 
after  a  most  extended  and  almost  exhaust¬ 
ive  inquiry  not  a  trace  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  could  be  found  apart  from  herds 
just  landed  from  Great  Britain  which  have 
been  always  segregated  until  the  infection 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Beginning  with 
the  great  rendezvous  of  cattle  at  Kansas 
City,  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  the  Oom- 
missionershave  made  careful  investigations 
along  all  the  lines  of  cattle  traffic  as  far  as 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  including  all  the 
great  stock-yards,  all  the  great  feeding 
stables  connected  with  distilleries,  starch, 
glucose  and  other  factories,  all  the  city 
dairies  where  stock-yards  exist,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  great  dairy  districts  into 
which  cows  are  drawn  from  the  above- 
named  stock-yards  and  lines  of  travel,  as 
well  as  the  stock-yards  at  the  seaboard  to 
which  all  infection  in  exportable  stock 
must  gravitate,  yet  not  a  single  case  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  could  they  dis¬ 
cover  among  American  cattle. 

That  the  disease  could  be  concealed  or 
unobserved  is  quite  impossible,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
tagious  malady  known,  rarely  entering  a 
herd  without  striking  down  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  simultaneously  or  nearly  so.  More¬ 
over.  all  warm-blooded  animals  are  liable 
to  it,  but  all  cloven-footed  animals  are  es¬ 
pecially  predisposed  to  it.  so  that  sheep, 
goats,  and  swim-  coming  within  therangcof 
infection,  are  as  susceptible  to  it  and  mani¬ 
fest  symptoms  of  it  as  markedly  as  do 


cattle.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to 
conceal  a  disease  which  affects  so  many 
classes  of  animals.  Neither  enn  it  be  lat¬ 
ent  in  the  animals,  for  the  period  of  its  in¬ 
cubation  is  very  short,  the  eruption  often 
appearing  in  36  hours  and  rarely  being 
delayed,  even  in  cold  weather,  beyond  six 
days.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  overlook  its 
presence,  for  not  only  does  it  affect  the 
entire  herd,  but  no  one  could  iirnore  for  a 
moment  tlie  swollen  digits;  the  lameness, 
blisters,  or  ulcers  between  the  hoofs;  the 
beat,  tenderness,  swelling,  blisters,  or  raw 
sores  on  the  udder  and  teats;  the  abun¬ 
dant  frothing  or  slobbering  at  the  mouth; 
the  frequent  loud  smacking  noise  made 
with  the  tongue  and  palate;  and  the  large 
round,  red,  angry  sores  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Were  foot-and-mouth  disease  among 
our  stock  in  any  part  of  the  country  there 
would  be  among  farmers  such  a  panic  as 
prevailed  in  Northern  New  York  and  New 
England  in  1871,  when  the  disease  swept 
over  that  region  from  Canada.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  invasion  occurred  in  Autumn,  and 
as  the  disease  had  not  spread  bovnml  herds 
in  inclosed  pastures  and  buildings,  the 
long  seclusion  of  the  animals  during  the 
following  Winter  stamped  it  out.  Of  the 
two  latest  importations  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  from  England  the  first  was  made 
in  1881  in  a  diseased  herd  of  Ohannel  Is¬ 
land  Cattle  landed  in  New'  York  by  the 
steamship  France;  and  the  second  occurred 
in  March  1883.  when  the  steamship  Ness- 
more  landed  in  Baltimore  another  herd  of 
Channel  Island  cattle  suffering  from  the 
malady.  In  each  case  the  infected  herds 
were  quarantined  by  tlie  State  authorities 
and  tlie  disease  was  utterly  stamped  out. 
Tn  both  eases  cargoes  of  American  fat 
cattle  were  shipped  on  the  vessels  for  the 
return  voyage,  and  in  both  cases  these  on 
their  arrival  in  England  were  condemned 
as  being  infected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

This  last  infection,  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tracted  on  board  the  ship,  like  the  first, 
appears  to  have  boon  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  cause  of  the  recent  action  of  Mr. 
Chapin  and  his  supporters  in  the  British 
Parliament.  A  few  other  eargoes  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  may  have  been  found  suffering 
from  the  disease  on  their  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  this  is  readily  accounted  for  bv 
the  use  for  these  cattle  of  bead  ropes  and 
other  appliances  that  had  previously  been 
used  for  infected  European  cattle.  We 
reiterate,  therefore,  what  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  said  before — there  is  absolutely 
no  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle. 


BREVITIES. 


Water  and  ronsk-melons  like  a  rich  soil  it 
is  true,  but  a  light,  soil  and  a  warm  situation 
are  of  vet  greater  importance.  Tn  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  soil  of  which 
is  rich  hut  moist  and  cold,  the  vines  start  late, 
grow  fast  and  mature  their  fruit  late.  The 
melons  are  therefore  never  of  the  first  quality. 
Tn  the  poorer  blit  warmer  soil  of  the  fields, 
the  vines  sat  fruit  10  dnvs  earlier,  and  the 
quality  of  the  melons  is  often  of  the.  best. 

Professor  C.  O.  Georoescvv.  lately  of  the 
Texas  State  Agricultural  I'ollege.  and  for¬ 
mer!  v  of  the  Rural  Editorial  staff,  writes 
us:  “I  read  the  Rural  regularly,  and  1  think 
it  is  even  better  than  of  old,  and  mv  wife 
declares  that  the  Domestic  Eeonomv  Depart¬ 
ment  is  far  ahead  of  similar  departments  in 
other  capers.”  The  Professor  resigned  his 
po>-’ lion  at  the  College,  having  purchased  a 
farm  at  Melissa.  Golins  r n. .  about  80  miles 
south  of  the  Red  River.  There  be  intends  to 
grow  farm  and  garden  seeds  of  all  kinds  which 
thrive  in' that  section.  We  heartily  wish  him 
success  ! 

The  Agricultural  Department,  or  rather. 
Mr.  Dodge,  the  Statistician  thereof,  estimates 
onr  home  consumption  of  wheat  at  250,000.- 
000  bushels  for  bread  and  50,000.000  bushels 
for  seed,  so  that  of  the  wheat  crop  ef  1Ks;i 
there  will  be  an  exportable  surplus  nf  89,550.- 
000  husliels,  according  to  the  Millers’  National 
Association:  125,000.000  husliels  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture:  140.000,000 
according  tn  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  and 
148,000,01*0  according  to  Bmdstreet’s,  To  the 
exportable  surplus  from  this  vearVeron  should 
lie  addj'd  nt  least  50.000.000  bushels  nf  former 
crons  still  constituting  the  “visible  supply”  or 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  producers  Bread  enough 
for  ourselves  in  anv  ease  and  some  to  spare  for 
poor  old  hungry  Europe! 

The  Order  of  “Agricultural  Merit”  is  a  new 
order  the  creation  of  which  has  been  proposed 
to  President.  Gn5w  by  M  Mdline.  the  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the  President  has 
approved  the  proposal,  The  decoration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  star  with  five  points  and  surrounded 
with  a  crown  of  laurel.  It  is  to  tie  worn  with 
a  green  ribbon  trimmed  wit  h  red.  and  is  to  be 
awarded  to  those  who  ha  ve  specially  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  affairs  agricultural. 
Has  there  ever  before  been  in  any  country 
anv  special  means  nf  honoring  those  who  bn  ve 
distinguished  themselves  in  (he  p  ost  useful  of 
all  vocations — agriculture >  If  so.  we  do  not 
know  of  a  case.  Judging  from  numerous  cir 
Clirnsta  ncet — a  mow  which  may  he  mentioned 
the  consideration  in  which  agricultural  stu 
dents  are  held  even  in  most  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  -  if  the  new  Order  is  to  he  strictly 
confined  to  agriculturist*,  the  world  will  ho  con¬ 
siderably  older  and  wiser  before  it  will  be  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  rest,  of  the  community. 
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&mal  topics, 


RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 


PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer. 

[The  Above  Is  tho  title  of  n  series  of  essays.  ior  the 
best  of  whteh  premiums  were  offered  by  rhe  Rcbat. 
New-Yorker  last  year,  the  object  being  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  nave  limited  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  ahout  to  engage  In  farming 
They  are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  trials  of  an  Impoverished 
beginning  to  real  success.! 


A  "CITY  FARMER’S”  SUCCESS. 


In  I860,  we  moved  from  town  to  a  farm, 
True,  the  farm  was  paid  for,  and  the  land  was 
in  an  ordinary  state  of  cultivation,  but  with 
very  poor  fences,  no  barn,  and  a  poor  house 
At  moving  time,  my  capital  consisted  of  the 
household  conveuiencies,  one  horse,  one  cow, 
with  a  calf,  a  wagon,  and  few  fanning  imple¬ 
ments,  a  man  in  poor  health,  with  a  wife,  a 
large  family  of  girls,  and  a  baby-boy.  Things 
did  not  look  very  encouraging  at  the  start; 
nevertheless,  we  started.  We  hired  a  horse 
to  make  the  team  to  put  in  the  Spring  crop ; 
bought  a  cow  and  a  calf,  so  that  we  had  two 
cows  and  two  calves.  Next,  I  bought  three 
calves,  three  or  four  days  old,  aud  raised  the 
five  calves  on  butter-milk  aud  gruel  made  of 
coarse  flour,  adding  a  little  baking  soda  to  pre¬ 
vent  diarrhea.  Sometimes  I  had  to  add  white 
oak  bark  tea.  Then  we  soon  had  seven  cows, 
and  the  first  three  years  I  raised  31  calves  in 
the  same  way.  I  soon  bought  a  horse  and 
some  sheep.  Most  of  the  farming  had  to  be 
done  by  hired  help.  All  the  time  poultry  were 
doing  good  sendee,  for  we  kept  about  SO  hens. 
When  hatching  time  came,  we  generally  set 
six  or  eight  hens  at  one  time.  Hatching  over, 
we  put  30  chicks  to  a  heu  and  kept  them  in  a 
dry  place  for  four  weeks.  The  rest  of  the  hens 
soon  began  to  lav  again.  In  this  manner,  we 
some  years  raised  800  chickens. 

In  five  years,  I  had  enough  cows  to  begin 
shipping  milk  to  the  city,  40  miles  distant, 
which  can  be  done  without  the  help  of  men. 
the  girls  being  able  to  handle  horses  ou  any  oc¬ 
casion  as  well  as  the  organ.  Selling  milk  did 
not  stop  the  raising  of  calves.  We  still  raise 
eight  or  ten  each  year.  We  take  the  calf  of 
the  cow;  teach  it  to  drink  milk;  add  one  tea¬ 
cupful  of  the  aforesaid  gruel  and  soda;  in¬ 
crease  the  ration  of  gruel  and  decrease  that  of 
milk  till  the  calf  takes  all  gruel  in  six  or  seven 
days.  The  gruel  must  be  very  smooth.  I  keep 
three  work-horses  aud  raise  two  colts  each 
year.  I  always  select  choice  heifers  for  cows, 
to  take  the  place  of  auy  old  cows  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  and  I  always  have  some  young  cattle 
to  sell  each  year.  I  keep  50  sheep  and  raise  15 
or  20  lambs  each  year,  disposing  of  as  many, 
so  as  not  to  overstock  the  pasture,  as  sheep  and 
cows  don't  feed  on  the  same  pasture  welL 

Thus  we  got  along.  The  old  stable  gave  way 
to  a  bonk  barn;  the  old  house,  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  eight-roomed  dwelling.  Wagon-shed, 
carriage-house  and  all  other  necessary  out¬ 
buildings  also  arose.  When  I  look  back, 
I  cannot  see  that,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  any  different  course  would  have 
given  any  better  success.  During  those  years 
of  struggle,  however,  all  was  not  sun-shine 
and  prosperity;  many  a  heavy  cloud  passed 
over  us.  Only  the  farmer  who  has  passed 
from  poor  to  comfortable  circumstances  aud 
who  has  raised  a  large  family  at  the  same  time, 
can  realize  what  a  straggle  we  passed  through. 
With  the  machinery  ami  farming  implements 
now  in  use,  fanning  should  lie  a  success;  but 
the  very  first  tilings  to  start  out  with  are  good 
brains,  energy,  aud  economy.  Laboring  with 
the  hands  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  in  success¬ 
ful  farming;  that  should  eorne  in  after  the 
brain  has  marked  out  a  course  of  well-laid 
plans.  Tho  farmer  who  plans  well  aud  car¬ 
ries  his  plans  into  effect  promptly,  is  sure  of 
success.  He  should  not  neglect  w  hat  he  has  in 
trying  to  get  more,  and  lose  more  than  he 
gains.  A  fanner  should  be  intelligent  aud 
should  keep  himself  well  informed;  and  to  do 
this  I  don’t  know  any  better  way  than  to  take 
a  good  agricultural  paper  like  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

A  farmer  should  always  have  his  work  laid 
out  some  time  ahead  both  for  wet  weather 
and  dry.  Be  not  like  a  man  I  once  knew; 
after  breakfast,  was  over,  ask  him  what  was 
the  program  for  the  day,  and  the  answer 
would  be, “Don’t  know,”  and  at  the  same  time  a 
hired  man  would  be  waiting  to  take  orders  for 
the  day.  Every  farmer  should  decide  on  tho 
course  best  suited  to  the  location  of  his  farm, 
and  the  condition  of  his  land.  On  a  farm  loca¬ 
ted  near  a  town  largo  enough  to  give  a  good 
market,  dairying  aud  gardening  would  most 
certainly  be  profitable,  if  properly  conducted. 

The  selling  of  milk  causes  less  labor  than 
any  other  form  of  dairying  which  is  profit¬ 


able.  The  milk  farmer  also  feeds  his  stock 
what  he  raises  on  his  farm,  and  in  return  en¬ 
riches  his  land  with  profit  again,  and  by 
adopting  the  gruel  system  calves  can  be  raised 
which  should  bring  a  profit. 

Gardening  is  a  profitable  business.  If  one 
doesn’t  understand  it,  Peter  Henderson’s  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,  and  a  good  agricultural 
paper  would  be  a  great  help,  using  one’s  own 
good  judgment  along  with  them.  The  garden 
plot  should  be  long  and  should  lie  facing  the 
east  or  southeast  if  possible,  and  be  sloping  a 
little  in  one  of  these  directions,  but  not  enough 
to  wash — so  that  it  will  drv  off  early  in  Spring, 
or  it  should  be  underdrained.  It  should  be 
well  manured  and  plowed  in  the  Fall.  Plow 
in  Spring  again;  put  fertilizing  salt  on,  800 
pounds  to  the  acre,  to  prevent  worms  in 
the  soil,  as  well  as  to  enrich  the  ground. 
After  plowing  it  should  be  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized;  then  smooth  it  by  dragging  the 
corn  marker  up-side-down  over  it;  or  take  a 
16-foot  plank:  put  two  holes  in  the  side  and 
hitch  the  team  to  it,  and  stand  on  it  as  it  is 
drawn  over  the  soil,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
latter  will  he  smooth.  Everything  should 
be  planted  in  rows  the  whole  length  of  the 
plot,  just  wide  enough  for  a  horse  to  walk 
between.  In  gardening  manure  is  of  great 
importance,  and  always  gives  a  good  re¬ 
turn.  It  can  be  bought  in  our  towns  at  75 
cents  per  two-horse  load.  For  cucumbers  my 
plan  is  to  dig  n  hole  six  inches  deep  and  as 
large  around  as  a  wash-tub,  put  two  or  three 
buckets  of  good  manure  in,  cover  three  inches 
with  earth,  plant  plenty  of  seed.  When  the 
vines  are  past  danger  from  bugs,  tliiu  out  to 
six  or  eight  in  a  hill.  When  ready  for  hoeing 
give  a  rich  top-dressing.  Fix  or  eight  hills 
will  give  a  barrel  of  pickles.  The  seed  should 
be  planted  when  the  moon  sign  is  in  the  arms; 
then  you  will  get  plenty  of  pickles.  [We  are 
surprised  so  intelligent  a  man  who  has  been  on 
a  farm  only  a  little  over  a  dozen  years,  should 
believe  in  "the  signs  of  the  moon.”  A  farmer 
who  has  moved  in  his  father’s  and  grand¬ 
father’s  tracks  all  his  life,  might  do  so  of 
course  without  causing  much  surprise  to  any¬ 
body.  Eds.]  I  have  vines  now  bearing  that 
have  from  three  to  five  in  a  cluster  at  almost 
every  bearing  point.  On  13  inches  of  a  vine 
I  counted  21  from  the  size  of  a  pickle  to  some 
only  one  inch,  and  eight  more  have  started. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  gardening,  but  the 
manner  of  gardening  that  brings  a  profit,  and 
just  the  same  is  true  in  farming  of  any  kind. 
J ust  as  you  sow  or  plant,  so  you  null  reap.  If 
the  land  is  poor,  a  man  with  small  capital  cau- 
Dot  enrich  it  all  at  once;  but  surely  he  can 
by  taking  field  after  field,  and  for  garden, 
strip  after  strip,  and  by  and  by  the  profit 
will  come. 

I  know  of  a  farm  so  poor  that  weeds  and 
briars  could  hardly  grow  on  ft:  but  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  poor  Englishman.  Last  Fall 
he  put  in  a  field  of  wheat;  the  year  before  it 
was  in  corn,  and  a  man  on  horseback  could 
hardly  have  reached  down  to  the  top  of  the 
corn.  Every  one  supposed  the  wheat  would 
be  the  same;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  except 
the  Englishman,  a  crop  of  good  wheat  was 
harvested,  except  on  a  small  strip  the  growth 
on  which  was  worth  nothing,  and  the  secret 
was  he  put  $20  worth  of  ground  bone  on  the 
land,  and  the  poor  strip  didn’t  get  any.  He 
also  got  a  good  catch  of  clover  and  Timothy, 
which  is  a  sure  way  to  enrich  his  land.  He 
also  hauled  manure  miles,  and  raised  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes.  He  is  on  the  right  road 
to  success. 

A  poor  man  on  a  farm,  to  be  successful, 
should  eulist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
his  family.  The  best  way  I  know  of  to  do  that, 
is  to  talk  his  plans  over  to  them,  and  draw  out 
their  opinions  and  suggestions.  It  will  not 
only  teach  them  to  plau  well,  but  it  will  give 
them  an  interest  in  the  work;  they  will  feel 
like  partners  in  the  business  and  all  will  work 
for  the  same  end.  A  man’s  wife  ami  children 
should  always  be  his  first  counsellors,  as  they 
arc  not  likely  to  counsel  against  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  Of  course  he  should  take  all  outside  in¬ 
formation  he  can  get,  that  he  can  approve  of. 
If  his  family  understand  the  condition  of  the 
business  they  will  be  more  sure  to  live  within 
the  income;  an  opposite  course  might  ho  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  boys  and  girls  of  such  farmers 
would  be  content  to  stay  at  home,  instead  of 
rushing  off  to  cities  to  get  employment  that 
would  interest  them  Farmers’  children  above 
10  years  old  should  have  some  stock  of  their 
own,  to  furnish  their  own  clothes  as  far  as 
the  value  of  it  would  go.  They  should  manage 
or  plan  for  themselves,  getting  good  advice 
with  regard  to  their  plans.  They  would  then 
soon  feel  an  interest  in  the  work.  Our  four 
oldest  girls  have  each  a  cow.  and  when  they 
go  out  to  milk  they  feel  they  have  an  interest 
in  the  product.  Boys  should  have  sheep  or 
something  of  their  own.uot  given  to  them  and 
then  on  the  slightest  provocation  taken  from 
them.  Give  them  a  chance  and  they  will  soon 
keep  themselves,  while  helping  you.  The 
whole  family  must  move  along  together  to  in¬ 
sure  success.  E.  MOM. 


Books  Recfhretr. 


Forty  Years  in  Phrenology.  By  Prof. 
Nelson  Sizer.  Illustrated.  Fowler  &  "Wells  Pub¬ 
lishers,  N.  Y.  City.  Prof.  Sizer,  the  author  of 
this  work  has  been  the  Phrenological  examiner 
in  the  world-wide  place  of  renown,  Fowler  & 
Wells  office  for  thirty  years.  He  has  met  over 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  in  that  time 
and  is  one  of  the  best  readers  of  character. 
Phrenology  is  losing  no  ground,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  fact,  one  needs  only  to  step  into 
the  rooms  at  No.  753  Broadway  foran  houror  so 
and  they  wil  I  be  satisfied  of  it.  There  are  many 
droll  instances  in  this  work,  and  the  sparkle  of 
the  quick,  ready  wit  of  the  writer  is  to  be  seen 
all  through  it. 

The  Trivial  Life.  In  two  Parts.  Part  1 
Fpinsterbood.  Part  2,  Meum  and  Teum.  G. 
P.  Putnam  &  Sons.  N.  Y.  City,  Publishers. 
Price  50  cents  per  vol.  These  are  the  two 
latest  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Series  of  novels, 
which  number  17.  They  offer  a  diversity  of 
pleasant  reading,  and  is  just  the  kind  to  be 
appreciated  when  one  wished  to  be  interested 
without  taxing  the  brain. 

Authors  and  Publishers,  A  manual  of 
suggestions  for  beginners  in  literature,  com¬ 
prising  a  description  of  publishing  methods 
and  arrangements.  Preparation  of  M.  S.  for 
the  Press,  instructions  for  proof-reading,  etc.? 
etc.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  Publishers- 
Price  *1.00. 

Notes  ok  Talks  on  Teaching  given  by 
Francis  W.  Parker  at  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute  df  1882.  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  No.  21  Park  Place.  N.  Y.,  Publishers. 
Price  §1.00.  'This  is  a  sketch — an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph,  as  it  were — of  a  great 
living  teacher  at  work  teaching  teachers;  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  a  book  for  students.  It  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  in  English  cloth,  and 
has  a  cut  of  Col.  Parker. 

Germany  Seen  Without  Spectacles;  or 
random  sketches  of  various  subjects  penned 
from  different  stand-points  in  the  etnpi  re.  By 
Henry  Ruggles.  Late  Consulate  at  Malta  and 
Barcelona  Price  §2.50  This  is  a  volume  of 
206  pages,  printed  on  finely  tinted  paper  and 
in  large  type.  A  well-written  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  work,  full  of  bright,  pleasant  inci¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  useful  information. 

X.  Y.  Z..  a  detective  story.  By  Anna 
Katharine  Green.  G.  P.  Pntnam  &  Sons- 
Publishers.  Price  25  cents. 

Topics  of  the  Time,  a  series  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.  By 
Titus  Munson  Coan.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sods, 
Publisher*.  Price  25  cents  each.  12  vol.  pp. 
$2.50.  Cloth,  $6.00.  Vol.  1.  is  Social  Prob¬ 
lems.  Vol.  2.  Studies  in  Biography.  Vol.  3. 
Studies  iu  Literature. 

Her  Saii.or  Love.  By  Katharine  S.  Mac- 
quoid.  G.  P.  Putnam  ct  Sons,  Publishers. 
Price  50  cents,  pp.  One  of  the  Trans- Atlan¬ 
tic  Series,  and  a  pleasant  little  love  story  to 
read  these  warm  Summer  days. 

The  Reading  of  Books;  Its  pleasures  and 
profits.  By  Chas.  F.  Thwing.  Lee  &  Shep 
ard.  Publishers.  Price  §1.25.  A  useful  hand 
book  for  any  reader,  especially  for  those  who 
desire  to  know  how  to  read  systematically. 

Cobbett  and  his  Grammar.  By  Robert 
Waters.  Teacher  of  languages  and  Literature 
in  Hoboken  Academy.  James  W.  Pratt,  N. 
Y.  City,  Publisher.  This  is  a  work  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar 
Many  young  people  dislike  to  study  grammar, 
and  declare  that  they  uever  can  understand  it. 
Yet  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  they  should 
do  so.  and  thoroughly  too.  If  this  work  was 
universally  used  in  our  schools  Kith  public 
and  private,  the  old  feeling  of  distaste  for  the 
study  of  grammar  would  exist  no  longer;  hut 
instead,  it  would  become  one  of  the  favorite 
studies.  There  is  also  a  complete  biography 
of  the  life  of  William  Cobbett.  which  is  full  of 
interest,  showing  his  ability  as  a  farmer,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  writer.  Also  to  live  the  life  of 
an  exile,  which  he  became  iu  consequence  of 
his  free  speech  and  ideas  of  justice,  and  beiug 
the  editor  ot  a  paper  called  the  Register,  he 
had  aliuudant  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
principles,  which  he  did  fearlessly. 

The  Natural  Cure  of  Consumption,  Brights 
Disease.  Rheumatism,  etc.  By  C.  E.  Page, 
M.  D.  Fowler  &  Wells,  Publishers.  Price 
§1.00.  This  is  a  work  in  which  the  author 
strongly  advocates  hygienic  treatment,  w  hich 
he  considers  is  the  best  for  all  diseases,  but 
especially  those  which  are  described  in  this 
book. 

Encyclopedia  Brittannica.  a  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  general  literature.  J. 
M.  Stoddard  &  Co..  Phila.,  Publishers.  The 
15  vol.  of  the  ninth  edition  of  this  highly 
valuable  work  has  been  issued.  It  needs  no 
word  of  ours  spoken  in  its  favor,  as  it  is  too 
well  known  in  the  literary  world. 

Deep  Breathing:  As  a  means  of  curing 
weakness  of  the  t  hroat  and  lungs.  Translated 


from  the  German  by  Edgar  S.  Werner.  Hol¬ 
brook  &  Co.,  Publishers,  N.  Y.  City. 

MAGAZINES,  ETC. 

The  Century.  This  is  the  Midsummer 
Number  and  fills  all  requirements.  Some  of 
the  contents  are:  A  Woman’s  Reason.  The 
Bread  Winners.  The  New  Silk  Dress  Story, 
Nights  with  Uncle  B,emus,  an  illustrated 
article,  Bob  White  the  Game  Bird  Of 
America,  and  one  humorously  illustrated ;  The 
Oldest  Club  in  America.  Poetry,  Topics  of  the 
Times,  Bric-a-Brac. 

St.  Nicholas.  This  delightful  magazine 
for  the  young,  is  essentially,  this  month,  a 
holiday  number,  taking  its  readers  to  the 
mountains,  the  seaside,  and  by  brooks  and 
breakers.  Our  Special  Artist;  an  amusing 
sea  story.  “  Lady  of  the  Chingachgoock :”  an 
excellent  story  for  girls,  called  “  Zintha’s  For 
tune  also  the  serial's  Tinkham  Brother’s  Tide 
Mill,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and  44  Swept 
Away,”  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  and  many  other 
stories,  with  sketches,  pictures,  etc  .  etc. 

Harper’s  Magazine.  This  is  trulv  a 
brilliant  number.  It  has  eight  fully  illus¬ 
trated  articles.  The  Heart  of  the  Alleghanie 
American  Horses,  V allombrosa.  The  German 
Crown  Prince,  The  Canadian  Habitant.  War 
Pictures  in  Times  of  Peace.  The  British  Yoke 
and  the  Modern  Yacht.  There  is  also  Par^ 
Four  of  the  novel  A  Castle  in  Spain,  a  storv  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  called  Best  Laid 
Schemes,  with  poems.  Editors  Easy  Chair 
Literary  Record,  Historical  Record  and 
Drawer. 

The  Manhattan.  This  is  comparatively  a 
new  magazine.  The  number  for  August  being 
the  second  of  Vol  Two.  The  frontispiece  is  an 
engraving  of  Savonarola,  and  is  followed  by  a 
finely  written  and  illustrated  article,  called 
Florence  the  Beautiful.  Three  chapters  of 
Julian  Hawthorne’s  story  Beatrix  Randolph; 
My  Diary  in  Engadine.  Kate  Field;  The  Ger¬ 
man  Colonv  in  London.  Helen  Zimmern;  Her 
Price,  which  is  concluded  in  this  number ;  One 
of  Philadelphia's  Jewells.  Margaret  P.  Janes; 
with  Poems.  Town  Talk,  Salmagundi,  etc. 


AFTER  GRADUATING— WHAT  ? 


Father  always  told  us  children  that  he 
would  send  us  through  the  High  School,  and 
after  that  we  must  "scratch  for  ourselves.” 
You  see  there  are  a  good  many  of  us,  and  had 
father  been  as  rich  as  Croesus,  it  would  have 
marie  quite  a  hole  in  his  fortune  to  give  each 
of  the  half-dozen  a  college  education. 

We  didn’t  take  it  at  all  to  heart,  for  you  may 
be  sure  that  girls  and  boys  who  have  always 
lived  in  the  country,  with  freedom  to  run  aud 
romp  and  to  become  friends  to  the  ugly  little 
bugs  and  worms,  aud  every  plant  and  tree, 
can’t  bring  themselves  to  love  the  thought  of 
boarding-school — even  at  the  subdued  age  of 
18  or  20  yearn.  I  needn’t  say  we  never  wished 
that  we  could  attend  the  good  day-school  at 
the  village  two  miles  distant,  for  we  did  some¬ 
times  feel  a  wee  bit  envious  of  our  former 
classmates  who  seemed  to  be  striding  way- 
ahead  of  us. 

But  we  had  each  other  aud  found  any 
amount  of  comfort  in  a  general  consolation 
meeting  once  in  a  while.  These  meetings 
sometimes  began  in  a  funeral  style,  but  al¬ 
most  invariably  ended  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
We  four  girls  considered  ourselves  the  “grown¬ 
ups”  of  the  family,  for  the  other  two  children 
were  little  boys.  In  due  time,  we  girls  each 
finished  the  High  School  course  which  gave 
us  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  lower  mathema¬ 
tics,  philosophy’,  literature  and  like  branches. 
Each  one.  as  she  finished,  found  a  nook  at 
home  to  he  filled ;  so  when  I,  beiug  the  young’ 
est,  got  through  last,  we  found  ouiselves  all 
home  together.  I  am  proud  to  confess,  how¬ 
ever.  that  my  sisters  were  far  ahead  of  me 
when  1  graduated,  for  hadn’t  they  built  right 
up  on  their  foundation!  They-  had  studied 
as  a  sort  of  recreation  from  other  work,  and 
I  was  proud  of  their  accomplishments. 

I  had  always  built  air-castles  about  how  I 
should  teach  just  as  soon  as  l  had  finished 
my  allotted  course  and  then  go  to  school 
after  awhile.  I  counted  in  this  way:  " You’ll 
be  17  when  you  graduate;  three  years  can  be 
spent,  in  teaching,  and  then  you’ll  lie  plenty 
young  enough  to  go  to  school  some  more.” 

But  17  years  and  the  course  completed  found 
me  the  worse  for  wear,  aud  much  in  need  of 
rest.  Moreover  I  was,  as  younger  sisters  have 
a  fashion  of  being,  a  great  deal  more  ignor¬ 
ant  of  house- work  than  was  for  mv  own  good. 

So,  demolishing  my  alr-cartles.  I  reasoned 
in  this  wise:  “You  are  a  sort  of  a  good-for- 
nothing  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  your¬ 
self  and  all  concerned  is  to  stay  at  home  for 
at  least  oue  year,  take  the  burden  of  work 
from  the  home-folks,  make  yourself  useful 
since  you  can  never  be  ornamental,  and  you 
can  feel  that  you  are  earning  your  living  if 
ymu  haven’t  left  the  home-nest,  and  whatever 
else  you  do,  don’t  whine©.” 

Then*  1^ settled  myself  to  work— not  sor- 


rowfully,  for  I  was  decidedly  glad  of  a  little 
responsibility.  Hadn’t  my  mother  and  sisters 
washed  for  me,  ironed  for  me,  sewed  for  me, 
baked,  churned,  cleaned  house  and  done  every 
speck  of  the  work  about  the  place  which  was 
my  home  too  ?  Not  that  they  did  it  grudging¬ 
ly,  not  a  bit!  That  would  have  given  me  the 
contraries  and  I  should  have  said,  “I  don’t 
care  ”  I  didn't  do  very  much,  but  I  enjoyed 
cleaning  the  bed-rooms,  and  the  sitting-room, 
and  was  no  place  more  in  my  element  than 
with  broom  and  dust-pan  in  hand,  iu  the  midst 
of  a  living  room  as  cluttered  as  eight  people 
could  make  it. 

I  liked  to  pick  peas  and  get  other  vegetables 
for  dinner,  especially  when  big  black  Fido 
would  come  rollicking  along  with  me,  carry 
the  basket,  and  almost  wag  his  shaggy  tail  off 
in  bis  attempts  at  sociability 

We  had  ever  so  many  (lowers  in  the  yard, 
Pansies,  Sweet  Peas.  Mignonette,  Geraniums 
and  the  dear  knows  what  else  which  required 
care,  but  gave  gi  eat  pleasure  as  payment.  This 
care  naturally  fell  upon  us  and  I  can  tell  you 
the  flower  beds  were  in  tip-top  order,  more 
thanks  to  my  sisters  than  to  myself. 

My  special  pride  in  the  household  depart¬ 
ment  was  bread  making.  I  began  the  fust 
week  school  was  out  and  didn't  make  a  single 
failure  for  mother  and  the  girls  gave  me  the 
best  instructions.  My  greatest  trouble  was 
getting  up  in  time  to  make  the  bread  out  in 
the  morning.  The  folks  let  me  sleep  just  as 
late  as  1  wished  while  I  was  iu  school — wasn’t 
it  good  of  them:  and  I  still  found  it  dread¬ 
fully  hard  bo  wake  up  iu  the  morning  with 
anything  short  of  an  earthquake,  But  ray 
bread  was  so  precious  to  me  that  I  managed 
to  wake  up  every  time— though  I  confess,  1 
overslept  a  good  many  mornings  when  bread 
wasn’t  on  hand. 

The  small  responsibilities  which  I  took  up¬ 
on  myself  didn’t  burden  me  a  bit  too  much, 
and  they  gave  me  more  relish  for  the  pleas¬ 
ures  which  each  day  brought. 

The  work  wasn’t  all  either.  We  had  jolly 
times  among  ourselves,  and  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  had  some  of  the  best  picnics  that  ever 
were.  We  girls  and  one  or  two  best  friends 
would  put  up  a  substantial  lunch  and  take  a 
day  for  explorations,  fossil-hunting,  botani¬ 
cal  researches,  and  best  of  all,  genuiue  fun. 
Another  of  tin  pleasures  was,  having  my 
classmates  visit  me,  while  I  played  hostess, 
and  we  talked  over  our  school -girl  plans. 

I  had  fully  intended  to  study  all  Summer 
but  it  was  hot,  and  besides,  my  sensible  friends 
advised  me  not  to ;  so  my  reading  was  mostly 
of  an  easy  style,  with  one  or  two  or  Miss  Al- 
cott’s  charming  stories  for  spice. 

Occasionally  I  did  too  much  reading  or 
romping  (seldom  too  much  work)  and  then  I 
thought  everything  horrid,  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
dear  homely  hills,  and  made  myself  generally 
disagreeable;  but  these  spells  never  lasted  very 
long,  and  even  while  they  lasted  I  saw  my 
folly. 

I  am  sure  that  I  received  as  much  education 
that  year  as  though  I  had  been  in  school,  and 
was  started  in  some  of  tiie  most  useful  lessons 
of  life.  Some  of  the  school  girls  pitied  me  for 
the  prosaic  life  which  I  seemed  to  be  leading, 
but  for  my  part  I  always  did  like  plain, 
straightforward  prose.  Bkrtha  Knowlton. 


fjDf  Women 

JONDDCTED  BY  MISS  HA  V  CLARK. 

THE  LITTLE  GRAY  HOUSE. 

The  walks,  are  of  pravel  and  the  hedge  Is  ever-green, 
And  the  vines  are  as  pretty  as  ever  was  seen; 

With  a  lawn  nicely  cut  and  with  shrubs  that  are  rare 
And  garden  neatly  kept  with  flowers  that  are  fair: 
You  may  say  what  you  wish  and  may  go  where  you 
will, 

Give  uh  that  little  gray  house  that  stands  on  the  bill. 

There  are  the  Elms  and  Maples  aud  “  Ladles  of  the 
Wood," 

With  their  green  and  their  purple  so  shady  and 
good ; 

There  is  a  Palm  In  the  vase  that  stands  by  the  door. 
And  a  Bittersweet  too  that  Is  just  creeping  o’er; 

And  you  may  say  what  you  wisli  and  go  where  you 
will, 

Give  us  that  little  gray  house  that  stands  on  the  hill. 

And  there  Is  the  Spruce  so  stately  and  fair. 

With  wide-spreading  branches  of  shadow  and  shade, 
where 

From  a  chair  in  the  nook  of  the  evergreen’s  bough, 
We  sit  and  we  read— 'tis  just  the  place,  I  vow! 

So  you  may  say  what  you  wish  or  go  where  you  will 
Give  us  the  little  gray  house  that  stands  ou  the  hill. 

And  there’s  the  well  with  life-giving  water  so  sweet 
In  its  neat  latticed  honse  the  thirsty  to  greet: 

And  as  cups  with  this  sweet,  sparkling  water  you 
All. 

As  clear  and  as  bright  as  from  the  swift-running  rill: 
You  may  think  what  you  wish  and  go  where  you 
will. 

Give  us  the  Utile  gray  house  that  stands  on  the  hill. 

And  there  Is  one  thing  more  that  we  must  not  forget, 
The  “Pride  of  the  Nation"  and  the  children’s  fond 
pet; 

It  is  "Sam.”  the  old  eagle,  In  his  cage  close  by. 

With  a  word  of  his  welcome  to  each  passer-by 
And  seems  to  say:  ".Say  vvhai  you  wish  or  go  where 
you  will, 

Cure  i, a  this  little  gray  house  that  stands  on  the  hill ,  ” 

J:  MiHtt# 


A  CABIN  HOME  IN  KENTUCKY. 


MRS.  M.  L.  SANDERS. 


When  I  embarked  on  the  sea  of  matrimony 
and  left  the  port  home  it  was  my  lot  to  an¬ 
chor  in  the  wild  woods,  our  haven  being  a 
log  cabin  and  as  I  carried  with  me  my  love 
for  the  beautiful  it  led  me  to  searc  h  the  woods 
and  to  try  to  contrive  things  beautiful  out  of 
the  natural  tesources  around  us  and  it  was 
not  iu  vain  that  I  sought  to  make  our 
home  resemble  in  refinement  and  taste,  the 
one  I  had  left  and  now  in  memory,  like  Lot’s 
wife,  cast  many  looks  behind. 

But  having  been  accustomed  to  “  town  ways” 
all  my  life  of  course  this  way  of  liviug  as 
well  as  country  was  a  new  experience  to  me ; 
aud  it  was  nothing  but  happiness  to  ride  over 
the  worst  of  roads  and  come  home  1  aliened 
with  ferns,  Sumac  leaves,  the  brier  vine,  green 
moss  and  all  the  lovely  trifles  that  I  could 
gather  and  carefully  treasure  them  until  ready 
for  use:  though  sometimes,  sad  to  tell  the 
cows  would  find  the  open  window  where  they 
lay  and  soon  they  were  no  more  or  some  of  the 
uninitiated  persons  would  throw  “the  trash” 
into  the  open  fire,  but  after  many  ups  and 
downs  it  is  a  very  sweet  room  that  I  sit 
down  in  to  write  about. 

A  white  matting  covers  the  floor:  in  the 
center  lies  a  blue  rug  made  by  sewing  two 
widths  of  blue  carpet  together  with  blue 
fringe  all  around  the  edges.  At  the  window 
hang  curtains  of  delicate  blue  calico  one 
width  on  each  side  and  looped  hick  with  a 
gay  stripe  of  cretonne,  above  which  hangs  a 
lambrequin  of  drab  worsted  (once  having 
done  service  as  a  dress)  with  a  pretty  border 
of  wild  roses  and  blue  leaves  appliqudd  with 
button-hole  stitch  of  darker  shade.  The 
little  pieces  of  flannel  of  which  the  applique 
was  made,  were  from  a  bundle  of  bright  odds 
and  ends  that  had  been  given  me  by  a  friend 
who  said  “take  them  and  make  something 
pretty  of  them,  you  will,  but  I  never  can.” 
And  sure  enough  out  of  them  with  an  old 
dress  for  foundation  came  a  lambrequin  for 
my  window  and  one  for  the  mantle  piece 
which  was  the  admiration  of  all  womankind 
who  have  seen  them.  The  bed  has  three 
widths  of  the  same  paie  blue  calico  sewed 
into  a  ‘  ‘  spread  and  with  nicely  trimmed  covers 
for  pillows  and  bolster,  looks  sweet  enough  to 
tempt  any  tired  body  to  forget  its  aches  in 
delightful  dreams.  Having  a  strip  of  blue 
calico  left,  I  bordered  the  ends  with  a  stripe 
of  cretonne,  hemmed  the  edges  aud  laid  it 
with  pride  over  the  top  of  the  wash  stand. 

All  the  blue  calico  was  gone  and  still  the 
bureau  needed  something  to  “  blue”  it  and 
make  things  complete.  Bo  I  searched  my 
scrap  basket  and  found  a  piece  of  blue  cretonne 
covered  with  gay  flowers,  just  big  enough  for 
a  pin  cushion  aud  catch  all;  the  cushion  was 
finished  off  with  a  border  of  lace  field  full, 
aud  the  catch  all  with  balls  and  cords  of  blue 
zephyr.  Then  the  vases  wrere  filled  with 
grasses  dried  during  the  Summer;  aud  on  a 
bracket  hangs  an  egg  laid  by  u  favorite  hen, 
one  that  excelled  herself.  1  had  shaken  out 
the  contents  aud  ornamented  it  with  a  pretty 
picture,  bung  it  there  ns  a  memento  of  what 
large  things  a  hen  could  do  when  she  tried. 

All  about  the  walls  hang  little  treasures — a 
cross  made  of  grasses,  a  tiny  bunch  of  red 
berries  and  ferns  with  knots  of  blue  ribbon, 
Iu  one  corner  hangs  a  symmetrical  hornet’s 
nest  brought  to  me  by  a  boy  who  said  by  way 
of  apology  for  his  offering,  “yon  seem  to 
love  al!  sorts  of  rubbish.”  I  gave  it  my 
warmest  comer  hung  by  a  bl  ight  cord  aud 
filled  with  dried  grasses  and  Autumn  leaves 
to  touch  up  the  grey ;  eveu  the  doubting  donor 
pronounced  it  “real  pretty,”  when  he  next 
sa%v  it. 

We  gathered  the  limbs  of  fallen  trees  that 
were  covered  with  a  pale  green  moss  and 
twisted  them  in  and  out  to  hide  the  plainness 
of  a  poplar  stand,  now  and  then  placing 
terns  or  laurel  in  the  little  opening,  to  make 
the  illusion  more  complete,  covered  the  top 
with  a  mat  of  big  pressed  fern  leaves,  with  a 
vase  iu  the.  center  filled  with  a  bunch  of  wax 
tea  roses. 

The  tail  of  a  pheasant  was  pressed  open  the 
wings  laid  ou  either  3ide,  and  some  of  the 
prettiest  downy  feathers  put  between;  it  is  very 
unique.  For  a  paper  holder  I  made  a  form  of 
paste  board  and  took  the  soft  inner  husks  of 
com  cut  them  four  inches  long  then  with  a 
comb  made  a  fringe  in  the  center  doubled  and 
sowed  on  iu  rows  one  above  the  other  finishing 
the  top  with  a  row  of  points  lined  the  inside 
with  silk  aud  fastened  to  the  wall.  Now  it  is 
nobly  holding  its  own,  full  of  papers  that 
brighten  our  lives  with  news  of  the  world  be¬ 
yond.  There  are  rough  snarled  limbs  that 
I’ve  placed  over  a  low  closet  door  and  about,  it 
a  brier  vine  with  branches  of  dark  berries, 
brightening  the  deudness  with  red  Burnac 
leaves. 

Of  course  there  are  pictures,  but  as  they 
vrre  born  of  otb°r  brains — not  I’ll  not 


tell  of  their  beauties  or  of  the  little  red  bird  I 
stuffed  that  seems  to  flutter  just  above  a  tiny 
nest  resting  comfortably  on  a  little  branch  of 
thorns,  with  four  little  blue  eggs  as  if  just  laid. 
Or  how  a  red  fox  seems  ever  ready  for  a 
“  spring”  a  trophy  of  a  night  hunt  by  one  of 
the  chase  loving  kind;  but  will  hope  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  my  pen,  of  our  Cabin  Home  will  be 
so  bright  aud  cheery  that  it  will  induce  other 
rural  sisters  to  greater  efforts  to  make  home 
even  the  cabin  home  a  place  to  cherish  fond 
memories  of  its  simple  joys  and  beauties. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  COLUMN. 


Have  any  of  the  Rural  readers  dyed  feath¬ 
ers?  And  will  they  please  tell  me  how  it  was 
done?  And  oblige  Mrs.  D.  Salmon. 

I  Want  to  knit  a  scarf  for  my  boy ;  can  1 
get  the  directions  for  so  doing  from  any  lady 
readers  of  the  Rural?  Mary  E.  Cole. 

Will  some  one  skilled  in  crocheting,  give 
directions  for  making  a  hood? 

Emma  Cheswell. 

Mary  Ann. — To  our  friend  using  the  above 
name,  and  who  asks  advice  as  to  marrying  a 
young  man  whose  one  great  fault  seems  to  be 
“lack  of  self-respect.”  and  thereby  is  growing 
“crooked”  because  he  does  not  care  to  “stand 
straight.”  We  would  say;  If  she  loves  him 
as  she  can  no  one  else,  and  if  he  will  love  her 
enough  in  return  to  act  and  do  someth  mgs  she 
wishes,  him  to,  isuch  as  increasing  his  manly 
pride;)  if  she  is  sure  of  her  own  heart,  that  it 
will  not  regret  marrying  a  crooked  man  when 
she  might  have  had  one  who  was  ffrect  as  a 
Hercules!  If  he  is  the  one  companion  above 
all  others  in  whose  company  she  has  the  most 
enjoyment, — take  him  if  he’s  straight  other¬ 
wise.  If  she  is  a  sensible  woman  she  will 
not  long  see  the  “crook.” 


A  PARLOR  ORNAMENT. 


There  is  nothing  more  elegant  as  a  piece  of 
ornamental  furniture  in  large  parlors  than  an 
easel,  on  which  rests  a  choice  painting  or  may 
be  the  portrait  of  a  loved  friend.  When  the 
easel  is  made  of  ebony  having  tracings  of 
gilt,  some  prefer  it  undraped,  yet  all  we  think 
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will  acknowledge  how  much  its  beauty  is  in¬ 
creased  by  draping  it  with  a  scarf  made  of 
plush  or  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of 
chenille  or  tasselled  silk  fringe,  using  a  satin 
cord  for  a  heading.  The  color  ot  the  scarf 
must  correspond  with  that  of  the  parlor 
furnishings. 


WOMAN’S  WORK. 


Many  of  the  writers  in  the  Rural  have 
spoken  of  the  possibilities  for  women  in  hor¬ 
ticulture.  Undoubtedly,  women  may  aud  can 
do  something  iu  this  profession,  that  is,  work¬ 
ing  ou  their  own  account,  and  uot  for  an  em¬ 
ployer.  A  prominent  grower  of  small  fruits 
told  me  that  when  he  wanted  a  thing  done  by 
main  strebatr.  S*  employed  when  fid 
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wanted  anything  done  which  required  pains¬ 
taking  fidelity  aud  care  rather  than  strength, 
he  employed  women.  He  employed  a  large 
number  of  German  aud  Italian  women  at 
such  work  as  planting,  weeding  and  picking 
berries.  They  were  very  willing  to  work  for 
•iO  cents  a  day  at  the  first  named  employ¬ 
ments,  the  berry  picking  being  paid  for  by 
measure,  but  he  could  not  find  American 
women  who  would  be  satisfied  either  with  the 
work  or  wages 

I  know  of  several  women  who  successfully 
manage  florists’  or  nurserymen’s  establish¬ 
ments,  but  in  all  such  cases  they  have  been 
almost,  born  aud  bred  in  the  business,  having 
studied  it  under  the  care  of  husband  or  father, 
until  they  were  competent  to  manage  for 
themselves.  I  think  the  trouble  with  many 
working  women  who  complain  of  difficulty  in 
earning  a  livelihood  may  be  laid  to  two  causes, 
overcrowding  of  some  particular  field  of  labor, 
and  incompetency.  Skilled  labor  bas  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  all  the  world  over,  but  it  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  demand  aud  supply  as 
the  work  it  produces.  Take  the  two  most 
popular  branches  of  female  labor — sehool- 
teaebiug  and  domestic  service — both  are  over¬ 
crowded;  both  eon  tain  a  large  proportion  of 
incompetents,  yet  both  are  constantly  recruit¬ 
ing  their  ranks.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
fields  open  to  women,  but  the  great  trouble  is, 
as  I  said  before,  incompetency  or  want  of 
thoroughness.  A  large  proportion  of  work¬ 
ing  women  look  on  the  employment  as  a 
merely  temporary  occupation,  u  makeshift 
until  they  marry,  aud  this  feeling  is  not  likely 
to  be  conducive  to  thoroughness  in  anything. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  woman  should 
uot  look  to  marriage  as  her  most  fitting  des¬ 
tiny.  Vi  ifehood  aud  motherhood  is  her  noblest 
sphere,  but  it  should  not  be  her  only  object  iu 
life.  Every  woman  should  be  an  efficient 
worker  in  some  field,  and  it  depends  on  the 
worker  herself  whether  it  shall  be  a  noble  or 
an  ignoble  one.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  those 
who  must  work  for  their  daily  bread;  to  those 
who  have  no  need  of  this  I  may  recall  the 
Laureate’s  words: 

“Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 
If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 

Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands?” 

Emily  L.  Taplin. 

Maywood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

«»» 

W e  have  now  published  the  last  of  the  prize 
articles.  There  are  many  very  good  ones  on 
these  subjects  yet  in  hand  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  each  week  through  the 
year.  They  contain  some  of  the  best  practical 
thoughts,  and  are  of  great  interest.  We  iu- 
vite  special  attention  to  these  articles  as  we 
are  confident  that  no  one  can  read  them 
without  being  profited  by  so  doing.  Eds. 


Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOT  WEATHER  WORK. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

While  “A  Farmer’s  Wife”  is  pausing  for  a 
reply  as  to  what  shall  be  done  for  the  “masses 
of  our  farmer's  wives  who  have  no  servant — 
who  do  their  own  work,  cooking  and  washing, 
milking,  aud  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
— babies  to  dress,  hired  men  sauntering  around 
doing  the  chores,  waiting  for  breakfast,  and 
the  wife  with  a  head-ache  to  boot,”  I  am 
“moved”  to  say  a  word  or  two.  That  there  are 
many  women  so  circumstanced  1  very  well 
know.  I  admit  also,  that  there  are  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  make  it  one’s  duty  to  commit  suicide 
by  over-exertion.  I  often  laugh  at  a  friend’s 
account  of  how  she  aud  her  daughter  did 
their  housework  while  waiting  to  secure  a  ser- 
vaut.  The  result  was  that  at  the  expiration 
of  three  days  they  both  drank  out  of  one  glass, 
ate  off  one  plate,  until  as  the  mother  declared, 
she  thought  that  if  they  had  been  obliged  to 
wash  dishes  one  day  longer,  they  would  have 
eaten  thei  r  beefsteak  ou  the  broiler.  A  lady 
was  at  my  elbow  when  I  looked  over  that, 
copy  of  the  Rural  containing  the  letter  from 
“A  Farmer’s  Wife”  from  which  1  have  quoted, 
and  1  put  the  question  to  her  “What  would 
you  do  if  so  circumstanced?”  And  l  should 
explaiu  that  the  lady  was  reared  on  a  farm 
lives  on  a  farm,  knows  all  about  all  kinds  of 
farm  life  :  but  she  is  what  would  generally  be 
regarded  as  a  rich  woman.  She  has  every 
thing  necessary  for  her  happiness — a  busy, 
bright,  energetic  person  who  would  find  her 
way  out  of  every  difficulty— aud  she  has 
frequently  so  done — and  she  is  greatly  be¬ 
loved  by  her  family. 

“What  would  I  do?”  she  repeated.  “Oh !  I 
know  very  well  what  1  would  do.  First  aud 
foremost,  I  would  make  my  work  the  smallest 
possible,  especially  during  the  months  of  July 
August  and  September  To  begin  with  the 
m an 1  f  VbhlH  bohrfl  hhhiiefl  tnhh  hh 
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less  he  agreed  to  do  whatever  I  might  ask  of 
him.  Of  course,  I  should  exercise  discretion. 
My  husband  always  gives  his  men  orders  to 
do  whatever  I  want  doue,  and  there  has  neve7- 
been  any  complaint  about  two  bosses.  The 
hired  man  would  make  his  own  tied  and  take 
care  of  his  own  room.  He  can  always  do  that, 
without  interfering  with  his  out-of-door  work, 
and  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  great  relief  to  the 
farmer’s  wife.  As  to  milking  in  the  morning 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  farmer’s  wife  to  do 
that,  even  in  the  harvest  time.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  crops  may  be  saved  from  the 
rain,  by  having  the  milking  doue  cit  night,  by 
the  ‘'women  folks’’ — but  the  woman  who  has 
breakfast  to  prepare  and  babies  to  dress,  has 
no  business  to  be  in  the  cow- yard  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  If  she  is  it  is  her  own  fault,  and  a  lack 
of  good  management. 

‘‘If  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  house  had 
to  be  pumped.  I  would  have  enough  pumped 
at  morning  aud  noon  by  the  hired  man  to 
serve  my  purpose  1  would  do  without  table 
cloths  to  sa  re  my  strength  in  the  way  of  wash¬ 
ing.  ju  fact,  if  I  found  that  my  strength  was 
too  much  taxed,  1  would  neatly  fold  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  coarse  shirts,  aprons  and  the  like, 
aud  not  iron  them  at  all, 

“As  to  cookiug,  I  would  make  no  pies,  or 
elaborate  dishes  of  any  kind.  Fruit  would  be 
served  abundantly  but  plain.  1  would  use  oat¬ 
meal,  cracked  or  uncracked  wheat,  hominy 
and  graham  mushes  largely  for  breakfast — 
whichever  was  best  liked,  with  rich  milk,  aud 
they  muko  excellent  dessert  for  dinner.  I 
should  vary  my  salt  pork  with  picked  cod¬ 
fish  aud  salt  mackerel,  both  of  which  are  easily 
prepared.  I  would  have  on  the  table  once  a 
day  at  least,  molasses,  sirup,  corn-bread — 
Johnny-cake  once  or  twice  a  week  forms 
a  nice  change  as  most  workmen  like  it. 
Plain  boiled  rice  is  always  a  good 
dish,  easily  prepared  and  cheap.  Corn¬ 
starch  and  sago  puddings  are  easily  made. 
All  these  dishes  for  dinner  I  would  set  going 
with  my  breakfast,  aud  finish  off  while 
washing  tlio  dishes.  I  should  be  sure  to  do 
one  thing,— tax  my  brains  as  well  as  my 
Intnds — learn  to  place  my  work  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  never  take  two  steps 
where  one  would  do.  But  one  difficulty  with 
people  who  call  themselves  poor  farmers,  is 
to  lie,  to  do,  aud  to  have  like  rich  people.  The 
childrens’  garments  are  tucked  aud  rutiled, 
ami  the  wife’s  cashmere  or  alpaca  frock  is 
made  with  an  elaborateness  that  is  comical. 
Thero  would  be  precious  few  worked -to-death 
women,  if  they  only  had  sufficient  common 
souse  to  live  simply,  aud  s.j  long  as  poor,  aim 
to  live  in  the  simplest  possible  way.  I  don’t 
know  a  woman,  whose  husband  is  not  simpler 
in  his  tastes  than  is  she.  The  wants,  the 
ministering  to  which  kills  so  many  wom¬ 
en  ure  for  the  most  part  created  wants, 
and  not  such  as  are  necessitated  by  nature. 

There  is  always  one  remedy  for  restricted 
circumstances,  and  that  lies  m  restricting  one’s 
condition.  Uue  can  be  just  as  much  of  a  lady 
in  an  utterly  unfurnished  room  as  in  the 
modern  boudoir,  and  children  can  be  taught 
as  good  manners  at  an  uncovered  pine  table 
as  at  one  made  elegant  with  felt  and  damask. 
Beyond  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  tidiness 
of  person  aud  pure  air,  the  Bummer  season  de¬ 
mands  little.  But  there’s  uothing  lady¬ 
like  m  a  worn-out,,  brokeu-down  woman. 
She  is  simply  a  disgrace.  It  is  not  ‘loving 
service’  for  a  wife  and  mother  to  make  u 
slave  of  herself — it  is  foolhardiness,  pure  aud 
simple.  It  often  happens  too,  that  these 
worked  -to-death  women  could  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  help  if  they  would.  There  is  nearly 
always  a  hoy  or  girl  in  the  neighborhood  who 
cnu  bo  hired  for  a  trifling  consideration,  and 
who  will  save  enormously  in  stops  which  so 
sap  a  woman's  strength.  Then  too,  when  no 
help  can  be  had,  when  there  is  money  to  pay 
for  it  even,  the  money  Ls  not  used  to  make  the 
house  more  convenient,  and  so  lighten  the 
work.  Neither  the  fuel  nor  the  water  is 
brought  near  at  hand.  Knives  are  poor  and 
dull,  sauec-pans  are  scarce,  the  garden  and 
small  fruits  are  too  far  away,  there  is  no 
‘lift'  to  send  and  firing  things  from  the 
cellar,  there  are  no  board  walks  to  save  the 
house  from  mud  and  dirt,  nor  wire  screens  for 
doprs  and  windows  to  keep  out  the  flies,  nor  a 
large  firm  table  under  the  large  tree  by  the 
kitchen  door,  to  dine  at  the  Summer  through 
aud  save  a  deal  of  iudoor  cleaning.  All  these 
labor-saving  contrivances  are  ignored  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  fow  dollars.  No,  I’ve  not 
much  sympathy  for  these  women  who  work 
themselves  to  death  for  such  paltry  reasons. 

I  would  do  as  your  friend  proposed  to  do— eat 
my  food  out  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  was 
prepared,  and  make  everybody  around  me 
proportionately  frugal  of  kitchen  utensils, 
sooner  than  over-tax  my  strength.  Now  how 
would  you  do  ?  ” 

- - 

EUNICE  BROWN’S  BAKING  POWDER 

‘Where  is  the  saleratus?”  asked  the  new 
girl,  id  iii,t  fri®rtd'«  ^itched;  when*  I  aul  oh  * 


visit  just  now.  I  answered, “Exploded.”  The 
girl  started  and  moved  from  the  table,  but 
seemed  reassured  by  my  hearty  laugh.  “I 
mean  the  idea  of  saleratus,”  I  said,  aud  then 
we  talked  of  soda  and  cream-of-tartar,  and  of 
the  various  baking  powders  and  self-raising 
flour.  Our  hostess  upheld  the  “Cook's  Friend’’ 
and  the  girl  liked  to  use  soda,  while  I  praised 
up  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder  as  the  best  we 
bad  ever  tried.  If  used  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  and  six  oimces  of  the  powder  are  sifted 
into  12  pounds  of  the  flour  it  makes  the  very 
best  bread  or  biscuits.  I  And  these  items  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  cooking  such 
bread.  The  pan  must  be  hot;  the  dough  must 
not  bo  kneaded,  but  worked  up  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  be  put  at  once  into  a  hot  oven. 
But  the  “greenery  yellery”  saleratus  biscuit  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  let  us  hope,  and  while 
such  a  good  article  can  be  purchased  so 
cheaply,  indorsed  by  medical  men  and  well 
tried  by  good  housekeepers,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  soapy  and  disagreeable  taste  that  an 
atom  too  much  saleratus  was  sure  to  impart. 


A  BACHELOR’S  HOUSEKEEPING. 


EUNICE  BROWN. 

August  6th  — I  have  hit  upon  a  good  plan 
in  dish-washing,  though  I  don’t  suppose  it 
would  answer  for  a  large  family.  I  put  the 
dirty  dishes  into  the  sink,  aud  only  wash  them 
once  a  day.  The  washerwoman  came  this 
morning  and  the  first  remark  she  made  was: 
“What  is  the  matter  with  the  bird?"  I  looked 
and  it  was  all  huddled  in  a  corner  of  the  cage, 
its  wings  drooping;  I  had  forgotten  it.  The 
woman  cleaned  the  cage,  gave  it  sand  and 
fresh  water,  and  it  looks  a  little  better.  I  gave 
her  a  basketful  of  bread  to  take  home  with 
her,  for  it  ami  other  things  are  spoiling.  The 
hens  have  make  quite  a  spurt  aud  are  laying, 
every  one  (if  them.  I  wonder  how  people 
make  custards — I  don't  care  for  boiling  the 
eggs  all  the  time. 

7th.— Have  done  all  the  chores,  attended  to 
the  bird  and  cats,  and  washed  up  all  yester¬ 
day's  dishes,  for  1  was  too  busy  last  night  with 
my  essay  to  bother  with  them,  and  tlxis  morn¬ 
ing,  wherever  they  came  from,  the  house  was 
full  of  flies.  Mv  porridge  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess,  though  I  forgot  the  salt  till  it  was  done, 
and  had  to  stir  it  in.  1  had  half  a  pot  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  a  bowlful  of  oatmeal  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  And  what  a  large  quantity  it  made. 
Washed  my  dishes  in  hot  water — poured  it  out 
of  the  kettle  aud  cracked  my  tumbler.  I 
boiled  my  eggs  in  the  pot  thinking  that  would 
clean  it,  but  had  to  put  my  hands  in  after  all 
and  scrape  it.  How  do  women  do  these 
things?  A  tramp  came  to  the  door  this  a.  m., 
a  tough-looking  customer.  “Think  a  fellow 
can  get  anything  to  eat  here?"  he  asked.  “No, 
nothing,"  I  said.  He  laughed  sardonically. 
“That’s  just  the  way— ‘no,  nothing,’  ”  he  said. 
Blackberries  are  thick,  but  they  scratch  like 
the  dickens,  and  stain  one’s  hands.  I  never 
thought  of  this  wheu  Eunice  picked  them,  and 
1  have  found  out  that  soap  net. s  the  stain.  It 
is  best  to  wash  the  hands  in  cold,  soft  water 
without  soap,  till  the  stain  disappears,  aud  for 
the  scratches— well,  endure  them. 

8th. — I  left  the  butter  in  the  pantry  and  it 
turned  to  oil — and  when  I  hardened  it  again 
with  ice  it  had  a  rancid  taste.  The  knives 
have  attained  quite  a  dingy  appearance,  and 
l  did  not  know  before  that  vinegar  was  so  bad 
for  discoloring  them.  I  tried  Bath  brick,  but 
the  rubbing  on  the  board  was  tiresome,  and 
set  my  teeth  on  edge,  so  I  took  a  piece  of  po¬ 
tato  and  rubbed  them  with  the  out  side.  They 
are  cloau,  but  not  polished.  And  dust  gathers 
everywhere.  I  take  a  feather  brush  and  rub  it 
off  now  and  then,  but  there  are  so  many 
things  to  move  I  get  imjiatient.  I  liegin  to 
think  women  are  angels  after  all.  and  deserve 
more  credit  than  they  get  for  keeping  things 
neat. 

fith. — That  tiresome  bird  died  this  morning. 
Now  there  will  be  grief  when  Eunice  comes 
Well,  I  don’t  know  what  was  the  matter  unless 
it  was  greedy  and  took  too  much  water  after 
being  short  of  it  the  other  day.  I  found  auts 
iu  Alio  sugar  this  morning.  How  did  they 
know  she  was  away?  I  bunted  for  a  cure  and 
found  that  they  would  be  attracted  to  a  bone 
— but  they  didn’t  leave  the  sugar  for  it,  and  I 
hacl  to  kill  them  by  a  game  of  hide-and-seek. 
A  neighbor  (Mrs.  Vloet)  brought  iu  a  pie.  It 
tasted  good,  it's  so  loug  since  1  had  one,  and 
fruit  aud  milk  pa  LI  on  the  palate.  I  wish  Eu¬ 
nice  was  home — that  pie  makes  me  lonesome* 
(To  be  Continued.) 


A  CALL  FROM  THE  KITCHEN, 


Might  not  much  of  the  dread  and  dislike  of 
kitchen  work  be  overcome  by  simplifying  the 
unnecessary  portion  of  it?  Could  wo  not  learu 
to  do  with  a  less  number  of  dishes  for  one 
meal,  and  prepare  those  we  do  have  in  a  plain¬ 
er  manner  than  is  usually  the  case?  How 
wikuv  t>t'  t-h*  W  uflAtj  sirteif  who  are  making 


burnt  offerings  of  themselves  over  the  kitchen 
stove,  endeavoring  to  get  up  elaborate  dinners 
would  be  willing  to  place  a  vase  of  handsome¬ 
ly-arranged  flowers  in  the  center  of  the  din¬ 
ner  table  instead  of  the  richly -frosted  and 
highly-flavored  cake  that  has  cost  so  much  in 
time  and  labor;  but  is  much  better  for  one’s 
health  and  stomach  to  look  at  than  to  eat;  or 
substitute  a  dish  of  ripe  and  richly-colored 
fruit  in  place  of  that  ever-to-be-dreaded  yet 
never- to-be-omitted  pie? 

I  wish  farmers’  wives  could  and  would  mus¬ 
ter  up  courage  enough  to  place  more  of  their 
fruit  upon  the  table  just  as  Nature  has  pre¬ 
pared  it,  without  concocting  it  into  so  many 
unwholesome  and  uu necessary  dishes,  the 
making  of  which  consumes  valuable  time  that 
would  make  their  homes  and  lives  happier  if 
given  to  their  children  or  themselves.  It  re¬ 
quires  so  much  thought  as  well  as  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  these  sumptuous  meals,  and  the  house¬ 
wives  have  peeped  into  the  oven,  rushed  down 
cellar  into  the  pantry,  the  wood-house,  the 
garden,  and  jumped  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  amid  dish-pans  aud  spoons,  egg-whips 
and  stove-kettles,  meal  after  meal  and  month 
after  month,  keeping  themselves  in  such  an 
over-heat  of  harry  and  worry  that  all  that 
was  once  sweet  in  their  dispositions  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  soured.  The  dear,  unselfish 
souls!  They  mean  it  only  for  good:  but  is  it 
the  best? 

Then,  some  imagine  their  husbands  would 
be  displeased  if  their  favorite  dishes  did  not 
make  their  regular  appearance.  Men  are 
generally  the  most  reasonable  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  would  rather  go  without  any  din¬ 
ner  at  all  thau  make  a  daily  demand  for  their 
much-loved  pudding,  did  they  know  how 
mauy  extra  steps  and  tired  moments  it  made. 
And  then,  either  we  or  their  mothers  taught 
them  to  like  cakes  and  crullers,  and  they  will 
as  readily  unlearn  if  we  reason  with  them  in 
a  kindly  manner. 

Will  not  some  one  tell  us  how  to  set  a  more 
simple  yet  sensible  table;  how  to  prepare  a 
plain  meal  that  will  be  pleasant  to  our  “liege 
lords,"  ami  that  we  can  all  partake  of  without 
being  too  tired  to  enjoy?  Lora. 


CARE  OF  CANARIES. 

If  you  have  a  large  cage  you  will  have  less 
music,  for  the  canary  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  amusement  of  hopping  about  and  forget 
his  song.  Supply  plenty  of  water  for  a  good, 
clean  splash  fresh  every  morning.  A  break¬ 
fast  saucer  makes  a  good  bath-tub.  Painted 
or  brass  wire  cages  are  bad  for  canaries,  as 
the  verdegris  from  the  latter  and  paint  from 
the  former  are  sure  to  be  picked  off  and  slowly 
poison  the  bird.  Let  the  food  be  as  true  to 
nature  as  possible,  ripe  seed  for  the  staple,  and 
now  and  then  a  bit  of  apple,  hard-boiled  egg, 
or  a  lump  alternately  of  sugar  and  rock  salt. 
Let  the  seed  be  put  in  fresh,  for  the  bird  is 
like  any  other  caged  creature  ;or  uncaged,  for 
that  matter)  aud  does  not  like  its  food  after 
it  has  been  picked  over.  When  moulting 
keep  a  rusty  nail  in  the  water  he  drinks.  If 
he  becomes  dull,  and  the  feathers  hang  loosely 
from  the  bod}',  be  sure  the  little  creature  has 
either  been  frightened  or  hanging  in  a  draught 
aud  caught  cold,  or  been  over-feeding.  A 
little  magnesia  in  his  drinking  water  will 
protiably  remedy  the  evil.  If  he  has  worse 
symptoms  give  two  drops  of  castor  oil.  Iu 
pairing  time  it  is  necessary  to  watch  closely  if 
the  mate  agrees  with  your  bird,  as  canaries 
have  been  known  to  kill  an  intruder,  and 
really  have  preferences.  If  happily  mated, 
there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  rearing  their 
young,  and  they  must  have  separate  baths 
aud  feeding  cups  in  case  of  a  quarrel,  or  the 
weaker  bird  may  be  starved,  for  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ploded  idea  that  “birds  in  their  little  uests 
agree  ” 

If  the  canary  takes  a  fit,  the  best  cure  is  to 
plunge  him  in  cold  water.  Sweets  are  not 
natural  food  for  birds  and  must  be  given 
sparingly,  iu  fact  adhere  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  natural  food,  and  keep  the  cage  clean — 
washing  occasionally  with  carbolic  soap  to 
keep  clear  of  vermin.  A  Bird  Fancier. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

SALAD  SAUCE. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick,  sour  cream,  one 
tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard, ;  beat  till  very  light  and 
frothy,  then  add  a  tnblespoouful  of  sharp 
vinegar.  It  is  very  nice  on  lettuce,  canned 
salmon,  boiled  ham,  etc. 

cream  biscuit. 

One  pint,  sour  cream,  three  eggs  beaten  very 
light,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  a  little  salt.  Flour 
to  make  as  thick  as  wheat  griddle-cakes,  Bake 
iu  gem  irons.  “Ruth  Kent.” 


lloraford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Seasickness. 

S.  S.  Parker,  Wellington,  O.,  says:  “While 
crossing  Lake  Erie,  I  gave  it  to  some  passen¬ 
gers  who  were  and  it  gave  immediate 

relief,"— Adv 


Rev.  Father  Wilds 

EXPERIENCE. 

The  Rev.  Z.  P.  Wilds,  well-known  city 
missionary  in  New  York,  and  brother  of 
the  late  eminent  Judge  Wilds,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“■re  E. 54th  St..  New  Tori,  Hay  16. 1382. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Aik  it  *  Co..  Gentlemen  : 

Last  Winter  I  was  tro-rbled  with  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  Itching  humor,  affecting  more  especially  mv 
limbs,  which  itched  so  Intolerably  atnlgLtand  burned 
so  intensely,  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  any  clothing 
over  them  I  was  also  a  sufferer  from  a  severe  ca¬ 
tarrh  and  catarrhal  cough;  my  appetite  was  poor, 
and  my  system  a  good  deal  run  down.  Knowing  the 
value  of  \YUVS  Sarsaparilla  by  observation  of 
many  other  and  from  personal  use  in  former 

years,  I  began  taking  it  for  the  above-named  disor¬ 
ders.  My  appetite  improved  almost  from  the  first 
dose.  After  a  short  time  the  fever  aud  Itching  wen? 
allayed,  and  all  signs  of  irritation  ul  the  skin  disap¬ 
peared.  My  catarrh  and  cough  were  also  cured  by 
the  same  means,  and  my  general  health  greatlv  Im¬ 
proved,  until  ic  l-s  now  excellent.  I  feel  a  hundred 
percent  stronger,  and  I  attribute  these  results  to 
the  use  of  the  .Sarsaparilla,  which  I  recommend  with 
all  confidence  as  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  I  took  It  in  small  doses  three  times  a  day,  and 
used.  In  all,  less  than  two  bottles.  T  place  these  facts 
at  your  service,  hoping  their  publication  may  do  good. 

’•  Yours  respectfully,  Z.  K  wilds." 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Cleanses,  enriches,  and  strengthens  the  blood,  stimu- 
ates  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
thereby  enables  the  system  so  resist  and  overcome 
the  attacks  of  all  Scrofulous  Diseases,  Eruptions  of 
the  Skin,  Rheumatism,  Catarrh,  General  Debility,  and 
all  disorders  resulting  from  poor  or  corrupted  blood 
and  a  low  state  of  the  system. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.C.  AVER  &  CO., Lowell, Hass. 


DAIRY  thermometers! 


All  (liases.  Easily  kept  dean. 

t&*Tells  you  vrliru  to  Churn,  I  1  /> 
Scald,  Arc.  Sent  by  mail  for  V  Vv« 

W.  MITCHELL  M’ALLISTER, 

OPTICIAN,  T2S  Chestnut  Street,  Philtt. 


CORNELL  UHDIERSITT. 


THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES: 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  Eugineering, 


mechanical  Engineering. 

V n trance  Examinations  hrgin  n9A.  VI.. 
!»r  J>^etl|be,•  IS.  1SS3.  To  regular  students  iti  Ac- 
rfcuiturts  instruction  is  free.  For  the  University 
KEoisTtai,  containing  full  statements  resrardm-  re 
qulrements  for  admission,  coarse  of  study,  decrees 
honors  expenses,  tree  scholarships  etc.,  and  for 
special  information  apply  to  r he  President  of  Cor 
NELL  University,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

1553.  The  NETT  CV  LEND  A  IS  of  the  ISst. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

BeantifWly  Illustrate, I  r'-t  pagrs.  SENT  FREE  to 
yourself  and  niu.vcal  fripu-is.  Send  names  end  addresses 
to  E.  TOURJLK,  Prsnkl'n  .  Bouton.  Mass. 

The  Largest  and  best  appointed  JfuOe.  Literary  nn& 
Xrt  School,  and  H03IE/i>r  j'onui.y  ladies,  in  the  uioriA. 


_  _  _  _  _  -  —  . . .  v  •  t  i  » _ _ a.-'  . 

INFORMATION  CO. 

Cn  r  0 I 

Pill  .I  I  f-fi?  Hesoiuciee  Arlaotta.  embracing 
U  I  til  I  Agriculture.  Cost  of  Living, 

,  "  ages.  •  *rassng,  etc.,  also  will  answer 

tltwiVn1  oil  pertaining  to  tho  same.  No  at¬ 

tention  will  bo  given  toeenununivatlous  oxcenr  those 
con  tain  Ing  the  m.m,,  Send  all  monev  by  Postal  Or 

0^rv,rMR^1^r^,ma'1-  Keferencest— Him.  u.  H. 
2"^*  1  '  ■•.Washington,  P.  C.:  W.  M.  Griffith.  Sum. 
rcxa»  and  i  ala  >tac;e  Co.,  Tucson,  a  t  ■  a  Mn^nn 
pW.K  Pinul  Con.  Mining  Co.,  Florence,  A.  T.;  Win  f’ 

Pm  u ’( v,"8F^n t '  oV  K1,'’rr".U'  A.T.:  a.  teuton,  (  ashler 
*  *  I*an)v,  Plriiiil,  A.  X.  Ajddrrss  -ill  coinniiintoA 

tlons  to  THE  ARIZONA  INFO  RATION  CO 
_  Kloeence  Final  Covnty.  A.  T. 

S66  i?  h'vn  town  Terms  and  *5,  outfi  t 

VI  free.  Address  B.  Wallet  &  Co..  Portland.  Me . 


an*  Pachinmj. 


The  Ross  Cutters. 

Send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular  of 


Ensilage 

and 

Fodder 

CUTTERS. 


E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Mention  Kural  New-Yorker 

The  Victor  Evaporator. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  evaporated  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  based  on  the  natural  laws  ot  hear  and 
vapor;  easy  and  economical  to  operate:  simple  in 
construction:  portable,  six.;,  H  tt.  iopu,  s  ti.  high 
and  4  tt.  deep,  requiring  oiuy  a  one-story  buitulug. 
I  rays  3  ft.  x  4  it.  each.  Guaranteed  capacity  tin 
bushels  apples  every  twenty  four  hours,  croduct 
not  excelled  by  any  other  system,  the  only  Evapo¬ 
rated  fhat  does  not  infringe  existing  patents,  luce 
$450. OU.  *  ad  tor  circulars  and  other  mtoruiaUou  to 
D.  tv  ING  A  BUG.,  KochesTer  N  Y 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Aug.  4, 1888, 

A  despatch  from  Gilroy,  Cal,,  reported  two 
shocks  of  earthquake  Monday.  A  rumbling 
sound  was  distinctly  heard .... - The  earn¬ 

ings  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
month  of  July,  are  $19,091.43,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  $14,080.78,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $5,- 
010.95 . A  fierce  struggle  for  the  elec¬ 

tion  of  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Rollins,  has  been  raging  among  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  for 
the  last  seven  weeks.  Rollins  saw  he  had  uo 
chance  after  a  fortnight’s  fruitless  balloting, 
and  resigned;  then  “Bill”  Chandler,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  hastened  home  cock-sure  of  an 
election;  but  his  “boom”  never  amounted  to 
much,  and  steadily  fizzled  out.  Every  Repub¬ 
lican  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Granite 
State  appears  to  ha  ve  been  nominated  at  one 
time  or  another.  The  Democrats  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  chance,  stuck  solidly  to  their  “first 
love.”  At  last  on  Thursday,  on  the  42nd  ballot 
Austin  F.  Pike  was  elected,  by  the  following 
vote: — Whole  number  voting,  315;  necessary 
for  a  choice.  158:  Edward  H.  Rollins,  1;  Aaron 
F.  Stevens,  1;  William  S.  Ladd,  1;  Gilman 
Marston,  19;  Harry  Bingham,  112,  Democrat: 
Austin  F.  Pike,  181.  Mr.  Pike,  having  a  ma¬ 
jority,  was  declared  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  six  years  from  March  4th,  1883. 
The  result  of  the  ballot  was  greeted  with 

tumultuous  applause . 

In  Union,  S.  C.,  SO  persons  were  poisoned  at 
a  festival  Saturday,  by  ice  cream  carelessly 
prepared  in  a  brass  kettle.  There  were  no 

deaths . In  Clinton,  Mass.,  25  persons  at 

the  boarding  house  of  Mrs.  Lynch  have  been 
attacked  with  a  painful  illness,  caused  by  eat. 

ing  canned  blueberries . Five  suits  for 

damages  and  penalties  have  been  commenced 
in  Philadelphia  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  for  delay  in  transmitting 

messages . Beer  and  song  seem  to  go 

well  together,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  sale  of 
the  beverage  during  the  recent  Saengerfest  at 
Buffalo.  This  musical  festival  lasted  one  week, 
during  which  the  consumption  of  lager  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  by  2,130  barrels.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
excess  of  80,000  gallons  or  1,050.480  glasses 
over  the  ordinary  consumption.  The  expen. 
diture  for  beer  was  §52,824  more  than  usual. 
Besides  this  an  immense  quautity  of  wine, 
alcoholic  liquors  and  mineral  waters  were  dis¬ 
posed  of.  It  is  estimated  that  Buffalo  profited 

by  the  festival  to  the  extent  of  $300,000 . 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  summarily  dismissed 
Cadet  Thomas  Hartigan  of  the  senior  class 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  for  hazing  new  cadets.  Good, 

. The  postmaster  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

is  to  be  suspended  for  absence  from  his  post 

without  leave . A  chaplain  in  the  army 

is  to  be  court-martialed  for  duplicating  his  pay 
accounts  during  absence  without  leave.  He 
recently  returned  from  abroad,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  San  Francisco  was  placed  under  arrest. 
. Col.  A.  F.  Rockwell,  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  grounds  in  Washington,  rec¬ 
ommends  that  $25,000  he  appropriated  for 
improvements  at  the  White  House.  The  total 
of  appropriations  asked  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  the  expenses  of  improvements  and 
care  of  public  buildings  aud  grounds  is  $216,- 

960 . ...Boston  uses  a  hundred  gallons  of 

water  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  and  refuses 
to  be  less  wasteful,  though  told  that  in  many 
cities  the  average  is  less  than  half  the  amount. 
This  has  made  an  enormous  new  reservoir 

necessary . The  appraisal  of  the  property 

of  the  poet  Longfellow  shows  an  estate  valued 
at  about  $350,000,  of  which  $200,000  is  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  $150,000  real  estate . 

The  Treasury  Department  has  received  a  re¬ 
monstrance  from  the  British  authorities 
against  the  return  to  England  of  three  alleged 
pauper  emigrants,  who  were  going  to  friends 
in  this  countiy  who  had  promised  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  which  emigrants  had  shown  let¬ 
ters  to  that  effect,  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  The  matter  will  be  inquired 

into . The  coopers  in  nine  different  shops 

in  North  St.  Louis  struck  for  higher  pay  Wed¬ 
nesday.  They  demand  seven  cents  for  hoop¬ 
ing  and  ten  cents  for  making  full  hand-made 
barrels.  They  have  been  getting  five  and  eight 

cents. . . . . . 

The  New  Mexican  Railroad  enabled  the 
authorities  by  the  rapid  transportation  of 
troops  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  Tamaulipas 
before  it  bad  full  time  to  organize  for  offense. 

. Virginia  presents  a  claim  on  the 

Federal  Treasury  for  about  $750, 000  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue 

forty-five  years  ago . The  last  of  the 

whiskey  ring  suits  has  been  compromised  by 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  terms  of  settlement  offered  by 


Hess,  of  Chicago.  A  local  bitter  enemy  of 
Hess's  offered  to  pay  more  for  the  judgment 
against  the  “old  man,”  but  the  Treasury  re¬ 
fused  to  enable  a  private  enemy  to  gratify  his 
malice  by  holding  the  judgments  over  the  head 

of  Hess . Captain  W  ebb’s  dead  body  has 

been  found  in  the  Niagara  River  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  “  Whirlpool,”  and  identified 
by  his  w  ife.  A  contribution  w  ill  probably  be 
raised  for  his  nearly  destitute  family  on  this 
side  of  the  water  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  in 
England  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
him ........  Polk ,  the  Tennessee  swindler,  has 

appealed  from  his  sentence  of  20  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  aud  a  fine  of  nearly  all  he  robbed 
the  State  of.  That  rascal  will  never  be 
obliged  to  carry  out  that  sentence.  Why.  he 
belongs  to  a  “  high-toned  ”  family,  has  crowds 
of  political  “friends”  and  multitudes  of 
sympathizers  with  a  “gentleman  in  distress, 5 
and  then  he  stole,  not  a  few  paltry  dollars,  but 
nearly  half  a  million;  and,  better  still,  he  has 
it  yet  to  use  as  “soap”  to  lubricate 
his  way  out  of  jail — such  a  man  to  be 

ignomiuously  imprisoned — Pshaw !.. . . . 

The  12  Philadelphia  street  railroad  com¬ 
panies  carry  106,573,000  passengere  in  a  year 
at  a  cost  of  four  cents  each,  but.  exact  a  fare 
of  six  cents,  and  hence  make  an  average  profit 

of  S34n  pei*  cent,  on  actual  capital . The 

session  of  the  Mass.  Legislature  has  come  to  an 
end  after  sitting  26  w-eeks,  averaging  about 
four  days  of  actual  work  to  the  week,  so  that 
though  it  was  extended  to  206  days 
agaiust  175  days,  the  longest  previous  session, 
there  were  only  120  days  of  actual  work.  It 
has  been  memorable  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
stant  squabble  between  the  Republican 
majority  and  Governor  Ben.  Butler  who 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  and  who  has  been 
“  stirring  things  up  ”  vigorously  aud  per¬ 
sistently,  especially  the  abuses  connected  with 
the  State  Almshouse  at  Towsbury  where  some 
very  sad  abuses  seem  to  have  been  practiced 
for  years,  though  no  doubt  Butler  exaggerated 
their  atrocity.  He  seut  13  veto  messages  all 
of  which  wore  sustained  except  one  This 
was  a  bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  clerks 
of  the  two  Houses  from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  The 
average  “outside”  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Ben.  got  the  best  of  the  scrimmage;  but  as  his 
conduct  is  held  to  have  a  tendency  to  cast 
nprobrium  on  the  Old  Bay  State,  the  Republi¬ 
can  detestation  of  the  man  has  become  in¬ 
tensified . 

Captain  John  Ericsson  massed  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  Tuesday  much  as  he  has  passed  every  oth¬ 
er  day  of  the  last.  10  'years — by  working 
hard  in  his  dingy  New’  York  chamber  from  8 
in  the  morning  till  10  at  night.  The  inventor 
of  the  screwT  propeller,  the  rival  of  George 
Stephenson,  the  builder  of  the  Monitor  and 
originator  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  torpedo- 
boat  of  terrible  power,  is  still  a  strong  and 
hearty  old  man,  and  he  has  now  practically 
finished  a  steam-engine — a  sun-motor  designed 
for  pumping  water  on  the  Plains,  where  its 

small  cost  is  likely  to  make  it  invaluable . 

Jay  Cooke  has  given  his  fine  place  of  Ogonzt 
for  a  young  women’s  school.  There  is  a  su¬ 
perb  Norman-Gothic  building,  five  stories 
high,  built  of  granite  and  iron,  and  containing 
nearly  100  rooms,  costing  $40,000,  aud  on 
which  Jay  Cooke  has  spent  $25,000  for  furnish¬ 
ing . The  extent  of  electrical  literature 

and  study  is  indicated  by  the  statement  of 
Prof.  Bell  that  he  has  record  of  over  40,000 
publications  relating  to  this  subject.  He  says 
there  are  more  than  500.000  telephones  in  use 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  aud  the  manufac¬ 
turers  cannot  supply  the  demand ........  The 

internal  revenue  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  were  $144,553,000,  and  the  cost  of  col¬ 
lection  was  $5,120,000  or  3)^  per  cent  This  is 
really  a  very  low  cost.  The  cost  of  collecting 
the  British  “inland  revenue”  is  about  four  per 
cent.  The  tax  on  spirits  fell  but  little  short 
of  $75,000,000,  being  an  increase,  while  that  on 
tobacco  was  $47,891,000,  a  decline.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes  which  took  effect  July  1  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  throw  off  about  $42,000,000— mostly 

from  tobacco,  banks  and  matches . 

. The  Wisconsin  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company  has  decided  to  build  a  line 
from  Chippewa  Falls  to  St,  Paul,  Minu.  The 
encroachment  upon  their  territory  by  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
road  has  led  to  this  move,  it  is  said,  and  steps 
will  be  at  once  taken  so  that  the  road  may  be 

completed  by  the  end  of  the  year . . 

. The  son  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  about  to 
marry  Miss  Charlesworty,  tl  e  heiress,  whose 
fortune  in  her  own  right  is  estimated  at  $50, 

000 . For  government,  work  on 

rivers  and  harbors  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  out¬ 
lay  was  $201,468,  and  for  the  next  year  the 

estimate  is  $475.200 . 

The  telegraphers’  strike  still  continues.  Both 
sides  appear  resolute,  but  unfortunately  the 
companies  have  the  longer  purees.  The 
Brotherhood  threaten  to  order  out  all  the 


railroad  telegraph  operators  as  a  last  resort. 
We  wash  the  men  success;  but - 
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Saturday,  August  4,  1883. 

_ The  Holstein  cow,  Echo,  owned  by  Fred. 

C,  Stevens,  the  proprietor  of  the  Maplewood 
stock  farm,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  has  just  completed 
her  year’s  milk  record, which  foots  up  18,120^ 
pounds,  w  hich  is  115  pounds  more  than  the 
record  of  the  famous  cow  Aggie,  which  hu-s 
heretofore  led  all  the  bovines  of  the  world. 
Echo  is  10  yean:  old  and  weighs  1,610  pounds, 
consequently  has  given  over  10  times  her 
weight  in  milk  during  the  year.  The  largest, 
yield  in  one  day  was  S5  pounds;  in  a  month 

4,196  pounds . Con  Kohrs 

a  Montana  man,  has  bought  a  two-thirds  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Davis,  Hauser  &  Co,  cattle  herd. 
The  price  paid  was  $266,000.  The  entire  herd 
of  12,000  head  is  valued  at  $400,000.  The  sale 
is  the  largest  single  transaction  in  cattle  that 
has  occurred  this  year.  Kohrs  &  Rielenberg 
now  hold  the  controlling  interest  in  25,- 
000  to  80,000  head  of  horned  stock,  the  total 
value  of  which  on  the  range  is  upward  of? 
....  The  San  Francisco  Grocer  says  that  the 
experiment  of  raising  ostriches  in  that  State 
appears  to  be  progressing  favorably.  At  the 
farm  near  Anaheim,  a  number  of  young  ost¬ 
riches  have  been  hatched  and  are  said  to  be 

all  dead..... . . . It  is  estimated  that 

between  25,000  and  40,000  head  of  young 
bleeding  cattle  will  be  shipped  into  Montana 
this  year  from  the  East.  Of  this  young  stock 
about  40  can  be  carried  in  a  car.  but  of  the 
beef  cattle  shipped  back  from  Montana  the 

average  is  but  20 . In  the  Counties  of 

Madison  and  Beaverhead,  Montana  Territory, 
over  500,000  acres  of  excellent  farming  and 
grazing  land  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  homesteading  and  pre-emption. 
The  land  was  previously  withdrawn  from  the 
nubile  domain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  but  the  route  was 
considered  impracticable,  and  a  new  route  by 
way  of  Helena  was  found . 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  bill  passed  its 
third  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Wednesday.  This  wall  give  a  modicum 
of  much-needed  relief  to  English  tenant  far¬ 
mers  . . . .  W  hile  crossing  the  great  Brook. 

lyu  Bridge  Wednesday,  a  large  number  of 
Potato  Beetles  were  seen  scattered  along  the 
Brooklyn  approach  on  theside  rails  mid  on  the 
foot-path.  Tw  o  or  three  sat  on  the  fence  at 
the  Brooklyn  tower,  taking  a  view  of  the 
scene,  and  four  that,  had  attempted  to  cross 
the  bridge  lay  crushed  under  the  feet  of  the 
foot-passengers.  One  had  got  as  far  as  the 
New  York  tower,  and  another  was  seen  just 
entering  the  depot  on  the  New  York  side. 

These  passengers  paid  no  fare . The 

Treasury  Department  has  issued  a  notice  that 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  meat, 
cattle  and  hides  are  suspended,  but  that  quar¬ 
antine  will  be  imposed  on  cattle  from  outside 
ports,  excepting  from  North  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,. .The  Bremen  (Germany),  Senate  has  issued 
an  order  to  all  vessels  from  America  with 
pickled  pork,  to  notify  custom  authorities  of 
the  quantity  on  board,  under  penalty  of  300 

marks’,  fiue . A  heavy  rain  and  hail  storm 

passed  over  the  northern  part,  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  on  Saturday  night,  aud  great 

damage  was  done  to  the  growing  tobacco . 

The  pine  forests  along  the  Adriatic  at  Raven¬ 
na,  Italy,  celebrated  by  Dante  and  Byron, 
and  which  furnished  the  shipyards  of  Rome 
and  Venice,  are  to  be  cut  down,  because  an 
excavation  for  a  railroad  has  so  drained  the 
soil  that  the  trees  have  died..,. Col,  Wallace 
manager  of  the  Northern  BenegnI  railway  in 
India,  has  just  sailed  from  New  York,  after 
a  month’s  sight-seeing  in  this  country.  He  is 
full  of  India,  aud  is  surprised  that  the  world 
in  general  Is  not  also.  It  is  a  country  of  250,- 
000,000  of  people  with  11,000  miles  of  railroad, 
carrying  passengers  cheaper  than  we  do,  but 
charging  more  for  freight.  Locomotives  are 
shipped  from  England  and  set  up  after  their 
arrival.  About  6000  miles  of  the  railroads  are 
owned  by  guaranteed  capital  aud  5000  by  the 
Government,  und  the  increasing  uet-worW  is 
bound  to  make  India  the  coming  power  in  the 
East,  according  to  Col.  Wallace.  American 
wheat  growers  should  tnakeu  note  of  this . 

The  Leavenworth  Co.  Kansas  Horticultural 
Society,  appointed  and  instructed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  origin,  history  and  mer¬ 
its  of  flic  Crimson  Beauty  Raspberry.  The 
report  is  that  it  is  as  hardy  and  as  early  as  the 
well-known  Turner,  of  larger  size,  better  fla¬ 
vor  and  color  and  more  productive.  The  com¬ 
mittee  finds,  however,  that  there  is  “  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it.  is  a  seedling  or  new  variety,  but 
that  there  is  evidence  satisfactory  to  them, 
that  the  Crimson  Beauty  is  an  old  variety, 
taken  up,  renamed  aud  propagated.” . 

It  does  not  appear  thut  this  berry,  whether 
a  new  or  old  variety,  has  been  disseminated 
very  much,  which  it  certainly  deserves  to  be 
if  as  good,  productive  and  hardy  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  believe  it  to  be . . . 
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Saturday,  Aug.,  4th,  1883. 
Ischia  is  an  Island  seven  miles  long  and  four 
broad,  having  an  area  of  26  square  miles, 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Its  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky;  its  valleys  ex¬ 
traordinary  fertile,  and  it  is  a  favorite  water¬ 
ing  place  for  rich  Romans  and  Neapolitans 
owing  to  several  thermal  springs  scattered 
throughout  the  Island,  especially  at  Casa- 
micciola,  a  place  of  8,400  inhabitants,  17  miles 
southwest  of  Naples,  and  at  Lacco,  the  larg¬ 
est  town  on  the  island,  with  a  population  of 
5,000.  Forio,  is  the  third  largest  town,  con¬ 
taining  about  2,300  people.  These  figures  of  the 
population  were  approximately  correct  before 
last  Saturday  night,  when  a  terrible  earth¬ 
quake  accompanied  by  a  hideous  noise  de¬ 
stroyed  these  three  towns  and  several  adjacent 
villages  and  houses.  The  latest  account  of  the 
loss  of  lives  puts  it  at  8,000,  and  nearly 
half  as  many  more  are  wounded  and  mutilated 
more  or  less  disastrously,  In  the  wrecked 
towns  the  stench  from  the  putrefy  ing  bodies 
is  horrible,  and  although  au  occasional  mori¬ 
bund  wretch  is  still  taken  out  from  under  the 
ruins,  orders  have  been  given  to  pom*  “liquid 
lime”  over  the  ruins  of  Casumieciola,  thus 
converting  it  into  a  vast  cometry.  Wounded 
carried  to  Naples  and  surrounding  towns. 
King  Humbert  at  ruins.  Widespread  desola¬ 
tion  and  lamentation,  Subscriptions  for  the 
ruined  survivors  are  being  collected  in  all 

Christendom,  Send  on  yours! . 

The  government  telegraph  lines  of  Venezuela, 
were  opened,  Tuesday,  to  the  frontier  of  Col¬ 
ombia,  where  they  connect  with  the  land  lines 
of  that  government,  which  have  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lines  of  the  Cent, nil  and  South 
American  Telegraph  company,  via  Galveston. 
. James  Carey,  the  infamous  “infor¬ 
mer”  in  the  Phcenix  Park  murder  eases  at 
Dublin,  who  had  been  quietly  shipped  by  the 
government  to  a  British  “  colony”  was  shot 
dead  last  Sunday  on  the  steamer  Melrose  on 
the  passage  between  Capetown  and  Port 
Elizabeth,  Natal,  South  Africa,  whither 
Carey  with  his  wife  and  seven  children  was 
being  transported  by  the  government,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  few  Irish  in  Natal,  and  it. 
was  therefore  hoped  the  fellow  might  be  safe 
there.  He  was  shot  in  presence  of  his  family 
by  a  passenger  named  O’Donnell,  who  with 
his  wife  had  been  intimate  friends  of  the 
Carey  family  while  on  board.  He  embarked 
for  Capetown  on  the  Kin  fauns  Castle 
which  took  the  Carey  family  from  England 
to  Capetown,  but  finding  the  family  going 
farther  on  the  Melrose  he  and  his  wife  de¬ 
cided  to  go  on  the  same  vessel.  He  is  said  to 
be  an  American  from  Ohio,  and  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  Irish  ”  Physical  Force  Party” 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
on  Carey.  On  the  very  night.  Carey  was  shot, 
out  in  the  ludiau  Ocean,  there  was  a  report 
in  National  circles  iu  London  that  he  had  just 
met  that  fate.  It  is  said  that  an  agreement 
had  l>een  made  as  to  the  precise  hour  at  which 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  before  the  cable 
could  possibly  couvey  the  news  to  England,  it 
was  offered  for  sale  to  London  newspapers. 
Intense  rejoicing  among  Irish  everywhere,  but 
especially  ix  Ireland.  O’Connell  will  be  tried 
in  England,  as  the  deed  was  done  out  at  sea, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  be  hung,  though  no  one 

appears  to  feel  a  bit  of  pity  for  his  victim . 

The  prospects  of  peace  are  becoming  brighter 
every  day  in  Peru.  Meetings  continue  to  be 
held  in  every  part  of  the  country,  at  which  sym¬ 
pathy  is  expressed  with  Igiesias  who  lately 
made  peace  with  Chili.  lie  is  forming  a  small 
army  in  the  north  and  will  soon  lx*  able  to 
suppress  the  roving  bands  of  marauders  who 

are  now  pillaging  the  defenseless  villages . 

Gen  Prendergast,  Captain-general  of  Cuba,  has 
tendered  his  resignation,  owing  ostensibly  to 
ill-health,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
home  government.  Gen.  Castillo  has  been 

appointed  Gen.  Frendergast’s  successor _ ... 

A  treaty  has  been  projected  confirming  the 
establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  in 

Tunis . Small-pox  and  a  malignant  fever 

more  fatal  than  yellow  fever,  are  raging  on 

the  coast,  of  Guatemala . The  report  of 

the  Duke’s  committee  for  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  from  Ireland,  states  that  in 
three  months  5,327  emigrants  were  assisted 
at  a  cost  of  £<35,000,  of  which  £26,000  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Government,  the  rest  having 
been  raised  by  private  contributions.  The 
Committee  says  it  hopes  that  State  aided  em- 
gration  will  be  continued  some  years  so  as  to 
thoroughly  relieve  overcrowded  districts,  it 
also  says  that  the  majority  of  holdings  va¬ 
cated  by  the  emigrants  have  been  consolidated 
with  those  of  neighboring  tenants.  The  Irish 
party,  on  the  contrary,  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  wholesale  emigration,  insisting  that  if 
there  are  too  many  people  in  Ireland  to  lie 
supported  by  the  land,  the  landlords  who  gob¬ 
ble  up  most  of  the  money  aud  spend  it  abroad, 
are  the  parties  who  should  “go;”  not  the 
wretched  peasants  who  starve  to  pamper  to 
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156  lb,  at  9c:  do.  190  lb,  at  8^e;  do.  210  n>,  at  TV^e:  grass 
crs,  160  lb,  at  4?$c;  Jersey  veals,  various  weights,  at 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Total  for  si*  days  39,148  head, 
against  06, 403  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last, 
week.  Sheep  In  good  demand  at  steady  prices. 
Lambs  dull  und  a  shade  lower.  Canada  lambs,  66  n> 
at  i7.H>;  Western  sbem),  SI  ib  at  fie;  do.  101  a  at  5c: 
State  lambs,  S5  a  at  Two;  Pennsylvania  sheep,  116  lb 
at  6VdC;  do.  102  tb  at  «c:  Kentucky  lambs,  «4  lb,  at  6Kg; 
do.  02  m  at  6^e:  Kentucky  bucks,  125  lb,  at  t^c; 
Michigan  lieep,  yl  lb.  at  fic;  Ohio  sheep,  93  tb  nt  #6.35; 
do.  no  lb  at  OWc;  do.  ml  tt.  at  5fp::  Ohio  lambs. 50  Tb,  at 
6V$c;  do.  fid  tb  at  Mtr:  do.  71  lb,  at  7c;  Jersey  lambs,  65 
lb  at  734c. 

Hoos.— 1 Total  for  six  days  10,812  h*ud,  against  16.911 
for  the  corn-spnmling  time  last  week.  The  market 
for  live  hogs  Is  unchanged,  and  common  to  prime 
may  be  quoted  at  O'vai'Wif,  Country  dressed  firm  at 
for  medium,  with  light  selling  at  10*4fe  10)4C; 
western  hogs,  151  lb .  at  6J4c. 


Long  clear  quoted  here,  8 'A;  at  Chicago,  long  and  shor 
clear,  half  and  hair,  7%c.  Dressed  Hogs — City, 
heavy  to  light,  8@8l4c:  pigs,  8*kfc.  Lard— 
Prime  steam  spot,,  8.70  <<A  75c:  August.  H.80S$8.67C, 
September,  8.70(®3.80e;  October,  H.74'38.8«c:  December, 
S.S6fif9v62e;  seller  year. «.480bS. 82c;  elfv  steam.  8.50c; 
refined, Continent  quoted  9.i0c;SoutU  American,  9.08c. 

Bt  TTEn— Strictly  choice  and  fancy  quality  Is  not 
plenty. 

Creamery,  fancy  nails,  2&®33o;  do.  choice  9t)@22e: 
do.  prime,  IHtalse;  tin.  fair  to  good,  17wl7*4c:  do. 
ordinary.  KkrtlOVe:  State  balf-flrkin  tubs  and  palls, 
best,  21c:  do.  do.  line,  19e.20e:  do.  good,  17<il3e;  do.  fair, 
15wlfi:  State  Welsh  tabs,  choice,  20c:  do.  good 
to  prime,  iT<S)l9c;  do.  fair  to  good,  lVfltl6c;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  choice,  lfic:  Western  do,  good 
to  prime,  14(4190:  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  126s  13c;  Western 
dairy,  best,  I.ViilSe.;  do.  good.  hfcSdle.;  do.  ordinary. 
1  PH  12c  Western  factory,  choice  June,  UWtil5c:  do. 
best  current  make,  IHtSillildo.  fair  to  good  lit*  12c;  <lo. 
ordinary.  IkSdOc, 

Ciikkmc.  State  factory,  fancy  colored .  hi'  tc;  do.  fan¬ 
cy  white,  UlrciiUU-se;  do.  prime  9W<«HHe:  no.  fair  to 
good.9ttt.«9c;  do.  ordinary,  ?®8c- Ohio  oheddar.7Hw9e- 
do.  Hats,  good  IO  prime,  86&8kjC;  do.  do.  fair.  Gt>v.<;7Wc; 
do.  do.  ordinary,  rsisfic;  Wisconsin  tine,  Sfttywe: 
creamery  skims,  choice,  54|i'\6c:  do.  good,  5@5V4c: 


the  gluttony  of  the  “upper  classes”  “Ireland 

for  the  Irish”  is  their  cry . Salvador 

convicts  are  chained  in  pairs,  and  are  sent 
out  to  seek  work.  If  they  canuot  earn  or  beg 

their  food  they  must  starve . 

Gen.  Wallace,  the  American  Minister  at  Con 
stautinople,  has  sent  a  fresh  note  to  the  Porte 
demanding  it  prolongation  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  'ib 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Grown  STRAWBERRIES 

to  secure  a  good  crop  next  season.  Our  plants  are  in 
the  ftnest  condition.  Catalogue  containing  full 
cultural  directions  mailed  FP.iiE.  Address— 

CIlUflUPCD  2  Q10DV  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

tLLWANutn  a  oAnni,  Rochester,  N.  y. 


iirkey  and  the  United 
States;  but  agreeing  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff 

. At  the  burial  of  Dr.  Strain,  Roman 

Catholic  Archbishop  of  Edinburgh,  a  pageant 
was  witnessed  such  ns  Scotland  has  not  seen 
since  the  Reformation.  There  were  150 
priests,  mid  the  inidtitude  of  Franciscans, 
Benedictines,  Redenmtorfcts,  Vinceutiaus, 
acolytes,  and  nuns  made  up  a  picture  that  was 
irresistibly  suggestive  of  some  old  church 

scone  of  mediaeval  days . The  King  and 

Queen  of  Spain  arrived  at  the  Royal  palace  in 
Madrid  Tuesday  evening.  The  liing  went  to 
the  frontier  to  meet  his  royal  spouse.  This 
fact  dissipates  whatever  may  still  remain  of 

the  report  that  the  two  liad  quarreled . . 

. A  census  has  just  been  taken  in  Egypt. 

showing  that  its  population  is  now  0,798,200 
The  population  of  the  principal  cities  is  as  fol- 
ows; — Cairn,  808,108;  Alexandria,  203,775; 
Port  Said,  10,550;  Suez.  10,913;  Tan  tub,  33,735; 
Damietta,  34,040;  Rosetta,  10,071;  Man. surah, 

20,784,  and  Zagozig,  19,040 . 

Cholera  continues  to  ravage  Egypt;  over  16,- 
000  deaths  are  estimated  to  have  occurred  al¬ 
ready.  It  is  thought  that,  no  case  of  real 
Asiatic  cholera  has  yet,  occurred  in  Euro  e. 
and  that  there  will  be  no  danger  in  six  weeks' 


ilendld!  50  Latest  Style  Chroma  Cards,  name  on,  10c 
Premium  with  3  packs.  E.H.  Pardee,  N  ew  Haven.  Ct 


Per  bushel . 84. 

5  bushels  or  more,  per  busheL . ;3, 

By  mall,  50c.  per  lb. 

Address  HUGH  L,  WYSOR, 

Newbern,  Va, 


77te  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. ...30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  >f  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  It  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 26 

Preferred  Positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  centa 


SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

O  CATTLE  bTANClIinSS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in 
vented.  Adjusts  itself  wheu  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  it  when  backing  out,  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira.  N.  Y.,  1881.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 


Terms  of  Subscription 


For  Pumpiug  or  for  Power 

RAND  and  power 

CornShellers  imm sA 

HORSE  POWERS  f 

Feed-Grinder*  and 

Corn  Cultivators.  * - y 

Iron  Pumps,  Arc. 

3daiseil.63  kaanueturisg  Co.. 

Marseilles,  LaSalle  Co..  III. 


The  subscription  prlceof  the  Rcral  New-Yorker  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . 02.00 

*  “  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $S.CM  12a.  6d.) 

France .  ...  3.01  1634'  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4 .08  (2914  1 r.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Cheapest  Fashion  Magazine  in  the  world 
120  large  pages,  4  pages  new  music,  1000  en¬ 
gravings  each  issue.  SO  cents  per  year;  single 
copies,  15  cents.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
8th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. — -Adv. 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


A  vegetable  product,  used  only  iu  Ayer’s 
Ague  Cure,  has  proved  itself  a  never  failing 
remedy  for  all  malarial  disease.  Warranted. 


'"“■aostar’  Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Winn 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address. 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  &  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka.  lud. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Did  you  ever  have  acute  pains  in  your  left 
breast  extending  to  your  arms,  do  you  ever 
have  suffocating  feelings  iu  region  of  your 
heart?  If  so  you  have  Heart  Disease.  Use  Dr. 
Graves’  Heart  Regulator,  a  sure  specific.  £1 
per  bottle. — .4  cZr, 


CULLEHE  WIND  KILL 


\  [  .  I 


■f  Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9.0CO  in 
‘  .cv  actual  use  in  every  State  and  Tcrrt- 

'tjr**.  tor'  oftheU.S.  Itisa sectlonwheel, 

‘if  has  been  trade  by  us  for  10  years:  In 

all  that  time  not  one  has  blown, 
/afiw  down  without  tower  breaking— a 

record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  SO 
davs’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  Tree.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO, ,  Batavia  III. 


Tb t  only  nuithlne  tbit  iwlvid  *a  award  eei  Vo*i 
Horie^—er  Uil  tbrsthtranH  Clracyr,  as  the  Ce=  Ira¬ 
ni*!  Exfctbttlrn ;  was  *<r*rd*d  lbs  lw»  but  Cold 
Medals  rwo  by  the  N,w  Y-rV  SUM  A^rloolhirM 
Society  no  Hurw-puwcr,  and  Tbnuhen ,  and  b  the 
Only  Thiethor  tclected  fmm  the  ra*t  number  hollt  Id 
the  Lnlted  States,  (or  (Uustration  and  description  lu 
-'Appletnn’a  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mcs-banics.”  re- 
tvn'.lv  published,  thus  adopting  It  iw  (b»  standard 
machine  of  thle  country.  Catalogue  scut  Ir-e.  .Address 
■  15  tHD  H  itUlFJS.  CoblMkCf  Schoharie  Co..  X.  Y. 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  imparts  vitality,  gloss, 
aud  freshness  to  the  hair,  and  restores  its 
original  beauty  — Adv. 


CHOCOLATES 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


Chicago.— “Regular”  wheat  Sl.OO34@Sl.OH4  August 
SUB  September-  SI. 0494  October;  $1.06  November; 
$1.0134  oil  the  year:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring  SI  01*4;  No.  3 
do.  Sic;  No.  2  red  Winter.  JI.0I.  Corn  -J.lQfu  MXkc.  cash; 
49af,a5fP4c  August:  Sept.  49146450c;  lOlye.  October;  45c. 
nil  tin?  year  O at*  firm  at  274»<a-:j*V  cash:  27,-t  .• 
August;  «34'.' 27c.  September.  It v K  firm  at  57c .  lUtt 
LKY  quiet  at  *6e.  Plaxskkd  quiet  at  $1.3134@I.32. 
litri  ti.u  qtdet;  Creamery,  fair  to  itiney.  17(d  2HC; dairies, 
good  to  choice,  I'Lrlw.  Eons  auict  at  1534«/«c. 
Pork  active  at  $13.30  cash;  $13.30  August,  #13.41) 
September. 

Cincinnati.— Wheat  steady;  No.  2  red  Winter 
pot  $1.05<d)  1.(17: 1.116)4  Augiii.t:  Sept.,  #U)7iJ  1.0H34.  Corn 
firm  at  1934 u50c.  spot;  August,  5234c.  Oats  dull  and 
lower  at  31c.  spot.  H?k  quiet  at  543»<5»V1.  Baulky 
nominal: F.xtru  N0.8  Fallal 5534c.  Pork  nnehanged  at 
#15.50.  Laud  dull  #t#J25c.  BrTTERduU;  choice  West¬ 
ern  Reserve,  lie;  choice  Central  Ohio,  lie.  Hods 
weaker;  common  and  light,  $l.ii)<sS6.lu:  packing  and 
butchers’  #5.1035.55. 


Sahpr'y  Premium  Chocolate, the  best 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  tit*.  — fobr'l  Jbrol/'iut  Cocoa, 
from  which  the  exec«  ol  od  hai  been 
removed,  easily  digested  aadadiiiirahly 
adapted  for  Invalid*.  —  itaiw's  Vanilla 
Chocolate,  aa  a  drink  or  eaten  as  oon- 
fcetionery  U  a  delicious  article  1  highly 
recommended  by  tourists.  —  Bailer's 
Broma,  invaluable  •»  *  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren.—  Ormas  Street  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  famine*. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  &  CO., 
JJorchester,  Mass. 


The  Victor  Rock  Drill 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


fWEJLL  BORER  AND  PROSPECTOR. 

The  Diploma  and  Prise  Medal  awarded  It  at 
t ha  “  Centennial "  in  1876.  TVen ty-»(r  e^f these 
hand  machines  ordereditiGae  day.  Kltf~Good 
active  Agents  can  clear  #125  per 
week.  Send  for  Clrcnlsre  aa-f  Term-*. 
Addreea  W.  WEAVER.  Phumix  ?  tile. 

THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Hu  ttL#  Lftrgeit  Track  Wheel*.  DOUBLE  SEAKcD. 

No  KocUJl’hilK-d  Ul^tuimh 

level  tread 


Nsw  YORK.  August  4,  1883. 

beans  and  Peas.— The  general  run  of  quotations 
i-iniiiuues  somewhat  nominal, owing  tn  the  small  and 
broken  assortment  of  stock  on  hand,  it  Is  difficult 
o  find  a  first-class  lot  of  black  beans. 

beans— marrow,  lss;1,  prime,  82.55;  Btsius,  medium' 
1882,  prime.  t2.Jv.i2.;U);  do.  pea,  #2.30(a)2  33:  do> 
white  kidney  1882,  cholec,  #2.5(»(S)2,(a)!  rlo,  red  kidney. 
1882,  choice,  3,75;  do.  turtle  SOUP,  1882,  #3.25(43. -fill 

do.  foreign,  nu-ulums,  #U’4li.<j#1.75;  Peas,  green,  1SS2. 
prime,  8l.3i*.»l.'jD. 

HuKAnsrt  fks  and  i’uovtsioNs. -Steamer  No.  2  red 
wheat  is  -be.  lower;  ungraded  white  Is  5c.  lower. 
Corn  Ungraded  mixed  Is  the  same;  steamer  mixed 
s  2c.  lower;  No.  2  white  Is  27sc.  lower.  Oats— No.  3 
mixed  Is  4c.  low er;  No.  1  mixed  is  4'^c.  lower;  mixed 
Western  is  ;ic.  lower;  white  State  is  3c.  lower. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meed  -  Flock  -  No.  2.  #2.  i.Vk  l.un, 
latter  extreme:  superfine,  fcUUl.ihi,  latter  extreme; 
common  to  lair  extra  State,  #3.8fva |.25;  good  to  fancy 
do..  SI. 309311.30;  common  to  good  extra  Western, 
#3.85)^1.45:  good  to  choice,  #4.50ji 7.35:  common  extra 
Ohio.  #8.9U(ti  |  3H!  good,  Si.m^j.'iO;  good  to  choice. 
S.5.50@(95it-  common  extra  Minn.,  $3,896(4.50;  clear, 
S  1.7 0.1.83.75;  rye  mixture.  $l.(XK4ih,40:  straight,  g5. .VI 
@6.50:  patetn.  #5  75...  1.35;  St.  I.ottls  common  to  fair 
extra,  #3.'JU.i  4..V1;  fair  to  good,  #4.j5toi5t  good  to  very 
choice,  #.5. 10.. 1 6.15;  paleul  Winter  wheal  extra.  #9.35 
.*e  i.2o,  latter  an  extreme:  city  mill  extra  for  West  in 
dies,  $a.304l5.85-  South  America,  45.9oygfi.lH.  Southern 
Hour  Common  to  good  extra,  $4.211493. 1«:  good  to 
choice,  $5,154(1,78.  Rye  rlotir— Superfine  ul  #3.VKui3.8il 
for  common  to  good,  #S.85ot  1.20  for  choice  to  fancy. 
Feed  qmlet  and  uuchattRCd.  Corn  meal— braudy- 
wlne,  $  :..o  u-3. Ml;  yellow  Wesleru,  #3-.j3.4c,  new  pro¬ 
cess,  #8.50. 

prices  of  Guain- Wheat-  No.  2  Spring,  #L09)4t., 
t.10;  ungraded  tvd, 93c*  8  .22;  No.  3  do  il.ll@L1l>4; 
steamer  No,  2  red,  $1,1134;  No.  2  red.  $1.1314  lu  stort-. 
$1.16*40*1.17  In  elevutor:  $1.13  for  eanul  afloat;  $1.17 
delivered  from  store;  ungraded  white,  $1.01<&1.'J0; 
No.  1  wldtc  (lit  1 1  ami  nondnal;  No.  2  red  for  August, 
($1.1800 1. 1:4*44 ;  September.  81.159xMl.lfi;  October,  $l.l79s 
(•1  1. INiy, ;  November,  #i.l9;qiu  l.Xi'j:  December.  $1.214j(<e 
1.22.  itvit  Canada  for  SeptcnUier,  7Jc;  Western  on 
s|M)t,  iw>,jc-  H  vltl.M  Neglected  and  nominal.  Haiu.lv 
5i  m.t— Less  active  and  uuehauged.  Corn  Ungraded 
mixed  at  vl,  'imar;  st.-amer  do.  5Sc;  No,  2  do.,  fiO(-v.c 
fio'ye  lu  elevator,  tklVnio. dlo  tttloal,  60o  It)  store,  fiOkjo  to 
arrive-  No.  2  white.  118*0;  No.  2  mixed  tor  August, 
59l4;fli60*AC!  Neplt-lulior,  5i?g..i,eubw?  ;  'kjtobor,  6UJ4W 
6 1 Vie;  November.  tiuUtailJlc,  seller  1  he  year.  .'»3e.  Oats 

•No.  3  mixed  at  A'e.jW.V''  do.  white,  An,i3d\4c.  No. 
2  mixed,  .'(liglCTjc;  do.  white,  iO@4Ul4c;  No.  1  mixed, 
37c;  No.  1  white,  5lc;  mixed  Western,  ;i64»u>c;  white 
do.  -tUisSOu;  mixed  Stale,  33@ltUc;  w  hite  State,  C3ut 
50c;  No.  2  China  go  quoted  39)-)e.  No.  2  mixed  August, 
85^!  rc.'toc;  Sepleuibcr  IjVjl L’^e ;  October,  3o->at436c. 

Prices  Of  Provisions— Pork  Mess  spot,  quoted  $15.75 
for  ordlnarv  brund  Western  prime  mess,  $16.25 

18,50;  faintly  me-.;.,  $K .OAais.OO;  extra  prime,  $14,VXv 
15.00;  Clear  back,  818.V)oi I9  00i  Reef  Extra  mess. 
$I2s«i2.50;  packet.  $  12.VK j.  I2  7v  city  extra  India  mess, 
In  tea.,  #19.004920.00.  Beef  hams  quoted  $3k(X5gi35  14) 
Cut  meats— Pickled  bellies.  Id  lb  average,  10c;  do.,  14c; 
pickled  shoulders, 8c.;  pickled  hums,  I-M I IV4C.; smoked 
shoulders,  'Au'-d^c.;  kmoked  hams,  Middles 


TURBINE 


it,  foot 

'Wisani 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

BATTLE  in  the  Wind 

ALSO,  ras 

BUCKEYE 

aiPJMQS,  FORCE 


.  CHICAGO  SCALES  CO. 

2  104  V>  uiOV  S4IUX,  $40.  S  TO.\,  $50. 
,4X011  SVOO.  Brain  Kiiv  luclmled. 
2401b.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  -Little  Detective,”  '*  ox.  to  r>  lb.  $3. 
SOU  OTH KK  SIZkS.  U«dMw.l  FRICK  LIST  tRKk. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

IIKST  toil 6 K  HADK  t'OK  UOIIT  WORK.  $10. 
40  lb.  Auvllnnd  lklt  ofTool*.  SKI. 
Farmrn  saw  time  ami  money  dulna  odd  Joba 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  A  Other  Articles 

MTUmtsT  I'ltKKH,  U HOLES* LK  *  KkT.ilL 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Nkw  Y'ork.  Saturday.  August  4,  1883. 

Bkkvks.— Total  for  bIx  days,  14,110  head,  against 
10,804  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Illinois  steer*,  1,178  lb,  ut  11  Me.  do.  1,244  lb,  at  lPqc. 
do.  1,247  tb  at  III4C., .681  F  head;  do.  1,800  lb  at  im,c; 
rough,  do.  1,303  ib  at  10-Hc;  Kentucky  steers,  1.179  n> 
at  12*4C.  57  tb;  do.  1.41S  Ib  at  12c,  less 50c.  per  head;  do. 
1,251  tb  at  ltltc.  56  ib-  do,  1,450  ft  at  ll*4c;  Texans,  1,069 
Ib  at  1014C.  56  Ib:  bulls.  1,129  tt,  at  H4c;  Ohio  steers,  1,874 
n>  at  12e.  56  ib  do.  1,319  ib  at  III90:  do.  1.220  ib  at  1114c. 
do.  1,180  lb  at  tie:  do.  1,080  tb  at  UH40.  55  n>;  Colorado 
steers,  1,123  n>  at  1094c.  56  tb;  Indiana  steers.  1,260  lb  at 
tl>4C.5ti  lb;  do,  1,217  tb  at  tOfiC.  less  $1  per  head;  bulls, 
1,240  lb  at  #4.711. 

Calvks -Total  for  six  days,  1,142  head  against 
4,86$  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Dressed 
calves  lu  good  demand  and  firm  at  .li.iaSc  for  ordin¬ 
ary  to  choice  city  dressed  veals,  aud  10M  llVae  for 
country  dressed,  with  a  few  near  by  states  selling  up 
to  12  and  even  I2t«e.  Dressed  grassers  aud  butter¬ 
milk  calves  sold  ut  8<j09e;  buttermilks,  180  Ib,  at  4o; 
do.  210  tb,  at  514c:  mixed  calves,  188  lb,  at  6e;5als, 


N«ver  Fre.-tea  la 
Wlnttr  Time. 
Send  for  oar 

t'lreulara  and 
Price  I.Ut 


t  Queen  the  South 

W  FOKTATIIjE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stuck  Feed  or  Meal  for 

10.000  'tit  -CTSE- 
Writa  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  it  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Suceeaaor*  to  Stkaub  Mill  Co, 

Complete  A  Cheap  Flour  Mill  Outfits 


It  will  only  cost  a  cent. 

M  1LKM  E  N, 

—BUTCHERS  AHD  UOCERS.- 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  aud  receive  lu 
formation,  solid  fads  and  11  roots,  which  will  show 
you  how  you  ouu  save  a  great  deal  of  m/mey  every 
dav,  evtrv  week  uud  every  year,  In  your  busluess. 
This  Is  worn,  looking  Into.  HUMISTON  FOOD  PKE- 
SERV1NG  CO.,  .3  Kilby  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
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LEAVING  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  A  CITY 
LIFE. 

It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  youth  of  our 
laud  leaving  the  green  fields  and  quiet  homes, 
leaving  health  and  happiness,  father  and 
mother,  and  rushing  into  the  dust  and  din  of 
our  crowded  cities,  there  to  breathe  the  con¬ 
taminating  atmosphere  and  expose  themselves 
to  the  thousand  snares  of  city  life.  Many  a 
young  man  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  full  of 
health  and  promise,  becomes  tired  of  the  dull 
routine  of  farm  life,  and  bidding  good-bye  to 
father  and  mother,  launches  out  into  the  great 
city.  Ofteu  it  is  the  old  tale  of  shipwreck;  a 
few  months  of  struggle  against  the  stream — 
dissipation:  a  pale  face  and  emaciated  form 
stretched  upon  a  death-bed:  a  gray-haired  fa¬ 
ther  and  teuder  mother  taking  a  last,  farewell 
of  their  wayward  son,  and  life's  drama  is  end¬ 
ed  forpver. 

I  recall  a  quiet  cottage  upon  a  green  liill- 
side,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
valleys  in  the  State  of  New  York;  a  beautiful 
river,  broad  meadows  and  green  hillsides,  the 
little  red  school-house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
the  golden  sunset  that  gilded  the  church  spires 
of  the  distant  village,  the  Winter  fireside  and 
the  white-haired,  good  old  grandfather  that 
used  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  tell  stories.  How 
eagerly  I  used  to  watch  for  the  Rural  and 
how  quickly  bed  time  came.  I  recall  a  kind 
father  and  loving  mother,  the  old  bam  and 
the  hay-mow,  the  old  dog  that  rnu  to  meet  me 
and  whose  life  seemed  a  part  of  mine.  All 
these  things  come  before  me  and  I  see  my  hap¬ 
py  boyhood  home.  But  yea  is  have  passed — 
years  of  toil  and  affliction  amid  the  din  and 
smoke  of  the  city.  The  white-haired  grand¬ 
father  has  gone  and  the  kind-hearted  father 
walks  slowly  along  with  a  cane;  childhood’s 
happy,  golden  hours  arc  gone  forever. 

Young  man,  stick  to  the  farm;  Look  at  the 
thin  tea  times,  pale  faces  and  dwarfed  forms  in 
tne  shops  and  behind  the  desks  in  our  crowded 
cities,  and  then  gaze  at  the  rugged,  robust 
farmer,  “Who  finds  in  sleep  the  Sweet  repose, 
the  wearied  merchant  never  knows.”'  He  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  Nation.  You  who  long 
'  for  the  glitter  and  hustle  of  the  city,  go  out 
upon  the  broad  prairies  and  tugged  moun¬ 
tains,  Nature’s  graud  gymnasium.  Breathe  in 
the  pure  air  and  bathe  in  the  glorious  sunlight, 
and  you  will  live  longer,  be  happier  and  in 
after  years  thank  God  that  you  stuck  to  the 
farm.  C.  J.  Greenwood. 

NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Instead  of  having  the  communications 
from  the  Club  aekuowledged  upon  the  Youths 
page,  beginning  with  this  number  of  the 
Rural,  they  will  be  placed  with  “  communi¬ 
cations  received  ”  upon  the  (Querist  page. 

A  suggestion. — In  reading  over  the  letters 
one  will  notice  that  the  greater  share  of  them 
are  written  in  about  the  same  manner  and 
telling  the  same  story.  If  each  person  that 
writes  to  me,  will  try  and  tell  some  news  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others,  it  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  page.  Who  will  try  and  do  so? 

Don’t  forget  the  discussion.  It  ought  to  be 
the  most  interesting  one  yet. 

Out  of  a  Club  consisting  of  so  many  hundred 
Cousins,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  many  inter¬ 
esting  articles  sent  in.  Remember  that  the 
time  is  up  Sept.  1st. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Concluded. 

7.  Deutzia  crenata — a  fine  hardy  plant, 
having  pure  white,  very  double  flowers.  Forms 
an  erect  bush  rapidly  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  but  when  in  bloom  is  an  object  of  much 
beauty.  D.  gracilis  is  grown  extensively  for 
forcing  into  flower  in  Winter.  Propagated 
readily  by  cuttings,  layers  or  divisions. 

H.  Callicarpa  Americana  is  a  neat  growing 
bush  about  four  feet  high,  whose  flowers 
though  obscure,  arc  followed  by  clusters  of 
purple  berries  in  the  Fall,  which  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  showy  from  September  to  December;  is 
suited  best  in  rich  soil.  Propagated  by  seeds, 
layers  or  cuttings. 

9.  Viburnum  plicatum,  is  a  fine  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  Snow  Ball,  being  much  neater 
both  in  iiower  and  foliage.  V.  Opulus  (Guel¬ 
der  Rose)  has  large,  pure  white  balls  of  floweis 
about  the  end  of  May  and  during  J  une.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs;  noted  for  its 
bright-red  berries.  Propagated  by  layers. 

10.  Forsytbia  viridissima  is  the  earliest  of 
its  class  to  flower,  having  rich,  deep  golden 
yellow  flowers.  Is  a  strong  plant  and  very 
desirable.  F.  suspensa — an  elegant  shrub, 
flowering  before  the  appearance  of  its  leaves; 
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flowers  deepest  yellow.  Easily  increased  by 
cuttings  or  layers, 

II.  Hydrangea  paniculata  is  a  gem  among 
hardy  shrubs,  and  is  surpassed  by  but  few.  Its 
robust  growth  and  densely  pauicled  heads  of 
white  flowers  gradually  turns  to  pink  toward 
Fall  It  commences  to  bloom  in  August,  and 
sometimes  the  flowers  remain  until  after  mid- 
Winter.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  during 
July.  Partial  shade  with  plenty  of  water  is 
necessary  for  it  to  make  its  best  growth. 

VI.  Dicentia  spectabilis  or  Bleeding-heart, 
one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
It  is  best  grown  in  partial  shade:  they  do  not 
flower  so  treely  as  in  sunny  places,  but  last 
longer  and  more  than  compensate  the  loss  in 
flowers  by  their  luxuriant,  graceful  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  heart-shaped,  a  dozen  or  more 
being  borne  on  a  graceful,  drooping  raceme, 
a  foot  or  more  in  length  and  last  until  July. 

Don  Folinno. 

YOUNG  QUERIST. 

L.  W.  Cove,  Te.c — Some  men  are  here  selling 
a  cactus  plant  for  hedges  which  they  claim  to 
be  patented.  Is  it  so  ? 

Ans. — No:  they  are  without  doubt  swindlers 
and  frauds.  They  should  be  given  a  wide 
berth. 

II,  T.  Rush  ford,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  best  care 
for  a  grape-vine  three  years  old,  over  Winter? 

Ans. — A  vine  as  old  as  that  is  usually  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  needs  no  protection  over 
Winter. 

- 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins 
I  have  written  two  or  three  times  before  aud 
have  never  seen  my  letters  printed  but  will 
keep  trying  until  I  can  write  well  enough  to 
deserve  a  place  in  your  columns.  We  have 
thirteen  kinds  of  annuals  in  bloom.  Pansies, 
mignonette,  verbenas  and  phlox  are  my  favor¬ 
ites.  Most  of  our  dowel’s  came  up  themselves 
from  last  year’s  seed,  so  bloomed  quite  early 
on  that  account.  The  carnations  from  the 
Rural  seed  received  three  years  ago  are  now 
in  bloom.  They  are  beautiful  and  very  sweet. 
My  brother  just  brought  in  some  clover  that 
looks  like  fancy  striped  gross.  I  send  you  a 
piece.  Is  it  common?  One  stem  had  three 
white  leaves,  another  one  white,  <me  green 
and  one  striped,  etc.  If  the  Cousins  who  wash 
dishes  t  his  warm  weather  will  take  water  that 
they  cau  easily  bear  their  bunds  in,  it  will  not 
cool  much  and  is  a  great  deal  more  comfort¬ 
able.  The  dishes  look  glossier  after  draining 
and  wiping  too,  1  think. 

How  many  carry  flowers  to  church,  sick 
people  and  everywhere  else  they  can?  You 
know  the  more  you  pick  them  the  better  they 
bloom.  If  you  don’t,  try  it.  We  have  a  good 
garden.  Have  ripe  potatoes  now.  1  hope 
you  all  enjoy  your  garden  and  flowers  as  well 
as  we  do,  I  think  our  columns  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Let  us  continue  to  make  them  so. 

Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa,  E.  B. 

[This  letter  is  in  every  respect  a  successful 
attempt,  being  nicely  written  and  containing 
good  reading  matter.  The  clover  you  enclose 
is  found  occasionally,  but  is  not  common.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  lack  of  chlorophyl  or  green 
coloring  matter  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  to  join 
the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  Pa  has  taken 
the  Rural  for  about  three  years  and  we  like 
it  very  much.  I  think  Uncle  Mark  is  very 
kind  to  print  so  many  letters  for  the  boys  and 
girls.  I  have  never  raised  much  garden.  I 
planted  some  flower  seeds  this  Spring  but  they 
did  not  do  any  good.  I  have  24  little  ducks.  I 
hope  to  have  more  garden  next  Summer.  My 
sister  aud  I  have  to  carry  water  to  the  men 
jn  the  harvest  field,  and  ride  the  horse  when 
they  are  putting  up  hay  with  the  hay-fork. 
We  had  about  ‘240  quarts  of  sfcrawberrries  this 
year,  and  a  good  many  of  raspberries. 

Cadiz.  Ohio.  C.  c.  G. 

-  ■  -  »♦« 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  meant  to  write  to 
you  as  soon  as  J  had  finished  setting  out  tur¬ 
nips  and  cabbages,  of  which  I  have  230  tur¬ 
nip  and  00  cabbage  plants,  besides  potatoes, 
beaus,  tomatoes,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce, 
onions,  peppers,  squashes,  cucumbers  and 
muskmelons.  My  peas  are  the  American  Won¬ 
der,  and  are  nearly  ready  for  use.  These  with 
a  small  bed  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
currants,  and  seven  Niagara  grape-vines  are 
all  the  pete  I  have.  Your  nephew, 

Rushford,  N.  Y.  r,  t. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you  again.  Don’t  think  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  about  you  and  the  Cousins.  We  have 
planted  the  flower  seeds  you  so  kindly  sent  us. 
Many  thanks  for  them.  I  am  not  going  to 
plant  any  garden  this  year,  but  I  am  going  to 
help  my  father  and  mother  *o  raise  theirs,  and 
obtain  what  information  1  can  of  garden  cul¬ 
ture.  A  good  way  to  keep  striped  bugs  off 
from  cucumbers  is  to  put  plaster  of  Paris  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  on  the  stem  1 
don’t  know  much  about  garden  culture.  I 
have  four  over-blooming  roses;  one  is  Abel 
Carrie  re  and  another  is  Magna  Charta.  If  any 
o.  the  Cousins  have  a uy  ever-bloomiug  roses 
having  the  buds  eaten,  look  over  the  bush  and 
you  will  find  a  little  green  worm  all  wrapped 
up  in  the  leaves.  If  you  will  get  a  little  helle¬ 
bore  it  will  destroy  the  insects.  I  hope  to  see 
this  letter  in  print.  Your  niece. 

Anna  J.  Messenger. 

Uncle  Mark: — I  suppose  my  name  has 
been  taken  off  the  list,  but  if  you  will  put  it 
on  again  I  will  try  aud  do  better  in  the  future. 
Only  two  of  the  watermelons  came  up,  aud  !is 
I  was  away  most  of  the  Summer  the  cattle 
got  in  aud  ate  them  up.  I  have  sold  $2!i  worth 
of  garden  truck  this  Summer.  I  have  a 
broncho  aud  a  sow  and  five  pigs.  I  did  not 
get  any  seeds  this  Spring.  I  hope  I  will  be 
more  lucky  next  time.  Your  nephew, 

Wasco  Co.,  Oregon.  Cowboy. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  very 
much  to  become  a  member  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club.  I  am  13  years  "Id,  aud  live  in  the 
country  on  a  large  farm.  I  like  to  read  the 
Cousins  letters  very  much. 

Last.  Fall  our  hired  man  and  I  caught  a 
large  gray  squirrel.  I  have  got  him  yet.  His 
name  is  Dick  and  he  is  real  tame.  During  the 
Winter  he  lived  on  apples,  corn  aud  nuts.  He 
will  eat  most  anything.  He  got  out  of  the 
cage  once,  but  I  caught  him  again. 

I  have  got  a  garden  of  my  own.  I  have 
onions,  throe  kinds  of  beets,  two  kinds  of 
potatoes,  beans,  musk-melons,  sugar-pumpkins, 
tomatoes,  radishes,  flax,  a  white  raspberry 
bush  and  lettuce.  If  Uncle  Mark  thinks  that 
this  is  worth  printing  and  is  not  too  long,  per¬ 
haps  I  will  write  again.  Y ours  respectfully, 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fred  Franklin. 


Tlio  WONDER  of  the  AGE. 

“REX  MAGNUS” 

The  Humiston  Food  Preservative 


Keeps  nil  Kinds  ot  fond  Absolutely  Fresh 

for  any  length  of  time.  It  will  not  only  keep  fish, 
flesh  nnd  fowl,  c«f«.  milk,  butter  utld  errant,  perfectly 
fresl)  and  sweet, nut  It  ae.tnnlln  improves  then  yuatitu. 

Tough  und  Dry  Hems  .Mode  Tender. 

I,.  B.  Hlseock,  of  FuticuII  Hull  Market,  Boston,  says: 
“1  kept  some  tonsil,  dry,  old  rwo  mutton,  which  hod 
been  treated  w  ith  this  preparation,  in  mv  stall  for 
over  two  niOutlis.  Then  I  and  Olliers  uto  of  it  and  it 
wus  as  sweet  and  tender  as  uuy  mut  ton  could  be.” 

It  is  Tasteless.  Harmless  nud  Cheap. 

Rrcx  Maonck  Is  a  combination  of  well-known  anti 
empties,  perfectly  simple  ami  harmless  In  ehJirnctnr, 
and  its  use  will  not  Injure  the  most  feeble  and  deli¬ 
cate  system.  It  really  promotes  health,  for  It  makes 
meats  mellow,  tender  nnd  Juicy,  and  absolutely  pee 
vents  that  decay  which  even  In  Its  earliest  stages 
renders  food  unwholesome  for  the  human  stomach. 

No  Taste  ot  It  enu  be  Detected  in  Food. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  searching  tests  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Dishes  of  treated  and  untreated  meats,  llsh. 
oysters,  milk  and  cream,  have  been  placed  side  by 
side  at  several  notable  dinners  In  Boston,  New  Haven 
and  Chicago,  and  no  one  could  toll  which  was  pre¬ 
served  amt  which  was  fresh. 

How  to  Get  It. 

All  druggists  and  grocers  keep  It.  Sample  package 
prepaid  by  mnll  or  express  ns  we  prefer.  “Vlnn- 
alne,"  for  meats,  poultry 'Ac.,  SO  cents  per  lb.  “Ocean 
Wave,”  for  oysters,  lobsters,  etc.  SO  cents.  “Pearl,” 
for  cream.  $1.00.  “Snow  flake,"  for  milk,  butter 
&c.,  HOc.  “Queen,”  for  eggs,  .$1,00.  “AqUn-Vitir.”  for 
fluid  extends,,  No.,  Shoo.  “Anti- Ferment,”  “Antl- 
Fiv"  and  Anti  Mold."50v  per  lb.  each. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Put  up  In  1  lb.  und  5  lb.  cans,  and  In  2r>  lb.  boxes. 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

72  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS*  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP, 

Originally  Intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  to  Its  use 
by  thousands  as  a 

FAM  LY  TOIl  ET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  Im¬ 
ported  Soaps,  (Uty  thnl  mine  have  given  them  sucti 
genuine  satisfaction.  For  the  bath  or  nursery,  It  ts  far 
superior  to  “Castile,”  aud  nothing  Is  purer,  sweeter 
or  more  eftleaetous  for  u 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper, 
on  receipt  of  8c.  stamp,  und  u  cake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
Soup  for  12c. 

•T.  H.  WILTilA  MH  &  CO., 

GLAHTONIMJltV,  CONN. 


Site 

/MOrosc  ^  ItouSeiN 
I  tatcDt  snout  tasuHal 
Vttttol  ircic  ndjryrc  J 
VprtsrrucA 

THE  Cl) [MATURE  FOR 

ITCHINC  PILES 


Symptoms  nnd  Cure. 

The  symptoms  are,  moisture, 
like  perspiration,  intense  Itch 
trig,  inerema-d  by  scratching, 
very  distressing,  particularly  at 
nlgut;  seems  an  If  ptu  worms 
were  crawling  in  and  utiout  the 
rectum •  the  private  parts  are 
sometimes  affected,  tr  allowed 
to  continue,  very  serious  results 
muy  follow.  "SWAYNE'S  OINT 
MENT”  Is  a  pleasant, sure  cure. 
Also  for  Tetter,  I  toll, Salt-  Kneiim, 
Erysipelas,  Barbers’ Itch,  Blotch¬ 
es,  all  He  ly,  crusty  -Skin  Dla 
eases.  Sent  by  mull  for  SO  cents: 
S  boxes,  $1,2.1  (in  stamps).  Ad¬ 
dress,  DR.  BWAY NIC  ft.  SON, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Sold  by  Drug 
gists. 
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Fred  Franklin. 


TRADE  MARK. 

The  most  remarkable  remedy  of  the  age. 

The  only  preparation  that  will  cure  spavin 
A  valuable  remedy  for  cure  of  lamcnoas. 

Removes  swellings  and  Inflammations. 

Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure  does  not  blister  or  blemish. 

We  furnish  positive  evidence  of  absolute  cures. 

We  send  undisputed  testimonials  of  Spavins  re 
moved. 

Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure  will  cure  splints  and  Ringbones. 
Descriptive  books  with  testimonials  sent  free. 

Any  SeoiriHMAH  rentier  may  secure  free  pamphlet 
Owners  of  lutne  horse*  send  postal  card  to  us. 
Hundreds  of  cures  described  In  oar  book. 

Head  carefully  anil  you  will  lie  convinced. 

We  only  ask  u  fair  trial  for  EUls’s  Spavin  Cure. 

We  prepare  condition  Powders  urnj  Iloof  Ointment. 
Heave  Powders,  Worm  powder,  and  Colic  Powders, 
All  t  It  *  *  hi  -  mi  sale  at  Drug  Stores  amt  Harness  Dealers. 
Price  of  Ellis’s  Spavin  t  urc,  J*  I  per  bottle. 

For  further  particulars,  free  hooka,  etc.,  write  to 


For  further  particulars,  free  books,  etc.,  write  to 

Kl, IiltS  SPAVIN  flllltE  CO  , 

No  50  Sudbury  St.,  Itoston  Huh*. 

or  2711  Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 
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One  Way  City  Children  Knjoy  Themselves  in  tfik  Country, 


$72  A,,ho  ?r!£;*1\'?.!2ay  nUlonieeasi,yn’ade-  Costir- 

w  Outlit  free.  Address  Truk  ,fe  Co..  Augusta.  Me 


BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  I 

Ifoarlj  t  Jlllllna  Ui  **‘l»*rl  from,  canceled  t>j 
ou,  o»u  bUTen  In  lb"  lunrkcl,  of  ihe  world. 

I  *  ri»«  Goods,  MlUa.  UliuwK  Trimmings.  llu«l<-ry, 
Ypholstcrj,  Fancy  (loud*.  ImIm'  l»rvw«,  Cloak*, 
I'mlorwriir.  Ties,  l  iter*,  lirnl*'  Furnishing  Goods, 
lnluuu*.  Roys’  and  IllrU'  Outfits,  ,1c.  .SMUtilw,  Infor¬ 
mation  rtml  "  Sllflf  I'lNII  GtTWK  "  fwim  siiptlcadon, 
COOPERA  COSARD,  !»<h  A  Market  ,~t.,  PMUde. 
(CJ*Ple»»i  say  1  wit  joo  tfcls  Advert  Ur  went, 

HAHNEMANN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Ami  Hoapitnl  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  The 

hamujputbtn  rat'd  leal  school  of  this  country.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Address  K.  S.  BAILEY,  M.  1)., 
30IU  Michigan  Avenue. 

- r,t>  Hruttlirtil.  Imported  Chroma 

Card*,  with  .  ..in.-  It,  tuny  typo,  10o. 
Wr^  ^  1  e~  ^^Thui.  I,  k  Imtuiiri  nil  |  lie  latest,  best 
*'“*  mo*t-  popularstt  IcavvrrWwd, 
fl  jl  ,i‘M  'ijr  II  pwlivtillab  IVanUml  ,V.l  Ring, toe 

— *Vi  yy^Jr  $1.  Ovt  lOof  vourfrUrml,  In  wml  with  you, 
att/Lrar  an.l  ihiugut  your  own  (su'k  ktnl  an.ilrg»n» 

WW  rnld  rlnr.  free.  Staton*  token. 

ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  XOItTHFOKD,  CONS. 


Taifl1  The  World  Watch  St.-u loncry 
I  N  Bv  I’nrltaite  i»  the  fastest  MtUnig  urlicte  in 
1  flR  T%  r  the  last  kcL— Contain"  Its  siioets  note 
■  ■  <!«■  Paper  IS  Kn  vcloprs  JVin-il,  pan  Holder, 
l'an.  and  a  hititdMmiv  iilio-o  ,»f  Jewnty  Ur  tan  price  25 
vents.  I'our  doaea  Tor  Cl.  COO.  A  watch  guaranteed 
with  every  four  doteii  you  order,  i-m  cviua 
In  one  ur  (oro  cnultstttt.  ca  "itinip",  \vu  yi.li  amid  it  complete 

•tmplo  piiflc.iiro,  Ml'h  elegant  tlold  flair  d  »,■  Huttons. 

t  '  tl  I  Iftitn,  S  no*.  *  laid  I'l.tird  Collar  Button,  Handsomo 
"  1,0,1  CliJiln  lit'u,  I  luted  Kins  «nd  elegant  Scarf  Pin. 
i.i  : trier  liugo  autumn.  is  rage  llluHiniteit  Catalogue  <>r 
t.iiuH  belf-cocking  Revolvers,  Telc»c«pt-’‘,  Sp\  (Hasses, 
n  stellita,  Acoorilootlfc,  Violin",  Or. 

. .  *!■  free  Wrllfl  at  ouca  to  Ull  I  I  ■  "  L 

W”Hd  M.-iniimetnrlNK  I  llai 

l  ..  Nnt.iniMiiri  >rttknrl<|N  W  I  n  wb 


WATER¬ 

PROOF 


RUILDING  MANILLA 


Unoccupied  Territory 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER  IN  THE  WORLT 

FAIR  PLAY. 

ntt  v!iJhvIdeHler,l0l'S  “  ACME  "  for  sale,  dou't  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tot 

nne  ovSru \nng.X?u  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  bv  orderin 

i  .V  I  ltlAL.  \\  e  will  scud  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back  w 

im'y ourrlnv n*  fa rni*^  char*i*  We  don't  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  - 

DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  &,  BROTHER, 

BRANCH  OFFICE :  SASTWinTittiv  A  V  TA  PUT  VOID  i  t  Annrnn  . 


BRANCH  Ot  I?  RE  :  MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  • 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Millington,  New  Jersey 

NAMETHIPSPAPERUtitl°d  “  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  In'  sent  to  parties  w 


II  A  I#  P®  II  I  B  \M  -to  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Cheirniit. 

Eu|  Iff  ba  u  jL  lu  m  fl  n  Iff  now  traveling  in  thus  country,  says  that  most 

IVI  lm  §  ■  ■  Si  I  fll  W  of  the  ll"rst'  and  Canle  1'owdera  sold  here 

lllflllki  II  till  V  hi  mm  |  are  worthless  trash,  lie  sieve  that  Sheridan's 

.  . ,  ,  (Ymdltlon  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 

ini  1 1,?oT.VJl!iab  2‘  ,|'oth,nK  “n  t‘“rth  w111  make  hens  lav  like  Sheridan  s  Condition  Powders.  IV we.  1  tensp’n- 
ui  to  1  oiut  food.  Sold  everywhere,  or  seut  bv  mail  for  8  letter-alamos.  1.  S.  Johnson  i  Cu>,  Boston,  Mass. 


lor  roolB, ouUltla  willu  of  binlcIniRH,  uml  insidiin  place 

*ara;iU»trt>e,i.liLubJato)  W.H.FAY&CO 

Ashley  Phosphate  Company 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  80NE;  ACID  PHOSPHATE ; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHITE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  and  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  any  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  Arc.,  address  the  Company. 

In  ft  choice  Selections  for  the  Autograph  Album 
II  and  h  Huudsonie  Curds  for  N  one-oent 
stamps.  THE  CALL  CO..  Doreheater,  Mass 

FRESH  BASS  BArY 

For  Budding,  In  quantities  to  suit  Purchasers  at  12 
cents  per  pound. 

COLEMAN,  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Gknkva,  N.  Y. 


£tojlt  ana  fouUvy. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
bHEEP,  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 

Twn  OirinTvirTtTiNT'.'l)  (  HKS-lf  V 
JrfTElt  1IOOS,  Send  lor  ilencnption'F,rlM 
EV  I  of  tins  famous  brood,  Also  I’owlsd  yj 
if.  SILVKU,  OLt:\  HL.IXO, 

COTSWOLQS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rums 
and  Ram  Lamb,  of  good  pedigree  Prices  verv  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  or  stock,  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  nnrnbar  wanted.  Wo  have  also  for  sale  sev 
erul  tine  Oxford  Down".  Address, 

tv.  At  lee  Bu  rpcc  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 
1  Large  and  Elegant  Stock  of 
Plums  at  Low  Rates. 

Cherries,  Kilmarnock  Willows, 
Cut  Leaf  Birch,  Shrubs,  H.  P., 
Moss,  and  Climbing  Roses, 

and  a  fine  general  assortment  of  Nursery 
Stock. 

Prices  ou  application. 

Mention  ‘‘Rural  New-Yorker.” 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$eal 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

Unproved  Farm— 1,280  Aerw-Two  miles  from  Rail¬ 
road  station.  Flue  Dwelling,  Good  Ham;  11,000  Bear 
lug  Apple  Trees;  Running  Water.  Part  lu  cultivation 
halauce  iu  pasture;  3  feet  vein  of  Coal. 

Price  S.'.’tjper  acre.  Apply  to 

BROCK,  8COVRLJ,  vfc  LEONA  HD. 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

I  .a  in  ur,  llarioii  Co.,  kliaxouri. 


AUG  44 
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time 

iRCE 

and 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


That  particular  John  Smith  who  lives  at 
Cherry,  Pa.,  is  very  rich,  prominent  in  local 
politics,  and  for  fifteen  years  has  been  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace.  He  is  now  further  dis- 
tinguislied  from  other  Johu  Smiths  by  paying 
a  .$500  fine  and  going  to  the  penitentiary  one 
year  under  a  convietion  of  perjury.  He  be¬ 
came  very  fond  of  litigation,  and  in  one  suit 
swore  too  freely  in  his  own  behalf. 

1  he  death  of  Ling  Mtesa  of  Unganda  re¬ 
moves  a  very  picturesque  African  potentate. 
His  chair  used  to  be  placed  on  a  leopard  skiu 
in  the  hall  of  audience,  so  that  the  hind  claws 
served  as  a  footstool,  while  the  tail  stretched 
along  the  floor  in  front.  A  number  of  charms 
and  a  tusk  were  piled  in  a  heap  beside  him, 
and  his  Grand  Vizier  and  other  courtiers  were 
constantly  employed  in  smoothing  down  the 
creases  in  his  trousers.  The  late  Khedive 
seut  two  sheikhs  to  convert  him  to  Moham¬ 
medanism,  but  in  vain.  Henry  M.  Staulcy 
onee  converted  him  to  Christianity;  but  the 
good  old  reprobate  finding  heathenism 
pleasanter  baekslided  to  his  numerous  idols 
and  wives. 


implement, 3  and  $taehinery. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRIES 


b1i«o layer  plants.  SMALL  FRUITS  of  all  kinds. 
ROSES,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Greenhouse  PLANTS, 
Freshly  Imported  Holland  Hu  lbs,  XX  quality, 

D^FRUiT  ANDJDCCC 
ORNAMENTAL  I  ilCCd 

of  every  description.  None  Better,  None  Chenp- 
er.  Catalogue  free.  Si  nd  for  one  and  save  money. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVTLLE,  LAKE  LO.,  OHIO. 

1.50,000  LK  CONTK  PEARS. 

Also,  KiefTer  Pear.  Peen  To  and  Honey  PeaeheB,  and 
the  largest  stoek  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit 
Plants  In  the  South,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Address,  HUNTSVILLE  NUR¬ 
SERIES.  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

THE  NEW  STRAW  BERRY 

LECALTENDER 

I  Huesti.odiiyuarslurthe.rtnnl  w  about  uetenoraLon 
.  ami  lias  the  endorsement  nf  the  leading  •  "Try  jrrow- 
>  ere  of  this  section,  and  will  lieolVeretl  tin.-  tail  ,.t  lag 
l|erdo/„  8> !  O  per  hundred.  All  ether  beet  WncLs  ou 
the  beet  terras.  .vOO-OOO  Kiefer  and  1-eConte 
Fear  Buds  at  iSe.  |«t  imndied.  i-.  r  tlious- 
aml.  Ivnrly  Proiilie.  Keliauee,  andotbrr  lend¬ 
ing  Kiusplierries.  Catalogue  anil  i'rice  I free 
J.l'.l.l BSON,  Woodbury,  >.  J . 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

A  CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
MOST  OCR  ABLE. 

Tt  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  small  grain  ele 
valors,  portable  saw  and  grist 
mills,  butcher  "hops,  cheese  fac 
torles,  cider  mills,  and  the  run 
nlng  of  light  machinery  gener- 

.  Full  power  guaranteed, and  ev- 
\  cry  holler  Insured  for  1  year 
,  payable  lo  the  purrlm-er. 
f  Can  be  operated  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  Every  engine  com 
plete,  ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
_  received,  and  warranted  as 
— - -  represented. 

•53Horse  Power,  $250  I  7  Horse  Power,  $375 
...  **  .  ,  “  300 1  1 1 0  “  "  .100 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  M’F’G  CO., 

*•20*2.  20-1.  *206  Jackson  St., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

FARMERS’  SAW  MILL 

A  TEN  HOBSE  POWER  JL 
DRIVES  IT. 

chandlerSb 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  ? 


IHt.sic’cUattcofu.si 


PERSONALS. 


M  illiam  K.  Vanderbilt  fiuclh  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  stable  of  twenty  hoi*ses  at  Newport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  were  twlievors  in 
Spiritualism,  and  would  sit  hours  to  receive 
communications  from  little  Minnie  Warren  in 
the  spirit  land. 

Mayor  Howderly,  of  Scranton,  for  the  past 
three  years  Grand  Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  is  a  typical  American,  tall 
and  slender  in  person,  and  dignified  in  man¬ 
ners.  He  is  forty-three  years  old. 

Mme.  Minnie  Hank,  Mme.  Durand  and  Mile 
Alice  Urbin,  three  celebrated  prime  dorme. 
now  in  Europe,  are  all  Creole  girls  from. 
New  Orleans,  and  got  tlieir  musical  liegi rilling 
at  the  French  Cathedral  in  that  city. 

The  late  General  Ord  was  a  grandson  of 
George  IV,  and  Mrs  Fitzherbert.  His  father 
James  Ord,  a  son  of  that,  morganatic  mar* 
riage,  came  to  America  when  a  youth,  ussunf 
mg  the  name  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Ord. 

Tseng,  who  manages  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  interests  in  Europe,  remains  in  dress  u 
Chinese  nobleman,  wearing  shoes  with  white 
soles,  a  violet  tunic,  a  yellow  wafetcoast,  aud 
a  fur  cap  with  three  fox  tails  attached.  He 
li  as  one  wife  only. 

It  is  said  that  when  Gov.  Butler’s  sou  Paul 
entered  Harvard  College  the  father  handed  a 
blank  check  to  the  boy  saying:  “  Everything 
I  have  is  as  mi  eh  yours  as  mine:  draw  at 
your  own  discretion.”  The  youth  did  not 
abuse  this  confidence. 


SR  t.fl  S9fl  l"'r  ua-v  u*  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
*3  W  OfU  Address  Stisson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Tt  ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  u  superior  educa¬ 
tion  lu  ColUae,  Eclectic  and  CUin^lciU- Pee naratn r y 
Course*  of  at udv;  also  In  .tfasfc  and  Art.  Heated  by 
steam  and  furnished  with  elevator.  Charges  moder¬ 
ate.  Send  for  Ca'aloyue.  Rev.  A.  W.  Cowlks.  D.D. 
Pres..  Klrnlra.  N.  Y. 


LYONS  (N.  Y.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY. 

Founded  KM.  Dally  lessons.  Noted  for  furnishing 
excellent  teachers.  Imparts  best  modern  technique 
aud  artistic  execution.  Address  I_  H.  Sherwood, 
M.  A.,  Founder  and  Principal. 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes ,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Bottles.  Sold  nt  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horsfoi'd  Almanac  anil  Look  Book 
sentlree. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence.  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY.  Ag't  ICO  and  U<2  Reade  St.  N.  Y 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  ourposes,  by  Chas 
M.  Gibbs,  likt  Sycamore  St.,  Ctn'tl,  O.,  or  44  W.R. 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  4 is  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSOR 


I^^OSPHATT^k 

iAKlNG  I 
POWDE 


PEDIGREE 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 7B4 ,  Dron  us  a  Postal  rd 
f-ir  om- PKTCEO  CATALOGUE,  Address  simply  LAJYDKETH  p^ttt  .1  dfi.pkta 

The  Union  G-rain  Drill, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


H  °"ais“  WHEAT 

Send  for  circular,  entitled 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Address  Jons  Hamilton, State  College,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

PARMEH  WANTED  on  a  small  farm  near  New 
■  York.  Must  undersum  1  care  of  Stock  and  be 
thoroughly  reliable  and  honest.  To  the  right  man  I 
oiler  good  pay.  Work  all  year  and  use  of  comfort¬ 
able  house.  Address,  wlrh  reference  aud  iiartlculars, 
BOX  211,  GBKEXWtCH,  CONN. 


W^/'VftCTUftEQ 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


“Is  that  your  dog,  Mr.  Trigg?”  Yes 
that’s  my  dog.”  “Is  he  a  setter?”  “He’s  of 
that  type,  3res,  sir.”  “Oh  !  then  he’s  a  type¬ 
setter.” 

Jones  says  that  he  used  to  be  proficient  in 
half  a  dozen  languages,  but  since  he  was 
married  he  is  not  even  master  of  his  own 
tongue. 

“  I  get  an  inkling  of  your  thought,”  said 
the  retreating  book  agent,  and  he  neatly 
dodged  the  flying  bottle  of  writing  fluid  as  he 
made  for  the  door. 

He  rang  the  door  bell  of  a  bauker.  The 
servant  tells  him  “  Monsieur  does  not  receive 
to-day.”  “  That  makes  nothing  to  me.  My 
racket  is  to  know  if  he  will  give  anything.” 

A  lady  who  had  been  traveling  in  Italy 
was  asked  by  a  friend  how  she  liked  Venice. 
“  Oh  1  very  much  indeed,'’  was  the  reply .  “  I 
was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  arrive 
there  just  at  the  time  of  a  heavy  flood,  and 
we  had  to  go  about  the  streets  in  boats.” 

A  kather  verdant  young  man,  conceited 
and  censorious,  while  talking  to  a  young  lady 
at  a  party,  pointed  towards  a  couple  that  he 
supposed  to  be  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  said, 
“Just  look  at  that  conceited  young  prig! 
Isn’t  it  perfectly  absurd  for  such  boys  to  go 
into  society!”  “Why,”  exclaimed  his  com¬ 
panion,  “  that  isn't  a  door;  it’s  a  mirror  !” 


mmm  THE  DOSE  IS  SMALL, 
I  flT |'\/h  THE  ACTION  PROMPT, 
KViTVl  If  W  I—  THE  TASTE  DEI.ICIOU8. 
*VlK  fr  Ladies  and  children 

like  it 

V  Price,  95  cent*.  Large  box««,  60  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Lo¬ 
comotive— The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers— 
Saw  Mills,  and  the  well-known  Geiscr  Selt-regu. 
luting  Grain  Separator.  &c.  In  tUst-elass  workman¬ 
ship  and  material— Simplicity  In  construction  ana 
ease  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  the  U.  S. 
1*500  In  Gold  at  Cincinnati  In  1S81) 

Have  never  been  beaten  in  a  test  of  merit,  i 
Eor  Information  In  Detail  address 

THE  GEIHER  M’F’G.  CO. 

Wnyuesboro,  Franklin  C'o  ■  Pa. 


FRUIT  DRIERS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel . 

Made  111  ail  sU.cs,  for  farm  or 
factory  ubc. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  making 
APPLE  JELLY 
from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Vermont  I  arm  Machine  Co  , 

Bellows  Falla,  Vt. 


FORCE 


And  he  doesn't  have  to  wait  long 
for  n  bite  neither,  for  he  gets  on<> 
aud  catches  several (whales)waleg. 


He  starts  for  home,  and  after  him 
starts  former  and  dog. 


Works  easy  and  Ihrows 
,a  constant  stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined 
and  Brass  Cylinders. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  Force 
Pump  In  the  world  lor 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  in  use  in 
every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Never  freezes  in  winter. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices,  giving  depth  ol 
well. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  I«*ing  the  brst  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Heeds  of  every  description. 
'1  bey  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines.  • 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished,  aud 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Miller*'  use 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c.rcular  and  price  list  sent 
free  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WI8. 


The  only  Double  Mill  made  In 
the  West.  Twenty  different 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty-five 
acres  per  day,  prices  ranging 
from  $35  to  $11,000. 


Manufacturers, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO-  f 


THE ‘NEW”  BIRDSELL 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


aiyll  1.  A.  Hedges,  arter  testing  It 

.  with  others,  says  It  Is  the  Best 

H'aagjfn  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 
only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Ealr  in  1882. 

rar  Foil  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS’  SUP- 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 

J.  A.  HELD  &  CO.s 

Eighth  dk  Howard  Sts..  St.  Louis  Mo.  U.S.A 


E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  «fc  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL, 

_  _ _  —  —  nAiTTt.'ti 


Riven  tors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  RUTTER  and  CHE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  Newdevelopmeuls  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for 
IL’-i<re*.ed  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 

If’HITJB  h  JC  ClHCCLJtB  JA’W  tttJIUS,  J\  JCU'“Y‘OltKJiH 

■■turn  0  nnnou  - - —  NEW  KNIFE.— 3  blade;  Stag  or  1 

MAnr  R  n  linllSH  Handle:  long  blade  as  carefully  made  u 

111  until  a  unutlll,  \  .razor.  Price,  post-paid.  $1.  All  our 

vr  or.  iniiiirae  '.Street.  -  ,a>.,  hand  forged  from  razor-steel,  am 

kJO  Monroe  .street,  placed  sure  if  soft  or  flawy. 

TOLEDO,  -  -  -  OHIO.  Farmer's  Extra  strung  2  blade 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


FOR  STEAM  OR  HOUSE  POWER 


Thb  only 
mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
suecessfully 
grind  Corn, 


Saves  nil  tlie  Seed.  Cleans  Ready  for  Market 
as  Threshed. 


BKjJfl  Hr  e..i 

OulS.Sereeu- 

_ vj. .Ml. rY tV  jwnBl.o*W.  iM  lugs,  Ac. 

stei-lGi- 

Platen. 

3?  from  tr-  to 

bu.  of  chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from  4  to  8  horses.  Price,  $75. 
For  particulars  aud  circular  address 

E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

|  Cheap, 

o*  3  Practical, 

\  IPortable 


THREE  SPRING  WAGON, 

Resides  manufacturing  the  •*>  evv  ’  BtrdseU 


WTHE  BOOMER  STEAM 'W 


Clover  Huiler,  for  which  wo  bay  o  the  Bole  right, 
wo  make  a  specialty  ot  THREE  SPRING  and 
H  ALF  PLATFORM,  or 

COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Send  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  puces.  Ad¬ 
dress 


VAPORATOR 


Applied.  Illus 
tratod  Catalogue 
•  .  giving  much 

valuable  lnfor 
matlon  free. 

AMERIC  AN  MFG.  CO.. 

Waynesboro,  l*a. 


a  FOR  SORGHUM  cidVi?  jelly;  ALS 

OMER&BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO 


0  CIDER  PRESSES,  GRATERS, 
ELEVATORS,  PUMPS,  ETC. 

SYRACUSE,  New  York. 

■  N.Y.Cily  Olllce.SIOFultou  Hi 


SOUTH  IIEND,  END 
When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


Address 


farm  (ionics, 

TROTTING  AT  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

The  first  public  trotting  of  which  there  is 
any  account  in  the  United  States  was  in  1818, 
when  the  gelding  Boston  Blue  was  matched 
to  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes,  a  fea  t  then 
deemed  impossible;  but  he  won,  although  the 
time  of  the  performance  has  not  boon  pre¬ 
served.  From  that  date  interest  in  the  trot¬ 
ting  gait  began  to  increase;  breeders  of  trot¬ 
ters  in  a  small  way  sprang  up,  and  horses 
were  trained  for  trotting  contests.  Ever  since 
the  early  days  of  trotting  the  advance  has 
been  rapid.  For  a  long  time  after  the  victory 
of  Boston  Blue,  races  were  generally  under 


trotting  turf,  and  it  inaugurated  its  efforts  by 
offering  the  then  unprecedented  sum  of  §10,- 
500  for  a  trotting  meeting  of  four  days’  dura¬ 
tion.  Other  cities  soon  followed  this  example, 
and  larger  purses  were  given,  so  that  as  long 
ago  as  1872  the  prizes  at  Buffalo  amounted  to 
§70,000,  and  the  amount  offered  in  this  country 
and  Canada  in  a  single  year  has  exceeded 
§1,500,000.  In  1800  the  organization  known 
as  the  National  Trotting  Association  was 
formed,  and  it  embraces  in  its  membei-ship  all 
the  principal  trotting  tracks  of  the  continent. 
All  the  members  of  the  association  respect  the 
penalties  imposed  by  any  other  member,  and 
exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  one,  is  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  privileges  of  all.  It  is  estimated 
tbatprob*ably  10,000  trotters  are  in  training  in 
this  country  for  track  purposes,  while  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  that  number  are  used  by 


no  other  part  of  the  world  to  any  extent  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  Russia. 

Speed  and  endurance  in  a  roadster  are 
desirable  qualities,  enhancing  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner  and  the  value  of  the  animal,  and 
every  legitimate  means  of  improving  these 
qualities  will  always  meet  our  hearty  approval; 
but  among  these  legitimate  means  we  do  not 
reckon  the  efforts  put  forth  to  achieve  success 
in  "boss  trots”  at  agricultural  fairs.  The  old- 
time  fair  was  a  holiday  gathering  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  goods,  or  the  hiring  of  ser¬ 
vants,  occasionally  associated  with  religious 
festivities  and  popular  entertainments.  The 
main  object  of  the  American  agricultural 
fair,  however,  is  to  afford  opportunities  for 
comparing  different  qualities  of  home  manu¬ 
facture  and  produce,  and  thus  they  are  valu¬ 
able  means  of  instruction. 


cused  on  the  pretext  that  horse  trots  attract  a 
large  number  of  visitors  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  attend,  and  that  the  gate-money  will 
therefore  be  largely  increased.  Indeed  many 
allege  that  without  a  horse  trot  an  agricultural 
fail-  would  be  a  failure.  In  some  cases  this 
would  doubtless  be  the  case,  especially  when 
the  exhibitions  are  held  near  large  towns  where 
many  people  who  are  not  particularly  interest¬ 
ed  in  agricultural  matters,  are  likely  to  be 
attracted  by  the excitement  of  a  trotting  turf; 
but  why  call  such  exhibitions  agricultural 
fail's.-  The  show  should  certainly  take  its 
name  from  its  principal  feature. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  agriculture  1 
fairs  would  be  more  prosperous  without  than 
with  the  trotting  track  and  its  demoralizing  as¬ 
sociations.  Steady-going  fanners  justly  object 
to  the  evil  associations— the  gambling,  swind- 
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The  Modern  Agricultural  Horse  Trot, 


the  saddle  and  at  long  distances,  three 
miles  being  tho  favorite  course.  Since  1S50, 
however,  the  style  called  “mile  heats,  bbst 
three  out  of  five,  in  harness”  tins  been  the  fa¬ 
vorite  and  nine  out  of  ten  contests  have  been  of 
this  kind.  Prior  to  1806  the  purses  for  trotters 
weres  nail;  match  races  were  greatly  in  vogue, 
aud  tho  trotting  turf  was  justly  in  bad  odor. 
Iu  that  jroar  an  Association  was  formed  at 
Buffalo,  New\  ark,  with  tho  object  of  remedy¬ 
ing  the  gross  abuses  and  dishonesty  of  the 


gentlemen  for  road  purposes,  and  there  is  a 
great  rivalry  among  our  millionaires  with  a 
taste  for  fast  driving,  to  secure  the  best  stable 
and  especially  the  fastest  double  team.  Quite 
a  considerable  number  of  fast  trotters  have 
been  exported  from  this  country  to  England, 
Russia  and  Australia,  and  the  trade  is  likely 
to  increase,  as  the  development  of  great  speed 
iu  the  trottin*, -horse  through  systematic  breed¬ 
ing  and  training  is  an  industry  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  aud  Canada,  being  pursued  in 


Whatever  premiums  are  offered  at  them, 
should  be  maiuly  given  to  encourage  extra 
care  iu  the  production  and  exhibition  of  strict¬ 
ly  agricultural  products;  whereas  when  horse 
trots  are  made  a  prominent  feature  of  such 
exhibitions,  the  bulk  of  the  money  devoted  to 
awards,  goes  as  prizes  to  the  trotters.  In  mauy 
cases  such  prizes  aggregate  more  than  the  eu- 
tire  amount  of  premiums  offered  for  all  soj  ts 
of  agricultural  exhibits.  This  ludicrous  dis¬ 
crimination  at  agricultural  fairs  is  usually  ex 


lings  and  knavery,  that  appear  to  be  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  trotting  track  even  more  than 
from  the  race-course.  What  a  scene  is  that 
only  slightly  caricatured  iu  the  accompanied 
engraving— the  whole  crowd  of  visitors  con¬ 
gregated  around  the  track,  on  which  is  contest¬ 
ed  a  match  that  was  probably  sold  before  it 
was  run.  No  uoed  to  point  out  the  deserted 
agricultural  exhibits  or  the  monstrous  differ 
euee  in  the  value  of  the  premiums;  the  picture 
speaks  for  itself,  needing  no  explanation. 


AUG  <e 


EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS’  SONS. 


RICHARD  GOODMAN. 


It  is  too  late  for  those  of  us  iu  the  middle  of 
life  to  be  re-educated,  though  our  education  is 
being  extended  if  we  are  at  all  attentive  to 
the  lessons  given  its  by  the  agricultural  press, 
addresses  from  scientific  and  practical  far¬ 
mers  and  the  object-teaching  at  the  fairs. 
But  do  we  desire  that  our  boys  shall  staid  in 
our  calling  handicapped  as  we  have  been  by 
the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  underlies 
all  our  work,  and  which  alone  can  make  them 
not  only  agriculturists  of  the  first  class  but 
men  prominent  in  the  community  as  citizens. 
One-half  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the 
country  are  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  farm¬ 
ing,  aud  their  votes  turn  the  elections  for  or 
against  the  political  candidates,  and  it  seems 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  class 
should  be  as  intelligent  us  any  of  the  others. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  commonwealth  the 
agricultural  interest  predominated  every¬ 
where;  it  furnished  presidents  and  governors, 
statesman  and  politicians;  but  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  classes  increased 
and  became  affluent,  they  absorbed  the  high 
places,  filled  up  the  schools  and  colleges  with 
their  sous,  aud  the  fanners  were  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  are  com¬ 
ing  more  to  the  front  and  seeking  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  an  equality  at  least  with  their  com¬ 
peers.  The  General  and  State  Governments 
have  recognized  their  claims  aud  have  appro¬ 
priated  money  and  lands  and  erected  institu¬ 
tions  where  the  industrial  classes  can  receive 
an  education  better  suited  to  then’  needs  than 
elsewhere,  and  it  only  remains  for  one  to  re¬ 
alize  this  and  give  the  boys  a  chance,  and 
another  generation  will  surpass  the  present  in 
all  the  practical  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  in  these  days  of  intensive  and  competi¬ 
tive  agriculture  has  become  a  necessity.  We 
are  realizing  in  our  day  that  to  make  farming 
pay  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  country, 
we  must  devote  our  energies  to  some  one 
special  crop  or  breed  of  cattle  or  single  de' 
partment  which  shall  bring  the  profits;  that 
the  efficiency  iu  the  production  even  of  crude 
commodities  in  the  best,  condition,  depends  on 
the  use  of  methods  fitted  to  the  respective 
natures  of  such  commodities,  or  an  adequate 
kuowledge  of  their  physical,  chemical  and 
vital  properties,  and  we  regret  that  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  line  of  our  calling  has  been  so 
limited  that  we  cannot  grapple  with  the  tests 
involved  as  we  should  like  to  do.  How  much 
do  we  feel  we  owe  to  the  scientific  men,  the 
State.  Board  meetings,  the  agricultural  news, 
papers,  for  the  information  ami  hints  we  are 
contiuually  getting  aud  without  which  we 
should  remain  far  behind  the  growing  class  of 
competitive  fanners  who  are  alive, like  the  old 
Greeks, to  everything  new,  and  take  advantage 
of  it  to  attain  their  ends. 

Let  us  then.knowing  our  own  deficiencies, give 
our  boys  a  chance  to  attain  a  better  education 
than  we  have  had,  and  encourage  their  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  at  school,  of  chemistry  and 
other  knowledge  which  may  benefit  them  in 
their  business  at  the  scientific  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  and  when  they  go  with  us  to 
the  fairs  let  their  attention  be  called  to  the 
new  implements,  the  improved  seeds  and  pro¬ 
ducts  of  all  kinds,  the  various  breeds  of  cattle 
and  let  them  bring  home  some  remembrances 
besides  those  of  the  horse-races.  “The  child,” 
as  Wadsworth  said,  “  is  father  of  the  man  ”  iu 
some  senses,  but  in  the  matter  of  education,  eu_ 
couraging  to  study  and  appreciate  learning, 
the  man  is  the  true  or  false  father  of  the  son, 
and  upon  his  precept  and  example  the  boy  be¬ 
comes  intelligent  «r  the  reverse,  just  as  he  be¬ 
comes  an  attendant  upon  one  church  instead 
of  another,  or  votes  for  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  candidate.  If  we  wont  en¬ 
courage  the  boys  to  study  and  become 
educated  in  their  calling,  don’t  let  us  dis¬ 
courage  them  and  become  stumbling-blocks  in 
their  upward  path. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  July  14. — “Ten  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  water”  sold  as  milk  in  New  York, 
daily  (p.  437) !  A  good  deal  of  water.  More 
popular  as  a  beverage  thus  than  most  people 
think. 

Where  in  this  world  lived  the  dairyman 
“when  we  were  little  boys”  that,  buying 
cows,  thought  it  useless  to  inquire  whether  a 
cow  was  “along  milker  or  a  short  milker ’’ 
(p,  438).  It  is  a  good  while  since  1  was  a  “  little 
boy  ”  on  a  farm,  but  it  was  a  very  important 
question  then— away  down  East  in  Maine,  too. 
Once  tbe  world  was  too  fond  of  praising  the 
old  times;  now,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  too  fond  of 
dispraising  them.  There  were  farmers  who 
knew  a  good  cow  more  than  60  years  ago. 

I  was  glad  when  my  friend  Hibbard  of  the 
Farmer’s  Review  (p.  438)  called  for  the  name 


of  that  fraudulent  seller  of  “golden-yellow 
colored  Jerseys,”  but  very  sorry  when  1  found 
that  ‘  ‘  Stockman’s”  authority  was  only  an 
anonymous  correspondent  of  another  journal. 
Such  rascalities  ought  to  be  publicly  exposed 
every  time,  aud  the  perpetrators  be  debarred 
from  Herd  Books. 

I  wisn  Col.  Curtis  joy  of  his  experiments  iu 
lengthening  the  teats  of  cows  (p.  438)  by 
“stretching  them  every  time  the  cow  is 
milked.”  Most  milkers  do  that,  but  though  a 
heifer’s  teats  increase  in  size  until  she  becomes 
a  mature  cow,  I  never  thought  ot'  attributing 
it  to  the  stretching,  I  once  knew  a  vouug 
lady  who  tried  that  ou  her  “tip-tilted”  nose 
a  good  while,  but  without  manifest  result. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  calf  to  have  longer  ears 
when  t  he  other  calves  sucked  them,  Colonel  ? 
1  have  kuown  it  to  shorten  them  in  cold 
weather. 

It  is  a  pity  this  country  has  not  more 
“  visionary  enthusiasts”  like  “M.  B.  H,”  of 
Mississippi  (p.  4311).  There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  than  that  of  thinking  any 
part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  too  far  south  for  grass¬ 
growing  and  stock-raising.  They  simply  had 
the  same  problem  to  solve  for  grass  that  we  of 
the  “  cold  North  ”  have  had  for  fruit — to  find 
the  kinds  that  would  succeed  there.  And  they 
certainly  had  the  experience  of  southern 
Europe  to  sustain  them.  Go  on,  brave 
Mississippians,  you  cau  grow  beef  as  well  as 
Texas,  aud  horses  as  well  as  Kentucky,  if  you 
only  take  hold  right — more  profitably  than  all 
cotton,  too. 

Sorry  to  say  that  my  Souhegan  Black-caps 
are  no  earlier  rhau,  and  not  so  large  or  prolific 
as  Doolittle.  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  1  do  not 
find,  as  the  Editor  does  (p.  444),  earlier  than 
Red  Dutch;  but  iu  every  way  it  seems,  on 
three  year-old  plants,  to  do  all  that  was  pro¬ 
mised  for  it.  It  can  be  gathered  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  Red  Dutch,  aud  will  of  course 
sell  much  better.  The  plants  Mill  pay  a  big 
iuterest  ou  81  apiece,  besides  allowing  for  an 
ample  sinking-fund  to  replace  them  and  in¬ 
crease  the  plantation. 

Rural,  July  21. — What  a  magnificent  first 
page  picture  is  that  cattle  group !  As  to  Mr. 
Dancel’s  theory  (p.  453),  I  guess  he  puts  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  not  the  big 
drinkers  amongst,  tbe  cows  that  are  big  mi  Heel’s, 
but  the  big  milkers  that  are,  necessarily, 
big  drinkers;  else  we  could  make  a  big 
milker  by  feeding  salt  liberally.  But  I  in¬ 
dorse  tbe  “  woods  pasture  ”  idea,  and  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  dairyman  who  cut  all  the 
trees  iu  his  pasture  because,  as  he  said,  the 
cows  wasted  their  time  lying  under  the  trees 
when  they  should  have  been  eating. 

A.  L.  Curtis  (p.  454)  recommends  a  way  of 
loading  hay  that  is  none  the  worse  because  it 
is  uot  new.  In  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  in¬ 
vent  a  way  that  has  uot  before  been  tried  by 
the  ingenious  boys  on  our  New  England 
farms. 


Prof.  Sanborn,  in  what  he  justly  says 
(p.  4.55),  about  well-bred  seed  deteriorating  iu 
the  farmer’s  hands,  says  no  more  than  what 
cau  lie  as  truly  said  of  well-bred  stock.  An 
unskillful  or  slack  fanner  can  do  no  good  with 
either.  When  u  man  finds  what  is  good  seed 
at  first,  “  running  out  in  his  hands,  he  has 
warning  that  lie  does  not  undestand  his  busi¬ 
ness.  A  fairly  good  farmer  will  keep  liis  seed 
good.  A  first-rate  fanner  will  keep  it  im¬ 
proving. 

My  neighbor,  O.  E.  Rkyther  (p.  455),  voices 
the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  Vermont 
dairyman  in  favor  of  stanchions.  And  it  is  a 
fact,  though  they  appear  cruel,  cows  do  not 
suffer  in  them  when  they  are  rightly  made. 
But  there  a  re  stanchions  and  stancliious. 


Mr.  Parnell  (457)  says  a  good  word  for 
green-tipped  strawberries,  but  they  are  worse 
than  worthless  for  commercial  growers— they 
are  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  I  sec  he  grows 
the  Hovey,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  what  he 
and  other  growers  think  of  that  old  variety. 
Its  producer  still  upholds  it  as  the  liest  straw¬ 
berry  in  the  world  for  commercial  as  well  us 
amateur  growers,  aud  even  as  the  largest  of 
all  varieties.  With  me  it  is  simply  an  im¬ 
possibility,  tender  and  unproliflc,  though  of 
good  quality.  I  did  not  suppose  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  remained  in  existence,  but  I  see  Mr. 
Parnell  has  it. 


Prof.  Brown  of  Ontario  may  be  right 
(p.  457)  In  his  comparative  tests  of  Swede  tur¬ 
nips  versus  ensilage,  although  I  doubt  it.  But 
no  dairymen  would  think  of  feeding  Swedes 
to  cows  iu  milk  as  freely  as  ensilage  is  fed,  if 
at  all,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ensilage 
is  much  more  easily  grown,  handled  and  fed 
than  any  root  crop. 

Dr.  Thurber’8  hens  (p.  457)  may  eat  purs¬ 
lane,  but  mine  wont,  and  I  think  it  would 


take  a  lot  of  it  to  make  a  hog  fat.  I  used  to 
find  it  make  good  growers  in  Kentucky,  but  in 
Northern  Vermont,  though  it  grows  as  plent-y- 
fully  and  as  rankly  as  anywhere,  we  find  it 
much  less  tender  aud  good.  It  is  uot  half  as 
bad  a  weed  as  lazy  gardeners  think  it.  nor 
difficult  to  kill  if  taken  at  the  start. 

Rural,  July  28.—“  Stoelo^h  ”  gives  us  one 
of  the  best  of  his  always  souud  aud  eornmon- 
seuse  “Notes”  on  (p.  470).  “It  wont  pay”  to  stop 
the  liog  cholera  or  pleuro-pncumonia  by  proper 
sauitatiou  and  protection!  No,  it  wouldn't 
pay  our  Southern  friends  to  set  their  black 
bondsmen  free.  They  went  through  fire  and 
blood  to  prevent  it,  only  to  find  after  all  that 
they  could  make  more  cotton  with  free  labor 
than  with  slave!  It  always  pays  to  do  right, 
aud  cruelty  to  animals  is  as  sure  of  its  reward 
as  cruelty  to  meu,  for  it  is  the  cnw(  heart  that 
holds  the  sin  which  must  be  punished  to  be 
saved. 


Will  “  H.  A.  W.”  tell  us  how  he  keeps  one 
apple  from  striking  aud  bruising  auother  in 
his  method  of  shaking  them  into  a  sheet,  as 
described  on  (p.  471 1  ? 


Does  not  the  narrow,  exclusive,  unsym¬ 
pathetic  Anglo  Saxou  temper  speak  out  in 
Leon’s  objection  to  un  fenced  grounds  upon 
the  streets  of  rural  villages  (p.  471).  I  do  not 
mean  tin's  as  persoual,  of  course — we  Auglo- 
Yankees  all  inherit  these  characteristics,  aud 
I  feel  and  have  to  fight  against  them  myself; 
but  I  see  something  better  in  a  broader  fellow¬ 
ship  of  mail  with  man.  Every  way  of  doing 
has  something  about  it  that  cau  be  objected 
to,  but  I  believe  in  open  yards  and  a  church 
the  members  of  which  do  uot  object  to  being 
acquainted  with  one  auother. 


Thanks  for  F.  D.  C’s.  cure  for  gapes  in 
chickens  (p.  473).  I  believe  it  will  tfc  “  worth 
a  year’s  subscription”  to  your  poultry-rearing 
readers.  The  Colonel  is  a  “  star  contributor  ” 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  practical  matters. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  if  the 
world  would  only  adopt  the  suggestion  on 
(p.  473)  and  make  hot  milk  its  only  stimulant! 
Drop  your  pure  old  Bourbon,  Kentucky 
farmers,  aud  fall  back  in  good  order  upon 
this  cup  which  cheers  and  strengthens,  but 
certainly  wont  inebriate.  Fresh  milk,  blood 
warm  (100  degrees),  is  the  true  tipple  for 
farmers. 


£l)f  ijer^snuin. 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  must  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  my  mental  capacity  when  he  says  I 
“seem  to  have  concluded  that  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  coloring  done  among  the  Jerseys,  be¬ 
cause  some  newspaper  tells  of  it.”  Now.  1  fear 
I  have  a  bad  reputation  quite  tlie  other  wuy, 
being  considered  a  very  incredulous  sort  ol  per¬ 
son  and  even  going  so  far  at  times  as  to  set 
my  judgment  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the 
very  highest,  authorities.  I  have,  iu  fact,  lit¬ 
tle  faith  in  anything  I  read  unless  it  consists 
with  reason,  and  when  my  own  knowledge  is 
opposed  to  it  1  am  ready  to  fight  on  the  in¬ 
stant.  Now  I  know  of  my  own  kuowledge 
that,  this  coloring“is  done.  Further,  1  have 
seen  escutcheons  iu  course  of  training.  I  have 
seen  switches  dyed  aud  horns  stained.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  1  have  the  very  best  company  in 
my  denunciations  of  these  tricks  that  are  vain 
because  they  are  only  deceptive  for  a  short 
time  and  are  always  found  out — but  too  lute 
for  the  victims — for  a  well-known  expert  in 
Jerseys  has  denounced  in  print  this  cow-jock- 
eyiug  which  be  says  is  as  comrnou  as  horse- 
jockeying. 

Again  the  Colonel  does  me  injustice  when 
he  says  that  1  “delight  in  striking  the  Jerseys, 
und  that  I  cross  lots  to  get  a  whack  at  them,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Now,  if  any  person 
shows  that  I  ever  wrote  or  said  a  word  con¬ 
trary  to  my  belief  that  the  Jerseys  are  tho 
best  butter  cows  in  existence  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  all  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  I  will  take  my  words  back ; 
and  that  will  be  the  first  time  I  have  ever  hod 
occasion  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  all  sorts  of  humbug  and  deception, 
and  I  think  it  is  u  humbug  and  a  deception  to 
make  believe  that  any  cow  or  bull  is  worth — 
to  a  farmer  or  duiryman  or  stock  breeder— in 
any  possible  business  sense  any  such  sum  as 
91,0U0  or  even  less  than  that;  and  if  Col.  Cur¬ 
tis  will  show  that  1  am  wrong  I  will  change 
my  opiuion.  A  rich  mau  may  very  justly  and 
properly  give  $10,000  for  a  cow,  just,  as  he  may 
pay  $1,000  for  an  old  picture  or  a  piece  of 
crockery,  and  a  speculator  aud  dealer  iu  Jer¬ 
seys  may  very  properly  buy  ami  sell  them  at 
these  figures.  But  my  friend  the  Colonel  wdl  i 
not  dare  to  SHy  that  the  very  best  Jersey  that 


ever  lived  is  actually  worth  any  such  money 
to  him  for  his  dairy,  for  milk  aud  butter.  The 
fact  is  that  this  speculation  is  depriving  farm- 
era  and  dairymen  of  opportunities  to  improve 
their  herds,  by  taking  these  animals  out  of 
their  roach,  and  leaving  them  only  the  poorest 
for  their  use,  and  there  are  some  very  poor 
Jerseys,  too.  Consequently  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  J erseys  by 
any  means.  And  I  sympathize  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  dairymen  who  have  to  live  by 
their  labor,  and  would  like  to  sec  them  spend¬ 
ing  that  on  t  he  best  materials,  rather  than  to 
see  wealthy  meu  monopolizing  the  best  stock 
and  making  it  a  means  of  speculation  and 
money  making  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
working  farmers. 


On  another  point  Col.  Curtis  is  right;  that 
is,  when  he  says  cows’  teaks  cau  be  made  long¬ 
er  (and  the  udder  cau  be  made  larger,  too)  by 
manipulation.  But  he  is  wrong  again  when 
lie  turns  a  promising  heifer  out  to  be  milked 
by  calves.  It  will  lie  the  ruin  of  the  cow.  The 
calves -will  keep  sucking  several  times  a  day. 
The  udder  w  ill  never  get  filled  and  will  shrink 
in  size  and  become  quite  srnaU.  This  frequent 
milking,  too,  tends  to  lesson  a  cow’s  milkiug 
capacity,  (hie  may  dry  up  a  cow  by  milkiug 
her  often  and  leaving  a  little  milk  in  the  ud¬ 
der;  and  as  the  calves  begin  to  feed,  they'  will 
care  less  for  the  milk  and  produce  the  very  ef¬ 
fect  that  should  be  avoided  in  training  a  heif¬ 
er.  No  doubt  ibis  heifer  will  make  au  excell¬ 
ent.  cow  if  she  is  milked  iu  the  usual  maimer. 
I  have  a  cow  of  this  cross  (Ayrshire  and  Jer¬ 
sey)  which  looks  like  an  Ayrshire,  which  has 
a  glossy,  soft  aud  mellow  hide,  but  full-sized 
teats  and  a  large,  square  udder  and  whose 
first  week’s  churning,  when  two  years  old 
made  over  12  pounds  of  butter.  I  believe  this 
cross  to  be  the  best  dairy  cow  possible. 

The  live  stock  business  reacting.  The 
speculation  is  producing  s  usual  fruits. 
“There  are  25  per  cent,  more  cattle  ou  the 
plaius  thau  ever  before”  is  the  common  re¬ 
port.  Thousands  of  calves  have  been  brought 
from  tbe  East  and  the  middle  region,  and  have 
been  turned  iu  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
herds  which  have  been  sold  to  foreign  capital¬ 
ists.  The  old  stockmen  have  got  out  aud  the 
capitalists  have  got  in,  It  is  the  old  story  over 
again— the  mau  with  money  joins  the  man 
with  experience.  After  a  time  the  former  lias 
the  experience  aud  the  latter  has  the  money. 
And  now  the  new  men  will  experience  a  great 
difficulty  iu  getting  out  whole,  while,  as  usual, 
the  public  will  gain  by  the  lessened  price  of 
meat.  Nevertheless,  there  will  always  lie  con¬ 
sumption  enough  to  make  beef  cattle  profita¬ 
ble  even  as  a  branch  of  ordinary  farming  iu 
the.  East. 


Still  the  enormous  transactions  in  live 
stock  and  grazing  lands  go  on.  The  following 
reports  arc  current:  Downs  &  Alien,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  have  purchased  8,000  head.  Sparks  & 
Tinnin,  of  Nevada,  have  bought  out  a  ranch 
and  stock  for  $900,000.  Charles  Goodnight,  of 
Texas,  has  gradually  accumulated  40,000  head 
and  owns  a  million  acres  of  land.  Cou  Kohrs, 
of  Montana,  has  bought  a  two-thirds  interest 
in  12,000  head  for  8206,000.  And  many  more 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  gathered  as  cur¬ 
rent  news. 


At  the  same  time  a  vast  improvement  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  these  cattle  aud  a  brisk  business 
is  done  in  shipping  pure  bred  bulls  to  the  herds 
on  the  Plains.  To  supply  this  demand  a  single 
importation  of  over  300  head  of  pure  Here¬ 
ford  s  has  recently  been  made  from  England 
by  one  Illinois  breeder. 


An  important  business  has  been  begun  iu  the 
shipment  of  American  Merinos  to  Australia. 
It  is  some  years  ago  that  one  of  the  largest 
Australian  shepherds  first  procured  a  speci¬ 
men  ram  from  this  country  aud  adjudged  it  to 
be  the  best  sheep  ho  had  seen.  Now  our  Meri¬ 
nos  are  becoming  so  popular  that  two  shij>- 
ments  of  rams  have  heeu  made  recently — the 
last  of  116  rams  and  eight  ewes — to  Australia, 
while  Mr.  A.  M.  Garland,  President  of  the 
Nutioual  Wool-Growers'  Association,  is  now 
on  his  way  to  that  far-off  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  this  growing  and  profitable 
demand  for  American  sheep.  It  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  sure  and  certain  success  which 
comes  of  getting  a  good  thing  und  sticking  to 
it;  and  is  a  lesson  to  those  who  are  always 
changing  from  one  kind  of  stock  to  another 
and  are  always  out.  when  the  good  times  come. 

- •  w* - 

GETTING  GOOD  STOCK  CHEAPLY. 


P.  K.  MORELAND. 

The  farmer  who  does  not  appreciate  a  well 
bred  animal  is  uu  anomaly  indeed.  I  have 
never  mot  him.  Tho  farmer  who  thinks  he  cau 
invest  money  in  such  stock  is  aluiost  as  rare. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  pay  every  farmer  owning 
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a  farm  of  40  or  50  a  ores  to  pay  $2,000  for  a  cow 
or  $5,000  for  a  bull;  but  that  fact  alone  falls 
far  short  of  proving  that  it  will  not  pay  that 
farmer  to  owu  and  breed  good  stock. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  tarmer  to  like  good  stock,  fancy  porkers, 
fast  horses  or  heavy  draft  horses,  well-bred 
sheep,  and  good  cows,  whether  Jersey,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Holstein  or  Shorthorn.  Tt  causes  many 
good  farmers  quite  a  pang  to  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  owning  and  breeding  such 
stock.  It  is  well  enough  for  farmers  to  have 
their  aspirations  for  the  very  best,  for  tins  is 
the  source  of  excellence;  but  all  cannot  excel. 
Everyone  cannot  own  the  very  highest-priced 
cow  or  bull,  or  the  fastest  horse ;  but  this 
Should  not  preventevery  farmer  from  improv¬ 
ing  his  stock.  Stock  companies  are  formed 
every  day  for  breeding  fancy  stock,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  main  they  are  very  profitable, 

I  suggest  to  the  farmer  owning  50  acres  of 
land  and  keeping  a  half  dozen  cows  and  a 
dozen  sheep,  that  he  has  neighbors  in  the  same 
condition.  It  may  not  pay  one  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  to  buy  a  bull  at  $250  or  $500,  but  will  it  not 
pay  two  or  three  or  five  or  six  of  these  farmers 
to  join  their  means  together  and  procure  the 
very  best  animal  they  can  get.  I  think  so. 
Supposing  farmers  owning  from  50  to  00  cows 
should  procure  a  bull  even  at  the  cost  of  $500; 
this  is  a  good  sum  of  money  and  will  procure 
a  good  animal,  and  a  good  animal  well  kept 
will  serve  that  number  of  cows,  and  the  cost 
to  each  farmer  interested  is  of  small  account; 
while  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  farmer  to 
incur  the  expense  alone.  The  animal  can  be 
kept  for  three  or  four  years — loug  enough,  iu 
tact,  to  furnish  all  the  farmers  interested  in 
his  ownership  with  his  l>est  daughters  for  their 
dairies.  No  $500  bull  should  ever  be  sent  to 
theshambles provided  he  can  be  controlled  ami 
proves  a  good  breeder.  Such  a  hull  always 
has  a  value  like  one’s  farm  or  team,  and  when 
it  becomes  advisable  to  dispose  of  him,  he  can 
be  sold  for  a  fair  price  or  exchanged  for 
another  desirable  bull  with  other  farmers  sim- 
]larly  situated.  By  following  up  this  course 
until  the  farmers  who  have  thus  united  their 
interests,  have  dairies  with  three  or  four  crosses 
ot  the  breed  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  stock,  the  farmers  will  have  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  in  regard  to  the  actual  profit  of  im¬ 
proved  stock.  That  such  stock  is  profitable  in 
dollars  and  cents  no  one  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  cun  or  will  deny. 

In  the  matter  of  sheep  breeding,  or  in  the 
breeding  of  other  farm  stock,  the  same 
course  may  he  pursued.  Each  farmer  may  re¬ 
alize  the  full  benefit  and  divide  the  burden 
w-ith  his  neighbors. 

Any  farmer  eau  estimate  the  profit  from  in¬ 
creased  quaits  of  milk  and  pounds  of  butter, 
the  profit  from  fineness  of  wool  and  weight  of 
fleece  is  patent  to  every  one.  These  are  all 
sufficient  reasons  for  investing  in  such  stock. 
1'he  most  effective  reason,  the  cause  that  in¬ 
fluences  the  largest  number  of  farmers  to  in¬ 
vest  in  well-bred  stock,  which  is  a  thorough 
honest  admiration  and  love  for  good-looking 
well-bred  stock,  and  satisfaction  iu  the  pus. 
session  of  such  stock,  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollare  and  cents.  The  town  and  county  fairs 
held  all  over  the  count  ry  and  the  more  import¬ 
ant  cattle  show  s  held  in  States  and  Provinces 
offer  a  most  excel,  ut  opportunity  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  stock.  Breeders  of  good  stock 
don't  take  their  stock  to  shows  merely  to  take 
the  jjotty  premiums;  not  at  all.  They  desire 
the  public  to  see  their  stock,  appreciate  and 
purchase  them.  Now  do  not  imagine  that  1 
urn  advertising  any  fancy  stock.  1  am  uotaud 
have  nono  to  sell,  I  wish  I  had,  1  would  go  in¬ 
to  the  country  among  my  neighbors  and  by 
sheer  force  of  argument  and  by  the  production 
of  figures  which  could  not  be  disputed,  1  would 
compel  them  to  buy  of  me  to  my  own  immed¬ 
iate  profit  and  their  future  good. 

»St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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TILE  DRAINAGE -No.  12. 


SEC.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  Junctions,  the  Outlets,  etc. 

In  Number  11,  l  think,  I  mentioned  that 
when  a  small  lateral  enters  a  main,  the  top.aud 
not  the  bottom  of  the  two  tiles  should  be  on  a 
level  at  the  junction.  This  gives  the  water  a 
fall  of  two  inches  (where  a  two-inch  lateral 
flows  into  a  four-inch  main),  and  prevents  the 
water  from  setting  back  from  the  main  into 
the  lateral,  and  increases  the  pressure,  and 
hence  the  velocity  iu  the  water  in  the  main  iu 
case  it  is  flowing  full. 

The  joiuts  should  be  carefully  made.  If  the 
common  red  brlck-cluy  tiles  are  used,  the  hole 
in  the  main  can  be  cut  wit’  a  little  wedge- 
shaped  steel  ham.ner,  or  with  a  mason’s  trowel. 

It  is  easiest  to  cut  half  of  the  hole  in  each  of 
two  tiles  of  the  main.  But  if  hard,  vitrified  - 


tiles  made  of  potter’s  clay,  are  used,  they  are 
too  hard  to  cut,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  per¬ 
forated  main  tiles  (perforated  before  bakingi 
should  be  obtained  from  the  factory.  This  is 
handiest  at  any  rate,  and  one  really  gets  abet¬ 
ter  joint.  A  piece  or  two  of  larger-sized, 
broken  tile  should  be  placed  over  the  joint  and 
the  clay  be  packed  tightly  over  it,  so  that  sur¬ 
face  water  may  never  soak  down  to  it  and 
work  its  way  in  and  carry  dirt  or  “  silt  ’’  with  it. 

The  angle  of  intersection  between  the  main, 
and  laterals  should  be.  if  possible,  a  little  ob¬ 
tuse  down  stream.  This  may  be  secured,  even 
when  the  general  direction  of  the  laterals  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  main,  by  curving  the 
laterals  slightly  down  stream  for  the  last  rod 
or  so  before  their  intersection.  The  upper  end 
of  each  lateral  should  be  simply  stopped  with 
a  flat  stone. 

The  outlets  of  the  mains  demand  care  and 
attention.  If  they  empty  into  a  broad,  deep, 
open  ditch,  up  a  foot  or  more  from  its  bottom, 
no  special  protection  is  ueeded.  If  the  water 
must  seek  the  general  surface  again  by  a  short, 
open  ditch  running  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  main,  theu  this  open  ditch  should  be  bev¬ 
eled  back  very  slanting  so  that  it  will  not 
cave  or  slump  in,  aud  the  perpendicular  or 
vertical  surface  of  the  eai*th  should  be  bricked 
or  Stoned  up  around  the  outlet,  as  iu  figure  423, 
where  o  is  the  outlet,  and  a  h  and  d  c  represent 
the  bevel  of  the  sides  of  the  open  ditch  into 
which  the  main  drain  flows.  The  slopes  a  b 
and  d  c  should  be  turfed  over  too,  to  prevent 
their  slumping  in. 

If  the  ditch  or  creek  into  which  the  main 
or  mains  flow  is  infested  with  frogs,  muskrats, 
crawfish,  etc.,  it  will  lie  well  to  have  an  iron 
grating  over  the  end  of  the  outlet,  to  prevent 
their  crawling  up  the  mains  and  into  the 
laterals  and  choking  them.  But  the  grating 
must  not  be  too  fine  or  the  silt  will  lodge  or 
catch  ou  it  aud  obstruct  the  outflow,  and  the 
grating  will  require  to  be  cleaned  occasionally. 
A  patent  trap-gate  has  been  invented,  opening 
outward  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  flow,  aud 
closing  down  as  the  flow  subsides  and  shutting 
tight  when  the  flow  ceases. 

In  tilling  the  drains  a  team  and  plow  may 
be  used  to  advantage  after  the  first  foot-and-a 
half  has  been  tilled  by  baud.  One  home  can 
be  made  to  walk  constantly  in  the  ditch  and 
this  will  pack  the  earth  thoroughly.  A  ridge 
should  be  plowed  up  over  the  drain  to  allow 
for  the  earth’s  settling,  and  to  prevent  surface 
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water  from  soaking  straight  down  to  the  tiles. 
If  the  field  is  plowed  in  Spring  aud  the  furrows 
thrown  towards  the  drains,  their  fixation  can 
hardly  be  discovered  after  liar  rowing,  and  will 
cause  no  inconvenience  iu  tillage.  Potatoes 
com  or  Hungarian  Grass  are  good  crops  topuj 
on  a  newly  drained  field,  as  they  may  be  put 
in  (especially  the  Hungarian)  even  if  thedraiu 
is  finished  rather  late  in  Spring,  uud  the 
necessary  cultivation  thoroughly  levels  the  sur¬ 
face  and  mixes  in  any  clay  that  may  have  been 
left  on  top.  1  should  never  drain  a  field  in 
turf  aud  leave  it  turf.  It  digs  harder  and  it. 
is  impossible  to  level  it  properly,  without  great 
labor,  and  leave  a  uniform  and  unbroken  turf 
Special  difficulties  in  draining  aud  obstruc¬ 
tions  iu  drains  will  be  discussed  iu  the  next 
number. 


METHODS  OP  HANGING  TOBACCO. 


I  was  much  pleased  with  the  method  of 
hanging  tobacco  as  described  and  illustrated 
by  “Elm,”  in  a  late  Rcual.  The  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  suspending  the  plants  upon  lath  is  the 
one  commonly  adopted  in  all  the  larger 
tobacco-growing  sections  of  the  North,  and 
has  several  advantages  over  the  method  of 
hanging  upon  scantlings  with  twine,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  to  a  large  extent  iu  some  localities,  W hen 
hung  upon  lath,  tobacco  is  drawn  from  the 
field  to  the  curing-barn  in  a  hanging  position, 
which  prevents  bruising  aud  breukage  of 
leaves  which  always  follow  to  greater  or  less 
extent  wheu  the  plants  are  thrown  flatwise 
upon  a  platform  rigging  and  hauled  to  the 
barn;  and  the  leaves  do  not  adhere  together 
ami  to  the  stalks  us  they  do  with  the  other 
management.  Another  advantage  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  favor  of  using  lath, 
is  that  the  work  of  harvesting  can  he  con¬ 
tinued  during  damp  or  cloudy  w  eather  w  hen 
the  plants  do  uit  wilt  readily. 

I  have  tested  the  use  of  loose  hooks  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  am  fully  convinced  that  their 
uso  implies  unnecessary  labor  and  exjiense. 
The  use  of  the  spear  by  which  the  plants  are 


strung  upon  the  lath  by  simply  placing  the 
spear,  which  is  made  with  a  socket,  upon  the 
end  of  the  lath  and  thrusting  the  butt  of  the 
plant  over  the  spear  and  upon  the  lath  is  com¬ 
mendable;  but  it  requires  some  little  experi¬ 
ence  to  perform  the  work  well  and  with 
rapidity. 

I  have  hung  all  my  tobacco  for  several 
years  upon  nails  driven  through  the  lath  and 
find  the  method,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
I  have  tested.  But  as  suggested  by  “Elm/’ 
there  is  s  ime  inconvenience  in  loosening  the 
plants  from  the  nails  when  taking  the  tobacco 
down,  and  a  good  many  of  the  nails  are  neces¬ 
sarily  broken  off  during  the  process  and  while 
handling  the  lath.  Wire  or  box  nails  driven 
straight  through  the  laths  and  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  hook,  as  described,  would  doubtless 
prove  less  objectionable  than  the  nails, 
and  if  the  work  of  bending  the  nails  could 
be  performed  without  too  great  expense,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  system  would  be  superior 
to  anyjn  practice  for  hanging  tobacco.  The 
work  of  placing  the  plants  upon  the  hooks 
would  be  very  simple  and  might  be  performed 
by  a  small  boy,  and  the  lath  could  be  handled 
with  the  plauts  upon  it  with  perfect  ease  and 
without  the  danger  of  their  falling  off,  even 
when  drawn  for  long  distances.  This  I  know 
from  experience  iu  hanging  upon  common  fin¬ 
ishing  nails,  driven  through  the  lath  at  an 
angle,  which  comprises  the  same  principles  as 
the  method  the  correspondent  describes. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  A.  Goff.  Jr. 
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KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEAR. 


WILLIAM  PARRY. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural,  F,  S.  P. 
raises  an  important  question,  as  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  health  of  trees.  If  the  stocks 
are  not  congenial  to  the  cions  or  buds  inserted 
in  them,  he  asks,  does  it  not  invite  disease- 
— [Unquestionably  Eds.] 

“If  the  original  Kieffer  tree  has  never 
blighted,  has  not  the  Might  disease  infected 
the  young  stock  bv  reason  of  being  worked 
upon  diseased  seedlings!  Cannot  the  health  of 
the  original  tree  be  fully  maintained  iu  young 
stock  by  rooting  cuttings  direct  from  the 
original  tree?”  Certaiuly,  or  cuttings  taken 
from  the  roots  or  layering  the  tops  would  re¬ 
produce  trees  of  the  exact  qualities  of  the 
parent,  the  same  as  strawberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  are  perpetuated  and  increased  in  their 
original  purity.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  South  large  quantities  of  Le  Conte 
Pear  trees,  are  grown  from  cuttings  in  prefer 
euce  to  budding  them  on  pear  stocks.  We 
once  made  an  exchange  of  standard  Kieffer 
Pears  for  Le  Contes,  which  were  grown  from 
cuttings,  and  they  are  now  perfectly  healthy, 
while  some  Le  Contes  ou  pear  stocks  have 
blighted,  aud  ou  quince  stocks  they  all  die 
within  two  or  three  years. 

The  Kieffer  does  better  than  the  Le  Conte  on 
quince,  and  sometimes  may  live  to  bear  a  few 
fine  specimens,  but  dwarf  Kieffer  Pears  will 
Might  and  die,  ami  trees  propagated  from 
them  are  more  likely  to  do  so  than  if  there 
was  no  trace  of  quince  in  their  ancestors. 
Bmis  takeu  from  dwarfs,  carry  with  them  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction  uud  when  set 
back  ou  pear  stocks  they  will  develop  the  In¬ 
herent  weakness  of  the  dwarf  tree  from  which 
the  buds  were  taken.  The  principle  that  there 
must  be  congeniality,  or  an  affinity,  between 
the  cion  and  the  stock  u  jou  which  it  is  worked 
to  produce  perfect  healthiness,  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  abundance  of  testimony.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  stock  and  cion  should  both 
be  healthy,  but  there  must  be  a  similarity  in 
sap,  pores  and  iu  all  other  conditions — a  lik¬ 
ing  for  each  other,  so  that  they  will  adhere 
and  grow  together  kindly,  to  make  a  perfect¬ 
ly  harmonious  union  of  the  two  parts  lutoone 
healthy  tree. 

The  quince  stock  may  be  as  healthy  as  pear 
stock,  yet  the  Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and  many 
other  Oriental  and  hybrid  trees  will  not  thrive 
ou  them. 

The  vital  powers  of  a  pear  are  avowedly 
checked  in  favor  of  the  reproductive,  when  it 
is  grown  on  a  quince,  ail  apple  or  a  pear  that 
is  not  entirely  congenial  to  its  growth,  and 
plants  that  are  propagated  from  such  trees 
will  partake  of  the  low  vital  powers  engen¬ 
dered,  aud  be  more  liable  to  disease.  Buds  for 
propagation  should  uever  be  takeu  from  trees 
grow u  ou  quince  in  any  case,  nor  on  any  stock 
not  congenial  to  the  tree  worked  on  it.  It 
would  lx*  much  better  to  get  them  direct  from 
the  original  tree  or  from  a  tree  growu  from 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  tops  or  layers,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  introduction  or  any  other  sap.  as 
there*  is  a  great  difference  in  the  health  and 
tluiftiness  of  seedling  pears  themselves,  some 
being  much  better  thau  others,  although  all 
may  be  treated  alike  with  a  natural  desire  to 
make  ull  in  the  nursery  produce  salable  trees. 


If  the  practical  farmers  in  the  United  States 
w  ho  subscribe  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
(and  all  should  do  so)  would  keep  a  record  of  , 
and  report  to  the  Editor,  their  own  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  growth  of  trees,  plants  and  crop  s 
produced,  under  the  varied  treatment,  soil  and 
climate  in  which  they  are  grown,  many  im¬ 
portant  facts  might  be  preserved  for  compari¬ 
son  with  the  results  obtained  on  the  Rural 
Experiment  Grounds,  and  a  system  deduced 
adapted  to  the  various  requirements  of  our 
national  domain. 


A  NEBRASKA  ORCHARD. 


W  hen  the  pioneers  of  that  day  crossed  the 
Hudson  and  plunged  into  the  woods  seeking 
the  Uenessee  V  ally,  they  thought  they  had 
left  behind  the  land  of  orchards.  In  later 
years  when  men  came  from  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan  to  settle  on  the  prairies  they  bid  farewell 
to  cider  and  apples  and  the  delightful  Winter 
evenings  spent  in  their  company. 

Let  me  now  tell  what  a  “  York  State” 
man  has  done  in  planting  an  orchard 
100  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  J .  R. 
Kinnan,  of  Folk  County,  Nebraska,  has  an 
orchard  of  70  acres  in  very  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  all  seeded  down  with  Timothy,  clover 
and  Blue  Grass.  This  he  intends  tor  pasture 
as  we  have  an  abundance  of  native  grass 
lands  for  hay;  but  what  he  cut  this  year 
yielded  tons  to  the  acre.  Commencing 
with  the  great  staple  fruit — apples,  he  has 
5,000  trees  seven  to  eight  years  old,  which  com¬ 
menced  to  bear  this  year.  Next  Spring,  as 
he  says  land  is  cheap,  he  will  add  40  acres  all 
of  Ben  Davis  Though  this  is  acknowledged 
to  be  an  apple  of  moderate  quality,  yet  it  is 
a  great  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  lor  profit. 
Among  his  varieties  are  many  of  the  old 
standard  kinds  of  the  Eastern  States,  which 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  here  aud  found 
successful  both  in  hardine  s  of  the  trees  and 
good  bearing  qualities.  These  are  Red 
June,  Red  Astracuau,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Maiden's  Blush,  Tetofsky,  fiameuse,  Wealthy, 
Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Jonathan,  Kawies 
Genet,  Do  mine,  Grimess  Golden,  Talman’s 
Sweet,  etc.,  with  eight  varieties  of  Crabs, 
Whitney’s  No.  2D  being  oue  of  the  best.  These 
are  planted  28  feet  upart,  show  a  strong 
growth  of  wood,  and  will  measure  seven  to 
nine  inches  one  toot  trom  the  ground.  Special 
atteutiou  has  been  given  to  forming  tine  Ueails 
aud  all  are  heavily  mulched,  which  is  very 
important  iu  this  eouutry. 

He  has  also  200  pears  of  bearing  size 
none  of  which  show  any  sign  of  blight 
at  present  except  some  Jblemish  Beauties. 
He  double-works  them  in  the  nursery 
and  while  young  shades  the  trunks  from  the 
hot  sun  of  J  ulv  and  August.  Of  these  there 
are  twelve  varieties  among  which  he  ranks 
as  number  oue  Bartlett,  Lawrence,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  and  Duehesse.  Tljere  are  tour  hundred 
and  50  of  which  bore  a  heavy  crop  this  year 
for  the  first  time  and  offer  a  great  promise 
for  next  year.  The  varieties  are  Early  and 
Late  Richmond,  English  Morello  and  a  Black 
Heart  Cherry.  Of  five  thousand  peaches  a 
great  share  are  seedlings,  some  of  w  nicU  have 
produced  as  tine  peaches  a  -  the  standard  kinds. 
The  severe  Winter  ot  toso  Knud  many  of  the 
budded  sorts  but  the  fol.owuig  pro  veil  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  bore  a  good  ciop  this  year: 
Alexander,  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Cruwioid, 
Auisden.  Beatrice  and  hale's  Early.  The 
seedlings  commence  to  bear  at  three  years. 

One  hundred  plums  are  as  hardy  as  uatives. 
Halt  an  acre  of  strawberries — Charles  Down¬ 
ing  and  Wilson — have  borne  abundant  crops 
for  five  years.  He  has  just,  built  a  brick  water 
tank  to  hold  UK)  barrels  which  is  filled  by  a 
windmill  and  with  this  he  will  have  abnnd 
ance  of  water  for  his  small  fruit  should  a  dry 
season  occur.  The  crop  w  as  sold  at  the  near 
est.  rail  way  station  at  25  to  30  cents  per  quart. 
This  year  he  has  picked  100  bushels  of  black¬ 
berries—  Law ton,  Kittatiuuy  and  Snyder. 
The  last  has  proved  iron-clad  while  the 
others  huvo  suffered  in  severe  Winters.  These 
sold  for  20  to  25  cents  per  quart.  He  esti¬ 
mate's  the  return  from  an  acre  of  two-year-old 
plants  at  $300.  This  is  a  very  profitable  fruit 
to  grow  as  it  bears  transplanting  aud  there 
w  ill  beau  endless  demand  for  it  m  the  mining 
regions  just  west  of  us.  Five  hundred  grape* 
vines  five  years  old  trained  to  stakes  gave*  a 
heavy  crop,  mostly  Concords;  but  Delaware 
does  well  and  commands  a  better  price. 

Gregg,  Mammoth  Cluster  and  a  native 
equal  to  the  Gregg  have  born  abundant  crops 
of  raspberries  for  three  years.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  bear  heavily.  Mr.  K.  is  a  great 
advocate  of  heavy  mulching  with  old  hay  or 
straw,  and  w  ith  this  the  trees  and  plants  grow 
aud  bear  as  well  iu  a  dry  season  as  in  a  wet 
one.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  grow  th  of  cab¬ 
bages  which  were  planted  J  uly  1st,  hoed  once 
and  well  mulched.  A  wagon  load  from  a 
small  piece  of  ground  could  be  cut  of  heads 
weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds.  His  orchard 
thus  far  has  flourished  on  the  high  prairie 
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without  any  timber  protection,  but  the  com¬ 
ing  year  lie  will  plant  rows  of  White  Willow 
around  it,  setting  the  cuttings  a  foot 
apart.  Iu  three  years  these  will  be  13  feet 
high  and  in  ten  years  forty.  The  south  n  il] 
be  the  first  side  to  protect  from  the  hot  winds. 
For  forest  planting  he  ranks  Catalpa  first 
with  Black  Walnut  and  our  native  Green 
Ash.  The  latter  has  a  closer  grain  than  the 
White,  though  not  as  stately  a  tree. 

The  return  made  by  the  assessors  last  Spring 
showed  that  in  the  State  forty -five  millions  of 
forest  trees  had  been  planted  and  were  flour¬ 
ishing.  This  number  has  been  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  this  year's  planting.  The  poor 
homesteader  living  in  a  sod  house  surrounds 
it  with  trees  as  early  as  possible — Cotton¬ 
wood,  the  poor  man’s  tree,  is  usually  the  first 
on  account  of  its  rapid-growth  availability. 
W  alnut  and  the  better  sorts  follow. 

Douglas  Co.,  Neb.  J.  T.  Allan. 

- ♦  -»■■» - 

NURSERIES  IN  THE'  WEST. 


A  few  years  ago  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  was  the 
place  where  the  big  nurseries  were  supposed  to 
be, but  j  ust  now  we  have  some  here  that  deserve 
the  name.  One  firm,  a  few  counties  east  of 
here,  set  out  this  season  170,000  apple  grafts, 
and  recently  requested  me  to  sen!  them  some 
good  budders  of  the  peach,  as  they  have  400,. 
000  to  bud.  This  looks  like  business,  and  if 
there  are  many  such,  there  will  certainly  soon 
be  enough  trees  of  these  two  kinds  of  fruit. 
But  one  thing  is  sure,  that  in  five  year’s  after 
this  not  one-third  of  these  will  be  trees,  as  the 
borer  levies  a  heavy  contribution  on  trees 
here,  and  people  will  not  take  proper  care 
of  them. 

Some  years  ago  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Barry 
that  stated  in  an  article  on  the  root-grafting  of 
apples  that  one  whole  root  should  be  taken  for 
a  graft,  and  not  little  pieces.  I  then  thought 
he  was  correct,  and  uow  am  sure  of  it.  One 
such  tree  is  worth  ns  much  as  two  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ones  and  the  time  will  come  when  not 
only  a  whole  root  will  be  used  for  each  graft, 
but  the  trees  will  be  grafted  or  budded  above 
ground.  Then  there  will  not  only  be  sounder 
trees  in  case  of  many  varieties,  but  they  will 
bear  better  than  on  their  own  roots. 

For  instance,  the  Yellow  Bellflower  is  unpro¬ 
ductive  here  on  its  own  rout  while  it  is  not  so 
when  grafted  on  other  hardy  sorts;  and  the 
Lawver,  a  splendid  apple,  is  a  short-lived  tree 
when  root-grafted.  But  so  loug  as  multitude 
is  the  order,  of  course  the  roots  will  be  cut  into 
pieces.  I  once  grafted  on  healthy  two-year- 
old  stocks,  and  by  Fall  bad  fair-sized  trees  to 
sell;  while  if  treated  in  the  usual  way  they 
would  have  to  remain  three  yearn  before  they 
would  be  fit  to  sell.  I  planted  one  bushel  of 
apple  seed  this  Spring,  and  about  one  in  a 
thousand  has  come  up,  but  they  will  make  just 
the  kind  of  stocks  I  want.  I  have  twice 
bought  root-grafts  in  the  Spring,  but  they 
were  uot  such  as  would  be  desirable  and  I 
wont  do  it  any  more.  S.  Milleh. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


CONCERNING  CABBAGE  PESTS. 


CLEM  AULDON. 


Probably  the  novice  in  farming  who  has 
been  leading  agricultural  papers  twelve 
months  and  is  going  to  put  in  a  crop  of  cab¬ 
bage  the  coming  season,  smiles  complacently 
upon  his  more  experienced  neighbor  who  lias 
waged  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  “count¬ 
less  horde”  of  cabbage  insects.  He  congratu¬ 
lates  himself  upon  his  self-acquired  kuowledge 
aud  wonders  why  his  friend  doesn’t  read  the 
papers.  To  the  man  who  has  observed  the 
matter  a  little,  one  remarkable  feature  of  the 
ease  is  the  astonishing  number  of  infallible 
remedies  that  are  given  to  the  public  each 
Summer. 

Perhaps  the  success  of  a  preventive  or  rem¬ 
edy  for  insects,  with  the  man  who  first  tried 
it,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  numbers 
aud  persistency  of  the  pests.  It  may  have 
been  applied  about  the  time  the  insects  were 
migrating;  or  they  may  have  appeared  in  a 
very  moderate  degree— not  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  plants  or  do  any  noticeable 
damage.  They  may  remain  on  the  plants  all 
the  time,  but  as  the  crop  matures,  the  owner 
concludes  that  his  remedy  has  held  the 
“beasts”  in  cbevk  and  thus  saved  a  crop. 

W  e  have  here  to  contend  against  the  Turnip 
Fly,  or  “Jumping  Jack”  (called  by  some,  “Cab¬ 
bage  Flea”),  the  Harlequin  Cabbage  Beetle, 
the  “Greeu-worm,”  or  Cabbage  Caterpillar, 
and  the  Green  Cabbage  “Louse.”  In  the 
Spring  of  1883  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
wet  weather,  and  the  Turnip  Fly,  though 
present  in  small  numbers  all  the  time,  did  so 
ittle  damage  that  plants  In  the  open  ground 
were  grown  without  trouble.  This  Spring  i 


was  dry  and  they  came  in  such  numbers  as  to 
completely  riddle  two  successive  sowings  of 
turnips,  radishes  aud  cabbage.  They  attacked 
large,  cold-frame  plants  after  bavin®  been 
transplanted,  and  stuck  to  them  until  they 
looked  worse  than  a  “Kansas  sufferer”  that 
had  been  through  two  sieges  of  grasshoppers 
and  one  of  dry  weather. 

Peter  Hendersou  recommends  air-slaked 
lime  as  au  antidote  for  these.  My  experience 
has  been  that  when  they  attack  your  plants 
in  the  hot-tied,  by  taking  them  in  hand  at 
their  first  appearance  frequent  applications 
of  lime  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  will 
bring  your  plants  through  all  right.  But,  if 
you  have  au  acre  of  plauts  to  look  after,  doc¬ 
toring  them  in  the  open  field  wi  ll  prove  to  be  a 
very  different  affair. 

By  the  last  of  June  comes  the  terrible  Har¬ 
lequin  Bug,  that  seems  to  wither  up  the  young 
cabbage  plant  like  the  breath  of  pestilence.  If 
a  mau  has  a  hundred  cabbages  in  his  garden 
that  are  forming  heads,  he  can  go  pver  the 
plants  each  morning  with  a  pail  of  water  that 
has  kerosene  on  top  of  it,  and  remove  the  bugs 
from  the  cabbage  to  the  vessel.  This  makes 
complete  work  of  them,  and  it  does  it  quickly. 
This  man,  perhaps,  does  uot  care  whether  he 
spends  five  cents  or  35  cents  a  head  on  those  100 
plants.  What  he  wishes  is  to  raise  those  par¬ 
ticular  cabbages.  He  planted  them  himself.  He 
knows  they  haven’t  the  cholera  or  the  trichinae 
and  he  proposes  to  eat  cabbage  of  his  own 
raising.  But  how  is  it  with  the  mau  who  has 
10,000  plants  and  is  growing  them  for  market? 
You  say:  “He  can  dose  them  with  Pyrethium 
Powder,  or  give  them  au  emulsion  of  milk  and 
kerosene.”  Certainly.  But  those  remedies 
cost  money  and  it  takes  time  to  apply  them. 
In  the  operation  you  are  liable  to  apply  them 
only  to  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  the  in¬ 
sect  is  just  as  likely  to  be  on  the  under  side 
If  you  are  putting  on  a  powder  it  will  not  ad¬ 
here  if  the  leaves  are  dry,  and  if  you  must 
sprinkle  them  iu  order  to  make  the  powder 
stick  you  may  find  that  the  liquid  adheres  no 
better  than  the  powder. 

If  you  are  going  to  wait  for  a  dew  you  may 
be  disappointed  iu  its  appearance  just  when 
you  stand  most  iu  need  of  it.  These  same 
points  will  present  themselves  with  whatever 
insect  he  has  to  contend  against.  If  the  gar¬ 
dener  is  going  to  get  §10  a  hundred  for  his 
cabbage,  it  is  a  point  in  arithmetic  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  will  cost  eight  to  ten  cents  a 
head  to  fight  the  insects  and  save  the  crop. 
The  question  which  interests  the  cabbage- 
grower  is  not  whether  the  remedy  is  effectual, 
but  rather,  “Is  it  practical?” 

Mr.  Henderson  pointedly  remarks:  “Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  thau 
the  attempt  to  defeat  the  ravages  of  insects  in 
the  open  field,”  and  the  gardener  w  ill  find  a 
solution  to  the  problem  when  he  finds  a  reme¬ 
dy  that  is  practical  where  the  insects  are  plen¬ 
tiful. 


PISTILLATE  STRAWBERRIES  AS  THE 
PARENTS  OF  VARIETIES. 


In  the  Rural  of  July  14  at  the  foot  of  my 
article  on  the  above  subject,  the  Editor  speaks 
of  his  experience  and  expresses  a  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  one  perfect  blossom  will  produce  pollen 
sufficient  for  ten  pistillate,  drawing  the  in¬ 
ference  that  the  fruit  will  develop  perfectly 
without  perfect  seed.  Feeling  assured  that 
such  an  idea  is  essentially  fallacious,  aud 
that  its  tendency,  if  so,  must  be  to  encourage 
erroneous  practice,  allow  me  to  offer  some 
reasons  for  my  opinion. 

When  the  imperfect  or  pistillate  bloom  of 
the  strawberry  w’as  first  observed,  experts 
taught  that  one  row  of  staminates  was  ample 
for  the  fertilization  of  five  rows  of  pistillates; 
and  I  have  always  inferred  that  this  propor¬ 
tion  was  given,  not  as  just  enotigh’,  but  as  au 
ample  pro  vision  for  waste.  Unfortunately, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  precise  proportion 
necessary  to  success  has  never  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

That  pistillates,  however,  will  not  always 
produce  fruit  without  fertilization  by  a 
s  laminate,  has  been  pretty  effectually  de¬ 
termined  by  actual  trial.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  some  twfo  years  siuco,  procured  of  me 
and  planted  in  his  garden  a  plot  of  Cres¬ 
cents.  These  were  well  eared  for,  and  have 
for  two  seasons  produced  very  few  berries; 
and  those  few  quite  imperfect;  while  my  own 
plants,  no  better  eared  for  except  as  to  fer¬ 
tilization,  have  produced  enormously.  The 
few  berries  produced  as  above  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  H  orn  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
able  to  determine  by  careful  microscopic  ob¬ 
servation  that  even  the  Crescent,  which  is 
called  pistillate,  has,  now  and  then,  a  robust 
health y-lookiug  anther. 

True,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  in 
advance  the  fertilizing  ability  of  the  pollen; 


while  the  same  may  be  equally  true  of  the 
seeds;  still  I  venture  the  statement  that  I 
never  saw  a  perfectly  developed  strawberry 
in  which  the  seeds  were  not,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  perfectly  developed  also;  while  a  de¬ 
fective  berry  very  commonly  has  imperfect 
seeds  accompanying  such  defect.  I  certainly 
never  saw  a  mature  berry  w  ithout  seeds,  nor 
yet  a  ripe  one  without  plump,  and  apparently 
perfect  seeds,  upon  the  properly  ripened  por¬ 
tion.  I  am  conscious  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  many  uncertainties  about  this  whole  subject ; 
still  I  recollect  that  a  failure  to  fertilize  in  the 
case  of  corn,  gives  only  the  rudiments  of  the 
kernel,  while  even  the  cob  fails  to  full}’  de¬ 
velop.  The  impression  is  also  very  general 
that  with  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and  most 
other  fruits,  the  failure  of  the  pollen  from  any 
cause,  is  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  fruit. 

Notwithstanding  the  supposititious  charac¬ 
ter  of  such  conclusions,  T  feel  that  the  proba¬ 
bilities  fully  warrant  me  in  applying  to  the 
process  of  originating  new  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  the  rule  that  “blood  will  toll;”  and 
therefore  insisting  that  the  persistent  use  of 
a  pistillate  variety  as  one  of  the  parents,  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  future  of  this 
fruit.  T.  T.  Lyon 

[Still  we  have  many  fruits  without  seeds,  as 
the  pineapple,  banana  aud  often  the  lemon, 
occasionally  apples,  pears,  cherries,  cucum¬ 
bers,  grapes,  etc.  We  wish  we  could  induce 
Pres.  Lyon  to  use  the  word  “  bisexual”  or 
“perfect”  iu  the  place  of  “  staminate”  iu  speak¬ 
ing  of  strawberries.  Eds.] 


THE  CHARLES  DOWNING  AND  SOME 
OTHER  STRAWBERRIES. 


I  have  been  too  busy  the  past  six  weeks  to 
read  the.  Rural  thoroughly,  and  to-day  iu 
looking  over  back  numbers,  for  the  first  time, 
I  see  what  the  Rural  says  of  this  berry  on 
page  880: — “The  more  we  see  and  hear  of  this 
variety  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it 
as,  all  things  considered,  the  best  strawberry 
in  cultivation.”  “  Great  Scott! ”  I  say  to  my¬ 
self,  “that  must  have  beeu  written  five  or  six 
years  ago,”  aud  was  true  of  the  Downing  at 
that  time;  but  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 
it  has  been  rapidly  going  down  hill,  as  it  seems 
more  susceptible  to  rust  or  leaf  blight  thau 
any  other  variety  I  kuovv  of.  Starting  out  in 
the  Spring  with  the  promise  of  giving  au 
abundant  crop  of  the  same  large,  fine-flavored 
fruit  as  the  Downing  of  a  few  years  ago,  it 
will  continue  to  look  well  up  to  the  time  the 
fruit  begins  to  set,  and  then  comes  a  change — 
first  a  little  brown  speck  of  rust  is  seen  here 
and  there  ou  a  leaf,  spreading  rapidly  over 
the  whole  plant;  iu  a  few  days  most  of  the 
foliage  is  brown  and  dry,  leaving  many  of  the 
fruit-stalks  exposed  to  the  hot  sun ,  aud  as  a 
consequence  very  little  fruit  is  obtained,  and 
that  very  inferior  iu  size  and  flavor,  uot  iu  the 
least  like  the  delicious  Downings  of  days  gone 
by,  never  to  return  I  fear;  for  last  year,  iu 
six  weeks  spent  iu  traveling  over  15  States, 
aud  looking  at  strawberry  beds  almost  every 
day,  1  found  the  same  trouble  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  everywhere.  We  grow  a  large 
field  of  the  variety  every  year,  ns  there  is  still 
a  heavy  demand  for  the  plants.  We  have, 
however,  ceased  to  recommend  it  in  our  cata¬ 
logue,  and  whenever  our  advice  is  asked  iu  the 
matter,  have  for  the  past  two  years  recom¬ 
mended  the  Miner’s  Prolific  as  the  best  variety 
wc  know  of  to  take  its  place. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  begun,  I  notice  that 
Mr.  Hendrick’s  experience  as  given  on  page 
442,  is  much  the  same  as  ours;  while  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell,  on  page  451 ,  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  it, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  he  can  still 
grow  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  fur  family  use 
where  it  will  .succeed.  However,  1  would  uot 
recommend  any  one  to  plant  it  without  first 
being  perfectly  sure  that,  it  will  thrive  well  in 
his  owu  immediate  locality;  and  even  then  it 
would  be  safer  to  have  part  of  the  bed  of  some 
other  more  reliable  variety, 

Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon’s  article,  “Pistillate  Straw¬ 
berries  as  the  Parents  of  New  Varieties,”  on 
page  411,  is  very  interesting  and  furnishes 
much  food  for  thought.  I  call  attention  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  statement 
there  made,  that  “the  Mrs.  Garfield  is  a  pistil¬ 
late.”  As  Mr.  Lyon’s  plants  did  not  come  dir¬ 
ect  from  Mr,  Crawford,  but  from  a  friend 
having  a  number  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  other 
seedlings,  some  other  variety  has  doubtless 
beeu  mistaken  for  it,  hence  the  mistake  of 
calling  it  a  pistillate;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect-flowering  variety  with  an  abundance  of 
strong,  well  developed  anthers.  The  fact  of 
its  being  a  perfect-flowering  seedling  of  the 
Crescent  was  what  first  led  me  to  think  it 
might  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  new  variety. 
While  fully  us  prolific  as  its  parent,  its  perfect- 
flowering  habit  assures  ns  a  crop  of  perfectly 
formed  berries— uo  irregular  ones  or‘*nubbins” 
such  as  are  always  found  iu  the  Crescent. 

South  Glastonbury,  Couu.  J.  H.  Hale. 


Some  Early  Onions. 

On  July  15,  1882,  I  drilled  some  Neapolitan 
Onions,  using  a  “  Planet  Jr,”  combined  drill 
with  the  indicator  set  at  “three.”  This  put 
them  in  about  thick  enough  for  sets.  They 
were  cultivated  aud  cared  for  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  crop,  and  on  November  20,  when  I 
mulched  my  strawberries,  the  onions  were 
covered  with  weeds  about  six  inches  deep. 
On  the  first  of  March  the  covering  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  in  the  last  week  of  April  we  had 
fine  taiile  onions.  Where  they  had  stood  the 
thickest  they  showed  a  tendency  to  make  sets, 
aud  by  thinning  these,  those  that  remained 
grew  and  made  ripe  onions  the  last  week  of 
June.  Of  those  which  had  room  to  grow  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  Fall,  about  one-half 
wanted  to  go  to  seed.  The  Italian  Onions, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  be  as  hardy  as  some 
of  the  American  varieties:  and  the  March  and 
April  frosts  keep  the  tops  pinched  back  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  the}’  make  a  slow  start  iu 
the  Spring.  Clem  Auldon. 


Fay’s  Prolific  Currant. 

This  currant  has,  the  present  season,  been 
tested  to  a  limited  extent,  It  is  healthy  and  a 
vigorous  grower,  making  as  a  general  rule 
fruit  buds  under  the  cover  of  each  leaf.  It  is 
very  productive,  many  of  the  bunches  being 
five-and-a  half  inches  in  length,  the  upper 
half-inch  of  the  stem  being  bare,  hence  easily 
picked  from  the  bush.  The  berries  can  hold 
their  size  well  to  the  end  of  the  bunch.  As 
compared  with  the  Red  Currant,  Fay’s  Prolific 
Cherry  is  somewhat  larger  in  size,  holding  its 
size  well  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  bunch; 
color,  nearly  the  same.  Fay’s  being  a  shade 
lighter ;  flavor  is  much  less  acid,  while  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  is  fully  twice  as  great.  J.  b.  r. 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


Dr.  Wayland  said  in  1838:  “Agriculture 
is  the  onl}-  industry  that  thus  far  has  bor¬ 
rowed  little  or  no  help  from  invention.”  “How 
strange  that  sounds  when  read  in  18S3,”  says 
Dr,  Edwards  in  au  address  on  ensilage....  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Western  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  gives  a  portrait  of  M. 
Auguste  Goffart,  the  discoverer  of  the  silo 

system  of  preserving  green  cattle  food . 

There  were  those  iu  France,  says  Mr.  J.  B. 
Brown,  who  sought  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of 
it,  knowing  him  to  be  a  quiet  aud  retired  gen- 
tleinau,  but  he  resisted  and  compelled  them  to 
publicly  acknowledge  him  as  the  source  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  art.  In  1875,  tho  French 
Government  awarded  to  M.  Goffart  for  his 
discover}-,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  says,  that,  every  year  con¬ 
vinces  him  more  fully  that  we. should  be 
slow  iu  giving  up  strawberries  that  have  beeu 
approved  by  loug  experience  and  over  wide 
areas  of  country.  He  can  say  unhesitatingly 
that  the  Sharpless  led  everything  on  his  place 
this  year  and  it  has  never  failed  him.  The 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Charles  Downing,  and 
Seneca  Queen  have  also  done  superbly,  as  they 
have  nearly  every  year  since  lie  has  kuowu 
them.  If  he  were  asked  what  be  regarded  as  the 
best  pistillate  strawberr  y  in  existeuce.be  would 
name  the  Old  Champion  or  Windsor  Chief, 
which  when  fully  ripe  is  exceedingly  rich  aud 
high-flnvOred.  His  favorite  berry  over  15 
years  ago  was  the  Triompbe  de  Gaud,  aud  it 
is  his  fm  orite  still,  Because  it  does  uot  thrive 
ou  Jersey  saud  aud  under  a  Southern  sky.  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  lie  discarded  at  the  North 
and  East.  The  Jueunda  also  at  the  North  and 
on  a  soil  that  suits  it,  stands  unrivaled  as  a 
market  berry.  A  gardener  does  not  begrudge 
the  enriching  and  preparation  of  soil  essentiul 
to  a  crop  of  cabbage.  Let  him  prepare  for 
the  Triouipho  do  Gand  aud  Jueunda  in  the 

same  way  and  see  what  they  will  do . 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  is  fearful  that  the  Manchester 
Strawberry  is  exceedingly  short-lived  though 
he  deems  it  otherwise  tho  most  promising 
candidate  for  public  favor  of  the  new  kinds... 

.  ..The  Manchester  should  not  bo  condemned 
because  so  short-lived,  for  it  does  well  while  it 
lasts,  aud  is  exceedingly  productive  of  large 
uniform  berries.  Good  plants  set  out  now  will 

give  a  flue  crop  next  year . Mr.  Roe  thinks 

that  the  Big  Bob  Strawberry  also  promises 

well . .Mr.  Roe  recognizes  the  fault  of  the 

Bidwell  to  be  that  is  unable  to  mature  the  en¬ 
ormous  crop  thut  it  sets,  but  he  thiuks  this  a 

fault  that  loans  to  virtue’s  side . .Again, 

quoting  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Western 
New  York  Agricultural  Association,  Mr,  G. 
E.  Rycbman  considers  coal  ashes  around 
plums,  quinces  and  currants  very  beneficial. 
Borne  say  the  ashes  harden  so  that  the  eurculio 
and  currant  worms  will  not  come  up  through 
them.  In  his  lien  yard  he  1ms  two  pin  , 
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trees  which  have  never  failed  of  a  crop.  We 
advise  our  readers,  ns  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore.  to  plant  plum  trees  in  their  hen  yards.,.. 
Mr.  Byckmnn  thinks  that  if  we  could  plant 
pear  seeds  where  we  desire  the  tree  to  stand, 
and  graft  upon  the  seedling  stock,  thus  pre¬ 
serving  the  tap-root,  we  should  hear  less  of 
blight . . . 

Dr.  Sturtevant  notes,  as  between  the  plant¬ 
ings  of  April  2d,  and  May  12,  that  in  every 
ease  the  early  planted  pea  of  the  variety  is  the 
more  prolific,  and  that  earliness  is  not  direct¬ 
ly  proportional  to  the  period  of  planting . 

Dr  Hoskins  does  not  think  that  any  middle- 
aged  man  will  live  to  sec  the  day  when  {food 
evaporated  fruit  will  not  be  salable.  Large 

quantities  will  be  taken  for  exportation . 

Mr.  Dodge  estimates  that  this  country  loses 
1,000,000  acres  of  wheat  by  being  winter-killed 

. Late  turnips  may  be  sown  upon  plowed 

graiu  stubbles . Cut  all  brush  from  lanes, 

fence  corners;  cut  and  burn  the  weeds  which 

have  seeds . Cut  away  the  canes  of 

raspberries  that  have  borne  fruit  and  support 
the  new  canes.  Are  you  ready  to  bud?  Move 
the  sweet  potato  vines  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  root.  Spread  out  the  onions  on  a  floor 
where  a  free,  current  of  air  may  blow  over 
them . . . . . . . . 

The  Herald  has  this  bit  of  advice  which  is 
always  timely — always  good.  We  wish  we  could 
follow  it  ourselves:  “There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  pays  such  large  dividends  as  cheer¬ 
fulness.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  not 
by  nature  intended  to  be  suapping  turtles. 
Grumbling  is  the  one  thing  which,  as  the  coun¬ 
tryman  said,  we  “orient”  to  do,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  one  thing  we  take  most  delight  iu 
doing.  Life  would  be  sweeter  and  brighter 
•  for  you  if  you  would  speak  this  little  piece  to 
yourself  every  morning: — 

Whistle  and  hoe,  sing  as  you  go, 

Shorten  the  row  by  the  songs  you  know.” 
Hot  temper  makes  many  enemies.  Neither 
a  word  nor  a  stone  once  let  go  can  be  called 
back . . . 


Cumpuiim. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OP 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Lake  Hopatcong.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Aug.  5. 

“  Over  the  hills  and  far  away.  ”  How  often 
this  verse,  so  full  of  quieting,  restful,  roman¬ 
tic  reveries,  comes  to  one's  mind  as  lie  looks 
over  the  mountains  wooded  to  the  water’s 
edge,  precipitous  in  their  dopes,  roekv, 
wild,  uninhabited  save  bv  the  several  camps 
that  have  located  here  and  there. 

Did  you  ever  visit  Lake  George?  Here  we 
.  have  it,  though  upon  a  less  grand  scale. 
But  the  loss  of  grandeur,  of  magnificent  dis¬ 
tances  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  cozier 
pictnrosquoness  of  the  mountains  more  closely 
pneked  together;  of  the  lake  that  more  re¬ 
sembles  a  dozen  sinuous  rivers,  deep  and  blue, 
that  wind  and  wiud  into  hundreds  of  coves 
and  delightful  shady,  shadow v  places  that 
tempt  an  evening  or  early  morning  row. 

Fifty-two  miles  from  the  great  eitv  of  New 
York!  Tt,  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
wilderness  of  mountains  and  vales;  of  islands 
and  forests:  of  deep,  clear  water  well  stocked 
with  pickerel,  black  bass  nod  yellow  perch 
could  exist  and  yet  be  so  little  known  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  yearly  seek  the 
Adirondack?,  ortho  Far  West  for  just  such  se¬ 
cluded.  delightful  views  and  privileges  as  are 
found  here.  “Why  are  there  no  magnifi¬ 
cent  hotels  hero?”  “  Whv  isn’t  it  a  fashiona¬ 
ble  resort?”  Such  are  the  inquiries  ever  made 
by  strangers  visiting  this  lonely  but  charm¬ 
ing  place  for  the  first  time.  The  answer  is 
convincing: 

The  property  is  sold  subject,  to  the  interests 
of  two  ownerships,  viz;  the  canal  and  the 
iron.  One  would  not  care  to  build  a  one-hun¬ 
dred -thousand -dollar  hotel  subject  to  having 
an  iron  pit  dug  in  his  grounds  or  under  his 
house;  or  to  having  the  lake  lowered  10  or  30 
feet,  lima  exposing  acres  of  lake  bottom,  as 
years  ago  it  was  raised  12  feet  or  more  so  as 
the  better  to  feed  the  Morris  Canal. 

Agricultural  Ah,  there  isn’t  any  agricul¬ 
ture  hem  The  mountains  are  above  that:  the 
valleys  beneath  it.  being  too  short,  sharp  and 
stony.  Here  and  there  is  a  patch  of  potatoes, 
corn,  whoa  t,  rye  or  oats— blit  of  fields  entitled  to 
the  name  there  are  few  or  none.  1  lorticulture? 
Fruit  culture?  They  need  not  be  mentioned. 
Wehuveaoon  neither  garden,  vineyard  nor 
orchard,  unless  a  few  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias 
for  the  first,  a  dozen  Concord  Grape-vines  for 
the  second,  and  a  few  apple  and  pear  trees  of 
what  seems  to  be  natural  fruit  for  the  third, 
are  entitled  to  those  names.  There  am  no 
villages- no  church  spires  to  meet  the  eye  as 
it  searches  through  valleys  or  travels  aloug 


re  mountain  tops  and  sides  over  an  area  many 
?-  miles  in  circuit. 

The  lake  is  said  to  be  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 
]t  The  hotel  is  upon  a  hill  or  mountain  100  feet 
l’  above  the  lake.  Directly  hack  of  this  Is  an¬ 
other  mountain  175  feet  higher,  upon  the  top 
of  which  in  a  clearing  of  the  trees  is  a  little 
wooden  house  or  pavilion.  Thither  a  wiud- 
b-  ingroad  leads  through  the  trees  and  rocks 
y  —a  favorite  walk  of  all  the  hoarders— 
e  and  when  the  pavilion  is  once  reached  the 
view  over  the  entire  country  is  beautiful 
.  indeed. 

Viewing  Lake  Hopatcong  from  the  house 
i  we  have  on  the  right  a  cove  that  would  seem 
e  to  be  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  one 
coursing  northerly  for  a  mile-and-a-half,  when 
s  it  branches  like  the  breast-bone  of  a  chicken 
1  aD<l  is  soon  lost  among  the  hills;  the  other 
1  running  westerly,  following  which  we  soon  ar¬ 
rive  upon  the  diagonal  shore  at  the  mouth  of 
i  the  liver  Styx,  named  thus,  I  suppose,  because 
f  its  crazv-looking  shores  might  be  supposed  to 
t  bear  ‘some  resemblance  to  those  Stygian 
3  Shores  of  the  mythological  river  of  Hades.  This 
i  little  river  spreads  out  to  the  right  and  left, 
so  as  to  shape  itself  like  the  letter  T.  From 
this  place  we  can  see  but  little  of  the  lake  be¬ 
yond  the  mouth  of  the  river,  because  it  bends 
5  to  the  south,  aud  the  view  is  cut  off  by  a  prom- 
l  oratory  extending  out  from  the  southern  shore. 

.  The  lake  is  about  seven  miles  in  length  (as  a 
crow  flies) ‘and  mnsVlue  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  To  get 
any  correct  idea  of  its  zig-zag,  winding,  bend¬ 
ing  shape  the  fact  is  one  must  explore  it  for 
himself.  A  stranger  approaching  would  be 
sure  to  mistake  it  for  a  cluster  or  chain  of 
small  lakes,  or  several  rivers.  On  every 
side  it  is  inclosed  by  hills  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  woods  which  grow  near  to  the 
water’s  edge,  leaving  only  a  narrow  margin 
of  rocks  and  stones.  The  hotel  faces  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  widest  portion  of  the  lake,  to  the 
nearest  part  of  which  the  distance  is  about  a 
furlong.  From  the  water’s  edge  or  hotel 
landing  for  a  little  steam  yacht  that  carries 
passengers  to  and  from  the  house  and  railroad 
station,  to  midway  up  the  hill  is  a  grove  of 
second  growth  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  etc.,  and  here 
protected  by  the  shade,  one  may  greatly  en¬ 
joy  the  view  of  the  lake— the  oft  out-going 
and  returning  little  boats  that  filled  with 
hotel  guests  dot  its  surface,  some  sailing  for 
amusement  or  health;  others  visiting  different 
points  of  interest,  some  trolling,  some  fish¬ 
ing  at  rest. 

The  hotel  is  well  conducted  by  an  attentive, 
'Obliging  German  and  bis  family,  and  tbe 
hoarders  are  generally  German  families  of  the 
bettor  class  who  come  here  year  after  year  for 
a  quiet,  restful  time.  There  are  several  other 
hotels  about  the  Lake,  one  a  respectable 
American  hotel  But  coming  here,  as  we  did, 
not  for  pleasure  but  to  improve  the  health  of 
our  little  ones,  the  German  hotel  was 
preferred  on  account  of  its  somewhat  higher, 
more  open  situation. 

There  has  beeu  much  cold,  rainy  weather 
during  which  my  own  chief  occupation  1ms 
been  endeavoring  to  keep  warm— attended 
for  the  most  part  with  poor  success,  so  few 
and  defective  are  the  provisions  for  cold  snaps. 
Few  situations  that  I  have  ever  visited  seem 
quite  so  dreary  as  this  in  stormy  weather.  The 
high,  unprotected  position  of  the  house  itself 
seems  to  invite  a  concentrated  effort;  of  the 
wind  to  upset  it.  as  it  whistles  around  every 
part  and  roars  from  the  woodlands  about. 
The  usual  rides,  sails  and  excursions  arc  im¬ 
practicable;  the  boarders  huddle  together  in 
damp-looking  dismal  groups,  there  to  show 
bv  dull,  disjointed  conversations  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  pleasure  are  suspended  Fn-n/th inn 
tolls  you  -‘it  is  stormy,”  The  view  from 
the  windows  is  far  extended;  yon  see  the 
black,  thick  clouds  of  half  the  heavens,  the 
bending  trees,  the  steadily  falling  rain  for 
miles.  At  such  times  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
roll  yourself  up  in  an  extra  blanket  and  go  to 
bed,  there  to  remain  until  the  clouds  disperse 
and  the  sun  shines  once  more. 

We  have  been  here  a  mouth  and  the  health 
of  our  children  is  scarcely  improved  and  we 
are  sad  indeed.  The  charming  lake,  its  hillsand 
valleys,  the  unobtrusive  kindliness  of  all  are, 

I  fear,  but  ill  appreciated.  Many  other 
sick  children  have  been  brought  here  and  ] 
have  been  benefited  at  once.  They  are  out-  I 
of-doors  at  nil  hours  without  hats  half  of  the  ] 
time,  mul  I  know  of  no  other  case  of  sickness  ] 
among  them. 

Is  there  malaria  here?  Oh,  yes.  it  is  here  i 
and  there,  no  doubt,  iu  the  valleys  or  low'  t 
places,  but  not  on  the  higher  lands  so  far  as  I 
can  hear.  Malaria!  it  has  hexane  the  scourge 
of  this  country,  the  slow  death  of  thousands 
upon  thousands.  Are  not  its  cause,  spread  t 
and  cure  as  fit  subjects  of  public  concern  and  1 
investigation  as  are  those  of  the  diseases  I 
of  cattle?  c  > 


i  aged  badly;  will  not  make  more  than  one- 
fourtn  of  a  crop,  though  rain  should  come 
withm  three  days,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
fc  any  now.  Cotton  short  anil  at  a  stand-still, 
tboigh  cotton  will  stand  more  dry  weather 
3  than  any  other  crop.  Peaches  less  than  half 
3  a  crop  and  poor.  Apples  quite  a.  fair  crop. 

Oats  light  but  of  good  quality.  Wheat  poor. 

.  Health  good.  Country  improving,  with  some 
Northern  people  moving  in.  ,t.  r.  c. 

I  Illinois. 

Winchester,  Scott  Co.,  July  30.— I  am 
i  about  through  my  crop  work  now ;  my  corn  on 
i  32  acres  is  laid  by,  and  my  wheat  on  20  acres 
■  is  stacked.  Tliis  week  I  will  put  up  what  hav 

i  I  want,  and  then  be  through  with  the  rush  of 

the  work,  I  do  not  keep  a  hired  hand,  but 
have  got  as  good  a  field  of  corn  as  there  is  in 
the  neighborhood.  Wheat  is  not  thrashing 
out  as  well  as  was  anticipated.  The  yield  is 
only  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  with  lots  of 
rye  and  cheat  in  it.  The  prospect  for  corn 
was  never  better:  so  the  old  men  say.  Oats 
are  good — better  than  common — the  crop  is 
about  half  cut.  G  rass  and  hay  abunda  nt.  W e 
have  not  had  any  cyclones  yet  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  hence  we  are,  or  should  be  thank¬ 
ful.  j.  a.  c. 

Iowa. 

Story  City.  Story  Co.,  Aug.  2.— Harvest  is 
nearly  completed  here  and  is  the  best  we 
have  had  for  years.  Spring  wheat  is  much 
above  the  average,  though  this  is  not  what  we 
call  a  “wheat  county.”  The  heads  are  well- 
filled,  the  berries  plump  and  bright.  The  vari¬ 
ety  most  raised  here  is  called  ‘Sea  Island.” 
Oats  are  just,  immense;  the  straw  just  the 
right  bight  and  well  loaded  with  plump  graiu. 
No  rust  has  appeared,  nor  have  the  Chinch 
Bugs  made  us  their  annual  visit.  The  B.-b. 
Centennial  Wheat  was  with  me  a  complete 
failure.  Only  five  or  six  plants  headed  and 
those  were  smooth  and  the  grain  shriveled 
badly.  Cora  looks  well,  though  it  is  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  behind.  However,  if  we 
have  a  late  Fall  we  shall  have  a  splendid  crop, 
but  should  early  frosts  occur  there  will  be  lots 
of  “soft  corn.”  w.  a.  w. 

Woodbine,  Harrison  Co.,  Aug.  3. — Small 
grains  of  all  kinds  are  good.  Harvest  is 
nearly  over  aud  stacking  has  commenced. 
Com  is  rather  backw  ard  and  will  be  a  short 
crop,  unless  we  have  a  very  favorable  season 
from  this  time  on.  Everybody  is  contented 
here  and  prosperous.  “  g.” 

Louisiana. 

Bayou  Barbary,  Parish  of  Livingston, 
July  29. — Not  understanding  the  raising  of 
grapes  from  seed,  only  17  of  mine  came  up, 
and  then  by  leaving  them  exposed  to  the 
showers  and  hot  sun  of  our  climate  I  nearly 
lost  them  all  before  [  moved  them  to  where 
they  got  the  sun  for  only  an  hour  or  two 
mornings  and  evenings.  I  believe  I  will  save 
enough  for  a  start.  The  Blush  Potato  came  to 
hand  a  great  deal  too  late  for  this  elimate.  I 
cut  it  in  seven  pieces  aud  planted  them  in  the 
drill  one  foot  apart,  on  March  tfi;  dug  them 
on  J une  16,  and  got  a  level  bucketful.  I  think 
they  would  have  done  a  groat  deal  better 
were  it  not  that  they  commenced  to  rot  before 
the  tops  died  down.  I  planted  the  com,  50 
grains,  on  April  23,  1  j  grains  in  a  hill  three 
feet  apart  each  way.  Every  seed  came  up  but 
one,  and  every  stalk  has  two  ears  aud  some 
three.  I  planted  them  in  my  garden  aud  did 
not  manure  them,  as’I  thought,  the  ground  was 
rich  enough:  I  never  hilled  them  up.  The 
watermelon  seeds  all  rotted  in  the  ground  ex¬ 
cept  one,  I  think  I  shall  eat  a  melon  from  it  1 
in  a  few  days,  as  there  are  two  very  flue-look¬ 
ing  ones  on  it  for  the  first  year.  I  gave  the  1 
flower  seeds  to  my  children,  as  I  was  too  busy 
to  attend  to  them.  They  have  got  some  verv  ' 
pretty  flowers,  but  the  most  of  thorn  stayed  in  1 
the  ground.  “subscriber.” 

Michigan. 

Evart,  Osceola  Co.,  July  31.— Our  season 
here  has  beeu  a  very  wet  one.  Since  May  1  it  1 
has  rained  nearly,  or  quite,  four  days  out  of  ' 
the  seven  in  each  week,  consequently  all  I 
Spring  crops  are  very  backward  Corn  a  very  1 
poor  show;  a  great  deal  of  the  seed  rotted  iu  ' 

the  ground.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  1 

potatoes  that  were  planted  early,  hut  late-  i 
planted  arc  looking  w  ell.  Wheat  that  did  not  a 
kill  out  is  good.  Grass  heavy.  Having  com-  c 
moneed,  but  very  little  secured  yet.  Small 
ti  uits  in  abundance,  “Subscriber  ”  I  ^ 


and  grass  now  being  harvested;  besides, 
;  most  of  the  w  heat  crop  is  yet  in  the  shock  and 
■  may  yet  be  seriously  injured  by  continued  wet 
weather.  Cora  is  very  fine  in  prospect.  Have 
now  field  corn  Jn  roasting  ear.  (Murdock’s 
Favorite)  Wysor  Cora  in  roasting  ear,  also 
Burpee’s  Hiawa&see.  Early  Orange  Cane  six 
to  eight  feet  high.  Blush  Potatoes,  excessive 
growth  of  vines;  not  any  potatoes’  yet; 
Welcome  Oats,  a  failure  (rusted).  j.  r.  g. 

Minnesota. 

Lamberton,  Redwood  Co.,  Aug.  1. — We 
are  having  very  nice  weather  for  harvest  so 
far.  Cora  coming  to  the  front  on  the  jump 
when  properly  attended  to.  Barley  mostly 
cut  and  some  in  stack — a  fair  crop.  Oats  a 
heavy  crop,  going  down  some  on  strong  land ; 
will  commence  cutting  the  last  of  this  week. 
Wheat  promises  to  equal  the  phenomenal  crop 
"f  Haying  mostly  done  and  of  good 

quality— all  wild  hay.  Now  is  the  time  for 
men  of  energy  to  come  in  here  and  buy,  as 
laud  will  probably  double  in  value  in  this 
region  during  the  next  year  or  two,  and  it  can 
be  acquired  now  as  cheaply  as  “  homesteads  ” 
can  be  made,  with  but  little  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  attending  settlement  in  a  new 
countr-v-  w.  w.  K. 

Stockton, Winona  Co.,  Aug.  l.-The  potato 
crop  is  good  here.  Cora  will  be  an  average 
crop.  Barley  is  good  and  is  being  harvested 
Winter  wheat  cut  and  good.  Oats  will  be 
good.  Grass  a  big  crop;  but  the  weather  is 
poor  for  hay-making.  Spring  wheat  will  not 
be  a  full  crop  this  year.  s.  g  r 

Nebraska. 

Creighton,  Knox  Co.,  July  29. -Farmers 
m  this  part  of  Nebraska  are  all  elated  over 
ci  op  prospects.  IV  e  are.  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  harvest.  Wheat  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  corn  is  looking  splendid.  I  have  been  a 
resident  of  this  county-  for  about  18  months . 
and  during  that  time  land  has  advanced  fully 

50  per  cent-  Government  land  is  now  nearlv 
all  taken  up.  H  £.  b. 

Ohio. 

Claridon.  Geauga  Co. ,  J uly  24.— I  have  just 
cut  my  wheat,  estimated  yield  of  Grecian  and 
Democrat  varieties  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre 
The  average  for  this  town  will  not  be  over  10 
bushels  this  year  against  22  last  year.  Oats 
look  well:  will  yield  50  bushels,  if  ‘rust  doesn’t 
strike  them.  Cora  rather  poor  and  weedy 
Hay  very  heavy.  E  w 

Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  July  31. —Wheat 
very  poor  in  most  parts  of  this  State.  Your 
contributor  Mr.  \\  I.  Chamberlain.  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
the  crop  reports  just  coming  in  show  the  apple 
crop  will  not  be  over  a  quarter  ot  the  average 
this  is  the  third  consecutive  year  of  ltoht 
apple  crops.  Though  wheat  is  poor,  oats,  rye 
aud  barley  are  immense  crops.  w.  h.  k 

Foster’s  Crossings,  Aug.  2.- We  have  had 
a  dry  spell  of  a  few  weeks’  duration,  till  some 
of  the  corn  was  past  hope.  Last  night  we 
had  a  fine  rain,  and  another  shower  this  even¬ 
ing  has  revived  everything  not  too  much  wil¬ 
ted.  We  are  generally  through  harvesting, 
except  hauling  in  oats;  some  few  have  beeu 
thrashing  out  of  the  field.  Wheat  is  very 
light— scarcely  half  a  crop.  Meadows  gener¬ 
ally  good,  except  some  of  a  few  years’  stand¬ 
ing  which  were  weedy.  Oats  a  fair  crop, 
a  bove  average.  Corn  generally  will  be  a  lig  ht 
crop.  Prospect  for  potatoes  good.  We  have 
had  no  bother  with  the  Colorado  Beetle.  I 
have  seen  only  two  or  three  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  this  year.  About  Dayton,  O.,  they  are 
still  plentiful.  You  are  succeeding  grandly 
m  improving  the  Rural.  I  think  it  far  bet¬ 
ter  this  year  than  ever  before.  My  neighbor 
who  takes  it,  often  says,  "This  week's  Rural 
is  a  splendid  paper.”  1  thiuk  it  will  be  hard 
to  improve  it.  [Thanks,  we  are  going  to  do 
so,  however.  Eds.]  t  n 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Oi*or«in. 

Marietta,  Cobb  Co..  July  SO.-We  are  now 
having  a>vere  drought.  Up-land  corn  dam- 


Plano,  Henry  Co.,  July  30. -Crops good  with 
the  exception  of  wheat  which  was  deficient 
in  yield  although  much  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  early  iu  the  season.  Some  wheat  has 
been  thrashed  and  oats  also,  wheat  making 
t’i  orn  eight  to  20  bushels  per  acre ;  oats  from 
40  to  60  bushels.  Some  of  my  own  raising 
averaged  52  bushels  per  acre  by  weight;  sold 
at  20  cents  per  bushel,  now  worth  15  cents'. 
Having  too  much  rain  just  now  for  the  flax 


Oregon. 

Walla  Walla,  Umatilla  Co.,  July  23. -This 
region,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  Cascade 
Mountains  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  a  vast 
prairie  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
covered  with  Bunch  Gras.s  and  Grease  Wood 
w:th  only  very  little  wood  or  timber,  along  the 
rivers  and  creeks.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  places,  there  is  little  or  no  running  water 
and  very  few  springs.  In  most  places  water 
can  be  hail  from  four  to  fifty  feet  deep,  though 
it  often  happens  that  one  has  to  siuk  deeper 
Soils  differ  in  different  localities  from  adobe 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  an  ashy,  alka¬ 
line  soil  that  at  first  will  raise  nothing;  but 
which,  by  exposure  to  the.  atmosphere  for  a 
whole  Summer  will  produce  an v  cereal  heav¬ 
ily.  Eastern  people,  not  knowing  the  soils 
here,  become  disgusted  and  leave,  if  they  can. 
or  buy  land  already  under  cultivation, 'when 
just  over  the  fence,  the  same  kind  of  soil  is 
l  to  be  had  for  nothing  by  settling  under  the 
Homestead  Law.  immigrants  are  flowing  to 
I  thls  ,tpIw  country  from  every,  or  nearly 
every,  State  in  the  Union  as  well  as  from 
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Canada.  A  general  rush  ia  expected  when  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed, though 
the  advice  given  those  wishing  to  come  is, 
“  Now !  or  you  lose  the  chance  of  choice  land.” 
The  days  of  the  stockmen  are  practically  over? 
as  the  ranges  are  being  used  for  grain  raising, 
which  at  present  is  the  staple  of  the  country. 
Fruit  of  all  hinds  do  better  than  in  tho  "W est- 
ern  States,  as  no  apple-worms  Or  curculio’s  are 
here  to  injure  it.  The  Winters  from  this  val¬ 
ley  south  are  much  milder  than  east,  of  the 
Rockies,  aud  seldom  last  longer  than  two 
months.  The  thermometer  did  not  go  below 
26c  last  Winter,  but  it  stood  so  for  two  weeks, 
the  weather  being  quite  cold.  The  fruit  trees 
were  badly  killed  on  account  of  the  mild 
weather  in  the  fore  part  of  the  W  inter.  In 
Summer  the  thermometer  often  goes  over  100° 
in  the  shade,  though  a  ease  of  sunstroke  is  yet. 
unknown,  on  account  of  the  light  atmosphere 
and  the  winds  that  every  where  sweep  over  the 
plains.  Rains  stopped  this  year  about  the  1st 
of  May,  a  thing  unknown  to  white  men  here 
before.  Winter  wheat  is  good — ruus  from 
15  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  Spring  wheat  light 
aud  shrunken ;  probably  10  to  20  bushels  per 
acre.  R.  B.  R. 

P^nmtj’lvunia. 

Circle  ville,  Westmoreland  Co.,  July  20. 
—Wheat  will  not  average  75  per  cent,  of  last 
year’s  crop  in  this  county ;  while  further  North 
it  is  much  poorer.  Hay  a  heavy  crop — fully 
10  per  cent,  more  thau  iu  1882.  Oats  an  aver¬ 
age  acreage;  condition  very  good.  Coni  was 
late  planted.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  at,  least, 
failed  to  germinate  aud  another  25  per  cent, 
produced  plants  without  sufficient  strength  or 
vitality  to  withstand  the  adverse  weather. 
Seed  selected  in  Fall  and  carefully  housed  all 
grew.  Acreage  replanted  very  large.  Pota¬ 
toes — the  favorable  weather  of  the  last  20 
days  has  greatly  improved  the  crop.  Very 
large  acreage;  condition  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  No  buys  to  trouble  them.  Very  little 
fmit  of  any  kind.  w.  s.  R. 

Wisconsin. 

Merrillon,  Jackson  Go.,  July  31.— Winter 
wheat  is  splendid  here;  so  is  Spring  wheat. 
Oats  never  looked  better.  The  Rural  flower 
seeds  have  done  well — all  in  blossom.  Only 
one  of  the  grapes  came  up;  1  watch  it  closely  so 
no  accident  can  happen  to  it.  The  Shoe-peg 
Corn  all  came  up;  it  looks  splendid,  standing 
over  five  feet  high.  The  wheat  I  do  not  think 
will  amount  to  anything.  I  sowed  one  pack¬ 
age  of  the  Welcome  Oats  on  May  3:  com¬ 
menced  heading  J  uly  9.  They  stand  55  inches 
now  and  are  very  heavy.  The  storm  of  July 
21  laid  them  flat;  some  have  arisen,  but  it 
damaged  them  badly.  E.  e.  p. 


£l)c  l)htcrist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(.Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attentlon.1 


STARTING  A  POULTRY  FARM. 

UA  Subscriber Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 1.  What 
locality  near  New  York  is  the  best,  for  keep¬ 
ing  fowls?  2.  What  number  of  eggs  might 
he  reasonably  expected  from  1,000  hens  per 
year?  8.  What  would  the  hens  cost  per  head 
per  annum'!  4.  What  kind  of  fowls  are  the 
host  for  laying  purposes?  5.  What  food  Is 
best,  aud  how  often  should  the  fowls  be  fed 
each  day  ?  0.  What  extent  of  run  would  they 
require?  7,  Where  is  the  liest  place  to  buy 
stock?  8.  What  ought  I  to  pay  for  them?  9. 
Are  fowls  afflicted  with  disease,  and  if  so,  of 
what  nature  is  it? 

Ans. — 1.  Long  Island  aud  New  Jersey  are 
already  extensively  devoted  to  this  business, 
though  we  see  no  reason  why  territory  lying 
north  and  east  of  the  city  would  not  answer 
quite  as  well.  The  only  point  in  this  respect 
to  watch  is  to  get  cheap  land  so  situated  that 
a  team  could  go  to  the  city  aud  return  with 
ease  in  a  day.  What  is  needed  is  a  sandy 
loam,  well  watered,  weli  drained  and  well  set 
in  grass,  2.  This  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  man  who  handles  thorn  and  the  system  he 
adopts.  In  independent  flocks  of  10,  with 
abundance  of  good  range,  one  might  get  as 
high  as  ‘200  eggs  to  the  hen ;  but  if  a  thousand 
hens  are  crowded  together,  the  owner  would 
do  well  if  he  got  50  eggs  from  each.  Any  in¬ 
termediate  system  would  produce  an  Interme¬ 
diate  result.  3.  We  have  seen  it  figured  out 
that  a  large  flock  can  be  carried  at  £1  a  year 
per  head,  and  we  presume  with  economy  this 
could  be  done,  and  at  80  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs 
it  would  be  a  poor  lion,  indeed,  that  would 
not  pay  profit  on  her  keep.  But  if  a  man  to 
attend  to  them  must  be  hired  at  a  high  salary, 
and  interest  on  fine  buildings  aud  high  rent  of 
land  is  to  be  charged  uguinst  them,  tho  out¬ 
look  Will  not  be  80  pleasant.  We  presume  the 
best  goueral  results  would  bo  attained  by  put¬ 
ting  100  hens  together,  with  sufficient  range  to 
prevent  ft-fint  mixing;  then  oue  niau  wbd 


would  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business 
should  not  limit  his  work  to  1 .000  hens,  but 
keep  as  tnauy  as  he  can  take  care  of.  4.  We 
believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  White 
Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas  lay  the  most 
eggs,  the  former  in  warm  and  the  latter  in  cold 
weather.  Hens  do  the  bulk  of  their  laying 
when  young,  and,  except  known  good  layers, 
they  should  be  disposed  of  after  they  are  three 
years  old.  5.  Com  and  wheat,  are  the  best 
grains  for  feeding  chickens,  with  a  small  al¬ 
lowance  of  animal  feed  and  broken  shells.  We 
would  feed  them  whole  corn  at,  night,  as  much 
as  they  would  run  after  actively.  In  the 
morning  they  might  have  unbolted  corn-meal 
and  wheat,  and  at  noon  a  moderate  allowance 
of  animal  food  of  the  cheapest  kind.  The 
amount  of  any  kind  of  food  to  be  given  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  range  the  fowls 
have,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  A  modest 
allowance  of  good  feed  is  better  than  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The 
best  is  not  too  good.  tl.  Ten  hens  will  just 
about  destroy  the  grass  on  one  acre,  if  eon- 
fined  to  it.  On  a  large  run  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  laud  per  head.  Probably  12 
acres  would  answer  for  1,000  hens,  if  judi¬ 
ciously  located.  7.  C.  CL  Cooper,  Schaalen- 
burgb,  N.  J.;  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ;  G.  S.  Josselyu,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. : 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  8. 
The  price  will  depend  upon  what  kind  of  hens 
one  proposes  to  handle.  We  are  not  fond  yf 
advising  people  to  buy  half-bred  fowls,  because 
so  much  depends  on  how  they  are  bred ;  but  in 
quantity  we  suppose  well-bred  but  not  stand_ 
ard  fowls,  either  Leghorns  or  Light  Brah¬ 
mas, could  be  bought  for  about  a  dollar  a  head 
with  transportation  added.  Possibly  they 
could  be  bought  cheaper;  while  flue  birds 
would  come  much  higher.  If  ccouotny  is  to  be 
practiced,  common  hens  can  be  bought  at  50 
cents  apiece,  and  full-blood  cocks  of  the  breed 
desired  should  run  with  them  and  half-breeds 
be  raised  from  this  union.  This  mode  of  get¬ 
ting  a  supply  is  slower  but  cheaper  than  pur¬ 
chasing  a  flock;  but  one  will  have  to  breed  or 
buy  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  hens  will  not  do 
well  uuless  allowed  to  raise  at  least  one  brood 
of  chicks  a  year.  They  seem  to  droop  if  not 
allowed  to  exercise  this  function  of  their  ua- 
ture.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  Leghorns,  which  are  non-sitters.  9. 
Yes,  they  are  subject  to  numerous  diseases, 
but  epidemics  can  be  avoided  with  scrupulous 
neatness  and  there  r  an  be  no  profit  without 
this  care.  A  book  on  poultry  management 
will  tell  all  about  the  diseases,  which  we  have 
not  the  space  to  enumerate  now ;  lint  as  a  rule 
they  are  all  discussed  in  the  Rural  every 
year;  some  of  them  over  aud  over  again.  We 
would  not  advise  any  of  our  friends  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  tho  business,  to  start 
poultry  keeping  with  1,000  hens.  Better  be¬ 
gin  with  100  or  leas;  and  after  one  bus  learnt 
how  to  manage  them,  the  flock  can  readily  be 
increased;  but  even  then  this  should  not  be 
done  rapidly.  A  novice  could  lose  ono  or  two 
thousand  dollars  or  a  good  deal  more  in  poul¬ 
try  keeping  as  easily  as  in  hop  raising  or  any 
other  risky  agricultural  industry.  There's  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  theoretical 
aud  actual  profits  in  the  business. 

“POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE”  OF  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

C.  A.  T.,  Hardy,  Neb. — What  are  the 
“points  of  excellence”  of  purebred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  fowls  ? 

THE  COCK. 

Ans. — Head:  Of  medium  size,  and  earned 
well  up,  the  plumage,  bluish-gray,  each 
feather  delicately  but  distinctly  penciled 
across  with  dark  bars:— Boak,  bright  yellow, 
short,  stout  at  the  base,  aud  nicely  curved  at 
the  point: — Eyes,  large,  clear  and  bright. 

Comb:  Bright  red,  single,  tine,  rather 
small,  perfectly  upright  und  straight,  with 
well  defined  serrations,  aud  free  from  side- 
sprigs. 

Wattles  and  Ear-lobes:  Wattles,  bright 
red,  of  medium  size,  and  well  rounded:  Ear¬ 
lobes,  bright  red,  aud  of  medium  size. 

Neck:  Of  medium  length,  well  arched, 
with  abundant  hackle  which  descends  nicely 
upon  the  shoulders,— color  of  plumage  a  bluish, 
gray,  each  feather  distinctly  penciled  across 
with  dark  blue  bars  free  from  splashes  of  red. 
white  or  black  feathers. 

Back:  Broad,  and  of  medium  length,  with 
saddle-feathers  abundant,  aud  free  from  brassy 
or  reddish  feathers,— color  of  plumage,  bluish- 
gray,  each  feather  distinctly  penciled  across 
with  bars  of  darker  blue. 

Breast  and  Body:  Breast,  broad,  deep 
and  full,  the  plumage  bluish-gray,  the  feathers 
penciled  across  with  lighter  liars  than  on  the 
neck-hackle,  and  running  nearly  straight 
across  the  feathers:— Body,  large,  square  and 
compact,  the  plumage  a  bluish-gray,  each 
feather  distinctly  penciled  across  with  bam  of 
a  deeper  blue. 

Wings:  Of  medium  size,  aud  well  folded 
against  the  sides;  wing-bows  und  points,  well 
eovered  by  the  breast  and  saddle-feathers;  the 
color  of  th4  plumage;  bluish-gray,  each 


eather  distinctly  penciled  across  with  bars  of 
dar  ker  blue. 

Tail:  Comparatively  small,  with  rather 
short  feathers,  carried  somewhat  upright; 
sickle-feathers  and  tail-coverts  relatively  short 
and  well  rui  ved,—  color  of  plumage  bluish, 
gray  ,  each  feather  penciled  across  with  bars  of 
a  darker  blue. 

Legs:  Thighs,  large  aud  strong,  and  well 
covered  with  fluffy  feathers,  bluish-gray  iu 
color,  aud  penciled  across  with  bars  of  deeper 
blue: — Shanks,  of  medium  length,  stout,  bony> 
well  apart,  and  bright  yellow  in  color. 

Carriage:  Upright  aud  pleasing. 

THE  HEN. 

Head:  Of  medium  size,  and  carried  well 
up;  plumage,  bluish-gray,  each  feather  deli¬ 
cately  but  distinctly  penciled  across  with  dark 
bars : — Beak,  bright  yellow,  short,  stout,  and 
nicely  curved:  Eyes,  large,  clear  and  bright. 

Comb:  Bright  red,  single,  small,  low,  erect, 
perfectly  straight,  with  small  serrations  and 
free  from  side-sprigs 

Wattles  and  Ear-lobes:  Wattles,  bright 
red,  and  well  rounded: — Ear-lobes,  bright  red, 
and  of  medium  size. 

Neck:  Short,  and  tapering  nicely,— color 
of  plumage,  bluish-gray,  nicely  penciled  across 
with  dark  blue  bam,  aud  free  from  splashes  of 
red,  white  or  black  feathers. 

Back:  Broad,  and  of  medium  length, — 
color  of  plumage,  bluish-gray,  each  feather 
distinctly’  penciled  across  with  burs  of  a  darker 
blue. 

Breast  and  Body:  Breast,  broad,  full,  and 
deep, — color  of  plumage,  bluish-gray,  each 
feather  distinctly  penciled  across  with  dark 
bars:— Body,  largo,  square,  aud  compact,  tho 
plumage  throughout  a  bluish-gray,  each 
feather  distinctly  penciled  across  with  bars  of 
a  darker  blue. 

Wings;  Of  medium  size,  and  snugly  folded 
against  the  sides;  primaries,  secondaries  and 
wing-coverts,  bluish-gray  in  color,  each 
feather  distinctly  penciled  across  with  dark 
bars,  aud  free  from  reddish  or  brassy  feathers. 

Tail:  Small,  comparatively  upright,  and 
rather  pointed,— color  of  plumage,  bluish- 
gray,  each  feather  distinctly  penciled  across 
with  dark  bars. 

Legs:  Thighs,  large  aud  strong,  and  wel) 
covered  with  llulfy  feathers;  in  color,  bluish- 
gray,  each  feather  distinctly  penciled  across 
with  dark  bars:— Shanks,  of  medium  length, 
stout,  and  well  apart,  and  bright  yellow  in 


color. 

Carriage:  Upright  und  pleasing. 

POINTS  IN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Symmetry . . . 

Size  mill  weight . 

Condition . 

. . 

Comb . 

Wattles  and  Ear-lobes . 

Neck . 

Hank . ’ . 

Breast  und  Body . 
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100 

standards  weights. 

Cock .  loy<5  lbs.  I  Hen . 8J^  lbs. 

Cockerel .  a  “  I  Pullet . 7 

Deduct  tw'o  points  per  pound  for  any  defi¬ 
cit  from  above  weights. 


STARTING  SMALL  FRUIT  RAISING,  ETC. 

11  Subscriber,"  Bear  Lake,  Pa.— 1.  I  have 
eight  acres  of  land  sloping  to  the  north— a 
loamy  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  excellent  crops  if  drained,  its  the 
lower  half  of  it  is  wet  but  not  swampy.  1  live 
close  to  the  railroad  station  and  1<>  miles  from 
Corry,  a  place  of  9.000  inhabitants,  18  miles 
by  rail  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  with  18,000 
inhabitants,  and  15  by  the  highway  from  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  which  has  lately  become  a  popular 
Summer  resort.  The  place  is  mortgaged  for 
$800  which  can  stand  as  long  as  I  wish  at  six  per 
cent,  interest,  and  wishing  to  raise  small  fruits 
for  market,  would  it  be  prudent  for  me  to  bor¬ 
row  $100  more  at  t.be  same  interest  to  drain 
the  land,  etc.  1  am  a  carpenter  aud  can  gen¬ 
erally  get  work  at  two  dollars  a  day,  boarding 
at  homo,  and  I  have  a  wife  and  an  eight- year- 
old  boy?  3.  What  will  one  und  one  Imlf-ineh 
tile  cost  per  rod?  8.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  20 
large  stumps  most  cheaply?  4.  Would  a  hen¬ 
nery  123^x34  feet  be  large  enough  for  100  fowls, 
and  how  large  a  run  would  they  need?  5,  Are 
Mooney  and  Lombard  Plums  curculio-proof, 
as  often  stated?  6.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan 
to  plant  plum  trees  in  the  poultry  yard? 

Ans.— 1.  If  the  towns  named  are  not  al¬ 
ready  overstocked  with  fruits,  it  certainly 
seems  as  though  there  is  a  good  field  for  your 
enterprise.  The  interest  on  $800  is  uo  great 
item,  and  with  economy  and  your  trade  you 
ought  to  lxi  able  to  set  your  enterprise  on  foot 
and  carry  it  forward  with  very  little  increase 
of  indebtedness  till  you  receive  some  returns. 
If  a  portion  of  the  land  is  now  in  proper  eon 
dition,  it  could  be  set  with  strawberries  this 
and  next  month,  and  if  they  do  well  they 
would  yield  some  returns  next,  season.  In  any 
event  it  would  he  well  to  set  a  few  plants  of 
the  kinds  you  intend  growing,  if  you  liuve  to 
get  laud  elsewhere,  so  as  to  grow  your  own 
plants.  It  i*  more  satisfactory  to  set  your  own 
plants  thun  to  buy,  on  many  accounts  3. 


Apply  to  your  nearest  hardware  dealer;  such 
men  generally  deal  in  those  things,  or  write 
to  the  manufacturers,  Jackson  Brothers,  94 
Grand  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  or  John  Lyth 
&  Sou,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  the  Rural.  3.  If  they  are  dry, 
try  burning.  If  that  wont  do,  a  cartridge  of 
r end-rock  or  dynamite  powder  with  a  fuse 
attached  inserted  under  the  center  of  the 
stumps,  and  exploded,  ■will  tear  them  to  pieces 
so  that  a  team  will  take  out  the  fragments.  If 
the  roots  are  well  decayed,  dynamite  would 
probably  throw  the  entire  stamp  out.  The 
cost,  exclusive  of  labor,  would  bo  from  50  to 
75  cents  per  stump.  4.  We  Hunk  the  size  of 
house  named  would  do.  The  yard  may  be 
anywhere  from  25x100  feet  to  an  acre  of 
ground,  just  as  one  fancies  and  circumstances 
permit.  5.  There  are  no  curculio-proof 
plums  as  far  as  we  know.  A  plum  not,  good 
enough  for  the  curculio  is  not  good  enough  for 
you.  0.  Yes,  it  is  the  best  place  for  them,  as 
the  Rural  has  over  and  over  again  stated. 

SLAVERING  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

S.  B.  P.,  Oskalnosa,  In.— 1.  What  will  pre¬ 
vent  horses  from  slobbering,  especially  if  kept 
on  grass  and  YV  bite  Clover  ?  2.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  inclosed  grass  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Slavering  or  slobbering  often  occurs 
among  horses  fed  on  White  Clover,  the  flowers 
seeming  to  possess  some  peculiar  property 
which  renders  them  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
mucous  sui  faces  aud  salivary  apparatus  of  the 
horse.  Some  horses,  however,  will  partake  of 
clover  without  auy  inconvenience — they  get 
use  to  it,  aud  with  the  addition  of  grain  they 
grow  sleek  and  fat.  The  sharp  edges  ol'  worn 
teeth  or  a  tooth  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  or 
even  a  rough  bit,  will  also  enuso  slavering, 
l’oor  food  and  impaired  digestive  organs  are 
also  apt  to  produce  an  Increase  of  salivary 
secretion — heuee  slobboriug.  It  is  also  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  various  ailments.  The  only  remedy 
we  know  of  is  to  remove  the  cause.  If  the 
trouble  is  due  to  a  decayed  tooth,  extract  it; 
if  to  the  sharp  edge  of  a  tooth  irritat  ing  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cheek,  apply  the  tooth  rasp  until 
all  is  smooth.  If  it  is  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  gland  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  use  a 
stimulant  application  of  hartshorn  anil  oil. 

If  the  trouble  is  due  to  noxious  substances  iu 
the  food,  change  tho  diet;  give  sound  grain, 
grass  aud  hay.  Use  as  washes  for  the  mouth 
vinegar  and  water,  or  vinegar  and  honey.  If 
the  saliva  is  offensive,  use  water  slightly 
tinctured  with  carbolic  acid  as  a  wash,  aud  in 
all  cases  attend  to  tho  general  health  of  the 
animal.  2.  it  is  Squirrel-tail  Grass — llordeum 
’jubatum. 

COTTED  WOOL,  ETC. 

C.  L.  F. ,  Naples,  N.  Y.—l.  While  shearing 
my  sheep  I  uotieed  that  some  fleeces  came  off 
yellow  and  cotted,  as  well  as  hard  aud  dry. 
Along  the  hack  and  sides  there  were  spots  of 
yellow  wool  as  large  as  a  tea-plate;  what 
caused  this  condition  and  how  can  it  be  pre¬ 
vented?  2.  What’s  the  difference  between 
Orchard  Gross  and  Quack?  Will  Orchard 
Grass  spread  like  Quack? 

Ans. — 1.  Tills  is  probably  caused  by  the  wet 
weather,  as  exposure  to  wet  produces  this 
trouble.  It  is  caused  by  the  washing  out  of 
the  natural  yolk  of  the  wool  which  is  really  a 
very  soluble  soap  containing  u  good  deal  of 
potash.  \\rheu  this  is  washed  out  tho  wool 
mats  together  and  becomes  cotted.  This  cut¬ 
ting  wool  holds  the  wet  still  more  and  scalds 
the  skiu,  which  does  not  secrete  the  yolk  as  it 
should  do  and  becomes  dry  and  scurfy.  As 
it  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  weather,  and 
only  rarely  caused  by  disease,  there  is  no  way 
of  preventing  it.  3.  Orchard  Grass  is  a  broad- 
leafed,  light-colored  grass  with  a  soft,  spread¬ 
ing,  bunchy  head.  It  grows  in  a  stool  when 
growing  alone  or  thinly.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  grass  called  Quack.  The  real  Quack 
is  a  tell,  thin,  dark-green  grass  with  a  single, 
slender  spike  or  head,  with  flat  spikolete placed 
flat  against  the  stalk  just,  as  the  breasts  of 
wheat  are  placed.  It  1ms  long,  white,  under¬ 
ground  runnera,  from  which  new  growth 
comes  from  buds.  Orchard  Grass  never  spreads 
in  that  way,  but  by  new  stems  from  a  stead 
just  as  wheat  or  Timothy  does.  It  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  that  it  “spreads,”  but  the  stool 
sometimes  gets  larger — that  Is  all. 

TREATMENT  OF  OVERFED  PIGS,  ETC. 

W.  E.  K.,  Hidott,  III.— 1.  What,  ails  my  pigs? 
They  are  about  three  mouths  old, and  are  fed  on 
corn  on  the  ear  while  running  In  a  pasture;  but 
they  have  a  severe  cough  which  becomes  much 
worse  when  they  are  chused.  To  cure  them  I 
have  been,  for  some  time,  feeding  them  salt 
und  air-slaked  lime  together  with  sulphur  and 
copperas,  but  they  don’t  improve.  2.  When 
should  Timothy  lie  cut  for  horses— before  or 
after  blooming? 

Ans.— 1.  You  are  giving  tho  pigs  too  much 
physic  and  stuff  which  is  not  physic.  They 
are  over-fed  and  thut  is  all  that  is  the  matter. 
Three-month-old  pigs  on  pasture  should  have 
uo  corn  at  all.  They  cauuot  digest  coru  very 
well,  and  iudigestiou  Is  ouO  of  the  most  fre 
qneht  causes  of  a  cough.  If  yotf  wish  to  4 
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thorn  a  little  corn,  boil  the  ears  until  the  corn 
is  soft,  and  feed  only  one  ear  a  day.  That  is 
quite  enough.  Also  see  that  they  have  plenty 
of  good  water;  but  by  all  means  stop  giving 
thorn  the  salt,  air-slaked  lime,  sulphur  and 
copperas,  which  cannot  help  but  bo  Injurious 
and  sufficient  to  make  any  pig  sick.  There  is 
not  one  case  in  perhaps  a  thousand  in  which  a 
pig  needs  any  physic,  if  it  Is  only  fed  reasona¬ 
bly  of  such  food  as  it  can  digest.  2,  Cut  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  for  horses  after  all  the  bloom  has 
fullenofT  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  dust. 

ROUP. 

W.  W.  W.,  Fountain,  CW.-What  ails  my 
poultry?  They  suffer  from  swelliug  of  the 
head  and  dyseutery  unt  1  they  get  weak  and 
die.  Others  become  very  lame  without  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  head  and  at  times  cuunot  get  up; 
these  also  finally  die.  They  eat  and  drink 
very  heartily  even  when  sick  and  are  fed 
moderately  with  coni  meal,  outs,  bran  and 
com.  They  do  not  lay  and  the  hens  are  only 
in  go<xl  order — not  too  fat.  Both  old  and 
young  suffer.  They  have  a  large  run  and 
there  is  no  dampness  in  their  house. 

Axh, — The  trouble  is  caused  by  a  contagious 
disorder  known  as  roup.  This  is  really  ma¬ 
lignant  catarrh,  which  affects  the  head,  t  hroat, 
stomach  or  bowels,  or  all  of  them  at  once. 
The  lameness  is  not  in  the  limbs  but  is  caused 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  nbdomeu  and  the 
pain  of  moving.  The  cure  is  to  wash  the  head 
with  warm  vinegar  and  to  give  10  drops  of  a 
solution  of  20  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
one  ounce  of  water,  once  a  day.  Feed  very 
1  ghtly,  as  overfeeding  may  be  the  cause  of  it, 
producing  iudigestlon,  irritation  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  then  iuflammation  which  poisons  the 
blood  and  spreads  through  the  system. 

“MJTBS”  ON  BIRDS. 

J.  E.  R. ,  Trenton,  Tenn, — We  are  plagued 
with  a  multitude  of  mites  that  infest  our  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  all  our  poultry,  as  well  as  our 
canary  cages  and  all  our  canaries.  The  pests 
are  whitish  in  color  until  they  get  on  the  birds, 
when  they  become  red;  how  can  we  get  rid 
of  them? 

Ans. — All  birds  are  infested  more  or  less 
with  these  mites.  They  are  red  when  tilled 
with  blood,  and  otherwise  grayish.  If  the 
hen-house  is  examined  closely,  patches  of 
bluish-gray  dust  will  doubteas  be  found  where- 
ever  there  are  cracks  amt  joints.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  the  mites  and  their  cast-off  skins,  for 
they  frequently  change  their  outer  coverings. 
They  breed  in  t  he  droppings  and  iu  dust.  They 
will  avoid  a  clean  place  or  one  that  is  kept 
white- washed.  To  get  rid  of  them,  clean  the 
hen-house  thoroughly;  wash  it  with  hot  lime- 
wash;  till  every  crevieu  with  it.  Then  grease 
the  perch  vs  well,  especially  at  all  the  joints 
and  corners  with  any  kiud  of  grease  and  as 
much  kerosene  oil,  or  pour  the  kerosene  oil 
freely  all  over  the  perches.  The  pests  will 
not  trouble  the  hens  any  more.  Apply  kero¬ 
sene  oil  to  the  ends  and  crossings  of  all  the 
wires  iu  the  bird  cage  and  put  some  on  the 
perch,  especially  at  the  cuds,  with  a  feather. 

Mlt.K  FROM  H RIVERS  IN  CALF. 

G.  A.  McB,  Lakewood,  N.  J. — My  22- months- 
old  Jersey  heifer  is  to  calve  in  December. 
The  second  week  iu  June  her  bug  became 
noticeably  distended,  and  on  examination  1 
found  milk  in  the  teats;  what  should  be  the 
treatment. 

Ans. — Such  cases  occur,  but  not  commonly, 
by  one  animal  sucking  another.  They  also  have 
been  known  to  occur  from  pathological  causes, 
a  diseased  condition,  in  fact,  of  the  udder, 
arising  from  the  state  or  pregnancy.  It  is 
quite  usual  for  the  udder  to  become  enlarged 
soon  after  the  heil'er  is  in  calf,  this  beiug  one 
of  the  indicat  ions  of  this  eondftiou,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  mill  will  be  found  in  the  udder.  This, 
however,  Is  rarely  of  such  a  considerable 
amount  as  to  cause  trouble  and  it  disappears 
in  a  short  time.  When  it  is  otherwise  and 
the  udder  is  found  to  be  distended,  the  milk 
should  be  drawn  oil  in  the  usual  mauoer. 
This  will  So  no  harm  and  will  avoid  any  pos¬ 
sible  danger. 

IIORSE  MANURE. 

.4.  B.  Y.,  N.  Y.  City, — What  is  the  way  of 
preparing  horse  uiauuro  for  application  on  a 
neglected,  ruu  down  farm? 

Ans. — Pure  horse  manure  is  very  poor  stuff, 
and  becomes  very  much  jxiorer  when  it  is 
kept  uuder  cover.  It  is  too  dry  and  hot,  and 
iu  a  short  time  becomes  worth  no  more  than 
the  ashes  of  it.  If  it  were  mixed  with  four 
times  its  bulk  of  swamp  muck  it  would  make 
a  most  valuable  compost;  or  if  plenty  of 
straw  is  used  for  litter  and  the  manure  is  taken 
out  of  the  stable  and  spread  where  it  can 
bo  moistened,  and  tl"  it  is  theu  turned 
over  now  and  then,  it  w  ill  !«•  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  use  in  the  Spring.  If  uotliing  else 
enu  Ini  done  w ith  it,  w  e  would  put  it  In  a  pit, 
trample  it  down  bard,  mixing  earth  w  ith  it 
and  plenty  ot  plaster,  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
kept  moist.  It  will  theu  take  no  harm  and 
will  come  out  in  two  or  three  mouths  very 
Hbb  manure. 
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GUINEA  FOWLS. 

A.  H.  Bayport,  L,  I.,  N.  Y.  —  Wherein 
does  the  value  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  consist? 

How  are  they  raised  ? 

• 

Ans. — Their  chief  value  lies  iu  the  fact  that 
they  are  great  destroyers  of  noxious  insects 
and  their  larvae.  They  are  of  very  unstable, 
rambliug  disposition,  ami  make  poor  mothers, 
hence  their  eggs  must  be  placed  under  hens 
for  hatching,  which  process  takes  from  2(3  to 
30  days.  .They  require  to  be  fed  morning  and 
evening  regularly,  curds,  grits  and  other  food 
of  a  similur  nature  such  as  is  given  to  young 
turkeys.  The  young  chicks  require  food  soou 
after  hatching— within  six  hours  at  least.  It 
u  well  to  allow  them  plenty  of  liberty.  They 
ueed  more  constant,  feeding  than  any  other 
chickens;  a  few  hours’  abstinence  may  prove 
fatal. 

CATARRHAL  GARGET  IN  COW’S  TEATS. 

L.  S,  P.,  Baker  City,  Oregon. — A  cow  of 
mine  runs  on  good  pasture,  and  gives  three  or 
four  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  At  the  last  of  the 
milking  season  there  are  hard,  stringy  lumps 
sometimes  iu  one  teat,  ut  other  times  iu 
another,  but  never  iu  more  than  one  at  a 
time;  what  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  a  cure? 

Ans. — The  cause  is  catarrhal  garget,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
milk  ducts.  This  may  be  caused  also  by  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  udder  produced  by  over  disten¬ 
sion  by  excess  of  milk,  but  is  not  probably  in 
this  case.  Bathe  the  udder  with  warm  water, 
and  then  apply  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  and 
ammonia.  Give  the  cow  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  take  care  she  is  not  exposes!  to  rain 
Storms  alter  great  heat,  by  which  she  may 
become  chilled. 

SCALY  LEGS  IN  CHICKS. 

G.  F.,  I Vest  Alexandria,  O. — My  chickens 
are  afflicted  with  a  very  thick  scab  on  the  lower 
part,  of  the  legs,  which  finally  affects  the 
whole  body,  1  applied  coal-oil  to  the  feet  and 
rubbed  hog's  lard  on  the  under-side  of  the 
body;  is  that  the  right  treatment? 

Ans.  -The  remedy  would  have  been  all  right 
if  it  lmd  been  applied  where  it  was  required. 
These  scaly  legs  are  caused  by  a  species  of 
scab  mite  which  burrow  under  the  scales  of 
the  legs.  To  destroy  them,  first  wash  the 
legs  iu  warm,  soapy  water;  theu  apply  a 
mixture  of  lard  or  oil  of  uuy  kind  with 
kerosene  oil  in  equal  parts  and  work  it 
in  under  the  scales  with  a  brush.  A  few'  ap¬ 
plications  will  cause  the  scales  to  come  off  and 
a  new,  clean  growth  w  ill  appear. 

UMBILICAL  RUPTURE  IN  A  FILLY. 

C.  C.,  Murford,  Ala. — My  two-months-old 
filly  is  ruptured  at  the  naval,  the  hole  being 
about  an  inch  long;  w  hat  should  be  the  treat¬ 
ment? 

Ans,-  This  rupture  may  be  closed  by  means 
ot  it  pair  of  elatns.  Catch  the  skin  where  the 
rupture  is,  first  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
gut  is  taken  in,  and  clamp  it  in  the  clams. 
Leave  the  clams  on  until  they  drop  off,  when 
the  opening  will  have  been  closed.  It  is  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  orifice  of  the  umbilical 
cord  to  close,  and  should  be  attended  to  at 
once.  A  soft  pad  held  in  its  place  by  straps 
and  pressing  on  the  opening  would  be  very 
likely  to  close  it. 

TOO  MANY  **  BUGS”. 

G.  W.  I).,  Danvers,  Mass — When  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  about  six  weeks  old  their  wings  droop 
and  they  die.  On  post-mortem  examination 
their  crops  uro  choke-full  of  small  black  bugs 
or  booties ;  do  these  cause  their  death,  ami  how- 
should  they  be  treated? 

Ans,— It  is  vary  likely  that  these  beetles 
are  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  chickens  are 
eating  too  muny  of  them.  It  would  be  better 
to  shut  them  up  and  feed  them  cracked  corn 
or  wheat  for  a  time.  Or  feed  them  with  the 
grain  before  they  are  let  out  so  that  they 
will  not  devour  sc,  many  of  the  insects. 

STRETCHES  IN  SHEEr. 

M.  C.  IF.,  Leona ,  Pa.— What  ails  my  sheep? 
They  stop  eating;  they  drink  little,  and  now 
and  theu  they  stretch  themselves,  dying  in  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  culled  ‘’stretches”  by 
shepherds,  but  it  is  simply  indigestion  aud  im¬ 
paction  of  the  stomach  with  the  undigested 
food.  A  dose  of  one  ounce  of  linseed  oil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  copious  drinks  of  linseed  or  oatmeal 
gruel,  made  thin,  will  usually  relieve  the 
sheep.  Injections  of  warm  water  or  very  thin 
linseed  infusion  will  tie  useful. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  L.  J.,  IHUertown,  Fa.  —1.  The  milk 
from  my  cows  looks  all  right,  but  the  cream 
doesn’t  part  readily  from  it,  aud  it  seems 
watery.  1  have  given  the  cows  different  cattle 
powdei-s  iu  vain;  w  hat  is  the  matter?  2.  How 
can  a  horse  be  prevented  from  carrying  the 
bit  uuder  the  tongue? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  the  reason  tor  the  trouble  which  is  so  indefi¬ 


nitely  described  that  we  canuot  understand  it. 
Please  be  more  particular  and  mention  how 
the  cows  are  fed  and  watered,  and  how  the 
milk  is  set  and  in  what  sort  of  a  place.  It  is 
probable  that  the  trouble  is  iu  the  place  where 
the  milk  is  kept.  “Different,  cattle  powders” 
may  be  the  cause  of  it  too,  as  these  powders 
vary  very  much  in  composition  and  some  may 
be  injurious.  See  that  the  feed  is  good,  the 
water  pure,  the  milk  utensils  quite  clean,  the 
milk  kept  iu  a  perfectly  sweet,  cool  place,  and 
do  not  leave  the  cream  on  the  milk  after  it 
has  become  sour.  2.  Put  a  plate  of  steel  about 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  cut  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  lengthwise,  on  to  the  hit  so  that  it  lies 
lengthwise  of  the  tongue;  the  horse  cannot 
get  the  tongue  over  it  then.  The  plate  must 
be  binged  loose  on  the  bit  or  it  may  hurt  the 
tongue  when  the  bit  is  pulled. 

J.  N.  P.,  Kansas. —  1.  When  a  cow  fails  to 
cast  the  afterbirth  what  should  be  done?  2. 
A  cow,  though  served  by  three  different 
bulls,  bus  failed  to  get  with  calf;  how  should 
she  be  treated?  3.  Is  the  Guernsey  superior 
to  the  Holstein  for  beef  and  butter?  4.  How 
should  I  treat  a  brood  mare  that  is  difficult  to 
get  with  foal  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  mem 
branes  are  not  expelled  in  six  or  eight  hours, 
the  cow  may  be  given  the  following;  Savin, 
or  Red  Cedar  leaves,  one  ounce;  carbonate  of 
potash,  half  an  ounce;  infuse  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  strain  aud  give  when  u  little  warm. 
Repeat  the  dose  every  six  hours.  2.  Give  the 
cow  now  au  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
daily  until  her  time  comes  around  again.  Then 
drive  her  four  or  five  miles  before  being  served 
aud  leave  her  with  the.  bull  all  night,  8.  The 
Guernsey  is  quite  different  from  the  Holsteiu. 
or  rather  Dutch  cattle.  As  a  rule  the  Guern¬ 
sey  is  the  better  butter  cow  and  the  Dutch  the 
better  lieef  animal,  although  she  is  usually  a 
fine  milker.  4.  Drive  or  ride  the  mare  until 
she  is  tired  before  bringing  her  to  the  horse. 
Then  let  her  rest  quietly. 

./.  D.  S.  Whitewater,  Wis., — What  is  the 
best  w  ay  to  treat  barley  and  oat  stubble — to 
seed  to  Timothy  without  graiu  this  Fall,  or  to 
sow  rye  or  wheat  seeding  to  Timothy  ?  There 
is  always  a  market  for  good  bay  here  at  good 
prices.  Wheat  is  uot.  always  a  sure  crop  and 
rye  I  know  little  about,  having  never  raised 
it.  What  depth  should  it  be  plowed ?  What 
would  be  the  best  time  for  sowing? 

Ans.— If  grass  is  desired,  we  would  choose 
to  seed  dow  n  at  once,  by  harrowing  the  stub¬ 
ble — uot  plowing  it — very  thoroughly  only  on 
the  surface,  and  continue  until  a  very  fine  tilth 
had  been  procured.  Then  sow  half  a  bushel 
of  Timothy  seed,  half  each  way  toget  un  even 
seeding,  and  then  roll.  If  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  hay  next 
season,  and  the  meadow  w  ill  be  much  better 
than  if  it  bad  been  seeded  with  rye.  But  it 
all  depends  upon  having  a  very  fine  and  mel¬ 
low  surface  and  a  firm  soil  under  it, 

M.  E.  B.  North  Rochester ,  Mass. — What 
should  be  the  treatment  for  a  horse  whose 
shoulder  has  been  lamed  by  drawing  a  mow 
ing-machme?  A  neighbor  recommends  put¬ 
ting  in  a  dowel;  is  that  advisable? 

Ans, — We  suppose  he  means  a  rowel  or 
seton.  That  would  not  be  judicious  as  it 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  muscle.  If  it  is 
really  the  shoulder  which  is  sprained,  rub  it 
with  any  good  liniment  or  with  a  mixture  of 
sweet  oil  and  ammonia.  Rub  it  well  and  for 
15  or  2<i  mluutes,  so  that  as  much  of  the  lini¬ 
ment  will  be  absorbed  as  possible.  The  rub¬ 
bing,  however,  will  do  the  most  good. 

J.  M.  K.,  Gauges,  Mich. — This  year  l  have 
utterly  lost  two  acres  of  spleudidly  set  grapes 
ow  ing  to  the  greatest  of  our  pests — the  Rose 
Bug.  I  sprinkled  the  pests  with  coal-tar  wa¬ 
ter  with  no  effect,  and  hand-picked  them  for 
two  weeks  without  apparently  diminishing 
their  number;  is  Hammond’s  Slug-Shot, which 
1  see  advertised  as  a  remedy,  really  effectual? 

Ans. — The  Slug-Shot,  is  a  preparation  of 
Paris  given,  "  C  believe.  It  does  uot  appear 
that  any  poison  will  serve  against  Rose  Bugs, 
since  it  must  lx1  eaten  to  kill  them  and  would, 
therefore,  have  to  be  applied  to  the  blossoms. 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  remedy  for  this  formidable 
post  except  baud-piekiug  or  knocking  them  off 
into  pans  of  keroseue  and  water. 

“  .1  subscriber,"  Chatham,  (hit. —  1.  Will  the 
Rural  send  me  some  Niagara  Grape  seeds; 
2.  Some  of  my  Concord  Grapes  are  affected 
with  mildew;  w  hat  is  the  cause  ?  Would  sul¬ 
phur  dusted  over  the  affected  vines,  be  l>en- 
efieial  ? 

Ans.— We  shall  not  baveauy  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  until  the  grapes  are  ripe.  2.  We 
cannot  judge  without  seeing  the  vines. 
For  mildew  we  blow  flowers  of  sulphur 
upon  the  vines  early  iu  t  he  morning  before  the 
dew  is  dissipated  by  the  sun's  rays,  through  a 
bellows.  This  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
mildew  appears.  It  is  uot  a  specific  remedy, 
but  the  best  that  is  known.  Other  questions 
will  bh  answered  later. 
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J.  S.  D.,  Bismark,  Mo. — 1.  Is  there  any  way 
to  tell  the  color  of  a  grape  by  the  vine  or  leaf  1 
2.  Would  cow  manure  and  ashes,  mixed 
together  and  rotted  lie  a  good  application  to 
a  strawberry  bed  the  coming  Fall?  3.  Which 
is  the  more  profitable — Miner’s  Prolific  or 
Sharpless? 

Ans. — l.  The  color  of  the  grape  canuot  be  dr 
termined  by  the  color  of  the  stems  or  by  any 
peculiarity  of  the  foliage.  2.  Yes,  if  well  rot¬ 
ted, but  there  would  be  less  loss  if  applied  separ¬ 
ately.  3.  It  is  hard  to  say.  They  cannot  be 
compared  together.  The  Sharpless  bears  a 
much  larger  berry  but  it  is  not  so  prolific.  We 
ure  supposing  that  both  do  well  in  a  given 
locality. 

C.  II.  B.,  Gaines,  Orleans  Co.  N.  Y.,  Is 
there  any  cure  for  a  tumor  or  wen  about 
the  size  of  a  heu’s  egg  on  the  jaw  of  my  two- 
year-old  cow? 

Ans. — The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  for 
it  is  to  apply  iodine  in  the  form  of  ointment 
or  the  tincture.  Bat  it  is  probable  it  comes 
from  the  bone,  either  caused  by  an  injury  or 
from  scrofula,  in  either  case  it  had  better  re¬ 
main  as  it  is  or  it  may  become  worse.  A 
tumor  of  a  similar  kind  treated  by  injection 
of  carbolic  acid  has  been  cured;  but  such 
treatmeut  is  only  advisable  by  au  experienced 
person. 

PI.  S.  K.,  Haring,  Mich. — A  healthy  cow 
dropped  a  calf  with  a  soft  tumor,  the  size  of  a 
large  apple,  just  under  the  chin.  Is  it  goitre, 
aud  what  is  the  best  treatment  to  remove  it? 

Ans. — This  is  not  goitre,  which  is  a  rather 
firm  swelling  near  the  throat  or  upon  it.  It  is 
more  probably  a  dropsical  effusion  which 
may  disappear  in  time.  If  it  remains  without 
change  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  give  the  calf 
one  scruple  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved 
in  warm  water  and  added  to  its  milk.  Con¬ 
tinue  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  unless  the 
swelling  disappears  sooner.  Bathe  the  part 
with  cold  water  every  morning  and  rub  it 
gently  with  the  hand. 

J.  C.  A.,  Winchester,  IU. — Sends  three 
specimens  of  wheat  for  name. 

Ans.— The  small  head  closely  resembles  what 
we  have  raised  simply  as  “  Amber.  "  You  may 
know  the  true  Fultz  by  the  straw  turning  red. 
The  long,  narrow  head  is  unknown  to  us  VY'e 
should  not  care  to  raise  it,  judging  by  this 
specimen.  Length  in  heads  is  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  breadth  of  spikelets. 

M.  M.,  Brighton,  Canada. — Is  there  a  con- 
trivanoe  for  utilizing  steam  heat  to  evaporate 
fruit  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  The  Steam-Heat  Evaporator 
Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  make  a  machine  of  this 
kind,  and  they  will  furnish  information 
about  it. 

E.  W.  IF.,  Claridon,  Ohio,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  wheat  there  called  Democrat.  ' 

Ans. — We  canuot  give  the  true  name.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  it  has  come  to  us  under 
four  or  live  different  names — first  through  the 
Agricultural  Department  as  Swamp. 

.4  subscriber,  RichmondvUle,  N.  Y. — Whew 
ean  pure-bred  Cotswold  sheep  lx?  procured  ? 

Ans.— George  Chick.  Attica,  N.  Y. ;  Ensign 
&  Brown,  Jeddo,  N.  Y, ;  Geo.  Ingersoll, 
Charleston,  N.  Y. ;  F.  S.  Peer,  East  Palmyra, 

N.  Y. ;  YY.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  T.  K.,  Zanesville.  Ohio. — Will  it  benefit 
corn  to  sow  phosphate  on  the  ground  w  hen  the 
corn  is  tasseling  ? 

Ans. — It  is  too  late  to  get  benefit  from  phos¬ 
phate.  Superphosphate  would  be  felt  if  rain 
followed  at  once. 

J.  B.  B.,  SmithvUle,  Canada. — Who  in  New 
York  State,  not  very  far  from  Niagara  Falls, 
has  Small  White  Yorkshire  swine  for  sale,  like 
those  illustrated  iu  a  late  Rural? 

Ans. — T.  R.  Proctor,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  IF.,  Oberlin.  Kans,— Will  Tea  Wheat 
or  W  hite  Russian  do  as  a  W inter  wheat  ? 

Ans.— We  have  trii>d  both  and  failed  with 
both  as  Winter  wheats — that  is,  Fall-sown 
w'heats. 

-4.  E.,  Cambridge,  N.  U. ,  sends  specimens  of 
cherries  for  name. 

Ans. — The  cherries  were  uot  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  w  hen  received.  Should  guess  them  to  be 
May  Duke, 

W.  T.  T.,  no  address, — Would  it  pay  to 
haul  spent  tan-bark  one  mile  for  top-dressing 
clay  land,  where  a  team  costs  two  dollars  a  day 

Ans. — No. 


Communications  received  for  the  week  Endinu 
Saturday,  Aug.  11 1 

H.  A.  E.-C.  S.-G.  R  F. — N .  B.  B.-E.  M.  T.— P,  L.  F. 
— A.  E.  L.  8.-C.  T.  D.-L.  H. -Ilia-  A  B.-L.  &  J.  S.- 
T.  E.  T.  M.  C.-L.  R. — C.  H.  R.-A.  R.-R.  W.  S.-L. 
A.-T.  M.-S.  TV.  a-A.  H.-L.  C.  S.-C.  F.  B.-J.  S.  0. 

W.  U.  T.-T.  B.  YV.-H.  A.  C.-A.  E. -G.  T.  K.— T.— 
H  B.— T.  Macatplne,  thanks;  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  -W.  i.  c.— a.  l,  j.— g.  c.— I.  p.  R.— w.  s. 
thanks  T.  A.  C.  &  Co.,  we  will  attend-T.  M.  W.-D. 
J.  S.-H.S.I.-C.  A.  W.-R,  L.-E.  G.-H.S.-A.  T.— 
•  Subscriber”— W.  F.  C.-  A.  B.  Y.-N.  W.  Y.,  thanks— 
A  H.  TI.-E.  W.  W.-M.  M  B  1  hanks- E.  E.  p.— Z.  J. 
>1  — R.  B.  R  -I.  G.  A.O  .  Jr  -t.  W.-W  S.-  1.  Rj 
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We  have  this  year  raised  10  acres  of 
Silver  Chaff  Wheat  for  our  main  crop. 
This  variety  originated  iu  Canada,  though 
it  came  to  us  through  Gen.  Le  Tine,  the 
then  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  It 
may  not  he  quite  so  hardy  as  Clawson, 
but  it  yields  more  on  our  sandy  soil  and 
makes  a  finer  quality  of  flour. 

Tile  decline  in  the  price  of  cattle  is  the 
subject  of  deprecation  or  congratulation 
as  the  speaker  is  a  seller  or  buyer — a  pro¬ 
ducer  or  consumer.  Although  live  stock 
has  increased  here  even  in  greater  ratio 
than  our  population,  the  present  fall  can¬ 
not  be  due  to  over-production,  for  beef  is 
still  seen  on  millions  of  tables  much  more 
rarely  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  fact  is  that 
there  was  a  “boom”  in  beef  last  year; 
prices  were  too  high  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
raising  cattle,  and  they  are  now  falling 
to  the  legitimate  level — accommodating 
themselves  to  the  general  law  of  average, 
which  applies  to  the  cattle  interests  as 
well  as  to  all  other  stable  interests  of  the 
country.  Last  year  the  country  enjoyed  a 
“boom”  in  nearly  all  agricultural  pro- 
duc-ts.and  now  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  shrinkage  in  values.  While  stock  is 
low  in  comparison  with  prices  in  1 882,  it 
is  still  high  in  comparison  with  those  of 
1880  and  1879,  and  is  by  no  means  below 
the  limit  of  profitable  production. 


The  other  day  Parnell  gave  notice  in 
Parliament  that  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  sad  agricultural  results  of  the  late 
English  policy  in  Ireland,  but  a  cablegram 
on  Thursday  announced  that  be  would  re¬ 
frain  from  doing  so,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Ministry  would  soon  introduce 
some  more  remedial  legislation.  It  does 
not  require  the  calm,  ummpa.ssioued  but 
terribly  clear  and  forcible  statement  of 
criminating  facts  and  deductions  of  con¬ 
clusions  for  which  the  Irish  agitator  is  re¬ 
markable.  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  some  of 
the  results  of  the  policy  of  expatriation. 
The  agricultural  returns  sent  in  to  the 
Register-General  of  Ireland  for  last  year 
show  a  melancholy  condition.  The 
acreage  under  crops  decreased  8,114,031) 
in,j»  country  whose  total  area  is  less  than 
that  of  Indiana.  The  decrease  of  land  under 
flax  was  34,000  acres.  The  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  was  1,500,000  tons  less  than  in  1881. 
The  cultivated  land  is  lapsing  into 
wilderness  or  is  converted  into  grazing 
ranches;  while  on  all  sides  the  black, 
skeleton  rafters  of  desolated  homes  whose 
hearth  fires  are  quenched  forever  owing  to 
the  heart-broken  exodus  of  a  home-loving 
peasantry,  tell  the  same  story  of  decay 
and  decline. 


We  have  never  thought  it  profitable  to 
manure  (top-dress)  pastures.  When  grass 
land  fails,  corn,  the  first  crop  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  receives  chemical  fertilizers  only — 
500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Then  we  manure 
also  with  concentrated  fertilizers  for  oats, 
using  farm  manure  for  wheat  seeded  to 
Timothy  and  clover — plowing,  usually  the 
fourth  year  thereafter  for  corn  again.  Ro¬ 
tations  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
climate  and  soil,  but  this  is  found  to  be 
the  most  profitable  for  Long  Island  farm¬ 
ers  in  general.  Potatoes  upon  our  soil 
rarely  yield  a  heavy  crop,  for  the  apparent 
reason  that  during  the  season  drought 
usually  occurs  severe  enough  to  check  their 
growth.  Our  best  crops  have  been  raised 
with  chemical  fertilizers  sown  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  under  level  culture,  the  pieces  (two 
strong  eyes)  dropped  one  foot  apart,  the 
drills  three  feet  apart.  At  River  Edge, 
(New  Jersey)  where  the  soil  is  more  moist 
and  inclined  to  clay,  we  have  raised  at 
the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  but  with  wheat,  oats  and  corn — 
no  matter  how  well  the  land  is  prepared — 
the  crop  is  never  so  heavy  as  in  favorable 
seasons  on  Long  Island. 

-  - 

In  1873  Chester  County,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  started  the  system  of  compelling  all 
persons  to  fence  in  their  live  stock,  in¬ 
stead  of  fencing  out  other  people’s  stock, 
and  other  counties  soon  followed  Ihe  ex¬ 
ample.  Nearly  a  year  ago  a  general  law' 
was  passed  on  the  subject,  and  when  this 
went  into  effect  last  October,  trouble  be¬ 
gan.  Thousands  wrho  own  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  goats  or  sheep  own  no  land,  but 


graze  their  stock  in  waste  places,  in  the 
timber  or  along  the  highways,  and  while 
in  many  counties  the  majority  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  law,  a  considerable  minority 
are  disposed  to  resist  it  in  all  the  others. 
A  great  deal  of  bitterness  and  violence  has 
been  displayed  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  during  the  last  nine  months,  and 
serious  disaffection  exists  in  at  least  six 
counties.  This  appears  to  have  culmina¬ 
ted  in  Lexington  County  where  mobs  have 
been  burning  farm  buildings,  turning 
stock  into  the  growing  crops,  whipping 
and  even  murdering  citizens  who  support 
the  fence  law’.  Old  Ku  Ivlux  notices  have 
been  served  on  prominent  advocates  of  the 
new7  legislation,  and  where  such  warnings 
have  been  unheeded  Ku  Klux  vengeance 
has  followed.  The  last  deed  of  this  kind 
occurred  a  few  nights  since  in  Full  Swamp 
Township,  when  about  20  white  men  with 
faces  blackened  and  covered  with  masks 
visited  a  couple  of  brothers  named  llutto, 
and  after  grossly  maltreating  them,  ex¬ 
torted  promises  from  them  to  tear  down 
their  pasture  fences  and  fence  m  their 
crops.  The  Governor  having  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  directed  the  Sheriff  to  arrest  the 
law-breakers,  half-a-dozen  of  whom  have 
been  brought  as  prisoners  to  Lexington 
Court  House,  while  an  armed  posse  is  still 
hunting  for  others.  The  respectable 
classes  generally  favor  the  stock  law,  its 
bitterest  enemies  are  those  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  property  laws  generally. 


“BROWN  GUANO.” 


A  profitable  source  of  vile  income  has 
lately  been  declared  illegal  in  Egypt.  The 
W’ise  men  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  be¬ 
lieved  that  after  3,000  years  people  would 
return  to  animate  (heir  earthly  bodies, 
which  it  w  as  therefore  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  should  be  preserved  for  reanmia- 
tion.  Accordingly  while  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  most  skillful  chemists  was  enlisted 
in  the  preparat  ion  of  wealthy  mummies, 
in  case  of  the  poor  the  bodies  were  merely 
saturated  with  bitumen,  or  natron,  baked 
in  an  oven,  swathed  in  woolen  rags,  then 
tied  up  iu  a  mat  of  palm  leaves  and  laid 
away  to  rest  in  the  great  sepulchres  in 
row’s  of  thousands.  While  the  mighty 
Pharaohs,  their  powerful  relatives  and 
haughty  priests  and  nobles  have  thus  been 
preserved  to  serve  as  mummies  for  the 
museums  of  every  town  in  the  barbarian 
world;  are  converted  into  pills  and  po¬ 
tions  for  the  healing  of  various  diseases, 
or  into  charcoal  to  be  used  in  refining  su¬ 
gar,  the  most  hideous  form  of  utilitarian 
desecration  has  been  shown  by  the  degen¬ 
erate  Egyptians  of  our  days  in  selling  the 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lower- 
class  mummies  to  merchant  vessels  at  so 
much  per  ton  to  fertilize  foreign  fields. 
From  the  innumerable  tombs  near  Mem¬ 
phis  and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  long 
strings  of  camels  were  employed  until 
quite  recently  in  openly  carrying  this  hu¬ 
man  bone  dust  to  vessels  in  the  harbor  at 
Alexandria;  while  large  quantities  of  such 
human  remains,  under  the  name  of  “brown 
guano.”  w'ere  brought  to  the  vessels  in 
cargo-boats  from  the  ancient  sepulchres 
and  catacombs  which  honeycomb  the 
rocky  ridge  near  Alexandria  itself.  The 
vile  trade  was  earned  on  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  concealment  or  disguise,  and*  vis¬ 
itors  could  see  human  bones,  glass  tear 
bottles  and  earthenware  lamps  that  had 
all  been  laid  away  perhaps  before  the  days 
of  Joseph,  shoveled  up  together  with  the 
accumulated  brown  dust,  carried  up  the 
ships’ sides  in  baskets  and  dumped  into 
the  hold  to  be  conveyed  to  England  where 
the  regular  price  was  £0  iOs.,  or  about 
$32  per  ton — a  price  that  gave  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fertilizers  a  good  profit  by 
mixing  the  stuff  with  Peruvian  guano. 


THE  LATEST  CROP  ESTIMATE. 


By  the  1 0th  of  each  month  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  lias  analyzed  and  for¬ 
mulated  the  results  of  its  crop  reports  for 
the  previous  month,  so  that  a  brief  ab¬ 
stract  is  w  ired  to  the  chief  points  in  the 
country,  and  usually  appears,  whole  or 
still  further  condensed,  in  the  papers. 
From  the  abstract  received  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  it  appears  that  the  average  of  Spring 
wheat  is  07,  the  same  as  in  1882,  but 
higher  than  for  any  previous  August  since 
1877.  The  returns  for  August  do  not  es¬ 
sentially  change  the  indicated  aggregate 
of  July  for  the  entire  crop. 

In  New  England,  the  Middle  States  and 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  also  west  of  the 
Mississippi  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  corn.  Tn  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas 
the  improvement  is  slight — only  a  single 
point;  while  in  the  South  there  has  been 
a  decline  on  account  of  drought,  and  a 
slight  one  in  Michigan  from  too  much 
moisture.  Taking  the  whole  area,  how¬ 


ever,  the  condition  has  advanced  from  88 
to  89  per  cent,  of  a  perfect  crop.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1879,  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop 
was  90  and  the  yield,  according  to  revised 
estimates,  28  bushels  per  acre,  on  an  area 
of  53,085,420  acres;  the  present  returns 
indicate  a  yield  of  not  over  25  bushels  per 
acre,  on  68,000,000  acres,  or  an  aggregate 
of  1,700,000,000  bushels — about  17,000,- 
000  bushels  short  of  the  exceptionally 
large  crop  of  1880,  when  the  average  per 
acre  was  27 M  bushels,  and  the  area  62,- 
317,842  acres.  The  condition  now  is  six 
points  higher  than  in  August  last  year, 
but  lower  than  in  any  August  from  1870 
to  1880  inclusive.  The  nights  have  been 
too  cold  for  rapid  development  and  the 
crop  is  late,  and  frost  may  still  cause  dis¬ 
aster.  The  averages  of  the  States  of  prin¬ 
cipal  production  are: — Illinois,  86;  Indi¬ 
ana,  95;  Ohio,  89;  Michigan,  68;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  97;  Missouri,  88;  Kansas.  97; 
Iow’a,  85;  Nebraska,  84;  Wisconsin,  85; 
New  York,  90;  Pennsylvania,  99;  New 
Jersey,  101 ;  Virginia,  93;  North  Carolina, 
83;  South  Carolina,  70;  Georgia,  74;  Ala¬ 
bama,  80;  Mississippi,  87;  Louisiana,  100; 
Texas,  93 ;  Arkansas,  87 ;  Tennessee,  89. 

The  condition  of  oats  is  nowr  advanced 
from  99  to  100 — a  figure  surpassed  only 
last  August  since  1878.  The  average  for 
barley  is  95,  the  same  as  in  August  last 
year,  but  higher  than  in  any  previous 
August  since  1874.  From  present  indica¬ 
tions  the  potato  crop  will  be  immense, 
the  condition  averaging  101.  The  promise, 
however,  is  better  in  the  Central  States  of 
the  West  than  on  the  Northern  border 
where  the  soil  has  been  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  area  under  buckwheat  is 
equal  to  last  year’s  and  the  condition  is 
high,  represented  by  99.  The  average 
condition  of  tobacco  is  88.  The  condition 
of  cotton  is  lower  in  every  State  except 
Virginia,  the  average  having  fallen  from 
90  to  80. 

A  cablegram  from  the  London  statistical 
agent  of  the  Department  says  the  weather 
has  been  unsettled  during  the  first  10  days 
of  August,  and  ilic  temperature  has  been 
low  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The 
wheat  stocks  are  largely  accumulating. 
The  quality  of  the  new  Crop  is  fair;  but 
the  yield  will  be  short.  The  total  out¬ 
put  of  the  European  wheat  will  be  one- 
fifth  less  than  last  year,  and  one-tenth  be¬ 
low’  the  average.  German,  French  and 
Russian  advices  are  worse  according  to 
the  agent;  though  oilier  advices  will 
hardly  support  this  opinion. 


FORESTRY. 


The  American  Forestry  Congress  held 
its  annual  meeting  last  Wednesday, 
August  8,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  This 
organization  was  formed  m  Cincinnati  in 
1882,  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
prominent  men  interested  iu  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  what  trees  we  still  have  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  of  trees  in 
the  prairie  and  plain  States,  and  indeed, 
in  all  the  old-settled  States  winch  have 
been  greatly  denuded  of  their  primeval 
timber.  A  second  meeting  wTas  held  at 
Montreal,  last  August,  at  which  the 
American  Forestry  Association  was 
united  with  the  new  organization.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  recent  death  of  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder,  President  of  the  For¬ 
estry  Association,  and  also  chief  mover  in 
the  formation  of  the  Forestry  Congress, 
and  the  death  a  few  months  ago  of 
Leonard  B.  Hodges,  the  great  leader  of 
the  forestry  movement  in  the  prairie 
States,  the  attendance  at,  the  Congress 
was  large  and  the  interest  manifested  great. 

Commissioner  Loring,  President  of  the 
Congress,  presided  and  made  the  principal 
speech  of  the  occasion.  If  the  wholesale 
cutting  of  timber  continues  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  and  our  forests  are  not  better 
protected,  he  is  of  opinion  we  shall  soon 
be  without  American  forests.  Lately, 
however,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Warder,  Professor  Sargent,  Mr. 
Hodges  and  a  few  other  earnest  lovers 
of  forestry  and  far-sighted  patriots,  a 
great  deal  of  public  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  aforesting  de¬ 
nuded  sections,  and  the  clearings  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country  are  being  filled 
up  so  that  in  several  of  the  States  the  area 
under  timber  is  slowly  but  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  greater.  Still  in  spite  of  the  “new¬ 
ness”  of  lids  country,  the  forest  acreage  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  surface — 
a  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  east,  west 
and  north  of  Europe. 

From  an  interview  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  we  learn  that  to  conserve  our  exist¬ 
ing  forests  he  would  fence  them  in  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  fires  and  animals  out.  The 
former  are  the  most  disastrous  destroyers 
of  all  sorts  of  trees;  while  the  latter  every 
year  ruin  a  vast  amount  of  young  growth. 
Ow’ing  to  the  greed  of  the  owners  of  the. 
great  pineries  in  Maine,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 


sota  and  other  Northern  timber  States, 
the  country  will  soon  have  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  forests  of  the  Gulf  and  Pa¬ 
cific  States  for  its  lumber.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  considerable  public  importance 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  establish 
a  national  Forestry  Bureau  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
educate  the  public  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  This, 
wc  know,  was  a  project  which  the  late 
Dr.  Warder  highly  approved. 

A  large,  a  very  large,  amount  of  timber 
is  wasted  every  year  by  unlawful 
cutting  on  tbe  public  domain.  This 
occurs  not  only  on  land  belonging  to  the 
General  Government  but  also  on  that 
owned  by  the  several  States.  In  both 
cases  prompt  legislation  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  what  is  left  of  our  forests.  On  no 
subject  of  equal  public  interest  has  there 
been  more  shameful  neglect.  Take  the 
case  of  New  York  as  an  example.  A 
committee  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  to 
investigate  the  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  State  lands  and  the  cutting- 
down  of  timber  in  the  State  forests,  is 
now  in  session  at  Saratoga.  It  appears 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable,  rich 
land  covered  with  timber  have  already 
been  sold  for  from  $1  to  $5,  per  acre, 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  responsible  for 
this  swindling  of  the  public;  for  the  Land 
Commissioners,  who  should  have  the 
matter  in  charge,  disavow  all  responsibility 
for,  and  all  knowledge  of.  the  transactions. 
Over  600,000  acres  of  such  land  still  re¬ 
main.  and  though  the  last  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  an  acre  of  them,  there  is  no 
penalty  whatever  for  stealing  timber 
from  them.  A  man  who  takes  a  single 
stick  from  a  neighbor’s  pile  may  be  sent 
to  prison  for  several  months  or  even  years; 
while  ihrough  the  culpable  neglect  of 
several  Legislatures,  the  commonwealth 
may  be  robbed  by  wholesale  with  im¬ 
punity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  forests  do  im¬ 
portant  service  in  regulating  the  condition 
of  our  rivers  and  water-ways,  and  in  tem¬ 
pering  the  climate,  surely  public  policy 
demands  that  our  timbered  lands  should 
be  preserved,  no  matter  how  many  thieves 
goto  jail.  But,  besides  these  beneficial 
effects  of  forests,  a  large  pecuniary  iu- 
come  might  be  derived  from  the  national 
and  State  forests  if  properly  managed. 
According  to  Mr.  Peixotto,  our  Consul  at 
Lyons,  whose  report  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  just  been  printed,  the  market 
value  of  the  timber  lands  of  France  is 
$1,208,587,490,  and  (be  annual  revenue 
from  them  amounts  to  $39,458,630. 
Surely  in  the  matter  of  forestry  we  might 
profitably  and  wisely  learn  a  lesson  or  two 
from  Ihe  example  of  “effete  Europe.” 

.  -»  ♦  ♦ 

BREVITIES.  , 


The  Rural  knows  of  several  eases  in  which 
plum  trees  growing  in  hen  yards  produce 
good  crops  in  sections  where  the  curculio 
abounds. 

Permit  me  at  this  late  date  to  thank  the 
Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk  tor  $50  worth  of  super¬ 
phosphate  awarded  to  me  ns  fifth  premium  in 
the  Rural  com  contest.  The  Mnpcs  Fertilizer 
Company  forwarded  the  fertilizer  promptly, 
freight  prepaid,  without  exacting  any  pledges 
or  promises  whatever  of  me.  W.  N.  Robinson. 

Circloville,  Pa. 

Read  carefully  the  article  by  Richard  Good¬ 
man,  a  thoroughly  practical  and  successful 
farmer  and  stock-breeder,  w  ho  owns  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  exem¬ 
plifies  in  his  own  person  and  character  all  he 
wishes  other  farmers  to  be.  Make  a  note  of 
what,  he  says  of  the  fairs,  and  don't  forget  it 
when  you  attend  one. 

►Several  of  our  friends  have  criticised  the 
Rural  sharply  for  its  stutemeuts  that  the 
Downing  •Strawberry  is,  all  things  considered, 
as  good  as  any,  as  it  grows  in  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island.  Ellwanger  &•  Burry  who  have 
tested  it  beside  all  of  the  newer  kinds  state 
that  “  it  holds  its  place  in  spite  of  all  new 
comera.” 

We  have  had  so  many  requests  for  the 
Rural  containing  our  Fair  last,  that,  being 
unable  to  supply  buck  numbers,  we  deem  it 
best  to  republish  the  list  with  considerable 
additions.  This  list  is  not,  as  some  suppose, 
made  up  of  clippings  from  other  papers; 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
quiries  made  direct  to  the  secretaries  or  man¬ 
agers  of  the  various  fair  associations. 

Bismarck’s  latest  fuludtiation  against,  the 
American  ilog  is  an  ordoi  that  commanders 
of  German  war  vessels  must  limit  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  American  pickled  pork  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  crows  during 
the  homeward  voyage  of  the  vessels  from 
foreign  stations,  the  purpose  ol  t  he  order  being 
to  prevent  the  binding  of  any  American  pork 
in  Germany.  Germany  pays  u  considerable 
sum  for  making  an  able  seaman  out  of  a  “land 
lubber, ’’and  at  the  best  Germany  has  uo  sailors 
to  spurc,  yet  the  West  German  sailor  while 
afloat,  are  permitted  to  cut  American  pork, 
which  is  proclaimed  to  be  unlit  for  all  Ger¬ 
mans  on  shore.  Doesn't  the  single  fact  that 
Germany  permits  her  high-priced  sailors  to 
cut  our  pork,  while  forbidding  all  others  to 
touch  it,  conclusively  prove  the  ludicrous  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  pretext  on  which  Bismarck,  not 
Germany,  prohibits  its  importation. 
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STATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  FAIRS 


1883. 


Colorado,  Denver . July  17  to  Sept.  80 

Nebraska,  Omaha . Sent  10  15 

Dakota . \ 

Montana,  Helena . .  Sept  3  8 

Oregon . 

California . Sept  10.’  i  5 

Maryland,  Baltimore . Out.  15,  20 

Virginia,  Richmond . Oct.  31.  Nov  2 

West  Virginia,  Wheeling . Sent'  10.  15 

North  Carolina,  Kalelgh .  Oet  15  20 

South  Carolina,  Columbia .  Nov'.  l:f  if, 

Kentucky,  l.exlnglou . Aug.  2k.  ScpL  1 

Tennessee . . . 

Georgia . !..!!!!!!..!,!!!!!!! 

Mississippi.  Meriden . . . Oet  ,  20  Nov  8 

Arkansas,  Little  Roek . Oet.  11  20 

Florida..  . 

Texas.  Austin . '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Oet  16, 20 

Ontario,  Toronto .  sept  n  33 

Nova  Seotlu,  Truro . Sent,  25  Oet  1 

Maine,  Lewiston . Sept.  IT  22 

New  Hampshire,  Mauehester . Sept,  S  8 

New  York,  Rochester.. . . . Sept  n)  15 

Connecticut.  Meriden .  Sept  it‘‘» 

Rhode  Island,  FrovldcUce . ..!Soptv  25.'  IW 

Vermont,  Burlington . Sent.  Ill  15 

N ew  Jersey.  Waverly . "  Sent!  17  28 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia . Time  not  fixed 

Delaware,  Dover...  . . sept  21  20 

Ohio,  Columbus  .  .  "  sej,t  8-8 

Michigan,  Petrol! . .!!!!s«pt,  17  22 

Indiana,  ltnllaiiapoll*. . . Sept.  >i,  39 

Hllnols,  hleagn . Sej,t.  21, 20 

Wisconsin.  Madison .  Sent  3  8 

Minnesota  owatonna .  Sept  8,’  s 

Iowa,  Des  Molues . Aug.  31.  Sent!  7 

Missouri.  St.  Louis . ..  .  Oet  1  8 

Kansas. Topeka . . .  Sent- in  '15 

St.  Louis  Fair.  st.  Louis . . '.  Oet  i  S 

Steuben  Co.  Agr.  Ass’n.  Angola,  Ind. .  ..  October  9-13 
Patasfcalo  Agr.  Society,  Pataskala,  Ohio. .  .Ang.  28-81 

Manitoba,  Portage  La  Prairie . Oet  1-f, 

Provincial  Exhibition,  Guelph,  Out . Sept.  24-29 

INDKi'K.NPK.NT  AND  DISTRICT. 

American  Institute.  New  York . Oet.  3,  Dee.  I 

New  Englaud,  Mauehester,  N.  H . Sept.  3,  3 

Louisville  Exposition,  Louisville  Ky _ Aug.  I,  Nov  10 

Pittsburg  Exposition,  Pittsburg,  Pa. . .  Sept.  11,  Oet,  13 

Inter-State,  Exposition.  St,  Joseph,  Mo . Sept.  3,8 

District  Fair  Ass’ll,  Cnctiotidale,  III  . Oct. 8,  12 

Western  Mlelilguu.  Grand  Rapids . Sept,  21  28 

North  Eastern  Indiana,  Waterloo,  lud .  Oet  i  5 

Fat  Cnttle  Show,  Chicago.  Ill . Nov.  14  22 

Trl-St ate,  Toledo  .  . Sept.  10,  II,  12,  13,  14 

Southern  Ohio,  Day  loti . Sept.  21, 25, 2R,  27, 28 

Central  Ohio,  Meehan lesburg... . Sept.  11, 12,  1::,  11 

Sabina,  O.,  Sutdnn.  .  . Aug  an,  21  23  23  2l 

Hlanchester,  O.,  KlaneUealer . Aug,  27, 28, 28, 30'  81 

Neweomerstown.  O.,  Newcomers 

town . Oct.  2,  3.  4.  8 

Wellington,  O..  Wellington . Vug  28.29  3u 

Clyde,  Ohio.,  Clyde .  net  3  3  S  r, 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ind.  O.,  Washington _ Sept.  26,  27,  28 

Pataskala,  Pataskala .  Aug  2s  29.  ati  31 

OrrvlIle.O.,  OrrvtLlo .  . Oet,  111,11,12  13 

New  London,  O.,  New  London . Sept .  21.  22,  23'  2-1 

Hleksvllle, O,,  HleksvlUe . Sept,  18,1a  20  -,l 

Laurelvtlle,  o  ,  Laurehiile . Sept.  It,  12,  1.3.  11 

Hartford, 0..  Hartford  . Sept.  11,  12,  1.3  li 

Northern  lud..  Ft.  W  ayne . Sept.  10,11,12  13,' it 

Knlghtstown,  hid.,  Kulglitstown . Aug,  28.  29,  80  .31 

Mississippi  Exposition  ass’ii,  Aber¬ 
deen  ,  Miss . . Oct.  22  27 

West  Virginia  Central  Agricultural  and 


Manitoba  Agricultural  ami  Art  Association. 

Port  la  Prairie,  Manitoba . Oct  1  li 

National  Mining  and  Industrial  Ex,, 

Denver,  Col . . . July  17,  Sept.  SO 

Eastern  Michigan.  Ypslluntt.  Mich . ...S;o>t.  23.  2) 

Northeastern  .Michigan,  East  Saginaw, 

Michigan  .  Sept.  34, 28 

Central  Michigan,  Lansing.  Mich . Oet.  1  5 

Fat  Stock  Show.  Kansas  Cl  tv. . .  Oet  l  8 

Tri-State,  Ex., (Williams’ Grove),  Mecbnnles- 

burg.Pa . Aug.  20, 26 

coo xt v  runs  in  maine. 

Franklin, ^Farmington. . . Oet.  9,  11 

Kennebec.  Rcadfleld  . . .  Oet  2  I 

Knox  Nortb.Hope  Corner . Oet.  9.  'll 

Sagadahoc,  Toimlium  . Oet.  9,  11 

West  Oxford,  Fryehurg . Oct.  9  11 

West  Penobscot,  Exeter . Sept.  35, 28 


COUNTY  If  A IH8  IX  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury  ami  Salisbury.  Newburyport  ..  Oct.  2,  .8 

Barnstable,  Barnstable . Scut.  2-5,  36 

Berkshire. Pittsfield . Oef.  2,  1 

Bristol,  Taunton . Sept.  25,  27 

Deertle'd  Valley,  Charlemont . Sept.  2D,  21 

Essex,  Haverhill . Sept.  25,  3t: 

Franklin,  Greenfield . . Sept.  27,  28 

Hampden,  ( :  Ipppee  .  . .  Sept  25,27 

Hampden  East,  Palmer . .  Sept  is,  19 

Hampshire,  Amherst . Sept.  20,  21 

Hampshire.  Franklin, etc.  Northampton  ..Oct.  X  5 

Highland,  51  IddlolleM .  Sept.  3,11 

Bingham,  Htnghnm . Sept.  25.26 

Hoosue  Valley,  North  Adams . Sept  [8  19 

Housatonic,  Gt.Harrlngtou . Sept’  26'  >4 

Marshfield,  Marshfield . Sept.  12'  {1 

Martha's  Vineyard,  West  Tisbury . Oet.  4  9 

Middlesex,  Concord . . Sent 

Middlesex,  North,  l.owell . Sept.  25*  ■X! 

Middlesex, South,  Framingham . ..  Sept  is'  19 

Nantucket,  Nantucket . Sept  5'  fi 

Plymouth,  Bridgewater  . . . Sent'  pi 

Union,  Blandfnrd.  . .Sept!  1931 

Worcester,  Worcester . . .  .  .Sent.  2U  '  21 

Worcester.  North,  Ft(chbu,rg . Sent  25  5u 

Worcester,  Northwest,  Athol . Oet  .  i  h 

Worcealer,  Kouih,  Stqrbrldge .  Sept  13  Vi 

Worcester,  Southeast.  Milford . Sent.  35’  <k 

Worcester,  West.  Burrc . Sept  .  27',  28 

county  K.uii  ix  rhode  island. 

Washington,  West  Kingston .  . Sept,  ts  30 

Woonsocket,  Woonsocket . . . Sept.  18*  20 


COP. STY  lrA  I  IIS  ix  VERMONT. 


Caledonia,  St.  Johnsbury . 

Lamoille  Volley,  Morristown . 

Poultncy,  Pouftney . 

White  River,  Bethel . 


. Sept.  18,  30 

. Sept,  25,  27 

. Sept.  18,  20 

. Sept.  IS,  20 


COUNT Y  FAIRS  IX  CONNECTICUT. 

Chester,  Chester  . . . . 

Fairfield,  Norwalk  . 

Guilford.  Guilford  .  . 

New  Milford,  New  5t  1 1  ford . 

Southington,  Southing  loti  . 

Tolland  East.  Stafford  Springs . 

Union,  Huntington . 

Windham,  Brooklyn  . 

Wood  bridge  and  Bethany.  Woodbrldge.. . 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Allegany,  Angelica  . 

Hroome,  Whitney’s  Point . 

Carthage  Union.  Carthage . ! 

Cattaraugus,  l  ittle  Valley . 

Chautauqua,  Jamestown . 

Chemung,  Elmtrn.  . . 

CQlnmhln,  Chatham . 

Cortland,  Cortland 

Delaware,  1  lelhl . .!.!.!!.'!’!"! 

Dutchess,  Washington  Hollow. ... 7.  .7.7.’. 7 

Eric,  Hamburgh . . . 

Essex,  Westport . .'. 

FrankUu,  Malone . . 

Fulton,  Fulton  . 

Oeucsoo.  Batavia  . . 

Greene,  Cairo .  . 

Herkimer,  Herkimer.'.’.’ .7.7.77.7.7." . 

Jefferson.  Watertown... 

Lewis,  Lowvllle  .  . 

Livingston,  Geneseo. . . 

Montgomery,  Fonda .  . 


- Sept.  26 

.Sept.  It,  11 
....Sept.  25 
Sept.  '27,  29 
...Oct.  9,  n 
.  Oct  10,  11 
■  Sept.  19,  21 
•  Sept,  is,  30 
....Oct.  3,  4 


....Oct.  2,  1 
Sept.  It,  11 
Sept.  25,  27 
...Sept,  8,  ri 
.Sept.  5.  8 
...  .Oct  2,  5 

•  Sept.  16,  2d 
.Sept.  It,  13 

•  Sept.  11,  18 
Sept.  IS,  21 
.Sept  2.5,28 
.Sept  25,  27 
Sept  26,  & 
..  .Sept.  4,  rt 


Moravia  Union,  Moravia . Sept  18  20 

Niagara,  Lock  port . Sept.  27.29 

Oneida,  Rome . Sept  17  31 

Onondaga,  Syracuse .  Sept  t ji  21 

On turlo,  Canandaigua . Sept .  '25.*27 

Orange,  Middletown . . Sept.  18  21 

Orleans,  Albion .  Sent  27  29 

Otsego,  Cooperatown... . Sent  24  27 

Putnam,  Carmel . Sent  ti’u 

Queens  Mlueola  . . .  . Sept!  25|  27 

sssastst 

Rush  villa  Union,  Kush  vine . bet.  5’  1; 

Sandy  Creek,  R.  O,  &  B..  Sandy  Creek . ..Sept,  V,  7 

.Schoharie  Schoharie .  Oct  2  I 

Seneca,  Waterloo . Sept.  36,  as 

st.  Lawrence,  Canton...  . Sept  11  t!f 

Saratoga.  Ballxton  Spa .  Sept  It  It 

Steuben.  Bath .  Sent  2r,’  24 

Sullivan.  Montlcello .  Oet  3  i 

Suffolk.  Rlvcrhead . . !'  "! . oet’  2*  i 

Tioga,  Owego . .  sent  11  13 

Tompkins.  Ithaca  .  Sent  2r>'  ‘>7 

Washington,  Sandy  Hill .  Sept  i,*7 

Western  New  York.  Rochester . Oet  3  5 

V\ y-omlng,  Warsaw . Sept.  19, 20 

A  ates,  Penn  A  an .  Oet.  J,  4 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IX  SEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington,  Mt.  Holly . Oct  9  10 

Bergen,  Hohokus  . Sept  35  37 

Cumberland,  Bridgeton .  Sent  5  fi 

Hunterdon,  Flemington .  Sent  25 '27 

monuiouth,  Freehold .  Sent  li’  11 

Morris,  Morristown . "  Sept  11’  13 

Salem,  Wnodstown . _ . Sept.'  11  13 

Somerset,  Somerville . Oet  2  4 

Union  and  Middlesex,  Plainfield .  Sept  25  29 

West  Jersey,  Woodstowu . Sept.’  12,'  13 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IX  MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  Timonlum .  Sent  4  7 

Cecil.  Klkton .  !....!!!  !  '  Oct  2  5 

Frederick.  Frederick.  ..  .  Oet  4  V> 

Harford,  Bel  Air .  Oct  il' 12 

Kent,  Warlon  Station . . .’.Sept.  11!  1.3 

Washington,  Hagerstown . Oct!  16!  19 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  DELAWARE. 

Peninsular.  Middletown . Sept.  18.20 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IX  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Armstrong,  Kluaning . 

Beaver,  Beaver . . 

Her ks,  Rea  di ng . !!!!!!!!!! 

Bradford,  Towanda. .  . 

Bedford  Bedford . 

Butler,  Butler . .  ..7.7..  7.7. 

Carbon,  Lehlghton  .  . . 

Oxford  Ag’l  Sec.,  Oxford . 

Coltunbitt,  Hloomsburg . 

Crawford,  ConneaillvUle . .'!!"" 

Cumberland.  Carlisle . 

Cantcn  Union,  Canton . 

Chartler.H  Valley,  Canonslmrg  . 

Chester,  West  Chester . . . 

Dauphin,  HarrLsburg . 

Dayton,  Dayton . . . . .  .7.7..' . 

Dovlestow  ti  Ag’l  Soe.,  Doylestown . 

Delaware,  Greomvpnd  . 

Easton  Farmers’  and  Much.  Institute. 

Eric.  Erie . 

French  Creek  Ag’l  Soe  ,  Cochran  ton  '.  .  . 

ravel  to,  Unlontown . 

Grulz  Driving  Park,  Gratz .  ! 

Harford,  Harford . 

Indiana.  Indiana  . !. 

Jetf,  reon.  Brookvllle . 

Jiuuata,  Fort  Royal  .  . 

Keystone,  Kiip.towi)  . . 

Keystone  and  Buckeye,  Sharon . 

Lackawa  ana,  Scranton  . t . 

Lancaster,  Lancaster  . 

Loeebburg,  I.eeehburg . 

I.uierne,  Wyoming...  . 

Lycoming,  Williamsport . 

I.nwreuee.  New  Castle . ' 

Lebanon.  Lebanon . . 

Lehigh,  Allentown  .  . 

Alereer,  Sloueboro . 

McKean,  Port  Allegheny . !!!!!!’,!* 

Mercer  Central,  .Mercer . 

Vertliumberhind,  Senburv  . '. 

Northwestern  Ag’l  Soc.,  Corry . 

Northern  'lontnu  ,  Wnshtogtonvil ie... . 

Northainptou.  Easton.. . . 

OH  Creek  Valley,  Titusville . .  .  . 

Petroleum,  Parker's  Landing . . 

PunxsutAwu  v,  Punxsutawuy . 

Potter,  Comlersport  ..  . . 

Rlngtown  Ag’l  Soe..  Rinctowti . 

Rich  Hill,  Jacksonville . 

Sehuylfelll,  Or«  . ” 

Snyder,  Selltisgrove  . . 

Somerset,  Somerset . . 

Sullivan,  Dtishore . 

Susquehnnnn,  Montrose., . 

Troy  Farmers’ Club,  Troy . 

Cnlou,  Lewlsburg . . . 

Union  City,  Union  Cltv  . 

Union,  Canton  . . . 

Venango.  Fraukllu . . 

AVarren,  Sugar  Grove . 

Washington,  Washington . J 

Washington  Union.  Burgettstown . ! 

Wellsboro,  Wellsboro.. .  . 

AA'yomlnjr,  Tunkhannock . 

Wayne,  Honesdale . 

York,  York . .!! 

county  fairs  in  ohio. 


...  Sept.  11. 14 

- Sept .  18  t5 

. . Oct.  2,5 

. Oct.  2.5 

. .Oct.  9,  12 

...  .Sept.  19,  20 

. Oct.  2,5 

...  Sept.  25,28 

. Oct.  (0.18 

. Oct.  3.5 

- Sept.  25,  28 

....Sept,  19,  21 

. Aug.  21,  23 

- Sept.  20.  22 

. Oct  2,5 

—  Sept.  25,  2s 

. Oet.  2.  5 

-  Oct.  X  6 

...  Sept.  11. 14 

- Sept.  25,  29 

....Sept.  12,  It 
.  Sept  35, 27 
....Sept  18,  21 
....Sept.  26,  27 

. Oct-  2,5 

. Oct .  0,  5 

. Oct  3,  5 

.  - .  Sept  18, 31 
...  Sept.  12,  >5 
...Sept,  18,21 

- Sept  17.  31 

...Sept.  27,29 
...Sept.  11.13 

. Oet  3.  1 

...Sept.  11,  U 

. Oet.  9, 12 

..  .Sept.  25,28 
B<  1 .  35,  37 
....Oet.  9,  11 

. Sept  5.  7 

...Sept  14,2: 

. Oct .  2,  5 

.....Oot.  16,  19 
....Sept.  11. 14 
..  Sepi 

...Sept.  25,23 
. .  .Sept  34,  28 
...Sept.  25,  '28 
..  Sept.  18,  21 
...Sept.  26,  27 
. . .  .Sept.  25,  28 

. Oct.  4.  6 

...Sept.  25,  27 

. Oct.  2,  I 

...Sept.  19,  20 
...Sept.  25,  21 

. . Oct,  S,  6 

...Sept.  18,  21 
...Sept.  19.21 

. Oet.  2,  5 

..  .sept.  u.  t8 
...Sept.  25,  28 

. Oct  2.  I 

....Sept.  19.  22 
...Sept.  26.38 
....Oct.  10,12 
. Oet.  2.  5 


Ashtabula,  Jefferson . 

Athens,  Athens . 

-AUglaUe.  Wnpnkonota . 

Beltuunl.  St.  Clftlravllle . 

Brown,  lli  iirgvtowu . . 

Butler,  Hamluou . 

Carroll.  Carrollton . 

Champaign,  Prbana . 

Clarke,  Spriiigileld . 

Clinton,  Wllinlu.gtou . 

Clermont,  Boston . 

Columblauu,  New  Lisbon . 

Coshocton,  Coshocton . 

( ’raw  fi  >rd ,  Buoy  rus . . . . 

Cuynlioga,  Chagrin  Falls . 

Darke.  Green vllio . . . . . 

Defiance,  Defiance . 

Erie,  SaudU«ky  . 

Fairfield,  Lancaster . 

Fulton,  Wnusenu . 

Gallia,  ualu putts.. . 

Geauga,  Burton . 

Greene,  Xoulu . 

Hamilton,  Carthago . 

Hancock,  Findlay . . 

Harrison,  CadU . 

flocking.  Logun  . . 

Huron.  Norwalk . 

Jefiersun,  Snilihfleld . 

Lake.  Paine*!  iiu> . 

Lawreuce,  Itvnton . . 

Llektlig,  Newark . 

Logan,  uollefoutalno . 

Lorain.  Elyria.,, . 

Muhoniue,  Canfield . . . 

Jlurlou.  Marlon .  . 

Medina,  Medina . . . . 

Morgan,  5ieCounelsvUle . . . 

Morrow,  Alt.  Gilead . 

Mu>kingum,  /.anesvilie . 

Ottawa,  Port  Clinton . 

Paulding,  Paulding . 

Pickaway,  Clrelevlllc  . 

Portage,  Haveiuia . 

Preble,  Eaton  . 

Putnam,  Ottawa . 

Richland,  Mansfield . 

Ros-S  Chlllleothe . 

sanduskv,  Fremont . 

Seneca,  Tiffin . . . 

Shelby,  Sidney . 

stark,  canton  . 

Summit,  Akron . . 

Tuscarawas,  Canal  Dover . 

Van  Wen.  Van  Wert  •” . 

Vinton,  Marysville . 

AVarren,  l.obnnoti . 

Washington,  Marietta . 

AVililauis,  Br>an . 

Wood,  Tontogan.v . 

AVyaudot,  Upjht  Sandusky . 


. Sept.  25, 26, 27, 28 

. Oet.  3,  4,  5 

. Oct.  2,  S,  4. 

•  . S.  ».  7 

. Oet.  2,  .8,  4.  5 

. Oct.  1,2.3,  4,  5 

. Oet.  2,  S, 4 

. Aug.  2V.»,S0,  81 

. Aug.  28.  29,311,31 

. Aug.  14,  1.5,  16.  17 

.  Sept .  5,  6,  7,  8 

. Sept.  26, 27,  il 

. Oct  9,  in,  11,  12 

. Sept.  25,  26,  27,28 

. .Sept.  11.  12,  13 

. Sept.  in.  u 

. Sept.  25,  28 

. Oct  10,  18 

. Sept.  18,21 

. Sept,  is  >1 

. sept.  17.20 

. Sept.  12,  11 

. . Sept.  4,  7 

. Oct,  .3,  6 

. Oct.  3,  5 

.  •  2,  4 

. ..Sept.  18,21 

. Sept.  26,  24 

. Sept  25.  28 

. Sept.  It.  14 

. Oet.  2, 5 

. Oct.  2,  5 

. Sept.  25.  28 

. Oct.  2,  4 

. - . Oct  2,  5 

. Sept.  11,13 

. Sent,  18,2i 

. Oct.  9, 12 

. ....Sept,  11,  H 

.  Oct. 8,  5 

. Opt  2,5 

.  Sept.  14,21 

. Sept.  36,  28 

. . Sent.  25,29 

. Oet.  2.  .5 

. Sept.  25,  24 

. Aug.  14. 17 

. Sept  25.  38 

•  . Oct.  2,  5 

.  . Sept.  25,  28 

. Sept  25.  28 

•  .  Oet.  2.  3 

. Oot.  2,5 

.  .Sept  27  29 

. Oct.  2,  5 

. Sept.  15,  21 

. . Sept  12.  14 

.  - Sept.  18,21 

. Sent  85.  28 

. Oet.  9, 11 


Cambridge  City,  Cambridge  City . Sept.  4,  7 

Clinton,  Frankfort . Aug.  27,  Sen  1 

Cans.  Logunapnrt . .  .  . Sept.  18, 21 

Dearborn,  Lnwrenceburg . Aug  21  45 

Decatur,  Greensburg .  Aug  21  24 

Dunkirk  Union,  Dunkirk .  Sept  4~7 

Edlliburg  Union,  Edinburg . .  .  .’.Sept.  l's.  23 

Elkhart,  Goshen .  Uct  s  13 

Fayette,  Cooueraville .  . Sept,  is’  21 

Fountain,  AVarren  and  Covington . Sept.  1h!‘2i 

6  ill  ton,  Rochester  .  Oet  8  K 

Grant  Marlon .  . . Sept  4  7 

GUoum,  Princeton . Sept.  17.  33 

Greene,  Linton . Oct  i  5 

Henry  Mad.  and  Del.  Agricultural,  Middle’-"'  ’  ’ 

.  . . \iitr  21 

Hamilton,  Noblesvllle . .......Aug  2t!.31 

Hurrl.vin ,  Cory  dun . !!!!!!!!..  Sent  3. 7 

Howard,  Kokomo .  Sept  4.8 

Henry,  New  Caatle .  Sept  18  22 

JeuoIngN,  North  \rernon . Ang.  7.'  in 

Jackson,  Browrjatown . Sept,  in  U 

Jaaper,  ReiiHselaer .  Sent  10  13 

Jay,  Portland . . .  .  Oct  2  b 

Kosclankn,  Warsaw  .  Sept  is  ’■>( 

Knux.  Vincennes . !!...!!!!!. ,6ct.  slls 

L.  District,  Lawrence . Sept  It  15 

Looxootoo  Agrlonltural,  Loogootoo . Sept  il  if. 

Laporte,  Luporte . Sept.  18  21 

Lairrange,  r.agrange . !!!!!!!!sept!  2e!  29 

Lake.  Crown  Point .  . Oet  2  5 

Aladtson,  Anderson . Sept.  4  7 

Marshall.  Plymouth . . .  .Sept.  2.5  28 

Montgomery,  Crawfordsvtile . Sept!  10,  15 

Newton,  Alorocco . Sept,  4  7 

New  Rosg  Agricultural,  New  Ross . . Atlg  i.3  ’lT 

Noble.  Ugonlcr .  O.-t  17  20 

Orauge.  f’noll  — . Sept,  pi  22 

Orleans  Agricultural  Association,  Orleans. Sept.  26.99 

Parke  Rockville . Aug.  20.  26 

Pike,  Petersburg . Sept  3.7 

w'  •  >>w  Harmony . Sept.  Il,  14 

Porb-r,  Vnlparolso . Sept.  35,28 

Pulnskl,  Wuiamaci . Sept.  25  3s 

Plainfield  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 

Society.  Plainfield .  Oet  13 

Randolph, Winchester . Sept  lilt 

Sjwfb  Dushviile .  Sept.  11, 11 

Ripley,  Osgood .  ...Ang.  14  17 

Shelby.  Slu-Ibyvllle . Sept  i.  S 

S5vitrerland.  East  Enterprise . Sept  tl  14 

St.  Joseph,  Bomb  Bend . Oet.  1.5 

Steuben,  Angola . Oet  9. 13 

Tipton.  Tipton  . sept.  18. 9J 

Tippecanoe.  Lafayette . Sept.  3,  8 

Unlou  Agricultural  and  .Mechanical,  Un¬ 
ion  City . Sept.  18,31 

Vermillion.  Huntington.  Huntington . .Sept.  18.21 

A  lgo,  Terre  Haute .  Sept  3  8 

Wayne.  Hen.  and  Rand.,  Dalton . . Sept!  i  7 

Wells,  HlufTron .  Sent  4  7 

AA’ahash.AVabasb .  . .  .Sept,  it  i  t 

Warren.  North  Lebanon . Sept  11  14 

AVashlngton,  Salem .  Sent  *17  ’  ’1 

Warrick.  BoonevlUe . .  .. ...  *Oct  1  6 

Whitley,  Columbia  City . Oct.  2,'  .5 

Xenia  Unlou.  Xenia . Aug.  28.  31 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


Adams.  Camp  Point . 

Boone.  Belvidere . 

Brown,  Alt.  sterling . 

Bureau.  Princeton . 

Carroll.  Alt  Carroll . 

C'ass,  Virginia. . . . 

Champaign,  Champaign . 

Cole*.  Charleston . 

Crawford.  Robinson . . 

Dekalb,  STcamore. . 

Douglas,  Timeola . 

Du  Page,  AVbeabm . . . 

Edwards,  Albion . 

Efilaclnttn,  Effingham . 

Fayette,  Vaodoltn . 

Franklin,  Renton . . . 

Fulton,  Avon .  .. ...'..*!!! 

Gal  la  tlu,  Sliawncotown . . 

Greene.  C’arollton  . 

Hamilton.  Mebeansboro . 

Hancock,  Carthage  . .  • . 

El  laabe  t  h  to  w  n .  El  1 7.al>e  t  ht  o  wn . 

Henderson.  BlggsvHle . . 

Iroquois,  Wafaeka . 

Jacky.'D.  Murpfiysboro . 

Jackson,  Carbondale  . 

Jaaiter,  New  ton  . . . 

Jefferson,  Mt- A'eruon . 

Jersey,  JerservHle- . 

Jo  Davies;..  Galena, . 

Jo  Davies*,  Warren . ' 

Kankakee,  Kankakee . 

Kendall.  A'orkv Hie . . 

Knox,  Knoxville  . ....’.!!..!!! 

1.1  vlngston,  Falrhtiry . !!!!!!!!! . 

Logan,  Lincoln. .  . . 

Loga  n.  Atlanta . 

Atacon.  Decatur . ’.".!.!!! 

Macoupin,  Carllnvllle . ..!.’! 

Marlon,  Salem  . . 

Starlon,  Cpnrralla .  ’  ....’!!."!!! 

Marshall,  Weuonn,  . 

Massac:  Metropolis . ...  .Vi. 

McHenry,  W  onds toek . . 

MeHcnrv.  Marengo. . 

Mercer.  Aledo. .  . ’!’,”.!! 

Montgomery,  Hillsboro . .’.!.  . 

Morgan,  Jacksonville...  .  .. 

Moultrie,  Sullivan . . \Y... 

Ogle,  Oregon . 

Ogle,  Rcvhellc  . 

Perry,  PlnknevviUc . 

Platt,  Nti <n fleet lo . 

Pike,  Pittsfield  . 

Pope,  Golconda . ’ 

Randolph,  Sparta . 

Randolph.  Chester. . 

Rleh’and,  Olney. .  . ’ 

Roek  Island,  Port  Bvron...  . . 

Rock  Island,  Hillsdale . ..”.'!!" 

Saline,  Eldorado..  . 

Saline,  Harrisburg . 

Sangamon,  Springfield . . 

Schuyler,  Rushvlllp . 

SheRiy.  Shelbvvlilo . 

Stark.  Touloti . . 

St  Clair.  Belleville . . 

Tazewell.  Detavan . !!,"!!! 

Union,  JonewlKtro . .'..!!!!"! 

A’ermllHon.  Uoopeston . . 

Warren  Alonntouth . 

AVhlte,  Cnrml . 

AATiltesltle,  Sterling  . ...'.'...!!!.!. 

AA'hlteslde,  Morrison .  !  ! 

Williamson,  Alarloti . 

AVInnebago.  Rockford . ! !! !  ’  ' 

AV oodford,  El  Paso . !.’.!."! 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Armada  Agricultural,  Armnda . 

Berrien.  Niles. ..  . 

Branch,  Coldwater. 

Brooklyn  Union.  Brooklyn. .. !.’!!!,’ . 

Cass,  CassoDoll* . 

Calhoun.  Marshall . .  . 

Clinton,  St.  John’s.  .  . . 

Eaton  Kaidds  Union,  Eaton  Rapids.' 

Gcmwe  FUut...  .  . . . 

Grand  Traverse,  Traverse  Cltv . 

Hillsdale.  Hillsdale  .  ' .  " 

Ingham,  Mason.,.,  _ .... .'.‘.'.'.I . 

tonla,  Ionia . .  ;  . 

Lenawee,  Adrian . 

Livingston.  Howell  _ . 

Atucoinb.  Mt.  Clemens . . 

Manistee,  Bear  Lake...  . 

Northern  Mich..  Greenville. !!!!!!!!!!! 

Caklaiul.  Pontiac . 

Oeeanu,  Hart  ..  . 

Osceola,  E  vart . .....!!! 

Ovid  Union.  Ovid . ..!!.!..: . 

Plalnvrell  Union.  Plain  well.  . ! . 

Stoekbrldge,  Stnekbrtdge . 

st.  .Toseoh,  OentrevfUe . 

U nlon,  LI tehfield . 

Washtenaw,  Atm  Arbor......’.’.’.’.".."."."* 


....Sept.  3,  7 

_ Sept.  4,  7 

_ Aug.  28,31 

....Sept.  11,14 
...Sept.  11.14 

- Aug.  21,24 

....Aug.  28, 2f 
...Sept.  18,22 
...Oet  2.5 
.  .  .Sept.  IS,  21 

...Ang.  21,  24 
...Sept  11. 13 
...Oet.  2,  5 

...Oct  9,  12 
...Oct.  2fi,  2S 
....Oct  16,19 
...Sept.  11,11 
...Aug.  28.  Si 
...Oct.  16.  19 
....Sept-  18,32 
....Sept.  1C,  15 
..  Sept.  26 
....Sept.  II,  14 
...Sept.  1|,1' 

. .  Oet.  15,  19 
...Oct  8.  11 
...Sept.  35, 08 
....Oct  9,  12 
. . . .  Oct.  9.  12 
...  Sept. 25,  38 
...Sept.  18,21 
..Sept.  11, 11 
...Sept.  11,  it 
...Sept.  L  7 
...Sept.  3,  7 
..Aug.  27,31 
.  .Sept.  1,  7 
.  Sept,  t,  7 
...Sept.  4,  7 
...Oet  23.  26 
...Oet.  17.  20 
...Sept.  17,21 
...Oct-  1(1,  13 
..Sept  11,15 
..  Sept,  in,  21 
...Sept.  14,  21 
...Sept.  25,  3S 
...Aug.  27.31 
..sept  4,  7 
...Sept  18.21 
...Sept.  ),  7 
...Oct.  2.  5 
...Aug.  12,17 
...Sept  35,  »4 
...Oet,  3,  6 
...Oot  10,  12 
...Oet.  is,  19 
...Sept  19,22 
...Sept.  4.  6 
.  .Sept.  18, 2o 
...Sept, 25.  29 
....Oct.  2.  5 
...Sept  10, 15 
...Sept.  11, 14 
...Sept  25,29 
...Sept.  18,21 
...Oet  9,  12 
Sept.  17,21 
...Sept,  11,14 
..Aug  27,31 
..Sept,  t,  7 
. .  Sept.  4,  8 
.  .  .Sept.  11.  II 
...Sept  4,  7 
..Sept. 25,  28 
...Sept:  10,  ri 
..Sept,  10, 14 


. Oct.  8,  5 

.  .Sept.  25,28 
•Sept.  25,  28 
.  .Sept.  25.  28 
.  Sept.  19,  ■’1 
Sent.  25,  28 

_ Oet.  9, 12 

_ Oet.  9.  H 

- Oct.  2.  5 

..Sept.  18.  21 

. Oct.  3,  5 

.  .Sept.  26.  28 
....Oei- 2.  a 
.  .Sept.  35,  28 
..Sept.  24. -27 
.Sept.  2.5,  28 
.  .Sent.  06,  28 

_ Oct.  9.  12 

. Oct.  2,  5 

.’.‘.  .  Oct  2,  4 
....Oet.  9,  12 

. Oct.  2,  5 

....Oet.  9,11 

. Oet.  2,  5 

.  .Oct.  9.  12 
. Oct.  2,  5 


Elk,  Howard . Sept.  28,  SO 

Ellis,  Hays  City . Sept.  26,  28 

Franklin.  Ottawa  . Sept.  25,  29 

Greenwood,  Eureka .  . Sept.  18,21 

Harvey,  Newton . Sept.  3,  3 

Jefferson,  Oskaloosa  . Oet.  3,  5 

Jewell,  Mankato . Sept.  It.  13 

Labette,  Oswego . 8ept.  25,28 

Lincoln,  Ingalls . . , .  Oet.  20,  21 

Lino,  I, a  Cvgne. . . Sept.  18,  21 

l.lnn,  Mound  City. . Sept.  24.  2« 

Marlon,  Peabody . Aug.  29,  30 

Marshall.  Maryville . Sept.  25,  27 

McPherson,  McPherson . Sept.  25,  27 

McKean,  Port  Allegany .  ..  Oct.  9. 11 

Miami,  Panla — . Sept.  26,  29 

Montgomery,  Independence .  Sept.  26.  29 

Morris,  ParkervUle .  Aug.  28,  30 

Morris,  Council  Grove .  .  Oct.  2,  5 

Nemaha.  Seneca  . Sept.  11. 14 

Ottawa,  Minneapolis .  Oct.  2. 5 

Pawnee,  Lamed .  Sept  1.  6 

Rice,  Lyons . Sept.  35,  27 

Saline,  Sallna  .  Sept.  25.  28 

Sedgwick,  Wichita  .  Sept.  8,  6 

Sumner,  Wellington . Oet.  10,  13 

Washington.  Washington . Sept,  il,  14 

AVoodson.  Neosho  Falls . Sept.  3,  8 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  IOWA. 

Agency  City  District . 

Audubon . . 

Benton . 

Boone . 

Boone  District . 

Buchanan . . 

Allamakee . 

Cass . 

Cedar . 

Cerro  Gordo . 

Chickasaw . 

Clarke . 

Clay . 

Clayton . 

Clinton . . 

Crawford .  . . 

Creston  Agricultural  Ass’n,  Creston. . . 

Dallas . . 

Davis  . 

Decatur . . 

Delaware . . 

District  at  West  Point . !  ."!!!! 

District  atMt.Joy . . . . 

Des  Moines,  Burlington . 

Fayette. . 

Floyd . 

Franklin . !!!'! 

Grand  River  Valley  District . 

Greene . . . 

Grundy . 

Guthrie . !.!’..!! 

Hamilton . 

Hancock . 

Hamburg  Fair,  Hamburg . 

Henry  . 

Howard . . 

Humboldt . . 

Iowa . . . . 

Jackson . '. . . .  .'“.’.7.7 

Jasper . ’.7.7.!.! , 

Jefferson . !!!!.'!!!!! 

Johnson.... . 

Jones.  . . 

Keokuk . . .  .7. 7  ’ 

Lee . 

Linn . 7.7 

Louise.... . 

Lucas . . 

Madison . !!!!’.!!.. !!!!!!!* 

Staple  River  Val.  Dist . .  .  .7.7 .7.7 

Marlon . . . . . 

Alarshall . .' . 

MReheii . ;;;;; 

Monona  . !.!’ 

Monroe . 

M  oul  ton  Dlst  rtet . . 

Muscatine . 77.7. 

Mahaska.  Oskaloosa . . 

Montgomery.  Red  Oak. . . 

Mills  County  Fair,  Glenwood.' 

Northwest'n  at  Sheldon . 

Page. .  . 

Palo  Alto .  . 

Poweshiek  Central . !.!’! . 

Ringgold . 

Sac . .  " 

Scott . 

Shelby  .  . .'.’.’.7.7 

Strawberry  Point  Dlst......'.’..’..'.'.'.’.’.''.' 

Tama . 

Taylor .  ""! . 

Truer  District .  ...  .!.. . 

Union  at  La  Porte  City . .".’.7."’! 

Van  Buren . 

Washington . . 

Wayne  . 

W est  Liberty  District . .’. . 

Winneshiek. .  !!!!!!*!.’! 


. Oct.  2,  5 

- Sept.  11,  13 

. Sept.  11, 14 

- Sept.  12,  15 

.....Sept.  19,21 

. Sept.  35,  28 

. Sept.  18,  2d 

. Sept.  1.8,  21 

.  Sept.  5.  7 

. Sept.  10, 12 

...  Sept.  12,  H 
...  Sept,  25,  38 

. Sept.  19,  31 

. Sept.  19,  30 

.  Sept.  4,  7 

. Sept.  11. 1.3 

. Sepi.  17.  21 

. Sept.  25,  2S 

- Sept.  19,  Si 

.  Oct.  2,  5 

. Sept.  11,14 

. . Sept,  4.  7 

. Sept.  11. 14 

. Sept.  14,  21 

. Sept.  25,  33 

- Sept.  12.  14 

....Sept.  12, 14 

. Sept.  ’25, 2« 

. Sept.  20,22. 

. Sept,  19,21. 

. Sept.  25,  29 

....Sept,  11-13 

. Sept.  1.8-20 

. Sept.  17.  21 

. 8ept.  25-38 

. Sept.  5-7 

. Sept.  12-14 

. Sept.  19-21 

. -Sept.  11-14 

- Sept.  11-H 

. Sept.  11-1.3 

. Sept.  11-14 

. . Sept.  3-7 

..  ..August  21-24 

. Sept.  11-14 

. Sept.  11-14 

. Sept.  25-38 

- Sept,  11-14 

_ August  .87,8(1 

.  Sept.  -21-23 

...  August  21-24 
...August  23441 

. Sept.  18-31 

. Sept.  06-28 

. . Sept-  11-14 

. Sept.  25-38 

. Sept.  II-13 

......Aug.  27,30 

. Ang.  28,  31 

- Sept.  19,  21 

. Sept.  12-44 

- Sept,  4-3 

. Sept-  27-29 

. Sept.  11-13 

. Sept.  11-14 

. Sent.  18-20 

....  .Ang.  28-31 
, ...  Sept.  26 .29 

. Sept.  13-21 

. Sept.  18-21 

. Sept.  11-16 

. . Aug.  29-31 

. Sept.  11-13 

. Sept.  ll-t« 

-  Sept.  11-13 

......Sept.  11-14 

. Sept.  18-20 

. Sept-  11-14 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NEBRASKA. 


Custer.  Westerville . 

Clay.  Sutton . 

Columbus.  Columbus . . 

Butler,  David  City . . 

Platte,  Columbus . !!!.. 

Dodge,  Fremont . 

FUmore,  Geneva . 

Hamilton,  Aurora . 

Buffato.  Shelton . .77. 

Richardson.  Salem . 

Saline,  Crete . . 

Seward,  Seward . . 7.7.7 

Hall.  Grand  Island . 

York,  York . 

Pawnee,  Pawnee  City.... 
District  Fair.  Friend. . !7 


. Sept.  5.  7 

. Sept- 18,  2t 

. Sept.  18,  20 

. Sept.  19,  2a 

. Sent.  18,  2t 

. Sept.  5,  7 

.  OCt.  2.  4 

. ..  .  Sept.  4,  fi 

. Sept.  T9,  2t 

. Sept.  13,  2l 

. Ang.  29.  Sept.  1 

. Sept.  25, 29 

. Sept.  05,38 

. Sept.  25.  2g 

. Oct.  2.  5 

. Sept.  IS,  2; 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  MISSOURI. 


Clark,  Kahoka . Sept  4,  $ 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Forsyth  Co.,  Winston . Aug.  SO,  81 


PROVINCIAL  FAIRS. 


Berlin  Horticultural,  Berlin.... 

Stratlirov  Horticultural . 

Hay,  Zurich  . 

Renfvew.  South  Renfrew . 

Southern  Counties,  Si.  Thomas 

South  Grev,  nurham  . . 

Provincial.  Guelph  .  . 

North  Grey,  Owen  Sound . . 

Western.  London . 

West  Durham,  Rowmauville... 

Derehatu.  TUsonburg... . . 

Carleton.  Hazledeau  . 

Great  Central.  Hamilton . 

East  Grcv.  Flesherton. . . 

Atatllda.  Dixon’s  Corners . 

North  Lanark,  Almonte . 

Garrick,  MlMniav.  . 

West  Hastings.  Belleville . 

South  Huron,  Exeter . 

Alcomn,  Sauir  ste  Ala  rtf  ...:.. 

Grtmshv,  Smlthvtlle  . 

AA'osr  Middlesex.  Strathroy . 

West  Huron,  Goderich . 

Tuckersmlth ,  Senforth . 

Southern.  Brantford . ! 

West  Kent  Chatham . . .  . 

Dominion  Sf.  John,  JJ.  B . ! 

North  Duffertn.  Nelson. 

Alountaln.  Pilot  Mound _ _ 

Provincial,  Portage  la  Prairie. . 


.  Sept.  5, « 

.  Sept.  11,  i  t 

.  Sept.  29.  21 

. Sept.  2\  26 

.  Sept.  25, 26 

. Sept.  25,  26 

. Sept.  24.  39 

. Sept.  26,  27 

. Oct,  L  5 

. Oct.  0.3 

. Oct.  2,  3 

. Oct-  2.  3 

. Oct.  2,  5 

. . . Oct.  2,  3 

. Oct.  3,4 

. Oct.S,  5 

.  Oct-  4 

. Oct.  5,  5 

. Oct.  8,  9 

. . . Oct.  9 

. . Oet.  9.  tr. 

. OCt.  9.  Ill 

. Oct.  ).  HI 

. Oct.  9,  111 

. Oct.  9.  H 

. ...Oct.  9,  U 

. Oct  .  09 

. Sept.  26.  27 

- Sept.  27,  28 

. Oct.  1,  6 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  KANSAS. 


Sept,  30,  22 
...Sept.  5,  7 


COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  INDIANA. 


.Sept.  10, 13 
.Sept,  18,20 
.Sept.  it.  11 
....Oot.  3.  4 
.Sept.  11, 13 


AUou,  Fort  Wayne . Sept.  10, 15 

Boone,  Lebanon . Aug.  20,  34 

Blackford,  Hartford  Cltv . Sept,  18*  31 

Bridgeton  Union,  Bridgeton . Aug.  2,,  Sep  1 

Bartholomew,  Columbus . . . Aug.  27,  Sopt.  1 


Anderson.  Garnett . 

Rourbon.  Fort  Scott . 

Brown,  Hiawatha . 

Butler.  K1  Dorado . 

Chase.  Cottonwood  Falls . 

Cherokee,  Columbus . 

Cloud,  Concordia . 

Coffey,  Burlington  . . . 

Cow le) .  Winfield  .  . 

Crawford,  Girard  . . 

Davis.  Junction  Cltv . 

Dickinson,  Ahttene . 


..Sept.  19.21 
—  Oct  .  2,  5 
.  Sept .  18,  21 
.Sept.  25, 3S 
•  Sept.  25,  29 
.Sept.  IS.  20 
Oct.  I.  6 
.Sepi.  IS.  21 
.  Oct.  S.  6 
.Sept.  35,  38 
...  Oct.  4,  6 
.Sept.  '25,  '28 


A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great 
help  to  a  man;  kites  rise  against  the  wind  and 
not  with  the  wind;  even  a  haul  wind  is  better 
than  none.  No  man  ever  worked  his  passage 
anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  no  man  wax 
pale,  therefore,  because  of  opposition;  oppo 
sition  is  what  he  wants  and  must  have,  to  be 
good  for  anything.  Hardship  ts  the  uative 
soil  of  manhood  aud  self-reliance  He  who 
cannot  abide  the  storm  without  flinching  lier 
by  the  wayside  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 


AUG  48 
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£or  11*  outfit. 

'JON  DUCTED  BY  jllSS  KAY  CLARK. 


A  FARMER’S  WIFE  SPEAKS  FOR  THE 
FARMER  HUSBANDS. 


Really  it  is  getting  perfectly  frightful,  to 
think  one  bears  any  relationship  to  a  farm  or 
the  farmer  himself.  Certainly  the  writers  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  former  and  father  is 
a  perfect  Algerine,  devoid  of  all  feeling  or 
sense.  Ladies,  i  implore  you  to  come  to  the 
rescue  immediately,  before  we  and  our  liege 
lords  are  banished  to  some  forlorn  place  and 
walled  in.  Our  children  will  all  leave  us  of 
course,  but  we  poor  trodden  down  beings  will 
stick  to  our  husbands  through  ignorance,  and 
a  tender  heart  which  it  is  presumed  we  have. 
Once  in  a  while  a  ray  of  light  comes  to  us,  that 
we  ought  to  be  more  than  we  are,  but  it  is 
soon  banished.  Our  hearts  ache  for  our  chil¬ 
dren,  because  the  father  is  such  a  stern  man, 
not  a  smile  to  gladden  their  young  hear  ts,  or  a 
few  pennies  to  buy  a  jews-harp  or  stick  of  gum 
of  the  country  peddler,  for  of  course,  their 
time  must  be  all  taken  up  with  work.  They 
know  nothing  about  economizing  time,  that 
they  might  get  a  few  hours  of  leisure,  conse¬ 
quently  they  know  nothing  about  what  ele¬ 
gant  things  our  village  people  have. 

But,  enough  of  this.  Have  not  our  husbands 
an  honest  occupation  if  not,  as  remunerative 
as  some!  Did  uot  we  as  wives  make  our  own 
selections  in  the  matter  for  better  or  for  worse! 
And  it  is  as  often  for  the  worse  to  the  man.  as 
the  woman.  We  expected  to  work  together 
through  life,  taking  the  good  with  the  bad. 
Husband  works  hard  it  may  be  for  there  is 
plenty  of  work  ou  ttie  farm,  it  is  never  done, 
and  like  all  other  kinds  of  business,  requires 
constaut  watching.  There  is  work  for  the 
brain  as  well  as  muscle,  and  the  more  of  it  ap¬ 
plied,  the  greater  the  profits.  A  young  man 
commences  in  a  mercantile  business.  If  he 
trusts  it  to  clerks,  and  he  spends  his  time  visit¬ 
ing  and  traveling,  using  up  the  income  as  fast 
as  made  and  throwing  away  his  time  which 
has  its  value,  he  is  going  to  be  sold  out  in  a 
short  time.  The  lawyer  who  rises  to  an  emi¬ 
nence  envied  by  some,  applies  all  his  attention 
to  his  business.  The  physician  attends  bo  his, 
day  and  night,  is  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
anil  if  he  makes  it  successful  he  must  be  found 
in  his  office  when  not  paying  his  round  of  vis¬ 
its  or  he  will  soon  have  no  visits  to  make. 
Then  why  should  there  be  so  much  said  about 
the  farmers?  that  they  never  go  anywhere; 
that,  they  know  nothing;  are  a  set  of  block¬ 
heads  from  beginning  to  end,  and  their  family 
brought  up  under  their  guidance  would  be  no 
better.  The  farmer  lias  this  one  idea  always 
before  him,  to  make  a  more  comfortable  home 
for  bis  family,  more  convenient,  more  pleas¬ 
ant,  more  stylish,— yes,  I  say  more  styl¬ 
ish,  for  where  is  the  person  that  does  not  when 
making  or  purchasing  au  article  think  of  the 
looks  of  the  same  as  well  as  the  service  it  will 
do?— ho  wants  better  implements  so  that  the 
work  will  be  made  easier  for  himself  and  boys; 
better  horses  and  harness,  carriages,  etc.,  that 
when  his  family  goes  out  they  will  go  in  as 
good  style  as  those  around  him ;  and  everyone 
will  purchase  the  best  their  means  allow.  To 
be  sure  some  reach  further  than  they  ought 
and  so  get  a  fall.  But  can  we  say  that  this 
rebelling  out, looking  ahead,  aiming  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  great  thing  in  the  future,  we  have 
pictured  out  iu  our  miuds  fancy,  is  really  au 
evil  !  There  are  many  selfish  people  who  have 
to  work  a  great  deal  harder  thau  is  necessary 
if  they  could  be  satisfied  v  ith  just  enough  to 
be  comfortable.  But  as  the  man  said,  his 
wife  was  never  comfortable,  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  predicament  we  are  all  in,  we  must  have 
somethiug  a  little  better  all  the  way  along,  and 
a  little  money  as  interest  may  come  in  good 
sometime.  We  as  the  wife,  try  to  take  care  of 
what  our  husband  brings  in,  so  that  what  he 
has  labored  hard  to  get  shall  not  be  wasted, 
aud,  to  see  that  the  house  aud  belonging  are 
kept  clean  and  presentable.  Here  rests  a  great 
responsibility;  the  home  is  what  we  make  it.  If 
we  keep  everything  in  order,  are  good  cooks, 
economists  in  everything,  lively  aud  cheerful, 
welcoming  company  with  a  smile,  we  do  not 
know  the  amuunt  of  good  we  may  do.  It  does 
seem  as  though  it  has  got  to  be  a  sort  of  mania 
people  have,  for  almost  every  paper  you  take 
up  has  Something  about  the  “poor  farmers 
wife.”  Does  she  really  ha  ve  such  a  hard  lot  ? 
I  for  one  say  nol  aud  1  think  Mrs.  Annie  L. 
Jack  will  also  say  uo.  She  has  learned  how  to 
entertam  company  without  working  all  uight. 
It  in  a  loug  life,  but  women  as  a  class  are  not 
given  to  laziness.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the 
milk  is  mostly  sent  to  the  creameries,  and 
where  it  is  worked  up  at  home,  every  year 
brings  with  it  improvements,  to  make  the 
work  lighter  for  the  women.  Some  men  make 
the  butter  themselves,  the  women  only  wash¬ 
ing  the  milk  things.  But,  of  course,  that  does 
uot  constitute  all  the  work  there  is  done.  If 
fchm-a  )<=  but  one  to  do  the  work  she  wifi  df? 


THE  RURAL  WIW-YORUCER. 


her  feet  from  early  moru  until  dinner  dishes  are 
washed;  then,  perhaps,  will  come  the  making 
and  mending  for  the  family;  but  this  will  not 
seem  very  hard  if  her  heart,  is  in  the  work. 
To  make  husbands  shirts,  mend  his  stockings, 
etc.,  is  a  pleasure,  and  when  the  shirt  aud  col¬ 
lar  is  starched  aud  ironed,  aud  he  puts  it  on. 
if  it  looks  a  little  better  than  Mr.  R.  or  Mr.  S, 
we  find  we  are  harboring  a  little  pride  in  the 
matter.  Why  should  it  not  be  a  pleasure! 
Does  he  not  bring  in  the  wood,  the  vegetables, 
do  all  the  little  chores  that  he  thinks  will  save 
us  stops'!  Then  the  baby  must  be  taken  care  of. 
Yes,  there  it  is  agaiu!  “the  baby,”  what  must 
be  done  with  that !  Surely  some  writers  seem 
to  think  it  too  rnueb  for  the  mother  to  take 
care  of  her  baby',  it  unsettles  her  nerves,  con¬ 
fines  her  to  the  house  and  so  ou.  Can  husband 
take  a  bottle  of  milk  aud  baby  iu  the  field,  so 
mamma  can  have  a  little  rest  aud  perhaps  finish 
the  last  novel  she  loves  to  read  so  well  !  This 
hardly  seems  practicable.  We  think  we  can 
answer  for  the  majority  of  mothers  what  to  do 
with  baby'.  W e  can  do  for  it  what  no  one  else 
can.  The  little  dimpled  eh;  eks  and  soft  chubby 
hands  we  love  as  no  other  person  can.  If  there 
are  women  (and  I  do  not  dispute  but  what  there 
are  many  of  them)  that  have  more  work  to  do 
thau  they  ought  to  have,  and  are  more  closely 
confined,  it  is  their  own  fault,  for  there  is  not 
more  than  one  man  in  a  hundred  but  what  if 
she  would  tell  him  so,  would  hire  help. 
But  it  is  too  common  for  women  to  say  “Ican- 
not  put  up  with  such  help  ns  we  get  no  w-a-days, 
I  will  do  any  way  rather  thau  to  have  such  iu 
my  house,”  and  still  feels  as  though  sbo  was 
“giving  out”  all  the  time,  and  saying  if  one 
drops  into  her  cosy  sitting  room  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  aud  while  in  conversation  asks  “  if  she 
attended  the  sociable  the  other  evening,”  re¬ 
plies,  “  no,  I  cannot,  get  time  to  attend  such 
places;  why  it  takes  me  all  the  day  to  do  my 
work  aud  I  am  clear  discouraged ;  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  work,  work !  (looking  out  the  window) 
there  goes  Mr.  H.  and  wife.  I  wonder  where 
they  can  be  going  to-day  again ;  how  can  people 
find  so  much  time  to  visit  ?”  You  will  as  a 
rule  fiud  such  ones  home  in  perfect  order, 
everything  dusted,  books  and  papers  stacked 
up,  and  if  perchance  one  is  taken  to  look  at  it, 
will  be  in  its  former  position  in  a  very  few 
minutes  after  leaving  your  hands.  Rather 
thau  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  order  and  system, 
let  the  house  be  stirred  up  a  little.  There  is 
seldom  an  afternoon  or  evening  spent  among 
your  friends  and  neighbors  but  something 
is  learned,  some  neiv  idea  perhaps;  or.  iu  a  dis¬ 
cussion  light  is  brought  out  upon  a  certain 
subject.  There  are  not  many  wives  who  have 
to  be  invited  the  second  time  to  go  out;  give 
them  a  chance  and  they  will  manage  the  work. 
The  columns  in  the  Rural  devoted  to  the 
ladies  aud  the  household,  are  helping  us  won¬ 
derfully.  I  wished  they  rould  be  placed  ou 
every'  womans’  table  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Green  says,  “when  he  looks  over  the 
farmers  at  country'  fairs  he  hesitates  to  have 
his  sous  follow  his  occupation.”  Bo  the  mother 
“  hesitates  to  have  her  daughter  take  the  little 
ones  to  the  village,  for  fear  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptations  that  will  surround  them  from 
the  age  of  14  to  21.”  Keep  them  on  the  farm 
then  until  they  are  capable  of  doing  for  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  our  best  lawyers,  physicians, 
teachers  and  business  men  were  born  aud 
brought  up  ou  a  form ;  energetic,  full  of  life 
aud  vigor  they  left  the  homestead  to  do  for 
themselves,  and  their  perseverance  has  won 
them  fame.  We  dislike  to  be  spoken  so 
slightly  of,  as  though  we  were  the  only  ones 
that  are  duped  by  sharpers,  but  I  see  occasion- 
ly  a  notice  like  this  in  some  country  paper, 
“  Mr.  A.  of  the  city  of  B.  was  divested  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  by  the  sharpers  following 
such  a  show,”  which  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
fools  were  not  all  farmers,  although  some 
people  think  to  the  contrary. 

Millie  Roberts. 


Fig.  424 

BRIC-A-BRAC  VS.  BREAK-YOUR-BACK 
MAY  MAPLE. 

“  Decorate  the  homes,”  is  a  beautiful  senti¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  last  decade  of  years,  the 
inundate  has  been  heeded  by  a  multitude  of 
Rural  readers,  Aud  these  fresh  adornments 
do  please  the  eye  and  delight  fancy  at 
I  oft  st  for  a  time 


I  imagine  if  our  great  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  could  enter  some  of  our  parlors 
at  the  present  day  ,  they  would  fancy  they  had 
entered  the  fairy-laud  of  their  youthful 
dreams  or  a  full-fledged  toy  shop.  Bo  many' 
faucy  articles  would  they  fiud,  not  only'  for  the 
little  ones  who  counted  their  ages  by  a  few 
flower- strewn  Summers,  but  also  toys  for  the 
older  members  of  the  family.  To  be  sure 
many  of  these  ornaments  come  from  foreign 
lands  and  may  be  considered  treasures  of 
value  from  certain  association.  But  many 
very  handsome  adornments  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  by'  loving  hands  at  home,  often  at 
the  expense  of  needed  recreation  aud  there¬ 
fore  of  health. 

When  some  would  be  philanthropist  sent 
forth  the  mandate  to  “  Decorate  the  homes,  ’» 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  might  find  at¬ 
tractions  around  their  own  fireside  instead  of 
wandering  away  into  “  by  and  forbidden 
paths,”  or  lookiug  with  JoDgiug  eyes  for  the 
“  fleslipots  of  Egypt;”  or  in  modern  language, 
iu  making  home  so  attractive,  the  young  folks 
would  have  no  desire  to  leave  the  old  roof 
tree  aud  go  cityward,  but  would  forever  re¬ 
main  fanners ;  he  had  no  idea  of  the  extremes 
to  which  his  wish  would  be  carried.  Now, 
throughout  very  many  farming  communities, 
the  mothers  and  grown  up  daughters  improve 
every'  spare  moment  that  is  to  be  found 
between  their  multifarious  duties  of  kitchen, 
dining-room,  parlors  and  sleeping-iooins,  to 
manufacture  somethiug  new  to  adorn  these 
various  apartments;  chairs  and  sofas  must  be 
covered  with  faucy  tidies  that  are  like  rugs, 
designed  to  be  picked  up  and  spread  out  every 
time  one  comes  within  reach  of  them.  There 
are  rustic  frames  by  the  score  hanging  on  the 
walls,  “what-nots”  iu  every  corner  filled  to 
overflowing  with  ornamental  vases,  fancy 
dishes,  handed  down  from  the  old-fashioned 
cupboard  of  the  great  grandmothers,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  valuable  for  their  an¬ 
tiquity.  Specinnus  from  the  forests  are 
brought  to  the  parlor,  mosses,  sticks,  fungi 
and  Autumu  leaves.  The  old  stoue  pile  from 
the  meadow  must  also  give  of  its  treasures  to 
ornament  the  old  staud  that  has  renewed  its 
age  by  being  covered  with  velvet  or  plush ; 
gilded  air  castles  of  various  forms  are  pendant 
from  the  ceiliug  over-head,  aud  other  brie- 
brac  too  numerous  to  mention, 

The  manufacture  aud  gatheriug  together  of 
all  these  bits  of  decoration  is  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost.  Every  day  in  the  year  do 
the  most  of  these  things  need  dusting  aud  re¬ 
arranging  if  oue  desires  to  be  reasonably  neat 
aud  orderly.  And  what  au  immense  sight  of 
work  does  these  ornaments  entail  upon  the 
already'  over  tasked  wives  aud  daughters. 

What  wonder  is  it  that  a  look  aud  feeling 
of  weariness  hangs  about  them  from  early' 
dawn  to  dewy  eve  ?  And  after  all  does  this 
display  of  “  fancy'  nothings”  accomplish  its 
object  !  Do  the  boys  aud  girls  stay  more 
willingly  upon  the  farm  ?  1  think  not;  they 
may  be  pleased  with  the  general  appearance 
of  their  home  and  its  adornments,  and  happy  iu 
the  thought  that  “  Our  home  is  as  pretty  as 
our  neighbors.” 

But  the  fact  is,  we  as  a  nation  are  moving, 
stir-about  bodies,  aud  each  feels  the  necessity 
or  desire  to  know  what  Dame  Fortune  has  in 
store  for  services  that  may  be  rendered.  And 
the  day  is  already  here  when  even  the  girls — 
those  heretofore  almost  useless  append, 
ages,  at  least  so  considered — as  well  as  the 
boys,  are  making  calculation  to  get  something 
they  can  claim  as  their  own,  by  their  own  ex¬ 
ertion.  They  are  tiled  of  all  this  faucy  work, 
that  really  amounts  to  nothing  when  it  comes 
to  getting  ones  bread  and  butter.  Their  as¬ 
pirations  have  gone  beyond  the  pillow  case 
full  of  well  kuit  stockings,  and  u  few  chests  of 
flannel  and  patch-work  quilts,  iu  which  the 
moths  might  burrow  from  yea r  to  year. 

Adornments  to  a  certain  extent,  are  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental.  But  for  ruralists  to 
ape  their  city  sisters  in  filling  every  room  to 
overflowing  with  break-back  or  bric-brae,  is 
simply  suicidal.  If  a  happy  medium  could  bo 
reached  iu  the  deeoratiug  of  our  homes,  there 
might  be  some  opportunity  to  decorate  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  now  obliged  to  spend 
many  hours  in  furbishing  up  handsome  toys. 
The  extremes  of  decoration  arc  as  much  to  be 
avoided  as  extremes  in  any  other  fashion, 

STRAY  NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMERS) 
WIVES’  CLUB. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club  no  formal 
proceedings  were  had;  the  members  were  all 
saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  wife  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  who  bud 
died  suddenly  “with  the  armor  on,”  and  It 
was  the  opinion  of  all  that  had  she  been  less 
self-sacrificing,  loss  blindly  devoted  to  her 
family  she  might  have  been  spared  to  a  good 
old  age,  instead  of  falling  in  the  prime  of  life. 
With  almost  reckless  devotion  she  had  toiled 
for  her  husband’s  material  interests  during 
the  first  years  of  her  married  life,  looking  for- 
w  ard;  bowevery  to  the  time  when  she  could 


afford  to  take  life  easier.  She  never  paused 
in  her  weary  round  to  study  newer,  better  or 
shorter  ways  of  accomplishing  her  work,  but 
trusted  to  her  bodily  strength  and  persever¬ 
ance.  When  her  rising  family  of  gil  ls  became 
old  enough  to  lighten  her  work,  if  she  had 
trained  them  to  do  so,  her  mistaken  affection 
caused  her  to  spare  them  every  disagreeable 
task.  “I  have  always  had  to  work  hard,’  she 
would  say,  “aud  I  want  my  girls  to  have  an 
easier  and  pleasanter  time  than  I  have.”  Thus 
she  unconsciously  educated  them  to  be  selfish, 
inconsiderate,  and  exacting  towards  herself. 

1 1  was  not  their  fault  that  their  mother  worked 
through  the  long,  hot  afternoons  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  while  they  amused  themselves  with  read¬ 
ing  or  fancy  work.  It  had  been  instilled  into 
their  minds  that  they  ought  not  to  work  at 
drudgery  unless  they  preferred  to,  and  that  to 
be  happy  they  must  not  be  useful.  So  they 
had  lived  on  thoughtlessly  uutil  the  woru-out 
but  too  loving  mother  dropped  her  burden 
suddenly,  and  they  found  themselves  all  un¬ 
prepared  to  take  up  the  domestic  cares  which 
bad  heretofore  made  their  lives  so  comforta¬ 
ble.  It,  seemed  to  iuteusify  their  grief  at  their 
loss  to  think  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  where 
their  mother  had  failed  in  doing  her  duty  by 
them.  They  were  good,  enterprising  girls, 
too,  and  had  now  set  out  earnestly  to  learn 
what  they  ueeded  to  know  about  practical 
work,  and  our  impreteudiug  society  promises 
to  be  of  great  help  to  them.  And  each  aud 
every  one  feels  more  determined  to  learn  all 
they  can  of  eaeli  other  of  the  homely  duties  of 
life,  and  to  teach  the  same  to  their  daughters 
they  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  more  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits  which  add  so  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  their  well-earned  leisure  hours. 

Dorinda. 

- - 

OUR  KITCHENS. 


Truly  lias  it  been  said  that  the  proper 
care  aud  good  management,  of  a  home  is  of 
as  much  impoi  tance  as  the  business  affairs  of 
men. 

While  we  acknowledge  that  man  earns 
the  home;  we  must  concede  that  woman 
makes  it  a  haven  of  rest,  or,  by  her  idle¬ 
ness  and  incapacity  turns  it  into  a  place  of 
torment.  How'  very  important  then, 
is  it,  that  the  daughters  of  a  household 
should  be  trained  to  that  which  may  be  the 
business  of  their  lives.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  education  obtained  in  the 
kitchen  will  detract  from  the  dignity  or  re¬ 
finement  of  a  true  lady.  Let  her  rniud  le 
Stored  with  all  the  wealth  of  wisdom  which 
the  ages  have  handed  down  in  volumes  and 
the  greatest  miuds  have  written.  If  duty 
ealls  her  to  the  occupations  of  home  life,  if 
others  depend  upon  her  skilful  hand  or  active 
brain  iu  the  administration  of  household  af 
fairs,  let  hera  be  the  noble  part  of  cheering 
others  by  her  industry.  Have  we  not  read  of 
lofty  intellects  who  yet  took  in  the  details  of 
household  employments!  Of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
who,  while  thinking  out  her  characters  aud 
incidents  for  the  next  chapter  of  her  grand 
book  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  was  working  with 
her  busy  bauds  to  maintain  the  order  aud  com¬ 
fort  of  her  home? 

You  all  know  well.  I  presume,  the  routine 
oflifeinthe  kitchen;  how  the  bread  must,  le 
baked  the  savory  dinner  cooked,  the  dishes 
washed,  the  floor  swept.,  the  stove  polisheJ, 
and  the  hundred  other  little  things  which  make 
up  the  comfort  of  a  home, — this  in  both  city 
and  country  kitchens — how,  in  the  city,  the 
ironing  day  comes  with  its  clothes-basket  of 
dainty  ruffles, tucks  aud  puffs  which  may  not  be 
slighted.  In  the  country,  the  farmer’s  wives 
aud  daughters  are  content  with  plainer  cloth¬ 
ing,  thereby  making  that  work  easier  for 
themselves;  nevertheless,  having  other  duties, 
which  perhaps  outweigh  that  of  ironing  ruffles. 
Oh!  if  withour  work  we  could  always  preserve 
a  tranquil,  cheerful  spirit,  how  much  that  now 
we  call  drudgery  would  be  termed  service — the 
fulfilling  of  a  holy  mission.  Blessed  iu  our 
eyes  are  the  lives  of  some  women  we  know, 
who  strive  to  make  tlieir  homes  bright  for 
those  whom  God  has  placed  iu  their  keeping; 
who  think  it  uot  a  degradation  to  work  for 
those  they  love !  Blessings  on  their  dear  toil- 
stained  hands,  which  will  one  day  lay  down 
the  well-worn  implements  of  labor,  to  touch 
the  golden  harps  of  heaven  uud  feel,  on  brows 
which  here  have  ached  with  anxious  thought 
the  soothing  influence  of  eternal  joy  and  rest ! 
Shall  we  not  then,  think  with  a  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  uud  real  satisfaction  of  the  work  of  the 
kitchen,  nnd  its  importance  In  our  homes  ! 
Really,  is  not  a  well  kept,  kitchen  a  nice,  yes,  a 
very  pretty  room?  Kee  how  the  clear  fire 
throws  a  brightness  on  the  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  the  very  floor  catches  the  ruddy  gleams 
aud  smiles  in  return,  over  whose  surface  the 
busy  foot  must  move.  The  dresser,  ou  whoso 
shelves  thu  shining  dishes  wait  until  they  serve 
the  “  daily  bread ;”  and  the  homely  pots  and 
pans  which  live  in  retirement,  only  ccming 
out  to  be  used  in  prei  aring  the  appetizing  feed 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ-Y  MAPLE. 


FRO?!  A  '‘FARMER’S  WIFE.” 

I  tiiank  Mary  Wager- Fisher  for  her  hints 
and  suggestions  iu  regard  to  making  work 
easier.  It  helps  one  if  only  to  know  that 
there  are  women  who  can  do  it.  But  in  order 
to  speak  for  any  one.  it  is  necessary  to  live 
his  or  her  life,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  farmers 
wives  who  are  not  in  easy  circumstances  to 
take  advantage  even  of  what  they  know  to  be 
the  best.  If  an  overworked  woman  is  a  “dis¬ 
grace,”  then  there  are  many  such  oven  iu  my 
neighborhood.  Wo  havo  married  young;  there 
is  debt  on  the  farm;  the  hired  men  (harvest 
hands)  will  not  make  their  own  beds,  and  they 
will  grumble  if  the  meal  is  too  plaiu.  They 
would  threaten  to  leave  if  required  to  milk. 
Help  is  scarce,  and  the  kind,  well-beloved  hus¬ 
band  toiling  long  hours,  aud  often  weary — 
ves,  too  weary  to  sleep  when  night  comes — 
cannot  be  burdened  with  added  care.  So  we 
toil  on,  and  I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  for  words  of  help  and  comfort.  Its  lead¬ 
ing  writers  on  home  topics  give  us  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  practical  and  reliable  manner, 
though  1  often  doubt  if  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s 
husbaud  is  u  farmer,  or  if  her  life  has  known 
the  trials  that  besot  the  struggling  farmer's 
wife.  Yet.  I  am  hopeful;  already  the  children 
liegiu  to  help  me  in  trifling  ways,  saving  me 
many  steps,  aud  looking  up  into  my  tired  face 
as  I  go  for  auytking  outside  the  house,  they 
leave  their  play  to  go  for  it,  and  by  and  by  it 
will  be  easier  for  me.  It  is  true  “love  lightens 
labor  I”  but  in  the  present  harvest  time,  with 
work  to  do  that  is  nobody’s  blame,  the  burden 
is  heavy  enough.  A  Farmer’s  Wife. 


MY  WAY. 


I  have  just  read  the  letter  of  “Farmer’s 
Wife”  iu  which  she  begs  for  recipes  for  prep&r- 
iug  food  easily.  She  wished  a  break  fast  which 
will  require  little  time  iu  cooking,  and  din¬ 
ners  which  will  not  utterly  prostrate  her  iu 
their  preparation.  Poor  girl  t  She  can  be 
scarcely  more  than  that,  else  she  would  have 
left  her  share  of  the  milking  which  she  men¬ 
tions,  to  be  done  by  the  hired  men  who  “saun¬ 
ter  around  doing  the  chores,  \\ ailing  for  the 
morning  meal."  A  woman  who  does  her  own 
work  without  aid  from  servants  ought  never 
be  required  to  milk.  It  is  outside  of  her 
“sphere.”  Neither  should  she  churn.  Milk¬ 
ing  is  not  hard  work  but  it  takes  time,  which 
she  needs  in  the  morning  for  breakfast  prep¬ 
arations  and  at  night  for  rest.  It  can  be  done 
as  well  by  men  as  by  women,  aud  there  are 
not  a  dozen  days  during  the  year  when  the 
men  do  not  have  more  time  for  it  than  the 
one  woman  who  prepares  their  food. 

The  problem  of  getting  breakfast  easily  is 
one  which  I  have  solved  in  thiswise: — I  set 
my  table  at  night.  I  am  careful  to  have 
enough  boiled  potatoes  left  from  diuuer  the 
day  before  to  warm  over.  Insist  upon  hav¬ 
ing  ice  put  up  every  Winter,  gentle  “Farmer’s 
Wife.”  Many  dishes  may  be  prepared  at  odd 
moments  and  kept  on  ice  for  some  hours, 
while  fiesh  meat,  fish,  etc.,  imperatively  de¬ 
maud  it.  Everyone  knows  that  oat-meal, 
cracked  wheat  or  corn-meal  mush  with  plenty 
of  rich  milk,  if  one  eauuot  afford  cream,  are 
excellent  supplements  to  what  might  other¬ 
wise  seem  a  dry  breakfast. 

Farmers  need  to  be  oducutcd  to  enjoy  fruit 
iu  its  natural  state,  but  when  they  have  once 
learned  the  lesson  they  will  wonder  why  they 
did  uot  see  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  etc.,  on 
their  tables  In? fore,  untouched  by  kuife  or 
fork.  I  have  no  hygienic  objection  to  the 
great  American  dish,  pie,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
make  it,  aud  so  1  dodge  around  all  sorts  of  euT 
iuary  corkers  to  avoid  the  necessity  I  ofteu 
make  two  aud  sometimes  three  kinds  of  cake 
from  blie  recipe  by  dividing  the  dougfl  and 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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A  mill  that  will  orient  fifty  tn  sixty  Lusbclsof  Apples 
per  hour,  eoiubim-U  with  a  press  tliat  will  press  Sev- 
enty-flvo  sallotis  at  a  pressing.  Do  uot  tall  to  send 
forotir  Now  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery. 


foroar  New  Illustrated  Catnlogueof  Cider  Machinery. 
M  auufaclured  bjtbe 

HIGGANUM  MTG  00EP0R4TT0N. 

Itigunnum.  Ct.,  I’.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of 
every  description. 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Pool:  address,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton.  N  Y. 

_  ...  I  ]  ;<— ]  GEIGER’S 

jyjpSto  Fruit  Evaporator. 

G  ■ — Cheapest  K va norator 
|  made.  Double  the  capae- 
By.  Children  cun  operate 
ri  jA-O'-  it.  Simple  In  construction. 

!  u  ;  Don't  fall  to  send  for  de- 

I  script!  ve  circular  and  price 
A I  before  buy  Ing. 

"  I  I  Manufactured  by 

!  ®  '  it  Jy  J.  A.  Field  &  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U. 8.  A 

Rectangular  and  Square  Box 
Churns.  I  'hrapetit  ticca  use  the 
, best .  No  inside  tixturos.  and 
iiliray.i  reliable.  ?  sties  of 
mrh  hind  made  We  make 
Curtis’s  Improved  Factory 
Churn  and  Mason’s  Power 
Butter-worker,  f  'aitursftoned 
proof’ (riven  of  their  superior 
dworirirtiin  material  aud  con¬ 
struction  not  drcttmr.l  of  by 
other  makers.  Send  for  !\n- 
fl/iMott,  free,  (’okxisii  &  Ccu- 
_ _  _  _.Tts, Ft.  Atkinson,  WK 

■aeT^MOGRE  COUNTY  GHII” 

Corn-Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

,  V  ;!  FOR  TABLE  MEAL  1 
4  '  *  Saapias  of  Mail  Seat  oa  Aualkitioa. 
MOUTH  CAROLINA  MILLSTONE  CO. 

^  Ohk-uibti-irtmr*.  Fa. 

i  c.Vl»  /liitr  i 

ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW. 

The  best  In  the  market.  Price  Sli  Send  for  circu 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  STtb  >**  and  191  Water  8*  ,  »»WYo»k. 


i  tlJUin  A1UK  UK  OAKKUW 

and  its  jointed  connections  allow  it  to  conform 
to  uneven  surfaces,  aud  leaves  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  and  like  ^garden. 

At  anv  time  by  substituting  our  regular 
Shovel  Beams  and  Shovels,  it  becomes  the 
well-known  Buckeve  Shovel  Cultivator.  A 
BROADCAST  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT 
also  furnished  when  desired,  thus  combining 
FIVE  MACHINES  IN  ONE. 

For  circulars  address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPILING  FI  ELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

‘•“16  North  Itrond  Sr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ST  I  North  Main  >t.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

J.l  Marker  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  and 
hunsus  City.  Mo. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sues  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  no. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  soil  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

Jnliu  aud  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Victor  Evaporator. 

Frails  and  vegetables  evaporated  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  based  on  the  natural  laws  of  heat  and 


lieu  principle,  based  on  the  natural  laws  of  heat  aud 
vapor:  easy  and  economical  to  operate;  simple  In 
construction;  portable.  Size, ,11  ft.  long,  s  ft.  ingh 
and  i  ft.  deep,  requiring  only  a  one  story  building-. 
Trays  3  ft.  x  I  ft.  each.  Guaranteed  capacity  IU) 
bushels  apples  every  twenty  four  hours.  Product 
uot  excelled  by  any  other  system.  The  onlv  Kvano- 


T  rays  3  ft.  x  1  ft.  eaeli.  Guaranteed  capacity  lu) 
bushels  apples  every  twenty  four  hours.  Product 
not  excelled  by  any  other  system.  The  onlv  Evapo¬ 
rator  that  does  not  Infringe  existing  patents.  Price 
$ir>0.00.  Send  for  circulars  and  other  Information  to 
D.  WING  A  PRO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  thermometers  : 


All  Gins*.  Easily  kept  clean.  ^  A 

:  -"'Tells  you  when  to  Churn,  I 
Sea lil,  ,Vc.  Scat  by  mail  for  W  w  V ■ 

W.  MITCHELL  M’ALLISTER, 

OPTICIAN,  7  38  Chestnut  Street,  PhUa. 

kflC  a  week  iu  your  own  town,  Terms  and  $5,  outfl. 
ipW  tree.  Address  B.  Hstjhmr  A  Co  .  Portland,  >1° 


making  part  into  layers  to  be  filled  when 
ueeded,  and  the  remainder  into  loaves  with  or 
without  fruit  as  the  case  may  be.  Every 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,  and  just  in 
proportion  mu  it  find  its  own  means  of  relief, 
but  these  are  a  few  of  my  plans  for  saving 
labor.  Ignaria. 


AND  MINE  TOO. 


In  answer  to  Farmer’s  Wife  in  Rural  of 
June  30,  I  w  ill  give  a  little  of  my  experience. 
I  do  not  find  getting  breakfast  press  heavily 
because  1  have  everything  prepared  over¬ 
night,  eveu  to  the  setting  of  the  table.  But  I 
never  milk,  and  think  that  a  woman  who  has 
babies  to  dress,  or  is  the  head  of  the  house 
even,  never  ought  to.  In  hot  weather  mack¬ 
erel  is  an  excellent  dish  for  breakfast,  soaked 
over-night  in  considerable  water;  then  after 
the  potatoes  are  put  over,  drain  the  fish  in  a 
colander,  lay  in  a  dripper  and  set  in  a  hot  oven 
a  few  minutes.  When  taken  up,  a  few  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  cream  put  over  the  fish  form  a  nice 
addition. 

After  all  that  is  said  against  its  use,  pork  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  farmer’s  meat, 
and  I  am  always  glad  when  we  have  a  hired 
man  if  he  likes  it.  Freshened  and  rolled  in 
flour  and  nicely  filed,  with  an  accompanying 
dish  of  fried  eggs,  it  furnishes  an  easy  break¬ 
fast  dish,  aud  one  that  men  with  healthy  ap¬ 
petites  can  work  on.  With  good  bread  and 
butter,  which  are  always  to  be  looked  for  at  a 
fanner’s  table,  a  cup  of  clear  coffee  aud  a 
plate  of  fried  cakes  or  ginger-snaps,  who 
would  wish  for  a  better  or  more  easily  pre¬ 
pared  meal.' 

Young  beets  pickled  area  very  nice  addition 
to  the  table  at  any  time  in  their  season.  Cod¬ 
fish,  if  the  family  like  it,  is  a  good  dish  and 
may  he  prepared  in  several  ways  for  a  change. 
I  sometimes  set  it  on  the  stove  in  a  pan,  pom- 
boiling  water  over  it  (a  piece  of  the  i  ight  size 
I  mean)  and  let  it  stand  hot  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Take  off  the  skin  and  pour  over  some 
melted  butter,  or  pick  up  the  fish,  freshen  a 
little,  put  in  the  spider  with  a  howl  of  rich 
milk,  anil  thicken  when  it  boils  with  a  little 
flour  aud  butter  rubbed  together;  pepper  of 
course.  Or,  after  the  fish  is  freshened,  put  it 
in  the  spider,  cover  with  cold  water,  put  in  a 
large  handful  of  dry  bread  broken  fine,  and 
.  when  the  “mixture”  boils  drop  in  an  egg  and 
stir  all  up  quickly;  season  with  pepper  and 
butter. 

During  the  fruit  season  ripe  fruit  with  bread 
and  butter,  cold  lioiled  l>eef  or  ham,  with  the 
inevitable  potato,  makes  an  easily  prepared 
breakfast,.  For  supper,  the  potatoes  left  over 
from  dinner,  warmed  up,  are  always  accept¬ 
able  to  hungry  boys  and  working  men.  Eggs 
dropped  iu  hot  water  until  done,  skimmed 
out,  buttered,  salted  aud  peppered  are  a  help 
towards  filliug  a  table,  and  those  who  sit  at  it, 
with  good  food.  Aunt  Rachel. 


CARE  OF  THE  EYES. 


A  correspondent  writes:  “My  eyes  are 
weak,  aud  I  fiud  eveu  the  tine,  clear  pages  of 
the  Rural  constantly  blur  Indore  me.  Is 
there  any  remedy!” 

Ass. — We  suppose  our  correspondent  does 
uot  wear  glasses,  but  strains  the  eyes  in  the 
attempt  to  see  after  they  have  lost  the  power. 
Much  trouble  is  saved  by  application  at  once 
to  Ml  oculist  to  learn  the  number  of  glasses 
required  before  purchasing.  Many  people  ins 
jure  the  sight  permanently  by  weariug  glasse- 
unsuitable  for  their  vision.  If  there  is  dis¬ 
ease,  such  as  opthalmia,  or  any  thickening 
of  the  eye  membrane,  it  is  best  not 
to  tamper  with  it,  but  to  get  the  best 
of  skill,  for  what  are  we  if  our  sight  is 
gone?  For  simple  inflammation  warm  milk- 
and-water  is  the  best  remedy,  but  it  must 
be  constantly  applied  in  order  to  soothe  and 
cure.  The  eye  iu  itself  sees  nothing;  it  Is  the 
light  that  is  reflected  from  objects  on  which 
we  look  that,  entering  our  eyes,  produces  im¬ 
ages  of  their  forms  upon  the  delicate,  nervous 
expansion  called  the  retina,  whence  the  im¬ 
pression  is  carried  to  the  brain.  1  have  often 
wondered  how  Shakspere  knew  this,  for  Bru¬ 
tus  says: — 

“No,  Cassius:  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 

But  by  reflection  of  some  other  thing.” 
Reading  at  night  with  the  light  close  up  to  the 
eyes,  or  iu  the  full  glare  cither  of  suu  or  gas- 
tryiug  to  read  in  the  cars,  or  any  other  mode 
of  straining  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  weakens  its 
power.  It  is  said  that  if  one  cultivated  the 
lmbit  of  occasionally  closing  the  'yes,  instead 
of  keeping  up  the  steady  stare,  it  would  prove 
very  restful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  dowu 
those  tell-tale  wrinkles  that  mark  the  flight 
of  time. 


Homloril’f  Acid  Phosphine 

Fou  W’OMKN  A  Ml  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Jos.  Holt,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says  “I 
have  frequently  found  it  of  excellent  service 
in  cases  of  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  aud  iu 
convalescence  from  exhaustive  illness,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  service  iu  t  reatment  rff  «*  "men  aud 
ehildreu,”—  Adn 
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Force  Feed  Fertilizei 
Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 

6,000  sold  In  four  years.  Send  for  circular  giving 
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The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger 

^  Saves  its  cost  yearly,  five 
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SWEET  CIDER!  SWEET  CIDER! 


IN  FALLOW. 

Has  proved  an  immediate  favorite  with  the 
farmers.  IT  USES  EIGHT  NARROW 
STEEL  SPRING  TEETH  in  place  of  shovels 
allowing  of  earlier  use  and  closer  cultivating. 
Depth  is  governed  by  levers  in  easy  reach  or 
beams  can  be  raised  to  pass  obstructions. 

The  3  or  5  tooth  centre  makes  it  a  perfect 


and  to  fill  the  cozy  room  with  odors  which  de- 
liglit  the  tired  ones  who  come  from  the  toils 
and  cares  of  the  outside  world.  Let  the  kitchen 
then,  be  made  large  and  light  and  pleasant; 
for  out  Of  it.,  believe  me,  must  come  the  ele¬ 
ments  which,  to  a  largo  degree,  are  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  family.  s.  S. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Aug.  11. 1883. 

Notices  have  been  posted  in  Bledsoe  Co., 
Tenn.,  notifying  a  number  of  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  to  leave  or  they  will  be  murdered  and 
their  houses  burned.  The  parties  threatened 

are  witnesses  against  the  moonshiners . 

Returns  from  70  of  88  counties  in  Ohio  show 
that  the  Scott  liquor  law  has  realized  in  taxes 

$1,494,200,  and  has  closed  1,019  saloons . 

Bush  tires  have  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
British  Columbia.  There  has  been  no  rain  for 

three  months . A  great  meeting  of 

Knights  Templa  rs  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco. 
“Sir  Knights”  flocking  thither  from  all  quar¬ 
ters..  .  .Reports  from  25  principal  offices  show 
an  increase  iu  the  sale  of  postage  stamps  and 
cards,  of  over  232,000  during  the  past  quarter, 
over  the  corrasjKiuding  quarter  last  year, 
which  is  about  four  per  cent  less  than  the 
usual  iucrease.  This  is  in  Anew  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  postage  in  October,  people  who  buy 
heavily  having  determined  to  wait  for  lower 

rates . Legal  proceedings  have  been 

taken  to  compel  ex-Governor  Newell,  of  N#w 
Jersey,  to  account  for  an  estate  of  which  he 
was  executor.  An  attempt  was  made  to  serve 
papers  on  him  while  in  Trenton  recently,  but 
he  escaped  to  Washington  Territory,  where  he 

has  been  appointed  Governor . Monday 

evening  in  this  city,  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  (a  large  building  covering  nearly  a  block) 
Sullivan,  the  fatuous  Boston  slogger,  “knocked 
out”  Slade,  the  Maori  slugger,  after  about 
nine  minutes’  fierce  fighting  with  soft  gloves. 
The  entrauee  fee  was  $1  and  $2  according  to 
location,  and  $25  for  boxes.  Sullivan  got  two 
thirds  of  the  net  proceeds  and  Slade  one-third. 
The  former’s  share  was  about,  811,000,  that  of 
the  latte*  $5,000  or  thereabouts.  Mace,  the 
old  champion,  who  brought  hither  the  Maori, 
says  he  will  challenge  Sullivan  after  the  Slade- 
Mitchell  fight  to  a  soft  glove  contest.  Slade 

says  he  was  fairly  beaten  by  Sullivan,  but 
will  meet  him  again.  Betting  is  even  on  the 
Slade-Mitchell  fight,  which  comes  off  near 
Kansas  City.  September  11.  Rvan  will  prob- 
abiv  meet  Sullivan  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  about,  the  middle  of  Septemljcr. 
Mitchell,  an  Englishman  who  came  here  to 
stand  no  against  Sullivan  was  “knocked  out” 
by  the  redoubtable  Bostonian  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  Rvan,  now  a  Chicago  rumseller, 
was  whipped  in  the  ring  by  Sullivan  near  New 

Orleans  about  a  year  ago . Several 

prominent  Fnstern  railroad  men  are  in  St. 
Louis,  in  consultation  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
fecting  the  eonneetion  of  the  Vanderbilt  sys¬ 
tem  with  St.  Louis  and  the  West  . The 

election  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  Tuesday,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  re-election  of  Principal  Chief 
Dennis  Bushvhead.  The  national  candidates 
of  the  opposition  or  Union  Part.v  carried  the 

legislature . Parties  digging  weeds, 

west  of  Yates  Center,  Kan.,  struck  a  large 
vein  of  silver.  Several  shafts  are  being  sunk. 

. The  Treasury  Department,  is  preparing 

plans  for  silver  vaults,  to  accommodate  the 

excessive  accumulation  of  silver  dollars . 

The  ratio  of  suicides  in  the  great  cities  for  every 
million  inhabitants  averages  yearly  as  follow’s: 
Naples,  34:  Rome,  74:  l*ondon,  37:  Genoa, 
135;  New  York,  144:  Berlin.  170:  Florence, 
180;  St.  Petersburg,  200 ;  Dresden.  240;  Brus¬ 
sels.  271:  Vienna.  287;  Copenhagen,  302; 

Stockholm,  354:  Paris,  402 . 

The  coopers’  strike,  in  St.  Louis  ended  Mon¬ 
day.  All  the  shops  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  men,’ and  flu  strikers  resumed  w-ork. . . 
—  The  first  woman  to  arrive  in  Carbonate, 
Col.,  received  an  ovation,  marked  by  such 
substantial  tokens  of  welcome  as  a  town  lot, 
a  minimr  claim,  and  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  a  silk  dress ....  The  total  valuation  of 
Boston,  on  Ma  y  1.  1883.  as  shown  by  the  Assrs- 
or’s  report,,  w-as  8082.339.500,  a  gain  over  last 
year  of  *9.871,600.  The  train  w  as  wholly  on 
real  estate,  there being'a  loss  on  personal  pro¬ 
perty  of  $827,100.  The  rate  of  taxation  de¬ 
clared  is  *14.50  per  $1,000,  a  reduction  of  00 
cents  from  last  vear ....  Advance  sheets  of  the 
State  Treasurer’s  annual  report  show  the  en¬ 
tire  debt  of  Vermont  to  be  *175  000,  of  which 
$135,000  is  bonded.  The  receipts  for  the  vear 
were  $583,000,  and  the  disbursements  $532,070. 

_  Here  are  some  curiosities  of  current 

suicides,  lone-  accounts  of  which  Oil  the  Dailies: 
Magnidev  Pilled  himself  in  Maryland  because 
of  grief  for  his  first  wife,  though  he  bad 
taken  a  second  and  entirely  w  orthy  one  Marks 
drowned  himself  in  a  Kansas  millpond,  the 
dam  for  wfiiich  he  had  just  built,  as  the  water 
proved  insufficient  to  turn  the  wheel,  Jennie 
Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  flung  herself  into 
a  stream  after  being  refused  parental  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  a  ball.  Picketts,  a  member 
of  the  Texas  bar,  bad  no  desire  to  live  when 
he  had  lost  a  case  and  been  berated  by  the 
client.  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  took  lauda¬ 


num  because  she  could  not  take  money  from 
her  husband’s  cash  drawer.  Atkinson,  of 
California,  mentally  staked  his  life  on  bis 
horse,  and  forfeited  on  the  conclusion  of  the 

race . The  reunion  of  Confederate 

soldiers  at  McKinney,  Tex.,  Tuesday,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  40,000  people.  Speeches  w  ere  made 
by  General  Cabell,  ex-Governor  Throckmor¬ 
ton,  Governor  Ireland,  General  M.  Lewis,  ex- 
Governor  Hubbard,  Colonel  Bowen  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Welborn.  The  tenor  of  Governor 
Ireland’s  speech,  which  was  a  fair  sample  of 
most  of  the  others,  wras  that  the  Confederates 
had  no  excuse  to  make  for  the  part  taken  in 
the  late  contest,  but  should  forget  the  political 
strife  which  led  to  the  war,  and  teach  their 
children  that  we  are  all  Americans. .  .The  re¬ 
union  of  tho  Union  and  Confederate  survivors 
of  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  began  at 
Sgringfield,  Mo.,  Wednesday,  with  8,000  peo¬ 
ple  present.  Governor  Phelps  made  a  speech 
of  welcome,  the  monument  to  General  Lyon 
wras  unveiled  and  a  competitive  drill  was  held. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  11,  1883. 

Advices  from  80  points  in  the  Texas  cotton 
belt  report  that  cotton  is  suffering  from  the 
drought.  From  30  points  it  is  estimated  that 
half  of  the  usual  crop  will  be  made.  From 
50  points  the  crop  is  placed  at  two-thirds  the 
usual  amount,  Cotton  worms  are  doing  much 
damage.  There  will  lie  a  full  crop  of  early 
corn.  Late  corn  is  a  total  failure  in  some  sec¬ 
tions . The  Galveston,  Tex..  News  re¬ 

ports  that  the  cotton  crop  shows  a  yield  re 
duced  from  20  to  25 per  cent,  as  compared  with 

the  condition  a  year  ago . The  number 

of  acres  of  public  land  entered  in  Dakota, 
Florida,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Washington  Ter. 
and  Wisconsin,  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
shows  an  increase  of  3.505,000  over  the  number 
entered  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
cash  sales  increased  128  per  cent.,  Dakota 

leading . In  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J., 

Richard  Canary  died  from  injuries  inflicted 
by  an  infuriated  Holstein  bull  (a  splendid  beast) 
which  he  was  driving  into  the  barn  last 
Saturday  ...... .The  London  Times,  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  harvest  prospects  in  England,  es¬ 
timates  that  wdieat  and  barley  will  be  below 
the  average  crop.  Mi*.  H.  F.  Moore  reports 
that  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be  8}$  per  cent. 
below’  the  standard  average  per  acre,  and  that 
of  barley  0  per  cent,  below’  the  average.  The 
yield  of  oats,  he  says,  will  be  six  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  and  that  of  potatoes  30 

per  cent,  above . Polk  County  Florida, 

will  market  5,000,000  oranges  next  year, ...... 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  value  of  the  crops  raised 
in  Illinois  last  year  was  $284,125,995;  that  of 
animal  products,  including  wool  and  dairy 

products,  $83,900,285 . A  new  disease  has 

attacked  cattle  in  the  State  Of  Sinaloa,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  hundreds  are  dying  off  daily . 

The  Texas  fever  has  broken  out.  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas,  among  native  cattle,  and  they  are 

dying  off  in  great  numbers . Tho  Italian 

Government.  Commission,  sent  to  Surdinia  to 
study’  the  phylloxera,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
iuseet  has  existed  there  for  years.  The  vine¬ 
yard  proprietors  are  discouraged . An 

Alabama  watermelon  shows  a  perfect  map  of 
America,  and  the  people  there  prefer  to  lie 
lieve  that  it  grew'  in  thut  way  without  human 

help . ..The  Dutch  authorities  iu  Java 

have  invited  Dr.  Vauder  Hcydou  to  try  there 
the  system  he  has  employed  in  Japan  to  check 
the  cattle  disease.  His  process  consists  in  the 
injection  into  the  veins  of  iodiutn,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  0.804  to  0.1152  grain  per  pound 
weight  of  the  animal.  He  claims  that  it  kills 

all  living  organisms  in  the  body . . .  There 

are  few  years  iu  which  locusts  or  grasshop¬ 
pers  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
southern  part  of  Russia.  One  first  observes 
in  the  horizon  a  black  cloud,  agitated  by  a 
peculiar  internal  movement.  Then  it  appears 
directly  above  you,  and  the  rain  of  the  large 
and  heavy  inser  ts  is  so  violent  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  to  your  heels.  The 
peasantry  believe  that  these  pests  are  sent  by 
God  as  the  messengers  of  His  wrath,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  too  much  inclined  to  bow  down 
before  the  scourge,  and  to  let.  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  justice  of  God  pass  by.  Iu 
some  districts  thoy  simply  unite  in  prayer; 
and  the  images  of  saints  are  placed  iu  the  path 
of  the  locusts,  just  os  w  as  doue  recently  in 
St.  Peteifiburg.  when  the  holy  statues  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  great  conflagration. 
But  this  year  the  infliction  is  so  terrible  that, 
the  peasantry  have  taken  reasonable  measures 
to  check  it.  Men,  women  and  children  are 
busy  killing  the  pests.  The  insects  are  crushed, 
burned  .trodden  upon  systematically  by  trained 
horses,  and  great  ditches  are  dug  in  which  the 

enemy  is  heaped  up . ....The  army- 

worm  has  appeared  in  different  parts  of  New 

Jersey,  and  is  doing  great  damage . 

Don’t  forget  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 


American  Bornological  Society  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  12.  The  venerable  Pres¬ 
ident,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  expects  to  attend. 

. President  Abbott,  of  tho  Michigan 

Agricultural  College,  states  that  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  adopt  farming  or  some  kindred  occupa¬ 
tion  as  their  calling,  and  that  of  those  who 
spend  but.  a  year  or  two  at.  the  colleges,  a  very 

much  larger  number  return  to  the  farm . 

...  .It  is  now  known  that,  the  hot  north  wdnds 
of  June  did  more  damage  to  wheat  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  than  was  at  the  time  supposed.  The 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
lias  just  issued  figures  putting  the  w  heat  acre¬ 
age  of  tho  present  year  at  2,000,000  acres. 
Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  acreage  over 
that  of  last  year,  he  estimates  the  crop  w  ill  be 
20  per  cent,  less  than  last  3’ car.  Tho  best 
grain  authorities  at  San  Francisco  unhesita¬ 
tingly  pronounce  the  Secretary's  estimate  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  They  say  he  is  a  notoriously 
lowr  estimator,  but  admit  that  the  crop  will 
probably  be  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  estimated  prior  to  Juue  1,  which 

was  1,000,000  tons. . 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture  lately  made  an  auction  sale  of 
imported  sheep  at  Framingham,  The  follow¬ 
ing  prices  were  obtained: — South  Down  rams 
sold  at  from  $15  to  $30  each,  aud  ew’es  from 
$10  to  $20.  Cotswolds  sold  at.  higher  figures. 
Shropshire  rams  went  as  high  as  $50,  and 
ewes  of  the  same  breed  brought  $80.  Oxford 
Downs  sold  at  tho  same  rates,  while  Hamp- 
shires  ran  as  high  as  $75  for  rams,  and  $25  for 

ewes . A  cablegram  yesterday,  says: 

“  Lord  Cnrliugford,  Lord  Preisdont  of  the 
Council  aud  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to-day 
gave  audiences  to  a  deputation  which  asked 
for  a  further  restriction  of  the  importation  of 
cattle.  Lord  Carlingford  replied  to  them  that 
the  government  was  exerting  the  strictest 
vigilance  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  among  cattle,  and  that  there 
was  not  tho  slightest  evidence  of  the  recent  in¬ 
troduction  of  such  diseases  from  a  foreign 

country” . The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  B. 

Ellwnuger,  sou  of  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Ellwauger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.> 
is  a  matter  of  general  regret  in  that  city,  where 
he  was  well-known  as  an  accomplished  flori¬ 
culturist,  aud  will  be  widely  regretted 
throughout  the  country.  Not  long  ago  he 
published  an  excellent  book  on  the  Rose,  nnd 
an  article  on  the  same  flower  written  by  him 
appeared  in  The  Century  for  July  We 
also  have  an  article  contributed  by  him  to 
our  Fair  Number  to  be  issued  iu  a  few  days. . . . 
At  the  Forestry  l  'engross  held  on  August  8.  ut 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  year,  were  elected: — President — 
George  B.  Loring,  Massachusetts;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents—  H.  G.  Jolly,  Quebec,  and  George  L. 
Becker,  St.  Paul.  Recording  Secretary — N. 
H.  Eggleston,  Washington.  Corresponding 
Secretary  —  B.  E.  Fcrnon,  Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer — Chas.  Mohr,  Alabama.  Executive 
Committee — B.  G.  Northrup,  Connecticut; 
Marian  Higbv,  Ohio;  J  G.  Knapp,  Florida; 
J.  S.  Hicks,  New’  York,  and  J.  L.  Budd,  Town, 
A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  tho  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  call  during  tho  Win¬ 
ter  a  meeting  at  Washington  of  all  associations 
aud  institutions  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
forestry . . . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday  Aug.  11,  1883. 

Reports  from  Australia  state  that  the 
cholera,  small-pox  and  measles  prevail  at  the 

Fiji  Islands _ New  Zealand  wants  to  annex 

the  Navigator  Islands,  w’hero  the  American 
Government  has  a  coaling  station,  and  with 

which  a  treaty  has  been  ratified . Bitter 

animosity  is  still  displayed  against  Jews  in 
Germany,  Russia,  Koumania  aud  Hungary, 
often  breaking  out  iu  deeds  of  rapine,  mal¬ 
treatment  aud  murder.  Just  How  this  feeling 
is  most  intense  in  Hungary  and  Russia. 
Recently  riots  of  great  violence  have  occured 
in  both  countries  in  w  hich  the  persecuted 
ruee  has  suffered  much.  At  Elkatzerinoslav, 
Russia,  on  August  3,  n  mob  attacked  the  Jew¬ 
ish  quarter  and  destroyed  many  houses  and 
liquor  stores  lielonging  to  the  Jews.  It  is  now 
reported  that  190  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  rioting  in  the  town. 
Similar  reports  come  nearly  every  week.  Tho 
Jews  are  constantly  protesting,  of  course;  but 
they  do  not  seem  u  bit  inclined  to  drop  the  al¬ 
leged  rapacious,  usurious  habits  to  which  the 
detestation  of  them  is  said  to  be  chiefly  due . . 
........  There  are  now  in  England  und  Wales 

betw’cen  300,000  and  400,000  w  omen  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  franchise — that  is  to  say,  one  women 
to  every  seven  men.  More  than  108,000  women 
possess,  us  householders,  the  municipal  fran¬ 
chise.  The  number  of  women  landowners  in 

England  und  Wales  is  37,800 . 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  better  know  n  iu  this 
country  as  Prince  Arthur,  recently  acted  as  a 
bartender  at  a  charity  entertainment,  and  sold 
mixed  drinks  to  distinguished  driukers  at  high 


prices . Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  fi¬ 

nancial  position  will  not  be  altered  by  the 
death  of  tl.o  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Although 
residuary  legatee  to  the  personal  estate,  which 
amounts  to  about  £250,000,  the  Dowager  Duch¬ 
ess  has  a  life  interest  iu  it . Prince  Bis- 

mavk  has  become  suspicious  and  crabbed  iu 
his  disposition  to  a  degree  that  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  public  official  but  the  most 
obsequious  to  serve  under  him.  It  is  said  that 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  while  apprecia¬ 
ting  fully  the  great  work  which  Bismarck  has 
done  for  his  country,  lias  very  little  sympathy 
for  liis  domestic  policy,  and  hence,  upon  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  will  have  no  scruples  in 

disobeying  them . M.  Charles  Brim, 

Minister  of  Marine  in  tho  French  Cabinet,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  iu  consequence  of  ill 
health  . Baron  von  Manteuffel,  Govern¬ 

or  General  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  1ms  forbidden 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper  projected  at 
Mete  by  Deputy  Autoiue,  a  member  of  the 
Protest  party. ...  A  firm  of  vinegar  makers 
in  London  entertained  100  men  at  dinner  in 

their  53,000-gallon  vat . The  fact  comes 

out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh’s  trousseau  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago  as  “the  property  of  a  lady  of  rank.” 
When  the  daughter  of  tire  Czar  married  the 
son  of  Victoria  she  got  an  enormous  lot  of 
clothes  as  presents,  ami  her  thrifty  husband, 
Prince  Arthur  probably  wished  to  pocket  all  of 
them  she  wasn't  likely  to  wear  . The  di¬ 

vorced  Senator  Fair,  of  California,  now 
abroad,  is  down  for  another  marriage.  The 
bride  is  to  be  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Dare,  a 

London  expert  in  telegraphy . In  the 

House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Gladstone 
read  extracts  from  a  private  letter  from  Egypt 
stating  t  hat  the  reorganizat  ion  of  the  Egyptian 
army  under  Lord  Dufferin’s  plan  is  about 
completed,  The  reorganizat  ion  of  the  judici¬ 
ary  and  police  is  slowly  advancing.  The  plans 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  have 
been  published  and  are  favorably  regarded. 
England  does  not  intend  to  occupy  Egypt  per¬ 
manently.  According  to  the  latest  cablegrams 
the  cholera  is  abating,  and  a  larger  projjortion 
of  cases  survive.  Deaths  last  week  were  over 

a  1 ,000,  however.  . . . 

Tn  Spain  some  colonels  and  lower  officers  with 
a  regiment  or  so  of  soldiers  have  revolted  at 
Badajoz  and  proclaimed  a  “Republic.”  They 
have  been  promptly  suppressed  by  troops  from 
Madrid,  after  they  had  seized  upon  tho  public 
money  and  other  public  property.  Consider¬ 
able  “ferment”  is  working  in  the  country,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  northern,  or  Basque,  provinces 
and  in  Catalonia  and  Estramadura,  in  favor 
of  Don  Carlos  in  the  first,  aud  of  a  Republic  in 
the  latter  two.  Small  bodies  of  troops  have 
revolted  and  been  joined  by  insurgent  civil¬ 
ians,  but  the  movement,  at  present,  doesn't  look 
more  than  one  of  the  periodical  Iberian  dis¬ 
turbances .  The  Cornpte  de  Chmubord 

had  another  relapse,  but  is  now  improving. . . . 
....Several  other  Irish  “informers”  are  said 
to  have  met  the  fate  of  Carey.  Kavanagh, 
Joseph  Hanlon,  Joseph  Smith  and  other  “in¬ 
formers”  were  shipped  secretly  to  Melbourne 
on  the  steamer  Pashan;  but  on  their  arrival 
the  authorit  ies  refused  to  let  them  land,  as 
there  was  a  “plot”  to  kill  them.  They  have 
been  taken  to  Sydney,  where  they  have  been 

transferred  to  the  iron  clad  Nelson . 

Cotcwayo  is  said  to  he  still  alive,  but  sorely 
wounded.  His  brothers,  wives,  most  of  his 
children  nnd  nearly  all  his  chiefs,  however, 

are  as  dead  as  Nebuchadnezzar, . Keene’s 

colt  “Blue  Grass”  won  in  the  race  for  three- 

year-olds  at  Goodwood,  Eng.,  last  week  . 

The  trial  of  the  10  Jews  at  Nyireghyhazn, 
Hungary,  who  were  charged  with  murdering 
Esther  Solvmosi,  a  Christian  girl,  iu  the  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Tisza  Esslnr,  in  order  to  procure  her 
lilood  to  mix  in  the  Passover  bread,  has  re¬ 
sulted  tn  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  State 
was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  trial.  Tho 
principal  witness  against  them,  a  boy  about 
14  years  old,  son  of  one  of  tho  accused,  has 

confessed  that  he  bore  false  testimony . 

Floods  in  Egypt  ure  feared,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
usual  rapid  rise  of  the  Nile . 

The  French  “are  waiting  for  cooler  weather  5 
before  whipping  the  Aiummites  under  their 
new  king— or  trying  to  whip  ’em.  Meanwhile 
they  are  trying  to  force  China  to  “show  its 
hand.”  The  Chinese,  however,  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Touquln  frontier,  while 
strongly  garrisoning  adjacent  strongholds 
They  are  playing  a  wait  ing  game;  but  while 
they  lose  little,  tho  French  are  put  to 
much  anxiety  and  expense.  The  organization 
of  the  Chinese  army  has  undergone  radical 
changes  during  ten  years.  The  old  army  of 
eight  “banners”  has  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  Li  Kung  Tchaug,  Governor  of 
Tehili,  organized  an  army  of  70,000  meni 
whom  he  equipped  with  breech-loaders  aud 
Held  guns;  Tso  Touug  Fang,  Governor  of 
Kansu,  similarly  armed  40,000,  This  led  to  a 
general  reformation  of  troops  throughout  the 
empire.  There  are  now  three  well  disciplined 
armies  of  00,000  men  each,  one  in  the  vicinit,. 


of  Pekin,  one  on  the  Russo-Mantchoovian 
frontier,  and  the  third  on  the  western  high¬ 
lands  leading  to  Turkestan.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  fourth  army  of  160,000  distributed  in 
the  principal  ports  along  the  sea  coast.  They 
have  about  200  Krupp  siege  and  naval  guns, 
while  in  several  important  places  powder 
mills  and  shell  factories  have  been  erected. . . . 
During  July  British  Imports  decreased,  com¬ 
pared  with  July  last  year,  £340,000.  The  ex¬ 
ports  decreased  .£'537,000 . Forty  two 

Ivrupp  cannon  and  other  material  of  war  from 

Russia  have  boon  landed  in  Bulgaria . 

The  Parnellito  members  of  Parliament  are 
discussing  the  expediency  of  sending  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  their  party  to  America  in  the  interest 

ol  their  cause.. . Quo  hundred  male  and 

female  paupers  have  petitioned  the  Guardians 
ol  the  North  Dock  Union,  Ireland,  to  pay 
their  passages  to  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
as  they  say  they  are  unable  to  get  work  at 
home . 


Apples,  Nyack  pippins, per  bbl.,  $3.50@4;  do. Orange 
pippins,  V  Uhl.  $3<3>S.5tl;  do.  Gravenstcin,  V  bbl.  $".30 
@4;  do.  red,  Astraehau.  per  bbl.  *2.50(5.3.50:  do.  green, 
per  unite,  $iri  1.25:  pears,  Vn.,  Harriett,  fair  to  good, 
suaa;  do  scooter  V  1.1.1,  #l,3h@3-do.  Bartlett,  Mil. 
and  Pel.  V  crate,  #i.5u<;*2.3fi;  do.  do.  up  river.  TH  bbl. 
e«95;  do.  do.  Jersey,  F  bbl.  fS&ft:  do.  Clapp’s  favor¬ 
ite,  up  river,  V  bbl.  #34M;  do.  Cell  i‘  bill,  Vlt.’ZZ’r,  do. 
CloodKood,  p  bbl,  $3j&V<t2.75'  do.  Catherine  V  l.bl 
*3.25f*3.5y;  .Jo.  Buffin'  V  bbl.  #  1 . 8Ufi»  1 . 79;  do.  com- 
Twm,  p  bbl.  [ituiTiB.  up-river.  v  Dbi  80 

frT;  do  Lombard.  7<  bbl  $46/15;  hUcltlctwirrl«B,  Moun- 
tniu,  b  box,  $1@  l  IBS;  do.,  Jersey,  do  ,  75c®  $  I ;  black¬ 
berries,  choice,  p  «p  .  'iKTotae;  do;  fair  to  good  do.,  6 
wsc:  grnpea,  s  c'.  and  Va„  Delawares  :>  it,  JbrttJSc; 
d°.  N  C.  Hartford,  c  ft,  iHslHe;  Uu.  <lo.  Ives,  per  It), 
do,  do.  Concord,  *»  c  ,  7<>9e:  do.  Va.,  lS-hox  case.  $5; 
do.  Va..  Hartford*,  IH-bnx  casts,  ASwiu.riO:  watermel¬ 
ons,  extra,  lott,  $25(335:  do.  prime,  $15®  20:  do. 
small,  a-v;,  in-  rauskinelon.s,  V.  J„  Jeuny  Lind,  per  bbl. 

do.  Va..  do  $1®$1.5U;  peaches,  Del.  and  Md., 
per  basket,  do,  Troth's  per  crate, 7!>cr»«t.35; 

do.  Hale  sper  bush,  crate,  BOeoSOe;  peanuts,  Virginia, 
u  a  ml -picked,  f  ft*.  c:  do,,  rjo,,  farmers'  fancy, 

oii&Ue.;  do., do.,  good  to  prime,  iJto;  pecans,  s  ib.staiT- 

Hors.— Actual  business  Is  In  small  parcels,  nrnl  26® 
1 1  iy  general  rates.  Supply  here  very  moderate, 
with  tir-t  ■  bis.  goods  difficult  Ui  Uud  ami  a  slight  pre¬ 
mium,  paid  occasionally  for  them.  Then1  urea  few 
moderate  export  orders,  but,  as  a  rule,  bids  are  too 
low  to  secure  the  class  of  stock  moat  desired  Letters 
from  the  Interior  Indicate  that  the  yield  of  early 
eedllngs  will  ho  larger  than  for  several  years  past, 
and  probably  reach  8,000  bales  or  more. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1883,  prime  to  choice.  3$<g30c> 
do.  do.,  medium*,  AiicSlc;  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  35c; 
do.,  cron  of  issi,  good  to  choice,  2t)c.;  Paclflc 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


Chicaoo.— “Regular”  wheat  unsettled;  $1.Q2®»U12i< 
August.;  No.  u  Chicago  Spring  No.  K do.  Wm 

No.  3  red  Winter.  81.091  CottN  easl.-r  at  51c,  cash;  5074 
f«5te  August,  0AT8  dUl].28«L' cash:  264*0  August.  Ryk 
lu  demand  at  61c  Baulky  <|ulct  at  Jilc.  PlaNskiuj 
uul.  f  at  #1.3166 1.38.  Hotter  quiet;  Creamery,  fair  or 
lniicy.  Iha  'Oc;  dairies,  good  to  choice,  12<J  We.  Kaos 
nu let  at  i.ijd'tti'ic.  Homt  active  at  $12.8(1  cash  Hoos 


c,I„  .o“  n^’!s  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Lo 
s^u  m  h  rb!1  Domestic  Upright  Engine-Boller*- 
Saw-MUls,  and  (lie  well-known  Gciser  Sell-regu. 
■?«*»«  Grain  Separator,  ttc.  In  tlrst-oias*  workman 
pJLP  “n‘J  material— Simplicity  In  construction  ant 
***?  we  challenge  the  world.  Rav, 

1,1 PDlJjIwf-t. Premium  ever  offered  in  the  U.  S 
(fact)  in  Gold  at  Cincinnati  in  1381) 

Have  never  been  beaten  In  a  test  of  merit. 

*  or  Information  In  Detail  address 

THE  GEIGER  M’F’G.  CO. 

Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  BREAD-MAKING 


fruit  driers. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  Haver. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel . 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  making 
A  PPLE  .1  ELLY" 
from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
a  nd  Testlm  onlals.i 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


By  the  process  of  bread-making  it  is  intended 
to  convert  the  flour  of  certain  grains  into  a 
cellular  structure,  in  which  it  is  most  easily 
chewed,  saturated  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth, 
and  digested.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  end, 
alcoholic  fermentations  is  resorted  to  from  old¬ 
en  times,  by  introducing  the  same  in  the  dough 
by  means  of  brewers1  yeast.  Thus  a  small  part 
of  the  flour  is  converted  iuto  glucose,  which 
again  is  transformed  iuto  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  The  former  is  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
vinous  odor,  exhaled  by  the  loaves,  wlieu  suf¬ 
ficiently  raised.  Both  gases  produce  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  dough — i.  e.,  the  porous  and  spongy 
appearance. 

By  this  fermentation  the  flour  uot  only  loses 
weight  but  the  bread  ulso  attains  qualities 
which  may  injure  the  process  of  indigestion. 

lu  order  to  evade  these  inconveniences  chem¬ 
ists  have  long  ago  searched,  to  impart  the 
spungy  structure  of  the  dough  by  other  means 
than  yeast,  respectively  by  substances  evolv¬ 
ing  gaseous  bodies,  or  which.  In  the  oven  are 
transformed  into  gases  themselves.  To  the 
best  known  belong  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar,  eertaiuly  well  known  to  all 
housewives.  And  with  regard  to  most  of  the 
baking  powders  of  tho  trade,  they  are  mainly 
preparations,  containing  these  substances. 
However,  it  c&uuot  be  said  of  any  of  them  that 
they  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  system, 
not  to  speak  of  the  adulterations  to  which 
most  of  them  have  lately  been  subjected. 

We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  K.  N.  Hors - 
ford,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  held  the  chair 
of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University, invented, 
some  time  since,  a  linking  preparation  forming 
an  exception  to  those  spoken  of,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  attained  universal  reputation. 

The  idea  by  which  Prof.  Horsford  was  guid¬ 
ed  was  not  only  to  furnish  a  substitute  for 
brewers’  yeast,  but  also  to  provide  those  nutri¬ 
tious  constituents  of  the  flour  lost  in  the  bran 
in  the  process  of  bolting.  These  are  the  so- 
called  phosphates,  which  are  also  the  nutritive 
salts  ot  meat,  and  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  building  up  of  the  organism.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  wheuten  flour  is  from  12  to  15  per 
cent,  less  than  of  the  wheat  grain,  and  that 
this  loss  is  now  restored  by  Prof.  Hursford’s  in¬ 
vention,  then  we  must  look  upon  it  as  of  tho 
greatest  national  economic  importance.  As 
Justus  von  Liebig,  said;  “The  result  is  the 
same  as  if  the  fertility  of  our  wheat  fields 
had  beeu  increased  by  oue-seventli  or  one. 
eighth.” — Ad  v. 


THE  STRONGEST  A  X I>  BEST 


Has  no  equal  as  an  Kn«llujr«*  or  Feed  Cutter.  For 
Eu*e  of  Motion  It  U  l  neveeiled.  For  Strength  it  is 
the  Ko*«  of  all  Feed  Cutter*.  Has  swept  the  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs.  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 
For  Circa  Ini's  and  full  Informal  ion.  nddrexs 

UKI.I.K  CITY  MANt'F  VCTIKIVU  CO., 
(Sucre  sorto  DaVU>  Law-XON.  •  lim  ine.  Win 


WHITMAN'S  IMPROVED 

.4*  SEELEY  PATENT 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Yorx.  Saturday.  August  11.  is>3 
Beeves.— Total  for  Jx  days,  15,736  head  against 
14,110  brad  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Kentucky  steers,  1,"**;  ft  at  13c.  57  If; do.  t.5T3  ft  at 
$6.75;  do.  1,640  If.  at  11*40.  56  If;  do.  1,:t.s  ft.  at  lie;  do. 
1,183  ft  at  K%o;  Missouri  do.  1. :  h  :  at  11c:  do.  l,-*>  It 
at  IWao.:  du.  1,277  t.  at  )U4.c.  toss  $i  per  tiea<l;tlo.  1,391 
if  at  10l*c:  Illinois  do.  U2n  if  at  $(■.  ’>:  do.  at  H  V-  5t> 
ft;  do.  I.-»W  If  at  IU*e;  do.  1.25*;  ft  at  llA.e,  mixed  West¬ 
ern  do.  1.301  ft  at  lie.  less  rillc,  per  head;  dee  1  ,.'Ui I  ft  at 
il  i  I'exan  t  i 

do.  1.023  ft  at  94ie.  do.  1,085  ft  at  94*  e .  less  $5;  Colorado 
steers,  1,110  ft  at  lltge;  do.  1.1UI  ft  at  Or;  Ohio  Steers, 
1.115  ft  at  1118c.  50  ft;  do.  l.iHl  ft  ut  iOL^e:  do.  1,19b  ft  at 
10e.  55ft;  Indiana  steers,  1.273  7.  at  'lOV-  56  ft;  do. 
1  371  If  at  llfVc.  legs  $t  per  head;  bulls,  Ss5  ft  atSWc. 
do.  T25  ft  at  fo. 

Calves  -Mixed  veals,  155  ft,  at  5t*e;  buttermUks.  300 
Ik  at  5e*  do.  384  ft  at  live:  do.  301  ft  at  «lge;  veals,  156 
»  at  SttC;  mixed,  do.  123  ft  at  5Vic  do.  361  ft  at  14*0; 
thill  vea.s,  11U  ft  at  64»e;  grassiTs.  179  ft  at  t**o. 

SttEfcj*  and  l.oms.- Total  for  six  days  43,913  head1 
ugolusc  19,lt:t  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week,  The  market  continues  to  be  overstocked 
especially  with  tow  grade  sheep,  and  the  pons  have 
uot  been  cleared  for  more  than  a  week.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ewes,  '9  ft  at  l-V:  do.  132  ft  ut  ic,  Pennsylvania 
lambs,  vs  ft  at  $6.9.';  Jersey  do.  i.t  ft.  at  7‘,e;  State 
wes,  71  *tt  at  ic;  West  Virginia  do.  58  ft 
t  6‘4<”.  Ohio  sheep.  61  ft  at  #5.31!;  Western  do. 
83  ft  at  3t«o;  Kentuck,\  shevp.  106  ft  at  l^c;  Virginia 
■:  wes,  K'3  at  Ik  at  Sc;  t  euuda  lambs,  63  ft  ut  $6.73**, 
Virginia  lambs,  St  ft  at  7c;  do  61  ft  at  TMc:  Ohio  do. 
73  ft  at  Sc;  culls,  IS  ft  at  S  i.iO;  SLat"  lambs, 65  ft.  at  7kt,c; 
do.  7t  ft  at  70,1.  ;  Kentucky  do.  6S  ft  at  74*,e;  do.  <50  ft 
at  6c:  do.  58  tk  at  54. e 

Roos.— Total  for  «tx  dnj's 30,679  head,  against  1ILS13 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Jlarket 
dull  and  unehttugea.  None  for  sale  alive. 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  Fir»t  Premium  at  N.  Y  Ststo  Fair,  1S50,  lSsl  and 
IK-2,  ever  Dirderick  and  oils'  re.  The  oxlt  PxkitkcT  U  aX 
Piutss  mad*.  Puts  1“  tons  in  car.  Mart  simple  and  durable. 
A  hide  every  3  minutes.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Ruud  Grader*, 
Cider  51  ills.  Corn  S hellers.  Ff-sl  (  utters,  etc.  Mumdacturcd 
bv  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., St.  Louis,  Mo,' 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

|  ^  Cheap, 

*2*  L Practical, 
n’.-ife' Portable. 

Correct  Prlnel- 
jJ&J'iggjg  pies.  Correctly 

Air,  Applied.  Illus- 

trateil  Catalogue 
giving  much 

—  valuable  Infor¬ 

mation  free. 
AMERICAN  MFC.  CO.. 

IV  uynesboru.  Pa. 


ordinary,  Its.;  If-kc;  state  lialf  rlrkin  tubs  and  palls, 
best,  i ic: do.  do.  tine.  lUlr.Mc:  do.  good,  litT  18c;  do.  fair, 
I.iCuTU;  State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  3Ue;  do.  good 
to  prime.  1 7  t  1 9c;  do.  fair  to  good,  ir«u,l6c;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  choice,  lnc:  western  do,  good 
to  prime,  UtaflAc;  do.  ordinary  to  fair.  !2wUe;  VVesteru 
dairy,  best,  15*al6c.i  do.  good.  lA.i  Ue.;  do.  ordinary. 
lPdT'Jc.  Western  factory,  eludes'  June,  HeilSc;  do. 
best  ear  root  make,  IJetj  lie;  do.  tair  togood  Ut*Uc;  do. 
ordinary.  iftyiOc. 

CukKxg.— state  factory,  fancy  colored,  99|0;  do.  fan¬ 
cy  white,  ‘jWc;  do.  prim®  96s '.114c:  do.  fair  io 
good.St.c x*ic;  ao.ordinory,7o>7V4c:  Ohio  Cheddar,  7  VmwSc; 
tjo.  llat.s,  good  to  prime,  TJtjc;  tltt.  do.  fair,  ti^vsTe; 
do.  do.  ordinary,  N.sos';  creamery  skims,  choice, 
ftSM*'46c;  slo.  goosl,  5*a,r>Vt.c;  do.  fair,  4ia.4)*c;  skims, 
poor,  3<ji3e. 

COTTON. 

CCBRK.NT  eaiCKS 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Class!  n- 
catlon. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Uu  If. 

Ordinary .  7  11-16  7  15-16  7  15-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  846  34i  85s 

Good  Ordinary .  8  15-16  9  8-16  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  y-9  954  95* 

Low  Middling .  97*  104*  194a 

Strict  Low  Middllug .  101-16  10  5-16  10  j-16 

Middling . 1044  1046  104s 

Good  Middling, . ... _ ....  105*  10J*  107„ 

Strict  GoiHl  Mlddflug . 107*  114*  114* 

Middllug  Fair .  115*  114*  116* 

Fuir .  134*  135*  125* 

STAUfKD 

Good  Ordinary . 74*  I  Low  Middling . 85* 

Strict  Good  Ord....  7.15-16  |  Middling . 95* 

UutED  FattiTS.— There  scents  to  be  a  tendency  to 
bid  up  some  of  the  new  small  fruits,  but  uot  much 
busluess  accomplished. 

Southern  apple*,  ordinary  to  good ,71.4*1 7540.; clO.  fine 
to  cholcs,  StitsV-'  >lo.  fancy,  av,  v.ic;  state,  sliced. 
74sj0ti''ye.,  do.  uuariers,  7'a-e:  apples,  evaporated,  IK* 
lOc.t  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  lloelltvc.:  do.,  fancy  selec¬ 
tions,  12c;  piaehrs,  Carolina,  good  to  fancy,  ..*13; 
evuporateil  peaches,  peeled  19f<t20c.:  tin  peeled  peach¬ 
es,  halves,  i...u-Vc.  do.  do.  quarrors,5<tf.ri4*c,;  pUiuis, 
Southern,  lotctt  1  Ic.;  do.  State,  I  It.*  13c.;  clicrrles. I7i  i  19c; 
raspllerrli'*.  IWiif;  huckleberries.  18c. 

FKESfl  Fucits.  Apple*  are  not  lu  large  supply,  but 
tho  demand  I*  uot  so  brisk  and  the  tone  a  little  easier 
Fears  very  plenty,  dull  and  Irregular.  Peaches  lu 
liberal  supply.  The  general  demand  was  slow  aud 
the  tone  easier,  though  quality  was  enough  better  to 
tumble  holders  to  realize  about  former  prices. 
Huckleberries  plenty  aud  easy,  blackberries  nearly 
done.  Grapes  rather  slow.  Raspberries  aud  cur. 
rauts  hardly  worth  quoting  longer,  choice  water 
melons  sell  fnlrly,  Jersey  negro  heads  more  plenty 
aud  easier.  Musk  melons  in  fair  request  when  prime. 


Address 


Cheapest  Fashion  Magazine  in  the  world 
120  large,  pages,  4  ptiges  now  music,  1000  en- 
gra  vinos  each  issue ;  50  cent*  per  year ;  single 
copies,  lo  cents.  Straw  mu  doe  &  Clothier, 
Xth  &  Market  Sta.,  Philadelphia.— .-Ida. 


General  -A.cl-v-ertisir»g  Rfiten  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  following  rales  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  I'espeelfully  Informed  that  any  correspondence 
reith  <t  view  to  obtaining  differr'nt  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orpin  utv  Advertisements,  per  agate  line.  ...30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines, or  more,  wlthtnone  year 
from  dute  if  nrst  Insertion,  per  agute'line,  35 
Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  .  35  •• 

Preferred  positions . 3J  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Just  Inuded  and  others  entiling,  holding 
numerous  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  recently 
won  iu  France.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Ladies  !  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  is  a  superior  aud 
economical  dressing.  It  has  become  an  iudis. 
pensuble  article  for  the  toilet. — Adv. 


Physicians  have  long  prescribed  Dr.  Graves’ 
Heart  Regulator  lor  Heart  Disease,  whyi 
Because  it  is  a  sterling  preparation  for  a  pe¬ 
culiar  disease,  and  30  years  use  warrants  it. 
$1.  per  bottle. — .-ldt>. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.UJ 

"  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Rrltnln,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8.01  13s.  6d.) 

France .  ...  AtU  164*  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (294*  fr.  1 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outtH  on 
application. 


— - mffcront  7L. 

*>«"•«  Klr,L  Floral.  G.dd  I'ua.-I,  tJerwn...,  Freneh- 
tlHlinn  and  Orb  uial  5  lew  »,  numiner,  winter,  muon, 

lltfht  %nd  m urine-  •ft  «•*»,  hU  i>«*.inv,t  |  color*  on 
•nAtno  «h1  bo.kf.Jf  wtih  v.»nru*--Dfl  la  IWr  urrtpl  tvpv»,  1  l)<v  A  SO 
llltutrik;**!  PronnLm  I-»‘t  %ilA  ciwh  ur^vr,  Arrntg 
m«*kc  *»0  iwr  oent.  Full  particular  *  n.d  .  Ample*  for  He, 

t’AXTO.N  UUiNilNO  CO.,  Northford.CoM. 


Headache,  costiveness,  aud  Piles,  ax-e  easily 
aud  thoroughly  cured  by  a  judicious  use  of 
Ayer’s  Pills.— Adv. 


i-'  U  CO.,  Northford,  Com 


It  will  oulj"  cost  a  cent 


Swayne’s  pills  known  to  men  of  fame  aud 
science  for  removing  all  Impurities  from  tho 
Blood.— .id  r. 


— BUTCHERS  All D  GROCERS.™ 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  and  receive  in 
formation,  solid  /acts  and  proofs,  which  will  show 
you  how  you  can  save  a  giinl  deal  of  money  every 
day .  every  week  and  every  year.  In  your  business. 
!!U®. I*  worth  looking  Into.  HI  HUSTON  FOOD  I'KE 
SLtiV  l.NG  CO..  73  Kilby  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


Entered  at  the  Post-offleo  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second-class  mAll  matti  r. 


New  Styles  ilobl  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Carils,  tluest  quality, 
largest  variety  and  lowest  prices.  50 
ebroiuos  wltli  name  10c. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Raciue  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  Aug.  11,  page  516 .—Adv, 


a  prescut  with 
each  order,  Clinton  Duos.  &  CO.,  CUntonvlUe,  Conn. 


Newi.  .-'ti  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
lOc.post  paid.  Gxo.  1.  Used  «  Co..  Nassau.  N.Y 


AUG  f8 


THE  RUSAL  «EW-YORiKER. 


£ at  il}t  ^0mrg. 

CAMPING  OUT. 

RUFUS  W.  SMITH. 

"AM  in  hopes  many  of  the 
Cousins  will  take  advantage  of 
the  Summer  months  and  spend 
a  week  from  home  camping 
out  or  yachting,  for  with 
proper  managmeut  nothing  is 
more  beneficial  or  pleasant 
than  thus  roughing  it. 

If  conducted  aright  it 
is  inexpensive  aud  fur¬ 
nishes  a  fund  of  enjoyment  which  will  last 
for  a  long  time.  Almost  any  company  of  boys 
to  the  number  of  six  can  furnish  talent  enough 
"To  eredt  a  cabin  in  a  wood,  along  some  lake  or 
river  where  fish  abounds  and  game  is  plenty, 
or  if  it  can  be  got,  a  tent  will  answer.  Often¬ 
times  all  these  requirements  can  be  found  not 
many  miles  from  home,  aud  near  enough  to 
some  farmer’s  house  to  procure  milk,  eggs,  etc. 
As  I  have  just  returned  from  a  little  cruise  I 
will  give  au  account  of  it,  hoping  some  of  the 
Cousins  may  go  and  do  likewise.  Upon  Mon¬ 
day  morning  we  left  our  inland  village  and 
took  our  way  to  M  ay’s  Landing,  N.  J. .  where 
the  Egg  Harlior  River  becomes  navigable  for 
a  good-sized  craft.  Here  we  found  our  boat 
which  we  had  previously  engaged,  and  Capt. 
Wm.  Lee,  who  took  us  in  charge.  The  boat 
was  large  euough  to  furnish  sleeping  room  in 
the  cabin  for  our  party  of  six.  At  high  tide 
we  (Capt.  Lee)  hoisted  sail  and  steered  down 
the  river,  before  a  favorable  breeze.  Alter  a 
sail  of  about  15  miles  we  reached  the  head  of 
Egg  Harbor  Bay,  and  soon  came  to  Beesley’s 
Point,  and  landed  to  stretch  ourselves.  After 
an  hour’s  enjoyment  at  this  shady  retreat  we 
sulk'd  across  the  bay  to  Somers  Point,  w  hen  at 
low  tide  we  anchored,  and  taking  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  rolling  up  pants,  waded  for 
clams, and  in  the  next  hour  gathered  about  200 
of  those  bivalves.  At  first  Capt.  Billy  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  business,  but  we  soon  learned 
that  the  slight  lump  underfoot  meant  a  clam, 
YVe  soon  stowed  ourselves  snugly  away 
in  our  blankets  and  were  rocked  to  sleep  by 
the  waves.  Next  morning  we  put  across  the 
bay  to  a  sandy  beach  for  crabs.  These  fel¬ 
lows  which  look  like  great  spiders  are  very 
agile  in  the  shallow  water,  and  we  soon  found 
that  we  had  to  be  very  quick  in  covering  them 
with  a  hoop  net  or  they  were  gone,  aud  after 
we  bad  managed  to  capture  them  most  of  us 
were  afraid  to  take  them  from  the  net,  as  they 
have  terrible  pinchers.  These  crabs  make  the 
best  of  bait  for  blue  fish  aud  are  relished  by 
most  people  as  a  dainty  hit.  We  were  soon  at 
the  fishing  grounds,  and  with  crab-bait  caught 
euough  for  supper.  Sailing  down  the  bay  we 
anchored  off  Ocean  City  fox*  the  night.  Tins 
city,  three  years  of  age,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
places  along  this  bay,  is  much  frequented  by 
Summer  visitors.  Next  day,  after  doing  the 
place,  we  set  sail  for  Atlantic  City.  As  one 
of  our  party  had  a  good  spy-glass,  wo  were 
euabled  to  see  everything  distinctly  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles.  Here  we  had  a  race, 
and  being  handicapped  with  a  small  boat — 
which  we  found  very  convenient  on  all  other 
occasions — we  were  finally  beaten  after  an  ex- 
citiug  time,  a  lady  iu  the  other  boat  having 
lost  her  hat.  Early  that  (Wednesday)  even¬ 
ing  we  reached  Atlantic  City,  which  we  found 
was  entirely  given  over  to  pleasure  seekers, 
having  to  entertain  about  10,000  visitors  daily 
during  the  Summer  season.  That  evening  and 
the  next  day  we  spent  iu  seeing  the  sights  and 
bathing  in  the  ocean.  On  Thursday  au  ex¬ 
cursion  by  rail  from  our  pails  came  iu  and 
we  saw  nearly  100  people  with  whom  we  were 
acquainted.  They  all  seemed  glad  to  see  us 
and  some  envied  our  cool  woolen  apparel  and 
white  duck  hats.  Sometime  during  the  night, 
at  high  tide,  Capt.  Lee  let  his  boat  into  the 
channel,  and  when  we  awoke  we  were 
anchored  about  four  miles  from  Atlantic  City, 
homeward  bound.  The  Captain  was  sleeping 
soundly  and  we  went  on  deck  and  fished, 
catching  dog-shark,  toad-fish  and  other  kinds, 
worthless,  save  for  the  amusement  of  catch¬ 
ing.  After  breakfast  Capt.  Lee  landed  us  at 
South  Atlantic,  where  we  ran  up  to  see  the 
Elephant  House.  This  building  is  a  complete 
pattern  of  an  elephant.  It  is  87  feet  long,  65  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  howdah  or  observatory. 
Thousands  of  the  visitors  to  Atlantic  City 
come  here  to  see  this  J  umbo  and  get  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  howdah 
upon  his  back,  the  entrance  being  through  the 
rear  limbs.  Sailing  homeward  we  stopped 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  caught  blue- 
lish  for  supper,  which  when  fried  were  de¬ 
licious.  Turning  in  we  were  soon  asleep. 
Upon  awakening  Saturday  morning  we  found 
our  boat  anchored  fast  to  the  shore  at 
May’s  Landing,  the  Captain  having  sailed  her 
up  iu  the  night  and  gone  home.  After  a  stroll 
through  the  town  we  took  the  cars  and  went 
home,  haviug  been  absent  from  Monday  to 
Saturday. 


In  summing  up  we  found  our  ex¬ 
penses  to  be:  for  boat  $12.50:  for  groceries 
$8.25;  for  twelve  tin  plates  and  six  tin  cups, 
$1.05;  total  $21.80,  divided  by  six,  making 
each  one’s  share  $8.63  for  the  week’s  enjoy¬ 
ment ;  this  does  not  include  the  railroad  fare 
of  course.  Should  I  go  again  1  would  take  a 
knife,  fork,  spoon  and  blanket;  one  of  the 
party  should  take  a  rubber  coat.  Take  no 
crockery  as  it  is  liable  to  break,  and  tins  fill 
the  bill  completely.  Would  wear  a  light 
weight  woolen  suit;  the  tendency  is  to  take 
too  many  things,  which  most  of  us  did. 
Divide  the  work  as  evenly  as  possible;  you 
will  find  that  some  eanuot  cook,  and  you  may 
find  it  hal’d  to  eat  after  some  others  have 
washed  the  dishes. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Those  flower  seeds 
you  sent  papa,  he  gave  to  me,  I  planted 
them  aud  they  came  up,  and  I  thiuk  them 
very  nice.  1  will  save  the  seed  and  plant 
them  next  year.  I  thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  them.  The  Oscar  Wilde’s  I  planted  in  the 
hot-bed  and  then  transplanted  them;  one  is  in 
bloom  which  I  think  is  beautiful.  Sister 
wrote  to  you  and  you  sent  her  some  flower  seed. 
She  thinks  they  are  beautiful,  and  so  do  I. 
She  is  taking  good  care  of  them  and  will  save 
the  seed  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  W  e  live  on 
a  large  farm,  Fapa  has  seven  horses  and 
three  colts,  and  the  little  colts  are  so  nice 
they  rim  and  jump  and  play  so  funny. 
General  Jackson,  Romeo  and  Bareo  are  their 
names.  I  have  one  brother  who  helps  on  the 
farai.  Papa  deals  more  extensively  in  tine 
horses,  though  often  times  he  gets  hurt  by 
them;  a  few  weeks  ago  one  stepped  on  his  foot 
and  hurt  it  so  badly  that  he  could  not  wear 
his  shoe  for  nearly  a  week.  We  have  28 
sheep  and  20  little  lambs;  we  get  a  good  deal 
of  wool  from  them.  A  lamb  is  a  pretty  little 
thing,  they  can  run.  jump  aud  skip  so  nicely. 
Have  seven  cow’s  and  six  calves,  aud  14  Jei-sey 
Red  Pigs,  four  black  ones,  and  three  hogs,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  little  chickens. 

This  is  my  first  letter,  and  if  I  see  it  is  in 
print  I  will  write  again.  I  hope  this  letter  is 
not  too  long  to  print.  Uncle  Mark,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  all  that  read  it.  Good  by* 
Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins.  c.  T.  d. 

Eaton,  Ohio.  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  aud  Cousins,  I  have 
been  thinking  about  writing  to  the  Rural  for 
quite  a  while,  so  will  write  now.  I  am  13 
years  of  age  anti  go  to  school,  and  study  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography, 
and  grammar.  I  weigh  84  pounds,  j  am 
piecing  a  charm  bed-quilt,  aud  if  any  one  will 
send  me  some  pieces  of  cloth  I  will  send  them 
some  in  return.  I  have  nine  hens  and  19 
chickens.  I  had  27  hens  last  Fall  but  have 
been  killing  them  from  March  1  until  July  18. 
I  got  97  dozen  eggs  from  them. 

Fond-du-Lac  Co.,  Wis.  Laura  Andrus. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Pa  has  taken  the 
Rural  about  three  years.  I  like  to  read  the 
letters  from  the  Cousins,  and  have  often 
thought  1  would  write  hut  have  neglected  to 
do  so;  but  I  saw  iu  the  paper  a  short  time  ago 
that  Uncle  Mark  thought  it  was  nice  to  have 
so  many  nieces  and  nephew’s  and  that  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  write.  Most  of  the  Holyhoek 
seed  came  up  w  hich  I  received  last  year,  and 
they  are  now  in  blossom  and  w’e  think  them 
very  pretty :  also,  the  plants  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Garden  Treasures  are  iu  bloom.  Pa  planted 
the  comand  it  looks  well  for  so  backward  a 
season.  W  e  have  had  lots  of  rain  in  this  part 
of  the  State;  there  ai-e  not  many  days  but 
what  it  rains.  I  hope  Maggie  wull  write  soon 
and  tell  us  about  the  Oleander  trees,  for  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know  about  them. 

Your  niece,  Carrie  Smith. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Michigan. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— I  received  the  flow’er 
seeds  you  sent  me  some  time  ago.  Many 
thanks  for  them.  It  was  a  late  Spring  and  1 
was  afraid  I  would  not  get  all  of  the  seeds,  so 
I  planted  about  half  of  them.  They  are  doing 
well;  some  are  in  bloom  now’.  The  Hollyhocks 
you  sent  us  last  year  are  in  blossom ;  they  are 
very  pretty.  Pap  i  keeps  bees  and  they  have 
just  commeueed  to  make  surplus  honey.  We 
have  an  artesian  well.  It  is  flowing  a  good 
stream  of  two  feet  above  the  ground.  It  will 
flow  five  feet.  The  piping  is  two  inches  through. 
The  well  is  106  feet  deep  and  the  w  ater  stands 
at  50  degrees  temperature.  Your  niece. 

Ren  wick,  Iowa.  Phebk  L.  F. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Do  you  want  one 
more  boy  in  the  Horticultural  Club,  who  has 
grown  out  of  his  teens'?  I  feel  that  we  are  all 
boys,  (notwithstanding  some  of  us  are  older 
in  years)  iu  learning  and  wisdom,  for  with  the 
utmost  diligence  in  a  long  lifetime  we  can 
only  hope  to  learn  a  little  of  nature’s  secrets. 

I  always  read  the  letters  of  your  youthful  cor¬ 
respondents  with  much  pleasure;  and  must 
say  that  many  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
practical  observations  aud  oxjierienees.  This 
department  of  the  Rural  will  wield  a  great 
influence  in  molding  the  character  and  iustill- 
ing  a  love  for  country  life  among  its  youthful 
contributors  and  members.  Get  the  boys  and 
girls  interested  in  all  their  surroundings — 
teaching  them  to  search  for  all  the  whys  aud 
wherefores;  and  ere  long  they  will  be  so  wed- 
ded  to  their  calling  that  they  will  have  little 
desire  to  leave  off  their  sweet  communions 
with  nature.  Soon  they 

“Learn  to  look  from  earth’s  fragrant  sod — 

8o,  looking,  hope  in  holiness  and  God." 

Young  folks’  eyes  are  sometimes  sharper 
than  older  ones,  and  their  ideas  frequently 
lead  to  grand  results.  Some  great  inventions 
have  been  first  suggested  by  boys.  I  shall 
illustrate  some  of  these  at  a  future  time,  if  de¬ 
sired.  So  my  young  friends  continue  your 
investigations  and  who  can  tell  what  great 
results  you  may  achieve  in  the  future. 
When  I  began  this  letter  I  intended  to  say  if 
Uncle  Mark  could  admit  so  old  a  lad,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  give  him  some  Bee-talks,  and 
perhaps  help  increase  your  interest  in  this  use¬ 
ful  little  insect.  Yours  to  command,  h.  a.  e. 

Wiconiseo,  Pa. 

[Many  thanks  for  your  kind  offer.  As  the 
Club  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  only  youth¬ 
ful  persons,  ^  shall  be  obliged  to  put  your 
name,  not  on  the  Club  list,  bat  on  the  list  of 
writers  among  the  older  ones,  to  the  younger. 
We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
aud  w  ill  wait  impatiently  for  your  promised, 
shall  I  say?  “Bee-talks."  Uncle  Mark.] 

Uncle  Mark:— 1  thank  you  very  much  for 
remembering  me  in  your  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion.  We  planted  them  in  a  box,  then  trans¬ 
planted  them  to  the  garden;  they  are  doing 
finely  at  present.  I  saved  seeds  from  the 
White  Elephant  Potatoes  and  planted  them  in  a 
box  March  1st.  They  came  up  nicely  and 
when  we  transplanted  them  they  had  potatoes 
on  them  the  size  of  buckshot.  They  have  been 
quite  a  curiosity  to  a  great  many  old  people.  I 
w  ill  tell  you  how*  they  turn  out  when  I  dig  them. 
All  but  four  of  our  Rural  Hollyhocks  froze 
out,  or  which  throe  were  white  and  one  pink. 
Our  Rural  Pinks  are  in  full  bloom;  also  Htatice 
perennial  Larkspur  and  a  number  of  others. 
I  must  tell  you  about  our  Y  uecn  It  had  250 
buds  and  blooms  on  it  at  one  time.  Now  1 
will  tell  you  about  my  pete.  I  have  a  dog,  a 
cat  and  a  canary  bird.  I  call  my  bird 
Hall.  I  love  my  dog  Bruno  best,  he  is  so  wise 
and  seems  to  know  everthing  w  e  want  him  to 
do.  When  the  team  is  driven  up  to  the  door 
he  always  walks  in  to  see  who  is  going,  aud 
the  one  that  is  not  ready  he  will  give  his  paw* 
to,  as  much  as  to  say  “  I  will  take  care  of  you.” 

From  your  niece,  ada  e.  l.  s. 

Wellman,  Iowa. 


The  Close  of  a  Haro  Day's  Work. 


jjftiwUsstos*  ^durtiginii _ 

“REX  MAGNUS” 

(THE  MIGHTY  KING.) 

The  Humiston  Food  Preservative. 


Perfect.  Sure,  Safe.  Healthful. 

It  Is  composed  or  pure  and  harmless  Ingredients , 
Is  sure  in  its  action,  preserving  meats  aud  all  kinds  of 
food  in  their  fresh  state  without  fall.  Is  safe  in  use, 
containing  nothing  that  eau  injure  the  most,  delicate 
constitution,  and  even  promotes  health,  as  nil  arti¬ 
cles  treated  with  It  are  preserved  absolutely  fresh, 
and  the  risk  of  entlng  stale  or  partially  decayed  food 
Is  avoided. 

Cron  in  Fifty-nine  Days  Old. 

Cream  Is  the  most  delicate  aud  perishable  of  all 
animal  foods,  bnt  a  quantity  which  was  treated  in 
Boston  with  Rex  Magnus  was  eaten  In  Switzerland 
fifty-nine  day*  after  and  proved  to  be  sweet,  pure 
anil  wholesome,  and  perfectly  fresh . 

Prof,  Samuel  IV.  Johnston  of  Yale  College  tested  REX 
MAGNUS  I’U  r  eposing  twenty-three  different  kinds  of 
meat*  and  other  food*,  which,  had  been  treated  with 
the  proper  brands,  for 

Thirty-live  Days  nt  n  temperature  of  70w. 

and  says  In  his  report:  "The  preparations  of  Rex 
Magnus  have  accomplished  all  claimed  tor  them. 
So  far  us  I  have  lenrned  they  are  the  only  prepara¬ 
tions  that  are  effective  and  at  the  same  time  practica¬ 
ble  for  domestic  use.  I  consider  them  no  less  whole¬ 
some  than  comma n  salt 

Try  1 1  and  be  Convinced. 

If.vour  druggist  or  grocer  does  not  keep  Rex  Mag 
.vcs  we  will  send  you  a  sample  package  prepaid  by 
mail  or  express  as  we  prefer.  Inndlue,  for 
preserving  meats,  llsh,  &e.,  50  cents  per  lb.;  •‘Ocean 
Wave,”  for  oysters,  lobsters,  &c.  50  cents.  “Pearl, 
for  cream.  $(.00.  “Snow  Flake.”  for  milk,  butter, 
&e..  50c.  "Queen.”  for  eggs,  $1 .00.  "A<|Ua  Vltse.”  for 
fluid  extracts.,  Ac.,  *1.01.  “Anti ■  Ferment,”  “Anti- 
Fly”  and  “Anti  Mold.”  50c  per  lb.  each,  Put  up  in 
1  I  lb.  and  5  lb.  onus,  and  In  25 lb.  boxes.  It  never  Jails. 

1  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

71  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“A  CLOSE  SHAVE.” 


(Copy  of  front  T*abcl,  adopted  18-J0.) 

For  forty  year*  tilt?  recount***!  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  und  lasunr  No  the  world  so 

much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  O.S,  OonrtB  sustain - 
iiiK  our  'Trade  Mark”  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 
PABHICTLY  PUflfl  TUILBT  >OAJP 
use  onr  “lUumtas  bab  Soap.”  Sample  mailed  for  do. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soup  for  12c,  Address, 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS*  A. (  O.,  flliiHtotibliry,  Conn. 


/  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP 


Mnik ufactured  at 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

IVILLTA MS B BOTHERS 

CHEMISTS  AND  AFOTHUOABTSS. 

^  *To  prev  vul  cuuiiLfrluiLst  their  will  b«  upon 

•ach  cake. _ 


X- 


Ashley  Phosphate  Company 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE;  ACID  PHOSPHITE; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  aud  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  any  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  &e. .  address  the  Company. 


70  A  WEEK,  $12  it  da.,  ut  Ijoiueeii.-ily  made.  Costly 
w*  *•  Outtit  free.  Address Tuck  ,V  Co..  Augusta.  Me 

fJAR  TIER  \V A  NTF.D  on  a  small  farm  near  New 
York.  Must  understand  care  of  stock  mid  be 
thoroughly  rf.lln.blr  und  honest.  To  the  right  nmn  I 
offer  good  pay.  Work  nil  year  nud  use  of  comfort 
able  house.  Address.  With  reference  and  particulars, 
BOX  211,  GrsbnwicU,  Cons. 

We  will  si'tid  yon  a  watch  ora.  .min 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0  <>  D.,t..hc 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  1  r  not  satlsiTu  tory.  returned  at 
(our expense.  We  manufacture  all 
onr  watches  find  save  you  30  per 


(•Mutational. 


CORNELL  UidVERSITY. 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES: 

Agrieultnre, 

Architecture, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Futrnnce  Examination*  brain  nt  !>  A.  M.. 
September  IS.  1SSU.  To  regular  students  iu  Ag¬ 
riculture  instruction  Is  free.  For  the  University 
Register,  containing  full  statements  regarding  re¬ 
quirements  tor  admission,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarships,  etc.,  and  for 
Hpcelni  Information  apply  to  The  President  of  Con 
NKLt,  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CHAMPION  CITY  COLLEGE. 

(Popularly  known  ns  “Student’s  Paradise.”) 
Short  Hand.Tki.koravii,  Tyre  W'iuting,  Book-kf.ef 
mi,  Banking  and  Penmanship  Departments. 

Largest  und  most  complete  practical  business  col¬ 
lege  in  America.  No  graduate  out  or  good  paying 
employment.  Send  for  College  Journal 

F.  W.  W1LLISS,  President, 

Springlield,  Ohio. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  n  superior  educa¬ 
tion  In  College,  Eclectic  and  Claasiool- Preparatory 
Courses  of  shoty;  also  In  Music  and  Art.  Heated  by 
steam  aud  furnished  with  elevator.  Charges  moder¬ 
ate.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Rev.  A.  \V.  Cowles,  D.D. 
Pre&.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

1883;  The  M15YV  (VT-ENBA It  of  tlio  1884. 

NEW  KNHI.AND  _  _ 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

llcuillfiilly  illustrated.  G4  paeon.  SEIVT  PULE  to 
yourself  und  musical  blend*.  Send  names  and  ad  dresses 
I  to  K.  TOI’RJKK.  Franklin  Sq  ,  Boston.  Mass. 

,  The  tmtrst  and  fowl  appoints  Music,  Literary  and 
Art  School,  ami  HOME  for  young  ladies,  in  <A«  world.  , 
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PERSONALS. 


gUvettte'tnfl.  $mpUmftttsi  and  £H»eHinmj. 


®«w,  f  taut*. Ac. 


A  rare  case  is  that  of  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
Pittsburgh,  head  of  the  largest  iron  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  in  this  country.  After  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  great  fortune,  he  has  returned 
to  his  native  Scotland,  and  it  is  said  will  seek 
for  election  to  Parliament. 

Montgomery  Blair’s  death  leaves  but  few 
old  Cabinet  officers  alive.  Among  these  are 
Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Zachary  Taylor:  Jefferson 
Davis,  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Pierce;  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Attorney- 
General  during  the  latter  part  of  President 
Buchanan’s  term. 

The  Hou.  Austin  F.  Pike,  who  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  last  week  ,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Fremont  convention  in  185(5;  President 
of  the  State  Senate  in  1858  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  1865-60.  He  is  64  years  of  age,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Forty-third  Congress. 

Parnell  has  sent  a  cable  to  America  stating 
he  will  bo  unable  to  visit  America  until  after 
the  coming  general  election  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

During  the  grand  bar  banquet  in  London  on 
Saturday  night,  among  the  guests  at  which 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  the  waiters 
in  atteudauc  were  all  private  detectives,  as 
it  was  said  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
assassinate  Coleridge  on  account  of  the  severity 
he  has  displayed  towards  Irish  “  patriot”  cri¬ 
minals.  He  has  been  strongly  advised  not  to 
make  his  proposed  visit  to  this  country  on 
account  of  danger  of  assassination  by  the 
“Physical  Force  Party.” 

Ex-senator  Dorsey,  of  Star  Route  notoriety, 
owns  208  quarter  sections  of  160  acres  each,  in 
all  34,000  acres  of  grazing  laud  near  Springer, 
New  Mexico.  Every  quarter  seetiou  carries 
with  it  a  water  privilege,  great  or  small, 
which  is  often  all  the  real  value  of  the  land. 
His  land  is  not  all  in  one  compact  mass,  for 
other  owners  cut  him  off  here  aud  there;  but 
in  general  his  range  is  between  50  aud  00  miles 
wide,  and  70  and  80  miles  loug.  He  has  con¬ 
solidated  his  interests  with  those  of  J.  W. 
Busier  and  others  under  the  name  of  Palo 
Blanco  Cattle  Company,  which  now  owns 
about  50, 000  cattle,  aud  will  ship  this  Fall 
10,000  beeves  worth  -$45  each,  a  total  value  of 
$450,000.  In  spite  of  Star-Route  “  persecu. 
tion,”  Dorsey  isn't  a  beggar  yet. 


and  f  oulttfl. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  White-Hall.  Kentucky. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PUKE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PKKCHK HON  NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  HKKD  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customer*  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
yeam  experience  In  breeding  and  Importing  larae 
mtlleetloi is,  opportunity  of  eompariny  dilferent  breeds, 
low  pries*,  because  <>r  extent  of  business  and  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 

toilettes. 

fOWWIiL  BROTHBK8, 
SPRINGBOHO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


_  Lbs.  W’KHi 

[OrTwdTJmoTMPTCoVKD  CIIKS 
TER  Hogs.  Send  tor  doecrtptloi 
of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls,: 
It.  SILT  Hit,  it.EVEl.ASO,  <>, 


GOTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Year  I  lug  Hams 
ami  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedurreev  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  u umber  wanted.  Wo  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  fine  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

W  .  A  flee  llurpee  Sc  C'o.«  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


IN  ONONDAGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


A  very  fine  Farm  of  uxj  acres,  with  a  tine  House, 
two  good  Grain  Barns  and  House  Barn,  and  a  very 
Hue  Orchard.  Apply  to 

FRANK  A.  D.  BROWN, 

Elbridgc,  Onondaga,  Co.,  N,  Y. 
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PROFESSOR 


IAKING  A 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  sad 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

InIBottloM,  Sold  at  n  reasonable  price." 
The  Ilorstord  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  I re<*. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I 
H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Readt  St,  N.  Y. 

UNS 

OF  EVERY  KIND  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Pishing  Tackle,  Seines,  Nets,  Knives, 
Razors,  Skates,  Hammocks,  elc. 
Xarge  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Addz'OHt* 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  10-IIorse  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10,000  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  K  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Pox  841.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
HOST  DURABLE. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  -nn&ll  grain ele 
valors.  portable  saw  and  grist 
mills,  butcher  shops,  cheese  fac 
torle-*.  elder  milU,  and  the  run 
nlngof  light  machinery  gener¬ 
ally. 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  ev¬ 
ery  boiler  Insured  Tor  1  year 
payable  to  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  person;  Every  engine  com¬ 
plete.  ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
received,  and  warranted  as 
represented. 

3H  orse  Power,  8250  I  ?  Horse  Power,  8375 
5  “  **  300  110  "  "  -500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

FAZGE  »IT’G  CO., 

202.  204,  206  Jackson  St.. 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Queen  the  South 

*  PORTABLE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Heal  for 
Family  use. 

10,000  T38T  T7SE. 
\t  rite  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  &  Gaslt  M’fg  Co. 

Successor!  to  Stbacb  Mill  Oo. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 

Complete  A  Cheap  Flour  -Mill  Outfits 


TSTew  Depart uire  in  Grain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  in  the  market  Upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  hi-  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
control  the  machine.  No  Gk.vh  Wheels.  K>:ki>  is  flackp  musiriv  ox  Tire  Axle,  a  POSITIVE  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  aud 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufactures. 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Tbe  Union  Grain  Drill, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER  IN  THE  WORL 


ACME 


ALL  AGREE 

THAT 

.‘The  judicious  asa  a  fas  in-" 

•pleaaat  lii»  th*  *A:ae'  " 
•Tulwlsia*  Harrow,  Clod  " 

/Crush**  asdL?Telar,  in  the  " 
/preparation  cf  the  Soil,  h*-” 

‘tore  towingWlatergrain.will  Incrrase* ' 
,  the  yield  from  5  to  10  Dollars  par  Aorc. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


Agents  Wanted 
in 

Unoccupied  Territory 


FAIR  PLAY. 

™  if, yi°Ur  dea,,er  do9s  keeP  fche  '•  ACME  ”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  to, 
oR/()\  TrTw  USiV°J  mftt  . thing  better,  but  SATISFY  ^OURSELF  bv  onleric 

We  mu  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back  “ 

onyyoui-  own"farmSht  charSes'  W  ®  ‘^k  Cor  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tri^l 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM 

DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

BRANCH  OFFICE :  MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

Harrisburg:,  Pa.  Millington,  New  Jersey 

NAMETHIPSpipEReQtitled  “  TILLAGE  18  MANURE”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  wh 


Now  is  tha  Tim9  to  Plant 

Grown  STRAWBERRIES 

to  secure  a  good  crop  next  season.  Our  plants  are  in 
the  finest  condition,  catalogue  containing  full 
cultural  directions  mailed  FREE.  Address— 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  “oc&erXNrYerles' 


FULTZO-CL  AffSON  WHEAT 


Per  bushel . $4.00 

5  bushels  or  more,  per  bushel .  3.  (Hi 

By  mall,  30c.  per  n>. 


Address  HUGH  L,  WY80R, 

Newberu,  Va. 


150,000  L.E  CONTE  PEAKS. 

Also,  Kieffer  Pear,  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches,  and 
the  largest  stock  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit 
Plants  In  the  South,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Cata- 
kigaes  free.  Address,  HUNTSVILLE  NUR¬ 
SERIES.  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 


FRESH  BASS  BARK 

For  Budding,  In  quantities  to  salt  Purchasers,  at  12 
cents  per  pound. 

COLEMAN.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Gkxeva,  N.  Y. 


Bloomington  by  F.  K.  PHCF.5LX, 

NURSERY  CO.  n^«r1^ 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 

non  of  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees.  Catalogue 
and  mailed  on  application 

1^600  acres:  i3  creenhouses: 


POT; 


* '^UiiUWN"  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JI  a  no  hosier,  James  Vick,  Old 
Iron  (  lad.  Ikaniel  Hoonc,  Jersey 
Queen,  Warren,  Big  Bob,  Nigh’s  Su¬ 
perb,  and  all  leading  varieties  both  new  and  old: 
grown  with  l he  assistance  of  irrigation,  hence  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  Pamphlet  telling  what,  and  how  to 
plant /t  ee.  J ,  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver.  N.J. 


ALL  THE  GOOD  OLD  SORTS: 


MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1SS3. 

.1  perfect  jlareeriny  needling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
it  equals  in  health,  vigor,  pmd  nut  i  mu'*#,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  fur  surpasses  In  size,  form, 
.rtrtrtmvQi  and  high  flavor.  It  is  The  Coming  Karlv 
.Market  Berry.  And  its  high  flavor  wlU  cause  It  to 
be  planted  in  every  family  fruit  garden,  send  for 
free  Catalogue  with  opinions  of  leading  experts.  Also 
price  list  of  all  the  best  new  aud  old  varieties  for 
Summer  and  Fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  south  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


w  MOULSON,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  wants  retail  Sales- 
lO.men  on  first-class  Nursery  Stock  and  Pure  Soap. 


PHIENiX  NURSERY,  SSSSEgHtit 


Valley.  &c. 


Full  List  Free. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX.  Delay  as,  Wis. 


#HsceUanmt$  Advertising. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 

AYER’S 


Hair  Vigor 


restores  with  the  gloss  and  freshness  of  youth,  faded 
or  gray  hair  to  a  natural,  rich  brown  color,  or  deep 
black,  as  may  be  desired.  By  Its  use  light  or  red  hair 
may  be  darkened,  thin  hair  thickened,  and  baldness 
often,  though  not  always,  cured. 

It  checks  falling  of  the  hair,  aud  stimulates  a  weak 
and  sickly  growth  to  vigor.  It  prevents  aud  cures 
scurf  and  dandruff,  and  heals  nearly  every  disease 
peculiar  to  the  scalp.  As  a  Ladles'  Hair  Dressing,  the 
^  zqor  Is  unequalled  ;  It  contains  neither  oil  nor  dye 
renders  the  hair  soft,  gtussT.  and  silken  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  Imparts  a  delicate,  agreeable,  and  lasting 
perfume. 


,  oiwv  .au.uj  .t4*-44  V  UIUIUCBLCU  i-iilLIUg  OUl,  aUQ 

In  a  short  time  I  became*  nearly  ball.  I  used  part  of 
a  bottle  of  A  Tim's  Hair  Vigor,  which  stopped  the  fall- 
Ji&lr  and  started.*  new  gsow  th  l  have  now 
a  full  head  of  hair  growing  vigorously,  and  am  eon- 
vlnced  that  but  for  the  use  of  your  preparation  l 
should  have  been  entirely  bald.” 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Prkscott.  writing  from  IS  Kim  Street. 
Charlesio icia,  .Vans.,  Ain't!  it,  18S2,  suss  :  “Two  years 
ago,  about  t  wo- thirds  of  my  hair  came  olt.  It  thinned 
very  rapidly,  and  I  was  fast  growing  hatd.  On  using 
Ayek'r  Hair  VI90R  the  falling  stopped,  and  a  new 
growth  commenced,  and  In  atsiut  a  month  nvy  head 
was  completely  covered  with  short  hair.  It  has  oou 
tlnued  to  grow,  and  is  now  as  gootl  as  before  It  fell. 
I  regularly  used  one  bottle  of  the  Vigor,  but  now  use 
It  occasionally  as  a  dressing." 


We  have  hundreds  of  similar  testimonials  of  the 
efficacy  of  Avan's  Hair  Vioon.  It  needs  but  a  trial 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  its  value. 


PREPARED  BY 

PR.  J.C.  AYER  &  CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Sym  ptoms  Indicate  disease, 
a  continuance,  days  of  suf 
ferlng,  —  perchance  Death! 
Symptoms  are.  Impure 
blood,  co-T.lveueas.  irregular 

'  bna  «?*or  to  stands  and  urine,  hot. 

ami  cold  sensations,  yellow  skin,  -sw  lYSK'S  Ptl  ,i,S" 
roruoving  uli  iMrrupt  matter,  reguhit- 
oW i,u:  th”  «  cents,  flu  stamps), 

box  of  ptlU; 5  Ikixi's,  *l.ui,  at  Druggists  or  bv  mail! 
Address,  DR.  bWAYNK  .kSON,  PlTladelphia,  Pa. 


$65 


iV  ‘V  board  for  3  live  Young 

M  o  u  /r’i’ o1' .  l'ounr>'-  Address 
P.  \\ ,  ZEIGI.KR  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


ouutvoo  Kmnnvi  tV  '.U.,  rurUUDU,  . 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS.  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  nmi  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  bo  Carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  in  writing 

MARIE,  TODD  «fc  BARD, 

Cor.  Nasnitu  &  Liberty  St«.  New.York. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST  CLASS  DEALERS 


A  Parisian  wit,  meeting  with  a  friend,  re 
marks,  “What  beautiful  shoes!  Where  did  you 
get  them?  How  much  did  you  pay  for  them?’ 
“Fifteen  francs.” — "Fifteen  francs!  That’s 
very  cheap,  considering  how  much  calf  there 
is  in  them.” 


When  an  Austin  schoolmaster  entered  hi 
temple  of  learning,  a  few  mornings  ago,  he 
read  on  the  blackboard  the  touching  legend — 
“Our  teacher  is  a  donkey.”  The  pupils  expected 
there  would  be  a  combined  cyclone  aud  earth¬ 
quake,  hut  the  philosophic  pedagogue  con 
tented  himself  with  adding  the  word  “driver, 
to  the  legend,  and  opened  the  school  with 
prayer  as  usual. 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE  ! 


“My  friend,”  said  the  keeper  of  a  hotel  to 
an  over-voracious  boarder,”  you  eat  so  much 
that  I  shall  have  to  charge  you  an  extra  half 
dollar.”  “An  extra  half  dollar?”  replied  his 
boarder,  with  his  countenance  the  very  picture 
of  pain:  “For  goodness  sake  don’t  do  that;  I’m 
most  dead  now  eating  three  dollars  worth ;  and 
if  you  put  on  an  extra  half  dollar,  I  shall  cer 
tainly  bust — I  shall.” 


PULVERIZER&CARTCOMbined 


Saves  00  per  cent.  Of  the  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
ofthr  Manure,  one  load  Bpread  in  one-tmith  the  time 
benefittlnk  the  crop  vs  much  as  two  pitched  out  by 
hand.  Indispensable  as  the  Mower  and  Rearer. 
In  the  cotton  sections  it  will  save  the  labor  of  half  a 
dozen  men.  Spreads  Muck.  Atari,  Ashes.  Lime.  Cotton¬ 
seed,  etc.,  broadcast  nr  hi  drills.  For  Illustrated  entn- 
1'  "-'ne  and  full  part  .Iciilars  address  the  manufacturers. 
KEMP  «V  BURPEE  .UFO  CO.  Syracuse,  N'.Y. 


Dutiful. — Daughter — “Oh!  law Ma  I  wish  Pa  had  married  somebody  else — but  pshaw 
hat’s  the  use  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  your  child  anyway.” 


NEW  WORKS  OF  THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


xoiirerTt* 


ENGINE 
WORKS  1 


ATLAS 


Catalogue 

and 

Prices. 


-fc  -^.INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  Ai 

MANUFAOTUKKIIM  Oil  c 

P|  J HPr  j  STEAM  ENGINES  »J 
yarafr fJ  aRd  BOILERS.  I 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  ‘ 

aiaiiviifmi  icroup,  asth 


**i*W«*® 


Power  sun 

Churns,  Pi 

P r  Write  t 

sanlw: 


iifnn 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YOKE;  AUGUST  25,  1883 


Yol.  XLII.  No.  1752 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  CoiigresB,  In  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


Hi )t  ijmlsman. 


A  RURAL  SCENE. 


Of  how  many  of  us  can  it  not  be  said  that 
we  have  eyes  yet  see  not  !  How  nwuy  beau¬ 
tiful  and  marvelous  things  tire  constantly 
around  us,  to  whose  charms  we  are  insensible! 
What  is  customary,  is,  with  most  of  us,  com¬ 
mon-place.  Those  who  dwell  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  among  scenes  whose  grandeur  or 
picturesqueuess  attracts  vkitox's  from  distant 
regions,  are  often  blind  to  the  beauties  that 
awe  or  delight  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  the.  visitor  to  the  city  who  sees  all  the 
sights,  not  the  dweller  therein.  How  much 
pleasanter  would  not  life  be  if  we  learned  to 


homes  to  the  feathered  songsters,  as  well  as 
shade  from  the  summer  sun  and  shelter  from 
the  winter  blast.  How  many  picturesque 
scenes  like  that  here  depicted  waste  their 
charms  on  unappreciative  eyes  in  country 
places. 

RAISING  HEIFERS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CERTIS. 


There  is  a  practice  among  farmers  quite 
too  common,  which  worries  me.  There  is  such 
a  want  of  good  judgment  ahout  it  and  lack  of 
forethought;  a  kind  of  ‘‘penny- wise  and  pound 
foolish”  act,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be 
so  common — I  mean  the  custom  of  selling 
young  heifers  for  slaughter. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  good  cows ; 
they  will  bring  the  cash  auy  time,  and  that  is 


motive  which  induces  a  farmer  to  sell  his 
heifers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  involved  in  this 
transaction.  A  heifer  at  two  years  old  may 
bring  for  beef  &2o  or  $30.  In  a  locality  where 
a  heifer  would  bring  such  a  price,  cows  would 
be  worth  from  $50  to  $60 — double  the  price  of 
the  heifer.  Now  if  the  heifer  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  become  a  cow,  when  two  years  of  age  she 
would  have  a  calf  which  could  be  made  to 
bring  at  least  five  dollars,  and  she  would  be 
a  poor  animal  indeed  if  she  did  not  pay  her 
way  through  the  Summer  and  do  something 
towards  her  keeping  through  the  Winter. 
When  three  years  old,  the  heifer  will  certain¬ 
ly  pay  for  a  year’s  keeping,  and  at  this  age  or 
when  a  year  older  she  would  be  ready  to  sell 
as  a  cow,  and  bring  a  price  which  would  af¬ 
ford  a  large  profit  aud  more  than  pay  the 


make  it  a  rule  to  raise  the  heifer  calves  for 
cows,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  there 
will  be  more  attention  paid  to  their  breeding. 
So  long  as  the  custom  prevails  of  turning  them 
off  for  beef  at  the  first  offer,  it  is  hardly 
supposable  that  there  will  be  any  great  pains 
taken  in  their  breeding.  Calves  should  he 
reared  for  a  purpose,  and  their  breeding  and 
treatment  should  be  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed.  If  for 
beef,  then  there  should  he  a  larger  frame  to 
insure  greater  growth  and  such  liberal  feeding 
from  the  start  as  to  insure  a  continuous  and 
rapid  gain  all  the  time.  When  rearing  calves 
to  make  cows  a  different  system  should  be  fol- 
■  lowed.  The  calves  should  be  kept  in  a  thrifty 
condition,  but  not  fat,  and  this  can  be  done  on 
less  expensive  feed,  requiring  not  halt' as  much 
milk  as  would  be  needed  to  raise  steers. 


THE  HERD  IN  THE  WOODS.-From  a  German  Periodical.-Fig.  426. 


see  and  to  prize  the  beauties  of  the  ordinary 
objects  aud  scenes  among  which  our  days  are 
passed,  aud  who  can  derive  greater  pleasure 
from  such  contemplation  than  those  who  live 
ainoug  God’s  own  works  in  the  country,  llow 
many  subjects  of  ail  miration  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  appreciative  eye,  from  the  tiny 
flower  half  hidden  among  the  swaying  grass 
to  the  majestic  trees  w  hoso  tops  are  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  whose  brawny  roots  clutch  the  solid  earth, 
and  whose  branches  spread  abroad,  affording 


not  all,  they  will  pay  their  way.  A  farmer  wil 
never  get  any  poorer  on  account  of  his  cows- 
The  cows  may  get  poor  if  he  doesn’t  feed  them 
enough,  and  the  income  may  he  poor;  but  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  cows.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  farmer  to  try  to  keep  more  cows 
on  the  same  land,  and  this  is  a  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  easily  attained;  but  it  is  uot  bused 
ou  such  a  kind  of  foundation  as  selling  heifers, 
which  embodies  the  principle  of  simply  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  present.  This  is  probably  the 


interest  on  the  money  invested.  What  folly  it 
is,  then,  to  sell  young  heifers  because  a  butcher 
covets  them.  A  steer  will  pay  much  better  to 
raise  for  beef,  because  at  the  same  age  it 
would  naturally  weigh  a  third  more. 

I  like  the  idea  of  fanners  making  and  sell 
iug  beef ;  but  as  profit  is  the  object  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  make  beef  from  the  steers 
aud  raise  all  the  heifers  for  cows.  If  a  heifer 
proves  to  be  unprofitable  for  a  cow,  she  can 
then  be  turned  off  for  beef !  When  farmers 


The  saving  in  costly  food  and  the  saving  in 
other  foods,  as  between  the  rearing  of  a  heifer 
aud  a  steer,  reduces  the  cost  of  heifers  so  much 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  in  all  localities  where  cows 
are  in  demand,  which  would  embrace  all  the 
older  States,  the  rearing  of  heifers  for  cows 
can  be  made  more  profitable  than  steers.  Here 
is  then  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  enterprise  and  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  farmers,  the  discussion  of  which  wil 
be  reserved  for  another  article. 


$34 


AUG  2$ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  NEW  LIST  OF  FOURTEEN-POUND 
JERSEY  COWS. 


About  a  year  ago  Major  Campbell  Brown,  of 
Tennessee,  made  out a tabu  lafced  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  points  of  interest  of  all  the  Jersey 
cows  within  his  knowledge  that  had  yielded 
upward  of  14  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  No 
single  act  of  a  breeder  has  ever  done  more  to 
aro.isj  a  i  iuitiroij  in  .the  intrinsic  worth  of 
dairy  cattle  than  the  making  up  of  this  table 
by  Major  Brown.  It  was  published,  copied 
and  commented  on  by  nearly  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  in  the  country,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  breeders  generally  were 
stricken  with  an  emulation  to  get  into  tins 
tandard  list  with  one  or  more  of  the  cows 
hey  ware  breeding.  As  a  natural  sequel  to 
this  desire  was  the  demand  for  animals  nearly 
connected  in  blood  with  cows  of  the  above 
standard.  Appreciating  the  situation,  breeders 
who  owned  cows  which  they  believed  could 
make  exceptional  butter  records,  have  had 
their  cows  tested  with  more  or  less  elaborate 
safeguards  against  errors  and  deception,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  animals  admis¬ 
sible  to  Major  Brown’s  standard  has  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  and 
itow  I  have  a  circular  from  Thomas  H.  Ma¬ 
lone,  W.  J.  Webster,  M.  M,  Gardner,  and 
Campbell  Brown  proposing  to  publish  at  an 
early  date  a  revised  list  of  cows  that  have,  on 
actual  test,  made  14  or  more  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  consecutive  days.  The  circular  states 
that  they  assume  no  judicial  functions  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject  tests  properly  reported  to  them, 
but  they  propose  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  facts  to 
which  they  testify  in  compact  aud  convenient 
form.  The  eo-operation  of  the  owners  of  cows 
that  have  made  14  pounds  or  over  in  seven 
days  is  respectfully  invited,  for  which  purpose 
they  will  send  a  blank  to  all  applicants. 

This  circular  states  that  it  has  been  mailed 
to  the  owners  of  several  hundred  cows  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  14 -pound  tests.  I  am 
astonished  to  hear  that  there  is  such  a  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  Jersey  cows  in  this  country  that 
can  boast  such  records.  I  well  remember 
when  old  Niobe,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Sliarpless, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  only  Jersey  cow  with 
such  a  record  known  to  the  general  public. 
This  fact  shows  either  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  iu  Jersey  cows  in  the  United  States,  or 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  their  worth  in  the 
past, 

The  entries  to  this  standard  list,  will  be 
closed  September  1,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  the  breeders  who  own  Jersej-s  that  can  get 
into  the  standard  will  send  statements  of  their 
tests.  There  is  one  good  provision  in  the  blank 
certificates,  and  that  is  that  the  cow  must,  be 
milked  dry  12  hours  l*efore  the  test  begins. 
Then  such  questions  as  these  are  asked :  How 
often  was  the  cow  fed  daily  '  What  food  given 
daily;  stated  in  pounds  if  possible l  What 
pasture  was  she  on  during  trial?  Was  butter 
salted  or  nnsalted  t  It  is  preferable  that  tests 
be  reported  in  butter  salted  iu  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  ready  for  market.  How  long  before  trial 
did  the  cow  calve?  How  old  was  she  at  the 
time  of  test;  state  iu  years  and  months.  Give 
weight  of  cow  actual,  if  possible.  Extend 
]>edigree  for  which  blank  form  is  included. 

I  shall  look  with  deep  interest  for  the  ap- 
pearauceof  this  list  of  cows,  for  nothing  could 
be  of  greater  interest  tothe  breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle  all  over  the  world.  L.  S.  Mart  Liu. 


farm  Craaoiiuj. 


FALL  PLOWING. 


JOHM  M.  STAHL. 

Autumn  is  approaching.  To  plow  or  not  to 
plow,  that  is  the  question.  It  is  hard  to  an¬ 
swer.  There  are  those  who  advocate  Fall 
plowing  and  those  who  oppose  it,  and  both  can 
give  good  reasons,  as  Paul  commands,  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  Even  he  who  lias  the 
highest  conception  of  the  advance  agriculture 
has  made  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  nicely 
balanced  controversy.  For  while  agriculture 
should  be  a  science,  and  many  are  ready  to 
contend  that  it  lias  been  reduced  to  a  science, 
a  correct  understanding  of  scientific  laws 
and  principles  will  not  solve  the  difficulty. 
Undoubtedly  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is 
governed  by,  and  should  be  conformed  to,  cer¬ 
tain  immutable  laws;  undoubtedly  certain 
principles  exist  which  should  not  he  ignored  ; 
and  the  enunciation  of  those  laws  and  the  per¬ 
ception  of  those  principles  would  constitute 
the  science  of  fa  riniug  and  make  a  science  of 
it.  But  agriculture  is  an  art  as  well  as  a 
science.  The  particular  application  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  to  particular  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  operations  of  farming  in  con¬ 
formity  to  correct  principles  and  theories, 
make  the  art  of  farming,  and  make  it  difficult. 
For  while  those  principles  and  laws  which  con¬ 


stitute  the  science  of  farming  are  as  unehang- 
able  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
everywhere  the  same,  the  art  of  farming  is 
everywheie  different,  because  the  science 
must  deal  with  dissimilar  circumstances  aud 
conditions,  The  farmer  may  be  deeply  con¬ 
versant.  with  the  science  of  farming,  and  yet 
lack  judgment  aud  sense  to  understand  its 
art. 

This  is  what  makes  brains  valuable  upon  the 
farm  and  the  problem  of  Fall  plowing  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  All  that  the  writer  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  state  some  arguments  pro  and  eon,  and 
leave  it  to  each  reader  to  decide  if.  in  view  of 
his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  he  should  or 
should  not  plow  in  the  Fall.  He  can  instruct 
iu  knowledge  but  uot  in  the  mode  of  action. 

It  is  said  that  Fall  plowing  provides  work  at 
a  season  of  comparative  idleness;  that  the 
harvest,  has  been  gathered,  the  hay  cut,  the 
grain  thrashed,  the  w  heat  seeded,  and  the  com 
is  uot  yet  ready  to  gather.  Here  is  a  season 
when  the  fanner  has  very  little  to  do.  His 
teams  are  idle  and  he  must  else  pass  the  time 
in  ehoriug.  But  he  has  ground  that,  must  be 
plowed  the  ensuing  Spring,  and  why  not  plow 
it  now  ?  Work  will  hurry  then,  but  he  has 
leisure  at  this  season  before  the  corn  is  ready 
to  gather.  Therefore  he  should  plow  iu  the 
Fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  this 
season  of  idleuess  does  not  exist  on  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  farm.  Thatafter  the  hay  and  grain  have 
been  disposed  of  and  the  wheat  sown,  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  to  be  gathered,  the  late  potatoes  to  be 
dug,  hedges  to  be  trimmed,  fences  to  be  re¬ 
paired,  stables  and  sheds  to  be  cleaned  out  and 
made  ready  for  Winter,  cane  to  be  taken  to 
the  mill  and  fodder  to  be  cut.  The  farmer, 
they  sa\’,  has  no  leisure  to  spend  in  plowing. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  uever  seen  the  time 
when  the  farm  did  not  afford  an  abundance  of 
work,  and  so  far  I  must  side  with  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Fall  plowing.  If,  however,  my  reader 
does  not  cut  fodder,  raise  cane,  repair  fences, 
trim  hedges,  provide  shelters  for  his  stock,  has 
no  orchard  and  buys  his  potatoes,  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  plenty  of  time  to  plow  and  lie  ever¬ 
lastingly  hard  up  for  cash. 

It  maybe  further  argued  that  in  the  Fall  the 
horses  are  iuured  to  hard  work,  and  will  plow 
more  and  do  it  with  greater  ease  than  iu  the 
Spring,  when  the  inactivity  of  Winter  has 
made  their  muscles  soft  and  weak.  Con  Ira . 
it  is  said  that  the  severe  labor  of  Spring  and 
Summer  has  reduced  the  horses  iu  flesh  and 
strength,  and  now  they  should  he  allowed  to 
recuperate  and  rest.  I  have  found,  however, 
that  a  decent  horse  decently  treated  will  do 
more  work  in  the  Fall  than  in  t.he  Spring. 
Here  I  must  array  myself  with  the  advocates 
of  Fall  plowing;  though  if  my  neighbor  feeds 
corn  exclusive  of  other  grains,  aud  musty  hay 
or  none  at,  all,  and  treats  his  horse  otherwise 
as  this  course  of  feeding  would  indicate,  he 
may  have  just  grounds  for  taking  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

It,  is  further  argued  that  when  the  ground  is 
plowed  iu  the  Fall  the  frosts  of  Winter  will  dis¬ 
integrate  the  lumps,  and  a  very  little  work 
will  suffice  to  reduce  the  seod-bed  to  the  very 
best,  condition  iu  t.he  Spring.  But  while  the 
opponents  of  Fall  plowing  do  not  deny  this, 
they  say  that  the  frosts  of  Winter,  combined 
with  rains  and  snows,  overdo  this,  and  make 
the  ground  a  solid  amalgam  or  paste.  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong. 
Different,  Winters  will  produce  different  re¬ 
sults  on  the  same  soil,  as  the  same  Winter  will 
on  different  soils.  A  dry,  cold  Winter  will 
prove  beneficial  bo  ground  plowed  in  the  Fall, 
but  a  wet,  warm  Winter  will  probably  leave 
it  in  a  worse  condition  in  the  Spring  than  it 
was  before  it  was  plowed  iu  the  Fall.  Sandy 
soils  are  very  apt  to  be  reduced  to  a  solid  paste 
by  wet  Winter  weather,  while  clayey  soils  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  moisture,  and  freezing  is 
very  beneficial  to  them.  The  farmer  cannot 
determine  beforehand  whether  the  Winter 
will  be  dry  or  wet,  warm  or  cold,  bathe  knows 
the  general  character  of  his  soil. 

In  the  further  advocacy  of  Fall  plowing,  it 
is  said  that  it  increases  the  atmospheric  fer¬ 
tilization.  This  is  au  English  idea,  1  believe, 
and  was  probably  first  suggested  by  the  im¬ 
provement  in  grounds  allowod  to  lie  fallow. 
It  is  contended  that  as  fallow  ground  increases 
iu  productiveness,  which  is  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing  that  it  has  been  increased  in  fertility,  this 
addition  of  fertility  must  have  come  from  the 
atmosphere ;  for  this  is  the  ouly  possible  source. 
If  it  has  uot  been  demonstrated,  it  is  at  least 
plausible  that  the  air  adds  directly  to  the  gas¬ 
eous  elements  in  the  soil,  and  also  indirectly 
increases  its  fertility  by  unlocking  insoluble 
compounds.  As  tills  process  depends  upon  the 
contact  of  air  aud  soil,  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  surface  of  soil  exposed  to  the  air 
the  greater  the  results.  Fall  plowing  would 
then  increase  the  atrnosphene  fertilization  by 
breaking  the  ground  up  into  lumps  and  ex¬ 
posing  a  greater  surface  txi  the  atmosphere. 
The  opponents  of  Fall  plowing  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  atmospheric  fertilization  altogether, 


or  else  maintain  that  it  is  of  very  little  impor 
lance.  On  this  point  I  am  inclined  to  hang 
both  feet  ou  t.he  affirmative  side  of  the  fence. 

Another  .argument,  advanced  bv  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Fall  plowing  is  that  it.  is  especially 
beneficial  on  sod  ground.  They  assort,  and  it, 
cannot  lx?  denied,  that  the  sod  turned  under 
can  be  of  no  benefit  till  it  lias  decomposed, 
till  its  organic  compounds  arc  reduced  to  sim¬ 
ple  elements,  and  that  when  sod  is  turned 
under  iu  the  Fall  it  will  lie  readily  available  to 
the  crop  by  the  next  Spring.  But.  say  their 
antagonists,  decomposition  begins  sis  soon  as 
growth  censes,  and  though  the  sod  may  not  lie 
turned  under  till  Spring,  decomposition  wil  I 
at  that  warm,  wet  season  lie  very  rapid,  and 
by  the  time  t  he  crop  has  reached  the  surface 
aud  needs  help,  aid  will  be  at  hand  ;  and 
the  sod,  if  turned  under  in  the  Fall,  will  har¬ 
bor  noxious  venuiu  through  the  Winter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Fall  plowing  pre¬ 
sents  two  sides,  aud  that  the  fanner  must  de¬ 
cide  for  himself,  being  governed  by  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  relying  on  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  reaching  a  decision. 


A  FALSE  ALARM  ABOUT  DRAINAGE. 


Tnu  practice  of  drainage  lias  very  wisely 
become  prevalent  inthe  Western  States  where 
for  years  past  the  want  of  it  has  oec asioned 
very  great  inconvenience  to  the  farmers,  not 
to  speak  of  the  enormous  losses  they  have  sus¬ 
tained.  And  I  may  say  it  has  become  alarm¬ 
ingly  prevalent,  if  one  may  judge  by  various 
sensational  statements  of  anticipated  or  dread¬ 
ed  evils  that  may  result  from  it.  I  refer 
specially  to  a  series  of  articles  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Western  agricultural  journal,  the 
purport  of  which  is  to  show  that  drainage 
inflicts  a  great  damage  upon  farmers  and  the 
country  generally  by  carrying  off  the  water 
too  rapidly  from  the  soil  and  thus  not  only  de¬ 
priving  the  soil  of  needed  moisture,  but  caus¬ 
ing  mischief  and  injury  by  floods  at  certain 
seasons. 

Now  the  truth  of  this  matter  is  really  very 
different  from  this.  Drainuge  removes  water 
from  the  soil  no  doubt,:  but,  itis  surplus  water. 
This  surplus  water  would  flow  Off  anyhow, 
were  there  no  drains,  and  in  flowing  over  the 
surface  would  wash  away  a  largo  quantity  of 
soluble  matter  which  exists  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Moreover,  it  would  carry  off  a 
large  quantity  of  solid  matter,  soil  itself,  into 
the  streams,  aud  so  denude  the  laud  of  valu¬ 
able  elements  of  fertility.  Let  us  examine 
into  this  matter  a  little.  An  undrained  field  is 
filled  to  the  surface  with  water  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  until  it  can  hold  no  more.  All  the  water 
that  then  fallsupouthe  surface  will  flow  away 
iuto  hollows,  making  swales  or  swamps,  or  it 
passes  directly  into  the  streams  and  rivers  in 
a  thick,  turbid  flood  which  carries  off  an  in¬ 
calculable  quantity  of  the  richest  part  of  the 
soil.  The  saturated  soil  is  dead;  drowned:  no 
air  enters  it,  and  it;  is  unaffected  by  those  agen 
cies  of  t.he  atmosphere  which  would  otherwise 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  it  and  render 
it  fertile. 

But  this  perhaps  is  uot  questioned  by  any 
person,  it  is  too  apparent  to  require  discussion. 
Let.  us  then  consider  what  happens  when  this 
soil  is  drained:  The  surplus  stagnant  water  is 
gradually  removed.  It  does  not  aud  cannot 
pass  off  in  a  sudden  flood  as  isehurged  by  the 
writer  referred  to,  for  It  must  percolate  down¬ 
wards  for  three  feet  and  laterally  for  150  feet 
before  it  can  cuter  the  drains  and  therefore 
moves  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  at  the 
same  time  constantly.  Now  if  all  the  water 
which  falls  u]s>n  the  surface  passed  into  the 
drains  at  once  and  ascuped.  the  objection  raised 
would  l>e  just.  But  it  does  uot  do  this.  The 
soil  below  the  drains  still  retains-  all  the  water 
it  can  or  could  ever  hold,  and  so  all  the  springs 
would  still  be  supplied  us  before,  aud  the  fear 
that  this  source  of  water  supply  cau  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  is  groundless.  But  the  soil  nl>ove 
the  level  of  the  drains  is  by  no  means  deprived 
of  water.  Soil  holds  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  which  cannot  be  drawu  from  it  by 
drains.  The  following  table  taken  from 
Stewart's  Irrigation  for  the  farm,  garden  and 
orchard,  shows  how  much  water  is  retained  in 
various  kinds  of  soil : 

PER  CENT.  OK  WATER  RETAINED  IN  SOIL. 


Pure  quartz,  sand . 25 

Clay  soil,  40  per  cent,  sand . 40 

Clay  loam . 51 

Heavy  clay  soil,  20  per  ct.  Band. (51 

Fine  limestone,  clav  soil . 85 

Rich  garden  soil . 8!) 


Peut  or  decayed  vcg’ble  matter.  181 
These  quantities  are  held  by  the  various 
soils  without  any  filtration  from  them,  aud 
therefore,  if  drained,  they  would  still  retain 
these  proportions  of  water.  So  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  drains  to  remove  from  the 
laud  any  more  water  thuu  the  surplus  after  . 
healthful  saturation,  aud  which  surplus  is  au 
injuiy.  It  might  be  easy  to  add  much  more 
to  show  how  unfounded  is  the  fear  that  the 


drains  can  have  any  injurious  effect,  but  per 
haps  this  much  may  be  sufficient  to  set  farmers 
thinking  for  themselves,  that,  they  may  learn 
the  truth  about  it,  and  uot  become  alarm¬ 
ed  unnecessarily,  aud  be  induced  to  abandon  a 
practice  that,  is  very  often  indispensable  to 
their  success.  g. 


ffinrlcitltmal. 

RAYS. 


The  Walmn  Conservatories  at  Natick.  Mass. , 
some  17  or  18  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  R.  R..  are  the  largest,  most  sub 
stantially  made  aud  liberally  conducted  com¬ 
mercial  cut-flower  establishment  iu  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Woods,  is  a  wealthy 
“business-man,"  aud  his  conservatories  area 
pastime  bobby.  Vast  rauges  of  greenhouses 
are  annually  being  added  to  what  is  already  a 
village  of  glass.  The  walls  are  of  brick  and 
cement,  the  stages  are  of  cement,  the  supports 
and  braces  of  iron.  Except  a  few  of  the  older 
houses,  the  whole  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery,  the  superintendent,  is  loud 
in  the  praise  of  the  steam-heating  system, 
and  eulogizes  its  efficiency,  and  economy 
iu  fuel  and  help. 

So  favorable  an  opinion  is  entertained  of  the 
Waban  system  of  cement  greenhouse  beuches 
that  in  the  magnificent  private  gardens  of  Mr. 
Huuuewell.  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  wooden  stages 
are  being  torn  out.  and  replaced  with  cement 
ones.  And  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Allan,  the  gar¬ 
dener  at  Oakley,  Mt.  Auburn,  see  them,  than 

hedeelared  he  should  go  home  and  do  likewise. 
*  * 

These  cement  stages  are  very  easily  made, 
aud  any  bandy  man,  not  a  skilled  mechanic, 
can  construct  them.  You  cau  have  them  level 
or  sloping,  as  you  wish,  and  with  little  drain 
gutters  wherever  you  want,  them,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  their  strength  aud  durability. 
But  apart  from  commercial  greenhouses,  for 
areal  neat  job,  and  certainly  quite  as  perma¬ 
nent  a  one,  i  should  prefer  slate  and  iron. 

*  * 

But  the  cement  walls  impressed  me  favor¬ 
ably.  They  are  of  Portland  cement,  two-and- 
a-half  parts  of  gravel  to  one  of  cement  for  the 
outside  facing,  and  four  of  gravel  to  one  of 
cement  for  the  inner  side.  And  they  are 
brought  up  and  beveled  so  that  the  glass 
roof  rests  right  upon  them,  thus  doing 

away  with  wooden  sills. 

*  * 

Of  course,  greenhouses  of  this  nature  are  run 
in  the  interest  of  Winter  flowers,  aud  aim 
especially  for  u  Christmas  and  Easter  crop,  but 
a  goodly  Summer  business  in  Roses  is  done 
with  Newport  and  other  fashionable  resorts. 
And  although  "  Smilax  ’’  is  and  always  shall 
he  especially  esteemed  as  a  “green"  for  fine 
bouquets,  fashion  is  turning  in  favor  of  Maiden 
Hair  Ferns.  And  for  this  use  Adiantum  cuue- 
atuiu,  the  commonest  of  the  race,  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  serviceable. 

Some  exceedingly  large  span-roofed  houses 
are  devoted  to  Marduh&l  Niel  Roses.  They  run 
east  aud  west,  with  a  full  broadside  facing 
south.  The  roses  are  planted  out,  but  instead 
of  being  trained  on  trellises  running  length¬ 
wise,  they  are  trained  to  ones  running  cross¬ 
wise,  like  stall-partitions  in  a  stable,  aud  five 
to  six  feet  apart.  In  this  wuy  a  very  much 
greater  trellis  surface  is  secured  aud  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  abundant  room  for  development  ou 
both  sides  of  the  trellises. 

*  * 

Marechal  Niel  on  its  own  roots  is  very  apt, 
as  the  stems  become  old,  to  “canker "at  the 
neck,  and  to  obviate  this,  a  succession  of  young 
wood  is  always  maintained  by  means  of  layer¬ 
ing  the  strong -growing  shoots.  This  is  done 
by  boudiug  them  down  so  us  to  fasten  to  the 
ground  in  the  regular  Rose  row  aud  as  near  the 
point  from  which  they  sprang  as  possible,  but 
otherwise  allowing  them  to  grow  as  rampantly 
as  they  please.  They  soon  ta  ke  root  and  become 
independent  of  the  parent  stock.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  says  they  root  far  more  readily  in  the 
old  rotted  cow  manure  (hat  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  bed  than  in  any  kind  of  soil,  mid  he 
therefore  rakes  up  this  old  dressing  for  use  in 
layering.  Ill  some  of  the  older  houses  where 
t  he  Marechal  Niel  stems  are  old  aud  stout,  aud 
by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  houses  and 
the  way  in  which  the  plants  were  set  out  in 
them,  layering  is  not  easily  available  ;  in  this 
case  boxes,  about  12  to  15  inches  deep,  aud 
square,  and  filled  with  rough,  earthy  material, 
are  set  around  the  plants,  the  stems  coming  up 
within  the  boxes,  in  this  way  new  roots  are 

secured  above  the  “caukercd”  neck. 

*  * 

Liliuui  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  variety  of  the 
Trumpet  Lily,  is  much  esteemed  as  au  easily 
grown  aud  profitable  plant.  They  forced  over 
a  thousand  plants  of  it  last  seusou,  aud  it 
averaged  four  blossoms  to  the  bulb.  The  bulbs 
increase  most  rapidly  in  size  aud  umnber,  aud 
with  a  few  mouths’  growth  every  little  bulblo 
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blooms.  Two  hundred  bulbs  were  broken  up 
into  scales  which  were  planted  in  sandy  loam 
in  shallow  boxes;  they  soon  formed  bnlblets 
and  within  a  year  were  in  bloom.  While  one 
shoot  is  blooming,  a  new  bulb  is  being  formed, 
and  indue  time  a  new  shoot  and  flower-buds 
are  produced,  and  in  this  way  this  Lily  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  a  perpetual  bloomer.  The 
flowers,  although  excellent  for  local  trade,  are 
easily  injured,  therefore  not  considered  profit¬ 
able  for  shipping  long  distances. 

*  * 

Mr.  Montgomery  tells  me  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions  when  the  Rose-bug  grub  had 
appeared  in  destructive  numbers  in  the  beds, 
he  spread  a  lot  of  black  soot  (such  as  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  dwelling-house  rather  than  fur. 
nace  Chimneys  whore  bituminous  coals  are 
used)  and  hot  lime  together,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  over  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  and  then  watered  the  mixture  into  the 
soil  by  a  spray-stream  from  the  hose  till  the 
water  thoroughly  drenched  the  bed.  This,  he 
says,  killed  every  insect— Rose-bug  grub,  May- 
bug  grab,  etc.,  in  the  soil,  did  the  Roses  no 

harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acted  asa  fertilizer. 
*  * 

I  observed  that  the  shading  used  on  the 
greenhouses  was  thin,  evenly  distributed,  and 
white,  but  not  at  all  objectionable  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Montgomery  told  me  it  was  made 
of  a  little  white  lead  mixed  with  kerosene  and 
applied  bv  squirting  on  with  a  syringe.  I 
would  here  remurk  that  the  prettiest  and  most 
even  shading  1  ever  saw  on  greenhouses  is  thut 
on  Mr.  Peter  Henderson's,  at  Jersey  City 
Heights.  When  then?  a  few  weeks  ago,  L  for¬ 
got  to  ask  Mr.  H.  what  it  was,  but  presume  it 
is  the  same  as  he  recommends  in  his  books 
namely, — “  Naphtha  mixed  with  a  little  white 
lead,  so  as  to  give  it  the  color  of  thin  milk.  1^ 
is  syringed  over  the  outside  of  the  glass,  and 
costs  only  about  26  cents  for  every  1,000  square 
feet  of  surface.’'  _  Leon, 


CULTURE  OF  THE  POND  LILY. 

It  seems  the  white  Pond  Lily  (Nymphaea 
odorata)  will  grow  and  blossom  as  finely  in 
the  lawn  as  in  its  native  pond,  if  it  receives 
the  proper  treatment,  and  this  is  very  easily 
given.  About  the  first  of  April,  a  year  ago 
last  Spring,  I  obtained  a  few  roots  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  plant,  placed  them  in  a  barrel  in 
the  cellar,  covering  them  with  earth,  over 
which  I  poured  a  pail  or  two  of  water.  About 
the  middle  of  May  l  placed  a  few  inches  of 
rich  garden  soil  in  a  tub,  made  by  sawing  a 
large  barrel  in  two,  in  which  I  planted  the 
roots.  I  then  set  the  tub  in  the  ground  so 
that  the  tup  of  the  staves  was  on  a  level  with 
tho  soil,  and  tilled  it  with  water  of  which 
more  was  added  from  time  to  time  to  supply 
the  evaporation.  The  roots  very  soon  pro¬ 
duced  leaves  in  abundance,  and  two  flowers 
appeured  during  the  Summer.  Late  in  tho 
Fall  the  tub  was  lifted  out,  the  water  poured 
off  and  the  tub  placed  in  the  cellar,  where  it 
remained  without  attention  until  Spring. 
This  season  the  tub  was  set  out  in  May  us  In- 
fore.  Three  flowers  have  already  opened 
(July  21),  and  a  fourth  will  shortly  appear. 
The  flow  ers  are  not  sickly,  inferior  specimens, 
but  are  of  full  size,  as  fresh  and  pure  and 
fragrant  as  I  have  ever  seen.  One  of  them 
opened  live  days  in  succession.  The  beautiful 
green,  wax-like  leaves  form  a  carpet  that 
almost  conceals  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
tho  Overhanging  grass  hides  the  unsightly  tub. 

The  i’ond  Lily  is  a  fine  bouquet  flower.  Its 
graceful  petals  open  nearly  as  well  in  the 
house  as  in  the  sun-light.  ••Elm.'1 


I  notice  A.  E.  (jr.'s  remarks  in  regard  to 
laisiug  chicks,  in  the  Rural  of  August  4 
Perhaps  it  might  help  “the  cause”  if  X  were 
to  explain  and  not  leave  A.  E.  G.'s  insinuation 
that  what  i  said  was  “all  theory,”  uueontra 
dieted.  I  have  had  as  many  as  1,300  chickens 
at  one  time  anil  kept  then  800  hens  as  nearly 
as  1  could  over  count  them,  never  getting  the 
same  number  exactly  twice,  so  that  1  know 
something  about  raising  chicks,  and  1  repeat 
that  not  oue  healt  hy  chick  that  is  hatched  need 
be  lost.  Either  there  is  carelessness  or  there 
are  not,  proper  appliances.  Last  year  1  raised 
88  chicks  from  11  pullets  and  did  not  lose  oue. 
This  year  1  have  raised  122  from  20  young  and 
old  hens,  14  only  of  which  1  sot,  and  have  not 
lost  one.  1  find  the  incubator  of  much  value 
iu  taking  care  of  the  first  young  chicks  as  soon 
as  hatched,  or  even  when  the  egg  is  broken, 
until  the  whole  brood  is  out,  and  so  saving 
those  which  are  usually  crashed  iu  the  nest. 
Perhaps  tho  fallowing  rules  may  help  A.  E. 
Cl.  to  be  more  successful.  1  don’t  know  what 
he  calls  “  ordinary  appliances;”  but  if  he  has 
the  right  cues  he  cau  raise  all  of  100  healthy 
chicks  that  are  hatched  and  a  good  proportion 
of  the  weak  ones;  — 


First:  The  house  must  be  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  and  the  yard  must  be  kept  safe  from 
strange  cats,  a  small-mesh  wire  fence  with  a 
cat  guard  of  barbod  wire  will  keep  the  cats 
out;  and  a  small  rifle  will  prevent  them  from 
trying  to  get  in. 

Second:  The  sitting  hens  should  have  nests 
in  a  place  by  themselves  where  nothing  can 
interfere  with  them.  The  nest  should  have  no 
more  eggs  thau  the  hen  can  cover  well.  When 
the  first  chick  is  hatched  remove  it  from  the 
nest  to  a  warm  place  until  all  are  hatched.  I 
find  a  small  incubator  an  excellent  thing  for 
this  purpose,  and  can  rear  every  chick  by  its 
help  without  tho  hen  and  with  much  less  bother 
if  I  take  the  time.  The  chicks  will  eat  with¬ 
out  any  teaching  when  they  want. 

Third:  Have  large,  roomy  coops,  and  while 
the  chicks  are  small  let  them  rim  in  a  board 
pen  with  a  piece  of  wire  guaze  over  it.  Do 
not  let  the  lien  out  until  the  chicks  are  a  month 
old. 

Fourth :  Feed  the  chicks  on  corn  meal  and 
middlings  made  into  a  thick,  stiff  mush. 
Cracked  wheat  is  also  good  food  for  them.  Give 
them  a  run  in  a  garden  where  they  can  be 
watched  aud  protected  from  hawks,  etc. 
Where  hawks  abound  aud  cannot  be  kept  off, 
these  rules  wont  work,  and  some  loss  will  be 
sustained;  also  where  troops  of  starving  cats 
are  running  around,  or  where  broken  windows 
and  open  doors  let  them  into  barn  floors,  where 
the  chicks  should  not.  lie. 

Fifth:  Tho  hatching  business  should  not  be  be¬ 
gun  when  the  thermometer  is  10“  below  zero;  or 
if  it  is,  the  chicken  house  should  have  a  stove 
iu  it.  A  chicken  has  a  good  deal  of  vitality 
as  long  as  it  Ls  kept  warm,  but  there  is  not  bulk 
enough  of  it  to  keep  itself  warm,  If  100  cau 
lie  raised  in  one  house  and  yard  under  certain 
conditions;  10  hundreds  cau  lie  reared  m  10 
houses  aud  yards  under  the  same  conditions. 
By  and  by  I  will  give  the  balance-sheet  of  122 
reared  in  one  yard  without  loss  of  one.  Just 
now  I  am  beginning  to  sell  the  cockerels  for 
broilers  at  40  cents  a  pound.  Two  sold  to-day 
for  $2.10,  the  pair  weighing 5 pounds.  There 
may  be  accidents  which  all  one's  care  cannot 
avoid,  such  as  a  heavy  torrent  of  rain  and  hail 
when  one  is  not  at  home  and  which  may  chill 
young  chicks.  Such  a  case  happened  to  me,  but 
on  reaching  home  I  counted  the  chicks,  found 
live  missing,  hunted  them  up  and  found  them 
nearly  dead  under  a  rhubarb  bush:  but  the  in¬ 
cubator,  quickly  warmed  up  with  some  boiling 
water,  brought  the  chicks  round  again  very 
soon.  A  young  chick  has  an  enormous  amount 
of  vitality  for  its  size  w  hen  it  is  managed  just 
right.  I  would  try  to  eucourage  A.  E.  G.  and 
other  ••  forlorn  and  helpless  brothers,”  by 
saying  that  1  have  lieeu  nearly  80  years  gain¬ 
ing  experience  through  many  losses  auddisap- 
IRiintments,  and  it  is  only  iu  a  very  few  years 
past  that  1  have  bean  able  to  say  as  l  do  with 
perfect  truth,  “  iu  roaring  chicks  by  hand  (or 
uniler  heus,  or  both  together)  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  necessity  for  oue  to  be  lost  after  it  is 
hatched  from  the  shell.”  Perhaps  l  ought  to 
say  that  I  don’t  refer  to  chicks  hatched  in  in¬ 
cubators.  I  have  not,  had  experience  enough 
with  them;  lam  only  experimenting  as  yet 
iu  that  way.  H.  Stewart. 


OH  BECKY! 


While  reading  A.  B.  C.  Salmon's  article  iu 
the  Rural  for  July  21.  my  gray  hairs  did  uot 
rise,  as  1  have  but  two  or  three  of  that  shade 
and  they  have  too  much  regard  for  my  feelings 
to  assume  any  other  than  a  recumbent  jiosi- 
tion,  even  under  tho  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  There  is  oue  point  in  Mr.  Salmon's 
letter  upon  which  1  wish  he  would  enlighten 
myself  aud  others,  including  1  aiu  sure,  Mary 
Martin  Coles.  Mr  Salmon — omitting  the  in¬ 
itials  only  for  brevity's  sake — speaks  of  two 
acquaintances  each  ol  whom  keeps  a  flock 
of  100  fow  ls.  Should  one  of  these  heus  he  tells 
us,  happen  to  hatch  hall  a  dozen  chicks  the 
little  thiugs  are  immediately  oaten  up  with 
lice,  or  if  perchance  one  escapes  the  hen  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  s(>ond  the  whole  Summer  running 
with  it,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  rooster  auil 
by  Christmas  will  weigh  two  pouuds. 

Now  tho  query  in  my  miml  is  this:  How- 
do  these  lucky  farmers  manage  to  keep  their 
flocks  of  100  intact  frem  year  to  year.'  Judg¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  S’s  remarks  these  fowls  were 
bought  when  the  owners  first  settled  down  to 
farming,  and  one  would  thiuk  that  oeeasion- 
ally  one  or  more  of  the  flock,  either  from  old 
uge,  or  from  being  so  intensely  lousy,  would 
suecumb,  aud  “shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil.” 
Are  none  ever  killed  for  the  table?  or  is  that 
fate  reserved  for  the  sole  survivor  of  the  half 
dozen <  1  presume  he  is  sacrificed  to  make  a 
Christmas  roast,  lti  telling  how  nicely  he 
hatches  chicks  with  a  pen-knife.  Mr.  S.  re¬ 
minds  me  of  my  uext  neighbor,  a  voluble 
Irishman,  who  assures  me  that  iu  case  of  a 
derelict  hen  leaving  the  nest,  ho  has  repeated¬ 
ly  hatched  the  eggs  by  keeping  them  in  the 
oven  during  the  day  and  taking  them  to  bed 
with  him  at  night,  ls  it  uot  possible  that 


Nature  made  a  mistake  in  evolving  these  tw° 
men?  I  think  she  meant  them  for  first-class 
hens,  but  forgot  to  put  the  feathers  on  them. 
But  might  not  the  mistake  be  turned  to  ad¬ 
vantage  both  to  them  and  others?  It  might 
prove  remunerative  if  Mr.  S.  and  my  friend 
from  the  Green  Isle  were  to  hire  out  to  their 
near  neighbors  as  sitters.  Think  of  the 
number  of  eggs  an  able-bodied  man-hen  could 
hatch  in  this  way!  Oue  could  afford  to  pay 
a  round  sum  for  every  clutch  they  might 
bring  off.  Thm  with  Mr.  Salmon's  directions 
for  after  care  of  chicks  to  go  by,  the  question 
of  “chickening”  for  profit,  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  settled.  “  Becky  Bidwell.” 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Green  Prolific  Strawberry  is  the  most 
productive  variety  that  I  have  ever  met  with; 
but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  fruit 
is  below  the  medium  size,  and  when  fully 
ripe  rather  soft.  The  plant,  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  of  robust  growth,  flourishing  in  situations 
where  other  varieties  would  scarcely  live.  I 
believe  that  the  size  of  the  berries  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  soil,  situation,  etc.;  but 
with  me,  on  light,  sandy  soil  they  are  below 
the  medium  size.  However,  this  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  immense  number  of  berries  the  plant 
produces. 

The  Agriculturist  I  shall  reject  from  culti¬ 
vation  on  account  of  the  rust,  which  so  affects 
it  as  to  render  it  utterly  worthless,  and  the 
Hovey  is  such  a  miserable-growing  variety 
that  it  is  not  worth  one’s  while  to  attempt  its 
cultivation.  It  is  my  intention  to  abandon  its 
culture. 

The  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  the  best  of  the  for¬ 
eign  varieties  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  It 
requires  a  good  soil  and  liberal  treatment  to 
enable  it  to  do  its  best  and  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  If  a  liberal  treatment  Ls  given  it, 
it  will  give  satisfaction  to  all,  the  fruit  being 
firm,  of  good  color,  and  excellent  quality. 
W  hen  all  is  favorable,  it  is  found  to  be  of 
healthy  growth,  aud  is  moderately  productive. 
On  the  whole,  1  should  say  that  it  is  desirable 
for  amateur  or  garden  cultivation  only. 

What  with  the  damp,  wet  weather,  and 
that  destructive  pest,  the  Rose  Bug,  my  crop  of 
cherries  proved  an  entire  failure  this  season. 
I  was  iu  hopes  that  I  would  be  enabled  to  give 
a  few  notes  on  cherries  this  3'ear.  as  my  crop 
was  a  promising  one  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season ;  but  I  will  have  to  abaudon  the  idea. 
By  the  way,  are  not  the  cherries  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  in  our  various  horticultural  publica¬ 
tions,  and  are  they  not  justly  deserving  of  as 
much  attention  as  is  given  to  our  other  fruits? 

And  so  the  Rural  has  at  last  discovered  a 
reliable  trap  to  catch  moles,  and  so  have  I.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Rural’s  trap  is,  but 
mine  is  the  Isbell  mole  trap,  auil  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  Young  &  Elliott,  18  Cortlandt  St., 
N.  Y.  [That  is  one  of  them. — Ed.]  But  moles 
have  been  scarce  this  seasou. 


I  wonder  if  the  Rural  has  given  the  Dolly 
Dutton  Sweet  Corn  a  trial  this  seasou  [Not 
this  seasou. — Ed.],  and  if  so,  what  does  it  think 
of  it.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it  as  a 
variety  for  the  amateur's  garden.  As  a  mar¬ 
ket  variety  l  do  uot  consider  it  suitable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tho  small  size  of  its  ears.  [But  we 
shall  never  find  the  earliest  varieties  with 
large  ears.— Ed.]  It  is  a  very  dwarf-growing 
sort,  the  stalks  seldom  attaining  a  hight  of 
four  feet.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ears  are 
of  small  size,  from  four  to  five  iuches  in 
length;  but  the  kernels  are  of  good  size,  sweet 
and  tender.  This  season  it  ripened  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Minnesota,  which  1  have  al- 
ways  considered  as  our  earliest  variety. 

1  presume  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  have  at  one  time  or 
the  other  cultivated  some  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
or,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  Geraniums. 
If  they  do  now,  l  would  like  to  cull  their  at 
teutiou  to  these  superb  varieties,  novelties  of 
the  present  season,  ami  deserving  of  beiug 
found  in  all  collections,  even  where  two  or 
three  plants  are  grown.  They  are — Pouch 
Blossom,  the  flowers  of  which  have  dark 
centers,  auil  are  shaded  and  marbled  with  light 
and  dark  piuk;  James  G.  Murkland.tlio  bright, 
peach-colored  flowers  beiug  broadly  margined 
with  white,  and  James  Vick,  a  variety  well 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
large  size  and  of  a  deep  flesh-color  aud  having 
dark  bronze  shadings. 


I  gathered  my  Doyenne  d'Ete  pears  a  few 
days  ago.  my  three  trees  producing  but  little 
fruit.  It  is  about  the  best  early  pear  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  the  tree  beiug  of  vig¬ 


orous,  upright  growth,  and  an  early  and  pro¬ 
fuse  bearer.  The  fruit  is  really  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  having  a  fine  yellow  skin  shaded  with 
bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  the  flavor  being 
sweet  and  pleasant.  A  few  trees  of  this  variety 
should  be  found  in  every  amateur’s  garden. 

C.  E.  Parnell. 


Weak- tho  rned  Blackberry. 

In  a  late  Rural  in  answer  to  a  correspon¬ 
dent  it  was  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
thornless  blackberry.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
is  right;  but  I  have  bushes  growing  on  my 
grounds  the  thorns  on  which  are  so  weak  and 
few  that  oue  cau  pass  among  them  and  gather 
the  fruit  as  easily  as  among  currants  or 
whortleberries.  B.  A. 

Rockland,  Mass. 


Big  Bob  and  Ohio  Black-cap. 

I  notice  on  page  505  of  the  Rural  what  is 
said  of  these  two  sorts.  The  Big  Bob  is  dis¬ 
tinct  lg  a  pistillate  sort,  and  will  not  grow 
fully  developed  fruit  unless  properly  fertilized 
and  with  such  universal  wet  weather  in  time  of 
blossoming,  as  we  had  the  past  Spring.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  it  has  not  succeeded  better  in 
most  localities.  Such  a  Spring  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  again  in  30  years,  and  I  hope  all  will  wait 
another  season  before  passing  judgment  on 
this  really  valuable  sort.  The  "Uiuo”  Black¬ 
cap  is  the  old  Miami — nothing  more  and 
nothing  less ,  I  cau  give  proof  of  it  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  not  as  early  as  the  Davidson’s 
Thornless  with  me  by  four  to  five  days.  With 
me  the  Chas.  Downing  Strawberry  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  such  are  the  general  reports  I 
have  of  it  the  country  over.  A.  M.  Purdy. 


Piling 


RAISING  CREAM. 


In  the  Querist  Department  of  the  Rural  of 
July  28,  iu  answering  an  inquiry  by  T.  O.,  of 
Howe’s  Cave,  N.  Y.,  with  regard  to  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  different  teachings  with  regard  to 
the  raising  of  cream,  the  writer  says  some 
things  which  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
facts  aud  with  my  own  experience  that  1  think 
1  am  justified  in  making  a  reply.  The  writer 
[  referred  to  says  he  knows  that  cream  raised  in 
i  12  hours  at  a  temperature  of  45  degrees  makes 
I  precisely  the  same  quality  of  butter  as  that 
raised  in  24  hours  at  50  degrees,  or  in  shallow 
pans  at  02  degrees  iu  36  hours ;  and,  again,  he 
says  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in 
quantity  or  quality  of  butter  made  from  either 
kind  of  cream.  Now,  after  years  of  experience 
in  butter  making,  1  claim  that  the  above  as¬ 
sertions  are  uot  correct.  From  the  time  when 
I  I  was  eight  years  old  until  over  50,  I  have 
been  in  the  dairy.  For  the  last.  20  years  I  have 
had  the  hamiliug  of  most  of  my  milk,  and  in 
that  time  have  seen  to  the  making  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  my  butter,  and  1  think  1  know  what 
butter  is.  Now,  I  believe  1  cau  prove  to  any 
one  any  day  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  butter  made  from  cream  set 
in  the  different  ways  above  mentioned,  and 
when  it  comes  to  quantity  1  am  satisfied  that 
any  man  keeping  ten  cows  will  pay  for  a 
creamer  in  one  season  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
excess  in  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  set¬ 
ting  the  uiilk  iu  it.  1  can  make  just  as  much 
butter  now  in  Dog  Days — and  with  no  trouble 
about  gathering  it,  either — from  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  as  I  din  iu  June. 

Again,  the  writer  says,  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
convenience.  Well,  if  perfect  freedom  from 
bad  odors,  flies,  taint,  white  specks  in  the  cream 
aud  many  unavoidable  things  in  the  best  regu. 
la  ted  dairy,  is  only  a  convenience,  then  I  fail  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He  fur¬ 
ther  says,  a  Very  sudden  change  cannot  be 
made  in  the  temperature  of  milk.  Now  I  don’t 
know  what  he  calls  a  sudden  change ;  but  I  will 
tell  what  I  did  only  yesterday  with  my  milk; 
but  I  don’t  think  1  could  do  the  same  with  an¬ 
other  can — I  use  the  Channel  Can.  I  set  my 
milk  at  a  temperature  of  D4  degrees  (not  80 
degrees)  in  water  at  38  degrees,  iu  18-quart 
cans.  Iu  oue  hour  the  water  was  40  degrees, 
and  the  milk  H0 degrees ;  iu  four  bom’s  the  water 
was  42  degrees,  the  milk  45  degrees,  aud  at  this 
time  the  cream  was  just  as  deep  as  it  was  at 
4  o’clock  r.  M.,  when  i  skimmed  it,  showing  a 
perfect  sejiaration  of  cream  in  four  horn’s. 
Now  [  call  that  sudden  cooling.  Now,  I  claim 
if  the  milk  ls  cooled  to  00  degrees  in  an  hour,  or 
before  the  cream  rises  euough  to  hold  the  heat 
in  it,  there  will  l»e  no  trouble  to  get  the  cream 
every  day  in  four  hours,  if  the  water  is  kept  at 
42  degrees  or  below.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known  that  cream  rising  on  top  of  a  can  or  pan 
of  milk  prevents  the  escape  of  the  heat — that 
is  just  the  reason  why  milk  strained  in 
cans  in  a  cellar,  the  air  being  at  50  degrees, 
would  bo  so  long  in  throwing  up  its  cream,  or 
cooling  to  the  temperature  of  the  cellar,  that 
cream  and  milk  would  both  be  bitter. 

The  writer  of  the  answer  also  says,  it  is  so 
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strongly  a  habit  of  milk  to  cool  slowly,  that  it 
will  not  be  lower  than  45  degrees  if  set  in  ice- 
water  at  32  degrees  for  12  hours.  You  will 
observe  from  the  above  that  the  water  in  my 
creamer  was  38  degrees  when  I  put  the  milk 
in.  and  when  I  skimmed  it,  after  having 
been  set  only  10  hours,  it  was  just  Uie 
same,  and  the  milk  was  40  degrees.  Now  I 
may  be  one  of  the  cooks  that  spoil  the  broth ; 
if  I  do  so,  I  shall  be  sorry.  The  Rural  family' 
is  a  large  one,  and  it  takes  a  good  many  cooks 
to  supply  its  table.  While  I’ve  done  but  little  of 
the  cooking,  I’ve  eaten  from  the  old  Rural 
table  for  30  years;  while  I've  found  some 
things  hard  to  digest,  as  a  whole  the  food  has 
been  substantial,  and  while  we  have  been 
abundantly  supplied  with  delicacies,  we  have 
had  an  abundance  of  solid,  life-giving  food. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  Lehman. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  PIONEER. 


G.  R.  LEMANS,  OF  IOWA. 

Wearied  of  a  sedentary  employment,  and 
somewhat  worn  out  by  the  never-ceasing  toil 
and  close  confinement  of  office  work,  my  mind 
turned  longingly  to  the  freedom  of  country 
life  and  the  pure  and  invigoration  air  of  the 
fields.  My  soul  seemed  to  bound  with  ecstasy 
at  thoughts  of  the  green  grass,  the  waving 
grain,  and  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  the 
forest.  Nature,  to  me,  was  always  at  the  best. 
The  sunshine  was  ever  pouring  from  the  heav- 
ens,  a  gentle  zephyr  fanned  my  cheek,  and  my 
arm;  and  limbs  never  wearied  as  I,  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  guided  the  cunning  plow,  or  wielded 
with  ease  the  woodman’s  axe  or  the  merciless 
scythe,  Oh!  how  I  envied  the  independent 
farmer  when  he  made  his  visit  to  town  with 
his  load  of  produce,  the  hearty  ring  of  his 
voice,  the  iron  grasp  of  his  band,  andhismau- 
ly>  careless  bearing.  His  lot  had  been 
cast  in  pleasant  places,  while  I  had  been 
doomed  to  enervating  and  exacting  drudgery. 
An  advanced  civilization  had  warped  my  na- 
tuie  and  weakened  my  body.  My  voice  seemed 
to  me  unnatural  and  held  in  check  by  lack  of 
living  power,  and  my  utterance  was  weak  and 
indistinct.  The  crowded  streets,  noisome  al¬ 
leys  and  backyards,  and  the  never-ceasing  din 
ot  human  life  in  a  large  city,  became  hateful 
to  me.  With  such  morbid  ideas  and  feelings, 
irrepressible  and  over-powering,  is  it  a  wonder 
that  I  joined  the  great  army  of  land-seekers 
moving  west,  determined  to  overcome  all  ob¬ 
stacles  and  make  a  home  for  myself  and  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  wide-spreading  prairie? 

Cn-cumstaneed  gs  1  was,  with  little  means, 
and  less  knowledge  of  the  task,  this  was  no 
slight  undertaking.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  for  the  established  farmer  to  start  from 
his  Eastern  home  with  his  covered  wagon,  and 
move  to  his  destination  slowly  yet  surely,  tak- 
ing  along  his  family,  household  requisites,  and 
even  a  part  of  his  five  stock.  With  such  ac¬ 
cessories,  he  was  at  home  anywhere  on  the 
grass-laden  bosom  of  the  extended  plains,  and 
after  choosing  his  location,  had  the  where¬ 
withal  to  commence  making  a  peimanent 
home.  I  was  differently  situated. 

There  is  not  a  more  helpless  creature  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  a  man  set  down  on  the 
lone  prairie,  with  nothing  to  aid  him  in  his 
warfare  with  Nature.  He  is  hardly  better 
situated  than  a  mariner  on  the  wide  ocean  in 
a  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  without  oar,  sail  or 
rudder.  But  with  horses  and  wagon,  and  a 
well-laden  purse,  the  hardy  pioneer  drives  in 
his  stake,  erects  his  home,  and  is  a  conqueror. 

As  I  viewed  the  prairie  for  the  first  time 
from  the  window  of  a  railroad  car,  it  had  not 
an  inviting  aspect,  and  as  we  steamed  to  the 
frontier  of  civilization,  it  had  still  less.  It  had 
a  bare  and  bleak  appearance,  and  the  patches 
of  burnt-over  ground  looked  the  picture  of 
desolation.  The  creeks  and  rivers,  fringed 
with  a  sparse  growth  of  trees  at  intervals  re¬ 
lieved  the  view. 

There  was  plenty  of  stir  and  bustle  in  the 
land-office  town.  Prairie  schooners,  as  the 
white  covered  wagons  of  the  emigrants  are 
called,  were  numerous  in  vacant  lots  and  the 
outskirts.  With  a  few  pioneer  friends  I  made 
my  way  to  the  government  land  office.  A  ty¬ 
pical  Irishman,  who  seemed  to  be  the  clerk  or 
official  on  duty,  answered  our  questions.  The 
land  in  the  section  of  country  where  my 
friends  and  I  wished  to  locate  was  all  taken  up 
—indeed,  as  the  official  told  us,  there  was  no 
government  land  in  the  neighborhood  but 
what  was  claimed  by  some  one.  I  afterwards 
found  out  this  was  false.  In  fact,  this  man 
had  no  official  connection  with  the  office.  He 
was  a  claim  agent,  and  dealer  in  bogus  claims, 
and  an  elastic  conscience  enabled  him  to  adopt 
questionable  methods  of  making  a  living. 
Tolerated  and  patronized  by  the  government 
officials,  whose  ends  he  no  doubt  served — and 
if  rumor  spoke  true,  divided  with  them  his 
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spoils — he  had  free  mn  of  the  office,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  knew  all 
alxmt  “  claims.”  He  furnished  ns  with  a  list 
of  those  where  we  wanted  to  settle,  which  he 
assured  us  could  be  “jumped.”  With  a  few 
others  I  started  on  foot  to  inspect  the  laud  of 
promise.  A  number  of  settlers  had  already 
built  du  ellings  and  w  ere  busy  making  im- 
pr:  vements,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  th  -  boundaries  of  the  sections.  On  the 
quarter-section  I  selected  there  was  no  im¬ 
provement  whatever,  and  having  returned  to 
our  obliging  friend  tbe  immaculate  Irishman, 
and  paid  him  fifty  dollars  for  his  interest  in 
the  land,  the  necessary  papers  were  signed, 
the  office  fees  paid,  and  I  became  a  “home¬ 
steader.”  As  I  heard  no  more  of  the  original 
claimant,  1  was  well  satisfied  it  was  a  bogus 
entry. 

My  next  task  was  to  hire  a  teamster  to  take 
out  a  quantity  of  lumber  .to  “our  land.”  A 
few  acres  were  “broke.”  With  a  spade  the 
tough  and  matted  sod  turned  over  and  laid  flat, 
by  the  plow,  was  cut  iu  suitable  lengths  for 
handling,  and  laid  up  into  four  walls  for  our 
first  dwelling.  The  lumber  was  used  for  the 
roof  and  a  door.  This  humble  mansion  w  as  a 
trifle  better  than  the  home  of  a  friend  with 
whom  I  spent  a  rainy  night  on  the  prairie. 
He  had  raised  his  sod  walls  about  two  feet  high, 
slanting  towards  the  top.  The  roof  was  a 
wide  board  surmounted  at  one  end  by  the  im¬ 
mense  horns  of  an  elk.  These  were  both  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental,  as  they  served  as  a  guide 
to  the  lonely  wayfarer  over  the  then  almost 
trackless  prairie.  We  managed  to  worm  our" 
selves  at  full  length  into  this  gopher  hole  of  a 
habitation,  and  though  a  trifle  crowded,  slept, 
soundly  on  tie  dry  hay  placed  therein. 

My  first  attempts  at  farming  were  not  a 
success.  I  had  heard  that  various  crops  did 
well  on  the  newly-broken  prairie.  With  or 
axe  1  made  cuts  iu  the  turned-over  sod  at 
suitable  distances,  and  planted  therein  white 
beans.  The  same  with  potatoes  and  corn.  A 
stamp  of  the  foot  covered  them.  It  was  a 
dry  season  and  we  had  about  one  small  pod  to 
each  hill  of  beans.  On  harvesting  our  pota¬ 
toes  we  found  a  flattened  specimen  of  that 
favorite  esculent  here  and  there  under  the 
hard  and  dry  sod.  Where  the  gophers  had 
raised  mounds  of  loose  soil  a  few  potatoes 
planted  therein  grew  splendidly.  Our  sod 
corn  was  a  little  better,  but  very  poor.  Onions 
brought  a  high  price  in  those  days,  and  I  had 
understood  did  well  on  the  sod.  I  would  sow 
onion  seed,  and  why  not  have  a  big  patch  and 
make  a  good  thing?  I  therefore  bought  two 
pounds  of  Red  Wethersfield  onion  seed — or 
what  was  sold  to  me  as  such.  But  this  prairie 
soil  was  so  different  from  what  I  had  been  use^ 
to  cultivate  in  the  East  it  was  an  enigma  to 
me.  What  a  hard,  ungracious  and  forbidding 
aspect  it  presented.  However  was  I  to  get 
earth  from  that  matted,  leathery  substance  to 
cover  the  seed.  I  scattered  a  portion  and 
trieel  the  rake  on  it,  hut  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  I  did  not  grow  any  onions  in  that  patch. 

I  had  better  luck,  however,  near  the  slough, 
where  the  soil  was  rich  and  mellow,  and  where 
the  tall  artichoke  and  other  weeds  had  made 
their  home  and  the  roots  of  grass  were  absent. 
In  this  spot  my  onions  grew  thickly  and  luxu¬ 
riantly.  My  eyes  were  gradually  opened  to 
the  truth,  however,  that  no  bulbs  formed,  and 
that  my  onions  were  not  onions,  but  only  a 
sort  of  perennial  scallions.  Tbe  seed  I  had 
purchased  at  four  dollars  a  pound  was  n  fraud. 
In  our  second  year,  on  this  sort  of  soil,  we 
made  an  elaborate  garden,  sending  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  seedsman  in  the  East  for  seed.  Our 
plants  stai-ted  beautifully,  but  seemed  to  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  by  magic  as  soon  as  they  made 
any  kind  of  a  show.  Evidently  some  kind  of 
an  insect  was  our  enemy,  and  on  investigation 
we  discovered  it  to  be  a  young  and  wingless, 
but  nimble  grasshopper. 

I  need  nob  further  recount  our  mistakes  and 
misfortunes  in  this  direction.  In  some  years 
we  had  good  crops  of  corn  and  gi-ain  of  all 
kinds.  And  we  found  vegetables  did  well 
when  unmolested  by  insects.  When  the  sod 
rotted  and  the  soil  became  mellow,  we  found 
it  easy  to  work.  Gradually  we  got  accustomed 
to  the  ways  of  working  a  prairie  farm,  The 
first  two  or  three  years  1  was  not  a  successful 
farmer,  but  the  grand  ah-  of  the  prairie  set¬ 
tled  my  nerves  and  strengthened  my  frame. 
What  appetites  we  had  in  those  days  I  But 
“square  meals”  were  scarce,  and  the  simplest 
food  graced  our  table. 

When  I  viewed  the  vast,  expanse  of  grass  in 
the  luxuriant  month  of  June,  I  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  truth  that  here  was  the  natu¬ 
ral  home  of  countless  herds  of  cattle.  The 
laud  was  gently  rolling  and  spring  creeks 
were  numerous.  Here  was  certainly  the  spot 
for  dairy  farming  on  amagnilicontscale.  Here 
was  a  beautiful  crop  ready  furnished  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  scythe  and  for  pasturage  without 
expense  for  seed  or  the  labor  of  man’s  hands. 
The  invader  of  this  free  territory  had  only  to 
bring  on  his  cattle,  and  fortune  was  within 
his  grasp.  But  a  drove  of  cattle  could  not  be 


aised  in  a  day,  and  the  poor  homesteader  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  And  many  who 
had  the  means  preferred  to  waste  their  sub¬ 
stance  and  valuable  time  in  destroying  the 
grass  and  sod,  brought  on  expensive  imple¬ 
ments,  paid  high  prices  for  seed  and  labor, 
and  when  their  crop  w  as  grown  found  that  a 
market  was  far  off  and  it  cost  high  to  get 
their  produce  there.  Those  who  placed  then- 
sole  dependence  on  growing  wheat  for  a  dis¬ 
tant  market  eventually  discovered  to  their 
cost  that  when  their  crops  failed  from  auy 
cause  they  were  either  entirely  ruined  or  no 
better  fixed  than  those  w  ho  commenced  with 
no  means  whatever. 

Let  us  suppose  our  finely-equipped  farmer 
who  had  sold  his  cleared  farm  in  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  or  Ohio  at  a  high  price,  arriving  on 
the  prairie  in  April  or  May.  He  at  once  com¬ 
mences  to  “break  sod,”  and,  according  to  his 
help,  breaks  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  the  first  season.  He  has  one  cow, 
say,  for  milk.  All  he  grows  the  first  season  is 
a  little  sod  corn.  He  pays  high  for  grain  for 
his  horses,  and  if  hay  is  scarce,  high  for  that, 
too.  The  second  year  he  purchases  seed,  but 
it  is  August  or  September  before  he  realizes 
anything  whatever— sixteen  months  of  labor 
and  w-aiting.  With  the  stockman  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  He  brings  on,  say,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
cow-s  in  Spring.  From  these  cows,  with  the 
free  grass  all  around,  he  makes  a  good  living 
from  the  start.  He  has  time  to  put  up  his 
buildings  and  likewise  to  break  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  for  next  year’s  crop;  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  he  needs  is  a  good  mower.  If  he  has 
also  a  few  good  brood  mares  he  can  raise 
horses  profitably. 

Early  in  my  career  on  the  prairie  I  man¬ 
aged  to  procure  a  couple  of  good  cows,  one  of 
them  with  a  calf  by  her  side.  That  cow-  was  a 
prize  for  a  poor  man.  Her  calves  were  al¬ 
ways  heifers.  From  those  two  cows  and  a 
few  others  w  hich  I  was  afterwards  able  to 
purchase,  my  stock  now  numbers  nearly  one 
hundred,  and  I  have  sold  quite  a  number  of 
fat  steers  and  a  few  cows.  I  found,  likewise, 
that  pigs  were  profitable  to  raise.  The  first 
year  I  bought  two  young  pigs  at  a  dollar 
apiece,  which  I  fed  on  mill  feed  at  but  little 
cost.  From  this  small  beginning  my  annual  sales 
have  amounted  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  In 
my  third  year  on  the  farm  I  was  in  possession 
of  two  yoke  of  work  oxen.  These  I  traded  off 
fora  span  of  good  mares,  harness  aud  wagon" 
The  owner  had  started  in  grain  growing,  l teen 
v-orsted  by  the  grasshoppers,  threw  up  his 
claim  in  disgust  and  was  hot  for  getting  back 
East.  The  oxen  were  easier  for  him  to  keep 
or  to  turn  into  cash  at  that  time. 

Undoubtedly  the  pioneer  on  the  Western 
prairies  has  been  sadly  set  back  by  the  ruinous 
invasions  of  the  grasshopper  or  locust,  and 
thousands  have  succumbed  to  this  misfortune 
and  have  had  to  wend  their  way  back  East  in 
despair.  But  those  who  had  stock  to  fall  hack 
on,  aud  were  careful  managers,  were  euabled 
to  stick  to  their  claims,  and  have  done  well  in 
the  long  run.  The  grasshoppers  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  one  or  two  visits,  by  any  means. 
Sometimes  they  came  more  than  once  in  a 
year.  I  well  remember  their  first  visit.  The 
prospect  was  fail-  for  bountiful  crops  of  all 
kinds.  The  corn  was  forming  in  ear.  Potatoes 
w  ere  in  bloom.  Beans  were  podded.  Cabbage 
was  making  a  goodly  show'  and  onions  promised 
handsomely.  The  clouds  of  insects  came  from 
the  northwest^— they  settled  in  swarms  on  every 
green  thing.  The  corn  stalks  and  potato  tops 
were  black  with  them,  and  they  would  not  be 
driven  from  the  garden.  Onion  tops  seemed 
to  be  their  special  liking.  In  two  days  every, 
thing  wras  stripped  naked  to  the  stalk.  Along 
the  ruined  rows  of  beans,  as  the  hoppers  settled 
thickly  on  the  ground  in  the  evening,  they 
shone  like  burnished  silver  in  the  setting  sun. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  disperse  them  by 
starting  smoke  from  straw  fires,  but  it  was  not 
of  the  slightest  avail.  They  came  to  stay 
until  a  fail-  w  ind  was  ready'  to  take  them  fur. 
ther  south,  and  they  had  satisfied  their  appe¬ 
tites.  Auother  year  they  came  just  before  the 
small  grain  was  ready  to  cut.  They  attacked 
the  oats  and  w  heat,  and  with  apparently  devil, 
ish  malignity,  cut  off  the  heads  of  grain,  w  hich 
dropped  wasted  to  the  ground.  When  they 
went  away-  it  wras  near  evening.  The  wind 
had  changed  suddenly  to  the  northeast,  and 
came  on  briskly  with  a  shower  of  rain.  A 
strange  sound  was  heard,  and  it  soon  amounted 
to  what  seemed  a  rushing  whirlwind.  The 
grasshoppers  had  risen  in  clouds — every  w'bere 
they  were  rising  and  adding  to  the  commotion 
in  the  air.  As  the  sun  settled  in  the  west,  large 
hanging  clouds  of  a  gray  tint  were  seen  passing 
away  with  the  wind,  These  were  formed  by 
millions  on  millions  of  this  wonderful  insect 
in  its  exodus  towards  the  simuy  South.  The 
same  scone  was  witnessed  at  the  same  time 
over  an  extensive  section  of  country.  But, 
indeed,  a  volume  might  be  written  of  the 
grasshopper,  its  deeds  of  daring  aud  voracious 
appetite — its  power  of  wing  and  destructive 
attributes.  From  the  time  when  it  is  a  frisky 
i  and  numerous  infant  without  wings,  to  its 


attainment  of  full  development  for  aerial  flight 
it  is  an  interesting  study  to  the  naturalist,  but 
a  fearful  pest  to  the  agriculturist. 

I  have  referred  in  the  above  to  the  curious 
way  business  at  the  land  offices  is  sometimes 
conducted.  The  simple  emigrant  from  the 
East  soon  discovers  that  these  district  land 
offices  are  surrounded  by  a  net-work  of  claim 
agents,  lawyers,  aud  speculators  with  whom 
the  Government  officials  are,  generally,  iu 
collusion.  Excessive  and  illegal  fees  are 
charged,  and  by  the  traffic  in  bogus  and  sol¬ 
diers’  claims,  fortunes  have  been  made  aud 
valuable  lands  obtained  at  little  cost.  In  plain 
evasion,  if  not  by  positive  infraction  of  the 
Land  Laws.  A  great  deal  is  now  being  said 
about  “  Civil  Service  Reform.”  So  far  as  my' 
experience  goes  with  Government  Depart¬ 
ments,  I  have  gained  the  impression  that  they 
are  festered  with  corruption ,  that  heads  of  De¬ 
partments  have  little  knowledge  and  less 
control  of  minor  details,  and  that  only'  by 
strenuous  exertions  the  complaints  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  paid  any  attention  to.  As  Congress 
itself  is  iu  many  cases  run  by*  the  lobby,  so  the 
Government  Departments  are  bulldozed  by 
intriguing  railroad  magnates  and  attorneys 
in  connection  with  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
Government. 
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GOPHERS  IN  WISCONSIN. 


In  Rural  of  July  14,  is  an  article  by  A.  W. 
L.,  and  comments  by  the  Editor.  A.W.  L.  does 
not  describe  the  pocket  gophers  of  these  parts, 
as  the  animal  known  by  that  name  live  iu  tbe 
highest,  driest  sandy  land,  and  they'  are  one  of 
the  worst  pests  we  have.  They  only  burrow 
about  12  to  18  inches  below  the  surface  and  I 
have  sometimes  plowed  them  out.  aud  I  only 
plow  six  inches  deep,  hut  they  throw  up  their 
mounds  so  thick  at.  times  that  I  have  counted 
15  or  20  new  ones  thrown  up  in  one  complete 
line  in  about  five  or  six  days.  As  they  almost 
invariably  throw  up  mounds  at  or  very  near 
sunrise,  noon  and  sunset,  if  one  goes  to  their 
haunts  at  these  times  he  can  shoot  them  as 
they  come  up  with  dirt,  but  one  has  to  be  very 
cautious,  as  at  the  least  glimpse  they  will  go 
back  and  not  show  their  heads  again  at  that 
time.  As  to  the  benefit  of  them,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  can  be,  as  they  only  work  in  light  land. 

1  never  saw  auy  in  low  land  that  needed  drain¬ 
ing  or  subsoiling,  but  it  is  always  in  the  very 
lightest  laud  that  they  work  the  woi-st.  The 
damage  they  do  is  in  throwing  up  mounds  in 
meadows  and  grain  fields,  and  then  if  one 
should  pile  corn  on  the  grouud  they  will  bur¬ 
row  into  it  aud  one  of  them  will  destroy  at 
bushel  ina  very' short  time,  and  they  will  some" 
times  where  corn  is  shocked  burrow  into  it, 
destroying  the  entire  shock;  they  are  most  de¬ 
structive,  however,  in  our  grain  shocks  as  we 
almost  always  set  grain  iu  what  we  call  bound 
shocks  and  cap  them,  aud  there  is  no  year  but 
what  they  destroy  more  or  less  of  it,  generally 
more.  Striped  gophers  are  not  so  plentiful  or 
se  damaging  to  crops,  as  we  can  shoot  or  catch 
them  quite  easily;  but  as  to  their  disappearing 
before  the  plow  it  is  only  because  they  are 
killed;  for  they  multiply  fast,  as  they' 
have  four  at  a  litter.  We  also  have  what 
we  call  a  gray  gopher.  This  does  not  look  a 
great  deal  uulike  the  Western  gray  squirrel, 
having  a  shorter  tail  and  shorter  and  smalle 
ears;  but  it  is  about  the  same  size.  The  dam 
age  both  of  these  kinds  do  is  in  digging  up 
grain  just  after  plautiug  or  sowyig. 

A.  W,  L.  would  have  a  hard  time  to  make 
any  fanner  in  tills  State  think  as  he  does,  as 
we  have  what  we  call  gopher  hunts  in  which, 
men  and  boys  take  part,  choose  sides  and  at  a 
certain  day  count  up  the  tails  BO  as  to  see 
which  side  pays  for  the  dinner  or  supper.  The 
tails  range  in  value  as  follows:  pocket  gopher, 
five  cents;  gray  gopher,  three  cents;  and 
striped  gopher,  one  cent.  I  have,  known 
men  to  pay  as  high  as  15  cents  to  boys  for 
catching  pocket  gophers,  and,  although  1  have 
been  iu  this  country  20  years,  1  do  not  see  but 
that  the  pests  are  j  list  as  thick  as  they'  ever 
were  here,  and,  for  my  part,  I  wish  A.  W.  L. 
had  all  1  have  on  my-  farm  of  040  acres,  and  I 
presume  that  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  for 
I  have  no  eartldy  use  for  thorn  and  my  best 
whish  is  that  he  had  all  of  mine  to  help  his  to 
eat  Morning  Glories.  f.  m.  s. 

Dunnville,  Wis. 


Gophers. 

The  article  on  gophers  iu  a  late  Rural  1 
read  with  interest,  as  what  to  do  with  them  is 
a  burnlug  question  out  here.  By  gopher  I 
mean  the  striped  prairie  squirrel.  The  Rural 
says  it  disappears  before  the  plow,  but  such  a 
consummation  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for; 
for,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Not  only  are  they  more  plentiful 
where  the  land  has  been  broken,  but  my  stable 
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and  barn  are  infested  with  them,  and  even  my 
shanty  is  not  sacred.  I  have  tried  strychnine 
“Rough  on  Rats,”  etc.,  but  unless  the  stuff  is 
eaten  immediately  after  being  laid  down,  the 
earth  absorbs  the  poison,  and  it  is  useless.  I 
have  shot  great  numbers,  but  after  all  they 
increase,  and  “the  cry  is  still  they  come.’’ 
Something  more  effectual  has  yet  to  be  de¬ 
vised  before  we  get  rid  of  this  most  destructive 
animal.  More  than  half  of  the  corn  planted 
last  Spring  was  eaten  up  by  them. 

Clark  Co.,  Dakota.  T.  K. 


WHEAT. 


With  another  harvest  over,  I  am  still  in 
doubt  as  to  the  best  method  of  sowing  wheat. 
Having  always  been  used  to  taking  consider¬ 
able  pains  to  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the 
seed  for  this  crop,  since  coming  to  this  place  I 
have  often  expressed  the  idea  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  was  the 
carelessness  in  preparing  the  soil  and  sowing 
the  seed.  I  have  always  used  a  good  drill  and 
put  my  ground  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Last  Fall  I  sowed  a  piece  that  gave  me  a 
good  chance  to  experiment  a  little.  On  the 
north  side  was  a  strip  about  60  feet  wide,  that 
hud  been  well  manured  with  rotten  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  applied  before  plowing,  and  then  plowed 
in  and  harrowed  well  with  a  vibrating  har¬ 
row.  Next  to  this  was  a  strip  about  the  same 
width,  that  had  beeu  sowed  to  buckwheat  the 
last  of  June.  When  ripe  this  was  taken  off, 
and  as  the  ground  was  very  mellow  the  wheat 
was  drilled  in  without  any  preparation.  There 
was  some  Crab  Grass,  and  as  the  buckwheat 
was  cradled  and  then  pitched  into  wagons 
without  tying,  there  was  considerable  trash 
upon  the  ground,  which,  according  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  wheat-raising  in  this  country,  would 
act  as  a  mulch  aud  keep,  in  some  measure, 
the  wheat  from  freezing  out.  The  rest  of  the 
field  had  been  iu  corn,  and  raised  a  good  crop. 
The  corn  had  been  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  the 
soil  loose;  the  last  plowing  was  given  the  third 
week  in  July.  The  corn  was  cut  and  hauled 
off  the  middle  of  September  and  the  field  well 
harrowed  aud  put  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
possible;  the  soil  was  very  loose,  harrowing 
having  put  the  surface  iu  a  good  condition. 
Five  pecks  to  the  acre  were  drilled  in  at  the 
last  part  of  September.  The  weather  being 
favorable,  it  came  up  nicely  and  made  a  good 
growth  before  hard-freezing  weather  came  on. 

That  manure  pays,  and  pays  well,  was  shown 
by  the  difference  in  the  three  plots  at  harvest 
time,  the  crop  on  the  strip  of  manured  land 
being  at  least  os  heavy  again  as  that  on  the 
rest  of  the  field,  yielding  at  least  20  bushels 
per  acre;  while,  taking  the  whole  field  over, 
the  yield  will  hardly  average  Over  10  ;  the  strip 
that  was  iu  buckwheat  beiug  t  he  next  best.. 

That  the  trash  left  upon  the  buckwheat 
ground  was  of  some  benefit  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  the  wheat  was  of  a  better  color  and  made  a 
better  growth  thau  on  the  remainder  of  the 
land.  The  area  where  the  manure  was  spread 
could  be  told  from  the  road  to  a  drill  over  as 
far  as  it  extended  across  the  field. 

This,  with  the  experiments  of  last  year,  has 
made  me  conclude  that  one  of  the  first  and 
main  requisites  to  successful  wheat-raising  in 
this  county  is  a  good  application  of  manure, 
aud  that  in  case  of  a  loamy,  sandy  soil  that  in 
the  Whiter  opens  up  when  thawing  out, 
mulching  is  a  decided  benefit  ;  and  that  if 
wheat  can  be  protected  from  the  northwest 
wimls  by  a  strip  of  woods  as  a  wind-break  it  is 
less  liable  to  freeze  out.  N.  J.  Shepherd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


Clvlumnt  Ultra  l, 

“TIMHER  GROUNDS.” 

Using  the  caption  “timber  grounds,”  one 
can  appropriately  write,  or  speak,  of  either  or 
both  regions,  where  timber  naturally  abounds 
or  where  it  should  and  can  be  propagated,  on 
denuded  lauds  or  treeless  plains — l’uget  Sound. 
or  the  great  American  Desert,  to  more  par¬ 
ticularly  illustrate.  Many  years'  experience 
in  the  latter,  and  recent  observations  in  the 
former  enable  me  to  speak  of  both.  Impelled 
by  the  aphorism.  “.Not  so  much  what  we  are 
as  what  we  may  become,”  we  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  adding  to  the  timber  supply  than 
in  considering  what  we  have.  Therefore,  a 
word  as  to  what  has  been,  what  is  being,  and 
what  may  be  done  toward  tree-planting  in  the 
naturally  timberless  domain,  Nebraska,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  country  once  denominated,  and 
sgeuerally  conceded  to  be,  the  “  Great.  Ameri 
can  Desert.  ” 

M  hen  those  of  us  who  came  her©  thirty  year 
ago— more,  perhaps,  to  gratify  a  Young 
American  characteristic,  to  “see  things  at 


they  are,  rather  than  view  them  from  secluded 
closets,  ” — arrived  here,  there  was  nothing  en¬ 
ticing,  especially  in  the  way  of  timber.  Col. 
Fremont  and  Lieut.  Miles,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  had  officially  recorded,  and  authors  of 
“geographies"  had  designated,  as  treeless- 
barren,  arid,  unproductive,  all  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Early  settlers,  however,  soon 
discovered  that  along  the  borders  of  the 
streams  and  ravines,  where  fires  were  kept 
out,  there  was  a  promising  spontaneous,  indi¬ 
genous  growth  of  valuable  varieties  of  timber, 
and,  further,  they  discovered  by  experiment 
that  native  seedlings,  transplanted  on  the  open 
prairies,  wlieu  the  ground  had  been  well  pre¬ 
pared,  not  only  flourished  and  did  well,  but 
grew  with  remarkable  vigor  and  rapidity, 
showing  characteristics  of  excellence  as  to 
quality.  Still,  the  most  sanguine  did  not  in¬ 
dulge  even  in  dreams  that  in  our  day  these 
naked  plains  would  be  transformed  into 
groves  of  valuable  timber.  But  omnia  cum 
Deo! — “  all  things  with  God's  help !”  Time,  pa¬ 
tience,  perseverance  and  experience  have  mad 
tree-growing  in  Nebraska  a  grand  success. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  to  the 
year  1882,  inclusive,  covering  a  period  of  28 
jems,  by  official  figures,  with  some  few'  esti¬ 
mates  to  cover  data  not  thus  provided,  it.  is 
shown  there  have  been  plauted  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  244,836  acres  of  forest 
trees.  We  estimate  the  spontaneous  growth, 
since  fires  have  been  controlled,  at  one-half 
the  area  planted.  Many  close  and  reliable 
observers  make  both  equal.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  warrants  an  assertion  that  trees  of  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  are  more  than  half  the  number 
of  those  planted,  Add  one-half,  then,  and  we 
have  366.53(1  acres.  Deduct,  for  loss,  one-fourth 
from  the  area  planted,  and  we  still  have  grow¬ 
ing  to-day  305,450  acres  more  timber  than  we 
commenced  with  23  years  ago.  Planted  four 
feet  by  four,  which  is  the  usual  custom,  we 
have  2,622  trees  to  the  acre — a  grand  total 
of  981,052,158  trees!  While  most  of  this  plant¬ 
ing  is  of  soft  w'ood,  rapid-growing  varieties — 
Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple  and  Box-Elder — 
there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  Ash, 
Walnut,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Hickory,  etc. 

Robert  W.  Furnas. 

Brown  ville.  Neb. 
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NOTES. 

I  see  Mr.  Purdy  says,  in  a  late  Rural,  the 
objections  to  whitewashing  trees  is  “  all  bosh/' 
as  he  has  practised  it  for  30  years  with  success. 
I  know'  of  a  man  who  has  taken  a  few  drops 
every  day.  with  great  benefit  to  his  health 
and  I  also  know  another  man  who  killed  himl 
self  in  tw'o  years.  I  suppose  Mr.  Purdy  has 
read  of  the  mau  wrho  tried  a  few  grains  of 
guano  on  his  Roses  with  such  success  as  to  cany 
off  the  prize  for  fine  blooms,  and  of  another 
one  whose  branches  dropped  all  their  leaveg 
when  a  good  dose  was  applied.  Whitewashing 
is  a  good  thing;  it  covers  up  many  defects, 
especially  in  politiciaus.  But  when  the  dose 
js  too  strong,  then  comes  iu  the  trouble.  I 
once  was  spoken  by  an  old  apple-grower 
who  raised  the  finest  apples,  cultivating  aud 
exhibiting  more  thau  200  varieties;  all  at 
once  the  foliage  on  his  trees  turned  about  as 
yellow  as  an  Autumn  leaf,  and  he  wished  me 
to  look  at  the  orchard  aud  give  my  opinion  of 
the  trees.  1  looked  at  them;  they  had  beeu 
plastered  with  lime  so  thick  that  it  cauter¬ 
ized  the  whole  bark!  There  is  uo  “bosli” 
about  such  treatment. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Strong  is  quoted  by  the.  Rural 
as  sayiug  that  in  his  judgment  it  is  time  that 
the  truth  should  lie  published  that  there  are 
few  kinds  of  pears  and  apples  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Why  didn’t  he  keep  ou,  and  say  the 
same  of  other  fruits  !  Yet  he  offers  for  sale 
plenty  of  worthless  raspberries  aud  straw¬ 
berries.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Stroug  when 
the  object  is  dollars  aud  cents,  and  would 
reduce  strawberries  to  five  kinds,  raspberries 
to  three  kinds,  currants  to  four  kinds,  and 
peaches  to  about  a  dozen — that  is,  on  the  utili¬ 
tarian  principle.  But  I  like  to  make  a  new 
acquaintance  occasionally,  even  if  all  his 
qualities  are  not  to  my  liking,  and  if  he  has 
even  one  good  one  (which. few  of  the  new  fruits 
lmvei,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  novelty  to  be  dug 
and  thrown  out  for  the  next. 

Does  Mr.  Stroug  include  amoug  the  few 
pears  worthy  of  cultivation  the  Kieffer,  of 
which  lie  ex  hibitod  specimens  of  the  trees  two 
years  ago,  to  show  its  grand  characteristics, 
aud  which  is  offered  iu  his  catalogue  as  having 
the  “quality  of  Bartlett,”  and  as  “worthy 
of  trial  ff  So,  too,  of  the  G  regg  Raspberry , 
“better  thau  any  other  of  its  class,”  which 
certainly  is  rather  faint  praise,  for  a  drier, 
poorer,  more  tastless  berry,  of  any  kind,  was 
never  imposed  uponthe  public,  c.  M.  hovey. 


A  Seedling  Crab. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hubbard,  of  Ingham  county, 
Michigan,  sends  us  specimens  of  what  he  calls 
crab  apples  from  a  seedling  tree,  that  were 
picked  last  November.  Mr.  H.  says  the  tree 
has  the  general  character  of  the  wild  crab,  and 
is  exceedingly  prolific.  The  apples  are  about 
one-and-a-balf  inch  in  diameter,  roundish- 
oblate  in  form,  color  yellow-russet,  flesh  sweet, 
coarse-grained,  and  of  poor  flavor.  It  has  kept 
exceedingly  well,  As  an  apple  we  should  say 
it  is  of  little  consequence.  It  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  crabs,  except  in  size. 


A  Pig  as  a  Milkmaid. 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  in  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  of  a  man  who  discovered  a  snake 
milking  his  cow.  I  thought  that  was  worse 
than  a  similar  instance  in  my  own  case.  I 
bought  a  two-months-old  pig  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  and  put  him  into  a  pen  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  cow  stall.  In  the  morning  about  milk¬ 
ing  time,  I  went  to  tbe  barn  and  found  Mr. 
Pig  running  loose.  I  put  him  back  into  bus 
pen  and  began  to  milk,  but,  lo!  there  was  no 
milk  to  be  had,  and  I  concluded  that  the  pig 
had  so  worried  the  cow  that  she  would  not 
give  down.  But  the  next  time  I  went  I  found 
piggy  out  again  and  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
sucking  the  cow,  and  to  all  appearance  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fun.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  pen 
had  to  be  made  higher,  as  his  assistance  in 
that  line  was  not  needed. 

Bradford,  Mass.  H.  c. 


Hog  Cholera. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  disease,  roasted  or  char 
red  corn  1  think  of  very  little  value.  Crystal, 
lized  carbolic  acid,  dissolved  according  to  di_ 
rections  on  bottle,  then  fed  in  slop  (bran  makes 
good  slop  to  feed  it  with)  10  drops  to  100-pound 
porker,  fed  once  a  day,  will  cure  hog  cholera. 
It  has  been  tried  here  for  several  years  with 
success.  Do  not  get  the  black  mixture  put  up 
by  druggists ;  hogs  do  not  like  that  The  pure 
article  resembles  camphor  gum  very  much. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  d.  b.  m. 


Extermination  and  Restriction  of  Phyl. 
loxera  in  Switzerland. 

An  important  report  has  recently  been  made 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Valedy- 
Mayet  who  was  delegated  to  make  an  investiga 
tion  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Swiss  gov¬ 
ernment  to  eradicate  or  arrest  the  Grape 
Phylloxera.  It  seems  that  by  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  (300  grammes  to 
a  vine  in  two  differereut  applications  of  150 
grammes  each)  they  succeed  in  effectually 
killing  the  vine  and  all  insects  or  other  anim¬ 
als  affecting  it.  The  work  is  done  by  special 
agents,  and  the  expense  defrayed  one-third  by 
the  Con  fedora  tion ,  one-third  by  the  Canton  and 
one-third  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  grape-growers 
of  the  country  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  vineyards.  The  replanting  of  the  disin¬ 
fected  vineyards  has  to  be  authorized,  aud  this 
is  energetic  treatment,  but  it  has  enabled 
Switzerland  to  restrict  the  pest  for  the  past 
seven  years  to  a  very  limited  area,  (from  30  to 
40  acres)  aud  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  grand 
vineyards  of  Lausanne  and  Vevey.  C.V.R. 


Indigenous  Potato,  etc. 

The  indigenous  potato  spoken  of  iu  the 
Rural  as  having  been  discovered  in  Arizona 
I  think  will  never  amount  to  much.  C.  G. 
Pringle  who  has  been  botanizing  in  Arizona 
for  the  last  three  years  pronounces  it  worth, 
less  for  anything.  Parties  now  testing  it  will 
undoubtedly  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Mr. 
Pi-ingle  discouraged  me  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  them. 

Having  tested  Pringle's  Hu  Hess  Oats  by  the 
side  of  the  Chinese  Hulless,  I  find  the  former 
grow  much  earlier,  taller  aud  bush  out 
more.  The  kernels,  however,  look  alike. 

Charlotte,  Vt.  O.  H.  a. 


The  Rat  Nuisance— a  Specific. 

In  regard  to  the  rat  uuisance,  from  ninny 
years’  experience  I  believe  that  powdered 
strychnine  put  on  thin  bits  of  fresh  meat  an 
inch  square  or  less,  is  an  absolute  specific.  For 
each  bit  of  meat  hike  a  very  little  of  the  poi¬ 
son— what  will  adhere  to  the  point  of  a  sliver, 
using  the  same  to  work  in  the  staychniue  on 
top  only  of  each  bit  of  meat.  These  poisoned 
bits  of  meat  are  scattered  where  the  rats  have 
easy  access  and,  of  course,  where  humans,  or 
valuable  meat-eating  animals  will  not  find 
them.  It  might  be  very  dangerous  to  use  this 
remedy  where  hogs  would  be  likely  to  find  the 
poisoned  rats.  The  poisoned  rats  sometimes — 
but  rarely — emit  a  bad  odor. 

Delavau,  Wis.  F,  K  Phcenix. 

- »»» 

Cherry  Sprouts. 

I  have  been  a  reader  though  not  a  subscriber 
of  the  Rural  for  several  years,  aud  consider 
it  among  the  best  of  farm  journals,  making 
perhaps  the  fewest  mistakes  of  any  in  its 


statements.  Yet  in  the  questions  and  answer 
for  July  7,  some  Iowa  reader  asks  if  “  Sprouts 
from  the  Early  Richmond  Cherry  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  like  if  transplanted  ?  ”  and  the  reply 
was  “  No.” 

Now  I  do  not  question  the  correctness  o 
tbe  answer,  but  I  would  like  to  state  my  ex 
perience  with  cherry  sprouts.  In  the  Spring  o 
1860 1  purchased  and  set  out  Early  Richmond 
cherry  trees.  As  soon  as  they  came  into  bearing 
sprouts  came  up,  and  wishing  trees  for  orna¬ 
ment  as  well  as  use  I  transplanted  several  of 
the  sprouts,  expecting  only  shade  trees  for  my 
trouble.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  the  trees 
had  obtained  sufficient  size  to  find  that  the  frui 
was  the  identical  Early  Richmond  Cherry.  I 
have  since  transplanted  nearly  a  hundred 
sprouts,  and  in  every  instance  when  the  trees 
have  attained  sufficient  age,  they  have  been 
true  to  name.  I  conclude  therefore  that  I  wa 
either  swindled  in  my  first  purchase  or  else  the 
sprouts  will  bear  fruit  like  the  parent  tree. 

Knox  Co.,  HI.  D.  COREY. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Address 
es  at  the  annual  meetingof  the  Western  New 
York  Agricultural  Association,  held  at  Sin 
clairville,  last  April.  Newel  Cheney,  Sec’y 

Poland  Center. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co. 
New  Jersey.  Illustrated  cataloge  of  (Sum 
mer  and  Autumn)  pot-grown  and  layer  straw  - 
berry  plants,  with  instructions  for  their  cul¬ 
tivation,  with  pamphlets  of  the  New  Atlantic. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  small  fruits  for  Sum¬ 
mer  aud  Fall  Setting.  In  his  “Chat  with 
Patrons,”  Mr.  R.oe  touches  upon  a  personal 
matter  to  which  we  are  glad  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  calling  the  kindly  attention  of  our 
readers. 

A  Manual  on  Poultry,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  Georgia:  J.  T.  Henderson  Com. — 54  pages, 
illustrated. 

Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
(Ames).  Experiments  with  and  Investigation 
of  North  of  Europe  fruits,  trees,  and  shrubs, 
58  pages:  confined  to  the  progress  the  college 
has  made  in  investigating,  propagating  and 
disseminating  for  trial  the  horticultural  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  steppes  of  the  Old  World. 

Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  iu 
the  Denison  Nurseries,  Dexison.  Texas,  T.  V. 
Munson,  Proprietor.  Free  on  application. 

Forests  and  Forest  Trees  of  Texas, by  T. 
V.  Munson,  of  Denison,  Texas.  A  pamphlet  of 
18  pages  devoted  to  condensed  description  of 
the  trees  of  this  State. 

Fourth  Annual  Register  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Col' 
lins,  Colorado  ;  54  pages.  A  list  of  faculty, 
students  and  course  of  instruction. 

Eighth  Report  of  the  Montreal  Horti 
cultural  Society  and  Fruit  Growers 
Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
for  the  Year  1881-2;  167  pages.  The  sub. 
jeet  of  Russian  Fruits,  which  is  at  present  one 
of  great  importance  to  fruit  growers  in  local, 
ities  where  iron-clad  trees  seem  necessary,  is 
fully  discussed  in  an  article  by  Charles  Gibb, 
of  Abbottsford.  A  very  lengthy  list  of  these 
fruits  with  the  characteristics  of  each  variety 
embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vol 
ume.  A  report  on  “Experimental  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd;  “Hasty  Notes  on 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia/'  by  Charles  Gibb;  “Our  Fine  Fruits”  by 
H.  Goegginger,  of  Rega,  Russia;  and  the 
“Principles  of  successful  Orcharding  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,”  by  R.  W.  Sheppard,  of 
Montreal,  are  valuable  essays. 

Transactions  of  the  Mississippi  Val. 
ley-  Horticultural  Society'  for  1883.  W ! 
H.  Ragan,  Secretary.  Clayton,  Ind. 
279  pages. 

The  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  as  reported  at  length  in  the 
Rural  at  the  time,  was  held  at  New  Orleans 
iu  February  last,  and  much  interest  was  taken 
all  ever  the  country  in  its  work,  representing 
as  it  did  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  engaged  in  horticultural  work  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  official  report  of  the 
meeting  now  lies  before  us,  and  a  finely  gotten 
up  volume  it  is.  Lovers  of  the  strawberry 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  volume, 
74  pages  being  devoted  entirely  to  that  fruit 
and  the  insects  affecting  it.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  Wilson  is  generally  failing  in 
the  East,  for  the  millions  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  the  best  berry 
for  the  W est  and  South,  although  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  it  lacks  the  vigor  of 
Crescent,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Kentucky 
and  others  of  like  growth.  Samuel  Edwards, 
of  Mendota,  Ill.,  a  fruit  grower  of  40  years’ 
experience,  says:  “The  Wilson  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  aud  1  have  excused  it.”  Dr.  John  A. 


Warder  remarked  to  one  member,  “I  have 
uever  eaten  a  a  decent  Wilson  yet.”  Mr.  O. 

B.  Galusha,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  in  an  essay  upon  the 
Wilson,  says  that  the  only  point  upon  which 
the  great  reputation  of  the  Wilson  has  teen 
built  is  its  marketing  quality.  A  valuable 
illustrated  essay  upon  ‘‘Insects  Affecting  the 
Strawberry”  is  contributed  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes,  and  considering  fhe  care  and  efforts 
shown  to  make  it  practical  and  of  value  to  the 
strawberry  grower,  it  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  grower  of  that  fruit.  In  the  discussion 
upon  Southern  fruits,  our  frieud  Mr.  P.  J. 
Berckmans,  of  Georgia,  said  that  he  found 
the  LeCoute  Pear  did  better  when  upon  other 
roots.  He  thinks  it  better  stated  to  the  light 
lands  of  the  Southern  States  than  any  other 
variety  that  can  be  grown  there.  He  says, 
‘‘Even  should  we  make  no  further  advance  iu 
point  of  quality,  the  advent  of  the  LeConte 
has  made  pear  culture  possible  and  profitable 
where  it  was  a  failure  before.”  Among  the 
other  numerous  essays  in  this  report  are  those 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Plumb,  of  Wisconsin,  on  “Adapta¬ 
tion  of  Fruits  to  Climate  and  Soil;”  A.  C. 
Hammond,  of  Illinois,  on  “The  Best  Apples 
for  Southern  Markets;”  “The  Grapes  of  the 
Southwest”  by  Gilbert  Onderdonk,  of  Texas; 
“The  Scientific  Production  of  New  Fruits”  by 
Dr.  J.  Staymans  of  Kansas;  “Grape  Culture 
and  Civilisation,”  by  Isido  Bush,  of  Missouri ; 
“Influences  of  Forests  on  Health”  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  Warder:  “Forestry  on  the  Plains”  by  R. 
W.  Furnas,  of  Nebraska;  “Horticulture  vs. 
Ruts”  by  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  and 
“Pears  and  their  Culture  iu  the  South”  by  W. 
H.  Cassell,  of  Mississippi. 

V.  H.  Hallock.  Son  &  Thorpe,  Queens, 
N.  Y.  Circular  of  Strawberries,  The  kinds 
Prince  of  Berrii*.  Atlantic.  Daniel  B twine  and 
James  Vick  are  offered.  It  is  claimed  for  the  , 
first  that  it  is  superior  iu  quality  to  any  lierry 
known. 


Choice  Strawberries.— We  are  always 
glad  to  quote  what  Ellwanger  &■  Barry  say  re¬ 
specting  fruits,  because  they  speak  from  tests 
of  their  own.  Their  Summer  catalogue,  just 
issued,  shaking  of  strawberries,  says : 

The  Longfellow  is  a  large,  handsome  fruit 
of  fine  quality,  valuable  for  the  amateur,  but 
the  plant  is  not  productive  enough  to  render 
it  a  desirable  variety  for  market.  The  War¬ 
ren,  sent  out  at  the  same  time,  is  large  and  of 
handsome  appearance,  but  lacks  quality. 

The  Triple  Crown  is  a  delicious  berry, 
but  the  fruit  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
the  plant  is  a  poor  grower. 

The  Seneca  Queen  is  large  and  of  good 
quality,  and  the  plant  yields  well,  but  too 
many  imperfect  berries  are  produced  to  ren¬ 
der  it  a  profitable  sort  to  cultivate. 

The  Hervey  Davis  is  a  fine  fruit,  but  the 
plant  yields  poorly. 

The  Big  Bob  has  not  fruited  with  them  yet 
but  the  plants  have  made  a  good  growth,  and 
promise  well. 

The  Sharpless  takes  the  lead  among  the 
older  sorts,  and  fully  sustaius  its  reputation 
for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  productiveness. 
The  heat  and  drought  of  Summer  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  of  Winter  seem  to  have  less  effect 
upon  it  than  on  any  other  sort.  It  succeeds 
in  nearly  all  localities,  and  the  more  it  be¬ 
comes  known  the  higher  is  the  value  placed 
upon  it. 

Charles  Downing  comes  next  and  holds 
its  place  in  spite  of  all  the  new-comers.  It  is 
a  very  reliable  variety. 

Bidwell,  too,  merits  commendation.  It 
lias  done  better  than  they  anticipated  and  will 
be  esteemed  particularly  as  an  early  sort  to 
precede  the  Sharpless. 

Cumberland  TRruMPn  has  gained  much 
favor  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so.  It  must  continue  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  on  the  select  list. 

Crescent  Shed  ling  (unequaled  for  pro¬ 
ductiveness),  Jueunda,  Kentucky,  Seth  Boy- 
den,  Golden  Defiance,  Windsor  Chief,  and 
Wilson,  all  possess  valuable  characteristics 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Those  seeking  berries  of  the  highest  quality 
must  look  to  the  Triomplie  de  Gand,  Belle 
Bordelaise,  and  Montreuil.  All  deserve  a 
place  in  the  amateur’s  garden. 


Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Pa.,  sowed  with  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  a  piece  of  land  that  was  infested 
with  daisies.  They  were  all  smothered  out  the 
third  year.  It  is  the  most  expensive  seed  we 
buy,  as  it  costs  two  dollars  per  bushel  of  14 
pounds.  He  thinks  that  farmers  should  raise 
their  seed.  It  takes  but  a  small  patch  to  raise 
all  one  say  one-half  acre.  The  tops 
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may  be  cradled  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
turn  light-colored,  and  the  thick  bottom 
makes  very  passable  hay.  It  can  be  raised  at 
an  expeuse  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per 
bushel.  It  should  Vie  spread  upon  the  stubble, 
after  the  hay  is  raked  off,  exposed  to  the  rain 
from  one  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  thrashed  with  a  machine,  hold¬ 
ing  well  to  the  bundles  as  it  is  hard  to  thrash. 


Mr.  Blanchard  would  sow  two  bushels  of 
Orchard  Grass  seed  to  the  acre,  mixed  with 
four  quarts  of  Red-top,  four  of  Timothy  and 
fom*  pounds  of  clover.  He  would  sow 
Orchard  Grass  upon  all  barren  spots  and 
waste  places. 

Speaking  of  the  striped  beetle  so  harmful 
to  squash,  melou  and  cucumber  vines,  a  writer 
in  the  Times  says  that  he  finds  it  in  the  grouud 
at  the  stem  of  a  plant,  where  it  lays  its  eggs. 
8oon  after,  the  plant  wilts;  flirt  a  leaf,  then 
several,  will  droop  during  the  day ;  they  will 
come  up  at  night  and  droop  worse  the  next, 
day,  until  iu  a  few  days  the  whole  plant  will 
be  dead.  On  digging  it  up  carefully  the  root 
from  the  surface  of  the  grouud  will  be  found 
gnawed  into,  and  the  outer  cuticle  eaten 
away.  The  young  is  a  slender  white  grub,  less 
than  half  au  iueli  loug,  and  has  a  brown 
head.  He  found  four  on  oue  root.  They 
stick  to  the  oue  root  and  have  not  so  far  iu 
his  melon  bed  touched  a  second  root  iu  the 
same  hill,  where  there  are  two  or  three  or 
more. 


A  Remedy. — He  makes  a  mixture  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A  pound  of  common  washing  soap — 
soft  soap  would  do.  as  the  solution  is  only  a 
menstruum  for  making  the  emulsion— is  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water:  this  is 
thinned  down  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
fill  a  pail  ;  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  stirred  until  an  emul¬ 
sion  is  formed  ;  this  is  sprinkled  over  the 
plants  with  a  bunch  of  grass,  and  some  of  it 
is  poured  directly  on  to  the  root.  A  pint  of 
it  has  done  no  injury  to  a  plant,  but  much 
less  has  entirely  stopped  the  damage  when 
used  as  soon  as  a.  leaf  is  seen  to  wilt.  In  a 
neighbor’s  melon  patch  of  6,000  hills,  fully 
one-tenth  of  the  plants  are  “  down  ”  through 
the  attacks  of  this  pest  and  the  damage  done 
by  the  stinking  squash-bug. 

The  Squash  Bug.— He  finds  busy  sucking 
the  sap  from  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  and  also 
the  stems  of  the  plants.  He  finds  it  also  lay¬ 
ing  its  eggs  upon  the  stems  as  well  as  upon 
the  leaves.  The  kerosene  emulsion  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  driving  off  this  pest  when  it  is  sprayed 
over  the  plants,  ami  especially  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  by  turning  the  vines. 


Fifty-seven  Potatoes  from  One  Small 
One, — The  following  report  is  sent  to  us  in  a 
printed  slip:  “  The  Editor  of  the  Recorder^ 
Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  is  under  obligations  to  give 
his  experience  with  a  new  variety  of  potato, 
Blush, sent  to  him  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  that  purpose :  Received  by  mail  one  potato, 
weighing  2&  ounces.  Product  15  pounds 
ounces.  It  was  cut  into  tune  pieces,  one  eye 
iu  each  piece,  each  eye  producing  a  hill  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Planted  a  week  or  10  days  after  the 
proper  or  usual  time  of  planting  early  pota¬ 
toes  in  tins  region,  date  not  remembered; 
fully  ripe  and  dug  August  4.  Total  number 
of  potatoes  67;  the  smallest  weighed  two 
ounces,  the  largest  weighed  1“  ounces.  Jjocal- 
ity.  on  Ohio  River,  06  miles  below  Cincinnati; 
soil,  good  sandy  alluvial,  well  adapted  to  pota¬ 
toes,  no  manure  of  any  kind  used  on  the  crop; 
cultivation  poor  for  garden;  other  potatoes, 
peas  and  beets  crowding  upon  the  hills.  This 
potato  iu  New  York  is  classed  as  medium  as 
to  time  of  maturing,  i.  e.,  between  early  and 
lute;  but  the  experience  above  given  indicates 
that  it  may  be  classed  as  early  in  this  locality. 
A  peculiarity  is.  that  every  potato  of  the  crop 
is  a  merchantable  one,  the  smallest  one  weigh¬ 
ing  two  ounces,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
potato  less  than  that.  The  above  statement 
is  absolutely  true  in  evej'y  particular.  We 
have  no  potatoes  to  sell,  and  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  potato.  It  is  au  excellent 
potato  to  cat.  Last  Spring  it  was  offered  for 
sale  for  seed  iu  the  East  at  $1:1.50  per  bushel.” 

Years  ago  when  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  first  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  Yellow- Wood,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  so  very  few  trees,  and 
even  after  so  long  a  time  it  is  still  only  to  be 
found  on  the  grounds  of  lovei-s  of  trees,  who 
only  seoui  to  know  its  claim  to  notice.  Hardy 
as  Oaks,  though  by  no  means  such  a  rapid 
grower,  it  should  be  fouud  wherever  a  hand¬ 
some  tree  is  wanted,  and  he  hopes  his  account 
of  it  may  extend  its  culture,  and  cause  it  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  our 
trees,  indigenous  or  exotic  Surely  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  has  doue  its  share  during  the 
j >ast  six  yours  to  popularize  this  beautiful  tree. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Cladrastis  tinotoria  or 


Virgilia  lutea.  A  specimen  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  a  picture  of  symmetry — about  20 
feet  in  bight,  though  it  has  been  growing  in 
its  present  position  but  11  years. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  World  says 
that  he  had  a  variety  of  sweet  corn  with  tall 
stalks  and  ears  set  high.  By  selecting  only 
the  lowest  ears  formed  on  the  stalks,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  size  or  general  appearance,  he  has 
produced  a  corn  iu  every  way  equal  to  the  or¬ 
iginal,  but  with  the  ears  set  comparatively 
low  on  the  stalks.  The  fodder  part  of  the 
plant  has  also  been  materially  reduced  in  size. 

Selecting  Peas  for  Seed.— To  illustrate 
the  value  of  selection  in  gathering  peas  for 
seed,  the  Director  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  last  season  gathered  a  small 
quantity  of  the  flirt  pods  that  ripened  of  the 
Tom  Thumb  variety  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  latest  ones.  He  planted  100  seeds  each 
from  the  earliest  and  latest  pods,  on  April  21, 
and  the  same  on  May  12.  He  notes  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  results  of  the  two  selections  of 
seed  to  date,  as  follows:  In  vegetation  of  the 
seeds  there  was,  iu  the  two  plantings  an  aver¬ 
age  difference  of  1 4J per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
earliest  matured  seed ;  in  the  date  of  blooming 
au  average  difference  of  three-and-one-balf 
d  ys  appeared,  and  iu  the  date  of  edible  me. 
turity  an  average  difference  of  five  days,  all 
in  favor  of  the  first  planting.  Perhaps  of 
more  importance  is  the  difference  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  two  selections  of  seed.  Here 
the  first  planting  can  only  be  considered.  Ten 
plants  from  the  earliest  ripened  seed  have  pro¬ 
duced,  to  date,  68  pods,  of  which  B8  are  well 
filled,  while  an  equal  uumber  of  plants  from 
the  latest  ripened  seed,  have  procured  to  date, 
only  49  pods, of  which  but  13  can  be  called  well 
filled.  The  Tom  Thumb  variety  was  selected  for 
this  trial  because  the  pods  are  formed  during 
a  longer  period  than  in  most  other  varieties. 
It  is  possible  that  in  varieties  of  which  the 
pods  nearly  all  ripen  at  the  same  time  the  dif¬ 
ference  iu  the  results  obtainable  from  the  first 
and  last  ripened  pods  would  be  less  marked. 
This  experiment  serves,  however,  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  selection  in  gathering  peas 
for  seed,  and  shows  that  the  inherent  quality 
of  the  seed  used  may  have  as  much  liearing 
on  the  resulting  crop  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  or  the  methods  of  cultivation  employed. 


A  Cheap  Silo.  —  The  Nashua  Telegraph 
says:  Last  year  a  farmer  improvised  a  small 
silo  by  sinking  a  molasses  hogshead  into  the 
grouud  iu  his  barn  cellar.  He  cut  up  all  his 
com  fodder  with  a  hay-cutter,  supposing  he 
had  enough  to  fill  about  four  hogsheads,  but  <  >n 
paekiug  it  fouud  it  wouldn’t  till  oue.  He  then 
bought  of  a  neighbor  as  much  more  as  one 
horse  could  draw,  aud  still  there  was  room. 
He  then  cut  up  the  stalks  from  u  piece  of 
sweet  corn,  aud  with  a  lot  of  rowen  managed 
to  till  his  hogshead.  He  made  a  close-fitting 
cover,  and  with  a  jackscrew  set.  under  oue  of 
the  floor  timbers  pressed  it  down  as  tight  as 
possible.  In  the  middle  of  December  he  opened 
his  silo,  and  found  the  corn  as  sweet  and  fra¬ 
grant  as  when  put  in.  From  the  hogshead  he 
fed  one  cow  half  a  bushel  of  ensilage  morniug 
aud  night  for  two  months,  aud  considers  it  the 
best  producing  food  that  cau  be  fed.  This  year 
he  proposes  to  till  the  hogshead  with  oats  cut 
just  as  they  are  in  the  milk.  If  a  silo  on  so 
simple  a  plan  is  practicable,  there  is  certain  ly 
no  reason  why  everybody  should  not  have  one, 
and  satisfy  himself  of  the  value  of  the  ensil¬ 
age  system.  Rural  readers  of  small  mcaus 
may  try  such  a  silo  as  this  without  incurring 
much  risk  of  loss.  If  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  results,  a  more  pretentious  silo  rnay  be 
constructed  another  year.  A  large  packing- 
box  would  answer  better  than  a  hogshead. 

♦  •»  • - 

A  Good  Farmer. — According  to  a  writer  in 
London  Farm  and  Home,  a  good  farmer  must 
combine  the  judgment  of  many  diff  erent  vo¬ 
cations;  he  must  he  a  good  financier — on  a 
small  scale,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  good  ouo; 
also  a  good  manager  of  labor;  must  combine 
the  judgment  of  the  glazier,  the  butcher,  the 
gardener,  and  the  merchant;  lie  must  also 
have  that  judgment  about  the  conditions  of 
the  laud  and  crops  for  which  there  is  no  writ¬ 
ten  rule,  and  which  careful  observation  only 
gives;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  he  most  have 
that  quality  for  which  there  is  no  name,  but 
which  generally  adapts  means  to  ends,  and 
accomplishes  things — which  seizes  the  right 
moment  to  do  the  right  thing— which  knows 
when  to  finish  one  thing  at  a  time  (which  is 
generally  best),  and  when  to  leave  that  thing 
and  do  something  which  needs  doing  more — 
the  faculty  which  keeps  his  whole  business 
together.  This  Judgment  is  t  he  farmer’s  first 
and  greatest  need;  it  is  the  High  Court  which 
must  pass  upon  all  that  is  brought  before  it. 
The  only  man  whose  success  is  hopeless,  and 
who  will  uever  acquire  it,  is  he  who  thinks 
he  knows  it  all  iu  the  beginning. 


Dr.  Nichols  mentions  in  Popular  Science 
News,  that  a  curious  result  lias  been  noted 
on  one  of  bis  experimental  grass  plots.  A 
field  which  was  dressed  in  1881  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  supplying  potential  ammonia,  and 
which,  during  the  two  past  seasons,  produced 
little  besides  a  vigorous  growth  of  sorrel,  has 
this  year  experienced  a  complete  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  sorrel  disappeared,  and  a  heavy 
erop  of  Timothy  and  Red  Top  took  its  place. 
He  is  at  loss  how  to  explain  this. 


Considering  that  the  selling  value  of  two 
fine  horses,  if  they  are  matched  and  bear  in¬ 
spection  and  trial  ns  a  pair,  is  much  greater 
than  as  single  horses,  it  behooves  farmers  who 
arc  breeding  two  or  more  each  year,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Stockman,  to  so  select  these,  and  so 
breed  them  as  to  avail  themselves  of  reason¬ 
able  chances  for  securing  a  prospective  high- 
priced  team. 

Remedy  for  Ticks  on  Lambs.— Mr. 
J.  S.  Woodward  gives  in  the  Husband¬ 
man,  speaking  against  tobacco  washes  to  rid 
sheep  of  ticks  as  poisonous,  the  following 
recipe  which  will  neither  make  piatient  nor 
applicant  sick: 

Take  lard  or  lard  oil.  or,  what  is  better  still  if 
you  have  it,  the  grease  that  has  resulted  from 
fry  iug  pork,  am  1  add  to  this  one-t  bird  its  bulk  of 
kerosene  oil,  or,  if  handy,  crude  petroleum, 
which  is  better:  after  wanning  sufficiently  to 
melt  the  lard,  shake  thoroughly  together,  and 
keeping  it  as  hot  as  it  can  Lie  without  banning 
the  lamb,  pour  a  quantity  along  the  back  from 
head  to  tail,  letting  a  helper  slightly  part  the 
wool  as  you  proceed.  By  doing  this  a  week  or 
10  days  after  shearing  and  again  in  the  Fall  as 
the  sheep  are  put  into  winter-quarters,  not  a 
tick  need  be  found  on  any  of  the  Hock,  young 
or  old.  Doubts  were  expressed  whether  the 
above  is  any  better  than  carbolic  acid  soap,  a 
safe  aud  easy'  remedy. 


From  the  decomposing  masses  of  animal 
flesh,  Professor  Briggs,  of  Berlin,  has  isolated 
a  very  violent  poison  which  analysis  proved 
to  be  a  hydrochloric  salt  of  a  new  base,  and 
which  did  not  resemble  any  other  known  com¬ 
bination.  The  Dairy  remarks  that  this  bears 
closely' on  the  matter  of  burying  all  dead  farm 
animals  very  deeply'  underground,  and  not 
merely  covering  them  with  earth  or  hiding 
them  in  a  manure  pile. 


The  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator,  the  same 
paper  thinks,  is  the  coming  improvement  in 
the  dairy.  By'  and  by  the  milk  will  be  creamed 
as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  cooled,  and  the 
sweet  cream  churned  aud  made  into  good  but¬ 
ter.  All  the  talk  aud  disputing  about  sweet 
cream  vs,  sour  cream  is  simply  due  to  our 
waut  of  knowledge  of  how  to  make  good 
sweet-cream  butter.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
sweetest  aud  most  delicious  of  all  kinds,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  fresh.  Aud  why  should 
it  not  be  so  used  f  Many  years  ago  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  churn  the  night  and  morning  milk 
mixed  all  together,  without  setting  it  for 
cream. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club,  as  reported  in  the  Husbandman,  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  bad  results  would 
always  be  found  with  wheat  sown  on  laud  into 
which  the  green  growth  of  uuy  enp  had  just 
been  turned,  although  it  was  believed  that 
buckwheat  was  the  worst  green  manure.  All 
green  growth  incorporated  with  the  soil  near 
the  time  of  seeding  will  iu  all  cases  be  found 
prejudicial  to  wheat. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


The  spot  where  a  straw  stack  stood  shows 
yet  the  enriching  that  came  from  that  stra  w 
The  difference  as  compared  with  land  im 
mediately  about  It  can  be  seen  to-day,  yet  the 
straw  stood  there  only  one  season  remarks 
the  Husbandman.  Similar  cases  have  no 

doubt  been  observed  by  our  readers . 

To  Make  Liquid  Manure.— Mr  J.  R. 
Moore's  excellent  method  is  to  got  a  large  tub 
aud  place  two  strips  of  board  across  it.  and 
on  those  to  put  a  flour  barrel  filled  with 
manure,  and  having  holes  bored  in  it.  Water 
is  then  iKiured  into  the  barrel  and  leaches 
through  into  the  tub.  It  must  of  course  lie 

diluted  for  use . 

The  Burlington  Hawkeyo  mentions  the  ring 

iu  a  hog’s  nose  us  a  rooted  prejudice . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  (London)  states 
that  breeders  begin  to  think  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  approaching  very  near  indeed  to  folly 
to  spoil  their  best  stock  in  order  to  exhibit 
them  before  judges  who  will  not  award  a  prize 
nt  a  breeding  stock  show  to  an  animal — other 
than  a  Jersey,  or  other  dairy  breed  pure  and 
simple — unless  it  be  in  such  high  condition 
that  its  reproductive  powers  are  presumably 
ruined.. . . . . . 
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TUI  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Foot  and  mouth  disease  prevails  among 
those  who  have  the  gout  and  talk  too  much. . . 

Thk  worst  of  all  is  that  such  success  as  that 
of  Jay  Gould  dazzles  the  minds  of  people  un¬ 
til  they  lose  their  hold  upon  moral  distinctions 
and  the  greatest  thieves  and  swindlers  ot‘  the 
age  nreenviea  and  imitated  because  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  does  not  detest  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  real  deserts— instead  of  becoming 
outcasts  of  society  through  all  climes  and 

kingdoms . 

Mr.  Meehan  says  that  the  Japan  Maples 
thrive  exceedingly  well  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia,  growing  rapidly  and  standing 
both  boat  and  cold  without  the  least  injury. . 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  notes,  in  the  London 
Garden,  that  the  new  Magnolia  parviflora 
bears  its  flowers  after  the  leaves  are  fully 
formed.  They  have  the  combined  fragrance 
of  the  banana,  pine  apple  and  winter-green 
and  one  flower  will  ]>erfmne  a  room.  He 
pronouueesit  the  most  charming  hardy  flower¬ 
ing  tree  that  he  knows . . . 

Mn.  Parsons  also  mentions  three  other 
notable  plants,  viz.,  the  dolden  Pine  (Piuus 
Massoniana  aurea)  the  Golden  Oak  (Quercus 
concordia)  and  Btuartia  pentagyna,  all  of 
which  we  have  frequently  alluded  to  in  these 

columns . .  •  . . 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  who  always  test  their  new  plants  care¬ 
fully,  say  that  among  the  new  varieties  of 
straw! terries  deserving  attention  they  place 
the  Manchester  first.  They  think  that  the 
James  Vick  also  merits  a  trial;  that  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Queen,  though  yielding  large,  handsome 
fruit  of  very  good  quality,  does  not  yield 
enough  to  render  it  valuable  except  to  the 
amateur.  The  Mount  Veruou  or  Kirkwood, 
so  highly  esteemed  with  us,  is  really  a  marvel 
of  productiveness  with  them.  In  an  ordinary 
season  it  could  not  have  perfected  half  of  its 
fruit,  but  this  year,  iu  consequence  of  con 
turned  rains,  it  has  mutured  a  large,  crop. 
They  say  little  that  is  commendatory  of  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  medium  to  large 
size,  roundish,  quite  uniform,  and  moderately 
tirm.  But,  the  seeds  are  very  numerous  and 
lie  upon  the  surface,  causing  au  unpleasant 
sensation  w  hen  the  fruit  is  eaten.  Season  late 

to  very  late . . 

Mr.  Medii.e.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  thinks 
that,  not  one  city-bred  man  in  a  hundred,  how¬ 
ever  intelligent,  who  transfers  himself  and 
family  to  a  farm,  will  make  it  pay.  He  cures 
not  liow  much  capital  he  may  start  in  with, 
sooner  or  later  he  will  get  through  with  it. . . . 

It  is  infinitely  easier  for  a  farmer’s  boy  to 
come  to  the  city  and  get  along  than  for  a 
townsman’s  son  to  go  into  the  country  and 

make  a  good  farmer . 

Don’t  make  oueuiies.  One  enemy  will 
cause  you  more  trouble  than  a  thousand 

friends . 

It  costs,  remarks  the  Michigan  Fanner,  $150 
to  import  a  Jersey  cow.  This  includes  handling 
on  the  island  after  purchase,  transporting 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  care  during  three 

months’  detention  in  quarantine . 

The  Live  Stock  Indicator  quotes  Professor 
Brown,  of  the  Ontario  Model  Farm,  as  ray¬ 
ing,  "an  average  cow  for  dairy  purposes 
should  give  'JO  pounds  of  milk  a  day  during 
200  days  every  year;  eight  pounds  of  cream 
for  every  100  pounds  of  milk;  45  pounds  of 
butter  from  every  100  pounds  of  cream,  and 
fully  10  pounds  of  cheese  for  every  100  pounds 

.  .i  .n  Ik.” .  . . 

The  Dairy  rays  that  ou  farms  where  a  bull  is 
necessarily  kept,  it  should  lie  made  to  earn  its 
feed  by  work  iu  a  tread  power;  churning,  cut¬ 
ting  fodder,  grinding  meal,  thrashing,  and 
sawing  fire  wood  are  all  such  chores  as  may  be 
done  by  this  animal  with  advantage  to  itself, 
and  profit  and  safety  to  its  owner;  for  a  bull 
thus  trained  from  ealfhood  will  always  be 

docile . . . . . 

Mr.  C.  M.  Ilovey,  iu  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman,  characterizes  the  Bidwell  as 
“acid,”  and  the  Sharp  less  as  “coarse  and 
flavorless.”  Mr.  Hovey  apparently  finds  all 
the  perfections  combined  iu  Hovcy's  Seedling. 
He  mentions  that  40  years  ago  sjiccimcu  bel¬ 
lies  measured  eight  inches  in  circumference. . 

Iu  New  York  City,  a  short  time  ago,  a  man 
died  from  poison  communicated  whilo  hand¬ 
ling  some  buffalo  hides  sent  from  India.  Some 
years  ago,  au  importer  oi  hides  in  Now  York 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  bite  or  sting  of  a  fly 
which  inhabited  the  \olt  w here  the  hides  were 
stored,  says  the  Scientific  American . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Liberty  Center,  Warren  Co.,  August  3.— 
Small  grains  and  grass  very  good,  especially 
the  hitter.  Fruit  l  ntlier  poor.  A  great  many 


of  our  orchards  injured  by  the  severe  freeze  in 
the  beginning  of  the  past  Winter.  What  we 
thought  our  iron-clad  varieties — the  Ben  Davis 
and  Winesap — suffered  most;  small  fruits 
suffering  iu  about  the  same  ratio.  Potatoes 
are  making  a  spleudid  showing.  Hebrous 
about  matured.  Blush  and  White  Elephant  in 
bloom.  Perfection  Watermelon  and  Shoe-peg 
Com  doing  splendidly.  Our  corn  crop  that 
early  in  July  promised  nothing,  has  made 
such  rapid  growth  since  then  that  even  the 
the  croakere  are  jubilant  over  the  prospect. 
Flax  also  good.  ,r.  ir.  m. 

Minnesota. 

Morris,  Stevens  Co.,  Aug.  10. — Harvesting 
has  just  commenced.  The  average  of  wheat 
is  about  one- third  less  than  last  year,  bub  the 
crop  is  the  best  I  have  seen  in  the  last  four 
years.  Average  of  oats  almost  double  that  of 
previous  years;  yield  rather  light  and  straw 
so  short  that  it  is  difficult  to  bind.  Barley  a 
fair  c-rop.  Cora,  n  new  departure  for  this 
section,  is  a  little  late,  but  if  an  early  frost 
does  not  catch  it,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  crop. 
Wheat  heretofore  has  engaged  the  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  attention  of  our  farmers,  but  slowly 
their  eyes  are  being  opened  to  the  faet  that 
the  rich  prairie  soil  will  grow  many  other 
crops  that  will  yield  well  and  pay  better  tliau 
the  ruinous  system  of  exclusive  wheat  raising. 
This  season  1  have  seen  iu  Stevens  Co.,  good 
crops  of  buckwheat,  millet,  field  peas,  turnips, 
Timothy  and  clover.  Vegetables  do  well  and 
some  have  had  success  with  small  fruits. 
Stock  raising  is  iu  its  infancy,  but  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive  considerable  attention.  Two 
creameries  have  been  started  in  this  county 
this  year,  and  cows  that  were  sold  for  $20  a 
year  ago  will  uow  bring  $40.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  sliipped  into 
the  county  iu  the  last  six  months.  Good  hay 
can  be  put  up  for  $1.50  per  ton,  and  as  all  the 
county  is  well  watered  there  is  uo  reason  why 
stock  should  uot  do  well  if  provided  with 
proper  shelter.  l.  H.  s. 

New  Jersey, 

Elmer.  Salem  Co.,  August.  8.— The  yield  of 
wheat  was  fair.  Oats  were  rather  short  owing 
to  lack  of  rain,  hut  they  were  generally  well 
filled.  We  have  promise  of  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  It  never  looked  better  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  at  present.  Early  potatoes 
were  above  the  average  in  yield.  Irate  pota¬ 
toes  have  not  come  up  very  evenly,  aud  the 
hugs  are  thick.  Apple  crop  not  very  good. 
Peaches  set  their  fruit  well  but  the  pickings 
are  running  small  in  size.  I  am  told  the  vine¬ 
yards  are  not  going  to  yield  a  large  crop  of 
grapes,  having  failed  to  set  their  fniit  prop¬ 
erly.  R.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Middlesex,  Yates  Co..  August  7.  —Wo  are 
having  very  cool  w  eather  for  this  season,  with 
frequent  show  ers.  Farmers  are  in  the  midst  of 
Harvest.  Wheat  is  an  average  crop  in  our 
section.  Spring  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
good  except  coin  which  will  be  short,  unless 
we  have  warm  weather  soou.  It  has  been 
very  cool  for  the  past  t  wo  weeks.  1  hear  some 
complaints  of  the  potato  rot  in  several  locali¬ 
ties.  The  crop  is  uot  coming  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age;  but  there  is  a  large  a e rouge.  In  regard 
to  fruits,  all  except  peaches  and  apples  arc 
good.  The  grapes  promise  a  large  yield  if 
frost  holds  off.  People  are  turniug  their  at¬ 
tention  to  grape  culture  on  our  hill-sides,  for 
which  the  land  seems  to  bo  adapted.  Small 
fruits,  such  as  raspberries  and  strawberries,  are 
cultivated  to  quite  a  large  extent.  We  can 
report  crops  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  up  to  au 
average  iu  our  county.  w.  n. 

Tennessee. 

Humboldt,  Gibson  Go. ,  Aug.  !>. — The  Blush 
Potato  w  as  received  March  l  ami  planted  the 
next  day.  It  weighed  two  ounces,  aud  I  cut 
it  into  1 1  pieces  and  planted  them  in  the  gar¬ 
den;  10  only  came  up.  To-day  1  dug  22  poumls 
of  as  flue  potatoes  as  1  have  raised  this  sea¬ 
son,  which  make  352  ounces,  or  1  70  times  as 
much  as  l  planted.  The  four  largest  potatoes 
weighed  Jjijj  pounds.  1  planted  the  Shoe-peg 
Coni  on  March  20,  and  raised  t<>  maturity  30 
ears  ou  25  stalks,  w  hich  make  one- third  of  a 
bushel,  lacking  a  few  ounces,  it  is  the  finest 
early  variety  of  large  field  corn  l  ever  saw . 

It  was  well  matured  ou  iho  first  of  this  mouth, 
when  our  earliest  corn  w  as  barely  coming  iu 
roasting  ear.  L  am  going  to  see  w  hat  1  can  do 
with  ail  acre  of  it  next  year.  The  water¬ 
melons  were  nice,  well  flavored  and  early 
enough,  but  too  small  for  marketing,  and 
proved  of  no  value  here.  We  had  from  the 
two  vines  four  very  nice  melons  which  weighed 
12  to  15  pounds,  ami  we  ate  them  about  the 
15th  of  July.  <  h  her  melons  iu  the  same  patch 
and  witii  the  same  cultivation,  planted  at  the 
same  time,  weighed  40  to  50  pounds.  From 
the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  l  have  four  tine 
healthy  vines.  j.  k.  c. 


Virginia. 

Wallaceton,  Norfolk  Co.,  Aug.  8.— The 
“Blush”  Potatoes  sent  me  last  Spring  were  cut 
in  17  pieces  and  planted  March  23.  April  25 
every  plant  up  and  doing  finely.  Dug  Aug. 
0;  yield  over  half  a  bushel,  weighing  20 
pounds  two  ounces.  The  two  potatoes  planted 
weighed  one  ounce  each.  c.  A.  s. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.! 

FRUITS  FOR  CENTRAL  DAKOTA. 

L.  D.,  Bismarck,  Dak, — What  varieties  of 
apples  would  be  likely  to  do  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Iron  Mountain  for  an  orchard  of 
10( )  trees  for  family  use  and  market ?  How  many 
Summer.  Fall,  and  Winter  apples  should  there 
lie  ?  What.  also,  would  be  the  most  desirable 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  strawberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries  i 

Ans. — Not  knowing  the  location  of  “  Iron 
Mountain,”  we  assume  it  to  be  in  Dakota,  near 
Bismarck.  Thera  is  probably  little  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  fruits  iu  that  region;  hence  we 
are  guided  mainly  by  the  recommendations  of 
fruit-growers  iu  the  similar  climate  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  especially  so  far  as  apples  are  concerned. 
Selecting  from  their  lists  of  last  year,  we  name: 
For  Summer,  50  Tetofski;  for  Autumn,  50 
Duchesse  of  Oldenburg;  for  early  Winter,  150 
Wealthy;  for  late  Winter,  150  Minnesota. 
The  success  of  pears  in  that  climate,  w  e  regal'd 
as  quite  doubtful— Osband's  Summer.  Flemish 
Beauty.  Sheldon,  and  Bearn?  d’Anjou  are  as 
likely  to  succeed  as  any  others.  If  any  plums 
will  stand  Dakota  Winters,  they  are  likely  to 
be  such  natives  us  Miner,  Weaver,  or  others  of 
northern  parentage.  Cherries,  none  but  Mo¬ 
rel!  os — Early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  or 
Late  Morello  are  hardy  and  good.  Currants, 
Red  Dutch,  WhiteGrape,  Cherry,  aud  Victoria. 
Raspberries,  Black-Caps  only — Souhegan,  Ty¬ 
ler,  Ohio,  Gregg.  Strawberries,  Dutchess 
Crescent,  Wilson,  Kentucky. 

ABOUT  CANARIES 

T.  C.  U.,  Dalecille ,  Va. — 1.  Is  it  desirable  to 
feed  canaries  grass  seed  of  any  kind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mixed  seed  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?  2.  At  what  season  of  the  year  aud  how 
often  do  they  lay?  3.  Give  particulars  about 
raising  young  birds? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  say  uoi.  Canaries  are 
very  delicate  birds  and  we  should  say,  stick 
to  the  accustomed  diet.  2.  In  the  Spring. 
Not  more  than  twice  and  usually  once.  When 
your  young  birds  can  feed  themselves  [which 
you  will  observe  by  their  uot  letting  the  cock 
feed  them  longer,  or  by  his  discontinuing  to  do 
so)  you  may  cage  them  off  and  give  them 
chopped  egg,  with  braid.  Grate  a  hard-boiled 
egg  through  a  horse-radish  grater,  then  a 
piece  of  stale  bread  the  size  of  an  egg.  and 
mix  the  two  together  and  ran  through  the 
grater  twice,  and  add  a  little  maw  seed  aud 
some  ground  or  bruised  rape.  Feed  this  to 
them  until  they  are  seven  weeks  old  when 
they  will  be  able  to  crack  hard  seed,  which 
should,  however,  before  that  time  In.-  given  to 
them.  They  should  then  have  a  mixture  of 
rape,  canary  and  hemp  seeds  mixed  together, 
taking  care  that  fresh  seeds  bo  put  iu  their 
box  every  tw  o  days.  Young  birds  that  are 
lost  are  usually  either  fed  too  much  or  too 
little,  and  without  paying  any  attention  as  to 
the  food  being  proper  at  the  season  it  is 
given  them. 

KEEPING  VEGETABLES  IN  WINTER. 

./.  if.  f Sail  Lake  City,  Utaii.—\.  How  can 
I  preserve  sweet  potatoes  from  rot  aud  mil¬ 
dew,  and  keep  them  over  Winter'?  2.  How 
may  cauliflowers  lie  kept  through  the  Winter; 
also  cabbages  aud  turnijw? 

Ans, — Flant  early  so  as  to  be  able  to  dig 
them  when  the  weather  is  warm.  Handle 
them  carefully  aud  let  them  lie  in  the  sun  for 
tw  o  or  three  days  after  being  dug.  and  they 
w  ill  keep  all  Winter.  They  can  be  dried  on  a 
kiln  or  iu  a  dry  house  if  there  is  uot  good 
w  eather  to  do  it  iu  outside.  Wo  know  cf  one 
grower  who  preserves  bis  potatoes  over  W  in¬ 
ter  by  [Hitting  them  iu  boxes  and  barrels. 
Find  [Hit  iu  u  layer  of  sand;  then  of  potatoes, 
again  sand,  then  potatoes,  and  continue  the 
process  until  t  he  vessel  is  t  all.  The  sand  must 
be  good  aud  dry.  He  claims  to  have  good  suc¬ 
cess  by  this  method.  2.  In  a  frost  proof  cellar, 
wheie  the  air  is  cold  and  dry.  Cabbages  ara 
often  kept  out  doors  iu  tranches  dug  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  litter  upon  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  bank  of  soil. 

,/.  N.  IL.  Uyilen,  hut.— I  have  a  bluff  too 
sfceep  l’or  cultivation;  soil,  gravelly  loam;  sub 
soil,  clay,  with  northern  and  eastern  exposures 
Will  grapes  do  wall  on  it  ?  If  so,  w  hat  kinds 
will  pay  best  here,  Central  Indiana  ?  If  grapes 
will  not  be  a  success,  what  fruits  will  ? 


Ans. — The  character  of  the  soil  is  favorable 
for  a  vineyard,  if  the  surface  soil  is  not  less 
than  one-aud-a-half  foot  in  depth,  or  shall  be 
made  so  by  trenching.  An  eastern  exposure 
is  favorable  for  grapes,  and  if  the  northerly 
slope  has  an  opposite  bluff,  near  by,  to  relieve 
the  bleakness  by  protecting  the  location  from 
cold  winds,  and  increasing  its  warmth  by 
reflection,  it  also  will  do  reasonably  well  for 
this  purpose-  Most  of  the  hardy  fruits  will 
succeed  in  the  situation  specified,  as  we  assume 
it — the  great  drawback  being  the  difficulty  of 
cultivation;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  escape 
from  this  difficulty,  save  by  the  partial  and 
expensive  remedy  of  terracing.  Of  course,  we 
assume  that  cultivation  is  indispensable  to 
success,  with  any  of  the  fruits. 

C.  L.  .S’.,  Cold  Creek ,  Pa. — I  have  a  fine 
growth  in  an  eight-year-old  orchard,  which 
boa  re  knotty  fruit  sparingly:  it  needs  trim¬ 
ming;  would  August  lie  a  good  time  to  do  the 
work  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  make  it  bear 
more  and  better  fruit  ? 

Ans.— If  the  land  is  wet,  whether  from  a 
retentive  subsoil  or  otherwise,  it  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained.  If  a  rich,  highly  car¬ 
bonaceous  soil  is  the  cause,  pruning  in  August 
will  increase  the  tendency  of  fruitfulness,  and 
check  excessive  growth.  Root-pruning  will 
doubtless  hasten  the  desired  result,  but  care 
must  be  had  not  to  do  it  in  excess;  it  should 
be  done  in  Spring.  The  production  of  knotty 
fruit  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  tendency  to  wood  growth.  If  the  or¬ 
chard  is  in  a  healthy  cundition.  let  it  grow; 
time  will  bring  fruitfulness,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  delay. 

H.  T.  C. ,  Stanton,  Mich. — A  little  white 
grub  about  one-half  inch  long  is  killing  my 
cabbage,  working  iu  the  root;  wliat  Ls  it  and 
how  can  I  kill  it? 

Ans, — Y  erv  likely  it  is  the  maggot  of  the 
Cabbage  Fly  (A uthotuyia hrassicae)  which  has 
found  to  be  injurious  to  the  cabbage  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  Perhaps  the  fly  may  be  prevented  from 
depositing  its  eggs  upon  the  cabbages  by  dust¬ 
ing  them  with  slaked  lime,  or  gypsum. 

D.  B.  G .,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. — What  will 
prevent  maggots  from  eating  my  onions  ? 

Ans.— We  know  of  no  remedy  after  the 
maggots  once  get  m  the  onions.’  All  sickly 
onions  should  be  dug  up,  if  appearances  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  infested  with  maggots,  and 
burned,  so  that  the  maggots  will  not  develop 
into  the  fly;  Wood  ashes  or  air-slaced  lime 
may  prevent  the  flies  from  laving  their  eggs 
upon  the  plants,  if  thoroughly  dusted  with  it. 

H.D..  Madoc,  Ont.  Can.— What  is  the  best 
food  for  young  turkeys  ? 

Ans.— Their  feed  may  be  bread  crumbs, 
chopped  meat,  meal  mixed  with  thick  milk, 
buckwheat,  and  the  like.  One  thing  should 
be  remembered,  aud  thatiis,  variety  of  food  is 
essential.  In  this  respect  young  turkeys  are 
quite  particular,  and  often  refuse  to  eat  when 
offered  the  same  kind  of  food  day  after  day. 
Be  careful  to  feed  them  nothing  salt. 

h\  M.  L.,  Newark,  Ohio. — What  is  a  good 
way  to  kill  the  larvae  of  the  peach  borer  I 
Ans. — To  kill  the  pest  and  prevent  egg-lay- 
iug.  apply  to  the  base  of  the  trank  the  follow¬ 
ing  compounds :  To  ten  gallons  of  soft  soap 
add  as  much  hot  water;  then  stir  in  half  a  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  let  it'stand  over¬ 
night:  next  add  three  times  its  bulk  of  water 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

B  .11.  T ,  Xorth  Raya  Hon,  O.,  sends  speci¬ 
men  of  apple-tree  bark  injured  by  an  insect 
which  is  killing  the  trees,  and  asks  the  name 
of  the  [iest  and  sonic  remedy  against  its  ravages- 
Ans. — 1 1  seems  to  be  the  bark  louse.  Is  your 
soil  well  draiued  ?  A  vigorous,  healthy  growth 
is  the  only  remedy. 

E.  B.  II.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.—  Is  the  Shaffer 
Colossal  Raspberry  red  or  black  ?  Who  has  it 
for  sale  ? 

Ans. — Reddish-purple.  It  originated  with 
George  Shaffer,  IV  heat  land,  N.  Y.  It  has 
been  advertised  iu  the  Rural  by  C.  A.  Green, 
of  Clilton,  N.  A'. 

H  .  B.  S.,  Beulah,  Ka ns. — By  whom  is  a  saw  ¬ 
mill  made  in  which  the  saw  travels  instead  of 
the  log  ? 

Ans. — This  is  the  Novelv  Saw-mill, made  by 
the  E.  51.  Birdsall  MTg,  Co..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1C.  &,  Salisbury,  — What  is  the  char¬ 

acter  of  the  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger? 

Ans.— We  have  not  tried  it  ourselves,  but 
we  have  heard  it  spoken  of  quite  favorably. 
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A  new  era  in  the  rice  trade  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  at  'New  Orleans,  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  will  probably  besoon  followed  at  Char¬ 
leston  and  other  centers  of  this  trade.  Last 
Monday  tradingin  rice  was  regularly  begun 
at  the  Produce  Exchange  under  rules 
lately  adopted,  and  which  have  been  found 
satisfactory  by  those  dealing  in  this  im¬ 
portant  Southern  staple.  These  rules  re¬ 
cognize  a  number  of  grades  of  rice  and  fix 
the  time  for  carrying  on  the  business  in 
this  article  on  the  Produce  Exchange  be¬ 
tween  10  a.m.  and  12  M.  This  cereal  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  crops 
of  Louisiana  and  tbe  area  under  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  larger  every  year.  The  prospects  for 
it  tbe  present  season  are  reported  to  be 
highly  favorable.  The  acreage  has  been 
increased  and  tbe  weather  has  been 
extremely  propitious.  Some  sanguine- 
people  estimate  tbe  yield  at  300,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  clear  rice,  but  it  is  thought  250.- 
000  barrels  is  nearer  the  mark.  It  is 
thought  the  South  Carolina  crop  will  he 
about  an  average  one,  hut  it  will  he  a  lit¬ 
tle  late.  As  to  the  probable  price,  brokers, 
merchants  and  millmen  appear  to  think  it 
will  ho  from  half  a  cent  to  a  rent  lower 
than  last  season,  the  decline  being 
attributed  chiefly  to  tbe  lower  tariff. 


Several  months  ago  we  announced  the 
formation  of  tlie  National  Horse  Show 
Association  of  America,  whose  organizers 
are  men  of  high  character  and  large 
means  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
tbe  various  breeds  of  horses.  These  have 
yust  decided  to  hold  their  first  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  iu 
this  city,  on  October  22  and  tbe  four  fol¬ 
lowing  days.  Tbe  show  will  be  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  cash  prizps  aggregating 
$1 1.000  will  be  offered.  This  sum  will 
be  distributed  among  15  divisions,  such 
as  Thoroughbreds,  Trotters,  Clvdesdales 
and  Perch  crops,  etc.,  which  will  be  again 
divided  into  105  classes.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  prizes  donations  for  special  prizes 
amounting  to  £2,000  have  been  alrpadv 
secured,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  this  sum  will  he  more  than  doubled 
before  tbe  opening  of  the  show.  In  the 
vast  building  there  is  ample  room  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  about  450  animals,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  it  is  more,  than  probable 
that  the  spare  will  be  fully  occupied.  The 
liberality  of  the  premium  list,  and  the 
character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
exhibition  in  band,  are  pretty  sure  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  finest,  representatives 
of  thp  various  breeds  in  the  country.  To 
deserve  the  name  of  “National”  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  doubtless  bold  future  shows  m 
various  other  States,  so  as  to  afford  every 
section  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  equine  race. 
- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

Not  a  year  passes  without  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  some,  new  remedy,  generally  an  in¬ 
fallible  one,  for  the  grape-vine  phylloxera; 
but  although  the  ravages  of  the  pest  first 
attracted  serious  attention  in  France  as 
long  ago  as  1865,  and  it  has  since  laid 
waste  a  large,  proportion  of  the  vineyards 
of  that  country,  besides  invading  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Germany,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
every  country  where  grape  culture  has  at¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  an  important  industry, 
yet  no  specific  remedy  lias  yet.  been  dis¬ 
covered,  despite  the  fact  that  thobest,  talent 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  has  been 
stimulated  in  the  investigation  by  high  re¬ 
wards  offered  by  different  governments  for 
such  a  discovery.  The  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  France  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  lately  declined  to  award  to  any¬ 
body  the  300,000  francs  offered  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  a  trustworthy  remedy  or 
preventive  of  the  fatal  disease.  There  were 
not  less  than  1 82  competitors  for  this  prize, 
all  eager  to  obtain  it,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  but.  also  because  the 
successful  discoverer  would  obtain  con¬ 
siderably  more  from  other  nations,  which 
have  also  offered  prizes  for  tlie  same  dis¬ 
covery:  hut  not  one  of  the  remedies  “filled 
the  hill.”  It  is  said,  however,  that  a 
Strasburg  physician  has  found  in  naphtha¬ 
line  an  absolutely  trustworthy  remedy. 
The  liquid  is  poured  upon  the  ground 
around  the  root  of  the  vine,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  it  kills  the  parasite  without 
injuring  the  grape.  If  this  discovery 


proves  effective,  it  will  he  a  blessing  to 
tbe  grape-growing  world  and  a  fortune  to 
that  Strashurger. 

- »■»» 

Ttte  late  constitutional  amendment  in 
this  State  making  the  canals  free  appears 
to  be  abundantly  justified  by  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  canal  transportation.  Since  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  May  the  traffic 
this  year  has  been  11  per  cent  greater 
than  in  tlie  corresponding  period  ;n  1882 
and  the  gain  is  principally  in  increased 
shipments  of  articles  made  free  bv  the 
amendment.  The  importance  of  the 
water-ways  as  regulators  of  freight 
charges  can  he  seen  from  the  fact  that 
during  last  month  wheat  was  carried 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  less  than 
24-1 00c.  a  ton  per  mile,  while  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  carried  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  by  river  and  canal,  during  tlie 
present  season,  for  a  fraction  more  than 
12-1 00c.  a  ton  per  mile,  Tn  both  cases 
Western  people  have  been  considerable 
gainers  inasmuch  as  in  one  case  thev  got 
high  prices  for  their  produce  owin  g  to  the 
lower  transportation  changes  on  them, 
and,  in  tlie  other,  they  paid  lower 
prices  for  their  goods  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  It  is  believed,  on  good  authority, 
that  freight  charges  could  he  further  re¬ 
duced  40  per  cent,  if  the  canals  were  im¬ 
proved  bv  increasing  the  depth  from  two- 
aiid-a-half  to  three  feet,  and  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  locks  so  that  a  boat  and  its  con¬ 
sort  coidd  be  locked  through  at  the  same 
time.  Then  larger  boats  could  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  one  canal  boat,  fitted  with 
engine  and  boiler,  could  to  tv  another,  and 
both  could  be  locked  up  together.  In 
view  of  the  great  consequent  advantages, 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  would  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  outlay  on 
other  public  works  of  less  value  to  the 
State  and  the  country  at  large. 

LEGISLATION  AGAINST  WEEDS. 

Farmers  are  sufferers  both  bv  the  non¬ 
existence  of  suitable  laws  for  their 
protection  and  by  tbe  lax  manner  in 
wliicli  those  in  existence  are  often  en¬ 
forced.  The  Statutes  of  Illinois  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  a  “Com¬ 
missioner  of  Canada  Thistles  ”  for  each 
township  or  election  precinct  in  the  State, 
who  is  to  hold  office  for  three  years,  and 
to  be  paid  $2  a  day  for  pach  dav  necessar¬ 
ily  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Tt  is  his  duty  to  “diligently  search  through 
his  district  for  Canada  Thistles,  to  prevent 
them  from  going  to  seed  and  from  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  public  highways  and  in  unoccu¬ 
pied  ground,  as  well  as  in  inclosed  lands 
when  the  occupant  fails  to  do  so  after  he- 
ingnotified,”and  to  employ  the  best  means 
to  insure  their  extermination.  Ample  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  the  Commissioner’s 
pay  and  for  the  cost  of  eradicating  the 
weeds.  The  criminal  code  also  nrovides 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  bring 
Canada  Thistles  into  the  State  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  goods,  in  grain,  grass-seed  or  other¬ 
wise.  and  permit  them  to  vegetate,  and 
also  of  those  who  allow  the  Thistles  to 
mature  seed  on  their  lands.  The  fine  for 
each  offence  is  not  less  than  £20  or  more 
than  $200.  But  in  spite  of  the  craving 
for  public  offices,  numerous  townships  do 
not  know  of  such  a  functionary  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Canada  Thistles,  and  where 
he  is  known.  Canada  Thistles  generally 
flourish.  Ts  this  important  office  unfilled 
because  the  incumbent  would  ready  have 
some  duties  to  perform  ? 

Tlie  last  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  law  to  take  effect  on  Sept.  1st,  1883,  pro¬ 
viding  that  any  person,  company  or  cor¬ 
poration  that  shall  sell  nr  give  away  in  this 
State  anv  sepd  of  Timothy,  Herd’s- 
Grass,  Bed-top.  Meadow  Fescue,  Kentucky 
Blue  or  June  Grass.  "Red,  Medium  or  Al- 
sike  Clover,  which  shall  contain  any  sped 
of  White  or  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  Ragweed, 
Quack,  or  Canada  Thistles,  shall  forfeit 
or  pay  for  “ each  and  every”  offense  $50 
as  a  penalty  to  any  party  who  may  have 
sown  it  on  “  stocking  land  ”  in  this  State, 
the  sum  to  he  collectable  in  any  State 
Court  having  jurisdiction  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  civil  claims.  Will  this  law  pre¬ 
vent  carelessness  or  fraud  in  selling  seeds 
to  “York  State  ”  farmers  ? 


PASTEUR’S  WORK. 

M.  Louis  Pasteur  is  now  in  his  61st 
year,  and  is  one  of  the  few  scientific  men 
who  have  received  substantial  honor 
during  their  lives.  The  French  Assembly 
has  lately  more  than  doubled  his  pension 
of  12,000  francs,  making  it  now  about 
$5, 000  a  year,  with  continuation  to  his  wid¬ 
ow  and  children.  Tn  the  discussion  preced¬ 
ing  the  grant,  M.  Paul  Bert,  now  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  Pasteur’s  ancient  rival  in 
scientific  resear  eg,  have  a  laudatory  sketch 
of  the  latter’s  career  of  public  usefulness. 
Hebegan  by  experiments  on  the  nature  of 


fermentation,  and  his  discoveries  in  this 
line  have  bad  important  practical  results 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine. 
Even  among  tbe  Germans  “Pasteurization” 
is  practiced  in  tbe  breweries  on  a  large 
scale.  Tlie  attention  of  tbe  Government 
having  been  attracted  bv  results  of  his  re¬ 
searches.  lie  was  requested  to  investigate 
the  silk-worm  disease  which  was  destroy¬ 
ing  the  silk-worms  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  soon  found  that  the  trouble  was  caused 
by  a  microscopic  parasite  in  tbe  patient, 
developed  from  germs  in  tbe  egg,  and  by 
selecting  sound  eggs,  healthy  worms  were 
reared,  and  the  silk  industry  in  France 
was  saved.  The  sheep  and  oxen  of  France 
were  dying  off  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  25 
millions  yearly  of  anthrax,  and  these  new 
patients  were  submitted  to  the  scientist, 
who  found  that  the  disease  was  due  to 
another  microscopic  nuisance,  and  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments  he  discovered  his 
famous  mode  of  prevention  bv  inoculation 
with  “attenuated”  virus.  This  discovery 
M.  Bert  characterizes  as  the  grandest  and 
most  gainful  of  all.  France  now  vaccin¬ 
ates  her  flocks  and  herds  wholesale,  and 
anthrax  in  its  various  forms  is  no  longer 
a  terror  to  stockmen.  M.  Pasteur  has 
also  come  to  the  relief  of  the  pig  by  vac¬ 
cination,  and  discovered  that  chicken 
cholera  has  a  cause  similar  to  that  of  an¬ 
thrax.  He  is  now  investigating  cholera 
in  Egypt,  and  important  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  researches. 

Tt  is  a  well  known  fact  that  discoveries 
in  anv  direction  arc  made  in  groups, 
bunches,  clusters.  One  man  makes  a 
valuable  discovery,  and  straightway  many 
others  begin  to  investigate  in  the  same  or 
cognate  lines.  Not  the  least  important 
part  of  Pasteur’s  work  has  been  the  stim¬ 
ulus  it  has  offered  to  discovery  in  similar 
directions,  so  that  a  crowd  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  are  now  experimenting,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject.  of  demonstrating  tlie  parasitic  origin 
of  all  infectious  diseases.  According  to 
Professor  Huxley,  Pasteur’s  labors  alone 
have  been  equal  in  money  value  to  the 
whole  of  tbe  5,000.000,000  francs  paid  as 
an  indemnity  bv  France  tn  Germany  in 
the  late  war.  yet  he  has  generously  given 
his  discoveries  to  the  public,  although 
had  he  chosen  to  profit  by  them,  he  would 
have  made  a  large  fortune. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Ts  it  important  that  our  farmers’  sous 
should  attend  an  agricultural  college? 
This  is  an  important  pupation,  upon  which 
much  can  he  said  both  pro  and  con,.  The 
present  system  of  conduct  ing  these  insti¬ 
tutions  has  been  vigorously  discussed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Bun  at,,  and  as  a  rule 
it  has  been  handled  without  glovps.  We 
are  afraid  that  many  of  the  most  vigorous 
opponents  of  these  institutions  have  de¬ 
rived  more  of  their  ideas  from  the  press 
and  what  others  say,  than  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  Mankind  has  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  overlooking  good  in  the  search 
for  evil,  and  this  we  fear  hasheen  the  case 
with  many  of  the  opponents  of  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  That  they  have  their 
faults  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny:  hut 
have  we  made  due  allowance  for  the  cause 
of  those  faults?  These  institutions  are  in 
their  infancy  in  the  United  States,  the 
classes  oldest  graduated,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  not  yet  numbering  a  dozen 
years  of  age.  The  founding  of  tbpse  in¬ 
stitutions  was  devolved  upon  persons  who 
had  all  before  them  to  lparn  through  the 
rough  school  of  experience.  Perfection 
could  not  be  exppeted  either  from  teach¬ 
ers  or  students,  and  we  deem  it  unfair  to 
condemn  an  undertaking  before  it  has  had 
a  fair  trial.  Have  these  institutions  been 
fairly  tested?  Shall  it  be  said  at  tlie  close 
of  a  dozen  years’  work  that  thev  are  either 
a  success  nr  a  failure?  We  think  not.  Tt 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  a  number  of 
the  States  the  agricultural  college  has 
been  combined  with  the  classical  '■ollege, 
and  allowed  to  sink  into  n  nonentity,  as  it 
were.  It  surely  greatly  diminishes  its 
field  of  future  usefulness,  and  places  it  in 
an  inferior  position,  whereas,  represent¬ 
ing  as  it  does,  the  most  important  branch 
of  industry,  it  should  occupy  the  supe¬ 
rior  place. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  should  have  fine  buildings.  What 
they  most  need  are  bright  students  and 
competent  teachprs.  As  for  the  latter, 
every  man  at  all  acquainted  with  such  of 
our  agricultural  colleges  as  are  worthy  of 
the  name,  must  know  that  at  least,  four  of 
those  now  in  existence  in  the  United 
States,  have  among  their  several  facul¬ 
ties  men  with  national  reputations,  the 
value  of  whose  work  while  in  connection 
with  these  same  institutions  has  not  been 
fully  realized  by  the  farmers  and  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

The  students  who  have  graduated  from 


these  same  institutions  are  young  in  years, 
and  have  not  fairlv  got  started  upon  tbe 
work  of  life.  The  assertion  has  been 
frequently  made  that  manv  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  do  not  become  farmers,  but  we  have 
never  beard  the  question  asked  as  to  the 
reason  why.  The  graduates  of  those  in¬ 
stitutions.  as  a  rule,  are  not  rich  men’s 
sons,  and  after  graduation  many  of  them 
find  that  it  becomes  necessary  that  they 
shall  take  up  with  the  first  remunerative 
employment  that  presents  itself,  in  order 
to  earn  their  daily  bread.  We  know  for  a 
fact  that  manv  of  these  graduates  leave 
their  alma  meter  with  a  determination  of 
being  fanners  when  the  day  comes  when 
they  can  possess  a  farm  of  their  own ; 
mortgaged  farms  they  do  not  believe  in. 
Young  as  thev  ore.  and  just  starting  out 
in  the  world,  is  it  fair  to  fudge  their 
future  worth  bv  what  bas  been  accom¬ 
plished  between  20  and  30  years  of  age? 
What  business  man  would  wish  to  see 
bis  son’s  or  protege’s  future  life  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  failure,  merclv  bpcause  of 
a  few  mistakes  in  tbe  early  part  of  bis 
career:  while  those  very  errors  often  term 
the  turning  points  to  success?  We  would 
sav  to  our  friends,  have  patience,  and  do 
not  indue  the  genuine  agricultural  college 
too  harshly,  but  wait  a  bit. 

That  our  farming  population  is  not 
educated  up  to  the  standard  to  which  it 
should  aspire,  is  generally  conceded  by 
all.  and  every  progressive  farmer  having 
a  son  of  proper  age  and  ability  to  cuter 
such  an  institution,  should  ask  himself; 
“Ought  I  to  send  mv  son  to  a  good, 
thorough  agricultural  college?”  Wc  would 
ask  if  your  son  is  well  enough  educated 
to  run  the  farm  upon  progressive  prin¬ 
ciples?  Has  he  been  taught  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  laws  of  nature;  the  principles  of 
stock-breeding  and  plant  growth:  bow 
plants  feed :  the  composition  of  soils  and 
manures;  the  structure  of  animals,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  things  that  the  farmer 
of  to-dav  should  give  his  attention  to?  If 
he  has  given  his  attention  to  thesp  things, 
and  is  attempting  to  solve  the  manv  prob¬ 
lems  which  constantly  present  themselves 
in  Ins  pathway,  he  does  not  npcd  an 
agricultural  college  education.  But  if  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  is 
a  willing  and  anxious  student:  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  go  to  college  to  learn  and  not 
merely  to  have  n  good  time;  if  he  has  a 
love  for  fanning,  and  desires  to  use  what 
lie  mnv  learn  toward  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  the  condition  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  community:  if  he  has  been  taugbt  to 
use  bis  brain  in  coniunetion  with  his  mus¬ 
cle.  we  would  not  hesitate  to  sav  “Send 
lu'm  to  an  agricultural  college.  “By  such 
an  institution,  we  mean  a  college  that 
stands  out  holdlv  bv  itself  as  a  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  agricultural  school :  not  where 
years  are  spent  over  classics,  and  where 
agriculture  takes  a  hack  spat,  but  to  an 
agricultural  college  in  tbe  fullest  sense  of 
the  word. 


RREVTTIES. 


Yesterday  Mr.  Dodson  stated  in  thp  Com¬ 
mons  that  inouiries  made  hv  the  Government, 
show  that  very  little  foot-and-mouth  disease 
exists  among  A  merman  enttlp.  that  hv  far  the 
greater  nnrinf  the  disease  here  i«  direetlv  at¬ 
tributable  to  im  nor  ted  English  enttle.  and  that, 
snnitarv  regulations  are  being  properly  en¬ 
forced  among  ns. 

Ttik  Versa  Ilia  ise  a  no  (’berry  Currants  are 
not  so  prolific  as  the  Red  Dutch,  nor  is  the 
nuility  cn  good,  hut  the  fruit  is  larger.  The 
Wln*e  Grime  hears  fruit  of  large  size  and  fine 
ounlifv  and  it.  is  nrolifie  too.  The  now  Fay’s 
Prolific  is  destined,  we  think,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Versaillaise  npd  Cherry  Currants,  as  it 
is  more  prolific,  the  racemes  are  longer  and 
the  berries  of  more  uniform  size. 

List  year  we  planted  our  earliest  peas  April 
3d  and  made  the  first  nicking  June.  2(1—84 
days  Tins  year  wc  planted  Anril  (1.  picking 
the  first  .Tune  12 — fi7  davs.  This  shows  the 
effect  of  the  season  even  unon  the  bnrdv  green 
non.  Last  year  the  season  was  cold  and  wet: 
this  season  it  was  warm  and  rather  dry.  Last 
vpnr  Concord  grape-vines  bloomed  not  until 
June  20.  This  vear  thev  bloomed  June  10. 

Tor:  editors  mav  ho  mistaken  in  estimating 
the  Enir  Number  of  the  Ditrai  New-Yorker, 
which  we  hop*'  to  mail  next,  week,  nsthe  most 
instructive  and  interesting  of  anv  single  num¬ 
ber  of  anv  rural  ionrnnl  ever  published.  We 
should  be  delighted  if  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  read  it  through  carefullvlvere'to  deem  this 
one  number  nlono  ns  worth  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  price. 

Bismarck  has  issued  another  nrominoia- 
mento  against  the  American  Hog,  having  just 
forbidden  the  importation  of  hog  products 
from  Austria  unless  each  shipment  is  accom¬ 
panied  hv  a  certificate  that,  no  part  of  it  has 
come,  directly  nr  indirectly,  from  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  very  first  duties  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  its  assembling  next  December  should 
be  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  on  Ger¬ 
man  products,  and  every  friend  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hoe  should  impress  the  necessity  of  this 
on  his  Congmssninn  bv  letter,  postal-card  or 
interview,  We  advocate  the  bold  course  of 
openly  establishing  a  discriminating  duty;  but. 
if  for  diplomatic  reasons  «  pretext  is  desirable 
one  can  readily  be  bit  unon  less  flimsy  than 
that  on  which  the  Chancellor  wars  so  persist¬ 
ent!  y.on  the  American  Hog. 


AUG  25 


CiUiunj. 


TO  LET. 


The  plaeard'hung  beside  the  door. 
Inscribed  In  wordsof  jet 
That  might  be  seen  ten  feet  or  more— 

“The  basement  floor  to  let.” 

For  days  and  days  (t  swunft  about. 

The  winds  of  March  were  high. 

And  many  stopped  to  spell  it  out, 

And  many  passed  It  by. 

The  house,  on  ancient  dwelling,  wore 
A  coat  of  freshest  paint- 
The  owner  had  the  parlor-floor. 

And  she  was  not  a  saint. 

A  woman  came  along  the  street. 

And,  us  the  sign  she  spelled, 

She  smiled  upon  the  babe,  so  sweet, 
Within  her  arms  she  held. 

Then  rang  the  bell.  Inquired  the  rent, 
When  one  who  held  the  door 
Replied,  with  looks  of  coldness  bent 
Upon  the  babe  she  bore: 

“How  many  children  do  you  own?” 

The  woman  answered,  “Two:” 

“That’s  two  too  many.”  said  the  crone 
“We  cannot  let  to  you!” 

The  door  was  closed  against  appeal. 

The  woman,  turned  and  smiled 
Through  tears  she  sought  not  to  conceal. 
Upon  her  sleeping  child. 

“My  little  one!  my  precious  one!” 

She  murmured  with  a  kiss; 

“Were  I  alone,  I  still  would  shun 
So  cold  a  house  as  this! 

“As  dark  and  doleful  as  a  tomb. 

For  all  ll  looks  so  fair 
Outside:  since  there’s  not  any  room 
For  little  children  there!” 

Beside  the  dark  and  stately  door 
The  sign  Is  swinging  yet. 

And  I  know  why  the  basement-floor, 

So  long  remains  To  Let.  j.  c. 


NO  REST  FOR  THE  WEARY. 


“  Now  at  least  I’ll  have  cue  hour  to  myself, 
aud  a  great  pleasure  it'll  be  too,  to  know  that 
the  house  is  still  for  once,  and  1  can  be  left 
alono  with  my  own  musings,  ami  not  be  afraid 
every  moment  that  some  one  will  come  in  sud¬ 
denly  upou  me  driving  away  all  my  pleasant 
thoughts.  No,  thank  fortune  I'm  aloue,  for 
the  children  are  at  school  and  Jim  has  gone 
to  the  village, 

I  don’t  intend  to  work  very  hard  either, 
for  if  a  woman  can’t  have  one  hour  out  of 
twelve  to  rest,  I  think  its  a  pity.” 

So  saving,  Mrs.  Smith  sat  down  with  a  woe- 
be-gone  expression  on  her  face,  such  as  is  only 
seen  in  the  countenances  of  those  poor  weary 
souls  who  always  look  on  the  dark  side  of  life, 
making  themselves  and  all  around  them  un¬ 
happy. 

“  Lot  mo  sec,  why ,  I  believe  I  haven’t  read 
last  week's  paper  j  et,  and  no  wonder  when  I 
have  to  perforin  the  duties  of  matron,  seam¬ 
stress,  chamber u laid,  cook,  waiter,  washer¬ 
woman,  dairy-maid  and  what  not,  busy  from 
moruiug  till  night  scarcely  taking  time  to 
breathe  for  fear  somet  hing  will  be  left  undone. 

For  my  part  1  can’t  see  w  hy  1  have  to  work 
so  hard  and  have  no  time  to  rest,  excepting 
when  I'm  asleep,  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
men  seem  to  take  it  so  easy.  They  come  in 
at  noon,  eat  their  dinners  and  have  an  hours 
nooning,  as  they  cull  it,  while  the  teams  are 
feeding. 

All  this  time  1  have  to  keep  at  work,  and  by 
the  time  t  he  dishes  are  washed  and  u  hundred 
and  one  other  things  attended  to  it  is  supper 
time,  thou  maid  of  all  work  must  fly  around 
aud  have  the  supper  ready  precisely  on  time, 
or  there  will  be  growling  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house. 

As  soon  us  the  men  have  eaten  their  suppers 
and  finished  the  chores  at  the  barn — which,  by 
the  way  don’t  take  more  than  thirty  minutes, 
for  many  hands  make  light  work — they  come 
in,  sitdowu,  talk,  smoke,  chew,  read  the  daily 
papers,  lounge  around  and  enjoy  themselves  in 
general. 

While  they  are  thus  enjoying  themselves,  I 
poor  soul,  with  those  two  tired  hands  have  to 
wash  dishes  again  aud  prepare  breakfast,  aud 
then  when  I’m  almost  tired  to  death,  if  1  hap¬ 
pen  to  sit  down  to  rest  for  two  or  three  sec¬ 
onds,  Jim  is  sure  to  have  some  odd  job  or 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-YORKER. 


other  to  set  me  at.  To  keep  me  out  of  mischief? 
he  says. 

I  think  if  the  truth  was  ever  written  it  was 
in  those  lines : 

4  Man  works  from  sun  to  su  \ 

W omau’s  work  is  never  done.  ’ 

If  Jim  would  only  let  me  have  a  girl  to  help 
me,  but  no,  every  time  I  mention  it  his  always 
4  so  poor,  can’t  afford  it.’  But  he’s  got  to  af¬ 
ford  to  bury  mo  some  time,  aud  that  soon,  if 
I  have  to  keep  on  working  in  this  way. 

Then  I  wonder  where  my  hard  earnings  will 
go  to?  I  suppose  to  support  wife  number  two, 
to  dress  her  in  style  so  she  can  entertain  visi¬ 
tors  and  make  calls  while  Bridget  does  the 
work  in  the  kitchen.  That's  the  way  it.  gener¬ 
ally  goes.  Jim  wouldn't  got  another  wife  to 
do  as  I  have  done,  one  who  would  be  so  meek 
aud  gentle.  No,  sir;  I  tell  you  what,  he’d  have 
to  stand  around,  it  would  be  his  turn  to  be 
lamb  like. 

But  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  if  he  didn't 
have  so  much  help  himself,  two  hired  men  all 
the  time,  aud  if  he  happens  to  get  in  a  hurry 
he  goes  aud  hires  more,  never  stopping  to 
think  auytbiug  about  the  affording  part 

Now  I  don’t  believe  in  this  way  of  doing 
business.  1  like  to  see  things  balance.  There’s 
Mrs.  Simpkins,  .she  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
time,  takes  two  or  throe  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  by  the  dozen,  aud  after  doing  her  work 
and  reailing  all  these  has  time  to  make  her 
weekly  round  of  calls,  while  1  seldom  get  into 
a  neighbor’s  house  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
other.  I  cau't  see  how  it  is,  but  some 
people  do  have  a  way  of  getting  through 
with  their  work  that  I  don’t  understand.  I’ll 
warrant  she  don’t,  cook  much  though.  Now 
I  think  of  it  the  men  folks  over  there  do 
look  kind  of  haggard  and  starved  like  My ! 
Jim  would  be  as  cross  as  a  bear,  if  I  didn’t 
have  soup,  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables, 
puddings,  pies  aud  everything  else  on  the  table 
for  dinner.  But  I  suppose  that  is  partly  my 
fault,  for  they  say  before  Icarne  here  Jim  had 
to  put  up  with  auythiug  he  could  get  and  not 
much  of  that. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  home  sister  Sue 
used  to  say  I’d  spoil  auy  man  if  1  had  my  way 
about  the  cooking,  and  I  don't  know  but  she 
prophesied  aright  that  time.  But  I'll  remem¬ 
ber  uoxt.  time  when  1  get  mar — 

My !  supposing  some  person  was  listening. 
Of  course  Jim  is  goiug  to  live.  Door  me, 
what  a  commotion  my  thoughts  are  in.  1  won¬ 
der  why  it  is  that  J  cant,  think  without  speak¬ 
ing  my  thoughts.  Jim  says  I’m  always  talk- 
iug  to  myself  when  i’m  alone,  but  I  can't  help 
it,  it’s  natural. 

I  declare,  its  almost  time  for  the  children  to 
come  home  aud  l  haven’t  read  any  yet.  I 
must,  for  I've  heard  it  said,  w  e  must  read  a 
little  every  day  if  but  tifteeu  minutes,  it  will 
make  itself  felt  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

Wonderful  invention— phonograph,  a  talk¬ 
ing  maehiue !  What,  a  labor-saving  invention. 
Just  the  thing  l  want,  for  its  so  hard  for  me 
to  talk.  It  tires  me  almost  to  death.  If  I  only 
had  oue  of  these?  machines  I  could  set  one  of 
children  to  turning  the  crank  aud  it  would  do 
the  talking  instead  of  mo.  What  a  great  re¬ 
lief  it  would  be!  Then  Jim  would  enjoy  it  so 
much  I  know,  for  he  likes  to  listen  to  anyone 
talking,  aud  it  being  such  an  effort  for  me  to 
talk,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  children  poor  fellow, 
he'd  get  lonesome. 

There,  now,  those  children  are  coming  and 
|  I’ve  got  to  get  supper  again.  Oh.  dear!  I  did 
think  I’d  get  a  little  time  to  rest  to-day,  but 
no,  fate’s  against  me.  No  rest  for  the  weary ! 

E.  L.  M. 


POPULAR  SONGS. 


There  is  nothing  about  which  mankind  iu 
general  and  America  n people  in  particular 
are  so  much  mistaken  as  the  authorship  of  our 
popular  songs,  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  Vie  the  composition  of  Burns 
but.  in  fact  he  wrote  only  the  second  aud  third 
verses  of  the  luillad  as  commonly  sung,  re¬ 
touching  the  others  from  older  and  loss  famil¬ 
iar  song.  "Woodman.  Spare  that  Tree  !”  was 
the  result  of  an  incident  that  happened  to 
George  P.  Morris.  A  friend’s  mother  had 
owned  a  little  place  iu  the  country  which  she 
was  obliged  from  poverty  to  sell.  On  the 
property  grew  a  largo  oak  which  had  been 
planted  bv  his  grandfather.  The  purchaser 
of  the  house  and  land  proposed  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  Morris's  friend  paid  him  ten 
pounds  for  a  bond  that,  the  oak  should  be 
spared.  Morris  heard  the  story,  saw  the  tree 
and  wrote  the  song.  "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night” 
was  produced  by  Moore  after  his  family  had 
undergone  apparently  every  possible  misfor¬ 
tune.  One  of  his  children  died  young,  an¬ 
other  went  astray,  aud  a  third  was  acciden¬ 
tally  killed.  "The  Light  of  Other  Days"  was 
written  to  be  introduced  into  Balfe's  opera, 
"The  Maid  of  Artois.”  The  opera  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  the  song  still  lives,  and  is  popular  as 
ever.  Payne  wrote  "Homo,  Sweet  Home”  to 
help  till  up  au  opera  he  was  preparing,  and  at 


first  it  had  four  stanzas.  The  author  never 
received  anything  for  it,  but  though  the  opera 
was  a  failure  when  played  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  the  song  took,  and  over  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  year.  In 
two  years  the  publishers  cleared  over  two 
thousand poimds  by  the  publication;  aud  the 
variations,  transcriptions  and  imitations  have 
been  innumerable.  The  melody  is  believed  to 
be  a  Si  ilian  air.  and  Donizetti  has  a  variation 
of  it  in  his  opera,  ‘‘Anna  Bolena.”  Once 
while  laboring  under  great  mental  depression, 
Payue  wrote,  “How  often  have  I  been  in  the 
heart  < »f  Paris,  Berlin.  London,  or  some  other 
city,  and  have  heard  persons  singing  or  hand- 
organs  playing  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  with¬ 
out  having  a  shilling  to  buy  myself  the  next 
meal,  or  a  place  to  lay  my  head.  The  world 
has  literally  sung  my  song  till  every  heart,  is 
familiar  with  its  melody;  yet  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  from  my  boyhood,  and  in  my  old 
age  have  to  submit  to  humiliation  for  my 
bread  ” 

Foster’s  “Old  Folks  at  Home’’  was  the  best 
song  he  ever  wrote.  Over  four  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold  by  the  firm 
that  first  published  it,  and  the  author  is 
said  to  have  received  three  thousand  pounds 
for  his  share  in  the  sale.  Christy,  the 
noted  minstrel,  paid  eighty  pounds  for  the 
privilege  of  having  his  name  printed  on 
one  edition  of  “Old  Folks  at  Home"  as 
the  author  nnd  composer.  The  song  is 
thus  often  erroneously  attributed  to  him. 
“A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,”  by  Epes  Sar¬ 
gent,  was  pronounced  a  failure  by  his  friends. 
The  copyright,  of  the  song  became  very  valu¬ 
able,  though  Sargent,  never  got  anything  for 
it  himself.  “What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Say¬ 
ing?”  was  suggested  to  Doctor  Carpenter  by  a 
scene  from  Dickens'  novel,  "Dombey  and 
Sou,”  and  the  music  was  by  Glover.  “Love’s 
Young  Dream”  was  one  of  Moore's  but  the 
tune  to  which  it  is  commonly  sung  is  from  an 
Irish  ballad  called  the  “Old  Woman."  Moore 
sang  liis  own  songs  so  well  that  both  the  audi¬ 
tors  and  himself  were  often  moved  to  teal's. 
Once  w  hen  he  was  singing  this  song  a  lady 
who  heard  him  implored  him  to  stop. 

“For  heaven’s  sake  stop;  this  is  not  good 
for  my  soul.” 

“Auld  Robin  Gray.”  was  the  work  of  Lady 
Anna  Lindsay,  who  tells  a  curious  story  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  composition: — 

“I  called  to  iny  little  sister,  the  only  per¬ 
sons  near,  aud  said,  I  have  been  writing  a 
ballad,  my  dear.  I  am  oppressing  my  heroine 
with  many  misfortunes.  I  have  already  sent 
her  Jamie  to  the  sea,  and  broken  her  father's 
arm,  aud  made  her  mother  fall  sick,  and 
given  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for  a  lover,  but  I 
wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  within 
the  tour  lines,  poor  thing.  Help  me  to  one. 
‘Steal  the  cow,’  said  little  Elizabeth.  The  cow 
was  immediately  lifted  by  me.  and  the  song 
completed." 

“Kathleen  Mnvourneen"  was  sold  by 
Crouch,  its  American  author,  for  five  pounds, 
aud  brought  the  publishers  as  many  thousands. 
Crouch  was  hopelessly  improvident,  aud  in 
his  latter  days  became  a  tramp.  When  Made¬ 
moiselle  Titiens  was  in  the  States  a  number  of 
years  ago  she  sang  ‘‘Kathleen  Mavourneen"  in 
New  York,  when  a  dirty  tramp  introduced 
himself  as  Crouch,  was  recognized,  aud 
thanked, her  for  singing  the  song  so  well. 
“Bonpy  Doou”  was  the  only  English  song  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  liked.  "I'll  Hang  my 
Harp  on  a  Willow  Tree”  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  young  English  nobleman  iu  love 
with  Princess  (now  Queen)  Victoria.  “Annie 
Laurie”  is  200  years  old,  aud  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  man  named  Douglass  to  celebrate  the 
praise  of  a  girl  named  Laurie.  The  lady  after¬ 
wards  deserted  the  man  who  made  her  famous, 
and  married  a  man  named  Ferguson. 


ONE  WOMAN’S  IDEA  OF  MAN. 


What  a  manly  thing  a  man  is!  (Here  I  may 
express  myself  quite  freely  since  men  “never 
read  Twaddle”.)  How  august  he  seems  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  giddy  bight  of  his  masculine 
superiority !  Did  you  ever  see  one  come  dow  n 
from  this  lofty  dome  of  self  aggrandizement? 
I  have.  There  is  a  far  away  gaze  into  the 
mysteries  of  infinitude,  a  sudden  recalling  of 
the  mind  to  unworthy  things,  and  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  contempt  swelling  within  his 
manly  breast,  iu  language  like  this— "l  never 
read  Twaddle,  or  stuff  which  women  write 
about  cooking  and  such  nonsense,"  aud  im¬ 
mediately  his  god  like  mind  resumes  its  inves¬ 
tigations  among  the  iuscrutables,  (to  women.) 
Can  anything  so  stimulate  a  woman  to  high 
and  hol  y  endeavor,  as  a  remark  like  this?  How 
she  has  mistaken  the  deeds  of  this  great  being. 
He  does  not  like  “  Twaddle,"  and  she  has  been 
for  veal's  catering  to  a  false  notion.  It  strikes 
her  Like  a  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  while  he 
plays  his  roll  in  the  heaveus.  What  must  the 
woman  do?  She  was  made  as  a  “help-meet”  to 
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this  supreme  being,  and  as  such  should  stand 
at  his  side  and  be  interested  in  his  interests. 
How  is  this  level  to  be  achieved  and  sustained? 
Must  she  coax  him  down  or  try  to  mount  up  i 
Both.  With  a  dish  of  “Twaddle”  in  one  hand 
for  whatever  men  say,  I’ve  seen  them  gulp 
down  quantities  of  “Twaddle”  in  the  shape  of 
a  well  cooked  dinner  (and  I  believe  they  like 
it)  and  a  volume  of  evolution  in  the  other,  she 
must  try  to  evolve  herself  into  an  angel  or 
some  winged  seraph  capable  of  flight  into  the 
unexplored  fields  of  thought.  However,  while 
this  evolution  is  going  on  she  must  take  care 
of  the  “Twaddle,”  lest  (having  attained  the 
hight)  she  be  left  holding  it  alone,  while  her 
husband  (having  lost  his  balance  grasping  for 
the  “Twaddle”)  makes  a  rapid  descent,  brains 
foremost,  to  the  kitchen  for  hot  “Twaddles,”  at 
the  same  time  calling  her  back  to  her  “proper 
sphere.” 

Come  to  the  rescue  clubites!  Should  women 
devote  their  poor  talents  to  the  tickling  of  the 
palates  of  their  lords,  thus  making  the  table 
the  sole  level  upon  which  both  can  meet  and 
greet? 

In  fact,  do  we  not  give  ourselves  more 
anxiety  about  pleasing  men  than  we  get 
thanks  for?  Are  they  not  right  in  feeling  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  pen .  wholly  gi  ven  up  to  discussing 
the  gratifications  of  the  outer  man  ?  Should 
we  not  live  more  for  the  soul  and  mind  than 
for  the  body?  Yet  they  “despise  sermonizing.” 
Then  where  is  the  field  for  woman?  Ah!  truly 
the  field  is  not  her  sphere;  it  narrows  down 
to  a  “pateh.”  Yes,  patch,  patch  and  darn, 
darn.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Sayers. 


Fig.  527. 


UNTIDINESS. 


Mrs.  M.  C. 


Untidiness  is  the  cause  of  a  multitude  of  an¬ 
noyances  and  anything  that  annoys  is  a  drag 
to  the  feet,  a  stay  to  the  hands,  and  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  good  uature.  How  can  a  woman 
be  cheerful  and  make  housework  a  pleasure, 
knowing  that  she  would  be  ashamed  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance  it  any  one  should  call?  It  is  a  query 
in  the  minds  of  many  why  our  American 
girls  have  an  aversion  to  house-work,  and 
prefer  to  live  "  from  hand  to  mouth”  behind 
the  counter  aud  in  the  work-shop.  While  the 
fact  may  be  accounted  for  in  more  than  one 
way-,  to  my  mind.  One  great  reason  is  the 
general  untidiness  of  women  doing  their 
morning’s  work.  The  girl  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter,  although  her  garments  may  be  of  the 
cheapest  quality,  lias  a  neat  and  tasty  appear¬ 
ance,  which  the  kitchen  girl  knows  is  lackiug 
in  her  morning  dress.  The  fact  that  gar¬ 
ments  are  easily  soiled  while  doing  some  por¬ 
tions  of  house-work,  is  no  reason  why  a 
woman  should  wear  a  sever  ety  plain  dress,  a 
large  apron  aud  old  shoes,  and  twist  her  hair 
into  a  haul  knot.  It  all  teuds  to  create  a  dis-  • 
like  for  house-work  in  general. 

A  girl  with  a  particle  of  refinement,  will 
have  a  desire  to  get  awav  from  that  which 
with  a  little  forethought  and  deftness,  might 
be  made  pleasant.  The  satisfaction  it  will 
give  a  woman  to  know  that  her  hair  is  in  per¬ 
fect  onier.  will  more  than  repay  her  for  ris¬ 
ing  a  little  earlier  each  morning  aud  doing  it 
up  good  for  the  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wear  already  worn-out  shoes,  while  neat  aud 
durable  working  shoes  are  comparatively  in- 
exueusivo.  A  certain  degrees  of  respect  is 
due  to  a  woman  who  always  has  well  dressed 
hair  and  feet.  But  there  is  no  respect  like 
self  respect  wherewith  to  lighten  the  labori¬ 
ousness  of  house-work.  There  is  no  economy 
in  having  only  a  few  working  dresses,  aud  no 
reason  why  they  should  all  lx-  made  plainly 
for  flounces  are  dressy  and  easily  made;  and 
a  calico  dress  will  Last  a  long  time.  Aside 
from  a  calico  basque,  one  made  of  flannel  is 
durable  and  comfortable  in  Winter,  A  silk 
handkerchief  is  a  pretty  addit  ion  to  a  morn¬ 
ing  dress  and  much  better  thau  a  collar;  they 
also  wash  well  aud  cost  but  little.  The  woman 
that  dresses  well  for  the  inoraiug,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  well  dressed.  If  women  would  dress 
so  as  to  never  be  ashamed  of  themselves  under 
any  circumstances,  and  encourage  their 
daughters  to  be  neat  and  tasty  while  doing 
their  work,  house-work  would  lie  robbed  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  disagreeableness. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  HAY  CLARK 


A  YOUNG  WIFE’S  GRIEVANCES. 


MRS.  T.  L.  CRIMES. 

I  think  the  pleasantest  paragraph  I  have 
seen  in  any  paper  in  a  long  time  is  the  one  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  which  the  lady 
readers,  especially  those  in  rural  homes  “far 
from  the  maddening  crowd”  are  cordially  invit¬ 
ed  to  “talk,”  Sol  avail  myself  of  the  per¬ 
mission,  selecting  the  above  subject  as  one 
which  has  given  me  anxious  concern  since  my 
isolation  in  the  country,  and  I  want  some  sym¬ 
pathizing  soul  to  help  me  with  hint  or  sugges 
Xion. 

Iu  the  first,  place  though  (for  I  never  did 
write  an  article  before),  it  strikes  me  that  I 
must  have  a  remarkable  talent  for  long  sen¬ 
tences.  I  remind  myself  of  Evarts  style  and 
that,  of  several  other  great  men  whom  the 
world  applauds,  and  I  begiu  to  foci  elated. 

To  resume  though,  here  is  the  question  which 
lias  vexed  my  soul.  What,  is  a  city -bred  youug 
wife  to  do  by  way  of  recreation  when  she  is 
through  with  her  work — that  is.  supposing  she 
ever  gets  through — and  why  is  it  that  a  girl 
accustomed  to  the  gaiety  and  fascination  of 
cultured  society,  devoted  to  books  and  to  whom 
music  is  a  necessity,  always  elects  to  man  y 
“all  for  love,”  and  the  world  well  lost,  she 
retires  to  the  solitude  of  country  or  some  fare 
away  little  village  there  to  begin  a  new  lif- 
indeed,  and  if  it  is  the  loneliness  of  a  river 
plantation,  then  what  a  boon  it  is,  for  a  clever 
genial  newspaper  to  ask  her  to  talk. 

My  lament  is,  that,  there  are  so  few  recrea" 
tions  provided  for  or  possible  to  most  women 
in  country  homes,  especially  out-of-door 
amusement  and  exercise.  80  seldom  it  is, 
that  we  have  the  freedom  to  go  off  for  a  long 
stroll  through  wood  and  field,  or  live  one  hour 
in  the  glad  sunshine.  First,  there  is  the  little 
home  to  be  kept  in  order,  the  dear  little  baby 
to  be  cared  for  and  “  minded  ”  all  day  long, 
the  husbands  dinner,  and  the  dairy,  and  the 
sewing,  and  the  hundred  little  duties  that  are 
so  “  wearing  ”  to  the  strength  and  patience. 
What  wonder  that  we  have  no  time  for  the 
music  and  for  the  flowers  that  were  once  so 
dear.  The  piano  stands  silent,  and  the  Ber¬ 
muda  sod  is  unbroken,  and  worse  than  all.  we 
can  only  look  out,  on  the  sunshine.  Rut  what 
man  could  stand  such  a  life  for  a  week  f  You 
are  tired  euough  my  dear  hard  working  young 
fanner  when  you  come  in  at  night,  and  you 
fancy  that  Daisy  has  had  an  easy  time  iu  com¬ 
parison,  but  oh!  bow  cross  you  would  be  if 
some  accident  should  force  you  to  stay  indoors 
for  one  week,  and  if  you  only  had  to  mind  the 
baby — the  dear  little  golden-haired  mischief — 
and  accomplish  all  beside  that  Daisy  does, 
could  you  or  could  any  man  living  keep  your 
senses  1  So  my  lament  rises  into  a  grievance. 
Can  it  not  be  remedied  !  Can  we  not  like 
“Bill  Arp,”  do  something  iu  this  emergency? 

Congress  bad  better  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  tired  “Daisies”  to  procure  us  a  little 
fi^sti  air  aud  amusement,  and  preserve  our 
valuable  li  ves  to  our  country  instead  of  spend- 
ing  so  much  to  furnish  recreation  and  pleasant 
travel  for  the  men. 

Having  had  my  say,  like  “Mrs.  Poyser,”  I 
feel  better  for  it,  and  I  do  hope  it  may  induce 
these  dear  superior  husbands  to  think  a  little 
seriously,  about  us  when  they  get  through 
reading  “Notes  from  Stockmen,”  aud  “seed 
reports,”  and  such  matters  of  more  vital  im¬ 
portance.  We  know  they  can  and  will  do 
wonders  if  they  once  got  their  minds  set  upon  it. 
Have  any  of  in}'  rural  friends  tried  making 
nigs  for  a  recreation  during  the  long  Winter 
evenings?  I  have  tried  so  many  different  ways 
of  late  without  being  able  to  take  any  genuine 
satisfaction  in  uiy  work,  that  it  has  been  some¬ 
thing  pathetic  to  the  family  to  see  me  take  out 
my  blight  scraps,  and  with  a  persistence  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  greater  cause,  betake  myself  to  my 
task  which  progressed  a  la  Penelope.  But  at 
last  I .  have  found  out  the  easiest,  prettiest, 
and  most  inexpensive  way  to  make  it. 

It.  is  simply  to  cut  your  worsted:  scraps  in 
strips  half  an  inch  wide,  a  great  deal  of  black 
aud  a  good  deal  of  bright  color  interspersed 
just  as  you  please,  and  knit  it  in  strips  the 
width  of  your  two  handy,  on  large  wood  or 
ivory  needles.  (1  like  the  wood  the  best).  I 
finished  four  or  five  strips  for  a  small  mg  and 
it  was  so  pretty  that  I  was  begged  out  of  it* 
for  a  saddle  blanket  by  one  of  the  masculines 
of  our  household.  Line  it  with  a  coffee  sack 
and  bind  it,  and  the  saddle  blanket  will  be  an 
acceptable  Christmas  or  birthday  gift  to  some 
of  the  farmer  boys  who  ride  a  great  deal. 

Now  I  hope  that  my  plaiut  may  at  least  be 
the  means  of  discovering  some  recreation  of 
which  1  now  have  no  experience.  I  have  at 
leust  had  the.  pleasure  of  “thinking  aloud”  as 
it  were,  as  I  sit  alone  this  cold  windy  eve;  aud 
I  trust  our  good  natu red  Editor,  may  have  a 
happy  year,  aud  many  a  like  inspiration  in 
the  future  for  the  good  of  her  fair  friends. 


MY  SITTING  ROOM. 

ESTHER  M.  SHONTZ. 

"Wealth  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  have  a 
beautiful  home.  A  house  may  ho  low  and 
small,  the  owners  have  but  little  to  spare  for 
adornment,  and  yet  a  natural  taste  aud  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  will  soon  make  of  their  little 
nest  a  bovver  of  beauty.  A  few  sheltering 
trees  that  will  grow  just  as  readily  for  the 
poor  man  as  for  the  rich ;  a  vino  here  and  a 
shrub  there;  a  bed  of  flowers  in  this  nook  and 
a  few  pots  of  flowers  in  that,  and  before  you 
know  it  you  have  a  lovely  borne  with  but  little 
outlay.  Then  for  Winter,  what  a  bright 
cheery  look  a  few  well  cared  for  plants  and 
flowers  will  give  to  a  neat  tidy  sitting  room! 
And  here  again,  you  can  have  the  beauty 
with  but  little  expense.  An  ornameut  which 
to  us  at  least  is  beautiful,  cost  the  half  of  a 
salt  barrel,  a  few  shingle  nails  aud  a  short, 
time  spent  in  going  to  the  woods  for  a  grape¬ 
vine  and  some  moss  to  trim  our  garden.  The 
moss  was  placed  on  the  outside  aud  the  grape 
vine  looped  up  and  down  over  it  to  keep  it  in 
place  and  the  shingle  nails  were  used  to  keep 
the  vine  iu  place.  It  stands  on  a  stool  a  foot  aud 
a  half  high,  the  stool  and  also  the  sides  of  the 
garden  being  completely  covered  by  the  glossy 
leaves  of  the  Maderia  vine.  As  we  did  not 
want  the  vine  interfering  with  our  garden  we 
made  holes  in  the  sides  half  way  down  aud 
put  the  vine  roots  in  so  that  they  would  grow 
out.  around  t  he  sides,  Iu  the  centre  we  have  a 
lovely  Calla,  small  gerauiums’aroaud  the  outer 
edge,  and  before  the  Winter  is  over  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  the  Hyacinth  will  All  the  room. 
Roses,  Rose  Geraniums,  Fuchsia,  the  Helio¬ 
trope,  with  all  its  indescribable  fragrance,  pay 
us  well  for  all  the  cost  and  care.  We  have 
been  asked  how  we  could  find  time  to  care  for 
our  plants  and  dear  little  birdie,  who  cheers 
ns  with  his  joyous  songs  these  short  days,  but 
we  think  we  can  do  more  work,  and  do  it  bet¬ 
ter,  for  the  rest  we  have  in  caring  for  them, 
in  farm  life  there  are  many  homely  duties  to 
perform;  why  not  mix  in  all  the  beauty  we 
can  {  Costly  pictures  and  flue  furniture  may 
lie  beyond  our  reach;  but  who  ever  saw  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  could  equal  iu  beauty  a  nice  bloom¬ 
ing  Fuchsia  ?  The  hand  of  the  skilful  artist 
may  imitate  nature,  but  his  roses  will  have  no 
perfume,  his  violets  no  fragrance,  his  birds  no 
song.  From  our  Heavenly  leather’s  gallery 
we  may  gather  in  as  much  of  loveliness  as  we 
wish,  and  if  our  homes  are  bleak  and  barren  it 
must  be  largely  our  own  fault. 

HANDKERCHIEF  SATCHEL. 

Our  lady  readers  will  no  doubt  recollect  the 
cut  of  a  fancy  satchel  or  pocket  given  a  month 
or  so  ago.  While  that  was  a  very  simple, 
pretty  and  useful  article  ol  dress,  we  think  the 
design  given  this  week  is  well  worth  the  extra 
trouble  required  to  make  one  like  it,  Watered 


silk,  satin  or  vel vet,  in  the  color  harmoni  <ing 
with  the  dress,  or  black,  are  the  materials  used. 
Cord  intermixed  with  gold  thread,  tassels  to 
match,  aud  full  bows  of  satin  ribbon,  com¬ 
pletes  this  exceedingly  tasty  and  fashionable 
handkerchief  bag.  c. 

MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 

M  ARGUE  aiTK. 

Mother  came  into  the  sewing  room  yester 
day  where  I  was  sitting,  working  at  a  jug 
which  is  nearly  done,  and  it  will  make  the 


third  of  its  kind.  I  take  the  pieces  left  from 
an  old  well-worn  ingrain  carpet,  cut  them  in 
strips  crosswise  one-half  finger  in  w  idth,  rav¬ 
eling  out  each  side  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  I  prepare  a  piece  of  burlap  and  double 
it  the  size  I  want  the  mg  to  be,  and  begin  by 
sewing  a  strip  of  the  carpet  all  around  the 
edge.  For  second  row,  take  another  piece  and 
after  doubling  the  fringed  ends  of  the  first  to¬ 
gether,  sew  through  the  centre  of  the  second 
side  by  side  with  the  first,  and  coutinue  until 
the  centre  is  filled.  When  finished  it  presents 
a  surface  of  fringe  which  is  pretty  and  dura¬ 
ble,  too. 

After  sitting  by  my  side  awhile  chatting, 
she  laid  the  Rural  in  my  lap,  saying:  “I 
don't  knowr  hut  it  is  a  pity  to  tempt  you 
just  now”  I  burst  the  wrapper,  dropping  the 
nig,  but  before  I  opened  the  interior  of  it 
Carl  and  Gertie  were  beside  me,  saying: 
“Please,  mamma,  explain  the  picture  on  the 
back,”  so  I  w'ent  through  the  different  scenes 
of  angling  and  answered  a  good  many  ques¬ 
tions  which  gratified  them  and  even  surprised 
myself  at  my  own  patience,  for  I  am  as  full  of 
expectancy  when  I  open  the  Rural  as  I  am  in 
opening  a  letter  front  a  friend. 

The  children  awakeued  at  five  this  morning, 
aud  were  dressing  w  hen  I  opened  my  eyes.  1 
aim  to  put  them  to  bed  early  enough  at  night 
so  1  won’t  need  to  awraken  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  for  I  always  feel  as  if  I  was  hurting  them 
to  break  their  slumbers.  Fred,  built  the  fire 
in  the  range  and  brought  fresh  water  to  get 
the  breakfast,  aud  also  the  potatoes  from  the 
cellar,  while  Gertie  dressed  little  Carl. 

1  find  it  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  the  table 
all  standing  set  with  dishes  from  one  meal  to 
another.  It  saves  me  many  steps  at  a  busy 
time  and  rests  my  mind,  too.  After  they  are 
washed  it  is  as  easy  to  put  them  on  the  table 
again  as  to  put  them  up  in  the  cupboard,  aud 
a  fly-screen  over  the  table  is  a  protection. 

“How  would  you  like  your  potatoes  this 
morning,  John” !  I  asked.  I  try  uever  to 
fix  them  the  same  way  twice  together.’  He 
asked  “for  them  to  be  cooked  whole  aud 
dressed  with  milk  thickened  with  flour  and 
seasoned  with  salt.” 

A  basket  of  small  sour  apples  were  iu  the 
kitchen,  and  as  soon  as  my  potatoes  were  in,  1 
turned  forward  the  draft  in  the  range,  put  on 
a  porcelain  vessel  with  a  little  water  and  com¬ 
menced  on  the  apples.  I  quartered  them, 
took  out  the  cores  and  faults,  rinsed  them  and 
put  them  on  to  cook  and  covered. 

Now',  for  eggs,  aud  as  the  words  came  to 
mind,  "Never  fry  what  you  can  broil  or  boil 
or  hake,”  I  decided  on  an  omelette.  For  five 
of  us  I  took  four  eggs,  putting  whites  into  one 
bowl  and  yelks  in  another,  aud  taking  a  Do¬ 
ver  egg-beater  commenced  on  the  former. 
John  was  working  near  the  door  and  heard 
me,  so  he  came  in  to  beat  them.  "It  will 
surely  be  good,  John,  for  it  always  has  been 
w'heu  you  help  me,”  1  said,  as  I  gave  up  the 
beater. 

The  apples  were  cooked  by  this  time,  so  I 
placed  the  colander  in  a  pan  and  with  a 
masher  bad  the  sauce  and  skins  separate, 
sweetened  and  in  a  dish  on  the  table  so  quickly 
I  w'as  surprised.  Ah!  I  thought  to  myself 
that  is  a  saving  of  labor  the  Rural  sisters 
must  know.  I  placed  the  spider  on  the  fire 
with  a  little  butter,  ami  John  asks,  “What 
next?”  as  the  white  froth  stood  stiff.  The 
yelks  now,  aud  when  they  were  beaten  1 
turned  the  two  together,  beating  enough  to 
mix  thoroughly  and  salted,  pouring  into  hot 
spider  aud  placing  in  the  oven.  1  then  fixed 
the  potatoes,  made  coffee  iu  the  Ideal  coffee 
pot,  which  only  took  about  three  seconds,  aud 
after  getting  the  children  seated  and  our¬ 
selves  and  the  blessings  of  God  invoked.  I 
opened  the  oven  door,  slipped  the  omelette  on 
a  platter  and  placed  it  before  John.  It  looked 
more  like  a  cake  than  a  breakfast  clisli,  it  was 
so  light  aud  round  with  a  touch  of  color  about 
it. 

With  milk  for  the  children,  coffee  as  clear 
as  amber  for  the  grown  folks,  uud  good  bread 
and  butter,  we  had  enough  and  no  one  touched 
a  dish  of  oatmeal  prepared  the  day  before, 
After  the  meal  1  went  right  to  the  kitchen.  1 
had  poured  water  into  every  vessel  used  for 
preparing  breakfast,  leaving  nothing  to  dry, 
and  iu  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  it  the 
bowls,  egg-beater,  Colander  and  kettles  were 
washed  ami  put  away. 

1  then  clenued  oil  the  table,  piled  up  the 
dishes  systematically  aud  Gertie  washed  and 
rinsed  them  and  I  sat.  down  aud  wiped  them, 
While  she  cleaned  the  sink  and  wiped  it  up, 
careful  not  to  leave  a  drop  of  water,  1  did  the 
dining-room  work,  finishing  by  washing  the 
crumb-cloth,  which,  by  the  way,  is  oil-cloth, 
with  milk  after  first  going  over  it  with  water, 
and  then  everything  was  iu  readiness  for  re¬ 
setting  the  table 

1  endorse  the  pie  reform  and  little  cuke  with 
plenty  of  fruit,  fresh  as  it  grows  in  the  season, 
but  to  go  without  table-cloths  anil  all  eat  out 
of  the  same  dish — uever  !  Cook  nourishing 
food  in  tiie  best  manner  and  serve  it  like  peo¬ 


ple  of  culture,  not  like  Hotentotts  or  barba¬ 
rians.  Make  every'  step  y'ou  take  count  not 
one  only,  but  more.  Be  mistress  of  your 
work,  not  the  shirking  slave  of  toil  but  its 
queenly  mistress,  making  whatever  you  do 
yield  the  best  fruits. 

-  ♦  ♦  » - 

ONE  NOBLE  LIFE. 

In  northern  Vermont,  on  one  of  the  beautiful 
green  hills,  so  broad  and  gently  undulating 
that  it  is  called  “  The  Plain,”  serenely'  resting 
under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Mansfield  lies  a  coun¬ 
try  burial  ground.  Wre  were  often  led  to  this 
pleasant  spot;  it  seemed  so  near  the  clear  blue 
heavens  that  loaned  over  and  shut  it  iu,  with 
a  precious  quiet,  a  hushed  silence  we  might 
call  it,  which  was  not  felt  on  the  neighboring 
hills  so  deeply  as  here,  among  these  silent 
homes.  Hallowing  influences  gave  this  spot 
a  peculiar  interest.  Here  was  the  ancestral 
burial-ground ;  upon  mossy,  leaning  head¬ 
stones  we  traced  names  as  familiar  as  house¬ 
hold  words,  though  the  persons  who  were 
known  by  them  had  passed  away  before  life  for 
us  began.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  with  us 
yet.  Among  them  is  one  of  a  youth  of  10  years, 
of  whom  from  childhood  we  have  heard  remi- 
niseences  proving  how  he  was  loved  and  cher¬ 
ished  with  no  common  degree  of  affection  by 
friends  who  have  nearly  all  gone  to  join  him. 
Tim  stone  bears  the  date  1  Sill— fifty  years  iu 
Heaveu !  The  tender  mother  who  mourned 
him  all  the  years  of  her  journey  here,  was  wont 
to  say  as  the  years  rolled  around,  “To-dayr  is 
E.’s  birthday!”  musing  and  ever  keeping  it  as 
a  sacred  day.  Her  mind  was  tilled  with  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  hope  for  the  re-union 
which  wre  trust  she  has  siucc  realized.  At  such 
times  she  appeared  drawn  into  a  realm  of 
thought  apart  from  us  all.  Softly  we  spoke  to 
her,  lest  the  jarring  of  passing  events  should 
rudely  break  the  spell  which  bound  her 
and  restored  one  who  was  not  last  to  her 
mother-heart,  but  separated  for  a  season,  and 
was  still  one  of  her  dear  household  band,  w  hose 
onward  way  she  followed  with  affectionate 
yearning,  as  spirit  follows  spirit.  Other  sons 
moving  on  iu  the  march  of  life  had  wandered 
far  from  the  old  home,  lured  by  dreams  of 
ambition,  and  seut  her  tidings  of  their  joys 
and  triumphs,  but  “  E,”  had  gone  to  that  un¬ 
discovered  country  whither  our  hearts  contin¬ 
ually  turn  seeking  those  we  hold  dear.  A  char¬ 
acter  so  elevated,  so  spiritually-minded  as 
was  this  sou  and  brother,  is  interesting  indeed. 
His  letters  to  the  loved  ones  at.  home,  breath¬ 
ing  as  they  do  a  spirit  of  affection,  trust  and 
peace,  seem  remarkable  for  a  youug  school -boy. 
They  read  as  if  the  Master  had  whispered  to 
him  words  unheard  by  those  around,  conse¬ 
crating  hitn  to  exemplify  in  his  short  life, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  Feelings  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  loss,  so  painful  to  witness  iu 
the  death  of  many  young  persons,  who  have 
regarded  life  only  as  a  succession  of  years  of 
happiness,  and  made  plans  for  that  alone, 
troubled  not  his  heart,  but  steadfast  ly  leaning 
on  the  Father’s  sacred  promises,  that,  whether 
continuing  here  in  human  brotherhood,  or  re¬ 
moved  from  earth,  he  was  still  iu  His  keeping. 
His  letters  to  a  young  sister  are  so  earnest  in 
tone,  we  copy  a  few  lines.  Referring  to  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religion  in  the  church  at  home,  he 
writes:  “  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  stay 
longer  at  home;  the  situation  is  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  to  every  true  Christian,  and  I  hope  you 
are  not  Indifferent.  Your  ultimate  object  in 
all  your  plans,  like  the  rest  of  mankiud,  is  hap¬ 
piness;  but  you  must  dojiend  on  something 
more  substantial  than  the  Meeting  pleasures  of 
this  world,  or  disappointment  will  bo  yours 
finally.  Be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  grieve 
away  the  Spirit  of  Truth  by  indulging  in 
frivolous  conversation.  Read  the  Bible  atten¬ 
tively;  there  you  will  find  the  road  to  unfading 
happiness,  and  there  the  avenue  to  immor¬ 
tality.  Remember,  it  is  the  true  Christian 
alone  who  eau  have  real  enjoyment  iu  this 
life  or  hope  for  it  iu  a  life  to  come.”  Solemn 
words  of  cheer  from  one  so  young  1  A  long  and 
most  painful  illness  carried  him  across  the 
river;  sufferings,  borne  with  such  fortitude, 
deepened  the  lustre  of  his  life  aud  veri¬ 
fied  its  sincerity. 

“Death  hath  made  no  breach 

In  love  and  sympathy,  iu  hope  and  trust; 

No  outward  sign  or  souud  our  ears  eau  reach. 
But  there’s  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tougue  be 
dust.”  E.  J.  S. 


Domestic  (I'conotaT) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMM  Y  MAPLE. 

CHATS  WITH  RURAL  GIRLS  WHO  EX¬ 
PECT  TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

MAY'  MAPLE. 

No.  1. 

“  Girls  who  expect  to  be  housekeepers!  ”  1 
wonder  if  there  is  a  single  girl  throughout  the 
length  aud  breadth  of  our  land  who  dees  not 
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friends  call,  and  she  is  busy  in  the  kitchen. 
That  hot  water  does  spoil  a  fellow’s  hands;  but 
the  dishes  don’t  come  dean  with  cold — that  I 
have  fully  discovered.  I  found  beetles  in  the 
pantry  to-day,  and  there  are  so  many  spider 
webs,  1  have  no  lack  of  curtains;  the  plaguey 
things  must  work  nights.  The  flies  arc  legion. 
I  take  a  towel  and  flack-flack ,  but  am  sure  to 
knock  down  something  that  should  not  be  de¬ 
molished.  Have  still  plenty  of  raspberries 
and  have  discovered  that  they  will  keep  fresh 
a  day  or  two,  free  from  mold,  if  covered  light¬ 
ly  with  sugar  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  I  find 
wine  of  rennet  is  a  nice  dessert,  and  a  teaspoou- 
ful  in  a  pint  of  new  milk  is  quite  enough  to 
make  the  second  half  of  my  dinner,  and  it 
thickens  quickly. 

11th.  Went  to  tea  at  one  of  the  neighbor’s; 
but  I  am  so  bashful,  and  there  are  young 
ladies  there  I— 

12th.  I  had  uo  idea  bow  much  time  my 
housekeeping  took  till  to-dav.  I  watched  the 
clock  and  found  it  took  three  hours  to  do  the 
morning’s  work.  I  was  caught  dreadfully,  how¬ 
ever.  to-day;  for  I  had  two  handkerchiefs  and 
a  pair  of  socks  dirty,  and  as  the  washerwoman 
failed  to  come,  I  thought  1  would  try  my  hand- 
Bo  1  took  a  tub  on  the  back  stoop  and  a  piece 
of  soap  and  some  hot  water.  1  nibbed  till  mv 
knuckles  were  skinned  aud  was  holding  up  the 
socks  to  see  if  they  were  clean,  when  a  “  tropi¬ 
cal  odor  sweater  than  musk  "  met  my  senses 
aud  Olive  W  inter  came  round  the  corner.  Bhe 
is  a  bosom  friend  of  Eunice,  uud  had  been  my 
partner  in  many  a  waltz  last  Winter.  She 
stopped  “  Oh!  Mr.  Brown!  I  beg  your  pardon.’’ 
Her  light  flounced  dress  caught  the  handle  of 
my  tub,  as  she  advanced  and  threw  mv  suds 
over  my  feet,  barely  escaping  her  dainty  gar¬ 
ments.  I  gallantly  escorted  her  into  the  house 
with  my  sleeves  rolled  up  and  the  suds  running 
out  of  my  slippers  at  every  step,  took  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  my  coat  and  dusted  a  chair  for 
her.  Then  I  explained  the  situation,  and  after 
a  short  rest  and  many  curious  glances  she  left. 
But  1  have  my  suspicions  it  was  a  plot  made 
up  between  those  girls.  1  put  a  custard  in  the 
oven  and  went  to  the  post-office;  but  forgot  to 
shut  off  the  draft.  On  My  return  1  found  the 
dish  black  and  contents  a  cinder.  1  was  sorry 
for  I  made  that  custard  good  aud  wanted  to 
taste  it,  for  I  put  some  flour  in  though  the  re¬ 
cipe  did  not  mention  any.  But  it  did  look  so 
thin.  However,  it  couldn’t  stand  fire — 

Ulth.  Expected  Eunice  to-day  so  I  swept  up 
t  he  house  and  broke  the  broom  handle  in  the 
attempt.  Then  I  cleaned  up  all  the  dishes, 
and  }>olished  up  the  windows.  I  find  1  have 
done  very  little  writing  though  I  have  had  the 
house  to  myself,  for  I  was  all  the  time  wonder¬ 
ing  what  to  cook  for  the  next  meal. 

Later  Eunice  had  arrived;  she  says  every¬ 
thing  “  looks  nice,"  but  I  heard  her  tell  one  of 
the  neighbors  she  bad  cleaning  vp  to  do  that 
would  take  her  a  week. 


expect  at  some  time  in  her  life  to  have  a  cozy 
home  to  keep  in  order,  from  twelve-vear-old 
Nelly,  who  hates  anything  like  work  in  the 
house  just  now.  up  to  her  cousin  Amelia,  who 
is  just  passing  out  of  her  “  teens,”  and  dotes 
on  Java  canvas  embroidery,  and  thinks  she 
has  a  hard  time  in  life  when  she  is  obliged  to 
dust  the  parlor  furniture,  or  sweep  a  room; 
and  yet  sho  considers  her  inexperienced  self 
quite  capable  of  caring  for  a  fine  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  visits  many 
homes  every  week,  and  always  with  the  hope 
of  doing  good  to  the  v  arious  members  of  those 
homes;  but  from  some  chance  words  that  I 
heard  a  while  ago,  I  concluded  our  girls  found 
but  little  to  interest  them;  “just  the  stories 
aud  occasionally  a  fashion  article.  Of  course, 
the  rest  of  the  family  liked  it;  for  there  were 
the  fanner’s  department  for  Pa.  aud  the  do¬ 
mestic  corner,  and  woman’s  columns  for  Ma, 
and  the  trundle-bed  company  could  study  hor¬ 
ticulture  with  Uncle  Mark;”  and  with  this  re¬ 
mark  there  was  a  general  exit,  to  talk  over  the 
last  party.  Now,  girls,  we  will  try  to  have  a 
little  space  for  quiet  talk  all  about  home  mat- 
tere.  By  others'  faults  we  will  learn  to  correct 
our  own,  and  what  of  good  others  succeed  in 
doing,  wo  will  also  t  ry  to  accomplish.  Obser¬ 
vation  will  teneli  us  many  good  lessons,  and 
experience  will  make  those  lessons  practical. 
Bo  our  criticising  must  be  made  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness,  aud  praise  meted  out  w  here  hon¬ 
or  is  due. 

While  some  of  you  may  accept  positions  as 
housekeepers  for  yourselves  and  husbands  ere 
many  months  have  passed,  others  may  be  go¬ 
ing  out  to  service  to  earn  an  houorable  live¬ 
lihood.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  one  to 
understand  the  details  belonging  to  a  home 
as  for  the  other,  and  if  one  can  be  mistress  of 
the  situation  independently,  she  is  so  much  the 
better  prepared  to  order  a  household  when 
help  is  a  necessity,  and  may  be  a  treasure. 

And  those  who  must  sometimes  serve  will 
not  only  command  the  respect  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  but  better  wages  for  doing  the  work 
well. 

Said  Mrs.  B.  of  one  of  “our  girls”  who 
serves.  “  I  never  had  a  girl  so  nice  as  Matilda 
is  about  the  dish-cloths;  they  always  look  and 
feel  as  though  they  had  just  come  from  the 
basket  of  fresh,  clean  clothes.  There  is  never 
any  danger  of  finding  them  dripping  with 
greasy  dish-water,  or  full  of  crumbs  with  a  cold 
shiny  ‘  feel  ’  that  makes  me  crawl  when  touch¬ 
ing  it,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  help  l  had  last 
Fall.  Each  time  when  her  dishes  are  washed 
and  put  away  she  takes  some  clean  water  and 
washes  her  towels,  rinses,  and  wrings  them 
nicely,  straightens  them  out  and  hangs  them 
on  a  line  to  dry.  Bo  she  never  has  occasion  to 
use  soiled  towels,  and,  of  course,  such  work  rec¬ 
ommends  itself.” 


I  have  seen  soap  such  as  “Enquirer”  de¬ 
scribes  hereto  be,  made  perfect  by  adding  cold, 
soft  water,  and  stirring  until  the  required 
thickness  is  obtained.  M. 

BAKED  APPLE  OR  PEACH  DUMPLINGS. 

Prepare  the  dough  as  for  any  dumplings. 
Peel  and  chop  the  fruit  fine,  fill  the  dough  and 
pinch  closely  together.  Have  ready  a  baking- 
pan  into  which  pour  a  sauce  composed  of  one 
quart  of  water,  two  tablespoon  fills  of  butter 
and  sugar  enough  to  sweeten;  let  it  boil:  drop 
the  dumplings  in  and  set  into  the  oven.  When 
brown  on  one  side,  turn  carefully,  and  serve 
in  the  sauce.  sirs,  wm,  t.  c. 

PICKLED  TOMATOES. 

Cut  four  quarts  of  tomatoes  into  a  jar. 
Sprinkle  with  half  a  teacupful  of  fine  salt. 
Let  it  stand  VI  hours.  Then  drain  well  and 
return  to  the  jar.  Add  cold  vinegar  to  cover, 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  it  horseradish, 
spices,  sugar,  celery  seed  and  mustard  seed. 

MRS.  E.  D.  P. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

(■rain  and  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Drill. 


PERFECT  FORCE  FEED 


which  Is  regulated  WITHOUT  CHANGE  of  GE^RS 
has  the 

Best  Lifting-  Lever  Made. 

ALSO  A 

Force  Feed  Grass  Seed  Sower. 

A  Complete  HOE  SHIFTER  and  ACCURATE 
SURVEYOR 

The  BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
WILL  SOW  ANY  FERTILIZER. 

The  New  Bnckeye  Caster  Drill, 

with  OUT  THIRD  WHEEL  ATTACHMENT.  LEADS 
THE  WORLD.  NO  WEIGHT  ON  HORSES'  NECKS. 
AVOIDS  ALL  SIDE  LASH  OF  TONGUE.  Drill  always 
level  with  grouud,  and  the  grain  is  put  In  EVEN 
DEPTH  IN  SOIL. 

The  only  Drill  in  the  World  that 
has  the  Caster  Wheel. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED, 


Inquirer  asks : — Is  there  any  art  that  will 
restore  the  new  shade  to  a  linen  dress  that  has 
been  washed  and  faded  ! 

Ans — Tt  can  be  improved  by  rinsing  in 
water  in  which  hay  has  been  boiled,  to  form  a 
strong  tea,  and  theu  starching  in  gum-arabic 
water. 

“  Afflicted  ”  wishes  a  cure  for  hiccough  that 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  without  apparent 
cause. 

Ans. — Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
cause  of  hiccough.  In  ordinary  eases  it  comes 
on  spontaneously,  aud  is  of  no  consequence  be¬ 
yond  a  slight  inconvenience,  but  it  may  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  labored  breathing,  or  bo  so  per¬ 
sistent,  and  severe  as  to  require  active  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  often  seen  in  children  and  in 
adults  who  have  eaten  or  drank  immoderately 
or  hastily  after  long  fasting,  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  intestines  and  liver,  and  in  nervous 
persons  troubled  with  flatulence.  It  becomes 
an  important  diagnostic  sign  in  peritonitis, 
strangulated  hernia  ami  other  intestinal  ob¬ 
structions.  It,  is  also  common  in  intermittent 
fevers.  In  nervous  persons  it  may  lie  brought 
on  by  excitement,  and  generally  disappears 
with  its  cause ;  if  not,  a  few  swallows  of  cold 
or  acidulated  water,  cold  sprinkling,  or  vivid 
emotion  of  any  kind  will  put  an  end  to  it  in  a 
few  moments.  We  have  several  times  cured 
it  by  putting  to  the  sufferer  some  startling  in¬ 
quiry  which  for  a  moment  distracted  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Obstinate  cases  are  on  record,  which 
required  cold  water  baths,  ice  externally  and 
internally,  narcotics,  etc.  When  intermittent 
it  yields  to  quinine.  If  symptomatic,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  will  indicate  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  E.  L.  wishes  to  know  how  to  clean  kid 
gloves. 

Ans. — Rub  with  cream-of -tartar  aud  mag¬ 
nesia,  equal  parts,  put  on  with  a  flannel  cloth. 
Windsor  soap  aud  milk  clean  light  kids  that 
are  only  soiled  by  wearing  in  dust. 

“  Inquirer"  as  to  carpet  rags. 

Ans. — It  takes  three  pounds  of  rags  to  make 
a  yard,  if  coarse;  two-and-a-half  if  fine,  and 
cut  in  thin  strips.  Prices  vary  as  to  cost  of 
weaving.  In  this  locality  it  is  ten  cents  per 
yard. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  B.: — We  would  say  pickles  such 
as  are  sold  by  grocers,  are  not  different  from 
home-made  except  for  the  greenness  which  is 
often  caused  by  some  injurious  substance. 
Shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  give  a  recipe  for 
a  pickle  made  of  sweet  com  aud  Lima  Beans 
as  requested  by  this  reader. 

A.J.  ./.,  has  a  Passion  Flower  in  bloom,  and 
asks  the  real  meaning  of  its  name. 

Ans.— The  Spanish  settlers  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  called  it  so.  because  they  fancied  it  repre¬ 
sented  Christ’s  death.  The  leaf  was  the  spear; 
the  anthers  the  five  wounds;  the  tendrils  the 
cords  that  secured  Him;  the  column  of  the 
ovary  was  the  shaft  of  the  cross ;  the  stamens, 
the  hammers;  t  lie  styles,  the  nails:  the  fila¬ 
mentous  process,  the  crown  of  thorns;  the 
calyx,  the  halo,  the  white  and  blue,  purity  and 
heaven ;  the  three  days  it  remains  open,  the 
time  He  remained  in  the  grave  and  years  of 
His  ministry. 


For  circulars  address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

jlti  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Sit  Nor  111  .Main  Bt..  Si.  Louis,  11  o. 

33  Market  Sail  Francisco.  Cal.,  and 
Kansas  City.  Mu. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capae 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day. 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  sixvlai  circular  of  our  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


MORE  INFORMATION  FOR  "FARMER’S 
WIFE,” 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 


For  “  Farmer’s  Wife,”  who  asked  in  the 
Rural  for  breakfast  dishes,  I  would  say  as  a 
part  of  my  experience  that  I  do  not  milk  in 
the  morning.  1  have  two  children  under  five 
years  of  age  to  dress,  and  1  often  make  pan¬ 
cakes  with  wheat  flour,  using  two- thirds  but¬ 
ter-milk  to  one  of  new  milk,  for  mixing.  Old 
potatoes  are  al  ways  useful,  mashed  or  whole ; 
new  potatoes  " e  like  in  stew,  scraped  and 
lioiled  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  added,  and 
new  milk  to  thin  it.  Mother  taught  me  to 
prepare  the  breakfast  as  far  as  possible  the 
night  before.  I  have  to  skim  milk,  set  the 
table  aud  dress  my  little  ones  while  the  food  is 
cooking.  Oatmeal  makes  us  many  a  nourish¬ 
ing.  dainty  breakfast.  I  prepare  it  as  directed 
in  a  Tate  Rural  i.  e.  without  breaking  the 
grain,  and  use  enough  water  to  make  it  the 
proper  thickness.  It  is  best  with  plenty  of 
milk.  “  An  hour  in  the  morning  is  worth  two 
at  night.”  Ifauyof  the  family  prefers  cake 
to  meat,  a  simple  one  is  a  “  Layer  Cake,”  the 
recipe  for  which  1  copy  from  my  scrap-book:— 
Beat  three  eggs,  one-aud-a-half  cup  of  sugar. 
Bift  one-and-a.half  cup  of  flour  with  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Ivikiug  powder.  Stir  well  to¬ 
gether;  add  six  teaspoonfuls  of  c aid  water. 
Bake  iu  three  tins  iu  a  quick  oven.  I  use  jelly 
for  filling  or  desiccated  eoeoanut,  which  is  a 
delicious  addition.  We  do  not  care  for  cream 
nor  fruits,  but  use  it  with  sufficient  sugar  put 
over  ic,  the  night  before,  and  in  the  morning 
it  will  have  formed  a  rich  juice.  “  Sept  ” 


MRS.  c.  s.  c. 

One  cup  of  sour  cream ;  two  cups  of  sugar; 
a  piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg;  carraway 
seed;  one  teaspoonful  soda  and  salt.  Mix  soft 
aud  bake  in  a  quick  oven 

MOUNTAIN  CAKE. 

One  cup  milk;  one-half  cup  butter;  one  cup 
sugar;  two  cups  flour;  two  eggs;  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  croam-of -tartar;  one  of  soda; 
bake  in  Gem-paus. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 


Send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular  of 


Ensilage 

and 

Fodder 

CUTTERS 


BLACKBERRY  PUDDING 


A  pudding-dish  filled  nearly  half  full  of  nice, 
ripe  berries;  teacup  half  or  two-thirds  full  of 
sugar  to  be  sprinkled  over  them.  Butter  size 
of  a  hickory-nut.  Add  cold  water  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  berries:  lust,  sift  over  them  two 
tablespooufuls  of  flour, 

FOR  CRUST. 

One  teacup  of  sour  cream;  two-thirds  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  aud  a  little  salt.  Mix  as  soft 
as  can  be  rolled  out;  place  over  the  berries,  the 
same  as  for  chicken-pie,  and  bake  iu  the  same 
way.  To  dish  the  pudding  cut  iu  pieces,  lay 
on  your  dishes,  and  dip  berries  and  juice  over 
the  crust  for  dressiug.  T.  G.  T. 


Fulton,  Oswego  Co 

Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE?  HALLADAY 

SUBSTANDARD  WIND  MILL 


Superior  to  »uy  othor  rriDkeYMfeKre^ 

172is»a-ltc40S.  Powv 

1  X  I.  FEED  MILL. 

which  mi  W  r  ri  fu  *ur  power  til*1  1*  chvap*  eflf**  uv«  ami  <4 iraoie. 
Will  grind  any  kljni  of  su>*llgmlu  Into  fvatlat  the  rat#  of  6  to  *>5 
buibcU  ucr  hour,  a.  .  ordinc  to .4 .»;# llty  aud  *iae  of  mill  ui*U.  Send 
for  CrvUtlov’ow  and  Prlm-LLt,  AiMrem  ^ 

U  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pumn  Cn..  Pntnvia  • 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 
Tonic  for  Overworked  lieu. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  says 
“  I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  iu  par 
ticular  iu  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over 
worked  men,  with  satisfactory  results. 


Take  1“  floury  potatoes;  boil  and  mash.  Add 
flour,  one  egg  and  a  piece  ot  buttei ,  wit  h  a  little 
salt.  Make  into  a  paste  aud  roll  into  biscuits. 
They  are  improved  iu  lightness  by  a  teaspoon- 
ful  .of  Hereford's  Baking  Powder  sifted  iu  the 
flour. 


A  BACHELOR’S  HOUSEKEEPING 


EUNICE  BROWN. 

August  10th. — Well,  the  bird  is  gone;  the 
kittens  are  getting  thin,  and  do  not  seem  to 
thrive  ou  my  experimental  cooking.  I  thought 
of  asking  Joe  Dallas  to  spend  a  Sunday  here, 
but  it  would  take  me  all  my  time  to  cook  and 
wash  the  dishes,  so  l  think  I  wont  do  it.  1  do 
not  wonder  Eunice  looks  grim  when  her  lady 


Prof.  Horaford’s  Baking  Powder. 

A  Valuable  Element. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  the  celebrated  family 
physician  of  New  York  city,  says:  “  The  use 
of  Prof.  Horsfoitl’s  preparation  offers  admir¬ 
able  means  for  the  introduction  of  a  valuable 
element  into  the  system  with  the  food  of  every 
day  life.” 


TO  REMOVE  GLASS  STOITEKS,  ETC. 

Invert,  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  water  so  that 
the  shoulder  is  covered,  but  not  as  far  as  the 
label.  Left  all  night,  or  perhaps  longer,  the 
stooper'will  yield. 


KST  Illusion  18«»4.  Mlr  ULST!  NO  PW  s 

Hol'Ul'KNl  for  Mechanical  Device,  Com- 
pounds,  Designs  ami  Lula*  Is.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examination*  as  lo  patentability 
Ol  i  n  mentions  free.  Our  **  0  uldu  loi  Otiluiu- 
inn  U  item**  ”  h  sent  free  every wbeie. 

AJ  lr  *a  LOt  JUiihKK  .V  ft).,  SaJlflloiH  of  UiUcnU, 

HasIIINMO.V  JR  C. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday.  Aug.  18, 1883. 

A  case  of  yellow  fever  has  appeared  in  the 

Pensacola  Navy  Yard . Eight  men, 

charged  in  Banks  county,  Ga.,  with  ku-klux 
outrages  flpon  colored  people,  have  been  held 
in  the  United  States  Court . The  semi¬ 

annual  reports  of  the  savings  banks  of  this 
city  show  a  large  increase  in  resources,  in  the 
amounts  due  to  depositors  and  in  the  surplus. 
. .Judge  Jeremiah  Black  bas  been  dan¬ 
gerously  sick,  but  is  reported  to  be  getting 

better  . Commodore  William  Bradford 

Whiting,  of  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Bradford  Union  Association,  or¬ 
ganized  at  Cleveland  in  May  by  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  of  Governor  Wm.  Bradford,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  shares  of  their  de¬ 
ceased  ancestor's  estate,  estimated  at  *122,000,- 
000,  has  withdrawn  from  the  association,  and 
gives  as  his  excuse  that  the  president  of  the 
association  is  guilty  of  duplicity,  aud  has  re¬ 
cently  made  statements  contradictory  to  those 
he  made  in  May.  The  Commodore  thinks  the 
actions  of  the  association  are  unclean,  and  that 

many  honorable  people  are  being  misled . 

The  Canadian  authorities  have  warned  Capt. 
Rhodes  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  water  from  the  Canadian  side  to  attempt 
to  swim  the  whirlpool  rapids  iu  the  Niagara 
River.  Rhodes  intends  to  wear  a  cork  jacket 
and  helmet,  and  with  these  advantages  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  do  what  Webb  failed  to  accomplish. 

. A  physician  said  that  leprosy  was  a 

comparatively  common  disease  among  the 
Norwegian  settlers  of  Northwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  and  the  statement  was  widely  copied.  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
case  in  the  State  after  a  protracted  search. 

. Disastrous  fire  at  Vineyard  Haven, 

Mass . The  United  States  boundary 

party  are  now  at  work  in  the  Colorado  desert, 

the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  expedition . 

The  present  camp  meeting  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  lield  in  the 

West . The  National  Society  of  Turn 

Teachers  commenced  its  annual  session  in 
Milwaukee  on  Saturday  night;  the  meetings 

continued  during  the  past  week . The 

Georgia  House  Wednesday  passed  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  *1,000,000  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Capitol.  It  will  take  five  or  six  yeai-s  to 

complete  the  work . Returns  to  the 

Railroad  Commissioner  show  that  during  the 
six  months  ended  August  1st,  100  persons 
were  killed  and  401  injured  on  the  railroads  ; 

of  New  York  State . The  prohibition  | 

canvass  in  Ohio  is  expected  to  carry  from  j 
6,000  to  20,000  votes,  while  the  vote  for  the  I 
prohibitory  amendment  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  150,000  to  350,000  votes.  Mi's.  Wood- 
bridge,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Cliristian 
Temperance  Union,  says :  ‘‘We  now  have 
more  than  twenty  speakers  in  the  State.,  and 
there  are  more  demands  for  them  than  they 

can  answer . Explorations  of  a  recently 

discovered  cave  at  the  base  of  Lookout 
Mountain  iu  Tennessee  opening  at  low  water 
on  the  edge  of  the  Tennessee  River, three  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  have  developed  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cave  of  unknown  depth.  At  the  extreme 
point  of  exploration  a  very  large  lake  was  en¬ 
countered  into  which  a  fall  160  feet  high 
poured  its  waters  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
Many  other  interesting  phenomena  were  dis¬ 
covered _ _ _ Hanlan  maintained  his  title  j 

to  the  championship  of  the  world  by  winning 
the  professional  race  in  the  Watkins  (N.  Y.) 
regatta  Wednesday  in  21m.  9s.,  with  Hosruer 
second  and  Ross  third.  There  were  5,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  attendance  when  the  rowing  began . 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  there  is 
great  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  oil.  It 
is  given  out  that  the  best  grade  of  petroleum 
is  there  in  abundance.  Old  oil  mpn  are  taking 
up  the  country,  aud  land  is  being  bought  at 
fabulous  prices.  Thousands  of  acres  are  being 
leased  and  options  oaken  for  thousands  of 
acres  more,  and  many  large  and  small  tracts 
have  been  purchased  at  from  *50  to  *100  per 
acre  that  a  month  ago  could  have  been  bought 
for  from  *20  to  *40.  Several  gas  wells  have 
been  found  and  more  oil  wells.  Oil  rock 
abounds  over  a  considerable  territory  and  the 
extension  is  unknown.  The  number  of  wells 
under  contracts  continues  increasing  aud  ma¬ 
chinery  is  being  shipped  from  Chicago  and 

Pennsylvania . The  great  Kimball  House 

at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  burned  Sunday.  None 
of  the  300  guests  were  injured.  The  insurance 
outlie  house  and  furniture,  worth  nearly  $1,- 
000,000,  is  only  *80,000  because  of  the  high 

rate  of  insurance  charged . It  is  reported 

that  a  powerful  secret  organization  has  been 
formed  for  the  colonization  of  negroes  in 
South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the  South 

where  negroes  already  predominate . P' 

Dayton,  Ohio,  General  Patrick,  .Governor  ti 
the  Soldiers’  Home,  yesterday  week  sent  away 
78  inmates,  all  cripples,  denouncing  them  iu 


various  ways.  It  is  reported  that  others  will 
be  driven  out  in  the  same  way.  This  was  the 
second  occurrence  of  the  sort  within  a  week. 

. A  bill  to  create  the  office  of  Lieutenant 

Governor  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia.  The  recent  death  of  Governor  Alex. 
H.  Stephens  in  office  brought  up  the  necessity 
for  such  an  officer  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the 
term  without  the  cost  and  disturbance  of  a 
special  election . A.  McGinnis,  an  ex¬ 

plorer  just  returned  from  Itasca  County,  Min¬ 
nesota,  reports  small-pox  making  terrible 
work  among  Indians  in  that  county.  He  re¬ 
lates  fearful  stories  of  su ffering  and  privations. 
They  are  entirely  w  ithout  medical  aid,  and 
the  disease  has  full  sway.  Iu  two  small  towns 

85  deaths  are  reported . ..A  correspondent 

of  the  W  ilmiugfcon  News,  writing  from  Smyr¬ 
na,  Del.,  says  that  he  counted  70  tramps  lying 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  near  that  town  on 
Monday,  and  that  they  are  daily  becoming 
more  insolent  and  only  venture  out  on  begging 
tours  when  the  men  are  supposed  to  be  at 
work.  Twenty-eight  were  arrested  at  Clayton 
on  Tuesday  aud  taken  to  Dover  jail,  where 

there  are  now  confined  64  tramps . 

The  pests  are  swarming  everywhere  except  in 
places  where  the  anti-tramp  laws  frighten 

them  off... . The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 

the  Treasury  Department  reports  that,  iu  July 
there  arrived  in  the  Customs  districts  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Boston,  Detroit,  Huron,  Minnesota, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Passamaquoddy, 
Philadelphia  and  S*n  Francisco.  56,278  pas¬ 
sengers,  of  whom  46.220  were  immigrants. 
Of  this  total  uumber  of  immigrants  there  ar¬ 
rived  from  England  aud  Wales,  7,574:  Ireland, 
5,288;  Scotland,  1,950;  Austria,  1.210;  Belgium, 
219:  Bohemia,  733;  Denmark,  1,244:  France, 
187;  Germany.  13,203:  Hungary,  657;  Italy, 
859;  Netherlands,  241;  Norway.  2,443;  Russia, 
927;  Poland,  169;  Sweden.  3,253:  Switzerland. 
613;  Dominion  of  Canada.  4,383;  and  from  all 
other  countries,  1.067.  In  July,  1882,  the  total 
number  of  arrivals  iu  these  districts  was  65,- 

010,  showing  a  decrease  in  1883  of  18,790 . 

The  receipts  of  taxes  on  tobacco,  cigars,  etc,, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  show  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  *5,287,000  compared  with  last  year. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  reduction  of  taxes 
which  went  into  effect  May  1st.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  tobacco  revenue  for  the  year  was  *42,- 

104,000. . The  total  number  of  immigrants 

who  arrived  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
the  present  year  up  to  July  31.  was  121.019,  au 
increase  of  7,000  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year . A  Chau¬ 

tauqua  lecturer  says  we  have  a  million  of 
voters  who  cannot  read  their  ballots. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Vermont  sheep-breeders  have  begun  to  reap 
a  reward  for  thoir  skill  and  care  iu  breeding 
the  Spanish  Merino.  A  flock  of  173  sheep, 
which  were  selected  from  the  flocks  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeders  in  Vermont,  are  en  route  for  Mr 
John  Hay,  of  Australia,  who  already  owns 
92,000  sheep  on  his  two  ranches  in  that,  country. 
These  sheep  brought  the  breeders  the  handsome 
sum  of  *30.000.  Four  of  the  rams  cost,  *2,000 
each.  As  the  freight  from  Vermont  to  .San 
Francisco  was  *3,000,  and  the  steamer  charge 
from  there  to  Australia  Is  *15  per  head,  these 
sheep  will  cost,  *35,595  when  they  reach  the 

importer  . The  “boss”  fleece  of  1883,  at 

least,  is  that  taken  from  “Woolly,”  a  Califor¬ 
nia  ram  owned  by  Hutton  Bros.,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  It  is  fourteen  months’  growth  and 
weighs  02?J  pounds.  “Woolly”  'is  a  pure- 
blood  French  Merino  directly  from  stock 
of  the  Ramliouillet  farm  of  Franco,  im¬ 
ported  in  1869  by  J.  D.  Patterson .  In  Vir¬ 

ginia  they  are  making  flour  of  peanuts,  and  it 
is  praised.  It  is  customary  in  Georgia  to 

pound  the  nuts  for  a  pastry . New  Glarus 

is  a  Swiss  settlement  iu  Wisconsin.  It  was 
founded  in  1845  by  108  persons,  and  now  lias 
4,000,  who  hold  fast  their  integrity  iu  race, 
language  aud  customs.  The  original  purchase 
consisted  of  two  square  miles.  At  the  outset 
notice  was  given  in  their  Switzerland  home 
that  every  man  who  made  his  way  to  the  col¬ 
ony  should  have  a  farm  of  22  acres  rent  free 
for  ten  years  and  tbeu  absolute  ownership  nl, 

*2.50  an  acre . Heavy  losses  of  cattle, 

which  have  died  for  want,  of  water,  have  been 
reported  in  the  southern  and  the  southeastern 
ranges  in  Texas. ....  .The  Mark  brine  Express, 
in  its  review  of  the  British  grain  trade  the  Inst 
week,  says:  Grain  ripened  slowly  owing  to 
unsettled  weather.  The  rust  and  mildew  have 
increased.  Wheat  is  losing  in  quantity  and 
quality  daily.  Barley  and  oats  have  much  im¬ 
proved.  English  wheat  improved  Is,  on  the 
week.  Trade  in  foreign  wheat  off  coast  stands 
slow.  Barley  is  steady  and  prices  unchanged. 
.....  .A  Dodge  City  (Kan  )  disputch  denies 
the  report  that  Texas  fever  is  raging  among 
the  cattle  there.  The  stock  there d ever  looked 
better,  and  was  never  tiefore  so  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  as  at  present . The  American  Humane 

Association  has  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  the 
inventor  of  the  Burton  stock  car,  t  he  letter  an¬ 


nouncing  the  award  stating  “ther  certainly 
is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  the  horrors  of  live 
stock  transportation  in  the  ordinary  box  cars,'’ 

. The  hay  crop  of  Maine  is  estimated  this 

year  at  150.000  tons,  the  yield  being  fully  one- 
half  more  than  the  crop  of  average  years,  and 
one-third  greater  than  the  crop  of  last  year. 
At  *10  per  ton  the  crop  is  worth  *1,500,000. 
The  injury  from  unfavorable  weather  has 
been  very  small.  Reports  as  to  growing  crops 
are  unusually  favorable,  except  as  to  fruit, 
but  the  yield  of  cranberries  promises  to  be 
good.  Pastures  have  been  in  good  condition 
the  entire  season,  and  dairy  co  ws  are  doing 

well  . The  wheat  crop  of  western  Oro- 

gon  has  suffered  severely  from  dry  weather  in 
May  and  June  and  will  fall  considerably  short 
of  the  average  yield.  East  of  the  Cascades  the 
effects  of  the  drought  have  not  been  so  serious, 
and  the  farmers  in  Umatilla  and  Walla  W alia 
Counties,  who  sowed  in  the  Pall,  say  they  will 
secure  from  25  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
spring-sown  wheat  has  not  done  so  well,  and 
the  experience  of  this  year  indicates  that  late 
Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  sow  in  Eastern  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington.  The  cool  nights  and 
heavy  dews  that  arc  common  to  this  region  in 
great  measure  preserve  all  the  crops  from  in¬ 
jury  by  drought.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  estimates  the  total  shipment  of 
wheat  from  the  Columbia  River  this  season  as 

6,500,000  bushels . The  question  whether 

or  not  grass  seed  is  liable  to  duty  under  the 
new  Tariff  Law  is  now  before  the  Treasury 
Department  for  decision.  It  came  up  on  an 
appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  who  assessed  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  on  a  recent,  consignment  of 
that  commodity.  The  importer  maintains 
that  under  the  new  Tariff  Act  grass  seed  is 

free  from  duty . Pennsylvania  is  to  have 

a  State  experimental  farm,  the  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  having  passed  both  Houses 

and  been  signed  by  the  Governor . Labette 

County,  Kansas,  has  paid  premiums  of  45,000 
rabbit  scalps  this  year . A  land  and  farm¬ 

ing  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  *1,000,- 
000,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  at  Los 

Angeles.  Cal . A  fatal  disease  resembling 

cholera  is  prevailing  among  hogs  in  Reading 
County,  Penn.  Some  50  have  already  died 

and  50  more  are  fatally  sick . Heavy  rains 

fell  throughout  Virginia  Thursday,  causing 
great  relief  to  the  crops,  which  had  been  bad¬ 
ly  damaged  by  the  protracted  drought.  In 
some  sections  the  corn  was  drying  up  so  fast 
that,  it  was  cut  down  to  be  used  as  fodder, 
while  the  cotton  plants  were  twisting  aud  dry¬ 
ing  up.  The  indications  are  that  the  crop  will 
be  late  and  much  lighter  than  last  year.  In 
some  places  uot  more  than  half  a  crop  of  to¬ 
bacco  will  be  made . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  18. 

Returns  so  far  from  the  elections  in  France 
show  a  net  Republican  gain  of  1(H)  seats.  The 
Republican  triumph  is  most  notable  in  dis¬ 
tricts  hitherto  reactionary . The 

dynamiters  charged  with  O’Herlihy,  at 
Liverpool,  with  treason-felony,  were  found 
guilty  last  week  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude  for  life.  O’Herlihy  himself  was  acquitted. 

. A  great  national  demonstration  which 

was  to  have  been  held  on  Mr.  Parnell  s  estate 
in  Wicklow  County,  Ireland,  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  abandoned,  because,  it  is  said,  of  an 
intimation  of  the  authorities  that  the  meeting 

would  be  suppressed . A  London  dispatch 

says  the  government  lias  decided  to  refuse  to 
allow  the  authorities  at  Port  Elizabeth.  South 
Africa,  to  try  O’Donnell  for  the  murder  of 
James  Carey.  Some  of  the  Cabinet  stoutly 
oppose  the  trial  of  O’Donnell  in  London  upon 
the  ground  that  such  a  proceeding  would  vir¬ 
tually  muke  of  the  case  a  State  trial,  surround 
the  prisoner  with  a  fictitious  aud  evil  import¬ 
ance,  heroize  him  and  real)}'  increase  Ills  chance 
to  escape.  Two  special  detectives  have  been 
commissioned  to  proceed  at  once  to  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  bring  O’Donnell  to  London . 

Peace,  prospects  in  Peru  continue  to  improve- 
the  last  blow  favoring  that  end  having  been 
struck  by  a  Chilinu  division  which  utterly 
crushed  Caceres  and  the  whole  of  the  Monte. 
uero  forces  which  had  been  collected  into  au 
army  variously  estimated  at.  from  1,000  to 

4,000  men . The  Emperor  of  Austria  aud 

the  King  of  Servia  will  have  an  interview  in 

Hungury  next  month . Seven  hundred 

reinforcement  have  been  sent  to  Admiral  Com-, 
bet,  the  commander  of  the  French  squadron  in 

Tonquin . It  is  said  that  the  Porto  intends 

to  transfer  the  negotiations  iu  relation  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  America  aud  the  li¬ 
cense  tax  from  Constantinople  to  Washington. 

. The  entries  for  the  English  Derby  of 

1885,  which  are  required  to  be  made  now,  have 
fallen  to  193,  which  is  low  compared  with  those 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  largest  subscriber 
is  “Mr.  Muuton,”  whose  horses  are  to  run  iu 
the  old  colors,  all  scarlet ,  of  the  lute  Stirling 
Crawfurd.  Lord  Falmouth  has  seven,  L.  Roth¬ 


schild  six,  and  Baron  Rothschild,  Lard  Rose¬ 
bery  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster  four  each. 
Of  Americans,  Mr.  Lorillard  has  five,  and  four 
are  entered  by  “  A.  A.  Cassat,”  an  American 

owner  unknown  on  the  other  side . 

Count  de’Chambord  has  had  a  relapse — hardly 

expected  to  rally  agaiu . The  King  of 

Spain’s  visit  to  Germany  has  been  indefinitely 

postponed  . The  insurrection  in  Spain 

is  thought  to  lie  almost  ende  1.  It  is  charged 
that  it  was  got  up  by  French  speculators  for 
the  pmqio.se  of  influencing  the  stock  markets — 
they  having  subscribed  *750,000  to  egg  on  the 
soldiery  to  revolt.  A  number  of  the  rebels  are 

being  shot . Anew  Socialist  paper  has 

appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  . The  flag  on 

the  Italian  consulate  at  Tangier  has  again 

been  hoisted . The  Khedive  lias  visited 

the  cholera  hospitals  of  Alexandria . 

The  Austrian  Electric  Exhibition  was  opened 
at  Vienna . . . French  imports  are  increas¬ 
ing  and  the  exports  decreasing . The 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iu  view  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  London  of  whole  families  employed 
in  making  match-boxes  for  four-and-a-half 
cents  a  gross  and  paid  only  eight  cents  for 
making  an  ulster,  concludes  that  the  only 

remedy  is  emigration  . The  fonr-hun- 

dredtb  anniversary  of  Martin  Luther’s  birth  - 
day  will  be  celebrated  in  many  countries. 
The  Lutherans  of  8t.  Petersburg  intend  to 
distribute  alms,  found  a  charitable  organiza¬ 
tion,  aud  hold  commemorative  services.  In 
Berlin  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  loan  collection 
of  relics  of  the  groat,  reformer  and  place  it  on 
exhibition.  A  museum  iu  the  German  capita] 
possesses  three  very  interesting  relics  in  the 
, Bible  used  by  Luther,  a  piece  of  the  pulpit  iu 
which  he  preached  at  Wartburg,  aud  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  very  old  imitation  of  his  wedding- 

ring . The  Catholic  mission  at  Lyons  has 

published  some  statistics  concerning  the  reli  - 
pious  creeds  of  the  world  and  the  number  of 
their  adherents.  Monotheism  is  said  to  have 
fewer  followers  than  Pagandom,  which  counts 
816,000,000  worshippers.  Catholics  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  number  212,060,000.  Non-Catholics 
are  distributed  into  Protestants,  numbering 
124,000.000,  and  various  Dissenters  and  Sell  is. 
nmtics,  figured  up  at  84,000,000,  Jews  foot  up 
7,000,000  ;  Mohammedans,  200,000,000;  Brah¬ 
mins,  163,000,000;  Buddhists,  423,009,000;  aud 
idol  worshippers,  280,000,000.  It  is  iuterestiug 
in  this  statistical  estimate  to  note  that  Roman. 
Catholics  are  to-day  said  to  outnumber  the 
adherents  of  all  other  forms  of  the  Christian 

creed  by  only  four  millions . An  inter 

national  contest  in  horsemanship  is  to  he  insti" 
tuted  in  Vienna  next  year  under  the  manage, 
inent  of  Austrian  generals.  Foreign  officers 
who  take  part  iu  the  contest  will  receive  free 
fare  and  keeping  for  horses  and  servants  din¬ 
ing  ten  days.  There  will  be  four  prizes,  in¬ 
cluding  medals  and  considerable  sums  of 
money.  The  contest  is  to  be  open  to  all  comers- 

. Rear  Admiral  Galiber  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Admiral  Pierre  as  xnmnan 

der  of  the  French  in  Madagascar . The 

returns  of  the  census  taken  on  Januhry  1, 1883. 
for  the  empire  of  Japan  have  just  been  pub* 
lished,  and  shows  that,  the  whole  country  con 
tains  a  total  population  of  36,700,110,  made  up 
of  18,598.998  males  and  18,101,112  females. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  7,611’ 770. 
being  an  average  of  about  live  persons  to  a 
house.  The  populations  of  a  few  of  the  bes 
known  cities  are  as  follows:  Osaka,  1.722,333' 
living  in  366,960  houses;  Hlogo,  1,418,521,  li  v 
ing  in  319,910  houses  ;  Nagasaki,  1.204,  629 
living  in  357,915  houses;  Tokio.  987,887,  living 
in  277,655  houses;  Kioto,  835,215,  living  in  196, 
620  houses.  The  rate  of  population  to  houses, 
however,  seems  to  be  uncertain  in  various 
tow  ns,  as  for  instance  in  Nuagata,  where  a 
population  of  1,661,168  inhabit  805,989  houses, 
it  is  unusual  to  find  in  the  census  of  different 
countries  such  an  equality  of  numbers  iu  the 
sexes,  though  there  are  a  few  towns  in  Japan 
where  the  women  outnumber  the  men.  such 
as  Saltaina,  where  there  are  484,058  women  to 
478,659  men  ;  Aitehi,  009,235  to  002,815;  Ya~ 
umuasbi ,  205 ,534  to  204,315;  Yamagata,  840,- 
505  to  252,855.  A  return  published  at  the 
same  dute  states  that  the  Japanese  army  con¬ 
sists  of  30  generals,  9,335  officers  of  nil  ranks, 
109,496  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
253  officers  of  administration , 62  military  work¬ 
men  and  617  apprentices,  of  whom  12  are 
studing  military*  routine  in  foreign  countries. 
....  .  French  laborers  iu  Paris  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  measures  in  opposition  to  the  cheap 

labor  of  Prussians  and  Italians . The 

Austrian,  German  and  Turkish  governments 
are  negotiating  for  t  he  complete  annexation  of 

Bosnia  aud  Herzegovina  by  Austria . 

The  British  government  intends  to  continue 
to  depopulate  Ireland  on  a  still  more  extensive 
scale  by  “assisting”  emigration.  It  is  also 
intended  to  organize  a  company  of  landlords 
in  Ireland  to  supplement  the  government  grant 
for  emigration  by  private  donations,  and  assist¬ 
ance  is  to  be  sought  from  this  country . 
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A  meeting  of  400  Land  Leaguers  at  Limerick 
on  Thursday,  denounced  even  the  rents  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Land  Courts  as  rack  rents,  and  it 
was  said  that  a  couple  of  successive  bad  har¬ 
vests  would  cause  a  general  strike  against  them- 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  Aug.  11,  page  516. — Adv. 


Itching  Piles:  a  moisture,  itching  most  at 
night  Swayne’s  Ointment.  Sure  cure. — Adv. 


Cheapest  Fashion  Magazine  iu  the  world, 
120  large  pages,  4  pages  new  music;  1000  en¬ 
gravings  each  issue ;  50  cents  per  year;  sin¬ 
gle  copies,  15  cents.  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier.  S&  Market  Sts,  Philadelphia. -Adi). 


As  a  sure  cure  for  Heart  Disease,  nervous¬ 
ness  and  sleeplessness,  Dr.  Graves’  Heart 
Regulator  is  unsurpassed.  30  years  trial 
prove  it.  £1  per  bottle  at  druggists. — Adv. 


Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy  colored,  We;  do.  fa  n 
cy  white,  94  c;  do.  prime  8<h</>)9c:  do.  fair  io 


4^rt»5c;  do  Rood,  8&<s)4c;  do  fair,  24(U,3e;  skims 
poor,  l<B2e. 

Dried  Fbuits  — The  condition  of  trade  Is  much  the 
same  as  for  some  time  past. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good .  :  do.  tine 

to  choice,  do.,  fancy,  8M«,9e:  State  sliced. 

T'-mu.  Wo.,  do.  quarters,  7(«  Hc;  apples,  evaporated.  Ska 
hkv  tlo.  choice,  ring  cut,  lhau^o.;  do.,  fancy  selec¬ 
tions,  12c:  peaches, Carolina,  good  to  fancy,  ?<«13; 
evaporuted  peaches,  peeled.  197*200,;  UDpcelcd  peueh- 
es,  halves,  UitJUe.:  do.  do.  t| unriers, VaS.Vjc  s  plums, 
Southern,  UI4to  lie.;  do.  State,  UijsUc.;  cherries,  17'<j 
l“ke;  blackberries,  7h»<a7JtCt  raspberries.  28®27o: 
huckleberries.  i:ie. 

Cotton.— The  market  Is  in  a  very  uncertain  eon. 
dltton,  and  not  showing  much  signs  of  improving.' 
Crop  accounts  show  a  general  slight  improvement 
outside  of  Texas. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 


Strict  Ordinary. 


Low  Middllr 


Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  JUddllUi 

Middling  Fair . 

Fair . 


Uplands 

New 

and 

Orleans 

Texas. 

Florida. 

and  Gulf. 

.. 

TJi 

'H  „ 

.  8  4-16 

8  5-16 

4  5-16 

..  8% 

m 

9)j  , 

..  9  7-16 

9  11-16 

9  11-16 

.  9  18-16 

10  1-16 

10  1-16 

..  10 

tow 

10X 

.  10  3-16 

10  «- 16 

10  7-16 

10  9-16 

10  13-15 

10  13-16 

..  10  13-16 

11  1-16 

11  1-16 

..  11  5-16 

11  9-16 

11  9-16 

.  12  1-16 

12  5-16 

42  5-16 

Its  unfailing  power  entitles  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  to  be  considered  the  only  sure  specific 
for  blood  disorders. — Adv. 


Don’t  fill  the  system  with  quinine,  when 
fever  and  ague,  and  marlarial  fevers,  can  be 
much  more  effectively  treated  by  Ayer’s 
Ague  Cure.  Warranted  to  cure. — Adv. 


CL1)£  iUmrkufs. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  August  18,  lsss. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Tlio  demand  docs  not  change  to 
any  extent  either  iu  form  or  In  volume,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  lucks  features  of  decided  lutercst. 

Beans— marrow',  ltcs-j,  prime,  *2.50;  Beans,  medium. 
18*2,  prime.  «2.2.5(g2.30;  do.  pen,  *2.20®?  lit;  do. 
white  kidney  1882,  choice,  #2.51  Y«2,  lift,  do.  turtle  soup, 
iss2,  *a.70(iia.T3;  do.  foreign,  mediums,  $L60@*1.75; 
Peas,  green,  1*82,  prime,  *i.25<>ij).3U. 

Breadstueks  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago,  ungraded  red  wheat  is  4c.  higher; 
No.  1  red  Is  Be  higher;  steamer  No.  S  Is  tc  higher;  un. 
graded  white  Is  8c  lower;  No.  2  Spring  Is  V$e  higher. 
Kye—  Western  ‘O.  I.  F."  Is  So  lower:  Western  is  4e 
lower.  Corn— Ungraded  mixed  Is  J$c  lower;  No  2  Is 
•  Me- higher.  Oats— No.  a  mixed  are  24c  lower;  No.  3 
white  Is  14c  higher;  No.  1  mixed  Is  3)4c  lower;  No.  1 
white  Is  same;  white  Western,  ditto. 

Flour,  Feed  aud  Meal— Flour — No.  2.  «2J0®3.65; 
supertine,  *3.2tUt  t.  latter  extreme;  common  to  fair 
extra  State,  2t.13ut4.4l>;  good  to  fancy  do.,  *1.50(42.23; 
conUMOU  to  good  extra  Western,  *U5tji4.(jU:  good 
to  choice,  *4.70*7.10:  eoDtmuu  extra  Ohio,  Sl.UVii  t.4tl: 
good,  *1, IftaO.uO;  good  to  choice.  *5,6ft«.6,75;  com¬ 
mon  extra  .Minn.,  $1.15<|4..W;  dear,  *36*8;  rye 
mixture,  $4.7Ua5.50:  straight,  *5.5u.i  («.;*>:  patent,  *.Vaj 
lai.dO;  St.  Louis  couuuou  lo  lair  extra,  84.lftal.3U; 
fair  to  good,  SI.NJct.v  good  to  very  choice,  $5, Idoi?; 
patent  \vint<*  wheat  extra,  85.35.U7.M),  latter  au  ex¬ 
treme:  city  mill  extra  (of  West  ladles,  *5.SS0t«:  South 
America,  *6,-®B.23;  market  closed  Arm.  Southern 
Hour—  Common  to  fair  oxtru  *4,2&*S.8A;  good  to 
choice,  do.  SAkVjiivNi'ij.  Kye  flour— Superfine  *3.5d 
1014.23.  Feed  in  good  demand  and  firmer-  40  n>  774-s 
80c;  80  tb  HfteSic:  80  it.  HYa'Alo;  Kbit  *1(4.1.07,;  sharps, 
*l.Uk(fcl.tV,  rye  feed  tUdcxir-.  Coru  meal  dull  and  uo- 
c hanged'  yellow  Western,  gAaJ.k',  Braudy  wiuc,  *3.10 
v*3.5U. 

Prices  ok  (imiN— Wheat— Ungraded  red.  *1.01.# 
*1.31)4;  No.  I  do.  *l.05«tL06;  steamer  No.  3  d  .*1.05; 
No.  3  do  *1.1584(1#  1.10  In  elevator  and  $1.174<rtl.l74 
steamer  No.  2  do.  *l.UHM<ii»1.11:  No.  2  do,  $1,181*111 
store,  $l.'2ft(t  l.30,4jln  elevator;  *1.214(1.33)4  delivered; 
ungraded  white,  8l06s*l.l2j  No.  2  Spring,  15 1  I23c<;  1.134 
on  spot  and  to  arrive:  No.  2  red  for  August,  *1.18),, 
wd,18j<;  September.  * l.lltt# VJO;  October  8l.3lW  i.23. 
November,  $L33Q;i«l.21:  December, *1.25)$<i(i  1.251*.  Uvk 
firm;  Western  to  arrive  “C.  I.  K,  ”  closing  with  72 4c; 
Western  for  early  sept.  7ut*7i>'qe,  lUlit.KY  dull  and 
nominal.  Haki.kv  MxtT -Unchanged,  quiet.  Cobs- 
Uugraded  mixed  at  34.VftC3Bic;  No.  3  do.  594960c:  No.  2 
do.  01'ic  In  store,  b&,i6Uc.  delivered;  No.  2  white, 
lW'*c;  No.  7  mixed  for  August,  tv,,iWS(e;  September, 
629»<-«63c;  October,  K24*,,tktQe;  November,  825iw821.se. 
Oats— No.  3  mixed  at  34c:  do.  white,  lie:  No.  2 
mixed,  SftjGltttjc;  do.  white.  Ilk';  No.  1  mixed,  86.4c; 
do  white,  file;  No.  2  Chicago;  8t®its4(c;  mixed 
Western.  :«(*40e;  white  do.  4ftA50c;  white  State,  is 
0i52v;  No.  2  mixed  tor  August.  834(ij3Cc;  September, 
350i37,?4e;  October,  8A)4®IOv$C, 

VISIBLE  SUl’rLY  UK  HRAIN  in  the  united  states  and 
CANADA. 


Wheat,  bush . 

Corn,  bush . 

Oats,  bush  . 

Barley,  bush . 

Kye,  bush . 


Aug.  12,  1883, 
...  18,483,825 
...  5,333,823 
...  1,244,155 
88,835 
....  615,745 


Aug.  13,  1882. 
17,405,083 
16,045,101 
7,233,348 
101,781 
238,728 


Prleesof  Provisions— Park— Mean Spot  quoted  *11,35 
fujH.nu;  in  Job  lots;  family  mess,  *16.750*17.511;  clear 
black.  *18. JNsilii;  extra  prime,  *14.  >3&  15;  prime  mess, 
216.75<a18.50.  Beet  Extra  mesa,  *t2.Misul3;  packet, 
2l2.50itl3;  city  extru  India  mess,  Hi  tes.,  *19ovl9-50. 
Beef  hams  quoted  $8l>u32;  Cut  meats  -Pickled  hollies, 
12  tii  average,  10e;  heavy,  lUp-KB-he;  city  pickled 
shoulders,  i-he;  pickled  hums,  I.VIp.,.  1  l‘je,  smoked 
shoulders,  stye;  siitoked  hams,  15oe 1 5l*o.  Middles 
Long  dear  quoted  TO»e;  at  West  bang  and  short 


Good  Ordinary . 7  1-16  |  Low  Middling . 8  9-16 

Strict  Good  Ord 1%  I  SUddllng . 9  3-16 

Eoob.— The  feeling  on  the  market  Is  firm.  SeUers 
And  the  favoring  features  In  rather  light  supplies  of 
all  kinds  and  continued  cool  weather. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  In  bbls.  par  do/.,  2U4<rt22c: 
Western,  choice,  'ARywSic;  do.  fair  to  good,  I9(ft20c; 
Canadian,  21c. 


Long  dear  quoted  754c ;  at  West  Loug  and  short 
dear,  half  aud  half,  fc  asked.  November  delivery, 
uew  paeklug,  filge.  Dresseu  flogs-  City,  heavy  to 
light,  7w8t4e;  pigs,  8t^c.  Lard— August  quoted  nom¬ 
inally,  8.65c;. September,  8.W®8,BtC7  October, S.6l*jlH.  75e; 
November,  H.aac;  December,  8.550;  seller  year  S.lftgi 
8.47e;  Jiiuuurv,  H.A'ki.S.ftk"  city  steam,  9.10(1*8. 45c;  No 
I  city  8.25c;  Retlned  *‘.1.115  Continent  qunted  ‘J.ilie 

Butter-  -Creamery,  fancy  palls,  32®3Sci do. choice,  30 
Mile;  ilo,  prune,  ISvp  1914c!  do.  lulr  to  good,  las  17  4c:  do. 
ordinary,  lBmitiTpq  state  half  firkin  tubs  and  palls, 
best,  21e:  do.  do.  tine.  19(@20e;  do.  good.  I7ucl8e;  do.  fair, 
lSiitlB:  stale  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  20t'i  do.  good 
to  prime,  1 7  '.  I3e;  do.  fulr  to  good.  I5®l|ic;  Western 
Imitation  creutnory,  choice,  the;  Westeru  do,  good 
to  prime,  14(3 15c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  I2ftil3c;  Western 
dairy,  best,  l.r«<# liie. ;  do.  good,  13(<iil4o.;  do.  ordinary, 
Il<iil2c  Western  factory,  choice  June,  14®  15c;  do. 
best  eurreut  make,  13®14c;do.  fulr  togood  11®  12c;  do. 
ordinary,  3®10c. 


per  bid.  22.506o3.50:  do.  green,  per  crate,  *1(01.25; 
pours,  scooter  F  bbl.  *1 .50®?:  do.  Bartlett,  Md. 
and  Del.  F  crate,  $1(41.50;  do.  do.  up  river,  V  bbl. 

?}. 50(5.3. 50;  do.  do.  Jersey,  F  bbl.  *3&3.5u;  do.  Clapp's 
avorlte,  up  river,  V  bbl.  *2. 75643.25;  do.  Bell  P  bbl. 
*L756t2:  do.  Bloodgood,  V  bbl.  $2.25'i2.75-  do.  Cath¬ 
erine  V  bbl  $2.2-i(42  50;  do.  BufBn.s  V  bbl.  $1.50; 
do.  common,  V  bbl.  *lul.75;  i>lums,  egg,  V  bbl.  $l 
fitOr  do.  up  river.  Gage,  o  bbl.  $3.5t>-'  I.W-  do.  Lom¬ 
bard,  V  bbl.  *36(.H.5d;  huckleberries,  Mountain, V  box. 
vi)c(7i*1.12:  do.,  Jersey,  do..  ,VU30o;  grapes,  S.  C.  and 
va.,  Delawares  V  9,  1$®I7C;  do.  N  C.  Hartford,  V 
tk,  54#7c:  do.  do.  Ives,  per  a»,  3ot4o;  do.  do.  Concord, 
V  tt,  6ijc  the ;  do.  Va..  per  18  box  ease.  *5;  do.  do.  Ives. 
18-box  case,  *2,50;  do.  Va,,  Hartfords,  18-box  case, 

t3;  do.  do.  Concords,  do.  *3.50;  watermelons,  extra, 

1  10U,  *30®90;  do.  prime.  «iv.tl3:  do  N.  J.  negro 
heads,  $14,117.  do.  small,  as/.jlU;  muskmelon-s.  N.  J.. 
Jenny  bind,  per  hbl.  gliil.ru  peaches,  DeL  and  Md., 
fancy,  per  basket,*lwl-25c;  dodo,  plain,  per  basket, 
7omj85c;  do.  do.  Troth’s  per  crate,  75cm$1.'27>:  do.  do. 
fancy,  per  bush,  crate.  *1.50®2.S0;  peanuts.  Virginia, 
hand-picked,  P  lb.  U)®UI)(c,  do.,  do.,  farmers'  fancy, 
8W9HC.-  do., do.,  good  10  prime.  TJiwSc;  pecans, 
per  lb,  6®7. 

NEW  11  AY. 

Hny,  No.  1,  per  1(1(1  lbs,  75.-u.85c;  do.  No.  2,  65® 70c:  do- 
No.  8,  60(a. 65c ;  do.  shipping,  55® 60c;  clover,  45<g55c; 
do.  mixed,  ‘i.Va/65o;  Straw,  No.  1,  5ft-(7>7ic;  do.  2,  40®. 55c! 
do.  out.  4U(6i45. 


Hay,  No.  1,  prime,  per  100  lbs,  90@95c;  do.  No.  2,  good 
SftojH.V;  do.  No.  3,  medium.  65®7Sc;  do.  shipping, 
60c;  straw,  No.  1  rye,  55®ii0c;  do.  No.  2  rye,  45®5oc;  do. 
out,  4.*v<a50c. 

Hops.— The  situation  Is  substantially  the  same  as  It 
has  been  for  several  days  past.  Prices  are  steady  on 
good  stock,  but  somewhat  Irregular  on  low  grades, 
and  the  demand  fair,  though  mainly  for  small  lots. 
Cables  from  London  advise  shipments,  but  holders  of 
the  class  of  goods  wanted  are  inclined  to  ship  only 
on  actual  purchases.  They  want  a  little  of  the  cream 
If  there  Is  any  on  the  Londou  market. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice.  28®30; 
do.  do.,  mediums.  2tV.«27e;  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  25c; 
do.,  crop  of  1881.  good  to  choice,  30c.;  PaclAc 
Coast,  1883  fair  to  prime,  crop  of  1882,  25e. 

Poultry  and  Gams.— Live  Poultry,— There  Is  a  con. 
tinned  liberal  supply  of  springs  which  arc  selling 
slowly  at  easy  prices.  Fowls  not  plenty  and  held 
about  steady.  Turkeys  scarce  and  Arm. 

Spring  chickens,  near  by,  P  lb.,  15c.;  do.  South; 
ern  and  Western,  Ital  ic;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  14c 
do.  State,  lie;  do.  Western.  13)*®14c;  do.  Southern, 
13f4 13f*c;  roosters, mixed,  old  and  young,  7(a 8c:  turkeys 
Jersey  ami  1*h.,16«(  18(1;  do.  Western,  ltkulSc;  ducks, Wes¬ 
tern,  F  pair.  70. a 65c;  do.  Southern,  V  pair,  5 6, (60c: 
geese,  Southern  V  |>alr,  $lal.l2|i*;  do.  Western, 
per  pair,  1.25$  $1.37. 

Dressed  Poultry.— The  reeetpts  of  turkeys  eon 
tlttue  very  light.  Fowls  and  chickens  are  in  rather 
Light,  supply.  Spring  ducks  quiet. 

Turkeys,  prime,  20c.:  do.  poor  to  fair,  t7(«.l9c: 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  21c;  do.,  small,  19m 'ike 
do.  suite  ami  Western,  dry  picked.  ;■  lb,  15®  16c: 
do.  \lo.  scalded,  14®  15c.*  fowls,  Plilliidet|ihia,  1’ry- 
pleked,  prime,  bk.viTc;  >lo.,  state  and  Western,  dry 
picked.  1 5c:  do,  do.  scalded.  IS®  14c.;  do.,  fair  to 
good,  l2(j#12t*c.;  duck  Philadelphia,  Spring,  19@20e; 
do,  State  and  Western,  spring,  17®  18c;  do,,  old.  12®  14c. 

Oamil— There  Is  u  fair  Inquiry  of  woodcock.  Tame 
squabs  steady.  Snipe  and  plover  very  dull  and 
weak. 

Woodcock,  V  pair,  $1.00;  tame  squabs,  light,  't< 
doxeu.  $2.25*2.37;  do.,  dark,  per  doz..  $1,506(1.75:  tarn 
pigeon,-.,  live,  per  pair,  35oiAkV,  English  snipe,  (res c 
fcllled  t<  do/-,  *1.50®  175;  plover,  fresh  killed,  F  do/. 

Tobacco. —Keutueky  lugs,  SVp-cOVse;  leaf,  6)406 12c 
seed  leaf ;  1882  1  Vuusylvania.  i»al2e.  ISs'2  N.  E.  6(*.20c 
Havana,  HTsa  I  ,‘Jii;  Sumatra,  $l,lo®l.5d, 

Vkuktahi.es.  Sweets  Iu  better  demand  and  Armor 
Onions  very  plenty  and  dull.  Green  corn  easier 
Cabbage  Arm.  Marrow  squash  less  plenty.  Pickles 
nbout  stoutly. 

Cabbage.  1..  I.,  per  10(1,  $8® 4;  potatoes.  L.  1.  V  bbl, 
$1.3ii*$1.62;  sweet  potatoes.  Va.  F  bbl,  $:>.5t'®;*3.75; 
cucumbers,  L.  L,  r  lw.  30®$3c;  eueumber  pickles, 
(■  1,000,  *1.(0;  green  peas,  L.I.,  :■  bug  8J..C2 string 
beans,  I-  L,  marrow  and  wax,  75ot*l  50.  tomatoes,  L. 
1.,  per  box,  Hu.idOe;  turnips,  Russia,  Jersey,  F  bbl., 
5hc(ti*l. 

Wool.  -A  better  state  Of  affairs  exists,  Stocks 
hero  are  large,  but  In  view  ol  the  larger  demands 
from  manufacturers  and  the  ttrm  nd vice*  from  the 
Interior,  holders  here  refuse  to  move  from  their 
position,  and  for  extra  tine  lots  demand  slight  ad¬ 
vances. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


NEW  York.  Saturday.  August  18,  1888 
Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  12,026  head  ag.il us  • 
5,720  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week 


Missouri  Steers,  1,283  tb  at.  12c;  56  tb  less  $1  per  head 
do.  1,253  lb  at  lle;and  50c.  perheadido.  1,170  !b  at  10-S(c 
Illinois  do.  1,130  ib  at  $6.90;  Kentucky  steers,  1,367  tb 
at.  12c.  57  lb;  do.  1,295  Ib  at  IIMeic; Sfl  tb  do.  1,348  tb  at  lOe 
Lherokees,  753  Ib  n(  74ic.  55  lb;  Texans,  912  Tb  ut  8*4 
55  Ib  •.  <78  tb  at  S)*c.  less  50c  per  head;  do.  959  Ib  at 
8)*c;  Cotora  teers,  1,188  lb  at  9V*e.  55  Ib  do.  1.085  lb 
at  94; e;  Kansas-fed  do.  1,151  tb  at  lOV^c,  56  Ib;  do.  t 
lu!*c.  Illinois  st-cei-H,  ljlo  tb  at  $6.10;  do.  1,382  tb  an 
11)40,96  Ib;  do.  1,190  tb  at  the.  Ohio  steers,  1.372  tb  at 
at  12c,  56  tb;  do.  1,320  Ib  at  ltqc;  do.  1,242  tb  at  11c;  do. 
1,310  lb  at  I04,ic;  do.  1,125  tb,  at  10c.  Indiana  9teers 
1,109  Ib,  at  I0c.  56  He,  do.  1,000  tb  at  9Lc.  Wester 
Stockers,  ‘.81  tb,  m  --l.c,  Ml  it  .  Oxen,  1,324  Ib  at  10 
Missouri  steers,  1,241  lb.  at  103*o.  56  Ib;  do.  1.307  tb  a 
10)*c;  do.  I, iso  n>  at  iuf.pc .  Extra  Prime  State-fed  Ohi 
Steers,  1,576  tt%  at  *7  per  1(10  tb. 

Calves— The  demand  (or  Vcnls  continues  good  at 
steady  prices,  but  Grasser.s  and  Buttermilk  Calves 
are  dull  anil  the  commonest  grades  weak  and  lower. 
Penns}  Ivaniu  veals,  150  it.,  at  4<*e;  Grassers,  835  tb,  at 
4c;  Fed  Calves,  261  tt  at  i;*te;  Veals,  120  tb  at  7‘ac.  do. 
205  tb  at  891c:  do.  210  tt  at  *®c;  do.  225  tb  at  *7.24:  But 
termllki,  291  ».  at  5c.  do  230  It.  at  I4ie;  do .  214  tb  at  (TfeC 

Sueep  and  Lamrs.— Total  for  six  days  10,549  head 
against  43.981  bead  (or  the  correspond  mg  t  ine  last; 
week.  The  dead  meat  market  lias  been  du  1  all  the 
week,  aud  with  nn  over  supply  (especially  of 
common  stock)  and  a  diminished  demand,  owing  to 
thegrent  abundance  of  fruit,  prices  will  be  slow  to 
recover.  State  Lambs,  66  tb  at  *6.1.>;  do  m  tb  at  (ftsc; 
do.  :.J  lb  at  r-.':p-;do.  4.1  ft.  at.  Sc:  State  -sheep,  IW  »  at 
4)*c.  Kentucky  sheep,  9 1  that  4  Vie;  Ohio  do.  <s  ft  at 
4*.ic  Virginia  Lambs,  57  Tb  at  Pennsylvania 

Lambs,  58  tt.  at  Sfce;  do.  sheep,  66  tb  at  W4c;  do.  bS  lb 


Iron  8tA«l  Brmrlac*.  Brill  ' 

JONES,  «K  KAYS  THE  f 

gold  DC  trtAl.  Wirr»Dtil  6  year*.  Ai 
For  fr»«  book,  »dUrt»i 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISUIUMTON,  H.  Y, 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER 

Portable 


'  valuable  Infor¬ 

mation  free. 

AMERICAN  MFG.CO.. 

VV  ay nes boro.  Pa. 


Address 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Lo 
eomotlve— The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers - 
Saw-MllIS,  and  the  well-known  Cieiser  Sell-regu¬ 
lating  Grain  Separator,  Ac.  In  l.rst-e lass  workman¬ 
ship  and  material— Simplicity  In  construction  ano 
ease  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  the  U.  S. 
3500  In  Gold  at  Cincinnati  in  1881 1 
Have  never  been  beaten  In  a  test  of  merit. 

I'or  Information  in  Detail  address 

THE  GEIGER  M’F'C,  CO. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there . 
fore  respretfullu  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  vine  to  obtaining  different  terms  trill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line — 30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space... .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ‘‘Adv.,  per  _ 

line,  minion  leaded. . .  .  id  cents 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE! 


Terms  of  Subscription 


wjifspreader;^^ 

^=»PULVERIZER&CARTCombM2 

Saves  DO  per  cent  of  the  labor,  and  donhlea  the  viduB 
of  the  Manure,  oue  load  spread  In  one-tenth  the  lima 
benefiting  the  crop  as  much  as  two  pitched  out  by 
hand.  Indispensable  as  the  Mower  »nd  Reaper. 
In  the  cotton  sections  It  will  save  the  labor  of  half  i 
dozen  men.  Spres<ls  Muck.  Marl,  Ashes.  Lime,  Cotton¬ 
seed,  etc.,  bmodcset  or  In  drills.  For  il'.nsrmted  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  particulars  address  the  manufacturers. 
KE.HP  &  BURPEE  -HFG  (  O.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Entered  at  the  Post-otfiee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


iMRSERY  STOCK 

A  Large  and  Elegant  Stock  of 
Plums  at  Low  Rates. 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

ReccHed  Fir*:  Premium  at  N.  Y-Stita  F»ir,  t»«,  lNtl&nd 
over  Diederi-ek  and  others.  The  only  P/RKBcT  Hay 
Parsa  mAdk  l’mi  l«  tonaln  ««;  fiSfdSt 


Cherries,  Kilmarnock  billows 
Cut-Leaf  Birch,  Shrubs,  H.  P.,  , 
Moss,  and  Climbing  Roses, 

and  a  fine  general  assortment  of  Xursery 
Stock. 

Prices  on  application. 

Mention  “  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


U»  m  ‘•Ol.  I’*1  - - 1-'  —  - _  j 

j  minutes.  Also  llor.e  Powers,  Road  Graders, 
Corn  Shelters.  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Manutacturod 
AN  AGRICULTUR-YL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Jlaters  Premium  Chocolate,  the  best 
preparation  of  pint,,  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  —  Baber's  Bi'eabfitst  Cocoa, 
freon  which  the  excess  of  oil  b»*  been 
removed,  easily  digested  and  aduurably 
adapted  for  invalids,  —  Baber's  Kasilla 
C'  oroloif,  aa  a  drink,  or  eaten  ss  con¬ 
fectionery  la  a  delicious  article  i  highly 
recommended  by  tourist*.  —  Baker's 
Brouut,  Invaluable  os  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren. —  German  Steed  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
W.  BAKER  tSfc  CO.; 

JJorcJustcr,  -l/usa. 


IgA  R  ME  US'  LAND  CO..  iS  State  Street,  New 
York,  sells  on  commission  Farms  and  Lands.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited  with  all  wishing  to  buy  or  sell. 


The  onlv  Double  Milt  made  In 
the  West,  Twenty  different 
styles  and  sizes,  suited  to 
every  capacity ,  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  thirty-five 
acres  per  day,  prices  ranging 
from  S35  to  *6..  Ml. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO, 


'£  TON  MILOS  8C.tl.tt,  340.  3TON,  *50. 

,4  Tim  S60,  Krsm  ltu\  included. 
240  1b.  FARMER'S  SCALE.  $5. 

The  “Little  Detective.”  oz.  to  25  tb.  fd. 

300  OTI1KR  SI2KS,  Hc<Juced  PRtl'K  List  UtKK. 

FOEGES.  TOOLS.  &c. 

RbST  FUBtlK  XADK  FOR  UUIIT  WORK,  *10. 
40  lb.  An\  ll  mol  Kit  ofToola,  810. 

Farim-rasave  llmr  and  mimr,  dnlir.-  mid  Juba. 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  *  Other  Article* 
AT  LOIYKST  1'lUChS,  MUOLSSALK  *  KKTAIL. 


-AWLI  '  I  A.  Hedges,  sttcr  testing  it 

-£?SgS5  with  others,  says  tt  Is  the  Best 

S5SL  J  Evaporator  made.  It  took  the 
’  only  premium  awarded  for 

work  done  at  the  St.  Louts  Fatr  in  1882. 

liT  Full  stock  of  SUtJAR  MAKERS'  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Send  for  Clreulur  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  A  CO., 

Eighth  A:  Mown  rd  Sts..  St.  Louis  Mo.  IT. S.  A 


nA’ATftl.V  «/«.*/.  .Vf.H'.voK*AK. 

NEW  KNIFE.— 3  blade;  Stag  or  Ebony 

's.  Handle;  long  blade  as  carefully  made  as  suy 

.raxor.  Trice,  postpaid,  *1.  All  our  goods 
hand-forged  troin  rujsor-steel,  and  re- 
placed  fekk  if  soft  or  flawy.  Our 
t  Farmer's  Extra  strong  2- blade,  78c. 
'ffmW'rnr  *  ““  medium,  'i-blade,  50e. ;  l 

blade,  25c.;  extra  strong  V- 
biaue,  f,oe. ;  Hunting 
Knife  81.  Ladies’  fine 
2-blaue.  sue. ;  Gents’  s 
tdade,  *1. :  Butcher 
.  .  Kuile,  6- 

inch-blade 
'  cents. 

- - -1L  40  -  p  a  g  e 

list  sent 


W  KITH  Jt'OK  CIRCILJR  JA'W 


30  Monroe  Street, 

OLI5DO,  -  -  -  OHIO 
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THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKER. 


tf'X  t\)t  fining. 

INSCRIBED  TO  A  MOTHER  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

O !  the  dreadful  cares  of  n  mother  hen, 

Trailing  around  with  n  brood  of  ten, 

When  the  gras*  is  high  And  the  worms  are  few 
And  half  that  you  hear  Is,  shoo!  Old  !  shoo! 

It's  hard  enough  work  In  a  world  like  ours. 

To  scratch  up  a  living,  and  not  the  Mowers, 
Without  hearing  u  Biddy  from  ll&tlymassuo 
Shouting  In  horrible  English,  shoo !  Hid  !  shoo  . 

I  should  like  so  much  u  good  hen's  diet, 

A  handful  of  oats  and  a  little  quiet. 

1  am  thoroughly  slek  of  this  Indian  meal, 

And  shoo  !  Hid  !  shoo !  If  a  currant  I  steal. 

No  lieu  ever  had  sueb  a  terrible  lot. 

Eighty  children  I’ve  raised  ;  and  all  for  the  pot. 
.Six  years  I  have  dragged  my  misery  through, 
With  a  constant  succession  of,  shoo !  Bid  !  shoo  ! 


BEE  KEEPING. 

When  my  attention  was  first  iliroetod  to 
bees,  I  procured  Mr.  Quioby’s  work  and  stud¬ 
ied  it  for  the  rest  of  the  Kmmner,  intending  to 
buy  a  swarm  or  two  next  Spring,  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  events  oeo  irred  in  the  Spring  that 
prevented  me  from  doing  so,  but  the  following 
year  I  bought  two  colonies  in  box-hives. 
My  brother  and  1  transferred  them  to  mov¬ 
able  frame-hives  during  apple-blossom,  which 
is  the  best  season  in  which  to  do  so,  as  the  little 
brood  and  honey  are  more  easily  handled,  and 
also  because  the  Ikmis  are  then  gathering  liouey- 
Very  foolishly,  during  the  Summer,  I  dis¬ 
regarded  a  maxim  which  every  bee-lceeper  wilj 
tell  you  —  to  keep  nothing  but  strong  colonies 
— for  1  divided  my  two  into  seven  colonies, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  weak  stocks  had  to  feed 
them  in  Fall  to  give  enough  food  for  Winter. 
For  wintering  them  I  crowded  the  bees  on 
to  t  he  number  of  combs  they  covered  thickly, 
and  then  put  chaff  at  the  back  of  the  division 
board. 

Having  been  told  by  several  people  who 
once  kept  u  colony  or  two,  that  they  had  lost 
them  by  ice  forming  in  the  inside  of  the  hive, 
I  determined  that  no  ice  should  form  in  mine, 
so  1  made  boxes  with  movable  water-tight 
lids,  that  would  take  in  the  whole  hive  and 
leave  u  space  of  six  inches  at  bottom  uud 
sides,  with  nine  inches  on  top.  The  chaff  was 
put  six  inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
then  the  hive  was  lifted  carefully  in,  and  the 
sides  and  ufterwards  the  top  were  well  packed 
with  chaff.  When  packing,  1  was  very  care' 
ful  to  leave  their  entrance  perfect,  as  other¬ 
wise  they  would  have  boon  suffocated. 
When  the  weather  became  cold,  they  were 
taken  into  the  house,  and  on  account  of  the 
packing  wore  kept  in  a  temperature  of  dS  de¬ 
grees,  for  if  it  got  higher  they  became  restless. 
The  lids  were  taken  off  all  the  time  they  were 
inside,  allowing  the  moisture  to  escape  through 
the  straw,  thus  preventing  dysentery,  which 
is  mainly  caused  by  dampness.  In  Spring, 
when  put  upon  their  stands,  they  were 
weak,  but  picked  up  very  fast.  I  think 
that  the  straw  paekiug  kept  the  heat  from 
escaping,  so  that,  they  were  ready  to  swarm  as 
soon  as  those  of  a  neighbor,  that,  come 
out  in  Spring  quite  strong,  but  had  no 
straw  about  them.  The  lurgo  box  and 
packing  were  removed  about  June  20,  when 
the  nights  were  no  longer  cold.  This  com. 
pletes  my  first  year’s  experience,  and  now  for 
a  few  remarks  to  those  intending  to  keep  lreea. 
If  you  intend  to  buy  a  colony  next  Spring, 
get  during  the  Winter  a  book  on  bee  keeping 
from  your  county  agricultural  library,  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  save  money  to  buy  one,  so 
that  you  may  have  good  theoretical  knowledge 
before  you  try  the  practical  part.  When 
buying  you  bad  better  get.  a  colony  of  either 
blacks,  or  pure  Italians,  taking  care  to  avoid 
by  brids,  which  are  usually  too  cross  for  begin¬ 
ners,  Honey  being  your  object,  Ik-  sure  above 
all  things  to  keep  your  colony  strong.  During 
the  wet  days  in  Hummer  study  the  best  plan 
for  Wintering,  according  to  your  surroundings. 
Montreal,  Can.  N.  R.  M. 


Dear  Uncle  and  Cousins:  I  have  been 
silent  long  enough,  for  if  I  don’t  write  soon,  it 
will  not  be  twice  a  year,  as  I  promised;  so  1 
will  try  to>  write  about  something,  though 
there  is  nothing  more  dillicult  than  to  write 
something  about  nothing. 

We  are  having  very  fine  weather  at  present 
Our  harvest  is  not  finished  yet,  but  we  expect 
to  finish  in  one  week  more;  wheat  is  poor; 
oats  good,  and  flax  will  tie  tolerably  good.  I 
hud  no  success  with  the  melon  seeds.  1  re¬ 
ceived  six  seeds,  planted  than  in  sandy  soil 
sloping  to  the  south;  live  of  them  came  up  and 
grew  nicely,  when  one  morning  they  were  all 
gone;  they  either  ''damped”  off,  or  were  cut 
oil'  by  a  worm,  so  I  can  only  write  that  word 
failure  for  the  melons.  I  have  not  taken  part 
in  any  of  the  Discussions  yet,  but  send  you  a 
few  notes  for  the  next  one. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  the  Cousins  like  to 
read  l looks,  so  1  would  like  to  say  a  few  wor  ds 


to  them  about  readiug  books.  Language  was 
designed  to  convey  thoughts  from  one  prison 
to  another,  and  whether  language  is  written 
on  paper  or  printed  in  books,  it.  still  conveys 
thoughts.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to 
make  himself  or  herself  useful  in  life,  there¬ 
fore  1  would  say,  read  such  hooks  only  as  will 
do  you  good  in  after-life.  A  novel  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  untruth,  from  beginning  to  cud— some¬ 
thing  which  never  had  existence— ami  to  read 
a  novel  is  to  feed  the  mind  on  nothing.  They 
are  generally  of  tin  exciting  nature,  and  much 
sought  for  by  those  who  take  no  thought  of 
usefulness  in  life,  and  when  the  great  truth 
breaks  iu  upon  them,  that  “  every  man  must 
hoe  his  own  row,”  they  are  utterly  unfit  for 
any  position  of  responsibility.  This  is  pot  in 
rather  strong  terms,  but  I  am  speaking  of  t  hose 
who  have  spent  their  youth  iu  reading  novels, 
attending  dunces,  parties,  theatres,  balls,  etc. 
1  hope  there  are  none  among  the  Cousins.  Is 
there  a  young  lady  Cousin  who  sits  iu  the  par¬ 
lor  and  roads  novels  while  her  mother  does  the 
housework  <  Is  there  ahoy  Cousin  who  lounges 
around  the  store,  spending  his  time  in  idle¬ 
ness  !  If  there  are  any,  they  had  beet  reform, 
for  1  know  that  Uncle  Mark  wants  live,  indus¬ 
trious  nephews  and  nieces.  For  those  who 
wish  to  read  only  for  pleasure,  1  would  recom¬ 
mend  honks  of  history,  travels  ami  explora¬ 
tions  and  biography.  For  those  like  me,  who 
wish  to  study  nature  and  the  sciences,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  books  will  be  found  useful:  Botany, 
zoology,  ornithology,  ichthyology,  entomology 
and  several  other  ologiea,  for  the  study  of 
nature;  and  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mental  philoso¬ 
phy,  etc.,  for  science.  No  matter  what  hooks 
you  road,  strive  to  retain  the  good  and  useful, 
and  reject  the  bad. 

Well,  I  suppose  Uncle  Mark  is  tired  of  this, 
so  1  will  say  no  more  about  it.  I  think  it  is 
nice  and  instructive  for  the  Cousins  to  ask 
each  other  questions,  so  here  goes  for  some 
more  questions  in  history.  1.  What  is  the 
“  Ostend  Manifesto  f”  2.  What  is  the  “  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  ?”  Now  let  our  historical  Y.  H.  C, 
veut  itself  another  time:  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  two  heads  are  bettor  than  one,  i! 
one  of  them  is  a  cabbage  head,  and  t  hat  the 
Y.  H.  C.  knows  a  great  deal  if  it  were  all  put 

together,  and  that - this  will  go  in  that 

dreaded  waste  basket.  Ursa  Major. 

Miami  Co.,  Ohio. 

[I  think  the  Cousins  will  thank  you  for  your 
verygood  advice  about  books;  but  1  consider 
that  you  draw  your  statement  too  strong  when 
you  say,  “  A  novel  is  an  absolute  untruth,  from 
beginning  to  end — something  which  never  bail 
an  existence — and  to  read  a  novel  is  to  feed  the 
mind  on  nothing.”  I  would  remind  the  Cousin 
that  many  celebrated  works  of  fiction  have 
been  founded  upon  facts,  although  the  real 
characters’  names  have  been  suppressed.  W al¬ 
ter  Scott's  novels  were  written  after  ho  hud 
thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  which  had  clustered  urouud  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  his  stories  were  located,  ilis 
novels  are  gems  of  literature,  and  are  so 
recognized  by  savants. 

The  works  of  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Reade,  Trol¬ 
lope,  Howells,  James,  and  many  other  authors 
of  the  past  and  present  might  be  profitably 
read  by  the  judicious,  careful  reader. 

I  agree  with  you  as  regards  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  tiie  great  majority  of  novels,  which 
might  much  better  uot  be  printed.  He  or  she 
who  studies  English  Literature,  is  very  quickly 
enabled  to  judge  what  is  best  to  read. 

Every  reader  should  have  a  variety  of  read¬ 
iug,  and  the  main  point  is,  to  got  the  best 
of  its  class.  Uncle  Mark.] 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  beeu  reading 
the  letters  that  have  been  published  in  the 
Youth’s  Department,  so  now  l  will  attempt  to 
write  a  few  Lines  for  Hie  Cousins.  Papa  has 
beeu  taking  your  paper  this  year,  and  we  all 
like  it  ever  so  much.  He  received  the  seeds 
that  you  sent,  and  gave  me  the  flower  seeds. 
Some  of  them  did  not  come  up,  but  those  tbut 
did,  are  doing  well.  The  corn,  wheat  ami 
watermelons  are  also  doing  well.  The  potato 
had  eight  eyes,  so  papa  cui.  it  into  eight,  pieces, 
and  ill  sprouted  and  have  grown  finely.  He 
says  he  will  dig  them  and  plant  again  and  see 
how  much  that  one  potato  will  yield,  i  have 
three  little  sisters  and  one  little  brother,  I 
attend  to  mamma’s  chickens  for  her;  1  have  2d 
little  turkeys,  and  SO  Guineas  and  250  chick¬ 
ens.  My  sister  and  I  take  turns  in  washing 
the  dishes,  and  1  think  it  is  it  good  plan,  for 
then  wo  know  exactly  what  to  do.  As  this  is 
my  first  letter,  I  will  not  weary  you  with  such 
a  long  one,  and  hope  to  do  better  next  time, 
if  this  one  is  not  thrown  into  the  waste  basket. 
Good  wishes  to  Uncle  Murk  uud  the  Cousins. 

Yours  respectfully 

Somerville,  Tumi.  L.  R. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  15  years  old 
and  work  on  the  farm.  W e  have  50  acres 
ubout  ono-half  of  which  is  tillable.  My  l’ulhor 


has  taken  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a  good 
many  years,  ami  for  t  he  last  four  years  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  iu  reading  it.  es¬ 
pecially  the  Youths  Department.  1  like  to 
read  the  letters  received  from  the  Cousins.  I 
do  not  understand  some  things  about  the 
Youths  Department,  Suppose  I  wish  to  write 
a  letter  and  have  it  printed,  will  I  have  to 
pay.  My  father  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  write 
as  a  Cousin  I  would  have  to  pay  $d  a  year.  Is 
that  so  f 

Uncle  Mark,  don’t  you  think  you  could  get 
up  a  paper  for  the  young:  If  you  would  a 
good  many  would  take  it;  we  could  have  it  to 
ourselves  and  our  fathers  could  have  their 
paper  to  themselves. 

<  hie  of  the  Shoe-peg  Coru  Stalks  measures 
ten  feet,  seven  inches.  Yours  respectfully, 

Ersox  Co.,  N.  Y.  LEWIS  HELLER. 

[As  your  father  is  a  subserilier  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  send  in  your  name 
to  me,  saying  you  wish  to  join  the  Club,  and 
your  name  will  be  put  on  the  list,  of  Cousins. 
As  no  one  can  join  the  club  excepting  thorn 
whose  fathers  subscribe  to  the  Rural,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  having  anything  more  than  a 
portion  of  the  paper  set  aside  for  the  youths 
in  which  I  shall  be  glad  to)  see  the  members  of 
the  Club  display  as  much  talent  as  possible. 

Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Received  flower  seeds 
rather  late  but  sowed  them,  and  find  that  they 
are  just  like  those  sent  to  Ma.  by  the  Rural. 
Did  not  receive  any  Sweet,  Williams,  but 
s  liould  have  taken  the  best  care  of  them  if  1 
had.  My  brother  and  I  have  a  small  plot  up¬ 
on  which  we  are  raising  corn,  beans,  ami  sor¬ 
ghum.  For  pets  we  have  two  grey  squirrels 
but  having  beeu  bitten  by  them  wo  prefer 
fondling  kittens.  Seeing  reports  of  storms 
from  others,  will  gpcuk  of  one  that  passed 
here  last  Friday,  said  to  be  the  heaviest  fall  of 
rain  in  40  years  It,  carried  considerable 
wheat,  and  some  fences  into  the  lake.  Harley 
on  low  ground  was  flooded,  causing  it  to  be 
almost,  a  total  loss.  Ma  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is  that  eats  her  Golden  Wax  Butter 
Beaus;  first  the  bushes  were  badly  eaten  and 
afterwards  the  pods,  while  the  green  beans  in 
the  same  garden  were  not  touched.  If  you 
know  the  cause,  and  a  remedy  please  state,  as 
we  have  never  beeu  able  to  discover  any. 

Yours,  etc., 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  Calvin  h.  reed. 

[It  is  very  likely  some  variety  of  beetle. 
Keep  close  watch  and  see  if  you  can  fiud  them. 
From  your  description  1  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  is,  never  having  soon  or  heard  of  boons  being 

attacked  like  that.  Uncle  Mark.] 

- - - 

YOUNG  QUERIST. 

E.  M.  T.,  Cornwall,  Out. — What  is  the 
enclosed  cactus,  and  how  many  years  will  it 
be  before  it  blossoms  f 

Ans. — It  is  a  species  Of  Opuntia  commonly 
called  Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian  Fig.  It  will 
blossom  in  two  or  three  years  if  well  cared 
for.  Thanks  for  your  kiud  offer,  but  1 
have  no  place  to  keep  it  in, 

Don  Folinno,  New  Yorlc  City. — Give  ad¬ 
dress  of  live  stock  insurance  companies  ( 

Ans. — The  only  one  iu  the  East  that  I 
know  of  is  the  Agricultural  Insurance  Co., 
Watertown,  New  York. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Will  the  young  person  who  wrote  to  me 
wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the  club  and 
only  signed  the  letter  “Ida,”  please  send  me 
her  full  name.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  see  how  1 
can  put  her  name  on  the  Club  list.  All  letters 
sent  to  me  must  lie  signed  in  full,  or  else  there 
may  be  danger  of  their  finding  their  way  into 
the  waste-basket. 

Will  Bessie  Perry  please  send  iu  her  little 
sister’s  name,  so  that  I  can  record  it  ?  Read 
these  notes  for  the  information  you  wish  about 
joining  the  Club. 

1  quite  often  get  letters  from  the  cousins,  say¬ 
ing:  "If  I  see  this  letter  iu  print  I  will  write 
again.  ]  have  now  before  me  a  letter  in 
which  the  writer  says:  “As  my  last,  letter  was 
printed,  1  thought,  I  would  write  again,”  and 
ended  l*y  saying,  “if  this  letter  is  printed  I 
will  write  again.” 

Now,  thut  is  hardly  fair  and  right.  The 
meudiers  of  the  Club  should  not  say,  “I  will 
not  write  letters  if  they  are  not  printed.”  If 
t  he  first  letter  sent  is  not  printed,  do  uot  give 
up,  but  try  again,  and  no  doubt  if  you  make 
a  good  effort  you  will  succeed. 

The  idea  of  the  Youth's  Department  is  not 
merely  to  print  letters,  but  to  give  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  tlicL'lub  .-is  much  valuable  Information 
as  possible,  so  that  those  letters  that  will  do 
the  most  good  uud  contain  the  most  informa¬ 
tion,  out  of  justice  to  the  Club  I  must  print. 

New  Members  ok  Horticultural  Club. 
— Fred  Franklin,  1.  Brodhead,  Carrie  C. 
Grove,  Leon  J.  Rood,  ixio  Walters,  Kay 
Walters,  Rosa  Fritz,  Fred.  E.  Reeve. 


A  Royal  Food  Preservative. — Tribune . 

‘REX  MAGNUS.” 


(THE  MIGHTY  KING.) 

What  it  is,  and  what  it  does 

IT  IS  THE 


Humiston  Food  Preservative, 


ami  as  Its  name  signifies,  Isa  Mighty  King,  an  Invinci¬ 
ble  conqueror.  II  Is  hi tf'e,  tasteless,  pure  and  harmless. 
Its  special  Held  of  usefulness  Is  the  preservation  of 
food,  such  ns  llsh,  moats,  oysters,  cream,  etc.,  Cither 
in  largo  or 'small  quantl  ties— and  it  .does  it. 

Stubborn  mill  lueoulestiblr  Truths. 

Cream,  oysters,  meats,  et<>.,  preserved  by  this  me¬ 
thod  may  be  carried  across  the  continent,  or  shipped 
lo  Europe,  retaining  their  frolhlirs::  and  purity  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  lee  or  nay  refrigerating  appliance  :  or 
they  may  lie  kept  at  home  for  ,1a vs  and  weeks  even 
In  the  hotlesi  weather,  hiipnanriii  in  tush  ,  besides 
saving  much  (line  and  expense  In  the  cost  of  lee  and 
trouble  In  going  to  market, 

A  ;{.»  day*  test  inn  InnpcrntiireuvernKingVO0 

Prof.  Samuel  W.  .Tolmsou,  the  well  known  chemist 
and  for  more  than  28  years  Identllled  with  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Department  of  Yale  i  'ollege, furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  concerning  Rex  Magnus: 

"My  teste  of  W  duys  In  dally  mean  temperature  of 
ta,  mi  meuts,  etc.,  bought  in  open  market,  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  severe,  muJ  I  am  sulisllt-d  lluit  the  dilVer- 
eut  brands  of  Bex  Magnus,  The  liuinlston  Food  Pro 
servatlve,  with  which  I  have  cxpcrUuoDtod,  Auer  ac¬ 
cost uM  claimed  for  them.  So  far  os  I  have  yet 
learned,  the)/  are  tin:  onto  preparations  lt\at  are  el 
/native,  and  ill  lliagiluie  lima  jiracUeahte,  for  domestic 
use.  At  the  bamiuet  on  ■( rented'  meals  at  the  New 
Haven  House  J  C  ml  hi  mil  distinyni-sh  Intireen  those 
ahull  had  hern  she  teen  days  in  my  lahoriuiiry  unit 
than  nemly  taken  from,  the  nfrlpernlar  of  the  hotel. 

The  oysters  were  perfectly  palatable  and  fresh  to 
my  taste,  and  better,  us  n  happened,  than  those 
served  at  the  Slime  time,  which  were  reeeully  taken 
from  the  shell.  The  roast  beef,  -leak, chicken,  turkey 
and  quail  ire  re  oil  it *  f/nndju,  /ham  t  ver  eaten.'’ 

Bex  Magnus  Is  safe,  tasteless,  pure,  and  Prof.  John 
sun  adds  In  Ids  report;  "1  should  uni  lelpale  nn  id 
results  from  Its  use  ami  consider  U  no  more  harmful 
than  common  Halt.” 

Thousands  of  Trill  Is. 

Such  o  test,  and  It  to  hut  one  of  many  which  have 
been  made,  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  scep¬ 
tic ,  Ample  corroborative  testimony  cau  be  furnished. 

Bex  Magnus  Is  u  perfect  and  .reliable  substitute  for 
lee,  heal,  sugar, -.nil  or  ah-obul.tn  preserving  food, 
which  retains  Its  natural  (luvor  and  sweetness,  In  all 
seasons  and  ctlinutcs,  after  having  been  treated  with 
this  “Rex.” 

Destroy*  (terms  of  Disease. 

Bi:x  Mahnos  opposes  and  prevents  putrefaction  by 
the  utter  destruction  or  hold  lug  at  bay  of  those  para¬ 
sites  that  prey  upon  organic  mailer.  In  Hie  same 
manner  II  destroys  nil  germs  of  disease,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  food  wholesome  and  healthful. 

It  I*  Sole,  Tasteless,  Dure,  Harmless. 

The  different  brands  of  Ilex  Magnus  urc,  “Vlan 
dine,"  for  preserving  meals,  poultry  and  game,  fillet* 
per  lb.:  “Ocean  Wave,”  for  preserving  oysters,  lob¬ 
sters,  etc,,  a.i  ets,  per  lb.;  “Pearl,”  for  preserving 
cream,  $1.00  per  lb.-  “Snowflake.’’  for  preserving 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  etc..  On  els.  per  lb.;  “Queen,”  for 
preserving  eggs,  $1.00  per  lb.:  “Aqua- Vitae/’  for  keep 
log  fluid  extracts,  etc.,  tun  per  lb.;  “Anil  KermeuK,’ 
“Anti  Ely, ”  uud  “ Anti-Mold, ’’  are  special  prepara 
tlons,  whose  names  explain  their  uses,  each  HOets. 
per  lb. 

P»  noi  eon  ton  ml  this  with  the  worthless 


compounds  which  Ini  vc  preceded  ii .  This  mio 


coeds  where  nil  ollieis  have  lulled 


You  do  not  have  to  liny  a  costly  recipe  nor  county 
rltflit*  MV  *c//  it rltJitr  on r  nor  the  other  / 

If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  general  store  keeper 
does  not  have  it  In  stock,  we  will  send  you  nstimplc 
package  prepaid  by  mall  or  express  us  we  prefer. 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
10  x  Magnus  Is  cheap,  simple  In  Its  use.  a  child  can 
use  li  unrulllug  In  It*  <  ifects  and  healthful.  Try  It 
and  you  will  say  so,  too. 


THE  HUM  STONFOOD  PRESERVING  GO., 


72  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


[llis's^pavinOure. 


TRADE  MARK. 


The  most  remarkable  remedy  of  thcugc. 

'Otic  only  preparation  that  will  cure  spavin, 

A  valuable  remedy  for  cure  of  lameness. 

Remove*  swellings  uud  Inflammation*. 

Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure  does  not  blister  or  blemish. 

'Ve  furnish  punitive  evidence  of  absolute  mires. 

We  send  undisputed  tool ImoiduU  of  Spuvlus  re¬ 
moved. 

(Ellis’s Spavlu Cure  will  cure  apt! ills nml  Ringbones.) 
Descriptive  books  with  testimonials  sent  free. 

Any  SeoiiTNMAN  render  may  secure  free  pamphlet. 
Owners  of  lame  horses  send  postal  card  lo  us. 
Hundredsof  cures  described  lUOUr  book. 

Boud  carefully  and  you  will  lie  convinced. 

We  only  ask  u  full’  trial  for  Ellis's  Spavin  Cure. 

We  prepare  condition  Powder*  and  Hoof  ointment 
Heave  Powders,  Worm  Powder,  and  Colie  Powder*, 
All  lie  so  on  salt  til  Drug  Sturt  s  and  Harness  Dealers. 
Price  of  Kllls's  Spavin  Cure,*  1  per  bottle. 

For  further  particulars,  free  books,  etc.,  write  to 

ELLIS  SPAVIN  HI  It  K  GO., 

No  50  Mu«lbury  Si  ,  Hohioii,  IHumm. 

or  “Hi  Poill-tli  A  ve..  New  V in  k. 


Wo  will  wend  vou  a  watch  ortiL-.ain 
BY  MAIL  OR  UPRESS.  C.  <>  D-.tobe 
examined  beforep  tyiu  :  any  motley 
ami  I  f  not  gailBbu  Wry,  returned  at 
uu r r x i »e tiae.  We  luunuiA'  lure  til  1 
lour  watehe#  and  save  yon  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  280  style*  free. 
ICviotr  Watch  Wxbiv»stm>.  Addum* 

‘“MB  H™  c“” 


^70  A  WEKK.tli  a  day  at  home  easily  mode.  Costly 
"v*  “  Outtll  free  Address  '''■Mir  ,V  Cn  V 'iirusta.  Me 


Oplendld!  :*)<>  I .a  tost  Style  Chromo  Cards,  mime  on,  Itlc 
tJPremlum  with  it  packs.  K.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct 


PiiSceUancousi 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP, 

Originally  Intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  remarkable  Kinolllent  qualities  have  led  to  Its  use 
by  thousands  as  a 

FAM  LY  TOKET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  Im¬ 
ported  Soaps,  wav  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  satisfaction.  For  the  bath  or  nursery,  It  Is  far 
superior  to  “Castile,"  and  nothing  ts  purer,  sweeter 
or  more eltleaetous  fora 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mull  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  receipt  of  :ie,  stamp,  and  a  cake  of  Ocuuine  Yuukuc 
Soap  for  t'Je. 

•J.  ll.WILIalAMN  &  CO., 

t«  I,  ASTON  It  1'  It  Y,  CONN. 


Ashley  Phosphate  Company 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE;  AGIO  PHOSPHITE; 
PORE  GROUND  PHOSPHITE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  anti  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  auy  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Brim- 
el’s,  &c.,  address  the  Company. 

11  WOt>k  tn  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outtl 
▼uw  free.  Address  U.  Hali.kt  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me 


and  poultry. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CI. AY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
hHEKP.  White-Hall,  Kentucky, 

y/j|3BQ6  LLs.  w  ’uiiiccN. 

twiTttiuoTmpTiov.kh  <  n  i:s-y  > 

Jr IiTKH  liOtis,  Send  lot  <ieucriptlon^*K( 
KV  |!of  tblB  famous  brood,  Also  KotvlsdjiO 

it.  silver,  <  Lt:n:i.  isu, 


GOTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Hale,  including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Hams 
ami  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod 
elate  for  <  |  mil  I  tv  or  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stilting  number  wanted.  \Vc  have  also  for  galo  sov. 
eral  line  Oxford  Downs,  Address, 

W.  \ilee  II  a  epee  dt  Co.,  I'hlliiilelphln,  l*n 
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THE  RURAL  HEW- YORKER.1 


PERSONALS. 


A  concert  was  given  in  the  public  gardens 
at  Halifax,  Monday  night,  in  honor  of  the 
visit  of  Prince  George  of  Wales.  Prince 
George,  Admiral  Sir  J.  E.  C’ommeral  and 
Capt  L).  Errant  of  Canada,  spent  an  hour  at  the 
concert  attended  by  four  detectives  in  citi¬ 
zen’s  dress. 


President  Grevy’s  favorite  amusemeut  is 
shooting;  next  to  that  he  most  delights  in 
making  juiu,  When  lie  is  not  engaged  iu  one 
of  these  amusements,  says  a  Paris  paper,  ho 
spends  his  spare  time  walkiug  about  the 
country  iu  au  old  blue  cotton  coat  and  big 
straw  hat,  talking  to  every  peasant  he  meets 
on  auy  subject  save  politics,  or  trottiug  chil¬ 
dren  OU  his  knee  and  reciting  to  them  La 
Fontaine’s  fables. 


O.  Wilde  has  returned  to  this  country.  He 
has  dropped  from  the  esthete  to  the  dude. 


The  widow  of  William  G.  Fargo,  the  mil¬ 
lionaire,  and  Francis  F.  Fargo,  a  promin¬ 
ent  journalist  and  politician  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  were  married  at  her  home  at  Buffalo 
hist  week,  her  children  not  consenting  or  at¬ 
tending.  Per  contra,  Frank  It.  Sherwiij,  a 
Wall  Street  operator  who  went  to  New 
Mexico  as  president  of  the  Maxwell  land  grant 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  ex-Gov. 
Gilpin  of  Colorado.  Inexorable  parent  con¬ 
signed  girl  to  another  lover  at  Baltimore, 
girl  telegraphed  to  Frank,  married  him  at 
Baltimore;  parents  inconsolable. 


D.  O.  Mills  has  given  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia  a  magnificent  piece  of  statuary  repre¬ 
senting  Columbus  at  the  coui't  of  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella,  The  work  of  art  is  nine  feet  high,  and 
cost  $35,000.  It,  will  be  placed  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  capitol  at  Mr.  Mill’s  expense. 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  sailed  for 
New  York  on  the  steamer  Celtic,  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Wednesday. 


At  Glen  Haven,  N.  H.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
on  leaving  Monday  gave  $3,000  to  be  distribu¬ 
ted  among  the  students  employed  as  waiters 
at  the  hotel. 


URteceUnttcattjet  !3Mvettl$tnn . 


$mptmetttj3  jutrt  gflaehinenj. 


®»W,  , 


E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  Jk  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL, 


FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 


PROFESSOR 


IAKING  1 
P0WDE1 


Mndo  from  1’rofennor  Hereford's  Acid 

Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  .  hysiclan*. 

Makes  Lighter  hi  sen  it.,  cukes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  linking  Pow¬ 
der. 

lit  llnitles.  Sold  ut  it  reiiHonn blc  price. 

The  llorstnrd  Almanac  and  (Took  Hook 
sent  tree, 

Rlimford  Chemical  Works,  Providence.  It.  I. 

H,  n,  ANTIION  a  .  A  I  too  and  s  v 

DAIRY  THERMOMETERS  ! 


—  The  only 
mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
successfully 
(triad  Corn, 
Cob  <*t  Shell¬ 
ed  Com, 
Oats, Screen¬ 
ings,  tic. 
Steel  Grind 
lair  Flute*. 
Capacity 
front  15  to  3 ) 

_  bu.  of  chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from  4  to H horses  Price  #i'>. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

K.  WHITMAN,  SONS  A  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


tOussn  the  South. 

PORTABLE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  or  Meal  Tor 

10.000  nf  TT3E. 

1  Write  for  Pamphlti, 

Simpson  &  Gault  ITfg  Co. 

Successors  to  SntAtjB  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 

Co  III  pleteeA.  Cheap  Flour  Mill  Outlit* 

pnn  TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  ChaS 
L  IN  M.  Dm,  KB  Sycamore  St.,  Cln’tf,  0.,  or  Tl  w.H. 
dill  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  US  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Hook  address,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


All  (Hiihn.  Easily  kept  clean. 

:  "Telia  you  when  to  Churn,  #■%  I  1/^ 
Scald,  Ac,  Scut  by  mall  for  w  v  Vi 

W.  MITCHELL  M’ALLISTER, 

OPTICIAN,  128  CliCHtuut  Street,  l’htla. 


The  Union  Grain  Drill, 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


A.  New  1  Departure  in  Drain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  In  the  market  upon  whteb  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  Ills  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
control  the  machine.  No  liUR  WHKL8  Feed  is  pi.v  kh  PUtKcrri.r  on  tiik  Axle.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertlUzliiK  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  nud  prices  address  the  Manufactures. 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co^  Peoria.  Ill. 

“ACME”  \  PULVERIZING  HARROW; 


ALL  AG  REE 

THAT 

■‘Tho  judloious  uso  o /la  lm-" 

•'plsment  lika  tho  •  A:ae  ’  ” 
•‘PttlVMUla*  Sorrow,  Clod  ”  ^ 

•’Crusher  aadLavolor,  la  the  ” 
•‘aropiratlon  ef  the  Sail,  he-" 

•‘foro  sowlngWiator  ertia.  will  Inertias' 
ho  yield  from  5  to  10  Dollars  per  Acre,’ 


CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


Agents  Wanted 
In 

Unoccupied  Territory. 


■  -  ■  ■  —  -  w.  .... 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  «&  LEVELER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

FAIR  PLAY, 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACM  K  ”  for  sale,  don’t  lot  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool 
on  you  bv  assuring  vou  that  he  h  is  souiethiug  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  bv  orderin  ' 
one  ON  TRIAL,  Wo  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  ir  it  does  uot  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  wo 
paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  Vou  have  tried  it 
on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  4-4 

DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

BRANCH  OFFICE ;  MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  • 

Harrisburg1,  Pa.  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

N  \ M e/tH b'^P^VPE  entitled  “  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  bo  sent  to  parties  who 


•  -w.  • 

-  '•  -  A 


BRANCH  OFFICE ; 


II  I  ■  #  ■■  |^  ^  1  CTI  ■  A  |f  An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  atm  Chonim, 

nJI  M  mg  lh|  %  ■  9fi  rng  imwu.nelmu  111  meat 

(Kb  Krn  At  m  ■  tm  W  ef  the  l'"iv,ler.i  here 

|  |  h  I  V  V  huW  I  arowonhlcatnob-  H.  wij’j  that  Sheridan's 

Condition  Powder#  arc  nb.olutely  pure  and 
Immcntiely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lav  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  Is  we.  1  teimp’n- 
UiUo  1  pint  food.  Sold  everywhere. or  aoui  by  viail  for  b  leUer-iitiuio“-  1.  S.  Joimaoa  A  Co.,  hosroa,  Mas* 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 


ttLn  STRAWBERRIES 

to  secure  a  good  crop  next  season.  Our  plants  are  Iu 
the  finest  condition.  Catalogue  containing  full 
cultural  directions  mailed  FREE.  Address— 

ElLWMtEI  S  BARRY, 


FULTZB-CLAffSON  WHEAT 

Per  bushel . . .  S4  OU 

5  bushels  or  more,  per  bushel .  i  nn 

By  mail,  5Uc.  per  n>.  . .  . 

Address  HUGH  I„  WVSOR, 

Newberu,  Va. 

MARTIN  amber  WHEAT. 

orer'nhW  vl.VnV,  Proven  Its  superiority 

■  m  i UfV  ;.r  , iriYr  *'  J,‘y  It"  enormous  yield  ;  tine 

mm™'.1?  un.'!  M,?ur-  a,I(l  the  fact  that  wither 
UlDftpy  eultlvailnn  Itont)  rtMiulruH  <W  hu»hpl  Ilf 

Xrro1 W>VKirY* 1  FORTY1  bLlods 

I  i.  h  i  1  T’  ?y  E-*l»ress.  I  neck  **,  u  bushel  $U,  4, 

I K  ^vu1  ‘ em°Ui h i if°r  '  htrel.ei  p>.  Projiaid,  \ 

.  "1'  41  The  >|.VKTIN  v  il  ip  |{ 
V  II  A  I  Orliflnati'd  I n  thlc  locality,  and  t  warrant 
mj  seed  )nire.  Descriptive  circular  FKF.K.  Address 

J .  L  DILLON  B8r.«.J'AVBi.K.'5>V 

L00MINGT0N 
NURSERY  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


-V I* I*  ii ES«  UR  A  PEs,  s  m  i  i  i  i,* i>  i t Tfp^ 

PHIENIX  NURSERY  K’>r>t  Grufts.Apple 
V«tlle“&?.Fau1 L“t *“K  '»  StocJ“’  U,v  1,1  the 

F.  K.  PHCEXIX.  Delav.vn,  Wis. 

150,000  GF.  CONTK  PKAR«<. 

‘‘rn  T"  u,1,t  Honey  Peaches,  and 
Plants  l n  r La?.C ^ v.° f  .otl‘t,r  Fr,lft  Trees  and  Fruit 
lo cues  free  l  /V  at  ani1  retail.  Cata- 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York, 

OFFER  FREE,  THEIR 

Annual  Bulb  Catalogue 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1883. 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

LILIES, 

L  ily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  etc., 

F<>r  Florists.  l»y  tho  Hundred 
or  'rhoiiHand. 

The  Victor  Evaporator. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  evaporated  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  bused  on  the  natural  laws  of  heat  ami 
vapor:  easy  and  eomnmteal  to  operate;  simple  In 
construction;  portable.  Size.  U  ft.  long,  h  ft.  hls'h 
and  1  ft.  deep,  requiring  only  a  one-story  building, 
trays  8  ft.  x  l  ft.  each  Guaranteed  capacity  |<>) 
bushels  of  apples  cvers  twenty -four  hours .  Product 
uot  excelled  by  any  other  system.  The  only  Evapo 
rator  that  does  uot  Irifrlnxe  existing  i«iteut*.  Price 
ft.si.io.  Send  for  circulars  and  other  information  to 
D.  WING  &  BRO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(Nu  Uiioital. 

CORNELL  IMiiiff 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES: 

Agriculture, 

Arcltitecture, 

Civil  Kugliieeriug, 

Kleetrlcal  Eugiueerliig, 

tl  cell  a  nica  1  Knglueeriug. 

Knt rn nee  Kxamiiint Ions  b-Kin  at  }>  A  >1., 
•September  1  >.  l  NS.3,  To  regular  students  tn  Ag 
rtcullure  Instruction  is  free.  For  the  Univkrsitv 
Ukuisvku,  eontalnlne  full  statements  regarding  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  sehola i-iUlpH,  etc.,  and  for 
special  Information  applj  to  Tut  PtutaioKST  ok  Cok- 
nxli.  UsiVKttsiTv,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CHAMPION  CITY  COLLEGE. 

(Popularly  known  us  ‘’Student's  Paradise.”i 
Short-Hand,  TKi.ituR.trtt,  Tvck  Wiutinu,  Book-keei’- 
tsu.  Banking  and  Pen m  a  nsiiic  Dkcartments. 

Largest  and  moat  complete  practical  business  col¬ 
lege  in  America.  No  graduate  out  of  good  paying 
employment.  Send  for  College  Journal. 

I*’.  W.  W II.  LINS,  Preside u I , 

.-pt  inglicld,  Ohio . 

_  ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

thoroughly  furnished  Uor  mg  a  superior  educa 

tluu  ill  Ki'iecti <y  a tui  i.' it l* niciii- (^rcinirtituru 

Cour.v.i  i(/ xtuilu;  also  m  Music  and  l rf .  Heated  bv 
strum  and  furnished  with  donlor,  Charges  tnoder 
ate.  Send  for  Cututoffna.  Bnv.  A.  W.  Cowlks,  D.D. 
Pres.,  Kltniru,  N.  Y. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

IS83.  The  NEW  CAUENOAlt  of  tlio  ISS4. 

NF.W  KNGI.AND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Heat! !t fully  Uhistrnted .  Ol  pages.  N1*'.>’T  KltlCK  to 
yourself  ;md  musical  friends.  Send  names  and  addresses 
to  F  TOCRJKK,  FrankVti Sq  .  Boston.  Mass. 

The  I.iirtfe-Kt  auJ  heft  inipetnlnt  Mu-tic.  Literary  amt 
Art  ScAovl.umi  UU'd  K/vr  uvuny  ladies,  in  Me  WurUL 


THE 


CHEAPEST  &  EIEST  MILL 


FOR  FARMERS  &ST0GKRA1SERS 

SOlD  UNOtn  A 'mi'oUARRANTEC 
TO  DIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
OS  MO  NET  REFUNDED. 
SENO  FOR  aUR  CIRCULAR 

CHA^  KAESTNER  fi^C?  6SS?  OANALST 

jh  CHI  CARO, ILLS.U.S.A 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


It  was  a  Detroit  girl  who  married  at  15 
so  as  to  have  her  golden  wedding  when  it 
would  do  her  some  good. 

“Be  jabbers,”  exclaimed  an  Irishman,  “I’ve 
slept  sixteen  hours  !  1  went  to  bed  at  eight 
and  got  up  at  eight.” 

Whv  Hobson  objected. — “Hobson,”  said 
Muggins,  “they  tell  me  you've  taken  your 
boy  away  from  the  graded  school.  What’s 
that  for  ?”  “  ’Cause,”  said  Hobson,  “the  mas 
ter  ain’t  fit  to  teach  ’im,”  “Oh,”  said  Mug¬ 
gins,  “I’ve  heard  he’s  a  very  good  master.” 
“Well,”  replied  Hobson,  apologetically,  “al 
I  know  is  he  wanted  to  teach  my  boy  to  spel 
taters  with  a  ‘p.’” 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE¬ 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
^  ENGE  for  Constipation, 
biliousness,  Headache, 
1 1  \  Indisposition,  <ftc. 

Or  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

.iticl  all  other  system- 


regulating  medicines. 
m  .  THE  DOSE  IS  SMALL, 

¥  AT  I  \/  r  TTTK  ACTION  PROMPT, 
Til  E  TASTE  DELICIOUS. 

j  an<i  children 

\rprlce,  25  cents.  Large  boxe«,  60  cent*. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS.  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  find  RURBEB  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  lie  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  earc  to  preserve  their  individuality  iu  writing. 

[VIA  HI  E,  TODD  A:  BAUD, 

Cor,  N’n shu  11  A  Liberty  Sts.  New-York 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


One  dirty,  rainy  day,  not  long  ago,  I  was 
seated  inside  a  crowded  car,  when  a  lad  who 
had  just  stepped  on  put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
and  asked  if  there  was  any  room.  “No,’ 
came  from  a  man  in  the  corner,  “we’re  a’fou 
here.”  Whereupon  an  old  woman  rose  up  and 
indignantly  exclaimed:  “The  rest  may  be 
but  I’m  gey  shure  I’m  not.  1” 


THE  BRADLEY 


A  rural  chap,  with  a  great  deal  of  music  in 
his  soul,  visited  the  city  and  stopped  in  front 
of  an  opera  house  w  here  the  orchestra  was 
rendering  Wagnerian  airs.  “Going  in  ?” 
asked  a  friend,  tapping  him  on  the  shaulder. 
“Well,  yes,  I  calculate  to,”  he  replied,  “but  I 
guess  I’ll  wait  till  they  get  through  mend¬ 
ing  boilers  inside.  I  want  to  hear  the  mu¬ 
sic.” 

In  a  police  court  two  young  men  accused  o^ 
stealing  a  pie  from  a  baker’s  shop,  pleaded  that 
they  were  hungry.  “  Why  didn't  you  steal 
bread,  then?”  the  judge  asked;  and  the  sen¬ 
tentious  reply  was,  “  Liked  pie  better.” 

A  gentleman  having  occasion  to  call  on 

Mr.  Joseph  G - ,  writer,  found  him  at  home 

in  his  writing  chamber.  He  remarked  the 
great  heat  of  the  apartment,  and  said,  “It  is 
as  hot  as  an  oven.”  “  So  it  ought  to  be,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  G - ,  “  for  ’tis  here  I  make  my 

bread.” 


Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

Weighing  from  00  to  ICO  lbs. 

fSj  Prices  from  $50  to  $80, 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  TJVD  TjITjI 
send  for  our  20  Page  Illustrated  H  K  Hi  Hi 
Circular  and  Price  List 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  •  Established  1832. 


2000 


A  certain  little  Pharisee,  who  was  praying 
for  his  big  brother,  had  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  him,  even  if  he  was  only  six  years 
old.  He  prayed,  “  O  Lord,  bless  brother  Bill, 
and  make  him  as  good  a  boy  as  I  am !” 

The  deacon’s  son  was  telling  the  minister 
about  the  bees  stinging  his  pa,  and  the  minis" 
ter  asked,  “Stung  your  pa,  did  they  ?  Well? 
what  did  your  pa  say  ?”  “  Step  this  way  a 
moment,”  said  the  boy,  “I'd  rather  whisper 
it  to  you.” 

Old  Mrs.  Damley  is  a  pattern  of  household 
economy.  She  says  she  has  made  a  pair  of 
socks  to  last  fifteen  years  by  only  knitting  new 
feet  to  them  every  Winter,  and  new  legs  every 
other  Winter. 


LIQUID  BOTANY. 

Eldest  daughter  shows  her  garden  to  first  Summer  boarder. 

E.  D. — “This  is  my  bed  of  Mint.” 

S.  B  (who  happens  to  be  familiar  writh  this  herb)  “Ah,  how  fine,  and  have  you  a  bed  of 
Juleps  too?” 


FRUIT  DKlEltS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel. 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  umklng 

APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  wlthoul  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Semi  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
anti  Testimonials. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co 
Btdlowti  Fulls,  V  t 


OF  EVERT  KIND  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Fishing  Tackle,  Seines,  Nets,  Knives, 
Razors,  Skatei,  Hammocks,  etc. 
Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
iVil  *1  rcNN 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS. 

Pittsburgh,  pa. 


MTTHE  BOOMER  STEAM 


0  CIDER  PRESSES,  GRATERS, 
ELEVATORS,  PUMPS,  ETC. 

SYRACUSE,  New  York. 

■  N.Y.rity  ORIce.210  Fulton  .St 


■  FOR  SORGHUM  emuf  jelly;  ALS 

BOOMER  &BOSGHERT  PRESS  CO 


Send  for 
Circular. 


Effective,  Simple,  Durable  and  Cheap, 

Especially  adapted  for  the 

E  operation  of  small  Mill  and 
Railroad  Elevators,!  arm  Mllhi 
sawing  wood,  and  the  running 
of  light  machinery  generally 

SOME  3000  IN  USE. 

Can  lie  easily  operated  by  any¬ 
one  of  ordinary  Intelligence. 
Every  Euglno  complete  ready 
to  run  us  soon  as  received.  No 
Engine  built  so  good  and  so 
low  In  price.  Will  give  the 
full  power cluiiued. 


A  MONTH  A  hoard  for  3  live  Young 
Meu  or  Ladlt  s.  In  each  county.  Address 
P.  W.  ZEIGLEll  ft  00.,  PtiiLADKLruiA. 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1784  ,  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE,  Address  simply  LANDEUTEt  PHILADELPHIA 


per  (my  ui  home,  dumpies  worth  *5  free 
Address  Stinson  ft  Oo„  Portland,  Me. 


s  e  p  n  r  Ji  1 1- s  ' 

Oiils.l  miilc  — r,  ,  _ 

and  all  foul  1  f  P'S' 

-toil  !*••  •  ,Vf  x„- 

wheat.  Hi-  f\  k&M  O”;  f 

aba>  a  IVr-  t  W  feia  --awatfeg  .  L  1 

of  I  lux.  l  illl  \  .  4  r  Jiyj  SSSm 

otbv.  Clover,  | _ I  JffeO0 

awl  ah  kinds  -  li  4" 

great  im-  ; 

I'i’o  vcmeut  , 

over  other  I  ||wHplv-. »- 

mills  is  that  _  IfflPaMr  ,  , 

it  has  Two  Shoes.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
warehouse  use.  Solid  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  *  SONS,  Racine,  Wto, 


NlAxIavWof  AI.L  PLANTS,  for  ALL  CROPS,  lor  A  1. 1,  CLi- 
' \ot(T  MATES.  All  (in'  tested,  rr.ly  tlie  best  sent  out. 

ruL/Vv  ✓  V-  Grain  and  Farm  SoedMami.il ;  History  and  best  methods 
\SrN  W/  bifv  of  culture  of  Grains.  Root  Cro|s,  i. nitres,  Fodder  Crops,  i  ive1 
V  I  g  All  \  Planting,  etc.  only  I  Dels.  Annual  Catalogue  and  l‘rice  Lie  t  of 
several  thousand  varieties,  FREE*  ..... 

iiBLEY’S  SEEDS  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester,  N  Y,’ 


Fine  new  Illustrated  eatalogue  sent  on  application 

J  AMES  LEFFEL  Ac  CO., 

17  LAGONDA  AVI.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


POGK  SEEDS. 

Chicago.  P 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


It  will  only  cost  a  cent. 

M  ILKM  E  N, 

— BUTCHERS  AND  I.B0CERS,- 

Seud  your  address  on  a  postal  card  nnd  receive  In 
formation,  solid  /acts  and  pruols,  which  will  show 
you  bow  you  can  save  a  ureal  ileal  of  munvu  every 
day,  every  week  and  every  year.  In  your  business. 
This  Is  worth  looking  Into.  HUMISTON  FOOD  PKE 
SERVING  CO,,  72  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Sandwich  Corn-Shellers. 


POWER  SHELLERS 

AND 

Hand-Sliellers. 

Geared  and  Belt 
SHELLERS. 


HORSE  POWERS 

AND 

JACKS. 


Plantations, 


SHELLERS 

FOR 

Farms, 


Mills, 

W  arebouses 


AN]! 

Jobbers 


* 


Geared  Mounted  Sheller- 


MamifacturedL  by 


Veteran  Corn  Sheller. 


THE  SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

V.  /.  V/A  »•/(  //, 

Illinois. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


In  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
Mowing  Machine  the 

Meadow  King  has  no  equal. 


Ho  Weight  on  the 
Horses’  Necks. 


The  Simplest,  Strongest,  and  most  Durable  Mower 
in  the  World.  We  also  nmmnaeture  the 

“KINft  OF  THE  UW\” 

LAWN  MOWER.  CHILLED  PLOWS.  Etc. 


Is  the  only  C'ontrolahle  Self-Dumping  Wheel-Rake  in 
the  Market. 

OPERATING  WITHOUT  RATCHETS  GEARS,  OR 
SPRINGS. 

DUMPS  FROM  BOTH  WHEELS. 

SIDE  DRAFTS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Can  he  operated  by  the  foot  alone.  Easily  handled 
by  any  boy  or  girl. 

THE  GREGG  IS  PLACED  ON  THE  MARKET 

SIMPLY  ON  ITS  MERITS, 


Tile  Moat  Perfect  and  Easiest  Hand-Dump  Rake  on  tl 
Labor  in  perfectly  adjusting  the  Teeth  to  the  Varvin 


ITS  DEVICE  FOR  CLEANING  THE  TEETH  IS 
UNEQUALLED. 

IT  NEVER  BINDS  IN  DUMPING. 

Simple  in  it*  plan.  Durable  in  all  its  parts. 


NEW  SWEEP-SAKE  REAPER 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 


m  THE  MARKET. 

Possessing  the  SAME  MECHANICAL 
ADVANTAGES,  IN  ALL  ESSENTIALS, 
as  are  established  by  our  well-known 
Mowers. 

This  REAPER  ranks  with  the 


Standard  Light  Machines  0 

*  -  ’J, 

OF  THE  DAY. 

LIGHTEST  DRAFT  REAPER  || 

IN  USE.  — 


1  vjr  V  iJLTrr-gL 

iPUPt. 

mm 

Bit  INCH 
OFFICES: 


fS.  L  SHELDON,  Madison  Wig. 

I  J! A';  HAWLEY  &  <  :o.,  San  Fra  neisco,  CaL 
i  HON  FRED.  ATWOOD,  Winter  port,  Me. 

I  J.  P.  EVANS  &  CO,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

!  GUST  ROLANDER  &  CO,,  Guttenburg.  Sweden. 
If.  M.  VON  beck,  Hamburgh  Germany 


GrR.EGrGr  cfc  CO.,  Trumansburs,  TXT.  Y . 

If  no  agents  in  your  vicinity,  address  as  above  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


WW’ 


£a/try 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1883 


PRICE  FIVE  CENT 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18S3,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


G&EfWS 


The  Four  Milk  Breeds 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YOEKER. 


SiO 


<ri)C  ijcrt'sman. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  JERSEY. 


RICHARD  GOODMAN. 


Let  the  Jerseys  increase,  because : — 

1.  Jerseys  make  more  butter  annually  com¬ 
pared  with  the  food  they  eat,  than  any  other 
breed. 

2.  Jerseys  make  better  butter  than  any  oth¬ 
er  breed — better  grain  and  better  flavor. 

3.  Jersey  milk  is  the  most  profitable,  because 
it  contains  more  butter  per  quart  than  that  of 
any  other  breed;  its  cream  rises  quicker  and 
its  butter  comes  quicker. 

4.  Jersey  butter  brings  from  two  to  ten 
cents  a  pound  more  than  any  other,  as  a  rule, 
throughout  the  United  States;  hence  on  90 
farms  out  of  100  where  butter  is  a  specialty, 
the  introduction  of  J  ersey  blood  will  change 
butter-making  from  a  dead  loss  to  a  net  profit. 

5.  Butter  farming  is  more  profitable  and 
healthful  and  refining  than  truck-farming, 
beef -farming,  poultry  or  pig-raising. 

6.  For  every  cent  lost  on  account  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey’s  smaller  carcass, there  are  two  cents  gained 
on  account  of  her  better  butter  and  larger  an¬ 
nual  yield. 

We  want  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  for  the 
general  milk  and  cheese  supply;  we  want 
Shorthorns  and  llerofords  for  their  beef ;  but 
the  country  wants  the  Jersey  for  her  butter— 
so  let  us  have  an  end  to  the  opposition  which 
this  breed  has  met  with  for  40  years.  He  who 
specializes  wins.  The  “general-purpose  cow’’ 
is  an  impossible  animal.  Let  each  farmer  de¬ 
cide  whether  all  circumstances  point  to  a  beef, 
a  milk  or  a  butter  breed,  and  choose  his  stock 
accordingly. 


THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 


SILAS  BETTS. 


The  Channel  Island  cows  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  dairy  cows  yet  produced,  and  of 
these  the  Guernsey  has  merits  which  specially 
commend  her  to  the  attention  of  that  large 
class  of  farmers  who  keep  small  or  large  dair¬ 
ies,  and  whose  leading  object  is  the  largest 
quantity  of  butter  of  the  best  quality.  Here 
are  the  claims  made  for  her  by  those  who 
know  her  best: — 

1.  She  is  of  good  size  and  not  over-large  for 
the  purpose  for  which  she  is  best  adapted. 

2.  She  is  a  moderate  feeder  aud  can  be 
profitably  kept  in  any  section  of  the  country 
where  any  good  cow  will  thrive. 

3.  She  is  an  excellent  milker,  giving  as  large 
a  quantity  as  any  of  the  rich-milking  breeds 
Good  herds  of  this  breed  have  averaged  10, 
quarts  a  day  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Their  milk  in  quality  is  not  surpassed, 
and  only  equaled  by  that  of  the  Jersey.  The 
color  of  the  milk  is  the  deepest  yellow  of  any 
known  breed,  and  as  butter  makers  cows  of 
this  breed  are  not  surpassed. 

These  claims  place  the  Guernsey  cow  fore¬ 
most  among  the  specialists  of  the  dairy.  Other 
breeds  may  average  somewhat  larger  in  quanti¬ 
ty  of  milk,  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  product 
will  be  found  poorer  in  quality.  Is  there  any 
economy  in  feeding  a  very  large  cow  which 
may  give  from  24  to  30  quarts  of  milk,  in 
order  to  get  14  to  20  pounds  of  butter  when 
the  same  quautity  of  butter  can  be  made  from 
16  to  20  quarts  of  Guernsey  milk,  with  less 
feed?  In  the  latter  case  the  butter  will  require 
no  artificial  color,  whereas  in  the  former  the 
product  would  not  be  marketable  without  it 
The  extra  feed,  the  additional  labor  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  extra  milk,  and  the  artificial  coloring, 
could  only  claim  for  compensation  the  extra 
skim-milk — a  rather  poor  offset  for  the  un¬ 
necessary  expense.  As  for  beef,  the  cost  of 
making  a  pound  from  the  large  cow  producing 
a  greater  quantity  of  poor  milk,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than 
from  the  richer  Guernsey  which  fattens  on  a 
proportionately  smaller  quautity  when  dry. 
and  the  Short  horn,  Hereford  and  Polled 
breeds  will  produce  beef  at  less  cost  than 
either. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 


The  Best  for  the  Farm  and  Dairy. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Without  disparaging  any  other  race  or 
breed,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  Ayrshire  cow  as  a  farm  or 
dairy  cow  for  all  the  purposes  of  such  uses, 
and  to  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the  very  best 
reasons  for  my  preference.  Just  now  there  is 
but  one  breed  that,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
stands— I  will  not  say  before  the  Ayrshire 
cow — but  more  prominently  than  she,  in 
public  estimation.  This  is  the  Jersey,  an 
animal  which  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 


peculiar  beauty  of  form  aud  color  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  style,  as  well  as  the  favor  of  fashion 
and  wealth.  Tims  favored,  the  Jerseys  fill 
the  stables  of  the  wealthy  amateur  farmers 
aud  the  more  modest  single  stall  in  the  villa 
stable  of  the  less  pretentious  rural  resident, 
whose  ambition  is  to  have  his  siugle  cow  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  neighbors  and  friends  as  “the 
prettiest  animal  that  they  ever  saw;”  and 
have  his  neat  table  set  forth  luxuriously  with 
golden  cream  and  rich  butter  that  “  we  make 
ourselves,  you  know.”  But  if  we  go  to  the 
dairies  where  milk  is  produced  for  profit,  or 
where  butter  is  made  os  a  business,  and  where 
cents  are  counted  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
there  we  find  the  Ayrshire  cow  cherished  as 
the  profitable  cow.  This  is  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge  and  is  as  well  known 
among  practical  people  as  the  red-and-wliito 
patched  and  spotted  hides  and  blazed  faces  of 
the  Ayrshires  are  more  often  seen  than  the 
fawn-coated,  white-legged  and  bluck-muzzled 
Jerseys.  Moreover,  if  we  continue  the  com¬ 
parison,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  fame  of 
the  Jerseys  is  built  up  upon  the  record  of  but 
a  very  few  animals,  and  when  we  mention 
Alphea  and  two  or  three  others,  we  come  to  a 
stop  and  have  to  begin  counting  back  to  traces 
of  these  noted  cows;  and  when  we  have  done, 
we  may  have  counted  20  or  30,  or,  let  us  be 
liberal,  and  say  40  noted  cows,  and  there  are 
14,460  left  out  of  the  15,000  Jersey  cows  in 
America  which  one  never  hears  of.  But  we 
may  go  among  the  Ayrshire  herds  and  find 
every  one  an  excellent  cow  whose  record  is 
noteworthy,  but  whose  owner  keeps  her  for 
her  worth  to  him,  and  is  not  expecting  to  sell 
her  by  and  by  with  all  her  progeny,  and 
put  money  in  bis  pocket  that  way. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  Ayrshire  cow  for 
what  she  is  and  not  for  what  one  of  her  an 
cestors  seven  generations  back  was;  nor  for 
what  her  descendants  seven  times  removed 
may  be.  Well  then,  we  find  the  Ayrshire  a 
handsome,  well  formed,  brightly  colored^ 
compact,  robust'  cow — one  that  pleases  the 
eye,  appears  very  well  indeed  in  a  herd  on  a 
green  pasture,  or  lying  ruminating  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  tree;  stout- bodfixl,  and 
promising  good  beef  when  her  natural  end 
comes;  hardy,  and  not  requiring  to.be  driven 
under  shelter  when  a  thunder-storm  or  a  hail¬ 
storm  threatens,  or  when  the  sleety  tempests 
of  November  would  drive  a  less  robust  animal 
indoors.  The  thick  hair  and  mossy  undercoat 
keep  her  warm  and  defy  storm  and  tempest 
and  snow  and  wintry  wind,  and  she  holds  her 
head  to  the  storm  while  the  water  pours  harm¬ 
lessly  from  her  warm  and  waterproof  mantle. 
Then  consider  her  broad,  deep,  long  udder, 
capacious  and  well  formed,  with  her  well 
placed  teats,  and  the  copious  milk  vein,  all 
evidences  of  a  largo  yield  of  milk.  Her  deep 
abdomen,  straight,  broad  back  and  rounded 
ribs  show  that  her  digestive  organs  are  well 
developed,  and  her  capacity  for  turning  out 
food  into  milk  and  butter  is  based  upon  a 
natural  proclivity  thereto.  In  short,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  Ayrshire,  that  while  she  is  the 
most  popular  cow  for  a  business  dairy,  she  has 
the  merit  of  possessing  the  highest  record  in 
her  native  home,  for  the  Scotch  County  of 
Ayrshire  contains  more  than  50,000  pure-bred 
Ayrshire  cows,  while  iu  other  paits  of  Scot¬ 
land  she  is  exclusively  the  dairy  cow,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  kept  in  large  numbers  in  all 
the  principal  dairy  counties  in  England,  such 
as  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Somersetshire,  and  also  in  the  Welsh 
border  counties.  This  fact  alone  speaks 
volumes  for  the  character  and  solid  reputation 
of  the  Ayrshire  both  in  her  own  native 
locality  and  in  other  districts  where  popularity 
is  gained  only  by  solid  merit. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  strong,  coarse 
horn  of  the  Ayrshire  is  an  undesirable  at¬ 
tribute.  But  why  should  this  be  30  considered  ? 
The  horn  of  an  animal  is  an  extension  of  the 
skin  and  hair,  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
of  skin  and  hair,  but  only  more  condensed. 
An  animal  with  a  thick  hide  and  coat,  as  the 
Ayrshire  has,  should  necessarily  have  a  stout 
and  somewhat  coarse  horn.  It  is  something 
that  appropriately  belongs  to  her,  and  if  it 
were  bred  out,  it  must  necessarily  be  at  the 
expense  of  institution,  hardiness  and  robust¬ 
ness.  A  fine  horn  would  be  an  expensive 
“  improvement”  and  would  merely  change 
the  looks  of  the  animal  at  the  cost  of  her  more 
valuable  properties.  Let  us  take  the  animal 
as  sbe  is;  aud  a  breed  that  is  represented  by 
hundreds  aud  thousands  of  cows  that  will 
average  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  every  day 
of  their  lives,  and  will  make  one  pound  of  the 
best  quality  of  butter  for  every  10  quarts 
of  milk ;  that  yields  the  very  best  milk  for  the 
milkman  aud  for  family  consumption  and  the 
best  of  cheese ;  that  produces  a  first-rate  veal 
calf,  excellent  work  oxen  and  beef  of  unsur¬ 
passed  quality,  although  it  may  be  surpassed 
in  quantity,  aud  that  will  do  all  this  on  less 
food  for  its  proportionate  weight,  on  thinner, 
lighter  and  rougher  pasture  than  a  larger 
cow — such  a  breed  may  be  justly  represented 
as  the  very  best  for  a  '-tanner  and  a  dairyman. 


And  as  all  I  claim  for  the  Ayrshire  cow  can 
be  proved  most  conclusively  by  abundant 
evidence  of  the  very  best  kind,  I  consider  that 
my  preference  is  wholly  justified. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


E.  A.  POWELL. 


It  is  claimed  for  the  Holsteins  that  they 
combine  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  beef  far 
more  successfully  than  any  other  breed — that 
they  are  pre-eminently  the  cattle  for  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Let  us  see  if  those  claims  are  well- 
established— if  actual  performances  justify 
such  a  conclusion. 

Their  great  superiority  as  milk  producers  is, 
I  believe,  no  longer  a  question,  but  is  admitted 
by  all.  In  this  country  this  breed  is  yet  com¬ 
paratively  new ;  the  number  of  cows  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  dairy  breeds  is  small, 
and  yet  they  have  made  more  records  of  over 
12,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  than  all  the  other 
breeds  combined.  Records  of  80  and  90  pounds 
per  day  aud  14,000  to  16,000  pounds  in  a  year 
are  not  rare ;  while  a  few  cows  have  reached  the 
enormous  record  of  18.000  pounds — nine  tons  of 
milk  from  one  cow!! I  Two-year-old  heifers 
have  frequently  reached  12,000  bo  13,000  pounds 
and  in  a  single  instance  the  enormous  yield  of 
17, 746  pounds  two  ounces  in  a  year  has  been  at¬ 
tained  by  a  heifer  of  that  ago.  Fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  year  have  frequently  been 
made  by  three-year-olds,  and  in  one  instance 
15,622  pounds  two  ounces,  while  in  another 
this  season  the  yield  was  over  70  pounds  per 
day  and  over  a  ton  in  a  month. 

The  high  yearty  average  of  these  cows  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  indicating  that  deep 
milkers  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  A 
herd  of  six  mature  cows  averaged  14,16-1 
pounds  15  ounces  each  for  a  year.  This  included 
every  mature  cow  in  the  herd.  Eight  three- 
year-olds,  all  the  milking  animals  of  that  ago 
in  the  herd,  averaged  12,342  pounds  5%  ounces. 
In  another  herd  14  two-year-olds,  including 
all  in  the  herd,  averaged  11,118  pounds  three 
ounces  iu  a  year. 

With  such  au  enormous  flow  of  milk,  pos¬ 
sessing,  as  it  does,  a  large  per  cent,  of  caseine, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of 
Holsteins  for  cheese.  This,  1  believe,  is  admit¬ 
ted  by  all. 

As  a  butter  breed  the  Holstein  is  fast  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  the  front  and  is  destined  to 
take  a  high  rank.  On  account  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  milk  yields  of  these  cows  they  have  usu¬ 
ally  gone  into  hands  where  quantity  of  milk 
has  been  the  object,  and  hence  have  not,  until 
recently,  been  tested  for  butter.  This  fact  has 
led  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  these 
cows  are  inferior  for  butter,  but  recent  tests 
have  created  a  groat  change  in  public  senti¬ 
ment.  in  this  respect,  and  the  result  has  more 
than  met  the  highest  expectations  of  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  the  breed.  The  following 
records,  all  made  within  the  last  three  years 
and  mostly  this  season,  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  Holsteins  as  butter  cows: 

cows. 


Mercedes . «#»*>•  «K  <>,?•  *>  da:7B 


Mink  . 28  •'  1C  “  44  10 

pifida . *  .  fi  r‘  8  "  “  2 

Neth.  Queen",  .on  Winter  feed  20  __  “  per  week 

Jannek . . . . . “ 

Crown  Jewel . * . **  „ 

Zw&rt  *  1  ^ 

Lady  Waiworlk..  ..........  -  19  “ 

. on  Winter  Iced  18  • 

Altotia  . „ 

NetUerland  Baroness .  1  > 

Netherland  Duchess . 14  ‘ 

FODR-TKAR-OLDS. 

Netherland  Princess . °f;  per  week 

iEkls2d . on  Winter  feed  15  8  _ 

violet.. . . .  ’  lf  ^  «  ,, 

Donker . M 


1C 

8 

15 

9 

4 

2 

14 

5 

12 


TURKE-YRA.n-Ot.DS. 


16  lbs.  7 
8 
7 


Netherland  Belle. . .  . 

Queen  of  the  Hill . }J  „ 

Isudora . .  •;•••:  !2  „ 

Frolicsome.  ...on  Winter  feed  13 

Meadow  Idly..  4  2 

Clotbildo .  „ 

Carlo  tta . 

two-year-olds. 


oz.  per  week 


10 

1 


Neth  Princess. on  Winter  feed  14  lbs.  4  oz.  per  week 
Atwgie2d .  13  8 

offi8:::::::.™' » «  m  »  « 

Georgia . . .  u  * 

23-nONTHS  OLD. 


Isadora . on  Winter  feed  10  lbs.  13}*  oz.  per  week 

Many  more  records  could  be  added  did  space 
permit. 

In  one  herd  the  following  butter  records 
have  been  made,  allowing  the  very  high  aver¬ 
age  which  can  be  attained:— Nine  cows  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  over  17  pounds  11  ounces  per 
week;  9  heifers  3  years  old  averaged  over  13 
pounds  3  ounces;  aud  10  heifers  2  years  old,  in¬ 
cluding  several  only  23  months,  averaged  10 
pounds  6  ounces  per  week.  These  records 
were  nearly  all  made  on  Winter  feed  and,  with 
a  single  exception,  without  any  change  of  feed 
iu  quantity  or  quality  for  the  trial. 

As  beef  cattle  Holsteins  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  broods  which  are  grown  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  shambles.  They  are  of  large 
size,  easily  kept,  very  hardy  and  vigorous. 
They  breed  young  and  regularly,  fatten  young 
aud  easily  when  not  in  milk.  They  mature 
early  and  produce  beef  of  excellent  quality. 
Did  space  permit  I  could  furnish  flattering 


statements  regarding  the  quality  of  Holstei  i 
beef  from  parties  who  for  years  have  bad 
practical  experience  with  them  in  the  Loudon 
markets,  where  a  large  share  of  the  fat  cattle 
of  Holland  are  sold,  commanding  the  highest 
figures.  For  veal  calves  the  Holsteins  are  un¬ 
equaled.  I  have  known  wholo  herds  to  average 
500  pounds  when  five  months  old.  When  a 
year  old  they  frequently  weigh  from  1,000  to 
1,100  pounds. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Holsteins 
adapt  themselves  to  various  climates  aud  sur¬ 
roundings.  is  a  marked  and  valued  character¬ 
istic  of  the  breed.  They  have  now  been  well 
tested  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory 
from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota 
to  Texas,  aud  in  all  sections  they  have  proven 
vigorous,  hardy,  productive,  free  from  disease 
and  capable  of  acclimating  readily.  Indeed, 
the  readiness  with  which  they  acclimate  in  the 
Southern  States  is  causing  them  to  be  very 
popular  in  warm  climates.  Within  the  last 
four  years  I  have  watched  with  unusual  inter¬ 
est  at  least  15  or  20  shipments  to  the  States  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Geor¬ 
gia,  South  Carolina,  etc.,  aud  have  yet  to 
leam  of  the  first  full-blood  animal  being  lost. 
The  demand  for  these  cattle  on  the  prairies  of 
Texas  is  becoming  very  large,  where  it  is 
claimed  they  succeed  better  than  any  other 
breech  If  I  rightly  judge  the  signs  of  the 
times  a  bright  future  awaits  the  Holstein 
breed  of  cattle  in  America. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CUTS. 


In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  our  hand¬ 
some  first-page  engraviug  is  the  Jersey  cow 
Daisy  of  St.  John,  18,170  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Register.  She  was  bred  by  Judge 
Picot,  of  St.  Johns,  Island  of  Jersey,  and  was 
dropped  in  1877  aud  imported  on  November 
20, 1883.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Holly  Grove”  herd,  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  I  Holly,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Her  sire, 
Khedive,  was  son  of  the  great  cow  Coomas- 
sie.  He  also  sired  Khedive’s  Primrose,  that 
brought  the  high  price  of  45, 150  at  Kellogg’s 
sale  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  cattle,  as  well  as  Khe¬ 
dive’s  Virginia,  Khedive’s  Perfection  and 
many  other  celebrated  animals. 


Back  of  the  Jersey,  Daisy  of  St.  John,Btands 
the  Guernsey  cow  Marie  of  Leufesty,  No.  857 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Herd  Book. 
Although  her  milk  yield  has  never  been  offi¬ 
cially  tested ;  yet  sbe  is  an  excellent  milker, 
yielding  fully  18  quarts  a  day  at  her  best, 
and  as  the  Guernsey  milk  is  as  rich  a',  the 
Jersey,  she  is  a  very  fine  butter  cow.  Sbe 
was  dropped  in  May  1S75,  aud  was  bred  by 
Thomas  Laufosty,  St.  Peter’s,  Lsland  of 
Guernsey,  aud  was  imported  on  August  28, 
1881,  by  Samuel  C.  Kent,  of  West  Grove, 
Chester  County,  Pa.  She  was  sired  by  Rouvets, 
No.  87  G.  R,  A.  S.  H.  B.  F.  S.  Her  dam 
was  Marie  1st,  No.  560  G.  R.  A.  S.  H.  B.  F. 
8.  Ru vets’  sire  was  Bloucher  No,  54.  G.  R. 
A.  H.  B.,  a  well  known  prize-winner  on  the 
Island  of  Guernsey.  Blouclier’s sire  was  Billy 
1st,  No.4.  G.  R.  A.  8.  H.  B.,  still  more  famous 
as  a  winner  of  the  first  prize  of  the  Guernsey 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1870,  and  also 
the  first  prize  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  Society’s  Show  at  Southampton  in  1809. 


In  the  left-hand  lower  corner  is  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow  Duchess  of  Smithfield,  4250,  the 
property  of  H.  R.  C.  Watson,  West  harms 
N.  Y.  She  won  first  prize  at  the  Rhode  Ls¬ 
land  Fairs  of  1879  aud  1881;  first  at  Woou- 
socket  in  1879,  aud  second  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1S83.  She  is  considered  a  per¬ 
fect  type  of  tho  celebrated  Douglass  family 
from  the  old  imported  cow  Corslet.  When 
fresh  she  has  made  ou  ordiuary  feed  45  pounds 
of  milk  per  day.  From  her  extended  pedi¬ 
gree  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  her  sire.  Lion 
Douglass,  1261,  A.  B.  A.  aud  her  dam,  Hosier 
2nd.  2498  A.  B.  A.,  are  both  grand-children  of 
the  old  cow  Corslet. 

»»« - - - 

To  the  right  of  Duchess  of  Smithfield,  in  the 
lower  right  aand  corner  stands  the  Holstein 
cow  Crown  Jewel,  Holstein  Herd  Book  2690, 
calved  in  1877  and  imported  in  October  1882 
by  her  present  owners,  Messrs. Smiths  &  Pow¬ 
ell  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y  Iu  1882  she  was 
awarded  first  prize  iu  the  sweepstakes  class 
as  best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed,  at  Wageuin- 
gen,  Holland  in  a  very  large  class.  Although 
not  acclimated,  she  made  in  May  last  19  pounds 
nine  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week.  In  June 
she  gave  81  pounds  13  ounces  of  milk  in  one 
day,  and  made  a  record  of  2119  pounds  five 
ounces  in  one  month. 

- - H4 - - 

In  the  center  is  the  fine  head  of  Netherland 
Marquis  (Jucob,  N.  II.  B.  215)  calved  April 
7th  1882,  and  imported  by  Messrs  Smiths  & 
Powell  iu  1883,  His  sire  was  Jacob;  dam 
Tol,  by  Schreuder,  the  sire  of  Netherland 
Queen,  Netherland  Duchess,  etc.  This  bull 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


was  selected  by  commission  appointed  by 
the  Motherland  Herd  Boole  Association,  to 
be  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  Hamburg,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Netherland  breed. 


On  the  right  and  left  of  the  bull’s  head  are 
two  scenes  representing  the  poetical  side  of 
dairy  farmiug  They  are  intended  for 
the  farmer’s  boy.  The  pasture  scene  on 
the  left  i.-  meant  to  allure  the  imaginative 
bo)  to  return  to  the  farm  after  he  has  left  it 
The  stable  view  on  the  right  will  affect  the 
more  practical  youth  and  should  prevent  him 
from  ever  leaving  the  farm. 

Moral:  Don't  leave  the  farm. 


The  purpose  of  the  picture  aud  the  accom¬ 
panying  articles  is  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
four  milk  breeds,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire 
and  Holstein,  by  presenting  portraits  of  typi¬ 
cal  cows  ot  the  four  breeds,  accompanied  by 
short,  articles  by  competent  writers  giving 
the  claims  of  the  respective  sorts.  We  do 
not  intend  to  injure  or  prejudice  the  claims 
of  any  other  breeds  by  this  selection. 


Dairy. 


MILK. 

SIR  J.  B  LAWES,  BART.  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 


In  the  London  market,  milk  is  usually  sold 
by  the  barn  gallon  of  17  pints.  The  usual 
course  pursued  by  the  owner  of  a  dairy,  is  to 
make  a  contract  with  a  dealer  to  deliver  all 
the  milk  produced  by  his  cows  during  a  period 
of  twelve  months.  In  my  own  case,  the  milk 
is  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  leaches  London  at  9.30  a.  m., 
aud  at  6  p  m.  every  day.  The  price  varies 
t  hree  times  during  the  year,  being  at  the  low¬ 
est  price  in  the  Summer  and  at  the  highest  in 
the  Winter.  The  average  price  during  the 
year  is  about  30  cents  per  ordinary  gallon. 

A  dairy  of  fairly  good  Short-horn  cows  should 
average  from  about  030  to  050  gallons  of  milk 
pei  bead  yearly ;  and  unless  a  cow  can  earn 
$  i25  in  milk,  she  will  hardly  pay  for  her  keep. 

At  Rothamsted  the  nerd  goes  into  the  fields 
of  permanent  pasture  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  remains  out  about  six  months.  The 
cows  corno  in  to  be  milked  twice  a  day  In 
additiop  to  the  pasture  they  receive  decorti 
catod  cotton  cake,  varying  ia  amount  from  four 
pounds  per  cow  to  very  much  less,  the  quanti 
ty  allotted  to  each  cow  being  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  Although  we 
ha  ve  earned  out  so  many  experiments  at  Roth¬ 
amsted  upon  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs,  we  have 
never  attempted  the  dairy :  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  >t  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
arrange  a  series  of  experiments  which  could 
not  be  open  to  objection.  My  dairy,  there¬ 
fore,  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  rigidseien- 
tific  investigation,  and  the  statistics  1  shall 
bring  forward  are  merely  those  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  cows  are  kept  under  cover  for  about  six 
months,  and  are  tied  up  iu  pairs — 40  in  one 
house  and  about  10  in  another.  The  urine  runs 
into  a  large  underground  tank,  from  which 
when  full,  it  is  carried  on  to  the  pasture  by  a 
water-cart.  The  food  of  the  cows  varies  with 
their  condition,  and  the  more  milk  they  are 
giving,  the  higher  they  are  fed;  but  when  dry. 
or  nearly  so,  they  have  only  roots  and  hay  or 
straw,  unless  it  is  decided  not  to  keep  them  for 
the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  in  which  case  they 
are  milked  and  fattened  at  the  same  time. 
When  fat  they  sell  for  about  $150.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  tho  amount  of  food  consumed  by 


the  cows  while  in  the  stalls :  Tons  short. 

Cotton  cake . 13 

Bai’ley  meal, . 11)^ 

Bran  . 10}£ 

Chaff  (  V  hay,  %  straw' . 70 

Mangels  pulped. . . . 224 


In  addition  to  this,  18  tons  of  cotton  cake 
are  used  during  the  Summer.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  acres 
of  pasture  used  by  this  herd,  as  the  cows 
have  the  first  run  of  tho  grass,  aud  the 
coarser  and  rougher  part  of  the  pasture  is 
fed  by  other  stock.  Possibly  each  cow  may 
consume  the  produce  of  one-and-a-hnlf  acre. 

In  tho  Winter  mouths  tlie  milk  sells  for 
about  22  cents  per  gallon,  a  price  which  is 
hurdly  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  food  aud  attendance,  so  that  the  dairy 
does  not  often  get  back  more  than  the  manure 
free  of  cost.  The  annual  expense  of  labor 
upon  each  cow  amounts  to  about  $13. 

It  is  probable  that  ensilage  as  a  substitute 
for  roots  will  lie  fairly  tried  in  this  country 
during  the  Winter.  The  experiments  which 
have  bean  published  both  in  the  States  and  in 
Canada  appear  to  show  that  ensilage  is  inferior 
to  roots  as  a  food  for  milking  own.  Still,  in 
the  United  States  where  a  crop  like  corn  is 
available  for  the  purpose,  and  where  great 


difficulties  exist  in  the  production  of  roots, 
ensilage  may  prove  of  much  value,  while  it  may 
be  of  but  little  value  under  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevail  in  England.  Roots  are 
our  cleansing  crop,  but  rye — which  would 
probably  be  the  crop  most 
suitable  for  ensilage— is  not  a 
cleansing  crop  like  corn. 

A  dairy  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  profit  unless  a  supply 
of  some  succulent  food  Is 
available  for  Winter  con¬ 
sumption.  In  the  proximity 
of  towns,  brewers  grains  are 
largely  employed  for 
purpose ,  but  the  cost  of 
riage  confines  their  use 
localities  not  far  removed 
from  the  place  of  production. 

At  the  present  time  I  find  no 
food  so  suitable  for  my  own 
purposes  as  mangolds  The 
course  I  pursue  is  to  manure 
highly  but  not  to  aim  at  get¬ 
ting  large  roots.  The  plants 
are  thinned  out  to  stand  one 
foot  apart  from  each  other, 
with  a  space  of  27  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  the 
produce  amounts  to  from  20 
to  30  tons  per  acre. 

The  success  of  a  dairy  depends  very  much 
upon  individual  atteution  to  the  animals.  A 
cow  that  is  not  a  good  milker  should  be  fat¬ 
tened  or  sold.  The  food  should  also  be  regu 
lated  by  the  milk-producing  powers  of  the 


larity  throughout  the  whole  period  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  weight.  But  with  the  cow  the 
process  is  totally  different,  as  it  may  com¬ 
mence  by  giving  from  three  to  four 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  for  some  time,  and 


Salome  Aprle  Fig  601.—  See  Page 552. 

end  by  giving  none.  Four  gallons  of  milk 
per  day  would  in  a  week  amount  to  28  gallons 
which  would  contain  35  pounds  of  dry  sub¬ 
stance  A  fattening  cow  w  ould  not,  in  the 
same  time  .increase  more  than  15  or  16  pounds, 


Salome  The  Seedling  Tree.— From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  60S. 


cow .  and  as  the  milk  declines  the  more  costly 
food  should  be  reduced  Special  care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  cows  are  thoroughly 
milked,  as  a  oared  ess  milker  will  sometimes 
not  draw  more  than  halt  the  imilk  that  the 
an  fin  a  t  is  capable  of  yielding. 

The  diet  of  a  euWwherv  yielding  milk  should 
contain  more  l/ftrc^en  than  the  diet  of  a  fafc- 


Salome  Apple.  Fig.  602. — See  P 
teuing  animal,  as  milk  contains  more  nitrogen 
—in  proportion  to  its  other  oonstitutents — than 
the  increase  of  a  fattening  animal.  A  fatten¬ 
ing  animal  also  increases  with  tolerable  regu- 


of  which  amount  not  much  more  than  one- 
half  weuld  be  dry  matter.  As,  further,  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  milk  would  be  from 
six  to  seven  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  meat,  it  is  evident 
that  tho  regulation  of  tho  food  of  a  cow  to  its 
varying  condition  in  regard  to  its  milk  sup¬ 
ply  constitutes  a  most  important  item  in 
the  economy  of  a  dairy. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  con¬ 
tained  in  cotton  cake  differs  but 
little  from  the  amount  of  that 
substance  contained  in  dry 
milk-  -which  is  atioiit  six  jier 
cent.  In  bran  it  is  about  four 
per  cent;  in  barley,  two  per 
cent;  iu  dry  mangels,  also  about 
per  cent;  and  in  hay  aud 
straw,  one  per  cent,  aud  one- 
half  per  cent,  respectively.  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  by  in¬ 
creasing  and  diminishing  the 
three  former  foods,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  animal  in  the 
various  stages — ranging  from 
the  time  of  its  yielding  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  milk,  to  when  it 
becomes  absolutely  dry — can  be 
;}E  552.  fully  met 

The  actual  amount  of  dry  matter  consumed 
daily  by  the  herd,  during  the  six  months  of 
Winter,  amounts  to  about  31  poundsper  head: 
but,  as  L  said  before,  tho  quality  and  quan¬ 


tity  of  food  are  regulated  by  the  milking 
properties  of  the  particular  animal. 

■■  - 

PRINT  BUTTER  A  HUMBUG. 


HENRY  E.  ALVORD. 

Appearances  go  far  with  many  people. 
Not  only  in  the  matter  of  dress  but  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  appeals  are  made  to  the 
eye.  The  arrangement  of  a  table  and  the 
compounding  or  serving  of  a  dish  to  appear 
well  and  thus  sharpen  the  appetite,  are  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  This  is  seen  in  the  markets 
as  well  as  in  the  household.  Strange  as  it 
seems,  and  absurd  as  it  really  is,  there  is  a 
positive  tendency  to  sacrifice  flavor  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  numerous  articles  of  food,  for  the  sake 
of  size  and  '’the  looks  of  the  thing.”  This  :s 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  fruits.  Any  re¬ 
tail  dealer  in  the  market  will  testify  that 
articles  sell  quickest  which  look  the  best,  and 
producers  are  constantly  taught  to  pay  as 
much  attention  to  pleasing  the  eye  of  the 
buyer  as  to  satisfying  his  taste. 

It  is  under  this  general  influence,  chiefly, 
that  the  fashion  has  grown  up  of  preparing 
mice  butter  for  the  retail  market  in  prints  and 
fancy  forms.  It  is  simply  a  fashion,  and  like 
many  other  fashions,  devoid  of  sense.  In  any 
market  of  size,  butter  can  be  found  of  as  del¬ 
icate  flavor  and  truly  fine  quality  as  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made,  packed  in  tubs  of  40  to  60 
pounds.  Yet  such  butter  rarely  retails  for  50 
cents  a  pound,  while  in  the  same  market,  60 
and  75  cents  and  sometimes  a  dollar  a  pound, 
are  paid  for  an  article  really  no  better,  but 
which  looks  so  well  put  up  in  the  pleasing  form 
o£  pound  and  half-pound  prims,  sometimes 
square,  sometimes  brick-shaped  and  oftener 
round.  These  prints  are  stamped  with  some 
fancy  design,  or  the  monogram  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  dairy  from  which  they  come.  The  butter 
from  one  well-known  farm,  very  popular  in 
New  York  for  a  long  time,  was  put  up  in  little 
round  cakes  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each, 
bearing  an  appropriate  stamp,  wrapped  in  a 
bit  of  cloth  and  sold  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
apiece. 

Now  it  is  very  nice  for  the  makers  of  these 
fancy  brands  of  print  butter  to  sell  it  at  prices 
away  above  the  market,  and  the  extra  labor 
oi  putting  it  into  these  attractive  forms  is 
usually  well  paid  for;  but.  when  we  come  to 
maturely  consider  the  matter,  the  only  possL 
ble  conclusion  is,  that  the  “print  butter”  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  great  humbug! 

Much  good  butter  is  ruined  by  overworking. 
Print  butter  is  always  worked  in  advance,  and 
the  extra  manipulation  necessary  to  put  it 
into  the  fancy  form,  eveD  although  done 
without  hand  contact  and  with  the  most 
approved  appliances,  often  acts  as  so  much 
additional  working,  injuring  the  grain  and 
impairing  the  quality.  The  added  labor  is 
lost  to  the  maker,  or  mast  be  paid  for  by  the 
consumer  with  no  gain  whatever,  save  in  the 
matter  of  appearance.  Then,  transportation 
is  more  expensive  and  more  difficult  in  the 
print  form  than  in  any  other.  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  effect,  every  lump  or  “print”  must 
be  kept  perfect  in  shape,  a  very  hard  matter, 
particularly  when  'hey  are  round.  This 
trouble  continues  when  the  butter  has  to  be 
stored,  and  increases  when  the  retailer  de¬ 
livers  it  to  the  consumer.  There  is  a  still  more 
serious  difficulty,  however.  Butter  has  such 
an  absorbent  power  that  it  loses  flavor  and 
quality  faster  from  contact  with,  or  nearness 
to  other  substances,  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  greater  the  surface  of  butter  exposed,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  injury  in  this  way.  In 
the  small  print  form  there  is  the  largest  pro¬ 
portionate  surface  presented,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  practical  fact,  that  it  is  harder  to  keep 
butter  in  high  flavor  when  in  prints  than  in 
any  other  form.  This  difficulty  is  experienced 
at  the  daily  where  it-  is  made,  in  sending  it  to 
market,  while  it  is  stored  in  t lie  hauds  of  the 
jobber  and  retail  dealer,  and,  most,  in  the 
household,  where  *t  generally  goes  into  the 
family  refrigerator,  in  close  contact  with 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Unless  cut  up 
into  small  inch  blocks,  butter  could  not  well 
be  put  into  worse  form  for  keeping  it  of  fine 
quality,  under  the  Hsual  conditions  of  house¬ 
hold  storage,  than  it  is  when  in  half-pound 
prints. 

As  advertised,  we  are  often  informed 
that,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  protection, 
“every  print  is  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen  nap¬ 
kin.”  In  fact,  this  “napkin”  is  generally  a 
piece  of  an  old  shirts  or  a  worn-out  sheet  or 
of  the  thinnest,  poorest,  fibrous,  linty  cotton 
cloth,  utterly  unfit  to  touch  the  butter,  and 
affordiug  the  merest  semblance  of  protection. 
There  is  a  wrapper  of  waxed  paper  used,  which 
is  tastel  'ss.  odorless  and  water-proof,  so  it 
makes  a  safe  cover  for  a  print,  of  butter,  and 
a  package,  in  a  measure,  air-tight.  This  is 
the  only  fit  covering  for  print  butter,  but 
even  this  is  insufficient  unless  the  article  is 
stored  by  itself  away  from  everything  else. 
Finally,  if  the  print  of  butter,  by  most  care¬ 
ful  attention,  escapes  ail  these  liabilities  to  in- 
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jury  and  still  others  that  might,  be  named,  it 
is  ready  to  be  served  on  the  table.  All  this 
trouble  and  risk  has  been  incurred  for  the  sake 
of  the  momentary  effect  of  the  pretty  print 
on  the  table  before  it  is  used.  The  first  cut 
made  upon  it  dispels  this  illusion— the  bubble 
bursts.  The  knife  quarters  the  cow,  heads  the 
sheaf  of  wheat,  wings  the  swan  or  severs  the 
lucky  leaf  of  the  clover  and  destroys  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  monogram  and  the  symmetrical 
outlines  of  the  print.  Then  the  whole  pound 
or  half  pound  must  be  consumed  at  one  meal, 
for,  with  the  particular  housewife  it  will 
never  do  to  place  the  fragment  again  on  the 
table,  and  thus  a  full  half  may  become  “cook¬ 
ing  butter.” 

It  seems  as  if,  with  a  little  trouble,  produ¬ 
cers,  dealers  and  consumers  might  be  brought 
to  a  mutual  agreement,  and  adopt  a  more  sen¬ 
sible  system  for  handling  choice  butter.  The 
old-fashioned  pound  and  two-pound  roll  was 
infinitely  better  than  this  print  humbug.  The 
roll  could  be  formed  aud  carried  and  kept 
with  greater  convenience  and  far  less  injury. 
Wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  kept  in  a  stone  jar 
of  pure  brine  on  a  cool  cellar  floor,  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  the  butter  could  long  be 
preserved,  and  slices  could  be  cut  from  the 
roll  ef  any  desired  thickness,  and  neat  enough 
in  form  for  any  table.  (Butter  will  keep 
much  better,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the 
lump,  if  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  submerged  in 
cool  brine  at  an  even  temperature,  than  in  any 
ordinary  iced  refrigerator  frequently  open 
and  shut  and  filled  with  food  of  various  kinds.) 
But  there  are  objections  to  the  roll,  and  buy¬ 
ers  may  easily  be  excused  for  disliking  a  shape¬ 
less  mass  cut  from  a  tub  or  firkin.  Convenient 
family  packages  should  be  encouraged,  con¬ 
taining  from  three  to  to  ten  pounds,  and  made 
of  stoneware,  wood  or  tin.  All  considered, 
wood  gives  the  best  package.  It  should  be 
of  spruce,  maple  or  some  tasteless  kind,  strong 
but  light,  and  of  good  shape.  The  round  five- 
pound  box  is  becoming  popular  in  the  Boston 
market,  and  can  be  found  more  or  less  else¬ 
where.  But  the  shape  is  objectionable  both  in 
transportation  and  in  family  use.  A  better 
form  is  a  square  or  oblong  box  with  a  sliding 
lid.  It  may  cost  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
pound  more  than  the  round  box,  but  it  pos¬ 
sesses  many  advantages:  such  boxes  need  have 
no  nails  about  them,  numbers  may  be  handily 
packed  for  transportation  together;  the  shape 
is  good  for  the  retailer  and  for  the  buyer  to 
carry  home,  also  for  homo  storage,  and  from 
it  a  piece  of  any  size  may  be  cut  in  a  neat, 
rectangular  form  to  place  upon  the  table.  Let 
the  producers  of  choice,  “gilt-edged”  butter 
make  an  effort  to  induce  their  customers  to 
adopt  such  a  package.  “The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  iu  the  eating,”  and  it  may  be  for¬ 
cibly  argued  that  butter  thus  prepared  will 
reach  the  table  of  the  consumer  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  if  in  prints.  A  little  trial 
will  convince  consumers  of  this  important 
fact.  Thus  convinced,  they  will  waive  the 
single  item  of  looks,  in  favor  of  quality,  aud 
the  producer  may  be  saved  all  the  labor,  ex¬ 
pense  and  risk  incident  to  fancy  prints,  while 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  his  product  and 
the  corresponding  price. 


A  HINT. 


L.  B.  ARNOLD. 

There  is  more  merit  in  the  common  cows  of 
the  country  than  they  get  credit  for.  Give 
them  the  same  pampering  that  the  thorough¬ 
breds  get,  and  the  thoroughbreds  the  scanty, 
bare  and  hard  treatment  the  common  stock 
get,  and  a  few  generations  will  suffice  to  bring 
them  both  to  the  same  level.  The  thorough¬ 
breds  are  what  they  are  from  good  food  and 
good  treatment. 

How  readily  the  common  cows  respond  to  a 
little  more  generous  supply  of  food  than  they 
are  accustomed  to  enjoy,  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  experience  of  the  present  season.  Favored 
with  an  abundance  of  rain  to  make  flush  pas¬ 
turage,  the  cowrs  which  depend  wholly  on 
grazing  have  been  better  supplied  with,  food 
than  thejr  usually  are,  and  the  result  is  some¬ 
thing  like  25  per  cent,  more  butter  and  cheese 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  make  iu  the  first 
half  of  the  season.  Their  products  are  always 
large  when  the  season  is  favorable  for  an 
abundance  of  grass,  but  w’hen  in  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  weather  the  heavens  are  less  gen¬ 
erous,  and  drought  makes  feed  unfortunately 
short,  milk  and  its  products  dwindle  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  there  are  loud  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  “scrub  cows,”  and  the  owners 
begin  to  look  round  for  better  breeds.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  look  for  a  bettter  breed,  but  it 
will  require  a  pretty  sharp  lookout  to  find  a 
breed  of  cows  that  w  ill  give  full  returns  from 
half-fare,  or  do  any  better  than  the  so  called 
“  native  ”  cows  wheu  there  is  a  lack  of  food  to 
make  milk  from. 

When  oui  dairy  friends  have  such  ample 
opportunity  for  witnessing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  full  and  scanty  rations,  why  can’t  they 


utilize  the  hint  and  see  to  it  that  their  herds 
have  full  fare  all  the  season  whether  the  heav¬ 
ens  smile  or  frown.  A  little  comparatively 
inexpensive  preparation  for  soiling  with  green 
food  in  case  pasturage  should  be  scanty,  would 
meet  any  emergency  and  secure  returns  so 
generous  and  uniform  that  instead  of  despising 
his  cows  it  would  inspire  an  inclination  to 
admiration  and  gratitude. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  ORCHARDISTS. 


JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 


To  guard  those  about  to  commence  fruit 
culture  against  errors  to  which  they  are 
liable,  a  volume  might  bo  written ;  but  there 
are  a  few  points  which  may  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  and  briefly  alluded  to.  First  of  all, 
novices  should  begin  moderately,  with  a  view 
more  to  learning  the  trade  than  to  making 
money  on  the  start.  They  should  do  every¬ 
thing  thoroughly  and  in  the  best  manner. 
Prepare  well  the  intended  ground  for  planting 
with  deep  and  clean  culture,  and  see  that 
there  is  a  good  natural  or  artificial  under¬ 
drainage.  Select  proved  standard  varieties, 
not  costly  novelties.  Choose  vigorous,  young 
trees  of  moderate  size,  and  look  more  to  good 
and  copious  roots  than  to  showy  tops.  Con¬ 
stant  and  clean  cultivation  will  bring  yonug 
trees  forward  in  a  satisfactory  and  healthy 
condition.  It  is  better  to  add  yearly  to  a  col¬ 
lection,  as  experience  points*  out,  than  to 
attempt  to  do  all  the  planting  at  once  and  be 
compelled  to  change  afterwards  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  varieties.  These  remarks  are  in¬ 
tended  both  for  market  orchards  and  for 
plantings  for  home  use. 

The  young  market  orchardist  would  do  well 
to  pureue  a  course  somewhat  like  that  adopted 
by  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  when  he  and  his 
officers  were  riding  on  a  dark  night  on  the 
broad  sea  beach  when  the  tide  was  down.  Al  l 
at  once  the  water  began  to  rise  and  to  pour  in 
upon  them,  but  they  could  not  see  which  way 
to  make  their  escape  from  drowning.  Napo¬ 
leon,  never  at  a  loss,  ordered  them  instantly 
to  form  themselves  into  a  hollow  circle,  ’with 
the  horses’  heads  outward.  Then  all  were 
directed  to  ride  ahead;  if  the  water  became 
shallower  to  keep  straight  on;  if  deeper,  to 
turn  about  and  follow  the  rest.  This  course 
quickly  brought  them  to  dry  land.  In  like 
manner,  young  fruit  growers,  keeping  their 
eyes  open,  should  observe  what  course  is 
briuging  them  to  profits,  and  what  towards 
losses,  and  lead  on  in  one  direction  and  turn 
about  from  the  other.  In  other  words,  they 
should  follow  the  prescription  of  Quarles  for 
acquiring  riches,  to  “  cut  short  your  losses  aud 
let  your  profits  rim  on.”  The  orchardist  can 
do  this  only  by  yearly  experiment  and  obser¬ 
vation,  and  not  by  attempting  to  do  a  great 
deal  at  once. 

THE  SALOME  APPLE. 


For  Illustration,  see  page  551. 

The  venerable  Charles  Downing  writes  us; 

“This  originated  on  the  grounds  of  Elias  C. 
Hathaway,  Otfcaw'a,  Ill.  Fruit  rather  below 
medium,  roundish-conical,  slightly  angular; 
skiu  pale  yellow,  shaded  with  pale  red,  striped 
and  splashed  with  dark  red  over  most  of  the 
surface,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  large  and 
small  light-yellowish  dots — a  portion  areole; 
stalk  short,  rather  small;  cavity  quite  large> 
deep,  a  little  greenish;  calyx  closed;  basin 
rather  small,  slightly  plaited;  flesh  whitish- 
yellow,  half  flue,  tender,  juicy,  mild  sutoacM 
slightly  aromatic;  very  good;  core  rather 
large,  January,  May. 

The  tree  is  said  to  be  very  hardy,  healthy, 
vigorous;  leaves  large,  thick  and  firm;  young 
wood  very’  dark,  hard,  aud  fine-grained;  an 
upright  grower,  forming  a  round  head  with 
age;  an  early  and  good  bearer  annually,  but 
more  abundantly  on  alternate  years;  the  fruit 
adheres  firmly  imtil  gathering  time.  Its  tardi¬ 
ness,  long-keeping,  good  quality,  uniform  size, 
retention  of  its  flavor  quite  late,  even  into 
Summer,  will  no  doubt  make  it  valuable  for 
the  West  and  Northwest.”  Later  (June  6,)  Mr. 
Downing  writes  us:  “Mr.  Hathaway  has  sent 
me  .specimens  of  it  two  or  three  different  sea 
sons  and  I  think  very’  well  of  it,  especially  for 
its  late  keeping,  good  quality,  etc.” 

Mr.  Hathaway  writes  us  in  regard  to  some 
specimens  of  the  Salome  he  bad  sent  to  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grouuds: — “The  best  horti¬ 
culturists  of  the  West  have  l»een,  for  many 
years  watching  the  Salome  with  keen  interest, 
and  tbo  very  strong  encouragement  which  J 
have  received  from  them  has  led  me  to  com¬ 
mence  its  propagation.  Good  words  have  also 
come  from  such  men  as  Robert  Manning, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Charles  Downing,  and 
many’  other  Eastern  growers  aud  experimen¬ 
talists.  I  desire  to  say  here  that  Ben  Davis, 


Domine,  and  other  apples  of  those  varieties 
that  were  thought  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  have 
been  badly  handled  by  the  past  Winter  in  the 
West.  Old  trees  of  these  varieties  ore  dying 
in  great  numbers  in  the  orchards,  and  also 
young  trees  in  the  nurseries;  while  not  a  bud 
or  branch  on  trees  of  the  Salome,  either  of 
small  treas  in  the  nursery,  or  of  large  trees  in 
the  orchard,  or  even  of  the  old  tree,  is  injured 
in  the  least.” 

The  Salome  apples  sent  to  us  by’  Mr.  Hath¬ 
away  were  received  May  26,  in  a  perfectly 
sound  condition.  They  remind  us  of  the 
Fameuse  eaten  a  month  previously.  Mr. 
Hathaway  remarked  in  a  note  that  it  was  only 
fair  to  say  that  these  specimens  had  been  kept 
in  a  barrel  in  an  ordinary  cellar  the  same  os 
he  kept  all  his  apples.  Again,  Mr.  Hathaway- 
sent  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Downing  which  Mr. 
Downing  sent  to  us  Juno  17.  It  was  eaten 
June  19,  and  was  perfectly  sound  and  plump. 

Mr.  Samuel  Edwards,  of  Mendota,  La 
Salle  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  could  not  name 
another  variety  among  the  very  many  with 
which  he  has  been  familiar  during  a  residence 
in  Illinois  of  over  40  years,  tliat  he  deems  its 
equal  for  the  season  (May  23)  in  quality  or 
value. 


Mr.  O.  B.  GalushAj  of  Illinois,  writes  that 
he  has  eaten  the  Salome  nipple  each  year  for 
five  years  as  late  as  June  and  July,  kept  open 
in  au  ordinary  cellar,  and  found  it  crisp  in 
flesh  and  peculiarly  agreeable  in  flavor.  He  is 
convinced  that  its  introduction  to  the  North¬ 
west,  where  it  is  at  home,  will  prove  a  great 
blessing. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes  that 
the  Salome  is  a  wonderful  keeper,  juicy  for 
the  season  pleasantly  sub-acid,  tender-fleshed. 


Ex.-Govkrnou R.  W.  Furnas,  of  Nebraska, 
describes  it  as  resembling  Rawle’s  Genet  in 
outer  appearance,  shape  and  color,  while  he 
regards  it  as  greatly  superior.  He  adds:  “I 
have  never  tasted  so  long  a  keeper  of  such 
excellence.  ” 

- « « »  — 

A  HOME-MADE  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


The  majority  of  farmers  do  not  live  near  a 
large  fruit  evaporator,  nor  do  they  grow  suffi¬ 
cient  fruit  so  that  they  can  afford  to  purchase 
one  of  the  smull  farm  evaporators.  They  ore 
able  therefore  to  reap  no  advantages  from  the 
improved  methods  of  drying  fruit.  For  the 
benefit  of  this  large  class  of  farmers  I  send  a 
sketch,  Fig.  603,  and  description  of  an 
apparatus  which  is  intended  to  dry  the  fruit 
w’ith  the  surplus  heat  of  the  cook-stove, 
lieing  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
swung  off  from  the  stove,  at  will,  when 
it  is  desired  to  use  the  latter  for  other^ 
purposes.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  sheet-iron 
box  open  at  the  bottom,  two  feet  square 
and  two-and-a-half  feet  high.  The  front  side 
of  the  box  is  a  door,  made  the  full  size,  that  is, 


2x2%  feet.  Within  twelve  trays  for  holding 
the  fruit  are  supported  by  small  sheet-iron 
brackets  riveted  to  the  sides.  The  trays  are 
formed  of  No.  5  mesh  galvanized  wire-cloth, 
tacked  to  light  wood  frames  22%  inches  long, 
by  22  inches  wide.  The  w  idth  is  made  about 
two  inches  less  than  the  length,  so  thut  when 
filled  with  green  fruit,  the  trays  cannot  form 
a  total  obstruction  to  the  currents  of  warm 
air  through  the  ovajmrator.  The  pieces  of 
wood  composing  the  frames,  were  soaked  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum,  which  renders 
them,  for  this  purpose,  practically  incombus¬ 
tible.  As  the  top  of  the  evaporator  is  nearly 
three  feet  above  the  stove,  it  is  made  of  wood. 
At  the  bottom,  the  sides  and  back  are  riveted 
to  a  frame  of  threo-fourth  of  an  inch  band- 
iron. 

In  Fig.  603,  which  is  a  perspective  view,  the 
apparatus  is  represented  as  swung  half  way 
off  from  the  stove,  to  show  the  manner 


which  it  is  hung,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
pipes.  The  standard  A.  is  of  three-fourth 
inch  gas-pipe.  The  upper  end  of  this  is  held 
in  place  by  screwing  to  the  ceiling  a  board 
containing  an  augur-liole  to  receive  the  end  of 
the  standard.  The  lower  end  may  be  attached 
to  the  stove  by  drilling  a  hole  through  the 
plate  of  the  latter,  aud  screwing  in  a  half¬ 
inch  “  nipple”  over  which  the  end  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  will  fit;  or,  if  this  is  not  desirable,  a  cast¬ 
ing  may  lie  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  604,  which 
is  intended  to  slip  over  the  neck  of  the  stove, 
being  tightened  by  the  set-screw :  the  end  of 
the  standard  to  enter  the  hole  at  B.  The 
lower  hinge,  shown  at  B.  Fig.  603,  or  separ¬ 
ately  iu  Fig  605,  is  a  cast-iron  bracket,  having 
holes  at  one  end  to  receive  the  standard,  and 
a  cross-bar  at  the  other  containing  a  groove 
into  w  hich  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  of  the 
evaporator  sets.  The  length,  from  the  center 
of  the  holes  to  the  center  of  the  groove,  should 
be  four  inches;  the  length  of  the  cross-bar,  six 
inches,  and  the  hight  of  the  bracket,  measured 
through  the  holes,  should  be  three  or  four 
inches,  according  to  whether  the  standard  is 
attached  to  the  stove  with,  or  without,  the 
casting  shown  at  Fig.  004. 

The  upper  hinge,  shown  at  Fig.  606,  is  a 
simple  casting  w’liich  is  screwed  to  the  top  of 
the  evaporator.  The  arrangement  of  the 
pipes  that  form  the  passage  for  the  hot  air 


Fig.  604.  Fig.  605. 

from  the  evaporator  to  the  stove  pipe,  will 
need  little  explanation  except  to  say  that  the 
standard  passes  through  the  center  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  portion,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
so  that  a  swivel  joint  is  formed  where  the  el¬ 
bows  fit  together  at  C.  I  use  a  seven-inch 
pipe  above  the  connection  with  the  evapora¬ 
tor,  to  accommodate  the  current  of  air  from 
it.  I  place  the  lower  tray  three  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  evaporator,  which  brings  it 
about  seven  inches  above  the  stove.  But  I 
found  that  with  a  hot  fire  there  is  danger  of 
the  fruit  being  scorched,  unless  a  piece  of  per 
forated  tin,  as  shown  at  Fig.  607,  is  attached 
across  the  bottom  of  the  evaporator,  over  the 
hotter  part  of  the  stove.  It  is  supported  by 
means  of  the  hooks  w’hioh  are  attached  to  the 
iron  frame  that  passes  around  the  bottom.  It  is 
one  foot  wide,  and  two  feet  long,  and  the 
holes  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  only 
needed  when  the  fire  is  hot  and  the  evapora¬ 
tor  is  swung  over  the  stove.  It  is  best  to  re¬ 
move  it  at  other  times. 

The  trays  will  hold  the  slices  from  two  bush¬ 
els  of  green  apples,  and  n  corresponding 
quantity  of  other  fruit.  Filled  in  the  evening 
— w  hich  is  usually  the  most  convenient  time 


Fig.  606.  Fig.  607. 

to  do  it — leaving  a  slow  fire  in  the  stove,  the 
fruit  is  abundantly  dry  before  the  next  night, 
even  though  the  evaporator  is  swung  off 
from  the  stove  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  fruit  dries  rapidly,  even  when  it  is  not 
over  the  stove,  as  a  current  of  warm  air  is 
constantly  rising  through  it.  In  bleaching 
apples  and  other  fruits  that  are  improved  by 
bleaching,  a  little  sulphur  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  stove  beneath  the  evaporator. 
The  fumes  rise  upward  through,  and  between 
the  trays  of  fruit,  bleaching  the  fruit  com¬ 
pletely  when  the  slices  are  not  laid  too  thickly. 
The  odors  of  the  sulphur,  and  also  of  the  dry¬ 
ing  apples,  all  pass  through  the  pipe  into  the 
chimney. 

This  evaporator  filled  twice  with  green 
fruit,  will  furnish  dried  fruit  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  ordinary  family  for  a  year.  It  is 
easy  to  compute  what  au  industrious  family 
that  choose  to  employ  their  evenings  in  Fall 
aud  Winter,  iu  the  good,  old-titue  way  of  cut¬ 
ting  apples,  can  do  with  this  machine.  Oper¬ 
ated  at  half  its  capacity  for  three  months  of  the 
year,  it  would  dry  the  entire  surplus  of  unmer¬ 
chantable  apples  furnished  in  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
son  by  the  average  farmer’s  orchard.  This  cal 
dilation  is  based  on  what  I  have  actually  done 
with  it.  So  far  os  I  can  learn,  no  part  of  it 
is  patented.  It  can  bo  made  for  ten  dollars, 
or  loss.  It  could  not  be  used  on  a  cook-stove 
having  au  elevated  shelf  about  the  pipe,  or 
an  elevated  reservoir.  It  might,  however,  be 
arranged  to  slide  off  from  such  a  stove,  by 
suspending  it  upon  pulleys,  which  could  roll 
on  a  horizontal  iron  rod  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  In  the  drawing  it  is  represented 
as  being  placed  over  a  range,  but  by  hanging 
it  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  center,  it  may  In' 
used  on  a  four-hole  cook  stove  as  well. 

I  hope  I  have  made  the  explanation  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain,  so  that  an  intelligent  tin-smith 
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by  reference  to  it  and  the  drawings,  will,  with 
the  help  of  an  iron- founder,  to  furnish  the  cast 
mgs,  bo  able  to  get  it  up  without  much 
difficulty.  ‘  ‘  Elm.  ” 


farm  (Ikcomnni). 


“DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS  I’’ 


The  Farmer’s  Motto. 


PROFESSOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


W hat  hard  and  persistent  labor  it  takes  to 
conquer  them,  especially  this  wet  Summer !  As 
the  nutriment  that  sustains  a  weed  will  nour¬ 
ish  a  useful  plant,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  study  methods  of  eradication. 
In  many  localities  tho  Canada  Thistle  and 
plantain— Plantago  major— are  the  greatest 
pests.  In  some  localities  the  yields  of  grain 
and  grass  are  diminished  one-half  by  them.  I 
have  found  the  following  method  most  econ¬ 
omical  and  successful  for  their  destruction: — 
Tho  field  designed  for  corn  the  following  year 
is-  mowed  early,  and  such  portions  as  are 
thickly  set  with  weeds  are  i  m mediately  plo  wed, 
thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled.  In  one 
week  it  is  cultivated  aud  again  rolled.  Ten 
days  after  wards— if  clover  sod— it  is  replowed ; 
if  Timothy,  it  is  gang-plowed  two  inches  deep 
or  cultivated,  aud  again  rolled.  About  two 
weeks  may  now  elapse  before  it  is  again  at¬ 
tacked  with  whatever  tool  appears  best  adap¬ 
ted  for  the  purpose,  aud  the  operation  is  re- 
neated  as  often  as  there  is  the  least  indication 
that  any  plant  is  about  to  get  its  head  above 
ground. 

The  frequent  “fining,”  inverting  and  com. 
pacting  of  the  soil  will  cause  roots  and  seeds 
to  start  in  great  profusion  and  vigor,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  the  sole  object 
is  to  destroy  the  noxious  plants,  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  vigorous  they  grow  the  better. 

About  the  flirt  of  October  the  land  should 
be  seeded  to  rye— whic  h  may  be  pastured  by 
sheep  in  the  Spring  if  the  laud  is  not  too  wet 
—aud  the  following  Spring  replowed.  By  this 
method  no  crop  has  been  sacrificed,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  greater  yield  of  corn  and 
the  diminished  cost  of  its  cultivation  will 
fully  offset  the  expense  of  clearing  the  land  not 
only  of  thistles  and  plantains,  but  of  a  multi 
tude  of  other  intruders. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TWO  OHIO  NOTES. 


Fining  Manure. — I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
the  virtue  of  fine  manure  and  believe  that, 
other  thiugs  being  equal,  ouo  load  made  fine 
so  that  it  can  be  spread  evenly,  is  worth  two 
or  three  loads  coarse  and  half  rotted.  I  also 
keep  manure  near  the  surface  and  use  as  much 
as  I  can  of  it  for  a  top-dressing  on  small  grain 
where  I  intended  to  seed  with  grass  and 
clover.  In  this  way  1  make  the  manure  do 
double  duty.  Last  Full  I  spread  just  one 
bushel  of  flue  manure  to  tho  square  rod  on  an 
experimental  plot  of  wheat.  An  adjoiniug 
plot  was  sown  at  the  same  time  aud  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amount  of  seed  per  acre.  Both 
were  sown  broad-cast,  and  the  past  Spring  I 
found  the  w  heat  all  killed  on  the  iwmauUred 
plot  and  a  promise  of  a  fair  half  crop  on  the 
manured  one.  If  auy  ouo  objects  that  it  is  too 
much  labor  to  handle  the  manure  till  it  is  fine, 
I  reply  that  the  reduced  bulk  and  greater 
ease  iu  handling  when  it  is  drawn  to  the  fields, 
will  go  far  towards  paying  for  all  the  work  of 
“  fining  ”  it.  In  tur.iing  munure,  when  you 
wish  it  to  heat,  fork  it  up  loosely  and  draw  iu 
the  pile  to  a  point.  When  you  wish  to  check 
the  fermentation,  flatten  down  the  pile  aud 
tramp  it  solid.  You  can  hasten  the  work  by 
dripping  or  pumping  water  over  the  pile,  if 
dry ;  water  that  leaches  from  the  manure  is 
best. 


Fenders.— Do  all  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
use  fenders  on  their  plows  or  cultivators  in 
cultivating  small  corn  I  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  boy,  thut  at  the  first  plowing  of  the 
corn  wo  did  nut  try  to  get  nearer  than  six  or 
eight  inches  to  the  plants,  and  then  nearly  half 
tho  corn  would  have  earth  or  clods  on  it,  and 
often  one  man  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
plow.  Now  with  our  doublo  plows  and  fen¬ 
ders,  one  man  will  plow'  six  acres  a  day  of 
corn  throe  inches  high,  aud  will  run  w'ithiu 
two  or  three  inches  of  it,  and  spill  a  little  fresh 
earth  round  every  hill  and  never  think  of  hav¬ 
ing  any  one  to  follow  him.  The  work  done  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  the  damage  to  the  crop 
not  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  On  tho  cultiva¬ 
tors  with  small  shovels,  1  use  a  shoot-iron 
fender  shaped  like  a  sled  runner,  and  so  at¬ 
tached  us  to  run  botw’oen  the  shovel  and  the 
corn  When  1  use  the  bar-plows,  and  turu  the 
earth  aw-ay  from  it  (a  method  which  is  growing 
more  popular  each  year  with  our  farmers; 
he  rolling  cutter  acts  as  a  fender  and  does 
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the  work  perfectly.  You  can  shave  within  an 
inch  of  a  stalk  with  the  rolling  cutters  and  not 
cover  it,  and  the  cutter  will  loosen  and  crack 
the  ridge  so  as  to  let  it  warm  up  and  start  the 
corn  quickly  and  vigorously  to  growing. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  Waldo  F.  Brow'N. 


Hoe  Early. 

I  presume  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Rural 
readers  believe  in  the  old  maxim  that  “  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  and 
probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  never  act 
up  to  their  belief.  Few  persons,  outside  of 
professional  gardeners,  fully  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  early  hoeing.  A  great  many 
unthinking  people,  whohave  “  made  gardens  ” 
for  years,  and  who  have  had  more  or  less  hoe¬ 
ing  to  do  all  their  lives,  scarcely  seethe  import¬ 
ance  of  hoeing  until  they  see  the  weeds.  They 
don’t  realize  it. 

I  know  a  man  who  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm,  who  owned  a  nursery  for  ten  years,  and 
who  was  called  an  intelligent  man,  yet  he 
never  would  do  any  cultivating  until  he  could 
see  plenty  of  weeds — he  wanted  to  see  that  he 
was  doing  something. 

Now.  aside  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
down  the  weed,  is  the  importance  of  stirring 
the  grouud  to  aid  the  growing  roots,  and  the 
mellowing  of  the  soil  for  the  better  retention 
of  moisture.  But,  supposing  your  only  idea 
is  to  kill  the  weeds— simply  to  keep  them  from 
choking  the  crop.  A  little  calculation  will 
show  a  man  that  he  has  to  cultivate  just  so 
many  times  during  the  season  anyhow.  Now, 
the  most  economical  use  of  time  is  to  begin 
before  you  can  see  the  sign  of  a  weed.  If  any 
man  questions  this,  let  him  try  an  experiment: 
Take,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  ground  that  has 
been  plowed  iu  the  Fall.  In  the  Spring  the 
soil  is  fine  and  mellow.  Now,  just  as  the  weeds 
begin  to  make  their  first  appearance,  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  garden  rake,  and,  by  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  only  one  or  two 
inches,  you  will  discover  myriads  of  very 
small  weeds  just  below  the  surface,  fully 
formed  and  ready  to  break  through  the 
ground.  At  this  stage  they  are  verv  tender, 
and  the  misplacing  of  their  tiny  rootlets  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  readily  kill  them.  In 
fact,  you  destroy  thousands  that  are  too  small 
to  lie  discernible. 

If  this  is  not  sufficient  proof,  then  cultivate 
a  strip  of  land  in  this  manner,  say,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  by  the  side  of  it  leave  a  strip  the 
same  width  undisturbed  for  a  month.  Then 
you  may  see  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Whatever  else  you  do,  whether  you  hoe  once 
a  week  or  once  a  season,  hoe  early. 

•  Pueblo  Co.,  Col.  Clem  Auldon. 

- - 

A  Motto  for  Farmers. 


BEN.  PERLEY  POORE. 


“  Dollars  for  comforts,  but  not  a  cent  for 
luxuries!”  is  a  good  home  ir. otto  for  every 
farmer.  The  largest,  sunniest,  apartment 
in  every  farm-house  should  be  in  daily  use  by 
the  family,  and  the  most  cheerless  room 
should  be  used  for  tho  parlor,  w  hich  is  rarely 
opened,  except  at  funerals  aud  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  sewing  society.  The  freshest  eggs 
aud  the  sweetest  butter  and  the  earliest  fruit 
should  not  all  be  sent  to  market  aud  a  good 
share  of  the  proceeds  invested  in  bananas,  al¬ 
monds,  raisins,  coffeeand  tea.  Itis  bad  policy  to 
cut  down  the  shade  trees  along  the  wayside  to 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  fashionable 
parasols  for  the  woman  folks.  It  is  time  mis¬ 
spent.  for  those  w  ho  “  haviug  eyes  see  not,”  to 
stroll  through  the  grounds  of  au  agricultural 
fair,  with  their  bauds  iu  their  pockets  and  a 
perverse  expression  of  discontent  on  their 
countenances,  as  they  witness  on  every  ban  1 
the  evidence  of  a  progressive  success  which 
the}'  affect  to  disdain  Soldiers  are  given  the 
brightest,  sharpest  aud  most  effective  weapons 
— so  every  farmer  should  have  the  very  best 
machines  and  implements  for  tho  war  which 
he  has  to  wage  against  vegetable  aggressors 
and  insect  depredators  in  the  field,  the  orchard 
and  the  garden,  and  every  fanner's  wife  should 
have  every  appliance  for  economising  muscle. 
All  thut  remains  for  a  farmer  to  do,  is  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  first-class  agricultural  paper,  and  to 
say,  as  did  Shakespeare's  working  man:  “I 
owe  no  man  hate,  and  envy  no  man’s  happi¬ 
ness;  am  glad  w  ith  every  man’s  good,  and  con¬ 
tent  with  my  own  farm.” 


Profits  of  Little  Thing’s  in  Farming. 

Farmers  make  a  serious  mistake  by  despis 
ing,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the  small  thiugs 
that  come  iu  their  way.  In  dairying  the 
principal  profit  comes,  it  is  true,  from  the  but¬ 
ter  or  cheese  sold  ;  but  the  sour  milk  fed  to 
calves  or  pigs,  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  income  from  the  dairy.  Pork  manufac¬ 
tured  from  sour  milk,  as  well  as  store  calves 
and  fat  calves,  all  receive  consideration  from 
the  careful  dairyman.  So  it  is  iu  other  thiugs. 
It  is  well  enough  to  sell  pork  alone,  but  the 


profits  from  the  piggery  may  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  keeping  a  brood  sow.  Many  an 
industrious  farmer’s  wife  has  realized  a  hand¬ 
some  income  from  the  care  bestowed  upon 
turkeys,  geese,  hens  and  ducks.  The  poultry 
alone,  without  intrenching  upon  other  more 
important  matters,  has  often  supplied  the  fam¬ 
ily  with  groceries  aud  clothed  the  wife  and 
daughters.  Itis  capable  of  even  greater  re¬ 
sults.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  berries  may  be 
eared  for  at  odd  times,  and  return  a  handsome 
profit.  The  vegetable  garden,  too,  is  often 
neglected.  Bees  return  a  greater  pier  cent,  of 
profit  than  anything  else  a  farmer*  can  keep. 
Every  farmer  should  produce  honey,  and 
thus  add  to  his  income.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  income  of  auy  farm  can  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  small  things  that  w  ould  not 
interfere  with  the  number  of  cows  milked  or 
tons  of  hay  produced. 

Forrest  K.  Moreland. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 
VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON, 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  in  the  broadest 
sense  the  chief  among  the  many  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  intimately  connected  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
above  Cairo,  which  call  for  investigation  in 
the  flirt  place,  discussion  in  the  second  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  third,  I  should  name: 

1.  The  re-foresting  of  the  country  because 
of  its  beneficial  effects  on  climate,  drought, 
rainfall  and  agricultural  production  generally. 

2.  A  proper  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  restoration  of  potash  to  the  soil,  for  all 
grains, fruits  aud  vegetables  containing  notable 
quantities  of  starch  or  acids,  one  or  both,  and 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  where  the  chief 
constituent  element  is  sugar,  aud  a  further 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  surplus  vegetable  matter  of  crops  and 
weed  growths  into  the  soil,  instead  of  burning 
as  very  generally  practiced. 

3.  Giving  more  attention  to  meadows  and 
to  pastures,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  grasses  in  actual  general  cultivation 
and  the  quantity  ot  hay  grow^i  on  the  average 
meadow  and  the  grass  on  the  com¬ 
mon  pastures  on  what  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  grass,  corn,  hogs  and  cattle  sections  of 
this  portion  of  the  middle  West. 

4.  A  perfected  system  of  reports  of  the 
weather,  that  is,  the  average  daily  mean  of 
the  thermometer  and  barometer  and  the  total 
daily  precipitation,  w  hether  in  rain,  sleet,  hail 
or  snow,  so  distributed  through  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  agricultural  press,  they  w*ould  be 
within  the  easy  reach  of  every  farmer  of  av¬ 
erage  intelligence. 

5.  And  in  connection  with  weather  reports 
and  proved,  explained  and  enforced  by  them, 
weekly  reports  from  each  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  a  monthly  formulation  of  the 
facts,  sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington, 

6.  A  further  extension  of  the  system  of  special 
organizations  for  the  several  specialties  in  agri¬ 
culture  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  leading  indus¬ 
tries  with  a  parent  body,  which  might  be 
called  the  Society  of  the  Agriculturists  of  the 
United  States. 

The  power  of  the  individual  having  declined, 
except  in  the  case  of  men  controlling  vast 
sums  of  money,  the  influence  of  the  unassoci¬ 
ated  farmer  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
and  thanks  to  tho  hostile  attitude  of  the  law  ¬ 
yers  and  politicians,  who  are  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  agriculturist,  the  latter  has 
been  uniformly  the  victim  of  unjust  laws 
and  the  sufferer  from  unfriendly  legis¬ 
lation;  until,  though  he  f ceils  all,  he  is  both 
cheated  and  robbed  by  all.  Laboring  men, 
outside  of  agriculture,  those  who  practice  the 
industries  aud  the  arts  and  the  professions — 
manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers  and  rail¬ 
road  men,  have  formed  societies  Open  or  secret 
to  protect  themselves,  and  it  is  time  the.  farm- 
era  of  the  country  shall  also  associate  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  their  natural  enemies  the  pre¬ 
daceous  professions,  for  the  repeal  of  unjust 
laws,  for  securing  a  fair  representation  iu  the 
councils  of  the  Nation,  and,  if  need  be,  active 

aggression  by  constitutional  methods. 

- - 

CAN  PLANTS  BE  “STIMULATED”! 

There  is,  iu  animal  physiology .  a  broad  dis¬ 
tinction  between  nutrition  and  stimulation. 
The  former  is  effected  through  the  digestive 
organs,  the  latter  is  accomplished  bv  direct 
action,  through  the  circulation,  upon  the 
nerves.  The  first  sustains  aud  accumulates 
force:  the  latter  releases  and  discharges  it. 
Now ,  plants  have  no  nerves,  yet  w  e  ofteu  find 
in  the  writings  of  educated  agriculturists  ex¬ 
pressions  like  the  following,  which  we  cut 
!  from  an  article  from  tho  pen  of  au  agricultural 
college  Instructor: 

“Fermentable,  hoat-produciug  manures  are 
always  productive  of  more  or  less  rauk  grow  th 


in  plants  on  account  of  their  stimulating  qual¬ 
ities.  Such  stimulation,  when  carried  beyond 
certain  limits,  is  in  turn  productive  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  thus  the  way  is  opened  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  disease  through  secondary  influ¬ 
ences.” 

Itis  the  function  of  nutrition  to  produce 
growth,  rauk  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  a  misuse 
of  terms  to  employ  the  word  “stimulation”  in 
place  of  over-nutritiou,  or  to  mean,  as  in  this 
case  it  evidently  means,  ill-balanced  nutrition. 
The  kind  of  growth  here  spoken  of  is  produced 
not  only  by  “fermentable,  heat-producing  ma¬ 
nures,”  but  by  all  nitrogenous  fertilizers  where 
the  assimilable  nitrogenous  compounds  are  in 
excess;  while  “fermentable  or  heat-producing 
manures”  (which  include  all  manures  of  or¬ 
ganic  origin)  by  no  means  necessarily  produce 
such  a  growth  as  is  spoken  of,  though  they  fre¬ 
quently  do.  Their  fermenting  and  heat-pro¬ 
ducing  quality  has  no  relation  to  their  “stim¬ 
ulating”  quality,  or  to  their  content  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  since  it  is  due  to  the  oxidation,  princi¬ 
pally,  of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  com¬ 
pounds.  The  “weakness”  complained  of  as 
the  result  of  the  use  of  these  manures  is  due 
probably  iu  most  cases  to  the  lack  of  a  due 
proportion  of  the  necessary  mineral  substances. 
When  a  well-balanced  condition  in  this  respect 
exists  a  strong  growth  is  a  healthy  growth,  too. 

T.H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 


A  Good  Rule,  With  Exceptions. 

As  a  variety  of  productions  in  a  State  pro¬ 
motes  the  welfare  of  a  community,  so  mixed 
husbandry  advances  the  interests  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual  farmer.  This  idea  w*as  suggested  during  a 
recent  walk  along  the  wharves  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  large  quantities  of  produce  from 
the  temperate  aud  semi-tropical  parts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are*daily  handled.  There  were  arrivals 
of  the  best  wool  from  Humboldt  and  Mendo¬ 
cino  Counties;  of  hops  ami  butter  from  Sono¬ 
ma: — of  oranges  from  Los  Angeles; — of  wheat 
and  barley  from  Sacramento,  and  of  wine 
from  the  foothills;  though,  of  coarse,  these 
products  are  uoc  confined  to  the  places  best 
adapted  for  growing  them.  So  it  is  that  no 
season  when  auy  particular  crop  is  short  ever 
proves  ruinous  to  the  community. 

It  would  seem  that  whatever  is  good  for  a 
State  is  good  for  tho  individual  farmer:  that, 
on  suitable  land,  the  climate  favoring,  it  is 
best  to  raise  mixed  crops.  But,  though  the 
rule  is  a  good  one,  still,  if  a  farm  will  not 
raise  corn,  but  is  suitable  for  fruit,  or  grazing, 
or  something  else,  then,  by  all  means,  follow 
that  industry  for  which  the  soil  is  best  adapted, 
for  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules. 

Sonoma  Co.,  CaL  J.  B.  Armstrong. 


Burnt  (Topics. 


(Experiment  (Ground, $  of  the  giurat 
ISjeur-ilorfcet. 


PEA  TESTS. 


Of  the  19  different  varieties  planted  this 
season,  four  were  selected  as  being  the  “earli¬ 
est  iu  cultivation,”  and  planted  side  by  side  in 
moderately  rich  soil  without  fertilizers,  in 
drills  three  feet  apart,  the  seeds  dropped  every 
one  inch  and  a  half,  three  inches  deep.  The 
first  three  were  planted  April  6th;  the  fourth 
April  9th. 

Carter’s  New  Pea. — Exp.  Record  No.  2. 
This  will  be  introduced  next  year  by  the  Lon, 
don  (Eng.)  seedsmen  James  Carter  &  Co.  A 
note  from  this  firm  accompanying  the  seed, 
said:  “Test  them  beside  your  earliest  Ameri. 
can  peas.  They  are  the  earliest  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  Tho  seeds  wore  very  small,  smooth  and 
of  a  buff  color.  This  is  our  report:  Juue  12th. 
Average  hight  of  vine  three  feet.  For  every 
13  feet  of  row  there  are  at  this  date  120  pods 
ready  to  pick.  Leaves  rather  small.  A  few 
flowers  still  on  the  topmost  stems.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pods  weigh  5;t  ounces;  seeds  alone  weigh 
2’A  ounces.  There  are  550  seeds  in  the  100  pods, 
which  gives  5.50  seeds  to  a  pod.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  (Fig  609)  that  both  the  pods  aud  seed 
are  very  small.  Juue  15. — The  lower  pods  too 
hard  for  eating.  On  the  tops  of  the  vines 
there  are  40  blossoms  to  13  feet  of  row.  June 
19. — Peas  oil  top  stems  not  mature  enough  for 
use.  Very  prolific. 

Ferry's  First  and  Best.— Exp.  No.  3. 
From  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Peas  medium  size,  slightly* 
dented;  some  slightly  wrinkled — some  smooth; 
buff  color.  June  13. — Average  hight  of  vines 
two  feet  nine  inches.  There  are  95  pods  ready* 
to  pick  at  tli is  date  for  every  13  feet  of  row. 
Leaves  larger  than  No.  2  aud  same  as  No.  4 
The  entire  crop  will  mature  quite  evenly. 
Very  few  blossoms  on  top  sterna.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pods  weigh  H3.3  ounces;  eetis  i^one 
weigh  4  .Vs'  ounces — nearly  twice  as  muea  as 
No.  2.  There  are  689  seeds  in  100  pods — 6.89 
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seeds  to  the  average  pod.  June  15. — Nearly 
the  entire  crop  ready  to  market.  Eight 
blooms  to  IS  feet  of  row.  June  19. — Peas  all 
matured. 

Henderson’s  First  of  All.— Exp.  No.  4. 
From  Peter  Henderson  &  Son,  New  York. 
Seeds  planted  were  the  size  of  Ferry’s,  some¬ 
what  less  dented  or  wrinkled — buff  color. 

June  12. — Average  liight  of  vines,  size  of 
stem  and  leaf  nearly  the  same  as  in  No.  8.  The 
vines  may  average  an  inch  higher;  area  trifle 
more  vigorous  and  ofteuer  bear  the  peas  in 
pairs.  There  are  110  ready  to  pick  for  every 
13  feet  of  row.  The  entire  crop  will  mature 
evenly.  One  hundred  pods  weigh  13 4"  ounces; 
seeds,  5%  ounces.  There  are  <>35  seeds  in  100 
pods,  or  0.35  seeds  to  the  average  pod.  June 
15. — Nearly  the  entire  crop  marketable.  Six 
blooms  on  the  tops  of  the  vines  to  13  feet  of  row. 
June  19. — Peas  all  matured.  See  Fig.  608. 

Emerald  Gem. — Exp.  No.  14.— This  has 
lately  been  introduced  by  the  Heading  (Eng 


containing  654  seeds  which  weigh  eight 
ounces.  See  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution 
for  1S8S-4. 

LATER  PEAS. 

Horsford's  Racket  Pea.— Exp.  No.  5. 
From  F.  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vt.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  Alpha  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder.  Planted  April  6.  June  20 — 
Vines  nearly  five  feet  high.  Upper  vines  in 


Hathaway’s  No.  5. — Fig.  610. 


Fig.  60S. 

land)  seedsmen  Sutton  &  Sons.  The  seeds 
planted  were  of  medium  size,  slightly  dented. 

June  12. — Average  hight  two  feet  six  inches. 
Slender  stems;  foliage  yellowish-green,  with¬ 
out  bloom.  No  flowers  at  this  date.  The  crop 
ripens  as  uniformly  as  any  of  the  above. 
There  are  95  pods  ready  to  pick  to  13  feet  of 
row.  Planted  April  9,  three  days  after  the 
above.  One  hundred  pods  weigh  13)4  ounces; 
seed  alone,  six  ounces.  Number  of  seeds  in 
100  pods  570,  or  5.70  seeds  to  the  pod.  June  19 
— Peas  all  ready  for  picking. 

Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker. — At 

our  request  50  peas  of  a  strain  which  will  not 
be  sold  to  seedsman  in  less  than  two  years,  un¬ 
der  the  above  name,  were  sent  to  us  to  be 
tested,  by  the  originator,  A.  II.  Cleveland,  of 
St.  Vincent,  N.  8.  This  strain  is  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  selection  through  several 
years  and  promises  to  be  in  earliness  of  matur- 
ty:  size  of  pods  and  seeds  aud  uniformity  in 


bloom.  Pods  often  in  pairs.  Medium  size> 
well-filled.  One  hundred  pods  weigh  16 
ounces,  contain  546  seeds  weighing  eight 
ounces:  5.46  to  a  pod. 

Horsford’s  Market  Garden. — Exp.  No.  6. 
Parentage  same  as  No.  5.  Planted  April  6. 
Seeds  wrinkled  and  larger.  June  20. — Two- 
and-a-half  feet  high,  very  strong  and  short- 
jointed  stems.  Tops  still  in  bloom.  Extremely 
prolific.  Each  vine  throws  out  about  20  lat¬ 
erals  from  two  to  twelve  inches  long.  Upon 
the  best  vines  there  were  from  20  to  25  pods 
always  in  pairs.  One  hundred  pods  weigh  17 
ounces,  containing  570  seeds  weighing  8)4 
ounces.  A  fine  intermediate  pea.  Again, 
June  24,  100  pods  weighed  14/4  ounces,  con¬ 
taining  560  seeds,  which  weigh  seven  otince-s. 
The  vines  are  still  laden  with  half-matured  or 
just  formed  podS  which  will  give  two  more 
heavy  pickings  at  two  or  three  days’ intervals. 
See  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution. 

Harden  Pride  Pea. — Exp.  No.  7.  From 
Johnson  &  Stokes.  Philadelphia.  Seed  large 
and  nearly  smooth.  June  16. — Vines  one  foot, 
high,  vigorous  and  very  uniform  in  hight. 
stem  and  leaf.  One  hundred  pods  weigh  14)4 
ounces ;  contain  452  seeds  weighing  six  ounces 
Entire  crop  ready  for  use  by  June  20.  This  is 
a  iirst-rate  dwarf  pea.  The  quality  is  not  as 
good  as  that  of  Little  Gem  or  American  Won¬ 
der.  The  results  of  tests  with  other  peas  will 
appear  later. 


POTATO  CULTURE  IN  HALF-BARRELS 

Sand  and  Manure- Water  vs.  Soil  and 
Rain-Water. 


Carters  New  Pea.— Fig.  609. 

ripening,  an  improvement  upon  all  kinds 
which  we  have  tested.  The  seeds  were  received 
late  and  planted  not  until  May  6.  June  20. — 
Vines  2}$  feet  high;  slender.  Remarkably 
uniform  in  size  and  habit.  Ripen  very  nearly 
all  at  once.  Picked  to-day,  45  days  from 
planting.  One  hundred  pods  weigh  19  ounces. 


Cement  barrels  were  sawed  through  the 
middle  and  the  half-barrels  used.  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potatoes  of  equal  weight  were  se¬ 
lected  for  seed  and  cut,  in  halves,  the  seed-end 
half  alone  being  used  for  seed.  They  were 
planted  in  the  morning  of  April  10. 

No.  1.  Pure  Sand. — Seed  piece  planted  six 
inches  deep.  This  box  (half-bar 
rel)  gave  the  strongest,  tallest 
plants  and  the  leaves  were  the 
darkest  color  of  any.  July  18, 
the  tops  being  dead,  the  barrel 
was  removed,  leaving  the  sand 
the  shape  of  the  barrel  so  that, 
the  tubers  and  roots  could  be 
carefully  examined.  The  roots 
penetrated  to  every  portion  of 
the  sand.  This  box  was  watered 
with  horse  manure  water  and 
small  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  dissolved  bone  and  potash 
were  sprinkled  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sand  and  scratched  in. 
The  tubers  of  the  yield  weighed 
45)4  ounces.  They  were  35  in 
of  the  average  size  of 
hen’s  eggs  and  uniformly  so. 
Eight  of  the  best  weighed  one 
pound.  All  were  clean,  bright 
and  smooth.  The  seed  piece  was 
so  decayed  that  little  but  the  skin 
remained. 

No.  2.  Garden  Soil.— Seed 
piece  planted  four  inches  deep. 
Watered  as  often  as  needed  with 
rain  water.  Yield  40  ounces 
There  were  43  tubers,  one  larger  than  in  No.  1. 
Eight  of  tne  best  weighed  12  ounces.  Tubers 
not  so  shapely  or  smooth.  Roots  penetrated 
to  every  part  of  the  soil.  Seed  piece  quite  de¬ 
cayed. 

No.  3.  Three-quarters  garden  soil,  one 
quarter  sand. — The  seed  piece  was  placed  upon 


the  soil  and  covered  with  the  sand.  Watered 
with  rain  water.  The  yield  was  21  ounces,  38 
tubers.  The  best  eight  weighed  10)4  ounces. 
Clean  and  shapely  as  in  No.  1.  Seed  piece 
decayed. 

No  4.  Three-quarters  garden  soil,  one- 
quarter  cut  straw. — The  seed  piece  was  placed 
upon  the  soil  and  the  half-barrel  filled  with 
the  straw.  Watered  with  rain  water.  The 
yield  was  11  ounces — 20  clean,  shapely  tubers 
formed  almost  in  a  ball  about  the  seed  piece, 
which  still  retained  its  form  plump  and  solid 
and  was  still  pushing  new  buds.  Upon  cutting 
it  open  the  flesh  was  watery  and  semi-translu¬ 
cent.  as  if  exhausted  of  starch.  This  seed 
piece  which,  as  aliove  stated,  was  the  seed-end 
half  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  was  cut  in  two  and 
each  piece  again  planted  in  the  garden,  with 
what  results  will  be  stated  later.  The  roots  of 
this  barrel  penetrated  to  every  portion  of  both 
the  straw  aud  soil. 


We  have  a  sotter  dog  that,  if  permitted  to 
run  about  the  premises,  would  be  liable  to  do 
considerable  damage  to  our  plant  tests.  He  is, 
except  when  taken  out  for  exercise,  confined 
in  a  picketed  chicken-yard  which  is  used  only 
when  for  any  reason  we  desire  to  separate  our 
hens.  Whenever  any  hen  wants  to  sit,  and  we 
wish  to  destroy  this  very  natural  inclination, 
she  is  put  in  the  yard  with  the  dog.  Tne  dog 
takes  no  notice  of  her  whatever,  hut  being  on 
the  move  tor  the  most  of  the  time,  the  hen  is 
rendered  uneasy  aud  apprehensive  and  the 
proclivity  to  sit  is  entirely  forgotten,  or  at 
least  passes  away  in  a  very  few  days.  It  is 
of  all  methods  the  best  wo  have  ever  tried. 
- - 

Durability  of  Fences,  etc. 

In  tearing  down  a  fence  set  13  years,  1  took 
a  few  notes  which  I  present  to  the  Rural 
readers.  Posts  were  sound  in  the  order  here 
given  :  walnut,  burr  oak,  white  oak:  heart 
of  posts  sound ;  sap,  rotten. 

T  was  astonished  to  find  black  walnut  outlast 
oak.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  as 
to  which  end  was  up.  Of  the  boards  oak 
and  black  walnut  were  sound;  pine  rotted  iu 
nail-holes;  elm  about,  half  rotted.  Bottom 


whether  it  is  a  sort  of  accident,  or  inherits 
its  excellences  from  a  line  of  ancestry  urn 
iformly  excellent  and  with  every  probability 
of  transmitting  them  to  its  descendants. 

I  wpukl  much  rather  have  a  less  stylish  se¬ 
lection  from  some  herd  where  I  had  personally 
seen  that  uniformly  good  quality  was  the  rule, 
and  where  each  pig  resembled  the  others  in  a 
preponderance  of  desirable  features.  Every 
well-informed  breeder  knows  there  are  herds 
from  which  exhibits  are  seldom  or  never  made 
at  fairs,  where  this  uniform  excellence  exists, 
and  others  of  perhaps  much  greater  preten¬ 
sions — which  have  considerable  reputations 
made  on  the  strength  of  prizes  won  by  two  or 
three  show  animals — that  as  a  whole  would 
present  a  most  uneven  and  sorry  appearance. 
Again,  a  pig  may  be  a  model  of  its  kind  and 
from  a  herd  of  i unsurpassed  excellence,  yet  the 
very  fact  of  its  having  been  ouco  put  in  that 
high  condition  which  nowadays,  nine  times 
out  of  teu,  seems  necessary  to  win  the  most 
valuable  prizes,  greatly  lessens  the  chances  of 
its  becoming  a  thoroughly  useful  and  success¬ 
ful  breeding  animal,  or  accomplishing  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  purchased. 

Pig-raisers  and  pig-exhibitors  are  no  worse 
than  other  men;  but  it  is  well  to  understand 
that  when  they  set  about  preparing  their  fa¬ 
vorites  for  the  show  they  do  so  to  win, 
aud  if  to  compass  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  use  plenty  of  new  milk,  or  even  cream, 
with  some  sugar  or  molasses  and  finely 
cut  beefsteak,  internally,  and  castile  soap  and 
sweet  oil  externally,  that  *'  Eli  may  get  there/’ 
they  an-  vsvtl,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
breeders,  or  farmers  either,  are  few  and  far 
between  who,  if  they  know  themselves,  have 
any  business  with  pigs  that  only  attain  per¬ 
fection  and  a  blue  ribbon  through  the  use  of 
cream  aud  sugar.  They  are  not  the  ones  that 
beget  winners,  but  losers,  and  strongly  tend 
ultimately  to  make  their  buyers  disgusted  with 
the  business  aud  declare  in  their  vexation  that 
all  (hog)  meu  are  bars. 

In  the  breeder’s  pasture,  among  its  sisters 
and  brothers,  its  cousins  and  its  aunts,  is  in¬ 
comparably  a  better  place  to  select  a  pig  than 
in  any  show-pen  found  on  a  fair-ground  either 
East  or  West  . 


boards  of  all  kinds  rotten. 

Lapped  boards  rotten -ended  under  the  lap; 
boards  nailed  flat  on  faced  posts  rotten-ended; 
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Fig.  611. 

those  nailed  to  a  sharp  corner  of  a  post,  sound. 

Here  is  a  plan  of  a  durable  fence,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  above  observations: 

The  sketch  shows  two  panels  of  fence,  put,  up 
in  a  style  combining  strength  with  durability, 
as  there  are  no  lapped  boards  or  matching 
ends  on  the  faced  posts.  End  posts  are  in  a 
line ;  centers  on  alternate  sides.  The  left-hand 
end  of  the  right  hand  panel  cannot  be  shown, 
as  it  is  on  the  back  side  of  Post.  C.  From  the 
way  posts  B  mad  />  press  against  the  back  of 
the  boards,  they  act  as  a  brace,  and  depen¬ 
dence  does  not  rest  entirely  on  the  nails  for 
resisting  pressure.  R.  J.  W.  Moore. 
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PRIZE  PIGS  NOT  THE  MOST  DE¬ 
SIRABLE. 

HON.  F.  D.  COBURN. 

Within  the  next  two  months  there  will  bo 
on  exhibition  at  the  various  fail's  a  great 
many  pigs  gotten  up  regardless  of  expense 
and  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  eye  and 
loosen  the  pnrso  strings  of  any  admirer  of  pig- 
perfection.  Many  of  these  will  have  their 
pens  decorated  with  blue  or  red  ribbons,  and 
then  be  for  sale  at  $25  to  $100  each— prices 
which  enthusiasts  and  amateur's  will  not  re¬ 
gard  as  extravagant. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Rural  readers  that, 
they  do  not  buy  these  decorated  pigs,  from 
the  fact  that,  however  handsome  they  may 
be  as  individuals,  there  is  very  little  reason  to 
hope  they  will  ever  reproduce  themselves  or 
even  in  a  moderate  degree  retain  their  hand¬ 
some  appearance  when  taken  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers’  farms  and  subjected  to  such  t  reatment 
as  judicious  owners  are  likely  to  give.  As  a 
rule,  the  pigs  awarded  tho  best  prizes  at  fairs 
have  been  so  pampered  and  unnaturally  forced 
in  growth  and  fattening  that  their  breading 
functions  and  general  health  have  become  so 
impaired  as  to  make  them  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  either  in  starting  or  improving  the  herds 
for  which  they  arc  intended.  Tho  pig  in¬ 
dividually  may  be  a  very  fine  one,  but  the 
buyer  has  little  or  no  means  of  knowing 


The  best  way  to  encourage  and  maintain  a 
duo  appreciation  for  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
is  to  have  flue  examples  of  them  exhibited  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  places  frequented  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  New  parks  aud  public  grounds  are  now 
being  laid  »ut  and  planted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  aud  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  good  in  this  dire  tion.  A 
single  flowering  tree  or  shrub  often  forms  a 
beautiful  picture,  but  the  effect  of  the  scene 
may  bo  greatly  hightened  by  arranging  a 
group  of  three  or  six  specimens,  or  more, of  the 
same  variety.  Hence  I  think  that  when  space 
admits  of  it,  grouping  and  mussing  are  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  arresting  public  at¬ 
tention.  Striking  effects  can  thus  be  produced 
and  interest  awakened  in  the  most  indifferent 
observers.  This  accomplished,  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  are  sure  to  follow  and  the  improvement 
and  decoration  of  home  grounds  will  be  in¬ 
augurated. 

Let  us,  therefore,  have  groups  or  masses, 
large  or  small,  as  circumstances  require  or  per¬ 
mit,  of  Judas  Trees,  Magnolias,  Double-flow¬ 
ering  Cherries,  Peaches,  Crabs,  Flowering 
Dogwoods,  Thorns,  fatal  pas,  Kadreutcrias, 
and  of  shrubs,  Forsythios,  Japan  Quinces, Her¬ 
baceous  Preonias,  Double-flowering  Plums, 
Double-flowering  Almonds,  Spimas,  Lilacs, 
Viburnums,  Halesius,  Weigclas,  Syriugas, 
Hydrangea  paniculate  grandiflora,  Japan 
Anemones.  Tho  above  flowers,  in  the  order 
they  are  named,  and  an  assortment  will  main¬ 
tain  a  succession  of  bloom  from  May  till  Oc¬ 
tober.  If  any  one  doubts  the  feasibility  or 
propriety  of  this  mode  of  planting,  let  him  try 
one  group  and  note  tho  results. 


The  James  Vick  and  Daniel  Boone  Straw 
berries. 

The  James  Vick  Strawberry  ripened  a 
small  crop,  on  plants  of  last  Fall’s  setting.  It 
is,  of  course,  yet  too  soon  to  speak  confidently 
of  its  performances;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  first  fruits,  with  a  proper  allowance 
for  the  circumstances,  we  may  saf  ly  say  thut 
tho  plant  is  certainly  vigorous  and  healthy; 
while  the  (under  the  circumstances,)  unusual 
quantity  of  fruit  matured,  its  fail-,  rich  flavor, 
beautiful  color  and  firmness  of  texture  premi¬ 
se  much  for  its  prospective  value  as  a  market 
fruit.  This,  with  its  perfect  bloom  must,  I 
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fancy,  renders  it  a  strong  competitor  against 
the  pistillate-flowered  Manchester  for  the 
meed  of  popular  preference.  The  two  have 
stood  together  upon  my  grounds  with  an  even 
chance,  except  that  the  Manchester  was  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Spring;  and  the  Vick  six  months 
later,  in  September. 

Tjtb  Daniel  Booxk  Strawberry,  which 
is  soon  to  be  offered  for  sale,  comes  from  that 
successful  producer  of  new  varieties,  A.  D. 
Webb,  of  Kentucky.  It  has  fruited  with  me 
this  season,  aud  proves  to  be  a  large,  roundish 
or  oval  l>erry  of  bright  color  and  high,  rich, 
Sprightly  flavor.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  gives  indications  of  great 
productiveness.  Should  it;  prove  productive 
enough  for  market  culture,  1  trust  it  w  ill  be¬ 
come  the  means  of  educat  ing  the  taste  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  a  more  proper  appreciation  of  qual¬ 
ity  as  an  element- of  value  in  fruits.  T.  t.  lyon. 
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HARDY  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 
william  FALCONER. 

There  is  uo  reason  why  farmers,  suburban 
lot  owners  aud  rural  folks  generally  cannot 
have  as  pretty  gardens  and  as  beautiful  flowers 
as  our  wealthiest  caucus  have,  and  that  too, 
svithout  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse  or  a  profes¬ 
sional  gardener.  J  ust  as  uny  good  farmer  can 
grow  us  good  potatoes,  beans  aud  corn  as  the 
most  experienced  gardener  in  the  land,  so  can 
the  farmer’s  wife  with  the  help  of  a  man  to  do 
the  digging,  grow  us  handsome  Larkspurs, 
Lilies  and  Hollyhocks  as  any  gardener  can. 
And  from  the  time  the  snow  leaves  us  in  Spring 
till  it  returns  to  us  again  iu  Winter  our  gar¬ 
dens  can  bo  bright  and  gay  with  many  flowers 
and  pretty  plants.  And  of  the  plants,  as  Car¬ 
nations, Tea  Hoses,  Abutilons  anil  the  like,  that 
have  done  duty  out-of-doors  in  Summer,  wo 
can  secure  some  in  time  to  blossom  for 
us  in  pots  iu  Winter.  To  begin  with,  wo  may 
have  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Siberian  Squills, 
Dog’s  Tooth  Violets,  Daffodils  and  Fuel's  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Crown  Imperials,  Hyacinths  aud  Tulips 
in  early  Spring.  Wo  can  buy  a  few  bulbs  of 
them  at  the  seed-store  iu  the  Fall  aud  plant 
them.  They  are  hardy,  live  "forever,'’  multi¬ 
ply  considerably  and  bloom  year  after  year. 
Then  there  are  Periwinkle,  Lily-of-t he- V alley , 
Moss  Pinks  aud  other  dwarf  Phloxes,  Siberian 
Saxifrages,  Hepatieas,  dwarf  Anemones. 
Si>ring  Adonis.  W bite  Rock  Cress,  Purple 
Fumitory,  Spring  Irises,  Bloodroot,  Trilliums, 
Twin-leaf.  Spring  Urobus,  Bollworts,  Pansies, 
anu  many  kiuiis  of  Violets  that,  too,  blossom 
iu  early  spring.  Some  of  these  we  cun  get  iu 
our  woods  un<  1  introduce  to  our  gardens  -.others, 
as  Rock  Cress,  Orobus  and  Pansies  are  readily 
procured  from  seed  ,  and  of  the  rest  we  may 
get  slips  from  our  neighbors.  Aud  onco  se¬ 
cured,  we  may  never  after  bo  without  them. 
And  as  the  Spring  advances  we  may  have 
Globe  Flowers,  Siixirian  'Fumitory,  Evergreen 
Candytuft,  Bleeding  Heart,  Yeliow  Alyssum, 
Crested,  Florentine  aud  some  other  Irises, 
Gentian-leaved  Speedwell,  Canada  Columbine, 
Sylvesters,  Apeumne  and  some  other  Aue- 
monos,  Yello  w  Cypripediunts,  Creeping  Bugle, 
Creeping  Foluuionium,  FinO-leaved  Pmouy, 
Thermopsis,  Virginian  and  Siberian  Lung¬ 
wort-,  Double  Ragged  Robin  and  many  others. 
All  of  these  are  good,  showy  flowers,  hardy, 
and  once  set  out.  well  enough  able  to  rough  it. 

-And  passing  from  May  into  June  we  have  a 
host  of  garden  Columbines,  Forget-me-nots, 
Shooting  Stars,  perennial  (p  rate  its  is)  Salvias, 
Pennsylvania  1’inks,  unci  Anemones,  creeping 
and  common  Periwinkles,  blue  and  wiute.Stur 
of  Bethlehem,  red  and  white  Potentuias,  Lily- 
of-t  he-Yulley,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Yellow  Ther¬ 
mopsis.  double  Pyrethrums,  i’avunis,  Rock¬ 
ets,  Siberian  aud  other  Irises,  Spiderworte, 
Silforiau,  Thunborg’s  uud  early  Lilies,  Fend- 
ler’s  aud  other  airy  Thalietruius,  perennial 
Gaillardias  (uristata),  fox-glove  flowered, 
ovate-leaved  aud  other  Peutstemous,  Oriental 
Poppies,  pink  uud  white  (spectabile)  c  ypriped- 
uiuLs,  uud  many  others.  And  this  too  at  a  time 
when  Sweet  Williams  and  Canterbury  Bells 
arc  so  plentiful,  and  when  trees  and  shrubs  are 
at  their  gayest. 

Passing  further  into  Juuo,  wo  come  upon  the 
panieled  Gy}»ophila,  airy  Galiums,  a  host  of 
perennial  Bellflowers,  Fraxinella,  Lilac  Erig- 
erons,  feru-leavod  Spiruus,  perennial  Lark 
spurs, bushy  Evening  Friuiroses  ((  )e.  frutiuosa), 
piuk  Spirieus,  blue  and  white  Jacob’s  Kidder, 
herbacious  Clematises,  Carolina  Thertnopsis, 
Everlasting  Peas,  Canada,  lliunltoldt's,  Han¬ 
son’s,  white  aud  other  Lilies,  large-llowered 
Betonica,  Bee-Balm,  large-flowered  Skullcap, 
tall-growing  Speedwells,  anil  spreading  Cal- 
lirlioe. 

Now  we  cuter  July  when  we  may  expect  the 
heat  and  drought  of  Summer;  still  there  is  uo 
let-up  to  the  urrny  of  hardy  flowers  our  gar¬ 
dens  may  contain.  There  are  the  California 
red  Columbine  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  yel¬ 
low  one,  Canada  and  California  Scarlet  Mar- 
tagou,  Washington,  Nankeon  and  Trumpet 


Lilies,  Loosestrife,  large  Astrantia,  scarle 
Lychnises  (Chalcodoniea,  senno,  grandifiora, 
fulgens),  perennial  Jasione,  Tartarian  Statice, 
Japanese  Dracoccphalum,  Bellflowers  (mac- 
rautlm,  celtidifolia,  carpathica,  etc,),  Musk 
Mallows,  Lysimaehia  clethroides,  SeibolcTs  and 
ovate-leaved  Funkias,  Chinese  Pinks,  tall  Bug- 
baue,  Monkshood.  Carolina  Phlox,  double  and 
single  Gctmi.s,  double  Calystegia,  aud-Kcarnp- 
fer's  Irises. 

And  as  J uly  ail  vauccs  aud  the  effects  of  heat 
and  drought  arc  visible  in  our  gardens,  and 
most  trees  and  shrubs  have  done  blooming, 
there  is  a  current  opinion  that  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  must  now  give  place  to  annuals  and  bed¬ 
ding  j  ilants.  But  no.  the  legion  still  advances. 
There  are  showy  Yuccas,  Swamp  Lilies  (L. 
superbum), jx'renniaJ  Scabiosas, white, blue  and 
variegated  Aconites,  Fimkias  lovata,  albo- 
marginata,  uudulata),  double  Sneezewort, 
Torrcy’s  Scarlet  Pentstemou,  White  Seduin, 
tall  (datum)  Loosestrife.  Butterfly  Weed 
(Asclepias),  Rocky  Mountain  Erigerons,  Sum¬ 
mer  form  of  Piatycudou,  scabious-leaved  Cen- 
taurea,  David’s  Clematis  (very  fine),  Western 
Spiderwort  (T.  pilosa),  dwarf  Globe  Thistle 
(E.  Ritro),  Euphorbia  corollata,  the  bold  Boc- 
conia,  and  several  others. 

August  comes  upon  us  and  our  Geranium 
aud  Cullens  garden  is  at  its  brightest,  but  for 
most  of  flowers  for  our  bouquets  we  must  look 
in  the  borders  and  beds  where  the  hardy 
plants  are  growing.  There  are  Wild  Senna, 
variegated  Monkshood,  tall  Phloxes,  Meadow 
Beauty,  blue  and  cardinal  Lobelias,  Swamp, 
Tiger  and  speeiosum  Li  lies,  late-blooming  form 
of  Platycodou,  chimney  (pyramidalisi  Cam¬ 
panula,  broad-leaved  Statice,  Lyon's  Shell- 
flower  (Cbelorie),  white  anil  purple  Prairie 
Clover,  Mountain  Min  t,  Japanese  Skullcap  and 
a  host  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

September  is  introduced  in  all  the  golden 
array  of  the  Sunflower  or  Composite  family. 
Besides,  many  of  the  plants  that  were  iu  blos¬ 
som  in  August  keep  ou  later,  many  suminer- 
bloomiug  plauts  flower  a  little  iu  the  Fall,  and 
we  can  have  a  second  crop  of  Musk  Mallows, 
Larkspurs,  scarlet  Lychnises,  perennial  Sal¬ 
vias  aud  o idlers,  if,  as  soon  as  the\  have  done 
blooming  in  Summer,  we  shorten  them  back. 
Sedums,  spectabile  andtelephioiiles,  are  now  iu 
perfection ;  so  too  are  the  tall  Japanese  Ane¬ 
mones,  Dittany,  Closed  Gentian,  Mist  Flower, 
White  Day  Lilies,  Lance-leaved  Funkias,  Pv- 
nethrum  uliginosum,  the  different  hanly  Hi¬ 
biscuses  or  Rose  Mallows,  Wild  Aconite  (imcin- 
aturn).  White  Snakeroot,  Colchicnm  speeio- 
sum  and  autuumale.  Hall’s  Amaryllis,  Station 
sereptaua,  Boltonia  latisquama  (pink,  lovely) 
and  others. 

We  must  expect  frosts  iu  October  and  the 
end  of  '*  bedding  plants, ’’and  trees  and  shrubs 
assume  their  brilliant  hues.  Still  we  have  a 
host  of  garden  flowers.  The  Japanese  Eulalias 
aud  other  hardy,  strong-growing  grasses  are  in 
their  prim©;  Tritomas  display  their  fiery 
heads,  Japanese  Anemones,  Mist  Flowers,  Wild 
Aconites;  Gaillardias  Ipinnatilida),  Larpent's 
Plumbago,  and  Autumn  Crocuses  are  still  in 
good  condition.  Ophiopogous,  pale  and  deep 
blue,  Polygonum  atnploxieaule  var.  oxyphylla, 
Curtis’s  and  Tartarian  -Asters,  Gentiana,  Sapo- 
naria  and  Coreoposis  vcrticillata  are  in  full 
bloom. 

In  addition  to  the  aliove  are  a  host-  of  com¬ 
mon  plants  that  blossom  more  or  less  the  whole 
Summer  long,  annuals  that  hegin  with  Nemo- 
phi  las  and  Collinsias  and  continue,  in  the 
way  ff  Marigolds.  Asters.  Mignonettes,  Sweet 
Alyssums,  Nasturtiums  and  Zinnias,  till  frost 
stops  their  career.  To  these  we  may  add  Rah¬ 
ims,  Gladioluses,  Tigridias,  and  other  plants 
whose  roots  we  may  winter  in  our  cellars  aud 
plaut  out  in  Summer.  And  besides  the  above, 
uro  the  multitude  of  trees  and  shrubs  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  White  and  Red  Maples  and  Meze- 
reon,  and  ending  with  Qxydeiidrmis,  C’lethras. 
Witch  Hazel  and  Hydrangeas,  thatairv  availa¬ 
ble  for  garden  decorations  also  handsomely 
berried  shrubs  as  Ekvaguus,  Bush  Honey¬ 
suckles,  Buming  Bush,  Winter  Berry  and 
Pyracantha;  the  Clematises,  Honeysuckles  and 
Wistarias,  as  vines;  and  our  lovely  Roses. 
W ith  these  and  hundreds  more  of  similar  na¬ 
ture,  hardy,  easy  to  grow  and  obtain,  why 
should  our  garden  plots  be  bare  and  desolate! 


£ljc 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  APICULTURE. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

In  the  way  of  growth  and  real  progress,  bee¬ 
keeping  compares  well  with  other  manual 
labor  pursuits.  It  is  capable  of  proof  that  iu 
the  past  ton  years  the  number  of  bee-keepers, 
the  product  in  honey,  mid  the  cash  value  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  apiaries  iu  the  country 
have  more  than  doubled.  Tho  apiarian  ap¬ 
paratus  and  the  methods  of  manipulation  havo 
also  in  many  respects  bean  entirely  revolu¬ 
tionized.  The  last  decade  knew  nothing  of 


extracting,  as  practiced  to-day;  nothing  of 
our  exquisite  sections  for  comb  honey,  nothing 
of  the  valuable  comb  foundation.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  devoted  to  a  piculture  number  more 
iu  single  States  to-day  than  they  did  in  the 
entire  country  10  years  ago.  We  have -nine 
periodicals  ably  conducted,  c«e  of  which  is  a 
weekly.  There  are  four  or  five  excellent 
books  which  are  selliug  by  thousands.  And 
our  agricultural  associations,  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  few  ceuts  or  perhaps  a  dollar  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  honey,  aud  sandwiching  the  honey 
ip  between  sirup  and  sugar,  now  give  most 
liberal  premiums,  and  iu  some  cases  furnish  a 
separate  building  for  the  exhibition  of  honey 
bees  and  the  varied  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  apiary. 

This  growth  is  not  the  result  of  over-praise 
as  some  assert.  True,  as  with  all  pursuits, 
success  finds  a  ready  tongue,  while  failure 
hides  its  head.  Still  it  is  true  that  as  many 
who  enter  this  field  thoroughly  prepared  by 
study  and  practice,  reach  the  goal  of  their 
aims  as  in  any  other  business  or  profession. 
From  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  are  enough 
capital  to  invest  in  the  business.  This  capital, 
rightly  managed,  is  sure  to  give  a  return  of 
from  100  to  150  per  cent.  One  person  can  care 
for  one  hundred  colonies  of  bees,  and  not  work 
hard  for  more  tlian  three  months  of  the  year; 
while  with  a  competent  assistant  for  three 
months  in  the  year  he  can  care  for  double  the 
number.  I  think  few  apiarists  of  skill  and 
experience  would  agree  to  sell  the  average 
product  of  each  colony  for  $15.  We  see 
then,  that  in  the  small  amoimt  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  and  the  proceeds  from  the  well  managed 
apiary,  apiculture  takes  high  rank. 

It  is  true  that  with  a  large  apiary,  the  labor 
for  May.  Juno  and  July,  aud  possibly  for 
August  and  September,  is  really  arduous;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  many 
ladies  that  successfully  manage  aud  care  for 
quite  large  apiaries,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
with  wise  management  the  labor  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  so  as  not  to  be  a  grievous  burden. 
Some  of  the  ablest  apiarists  in  our  country 
are  quite  delicate  women,  who  undertook  api¬ 
culture  to  brace  up  declining  health.  In  it  | 
they  found  healti,  money  and  pleasure,  surely 
a  worthy  trio. 

Many  declaim  against  apiculture  as  an 
avocation.  Only  the  specialist,  say  they, 
should  keep  bees.  This  would  take  from  our 
ranks  Dzierzon,  Langstrotk  and  many  others 
of  our  first  apiarists.  One  of  our  graduates, 
who  by  profession  is  a  preacher,  wrote  me  a 
year  ago  that  the  proceeds  of  his  bees  exceeded 
his  salary.  Last  year  his  honey  brought  even 
more;  and  this  Spring  he  sold  $1,150  worth  of 
bees  and  had  so  colonies  remaining.  Another 
graduate  has  a  farm  and  also  keeps  bees.  I 
asked  him  a  few  days  since  why  he  did  not 
sell  his  bees,  as  he  was  speaking  of  too  much 
work.  ”1  had  better  sell  my  farm”  he  said, 
“as  my  bees  pay  the  best.” 

Apropos  of  the  above,  it  is  said,  that  if  one 
wishes  to  learn  bee-keeping,  he  had  better  go  to 
some  large  apiarist  and  let  the  college  alone. 
Reason  and  statistics  argue  otherwise.  Cul¬ 
ture,  or  a  well  trained  mind,  wins  iu  every 
race.  Bee-keeping  demands  good  judgment  and 
trained  observation.  The  college  course  teuds 
to  develop  both.  Many  of  our  graduates  are  now 
keeping  bees,  and  all  with  marked  success. 
Four  of  these  have  a  national  reputation,  and 
two  are  known  in  all  bee-keeping  countries. 


t'ifli)  Crops. 

FERMENTATION  ( > F  N EW-MA I ) E  H .V Y.  | 

PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STORER. 

There  ore  several  facts,  long  fainilar  to 
practical  men,  which  show  clearly  that  the 
process  of  hay-making  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  drying-out  of  moisture  from  the  grass, 
whether  by  transpiration  from  the  plant-cells 
or  through  mere  evaporation  by  tho  action  of 
the  sun  and  air. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  “heating”  of  damp 
hay,  where  under  favorable  conditions,  the 
evolution  of  heat  may  even  come  to  the  point 
of  inflammation,  it  is  well-known  that  new 
hay  will  “sweat”  somewhat  in  the  mow'  or 
stack,  after  it  has  been  stored,  no  matter  how* 
dry  it  seemed  to  be  at  the  moment  of  storing  ( 
and  it  is  a  tenet  of  faith  among  horse-keepers 
that  hay  is  not  lit  food  for  horses  until  after 
this  sweating  fermentation  has  thoroughly  run 
its  course.  Many  farmers  believe,  indeed,  that 
this  fermentation  is  advantageous,  ami  not  a 
few  of  them  hold  that  it  is  not  w  ell  to  dry  hay 
too  thoroughly  before  storing  it  lest  the  neces¬ 
sary  ripeniug  iu  the  mow  should  be  hindered. 

A  couple  of  English  chemists.  Percy  Frank - 
and  aud  Jordan,  have  recently  experimented 
upon  this  matter  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  kinds  of  gases  are  evolved  during  the 
fermentation.  They  find,  as  was  to  have  beeu 
expected,  that  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  of  tho  air  a  good  deal  of  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off  and  that  this  gas  is  accompanied  by 


mere  traces  of  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons. 
In  the  beginning,  when  the  comparatively 
dry  grass  was  in  contact  with  air,  and  was, 
so  to  say.  saturated  with  air,  tho  oxygen  of  the 
air  was  rapidly  absorbed  aud  changed  to  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  But  even  after  tho  oxygen  hau. 
been  completely  removed  in  this  way  from  tho 
confined  volume  of  air  employed  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  there  was  still  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  hay,  the  oxygen  for  which  must  of 
course  have  come  from  some  constituent  of 
the  grass. 

Ou  account  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
air,  it  was  difficult  to  conclude  from  tho  ex¬ 
periments  made  iu  the  air  as  to  what  happened 
with  regard  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  grass  dur¬ 
ing  the  fermentation.  Hence,  experiments 
were  made  upon  other  portions  of  the  incom¬ 
pletely  dried  grass  confined,  in  some  cases,  in 
an*atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  other 
instances  in  atmospheres  of  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  It  appeared,  however,  that  tho  atmos¬ 
phere  with  which  the  grass  was  surrounded 
had  but  little  iufluenee  either  upon  the  volume 
or  the  composition  of  the  gases  produced.  The 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  took  place  about  as 
rapidly  iu  the  artificial  atmospheres  as  it  did 
in  air,  but  it  was  noticed  that  iu  the  atmos- 
jihere  of  oxygen  there  was  a  considerable  evo¬ 
lution  of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  of  carbonic  acid; 
whence  the  inference  that  nitrogen  is 
really  evolved  when  hay  ferments  in  the 
air.  The  oxygen  was  so  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  grass  that,  even  in  the  experiments  with 
pure  oxygen,  it  was  completely  used  up  in  the 
course  of  a  week;  after  which  time  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  nitrogen  from  the  grass  practically 
ceased.  Ou  adding  now  quantities  of  oxygen, 
however,  nitrogen  was  again  liberated  from 
the  hay,  though  somewhat  less  rapidly  than  at 
first;  the  amount  given  off  was  still  very  con¬ 
siderable,  however,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
several  months.  The  fundamental  fact  that, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  oxygen  in  the  free 
state,  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid , 
were  produced  at  the  expense  of  combined 
oxygen  originally  contained  in  the  grass,  was 
conspicuously  enforced  bv  these  experiments 
in  artificial  atmospheres.  Naturally  enough 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  was  more  rapid 
at  a  temperature  of  97  degrees  than  at  60 
degrees. 

YVhen  grass  was  allowed  to  decompose  under 
water  much  larger  quantities  of  gas  were 
evolved  than  were  obtained  in  the  foregoing 
experiments  and  the  gas,  though  mainly  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  as  before,  was  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a  notable  percentage  of  hy¬ 
drogen.  But  in  control  experiments  where 
the  water  was  made  poisonous  by  adding  to  it 
small  quantities  of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  no  gases  at  all  were  evolved,  and  a 
similar  negative  result  was  obtained  when  a 
tube  containing  grass  and  water  was  exposed 
to  steam-heat  for  several  hours  and  then  left 
to  itself ;  whence  the  conclusion  that  the  fer¬ 
mentation  aud  the  evolution  of  gas  must  be  de 
pendeut  upon  tho  presence  in  the  hay  or  grass 
of  low  forms  of  organic  life.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view,  the  microscope  always  revealed 
numerous  bacteria  in  the  water  taken  from 
tulies  in  which  the  grass  had  fermented.  This 
water  was  found  to  contain  also  acetic,  lactic, 
and,  probably,  propionic  acids. 

The  fact  enforced  by  those  experiments  that 
the  fermentation  of  hay  iu  mows  will  go  for¬ 
ward  iu  the  absence  of  air,  aud  that  tbe  prae 
tieal  result  (not  to  say  the  cause)  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  tbe  destruction  of  certain  chemi¬ 
cal  constituents  of  the  hay,  is  calculated  to 
throw  considerable  light  uot  only  ou  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  sweating  of  hay  in  mows,  as 
uforesuid,  but  upon  tin  question  of  baling  hay 
also.  It  is  commonly  held  to  be  quite  improper 
to  bale  new-made  hay,  no  matter  how  dry  the 
hav  may  be,  aud  that,  indeed,  the  operation  of 
baling  eaunot  be  performed  with  safety  to  the 
hay  until  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  lie  some¬ 
time  iu  the  barn.  Undoubtedly,  beside  the 
gases  that  are  evolved,  various  now  chemical 
compounds  are  formed  during  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  by  tho  breaking  up  of  matters  originally 
contained  in  the  hay,  and  some  of  these  new 
products  may  be  more  useful,  or  less  hurtful, 
than  those  in  the  unfermeuted  fodder.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  green  hay  can  hardly  be  avoided,  any¬ 
way,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  avoid  it, 
it  may  well  be  true  that  the  doctrine 
taught  by  some  skillful  farmers  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  iu  curing  hay  to  let  it  sweat  some¬ 
what  iu  bunches,  windrows,  or  cocks  before 
carrying  it  to  tho  barn,  is  a  correct  doctrine. 
It  consists  curiously  with  objections  which  have 
been  made,  at  one  time  and  another  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  processes  of  drying  grass  artificially 
ui  currents  of  air,  as  iutroauced  there  by  se 
eral  inventors. 

The  waste  of  nitrogen  f'oui  hay  by  lone 
continued  keeping  has  repeatedly  been  noti  ed 
before  by  agricultural  chemists.  It  follows 
that  although  the  popular  belief  that  the  no.v 
I  hav  is  bail  for  animals  may  be  true  enough, 
old  hay  is  not  necessarily  good  hay. 
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As  a  protection  to  ourselves,  our  collec¬ 
tion  of  seeds  will  be  sent  only  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  whose  names  are  upon  our  lists.  No 
others  ueed  apply.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkeu  sells  neither  seeds,  plants,  books 
nor  anything  whatever. 


The  Home  Evaporator  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  a  patentable  idea,  made 
public  property  through  the  Fair  Number 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  the  best 
means  of  placing  it  before  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 


We  sent  Dr.  Lawes  a  head  of  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat.  He  replied 
as  follows  :  -‘I  like  your  wheat  very  well, 
but  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  grow 
wheat  which  has  been  accustomed  to  hot¬ 
ter  Summers  than  our  own.  It  generally 
becomes  diseased.” 

The  Rural  would  have  occasion  to  feel 
obliged  if  subscribers  would  test  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land's  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  beside  other 
strains  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  earliest 
in  cultivation.  As  we  never  sell  seeds  or 
plants,  we  desire  that  the  simple  truth 
should  be  made  known.  Enough  seed 
will  be  sent  to  each  applicant  for  a  row 
ten  feet  long. 


Rural  subscribers  will  please  not  make 
application  lor  our  seeds  before  December  1, 
and  then  they  must  grant  our  request  to 
inclose  a  three-cent  -Stamp.  We  have  nev¬ 
er  insisted  upon  this  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  great  expense  of  these  distri¬ 
butions,  but  simply  to  insure  that  only 
those  apply,  who  are  really  interested  in 
the  farm  or  garden  sufficiently  to  give 
them  a  careful  test. 


Six  years  ago  the  Rural  distributed 
Clawson  wheat  arnoog  its  subscribers. 
Since,  it  has  distributed  Shumaker,  Fultzo- 
Clawson,  Defiance,  Champlain  and  Black- 
bearded  Centennial.  Now  it  offers  the 
Cross-bred  Diehl-Mediterranean,  which, 
judged  by  our  own  tests,  will  prove  the 
hardiest  and  most  productive  of  any.  Our 
engraving  is  true  to  nature,  showing  the 
average  head  as  grown  in  plots  at  the  Rural 
Experiment  Grounds  the  present  year. 


Several  years  ago  we  drilled  in  upon 
a  dozen  different  plots  all  the  way  from  a 
peck  to  three  bushels  of  seed  wheat. 
Upon  one  of  the  plots  (Shumaker)  the 
wheat  was  cross-drilled  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Those  plots  upon 
which  from  one-and-a-quarter  to  one-and- 
three-quarter  bushels  of  seed  was  used  yield¬ 
ed  the  best.  In  our  field  tests  we  have 
used  from  oue  to  two  bushels  of  seed, 
and  we  have  settled  upon  one-and-a-half 
as  giving  the  best  returns.  Our  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  naturally  well -drained,  and 
liable  to  suffer  from  droughts  in  June 
and  July. 


We  know  of  a  rich  farmer  that  had 
rather  pay  a  loud-mouthed,  boastful, 
showy,  eye-serving,  rascally,  ingenious,  sly 
farm  hand  twenty  dollars  a  month,  than 
a  true,  steady-going,  trustworthy  man 
twenty-five  dollars.  Three  of  his  men 
have  already  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
place  or  the  State,  haying  been  detected 
in  various  thefts  and  other  misdemeanors. 
We  have  no  patience  with  farmers  who 
are  mean  enough  to  economize  in  tliis  way, 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  no  more  to 
lie  trusted  than  the  jail-birds  they  employ. 
Don’t  confide  in  any  one  who  has  no  ap¬ 
preciation  of  faithful  services. 

- ♦  »  ♦  — 

When  we  see  a  farmer  who  rails  against 
farming  as  an  occupation  of  unremunera- 
tive  toil,  and  also  is  impatient  to  engage 
in  some  other — any  other — business,  the 
words  of  Jefferson  are  recalled:  “Let  the 
farmer  forevermore  be  honored  in  his  call¬ 
ing,  for  they  who  labor  in  the  earth  are 
the  chosen  people  of  God ;  ”  and  of  Wash¬ 
ington  :  “Agriculture  is  the  most  health¬ 
ful,  most  useful  and  most  noble  employ¬ 
ment  of  man.  ”  Strong  hands  and  earnest 


hearts  may  fail  to  make  the  poor,  worn-out 
soil  pay.  But  those  who,  having  had  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  fair  start,  have  yet  failed 
to  live  in  comfort  and  to  pay  their  debts, 
are  unfit  to  succeed  in  any  other  employ¬ 
ment  whatever. 


Whenever  bushes  of  suckers  are  seen 
growing  about  apple  or  pear  trees,  you 
may  know  that  the  Orchard  doesn’t  pay  and 
that  the  proprietor  is  a  shiftless  owner. 
Whenever  a  tree  is  covered  with  scale-* 
bark  lice  it  is  wiser  to  ask  what  will  re¬ 
store  health  to  the  tree  than  what  will  kill 
the  lice.  A  pear  tree  whose  roots  are  in  a 
damp,  undrained  soil  is  the  favorite  home 
of  these  lice,  and  destroy  them  as  we  may 
by  liquid  applications  or  by  rubbing  and 
crushing  them,  others  will  appear  the  next 
season.  You  may  ward  off  an  attack  of 
malaria  with  quinine,  but  if  you  would 
escape  the  disease,  change  your  home  and 
get  away  from  the  cause. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  page  571 
that  we  again  club  with  the  good  old 
Inter-Ocean  and  Detroit  Free  Press.  The 
N.  Y.  World  has  been  omitted  in  favor  of 
the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Times,  which  change 
our  readers  will  kindly  note.  Those  who 
subscribe  through  us  for  the  Rural  and 
either  or  all  of  the  above  journals,  will  be 
entitled  to  our  Seed  Distribution  without 
application.  By  employing  more  hands  on 
our  mailing  lists  during  the  subscription 
season  than  ever  before,  we  promise  our 
friends  the  best  attention  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  with  a  view  to  avoiding  mis¬ 
takes  and  to  securing  prompt  returns.  We 
beg  our  readers,  however,  to  assist  us  by 
writing  their  names  and  addresses  plainly, 
giving  names  of  jmst-ofice  and  State. 
- - 

One  dollar  a  pound  for  a  good  new 
seedling  potato.  Is  it.  absurdly  high,  as 
many  complain  ?  Let  those  who  think  so 
set  about  to  produce  a  superior  new 
variety  from  the  seed-ball,  and  wbeu  they 
have  succeeded  let  them  then  state  what 
the  price  should  be.  They  may  produce 
thousands  of  seedlings  and  not  one  of 
them  he  essentially  better  than  the  named 
kinds  in  the  market.  Again  there  must 
be  several  years  of  selection  and  propaga¬ 
tion  ere  the  new  potato  can  be  placed 
upon  the  market.  The  stock  must  then 
be  sold  to  the  merchant  or  introduced  by 
the  originator.  In  either  case  it  must  he 
extensively  advertised,  or  the  public  will 
never  know  of  the  new  seedling,  be  it 
offered  at  $1.00  the  pound  or  at  25  cents. 
Originators  of  superior  plants  are  entitled 
to  a  generous  compensation  for  their  labor 
which  benefits  every  class  of  society,  and 
we  are  among  those  who  hold  that  such 
labor  is  but  poorly  appreciated  and 
rarely  overpaid. 


WHEAT  AND  GRAPE  HYBRIDS  (?) 


We  know  of  certain  grape  “hybrid¬ 
izers  ”  that  cross  grapes  only  a  fter  t  he  cap 
has  fallen,  and  wheats  not  until  the.  heads 
are  “in  bloom” — and  they  really  think 
that  their  seedlings  are  “hybrids  ”  or  cross¬ 
breeds.  As,  however,  the  anthers  of  the 
wheat  fiower  burst  and  shed  their  pollen 
upon  the  stigmas  before  the  plants  are  ••in 
bloom,”  and  as  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  grape  blossoms  before  the  “cap” 
falls,  it  will  appear  that  in  the  wheat  no 
cross-fertilization  has  occurred, and  that  in 
the  grapes  it  is  doubtful  at  least.  Iu  cross¬ 
ing  grapes  the  present  season,  we  found  the 
anthers  ripe  or  burst  in  every  case  in  which 
the  “cap”  (petals  of  the  flower)  had  fallen 
or  was  ready  to  fall.  We  see  that  Prof. 
Beal  says  that  “grapes  fertilize  before  the 
flowers  open,”  and  that  therefore  “the 
stamens  must  be  carefully  cut  away  and  a 
paper  bag  be  put  over  the  flowers  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  outside  pollen  reaching  them.” 

Grapes  vary  remarkably  from  seeds — a 
fact  winch  some  of  our  grape  “hybridists” 
attribute,  to  their  futile  manipulation. 
Wheat  rarely  varies  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  variations  should  occur 
in  those  plants  which  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  whieh  were  erroneously  thought 
to  have  been  crossed.  We  have  raised  over 
250  wheats  with  different  names,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  the 
same.  Of  these,  several  kinds  which  of 
late  have  been  offered  as  new  hybrids  have 
been  found  to  be  merely  old  varieties  re¬ 
christened. 

- - 

OPPOSITION  TO  BRITISH  CATTLE 
RANCHES  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

The  American  National  League  is  the 
name  under  which  an  attempt  is  being 
made,  in  the  frontier  States  to  get  up  an 
excitement  against  English  and  Scotch  in¬ 
vestors  in  Western  cattle  ranches.  While 
we  in  the  East  are  protesting  against 


pauper  immigration  from  Europe  which 
threatens  to  occupy  our  alms-houses  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  tax-payer,  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  Far  West  are  protesting  against 
plutocratic  immigration  from  Europe 
which  threatens  to  occupy  our  public  land- 
at  the  expense  of  the  native  settler  and 
stock- raiser.  The  high  price  of  cattle  here 
for  several  years,  and  the  depreciation  of 
real  estate  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
of  late  led  to  the  investment  of  a  great 
deal  of  British  capital  in  the  raising  of 
live  stock  on  the  Plains,  chiefly  by  joints 
stock  associations  and  the  younger  sons 
of  wealthy  families,  and  the  arrogant  en¬ 
croachments  of  those  on  the  arable  border¬ 
land,  together  with  their  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  rights  of  smaller,  poorer  and 
weaker  competitors,  has  very  naturally 
aroused  a  world  of  discontent  and  resent¬ 
ment  among  those  injured  or  menaced  by 
their  monopolizing  action.  The  oppress¬ 
ive  power  of  vast  wealth,  associated  or  in¬ 
dividual,  over  the  earnings  of  labor  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  bold, 
adventurous  spirits  of  the  Far  West  are 
more  restive  under  it,  especially  when  ex¬ 
ercised  by  aliens,  thau  the  dwellers  in  older- 
settled  sectious  where  custom  and  a  more 
thoroughly  organized  law-enforcing  ma¬ 
chinery  have  begot  a  more  patient  disposi¬ 
tion  under  legalized  hardships,  and  a  more 
sober  disposition  to  seek  for  relief  by  the 
slow  routine  of  legislation. 

The  grievances  which  our  Western 
friends  complain  of,  however,  are  likely 
to  be  only  temporary,  and  their  fears  are 
not  likely  to  be  realized.  “The  present 
extraordinary  exodus  of  English  aristo¬ 
crats  to  the  United  States  is  a  rush  of  the 
vanguard  of  a  great  army  who  are  panting 
for  locations  for  transfers  of  estates,”  says 
the  League.  With  the  probable  fall  in 
the  price  of  live-stock,  however,  as  the 
numbers  increase,  the  inducements  to  in¬ 
vestment  in  that  line  will  diminish,  and 
the  British  “aristocrats”  who  have  sunk 
their  millions  in  the  purchase  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  pastures  at  high  prices  from 
Americans,  will  probably  sell  them  again 
to  Americans  at  considerably  lovrer  fig¬ 
ures.  If  they  remain  here,  they  will  iu 
most  cases  do  so  as  Americans,  and  it 
is  against  aliens,  not.  against  citizens, 
that  the  present  movement  is  directed. 
The  land  will  remain  and  will  not  be  de¬ 
preciated  in  value,  and  this  country  will 
ultimately  be  the  gainer  by  the  production 
of  cheaper  beef,  mutton  and  wool  as  well 
as  by  the  profits  of  transportation,  and  the 
use  of  the  money  invested. 

True,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  individual 
sufferer  from  hardships  to  find  consolation 
and  patience  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
general  good  that  may  accrue  in  the  future 
from  the  grievances  uuder  which  he  at 
present  groans.  This  is  a  selfish,  impetu¬ 
ous  age  when  each  person  seeks  liis  own 
welfare  all  the  time,  and  grasps  all  he  can 
of  the  certain  good  of  to-day,  confident 
that  he  will  bo  equally  able  to  grasp  his 
share  of  the  uncertain  good  of  to-morrow, 
This  is  the  example  set  by  the  most  “suc¬ 
cessful  ”  men,  the  millionaires  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  seeking  simply  the  accumulation  of 
superabundant  wealth,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  frontier  settler, 
struggling  for  a  precarious  livelihood, 
will  be  less  selfish  or  more  public-spirited. 
- - 

MAXIMUM  SPEED  OF  THE  TROTTER. 


The  marvelous  increase  of  speed  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  American  trotter  since  Boston 
Blue,  in  1818,  performed  the  feat,  then 
thought  impossible,  of  trotting  a  mile  in¬ 
side  three  minutes,  has  naturally  led  to 
tlic  inquiry  what  is  the  highest  speed  of 
which  the  trotting  horse  is  capable  over 
a  distance  of  one  mile.  Two  scientific 
gentleman  of  national  reputation,  Profes¬ 
sor  William  H.  Brewer  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Francis  E.  Niphcr  of  Missouri, 
have  lately  ventured  to  answer  this 
question.  Last  April  Professor  Brewer, 
in  an  article  contributed  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  published  a  list  of 
trotting  horses  which  have  reached  or  sur¬ 
passed  various  rates  of  speed  ranging 
from  8.80  to  2. 1 1  for  a  series  of  years  ex¬ 
tending  from  1843  to  1882.  In  1848  it 
seems  only  one  horse  trotted  a  mile  in  2.80 
or  better,  while  the  number  bad  Increased 
to  14.  in  1858;  to  59  in  1863;  to  87(1  in 
1878,  and  to  1,684  in  1882.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  table,  down  to  1882,  495 
horses  had  trotted  a  mile  in  2,25  or  bet¬ 
ter  ;  275,  in  2.23  or  better;  156,  iu  2.21 
or  better;  60  in  2.19  or  better;  18  iu  2.17 
or  better;  and  8  in  2.16  or  better.  Of 
the  list  the  Professor  said,  “  T  leave  it  to 
mathematicians  to  plot  the  curves  which 
immediately  suggest  themselves  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  fast  horses  will  ultimately  trot 
and  when  this  maximum  will  be  attained.” 

The  task  thus  suggested  Mr.  Nipher 
lias  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  a  couple 


of  articles  contributed  to  the  above  per¬ 
iodical.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  month,  he  states  it.  as  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  maximum  speed  to  which 
the  trotter  will  constantly  approximate, 
but  never  attain,  is  one  mile  in  1.82 
end  that  the  time  of  the  trotter  will  be 
reduced  to  within  a  single  second  of  this 
figure  within  360  years  after  1860 — or  in 
A.  D.  2220.  This  conclusion  obtained 
by  graphical  process,  he  does  not  vouch 
for  as  absolutely  correct.  Indeed,  he  says 
the  maximum  speed  may  possibly  be  as 
low  as  1.40;  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  limit  can  be  fixed  within  the  next  ten 
years,  and  that  ultimately,  there  will  bo 
a  difference  of  only  a  few  seconds  between 
the  speed  of  trott  ing  and  running  horses. 
In  his  second  article,  in  the  Journal  for 
the  current  mouth,  Mr.  Nipher  says 
that  by  a  new  calculation  by  the 
mathematical  method  he  has  conclud¬ 
ed  that  1.31  rather  than  1.82,  will  be 
the  maximum  speed  of  which,  the  trotting 
horse  is  capable  for  a  mile.  The  probable 
error  in  this  value  is  not,  he  declares, 
over  four  seconds,  and  ns  the  best  run¬ 
ning  horse  record  now  is  1.40,  and  it  is  not 
probable  this  can  be  lowered  by  five  sec¬ 
onds,  it  is  likely,  he  thinks,  the  trotter 
will  ultimately  outstrip  the  racer. 

The  movement,  of  the  trottiug  gait  is 
considered  more  regular  than  that  of  the 
running,  and  therefore  less  fatiguing  and 
exhausting.  There  is  not  so  much  waste 
of  power  in  lifting  the  body  from  the 
earth,  and  although  running  is  natural  to 
t  he  horse  while  fast,  trotting  is  not,  it  is 
argued  that  the  latter  gait  will  finally  be 
thefastcr.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  stated 
by  Mr.  Nipher  that  some  herds  of  wild 
horses  on  the  Plains  are  natural  pacers, 
so  steady  and  fast  that  they  preserve  this 
gait  even  when  pursued  by  running  horses, 
and  the  case  is  mentioned  of  a  large, 
white  Texan  pacer  that  could  not  be  over¬ 
taken  even  by  the  fastest  running  horse. 

- »-»■♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Thirty-fourth  year  of  tliis  journal  and 
the  seventh  of  its  present  management. 

W ith  educated  farmers  and  gardeners  the 
Rural  Nkw-Yokker  is  indispensable.  They 
can  appreciate  the  amount  of  practical  know  l¬ 
edge  required  to  publish  such  a  journal. 

All  who  receive  this  Fair  Number  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  may  apply  (by  postal 
card)  for  n  regular  number.  It  w  ill  be  for¬ 
warded  gratuitously. 

The  Rural  Rew-Yorker  writes  from  ex¬ 
perience  almost  entirely.  When  it  cannot  do 
so  it  engages  those  who  can.  it  is  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  more  than  for  any  other,  that 
it  is  prized  by  practical,  intelligent  farmers. 

The  Rural  is  pleased  to  know  that  many  of 
its  readers,  acting  upon  It*  advice  to  grow 
seedling  potatoes  and  strawberries  and  grapes 
according  to  its  illustrated  directions,  have 
found  much  pleasure  and  instruction  in  doing 
so.  Wo  hope  also  that  they  may  in  due  time 
be  profited  thereby. 

If  j*ou  go  to  town  too  often  or  remain  too 
long — longer  thau  your  business  requires — 
time  enough  to  cultivate  the  garden  thor¬ 
oughly  will  be  wasted,  and  the  wife  will  be 
told  uext  day  that  you  “have  no  time  to  waste 
iu  the  garden.”  and  that  she  “must  attend 
to  that”  hoi  self. 

Believing  that  tho  Salome  Apple,  though 
not  of  the  highest  quality  us  a  Winter  apple, 
is  at  least,  equal  in  quality  to  any  other  in 
June,  we  have  presented  an  engraving  of  the 
fruit  and  originul  tree.  Mr.  Hathaway  re¬ 
marks  that  there  is  no  other  apple  that  carries 
such  a  heavy  crop  without  running  the  fruit 
into  little  worthless  culls  or  destroying  tie 
tree.  He  behoves  it  to  be  us  hardy  as  the 
wild  crab. 

Referring  to  the  manure-water  and  sand 
potato  culture  under  Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  had  the  pieces 
been  planted  iu  lulls  three  by  three  feet  apart, 
the  yield  at  the  same  rate  would  have  doou 
nearly  280  bushels  per  ac  re..  The  set  of  experi¬ 
ments  is  useful  us  showing  that,  all  things 
equal,  a  mellow,  loose  medium  will  produce  a 
larger  yield  of  potatoes  than  a  more  compact 
medium,  .nd  they  wall  be  of  better  form.  It 
is  the  opposition  which  tho  soil  makes  which 
causes  irregularities  iu  shape. 

Complaint  is  mu  le  of  paltry,  contemptible 
frauds  by  shippers  of  cattle  from  this  country 
to  England,  by  Lorin  A.  Lathron,  American 
Consul  at  Bristol,  lie  charges  that  base  ad 
vantage  is  continually  being  taken  in  New 
York  and  Montreal  of  the  ignorance  and  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  men  who  are  induced  by  cuttle 
shippers  to  accompany  their  consignments 
across  tho  Atlantic.  Tho  men  are  promised 
from  $5  to  #15  and  a  pass  back.  Impelled  by 
poverty  and  hunger,  the  poor  wretches  eagerly 
accept  the  positions  without  asking  who  on 
the  other  side  will  pay  them  for  their  services, 
and  on  their  arrival  in  Eugland  they  can  lind 
no  oue  to  pay  them  a  cent  or  provide  for  their 
return.  The  most  fortunate  of  them  get  n 
pass  and  no  pay,  or  pay  and  no  pass,  but  often¬ 
times  uuither  is  given.  Surely  aft  the  shippers 
are  wealthy  men — but  isn't  a  wealty  man  us 
likely  as  another  to  bo  guilty  of  a  really  mean 
action,  and  less  likely  to  fool  ashamed  of  it  1 
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and  better  than  any  other.  Would  you  kind¬ 
ly  send  us  a  few  seeds  that  we  may  test  them? 

Respectfully,  Ed.  R.  N.-Y. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  much  pleasure  in  com¬ 
plying  with  your  request  for  a  sample  of  the 
New  Extra  Early  Pea  wo  have  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  perfecting,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  place  them 
iu  your  trial  grounds  aud  compare  them  with 
any  other  peas  of  the  same  class  you  may  have 
obtained.  They  will  bear  close  comparison 
and  we  are  confident  you  will  find  them  a 
great  acquisition.  Wc  have  been  working 
at  them  for  several  years,  and  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  Veiy  p?  o- 
lillc  (please  note  size  of  the  pods),  we  claim 
them  to  t»e  the  earliest  and  most  even  in 
maturing  of  any  pea  yet  introduced,  and 
know  the  pea  itself  will  substantiate  every 
claim  we  make  for  it.  Hoping  that  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  you  will  favor  us 
with  your  opinion  of  them.  I  remain 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Cleveland  per  J.  E.  North  hup. 

Dear  Sir: — We  received  May  4  or  5,  50  seeds 
of  your  new  pea.  These  were  planted  May  6. 
A  severe  spell  of  dry  weather  followed.  June 
20,  the  vines  were  2**  feet  high,  slender  but 
remarkably  uniform  iu  hight  and  habit.  One 
hundred  pods  weighed  10  ounces,  containing 
054  seeds  which  weighed  eight  ounces.  The 
[icas  ripen  very  nearly  all  at  once.  We  are 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  really  the  “First 
and  Best'1  in  cultivation  and  would  be  pleased 
to  secure  a  quantity  large  enough  to  send  to 
Rural  subscribers  in  our  next  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  if  not  too  costly.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  at  once.  Respectfully, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  23d  ulto.  at 
hand  and  noted.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we 
are  obliged  to  be  among  our  pea  crop  con¬ 
stantly,  and  have  until  now  been  unable  to 
give  your  communication  the  consideration  it 
demanded,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
answered  more  promptly.  We  are  gratified 
to  receive  such  a  good  report  of  the  peas  sent 
you  by  us  at  your  request  for  trial,  aud  feel 
sure  that  under  more  favorable  conditions 
they  would  have  done  even  better.  Oar  own 
trials  prove  them  to  be  decidedly  superior  to 
any  others  we  have  tested  them  with,  aud 
we  have  grown  them  side  by  side  with  every 
other  Extra  Early  of  any  note.  We  should 
lie  greatly  pleased  to  have  them  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  your  valued  paper. 


take  one  thousand  ($1 ,000)  dollars  a  bushel  for 
what  we  now  have.  We  hope  the  proposition 
as  above  will  meet  your  approval.  Should  it 
do  so  please  to  let  us  know  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  the  number  of  peas  you  will  re- 
qun-e  and  we  will  send  you  all  we  possibly  can 
spare.  Yours  respectfully, 

A..  B.  Cleveland  per  J.  E.  Northrup. 


THIRD, 


THE  CROSS-BRED  DIEHL-MEDITER 
RANEAN  WHEAT. 


We  received  last  year  from  several  persons 
a  small  quantity  of  this  wheat  to  test- 
Through  some  mistake  one  drill  was  marked 
as  having  been  received  from  Sir.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  of  England.  It  was  sown  not  until 
October  and  every  plant  passed  the  Winter 
without  harm,  tillered  more  than  any  other 


the  best  of  a  number  of  selected  ears  sent  to 
us  by  the  originator  and  true  to  nature  both 
as  to  the  ear,  kernel  cross-section  and  cob. 
We  have  about  one  acre  of  this  corn  growing 
at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  but  at  the 
time  wo  are  obliged  to  make  these  notes  it  is 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  justify  us  in 
arriving  at  am*  conclusions.  Our  readers 
may  rely  at  harvest  upon  an  impartial  report 


THE  RURAL’S 

Next  Free  Seed  Distribution 


THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN 

20  Years’  Selection 
FROM  THREE  KINDS  AT  FIRST. 
Prolific,  Early,  Six  Feet  High. 
Large  Kernels,  Small  Cobb. 


I  would  not  sell  my  stock  for  #1,000  per 
bushel,1’  says  the  originator.  The  Earliest 
aud  best  in  Cultivation.  It  will  uot 
be  offered  for  sale  in  two  years. 


Cross-Bred  Mediterranean-Diehl 

The  Hardiest  and  Most  Prolific  of  Wheats. 

A  NEW  RYE 

OF  GREAT  PROMISE. 

Horsford's  Market  Carden  Pea. 

An  Intermediate  of  Great  Productiveness. 
Not  offered  for  sale. 


BLACK  CHAMPION  OATS 

A  Selection  from  many  Foreign 
Varieties.  Not  offered 
for  sale. 


The  Rural  Garden  Treasures 


Enough  for  a  small  Garden  of  the  Choicest 
Annuals.  Biennials  and  Perennials. 

One  hundred  kinds  from  the 
Rural  Grounds,  from 
Europe  and  Rural 
Subscribers. 


TOMATOES 


A  mixed  Packet  of  all  the  new  kinds 
together  with  several  originating  at 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds 
amt  never  offered  for  sale. 

A  Really  Valuable  Combination  of  New  and 
Choice  Varieties  offered  to  all  subscribers 
of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr  who  apply 
sending  us  a  three -cent  stamp  in 
pai  t-paymenfc  of  postage  and 
as  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  interested  in  caring 
for  the  seeds. 

the  entire  collection  to  each  applicant. 


mil 
.  vv  f; 


THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN. 


Thousand  Fold  Rye. — Fig.  613. 

kind  and  ripened  with  Clawson  The* other 
plots  which  proved  to  be  the  same  were  equally 
hardy,  but  as  they  were  sown  in  September 
this  was  deemed  the  hardiest  and  in  our  re* 
port  was  the  only  variety  ranked  at  100.  The 
illustrations  Figs.  618-0  show  a  front  and  a  side 
v  iew  of  the  average  head  ;ts  raised  in  our  experi¬ 
ment  plot.  There  are  10  breasts  or  spikelets  to  a 
side,  each  containing  from  three  to  four  grains 
which  are  of  a  dark  amber  color.  In  our 
soil  and  climate  the  Clawson  or  Fultz  will 
average  but  a  fraction  over  two  grains  to  n 
spikelet.  The  following  letter  written  July 
18  iu  response  to  our  request,  is  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Libby,  the  agricultural  specialist  of  Hu  am 
Sibley  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“  We  send  yon  by  express  to-day  two  stools 
of  the  Hybrid  Mediterranean  Wheat  from  our 
test  gardeu  plat.  The  rust  you  will  see  on  the 
leaves  is  due  to  excessive  wet  and  alternate 
hot  days,  but  no  harm  has  resulted  to  the 


The  originator  of  this  corn  states  that  it  was 
produced  byr  planting  three  varieties  together 
in  the  same  field  20  years  ago,  aud  continuing 
to  make  selections  from  year  to  year  of  the 
best  eai-s  which  continued  to  show  the  three 
strains.  Ho  further  states  that  bo  has  re¬ 
peatedly  raised  over  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  under  good  care  and  cultiva¬ 
tion;  that  the  stalks  are  more  prolific  even 
than  Blount’s,  often  bearing  three  largo  ears 
to  a  stalk  and  occasionally  four  aud  five;  that 
4t  will  ripen  in  IK)  days  in  average  seasons; 
that  it  gnnrs  but  six  fret  high;  that  the  cob 
is  small,  the  kernels  large  aud  that  the  grain 
makes  a  meal  distinctly  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  deut  corn. 

W e  do  uot  cither  credit  or  discredit  these 
remarkable  claims,  wo  do  but  present  them  to 
t  he  reader  as  they  have  been  made  to  us. 

The  engraving  p.  558  Fig.  014  is  drawn  from 


Black  Champion  Oats.— Fig  612. 


from  the  Rural,  whether  it  may  greatly  dis¬ 
appoint  the  hopes  of  the  originator  or  realize 
his  expectations. 


We  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  an  appropriate  name  aud  your 
letter  has  served  to  solve  that  difficulty' ,  We 
have  decided,  in  recognition  of  that  journal 
w  hich  bus  done  so  nine  h  to  advance  the  in 
terest  of  the  agriculturist  and  market  gar¬ 
dener,  to  call  the  pea— “Cleveland’s  Rural 
New-Yorker1' and  to  give  the  christening  a 
substantial  character  we  will  send  enough  of 
them  to  enable  each  applicant  (subscriber  to 
the  Rural)  to  judge  personally  of  their  merits. 
Of  course,  wo  can  spare  you  but  few  as  our 
stock  is  so  small  and  valuable,  that  uuder  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  we  cannot  sell 
them  in  any  quantity  for  at  least  two  years. 
If  we  should  seek  to  sell  you  any ,  you  might 
deem  our  price  excessive,  as  w'e  would  not 


SECOND. 


CLEVELAND’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
PEA. 


The  following  correspondence  will  explain 
itself: 

Mu.  A.  B.  Cleveland, 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — We  hear  that  through  several 
years  you  have  beeu  making  careful  selections 
from  the  earliest  peas  in  cultivation,  and  that 
the  resulting  improved  strain  is  really'  earlier 
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straw  or  grain  from  it.  Below  is  a  statement 
of  our  observations: — 

The  Hybrid  Mediterranean  Wheat  was 
planted  September  33rd,  1882,  in  Hiram  Sibley 
&  Co's  tost  grounds,  in  very  rich  garden  soil, 
seed  four  inches  apart  in  drills  two  feet  apart. 
The  seed  vegetated  October  3  vory  evenly. 
The  young  plants  grew  vigorously  uutil  snow 
came.  During  the  Winter  the  ground  was 
bare  much  of  the  time,  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  ice  rested  upon  the  plat  for  a  number  of 
days.  The  wheat  came  through  the  Winter 
all  right,  being  thoroughly  hardy,  and  in  early 
Spring  appeared  the  best  of  any  of  nine  varie¬ 
ties,  among  which  wore  Martin’s  Amber, 
Lovett’s  White,  Red  Mediterranean,  Turkey. 
Velvet  Chaff,  etc.,  and  it  has  kept  the  lead 
throughout,  being  at  this  time  nearly  ready 
for  harvest.  The  varieties  all  Lad  an  equal 
chance  being  planted  in  tlie  same  manner. 
The  growth  of  the  wheat  in  the  Fall  was  no 
special  advantage  as  protection  against  frost, 
because  the  distance  between  the  plants  pre¬ 
vented  any  protection  of  the  soil.  To-day  we 
counted  12  stools,  selected  as  near  as  possible, 
to  obtain  an  average.  One  had  72  stems  and 
heads;  one  40;  one  46;  oue  48;  one  41 ;  one  89; 
one  34;  one  33;  oue  30;  two  28;  oue  27.  The 
average  hight  was  about  five  feet;  the  average 
length  of  head  about  three  inches,  some  of 
them  running  three-and-a- half  to  four  inches. 
The  excessively  wet  weather  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  some  of  the  blossoms  from  fertilizing, 
and  the  birds  have  picked  out  so  many  kernels 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  fair  count  of  the 
grains  in  the  heads.  The  fields  of  this  wheat 
being  grown  in  lighter  soil  and  more  exposed 
situations  near  Rochester,  show  much  better 
sample  heads  than  this  garden  plat,  although 
the  yield  will  bo  less,  probably  35  and  30 
bushels  per  acre.1’ 

A  fricud  at  Vermont  writes  as  follows: 
“  The  so-called  Mediterranean  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat  I  think  very  favorably  of,  and  now  ex¬ 
pect  to  sow  a  quantity  of  it  next  Fall.  If  we 
can  find  a  Winter  wheat  that  will  yield  as 
well  as  Clawson  and  give  us  better  flour,  and 
stand  our  Winters,  we  shall  feel  pretty 
good  about  it.  I  think  this  variety  Jills  the  bill 
well.  It  stands  up  well  under  our  heavy 
winds  and  does  not  lodge.” 

- 4  ♦  « - 

FOTJETH. 

A  NEW  RYE— “THOUSAND-FOLD.” 

In  our  Fair  Number  of  last  year  were  given 
the  results  of  our  test  of  this  rye,  received 
through  a  friend  from  Germany.  They  were 
sown  October  2  and  yielded  heavily,  though, 
being  but  a  single  drill,  no  fair  estimate  of  the 
yield  per  acre  could  be  given.  The  illustration 
Fig.  613  is  taken  from  an  average  head  while 
still  green.  Some  of  the  stools  had  19 
stems  measuring  six  feet  three  inches  in  hight. 


FIFTH. 


HORSFORD’S  MARKET  GARDEN  PEA. 


This  was  sent  to  us  to  be  tested  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Horsford  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  the  origina¬ 
tor.  It  was  grown  in  a  plot  among  many 
other  kinds  and  selectod  by  us  on  account  of 
its  productiveness,  the  size  aud  quality  of  the 
seed,  though,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  accurate 
engraving,  Fig,  616,  the  pods  ore  not  large.  But 
they  are  borne  in  pairs.  Mr.  Horsford  writes:  “1 
made  the  cross  in  the  Summer  “of  ’79  by  using 
the  pollen  of  Laxton’s  Alpha  on  the  American 
Wonder.  There  were  three  peas  one  of  which 
produced  the  Racket,  the  other  two  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden.  Unlike  most  of  my  crosses,  the 
Market  Garden  has  shown  almost  no  variation 
since  the  first  two  plants  came  up.  They  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  1  put  them  together.  1 
compared  the  quality  of  it  with  the  Wonder 
and  could  see  no  difference,  I  quote  from 
Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy's  (Mo.)  report:  ‘Ripened 
about  with  McLean’s  Advancer  and  have  a 
full  crop  ripening  entirely  w  ithin  eight  days — 
quality  excellent.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
crop  ripens  within  so  short  a  time  is  one  of  its 
best  ooints  for  the  Market  Garden.’  ” 


sixth 


BLACK  CHAMPION  OATS. 


These  oats  also  were  sent  to  us  to  be  tested 
by  Mr.  Horsford.  Ho  received  them  with  14 
other  varieties  from  Europe  under  a  foreign 
name,  and  being  the  most  promising  of  all  in  Lis 
climate  (Vermont.)  lie  renamed  thorn  as  above 
and  raised  a  stock.  Our  own  plants  grew  to 
the  bight  of  five  feet  and  over  with  heavy 
stems  and  broad  leaves,  as  shown  at  Fig.  612. 
The  panicles  are  spreading  and  the  size 
of  the  oat  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  this  oat  is  that  It  tillers 
more  than  uny  variety  we  have  Over 
raised,  so  that  half  the  quantity  of  seed 
usually  sown  per  acre  would  suffice  The 
RttUAt.  misrelt  r»1}t  t,M*  blank  fflV 
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trial,  without  any  further  knowledge  of  how 
it  may  behave  in  other  parts  of  the  country- 
Mr.  Horsford  writes  us.  “If  you  will  com. 
pare  its  panicles  with  others,  you  will  find,  I 
think,  that  its  shape  is  apt  to  mislead  and  that 
the  average  number  of  grains  in  a  panicle 
will  compare  favorably  with  other  lands.  I 
have  selected  five  of  the  best  heads  I  could 
find  of  each  of  five  varieties  of  oats,  including 
the  Black  Champion,  aud  have  countol  and 
averaged  the  grains  per  head: 


|  Si*  i 
ill  I 


Black  Champion .  I  nil  K.s  to 

White  Probestelr  . I  81«  •!  ltP.3-5 

White  Belgian . .  |  ?’t;  11151-5 

Hallett’s  Pedigree  Wlilte  Canadian _ I  427  S">2-5 

White  Challenge . I  3U3  |  73  3-5 

The  White  Probosteir  and  White  Belgian 
have  the  advantage  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  bad  good  cultivation  and  been  selected 
for  several  years.  Ihe  Black  Champion  Is 
less  inclined  to  rust  with  me  than  most  sorts, 
though  quite  late  in  maturing.” 


SEVENTH. 


THE  RURAL  GARDEN  TREASURES. 


For  our  lady  friends  it  is  proposed  to  make 
this  collection  of  mixed  seeds  as  valuable  as 
possible  aud  to  send  to  each  axiplicant  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  fill  a  little  garden  with 
all  the  most  desirable  bedding  plants  in  culti¬ 
vation,  not  including,  os  we  did  last  year 
seeds  of  hardy  shrubs,  which,  requiring  a 
longer  time  to  germinate,  should  not  be  sown 


TOMATO  SEEDS  OF  ALL  THE  LATEST 
AND  BEST  VARIETIES. 

For  the  past  seven  years  we  have  made 
selections  from  our  best  strains  of  tomatoes 
with  a  view  to  increase  their  solidity,  keeping 
qualities  and  smoothness.  No  cross-breeding 
lias  been  attempted;  neither  have  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  produce  earlier  kinds.  The 
largest  and  smoothest  specimens  of  fruit  have 
been  spread  out  on  boards  and  the  seeds  have 
been  saved  from  tbosu  alone  which  remained 
sound  and  Ann  the  longest..  Besides  our  own 
strains,  the  collection  will  be  made  up  of  Liv- 
ington’s  Favorite,  Perfection  and  Paragon 
(Acme  is  excluded  because  it  rots  in  many 
places),  Rochester,  Mayflower,  Cardinal,  Cli¬ 
max,  etc. ,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
every  applicant  for  this  Seed  Dist  ribution  will 
have  the  .opportunity,  without  expense,  of  raid¬ 
ing  a  few  plants  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  toma¬ 
toes  known  as  well  as  of  u  number  of  kinds  not 
yet  offered  for  sale,  und  In  this  way  h*  enabled 
to  make  his  own  selections  for  another  season 
from  those  which  he  deems  iu  all  respects  the 
best  for  his  soil  and  climate. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  abovo  Eight 
Kinds  of  seeds  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  every 
subscriber  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  who 
applies  before  April  1st,  188-1.  inclosing  a  three- 
eont  stamp  as  guarantee  that  he  or  she  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  Distribution  will  begin  early  in  the 
New  Year. 

Applicants  need  not  request  us  to  substit ate 
any  other  kinds  of  seeds  for  those  offered.  The 
entire  distribution  will  be  scut  te  each  appli¬ 
cant. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  miscarriages  are  caused 
by  the  fact  that  t,lie  names  and  addresses  are 


Rural  Union  Corn,  Cross  Section. 

Fio,  615. 

with  those  which  germinate  freely.  Many  of 
our  subscribers  have  already  kindly  offered  to 
furnish  the  Rural  with  scodsof  rare  or  choice 
varieties  which  they  have  gathered  and  are 
gathering  for  the  purpose,  and  we  shall  hope 
from  this  source  aioue  to  make  up  a  varied 
and  rare  collection  which,  without  such  aid. 
it  would  l>e  difficult  to  do.  The  rest  of  the 
seeds  will  bo  gathered  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  imported  from  Europe. 

- - - 

EIGHTH  AND  LAST. 


.  n  Ftrt  «l4n 


C.Faftner 
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Imperfect,  or  illegibly  written.  We  beg  of  our 
friends— every  one — to  w  rite  every  letter  plain 
ly  and  not  to  take  for  granted  that  the  name 
or  residence  is  familiar  to  us. 

In  applying  for  seeds,  merely  say  “Send 
Seeds”  and  inclose  a  threo-cent  stamp,  being 
careful  not  to  stick  it  to  the  paper. 


LET  IT  BE  UNDERSTOOD 


that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in 
uny  case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  its  subscribers. 
Were  this  otherwise,  the  reports  of  the  results 
of  our  tests  and  the  descriptions  of  the  plants 
which  we  introduce,  would  not  bn  accepted  as 
disinterested.  But  we  sell  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  only,  the  object  of  whose  present  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  advance  tho  true  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture,  Tho  Seed  or  Plant 
Distributions  of  this  journal  are 

^“ABSOLUTELY  EREE,„jFffl 

When,  by  such  tests,  wo  find  that  n  given  plaDt 
promises  to  be  more  valuable  than  others  of 
its  kind  which  have  been  generally  cultivated, 
we,  at  once,  if  practicable,  place  it  in  our  next 
Distribution,  and  send  it, without  charge,  to  all 
of  our  subscribers  who  apply.  Besides,  as 


nal  reading  matter  from  beginning  to  end  by 
the  best  writers  of  America  and  England.  2, 
It  is  printed  upon  fine,  natural-colored  paper. 
3,  It  contains  yearly  not  loss  than  500  engrav¬ 
ings,  mostly  original,  by  our  own  artists.  4, 
It  is  conducted  by  practical  farmers  whose 
first  aim  it  is,  irrespective  of  advertisers  and 
all  merely  pecuniary  or  personal  interests  to 
tell  the  whole  truth.  5,  The  Rural,  is  the  first 
newspaper  to  have  established  Experimental 
Grounds  in  connection  with  journalism.  They 
comprise  82  acres.  All  new  farm  and  garden 
implements,  seeds  and  plants  are  there  tested 
and  the  results  uro  impartially  reported 
upon  in  its  columns.  5,  The  Rural.  New 
Yorker  is  conscientious,  progressive,  agres- 
sivo,  sparkling  and  original.  It  admits  no  am¬ 
biguous  or  fraudulent  advertisements.  It  is 
pure  in  tone;  it  is  a  farm,  garden,  religious, 
nows  and  literary  paper  all  in  one,  and  is,  in 
short,  the  complete  family  rural  journal  of 
America.  It  is  national  in  every  department 
and  tolcratesjno  sectional  animosities.  8,  The 
value  of  its 

FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTIONS 
is  now  well  and  widely  known.  Only  seeds 
and  plants  which  have  originated  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  Experiment  Grounds,  or  which  are  new. 


Horsford’s  Market  Garden  Pea. — Pm.  did. 


these  offerings  are  not  premiums,  as  they  are 
sometimes  made  without  requiring  either  an 
application  or  any  payment  of  postage,  we 
hold  the  right  to  continue  them  or  to  disco  u- 
tin  ite  them  as  we  may  determine. 

- IM 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


W e  would  respectf ully  state  to  those  who 
read  this  specimen  number  of  the  Rural  N ew- 
Yokker  who  are  not  subscribers,  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  send  them  specimens  of 
any  number  free  upon  application.  Those 
who  are  familiur  with  tins  journal  will,  as  we 
believe,  support  us  in  the  following  claims:  1. 
Tho  Rural  New-Yorker  ia  filled  with origi- 


or  tho  best  of  their  kinds,  are  distributed.  !>, 
Wo  have  introduced  or  disseminated  during 
the  jiast  six  years  not  less  than  100  different 
species  or  varieties  among  our  subscribers 
without  cost  to  them.  Among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  mayl»>  mentioned  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant  and  Blush  Potatoes;  Blount’s 
White  Prolific  Corn,  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum,  tho  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  Clawsou, 
Fultxo-Clawson,  Shumaker  and  Surprise 
Wheats,  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats,  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  aud  Heavy'  Dent  Cor u;  tho  .  elo- 
phone  IVa,  with  garden  aud  flower  seeds  innu 
mo  ruble.  Attention  is  respectfully  called  to 
the  announcement  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  for  1881M  on  other  pages,  10,  Truth,  prog¬ 


ress  the  real  interests  of  the  land  aud  those 
who  cultivate  it,  the  dissemination  of  improved 
seeds  and  plants  aud  of  the  knowledge  ho  w 
best  to  cultivate  them ,  and  so  to  conduct  the 
journal  that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  ail 
who  love  nature  are  among  the  aims  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Among  its  more  important  departments  are 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  swine,  arboricul 
ture,  dairy,  domestic  economy,  farm  economy, 
field  crops,  garden  crops,  floriculture,  pomolo¬ 
gy — especially  grapes  aud  all  small  fruits, 
farm  implements,  landscape 
gardening,  veterinary,  crop  re¬ 
ports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  industrial  societies, 
agricultural  science,  chemical 
fertilizers,  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  farm  stories,  ru¬ 
ral  architecture,  a  department 
for  women  and  also  a  depart 
ment  for  children.  All  of  these 
departments  are  fairly'  illus¬ 
trated  by  first-class  artists  from 
original  dra  wings. 

The  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds,  conducted, as  they'  are, 
purely'  in  the  interests  of  read¬ 
ers,  offer  rare  facilities  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  paper  valuable.  All 
new  and  Rich-priced  seeds  are 
tested  at  once,  and  'eported 
upon  according  to  their  worth, 
so  that  subscribers  have  lx- fore 
them  a  trustworthy  guide  as 
to  what  novelties  are  worthy  of 
trial.  The  presents«ison, for  ex¬ 
ample,  wo  have  tested,  or  are  testing  SO  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  new  potatoes,  15  different  kinds  of 
corn,  50  different  kinds  of  wheat,  60  of  grapes. 
160  of  strawberries,  all  of  the  different  kinds 
of  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  besides 
a  rare  collection  of  the  most  hardy  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants. 

We  ask  all  progressive  farmers  and  horticul¬ 
turists  to  examine  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
before  subscribing  for  any-  family  journal  an¬ 
other  year.  For  this  purpose,  as  we  have  said, 
specimen  copies,  will  be  cheerfully'  sent  to  any 
addm  s.  We  wish  to  make  the  truth  apj>ear 
and  to  show  that  those  who  would  meet  with 
success  in  land-culture  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  journal,  aud  that  it  should  be  sub¬ 
scribed  for  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  price  is  $2  per  year,  and  there  is  no  club 
or  second  price.  Those  who  wuuld  aid  in  get¬ 
ting  up  clubs  should  send  for  our  new  premium 
lists  and  posters,  which  will  bo  promptly  for¬ 
warded  when  ready.  A  postal  card  addressed 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row, 
N.Y.,  requesting  specimen  copies,  premium- 
lists  or  outfits,  is  all  that  is  needed. 


the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  no 
uch  man.” 

H.  C.  Warner,  Forestburg,  Dak.: — “Keep 
right  hold  of  the  handles,  Bro.  Carman,  for 
you  aro  turning  over  the  most  practical  and 
consequently'  the  best  agricultural  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  eountiy.” 

Prof.  J.  M.  McBryde,  S.  C.  Agricultural 
College,  Columbia  : — “  I  fully  agree  with  you 
as  to  tho  necessity'  of  elevating  the  tone  and 
style  of  our  periodical  agricultural  literature. 


Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Pa.— 
Fig.  617. 

In  this  respect  you  are  doing  the  best  work  I 
know  of  anywhere.  Cheapness  is  certainly 
incompatible  with  quality — it  may  secure 
quantity.  Such  journals  as  yours  are  well 
worth  their  price,  and  I  believe  they  are  grad¬ 
ually' developing  and  educating  a  class  of  agri¬ 
cultural  readers  who  appreciate  this  fact,  and 
who  will  bo  willing  in  the  near  future  to  pay  a 
first-class  price  for  a  first-class  paper.” 

Prof.  L.  Dapsv,  of  Budapest,  Hungary:— 
“  I  have  the  pleasure  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  precious  paper.  Inclosed,  please 
find  three  dollars.” 


THE  ESTIMATION  IN  WHICH  THE  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW-YORKER  IS  HELD  BY 
ALL  GLASSES, 


Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  Peekskill,  N. 
Y. : — “  The  Rural  will  please  renew  my'  sub¬ 
scription.  To  have  the  paper  once  is  to  want 
it  al way's.” 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon.  Veterinary  Surgeon  of 
the  U.  S.  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture: — “Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  continued  aud 
brilliant  success,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
a  long  aud  increasingly  useful  career  is  still 
before  you.” 

Rev.  J.  R,  Garliek,  A.M.,  D.D.  of  King  and 
Queen  Co.,  Ya. : — “  The  Rural  grows  upon 
me.  1  should  try  to  get  it  if  the  cost  were 
doubled.  Its  suspension  would  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  be  a  great  loss  to  the  country." 

Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  of  the  Colorado  Ag. 
College:  -“1  think  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
the  best  agricultural  paper  in  the  land.” 

H.  B.  Ellwanger,  of  Kllwauger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. : — “  It  civi-s  me  sincere  pleas¬ 
ure  to  note  the  very  great  improvement  you 
have  made  in  tho  character  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  illustrations  alone  are 
worth  the  subscription  price.” 

E.  P.  Roe,  Corn  w  all -on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. : 
— “  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  you  are 
making  of  the  Rural.  I  can  understand  it 
because  1  see  the  paper  every  week.  The 
American  people  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,” 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Champaign,  Ills.: — “The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  first  to  introduce, 
and  maintain  really  good  cuts  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Rural’s  columns  of  agricultural 
information  a  re  the  best  I  know.  The  courage 
of  your  convictions  and  opinions  is  admirable 
both  us  to  w  hat  you  thiuk  yourself  and  what 
you  suffer  others  to  say.” 

Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins,  of  Yermout: — “  Almost 
any'  editor  would  be  satisfied  when  his  paper 
had  been  generally  recognized  by  the  press  and 
people  as  the  bestyff  its  class  in  the  world.  Bn 


The  Editor  of  the  N.  E.  Homestead  : — “  W  # 
are  delighted  with  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Rural  and  its  general  excellence.” 

F.  Harrison,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. : — “Where 
you  find  a  good  farmer,  you  find  the  Rural 
also.” 

Win.  Wallace,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. : — “I 
admire  its  high- timed  character  and  entire 
absence  of  everything  that  would  corrupt  the 
minds  of  its  readers.” 

M.  M.  Lewis,  of  Indiana : — “Go  on  with  your 
noble  work,  and  rest  assured  that  you  have 
the  entire  confidence  and  supportof  all  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers.  I  take  nine  monthlies  and  semi¬ 
monthlies  and  weekly  papers,  mostly  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  at 
the  head.  ” 

G.  P.  Hooker,  Gemssee  Co.,  N.  Y. : — “I  am 
now  in  my  eighty -fifth  year,  deerepid.  hard  of 
hearing  aud  dim  of  sight,  but  I  cannot  give  up 
tho  Rural.  1  read  every  number  and  lav 
them  away  safely'.  I  have  every  number  to 
refer  to.  I  would  not  willingly  give  up  the 
Rural;  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.” 

John  B.  Moore  &  Sou,  Concord,  Mass. : — 
“  You  are  rightabout  reporting  things  just  as 
they'  are,  and  it  could  bo  reeommeuded*that 
some  other  papers  should  follow  the  example.’ 

Nelson  Slater.  Ind. “The  Rural  shall 
grace  our  home  as  long  as  I  till  the  soiL  I  do 
not  see  how  von  eau  improve  it.  ” 

Mrs.  L.  Headley,  of  Illinois: — "Of  all  the 
papers  we  take  (five  in  number  tho  Rural  is 
at  the  head.  Long  may  it  live  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  farmers,  their  wives,  sons  and 
i  la  lighters  I  have  read  the  Rurai  for  at 
least  25  years." 

Cole  &  Brother,  of  Iowa: — “  We  send  votj 
our  El  Paso  Potato  to  test,  as  we  appreciate 
your  reports  of  the  different  experiments  you 
make  at  River  Edge.  We  think  the  Rural 
the  best  paper  out.” 

A.  A.  Beecher,  of  Indiana:— “I  farm  be¬ 
cause  I  love  to  farm,  and  1  have  never  had  an 
agricultural  paper  that  would  compare  with 
the  Rural  for  reliable  advice.  I  am  never 
afraid  to  trust  it.  Our  home  Is  made  more 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You  are  proving  also  that  high  quality  is  not 
inconsistent  with  success.” 

H.  R.  Robert,  Lee  Co.,  Ill.: — “The  Rural 
is  a  household  treasure  with  us,  and  the 
seeds  and  plants  are  worth  to  us  the  price 
of  the  paper.” 

W.  H.  Dagley,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt. : — “The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  doing  as  much  good 


beautiful  and  pleasant  by  the  Rurals’ 
flowers.”  • 

Ira  E.  Benton,  of  Illinois: — “Not  that  I 
would  lavish  undue  praise ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
if  all  of  your  subscribers  had  to  pay  10  cents 
for  every  one  of  the  52  numbers  that  you  issue 
yearly,  it  would  be  money  well  expended.” 

Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. : — “I 


So  say  the  best  farmers  of  the  country  of  the 

Oreat  National  Rural  Jour 

nal  of 


AGRICULTURE  stud  HORTICULTURE, 


It  is  Original  from  beginning  to  end,  and  costs  more 
in  itsmahe-up  than  any  other  rural  journal  in 
America,  and,  considering  its  price,  more 
than  any  other  published  in  the  world . 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 


It  admits  no  disreputable  advertisements,  and  its  reading  matter  is  pure  and  chaste 


FOR  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  AND  WEST 

Over  500  Original  Engravings  Every  Year 


It  is  the  accepted  medium  for  the  introductiou  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds  and  Agricultural 
mplements.  These  are  tested  at  the 


and  impartial  reports  rendered,  ,  ... 

It  is  the  lirst.  journal  to  have  established  Experiment  Grounds— the  tirst  to  ha?e  dlstri&uTfed 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  free  among  its  subscribers— the  first  to  have  engaged  the  best  farm  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  world— the  tirst  to  present  beautiful  aud  original  Portraitsof  the  plants  carefully  tested 
in  its  experiment  grounds — tue  Urst,  in  short,  to  combine  in  practice  the  true  inteiestis  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden  with  the  editorial  labor  of  a  rural  journal. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  become  the  leading  American  paper  by  real  worth, 
perseverance  aud  enterprise — by  its  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  all  who  till  the  laud, 

whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ., 

All  are  solicited  to  examine  specimen  copies,  which  will  be  sent  free,  and  to  compare  them 

with  other  larui  journals,  before  selecting  for  another  year. 


Cross-bred  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat.  Front  View.— Fig,  618, 

desire  the  Rural  especially  because  of  its  in¬ 
dependence  of  opinion  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

E.  L.  Nelson,  M,  D.,  Vernon  Co.,  Mo.:— 

“  The  Rural  is  never  defiled  by  vile  quack 
advertisements,  jobberies,  bought  puffs,  or 
by  sham  humbuggeries.” 

A.  B.  C.  Salmon,  Essex  Co.,  ,  n 
New  Jersey: — “I  think  the  lyl 
Rural  is  the  best  country  .  L  n 
paper  I  ever  saw. ”  jf.  y^q§!  Jf 7 

Thos.  R.  Hornaday,  Morgan 
Co.,  Ind.:— “I  thought  we  w  'mm'M 
could  do  without  bread  (or  mLj  'mAXll 
take  our  chances)  about  as  mIJ'  SwjKji 
well  as  without,  the  Rural.”  [  id  i,:  uppjl 
Mrs.  Nelson  Kelly,  Whatcom 
Co.,  Wadi.  Ter, “  God  bless 
the  Rural.  It  is  the  best 
farmer’s  paper  ever  printed,  p' 
and  gets  better-  every  week.”  jmf'  TH 
Mr.  C.  E.  Parnell,  Queen's  Hlf 
Co. ,  Long  Island  N.  Y. : —  'I 
do  not  think  the  Rural  can  ^  AA 
well  be  improved  upon.” 

Thos.  J.  Werner,  Putnam  jfc. 

Co.,  Ohio: — “The  Rural’s 
impartial  and  honest  dealings  T./'ypijOl 
are  evidence  of  superiority.”  ■*•9 

Mr.  Homer  Davis,  of  New  T'Nml 
Hampshire: — “I  shall  take  the  y  d 
Rural  New-Yorker  as  long 
as  I  draw  an  agricultural 
breath.  It  Is  the  best  papor 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Wales,  Roches-  fg 

ter,  N.  Y.  -—“It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  say  a  good  word  for  0-  ffl 

the  Rural.  How  you  can  j  1 

publish  so  good  a  paper  for  IJ  ll 
$2.00,1  cannot  understand.”  ‘V 

E.  II.  Libby,  Ag  Special  c-koss-bhed  Dikhl- 
(i  vii.u,,  v,  t>,,u  Micditgkrankan, 

1st  Ol  H.  Sibley  A:  Co.,  Roch-  with  Beards  Ke- 

ster,N.  Y:“You  arecertainly  VlKW 

making  u  very  beautiful  anu  valuable  paper. 

I  appreciate  it  the  more,  and,  1  must  say,  a 

little  enviously,  because  you  have  developed 

it  much  iu  the  line  of  my  delayed  ambitions. 


by  its  excellent  portraits  of  improved  farm 
stock  as  in  any  other  division  of  its  work.” 

D.  W.  Curtis,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.:— “I 
do  not  see  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  Rural. 
aud  I  often  think  that  the  one  w  ho  looks  after 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Rural  does  two 
days'  work  in  one  every  day  of  his  life.  I  hope 
that  the  Rural  Farm  brings  happiness  and 
rest,  wheh  the  noisy  city  is  loft  behind.” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  printed  upon  fine  tinted  paper,  each  page  15  by  9  inches, 'and 
there  will  be  over  900  pages  in  the  present  volume.  It  employs  the  best  artists  and  the  best 

rural  writers  in  the  land.  ...  „  ..  .  .  .  ,  , 

It  combines  the  best  features  of  the  daily  aud  weekly  press  with  all  that  can  instruct,  elevate 
and  interest  the  rural  home.  Progressive  farmers  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 


The  Rural  j\ew-  Yorker 
clubs  with  the  Weekly  In  ¬ 
ter-  Ocean,  INCL  TIDING 
our  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion,  for  $2.75 

With  the  New  York 
Weekly  Times,  including 
Seed  Distributiojz ,  for 

Ak  sTk  /VK  7  * 


Truth,  progress,  the  real  interests  of  the  land  and  those  who  cultivate  it.  :  flic  dissemi 
nation  of  improved  seeds  and  plants,  and  of  the  knowledge  how  best  to  cultivate 
them  ;  to  conduct  the.  journal  so  that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upou  all  who 
love  nature,  are  among  the  aims  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TRUSTWORTHY  MARKET  REPORTS  FROM  ALL  CEN¬ 
TERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

IT  WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  SPEND  IT  JUDICIOUSLY 


With  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  with  its  Household 
Sup  p  lement,  includin g 
the  Rural’s  Free  Seed 
Distribution,  for  $3.00 


Thirty-fourth  Year  of  its  Age. 

Seventh  Year  of  its  Present  Management 


NOTICE. 

Subscribe  through  the 

T  T  /I  -r  ~ ^  /v<  — 


ADDRESS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORJCER 


CiUxaxt), 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


Both  have  good  and  evil.  Occasionally, 

;  icrsons  of  very  limited  moans,  complain  of  the 
hardships  of  the  country,  and  produce  com¬ 
parisons  of  what,  would  bet  lie  state  of  well-to- 
do  citizens  in  towns, when  in  reality  they  would 
be  forced  by  poverty  into  the  attic  or  some 
“five  points”  of  a  place  in  cities.  After  much 
experience  in  many  nations,  in  town  and 
country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
country  is  best  for  rich  and  poor.  With  the 
same  effort  the  medium  intellect  and  muscle 
can  better  bo  provided  for  in  the  country’  than 
in  the  town.  Fuel,  shelter  and  food,  the  main 
necessaries,  are  surely  cheaper  in  the  country. 
And  if  so,  that  settles  the  question  for  man¬ 
ual  labor.  The  city  may  be  the  place  for  the 
accumulation  of  great  fortunes;  but  less 
money  will  subserve  the  purpose  of  equal  real 
luxury  in  the  country.  There  is  u  certain 
communism  in  cities,  such  as  great  parks, 
libraries,  music,  theatres,  and  all  that,  accessi¬ 
ble  in  part  to  the  poorest  people.  But  nature, 
with  nil  the  Fauna  and  Flora  is  a  greater  book 
of  instruction  and  thought.  The  highest 
works  of  art  cauuot  rival  nature  from  whence 
they  are  feebly  copied;  aud  the  chance  music 
of  opera  falls  far  below  in  real  melody  the 
ripple  of  the  waters  of  streamlets  and  rivers, 
and  the  sublime  rushing  of  ocean  waves,  aud 
electric  and  windstorms  of  sea  aud  land.  And 
what  artificial  exponents  of  the  passions 
which  music  attempts  can  rival  the  voicesiof 
birds  and  animal  nature,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  pattering  of  showers,  aud  tho  thou¬ 
sand  sounds  which  aro  only  heard  in  the 
groves  and  fields. 

Tho  social  developments  of  cities  is  more 
showy  than  satisfactory.  City  lift;  is  not  fruit¬ 
ful  of  lasting  friend  diips;  and  tho  actual 
struggle  for  supremacy  is  not  favorable  to 
humane  sentiments.  Tho  one  is  the  Cnraelia 
with  its  stately-,  pretentious  but.  cold  and 
scentless  loaves;  whilst  the  country  is  the  Rose 
of  equal  beauty',  filling  the  whole  air  with  its 
inimitable  perfume.  Mau  made  the  cities  and 
God  the  COUutry.  Ail  the  art  and  genius  of 
the  greatest  minds  is  tamo  in  comparison  with 
the  creations  of  nature.  What  architecture 
can  rival  the  eternal  rocks  and  mountains? 
What  ornamentations  equal  tho  beauty  of  the 
tree  and  shrub  aud  flower?  Here  man  is  not 
only  nearer  tho  Omnipotent  one,  but  shares 
his  creative  power.  In  every  unimato  and 
inanimate  thing  he  has  the  means  of  increase 
and  variety,  aud  all  things  await  his  care  and 
enjoyment  in  infinite  and  over  vary  ing  beauty 
and  utility'.  In  cities  the  individual  is  dwarf¬ 
ed  in  the  community:  in  the  country  tho  in¬ 
dividual  looms  up  in  all  tho  freedom  aud 
glory  of  nature.  Hence  come  the  great 
thinkers,  poets  aud  orators,  divines  aud  men 
of  war.  The  city'  is  tho  prepared  hot-bed,  but 
the  true  seed  of  greatest  growth  must  be 
dropped  into  it  from  tho  country. 

The  luxury  of  cities  enervates;  the  luxury 
of  the  country  builds  up  brain  and  nerve. 
Here  rests  the  security  of  liberty,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations.  The  city  rises  and  falls, 
grows  and  is  swept  away  by  tire,  sword  and 
decay ;  but  the  features  of  tho  country  remain 
forever.  I  return  after  being  absent  years,  to 
the  city ;  it  is  no  more  the  same,  the  old  body 
aud  the  soul  are  no  longer  there.  I  know  not  its 
streets  nor  its  homes,  and  the  inhabitants 
know  me  not,  themselves  unknown,  I  wander 
over  the  w ido  world,  I  return  to  the  scenes  of 
childhood;  there  are  tho  same  hills  and  dales, 
mountaius  aud  pin  ms,  and  eternal  features  of 
nature  are  as  iu  tho  days  of  the  years  that  are 
gono;  the  trees  have  grown  only  iuto  more 
lovely  development  1  In  the  forests  more  sacred 
than  temples  wrought  however  grandly'  by 
man,  let  the  setting  sim  of  life  go  down  in 
harmony  with  nature  and  in  trust  iu  God  I 

White  Hall,  Ky. 

- - 

OUR  RURAL.  FLOOD  TIDE. 


GKN.  WM.  H.  NOBLE. 


Tiiat  tide  which  “taken  at  its  flood”  the 
poot  says,  “leads  on  to  fortune,  ”  touches 
tho  secret  of  success  iu  all  human  affairs.  But 
its  mere  drift  lands  no  man  of  fortune  or  re- 
nown.  The  tide  currents  need  study  aud  will 
and  drill  to  work  them.  Of  their  first  swell 
and  all  their  phases  you  must  hold  watch  and 
word.  Master  that  tide,  know  ull  its  eddies 
and  shifts  aud  stretches,  or  you  may  get 
bagged  in  a  mud  basin  or  tangled  among  its 
wrecks  and  rubbish. 

Battlo’s  terrible  ordeal  has  wrought  for  our 
people  a  social  and  industrial  oneness.  It  has 
started  our  rural  future  ou  the  drift  of  a 
wonderful  flood  title.  Our  empire  of  freedom 
rests  on  that  ououoss  and  more  than  all  else 
on  its  rural  life.  The  nation  shall  live  while 
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tho  husbandman  joys  in  a  free  home,  thrift, 
brainful  sense,  and  courage.  None  of  that 
“innumerable  caravan  gono  before”  have  ever 
looked  upon  the  swell  of  such  a  tide  as  now 
floods  towards  our  country  homes. 

What  pilot  shall  guide  in  this  great  rural 
drift  the  oneness  of  our  social  and  industrial 
future?  Who  stands  ready  and  posted  to  coun¬ 
sel  about  all  its  homes,  its  flocks  and  hords,  its 
fields  and  floods,  its  homo  refinement,  more 
active  brain  aud  better  culture? 

Why  not  our  inetrojwlitan  “Rural?”  The 
whole  situation  is  within  itsgTasp.  All  over 
the  land  the  methods  of  soil  culture,  the  choice 
and  cave  of  farm  stock,  and  materials  of  en. 
richment  are  the  same,  whether  you  plant  the 
orange  or  the  apple,  tho  potato  or  the  yam , 
raise  corn  or  cotton,  care,  tillage  and  manure, 
fill  up  the  chapter  of  rural  thrift. 

Let  then  our  " Rural”  in  Ibis  flood  tide  pilot 
us  to  greatness  in  home  and  field. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  LOOKING  WELL 
AT  HOME. 

Often  when  I  have  been  riding  ’’n  the 
country,  ou  a  Summer  afternoon  have  I  seen 
the  farmer's  wife  sitting  in  or  near  the  door 
engaged  with  her  sowing — her  sleeves  tucked 
to  her  elbows,  her  hair  perhaps  uncombed,  or 
at  best  brushed  back  in  the  plainest  manner, 
her  feet  in  slipshod  shoes,  and  her  dress  the 
same  in  which  she  had  worked  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  perhaps  the  same  apron,  and  usually 
not  over-clean.  Her  house,  if  one  should  enter, 
would  probably  be  found  in  excellent  order — 
clean  swept  floors,  and  chairs  set  back  against 
the  wall,  as  if  arranged  for  a  funeral,  and  not 
a  thing;  out  of  place.  In  the  cupboard  or 
store-room  woulif  bo  found  the  whitest  of 
bread,  plenty  of  toothsome  pie  and  cake,  the 
freshest  and  sweetest  of  butter,  and  many 
little  delicacies  the  materials  for  which  nature 
so  abundantly'  provides,  and  which  the  modern 
housewife  has  learned  so  well  to  prepare.  Iu 
nothing  has  she  been  remiss  in  her  duty  to  her 
house  but  on  herself;  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  certainly  the  most  necessary  thing  iu  it 
•  she  has  not  spent  a  thought.  She  i3  too  wearied 
with  her  labor,  and  there  is  a  pile  of  sewing 
and  mending  waiting  to  ne  done.  So  with 
perfect  self-abnegation  she  sits  down  to  her 
task  till  the  evening's  dairy  work,  and  the 
preparation  for  supper,  with  its  consequent 
duties  closes  the  day  ou  her  weary  body  aud 
mind.  And  so  the  days  pass — one  after  an¬ 
other — much  alike  in  their  sameness,  until  her 
mind  is  narrowed  dowu  to  this  small  routine 
of  daily  cares,  and  the  thought  of  "dressing 
up,”  to  go  from  home,  or  to  receive  company 
becomes  almost  irksome.  Her  habits  have 
become  so  fixed  that  she  has  never  considered, 
that  a  few  minutes  spent  in  bathing  face, 
hauds,  aud  neck,  combing  the  hair  iu  a  taste¬ 
ful  and  becoming  manner,  and  putting  on  a 
clean  dress  with  tho  addition  of  a  fresh  lace, 
or  muslin  nock-tie,  will  not  only  add  wonder¬ 
fully'  to  her  self  respect,  but  actually  bring 
rest  to  her  weary  body  and  mind.  No  matter 
if  the  dress  be  nothing  but  print,  if  it  be  elean 
aud  fresh.  For  Summer  wear,  this  is  usually 
tho  best  material,  as  the  evening  chores  must 
necessarily  ho  done,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  big  apron,  one  is  ready  for  the  work.  Prints 
are  so  pretty  aud  cheap,  that  there  can  bo  no 
excuse  for  uot  always  having  one  on  hand. 
Aud  then  the  present  mode  of  dressing  the 
neck  is  so  pretty  and  yet  so  simple,  and  cheap 
that  there  is  no  need  of  being  seen  even  In  the 
morning  without  a  clean,  fresh  tie  or  kerchief. 
No  frills— no  stiff  collars,  but  simply  a  piece 
of  India  muslin,  or  a  less  costly  one  cut 
square  und  hemmed,  put  on  corner  wise,  and 
tucked  into  the  dress  iu  front,  or  if  one  prefers; 
a  strip  a  few  inches  wide  and  of  suitable  length 
simply  hemmed  and  a  few  tucks  across  the 
ends  put  on  for  a  tie.  Four  or  five  such  article* 
are  all  that  is  necessary.  They  aro  thrown 
into  the  weekly  wash,  aud  iroued  without 
starch.  Costly'  materials  made  with  elaborate 
care,  are  uot  at  all  necessary  to  personal  neat¬ 
ness.  Tho  wife  and  mother  cannot  afford  to 
go  about  her  house,  with  a  torn  or  dirty  dress, 
neither  for  the  example  which  it  bring>.,n  >r  her 
own  personal  self  respect  There  are  few  hus¬ 
bands  so  indifferent  to  the  appearance  aud 
dross  of  a  wife,  as  not  to  foci  a  glow  of  satis¬ 
faction,  when  on  coming  to  the  house  from  his 
labor  he  tin  vis  her  ueatly  arrayed,  and  with  a 
smiling  face— instead  of  the  slatternly  being 
which  is  sometimes  seen.  Indeed,  1  think  the 
“male  man,”  as  Samantha  Alloa  would  say, 
is  naturally  very  fastidious  in  this  respect- 
Every  mau  in  his  younger  days  not  only 
wishes  to  be  dressed  himself  with  a  degree  of 
care  aud  taste,  but  his  admiration  of  the  girl 
he  loves  is  largely  modified  by  the  care  which 
she  bestows  upon  her  personal  appearance, 
and  if  in  after  life,  she  becomes  coarse,  aud 


seemingly  oblivious  to  the  refining  influences, 
which  taste,  and  culture  bring,  who  shall  say 
in  how  large  a  measure  she  is  responsible  4  The 
wise  mother  of  daughters,  will  insist 
that  each  afternoon  shall  see  them  not 
only  neat  and  tidy,  but  tastefully  dressed,  so 
that  in  case  of  unexpected  callers,  there  need 
be  no  flurry,  nor  loss  of  self-respect.  This  if 
begun  in  early  life  will  grow  into  a  habit, 
which  in  time  will  become  so  fixed,  that  when 
she  becomes  a  wife  and  mother,  she  will  no 
more  think  of  discarding,  than  the  necessary 
ones  of  eating  and  sleeping. 

MRS.  w.  0.  GIFFORD. 


THE  BLOUSE— HOSIERY. 

The  blouse  dress,  both  for  home  and  out¬ 
door  wear,  is  still  very  popular  for  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age.  They  are  so 
comfortable,  owing  to  the  great  freedom  of 
action  they  give  the  wearers.  Light  woolen 
fabrics,  such  as  pressed  flannel,  camel's  hair 
and  India  cashmere,  are  suitable  for  "best,’ 
while  fancy  plaids  and  checks  are  very  stylish 
for  every  daj .  O  nr  cut  shows  a  very  pretty  de¬ 
sign  for  putting  on  the  trimming,  which 
should  be  of  velvet  ribbon.  For  a  girl,  a  dress 
of  this  style  made  of  cream  colored  cashmere 
or  nun’s  veiling,  and  trimmed  with  garnet 
velvet,  is  one  of  the  most  showy,  and  rich  in 
its  effect. 

It  was  our  pleasure  notloug  since  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  children’s  hop,  given  at  one  of  our 
seaside  hotels,  and  among  the  hundred  or  two 
of  both  boys  and  gil  ls,  we  saw  only  two  hav¬ 
ing  on  stockings  other  than  black.  To  be  told 
of  this  color  as  a  prevailing  style  in  hosiery, 
would  strike  one  as  being  very  singular  taste 
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perhaps,  but  to  see  it,  only  one  conclusion 
could  be  reached— that  it  was  exceedingly  sty¬ 
lish  These  are  worn  by  adults  as  well.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  covering  for  the  foot  which 
gives  such  satisfactory  effect  as  black.  When 
colors  are  worn  they  are  the  shade  of  the 
dress  or  the  leading  colors  in  combination. 
Hosiery  is  a  wry  expensive  item.  We  quote 
a  few  of  the  prices.  Those  with  silk  feet  and 
cotton  tops,  are  $1  50  per  pair,  Balbriggans 
and  Lisle  thread,  $1.50  to  $3.  Cottou,  00  eeuts. 
Qbildrens  hose  in  good  qualities  cotton,  are 
from  38  cents  to  §1  50  a  pair;  in  Lisle  thread, 
from  60  cents  to  $2.50  a  pair;  and  in  spim  silk, 
from  $  l  to  $3  a  pair.  W o  would  say  en  passant 
that  a  good  quality  of  cotton  is  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  cheap  Lisle  thread  for  either  adults 
or  children.  c. 


KISSES  ON  INTEREST. 

A  father  talking  to  his  careless  daughter 
said “  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  your  mother. 
It  may  be  that  you  have  noticed  a  careworn 
look  upon  her  face  lately.  Of  course  it  has 
not  been  brought  there  by  any  act  of  yours, 
still  it  is  your  duty  to  chase  it  away.  1  want  you 
to  get  up  to-morrow  morning  and  get  break¬ 
fast,  and  when  your  mother  comes  and  begins 
to  express  her  surprise  go  right  up  to  her  and 
kiss  her  on  the  mouth.  You  can't  imagine 
how  it  will  brighten  her  dear  face.  Besides 
you  owe  her  a  kiss  or  two.  Away  back,  when 
you  were  a  little  girl,  she  kissed  you  when  no 
one  else  was  tempted  by  your  fever  tainted 
breath  and  swollen  face.  You  were  not  as 
attractive  then  as  you  aro  now.  And  through 
those  years  of  childish  sunshine  aud  shadow 
she  was  always  ready  to  cure,  by  the  magic  of 
a  mother’s  kiss,  the  little  dirty,  chubby  hands 
whenever  thoy  were  injured  in  those  first  skir¬ 
mishes  with  tho  rough  old  world.  And  then 
the  midnight  kiss  with  which  she  routed  so 
many  bad  dreams,  as  she  loaned  over  your 
restless  pillow,  have  ull  been  ou  interest  these 
long,  long  years.  Of  course  she  is  not  so 
pretty  and  kissable  as  you  are,  but  if  you  had 
done  your  share  of  the  work  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  contrast  would  not  have  been 
so  marked.  Her  face  has  more  wriukles  than 
yours,  far  more;  aad  yet  if  you  were  sick 
that  face  would  appear  more  beautiful  than 
on  angel’s  as  it  hovered  over  you,  watching 
every  opportunity  to  minister  to  your  com¬ 


fort,  and  every  one  of  those  wrinkles  would 
seem  to  be, .-bright  wavelets  of  sunshine  chas¬ 
ing  each  other  over  the  dear  face.  She  will 
leave  you  one  of  those  days.  These  burdens, 
if  not  lifted  from  her  shoulders,  will  break 
her  down.  Those  rough  hard  hauds  that 
have  done  so  many  necessary  things  for  you 
will  be  crossed  upon  her  lifeless  breast.  Those 
neglected  lips  that  gave  you  your  first  baby 
kiss  will  be  forever  closed,  and  those  sad, 
tired  eyes  will  have  opened  in  eternity,  and 
then  you  will  appreciate  your  mother;  but  it 
will  be  too  late.” 

- - 

CONFORMING  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


That  use  is  second  nature  is  a  truth  well 
illustrated  by  the  marvellous  power  possessed 
by  humanity  to  conform  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances,  We  readily  grow  accustomed  to  the 
most  marvellous  things.  A  man  who  has  lost 
one  of  his  limbs,  or  his  sight,  or  his  hearing, 
soon  gets  accustomed  to  it,  and  manages  in 
some  way  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Chronic 
individuals  get  used  to  lying  iu  bed  and  doing 
nothing,  and  even  come  to  be  more  or  less 
unconscious  of  pain,  if  it  is  of  a  steady,  per 
sistent  nature,  aud  does  not  rack  the  body.  A 
tired  workman  will  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep 
in  the  inside  of  a  copper  boiler,  while  40 
brawny  arms  are  riveting  belts  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  because  he  is  used  to  it.  If  the  noise 
should  stop  he  would  wake  up.  An  omnibus 
conductor  ■will  tell  who  has  paid,  aud  who  has 
uot,  let  the  bustle  and  crowd  In.*  ever  so  great, 
because  he  is  used  to  it.  A  blind  man  will 
tread  his  way  through  the  streets,  turning  the 
corners  and  allowing  for  the  curbstones  with 
marvellous  facility,  because  be  is  used  to  it. 
A  deaf  man  will  find  out  what  is  said  by 
watching  the  lips  of  the  speaker  and  studying 
his  expression,  because  he  is  used  to  it.  There 
is  but  one  thing  we  cannot  grow  accustomed 
to,  and  that  is  abuse.  No  one  can  bear  cal¬ 
umny  or  ill-usage  with  calmness:  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  endurance. 


Domestic  Qrconomi) 


FROM  THE  FAIR. 


Well  wife,  I’m  powerful  weary,  I’ve  wa.sed 
about  the  town 

From  early  morning  yesterday,  until  the  sun 
went  down, 

And  at  the  musty  tavern,  I  early  went  to  bed. 

But  could  not  sleep  for  rattling  carts,  and 
noises  overhead. 

I  saw  the  Exhibition,  quite  countrified  it  feels. 

Until  you  roach  the  building  full  of  whirligigs 
and  wheels. 

Some  good  machinery  there  I  saw,  and  else¬ 
where  some  handsome  cows. 

While  the  horses  were  good  racers  as  every 
one  allows. 

But  I  didn’t  see  a  pair  of  steers  to  beat  one 
Blithe  and  Bess; 

They  haveu't  old-time  farmers’  wives  to  rear 
’em  now'  I  guess. 

For  you  had  always  luck  with  calves.  I  think 
they  understand. 

Critters  as  well  as  men  folk,  a  woman’s  gentle 
hand. 

Yes,  I  went  to  see  the  apples,  but  chanced  to 
go  at  night 

And  the  fruit  looked  rather  sickly  seen  by  the 
electric  light; 

There's  nothing  like  God’s  sunshine  for  fruits 
or  dowel's  or  folk, 

But  it  didn’t  matter  to  the  crowd,  that  went  to 
laugh  and  joke. 

They  go  to  see  each  other,  and  hardly  care  a 
pin 

For  all  the  fruit  or  pumpkins  the  gardeners 
can  put  in. 

I  passed  the  grounds  this  afternoon  when  goiug 
to  the  cars 

Aud  a  little  boy  and  girl  stood  looking  through 
the  bars. 

And  said  one  unto  the  other  “Johnny  I  do 
wish  so 

I  had  a  quarter  for  I’d  like  to  go  and  see  the 
show.” 

Wife,  my  hand  went  iuto  my  pocket  as  quick 
as  you  could  wink, 

And  their  childish  pure  enjoyment — I  tell  you 
made  me  thiuk — 

For  I  wondered  why  the  rich  men  who  have 
so  much  cash  to  spare. 

Don’t  buy  a  few  hundred  tickets  for  poor 
children  to  the  fair. 

It  refreshes  tho  tired  eyes  that  look  “look  out 
ou  the  dusty  street 

Where  is  neither  tree  nor  water  nor  anything 
cool  or  sweet.  ” 

Aud  of  all  that  grand  State  Fair  there  was 
nothing  pleased  me  so 

As  the  faces  of  those  children  when  they  first 
saw  the  show. 

FARMER  GOODALL. 


THI  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  FAIR  EXPERIENCE. 


RECIPES  FOR  FAIR  LUNCHES. 
queen’s  cake. 

Cream  together  two  clips  of  butter,  two  of 
sugar;  add  six  eggs,  beaten  separately,  two 
cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  Horsford’s 
baking  powder,  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  stoned 
and  chop  ed,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  blanched 
almonds,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron,  sliced 
very  thinly;  mix  and  beat  up  quickly, 
adding  the  whites  of  eggs  last.  Bake  about 
one  hour. 

HAM  AND  CHICKEN  SANDWICHES. 

Mince  some  cold  roast  chicken  and  a  like 
quantity  of  cold  boiled  ham.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a  saucepan  with  enough  gravy  to  make 
a  soft  paste;  season  with  pepper  to  your  taste, 


Cousin  Brown  was  going  to  the  Fair  and 
his  wife  and  three  children,  so  of  course  as 
their  guest  1  had  to  go  with  them.  The  child¬ 
ren  were  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
after  breakfast,  the  horses  were  brought  round 
and  we  started.  The  wagon  was  long  and  high ; 
the  two  small  child*cn  sat  at  our  feet  in  the 
back  seat,  and  J erry,  who  is  14  years  old,  took 
his  place  beside  his  father  and  drove  part  of 
thewa3r.  Wo  had  a  lunch-basket  containing 
chicken  and  ham  sandwiches,  rolls  and  butter, 
cookies,  and  a  jar  of  cold  coffee;  for  the  hotels 
were  supposed  to  be  full  that  day.  The  horses 
were  pui  up  at  a  friend’s  stable  when  wo 
reached  the  end  of  our  six-mile  drive,  and  the 
men  folk  started  to  see  the  cattle,  while  we 
sought  the  show  room.  There  everything  was 
arranged  in  tasteful  order.  The  home-made 
carpets  hung  upon  the  wall;  quilts  and  all 
kiucls  of  bed  spreads  were  hung  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  one  side  of  the  room.  There  was  a  rack 
for  knitting  work,  and  some  of  the  fancy 
crewel  and  satin  embroidery  was  under  glass 
covers.  The  floral  room  showed  some  magni¬ 
ficent  pansies,  and  every  variety  of  pot  plant, 
while  one  stand  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  plants  grown  by  children,  that  seemed  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  many  of 
them  no  doubt  interested.  There  was  a  great 
array  of  cheeses,  and  butter  crocks,  and  in  this 
department  Cousin  Brown’s  wife  seemed  a 
little  bit  shy,  till  we  came  to  a  table  where 
stood  a  largo  white  crock,  and  then  her  face 
flushed  as  she  said,  “Oh!  I  have  got  first  prize 
for  my  butter.”  Of  course  I  congratulated 
her,  thougli  adding  a  little  reproach  that  she 
had  not  told  me  she  was  exhibiting.  “Well, 

I  didn’t  like  to  say  anything  about  it,”  she 
said  shyly.  The  day  passed  very  quickly,  and 
after  calling  on  various  friends  in  the  town, 
and  hearing  the  jirize  lists  read,  admiring  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  and  the  handsome 
horses,  we  once  more  climbed  into  the  wagon 
and  made  our  way  homo  in  the  twilight.  The 
1  it.tle  change  of  scene,  with  the  prizes  won,  had 
quite  elated  Cousin  Brown  and  his  wife,  while 
the  children  were  made  happy  by  the  gift  of  a 
t  rifle  of  money  to  spend,  and  Jerry  had  bought 
some  patent  sap  spouts  for  next  Spring’s 
sugaring,  and  a  new  book  that  he  had  long 
craved,  so  I  thought  that  upon  the  whole, 
there  was  much  good  to  be  found  in  a  visi  t  to 
a  county  fair,  though  it  was  m3’  first  experi¬ 
ence.  Phylis  Brown. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  FAIR. 


AUNT  MABBY. 

I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Every-day’s  yesterda3* 
and  they  were  bus3'  preparing  for  the  fair.  It 
was  funny  to  see  the  intense  eagerness  with 
which  all  the  children  worked  and  helped. 
The  oldest  boy  had  a  collection  of  insects  that 
were  injurious  to  gardens;  the  next  had  an 
arra3'  of  fresh- water  shells  found  on  the  farm- 
The  eldest  Miss  Every-day  was  very  busy  mak¬ 
ing  up  bouquets,  aud  wreaths,  and  cutting  an 
assortment  of  flowers  in  dozens.  The  other 
sisters  were  preparing  plants,  washing  potsj 
etc.  Mrs.  Every-day  had  her  own  work  to  do, 
writing  the  botanical  names  of  everything  aud 
filling  in  the  list  of  articles,  and  when  I  en¬ 
tered  the  sitting-room,  the  head  of  the  house 
at  a  largo  table  was  taking  a  critical  survey  of 
some  apples  that  were  for  exhibition.  I  went  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  with  some  of  the  family 
for  the  best  bunches  of  grapes,  and  handsom- 
•st  pears,  and  then  I  went  home  and  took  out 
some  of  m3’  pickles,  and  catsup,  and  the  best 
fine  pears  from  my  tree  to  send  doWD.  My 
Blush  and  Elephant  Potatoes  are  very  large, 
and  I  expect  to  get  a  prize  for  them.  I  have 
been  knitting  socks  for  Laura’s  husband  and 
as  they  are  extra-nice,  I  thought  they  might 
as  well  go  down.  It  excites  one  to  do  some¬ 
thing  too,  when  a  whole  family  are  as  busy 
with  their  prize  goods  as  they  were  at  “Every¬ 
day  House,”  and  “nothing  venture  nothing 
win.” 


stir  while  it  heats,  and  when  it  is  thorough!; 
worked  smooth,  take  from  the  fire  and  spreai 
in  a  dish  to  cool.  Cut  some  thin  bread  am 
butter  in  even  slices,  and  put  a  layer  of  th 
ham  and  chicken  mixture  between. 

GRAHAM  BISCUITS. 

One-and-a-half  cup  of  Graham  flour,  one  o 
fine  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Horsford’i 
or  any  other  superior  baking  powder  siftec 
thoroughly  in ;  cut  up  and  mix  with  flour  £ 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  the  same  of  lard 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  enough  mill 
to  make  a  soft  dough;  roll  with  as  little  hand 
ling  as  possible,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
spiced  gingerbread. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar 
one-half  pound  butter,  five  eggs,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sweet  milk,  one  tablespoonfu 
ginger,  one  of  cloves,  one  each  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  nutmeg,  half  teaspoonful  oi 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  cream-of-tartar ;  cream 
the  sugar  aud  butter,  stir  in  the  yolks,  well 
beaten,  the  spices  and  milk,  add  the  soda, 
white  of  eggs,  and  lastl}’  the  flour:  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  caraway  improves  it.  Bake  in  two 
square  pans.  The  same  mixture  with  a  little 
more  flour,  so  as  to  roll  out,  makes  very  good 
cookies. 

The  demand  which  has  developed  for  the 
New  High  Arm  Davis  Sewing  Machine  is  due 
to  the  excellence  of  material  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  superior  finish  and  light  running. 
The  popularity  with  which  it  is  regarded  by 
the  mast;  discriminating  buyers  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  excellence.  It  more  fnlly 
meets  the  requirements  for  all  classes  of  work 
than  any  other  sewing  machine.  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Thousand  families  are  now  using  them  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  large  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  besides  mau3r 
thousands  have  been  sent  abroad.  The  large 
works  of  the  Company  are  at  Watertown, 
New  York.  The  principal  branches  of  the 
Company  in  this  country  are  at  Boston,  Phila 
delphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  ban  Fran 
cisco. — Adv. 
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HAPPY  HOURS. 

This  is  what  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
dedicated  to,  and  the 

NEWYORKLIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

with  its 

FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

has  the  same  mission. 

Much  of  the  sadness  and  misery  we  read 
of  comes  from  poverty,  and  much  of  the 
poverty  comes  from  the  early  death  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers,  who  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  earn  much  money  for  their  families. 
B3r  life  insurance  a  man  can  make  sure  his 
family  will  not  want  whether  he  lives  or 
dies. 

The  New  York  Life  issues  two  kinds  of 
policies  specially  adapted  to  men  who  expect 
to  live,  being  payable  to  them  if  they  attain 
a  car  Lain  age — ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  years  hence — and  to  their  families  if  they 
die  before  reaching  that  age. 

Would  not  the  home  in  which  this  copy 
of  the  Rural  is  read  be  happier  if  it 
were  known  that  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  several  thousand  dollars  would  be 
paid  to  the  husband  and  father,  and  if  he 
should  unfortunately  die  before  that  time 
the  family  would  receive  that  amount  at 
once  ? 

If  you  think  ho,  see  or  write  to  the  nearest 
agent,  or  to  the  home  office  of  the 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

346  and  348  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP 


Works  easy,  throws  a 
constant  stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined 
Cylinder. 

Ia  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pomp  In  the  world  for 
Beep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  In  nse  In 
every  part  or  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

Never  Freeses  In  Win¬ 
ter. 


Springfield,  0. 

Manulacturers  of  the 


IRON  TURBINE 

And  BUCKEYE 

WIND 


Strong  &.  Durable. 

Will  not  SUKOiK, 
SWELL,  WARP,  or 
BATTLE  lu  the  Wind 


Send  for  Circular  and  -is 
Prices.  %U 


LE  HALLADAY 

IND  MILL. 


IWBF  dpieiv; 


p 
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W«-  guarantor*  the  HALLADAY  MILL  superior  In 
POWER  UU«1  DURABILITY  and  SAVKIt  IN  STORMS  than 
any  other  Wind  Mi  1  made. 

17  Sizes  One  JTIa«  to  45  Horse  Power 

Adopted  by  the  leading  R.  It.  Co.’s  and  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  at  Forts  and  Garrisons. 
554,000,000  worth  Now  in.  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 
U.  H.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 
_ Batavia,  Ill. 

The  Watertown 

Tho  Best  In  the.  l  r_t  DTTJl'kH 

H.  H.  BABCOCKf||rTCP 

Watertown,  M.  F. 

Write  for  Descriptive  e 

The  Best, 

The  Most  Simple. 

The  Easiest  Governed 
WIND  MILL. 

Send  for  Catalogue  B. 

The  H.  IL  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO.,  Water  town,  N.  Y 

THE  PERKINST 
gggwiND  MILL 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  llr«t  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address, 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  A-  AxCo., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka.  lud. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 

Victorious  at  nil  fairs.  Over  9.000  in 
--  netunl  use  In  every  Stole  imd  Terrl- 

xqHn|  torv  of  the  lb  S.  Itaa  Hfttonwheel, 

has  been  made  by  us  for  10  years;  In 
all  thut  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  u 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  K  lo  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
days’ trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia  111. 

ADAMS  WIND  MILLS 

For  rum  pin  if  or  for  Power  1  ^ 

HAND  AND  POWER  ^  |  T-  /  ^4 

Corn  Skellers 

HORSE  POWERS.  I  1 

Feed-Grinder*  and  L . '  f  \  f  >  - 

Corn  Cultivators,  flYlfffffffcl/  ^jV  j  \\J%l 
Iron  Pumps, Arc.  v 

l£*rteil)ei  kanafaeturing  Co.. 

MAuaciLUUi,  LaSallkCo.,  Ill 


I  X  L  WIND  MILL. 

Is  the  best  made  and  most  perfect 
self-regulating  Wind  Mill  In  the 
market.  Also 

I 

Wanted  irt  every  Count?  Jf 
IN  thB  United  States.  fW 
Address  the  Ct 

PHELPS  Sc  PIUKLOW  ^ 
Wind  Mill  Co., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  — 


FIVE  TONS  OF  FIT3V 

free.  Address  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N 

Y.,  also  5  Ton  Wagon  Scales,  $11. 


If  yr>u  propose  buying  a  wind 
mill,  get  full  Information  of  the 
Champion  Vimt-lrux  Self  Regu¬ 
lating  WTN  Dill  *  L.  'fyou 
want  *he  Ageney  for  the  beet 
wtndmUI.  Investigate  thi  merits 
of  the  f'hnmidon  Everv  mill 
fully  wn  ranted,  and  alwnye 
gives  satlst»,-t1on  20  years’ 
experience  In  the  manufacture 
of  pumps  and  windmills. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
POWELL  &  DOrci.AS, 
WnuUejroe  Mltneh. 


"tepntatlon  anti  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
”ar  ranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterpriae  Co..  Sandwich,  111. 

IfjS  1  •**  II  Years  Experience 
°«,gp  t  *  Self  Regulating  and  Simple! 

w  m  EXPERIENCED  MECHANICS  TO 
a28&3»^  Si  DO  THE  WORK 

c  „  Write  foe  JAtho*.  to 

££  .  gs  £  B.S  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

JS  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

fe  -- 1  ~  1 1  a  E  IL.M.  BATES 
fci  §  |  o* tj  £  «  i  317  Arch  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

EvES-kc  ;  I  Branch  House,  Eochostcr,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD 

FEED  MILL 

COWJIWiD  RHELLF.R, 
OR  IXVER  A  XD  t 'R  VSIIER, 
Capacity,  30  Bushels  per 
Horn,  Adjustable  Plaiks 
for  Less  Power. 
Shelter  can  be  used  for  hand 
power  1  r  desired.  Mill  can  bo 
,  fed  by  hand  or  by  quantity, 
Other  doslrahlo  features 
shown  by  circular,  sent  free. 
Plenso  men tlcn  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Address 
SPRINGFIELD  MFG.  CO., 
_ Spring  field,  Ohio. _ 

m  BOYDS 

L  BURGLAR 
YU  PROOF 

Grave  Vault. 

I  Absolute  Protec¬ 
tion  from 

GRAVE  ROBBERS. 

Manufactured  by 

pi  Springfield  Mfg.  Go. 

A  .  -j  Successors  to  tho  Boyd 
r-  ''  Grave  Vault  Co., 

P  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

jfs-  For  Sale  by  all 

JUNDERTAKERS 


THOMPSON’S  CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  s  e  E  P  E  Ft 


Ad 


- 

•  .r 


Sows  Clover, Timothy,  Millet, 
Hung ar ian,  Re oTop  &  Flax. 

->’SEND  fOR  CIRCULARS  — 
DESCRIBING  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E  .THOM  PS  ON,  SOLE  M*FR’. 
YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILL 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWEB  JL 
DRIVES  IT.  /0M 

c“to  l^kJolLli^ 


CHANDLER^ 
&  TAYLOR, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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1  The  Farmer  will  find  that  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  before  planting  is  manure,  and  that  his  teams  will  earn  $10  each  per 

day  when  thus  employed.” 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER. 


AGENTS 
AY  ANTED 

IN 

Unoccupied 

Territory. 


“  The  judicious  use  of  an  im-" 
“  plement  like  the  *  Acme  ’  ” 
“  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  ” 
‘  ‘  Crusher  and  Leveler,  in  the  ” 
“  preparation  of  the  soil,  bo-” 
“  fore  sowing  Winter  grain,” 
will  increase  the  yield  from  ” 
“  5  to  10  Dollars  per  Acre.” 


The  “  ACME  ”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of 
STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting  power.  It  does  not  conform  to  uneven  surfaces  of  the 
ground  (if  it  did  it  manifestly  could  not  properly  be  called  a  Leveler),  but  conforms  (levels)  uneven  surface?  to  itself.  The  three  operations  of  crushing 
lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring 
Tectli  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and 
is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 


Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  1,326  genuine  testimonials  (a  very  small  part  of  what  we  have),  from  46  States  and  Territories.  We  print  here  a  few 
EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIALS,  which  will  be  found  entire  in  our  pamphlet,  with  hundreds  of  others  equally  strong,  with  post-office  address  of  signers 


“Gentlemen:  The  'Acme’  Harrow  bought  of  you,  was 
“used  by  me  in  putting  in  order  all  my  com  land,  part  of  it 
“being  old  blue  grass  sod.  It  worked  splendidly,  made  the 
“  soil  lit  for  a  garden,  and  did  the  work  with  ease  to  my  team. 
“Many  of  my  neighbors  saw  it  work,  and  will  purchase  next 
“season.  It  is  the  best  all-work  harrow  1  liava  ever  owned  or 
“  used.”  _ . n . _ 


“  Sirs:  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  *  Acme  liar- 
“row;  it  is  just  what  every  good  farmer  wants.  I  can  lit  sod 
“or  hard  day  ground  iu  one-fourth  the  time  and  better  than 
“  with  any  tool  I  ever  used.  1  have  a  forty-tooth,  steel-tooth 
“harrow;  also,  a  good  Superior  Drill,  tut  the  beet  farm  in  i  U- 
“meat  on  my  farm  is  a  No.  0  *  Acme  Harrow.  I  would  not 
“take  $50  for  my  harrow  if  I  could  not  got  another.'’ 

- :o: - 

“Sire:  The  *  Acme’  Harrow  T  bought  of  your  agent,  is  all 
“that  is  claimed  for  it.  I  could  not  have  fitted  ray  wheat 
“ground  with  any  other  harrow.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my 
“harrow.”  _ _ ;o: _ 

“I  prepared  400  acres  of  rice  land  with  my  ‘Acme’  Har- 
“rows  and  must  say  that  I  never  had  my  ground  so  well  pre- 
“ pared  before.” 


“Sirs:  I  would  say,  I  like  it  os  well  as  at  first.  East  spring 
“  I  found  it  Hi c  thing  to  fit  my  Fall  plowring  fora  crop.  I  have 
“used  uo  other  harrow  this  season.  1  have  let  several  of  my 
“neighbors  try  it,  ami  they  all  agree  it  is  the  ‘boss’  harrow. 
“  The  soil  I  have  used  it  on  is  heavy  clay:  two  or  three  have 
“bought  of  your  agent  after  trying  miuo.  ami  others  think 
“they  will  buy  in  the  Spring," 

- :o: - 

“  Gents:  I  used  the  ‘  Acme’  narrow  I  purchased  from  you 
“hist  Spring,  on  a  piece  of  stilt  ’  Buckshot’  land  well  sodded 
“  with  Bermuda  grass.  Broke  the  land,  which  was  wet,  with 
“a  sulky  plow,  rah  the  harrow  three  times  over  and  sowed 
“  millet  seed.  Covered  the  seed  by  running  the  harrow  over 
“twice.  The  clods  were  leveled  down,  the  land  was  put  in 
“  better  condition  than  I  expected.  The  stand  of  millet  was 
“  very  fine,  and  the  yield  very  good.  The  above  was  the 
“  roughest  piece  of  land  I  ever  prepared  for  small  grain.” 

- :o: - 

“I  prepare  my  Potato  ground  with  the  ‘Acme’ — then 
“after  furrowing  out  and  dropping  the  seed.  I  cover  with  the 
“‘Acme.’  It  is  the  best  Potato  eoverer  iu  the  world,  and 
“will  pay  for  itself  on  a  ten-acre  potato  field  in  one  season.” 


“  Sirs:  I  used  a  No.  6  1  Acme’  ou  14  acres  of  sod  for  coni. 
“  fitted  the  ground  in  one-fourth  the  time  and  better  than  I 
“could  with  any  other  harrow  I  ever  saw  I  used  it  to  put  in 
“  a  part  of  mv  wheat;  the  wheat  was  covered  better  and  looks 
“better  at  this  date  than  the  rest  of  the  field  that  was  drilled 
“and  phosphated.  The  Acme’  is  the  best  harrow  and 
“  leveler,  and  clod  crusher  I  ever  saw.” 

- :o: - 

“Gentlemen:  I  bought  one  of  your  ‘Acme’  Harrows  and 
“  Pulverizers  last  Spring,  and  worked  it  on  new  inverted  sod, 
“  putting  in  fiax.  It  worked  like  a  charm,  and  is  all  that  is 
“  claimed  for  it.  The  soil  was  a  black,  sandy  loam  with  some 
“  stone  and  gravel  in  it.  Three  times  going  over  new  break- 
“ing  makes  a  fine  seed- bed.  Every  farmer  should  have 
“  one.” 

- :o: - 

“  I  would  not  swap  the  ‘  Acme  ’  for  all  the  machines  I  ever 
“saw  for  preparing  sod,  and  when  a  machine  will  pulverize 
“our  Minnesota  sod  (as  the  ‘Acme’  does.)  you  can  rest  as- 
“sured  that  it  will  pulverize  any  sod  the' sun  ever  shone 
“upon.” 


FAIR  PLAY. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACME  ”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool 
on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  ordering  one 
OX  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying* 


return  freight  charges.  We  don  t  ask  for 
your  own  farm. 

NASH  <fc 

Branch  Office : 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled 


money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it  on 

BROTHER, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office. 

MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey. 

will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  NAME  THIB  PAPER. 


“  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  ” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


flowers,  have  introduced  more  desirable  farm¬ 
ing  tools  and  machinery,  etc.,  etc. 

This  society,  organized  as  a  county  affair,  has 
already  outgrown  its  original  limits,  and  might 
appropriately  be  called  the  Central  New  York 
Agricultural  Society.  As  we  exhibit,  com¬ 
pare,  and  admire  our  products,  we  are  more 
proud  of  our  immediate  locality,  love  for  our 
own  county  and  State  is  increased,  rendering 
us  less  likely  to  wander  elsewhere  in  search  of 
those  blessings  that  cluster  so  thickly  about  us. 

When  you  hear  people  remark  that  they 
left  better  products  at  home,  heed  them  not; 
they  aie  only  the  few  grumblers  that  infest 
every  community',  and— except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances— they'  bavo  nothing  worth  exhibiting. 

Communities  who  are  really  suffering  for 
horse-races,  ought  to  have  them  by  all  means; 
but  under  their  proper  designation :  for  they 
should  not  attempt  to  give  them  character  by' 
misnaming  them  agricultural  fairs.  People 
ask,  “What  is  there  degrading  about  seeing 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  show  his  speed  1” 
Tho  bottom  facts  are  that  the  trotting -track 
and  race-course  are  where  the  gamblers,  the  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  the  shysters  of  every  description 
“do  most  congregate.”  For  one — and  I  am 
sure  that  the  managers  of  our  county  society 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  same  opinion — I 
would  sooner  see  our  organization  go  to  “  eter¬ 
nal  smash,”  and  have  to  assess  its  stockholders 
to  pay  its  debts,  than  to  have  to  make  it  a  finan¬ 
cial  success  by  a  resort  to  horse-racing. 

“  He  that  would  sup  with  the  devil,  needs  a 
long  spoon;”  when  once  you  give  “  Old  Nick  ’’ 
half,  he  soon  takes  the  whole.  Nelson  Ritter- 


THAT  “DURNED”  MULE, 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling;  Rams 
and  Ram  Lambs  of  apod  pedlgrt?o.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  salo  sev 
erul  tine  Oxford  Dovro«.  Address, 

W.  Atlee  Bnrpee  <fe  Co.<  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN  M.  STAHL, 


That  mule  is  not  proud.  He  is  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  an  ass.  He  has  no  hope  of  posterity. 
His  ears  are  the  I’sncss  of  the  Immense.  His 
legs  are  as  crooked  as  the  ways  of  a  Congress¬ 
man.  His  tail  is  like  a  scrubbed-out  broom. 
He  knows  all  this.  He  is  full  of  original  sin, 
and  he  knows  it.  His  back  is  as  hot  as  the 
business  extremity  of  a  bee,  as  sharp  as  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer,  and  he  can  bow  it  up  till  it  is 
as  round  and  sleek  as —as — as— till  it  is  round 
and  sleek.  His  head  is  so  big  that  he  is  very 
liable  to  tip  up  behind;  and  by  a  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  muscles  his  heels  fly'  out 
behind  and  knock  every  thing  within  40  feet 
into  the  middle  of  the  great  Hence. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  mule. 
He  likes  to  have  his  own  way,  but  so  does  a 
woman.  He  is  more  patient  than  Job.  Job 
was  never  a  mule.  He  would  have  kicked  his 
wife’s  toe  nails  through  her  skull,  and  his 
friends  outside  the  attraction  of  gravity  if  the 
devil  had  made  him  a  mule,  aud  put  Young 
America  to  work  him  in  fly  time.  He  will 
work  for  IS  bom's  on  the  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  food,  aud  then  go  out  and  feast  on 
hazel  brush  and  zephy'rs.  Or,  if  he  finds  his 
appetite  failing,  he  will  chew  up  a  manger  and 
nine  gunny  sacks  once  in  a  while,  aud  some¬ 
times  twice  in  an  occasionally.  He  never 
fades  away  like  midnight  conceptions  of  pie; 
his  ey  e  never  grows  dim,  save  when  he  sighs 
for  oats;  disease  never  tackles  him,  and  death 
know  s  better  than  to  fool  around  a  mule.  He 
is  very  friendly  aud  likes  to  shake  hands  with 
his  northwest  hoof.  Ho  does  not  “love  to  loll,” 
hut  his  friendship  may  prove  fatal.  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  good  qualities,  he  is 
called  that  “durnedinule.” 

That  durued  mule  must  be  ‘  ‘broken ;”  that  is, 
he  must  be  clubbed  till  he  doesn’t  know  him¬ 
self  from  his  maternal  grand-mother ;  worried 
and  tantalized  till  editing  a  paper  would  be  a 
relief;  whipped  till  demons  bide  their  tearful 
faces  and  angels  tremble  with  compassion; 
cursed  till  the  recording  angel  calls  for  a  re¬ 
bate;  seared  because  he  fears,  and  dumbfound¬ 
ed  because  he  is  ignorant;  his  ribs  thumped 
with  a  chestnut  rail ;  his  mouth  aud  his  body 
lacerated  till  he  looks  like  an  animated,  bar¬ 
ber’s  pole;  driven  till  he  sweats  like  a  negro 
at  electi  n,  aud  pants  like  a  Berkshire  hen 
laying  a  goose  egg;  vexed  till  he  caracoles, 
jumps,  summersaults,  prances,  blasphemes, 
squeals,  and  finally  spreads  himself  out  like  a 
mustard  plaster,  raising  blisters  as  big  as  a 
biscuit  in  the  twinkling  of  a  hoof ;  kicks  like 
greased  lightning  on  a  bender,  bis  legs 
flying  out  in  five  directions  at  once,  till  the 
harness  is  kicked  into  molecules  and  not  enough 
of  the  wagoD  is  left  to  found  a  remark  upon; 
till  the  remaissof  his  tormentors  are  scattered 
over  four  counties  and  half  the  town  lots  in 
the  moon;  and  yet  nob  a  word  of  his  woes 
is  said  in  extenuation  of  this  sublime  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  unlimbering  qualities. 

Myr  friend,  if  you  have  a  mule  treat  him  de¬ 
cently.  Show  him  that  respect  you  do  your 
wife  when  you  1  ave  gone  to  the  field  and  left 
no  stove  wood  cut,  and  she  meets  you  with  all 
the  fire  in  her  eye  that  ought  to  be  iuthe 
stove.  Don’t  beat  him  and  he  wont  kick  you. 
A  mule  kicks  because  he  is  afraid  or  else 
because  his  soul  has  been  soured  with  a  black- 
snake  whip.  Do  not  be  prejudiced  against 
him  because  he  is  a  mule  and  ugly.  Of  all 
animals  the  mule  suffers  most  from  prejudice. 
He  is  really  a  docile,  tractable  animal  when 
treated  fairly.  You  needn’t  absorb  him  in  your 
affectaons,  as  it  were,  but  remember  that  he  is 
dust  and  liable  to  make  you  dust  if  you  try  to 
pound  his  ears  down  his  windpipe.  Aud  re¬ 
member  that  begets  hungry  and  has  a  sense  of 
goneness,  aud  that  oats  cheer  up  his  internal 
revenue  department.  A  span  of  mules  rightly, 
humanely  treated,  make  the  best  farm  team  in 
the  world — strong,  willing,  never  sick,  small 
eaters.  Such  a  team  will  make  you  hug  your 
wife  every"  time  you  think  about  them;  but  if 
you  own  a  mule  and  spoil  him,  you  had  better 
hire  your  coat  tails  to  knock  your  brains  out. 


SUCCESSFULLY  EXHIBITED  AT  THE 
LARCEST 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  FAIRS. 

WILL  BE  SHOWN  WESTTHIS  YEAR. 

LOOK  FOR  THEM. 


If  you  wish  them  strictly  first-class  and  none  other 
Address, 


'DERMADOR 

GOOD  FOR  MAN 


BEL-AIR,  MARYLAND. 


BLUE  VALLEY  HERD 


Inflanimatton  of  all  kinds.  Diphtheria,  Wounds, 
Bruises, Burns,  Sprains,  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 
Swelling  of  tho  O lands.  Inflammation  of  tho  Eros, 
Broken  Breast,  Frost  Bites,  Chilblains,  Piles,  Bee 
Stings  and  all  tores. 


One  hundred  recorded  Thoroughbred  Cattle,  best 
families  of  Short  Horns.  Excellent  Individual  merit 
arid  colors.  Six  hundred  Hlsdl  Grades,  best  herd  In 
tho  state.  St  ck  for  sale.  Address  rno  through  tho 
mall,  or  call  at  tho  Blue  Valley  Brink,  ill >wi lint* 
tan,  Kansas.  Will.  P.  111(11  N  BOTHA  HI. 


GOOD  FOR  BEAST 


Fresh  Wounds,  Gulls,  Sprnins,  Bruises,  Cracked 
Heel,  Ringbone,  Poll  Evil,  Wind  Galls,  Spavins, 
Sweeney  .Founder,  Lameness, Sand  Crocks,  Scratches, 
or  Grease,  Mange,  Horse  Distempers,  etc.,  etc. 

Cures  Garget,  Sore  Teats  and  Bags. 

and  all  sores  avp  swellings  is  cows  and  Ox  us. 

For  more  ex  tended  remarks  and  for  a  large  number 
of  testimonials  voluntarily  sent  to  us  by  tile  persons  I 
whose  signatures  are  attached,  we  refer  jou  to  our 
Circular  Pamphlet  around  each  bottle. 

We  would  ray  to  l.lvery  Stable  Keepers  make  It  a 
point  never  to  be  without  this  great  remedy  Il  ls  a 
cheap,  eftleient  and  STTtE  medicine.  With  this  "  Der 
mador,”  there  Is  no  such  word  as  "pul."  It  never 
blisters,  but  cools.  Price  25  and  .'0  cents.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  1).  RANSOM,  SON  A  CO., 

Bull. tie.  N.  \  , 


VIRGINIA 

Co-operative  Stock  Farm 


( 1 A  TT  I,  E.— Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter 
strains  a  special  tv.  The  largest  herd  in  Virginia,  uud 
most  successful  at  the  Va,  state  Fairs.  Bred  on  four 
farms.  Sll  EH  I*.— Cotswold  and  southdown  Sheep. 
Sl\  !  \  I-’,.— Berkshire.  Poland,  Chinn  the  Jersey  Rod 
and  Essex  breeds.  1*0  I  I /PR  Y  .—Pure  bred  laud 
and  water  fowls  of  all  the  lending  varieties,  and  eggs 
lu  season.  Special  reduced  rates  on  nil  stock  chipped 
by  express.  Reference  can  be  had  to  our  whole  com¬ 
munity  here,  where  we  have  always  resided. 

Address  A.  P.  or  HI.  B.  ROWE, 

FKEDKRicKsmmo,  Va 


Hair  restorative  in  the  world  is  Hall’s 
Hair  Kbxkwkr.  It  cures  all  discuses  of 
the  scalp,  aud  •stimulates  the  hair  glands 
to  healthful  action.  It  stops  the  falling  of 
the  hair;  prevents  its  turning  gray:  cures 
baldness,  ami  restores  y  outhful  color  and 
freshness  of  appearance  to  heads  already 
white  with  age.  The  following  are  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  is  done  by 


Importers  and  Breeders  of 


Selected  from  over  1,500  Birds,  all  bred  from  the  tet 1 
Strains. 

200  CHOICE  COCKERELS 

For  Sale  after  October  1st,  Pairs,  trios  und  breed i-  g 
pens  mated  for  best  results,  I  rices  reasonable  at  d 
satisfaction  given.  Address 

FRANK  A.  POLLARD,  Harvard,  Mass. 


HAIR  RENEWER 


fi3T  Mrs.  Hunsberry,  S-/4  Franklin  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  At  1".,  after  a  severe  attack  of  Ery¬ 
sipelas  in  the  head,  found  her  hair— already 
gray — falling  off  so  rapidly  that  she  soon  became 
quite  bald.  One  botile  of  Hall’s  IIaik  Re- 
xeweb  brought  It  back  as  soft,  brown  aud 
thick  as  when  she  w  as  n  girl. 

ATT*  Mr.  KSSLINO,  an  old  farmer,  near  VTar- 
erve,  I/nl.,  had  scarcely  mu  hair  left,  and  what 
little  there  waa  of  U  had  become  nearly  white. 
One  bottle  of  Hall’s  Hair  Benrwe it  stopped 
its  falling  oul,  and  gave  Him  a  thick,  luxuriant 
head  of  hair,  an  brown  und  frcoli  us  be  ever  had. 

K3*  Mrs.  A.  T.  Wall,  Gr<  rvfrhi,  Cheshire, 
F»q.,  writes;  “I have  found  the  greatest  ben¬ 
efit  trom  the  use  of  Hall's  Hair  Ke.s’ever,  it 
having  restored  my  hair,  which  was  rnpily  fall- 
ing  on,  and  returned  Its  original  color/' 

8T3~  Du.  Emii,  Beit,  Detroit,  Mich.,  certifies 
that  ‘'Hall’s  Hair  Hlrkm'Kji  is  excellent  for 
hair  growing,  nml  gin  „  back  the  natural  color 
to  faded  and  gray  hair." 

Mrs.  8.  E.  Elliott,  Glenrille,  TF.  Ya., 
says:  "One  botile  of  Hall's  Hair  Renewer 
restored  ray  hair  ha  its  natural,  youibful  color.” 

No  injurious  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  11  all’s  IIair  Renewer, 
ami  it  is  not,  a  dye.  Jts  vegetable  ingre¬ 
dients  render  it  ini  he  lushest  degree  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  Sen  Ip  its  a  preventive  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Its  effects  are  natural  and  lasting, 
und  it  docs  not  make  the  hair  dry  ami 
brash  v,  like  the  so-called  restoratives  com¬ 
pounded  willi  alcohol. 

Buckingham’s  Dye 

FOR  THE 


A  1ST  X) 

Sin nl I  Yorkshires 


BREED  FROM  THi  WINNERS. 

Send  for  PROCTOR’S  ILLUSTRATED  HERD-BOO  K 
containing  list  of  prizes  won. 

BACC’S  HOTEL  FARM, 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


aiHnsf " W 1  r.w 

CLYDESDALE  AND  CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSES. 

Door  Village,  Lu  Porte  Co.,  Ind. 

A  cnolce  lot  now  on  hand,  and  another  shipment  Is 
expected  soon,  selected  by  members  of  the  tirm. 
Call  and  see  them  or  write  for  prices. 


CHKS-j 

•TER  HOGS.  Send  for  description! 
of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls, 
I/,.-  U.  SILVEIt.  CLKVKL&ti l>,  O.J 


lASSITTS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
i  SHEEP.  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 


Is.  in  four  respects,  superior  to  all  others. 

1st— It  will  produce  a  rich,  natural 
color,  brown  or  black,  as  desired. 

2d— The  color  so  produced  is  permanent, 
cannot  he  washed  off.  and  will  not  soil  any¬ 
thin''  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

3d— It  is  a  simile  preparation,  ami  more 
convenient  of  application  than  any  other 
hair  or  whisker  dvc. 

41  h— It  contains  no  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  do  many  preparations  offered 
for  like  use. 

PREPARED  BY 

E.  P.  HAIX  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 


yucuny.  '' “  1  ui  illu. 

Clydesdale,  English  Draft,  and  Percheron-Nor- 
man  Draft  Horses,  Trotting-Bred  Roadsters, 
Coachers,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Devon  Cattle. 

LARGE  IMPORTATIONS  ARRIVING  WEEKLY,  OF  THE  MOST  PERFECT  A  NIMA  LS 
TO  BE  FOUND.  NO  OVER-FED,  PAMFERED  OR  WORN-OUT  STOCK. 

OWP  collection  of  Draft  Horses  uow  embraces  all  the  U4»lltig  breeds  In  this  class,  affording eael^eustomer 
^  ontmutd  ontiortonlty  for  comparing  merit*,  and  selecting  suc-h  a*  id.-iwo  him  best^or  Mich  ns  he 
Kibteif  to  bln  section  or  purposes ;  or,  as  Is  often  t  lie  i-nsi  ,  If  In-  desires  to  tit  out  n  stable  with  rep- 
twnks  be«  sumo  t  ,n  different  breeds,  be  cun  be  suited  aft-dmdeland  with  the  best  of  each  Our 
u re  argof  One  aud  elegant.  Our  collection  of  Trotting  Bred  Roadster*  Includes  a  large  number  of 
Cooehere  nr  largi.n  ,,,  {hl.  richest  nud  most  desirable  trotting  blood,  of  large  size  and  perfect 

very  promising  >■ r|,rat‘t.,.  endurance  and  speed.  Our  ln-rd  of  Holstein  rattle,  with  Its  recent 
add  1  tlon  of  ml  nr  g  e  lmpoito'iou,  stand*  unrivaled  In  Individual  excel  hue,-  aud  deep  milking  quality,  and  Is  u 

r'^^ush!utod»ndr"  nerd^of  DevoesVas  no'  supeOor  anywhere,  cavli  animal  being  a  model  of  tho  perfect  fam¬ 
ily  cow,  for  Which  tin  I ! •  r Ib  Tt oty a.  f ,,  ,s-/, "—Many  years'  experience  tn  Importing  and 

.Wamn/  or  Ad  omit, w,  Offe ■■  o  Vnahllng  eomimrlson  of  m.  rim;  the  best  of  everything; 

broedlniG  ImmOTsccmll^fions  ,  '  nrtety^  r  f  ^  t.fcse  proximity  to  all  the  great  through  railroad 

a  world  wide  repuUittonfor  falr  urd  l  on  *  ”  i„,sln,..s .  rnr.s  of  transportation ;  and  general  faeh- 
!MeHWhlehP^  *Yn*1 OuV*i collections  we  aim  to  combine  High  Quality,  Choice  Breeding,  Hardiness 

I.V.h  vi  t  ill  it  v  visitors  welcome.  Circulars  free.  Correspondence  sollclte  a. 


D.M.MACIE  CO., - 

SoTld-f®sma^ 

SENDTO  H  EADQUARTFRS 


, land-china  swine 

^OXFORD;  BUTLER  CD 


HORSE-TROTTING  AT  FAIRS. 


“  Farmer,”  in  an  article  in  a  late  Rural, 
evidently  considers  horse-racing  necessary  to 
tke  success  of  agricultural  fairs,  I  believe, 
and  hope,  that  he  is  mistaken.  Five  years  ago 
we  organized  a  joint-stock  agricultural  society 
here  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  and  iu 
the  short  space  of  time  since  then  we  have 
erected  suitable  buildings,  returned  to  the 
stockholders  $1.50  for  every  dollar  they  in¬ 
vested,  and  have  on  hand  a  sufficient  reserve 
fund  besides.  Prohibiting  horse-trotting  has 
not  proved  disastrous  in  this  instance.  Our 
financial  success,  great  as  it  has  been,  is  of 
much  less  consequence  than  are  the  benefits 
gained  in  other  directions.  Our  fairs  have 
encouraged  the  breeding  of  better  stock,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  growing  of  choicer  fruits  and  finer 


-  ~^OJ*C£N.  dARfiaaJl-S^Ul.  HANCOCK. 

The  followin';  Editorial  Notice  nppeared 
In  the  Oxlonl  Citizen,  of  Oxford,  Ohio, 
the  home  of  tho  P.  M.  Magic  Company. 

“The  D  M.  Marie  Company,  n  few  days  since,  ehippeil 
four  fme  pigs  to  Australia  atwl  ono  to  Nova  Scotia.  This 
firm  Itaa  a  world-wide  reputation.  IX  M.  jingle,  who  is 
the  originator  of  this  breed,  has  been  engaged  hi  this 
branch  of  the  stock  business  fnr  over  forty  years.  This 
firm  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  ami  headquarters  fur 
the  Magic  or  Pntnnd-Uliitm  Swine.  They  ship  only  good 
stork ,  und  give  satisfaction,  «a  their  large  and  Increasing 
business  testifies.  Pardos  from  a  distance  can  rely  on 
getting  number  one  pure  breed  stock  when  ordering  from 
this  long  tested  and  responsible  old  firm.  ” 


Spring I>o»*o,  Crawford  Co.,  Penn 

When  you  write,  say  you  saw  this  advertisement  In  the  Rural  NewA  orker. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE,  H AMBLETONI AN  HORSES,  CLYDES¬ 
DALE  HORSES,  NURSERY  STOCK. 


NETHERLAHD  FAMILY.  ,  ,  ,  ,P 

Netherland  Duchess.  Netherland  Queen.  Lady  Netherland.  Netherland  Prince.  Netherland  Princess. 

Netherland  Countess. 

The  Largest  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holstein s  in  America.  Over  500  Head  now  on  Hand. 

Head  Imported  this  Season,  from  Which  None  have  yet  Been  Sold. 

***  All  recorded  in  the  Holstein  Herd  Book  of  America*** 


Nearly  300 


All  cattle  selected  with  the  utmost  care  by  a 
member  of  the  firm,  in  person,  without  regard 
to  price,  from  the  most  noted  herds  and  deepest 
milking  dams  in  Holland,  w here  one  of  the  firm 
spends  several  mouths  of  each  year, and  is  fam¬ 
iliar  with  all  the  l>est  herds  there,  enabling  us 
to  secure  the  very  best  class  of  stock  and  to 
know  just  what  we  are  buying. 

ACTUAL  records. 

In  this  herd  every  cow  is  tested  by  actual 
performance,  which  is  the  ouly  tine  standard 
of  excellence,  uud  each  is  sold  on  her  own 
merits.  No  guess-work  or  estimates  here. 

Every  record  kept  by  actual  weight. 

The  following  milk  and  butter  records,  all 
made  in  this  herd,  will  convey  some  idea  of 
its  remarkable  superiority . 


MILK  RECORD. 


Name 

Arc 
years. 
...  6 

In  one  year, 
lbs.  ozs. 

18,004  15 

*  *  *  . . 

Aegis - «  •  • . 

Duchess  of  Fneslaud . 

Neth.  Queen  . 

...  6 
...  5 
...  4 
...  3 

16,823  10 
18,554  12 
15,614  0 
15,622  2 

...  4 

14.630  2 

Noth,  Princess . 

...  3 
...  3 
...3 

14.101  2 
14,018  11 
12.800  4 
11,884 

...  3 

...  3 

11.475 

Aegis  Second  (in  9hj  months)..  3 
Neth.  Queen  Second  (in  11 
months) . . . •"* 

10,807  12 

10,471  15 

Neth.  Duchess  began  '22  mos. 


old  and  gave .  12,200  4 

Careno  commenced  at  23  mos. 

old  and  gave . .  12,115  2 

Aegis  Second  (4  years  old) 
gave  iu  7  months  22  days...  11,165  11 


A  REMARKABLE  TOTAL. 

In  this  herd  have  been  made  12  yearly  re¬ 
cords  of  13,000  to  18,000  lbs. 

Four  yearly  records  of  three-year-olds  from 
12,000  to  over  15,600  lbs. 

Nine  yearly  records  of  two-year-olds  from 
10,000  to  over  13,500  lbs. 

BUTTER  RECORD. 


Age. 

Per  week. 

Name. 

Years. 

Ibs. 

OZS. 

Neth.  Queen . 

...  5 

20 

Jannek  . . . 

...  7 

19 

15 

Crown  Jewel . 

...  6 

19 

9 

...  9 

18 

2 

Neth.  Baroness . 

...6 

17 

5 

Neth.  Duchess . 

...  4 

14 

12 

Aegis  Second . 

...  4 

15 

8 

Neth.  Princess . 

...  4 

17 

11 

Netli.  Bell — . . 

...  3 

16 

7 

Isiulord  .«•*•• . . 

...  3 

13 

7 

Frolicsome . 

...  3 

13 

Meadow  Lily . 

...  3 

12 

10 

Carlotta . 

...  3 

12 

1 

Clotliilde . 

...  3 

12 
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Notts.  Princess . 

2 

14 

4 

Qriana . 

o 

13 

-yh 

Neth.  Countess. 

Q 

...  *J 
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4 

Isadora  (22  months  old). 
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BEAUTY  AND  QUALITY. 

With  this  enormous  capacity  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  butter  we  have  succeeded 


in  combining  beauty  of  form,  fine  bone,  ele¬ 
gant  finish  and  large  size. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

For  the  Shambles  they  will  compare  favora¬ 
bly  with  the  other  beef  breeds. 

THE  CATTLE  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

The  fact  that  the  tlolsteins  acclimate  more 
readily  and  endure  the  climate  of  Texas  and 
all  the  Southern  States  far  better  than  any 
other  breed  is  of  great  importance  to  all 
Southern  breeders. 

Within  the  last  four  years  we  have  shipped 
them  to  Texas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  full- 
blood  being  lost. 

LARGE  HERD. 

Buyers  can  here  have  the  advantage  of  large 
numbers  of  the  highest  quality  to  select  from 

Our  extensive  importations  enable  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  tne  lowest  freight  and  lower 
expense  per  animal. 

These  advantages  we  are  willing  to  share, 
with  our  customers,  and  thus  we  are  enabled 
to  oiler  animals  of  the  finest  quality  and 
rarest  breeding  at  prices  usually  asked  for  or¬ 
dinary  stock.  . 

NOTED  FAMILIES. 

In  this  herd  are  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  renowned  Aaggie  and  Netherland  fami¬ 
lies. 


REMARKABLE  BULLS. 

At  the  head  of  this  herd  stand  the  famous 
bulls  Neptune,  out  of  Aaggie  and  own  brother 
to  Aaggie  Second,  and  Netherland  Prince, 
brother  to  Netherland  Queen,  Netherland 
Duchess,  Netherland  Princess  and  Netherland 
Belle. 

No  man  wishing  Holstein  cattle  should  fail 
to  see  this  herd  or  correspond  with  us  before 
buying. 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  and 
choice  stud  of  this  noted  draft  breed  consisting 
of  stallions,  brood  mares,  colts,  and  fillies  of 
all  ages. 

We  do  bur  own  importing  and  buy  only 
young,  choice  horses  of  rare  breeding,  and  the 
finest  quality,  and  thus  are  enabl'd  to  offer 
very  superior  animals  at  low  figures. 

In  our  stud  are  to  be  seen  several  very 
noted  prize  winners. 

It  will  pay  all  buyers  to  see  our  Clydesdales 
before  purchasing. 

HAMBLETONTAN  HORSES. 

Young  stallions,  mares,  colts,  and  fillies  of 
best  and  most  popular  strains  of  this  noted 
family  of  roadsters  are  offered  at  rare  bar¬ 
gains. 

DRIVING  HORSES. 

We  can  usually  offer  elegant  coach,  coupe, 
gentleman's  drivers  and  family  horses. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES. 

This  is  one  of  the  Oldest  and  Most  Extensive  Establishments  in  tnis  country. 

We  can  offer  a  large  and  superior  stock,  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

Shrubs  and  Roses  of  the  best  quality, 

. ^  r,  .  „c  Instructive,  illustrative  Catalogues  are  issued  separately  of  cattle  and  horses, 
CAT  A  L  O  vj  U  and  are  sent  free  to  all  parties  wishing  to  purchase. 


Visitors  Always  Welcome. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AGRICULTURAL  INTERMITTENT 
FEVER. 


J.  M.  THORBUKN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street 

BEflMttHi  New  York. 


PROFESSOR  W.  W.  TRACY. 

Most  of  my  readers  know  by  unpleasant 
experience  what  fever  and  ague  or  intermit¬ 
tent  fever  is,  and  that  it  exhibits  itself  in  at¬ 
tacks  of  fever  or  excessive  vital  action  occur¬ 
ring  at  regular  intervals  and  alternating  with 
a  reaction  of  vital  depression  aud  chills.  They 
know,  too,  that  the  universal  remedy  is  a 
tonic,  which  is  most  efficacious  if  taken  in 
small  doses,  but  persistently  and  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  Now,  this  human  disease  has  a  per¬ 
fect  counterpart  attacking  agriculture  as  an 
art,  for  from  its  earliest  history  until  now 
there  have  been  times  when  the  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  world  has  been  at  fever  heat  over  some 
particular  crop  or  method  of  culture  as  being 
the  great  secret  of  success,  only  to  be  followed 
by  a  period  in  which  that  particular  crop  or 
method  of  culture  is  entirely  neglected.  By 
way  of  illustration,  I  mention root-pruuing  re¬ 
cently  enthusiastically  claimed  to  be  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  cultivation,  but  which  was 
advocated  200  years  ago  and  has  been  alter¬ 
nately  extolled  and  neglected  ever  since. 
Soiling  and  the  use  of  special  forage  crops 
were  advocated  in  the  time  of  Columella,  and 
have  had  their  periods  of  fever  and  of  chills 
until  the  subject  is  again  brought  to  the  front 
by  the  present  craze  for  ensilage.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  alternate  dearth  aud  super¬ 
abundance  of  hops,  and  of  many  other  special 
crops.  Another  form  of  the  disease  having  a 
shm  ter  period  is  seen  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
determination  to  do  bettor  farming  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  Autumnal  fairs  and  the  Winter 
gatherings,  followed  by  the  neglect  of  the 
study  aud  practice  of  the  best  methods  during 
the  reactionary  chill  induced  by  the  press  of 
work  of  Spring  and  Summer. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
history  or  the  present  condition  of  agriculture 
to  see  that  this  fluctuation  has  done  and  is  do¬ 
ing  more  to  retard  healthy  growth  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Simply  the  tonic  of  a  more  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  keeping  more  constantly  in  mind 
the  experience  of  the  past.  In  this  respect  our 
agricultural  papers  are  doing  a  work  of  ines¬ 
timable  value.  Even  granting  (which  I  am 
not  willing  to  do)  that  they  rarely  contain  a 
thought  or  idea  which  may  not  be  found  in 
some  published  book,  still  they  give  it  to  us  in 
“small  doses  at  regular  intervals,”  in  which 
form  it  will  be  takeu  and  used  when  our  books 
would  lie  dusty  and  neglected  upon  our  shelves. 
For  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  reader.  Has  it  not  been  some 


pllip 


OUR  CATALOGUES  OF  ALL  OBTAINABLE 


SEEDS  OR  BULBS  PROMPTLY  MAILED 


ON  APPLICATION 


fcOVED  EARLY  SUMMER  CAB] 
FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

By  Mall,  per.  ounce,  40  cents;  per,  pound,  $4.00 


A  Cross  between  the 
DIEHL  and  RED  MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN,  combining* 
the  hardiness  and  com¬ 
pact  heads  of  the  former 
with  the  superior  flour¬ 
ing*  qualities  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Originated  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York. 

See  page  55 7  of  this  issue  for 
full  description. 

BETTER  THAN  CLAWSON.  It  en¬ 
dured  the  past  severe  Winter  and  came 
through  in  fine  condition  when  fields  of 
Clawson  adjoining  were  winter-killed. 

Price  $15  per  bushel;  $8  per  half  bushel; 
$5  per  peck;  pound  by  mail  prepaid,  $1.00. 

We  also  offer  other  choice  Seed  Grains  for 
Fall  sowing,  including 

Martin  Amber,  Fultzo-Clawson, 
Hallett’s  Pedigree  Original  Red, 

Hallett’s  Pedigree  Victoria, 
Velvet  CliafT,  Turkey,  Claw¬ 
son,  Black-Bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial,  Golden  Grains. 

Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  application. 

Grain  and  Farm  Seeds  Manual;  His¬ 
tories  of  all  the  Cereals;  Essays  on  Culture, 
etc.,  only  10  cents. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


BULBS1#%r  PLANTS 

FOR  l/f.  in  TOR 

Present  Planting  1  Parlor  Culture  1 

Our  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  and  Plants  for  House  Culture,  Small  Fruits, 
Ac.,  logoi  her  with  fulliistof  Floral  Requisites,  uohi 
ready,  and  mailed  free  on  application. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

85  and  87  Cortland  St..  New  York. 


YOU  NEED 


1883  -  AVTU  M  If  —  1  8  8  3. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  your  orderB  for  New 
and  It  nr.' 

Fruit  mid  T  D  C  P  Q  Shrub., 
OrnnmiMitnl  ■  ~  «  Roues, 

V  1  \  KS,  Etc.  Besides  many  Desirable  Novelties,  we 
otter  the  largest  uml  most  complete  general  stock  of 
Fruit  mid  Ornamental  Trees  lu  the  United  States. 
Abridged  Catalogue  mulled  I  rcr.  Address 

Kl.I.tV AMJEII  A  BARRY. 

!>lt.  Hope  NiirM'i'io». _ It ochcMer.  >■  1  . 


/V.  BEST  MARKET  PEAR, 

/£$  A  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varieties 
/  rr>  533M  Of  New  and  Old  Strawberries,  C'ur- 
/  n  HgMranta,  lira  pea.  Rasptrrlcs.  He.  New 
~n  ss  blackberry 

l  5  ft  THE  EMM  CLUSTER, 

W-aav  early,  hardy,  good,  f-  Ingle  hill  yielded 
ui  quarts  at  one  picking,  bond  for  freo 
Catalogue.  J.N.('t)LMNh.II aoreslnu u,  N.  J. 


150  pages.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Col¬ 
ored  Plate  of  Flowers.  300  Illustrations. 

Indispensable  to  every  reader  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Mailed  for  0  cents. 

Price  list  (not  Illustrated  )/ree;  aud 


Bloomington  wmjs 

NURSERY  CO, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL  •  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Catalogue 
tor  r  all  of  I88SUOW  ready  and  mailed  on  application 

t»"600  ACRES.'  13  CREcU HOUSES  1 


A  beautifully  Illustrated  Monthly,  devoted  to  the 
Garden.  A  Premium  for  every  Subscriber. 
81.00  per  year.  With  Rural  New-Yorker,  both 
for  *2.50. 

sample  copy  and  Premium  List  free. 


APPLES,  GKAPEss  small  frijit.s. 

ME /LX  NlIrtStKT, 

illey.  ttc.  f  all  Llst^'ru' •>H(ENIX  DelaVa„(  Wjb 


THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

LECALTENDER 

lloa  r  ,p  o. I  u  j  euir  1  urtiicr  trial  « ithout i.o.tcnoratian 
and  lias  the  undue. emeu t  of  tin:  Ir-uding  berry  grow- 
era  of  this  section,  Ludwilt  UK-tlcn-d  tills tulUtSfif 
t>cr  do/.,,  s»  to  per  hundred.  All  other  beet  hind*  on 
llio boat  te.rr.ui.  .'.(10)000  Kiefer  and  Let  'onto 
Pear  Ituds  at  7 «'•.  per  hundred,  js„>  per  thous¬ 
and.  Ful  l>  Prolific,  If  el  in  nee,  and  oilier  lend¬ 
ing  Kusphrri  leu.  Catidoy  ue  and  1  rk’uLlBt j're* 
J.  C.  t.lU>ON.  Woodbury  ,  N.  J, 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  m  America.  Founded  1 784.  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDKETH.  PHILADELPHIA. 


This  new  variety  ha'iugain  proven  Its  superiority 
over  older  varUUea  hy  Ha  mormon*  yield;  fine 
quullty  of  Grain  un  i  Flour,  and  the  fact  that  with  or¬ 
dinary  cu  tlvatlon  ltonly  requires  (fct  bimhel  of  seed 
to  produo  T  W  K  N  I’  Y-F I V  K  t  n  FO  It  'I'  V  bushels 

Eer  acre.  Price,  by  Express,  l  pock  I<.  bushel  *3.  »i 
uaje- 1,  enough  for  1  acre,  $1,  i  buabel  8>.  Prepaid,  I 
lb-  50  ©ts.,5  lbs,  $1.  The  VIARTIN  A  MB  K 
\V  H  AT  originated  In  this  locality,  and  I  warrant 
my  seed  pure.  Descriptive  circular  Fit  EK.  Address, 

JT  wit  T  WT  Seedsman  aad  Florist, 

.  1j.  BLOOD  SBCJICG.Pa. 


1150,000  1,1  PICA  11^. 

Also,  KlelTer  Pear,  1*0011  To  and  Honey  Peaches,  and 
tho  largest  stock  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit 
Plants  in  tho  South,  nt  wholosalo  and  retail.  Cata 

»,Ew^Tii:L2'rLvi.LLE  nuk- 


WHO  SAID  YOU  DID 

wnnt  scales,  but  send  for  the  queer  story  to  Jones 
of  Binghamton.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.u (frenab  uit  5-ton 
freight  paid,  $00  wagon  scales.  N.  B— The  story  free 


DANIEL  BOONE, 
ATLANTIC, 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

JERSEY  QTJEEN, 
JAMES  VICK. 
Prlnco  of  Betrlei, 
MANCHESTER, 
SENECA  QUEEN. 

A  new  Illu*trat*d  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  these  and  tnanv  other  Krw  and  Choice 
varieties  of  SMALL  FRUITS,  PQPr  I 
Trees,  Vines,  ItOSFS,  etc.,  1  iYlC  1 
1L8.ANDKKS0N,  Cayutra  Lake  Nurterlee, 
Eatabiie^d  f$r>5*  I'nlon  Spring*  S.T. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Keep  the  Land  Occupied. 

There  are  fields,  portions  of  fields,  or  patches 
on  almost  every  farm  which  produce  compara¬ 
tively  notliing  after  wheat  and  other  early 
crops  are  harvested,  tliat,  might  well  give  an¬ 
other  paying  return  for  the  small  amount  of 
labor  required.  While  the  Southern  farmer 
can  probahly  find  nothing  so  well  adapted  to 
his  purpose  as  cow-peas,  to  those  of  a  less 
favored  climate,  and  almost  everywhere,  tur¬ 
nips  will  prove  a  valuable  after-crop,  requir¬ 
ing  but  little  attention;  even  when  sown  in 
drills,  one  working  is  usually  sufficient,  and  the 
produce  may  be  fed  of!  by  sheep  or  hogs  where 
It  grows.  Rye,  too,  sown  in  July  or  August, 
affords  excellent  Fall,  Winter,  and  early  Spring 
feed  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Garden  rowsf 
where  early  potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  have  left  a 
vacancy,  should  not  lie  neglected  to  perfect  a 
crop  of  weeds;  but,  planted  with  com,  for  fod¬ 
der,  or  turnips,  a  double  remuneration  is  re¬ 
ceiver!,  not  only  in  the  crop,  but  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  weeds,  and  the  extra  working  of  the 
soil  as  a  preparation  for  next  Spring’s  opera¬ 
tions.  M.  B.  Prince. 


SEEDS. 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  tlio 
leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  tn  my  line  of  business. 

Alfred  Bridgeman, 

37  T2.  lOt  1y  8t  ,NewYork  City. 


FOR  Prices,  now  and  extra  Strawberries,  Gregg  & 
Tyler  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  &c  ,  Choice  Seed 
Potatoes,  udoress,  S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


Contains  a  world  of  useful  Information  pertaining  t© 
the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden-  also,  letters  from 
our  customers  telling  of  their  success  or  failure  In 
raising  Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Ac. 
Each  number  contains  a 

COLOKED  PLATE 

WORTH  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE 

Even  the  old  people  admit  they  enjoy  the  Young 
People’s  Department,  subscribe  at  once.  Sample 
numbers  II)  ets.;  ouly  $1.'15  per  year;  club  or  five  $5. 

Dutch  Bulbs! 

AND  FLOWERS  FOU  THE  HOUSE 

THE  Autumn  number  of  Vick’s  Florul  Guide,  con¬ 
taining  s  full  list  of  Unlhs  for  Fall  Planting^and 
Flowers  (or  the  House,  with  descriptions  of  Hya 
clnths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  all  Rnlbs  and  Seeds  for 
Fall  Planting  tn  the  garden,  just  published,  and  free 
to  a  1  on  application.  Customers  who  ordered  bulbs 
last  Fall  will  receive  It  without  applying. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Largest.  Best  and  Most  Productive  EARLY 
Blackberry;  :iq  Inches  around;  from  seed  of  Selected 
WlUon’s  Early. 

Kieffer  Pear  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  <1  RAPES,  dfce. 

Catalogue,  with  colored  plate.*,  free. 

WJL  PARRY,  Parry  P.  <>.,  N.  J . 


MRS.  GARFIELD, 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOU  1883. 

.1  perfect  riotorring  seedling  at  the  Crescent,  which 
It  equals  In  health.  Vigor,  produclire.iu‘Mt  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  .*Lxe,  form, 
flrmnetk*  and  high flavor.  It  Is  The  ('otniug  Early 
Market  Kerry.  And  Its  high  flavor  will  cause  It  to 


free  C<it<itaffue  with  opinions  of  leading  experts.  Also 

Srlce  list  of  all  the  best  new  und  old  varieties  for 
lunnior  and  Fall  planting, 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


C.  B.  ROGERS, 

The  Oldest  Seedsman  in  Phila., 

Seeds  in  ParEits  Sent  nv  Mail  Kiuck. 

lftrt  MARKF.T  HT. 

Send  for  Ilia  Catalogue, 


MALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

SHRUBS,  SEEDS  &  FLOWER  PLANTS 

My  catalogue  gives  full  instruction*  for  culture 
acsoribes  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at  re-mon- 
»Mii  nrK-in  mill  I  «  ft  f*  til  A  I  T  O  ItO (  U  B8TE  It 
riCKEloAl.I-U*  O.WMLtO  .M  W  YORK. 


POTATOES  NOR  PUMPKINS 

don’t  count  but  weigh  on  a  .tones  5-Ton  Wagon  Scale 
$(50.  Jones  he  pays  the  freight.  Address  Jones  of 
Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER 


HENDERSON’S  SELECTED  EARLY 
JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE. 


HENDERSON’S  EARLY  SUMMER 
CABBAGE. 


As  the  originators  of  the  Karly  Summer  Cabbage,  we  offer  the  same  true 
stock  that  we  first  sent  out  In  and  which  has  given  such  universal 
satisfaction  that  we  feel  Justified  In  saying  that  of  the  many  valuable  new 
things  with  which  we  have  become  Identified,  we  consider  this  perhaps 
the  best.  Henderson’s  Knrlv  Summer  Is  about  ten  dove  later  than  the  Wake 
field,  but  being  of  over  double  the  size  It  may  bo  classed  as  the  best  large 
early  cabbage.  In  weight  Il  ia  equal  to  most  of  the  late  varieties,  and  its 
short  outer  leaves  enable  it  to  be  planted  nearly  as  close  as  the  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  itbunr  IJ.OXJ  to  the  acre,  while  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Winnlngstadt  etc., 
producing  no  larger  bends,  can  only  be  grown  at  tlio  rate  ors,t/iJ  to  the 
acre.  Another  excellent  quality  Of  Henderson's  Early  Summer  Cabbage  Is 
that  It  keeps  longer  without  bursting  open  after  beading  than  any  varietv  we 
know  of.  We  caution,  however,  that  If  this  variety  is  to  be  s*iwn  :n  "Fall 
for  wintering  over  in  cold-frames,  it  should  be  sown  ten  (lavs  later  than  the 
Jersey  Wakefield,  otberwlm?  It  may  run  to  seed.  In  this  latitude  we  sow 
Early  Summer  on  25tb  September.  In  the  competition  for  our  '‘Special 
JJri  ”  of  $30  off 'red  for  Dili  <t  head  of  this  variety,  the  best  specimen  so  far 
received  came  from  Iowa  and  weighed  18  lbs.  Price  40c  per  oz,  $4  per  lb 


To  most  growers  for  market  the  great  value  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  variety  are  well  understood.  To  those 
who  may  not.  however,  be  familiar  with  it,  we  would  say 
that  it  is  justly  considered  the  best  Early  Cabbage  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Among  its  merits  may  be  mentioned  its  large  size 
of  head,  small  outside  foliage,  and  its  uniformity  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  crop.  The  heads  are  pyramidal  in  shape,  having  a 
blunt  or  rounded  peak.  Last  Fall  and  Spring  seed  of  Jersey 
Wakefield  Cabbage  sold  readily  for  $10  and  $12  per  lb.,  owing  to 
its  scarcity.  This  season  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  same  fine 
stockatthe  following  rates  :  4i)c  per  oz.,  $5  per  lb. 


During  the  past  five  years  we  have  received  hundreds  of  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  country 

.1.  It  not  only  gives  excellent  results  from  Spring  sowing,  but  does  equally  well 

- 1-1  J - 1.  For  this  purpose  the  proper  time  for  sowing  in  this  section  is  from 

It  is  the  earliest  of  all  Cauliflowers,  and  is  without  an  equal  for  forcing  during 
ter  and  Spring.  Its  dwarf  habit  of  growth  and  closeness  of  outside  leaves  especially  recommend  it  for  this  purpose. 

50c  per  pkt.,  $2  per  1-4  oz.,  $8  per  oz. 

Any  ot  above  seeds  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  ;  to  which  will  be  added,  without  charge  on  all  orders, 
f)v  of  Peter  Henderson’s  new  pamphlet  “  How  to  Raise  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,”  -which  gives  all  the  latest  information 
lossesa  on  these  subjects. 


from  those  who  tried  the  Early  Snowball.  F 
when  sown  in  Fall  and  wintered  over  in  cold-frames, 
the  15th  to  the  25th  of  September, 


BEST 
N  A  TT  VF. 
WHITE 
GRAPE 
EVER 
RODCCKD. 


IIEALTIIY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  PRO¬ 
DUCTIVE,  EARLY. 

Hangs  on  the  vine  for  months  and  never  drops 
cracks  or  shrivels.  Bunches  large,  coin  pact,  uniform, 
beautiful  and  showy,  A  good  keeper,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  pronounced  by  experienced  manufac¬ 
turers  unsurpassed  ns  a  wine  grape,  We  court  the 
fullest  Investigation, and  Invite  nil  to  come  and  see  tt. 
Put  out  on  terms  of  special  advantage  to  the  vine 
yardiaL  Send  for  circular. 


NIAGARA  GRAPE  4  0 

I.aokport,  N,  Y. 


zM.wr.yuk-jiiA.tAgj 

ALL  TH  E.  GOOD  OLD  SORTS. 

I  AL'LTHE  CHOI 

CE  NEW  SORTS] 
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mended  and  that  is  artichokes,  l  have  had 
but  little  experience  with  them  but  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  plant  them,  unless  it  is  in  a 
lot  where  the  tiogs  can  bo  turned.  If  you 
start  them  in  a  field  they  are  vory  difficult  to 
eradicate  and  will  give  trouble  in  growing  fu¬ 
ture  crops.  In  looking  over  this  article  I  Bee 
I  omitted  to  caution  the  farmer  about  allowing 
cattle  to  run  in  the  field  with  hogs  when  feed¬ 
ing  cut-up  com.  The  hogs  will  chew  up  the 
husks  and  fiber  of  the  stalks  to  get  the  sweet, 
and  drop  the  cuds  of  fiber,  and  cattle  eating 
them  cannot  digest  them  and  a  disease  is  pro¬ 
duced  called  “mail  itch,”  which  is  often  fatal. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  “Waldo.” 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CHEAP  PORK. 


Thousands  of  farmers  fail  to  make  any 
money  from  hogs  because  they  undertake  to 
make  pork  their  leading  product  when  their 
farms  are  not  suited  to  corn  growing,  for 
cheap  com  is  the  basis  of  cheap  pork. 
Others  fail  because  they  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  hog  is  a  grazing  animal, 
and  keep  their  hogs  on  an  exclusively  corn  diet, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  add  largely  to 
the  cost  of  keepiug,  hut  also  prevent  a 
healthy  de  velopment  and  incur  much  greater 
risk  of  loss  by  disease,  A  hog  that  has  been 
four  months  on  clover  and  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  weighs  300  pounds,  will  bo  likely  in  two 
months’  feeding  to  be  heavier  than  one  which 
is  350  pounds  at  the  same  date,  if  the  latter  has 
been  fed  com  through  the  Summer.  'The 
length  of  time  in  which  any  animal  can  be 
profitably  fed  to  its  full  capacity  on  corn  is 
limited,  and  if  vve  expect  a  rapid  gain  and 
profitable  development  in  our  hogs  when  we 
fatten  them,  they  must  be  prepared  for  it  by 
being  previously  kept  on  a  diet  which  will  de¬ 
velop  bone  aud  muscle  rather  than  fat,  and 
which  also  will  give  that  healthy  condition  of 
stomach  and  bowels  so  essential  to  profitable 
pork  making.  Green  food  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  gives  the  best  possible  condition  of 
system,  and  I  have  often  known  marvelous 


We  make  from  the  best  material 


That  are  models  of  strength  and  simplicity.  Unquestioned  proof  given  of  their  dura¬ 
bility  aud  excellence  of  work. 

^VVe  are  th.e  sole  manufacturers  of 

Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Churn , 

Mason's  Power  Butter  Worher, 

Eureka  Worker,  with  "Patent  Folding  Legs , 
Lever  Worher,  with  Patent  Folding  Legs, 
Curtis’  Improved  Square  Box  Churn , 
Rectangular  Churn, 

Butter  Trays,  Butter  Spades, 
Ladles,  SfC., 

All  goods  warranted  exactly  as  represented. 

We  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  over  all  competitors  at  the  Grand  Union  Dairy 


.cs3. ! :  **  ■ : 

No  Hors*  will  die  of  Cone,  Bots  or  Lung  Fe¬ 
ver,  if  Foote's  Powders  are  used  In  time. 

Foul*  v-  POW  dew  Will  cure  and  prevent  l  loo  Cholera. 

Fouir'*  Powder*  will  prevent  Capk»  in  Fowls. 

Fount's  Powders  will  Increase  tlie  quantity  of  milk 
and  cream  twenty  per  vent,,  and  make  the  butter  firm 
and  sweet. 

Foute's  Powders  will  cure  or  prevent  almost  every 
Disease  to  which  Homes  and  Cuttle  arc  subject. 

Fount's  Powders  will  give  Satisfaction. 

Sold  everywhere. 

DAVID  E.  FOUTz,  Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CIDER!  CIDER! 


\\!  ANTED— AH  Interested  to  know  that  the  seers 
'  '  of  Bnooess  In  Cider-making  oonslsts,  first,  in 
ualngthe  celebrated  Jersey  Apple  Grinder  and 
Champion  Cider  Press,  because  they  mate  the 
cleanest,  the  clearest  an  d  the  largest  quant?  ty  posei  bl 
to  obtain.  8pecrfal  attention  In  also  called  to  our  new 
patent  Stationary  Double  Pint  form  which,  is  a 
gTeat  Improvement  andean  bu  applied  to  any  Press. 
For  Illustrated  Circulars,  oontalnlini  Information  of 
great  value  t  o  every  eider-maker,  apply  to 

Robert  Butterworth, 

TRENTON,  N,  J. 


One  Rectangular  Churn  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no  agent, 
Write  for  prices  and  “Dairyman.” 


CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 

Fort  Atkinson 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN.M 

Inventors  ancftlanufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved [Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE 
most  successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our 
Il’  i<  're*ed  Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


until  in  blossom.  I  have  known  hogs  tnat 
were  coughing  and  making  no  gain  at  all  from 
the  corn  fod  them,  to  become  thrifty  and  all 
signs  of  disease  disappear  in  a  few  days  when 
turned  on  rye  pasture.  A  second  point  I 
would  make  is  this :  To  make  cheap  pork  you 
must  feed  early.  It  will  as  a  rule  take  double 
the  food  to  make  a  pouud  of  pork  in  Decem¬ 
ber  that  it  will  in  September,  and  unless  sure 
of  an  advance  in  price  there  is  little  profit  in 
feeding  more  than  two  months.  Begin  feeding 
cut-up  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  roasting  ears. 
At  this  stage  of  growth  the  stalk  is  sweet  and 
palatable,  and  tbo  husk  aud  cob  are  sweet 
tender  aud  nutritious,  and  the  hog  will  eat  the 
larger  pari  of  it.  aud  I  believe  that  it  is  worth 
more  for  feed  than  the  ear  aloue  will  be  when 
fully  matured.  Besides,  this  gives  a  gradual 
change  from  clover  to  corn,  and,  by  the  time 
the  corn  is  so  dry  that  the  hogs  refuse  the  stalk, 
they  are  prepared  for  a  full  corn  diet.  Some 
bulky  food  is  of  ad  van  rage  during  the  entire 
period  of  fattening,  and  I  have  found  nothing 
so  cheap  as  pumpkins,  or  better;  a  little 
pains  will  be  necessary  to  teach  liogs  to  eat 
them,  but  if  for  a  few  days  pumpkins  are  fed 
instead  of  corn  once  a  day,  the  animals  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  them,  and  will  eat  them 
readily.  There  is  one  other  point  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cheap  pork  which  1  wonder  far¬ 
mers  do  not  understand  better,  aud  that  is  the 
economy  in  wintering  hogs  and  cattle  together. 
If  a  steer  or  cow  is  shut  up  in  a  yard  with  two 
stock  hogs  and  fed  a  peck  of  corn  a  day,  the 
hogs  will  do  better,  if  fed  one  ear  of  corn  each 
morning  and  night,  than  they  would  with  three 
ears  each  without  it,  or  in  other  words,  two  hogs 
will  get  two-thirds  of  their  living  following 
a  well  fod  beef.  This  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  have  put  the  number  of 
hogs  much  less  than  is  the  general  practice, 
the  rule  among  the  great  cattle  feeders  of  Ill¬ 
inois  being,  I  think,  two  hogs  to  each  steer 
with  no  other  feed.  On  a  visit  to  Mr.  P.  T. 
Jones,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Indiana,  some  years 
since,  I  found  him  wintering  50  stock  hogs  on 
one  ear  of  corn  each  twice  a  day,  and  feeding 
five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  cattle  with  which 
the  hogs  were.  He  told  me  that  a  marked 
improvement  in  his  hogs  wasat  once  noticeable 
when  he  changed  from  feeding  heavily  on 
dry  com  to  this  plan. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  will  think  if 
I  say  nothing  about  cooking  food  for  hogs,  that 
1  am  omitting  ono  of  the  important  points  in 
making  cheap  pork.  To  such  I  will  say  that 
after  many  experiments  with  cookers  of  var¬ 
ious  patterns,  and  careful  investigation  among 
farmers  who  have  tried  it,  I  am  convinced 


Peninsular  Steam  Heat 

FRUIT  DRIER 

FOR  FACTORY  USE. 

Eclipses  im  Others 

NEW  PROCESS. 

XW  Write-for  Descriptive  Pamphlet.  Address 

GRANGER  &  SIBLEY,  Armada,  Mich, 


SOMETHING  entirely  new 


Patented  April  IS,  1S82,  and  April  17, 1883. 


Buy the 

PORTER, 


•  *  ©  ©«  , 

PORTER’S 


Every  farmer  that  has  a  Hay 
Carrier  of  any  make  should  have 
this  new  Attachment 
for  holding  up  the) 


Carrier 


single-tree  and  rope 
from  dragging  on  the 
ground. 


The  acknowledged  Standard  'fe-g 
Carrier  of  America:  the  best  amt  3  U-A. 
simplest  In  the  world.  Awarded  1 

first  premium  over  all  coinpetl .  E--  yg 

tors  at  Str.te  Fairs  of  Minnesota.  TA  |T  jjj 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  the  great  St-  yj  fc^|  g* 

Louis  Expositions  of  ISSO,  '81  ||T|| 

If  your  denier  does  not  keep  NsjlSpr  - 
the  Porter  Carrier  for  sale,  do 
not  suffer  him  to  Impose  upon 
you  by  selling  you  a  carrier  W  / 

which  will  compel  you  to  pay  a 

royalty  for  the  use  of  this  new  Attachment,  but  send 
to  me  and  I  will  semi  a  Carrier  on  trial,  and  If  it. 
docs  not  give  satisfaction  I  will  pay  freight  both 
vrayo. 


/As I  JAXllUle.  No  trouble  to  gt?t 
//  \\  over  high  l>e funs  or  to 

■eK  tf  A  \\  the  end  of  deep  hays. 

Vwlifj'  SJ  u  \\  Thousands  now  in  use. 

Ami-  WBm  wJl  Grapple  Wood  Pulleys, 

.T-.  IB fW  Ml  hrJlc  f\\  Floor  Hooka,  etc. 

fnctxon  SV  £j  I  ifork.U  ))  hend  for  circular 

Hoy  fs  and  designs  for 

Carrier.  V  - tracking  burns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  it  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 


This  cut  shows  the  carrier  used  In  the  old  style,  the 
rope  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  the  single-tree 
either  knocking  against  the  horse’s  heels  or  held  up 


by  a  man. 


PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS. 

Patentee  aud  Manufacturer  o 

Single  and  Double  Mills 


Port.-rv  ilt.L  'Vh  (  ^ n  - 1,  ‘  h.  Ai,,n  <  irculars. 

Hay  Carrier  at  work  In  the  field,  with 
Single  Tree  Sling. 


Capacity,  5  to  3U  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit¬ 
able  power.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Testimonials. 

LKWIH  hTUAYER, 
York,  I’n. 


VALUABLE  TESTIMONIALS. 

jk  ^  Dunn /t  Sue  UK.  Boarding  and 

Vk  Sales  Stables,  148  East  21th 

St.,  bet.  Sd  and  Lexington 

N  K\V  V  ORK.  August  1  st,  1883. 
tWr  tfi.-'q  Tfifl  Ellj*  si-ayix  Curb  Co.— 

■  V'l  S  'nl  I  Dear  Sins- We  were  bav- 

V  \  M  }9  lug  mi  occasion  to  put  a  valu- 

V  L _ Iff  able  horse  In  condition  for  a 

race.  In  giving  the  horse  bis  work,  he  threw  out  a 
curl).  Id  conMequonoe  of  ■vvblcli  I  would  huvi*  huU  him 
at  that  time,  for  three  hundred  dollars  (  «lfb  or  less 
Hearlug  of  Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure  Llulment.  t  tried  It 
with  good  results.  In  two  weeks  the  curb  was  gone 
and  the  horse  going  sound.  I  put  him  tn  good  .con¬ 
dition  again,  and  in  two  months  we  sold  him  for  as 
many  thousands  as  we  valued  him  worth  hundreds 
when  he  had  the  curb.  The  horse  is  at  present  board¬ 
ing  at  our  stable  and  being  driven  on  the  road  every 
dav.  We  can  safely  recommend  your  Spavin  cure 
Llhlmeiit  for  nil  bone  diseases  and  callous  lumps  of 

n  scow. 

STAimtN  Place  Stock  Farm. 

Fultonvtllk,  Montuomi:uv  Co.,  i  ..  Jut)  ■%*,  iw. 
Tub  Ellis  Srivi.f  Cube  Co.  -Gentucme*: 

Remedies  received  in  good  (diupe,  .-end  rue  a  glass 

Bitrn  by  rxpreSB,  to  Foo4ft(  well  ptu riLod*  bug  l  think  it 
will  come  a  LI  right.  Also  send  me  some  Of  those  cards 
with  a  horse  head  uUd  shoe  on.  than-  tntenojfxeu- 
eral  curb*,  "owe  e.vy  b/»<f,'"  curedaens.  of  ,5 recall.- 1/ 
and  A’arlrit/ur  disease  with  the  Hpamn  <  are.  aud  re- 
stored  nevera>  irnrn.-nut  Aortkw  with  the  /  ijum  r*. 

Yours  respectfully.  <  lmudler  Qulutiu,  V.  b. 

J  H  Whitson  X  Son.  24th  St..  N  Y., «ay .  We 
have  used  Hills's  Spavin  Cure  In  our  Stable"  for  two 
years. and  hove  tried  It  on  the  following  with  P'rf ' ( 1 
success  Sidints,  curbs,  ring  bones,  bunches  on  the 
neck,  swelled  ankles,  also  oulncy  sore  throat,  and  for 
general  stable  liniment  II  is  the  host  article  we 

“Yw oufd "glad' ly  recommend  your  Spavin  Cure  to 
ali  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  the  result  writes 

H'“  We  beflo'vp  C'iUiPs  Horse  Remedies  to  he  'the  best 
articles  on  the  American  market.  —Strauss  &  im- 
meu .  East  34th  Street,  New  1  ork  city. 

“Too  mueh  cannot  be  said  lu  praise  of  jmnrniost 
valuable  remedies,-'  say  Lnngan  Bros.,  N.  Y..w« 
have  produced  results  with  them  such  as  w  e  have 
not  bflen  able  to  do  with  any  others.  „  oli 

Send  for  free  book  of  tesfimonlalB  describing  a!l 
our  specialties  Kd.LlS  M  A  VI  >  <.l  KR  CO., 


THE  MUDGETT  HAY  TEDDER, 


♦  Wt'SC  5*  ».-!  *tU* 

e  attacked  to  the  haartleatn  such  a  ^ 

claim  for  tins  machine  oyer  all  othe«  a)  e  SKcoNn  On  account  of  i he  peculiar  con 
ork  inn  of  ‘t  plainer  t*mn  _lt  can  be  drw*rlbwt  futoONte  tm  ob„rU(.tkin  „r  any  k 

,  It  cau  be  run  closer  to  the  ground.  If  It  sltlKcs  tn^^  ^  oue.tb,ril  lighter  than  any 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKER 


see 


STUDY  OP  ENTOMOLOGY. 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  over  200,000 
species  of  insects  in  this  country.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  vast  amount  of  destruc¬ 
tion  accomplished  by  only  a  few  of  the  very 
smallest  of  insects,  as  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
Chinch  bug,  the  Curculio  and  one  or  two  of 
the  flea  beotles,  or  the  benefit  derived  from  a 
few  others  still  more  miuute,  as  the  parasitic 
chalcids  and  ichneumons,  who  will  say  that 
time  spent  in  the  acquirement  of  entomologi¬ 
cal  knowledge  is  time  spent  in  vain  i  Farmers 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
‘‘science”  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
something  more  is  needed  than  a  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  few  insect  remedies.  There  is  much 
to  know  concerning  the  habits  of  insects  that 
renders  intelligent  application  of  common 
remedies  much  more  available  and  oftentimes 
1 1  a  saving  of  expense.  Many  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  pay  too  little  attention  to  *'  first  broods’’ 
as  they  are  called;  they  are  ‘‘not  much 
trouble”  because  they  only  see  the  advnuce- 
guard,  and  prefer  to  take  the  risk,  or  if  they 
do  apply  a  remedy,  it  is  oftentimes  applied 
after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  and  the  in¬ 
sects  are  ready  to  die  uatural  deaths.  The  in¬ 
sects  shortly  disappear,  and  the  good  farmer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  ‘‘fixed  them  sure’, 
and  he  thinks  no  more  about  it  until  the  sec. 
ond  brood,  bas  hatched  and  the  larvae  have  at¬ 
tained  considerable  size. 

Now  a  little  knowledge  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  insect,  time  of  depositing  eggs,  locality  of 
deposit,  duration  of  time  before  hatching,  etc. 
would  have  been  of  great  service  in  fighting 
the  pest..  With  a  general  knowledge  of  ento¬ 
mology  the  fanner  becomes  an  intelligent  ob¬ 
server,  and  not  only  helps  himself  and  his 
neighbor,  but  the  cause  of  science  as  well  In 
talcing  up  the  study,  my  advice  would  be 
to  get  a  good  text  book  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  outlines  of  classification— skip  the 
hard  words  and  the  talk  about  anatomy  and 
technicalities  of  class  idea  tit  m  if  you  thi  nk  them 
dty — learn  the  groups  of  insects  and  their 
affluities,  ascertaining  the  general  strueture 
(form)  and  habits  of  the  orders  and  families  f 
for  by  this  means  one  can  often  tell  where  to 
place  a  new  insect,  or  one  he  has  never  seen 
before,  and  perhaps  through  this  knowledge, 
find  a  suitable  remedy.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  it  is  by  making  the  most  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge — scientific  as  well  as  practical— 
that  the  American  farmer  will  succeed. 

Essex  Co. ,  Mass.  Chas.  R.  Dodge. 


FREE  ASA  SHOWER, 

address  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  for 
his  humorous  scale  story . 


The  manual  on  Evaporated  Fruit,  sent  free 
by  the  American  MTg.  Co. ,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
should  be  road  by  our  subscribers.  See  adv. 
page  579. 


The  Cooley  Creamers. 

Made  in  all  Sizes  FOR  DAIRIES  AND  FACTORIES. 

Very  Popular  in  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Boarding  Schools  and 

all  Public  Institutions. 

OVER  20,000  IKT  USE. 


The  First  Apparatus  of  the  Rind 
Offered  to  the  Public. 
iSTO  LIFTIKTO  OF  CANS. 

Their  unparalleled  success  has  called  out  a  great 
number  of  imitations,  all  claiming  to  bo  as  good  as  Mr. 
Cooley’s,  but.  they  all  fail  when  brought  into  actual  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Cooley  Creamer.  It  is  the  ONLY 
Creamer  ever  deemed  worthy  of  a  GOLD  MEDAL,  hav¬ 
ing  been  awarded,  with  its  products, 

FIVE  COLD  AND  SEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Butter  made  bv  the  Cooley  process  took  the  SWEEP- 
STAKES  at  INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  FAIR,  N  Y, 
1878. 

Awarded  the  PREMIUM  for  greatest  value  of  manu¬ 
factured  product  obtained  from  1,000  pounds  of  milk,  at 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  FAIR.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December,  1.882, 

Also  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  FOR  JUNE  BUTTER,  audthe  FIRST  PREMIUM  FOR  AUGUST 
BUI  TER  at  the  same  Fair. 

If  any  imitators,  or  auy  others,  can  show  such  a  record,  we  Challenge  them  to  do  so. 


Davis’  Swing  Churns,  Eureka  Butter- 
Workers,  Dog  Powers,  etc. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 


DECISION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  COOLEY  CREAMER  PATENT. 

After  a  long  and  expensive  litigation,  lasting  for  more  than  three  years,  Judge  McCrary,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern 
District  of  Iowa,  declares  the  COOLEY  CREAMER  PATENT  to  bo  VALID.  . 

We  have  repeatedly  cautioned  Dairymen  not  to  purchase  infringements,  and  now  that  our  claims  have  been  sustained,  we  trust  that  per¬ 
sons  who  have  purchased  or  used  infringements  will  not  complaiu  because  we  ins.st  on  our  damages.  For  Circulars  address 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN 

CREAMERY. 


Deep  setting,  without  lee.  Perfect  Refrigerator  in¬ 
cluded.  Suited  for  large  or  sinoll  dairies,  creameries, 
or  gathering  cream. 

At  Amherst,  Masse,  there  was  hut  one  test  between 
the  “Patent  CFlANXKiU  as"  nml  the  “Cooley  Process. 
The  “Cooley  Process”  was  beaten. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One  Creamery 
at  wholesale  where  I  have  no  agents. 

Send  for  circular.  liT  Agents  wanted . 

\V»  K.  LINCOLN. Warren.  Muss. 


CHAPIN  &  SMITH,  Poultney,  Yt. 


Manufacturers  of  the 


Worcester  Creamery 
and  Surprise  Churn. 
The 

Worcester  Creamery 

is  perfect  in  principle  and 
in  operation. 

Can  be  used  with 

LESS  ICE  AND  LABOR 

than  auy  other '  REA  MERY 
in  the  market. 


THE 

8UH.r>H.ISL: 

OHtriirr 

took  the  Special  prize  of 
$."<0,GOat  the  Internation¬ 
al  Dairy  Fair,  held  In 
N.  Y..  Dec.,  1319.  It  al¬ 
ways  takes  the 

Highest  Awards 

when  on  exhibition. 
Dairy  men  give  this  your 
attention. 

Fully  protected  by  let¬ 
ters  patent. 

CIRCULARS  FREE. 


CREAMERY  &  REFRIGERATOR  COMBINED ! 


SIZES  FOR  ONE  COW  TO  FIFTY. 

For  Fnmilies,  large  nnd  small  Dairies,  Factories,  and 
for  the  Cream-gathering;  -Systei ; ;  for  Hotels,  Restau¬ 
rants,  Hoarding  Sellouts  and  like  Institutions. 

ADAPTED  FOR  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  DAIRYING. 

USED  EITHER  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

y  be  seen  to  be  admixed.  Has  many  imitations,  but  none 
led  construction  or  elegance  of  finish.  Sold 

on  its  Mbrits  and  Warranted  as  Represented. 

STODDARD  CHURNS,  LEVER  BUTTER  WORKERS,  BRADLEY  BUTTER  PACK¬ 
AGES.  PRIZE  DOG  POWERS,  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MF’G  CO.poultney:  vt! 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT. 


After  a  two  years  test  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  butter- makers  in  nil  parts  of  tho  country,  woaro 
now  ready  to  offer,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  tbe  Trade,  a  Hand  Butter- Worker,  op- 
.  rating  on  tho  principle  of  dir*  cl  and  poto>  rjul  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butter. 

Wo  claim  that  it  is  tbe  >nly  Hutler-Wor!  er  which 
will  certainly,  quo  ply,  and  easily  take  out  all  tho 
buttermilk,  and  which  data  not  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  It  work*  in  the  »nU  as  easily 
mui  as  writ.  It  leaves  tho  butter  lu  better  condition 
every  way  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  is  the  greatest  inbur-iuioiny  implcrtu  nt 
i  v er  placed  in  the  dairy-room.  ]  n  these  days,  when 
the  best  butter  brings  so  high  a  price,  you  cannot 
afford  to  bo  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  of  “gilt,  edged.” 

We  are  making  more  extensively  than  ever  the 
wall  known 

Ithuicliard  Omni, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Fivo  sizes 
made  for  Family  Dairies.  Five  siz:  s  made  for  Fao 
tory  use.  Perfect  .-to.  k  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple,  eflhlent,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  way  “TllK  HKST,"  and  continue  to  bo 

Tlie  StmidnrU  Churns  of  tile  Country. 

Inquire  of  tho  nearest  Dealer  In  such  goods  for  a 
“  Blanciiauu  Bottbu-Woiikku.”  or  a  genuine 
“  BlanChaud  Cmi  un,"  and  it  he  lias  none  on  hand, 
send  postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

TUK  tJfVKNTOKS  A  HD  KAVWACTI'SERS, 

POUTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS,  -  CONCORD,  N.  U. 

Established,  1818. 


OnondaP’a.  li\  F. 

SALT. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Dairy  Salt  Go.,  L. 

Americium  should  use  no  other. 

It  is  tho  Purest,  tho  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heuv  lest,  the  Cheapest  and 
tho  bast  Dairy  Salt  in  tho  World. 

WARRANTED  u«  I’tireim  any  SALT  in  the 
Market. 

Dairy  floods  Salted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Suit  took 
a  mujorlt v  of  nil  the  premiums  awarded  nt  the  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair,  Milwaukee.  Dee.  -1-9.  1SS2. 

J.  W.  It  A  it  lv  Kit,  Sec’y,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


EVERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Bandage;  it 
Is  a  now  and  great  Improvement.  Also 

Jenks’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  in  the  com¬ 
mon  vats  entirely  by  machinery. 

bend  for  our  Illuatrutcd  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Masfr's  of  Cheese,  Factory  &  Dairy  Apparatus  i  Supplies. 


apparatus&sUPPLIES 


CHEESE 


FACTORIES! 


CREAMERIES 
AND  DAIRIES. 
|V*~  .Manufacturing  OUTFITS  a  Spec  laity. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Improved  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  making  i’ll  DESK  AND  BltTTl.R. 

JOHNS.CARTERS* 


GEIGERS 

Fruit  Evaporator. 

Cheapest  Fvanorator 
made.  Pontile  the  capac- 
lly.  Children  can  operate 
It.  Simple  In  construction. 
Don't  fait  to  send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  price 
before  buying, 

Manufactured  by 

,T.  A.  Fieltf  &  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A 


THE  EVAPORATOR. 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  tv  111  dry  nit  kinds 
t  fruit-  and  vegetables.  Four  different  aUes  with 
enter  attached,  all  ready  tor  use.  Tueywltl  pay  for 
lent  selves  In  from  oue  to  two  weeks.  Hero  la  proof: 
ay  we  Use  «  No.  0  dry*  r,  that  dries  10  bushels  per 
n  v;  In  t.  da  vs.  T  (be.  to  the  bushel  on  an  average.  Is 
Kilns,  per  work.  At  the  present  prices.  He.  per  lb.. 
:ils  Is  AM.flCi,  which  more  Ilian  pays  for  the  drier  the 
rst  week  lu  use.  Flense  figure  ror  yourself,  miner, 
orer,  apple,  peach  and  notato  parers.  Senator  cuv 


MILK  CAN 


FOR 


Cream  Gathering^ 

AND  DKaLEKS  in 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES- 

200  Cans  sent  on  trial  T> 
Send  for  Cat&logue-D 


An  illustrated  monthly  journal  devoted  to 
the  construction  and  management  if  Farm 
Dairies,  Creameries  ami  Cheese  Factories, 
selection  and  cave  of  dairy  stock  went  tne 
year  to  anv  address  for  «l  oo  Sample  copy  10 
cents.  THE  DAIRYXAS’M  1*1' R.  DO. 

158  Mo.  Clark  »t„  Chicago. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


plants  pieces  of  egg,  particles  of  meat,  etc. 
and  they  -were  entirely  digested. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves,  cutting  and  pricking  them 
will  cause  no  movement;  repeated  gusts  of 
wind  or  drops  of  rain  have  no  effect. 

That  anything  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
should  be  endowed  with  such  a  high  nervous 
system,  as  to  he  capable  of  catching  insects 
and  to  reject  or  accept  that  which  is  placed 
upon  its  leaf,  according  to  whether  it  prove 
the  right  food  or  not,  socms  wonderful  indeed. 
This  one  plant  in  particular,  which  has  engaged 
our  attention,  is  assuredly  a  most  interesting 
one,  yet  the  enthusiastic  botanist  finds  much 
that  is  strange  and  wonderful  in  the  common 
plauts  to  be  found  in  the  dooryards  and 
by  the  roadsides. 

With  all  the  varied  forms  of  plant  life  that 
are  to  be  found  in  our  midst,  in  which  are  min¬ 
gled  tho  strange,  wonderful,  and  beautiful, 
and  which  furnish  plentiful  opportunities  for 
the  most  entertaining  of  instruction,  it  seems 
truly  strange  that  so  few  people  engage  in 
the  study  of  botany.  Uncle  Mark. 


Malarial  poison  has,  in  late  years,  in¬ 
creased  to  an  alarming  extent  hi  all  parts 
of  tliis  country,  manifesting  itself  in  many 
places  formerly  free  from  it,  and  every¬ 
where  demonstrating  an  activity  and  virii- 
leneti  that  have  made  it  the  subject  of  the 
gravest  apprehensions.  Defects  in  sewer 
systems:  bad  pluinbiug;  excavations — 
especially  those  fn  made  ground ;  stagnant 
ponds  maintained  for  ornamental  efleet  in 
public  parks;  polluted  water  supply,  and 
various  other  causes  conduce  to  make 
malaria  common  In  cities.  In  tho  coun¬ 
try,  the  conditions  naturally  producing 
miasma,  such  as  swampy  and  overflowed 
lands,  sluggish  streams,  decomposing  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  and  defective  ciraiuage  of 
fields  and  farm-yards,  have  been  aggra¬ 
vated.  in  very  many  instances,  by  reckless 
engineering— in  the  construction  of  high¬ 
ways.  railroads,  and  canals — which  has 
cut  off  small  watcr-courscs,  both  subter¬ 


ranean  and  surface, and  so  interfered  with 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  land.  De¬ 
struction  of  the  forests  has  also  aided  the 
spread  of  Malaria,  by  causing  snow  and 
rain  falls  to  pass  oil’  rapidlvlu  floods,  over¬ 
flowing  low  lands  and  leaving  much  water 
stagnant  thereon.  There  are  very  few 
places  in  the  land  that  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  free  from  malarial  infection,  and 
no  person  can  deem  himself  safe  from  its 
insidious  nud  deadly  attacks.  The  much 
dreaded  “Chagrcs  Fever”  is  not  more 
fatal  than  kindred  maladies,  to  which  the 
miasms  of  many  localities,  even  in  the 
oldest,  settled  Eastern  States,  now  give 
rise.  Not  only  are  the  diseases  of  mala¬ 
rial  origin  peculiarly  distressing,  danger¬ 
ous,  and  obstinate  in  themselves,  but  they 
are  liable  to  have  the  most  serious  effect's 
upon  the  vital  organs,  and  to  induce  other 
grave  disorders.  For  all  the  diseases 
caused  by  Malaria 


Is  afforded  by  Ayer’s  Agee  Cere,  the  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Fever 
most  potent  medicine  for  eradicating  mlas-  nud  Ague,  Chagres  Fever,  and  all 
matte  poison  from  the  system,  and  at  the  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Malarial 
same  time  the  only  one  that  is  not  harmful.  Fevers,  and  is  certain  to  do  so  in  everv 
Other  preparations  for  the  treatment  of  case  where  the  directions  for  its  adrninis- 
.M  alarm  l  levers  contain  quinine  and  miucru!  tration  arc  followed.  All  the  preparations 
poisons.  Ayers  Agee  Cere  does  not,  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.  have  long  since 
and  its  use  entails  none  of  the  evil  eonso-  won  the  regard  of  the  medical  profession 
quenco  mevitaolv  following  the  taking  of  and  the  public  as  standard  pharmaeeu- 
those  substances  in  quantities  sufficient  to  tleal  compounds  and  arc  known  to  he  as 
obtain  any  efleet.  Qultlinistn — the  condi-  nearly  specifics  for  the  several  maladies 
tion  produced  by  argo  doses  of  quinine—  to  the  cure  of  which  they  are  designed 
is  scarcely  less  to  he  dreaded  than  Malaria  ns  is  possible  for  any  medicines.  Rut.  for 
itself.  Avers  Ague  Cere  is  the  only  the  Am  k  Cere  ibis  confidently  claimed 
compound  that  cures  Swamp  Fever,  that  it  is  an  absolute  specific,  and  a  cure  is 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  CASE. 

All  dealers  in  medicines  are  instructed  to  refund  to  purchasers  the  money  paid  for 
Av  er  s  Agek  c  ere  wherever  used  as  directed  without  effecting  tv  cure. 

Ayer’s  Agee  CURE  is  not  less  vain-  Dr.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Toronto,  nays: 
alile  ns  a  prophylactic  than  as  a  remedy.  “  Ayer’s  Agee  Cere.  is  the  onlv  tne'di- 
.stnall  doses  of  it.  morning  and  evening,  cine  in  existence  which  may  be  consid- 
will  certainly  prevent,  malarial  attacks,  eivd  an  nbsoluto  antidote  for  Fever  and 
even  in  districts  rife  with  miasmatic  Ague  and  kindred  diseases,  ft  affords 
poison.  F  veil  where  \  el  low  Fever  has  immediate  relief,  and  eradicates  the  ma- 
been  epidemic.  AYER  s  Ague  Cere  has  la  rial  poison  without  leaving  anv  ener- 
proved  a  safeguard  against  that  malady.  vating  or  injurious  effect.” 


THE  SUNDEW. 

#axy  queer  forms  of  vegetation 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  excite  both  our 
wonder  and  admiration,  and 
prominent  among  them  is  this 
little  group  of  plants,  that  are 
commonly  called  Sundews. 
They'  are  found  upon  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  along  tho  bor¬ 
ders  of  our  Northern  lake, 
and  hidden  away  in  the  marshes  and  bogs 
from  Canada  to  Florida. 

This  family  cousdsts,  in  the  United  States,  of 
ono-half  dozen  species,  but  the  one  that  chiefly 
demands  our  attention,  and  that  is  the  com¬ 
monest  of  all,  is  the  Rouud-loavcd  Sundew 
(Drosera  rotundifolia).  This  little  plant,  which 
is  found  in  various  localities  all  tho  way  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  is  only'  several  inches  high 
and  may  be  found  in  muddy,  boggy  places, 
its  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  roundish  in 
form,  and  lie  flattened  out  upon  the  ground^ 
or  slightly  raised  above  its  surface. 

Upon  the  upper  surface  is  situated  a  large 
number  of  little  hairs  or  tentacles,  upon  the 
tips  of  which  are  minute  glands  that  exude  a 
gelatinous,  sticky  matter  that  shines  in  the 
sunlight  like  dew,  which  gave  to  this  plant 
the  name  of  Sundew. 

Now  the  remarkable  thing  about  this  plant 
is,  that  it  feeds  upou  insects  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  known  among  scien¬ 
tific  men  as  an  “insectivorous  plant”  The 
insects,  which  are  generally’  small  flies,  are 
attracted  to  this  little  plant  by  the  substance 
exuded  from  the  glands,  which  is  sweetish  to 
the  taste.  Alighting  upon  it,  the  fly  is  held  by 
the  viscid  substance,  while  the  leaf  imme¬ 
diately  begins  to  curl  up.  the  outer  edges  curL 
ing  over  toward  the  center,  and  the  glandular 
hairs  all  fastening  upou  the  victim,  the  hairs 
nearest  the  object  being  first  attracted  toward 
it,  and  they  communicating  the  impulse  to  the 
outer  ones,  so  that  in  the  course  of  from  one  to 
five  hours  all  of  the  hairs  arc  closely  covering 
the  object,  with  the  glands  fastened  to  it, 
engaged  in  absorbing  and  digesting  the  nutri¬ 
tive  material  found  in  it. 

This  secretion  com  ng  from  the  glands,  is 
clear  and  colorless,  and  so  sticky  that  it  will 
stretch  out  into  long  threads.  It  possesses  an 
alkaline  property'  similar  to  that  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  animals,  so  that  it  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  cartilage  and  even  the  softer 
parts  of  bone. 

Although  this  plant  will  alway's  seize  upon 
organic  matter  and  devour  the  nutritious  part, 
all  substance  of  an  inorganic  character,  such 
as  glass,  chalk,  sione,  and  metallic  substances, 
will  be  rejoctod,  the  highly  sensitive  glandular 
hairs  making  little  or  no  move  toward  the  ob¬ 
ject  placed  upon  the  leaf. 

The  hairs  upon  the  outer  edge  of  tho  leaf  are 
much  longer  than  those  in  the  center,  which  are 
very  short  and  incapable  of  scarcely  any  mo¬ 
tion  at  all.  Tho  average  number  of  hairs  or 
tentacles  upon  31  leaves  was  found  to  be  102. 
Darwin,  tho  emineut  English  scientist  that 
died  not  long  ago.  had  very  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  the  habits  of  this  wonderful  plant,  which 
he  gives  in  great  detail  in  his  work  upon 
“  Insectivorous  Plants.” 

By  careful  experimenting  he  found  that  the 
nervous  system,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  equal 
if  not  superior  to  that  of  animals.  A  minute 
section  of  human  hair,  so  small  that  if  placed 
upon  the  tonguo  would  be  undetected,  weighing 
1-78,740  of  a  grain,  and  this  largely  supported 
by  the  viscid  secretion,  will  cause  a  movement 
of  the  leaf  hairs.  The  leaves  and  hairs  are  also 
affected  if  placed  in  solutions  of  various  kinds. 
In  water  of  50  dogrees  temperature,  the  ten¬ 
tacles  or  hairs  are  excited  to  quick  movement! 
while  if  placed  in  water  of  54  degrees’  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  paralyzes  without  killing  them.  A  leaf 
placed  in  water  containing  ammonia  salts  so 
weak  that  each  gland  could  only  absorb 
1-10,000,000  of  a  gram,  would  cause  the  tenta¬ 
cles  to  close  over  the  leaf.  Darwin  fed  his 


I  v'ould  state  for  the  especial  benefit  of  our 
new  readers  that  this  department  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  y'oung  people  on 
the  farm.  Its  aim  is  to  interest  the  children 
in  the  welfare  of  the  farm,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  many' 
important  details  of  farm  life,  and,  in  partic" 
ular  to  that  branch  of  farming  known  as  hor¬ 
ticulture.  For  thispurpo.se  a  Youths’  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club  has  been  established,  which  at 
present  numbers  several  hundred  members. 
Several  times  a  year  the  club  engages  in  w  hat 
are  called  its  Discussions.  A  subject  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Undo  Mark,  who  conducts  this 
department,  which  the  Cousins  write  upon 
and  which  are  in  tirno  published  in  the  num¬ 
ber  devoted  to  the  discussion. 

By  merely  sendiug  in  their  names,  children 
of  subscribers  may’  become  members  of  the 
Club.  To  its  members,  every  Spring  are  sent 
free  gifts  of  choice  flower  or  garden  seeds, 
the  results  of  the  growth  of  which  are  sent 
to  Unde  Mark. 

Differing  as  it  does  from  the  Youths’  De¬ 
partment  of  any  other  paper  published,  it  is 
our  earnest  endeavor  with  the  aid  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  it  far  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  the  similar  department  of 
any  other  journal.  Uncle  Mark. 


>um  >c  in  every  household  m  miasmatic  districts;  in  the  outfit  of  everv  traveler 
and  sportsman ;  in  the  trunk  <>f  every' summer  boarder  in  the  rural  districts; 
m  the  medicine  chest  of  every’  vessel  liable  to  touch  at  malarious  ports. 

Remember  that  it  is  a  medicine  which  never  fails. 

PREPARED  15  Y 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

•old  by  all  Druggists  aud  Dealers  in  Medicines.  Price  $1;  six  bottles  $5. 


AYER’S  PILLS, 

The  Best  Cathartic  Known  to  Medical  Science 


Not  only  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  easily  relieve  the  bowels,  but  restore  to 
and  reinvigorate  the  liver.  They  perfectly  and  permanently  euro  Indiges 
diseases  proceeding  from  those  causes.  They  are  tho  only  Cathartic  mediei 
a  costive  reaction,  and,  consequently,  to  require  increasing  doses  for  eontin 
Pills  taken  daily  after  dinner,  will  ho  a  safeguard  against  all  intestinal  irre 
stimulate  the  digestive  functions  better  titan  any  other  medicine 


my  health.  — John  LaZares,  St.  .Johns, 
-A.  U, 

“Avkr’s  Pi  i.ls  have  cured  me  entirely.” 
-Mrs.  Mary  A.  Scott,  Portland,  Me. 


AVCP’Q  Dll  I  O  PMDrn  Mrs*  r-  Pkckerton,  Oermanto 
irtie.”— M.  ^  nLLb  ^UKtU  Uver  Complaint;  cured  Mrs. 

Lank,  Kendall's  Mills,  Me.,  of  Tic-douLpureux;  cured  Miss  Fergus 
d.”— P.  R.  ('a''  o{  Erysipelas;  cured  S.  M.  Spencer,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  of  Ith< 
cured  Mildred  O.  G.  Dana,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  Gout. 

the  popular  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Ayer’s  Pills,  as  the  most  ] 
nstantly  increased,  and  thousands  of  voluntary  testimonials  of  their  cflicj 
is  no  country  on  the  globe  where  they  are  not  in  great  and  ever  growing  d< 


PREPARED  15Y 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  [Analytical  Chemists]  LOWELL,  MASS 

Sold  by  all  Druggist#. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 

REMARKABLE  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS  FOR  1883-'84. 

READ  THEM! 


Three  of  the  Most  Enterprising  Journals  in  the  Country  Club  with  the  RURAL 

FOR  NEARLY  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE! 

ALL  REPRESENTATIVE  PAPERS. 

The  Inter- Ocean,  JYeie  York  Times ,  .  Detroit  Free  Fress 

The  Greatest  Amount  of  Reading  Matter  and  the  Lowest  Prices  of  any  Clubbing  Combination  Heretofore  Offered. 

The  rural  home  fully  supplied— the  news  of  the  world— the  most  trustworthy  agricultural  and  horticultural  information — seeds,  plants— all  for  about  the  price  of  one  good  paper. 
Specimen  Copies  of  any  of  the  journals  here  announced  as  clubbing  with  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  who  apply.  The  application,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  made  to  the  journal  of  which  Specimen  Copies  are  desired.  Send  for  them  1  Subscribe  through  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Inter- Ocean 


S  ONE  OF 

The  ABLEST  and  PUREST  NEWSPAPERS 

Published  in  the  United  States. 

Its  enterprise  in  collecting  news  in  both  Europe  and  America  is  not  excelled  ny  any 
American  journal,  and  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which  it  editorially  discusses  the 
living  issues  of  the  day  give  it  a  high  character  as  a  literary  and  political  publication. 

THE  WEEKLY  EDITION  OF  THE  INTER-OCEAN,  as  a  family  paper,  is 
the  equal  of  any  American  Weekly  Newspaper. 

It  is  edited  with  great  care  in  all  its  departments,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
position  of  fireside  friend  for  both  young  and  old. 

Its  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the  extent  of  its  circulation ,  which  is  now  the  largest 
of  any  similar  publication  in  the  United  States. 

The  postage  paid  by  THE  INTER-OCEAN  on  circulation  last  year  was 


By  special  clubbing  arrangement  made  between  the  publishers, 

THE  WEEKLY  INTER-OCEAN 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


( Including  the  RURAL'S  Free  Seed  Distribution ) 

Will  be  Sent  One  Year,  Postage  Paid,  for  $2.75. 


TIIE  WEEKLY  INTER- OCEANS  a  largo  eight-page  paper,  with  seven  columns 
to  the  page.  About  once  in  four  weeks  it  prints  four  pages  additional,  making  a  twelve- 
page  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  news  of  the  world,  of  which  it  has  an  admirable  condensation, 
THE  INTER- OCEAN  keeps  up  with  all  current  literature,  publishing  the  best  stories 
and  literary  productions  of  the  day.  Its  family  departments ,  which  are  run  under  the 
several  titles, 

“OUR  CURIOSITY  SHOP,”  “WOMAN’S  KINGDOM,”  AND  “THE  HOME.” 

are  ably  and  happily  conducted,  and  in  themselves  constitute  a  very  valuable  feature. 

In  its  Correspondence,  both  AuTerican  and  foreign.  THE  INTER-OCEAN  excels 
almost  all  contemporaries.  In  addition  to  its  correspondence  by  mail  from  Paris ,  Lon¬ 
don^  and  other  European  Capitals,  THE  INTER- OCEAN  has  each  week 


giving  all  the  latest  anti  most  important  events  of  the  Old  World.  This  letter  is  sent  by 
cable  each  Saturday  night,  and  generally  occupies  from  two  to  three  columns  of  the  paper. 


Rememoer,  TIIE  WEEK!  Y  INT&R- OCEAN  and  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  one 
year  only  $2.75. 

Sample  copies  of  THE  INTER- OCEAN  sent  free  on  application. 


A d dress, 


THE  INTER-OCEAN, 

CMoagO,  Ill- 


EVERY  LAND 

Contributes  its  Quota  of 

Admiring  Readers. 

THE  DETROIT 

FREE  PRESS 

—  AND  — 

HOUSEHOLD 

SUPPLEMENT, 

The  Brightest  and  Spiciest  of 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPERS. 


Its  admirable  qualities  are  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  all  over  the  world. 

Readers  have  none  but  words  of  praise  to 
bestow  upon  it. 

Its  contents  are  varied,  and  each  week  it  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  choice,  original  and 
selected  reading  matter. 

No  other  journal  can  compare  with  it  as  a 
Family  paper.  Its  tone  is  the  purest ;  its  wit 
and  humor  and  its  far-famed  sketches,  while 
exceedingly  entertaining,  are  at  the  same  time 
absolutely  clean  and  devoid  of  objectionable 
features.  Recognizing  this  fact,  many  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  using  the  FREE 
PRESS  in  place  of  the  ordinary  class-reader. 

As  an  evidence  of  its  great  popularity,  we 
need  only  mention  the  fact  that  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years  it  has  attained  a  circulation 
in  the  British  Isles  of  over  Eighty  Thousand 
Copies  per  week— a  record  tha  t  is"  approached 
by  no  other  American  publication. 

It  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  writers  known  to  modern 
journalism  Its  staff  of  humorous  writerscom- 

Sise  among  others  the  well-known  names  of 
.  Quad.  Luke  Sharp,  Bill  Nye,  Tobe  Hodge, 
Pleasant  Riderhood,  etc 

Among  its  numerous  special  features  are 
its  celebrated  War  Sketches,  its  Down-South 
Letters,  its  letters  from  Europe  and  Asia,  in¬ 
teresting  correspondence  from  New  York. 
Boston  and  other  points,  chess,  puzzles,  etc. 

With  TTTE  FREE  PRESS  each  week  is  sent 
its  delightful  little  supplement.  THE 
HOUSEHOLD.  It  is  the  especial  prize  of 
the  ladies,  and  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
social  and  domestic  topics,  fancy  work,  toilet 
and  cooking  recipes  and  household  matters 
generally. 

The  price  of  the  WEEKLY  FREE 
PRESS  and  HOUSEHOLD  is  $2.00  per 
year,  postage  paid. 

To  every  subscriber  who  sen  Is  us  $2.00  we 
give  one  of  a  choice  lot  of  books,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Taken 
altogether,  the 

FREE  PRESS  A  HD  HOUSEHOLD  A' 
PREMIUM  ROOKS  COMPRISE  THl 
REST  TWO  DOLLARS'  WORTH 
EVER  OFFERED  TO 
THE  PUBLIC. 

We  offer  splendid  premiums  for  Clnbs. 
Send  for  sample  copy  and  premium  list  (free). 

FOR  $3  ONLY 

WE  WILL  SEND 


YUwkty  (Times 

—  FOR  1883-’84  — 

And  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER , 

—  including  the  — 

Rural's  Free  Seed  Distribution, 

—  ALL  ONE  YEAR  FOR  — 

S  2.Y3! 

THE  TIMES  invites  support  as  a  news¬ 
paper  whose  fidelity  to  Repulican  princi¬ 
ples  does  notpreclude  unsparing  criticism 
of  party  management,  and  which  regards 
all  political  activity  simply  as  a  means  to 
the  end  of  stable,  honest,  and  capable 
government.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  accurate  political  reports  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  every  year  makes 
its  pre-eminence  in  that  department  of 
journalistic  activity  still  more  marked. 
From  its  exposure  of  the  Tweed  ring  to 
its  warfare  against  the  men  who  have 
plundered  the  people  under  cover  of  the 
star  route  mail  contracts,  THE  TIMES 
has  been  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
newspaper  assailants  of  rascality  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  public  trust.  The  constituency  of 
THE  TIMES  expands  as  rapidly  as  does 
the  influence  of  the  principles  with  which 
it  is  identified,  and  both  are  bounded  only 
by  the  limits  to  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  high  standard  of 
public  conscience. 

THE  T LUES  will,  as  in  the  past,  be 
distinguished  as  an  enterprising,  accurate 
and  carefully  edited  newspaper.  The  ac¬ 
knowledged  excellence  and  fullness  of  its 
correspondence,  by  mail  and  telegraph, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  ade¬ 
quately  maintained,  and  its  facilities  for 
collecting  domestic  and  foreign  news  will 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  our  time. 

A  NEWSPAPER  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
FOR  FAMILY  READING. 

Established  1851. 

The  Semi-Weekly  TIMES  is  especially 
fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  seek  more  ample  details  of  current 
nows  and  fuller  installments  of  current 
discussion  than  are  furnished  in  the  week¬ 
ly  issue.  The  Semi-Weekly  has  a  large 
circulation  abroad  and  among  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  mercantile  classes,  outside  of 
the  large  cities,  at  home. 

The  Weekly  TIMES,  containing  selected 
editorials  ou  topics  of  national  and  general 
interest  from  the  colomus  of  the  daily  is¬ 
sue,  as  well  as  a  concise  summary  of  poli¬ 
tical,  social,  and  foreign  news,  besides 
other  features  which  recommend  it  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  is  a  paper  admirably 
fitted  to  circulate  in  every  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Its  conductors  will  spare 
no  effort,  not  only  to  maintain  its  well- 
earned  supremacy,  but  to  make  its  popu¬ 
larity  still  more  decided. 

TERMS  TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Fbstage  ;>ri7h tid  on  all  editions  of  THE 
TIMES  sent  to  subscribers  in  the 
United  States. 

TIIE  SEMI  WEEKLY  TIMES 


The  Weekly  Free  Press,  and  the 
Household,  with  the  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  for  one 
year  postage  paid. 

Sot's.— Evcrv  one  who  takes  ad  vantage  of  thin  offer 
will  receive  the  premium  package  of  choice  seeds 
riven  to  every  subscriber  to  the  HCIiAL  St  W— 
YOMCr.lt. 

Add  rues  all  orders  for  free  specimen  copies  to 


Slntjlo  copies,  one  year . $  250 

Five  copies,  one  year  .  . .  12  CO 

Ten  copies  and  one  free  for  club .  20.00 

Subscription  for  six  months .  1.50 

TttE  W  EEKLY  TIMES. 

Slnir'e  copies,  one  year . .  1.00 

And  HP  UAL  KKW  VOKKEK  one  year  with 

Free  seed  Distribution. . .  2.75 

Ten  copies,  and  one  free  for  club . 10.00 

Subscription  for  six  tu  inths .  60 

Subscription  for  three  months .  40 

These  prices  are  Invariable.  We  have  no  t ravelins 
agents.  Remit  lu  drafts  on  New  York  or  Post  Office 
Money  Orders,  if  possible  ;  and  where  neither  can  bo 
procured,  send  the  money  In  a  registered  Utter. 
Address, 


THE  FREE  PRESS  CO.  The  New'Y ?!*  Tl1?®?’ 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEW-YORK  CITY. 


tV -SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE, 


witJSBmw&M 


MOfKtmwM.  ‘ 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings 


FP; 

yDIDTIONA^yJsl]P(>LEU[HTl 


THE  STANDARD. 

TIFT1  Webster—  it  has  118,000  Words, 
XXJLf  JL  3000  Engravings,  and  a  New 
_ Biographical  Dictionary. 

rnTTTH  Standard  in  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 
A  XUCd  32,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  fin  v  other  series. 
T>T1C1  rgl  nid  to  make  a  Fund  lv  intelligent. 

JL  ltcst  help  tor  SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  Kt-commended  by  the  State 
Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States. 

“A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.” 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volume 
published. 

It  has  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  three  times 
the  number  of  Eugravings  iu  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Dictionary. 

Itisau  ever-present  and  reliable  school¬ 
master  to  the  whole  family. —  S.  S.  Herald. 

GAC-MER  III  A  M  *fc  C’O..Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass 


It  gives  him  the  news  of  the  day  combined  with  the  latest  market  reports 

and  the  best  expert  information  on 


This  well  known  and  popular  series  embraces  J 
large  number  of  the  most  widely  approved  textbooks 
in  use  lu  the  public  ami  private  schools  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  list  columns  many  old  favorite  text  books 
which  have  stood  tho  tail  of  years  und  still  retain  a 
leading  place  ill  onr  schools;  while  n  *  other  serins  Is 
so  full  of  t  ni  freshest  products  of  tho  best  authors  of 
tli«  present  day. 

It  is  this  qu  xllty  of  progressive  conservatism  which 
makes  tho  old  and  Standard 

American  Educational 
Series, 

Always  f resit  ami  new. 

Tne  following  are  some  of  the  best  approved  books 
»f  this  series. 

Spellers.— Swinton’s  Word  Book  Series. 

Sanders’  Speller  ami  Define?. 

Sanders'  Union  Primary  Speller. 
Sanders’  Union  Speller. 

Primers.— Sanders'  Pictorial  Primer  {Green  Cover). 

S  wider*’  Union  Prluter. 

Readers.— Swlu  ton’s  Headers 

The  New  Graded  Readers. 

Sander*'  Union  Readers 
Standard  Suppb  lucuUuy  Readers. 
Sheldon's  Bonders. 

Cathoart's  Literary  Reader 
Dirt  iounrics.— Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 
Arid* melics.— Robinson's  Shorter  Course. 

Robinson's  Progressive  Course. 

Kid  tor's  Arithmetics. 

Geography* — Sw  In  ton's  Complete  Geography. 

Swlutou’s  Two  Book  Course. 

Guyot’s  Geography. 

Penmanship.— Spencerian  Com.  School  Series. 

Spencerian  shorter  Course. 
Spencerian  Tracing  Series. 
Grammar.— Eerl's  Series. 

Wells's  Shorter  Course. 

Hist**  ry . — Swlnton's  Outlines. 

Wilson's  Outlines. 

S  win  ton’s  1  vndensed  United  States. 

Switi ton’s  Primary  United  States, 
lira  wing,— White’s  Industrial  Series. 

White's  Art  Studies 
Music.— Loomis's  Progressive  Series. 

Curtis’s  Koy  Note. 

Civil  Government.— Townsend’s  Shorter  Course 
Townsend’s  Analysis. 
Bookkeeping  — Bryant  and  Stratton's. 

Science.— Gray’s  Botanies. 

Dana's  Geology, 

Kiddle’s  Astronomy. 

Well's  Physic.,  Chemistry,  etc. 

Pilot  and  Stovers  Chemistry, 

Cooley’s  Science  Books. 

Tenny’a  Zoology 
German,— Woodbury's  Series. 

Woodbury’s  Complete  <  ourse. 
French.— Fnsqncllc’.s  Series 

Languollier  &  Monsanto's  Course. 
Spanish.— Monsanto’s  Grammar. 

Mantilla’S  Readers 
Mantilla’s  Hlstorla  Universal. 
Miscellaneous.— Composition  Rooks 

Blank  writing  Books. 

School  Registers  and  Diaries 
Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 

Perry's  Steel  Pens. 

Spencerian  Pencils. 

Spencerian  Inks. 

Spencerian  Rubber. 

Jnst  Out .— Swlnton's  Model  Blanks. 

Swlnton’s  Introductory  Geography. 
Household  Economy. 

Munson's  Writing  Spellers. 

Send  for  circulars  and  for  the  EMUC’ATIONA L 
REPORTER,  a  paper  of  live  educational  Interest, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Liberal  term*  for  specimen  copies  of  our  books  for 
examination  and  for  supplies  for  llrst  Introduction. 
Address, 


A  PAPER  FOR 


THE  HOME  AND  FAMILY 


The  New  York  Tribune  has  the  best  facilities  of  the  day  for  the  collection  of  news,  and 
yields  to  none  in  the  energy  with  which  it  employs  them.  Its  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  issues 
have  the  news  and  many  of  the  special  features  of  the  Daily,  but  are  specially  prepared  by  a 
separate  corps  of  editors,  and  they  contain  a  largo  amount  of  matter  of  special  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers.  The  Tribune  is  unusually  well  suited  for  readiug  at  home  and  in  tho 
family.  Its  tone  is  pure  and  its  language  clean  and  dignified.  Its  editorials  and  reviews  are 
noted  for  ability.  The  Tribune  ranks  in  character  with  journals  as  high-priced  as  Harper's 
Weekly ,  yetis,  in  clubs  (at  $1.00  for  the  Weekly  aud  $2.00  for  the  Semi-Wookly)  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  American  papers,  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  at  this  timo  to  purely 
practical  topics  of  vital  interest..  The  Tribune  is  publicly  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Protection  of  American  Agriculture  and  Industry,  which  includes  General  Grant 
among  its  directors. 

To  the  pastor  in  charge  of  a  congregation  and  the  working  teacher  of  Americau  common 
schools,  The  Tribune  is  a  constant  friend  and  daily  help.  In  all  that  will  promote  the  work 
and  advance  the  dignity  of  church  and  school  it  is  a  cheerful  and  faithful  worker. 


Mtg.  liy  DAVIS  A  THOMPSON, 

Williamsport,  Pa, 

Sold  by  Haiujwake  Dtiuu  a  so  Seedsmen. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  TO  SO 


Tucsk  unacquainted  with  The  Isdctexdent,  of 
New  York,  which  clulms  to  be  the  favtf  religious,  l'te- 
rary,  scientific,  commercial,  and  family  newspaper 
in  the  world,  enn  test  the  merit,  of  Its  claims  by  send¬ 
ing  a  postal  card  for  a  specimen  copy,  or,  better  yet, 
MO  cents  for  a  month's  "  Trinl  Trio."  Address 
THE  INDEPENDENT. 

'ill  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 


is  suited  to  readers  in  parti  of  the  country  away  from  New  York  who  want  something  more 
than  merely  their  own  local  news.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest, 
paper  sent  out  from  TnE  Tribune  office.  Besides  the  news,  it  contains  all  the  literary,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  domestic  miscellany,  and  all  the  special  articles  prepared  for  the  Weekly.  Tt 
has  also' most  of  the  editorial  articles  not  strictly  local  in  their  application.  It  is  printed  in 
sixteen  page  form.  It  js  immeasurably 

The  Most  Successful  Semi-Weekly  in  the  Country, 

having  now,  as  it  has  had  for  years,  more  than  four  times  the  circulation  of  any  other 
Semi- Weekly  issued  in  New  York.  Recent  work  in  the  press  room  has  enabled  us  to  deliver 


-HISTORY  IS  THE  BETTER  HALF  ol  KNOWLEDGE, 

Medical  Director  Shippcn’s  New  Work 


KIAVAL  BATTLEO 

ll— •  OF  THE  WORLD.— U 


History  of  Ancient  Sea  Fights. 

History  of  Modern  Naval  Battles. 
Pictorial  History  of  Naval  Architecture. 

Graphic  descriptions  of  Salami.*.  Aetium,I>epanto,  In¬ 
vincible  Armada,  Nile,  Trafalgar.  Luke  Erie,  Na- 
vnriuo,  Sinope, Lissu,  New  Orleans, Tori  Fisher,  Mobile 
Lav,  Alexandria,  and  many  others.  The  Lives  and 
Work  of  Dor  i«,  Drake,  Howe,  SCvDou, Paul  JolU-s, l’erry, 
Fumigut,  and  other  Naval  H*?rw«  and  Sea  Fighters. 
No  oilier  Kook  In  any  language  cot  era  the 
aanie  Held.  C. r‘  Dr.  HatVJ’KJv'S  e  rrat  ability  and 
fitness  a*  the  author  are  rounded  by  all.  A  wonderful 
record  of  PnlriotiMU  and  Valor,  that  will  be  read  by  old 
and  young,  t  Inelv  Illustrated.  Clear  Type, Good  Paper 
and  Rinding,  720  pages-  Price,  *3.  Sells  Fast. 

AHPNTS  WANTPnLIBERALCOMIV"SSIONs. 

ftULll  I  U  IT  tt  ll  I  L  UDrsenption andttrmsfret 
address  J.  C.  MoCURD  Y  A  CO. .  I’kllnd’a,  Fa. 


THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 


is  being  delivered  to  Far- Western  readers  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  earlier  than  f<>‘ 
years,  owing  to  improvements  above  referred  to.  It  is  hoped  that  other  changes  will,  ere  long, 
result  in  an  earlier  delivery  to  Eastern  readers.  The  special  features  of  tho  Weekly  are:  The 
broad  grouud  covered  by  its  news;  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
lands;  a  strong  Agricultural  Department  under  the  management  of  an  experienced  editor,  with 
several  assistants,  and  a  large  corps  of  special  contributors ;  market  reports,  which  are  the 
official  standard  for  the  Dairymen's  Association;  “Household  Interests;”  “Onr  \  oung  Folks;” 
“Knitting  and  Crochet.;  “the  literary  reviews;  the  story;  the  foreign  letters;  tho  ability  and 
energy  of  the  editorial  pages;  the  American  spirit  pervading  the  whole  paper;  and  the  bright 
and  entertaining  miscellany.  Every  year  the  paper  prints  several  good  stories  aud  novels  An. 


Editors  have  written  a  new  book,  "ON  A  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG.”  It  Is  Ctt.lM/iiU  of  xlth'-spliahiy  humor, 
and  contains  u  vaslanumnt  of  Information  concern- 
lug  Texas,  Its  history,  people, schools, lauds,  Immense 
cuttle  ranches,  and  wonderful  and  varied  resources. 
Everybody  wants  the  book.  Territory  In  great  de¬ 
mand.  One  agent  sold  6  5  copies  lu  \  days.  Purtlru- 
Itirs  and  sum i dr  toir/e*  FREE.  A  a *•  n  I s  Wanted. 
Address,  8-  S,  SCRANTON  A:  CO., Hartford, Conn 


753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York 


*  o  i.  n  un  -vw  1  *.»  o  ■  yv  ..juaj— iu  mi  v 

person  who  grows  or  desires  to  grow  Cabbages  suc¬ 
cessfully  t  will,  ur>ou  application,  send  free.aeopy  of 
one  ol  the  most  Valuable  Books  ever  written — over 
100  pages  upon  Gardening  und  Cubbugc  Growing,  on 
condition  that  they  will  remit  the.  price,  only  forty 
cents,  nftci  reading  it,  If  they  think  It  worth  that 
uuiouut.  If  Hot  well  worth  Us  price  to  you  lio  charge 
Is  to  be  made  lor  the  book.  Addre  s 

Isaac  F,  Tii.lixquast,  La  I’i.i  jib,  Lack'll  Co.,  Pa. 


$1  ,K&.r.  SHEET  MUSIC  FREE 

Buy  filleeu  bare  of  Dobbins*  Electric  Soap  of 
any  grocer ,  cu  1 1  roai  each  wrapper  the  picture  of  Mrs 
Fogy  und  Mrs  Enterprise,  and  mail  to  us.  with  full 
name  and  address,  and  wo  will  scud  you  Iree  ot  all 

f!xpen*«*t  your  own  selection  from  the  following 
iHt  of  Sheet  Music,  to  the  value  at  One  Dollar.  Wo 
absolutely  GUARANTEE  that  the  music  ib  una¬ 
bridged,  and  sold  by  first-class  inuaic  houses  at  the 
following  price*  . J 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Artur*  Llf*  Ballxn,  k ui.l.r  trhrn.)  op  SIS,  Straun  IS 
Xt<t  or  Nnrr  >'*IUi«,  (Totijonr*  <>u  Jnioal.,)  SaljKU/W 
fha..r  liUrronlr,  Wrung  *.atop,  Urllllaut,  op.  S3,  Soiling  i» 
TurkUh  I'nlrol  E.t*IU»,  .  • 

Pirate  of  FrnUM*,  iLnutan,)  . 

Siren*  Wallin,  ,  *  *  • 

} Mlnlwn,  Potpourri,  .  . 

Slairoltr,  Potpourri,  ,  •  • 

Tro.ntorr,  Potpourri,  »  • 

flight  on  IhrV  ;— 
liutlllug  l.eiort, 

VOCAL. 

Patlenrr,  (The  flignrl  nnd  the  Churn), 


Southern  Industries. 

A  M  page  Illustrated,  elegantly  printed  Agricultural 
Monthly  published  at  Nashville.  Teun.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  <W  a  rear;  will  he  sent  on  trial  six  months  for 
50  el-.  I  fin  the  leading  agricultural  Journal  of  the 
South.  Address,  ROLFE  S.  MAUNDERS,  Editor. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


READ  THE  TRIBUNE  THE  REST  of  THIS  YEAR 


This  Sulky  Plow  Free 

TO  REGISTERED  AGENTS  OF  THE 

WESTERN  PLOWMAN, 

Moline,  Ill. 


uipourn,  ....  -cu,  i. 
vviier,  Idyl,  •  .  op  93.  iru«on  flo 

.  .  .  .  op.  S3,  J.anyl  60 

VOCAL.  v 

.......... _ _ i,  .  Svidvan  is 

Ollrrtli.  li.rgrAii  and  th«  Whalr.)  .  Auiiron  4*1 

W  ht-n  I  M  llrir  Thrf,  Ifingllab  Mull  Genunn  wurd»\,  A6f  40 
Who*.  M  my  Wladow,  .  .  .  Othome  #5 

1.0*1  Chord, . SuUtvun  40 

Hr  lira  ret  Hrart,  .  ,  .  Sullltan  ■& 

Mfr'i  Hr*i  Hope.  .  .  Meinlnaer  40 

Krqultrd  l.otf,  (4  pari  Hong, I  .  .  Archer  8f> 

6l(fp  whlli-  Ibi  Sufi  Etfulii);  Brcfie»,(4  part  8on».l ffnAiy  8& 
In  I  nr  (Jlojuolng,  .  •  •  •  SiHTliOrt  8l> 

Onlj  br  Trur,  .....  Vl**".  Si 

I’narr  thr  ....  Winner  86 

Vr*e  l.unrh  CadrU,  • _ . _  •  -  Souta  86 

If  the  music  selected  amount*  to  Just  $1,  send  only 
tlie  16  pictures,  your  name  nnd  nddn-ss  ir  (n  excess 
rf  $1, postage  stamps  may  !*•  enclosed  for  such  excess. 

We  mahe  this  lllXT.il  oner  breauae  we  desire  to 
give  a  present  sufficiently  largo  to  induce  every  mis  to 
give  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap  a  trml  long  enough  to 
Snow  jusi  bow  good  It  is.  If,  after  tnai.  they  con- 


FOUR  MONTHS’  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Until  Nov.  1, 1883,  four  months’  subscriptions  will  lye  received  for  the  TRIBUNE,  at  the  fol 
lowing  rates:  For  the  WEEKLY,  per  single  copy,  40  cents  ;  eleven  copies,  $4;  twenty-live 
copies,  $8  For  the  SEMI-WEEKLY,  per  single  copy,  80  cents;  Eleven  copies,  $8;  twenty - 
five  copies,  $16. 

Try  the  THUS  UJYE  for  Four  Months. 

EReaders  are  advised  to  remit  for  the  TRIBUNE 
by  the  new  Postal  Notes,  which  will  be  for  sale  at 
Post-Offices  on  and  after  September  3d.  For 
the  cost  of  one  3-cent  stamp  a  Postal  Note  can 
be  boughtfor  any  sum  under  $5.  It  cheapens 
the  cost  of  remittances  and  renders  them  safe, 
^emit  by  Postal  Note. 


auun  j..'..  a  —— ——  ..  «  -.  -  .  --  -  ■  —  -  : 

tlnue  V>  n«;  thr  «oap  fur  years,  wc  ahall  be  repaid. 
If  they  only  u*n  the  fifteen  bar*,  gettiug  the  dollar  a 
worth  <>f  mthuo  grit  tie,  we  ahull  1l>*o  nioni-y.  TUm 


khows  our  confidence  The  Soap  can  la-  bought  of 
all  grocers— tho  innate-  imu  only  be  got  of  ua.  Hen 
that  our  UHmo I* op  each  wrapper  Nome  I  bta  tinner. 

A  box  of  thin  Soap  remains  sixty  bam  Any  lady 
buying  a  box.ab'f  n-uding  u*  sixty  cuts  of  Mrs.  Fogy, 

can  select  mtihlc  to  the  a  mi  >im  i  ofVt.aO.  ThisSoap 

improves  with  age,  utid  you  arc  not  asked  to  buy  a 
useless  nrtlcln,  but  one  you  use  every  week  • 

I.L.CRAGIN&CO.  muiixUelphUk. 


87f  CANVASSING  NOT  REQUIRED.  «4CJ 
The  Wkstkkn  Fi.owma.n  is  a  monthly  publication. 
Immlsomelv  printed,  i'ontalnlng  IK)  paves,  stitched 
ami  (rimmed,  and  Is  filled  with  valuable,  entertain 
log  and  useful  muftiT.  making  It  the  model  paper  for 
the  Home.  Fnrmnml  Fuuitly. 

ONLY  30  (’ENta  PF.R  ANN  I'  M, 
and  every  subscriber  gets  n  nreinlum  and  a  Slcertlft 
cute,  available  any  time  within  one  year  In  the  pur 
rhuse  of  Standard  hooka,  farming  Implements,  or  In 
subscriptions  to  any  of  the  first  clme*  magiu'ln  a  or 
periodicals.  Sample  copy  sent  free.  Address 
P  WESTERN  PLOWMAN,  Moline,  Ill 


THE  TRIBUNE 

NEW  YORK. 


POSITIVE  CURE 


for  the  blues  free,  address  Jones  of  Binghamton.  Bln 
bamton.  N.Y  ,  also  5-ton  freight  paid  wagon  scales  $' 


S73 


It.  C..  Eatontown,  N.  J.—A  young  mare  of 
mine  when  driven  three  or  four  miles  gives 
out;  I  thiuk  she  has  been  strained  in  the  mus¬ 
cles  that  contract  the  whiiTuone:  what  should 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW. 


be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — We  should  judge  there  is  no  sprain, 
but  rather  some  disorder  of  the  kidneys  or 
spine;  but  the  mere  statement  that  “she  gives 
out”  is  so  very  indefinite  that  no  opinion  can 
be  formed.  If  there  had  been  sprain  of  the 
hip  (whirlbone)  the  auimal  would  be  lame  at 
the  start  aud  always. 


Dutchess  Nurseries. 


Full  assortment  of 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS] 
for  Fall  setting. 

OXE  HUNDRED  TIIOrSAXD  PEACH  TREES. 
A  splemltd  stock  of 

POT-GROWN  AND  LAYER  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

Our  Strawberries  took  tbo  1'iyxt  I'Ycmhnn  for  Inrq 
rut  aiul  bait  collection  attheNew  York  Horticultural 
Society’s  Fair  last  June,  besides  30  other  First  Pre¬ 
mium's  this  season. 

Pricelists  free. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

W.  L.  FERRIS,  JR., 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  XSTK.W  YORK, 


For  Sap,  Sorcliurn  or  Apple  Jell.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  price  list.  II.  W.  Hescock, Hubbard,  <>. 


THE 

SYRACUSE  SULKY 
PLOW 

combines  more  good  practicable 
features  than  any  other  Sulky 
Plow  now  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  is  giving 

IIIMSAL  SITISMTI 

wherever  used. 


SYRACUSE  STEEL  RE 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  full 
Hop  Plows. 


The  Syracuse  Steel  Beam  drilled 
Plow  has  no  Equal  for  Light¬ 
ness  of  Draft,  Ease  cf 
Handling1,  Strength, 

D  PLOW.  and  Durability  1 

jur  SULKY  PLOW.Steel  Iron  aud  Wo  od  Beam  Hand  Plows.  Also,  Side-Hill  and 


SOZiUB  Z.B 


Pacific  Guano. 


Yearly  Sales 
50,000  Tons. 


Formers  who  lutend 
seeding  down,  or  sow¬ 
ing  Winter  Wheat  or 
Rye,  should  use  this  old 
and  reliable  Fertilizer 
which  Is  u usurp,  sued 
fur  these  purposes.  Its 
use  during  August  and 
September  ns  tnp-d  ress- 
tng  on  Grass  or  Past  lire 
gives  Immediate  and 
valuable  returns. 

Forsale  by ourr gents 
throughout  the  United 
stale-..  Pamphlets  eon 
Valuing  testimonials 
and  Mlrecth. ns  forward 
ed  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS. 

5  Treniont  Bank  Buildiug,  Boston,  Hass. 


LITTLE  FISHES 

have  scales,  bit  fools  let  the  other  fellows  weigh .  5-toa 
freight  paid  t»,i)  Wagon  Seale.  Jones  of  Binghamton 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  aud  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  lu  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

[HABIT.,  TODD  A;  BAUD. 

Cor.  Nn**nn  &  Liberty  Sts,  New- York 

Send  Tor  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARK  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Grand  New  Book 

WOMAN  and  TEMPERANCE. 

B>’®'FR4HCES  E.  WILLARD,  ,Jt?2  Fix's,  of  the 

W.  C.  T.  U. 

and  the  leading  temperance  orator  of  America.  The 
great  Interest  felt  lu  the  cause  and  In  the  noble  work 
done  by  the  women  of  our  country  will  muke  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  book  unprecedented.  Every  member  of 
a  temperance  order,  every  one  who  lias  flic  welfare  of 
the  temperance  reformation  ut  heart,  will  desire  n 
copy.  Expensively  bound,  II  full  pare  Illustrations 
price 8 -.50.  PARK  PUBLISHING  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


F  A  9 IW1  F  R  Q  Engineer*.  Mechanic-  Mill  Own. 
IH  \  III  l.nU,  Manufacturers,  Builders,  >tlu<- 
Merchants,  etc.,  will  tlud  In  Moorr’i}  Uxiv  lilts  at.  . 
81HTANT  AN li  t'OMPIl.TB  Mfifll ASIC,  a  work  contain! 
toiti  pa  tes,  sill)  Kn-ruvlngs,  till  Tables,  and  over  IJJm. 
Industrial  Facts,  Caleulatlons,  Free,  ■•»«•«,  See  re 
Rules,  etc.,  of  rare  utility  In  ‘.MO  Trade*.  A  S3  bo 
free  by  in. ill  for  S'.'.'D  worth  Its  weight  In  gold  to  J 
ohanle,  i-irmer,  or  Business  Man.  An  n7jt  it  oaf 
Sure  sale  every  where.  One  agent  report ,  SI '17, 30  earn 
In  ti  days.  Another  Imsi.anl  fortw.i farm*.  For  ill 
trated  dnserlnrlw  elBCttme  an  I  agont’a  l  r"u  -..hire 
J.  IF.  OgILVIE  &  CO  31  Rose  Street.  New  York. 


A 


iHLR  r.  postal  card  application  w  in  secure  a 
specimen  copy  of  •  *  Til  K  I)  V  HC  Y.’>  The  ablest 
.  Dairy  paper  published  In  th-  i  s.  Kverv  farmer 
1  oulil  beasilbserlber.  Address  Til  K  1)  V  I  It  V 

I  B.  C  O.,  I0  J  I  hiimt.i  rs  Kl..  N.  Y. 

DON’T  CON  FOUND  JON  US’S 

3- -Ton  Wagon  tcale  all  Iron  mid  steel,  with  any 
wood  lever  V  Ing.  Address  Jones  of  Binghamton 
Binghamton,  N.Y,  ’ 


THE  'LBl  HI  WRITER’S  FIJI  j  \ 

Containing  :n»  cholco  Gems  of  Poetry  uud  Prose 
writing  In  Autograph  Albums, C-l  puges,  papercov 
15  cents;  bound  In  cloth,  80 cents.  Stamps  taken 
tress,  J.  P,  OGILVIK  &  CO..  31  Rose  St„  New  York 


SYRACUSE  STEEL  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAFES  COMPLETE  IANURE—  A  BRAND. 


This  Manure  is  FINE  and  DE.Y,  admirably  adapted  for  DRILLING.  May  be  applied  by  band 
or  machine,  in  drill  or  broadcast.  For  the  most  profitable  results, use  at  least  two  bags  per  acre. 


Bringing  up  land  from  a  capacity  of  11  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  aero  (when  helped  with  ground  bone)  to  34}^  bushels  per  acre  (average  of  13 
acres)  by  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  during  the  past  six  years.  Used  not  over  400  lbs.  per  acre.  Improvement  in  the  grass.  Un¬ 
certain  and  unsatisfactory  action  of  superphosphates  and  low-priced  fertilizers.  They  start  off  the  crop,  and  on  strong  land  sometimes 
bring  out  a  crop,  bat  they  are  short-lived  and  do  not  improve  the  land.  “Use  my  yard  manure  on  my  corn  ground,  and  my  potatoes,  wheat, 
rye  and  grass  are  grown  with  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures.  ” 

JOHN  S  VOORHF.ES,  Momiodth  Jln  rto\,  Mipdlvsvx  Co.,  N.  J.,  reports:— 

"six  \ i ura  uf  practical  expert;  tu-e  in  using  tin*  Map,*  Manures  t..r  wheat  ami  seeding  down  for  grass,  and,  In  fact,  on  all  tny  crops  makes  me  a  string  Mievfy  in 
thr  spi-mal  adi-untnye*  of  l  v  »m  »un a  ovt  r  superphosphut.-s,  etc.  I  have,  many  times,  doubled  and  often  produced  a  greater  Increase  of  wheat  aud  other  crops 

at  a  cost  for  the  Mopes  Manure*,  which  left  an  overwhelming  prollt  In  favor  of  tho  use  of  this  class  of  manures.  When  I  llrst  begun  i.n  this  farm  I  used  *  »  « 
ground  bone,  and  raised  1 1  bushels  cf  «  heat  to  the  a-  re.  Since  usiu  <  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures,  not  over  O)  lb*  per  acre  drilled  in  with  the  grain,  I  have  lrrasfu- 
al  u  <n(-reivtted  tyr crvj>>  till  lust  year  the  average  or  M  seres  of  wheat,  was  buaftWs  to  the  acre.  I  notice,  too.  that  the  JIapcs  Manures,  help  my  grass,  as  places  in  the 

field  whore  we  failed  to  apply  the  fertiliser  In  sowing  the  wheat  the  difference  In  tUn  appearance  In  the  gross  is  plain  to  be  seen.  On  my  wh.at  and  r  e  I  nse  tee 
Manes  *A'  Brand  and  the  Heavy  Soli  Complete  Manures,  but  I  think  us  a  permanent  Imtiroverof  ttie  soil  the  Heavy  Soli  Manure  ir  U  pap  even  better  rh  m  ,  ^  0 
‘A’ Brand.  I  have  watched  the  action  of  suporphospltatt -s  as  used  by  different  farmers,  blit  my  experience  It  ttn-v  ore  shorbJivcti.  They  start  the  erep  off  well,  and  ’f 
the  soil  Is  strong  turnout  a  fair  emp  .  bne  as  for  permanently  Improving  the  land,  or  growing  even  the  ilrst  crop  on  light  lands,  the  y  are  not  certain  like  a  com¬ 
plete  Manure,  neither  does  the  grass  erop  turn  out  so  satisfactory  after  ustnga  phosphate  on  wheat  os  lc  does  when  the  Mape9  complete  Manures  are  used  Wh-'  t 
yard  munure  I  make  goes  on  my-  corn  ground,  and  my  potatoes,  wheat,  rye  aud  grass  are  grown  with  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 

Price  per  Ton,  $42.00.— Packed  in  Bags  200  lbs.— No  Charge  for  Cartage. 

Send  posta’  for  pamphlet  containing  full  description  and  reports  from  farmers  who  are  using  THE  MAPEs  COMPLETE  II  t  N  1'IJES  on  gTain,  with  and  with 
out  seeding.  Many  lnrms  .  ro  now  producing  double  the  yield  of  gr..  in  mul  grawsas  compared  with  former  years,  Address,  ltn" 

THE  MAPES  FOKMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


v 


PARLOR  ORGANS !  £ i  ONLY  $57.00 


without  deity,  henco  Info  (illKAT  KKDIXTIOV,  In  oltlu.K  Ttl 

Regular  Price,  $115.00. 


INCLUDING  BUNCH.  KOOK  AN  It  MUSIC,  Or  If  order  is  given  nnd  remittance  made  within  "-van  days 
from  date  of  thin  newspaper  a  further  n**!  notion  of  $  4.  OO  win  lw  irivm.  I  <b*ir*  iht*  i  VoinK  Fs»rU»r  Oripui  Introduced 
without  delay,  hence  this  (iliKAT  K  EDUCTION,  Is  UKIIt.K  TO  HAt  I  IT  INTtiOl*!  CE«-  Ql  IfkIA  . 

If  you  are  in  want  of  an  Organ,  order  at 
once  from  lhi$  iu|vvrtUMunfn(<  or  if  you  are 
unable  to  buv  now  write  y<>ur  rei»*orns  why. 
Heme m be r  tbfe  offer  cannot  be  continued 

_  ^  _ _ _ _ -  after  the  limited  time  of  thirty  days  has 

expired,  a*  tins  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  MONTHS  are  fast  approaching,  when.  I  tixe 

regular  price.  Head  Lhe  fodowing  brier  description.  an»l  let  *iie  hear  from  you  any  v* av.  whether  you  buy  or  jou 

25  USEFUL  STOPS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

I.  VOIX  CELESTE. -The^f.r. pine. eiAi'ctl  6,  FRENCH  HORN,  a  biop  which  mutates  a  full 
toned  prod  need fnnn  lltlsSlop  are  l»c*mul  iU*$t*Hpt»<m  orcnc*tr»i  and  bru«n  baud. 

7.  DIAPASON.— Braws. full  set  of  tuneful  Golden 
Reeds. 

8.  DULCIAN  A.  A  fall  sot  of  Reeds  used  in  ordi¬ 
nary  Organs  is  drawn  by  this  Step. 

9.  VOX  HUMANA.  Tremulant,  which, 
hv  the  at.!  v.r  .  FAN  WUKKL,  imitates  the 
human  voice. 

19  VOX  JUBILANTE.  Thi-St.  p.when 
I  us.  a  In  eonjunotUMi  with  Stops  Nos.  J,  t.o  andt>, 

I  peals  fortlt  most  delightful  music. 

IS— Claralvdla.  16 -Grand  Forte,  It-  Mclodio. 


WARRANTED 

Y  ears 


l«  f  VIA  VKWIi4  I  »  •** 

lesproduocd  from  UilsSlopar 

2.  POWERFUL  BOX  SUB-BASS.  :Neiv 
and  Original.  The  thundering  tones  produced  from 
this  Stop  are  without  v  parallel  In  Organ  building, 

3.  DOUBLE  OCTAVE  COUPLER. 

Doubles  the  power  of  the  Organ.  L'ouplus  octaves 
right  and  left. 

4.  PICCOLO.  — Variety  Of  music  which  makes 
the  Piccolo  Ui«  must  difficult  and  cxpcnsivu  Stop  to 
build  in  the  world. 

5.  SAX  APHONE.— Tile  bemitifut  effect  of  this 
Stop  is  "Beatty's  favorite."  It  is  very  excellent 
and  adds  greatly  to  this  wonderfnl  Organ. 

11  .Rohan.  1*  Ulnrlonet.  1.1  Cello.  U—  V  toll  no. 


is— 


W— Bourdon.  It  \  l.d  di  Uamba  49— Viola  Doh-e  II -Grand  Rxpresxtone  si— Harp  TxdUvn. 

Echo,  it  Aer.wvtatle  r.vpi-i*>.-.lou  lndi.-aKtr,  4,— Grand  Organ.  The  likst  tlft.-en  (1&) Stops  are  oper¬ 
ated  In  direct  conjunction  with  above  ten  UOi  bringing  fortlt.  at  command  of  the  performer,  most 
charming  music,  with  beautiful  orchestral  effect,  from  a  mere  whisper,  as  it  wura,  to  a  grand 
hurst  of  harmony.  It*  THX1NDBIUN&  TONKS,  while  using  lire  full 
Organ,  must  bo  hoard  to  be  appreciated.  Height.  10  Inches  .  Length.  44  Incites  Depth,  it  incites. 

MT This  original  t’ahmel  Urgrtn  contains  'INK  l»i  ni'.’I'S  litll.UKN  lUM.t  K  l£Pl  l>>.  as 
follow*:  1st,  K.tv  pi)  Octave  Set  tUapaf  -n  Reeds.  H,  Five  \5|  tMIl  Set  Dulclana  Keedf;  3.1.  Sweet 
Voix  Celesb:  It.-vds  of  llnm  Full  Octaves;  vth  One  (II  IpNill  ih-!a ve  Powerful  Manual  B.  t<  ■  - 
Ba-ss  Reeds.  Jth,  Two  (t>  Octavo*  or  one  each  of  Piccolo  and  Sax  j  phone  I  Ml  combined,  6th, 

Set  Soft  Cello  Roods,  xth.  Set  Vloltna  Reel’;.  6th.  Set  Jiibllunte  Reeds.  9th.  Set  Clarionet  R  eds. 

The  above  Nine  Sets  of  Reed,  are  original,  and  are  covered  by  I  nlted  talee  Patent*. 

tlT  This  PiAMUroKTK  1  I*  1C  1 46 1 1 T  PAKIOKOIJ  \  HI  N  l-'.T  OUG  A  N  c<mu»t«  Five 
Full  ttetavea.  Oil  i  Manual  or  Keyboard,  Handsome  Walnut  Gao*.  Receptacle  for  Book  and 
Sheet  Music,  Iamb  Stands,  Handle*,  Rollers.  Treblu  Upright  Bellows,  Iltuuvnim  Power,  Steel 
Springs,  lie  Right  Km  e  Swell,  also  Left  Grand  Oi-gun  Knee  Sw«H,  by  which  the  full  power 

lte  lm 


OP*  ...  ...  .  ........ - ...  .  _  ...  .  _ _ _ 

of  this  Organ  may  he  uh talneil  at  ploaMii-Q.  by  use  of  the  louv,  wit  hoot  remuv  Ing  the  liaoda 
from  the  key hourd.  LT'-$1  15.00  OIIKANS  FOIC  ONLY  SJ7.00. 

In  order  to  Introduce  this  n.-auUful  I'lVNO  UPRIGHT  ORGAN  without  deluv,  I  offer  it  for 
only  ^5*7.0  0,  piwvlijiiig  Offer  Is  accepted  and  order  given  wnhiti  llurt,  iSn>  Dave 

- ...  - rir  rill*  NOTICE  ami  MAIL  WITH  OKHEK  JH 

My  sold  ohyeet  is  to  have  this  Parlor  Organ 
Introduced,  without  a  moment*  delay.  su  lts 
fo  sell  lhoii>anos  at  tlv.  regular  iirloe  for 
CIIMIM  MAB  l*K»  BENTS,  and  to  this  end 
I  am  willing  to  offer  at  a  sacrifice  to  Introduce 
ouiekly.  as  ever;  one  sold  sells  others.  It  rs 
snipped  at  JhJ.OIt  a*  an  advertUemenl.  All 
I  ask  m  return  of  you  Is  to  show  (lie  Instrument 
to  your  ei rein  of  frit  rids,  who  are  sure  to 
order  at  It  I- G IT. A IJ  PRICE.  The  instrument 
speaks  for  Itself.  It  sings  it,  own  iiiuist*  IE 
YOU  ARK  UNABLE  TU  Ac VKPT  TIlVs  JilfE  AT 
6IEKF.H.  WRITK  MK  YOLK  REASONS  WHY 
Cal^  their  attention  to  this  advertlsometit,  if  they 

who^ilw'wHkt!.  5,u'  of  these  POPTJI  AR  INSTRUMENTS  1 
vrnooruot  wttrnn  seven  days  from  date  of  this  Newspaper  a  further 


from  date  of  this 


ci: 


together  with  only  $h?.00  ck«|f,  by  P 
O.  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter  i  heek 
or  Bank  Draft,  mailed  within  the  Hunted 
time  as  speemed,  l hereby  agree  to  ivevlve 
same  In  full  payment  for  one  of  my  Beatty 
Organa,  New  st»le,  No  mi,. Ac  Vlonev  rc 
funded  wttti  irtereit  at  6  per  cent,  from 
date  your  ttmilUauce.  if  not  a*  represent;  d 
after  year's  use.  I>  A  N  I  fl.  E.  UFA  lit. 


Friends  of  yours  rnav  desire  nn  Oiyait 

«'r«,n  home  mail  this  offer  lo  them.  If  you  can  conveniently  help  me  extend 
MT3°  anxpms  am  |  to  have  tills  Organ  quickly  Introduced  that  lu  ail  v  ‘ 


A™r&%zfaclli?r°,H\  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey, 


A 


mu 
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VALUE  OF  A  PURE-BRED  BULL. 


TAYLOR’S  , 

Boss  cU 


Will  it  pay  a  farmer  to  keep  pure-bred 
stock?  The  reply  to  this  depends  upon  a  very 
simple  questiou,  viz.,  are  pure-bred  animals 
better  than  good  grades  and  are  not  high  and 
well-bred  grades  quite  os  productive  as  the 
pure- bred  ones,  figuring  from  a  strict  money 
point  of  view?  A  pure-bred  cow  is  too  costly 
to  be  kept  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  milk  and 
butter.  A  pure-bred  bull  is  worth  more 
than  any  cow  in  the  ratio  of  his  increase  of 
stock.  And  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  grade  cows  that  have 
been  sired  by  good  pure-bred  bulls  are 
equally  valuable  for  a  dairyman,  and  the 
grade  Short-horn  and  other  steers  are  as  good 
beeves  as  the  pure  bred  animals.  This  is  a 
matter  of  experience.  Then,  what  can  a  few 
associated  farmers  afford  to  pay  for  a  n  ex¬ 
cellent  thoroughbred  bull  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  herds?  This  is  bringing  the 
question  down  to  a  practical  business  point. 

I  judge  from  my  own  point  of  view,  of  course, 
but  that  is  precisely  the  same  as  auy  other 
farmer’s  who  owns  and  breeds  stock.  A  good 
Short  bora  or  Hereford  bull  will  sire  50  calves 
a  year  for  10  years.  A  common  scrub  steer 
four  years  old,  will  make  1,000  pounds,  live 
weight,  Wurth  three  cents  a  pound,  or  $30. 
A  half-bred  Short-  Lora  or  Hereford  grade  steer 
three  years  old,  will  make  1,400 pounds,  live 
weight,  and  sell  for  fi^e  cents  a  pound  or  $70.  It 
costs  something  less  for  one  year’s  less  feeding 
and  herding,  say  $5.  The  difference  in  value, 
then,  is  $45;  and.  multiplying  the  annual  prod¬ 
uce  of  50  by  45  we  get  $2,250  as  the  yearly  gain 
or  500  in  10  years.  If  the  stockman  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  50  percent,  on  his  investment,  he  can 
afford  to  give  exactly  83,750  for  hia  hull.  This 
sum  produces  $1,875  every  year,  or  $18,750 
in  10  years,  and  this  with  the  price  of  the  bull 
makes  the  total  sum  mentioned.  The  owner 
can  very  well  afford  to  bun-  the  profitable 
animal  at  the  end  of  bis  term  and  put  a  mar¬ 
ble  monument  over  him,  or  stuff  his  hide 
and  mount  it  in  a  glass  case  and  sacrifice  the 
actual  value  of  his  carcass.  The  profit  for  a 
good  Ayrshire,  Dutch  or  Jersey  bull  in  a 
dairy  would  be  still  more.  STOCKMAN. 


Empire  Grain  Drill. 

WITH 

Force  Feed  Fertilizei 
Attachment. 

Always  Reliable!  Buy  it!! 

6,000  sold  Jn  four  years.  Send  for  circular  (riving 
f  ul  I  informatlon'to 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO., 

3ox  “H."  Shortnville,  Ontario  Co.,N.  Y. 


«  r(  M  " 

M  *  ®  .2  < 

botj 

o  5.S«2 

Fowlervs  rta.v  Carrie 
Send  for  IUustrat 

WOODWORTH 


ONE  CENT 

ON  A  WAGON. 


THE  RICHMOND  CHAMPION 

CORN  PLANTER 


TAYLOR  MFG.  CO 


Mr.  W.  B.  Gill,  of  Selma,  Alabama, 
while  recently  on  a  visit  to  the  noted 
wagon  and  carriage  works  of  the  Stude¬ 
baker  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  said  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  company ; 

“.Mr.  Studebaker  what  do  you  suppose 
I  paid  out  for  repairs  last  year  on  the 
Studebaker  Wagons  sold  by  me?” 

Mr.  Studebaker:  “How  many  wagons 
did  you  sell,  Mr.  Gill?” 

Mr.  Gill;  “Five  hundred,  in  all.” 

Mr.  btudebaker:  “Oh,  perhaps  your  re¬ 
pairs  were  fifty  dollars.” 

Mr.  Gill:  “Just  five  dollars — one  cent 

FOR  EACH  VVAOON  SOLD  DURING  THE  YEAH  !” 

Such  a  record,  for  the  Studebaker 
goods,  tells  its  own  story,  and  fully  sus¬ 
tains  the  claim  of  its  makers,  that  their 
wagon  is  “The  Best  on  Wheels.” 

For  catalogue  and  price  list  address, 
mentioning  tins  paper, 

Studebaker  Bros.,  M’f’g.  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  Ind. 


Chambersburg,  Pa, 


C Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 


Women’s  Work  Enlarged. 

When  a  women  can  drive  well,  her 
sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  very  much  en¬ 
larged.  In  the  country  she  can  do  a  thousand 
errands  and. a  large  amount  of  business  which 
otherwise  men  would  have  to  do.  The  wife  of 
afarmerofmy  acquaintance  does  all  of  the 
'work  which  would  take  him  upon  the  road,  ex¬ 
cept  marketing,  and  she  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  as  the  marketing  consists  in 
simply  delivering  things  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  They  are  prepared  for  shipment  at 
home  and  loaded  by  the  men  and  unloaded  at 
the  depot  by  the  same  sort  of  help.  Some  one 
may  say,  “How  can  a  woman  do  her  husband’s 
riding  around  aud  her  own  work  at  the  same 
timeT’  Here  the  ledger  may  be  balanced. 
The  time  of  the  man  is  worth  twice  as  much 
as  the  woman’s,  on  the  basis  of  wages,  and 
more  too  in  this  case,  as  the  man  is  taken 
away  from  home  and  the  oversight  of  the  farm 
and  other  meu.  After  this  column  is  footed, 
then  add  up  the  benefit  to  the  wife  or  daugh¬ 
ter  hi  getting  a  chauge  of  fresh  air,  and  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  be  able  to  help  herself  instead  of 
being  the  helpless  thing  a  woman  too  often  is. 
Give  the  wife  and  daughter  this  change  and 
chance,  and  hire  some  one  to  take  the  helm  in 
the  kitchen.  Thus  is  good  sense.  c” 


lokuowleflfcM  to  b«  tb®  Kc«t  Iron  Fenoo  n®n 

In  one  8olU.ble  for  Prir*t®  Rc*iilcQCcs,  Park®,  Court  Hnotec, 
Comrterie*  or  Public  Ground*— mail®  -iihfr  Plata  or  Ornamenl- 
4i.  AUo.  manufacturer* of tbe  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engine*. 
Bnckeyt  FortoPump^  Buckt'yc  Lawn  Mowers*  Kto 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue®  and  Prloes  to 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


WATERTOWN 


ory  1,0,!  r  Insured  for  1  year 
SB  ’TOVijA  J  payable  to  the  purchaser. 

.  /< can  l,e  operated  by  auy  ordl- 
lafilT  nary  person.  Every  engine  com 

■afcfcJG— _  plete,  ready  to  run  as  soon  ns 
received,  aud  warranted  as 
— —  represented. 

5  Horse  Power,  9*250  I  7  Horse  Power.  8375 
5  “  “  300  110  “  “  500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  WITG  CO., 

202,  204,  200  Jackson  St.. 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Platform  and  Three  Spring 


WAGONS  AND  BUGGIES, 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Every  Wagon  is  Fully  Warranted. 

Tlicsc  are  (lie  handsomest,  tightest  nnd  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  In  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues.  Address, 

WATERTOWN  SPRING  WAGON  CO.. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  agencies. 

Trumhull.  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Deere  Wells  &  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  In. 


HorsforiDs  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles.* 

Dr.  O.  G.  Gilley,  Boston,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  with  the  most  remarkable  success  in 
dyspepsia,  and  derangement  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  ” — Ado. 


Our  10-Ilorse  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 

Engine  lias  cut  10,(100  feel  Pine  Lumber  In  10  hour" 
Will  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks,  bend  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  v." 

_  „„  B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

841.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 


Corn  Shellcr. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effec¬ 
tive;  shells  from  13  to  14 
bushels  per  hour. 

St  is  the  hext  hand  Shelter 
mailt  and  I  warrant  It  for 
5  urars. 

Price  85,  or  handsomely 
nlckel-piated  $i;. 

p  sent  a  Wanted 

If  no  agent.  In  your  vicini¬ 
ty.  1  will  send  uhtdler,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  bend  for  Circular. 


Manufactured  by  the 


SANDWICH,  ILL., 

UanFrs  for  Illinois  and  Territory  West.1 


The  Rest  Plow  on  Wheel*.  Patented  August  13 
1879.  It  Is  made  of  Iron  nnd  Steel,  with  Removable 
Hub  Boxes  nnd  Wrought  Iron  Turned  Axles,  We  fur¬ 
nish  with  this  Halky  either  our  celebrated  Steel  Scotch 
man  or  Chill,  d  Bottoms,  Rolling  Coulter  or  Jointers. 
Made  only  by  the  j j*  i(  MtN’IlKAC- 

Tl  RING  I  O.,  {Mlshnn  nkn  I  >id.  Also,  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Plows,  Chilled  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Shore]  Plows,  Seed  Mills  Se 
Send  for  circulars. 

F.  PORTER  THAYER.  Eastern  Manager 
79  AND  81  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


’  SEED 
DRILL 


Belcher  &  Taylo 

A  fX  W  TrtTTT  mi  *1v  .  m- 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Fulls,  Mama. 

Has  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  England,  nnd  ull  State  and  County  Agrl 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“Neve  *  fails  to  Give  *•  nt  infection  !’* 

Send  for  circulars. 


Send  for  circulars. 

ALEIANBER,  BRADLEY  A  DUNKING.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


STS 


FEEDING  CORN  STALKS. 


THE  ALBION  SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY 


In  some  instances,  three-fourths  of  the 
corn-fodder  is  wasted  by  frost  and  docay  in 
the  field;  by  mold  in  the  barn,  and  by  the  re¬ 
jection  by  the  cattle  in  the  yard.  I  believe 
this  lass  is  almost  wholly  needless.  A  recent 
experiment  has  convinced  me  of  the  folly  of 
those  who  feed  long  stalks,  when  hay  and  fod 
der  have  any  considerable  value.  If  I  state 
the  experiment  referred  to,  some  will  probably 
be  surprised  at  my  former  ignorance,  and 
others  at  the  evidence  which  proves  that  the 
number  of  animals  in  the  stock  yard  may  be 
largely  increased  without  any  considerable  itr 
crease  of  fodder,  by  simply  adopting  a  more 
economical  method  of  feeding  good  corn  stalks. 
This  remark  will  especially  apply  to  a  large 
class  of  farmers  in  the  Middle  States,  who  grow 
considerable  corn. 

Previous  to  my  experiment  my  cattle  had 
eaten  a  part  of  the  husks,  most  of  the  blades, 
and  none  of  the  stalks  below  the  tassel  joint. 
With  a  common  cutter,  I  cut  up  a  bushel  of 
stalks,  one-and-a-half  Inch  and  fed  them  to  a 
Jersey  cow.  From  the  manger  I  took  tliree- 
and-one-quarter  quarts  of  orts  in  the  shape  of 
large  butts  and  tough  joints.  If  the  machine 
had  crushed  the  stalk  and  cut  half-inch  lengths 
I  am  confident  there  would  havo  been  much 
less  waste.  By  the  above  test  only  one-ninth 
of  the  fodder  was  rejected,  instead  of  one-half 
as  by  my  previous  method  in  feeding.  I  have 
been  examining  tbo  subject  for  economical 
reasons,  and  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sult.  I  find  an  acre  of  corn  yielding  50  bushels 
of  grain,  is  estimated  (Prof.  Atwater)  to  give 
6,500  pounds  of  green  fodder,  of  which  7t  per 
cent,  is  water.  In  the  curing  process  31  per 
cent,  of  the  moisture  disappears,  leaving  the 
weight  of  an  acre  of  cured  stalks  4,485  pounds. 
Two  bushels  of  cut  fodder  fed  both  nights  and 
mornings,  and  one  bushel  at  noon,  prove  an 
abundant  supply  for  my  cattle.  The  five  bush¬ 
els  in  the  daily  ration  weigh  31  pounds.  If 
an  acre  yields  4,485  pounds  of  fodder,  then 
there  will  be  140  daily  rations  for  one  cow,  so 
that  one  acre  of  stalks,  from  a  good  crop 
should  keep  a  cow.  with  addition  of  meal,  for 
about  four  moutlis  aud  a  half,  instead  of  two 
months  ami  a  half  when  fed  as  good  long  fod¬ 
der,  aud  a  much  less  time  when  injured  by 
frost  or  storms. 

By  tables  of  analyses  it  app  ears  that  31 
pounds  of  corn  stalks,  if  all  were  eaten,  fur¬ 
nish  food  elements  nearly  equal  to  20  pounds 
°f  hay.  6 


Just  landed  and  oth«;rs  coming,  holding: 
numerons  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  recently 
won  in  France.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Thousands  of  this  celebrated  ool.  introduced: 
during  the  season  of  1881,  have  passe  Into  the 
hands  of  Far-  r  . . 
mers,  tried  and  ^ — 

purchased  o  n 

This  tool,  com-  '  HI 

blned.  Is  a 

PEEFE0T  HAKR0W,  A  PERFECT 
FIELD  CULTIVATOR  ,  A  PERFECT 
SULKY  CORN'  OR  CROP  CULTI¬ 
VATOR. 

With  Its  force  feed 

BROADCAST  SEEDER  ATTACHMENT  j 

sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly.  It  is 


332  Palisade  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


The  S.  R.  Nye  Improved 


The  two  sizes,  No.  1  and  No.  2.  have  Eighteen 
and  Fifteen  Teeth,  made  of  the  best  spring  steel 
oil  tempered,  and  are  long  and  thin,  penetrating 
the  hardest  ground  easily.  Theelasticlty  and  Spring 
of  the  teeth  working  through  the  soil  Impart  a 
yielding,  vibratory  motion,  which  instantly  frees 
them  from  all  ob  s — 
struettona. 
frame  Is  mounted  on 

wheels  four  feet  high  ■ — 

and  Is  adjusted  by  ih  • 


MANfFACTCRED  liY  THE 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.. 

_  .  _  .  ChirOpei-  Falls,  Mass. 

This  Rake  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  Field  Trial.  The  only  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Earls  Universal  Exposition  in 
1879.  It  is  easily  handled  by  a  girl  or  ooy  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse.  Sena  for  circulars.' 


Crain  Threshers,  Horse 
Powersand  Engines. 

The  Williams  Thresh  era  and  Engines  pronounced 
by  all  experienced  Thrcshermen  to  be  up-head  in  the 
line  of  Ural  clash  machinery. 

Highest  prise  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
Tork  State  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial  over  n 
large  number  competing 

Ample  warranty  a*ul  opportunity  for  trial  given . 

For  full  particular*  uddres* 


ST.  JOHNSVILLE, MONTGOMERY  CO., X.  Y 


81  lbs.  CUA  stalks  (5  bushels) 

30  "  meadow  hny  . 

31  ”  cut  stalks,  with  ( 

4  41  ool  ton  seed  meal,  5  •* 


DOLL. 

SOMETHING  NEW 


Of  Every  Description. 

LIRERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  TRADE 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  prices  ami 
terms,  address : 

Geo.  S.  Taylor,  Agect. 

Chieopt €  fall *,  i\  A.  J, 


The  cotton-seed  meal  brings  the  ration  of 
stalks  above  the  standard  ratio  of  food  ele¬ 
ments,  at  a  cost  for  cotton-seed  meal  of  about 
six  cents  a  day— an  amount  fully  covered  by 
the  value  of  the  solid  and  liquid  manure, 
when  nearly  all  is  saved.  Only  wealthy  far¬ 
mers  can  allord  to  lose  the  liquid  fertilizer. 

If  more  stock  can  be  kept  by  cutting  stalks, 
and  feeding  cotton-seed  meal,  then,  as  more 
manure  is  made,  so  more  com  can  be  raised.  1 
imagine  that  in  this  arrangement,  the  fertilizer 
question  can  he  solved  on  many  poor  farms- 
and  the  finances  also  b '  improved,  c.  k.  l 


The  picture  rcuivwnt*  the  van. 
de  ml  Webber  Mnging 

l»oll,  yn-t  uw,  mid  (hr  i.hsat- 

Wf  bn-ytl-rt  rrtr  4 .fered  in 

Gt’lilif .  I  To),,  it,  Poll 
^  it*-  ,r  I,  of  (he  fluwt  make. 
A  with  bc.ittitul  IV it  sen 
■A  Hciicl,  J.ong  Hair, 
»  ami  flm-.t eye*.  Phr  >ieada 
arc  made  in  Europe  speci¬ 
ally  for  llua  doll,  and  are. 
<  *i<-  think,  thq  Punt  ever 

brought  into  thi,  country. 
The  bodje*  are  madi'  m’a 
J  tuperior  manner,  of  be«t 
material,  and  will  out  near 
3  ii  dur,  n  ordinary  iV:l ,  The 
*j  lolut* arc  flexible  and  It  will 
1 1  in  any  position.  The 
:  doll  i,  no  different  in  up- 
peaiamw  from  the  bc,t  of 
-  ioi|H>in-d  dotU|  hut  within 
'(  it*  body  !•  a  mem  tpgcuioua 
machine,  which,  w  hen  it  t, 
lightly  pressed,  cauae*  the 
'.  doll  to  ling  one  ot  tin-  tol- 
^r  lowing  airai  “Hiwir,  meet 
U  »«•««,  -  tfecrniijit.  ’ 

wimtto  be  (in  ittipri,  “  There 
U  ii  a  A appf  land,  ’  •  Street  bye 

and  bye,  "  "’Bonnie  /loon,  ’ 
1  "Uof  cwti  Ileatt  rV  "1 
j  R  C  A'onp.”  '  'A  i.«rtea,' 

"  t’hou,  rtow  reign1  '  (Gcr- 
•  man,  “FreBe  Jheteba/t" 
CJ  (tiecmsil).  ••Tell  Aunt 

EB/toda,"  “Bug  a  br ,vm," 
Yankee  poodle."'  and  »cv- 
O  -'tal  othvra-  The  .tnglng 
— p  altaohnwiit  in  a  (Vet 
■“  niu.li'ul  in.lriiim'iit 
finely  made,  and  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  and  the 
t—  doll  i«  cold  for  alioot  the 
O  mine  price  that  by  dealera 
>  aak  for  the  mat  quality  of 
1 1 1  a  dolt  without  the  tinging 
^  attachment-  Walking  and 
^  talking  dntla  have  lieen 
-  -  made,  but  at  high  price,, 
and  liable  toeetqifiudyout 
of  order,  ami  they  do  not 


Gale's  Junior,  i—.iobt. 
Improved  Copper  Strip  Cutter 


Gale’s  Lever.  The 
Most  Substantial  Cheap 
Cutter  mad* - 


KANSAS 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ” 

STOCK  RAISING 

ffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  iV inter.  U 

CORN  and  WHEAT 

I  AAA  AAA  4  O C  A i\A  AAA  U'Lw,.* 


I  -  - ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

WOOL  CROWING 

nsu.'passed  lor  Climate,  Grasses,  W  a  ter 

^  ^  FRUIT 

The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

TER  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  Cltv.  Mn 


Cheapest  Fashion  Magazine  in  the 
world,  120  large  pages,  4  pages  new  inusici 
1,000  engravings  each  issue.  50  cents  per 
year;  single  copies,  15  cents.  Stawbridge  & 
Clothier.  8 &  Market  Sts,  Philadelphia. -.4 dr. 


17 0,000,000  bus.  Com.  35,000,000  W heat, 
Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLJ 


Thousands  testify  to  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Graves’  Heart  Regulator  as  a  cure  for  Heart 
Disease  iu  all  forms.  It  is  known  from  Maine 
to  Cali  fornia.  Give  it  a  trial  for  those  dis¬ 
tressed  feelings. — Ad  r. 


Send  your  address  uad  receive  FREE  a  copy  of  the 
WESTERN  RESERVE  REAL  ESTATE 
JOURNAL.,  containing  description*  and  pricelist 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  Improved  farms  and  other 
property  for  sale  In  the  state. 

TAYLOR  *  WOODFORD, 

Warr  en,  Trumbcia  Co.,  Ohio 


.  TOWN  «R  COUNTRY. 

Wehaye  1  000  >  Hinge  Lou* amt  30.000  Acres 
ol  Choice  Timbered  Knritiinif  Laud*  Choice 
locations  from  $$  to  $10  per  nore.  Timber  more 
than  pays  for  oust  of  land.  Send  stamp  for  particu¬ 
lars  to  DELEGLISE  &  HUTCHINSON,  Avrtuo,  Wis. 


For  constipation,  bad  breath,  heavy  feeling, 
use  8 wayne’s  Pills. — Adv. 


For  all  bilious  and  miasmatic  diseases, 
Ayer’s  Ague  Cure  is  absolutely  a  certain,  safe, 
and  radical  cure. — Adv. 


afford  the  little  one*  half  the  enjoyment  thm  mic  wonderful 
Singing  Dull  line.  W a  have  throe  »!*>■*•  Nia.  1.—  83  in. 
high,  waxen  head,  long  hah.  fine  eye*,  and  a  very  beautiful 
face,  a  .trictly  vibhi  (ji  .viitv  dOi.u  Price,  complete, 
Vo.  Sf .  -Same  at  No.  1.24  m.  high  lanCvr  head, 
price.  8:*.  •£.-%.  Vo.  a.  .*>  in.  lugti.  Gim  .  veer  non., 
price,  m  l.ou.  These  pm*.  include  boxing  and  packing. 
Sent  to  any  addre-u  on  receipt  of  price.  We  ftrri  ottered  this 
dull  but  r  ear,  when  Uie  *1111-  «urpa»*ed  all  expectation*.  We 
have  greatly  Improved  It.  and  mmidw  Mint  the.  primarean 
low  aa  the  lame  quality  anil  ir  genar  illy  void  at  without  the 
Singing  Atiachmeut  It  1*  the  mint  beautiful  prrseotthot 
can  nc  made  to  a  child,  ami  will  artord  more  ainu«eii|«ntilian 
any  other  toy  ill  the  murket.  The  Trade  Supplied.  Addict, 
the  Muua<  lunel  In  Organ  Company, 

o*  Wwhiugtou  bluet,  Bouton,  Mao*.,  U.  S.  A . 


itupiuvuu  nu  111  —  t.iOG  nuica — ihu  uihun  i  rmu  rail- 

road  station.  Kino  dwelling,  good  barn,  ii,H0n bearing 
apple  trees,  runnlug  water,  part  in  oultivatlon,  bal- 
anee  In  pasture;  S  feet  vein  of  coal. 

Price  S'JOt#  per  aero.  Apply  to 

BROOK,  81)0 V ILL  »V-  LEONARD, 

Heal  Estate  Agents. 
Lamar,  Barton  Co.,  Missouri. 


The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger 

Src9  Us  cost  yearly,  five 
times  ovkk.  to  every 
farmer.  Guaranteed  to 
DigSix Hundred  Bush, 
,r  els»  a  Day  ; 


Ayer’s  Pills  cure  headache  by  removing  ob. 
structions  from  the  system,  relieving  the 
stomach,  and  giving  healthy  action  to  the  di¬ 
gestive  apparatus. — Ad  r. 


Seventy  five  mile*  south  of  Chicago  near  Watseka 
IU.,  on  the  Chicago  i  Eastern  111.  K  It.,  la  a  land  of 
flowing  Arte.-uan  wells  and  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soil, 
with  the  beat  of  railroad  aococutuoauions.  cheap 
frclghta  »a<l  good  market*,  only  three  hours'  ride 
from  the  city  of  Chicago,  lx  offered  for  sale,  au  ex¬ 
tra  choice  Stock  aud  Dairy  Farm  of  tiiuxk  UCSDRKO 
ACRES,  all  improved;  running  water  all  the  year,  with 
good  burn  and  large  two-story  frame  house  of  eight 
rooms.  With  beautiful  grounds,  and  large  beurlng 
orchard  of  young  tree*.  This  farm  la  the  property  of 
heirs,  and  must  be  gold  by  the  I5tb  of  October.  It  is 
one  olmnce  Iu  u  thousand  for  securing  a  thoroughly 
improviwi  and  a  delightful  country  home.  Prompt 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  communications  of  In¬ 
quiry  addressed  to 

TV.  D.  James,  Executor, 

Frankfort,  Ind, 


FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

WATER-PROOF 


Write  Postal  Curd  for  Free  I  Hunt  ruled  Cir 
culars.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 


Rcaemblos  fine  leather;  for  Roofs,  Outside 
W  alls  and  Inside  iu  place  of  plaster.  Very 
strong  aud  durable.  Catalogue  with  testimo¬ 
nials  and  samples,  free.  Established  Ibgg. 

W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


XTENESKE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE. -Some  of 
'  ■  the  finest  Residences  In  the  Valiev,  near  R.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Port  ColUns  Colorado. 


Jl.UU 

.  t  J  4>V 

8.9i 

.36  1:6.7 

13.38 

.89  15.5 

Should  the  purification  and  nutrition  of 
the  blood  be  neglected,  the  disease  wilt, 
with  each  succeeding  day.  become  more 
serious  and  obstinate.  Eczema,  Salt 
Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Itching  I  tumors, 
Tumors,  Purulent  Sores,  Carbun¬ 
cles,  Malignant  Pustules,  Scrofulous 
Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Kid  ney*  f  Jver,  Heart  and  Rone  dis¬ 
eases,  Tubercular  Consumption,  ami 
many  other  serious  and  often  fatal  ail¬ 
ments  result  from  corruption  of  the  blood. 
"Whether  tho  poison  is  hereditary,  or  bus 
iUs  beginning  in  tho  individual  victim,  the 
result  is  the  same ;  except  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  may, 
through  ini  tented  weakness  of  the  system, 
be  more  rapid.  Like  results  flow'  from 
the  poisons  of  mercury  and  contagious 
diseases.  AYER’S  .SARSAR AttILt  a  is  the 
only  alterative  medicinosufticiently  power¬ 
ful  to  eradicate  these  special  poisons  from 
the  blood.  It  bus,  in  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances,  cured  Hereditary  Scrofula, 
and  there  is  no  disease  caused  by  impure 
blood  that  will  not  yield  to 


The  primary  indications  of  vitiation  of 
the  blood  may  not  alarm  the  thoughtless, 
but,  rightly  v  Jewed,  are  signals  of  danger. 
Each  atom  of  impurity  in  the  life-current 
is  a  seed  of  disease,  poisoning  by  contact  , 
and  destroying  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  the  destruction  of  which,  if  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  certain  easily  reached  point,  is 
necessarily  fatal,  ns  the  nutrition  of  the 
system  depends  upon  them. 

'Nature’s  efforts  to  expel  the  contami¬ 
nating  matter  are  first,  seen  in  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  Pimples,  Sties,  Skin  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Boils.  At  the  same  time  the 
deterioration  of  the  blood  is  shown  by 
Physical  and  Mental  Prostration, 
Weariness  without  Effort,  Languor 
and  Low  Spirits.  If  thorough  remedial 
measures  are  promptly  applied  at  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  disease, 
cure  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Nature  de¬ 
mands  a’.il  to  arouse  and  invigorate  the 
torpid  organs,  and  expel  th«  Atoms  of  im¬ 
purity.  At  the  same  time,  tho  impover¬ 
ished  blood  must  be  enriched  and  vitalized. 
All  this  is  best  done  by 


Scrofula  is,  by  many  people,  supposed 
to  exist  only  as  an  hereditary  disease.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  its  taint  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  parents  to  children  until — if 
it  is  permitteil  to  continue  its  course — the 
corrupted  line  dies  out.  P.ut  it  is  equally 
beyond  question  that  evil  conditions  of 
life  may  develop  the  disease  in  a  person 
who  has  not  inherited  it.  Scrofula  is  a 
constitutional  malady  caused  by  vitiated 
blood.  High  and  low  living,  excess  and 
want,  alike  induce  it.  "Whatever  inter¬ 
rupts  the  regular  and  effective  working  of 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
and  binders  the  necessary  processes  of 
secretion  and  excretion,  causes  the  blood 
to  convey  impurities  through  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  checks  the  throwing  off  of  the 
effete  matter  the  waste  of  the  system— 
which  is,  in  health,  an  unceasing  process. 
The  evil  consequences  of  these  conditions 
can  only  he  averted  by  prompt  restoration 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  and  expulsion 
of  the  impurities  already offendiusiNature. 
The  only  medicine  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  this  promptly  and  thoroughly,  is 


hesitatingly  say  “No"’ to  this  question  in  every 
particular,  and  with  absolute  truthfulness 
from  their  standpoint,  yet  there  are  those  who 
would  take  exception  to  this  answer  in  some 
particulars,  aud  I  am  one  of  that  class. 

The  exception  1  would  make  would  be  in 
regard  to  quality.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  “tastes  differ”  you  know.  Scores 
of  people  have  told  me  that  the  Concord  was 
the  best  grape  that  ever  grew,  the  best  they 
had  ever  eaten  and  good  enough  for  them,  and 
I  could  readily  believe  they  all  told  the  truth 
as  they  believed  it— some  because  they  were 
not  familiar  with  other  kinds,  and  others  be¬ 
cause  it  just  suited  their  peculiar  taste,  and 
yet  after  sampling  other  kinds  pretty  liber¬ 
ally,  I  found  their  orders  for  vines  were  not 
entirely  for  Concords;  in  fact  many  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  different  kinds  had  increased  their 
knowledge  and  changed  their  opinions. 

I  like  the  Concord  myself  perhaps  as  well  as 
- — >.  It  has  accomplished  a  glorious  mis" 
with  all  its  faults  aud  failings.  It  has 


From  all  Parts  of  the  World  come  Many  Crateful  Attestations  of  the  Healing  Virtues  of  this 

GREAT  BLOOD-PURIFYING  MEDICINE 


anyone, 
sion  \. . 

been  the  most  successful  native  gTape  ever  in¬ 
troduced,  and  from  its  abundance  aud  cheap¬ 
ness,  thousands  of  people  among  the  masses 
have  been  led  to  enjoy  a  luxury  to  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  remained  compar¬ 
ative  strangers;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this. 
1  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  we  have  better 
grapes  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  assertion  I  will  name  the  Brighton, 
which  while  superior  in  quality  is  quite  equal 
to  it  in  productiveness  and  vigor,  and  though 
not  so  thoroughly  hardy  in  foliage,  is  still  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  to  become  a  standard  sort. 

The  fruit  does  not  have  that  tendency  to  rot 
and  crack  that  the  Concord  has,  two  import" 
ant  points  in  its  favor,  and  it  certainly  prom 
ises  to  become  a  very  valuable  variety  for 
family  use  or  for  market  over  a  large  extent 
of  country.  I  will  now  give  the  opinions  of 
others  on  this  question.  » 

Last  Fall  while  I  was  engaged  picking 
specimens  to  make  up  a  collection  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  I  had  a  call  from  a  couple  of  clergy¬ 
men  who  were  interested  in  tho  grape  ques¬ 
tion,  whose  object  was  to  see  for  themselves 
how  the  various  kinds  behaved  under  similar 
treatment,  but  as  1  was  busy  they  would  like 
the  privilege  of  looking  about  till  I  was  at 
leisure,  which  was  readily  granted.  They 
soon  found  that  without  a  guide  book  that 
could  answer  the  queries  constantly  pre¬ 
senting  themselves,  it  was  a  pursuit  “of 
knowledge  under  diflicnlties,”  aud  they  soon 
returned  to  consult  me  as  t )  this  very  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  tho  Concord  as  com¬ 
pared  wich  others.  I  declined  to  forestall 
their  decisions,  but  would  give  them  au  op¬ 
portunity  to  judge  for  themselves. 

I  consequently  picked  a  cluster  each  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Cottage  and  Worden  and  gave  them  to 
sample,  they  not  knowing  any  more  than  that 
they  had  three  varieties,  and  they  retired  to  a 
shady  place  to  deliberate  and  come  to  a  de¬ 
cision.  Having  disposed  of  the  fruit,  they 
rendered  their  verdict,  which  completely  re¬ 
versed  the  order  above  given.  Worden  was 
decidedly  the  best,  being  tender  and  melting. 
Cottage  was  remarkably  rich  aud  sweet,  pref¬ 
erable  to  Concord,  which  they  marked  third. 

I  need  only  add  that  this  verdict  has  the 
indorsement  of  myself  and  many  others.  So 
much  for  quality.  As  to  hardiness,  both  the 
Worden  and  Cottage  are  seedlings  of  the  Con¬ 
cord,  and  as  far  as  1  know  equally  hardy, 
vigorous  aud  productive,  and  it  seems  fair  to 
presume  they  will  succeed  well  wherever  the 
Concord  will. 

The  Cottage  is  larger  in  berry  and  smaller 
in  bunch  than  the  Concord,  while  the  Worden 
is  larger  in  both  respects  than  either,  and  both 
are  earlier  than  the  parent. 

Some  object  to  the  Cottage  “that  it  droos 
worse  than,  the  Hartford.”  I  have  uot  found 
it  objectionable  in  this  respect  until  it  was 
overripe;  then,  of  course,  it  does  drop  easily; 
but  can  we  expect  every  desirable  quality  in 
so  early  a  grape?  The  remedy  is  simple  and 
pleasant,  viz:  to  eat  them  before  they  reach 
that  coudition.  I  know  that  this  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Concord  and  its  family  will  not 
suit  the  refined  and  educated  taste  of  the 
aesthetic  amateur,  but  this  is  written  for  the 
masses,  and  the  grapes  mentioned  are  for  the 
same  class. 


of  Hereditary  Scrofula  afflicted  the  T.  K.  Rotten.  Trooper,  writes  from 
it  :  family  of  Mu.  Hiram  Phillips,  of  Masven,  Basutoland,  S.  Africa,  that  he 
m-  Grover,  17,,  for  three  generations.  At  was  eured.  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  of  the 
no  the  age  of  78  veavs,  from  a  weak  and  tot-  obstinate  and  dangerous  “Veldt  sores.” 
he  b  ring  old  man,  covered  with  scrofulous  which  are  among  the  peculiar  plagues  of 
ns-  eruptions  and  sores,  he  has  become  sound,  that  country. 

at-  liale,  and  hearty,  through  the  use  of  AVer’s  Purulent  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the 
Sarsaparilla.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  N.  B-  m,t.k  of  Mrs.  W.  t .  II  almi'AY,  of  J&ist 
C.,  By  vis,  Huftenng  from  the  same  cause,  m  I)over  made  sound  and  well, 

a-  other  ways,  though  not  so  severely,  ',lia  mid  her  general  health  fully  restored,  by 
been  great  ly  benefited  by  Ayer  s iSarsana-  Avt.,..a  Sarsaparilla. 

.  nlla,  and  is  confident  of  a  perfect  cure  bv  • 

*'n  a  continuance  of  the  medicine.  Her  child,  Mr.  George  Andrews,  .overseer  of 
at;  whose  scrofulous  sore  eves  resisted  all  the  Lowell  Carpet  Corporation, although 
nt  other  treatment,  was  completely  cured  by  Salt  Rheum  ulcerations  covered  more 
il'rn  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  tliun  half  the  surface  of  Ins  body  and 

l,t0  _  1  _  — .  „  limbs,  was  completely  lienled.  made  sound 

la  Mrs.  Ei.jza  Treating.  Lovell,  Mas*-.,  uuj  clean,  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

has  been  relieved  of  Fainting  Spells  ......  ,  .  ,r 

....  and  Dizziness,  and  her  daughter  of  Inver  Complaint,  in  the  case  of  A.  \  . 

Neuralgia  and  Weakness,  both  by  the  Lank,  Cincinnati,  <).,  mid  ey.-n  l  leers 
.,kl  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  on  the  Liver,  with  which  J.t.  1  cisTER, 

IK  1  1  ,  ,  Carle  ton ,  A  oh.,  was  afflicted,  have  been 

W-  Eczema, severe  and  obstinate,  appeared  promntlv  jind  Thoroughly  cured  bv  Ayer’s 
er.  on  the  head,  thighs,  and  other  parts  of  the  gursaDarilla. 

body  of  Mr.  Thomas  N,  Cook,  West  1  .  _  ..  _  ,  . 

Somerville,  Mass.,  ami  no  prostrated  him  Organic  Troubles  affecting  the  head, 
3X  that  lie  seemed  to  he  in  danger  of  per-  heart,  and  stomach,  arising  from  a  Scrof- 
,  v  miinenl  Invalidism.  AVer’s  Sarsaparilla  u ions  limit  that  also  made  itself  appaV- 
cleansed  his  blood,  cured  the  eczema,  aud  ont  ill  annoying  Humors,  threatened  the 
."  renewed  his  vitality.  >>ffe  °f  Thomas  O. Ramos,  oi  J'lainsbmy. 

.  „  ....  ,  .  ,  _  Merced  Co.,  Cal.,  who  was  saved  and 

in  from  a  condition  of  Physical  Pros-  niade  well  again  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
It'd  t ration,  or  seeming  Antenna,  the  daugh-  _  _  ,  ,,  ,, 

hI-  t(.r  of  Mr.  Nathan  S.  Ct.eavki. and,  27  Geo.  V> .  I  rLbKRTON.  Lovell ,  Mam. 
JI’O  AVfSf  Canton  Street,  Boston,  Mas*.,  was  was  eured  of  Internal  Fevers,  and 
’an  re-established  in  the  possession  of  perfect  Humors  of  tlie  Stomach,  by  Aye  i  t 
‘r’s  health  bv  Ihc  use  of  Aver’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sarsaparilla,  and  his  daughter  was  per- 
ire  ‘  —  V  „  .  mauently  relieved  of  Scrofulous  Hu- 

Mrs.  M.  Parks,  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  mor  Salt  Rheum.  General  Debility, 
whom,  ns  to  Very  many  women,  change  of  ,md  otllor  aj|im.„ts,  bv  the  same  remedy. 
-r>  life  brought  grievous  tmpiurment  of  phy-  ,  ... 

1”e  siesri  and nervous  strength,  has  found  her  Selby  Carter,  Nashville.  Jam. 

only  relief  in  the  use  of  Ayer’s Sarsapa-  was,  in  Ins  own  words,  “saturated 
itnl  rjj|.p  with  Scrofula,”  blit  Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

>ou  ”  „  ,  .  „  thoroughly  purified  bis  system,  and  made 

General  Debility,  a  seeming  collapse  ljim 
rnc  of  all  the  physical  and  nervous  forces,  was  "  .  , 

iY  the  unhappy  plight  from  which  the  Rev.  F.  Ingkbkoll.  Canwin,  AZo.,  suffered 
\v.  F.  Pennington,  of  Central  South  every  summer, for  18  years,  with  Itheu- 
t  f  Jlamotov.  X.  was  rescued  by  Ayer’s  mutism  and  Nettlerash.  He  took 
]L  SiiiNanarilla  AVer’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  entirely  cured 

hly  &aml)anJia*  _  _  him,  und  made  him  “rosy  with  health.” 

IY  arren  Lei. and.  Esq.,  of  Sew  }ork ,  Erysipelas,  in  a  verv  severe  form.suf- 
md  the  most  famous  hotel  proprietor  in  the  fm,d‘,  .  Mus.  F.  HOLsER,of  Ynrktovn 
world,  bears  w lines* .  i  here  is  no  me  di-  ^  j  vvus  t.urcd  by  A \  er"s  Sarsaparilla, 
lias  cine  in  the  world  equal  to  Ayer  s  Sarsapa-  •  J 

ml  riila  for  the  cure  of  Liver  Disorders,  Mum.  H.  McKay,  Lovnll.  Mass.,  save. 

Gout,  the  Effects  of  High  Living,  the  life  of  her  son,  who  Lad  Scrofulous 
sa  Salt  Rheum,  Sores,  Eruptions,  and  Glandular  Swellings,  and  seemed  tc 
ufit  all  the  various  forms  of  Blood  Dis-  be  going  into  a  decline,  by  giving  to  him 
eases.”  |  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

ken  from  thousands,  primarily  to  indicate  particular  maladies  in  which  Ayer’s  KarSAPa 
:ond:u’ily,  to  cite  Instances  easy  of  verification  and  illustrative  of  the  popular  use  of  thi> 
mated,  and  has  held  the  first  place  in  public  esteem  for  nearly  forty  years. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  [Analytical  Chemists]  LOWELL,  MASS 


Sold  by  all  druggists :  Price  $1,  six  bottles  for  §5. 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’S  ANODfiiK  LIN  lit  ENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  those  terrible  dlwaatt,  and  will  cure  nine 
case*  out  of  ten  Information  that  will  »nve  many  live*, 
sent  free  by  maLL  Don't  delay  a  moment  Prevention  t* 
to  it"  than  L  8  lowjrae*  •*  Ow,  mxnNM,  S.‘m 


f'  GENUINE  x 

YANKEE  SOAP 


Manufactured  ui 


DAIRYMEN  &  STOCK  BREEDERS  IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOE 


MANCHESTER.  CONN., 

WILLIAMS#  JiJtOTHEBS 

OHKMTBTB  AND  APOTHEOARINB. 
^T*op»tvtiit  ooubl«fi*lU,  thu<r  will  bu  open 

uacli  tel  *. 


SPOONER  iV  REA,  Proprietors  of  Keystone 
Cotton  seed  Mill,  erlncl  Cotton  Heed  Meat  from  pure 
cake.  Send  for  circular.  Erie,  Pa. 


Will  Make  Your  lions  Lay. 

Pnekntroa  Mailed  lor  50  cents  mid  S1.00. 

fi  Boxes.  83-lXi;  2.ri  tt.  Kegs,  $«.25.  By  Express  oi 
Freight  Co.  wuocksale  aoents: 

H.  IC.  Bliss  «  Sons.  N.  Y.  1  J.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule&Co.,Phlla.  I  O.  H.  Loach  A  Co.,  Boston 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Hn. 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Atlfflum  &  CO.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  it.  WlckHOD  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry.Shrovcp’I.La.  I  T.W.Wootl.Rlchm'd,  Vr 
F.  C.  8TURTEVANT.  Proprietor.  Hartford, Conn 
Succossor  of  Chau.  H,  Allen  &  Ce. 


(Copy  of  front  T.nt>rl,  adopted  15-10.) 

Forforty  years  the  recovnlaed  standard  for  Shaving. 
Luther;  rleh,  mild  and  lasting.  Noaoapln  the  worldso 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  u(  U.S.  i  ourtssur  iuln- 
lng  otir  “Trade  Mark”  sent  free  on  application.  For  n 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  t  CAP 

use  our  "Barbers'  Bar  SoAr.“  Sample  mailed  for  8c. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12c.  Address, 

J.  B,  WILLIAMS;  &  CO.,  Gluatonbury,('onn. 


r  imn-r....  iic. 

signs;  Bird,  1  lorul.  Gold  Panel,  German,  Freneh- 
Itnllan  and  Oriental  View*,  summer,  winter,  moon, 

light  snrt  marine  aeenea.  All  Id  be»utihil  rolnr>  on  «upcrlin« 
•BAOmIkI  ho»ftl,  with  »uurn»m»ln  fanny  leripl  type,  1  ©e,  A  U0 
page  Illustrated  Premium  I, lit  sent  with  each  order.  Agents 
make  50  per  cent.  Foil  particulars  aud  samples  for  He.  stamp, 

CAXTO-N  FJUl-NTINti  CO.,  Northlurd,  Conn  , 


JONES,  HE  PAYS 


the  freight  on  Jones’  860  5-Ton  Wagon  Scale,  all  sizes 
as  low.  For  free  book,  address,  Jones  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CELEBRATED  MOYER  BUGGY. 


Known  as  the  Easiest  Biding  and  Stillest  Running  Wagon- on  the  American  Continent,  and  has 
th  reputation  of  being  the  best  Side-Spring  and  Side-Bar  vehicle  in  existence. 


THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.] 


THE  BOYS 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
room;  good  seat  and  l  ack,  handy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  free  on  application. 


with  Springs  Clipped  on  and  STEEL  TIRE. 

The  dealers  all  buy  it  because  it  is  so  well  made  and  finely  finished.  Made  by 


Manufacturer  of  the  Moyer  Patent  Side-Spring  and  Side-Bar  Buggy,  Platform  Spring  Wagons 
Two-wheeled  Pleasure  and  Business  Ca  rts,  and  the  Celebrated  Moyer 
Patent  Hub-Boring  and  Boxing  Machine. 


33,  33,  37,  33  cfc  30  Wolf  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  ROAD  CARTS  in  the 


HERRINGTON  POTATO  DIGGER. 

Does  Good  Work  In  all  kinds  of  soil. 

EP  a-lso  THE  CELEBRATED  CLIPPER 
M  MOWING  MACHINE. 

M'  Yd  which  has  no  superior.  Send  for  ,nHHi,  Vi , 


Send  for  circulars.  ,  „  ,  A.  \\ .  COATES  a  i  «»..  Alliance,  Ohio. 

(Jm-ral  Agencies  Drews,  Mansur  &  Co  ,  st.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  K,  w.  mates.  Bloom¬ 
ington.  Ill.;  A.  R.  Barm:*,  Chicago.  III.;  -V-  W.  Coates  A  Go.,  Roston,  Mass.;  a.  w.  Thompson,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
S.  K.  Boyd,  Wheeling,  W  Va.j  0. 1  '■  Bohan.  Louisville,  Ky..  Jons  J.  McOavock,  Nashville,  Teuu.;  Gko.  Brown. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Akers,  Bros  .Atlanta,  G«u;  A.  W  Coates  &  Co..  Detroit,  Mich:  O.  R.  Anderson,  70  Cortland  st., 
N.  Y.;  II.  D.  ScirAKi.Kifoito.  Uurrl8burg,  Pa.;  H.  M.  .Smith  St  Co..  Richmond,  Vo.  K  Whitman.  Sons  ft  Co.,  Boltl- 
more.  Md.,  aud  I’ll  KiNiiTov  ft.  Co.,  SL  Paul.  Minn. 


THE  BTKPXOEST  AM>  BEST 


Ensilage  Gutter 


.  ,  ,  FOR  THE  SALE  OP  KOHLER’S 

“SAFETY 

Argand  Burner.” 

Ifr®  JUST  OUT. 

'  -  v  Perfect  Safbouard  Against 
"‘j  Pikes  and  Explosions. 

i  ”  D  cannot  foil  to  reduce  to  a 
)  ~v- . V  ''V/'b  oitnltouiii  the  hs-  of  life  and 
1  i  ufoperty  arising  from  a  enre- 

Ob  less  US.*  of  Imperfect  burners.  - 
~nTa»  ■  ■  Pkoi'.Tiiomson  McGow  ,  n,  t  heni 

U  1st  of  the  standard  OU  Co. 

*cl  t*  at  every  house.  c« it  tw*  attached  By  any  per 
son  to  any  ordinary  k-n.s.  ue  lump.  Samples  sent 
prepaid  to  uuv  part  of  that  is.  on  receipt  or  60  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circular  and  price  ,1st. 

T11E  Cl. I  V  El.  ANI>  SAFETY  IU  It  NEK  CO. 
13  Public  Suiiarc,  Cleveland,  O. 


4.  Compact  ,  Safe,  Economlonl  Tlnffiiie  for  all  Kinds  of  Farm 

Use  at  h  Row  r»rl<-o. 

3-H  P  .  4310:  IL-H.P.,  42S0;  6W-H.P.,  435S;  Shj-H.P..  4310  Over  3M0  in  use. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1583. 

James  x_.efTel  cfc  Co., 

No  1  in  West  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.  or  No.  15  Lagonda  Avenue,  Sprhgfield,  Ohio. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE-POWER 


EC0NCM7  WASHER  GUTTER 


Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets 

of  Leather  or  Rubber  for  car 
ringes,  wagons,  mow  lug  machines 
'it'd  small  machinery,  from  1*1  to 
.7 inches  In  diameter.  The  best  and 
cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made. 
Sent  by  mall  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dre-a  ou  r<  vi-lpt  of  AO  cts-  Lib¬ 
eral  discount*  to  Agents,  Every 
farmer  needs  one. 

Willard  Bros ,  &  Bartley, 

No.  61  Kentucky  St., Cleveland, O. 


PATENT 


LEVEL  TREAD- 


Hu*  ni  equal  a*  an  Ensilage  or  teed  t  utter,  l'or 
Kumi  of  Motion  It  Is  l'i, excelled  Pol*  Si length  It  Is 
the  Ross  of  till  Peed  t  atters.  Has  swept  t!i<>  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Pairs,  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 
ForCltvuIaisand  full  tilfiu-nuiUoi.  adders** 

BELLE  (1TY  MANI  I*'A»  TUtlNti  »«.,  . 
(Succc  sot*  to  David  Lawton.)  ltuelue,  W  U. 


SPEED  REGULATOR.  ‘  SJt> 

Hekbnf.r’3  Impkovi  d  Threshing  Machine*. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  *  SONS,  Lausdale,  iloiu-  Co..  Pa. 


told  by  Jones  of  Binghamton.  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
his  5-ton  freight  paid  $60  wagon  scale— free. 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


GHEAPEST& BEST  MILL 
FOR  FARMERS  &STOCK RAISERS 

SOLDUNOERAFUllGUARRSNTEE 
TO  -GtVE  -ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
ORMONEV  REFUNDED. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 

CHA?  KAESTNEH  fiC%3S°CANAlST 

Jv  cmcAGO.ILLS.U.SA.  vg 


WORK 


CIHCVVJK  MMJVTIOJY  HVlt.il.  J\  Ji  U 1  ’«/ U  A  Jhl  i. . 

H- - new  KMKE.-9  blade:  Stag  or  Emmy 

Handle:  lung  blade  as  carefully  made  as  any 
Price,  post-paid,  fsl.  All  our  goons 
baud  forged  lrom  razor-steel,  and  re¬ 
placed  kuick  If  soil  or  flawy.  Our 
t ,  Farmer’s  Kxtra  birong  2-bluae,  T.'ic, 

blade,  i  a  ti  n’  sjj  oijJc  1- 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


30  Monroe  Street, 

TOLEDO)  -  -  -  OHIO 


It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  one  of  the  wisest 
of  the  old  school  of  American  farmers  that 
the  business  of  farming  mast  always  be  profit¬ 
able  because  all  the  people  are  dependent  upon 
i  t  for  the  very  means  of  life.  So,  too,  it  has 
always  been  held  that  dairying,  though  only 
a  department  of  that  greater  interest,  is  so  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
that  it  must  ever  maintain  its  position  among 
the  most  remunerative  of  rural  industries. 
Hitherto  the  demaud  fur  choice  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  has  outrun  the  supply,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  most  sanguine  predictions 
in  regard  to  it  have  been  realized.  But  it  is 
among  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world 
for  a  profitable  industry  to  expand,  and  dairy¬ 
ing  has  had  an  unprecedented  expansion  iu 
the  last  few  years.  But  it  has  not  beeu  a 
natural  and  healthful  expansion.  Iu  many 
respects  it  has  been  unduly  stimulated,  and 
instead  ol  taking  on  the  rotund  proportions  of 
sound  health  it  has  become  a  sickly,  dropsical 
mass,  Broke  it  any  where  and  there  is  at  least 
an  even  chance  that  some  form  of  disease  will 
be  disclosed. 

The  competition  which  legitimate,  honest 
dairy  big  has  to  contend  against  is  enormous 
and  almost  overpowering.  Its  only  hope  for 
success  iu  the  contest  lies  in  most  i  igidly  econ¬ 
omizing  every  element  of  profit.  Most  of  the 
prevailing  methods  of  production  are  waste¬ 
ful;  some  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  make  all 
the  difference  between  actual  loss  and  a  fan- 
profit  in  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  mai 
kets.  The  masses  of  dairy  men  are  groping 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  all  the  details  of 
economical  management.  A  single  illustra¬ 
tion  is  all  that  my  allotted  space  will  allow 
me  here. 

it  is  customary  all  over  the  country  to  mass 
the  milk  of  many  herds  and  work  it  up 
together.  In  the  production  of  butter  at 
least  this  is  a  most  wasteful  habit.  No  single 
herd  of  cows  ever  gave  u  uniform  quality  of 
milk  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  however  uniform  their  treatment. 
No  two  herds  of  cows  of  different  breeds  have 
ever  beeu  found  giving  milk  which  responded 
alike  to  the  same  treatment.  Two  herds  of 
cows  of  different  breeds  as  nearly  alike  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  them,  treated  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  iu  every  respect,  have  pro¬ 
duced  milk  so  nearly  alike  that  by  chemical 
analysis  but  little  difference  was  found,  but 
which  when  set  for  cream  iu  the  same  man¬ 
ner  gave  very  different  results.  Professor 
Fjord  experimented  several  seasons  with  the 
milk  of  two  different  breeds  of  Danish  cows 
under  just  such  circumstances,  and  found  that 
one  herd  constantly  gave  better  results  from 
cold  setting  and  the  other  from  warm,  Two 
sets  of  results  taken  at  random  from  muuy  re¬ 
ported  urc  appended:-  "In  the  set  of  August 
12  to  17  inclusive.  22  J utlauds  uud  24  Anglers 
which  had  been  at  grass  all  Summer  gave  the 
following  pn iportional  results: — Angler  cows' 
milk,  set  iu  ice  34  hours,  100;  in  ice  10 
hours,  83.6;  iu  tubs,  08.6;  Jutlaud  cows’  milk, 
in  ice  34  hours,  100;  ice  10  hours,  88.7;  tubs, 
107.7.  In  the  set  of  September  13  to  25  tne 
Anglers’  milk  yield  in  ice  34  hours,  100;  in  ice 
10  hours,  92.3:  iu  tubs,  95.7.  Jutlands’  milk, 
iu  ice  34  hours,  100;  in  ice  10  hours,  79.9,  in 
tubs,  132.6. 

Those  tables  are  only  fair  samples  of  the 
whole.  If  such  losses  as  these  imply  are 
found  to  result  from  faulty  methods  of  set¬ 
ting  milk  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  what  must  be  the  loss  when  the  various 
kiuds  of  milks  are  transported,  mixed,  and 
then  set  in  the  most,  faulty  of  these  methods, 
as  is  largely  the  practice  in  this  country? 
There  is  manifestly  more  to  be  learned  of  the 
real  economy  of  dairying  thau  is  yet  known. 
This  subject  is  only  oue  of  many  of  very 
great  importance  to  American  dairy  men  at 
this  juncture  in  their  affairs.  In  then-  intel¬ 
ligent  investigation  lies  the  hopes  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dairy. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
\  Biliousness,  Headache, 
l>v*/iuVV/*  \  Indisposition,  &e. 

C  y  ,V  rV/y\  (^SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

N,  "J*\ id  all  other  evstem- 
regulating  medicines, 
-i-  TRK  liriSEISSMAI.il, 

ItV/Er  rnr  ut-ion  i-w^mpt, 
■JW  &  THE  taste  up  in  tors, 
v  Ladies  aud  cli  I  id  ren 

like  It. 

VPrice  25  cent*.  Largs  boxe«.  50  c«nt». 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


GREATEST  Agricultural 
U  Invention  of  THE  ACE  I 


Perfection  Obtained  in  Cutting 
Roots. 


rids  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premiums  at 
every  Fair ,  and  has  no  e</ual,  Do  not  fail 
to  examine  it. 

The  Neatest,  Strongest,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  most 
Perfoct  Root  Cutter  In  the  Market. 

This  Culler  is  built  with  a  heavy  onk  frame,  well 
bolted  together;  is  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  fin¬ 
ished,  handsomely  si  riped  and  ornamented.  The 
cutting  a  pparatus  consists  of  twenty- five  steel  knives 
[gouge-shaped],  so  arranged  on’  a  wrouglit-lron 
shaft  that  they  are  perfectly  secure  ;  no  chat  ce  of 
becoming  loose  or  breaking.  The  roots  are  i  ea' '.y 
cut  in  pieces  suitable  for  feeding.  No  c<  arse, 
ungainly  pieces  are  left  by  this  (  utter,  A  buv  >  an 
easily  cut  3,  to  40  bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does 
it  do  its  work.  Don’t  fail  to  examine  it. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers, — 1,  2  and  3. 

Nos.  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  3  is  the  Power  Cutter,  and  will  cut  100  bushels 
per  hour. 

Price,  No.  1, . $12.00 


W  W SPREADER^^^ 
^2»PULVERIZER&CART£OmMI2 

Saves  HO  per  cent,  or  the  labor,  and  double*  the  value 
of  th-  Manure,  oue  load  apreml  In  one  tenth  the  time 
benefit liuir  the  crop  as  much  as  two  plb'bml  out  by 
hand.  I  ndixpensnblo  as  inn  Mower  and  Reaper. 
Iu  Ihecotlou  sections  it  will  nave  the  labor  of  half  a 
dozen  men.  Spreads  Muck.  M»rl,  Ashes,  I, (me,  Cotton- 
Seed. etc.,  broadcast  i.r  In  di  Pta.  1-V*t  Illustrated  cata- 
i  vc  and  full  particulars  address  the  manufacturers. 


C-U-TITS  .SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
O  CATTLE  STANCll  nth**! 

Is  tne  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in 
v  ented.  Aujlsts  liSKi  e  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  it  when  backing  out,  and  looks  nsi.i.r 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  state  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1881,  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Manufactured  by  O.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison.  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 


tSLCt>«4  K 


Here  You  Have  It! 


The  Post 
mil  I  iu  the 
world.  1 1  ^ 

s  u  p  a  r  a  t  o  s 
Oat*,Coeklt*  /‘WS 
and  all  foul  rl.«4S 
stuir 

wheat,  lttsi 
also  a  1  *«•>--  t,  ■  ] 
fleet  Ckwiinr*8s^ 

or  Flax,  Tim-  v. ; 
otbv.  Oiovor. 
and  all  hind--, 
of  Seeds.  The 
groat  irn-  _* 
prnvement  sm 
liver  other 
mills  is  that  -  -c 
if.  Ims  Two  Shoes, 
warehouse  use.  Si 
mid  Prlco-I.ist 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS.  Racine,  Wls, 


TAilMHM 


V  mill  that  will  grin- 1  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  eomblurd  with  a  press  that  will  press  .Sev¬ 
enty-five  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  fall  to  send 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery. 


NEW  YORK 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Enable  or  Road  Lo¬ 
comotive— The  Domestic  V  plight  Engine— Hollers 
Saw-Mills, and  the  well-known  fieiser  Sell-regn- 
luting  Grain  Separator,  Ac.  In  first-class  workman 
ship  and  material — Simplicity  in  construction  anc 
ease  of  management,  we  challenge  the  world.  Have 
won  the  Highest  Premium  ever  offered  In  Hie  U.  S. 
fSJU  hi  Gold  at  Cincinnati  In  1881) 

Have  never  been  hen  ten  in  a  u-st  of  merit, 
l  or  Information  in  Detail  address 

Til  F.  REISER  fil’FML  CO, 

YVnyiteuboro.  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 


It  Is  Iheolllv  Wheel  Harrow  that  Is  perfectly  ttr.rible— 
all  olfier-  reqillrc  to  hi-  locked  rigid,  or  hull  rigid,  to 
make  them  work. 

It  is  the  onlv  ITm-row  In  which  the  gangs  are  i/ofr- 
pentlmt  eithe  r  can  lit  and  follow  uny  Inequality 
without  dlscurhlng  the  other.  In  nil  other  Harrows 
the  guugs  are  t  ied  together  so  that  one  cannot  vi¬ 
brate  without  pulling  the  other  along  With  it. 

It  enn  he  set  at  a  sharper  angle  than  an.v  other  Har¬ 
row,  and  will  thereby  loosen  ground  that  others 
will  run  over.  If  other  Harrows  could  be  set  as 
sharp  as  ours  they  would  slide  Instead  of  turn,  0*1 
account  of  the  friction  iu  tlielr  bearings. 


SEED  DRILL 


(MATTHEWS’  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  ami  only  perfect  Drill 


FRUIT  DRIER*. 

Retain  the  nuturul  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel . 

Made  Iu  all  sizes,  for  furtn  or 
factory  use. 

\Vc  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  lor  making 
A  PPLF,  .1  ELLY 
from  cider,  without  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
aud  Testimonials. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Tllli  SIHiCVMM  HT(«.  CORPORATION 

JliiDiiimim,  Conn. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

WAREHOUSE : 

38  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET, 

Boston,  Mass. 


iM  KSEKY  STOCK. 

4  Larja  aui  Elegant  Stock  of 
Plums  at  Low  Rates. 

Cherries,  Kilmarnock  Willows, 
Cut-Leaf  Birch,  Shrubs,  H.  P., 
Moss,  and  Climbing  Roses, 

,-n  1  a  fine  general  assortment  of  Nursery 
Stock. 

Prices  on  application. 

Mention  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 


— BUTCHERS  All D  GKOIIERS,— 

-send  vour  address  on  a  postal  card  and  receive  In 
formation,  sulitl  juris  nntl  J/Ttntfs  which  will  show 
you  how  you  eau  wave  a  (/mil  Seal  0/  moneu  every 
ilav,  every  week  and  every  year.  In  your  business. 
This  1-  worth  looking  Into.  !)U  MINTON  FOOD  PRE- 
SEKVDiO  CO  ,  72  Klltiy  street,  boston.  Mass. 


ENGINE 

WORKS! 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
ar.d 
Prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  1 

V  MANVFXOTtntKita  Olf 


STEAM  ENGINES 
ANp  BOILERS. 


CARRY  ENGINESand  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


%  Nkw  St y  Ll'.s  Gold  Beveled  Edge  tint! 
i  Chromo  Visiting  cards,  finest  duality. 
1  largest  vnrletv  and  lowest  prloeH.  SO 
J  ehromos  with  name  lOe.J  n present with 
01..KTOX  linos  &  no..  Clllntonville.  Conn. 


In  blocks  of  III!  sizes,  e.,h.r«  undde.lgns.  Bend  six  So 

stamps forsaraples.  Ynle PHU  "  orb*,  Ncwllnven,Ot. 


2  alike,  with  names 
Be,  Co.,  Nassau,  N  Y 


Five  Ton  Wagon  Scales,  $50,  freight  paid,  vddreRS 
Jon»»  of  B(ngb,amfoi,  BinghimitoPi  N  Vi 


Newil883)  Chromo  Cards,  no 
lOc.nost  paid.  Obo.  I.  Kkei> 


PHoli  orilpr. 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKER 


§78 


FARMERS  SHOULD  BE  IN  ADVANCE 
WITH  ALL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Constant  and  rapid  improvement  in  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  the  order  of  the  day  among 
all  enlightened  and  entoiprising  people.  In 
the  onward  march  it  behooves  our  farmers 
especially  to  take  a  front  rank.  Considering 
the  distance  of  their  locations  generally  from 
each  other,  it  is  maintained  that  this  is  not 
so  easily  accomplished  by  them  as  with  the 
dwellers  of  villages  and  towns.  The  inter¬ 
course  between  the  latter  is  more  easy  and 
frequent,  and  improvements  in  their  various 
calling  can  consequently  bo  sooner  known 
and  adopted.  But  through  the  agricultural 
press  fanners,  if  they  please,  can  be  placed 
in  an  equally  favorable  position. 

Let  us  considor  what  tho  journals  of  this 
class  have  to  say  for  the  benefit  and  enlight¬ 
enment  of  farmers:  They  describe  tho  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  soils,  and  what  grass,  grain,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  may  bo  most  advantageously 
grown  in  them;  the  best  preparation  of  these 
soils  for  crops;  the  best  sort-,  of  seeds  to  be 
sown,  and  the  btvst  implements  and  manner  of 
culture,  and  how  to  harvest  and  store  them. 
'Then  the  most  perfect  animals  for  labor  and  the 
production  of  flosfi  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
most  enlightened  methods  of  breeding  and 
rearing  for  growth,  and  the  most  economical 
system  of  feeding  for  work  and  fattening. 
Then  there  are  tho  dairy  products;  how  milk 
is  best  produced,  and  butter  and  cheese  are 
most  profitably  manufactured  from  it.  Fruits 
of  all  sorts  are  likewise  a  considerable  item, 
especially'  in  tho  largest  bearing  year;  and 
finally  we  are  told  how  all  things  are  best  and 
most  profitably  marketed. 

Now,  let  every  farmer  take  one  or  more  of 
these  agricultural  journals,  and  he  will  be  kept 
ou  the  broad  road  of  improvement,  add  much 
to  his  pecuniary  interest  and  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  intellectual  happiness  of  himself  and 
every  member  of  his  family.  A.  B.  Allen. 
- ♦«♦ 

Experiment  with  Potato  Seed-balls. 

The  potato  seeds  kindly  sent  by  Editor  of 
Rural  Nkw-Yokkkk  germinated  freely. 
When  about  two  to  three  inches  high  they' 
were  set  out  in  drills  1H  inches  wide  and  12 
inches  apart  in  the  drill.  They  were  watered 
freely  and  had  much  nursing  care  until  they 
passed  through  the  stage  of  babyhood  and  had 
their  roots  well  established  and  tops  growing 
up  finely.  (Jn  tho  approach  of  really'  hot  and 
dry  weather  the  process  of  tliinniugout  by  the 
sun  commenced.  Now  1  am  leaving  them  to 
take  their  chances  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  “  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Those  which 
can  stand  our  climate  will  survive;  those 
which  cannot  must  succumb  as  unfit.  I  think 
this  the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  so  as  to  obtain 
(if  possible)  a  variety  that  is  suited  to  our  lati¬ 
tude.  Those  that  survive  will  then  be  judged 
by  the  “struggle  for  excellence.” 

Aiken,  S.  I’.,  July.  H.  W.  Raven-el. 
- »♦* - 

J,  E.  Porter, Of  Ottawa,  Ill..  Manufacturer 
of  Porter's  Celebrated  Hay  Carriers,  Porter 
Hay-  Derricks,  Horse  Ilay  Forks,  New  Hay- 
Sweep,  Porter’s  Patent  Single-Tree  and  Sling 
and  all  kinds  of  haying  machinery,  has  had 
another  very  successful  season.  His  inven¬ 
tions  stand  at  the  head  of  the  market .  Drop 
him  a  line  for  circulars,  etc. — Adc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

c  LAW1ST  MOWER. 

Surpassing  all  Others  and  rronounced  the  Best. 

It  Is  the  light¬ 
est,  runs  more 
easily,  cute  long¬ 
er  grass,  Is  more 
durable,  requires 
less  repairs,  cuts 
grass  more 
smoothly.  Is  loss 
liable  to  obstruct 
tlon,  and  Is  of 
morn  handsome 
appearance  than 
nuy  other  Mower, 
upon  tln«  market  ThoPennsylvanlaStato  Agricultural 
Society  says:  “It  will,  wn  believe,  wear  longer,  do  th - 
Work  better  wllh  less  labor,  than  any  other  Mower, 
One  of  the  peculiarities  U  that  It  cuts  Higher  grass 
than  any  other  Slower." 

It  Is  pronounced  by  competent  Judges  the  best 
Lawn  Mower  the  world  ever  produced. 

Every  Mower  warranted.  Address 


F.  B.  Spinola,  Pres’t,  Jas.  Carpenter,  Sup’t.  W.  C.  Andrews,  Sec’y  &  Treas 

I  THE  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  CO., 


22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


iD1 


IRON  POSTS  and  ANCHORS  and  WIRE, 

constituting*  an  entire  IRON  FENCE. 

THE  LATEST,  BEST  &  CHEAPEST  FENCE  NOW  IN  USE. 

Indestructible  by  Fire  or  Rot,  and  Ten  Times  as  Durable  as  any  wooden  fence.  Any  kind  of  wire  can  be  used. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  particulars  send  to  the  office  of  the  Company. 


J.  STEVENS  &  COMPANY,  FIRE-ARMS! 


J 


This  «-ut  represent. 

OUH  NilW  NUMBER  FIVE  T  I.-  i.i.- 

WHICH  J. S'  AD3IIRKD  Hi'  EVERY  OSE  BOTH  FOB  TAROETUAXIt  SPOBTIXG  SHoOTIXO. 

Send  for  illustrated  price  list  of  otrr  arms. 

STEVENS  <S l  CO.,  P,  O.  Box  8  8F,  Chicopee  Palls,  Blass, 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 


CORRECT  PRINCIPLES,  CORRECTLY  APPLIED. 


Lloyd,  Suppiee  &  Walton, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HAMILTON 

**otaTP 

DIGGER 


CJT'T'TD  fTC!  ynur  luldrrji*  mi  apo«tul  curd, 

OJJlxJ J  Umm  will  furnish  you,  free,  our  _ 

Iftryy  U!im.  104*.  i-iiUlogu<-’-  Mamin- J«  >/ Jl’is  .njTirOi^,.  Every 
thing  inthogiiu  line, watches, flutli'ry.cta., it  bargain  price*. 
AddrussU.  VV.Tcunieb  Sc  Kona,  |g  a  K  Iwk  8,..  lio.u,,,. 


Its  product  in  color,  flavor  and  selling  qualities  unexcelled.  Origina  and  radically  new  in  fruit 

evaporation. 

Some  of  the  merits  ot  the  AMGRIC4\r  and  advantages  secured  by  its  patrons. 

Mst.  Wo  enumerate  aniong  other  claims  of  the  American  Evaporator,  certain  advantages  secured  by  purchasers,  In  addition  to  its  acknowledged  structural 
superiority.  They  have  in  our  I- ruit  Selling  Department  a  compn-hi  lodve  co-operative  agency  with  mutual  interests,  in  the  s-> le  ,.f  th.  it-  ,n?et  Thoromrh 
uniformity  of  uualltv,  value,  package,  trade-mark  and  latud.  scoured  by  our  eonttdeutlal  elrcular  to  purchasers,  and  carefully  selected  selling  -  u-r  is  b 

\d.  1  tint  all  our  Evaporated  Fruit  Is  made  bv  our  patrons,  and  111  securing  best  possible  prices  for  them,  we  best  advertise  our  Evaporator  maintain  the  estab¬ 

lished  reputation  and  price  of  its  product,  at  small  eo»L  IV  e  do  not  desire  to  make  any  considerable  profit  on  your  labor. 

d.  ft  U  the  only  original  Inclined- Hue  1  vaporuior.  thoroughly  protected  by  letters  patent,  and  the  only  one  which  can  guarantee  protection  and  safetv  in  its 
use  against  costly  litigation,  royalties  and  damage*.  See  notice  In  catalogue  of  our  claims.  1  aQ  m  u 

nil.  With  It  the  Individual  farmer  au<1  orchard  1st  oui  cheaply 'Convert  his  surplus  fruit  luto  evaporated  Stock,  equal  In  appearance  and  market  value  to  tint 
produced  l<y  I he  most  thoroughly  equipped  aud  expensive*  commercial  evaporator.  louu 

Vb.  No  r.tini  implement  will  pay  its  cost  so  quickly,  or  s»t  many  times  In  a  season;  always  ready,  the  dally  wasting  fruit  suggesting  its  use  and  reminding  us 
“  rt  Is  not  what  wo  make  but  what  wesave  Umtneeiimulntes  wealth.  o luumuig  us 

rib.  Owing  to  the  universal  practice  of  sun  and  oven  drying  of  fruit,  the  market  for  that  kind  is  overstocked  aud  it  does  not  pa  v.  while  eholce  evauora  ted  fn.i* 
nlwnys  noimunnil  good  prlcns  '  oiuieu  iron 

strong  currents  of  Dry  Hot  Air,  automatically  orputed,  pass  so  rapidly  through  the  Iru-Jined  Flues,  precluding  the  posslbilltv  of  discoloration  and  account 
fo  (he  fancy  work  It  doss.  .....  ...  *u"1111 

8th  Eiu  h  tony  t"r  group  first  receives  the  direct  and  greatest  heat.  2d.  Each  subsequent  tray  (or  group)  takes  Its  place,  and  puLs  former  one  out  of  d-mrer 
3d.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  burn  the  fruit  In  continuous  working  u»ugir. 

•th.  Its  evaporating  capacity  per  troy  surface  and  for  Its  cost  is  unequaled.  2d.  ft  w  111  produce  a  handsomer,  brighter-colored  aud  a  more  valuable  nro.b.ot  , 
uny  other  portable  evaporator.  Illustrated  Cutaloguo  free.  ^ 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO,,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


U:?8£y-*>-  ;l 


Sr*  wtffmi 


THE  ART  ITSELF  IS  NATURE. 


SEC.  C.  W.  GARFIELD. 


Why  do  not  exhibitors  at  our  fairs  give 
more  attention  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
exhibits ?  I  refer  especially  to  those  who  show 
products  from  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden. 
I  know  men  who,  in  marketing  their  peaches 
and  grapes,  make  the  best  possible  use  of  pink 
and  blue  tarleton,  yet  wheu  they  place  their 
varieties  upon  the  tables  for  exhibition  they 
seem  to  forget  that  the  same  principle  applies 
then;  and  there  certainly  is  no  deceit  in  mak¬ 
ing  one  variety  enhance  the  beauty  of  another 
by  the  employment  of  “  knack  ”  in  arrange¬ 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  same  taste  employed 
in  showing  farm  products  that  the  merchant 
uses  in  decorating  his  space,  or  the  artisan  in 
the  display  of  his  goods.  In  collectious  of 
fruits,  for  instance,  how  often  a  medium-sized 
apple  or  peach  is  made  to  look  insignificant  by 
placing  monstrous  specimens  in  juxtaposition! 
And  the  moderate  color  of  one  plate  is  made 
to  look  dull  and  forbidding  by  placing  it 
alongside  a  very  showy  variety.  The  little 
arts  that  ladies  employ  in  the  decoration  of 
their  rooms  might  well  find  a  place  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  fair  exhibits. 

It  is  often  a  subject  for  remark  that  the 
grape  leaf  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine.  Still,  I  do  not  recollect  now  ever 
having  seen  the  fact  illustrated  at  the  fairs. 
Flowers  never  are  more  attractive  than  when 
deftly  arranged  with  fruits,  still  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  an  instance  where  this  was  handsomely 
illustrated  at  a  fair.  Parsley  is  used  upon  our 
tables  for  garnishing,  and  is  very  attractive; 
but  who  ever  saw  it  used  in  a  display  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  ? 

I  would  like  our  fail*  managere,  aud  espec¬ 
ially  our  Viewing  Committees,  to  make  some¬ 
thing  more  out  of  this  matter.  I  can  think 
of  no  good  argument  agairst  it,  and  certainly 
as  adding  beauty  to  the  exhibition  and  stim¬ 
ulating  the  display  of  taste  in  the  exhibitor, 
it  is  worthy  of  decided  encouragement.  I 
would  like  to  see  an  offeriug  something  as 
follows  in  our  fair  lists: 

“Best  and  most  tasteful  display  of  products 
from  a  home  garden,”  or 

“Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  exhibit 
of  products  from  a  single  farm.” 

It  seems  to  me  that,  such  offerings  as  these 
would  arouse  an  interest  in  each  member  of 
a  household,  and  in  an  added  attraction  at 
the  fairs  the  managers  would  reap  a  satis¬ 
factory  reward. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Jf u  Borties,  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Hors  ford  Alumnae  and  fiook  Boot 

spin  irpp* 

Rurnforii  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  T. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ajr't  100  and  102  Reado  St.  N.  Y 


The  only  practical  continuous  STEAM  EVAPOR  ATOR  In  use.  Will  do  more  and  better  work' 
with  less  labor  and  fuel,  than  any  other  in  the  market.  No  danger  of  scorching  the  sirup  or  Injury  from 
over-heating.  Six  sizes  made  with  capacity  of  from  12  to  60  gallons  of  sirup  per  hour. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  withcapae 
it.v  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No, 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 


John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O 


Send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular  of 


Our  readers  will  find  the  manual  published 
by  the  American  MY’g.  Co.,  of  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  on  Evaporating  Fruit,  a  valuable  aud  in¬ 
teresting  treatise  on  this  subject.  Sent  free  on 
application.  See  adv.  page  579. 


Ensilage 

and 

Fodder 

CUTTERS 


We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers  of  Cider  Machinery  In  the  world.  We  carr; 
with  capacities  from  20  to  100  barrels  in  ten  hours.  Also  (-RATERS,  E1«E 
RACKS,  CLOTHS.  &c.  Circular  giving  full  particulars  free.  Address 


In  stock  PR  ESSES 
ATOKS,  PUMPS 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO 

N  Y.  City  Office,  219  Fulton  St, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Call  ou  or  write  to 


THE  WONDEBITO,  OBGAHETTA. 


R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO 


New  York, 

For  whatever  you  want  of  the 
above.  Address 

ISO  &  191  Water  St. 


‘.-V 

Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
ook  address,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


(■ItAPJI  A  Mil  M  l  tho  litmiirifc  **  vnrv  .1,  ^ 

heavy  and  rich  oml  U  of  film  lUiHullon  Mo-  ] 

roeco  Leather,  with  Hu‘«*r»te  (rilt •  tamping  ‘1 

rind  m  huioUonif  jffit  •  Is-p.  The  plhufft  b.ti  ij.tuvt  ILl^  \|  I.|  j 
for  lt»o  doten  full  nlxo  photoifriijilia  until*  I  Jf  ,  Vr  ,  ] 
very  finely  fiuuhrri  both  nut  Uh.  tml  In:  III*  n  t’J 

heinrj,  rich  und  elecmit  hook  and  wtHlI  \  /  !  J 
provn  u  brniitilul  Aud  \n1iuiblv  luiurmtnuil  to  tint  1 Vr  I 
parlor  Uhl*  •  -(  nny  homo.  SVe  will  *ou4  thU  ij 

beautiful  ftlbttiii  i‘«ot  pulrt  for  (wilv  70c$  or  3 for 
$2, (Ml*  UffTur  lill  July  I**  i>a4. 

Address  U.  S.  CARD  00>i  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


UEDrrrn  FROM  88.00  TO  81.00, 
Including  Selection  of  Music. 

Thu  Wonderful  Instrument  play*  any  tune,  and  any  on* 
can  Play  It  It  Id  finely  llurahiil  in  hlack  w  <ilt)llt  elites,  anti  a 
tiiueli  finer  than  the  cbvAp  ullair*  Hold  by  Irrt'tpon- 

tublc  novelty  iletlcr*  for  $5.00.  Sent  by  Express,  putpullif 
boxed,  on  receipt  of  pi lec.  Order  Of  the  Mamilttotuici*. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ORGAN  CO., 

07  Wukhiugtou  Sired,  Uu.taa, 


CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE;  AGIO  PHOSPHATE; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  anil  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  any  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  &c. ,  address  the  Company. 


$79  A  WEEK,  112  a  day  atboTue  easily  made.  Costly 
9  *  Outtit  free.  Address  Thug  4  Co.,  August*,  Me 


iSMSCOTOKhSl 


ifOKTWWIL  INI 


All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 
Cheap,  Effective  and 

J*=^^|H>i^CAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANY 

l'OWER. 

Capacity  from  fi  tn  2f,  bushels  per  hour,  ncoordlng  to 
size  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

r.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Bata  via,  Kano  Co.,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Hu  the  Large »t  Track  Wheel.,  DOUBLE  GEARED, 
lira., ,  No  Rodsjt'hilled  Hearing* 

nnfnniii«  i  l£vel  tread 


ORGANS 


The  Victor  Evaporator. 

Fruits  mul  vegetables  evaporated  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  bused  on  the  natural  laws  of  beat  aud 
vapor:  easy  and  economical  to  operate:  simple  in 
construction;  portable.  Size.  11  it.  lohg,  8  it.  high 
and  4  ft.  deep,  requiring  only  a  one  story  building. 
Travs  3  ft.  x  I  ft.  each.  Guaranteed  capacity  10O 
bushels  of  apples  every  twenty-four  hours.  Product 
not  excelled  by  any  other  system.  The  only  Evapo¬ 
rator  that  does  not  Infringe  existing  patents.  Price 
$45<.i .0 1.  Send  for  circulars  mul  other  Information  to 
n.  WING  &  GUO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OKI  Esiubllslit  il  anil  of  Worhl  wide 
reputation  Strict  ,v  Fiisl.pinNs  wi>u 
•  very  known  improvement,  aud  fully 
warranted  six  years.  Kxt ruordlu.- ry 
Intlueeiiienis  during  I  tic*  Summer 
mouth*.  Iiiiwrr  Price*  and  Kluler 
Tirms  than  ev  r  brftir**  ollerert.  Wo 
Mliip  Pianos  foall  pnrtaof  ilte>  conn  try, 
titl  ing  $25  down  and  MO  monthly, 
until  paid.  Oigi  ns.  8IO  down  and  $5 
■non (lily.  Now  Is  the  lima  to  ifei  a 
ItAKGAlN.  Sen  "  for  Catalogue  with 
Special  l.isf  of  Reduced  Prices  and 
Terms. 

HORACE  "WATERS  &  CO., 

124  i'ilili  Av«.,  New  i  mil. 


Union  Thresher  separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Griot  .Will.  Feed  Cutters, 
etc.  fafWrite  lor  Descriptive  Catalogue  FltEIO. 

W.  I..  HOVER  A:  liltO.,  Philadelphia.,  Pa, 


t  Queen  the  South 

POETAELE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Fuvd  or  AIuzU  for 

10,000  ixt  Trsar. 
Simpson  St  Gault  MJfg  Co. 

Successors  to  Straub  MiluOo. 

Complete  A  Cheap  Flour  Mill  Outfits. 


DAIRY  thermometers 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outfl 
free.  Address  B.  Ballet  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me 


We  will  send  vou  a  watch  ora  chain 
Bf  MAIL  OR  HPRESS.  C.u  D.,tohe 
examined  before ;  mylng »n  y  money 
aud  11  not  batlsfachiry,  returned  at 
lour  expense.  We  tnauufaelui'G  all 
lour  •watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  25ti  styles  free. 
Every W.tchWakbawteu.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  1*A. 


All  Glass.  Easily  kept  clean.  *■» 

t  iTTrlls  you  when  to  Chin  n,  1^  I  I  A 
Scald,  Ac.  Bunt  by  mail  for  V ■ 

W.  MITCHELL  M’ALLISTER, 

OPTICIAN,  788  eluvium  Street,  Philo. 


FISHES  AND  FARMERS 


defenceless  without  scales.  5-Ton  Wagon  Scales  $60. 
Jones,  he  pays  the  freight.  Address  Jones  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


J 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER 


WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY  HARROWS 

AND  CULTIVATORS. 


V 

MARK 


Manufacturers  of  over  two  hundred  varieties  of  hardened  cast-sterl  fj 
plows,  adapted  to  perfect  work  in  any  condition  of  soil.  Great  spec-  ^ 
ialties. 

The  Moline  Sulky  Plow 


the  Western  Imperial  ami  New  Era  Cultivators, 


THE 


Unns  lighter 
than  a  Walk¬ 
ing  Plow,  and 
does  far  better 
work. 


These  Harrows  are  invaluable  as  pulverizers 
and  are  adapted  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 

They  will  do  more  work  in  one  day,  and  better 
work,  with  the  same  power,  than  any  other  harrow 
manufactured. 

The  teeth  are  so  constructed  and  arranged 
that  they  disturb  all  the  ground  over  which  they 
pass. 

The  teeth  present  sharp  cutting  edges,  and 
beingmould-board  shape,  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Force  Feed  Broadcast  Crain  Seeders  are  fur¬ 
nished  when  desired  for  either  kind  of  our  Sulky 
Harrows. 

Send  for  pamphlet  which  describes  the  differ- 


Harrows  and  Scrapers  cf  the  very  best  material  and  construction.  » 
Pull  descriptive  circulars  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send  the  names 
and  addresses  of  six  or  more  farmers,  and  we  v  ill  send  free  a  handsome 
Family  Record,  14x18,  suitable  for  framing.  jr 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  Ill.  f 


ent  styles  of  Harrows  and  Cultivators  made  by 

Johnson,  Gere  &  Truman, 


Mowers  and 
Horse-Rakes. 


EAPERS 


HTHE  BEST  IN  USE.  Agents  Wanted 

in  unoccupied  territory  J3f—  Send  for  Catalogue * 

Established  1832.  BRADLEY  &  CO., 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


ILLUSTRATED 
Pamphlet  mailed  EUEE, 


!  ORIENT  ORGANS”  ONLY  $35.00 


The  Union  Grain  Drill 


Sffnrn  Including  Stool  and  IfiftmellOb  Book,  and  Boxing  And  delivery  on  boanl  cars  here.  The  u  Orient  ” 
k  Organ  L-aii  never  before  offered  Tor  leu*  limn  MCMMIOl  Ws  tr.  uuw  »a|ili>c  oitl  tit  w*  have  in 

^  ,#v  k*.  ««*-*  Labomt  ix>)  at  less  than  actual  cost  to  build.  535.00  ONLY. 

grega  READ  DESCRIPTION  GIVEN  BELOW. 

[c-vo- ti  5  Octaves,  16  Stops,  Sub-Bass,  and  2  Knee  Swells. 

CONTAINS  5  SETS  OF  REEDS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  Bet  Ur<T,  PuNtrftj]  Sulnlla^  Krcds,  of  14  Nole*. 

L&  »-  tiQinaltely  I'lire,  Swept  Ylrlu.1  fiu  37  ** 

m  1  “  Rich,  Mellow,  Smooth  Din pitson  •*  *•  14  M 

u  Oi/trniiu^Jy  BriUl*ut  C'clcutc  tk  st  23  *4 

u  Ple**)tig,  Soft,  Melodious  Viola  u  “  14  u 

Solid  black  walnut  c»Afr  well  ami  aubntantlally  nwtia,  tnr|  ele^Antlv  finished  and  embellished 
Ct  l  *4u  r  ,fc.  'with  fancy  frpL.,  carved  ualuenia  and  gold  ti  Extern  Triple  Upright  Bellows,  which 

4*'  U  I  .  are  .superior  lu  any  h«lh»w*  «?ver  constructed, roller*,  and'  «,  mimic  packet,  sliding 

,  fN  "ft  ■' -  fall  with  lock,  and  alUhe  1*1**.:  conveniences  and  my^ov.mioni*.  DIMENSIONS  :  Height,  76 
‘  '  in, ;  length  in.  ;  Ocjilli,  2A  In.  ;  boxed, 315 poHQda 

Art  DpiirMprpi  It  I*  on  rf  <ioa_*y  to  aeo<l  Tta  r*forvtt«*#x  ua  to  your  responsibility 

aial^  II  L.  If  I  t-  If  I  D  t  n  •  *odOr<«n  Will  •’  shlK>ed  \"'i  un  is  Uet  tnal.  It  it  suits, 

us  Its  pr  and  par  freight ;  tf  It  doea  not  suit,  yon  ran  return  Hand  we  will  pay  trelxhl  bt»lh  ways.  |t  will 
i  at!  Investment  to  our*  number  of  these  OfgaiiH  lo  «**'l  again  rule  Is  an  opportunity  which  occurs  only 
n»  ubLaiu  au  Oi  -:■.»!  A  T  LESS  THAN  ACTUAL  COST  TO  BUILD  ;  tuerefora  tleoo  4c3i:;u  c  to  purchase  III  please 
Large  niiiRtrated  C»  talofiio  Free.  Bo  sura  and  write  to  u*»  We  e*a  save  >ottm>noy.  Address  the  manufacturers. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  N.  J 


THE  DANGLER 

V apor  Cook  Stove 


FOR  NOLID  FUN, 

Remark  to  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  U.  Y. 
that  you  want  his  tree  book  au  #80.  5-ton  wagon 
scales,  Jones  ho  pays  the  freight. 


-A-  TNTew  Departure  in  Grrain  "Drills. 

Tim  only  drill  In  the  nmrlcrt  upon  which  tho  operator  can  Jrtdenmi  see  his  work,and  at  the  snme  time 
control  the  machine  No  (Ika.ii  whbkls  Kki.h  is  i-lumcd  directly  ox  rm;  Axlb.  A  POSmvb  rQKLh 
FEEL)  FEKTILIZEH.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  ana 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufactures, 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


HULL  V1P0R  COOK  STOVE 


The  Best.  Safest,  Most  Economical  mul  Con¬ 
venient  Non-Explosive  Vapor  Cook 
Stove  Ever  .Made, 

And  will  Bake.  Roast.  BroU  and  Heat  Irons  in  less 
time  and  "  till  Less  Fuel  than  nny  Vapor  Cook  Stove 
in  t ho  market.  No  more  eon!  or  wood  to  earrv.no 
ashes,  no  dust,  dirt  or  smoke  Be  sure  and  buy 
the  “DANCI.KR  NONEXCLUSIVE  VAPOR  COOK- 
STOVE."  l'or  sale  lu  all  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  Cnltod  States.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  sent  by  mall  If  desired.  Address  the 

DANGLER 

Vapor  Stove  and  Refining  Co. 

97  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  merits  of  our  time-tried  aud  unapproachable 
device  are  now  appreciated  by 

OVER  100.000  1  SEUS. 

More  than  Ton  Yours  before  the  Public.  Improve¬ 
ments  made  tills  year  make  the  Hull  Vapor  Stove  the 
Inst  In  the  market  for  superiority  of  construction 
nud  efficiency  of  working.  Beware  of  experimental 
stoves  under  the  pretentions  guise  of  the  latest  Inven¬ 
tion  and  nuvetty.  By  the  use  of  the  Blake  &  Davis 
Patent  Reservoir,  accidents  are  rendered  ’mposslblo. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  1.1st.  Agents  wanted  In 
unoccupied  territory. 

Ill  UU  VAPOR  STOVE  CO., 

Skseca  Si,,  Cor  Champlain,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Semi  for  Northern  Su^ar  Cane  manual 


BUILDING  MANILLA 


WATER 

PROOF 


eo.  JU.  c^qinre 

BUFFALO,  3M.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


Mr.  V.  Griffin  says  that  it  would  be  well 
for  those  whom  we  Bend  to  make  our  laws  to 
have  the  following  sentences  written  upon 
the  tablets  of  their  memory:  “The  money 
made  by  farming  is  the  cleanest,  best  money 
in  the  world.  It  fills  the  pockets  of  the  far¬ 
mer  at  the  expense  of  no  other  man.  His 
gain  is  no  man’s  loss,  but  the  more  ho  makes 
the  better  for  the  world  at  large.  Whatever 
benefits  our  agriculture  benefits  the  common 
wealth.”..., . 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  New  Rochelle  Raspberry  for  home  use. 
We  say  “for  home  use”  because  of  its  color, 
which  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  age  or 
incipient  decay,  being  a  dull,  gray  ish  purple. 
But  the  plant  is  very  hardy  and  extremely 
prolific,  while  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  excel¬ 
lent  to  those  who  like  a  tart  raspberry,  while 
it  is  always  preferred  for  preserving.  Caro¬ 
line  has  long  been  our  favorite  for  a  yellow, 
and  now  we  add  New  Rochelle  for  a  purple 
for  home  use . 

As  apples  and  pears  are  harvested,  keep 
them  in  a  temperature  as  near  freezing  as 
possible . . . . . 

To  preserve  grapes,  remove  all  imperfect 
berries;  dry  the  bunches  thoroughly,  pack 
them  in  saw-dust  and  place  them  in  a  tempe¬ 
rature  as  near  31°  Far.  as  possible — 30  w  will  do 
no  harm . . . . . 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Gloire  des  Sablous  Cur¬ 
rant  ?  It  is  veiy  pretty'.  The  berries  are 
white  striped  with  red.  Is  the  quality  good  • 
No;  it  is  very  sour . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  experi¬ 
ments  of  its  own  made  six  years  ago,  was  the 
first  to  advise  for  com:  1st,  broadcast  manur¬ 
ing;  2d,  drilling  in  the  seed;  and  3d,  flat  cul¬ 
tivation.  Thousands  of  farmers  hove  adopted 
this  method  since  and  would  not  return  to  the 
old  method  of  manuring  in  the  hill  and  hilling 
up.  Let  our  readers  consider  that  the  roots  of 
the  corn  plant  when  two  feet  high  extend 
from  drill  to  drill  or  from  hill  to  hill.  It  is 
then  and  afterwards  that  they  most  food. 
Again  in  lulling  up  wo  do  but  rob  the  feeding 
roots  of  food  and  protection  to  throw'  soil 
about  the  stems  w  here  it  is  not  needed  for  any 
purpose  whatever . . .  . . . 

Pres.  McCann  seeded  in  October  last  with 
half  a  dozen  kinds  of  grass  seeds  sown  upon 
wheat.  The  seeding  was  so  successful  that  it 
crowded  the  w  heat.  Mr.  G.  \A  .  Hoffman  is  of 
uje  opinion  that  nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
that  grass-seeding  must  have  the  protection  of 
a  grain  crop  to  insure  success,  ltis  very  often 
found  that  where  wheat  is  entirely  lost  there 
is  the  best  grass.  The  grain  robs  the  grass  or 
the  grass  robs  the  wheat.  It  is  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  broadcast  or  drill-seeding  of  wheat 
stands  the  Winter  better  than  when  single 
grains  are  planted  a  foot  apart  each  way  and 
the  soil  between  cultivated, . 


It  is  Warranted  Equal  to  or 


Send  for  the  manual  of  the  American  M’f  g 
Co.,  "Waynesboro,  Pa.,  on  Evaporating  Fruit. 
It  contains  much  information,  tables,  yields, 
statistics,  &c.  Fully  illustrated.  Sent  free 
on  application.  See  adv.  page  579. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 


COLD  FACTS 


y.  send  to  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N. 
or  free  book,  u®  scales.  5  Ton  $00. 


■PI  Ifp  Tile  World  Waleli  Stationery 
M  If  L  I'urkHKi’ t*  the  i <-i,  ,t  »rllii>)t  m Hue  "i 
K  Uni  1 iii'trmn.— t'oiunlii**  I  »hvet»  imlo 
■  rtllk  r*|M>r  J »»  Envelope.,  Pcueii.  (‘on  tl'tltlai. 
Poll,  suit  a  lumlMinic  jil'-oo  iif  Jewelry  Kclull  price  25 
cent*.  Four  doiuu  for  t.l<l  OO.  *  willrb  (iiarnuti'i'il 
wit  h  every  four  «lo«*u  you  order.  Kura5e.nl* 

In  riiu>  «r  two  ceni  SHiulriiO  »iani|i:r.  w,*  will  *c,ti<l  a  rent pletv 
«nm|tlo  packoff*,  wLibiftitunt  t’.olil  i  l n t •- < I  Sleeve  Buttons, 
(loll)  Platini  .Study.  fluid  pintod  Collar  Hutton,  Hiuid*mili» 
Watch  Chain,  Gup.  I  tatml  King  ami  elegant  Scarf  Pin. 
Register  large  ainmiiu*.  I*  Page  1  Hunt  rated  Catalogue  of 
Ciuir,  Solf  cucUing  Revolver*,  Toleienpc'n,  Spy  Glass®*, 
Wnteiie*,  Aecordounn  Violins,  Or  k|  f|V|  Af 
gaud  lea,  At  free  Write  at  mice  to  B|lJ  I  I  I  I  g  *  L 
World  ,11  a  ii  it  ftii- 1  orlnir  lu.|lB|l  I  |l|[ 

1  as  .Vussjui  M  »•«-«•!  ,Vrw  York!  ™  w  R 


liakcr'f  Premium  Chocolate,  the  bc*t 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  —  Hub.r'x  Breakfast  Cocoa, 
from  which  the  cxcca*  of  oil  ha*  been 
removed,  easily  digwbul  and  admirably 
adapted  ftir  invalid*.  Ilakc.r'i  Vanilla 
Chocolate,  nsa  drink  or  r*ten  ns  con¬ 
fectionery  la  a  delicious  article  i  highly 
recommended  by  tourinta.  —  Baker's 
Brown,  invaluable  us  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren  —  German  Sweet  Chocolate,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  tlunlllc*. 

Sold  by  (Imctirs  everywhere. 

W.  IJAK.EH  &  CO., 
Dorchester,  Mom. 


/w  jFW?  mM  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  I 

AmuBL  Nearly  a  It lllloii  tu  .cirri  tram,  collected 
oar  own  buyers  in  the  market*  of  Die  world. 
Ooodfi.  Silk**  Mnuwlm  Trimming,  llonlcry, 
|Tphol*t4k.ry,  Fancy  UdicV  Ort**.*,  t.'loukn, 

JimitTweRr,  Th'R,  Ijumh,  kenio'  Furiilnhlntf  CmmmIh, 
1  nnui ih%  Bori’  and  fttrl*’  OuiMIk,  41o.  HiimpleM,  infor* 
mat  ton,  und  “  SHOPPING  Ql'IDB  **  free  on  ui'i'Ucauou. 

OOOI'KU  A  (ONAltD,  !>th  Ar  Market  St.,  PMlada. 
ICyPlease  s»y  V  Wre  yon  Bfcvr  thl*  Advartlstlneut. 


OP  EVERY  KIND  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolver*.,  Ammunition, 
Ifisbing Tackle,  Seines,  Nets,  Knives, 
Razors,  Skate#,  Hammocks,  etc. 
Xarge  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
Adilrc** 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


A  MONTH  A  board  for  3  live  Young 
Men  or  Ladl<  s.  In  each  county.  Address 
P.  W.  ZEIGLER  &  CO.,  Philamclphia. 


per  uay  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
Address  Stimson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Mo. 


$5  to  S2Q 


BI'IKb 

Jjiiglpja 

HiMEflcrxKti 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 

ALWAYS  VICTORIOUS. 


The  Caroline  Raspberry  is  again  among  our 
hardiest,  and  most  prolific  raspberries.  The 
color  is  a  palish  salmon,  the  quality  suit-acid, 
juicy,  good.  This  is  propagated,  it  will  oe  re. 
membered,  both  from  the  tips  and  from  suck 
era.  It  is  rather  soft  to  send  to  any  distance. 
Lost  Rubies  Raspberry,  introduced  two  years 
ago,  is  extremely  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
not  one  bud  having  Iteen  injured  by  the  past 
Winter.  It  is  quite  prolific;  the  quality  is 
Very  sprightly,  rather  sour  for  many,  but 
juicy  and  full  of  real  rapberry  flavor  The 
berry  is  soft,  and  crumbly  for  which  reason  it 
cannot  be  recommended  except  for  home  use. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Rorsford,  of  Vermont,,  writes 
us  that  by  crossing  different  plants  of  the 
same  variety  of  wheat  ho  often  gets  as  much 
of  an  improvement  as  by  crossing  different 
varieties.  The  most  promising  of  his  new 
barleys  were  obtained  by  crossing  the  com¬ 
mon  six-rowed  barley  with  plants  of  the  same 
variety  from  seed  imported  from  Europe.  Of 
course,  new  varieties  cannot  be  expected  from 
such  crosses  or  any  improvement  In  quality  of 
seed,  but  only  in  vigor  and  productiveness.  He 
finds  that  the  two  plauts  used  as  parents,  or 
the  seed  that  produces  them,  should  come 

from  different  sections  of  country . 

As  early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  next 
Spring,  sow  any  of  the  First  and  Best  Peas, 
American  Wonder,  Horsford’s  Market  Garden 
and  Telephone.  This  selection  will  give  cou- 
ti  uuous  pickings  from  ea rly  •)  une  until  the  first 
of  August.  For  a  very  d  warf  pea  (one  foot 
or  less  in  higLt)  according  to  soil,  the  Garden 
Pride  Pea  (see  our  tests'  will  give  satisfaction. 
The  Telephone  originated  in  England,  and 
was  first  disseminated  iu  America  by  the 
Ritual  New-Yorker.  For  productiveness, 
size  of  buds  and  peas,  and  quality,  t  here  is  not 
one  variety  that  will  surpass  it.  It  grows 
from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  if  planted  as 
above  will  furnish  peas  for  the  table  in  aver¬ 
age  seasons  by  J line  20 . . .  . 

Scabby  potatoes  for  two  years  at  the  Rural 
Experiment  Grounds  have  been  caused  by 
the  wire-worm.  Those  on  land  which  had 
been  manured  with  farm  manure  or  decayed 
leaves,  were  all  more  or  less  injured,  while 
those  ou  land  which  had  received  concentrated 
fertilizers  only  were  sound . 


Tho  best  Cider  and  Wine 
•till  .Made.  It  will  make  20 
per  eei.t.  more  elder  than  anv 
other. 

PERFECTLY  ADJUSTABLE. 
Three  Sizes. 


All  sizes  for  Hand  and  Horse 
or  Steam  Power. 


WHlTMAH 


PERPETUAL  HAY  PRESS 


Monarch  nml 
America 


Awarded  First  Premium  at  X.  Y.  State  Fair  1880.  1881  and  188*3  over 
Dederick  and  others. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  HAY  PRESS  MADE. 

Puts  10  Tons  in  a  car.  Makes  a  bale  every  three  minutes.  The  most 
simple  and  durable. 

Also  manufacture  HORSE  POWERS,  nil  sizes,  ROAD  GRADER  AND 
LEVELER,  CORN  SHELLERS,  all  sizes.  FEED  MILLS,  &c.,  &c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  machine  wanted. 

INI  amifactnred  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

the:large:t  general  implement  manufactory  in  the  west. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Only  Mills  made  with 

O^t  Otst-Steel  Gn-’d^r.. 

Warranted  superior  to  anv 
In  use  fox  all  purposes,  ft 
will  grim?  faster,  run  easier, 
ami  wear  longer.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


Tho  Largest  line  of  First-class 
Com  Shellers  made  in 
America. 


ST.  LOUIS  FEED  CUTTER 

Seven  Sizes.  Also 

LEV EK  CUTTERS. 


GARDEN  BARROW 


Will  sheil  more  Corn  in  the  same  space  of  time,  with  less  labor,  than  any  othei 

machines  in  the  market. 


j  la  the  only  Corn  Sheller  made  that  uses 

SPIRAL  springs  for  the  pressure  bar. 

t  W  The  Advantages  of  which  are  obvious  : 

I '  TT1  '  "  ii A  O  ^  Juj  It  acts  quicker;  conforms  itself  more  readily  to  the  shape  of  the  ear;  will  shell  equally 

j|g  fflD,  L  weE,  t^ro'wmg  corn  large  end  as  well  as  small;  is  very  easily  and  readily  adjusted. 

liv."  ' ■-  Every  Machine  has  an  Iron  Hopper  Attached. 

which  facilitates  the  feeding.  Throat  is  very  large;  will  take  in  the  largest  corn  grown; 
||  liH  *n  ^ac*’  W'^  anything  from  Pop  Corn  to  Dent. 

1  jj Bj  _  Our  Horse  Power,  with  Sheller  and  Sacking  Elevator,  makes  the  best  rig  in  the  mar- 

j  "»y|  j  y.  hot,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  the  cheapest. 

^  '• "  ( Jr '*  We  have»eleven  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  Shellers,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  you. 

^  1  *i  These  Shellers  have  been  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  every  Fair  where  they  have 

-  been  exhibited.  They  are  fully  warramed. 

size  No.  3.  Double  Tube;  for  hand  or  light.  power.  Be  sure  and  send  for  Circulars  and  Prices  to 
Capacity,  60  to  ft) bushels  per  hour. 


will  Umpire  you  to  usk  Jones  or  Binghamton,  Bing 
hamton,  N .  Y.,  for  free  book  on  scale.-.  5  ton  $60 


|'I, A  CE  to  secure  a  Business  F.du 
cation  or  Sponcerlun  Penmanshli 
ts  at  the  SCKXCKKIAN  C«  d.LKGF., 
i  i.r.vKLAM  ,  O.  Circulars  free. 


TREMAN,  WATERMAN  &  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORLD.  _ 

The  Champion  Grain  Drill. 


And  Hospital  of  (  litengn. 

homeopathic  mndleal  school  of  tl 
for  catalogue.  Address  E.  S.  11 
WM  Michigan  Avenue. 


THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES 


Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

rivil  ICuglueerinK, 

Fleet ric« I  Enstln«erl njr, 
Mechanical  Kuirl  nee  ring. 

Entrance  Exuinlinitlotia  b-srln  "t  «>  v  >l., 
September  IS.  tSS.'t.  To  rctfijltw  studeul- !u  Ag¬ 
riculture  lnatructlou  is  free.  For  the  University 
Rmubtkr,  containing  full  stateineutH  rewarding  re- 
<|ulreine.nts  for  admission,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarships,  etc.,  and  for 
special  Information  apply  to  The  Puksioknt  of  Cok- 
nki.t  I'ftivKBSjrv,  Ithaca,  S.  Y. 


■  ' ‘ ''  -’i  1  '  ■? 


U  jgfAYPl&.N 


CHAMPION  CITY  COLLEGE 


(Popularly  known  as  "Student's  Paradise.”) 
stionr -Hasp,  Tkujurapii,  Tyit.Wuitinu,  Book-kkkp- 
tso,  Bank ino  and  Penmanship  Oita  ter* knts. 

Largest  and  moat  complete  practical  business  col¬ 
lege  m  America.  No  graduate  out  of  good  paying 
employment.  Send  for  < 'olb'gc  Journal. 

F.  W.  WILLING,  Preside ut, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


T  he  most  perfect  FORCE  FEED  Distributers  to  be  found  on  any  Crain 
Drill  in  the  market. 

It  has  a  special  device  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 

It  can  be  depended  upon  for  distributing  accurately  and  evenly 
ANY  of  the  various  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  market. 

Construction  simple,  Draft  light,  and  can  be  adjusted  and  handled 
by  the  operator  with  the  greatest  ease.  Every  Drill  warranted. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Tio°ga  Io.°n.  y. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion  iu  CttiUgc,  Kelectio  amt  Cld^nnl  / ‘rt'/nirator// 
Courses  of  st min:  ftlsotn  Uuste  and  Art.  Heated  by 
afsam  anil  furnished  with  elevator.  Charges  moder¬ 
ate.  Send  for  Catalog ue.  Hoy.  V.  W.  Downes,  D.D. 
Pres.,  Klinlrn.  N.  Y. 


1883.  The  NKW  (’ALKIUPAH  of  tlio  1884. 

NEW  KNUMN'D 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautifully  illustrated .  <M  pages.  SEAT  FBEE  to 
voumlf  ttiiti  iuujiIcaI  frieU'in.  Semi  iiuiirm  arid  uddressea 
to  K.TOtJIUKK.  Fmnkl  nSn  .  It  Mass. 

7?*/*  harvest  and  h\ st  I.itmrru  awl 

X r*  School, and  1IO 31 K Jor  youny  Uulies,  in  the  world. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

Walking  Cultivator 


^JVAS^ 


Corn  stalks  cut  up  make  a  good  mulch  for 
strawberries.  Clean  the  bods  now  thoroughly 
and  apply  the  mulch  after  the  first  hard 
freeze.  This  mulch  is  not  to  be  removed  iu 
the  Spring  but  left,  first  to  protect  the  berries 
and  then  to  become  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
Unlike  straw  or  hay  or  manure,  it  contains  no 
seeds  to  germinate  and  interfere  with  the 
strawberry  plants . 

Lazy  fanners  usually  have  two  scapegoats, 
viz.,  bad  luck  and  bad  help.  They  are  too 
lazy— too  narrow-minded— too  mean  to  place 
the  blame  jus+  where  it  belongs— on  themselves 

I T  is  well  for  beginners  to  know  that  when 
they  set  out  grape  vines  they  need  not  look  for 
abundant  crops  in  less  than  four  years.  Even 
currants,  raspberries  and  blackberries  require 
three  years  before  they  will  yield  well. 
Apples  and  pears  often  disappoint  the  inex¬ 
perienced  who  set  out  their  firet  trees.  Apples 
need  at  least  ten  years  before  they  come  into 
bearing — standard  pears  from  five  to  eight. . . 

Are  your  fruit  trees  infested  with  borers* 
bark  lice  and  all  sorts  of  diseases?  Insects 
are  great  pests  certainly,  and  you  seem  to 
have  more  than  your  share.  You  cannot  eat 
your  pie  and  keep  it  too.  You  have  starved 
and  neglected  your  trees  and  herein  lies  the 
cause  of  your  "bad  luck"  . .  . . 

Viburnum  Plicatlm  (the  Plicate-leaved  or 
Japan  Snowball)  is  one  of  those  elegant  shrubs 
that  should  be  represented  in  the  choicest 
collections.  There  are  a  few  plants  which  as  we 
learn  to  appreciate  them  through  years  of 
companionship,  we  take  a  delight  in  commend¬ 
ing  to  our  readers — and  this  is  one.  The  old 
Guelder  Rose  or  Snowball  Tree,  is  often  seen  in 
gardens  aud  is  prized  for  its  balls  of  flowers, 
though  the  foliage  is  uot  pretty  and  the 
branches  querl  and  twist  in  every  direction- 
The  Plicate-leaved  Viburnum  not  only  fully 
takes  the  place  of  the  Guelder  Rose,  but  one 
grows  unwilling  to  give  the  latter  room  in 
his  garden  after  he  has  seen  the  mature  beauty 
of  the  other.  It  has  been  known  in  this 
country  to  a  few  for  40  years.  As  it  is  hard 
to  propagate  and  requires  care  iu  transplant¬ 
ing,  it  is  still  rare.  When  once  established, 
however,  it  is  full  of  vigor — very  hardy  and 
needs  no  more  attention  than  a  Lilac.  Its 
habit  is  compact;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark, 
rich  green,  and  so  wrinkled  (plicated)  that  it  is 
really  desirable  for  its  foliage  alone.  But  its 
snowballs,  too,  are  exceedingly  fresh  and 
durable.  They  are  of  a  white  color  faintly- 
tinted  with  green,  and  beginning  hi  bloom  late 
in  May,  last  for  a  month  or  more,  finally 
dropping,  while  still  unfaded . 


Springfield,  0 


TEE  NEW  FORCE  FEED 

Buckeye  Grain  Drill 

-AND— 

Fertilizer  Drill . 


Sold  with  lour  or  five  Shovels,  and  has 
the  best  double-acting  SPIRAL  SPRING 
in  the  market. 

NEW  BUCKEYE 


Using  Eight  Narrow  Steel 
Spring  Teeth 

instead  of  Shovels— allowing  Earlier  Use  and 
Closer  Cultivating. 

A  3  or  5  TOOTH  CEN¬ 
TRE  makes  it  a  perfect 
FALLOW  CULTIVATOR 
or  HARROW. 

A  Set  of  Shovel  Beams  can  be  attached 
at  any  time.  Also  a  BROADCAST  SEED¬ 
ING  AT  l'ACIIMENT. 

NEW  BUCKEYE 

J Hiding  Cultivator. 


TTTE  MOST  SUPERIOR  FARM  IMPLE¬ 
MENT  ever  offered. 

THE  PRESSURE  ON  THE  TEETH  IS 
REGULATED  by  the  lever,  while  lu  motion,  to 
ran  at  tiny  depth. 

THE  TEETH  ARE  MADE  OF  THE  REST 

SPR I  NO  >T  EEL,  tempered  in  oil  and  thoroughly 
tested. 

No  Implement  made  will  so  wonderfully 
work  up  and  Pulverize  the  soil. 


The  ONLY  DRILL  using  the  CASTER  or 
THIRD  WHEEL.  NO  WEIGHT 
ON  HORSES’  NECKS.  NO 
SIDE  LASH. 

Drill  always  Level  with  Ground. 

Tlie  Best  Force  Feed  in  the  Market. 

The  Feed  Is*  regulated  without  change  of  Gears. 

It  has  the  BEST  LIFTING  LEVER  ever  made 
Has  a  Force  Feed  Or  ass  seed  Sower. 

A  Complete  Iloe  Shifter  and  Accurate 
Surveyor. 

The  Best  Drill  in  the  World, 

BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  DRILL  will 
Sow  any  Fertilizer  in  any  condition. 

The  Most  Perfect  Seeding- 
Machine  Made. 


smuu  c£  u  t  uk.  ioi  r/flif 

'THE  JUNIOR  COMBINED  RIDING  OR 
WALKING  CULTIVATOR  is  sold  with  4  or 
6  Shovels. 

SENIOR  RIDING  CULTIVATOR  is  sold 
with  4,  5,  6  or  7  Shovels. 

The  Souior  or  Junior  Riding  Cultivators  are 
furnished  with  either  Level's  or  Treadles. 


For  our  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

Has  the  SAME  RELIABLE  FORCE  FEED  used  on  ou 
FAMOUS  BCCKEYE  DRILL,  and  Is  the  nearest  t 
perfection  of  any  feed  In  use. 


SAMUEL  C.  t'wuli,  Supt 


ALBERT  jr .  GLASS,  Manager. 


FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Crain  Drills  and 

Seeders. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


If  you  are  interested  in  fruit  see  advertise¬ 
ment  of  American  M’f’g.  Co.,  page  570,  and 
send  for  their  manual. 


SUCCESSFUL 


The  Crown  Mowers  and  Reap¬ 
ers  having  gone  through  the 
seasons  of  1882  and  1883  with 
unparalleled  success,  are  offered 
to  the  trade  for  1884,  in  full 
confidence  that  they  will  meet 
every  requirement. 

The  number  manufactured 
will  be  largely  increased,  and 
while  we  shall  endeavor  to  fill 
all  the  orders  of  our  customers, 
yet  the  prospective  demand  is 
such  that  to  avoid  disappoint- 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL. 


PRAIRIE  CITY  SEEDER. 

Torftlve  force  feed,  ho  roll  cutoff,  Insuring  a  con- 
itnu.us  flow  of  grain,  accurate  feed  gauge  indicating 
ami>int  sown,  force  feed-gru^s  seeding  attachment, 
continuous  Iron  axle,  adjustable  slip  tooth,  made  In 
all  sues.  Extra  Wide  Seeders  for  largo  forms  mado 
to  order. 

Ws  Guarantee  Satisfaction  under  all 
Proper  Conditions. 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  la  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 


LB  Whut  Farmer*  A  Threshermen  say  about 
PIH  the  Agitator.  Manufactured  by 

TUl.CASET.M.CO.  RACINE, WIS 

“  Don’t  Change  it.”  * ‘  Perfect  in  it  is.” 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  SOLD  UNDER  A 
LIBERAL  WARRANTY. 


IN  GRAIN,  FLAX,  TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  AND  PEAS. 


nient  it  is  desirable  that  orders 
and  applications  for  agencies 
should  be  sent  in  early. 

The  Implements  of  our  manufacture  are 
made  of  the  best,  materials,  put  together 
honestly,  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike 
manner. 


« siHuiwu  •* 

www.'  w; 


PORT  ABLE(8,w'Ho“'il( 
TRACTION  (M«B) 
STRAW  BURNING 

And  8, 10, 12, 16,  20. 25  and  30  Horse 

SKID  ENGINES! 


THE  CROWN  REAPER, 


THE  CROWN  MOWER 

Wrought  Iron  Connection  Frame,  Enclosed  Gearing, 
Rocking  Flngor-bar,  well  made,  llnely  llulshcd,  strong 
and  durable. 


JrgfSend  for  Circulars.  Address 


JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO 


We  make  the  most  Practical  Straw-Burning 
Engine  in  the  World. 

The  Popular  Double  Pinion  4-Wheel  Wood¬ 
bury  Horse-Power  Reversible  Bull  Wheel. 
Huns  either  way.  l.ow  or  High  Speed.  The 
BEST  Power  made.  Ours  Exclusively. 

4®-  Do  you  live  near  Timber  I  If  so,  buy  our  -TLS 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

Take  It  to  the  timber.  SAVE  HAULING  Logs  to 
the  Mill.  6,000  TO  10,000  FEET  PER  DA  V. 

ALL  MACHINERY  WARRANTED. 

>  Write  for  Catalogue.  Costs  Nothing 


Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Or  DEERE  &  COMPANY.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DEERE,  WELLS  &  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

KINGMAN  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

JANESVILLE  MACHINE  Co.,  Detroit  Junction,  Micb. 


FARMERS 


THE  RURAL  WLW-Y0R3CIR 


VICTOR  3  AND  5-HOED  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS 


ERTILIZERAND 


The  VICTOR 

FIYE-HOED-DRILL 

/ft  the  lightest  anrt  strong 
est  one-norae  drill  In  the 
market,  weighing  only  123 
lbs.  Itla  rtroog,  simple  In 
construction,  of  light 
draft,  can  be  expanded 
and  contracted  for  fl  re  dif¬ 
ferent  wiii  l  ha,  rory  tn„ 
from  S?i(  to  8)4  Inches  from 
tooth  so  tooth.  It  has  a 
splendid  Force  Feed,  and 
will  do  more  than  half  the 
work  of  a  iw.j-borte  drill. 
It  lsprorlded  with  Break 
Vis  Teeth  which  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  Htony  or 
stumpy  ground-  l  ot  row 
Itig  Rice  the  Intermediate 
teeth  axe  removed.makirg 
it  a  three-hoed  drill,  sow¬ 
ing  rtev  la  rows  1.1*4  to  IT 
inches  apart.  This  drill 
cun  also  at  a  very  small 


WITH  BREAK-PIN  TEETH. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EWALD  OYER 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  U.  S.  A. 


~  ~  expense.  be  changed  so  as 

„  1  to  drill  two  rows  of  Cork 

for  KxsriAOBjpiirpoftcH.  27  to  34  Inches  apart. 

VICTOR  DRILLS  are  used  for  sowing  wheats  oats,  rye.  barley,  rice  and  cow  peas  in  fallow  ground,  or 
wheat  in  standing  corn.  They  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  two-horse  drills.  WiU  name  special  prices  on 
application 

The  Three-Hoed  Victor  five-1  oed,  and  Is  better  adapted  for 

hilly  and  rough  .Troaml  and  now  iaaii.  It  weighs  only  ah  lbs.,  and  teeth  are  754  inches  apart.  By  removing 
the  middle  tooth  or  omlillug  to  putgraln  Into  centre  partition  of  seed  box,  you  have  a  two-hoed  drill. 


Farmers  Friend  Lever  Planter 


Every  tidily  likes  it  because  its 
Leverages  for  Operating  and 
the  convenience  and  perfection 
with  which  it  Is  handled 


53f“SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  TO 


No  Other  Planter  can  show 
such  a  Record, 

25  per  cent,  less  Planters 
were  fold  In  1883  than  in  1882, 
yet  we  sold  several  hundred 
more.  What  eau  speak  better 
for  the  “Friend  ?” 

Send  for  Circular, 

and  mention  “Fair  Edition 
Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Cut  this  out  for  reference. 


Indianapolis,  Ind 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


J  ■!  Ail  weight  1m  carried  on  the 
wheels  so  nothing  Interferes  with 
HB  the  perfect  work  of  the  runners. 

It  has  a  per  tee  I  ROTARY  DROP  and  the 
corn  can  be  seen  while  being  plimled. 

Ill  Proportion,  Workmanship  niul  Finish 
IT  HAS  NOT  AN  I5QUAI*. 

ITWThe  KURA  I/S  PREMIUM  PLANTER, 
and  used  on  their  experimental  fn rm . .,X3 


Double-Rotary-Foree-Feed  GRAIN  AM)  FERTILIZER  DRILL. 


L’k  GIVE  mo  yonr 
would  ntgi re  t 
1  ever  saw.  y  t. 


MANUFACTUR7  US  OF 


AND 


With  Self- Shifting  Rank  Attachment.  Lightest,  Cheapest  and  Rest  in  America. 

Broad-faced,  High,  Wrought-lron  Wheels;  No  Wood  Spokes  or  Felloes; 

No  Tire  Coming  Loose. 

The  Missouri  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  sowing  all  kinds  of  grain— including  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc. 
Grass  Seed.  Phosphates,  Bone  Dust.  Guano,  Salt,  Ashes,  Plaster,  Ground  Lime,  Marl  aad  such  combina¬ 
tions  as  farmers  make  from  ham  ana  hen-house  products. 

Our  new  fertilizer  attachment  is  a  genuine  force  teed,  and  is  so  simple  that  it  commends  itself  at  sight. 
The  quantity  sown  is  regulated  by  cog  wheels — same  as  the  grain  sower.  No  more  sower  is  required  to 
propel  the  Fertilizer  than  the  seeder,  'consequently  the  draft  of  the  new  combined  drill  is  but  a  tnfle  more 
than  a  plain  drill.  We  have  also  added  a  Force-Feed  Grass  Seeder,  working  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Fertilizer.  Therefore  our  new  combined  dull  is  furnished  with  Three  Positive  Force-Feeds,  none  of 
which  is  used  bv  any  other  Drill  made.  All  of  our  Prills  have  SELF-SHIFTING  RANK  attach 


OHIO  CHILLED  PLOWS 


10,000  already  sold  this  season 

Capacity  100  Plows  a  dav.  Every  Plow  war 
ranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


LITTLE  TIGER 


Plows  for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  soil. 


There  is  no  mill  that  will  equal  it  in  separating 
oats  from  Spring  wheat,  buckwheat  or  barley. 
It  also  separates  cockle,  chess,  red  root  and  other 
foul  seeds  from  grain,  (>erfectly,  YYe  send  sieves 
to  dealt  everything  from  onion  seed  to  beans. 
Scud  for  Circular  and  prices  and  mention  this 
paper. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  MFG. 

Mount.  Morris,  N.  Y 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  lor  UU EVERTS 

and  SLUICES  In  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOUL\  Ll  lfl  Sc  SONS.  Buffalo,  AT.  V. 


EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  STEEL.  CUTTERS  AND  WHEELS. 

:w  AiNVX#  /■’ o n  ci art /..tits. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:— W.  H.  &  li.  Mcrrlinuu,  Baltimore,  Mil  ;  sscoble,  Parker  it  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Graham,  Ernlen  at  Passmore.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  H.  T  Condor.  Indianapolis,  Ind 
W.  C  Goucher,  Milwaukee,  Win  :  Gouclier  &  Do  L,OUg,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


JOHNSON  «fc  FIELD 


E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  Sc  CO.'S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 


■MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


CORN  AND  COB  MILL 


Sena  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular  of 


FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
lu  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  bust  Ma¬ 
chines  over  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheal,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  m  three 
dillterent  sizes,  one  lor  farm  use.  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  arc  wahrantkd  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction, 

Oorrespoudenee  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  price  list  sent 
free  ou  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


U  mill  of  this 
Uk  sort  made 
/vVAtMw  that  will 
tftm  gNHf  successfully 
"1  iijf  grind  Corn, 
Cob  A  Studl 
RHb  oil  Corn, 

ll  M  UV  '  'ats.S, 

Steel  Grind. 
ln« 

from  t->  :D 
bu.  of  chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from 4 to <5 horse#.  Price, $75. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

E.  W  111  WAS,  SONS  .x  CO.  Baltimore,  31  d. 


Ensilage 

and 

Fodder 

CUTTERS 


Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


8  MUSICAL  WONDER  HEADQUARTERS 


Elns  Catalogue.  150  pages,  Photo,  and  Lecture.  lOc, 


lUlflcniioumuilo)oiSIU 
ORGAN  ETTA.tM,  Alt W- 
Tt>X  isu  inu&ifj  HAR.MO- 

M.TTK,  9*»-  with  100  toot  of 

music.  Ss.  VI  uu  tier  fill  Mc- 
Titiiiiuaiiv  Organelle,  t*.>. 
Imperial  Org«  none,  S4.7  5 
oui.am.vv  c  o.,iuu»d»,,  i'v 


LANTERNS 

VimiVIEWS 


1  I  .ANT  URNS  \  ST,I  DKS  Wanted, 
ixnri  H  »*nclrr  FUEK. 

J .  HA  U  BACH,  fru*  Filbert  SL, Philo.  J?». 


THE  STEVENS 

GENUINE  FRENCH  RUHR 
P0RT1BLE  MILLS! 


“If  you  don’t  give  me  a  penny,”  said  a  young 
hopeful  to  his  mamma,  “I  know  a  boy  that’s 
got  the  measles,  and  I’ll  go  and  catch  ’em.” 

The  late  husband,  when  he.  finds  that  some¬ 
body  has  stolen  the  keyhole  out  of  his  door, 
and  diffidently  rings  the  bell,  knows  exactly 
who  the  “coming  woman”  is. 

A  woman  said  in  a  police  court,  the  other 
day,  that  before  marriage  her  husband  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  much  struck  with  her,  but  now 
she  was  every  da}'  struck  by  him. 

It  is  said  that  a  pair  of  pretty  eyes  are  the 
best  mirror  for  a  man  to  shave  by.  Exactly 
so:  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  case  that 
many  a  man  has  been  sha  ved  by  them. 

A  man  who  was  demonstrating  to  a  crowd 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hydrophobia, 
was  the  first  to  climb  up  a  barber’s  pole  when 
a  small  yellow  dog  came  rushing  down  the 
street. 

“I  don’t  feel  uneasy  about  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  any  of  my  children  except  Tom,” 
said  a  lady  in  conversation  w  ith  an  acquain¬ 
tance.  “Poor  Tom’s  mind  is  weak,  and  I  fear 
that,  like  his  father,  he  "will  be  compelled  to 
practice  law.” 

There  was  a  fight,  imminent  between  two 
boys  one  evening.  One  of  them  darkly  hinted 
that  he  was  bigger  than  the  other.  The  small 
er,  who  is  the  son  of  a  bishop,  defiantly  re¬ 
torted,  “1  don’t  care  if  you’re  as  big  as  a 
church  debt,  you  can’t  frighten  me.” 

A  man  went  into  a  shop  the  other  day  and 
inquired,  “How  much  do  you  ask  for  a  bath 
tub  for  a  child?” — Two-and-six,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply. — “W-k-c-wl”  whistled  the  customer; 
“then  we’ll  have  to  keep  on  washing  the  baby 
in  the  coal-scuttle  till  prices  come  down.” 

A  little  boy  of  three  years,  whose  mother 
played  the  organ  in  church,  aud  who  was 
obliged  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  others,  was 
asked  one  Sunday  morning  what  his  kitten 
was  crying  so  piteously  for.  “I  don’t  know,” 
said  he,  “but  s’pect  the  old  cat  has  gone  to 
church.” 

“Lily,  tell  me  what  animals  you  see  in  the 
house.”  “A  cat.”  “What  else Y'  “Geese, 
chickens,  horses.”  “But  you  forgot  one,  which 
we  even  put  up  with  in  our  rooms;  it  lias  four 
feet,  and  sometimes  makes  so  much  noise  that 
it  prevents  me  from  sleeping.”  “Yes,  I  know 
— a  piano.” 

A  little  girl  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her 
play  one  day,  clasping  her  hands  to  her  neck 
as  she  felt  a  sharp  pain  there,  exclaiming 
“Oh!  oh!’’ — “What  is  it,  dear?”  said  grandma, 

“a  stitch  in  your  neck?” — “  Why,  grn’ma,”  she 
asked,  with  a  terrified  look,  “are  our  heads 
sewed  on?”  * 

“I  believe  you  are  a  fool,  John,”  testily 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Miggs,  as  her  husband  unwit¬ 
tingly  presented  the  hot  end  of  a  potato-dish, 
w'hich  she  promptly  dropped  and  broke. — 
“Yes,”  he  added,  resignedly,  “that’s  what  the 
clerk  told  me  w  hen  I  went  to  take  out  my 
marriage  license.  ” 

They  were  in  the  wood.  Said  he,  looking 
things  unutterable,  “I  wish  I  were  a  fern, 
Gussio.” — “Why  ?”  she  asked. — “Why — p’raps 
you— might — press  me,  too.”  She  evidently 
hated  to  do  it,  but  it  is  best  to  nip  such  things 
in  the  bud;  so  she  replied,  “I’m  afraid  you’re 
too  green,  Charley.”  The  poor  boy  almost 
blubbered. 


Tho  Cheapest  and  best  Mills  in  the 
market.  Sizes  adapted  to  the  smallest 
Farmer  or  largest  Miller.  No  better  pay¬ 
ing  investment  for  the  money  can  be  made 
than  to  purchase  one  of  the  Stevens 
Bunn  Stone  Muxs. 

AVe  Ma.lv  e  Only  A 
FRENCH  BUHRMILL, 

Have  sold  large  numbers  of  them  and 
never  had  one  single  unsuccessful  Mill 
returned.  Iron  or  so-called  steel  Mills 
cannot,  show  such  a  record.  White  for 
Prices  and  Discounts. 

Good  Live  Agents  Wanted 
In  Every  Locality. 

also  send  for 

Circulars  of  the  Stevens 
Tliresliers  and  Engines. 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Youno  Shanks  from  the  city,  who  professes  to  know  much  of  farms,  is  asked  by 
farmer  Jones  to  take  a  hand  at  the  plow. 


THE  BRADLEY 


NO.  4.  THE  PHJ5ETON  CART 


NEWTON’S  IMPROVED 


[Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
[I  lie  in  forward  whenlylsg 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  glvs  freedom  of 
head,  keeps  I  hem  dean. 

K  U  NEWTON  Batavia  III 


Five  Styles 


Ten  Weights.- 

Nearly  TWO  THOUSAND  made  and  sold  by 
us  since  November,  1882,  giving  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction,  Special  Freight  arrangements. 

Every  owner  of  a  horse  should  send  for  our  20-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

(established  Isa*.).  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


All  kinds  of  Fine  Grade  CARRIAGES  and  WAGONS 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

The  11. 11,  BABCOCIt  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.Y. 


SHORT  &  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Manufacturers  of  Open  and  Top  Buggies, 


Having  recently  addet)  to  line  of  Orst-class  work  a  low-prtced  Ruggy,  we  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  host 
vehicle  or  that  class  lutin'  market.  We  will  remove  on  November  1st  to  our  new  and  commodious  factory  on 
Hemlock  Street,  where  we  will  manufacture,  together  with  our  present  line,  Full  and  Half  Platform  and 
Three  Spring  Wagons  of  different  stylos.  We  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  aU  dealers  aud  users  of 
vehicles.  Send  forXatalogue. 


Manufac¬ 

turers 


MOLINE  ROAD  CART 


mOLINIC,  III. 

The  only  practical  spring  that  absolutely 
overcomes  tho  motion  of  I  ho  horse. 

25?"  Send  for  Circulars  and  Trices. 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER 


As  Usual,  in  the  Front  Rank ! 


Its  Reputation  Fully  Maintained! 


No  other  plow  manufactured  has  achieved 
the  reputation  of  the  OLIVER. 


Well  made— perfect  in  its  working-  qualities, 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  soils,  its  continued 
success  shows  that  it  retains  its  high  place  in 
the  community  and  is  a  firm  favorite  with  the 
best  farmers  of  the  country. 


For  Durability,  Quality  of  Work,  Lightness  of 
Draft  and  Ease  of  Management  has  no  equal. 

Sales  far  this  year  will  reach  nearly,, 


ulars  and  Full  Particulars  address  if  not  quite  20,000. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Another  Year  of  Improvement 


gaa'V 

Vibrating  Threshers,  Apron  Threshers,  Coal  and  Wood  Burning  Engines, 

Straw  Burning  Engines,  Traction  Engines 

TIIE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BEST  THRESHING  MACHINERY  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Moline,  £11 


Can  afford  to  do  without  the  famous  Power-lift  Single-lever 


It  will  draw  lighter  than  a  hand  plow,  and  is  easier  for  man  and  beast 

than  anj^  other  plow  made. 

Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  competition  with  plows 

from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  field  trial. 

Over  51,000  are  now  in  use  and  the  demand  increases  yearly- 

The  Gilpin  Sulky  Plow  has  made  a  record  for  itself  in  hundreds  of  field  trials  during  the  past  two  years  that 
cannot  be  approached  by  any  implement  ever  made. 


For  Excellence  in  Construction,  Fine  Finish,  Ease  of  Management,  Quality  of 
Work,  no  Corn  Tool  has  yet  been  constructed  equal  to  the 


It  is  the  only  Spring  Cultivator  ever  constructed  on  RIGHT  PRINCIPLES, 
The  enormous  sale  of 


is  convincing  proof  of  its  Superior  Merits. 

The  demand  is  constantly  increasing,  and  has  never  been  fully  supplied. 

The  DEERE  SPRING  is  the  only  Cultivator  made  that  has  sustained  absolutely 
NO  CHANGE  in  CONSTRUCTION  during  the  six  years  it  has  been  in  the 
market. 


In  Shape,  Models  of  Perfection. 

In  Construction  the  Strongest  and  Lightest  Plow  in  the  market. 

In  Finish,  Extra  Fine. 

In  Duplication  of  Parts,  Slip  Shares  can  be  ordered  and  fitted  to  plows  that  have  been 
in  use  five  to  ten  years. 

Wrought  Frog  welded  to  Landside. 

Superior  manner  of  doubling  the  thickness  of  wearing  parts. 

It  you  want  a  plow  that  will  turn  well,  hold  easy,  draw  light,  and  turn  over  more 
acres  for  the  money  than  any  other,  inquire  for  the  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW. 

Send  postal-card  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MOLINE.1LL 


TURF  AND  STUBBLE  PLOW. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS,  Moline,  Illinois 


THE  "NEW”  BIRDSELL 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


The  Largest  Stump  Machine  Works 

TN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, after 

12  years’  test,  has  proved  J9  Its  superiority  over 

all  others  by  If*  great  ex-  BH  tubman  elf  strength 

&  durability,  combined  In  with  cheapness  and 

ease  tu  pullbipall  .fit  classssof  stumps,  We 
now  furnish  Ma  P Chines  with  wrought 
Iron  screws  when  desired.  Also  build 

small  machines  XV  for  pulling  small 

^ Iff  ra  m  stumps,  snags,  etc. 

/  //A  If  Yv\  We  manufacture 


Grind  your  own  bone  meal  and  oyster 

SHELLS  in  the  $5  HAND  MILL  (F.  Wilson’s  Pat.) 

Circulars  Free.  Address,  ag 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa.  'fit  (VV 


Butterworth  Thresher 

Is  a  strictly  FIRST-CLASS  MACHINE,  and  the  best  In 
the  market.  It  threshes  complete,  and  beats  them  all 
in  cleaning  and  saving  t  he  grain ,  W herever  there  is 
threshing  to do.un  enterprising  man  with  this  machine 
Is  sure  to  take  the  lead  and  secure  a  stead  y  run  of  work 
They  are  made  In  sizes  to  suit  Steam,  Lover  or  Tread" 
Power.  For  Circulars  address  JNO.  BUTTERWORTH 
Snpt,  New  Jersey  Ag’r’l  Works,  Trenton,  N.  ,T 


uau-w-w- 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


Hand  and  Power  BuNLuutl  SHKi.l,  MILLS, 


-T-- — , - - - Uriuu., 

raw  bones,  green  or  dry.  Prices  from  «,">  to  A 

valuable  machine  for  poultry  man.  garden ei ,  farmer 
and  bone-dust  manufacturers. 

Illustrated  circular  and  testimonials  on  application. 

WILSON  BROS  ,  KiiMOii.  I’en 


Saves  all  the  Seed.  Cleans  Ready  for  Market 
as  Threshed. 


FRICK  &  Co 


Waynesboro 


Franklin  Co.,  Pa 

Separators, 

ts.  Boilers, 

llgL  Horse-Powers, 

Cireular  Saw-Mills, 
Cotton  Gins. 


Traction, 

Farm, 

Portable 

and 

Stationary 

Engines. 


THREE  SPRING  WAGON 


Resides  manufacturing  the  “New”  Kii'dsetl 
Clover  H idler,  for  which  wo  have  the  sole  right, 
we  make  a  specialty  of  THREE  SPRlNti  tma 
I1ALF  PLATFORM,  or 

COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress 


New  Principle.  Nothing  like  it.  bent  Made. 

The  Rumely  Traction,  Plain ,  Portable  nml  Skid 
rilftlftlCC  J'Acel  In  Simplicity.  Durability  ,  <  'onstruo- 
LllUlilby  tlnu.  Power  nail  Economical  l'*e of  Fuel 
and  Water.  Full  A  Martin  cut  of  N 1 Mounted  and 
down  horse  bowers,  eUf.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  as 
curtained  the  Point*  of  Superiority  of  the  Rumely 
Goods.  Warranted  best  made,  Catalogue  free. 

Address,  M.  A  J.  UflMKI.Y.  I.u  Porte,  Ini. 


SOUTH  BEND.  JND 
When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


OW  TOUR  CLOYER  AND  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


A  Rood  turning  boat,  IS  feet  long,  3ii  Inch  beam,  clink 
er  built  open  boat,  oak  or  elm  ribs,  with  oars,  only  J'A) 
A* ud  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  1*0  WELL 
A  DOUGLAS.  Mfs,  of  Pumps,  Windmills,  ete., 
vvauseguu,  111. 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 


Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  Improvement*. 
MASON  GIBBS.  liomor,  Calhoun  Co.,  MioL 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER 


BATAVIA,  New  York,  formerly  of  BROCKPORT,  H.  Y 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders, 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THEY  ARE 

S  U  P  E  R I  O  R 

IN  POINT  OF 

MANUFACTURE 

AND 

FINISH, 

DURABILITY 

AND 

EFFICIENCY. 

« 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


•  *  - 


NEW  WORKS  AT  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY 

TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

GRAIN -GROWING 
COUNTRIES 

OF  THE  WORLD! 

AND  ALWAYS  WITH  THE 
SAME 

SATISFACTORY 

RESULTS. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Company  s 

REAPERS  AND  MOWERS 

Are  the  Most  Successful  made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Land, 
for  all  Conditions  of  Ground  and  Crop,  for  all  Classes  of  Farmers 
and  for  all  Climates  as  the  Best  Machines  in  use. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  LIGHTEST 

DRAFT 

AND  THE  MOST 

SUCCESSFUL 

HARVESTER 

AND 

STRING  BINDER 

EVER  PUT  UPON 
THE  MARKET. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


. 

4  *U 

A 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦** 

SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 

And  VERY  EASY 
TO  MANAGE. 

IT  HAS 

WON  GOLDEN 

OPINIONS 

WHEREVER  USED. 

HTUINMIl)  -:A~ 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  INFORMATION  TO 


THE 


EON  HARVESTER 

BATAVIA,  N.  T,  V.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  DEPOTS: 


Th  \Y.  Was liiugon.  Street.  Chicago,  111.  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburgh,  1  a 

80  Monroe  St  reet,  Toledo  Ohio.  2002  A  2004  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,' Pa. 

t  Cliiswell  Street,  London,  England. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  AIL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY . 


* 


THE  RURAL  MEW- YORKER. 


Milburn  Hollow  Axle  Wagon. 


Wager  &  Atwood,  Hardware,  Stoves  and ) 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Punt,  Mich,  April  11, 1531. 


THE  BEST  WAGON 


TIIE  WORLD. 


Wilburn  Wagon  Co.,  Toledo  O.: 


Gentlemen:— Yours  of  the  11th  Inst,  at  hand.  We 
have  this  to  say  in  reference  to  the  Hollow  Axle 
Wagon,  having  sold  a  number  of  them  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  have  been  very  particular  to  have 
them  test  the  wagons  as  regards  the  strength  and 
run  of  them.  The  universal  expression  is  that  they 
have  the  following  advantages  over  any  other 
wagon  made,  viz.;  1st — The  lightest  wagon  made. 
2d— The  strongest  wagon  made.  3d— The  easiest 
running  wagon  made.  These  points  we  claim  for 
the  Hollow  Axle  Wagon,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in 
recommending  them  as  having  the  above  points. 
We  claim  that  they  will  run  at  least  twenty -five  per 
cent,  easier  than  any  other  wagon  made,  and  think 
we  are  safe  in  so  doing.  Our  trade  on  them  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  selling 
five  Hollow  Axle  Wagons  to  one  Thimble  Skein 
Wagon.  Yours  truly,  WAGER  &  ATWOOD. 


Office  of  The  Eckard  &  McCord  Farm  Machinery,  / 
Vaxdalia,  III.,  April  14th,  1881.  s 

Milburn  Wagon  Co.,  Toledo,  O. : 

Gents:— Your  favor  to  hand,  and  in  replv  would 
say,  the  Hollow  Axle  Wagons  sold  by  us  are  giving 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  .sold  one  in  1872,  and 
to-day  you  cannot  tell  the  axle  was  worn  anv.  We 
saw  the  wagon  a  short  time  ago  and  the  party  own¬ 
ing  wagon  took  off  wheels  to  let  us  see  how  the 
spindle  looked,  and  we  are  free  to  say  we  never 
saw  a  wagon  that  had  run  from  eight  to  nine  years 
show  up  as  well  as  this  one  did.  They  are  lighter 
draft  than  the  solid  Iron  or  thimble  skein,  and 
are  much  stronger  and  will  last  a  third  longer,  at 
least  that  is  our  experience.  For  our  own  use  we 
will  take  the  Hollow  Axle  every  time. 

Yours  truly,  ECKARD  &  McCORD. 

Office,  of  M.  A.  Hayward  &  Co.,  t 

Lumber  Dealers,  ’• 

Springfield.  O.,  April  13th,  1881. ) 

Milburn  Wagon  Co.,  Toledo,  O. : 

Dear  Sirs:— Yours  of  the  11th  to  hand.  We  can 
very  cheerfully  and  willingly  sav,  that  after  hav¬ 
ing  used  one  of  your  Hollow  Axle  Wagons  for  a 
year  in  our  yard  in  this  city,  and  two  years  at  our 
Greenfield  yard,  that  we  prefer  it  to  any  style 
manufactured.  We  load  unusually  heavy  for  one 
horse,  often  loading  from  1,300  to  1,300  feet,  and  sel¬ 
dom  less  than  1,200  feet,  and  for  the  time  we  have 
used  it  have  never  in  the  last  fifteen  years  had  a 
wagon  to  stand  the  wear  so  well  nor  run  so  easy. 

Yours  very  truly,  M.  A.  HAYWARD  &  CO. 


These  axles  are  made  from  wrought  iron  tubing;  of  extra  quality 
and  thickness,  (made  expressly  for  this  purpose.)  The  spindles  are 
swedged  to  the  proper  taper,  and  thoroughly  case-hardened.  The  axles 
are  firmly  clipped,  not  bolted  to  the  stock,  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  than  either  the  thimble  skein  or  solid  iron  axle,  We  append 
several  letters  from  parties  who  have  thoroughly  tried  them,  and  as 
you  will  see,  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  their  good  qualities. 


Office  of  Forsyth  &  Pierson,  i 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Hardware,  - 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  April  Kith,  1881.  ) 

Milburn  Wagon  Co.,  Toledo,  O.: 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  vcUr  favor  of  the  11th 
insk,  we  unhesitatingly  endorse  and  recommend 
the  Hollow  .Axle  Wagon.  We  have  sold  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  tried  It— as  tu.  /  believe— thor¬ 
oughly.  To  farmers  who,  on  the  sandy,  heavy 
roads  to  the  north  of  us.  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  for  lightness  of  draft  It  has  no  equal.  To  lum¬ 
bermen  who,  using  It  on  lumber  roads,  '•  nong 
stumps  and  roots,  voluntarily  certify  to  Its  stiff 
ness,  light  draft  and  all  the  other  requisites  of  an 
A  1  wagon.  We  are  making  it  onr  leading  wagon, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  wherever  we  have  sold 
it,  it  gives  the  most  perfect  and  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Wo  take  pleasure  In  saying  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  in  every  respect  the  wagon  of  the  future 
and  we  want  more  sizes  of  them,  a  heavier  one 
than  you  make  now  and  a  one-horse  wagon  made 
on  the  same  principle.  Yours  very  truly, 

FORSYTH  &  PIERSON. 

P.  S.— -Prominent  lumbermen  say  that  on  their 
‘tote”  roads,  the  most  trying  place  It  Is  possible  to 
put  a  wagon,  It.  stands  up  to  its  work  where  other 
wagons  are  breaking  down  all  the  time.  F.  &  P. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y., Feb.  27th,  1882. 

Mr.  J.  Van  Cleft: 

The  two  Hollow  Axle  Lumber  Wagons  that  1 
bought  of  you  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
2%-lnch  wagon  Is  used  dally,  loaded  with  oue-and- 
a-half  yards  of  stone.  E.  SWEET,  Jr., 

Contractor  West  Point  Tunnel. 


Rochester.  N.  Y.  Feb.  27th,  1882. 
Milburn  Wagon  Co.,  Toledo,  <>,: 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  yours  of  the  25th  as  to 
my  opinion  of  the  Hollow  Axle  Wagon,  I  have  sold 
a  number  of  them  with  the  very  best  possible  re¬ 
sults.  Every  customer  is  delighted  with  the  wagons, 
and  I  can,  without  hesitation,  recommend  them, 
and  believe  them  to  be  superior  In  point  of 
STRENGTH,  LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT,  and  all  the  REQUI¬ 
SITES  of  a  first-class  wagon  to  any  now  In  use. 
They  have  been  severely  tested  In  this  vicinity ,  and 
will  meet  with  large  sales.  Respectfully  yours, 

H.  W.  MAR8ELLUS. 


Milburn  Wagon  Co..  Toledo,  £).. 

Gents:— We  have  been  using  a  Hollow  Axle  In  our 
two-wheeled  wood-cart  for  about  two  years,  and 
llndlt  does  Just  what  you  claimed  for  it  when  we 
bought  of  you.  We  use  it  constantly  and  carrv 
about  what  Is  ordinarily  put  on  a  four-wheel  lum¬ 
ber  wagon.  We  had  two  wood  axles  on  the  same 
cart  and  broke  them  both  within  three  months 
We  consider  it  the  strongest  axle  In  use,  lighter  In 
weight,  and  in  every  way  better  than  a  w  ood  or  iron 
axle.  Yours  very  truly.  A.  F.  HUBBEL,  Sec’y. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  out  of  over  TWENTY  THOUSAND  HOLLOW  AXLE 
WAGONS  made  by  us,  and  now  in  actual  use,  only  four  have  been  in  any  way  disabled, .the  axles 
being  slightly  bent;  all  four,  we  fully  believe,  by  unfair  usage,  and  NOT  ONE  BROKEN.  That  much 
cannot  be  said  of  solid  iron  or  wood  axles,  and  we  think  it  speaks  volumes  for  this  kind  of  axle* 
To  those  who  have  never  tried  them,  and  are  not  familiar  with  their  many  good  points,  we  ask  as 
an  especial  favor  when  ordering,  to  try  one  or  more,  as  they  will  fully  demonstrate  all  we  claim. 
They  embrace  lightness  of  draft  to  a  wonderful  degree,  as  well  as  lightness  in  weight  and  great 
strength.  Send  for  Special  Circular  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Will  give  a  Wagon  to 
any  one  finding  a  trumped  up  or  false  testimonial.  MILBURN  WAGON  €0..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


TOLEDO  ROAD  CARTS. 


T  rimmed 


i 


WITH  TOO. 


STYLE  NO. 


STYLE  NO.  2. 

WARRANTED  IN 
EVERY  PARTICULAR. 


STYLE  NO.  5 

FOR  ONE  OB  TWO  PERSONS. 


For  Prices,  Terms 
address, 


STYLE  NO.  3. 

and  Cuts  of  THE  BEST  CART  MANUFACTURED 

TOLEDO  ROAD  CART  CO.,  Toledo,  ohio. 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  1754. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1883 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1SS3,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


poses.  But  all  will  agree  that  for  canning 
purposes  it  is  excellent. 


Bagging. — We  have  bagged  strawberries, 
currants,  blackberries,  cherries  and  raspber¬ 
ries — but  it  is  not  worth  one’s  while.  In  fact, 
no  fruit  can  be  improved  if  the  bag  interferes 
with  or  covers  the  foliage. 


AN  OLLA  PODRIDA. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


CURRANTS. 

Our  crop  of  currants  this  year  is  extremely 
good.  When  the  worms  attacked  the  leaves, 
the  bushes  were  thoroughly  sprinkled  with  salt 
water  fiom  the  watering  pot,  which  simple 
process  entirely  freed  the  bushes  of  the  vermin. 


When  the  Roses  began  to  fail  the  bugs  attacked 
my  Hollyhocks,  eating  into  the  opening  buds 
as  if  they  were  nectar:  but  after  persistently 
picking  the  insects  off.  I  am  at  length  rid  of 
them.  The  Hollyhocks  from  the  last  year's 
dist  ribution  of  Rural  seeds  are  superb.  One 
variety  in  particular  is  quite  unusual,  very 
double,  of  a  creamy  white  tinged  with  rose. 

I  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Dingee 
and  Conard  Roses.  Of  25  varieties  I  received 
from  that  firm  last  Spring,  all  are  in  a  very 
thriving  condition  and  bravely  blooming.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  planted  out  on  the  heels  of 
a  snow  storm,  and  required  cover  for  several 
nights,  not  a  single  plant  died.  I  have  never 
before  had  such  charming  luck  with  Roses. 
They  have  not  only  the  suds  from  Monday’s 
wash  but  frequent  doses  of  dish-water,  poured 


Shaffer’s  Colos-al.—  From  Nature.— Fig.  021. 


IBtSCclUnCOllS. 

(Sxpcvimfut  (£>muul,$  of  the  HUttal 
gUw-llovhfv. 

Landreth  and  Armstrong  Wheats. — In 
1880  we  received  a  wheat  called  Armstrong 
from  Mr.  R.  T.  Holloway,  of  Penn  Yan, 
Yates  County,  N.  Y.  Wo  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  hail  for  several  years  raised 
the  same  wheat  under  two  different  names  It 
proved  to  be  very  hardy  and  prolific.  Our 
notes,  as  published  in  the  Rural  of  that 
year,  say  :  “  The  straw  is  3}^  feet  high  and 
strong;  the  heads  average  four  inches,  with 
eight  breasts  or  spikelets  to  a  side  and  three 
kernels  in  a  breast;  the  kernels  are  of  a  light- 
amber  color,  usually  called  white;  the  chaff  is 
light-colored,  and  the  heads  beardless;  it  is 
an  excellent,  hardy  wheat,  so  far  as  vigor, 
hardiness  and  productiveness  are  concerned.” 

For  two  yeans  past  we  have  planted  this 
wheat — one  kernel  every  ten  inches  each  way, 
cultivating  it  once,  sometimes  in  the  Fall, 
sometimes  in  the  Spring. 

Last  Fall  a  sample  of  “Landretb’s  New 
White  Winter  Wheat”  was  sent  to  us  and 
planted  in  the  same  way.  Our  notes  of  the 
past  season  are  as  follows  :  “Rated  as  95  per 
cent,  hardy  and  next  to  the  cross-bred  Diehl- 
Mediterraneau,  the  hardiest  of  our  wheats; 
3)4  feet  high;  tillers  well;  heads  average  8bj 
inches  long,  beardless;  nine  spikelets  to  a  side; 
2)4  kernels  to  a  spikelet;  white,  large,  plump 
kernels;  this  was  sown  not  until  October  2.” 

Upon  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  wheats, 
Armstrong  and  Laudreth’s,  we  find  them 
the  same.  A  selected  head  of  this  wheat, 
drawn  absolutely  true  to  nature,  is  shown  at 
Fig.  622,  page  590. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons, "of  Philadelphia,  iu  a 
late  circular,  speak  of  it  as  being  “hardy,  vig¬ 
orous,  stiff  in  the  straw,  less  liable  to  rust  than 
others,  and  very  prolific.  The  grain  is  large, 
plump  and  white,  rnakiug  flour  of  the  best 
quality.” 

Our  object  in  speaking  of  this  wheat  at 
length  is  to  beg  information  as  to  its  origiu 
and  to  commend  it  as  both  hardy  and  prolific, 
though  we  cannot  speak  of  its  flouring  quali¬ 
ties.  We  have  selected  it  for  the  past  two 
years  as  either  the  male  or  female  parent  of 
many  of  our  cross-breeds. 

The  Ohio  Black-cap. — The  greatest  growth 
of  cane  of  any  raspberry  we  have  ever  raised 
has  been  made  by  the  Ohio  Black-cap  this  sea¬ 
son.  Several  of  them  are  now  [August  22)  16 
feet  long.  The  plant  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J. 
J.  Johnson,  of  Pulinyra,  N.  Y.,  in  April  of 
1881.  The  berry  Is  of  uiudium  size  and  fair 
quality. 


The  Everlasting  Raspberry  (cap)  was 
sent  to  us  by  A.  Satterfield,  Pulaski  (?)  March 
30  of  this  year.  August  22  we  found  upou 
one  cane  (of  this  season’s  growth)  25  berries 
as  large  as  the  Gregg,  green,  ripening  and 
ripe,  of  good  quality.  The  canes  arc  from  two 
to  four  feet  long. 


Shaffer’s  Colossal. — Wo  have  twice 
placed  before  our  readers  engravings  of  this 
berry.  Our  present  engraving  was  made  the 
present  season  to  show  the  size  of  the  fruit  of 
plants  set  in  May  of  1881,  as  well  as  to  enable 
the  tea  del*  to  compare  the  size  of  the  fruit 
with  ’hat  of  the  Marlboro  planted  last  Sum- 
ttier.  \  engraving  of  the  latter  will  appear 
next  week.  • 

The  Shall  or  is  wonderfully  vigorous,  our 
can'  s  of  the  present  season  having  grown  to  a 
hight  of  1 4  feet.  The  quality  is  sprightly  and 
rich,  though  mo  acid  for  many;  the  color  a 
purplish  red,  not  desirable  for  market  pur¬ 


ROSK  BUGS. 

If  any  Rural  reader  has  found  a  method  of 
clearing  the  Roses  of  bugs  thoroughly,  all  the 
world  will  tie  grateful  for  the  information. 
The  only  pleasure  I  had  in  my  June  Roses  lay 
in  going  out  early  iu  the  morning  and  cutting 
every  Rose  and  half-opened  bud.  At  night  I 
cut  off  all  dead  Roses  aud  thousands  of  bugs- 


carefully  about  the  roots.  A  vicious  hen  had 
the  temerity  to  scratch  off  the  top  of  Paul 
Neyron,  but,  like  Truth  crushed  to  the  earth, 
it  is  good-naturedly  rising  into  foliage  again. 

JAPAN  LILIES. 

What  one  my  (hath  the  golden  bauded  Lily  of 
Japan  ?  Mine,  that  was  so  fine  last  year,  has 
failed  to  appear  above  the  ground  this;  and 


the  Iris  Koemferi  is  in  a  sickly  condition.  I 
planted  my  Gladiolus  bulbs  in  entirely  new  soil 
this  season,  and  they  have  never  looked  more 
thrifty  as  to  leaves.  Some  English  writers 
predict  a  failure  in  the  Gladiolus,  as  the  bulbs 
indicate  rapid  deterioration. 

a  farm  king. 

I  noticed  yesterday  in  riding  from  Harris¬ 
burg  to  Philadelphia  as  I  have  hitherto  ob¬ 
served,  a  series  of  splendid  farms,  with  the 
buildings  painted  white  with  green  blinds,  and 
a  great  deal  of  vivid  red  introduced  here  and 
there,  all  the  farm  gates  being  of  this  lively 
color.  Every  cluster  of  farm  buildings  looked 
like  a  little  village  of  the  gayest  and  cleanest 
appearance.  A  gentlemau  in  the  railway  car 
told  me  that  the  farms,  ten  or  twelve  of  them, 
were  owned  by  a  Mr.  Young,  and  that  he  raises 
very  fine  stock — five  or  six  thousand  dollar 
cows  and  the  like.  I  never  ride  through  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  without  being 
greatly  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  its 
resources,  its  unequaled  (I  believe)  farms, 
and  unequaled  farming — all  crops  in  perfect 
condition,  and  not  a  weed  to  be  seen;  fences, 
outbuildings  and  fruit  trees  made  clean  with 
whitewash. 

MULBERRIES. 

Has  everybody  a  Mulberry  tree  planted  in 
his  door-yard  ?  If  not.  let  not  another  year 
pass  without  planting  one.  Bear  in  mind  al¬ 
so  the  Downing  Ever-bearing  Mulberry — it 
bears  all  the  time  except  during  W  inter,  and 
it  begins  bearing  when  no  taller  than  a  one- 
year-old  boy;  at  least,  that  is  the  case  with 
mine.  A  large,  White  Mulberry  tree  yields 
us  bushels  of  fruit  every  June  and  we  like  the 
berries  very  much;  we  spread  large  cloths 
like  sheets  under  the  tree,  aud  with  a  long 
pole  jar  the  branches,  and  the  ripe  berries 
readily  fall.  The  entire  household  eats  of  the 
fruit  largely,  and  no  one  has  ever  yet  suffered 
any  inconvenience  from  so  doing.  Of  course, 
the  berries  are  so  sweet  as  never  to  require 
sugar.  The  master  of  the  house  is  very  fond 
of  them  with  cream. 

DWARFED  CHERRY  TREE. 

Whenever  cherries  are-  ripe  I  fall  to  wonder- 
ing  if  the  trees,  pruned  when  young,  could  not 
be  cut.  off  at  the  top  and  so  dwarfed  in  stature 
as  to  bring  the  fruit  into  more  piekable  alti¬ 
tude  ?  If  all  ordinary  fruit  trees  could  be 
made  to  grow  low,  branching  low  and  wide, 
there  would  be  far  less  difficulty  in  seeming 
the  fruit.  Has  any  Rural  reader  experimen¬ 
ted  in  this  way,  and  with  what  success  ? 

A  PAEON  Y  BED. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  had  all  the  Prmju- 
ies  in  the  lawn  planted  in  one  large  circular 
bed;  the  deep  red  in  the  middle,  the  white 
next,  the  pink  in  the  outside  tow.  This  year  I 
counted  nearly  two  hundred  blossoming  buds, 
and  one  morning  there  were  between  fifty  and 
sixty  freshly-blown  white  Pteouies.  The  bed 
was  a  beauty,  and  when  out  of  bloom  it  looks 
well,  the  foliage  being  so  handsome.  The 
roots  were  lifted  iu  November. 


BOOKS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  American  Fruit  Drier  or  Pneumatic 
Evaporator — a  pamphlet  of  48  pages,  pub¬ 
lished  for  free  distribution  by  the  American 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  It  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  process  of  evaporating 
fruit  and  of  the  American  Evaporator, 
together  with  a  long  list  of  testimonials  from 
those  who  have  used  this  evaporator,  all  speak¬ 
ing  of  its  excellence  iu  high  terms. 

The  Chemical  Society.  This  pamphlet  of 
44  pages  consists  of  the  very  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.  R.  S.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  above  society,  at  its  annual  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  held  iu  Loudon,  England,  March 
30,  1883.  In  it  is  given  a  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  society,  together  with  an  account 
of  its  work,  its  financial  standing,  short  bio- 
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grapical  sketches  of  recently  deceased  mem 
bers,  and  also  brief  notices  of  the  scientific 
schools  visited  by  Dr.  Gilbert  during  his 
late  travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 


Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  tiie  Soils 
of  some  of  the  Experiment  Fields  at  Rotham- 
sted.  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Results  on  the 
Question  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of 
our  Crops,  by  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  LL. 
D.,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  C.  S.,  and  Joseph  Henry  Gil¬ 
bert.  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  O.  8..  F.  L.  S.  This 
pamphlet  of  GO  pages  is  an  essay,  read  in  the 


chemical  section,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Montreal,  in  August.  1882. 
It  is  about  a  century  since  the  question  of  the 
sources  ol'  tb  nitrogen  of  vegetation  became 
a  subject  of  experimental  inquiry  and  also  of 
conflicting  opinion.  The 
two  chief  sources  from 
which  the  nitrogen  in 
vegetation  is  supposed  to 
be  derived,  are  the  soil 
aud  the  atmosphere.  The 
supplies  from  the  former 
include  those  from  appli¬ 
ed  manure  as  well  as  those 
from  the  stores  of  the  soil 
itself;  and  the  supplies 
from  the  latter  embrace 
the  combined  nitrogen 
coming  down  in  rain, 
snow  and  other  aqueous 
deposits,  as  well  as  those 
from  some  other  possible 
ources  of  combined  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  atmosphere, 
aud  also  the  possible  as¬ 
similation  by  plants  of 
the  free  or  uucombined 
nitrogen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Very  conflicting 
views  ai’e  still  entertained 
respecting  this  question, 
and  the  present  essay  is 
a  highly  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  contro¬ 
versy.  For  over  40  years 
the  Rothamsted  exper¬ 
iments  have  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  and  during  this 
period  a  multitude  of 
facts  have  been  elicited 
bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  in  this  essay  these 
together  with  the  results 
of  other  experiments, 
chiefly  those  of  Bous- 
singault  and  M.  G.  Villo, 
are  briefly  and  lucidly 
condensed.  Starting  out 
with  a  statement  of  the 
yield  of  nitrogen  in  vari¬ 
ous  crops,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  root-crops,  legum¬ 
inous  crops,  etc.,  the 
sources  of  nitrogen  in  the 
crops  are  next  discussed, 
and  the  conclusions  ar¬ 
rived  at  are  that  the 
amounts  of  combined 
nitrogen  annually  com¬ 
ing  down  in  aqueous  de¬ 
posits  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  open  country 
are  entirely  insufficient 
to  do  more  than  supply  a  ARMSTR0Na  wheat. 
small  proportion  of  the  — fio.  622.  See  page  589. 
nitrogen  assimilated  by  crops. 

With  regard  toother  possible  source  of  com¬ 
bined  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  such 
evidence  as  does  exist  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  supplies  are  very  limited  and  inade¬ 
quate.-  The  same  may’  be  said,  even  in  a  greater 
degree,  of  the  supposed  combination  of  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  within  the  soil ;  also 
of  the  supposition  that  plants  take  up  any 
material  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  from 
combined  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  by  their 
leaves.  Finally  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  balance  of  direct  experimental  evidence  is 
decidedly  against,  the  supposition  that  plants 
assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

Next  the  nitrogen  of  the  sail  as  the  source 
of  the  nitrogen  of  crops,  both  cereal,  root  and 
leguminous,  is  discussed,  and  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  are  that,  although  the  facts  of 
production  are  not  yet  conclusively  ex¬ 
plained,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  more 
direct  experimental  proof  that,  tha  soil  rather 
than  the  atmosphere  is  the  source  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  vegetation — and  this  may  be  said  not 
only  of  the  source  of  the  nitrogeu  of  the  cer¬ 
eals,  but  also  of  that  of  the  root  crops  aud 
Leguminosae. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  the  year  1882,  This  hand¬ 
somely  gotten-up  volume  of  154  pages  gives  an 
account  of  the  various  experiments  conducted 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
work  there  in  March  1882  to  March  1883.  The 
most  important  of  these  experiments  have 


already  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Rural.  Those  in  this  State  who  desire  to 
obtain  the  work  must  apply  for  it  to  the  As¬ 
semblyman  of  their  respective  districts,  as  the 
number  of  copies  a  t.  the  control  of  the  Station 
is  boo  small  to  satisfy  such  general  demand. 

The  Thermostatic  Incubator,  its  Con- 
stniction  and  Management,  together  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Brooders,  Nurseries  and  the 
mode  ol  Raising  Chickens  by  Hand,  by  E.  8. 
Ren  wick.  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Expert, 
published  by  the  author,  19  Dark  Place,  N.  Y. 
This  hand-book  of  artificial  incubation,  largely 
illustrated,  can  be  had  for  3G  cents,  in  paper 
cover;  and  56  cents  in  cloth. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  G risers 
Patent  Self-regulating  Grain  Separator  and 
Cleaner  aud  the  Peerless  Portable  Traction 
aud  Domestic  Steam  Engines,  Haw-mills,  etc., 
made  by  the  Geiser  Manufacturing  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  This  handsome,  profusely 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  87  pages,  will  bo  sup¬ 
plied  gratis  to  applicants  by  the  above  thor¬ 
oughly  tmstworthy  firm. 


Making  a  Sow  Own  Her  Pigs. — A  writer 
in  the  Husbandman  says  that  he  had  a  Ches¬ 
ter  White  sow  about  ready  to  drop  her  pigs. 
So  that  day  he  made  it  his  business  to  keep  a 
close  watch  of  her.  As  soon  as  the  first  pig 
eame  she  flew  at  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him  aud  a  club  which  he  bad,  she  would  have 
killed  it  instantly';  but  he  got  it  away  from  her 
aud  as  fast  as  they  came  along  she  tided  to 
kill  them.  He  managed  to  save  all  but  one  of 
them  out  of  eight.  After  she  was  through 
he  tried  to  get  her  to  lie  down  and  let  the  pigs 
suck,  hut  she  would  not  have  a  pig  in  the  pen. 
So  what  to  do  with  them  he  did  not  know. 
He  had  heard  to  get  a  cross  sow  drunk  would 
make  her  own  her  pigs,  but.  never  had  any 
faith  in  it,  yet  ho  resolved  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  So  he  got  a  pint  of  alcohol  and  put  it 
into  four  aunHs  of  sour  milk  and  stirred  in 
one  pint  of  corn  meal  aud  turned  it  into  her 
trough ;  she  ate  it  and  in  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  was  dead  drunk.  He  laid  her  out  as  he 
wanted  her  aud  then  put  the  seven  pigs  to  her, 
aud  theyT  sucked  all  they  wanted  and  then 
snuggled  down  beside  her  and  went  to  steep. 
He  got  out  aud  left  them  for  the  night,  and 
went  to  bed  (it  was  then  ten  o’clock),  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  a  live  pig  in  the  morning.  But^ 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  them  all  alive  and 
happy  as  clams,  and  she  was  as  proud  of  them 
as  any  sow  could  be. 


President  Smith,  of  the  Wisconsin  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  says  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
that  Boyden’s  30  aud  Sharpless  are  entirely 
worthie  s  for  ordinary  purposes.  He  keeps  a 
very  few  of  them  merely  to  show  his  friends 
that  he  can  grow  some  large  berries.  If  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  would  offer  him  50  cents  per 
quart  for  all  that  he  could  grow  of  them,  he 
would  not  set  a  single  acre  of  either  variety. 
If  the  same  paities  would  offer  him  10  cents 
per  quart,  for  all  the  Wilsons  he  could  grow, 
he  would  set  all  the  land  with  them  that  lie 
could  get  pickers  to  pick  during  their  season. 
The  Manchester  has  been  extolled  as  the  most 
remarkable  berry  in  the  world.  He  has  a 
small  piece  of  them  upon  as  good  strawberry 
grouud  as  ho  owns.  They  are  fertilized  byT  Die 
Wilson,  and,  in  addition,  entirely  surrounded 
by  them.  If,  he  says,  they  had  half  as 
much  fruit  as  the  Wilsons  wound  aud  about 
them,  it  is  giviug  them  all  the  credit  that 
they  deserve.  Iu  addition  to  that,  they  are 
apparently  very  much  damaged  with  rust, 
and  show  but  few  signs  of  improvement. 
- m - 

The  common  practice  of  naming  varieties 
of  flowers  and  fruit  after  people  more  or  lass 
distinguished,  results  sometimes  in  rather 
curious  phraseology  of  the  plant  dealers.  For 
instance,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  recent 
British  trade  circular  informs  us  that,  “  Mr. 
Disraeli”  is  “an  elegant  grower,  and  of  most 
excellent  habits,”  “  Lord  Eleho”  a  “  bold  fine 
sort,  very  suitable  for  exhibition, ”  and  “Prince 
Alfred”  a  “free  sort,  and  must  be  well  stopped 
when  young.”  One  young  woman  is  ‘•inclined 
to  straggle,  and  must  be  sharply  pinched;”  a 
celebrated  actress  is  libellously  spoken  of  as  a 
“  blotchy,  pale-colored  sort,”  aud  an  eminent 
duchess,  not  certainly  in  her  first  youth,  as 
“  very  robust,  and  of  great  subtance.”  Fi¬ 
nally,  a  celebrated  lady  (melon)  is  descrilied  as 
“  groen-fleshed,  tightly  laced.” 

- - *♦« - 

Manuring  Growing  Crops,  especially 
those  which  at  the  tirns  of  planting  were  ma¬ 
nured  iu  the  hills  or  drills,  is  of  more  benefit 
than  most  cultivators  are  aware  off.  It  is 


frequently  observed  that  crops  which  have 
been  growing  vigorously  come  suddenly  to  a 
stand-still,  without  any  apparent  cause.  But, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  roots  of  these 
plants  which  have  been  feeding  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  enriched  soil,  are  now  forced 
to  seek  sustenance  in  comparatively  sterile 
grouud.  the  cause  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  In  all  such  eases.  Dr.  Hexamer  sug¬ 
gests,  small  applications  of  guano,  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  or  “complete”  or  “universal’* 
fertilizers,  scattered  over  the  surface,  aud 
raked  or  harrowed  in,  have  generally  a  sur¬ 
prising  and,  if  the  application  is  made  just  be¬ 
fore  a  rain,  almost  immediate  effect. 


FINALLY. 


There  is  no  excuse  for  bad  “gases”  about 
coimtiy  homes,  remarks  Mr.  E.  H.  Leland. 
Every  owner  of  an  acre  of  land  has  the 
means  of  maintaining  a  dean  atmosphere, 
providing,  of  course,  there  are  no  unconquer¬ 
able  marshes  or  misasmatio  rivers  to  deal 

with . The  Dairy  remarks  that  when  a 

hen  will  not  ruu  after  you  for  feed  twice  a 
da}r,  she  is  fed  too  much.  There  is  more  dan¬ 
ger  of  giviug  too  much  than  too  little . 

It  also  makes  the  statement  that  cows  will 
eat  ripe  tomatoes  greedily;  this  vegetation  is 
nutritious  and  beneficial  to  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans;  morever,  a  liberal  mess  of  them  imme¬ 
diately  increases  the  milk  yield. 


^Ivlumctdtmal. 


THE  BASKET  WILLOW,  AND  LONG 
ISLAND  LAND. 

The  question  is  asked  of  whom  Willow  stock 
cau  be  obtained  for  plant  ing.  The  proper  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  should  be  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement  in  the  Rural,  and  those 
having  it  to  sell  would  certainly  consult  their 
own  interest  by  advertising  it.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  different  kinds  and 
some  are  much  better  than  others,  aud  it  is 
important  to  get  the  best.  Another  question 
is,  what  kind  of  soil  it  requires.  In  Central 
New  York  it  succeeds  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
1  presume  it  will  anywhere,  if  there  is  fertility 
enough  in  the  soil  to  cause  wood  to  grow1. 
One  inquires  if  it  would  grow  on  Lilly  land. 
It  would  undoubtedly  grow  on  such  land,  but 
be  more  difficult  to  cultivate.  The  question  is 
asked  if  it  should  lie  planted  in  the  Spring  nr 
Fall.  It  is  plauted  both  in  Spring  and  Fall, 
but  Spring  is  preferred.  There  is  a  difficulty 
about  waiting  for  Spring:  unless  the  stock  is 
engaged  in  the  Fall  it  is  liable  to  be  worked 
up,  so  that,  it  cannot  be  got  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  possible  that  some  lands  are  too  poor  to 
raise  Willow,  In  Syracuse  the  nurserymen 
buy  a  fertilizer  which  is  manufactured  there, 
and  use  it  for  growing  trees.  Now  if  this  is 
good  for  growing  trees,  it  will  lie  likely  to  be 
good  for  the  Willow,  as  the  elements  required 
are  evidently  the  same. 

As  I  am  now  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
Long  Island,  I  think  of  this  everyday,  as  there 
is  so  much  land  here  which  is  very  easy  to 
cultivate,  very  cheap  and  very  convenient  to 
market,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  more  health¬ 
ful  country  in  the  world.  The  land  is  con¬ 
sidered  poor,  but  a  little  manure  works  wou- 
ders  here,  aud  the  commercial  fertilizers  are 
converting  these  fields  into  gardens. 

In  my  travels  on  this  island  1  notice  the 
best  fanners,  with  very  few  exceptions,  take 
the  Rural,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  if  every 
farmer  would  take  it,,  if,  would  add  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  family,  to  the  increase  of  his 
crops  and  to  the  value  of  his  farm.  It  would 
pay  the  owners  of  property  here  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  circulating  this  paper,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  improved  cultivation  would  soon 
add  to  the  reputation  of  these  lauds. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  study  of 
the  means  necessary  to  improve  this  section. 
In  my  travels,  extending  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  I  have  seen  no  section  where  there  were 
so  many  advantages  compared  with  the  dis¬ 
advantages  as  within  a  few  miles  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  To  develop  these  fluids,  however, 
requires  more  capital,  more  intelligence,  more 
knowledge  of  farming.  Good  fanning  gives 
the  means  for  intellectual  culture,  and  the 
reading  of  good  agricultural  papers  is  a  con¬ 
stant  stimulus  to  good  funning.  If  these  lands 
prove  well  adapted  to  the  Willow,  I  would  not 
ask  for  any  better  business  than  raising  Basket 
Willow  on  Long  Island.  1  notice  but  few 
sheep  on  this  island.  1  am  told  the  reason  is 
there  are  so  many  dogs.  I  think  there  is  an 
average  of  two  dogs  to  a  house.  These  are 
the  greatest  nuisance  I  have  met  with.  I 
think  these  lands  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  small  fruits,  and  still  most  families  have 
none  except  such  as  grow  wild.  Comfort 
health  and  profit  require  the  use  of  fruits,  to  a 


large  exteut,  and  the  agricultural  papers  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  teaching  the 
people  how  to  raise  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Many  people  think  they  can  afford  to  take  but 
one  paper :  and  they  want  to  take  a  paper  that 
contains  the  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
hence  the  agricultural  paper  is  left  out.  This 
is  Certainly  a  great  mistake;  no  matter  what 
other  ur  how  many  others  a  farmer  may  take, 
every  farmer  will  manage  his  farm  better  by 
l  eading  a  good  agricultural  paper.  [Yet  it  is 
to  meet  this  very  demand  of  the  agricultural 
community  that  the  Rural  has  deemed  it 
right  to  condense  all  items  of  important  and 
interesting  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  benefit  of  its  readers. — Eds.] 

It  is  impossible  for  u  inau  to  read  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  of  so  many  other  men 
without  deriving  a  profit  from  it  in  comparison 
with  which  the  cost  of  the  paper  is  uothiug. 
But  we  must  not  bring  everything  to  a  money 
standard.  These  pftpore  are  the  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  inti)  the  family  a  thousand  comforts 
and  conveniencies  that  otherwise  would  uot  be 
there.  We  should  understand  that  the  most 
important  thing  for  the  family,  is  the  proper 
education  and  development  of  the  children, 
and  surrounding  them  with  those  influences 
that  tend  toward  refinement.  The  library,  a 
variety  of  papers,  as  well  as  good  schools 
are  important.  A.  M.  Williams. 


Poor 'Success  With  Willows. 

I  see  Mr.  A.  M.  Williams  is  inclined  to 
cause  another  Willow  inauin.  Some  20  years 
ago  I  planted  and  plauted  Willows  till  I  had 
about  20  acres  growing.  I  bought  of  a  Ver¬ 
mont  man  a  willow  peeler  costing  about  *400, 
including  freight,  and  1  raised  from  two  to  ten 
tons  each  year  as  my  plantation  increased.  I 
could  peel  for  only  about  four  weeks,  when 
the  bark  slips  in  May  and  June.  The  steam 
process  is  too  costly.  At  Geneva,  New  York, 
I  got  another  machine  costing  800,  that  could 
be  run  by  one  horse  power.  It  did  not  do 
good  work,  however,  ami  1  had  a  better  one 
made  to  order.  Then  the  Civil  War  demoral¬ 
ized  the  trade,  so  I  left  the  business  for  a  more 
profitable  aud  less  perplexing  one.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  I  would  uot  advise 
a  rush  into  this  industry.  When  a  person  de¬ 
sires  to  imitate  the  industrious  and  econom¬ 
ical  habits  of  some  of  our  Germans,  French 
aud  Swedes  in  cultivating  the  Willow  or  rais¬ 
ing  hemp  and  making  up  and  manufacturing 
the  product  at  home,  where  there  is  a  home 
demand,  let  him  put  out  one  or  more  acres 
nnd  give  them  good  cultivation.  The  Salix 
purpurea, or  Purple  Willow,  is  the  best  variety 
for  basket  or  split  work.  A  number  of  cheap 
baskets  or  hauliers  can  be  made  for  farm  use 
with  the  willows  dried  with  the  bark  on. 
They  make  a  very  desirable  article.  I  have 
seen  baskets  made  from  tough,  hard  wood 
that  was  split  und  drawn  through  machinery 
to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Willow,  that  made 
up  into  a  strong  market  or  farm  basket.  An 
artificial  Willow  or  substitute  for  Willow  ,  cau 
be  made  about  as  cheaply  as  the  Willow  can 
be  grown,  peeled  and  shipped  to  market  in 
many  places  in  the  United  States,  l.  h.  b. 


<£|jc  ijcuisman. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


“The  close  of  a  hard  day’s  work,-'  as  pic¬ 
tured  on  page  530,  gave  me  a  very  sad  feeling 
as  I  looked  at  it.  As  a  picture  it  is  to  me  au 
admirable  lesson,  nnd  if  the  artist  hud  tried  to 
convey  iu  any  more  pointed  manner  the  fact 
that  the  necessities  of  our  domestic  animals 
are  too  often  overlooked  aud  neglected,  he 
could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better  way  of 
doing  it.  Here  a  re  two  supposed  tired,  thirsty 
horses  before  au  empty  water  trough,  and  no 
one  to  pump  water  tor  them.  The  brown  horse 
is  closely  investigating  the  dry  trough,  while 
tile  white  one  quite  satisfied  us  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affaire,  protests  with  averted  head 
and  cure  stiffly  pointed  forwards.  1  have  seen 
the  same  kind  of  thing,  and  the  mute  but  elo¬ 
quent  requests  for  immediate  attentiou  at  the 
close  of  a  hard  day’s  work  made  by  weary 
teams  left  to  wait  the  leisurely  convenience  of 
their  owners.  The  rule  for  every  stock  owner 
should  be  to  eat  aud  rest  only  after  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  comforts  of  his  animals  have  been 
attended  to.  Then  “the  sleep  of  the  laboring 
man  is  sweet.” 


The  era  of  the  cowboy  and  the  system 
of  hording  cattle,  with  ull  its  barbarity, 
wicked  cruelty, crime  and  loss  are  about  to  end. 
Hie  day  of  such  a  system  is  passing  away. 
Stock  men  will  now  own  fenced  ranges  aud 
will  provide  fodder  and  shelter  for  their  stock. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  a  herd  lost  by  starvation, 
thirst,  or  the  rigors  of  the  weather,  with  all 
the  pecuniary  loss  aud  the  horrible  suffering 
aud  torment  of  the  hapless  brutes,  implied  b 
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such  a  fact,  will  no  longer  be  known.  A  total 
change  will  occur,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  humanely  disposed,  and  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public.  What  the  ell'ect  will  be 
upon  the  stock  interests  of  the  Eastern  breed¬ 
ers  and  farmers  one  can  scarcely  dare  to 
guess.  But  it  will  possibly  produce  for  a 
time  a  period  of  low  prices  such  as  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  lard  cheese  have  caused  in  the 
dairy,  aud  cheap  Northern  grain  has  caused 
in  regard  to  wheat,  aud  give  those  who  are 
affected  by  it  a  rather  hard  squeeze.  But  if 
we  never  had  a  squeeze  we  should  swell  out  of 
all  proportion.  The  bad  must  be  taken  with 
the  good,  and  low  prices  are  often  a  useful  in¬ 
centive  to  improved  methods  aud  cheaper  be¬ 
cause  enlarged  production. 

TnE  whole  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards 
lower  prices.  It  has  been  so  for  some  years 
aud  is  general  in  other  industries,  aud  the 
whole  cause  of  it  is  enlarged  competition 
which  makes  necessary  cheaper  products  to 
meet  it.  The  dairyman  must,  double  his  pro¬ 
duct  by  improving  his  stock  uud  his  system  of 
farming  and  feeding;  the  breeder  must  im¬ 
prove  his  stock  uud  supply  the  dairymen  nud 
tanners  with  hotter  material,  and  these  must 
alter  their  methods  to  conform  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  advance.  When  uu  army  makes  u  chauge 
of  front,  or  a  part;  of  it  makes  a  charge,  the 
line  is  kept  unbroken ;  there  must  be  no  lag¬ 
gards,  aud  so  it  must  be  with  the  great  army 
of  live  stoek  owners,  dairymen,  farmers,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

Tue  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  and 
when  one  runs  a  race  (1  knew  how  it  was  my¬ 
self  when  1  was  a  boy),  how  he  is  pleased  to 
see  the  one  ahead  trip  aud  go  ail  of  a  heap. 
Just  uow  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  first 
of  the  adulterators,  the  glucose  manufac¬ 
turers,  are  going  of  a  heap,  uud  still  pleasing 
to  hope  that  the  oleomargarine  men  may  fol¬ 
low,  and  buttoriue  aud  sume,  aud  olivine  and 
cottouseediue,  may  soon  come  to  “  col- 
lapsiue"  and  go  the  sweet  way  or  the  glucose. 
But  it  wont  help  matters  unless  dairymen  can 
step  light  into  the  vacant  place  and  keep  up 
the  line  of  advance.  Aud  so  with  the  sheep 
aud  cattle  men.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those 
Western  stockmen— new  to  the  business— who 
have  bought  at  high  prices  may  fail,  but  it 
wont  help  Eastern  stockmen;  they  must  too 
the  mark  along  with  the  Western  men,  aud  to 
do  this  they  must  take  a  step  forward. 


I  agree  with  Ur.  Hoskins  that  such  rascal¬ 
ities  as  may  bo  termed  “cow  jockeying” 
should  be  exposed.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
just  as  well  to  keep  the  I  act  tuat  they  are 
practiced  before  the  public  aud  so  put  pur¬ 
chasers  on  their  guard.  For  myself  1  may 
have  perhaps  too  little  confidence  in  human 
nature.  But  l  learned  the  lesson  at  great  cost 
and  when  1  paid  the  bill  my  lawyer  said  to 
me,  “Now  don't  yon  ever  trust  any'  man 
again.”  Aud  I  think  of  that  every  time;  but 
still  I  trust  men  a  good  deal,  but  never  with 
xuy  pocketbook  or  a  blank  check  unless  1  am 
round  to  watch;  and  it  is  just  the  same  to  take 
any  rnau’s  word  when  you  are  paying  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  for  an  animal  on  the  strength 
of  a  simple  representation,  even  although  he 
umy  be  a  breeder  of  stock,  unless  one  watches 
lum  pretty  closely.  For  instance,  the  A.  J . 
C.  <J.  have  issued  a  circular  to  the  effect  that 
ouo  W.  L.  Gardiner  uiudu  fraudulent  entries 
in  the  herd  book,  and  uo  entries  will  hereafter 
be  made  on  this  man's  word.  Does  any  sane 
man  believe  when  one  rascal  is  caught  there 
are  not  a  score  undiscovered!  Aud  especially 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  cheat  in  the  matter  of 
pedigrees,  uud  pedigrees  are  worth  so  much. 


farm  Cconoimj. 


A  TOBACCO  RACK. 


When  tobacco  is  hung  upon  laths,  in  the 
field,  as  the  plants  are  cut,  a  rack  of  the 
style  shown  in  Fig.  628,  is  used  for  supporting 
the  laths  in  t  heir  passage  from  the  field  to  the 
curing  house.  This  consists  essentially  of  two 
railings,  about  43^  feet  high,  which  support 
the  ends  of  the  laths,  t  he  plants  hanging  bo- 
tweeu.  As  the  rack  is  required  to  support  a 
considerable  load,  it  must  be  substantially 
built,  or  it  will  soon  give  way  from  the  strain 
that  it  receives  when  the  load  is  driven  over 
rough  ground.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible  tor  con¬ 
venience  in  liftiug  it  on  and  oil'  the  wagon, 
and  for  ease  of  draft.  The  ouo  here  described 
was  constructed  with  reference  to  strength 
and  lightness. 

Tobacco  racks  are  usually  built  rather  long, 
so  that  they  can  carry  a  good-sized  load 
without  undue  crowding  of  the  plants.  The 
one  shown  is  supposed  to  be  20  feet  in  length, 
which  is  the  length  more  commonly  used. 
The  wood  is  yellow'  pine,  though  white  pine 
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would  perhaps  have  answered  as  well  for  ah 
except  the  bed-pieces,  The  latter  should  be  of 
some  strong  and  elastic  timber.  A  very  good 
quality  of  hemlock  would  perhaps  answer 
as  well  as  yellow  pine.  The  bed-pieces  which 
rest  upon  the  wagon,  are  2x0  inches,  the  up¬ 
right  posts  3x3,  and  the  cross-beams  that  sup¬ 
port  the  posts  2x5,  tapered  to  2x2  inches 
at  the  ends.  The  rail  at  the  top  of  the  posts 
is  formed  of  a  2x3  inch  scantling.  To  the 
outside  of  this  is  nailed  a  board  three  inches 
wide,  so  that  it  projects  an  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  scantling.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
laths  from  moving  end-wise.  The  posts  are 
mortised  into  the  scantling  at  the  top,  but  at 
the  bottom  they  should  be  attached  to  the 
cross-pieces  in  a  stronger  way.  1  made  a 
very  shallow’  mortise  in  the  cross-piece,  sim¬ 
ply  to  hold  the  end  of  the  post  in  place,  and 
then  secured  it  by  passing  au  eight-inch  ma¬ 
chine  holt  through  the  cross  piece,  aud 
upward  in  the  eeuter  of  the  post,  letting  the 
nut  in  at  the  side.  This  joint,  which  1  have 
endeavored  to  illustrate  at  the  base  of  the 
center  post,  iu  the  drawing,  is  the  one  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  putting  together  the  frame¬ 
work  of  machines,  aud  it  will  endure  much 
more  jarring,  without  working  loose,  than  the 
ordinary  mortise  and  tenon.  The  center  and 


rear  cross-pieces  project  15  inches  outside  of 
the  posts,  on  each  side  of  the  rack,  to  make 
room  for  braces.  The  forward  cross-piece, 
however,  cannot  project  beyond  the  work, 
without  interfering  with  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon.  The  braces  must  therefore  be  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  posts  iu  this  case.  The 
bed-pieces  are  placed  Hi  inches  nearer  together 
at  the  forward  ends  of  the  rack  than  at  the 
rear,  for  convenience  iu  turning.  The  cross¬ 
pieces  are  attached  to  the  bed-pieces  in  the 
maimer  desenbed  for  a  hay-rack,  in  a  former 
article;  viz.,  by  clamps,  made  of  three-eighths 
inch  round  Iron,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  staple, 
with  square  angles,  aud  having  nuts  fitted  to 
the  ends  of  the  arms.  The  clamps  arc  placed 
over  the  two  pieces,  as  indicated  at  Fig.  023, 
when  a  bit  of  band-iron  having  holes 
punched  through  it  at  the  proper  distances 
apart,  is  slipped  over  the  ends  of  the  arms, 
and  the  nuts  screwed  on.  The  pieces  are  kept 
from  slippiug  upon  each  other  by  cutting  a 
very  slight  gain  in  each  where  they  come 
together. 

The  rack  is  held  iu  place  on  the  wagon  by 
a  cross-piece  notched  to  tit  bet  vveou  the  stakes 
_ . _ 


of  the  bolster,  and  placed  just  forward  of  the 
forward  post,  us  shown.  It  is  let  into  the  bed- 
pieces  its  thickness  (two  inches),  aud  secured 
to  them  by  bolting.  A  tic  is  placed  across  the 
toil  of  the  ruck  at  each  end  to  prevent  the 
sides  from  spreading  apart.  These  are  made 
or  strips  of  wood,  two  Inches  square,  one  end 
of  which  is  made  into  a  hinge,  aud  the  other, 
into  a  hook.  The  hinge  and  hook  are  made  of 
band-iron,  iu  the  maimer  shown  at  the  left  end 
of  the  rack,  iu  Fig.  023  where  the  tie  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  living  let  down  for  convenience  iu 
loading  or  unloading.  A  short  section  of  the 
scantling  is  rounded,  over  which  the  baud- 
iron,  bent  iu  t  he  form  of  a  staple,  tits.  This 
hinge  tits  loosely  enough  to  permit  the  tie  to 
swing  over  the  ends  of  the  scantling  ou  the  op¬ 
posite  side  ol'  the  rack.  The  hook  tits  iu  a 
gain  cut  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  scantling , 


as  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  rack,  where  the 
tie  is  represented  in  its  place.  The  iron  braces, 
10  in  number,  are  made  of  cast-off  tire  from 
a  farm  wagon,  and,  if  not  at  hand,  this  kind 
of  iron  may  be  bought  very  cheap  at  almost 
any  blacksmith’s  shop.  A  single  light  plank, 
fastened  to  the  cross-pieces  in  the  center  of 
the  rack,  forms  the  only  bottom  required. 

‘■Elm.” 


HEDGE  FENCES, 


The  item  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  6,  p.  6,  on 
“Hedges  vs.  Fences,”  prompts  me  to  write 
down  a  lew  thoughts  on  the  subject.  I  have 
often  wondered,  while  traveling  iu  the  country 
in  this  State,  why  it  ii  that  one  sees  so  few 
hedges.  Timber,  such  as  rail  fences  are  made 
of,  is  iu  great  demand  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  ami  lumber  is  high  aud  constantly  ris¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  a  common  thing  here  to  see  long 
lin as  of  fences  being  just  constructed  of 
boards  and  posts;  faucy  sometimes  dictates 
wire;  others  think  they  will  overcome  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  repairing  fences  and  evade  the. 
“tooth  of  time,”  by  putting  up  new-fangled 
iron  fence-posts,  iron  imbedded  in  a  thick 


wedge  of  burnt  clay  and  smooth  aud  barbed 
wire  alternately ;  but  hedges  in  this  seetion  of 
country  are  scarce,  being  an  importation 
from  the  West  where  one  can  see  farm  after 
farm  inclosed  in  neat,  yes,  beautiful  hedge 
fences.  This  seems  strange;  but  I  see  that 
opinions  as  to  their  value  are  divided.  1  have 
seen  the  state  nent  given  in  a  farm  paper  of  a 
man  who  has  hedges,  that  if  he  were  rid  of 
them  he  should  never  plant  them  again— it 
requires  too  much  work  to  keep  them  iu  order; 
others  say  they  rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility. 
These  are  t  he  main  arguments  brought  agatest 
them,  but  after  carefully  weighing  the  evi¬ 
dence  1  think  they  are  not  well  founded.  All 
fences  hitherto  built,  except,  perhaps,  some 
stone  walls,  are,  after  the  first,  few  years,  con¬ 
stantly  out  of  repair  and  not  only  the  labor  of 
restoring  them  iu  good  shape,  but  the  loss 
caused  l.y  cattle,  etc,,  getting  through  the 
break,  must  lie  taken  into  consideration.  If 
you  adhere  to  rail  and  board  fences,  every 
stormy  night  must  set  you  in  fear  that  you 
will  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find  your 
fence  down,  and  your  stoek  in  your  crops.  If 
wire  fence  resists  the  attacks  of  heat  and  cold. 


* 


wot  and  drought  for  a  time,  you  may  not  infre¬ 
quently  lie  grieved  to  find  your  best  eolt  en¬ 
tangled  iu  it  and  badly  torn  up,  Buc  how¬ 
ever  much  your  hedge  fence  may  be  neglected, 
after  it  once  turns  cattle,  you  need  never  have 
your  slumbers  disturbed  with  visions  of  stock 
destroying  your  crops,  to  their  injury  as  well 
as  your  own ! 

The  Osage  Orange  puts  it  iu  the 
bauds  of  every  farmer  to  manufacture  his 
own  fence  with  uo  other  expense  than  the 
price  of  seeds  or  plants.  This  can  be  no  small 
item  with  the  poor  farmer,  and  is  certainly 
no  small  item  with  the  practical  farmer  who 
keeps  the  run  of  his  exjienses  and  his  profits 
From  good  pla  nts  well  cared  for.  a  good  fence 
can  be  made  iu  three  years.  In  this  time  you 
have  not  only  earned  the  cost  of  a  board  or 
wire  fence,  but  as  many  fences  as  you  might 


be  required  to  put  on  the  same  line  as  long  as 
you  live ,  for  a  hedge  fence  will  outlive  you  if 
properly  handled.  The  yearly  attention  to 
trimming  is  not  so  great  a  task  as  many 
would  suppose,  but  the  secret  lies  iu  knowing 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  If  the  hedge  is 
trimmed  when  iu  its  growth  the  tender 
branches  can  be  easily  cut  with  a  common 
corn  cutter  (or  even  with  a  grass  mower 
turned  up)  and  a  side  can  be  clipped  as  fast  as, if 
not  faster  than,  you  can  mow  grass  with  a 
scythe.  Farmers  complain  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  on  rainy  days;  well  here  is  a 
job  that  can  be  done  successfully ;  your  soil, 
not  only  when  it  rains,  but  some  time  after,  is 
in  no  tit  condition  to  handle,  but  your  hedge 
is  ever  ready  for  work.  The  thoughtful  farmer 
will  always  be  provided  with  good  gum  boots, 
rubber  coat  and  hat;  donning  these  be  can  de¬ 
fy  rain  and  rheumatism,  and  prosecute  his 
work  with  a  generous  grin  of  satisfaction. 
His  hired  help  should  be  provided  or  furnished 
with  a  similar  outfit. 

The  second  objection  that  it  impoverishes 
the  soil,  I  deny.  I  have  seen  corn  and  wheat 
growing  nearer  an  old  hedge  than  they  could 
be  planted  to  a  rail  fence,  and  if  there  was 
any  difference  the  corn  and  wheat  were  ranker 
next  to  the  fence  than  further  away.  I  have 
adopted  one  rule  for  all  vegetation — the  high t 
of  a  plant  determines  the  extent  of  the  roots. 
Keep  your  hedges  trimmed  and  they  will 
never  injure  your  soil.  Another  objection 
might  be  raised  by  those  who  believe  in  doing 
things  by  halves,  that  it  makes  a  harbor  for 
vermin,  like  rabbits,  etc.  If  your  hedge  is 
trimmed,  not  leaving  too  much  base,  and  your 
weeds  are  mowed  down  as  you  mow  them  out 
of  your  fence  corners,  vermin  can  find  no 
shelter  there.  Besides  all  I  have  said  in  its 
favor,  there  are  many  other  considerations 
worthy  of  notice.  In  my  estimation  there  is 
no  other  fence  that  approaches  a  well-kept 
hedge  fence  for  beauty.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  plant  hedges  wherever  fences  are  needed, 
as  in  lots  that  are  subject  to  changes,  and  so 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  allow’  one  plaut  in 
a  rod  to  grow  without  clipping.  These  are  not 
only  desirable  as  shade  trees  along  roads,  but 
in  a  few  years  will  attaiu  a  size  large  enough 
for  fence  posts,  aud  first-class  posts  they 
make  too,  being  considered  as  durable  as 
locust  or  cellar.  If  you  are  a  gardener 
or  fruit  grower  what,  better  protection 
against  those  who  are  attracted  by’  your 
luscious  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  tempted  t 
break  the  commandment  “thou  shalt  not 
steal”  than  a  good  hedge?  J.  D.  K. 

Sidney,  O. 


STEEL  RODS  FOR  FENCING. 


Fences  are  a  necessity  on  nearly  every 
farm,  and  they  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  at 
great  expense.  Hedges  and  rail  fences  may’ 
be  said  to  have  had  their  day.  Board  fences 
are  most  common  uow,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  coining  fence  will  be  made  of  iron  or 
steel.  The  essential  qualities  iu  a  fence  are 
strength,  durability  and  cheapness.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  that  it  should  occupy  but  little 
room;  tfiat  it  may  be  made  or  repaired  with¬ 
out  skilled  labor ;  and  that  it  should  form  no 
barrier  to  the  wind,  especially  when  on  the 
west  side  of  a  road  during  a  snow  stonn.  Steel 
rods  meet  every  requirement  more  fully  than 
any  other  material  new  in  the  market.  A 
barbed  wire  fence  is  thought  to  be  strong:  but 
within  half  a  mile  of  where  I  write  a  dog 
drove  a  cow  through  one — much  to  the  injury 
of  both  cow  and  fence.  In  another  instance, 
a  w  hole  herd  of  cattle  ran  through  one  before 
it  w’as  up  48  hours.  A  few  weeks  ago  one  of 
the  Rural  subscribers  in  this  tow  n — H.  B. 
Camp— lost  a  valuable  horso  by  having  its 
throat  cut  on  such  a  fence.  A  steel  rod  could 
not  lie  broken  by  any  ordinary  means.  It 
would  pull  out  the  post  first.  As  to  the  durabil¬ 
ity  of  such  rods,  uo  one  will  have  any  fea re. 

“Where  can  they  be  obtained?”  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  many’  of  the  readers  of  tb-* 
Rural  interested  in  the  mutter  by  a  commit 
mention  of  mine  some  weeks  ago.  Naylor  A 
Co,  6  Oliver  St.,  aud  Jere.  Abbott  A  Co.,  No. 
35  Oliver  St,,  Bostou,  sell  them.  A  rivet  es¬ 
tablishment  iu  this  town  bought  500  tons 
last  week.  |  \V  e  do  not  kuo w  these  firms.  -Eds.  ] 

They  may  also  be  obtained  at  nearly  all  rol¬ 
ling  mills  where  steel  rails  are  made.  There 
is,  however,  a  w'ire  mill  in  connection  with 
many  of  these  establishments,  uud  wire- 
makers  would  much  prefer  to  have  farmers 
use  wire  instead  of  rods.  Its  manufacture  is 
very  profitable.  A  man  can  draw  two  tons  of 
roils  from  No.  5  to  No.  9  iu  a  day. 

The  price  of  imported  steel  rods,  No,  5 
(thirteen-sixty -fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  running  nearly  nine  feet  to  the  pound,)  iu 
50  ton  lots,  is  850  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  A 
single  ton  would  cost  a  little  more.  Nos.  6  or 
7  would  do  as  well,  but  as  there  is  a  higher 
duty  on  smaller  sizes,  only  few  are  imported. 
On  No.  5,  the  duty  is  00  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Imported  rods  are  usually  softer  aud  much 
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pleasanter  to  handle.  Should  there  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  steel  rods  for  fencing,  any  amount 
could  be  obtained ;  for  what  sense  would  there 
be  in  a  “protective”  tariff  on  articles  that  are 
not  made  at  home?  M.  Crawford. 

Cuyahoga  Palls,  0. 


farm  Copies. 


Now  that  the  season  of  Agricultural  Fairs 
is  in  full  blast,  we  would  say,  avail  yourself  of 
the  many  opportunities  to  compare  your  owu 
farm  products  with  those  of  your  neighbors, 
and  see  wherein  you  may  benefit  yourself. 
Spend  more  time  in  examining  and  studying 
the  exhibits  and  less  on  the  horse  trots. 

*** 

Save  your  seeds.  The  Rural  has  sent  out 
many  choice  farm,  flower  and  garden  seeds, 
and  those  wishing  more  of  their  kind  would  do 
well  to  save  seeds  from  the  best  plants.  Label 
them  properly,  and  put.  them  in  a  cool,  dry, 
safe  place,  away  from  all  vermin. 

*** 

In  gathering  apples,  besides  handling  them 
carefully,  assort  them  according  to  quality 
rather  than  dump  them  into  barrels  or 
piles.  Fine  apples,  well  handled,  always  tiring 
good  prices. 


*** 

Do  not  allow  the  squashes  to  be  touched  by 
early  frosts,  as  they  are  not  benefited  thereby 

*** 

Before  you  begin  to  store  your  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  cellar,  do  you  think  it  would 
pay  you  to  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning  out 
and  airing,  ending  up  with  a  good  whitewash- 
ng?  Think  it  over  a  bit. 

*** 

Are  you  fond  of  the  fragrant  Hyacinth, 
the  beautiful  Tulip,  etc,?  If  so,  now  is  the 
time  to  obtain  and  plant  the  bulbs.  In  the 
Spring,  before  the  leaves  or  other  flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  their  beautiful  and  varied  flowers  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flow  er  garden. 

Clayey  loam  is  the  best  wheat  soil  obtain¬ 
able.  If  the  laud  has  been  plowed  for  wheat 
in  August,  cultivate  it  enough  to  pulverize 
and  “firm”  it.  If  the  land  has  to  be  manured, 
it  will  pay  best  to  have  the  manure  as  fine  as 
is  possible  and  well  rotted,  so  as  to  mingle 
with  the  soil  directly,  and  soon  become  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food. 

t  *** 

Store  potatoes  in  a  dark,  cool,  dry  cellar, 
in  shallow  bins.  Sweet-potatoes  that  have 
been  thoroughly  ripened  and  dried  in  the  sun 
may  be  well  kept  in  a  good  dry  cellar,  of  about 
40  degrees  temperature,  or  in  boxes,  packed  iu 
clean,  dry  sand.  Put  first  a  layer  of  sand, 
then  of  potatoes,  next  saud,  etc. 

*** 

In  picking  grapes,  either  for  market  or  Win 
ter  keeping,  exercise  care  in  the-  handling  of 
them.  It  costs  no  more,  and  the  grapes  keep 
better  for  it.  It  is  wel  I  to  cut  the  clusters  off 
with  small  sccissors,  aud  cut  out  all  imperfect 
berries.  Look  in  the  Querist  columns  for  meth¬ 
ods  of  keeping  grapes  during  W inter. 

*** 

If  you  have  time,  cut  bog  or  marsh  hay  with 
which  to  protect  the  strawberries  next  Winter. 
Pile  it  ready  for  use  ou  the  field  uear  the  berry 
patch. 


Save  some  good,  vigorous  stocky  potatoes 
for  next  year’s  seed.  Many  farmers  prefer  to 
save  the  small  pig  or  unmarketable  potatoes, 
but  it  does  not  pay .  Next  Spring  grow  a  row 
of  potatoes  from  each  kind  of  seeds  under 
like  conditions,  and  notice  the  difference. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MUCK. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Assuming  “muck”  to  be  what  Webster  de¬ 
fines  it — “a  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter” — I  think  it  must  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  soil  iu  which  there  is  not  an  excess  of 
humus  and  other  forms  of  vegetable  matter. 
However,  there  must  necessarily  be  rich 
muck  aud  poor  muck,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  deeayiug  vegetable  substances;  rich 
muck  showing  a  beneficial  influence  on  crops 
immediately  after  its  application  to  the  laud, 
and  poor  muck  not  until  after  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere  and  deprived  of  the 
deleterious  substances  iu  it,  whether  in  the 
form  of  vegetable  or  mineral  salts  or  acids. 
To  make  the  meaning  of  this  more  plain,  let 
me  illustrate;  Lately  in  crossing  several  of 
the  small  sw'amps  in  Southeast  Georgia  and 


Northern  Florida,  w  hich  are  covered  with  Cy¬ 
press  growth  aud  other  aquatic  vegetation) 
I  saw  iu  many  instances  that  the  water  stand¬ 
ing  iu  small  or  large  pools  or  merely  in  ditches 
aud  creeks,  was  perfectly  clear  and  limpid, 
but  having  the  brown  color  of  weak  coffee. 
Here  wras  slowly  deeayiug  vegetable  matter  in 
immense  deposits,  but  the  water  surface  was 
completely  free  of  anything  like  the  green 
scum  so  common  in  other  similar  situations. 
This  I  attributed  to  the  taunin  created  by  vege¬ 
table  growth  uuder  peculiar  circumstances,  in 
so  large  quantity  as  to  arrest  green  semn  or 
other  fungous  growths.  Besides,  here  was  the 
explanation  w  hy  certain  of  these  swamps  are 
reported  to  be  healthy  and  nearly  free  from 
malaria,  the  tannin  aud  other  astringeut 
matters  being  so  abundant,  as  to  arrest  that 
form  of  decay  which  shows  itself  in  the  infin¬ 
ite  multiplication  of  fungous  germs,  malarial 
and  otherwise,  But  uot withstanding  this 
muck  is  the  poorest  of  all  of  the  numerous 
forms,  who  would  doubt,  on  seeing  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  surrounding  sandy  pine  places  in 
vegetable  matter,  that  its  application  would 
not  be  of  the  most  beneficial  character — but 
showing  perhaps,  some  time  after  the  work 
was  done;  and  for  the  reason  these  sandy 
soils  are  not  so  much  lacking  in  the  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food,  as  in  vegetable  matter, 
without  the  presence  of  which  in  all  soils, 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  measure  of  nitrogen 
to  make  large  crops,  aud  even  the  poorest 
muck  can  supply  this  deficiency. 

Further,  in  crossing  au  arm  of  Grange  Lake 
in  middle  Florida,  and  just  after  having 
passed  out  of  the  great  hummock  containing 
the  largest  natural  orange  groves  in  the  State, 
I  noticed  growing  in  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
in  the  deep  muck,  several  large  aud  lusty 
plants,  of  the  Amamnthus  family,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  those  which  grow'  so  rankly  on  the 
richest  lands  in  Illinois.  Judging  from  the 
character  of  the  vegetation,  1  w'ould  conclude 
this  muck  I  saw  on  the  outer  borders  of 
Orange  Lake,  would  be  found  nearly  as  rich 
in  plant  food,  ton  for  ton  where  newly 
dug,  as  old  and  well  rotted  stable  manure. 
And  it  is  my  impression  if  t  he  orange  growers 
on  the  hummock  lands  of  Florida,  should  ever 
find  the  soil  losing  strength,  all  they  will  need 
to  do  to  renew  its  fertility,  will  be  to  transfer 
the  muck  1  have  described  from  the  swamps  to 
their  fruit  orchards. 

The  two  kinds  of  muck  described  represent 
the  best  and  the  poorest  forms.  There  are  a 
hundred  gradatious  between  these,  whose 
composition  and  value  depend  upou  the  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  which  they  have  been  made, 
but  they  ate  ail  alike  in  one  essential — they 
are  masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  as  such,  contain  one  essential  ingredient 
of  every  productive  soil — humus,  nearly  all 
soils  being  fertile  or  unfertile  iu  the  proportion, 
within  a  certain  limit,  to  which  they  are  rich 
or  poor  in  vegetable  matter. 

We  may  conclude  then,  for  the  thin  sandy 
aud  rocky  soils  of  New  York  and  New'  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  well  worn  clays  of  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  aud  indeed  the  entire  Winter  wheat  belt 
so-called,  for  almost  the  entire  cotton  belt  aud 
the  “hill  country”  south,  aud  especially  for 
that  vast  exteut  of  thin,  pine  plain  which 
stretches  around  from  Virginia  south  through 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Flor¬ 
ida  and  thence  on  through  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  far  into  Texas,  muck  of 
almost  any  kind  will  be  found  a  valuable 
addition. 

But  to  come  nearer  home.  The  winter  wheat 
region  of  Illinois,  which  embraces  say,  the 
south  third  of  the  State,  posesses  a  soil  rich  iu 
every  element  of  plant  food  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  cereals,  except  vegetable 
matter  and  its  constant  associate  and  attend¬ 
ant,  nitrogen,  and  the  great  problem  is  how  to 
supply  this  invaluable  substance,  that  is,  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  Muck  in  any  form  applied  to 
these  lands,  would  in  course  of  time  raise  their 
productive  capacity  to  the  highest  limit,  and 
could  six  inches  of  it  be  scattered  over  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  the  section,  a  production  of  all 
the  cereals  might  be  counted  on,  equal  to 
that  of  the  bonanza  lands,  for  half  a  century. 

But  not  only  does  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
produced  aud  retained  in  the  soil  depend  upou 
the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  therein,  but 
the  capacity  of  that  soil  to  hold  moisture  and 
therefore  to  grow  crops  iu  droughty  seasons, 
is  measured  in  the  same  way,  aud  to  such  an 
exteutisthis  true  that  while  some  soils — those 
of  portions  of  Kansas  notably — refuse  to  grow 
Corn  unless  there  is  a  more  or  less  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  rainfall  during  the  gx'Owing  season, 
the  best  of  the  black  soils  of  the  prairie,  fur¬ 
ther  east,  will  ripen  crops  with  a  minimum 
of  rainfall  so  limited,  the  phenomenon  must  be 
seen  aud  witnessed  to  be  believed  and  accepted 
as  real. 


ABOUT  BURNING  STRAW. 


Disparagement  of  the  custom  of  burning 
straw  on  land  is  made  ou  page  358  of  the  Rural 


by  “W,”  w'ho  also  depreciates  Virgil’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  calls  to  notice  the  deterioration  of 
lands  from  Spain  to  Asia  Minor.  Can  it  be 
that  W.  has  intimate  and  practical  proof  of 
the  ill  effects  of  this  practice?  There  are 
other  reasons  to  be  noticed  in  a  consideration 
of  the  exhaustion  of  lands  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  that  the  sterility  of  the  soils  of 
the  higher  elevations  caunot  be  charged  to  the 
practice  of  burning  stubble  and  scanty  litter¬ 
ings,  seems  very'  evident. 

In  his  first  Georgic,  Virgil  says: — 

‘Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement 
found, 

With  kindled  fires  to  burn  up  the  barren 
ground, 

W  hen  the  light  stubble,  to  the  flames  resigned, 
Is  driven  along,  and  crackles  in  the  wind.” 

But  something  more  thau  a  “light  stubble’? 
is  needed  to  produce  noticeable  results.  Straw 
spread  six  inches  deep  ou  barren  kuollsor 
poor  spots  will  make  a  good  showing — not 
spread  and  burned  before  the  “crooked  plow,” 
but  upon  the  plowed  ground,  previous  to  sow¬ 
ing. 

Unquestionably,  every  farmer  should  seek 
to  “work  down”  every  particle  of  the  straw 
stack  before  the  annual  drawing  out  of  man¬ 
ure  and  cleaning  of  barn-yard.  But  iu  uiue 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  not  attended  to.  Many 
farmers  keep  the  yard  well  littered  during  the 
Winter  and  early'  Spring,  but  afterwards  the 
pressure  of  farm  work  draws  their  attention 
awayr  at  a  time  of  the  year,  too,  when  the 
straw  would  be  reduced  to  manure  more 
rapidly,  and  would  even  increase  the  value  of 
the  manure  already  iu  the  yard,  aud  also  add 
to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  stock. 
With  this  neglect  existing,  we  see  in  passing 
through  the  country  in  mid-Summer  not  a  few 
old  straw  stacks  only  partly  cm,  down.  They 
are  disposed  of  in  various  ways ;  some  sell  the 
straw,  or  burn  it,  while  other  farmers  strew  it 
upon  the  land  and  “plow  it  in,”  or  draw  it 
from  the  yard  to  au  out-of-the-way  place,  to 
await  its  time  to  decompose.  Every  year  in 
which  I  have  had  a  remnant  of  a  stack  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  barn-yard,  and  have  spread  it 
on  plowed  land  aud  burned  it,  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory  aud  the  improvement 
of  the  land  lasting. 

A  portion  of  the  wheat  field  thus  treated 
before  sowing,  gave  a  better  yield  than  others 
which  had  previously  been  better  portions  of 
the  lot.  The  field  was  this  year  cut  lor  clover 
hay,  and  the  portion  on  which  the  straw  had 
been  was  exceedingly  distinct,  the  yield  on  it 
being  double  that  on  the  un manured  ground 
adjoining,  while  it  was  at  least  20  per  cent, 
better  than  the  clover  on  the  manured  land 
closo  by. 

Upou  inquiry  among  other  farmers  who 
have  employed  this  method  of  burning  straw 
on  plowed  ground,  I  find  it  is  held  in  marked 
favor.  The  results  obtained  by  one,  as  given 
below,  demonstrate  its  value  fully.  The  straw 
was  burned  upon  a  large  plot  of  a  field  of 
which  nearly  every  other  section  was  spread 
with  common  barn-yard  manure. 

The  first  crop  from  the  field — wheat, — was 
found  to  be  less  per  acre  in  every  other  part 
thau  ou  the  burned  plot.  At  the  seeding  im¬ 
mediately  following  harvest,  the  field  was 
again  sown  to  wheat,  without  auy  straw  or 
fertilizer  bemg  used  in  any  part.  The  second 
year  gave  a  yield  approximating  3<J  bushels 
per  acre  cm  the  burned  plot,  out-yielding  all 
other  portions  of  the  field,  while  upon  the 
parts  of  the  field  which  did  not  receive  auy 
manure  the  first  year,  the  crop  did  not  exceed 
10  bushels  per  acre.  The  clover  crop  of  the 
following  year  grown  in  this  field  was  very 
much  inferior  in  amount  in  every  other  por¬ 
tion  iu  comparison  with  the  growth  ou  the 
“burnt  straw”  plot,  where  it  was  very  rank 
and  lodged  down.  [What  was  the  nature  of  the 
soil?  That  is  au  important  point  in  this  case. 
Eds.] 

After  all,  should  the  soil  of  a  farm  be  an 
adaptable  one,  it  canuot  be  denied  that  the 
money  deri  ved  from  the  sale  of  the  straw,  in¬ 
vested  in  commercial  fertilizers,  will  reach 
farther,  and  procure  a  larger  return,  aud 
prove  the  more  judicious  in  general  farm 
economy.  W.  L.  Dkvereaux. 

RURAL  PRIZE  SERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer 

LThu  above  Is  tlie  title  of  a  series  of  essuys  Tor  the 
best  of  which  premiums  were  offered  by  the  Rural 
Niiw-Yorklh  last  year,  the  object  be  1  tin  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  nave  limited  means  or  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  capital,  about  to  engage  In  farming. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who 
huve  passed  through  the  trials  of  au  impoverished 
beglnulug  to  real  success.  1 

ARTHUR  WALKER. 

“Agriculture  it;  the  most  healthful,  most 
useful  aud  most  uoblo  employment  of  man.” 
— W  ashington. 

To  point  out  one  certain,  swift  and  unvary¬ 
ing  road  to  success  for  all  men  would  be  a 


difficult  task,  because  the  powers  aud  capaci¬ 
ties  of  men  differ  widely,  and  to  point  out  a 
road  for  all  would  be  like  giving  sailors  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  directions  how  to  roach 
New  York.  The  directions  for  the  sailor  off 
Newfoundland  would  be  different  from  those 
for  the  one  off  the  Canary  Isles,  and  so  must 
the  instructions  for  man’s  success  differ  for 
different  persons;  but  a  few  general  hints  may 
be  of  service,  and  such  I  purpose  giving. 

"Were  success  to  be  judged  w  holly  by  the 
amount  of  wealth  accumulated,  then  the  task 
would  be  simple.  As  Freeman  says:  “The  way 
to  wealth  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain  as  the 
road  to  market.”  Here  is  the  rule — get  what 
you  can,  but  never  let  auy  go.  If  this  rule  be 
folio w'ed  out  it  is  remarkable  how  fast  w’ealth 
will  accumulate,  but  at  the  cost  of  every  good 
aud  noble  impulse  of  our  nature,  yea,  at  the 
cost  of  our  comforts,  pleasures  aud  happiness. 
This  course  would  rob  us  of  our  friends,  in¬ 
deed  of  our  all  except  the  “filthy  lucre,"  and 
what  (jood  would  that  do  us?  Our  lives  iu  the 
end  would  be  failures.  Such  is  not  my  ideal 
of  success  or  prosperity ;  but  a  happy  family 
with  a  pleasant  house,  well  supplied  with 
books,  papers  and  a  few'  works  of  art  aud 
a  good  farm,  well  laid  out  and  stocked  sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  neighbors  who  love  and 
honor  you,  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  living 
for  aud  would  seem  to  mark  the  possessor  as  a 
successful  man.  Then  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  under  the  guidance  of  correct  rules  of 
health,  comfort  aud  happiness  and  under  the 
restraint  of  moral  law  is  a  very  good  measure 
of  success. 

Frauklin,  the  great  American  philosopher^ 
said:  “There  seem  to  be  but  three  ways  for 
a  nation  to  acquire  wealth.  The  first  is  by 
such  ways  os  did  the  Romans  iu  plundering 
their  neighbors;  this  is  robbery'.  The  second 
by  commerce,  which  is  frequently  cheating. 
The  third  by  agriculture,  the  only  honest  wray 
wherein  a  ruau  receives  a  real  increase  of  the 
seed  thrown  into  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  con¬ 
tinued  miracle  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God, 
aud  in  his  favor  as  a  reward  for  his  innocent 
life  and  virtuous  industry.”  This  I  think  to  be 
a  correct  view  of  the  whole  matter,  for  to  be¬ 
come  a  successful  farmer  requires  the  exercise 
of  none  of  the  arts  of  trade,  which  lower  true 
manliness,  and  seldom  does  a  farmer  fail 
to  liavo  a  ready  sale  for  his  products,  aud, 
besides,  he  has  the  quiet  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  gain  is  not  another’s 
loss  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  gain  is  the 
nation’s  gain,  for  one  fanner  canuot  have 
good  crops  unless  his  neighbor  he  similarly 
blessed.  Aud  if  there  he  poor  crops  through¬ 
out  a  county,  then  great  depression  of  busi¬ 
ness  follows  as  a  natural  result. 

But  to  become  a  successful  farmer  requires 
perse voranco  (or  grit),  industry  and  energy 
knowledge  of  one’s  business,  method,  good 
management,  the  necessary  capital  and  econ¬ 
omy  joined  with  good  personal  habits,  and 
the  common  causes  of  failure  are  the  opposites 
of  the  above  requisites.  And  now  I  will 
brief!}’  discuss  these  in  paira,  first  romarkiug 
that  the  great  elements  of  success  anywhere 
are  good  common  sense  aud  a  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion  (strong  muscle),  but  unfortunately  man 
has  no  control  over  these  and  hence  I  omit 
them  iu  this  article. 

Then  the  first  one,  not  necessarily  the  most 
important,  is  perseverance.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  “a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss.”  Then  one  must  stick  to  his  business 
when  once  iu  business,  aud  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  inuu  in  any  business,  no  matter 
how  unpromising,  who  stuck  to  it  for  10  years 
who  was  not  successful,  and,  ou  the  contrary, 
if  a  man  hesitates,  wavers  and  gives  up  at  the 
reverses  of  fortune,  he  caunot  succeed.  For¬ 
tune  will  help  those  who  lie!])  themselves,  and 
the  more  resolute  a  man  is  to  succeed  the 
more  fortune  helps  him. 

I’erseveranee  holds  all  the  other  elements  of 
success  together  till  the  desired  result  is  ob¬ 
tained.  At  best  the  farmer  can  get  returns 
but  once  u  year,  and  that  bull  dog  tenacity 
will  in  time  bring  success  out  of  the  most 
stubborn  enterprise.  If  tho  vermin  and  worms 
destroy  his  coni  ci'op,  ho  must  replant  it  aud 
try  to  destroy  the  worms.  If  the  storms  blow 
down  his  grain  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  guther 
he  must  uot  give  up  but  go  iu  and  with  his 
whole  effort  save  what  be  can.  Auy  one  can 
be  successful  when  success  is  thrust  upon  him 
but  few  can  he  so  when  all  tho  elements  seem 
to  conspire  for  their  ruin.  Tho  storms  may 
ruin  tho  farmer’s  wheat,  the  grasshopper  or 
cut-worms  eat  his  coni,  the  plague  kill  his 
stock,  lightning  burn  up  his  buildings,  aud 
sickness  outer  his  house— auy  one  or  all  of 
these  troubles  may  come  upon  him  and  lie 
should  be  prepared  for  them  and  know  the 
best  way  of  preventing  them  from  overwhelm 
ing  him,  and  what  ho  laid  best  do  when  they 
come  and  do  their  worst.  I  do  uot  mean  that 
one  should  fill  himself  with  gloomy  forebod¬ 
ings  of  the  future  or  with  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  past.  He  should  view  the  past 
merely  to  glean  lessons  for  the  present  aud 
or  tho  future.  Our  mistakes  and  rnisfor 
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tunes  are  but  lessons,  the  meaning  of  which 
we  should  learn  well.  You  may  think  I  am 
indulging  in  a  fanciful  theory;  but  if  you  ob¬ 
serve  the  actions  of  those  whose  lives  are  both 
pleasant  and  successful,  you  cannot  fail  to 
notice  that  they  are  guided  more  or  less  by 
these  points  which  I  have  stated  above. 

There  are  many  farmers,  however,  who 
have  made  a  wrong  choice  of  pursuits.  This 
mistake  is  the  rock  upon  which  many  ships 
have  been  wrecked,  and  as  the  French  pro¬ 
verb  puts  it — it  is  the  first  step  that  costs. 
Many  persons  have  gone  to  farming  without 
any  natural  qualifications  for  the  vocation, 
being  led  ou  by  descriptions  of  the  noble  in¬ 
dependence  and  the  happiuess  of  the  farmer. 
While  all  this  is  true,  yet  there  are  many 
rough  places  in  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  such 
enthusiasts  find  the  fact  out  to  their  sorrow. 
My  idea  is  that  to  be  a  farmer  requires  some 
love  for  nature,  s  >me  taste  for  the  beautiful 
and  good,  and,  above  all,  a  rniud  willing  to 
work  and  labor  among  nature’s  objects,  and 
capable  of  waiting  upon  the  developments  of 
time  to  crown  labor  with  success.  In  choos¬ 
ing  a  pursuit  I  recommend  that  a  person 
doubtful  of  his  calling  should  follow  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  father,  especially  if  the  latter  has 
been  even  moderately  successful;  for  some 
instinct  of  nature  led  him  to  that  calling, 
whatever  it  maybe.  Moreover,  in  following’ 
the  footsteps  of  his  father  one  has  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  the  business,  aud  a  practical 
knowledge  of  one’s  business  is  the  lever  end 
of  success,  for  to  conduct  a  business  success¬ 
fully  it  must  he  conducted  well,  and  how  can 
one  conduct  it  well  unless  he  knows  how?  As 
the  wealthy  man  said,  when  asked  the  secret 
of  success,  “Sir,  I  know  my  business  and 
attend  to  it.”  If  a  fanner  does  imperfectly 
his  part  of  raising  a  crop,  can  he  expect 
nature,  his  co-worker,  to  supply  his  deficit'll, 
cies  in  addition  to  doing  her  own  part.  If  he 
does  ho  surely  will  he  disappointed,  for  nature 
works  the  best  when  she  feels  her  co-worker 
putting  forth  his  best  endeavors.  Nature  is  a 
willing  worker,  but,  like  all  others,  she  re¬ 
quires  the  most  favorable  circumstances  to 
produce  the  best  results.  And  when  a  man 
has  doue  his  best  to  assist  her,  be  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  a  good  result  aud  he  will  not  be 
disappointed  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
if  he  does  his  part  ill,  nature  will  follow  his 
example.  If  a  person  puts  his  crops  in  poorly 
he  will  have  poor  crops;  but  if  he  does  it 
well  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have 
good  crops. 

That  a  faiiner  do  his  part  well  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  do  it  methodically.  He  should 
have  a  plan  for  everything.  He  should  lay 
out  his  day’s  work.  Nature  has  laid  off  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work;  mau  should  follow  her  example  in 
the  smaller  divisions  of  time;  for  one  who  goes 
at  his  work  with  a  plan  does  more  and  better 
work  than  one  who  does  it  hap-hazard,  flying 
from  this  to  that  juntas  an  idea  comes  to  him, 
worrying  himself  dowu,  but  accomplishing 
little.  Method  comes  under  good  manage¬ 
ment,  aud  this  implies  economy.  It  is  not 
enbugh  to  earn  but  to  save  what  is  earned. 
As  I  said  before,  to  save  one  must  hold 
on  to  what  he  gets.  The  old  proverb  has 
it,  “A  fool  can  make  money,  hut  it  takes  a 
wise  man  to  save  it,”  that  is,  to  save  it  decently 
and  not  injure  either  his  busiuoss  or  himself. 
The  saving  of  money,  like  the  getting  of  it, 
should  be  doue  with  a  purpose  and  not  with 
miserly  objects  in  view.  Wastefulness  and 
extravagance  have  been  the  causes  of  more 
bankruptcies  than  all  other  faults.  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  too  great  a  passion  for  show.  We 
are  spending  more  thuu  we  make.  We  live 
too  fast.  We  worship  the  golden  calf,  aud  if 
we  cannot  get  the  gold  wo  want  to  make  with 
tinsel  the  same  display  that  those  do  who  have 
the  real  gold.  We  depart  from  our  regular 
course  of  business  and  speculate  in  hope  of  re¬ 
trieving,  and  departure  from  regular  business 
means  failure.  Then  again,  we  are  apt  to  go 
on  the  credit  system,  which,  if  not  abused, 
may  be  very  good;  but  how  few  huvo  not 
abused  their  credit  when  they  once  began  to 
borrow  money.  You  may  say  that  the  farmer 
is  an  exception  to  this.  While  1  admit  that, 
as  a  rule,  farmers  are  less  extravagant  than 
others,  yet  I  have  known  at  least  two  farmers 
to  become  bankrupts  through  extravagance. 

I  think  I  hardly  need  to  say  anything  of 
personal  habits  aud  the  common  vices.  All 
recognize  the  injurious  effects  of  these,  but 
the  trouble  is  to  get  people  to  refrain  from 
t  hem.  I  have  heard  men  of  the  most  vicious 
habits  declare  that  “wlmt  will  support  one  vice 
would  educate  two  children,”  yet  they  do  not 
try  to  refrain  from  the  wasteful  vice. 

A  farmer  must  have  sufficient  capital  to  do 
the  required  amount  of  work,  to  stock  the 
farm  and  furnish  implements  and  seeds  and 
live  till  the  uext  harvest  time,  or  till  his  stock 
is  ready  for  market.  If  ho  has  not  such  cap¬ 
ital  he  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  anil  is  fre¬ 
quently  forced  to  sell  at  the  most  inopportune 
time,  aud  his  buyings  are  hampered  by  his 
credit.  He  had  better  have  a  smaller  farm 


than  be  subjected  to  such  losses,  and,  besides, 
he  has  a  great  amount  of  worry.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  doing  business  with  little  or  no 
capital,  even  if  he  has  succeeded  (which  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  case)  with  borrowed  capital  to  make 
his  business  a  success,  will  advise  others  to  be¬ 
ware,  Paying  interest  is  a  leak  in  a  man’s 
success,  which  may  sink  the  strongest  vessel. 
Interest  grows  ineessautly,  day  and  night, 
Winter  and  Summer,  never  ending.  Can  the 
crops  keep  up?  Let  us  see:  crops  grow  night 
and  day,  but  not  in  the  Winter,  aud,  besides, 
look  at  the  odds  the  crops  and  stock  must 
battle  with,  and  they  are  never  safe  as  long  as 
they  are  in  one’s  hand,  and  when,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  borrower  counts  his  chickens  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hatched,  ho  finds  he  has  attempt¬ 
ed  all  he  could  do  and  the  machine  jumped  a 
cog  and  he  has  attempted  more  than  he  can 
accomplish.  As  Burns  well  says: — 

“For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thoughts, 
Ev’u  when  your  end’s  attained ; 

And  all  your  plans  may  come  to  naught, 
When  every  nerve  is  strained.” 

Cash  should  be  the  general  rule  and  credit 
the  rare  exception.  This  may  seem  very  slow 
to  a  young  and  poor  person  ambitious  to  rise 
in  this  world ;  but  both  those  who  have  failed 
and  those  who  have  succeeded  ou  the  credit 
plan  say,  “Pay  as  you  go."  The  chances  of 
success  are  not  worth  the  worry  and  the  prob 
able  loss  caused  by  indebtedness. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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A  subscriber  in  Missouri  sends  a  diagram, 
(Fig.  624,  p.  591,)  and  the  following  explanation 
and  questions:  “1.  Meadow,  40  acres,  in  corn  at 
present  2.  Pasture,  10  acres,  prairie  sod  just 
“broke.”  3.  Corn,  12  acres.  4.  Garden  and 
small  fruits.  5.  Dwelling-house  and  yard.  6. 
Stable  and  feed  lot.  7.  Vineyard.  8.  Calf 
pasture,  2yt  acres.  9.  Hog  lot.  10.  Sweet 
corn  and  root  crop  for  hogs,  three-fourths  of 
an  acre.  11.  Orchard,  200  trees,  80  feet  apart. 
12.  Twelve  acres  1  bought  this  Spring,  with 
two  gullies  and  spring  and  a  creek  with  good 
rock  bottom.  On  tins  parcel  there  is  considera 
ble  heavy  timber.marked  with  heavy  cross  aaa, 
and  brush  marked  with  light  eross  b  b  b,  which 
I  expect  to  grub  out;  and  the  vacant  space  is 
prairie  which  1  intend  to  break  this  Spring. 
Garden  and  small  fruits  slope  to  the  north. 
Dwelling-house  and  yard  are  on  a  knoll. 
Stable  and  feed  lot  slope  to  the  north.  Pro¬ 
posed  vineyard  is  a  prairie  sod  just  ‘broke* 1 
this  Summer.  Calf  pasture  is  in  corn  now. 
Hog  lot  contains  two  deep  gullies  with  water 
from  a  spring  near-by,  aud  some  trees  and 
brush.  Orchard  was  planted  three  years  ago. 
The  character  of  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  the 
land  gently  rolling,  with  subsoil  inclined  to 
clay.  Native  grass  is  on  the  cleared  space  of 
the  twelve-acre  parcel.  It  will  amount  to  four 
acres;  w  hen  the  brush  is  cleared  off  it  will  be 
six  acres,  the  balance  being  timber.  I  would 
not  expect  to  keep  many  hogs.  Would  keep 
the  calves  about  twro  years. 

Questions.— What  do  you  think  of  the  idea 
and  plan  of  farm?  I  want  to  get  cows  and 
sell  cream  to  a  creamery”  now  many  cows 
could  I  reasonably  expect  to  keep?  How  can 
I  best  get  lot  marked  2  iuto  grass?  Would  it 
justify  me  to  keep  only  one  good  horse  to 
work  ou  this  place?  Advise  me  all  al>out  it. 

ANS.-With  some  exceptions  the  general  plan 
is  good.  Garden  and  small  fruits  are  near  the 
house,  as  they  should  be,  it  is  better  to  have 
the  stable  and  feed  lots  farther  from  the  house 
than  you  have  indicated.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  the  orchard  where  the 
stable  and  feed  lot  are.  The  vineyard  and 
calf  pasture  are  well  situated.  The  stable 
should  occupy  the  space  you  have  designated 
for  sweet  corn  and  root  crops,  and  these  the 
orchard  site.  This  would  be  the  better  arrange¬ 
ment  if  slopes  did  not  prevent.  A  southern 
or  eastern  slope  is  better  than  a  northern  or 
western  one  for  stable  and  feed  lots.  The 
garden  and  small  fruits  should  slope  to  the 
north  as  you  say  they  do.  Orchard  should  be 
on  high  ground;  a  northern  slope  is  best.  The 
hog  lot  is  well  situated  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  supplied  with  pure  water, 
w  allowing  facilities  and  shelter  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  The  orchard  you  should  keep  in  cultiva¬ 
ted  crops,  potatoes,  rout  crops  for  cows  aud 
hogs,  etc  ,  for  10  years  yet  ,  then  you  may  seed 
to  grass.  Sow  proposed  ialf  pasture  in  wheat 
this  Fall  and  seed  to  Timothy,  Blue  Grass, 
or  Orchard  Grass  (this  Fall)  and  clover 
early  next  Spring.  Grub  out  the  brush  ou 
the  twelve-acre  parcel  but  do  not  break  up 
the  clear  ground;  underbrush  the  timber  aud 
get  the  entire  parcel  iu  Blue  Grass  its  soon  as 
possible.  The  Blue  Grass  will  do  well  on  the 
soil  you  indicate  aud  furnish  pasture  iu  the 
early  Spring  and  late  Fall.  It  will  do  well  in 
the  timber  and  make  a  shady,  well  watered 


pasture.  Make  a  lane  along  the  end  of  the 
garden  leading  from  the  ten-acre  lot  of  tame 
grasses  to  the  timber  pasture,  and  the  cows  can 
go  to  the  shade  in  midsummer.  As  you  do 
not  expect  to  keep  many  hogs  you  will  not 
need  so  much  corn  as  you  indicate  on  the  dia¬ 
gram,  providing  you  have  the  10  acres  in 
meadow.  The  skimmed  milk,  vegetable  scraps 
and  slops  from  the  house,  sweet  com  and  root 
crops  will  furnish  the  hogs  about  all  the  food 
they  will  require ;  and  I  suppose  that  your  ob¬ 
ject  in  keeping  them  is  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  this  milk  and  slop.  Corn  is  not  a  good  food 
for  milch  cows,  unless  ground.  It  would  be 
better  to  dispose  of  it  and  purchase  bran, 
shorts,  etc.  If  you  have  so  much  in  com  you 
will  not  need  so  much  meadow,  for  you  should 
cut  the  corn  for  fodder.  In  that  case  I  would 
take  about  four  acres  from  the  meadow  and 
put  it  into  the  pasture.  On  your  cultivated 
land  at  least,  you  should  practice  a  rotation 
of  crops,  and  I  would  sow  three  acres  of  the 
corn  ground  iu  oats  to  feed  the  calves  upon 
till  they  are  one  year  old  and  also  that  horse. 
The  oats  need  not  be  thrashed,  but  if  they 
are,  the  cows  will  like  the  straw.  It  is  not  a 
great  milk-producing  food,  but  will  be  relished 
as  a  change.  The  corn  fodder  I  would  haul 
out  in  the  Fall,  sow  rye  on  the  ground-(it  will 
need  no  preparation)  and  cover  with  a  sharp 
harrow.  The  rye  will  afford  abundant  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and  early  Spring 
when  grass  fails,  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  corn  crop,  as  it  can  be  plowed  under  in 
time  for  the  next  crop  of  corn.  The  com  will 
be  all  the  better  for  the  ground  having  been 
in  rye.  With  these  changes  you  will  have 
twelve  acres  in  Blue  Grass  pasture,  fourteen 
in  tame  pasture,  six  in  meadow,  nine  in  com 
nine  in  rye  pasture,  three  in  oats,  besides  calf 
pasture  and  root  crops.  The  rye  will  do  well 
on  your  laud.  Yes,  you  will  be  justified  in 
keeping  one  good  horse:  you  will  have  plenty 
of  work  for  him,  and  occasionally  for  another 
one,  which  you  can  borrow  or  hire.  The  pro¬ 
posed  pasture  should  have  been  in  com  or  oats 
this  yeai\  But  nevertheless  I  would  sow  it  in 
wheat  this  Fall  and  seed  to  grass  with  the 
wheat.  Your  pasture  should  be  mostly  clover; 
but  it  is  bette  r  to  so  w  a  si  ight  admixture  of  other 
grasses,  as  the  clover  is  liable  to  winter-kill. 
By  arranging  your  farm  as  I  have  suggested, 
you  might  be  able  to  keep  40  cows.  But  at 
the  number  of  cows  you  can  keep  I  must  guess 
altogether.  There  are  too  many  unknown 
factors  in  the  problem.  Start  with  a  small 
number  and  increase  it  if  you  can.  Your 
neighbors  can  advise  you  better  about  this 
than  I  can.  John  M.  Stahl. 
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AN  HOUR  ON  A  COLORADO  FRUIT 
FARM. 

An  hour  was  all  the  time  allowed  to  see  and 
talk  about  what  would  require  half  a  day,  at 
the  Fossel  Creek  Fruit  Farm.  Mr,  J.  S. 
McClelland  has  commenced  fruit  growing  both 
large  and  small,  which  promises  successful  aud 
profitable  returns.  Entering  his  ground  on  a 
hot  day.  the  visitor  at  once  feels  the  delight¬ 
ful  shade  f  rein  large  trees  of  Cottonwood  of 
three  varieties,  Negundo  Occidents lis  and. 
other  kinds,  standiug  on  a  lawn  covered  thickly 
with  Red  aud  White  Clover  A  comfortable 
farm  house  with  good  barn,  tool-house,  stables, 
etc.,  equal  to  many  iu  the  Eastern  States.  Mr. 
McClelland  being  known  here  as  one  of  the 
best  strawberry  cultivators,  inquiry  was  made 
on  this  subject  first.  He  has  thirty  varieties, 
with  some  of  which  he  is  so  far  only  experi¬ 
menting.  He  plants  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
the  plauts  one  loot  apart,  and  thus  set 
they  have  growu  so  strong  that  the  broad 
leaves  touch  each  other.  Duriug  the  fruiting 
season  water  is  turned  on  betweeu  the  rows 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  Crescent  has 
proved  the  best  bearer,  but  he  thinks  the  Jer¬ 
sey  will  prove  the  best  for  this  country,  with 
the  Manchester.  Wilson  has  not  been  success 
ful  Among  his  varieties  are  Red  Jacket 
President  Lincoln.  Longfellow.  Big  Bob. 
Black  Defiance,  Windsor  Chief,  Glendale, 
James  Vick,  Minor’s  Prolific,  Bid  well,  Jucui 
da,  Sharpless,  Charles  Dow  ning— all  showing 
most  prolific  growth.  This  season  he  sold 
8,000  quarts,  which  brought  35  cents  very 
readily.  The  plants  will  stand  three  years 
without  renewal,  1  nt  Mr.  M.  says  he  thinks 
plantiug  every  year  will  prove  the  best.  The 
first  runuere  of  this  year  on  the  rows  of  Black 
Defiance  were  iu  bloom,  and  he  said  he  must 
turn  the  water  on  them.  Two  crops  a  year 
seem  possible,  aud  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water  all  crops  are  under  perfect  control.  Of 
raspben-ies,  Bluek-caps  show  that  a  large  crop 
has  been  gathered,  leaving  a  great  grow  th  of 
canes.  He  has  also  Reliance,  Cuthbert,  Turner 
and  Belle  de  Fonteuay,  a  Fall-bearing  variety- 
in  beariug.for  the  first  time.  Blackberries — 
Wilson,  Snyder,  Taylor,  Kittatinny— are  all 


doing  well.  In  this  climate  all  these  have  to 
be  protected  in  Winter.  Gooseberries  flourish 
and  bear  great  crops.  Besides  his  first  plant¬ 
ing,  he  has  600  Houghton  out,  twro  years  which 
were  very  full  of  fruit,  and  the  berries  much 
Larger  than  the  same  kind  at  the  East.  The 
writer  secured  a  quart  jar  for  exhibition  in 
other  lands. 

A  young  plum  orchard,  mostly  Miner’s,  is 
making  a  great  grow-th.  He  has  a  large  trac 
planted  with  selected  varieties  of  apples — per¬ 
haps  20  acres — Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Ben 
Davis,  and  Martha  Crabs  were  in  bearing. 
The  Duchess  proved  tender  last  Winter,  while 
Red  Astracban  endured  the  severe  cold  better 
than  any  other.  With  a  selection  of  hardy 
kinds,  this  will  prove  a  good  region  for  apples. 
The  next  county  produced  .500  bushels  last 
year.  The  blackberry  season  is  at  its  hight 
<»nd  piles  of  crates  can  be  seen  every  day  at 
Boulder  Station  for  the  Denver  and  Mountain 
markets. 

Mrs.  McClelland  has  a  brilliant  garden 
of  flowers  which  would  delight  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  The  old-fashioned  Marigolds,  Pinks. 
Poppies,  Pansies,  very  fine;  Balsams,  Petunias 
in  great  variety,  with  the  modern  Geraniums, 
Calladiumg, Verbenas,  etc.,  are  all  blooming  to 
perfection  in  consequence  of  a  small  stream  of 
water  trickling  along  the  edge  of  the  borders. 

At  present  the  finest  sight  on  the  ground  is 
the  Green  Mountain,  Adamant  and  Arnold’s 
Gold  Medal  Wheats  grown  from  two  ounce 
samples  sent  out  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  any  wheat  which 
would  compare  with  these.  The  growth  o* 
stalk  is  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  feet,  all 
headed  heavily  and  well  filled  with  fat  kernels. 
The  premiums  offered  are  #50  for  the  best 
yield  and  #25  for  the  best  20  heads.  For  the 
latter,  the  successful  man  must,  show  heads 
over  eight  inches  to  beat  Mr.  M.,  and  as  to 
yield,  the  writer  thinks  this  can’t  be  beat.  A 
row  of  Black-bearded  Centennial  standing 
fully  six  feet  high,  with  immense  heads  and 
heavy  foliage  of  bright  blue,  is  a  beautiful 
show. 

The  writer  being  engaged  in  collecting  sam¬ 
ples  for  the  Land  Department  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  for  Eastern  exhibition,  was 
allowed  to  cut  samples  of  the  Fultzo-Clawson 
heads  which  measured  nearly  eight  inches, 
and  a  fine  sample  of  Red  Chaff  Clawson,  with 
White  Australian  Oats  over  six  feet  in  hight- 
The  reader  will  remember  that  the  location  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  fine  fruit  farm  is  only 
three  miles  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
which  rise  up  iu  their  grandeur— a  beautiful 
light  gre^n,  with  dark  masses  of  pines,  and 
above  all,  in  plain  view  the  everlasting  snow. 

Fort  Collins,  Col.  J.  T.  Allan. 
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Illinois. 

Durand,  Winnebago  Co.,  Aug.  20. — My 
Shoe-peg  corn  looks  due  and  well  eared.  It 
stands  11  feet  high.  I  have  15  Niagara  Grape 
vines  that  look  fine— 10  inches  high.  My  wheat 
is  a  failure.  My  watermelons,  ditto.  My 
Blush  Potatoes  are  looting  fine.  I  have  12  hills. 
Some  of  the  mixed  seeds  have  grown  and  look 
splendid.  All  kinds  of  crops  here  are  good. 
Wheat,  x-ye,  oats,  corn,  barley,  potatoes  and 
grass  are  average  crops.  Harvesting  all 
through  with  and  stacking  and  thrashing 
going  on.  p.  b.  w. 

Kansas. 

Humboldt,  Allan  Co.,  Aug.  20.— Wheat  so 
far  as  has  been  thrashed  is  yielding  fairly — 10 
to  25  bushels  per  acre — quality  superior.  Oats, 
excellent,  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  good 
though  not  much  is  raised.  Flax  an  increased 
acreage  this  season;  yield  ha ollv  au  average. 
Castor  beans,  one  of  the  staple  productions  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  will  not  reach  an 
average  yield  owing  to  cold  dews  followed  by 
hot  suns  causing  them  to  blast.  Early-planted 
corn  will  reach  a  full  average  though  not  so 
good  as  last  year.  Late  corn  injured  to  some 
exteut  by  recent  drought.  Early  potatoes  are 
excellent ;  tops  of  late  potatoes  look  w  ell  but 
they  need  rain  to  insure  a  good  crop.  j.  d. 

Irving,  Marshall  Co.,  Aug.  16.— This  Spring 

I  tinned  over  a  new  leaf  and  gave  the  boys 
the  farm  and  horses  and  machinery  and  said, 
“Boys  now  go  ahead;  half  of  what  you  raise 
is  yours.”  I  kept  the  cattle,  sheep  anil  hogs 
and  the  boys  worked  so  that  I  believe  I  will 
get  more  than  when  1  used  to  get  it  all.  Still 
they  ask  me  about  everything.  Such  exclama¬ 
tions  as  “Get  up  boys!”  aud  “Hurry  up  boys” 
are  hoard  no  more.  I  atteud  the  cattle,  sheep 
aud  hogs,  and  my  stock  would  bring  10  per 
cent,  more  than  under  the  old  way.  Mary, 
my  wife,  gave  each  of  the  girls  a  cow,  and  we 
milk  13  besides.  What  each  makes  out  of  her 
cow  is  here,  and  they  all  sell  the  butter  of 
their  cows.  She  also  gave  them  all  the  chick- 
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ens— about  300 — also  34  Toulouse  geese  and  59 
Pekin  ducks  in  a  joint  w  ay.  They  sell  ducks, 
geese,  hens  and  hen  eggs,  and  you  ought  to 
see  the  changed  aspect  around  our  home.  The 
boys  are  no  more  sleepy  and  stupid;  the  girls 
are  no  more  indifferent;  but  everything  seems 
to  be  hurry  and  bustle.  Work  seems  an  en¬ 
joyment  instead  of  a  drudgery,  and  it  does 
Mary  and  me  good  in  our  leisure  momeuts  to 
hear  them  laying  plans,  arguing  points  and 
discussing  their  work  and  intentions. 

Well,  after  all  the  change,  Mary  and  I 
thought  we  would  run  a  little  farm  of  our 
own,  so  I  staked  off  an  acre  for  us,  and  we 
took  the  Rural’s  seeds  and  some  others  that  I 
was  experimenting  with,  and  plauted  them. 
About  79  per  cent,  of  everything  came  up  and 
all  were  doing  finely  till  a  frightfully  wet  spell 
came  on  One  night  a  thunder-gust  came  up 
and  my  Shoe-peg  Cora  started  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Black-bearded  Centennial  t\  heat 
all  went  except  11  heads  and  they  had  no 
beards.  The  watermelons  all  went  but  one 
hill,  and  it  wont  amount  r.o  anytbiug.  We 
saved  a  few  flowers  and  the  Blush  Potato  in 
one  corner  of  the  patch.  This  I  had  cut  into 
six  pieces:  they  look  fine  and  are  earlier  than 
the  Early  Rose,  but  I  have  not  taken  them  up 
yet  as  I  want  all  for  seed  next  year.  Thrash¬ 
ing  is  going  on.  Wheat  is  making  from  10  to  40 
bushels  per  acre;  rye  from  15  to  30;  oats  from 
30  to  60;  and  corn  promises  from  30  to  SO; 
cows  bring  from  £40  to  £00:  horses  from  £75 
to  £175;  wool  13  cents  per  pound ;  lambs  $1.25; 
wethers  £2.25,  and  ewes  $8.25;  butter  10c.; 
eggs  10c. :  corn  28c.,  oats,  new,  10c. ;  rye,  new, 
25c.  and  no  sale;  wheat,  new  Spring,  OQc.; 
potatoes  30c.  J-  H.  N. 

Maryland. 

Kennedy  ville,  Kent  Co.,  Aug.  21  —My 
Blush  Potatoes  are  fine.  I  had  22  eyes  and  19 
came  up  and  grew.  I  planted  them  on  May 
15,  and  on  Aug.  18,  I  dug  29>,  pounds  of  large 
tubers  and  pounds  of  small  ones.  They 
are  as  pi  c-tty  as  can  be  grown.  My  corn  is 
fine.  We  have  half  a  crop  of  peaches  in  this 
county  and  are  getting  fine  prices.  Potatoes 
a  good  crop,  and  coni  is  more  than  an  average 
crop.  c-  E- 

Missouri 

Saleh.  Dent  Co.,  Aug.  24.— Harvest  over 
and  nearly  forgotten.  Thrashing  nearly  done; 
yield  short  in  wheat  but  good  in  oats.  Hay 
crop  light,  it  ami  wheat  having  been  badly 
winter-killed  and  badly  damaged  again  by  se¬ 
vere  frost  in  May.  Prospect  for  corn  aud  po¬ 
tatoes,  in  bushels,  good;  but  in  price  poor. 
The  season,  all  the  way  through,  has  been  a 
great  deal  too  wet— too  wet  to  plow  to-day. 
None  of  my  grape  seeds  grew.  The  Rural 
has  been  very  valuable  this  year.  w.  h.  f. 

New  York. 

Brocton,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Aug.  18. — The 
fore  part  of  the  season  was  very  wet  up  to 
about  the  middle  of  July;  sineo  then  it  has 
been  quite  dry.  Hay,  a  good  crop.  Grapes 
were  very  badly  injured  last  Winter  by  the 
cold  weather,  so  there  will  not  be  a  very  large 
crop.  1  planted  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds 
about  the  middle  of  March.  Only  two  started 
and  they  withered  and  died.  I  planted  the 
Blush  Potato  at  the  same  time  as  the  Early 
Rose,  on  the  same  kind  of  ground,  and  they 
were  up  four  days  ahead.  The  Shoe-peg  Cora 
is  doing  well;  one  stalk  measures  eight  feet 
aud  will  have  two  ears  on  it.  A,  Subscriber. 

Portville.  Cattaragus  Co.,  Aug.  18.— We 
had  a  very  wet  Spring  and  Summer  up  to  Aug. 
1,  since  which  date  it  lias  been  very  dry.  Oats 
are  first-rate.  Hay  has  been  about  an  aver¬ 
age  and  is  almost  all  cut  aud  in.  Cora  almost 
a  failure,  owing  to  the  wet  Spring.  Winter- 
wheat  better  than  usual;  but  the  weather  has 
been  too  wet  for  getting  it  in,  and  some  has 
grown.  Early  potatoes  are  badly  rotting — 
not  more  than  one-third  good.  Buckwheat 
looks  about  an  average  crop.  Scarcely  any 
apples  here.  Pastures  are  all  drying  up,  aud 
milk  receipts  falling  off  fast.  G.  w.  P. 

Ohio. 

Newport,  Washington  Co.,  Aug.  12.— I 
have  this  day  dug  my  Blush  Patatoes.  I  cur 
the  original  two  little  potatoes  into  20  pieces, 
with  one  eye  to  the  piece,  making  20  hills. 
Planted  in  good  garden  soil.  Dug and  weighed 
each  bill  Ly  itself,  making  74).i  pounds.  One 
hill  was  dug  into  by  a  dog;  another  broke  off 
when  it  was  in  blossom;  had  they  not  been  in¬ 
jured  I  would  have  had  80  pounds.  The  seven 
best  hills  averaged  five  pounds.  Giving  five 
square  feet  to  the  hill,  which  wus  all  they  had, 
it  wrould  give  7891^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
best  hill  would  have  averaged  850  bushels  to 
the  acre,  having  produced  5$£  pounds.  I  have 
been  raising  potatoes  for  50  years;  but  I  have 
never  got  so  many  from  so  little  seed.  If  two 
ounces  give  74  pounds,  one  bushel  would  give 
593  bushels.  My  grape  seeds  all  came  up  but 
many  of  them  died  after  they  had  the  third 
and  fourth  leaves.  I  have  about  20  nice  vines 
hat  I  will  watch  with  interest  s.  a.  d. 


Pennsylvania. 

Stroudsburg,  Monroe  Co.,  Aug.  19. — 

I  received  this  Spring  two  small  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  Rural  Seed  Distribution.  At 
the  time  they  were  carefully  put  away,  but 
when  planting  timo  came  I  found  my  little 
girl  bad  taken  possession  of  those  two  potatoes 
and  planted  them  for  her  benefit  between  two 
hot-bed  frames  in  the  garden.  I  gave  them 
up  for  lost,  especially  on  seeing  vines  three 
feet  long  ami  over,  but  on  the  17th  inst.  she 
surprised  me  with  the  remark  that  her  pota¬ 
toes  were  ripe  and  had  to  be  dug  There 
were  fifteen  potatoes  in  the  hill,  weighing  three 
pounds  five  ounces,  and  of  two  of  them  I  send- 
n  drawing — one  weighing  15  ounces,  the  other 
IP1,  ounces — only  to  show  what  this  potato 
will  do  without  even  the  slightest  cultivation. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  about  May  1,  aud 
taken  out  August  17.  E.  U. 

[The  larger  drawing  shows  a  potato  six  and- 
a-balf  inches  long  by  three  in  diameter.— Eds.] 

Wallsyille,  Lackawanna  Co..  Aug.  22.— 
Corn  and  potatoes  nearer  a  failure  than  at  any 
time  for  tire  last  40  years  at  least,  owing  to 
continued  wet  weather  from  soon  after  plant¬ 
ing  until  past  the  time  for  a  second  hoeing, 
consequently  there  is  a  large  growth  of  weeds 
and  a  small  growth  of  com  ami  potatoes.  Oats 
were  excellent- better  than  an  average.  Win¬ 
ter  grain  a  fair  crop.  Apples  scarce;  pears 
and  peaches  middliug.  Wild  blackberries 
abundant,  many  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat  with  cultivated  varieties.  1  think  there 
must  be  some  mistake  about  the  Shoe-peg  Corn 
ripening  any  where  in  the  1  uited  States. 
Mine,  planted  about  May  25,  is  eight  to  10  Feet 
high,  not  all  fairly  tasseled  yet.  w.  e.  n. 

Texas. 

C’ircleville,  Williamson  Co.,  Aug.  14.— 
I’ve  just  been  reading  the  Rural  and  feel  so 
much  encouraged  by  it  that  1  cannot  help 
writing  to  say  so.  This  has  l<een  a  very  dry 
year  with  us.  We  have  had  only  three  light 
rains  since  crops  were  planted ;  but  they  have 
done  better  than  we  expected.  Corn  will 
make  from  five  to  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre;  wheat  from  five  to  fourteen;  oats  from 
five  to  forty.  Cotton  it  is  estimated  w  ill  make 
about,  one  bale  to  six  acres.  Our  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  were  plauted  in  February  and  harvested 
in  June;  they  made  at  the  rate  of  54  bushels 
per  acre.  Our  land  is  black  aud  very  spongy ; 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  rain  to  keep  it  wet. 
Wells  of  water  are  obtaiued  from  eight  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  there  are  various  sorts 
of  water  from  lime  to  sulphur.  The  timber  is 
little— Elm,  Oak,  Pecan  and  Walnut  princi¬ 
pally.  Of  the  Shoe-peg  Cora  58  kernels  were 
planted  and  5U  came  up.  A  mule  eat  half  of 
the  com  after  it  was  in  tassel,  and  crows  ate 
about  half  of  the  remainder,  so  I  only  realized 
enough  grains  for  testing  in  1884.  1  believe  it 

will  do  well  here  in  a  seasonable  year.  The 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  came  up 
splendidly,  but  as  only  one  rain  fell  on  it,  it  did 
not  head  out  w ell  aud  a  stray  hen  with  a  brood 
of  little  ones  got  before  me  in  gathering  il. 
It  was  almost  too  late  to  plant  in  this 
climate.  N-  m- 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention^ 

POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE  OF  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORN  FOWLS. 

A.  H.,  Bath,  N.  F,  What  are  the  “Points 
of  Excellence1'  of  Brown  Leghorn  fowls? 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Ans. —  Comb,  twisted,  or  falling  over  to 
either  side,  in  cocks,  or  pricked  or  duplicate 
in  hens;  red  ear-lobes;  crooked  backs;  wry 
tails;  legs  other  than  yellow;  white  or  par¬ 
tially  white  feathers  in  hens. 

{White  or  partially  white  feathers  in  cock¬ 
erels  to  be  cut  severely  as  a  defect,  but  not 
as  a  disqualification.) 

THE  COCK. 

Head:  Short  and  deep,  and,  in  color,  a 
dark,  reddish-bay,  shading  into  a  lighter  hue 
on  the  neck;— Beak,  yellow,  with  a  dark  stripe 
down  the  upper  mandible: — Eyes,  red,  full 
and  bright:— Face,  bright  red,  free  from 
wriukles  or  folds. 

Comb:  Bright  red,  of  medium  size,  firmly 
fixed  on  the  head,  single,  straight,  deeply  ser¬ 
rated  {having  but  five  or  six  points)  extending 
w  ell  over  the  back  of  the  head,  aud  free  from 
twists,  side-sprigs  or  excrescences. 

Ear-lobes  and  Wattles  ;  Ear-lobes,  white 
or  creamy-white,  fitting  close  to  the  head, 
and  rather  pendant,  smooth  aud  thin  and 
free  from  folds  or  wrinkles : — Wattles,  bright 
red,  long,  thin  and  pendulous. 


Neck:  long,  well  arched  and  well  hackled, 
the  hackles  being  a  rich  golden-bay,  striped 
with  black. 

Back:  Of  medium  length  and  width,  very 
dark  red,  approaching  black  on  the  lower 
part,  each  feather  striped  with  golden-bay. 

Breast  and  Body:  Breast,  black,  full, 
round,  and  carried  well  forward: — Body, 
rather  broad,  but  heaviest  forward,  the  un¬ 
der  part  black. 

Wings:  Large  aud  well  folded;  bows,  dark 
red.  each  feather  striped  with  golden-bay; 
primaries,  black,  each  feather  edged  with 
golden-brown;  secondaries,  black,  the  out¬ 
side  web  broadly  edged  with  brown;  coverts, 
a  metallic  or  greenish-black,  forming  a  well 
defiued  bar  across  the  wings. 

Tail:  Upright,  large  and  full :  sickle-feath¬ 
ers,  large  and  well  curved;  color,  metallic  or 
greenish-black;  coverts,  rich  black,  with  a 
greenish  reflection. 

Legs:  Thighs,  of  medium  length,  and  black 
in  color: — Shanks,  long,  and,  in  color,  bright 
yellow:  Feet,  yellow,  with  a  delicate  dark 
stripe  down  each  toe,  the  smaller  the  better. 

Carriage:  upright  and  proud. 

THE  HEN. 

Head:  Of  medium  size,  dark  brown,  ap¬ 
proaching  bay,  the  feathers  shading  off  to 
yellow  behind  the  comb,  striped  with  black: 
— Beak,  rather  long  and  stout,  in  color,  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  center:— 
Eyes,  red,  full  and  bright:— Face,  red,  and 
free  from  wrinkles  or  folds. 

Comb:  Red,  of  medium  size,  single,  droop¬ 
ing  to  one  side,  evenly  serrated,  and  free 
from  side-sprigs. 

Ear-lobes  and  Wattles:  Ear-lobes,  white 
or  creamy-white,  fitting  close  to  the  head, 
and  rather  pendant,  smooth  and  thin,  and 
free  from  folds  or  wrinkles; — Wattles,  bright 
red,  thin,  and  well  rounded. 

Neck:  Long  ami  graceful;  color,  yellowish- 
brown,  each  feather  striped  with  black. 

Back:  Dark-brown,  each  feather  penciled 
with  a  lighter  brown. 

Breast  and  Body:  Breast,  full  and  round: 
in  color,  a  dark  salmon-brown,  shading  off 
light  under  the  body: — Body,  deep  aud 
plump,  and  broader  in  front  than  in  the  rear 
— color,  brown. 

"Wings:  Large  and  well  folded;  primaries, 
a  dull  black,  the  outer  edge  slightly  penciled 
with  light  brown;  secondaries,  a  dull  black, 
the  outer  web  finely  penciled  with  light 
brown ;  coverts,  dark  brown,  finely  penciled 
with  light  brown. 

Tail:  Upright,  loug  and  full,  color,  a  dull 
black,  unevenly  peueiled  with  light  brown 
outride ;  inside  a  dull  black. 

Legs:  Thighs,  slender,  and  of  medium 
length;  in  color,  ashy-brown: — Shanks,  long, 
and  bright  yellow  in  color: — Feet,  yellow, 
with  a  delicate  dark  stripe  down  each  toe,  the 
smaller  the  better. 

Carriage:  Not  so  upright  as  that  of  the 
cock. 
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HOLLOW-HORN  AND  WOLF-IN-THE-TAIL,  ETC. 

J.  I.  C.,  Marietta, Ga. ;  1,  How  about  Hollow 
Horn  and  Wolf -in-the-Tail?  2,  Will  land  made 
rich  with  mineral  fertilizers  aloue  produce 
good  crops  continuously  for  years? 

Ans.-1  ,  Hollow-  horn,  as  the  term  is  generally 
nsed,  is  one  of  the  “imaginary  diseases11  of 
cattle.  Very  early  in  life  a  cavity  begins  to 
form  in  cattle  in  the  bone  of  tne  skull  beneath 
the  horn  which  it  penetrates,  continuing  to 
enlarge  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  In  old 
animals  the  bora  couedste  of  a  thin  shell  of 
bone  with  a  large  c-avity  inside,  divided,  per¬ 
haps,  by  thin,  bony  partitions,  aud  lined  with  u 
delicate,  sensitive  mucous  membrane.  This  is 
the  natural  condition  of  the  horn  designed  by 
Providence  to  lighten  what  would  otherwise  be 
heavy  and  cumbersome.  Attention  was  prob¬ 
ably  directed  to  the  horns  as  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  because  in  all  serious  troubles  the  ex- 
tremities — the  ears,  horns  aud  limbs—  are  cold 
or  alternately  hot  and  cold.  On  boring,  it 
was  found  that  the  horn  was  hollow,  while  it 
was  supposed  that  it  should  be  solid,  and  it 
was  therefore  imagined  that  the  horns  were 
the  chief  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  poor  ani¬ 
mals  already  ailing  have  over  and  over 
again,  bean  subjected  by  ignorance  and  quack¬ 


ery  to  keen  suffering  on  account  of  their  horns 
being  pierced  with  gimlets  aud  filled  with 
irritating  matter.  The  symptoms  usually  at¬ 
tributed  to  “hollow-horn”  or  “horn-ail”  are  in 
reality  signs  of  some  disease  in  some  other  part 
of  the  system,  and  with  the  removal  of  this, 
the  “horn-ail11  symptoms  will  disappear. 
According  to  Professor  James  Law,  however, 
real  horn-ail  sometimes  does  exist,  but  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Matter  collects  inside 
of  the  horn,  and  eveuin  the  forehead,  in  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  than  can  be  readily  discharged 
through  the  nostrils.  It  may  be  recognized  by 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  of  a  white  or  yel¬ 
lowish  matter,  and  sometimes  of  pure  blood; 
by  the  heat  and  tenderness  at  the  root  of  the 
horns  aud  in  the  forehead;  by  the  hanging 
head,  the  partially  closed  eyes,  great,  dullness 
and  listlessness,  aud  by  the  absence  of  a  hollow- 
sound  when  the  forehead  is  tapped  with  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Boring  the  horn 
with  a  gimlet  or  sawing  it  off  must  not,  how  - 
ever,  be  practiced  as  a  remedy.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  absolute  rest,  a  dose  of  open¬ 
ing  medicine,  a  semi-liquid,  more  stimulating 
diet,  the  application  of  cold  water,  or  oven  hot 
fomentations  steadily  maintained,  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  steaming  the  nostrils  by  hot-water 
vapor,  aud  in  obstinate  cases,  opening  the 
cavity  between  the  eyes  aud  syringing  daily 
with  a  mild  astringent  lotion  until  healthy  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  established.  This  operation 
should  be  performed  by  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
however. 

“Wolf-iu-the-tail"  usually  co-exists  with 
“hollow-horn”  and  is  equally  without  founda¬ 
tion  as  a  cause  of  disease.  In  the  tall  of  a 
healthy  cow  the  bones,  which  are  quite  large 
at  the  root,  gradually  diminish  in  size  until 
they  finally  disappear  entirely,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  a  rather  soft,  flexible  gris¬ 
tle.  During  any  serious  internal  disease  the 
circulation  in  the  tail,  as  in  the  other  extremi¬ 
ties,  is  lessened,  and  the  part  becomes  relaxed. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  dropsical  infiltra¬ 
tion,  which  often  makes  it  difficult  for  one  who 
handles  the  tail  to  convince  himself  that  some 
of  the  bones  ore  not  really  wanting.  I  heir 
absence  is  then  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
they  have  been  devoured  by  a  hypothetical 
worm— the  “wolf1— but  though  “cow  doctors1’ 
have  sometimes  found  this  marvel  we  have 
never  heard  that  it  has  been  seen  by  a  trust¬ 
worthy  practitioner.  Here,  asinhollow  horn, 
when  the  real  disease  is  properly  treated,  the 
imaginary  disease  ol  wolf-in-the-tail  disap¬ 
pears.  2,  Yas,  if  the  right  sorts  are  used. 

FRUITS  FOR  SOUTHERN  TEXAS,  ETC. 

J.  H.  T.,  Eureka,  Nevada,  1,  What  is  a 
good  work  on  cotton  culture,  aud,  2,  what  is 
a  standard  one  on  general  farming?  3,  W  hat 
fruit  trees  would  be  suitable  for  Southern 
Texas? 

Ass.— 1,  Cotton  Culture,  by  Joseph  Lyman, 
andJ.  R.  Sypher,  price  $1.50;  The  Cotton 
Planter’s  Manual,  by  J.  A.  Turner,  price 
$1.50;  both  to  be  obtained  through  the  near¬ 
est  book-store  or  the  American  News  Co.,* 
N.  Y.  2,  Farming  for  Profit;  price  $4. 50,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  as  good  as  auy  we  kuow  of;  but  a 
really  good  work  on  the  subject  is  a  desidera¬ 
tum.  3.  M  ost  kinds  of  peaches  do  well.  As 
the  early  varieties  ripen  in  May,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  preferable;  the  ding-stones 
are  in  greater  demand  than  free-stones  for 
local  markets.  The  trees  grow  well  aud  come 
into  bearing  early;  but  they  arc  not  long- 
lived.  Spring  frosts  or  cold,  wet  “uorthers1 
often  hurt  the  peach  tree  blossoms,  and  in  that 
way  shorten  the  crop,  but  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration  Tcxus  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  peach  State.  Early  Beatrice,  Rivera, 
Tillotson,  Amsden,  Alexander,  Troth’s  Early, 
Crawford’s  Early  and  Late,  Large  Early 
York.  Coe’s  Early  Red,  Stump-t he- World, 
Amelia,  Columbia.  Druid  Hill,  Yellow  St. 
John,  Lady  Parham,  Baldwin’s  Late,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Picquctt’s  Late,  Smock,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Chinese  Cling  (the  most  favored  of  all) 
Indian  Blood  Cling,  Lemon  Cling,  Oldmixon 
Cling,  Heath  Cling,  Washington  Cling,  Rod¬ 
man's  Cliug.  Grapes  are  uot  such  a  certain 
crop  as  peaches  are.  The  vines  grow  well 
for  a  few  years,  but  in  mauy  eases  soon  be¬ 
come  enervated.  They  often  bear  heavy 
*erops  of  fruit  and  uot  infrequently  the  grapes 
rot  before  they  ripen.  It  is  evident  we  are  in 
need  of  a  set  of  grape-vines  especially  adapted 
for  Texas.  The  Vitis  vimfora  or  foreign 
grapes  have  not  been  grown  very  successfully 
in  Texas;  iu  fact,  phylloxera  often  kills  them 
there.  Agawam,  Concord,  Delaware,  Merri- 
mae,  Massusoit,  Iona,  israella,  Delaware  and 
Hartford  Prolific  do  fuirly  well  iu  Southwest¬ 
ern  Texas  aud  very  welliu  Eastern  and  North¬ 
ern  Texas,  but  the  licrbcmont  is  the  very  best 
of  all  grapes  so  far  generally  tried  for  lexas. 

For  that  section  we  cannot  recommend  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  or  raspberries ;  with  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  aud  pains  some  of  the  latter 
may  be  grown.  Blackberries  in  moist  places 
do  fairly  well.  Triomphe  de  Gaud  aud  J  ueun- 
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da  Strawberries  have  been  grown  there,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  sorts  so  far  tried  are 
Charles  Downing  and  Wilson’s  Albany.  That 
whole  section  being  rather  dry,  berries  can¬ 
not  well  be  expected  to  thrive  there  without 
shelter,  a  little  shade  and  lots  of  water. 

DYNAMITE  FOR  REMOVING  STOMPS,  ETC. 

W.  P.  II,  Sturgis ,  Mich—  1.  Where  can 
cartridges  for  blasting  stumps  be  procuredi 
and  has  this  mode  of  removing  stumps  been 
successful?  2.  Has  the  Rural  ever  tided  the 
Fluke  Potato? 

A  ns.— 1.  We  suppose  this  inquiry  is  about 
dynamite,  or  giant  powder  cartridges.  If  so, 
we  do  not  know  any  dealer  who  will  furnish 
the  explosive  directly  to  people  who  want  to 
use  it  for  removing  stumps  or  stones.  It  has 
been  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  aud 
several  illustrated  articles  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  back  issues  of  the  Rural.  'I  he 
Atlantic  Giant  Powder  Company,  V  arney  & 
Doe,  Agents,  01  Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  are  the 
most  extensive  wholesale  dealers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  do  not  supply  it  directly  to  users 
of  small  quantities.  If  requested,  they  will 
furnish  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  the  in¬ 
quirer,  through  whom  they  will  supply  the 
article;  but  the  newest  dealer  in  gun  powder 
should  be  able  to  furnish  it.  The  powder  is 
sent  either  loose  or  in  cartridges  in  boxes  of  25 
to  50  pounds  each.  The  cartridges  are  eight 
inches  long  and  of  any  diameter  required. 
For  small  stones  or  stumps  the  cartridges  can 
be  cut  up  in  pieces.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
powder  in  the  market,  known  as  No.  I  and 
No.  2.  No.  I  being  very  powerful,  is  used  for 
heavy  work;  No.  2  is  less  powerful  but  quite 
strong  enough  for  blasting  stumps,  etc.  The 
cartridges  are  exploded  by  caps  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  cap  is  ignited  by  moans  of  a 
fuse.  Purchasers  should  state  the  kind  of  t 
powder — whether  No.  1  or  No.  2 — the  mini-  j 
her  of  pounds,  the  diameter  of  cartridges,  the 
number  of  caps  (one  for  each  explosion)  aud  j 
feet  of  fuse  they  require.  Here  are  the  prices  I 
of  the  requisites: — Powder  No.  1,  $1:  No.  2, 
50  cents  per  pound;  caps  (100  in  a  l>ox)  $2; 
single-tape  water  fuse,  per  100  feet,  75  cents; 
nippers  50  cents.  Full  instructions  as  to  the 
method  of  usiug  the  cartridges  are  furnished 
to  applicants  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  With 
ordinary  careful  handling  there  is  uot  much 
danger  iu  using  dynamite,  though  records 
of  fatal  accidents  are  frequent.  The  better 
plan  would  be  for  all  in  a  neighborhood  who 
wish  stumps  or  rocks  removed,  to  combiue 
and  hire  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  the  work.  2.  No. 

GROWING  SWEET  POTATOES,  ETC. 

L.  E.,  Plymouth.  Iowa.—  1.  Can  1  take  slips 
from  sweet-potatoes  of  this  year’s  growth ;  if 
so,  how  is  it  done?  2.  Can  onions,  if  dried, 
be  used  as  “sets’'  uext  Spring?  What  time 
must  they  be  planted? 

Ans. — No:  uot  from  potatoes  of  the  present 
season’s  growth  In  this  vicinity  we  place  the 
potatoes  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  April,  aud  cover 
them  with  a  few  inches  of  light,  rich  soil. 
Their  buds  or  eyes  will  soon  start  and  form 
shoots,  which  are  carefully  removed  when 
about  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  leaving  the 
smaller  to  grow  on.  These  shoots  if  carefully 
removed  will  be  found  to  have  roots,  aud 
should  be  planted  three  or  four  inches  deep  iu 
a  shallow  box  of  light  soil.  Keep  close  and 
moist  until  well  established  aud  then  treat  as 
other  hot-bed  plants,  being  very  careful  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  Gradu¬ 
ally  harden  olT,  and  plant  out  when  frost  is 
over.  2,  Yes,  if  not  too  large;  sots  vary  in 
size  from  tluit  of  a  small  pea  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across;  if  larger  there  is  danger  of 
their  running  to  seed.  They  should  be  planted 
as  soon  ns  the  ground  can  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Spring.  Plant  about  four  inches 
apart  iu  the  row,  the  rows  being  from  one  to 
three  feet  apart  according  to  circumstances. 

KEEPING  GRAPES. 

R.  S..  DunsvUle,  Va. — What  is  a  good 
way  to  keep  Catawba  grapes  ? 

ANS. — There  are  quite  a  number  of  ways 
for  preserving  grapes  for  Winter  use,  among 
which  the  following  are  well  spoken  of  :  Sim¬ 
ply  placed  in  packing  boxes  with  alternate 
layers  of  paper,  one  grower  says  his  grapes 
keep  in  good  condition  during  the  Winter. 
Another  picks  his  grapes  on  a  clear,  dry  day 
with  grape  scissors,  so  as  not  to  handle  them 
much,  aud  all  imperfect  berries  are  removed. 
They  are  then  placed  in  clean,  dry  earthen 
jars  iu  layers  a  bunch  deep,  dry  straw  paper 
being  placed  between  the  layers,  aud  the  jar 
filled  in  this  way.  A  double  sheet,  of  paper  is 
placed  over  the  top  layer  and  the  lid  put  on. 
Strong,  unbleached  muslin  is  pasted  entirely 
over  the  lid,  or  cover,  so  as  to  entirely  ex¬ 
clude  all  air.  When  the  covering  has  dried 
aud  hardened,  the  jars  are  buried  on  a  dry 
knoll,  deep  enough  not  to  be  touched  by  frost. 
Isabellas  have  been  kept  in  this  way  until 
late  iu  February.  Very  good  success  has  at¬ 
tended  twigging  with  paper  sacks,  then  pack¬ 
ing  with  dry  sawdust  (the  bags  remaining  on 


the  clusters)  in  a  tight  box  and  storing  in  a 
dry,  cool  cellar.  A  temperature  of  40  degrees 
is  best  for  keeping  the  grapes  in,  the  air  be¬ 
ing  kept  clear  and  dry.  No  decayed  or  im¬ 
perfect  berries  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  bunches.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  handling  them. 

GROWING  POTATOES  FROM  SEED-BALLS,  ETC. 

O.  W.  P.,  Porlville,  N.  1'.,  1.  How  should 
potato  balls  he  treated  to  get  a  new  set  of  po¬ 
tatoes?  2,  How  much  Winter  wheat  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre  of  Summer-fallowed  land? 
8,  I  have  about  15  bushels  of  hen-manure  and 
the  same  amount  of  wood  ashes,  how  would 
it  do  to  mix  and  apply  to  my  wheat  land  and 
harrow  the  mixture  in  with  an  Acme  Harrow, 
and  how  much  should  be  applied  to  the  acre? 

Ans. — 1,  The  potato  ball  is  the  fruit  of  the 
potato,  the  same  as  the  pear  is  of  a  pear  tree. 
In  it,  of  course,  are  the  seeds.  Our  plan  is  to 
|  sowr  these  seeds  in  a  box  or  pot  in  late  Winter 
'  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
|  get  two  inches  high,  transplant  them  to  little 
pots,  placing  one  in  each.'  These  will  become 
well  rooted  so  that  they  may  be  thumped  out, 
planted  in  the  garden  a  foot  apart  iu  the  row 
— the  rows  three  feet  apart — about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  seeds  may  lie  sown  in  the  open 
ground  iu  April;  but  the  tubers  at  the  end  of 
the  season  will  be  very  small  2.  If  the  land 
is  in  good  heart,  we  should  sow  one  bushel 
aud-a-half.  3.  Mix  with  twice  the  bulk  of 
muck  or  soil  or  plaster  and  use  from  10  to  25 
bushels  per  acre  according  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Something  is  needed  to  hold  the 
ammonia  which  would  otherwise  escape. 
The  Acme  is  an  excellent  implement  to  use. 

THE  ELVIRA,  BACCHUS  AND  RIESLING  GRAPES. 

“  Subscriber,"  North  Bass,  Ohio, — 1.  Has 
the  Rural  fruited  the  Elvira  or  Bacchus 
Grape  ?  W  ill  they  make  good  wine  j  2.  W  ill 
the  Riesling  succeed  in  Northern  Ohio  ? 

Ans. — 1,  We  have  not  fruited  either.  The 
Elvira  is  said  to  be  very  hardy,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  productive  and  vigorous.  The  berry  is 
the  size  of  the  Catawba,  light  green  in  color 
in  the  shade ;  pale  yellow  in  the  sun — sweet, 
juicy,  without  foxiness,  ripeuing  a  little  later 
than  the  Concord.  Mr.  Husmauu  says  that  it 
makes  a  fine  quality  of  wine.  The  must  is  as 
heavy  as  good  Cataw  ba— specific  gravity  85 
degrees.  The  wine  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color  without  foxiness.  Its  fault  is  that  the 
berries  crowd  each  other  in  the  bunch  and  are 
thin-skinned.  The  Bacchus  is  said  to  be 
healthy  and  productive.  The  berry  is  black, 
rather  small,  juicy,  sprightly.  The  wine  is 
said  to  be  heavy  and  of  a  fine  flavor.  2.  The 
Riesling  is  a  Taylor  seedling,  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive  and  healthy.  Bunch  medium ;  berry 
rather  small,  greenish-white,  no  pulp,  good 
qualitv.  Said  to  make  fine  wine.  Can  not 
say  where  it  will  succeed. 

SCROFULOUS  ULCERS  IN  HOGS. 

J.  O,  It.  K„  LoveUsnlle ,  Fa. :  What  ails  my 
hogs  ?  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  noticed  a  sore 
about  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  just  iu 
front  of  the  shoulder,  aud  a  slight  scratch  on 
the  side  of  the  neck,  but  there  was  no  fester¬ 
ing.  The  sores  soon  grew'  wider,  the  flesh 
showing  as  if  the  skin  had  been  cut  a  wav. 
Now  one  of  the  sores  is  five  inches  in  diameter 
aud  the  other  2x4  inches,  aud  they  are  still  in¬ 
creasing.  Another  hog  has  just  begun  to  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  same  way .  Both  eat  moderately  all 
tlie  time. 

Ans. — These  are  no  doubt  scrofulous  ulcers. 
The  probabilities  are  that  if  these  had  uot 
broken  out  some  internal  disorder  would  have 
ariscu.  To  treat  the  sores  wash  them  with 
warm  water,  to  w  hi  *h  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  have  been  added;  then  paint  them  over 
with  tincture  of  benzoin.  Give  the  animal 
one  drachm  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily; 
powder  it  finely  aud  give  it  with  some  food. 
Continue  it  for  a  mouth,  although  the  sores 
may  be  healed  before  then. 

SOWING  CLOVER  SEED. 

C.  P.  G.,  Manchester,  N.  H. — What  is  the 
l>est  time  to  sow  clover  seed  to  get  a  good  crop 
on  a  sandy  soil? 

ANS. — Clover  seed  should  lie  sown  early  so 
that  the  plants  may  have  as  good  a  growth  as 
possible  before  the  ground  freezes  up.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  carefully  to  a  good 
depth,  then  immediately  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed,  and,  if  clover  alone  is  to  be  grown, 
20  pounds  of  good  seed  of  the  medium  variety 
should  1)0  evenly  sown,  nud  on  sandy  laud  well 
rolled,  or  dragged  with  a  plank  drag.  The 
quicker  the  whole  operation  is  performed  the 
better,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  new-turned 
soil  will  not  evaporate  before  the  seed  has  time 
to  grow.  A  barrel  of  good  superphosphate  to 
the  acre  sown  on  before  harrowing  will  give 
the  young  plants  a  strong  start.  A  plain  phos¬ 
phate — i.  e.  unammoniated — is  what  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  ashes,  leached  oruuleaehed,  can 
be  had,  10  bushels  to  the  acre  will  pay  well  iu 
addition. 

GOITRE  IN  A  COW. 

M.  A.  G.  Lee  Center,  N.  F. :  I  have  a  valua¬ 
ble  dairy  cow  atVeuted  with  throat  swelling 


inside  and  outside.  The  tongue  seems  very 
much  thickened,  nearly  filling  the  throat, mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  for  her  to  eat.  She  drools  con¬ 
stantly,  is  very  thin  and  almost  dried  up  in 
milk,  yet  seems  to  have  a  good  appetite  and 
often  chews  her  cud.  The  throat  outside  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  tongue  is  badly  swollen.  What 
should  be  the  treatment : 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  an  attack  of  goitre. 
But  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  most  reasonable 
treatment  will  be  to  apply  iodine  ointment  to 
the  swelling  and  give  one  drachm  of  iodide  of 
potassium  daily  dissolved  iu  water  and  mixed 
with  some  feed,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with 
molasses  and  smeared  on  the  tongue. 

BLOODY  MILK.  • 

S ,  Brocton,  X.  F.  What  is  the  cause 
of  and  cure  for  bloody  milk  in  a  cow  ? 

Ans. — Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  congestion 
of  the  udder  and  the  fine  net-work  of  milk 
glands.  The  glands  simply  fail  to  change  the 
blood  into  milk,  Sometimes  it  happens  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause,  especially  with  cows 
that  have  lately  calved  and  which  are  in  good 
condition.  The  only  effective  treatment  is  to 
reduce  the  condition  and  plethora  of  the  cow 
by  giving  a  cooling  laxative,  as  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts.  Feed  no  meal  whatever,  and  let 
the  pasture  be  light.  Give  also  one  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  potash  every  second  day  for  a 
few  days. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

11.  S.  Ti.,  , Jackson ,  Pa.  1,  I  have  a  fine  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer  calf,  dropped  March  1  last,  and 
large  for  her  age.  W ould  it  be  advisable  to 
raise  a  calf  from  her  next  Spring — say  when 
she  is  10  to  17  months  old  ?  2.  What  is  the  es¬ 
cutcheon  of  a  cow  ? 

Ans — 1.  If  she  has  been  fed  ou  good  muscle¬ 
making  food,  and  her  growth  has  not  been 
stunted,  a  heifer  may  be  safely  coupled  with  a 
bull  at  the  above  age.  and  if  possible  the 
bull  should  be  small,  thus  producing 
probably  a  smaller  fetus  and  calf  than 
if  the  sire  were  larger,  so  that  the  dam 
will  not  be  obliged  to  furnish  so  much 
fetal  nourishment  as  if  the  offspring  were 
larger.  2.  The  hair  just  above  the  udder  of 
cows  grows  tranversely  or  upward-  This 
growth  of  the  hair  Guenon  calls  the  escutch¬ 
eon,  and  he  assei  ts  that  the  more  the  upward 
growth  of  the  hair  extends  outward  from  the 
udder  and  ioner  parts  of  the  thighs,  and  up¬ 
ward  towards  the  urinary  passage  from  the 
bladder,  the  better  milker  the  cow  is,  and  just 
as  the  hair  fails  to  extend  upward  and  out¬ 
ward  in  those  directions  so  much  the  less  like¬ 
lihood  that  the  cowr  w  ill  be  a  good  milker. 

B.  F.  H.,  Phceni.r,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will  straw¬ 
berries  thrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Howe’s  Cave, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  limestone  region 
and  I  have  heard  that  they  will  not  do  well  in 
such  localities  ?  2.  What  is  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  of  onions  raised  from  good 
ground  !  3.  Do  naturalists  make  their  living 
from  their  profession  ?  What  salary  do  they 
receive  from  the  Government  when  upon  ex¬ 
ploring  expeditions  I 

Ans.  -1,  W ith  plenty  of  manure,  good  soil  and 
enough  moisture,  strawberries  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  do  well.  2.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels.  8.  Yes,  either  as  teachers  or  by  per¬ 
forming  government  or  public  work.  Of 
course,  their  salaries  depend  upou  the  work 
done,  aud  the  ability  of  the  worker. 

J.  H.  C.,  Bradford,  Mass.  What  is  a  good 
paint  for  a  roof 

Ans. — For  a  wooden  roof  a  coating  of  tar  is 
as  good  as  any— the  hot  tar  to  be  covered  with 
fine  sand  or  water-lime.  The  latter  will 
harden  with  the  tar  almost  like  stone.  The 
roof  will  be  light  and  air-tight  as  well  as  wa¬ 
ter-proof.  Gas  tar,  costing  about  a  dollar  a 
barrel,  should  lie  used.  A  good  brown  fire¬ 
proof  mineral  paiut  is  made  by  the  H.  W. 
Johns  Manufacturing  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  City.  It  is  used  for  roofs,  fences, 
barns  and  rough  wood-work  generally.  It  is 
sold  by  the  barrel  at  81.00  ]>er  gallon  and  in 
one-gallon  cans  at  81. 15  per  gallon.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  you  mention  would  also  do. 

J.  E.  C. ,  Humboldt.  Tenn.,  asks  if  there  is 
a  thornless  raspberry  i  If  so,  what  is  the 
name  and  is  it  a  profitable  variety  ? 

A  NS.  — A.  11  of  the  Red  Raspberries  of  the 
Antwerp  class  are  thornless  to  all  intents  aud 
purposes.  Among  the  Black-caps,  which  class 
embraces  the  thorny  kinds,  is  Davison’s 
Thornless,  a  variety  which  is  entirely  destitute 
of  thorns  as  much  as  the  red  ones.  It  is  not 
so  strong  a  grower  as  most  of  its  class,  but 
fully  a  week  earlier,  uud  in  other  respects 
quite  as  desirable  as  any  of  them  where  they 
are  uot  subject  to  the  fungus  so  prevalent  in 
some  sections. 

IF.  M„  Poplar  Groce,  Ind. — What  will  pre¬ 
vent  smut  in  wheat ; 

Ans.— The  seed  wheat  should  be  steeped  in 
a  strong  brine,  or  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ceppevi  This  may  be  done  as  follow  s  j  Dis 


solve  a  pound  of  the  sulphate  in  a  couple  of 
gallons  of  hot  water,  pour  the  solution  into  a 
tub  and  add  three  or  four  gallons  more  of  w  a¬ 
ter.  Then  place  a  basket  in  the  liquid  and 
turn  the  wheat  into  it.  Let  it  soak  twenty 
minutes,  then  take  out  and  spread  the  seeds 
on  the  floor  and  sift  plaster  over  them  to  dry 
them,  and  sow  at  once. 

M.  B.  S..  Niagara,  Dak.,  1.  How  far 
north  can  the  Yellow  Danver  Onions  be 
grown  by  the  usual  field  culture  ?  2. 

Would  not  the  climate  of  a  section  of  country 
which  matures  good  quality  plums,  cherries, 
and  Fall  and  Winter  apples,  be  suitable  for 
growing  onions  ?  3.  Does  stony  land  usually 
produce  a  crop  of  stones  every  year  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Just  how  far  north  onions  will 
grow  can  only  he  determined  by  experiment, 
the  location,  soil  and  length  of  season  deter¬ 
mining  the  matter.  2.  We  should  think  very 
likely.  3.  Certainly  not. 

E.  IF.,  Porlandville,  N.  F.,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  an  insect  found  in  large  numliers 
on  the  trunks  of  his  plum  trees. 

Ans. — The  specimens  are  the  larvae  of  Psoeus 
venosus  \Burm.)  a  common  insect  belonging 
to  the  family  Psocidae,  Order  Neuroptera. 
The  species  is  not  injurious  to  cultivated  plants 
as  it  is  known  to  feed  on  lichens  and  small 
fungi  that  grow  upon  the  branches  and  trunks 
of  various  trees. 

T.  J.,  Spring  Grove,  Minn. — Name  five 
plants  inclosed  ? 

Ans. — No.  1  is  the  Swamp  Milkweed,  or  As- 
clepias  incarnata:  No.  2,  Asclepias  purpur- 
ascens;  No.  3,  Blue  Vervain— Verbena  has- 
tata :  N o.  4,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  No.  1 ; 
No.  5  is  commonly  called  Lead  Plant  (Amor- 
pha  canescens),  and  is  supposed  to  prefer  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  lead  ore  abounds. 

E.  B.  C.,  Fargo,  D.  T.,  sends  samples  of 
grass  for  name, 

Ans. — No.  1.  Fresh  Water  Cord  Grass,  Spar- 
tina  cynosuroides,  of  no  value.  No.  3  is 
Quack  Grass— Triticum  repens— a  valuable 
grass,  liked  bv  some,  abhored  by  others,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  when  once  in¬ 
troduced. 

T.  B. ,  Clyde,  Kansas. — Where  can  barberry 
plants  or  seeds  be  bought? 

Ans.— The  plants  may  be  bought  of  any 
nurserymen.  The  seeds  are  offered  we  think 
by  Thomas  MeehaD,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  or 
J.  M  Thorburn  &  Co..  New  York.  Probably 
Robert  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  can  furnish 
the  plants. 

D.  G.  B.,Ella,  I  FA.,  sends  grass  for  name, 
and  asks  whether  Megarrhiza  Calif ornica 
will  stand  a  Wisconsin  W  iuter. 

Ans. — It  is  Equisetum  sylvaticum — Wood 
Horse  tail.  Plowing  the  land  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  hot.  dry  weather  will  destroy  it.  2.  No, 
it  is  an  annual. 

.4.  T.  Thager,  Kansas,  wishes  names  of 
two  grasses  sent. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  Crab  Grass,  or  Eleusine  In- 
dica;  No.  2  is  Eragrostis  poa?oides.  or  Strong- 
scented  Meadow  Grass.  W  e  would  not  advise 
the  cultivation  of  either  of  these. 

F.  S.  Dotes,  Iowa,  sends  two  grasses  for 
name. 

Ans.— One  is  Panieum  filiforme,  Slender 
Crab  Grass,  of  little  value.  The  one  without 
flowers  we  cannot  name.  Always  send  flow¬ 
ers  or  seed  head. 

D.  T.  G.,  Highland,  Neb.,  sends  seed 
for  name. 

Ans. — '  his  is  Red -top,  Agrostis  vulgaris,  a 
valuable  grass. 

J.  E. ,  Church  Hill,  Md.,  sends  grass  for 
name,  and  asks  where  seed  can  be  obtained. 

Ans.— It  is  Orchard  Grass,  or  Dactylis 
glomerata.  Of  any  seedsman. 

G.  S.  IF,  Tabor,  Kan  ,  wishes  a  cheap 
plan  of  a  hen-house : 

Ans.— We  must  refer  our  subscriber  to  back 
numbers  of  the  Rural. 

C.  II  t  ightstoicn ,  Minn.  Can  l  enter  the 
wheat  contest  for  premiums  on  the  Fultzo- 
Clawson  wheat  I  received  oi  you  last  Summer? 
Ans.— Yes. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Sept.  :. 

O.  F.  F.— T.  A.  B.— J.  S.-H.  E.  S.-B.  P.— A.  B.  B.— 

O.  Y.  — Yellow  Myrtle  -  Ursa  Major-  R,  F.— M.  R.  M. — 
Fanny  May  — F.  E.  R.— E.  P.  B.— \V.  P.  A.— J.  C.  G.— 
J.  R.-J.  D.  K.-Mrs.  C.  C.-M.  C.  H.  K.-F.  K.  P.-J. 
E.  C.-B.  F.  J.-W.  P.  B.-C  E.  F.— T.  B.— T.  J.-D.  G. 
B  J.  H.  H. — J.  H.  T. -H.H  -J.G.  K.-W.  V.-J.  M.N. 
-  M.  B.  S.-J.  M  S.-C.  C.  B.  D.  0— .H.  C.-J.  S.  P.— 
T.  B  L.-C.  C.  F.— K  K.-K.  S.-G.  N  C  — T.  T.  L.-L. 

P. -E,  E  R,— J.  H.  F.— Picket.—  W,  E.  B  — IV.  H.  Y.— 
D.  H.  D  — R.  S.-J,  M.  H.-J  L.S.-E.  U.-E.B.C.— T 
H.  H.—  ••Farmer.''  -Mrs,  James  A,— F.  S.— H.  H— R, 
H.-E,  S.-E.  W.-C.  R.  C.-l.  J.-L.  C.-O.  E.  P. 
tbanks.-E.H.C.-M.E.C-J.C.  H.-A  L.W.-H.L  — 
J.  H.M.,  thanks -G.W.P.—N.  P.  H.-E  McC.— T.  B 
CL— M.  H  — E.  A.  S.-B.  C.  C.  -Pa««ev.-A.  B.  C.  3  — S.Y . 

K^W  H  R .— B.  C.  B„  thank#  =  #.  B.—  T.  T.  I». 
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Samuel  Edwards,  Illinois. 

O.  B.  Galusha,  Illinois. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Massachusetts. 

Ex-Governor  Furnas,  Nebraska. 

E.  S.  Goff,  New  York. 

Professor  I.  P.  Roberts,  New  York. 

1  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Ohio. 

Clem  Auldon,  Colorado. 

Ben.  Pcrley  Poore,  Massachusetts. 

Forrest  K.  Moreland,  New  York. 

B.  F.  Johuson,  Illinois. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Vermont. 

J.  B.  Armstrong,  Califonra. 

R.  J.  W.  Moore,  Iowa. 

H  on.  F.  D.  Coburn,  Kansas. 

W.  C.  Barry,  New  York. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan. 

William  Falconer,  Massachusetts. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  Michigan. 

Professor  F.  H.  Storcr,  Massachusetts. 

General  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky. 

General  W.  H.  Noble,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Gifford,  New  York. 

Phillis  Brown,  New  York. 

Aunt  Mabby,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  .Jack,  Quebec,  Canada. 

John  M.  Stahl,  Illinois. 

Nelson  Ritter,  New  York. 

Professor  W.  W.  Tracy,  Michigan. 

M.  B.  Prince,  North  Carolina. 

“Waldo,”  Ohio. 

C.  R.  Dodge,  Connecticut. 

“  Stockman,”  New  Jersey. 

Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis.  New  York. 

C.  E.  Little,  New  Jersey. 

E,  Williams,  New  Jersey. 

O.  S.  Bliss,  Vermont. 

A.  B.  Allen,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Ravenel,  South  Carolina. 

C.  W.  Garfield,  Michigan. 

This  is  a  goodly  list — now  isn’t  it  ? — of 
eminent  contributors  to  a  single  issue,  to 
say  nothing  of  Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds,  Bricflets,  Editorials,  etc.,  etc.,  or 
of  the  thirty  engravings  that  illustrate  the 
text.  A  glance  at  the  account  of  our  Free 
Seed  Distribution  will  convince  anybody 
that  that  for  the  present  year  is  more  val¬ 
uable  than  any  of  its  predecessors  even. 
Although  this  cannot,  of  course,  be 
considered  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
issues  of  the  paper  it  is  an  earnest  of  our 
intention  to  make  the  Rural  better  in 
every  way  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  for  our  motto  is  that  of  every 
•wide-awake  farmer — improvement  always. 

■  ♦♦4 - 

HEAD  VERSUS  HAND. 


will  be  hampered  and  fretted,  and  annoy¬ 
ances  that  would  scarcely  ruffle  a  peace¬ 
ful  mind  are  enough  to  stir  his  troubled 
spirit  to  a  foam.  Things  seem  arrayed 
against  him — not  because  they  are  so,  but 
because  be  is  over-taxing  himself. 

The  farmer  must  make  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  hired 
man,  or  he  will  sooner  or  later  fail  in 
body  and  in  business.  His  man  lias  but 
one  subject  to  engross  his  attention,  the 
work  upon  which  he  is  engngpd  ;  hut.  with 
the  farmer  there  are  many  weighty  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  considered.  There  are  the 
arrangement  and  timing  of  his  work. 
There  is  the  subject  of  implements,  and 
machinery,  of  farm  improvements,  of 
rotation  of  crops  and  of  varieties,  all  im¬ 
portant  questions.  Then  there  is  the 
commercial  aspect  of  his  business,  which 
he  can  certainly  not  afford  to  overlook.  If 
he  deals  with  these  subjects  wisely  he  does 
well  without  putting  his  own  band  to  the 
plow.  He  is  a  poor  business-man  whose 
head  is  not  worth  more  than  his  hands. 

There  are  doubtless  farmers  to  whom 
moderate  manual  labor  is  a  true  pleasure. 
It  is  not  work  as  a  privilege,  but  work  as 
a  duty  that  we  are  denouncing.  The 
farmer  whose  mind  is  so  large  and  whose 
farm  is  so  small  that  the  care  of  it  is  no 
burden,  and  who  takes  delight  in  moving 
his  fertile  soil  and  liis  golden  grain  with  his 
own  hands,  is  of  all  men  the  most  enviable. 
But  we  all  agree  that  such  farmers  are  too 
few.  We  find  many  more  who  come  to 
the  shady  side  of  life  with  the  back  bent 
with  toil,  and  the  brow  furrowed  with 
care.  It  is  for  this  class  that  these  words 
are  meant. 


BREVITIES. 


Save  the  potato  balls  of  yrour  best  kinds  of 
potatoes. 

Save  all  the  nibbish  that  can  be  converted 
into  manure. 

Tno  address  of  A.  B.  Cleveland,  given  in  the 
Fair  Number  as  Cape  Vincent,  N.  J.,  should 
have  been  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

We  omitted  to  state  that  the  group  of  Small 
Yorkshires  on  first  page  of  the  issue  of  August 
4th,  were  portraits  taken  from  life  of  animals 
belonging  to  T.  R.  Proctor,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

On  page  573  of  our  Fair  Number  a  part  of 
the  edition  reads  “Syracuse  Steel  Chilled 
Plow  Co.,  instead  of  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow 
Co.  Our  subscribers  wifi  please  tuke  note. 
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The  Blush  this  year  is  one  of  our  latest 
potatoes. 


Moore’s  Early  is  with  us  fully  10  days 
earlier  than  Concord.  The  berries  are  de¬ 
cidedly  larger,  though  the  hunches  are 
not  so*  large.  Try  a  vine.  It  is  vigorous, 
healthy  and  prolific. 

• - - 

We  have  known  the  Early  Ohio  Potato 
to  do  well  repeatedly  on  Long  Island  where 
the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  But  at  our  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Grounds  it  has  made  a 
poor  yield  this  year. 

- - 

Now  is  just  the  season  of  the  year  when 
we  most  prize  short,  practical  farm,  dairy, 
stock,  orchard  or  garden  notes — and  it  is 
just  the  season  when  we  find  it  hardest 
to  get  them. 


Clapp’s  Favorite  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  Summer  pear  with  us.  It  thrives 
generally  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Yrork,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Texas.  It  should  be  tried  in  every 
State. 

- - 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  appointed  dates 
for  the  the  Am.  Pom.  Convention,  during 
which  the  largest  and  best  of  our  Fairs 
are  in  full  blast.  Many  who  would  be  glad 
to  attend  both  will  choose  the  fair  if  they 
can  attend  but  one. 


We  find  that  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Early  Rose  Potatoes  are  badly  mixed  and 
often  so  sold.  We  are  getting  so  many 
new  varieties  of  potatoes  that  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  other  that  in  a  few  years  there 
will  not  be  any  trustworthy  connection 
between  the  name  of  the  kind  purchased 
and  that  raised. 


We  beg  to  say  that  now,  as  previous  to 
the  past  six  weeks,  personal  letters  may  be 
directed  to  the  Editor  at  River  Edge, 
Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey.  It  is  well  also 
to  send  all  specimens  of  fruits  and  plants 
to  the  above  address  rather  than  to  send 
them  to  the  office  where  they  may  remain 
several  days. 


The  originator  of  the  Blush  Potato  is 
Mr.  E.  S.  Benham,  of  Attica,  N.  Y.  He 
sent  a  box  of  this  potato  to  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  three  years  ago.  It 
was  tested  with  15  other  varieties  and 
yielded  better  than  any  other.  For  this 
reason  we  were  induced  to  place  it  in  our 
last  year’s  seed  distribution,  and  thus  in¬ 
troduced  it  to  the  public.  As  it  has  been 
tested  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  its 
value  will  soon  be  made  known. 

- ♦  »  « - 

Touching  upon  our  remarks  regarding 
the  crossing  of  grapes,  we  present  a  letter 
writteu,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry,  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Rogers,  the  originator  of  the  well- 
known  Rogers’s  Hybrids:  “In  crossing 
the  grapes  all  the  blossom  buds  on  the 
cluster  were  removed,  excepting  those  to 
be  operated  upon,  and  when  the  latter 
were  nearly  ready  to  open,  the  petals,  or 
caps,  were  removed  before  the  anthers 
shed  their  pollen,  and  the  stigmas  were 
then  touched  with  the  foreign  pollen  and 
a  cluster  of  the  foreign  pollen  was  also  in¬ 
closed  in  the  bag  with  which  the  native 
bunch  was  covered  as  soon  as  operated  on. 

Saleh,  Mass.  Edw.  S.  Rogers.” 

- - 

Tns  milling  interests  of  Minneapolis  are 
becoming  enormous.  A  couple  of  the 
local  papers  have  lately  been  doing  some 
figuring  on  this  subject,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  present  daily  production  of 
flour  from  the  mills  of  the  city  is  26, 0«0 
barrels  against  21,250  barrels  daily  one 
year  ago — an  increase  of  5,410  barrels  a 
day!  The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  20,660  barrels  of  flour 
per  day  is  183,800,  the  transportation  of 
which  would  take  266  cars,  or  a  solid  train 
about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  long !  In 
addition  to  flour  1,400  tons  of  millstuff 


are  turned  out  every  day,  and  if  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  this  he  added  to  that  of  the 
flour,  828  cars  and  16  locomotives  would 
be  required, or  two  miles  of  solid  train !  At 
an  average  price  of  $4  per  barrel  for  flour 
and  $8  per  ton  for  millstuff,  the  total  daily 
production  of  the  mills  would  amount  to 
$117,728  or  nearly  $37,000,000  in  one 
year! 


RAPID  SETTLEMENT. 


The  public  domain  is  being  so  rapidly 
“taken  up”  by  settlers  and  bought  up  by 
speculators  that  little,  will  soon  remain 
suitable  for  arable  purposes.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Commissioner  McFarland, 
of  the  General  Laud  Office,  the  number  of 
cash  sales,  homestead  entries  and  timber 
culture  entries  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June  30,  1883,  was  35,217  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  number 
of  acres  entered  was  3,505,843  more.  The 
amount  received  from  the  cash  sales  in¬ 
creased  from  $3,313,S34  in  1882  to  $7,564,- 
449  in  1883,  or  more  than  128  per  cent. 
The  number  of  pre-emption  and  other  fil¬ 
ings  and  of  applications  to  purchase  min¬ 
eral,  timber,  and  stone  lands  in  the  same 
States  and  Territories  in  1882,  was  29,- 
080,  while  they  ran  up  to  43,591  in  1888. 
On  original  homestead  entries,  the  fees 
and  commissions  in  1882  amounted  to 
$456,661,  but  in  1883  they  reached 
$572,630. 

In  the  amount  of  land  taken  up  by 
actual  settlers  and  iu  the  amount  sold  for 
cash,  Dakota  again  takes  the  lead.  The 
number  of  homestead  entries  there  in¬ 
creased  from  14,156,  covering  2.208,268 
acres,  in  1882,  to  22,490,  covering  3,267,- 
227  acres  in  1883.  The  timber  culture 
entries  ran  up  from  9,368,  covering  1,460,- 
532  acres,  to  11,566,  coveriug  1,765,259 
acres,  wliile  the  cash  sales  increased  from 
673,388  acres  at  $977,242,  to  1,518,091 
acres  at  $3,109,387.  The  history  of  no 
State  or  Territory  can  furnish  a  parallel  to 
these  figures.  In  K  ansas  the  area  of  good 
public  land  still  open  to  settlement  is  very 
small,  and  although  the  cash  sales  in¬ 
creased  from  90,962  acres  at  $118,583  to 
159,144  acres  at  $189,329,  the  homestead 
entries  decreased  from  537,349  to  508,781 
acres,  and  the  timber  culture  entries  de¬ 
creased  from  273,053  to  237,860  acres.  In 
Minnesota  the  cash  sales  increased  from 
318,465  to  739,345  acres;  but  here  too 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  original  home¬ 
stead  entries  from  588,343  to  431,872 
acres,  and  in  timber  culture  entries  from 
176,741  to  122,750  acres,  nere  and  in 
Kansas  the  homestead  settlers  are  rapidly 
acquiring  patents  for  their  farms  after  five 
years  of  settlement.  Nebraska  has  still  a 
large  area  of  public  land  open  to  settle¬ 
ment  and  there  was  an  increase  in  all 
kinds  of  entries.  Washington  Territory 
is  likely  to  have  a  “boom”  after  the  best 
Dakota  lands  are  taken  up,  and  then  the 
large  tracts  of  public  land  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  will  speedily  find  settlers. 
In  Florida  the  cash  sales  increased  from 
128,872  to  221,853  acres,  and  the  home¬ 
stead  entries, from  1 91,033  to  212,S95 acres; 
while  in  Louisiana  the  cash  sales  decreas¬ 
ed,  but  the  homestead  aud  timber  culture 
entries  were  more  numerous.  There  was 
also  an  increase  of  all  sorts  of  entries  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Montana  and  the  Pacific  States. 


OUR  FAIR  NUMBER. 


The  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  which  should  now  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  our  subscribers,  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  and  costly  issue  of  an 
agricultural  paper  ever  published.  Its 
44  pages  are  a  store-house  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
topics.  Wliile  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
original  articles  and  notes  it  contains  deal 
with  every  topic  of  prime  agricultural  in¬ 
terest,  what  a  fund  of  convenient,  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  information  is  to  be 
found  in  its  advertising  columns.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  nil  adver¬ 
tisements  of  untrustworthy  or  even  doubt¬ 
ful  concerns,  so  that  this  department  of 
the  paper  forms  an  encyclopaedia  to  which 
our  friends  can  readily  refer  for  all  sorts 
of  information  during  the  year. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  number 
is  a  long  and  eminent  one.  Here  they 
are  in  the  order  in  which  their  contribu¬ 
tions  appear  in  the  paper  : 

Richard  Goodman,  Massachusetts. 

Silas  Betts,  New  Jersey. 

Henry  Stewart,  New  Jersey. 

E.  A.  Powell,  New  York. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  England. 

Henry  E.  Alvord,  New  York. 

Professor  L.  B.  Arnold,  New  York. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  New  York. 

Charles  Downing,  New  York. 

Elias  C.  Hathaway,  Illinois. 


We  can  readily  understand  why  our 
neighbor  who  rises  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  spends  three  or  four  hours  of  al¬ 
most  every  fair  day  in  the  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  talking  politics,  does  not  prosper  at 
farming.  We  say  sometimes,  perhaps 
heartlessly,  that  be  does  not  deserve  to 
succeed,  and  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
for  him.  But  most  of  us  will  not  have 
to  look  very  far  to  find  another  neighbor 
whom  we  rarely  see  away  from  home,  but 
who  is  generally  found  in  frock  and  over¬ 
alls  plodding  at  his  work,  and  yet  this 
farmer  is  not  growing  richer,  hut  rather 
poorer.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ? 

We  once  knew  of  a  very  skillful  and  in¬ 
dustrious  carriage  manufacturer  who  failed 
in  his  business  after  a  long  and  hard  strug¬ 
gle.  Another  succeeded  him, and  the  tables 
were  turned  at  once.  With  no  other  facili¬ 
ties  than  the  first,  enjoyed,  the  new-comer 
soon  built  up  a  thriving  and  profitable 
business,  ne  was  once  asked  why  his  pre¬ 
decessor  met  with  so  signal  a  failure;  he 
replied  :  “He  worked  too  much;  he 
spent  his  time  at  his  bench  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  attending  to  his  sales  and 
purchases  and  overseeing  his  workmen.” 
Is  not  this  answer  suggestive  ?  May  it 
not  account  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  industrious  farmers  never  rise  above 
mediocrity  ?  Borne  farmers  certainly  do 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands. 

Suppose  a  man  has  two  teams  and  four 
men  at  work  on  his  farm.  It  is  obviously 
of  greater  importance  that  he  should 
keep  all  advantageously  employed  every7 
hour  in  the  day  than  that  liis  own  hands 
should  be  kept  constantly  busy.  Few 
men  are  able  to  do  good  hand-work  and 
good  head-work  at  the  same  time.  Better 
lay  by  the  hoe  or  pitchfork  and  plan  the 
work,  so  that  every  stroke  shall  count,  and 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  delays  or  blun¬ 
ders.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  carefu I  ly- 
laid  plan  for  each  duy’s  operations  before 
beginning  work'in  the  morning.  Without 
such  forethought  things  cannot  go  on 
smoothly.  The  whiffletrees  will  he  needed 
on  the  wagon  when  they  are  three  fields 
away  on  the  plow ;  the  hay-rack  will  have 
to  be  repaired  after  the  bay  is  ready  to 
haul  to  the  barn;  or  the  team  and  the  rnen 
will  be  kept  waiting  to  grease  a  hot  axle. 
The  farmer  who  keeps  himself  wearied 
and  worried  with  manual  labor  is  in  poor 
condition  for  plan-wisdom.  His  mind 


Spread  out  the  potatoes  in  a  dark,  airy 
place  for  a  week  to  sw  eat  and  cure  before 
putting  them  in  barrels  or  bins.  It  is  the  very 
best  way  to  protect  them  against  rot. 

A  bushel  of  seed  wheat  to  the  acre  is  ample, 
if  the  laud  is  in  good  heart  aud  well  prepared. 
Otherwise  sow  a  bushel  and  a-balf.  If  with 
this  quantity  of  seed,  you  cannot  raise  a  full 
crop,  wheat  will  not  pay  you  at  all,  aud  you 
had  better  sow  something  else. 

Save  the  best  seeds  from  apple  pomace,  or, 
better,  from  the  best  apples  eaten.  Dry  them 
in  the  sun  and  place  them  in  damp  sand,  to  be 
planted  this  Fall  or  next  Spring.  When  one 
y-ear  old  the  strongest  may  be  budded  with 
any  desired  sorts.  The  second  year  they  may 
be  grafted.  In  transplanting,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  back  the  stem  and  tap-root. 

Gc>  through  the  corn  and  mark  with  a  col¬ 
ored  rag  the  stalks  which  bear  the  most  and 
best  ears,  the  ears  having  the  shortest  shanks, 
the  plants  which  mature  earliest,  which  bear 
the  ears  lowest  and  which  are  themselves 
the  shortest  and  freest  from  suckers.  Then 
select  your  seed  from  these. 

Wk  tried  the  experiment  lust  year  of  raking 
several  plots  SO  that  the  soil  was  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible  aud  then  sowing  wheat.  The  effects  of 
th‘s  extra  care  were  not  evident  iu  a  better 
crop  or  larger  heads.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  making  soil  too  powdery.  It  will  crust 
over  aud  bake  after  the  first  hard  raiu  like 
cement. 

Here  is  the  latest  telegraphic  news  from 
the  hop  fields :  Malone,  N.  Y.  :  Picking 
barely  begun.  Crop  larger  than  early  esti¬ 
mated— probably  9,000  to  to, 000  bales'  alto¬ 
gether  in  Franklin  County.  Quality  good; 
not  more  than  one  per  cent,  injured. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. :  Hop  crop  likely  to  be  larger 
and  of  better  quality  than  expected  ten  days 
ago.  Crop  as  great  probably  as  last  year. 
Quality  not  even.  Harvesting  has  generally 
commenced.  Watertown,  N.  Y. .-  Hop  crop 
not.  as  good  as  last  year— some  mold  and  plenty 
of  lice!  Watrrvu.i.e.  N.  Y. :  Hop  crop  in 
Snngerfield  and  Marshall  heavy  and  good. 
Picking  just  commenced.  Lice  decreasing. 
Madison,  W is. :  Hops  good — better  than  they 
have  been  for  several  years. 

Telegrams  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  from  Northern  Now  York 
and  Pennsylvania, tell  of  injury  to  buckwheat 
and  corn  by  early  frosts.  'Complaints  of 
damage  to  coni  from  the  same  cause  also  come 
from  parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  Frosts  have  also  visited  Mniue. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  New  Kuglana 
moreover,  especially  the  eastern  parte,  are 
suffering  very  severely  from  drought  which 
has  now  lasted  five  or  six  weeks,  and  has 
greatly  injured  crops,  aud  the  damage  will  be 
very  serious  unless  t  he  drought,  is  soon  broken. 
Farmers  have  been  compelled  to  take  their 
cows  from  pasture  and  feed  them  on  Winter 
hay,  and  consequently,  in  many  places  the 
price  of  milk  has  been  raised. 
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ONLY  A  MINER. 


Tremont  is  a  pleasant  little  village  over¬ 
looking  the  “Western  Sea.”  Everything 
there,  is  rough  and  stony, and  even  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  to  all  appearance  as  rough  and  stony 
as  their  native  rocks.  But  underneath  those 
slaty  fields  lie  the  rich  reins  or  motal,  and  in 
those  rough  hearts  is  a  vein  of  human  feeling 
and  Christian  charity,  far,  far  purer  than 
much  that  passes  as  such  in  the  fashionable 
worlds,  where  tinkling  bells  daily  summon 
rich  dowagers  to  church  in  their  gorgeous 
chariots. 

The  children  of  Tremont  were  tripping  light¬ 
ly  to  school  after  their  holidays,  along  the 
hard  slaty  paths.  It  was,  indeed,  with  no 
“creeping  like  snail  unwillingness  to  school” 
kind  of  motion  on  this  occasion,  as  all  were  full 
of  expectation,  almost  of  joy,  for  they  %vere 
to  have  that  day  a  new  mistress,  one  whom 
they  all  knew,  and  who  had ,  in  fact,  been  one 
of  themselves. 

Margaret  Powel  had  been  born  in  Tremont, 
where  she  had  attended  the  school,  first  as 
pupil,  then  as  pupil-teacher.  Thence  she  had 
gone  to  college,  and  a  vacauey  having  oc¬ 
curred,  she  had  been  appointed  mistress  down 
there  in  her  own  native  village.  Her  father 
had  worked  there,  man  and  boy,  in  the  mines 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  this  same  occupation.  The 
children,  therefore,  all  knew  Margaret.  Their 
memories  of  her  were  pleasant,  and  hence 
they  tripped  joyously  to  school,  where  they 
admired  their  new  mistress,  who,  in  their 
eyes,  was  "certainly  as  learned  besides  be¬ 
ing  as  pretty  as  a  princess.  When  they, 
therefore,  returned  home  at  midday,  many 
were  the  exclamations  of  “Isn’t  she  pretty  !” 
“Isn’t  she  nice  I”  and  so  on,  among  the 
youngsters. 

Many  others  besides  the  school  children 
were  in  love  with  Margaret,  for  she  had 
budded  into  womanhood  since  she  had  left 
Tremont,  and  uow  her  beauty  had  taken  the 
young  men  by  surprise.  For  some  time  Mar¬ 
garet  found  it  far  from  agreeable  to  have  so 
many  admirers,  but  by  dint  of  good  manage¬ 
ment,  by  the  falling  off  of  these  who  felt  they 
had  “no  chance,”  and  through  other  circum¬ 
stances,  her  circle  of  avowed  adorers  became 
reduced  to  two — Joseph  Tregear  and  Tom 
Polglaze. 

Both  of  these  young  men  were  receiving 
good  wages'in  the  mines,  and  had  opportunities 
of  rising  to  higher  positions  as  inspectors,  and 
so  forth ;  both,  too,  were  steady,  and  had  saved 
a  little  money.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
Margaret  herself  mado  it  known  which  of 
them  she  preferred;  in  fact,  so  farasthatgoes< 
neither  could  for  a  long  time  boast  of  the 
smallest  favor.  Other  girls  called  Margaret  a 
flirt,  but  in  this  they  wronged  her.  The  sim¬ 
ple  fact  was  that  Margaret,  not  yet  tired  of 
being  her  own  mistress,  endeavored  so  to  order 
her  ways  that  neither  Joseph  Tregear,  Tom 
Polglaze,  nor  any  other  suitor  might  have  the 
slightest  reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  rival. 

Tregear,  however,  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  neither  he  nor  Polglaze  was  nearly  so  well 
educated  as  Margaret,  and  he  well  understood 
that  it  is  a  bad  omen  when  the  husband  has  to 
look  up  to  the  wife  in  the  matter  of  learning. 
He  accordingly  bought  books  aud  became  an 
earnest  midnight  student.  In  fact,  he  tried 
in  every  way  to  render  himself  Margaret 
Powel’s  equal. 

Tom  Polglaze,  however,  loves!  the  fair  teach¬ 
er  not  a  whit  less  than  his  rival,  but  he  was 
formed  in  a  rougher  mould.  He  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  the  change  in  Tregear;  but,  if  he  did  not, 
Margaret  Powel  did,  and  she  was  highly  grati¬ 
fied  by  it. 

“Joseph,”  said  she  to  him  one  evening  when 
he  came  to  ask  her  to  take  a  walk,  “you  seem 
much  changed  lately ;  you  are  as  little  like  a 
native  of  Tremont  as  myself.” 

“In  what  way,  Margaret?” 

“You  have  lost  that  twang,  and  you  seem 
to  know  something  about  the  great  world.  Do 
you  study?” 

“Yes;  1  sit  up  every  night  to  read,  or  to 
work  mathematics.” 

“Why?  What  do  you  want  to  be?  A  clerk?” 

“Margaret,  T  study  only  to  be  more  like  you; 
I  love  you— will  you—” 

“There,  Joseph  Tregear,  you  study  to  be 
like  me?  1  am  sure  I  never  set  you  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  talking  such  rubbish.  Ah,  ah!  Good¬ 
bye!” 

So  saying,  off  she  tripped  into  the  house,  to 
his  intense  discomfiture. 

But  was  Margaret  any  the  more  happy  than 
the  lover  she  had  left  so  disconsolate  in  the 
street.?  That  evening  her  parents  noticed  a 
great  change  in  her,  but  could  not  discover  the 
cause.  She  did  not  talk,  nor  take  any  food, 
but  soon  retired  to  her  own  little  room,  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  headache. 


“  Do  I  love  him  ?'  she  muttered  when  alone- 
“  Poor  fellow  !  he  studies  hard  for  my  sake — 
to  be  more  worthy  of  me,  I  suppose  he  calls  it. 
Ah,  Joseph  !  why  did  I  leave  you  so  abruptly? 
What  a  giddy,  worthless  thing  I  am  !”  That 
night  she  could  not  sleep  until  she  bad  decided 
upon  a  future  course  of  action. 

The  next  day.  being  Saturday,  Margaret 
spent  at  home  in  household  cares,  which  she 
shared  with  her  mother,  but  she  scarcely  spoke 
a  word  all  day.  Iu  the  evening  she  went  to 
the  draper’s  and  bought  a  few  ribbons  and 
other  little  articles,  for  there  was  some  object 
now  iu  beiug  pretty. 

On  Sunday  she  appeared  in  church  dressed 
with  more  than  her  usual  care,  and  she  may  be 
forgiven  if  she  was  not  quite  so  attentive  to 
the  sermon  as  she  should  have  been,  for  there 
at  a  distance  sat  Joseph  Tregear,  looking  at 
her  with  his  great  blue  eyes,  making  her  blush, 
and  inspiring  her  with  the  desire  of  sinking 
through  the  floor. 

On  leaving  the  porch,  after  dismissing  her 
flock,  Margaret  found  Joseph  Tregear  and 
Tom  Polglaze  pretending  to  read  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  tombs.  At  the  sound  of  her  step 
Tom  raised  bis  head  and  advanced  with  a 
friendly  nod,  whilst  Joseph  remained  still, 
but  fixed  those  great  blue  eyes  on  her. 

“  Good  morning,  Tom,”  said  she  indiffer¬ 
ently;  “how  are  you  ?” 

Polglaze  was  replying  as  they  neared  Tre¬ 
gear.  when  Margaret  stopped.  Tregear  still 
held  back,  trembling  in  his  heart  and  appre¬ 
hensive  of  his  rival.  Margaret,  however,  was 
so  apparently  calm  that  he  was  beginning  to 
think  her  heart  as  hard  as  her  native  rocks, 
when,  nodding  an  adieu  to  Polglaze,  she  very 
naturally  and  very  quietly  put  her  hand  on 
Tregear’s  arm  aud  said  : 

“  1  am  very  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting;  I  can 
now  only  spare  you  half  an  hour  for  a  walk.” 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  shown  a 
preference,  and  Polglaze  now  knew  that  he 
too  was  “out  of  the  race.”  His  face  changed 
to  an  ashen  hue.  and  he  tottered  off  with  de¬ 
jected  looks,  but  with  clenched  fists. 

Tregear  squeezed  the  small  hand  that  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  put  on  his  arm,  and  led 
Margaret  away  for  the  promised  walk,  which, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  unconsciously 
lengthened  into  an  hour. 

When  Margaret  once  more  arrived  under 
her  parents’  roof  it  was  not  alone  that  she 
came.  Heuceforth,  another  had  also  a  right 
to  join  her  there. 

Tregear  knew  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
for  Margaret's  love.  He  knew  that  Polglaze 
would  not  give  her  up  without  a  contest.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  the  battle  was  commenced, 
for  that  very  evening,  as  Tregear  was  leaving 
the  house  of  the  Powel ’s  he  was  attacked  by 
his  rival.  With  him  it  was  but  a  word  and  a 
blow . 

“  Joe  Tregear,  you’ve  crossed  my  steps  and 
now  I’ll  bo  revenged  on  you  l” 

So  saying,  Polglaze  struck  a  blow  which 
would  have  felled  an  ordinary  man.  But 
Tregear  was  quite  a  match  for  him,  aud  the 
two  fought  long  and  desperately,  until  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  rural  policeman,  who  threatened 
them  with  legal  proceedings. 

Of  course  Margaret  was  one  of  the  first  to 
hear  of  the  battle.  Distressed  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  she  went  to  her  lover’s  parents,  where  she 
found  him  in  a  most,  unpresentable  condition. 
A  few  words  soon  explained  the  position  of 
affaire,  when  Margaret  burst  into  tears  and 
blamed  herself  for  showing  her  preference  so 
stupidly. 

“  Margaret,"  replied  her  lover,  “do  not 
take  it  to  heart.  I’d  rather  be  fighting  him 
again  than  to  see  your  tears.” 

“  Let  me  alone  a  minute.  Let  me  overcome 
this,  ” 

“Yes,  dear  heart!”  said  Mrs.  Tregear 
“don’t  ye  take  on  in  this  way.  These  tinmen 
are  regular  vitbere;  but  this  Tom  Polglaze  is 
the  greatest  fighter  that  ever  I  see.” 

“Yes,  Margaret,  that’s  true.  I  knew  that 
the  day  I  gained  your  love  I  should  find  an 
enemy.  But  cheer  uu,  cheer  up  !  I  fancy  he 
will  not  attack  me  again  in  a  hurry,  for  I 
know  he  does  not  at  this  moment  look  a  bit 
handsomer  than  I  do.  ” 

And  so  saying,  he  laughed  the  matter 
lightly  away,  until  Margaret  too  began  to 
smile  through  her  tears. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  two  rivals 
went  to  the  mine,  their  appearance  caused 
many  jeeriug  and  contemptuous  remarks,  for 
the  tinmen  were  in  hopes  of  goading  them  on 
to  renew  the  battle.  Polglaze  had,  however, 
found  an  adversary  worthy  of  his  strong  arm, 
and  was  not  so  ready  to  strike  the  first  blow 
as  he  had  boon  the  night  before.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  doubling  his  fists 
and  saying  that  the  time  of  vengeance 
would  come. 

Months  passed  away,  however,  Tremont 
recovered  from  its  uuwonted  excitement,  and 
matters  took  their  usual  course.  The  mines 
were  worked,  old  seams  were  used  up,  and 
new  veins  opened  out :  but,  though  the  battle 
had  not  been  renewed,  Joseph  Tregear  and 


Tom  Polglaze  had  not  yet  shaken  hand 
This  caused  Margaret  no  small  anxiety,  for 
down  there  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  an  un¬ 
seen  blow  with  a  pick  might  destroy  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  her  life.  She  often  begged  Tregear 
to  leave  the  mines,  but  he  said  he  had  good 
prospects  of  being  appointed  engineer’s  as¬ 
sistant.  and  as  for  Tom  Folglaze’s  threat — 
why,  be  had  not  the  slightest  anxiety  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that. 

At  length  a  new  shaft  was  to  be  opened,  and 
the  two  young  men,  being  the  steadiest  hands 
in  the  mine,  were  selected  for  the  operation- 
There  they  toiled  together  for  a  few  weeks 
without  exchanging  a  word,  and  there  they 
were  alone,  far  from  any  other  workman. 
Margaret  was  wretched,  but  to  all  her  suppli¬ 
cations  Tregear  still  said  that  he  had  no  fear. 
In  her  distress  she  spoke  to  Polglaze  and  asked 
him  to  shake  hands  with  Tregear.  He  re¬ 
fused,  but  he  pressed  his  rough  hands  to  his 
temples  and  said.  “I  loved  you  then,  I  love 
you  now,  as  much  or  more  than  Joe  Tregear.'1 

A  day  or  two  after  that  both  men  were 
again  at  work  together,  and  silent  as  death  in 
their  solitary  shaft.  They  were  suddenly 
startled  by  a  falling  stone.  A  few  lumps  of 
earth  then  came  tumbling  down,  and  the 
whole  shaft  seemed  to  tremble. 

The  works  were  giving  way.  The  two  men 
looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment  with 
blanched  faces.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
looked  into  one  another’s  eyes  since  that  fatal 
day,  except  to  dart  fatal  glances  of  scorn  and 
hate.  They  ran  to  the  kebble  and  gave  the 
signal  to  be  drawn  up.  They  were  touching 
one  another  noyr,  their  hands  almost  clasped 
together  on  the  rope,  Their  very  breath 
seemed  to  intermingle.  It  was  terrible  after 
such  a  course  of  hate  to  be  brought  together 
under  these  circumstances.  As  they  were  both 
shouting  to  be  drawn  up  the  rope  tightened 
and  strained,  but  the  kebble  would  not  move. 
More  earth  now  fell,  but  still  the  kebble  re¬ 
mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Whilst 
shouting  louder  and  louder  for  help  the  terri¬ 
ble  truth  flashed  through  their  minds  that 
there  was  only  one  man  at  the  windlass,  and 
that  he  alone  was  unable  to  raise  them  both, 
and  all  this  time  the  shaft  was  trembling  and 
earth  and  stones  falling. 

As  they  stood  there  in  the  kebble.  their  bod¬ 
ies  and  hands  touching,  aud  glancing  into  one 
another’s  eyes,  the  awful  thought  came  to  them 
both  in  an  instant  that  one  of  the*  must  die- 
must  die  to  save  the  other — his  enemy  ! 

One  of  them  must  die— but  who  should  it 
be  ? 

They  again  looked  at  one  another,  and  there 
was  an  eternity  in  the  glance.  Then  one 
of  them  let  go  the  rope  and  dropped  out  of  the 

coble,  which  immediately  began  to  rise. 
Who  was  it  ?  The  willing  martyr  was  Tom 
Polglaze. 

“Tell  Marg’et,”  he  shouted,  as  the  kebble 
rose  above  his  head,  “tell  Marg’et  I  did  it  to 
save  her  pain — to  save  you  whom  she  loves;  I 
forgive  you !  but  be  sure  and  be  good  to - ” 

The  shaft  gave  way,  and  nothing  presented 
itself  to  Tregear’s  gaze  but  a  mass  of  slate  and 
rubbish.  Tom  Polglaze  was  in  eternity,  as  no¬ 
ble  a  soul  as  ever  died  for  any  cause  that  is 
dear  to  man;  as  devoted  as  any  martyr,  as 
generous-souled  as  any  patriot— though  only  a 
poor  miner. 

It  was  long  before  Joseph  Tregear  and  Mar. 
garet  Powel  recovered  from  that  shock.  They 
mourned  the  brave  dead  as  a  brother,  and  a 
neat  little  stone, overlooking  the  village  church¬ 
yard,  long  afterwards  reminded  the  tinmen  of 
Tremont  of  the  noble  deed  of  self-sacrifice  of  a 
hero  who  was  one  of  themselves. 


WHAT  IS  IT  i 


Among  the  articles  in  my  cabinet  is  a  fungus 
growth  which  resembles  a  toad-stool,  on  the 
face  of  which  is  a  drawing  representing  a  small 
house  with  rail  fence  on  either  side,  and  a  few 
evergreen  trees  near.  The  toad-stool  was  sent 
to  me  from  an  acquaintance  in  Minnesota, 
with  the  following  facts  concerning  it :  "This 
drawing  is  the  true  representation  of  a  house 
on  an  island  in  Minnetonka  Lake, Minn.,  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  Frank  Halstead,  who  was  stuilious- 
ly  employed  in  constructing  a  steamer  of  his 
own  invention,  aud  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
plan,  built  the  house  and  dwelt  aloue  in  the 
isolated  spot.  After  years  of  laborious  "  toil 
and  study,  he  launched  his  steamer,  but  it  was 
a  failure,  aud.  overwhelmed  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  he  drowned  himself  near  the  spot  of  his 
solitary  labors.”  Such  is  the  story  as  told  to 
me.  The  drawing  is  executed  with  a  pin,  and 
is  very  good  and  true  to  the  original,  I  am 
told.  I  have  thought  it  more  than  likely  that 
some  of  the  Rural  readers  might  be  familiar 
with  these  circumstances,  and  l  venture  to 
hope  that  this  communication,  the  object  of 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  mo,  will  not  be  de¬ 
void  of  interest  to  others,  and  I  hope  to  read 
something  concerning  it  some  day,  as  I  eager¬ 
ly  search  my  Rural  for  the  good  things  it  al¬ 
ways  contains.  EVA  ames. 


A  TRUE  AND  LOYAL  FRIEND. 


When  Peter  the  Great  was  in  Holland  he 
was  told  of  a  man  then  lying  in  prison  who 
had  been  twice  put  to  the  torture  to  induce 
him  to  reveal  the  names  'of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  with  him  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government,  but  the  torture  had  been  in¬ 
effectual.  On  the  last  occasion  he  had  suffered 
almost  the  pains  of  death,  but  had  not  fal¬ 
tered.  The  Russian  monarch  became  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  man— or,  we  might  say,  he  became 
curious — and  he  went  to  see  him.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  conspirator’s  dungeon,  where  he 
found  a  frank-faced,  noble-looking  man,  of 
middle  age,  belonging  to  the  bumble  class,  but 
very  intelligent  and  well  educated. 

The  Czar  conversed  with  him  for  a  time, and 
at  length  asked  bim  bluntly  why  he  had  held 
out  so  stoutly  against  the  tortures.  “What 
could  have  induced  you,  under  such  dreadful 
penalty,  to  shield  men  who  were  equally  im¬ 
plicated  with  yourself  ?” 

“Sir,”  returned  the  prisoner,  “can  you  keep 
a  secret?” 

“I  think'I  can.” 

“Do  you  not  know?” 

“Yes,  I  know  I  can.” 

“And  so  can  I !”  And  with  this  answer  he 
supposed  the  interview  would  end.  But  not  so 
Peter,  having  conceived  a  great  admiration 
for  the  heroic  man,  felt  that  he  would  like 
such  a  friend,  and,  having  made  himself 
known,  he  asked  bim  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
go  with  bim  to  Russia  and  be  to  him  a  true 
and  loyal  friend.  ‘  You  will  allow  me  to  leave 
you  whenever  I  shall  feel  that  you  are  no 
longer  my  friend  V  the  prisoner  said,  plainly. 

“I  give  yon  my  promise  to  that  effect.” 

“Then,  answered  the  man,”  if  you  can  pro¬ 
cure  my  liberation  from  this  place,  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  I  will  serve  you  so  long  as  I 
can  do  so  with  honor  to  myself.”  Peter,  after 
much  effort,  procured  the  man’s  liberation,  on 
condition  that  he  would  take  him  out  of  the 
country.  They  went  to  Russia  in  company, 
and  the  story  goes  on  to  say  that  the  attendant 
thus  strangely  picked  up  remained  with  Peter 
while  he  lived,  honored  and  trusted  to  the 
end.  Several  times  the  Czar'offered  to  give 
him  a  title  of  nobility,  but  he  would  not  accept 
it.  “I  wish  to  serve  yon  without  creating  en¬ 
emies,”  he  said,  “and  I  can  only  do  that  while 
I  retain  an  humble  station.” 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  HARBINGER. 


When  the  rain  or  sunny  days 
Clear  the  fields  and  woodland  ways 
Of  the  snow; 

Only  where  some  great  drift  stood. 

Or  within  the  thickest  wood 
Still  It  Ungers  loath  to  go,— 

Then  I  leave  the  town  behind, 

Every  day  roam  till  I  find, 

Blossoming, 

By  old  fence  and  forest  through. 

White  and  dainty  pink  and  blue 
Hepatlcas,  first  flowers  of  Spring. 

Even  though  you  may  have  heard 
Song  of  robin  and  blue-bird 

Weeks  hefore; 

Still  the  wintry  winds  may  come. 

Fields  and  wood  grow  chill  and  dumb, 
Snow  he-spread  the  land  once  more. 

But  when  you  these  flowerets  see 
You  may  know  the  days  will  be 

Pleasant  then; 

For  In  nature’s  calendar 

These  dear  flowers  the  true  sign  are 

That  the  Spring  is  here  again. 

Chester  Wood. 
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ABOUT  WOMEN, 


Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  the  former  prineipa 
of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  was  burned  out 
in  her  California  home  a  day  or  two  ago. 

Somebody  has  been  bright  enough  to  say  : 
“L&ngtrv  and  Gebhardt— the  Lily  of  the  Val¬ 
ley,  and  the  Valet  of  the  Lily.” 


SEPT  8 


Herr  Pollini  has  offered  Wagner’s  widow 
the  sum  of  1,000,000  marks  for  the  exclusive 
rights  of  “Parsifal,”  which,  however,  she  has 
declined.  The  reason  for  her  refusal,  which 
is  unaccountable  c  onsidering  the  high  price 
offered,  does  not  transpire. 

Sweden  has  given  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  to  the  daughter  of  an  army 
officer. 

A  woman  at  a  White  Mountain  hotel  is  the 
owner  of  a  very  haudsomely  painted  black 
satin  parasol,  which  she  keeps  open,  not  only 
out-of-doors,  but  in  the  house.  She  has  it 
spread  over- head  when  sitting  on  the  piazza, 
when  crossing  the  hall,  and  even  when  ascend¬ 
ing  the  stairs,  probably  from  absent-mind¬ 
edness. 

Tt  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  objects  to 
lodging  and  boarding  her  sons  when  they 
visit  her  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on  account 
of  the  “confusion  and  expense,”  especially 
the  latter.  She  intends  to  prevent  their  doing 
so  in  the  future.  As  a  preliminary  her  Majes¬ 
ty  has  issued  an  order  that  any  royalties  re¬ 
siding  there  for  more  than  three  days  must 
bring  their  own  servants  and  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Ball  Hughes,  the 
Boston  sculptor,  Miss  Georgiana  Ball  Hughes, 
has  quite  a  reputation  as  an  artist  in  London. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  in  contemplation  a  new 
novel,  proposing  to  illustrate  it  herself.  She 
hopes  never  to  he  too  old  to  write  love 
stories. 

The  drawing-room  of  Madam  Albani,  at 
South  Kensington,  is  ornamented  by  a  por¬ 
trait  of  President  Arthur,  with  a  complimen¬ 
tary  dedication. 

The  great  simplicity  of  the  hats  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  has  enraged  the  London 
re  illiuers. 

Fanny  Davenport  writes  that  she  is  still 
busy  studying  Fedora  up  at  lier  country  place 
among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
ready  to  appear  in  Sardou’s  great  play  a  strong 
and  finished  impersonation  may  be  confidently 
expected. 

Rumor  says  Mrs.  Langtry  Las  given  up  the 
idea  of  giving  a  performance  in  London.  She 
will  return  to  New  York  on  a  steamer  w  hich 
will  leave  Liverpool  October  6. 

Miss  Mollie  Garfield  is  now  a  girl  of  lfi. 
She  is  credited  as  charming,  and  possessing  a 
greater  share  of  physical  beauty  than  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  She  is  pursuing 
her  studies  at  a  private  school  and  is  a  bright 
scholar 

- ♦  ♦ 

HOW  TO  SPEND  EVENINGS. 

This  is  a  theme  that  has  probably  given 
mothers  more  anxious  thoughts  than  almost 
any  problem  that  ever  foil  to  their  lot  to  Solve; 
at  least,  it  was  the  case  with  me.  I  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately  , the  mistress  of  a  clouded  home.  Intem¬ 
perance  darkened  very  many  days;  and  even 
shaded  the  brightest  ones.  My  children  were 
all  that  gave  me  comfort,  and  to  shield  them 
from  temptation,  keep  them  under  my  own 
watchful  eyes,  make  their  home  happy,  was 
the  one  great  object  of  my  life.  There  were 
so  many  attractions  to  wile  my  boys  away 
from  home,  that  I  knew,  unless  I  could  make 
home  the  pleasantest  place  for  them  they 
would  be  enticed  into  the  ways  of  evil,  and  if 
once  removed  from  their  mother’s  influence, 
they  would  be  lost;  therefore,  1  exerted  all  my 
ingenuity  to  accomplish  this  object.  The 
babies  were  always  put  to  bod  right  early 
for  boys  are  uot  fond  of  cross,  crying  babies, 
and  the  three-year-old  ones  and  those  younger 
are  better  off  to  go  to  Iasi  with  the  birdies 
than  they  are  to  sit  up  and  worry  and  fret 
the  entire  evening.  So  when  the  chores  were 
done,  the  little  things  were  regularly  un¬ 
dressed  and  laidtosleep  till  morning ;  and  then 
the  older  children  had  their  good  time.  They 
would  Lake  a  map  of  some  country,  and  find 
places  for  mother  to  look  up,  and  then  I  would 
find  some  city,  towru,  liver  or  mountain 
for  them  to  hunt  after.  It  was  great  fun, 
and  it  not  only  kept  them  happy,  but  gave 
them  a  most  thorough  geographical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  localities  of  the  earth.  Before 
they  were  tired  of  this,  we  would  change  the 
order  of  exercises,  and  either  have  a  game 
of  jack-straws,  arithmetic  cards,  questions 
and  answers,  hunt  the  slipper  or  hide  the 
thimble.  Sometimes  they  had  a  candy  pull 
or  made  com  balls  till  the  clock  struck 
eight  when  they  tidied  up  the  sitting-room, 
or  kitchen  wherever  they  had  played,  and  be¬ 
fore  nine  o’clock  they  were  snug  in  l>ed,  and 
mother  bad  to  make  up  lost  time  by  working 
as  fast  as  possible.  As  they  grew  older,  they 
had  to  have  deeper  games,  and  home-made 
dissected  maps  and  puzzles  were  substituted, 
then  by-and-by  came  checkers,  back -gammon 
and — shall  I  record  it?- -1  let  them  have  the 
real  wicked  cards  to  play  with.  I  thought  the 
matter  over  soberly  and  candidly.  I  could 


not  always  keep  my  darlings  as  now,  they 
must  sometime  mingle  with  society,  and  they 
would  naturally  come  in  contact  with  cards. 
There  is  a  fasciuation  in  the  game;  an  excite¬ 
ment,  and,  like  measles  and  mumps, the  earlier 
they  catch  it  the  lighter  it  luns.  I  knew 
that  in  the  natural  cause  of  events,  they 
would  catch  the  disease,  and  1  thought  mother 
could  carry  them  through  it  safer  than  one 
who  had  no  interest  in  their  welfare.  They 
played  all  sorts  of  games  with  them,  and  some¬ 
times  the  neighboring  urchins  would  come  in 
and  spend  the  evening  and  teach  them  some 
new  tricks  1  never  allowed  any  cheating  or 
unfairness  in  any  game.  Well,  cards  bad 
their  full  run,  and  like  the  other  childish 
games,  were  followed  by  reading  and  music. 
As  the  girls  came  ou  to  mingle  in  the  amuse¬ 
ments  they  played  the  same  games  as  their 
brothere  and  the  cards  went  down  to  the 
smaller  children  who  built  houses,  made  rail¬ 
ways  and  at  last  cut  out  the  kings  and  queens 
and  jacks  for  dolls,  and  the  fancy  for  card¬ 
playing  passed  away  and  uot  one  of  the  whole 
family  care  more  for  them  than  they  do  for 
jack  straws.  They  had  enough  of  them 
when  they  were  children.  ’ 

One  amusement  they  still  enjoy,  and  we  all 
like  it  pretty  well  and  indulge  in  it  quite  otten 
in  the  Winter,  that  is  the  candy  pulling. 
As  they  grew  older  they  became  interested 
in. scrap- books  and  many  a  cozy  evening  flitted 
by  in  that  occupation.  I  took  especial  pains 
to  furnish  good  reading,  such  as  would  interest 
and  instruct,  and  they  all  enjoyed  reading  im¬ 
mensely  and  now  wish  nothing  better  when 
the  day's  labor  is  ended  than  to  read  the  papers 
or  an  interesting  book.  The  girls  sing  and 
play  the  organ,  read  some,  sew  an  hour  or  two; 
but  the  last  hour  of  the  evening  they  read  or 
draw.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  care  to 
spend  a  whole  evening  away  from  home;  a 
lecture  or  a  concert  will  sometimes  attract 
them,  and  occasionally  an  invitation  toa  party 
will  be  accepted,  but  their  greatest  happiness 
is  found  at  home.  They  enjoy  receiving 
their  young  friends  at  home  far  more  than 
they  do  paying  visits  abroad.  They  huve  all 
arrived  at  the  full  statue  of  men  and  women, 
and  it  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  day  when 
we  all  gather  in  the  pleasant  sitting-room  and 
talk  over  the  events  of  each  passing  day.  The 
cloud  was  lifted  long  ago  from  our  home  aud 
the  sad  memories  are  all  that  remain  to  annoy 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  had  it  not 
been,  1  should  not  have  tried  so  hard  to  make 
a  pleasant  home  for  my  children. 

grandmother. 


CONCERNING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


If  I  lmd  to  begin  life  again,  and  expected  to 
educate  a  family  of  children,  especially  if  in 
rural  districts,  the  first  book  I  would  buy  after 
my  Bible  aud  hymn-books,  would  be  a  good 
encycloptudia.  Then  I  would  subscribe  for  the 
leading  periodicals,  and  have  an  illustrated 
copy  of  Shakespeare,  also  Milton’s  “Paradise 
Lost,”  and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Works.  These 
are  safe  as  first  impressions  to  a  child,  my  own 
experience  being  that  the  charm  of  reading 
“Paradise  Lost”  at  ten  years  of  age  can 
never  be  supplanted.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  the  poem,  but  its  deep 
meaning  and  beautiful  rendering  fascinated 
me,  aud  I  can  yet  remember  whole  pages  of 
some  of  ui}'  favorite  parts  learned  at  that 
time. 

In  our  home  tl.e  leading  American  periodi¬ 
cals  have  been  of  wonderful  value  to  the 
children.  Having  bound  the  volumes  as  they 
came  out  the  cost  did  not  seem  so  much,  and 
now  the  third  group  of  children  are  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  pages  of  “  St.  Nicho¬ 
las”  and  “Wide  Awake,”  and  after  they  are 
tired  of  these  they  will  turn  to  “Scribner V- 
aud  “  Harper’s,”  andenjoy  the  varied  contents 
of  th&se  that  are  pure  and  refined  reading, 
suited  to  the  simple  and  to  the  cultivated  taste. 
I  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
when  it  first  came  out,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
I  was  then  a  young  girl,  too  young,  some 
thought,  to  understand  such  a  magazine.  Yet, 
its  poems  and  the  sayings  of  its  beloved  uuto- 
crat  are  fresher  in  my  memory  to-day  than 
things  I  read  and  tried  to  remember  yester. 
day,  and  now  my  gills  take  down  the  treas¬ 
ured  volumes  from  their  shelves  and  peruse 
with  the  enjoyment  a  book-worm  might  envy, 
the  new,  old  writings  of  the  men  aud  women 
who  gave  their  best  and  freshest  thoughts  to 
its  pages.  So  I  am  safe  in  recommending  the 
magazines  as  a  value  to  the  household.  And 
with  these  and  a  good  daily  paper,  with  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  to  infuse  new  ideas  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  every  family 
irau  enjoy  and  improve  tile  long  Winter  even¬ 
ings  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  do  not  look  at  the  matter  just  from  my 
own  standpoint,  for  1  am  aware  that  the  book 


store  is  my  one  extravagance  ;  that  it  is 
harder  for  me  to  resist  a  coveted  book  than  a 
whole  milliner’s  shop  of  bonnets.  But,  know¬ 
ing  the  value  of  good  readiug  in  the  case  of 
many  young  people,  I  recommend  the  neces¬ 
sary  outlay  as  a  domestic  economy  in  the  end. 
I  have  never  regretted  the  purchase  of  Miss 
Alcott’s  “Little  Women,”  as  birthday  gifts, 
nor  the  rest  of  the  charming  stories  that  fol¬ 
lowed  from  her  pen:  while  Mrs.  Whitney’s  life 
stories  are  better  than  some  sermons  in  teach¬ 
ing  girls  lessons  of  helpfulness  and  content¬ 
ment.  Marian  Harlauil’s  cook  book  was  the 
birthday  gift  to  a  daughter  who  showed  a 
taste  for  fancy  dishes,  and  the  well-thumbed 
copy  bears  evidence  of  its  usefulness,  and 
what  hoy  could  resist  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  or  “Tom  Brown’s  School¬ 
days.”  The  first  named  as  Sunday  readiug 
has  been  a  safety  valve  for  many  a  stirring 
youth,  Higgiusou’s  American  History  is  also 
as  good  as  a  story  book,  and  children  who  are 
interested  in  flowers  will  delight  in  Gray’s 
“How  Plants  Grow,”  and  “Ilow  Plants  Be¬ 
have.”  Aud  w  hat  country  boy  could  resist 
the  charm  of  Warner’s  "Being  a  Boy,”  or 
Mitchell’s  “Farm  at  Edgewood,”  For  subtle 
fasciuation  with  purity  of  sentiment,  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton's  “Bedtime  Stories,”  are 
well  known.  Claiming  as  I  do  the  authoress 
as  a  dear  friend,  1  know  that  the  charm  is 
part  of  her  own  personal  magnetism.  The 
books  are  pure  aud  true.  I  have  read  “Hans 
Brinker,”  by  the  gifted  editor  of  St,  Nicho¬ 
las,  but  it  is  uot  in  our  possession  yet,  lieiug 
one  of  the  pleasures  yet  in  store.  Then  our 
children  should  learn  of  our  representative 
men  in  politics  aud  in  poetry,  of  the  two  mar¬ 
tyred  Presidents,  and  of  the  two  lamented 
poets  who  have  been  taken  from  us  this  year, 
leaving  a  blank  that  seems  not  to  be  filled. 
Reading  the  magazines  gives  one  the  best  of 
present-day  literature,  aud  1  trust  the  readers 
Of  the  Rural  will  uot  consider  their  gifts  all 
distributed  without  a  visit  to  the  bookstores. 
A  toy  is  soon  destroyed,  little  ornaments  soon 
lose  their  lustre  and  new  ness,  nut  a  book  goes 
on  its  way  for  good  or  evil  as  it  is  chosen, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  telling  its 
story  for  ever-willing  readers.  And  1  am 
sure  wu  ail  know  some  family  that  would  be 
benefited  by  receiving  the  Rural  for  a  year, 
that  needs  some  such  stimulus,  yet  has  not 
learned  its  merits,  and  a  gift  that  comes  fifty- 
two  times  a  year  makes  Christmas  last  for  the 
receiver  “all  the  year  round.” 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PAST. 


MRS.  EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  such 
a  mania  for  gathering  up  old  relics  that  1  sup¬ 
pose  the  majority  of  the  Rural  readers  have 
enough  specimens  of  antique  table-ware  to 
assist  their  imagination  to  a  tolerably  correct 
picturing  of  a  dining-room  of  50  years  ago. 
But  for  the  sake  of  some  bright  young  girls 
in  Western  homes,  to  whom  no  great  grand¬ 
mother  or  auntie  has  bequeathed  a  share  of 
household  heirlooms,  I  shall  give  you  sketches 
of  my  grandmother’s  talks,  aud  you  muy 
thank  her  if  1  tell  you  auythiug  new'— no,  old. 
She  is  sitting  to-day  by  a  cozy,  old-fashioned 
fireplace  and  a  corner  cupboard  in  the  sitting- 
room  is  an  attractive  spot  for  mo  with  its 
dinner  set  of  blue  and  gold,  its  pewter  plates 
blue  bowls,  yellow  dishes  and  brown  pitchers. 
Dear,  silver-hailed  grandmother!  eighty  five 
years  have  crowned  her  head  with  the  frosty 
glory  of  old  age,  and  65  years  ago  she  spread 
her  wedding- feast  and  began  the  glad  trial  of 
housekeeping  in  the  verdant  Carolinas.  1  can 
almost  see  her  presiding  ut  that  first  dainty 
meal  in  the  new  home.  The  snow-white  cloth 
that  decks  the  home-made  table  is  of  her  own 
weaving,  the  pewter  plates  are  new  and  shin¬ 
ing,  reflecting  the  image  of  herself  in  tow- 
linen  dress  of  white  and  blue;  the  knives  and 
forks  have  round  handles  carved  of  horn;  the 
tea  set  of  blue  and  gold  on  creamy  white  adds 
more  color  to  the  pretty  picture  and  the  tall 
brass  candle-stick  in  the  center  of  the  square 
table  bears  a  candle  of  her  own  making,  its 
flickering  light  struggling  to  out-rival  the 
ruddy  flames  of  the  snapping  wood  lire  on  the 
hearth.  Their  frugal  meal  consists  of  sweet, 
potatoes,  baked  in  the  big  skillet  until  all  their 
golden  wealth  and  luscious  sweetness  is  ready 
to  melt  in  the  eater's  month;  fresh  butter, 
light  yellow  corn  cakes,  sweet  milk,  and  oh! 
bight  of  extravagauee  there  are  four  dainty 
white  buns,  and  a  blue  bowl  of  pooch  pre¬ 
serve's,  the  ruby  juice  tempting  eye  and  pal¬ 
ate,  and  the  fragrant  sassafras  lea  is  added  to 
this  list  of  luxuries. 

Place  side  by  side  with  this  a  modern  dining¬ 
room  with  carpet  Htid  curtains,  table  laid  with 
damask  cloth,  white  napkins,  and  glisteniug 
with  glass  and  silver,  Tho  bill  of  fare  is 
oyster  soup,  crackers  and  pickles,  cold  pressed 
chicken,  hot  buking  powder  biscuit,  coffee,  aud 
for  desert,  rich  cake,  peaches  and  cream. 
Contrast  the  two  and  decide  which  wedded 


pair  would  sit  down  with  keenest  appetite  and 
sleep  with  sweetest  rest. 

Now  for  a  picture  of  a  harvest  meal,  yet  it 
will  hardly  be  complete  without  a  word  about 
the  10  o’clock  lunch.  Baskets  are  carried  to 
the  field  filled  with  ginger  bread,  apple  pie 
and  slices  of  cold  mutton;  a  jug  of  “bever¬ 
age”  is  used  freely  at  this  mid  day  repast.  In 
many  homes  the  drink  sent  to  the  harvesters 
was  beer  or  whiskey,  but  my  grandparents 
were  Quakers,  and  such  customs  were  con¬ 
trary  to  their  discipline,  so  grandmother 
would  make  a  tempting  compound  of  vinegar, 
water  and  molasses.  When  the  dinner  hoiu 
sounds  the  hungry  men  surround  the  crowded 
board,  while  their  eyes  note  longingly,  the 
huge  pone,  the  rolls  of  butter,  earthen  pitch¬ 
ers  of  sweet  milk  aud  fresh  butter-milk,  the 
big  chicken  pic,  platters  of  sliced  roast  ham, 
deep,  yellow  dishes  of  encumbers  and  onions, 
beet  pickles,  peas,  beans,  new  potatoes  mid 
bowls  filled  with  lettuce,  radish  es  and  stewed 
raspberries.  Just  now  the  happy  hostess  en¬ 
ters  bearing  a  plate  piled  high  with  generous 
slices  of  snowy  salt  rising  loaves  and  placing 
a  pitcher  of  dip  on  the  table  with  one  hand, 
she  announces  that  the  apple  dumplings  are 
boiling  in  the  pot  and  they  can  eat  20  minutes 
yet  and  then  have  them,  “dono  toa  turn.” 

Place  side  by  side  with  this  a  dinner  of  to¬ 
day  with  its  courses  of  soups,  salads  and 
pickles;  roast  turkey,  jellies,  cranberry  sauce, 
plum  pudding,  fruit  cake  and  mince  pies,  ices, 
creams,  tea  aud  coffee. 

Tho  supper  in  harvest  time  ou  the  fairn 
would  not  vary  much  from  the  dinner;  per¬ 
haps  u  big  dish  filled  with  snowy  balls  of  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  drowned  in  rich  cream  would  be 
added,  and  if  the  berry  crop  were  quite  plen¬ 
tiful,  a  saucer  of  ripe  ones  might  be  placed  at 
each  plate,  to  be  eaten  with  milk  or  cream — 
no  sugar,  it  was  too  costly  in  those  days.  If 
the  hearty  men  bad  unexpectedly  exhausted 
the  supply  of  bread  they  would  be  treated  to 
the  light,  sweet  pone  aud  fresh  white  loaves 
that  had  been  rising  in  the  bright  afternoon 
sunshine  and  were  now  fresh  from  the  oven. 
Breakfast  in  Winter  was  often  hominy  and 
broiled  quail  or  squirrel,  with  golden  coin 
cakes  and  butter.  The  children  would  tickle 
their  appetites  between  meals  with  egg  shells 
filled  with  u.aple  sugar,  taffy  or  apple  and 
peach  “leather.”  The  dining  tables  then  were 
free  from  food  adulterated  by  commerce. 
- ♦ 

FROM  THE  CHILD’S  STANDPOINT. 


It  was  a  dull  day  and  most  of  the  passengers 
in  the  cars  were  looking  tired  aud  gloomy, 
not  to  say  fretful,  aud  but  little  conversation 
was  going  on.  That  made  the  remark  of  a 
pretty  little  boy,  in  kilts,  all  the  more  distinct 
ly  heard. 

“Mamma,  are  we  going  home  ?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“To  my  papa’s  home?” 

“Yes.” 

The  little  fellow  mused  a  while  happily  aud 
then  said,  half  in  soliloquy  : 

“Aud  my  papa  will  say  ‘You  p’ecious 
lamb!’” 

Every  face  about  brightened,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  called  up  of  that  child’s  home  life  was 
perhaps  different  from  the  one  which  some 
remembered. 

Did  you  ever  think  bow  different  a  land¬ 
scape  looks  from  a  child's  standpoint?  If  uot, 
stoop  down  some  day  when  you  are  walking 
with  one  and  look  at  it  from  his  level.  In 
just  that  way  our  home  life  often  looks  very 
different  to  him  from  the  way  it  strikes  us. 
We  speak  hastily  and  fretfully  when  in  our 
hearts  we  do  uot  mean  it  half.  But  it  is  all 
real  to  him,  poor  little  fellow  !  lie  believes 
mother  thinks  him  the  worst  liov  in  the  world 
and  the  most  troublesome  and  destructive 
one. 

A  mother  recalled  with  heart-breaking 
pain  the  words  of  a  little  lamb  a  few  morn¬ 
ings  before  he  was  stricken  down  with  a  fatal 
sickness.  Standing  by  her  side  and  looking 
earnestly  into  her  face,  he  asked  : 

“Isn’t  I  a  good  lioy  sometimes,  ma!" 

Said  another  little  one  to  a  mother  : 

“Do  you  think  I  am  a  good  deal  better  boy 
than  I  used  to  be  before  the  baby  rlied  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  dear.  Why  do  you  usk  me?” 

“  ’Cause  1  don’t  hardly  ever  get  sent  to 
Maggie  fer  making  noises,  and  papa  don’t  all 
the  time  wish  1  was  asleep  right  after  supper 
jes  ’cause  1  ask  him  things  when  he’s  reading, 
and  lots  of  other  things  makes  me  think  1  am 
bein’  better:” 

Maybe  the  parents,  too,  were  “bein’  better” 
and  more  patient  now  that  a  little  trouble¬ 
some  pair  of  hands  and  feet  had  been  taken 
out  of  tlieir  way.  Sometimes  it  takes  just 
such  experiences  to  open  our  eyes  to  our  bless¬ 
ings  and  privileges. 

Don’t  wait,  dear  mother,  to  huve  Death 
show  you  how  much  you  prized  your  little 
troublesome  boy;  don’t  lot  him  feel  you  don’t 
like  him.  If  there  is  auythiug  his  little  heart 
cries  out  for,  it  is  mother-love  aud  sympathy 
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util  that  heart  gets  hardened  against  her. 
Then  woe  to  the  boy  and  to  his  mother’s  peace 
of  mind.  Such  things  have  been  and  it  looks 
in  some  quarters  as  if  the  history  was  being 
repeated.  Olive. 

Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOUSEHOLD  NOTES. 

MARY  CLAY  BUSHMAN. 

Cane-seated  rockers  that  are  worn 
through  may  be  easily  fixed  by  taking  a  piece 
of  strong  carpet  the  size  of  the  chair  and 
binding  it.  then  tack  with  bright  tacks  about 
an  inch  apart. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  do  the  milk¬ 
ing  to  keep  a  loose  w  rapper  to  slip  on  over  the 
dress.  It  will  save  many  a  dress  from  getting 
spoiled  which  otherwise  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

I  read  different  articles  in  the  last,  two  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Rural  on  the  best  feed  for  tur¬ 
keys.  I  was  told  by  a  successful  turkey-raiser 
thatsour  milk  curds  was  all  she  fed  her  tur¬ 
keys  until  they  were  as  large  as  old  chickens. 
Her  neighbors  all  told  her  that  she  had  the 
nicest  turkeys  around  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  also  tried  this  plau  of  feeding 
them  and  have  been  very  successful. 

Kitchen  window  bliuds  that  have  become 
faded  may  be  made  to  look  nearly  new  by 
painting  with  common  paint  any  bright  color 
that  may  be  desired. 

Water-crackers  can  be  made  so  easily  at 
home  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  buy  them. 
Take  any  amount  of  flour  aud  mix  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  with  the  hand  until  a  stiff  dough  is  made, 
then  roll  out  thin  and  prick  with  a  fork,  aud 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Of  course,  it  will 
take  some  practice  till  you  get  the  oven  the 
right  heat,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  your  crackers. 

At  our  house  wo  find  “bread  aud  milk'1  one 
of  the  best  relished  dishes  at  the  breakfast  ta¬ 
ble,  not  only  by  the  little  folks,  but  by  every 
one.  We  generally  take  old  broad,  cut  it  into 
squares  into  a  large  bowl,  then  sprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  brown  sugar  over  it;  have  ready  some 
boiling  milk  aud  pour  over  the  bread,  theu 
cover  ami  set  away  iu  a  cool  place. 

- »  .  » 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

While  many  things  of  interest  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Domestic  Economy  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Rural,  it  seems  to  mo  that  iu 
many  respects  the  writers  huvo  not  taken 
much  pains  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  of  the  many  thousands  of  fann¬ 
ers’  wives  into  whose  bunds  t  he  Rural  comes. 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  some  of  those 
]  oor  “farmers’  wives”  have  scholastic  ability 
to  come  to  the  uid  of  their  suffering  sisterhood 
or  whether  the  majority  of  them  are  contented 
aud  happy,  aud  only  smile  at  the  friendly 
commiseration,,  of  those  who  imagine  that  to 
live  without  a  “servant”  is  simply  to  be  a 
drudge.  By  the  way,  1  wonder  if  iu  the 
houses  of  those  who  have  a  servant  there  may 
not  be  found  all  those  things  described  as  so 
useful  and  strength-saving.  Servants  are 
human,  too,  and  require  all  the  help  possible. 

But  there  is  something  iu  Mary  Wager- 
Fisher’s  article  in  the  Rural,  of  August  1 1th, 
that  would  make  the  ordinary  farm  hand  in 
Kansas  smile  a  very  broad  smile.  She  says: 
“1  would  board  uo  hired  man  unless  he  agreed 
to  do  whatever  l  might  ask  of  him;’’  anti 
again,  “The  hired  man  would  make  bis  own 
bed  aud  take  cure  of  his  own  room.”  I  don’t 
doubt  the  last  assertion  in  the  least,  but  the 
room  would  have  to  he  far  remote  from  the 
precious  domicile  of  that  though  Iful  farmer’s 
wife  where  “bach”  was  the  word,  aud  the 
other  half  of  that  considerate  lady  would  be 
seeu  on  his  best  sorrel,  traveling  the  country 
over  to  find  some  oue  to  help  him,  ten  chances 
to  one  only  to  be  utterly  disappointed. 

Such  things  might,  do  where  bauds  are  so 
thick  as  to  hustle  each  other  iu  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  find  work  ;  but  iu  the  Great  (Vest 
where  labor  is  iu  strong  demand  at  lound  fig¬ 
ures,  there  is  an  independence  that  would 
brook  no  such  requirements 
But  there  is  oue  thing  I  do  uot  mean  to 
neglect,  and  that  is  the  “strong  table  under 
the  largo  tree  by  the  kitchen  door.”  I  have  a 
big  tree  (?)  (knee-high),  which  will  just  be  the 
thing. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  idea  of  doing 
things  iu  that  way  least  calculated  to  waste 
vital  energy.  But  this  I  have  noticed,  that 
they  who  do  their  work  best  ar«  those  who 


have  most  leisure  for  perusal  of  good  books 
and  for  works  of  helpfulness  and  charity. 
Agricola,  Kan.  o.  m.  r. 

HOUSEHOLD  TALKS. 

aunt  mabby. 

Little  Mary  Ray  came  in  this  morning 
with  the  Rural  in  her  hand.  She  looked 
quizzical.  “Aunt  Mabby”  she  began  “how  did 
your  cherries  happen  to  be  ripe  when  the  lilacs 
were  iu  bloom?"  “Deary  me!”  says  I,”  is  that 
what  you’re  so  funny  about — they  were  from 
the  South— some  that  Laura  sent  up  by  the 
children.”  Our  cherries  are  never  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  for  the  robins  aud  king  birds  ent 
the  best  of  them.  I’ve  tried  all  sorts  of  scare¬ 
crows,  and  I  think  pieces  of  paper  and  scraps 
Of  bright  tin,  tied  on  the  branches,  frighten 
them  better  than  anything  else.  But  they’re 
bold  robbers. 

I  was  over  at  Mi's.  Every-day's  this  after, 
noon,  and  as  wo  sat  in  the  cool  kitchen  peeling 
some  early  pears  for  preserves,  I  was  just  say¬ 
ing — “I  like  pears  to  taste  of  the  fruit,  instead 
of  the  sugar”— when  we  heard  a  scream,  and 
all  rushed  out  into  the  garden.  There  stood 
the  baby  of  the  household  with  a  Rose  in 
her  baud,  a  large  pink  Perpetual,  and  a 
vicious  honey  bee  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  hovering  around  her  face,  and  before 
we  reached  her,  had  stung  the  cheek  close 
to  the  eye.  1  ran  over  to  the  onion  patch, 
and  picked  a  white-hearted  one,  cut  a  slice  aud 
applied  it  directly,  and  every  one  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  soon  the  pain  abated,  and 
the  swelling  subsided.  it  is  a  very  simple 
tbiug,  but  a  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

1  wanted  Mrs.  Every-day  to  write  her  own 
“Household  Talk”  this  week,  but  she  coaxed 
me  to  write  another — says  she — '‘The  Rural 
readers  will  be  glad  of  a  change.”  Well,  1 
haven’t  got  along  much  with  the  recipe  book, 
but  I  will  bye  and  bye,  w  hen  1  get  more  time 
to  copy,  and  just  uow  there  are  always  some 
new  ideas  turning  up.  For  instance,  last  week 
I  wrote  about  a  few  drinks  for  Summer;  but 
this  afternoon  1  saw  Mi's.  Every-day  put  a  tea- 
spoouful  of  Acid  Phosphate  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  aud  give  it  to  oue  of  the  men  folks, 
and  he  declared  it  quenched  his  thirst  better 
than  a  whole  bucketful  of  spruce  beer.  I 
didn't  just  believe  him;  but  when  I  tried  it, 

I  found  it  a  very  cooling  and  pleasant  drink; 
so  the  old  fashions  go  out,  even  iu  quenching 
the  thirst,  aud  new  improved  ideas  come  in 
by  the  aid  of  science.  1  had  “water  brash” 
pretty  bad,  aud  really  thiuk  the  new-fangled 
drink  has  done  me  good.  Jt  tastes  ns  if  there 
was  iron  iu  it.  How  tired  one  gets  of  house¬ 
keeping!  Sometimes,  when  I  have  an  extra- 
hard  day  cleauiug  up,  or  laying  in  Winter 
stores  <  f  preserves  or  pickles,  I  just  wish  I 
could  board.  But  theu  L  know  very  well  I 
shouldn’t  like  it,  aud  so  make  the  best  of 
what  I  have.  There’s  nothing  like  your  own 
vine  and  fig  tree,  or,  to  speak  more  practi¬ 
cally  to  suit  this  modern  age,  your  own  fire¬ 
side  and  roekiug  chair,  oven  if  you  have  no 

oue  to  share  them. 

- ■  ■  - 

SAVE  THE  USEFUL  HERBS. 

Gather  the  useful  herbs  that  every  family 
needs  iu  ease  of  sickness  this  mouth.  A  good 
quantity  of  boneeet,  so  useful  iu  colds  or  bil¬ 
ious  attacks,  headaches,  revel's,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  many  other  things,  should  always  be 
gathered  so  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  blossom. 
Smartweed,  which  is  so  good  put  into  a  cloth 
bag  and  dipped  in  warm  vinegar  aud  applied 
to  any  local  pain,  ought  to  be  saved  before  it 
conies  into  blossom  ;  but  if  uot,  save  now,  aud 
be  sure  you  have  smartweed.  for  there  is  au- 
other  plant  that  very  much  resembles  it.  and 
may  by  some  be  mistaken  for  it.  Mullein 
leaves  are  also  highly  prized  (dried  and 
smoked),  in  irritating  coughs,  sore  throat, 
diphtheria,  and  some  other  complaints.  Cat¬ 
nip,  when  iu  bloom,  peppermint  and  spear¬ 
mint  are  also  useful. 

All  herbs  should  lie  tied  in  small  bunches 
and  hung  in  a  dry  room,  where  spiders  and 
flies  cannot  riot  upon  them,  or  tie  spread  out 
aud  dried  evenly  aud  put  into  paper  bags 
when  not  too  bulky.  Long  useless  stalks  need 
uot  be  gathered,  as  they  are  much  better 
without  them. 

A  SUBSTIUTE  FOR  MEAT. 

Fare  large  green  tomatoes ;  cut  across  them 
and  fry  in  a  little  butter;  turn  without  break¬ 
ing,  which  may  usually  lie  doue  witli  a  spoon. 
They  are  cousidered  healthful  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  food. 

A  liandfui  of  good  hay  in  a  pail  of  water, 
placed  iu  a  newly-painted  room,  will  destroy 
the  odor  of  the  paint.  h.  e  s. 


er's  Wife.”  Let  us  hope  there  is  wisdom 
among  the  counsel  and  while  there  is  good 
in  each  suggestive  article,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  the  different  standpoints  from  which  each 
writer  sees  the  case  and  prescribes  the  reme¬ 
dy.  it  reminds  me  of  a  day  in  Spring  when 
I  went  to  the  barnyard  to  see  some  newly 
purchased  little  pigs.  My  youngest  house¬ 
hold  treasure  is  just  learning  to  talk,  but  finds 
her  way  into  every  part  of  the  stable  that  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  tread.  When  we 
reached  the  home  of  the  pigs,  she  loosed  my 
hand,  and  jumping  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
trough  was  just  high  enough  to  look  over. 
Thinking  I  was  not  able  to  see  without  the 
same  effort  she  said.  “Look  over,  and  hold 
on  tight  mamma.”  I  laughed  then  at  her 
“standpoint”  from  which  she  judged  others 
must  look,  and  find  it  applies  to  human  nature 
in  many  ways.  1  have  a  triend  who  sent  me 
an  entertaining  accountof  the  passing  round  of 
the  “  loving  cup”  at  a  literary  dinner,  but  we 
generally  prefer  our  individual  dishes,  and 
the  lady  who  suggested  the  saving  of  washing 
dishes  only  said  what  she  thought,  she  would  do 
judged  from  her  own  standpoint.  Every 
man  does  not  see  the  sunset  alike — the  artist 
looks  ut  it  as  a  view  for  his  canvass;  the 
farmer  watches  it  anxiously  as  an  omen  for 
to  morrow’s  sunshine  and  as  diverse  are  the 
ideas  in  our  Domest  ic  Economists. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

I  am  an  auld  wife  aud  can  sympathize  with 
a  “young  wife’s  grievance”  as  to  recreations 
for  young  wives  iu  lonely  country  homes.  I 
know  about  it.  But  if  the  piano  is  there  do  not 
let  it  be  silent.  Take  an  hour  in  the  evening, 
no  matter  if  a  little  late.  Put  ou  a  pretty  rib¬ 
bon  or  flower  in  vour  dress,  go  where 
the  piano  is,  and  sing  one  of  your  old 
songs  or  play  one  of  your  gay  tunes. 
Don’t  drop  everything,  no  matter  how 
how  tired  or  busy  you  are;  of  course,  there 
are  exceptions,  but  make  this  the  rule.  Then, 
if,  say,  one  night  in  a  fortnight,  you  asked  the 
neighbors  to  come  in,  ted  them  you  cannot 
go  out,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  them  such  an 
evening,  aud  get  oue  to  read  something,  and 
pass  the  time  pleasantly  in  ways  you  can  de¬ 
vise.  It  will  make  liie  pleasanter1;  but  your 
day  and  hour  must  be  regular  and  understood ; 
and  do  have  some  flowers — if  only  a  geranium. 
Teach  “Mischief’  to  love  and  revere  them.  I 
have  never  known  children  mischievous 
among  flowers  where  they  are  plentiful  in 
their  homes,  aud  they  are  taught  to  guard  and 
love  them  in  infancy. 

And  now  that  this  young  wife  speaks,  will 
not  some  others  tell  how  they  pass  the  time 
apart  from  duty  ?  Country  people  are  apt  to 
give  all  their  life  to  moat  and  raiment;  but  it  is 
well  to  stop  sometimes  and  thiuk  if  they  do 
the  best  for  themselves  and  those  they  love  by 
such  a  hurry  aud  grind  without  any  recrea¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Acldwife. 

- — - 

CANXING  FRUIT. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  ray  last  year’s  method 
iu  canning  fruit,  of  putting  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  top  of  the  fruit  before  puttiug  ou  the 
cover.  I  cut  from  ordinary  writing  paper 
round  pieces  that  fill  the  iuside  of  the  mouth 
of  the  jar.  If  any  mold  or  scum  rises  ou  the 
fruit,  us  it  sometimes  will,  the  paper  receives 
it,  aud  it  is  removed  with  it.  If  glasses  of 
jelly  are  set  for  several  hours  in  the  sun,  the 
icily  will  be  considerably  hardened  thereby. 

M.  M.  F. 


“THE  MUCHNESS  OF  IT.” 

No  more  expressive  term  can  be  found  than 
the  heading  of  this  article,  aud  it  certainly 
co  uveys  the  s tate  of  the  case  regavdiu  g  “  F arui- 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

G.  W.  S.  asks  how  to  tan  skin. 

Ans. — Remove  nil  superfluous  parts  and  trim 
neatly ;  soak  m  w  arm  water  for  au  hour.  Take 
borax,  saltpeter  aud  Glauber  salts,  of  each  half 
auounee.aud  dissolve  together.  W  hen  the  skin 
is  clean  apply  this  with  a  brush,  nibbing  well 
the  thickest  parts,  double  together,  fleshy  side 
in;  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  'M  hours.  Theu 
wash  well  with  hard,  white  or  carbolic  soap 
and  a  little  soda  and  ammonia.  Let  the  skins 
drain  well  and  nail  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
barn  or  shed,  away  from  strong  sun  or  rain. 
When  perfectly  stretched  and  dry  take  down 
aud  i'll1,  well  with  puiuice-stone  and  afterw  ards 
with  sand-paper. 

“Flower  Lover”  asks  if  it  is  true  there  are 
a  “thousand  flowers  in  the  Balm’ of  that 
name  f” 

Ans.— If  our  memory  serves  right,  we  have 
somewhere  read  that  it  is  composed  of  deodor¬ 
ized  alcohol,  w  hite  soap,  oil  of  eitronella,  aud 
oils  of  rosemary  aud  ueroli ;  but  how  mixed 
or  iu  what  quantity  w  e  cannot  state. 

- »  - - 

Horsford’s  Acid  Ptiospliate. 

AS  A  KKKKHif.RA.ST  DRINK  IN  KKVKRS. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says  : 
“  1  have  used  it  as  a  pleasaut  aud  cooling 
drink  iu  fevers,  aud  have  beeu  very  much 
i  pleased  with  it.” 


PijuUattWttis 

Robust  Health 

Is  not  alwavs  enjoyed  bv  those  who  seem 
to  possess ‘it.  ’i’he  taint  of  corrupted 
blood  msiv  be  secretly  undermining  the 
constitution.  In  time,  the  poison  willcer- 

taiulv  show  its  effects,  ami  w  ilh  all  the  more 

virulence  the  longer  it  has  been  allowed 
to  permeate  the  system.  Each  piiuple,  st  v, 
boll,  skin  disorder  and  sense  of  unnatural 
lassitude,  or  languor,  is  oue- of  Nature’s 
warnings  of  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

Ayer  s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  onlv  remedy  that,  can  be  relied  upon, 
in  all  cases,  to  eradicate  the  taint. of  hered¬ 
itary  disease  and  Hie  special  corruptions 
of  the  blood.  It  is  the  only  alterative 
that  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  system  of  Scrofulous  and 
Mercurial  impurities  and  the  pollution 
of  Contagious  Diseases.  It  also  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  poisons  left  by  Diphtheria, 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  enables  rapid 
recuperation  from  the  enfeeblement  and 
debility  caused  by  these  diseases. 

Myriads  of  Cures 

Achieved  bv  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  in 
the  past  forty  years,  are  attested,  and  there 
no  blood  disease,  at  all  possible  of  cure, 
that  will  hot  yield  to  it.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  this  class, ami  wherever  found, 
front  the  scurvy  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
'•veldt— ores'*  of  South  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  has  afforded  health  10  the  sufferers 
bv‘  whom  it  was  employed.  Druggists 
every  where  can  cite  numerous  eases,  with¬ 
in  tlieir  personal  knowledge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wrought  by  it.  where  all  other 
treatment  had  been  unavailing.  People 
will  do  well  to 

Trust  Nothing  Else 

than  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Numerous 
crude  mixtures  are  offered  to  the  public 
as  "blood  purifiers.''  which  only  allure 
tiie  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  doses,  and  w  ith  which  it  is  folly  to 
experiment  while  disease  is  steadily  be- 
coming  more*  iU*cp-$6utcil  und  iliflioult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
medicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  is 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

prepared  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  druggists:  price  $1, 

‘six  bottles  for  $•>. 


ampUment*  and 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  desicn.  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of.  Saw  Mills,  withoapac 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  v.e  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

John  and  Water  Sts..  Cincinnati.  O. 

The  Ross  Cutters. 

Send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular  of 


Ensilage 
and 
Fodder 
CUTTERS 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KSTARLISMKD  XarATKNTI  SO  FAY  « 

a  mh  ||  ha  obtained  for  Mechanical  Device*,  Com- 
[Mil1  pounds,  Detritus  and  Litlxict.  All  preli- 
I  I  W  (1  I  %  urinary  examination*  a*  To  patent ability 
I  Iu  |  gl  of  Our**  Guide  lorObtaiu- 

1  M  1  kll  j  Inc  Ft  font*"  *ent  free  everywhere. 

Add  re* »•  -JUS  IIAtiliKli  A,  lO.,  Solicitors  of  i'Ments, 

wash i xerox,  i>.  e. 


A  WEEK,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
▼  '  A  Outtit  tree.  Addreee  T»v»  4  Ce.,  Augusta,  Ms. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  1,  1883. 

The  internal  revenue  collections  for  July, 
1882,  aggregated  *11,875,000;  for  July,  1883, 
*9,161,000.  The  principal  items  of  decrease 
were  manufactured  tobacco,  *106,400,  and 
banks  and  bankers,  *100,000.  The  principal 
items  of  increase  were  spirits,  distilled  from 
material  other  than  apples,  peaches,  or  grapes, 

*490,000,  and  fermented  liquors,  *149,000 . 

An  extensive  forest  fire  is  raging  between 
Seal  Cave  and  Great  Pond,  ten  miles  from 
Bar  Harbor,  Me. ,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  The  fire  burned  over  two  thousand 
acres  Two  hundred  men  surrounded  the 
burning  district  with  a  ditch,  preventing 
further  damage . The  Postmaster  Gene¬ 

ral’s  report  will  state  that  during  the  last  fis¬ 
cal  year  3,000  postoflices  have  been  established. 
The  net  increase  is  about  2,000,  about  one  post- 
office  to  every  1,(300  people,  and  6,000  money 

order  offices . A  cyclone  on  Tuesday  night, 

Aug.  21,  nearly  wrecked  the  city  of  Rochester, 
Minn.  Twenty-four  persons  were  killed  and 
over  forty  were  seriously  injured.  A  passen¬ 
ger  train  on  the  Northern  road  was  blown 
from  the  track  between  Rochester  and  Zum- 
brota,  and  there  are  minors  of  great  loss  of 
life  thereby.  M.  Cole,  a  miller  of  Zumbrota, 
was  killed  while  at  work.  Five  lives  were 
lost  at  Kasson,  and  horses  and  cattle  are  found 
dead  in  all  directions.  In  response  to  a  call 
for  help  from  Rochester,  Governor  Hubbard 
sent  *5,000.  The  damage  to  property  in  the 

latter  city  is  estimated  at  *394,000 . Lord 

Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  of  England,  with  his 
son  and  two  or  tliree  English  lawyers,  arrived 
in  Newr  York  city  by  the  Celtic  last  week. 
During  his  visit  in  this  country  lie  will  be  the 
guest,  of  the  American  bar.  The  only  things 
settled  by  his  hosts  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  is  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
will  have  a  reception  at  the  Academy  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  October  11,  and  a  dinner  at  the  end  of 
that  month,  and  will  sail  for  home  November 
9.  Lord  Coleridge  is  62  yearn  old,  tall,  hand¬ 
some,  florid,  and  a  fine  genial  old  gentleman 
of  charming  manners.  Meanwhile  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  throughout  the  country,  being  now 

in  New  England . A  Helena  (Mont.) 

dispatch  says  both  ends  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  have  been  connected  30  miles 
west  of  Mullen  tunnel.  The  golden  spike  will 

be  set  by  President  Villard  September  8 . 

Revenue  cutters  have  been  ordered  to  patrol 
the  coast  to  protect  the  country  against  epi¬ 
demic  diseases . General  Hancock  will  not 

accept  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  West, 
succeeding  General  Sheridan ......  The  work 

of  the  pension  office  at  Washington  is  now  in 
a  more  advanced  condition  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  time  in  its  history . The  first  ap¬ 

pointment  in  the  Treasury  Department  under 
the  Civil-service  law  was  made  on  Saturday, 
that  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Hoyt  of  Connecticut  to 

a  *900  clerkship. . . . . 

A  fearful  gale  arose  on  Sunday  on  the  Great 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Eighty  fishermen 
are  reported  drowned.  Two  hundred  dories 
are  said  to  have  been  lost.  The  fishing  vessels 
were  much  damaged  by  the  storm ....  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  is  rapidly  growing  in  commercial 
and  industrial  importance,  Her  commerce 
during  the  past  year  reached  $75,000,000, 
while  6,500  persons  were  employed  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  . North  Carolina  sends  a  grand 

exhibit  of  crude  products  to  the  Exposition  of 
Domestic  Industries  to  be  opened  on  Wednes¬ 
day  at  Boston . Boston  is  to  open  on 

Monday  a  fine  display  of  foreign  art  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  day  is  the  centennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended 

our  Revolutionary  War . 

. .  The  September  Postal 

Guide  will  show  that  there  are  now  48,049 
postoffices  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
2,176  are  Presidential  offices  and  6,373  money- 
order  offices.  Since  the  year  1876  the  number 
of  postoffices  has  been  increased  40  per  cent. 
The  next,  issue  of  the  Guide  will  be  compressed 
into  36  pages — the  number  fixed  by  the  con¬ 
tract . W.  J.  Davis,  who  ran  five  cream¬ 

eries  in  the  vicinity  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and 
one  at  Hinckley,  Illinois,  has  disappeared, 
leaving  debts  to  the  amount  of  over  $80,000, 

. H.  I.  Kimball  went  from  Chicago  to 

Atlanta  and  arranged  with  leading  citizens  to 
place  a  larger  hotel  on  the  site  of  the  Kimball 
House,  at  a  cost  of  *500,000 . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept  1,  1883, 
There  are  about  4,000  Mennonites,  or  Aua’ 
baptists,  in  Manitoba,  divided  into  ten  or 
twelve  villages,  and  occupying  the  richest 
land.  They  came  seven  years  ago,  a  large 
reservation  being  set  apart  by  the  Government 
or  their  exclusive  use.  Their  language  is  a 


mixture  of  Russian  and  Lowr  Dutch,  and  their 
customs  and  habits  are  primitive  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  They  are  not  at  all  cleanly,  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  pigs,  cows,  horses, 
and  poultry,  and  they  keep  aloof  from  the  set¬ 
tlers.  Their  elders  decide  minor  disputes,  but 
the  power  belongs  to  the  people,  without  whose 
consent  no  business  of  importance  can  be  trans¬ 
acted.  They  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the 

Provincial  law _ California's  wheat  crop  for 

the  present  year  is  estimated  to  be  worth  *60,- 
000,000.  One-third  of  this  will  be  retained  in 
the  State  for  home  consumption  and  seed,  and 
the  rest  will  be  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
The  wheat  product  of  the  other  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Territories  will  he  worth  *20,000,- 
000  more,  making  the  value  of  the  total  wheat 
crop  of  the  Pacific  Coast  *80,000,000  which  is 
more  than  the  entire  value  of  all  the  precious 
metals  mined  in  the  United  States  during 

1882 . The  Bell  Fanning  Company’s 

farm  is  said  to  be  the  second  largest  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  Qn'  Appelle  Valley,  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  is  about  ten  miles  square.  The  cap¬ 
ital  is  *600,000,  of  which  85  per  cent,  has  been 
expended,  and  the  stock  is  held  entirely  in 
Canada  aud  England.  Last  Fall,  before  the 
railroad  reached  there,  the  company  broke 
several  hundred  acres  of  laud,  and  added  to  it 
largely  in  the  Spring,  now  having  a  growing 
crop  of  1,000  acres  of  wheat  and  1,800  of  oats. 

. . Reports  from  over  one  hundred  to¬ 
bacco  towns  in  Connecticut  and  the  Old 
Housatonic  Valley  indicate  that  the  tobacco 
crop  will  be  a  full  average  in  yield  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality.  The  average  reduction  in 
acreage  is  fifteen  per  cent . The  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  a  yearly 
picnic  at  Williams  Grove  which  lasts  a  week 
aud  is  addressed  by  prominent  students  of 
agriculture.  New  inventions  are  displayed 
and  practical  agriculture  is  exhibited  and 
taught  daily  to  25,000  farmers.  Of  course,  the 
politicians  drift  to  this  rally  of  the  grangers, 
but  the  picnic  has  grown  to  be  a  unique  and 
useful  institution  until  the  Philadelphia  Times 
considers  it  “of  greater  importance  than 
State  Boards  of  Agriculture  or  State  agricultu¬ 
ral  societies,  because  of  the  greater  number 
and  variety  of  agricultural  interests  repre¬ 
sented.. . The  hop  crop  of  Wisconsin  has 

been  imperilled  by  hot  winds. . . .  Rhode  Island 
has  one  sheep  to  every  17  inhabitants;  Con¬ 
necticut  one  to  10,  and  Massachusetts  one  to 
26,  while  Maine  has  six  sheep  to  seven  inhabi¬ 
tants;  New  Hampshire  two  sheep  to  three  in¬ 
habitants,  and  Vermont  three  sheep  to  every 
two  of  her  population.  Forty- five  years  ago, 
Massachusetts  had  one  sheep  to  about  t  wo  of  her 
inhabitants,  or  225,841  sheep  to  737,700  persons. 
....  Hog  cholera  has  appeared  at  Patchogue, 
L.  I.  Several  farmers  have  lost  many  swine 

from  the  disease . The  Ohio  fruit  crop  is 

a  failure.  Apples,  peaches  and  pears  are  very 
scarce.  Grapes  are  lotting  badly,  and  the 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  far  from,  ade¬ 
quate.  Potatoes  are  doing  finely,  but  are 
high  in  price.  Bugs  and  maggots  are  destroy¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  cabbage,  cucumber  nud 

squash  crops . The  wheat  crop  of  Ontario, 

Canada,  shows  a  falling  off  equal  to  over  33 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year.  This 
shortage  would  be  very  seriously  felt  were  it 
not  that  other  crops  promise  good  returns,  es¬ 
pecially  the  hay  crop,  which  is  the  largest 
ever  grown.  Barley  is  estimated  to  produce 
4,570,000  bushels  less  than  in  1882.  The  oat 
crop  is  excellent  and  the  rye  crop  moderately 
good.  Corn  and  fruit  crops  are  to  a  large 
extent  a  failure  in  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

. ...A  Janesville  (Wist  dispatch  says  a 

furious  bail-storm  practically  destroyed  the 
entire  tobacco  crop  of  Ecliert County  Monday 
night.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  fully 
*100.000 — A  severe  hail-storm  passed  north  of 
Sterling,  Ill.,  Monday  evening,  doing  *50,000 

damage  to  crops . Official  estimates  of 

the  wheat  and  other  crops  in  Russia  show 
that  the  yield  will  be  generally  satisfactory . . . . 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Fow¬ 
ler  lard  case,  in  Chicago,  exonerates  the  firm 
from  McGeoch’s  charge  of  offering  adulter¬ 
ated  lard.  The  report  censures  Fowler  Bros, 
for  the  methods  observed  in  manufacturing 
prime  steam  lard  in  the  employment  of  secret 
pipes.  It  lays  the  firm  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  using  contraband  articles.  The  report  de¬ 
clares  that  the  impurities  in  lard,  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  microscope  can  be  easily  de¬ 
tected.  The  investigation  cost  for  testimony 
work  over  *250,000.  Fowler  spent  $50,000  in 
the  defense.  The  case  involved  lard  worth 
*1,500,000.  The  most  peculiar  fact  developed 
was  the  worthlessness  of  the  expert  testimony. 
Samples  of  lard  were  secretly  prepared  and 
given  to  the  experts.  Their  reports  pro¬ 
nounced  pure,  stock  adulterations,  and  adul¬ 
terated  samples  pure  The  Board  of  1  rade  de¬ 
cided  to  censure  the  Fowlers  for  their  loose 
manner  of  conducting  business,  but  the  motion 

to  suspend  them  from  the  Board  was  lost _ 

The  Orange  crop  in  California  this  year  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  known  in  that  State, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  trees 
were  damaged  by  the  February  frosts.  The 


Lime  crop,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  smaller 
than  usual.  Heretofore  not  many  oranges 
have  been  exported  from  California.  They 
are  liked  well  enough  for  their  sweetness  and 
flavor  to  have  been  consumed  almost  wholly 
within  the  State  up  to  the  present  time.  They 
are  preferred,  as  a  rule,  to  any  except  Flori¬ 
da*,  and  very  few  Floridas  have  reached  the 
Golden  State.  In  time,  however,  with  the 
orange  crops  increasing  as  they  have  been  do¬ 
ing.  California  will  have  to  seek  a  market  in 

the  Eastern  States  for  her  surplus . 

Throughout  Northern  New  York  the  rust  and 
rot  have  materially  affected  the  potato  crop. 
. American  reaping  and  binding  ma¬ 
chines  recently  came  out  ahead  in  a  field  con¬ 
test  in  Italy,  in  which  several  countries  were 

represented . One  hundred  cattle  from 

Canada,  which  were  suspected  of  being  in¬ 
fected  with  disease,  were  killed  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Liverpool,  England,  on  Thursday. 
No  trace  of  disease  was  found  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  same  shipment,  and  they  were  re¬ 
leased  and  forwarded  to  various  markets.. . . . . 

The  Texas  papers  claim  that  the  profits  on  cat¬ 
tle-raising  in  that  State  have  averaged  100  per 
cent,  in  the  past,  five  years,  while  in  some 
eases  they  have  reached  500  per  cent,  and  the 
claim  is  well  substantiated  by  statistics . 

The  Bulletin  do£  Halles,  of  Paris,  says  the  yield 
of  wheat  this  season  in  France  will  be  85,000,- 
900  hectolitres,  compared  with  a  yield  of 
104,000,000  to  105, 000, 000  each  year  since  1872. 
The  quality',  however,  is  exacted  to  be  good. 
...  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who 
has  written  so  much  about  poultry  of  late 
in  the  Rurat.,  dropped  dead  Thursday'  from 

heart  disease . The  Kansas 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  a  wneat 
harvest  of  23,882,919  bushels,  or  a  “decrease 
from  the  crop  of  1882  of  about  7,000,000 
bushels.”  The  oat  harvest  is  reported  at  29,321- 
862  bushels,  and  about  170,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  are  promised,  not  less  than  4,655,022  acres 
having  been  planted  in  com,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  lteiug  100  as  compared  with  the  state  of 
the  Kansas  cornfields  one  year  ago.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  rye  harvest  is  reported  at  4,882,298 

bushels .  The  steamer  Ionia  from  New 

Zealand  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  lately  ar¬ 
rived  at  Plymouth,  England,  with  13,000  froz¬ 
en  carcasses  of  sheep  in  good  condition.  She 

made  the  voyage  in  forty-five  day's . 

The  tobacco  division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  computes  the  average  quantity  of  leaf 
used  during  the  past  year  in  the  Unit'd  States 
in  making  1,000  cigars  at  23  pounds.  The  fin¬ 
ished  product  exceeds  In  weight  the  leaf  used 
by  an  average  of  eight  per  cent. ,  most  of 
the  excess  being  chargeable  to  fine-cut  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco  and  damp  snuffs . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Bismarck,  who  is  still  in  poor  health,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  the  terror  of  Europe. 
Lately  the  North  German  Gazette,  the  same 
mouth-piece  through  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  fulminate  against  the  American  Hog,  used 
towards  France  language  which  the  London 
Times  characterized  as  “an  unjust  and  brutal 
menace”,  Public  securities  all  over  Europe 
straightway'  dropped  in  anticipation  of  possi¬ 
ble  war ;  but  things  are  quieting  down.  The 
old  Emperor  seems  peacefully  disposed,  and 
although  Europe  is  groaning  under  war 
burdens,  in  the  shape  of  immense  armies,  the 
active  horrors  of  war  are  hardly  likely  to 
break  forth  just  now . In  England  Parlia¬ 

ment  has  been  prorogued,  leaving  Gladstone 
“master  of  the  situation’’  after  several  severe 

battles  aud  a  couple  of  slight  defeats . 

Annnm  has  completely  surrendered,  to  France 
and  a  t  reaty  of  peace  has  been  signed.  A 
French  “Protectorate”  is  acknowledged, 
French  “Residents”  are  to  live  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Touqulu  aud  be  protected 
there  by  troops  ;  the  Chinese  who  have  done 
nearly  all  the  fighting,  are  to  be  expelled  and 
no  more  are  to  be  admitted,  and  in  short,  An- 
nam  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  French  “In¬ 
dian  Empire.”  China  is,  of  course,  jealous, 
and  hastily  arming;  but  unless  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  Russia  or  Germany,  the  Celestials  are 

hardly  likely  to  go  to  war . The  Count. 

de  Chambord,  last  of  tbo  Legitimist  heirs  in 
France,  is  dead  at  last,  and  t  he  Count  do  Puris, 
eldest  son  of  Louis  Phillip,  is  now  heir  to  the 
kingly' throne  of  France,  both  on  the  side  of 
the  Legitimists  and  OrleanistH.  The  Republic, 
however,  is  stronger  than  ever,  judging  by  t  he 

results  of  the  late  elections . O’Donnell, 

who  killed  James  Carey,  the  informer,  said 
before  he  was  committed  for  trial  at  Capo 
Town  :  “1  am  not  guilty  of  willful  murder. 
The  killing  was  done  in  self-defence.  Carey 
drew  a  revolver  from  his  righLhand  pocket 

aud  1  snatched  it  and  shot  him” . Prime 

Minister  Sagaste  this  week  tendered  to  King 
Alfonso  the  resignation  of  the  Spanish 

Ministry.., . 

There  was  a  collision  the  other  morning  off 
Eddystone. Light,  in  the  English  Channel,  be¬ 


tween  the.  French  steamer  St.  German,  bound 
from  Havre  for  New  York,  and  the  steamer 
Woodburn  from  the  East.  The  Woodburn 
sank  immediately'  and  eighteen  of  her  crew 

were  drowned . . 

Temble  volcanic  convulsions  in  and  near  the 
island  of  Java.  Mountains  and  islands  disap¬ 
peared,  and  new  volcanoes — 16 of  them — have 
appeared  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  The  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  caused  by  the  calamity  is  put  at 

SO, 000,  The  loss  of  property  is  immense . 

There  is  talk  of  exhuming  the  remains  of 

Shakespeare . Work  is  being  pushed  along 

the  line  of  the  Panama  Canal . The  Porte 

has  declined  to  permit  Admiral  Tngleflold,  of 
the  British  Navy,  to  make  surveys  for  a  canal 

in  Palestine . The  Russian  forces  among 

the  Tekke-Turkomnns  number  15,000  men. .... 
The  Dutch  Artie  steamer  Varna  has  founded 
m  the  Kara  Sea;  the  scientific  party  on  board 
was  rescued;  the  Danish  Artie  exploring 
steamer  Dijmphna  was  safe  at  last  accounts. 

. Advices  from  the  interior  of  Colombia 

report  that  the  attempt  at  a  political  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  suppressed.  Bogota  advices, 
dated  August  15,  report  a  revolt  by  a  battal¬ 
ion  at  Ziponnirn,  against  the  national  and 
State  authorities.  One  thousand  national 

troops  left  Bogota  to  quell  the  disturbance _ 

- » 

A  startling  fact..  Heart  disease  is  only  in¬ 
ferior  in  fatality  to  consumption,  do  not  suffer 
from  it  but  use  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator. 
It  has  cured  thousands,  why  not  you  ?  *1,  at 
druggists  — .4  dr. 


Tetter,  Erysipelas,  Blotches,  all  cutaneous 
eruptions  cured  by  Swayne’s  Ointment. — Adv. 


illxu'Kds. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago.— "Regular”  wheat  Blow-  prices  fluctuated 
wtthln  a  range  of  M>c,  and  closed  about  the  same  as 
yesterday’s  closing  figures.  Com  w:  -  quiet  but 
steady.  Oats  were  quiet  an  i  nsy,  Cork  teas 
stronger.  Lard  opened  and  closed  higher.  Wheat 
quiet;  $1.1X11$  August;  $1,(10K<*  I .UUTjt  September:  $1.02 
@1.027*  October'  $L04%  November'  ai-Ud-t  nil  the 
year:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring  fl  o0(al.(PV<.;  No.  8  do. 
9354c;  No.  2  red  Winter.  $1.nf'#L  CORN  quiet;  SU*c. 
enshi  Kite  August:  50146  50-Xe  September;  SOciOcto- 
her;  -1604654c  all  the  year.  Oats  easy  nt  2 -Ur  cash; 
285*e  August'  26%c  September.  Rtk  steady  at  5fe. 
Barlev  quiet  nt  (4&M<ve.  FlANSEKD  ntvady  at  $1.85. 
Butt  mi  quiet;  Creamery,  fair  to  fnney.  l>-  iHc; 
dairies,  good  to  choice,  l?o  He.  Enos  quiet  at  lfiVka 
17c.  Pork  stronger  nt  $12.03  L><»  12.  It)  cash;  $I2.UVW; 
@12.05  August  und  September;  $12.  1K@12.I  iU  October; 
?  11. fir, Mil. 7o  November •  $1 1  Out* ' 1.65  ull  the  year; 
$12.1456012,15  for  January  .  Hous-  Market  brisk  ana 
higher.  Prices— Packing  $4.6505;  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping,  $5.10@0.40t  light  *\S0«6t  skips  $3.5004.75;  Cat¬ 
tle— Market  slow,  weak  and  10c  lower,  sales— Ex¬ 
ports  $5.MVfi}t\SU:  good  to  choice  shipping  steers  $5.25 
@5  70;  common  to  medium  $4iu.$5.  SHERI'— Market 
steady  and  values  strong.  Hales— Inferior  to  fair  $2.85 
@3.50;  good  $1;  choice  *1.15. 

Cincinnati.— Wheat  demand  Ortn  at  fl.Oft&Scptcm  - 
her:  October  $1.0056.  Cokn  52Wc  spot.  Oats  easy  at 
2856029 c.  Rye  quiet  nt  ntio.  Pork  quiet  at  tlSt*  1.4.25. 
Laud  fair  nt  M.IISc.  Hitter  steady:  choice  West¬ 
ern  Reserve,  20c;  choice  Central  Ohio,  15c.  Hons 
steady;  common  and  light,  $4«3,75;  packing  aud 
butchers'  $4.7305,85. 

St.  Lot  ts. -Whkat  unsettled;  No.  2  Red  Fall,  fl.lMW 
@l.04fk  cash:  $1. 045401.0$.  August.  *1.05@1.05q<  Sep¬ 
tember;  $l.07sr  t.071s  October;  8. ,  IIV.i  |  .08*  No'  ember; 
$1.05  all  the  year.  Corn  firmer;  cash  sold  nt  ir-Lc, 
tfi4£c  August:  4fl0493te.  September;  l«%c  October; 
4I7fje  all  the  year.  Oats,  27c  ensh;  2596c  September; 
2554<7o33J$o  all  the  year.  Nothing  doing  In  Rye  or 
Burley  Hitter  steady;  dairy,  12017c.  Cattle— 
(Inod  grades  steady,  with  a  fair  demand,  but  poor 
grades  weak  und  slow;  exports  JS.SOtufl  15;  good  to 
choice  shipping  $5.23®5.ir>-  medium  to  fair  $4.75® 
5.23;  common  and  mixed  lots  of  butcher's  stuff  *3.50 
@4  00.  Sheep— market  llrm  on  good  grades,  which 
were  wanted  ut  $8,850)4.30,  Oood  common  to  medi¬ 
um  $2. 7503.50;  Texans,  good  to  choice,  $2  75@8.75. 
Hoos—  Market  dull  und  unsteady;  light  $5.4005.50; 
mixed  packing  $4.0O@3,1O;  butchers  $5,20@5.40. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Sept.  1,  lft<8. 

Beans  and  Peas.—  Beans— marrow,  l'S'J,  prime,  #2. 15 
<«i2. 50:  Beans,  medium.  1882,  prime  $2.3002.35;  do  pea, 
$2.30(32  40;  do.  w  hite  kidney  18.82,  choice,  $S.&0@2.C5; 
do.  turtle  soup,  1*82,  $8.65@S.T5'  do.  foreign,  medi¬ 
ums,  $1.60®$1.7$t  Peas,  green,  1882,  prime,  $1.2501.80. 

Breadstuff!)  and  provisions.— as  compared  with 
prices  two  weeks ago.uiigriided  red  wheat  Is low¬ 
er;  No.  4  red  Is  Be  lower;  ungraded  white  Is  8c  higher 
Corn— Uugrudcd  mixed  ts  lc.  higher;  No  8  mixed  Is 
214c  higher.  Oats— No.  3  mixed  Is  tgc  lower;  No.  3 
white  Is  Ik*  lower:  No.  2  mixed  Is  &c  lower;  No.  2 
white  Is  10c  lower:  No.  1  mixed  Is  tic  lower;  mixed 
Western  1*  3c  lower:  white  State  Is  5c  lower. 

Flour,  Ford  and  Meal— Flour— No.  2.  $2.8003.56; 
8U  per  One,  $3.25®  3, 90.  lutler  extreme;  common  to  fair 
extra  Stale.  $i.(K.U4.  10;  good  to  fancy  do..  *l.50f/tr,.25: 
common  to  good  extra  Western,'  <1.00® 4.50:  good 
to  choice,  $4.6007.50;  common  extra  Ohio.  84.HKrti4.ri0: 
good,  $l.'<V,o5.en;  good  lo  choice,  *5.«0<a  8,75'  com¬ 
mon  extra  Mtnn.,  $4.1001.50:  clear,  $3 4*6;  rye 
mixture.  $1.70(45.50;  straight,  $5.5ust,il.i»:  patent.  t5’;K) 
@7.60;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  $4.11  >@4.60; 
fair  to  good,  $1,656(9'  good  to  very  choice,  $5.1(i@>7: 
latent  Winter  wheat  extra,  85. 5007.50,  latter  an  ex- 
re  me:  c  ity  mill  extra  for  West  imllcs.  88,50643. 90- 
Sou  th  America.  $6@6. IS'  Southern  Hour  Common  to 
fair  extra  $4.25<w5.3Mr  good  to  choice,  do.  $.'i.:Lv.tfus;ei;. 
Rye  Hour-  Superfine  $3.90(34,75.  Feed,  JO  It.  82 Um 
85e;  60  lb  Mwttc!  No  n.  50e:  11K)  Iti  $J@l  10:  sharps, 
81.1. 7)41.20;  r.ve  feed  !lfi@9.7c,  Corn  Tneul  —  Yellow 
Western,  $3(49.4o,  Braud.vYvtne,  $H.40a3.50. 

PRICES  or  Drain— WHEAT— Ungraded  red,  !)lr@ 
8'. 20:  No.  4  do.  $1.00:  No.  3d  .  $1.1216®  1 .  14,  the  higher 
figure  for  delivered'  .'deumer  No.  2  do  $1  l.'dq.nl.  1SW; 
No. 2  do.$l  17)4(4 1, 175;  m  elevator  $Lt77t(>i  i  .  Kiq, afloat; 
uugrudcd  white.  7Bc@$  1.20;  No.  2  red  for  August, 
$1.1(!5i(rt/1.17$4;  September,  $t,lM>i@1.17U:  October. 
AI-HILoi  1.1‘ja.j;  November,  #1  VIXe>  I  December, 
$1.2314®  L24U;  January,  SI.25Js<(t  1.26U;  February, 

$1.2lii6i.  ItYK-  Western  to  arrive,  sold  IPJ^c., 

cost,  insurance  nnd  irctgbt ,  iurlkv  dull  and  nomi¬ 
nal.  Barley  Mai.t— Unchanged,  uulei.  Corn  Un- 
gruded  mixed  at  J  1  »c  N u.  i  do.  62( . .  -!l  ..  ,\ » 1 
03!<c@r'le,  afloat;  Low  mixed  68c;  white  Western,  Oflc; 
yellow  do.  M(ifi44c,  No  V mixed  for  Aueiist,  ttn.je; 
September.  Rt@ 63c ;  October,  November, 

6256008c ■  OaTs — No.  3  mixed  at  H3Vi("  do.  white, 
85c;  No.  2  mixed,  835<j<3>ft594c;  do.  white,  86c;  No.  1, 
86e:  do.  white,  48c:  mixed  Western,  35@87c;  white  do 
87(*4Hc:  white  State,  10047c;  No.  2  mixed  for  August 
85 Hit* 8594c;  September,  84l6<*34J6e;  October,  85L,@ 
36}4e.  November,  86ki@36Wc. 
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Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Mess  Spot  quoted  $13,75 
@14.00,  In  job  lots;  family  mess,  $15.75@16.50;  clear 
back,  $186*18.75:  extra  prime,  $11.  Prime  mess, 
nominal.  Beef  Extra  mess,  $VL606i13i  packet. 
$12.50®  13'  city  extra  India  mess,  In  to*.,  &tH .‘$@19,50. 
Beef  boms  *21;  round  lots  quoted  $23;  Cut  meats— 
12  lb  Pickled  bellies,  quoted  9%«,G%0;14ft  do.  s%:.is*te; 
city  pickled  Shoulders,  6Wq  pickled  hams,  1 2%® 
13%c:  smoked  shoulders,  i%'3  }%o;  smoked  hams. 
1316(0) Ue.  Middles  long  elenr  quoted  here  744c;*t  West 
long  and  short  clear,  half  and  half,  December 
de  iverv,  oV^e  ;  do.  November  quoted  (Jfac.  Dressed 
Hogs — City,  heavy  to  light,  7(4  Se:  pigs,  8%c.  Lard  - 
Western  strum  lo  the  trade  8.75  \  3.Se;“.l  umes  Wright" 
brand,  S. !*'*:;  off  grade,  closing,  8.95c;  for  contract 
grade  Sep.,  S.T7@.*.51ej  t  let.,  !>.«••  cH.SSc;  Nov  ,  8, Kit, iH, 60c; 
December.  8.56c;  seller  year  closing  8,60@S.53C; 
January,  closing  BJJOqrtl.BTcrelly  steam,  3,50@8.ti0o:  No. 
1  city  8.2'-‘4349%e:  P.eflned,  Continent,  private  terms, 
quoted,  i.ir**n.Si;  South  American,  9.75c, 

Butter— Tlie  market  appears  to  be  prettv  full. 
Complaints  are  made  of  the  condition  of  creamery, 
even  some  of  the  best  brands  being  abandoned.  Fac¬ 
tory  goods  are  rather  dull  all  around. 

Creamery,  fancy  palls,  2Xe:  do.  choice,  to  home 
trade,  2uu22e:  do,  prime,  l!)@t$Uc;do.  fair  to  good,  17 
@18c:  do.  ordinary.  I6ftt6%e:  .State  half-tlrkio  tubs 
and  pails,  best,  21e:  do.  do.  flue.l9@20c:  do.  good,17ffl 
13c;  do.  fair,  l3f,<lGc;  state  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  20c: 
do.  good  to  rime,  17(«il‘Jc;  do.  fair  to  good,l5i«il6e: 
Western  imitation  creamery,  choice,  ifie:  western 
do, good  to  prime,  MiSiISc:  do. ordinary  to  fatr,l3@18e; 
Western  dairy,  best.  15@tue.;  do.  good.  13@i4e.;  do. 
ordinary.  U@i2c;  Western  factory,  choice  June,  ll 
@15c;  do.  best  current  make,  13®  lie;  do.  fair  to  good, 
ll@l2c:  do,  ordlnnry,  9@lllc, 

Cheese.— state  factory,  rancy  colored.  HlUc;  do. 
fancy  white,  10%(<i.li)%e;  do.  prime  9%(8Wc:  do. 
fair  to  good.  3%(.v.i,%c;  do.  ordinary,  7@8c*  Ohio  ehed- 
dar,  8%t«9c;  do.  flats  fancy,  8%f<S9u:  do.  flats,  good  to 
prime,  7%(ip8o;  do.  do.  fair,  (>%<«:7c.;  do.  do.  ordinary, 
5@6e;  Wisconsin  choice,  9%<&lUc;  do.  fair  to  good,  7% 
@9c;  skims,  choice,  RJ6@tc;  do.  good,  Ska,8%e;  do. 
fair,  2%c$3>%c;  sklins  poor.  bfc2o. 

COTTON, 

CURRENT  fftlCES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl- 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7  9-16  7  18-16  7  13-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  H%  8% 

Good  Ordinary .  8  13-16  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  91r  91*  99k 

Low  Middling..... .  9-%  10  10 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  15-16  10  3-16  10  3-16 

Middling .  lOW  10?6  i0« 

Good  Middling .  10%  10%  10% 

Strict  Good  Ml. Idling .  10%  11  11 

Middling  Fair .  11%  11%  11% 

Fair . .  12  12%  12% 

STAINED 

Good  Ordinary . 7  |  Low  Middling . 8% 

Strict  Good  Ord....  7  13-16  |  Middling . 9  % 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good. 
7%@8c.;  do.  flue  to  choice,  8%:gi3e;  do.,  fancy,  9%@ 
10c:  apples,  evaporated,  9(89%;  do.  choice  rlug  cut, 
UKSllc.;  peaches,  Carolina,  good  to  rancy,  7®  13: 
evaporated  peaches,  peeled  2(W22e;  unpeeled  peach 
es,  halves,  V, (*%«•.•  do.  do.  quarter*.  4%@5e;  plums. 
State,  13%etlH%e.;  cherries,  V7(,v  18c;  blackberries,  8% 


WARRANTED  6  YEARS 


INCLUDING  BENCH,  BOOK  AN*I>  MUSIC,  provided  you  order  within 
Thirteen  03)  days  from  date  of  this  Newspaper,  or  if  you  order  within  Five 
days,  a  further  reduction  of  84.00  will  be  allowed.  1  desire  this  Diane  Pipe 
I’arlor  Organ  Introduced  without  delnv,  hence  thi-  GREAT  libliCCTiti... 

TorniTi  in  irninr  cmic  aa  ■  : 


25  STOPS 


Pull  Sets 

GOLDEN 

TONGUE 

Reeds. 


11— jEolian.  12— Clarionet.  13— Cello.  14 — Vioiliin.  15 — Clara litdla,  IQ —  Grand 
Forte.  17— Metodia.  1»—  Bourdon.  19— VioL  dl  Gambit.  20  Viola  Dole,.-.  ;i 
Grand  Expresalone.  ©-Harp  JPolian.  *8— Echo.  21  Aerostatic  Kxprr  -lr  n 
Indicator.  23—  GRAND  ORGAN.  The  last  fifteen  (!.,  i  Slops  nv  opurutt  U  in 
direct  conlunctlon  with  above  ten  fltli  bringing  forth,  at  command  of  the  p>  i  - 
former.  mart  ehamilng  music,  with  beautiful  oreliestrul  effect,  from  n  nn  e 
wh inner,  aa  it  were,  lo  a  grand  bursi  of  linrinnn)  11k  MELODIOUS 
TONES,  while  using  the  foil  Organ,  must  he  heard  to  be  appreeiut.'i. 
Height.  70  inches  :  Length,  46  Inches;  Depth.  24  inches. 

N1NE(»)KLT»  I*A*  1  is  AND  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS,  as  follows: 
1st.  Five  (ft) Octave  Set  Golden  Tongue  Reeds;  2d,  Five  Full  Set  “Paris'' 
Reeds;  3d,  Sweet  Unix  Celeste  Reeds  of  tinea  Full  Octaves:  1th,  One  G)  Full 
Octave  Powerful  Manual  Boxed  Sub-Bos*  Heeds:  3th.  Two  (3)  Octaves  or  one 
each  of  Piccolo  and  Saxophone  reeds  combined)  otli.  set  Soft  Cello  Keedr: 
7th,  Sec  Violin*  Reedtn  8th,  Set  Juhilante  Reeds;  9th.  Set  Clarionet  Reeds. 
Above  Nine  nets  Rood*  are  original,  and  covered  by  l  nlted  lut,  »  I’utenlH. 

FIVE  Ft  I.I,  OCTAVE-,  M  uiiuul  or  keyboard.  I  land  tome  Walnut 
Case,  with  Illuminated  Ftpcs,  Receptacle  for  Iiool>  and  Sheet  Miu<ir.  lamp 
Stands,  Handles,  Rollers,  Treble  upright  Bellows  of  Immense  power,  Steel 
Springs,  Ac.  Right  Knee  Swell,  also  Left  Croud  Organ  Klee  Swell,  by  which 
the  lull  power  of  thi*  Organ  mny  be  obtained  nt  pleasure.  by  use  of  the 
knee,  without  removing  the  hand*  from  the  keyboard. 

—  Mi  sole  Object  is  to  have  it  introduced, 

I  I  his  Notice  il  sent  by  any  reader  I  without  delay,  so  as  to  sell  thousands  at 

Of  the  R  Vi-w  VoRurn  I  t!‘v  rcgularpricc  tor  C  II  It  I  »  1  M  A  8 

KraAL  N Ew  r  ohkee.  I  g^vr*.  nru)  to  this  end  1  am  will- 


iy  You  should,  if  possible,  order  within  Five  days,  thus  securin? 
the  $4.00  extra.  Remember,  positively  no  orders  for  this  handson  c 
[Pipe  Organ  will  be  executed  for  less  than  the  Regular  Price.  Si  15.00, 
iafter  the  limited  time  as  specified  ahove  has  expired:  thus:  If  you 
larder  trilftin  five  \5)  J>ai/s  it  costs  ;  t  cithin  Thirteen 

i {,13.1  Hays,  $49.75 ;  after  that  (late  $ 115.00  each. 


•s IS  nr  Call  upon 
)t a  ii  a  facturer, 


!•  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,"  New  Jersey 


Wool— Trade  Is  still  low.  Manufacturers  will  not 
enter  the  market  t<>  uny  extent,  owing  to  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  goods  market.  ’  Holders  here, 
however,  refuse  further  concessions  and  the  under¬ 
tone  Is  quite  flrm. 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY,  >IO 

Improved  Farm— 1,230  acres— Two  miles  from  rail 
road  station.  Fine  dwelling,  good  barn,  6,i>0u  bearing 
apple  trees,  running  water,  part  in  cultivation,  bal¬ 
ance  In  pasture;  3  feet  vein  of  coal. 

Price  $22%  per  acre.  A  pply  to 

BROuK,  SUOVILL  A  LEONARD, 

Real  Estate  Agents, 
Lamar,  Barton  Co.,  Missouri. 


l—n  Levtr»,  (Beet  B***1t»g».  Bomb  TARE  SEAM: 

JOKES.  UK  PAWS  THE  FREIGHT, 

B-i  job  trial.  Werult  i  yos.  All  tlxu  u  low, 
Fjc  free  book, 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Jfr^rr 

BUGHAMTOS, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York.  Saturday.  Sept.  1,  1883 

Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  15,065  head  against 
11,024  head  for  the  same  lime  last  week-  Kentucky 
steers,  1,442  IN.  nt  $6.65;  do.  1,305  lb,  at  $5.0u-  do.  1,255 
That  lie,  56  ft, less  $1  per  head;  Indiana  steers,  1,906 
IT.,  nt  11%o;  do.  1,230  t»  at  Uc;  do  1,'5S  It.,  al  10%ci  less 
?1  per  head;  do,  1,129  ft  nt  10c:  oxeD,  1.375  ft  at  10%e. 
Mixed  Western  do.  1,193  ft  at  $6.70;  do.  1.401  ft  at  $6.60; 
do.  1337  ft,  ll%e,56  ft;  do,  1,324  ft  at  ll%c;  do.  1,363  ft 
at  11%C,  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,272  ft  at  lie:  do.  1,251  ft 
at  10%e.  Illinois  steers,  1.312  ft  at  $6.25;  do,  1,282  ft  at 
$6.20;  do  1,200  ft  at  $6;  1,322  ft  nt  ll%c,  56  ft;  do.  1,265  ft 
at  lie  less  $1  per  bead;  do.  1.035  ft  at  lOc.  Ohio  steers, 
1,508  ft  at  U%c.  56  ft;  do.  1,430  ft  at  tl%o;  do.  1,844  ft  at  lie 
nnd  $1  per  head;  do.  1,190  ft  at  106.|C  less  $10;  do.  1,176  ft 
at  10%e  less  $1  per  head;  Pennsylvania  “Stockers”  !H5  ft 
at  Sc,  55  ft.  Colorado  steers.  1,013  ft  at  9%e.  55  ft  less 
$1  per  head;  do.  9i»s  ft  nt  9%e;  Missouri  steers.  1  388  ft 
atU%e,56ft.  Virginia  steers.  1,189  ft  at  )0%c.  56  ft 
and  $1  per  head:  Texans,  938  ft  at  9c.  less  $l  per  bead; 
do.  913  ft  at  9%e;  Pennsylvania  steers,  1,250  ft  at  U%o 
56  ft;  bulls,  T98  ft  at  34ge;  do.  785  ul  3%. 

Calves— Veals,  12S  ft,  at  8%e:  do.  116  ft,  at  7o.  Mixed 
Calves,  132  ft,  at  6c;  Buttermilks  tpurt  Grassers),  309 
ft,  at  1140;  do.  237  ft,  at  64. 01;  do.  217  ft,  at  l%c-  Grass¬ 
ers.  178  ft.  ut4'4*e;  do.  191  ft,  at  4%e;do.  185  ft,  at  to. 
Fed  Calves,  17U  ft,  atilc. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Michigan  Sheep,  ns  ft,  at  .w<e;  do. 
103  ft.  at  5%o;  do.  98  ft.  at  Ic.  State  Lambs,  69  ft.  ui 
7<%e,  do.  64  ft.  at  7c.  Canada  Lambs,  71  ft  at  7%o;  do. 
TV  ft  at  7c;  State  Sheep.  112  ft  ut  5%e;  do.  HM  ft  at  4%o; 
do.  83  ft  Mt  4%ej  Bucks.  122  ft  at  36Cte.  I'ennsylvaula 
ewes,  98  ft  at  4%0'.  do.  12s ft  at4e;  Pennsylvania  lambs, 
56  ft  at  6%e;  do.  58  ft  at  6%e;  do,  64  ft  at  7e.  Virginia 
Sheep,  84  ft  at  5%e;  Virginia  Lambs.  58  ft  nt  7e.  West 
eru  sheep  (CulUi,  so  ft  at  8%e.  Western  sheep  uud 
lamb*.  70  ft  »t  5%C.  Jersey  lambs,  61  ft  at  7%e;  do. 
65  ft  at  7e.  Jersey  Ewes,  111  ft  at  3c:  do.  92  lb  at  5%e . 

Hoos. — Total  for  six  days  20, 110  head,  against  21,542 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Market 
quiet  and  unchanged  with  a  few  light  State  pigs 
sold  at  6e. 


Drain  Tile 

III  MACHINES,  ||= 


By  Chandler  &  Taylor 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Taker'?  Premimr’  Chocolate,  the  beid 
prepar»!inn  of  pl«i^  ohocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  —  Taker'!  Sreatfast  Cocoa , 
from  which  the  txcea*  ot  oil  ha*  been 
removed,  easily  digested  and  admirably 
■dapted  for  invalids.  —  Baixr'i  Vanilla 
Chocolate,  urn  drink  or  ealca  u  con¬ 
fectionery  is  •  delicious  article  t  highly 
recommended  by  tourists.— Ruler's 
JSroma.  iu valuable  ns  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren* —  German  Sweet  Chocolate ,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  Grocers  oterjwhere. 
W.  BAKER  &  COg 
JJorcJicetc  r ,  -Mass. 


HAMILTON 

^otaTP  ^ 


Dios  Isish 
or  Sweat 

POTATOFS 

4H  , 


No.  1,  per  100  lbs.  80w85e;  do.  2,  70®80ct  do.  3,  60« 
TUe;  shiiqdng,  55c;  clover,  50t®55o;  do.  mixed.  dOdiTOe; 
Straw,  No.  t,  5Jo;  do.  2,  10iti45o;  do.  oat.  40fi43c. 

Hors.— The  hop  market  remains  unchanged.  Buy 
ers  are  taking  only  small  lota,  while  the  supply  still 
proves  light  and  prices  quite  Arm  ou  all  desirable 
grades,  New  early  hops  selling  in  small  lots  at  ubout 
85c  for  best  lots. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  18*3,  prime  to  ohotce.3L.tS3i 
do.  do.,  mediums,  38fft39c;  do.,  do.,  low  grades  2U«27; 
Pacific  Coast,  fair  to  prime,  crop  of  1882.  25m  I0e. 

Poultry  a  no  Game.- Live  Poultry.— The  prices  as 
a  rule  were  firm,  Springs  being  fn  good  demand, 
fowls  selling  fairly,  OUd  large  ducks  lu  fair  request. 
Turkeys  scarce. 

Spring  chickens,  near  by,  p  lb..  IGMITe.;  do.  South¬ 
ern  and  Western.  Il;,vl6c;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  lte; 
do.  State,  lie;  do.  Western,  lie;  do.  Southern,  la.® 
13%e;  roosters, mixed,  old  uud  young,  7®sc;  turkeys, 
Jersey  uud  Pa., 190  2bc:  do. Western, I9y,3x;;  ducks, Wes¬ 
tern,  V  pair.  M*$GSo;  do.  Southern,  V  pair.  5tk*«0e; 
geese.  Southern  v  pair,  $Lj*l.l2%;  do.  Western, 
per  pair,  L2Sw$L.3T, 

Dressed  Poi  i  tuv,— Turkeys  wutlnue  In  light  sup¬ 
ply.  Philadelphia  chickens  selling  foirlv.  Slate  and 
Western  fowls  uud  Springs  not  in  large  supply 
Spring  ducks  rntlu-r  quiet 

Turkeys,  prime,  AV2.V;  <lo,  poor  to  fair,  18({J20ct 
springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  21«o22o;  do.,  small,  2tv 
(lo.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked.  R  ft,  lU.fcUc; 
do.  do.  scalded,  lAccWc:  fowls,  Phlladeliihla,  frv- 
plcked,  prime,  I6e;  do,,  State  and  Western,  drv 
picked,  14,, « l he:  do,  do.  scalded.  I3ial3%e.;  do.,  fair  to 

good,  12<a  12%C-;  duck  Plilludelidila,  Spring,  LkjcJhc; 

o.  State  and  Western,  spring,  I5g«lbc:  ilo.  young  old 

mixed  13(i#14c. 

Game.  -Woodcock  continues  lu  fair  request.  Veu- 
Isou  fore-quarters  not  wanted,  and  Iasi  lots  had  to 
sell  at  l(«g>e.  Tame  squabs  unchanged.  Snipe  and 
plover  very  dull. 

Woodcock,  V  pair,  SU«;  tamo  squabs,  light,  p 
dozen,  $2w'7.25-  do.,  dark,  per  doz,.  $l.,i06el.76;  tame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  2V.i  ll)e.;  Kngllah  snipe,  fresh- 
killed  P  dor.,,  4l.rsKfcl.r5:  plover,  fresh  killed,  p  doz 
•1-50;  venlsou  saddle*  p  ft,  18c, 

Vegetables.  Irish  potatoes  are  lu  liberal  supply 
and  dull.  Swi  ets  more  plenty .  Chester  red  onions 
less  plenty  and  the  tone  a  shade  firmer  Lima  tuains 


M  ILKM  E  N 

— BUTCHERS  AND  GROCERS.— 


Send  your  address  ou  a  postal  card  and  receive  in¬ 
formation,  solid  'acts  and  proofs,  which  will  show 
you  how  you  ean  save  a  pmt t  (teal  if  mourn  every 
day,  every  week  and  every  year,  lu  your  bu-iness. 
Thu  is  worth  looking  Into.  Hl'MlSTON  FOOD  PKE- 
SERYTNG  OO.,  72  Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SR  to  S?0  *”'.r  it  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
•“  *tu  Address  Stlnsos  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Our  Ixitest  Invention,  the 


EVE  » 

We  make  the  only  corn 
iv  and  eob  mill  with  Cast-Steel 
*\  4  Grinders.  If  we  fail  to  fur- 
8li  nlsh  proof  will  give  vou  a 
mill  10  different  styles  and 
,^»  sizes  The  only  oitll  that 
sifts  the  meal. 

Celebrated  Big  Riant.  Send 


\\T  ANTED  -  1  00  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
'  '  energy,  tact  and  good  address  to  sell  our  books 
this  fall  and  Winter;  everyone  who  shows  ability  for 
the  business  w  ill  be  promoted  to  a  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  The  business  will  pay  from 
NDOlI  to  si  |  .000  the  first  year,  and  double  the  see- 
oud;  state  age.  experience  In  life,  and  send  this. 
CASSELL  A  COMPANY  (LIMITED),  S22  Broadway  ,N.Y. 


General  Advertising  Kates  of 

THE  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
tcith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cents. 
One  thousand  linos,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  f  first  Insertion,  peragaio  lino,  25  “ 


Mention  this  paper 


St .  Louis.  >lo 


rit  B.  Jenkins,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N  Y 
A  .first-class  salesmenovill  pay  expenses  an 


first-class  salesmen  :wiu"pay  expenses  anJ  salary 


[no  cm  f“o“5,o,is>T“?NEBett, 

rUn  jb  Ll. “Fair  Lad  of  the  Dairy.” 

No.  611.  Three  years  old.  dum  Iris;  sire  Taurus.  Will 
be  sold  ut  a  bargain. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 


C.ar.U  <  ob  Mills. 

W  Only  mills  made  with 

y  _  Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to 
any  In  nso  for  all  pur- 
eafei  =..  poses.  Itwlll  grind  faster, 
run  t,ftslcr  *hu  w-ear  long- 
littm-  er.  Satisfaction  gnaran- 
teed.  Also  Corn  -Shellers, 
Feed  Cutter-,  Cider  .Mills, 
.  etc.  -Setut  for  circulars  and 
sse’  prices. 

Manofttcturcd  by 

i  AtiKIt  lLTlRAL  CO¬ 
ST.  LOUIS  MO. 


TAUGHANNOCK  falls,  n.  y 

NEW  AND  AVON-  111 
DERFPL.  W 


•r  cent,  extra 
per 

. 75  oenta 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  ts: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  Six  months. . . .  no 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post  paid........  $3.04  13s.  6d.» 

France .  3.04  16%  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . . .  4.08  (29%  fr. ) 

Any  ono  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  onu 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


The  "Golden  Prolific"  has  out-yielded  all  other  va¬ 
rieties;  we  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  customers  to  whom  we  seut  this  new  wheat  last 
HalLandaU  prouounee  It  the  best  lu  cultivation, 
yielding  double  other  varieties  on  same  farm.  Large, 
huudsowe,  vvhlte  berry,  with  slight  amber  tinge, 
beardid,  hardy,  vigorous,  stiff  straw,  early,  free 
from  rust,  making  flour  of  highest  quallly.  Try  tt 
and  you  will  he  more  than  satisfied  .  Ter  lb„postpald; 
5or;  by  freight  or  express, peck  $1.5b;  bushel,  $5;  bag 


Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  nt  Boston  prices.  Catalogues 
sent  free.  Also,  when  desired,  »am- 

Fles  of  dress  goods,  Silks,  Woolens, 
torn  the  lurgest  and  finest  stock 
In  the  country. 

(  Boston, 

■■■■■■■  (  Mass 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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THE  MISSING  RINGS. 


SOPHIA  C.  GARRET. 


T  was  very  kind  of  you  Mrs. 
Ma3rson,  to  bring  me  a  slip 
of  one  of  your  choice  roses. 

1  did  not  know  you. were  away 
from  home  that  day,  until  we 
reached  your  house.  Great 
w  as  our  surprise  on  being  ad¬ 
mitted  by  that  poor  stick  of  a 
girl,  Hester  Briggs,  who 
lived  with  us  a  month,  two 
years  ago.  She  told  us  she  had  beeu  working 
for  you  six  mouths  She  said  you  had  been 
over  at  your  cousin’s  for  three  days,  and  she 
was  keeping  house  for  Mr.  May  sou  and  the 
children.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  her  ministrations.  How  came  you  to 
employ  her,  Mrs.  Mayson  ?  She  was  so  hope¬ 
lessly  stupid  when  here,  that  I  was  thankful 
to  get  rid  of  her  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Had 
I  beeu  possessed  of  more  patieuce,  I  might 
have  got  along  with  her,  but  I  had  a  chance 
to  get  another  girl,  and  so  sent  her  home.  I 
think  you  need  help  badly,  or  you  could  not 
endure  her  in  your  bouse.  Her  face  looks  for¬ 
bidding.” 

“We  disliked  to  have  a  new  girl,  but  as 
Belle  left  us  for  a  home  of  her  own,  after  a  six 
years’  stay,  there  was  no  alternative.  Hear¬ 
ing  of  this  girl,  we  called  on  her  widowed 
mother  to  make  inquiries  about  her.  It  was 
a  poverty-stricken  place.  "We  beckoned  to  the 
woman,  who  saw  us  from  the  window  and 
came  out  to  us.  Team  started  to  her  eyes 
when  we  told  our  errand.  ” 

•*I’m  afraid  she  won’t  do  for  you,  ma’am. 
She  has  had  good  places,  but  the  folks  never 
kept  her  more  than  a  month  or  so,  because 
she  acts  so  seared -like.  She  wus  bright 
enough  when  a  little  girl.  Her  poor  father 
drank,  and  was  not  as  kind  to  her  as  a  sober 
parent  would  have  been.  She  starts  so  when 
strangers  speak  to  her.  She  is  too  nervous. 
She  grew  discouraged,  but  we  all  did,  for 
that  matter.  Now  ,  that  is  past,  and  we  are 
lying  to  be  happier.  W ill  she  have  to  go  up 
stairs  often,  and  have  you  many  steps  at 
your  house?  She  is  awkward,  and  acts  giddy- 
like  on  stairs.  At  Mrs.  Woods’ she  fell  down 
cellar  the  first  day  she  was  there.  Her  screams 
frightened  them,  and  they,  brought  her  home  to 
me  at  once.  Then  Mrs.  Carr  came  for  her. 
There  she  caught  her  toe  in  a  rip  iu  the  car¬ 
pet,  and  fell  and  hurt  her  wrist  so  badly,  that 
she  could  not  go  out  to  work  for  a  year.  Then 
Mrs.  Tellur  hired  her  and  she  slaved  for  them 
twelve  weeks.  They  turned  her  off  without 
paying  all  that  was  due  her.  Ou  calling  for 
the  balance  of  her  wages,  they  told  me  she 
had  broken  and  wasted  more  than  tlm  amount 
due.  and  would  not  pay  her  another  cent. 
That  was  her  last  place.” 

“  In  Hpite  of  these  antecedents  we  hired 
Hester  and  took  her  home  with  us.  She  had 
no  heavy  trunk  and  only  a  few  garments 
wrapped  in  a  shawl.  She  told  me  y 011  I  uni 
called,  when  I  came  home  that  day,  and  said 
you  thought  my  roses  were  pretty.  So  l  cut 
off  a  slip  of  my  finest  straw-colored  rose  for 
you,  aud  she  looked  pleased,  and  ran  out  for 
a  bit  of  moss  to  wrap  arouud  it.  If  her  good 
wishes  will  avail  anything,  it  will  become  a 
beautiful  plant.” 

“  1  have  heard  a  rumor  lately,  about  some 
trouble  with  a  dishonest  girl  at  your  house, 
but  did  not  know  that  Hetty  was  the  girl  iu 
question.  As  it  reached  me  iu  a  round-about 
way,  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.’ 

“Hetty  was  accused  of  dishonesty  by  a  lady 
who  was  visitiug  us.  Humor,  of  course,  in¬ 
formed  yon  that  she  was  guilty.  Far  from 
it.  Rumors  respecting  girls  at  service  rarely 
come  laden  with  good  tidings,  and  this  was  not 
an  exception.  We  have  been  silent  ou  the 
subject,  as  poor  Hetty  said,  Oh  don’t  tell  a 
word  of  it  Mrs.  Mayson.  People  will  repeat 
the  story  over  and  over  to  every  one.  Maybe 
they’ll  get  it  twisted  uud  twirled  every-which- 
way,  until  they’ll  believe  that  I  stole  Mi's. 
Carlmond’s  rings.” 

“Mrs.  Carlmond  visited  us  on  her  w  ay  home 
from  the  South.  We  were  invited  to  dine  at 
Senator  Hall’s  when  she  was  here,  and  were 
putting  on  our  wraps  to  go  when  she  said: 
“There!  1  have  left  my  lings  on  the  dressing- 
table  iu  my  room.  I’ll  run  lip  stall's  and  get 
them  in  a  moment.”  We  got  into  the  carriage 
and  waited  a  few  minutes,  but  she  did  not 
come.  Hetty  brought  her  water-proof  cloak, 
which  she  had  been  brushing,  and  w  as  direc¬ 
ted  to  carry  it  back,  as  the  day  was  warm  aud 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  Gettiug  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  I  went  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  our 
visitor’s  delay,  and  found  her  search¬ 
ing  her  trunk  in  an  excited  manner. 
“Oh?”  she  whispered,  “Are  you  sure  your  girl 
is  honest?  I  left  them  right  here,”  pointing  to 


a  place  on  the  dressing-table  near  some  lace 
trifles,  “l  took  them  off  before  washing  my 
hands,  and  forgot  all  about  them  until  I  was 
putting  ou  my  gloves.  The  diamond  iiug 
given  me  on  my  birthday  was  one  of  them, 
and  that  girl  has  taken  them  I  fear.  Do  oblige 
me  by  going  to  Senator  Hall’s  without  me.  I'll 
stay  and  question  her,  and  get  them  from  her, 
before  she  has  a  chance  to  pawn  them.”  “I  loft 
her  and  went  out  to  tell  Mr.  Mayson.  He  had 
driven  several  rods  away,  aud  was  talking 
with  a  neighbor  at  the  road-side.  We  gave  up 
our  visit  and  I  helped  Mrs.  Carlmond  in  her 
search  for  the  missing  rings.  Poor,  artless 
Hetty  never  devined  why  we  so  suddenly 
abandoned  our  plan  of  going  out.  to  dine. 
Sending  her  to  the  garden  with  the  children, 
we  went  to  her  rooms  and  examined  her  trunk, 
w  hich  w  as  an  old  one  I  had  given  her.  Feel¬ 
ings  of  shame  w  ere  uppermost  in  my  mind,  as 
we  looked  among  the  scanty  store  of  clothing* 
Every  garment  had  been  carefully  mended  to 
make  it  last  longer,  and  some  seemed  only 
kept  in  form  by  skillful  darning.  A  small  box 
w'as  pulled  from  its  hiding  place  iu  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk  by  Mrs.  Carlmond,  who  said  in  a 
triumphant  whisper,  “1  have  found  them  now: 

1  know  I  have !”  The  box  contained  photographs 
of  H  etty’s  t.wo  little  brothers  w  ho  were  not 
living.  Unwrapping  the  bit  of  black  crape  that 
covered  them,  marks  of  tear-stains  were  seen 
on  the  chubby  little  faces.  Hitherto  these  bad 
been  kept  sacred  from  the  gaze  of  strangers; 
now  we  had  ruthlessly  intruded  upon  them, 
aud  for  what  a  cruel  purpose  I  Unknown  to 
me,  Mra.  Carlmond  went  to  the  garden  to 
question  Hetty.  Filling  the  childrens’  aprons 
with  roses,  she  sent  them  in,  for  the  vases  iu 
her  room.  Cautiously  approaching  her  victim 
she  asked  her  if  she  dusted  the  dressing-table 
ufter  sweeping  her  room  that  morning.” 

“1  forgot  to  dust  uia’am.”  said  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  girl.  “Forgot,  it!  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  Hetty.  You  dusted  the  table  aud  took 
some  rings  that  I  left  upon  it.  Give  them  to 
me  at  once,  and  I’ll  hush  it  right  up.”  “Hetty 
rau  into  the  kitchen  where  I  was  uiakiug 
preparations  for  tea,  crying,  “Oh  ma’am,  that 
lady  says  I  have  taken  her  rings!  1  never 
touched  them !  1  wouldn’t  steal  a  cent’s  worth 
to  keep  myself  from  starving!”  Then  she 
gave  a  shriek  of  despair,  which  seems  ringing 
in  my  brain  .yet.  My  husband  beard  it  and 
came  iu  to  discover  what  had  occurred  to 
cause  such  a  cry.  I  told  him  in  a  whisper, 
aud  we  tried  to  soothe  the  poor  girl.  She 
drank  a  little  tea  thut  I  urged  her  to  take, 
and  went  away  to  her  room.  After  an  hour 
or  two  1  crept  quietly  in  to  see  her,  and  found 
her  restless  and  feverish  with  excitement. 
Looking  up  she  said  piteously,  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  1  have  beeu  so  wicked  as  to  steal  those 
rings ?’’  “No  child,  I  am  sure  you  are  innocent. 
Don’t  feel  so  budly  about  it.  They  will  yet 
be  fouud.”  "I’m  afraid  they  never  will,  but — 
but  I  didn't  take  them.”  Bathing  her  lace,  1 
launed  her  until  she  fell  into  a  tr  oubled  sleep. 
In  the  morning  she  was  really  ill,  and  begged 
me  to  send  for  her  mother.  1  told  her  1  would 
see  altout  it,  aud  wont  down  to  the  kitchen  to 
speak  to  our  washerwoman,  who  was  sorting 
the  clothes  lief  ore  beginning  her  work.  Hold¬ 
ing  up  a  handkerchief  she  said,  “What’s  iu 
this  ma’am?  There’s  something  tied  mthe  cor¬ 
ner  of  this  handkerchief.  Just  you  look?” 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


GROWING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

You  wanted  some  of  the  Virginia  Cousins 
to  tell  how  to  raise  Sweet  Potatoes.  1  am  not 
a  Virginian,  but  what  they  call  around  here 
a  V  aukee.  aud  as  we  have  raised  them  for  a 
number  of  years,  aud  have  always  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  them,  I  will  tell  you  how  we 
manage. 

The  1st  of  April  procure  the  seed  potatoes, 
and  make  a  hot-bed  by  digging  a  square  hole 
iu  the  ground  the  desired  size,  about  two  feet 
deep,  aud  place  corn  stalks  in  the  bottom ;  then 
line  stable  manure,  and  on  top  of  that,  wood 
dirt.  Place  the  potatoes  iu  carefully  one  by 
one;  great  care  should  always  be  taken  in 
handling  them,  not  Co  bruise  them,  and  if  there 
is  any  mold  on  them  it  must  be  wiped  off  or  it 
will  cause  them  to  rot.  Do  not  place  them  too 
near  together,  aud  never  cut  them.  Cover 
with  wood  earth  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
then  put  a  frame  around  the  bed  u  few  inches 
high,  aud  cover  with  boards,  so  they  will  not 
get  chilled  or  wet  from  rain,  in  four  or  five 
days,  if  it  is  warm,  take  the  cover  off  iu  the 
middle  of  the  day,  covering  again  at.  night. 
In  about  ten  days,  if  it  is  warm,  commence 
sprinkling  them  with  luko-warm  water.  In 
two  weeks  they  will  commence  coining  up. 
Give  them  more  air  aud  water  as  they  grow. 
Prepare  u  piece  of  saudy  soil  lacing  the  South 
After  plowing  the  laud,  open  furrows  about 
t  hree  feet  apart;  fill  them  with  manure,  throw 
the  dirt  over  it  from  both  sides  which  will  form 
a  list,  aud  then  with  a  hoe  smooth  the  top  of 
of  the  list.  When  the  slips  are  a  few  inches 
high,  draw  them  carefully,  disturbing  the  po¬ 


tatoes  as  little  as  possible, and  set  them  about  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  cultivate  the  same 
as  Irish  potatoes.  If  you  keep  the  bed  well 
watered  there  w  ill  be  more  slips  in  a  few  days. 

Now  a  few'  words  about  llowers,  aud  I  will 
close  my  loug  letter.  The  Chater  Hollyhock 
seeds  you  seut  us  last  year  have  blossomed  aud 
are  beautiful.  From  the  seed  seut  out  this 
year,  we  have  some  of  the  handsomest  Phlox 
I  ever  saw.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Truinpet- 
Vine  in  blossom?  I  have  never  seen  a  cultivated 
vine  more  beautiful.  Do  you  think  some  of 
the  Cousins  w'ould  like  some  seed?  If  you  do 
I  will  send  you  some. 

I  fouud  out  what  it  was  that  killed  my 
chickens;  it  was  a  black  snake. 

Amelia  Co.  Alida  Brewer. 

[Many  thanks  for  your  very  interesting  let¬ 
ter.  IV e  are  always  glad  to  receive  just  such 
lettei-s  as  this,  because  the  instruction  con¬ 
tained  iu  them  is  quite  valuable.  1  he  Trum- 
pot-vine  grows  here  iu  Central  Park,  aud  as 
you  say  is  very  beautiful. 

If  any  of  the  Cousins  desire  the  seed,  if  they 
will  send  a  stamped  envelope  to  me,  enclosing 
a  return  stamp,  1  will  forward  it  to  you  — 
Uncle  Mark.] 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  ought  to  have 
written  long  ago  to  thank  you  for  the  package 
of  flower-seeds  you  so  kiudlv  sent  me.  They 
came  too  late  for  this  year’s  plant  ing,  though 
it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  they  did,  as  the 
drought  aud  other  hiudrauces  have  caused  our 
Hower-gan’on  to  prove  a  failure  this  Summer. 

You  might  think  wo  had  forgotten  how  to 
care  for  flowers  could  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
our  flower-beds,  but  I  assure  you  wo  are  not 
accustomed  to  drought  here.  Why,  even  the 
weeds  look  discouraged,  and  seem  half  in¬ 
clined  to  give  up.  Indeed,  almost  every  kind 
of  vegetation  is  showing  the  effects  of  the 
drought.  The  Rural  Coni  and  Perfect  Gem 
Squash  are  the  only  vegetables  in  our  garden 
that  are  lookiug  well.  The  prospects  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  very  flattering  this  year  for  this 
part  of  Oregon.  Farmei's  arc  just  heginuiug 
to  harvest,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
late  sown  grain  will  be  ready  for  gathering. 
Some  of  the  hop  yards  are  looking  tine  now, 
aud  promise  a  good  yield. 

1  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  on  the 
“Fourth,”  and  hope  all  of  the  “Cousins  ’  silent 
the  day  in  equally  as  pleasant  a  manner. 
How  many  of  the  Cousins  have  tried  growiug 
geraniums  from  seeds  ?  My  sister  has  uiue 
grown  from  seeds  that  she  planted  last,  Spring. 
There  have  been  heavy  fires  in  the  mountains 
for  some  weeks  past,  which  fill  the  air  with  a 
dense  smoke  that  settles  around  us  at  tames 
like  a  thick  fog,  making  ever  thing  look 
dreary  and  gloomy.  Hoping  that  the  rest  of 
the  “Cousins”  will  have  a  more  favorable  re¬ 
port  to  make  of  their  success  in  gardening,  I 
am  Y our  niece,  Loretta  A.  B. 

Brownsville,  Oregon. 


gulvcvtissUi]. 


THE 


FARMER’S  FRIEND, 


*‘REX  MAGNUS.” 


The  Humiston  Food  Preservative. 


WHAT  IT  WXIili  DO. 


It  will  preserve  and  keep  sweet  for  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  lu  all  seasons  and  climate,  meats, 
poultry,  flsli,  milk,  cream,  butter ,eggs  and  lard, cider 
and  other  vegetable  Juices,  without  any  chanje  n 
their  taste  or  appearance. 

Stubborn  Fuel. 

This  Isa  strong  statement,  but  the  most  searching 
and  thorough  tests  have  moved  conclusively  that  it 
is  a  stubborn  fact.  Incredible  as  It  may  appear. 

35  DAYS  TEST. 


REX  MAONUS  has  kept  twenty-three 
kinds  of  meats  and  other  food  thirty-five 
days  in  a  warm  room  ( average  70°)  and 
here  is  the  testimony  of  the  eminent  scien¬ 
tific  gentleman,  who  had  exclusive  control 
of  the  experiment  in  his  private  laboratory, 
vk  :  Prof.  SAMUEL  IF.  JOHNSON,  of 
Yale  College. 

The  Professor’s  report,  dated  March  T.  ’S3,  says  : 

“My  tests  of  35  davs  In  daily  mean  temperature  of 
"HO,  oh  mouts,  etc.,  bought  In  open  market,  have  eer- 
tainlv  been  sever*',  aud  I  am  satisfied  thut.  the  differ¬ 
ent  brands  of  Hex  Muguus,  The  Hnilllslon  Food  Pre 
scrvntlve,  with  which  1  have  experimented,  /miv  <ie- 
camptished  all  ctuinml  for  them.  So  far  us  1  have  yet 
learned,  thru  urn  the  only  preparations  that  arc  in¬ 
justice,  unit  at  the  iatnr  linos  practicable.  Tor  domestic 
use.  At  the  banquet  on  ‘treated’  meats  at  the  New 
Haven  House  l  could  not  tUxItuyiush  between  those 
Which  had  been  sixteen  days  in  my  laboratory  unit 
those  nr wty  taken,  from  the  mfnyr cdt&f  of  the  hotel. 

The  oysters  wore  perfectly  palatable  and  fresh  to 
my  taste,  aud  belter,  as  It  happeued,  than  those 
served  ur  the  same  lime,  which  were  recently  taken 
from  the  shell,  the  roost  beer,  steak, chlefceu,  turkey 
and  quail  were  utl  u*  point  us  l  hare  cere  eaten." 

Ilex  Magnus  Is  sate,  tasteless,  /at  re.  ami  Prof.  John- 
sou  adds  in  Ills  report  :  "I  should  anticipate  no  ill 
results  from  Its  use  aud  consider  L  no  on  a  •  harmful 
than  common  suit." 

Thousands  of  c<i  unity  conclusion  experiments  In  ul 
purls  of  the  country  have  brought  the  same  good 
results. 

It  III  list  not  becompnred  with  the  worthiest* 
deceptions  which  have  preceded  it.  It  suc¬ 
ceeds  where  nil  others  have  tailed. 

Ily  the  use  of  Rex  Magnus  the  Farmer  can  make 
sure  that  his  products  will  remain  fresh  mat  hi  yi>od 
condition  until  sold  regardless  of  the  weather.  This 
insures  him  the  best  price  lor  bis  merchandise  and 
no  losses  by  spoilage  or  deterioration. 

Fresh. .Tlent  ou  the  Furoi. 

Most  Farmers  are  at  a  distance  from  town  and  have 
found  It  ilinietllt  If  not  Impossible  to  have  the  variety 
of  Iresh  animal  food  that  is  not  only  desirable  to  the 
palate  hut  essential  to  health.  A  quarter  of  beef,  u 
whole  mutton  or  oilier  fresh  meat  If  treated  with 
Rex  Magnus  will  keep  until  It  is  Used  up.  and  will  af¬ 
ford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  usuul diet  of  corn  beef, 
mackerel  and  salt  pork. 

Si  ill  |i!c  and  ('heap. 

The  directions  for  use  arc  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  follow  them,  and  Its  cost  amounts  to  only  the 
fraction  Of  a  cent  per  pOUUd  of  meat  or  other  food 
treated  aud  not  over  two  cents  per  gallon  for  milk, 
elder,  wine  or  vinegar.  II  trill  save  many  times  ils 
cost. 


Uncle  Mark:— Thinking  that  my  name 
would  pVObably  bo  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
the  Horticultural  Club  if  I  did  uot  soon  put  in 
an  appearance,  1  have  at  last  concluded  to 
;  write  and  toll  you  about  my  watermelon  fail¬ 
ure.  1  had  such  poor  success  with  my  inelous 
that  I  did  not  like  to  rajHirt.  Only  two  plants 
came  up,  and,  alter  a  severe  struggle  with  the 
cold  weather  and  other  evils,  they  died  The 
seeds  you  sent,  this  year  wore  received  all 
right  and  were  planted  when  1  got  home  from 
school  iu  June.  They  are  all  growing  nicely. 
ThO sunflower  is  several  feet  high. 

We  did  not  seeany  R  UR  ALB  while  at  school 
so  did  uot  know  what  was  beiug  done  by  the 
Club,  aud  1  felt  quite  like  a  strauger  when  1 
commenced  lookiug  over  the  old  papers.  We 
intend  to  take  some  plants  with  us  this  year 
aud  expect,  to  have  the  Rural,  too,  so  will 
probably  know  mote  about  the  discussions  and 
other  doings  of  the  Club  than  before. 

There  was  a  piece  ou  “Intemperance”  in 
some  of  the  papers  a  few  years  ago  which  1 
would  like  to  see  again.  1  lost  it  some  time 
ago,  and  can  only  remember  the  first  verse, 
which  is : 

“There’s  a  road  all  completed — in  perfect  con¬ 
dition, 

Running  straight,  with  no  turns,  from  the 
earth  to  perdition; 

There  at  e  trains  starting  out  every  hour  in  the 
day, 

There  is  room  for  all  souls  who  are  going  that 
way, 

Aud  the  dejtots  are  scattered  broadcast  o’er 
the  land — 

There  are  men  everywhere  who  wait  your 
cotuuiund, 

With  “Tickets  to  sell,  tickets  to  sell; 

Tickets  to  ticket  you  through  to  Hell  f’ 

Unlike  some  of  the  Cousins,  1  do  not  care  to 
appear  in  print,  and  am  uot  at  all  afraid  of 
the  waste-basket;  in  fact,  1  believe  I  would 
feel  more  “at  home”  there  than  anywhere 
else.  Your  niece, 

4  Evanbburg,  Penn.  Ellnina. 


Safe,  Pure.  Tasteless*  Ami  Harmless. 

Rex  Magnus  never  falls,  It  does  Its  work  (borough  - 
ly  aud  perfectly,  it  U  oompountleii  rrnm  pure  unu 
liarniluris  lugr^iUc'Di*  find  unutalUH  nothing  that  will 
Injure  the  most  delicate  system.  It  Imparts  no  taste 
u  tiatecee  to  the  articles  treated,  and  It  Is  Impossible 
to  detect  any  difference  In  flavor  between  fresh  arti¬ 
cles  and  those  preserved  with  II .  except  In  the  ease 
of  meats  which  are  improved  In  flavor  and  quality 
by  the  keeping. 

Gel  It  and  Try  It. 

You  can  do  so  ata  small  expense.  You  do  not  have 
to  buy  a  county  right  nor  costly  recipe.  It 'e  sell 
neither  throne  mu'  thf  other  !  All  gr(KH?i‘s,  druggists 
and  general  stores  keep  It,  or  w<*  will  send  sample 
package  prepaid  by  mull  or  express  us  we  prefer. 

Pinnies  and  Price*. 

The  various  brands  and  tlielr  relail  prices  are  as 
follows:  "Vlamliue,”  for  preserving  meats,  poultry, 
llsh  aud  game,  50  ets  per  lb.;  “Ocean  S\  uvo.”  for 
oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  llsh,  etc..  50  eta.  per  lb.; 
“Pearl,’’  for  cream.  $1.00  per  lb.-  “Snowflake,”  for 
milk,  butler,  and  cheese,  W  ets.  per  lb.;  "queen, ”  for 
eggs,  *1.00  per  Ui.j  “Auua  Vitae,"  for  medlcii!  purposes 
and  for  keeping  fluid  oxtraet*,  JUKI  per  lb.;  "Ann 
Ferment."  “Anti- Mold,"  and  "Anti  Fly,"  50  ets.  each. 


THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  GO., 

72  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAR, 

Originally  Intended  for  shaving.  Ils  absolute  purity 
auu  remarkable  Emollient  qualities have  led  tons  use 
by  thousands  us  u 

FAMiLY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  im 
ported  Sonus,  suy  thut  uoue  have  given  them  such 
genuine  sntWnctlon.  For  the  buth  or  nursery,  It  is  far 
superior  to  "i'a*tlle,”  and  nothing  Is  purer,  sweeter 
or  more tdllcuckms  fora 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mail  a  sample  to  any  render  of  Ibis  paper 
on  receipt  of  8c.  stump,  uud  a  cake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
Soap  for  1 2c. 

.1.  b.WILLIAMW  *  CO., 

G  LA STON  1*U It  V ,  CO N N . 


Nplendld!  60  Latest  Style  ChrOUlO Cards,  name  on,  10c 
j  Premium  with  3  partes.  JS.1I.  Pardee,  New  Haven.  Ct 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $!>,  outll 
free.  Address  U.  HAU.kT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me 


PERSONALS. 

One  of  the  largest  fruit  preservers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  came  from  Glasgow.  Of  course  he  is  a 
canny  Scotchman. 

The  Empress  Eugenie,  who  has  suffered 
from  dyspepsia,  walks  much  and  continues  to 
improve  in  health  and  spirits. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  and  novel¬ 
ist,  is  a  daughter  of  Professor  Mapes,  the  cele¬ 
brated  writer  on  horticulture.  She  formerly 
lived  in  Newark,  but  is  now  a  resident  of  this 
city. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  has  nearly  recovered 
from  the  severe  fall  which  he  sustained  while 
traveling  with  General  Sherman  in  the  West, 
and  will  not  suffer  any  permanent  ill  conse¬ 
quences  therefrom. 

General  E.  G,  W.  Butler,  who,  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
Wits  offered  the  position  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Confederate  forces,  is  now  enjoying  a 
hearty  old  age  in  St.  Louis. 

According  to  the  Denver  Tribune,  the  Chief 
©f  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  is 
named  Wild  Hog.  The  belle  of  the  tribe  is 
his  daughter,  and  she  is  known  as  Miss  Hog. 
This  is  entirely  wrong.  Her  name  should  be 
Miss  Pig. 

Mrs.  Terhune,  “Marian  Hariaud,”  formerly 
of  Newark,  and  who  has  a  delightful  Summer 
residence  on  a  bluff  at  Pompton  Lake,  N.  J., 
is  now  living  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  her 
husband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Terhune,  is  pastor  of  a 
church.  She  is  a  Virginian  by  birth. 

A  young  farmer  of  Southern  Oregon  was 
killed  by  ligbtuing  recently  while  carrying  a 
steel-tined  hay  fork  on  his  shoulder.  Au  Ore¬ 
gon  paper  says  that  this  is  the  second  instance 
of  death  by  lightning  stroke  in  that  State 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  oldest  resident. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  pioneer  tramp  died  in 
Ohio  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  00  ;y  ears  old, 
and  he  spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  in 
going  from  place  to  place  on  foot.  Born  in 
Holland,  he  fought  in  Russia,  France  and 
India,  and  came  to  the  United  State  in  1817. 

Farmer  Willard,  of  Ripley,  is  so  near¬ 
sighted  that  if  he  were  to  ruu  his  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  he  would  be  in  danger  of  coming  in  col¬ 
lision  with  stones,  stumps  and  similar  obsta¬ 
cles  and  being  thrown  in  front  of  the  cutter 
bar.  So  Mrs.  Willard  does  the  machine  mow¬ 
ing  und  Mr.  Willard  mows  in  the  corners  of 
fences  with  a  scythe. 

Caspar  Gross,  who  was  killed  by  a  train  in 
Illinois,  belonged  to  a  family  singularly  un- 
fortunuto  in  unnatural  deaths.  His  oldest 
brother  froze  to  death  in  Napoleon’s  retreat 
from  Moscow  in  1812,  one  was  drowned  in  the 
Rhine,  one  was  gored  to  death  by  a  bull,  one 
dropped  dead  in  a  graveyard  while  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  neighbor,  aud  a  sister  was  ruu 
over  by  horses  and  killed. 


Shat*  and  SflttUtjj. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASf,ISS«Mv5IjAYthr®e<,erof  pure  SOOTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  White  hall.  Kentucky. 


IM  N  'irawi 

_2lOr  Two  OhioTm ImTo  V E I >  C'MKH-V 
ITER  IIO(iS,  Semi  lor  ileccrtpOotry1 
L  I  of  this  famous  brood,  Also  ••'owl mi/. 
mllu:  U.  SIL  l  icit,  C'LK  VEJUAUlt,  O. B 


COTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rai 
ami  Hum  1-hiiUh  Of  jtood  podlfro^.  Prices  very  me 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  partlcula 
st!illn«  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  si 
era!  Hue  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

♦V.  idea  it  liven  die  On..  Philadelphia,  I* 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE. 

THEY  COMBINE 

Milk,  Cheese,  Butter  and  Beef 

far  more  successfully  than  any 
other  breed* 

THE 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Over  350  Pure  Bred  Animals. 

Every  animal  recorded  in  the  Holstein 
Herd-Book  of  Atnefiea. 

CATALOGUE.  Mention  Rural 
New-\  orker. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.Y, 


PitfcrUattCDUji  gUlvertisdufl. 


implements!  and  ^HaeKinery. 


your  address  on  u  postal  card,  and 
we  will  furnish  you.  Tree,  our 


large i’.lus.  lOc.  catalogue-  Wnnrfnul.  uf<\nxm'/mrinQi<-  Every- 
thing  intheguu  line.watches.cutlerv.eie  ,nt  l>:>rgiiln  prlcea. 
Address  U.  W.  Tuan  KB  &  KobS,  10  A  II  Dock  Sq.,  iiustuu,  Msaa 


’Wr, 


at  greatly  reduced  prica. 
tiend  stamp  fur  our  New 
Ulus.  Catalogue,  18S3-S4. 
POWELL  A  60N,  ISO  Mam  Street,  CINCINNATI, 0. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  h  .din  i  ,  hysiciana. 
Makes  li|fh.-  r  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
1b  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

"  4m,  Sold  at  a  rensonnble  price, 

sent  free  rW,0r<*  M,l<l  Cook  Hook 

Rumfor.1  Chemlcd  Works.  Providence,  Tt.  I. 

II.  !>l.  ANTHONY,  Ag‘t  W0  and  t<«  Read.- St.  N.  Y 


We  will  send  yon  o  watoh  era  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EIPRtSS.  0.0  D.,t<>be 
examined  before  pay  lAg  any  money 
aud  irnot  satisfactory.  returned  ut 
lour  expense.  Wc  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  ycu  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  25d  styles  free. 
Ev  ii t  Watch  Wakkaktmi.  AoDaxta 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS. 

Patentee  and  Manufaeturerof 

Single  and  Double  Mills. 

Capacity,  5  to  30  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit¬ 
able  power.  Send  for  Circular 
ami  Testimonials. 

LEVVIh  -TRAYEK. 
York,  Pit . 


Ashley  Phosphate  Company 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  DONE;  ACID  PHOSPHITE; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHITE  ROOK. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 


Queen  the  South 

FOSTABI.73 

FARM  MILLS 


I  jpg'S  For  Stock  Feed  or  Heal  for 

j,  SMI  10.000  X3.-T  T7SE. 

£r^~p|l  Simpson  k  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Sucoessorj  to  Stkadb  Mill  Co 
CINCINNATI.  0. 

Complete  A;  Cheap  Flour  HUH  Outfit* 


id’s  SCAl:||s* 


Satisfactory  references  given.  Fnr  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


Lowhhi  prices  ever  known 

on  Itreeeh  Loader*, 
•titles.  ,y  Revolver*. 

OUR  $15  SHOT-GUli 


PROFESSOR 


LORDS 


iAKiNG  1 


POWDE 


All  of  Best  Grade  aud  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  any  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  <Src..  address  the  Company, 


STANDARD  WINDMILL, 

TSE.  ' 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

IF-  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwich,  HI, 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  GREAT  PROMISE  I  “9H 


1  ■  "  hder  better  tlian  <  liitvmin,  llauuMinitirl  T2  Ii  end—  an  one  -tool.  l)OK-'K  not 

liileiT.  l'n.v,  Mo.OO  per  bu*i.cl,  *1.00  per  peck  (not  pre,3ud".  SI  .OO  |a'r Jlltnila,  preimid 

MARTIN  AMRTP  H:,h  *■»*«»  FIRST  PKI/.E  THREE  TIMES  at  penmorf 
*,HrV  ■  11 FlIVIDEK  varda  state  Fair-  llo-hel,  SB;  peek,  SSl  3  lb*  si 
Also  purisbtnuus  of  Velvet  Clmrt,  Claw  sou.  Full*,  Bed  .Mrdiurrojuaa,  etc. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  *  CO  ■  C  H  fc/uf O ,  E|  l’lN  Y  ' 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ” 


I  — - ALONC  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WA 

WOOL  CROWING 

nsurpassed  lor  (.  lunate,  Grasses,  Wate 
The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

TER  Land  C 'limTis'r,  Kansas  Citv  M 


Bfl  H  I m  §  II  ■  J  \M  An Emrllfili Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 

BMH  fl  BS  mm  ■■  |w  fu  m.  inf  iiowtniv.-img  m  tin*  country.  *avs  that  moat 

IwB  MJM  ■%  ■_  ■  ■  ■  |9  1  I  11  ■  of  the  Hume  siul  tiittle  Powders  sold  hero 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  m  II  Hi  ■  1  V  lifl  |  nre wonlilr»n trash.  He siija that Slieodan's 

jfffrSKsrtifss'  r  •",h  •»  s»‘*  i—  >*.■• ».  «^sjsssvs£r\s{ssi 

«U  to  i  nuit  food.  Hold  everywhere,  nr  «mt  bv  vtatl  lor  a  lolUir-itium--  I.  S.  jwuNsoa  St  COh  Boaiuo,  Ham. 


f J'  f,] 

flUtt *<f  &C. 


MARTIN  amber  WHEAT. 

This  new  variety  has  again  proven  Its  superiority 
over  older  varieties  by  its  enormous  yield ;  tine 
quality  of  Gralo  and  Floor,  and  the  fact  that  with  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation  It  onlv  requires  1*  bushel  of  seed 
to  produce  TWENTY-FIVE  to  FORTY  bushels 


,  enough  for  1  acre,  ii.  1  bushel  $.i.  t-reprt 
lb.  50  Cts..  5  lbs.  $1.  The  MARTIN  AMB'tt 
W  H  fat  originated  In  this  locality,  and  I  warr  int 
my  seed  pure.  Descriptive  circular  F  It  K  E.  Adi  .as 

JT  1TTT  T  AW  Seedsman  atvl  Florist, 

•  UlliliGIN  HLOO.n8BLHa.Pa 

LOOMINGTON  bj^'^PHCENIX, 

NURSERY  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

tion  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees*  Oataloane 
lor  Fall  of  lB83now  ready  and  mailed  on  application 

12^600  ACRES:  13  CREENHOUSESl 


«  APPLES,  GRAPES,  SMAIili  FRUITS. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY, 

Talley.  4c.  Full  List  Free.  1 

F.  K.  PH'ENIX.  DelaVAN,  WlS. 


150,000  LE  CONTE  i*EA  RS. 

Also,  Klefter  Pear.  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches,  and 
the  largest  stock  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit 
Plants' in  the  South,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Address.  IH/XTSYILLH  NUR¬ 
SERIES.  HI  XTSVI1.L.E,  ALA. 


tor  good'cropP  LANTyourSTRAWBERRIES 

liext  June.  Send  for  free  circular. 
Address  F.I.SAGE  &  SON, Wethersfield, Ct. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  GO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York, 

OFFER  FREE,  THEIR 

Annual  Bulb  Catalogue 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1883. 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

LILIES, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  etc.. 

For  Florists,  l> y  the  Hundred 
or  Thousand. 


SOLUBLE 

Pacific  Guano. 


Yearly  Sales 
50,000  Tons. 


Fanners  who  Intend 
~  seeding  down,  or  so« 

Ing  W niter  V  heat  or 
" Ky  e,  should  use  tliis  old 
'  -  -;  and  reliable  Fertilizer 
which  Is  uu.nurp  ssed 
'  /'>/*';  for  these  purposes.  Its 
•  .  L  use  during  August  and 

-  ~  September  as  top-dress- 

'■’>* lug  on  Gracsor  Past  ure 
1  gives  immediate  and 
jfck’l  valuable  returns 

For  sale  by  *ntr  n  gents 
*  throughout  tlie  Fuited 
~T::  *  STiite.-.  Pam  fidet. soon - 
talniug  ce-ttmonlals 
aud  r-  irectloUs  forward 
'  esl  free. 


Glidden  &  Curtis, 

GENEKAL  SELLING  AGENTS. 

5  Teentout  H  ink  Huildiug.  Bostuu.  >Iass. 


durational. 


CORNELL  UHIVERSITY. 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES: 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  Knglnecrlug, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 


•‘ntrniice  Examinations  beciu  »t  9  4.  M.. 

He,?nf.l!,brr  '  ^  1  SS^-  To  regular  student  in  Ag. 

Inst  met  mn  is  free.  For  the  University 
KjwwntH.oontaininK  full  sta toman tH  regarding  re- 
9  'irlLu  utv  for  atlm*ss*du.  course  of  stu.ty,  degrees, 

CHAMPION  CITY  COLLEGE 

(Popularly  known  as  *•  Student’s  Paradise. ”j 
Short-Hasp. Tkusqrafb,  rvrEWKt rtso. Book-kkkp 
isu,  lUNKiNo  as»  PssjtAXsmr  Departmksts. 

Largest  and  most  complete  practical  business  col. 
lege  In  America.  No  graduate  out  of  g.ssi  paving 
employment.  Send  for  College  Journal. ' 

F .  44  .  \%  illiss,  President, 

. Springfield,  Ohio. 


(-barjs  mJi.r 

"St.: kIUiJ"  Rf V.  i.  w.  CowbU.  D.D. 


AIVIl  NOT 
‘YEAR  OUT 


—  —  •  ----  —  MoiitM.ia-11^ —  •»  ...» iv  o i  r 

5(]  I  n  i'-  w‘ltl  hiunkers,  Hy  mail  2oe.  Circulars 
™  J.s.  Hutca  A  Co. .  38  DeySt..  N.Y. 

:V  MONTH  A  board  for  3  live  Young 

vb  DO  Mon  l.a  t-,u'h  county.  Address 

I  .  W.  AEiGLklli  40tX,  otiutistuYtit 
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A  New  York  girl  has  made  $150,000  by  a 
single  oil  transaction.  A  can  of  it  exploded 
and  killed  her  rich  aunt. — Boston  Star. 

At  a  medical  examination  a  young  aspirant 
for  a  physician’s  diploma  was  asked,  “When 
does  mortification  ensue?”  “  When  you  propose 
and  are  rejected,”  was  the  reply. 

Placing  the  “i;”“  United  at  last!”  cried  the 
Chicago  bride  and  groom  after  a  long  court¬ 
ship.  “Untied  at  last!”  cried  the  Chicago 
bride  and  groom  after  a  short  matrimony. 

W hilk  a  doctor  was  visiting  a  sick  woman 
in  Rolandsville,  Pa.,  two  children  poured  out 
a  pint  of  molasses  into  a  silk  hat,  which  he 
didn’t  notice  till  be  put  the  tile  on  his  head. 

A  man  being  asked  what  he  had  had  for 
dinner,  replied,  “A  lean  wife  and  the  ruin  of 
man  for  sauce.”  On  beiug  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  it  appeared  that  his  dinner  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  spare  rib  of  pork  and  apple  sauce. 

Clarence  Fitz-IIerbert  sends  us  a  beauti¬ 
ful  poem,  beginning  “I  will  wait  for  my  love 
at  beavven’s  gate.”  We  think  you  are  about 
right,  Clarence.  People  who  write  that  kind 
of  poetry  seldom  get  auy  farther  than  the 
gate.  You’ll  probably  continue  to  wait  there 
long  after  the  rest  of  us  have  passed  on  inside 
unless  you  reform  and  quit  writing  poetry  and 
learn  to  spell  heaven  with  one  v. — Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


THE  BOYS 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
room;  good  seat  and  back,  handy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 

Trices  and  Catalogue  furnished  free  on  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER  , 

32,  33,  37,  3S  and  39  Wolf  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  \  • 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

GLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


ACME 


ALL  AGREE 

THAT 

'The  judicious  use  s  !aa  Im¬ 
plement  like  the  ‘  Acme ' 
Pulverising  Harrow,  Clod 


Agents  Wanted 
In 

Unoccupied  Territory. 


'Crosber  and  Lcvcler,  to  the  ” 
'preparation  eftbe  Soil,  bo-" 

Tore  eowingWinter  grain,  will  increase1 
'the  yield  from  0  to  10  Hollars  per  Acre. 


stir 1  -  -  ■  •  ^ ' 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACME  ”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  tool 
on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  ordering 
one  ON  1'RIAL.  We  will  seud  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  seud  it  back,  we 
paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it 
on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44 

DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  Diabetes 
and  other  diseases  of  the  Kidneys  and  Liver 
which  you  are  so  frightened  about,  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters  is  the  only  thing  that  will  surely  and  per¬ 
manently  prevent  and  cure.  All  other  pre¬ 
tended  cures  only  relieve  for  a  time  and  then 
make  you  many  times  worse. 

Useless  Fl  ight. 

To  worry  about  any  Liver,  Kidney  or  Urin¬ 
ary  Trouble,  especially  Blight’s  Disease  or 
Diabetes,  as  Hop  Bitters  never  fails  of  a  cure 
where  a  cure  is  possible.  We  know  this. 


NASH  &  BROTHER 


manufactory  and  principal  OFFICE  : 

Millington,  New  Jersey. 

TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who 


BRANCH  OFFICE : 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled 
NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


BOOMER  STEAM  ^ 


FORCE 


Works  cany  and  thrown 
,a  constant  Ml  ream. 

Mas  Porcelain  Lined 
and  Brass  Cylinders. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  and  Rest  Force 
Pump  in  the  world  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  in  nse  in 
every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Never  freezes  In  winter. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices,  giving  depth  of 
well. 


Seed  Growers, 
Philadelphia. 


LANDRETH  &  SONS 


JHanufactarers, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO-  1 


FRUIT  DRIER*. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  flavor. 

The  mom  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel . 

Made  In  ail  size*,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporator*  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  auy 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Fulls,  Ft. 


Seed,  etc.,  broadcast  or  In  drills.  For  illustrated  cats, 
logne  and  full  particular*  mldreea  the  manufacturers. 

IUC.UP  \  BURPEE  H  EG  t  o.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER, 

g.  I  _  Practical, 

ft? Portable 


Effective,  Simple,  lln ruble  u ml  heap. 

Especially  adapted  for  the 

E  operation  of  small  Mill  and 
Railroad  Elevators, Funn  Mills 
sawing  wood,  and  the  running 
of  I  1k ht  machinery  generally 
SOME  3000  1%  USK. 

Cun  be  easily  operated  by  any¬ 
one  of  ordinary  UiteUlgeuee. 
Every  Engine  complete  ready 
to  run  as  soon  as  received.  No 
Unglue  built  so  good  and  so 
low  in  price.  Will  give  the 
lull  power  claimed. 


The  Only  Perfect 


^  ii  ;,t  i"  n  L* 

AMERICAN  M  FILED., 

Wftyncsboru,  Pn. 


In  the  Market 


It  is  the  only  Wheel  Harrow  that  Is  perfectly flexible— 
ull  others  require  to  be  locked  rigid,  or  hair  rigid,  to 
mukc  them  work 

It  Is  the  only  Harrow  In  which  the  gangs  arc  inde¬ 
pendent  cither  can  111  ami  follow  any  Inequality 
without  disturbing  the  other.  In  all  other  Harrows 
the  gangs  am  tied  together  so  that  one  eannot  vi¬ 
brate  without  pulling  the  other  along  with  It. 

It  cuu  he  set  at  a  sharper  angle  than  any  other  Har¬ 
row,  ami  will  thereby  loosen  ground  that  others 
will  run  over.  If  other  Harrows  could  be  set  as 
sharp  as  ours  they  would  slide  Instead  of  turn,  on 
account  of  the  friction  In  thetr  bearing. 

MANUt'AI  I  tlltr.P  1<Y  TIJK 


Address 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 


SAWMILL  GAUGE 

V0UiW 


Fine  new  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

1<  LAGONDA  AVE.,  SPKlNGflUO,  0. 


ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW. 


HIGGANVM,  CONN,  F.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
description. 


The  best  In  the  market.  Price  *lli.  Send  for  ctrcu 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  376.  189  and  191  Water  St ,  NewYork 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

ipiecue  Mention  thu  Paper.)  Chambersbura,  Pa, 


n 

■V 

i  ..  1 

ril  I  01  ayTiyn  The  largest  assortment  in 
I  ALL  rLfln  I  mu.  the  country  of  the  best  Old 

and  New  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Pieonles,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Abridged  Catalogue 
mailed  free. 

Cl  I  U/«ynCD  ft  DADDV  Mt-  H°Pe  Nurseries, 
CLLnANutn  a  DflnnT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BRADLEY 


ROAD  CART. 


OrtnO  Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
fcV/VJV/  year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

Pitrrt  Qfwlno  Weighing  from  90  to  1110  lbs. 

I  1V6  iDljlGS,  Price*  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  TT!  D  T? 
send  for  our20  Pace  Illustrated  p  K  Hi  hi 
Circular  and  Price  List 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEf  &  CO.,  Established  18S1. 


or  EVERY  KIND  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 


Rifles, Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Fishing  Tackle,  Seines,  Nets,  Knives, 
Razors,  Skates,  Hammocks,  etc. 
Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
Add  x-ciaa* 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh.  pa. 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL 


it  has  Two  Slioi--..  it  is  in 1 1 c cl i u^^^mpted to 
warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 

and  Price-List.  _ 

N.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Uroodinjf 
Establishment  in  the  World. 

Percherou- Norman  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 


l«n»ortPf1  from  Kr»nri»  and  Rriui 
ftloeit  ISIS,  l»y 

if.  \V.  DUN  IT  AM, 
Wiyne,  Da  Page  Co.,  lliitoit, 

li  mile,  W«l  of  Uhk»g», 

l&O&N  mC.a  N.-W.R'jr. 


Prices  low  for  qual¬ 
ity  of  stock,  and 
EVERY  STALLION 
GUARANTEED  A 
BREEDER. 


390  Imported  the  Past  Throe  Months. 

consisting  of  linest  animals,  with  choicest  pisll  greets 
Registered  in  the  Peroheron  Bind  Book  or  1' ranee, 
and  the  1 '  j-t- 1 1 1 1  ri  >  i  i-N  or  in  an  Stud  Hook  of  the  I  alma 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Uataloguo  ry. 


^  CHEAPEST S  BEST  MILL 
FOR  FARMERS &ST0CK  RAISERS 

SOLO  UNOER  S  FULL  CUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MO  NCY  REFUNDED. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 

CHA^KA£SrNER«,C?G3S°  CANALS! 

CHI  CAflO,  ILLS  U  SA. 


I  lu  -Mllrlrsl 

it  Ha  turrit.  JUntlr  of  wltllr  uik.  .  No 
4  flout*  ur  ilatbrn  fnildi1.  Out/  re* 
mutrd  III  MB  ln«UM,  in  (I  lift*  t»«*t 

nutip.  MNk  M/.L8  for  tlulry 
mitj  f»r(nrjt  will*  or  wIUm-ui 
On*  Churn  «t  *iiulrvalr,  v*lirr«-  nr  hit?® 
no  Aupni.  MM  UOSM.f  Y‘.%  <  AHIWKT 
CKKA3IEHY,  1100  HlMEJUt,  m.TTKK 
.  WOIIKLICS,  Prints,  lluirs.  Ar.,  intrirrM 

\  M0SELD7  A  STODDABD  MTQ  CO. 

B  rUl'LTNkY,  V kUMUST. 


miiwiuu^^ 
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Vol.  XLII.  No.  1755. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1883 


PRICE  FIVE  CENT 
$2.00  PER  TEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


Potato  Experiment.  Pieces  of  two  eyes 
each  were  cut  and  rolled  in  plaster  nine  days 
before  they  were  planted.  The  yield  was  at 
the  rate  of  423.50  bushels  per  acre — the  num¬ 
ber  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  large  and  small, 
being  171,820.  On  the  same  plot  the  same 
number  of  pieces  were  planted  as  soon  as  cut 
without  plaster.  The  yield  was  262.17  bushels, 
per  acre — the  number  of  potatoes,  large  and 
small  being  159.720.  This  test  was  made  in 
light,  poor  soil.  The  potatoes  were  fertilized 
with  Lister’s  potato  manure  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  pieces  which  were  plas¬ 
tered  and  dried,  came  up  unevenly  and  after 
the  others.  W e  should  have  to  repeat  this  ex¬ 
periment  many  times  before  we  could  believe 
that  the  great  difference  in  the  yield  was  due 
to  the  difference  in  treating  the  seed  pieces. 

Wheat  tests  for  1882-3. — Our  special 


amber-  colored-the  straw  three  feet  high.heavy 
and  strong.  This  does  not  make  a  good  quali¬ 
ty  of  flour.  The  Cross-bred  Diehl -Mediter¬ 
ranean,  offered  in  our  next  Seed  Distribution, 
proved  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  our  wheats. 
The  stems  turn  red  as  they  ripen,  like  those  of 
Fultz.  The  straw  was  three  feet  two  inches 
high.  The  plants  tillered  welL  Heads 
(bearded)  averaged  two-aud-a-balf  inches — 
spikelets  crowded,  forming,  a  club  head.  Nine 
breasts  to  a  side,  nearly  three  grains  to  a 
breast.  Kernels  large,  dark  amber.  Ripen 
with  Clawson.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s  wheat 
(second  year)  failed.  Though  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  his  wheats  in  England,  it  is  tender 
here. 

White  Lovett,  second  year,  is  quite  hardy. 
Heads  bearded,  compact,  two-and-a-half 
inches  long,  nine  spikelets,  often  four  grains* 
Straw  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  high. 
Pringle’s  No.  4  failed. 

Our  cross  between  Shumaker  and 
jraSI  Black-bearded  Centennial,  which  pro- 
mised  well  last  year,  was  entirely  killed. 

The  cross  between  Lancaster  and  Arm- 
fj||8r  st long  ilngersoll  l  was  rated  as  90  per  cent. 

hardy.  Long,  loose  heads,  three  inches 
H&r  long;  brown  chaff.  Long,  large  kernels 
^  of  a  dark  amber  color.  Two-and-a-half 
kernels  to  a  breast, seven  breasts  to  a  side. 

Champion  Amber  from  J.  S,  Wood¬ 
ward,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  was  rated  as 
95  per  cent  hardy,  a  very  high  rating 
for  plants  thus  cultivated.  The  stems 
were  but  two  feCt  high.  The  heads 
(beardless)  average  three  inches — seven 
to  eight  breasts,  three  grains  to  a  breast, 
amber  color,  medium  size.  Ripens  with 
Clawson.  Said  to  make  a  good  flour. 

Martin's  Amber,  from  J.  A.  Everett, 
Watsontowm,  Pa.  was  rated  as  90  per 
cent,  hardy,  straw  over  three  feet  high. 
Heads  beardless.  It  quite  resembles 
gk  Armstrong  in  every  way  except  that  the 
^  kernel  is  not  so  large.  We  have  heard  a 
y  »  number  of  excellent  reports  as  to  the 
hardiness  and  productiveness  of  this 
wheat.  Golden  Prolific,  from  Johnson 
&  Stokes  of  Philadelphia  Pa.,  was  rated 
s'™  at  85  per  cent  hardy.  Straw  strong, 
^jgjs  less  than  three  feet  high.  Heads  beard- 
RSw  ed  and  from  two-and-a-half  to  three 
MBF  inches  long — three  kernels  to  a  breast 
*  and  eight  to  nine  breasts  to  a  side.  It  is 
hardy,  prolific  and  a  few  days  earlier  than 
Clawson.  Kernels  white,  plump  and  of  me 
dium  size.  See  Fig.  631. 

Armstrong,  as  has  been  stated,  is  ranked 
among  our  hardiest  wheats.  We  have  raised 
or  several  years  in  small  plots  using  it  often 
as  the  mother-plant  of  our  cross-breeds,  because 
of  its  large,  white  grain,  long  heads  aud  gener¬ 
al  merits. 


is  a  row  of  Big  Bob,  This  has  not  made  a 
strong  growth  and  the  leaves  are  considerably 
“burnt.”  Nos.  5,  13,  3, 9  and  12  of  Mr. 
B.  Hathaway’s  new  seedlings  are  all  vigorous 
and  healthy.  We  much  regret  that  our  num¬ 
bers  are  mixed,  since  some  of  the  plants  were 
very  productive  and  the  berries  large  and  of 
fine  quality, 

The  White  Elephant  and  Late  Beauty 
of  Hebron. — These  two  varieties  are  closely 
alike  if  not  the  same.  We  have  the  present 
season  raised  both  kinds  upon  poor  and  rich 
land.  The  former  have  been  harvested,  and 
neither  in  vine,  flower  nor  tuber  is  there  any 
notable  difference  that  we  can  discover. 
Perhaps  the  test  upon  rich  land  may  show 
some  trifling  difference. 

The  Blush  gives  us  this  season  on  poor 
an.3  a  light  yield  of  small  tubers,  while 


Gkircviment  (Sround.s  ctf  the  |Kutal 


The  Marlboro  Raspberry,  we  may  state 
at  the  outset,  is  not  yet  offered  for  sale  at  retail. 
In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  cut  from  nature 
of  .Shaffer's  Colossal  Raspberry,  drawn  from 
a  fmiting  branch  of  one  of  our  plants  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  berry  is  very  large  aud 
of  a  round  form.  We  now  place  before  our 
readers  the  promised  sketch  of  the  new  Marl¬ 
boro  (Fig.  626),  which,  it  will  be  seen,  bears 
very  large  berries  of  a  conical  shape. 

The  plant,  has  suckered  liberally — 
the  tallest  cane  at  this  time  being  six 
feet  high.  It  was  set  last  August  dur 
ing  a  very  (by  spell,  w  ith  every  care ;  -<7^ 

the  cane  (about  eight  feet  high)  being 
tied  to  a  stake  and  the  entire  plant 
shaded.  From  time  to  time,  while  Iff 
the  dry  weather  lasted  the  foliage  V 
was  spriukled  from  a  watering-pot  held  above. 

The  cane  made  a  growth  of  a  foot,  which 
with  about  a  foot  of  the  original  cane,  was 
killed  during  the  Winter  or  early  Spring.  It 
will  be  granted  that  this  is  no  evidence  of  any 
lack  of  •  hardiness,  since  several  well  estab¬ 
lished  plants  of  what  are  accepted  as  hardy 
kinds  were  killed  back  fully  as  much. 

The  Marlboro  shows  in  its  foliage  Antwerp 
blood,  but  our  plants  are  perfectly  healthy 
aud  certainly  as  vigorous  as  need  be  desired. 
Of  the  productiveness  and  quality  of  the 
Marlboro  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said. 
We  desire  to  show  by  our  cut  from  nature, 
the  size  of  the  best  fruit  as  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

Old  Seed  Pieces. — It  sometimes  occurs 
that  when  potatoes  are  harvested,  the  seed 
pieces  are  found  to  be  firm,  solid  aud  to  have 
retained  their  original  shape.  It  hits,  there¬ 
fore,  of  late  been  inferred  that  the  young 
shoots  did  not  derive  their  nutriment  from  the 
seed  pieces,  but  from  the  soil  aud  air.  In  our 
Fair  Number  it  was  stated  iu  the  experiments 
with  potatoes  grown  in  barrels  that  one  of  the 
seed  pieces  retained  its  form  plump  and  solid, 
and  was  still  pushing  buds.  This  seed  piece 
was  cut  iu  two,  and  the  two  pieces  planted 
again  iu  rich,  mellow  soil.  But  the  buds 
made  no  further  growth  aud  the  pieces  finally 
rotted.  The  statement  now  and  then  made 
that  the  buds  from  potato  skins  will  answer 
just  as  well  for  sued  as  when  flesh  is  attached, 
is  absurd.  It  may  be  that  but  little  flesh  is 
required  to  support  the  bud,  but  what  iskuowu 
as  the  potato  skill,  or  paring,  is  not  enough. 
Iu  our  tests  made  four  years  ago  with  pieces 
of  potato  skins  for  seed,  many  did  not  grow 
at  all,  aud  those  that  did  gave  few  aud  small 
Pota toes  to  the  hill. 

Hathaway,  No.  5. — This,  with  others  of 
his  seeding  strawberries  not  yet  introduced, 
was  sout  to  us  by  Mr.  B.  Hathaway,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  originator  ol’  the  Bid  well.  The  plants 
were  loosely  packed,  and  most  of  the  labels 
had  falleu  out,  so  that,  except  the  above,  we 
are  uncertain  as  to  their  correct  uumbers. 
The  leaves  of  No.  5  (Fig.  630,  p.  606.)  are  erect- 
growing  with  long  petioles.  The  plants  are 
vigorous,  and  entirely  free  from  scald,  burn  or 
blight,  as  the  disease  is  variously  called.  The 
berries  are  of  flue  flavor,  of  bright,  red  color, 
uarrowly-couical  generally,  though  often  flat¬ 
tened  at  the  apex,  as  shown  in  Fig.  030.  They 
are  often  two  inches  in  length.  The  pedun¬ 
cles  are  rather, weak,  so  that  the  fruit  rests 
upon  the  soil  or  mulch.  It  is  a  prolific  aud 
certainly  a  very  distinct  variety. 

Several  Strawberries.— The  foliage  of 
the  Iron-clad  Strawberry  and  Nigh's  Superb  is 
quite  vigorous  aud  healthy.  Between  them 


This  we  believe  to  be  the  same  as 
that  offered  by  theLaudreths  of  Philadelphia. 

Dallas  Wheat  is  not  hardy  here.  Eureka  the 
past  season  grew  two-aud-a-half  feet  high. 
The  grain  is  white  and  plump.  It  was  the 
earliest  of  our  wheats. 

White Towse,  from  W.  B.  Harlan  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  is  tender.  Travis  Wheat  is  worthless 
here.  Fultzo-Clawsou  is  again  very  hardy 
aud  prolific.  Bently.  which  we  have  raised 
for  five  years,  closely  resembles  Armstrong. 

Mount  Zion  aud  Hebrou  two  of  the  so-called 
Palestine  wheats  are  tender.  We  have  tried 
six  or  eight  distinct  varieties  of  black-bearded 
wheats  sown  in  the  Fall  and  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  any. 

Wheats  received  from  James  Horn  Wolfe 
of  Canada,  John  G.  Wright  of  Farmington 
Mo.,  C.  Leet,  J.  G.  Evans,  Wasco  Co.,  Oregon 
are  worthless  here. 

From  our  tests  of  last  year  we  should  select 
for  sowing  in  large  quantities  the  Cross-bred 
Diehl- Mediterranean,  Armstrong,  W  bite  Lov¬ 
ett,  Champion  A  rnber,  Martin's  Amber  and 
Golden  Prolific. 


plots  of  wheat  were  prepared  upon  a  rather 
sandy  poor  soil,  in  potatoes  in  1878,  for  which 
crop  farm  manure  was  broad  casted.  It  hail 
received  no  other  manure  iu  eight  years  and 
but  little  for  ypars  previously.  The  plots 
of  poor  sod  were  plowed  August  1st  of 
last  year,  the  land  remaining  fallow  until 
Sept.  1st,  when  it  was  harrowed  both  ways 
with  the  Acme,  aud  received  at  the  rate  of 
700  pounds  of  Mapes’s  wheat  fertilizer  per 
acre.  The  land  was  then  raked  level  and  we 
then  (Sept.  12)  began  planting  our  many 
different  kinds— one  grain  10  iuches  apart 
each  wav.  Duplicates  were  drilled  in  on  other 


Marlboro  Raspberry.— From  Nature.— 
Fig.  626. 

Crawford’s  Early,  Pride  of  the  West  and  Im¬ 
proved  Peachblow,  beside  the  Blush,  yield 
very  well.  One  learns  a  deal  by  duplicating 
experiments  upoq  different  soils,  as  we  shal 
endeavor  to  show  our  readers  as  soou  as  our 
many  tests  are  complete.  The  difference  in 
the  time  of  maturing  lietween  late  potatoes  on 
moist,  rich  soil  and  light,  poor  soil  the  same 
ertilizers  being  used— is  often  as  much  as  two 
o  r  three  weeks. 
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NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


scarce,  but  they  should  uot  be.  Why  are  there 
not  more  bred  ? 


together  aud  buy  him  to  prevent  his  being 
killed.  May  I  suggest  another  plan — that  the 
owner  sell  him  alive  for  what  ho  would  bring 
as  l>eef.  Fancy  prices,  and  not  ignorance  or 
indifference,  are  what  keep  farmers  from 
buying,  i  hey  want  some  of  the  profit  them¬ 
selves,  aud  not  to  pay  in  advance  all  they  can 
possibly  make  on  the  beast — if  he  lives. 

Clem  Auldon  tells  it  just  as  it  is  in  his  ar¬ 
ticle  concerning  cabbage  pests  (p,  520),  There 
has  never  been  a  practical  remedy  for  the 
cabbage  worm  proposed  yet,  that  was  worth 
anything  on  a  large  scale.  Cauliflower  aud 
savoys  aud  all  loose  headers  must  be  given  up 
where  this  pest  abounds.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
pray  for  the  parasites. 

Evert  reader  of  the  Rural  will  be  truly 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  editor  is  not  getting  the 
advantage  he  hoped  for  in  his  trip  to  the 
mountains,  and  trust  it  may  yet  come  to  him 
and  his. 

[Many  thanks. — Ed.] 


strawberry  that  never  sun-scalds  either  in 
fruit  or  foliage?  Have  we  any  single  sort  that 
is  at  once  high-flavored  and  very  productive; 
anything  that  is  vigorous  in  growth,  yielding 
heavily  largo  fruit,  uniform  and  smooth;  any¬ 
thing  that  is  vigorous,  productive,  fine- 
flavored  and  firm  in  texture  for  market?  Have 
we,  in  short,  a  single  sort  in  the  whole  list  that 
an  impartial,  intelligent  observer  has  watched 
under  varying  condit  ions  from  year  to  year 
aud  can  describe  firmly  without  an  “if.”  This 
is  a  question  of  vital  import  to  every  grower, 
and  if  it  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  let 
the  variety  be  given,  and  let  everybody  plant 
it  from  Maine  to  California.  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  decrying  our  whole  list  of 
strawberries.  We  have  some  splendid  sorts 
and  I  regard  them  with  pomologieal  pride 
In  my  own  garden  they  have  just  fniited 
handsomely,  aud  I  have  been  delighted.  But 
every  one  of  thorn  has  a  dark  side  to  its  story 
of  merits  just  as  so  many  of  the  berries  had 
a  sour  side,  or  a  hard  given  tip  that  wouldn’t 
ripen.  Not  a  star  would  I  take  from  the  roll 
of  honor  of  any  variety.  But  I  want  to  find 
a  strawberry  that  we  can  double-star  in  State 
after  State,  year  after  year.  h.  h. 


Sucn  notes  as  those  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Black  upon 
“Apples  in  Central  Ohio,”  (p.  504),  are  invalu¬ 
able  to  pomologists.  He  speaks  of  the  small 
size  of  the  Early  Strawberry.  1  have  always 
thought  that  variety  must  lie  a  Siberian  crab 
seedling.  It  has  a  perfect  crab  stem  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  together  with  the  strong 
aroma  that  we  find  in  Siberians  and  Russians, 
eveu  when  there  is  no  flavor  to  correspond. 
Has  he  true  Sops  of  Wine i  The  variety  is 
almost  hardy  in  my  cold  region.  1  have  Oar- 
den  Royal  growing  from  cions  kindly  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Black,  which  I  hope  may  prove  hardy. 
The  Blenheim  Pippin  (heretofore  thought  to 
be  Dutch  Mignonue),  is  an  excellent  bearer 
and  much  valued  on  the  Lake  Champlain 
Islands. 


Rural,  August  4. — The  Small  Yorkshires, 
(p.  485)  are  a  nice  breed  as  pigs  go  now-a-days, 
and  Mr.  Harris  sets  them  up  for  all  they  are 
worth,  as  is  his  duty.  But  a  physiologist  will 
naturally  ask  where  any  animal  so  sluggish  gets 
the  strong  digestive  and  assimilative  powers 
which  Mi-.  H.  claims  give  more  pork  to  the 
S.  Y.’s  from  the  same  feed  thau  to  any  other 
breed.  The  tendency  in  swine  breeding  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  to  produce  live  lumps 
of  lard  in  place  of  good  meaty  hogs,  from 
which  first-class  bacon  and  hams  can  b3  made. 
Breeding  to  lard  defeats  the  very  purpose  of 
hog  raising,  for  lard  is  not  meat.  And  it  soon, 
also,  so  weakens  procreation  that  the  breed 
runs  out,  as  have  the  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and 
as  will  the  Small  Yorkshire,  or  any  other  lard 
breed.  The  illustration  is  excellent. 


I  think  Col.  Curtis’s  mangel  seed  (p.  50(5), 
must  have  been  very  old  or  injured  bj  damp 
and  mold.  I  know  of  no  seed  that  preserves 
its  vitality  longer  than  that  of  the  beet  family, 
unless  it  is  the  gourds.  Still,  after  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  and  against  the  dogmas  of 
old-fashioned  gardeners,  1  have  almost  come 
to  believe  that  fresh  seed  is  the  best  in  all 
eases,  even  with  melons  and  balsams. 


Mr,  Henry  Stewart  comes  to  the  rescue 
bravely  (p.  48(5),  and  lifts  up  the  practical  as 
against  the  strictly  scientific  standard  with  a 
vigorous  hand.  Of  course,  he  is  right  in 
claiming  that  we  cannot  know  the  exact  ma¬ 
mmal  value  of  a  ton  of  any  kind  of  feed  when 
fed.  But,  may  1  ask,  who  thinks  we  can  < 
These  estimates  are  only  approximations  or 
averages,  and  it  must  be  a  very  young  farmer 
who  does  not  know  it,  or  know  that  what  he 
gets  in  a  product  like  milk  or  wool  he  must 
not  expect  in  the  manure  also.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Stewart’s  article  is  well  worth 
roading,  and  the  discussion  cannot  but  do 
good. 


WANTED:  A  FAULTLESS  STRAW¬ 
BERRY. 


Strawbex-ries  on  the  Hudson. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  ought  to  say  anything 
more  about  strawberries  in  the  Rural  just 
now,  but  after  reading  the  recent  interesting 
communications  of  our  f  rieud  Halo  and  others 
in  the  various  journals,  I  am  inclined  to  add  a 
word  or  two.  Mr.  Hale  advises  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Minor’s  Prolific  for  Charles  Downing, 
a  suggestion  in  which  I  cannot  agree,  much 
as  I  would  like  to  praise  that  variety  for  the 
sake  of  its  lamented  origiuator,  after  whom  it 
was  named.  It  nxsted  so  badly  iu  my  garden 
this  Summer  that  I  don’t  think  I  got  a  single 
well-ripeued  berry  from  the  whole  row  of 
plants.  Green,  hard  and  soar — that  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  I  am  forced  to  write  against  Miner's  Pro¬ 
lific  this  year;  and  eveu  the  plants  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  up  the  battle  fpr  existence,  while 
1  have  beeu  hesitating  in  offex-s  of  assistance. 

1  am  glad  to  read  that  Ellwauger  &  Barry, 
Secretary  Campbell  and  a  few  others  can  still 
grow  the  good  old  Downiug  as  it  was  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  with  satisfaction  and  profit.  Not 
one  decent  berry  did  1  get  from  my  plants 
this  year.  That  is  all  I  have  to  add  to  my  pre¬ 
vious  statement. 

As  to  the  Bidwell,  mine  were  utterly  worth¬ 
less  this  season.  No  mincing  words  will  state 
the  truth  so  plainly.  Myriads  of  blossoms, 
elegant  foliage  at  first,  abundance  of  fruit  set, 
but  no  ripe  berries.  Rust,  sun-scald,  death — 
that’s  the  record,  and  that’s  the  outcome  of 
the  magnificent  promise  made  early  iu  June. 

My  Manchester  report  is  different.  These 
beiTies  wore  among  the  most  attractive  I  ever 
saw.  Large,  smooth,  uniform  in  shape,  and 
bright,  glossy,  aud  beautiful  in  color.  It  must 
be  attractive  iu  market.  Iu  flavor,  sprightly 
and  pleasing  to  my  taste,  perhaps  needing  a 
few  grains  more  sugar  thau  some  others.  As 
to  productiveness  and  vigor  I  must  speak  more 
qualified!)’.  \\  ith  me  it  has  borne  only  moder¬ 
ately,  but  all  the  fruit  was  fine  and  matured 
nicely.  This  latter,  as  it  seems  to  me  of  late 
years,  is  a  grand  thing  to  say  of  any  strawber¬ 
ry,  and  I  say  it  gladly  of  the  Manchester  now, 
without,  however,  assuming  a  shade  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  behavior  in  future  or  that  of 
any  other  sort.  In  leafage  it  is  large  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  uot  abundant,  aud,  I  fear,  not  wholly 
free  from  rust,  though  no  serious  damage  has 
resulted  from  it  yet  with  me.  It  is  longer  in 
fruit  thau  any  kind  I  have,  holding  out  well  to 
the  end.  , 

Sharpless  adds  nothing  to  its  previous  mea¬ 
gre  record  of  merit.  It  was  coarse,  soft,  in¬ 
sipid,  unproductive,  inclinea  to  rot,  large,  im¬ 
mense— that  covers  its  merits,  except  that  it 
does  not  rust. 

Among  those  which  have  again  behaved 
nicely  in  my  garden  are  President  Lincoln— 
and  I  name  it  first,  because  I  always  eat  it  first 
when  I  can  get  it— Lennig’s  White,  Pioneer, 
Glendale,  Captain  Jack  and  Black  Defiance. 
No  rust  or  leaf  blight  on  these. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  Hendricks. 


Who  will  give  us  a  variety  of  strawberry 
that  shall  be  entirely  free  from  the  many  de- 


ANSWERS  to  correspondents  (p.  507),  says  all 
the  melon  or  gourd  family  will  mix.  Pump- 


“Do  not  allow  your  root  crops  to  grow  too 
thick,”  (p.  48(5),  is  useful  advice.  However 
wide  I  plant  rutabagas  and  beets  I  always 
find  the  outer  rows  much  the  larger. 


It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  a  better  or  more 
useful  article  than  Col.  Cui-tis’s  on  -‘A  Differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Digestion  of  Animals,”  (p  48(5). 
Pax-mere  can  make  money  by  studying  the 
subject  cax-efully. 


Mr.  Stahl  asks  (p.  488),  “Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  Guenon  system  has  uot  met  with  moi-e 
favor  ?”  I  think  not,  for  it  is  so  complicated 
aud  difficult  to  learn  and  apply  that  few  have 
had  the  patience  to  make  use  of  it.  I  believe 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it.  Because  we  cannot 
trace  effect  to  cause,  or  show  their  connec¬ 
tion,  we  need  not  condemn  it.  It  is  professed¬ 
ly  empirical,  but  not  necessarily  therefore 
wrong.  It  was  a  good  while  before  science 
learned  why  swallows  fly  low  before  a  l-ain. 


You  may  remember  my  criticism  of  the 
Telephone  Pea — that  its  pods  are  single.  The 
Houghton  Farm  trials  (p.  488)  seem  to  show 
that  those  sorts  that  bear  their  pods  iu  pair* 
are  much  the  more  productive.  Of  coux-se,  a 
vine  of  many  joints  bearing  single  pods  may 


Golden  Prolific  Wheat.— From  Nature.— Fig.  (531.— See  Page  (105. 
kins  will  mix  with  Summer  Squashes  (cym-  fects  now  so  common  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
bl ins),  and  with  Winter  Crookueeks,  but  not  gree  to  almost  every  existing  sort?  Will  this 
with  the  soft-stemmed  species,  like  Hubbard  ever  be  accomplished,  or  must  wo  continue  to 

and  Boston  Mai-row.  Watermelons  do  not  speak  of  each  kind  with  an  “if”  at  the  end 

followed  by  a  list  of  faults?  Pomology  is  full 
of  vicissitudes,  and  the  history  of  the  cultiva¬ 
ted  strawberry  forms  a  conspicuous  chapter 
of  sti-ange  imitation.  Every  year  a  batch  of 
new  vai-ieties  is  added  to  the  endless  list, 
already  existing,  each  one  lining  heralded 
far  and  wide  by  u  story  of  superior  merits,  in 
large  type  and  bold  superlatives.  But  vei-y 
few  indeed  get  beyond  the  catalogue  aud  tes¬ 
timonial  stage,  and  fewer  still  survive  the  test 
of  years  in  the  garden.  How  often  we  plant 
some  uew  sox-t  that  seems  full  of  promise, 
grow  it  courageously  a  few  years,  trying  only 
to  see  its  good  [shuts  aud  attributing  its  de¬ 
fects  to  untoward  circumstances,  only  to  bo 
obliged  to  discard  it  at  last  and  reach  out  for 
something  else.  Degeneracy  and  uncertainty 
seem  to  be  the  ills  to  which  this  most  luscious 
and  wholesome  race  of  fruit  is  most  subject. 
Is  it  because  we  have  brought  it  to  so  high  a 
state  of  cultivation,  or  do  we  expect  too  much 
fi-om  this  little  plant  that  grows  so  quickly 
aud  easily  and  fruits  so  abundantly? 

But  perhaps  I  am  assuming  too  much  against 
it.  Lot  us  see:  Does  anybody  know  of  a 


Hathaway’s  No.  5.— Fig,C30.-Sek  Page  (505. 
exceed  one  with  few  joints  bearing  double 
poils,  or  may  beat  by  x-eason  of  fuller  pods, 
or  lai-ger  peas.  But  as  the  tall  soi-ts  must 
have  more  room,  the  product  per  acre  should 
be  moi-e  with  dwai-f  sorts  and  double  pods, 
and  this  agrees  with  my  long-contiuued  expe¬ 
rience  iu  growing  peas  for  seed. 


Rural,  Aug.  18. — That  horse-trot  picture 
is  mighty  good,  and  the  Rural’s  position  on 
the  subject  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 


THE  HANSELL  RASPBERRY. 


Which  way  is  it  ?  We  have  been  told  that 
the  old  stockmen  were  cheating  the  purchasers 
of  their  cattle  ranches  in  the  count  of  the  cat¬ 
tle,  badly.  Now,  “Stoclcmau  ’  tells  us  (p.  518), 
that  the  herds  were  greatly  swelled  by  im¬ 
ported  calves,  and  that  there  are  25  per  cent, 
more  cattle  on  the  plains  than  ever  before— 
aud  yet  the  buyers  ai-e  cheated  on  account  of 
the  decline  m  pi-ices  due  to  this  increase.  1 
can  but  feel  very  sorry  indeed  for  those  capi¬ 
talists  who  must  lose,  no  matter  which  way  it 
is.  Hadn’t  wc  better  take  up  a  collection  for 
them  ? 


As  this  new  raspberry  is  going  to  be  planted 
quite  freely,  a  few  words  regarding  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Uuiike  most  uew  fruits,  the  Hausoll  is  not 
nu  untried  variety.  The  originator  showed 
his  appreciation  of  a  valuable  fruit  by  quietly 
increasing  hxa  plantation,  pnttiug  out  all  the 
bushes  he  could  raise,  with  no  thought  of 
growing  plants  for  sule.  Although  an  enter- 
prisiug  fruit-grower,  he  believed  in  lettiug 
this  fruit,  like  till  othei-s,  stand  on  its  merits, 
and  it  came  up  without  tender  care,  solic  itous 
attention,  or  high  manuring.  The  Bi-audy  wine 
had  been  the  leading  market  berry  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  naturally  the  Hansell  was 
compared  with  it.  The  result  wxis  very  flat¬ 
tering.  Iu  the  Hansell  he  found  a  beri-y  of 


Is  it  true  that  there  ai-e  few  kinds  of  peai-s 
and  apples  worthy  of  cultivation  ?  (p.  490). 
Isn’t  Mr.  Strong  putting  it  stroug  ?  Even  if 
he  means  iu  any  one  locality,  I  still  except. 
I  will  make  up  a  list  of  one  hundred  kinds  of 
apples  and  25  kinds  of  pears,  evei-y  one  of 
them  worthy  of  cultivation  around  Boston. 
Is  the  Baldwin  the  only  apple  and  the.  Bartlett 
the  only  pear,  because  they  pi*oduce  the  most 
marketable  fi-uib  i  Let  disease  destroy  both, 
and  apples  and  pears  would  still  be  grown  at 
a  profit.  Destroy  ten  or  twenty  other  “best” 
kinds,  aud  the  same  would  still  be  Li-ue. 


Mr.  Moreland  says  (p.  519)  no  *500  bull 
ought  ever  to  be  sent  to  the  shambles  if  he  is 
a  good  one,  aud  he  thinks  fax-mere  should  club 


Rural,  Aug.  11.— Thanks  for  the  mastiff 
picture  and  article,  (p.  501).  These  dogs  are 


SEPT  <5 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKER. 


good  size .  ripening  at  least  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  Brandywine,  of  much  better  quality , 
and  equally  as  good  a  shipper,  with  a  bush 
vigorous ,  hardy,  free  from  disease,  and  re¬ 
mark  ably  ( >r<  iduetivo.  As  regards  its  produc¬ 
tiveness,  with  the  same  care  aud  in  the  same 
field  it  has  invariably  yielded  more  fruit  than 
the  Brandywine.  The  early  ripening, large 
size,  line  color  and  good  carrying  qualities  of 
the  berry  have  always  insured  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  30  cents  a  pint  wholesale  ;  some 
small  shipments  have  fetched  even  a  higher 
figure.  During  the  past  season  it  lias  been 
quite  extensively  tested .  plants  having  been 
sent,  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  result  has  been  peculiarly  gratifying.  As 
it  is  taken  away  from  home,  the  berry  appears 
to  increase  in  size,  while  its  other  valuable 
qualities  hold  their  own. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  may  l»e 
inferred  that  the  Kansell  is  a  perfect  berry. 
The  commission-man  will  unhesitatingly  an¬ 
swer  .Yes ;  some  growers  will  answer, No.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  one  defect — if  planted  in  a  sandbank 
aud  left  to  fight  for  itself,  without  mauuring 
it  will  not  yield  very  flattering  results.  The 
lazy  and  thriftless  grower  had  better  pass  it  by 
and  continue  his  hunt  for  a  berry  that  will  yield 
him  riches  without  work.  The  thrifty  man 
will  find  in  the  Hansell  a  berry  well  deserving 
good  land  an  l  good  culture  ;  one  that  doubt¬ 
less  will  yield  more  clear  cash  per  acre  than 
any  other  red  raspberry  now  grown. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Howard  a.  chase. 


GARDENS. 


What  a  blessing  they  are!  And  how  strange 
it  is  that  so  many  farmers  witli  their  broad 
and  fertile  acres  can,  or  at  least  do,  get  along 
without  so  much  a£  a  vegetable  patch,  to  say 
nothing  of  fruits  and  flowers.  I  have  in  mind 
now  a  well  to-do  (?)  farmer  Owning  tint)  acres 
of  good  land,  who,  with  the  exception  of  pears 
and  apples,  has  no  fruit  on  his  place  unless  we 
consider  that  which  Dame  Nature  has  seen  fit 
to  place  there.  That  this  man  and  his  family 
are  ns  fond  of  the  smaller  finite  as  the  aver¬ 
age  mortals  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  such  as  can  be  obtained  are  pur¬ 
chased.  Now,  would  it  not  be  much  cheaper, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  it,  for  that  family  to  raise  their  own 
fruits?  1  do  not  |  iropose  to  give  any  directions 
for  the  laying  out  or  culture  of  a  fruit,  flower 
or  vegetable  garden,  but  I  would  merely  offer 
the  suggestion  that  those  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  availing  themselves  of  these  luxuries, 
should  doso.  A  much  larger  amount  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  Lie  grown  on  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre  than  is  usually  supposed.  Set 
out  a  few  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  your  garden: 
they  will  interest  the  boys  and  they  are  orua- 
meutal  and  useful  as  well.  Don’t  forget  the 
strawberries,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
of  the  small  fruits.  w.  h.  rand. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 


Pninj. 


THE  BEST  COW  FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL 
DAIRY. 


BY  A  DAIRYMAN. 


It  is  a  pet  theory  with  most  writers  upon 
dairy  cattle  that  no  one  breed  can  possibly  ful¬ 
fill  all  the  requirements  of  the  dairy — that  the 
multiplicity  of  breeds  is  agreeable  to  a  fixed 
aud  unalterable  law  of  nature.  In  a  measure 
this  theory  is  certainly  true.  If  the  dairyman 
has  but  one  purjioso  in  view,  aud  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  butter  fora  fancy  market,  then  he  has  a 
breed  ready-made  at.  baud.  Again,  if  bis 
sole  purpose  is  to  make  cheese,  he  has  two  or 
three  breeds  to  make  his  selection  from.  If  he 
is  supplying  a  city  trade  with  milk,  his  selec¬ 
tion  must  in  a  great,  measure  depend  upon  the 
critical  requirements  of  his  trade.  If  his  cus¬ 
tomers  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  very  rich  milk,  he  raustselect  butter  cows; 
if  they  arc  poor,  ami  require  a  good  deal  for 
their  money,  he  must  make  his  selection  ac¬ 
cordingly.  What,  then  is  the  commercial 
dairy  that  the  breeder  must  study  to  please? 

The  importers  of  dairy  cattle  arc  us¬ 
ually  either  rich  men  who  simply  cuter  to  a 
hobby  .or  speculators  who  are  striving  to  make 
money  out  of  “booms”  and  fashions.  When 
hogs  are  all  the  rage,  they  are  hog  men  and 
now  that  Jerseys  ore  all  the  “go”  they  are  in¬ 
tense  “Jersey  breeders.” 

These  are  but  t  he  butterflies  aud  moths  of 
the  breeding  world,  who  always  seek  the 
brightest  light,  aud  represent  only  an  ephem¬ 
eral  success  in  the  class  of  animals  they  ban 
die.  The  commercial  dairy  is  a  solid  interest, 
yielding  millions  of  pounds  of  butter  ami 
cheese  annually,  and  supplying  the  wants  of 
cities  with  untold  millions  of  gallons  of  milk. 
Granting  that  there  are  breeds  of  milcli  cattle 
suited  to  the  three  classes  of  dairymen  above 


referred  to,  are  those  three  classes  so  distinct¬ 
ly  separated  that  each  class  can  select  its  breed 
aud  remain  permanently  satisfied  with  its 
choice?  This  Mill  need  a  little  looking  into.  A 
comparatively  small  class  of  dairy  men, who  are 
too  much  scattered  to  induce  the  building  of  a 
factory  for  cheese  aud  butter-making,  may  at 
present  be  called  permanent  butter-makers. 
But  the  great  mass  of  dairymen  who  devote 
their  farms  to  this  interest  alone,  especially  in 
the  large  dairy  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  New  York,  and  all  States 
west  of  these  points,  now  live  within  easy 
reach  of  factories,  sometimes  having  a  choice 
of  several  to  sell  their  milk  to.  Some  of  these 
factories  are  devoted  exclusively  to  cheese- 
making  and  some  are  equally  exclusive  in 
butter-making ,  but  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
for  these  two  dairy  products  caused  often  by 
fictitious  agencies  worked  by  dealers,  and 
sometimes  by  dairymen  themselves  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  force  up  prices,  make  it  often  a  losing 
business  to  pursue  but  one  line  of  manufacture 
all  the  time.  For  these  reasons  we  And  the 
factories  with  remarkable  unanimity  supply¬ 
ing  themselves  with  double  supplies  of  mach¬ 
inery  ,  so  that  they  can  turn  their  attention  to 
cheese  or  butter-making  as  best  suits  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  market.  Theu,  again,  even  the 
milk  producers  for  the  city  markets  timl  the 
demand  upon  them  so  fluctuating,  often  leav¬ 
ing  numbers  of  cans  of  milk  on  their  hands, 
without  previous  notice ,  and  with  no  appli¬ 
ances  for  turning  it  to  use,  the  city  dealer  ab¬ 
solutely  refusing  to  take  it  unlesshe  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  demand  for  it  To  avoid  these  heavy 
losses  these  same  milk  producers  have  been 
compelled  to  associate  together  aud  build  fac¬ 
tories  where  all  the  milk  can  be  sent  nights  aud 
mornings.  From  these  central  points  the  milk 
for  which  there  is  a  demand  is  sent  to  the  city, 
while  what  is  left  over  is  turned  o  account 
either  in  the  butter-churn  or  the  cheese-vat — 
and  often,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  both. 

Hence  we  see  that  dairymeu  of  all  classes 
are  rapidly  forming  themselves  into  organiza¬ 
tions  by  which  they  can  tuna  their  milk  to  its 
best  use  without  regard  td  its  specific  quality. 
From  this  1  argue  that  cows  yielding  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  specially  adapted  for  any  one  pur¬ 
pose  will  not  in  the  future  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  commercial  dairy.  A  happy 
medium  would  seem  to  come  nearest  to  sup¬ 
plying  this  growing  and  rapidly  increasing 
want. 

Which  one  of  the  present  breeds  w  ill  come 
nearest  to  producing  the  happy-medium  milk  ? 
The  “native”  cow, or  “scrub,”  as  she  is  scorn, 
fully  called  by  the  breeders  of  blooded  cattle, 
is  so  accommodating  in  her  nature  that  she 
tills  the  requirements  of  either  extreme,  and 
likewise  the  medium  quality  also.  While  this 
is  quite  generous  on  her  part,  it  may  bo  called 
a  besetting  sin  also, for  the  trouble  is  in  collect¬ 
ing  a  herd  of  natives.  There  is  no  tolling  to 
what  extreme  the  majority  of  the  herd  may 
lean.  Then,  again,  in  case  of  the  native  cow 
there  is  a  marked  aud  wonderful  variation  in 
the  quality  of  her  milk  as  she  approaches  par¬ 
turition  or.  as  it  is  commonly  called,  dries  up. 
The  milk  becomes  richer  and  richer  as  the 
days  go  by  until  we  find  her  starting  out  with 
milk  so  thin  that  nothing  but  a  weak  calf  can 
live  on  it,  aud  ending  up  with  her  milk  so  rich 
it  would  sicken  the  average  human  being  to 
drink  it.  While  1  am  by  no  means  too  posit¬ 
ive  in  the  assertion,  yet  l  believe  tliis  radical 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  nearly 
so  marked  in  any  of  the  imported  breeds.  The 
quality  characteristics  of  the  milk  of  these 
breeds  are  so  set  in  them  that  the  degree  of 
‘  “dryness,”  if  1  inuy  use  the  term,  has  no  such 
effect  upon  it.  To  bo  sure  there  is  obliged  to 
be  some  change  to  adapt  the  quality  of  the 
milk  to  the  requirements  of  the  growing  calf. 
As  this  becomes  older  it  needs  a  stronger  aud 
consequently  richer  milk.  The  foreign  breeds 
hav  e  therefore  the  advantage  in  steadiness  of 
quality  in  their  yields.  Is  any  one  breed, 
however,  adapted  in  quality  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  commercial  dairyman,  if  1  am 
correct  iu  the  surmise  that  ere  long  practically 
all  of  them  will  want  to  make  cheese  aud 
butter  alternately, as  the  market  may  deuiaud 
either? 

While  there  are  several  other  breeds  that 
are  more  or  less  popular,  yet  at  the  present 
day  1  tiud  but  two  active  rivals  contending 
f ( >r  dai  ry  honors— the  J  erscys  and  the  Holsteins. 
They  are  both  comparatively  now  breeds  so 
far  as  this  country  Is  concerned,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  dairyman  is  but  slightly  familiar  with 
their  characteristics  outside  of  w  hat  the 
agricultural  press  has  to  >uy  about  them. 
Pure-bred  herds  are  quite  rare  iu  the 
dairy  districts  i  have  referred  to, though  there 
are  strains  and  crosses  rapidly  lieing  intro, 
dueed  with  a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
among  dairymen  as  to  which  is  the  better 
breed  for  their  uses.  The  pelile  and  delicate 
form  of  the  Jersey,  with  her  rich  but  limited 
yield,  counties  her  usefulness  so  closely  to  the 
specialty  of  butter-making  that  the  dairyman 
contemplating  all  the  chances  of  the  murket 


becomes  skeptical  as  to  her  adaptability  for 
the  most  profitable  uses.  As  a  cheese  cow  she 
has  yet  to  make  her  reputation.  As  a  sturdy 
every -day-in-tho-year,  hard-working  and  long- 
lived  animal  she  is  yet  far  from  satisfying  the 
man  who  makes  his  living  out  of  the  absolute 
usefulness  of  his  herd  At  home  we  find  her 
making  no  great  stir  upon  the  Loudon  market 
— not  even  in  her  specialty  of  butter-making. 
1  have  little  doubt  that  under  the  present 
system  of  American  brooding  she  will  greatly 
improve, but  whether  it  will  be  in  intensifying 
her  present  specialty  of  butter-making  or  for 
general  utility,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Holstein:  She  has  a 
newspaper  reputation  for  producing  remark¬ 
ably  thin  milk ,  too  poor  for  home  consumption 
or  butter  making.  Against  this  assertion  we 
find  the  breeders,  who  are  interested  in  her 
reputation,  coming  forward  with  records  of 
phenomenal  butter  yields,  rushing  as  far  to 
one  extreme  as  her  detractors  have  gone  to 
the  other.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  near  an  intermediate  point, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  testimony  it  is  not 
possible  to  approximate  the  quality  of  her 
milk  nearer  than  a  rough  guess.  There  are, 
however,  some  pretty  strong  facts  in  her  favor. 
Ai  home  she  is  the  product  of  no  fancy  cod¬ 
dling  but  of  practical  hard  work.  She  shows 
this  in  her  robust  form  and  strength  of  consti¬ 
tution.  From  looking  at  a  herd  of  Holsteins 
1  would  judge  that,  in  the  average  dairy  they 
would  last  twice  as  long  as  a  hex  d  of  J  erseys. 
The  London  market  receives  a  large  share  of 
its  dairy  supplies  of  both  butter  and  cheese? 
from  Dutch  cattle.  The*  proprietor  of  the 
Breeders’  Gazette,  after  visiting  the  Holstein 
in  her  native  land,  pronounces  her  the 
dairy  cow  par  excellence  of  the  world. 
Beyond  doubt  the  most  progressive  commer¬ 
cial  dairymen  of  this  country  live  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Elgin,  Illinois.  In  their 
herds  the  writer  has  seen  ten  Holsteins  to  one 
Jersey,  while  Col.  McGlincey,  of  Elgin,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Northwestern  Dairymen's  Associ¬ 
ation.  in,nn  address  the  other  day  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  dairymen,  declared  the  Short-horns  and 
Holsteins  to  lie  the  best  cows  for  the  dairy. 

Here  I  propose  to  drop  the  subject  for  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  speculation  cannot  solve 
this  question.  It  must  be  done  by  hard  work 
iu  the  dairy  with  years  of  profitable  results. 
The  Jersey  cow  may  be  able  to  do  it.  1  hope 
she  can.  The  Holstein  seems  to  have  done  it 
at  home. 


MILK  SETTING. 

Mr.  Lehman,  in  his  article  in  the  Rural 
of  August  35,  overdoes  the  matter  a  little  in 
regard  to  his  views  Of  milk  setting  and  in 
criticising  some  remarks  made  in  the  Rural 
on  that  subject.  Mr.  L.  is  evidently  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  a  very  good  system  of  setting  milk, 
aud  seems  to  think  there  is  no  other  way  of 
doing  it;  aud,  like  ull  special  pleaders,  he 
overshoots  his  uiai  k  iu  his  effort  to  make  out 
a  case  against  the  writer  in  the  Rural  who 
perhaps  knew  quite  as  much  about  milk  as 
he,  although  perhaps  he  did  not  do  so  much  of 
it  when  eight  years  old.  I  think  it  is  overdo¬ 
ing  it  to  claim  so  much  experience  on  account 
of  bcgiuuiug  so  early;  for  children  of  that 
age  do  not  generally  learn  much  about  dairy 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  fear  Mr.  L’s  experi¬ 
ence  at  that  time  must  have  been  of  a  very 
unfavorable  kind,  from  the  way  iu  which  he 
talks  of  “bad  odors,”  flics,  taints,  white  specks 
and  other  unavoidable  things  iu  t  he  best  regu¬ 
lated  dairy,  etc.,  etc  ,  which  does  not  use  his 
favorite  creamery.  Now  it  is  iu  the  man 
and  not  the  dairy  that  all  these  things  exist, 
aud  they  need  never  be  unavoidable.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  tilth  in  any  dairy,  aud 
bad  odors,  flies,  etc.,  are  simply  tilth.  More¬ 
over,  a  man  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  keep 
any  kind  of  a  dairy  clean,  will  not  keep  his 
creamery  cans  dean.  And  in  talking  about 
the  manner  of  setting  milk  for  cream,  a 
practical  dairyman  who  really  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  aud  is  not  inclined  to  filthy  ways  aud 
habits,  will  not  make  the  avoidance  of  filth 
iu  managing  the  milk  and  cream  a  constant 
object  of  solicitude.  If  Mr.  Lehman  has  the 
proofs  "as  is  proofs,”  (no  infantile  experience 
at  eight  years  old  wanted)  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  iu  the  Quantity  and  quality 
Of  butter  from  cream  raised  iu  the  different 
ways,  he  will  do  what  no  other  man  of  all 
the  dairy  experts  in  the  country,  and  the 
world  1  believe,  lias  been  able  to  do,  aud  will 
set  at  naught  the  experience  of  very  many  of 
the  most  rareful  experimenters. 

1  fear  Mr.  Lehman  is  not  careful  enough 
with  his  figures.  1  have  tested  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  stable  to 
the  milk  house,  aud  1  never  found  it  to  vary 
much  from  SO  degrees  Mr.  Lehman  says 
his  is  set  ut  i‘4.  The  temperature  of  the 
milk  as  it  comes  from  the  com  is  US,  and  it 
is  not  very  easy  for  a  man  to  get  the  milk 
to  the  dairy  alter  milking  ten  cows  without 
losing  more  than  four  degrees,  unless  it  is  iu 
the  very  hottest  weather,  or  it  is  set  as  soon  as 


it  is  milked,  which  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  is 
well  to  air  milk  a  little.  Very  few  persons 
indeed  will  find  their  milk  more  than  80  when 
it  is  brought  in  for  setting  away,  after  bav- 
iug  been  strained  twice,  as  it  always  should  be. 
Besides,  it  saves  ice  to  let  the  milk  cool  some¬ 
what  before  it  is  put  away  in  the  pails.  But 
the  main  point  is  in  the  effect  of  the  various 
kinds  of  setting.  I  have  in  use  two  milk 
houses,  and  a  Cooley  Creamery  in  which  ice  is 
used.  One  milk  house  has  a  cold  spring  pool 
iu  which  the  water  is  50  degrees  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  45  in  the  Winter;  the  other  is  a  cel¬ 
lar  arranged  with  lath  shelves  for  shallow 
pans  In  the  Cooley  Creamery  the  pails  are 
skimmed  every  13  hours ;  in  the  pool  they  are 
skimmed  once  a  day,  and  in  the  cellar  the 
milk  stands  two  days  before  it  is  skimmed. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
the  cream  from  each  kind  of  setting,  but  none 
at  all  in  the  butter  made  from  each  method  of 
settiug.  I  could  not  well  make  room  to  set  all 
my  milk  in  shallow*  pans  on  shelves:  if  my  pool 
was  large  enough  I  should  set  all  my  milk  iu 
that,  and  if  I  had  no  pool  at  all  I  should  use  a 
good  creamery.  So  with  me  at  least  it  is  a 
matter  of  convenience,  because  I  have  no  bad 
odors,  no  flies,  no  taints,  no  mildew  aud  no 
white  specks  in  the  cream,  and  cleanliness  is 
considered  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  as  “the 
one  thing  needful.”  H.  Stewart. 


♦ 


BULL  RINGS. 


An  interesting  article  in  your  issue  of  June 
30,  upon  “Handling  Ugly  Bulls,”  induces  me 
to  send  you  a  sample  of  the  ring  I  have  had  in 
use  at  Yokun  Farm  for  half-a-dozen  years.  It 
is  a  ring  (Fig.  6S2)  which  I  have  found  satis¬ 
factory  and  one  M’hich  has  met  the  approval 
of  many  breeders  North.  South  and  West. 
This  ring,  it  will  be  observed,  has  no  weak 
part.  The  ordinary  bull  ring  of  iron,  copper 
or  brass  is  practically  just  as  ueak  all  over  as 
it  is  at  the  two  little  nvets  which  hold  it  on 
each  side;  and  when  the  ring  becomes  at  all 
bent — which  is  sure  to  be  the  case  Mhen  the 
bull  becomes  dangerously  excited — these  pins 
frequently  break  or  fall  out. 

The  terrible  death  of  one  neighbor  and  the 
uarroM-  escape  of  another  caused  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  bull-ring  at  these  joints,  turned  my 
attention  a  number  of  years  ago  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  something  more  substantial  in  the  way 
of  a  nose  ring.  The  ring  I  send  you  (Fig.  1332) 
is  the  best  I  have  been  able  to  devise.  It  is 


not  patented;  I  should  be  glad  to  have  any 
one  try  them:  they  can  be  made  by  any  vil¬ 
lage  blacksmith ;  they  should  be  made  out  of 
good  tough  iron  and  smoothed  with  file  and 
emery  paper. 

The  pin  is  threaded  at  one  end  and  screMrs 
into  a  threaded  hole  in  one  end  of  the  ring; 
and  the  other  end  of  the  pin  has  a  slot-head 
like  an  ordinary  wood  screw  and  is  turned  by 
a  common  sore  sv -driver. 

The  pin  is  kept  in  place  by  the  outM-ard 
spring  of  the  ring,  by  moisture  from  the  bull’s 
nose  rusting  the  threads,  and  if  thought  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  •‘heading  in”  of  the  screw  end  of 
the  pin  with  a  hammer,  or  by  “upsetting”  the 
thread  with  a  hammer  and  epld  chisel  or  bit  of 
file  The  pin  hangs  downward;  the  round  part 
of  the  ring  rests  in  the  bull’s  nose.  A  side  view 
of  the  ring  will  show  that  the  end  into  which 
the  pin  screws  is  so  small  as  to  slip  easily  into 
the  hole  iu  the  membrane  of  the  bull's  uose. 
The  rings  of  iron  do  not  seem  in  any  way  to 
irritate  the  animal’s  nose,  by  rusting  or  other¬ 
wise:  they  are  much  more  quickly  inserted 
and  secured  than  the  common  ring;  and  they 
are  as  strong  as  any  part  of  the  bull  staff  aud, 
us  I  said  at  first,  they  have  no  weak  places. 

Lenox,  Mass.  Richard  Goodman,  Jr. 
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BLACK  TEETH  IN  SWINE. 


In  almost  every  paper  I  see  the  inquiry: 
“M-hat  ails  my  pigs?”  And  iu  all  the  years 
during  which  I  have  read  the  Ru  ral,  I  have 
never  seen  mention  of  the  sole  cause  of  all 
diseases  in  pigs,  according  to  my  experience. 
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You  may  call  wliat  I  say  an  old  man’s  notion, 
but  I  ask  one  and  all  to  try  it  for  themselves, 
and  report  the  result.  When  you  have  pigs 
that  lose  the  use  of  one  or  both  hind  legs,  or 
have  drooping  of  the  belly,  or  cough  and  chok¬ 
ing  and  hard  breathing,  Examine  the  mouth 
anti  see  if  there  are  not  little,  black  peg- like 
teeth  in  the  jaw,  and  if  these  are  removed, 
the  pigs  in  a  few  days  will  be  as  sound  as  a 
dollar,  without  the  help  of  medicine.  What  I 
assert  I  have  not  read,  or  heard,  but  know  by 
experience.  I  had  a  hog  once  that  would 
dress  800  pounds'  that  lost  the  use  of  its  bind 
parts.  Some  said  it  had  worms;  others  that 
its  kidneys  were  affected,  but  black  teeth  were 
found  in  its  mouth  and  these  being  removed 
in  a  few  days  that  hog  stood  square  on  its  feet. 
My  father,  who  was  one  of  (lie  oldest  settlers 
in  Western  New  York,  always  followed  this 
practice,  and,  like  me,  never  had  hogs  or  pigs 
affected  with  any  other  disease.  That  black 
teeth  is  the  cause  of  said  diseases  I  know ;  but 
why  ?  I  would  like  the  wise  men  of  the  Rural 
to  explain  d.  d. 

[Our  friend  is  evidently  very  sincere  in  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  removing  “black 
teeth”  in  swine,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
disease  generally  known  by  this  name  is  im¬ 
aginary,  or  rather  other  ailments  commonly 
due  to  indigestion,  deranged  biliary  or  uri¬ 
nary  secretions,  etc.,  are  sometimes  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  black  teeth.  In  such  cases , 
the  usual  practice  is  to  examine  the  teeth  of 
the  ailing  hog,  and  if  one  is  found  blacker 
than  the  rest,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  it  is  hammered  off  even  with 
the  jaw,  leaving  the  broken  roots  and  lacera¬ 
ted  nerves  of  the  tooth  to  increase  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  animal.  Occasionally  the  hog  re¬ 
covers  after  such  treatment,  and  the  recovery 
due  to  some  other  cause  is  pointed  to  as  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  as  black  teeth, 
and  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  removal 
of  the  stained  teeth.  “Black  teeth,”  however, 
is  not  a  disease ;  but  sometimes  a  sign  of  ill- 
health,  indigestion,  sour  stomach  and  acid  se¬ 
cretions.  When  the  pig  is  made  all  right  by 
proper  treatment,  the  teeth  will  be  all  right. 
—Eds.] 
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TILE  DRAINAGE  NO.  14. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Special  Difficulties. 

Quicksand  presents  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  drainage.  If  there  is  a 
small,  miry  or  spring}-  place  in  a  plow-lot, 
considerable  expense  will  be  justified  in  ren¬ 
dering  it  arable,  and  preventing  the  necessity 
of  plowing  and  cultivating  around  it  and 
making  short  rows.  If  the  quicksand  is  soft 
and  will  not  hold  [together  and  stand  up,  but 
will  “slump”  or  slide  into  the  ditch  as  fast  as 
it  is  dug,  the  only  way  is  to  “crib”  as  fast  as 
you  dig;  that  is,  drive  down  long  stakes  and 
use  planks  or  boards  on  each  side  braced  apart 
to  keep  the  quicksand  back  till  the  ditch  is 
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Muck  and  Clay  Bed.— Fig.  037. 
dug  and  the  tiles  laid.  If  the  bottom  is  soft 
and  unstable  a  strip  of  board  must  be  laid  and 
the  tiles  laid  on  that.  Then  for  tiles  I  advise 
two  sizes,  one  fitted  exactly  within  the  other, 
and  breaking  joints  half  way.  The  outer  one 
serves  as  a  collar,  only  far  better  than  a 
narrow  collar  as  it  makes  the  tile  double  all 
the  way  and  effectually  shuts  out  the  quick¬ 
sand  and  admits  the  water.  As  the  earth  is 
filled  in  the  boards  at  the  sides  may  be  lifted 
out  and  used  for  another  section  or  length. 
It  is  laborious  work  to  drain  quick-sand  thus, 
but  if  it  is  drained  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  the 
earth  above  the  tiles  will  in  time  become  solid 
and  the  entire  field  may  be  plowed  and  culti¬ 
vated.  It  pays  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  or 
else  not  attempt  it  at  all. 

Oftentimes  there  will  be  only  two  or  )  hree 
rods  of  real  quick-sand  where  the  water  from 
higher  ground  oozes  to  the  surface,  and  then 
slowly  works  its  way  to  lower  ground  through 
a  long  “swale”  or  “run”  or  “slough.”  The 
drainage  of  the  “swale,'’  except  the  quick¬ 
sand,  presents  no  special  difficulties,  and  re¬ 
pays  the  work  tenfold  by  rendering  the  entire 
field  arable  instead  of  leaving  it  in  ungainly 
triangles  or  trapezoids  with  an  unsightly 
crooked  strip  of  Swamp  Grass  and  a  nucleus 
of  Cat  Tails  or  Sweet  Flag  at  its  head. 

Muck. — The  drainage  of  muck  swamps  pre¬ 
sents  no  very  great  difficulties  after  a  proper 


outlet  or  “outfall”  has  been  secured,  except 
to  secure  a  uniform  botton  for  the  tile  in  the 
clay.  Sometimes  while  the  upper  surface  of 
the  muck  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  its  lower  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  clay  bed  on 
which  it  rests  present  a  curved  or  uneven 
contour,  as  shown  in  Figure  637  where  a  ch 
show  the  line  of  the  clay.  In  such  cases  it  is 
important  to  sink  the  tiles  so  that  they  shall 
all  the  way  rest,  in  the  clay,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  a  b,  even  If  the  ditch  has  to 
be  sunk  four  or  five  feet  on  the  average. 
Muck  can  be  dug  very  easily — five  feet  in  it 
can  be  dug  as  easily  as  three  in  clay ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  after  muck  is  tiled  and  cultivated  for  a 
few  years,  it  often  settles  to  one-half  or  two 
thirds  its  original  depth,  and  if  the  tiles  are 
laid  no  deeper  at  first  than  in  clay  soil,  after 
the  muck  settles,  the  drains  will  be  too  near 
the  surface.  When  muck  is  first  drained,  and 
until  it  is  settled,  it  seems  to  be  too  light  for 
crops,  and  not  to  stand  drought  well.  Often 
it  will  grow  luxuriant  weeds  but  not  mature 
corn  or  wheat,  at  least  not  more  than  one  crop 
of  either.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  drain, 
age,  but  of  the  muck.  Usually  it  has  nitro¬ 
gen  iu  excess,  and  the  mineral  elements,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  seem  to  bo  deficient. 
Plain  rock  superphosphates,  or  with  a  little 
potash  added,  will  help  wonderfully.  And 
after  the  muck  is  well  settled,  and  the  roots 
of  crops  begin  to  get  down  to  the  clay  beneath 
and  bring  up  its  mineral  elements,  these  muck 
lands  often  come  to  be  of  great  value,  es¬ 
pecially  for  grass  and  for  root  crops,  turnips, 
onions  and  the  like.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
no  one  should  be  deterred  from  tile  draining 
muck,  by  the  apparent  lack  of  the  best  re¬ 
sults  for  a  year  or  two. 


NEW  GRAPES  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

The  readers  of  the  Rural  have  been  in 
other  years  and  from  time  to  time  informed 
that  there  is  a  region  favorable  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  grape  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  from  Newburgh  as  far  north  as  Kingston. 
Cultivators  of  this  fruit  have,  until  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  confined  their  planting  to 
the  Concord,  but  the  city  markets  are  here¬ 
after  to  be  supplied,  at  least  in  part,  with 
other  varieties  A  few  which  ripen  earlier 
than  Concord  are  of  better  flavor,  while 
there  are  others  more  flagrantly  foxy,  that 
have  been  planted  because  they  are  extremely 
hardy  and  abundant  in  fruit,  and  hence 
“there’s  money”  in  them. 

A  recent  examination  of  the  vineyard,  and 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  Barns,  a 
highly  intelligent  gentleman  and  practical 
culturist,  satisfied  me,  so  far  as  a  cautious  ob¬ 
server  can  be  satisfied  in  one  season,  with 
reference  to  several  of  the  new  and  old  grapes, 
their  habit  of  growth  and  fruiting,  as  well  as 
their  chances  of  coming  into  popular  favor. 
It  must  lie  understood  that  the  grower  will 
plant  and  bestow  bis  care  upon  the  grape  that 
gives  him  good  market  returns,  whatever  he 
may  think  or  know  of  its  quality. 

Vergennes  is  a  sturdy  and  a  rapid  grower: 
purely  native;  thick,  leathery,  large  leafed; 
berry  large,  and  clusters  large  and  compact. 
Ripens  fully  several  days  in  advance  of  Con¬ 
cord,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  quality.  In 
every  way  as  Mr.  Baras  remarked,  it  “looks 
like  business.”  Grows  readily  from  cuttings, 
anil  will  be  planted  as  fast  as  it  can  be  propa¬ 
gated. 

Hartford  grows  and  fruits  well,  but  will  be 
cut  off  for  something  better. 

Brighton  is  a  superior  grape  in  quality, 
and  rijicns  with  Hartford ;  ought  to  bring  twice 
as  much  in  the  markets ;  a  hardy,  good  grower, 
fairly  profitable  at  a  medimu  price  and  will 
steadily  increase  in  favor  as  a  table  grape. 

Ulster  Prolific,  as  grown  by  Mr.  Barns, 
must  certainly  receive  most  favorable  men¬ 
tion.  The  vine  is  of  the  unmistakably  hardy 
class,  and  the  f  nut  Is  attractive.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  it  will  attain  a  large  clientage  as  a 
black  grape.  The  1  jerries  are  of  medium 
size  and  the  clusters  large  to  veiy  large.  This 
seems  to  me  a  pure  native,  and  will  grow 
readily  from  cuttings.  It  had  its  origin  with 
Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood,  of  Marlboro. 

Moore’s  Early  has  had  great  praise  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  but  now  that  we  have  the 
Vergennes  within  reach,  there  is  no  reasona¬ 
ble  plea  left  for  planting  Moore’s 
Bacchus,  introduced  by  Mr,  Ricketts  as  a 
wine  grape,  and  the  name  is  suggestive  of 
its  pur] lose,  is  also  a  fine  late  table  grape,  far 
superior  to  Clinton,  one  of  its  parents.  It  is 
not  cloying  iu  its  sweetness,  like  the  Delaware 
when  fully  ripe,  but  melting,  brisk,  winey. 
The  berry  is  larger  than  Clinton,  and  the 
hardy  vine  is  loaded  with  solid  clusters. 

Wilder  appeared  superior  to  the  other 
Rogers’s  grapes  on  Mr.  Barns’s  grounds,  and  . 
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received  his  highest  commendation.  Cluster 
and  berry  large,  and  vines  prolific. 

Champion  is  grown  for  market  and  for  that 
alone.  It  is  the  first  of  the  blacks,  and  though 
disgusting  to  the  fancier  on  account  of  its 
aroma ,  brings  from  eight  to  ten  cents  a 
pound  iu  the  ?arly  market,  and  is  shipped  be¬ 
fore  the  Concord  is  ready  to  be  gathered.  As 
long  as  it  is  endured  at  that  price,  the  Cham¬ 
pion  will  be  placed  upon  the  market.  It  is 
immensely  productive,  and  “it  pays.” 

Poughkeepsie  Red,  claimed  to  be  a  seed- 
bug  of  Delaware  aud  better  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cay¬ 
wood.  the  originator,  makes  a  poor  show  by 
the  side  of  the  Delaware  on  the  same  ground, 
It  is  not  so  large  in  berry  or  cluster,  and  not 
a  good  grower. 

Lady  Washington  and  Duchess  are  both 
lacking  in  the  essentials  of  a  profitable  grape 
for  market.  The  latter  especially  shows 
tenderness  in  the  growth  and  a  disposition  to 
rot  in  the  cluster. 

Martha,  another  white,  has  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  B,,  but  on  account 
of  its  l'oxiness  aud  general  low  quality  he  will 
discard  it  to  give  place  to  the 
Empire  State,  which  shows  magnificent 
clusters  this  season.  It  is  a  superb  grower, 
aud  the  vines  are  “a  sight  worth  seeing.’ 
Being  a  cross  of  hardy  natives,  the  vine  is  all 
that  could  he  desired,  aud  will  carry  to  per¬ 
fection  as  much  fruit  us  the  Concord.  This 
is  the  white  grape  the  stock  of  which  was 
sold  last  Winter  to  the  late  Mr.  Stone,  of 
Rochester. 

Mr.  Barns’s  vines  are  as  near  as  may  be  on 
one  plot  of  ground,  and  receive  the  same 
cultivation ,  In  the  description  I  have  given 
more  of  his  impressions  than  my  own:  aud 
this  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  nurseryman  or 
grower,  but  rather  as  a  medium  of  comparison 
for  growers  on  other  soils  outside  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  A.  a.  bensel. 

[Mr,  Bensel  writes  us  that  in  his  direc¬ 
tion  for  pinning  fruit  trees  in  a  May  Number 
of  the  Rural,  ho  did  not  anticipate  the  ob¬ 
jection  raised  by  the  editor  aud  by  Dr.  Hos- 
kinds,  but  wrote  for  orchardists  who  never  al¬ 
low  wrongly  placed  branches  to  grow  large 
on  their  trees.  His  amendment  is  accepted. 
Eds.] 
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THE  JEFFERSON  GRAPE. 

I  have  between  40  and  50  varieties  of 
grapes  fruiting  in  my  vineyard  and  occasion¬ 
ally  take  pleasure  in  giving  my  experience 
with  some  new  variety  to  those  who  may  be 
unacquainted  with  it. 

I  propose  this  time  to  mention  the  Jefferson. 
In  the  Spring  of  1881  I  set  a  graft  of  this 
grape,  taken  from  a  young  vine  in  order  to  get 
a  specimen  of  the  fruit  sooner.  It  threw  out 
strong  arms,  and  last  year  gave  a  crop  of 
fruit  which  made  a  fine  display  for  a  young 
graft,  attracting  the  attention  of  visitors, 
among  whom  were  nurserymen  and  vine 
propagators,  some  of  whom  insisted  on  taking 
a  specimen  cluster  with  them  at  any  price  to 
exhibit,  until  the  fruit  was  aii  gone  save  a 
couple  of  clusters  which  I  reserved  for  my 
own  use  to  sample  aud  compare  the  quality 
with  that  of  other  varieties. 

1  must  acknowledge  1  was  most  agreeably 
sin-prised  with  the  grape,  some  of  the  clusters 
fully  equaling  the  finest  advertising  cuts  I 
have  ever  seen,  which  I  supposed  were  exagger¬ 
ations,  as  is  often  the  case  when  introducing 
new  grapes,  and  l  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

We  have  in  the  Jefferson  a  grape  possessing 
the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  Iona,  witb  double- 
shouldered  clusters  sufficiently  compact  for 
beauty,  but  not  enough  to  endanger  cracking, 
and  ripening  early  enough  to  insure  safety 
from  frost.  Then,  too,  its  keeping  qualities 
are  equaled  by  those  of  few  varieties  which 
attain  such  a  high  standard  for  excellence. 
The  foliage  is  strong  and  free  from  mildew. 
And,  still  further,  1  observed  that  it  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Rose-bugs,  while  vines  of 
other  varieties  iu  the  same  row  had  their 
foliage  completely  nddled,  and  others  were 
deprived  of  all  their  fruit.  Then,  too,  it  is 
said  the  vine  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  with¬ 
stand  the  frigidity  of  our  Winters  without 
protection,  which  is  certainly  a  great  advan¬ 
tage;  for  when  vines  attain  age  aud  become 
stiff  it  is  not  only  tedious  and  laborious  to  lay 
them  down,  but  the  loss  is  often  considerable 
by  having  the  vines  cracked  or  split  by  too 
short  bending.  If  this  variety  continues  to 
fulfill  in  years  to  come  what  it  has  promised 
last  year,  it  will  certainly  stand  second  to 
none  on  the  list  of  red  grapes. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  B.  Waldo. 


NIAGARA  GRAPE  SEEDLINGS. 

As  a  number  of  your  correspondents  have 
given  their  experiences  with  seedlings  from 
this  notorious  grape,  my  own  may  have  some 


interest  for  the  many  more  who  have  planted 
seeds  from  the  Rural  Distribution.  I  have 
seedlings  from  three  years’  successive  plant¬ 
ing,  and, so  far  as  appearances  go,  they  do 
not  differ  in  character  from  seedlings  of  other 
varieties  whose  tendencies  are  to  produce 
plants  of  little  or  no  value.  With  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  all  my  seedlings  of  the  Niagara  have 
developed  an  extraordinary  disposition  to  mil¬ 
dew  of  the  foliage,  rnanv  of  them  having  at 
this  date,  August  15,  lost  nearly  all  their  leaves 
through  its  effects.  The  one  exception  noted 
above,  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  growth,  aud 
it  is  vigorous,  with  healthy  foliage,  Iu  habit 
and  general  appearance  it  is  so  nearly  like  the 
parent  vine,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  the 
Niagara  itself.  This  vino  will  probably  fruit 
next  season,  when  we  shall,  perhaps,  know 
more  about  the  prospective  and  probable 
value  of  Niagara  seedlings.  After  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  80  years  in  planting  grape 
seeds,  I  am  obliged  to  say  1  have  found  no 
variety  which  has  shown  auy  marked  tenden, 
cy  towards  reproducing  itself  accurately  from 
seeds;  aud,  as  a  rule,  the  better  the  grape, 
the  less  likely  its  seedlings  are  to  show  any  im¬ 
provement  upoD  the  parent.  The  only  results 
I  have  been  able  to  produce,  which  promise  to 
be  of  interest  or  value,  have  been  through 
careful  crossing  or  hybridizing,  and  although 
my  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
crowned  with  the  success  I  have  hoped  for 
the  valuable  results  which  have  already  been 
attained  through  this  agency,  increase  my 
confidence  in  still  greater  improvement  in  our 
native  grapes  in  the  future. 

Delaware.  Ohio.  Geo.  W.  Campbell. 


Pomvlogiml 


McAFEE’S  NONE  SUCH,  PARK’S  KEEP 
ER  AND  LAWVER. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

These  Western  apples  are  somewhat  mixed 
up,  aud  I  have  been  trying  to  straighten  out 
the  facts.  As  I  formerly  lived  in  Kentucky,  I 
was  familiar  with  the  old  Nonesuch,  or 
“McAfee’s  Red.”  as  ic  was  often  called. 
Some  dozen  years  ago,  while  1  was  editor  of 
the  Vermont  Farmer,  J  saw  in  my  Western 
exchanges  a  good  deal  about  a  new  apple 
called  “Park’s  Keeper,"  said  to  have  originated 
iu  Missouri,  but  which  some,  even  then,  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  MoAlce,  which  originated 
at  McAfee’s  old  Fort,  near  Uarrodsburgli,  in 
Kentucky^  About  the  same  time,  the  same 
Mr.  Park  called  attention  to  two  other  “new” 
apples,  one  of  which,  called  “Campbellite,’ 
turned  out  to  be  the  White  Winter  Pearmain 
of  Indiana.  (See  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  last 
edition,  page  405.)  The  other  was  called 
“Lawver,”  and  this,  though  almost  identical 
in  tree,  is  decidedly  distinct  from  McAfee  in 
fruit.  The  shape  of  Lawver  is  roundish,  in¬ 
clining  to  oblate,  color  a  rich  reddish  purple 
(without  stripes)  where  fully  exposed,  aud  a 
very  slight  bloom.  McAfee  is  striped  and 
splashed  with  red  of  a  lighter  shade  t.hau  Law¬ 
ver,  and  in  form  is  round,  or  slightly  conic 
sometimes  almost  oblong.  The  remarkable 
identity  of  the  trees  of  these  two  varieties  cso 
great  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  except 
by  their  fruit)  points  with  much  certainty  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Lawver  is  a  seedling 
of  the  widely  disseminated  and  popular 
McAfee. 

When  Mr.  Park  called  attention  to  his 
“Park’s  Keeper,”  he  stated  that  it  was  a  seed¬ 
ling  found  in  an  old  Indian  orchard.  This  was 
c  f  course  incorrect,  the  ‘  ‘  Keeper”  being  iden¬ 
tified  as  McAfee’s  Nouesuch.  This  Is  indorsed 
by  Mr.  Downing,  who  writes:— “The  Park’s 
Keeper  1  hud  from  Kansas  is  McAfee’s  None¬ 
such,  yet  some  doubt  it.”  Mr.  Downing  gives 
but  oue  syuomym  to  this  apple  iu  “Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees,”  the  old  oue  of  the  McAfee’s 
Red,  but  Mr.  It.  J.  Black,  of  Bremen,  Ohio, 
in  an  instructive  article  in  the  New  York 
Examiner  upon  Southern  Apples  gives,  besides 
Park’s  Keeper,  Large  Striped  Winter  Pear- 
main,  Missouri  Superior,  aud  Wyandotte  in 
addition. 

The  “Indian  orchard”  origin  of  Park’s 
Keeper  is  also  attributed,  in  “Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees,”  to  the  Lawver,  but  this  is  corrected  iu 
Mr.  Downing’s  “Selected  Fruits,”  and  the  true 
origin  (with  Mr.  Henry  Burichter,  near 
Parksvillo,  Missouri),  is  given. 

This  matter  of  straightening  out  the  facts 
iu  connection  with  the  history  of  valuable  or 
remarkable  fruits  is  of  much  interest  and  im¬ 
portance,  aud  all  accurate  information  ou 
such  points  is  extremely  acceptable  to  students 
of  pomology.  1  should  have  added,  above, 
that  iu  "Selected  Fruits”  there  is  a  full  list  of 
the  synomyms  of  McAfee,  aud  also  mention 
Dr.  Howsley’s  investigations  establishing  the 
identity  of  McAfee  with  Park’s  Keeper. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Convenient  Ladder  for  Gathering 
Fruit. 


spots  each.  The  posterior  spot  is  large  and  is 
really  an  abortive  nectar  tube.  The  spiracles 
are  also  black.  The  antennas  are  seven- 
jointed  and  quite  hairy.  The  beak  is  strong 
and  prominent. 

The  lice  are  wont  to  congregate  on  the  under 
side  of  the  branches,  and,  as  my  little  boy  re¬ 
marked,  are  in  columns  as  if  ready  to  march. 
It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  them  scat- 
tered  about  on  the 

leaves  and  green  Antennae.-Fio  -6S& 
stems.  Figures  *127,  628  and  629,  drawn  by  one 
of  my  students,  Mr.  G.  W.  Park,  show  very 
accurately  the  form  and  markings  of  these 
giant  lice. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description, 
these  lice  agree  closely  with  Harris’s  Lachnus 
Caryse.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that  this  is 
the  same  species,  which  for  some  reason  has 
changed  its  food  plaut. 

REMEDIES. 

I  found,  two  years  ago,  that  throwing  strong 
lye  by  the  use  of  Whitman’s  Fountain  pump, 
on  to  the  branches  where  the  lice  were  clus¬ 
tered,  killed  them  speedily.  A  strong  tobacco 
decoction  is  also  fatal  to  the  lice.  Tobacco 
smoke  puffed  on  to  the  lice  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
mon  bee-smoker  causes  them  to  drop  to  the 
ground,  from  which  they  seem  unable  to  rise. 

I  am  also  trying  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene 
oil  with  every  indication  of  success.  To  make 
these  compounds  I  use  a  quart  of  soft  soap,  to 
which  I  add  a  gallon  of  water.  These  are 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  then  removed  from 
the  fire,  when  I  add  a  pint  of  kerosene  or 
crude  carbolic  acid.  These  are  afterwards 
diluted  by  adding  from  25  to  50  parts  of  water, 
as  the  tree  will  bear.  If  too  strong,  the 
foliage  will  be  injured.  I  have  used  these 
mixtures  on  plant  lice  of  other  species  for 
several  years  with  gratifying  success. 

Fig.  627,  shows  the  winged  females,  Fig.  628, 
gives  a  view  of  the  apterous  louse,  and  Fig. 
629  a  view  of  the  antennae. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


rated  catalogue  of  the  Lincoln  Patent  Chan¬ 
nel  Creamery.  It  is  claimed  that  these  cans 
combine  the  advantages  of  shallow  and  deep 
setting. 

Also  circular  of  the  Woodbury  Butter 
Worker. 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Bannockburn  Farm,  Rot 
Chester,  N.  Y.  Price  list  of  small  fruit  plants 
carnations,  pansies,  roses  and  shrubs.  Among 
the  strawberry  novelties  are  Daniel  Boone 
Atlantic  and  James  Vick. 


A  light  ladder,  supported  by  legs  as  shown 
n  Fig.  635,  is  sometimes  a  convenience  in 
gathering  fruit  from  young  trees,  the  limbs  of 
which  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  one’s 
weight  on  a  ladder  placed  directly  against  the 
tree.  The  ono  I  have  used  is  about  10  feet  high, 
and  the  legs  consist  of  strips  an  inch  and  a- 
half  square.  These  are  attached  to  the  side 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Connecticut. 

Gale’s  Ferry,  Hew  London  Co.,  Aug.  27. 
We  are  having  it  quite  dry  here  through  the 
present  month.  Had  plenty  of  rain  all 
through  the  Spring  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Summer.  Hay  was  good  and  field  crops  good 
generally.  Potato  rot  is  reported  a  few  miles 
below  us,  but  none  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
this  locality.  It  is  our  “off”  year  for  apples, 
consequently  there  will  be  but  a  poor  show  of 
that  fruit  hereabout.  m.  w. 

Indiana. 

Buckskin,  Gibson  Co.,  Aug.  20.—  Crops  are 
good  except  wheat,  some  of  which  is  aver¬ 
aging  in  bushel  to  the  acre.  On  good  ground 
the  average  is  generally  between  8  and  13 
bushels,  while  extra  rich  land  has  made  19 
bushels— my  own  crop  averaged  17.  I  planted 
the  Blush  Potato  on  April  9  on  tolerably  good 
ground,  having  cut  it  into  eight  pieces.  They 
were  hoed  three  times,  dug  July  20,  and 
weighed  17  pounds.  c.  p. 

Daggett,  Owen  Co.,  Aug.  31. — I  cut  my 
Rural  Blush  Potato  into  ten  pieces,  with  one 
eye  in  each  piece.  The  ground  was  wet  and  cold 
when  I  planted  it.  I  put  in  each  hill  a  double 
handful  of  fine  dry  manure  and  hoed  the  crop 
several  times ;  hut  did  not  hill  up  very  much. 
I  think  they  were  ripe  the  last  of  July,  but  I 
did  not  dig  them  until  August  22.  Yield  54 
pounds.  Five  potatoes  weighed  five  pounds. 
Eating  quality  No.  1.  Potatoes  all  of  market¬ 
able  size.  M.  a.  B. 

Poplar  Grove,  Howard  Co.,  Aug.  18.— 
Wheat  averages  10  bushels  per  acre,  grading 
No.  3.  Corn  promises  a  good  crop.  Apples, 
a  medium  crop.  Meadows  good.  Prospects 
good  for  a  good  crop  of  clover  seed.  Some 
hogs  dying.  w.  m. 

Iowa. 

State  Center,  Marshal  Co.,  Aug.  25.— 
Wheat,  oats  and  grass  good  around  here. 
Corn  very  backward  on  account  of  cold,  wet 
weather.  Prices  are:  Wheat,  from  50  to  80 
cents;  corn,  33  cents;  oats,  32  cents;  butter, 
12  to  13 cents;  eggs,  12 cents;  hogs,  $5.50.  h.w. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Aug.  25. — Com  is 
made ;  crop  unprecedentedly  good.  It  is  glaz¬ 
ing.  Oats  are  equally  good.  Wheat  in  its 
last  stage:  thrashing  is  resulting  wretchedly; 
three  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  averaging 
about  seven ;  quality  soft,  shrunk  and  full  of 
chess.  In  fact,  those  who  plowed  it  under  in 
the  Spring  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  which 
is  always  creditable.  Potatoes  and  all  vegeta¬ 
bles  exceedingly  fine,  and  never  exceeded  in 
quantity.  Fruit  plentiful.  Wheat  is  worth 
60  to  90  cents;  old  com.  nearly  gone,  34  cents; 
oats,  18  cents;  potatoes,  25  cents:  beets,  40 
cents;  apples,  75  cents;  peaches.  50  cents  to 
$1.00;  hay,  $4.00  per  ton ; — (all  other  quotations 
per*  bushel).  Farmers  very  anxious  to  know 
what  they  are  likely  to  receive  for  new 
com.  b. 

Thayer.  Neosho  Co..  Aug.  15. — Cora  crop 
good— safe  beyond  a  doubt.  Rain  has  fallen 
in  good  time  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Farmers  are  getting  ready  to  sow  rye  for  Fall 
and  Winter  pasturage.  The  Castor  Bean 
crop  promises  well;  just  beguu  to  ripen.  Flax 
crop  better  than  usual.  Potatoes  good — no  mar 
ket  for  them  at  present.  Fruit  fair  to  good.  a.  t 
Maryland. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore  Co.,  August  29.— I 
planted  one  “Blush”  Potato  last  Spring  hav¬ 
ing  cut  it  into  12  pieces  with  one  eye  in  each. 
There  were  two  rows  two  feet  apart  :  hills  the 
same;  cultivated  flat  with  hoe  only.  Dug 
to-day  40  pounds — 93  potatoes— all  large 
enough  for  cooking.  One  hill  had  10  potatoes 
weighing  7l<|  pounds.  The  editor  of  one  of 
my  agricultural  paper's  some  t  ime  ago  “kinder” 
sneered  at  the  Rural's  calculations  of  yield 
Of  crops  as  impossibilities.  When  the  editor 
said  his  Blush  Potatoes  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
600  bushels  per  acre  I  believed  it;  but  never 
expected  to  exceed  it ;  but  I  have  done  so,  as 
my  yield  was  at  the  “rate  of”— that’s  the 
phrase  the  editor  aforesaid  complained  of — 
648  bushels  per  acre.  The  hill  yielding 
pounds  was  at  the  “rate  of”  1,458  bushels  per 
acre.  I  think  1,000  bushels  per  acre  is  among 
the  possibilities.  We  had  better  all  aim  at 
that,  and  if  we  get  500  be  thankful,  a.  l.  c. 

.11  a.Hh  ai'luiM'its, 

Fall  River,  Bristol  Co.,  Aug.  28.— My 
Blush  Potato  weighed  two  ounces.  It  sprouted 
in  the  Winter,  being  kept  where  it  was  warm, 
and  I  rubbed  off  three  sprouts  and  they  never 
sprouted  again.  When  it  was  planted  last 
Spring.  1  found  three  more  good  sprouts  so 
the  potato  was  cut  in  only  three  pieces.  It  was 
planted  in  three  hills,  one  piece  in  a  hill,  and 
only  one  sprout  from  each  piece  came  up.  The 
pieces  were  planted  alongside  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  a  few  days  earlier,  and  they  began 


EXCELLENT  HATCHERS. 

L.  J.  Coon,  of  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  raised 
from  three  settings  48  chickens  from  50  eggs. 
He  put  17  eggs  under  two  different  hens,  and 
16  under  the  third.  One  of  the  hens  was  a 
half-blood  Bantam  and  hatched  all  of  the  17. 
The  other  two  hatched  15  and  16  respectively. 
This  is  not  a  fish  story,  but  I  have  the  proof 
that  it  is  true.  If  any  of  the  Rural  readers 
can  beat  this.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them 
through  the  Rural.  g.  w.  p. 

Portville,  N.  Y. 


Sowing  rye  to  plow  in  for  corn,  with 
or  after  buckwheat  has  lately  been  spoken 
of  in  several  papers.  My  experiment  in 
this  line  was  not  a  successful  one.  The 
corn  was  light,  whether  it  was  because  buck¬ 
wheat  is  not  the  right  crop  to  precede  corn  or 
because  the  ground  on  which  the  rye  was 
plowed  in,  was  too  loose  or  dry  for  the  corn.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  Rural  readers,  on  this  matter.  a.  s. 


Fruit  Ladder.— Fig.  635. 
of  the  ladder,  by  passing  a  long  bolt  through 
the  hole  as  shown.  The  legs  are  stayed  by  a 
cross-piece  towards  the  bottom.  This  should 
be  about  four  feet  long,  to  give  stability-  to  the 
ladder.  When  not  desired  for  gathering  fruit, 
the  legs  are  removed  by  taking  out  the  bolt. 
The  l>olt  is  placed  through  the  top  of  the  legs 
to  hold  them  together,  and  they  are  stored 
away-  until  needed.  This  implement  will  be 
fouud  useful  in  saving  the  branches  of  young 
trees  from  injury,  as  well  as  in  promoting  con¬ 
venience  in  gathering  fruit.  “Elm.” 


Rye  is  not  counted  a  profitable  crop  to  grow 
for  grain  alone,  says  the  Breeders’  Gazette  of 
Chicago.  Near  paper  mills  the  priee  paid  for 
the  straw  sometimes  makes  it  a  leading  crop; 
but  generally  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  minor 
crops  of  any  region.  In  our  own  experience 
we  have  found  it  quite  the  best  grain  with 
which  to  sow  grass  or  clover  seed,  and  the 
large  amount  of  good  pasturage  the  crop  gives 
in  a  favorable  Fall  and  Spring  is  a  point  much 
in  its  favor.  We  have  had  fully  10  weeks  of 
pasturage,  six  in  Autumn  and  four  in  Spring, 
and  then  have  had  a  good  yield  of  grain.  Rye 
is  good  food,  especially-  for  hogs,  when  ground 
and  mixed  with  water  or  milk.  Taken  all  in 
all,  we  believe  it  might  be  growu  more  gener¬ 
ally  to  advantage  on  stock  farms. 


A  NEW  INSECT  PEST  ON  THE  BASS¬ 
WOOD. 


professor  a.  j.  cook. 


A  few  days  since  my  little  boy-  came  to  me 
and  said,  “O  Papa!  There  is  a  new  insect 
working  on  the  Basswood!  It  is  a  plant  louse 
and  a  regular  Jumbo!” 

Whatever  strikes  at  the  Basswood,  aims  a 
blow  at  apiculture  and  so  is  the  enemy  of  the 
bee-keeper.  It  surely  will  be  interesting  to 
know  this  new  enemy,  that  we  may*  strike 
back  whenever  it  attacks.  Two  years  ago  I 
saw  a  Basswood,  the  branches  of  which  were 
dying  from  an  attack  by  this  same  insect.  I 
procured  specimens,  applied  a  remedy  and 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN, 


I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  nec¬ 
essity  that  all  farmers  should  pick  their  seed 
corn  in  the  Fall.  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  in 
Iowa  who  did  not  have  to  replant  the  past 
season.  Here  is  my  plan,  pursued  with  suc¬ 
cess  for  30  years: — 

As  soon  as  corn  is  in  the  dough  I  take  a  sack 
on  my  shoulder  and,  passing  bet ween  the  rows 
select  the  largest  and  ripest  ears.  As  soon  as 
I  have  enough  picked  to  take  care  of  that  half- 
day-,  I  take  the  ears  home,  strip  them  and 
hang  them  in  bunches  in  a  dry  place,  reject¬ 
ing  all  that  may  prove  defective  in  any  way. 
Never  pick  all  day  and  pile  the  ears  up;  and 
never  leave  them  all  night  unhung. 

If  corn  can  be  hung  in  a  granary  or  other 
dry  place  where  mice  will  not  molest  it.  it 
mav  hang  till  Spring,  but  as  I  have  no  rniee- 
proof  building.  I  adopt  the  following  plan; 
I  hang  as  much  as  •  I  have  room  for  iu  the 
cook-room,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
I  shell  it  into  iron  powder  canisters,  holding 
about  three  gallons  each  and  having  small 
holes  punched  for  the  admission  of  air.  These 
are  m ice-proof.  I  then  fill  up  the  cook-room 
ceiling  again  with  bunches  of  seed,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before. 

The  main  ideas  are  these:— Corn  should  be 
selected  long  enough  before  frost  to  be  per¬ 
fectly-  dry.  It  must  not  be  heated  iu  piles. 
It  must,  not  be  housed  iu  too  large  a  bulk  aud 
it  must  be  kept  dry.  Other  details  are  minor 
considerations. 

From  actual  tests  I  find  ground  fall-plowed 
deeply  aud  well  harrowed  in  Spring,  gives 
at  least  one-third  more  corn  than  the  same 
ground  when  it  has  a  coat  of  stable  manure 
and  is  plowed  iu  the  Spring.  I  find  also 
that  yellow  corn  requires  richer  soil  than 
white  to  arrive  at  the  same  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  that  white  corn  is  better  for  horses 
than  yellow.  For  cold  weather  feeding  and 
for  fattening  swine  yellow  corn  is  the  best. 

Warren  Co.,  Ia.  r.  j.  w.  mocre. 


WORTH  NOTING 


Do  not  let  frost  harm  the  buckwheat.  Give 
the  grain  plenty  of  air  for  a  few  days  after  it 

is  thrashed  . 

Select  your  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Nar. 
cissus  for  another  year.  Give  them  rich,  mel 
low  soil  and  plant  them  from  three  to  six  inch¬ 
es  deep  according  to  size.  Hardy  lily  bulbs 

may  also  be  planted  this  Fall. . . 

Prune  your  grape-vines  as  soon  as  the  leaves 

are  dead . . . . 

You  may  still  sow  turnip  seed . 

Give  wheat  a  chance  to  tiller.  If  your  land 
is  badly  fitted  and  too  much  seed  is  sown,  it 
has  no  chance.  Remember  that  grass  seed 
sown  with  wheat  either  crowds  the  wheat  or 

the  wheat  is  crowded  by  the  grass . 

The  only  use  the  public  has  for  either  Gould 
or  Vanderbilt  is  for  dog  to  eat  dog.  says  the 
Dairy-.  It  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  the 
country  could  have,  aud  do  more  to  restore 
public  confidence  iu  the  future  of  business  aud 
our  institutions  thau  anything  else,  if  about  a 
dozen  of  these  dogs  could  be  eaten  up  by  each 
other,  and  the  last  survivor  taken  to  the  dog 

pound . . . . . 

We  have  never  found  it  desirable  to  roll 
after  sowing  wheat  or  rye  aud  we  have  tested 

t  thoroughly . . . . . 

Farmers  often  take  the  pains  to  sift  out  the 
largest  grains  of  wheat  for  seed.  But  the  larg¬ 
est  grains  often  come  from  the  smallest  heads. 

Dig  your  potatoes  as  soon  as  the  vines  are 
dead.  They  may  not  keep  any  better,  but 
they-  will  not  then  be  injured  by  moles,  grubs 

or  wire- worms . .  f . 

Shock  the  corn  so  that  it  w  ill  stand  a  gale. 
Cut  out  now-  the  canes  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries  that  have  fruited.  Thera  is  no 
better  time.  Bum  them .  Leave  only  three  or 
four  of  the  new  canes.  Tie  them  to  a  stake . . 

For  the  climate  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
seeds  for  next  year’s  crop  of  earliest  lettuce, 
cabbage,  etc. ,  should  be  sown  the  middle  of 
this  month.  The  plants  may  tie  set  in  cold- 
frames  for  protection  through  the  Winter.  Do 
it,  you  who  would  have  the  earliest  vegetables 

of  this  kind . 

Hurry  up  the  new-  strawberry  plantations- 


Bass-w-ood  Plant  Louse.— Winged  Fe¬ 
male.— Fig  627. 

had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  enemy 
wholly  vanquished.  Lust  year  I  sought  far 
and  wide,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  this  pest. 
This  year  1  have  received  it  from  Wisconsin 
with  the  report  that  it  is  doing  serious  damage 
to  the  American  Lindens. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  word  Jumbo  applies  well  to  these  lice. 
They-  are  very  large  for  plant  lice.  The 
winged  ovoviparous  forms  (Fig.  627)  arc,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  is  usually  true,  even  more 
numerous  than  are  the  apterous  ones  (Fig. 
628).  Tho  e  with  wings  are  about  one  eeuti- 

/)  meter  (7-18  of  an 
.  //  inch)  long  to  the 

of  the  wings. 

Tho  body  is  about 
j  .*/ /  h  five  millimeters  (7- 

rJ  Jt'V-r  .  ^  82  af  ttn  inch)  long. 

Bass-wood  Loosit.-Eio.ffis.  The  antenna)  (Fig. 
629;  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the 
legs  nearly  twice  as  long.  The  wings  expand 
fully  16  millimeters,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  Tho  head,  antennae,  eyes,  thorax, 
wings  and  certain  spots  on  the  abdomen  are 
black.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  whitish  bloom.  Tho  base  of  the  wings 
and  tho  femora  are  yellowish -brown.  The  other 
portions  of  the  legs  are  black.  On  the  back  are 
four  rows  of  black  spots.  The  two  more  cen¬ 
tral  rows  show  eight  spots  each.  These  spots 
are  subrectangular,  and  show  a  tendency  to 
run  together.  The  lateral  rows  contain  five 


ancons 


Benson  Maule  &  Co.,  129  and  131  Front 
St.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  catalogue,  gratis 
to  all,  offers,  besides  the  usual  farm  and  gar. 
den  seeds,  an  extended  list  of  valuable  wheats. 
Among  them  we  notice  Lovett’s  New  White. 
Martin’s  Amber  aud  Golden  Prolific.  This 
catalogue  also  offers  the  leading  breeds  of 
swine,  poultry,  ducks  and  turkeys. 

WillamE.  Lincoln,  Warren  Mass.  Illus 
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to  bloom  about  a  week  before  the  Beauties. 
The  vines  of  the  latter  died  and  the  potatoes 
were  dug  over  two  weeks  before  the  Blush. 
The  Blush  yielded  from  the  three  sprouts  37 
potatoes  weighing  1XJ  pounds  two  ounces,  being 
97  times  the  weight  of  the  “seed.”  The  larg¬ 
est  one  weighed  13  ounces  and  there  were 
only  four  smallish  ones  among  them.  1  think 
the  crop  very  good  from  the  quantity  of 
seed  planted.  The  planting  was  on  new 
ground  where  the  sod  had  been  newly  turned. 
The  hills  were  enriched  with  fertilizers,  c.f.f. 
iHIcbtgiiiii 

Bedford,  Cal.  Co.,  Aug.  22. — I  have  har¬ 
vested  my  wheat.  I  planted  40  kernels  of 
Surprise,  one  kernel  in  a  place  about  18  in¬ 
ches  apart,  35  of  which  grew,  maturing  753 
heads  of  fair  size;  but  the  berry  is  somewhat 
shrunken.  It  was  hoed  twice,  planted  Hepl . 
18,  on  fallow  ground,  soil  clayey  loam.  Think 
it  will  be  a  fine  wheat  if  not  too  late.  I 
counted  as  high  as  31  heads  from  one  kernel 
of  seed.  Shumaker  planted  in  drill  about  one 
week  earlier.  Shall  have  about  a  peck  of 
that.  It  got  the  same  care  and  same  soil  as 
Surprise,  yet  the  yield  was  not  so  great. 
The  Fultzo-Clawson  got  the  same  care  ami 
soil  as  the  other  varieties;  was  pluntod  in  drill 
Heads  good,  well  matured.  Straw  large 
About  three  days  earlier  than  Surprise,  but 
not  so  early  as  Shumaker.  There  will  be 
more  than  a  peck  of  that.  Weather  very 
dry  all  through  this  month.  People  just 
finishing  oat  harvest.  Oat  crop  good  and 
well  secured.  Wheat  of  poor  quality,  and 
not  yielding  very  well.  Corn  very  late. 
Fruit  crop  small.  Potatoes  good.  w.  e.  w. 

Missouri. 

McDonald  Co.,  Aug.  25.— Crops  of  all  kinds 
are  unusually  good  here  this  season.  There 
are  very  few  orchards  here,  a  fact  that  seems 
very  strange  to  me,  for  this  is  undoubtedly 
a  fine  fruit  country.  What  few  there  are  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  s.  G.  w. 

Oil  to. 

Leipsic,  Putnam  Co..  August  27. — The 
yield  of  wheat  in  this  county  is  not  above  half 
a  crop,  and  generally  it  is  of  poor  quality. 
Prices  range  from  75  cents  to  81.00  per  bushel. 
The  prospect  for  a  good  corn  crop  is  certainly 
not  very  flattering.  The  planting  season  was 
late,  owing  to  excessive  rains  and  cold 
weather.  Although  “seed  corn”  had  been 
pronounced  as  of  uncertain  growth,  ample 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  best 
that  could  he  bad,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  put  in  each  hill  to  insure  a  full  stand:  yet 
the  stand  is  light.  The  same  cause  prevented 
cultivation  at  the  proper  time,  except  on  land 
well  underdrained.  Our  farmers  are  placing 
miles  of  tile  drain  through  the  fields  of  the 
“Black  Swamp,”  and  the  result  is  wonderful. 
Hay  is  a  good  crop,  aud  most  of  it  secured  in 
good  shape.  Early  potatoes  excellent  ;  late 
ones  will  be  an  average  crop  unless  they  rot, 
and  of  rotting  there  is  some  complaint.  Oats 
good,  but  few  raised.  Buckwheat  looks  well; 
only  enough  growu  for  home  use.  Apples  are 
not  plentiful,  but  there  are  more  than  will  be 
needed  for  home  consumption.  What  few 
pears  and  grapes  are  grown  here  look  splen¬ 
did.  I  planted  48  grains  of  Shoe  peg  Corn  oa 
June  5th ;  every  grain  germiuated,  and  the 
corn  now  looks  well.  The  Blush  Potato  is 
still  growing,  and  promises  finely,  considering 
the  soil  and  care  which  it  received.  No  rain 
for  the  past  thirty  days,  except  a  light  shower 
on  August  20.  Weather  cool  ami  pleasant. 

T.  J.  W. 

Cadiz,  Harrison  Co.,  Aug.  23. — Having  sev¬ 
eral  new  varieties  of  potatoes  of  my  own  pro¬ 
ducing,  which  together  with  the  Blush  I 
wished  to  plant  in  my  garden  where  they 
would  be  under  my  own  care,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  plant  them  t<  >0  close — two  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  one  foot  in  the  drill.  I 
am  confident  that  with  more  room  the  Blush 
would  have  produced  fully  one-third  more. 
As  proof  of  this,  the  plant  that  was  next  to 
the  walk,  where  it  had  more  room,  yielded 
three  pounds.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  lime¬ 
stone,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  it 
mellow,  it  became  very  bard  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  weather  condition*,  however,  were, 
up  to  the  middle  of  July,  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  From  that  time  until  August  22,  we 
had  no  rain.  I  have  been  very  careful  in 
making  up  my  report,  and  the  following  are 
the  exact  facts.  For  seed  I  had  two  Rural 
Blush  Potatoes  weighing  two  ounces,  received 
through  the  R.  F.  S.  D.  There  wore  17  eyes 
which  were  planted  April  15.  Fertilizers, 
stable  manure,  wood  ashes,  aud  at  the  second 
hoeing,  a  top-dressing  of  soluble  Pacific 
Guano  well  worked  in  with  the  hoe.  Planted 
alongside  of  other  sorts,  two  feet  by  one. 
Yield,  3(5)-£  pounds.  Average  per  single  eye, 
34X  ounces.  Number  of  tubers,  171.  Aver¬ 
age  weight  &%  ounces.  Five  largest  50  ounces" 
Rate  per  acre,  773J£  bushels,  I  hope  ihat  some 
one  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  report,  for  J 
believe  that  in  favorable  soil,  with  a  good  sea¬ 
son,  and  with  such  cultivation  as  I  have  given 
it,  tlie  Blush  would  produce  a  thousand  bush¬ 


els  to  the  acre.  I  would  call  it  medium  early 
instead  of  medium  late.  s.  y.  k. 

Oregon. 

Union  Co. — We  have  about  thirty  Niagara 
Grape  plants.  Most  of  them  were  planted  in 
the  open  ground  and  did  fully  as  well  as 
those  planted  in  a  box  in  the  house.  We  have 
twelve  hills  of  the  Blush  Potato,  and  they  are 
looking  line.  The  Centennial  Wheat  is  very 
thrifty  and  made  very  largo  stools,  but  does 
not  throw  up  many  heads  and  seems  consider¬ 
ably  mixed.  Several  varieties  of  flowers  in 
bloom;  some  I  prize  very  highly,  mus.  j.  a. 

Pennsylvnutn. 

Hughesvtlle,  Lycoming  Co.,  Aug.  30. — 

A  part  of  the  Rural  Surprise  Wheat  was 
sown  ns  a  Spring  wheat.  It  grew  to  about  15 
inches  in  hight,  tillered  quite  freely,  never 
headed  out  and  by  Sept.  1 .  had  entirely  dried 
up.  The  remainder  was  planted  Sept.  14.  It 
came  up  and  made  a  very  good  top  before 
cold  weather  came  on,  stood  the  Winter  re¬ 
markably  well — not  a  single  plant  having  been 
injured.  It  tillered  more  than  any  wheat  I 
have  ever  seen ;  the  least  stool  numbered  91 
heads  and  stalks,  and  the  largest  121.  It  rusted 
so  badly  that  I  never  gathered  a  single  kernel 
of  the  crop.  The  Fultzo-Clawson  was  sown  on 
1,089  square  feet  of  ground.  It  stood  the 
Winter  exceedingly  well;  but  also  rusted 
badly.  It  produced  1 1  medium-sized  sheaves, 
which  when  thrashed  yielded  81  pounds  of 
badly  shrunken  wheat.  If  the  kernels  had 
boon  as  large  and  plump  as  those  planted,  I 
ha vo  no  doubt  but  that  the  yield  would  have 
been  a  full  bushel.  I  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  give  it  another  trial  or  not.  The 
latter  part  of  the  season  here  was  wet  and 
quite  unfavorable  to  the  growth  and  ripening 
of  wheat.  The  graft©  seeds  were  buried  in 
earth  iu  the  cellar  as  soon  as  received,  where 
they  remained  until  May  1,  when  they  were 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  They  came  up  at 
once,  though  quite  a  number  of  the  plants 
perished  from  mildew.  1  still  have  1 15  thrifty 
vines  left  The  Blush  Potatoes  awarded  me  as 
rny  prize  on  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn,  were 
planted  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground. 
They  are  now  fully  ripe.  Some  were  dug  a 
few  days  ago  with  a  view  of  estimating  the 
yield,  which  from  this  test  will  be  127  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  508  bushels  per  acre.  The 
yield  of  Burbank  alongside,  with  the  same 
treatment,  is  240  bushels  per  acre.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  it  1  will  give  the  exact  yield  when  all 
are  dug,  also  the  method  of  cultivation.  [Yes) 
please.  Eds.]  d.  s. 

Tennessee- 

Green  Briar,  Robertson  Co.,  Aug.  20. — 
My  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
cutting  up.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  much  earlier  tbau  our  common  field 
corn;  will  yield  better,  besides  being  much 
better  for  cutting  up  for  fodder;  it  has  more 
leaves  aud  less  stalk.  8,  k.  c. 


(Querist. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  Accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  tn  insure  attention.] 

rennet:  making  cheese  in  a  small  way. 

M.  E.  C.,  Severance,  Kansas:  What  do 
writers  mean  by  a  spoonful  of  rennet?  Of 
wliat  strength  should  it  be?  Is  there  any  way  of 
preparing  rennet  with  spirits?  How  warm 
should  the  milk  for  cheese-making  be  when 
the  rennet  is  put  into  it?  How  should  cheese 
be  made  in  a  small  way? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  meant 
by  a  “spoonful it  is  as  indefinite  as  a  “little 
salt,”  or  “apiece  of  butter”  so  often  mentioned 
by  cooks  in  their  recipes.  Rennet  should  al¬ 
ways  be  of  a  standard  strength  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  be  accurately  measured,  aud  the  milk 
should  lie  brought  to  an  exact  temperature,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  thermometer,  otherwise  the 
curd  will  differ  every  time  and  no  two  makes 
of  cheese  will  be  alike.  The  chemical  effect  of 
rennet,  upon  milk  is  as  certain  and  accurate 
as  the  effects  of  weights  iu  a  scale,  and  as  a 
grain  in  one  scale  or  the  other  will  turn  the 
balance  so  the  least  variation  in  the  strength 
and  quantity  of  the  rennet  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk  will  affect  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  the  curding.  To  make  rennet  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows:  Take  a  stomach  of  a  sucking 
calf;  empty  it  of  its  contents,  but  do  not 
wash  it;  put  a  handful  of  salt  iu  it;  spread  the 
stomach  flat;  nib  salt  on  the  outside,  and  leave 
it  24  hours;  then  empty  the  salt,  except  what 
adheres  to  the  inside;  rub  the  outside  again 
with  salt;  put  a  stiff  twig  of  hickory  in  it  Dent 
to  stretch  it  and  hang  it  up  iu  a  dry  place  to 
dry.  The  longer  this  is  kept  the  stronger  will 
be  its  action.  As  long  as  it  is  kept  dry  it.  will 
not  spoil.  In  making  cheese  in  a  small  way  it 
is  best  to  keep  the  rennets  iu  this  way  and  use 
them  as  follows:  For  40  gallons  of  milk,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  dried  stomach  or  a  piece  1% 
inch  square,  is  cut  off  and  steeped  for  24  hours 
iu  half  a  pint  of  freshly-made  brine,  at  70  de¬ 


grees  of  temperature  for  24  hours.  Rennet  is 
not  prepared  w,th  spirits  nor  is  it  to  be  heated 
more  than  blood  heat.  This  quantity  of  ren¬ 
net  poured  and  w  ell  stirred  into  40  gallons  of 
milk  at  90  degrees,  will  bring  the  eurd  in 
about  one  hour;  if  a  soft  cheese  is  required  the 
milk  is  not  warmed  so  much — 80  degrees  is  the 
usual  temperature — but  more  time  is  required 
to  bring  the  eurd.  The  tub  should  be  covered 
to  retain  the  warmth.  The  curd  is  left  until  a 
piece  can  be  lifted  on  the  band  without  break¬ 
ing;  it  is  then  cut  cross-ways  about  an  inch 
apart  to  let.  the  whey  escape;  and  as  soon  as 
the  whey  separates  it  is  dipped  out  and  heated 
to  120  degrees  It  is  then  poured  by  degrees 
into  the  curd  which  is  w-ell  stirred  aud  broken 
up.  After  standing  half  au  hour,  the  whey  is 
drawn  off  and  the  tub  slightly  inclined  to 
drain  the  curd  which  is  heaped  at  one  side. 
Here  it  is  left  until  it  becomes  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  sour.  It  is  then  broken  up 
very  fine  by  the  hand  aud  salted  with  fine  salt 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  four  pounds  of  curd. 
The  salt  is  evenly  mixed  with  the  curd,  and 
the  curd  is  then  put  in  the  press.  It  is  ready 
for  the  press  when  a  piece  squeaks  between 
the  teeth.  The  whole  of  a  rennet  may  be  cut 
up  and  put  Into  a  glass  jar  w  ith  oue  quart  of 
brine  and  steeped  for  three  weeks,  along  with  a 
sliced  lemon.  The  liquid  is  then  strained  and 
bottled  for  use.  One  tablospoonful  of  this  is 
used  for  10  gallons  of  milk;  or  ono  teaspoonful, 
for  12  quarts.  Tin's  is  a  good  method  when 
small  cheeses  weighing  three  or  four  ounces 
each  are  made,  as  in  the  Neufchatel  or  the 
Limburger  fashion. 

SKIMMING  CREAM,  ETC. 

E.  S ,  South  Gibson,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  skim  the  cream  easily  from  milk 
set  in  deep  cans?  3.  V\  hat  are  tho  best  half 
dozen  varieties  of  plums  aud  cherries  for  this 
place?  3.  How  can  female  help  be  got  from 
Castle  Garden?  4.  What  varieties  of  ever¬ 
greens  are  suitable  for  planting  along  the 
road-side? 

Ans  — 1.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  skimming 
the  deep  pails  eight  inches  iu  diameter  aud  20 
inches  deep  and  holding  80  pounds  of  milk. 
The  pails  are  filled  to  within  oue  inch  of  the 
top:  the  cream  will  be  from  three  to  five 
inches  deep,  as  the  milk  may  be  less  or  more 
rich  A  shallow-  skimmer,  about  live  inches, 
having  a  handle  fitted  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  (see  Fig.  08(5)  with  the  bowl,  is  used 


and  may  be  inserted  at  the  edge  of  the  pail 
aud  under  the  cream  with  the  greatest  ease. 
This  is  better  than  any  of  the  bottom-empty¬ 
ing  pails,  at  least  the  writer  finds  it  so, 
being  very  simple  aud  easily  kept  clean. 
2.  Bavay’s  Green  Gage  is  the  only  plum 
reported  as  doing  fairly  well.  No  doubt 
there  are  others.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  subscribers  can  toll.  Of  cherries, 
Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Downer’s  Late, 
Early  Richmond,  Gov.  Wood  and  Rockport 
can  lie  recommended.  3.  It  is  of  little  use 
trying  to  get  any  female  help  at  Castle  Gar¬ 
den.  Tho  writer  has  found  it  impossible  after 
many  efforts;  as  there  is  evidently  a  desire 
and  a  practice  there  to  put  the  business  into 
the  hands  of  agencies  which  charge  a  fee 
of  a  dollar  or  two.  Help  can  be  readily 
procured  through  these  agencies,  but  it  is 
of  the  very  poorest  kind,  We  learn  there 
is  a  disinclination  among  people  hiring 
from  cities  to  eugage  with  fanners,  because 
in  some  few  eases,  farmers,  having  got  what 
they  thought  “green-horns,”  fed  them  poorly, 
worked  them  hard  aud  finally  refused  to  pay 
them  their  wages.  Near  all  large  towns — 
certainly  around  this — there  arc  a  number  of 
furiuers  “too  mean  to  live,”  who  get  a  great 
deal  of  work  at  little  cost  in  this  way,  and  the 
meanness  and  dishonesty  of  these  knaves  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  great  body  of  honorable  agri¬ 
culturists.  4.  Evergreen  trees  are  hardly 
suitable  for  this  purpose  as  they  east  too  dense 
a  shade.  If  we  set  nuy,  however,  wo  should 
select  the  White  Tine,  Pinas  strobus.  Tho 
Spruces  will  not  bear  cutting  up  well— neither 
does  the  Scotch  or  Austrian  Pine. 

A  SCREW  WATER-WHEEL, 

./.  M.  II.,  Lewiston,  I.  T. — Can  a  screw- 
wheel  bo  used  horizontally  in  the  bed  of  a 
creek  subject  to  a  rise  of  10  feet,  for  raising 
water  1(5  feet  high  by  means  of  u  force-pump  ? 
How  should  such  wheels  he  constructed  ?  What 
size  of  wheel  will  furnish  power  to  raise  water 
10  feet  high  I  Where  can  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  i*e  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Wheels  of  this  kind  are  very  ancient 
and  have  been  used  in  Holland  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  mills  using  these  wheels  are  made 
on  flat-boats,  aud  are  moved  up  aud  down  the 
rivers  as  custom  may  require  their  presence. 
A  mill  of  this  kind,  and  the  largest  the  writer 


lias  seen,  was  a  3-run  grist  mill  on  the  Genesee 
River.  In  fact,  the  power  afforded  by  a  well 
made  screw-wheel  is  about  equal  to  that  given 
by  any  of  the  central  discharge  or  Rose  wheels 
used.  A  rapid  current  is  necessary,  and  if 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  natural  flow  a  wing- 
dam  should  he  made  iu  which  to  set  the  shaft. 
The  wheel  consists  of  a  central  shaft  furnished 
with  vanes  weathered  like  those  of  a  propeller- 
wheel,  or  a  mold-board  of  a  plow.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  these  at  angles  varying  with  the 
force  of  the  current ;  for  a  slow  stream  they 
should  be  nearly  horizontal.  A  continuous 
screw  is  not  used,  as  it  stops  the  current  which 
only  acts  upon  the  first  circle  of  vane.  An 
open  screw  made  of  vanes  broad  at  the  outer 
end  and  narrowing  to  n  point  at  the  shaft  so 
as  to  let  the  current  pass  from  one  vane  to 
the  other,  gives  the  greatest  power  in  propor¬ 
tion  ns  the  pitch  is  made  to  suit  the  current. 
It  would  be  quite  easy  to  make  a  wheel  of  this 
kind  for  the  power  wanted,  of  sheet-iron  vanes 
attached  to  a  1  J^-inch  iron  pipe  for  a  shaft;  or 
the  whole  may  be  made  of  wood.  The  mo¬ 
tion  could  bo  carried  to  a  pump  by  gearing,  or 
a  rotary  pump  could  bo  fitted  direct  to  the 
shaft.  Any  good  mill  weight  or  mechanical 
engineer  could  get  up  the  machinery,  knowing 
tho  velocity  of  the  current.  There  are  few 
books  which  describe  this  kind  of  wheel.  A 
short  reference  is  made  to  them  in  Craik’s 
Practical  Millwright  (II.  Carey  Baird  &  Co., 
Philadelphia).  The  size  of  wheel  depends  Up< m 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  raised.  You  give 
only  one  element  of  this,  the  liight  aud  sec¬ 
tion;  the  velocity  is  needed.  A  fifth  of  a  horse¬ 
power  would  raise  49  gallons  a  minute  1(5  feet* 
CROSSES  OF  SMALL  BREEDS  OF  WINE  ON 
LARGE  BREEDS. 

J.  C,  W. ,  Orest  on,  la. — 1.  Will  the  first  cross 
of  Small  Yorkshire  boars — such  as  w  ere  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  Rural  of  Augusts — on  Poland- 
China  sows  increase  the  fattening  qualities 
and  reduce  the  number  of  “culls”  that  “eat 
their  heads  off  ”  before  fit  for  market  ?  2. 
Where  cau  such  swine  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — 1,  The  crossing  of  the  small  breeds  of 
pigs  with  the  larger,  as  indicated  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  will  produce  offspring  which  will 
embody  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  In  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  sire  should 
be  of  a  small  breed  and  the  dam  of  a  large 
one.  By  this  cross  the  frame,  or  hone,  will  be 
reduced  and  a  rouuduess  and  plumpness  im¬ 
parted  to  tho  body,  which  will  make  it  mature 
earlier.  The  offspring  will  also  possess  an  in¬ 
clination  to  take  on  flesh  readily,  having  im¬ 
parted  to  it  this  quality  which  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  finer  breeds  of  swine.  These  quali¬ 
ties  are  strengt  hened  by  the  stronger  blood  of 
the  coarser  breeds,  which  imparts  to  the  off¬ 
spring  more  vigorous  constitutions,  stronger 
appetites  and  powers  of  assimilation  of  food 
than  are  possessed  by  any  of  the  smaller 
breeds.  This  is  not  ull,  the  dam  being  of  the 
larger  breed  is  capable  of  producing  young 
of  larger  size  at  birth  with  increased  activity 
and  strength,  and  she  will  have  Ja  mammary 
development  which  will  supply  them  with 
abundance  of  food  at  the  start,  and  hasten  the 
growth  so  that  they  will  outstrip  the  pigs  of 
smaller  dams,  and  may  be  weaned  earlier,  al 
low  ing  the  mothers  to  have  another  litter  the 
same  year.  Pigs  thus  bred  w  ill  mature  when 
eight  or  uine  months  old  sufficiently  to  dress 
from  200  to  300  pounds.  With  suitable  care 
and  food  they  will  reach  300  pounds,  which 
will  pay  better  than  to  keep  them  over  Winter. 
3, Those  represented  in  tho  first-page  engraving 
in  the  Rural  of  August  5,  belonged  to  T.  R. 
Proctor,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Ben.  McCulloch,  Ben- 
wood,  Mo.,  is  the  only  Western  dealer  that  wo 
know  of. 

TREATMENT  OF  COWS  AT  CALVING  TIME,  ETC. 

J  P.  G.,  Vvrgil,  Kansas. — 1.  One  of  my  cows 
that  calved  nearly  three  weeks  ago  is  not 
“clean”  yet;  what  should  be  done  in  such  cases? 
What,  is  the  host  treatment  for  a  cow  just  be¬ 
fore  and  after  culving.  2.  Why  do  hush  beans 
change  to  running  vines?  3.  What  is  the  value 
of  chufos  for  feeding  hogs? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  too  late  now  for  medicine. 
That  should  have  been  given  six  hours  after 
calving;  the  following  is  commonly  used : — 
carbonate  of  potash  half  an  ounce;  savin  (red 
cedar)  leaves  dried,  one  ounce:  infuse  in  a 
pint  of  water,  strain  and  give  it  slightly  warm ; 
repeat  in  six  hours  until  the  membranes 
loosen.  If  they  do  not  come  away  in  24  hours, 
the  hand  and  arm  should  he  oiled  or  lardi  <1 
and  inserted  into  the  uterus;  the  nails  should 
be  cut  close  and  the  hand  well  washed  first; 
the  membranes  ans  then  followed  up  with  tho 
fingers  pointed  and  kept  close  together,  with 
the  thumb  under  them,  aud  when  au  adhesion 
is  found,  the  membranes  are  gently  separated 
from  the  cotyledons,  which  are  rose-like  pro¬ 
jections  on  the  interior  of  tho  uterus,  to  which 
the  foetal  membrauos  are  attached*  These 
easily  give  way  to  the  fingers  and  as  one  by 
one  is  separated,  iu  a  short  time  the  whole 
may  be  removed.  iT our  best  plan  now  is  to 
tie  a  weight  to  them  or  insert  the  baud  as  fai¬ 
ns  the  opening  of  the  uterus,  which  is  prob 
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ably  closed  tightly,  and  separate  them  there 
by  pinching  them  apart.  Give  the  cow  every 
day  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite' of  soda  as 
an  antiseptic.  2.  Bush  beans  will  not  turn  to 
running  beans;  your  seed  must  have  been 
mixed.  3.  Chufas  are  greatly  overrated,  just 
as  artichokes  are;  a  great  deal  more  feed  can 
be  produced  by  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  corn. 
These  two  mixed  in  feeding  will  be  more 
healthful  than  corn  alone. 

COMPOST. 

C.  D. «/.,  Ripestone ,  Mich. — What  is  a  com¬ 
post?  I  have  plenty  of  cow  and  horse  manure, 
straw,  etc.,  how  can  1  make  a  compost  from 
them  for  an  onion  bed? 

Ans. — A  compost  is  a  mi  xture  or  composition 
of  various  manuring  substances  for  fertilizing 
land.  It  may  be  made  of  almost  any  animal 
and  vegetable  substance,  with  lime  or  other 
inorganic  fertilizers.  The  compost  heap  should 
be  in  a  high  and  dry  place,  and  be  five  or  six 
feet  high,  in  order  that  the  rains  which  fall 
upon  it  may  not  leach  it  and  carry  away  its 
valuable  properties.  In  making  the  heap,  a 
layer  of  muck  or  good  loam  should  be  first 
started,  which  may  be  six  inches  or  a  foot 
deep.  Upon  this  should  be  placed  an  equal 
layer  of  horse  manure  upon  which  may  be 
thrown  and  mixed  with  the  manure,  straw, 
leaves,  and  cow  manure.  Then  auother  layer 
of  muck  may  be  used  followed  by  manure,  the 
process  being  repeated  until  all  is  used.  To 
each  load  of  manure  should  be  added  25  pounds 
of  plaster.  A  fter  forming  the  heap  it  should 
be  covered  with  muck  or  loam.  Too  rapid 
fermentation  may  be  guarded  against  by 
making  the  heap  in  October.  Finely  ground 
bone  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  heap. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE. 

P.  S.,  Dtmncille ,  U«. :  One  of  my  horses 
has  become  lauie  in  the  fore-leg  without  any 
apparent  cause.  There  is  no  inflammation, 
and  I  caD’t  tell  whether  the  trouble  is  in  the 
foot  or  leg.  The  animal  has  been  lame  for 
three  months  but  shows  it  only  when  walk¬ 
ing  on  hard  ground.  What  is  likely  to  be 
the  matter? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  doubtless  in  the  foot, 
and  consists  of  inflammation,  and  perhaps 
ulceration,  of  the  navicular,  or  coffin-bone. 
This  disease  is  indicated  by  the  exhibition  «»f 
lameness  when  a  horse  is  trotting  down  hill, 
or  by  pointing  the  toe  and  lifting  the  leg 
forward  when  at  rest.  The  outward  symp¬ 
toms  are  by  no  means  plain  to  lie  perceived. 
There  are  dryness  and  heat  of  the  hoof  and 
some  heat  around  the  coronet  and  at  the 
heels.  The  sole  and  lieeU  are  tender  when 
pressed  or  struck.  The  treatment  should  be 
to  poultice  the  whole  foot,  especially  at  the 
heels,  and  after  the  heat  is  reduced  to  apply 
blister  to  the  coronet.  Give  the  horse  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil  and  repeat  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

ERGOTISM  IN  A  MARE. 

P.  A.,  Tipton,  In. — My  ono-ycar-old  Allies 
showed  signs  of  “horsing”  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer, and  on  J  uly  1  one  of  them  was  found  lying 
down  with  the  ulva  pressed  out  in  a  bunch  as 
large  as  a  pint  cup;  shortly  afterwards  she 
was  found  dead  with  half  a  bushel  of  the 
bowels  protruding.  Another  Ally  is  similarly 
affected;  what  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — This  trouble  is  due  to  ergotism,  or  the 
effect  of  ergot  or  smut.  The  tr  eatment  should 
consist  of  cold  water  applications  to  the  parts 
and  of  course  very  careful  avoidance  of  the 
cause,  The  ergot  may  be  on  the  grass,  or  the 
colts  may  have  got  smut  from  com  or  from 
grass,  which  is  uot  im common  iu  wet  seasons. 
The  treatment  for  ergotism  is  to  get  the 
poison  out  of  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible 
by  giving  active  purgatives,  as  Epsom  salt  iu 
a  dose-of  eight  ounces  for  a  colt,  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  Also  give  tonics  afterwards  us 
half  drachm  doses  of  sulphate  of  copper  with 
one  drachm  of  powdered  gentian  root.  This 

should  be  done  nt  the  earliest  stages. 

PASTURING  MEADOW  IN  THE  FALL. 

H,  0.,  Coui'tlaiultonm,  N.  Y:  A  neighbor 
asks  permission  to  pasture  bis  cattle  on  my 
meadow  (Timothy,  Orchard  Grass  and  clover) 
until  snow  comes,  saying  that  the  droppings 
will  compensate  for  the  grass  eaten.  1  do  not 
cut  a  second  crop  and  the  meadow  is  in  good 
condition.  1  am  inclined  to  refuse  as  I  think 
it  will  seriously  hurt  next  year’s  crop.  Am  I 
vigil t.y  and  if  so,  ichy? 

Ans.  -  As  a  general  rule,  it’s  best  not  to  pas¬ 
ture  a  meadow.  The  second  growth  or  after- 
math  makes  a  protection  to  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  and  to  the  roots  in  Winter,  and  in  the 
Npriug  it  decays  and  enriches  the  ground.  The 
lust  result  could  be  obtained  by  feeding  it  off, 
but  the  droppings  of  the  stock  would  not  be  so 
evenly  distributed  as  the  original  covering. 
No  meadows  (and  this  applies  especially  to 
one  of  Timothy  or  Orchard  Grass)  can  be  made 
permanent  when  fed  off  in  the  Aiitumu.  Those 
grasses  require  all  the  protection  that  they  can 
get.  Orchard  Grass  may  1«>  fed,  being  of 
rapid  growth,  provided  time  is  given  to  make 
a  good  aftermath  before  cold  weat  her. 

CORN-SMUT. 

C.  H.  H.y  St.  Albans,  FC— What  causes 
*n*Ht  on  coru,  aud  what  is  a  remedy  i 


Ans. — Smut  is  a  fungus  growth,  known  to 
botanists  as  Ustilago  mayclis.  It  manifests  it¬ 
self  by  abnormal  growths  upon  various  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  more  frequently  it  attacks 
the  growing  grain.  A  single  kernel  will 
sometimes  be  found  transformed  into  a  sort 
grayish,  fungoid  mass  as  large  as  an  egg  or 
larger.  This,  when  broken  open,  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  blackish  powder — the 
spores.  This  disease  is  uot  only  destructive  to 
the  corn,  but  dangerous  to  the  animals  that 
eat  it.  It  is  claimed  that  animals  have  died 
from  eating  coru  thus  affected,  that  mules  fed 
upon  corn  thus  diseased  lose  their  hoofs,  and 
that  it  produces  abortion  upon  cows.  Ergo¬ 
tism,  noticed  elsewhere  iu  this  Department,  Ls 
one  of  its  not  infrequent  effects.  For  a  reme¬ 
dy  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  thorough 
drainage,  (as  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  be 
prevalent  in  wet  seasons.)  good  culture,  high 
manuring,  and  a  judicious  rotation,  so  that 
corn  may  not  be  planted  upon  the  same  laud 
more  than  two  successive  years. 

TOWER  FROM  PULLEY  TACKLE. 

F.  P.,  Muskegon ,  Mich. — 1.  How  much  power 
would  be  acquired  by  hitching  one  horse  to  a 
chain,  the  chain  to  be  attached  to  the  block  A, 
Fig.  633,  run  over  pulley  B.  uuder  pulley  block 


A,  up  again  and  oyer  pulley  C,  dowu  again 
under  pulley  D,  the  horse  to  be  attached  to 
the  chain  at  E  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  shape  of 
a  gralshook  for  pulling  out  roots  ami  bushes  ? 

Axs. — 1.  Where  a  rope  runs  over  two  single 
pulleys,  the  gain  in  power  is  double,  because 
twice  as  much  length  of  rope  is  drawn  as  the 
load  Is  raised.  With  four  ropes  over  the  pul¬ 
leys  the  gain  is  fourfold,  aud  so  on,  the  gain 
being  in  exact  proportion  as  the  length  of 


draft  rope  is  to  bight  hoisted.  A  horse-power 
is  equal  to  150  lbs.  raised  over  a  single  pulley. 
Tackle  of  this  kind  may  be  used  to  pull  stumps, 
but  not  so  well  as  the  lever  recently  described 
in  these  columns.  2.  A  grab-hook  for  holding 
the  stump  should  be  made  of  the  form  shown 
iu  Figure  634.  The  point  is  driven  into  the 
stump  and  the  chain  is  loojied  to  the  ring. 

TREATMENT  OF  OLD  HORSES. 

Ik  O  B.,  Etta,  Wis.:  Whnt  ails  my  20-year- 
old  horse?  He  hauled  manure  all  right  a  few 
days  ago,  but  after  a  Sunday  rest,  he  seemed 
loose-jointed  on  Monday,  and  walked  as  if 
drunk.  He  eats  well  and  looks  all  right  in  the 
eyes. 

Ans, — It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  of 
a  horse  of  this  age,  because  his  digestion  will 
begin  to  fail  and  this  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  him.  Give  him  bran  mashes  frequently; 
feed  no  corn,  but  oats  steeped  in  hot  water 
over-night  and  with  a  handful  of  linseed 
added.  Water  hi ui  always  15  minutes  before 
eating  aud  never  soon  after,  aud  see  that  the 
collar  does  not  press  ou  las  ueck.  Do  not  pull 
him  hard  and  give  him  resting  spells.  A  horse 
of  this  age  is  about  the  same  as  a  man  of  TO 
and  should  be  treated  about  the  same.  If  this 
is  doue  he  may  be  good  for  some  years  yet. 

WOOD-ASHES  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

II.  K.}  Kansas  City,  Mo, — How  much  ashes 
should  t>e  put  on  an  acre  of  strawberries,  aud 
when  should  they'  be  put  on  ? 

Ans. — Even  unleached  ashes  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  strength.  Much  also  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  subsoil.  It  this  is  porous,  the 
ashes  if  applied  in  excess  will  In'  likely  to 
leach  downward  beyoud  the  reach  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sub¬ 
soil  Ls  retentive,  there  is  little  danger  of  au 
excessive  dressing.  A  bushel  of  Unleached 
ashes  upon  a  square  rod  of  ground  will  be  au 
abundant  dressing  for  a  siugle  year,  but  if  the 
subsoil  will  retain  it,  six  or  eight  times  that 
amount  may  lie  applied  without  danger,  while 
the  good  effect  will  bo  observable  for  several 
years.  If  the  ashes  have  been  leached,  a  very 
much  larger  amount  should  be  used. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

F.  K.  P ,  Delat'd n.  H  is,  .•  1,  How  often  will  it 
do  plants  good  to  hoe  them,  aud  what  time  of 
day  is  best?  I  have  always  heard  that  the 
best  time  was  1"  ’"<”T*iug  when  the 


dew  is  on.  2,  In  what  Entomological  publi 
cation  can  I  best  learn  about  friendly  insects 
We  want  to  know  our  insect  friends  as  wel 
as  foes? 

Ans. — 1,  On  general  principles  we  should 
uot  disturb  the  soil  when  moist.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  can  discover  why  plants 
should  he  hoed  “when  the  dew  is  on.”  The 
objects  of  hoeing  are  to  loosen  the  soil  and  to 
destroy  weeds.  Both  are  effected  better  by 
hoeing  when  the  soil  is  dry.  2,  The  frieudly 
in  sects  are  those  that,  prey  upon  the  injurious 
ones,  and  all  good  works  on  entomology  treat  of 
these,  such  as  Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Veg¬ 
etation,  84  aud  8G.50;  Packard's  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insects,  $6 ;  Saunder’s  Insects  Injuri¬ 
ous  to  Fruit  Trees,  $8,  or  au  excellent  little 
work,  Mrs.  Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the 
Farm  aud  Garden,  81  50.  All  can  be  had 
through  t  he  next  bookstore  or  the  American 
News  Co.,  N.  Y. 

M.  II.,  Piedmont,  Ohio:  1,  Is  it  injurious  to 
land  to  plow  aud  barrow  it  when  it  is  very 
dry?  2,  What  is  the  best  season  to  cut  oak 
trees  for  shingles  aud  for  fence  posts? 

Ans. — 1,  It  will  not  injure  land  to  work  it 
when  very’  dry  so  much  as  when  it  is  too  web 
Farmers  say  when  land  is  very  dry,  “it  kills 
it”  to  work  it,  that  is,  makes  it  the  opposite  of 
light  and  active,  or  pulverizable,  while  when 
wet  it  becomes  packed  and  lumpy.  2,  The 
climate  of  the  United  States  is  so  variable  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  this  time  by 
a  general  rule.  Timber  cut  in  the  seasou  when 
vegetation  is  suspended,  or  in  deciduous 
species,  when  the  leaves  a  re  off  and  the  growth 
of  the  year  is  ended,  lasts  longer,  and  seasons 
more  readily,  than  if  cut  when  the  tree  is  full 
of  sap  in  the  active  season  of  growth.  All 
timber  that  is  to  be  peeled,  must  lie  cut  iu  the 
early  part  of  the  Summer,  as  it  will  season 
then  better  than  if  the  bark  bad  been  left.  On. 
Timber  for  hoop-poles  should  never  be  cut 
when  tiie  bark  will  peel,  as  their  utility  and 
value  will  be  lessened.  For  fence  posts  and 
shingles,  probably  the  wood  will  be  in  better 
condition  to  ent  from  November  1,  to  March 

1,  than  at  any’  other  period. 

A.  II.,  JBayport,  L.  N.  Y. — Long  Island 
farmers  use  au  immense  quantity  of  sea  weed 
mixed  with  barnyard  manure.  We  can  get  it 
for  15  cents  per  one-horse  load.  Is  it  suitable 
for  a  sandy  loam  ?  Are  mussels  and  fish  good 
for  land,  or  would  it  be  better  to  buy  artificial 
fertilizers  t 

Ans.— We  should  use  au  immense  quantity 
of  sea  weed  at  that  price  if  we  didn’t  have  to 
draw  it  too  far.  We  have  seen  fine  crops  of 
potatoes  grown  from  its  use  alone.  W e  have 
given  au  analysis  in  previous  numbers.  Our 
land  is  a  sandy  loam.  Mussels  aud  fish  are 
both  excellent  fertilizers.  The  price  must  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  to  be  used.  W e  should 
all  be  more  careful  as  to  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  than  we  are.  Though  they  may 
give  good  returns  on  one  farm,  they’  may  fail 
on  auother. 

S’.  I?.,  Grand  Junction.— 1.  About  a  year 
ago  my  horse  bad  pink-eye,  aud  now  his  eyes 
run  badly,  aud  he  keeps  them  closed  a  good 
deal.  What  should  be  done  tor  him  i  24  Af¬ 
ter  plowing  uuder  corn  fodder  for  wheat,  how 
long  should  the  ground  rest  before  sowing  l 

Ans  — 1.  Give  the  horse  one  ounce  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  daily.  Bathe  the  eyes  with  a 
solution  of  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  ziue  iu 
one  ounce  of  water,  aud  inject  some  of  it  into 
the  eyes  with  a  glass  syringe.  Cover  the  eyes 
with  a  shade  while  the  horse  is  at  work,  so 
that  they  are  protected  from  the  sun  and 
light.  2.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  turn  so  coarse 
a  crop  as  corn  fodder  under  for  wheat. 
Wheat  will  not  do  well  with  a  loose  soil  under 
it.  The  ground  should  now  lie  rolled  thor¬ 
oughly  and  made  as  solid  as  possible.  Then 
the  surface  should  lie  harrowed  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  bottom.  Leave  the  sow-iug  to  the 
latest  possible. 

b .  B.  L. ,  Saxton’s  River,  Vt. — 1.  Last  year 
my’  celery  was  fine-lookiug,  but  the  stalks 
were  nearly  all  hollow ;  will  clipping  the  tops 
prevent  tins?  2.  Will  bone  meal  bo  better  than 
ashes  for  straw  berries?  3.  How  much  ashes 
should  he  used  for  strawberries? 

Ans. — 1.  The  celery  was  checked  at  some 
stage  of  its  grow  th,  probably  by  drought. 
No,  clipping  the  tops  would  uot  remedy  it. 
This  would  merely  induce  a  stockier  growth. 

2.  We  would  uot  use  bone  meal  on  strawber¬ 
ries  at  all.  It  dissolves  too  slowly.  Fine  bone 
flour  or  perhaps  superphosphate  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  3.  We  new!  scarcely’  be  afraid  of  using 
too  much  wood  ashes.  This  question  is 
answered  at  greater  length  elsewhere  in  this 
Department. 

./.  G.  K.,  Providence,  B.  1. — What  should 
be  the  treatment  of  imperfectly  grown  quinces 
affected  with  a  yellow  rust?  Is  salt  a  useful 
application  for  quinces? 

Ans. — The  yellow  rust  upon  the  fruit  is 
doubtless  the  fungus  so  common  upon  the 
quince,  and  which  sometimes  extends  even 
upon  the  wood.  The  only  remedy  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  preventive—  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 


semination  of  the  spores  (seeds)  by  cutting 
away  the  affected  part  as  soon  as  discovered, 
and  burning  it.  at  once.  Quinces  are  said 
to  like  salt.  They  certainly  like  moisture 
and  coolness,  which  may’,  to  some  extent,  be 
secured  by  the  application  of  salt  to  the  soil. 
Care  must,  however,  be  had  not  to  use 
it  in  excess. 

W.  IF.  R.,  Lewiston,  Mo.:  I  am  trying  to 
“mix”  Blount's  Prolific  Coru  with  an  earlier 
sort  w  ith  a  view’  to  getting  an  earlier  and 
better-shaped  variety  while  retaining  the  pro¬ 
lificness  of  the  Blount;  am  I  likely  to  succeed 
better  by  gathering  the  seed  from  the  Blount 
stalks  or  from  the  other  ones? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  there  would  be  any 
difference  whether  the  selection  was  made 
from  the  female  or  male  plant.  Should  prefer 
the  mother  plant  to  be  the  earlier  variety. 

G.  D.,  Bunker  Hill.  Ill,:  sends  plants  for 
name,  one  of  which  is  said  to  tic-  a  daisy. 

Ans. — The  grass  Ls  Drop-seed  Nimble  Will 
— Muhlenltergia  diffusa — well-known  in  Ken¬ 
tucky’  and  Tennessee,  where  it  forms  pastures 
of  some  value.  Cattle  eat  it  readily.  The  so- 
called  daisy  is  not  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  but  the 
plant  w  as  so  badly  broken  up  when  we  received 
it,  that  we  cannot  name  it-  It  belongs  to  the 
Composite*,  however.  The  w  eed  is  Pig-weed 
— Chenopodium  album. 

C.  A.  B.  M.,Mas8ey,  Md. — How  fardo  roots 
of  wheat,  clover  and  corn  go  into  the  ground? 

Ans.— The  roots  of  clover  have  been  known 
to  go  six  or  eight  feet  deep.  The  depth  de¬ 
pends  somew’hat  upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
and  the  degree  of  moisture.  This  year  being 
very  wet.  they  were  found  only  about  two  feet 
deep.  Wheat  and  oats  often  send  down  a 
portion  of  their  roots  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet  or  more,  June  Grass  the  same.  Corn  is 
even  more  of  a  surface  feeder  than  wheat,  but 
occasionally’  its  roots  are  found  three  or  four 
feet  deep. 

E.  H.  C. ,  Ottawa,  Kansas:  How  long  should 
pop-c-orn  be  allowed  to  dry  before  popping? 
What  is  the  best  variety  of  pop-corn? 

Ans. — Pop-corn  should  be  thoroughly’  dry  to 
pop  well.  It  is  not  a  question  of  time  but  of 
condition.  A  dry  room  is  the  proper  place  to 
cure  it — uot  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat. 
Rice  Corn  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  as  it  pops 
well  and  is  tender.  Small  white  and  yellow 
are  good  and  yield  well. 

G.  C.  M.,  Annapolis,  Md,:  How  are  Gladio¬ 
lus  and  Tube-rose  bulbs  kept  over  Winter? 

Ans. — They  should  be  carefully  dug  and  re¬ 
moved  to  some  cool,  dry  place,  where  there  is 
no  danger  of  freezing.  In  such  a  place  they 
will  easily’  keep.  All  soil  should  be  shaken 
from  them.  Before  bringing  them  into  the 
house  it  is  best  to  dry  them  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  hours. 

T,  F.  F.,  Jay,  X.  Y.:  Where  can  I  get  a 
good  work  on  farming — practical  and  compre¬ 
hensive? 

Ans.— No  really  good  work  of  the  kind  is 
published.  A  yearly  volume  of  any  good  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper  would  contain  much  better 
information  and  much  more  of  it,  than  any 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country, 

.V.  Q.  R.,  Gustavus,  O. — 1.  What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Professor  Budd,  of  Iowa  ?  2.  Is  Rex 
Magnus  as  good  a  preservative  as  is  claimed  ; 

Ans. — 1,  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Ag.  Col.,  Ames, 
Iowa.  2.  Rex  Magnus  is  indorsed  by  Prof.  S. 
W.  Johnson,  and  no  better  indorsement  could 
be  given.  We  were  the  first  to  denounce  the 
Ozone  humbug. 

G.  M.  IF.,  6 on.: ales,  Texas. — What  is  the 
relative  value  of  com  fed  dry  and  boiled  in 
the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  cattle? 

Ans. — There  would  bo  so  little  difference 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  boil  the  corn.  In 
feeding  coni  iu  the  ear  it  is  best  to  feed  it  in 
the  husk  as  it  will  lie  better  masticated. 

C.  E.  F..  Braintree,  Mass. — Now  that  my 
raspberries  hav  e  finished  beariug,  is  it  a  geod 
time  to  cut  out  old  canes  ? 

Ans. — Many’  good  small  fruit  growers  think 
that  it  is  best  to  cut  out  the  old  canes  after 
fruiting.  We  aim  to  cut  in  the  early  Fall. 

V.  C .,  Venangoboro,  Fa. — Where  can  I  get 
the  Surprise  wheat  ? 

Ans. — From  Hugh  L.  Wysor,  Newbern,  Va., 
if  at  all. 

O.  S. ,  Ami sonia,  Mo. — Is  the  Waterburv 
Watch  Company’ a  reliable  concern? 

Ans. — Yes. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Sept.  S. 

T.  D.  C.— A.  J.  C.— Emma  M.-T.  J.  W.— II.  S.  -  C.  & 

A. -J.  K.  McM.-B.  M.  J,— W.  H.  S.-C.E.,  Jr  — C.  F. 

F. — E.  S.  M..  wt'.’havf  forwarded  your  questions  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain. -H./S.-J.  M.  H-W.  A.  Clark, 
thanks— M,  W.  F.-.l.  R*E.-M.:W.— L.JO.  G.-R.  G. 
Oreenloar,  thanks  for  seed  potatoes  E.  N.  L.— M.  M. 
W.  Q.  R.-II.  A,  O.-W,  J.;R,  0.,A.„  B.-D.  R.-L.  R. 

G. — O.  H.  A. — J .  V.  C.,  Jr.-R.  D.  W.-M,  B.  A.-R. 
W.— L.  C  —  H,  ti.— A.  C.  E.— EmmnM.  W.  G.— A.  R. 
—  •HortutUS’* -P.  C.  A.  R.-J.,r.C—l>.B.—  M  S.K- 
K.  F.  D.-W  D.  B.-W.S.-H.  M.-I.  J  -E.  E  8.-E  J 

B. -W,  H.  R  -J.  P  -L.  W.  B.-W.  W.  K„  thanks-H. 
A.  C.-B.  C.  B— C.  D— H,  A.  E.,  thanks,  yea.— Rose¬ 
bud  Thorne— B.  E.  G.— J.  H.— D<  P;— P.C.— H.  M.  L.— 
A.  R.-O.  M 
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From  the  fact  that  we  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  seeds,  we  conclude  that  our 
friends  must  have  overlooked  the  state¬ 
ment  in  t-lie  Fair  Number,  in  which  we 
said  that  no  persons  need  apply  for 
seeds  before  December  1. 

- A*-* - 

Wr  would  suggest  to  our  friends  and 
agents  that  they  remit  for  the  Rural  by 
the  new  Postal  Notes,  which  went  into 
use.  on  Sept.  3d.  Any  sum  less  than 
$5  can  be  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp  by 
means  of  this  note.  By  sending  small 
amounts  by  this  method,  money  can  be 
safely  sent,  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  here¬ 
tofore. 


The  current  issue  of  the  Rural  Home 
gives  n  portrait  of  the  late  H.  B.  Ell- 
w anger,  with  a  short  biographical  sketch 
— a  feelinu  tribute  to  the  conspicuous 
worth  of  the  dead — by  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry. 
Under  date  of  August  11  we  announced 
with  deep  regret  the  death  of  this  accom¬ 
plished  young  man  whose  marked  abili¬ 
ties,  great  attainments  and  noble  charac¬ 
ter  gave  high  promise  of  a  useful,  honor¬ 
able  and  distinguished  career. 


One  of  our  fields  of  Silver  Chaff  Wheat, 
containing  3.845  acres,  yields  121  bushels 
of  grain.  Potatoes  and  corn  were  raised 
upon  it  last  year.  A  neighbor’s  field, 
sown  with  the  same  seed  and  manured 
morp  liberally,  will  yield,  we  should 
judge,  over  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  On 
the  Rural  CL.  I.)  Farm  Silver”  Chaff  will 
always  outyield  Clawson,  w'hile  the  grain 
makes  a  far  hotter  flour.  The  heads  aver¬ 
age  no  longer  and  the  kernel  is  smaller, 
but  Silver  Chaff  gives  three  kernels  to  the 
breast  while  Clawson  gives  but  two. 

At  this  time  last  year  “mixed  hogs” 
were  worth  $7.60  to  $8.49;  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market;  heavy,  $8.45  to '$9;  light, 
$7.65  to  $8.50;  skips,  $5  to  $7.25.  Now 
mixed  are  worth  $4.35  rto  $4.60;  heavy, 
$4.75  to  $5.10;  light,  $4.80  to  $5.40; 
skips,  $3.40  to  $4.50.  A  sad  falling  off 
is  here,  oh  hog-raisers!  To  what,  is  it  due? 
To  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  of 
course.  In  August  the  net  supply  of  hogs 
in  the  Chicago  market  was  73,963  larger 
than  in  the  same  month  last  year,  and  for 
the  three  months  since  .Tune  3,  the  gain 
over  last  year  was  1 99,801,  and  the  country 
is  still  full  of  hogs,  owing  to  the  impetus 
given  to  the  raising  of  swine  by  the  un¬ 
usually  high  prices  of  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  and  the  almost,  entire  ex¬ 
emption  of  swine  from  hog  cholera  and 
other  widespread  and  disastrous  diseases 
during  the  last  twelvemonth. 


Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  snreading 
rapidly  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  as  the  disease  is  an  imported  one, 
generally  coming  originally  from  Russia, 
a  fresh  outcry  against  importations  of 
foreign  cattle  is  likely  to  Tie  raispd  by  the 
cattle  owners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Fears  a  re'al  ready 'ex  pressed  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  outbreak  will  prove  as  disastrous  as 
any  of  its  predecessors,  by  some  of  which 
stock-owners  have  lost  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Apart  from  the  dislike 
of  damaging  foreign  competition,  there 
certainly  is  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  the 
British  farmer’s  protest  against  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  diseases  of  live-stock  in 
view  of  the  enormous  losses  incurred  with¬ 
in  such  narrow  limits,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  total  area  of  England 
and  Wales  is  only  58,329  square  miles 
while  that  of  Georgia  alone  iR  58,000 
square  miles. 


On  an  acre  plot  of  worn-out  land  we 
have  raiRed  a  crop  of  very  poor  corn. 
Seven  hundred  pounds  of  chemical  corn 
fertilizer  were  used  upon  this  plot  and  the 
cultivation  has  beeu  perfect.  The  soil  is 
now  as  mellow  as  it  can  be  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  weed  to  be  seen.  Is  the  poor 
crop  owing  to  insufficient  food,  to  the 
drought  or  to  the  variety  of  corn  raised? 
Upon  a  hill  less  than  a  mile  distant  we 
have  another  acre  of  almost,  the  finest 
corn  we  have  ever  raised.  The  land  is  a 
strong,  clav-loam.  It  was  manured  with 
20  tons  of  farm  manure.  Tsthis  fine  crop, 
in  spite  of  the  drought,  due  to  the  better 


soil  and  farm  manure?  If  so,  700  pounds 
of  corn  chemical  fertilizer  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  poor  land. 
How  much  will?  We  hate  to  see  the  wild 
stories  that  arc  printed  regarding  the 
wonderful  effects  of  chemical  fertilizers. 
It  is  a  pitv  that  some  of  our  agricultural 
journals  do  not  think  more  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  true  interests  and  a  little  less  of  those 
of  their  advertising  patrons. 

—  ♦  ♦  » 

The  following  grape  notes,  taken  Aug. 
22,  may  interest  some  of  our  readers:  Ni¬ 
agara,  not  ripening;  Moore’s  Early,  ripe 
and  ripening;  Ladv(white)  ripe  and  ripen¬ 
ing;  Herbert  and  Bindley  ripening:  Cottage 
ripening — not  so  far  advanced  as  Moore’s 
Early;  Victoria  (white)  as  far  advanced 
as  Concord.  The  vine  is  crowded  with 
grapes  and  the  hunches  average  large 
though  this  is  the  third  season  in  suc¬ 
cession  it  has  borne  a  heavy  crop.  Carlotta 
(white)  beginning  to  ripen  ;  Rockingham 
as  far  advanced  as  Concord;  Pocklington 
(white)  not  beginning  to  ripen ;  Delaware 
beginning  to  ripen;  El  Dorado  rotting 
badly,  asusual;  Jefferson  not  beginning  to 
ripen;  Vergennes  beginning  to  ripen; 
Augusta  (white)  not  beginning  to  ripen; 
Lexington  as  far  advanced  as  Concord; 
Lady  Washington — some  of  the  berries 
are  softening,  some  bunches  rotting  badly, 
others  not.  Concord  beginning  to  ripen; 
Florence  ripe.  We  hear  that  all  kinds  of 
grapes,  not  excepting  the  Niagara,  are  rot¬ 
ting  in  other  parts  of  New  Jersey. 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


The  question  is  asked,  answered  and 
discussed  in  the  agricultural  papers 
whether  “chemical  fertilizers  nay;” 
whether  they  are  of  any  use,  etc?”  When 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  good  crops 
have  been  raised  from  five  to  forty  years 
without,  any  other  fertilizers,  the  ques¬ 
tions  seem  odd  enough.  No  farmer  should 
condemn  commercial  fertilizers  because 
superphosphate  of  lime  alone  has  been 
used  without  any  visible  effects.  If  the 
land  needs  all  kinds  of  plant  food,  crops 
will  receive  hut  little  benefit  from  one 
kind  alone.  It  may  happen,  moreover, 
that  the  particular  special  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  is  just,  that  which  the  land  does  not 
need.  Farmers  are  apt  to  look  upon 
“phosphates”  ns  complete  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  to  conclude  that  nTl  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers  are  worthless  because 
from  a  single  trial  the  “phosphates” 
failed.  This  is  one-sided  reasoning. 
There  are  fields  upon  which  wood  ashes 
will  produce  no  visible  effects;  others 
upon  which  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen 
may  lie  wasted.  Rut  if  all  three  are  ap¬ 
plied  and  the  land  needs  food,  the  growth 
of  the  crops  will  as  surely  he  promoted 
as  by  the  use  of  farm  manure,  for  the 
reason  that  they  supply  preeiselv  the  same 
food  ingredients.  Tf  we  could  have  all 
the  farm  manure  needed,  there  would  be 
no  sale  for  chemical  fertilizers  at  their 
present  prices.  But  when  we  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  farm  manures  at  a  reasonable  price 
we  must  resort  to  the  next  best  thing— 
complete  chemical  fertilizers,  unless  we 
ascertain  by  experiment  that  our  land 
needs  one  or  the  other  constituents  of 
which  they  are  made.  Then  perhaps, 
bone,  potash,  or  nitrogen  may  produce  the 
same  effects  as  all  combined. 


PROMISES  OF  THE  CORN  CROP. 


Althouoh  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
late  date  at  which  com  was  planted  in 
many  places,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  anything  like  accuracy  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  corn  ciop,  yet  the 
questions  of  its  present  condition  and  its 
probable  aggregate  yield  are  important  ns 
a  guide  to  the  prices  that  may  be  obtained 
for  the  product,  which  will  soon  lie  in  the 
market  from  the  South e:  n  States.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Price  Current,  from  unusunlly  ex¬ 
tensive  investigations  on  this  subject,  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  compared 
with  last  year’s  crop,  there  will  he  an  in¬ 
crease  of  75,000,000  bushels  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  and  a  decrease  of  75,009.000 
bushels  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  chiefly 
in  the  Southern  States.  Now  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  figured  out  the  corn 
crop  of  1 882  at.  1 .617. 000, 000  bushels,  while 
last  year  the  Price  Current  was  generally 
blamed  for  putting  the  crop  as  high  as 
1,800.000,000  bushels,  and  thus,  it  was 
roundly,  alleged,  causing  unduly  low 
prices — in  other  words,  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  “bears”  in  the  market. 

Nobody  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything 
attributed  this  high  estimate  to  any  un¬ 
worthy  motive,  however,  and  though  it  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  excessive, 
the  Price  Current  is  still  disposed  to  argue 
that  it  was  reasonable.  If  last  year’s  crop 


*s  reckoned  at  1,617,000  bushels,  the  pres¬ 
ent  year’s  crop  will  he  the  same;  while  in 
last  year’s  crop  was  1,800,000,000  bushels 
the  present  promise  is  good  for  a  crop  of 
equal  proportions,  provided  always  there 
is  a  continuance  of  favorable  weather  to 
the  maturity  of  the  hulk  of  the  growing 
crop  which,  in  the  corn  belt,  and  north¬ 
ward,  is  late  and  will  need  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  several  weeks  to  come 

According  to  the  Reports  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  last  year  the 
corn  area  was  65,569,000  acres;  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  24.6  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
aggregate  yield  1,617,000,000  bushels; 
the  year  before,  the  area  was  64,262,025 
acres,  the  average  yield  18.6  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  total  yield  1,194,916,00ft 
bushels;  while  in  1880,  the  area  was  62, 
3 1 7, 822  acres,  the  average,  yield  27.6 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  total  yield  1,717.- 
434.548  hush,  the  largest  crop  ever  raised. 
In  1879  the  area  was  53.085,450  acres ;  the 
average  yield,  29.2  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  aggregate  yield  1 ,547, 901, 790 bushels; 
hut  the  Census  returns  for  that  year  put  the 
total  crop  at  1.754,861,535,  which  would 
increase  the  average  yield  per  aero.  The. 
average  price  per  bushel  was  37.5  cts.  in 
1879;  39.6  cts.in  1880,and  63.6cts.in  1881, 
During  next  week  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  August 
will  he  tabulated,  and  we  shall  have 
considerably  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  our  next  issue. 


POTATO  TESTS  AT  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 


When  last  year  we  reported  that  sever¬ 
al  of  the  potatoes  we  had  tested  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  per  acre, 
several  of  our  readers  wrote  us  that  thev 
doubted  it.  One  said  that  he  had  raised 
potatoes  all  his  life  and  that  he  considered 
himself  a  good  farmer;  yet  he  had  never 
harvested  400  bushels  from  an  acre.  Were 
we  to  judge  alone  by  our  farm  experience 
at  the  Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island,  we 
should  be  ready  to  shar<*  the  doubts  of  Ibis 
writer.  There  we  have  never  raised  a 
large  crop  of  potatoes,  though  we  have 
tested  over  100  different  kinds  and  raised 
them  under  different  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  with  different  manures.  Last 
year  we  were  both  surprised  and  pleased 
at  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  upon 
our  New  Jersey  experiment  plots,  so  that 
this  year  we  again  determined  to  procure 
many  different  kinds  and  test  them  in  every 
way  that,  xve  could  think  of.  This  has 
been  done  and  the  results  are  that,  though 
many  tests  proved  utter  or  partial  failures 
as  was  expected,  we  have  to  report  that  in 
many  cases  ivo  have  harvested  at  the  rate 
of  over  700  bushels  to  the  acre;  in  quite  a 
number  over  800  bushels;  in  six  nr  eight 
cases  over  900,  in  three,  over  1,000  and  in 
one  ease  over  1,100  bushels. 

We  are  wondering  if  our  friends  will 
credit  such  reports  when  thev  are  made, 
if  several  of  them  doubted  the  yield  of 
700  bushels  per  acre,  made  last  year.  Prob- 
ablv  not. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  our  work 
that  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  have 
our  readers  doubt'the  reports  which  come 
from  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  have  no 
motive  to  exaggerate  them.  Our  one  de¬ 
sire  is  to  report  things  as  we  find  them  for 
the  guidance  of  our  readers,  and  this  we 
do  very  often  when  the  interests  of  per¬ 
sonal  friends  or  of  liberal  advertisers  are 
injured  thereby.  We  could  mention  scores 
of  such  instances,  nf  which,  howevpr,  the 
older  renders  of  this  Journal  must  already 
he  aware.  Wehave  no  interest  in  the  sale 
of  any  plant,  farm  implement  or  any  other 
article  whatever  except  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  We  have  never  sold  a  seed, 
plant,  implement  or  any  other  article  to  a 
subscriber  since  wp  have  conducted  this 
paper,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  our  Experiment  Grounds, 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense, 
should  exist  for  some  better  object  than 
that  of  deeeiving'niral’peoplc  by  undue 
praise  or  censure. 

To  say  that  we  have  during  the  present 
season  in  one  case  raised  at  the  rate  oi 
1,100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  a 
statement  that  we  could  not  have  credited 
two  years  ago,  and  wc  must  therefore  he 
charitable  to  those  who  doubt  it  now. 
Such  is  the  fact,  however,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  staked-out  drill  in  which 
they  were  raised  may  lie  examined  by  any 
who  choose  to  do  so. 

Our  method  of  computing  yields  is  a 
simple  and,  as  will  be  seen,  an  entirely  ac¬ 
curate  one.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
differs  from  field  yields  is  that  every  hill  is 
counted.  There  is  no  allowance  made  for 
vacant  hills, which  alwaysoccur  upon  large 
areas.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  plant  20 
pieces  and  but  10  grow,  we  estimate  the 
yield  by]10  hills — not  by  20.  As  a  rule, 


however,  every  piece  planted  grows,  so 
that  generally  there  are  no  such  allowances 
to  he  made.  Upon  10  acres  of  the  name  land, 
manured,  planted  and  cultivated  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  variety  of  pota¬ 
to,  we  should  look  for  essentially  the  same 
yield. 

Our  method  of  computing  the  yield  is 
as  follows:  The  pieces  (usually  one  strong 
or  two  weaker  eyes)  are  placed  by  measure 
just  one  foot  apart  in  drills  three  feet 
apart.  The  width  of  the  drills  is  always 
measured  and  a  cord,  with  knots  in  which 
short  strings  arc  tied  one  foot  apart,  is 
stretched  over  each  drill.  The  seed  pieces 
are  placed  under  these  marks.  With  pieces 
placed  one  foot  apart  in  drills  three  feet 
apart,  we  should  have  14,520  pieces  to 
the  acre.  Now  if  we  plant  20  pieces,  and 
the  yield  is  50  pounds,  the  Rule  of  Three 
will  give  the  yield  per  acre  in  pounds. 
This  must  he  divided  by  6ft.  the  legal 
number  of  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
and  the  answer  gives  the  yield  per  acre, 
viz.,  605  bushels.  The  yield  is  weighed 
upon  nicely  balanced  scales  placed  near 
the  plots  and  each  kind  is  weighed  as  soon 
as  harvested  and  the  weight,  even  to  the 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  the  number  of 
potatoes  (large  and  small)  are  recorded  at 
once. 

Besides  merely  testing  the  productive¬ 
ness,  quality,  etc.,  of  most  of  the  new 
kinds  offered  as  well  as  of  a  number  vet 
to  be  offered  for  sale,  we  have  made  many 
experiments  with  different  manures,  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers,  separate,  combined, 
and  in  various  quantities;  with  manures  ap¬ 
plied  above  and  below  the  pieres;  with 
straw  and  manure  mulches;  with  whole 
potatoes  with  all  the  eyes  hut  one  cut  out; 
with  small  pieces,  single,  double,  treble 
and  quadruple  eyes;  with  small,  medi¬ 
um  and  large  quantities  of  salt  ;  we  have 
planted  the  pieces  in  wide  trenches,  in 
trenches  flic  width  of  a  spade  and  in  nar¬ 
row  drills.  The  cultivation  has  always 
boon  perfectly  flat. 

We  shall  begin  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  these  tests,  with  careful  por¬ 
traits  of  the  new  kinds,  in  a  few  weeks, 
hoping  to  finish  them  in  time  to  enable 
our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  any  in¬ 
formation  they  may  contain  which  may 
he  deemed  worthy  of  being  acted  upon. 


BREVITIES. 


Potatoes  are  rotting  badly  in  many  parts  of 
New  Jersey.  So  are  grapes. 

Professor  W.  .T.  Beal  of  the  Michigan 
Ag.  College  cavs:  “Your  pet,  the  Rural 
New-5  orker,  is  a  credit  to  American  agri¬ 
culture.’’ 

Professor  ,T.  \\  .  Sanrorn  of  the  Missouri 
State  Ag.  College  says:  “Yon  have  well  Oiled 
your  promise  regarding  the  Fair  Number. 
It  is  capital.” 

Wall's  Orange  is  this  voar  at,  the  Rural 
Grounds  small  and  the  yield  is  not  so  large  as 
that  of  most  other  kinds. 

A  Fair  correction.— The  Wisconsin. 
Madison  State  Fair  which  was  datrd 
Sept  3-8,  in  onr  issue  of  Aug.  18,  should  have 
been  from  Kept.,  10-14. 

Those  intending  to  send  us  Wjnf01.  wheat  for 
trial  will  kindly  send  their  specimens  at  once. 
Wo  cannot,  test  Spring  wheats. 

Tt  is  sa  id  that  the  white  grub  or  larva  of  t  he 
May  Beetle  is  the  most  destructive  enemy  to 
the  strawberry  plant.  We  flml  it  to  be  the  so- 
called  wire-worm — the  thin,  brown  myria¬ 
pod  belonging  to  the  genus  lulus,  and  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  the  False  Wire-worm.  It  is 
also  the  cause  in  our  grounds  of  the  scab  in 
potatoes. 

In  view  of  the  great,  losses  every  year  in¬ 
curred  hy  farmers  owing  to  the  use  of  poorer 
l.ad  seed  corn.  we  cannot  urge  upon  them  too 
strongly  the  advisability  of  exercising  great- 
care  in  the  selection  of  seed  coni.  Whatever 
outlay  of  time  or  money  rnav  tie  mnde  to  do 
this  well,  will  he  amply  repaid  next  yen r  by 
surer  and  better  crops.  An  Iowa  rorrespon- 
dent.  gives  elsewhere  a  method  of  insuring 
Stood  seed,  which  can  be  followed  everywhere 
with  some  slight,  allowance  for  the  necessity 
he  is  under  to  pick  his  corn  early  In  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  danger  from  frost. 

Tt  has  always  been  n  matter  of  surprise  to 
us  that,  any  respectable  journal  would  credit 
ft  copier]  article  to  K,v.  or  K.mchayuir.  Tt  is  a 
i  cry  mean,  dishonest,  business.  The  original 
articles  published  in  a  journal  are  its  property 
no  matter  whether  thev  an*  contributed  to  it 
voluntarily  by  the  writers  or  paid  for.  and 
any  other  journal  copying  such  articles  is 
morally  hound  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
paper  from  which  it  is  taken.  All  editors  of 
any  experience  understand  this  perfectly.  We 
hope  that  otir  readers  when  thev  see  articles 
credited  to  F.r.  or  Krrhan„r.  will  take  for 
granted  that  t  he  editor  is  not.  to  lie  trusted. 

The  Industrialist,  of  the  Kansas  Ag  Col- 
by  Prof.  Edward  M.  Shelton  sa vs: 
•I  he  Annual  Fair  number  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  1883  has  Inst,  been  received. 
This  is.  we  believe,  one  of  the  largest,  hand¬ 
somest.  and  most  generally  useful  numbers 
ever  ifi.tnril  by  the  American  agricultural 
press.  The  number  before  us  contains  some 
forty  pages  with  many  beautiful  illustrations 
of  objects  connected  with  almost  every  de¬ 
partment  of  rural  industry.  Wo  have-  heen 
a  careful  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  many  years,  and  will h*  there  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  agricultural  papers  in  existence,’ wo  really 
do  not  know  where  to  find  them  ” 
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farm  topics. 


RURAL  PRIZE  5ERIES, 

PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR 
A  POOR  MAN. 

How  to  Become  a  Successful  Farmer 

(Th»>  ahnvp  Id  Mio  tltli'  of  n  serloB  nf  essays  for  the 
best,  nf  which  premiums  were  offered  hr  the  RtrnAi, 
Ntr,w-YOBKBB  last  year,  the  ob.1eet  belli (t  to  assist 
(hose  fnrmers  who  have  limited  means  or  those  flav¬ 
ine  a  small  capital,  about  to  emrnpe  In  farming: 
They  nre  for  the  most  part  written  by  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  trlnls  of  an  Impoverished 
beginning  to  real  suceess.l 

REQUISITES- FOR  SUCCESS. 


ARTHUR  YOUNG. 


Concluded. 

Energy  and  enthusiasm  are  prime  requisites 
for  success.  These  are  but  other  words  for 
the  home-made,  Anglo-Saxon  word  “push.” 
There  is  money  in  that  simple  monosyllable, 
and  when  conjoined  with  good  judgment,  it 
becomas  a  key  to  success  not  only  individual 
but  national.  Trip  up  an  active,  energetic 
man  and  he  will  regain  his  feet  in  a  moment. 
Snatch  the  prize  from  him  just  ns  he  has  his 
hand  on  it,  and  he  will  soon  regain  it.  It  is 
such  men  that  havo  discovered  America, 
spanned  it  with  railroads,  built  mighty  cities 
on  its  vast  prairies,  sent  great  steamers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  flashed  messages  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
world,  and  dragged  the  mighty  treasures  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Cultivate  this  power. 
Bring  into  play  all  the  latent,  power  of  nature. 
The  more  one  does  the  more  he  is  able  to  do. 
Strike  now,  and  with  a  will.  Put  not  off  till 
to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day. 

Get  all  the  education  you  can.  Education  is 
the  power  that  must  sway  the  future  nation, 
and  also  the  individual  education  changes  the 
one-sided  man  into  the  many-sided,  thoughtful 
man. 

This  much  have  I  said  in  a  general  way,  and 
what  I  have  said  is  applicable  not  alone  to 
farmers,  hut  to  all.  Before  concluding,  I  will 
give  a  few  special  hints — and  I  must  add  an¬ 
other  word  about  going  in  debt.  I  want  no 
one  to  think  that  I  mean  that  any  one  should 
continue  asa  laborer  till  be  has  enough  to  buy 
a  largo  farm.  No  one  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  salary.  It  is  like  mortgaging  the  future  or 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  for  whatever 
good  is  done  goes  to  another.  However  hard, 
however  honestly,  however  well  a  hired  man 
works, the  proceeds  go  into  another’s  pocket, and 
the  cred  i  fc  goes  to  another’s  brains.  What  should 
be  thought  of  a  person  hiring  out  to  hunt  a 
gold  mine,  and  how  would  he  feel  if  he  found 
it  ?  As  Lngersoll  savs  :  “We  are  lucking  true 
courage,  when  for  fear  of  the  future,  we  take 
the  crusts  and  scraps  and  niggardly  salaries  of 
the  present.”  But  we  must  not  be  too  inde¬ 
pendent,  nor  try  to  be  a  freeholder  with  no 
capital  at  all.  We  must  strike  the  golden 
mean. 

For  myself,  I  choose  farming  of  that  class 
called  “mixed”  farming,  because  it  is  more 
independent.  No  one  cause  will  lie  likely  to 
render  him  helpless  who  practices  mixed 
husbandry,  for  if  he  fails  in  one  thing,  there 
are  other  things  w'hich  he  can  fall  back  on. 
If  the  plague  should  take  his  cattle  he  will 
have  some  hogs  or  some  corn  and  wheat,  and, 
moreover,  he  can  accomplish  more  with  the 
same  force ;  for  while  his  wheat  is  growing  he 
is  preparing  for  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  plan  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  not  one  copied  from  some  agri¬ 
cultural  book  or  journal.  This  may  do  well 
ouough  to  begin  with,  but  it  must  be  modified 
by  the  climate,  size  of  farm,  kind  of  soil, 
amount  and  kind  of  help  and  numerous  other 
considerations. 

The  odd  moments  of  the  Winter  time  should 
be  spent  in  storing  the  mind  with  useful 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  nud  especially  with  that 
which  pertains  to  one’s  special  line  of  business. 
Winter  is  the  time  the  farmer  should  lay  out  a 
plan  for  the  coming  Summer’s  work.  The 
manure  should  bo  kept  in  a  place  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  and  safe  from  waste,  so  as  to  be  quickly 
hauled  to  the  place  where  wanted  for  the 
Spring  crops.  And  in  this  season  he  should 
study  the  weather  for  the  coming  year,  and 
get,  if  possible,  a  general  idea  of  what  kind  of 
n  season  is  before  him.  For  this  purpose  he  can 
use  the  almanacs  of  such  persons  as  have  at 
least  some  reputation  in  forecasting  the 
weather,  as  Vennor,  Ti;e  and  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Signal  Service.  No  abso¬ 
lute  reliauce  can  be  placed  in  any  of  these,  but 
they  help  to  form  opinions,  and  he  should 
learn  a  few  of  the  simple  means  of  foretelling 
and  some  of  the  signs.  Now,  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  one  should  put  reliance  in  lunar 
and  zodiacal  signs.  While  I  do  uot.  wish  to 
say  there  is  nothing  in  these,  yet  that  the 
moon  has  any  influence  on  the  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation,  has  not  been  decided  by  science.  But 


there  is  a  connection  between  certain  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  sun  and  the  growth  of  vegetation, 
and  as  the  science  of  astronomy  advances.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  may  in  the  future  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  foretell  the  oriee  of 
com  and  other  products.  Above  all,  the 
wide-awake  farmer  should  lie  ready  to  begin 
the  Spring  work  at  the  first  chance.  When¬ 
ever  nature  makes  the  season  he  should  be 
ready  to  improve  it.  He  should  not  wait  for 
a  certain  month  or  a  certain  time  of  the 
month  to  plant  bis  crops,  but,  put  his  depend¬ 
ence  on  nature;  she  seldom  deceives,  and  if  she 
gives  a  time  in  March  to  plant  com,  why  not 
plant  it  ?  If  vegetation  is  as  well  advanced 
then  as  is  usual  at  eom-planting,  then  March 
is  the  time  to  plant;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  season  is  delayed  till  late  in  June,  do 
not  give  up  in  despair,  there  will  almost  surelv 
be  a  time  for  it  to  ripen,  and  a  late  Fall  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

The  weather  Is  generally  right:  the  fault  is 
in  ourselves.  Here  last  year  was  in  many 
cases  unfortunate  for  the  corn  crop.  Some 
were  easy  about  putting  in  their  corn,  and 
just  as  most  people  were  ready  to  plant  there 
came  about  two  weeks  of  bad  weather,  and 
people  thought  there  would  bo  no  crop.  The 
early  com  endured  the  bad  weather  and  made 
a  good  crop,  while  the  late,  through  a  favora¬ 
ble  Fall,  produced  an  average  crop. 

Another  thing  of  importance  next,  to 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  nature,  is 
to  have  plenty  of  help.  Have  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  help  enough  to  do 
more  than  you  expect  to  do.  Do  not  lay  out 
too  much  work,  and  then  if  the  season  is  what 
is  called  o  bad  one,  the  plowing  and  planting 
can  he  well  done,  and  the  farmer  is  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  pace  with  nature:  while  if  the 
season  is  a  good  one,  he  can  always  find 
enough  to  do,  even  if  it  is  not  urging  him 
just  now.  This  may  look  like  advice  which 
may  lead  to  extravagance,  and  it  will  if 
abused.  But  my  observation  both  on  others 
and  myself,  leads  me  to  believe  that,  ns  a 
rule,  farmers  lay  out  more  work  than  they 
can  do.  and  ranch  loss  follows  from  hastily 
and  ill-done  work,  and  that  much  is  gained  by 
having  the  force  ready  for  an  emergency  like 
a  failure  of  com  to  grow  or  its  destruction  by 
the  worms.  These  are  the  times  when  the 
hours  are  golden,  and  In  making  a  crop  of 
wheat,  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours  have 
saved  or  lost  an  entire  crop — a  fact  which  I 
on  one  occasion  know  to  lie  true,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  others  have  had  similar  expe¬ 
rience. 

If  a  rainy  day  comes  be  ready  to  turn 
to  something  else.  Every  farmer  should 
have  some  carpenter  tools  and  a  place 
in  the  bam  or  somewhere  else,  so  that  on  rainv 
days  he  may  make  n  few  simple  repairs,  and 
if  he  has  a  little  mechanical  skill  he  can  make 
gates  and  numerous  other  things  useful  on  a 
farm,  and  do  it  for  a'trifle  compared  with  the 
cost  when  done  by  a  regular  mechanic. 

And  when  the  rain  stops,  if  it  is  too  wet  to 
continue  at  the  work  he  was  at  before  the  rain 
came,  he  should  have  a  memorandum  of  other 
work  which  needs  doing,  such  as  repairing 
fences,  destroying  weeds,  etc.  "When  the 
Summer’s  work  is  done  and  Winter  is  coming 
on,  see  that  all  stock  shall  be  provided  with 
suitable  shelter  and  feed,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact  that  housed  stock  take  much  less  feed 
in  Winter  than  the  unhoused.  Have  special 
arrangemeuts  for  those  animals  nursing 
young,  and  In  this  climate  nothing  is  better 
than  a  bank  barn  to  shelter  a  cow  and  young 
calf,  or  sow  and  pigs.  Here  let  me  remark 
that  it  takes  no  more  feed  to  keep  a  good  breed 
of  stock  than  a  poor  breed,  and  a  well-bred 
animal  often  takes  less  feed  than  a  common 
bred  animal,  and  the  best  bred  animal  finds 
the  best,  sale,  and  will  often  sell  when  the 
poorer  bred  one  will  not,  anil,  besides,  the 
gratification  of  owning  a  fine  animal  is  not 
small. 

All  farmers  should  make  their  plans  to  feed 
almost  all  they  raise — never  sell  any  grain,  if 
possible.  Turn  it  into  beef  and  sell  that,  thus 
making  an  additional  gain  in  manure  and  also 
usually  a  fair  profit  for  the  time  spent  in 
feeding.  This  is  a  pretty  hard  problem  for  a 
person  of  limited  means,  but  much  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  solution. 

A  farmer  with  children  can  utilize  them 
very  nicely  in  the  kitchen  garden-  a  good 
place  to  keep  them  from  idleness  and  train 
them  up  for  the  future  field  work  in  which 
most  children  are  anxious  to  excel;  but  a  tier- 
son  without,  children  must  havo  a  set  time  to 
devote  to  the  garden;  if  not,  he  will  let  the 
weeds  take  it  and  have  none.  Ho  must,  not, 
or  rather  cannot,  depend  on  spare  hour*  to 
make  garden.  8j>are  hours  are  too  irregular 
to  favor  the  growth  of  plants.  Few  farmers 
can  afford  to  buy  their  garden  stuff,  and  much 
less  to  go  without.  Vegetables  are  necessary 
to  health.  Fruit  is  not  one  of  the  luxuries, 
but  of  the  essentials  of  life.  Ripe,  wholesome 
fruits  do  much  to  prevent  various  diseases, 
especially  fevers,  wheu  eaten  in  small  quanti¬ 


ties  at  proper  intervals,  and  therefore  I  think 
every  farmer  should  have  a  good  selection  of 
fruit  on  his  farm.  In  selecting  he  should  have 
in  view  a  succession  of  fruit  for  every  season, 
productiveness,  hardiness  and  early  bearing. 
For  different  localities  different  lists  of  fruits 
are  necessary;  for  any  one  variety  has  a  lim¬ 
ited  territory  where  it  succeeds  best. 

A  young  farmer  with  limited  means  must 
be  careful  bow  he  invests  in  new  kinds  of 
wheat  aud  corn  and  the  like.  Leave  such  ex¬ 
periments  to  those  who  have  more  means,  for 
all  farmers  of  means  should  devote  some 
space  and  time  to  experiments,  because  stock 
will  degenerate  and  grain  will  deteriorate,  and 
then  comes  a  necessity  for  a  change,  and  to 
change  for  the  1  letter  one  must  learn  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  each  kind,  aud  experimenting  as 
a  rule  is  more  expensive  than  profitable. 

As  a  rule,  beware  of  patent  rights,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  traveling  vendors  of  all  kinds.  AH 
articles  of  real  merit  will  soon  be  found  for 
sale  in  your  town,  and,  above  all,  never  sign 
your  name  to  a  paper  for  anyone  yon  do  not 
know,  either  personally  or  by  reputation ;  for 
too  often  unprincipled  persons  by  chemical 
and  other  means  change  the  meaning  of  the 
paper,  and  a  simple  order  for  goods  may  turn 
out  a  note  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

I  think  that  we  should  give  more  time  and 
money  to  making  our  homes  beautiful.  In 
this  we  let  our  city  cousins  surpass  us.  While  we 
have  more  of  the  natural  beauties  we  neglect 
too  much  to'utilize  them.  If  we  would  only 
try,  we  could,  at  but  a  small  outlay,  make  our 
surroundings  perfect  paradises  of  beauty  and 
comfort;  but  we  neglect  this  and  the  boys  and 
girls  when  they  visit  their  city  cousins,  see 
things  so  much  nicer,  they  wish  they  could  live 
in  town  and  in  this  way  partly  they  come  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  lot  and  to  think 
they  are  inferior  to  their  cousins  in  town.  If 
a  person  ever  attains  to  anything  he  must  re¬ 
spect  himself  and  his  vocation.  We  must  have 
a  pleasant  home  if  we  want  the  boys  and  girls 
to  love  it  and  their  calling.  They  must  feel 
that  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  person,  as  in¬ 
deed  they  are  not,  and  I  think  in  many  ways 
they  are  superior,  because  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  pure,  wholesome  air  and  many 
other  advantages  of  which  their  city  cousins 
are  deprived.  “We  are  just  wbat  we  think 
we  are  ”  If  we  think  we  are  inferior,  miser¬ 
able,  despised  beings,  it  will  not  belong  till  we 
are  just  such  beings,  while  if  we  think  we  are 
the  equals  of  any,  that  is  the  great,  step  to  gain 
equality.  It  is  this  feeling  of  inferiority  that 
makes  the  bright,  smart  hoy  of  the  farm  rush 
off  to  the  city  to  receive  the  wealth,  honor 
and  position  that  are  there  awaiting  only  for 
him  to  come  and  claim  them.  Some  have  been 
successful:  we  can  point,  them  out  in  the  White 
House  and  the  Senate  Chamber,  among  the 
railroad  magnates  and  bank  presidents:  hut 
these  are  the  exceptions.  Yet  how  many 
have  worried  out  a  miserable  existence  and 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  they  had  bartered 
their  independence  for  an  abject  vassalage 
and  become  the  slaves  of  the  caprice  of  their 
customers  and  patrons,  and  lost  their  free¬ 
dom,  frankness,  nobility  and  often  their 
health.  Contentment  is  a  jewel  and  a  king¬ 
dom  in  itself. 

Then  the  boys  should  be  taught  self-respect 
and  to  understand  the  greatness  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  seldom  leave  it  for  other 
paths  to  glorv  and  wealth  which  so  often 
prove  misleading  and  bring  those  who  travel 
thorn  to  ruin  in  the  mazes  of  city  life. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  giving  advice  and 
offering  experience  to  others;  few  heed 
advice  and  the  experiences  of  others  are 
scoffed  ah  Lectures  at  best  make  but  a 
transient  impression. 

But  personal  experience  is  a  very  harsh 
course  of  instruction,  and  a  lesson  once  learned 
in  that  school  is  seldom  forgotten.  So  to 
make  a  success  of  life  we  must  mark  well  our 
failures  and  seek  the  causes,  finding  out  if  they 
could  not  possibly  be  shunned,  aud  if  there  are 
any  means  by  which  a  repetition  of  the  same 
mistakes  may  bo  avoided.  Wheuever  a  mis¬ 
take  lias  occurred  do  not  fail  to  seek  the 
cause  for  a  future  guide. 

In  conclusion.  1  want  to  impress  on  all  the 
fact  that  it  is  attention  to  the  little  things  that 
distinguishes  the  successful  from  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  man.  The  general  processes  of  farm¬ 
ing  are  the  same;  but.  farmers  side  by  side 
have  different  degrees  of  success,  and  often 
the  variations  of  soil  are  not  enough  to  account 
for  all  the  difference.  This  one  has  done  his 
plowing  1  letter  and  haR  left  no  elbows  in  his 
furrows  and  no  skipped  places;  then  he  has 
pulverized  the  soil  better  aud  did  uot  have 
to  hurry  so  much  to  get  the  seed  in  in  season, 
and  throughout  his  management  was  just  a 
little  better—  not  much,  but  just  a  trifle  so  as 
to  make  a  few  bushels  more  to  the  acre  in  a 
good  season,  and  possibly  many  bushels  more 
in  a  bad  season,  for  a  bad  season  is  wbat  tests 
the  skill  of  a  farmer.  In  a  good  season  the 
crops  sometimes  seem  determined  to  succeed 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Therefore  I  think 


that  the  observation  of  causes  and  effects, 
coupled  with  a  judgment  capable  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  lessons  learnt  among  the  greatest 
elements  in  the  success  of  farmers,  for  the 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  much  which  he  can¬ 
not  control  to  any  great  extent,  so  he  must 
observe  when  he  can  best  exert  the  little 
power  he  may  towards”control. 
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A  LADY  ON  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 


On.  cruel  electricity,  that  gives  so  strong  a  light. 

In  many  an  unprotected  lamp  you  flashed  supremely 
bright, 

You  shone  upon  our  pretty  gowns,  illuminated 
flowers. 

But  all  too  ruthlessly  lit  up  these  pallid  cheeks  of 
ours. 

’Twas  at  the  Horticultural,  and  ferns  and  flowers 
werp  there. 

The  beautiful  gloxinias,  and  orchids  passing  rare: 

They  faced  the  Incandescent  lamps  as  erst  they  faced 
the  sun. 

While  many  a  cheek  grew  strange  of  hue  and  felt  It¬ 
self  undone. 

And  vainly  art  aids  nature  now  In  unobtrusive  way, 

This  lamp  malign  of  Edison’s  Is  worse  than  brightest 
day; 

A  veil  may  serve  to  screen  from  sun,  but  when  In 
evening  dress, 

There’3  nothing  ’twlxt  these  awful  lamps  and  female 
loveliness. 

Then,  men  of  science,  you  must  aid  and  tell  us,  If  you 
please, 

How  we  shall  make  our  charms  withstand  such  glar¬ 
ing  lights  as  these: 

For  If  the  ladles  And  these  lamps  still  turn  them  pale 
and  wan. 

They’ll  lead  a  feminine  crusade  ’gainst  Edison  and 
Swan. 


THE  WIFE  OF  A  “  GENIUS.” 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


No  collection  of  published  letters  has 
amused  me  so  much  as  those  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who, 
since  his  death,  has  probably  been  more  writ¬ 
ten  about  than  any  other  Englishman  of  let¬ 
ters  of  this  country.  Indeed,  to  take  up  a 
journal  or  magazine  without  seeing  something 
about  the  Carlyles  was  exceptional,  and  when 
the  private  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Carlyle 
appeared,  it  seemed  that  the  Carlyle  family 
had  been  turned  inside  out  like  a  pocket,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  to  tell.  One  can  easily 
imagine  to  what  a  hight  of  indignation  the 
sparkling  little  woman  would  have  risen 
had  the  hint  ever  been  given  to  her  that  her 
letters  would  be  given  to  the  world  after  her 
death.  And  why  her  husband  should  have 
wished  them  to  be  published,  carefully  edit¬ 
ing  and  annotating  them,  is  only  explicable 
on  the  ground  that,  he  wanted  all  the  world  to 
know  what  a  bright,  lovable,  long-suffering 
woman  she  had  been,  and  what  a  morose,  con¬ 
ceited,  selfish  and  self-cultured  monster  he  had 
been.  Carlyle  had  tremendous  energy  in  one 
direction — the  thing  npon  which  he  was  at 
work,  and  over  which  he  toiled  with  might 
and  main.  While  at  work  upon  it  he  was 
gruff  and  cross,  absorbed  utterly,  dyspeptic  to 
the  death,  irritable  beyond  nil  reason ;  and  to 
keep  cooks  from  crowing,  lambs  from  bleating, 
pianos  from  being  thumped  and  unwelcome 
visitors  from  troubling  the  “heavenly  silence” 
of  his  study,  seemed  to  be  the  mission  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  After  his  book  was  finished  and  he 
went  off  to  recuperate,  she  battled  with  ma¬ 
sons  and  carpenters,  carpet-beaters  and  glaz¬ 
iers,  and  what  with  nailing  carpets  down  with 
her  own  hands,  re-covering  furniture  and 
painting  floors,  she  got  the  house  in  spink  and 
spank  order  for  the  return  of  the  Grand  Mo¬ 
gul,  with  the  probability  staring  her  in  the 
face  that  when  he  arrives!  something  would 
fail  to  suit  him,  and  the  whole  confusion 
would  have  to  be  gone  through  again.  This, 
with  a  continual  combat  with  bed-bugs  aud 
bad  servants,  darning  aud  mending  her  hus¬ 
band’s  clothes,  and  trying  to  bring  their  ex¬ 
penses  within  a  very  limited  income,  was  the 
mission  filled  bvMrs.  Carlyle.  And  vet  this  wo¬ 
man  was  as  gifted  in  her  way  as  was  he  in  his, 
She  had  been  idolized  as  an  only  child,  reared 
in  luxury,  surrounded  with  suitors  for  her 
hand,  and  still  with  a  strange  pertinacity,  she 
had  given  her  hand  to  this  great  awkward, 
lowiy-born  Scotchman  (Scotch  mule  would 
better  express  it),  and  all  because  she  had 
faith  that  he  had  the  elements  of  greatness  in 
him,  aud  would  one  day  be  famous.  All  that 
she  hoped  for  iu  that  respect  happened,  and 
more.  But  she  lived  too"  near  the  man  to  ad¬ 
mire  him,  and  evidently  felt  contempt  for  the 
admiring  people  who  came  to  express  their 
admiration  to  the  “Great  Carlyle.”  Like  her 
husband,  she  suffered  incessantly  from  ill- 
health,  which  did  not  seem  either  to  destroy 
her  beauty  or  to  dim  her  brightness.  All  in 
all,  she  seemed  to  have  got  on  fairly  happily 
with  him,  except  during  a  short  period,  when 
he  devoted  himself,  innocently  enough,  of 
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course,  to  a  certain  Lady  Ashburton, 
who  soon  after  died,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  second  Lady  Ashburton,  whom  lire.  Car¬ 
lyle  liked. 

Whether,  or  not,  Mrs.  Carlyle  made  a  mis¬ 
take  iu  applying  her  tact  and  energies  in  ad¬ 
ministering  to  the  physical  comforts  of  her 
husband,  is  a  question.  The  man  was  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  his  mental  operations  depended 
upon  certain  physical  conditions  and  in  their 
straightened  circumstances,  there  seemed 
nothing  else  for  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  do,  but  to  per¬ 
form  the  menial  work  with  her  own  liands. 
That,  she  was  born  for  something  better,  or 
something  different,  seemed  never  to  occur  to 
Carlyle,  To  himself  he  was  ever  the  great  f 
Am,  and  it  was  only  in  the  awfully  lonely 
and  desolate  years  of  his  life  after  her  death, 
that  beseemed  to  realize  what  she  had  been  to 
him  and  then  he  could  not  say  enough  in  her 
praise— she  was  superior  to  all  other  women 
lie  had  ever  met,  an  angel  beyond  all  dispute. 

A  very  little  of  this  appreciation  scattered 
along  her  pathway  would  have  gone  far  with 
his  “J  eannie,”  but  she  never  had  it.  And  acute, 
sensitive,  sensible  and  clear-headed  as  she  was 
it.  was  no  wonder  that  she  thought  marriage 
an  “immoral  institution.”  She  had  uo  children, 
and  her  lively  nature  certainly  did  not  have  a 
very  congenial  person  to  play  upon  in  the 
shape  of  her  husband.  From  the  facility 
with  which  she  uses  her  pen,  and  the  style  of 
her  letters,  she  would  have  made  a  delight- 
fid  descriptive  writer  of  social  events,  her 
comments  thereupon  being  the  best  part.  A 
great  charm  of  her  letters  lie  in  her  expres¬ 
sions  of  what  is  so  often  the  experience  of 
other  people.  Here  is  this  for  example  in  a 
letter  to  John  Fonder.  “A  woman  is  con¬ 
stantly  getting  warned  against  following  ‘  the 
impulses  of  her  heart  1 '  Why,  I  could  never 
imagine  I  For  all  the  grand  blunders  I  am 
conscious  of  having  committed  in  life,  have 
resulted  from  neglecting  or  gain-saying  the 
impulses  of  my  heart,  to  follow  the  insights  of 
my  midorstauding,  (or  still  worse  of  others 
understanding.)  And  so  I  am  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  with  it  that  I  have  flung  my  un¬ 
derstanding  to  the  dogs,  and  think,  do,  say 
and  feel  exactly  as  nature  prompts  me. 

I  am  a  bad  wife  in  so  far  as  regards  care 
about  what  is  said  of  my  husband’s  books  in 
newspapers  or  elsewhere.  1  am  always  so 
thankful  to  have  them  done,  and  out  of  the 
house,  that  the  praise  or  blame  they  meet 
with  afterwards  is  of  the  utmost  insignifi¬ 
cance  to  me.  It  is  not,  then,  because  your 
article. covers  him  with  generous  praise  that 
I  am  so  delighted  with  it;  but  because  it  is  full 
of  sense,  and  high-mindedness  of  its  own ;  and 
most  eloquently  written.” 

Here  is  th  is  anent  b  igh-life ;  which  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  womaD  of  heart,  who  knows 
well  about  it.  “  We  are  just  returned  from  our 
Hampshire  visit,  and  1  can  answer  for  one  of 
us  beiug  woru  out  with  “  strenuous  idleness,” 
as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  be¬ 
fore  !  Six  weeks  have  1  been  doing  absolutely 
nothing  but  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock,  chess,  talking  nonsense  and  getting  rid  of 
a  certain  fraction  of  this  mortal  life  as  cleverly 
and  uselessly  as  possible;  nothing  could  exceed 
the  sumptuosity  and  elegance  of  the  whole 
tli  i  ng,  nor  its  uselessness.  Oh,  dear  me!  I  wonder 
why  so  many  people  wish  for  high  position  and 
great  wealth,  when  it,  is  such  an  o]>en  secret 
what  all  that  amounts  to  iu  these  days,  merely 
to  emancipating  people  from  all  the  practical 
difficulties,  which  might  teach  them  the  facts 
of  things,  and  sympathy  with  their  follow 
creatures.  This  Lady  Harriet  Baring,  whom 
we  havo  been  staying  with,  is  the  very  clever¬ 
est  woman  out  of  sight,  that  1  ever  saw  in  my 
life  (and  I  have  seen  all  our  “  distinguished 
authoresses”);  moreover,  she  is  full  of  energy 
and  sincerity  and  has  I  am  sure,  an  excellent 
heart;  yet  so  perverted  has  she  been  by  the 
training  and  lilc-Iong  humoring  incident  to1 
her  position,  that  I  question  if  in  her  whole  life, 
she  has  done  as  much  for  her  fellow'  creatures 
as  my  mother  in  one  year.  The  sight  of  such 
a  woman  should  make  one  content  with  her 
own  trials,  even  when  t  hey  feel  to  be  rather 
hard.”  After  another  similar  visit  she  writes: 
“Seeing  how  they  act  iu  the  upper  places 
does  not  give  me  any  discontent  with  the  place 

I  am  born  to,  quite  the  contrary.  1,  for  one 
solitary  individual  (as  Carlyle  says)  could  not 
bo  other  than  perfectly  miserable  iu  idleness, 
world  without  end;  and  for  a  grand  lady,  it, 
seems  somehow  inqiossible,  whatever  may  be 
her  taleuts  and  “good  intentions,”  than  to  bo 
other  than  idle  to  death.  Even  children  do  not 

II  rid  them  in  occupation  and  duties.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  Lady  Anne  where  I  w'as  staying,  had  a 
baby  a  month  old;  and  her  new  baby  was  left 
with  an  older  one  iu  care  of  a  doctor  and 
nurses;  the  mother  seemingto  be  us  little  aware 
as  all  the  rest  (myself  excepted)  that  auy  mor¬ 
tal  could  And  any  thing  to  obiect  to  in  such 
i  ree  and  easy  holding  of  one’s  children.  But 
as  your  ancestor  said  long  ago  “they  Yet  muh  ed 
that  hae  the  world,  and  troubled  that  want 
it,”  Q»,  the  wlvole,  however,  the  more  rational 


sort  of  trouble,  that  which  brings  the  least  re¬ 
morse  along  with  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
“wanting  it.”  C  is  gone  to  ride  a  little  “ill- 
haired"  this  morning.”  One  might,  go  on  quot¬ 
ing  from  the  letters  to  the  very  last  one.  all, 
more  or  less  directly  “pointing  the  moral,” 
that,  there  is  no  station  in  life,  but  it,  is  from 
some  one’s  point  of  view,  very  undesirable,  and 
that  every  condit  ion  lias  its  compensation.  If 
any  reader  of  this  is  irritated  because  her  hus¬ 
band  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  “  genius”  she 
should  read  these  letters  in  order  to  see  what 
a  “  lovely  time  ”  one  has  in  having  a  “genius 
for  a  husband.  ” 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


OUR  BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY  HOME. 


FRANCES  A.  BOYNTON. 


What  bright  possibilities  rise  up  in  our 
imagination  as  we  read  this  suggestive  title! 

Though  our  days  of  hopeful,  eager  anticipa¬ 
tion  are  only  memories  of  the  past,  wo  yet 
prize  those  blight,  cheering  adornments  and 
surroundings,  which  make  home  and  its  as¬ 
sociations  so  dear  to  us. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  we  first  started  to 
build  us  a  homo  in  this  graud  old  forest  val. 
ley,  we  had  very  little  time  or  means  with 
which  to  beautify  our  new  home;  but  uaturo 
had  done  much  forus,  and  we  were  careful  to 
show  our  gratitude  by  preserving  many  of 
these  beautiful,  stately,  old  forest  trees,  up¬ 
right  and  sturdy,  silent  yet  a  constant  remind¬ 
er  of  centuries  past  and  gone.  Our  little  ones 
played  beneath  their  aged,  outstretched  arms 
and,  as  big  boys  aud  girls,  they  love  still  to 
frequent  tlio  rustic  seats  and  velvety  grass  at 
the  foot  of  their  old  companions.  To  us,  each 
one  has  a  separate  individuality,  and  taking 
one  of  them  away,  would  seem  almost  like  re 
moving  a  member  from  our  own  home  circle 

Then,  too,  we  had  tho  eeaselass  music  of  the 
tumbling,  rushing,  Fox  as  it,  sped  along  units 
rapid  course  to  the  bay.  No  city’s  filth  had  as 
yet  tainted  its  rippling  purity;  no  dams  or 
locks  obstructed  its  wild  freedom;  no  turning 
wheels  or  rumbling  machinery  gave  us  warn¬ 
ing  that  this  wild,  beautiful  valley  was  yet  to 
bo  the  New  England  of  the  Northwest. 

How  well  I  remember  the  little,  old  log- 
house  with  its  chinked  up  sides  aud  shako 
roof.  Although  we  did  not  intend  to  always 
make  this  our  home,  we  did  not  neglect  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  make  it  pleasant,  “within 
and  without”  so  that  the  earliest  impressions 
on  the  childish  memories  of  our  children, 
might  bo  pleasant  ones. 

John  was  always  handy  with  tools  and  he 
seemed  never  to  tire  of  making  little  improve¬ 
ments  here  and  there,  both  indoors  and  out. 
A  rough  veranda  in  front  of  the  house,  seats 
among  the  trees,  a  rustic  arbor,  and  many 
other  little  comforts  and  attractions  made  the 
“outside  surroundings”  of  our  little  homo,  the 
admiration  of  all.  What  pleasant  excursions 
we  used  to  make  into  the  woods  to  get  wild 
climbing  vines  to  train  up  over  the  arbor, 
verauda,  and  bouse.  As  fast  as  wo  wore  able, 
John  set  out  fruit  trees,  so  that  we  soon  had 
fruit  in  abundance,  and  you  all  know,  dear 
readers,  what  an  enjoyable  feature  of  a 
Winter  evenings’  entertainment,  a  pan  of 
wholesome  rosy  apples  make. 

We  had  quite  a  little  library,  which  we 
brought  with  us  from  our  Eastern  home. 
These,  with  the  two  weekly  papers,  which  al¬ 
ways  came  about  three  weeks  after  date,  were 
a  great  source  of  comfort  and  companionship 
to  us,  John  made  a  nice,  hanging  book-case 
aud  a  folding  writing  table  under  it.  The 
same  old  book-case  can  be  seen  to  day  up  in 
the  attic  of  our  new  house,  where  the  girls 
used  it  last  as  a  doll’s  cupboard. 

We  had  only  two  rooms  down  stairs.  The 
kitchen  and  living  room.  The  inside  of  the 
logs  were  sawed  so  that  1  could  paper  them 
by  first  using  coarse  heavy  paper,  and  over 
that  a  neat,  cheap  wall  paper. 

V\  e  had  a  stout  rug  carpet  for  the  liviug- 
room,  and  then  1  had  two  of  those  splendid 
English  Ivies  climbing  all  up  around  the 
south  windows  and  over  the  ceiling;  uud  lust 
but  best  of  all,  I  had  my  little  old-fashioned 
melodeoii,  and  it.  did  seem  as  if  John  and  tho 
children  would  never  tire  of  hearing  those 
old  fumtliar  tunes.  John  had  a  good  voice, 
and  the  children,  too,  delighted  iu  joining 
with  us  to  sing  the  old  time  melodies. 

When  the  first  saw-mill  was  built,  11  miles 
from  our  place,  John  cut  and  hauled  logs  to 
get  the  lumber  for  our  new  house. 

You  may  l>e  sure  that  it  was  with  real  re¬ 
gret  that,  we  saw  the  old  log-house  that  had 
been  home  to  us  for  so  many  years,  tom  down 
to  make  room  l’or  the  more  modern  and  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling.  W e  planned  to  have  three 
sleeping  rooms  down  stairs,  for  our  *w#  use. 


Our  rooms  were  all  high  and  airy,  and  we  still 
adhered  to  our  custom  of  making  the  living- 
room  the  pleasantest  room  in  the  house.  It 
extends  dear  across  the  wing  of  the  house  24 
feet,  I  think  John  said,  aud  is  lighted  at  each 
end  by  a  large  bay  window.  It  serves  as  din¬ 
ing  room,  bbrary  and  conservatory.  These 
bay  windows  are  just  the  places  for  my  flowers 
and  plauts.  The  birdies  like  to  havo  their 
cages  hang  there  too.  John  has  his  secretary 
aud  writing  tabic  near  the  south  window,  and 
liis  book-cases  with  glass  doors  reach  half  way 
down  one  side  of  the  room. 

Two  years  ago  last  Christmas  we  made  the 
girls  a  present  of  a  fine  organ.  Blanche  and 
Winnie  are  both  taking  music  lessons  this 
Winter,  and  they  learn  rapidly.  My  lingers 
are  getting  so  st  iff  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  the  girls  relieve  me  from  playing  al¬ 
together. 

We  have  verandas  around  three  sides  of 
the  house,  and  over  the  soulh  verauda  fac¬ 
ing  the  river,  we  have  an  ornamental  rail¬ 
ing,  and  low  windows  opening  out  upon  it 
from  the  rooms  above.  When  the  sun  gets 
around  in  the  west,  tin-  great  elm  shades  this 
part  of  the  house  and  makes  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  place  to  spend  an  hour  or  two,  with  our 
low  rockers,  sewing,  reading,  or  looking  across 
the  river,  away  over  as  far  as  Clifton,  on  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Wimiobago. 

Rut,  dear  sisters,  I  meant  from  the  start,  to 
make  this  narration  of  my  own  humble  ex- 
perience,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  benefit  others 
just  starting  out  with  new  responsibilities. 
There  is  everything  to  be  gained.  The  whole 
future  happiness  of  our  lives,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care,  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  our  homes  within  aud 
without;  so  1  say,  no  matter  how  humble  they 
may  bd,  adorn  and  beautify  them  to  the  best 
of  your  ability.  Surround  them  with  the 
comforts  and  attractions  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  of  God’s  creatures,  and 
you  will  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  life  of 
happiness  and  content,  giving  your  children 
an  heritage  which  will  expaud  their  hearts 
and  minds,  making  them  good,  intelligent, 
home-loving  men  and  women. 


CHRISTMAS  IS  COMING! 

Yes!  Christmas  will  be  here  iu  fourteen 
weeks!  Not  any  too  much  time  between  now 
aud  then  to  make  articles  intended  for  pres¬ 
ents.  It  is  customary  here  in  New  York,  to 
commence  purchasing,  as  soon  us  the  people 
return  from  their  Summer  joumeyings.  We 
follow  the  old  adage  and  “  take  tune  by  the 
forelock,”  in  representing  by  our  cut,  the 


Fig.  688. 


manner  in  which  handsome  dolls  may  be 
dressed  and  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  chil¬ 
dren.  Wc  are  not  among  those  who  think 
anything  will  lie  good  enough  for  a  doll;  for 
we  remember  the  first  doll’s  apparel  wo  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  owning.  Each  article  was 
as  completely  finished  as  the  clothing  worn  by 
ourselves.  Among  the  dresses,  (for  there 
were  several)  was  a  will  to  one,  tucked  uud 
ruffled  with  lace;  also  a  handsome  cloak  made 
of  purple  satiu,  lined  with  lemon  colored 
satin,  and  finished  with  cord  and  little  tassels. 
This  with  the  hat,  to  mab’li,  wlileh  was  trim¬ 
med  with  Marabout  leathers  (the  then  only 
fashionable  style)  completed  the  street  costume 
of  dolly.  And  let  none  say  that  such  was  a 
waste  of  time,  for  habits  formed  at  the  ago 
of  six  or  seven  years  are  difficult  to  outgrow. 
Hence  we  have  always  enjoyed  having  button 
holes  made  to  fit,  the  buttons,  and  bands  all  of 
the  right  length,  Hot,  nil  inch  to  spare  either 
way  Children  learn  to  like  best,  the  clothes 
that,  fit  well  and  are  entire  in  all  particulars. 

We  hope  this  will  inspire  many  mothers  to 
try  the  experiment,  if  it  should  bo  such,  of 


using  taste  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  a 
dolls  wardrobe,  and  time  in  making  it.  No 
doubt  there  are  a  great  many  who  would  like 
to  do  this,  if  they  had  the  requisite  time,  and 
to  such  we  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
sisters,  or  grandmothers  might  like  to  help 
make  the  household  a  happy  one  in  the  com¬ 
ing  Christmas  time.  c. 


TWO  SILVERY-HAIRED  GRANDMAS. 


SOPHIA  C.  GARRETT. 


Not  far  from  me,  in  church,  sit  two  grand¬ 
mas.  Grandma  No.  1  is  very  well  preserved 
for  a  lady  of  7H.  Her  bonnet  is  of  modern 
style,  and  worn  well  over  her  forehead.  Some 
lace  hangs  from  the  front  and  shades  her  fore¬ 
head,  but  does  not  cover  her  eyes.  Among 
the  trimming  of  her  bonnet  is  seen  a  glimpse 
of  purple  lilacs  almost  hidden  by  leaves.  Her 
cloak  is  of  good  material,  handsomely  made 
and  thoroughly  comfortable.  Her  dress  is 
fresh  and  in  perfect  taste,  and  her  silk  gloves 
are  well  fitting  and  beautiful.  Her  shoes  are 
as  nice  as  those  worn  by  youuger  Indies.  She 
sits  with  her  son’s  family,  all  of  whom  show 
a  tender,  loving  solicitude  for  their  grnudma. 
They  do  not  forget  that  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  she  brought  their  father  up  to  be  a  good 
man,  and  show  their  gratitude  to  her  for  it. 
Her  room  at  home  is  well  furnished.  A  good 
carpet,  light,  paper  well  selected,  curtains,  a 
few  softly-tinted  chromos  with  here  and  there 
a  bit  of  pencil  drawings,  over  which  peep 
pressed  ferns,  aud  autumn  leaves,  all  uuitc  to 
make  her  room  very  attractive.  On  her  stand 
are  some  old  Bibles  which  were  used  by  her 
grandparents,  Her  parents  used  them  also. 
In  one  of  them  is  written,  “Used  by  my  father 
at  family  worship  every  morning  for  88 
years,”  iu  grandma’s  writing.  Other  books 
are  on  the  stand.  Works  of  light  literature, 
travels,  histories,  science  aud  art.  Although 
her  sight  and  heariug  are  impaired  by  age, 
still  she  has  sufficient  use  of  those  gifts  to  read 
books  aud  papers,  to  sew  aud  do  many  other 
things,  also  to  hoar  the  voices  of  loved  ones 
and  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  music.  She  takes 
part,  in  many  light  household  duties,  and 
shares  in  the  joys  and  pastimes  of  the  family, 
and  is  often  coaxed  out  of  doors  to  play  croquet 
with  some  of  her  merry  little  descendants. 
Thus  she  is  kept  youthful,  so  to  speak,  aud 
companionable  for  all. 

Grandma  No.  2  sits  with  her  son’s  family 
likewise.  She  is  a  few  years  younger  than 
Grandma  No.  1,  hut  looks  much  older.  Her 
eyes  are  red  as  if  she  wore  used  to  weeping. 
Her  face  has  a  harsh  look,  and  her  appear¬ 
ance  plainly  shows  that  she  has  uo  loving 
daughter  to  care  for  her.  Her  old  bonnet  is 
worn  far  back  on  her  small  knot  of  rough 
gray  hair.  Her  shawl  is  soiled  and  her  black 
kid  gloves  arc  brown  from  long  wear.  Her 
dress  is  not.  well  made  nor  of  good  material, 
and  her  shoes  ought  to  bo  replaced  by  a  bettor 
pair.  She  is  rarely  ever  called  upon  to  assist 
her  son’s  family  in  household  affairs  and  is 
left  to  spend  many  lonely  hours  in  her  room. 
Blie  is  tired  of  mending  and  darning,  of  ran¬ 
sacking  her  bureau  drawers  to  see  if  every¬ 
thing  is  iu  place,  and  even  of  constantly  read¬ 
ing.  if  she  could  wipe  the  teaspoons,  or  put 
the  dishes  away  in  the  pantry  occasionally,  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  her  monotonous  life.  Bho 
is  naturally  sensitive,  and  her  present  manner 
of  living  has  made  her  morbidly  so.  Bhe  re- 
mendiers  her  c.  i  Id  hood’s  home,  in  which  no 
harsh  word  or  c.  eed  ever  marred  her  happiness. 
She  thinks  of  the  home  to  which  her  husband 
brought  her  a  joyous  bride.  The  first  years  of 
widowhood  were  spent  in  the  home  of  her 
only  daughter.  Those  years  were  full  of 
pleasant  occupations,  A  change  came.  This 
affectionate  daughter  diet!  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness,  and  she  came  to  live  with  her  son.  Sad 
and  homesick,  she  spout  long  hours  idly  brood¬ 
ing  over  her  grief  alone  in  her  room.  Had 
she  opened  her  heart  to  her  son’s  wife  and 
family,  and  told  them  she  needed  their 
forbearance  and  sympathy  until  time  would 
soften  the  sharp  pangs  of  affliction  which 
seemed  to  make  her  ungrateful  to  them,  they 
would  have  overwhelmed  her  with  the  tendor- 
est  love.  But  she  did  not,.  With  an  income 
sufficient,  to  buy  her  clothing,  she  is  poorly 
dressed.  Her  daughter  used  to  attend  care¬ 
fully  to  the  renewal  of  her  apparel.  Her 
son’s  family  would  rejoice  to  do  so  likewise, 
hut  sne  has  no  confidence  in  them,  and  when 
urged  by  them  to  let  thorn  assist  her,  she  re¬ 
pels  eoldlv  all  their  offers.  They  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  let  her  alone,  which  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  for  all  can  be  brought  to  a  right  state  of 
mind  by  the  wonderful  power  of  love. 

If  there  bo  iu  uny  of  the  homes  where  the 
Rural  visits,  a  grandma  having  tho  sensitive 
disposition  of  number  two  of  our  sketch,  try 
the  wonderful  power  of  love,  whieh  will  draw 
her  into  the  family  circle;  she  will  there  for¬ 
get  the  great  losses  of  her  life,  and  be  con 
tented  and  happy  during  the  years  that  may 
renmiu  to  her. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT-Y  MAPLE. 


HOUSEHOLD  TALKS. 


AUNT  MABBY. 


Mrs.  Every-day  sent  over  a  letter  by  one 
of  the  children.  It  was  from  a  lady  in  Kansas 
who  says  some  very  pleasant  things  about  the 
Rural  and  its  contributors.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand  at  first  why  it.  had  come  all  the  way 
to  me  from  New  York  till  1  came  to  the  last 
words  in  which  site  asks  “Aunt  Hubby”  to  tell 
“how  to  use  grapes  except  for  jelly.”  Well  in 
the  first  place  “eat  ’em”  if  they  are  ripe,  and  if 
you  want  to  keep  a  lew,  try  packing  them 
away  in  sawdust.  One  of  my  neighbors  makes 
a  very  pleasant  preserve  of  hers.  Roil  a  pound 
in  half-a  pound  of  sugar,  and  skim  out  the 
seeds  that  rise  to  the  top.  But  it  requires  pa¬ 
tience,  and  then  there  is  rather  too  much  skin 
for  my  taste.  One  year  when  we  had  an 
extra  quantity  I  made  up  some  jelly  for  Laura, 
and  after  it  was  cold  it  wasn't  jell  at  all.  So  I 
poured  it.  into  salt  bottles  aud  sent  if.  down  to 
her,  and  the  family  all  liked  it  so  well,  used  it 
as  sirup  for  their  pancakes,  that  I  have  made 
it  every  year  since  when  grapes  were  plentiful. 
Liviug  so  near  Mrs.  Every-day,  1  have  had  a 
chance  to  get  some  very  nice  cuttings  of  choice 
vines,  aud  find  that,  the  grapes  differ  greatly 
in  keeping  qualities.  The  Concord  drops  off 
the  bunch,  and  is  of  no  use  to  keep  fresh.  The 
lady  who  wrote  the  pleasant  letter  referred  to, 
says  she  belougs  to  the  class  of  farmers’  wives 
who  have  not  any  servant  and  her  letter  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  our  sympathies.  She  says,  “I  am  u 
farmer’s  wife  and  am  trying  to  get  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  obtainable  through  our  papers  in  regard 
to  cooking,  for  I  have  no  servant,  nor  do  those 
who  have  help  know  the  needs  nnu  trials  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  assistance  they 
really  require.” 

“  ‘They  that  are  whole  need  no  physician;’ 
but  we  should  not  get  discouraged.  1  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  do  my  own  cooking  by  the  aid  of 
Annie  I..  Jack's  articles,  which  I  prize  very 
highly,  and  I  heartily  indorse  flic  sentiments 
of  those*  who  arc  in  sympathy  with  ‘Farmer’s 
Wife,1  who  is  one  of  ourselves,  in  her 
duties,  and  her  difficulties.”  Shall  we  feel  at 
all  discouraged  when  we  know  that  so  many 
earnest  women  are  making  happy  homes,  and 
striving  to  bo  brave  aud  helpful !  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  get  such  letters,  even  though  there 
is  not  room  for  all  they  contain;  the  fear  of 
the  “waste  basket”  is  a  foolish  one,  for  “in  a 
multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom,”  and  it 
is  well  now  and  then  to  give  a  little  generous 
praise,  or  useful  hint.  Editors  are  ruthless. 

1  hardly  knew  my  last  article,  it  had  Iteen 
so  cut  down,  and  at  first  l  got  mad  and  said 
to  Mi-8.  Every-day,  I  don’t  think  1  will  write 
any  more  for  your  paper,  but  then  1  remember¬ 
ed  that  was  foolish.  Why  shouldn't  they  pick 
out  the  “wheat.”  if  there  is  any  and  leave  the 
“chaff,”  taking  the  room  it  would  require  for 
some  one  else’s  graiu?  Homo  one  wrote  lately 
about  soaking  salt  pork  in  milk.  1  would  say 
that  mother  used  to  roll  it  in  com  flour  after¬ 
ward  and  thought  it  a  nice  change.  1  have 
been  m  iking  given  corn  omelet  for  breakfast 
from  the  old  recipe  book.  It  says,  “Whuu 
corn  is  left  from  dinner,  cut  it  off  from  the  cob, 
after  splitting  the  kernels  lengthwise  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Put  the  corn  away  in  a  covered 
dish  till  morning;  then  mix  it  with  sweet  milk 
and  throe  or  four  eggs— a  little  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Have  it  thick  enough  to  form  small 
cakes,  ami  fry  it  a  nice  brown.”  They  aro 
generally  very  much  liked  b>r  people  who 
relish  sweet  corn.  My  favorite  way  of  cook¬ 
ing  the  windl'ulLs  from  our  apple  trees  just 
now  is  to  cutout  the  center  aud  fill  with  brown 
sugar;  put  a  little  bit  of  butter  on  each,  and 
bake  slowly.  Serve  while  hot.  The  juice  is 
very  good,  while  the  insects  that  generally 
burrow  at  the  core,  are  sure  to  have  been 
taken  out,  aud  not  baked  in  the  apple  as  is 
often  the  ease  otherwise.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
read  the  Editor's  aeeount  of  his  little  ones,  aud 
I  think  the  doctors  might,  study  up  t  in  subject 
ho  refers  to.  Rut  1  wish  the  little  ones  could 
come  and  drink  some  of  my  herb  teas,  and 
breathe  the  pure  air  that  has  no  malaria  in  it. 
I  know  it  sots  Laura's  bairns  on  their  feet,  and 
they’re  sometimes  sickly  ouough,  I’ui  sure. 

[Thanks— Ed.] 

- - ♦»« - 

FOREST  HOME  SHORTCAKE  AND 
LEMON  PIE. 

MAV  MAPLE. 


One  eup  of  thick  cream,  oue  cup  of  butter¬ 
milk.  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  sifted  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough; 
divide  into  four  equal  parts  and  roll  into 
squares  to  tit  the  baking  tins,  of  which  two 


will  be  needed.  After  putting  a  layer  of 
dough  in  each,  spread  it  with  melted  butter, 
aud  put  on  the  upper  crust.  The  melted  but¬ 
ter  between  will  make  the  parts  split  easily 
when  baked,  and  there  will  be  crusts  enough 
for  a  large  family.  Or,  if  the  family  is  small 
one  of  the  loaves  can  be  reserved  for  another 
day  and,  if  wanned  a  few  moments  in  a  hot 
oveu,  will  be  as  good  as  new.  When  nicely 
baked,  split  open  and  spread  with  golden  but¬ 
ter  and  a  layer  of  any  fruit  at  band,  then  a 
good  layer  of  sugar  and  another  of  fruit,  and 
cover  with  sugar:  then  put  on  the  upper 
emsfc,  pressing  it  down  slightly  with  the  hand. 
Set  in  the  heater  till  wanted  upon  the  table, 
where  a  dish  of  cream  is  to  bo  had  by  those 
who  wish.  1  fancy  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
better  appreciated  than  when  the  ingredients 
are  all  mixed  together  when  put  between  the 
crusts.  The  only  trouble — if  it  be  a  trouble— 
is,  that  one  piece  always  calls  for  another. 

Lemon  pie  at  “Forest  Home”  is  made  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Line  a  pie  dish  with  very 
rich  paste.  Take  one  good-sized  lemon,  roll  it 
till  quite  soft,  aud  after  spreading  a  thin 
layer  of  butter  upon  the  Trust,  squeeze  out 
the  juice  of  the  lemon,  cutting  the  remainder 
into  small,  thin  pieces;  remove  the  seeds  and 
strew  the  pieces  evenly  over  the  pie  dish, 
adding  the  juice.  Over  this  spread  a  cupful 
of  sugar,  stir  a  half  cup  of  flour  into  a  cupful 
of  water  and  pour  over  the  top.  Put  on  an 
Upper  crust,  and  if  a  s^ray  is  traced  upon  it 
for  ventilation,  it  will  improve  the  appearance 
if  not  the  taste.  If  the  edges  of  the  crusts 
are  wet  when  they  are  pressed  together,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  juice  boiling  over  the 
oven.  It  is  nice  for  picnic  dinners,  or  for 
lunch  on  the  fair  grounds. 

NOTES  FROM  VERMONT. 


MRS.  A.  W. 


A  GOOD  way  to  save  a  new  quilt  from  the 
wear  and  tear  that  housekeepers  know  it  will 
got  especially  with  children,  is  to  keep  a  strip 
of  print  to  baste  on  along  the  upper  parts. 
It  can  easily  lie  taken  off  and  washed. 

If  any  of  the  Rural  sisters  are  tender¬ 
footed,  a  shoemaker  can  make  a  pair  of  leather 
soles,  and  one  can  knit  or  crochet  tops  for 
them  of  yarn.  The  shoemaker  can  sew  them 
on,  and  if  lined  they  will  wear  a  long  while 
and  bo  very  grate* fill  to  tender  feet. 

THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

To  take  grease  out  of  clothing,  lay  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  under  the  garment  and 
another  over  it,  and  iron  with  a  warm  iron. 

A  teaspoonful  of  charcoal  in  half  a  glass  of 
warm  water  often  relieves  a  sick  headache. 
It  makes  an  excellent  poultice  for  wounds.  It 
is  also  a  great  disinfectant  aud  sweetens  the 
air  of  a  room. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  cut  than  finely 
powdered  resin. 

If  stovepipes  are  rusting  in  Summer,  rub 
them  with  linseed  oil.  Kerosene  and  whiting 
will  brighten  a  smoky  tea  kettle. 

Ammonia  is  a  remedy  for  stings  and  bites; 
it  will  also  neutralize  the  effects  of  poison-ivy. 
Strew  salt  or  line  sand  on  a  floor  from  which 
a  caiq>et  has  been  removed,  to  prevent  dust 
from  rising. 


CANNING  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 


EUNICE  BROWN. 


I  reached  home  in  time  to  put  up  the  later 
fruits  of  the  season,  aud  found  plenty  of  ripe 
blackberries  ready  to  can.  So  1  made  out  a 
list  of  what  I  needed  and  have  been  busy  ever 
since.  1  use  about  three  pounds  of  sugar  to 
four  quarts  of  water  and  boil  it  20  minutes. 
T  had  a  basket  of  peaches  to  put  up  first,  then 
the  blackberries.  I  always  set  the  jars  on  a 
wet  cloth  and  give  them  another  screw  when 
a  little  cooled.  Tomatoes  are  dropped  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  a  minute,  peeled  aud  cooked.  I 
pour  off  part  of  the  liquor,  as  an  excess  of  it 
makes  them  too  watery;  and  what  is  uoured 
off  is  good  to  mix  with  catsup.  1  put  my  corn 
in  cans  after  cutting  it  fresh  from  the  cob; 
then  have  the  cans  soldered  tightly,  leaving  a 
hole  for  the  steam  to  escape,  I  then  boil  for 
two  hours  iu  a  wash  boiler,  and  close  up  the 
perforation.  Beaus  aud  peas,  if  carefully 
canuod,  keep  equally  well,  hut  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  them  in  glass  jars.  I  think  pears 
are  nicest  thrown  into  boiling  sirup  after 
peeling,  then  skimmed  out  and  the  sirup 
poured  over  them.  “Phil.”  thinks  there  is  no 
fruit  so  enjoyable  in  Winter  as  the  large  pur¬ 
ple  plums  put  up  iu  this  way,  and  I  always 
try  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  for  our  small 
family. 

■  ■***• 

lloraford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 

VKUY  SATISFACTORY  IN  FRUSTRATION. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Gllmartin,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 
“  I  have  found  it.  very  satisfactory  iu  its  ef¬ 
fects,  notably  in  the  prostration  attendant  up¬ 
on  alcoholism.”--  Ade. 


Twin  Foes  to  Life 

Are  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  distressing  of  minor  human  ailments, 
and  a  host  of  diseases,  speedily  resultant 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate  each  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  uiacliint  ry 
of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Hour 
Stomach,  Dizziness,  Head  aches, 
Bilious  Fever,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Piles,  Rheumat  ism, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  ami  various  Skin 
Disorders,  arc  ariiontr  the.  symptoms 
aud  maladies  caused  by  derangement  of 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  first  necessity  for  cun*. 
Then  the  cathartic  effect  mint  la*  main¬ 
tained,  in  n  mild  degree,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  u  recurrence  of  cosin  encss, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  kidneys 
ami  stomach  must  be  stimulated  and 
st  rengthened. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Accomplish  Ibis  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  arc 
searching  and  thorough,  yet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  do  not  gripe  the 
patient,  and  do  not  induce  a  cost  iu*  re¬ 
action,  as  is  the  cllcet  of  other  cathartics. 
Withal,  they  possess  special  properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  the  highest 
medicinal  value  and 

’Absolutely  Cure 

All  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  ami  assimilatory  organs. 
The  prompt  use  of  Ayer's  Fills  to 
correct  the  first  indications  of  costive- 
liess,  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  inevitably 
induce.  All  irregularities  in  the  action  of 
tlu*  bowels — looseness  as  well  n<  consti¬ 
pation —  are  beneficially  controlled  by 
Ayer’s  Rills,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  digestive  organs  weakened  by  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
Ayer's  1’ii.l.s  daily,  after  dinner,  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer's  Fills  are  the.  best  of  all 
cathartic  medicines,  and  many  practition¬ 
er*,  of  tie*  highest  standing,’ customarily  • 
prescribe  them. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BA' 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[  Analytical  Chemists] 

3^0 ’*  l'V  Jill 

FOR  SEED  WHEAT  AND  FRUIT  DRIERS 

Ailitress  (J.  A.  Deifz,  Chnnibersburg.  Pa.' 
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A  CLOSE  SHAVE. 


A 


GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP 

}f«n*rarivr*i  U 

MANCHESTER.  CONN., 

WIL L  T A  MS  ,(•  BRO  THERS 

.  CKXMI3T8  AND  APOTHBCABISS. 

To  pr*. mil  cvuuorOiU,  lli.  r  •  sill  *>•  upon 

Mch  cak,. 

(Cop v  of  front  Label,  adopted  1840.) 

For  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  tor  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  uml  laid  lug.  No  snap  In  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.s.  Courts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  “Trad**  Mark"  sent  tret*  on  application.  For  a 

PBHTECTLT  PURE  TOILET  £  O  AP 


use  our  "Barbkils’  Bar  Soap.”  Sample  mailed  for  3c. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Sonp  for  12c.  Address, 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  A:  t  o.,  Glastonbury, Conn. 


“ELLIS’S  HORSE  REMEDIES 

AH.E  THE  BEST." 


Solidly  Endorsed  by  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Times," 
and  Leadiny  Veterinary  Snryeons. 

“Ellis's  Spavin  Curb.— Of  course  it  Is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  Impossible  to  completely  curt*  a  bone  spavin 
and  remove  the  enlargement,  but  it  is  iiositivelu  as- 
tonishinu  what  curative  properties  exist  In  the  mix¬ 
ture  known  an  I Ulb's  Spavin  Cure,  and  those  who 
have  given  It  n  rutr  trial  say  it  is  the  best  n  •n.  du  that 
they  ever  applied,  in  many  eases  it  has  not  only  re¬ 
moved  the  lameness,  but  also  the  lump. and  ev  recom¬ 
mend  <t  as  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  blisters  pre¬ 
scribed  by  (he  faculty.  We  also  learn  that  Ellis's 
Condition,  Colic,  Worm,  and  Heave  Powders  nro  the 
best  of  their  kintl.  and  just  what  every  horse  owner 
should  have  at  hand  ready  Tor  use  ” — Moy  12,  1S83. 

"I  would  gladly  recommend  your  Spavin  Cure  to 
all.  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  the  result."  writes 
H.  0.  Perry,  V.  S.,  Boston. 

"We  belli  *  ■  E Hits -•  Morse  remedies  to  be  the  ‘best 
articles  on  the  American  market . 1 " — Strauss  a  tm- 
men.  East 21th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sold  by  ull  l>rug||i*lK  mid  lln mesa  Dealers. 

I  V~ Our  $5  and  $10  assortments  of  Ellis's  Horse 
Remedies  should  be  In  every  stable.  Send  for  free 
book  of  testimonials,  describing  all  our  specialties. 

ELLIS  SPAVIN  CUBE  CO.t 

.10  Sudbury  Street,  Boston.  Mass.,  and 

‘470  Ic'ourtli  Avenue*  ktw  York. 


KmpU mentis  &  $lachiwcnj. 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST 

Ensilage  Gutter 


Hits  no  equal  I'M  an  Kn-llage  or  Feed  tidier.  For 
Ease  of  Motion  It  l.  t  m-.veelled.  For  Strength  it  U 
the  Ho—  of  .ill  Feed  Cutler-.  Has  -wept  111-  honitt 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 
For  Circular-  and  rail  information.  Mddjy‘1- 

BELLE  «  IT  V  M  \  N FF ACT  IKING  <  O., 
(Sucre  sor  to  David  I.awton.)  Kaelne,  w  >* 


E*  WHITMAN,  SONS  *fc  CO.'S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 

COEN  AND  GOB  MILL, 

FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 


The  only 
mill  of  this 
sort,  made 
that  will 
successfully 
grind  Corn, 
Cob  tt  Shell¬ 
ed  Corn, 
Oats, Screen¬ 
ings,  Sc, 
Steel  Grind¬ 
ing  Plates. 
Capacity 
from  15  to  3 ) 
bu.  of  chop 

perhour.  Power  required  from  4 to 6 horses.  Prfce,$ln. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

E.  WHITMAN.  SONS  &  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Philadelphia,  Pu. 


W.  T>.  BOY  Fit  & 


rHE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

r . .  vk*  Lorceat  Track  Wheel*.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Rods.t’hllled  Bearing* 

rand  LEVEL  TREAD 


lion  Thresher  separator  and  Cleaner, 
-euiium  Farm  Grist  -Mill,  Feed  (.uttrrH, 

•  _ -a.,  ,ru  rnto lAimn  ft*  1/  ft<  I 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 


2 ton  wnsox  8c.u  k,  tin  axes.  *io. 
Ton  f*M>.  Beam  Box  Included. 
240  1b.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  #5. 

The  •‘Little  Defective,"  V  nz.  to  25  lb. 

‘  ted pi 


«3. 

(■RICK  LIST  HU1K, 


sort  IYTHKK  817.KS.  Itolarot  I 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BRST  Minus  lUflR  FOB  1.IUIIT  WORK,  *!0. 
40  11».  All  vll  and  Kit  ofToels.  $tO. 

Firmer*  MW*  lime  and  money  dole*  odd  join. 

Blowers.  Anvil-.  Vices  A  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  WIIOLKSALK  1>  KKTAU. 


Fast  Potato  Digging! 


p 

Sent 

30  Rais’ 

TEST  TRIAL 


Ihe  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger 

Saves  its  cost  yearly,  five 
TIMES  OVER,  trt  every 
farmer  Guaranteed  to 
HijfSix  Hundred  ltusli. 

els  a  I>ay  ! 


Write  Postal  Card  for  Free  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
culars.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

Monarch  Manufacttr-j  Co..  IE3  Handoioh  St.  Chicago,  ill. 


EVAPORATOR . 

For  sap.  Sorghum  or  Apple  Jell.  Send  for  cite  u 
lar  and  price  list.  H.  \V.  Hesoock, Hubbard,  O. 


Iftiscellaneous  Advcrti.siioi]. 


•2110,0110  WRES  OF  UM>  FOR  -ALE. 

Farms  containing  3*  to  .\'Ol  Acres,  t  imber  tracts, 
.7.11(10  tn  (ill. 00 H  Acres.  Graying  Lands,  :*->(*  iu 
0,000  Acre*,  Vineyards.  :l  in  SO  Vcre«.  Mining 
properties,  Iron,  Copper,  Water  powers.  Variety  of 
Soils, Crops,  Cereals,  Grapes,  Cotton, Tobacco,  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  l  lliuule  mild,  even  and  healthful.  Water 
excellent  and  nhtindant.  Prices  from  two  to  twenty- 
live  dollars  per  acre.  For  full  particulars 

Address  Colus  M.  Hawkins  A  Co.,  Raleigh  N.  C. 

DUTCH  BUIES. —  “NEW  AND  BARE 
WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS  -NEW 
FRUITS.,  &C.1 

II  ill  ell  ltulb*.  Large  Importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  iu  Holland,  first  quality  Bulbs— 
Beautiful  Hot-house  Plants;  Paints;  Orchids;  Roses 
&o.,  well  grown  cheap.  New  Pears;  New  Peaches* 
New  Cherries;  New  Grapes;  New  Straw  berries,  .Xc.'. 
with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  frees,  Shrubs 
&e.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAI  L,  WnaUingtou,  D.  C* 


SEPT  46 


Societies, 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Society,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society',  was  held  in  Manchester,  N. 
H. ,  September  3 — 7,  1883. 

In  selecting  Manchester  as  a  place  for  holding 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Ag’l  Society, 
the  officers  undoubtedly  made  a  wise  selection, 
but  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  their 
selection  of  a  site  made  an  unmistakable  error. 
Exhibitors  never  suffered  such  inconveniences 
as  had  to  be  borne  here.  The  grounds  in  early 
Spring  were  yet  a  barren  woodland,  covered 
with  sickly  Pines  and  small  Underbrush.  At 
a  late  day  these  grounds  were  purchased  and 
laid  out  for  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  light,  and 
after  grubbing  out  the  roots  and  trees  and 
burning  off  the  rubbish,  it  presented  rather 
an  uninviting  appearance  for  the  meeting  of 
this  Society.  To  say  that  everything  and 
everybody  were  completely  enveloped  in  dust, 
ashes  and  the  black  remains  of  the  burnt 
earth,  would  be  drawing  it  very  mildly.  The 
only  really  desirable  spot  on  the'  grounds  for 
the  agricultural  implement  display  was,  as  is 
usual  with  this  Society,  routed  out  to  snake- 
charmers,  fakirs,  auctioneers,  museums,  and, 
in  short,  any  and  all  schemes  that  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  could  invent  to  catch  the  unwary  and 
unsuspecting.  For  the  past  four  years  the 
writer  has  urgently  advised  this  Society  to 
close  its  doors  against  these  despicable  tramps 
and  to  depend  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
better  class  of  the  New  England  people  for 
their  .'support,  rather  than  to  cater  to  the 
wishes  of  these  disreputable  people;  but  the 
craving  for  the  “  almighty,* dollar  ”  renders 
them  deaf  to  all  promptings  in  favor  of  good 
management,  and  thus  the  old  ruts  are  trod¬ 
den  still  deeper  year  after  year. 

The  weather,  save  a  fierce  wind  for  the  first 
three  days,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  attendance  was  equal  if  not  superior  to 
that  in  former  years.  The  display  in  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  implement  line  was  good.  It  em¬ 
braced  a  fair  representation  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturing  interests,  together  with 
several  entries  from  other  States.  The  live 
stock  departments  were  not  as  full  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  Many  of  the  breeders  of  live  stock 
seriously  object  to  bringing  their  stock  to  this 
Fair,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated 
here.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  exhibitors 
did  not  properly  register  their  live  stock  ex¬ 
hibits,  it  was  difficult  to  find  owners  in  all 
classes. 

Cattle. — The  HoJsteins  were  prominent, 
being  exhibited  by  Frank  F.  Wood,  Groton, 
and  W.  A.  Russell.  North  Andover,  Mass! 
This  breed  is  fast  gaining  in  numbers  in  New 
England.  Bela  J.  Stone,  Westborougb,  Mass., 
exhibited  Ayrshires ;  J.  C.  Ray,  Manchester, 

N.  H.,  Short-horns;  Henry  W.  Keyes,  New¬ 
bury,  Vt.,  Holsteins  and  Jerseys;  James  Law¬ 
rence,  Groton;  Mass.,  Guernseys:  Mrs.  Eliza 
Sutton,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H.,  Short-horns; 

O.  A.  Kelley,  Worcester,  Mass  ,  D.  G.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  and  John  A.  Bancroft, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  all  exhibited  Swiss;  Warren 
F.  Daniel  Franklin,  N.  B.,  Jerseys;  Isaac 
Woodbury,  Salem,  N.  H.,  Devons;  J.  P.  Mat¬ 
tock,  Portland,  Me.,  Jerseys. 

The  Jersey  bull  Greatorex,  owned  by  Geo. 
Blanchard  &  Co.,  took  the  first  premium.  He 
also  took  a  first  premium  with  five  of  his  get 
The  Holstein  bull  Prince  Opperdoes.  owned  by 
F.  F.  Woods,  received  firs l  premium  in  the 
two-year-old  class.  Sligo,  owned  by  W.  A. 
Russel,  with  his  get  received  first 'premium  in 
the  5-year  old’elass.  The  Ayrshire  1  >ull  Beanty 
Douglas,  owned  by  B.  J.  Stone,  and  five  of 
his  get.  carried  off  the  first  premium  iu  their 
class.  The  first  premium  on  Short-horns  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Hutton,  on  herd.  John 
C.  Ray’s  Short-horn  bull  received  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  and  also  the  sweepstakes. 

In  the  Swiss  class,  John  A.  Bancroft  carried 
off  the  herd  premium.  His  herd  was  headed 
by  the  bull  David  G.  Tell,  five  years  old.  The 
herd  premium  on  Devons  was  won  by  D.  H. 
Davis.  J.  P.  Kimball  won  the  Hereford  pre¬ 
mium  with  his  herd,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
his  .bull  Major.  Andrew  C.  Wheelwright,  got 
the  herd  premium  on  Guernseys.  The  second 
premium  went  to  James  Lawrence. 

Swine.— There  were  but  few  exhibitors  in 
this  class.  Geo.  A.  Harriman,  Hookset,  N.H., 
Chester  Whites;  Jno.  C.  Ray,  Manchester 
N.  H.,  Yorkshires  and  Suffolks;  C.  P.  Mat. 
tock,  Portland,  Me.,  Berkshires;  James  Law* 
rence,  Groton,  Mass., Yorkshires;'!).  A.  Kelley 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Poland  Chinas;  G.  W.  God’ 
dard,  Greenville,  N.  H.,  Chestera,  Berkshires 
and  Small  Yorkshires. 

Sheep,— Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton,  Center  Harbor, 

N.  H.,  exhibited  Cotswolds;  C.  A.  Brackett, 


Gorham,  Me.,  Oxford  Downs;  J.  D.  Wheat, 
Putney,  Vt.,  South  Downs;  Geo.  W.  Flagg, 
Braintree,  Vt.,Cotswolds;  C.  P.  Mattock,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  Cotswolds;  James  Lawrence,  Gro¬ 
ton,  Mass,,  Shropshire;  Wm.  Neal,  Meridith 
Village,  N.  II. ,  South  Downs,  and  R.  G.  Hill, 
Elmore,  Vt.,  Cotswolds. 

Poultry. — A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster 
Mass.,  showed  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes;  Geo.  W.  Goddard,  Greenville,  Mass., 
Lierht  Brahmas. 

Oak  Lane  Poultry  Yards,  Belcher  town, 
Mass. — Black  Spanish,  Dominique.  Light  and 
Dark  Brahmas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black, 
and  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs,  White  Pol¬ 
ish,  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys 
and  Toulouse  Geese;  C,  P.  Mattock,  Portland, 
Me.,  had  a  good  display  of  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Light  Brahmas,  Fan  Tail  Pigeons  and  Pekin 
Ducks. 

Agricultural  Implements.— In  this  de¬ 
partment  Nash  &  Bro.,  Millington,  N.  J.,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  Acme  Harrow ;  the  Reynolds  Plow 
Co.,  Brocton,  Mass.,  sulky  aud  gang  plows, 
cultivators  and  pulverizers;  A.  W.  Maeomber, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Champion  Rake;  B.  &  J.  W. 
Belcher,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.,  Mudgett  hay 
tedder  and  Belcher  corn  sheller;  Higganura 
M’f’g.  Corporation,  Higganura,  Ct.,  Monitor 
self-dump  hay  rake,  Corbin  wheel  harrow. 
Clark’s  lever  hay-cutters,  Clark’s  root,  cutter, 
Farmers’  Favorite  cider  mill,  New  York  seed 
drill,  and  a  full  line  of  plows,  rollers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  etc.;  Whittemore  Bros,,  Boston,  Moss., 
showed  the  Casadav  sulky  plow.  New  Cham¬ 
pion  horse  rake,  Whipple  harrow,  Whipple 
spring-tooth  cultivator,  swivel  plows,  potato 
diggers,  ’ pumps,  etc.;  Warrior  Mower  Co., 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  had  mowers,  reapers,  and 
the  Randall  harrows  ;  C.  II.  Smith  &  Co., 
showed  a  number  of  agricultural  specialties; 
Belcher  &  Taylor  Ag’l.  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  fodder  cutters  and  the  S.  R.  Nye 
hay  rakes;  R.  A.  Leonard,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
mowing  machines;  G.  B.  Olin  &  Co.,  Perry, 
N.  Y.,  Perry  spring- tooth  sulky  harrow  with 
broad-east  seeder  combined,  and  the  Perry 
spring  tooth  floating  harrow'  aud  cultivators; 
the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  sulky  plow  and  a  full  line  of  walking  aud 
swivel  plows;  Fred.  Atwood,  Winierport,  Me., 
Osborne  plow  sulky  ,ouc  and  two  horse  Meadow- 
King  Mower,  Gregg  rake  and  Gregg  chilled 
plow;  J.  S.  Finlay,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt., 
the  A.W.  Gray's  Sons’  thrashers  and  horsepow¬ 
ers,  circular  saws,  fodder  cutters;  Richardson 
M’f’g.  Co.,  Worcester  Mass. ,  Bullard  hay- ted¬ 
der,  Buckeye  mower,  Adriauce  reaper,  Kemp’s 
manure  spreader  and  flexible  harrow:  Wiard 
Plow  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y„  two  sulky  pluws, 
and  a  full  liue  of  walking  plows;  T.  B.  Ever¬ 
ett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  plows,  seed  drills, 
harrows,  lawn  mowers,  cultivators,  swivel 
plow’s,  wiud  milLs,  pumps,  com  planters,  etc. ; 

D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co..  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers;  C.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Barre, 
Mass.,  Yankee  hay-rakes;  A.  W.  'Coates 
Co.,  Alliance,  O.,  hay-rakes;  Walter  A.  Wood, 
M.  A  R.  M,  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y, ,  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers— (owing  to  a  delay  in  trans¬ 
portation  the  self-binding  harvester  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  exhibition);  St.  Albans 
Foundry  and  Machinery  Co.,  Sc,  Albans,  Vt., 
thrashers,  horse-powers,  ensilage  cutters,  sawr. 
mills,  track-lifts,  etc. 

Dairy  Implements.— In  this  line  exhibits 
were  made  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellow's  Falls,  Vt.;  W.  E.  Lincoln,  Warren 
Mass. ;  Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N. 

H. ;  Chapin  jfc  Smith,  Poultucy,  Vt. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  were  exhibited 
by  Gliddfin  &  Curtis,  Poston,  Mass. ;  H.  J.  Ba¬ 
ker  &  Co.,  215  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  L.  B 
Darling,  Pawtucket.  R.  I. ;  and  the  Common 
Sense  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Road  Machines  ware  shown  by  Pennock  & 
Sons,  Kenuett  Square,  Pu.,  and  George  W. 
Taft,  Abington,  Conu. 

C.  D.  Brooks,  Addison,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
Smith’s  adjustable  cattle  stanchion. 

Sewing  Machines.— Davis,  Watertown,  N. 

Y. ;  White,  Cleveland,  O.;  New  Home,  New 
York  City. 

1  HE  I  OMOLOGICAL  DISPLAY  W'fls  fair,  but 
owing  to  a  covering  of  dust  and  dirt,  it  was 
hardly  recognizable.  The  only  comments 
heard  were— “  Isn’t  it  a  shame  !’’  “  Had  I  a 
hoe  or  a  good  spade  I  would  dig  down  and  see 
what  was  on  those  plates,”  It  was  a  “shame, 
and  it  certainly  required  something  more 
penetrating  than  human  eyes  to  see  what  was 
exhibited  or  by  w'hom  it  was  exhibited.  The 
“Agricultural”  Bench  show,  however, 
had  a  fine  covered  buildiug— new,  neat  and 
tidy.  Evidently  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of 
this  Society,  dogs  are  of  far  more  iuterest  to 
farmers  than  all  the  new  and  valued  products 
of  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  Plowing  Match  came  off  on  Thursday 
and  was  largely  attended.  The  interest  cen¬ 
tering  in  the  trial  of  sulky  plows.  There  were 
three  entries  in  this  class— the  Osborn,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Wiard.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
i  a  short  time  a  sulky  plow  will  become  a  ne¬ 


cessity  to  the  average  farmer.  The  work 
done  in  this  trial  proved  their  usefulness  and 
fine  working  qualities,  and  made  many  friends 
and  purchasers.  The  trial  of  walking  plows 
embraced  a  large  number  of  entries,  and  each 
class  did  good  and  satisfactory  work. 
Had  the  grounds  boon  in  a  more  pleasant  con¬ 
dition  the  visitors  would  have  felt  quite  satis¬ 
fied,  and  undoubtedly  the  Society  would  have 
received  more  entrance  mono}'.  No  one,  un¬ 
less  obliged  to  do  so,  visited  the  grounds  the 
second  time,  or  remained  longer  than  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  By  another  year  the  So¬ 
ciety  hopes  to  get  the  grounds  turfed  over  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  prevent  so  much  discomfort  from 
the  dust.  g.  B.  b. 

N.  E.  FAIR  NOTES. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loriug,  U.  S.  Com.  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  delivered  an  able  address  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Gov,  B.  F.  Butler  aud  his  staff,  together 
with  other  dignitaries,  visited  the  grounds  on 
Thursday. 

The  Short-horns  appear  to  be  fast  dropping 
out,  the  numbera  decreasing  every  year  at 
this  fair. 

Merino  sheep,  for  which  New  England  has 
long  been  famous,  were  not  found  at  this  fair. 

Hon.  Rufus  Prince.  President  of  the  Maine 
Ag’l.  Hoc.  was  in  attendance,  as  also  were 
several  other  officers  of  this  society.  b. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  8, 1883. 
t  Stage  robberies  are  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
V  ild  W  est.  Some  mouths  ago  a  single  man 
robbed  a  stage  “away  down  East”  in  New 
Hampshire,  aud  last  Tuesday  a  gang  of 
“roughs”  robbed  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
money,  watches  and  other  valuables  near  Nau- 
tasket  Beach,  Mass.,  after  horribly  beating 
some  of  the  unresisting  male  passengers,  and 
roughly  handling  the  females.  No  arrests. . . . 
Gen.  Butler  will  run  again  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
What  puzzles  the  Republicans  is  to  find  a  man 

who  can  outstrip  him . Heavy  immigra* 

tion  is  flowing  into  Kansas . Mobile, 

Pensacola  Junction  and  Birmingham  have 
abolished  quarantine  against  Pensacola.  It 
was  established  a  few  weeks  ago  on  account 
of  some  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  the  Navy 
^  ai'd.  about  live  miles  by  water  across  the 
bay  and  seven  miles  by  land  from  Pensacola. 

• . The  amended  liq  or  law  of  Arkansas 

includes  cities  of  the  first  aud  second  class  in 
its  provisions.  By  a  majority  vote  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  the  sale  cf  intoxicating  drinks  may 
lie  prohibited  within  three  miles  of  any  church 
or  school  bouse.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote 

on  the  question . The  town  of  Lenox, 

Berkshire  Hills, has  Summer  residents  who  rep¬ 
resent  a  fortune  of  not  less  than  6150,000,000. . . 
Sunday  last  the  train  which  left  Long  Beach, 
Long  Island,  at  7 :30  ran  into  the  Far  Rocka- 
way  train  at  Springfield  Station,  where  the 
Rockaway  train  had  stopped  to  put  off  a 
drunken  man  who  refused  to  pay  his  fare. 
Two  or  three  persons  were  killed  and  several 

injured . W eduesday  J.  Proctor  Knott 

was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Kentucky 
“with  imposing  ceremonies”  at  Frankfort,  in 
presence  of  the  “entire  military  force  of  the 
State,  consisting  of  four  com  jinnies,  ”  Ex- 
Governor  Blackburn  exjdained  why  he  did  so 
much  to  empty  the  prisons  by  pardoning  crim¬ 
inals  by  wholesale.  The  new  Governor  said  he 
wouldn’t  do  even  a  retail  business  in  that  line. 

. . For  refusing  to  publish  an  appeal  for 

aid  for  the  families  of  the  Dublin  assassins  the 
Irishmen  of  Fall  River,  Mass,,  have  threat¬ 
ened  to  “boycott”  the  Boston  Herald . 

The  reports  of  the  loss  of  life  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  are  increasing  the  aggregate 
of  the  drowned.  All  arriving  vessels  speak  of 
Atlantic  storms,  hurricanes  aud  cyclones  of 
unusual  severity  for  this  time  of  year.  Many 

shipwrecks  are  reported . Five  women 

were  burned  to  death  and  three  persons  in¬ 
jured  at  a  fire  in  Cincinnati,  which  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  warehouse  and  the  establish- 

lishment  of  the  Tiraes-Star  last  Monday . 

Boston  is  now  “all  alive”  on  account  of  the 
opening  last  Monday  of  a  grand  exhibition  of 
Foreign  Art  and  Industry . The  pawn¬ 

ing  of  pension  papers  is  still  continued  in 

spite  of  the  law  prohibiting  it . The 

claims  for  rebate  of  taxes  on  tobacco,  snuff  and 
cigars  will  aggregate  about  63,50(1,000.  The 
total  annual  reduction  in  revenue  on  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  it  is  now  computed,  will  be  about  *36,- 

000,000 . Important  discoveries  of  nickel 

ore  have  been  made  in  Churchill  County,  Ne¬ 
vada.  The  specimens  assayed  yielded  30  per 

cent,  pure  nickel . ...The  corner-stone  of 

the  Capitol  of  Dakota  was  laid  at  Bismarck 
with  “impressive  ceremonies”  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  Governor  Ordway,  President  Villard, 
of  the  Northern  | Pacific  Railroad, ^General 


Grant,  Ex-Secretaries  Evarts  and  Schurz,  and 
Secretary  Teller,  besides  a  host  of  lesser  nota¬ 
bilities  and  a  large  concourse  of  the  “sover¬ 
eign  people”  gave  life  and  lustre  to  the  occa¬ 
sion . The  Labor  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 

ate  are  still  examining  witnesses  here  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  the  late  abortive  telegraph 
strike.  Jay  Gould  has  been  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  one  yet,  and  to  hear  him  talk  one  eould 
readily  believe  the  old  adage — “the  devil  isn't 
as  black  as  he  is  painted.”  A  good  deal  of 
agitation  iu  various  quarters  looking  to  the 
control  of  the  teiegraph  by  the  Government 
either  by  the  purchase  of  the  existing  lines  or 
the  construction  of  new  ones.  Gould  says  the 
Western  Union  is  worth  $100,000,000.  The 
telegraphers  have  obtained  about  half  the  con¬ 
cessions  they  struck  for.  Talk  of  forming 
new  telegraph  companies — one  headed  by 
Mackay,  the  California  mauy-miliion-man, 

and  another  got  up  by  the  telegraphers . 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  colored  people  left  Vir¬ 
ginia  yesterday  week  for  Iowa,  where  they 
expect  to  secure  homes.  Othei-s  will  follow 

them .  ever  before  has  there  been  such 

au  influx  of  foreign  notabilities  as  this  season. 
Uncle  Rufus  Hatch  lias  :i  lot  under  his  charge 
who  are  visiting  his  hotels  aud  wild  scenery  in 
in  the  National  Yellowstone  Park,  at  his  ex¬ 
pense.  He  grumbles  a  little  at  the  bills  some 
of  them  charge  to  his  account,.  Henry  Villard, 
President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is 
gratuitously  treating  another  batch  to  a  visit 
over  his  road  to  be  present  at  the  driving  of 
the  “golden  nail”  in  the  rail  which  completes 
the  connection  on  that  line  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  aud  Pacific  on  September  15.  Both 
parties  are  treated  right  royally  at  the  towns 
they  visit  en  route,  Monday  last  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  spent  $50,000  in  entertaining  Villard 
and  party.  Both  Hatch  aud  Villardare  speci¬ 
mens  of  shrewd  “American  entei-prise”  in 
having  got  all  these  “big  bugs”  ^together  to 
advertise  their  enterprises.  Hatch  wants  visi¬ 
tors  to  his  show;  Villard,  traffic  for  his  rail¬ 
road  and  purchasers  for  its  laud  grants.  A 
great  mauy  othe7  notabilities,  nobles  and  com¬ 
moners  are  visiting  the  country  for  pleasure 

or  instructions,  or  both . - . 

The  English-Irish  authorities  seem  to  have 
concocted  a  cunning  plan  to  ship  Irish  paupers 
to  this  country  through  Canada,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  blocked  out  at  our  ports,  while  the  poor 
people  can  lie  readily  sent  across  the  long-ex¬ 
tended  border.  Some  of  them  have  been  sent 
back  from  Buffalo.  Irish-English  tax-payers 
appear  very  unscrupulous  about  shifting  their 
own  burdens  on  American  shoulders . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept  8,  1883, 
A  party  that  made  a  visit  last  week  to  tin 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
a  mile  aud  a  half  from  Geneva,  found  elevei 
hundred  varieties  of  seed  growing— of  corn 
140,  and  of  the  tomato,  60  There  is  an  ex 
jicriment  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  watei 
absorbed  on  three  plots  of  land— one  being 
sward,  one  naked  soil  uncultivated,  and  one 
cultivated.  The  farm,  which  lias  125  acres  ol 
rather  still’  day  soil,  cost  the  State  $35,000  ir 
1882.  Dr.  Sturtevant,  the  Director,  savs  thal 

the  station  has  already  become  profitable _ 

- A  splenic  fever  has  attacked  the  cattle  ir 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.  A  number  of  cases 
have  been  fatal.  The  disease  is  apparently 

increasing. . . A  sunflower  weighing  five 

and  a  quarter  pounds  lias  been  grown  on  the 
Rittenhouso  estate  in  Germantown,  Pa.  It  if 
30  inches  in  circumference Great  desf, ruc¬ 
tion  of  hay,  pastures,  fences  and  timber  by 
sujtposcd-  to-be  incendiary  fires  just  uorth  oi 

San  Antonio,  I  ex  as . ..The  crops  on  Long 

Island  are  suffering  greatly  from  the  long- 
continued  drought.  The  nights  are  cdel  and 
little  dew  falls.  Deports  from  all  parts  of  the 
Island  show  that  the  potato  rot  prevails  to  an 

alarming  extent-, . 

Rust,  drought,  and  other  causes  have  great¬ 
ly  damaged  the  cotton  crops  in  parts  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas  ami  Tennessee. 
The  drought  of  the  past  two  months  has  done 
much  damage  to  the  crops  throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  \  irginia.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  not  more  than  half  a  crop  of  corn,  cotton 

orteihacco  can  be  made . When  the  milk 

war  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  closed  last 
Spring  a  schedule  of  prices  for  the  year  was 
made,  and  the  price  for  September  was  fixed 
at  3’ it  cents.  The  Milk  Exchange  of  New 
York  having  lately  sent  out  circulars  stating 
the  market  price  for  September  to  be  three 
cents,  the  Farmers’  Milk  Company  Inst  Mon¬ 
day  held  a  meeting  at  Goshen  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  reaffirmed  the  price  to  be  cents.  They 
also  called  a  mass  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  mi  Ik- producing  counties  to  be  held 
at  Goshen  ou  yesterday,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  unless  the  dealers  pay  the  price 
formerly  agreed  upon  the  shipments  will  be 
discontinued,  a  definite'*  answer  to  lie  returned 

on  September  14 . A  cablegram 

Tuesday  says  :  “The  recent  storms  have 
almost  totally  destioyed  the  giaiu  und  othe 
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crops  in  tho  South  of  Ireland.  The  authori¬ 
ties  fear  a  renewal  of  rent  agitation,  owing  to 
the  distress  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the 
crops.  A  general  strike  against  rent  is 

thought  to  be  imminent.” . ...From  the 

Indian  Territory  it  is  learned  that  45,000  head 
of  cattle  have  been  driven  up  the  trail  since 
June  1.  The  stock  will  be  placed  ou  the 
Western  ranges.  Cattleare  in  good  condition. 
.Sales  of  stock  cattle  are  announced  at  prices 
ranging  from  *>20  to  $35  for  yearlings  and 
cows.  The  range  all  through  the  Indian 
country  is  very  fine,  the  dry  weather  having 

no  serious  effect . The  Navajo  Indians 

of  New  Mexico  are  likely  to  be  well  supplied 
with  funds  this  year.  They  expect  to  take 
800.000  pounds  of  wool  an  1  000,000  skins  and 

furs  to  market . Ostrich  farming  has  its 

perils.  At  Anaheim,  Cab,  the  other  day,  the 
stocking  that  is  drawn  over  the  heads  of  the 
birds  while  they  are  being  plucked,  slipped  off 
from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  biggest  male  birds. 
Mr.  Sketehley,  the  plucker,  saw  tho  accident 
just  in  time  to  make  a  leap  for  the  fence.  As 
he  went  over,  the  bird’s  foot  struck  a  board 

with  such  force  as  so  splinter  it . 

Last  Saturday  some  cattle  at  the  stock  yards 
of  tho  Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  Detroit, 
showed  symptoms  of  Texas  fever,  and  a  few 
days  afterward  a  herd  at  some  distance  from 
the  stock  yard  became  infected,  and  several  of 

the  animals  soon  died . Lice  are  reported 

to  be  doing  much  damagv:  in  the  New  York 
hop  districts.  Picking  is  hurried  on  early  lest 
there  should  be  nothing  to  pick.  Crop  re¬ 
ported  over  an  average  in  quantity,  but  under 

in  quality . A  sixty-pound  watermelon, 

"a  cross  between  the  Rattlesnake  and  the 
Jersey,”  grew  this  season  on  Mr.  Waldrip’s 

patch  in  Barton  County,  Oa . . . 

A  telegram  from  Mississippi  yesterday  says: 
Reports  which  have  been  received  at  the  office 
of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
show  t  hat  tho  cotton  and  the  corn  crops  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  are  much  injured  by  the  unfavorable 
weather.  The  decrease  in  the  cotton  crops  as 
compared  with  last  yen*  amounts  to  25  per 
cent,  and  iu  the  corn  crop  to  15  percent.  With 
a  favorable  picking  season  this  is  a  fair  esti 
mate. . . .  The  butter  exports  of  Finance  amount 
to  a  yearly  sum  of  816,000,000;  the  exports  of 

cheese  to  somewhat  less . 'lhe  question 

whether  or  not  grass  seed  is  liable  to  duty 
under  the  new  tariff  law  is  now  before  the 
Treasury  Department  for  decision,  it  came 
up  from  an  appeal  from  an  action  of  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  who  as¬ 
sessed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  a  recent  con¬ 
signment  of  that  commodity.  The  importer 
maintains  that  under  the  new  tariff  act  gruss 

seed  is  free  from  duty  . West  Andover, 

Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  is  said  to  have  tho 
largest  creamery  iu  the  world.  It  works  up 

tho  milk  of  1,500  cows  daily . The  largest 

cow  iu  America,  so  termed  by  the  Western 
press,  belongs  to  John  Fruit  of  Chase  County, 
Kansas,  Bkc  is  three  years  old  and  weighs  3,- 

200  pounds . .  .He  invouted  a  tail  weight  to 

put  on  his  cow.  The  first  xuade — a  small  irou 
ball— wasn’t  heavy  enough  to  hold  her  tail 
but  it  broke  his  jaw.  He  lives  in  Camden,  N. 

J . The  Dundee  (N.  B)  Advertiser  tells 

how  a  Mr.  John  Mucdouald,  farmer,  a  modern 
Samson,  lately  saved  a  crippled  brother  from 
injury  by  a  bull,  by  Liking  the  animal  by  the 
horns,  and,  w  ith  one  desperate  wrench,  dislo¬ 
cating  its  neck . Une  hundred  and  fifty 

men  arc  lighting  forest  fires  in  the  towns  of 

Ayer,  Croton,  and  Littleton,  Mass . The 

next  annual  meeting  ol‘  the Tri  State  Beekeep¬ 
ers’  Association,  Rudiaua,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio) ,  will  be  held  ut  Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  12,  13 
and  14,  daring  the  week  of  the  Tri-State  Fair. 

. Capt.  R.  Y.  Kmg,  of  Texas,  has  about 

85,000  head  of  cattle,  about  20,000  head  of 
horses,  und  30,000  head  of  sheep;  his  pastures 
amounting  iu  the  aggregate  to  something  over 
1,000  000  acres  of  splendidly  watered  lauds,  a 
valuation  iu  all,  land  and  stock,  of  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000 . Ac¬ 

cording  to  the  Census  report,  Illinois  pays  out 
more  money  for  fences  than  any  other  State  i  u 
the  Union,  Fouusylvuuiu  comes  next.  There 
are  iu  the  .United  States  6,000,000  miles  of 
fence,  and  it  has  iu  ail  cost  something  over 
#2,000,000,000.  During  the  Census  year  alone 
$78,020,000  wore  expended  for  fencing  purposes 
. Kansas  wheat  crop  larger  limn  expec¬ 
ted — estimated  at  us  high  as35, OOO.OOO  bushels. 
Corn  crop  the  largest  ever  made — not  much  if 

any  under  200, 000  000  bushels!  1 . . 

Repor  Is  from  all  parts  of  Russia  state  that 
tho  cattle  plague  continues  its  ravages  with 
unabated  fury.  Over  a  million  cattle  have 
fallen  victims  of  the  plague  within  the  past 

four  years  in  European  Russia  alone . Iowa 

Inis  ouu  nn Ilian  more  hogs  than  auy  other 
Ntato  in  the  Union;  Iowa  sends  more  butter  to 
market  and  gets  a  better  price  tliau  auy 
other  State;  Lowa  has  more  acres  Of  urable 
iuuil  iu  proportion  to  the  people  in  the  State 
than  auy  other;  Iowa  has  fewer  persons  that 
cannot  read  and  write  in  proportion  to  her 
number  of  people  than  any  other  State. 
Bravo  Iowa! . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  8, 1S83 
The  Archduchess  Stephanie,  of  Austria. 
Hungary,  the  young  wife  of  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  Austrian-Hungariau  throne,  has  given 

birth  to  a  daughter. . . .  Cholera  has 

nearly  disappeared  from  Egypt — not  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so  a  day  are  now 
dying.  Only  168  are  reported  to  have  died  last 
Mouday.  Quarantine  on  the  Suez  Canal  has 
been  raised,  and  all  fears  of  a  European  epi¬ 
demic  are  over . United  States  Consul 

Denny  reports  from  Shanghai,  China,  that 

cholera  has  become  epidemic  at  Swatow . 

The  Chilians  are  at  length  about  to  evacuate 
Lima,  on  September  15.  It  will  be  occupied  at 
once  by  Iglesias.  the  new  President  of  Peru, 
with  3,000  troops.  The  Chilians  seem  loatb  to 
stay  longer  in  conquered  Peru,  after  having 

taken  all  they  want . An  embassy 

from  Siam  to  the  United  States,  headed  by  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  is  en  route  for 

Washington . Marwood,  the  Hangman 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  died  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  jaundice 
at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  formerly  a  W  esley. 
an  preacher,  and  in  his  late  business  he  had 
“turned  off”  over  a  hundred  murderers,  in¬ 
cluding  four  women.  His  own  “taking  off,” 
being  attributed  by  rumor  to  the“Invincibles,” 
as  he  had  executed  the  Phcunix  Park  murder¬ 
ers  and  all  others  hanged  lately  in  Ireland, 
an  inquest  was  held  on  his  remains. 
Yei’dict  “died  of  pneumonia.”  He  was 
rather  a  good-looking  man,  five  feet 
eight  inches  tall,  with  dark  eyes  and  a  high 
forehead.  So  much  for  the  most  dreaded  man 
n  the  United  Kingdom.. . 


Wool— Little  or  nothing  of  Interest  has  transpired. 
The  movement  has  continued  light  and  all  stocks  are 
generally  full.  Holders  are  Inclined  to  sustain  a  firm 

fiosition  for  the  high  qualities,  but  Inferior  grades 
00k  easy,  unsteady  ana  Irregular . 
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2,  fUtyiMijfcc;  No.  t.  IIl*:  old  No.  2  Chicago  delivered 
from  Store,  Sfie:  mixed  Western,  :!?<,*  white  do. 
9oftij40C;  white  ,-tate,  354-#frc40o;  No.  2  mixed  seller  Sep¬ 
tember.  nma-SSUe:  do.  October.  34?&<i344ic;  do. 
November,  35l4i,»3i^e.;  do.  December,  S6!*§,3u&c. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Inspected  mess,  813® 
13.25;  uninspected  do.  812.50;  clear  hack.  $17.50®  18. 50, 
latter  fancy;  family  mess,  #15,50^)15.75;  Mess  Spot 
quoted  #1»<*  13.25  In  Job  lots;  extra  prime.  $13.75(1*14; 
Prime  mess,  scarce  and  nominal.  Beef— Extra  mess, 
$12.50®i3.50;  packet.  #13.5«&13*  city  extra  India  mess, 
*g  tvs.  #18  7V* aw.  Beef  hams  #20®2l:  Cut  meats- 
Pickled  bellies  12  n>  iivr*rngo,3Wc;  do.  II  ft9j4<':  pickled 
hams,  13®KH<c:  pickled  shoulders,  6$tc;  city  pickled 
shoulders,  quoted  6Mc;  do.  ham.*,  12ibi«il3Uc;  smoked 
shoulders, 71-40:  smoked  hums,  ll'ji.i ifd-ie.  Middles— 
short  clear.  6.73:  long  and  abort  clear,  half 
and  half,  December  delivery,  ti  l-ltc  ;  quoted  lie. 
pressed  Hogs-Citv.  ti«a»y  to  light,  Mi«7t-<e:  pigs, 
ic<»8c.  Lard— Western  steam  sp  ot.?.40®a.r>0c:  Septem¬ 
ber  quoted  8.45 7*8. 47c;  Octobert8.8aSlS.45c:  November, 
8, 15(ft8. December,  8 , irKti M  18c;  seller  vear,  S,I5Ga 
S.isc;  January,  (U(k«s,2>;>c*  city  steam.  No.  1  city 
quoted  8.128»c;  Refilled  In  good  demand,  Contlnent, 
prlvate  terms.  quoted,8.85c;  South  American,  11.55 
(fsii.eoc. 

Hotter— There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  fine 
ctate  dairy  stock  arriving.  Imitation  creamery  of 
fine  grade  is  selling  very  well.  Reported  sales  or 
both  State  and  Western  creamery  In  excess  of  quota¬ 
tions.  j!~ - -  — "■  — - • 

cry,  fane; 

State  haf 
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Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  15,041  head  against 
against  13,200  head  tor  the  corresponding  six  days 
last  week.  Illinois  steers,  1,503  ft  at  #6.90;  do.  1,326  ft 
at  #6.25:  do.  1.258  ft  at  $5.90:  do.  1,187  ft  at  #5.74:  Vir¬ 
ginia  steers  1,220  ft  at  ItWc.  55  ft;  Ohio  do.  1.297  ft  at 
llMc:  do.  1,358  ft  at  lie;  do.  1,262  ft  at  lli^c,  less  50c. 
per  head;  do.  1,393  ft  at  #6.60;  Texas  do.  951  ft  at  9c: 
do.  963  1b  at  3&ic;  do.  >96  ft  at  Slyc;  do.  922  1b  at 
Colorado  do.  1,100  ft  at  9yc  less  #1  tier  head;  do.  1,058 
lb  at  9c:  Missouri  steers.  1,270  ft  at  lHqc;  do.  1,1251  ft 
at  ll?6.e;  do.  1,203  1b  at  icin';  Indiana  do.  1,322  ft  at  UVtc; 
•do.  1,287  ft  at  lie,  less  #1  per  head:  do.  1,285  ft  at  10c 
Western  do.  1,425  ft  at  UJ£c.  56  ft;  do.  1,340  ft  at  lll^c. 
less  $6. 

Calves— Total  for  six  days.  3,710  head,  against 
5,739  head  last  week.  Grassers.  214  ft  at  t^c:  do.  206  ib 
at  I44C;  do.  171  ft  at4e.  Veals,  194  ft,  at  9J*c;  do.  120  ft 
at  90:  do.  154  ft  at  8c;  Buttermilks,  236  ft  atac;  do.  183 
ft  at  4i^c.  Fed  Calves,  220  ft  at  6c. 

Sheep  and  I.ambs— Total  for  the  past  six  days,  45,- 
427  head,  against  37,484  head  for  the  corresponding  six 
days  last  week,  stare  sheep,  tst  ft  at  6>ac;  do.  '02  ‘ft  at 
4Sjc;tlo.  103  ft.  at  3J#c;  Western  do.  185  1I>.  at  5?sc:  do. 
95  ft,  at  5UC;  do.  89  ft,  at  5c.  State  Lambs.  72  !b,  at 
7«e,  do.  64  ft  at  7e:do.  63  ft  at  8o><-.  do.  52  ft  at  5«c; 
Missouri  Sheep.  110  ft  at  54*c.  Pennsylvania  lambs, 
61  lb  at  6%t;  do.  60  ft  at  fHRc;  do.  64  ft  at  (Ugc;  Ohio 
Sheep,  84  ft  at  5a$c.  Canada  Lambs,  75  ft  at  TVke.  Vir¬ 
ginia  do.  67  ft  at  7j4c;  do.  57  ft  at  6c:  Jersey  do.  do  65 
ft  at  7^jc;  do.  60  ft  at  7c.  Jersey  Ewes,  1U5  lb  at  #4.55. 

Hoos.— Market  dull  and  lower  for  live  hogs.  State 
hogs  362  1b,  at  5‘4c;  Rough  do  470  ft  at  4J4C. 


As  compared  with  prices  a  week  ago.  cream; 
irIIs  are  Ip  higher: do.  choice  Is  ic  blgher- 

-  - irkln  tubs  and  pails  best,  same;  Western 

Imitation  creamery  choice  Is  le  higher. 

Creamery,  fancy  palls,  24c:  do.  choice.  22223c 
do.  prime.  2J@2le;  >10.  fair  to  good,  17®19r  :  do.  ordin¬ 
ary,  ltitiiit^yp;  state  half-flrkln  tubs  and  pails,  nest, 
21c:  do.  do.  flue,  19® 20c:  do.  good,  17(3 13c;  do.  fair.  15® 
16c;  State  Welsh  tubs*  choice,  20c:  do.  good  to  prune, 
1i (it/1 9c;  do.  fair  to  good,  IShtUic;  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  choice,  tf-xu'e:  Western  do,  good  to 
prime,  148415c:  do.  ordlnury  to  fair,  l2o*  13c;  Western 
dairy,  best,  LV<*iUc.:  do.  good.  13®  14c.;  do.  ordinary, 
IBS' 12c;  Western  factory,  choice  June,  n-fise:  do. 
best  current  make.  do.  fair  to  good,  UaiSc; 

do.  ordinary.  9®t0c. 

Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy  colored.  lOjtfc;  do. 
fancy  white.  lOftc;  do.  prime  l(iq®lobic:  do.  fair 
to  good.  StMiliic;  do.  ordinary,  Ohio  eheddar, 

9®l0e;  do.  fiats  fancy,  9(49160 •  do.  flats,  good  to 
Prl me, do.  do.  fair,  U!v«7c.  do.  do.  ordinary, 
5&Be;  W  isconsin  choice,  bSt  lUCje;  do.  fair  to  good,7.*4 
(SMWtjc;  skints,  choice.  do.  good,  3®3Uc:  do, 

fair,  2m@2Jtc;  skims  poor,  l<S2c. 

COTTON. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 

Uplands  New 

and  Orleans  Texas. 
Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 7  11-16  7  15-16  7  15-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  %  3%  sg* 

Good  Ordluary .  8  15-16  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary......  9i£  isu  ys. 

Low  Middling .  94*  10  10 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  15-16  Id  S-16  10  3-lC 

Middling .  10tS  lu-H  lt% 

Good  Middling .  into  ld&  ltyb 

Strict  Good  Middling .  1034  11  11 

Middling  Fair .  lie*  nw  uu 

Fair .  12  1254  12$* 

stained 

Good  Ordinary . 7W  I  Low  Middling . 85* 

Strict  Good  Ord. ...  7  15-16  I  Middling .  9M6 

Dried  Fecits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
8@8^e.:  <lo.  fine  to  choice,  'H  yi.dqc;  do.,  tancy,  9W* 
luc:  apples,  evaporated.  96t9*$,  do,  choice  rlog  cut. 
13®14o.:  do.  fancy  selections,  U®l2c;  peaches,  Caro¬ 
lina,  good  to  fancy,  7® ISO:  evaporated  peaches, 
peeled  24:426c;  do.  do.  impeded,  I2!4uil3c;  tin  pee  led 
peaches,  halves.  8<.j514o.:  do.  do.  nuaners, 
plums.  Slate.  I3t4e;  cherries,  176s l^e;  blackberries, 
3*4"i3e;  raspberries. 27c:  huckleberries.  I0uc lie. 

Egos. — The  deutaud  Is  fair,  rather  on  the  increase 
If  anything,  ami  lhe  market  shows  a  response  In  a 
firmer  tone  all  around,  though  more  especially  on 
strictly  fine  stock,  of  which  the  proportion  available 
Is  quite  limited. 

Statdand  Pennsylvania.  In bbls.  per  doz,,  2k, .24 14c ; 
Western,  choice,  23.-v2i.t4c:  do.  fair  to  good,  21J-aci,.’'.,l-2c: 
Canadian,  23&&>4C. 

Fresh  I^ruits.  Apples,  2c  oz.  pippins,  P  bhl. 
#R.tAXrf.,T.S0;  do.  tirav,  nstoln,  V  bbl.  #3.00^8.30;  do. 
Duchess  de  Oldeuburg  per  bhl.  #4.lua->.5U;do  inferl 
orper  bbl.  #1  ttk-.iAw;  pears,  Bartlett,  up  river,  p  bbi. 
jo.iAtai.iD:  do.  do,  Jersey,  f  bbl.  #3.5061 4. 25;  do. 
Slekel,  up-river,  ¥  bbl.  #3.50:.il;  do.  Bull,  p  bbl. 
#1.25(9)1.50;  do.  common,  V  bbl.  #1(41.50;  plums,  egg, 
4*  bid.  #.V,mc  do.  Kerne  Claude  V  bW.  854M; 
green  gage,  V  bbl.  #5^6.  do.  Lombard,  4<  bill. SSS1; 
do.  lilue  gage,  4*  bbl.  do.  common  blue.  V  bhL 

I;  do  Jainsoustper  bbl.  #4,  „j;hueslebcrrles, Jersey, 
V  box.  #1;  grapes,  up  river,  Del.  *  lb.,  l.*!5.tSc;do.Vn. 
A  Del.  p  IS-bcix  ease,  #7«lo.  Concords  b  ft,  3W.4c;do. 
Ives  and  Hart  fords,  t<  lb.3(»,8t4C,wutermrlons,  prime. 
#15(,c20;  do  N.  J.  negro  IiemU,  #!('(,*  12;  do.  small,  #5 
688;  muskmelons,  Keyports,  t  bbl.. 25c(i*#l.jb:  peach¬ 
es,  Del.  and  Md.,  fancy, per  basket,  #1.256*1.50;  do.  do. 
plain,  per  basket,  61  .n* Too:  do.  do.  plain,  per  crate, 
50c6*#1.ixi;  do.  do.  fancy,  per  bush,  crate,  #1.2x41.50; 
peanuts.  Virglula.  hand-picked,  f  ft.  HH>4«*nc.  do., 
do.,  farmers' rancy,  &6*10C.:  do.  do.  good  to  prime, 
TjtfWjSHc;  pecans,  per  ft.  o*vs9c. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Choice  grades  of  timothy  are 
In  moderate  supply  and  held  firmly,  but  common 
grades  plenty,  .straw  sclllug  close  up  to  supply,  and 
quality  being  good,  prices  are  steadily  sustained. 

No.  1,  per  106  lbs.  SNwtne;  do.  2, 7x4350:  do.  3,  60.4 
75c;  shipping,  a  tide ;  clove  r.4tt  4  50c ;  do.  mixed.6Ua.65c; 
Straw,  No.  1,  Nkai.'oc;  do.  2,  Ki,.*5oc:  do.  oat,  ey-vooe. 

Hops.--The  market  continues  very  quiet.  There  nro 
very  few  aud  ouly  sumU  orders  in  from  brewers,  and 
scarcely  uuy  iuquirlcs  from  shippers.  The  stoex 
offering  Is  comparatively  moderate  us  well,  hut  .iOc 
apparently  an  extreme  [ »r lee  tor  best  lots  or  >2s.  In 
new  crop  there  is  not  enough  doing  to  establish  a 
market. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  prime  to  choice.  :uc; 
do.  do.,  mediums,  28^)290;  do.,  do.,  low  grades  26o?27; 
Pacific  Coast,  do.  fair  to  prune,  crop  of  1832,  25(4 

Poultry  and  Game. —Live  Poultry.— Springs  are 
selling  fairly,  but  the  tone  easier  In  sympathy  with 
the  weakness  in  dressed.  Fowls  held  about  steady 
Turkeys  firm  for  prime  old,  but  young  turkeys  not 
wanted.  Ducks  and  geese  held  about  steady 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  V  lb.,  1  ,Y  *  16e. ;  do.  South 
eru  and  Western,  U..U5o;  fowls.  Pa,  aud  Jersey.  15c; 
do.  State.  15c;  do.  Western,  15c;  do.  Southern,  !4-.* 
15c;  roosters,  mixed,  old  aud  young,  S«9c:  turkeys. 
Jersey  and  Pa-, IS*.  1  Av:  do.  Western, PA,; 2tlc;  ducks, Wes¬ 
tern,  *(  pnlr,  30*1. (Dc;  do.  Southern,  ¥  j  gel r,  5  ..((Pc; 
geese,  Southern,  p  pair.  #1, *1.12(4;  do.  Western, 
per  pair,  1.2568#  LS7. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Turkeys  prime,  2&g23e:  do. 
poor  to  fair,  lftj»21c;  do.  springs,  Philadelphia, 
large,  31c;  do.  do,  small,  19@2hc;  do.  State  and  West¬ 
ern  dry  picked  *•  ft,  lUvtlTc:  do.  do.  scalded,  l'.^tloc: 
fowls,  Philadelphia,  dry  picked,  prime,  16c;  do., 
State  ftnd  Western,  dry  picked.  t-Vsloc;  do.  do. 
scalded.  14(ai:>e;  do.  fair  to  good.  UV-iKd,., ..  duck 
Philadelphia.  Spring,  l9(A2t*c;  do.  State  and  Western, 
spring,  iJcsitio;  do.  young  and  old  mixed.  1.6* 1  ic. 

Game.— Grouse  :uid  Woodcock  Iu  fair  request. 
Prune  partridges  scarce,  but  some  poor  Eastern  here 
offering  at  15c.  Tame  squabs  firm.  Venison  in  fair- 
request  aud  steady,  Snipe  and  plover  dull  aud  ir 
regular. 

Grouse  V  pair.  UOciLSLd);  pal  ridge  per  pair  #1.250* 
1.87:  Woodcock  per  pair  #1;  tame  squans,  Ugut,  t* 
dozen,  $2.25:  do.,  dark,  per  doz.,  1.75;  lame 

pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  ‘&«4Uc.;  English  snipe,  fr^sh- 
killed  F  doz.,  SL.VLil.76;  plover,  fresh  killed,  F  do*. 
#I.  U;  venLsou  saddles  t-  ft,  lhe:  wild  ducks,  mallurd, 
per  pair,  UK* 50c;  do.  teal  and  wood  per  tiair,  '.’Ns-AV. 

Tobacco. -Kentucky  more  active  and  firmer;  lugs, 
5(,tia,e;  leaf.  Is* Lc.  Hie  Spaulsh  Government.  It  is 
said  has  beeh  obliged  to  pay  6(40,  ou  most  or  Its  con¬ 
tracts.  Seed  leal  rather  more  active;  1SS2  Ohio  SVi* 
160!  IsSOdo.  il\.o*1c;  I '*1  Wlseonsln.  UiiilSc:  1882  Peun- 
sylvanla.96.8l7c:  ISS4>‘81  do.  tib*12c:  1882  Havana,  private 
terms;  1882  New  England,  126836c;  Havauu,  80o6#lAi 


General  A.d.-v-ertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  fo  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ SO  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  war 

from  date  f  first  insertion,  per  agate  "line,  25  •• 

yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space... .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions. . . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  centa 


Among  the  new  inventions  which  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  New  England  Fair,  was 
the  Automatic  street  and  yard  lamp.  W. 
Scott  &  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  patentees  and 
sole  manufacturers.  By  a  simple  device  it  is 
self  extinguishing  and  never  burns  dry  and  is 
sold  for  less  than  any  other  out-door  lamp  in 
the  market. — A  dr. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . #2.00 

*  M  Slxmonth8. . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  3,04  16*4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29!^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  dub  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


A.  S.  Finlay,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt.,  sold 
five  powers,  two  thrashers  complete,  two  cir¬ 
cular  saws  and  one  drag  saw  during  the  New 
England  Fair.  All  manufactured  by  A.  W. 
Gray’s  Sons,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. — A  dr. 


The  Sj’racuse  Plow  Co,,  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  ex¬ 
hibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  N.  E.  Fair  their 
Sulky  Plow.  This  plow  was  brought  out  in 
August  last,  and.  ulthough  in  the  field  but  a 
few  days,  it  has  wou  a  favorable  recognition 
wherever  it  has  been  put  into  operation.  The 
simplicitity  of  construction,  case  of  operation 
and  durability  in  mechanism  commends  it  to 
all  practical  farmers.  This  company  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
plows,  und  they  have  utilized  their  practical 
experience  in  briuging  out  and  putting  on 
the  market  a  Sulky  Plow,  which  they  believe 
to  be  the  best  and  most  practical  one  in  use. 
This  company  won  the  first  prize  for  quality  of 
work  both  swivel  aud  landside  plows. — ,-ldr. 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


r|1  B.  Jenkins,  Nurseryman.  Rochester.  N.Y.,  wants 
L  •  first-class  salesmen:**’ ill  pay  expenses  and  salary 


For  Pumping  or  tor  Power 

HAND  AND  POWKB 

Corn  Shellers  fltm: 

HORSE  POWERS.  t 

Feed-Grinders  und  j«£r~.7T 
Corn  Cultivators, 

Irou  Pumps, Arc. 

Marseilles  llannfaeturiag  Co.. 
Marseilles.  La  Salle  Co 


“  Five  years  ago  my  life  wits  a  dread  all 
the  time  from  Heart  Disease.  Since  using  Dr. 
Graves’  Heart  Regulator  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  would  fail  me  in  telling  the  good  I  re¬ 
ceived. — Kate  Musgrove,  Coloma,  Ind.  For 
sale  at  druggists’. — A  dr. 


THE  PERKINS 

WIND  MILL 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulntlug  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
aud  Prices  address. 

The  Perkius  Wind  Mill  &  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


For  dyspepsia,  irregular  appetite,  belching, 
tenderness  at  pit  of  stomach,  despondency, 
use  Swayue’s  Pills. — Adv. 


V letorlous  at  all  fairs.  Over  9.000  in 
actual  use  lu  every  State  and  Tc Tri- 
tor*  of  the  V.  S.  It  is  a  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  ns  for  10  years;  In 


all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  lower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  90 
days’ trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  FEED 
MILL  CO..  Batavia  111. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


new  York.  Sopt.  8,  1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.—  Beaus—  marrow,  1882.  prime,  #2.45 
M  l. 50;  Beans,  medium.  ISVJ,  prime.  #3.35;  do.  pea . 
82.iUi.t2  15:  do.  white  kidney  1ns2,  choice,  #-2.WX*2.G5; 
do.  turtle  soup,  1882,  83.75:  do.  torelgu,  mediums, 
#1.60(11# I.T5;  POOS,  groeU,  1882,  prime,  el.25itl.3A 

Brkadbtvpfs  and  PRovujio.ns.  As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago.  No.  4  red  wheat  is  5o.  lower 
Corn- Ungraded  mixed  Is  2*40.  lower.  Oats  No.  3 
mixed  is  1*4C .  higher;  No.  3  white  Is  'jq,  e  lower; 
mixed  Western  Is  Ic.  lower;  white  Western  4s  So. 
lower:  white  btavojx  7c.  lower. 

Flour,  Feed  aud  ileal  FLOUR  No.  2,  #6,45863.50; 
superfine,  #£t.35(i#3.76.  latter  extreme;  common  to  luir 
extra  State,  #3,758*4.15;  good  10  luUey  do..  #1.200*6.35: 
commuu  to  good  extra  Western,  #3-756i4.3ii;  good 
to  choice,  #1.10461.50;  common  extra  Ohio.  #3.SOm,:.IU; 
good,  #1,50(8*6.60;  good  to  choice,  #6.6uit'..75:  com¬ 
mon  extra  Mlnu..  #S.7ft>b4.!k>,  dear,  #58*11,  rye 
mixture.  #i. ,u,,L.i.  0:  straight,  #3.3006-65;  pan  in  ,  s, 
(g.1.50;  St.  Loins  common  to  (air  extra,  *3.siHL5U; 
fair  to  good,  tlAVg-V  good  to  very  choice,  #5.lvK,*7: 
patent  w  inter  wheat  extra,  #.5.5m*  ;.3u,  latter  an  ex¬ 
treme:  city  ndll  extra  for  West  Indies.  #.<.2.V*.>.iu: 
South  America,  <0.60686;  southern  flour— Common  to 
good  extra  #«.2Ni85.30;  good  to  choice,  do  #5.351,86.76, 
uyo  dour  Superiiue  #3.70tai4.l5.  Food.  40  ft  so.* 
Hoc;  6*1  to  Vx.vA’c;  A)  n.  #q  tou  ft  si.iuyn.ij;  sharps, 
#I.3WjL2j:  ryo  teed  36**68#  1.  Corn  meal  Braudy- 
vvlue.  #3.50;  Yellow  Western  quoted  at  #aa3.4C. 

PRtcEa  of  Grain— W heat — U intruded  \V  Inter  red, at 
#l.0#6|l.l#;  No.tdo.96c;  steamer  No. 3 r«»d,9ic:  No. 3 red, 
1.10H  “»d  #1.111*1  dollvered;  No.  2  red  #1.156*1.131#  tor 
eeruricales,  Sl.lms  1.10*4  delivered.;  choice  red  South¬ 
er  11.  #l.i8Mi I.4J;  No.  L  Hard  Duluth  to  arrive  in  Octo 
her  ut  #1.28:  No.  3  Spring  #l.u7l4;  vvlilto  suite  #1.13 
6*1.19,  latter  for  choice;  No.  2  red  seller  September 
#1.16681.181*!  do.  Outober,  #1.1696^8 1. 17V*,  do  Novem¬ 
ber,  #LlS!r*w,U9%:  do.  Imceuiber,  #I.A4#aL21H;  do. 
January,  #L22KaL23$6;  do.  February,  #1.34681.25. 
Uve— Western,  os^isolc,  No.  2,  iOuiI.'Wc.  Baulky— 
9UV  for  No.  1  Canuda  for  October  delivery.  Baulky 
.Malt— Two-rowed  State  154*58*'*,  six -rowed  State  HSyj 


'Icpntatioti  nnti  Sales,  vtorltl  wide.  Every  Mill 
varrjuited.  Catalogues  ot  all  our  goods  Free. 
Sand**  tell  Enterprise  Co..  Sandwich,  III. 


NEW  AND  AVON 
DERFUL. 


The  “Golden  Prolific"  has  out-yielded  allother  va¬ 
rieties;  vve  have  received  hundred*  of  testimonials 
from  customers  to  whom  we  sent  this  now  wheat  last 
Fall,  and  all  pronounce  It  the  best  In  cultivation, 
yielding  double  other  varieties  ou  same  farm.  Large, 
handsome,  white  berry,  with  slight  amber  tluge. 
bearded,  hardy .  vigorous,  stiff  straw,  early,  free 
frwui  rust,  making  flour  of  highest  quality*.  Try  it 
and  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied  .  For  !b.. postpaid; 
."«>e;  by  freight  or  express,  peck  $l.5u;  bushel.  #5;  bag. 
2J*  bush..  #10.  Remit  by  P  O  ord.-c  or  registered  let¬ 
ter.  We  have  also  Now  Hybrid  Mediterranean,  Early 
Rice,  Lovett's  New  While,  Lundreth  White,  Martin's 
Amber.  Tuscan  Island,  Emporium,  Scott.  Dot,  Dela- 
\v  a  re ,  A  m  her .  F  u  1 1  Kc ,  I  Mediterranean  and  other  good 
varieties  frotu$l4l)U|i  Descriptive  circulars,  his¬ 
tory  and  sample  seut  free. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES 

1114  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  MISSING  RINGS. 


SOPHIA  C.  OARRET. 


(Concluded.) 

NATCHING  it  from  her,  I 
quickly  untied  the  kuol  ted  cor¬ 
ner  and  in  it  found  tile  lost  rings! 
I  hastened  to  Mrs.  Carltuond 
with  the  handkerchief  and  its 
precious  contents.  She  cried  out 
“So  she  gave  them  up  at  last!  I 
knew  she  had  them,  but  how  did  you  manage 
to  get  them  from  her?”  “There  was  no  man¬ 
agement  about  it,  Mi's.  Carlmoud.  The  wash¬ 
erwoman  found  this  handkerchief  in  your 
clothes-bag,  and  told  me  that  something  was 
tied  in  one  of  the  corners.  But  how  came 
they  to  be  tied  up  in  your  handkerchief?” 
“What  a  great  simpleton  I  have  been!”  she 
said.  “Now  I  remember  all  about  it!  When 
we  were  down  in  the  meadow  by  the  woods 
last  week,  I  pulled  some  moss  from  a  log  as 
you  may  recollect.  Fearing  I  might  lose  my 
rings,  l  took  them  off ,  and  tied  them  in  one 
corner  of  my  handkerchief.  Yes,  in  this 
very  handkerchief !  How  strange  that  I  for¬ 
got  about  it  so  completely!  "When  dressing 
to  go  with  you  yesterday,  of  course  my  rings 
were  missing.  Now  it  has  all  dawned  on  my 
mind  as  plain  as  day!  Well  what  a  ninny! 

What  a - ”  “I  hastened  away  to  Hetty’s 

bedside,  calling  out  “good  news,  Hetty!  The 
rings  have  been  found !”  “Have  they?  Oh, 
where?  Where?  Oh,  thank  God!  Thank 
God!”  Teal's  came  to  her  relief,  and  on 
trying  to  turn  them  to  smiles,  she  said  “Let 
me  cry  awhile  ma’am;  it  will  do  me  good; I 
have  been  bumiDg  up  ever  since  she  said  I 
stole  her  ring's.  Are  you  sure  they  have  been 
found?  I  had  such  a  terrible  dream  about 
it— about  myself  in  the  night.  I  thought  a 
man  came  and  put  iron  things  around  my 
wristp — and  took  me  away  to  a  great  dark 
prison.  He  locked  me  up  in  a  room,  and  I 
was  so  tired,  I  fell  down  on  the  floor,  and 
could  not  get  up,  for  my  wrists  were — ” 

“No  matter  about  your  dream,  Hetty,  I 
must  go  and  tell  the  good  news  to  Mi'.  May- 
sop.”  He  ivas  working  in  the  garden.  I 
called  to  him  and  dropping  bis  hoe,  became 
to  the  garden-gate  where  1  was  standing. 
“What’s  the  matter,  wife?”  “Why,  Mrs 
C'arlmond  has  found  her  rings!  When  we  were 
out  botanizing  that  day,  she  was  afraid  of 
losing  them,  and  took  them  off  and  tied  them 
in  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  and  put  it 
into  her  pocket.  Taking  a  clean  one  when  we 
came  home,  she  put  the  other  into  the  soiled 
clothes-bag  in  her  closet,  and  forgot  all  about 
it  The  washerwoman  noticed  something  tied 
in  a  handkerchief  as  she  wras  putting  it  into 
the  tub,  aud  banded  it  to  me  to  examine.  Un¬ 
tying  the  knot,  lo!  and  behold,  there  were  the 
l  ings!  1  carried  the  handkerchief  and  rings 
aud  showed  them  to  her.  In  a  moment  she 
remembered  how  they  came  there,  and  all 
about  it.” 

“It's  just  as  I  expected”  he  said,  and  added 
“were  this  poor  girl  a  peg  or  two  higher  in 
the  social  scale,  she  would  bring  suit  against 
her  accuser  and  recover  damages.  A  hint  to 
our  guest  might  not  lie  amiss.” 

From  this  time,  Mrs.  Carlmond’s  interest  in 
lier  visit  began  to  wane.  We  were  apparently 
as  assiduous  in  our  attentions  to  her  as  before 
this  painful  occurrence,  but  could  not  induce 
bor  to  prolong  her  stay.  She  announced  her 
intention  of  leaving  on  the  afternoon  train 
the  following  day.  Next  morning  while  pack- 
i  ng  her  trunk  she  called  me  to  her  room  and 
said,  “I  suppose  I  ought  to  do  something  to 
pay  Hetty  for  the  trouble  I  made  for  her,  but 
1  cannot  think  what  to  give  her.  What  shall 
I  do  about  it,"  “Simply  imagine  yourself  in 
her  place,”  flew  from  my  tongue  before  I  had 
time  to  think  of  the  boldness  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  "Oh,  I  never  can  do  that.  But  I  can 
give  her  some  money.  For  instance,  this  $10 
bill.  Ah!  Your  face  seems  to  say'  that  is  not 
enough,  so  1  will  add  another  of  the  same 
amount.  Please  give  them  to  her  with  my 
regrets,  for  I  dare  not  look  her  in  the  face. 
It  was  shameful  for  me  to  have  been  such  a 
goosey.  Well,  well,  my  memory  has  always 
been  tricky,  but  it  never  led  me  into  such  a 
miserable  scrape  as  this,  never,  never!” 

Mr.  Mayson  drove  her  to  the  station,  and 
on  his  return,  brought  Hetty’s  mother  with 
him  to  spend  the  night.  After  listening  to  her 
child’s  pitiful  story,  she  weptsoftly  for  awhile, 
then  turning  to  me,  said  “Ah  ma’am,  that 
was  far  worse  thau  falling  down  stairs!  But, 
thank  God,  she  was  innocent.  She  was  all 
right  this  time,  all  right!” 

A  query  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  the  use  they 
would  make  of  this  reluctantly  received 
money.  It  was  sol  ved  a  few  weeks  later  when, 
riding  past  the  rural  cemetery  near  their 
house,  I  saw  that  a  plain  marble  slab 


had  recently  been  erected  by  them  to  mark  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  father  and  little 
brothers.  Truly  it  is  “An  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  man  good.” 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


If  “  Hortulus”  and  H.  M.  L.  wish  to  join 
the  Club,  they  must  send  me  their  full  ad¬ 
dresses. 


Those  Cousins  wishing  to  grow  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  had  better  read  Alida  Brewer’s  article, 
as  it  is  a  very  good  and  careful  description 
of,  how  to  grow  sweet  potatoes. 


If  any  of  the  Cousins  are  acquainted  with 
the  poem,  of  which  Ellnina  gives  a  quota¬ 
tion  in  her  letter  last  week,  will  they  please 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  me. 


I  would  say  to  the  Cousins,  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  season  of  the  year  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  various  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  be  seen  at  the  many  fail's.  Members 
of  the  Club  especially,  should  embrace  the 
opportunity  aud  learu  as  much  as  possible. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
members  of  the  Club  have  sent  a  very  fine 
lot  of  articles  for  the  discussion,  all  ol’ which 
show  much  care  and  thought.  So  many  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  it  will  bo  neces¬ 
sary'  to  continue  it  for  several  numbers,  in 
order  to  allow  each  person  to  express  his  or 
her  opinion.  The  discussion  will  open  with 
the  next  issue. 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 


II.  R.,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. — 1,  What  is  the 
cause  of  “  wolves”  in  cattle,  and  wlmt  is  a 
remedy?  2.  Is  the  Waterbury  w  atch  a  good 
reliable  time-keeper?  8.  Name  the  enclosed 
flower? 

A  ns. — 1.  These  are  small  additional  teeth, 
called  from  their  position  pre-molars;  they  are 
very  common,  Imt  in  a  majority  of  cases  drop 
out  when  the  first  pair  of  milk  molars  are  re¬ 
placed  by  permanent  teeth  or  soon  after. 
They  ere  generally  seen  in  young  horses.  As 
horses  are  subject  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  while  teething,  from  the  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head  at  this  time,  these  teeth  have 
Ijecoiue  associated  with  such  inflammation 
and  are  considered  its  cause.  In  the  South 
and  West  these  teeth  are  often  charged  with 
originating  the  bony  enlargements  which 
constitute  this  disease.  The  removal  of  these 
teeth  with  forceps,  do  away  with  the  trouble. 

2.  The  Waterbury  Watch  Co.,  make  several 
kinds  of  watches.  Which  do  you  mean  ?  A  $2 
watch  cannot  be  expected  to  always  keep  re¬ 
liable  time.  3.  You  have  sent  so  little  of  it,  . 
1  am  unable  to  make  it  out.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  the  bight  of  the  plant,  and  to 
have  specimens  of  leaves. 

Dark  Eyes,  Vinita,  I.  T.,  I  wish  to  know 
what  ails  my  house  plants.  They  grew  very 
fast  until  about  a  month  ago  when  the  leaves 
of  the  Fuchsias  began  to  wilt,  so  I  set  them 
out  of  the  window  entirely,  but  it  did  not 
help  them.  The  leaves  are  all  off  aud  the 
buds  partly  open,  then  fall  off.  The  leaves  of 
my  Geraniums  also  turn  black  aud  drop  off. 

I  ueverhave  had  any  trouble  in  raising  flow- 
el's  before.  Could  il  be  that  the  soil  is  too 
rich?  1  got  it  from  a  place  where  a  wood  pile 
used  to  be,  and  it  is  very  loose  and  dries  out 
very  Boon.  I  have  kept  them  in  saucers  of 
water  constantly  until  two  weeks  ago  when  I 
removed  the  saucers  aud  only  watered  them 
when  I  thought  they  needed  it — about  every 
other  day. 

Ans. — The  trouble  probably  is,  they  have 


been  watered  too  heavily.  Fuchias  need  care¬ 
ful  handling,  and  good  drainage.  Geraniums 
will  flourish  almost  anywhere,  but  must  not  be 
watered  too  much.  The  soil  is  undoubtedly 
all  right. 

*4.  R.  Bayport,  New  York,  A  worm  eats 
into  the  stalks  of  my  hollyhocks  aud  they 
break  ofl’ ;  what  is  it? 

Ans.— It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell, 
without  seeing  the  worm. 

- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  your  answer  to  J.  C.  P.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  a  good  mauy  of  us  who  would 
like  to  know  your  real  name,  and  would  be 
glad  to  own  your  picture  or  have  your  auto¬ 
graph.  1  am  not  so  sure  but  that  1  have  your 
autograph.  I  have  if  you  answer  to  E.  S. 
Carman.  It  would  be  a  consolation  to  know 
that  only  one  answered  to  the  name  of  Uncle 
Mark. 

When  I  sit  down  to  write  to  Uncle  Mark  I 
cannot  think  of  one-half  I  intend  to  write 
about.  So  this  week  I  am  going  to  try  a  new 
plan.  And  when  ever  anything  occurs  to  my 
mind  that  I  think  will  interest  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club,  I  will  write  it  down  at  once.  We 
had  a  root  of  the  Calliopsis  live  through  the 
Wiuter,  (is  not  this  unusual?)  and  it  grow 
to  be  three  feet  high  and  had  Over  two  hun¬ 
dred  blossoms  on  it  at  one  time.  The  violet 
root  th  it  wo  took  from  the  woods  aud  plauted 
iu  our  flower  garden,  was  the  handsomest 
plant  in  our  yard  this  Spring.  It  was  one 
foot  high  and  five  inches  round,  aud  rose  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  aud  had  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  flowers  on  it.  I  think  it  a  good  sugges¬ 
tion  about  improving  our  native  wild  flowers 
as  some  of  them  are  prettier  thau  many  kinds 
sold  by  seedsmen.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  for 
the  Cousins  to  correspond  with  each  other, 
and  exchange  seeds,  as  they  can  theu  obtain 
kiuds  that  will  be  new  and  interesting  to 
them.  HELEN  LEXKEN. 

[The  Cousins  seem  to  think  I  have  more  than 
one  name.  How  many'  have  you?  It  is  a 
good  plan;  jot  down  all  the  good  practical 
ideas  that  may  enter  your  bead  aud  send  them 
to  me.  Yes,  the  Calliopsis  is  an  annual,  and 
rarely  lives  out  through  the  Winter. — u.  m.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  been  intend¬ 
ing  to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  have 
neglected  doing  so  until  now.  I  read  the  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Cousins  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  Father  and  mother  received  the  seeds 
from  the  RURAL.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  has  not 
done  very  well,  as  it  was  plauted  late.  In  fact 
we  were  late  in  planting  everything,  as  the 
land  had  to  be  cleared  off.  This  being  my 
first  year  on  a  farm,  every  thing  isnewto  mo. 
I  was  born  on  the  mountains  aud  had  never 
been  out  of  them  until  last  Summer,  when  1 
came  down  to  this  valley.  We  have  beeu 
living  for  two  years  where  the  snow  was 
sometimes  six  feet  deep  in  June.  Here  it  is 
very  warm,  the  t  hermometer  sometimes  being 
over  IK)  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Our  garden  has  not  done  well,  not  as  well 
1  suppose  as  gardens  in  the  East.  We  have 
plenty  of  game  here — bears,  elks,  deem,  lynxes, 
mountain  lions,  wolves,  rabbits,  ducks,  and 
geese.  I  often  go  hunting,  and  if  any  of  the 
Cousins  will  come  out  to  the  north  fork  of  the 
Gunnison  River,  I  promise  them  a  good  deer 
hunt.  There  are  u  few  doors  in  the  bottoms, 
but  they  are  very  shy;  we  have  to  go 
back  in  the  mountains  for  them,  some  eight  or 
ten  miles.  In  Wiuter  they  are  more  plenty 
here  in  the  valley'.  At  the  present  time  those 
on  the  bottoms,  are  mostly  females  with  young 
fawns.  About  a  month  ago  I  saw  a  doe  with 
two  young  fawns. 

In  the  north  fork  ot  the  river,  are  fish  of 
various  kiuds — salmon,  trout,  mountain-trout, 
white  fish,  sun  fish,  mullets,  and  suckers.  The 
river  is  getting  down  so  we  can  catch  them. 
It  has  beeu  so  high  that  we  could  uot  cross  it 
without  going  some  thi'ee  miles  to  a  bridge, 
and  as  part  of  oar  farm  lies  ou  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  we  have  not  been  on  it  for  three 
months.  I  went  to  school  last  Wiuter;  had  to 
go  three  and  one-half  miles.  We  have  had  no 
school  this  Bummer.  1  hope  we  will  have  this 
Fall,  as  I  wish  to  go  very  much. 

This  valley  is  on  what  was  the  Ute  Reserva¬ 
tion,  and  has  only  been  settled  two  year's  this 
Full.  The  valley  is  about  II  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  five  miles  wide.  This  Full  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  raised  this  season.  Until 
theu,  good  by.  Yours  truly,  e.  i.  b. 

Hotchkiss,  Col. 


New  Members  of  the  Horticultural 
Club. — John  V.  Cotta,  Jr;  Allen  McCoy; 
Rosie  Williams;  Dasie  Williams;  Maude  B. 
Adams;  Roberta  Williams;  A.  Roberts;  Bertha 
C.  Cross;  Plumie  Crosby ;  M.  S.  King. 


LANE  &  UODLEY  CO.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  tdaes especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  oLSaw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  t<>  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

John  mid  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Feed  Mill. 

Our  lAitest  Invention,  die 

Most  Rapid  Grinder 

EVER  MADE. 


We  make  the  only  corn 
and  cob  mill  with  Cunt-Steel 
'  Grinders.  If  we  full  to  fur¬ 
nish  proof  will  give  you  a 
.  V mill,  in itlilerent  styles  aud 
I  sizes.  The  only  mill  that 

Blfts  the  meal. 

Wo  also  make  the  Celebrated  Rig  Giant.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO. 

Mention  this  paper.  St  .  Louis,  Mo. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

iPUaJie  Mention  thii  Paper.)  Chun*  ■••rstHirff  I'u. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FKIIT  DRIERS. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and 
vegetable  itavnr. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation, 
with  least  fuel. 

Made  Iti  rill  sizes,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best 
Evaporators  for  making 
APPLE  JELLY 
from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any 
foreign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Ilellwua  Entls,  Vt. 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
0  CATTLE  STANCH IONS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  anil  test  fastening  In 
vented.  ADJUSTS  rrsin.s  when  opened  So  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out,  and  locks  itski.s 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira,  N.  Y„  1HS1.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 


(t-rtuiuional. 


CORNELL  UHIVERSITY. 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES: 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 

mechanical  Engineering. 

Entrance  Examinations  h-'ain  »t  )|  A.  Hi., 
September  IS.  I  NN3.  To  regular  students  In  Ag¬ 
riculture  instruction  Is  free.  For  the  IJnivkusitv 
Ki.uisti.u,  containing  full  statements  regarding  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarships,  etc.,  and  for 
special  Informal  Ion  apply  to  The  Prksidknt  ok  C’ok 
NKLt.  U N l \  i-usiTY,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion  in  College,  Ketectia  and  VUunivat- Preparatory 
Courses Qf  study!  also  In  Music  and  Art.  Heated  by 
steam  anu  furnished  with  elevator.  Charges  moder¬ 
ate.  Scud  for  Catalogue.  Rev.  A.  W.  CoWLKS,  D.D, 
Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


LYONS  IN.  V.)  ill  I  SI  CAL  ACADEMY. 

Founded  ISM.  Daily  lessons,  Noted  for  furnishing 
excellent  teachers.  Imparts  best  modern  technique 
and  artistic  execution.  Address  L.  It.  Sukrwoop, 
M.  A.,  Founder  and  Principal. 


HAHNEMANN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

A  ml  Hospital  of  t'liiengo,  Illinois.  The 

homoeputhlo  medical  school  of  this  country,  bend 
for  catalogue.  Address  K.  S.  HAILEY,  ill.  IL, 
9081  Michigan  Avenue. 
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PERSONALS. 


PisctUaneoujs  JgUlvertbtaa. 


and  Ittacluamj. 


®imf  frtt&fi,  Hants 


Mr.  Schumaker,  an  Ohio  Prohibition  candi¬ 
date,  employs  no  one  in  his  mills  who  uses 
liquor  or  tobacco. 

Mrs.  David  Davis  sends  word  from  her  home 
in  Illinois  to  her  people  in  North  Carolina 
that  her  married  life  is  extremely  happy. 

Mr.  Storey,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  is  nearly  seventy  years  old, 
and  is  living  quietly  while  ho  is  building  one 
of  the  largest  private  residences  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

C.  P.  Huntington,  the  great  railroad  mag¬ 
nate,  was  a  poor  boy  and  a  hard-working 
young  man.  He  did  not  begin  to  accumu¬ 
late  his  immense  fortune  until  he  was  past 
forty,  when  he  staked  all  his  savings  on  the 
the  scheme  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Miss  Lydia  Poet,  having  gone  through  a 
regular  examination,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
lawyer  to  the  bar  of  Torino,  Italy,  with  eight 
votes  against  four.  After  her  admission  to 
the  bar  two  members  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Spantigati,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Chiaves,  resigned. 

The  Abbe  Franz  Liszt,  who  has  been  stay¬ 
ing  for  some  time  in  Weimar,  is  giving  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  great  oratorio,  “  Stan¬ 
islaus.1’  He  occupies  his  spare  moments  in 
writing  valses  and  every  alternate  day  he  re¬ 
ceives  his  numerous  pupils.  He  intends  to 
prolong  his  stay  at  Weimar  till  the  end  of 
October. 

Sitting  Bull  who  is  visiting  Bismarck,  Dak., 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Capitol  there,  abso¬ 
lutely  refuses  to  attend  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Fair  atDes  Molues,  though  a  Director  went  to 
Fort  Yates  to  escort  him  thither.  He  says  he 
fears  that  he  might  be  killed  at  Des  Moines; 
but  his  fears  might  be  removed  by  a  liberal 
offer  of  money  for  being  put  on  exhibition. 

Senator  Don  Cameron,  who  is  driving 
through  England,  writes  to  his  father  that  his 
health  is  improving.  He  says:  ‘‘This  is  a 
great  apple  country,  and  the  trees  are  loaded 
dowu  with  fruit.  They  make  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cider,  and  the  orchards  arc  profitable. 
Cultivating  hops  is  a  profitable  business.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  raise  them  with 
equal  profit  in  our  country.  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  had  persons  who  thoroughly  understood 
takiug  care  of  sheep  we  could  make  it  pay, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  our  lands.  I 
intend  to  hunt  up  a  shepherd  in  Scotland  and 
try  it  at  Hummelstown.” 


£tocfe  ana  $0ulttu. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


*  ‘'XBSB&HS  troitSKH  PKRCHERO  N  -  NO  RMA  N 

hobsks,  trotting!  bred  roadsters 

HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  <>nr  main 


*  "  '  '  *  .  ivt-i.  /I.  irr  I  ■  nun  HJW  7  fHC? 

»oilc?iSi>Ort*tl0n.  ^a^,ah>Kue  free.  Correspondence 


POWHIiT .  BROTHBRS, 
8PHINGBORO,  OHAWFOHD  GO.,  PA 

•Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 


CASSIUS  M.  CLAY 
SHEEP.  White- 


,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
Hall.  Kentucky. 


U>s.  W’lrii 

wo  Ohio  imTTToved  cues 
U  HOGS.  Send  for  dcGcriptioi 
this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls, 
Ji.  SLLVlCli,  <  LEV KLAMJ,  O. 


C0TSW0L0S  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

*nl!  w1'1'1’  'n<' I udi toe  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
auu  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  Hue  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

”•  nice  Ibirneo  A  Cn„  Philadelphia,  Pa 


29  PERCHERONS , 

Just  landed  and  oilier*  coming,  holding 
niimerou*  Gold  and  Silver  .Medal*  recently 
won  in  France.  Send  Ibr  Ctiinlogue. 

A.  ROGY, 

332  Palisade  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J- 


PROFESSOR 


IAKING  A 


POWDER 


Made  from  Trofeasor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  loadin  %  r  hyeicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 


ThP0i/i£&  * £  at  a  reasonable  price 
fnllree0*11  0I^  Almanac  and  Cook  IJ 

Rtmiford  Chemical  Works,  Providence.  R.  I. 

•  •  ANTIION  5  ,  Ag’t  100  and  108  Reade  St. 


Book 


W o  will  send  you  n  watch  orachatn 
•V  MAIL  08  tIPRESS,  V  O  D.,tol>e 
examined  before  paying  any  tnoney 
and  if  not  saUsfucwry,  returned  at 
our expenv.  Wa  maiittfactniYi  nil 
onr  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
ceDt.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 

Krvsr  Watch  nuuntd.  Annum 
STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Ashley  Phosphate  Company 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE;  1CID  PHOSPHATE ; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHITE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  and  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  any  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  &c. ,  address  the  Company. 


_  ’  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  1 

tfpurly  A  Killian  la  brief*  from,  coUoo'C'l  by 
our  own  bavera  In  ihe  tnnr  ami*  uf  thr  world. 

Roml*.  >ilL»,  Khuul*,  Trli«imlnic»s  llowlery, 
VpK«>Utcry.  ruwjr  I >r« I’lnukH* 

IJiitU*rvre«r,  Tic*,  Lhuiml  ftfntV  PumUhlng  Uuo«1h, 
InluiiiV,  mid  IrlrW  Outfit*.  A«l  OtnplM,  infer* 

mAtion,  and  “  hHOPPISO  “  frw  «ii  npplloaiion. 

COOPER  CO>.VRD,  Jk  Market  St^ 

say  ».  Vrc  joa  a?  tiiio  AdvcrtUunumL. 

‘‘HISTORY  IS  THE  BETTER  HALF  of  KNOWLEDGE.7 
Medical  Director  Nhippen’s  New  Work 


History  of  Ancient  S«*«  Fight*. 

History  of  Modern  Naval  Battle*. 
1  ictorlal  lliaiury  ol‘  Naval  Architecture. 

Graphic  descriptions  of  Salami-  Actium.Upanto,  In- 
vincible  Armada,  Nile,  Trafalgar,  Luke  Eric.  Xa- 
vantio.  siiuipc.LUsa,  New  Orleans,  fort  Huber,  Mobile 
MoxandrU,  anil  nmuy  others.  The  Lives  and 
”  ink  of  Duma,  Drake,  HoWe,  Nelson.  Paul  J  on,  .  Perry 
Famigtil,  and  other  Nuvnl  ITi>ro. •«  and  Sen  Fighters 
No  oilier  Kook  In  any  hiiigunge  rover*  (lie 
Maine  Held.  C  pT  Hr  Sit I I’fl'.X  S  /;  rent  ahiUlV  and 
/nneseras  tlir  mini ii r  are  eonreiicd  hi/  all.  A  wwlldet  (ul 
record  i  f  Patriotism  and  Valor,  lliat  will  he  r*Md  by  old 
and  young,  finely  IlhttUated.  Clear  Tvpe.Uuod  Liner 
und  Binding,  pate-.  Frier  .S3.  87  its 

AGENTS  WANTEDra^JSSSS 

Address  J.C.  McCDKDY  A  CO.,  l’hilad’a.  Fa. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 

mi  Itreech  I. under*, 
KilleM,  <fc  Revolver*. 

OUR  $15  SH0T-6UH 

|*t  greatly  reduced  price. 
JSend  stamp  for  our  New 
lllus.  Catalogue,  1883-84, 
POWELL  &  SON,  ISO  Mam  Street,  (  I NCI.S N ATI, O. 


N.  Y. 


Queen 


the  South 

r-CBTiVSliS 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  u*o. 

10,000  I3ST  TTSE. 

Write  for  Pamphlet, 

I  Simpson  &  Gault  Wfg  Co. 

Successors  to  Stragb  Milo  Co. 
CINCINNATI,  0. 

Complete  fic  Clieap  Flour  .Till!  On  (lit* 


SCALES 


Satisfactory  references  given.  Fur  Illustrated 
Rook  address.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

[STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 

27  TTE^SS  T--^T-reT—  ' 


5UA2AUT11D 

Superior  to  any  oth.r  makeY 

l?Sli»s-ltoio  H.  Pew 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  — J 
other  countrier 
Also  the  Celebrated 

IXL  FEED  MILL, 

which  can  b«  ran  by  any  power  *m‘  1.  cheap,  effecilve  and  durable. 
Will  grind  »»y  kind  of  .mail  grain  'nlo  f«dat  the  me  ef  «  to  IS 
butheb  per  h.air,  a.  ,urdl:ig  to  qaal-iy  and  tit.  of  mill  need.  Send 
for  Catalogue  and  Prua-Lut.  Addrwa  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  n,. 

TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
MOST  DIR  ABLE. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  small  grain  ole 
vators,  portahje  saw  and  grist 
rnlllh,  butcher  shops,  clu-isr  fae 
torlos.  elder  mtlLs.  and  the  run 
nlng  of  light  machinery  gener¬ 
ally. 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  ev- 
iOry  boiler  insured  for  1  year 
pitynble- to  the  pnrebaser. 

Can  he  operated  by  any  i irdl 
nary  person.  Hvory  engine  com 
plete,  ready  to  ran  a»  soon  .vs 

-v  ■_  -jr  _  received,  and  in  minted  as 

—  represented. 

3 Horse  Power,  S'iSO  7  Horse  Power,  837.5 
5  “  "  300  110  ”  ,••  ,500 

Illus  traced  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  IVIT'G  CO., 

•JOM.  >201,  >20«  .Incksnn  St„ 

PAIXESVIl.LE,  OHIO. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


<iu  r  10-IIor*r  Spark  Arre*llug  Threshing 
Engine  has  cat  I0,0uii  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  m  hiitir.-. 
”  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “A.” 

,,  b.  5v.  payne  &  Sons, 

Pox  841.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT! 


3^“  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  GREAT  PROMISE! 

WitlismedlaatsIuteTbctterttHmCji'Y-igfn.  "Bavoooni'teilta  lu-nd*  on  one  -tool.  liOEs  Nor 
111  si.  ltR-e.^lu.OOpcr  bu-bel,  S  4.00  per  peck  (not  prepaid'  S  i  .OO  per  pouud,  prepaid. 

MARTIN  AMBER  Bv*  “ten  FIRST  PRIZE  THREE  TIMES  Penn-vl- 

■  Oil  HIVIDblV  vstua  Ntato  Ltd  I-  Bii*liel,  ?*({;  lu’ck,  *’•  :{  II,.  .  w'i 
Also  i  'uftvitnaiis  ol  Velvet  C 'll  air,  Cliiw»ou,Fnltx,  Reil  .Me<iUerrancuii,  etc.  8Yto  7J3i»ir  busiieL 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  Gc  CO. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  * 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT”  KANSAS  DIVISION^  P.  R’WAY 


STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  (inioses  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

1  /  0,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pumplt  lets  and  Maps  free  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r.  Kansas  City.  M - 


Bend  for 

Catalogs* 

and 

Prices. 


ATLAS  WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUVA0TUR1CU.S  or 

STEAM  ENGINES 

- -  ans  BOILERS. 

FIRRY  FNfilNfSund  Rflll  roc  IM  crneTTfiuu .tT 


MARTIN  amber  WHEAT. 

This  new  variety  bas  again  proven  Its  superiority 
over  older  varieties  by  Its  enormous  yield ;  fine 
quality  of  Grain  and  Flour,  and  the  fact  that,  with  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation  it  only  requires  ?i  bushel  of  seed 
to  produce  T  WEN T  Y-F I V K to  FORTY'  bushels 
per  acre.  Price,  by  Express,  t  peck  $'■!.  4,  bushel  88, 
bushel,  enough  for  t  acre,  81,  1  bushel  g."*.  Prepaid,  l 
lb.  50  cts.,  3  lbs.  $1.  The  MARTIN  Y.UB  R 
WH  F.AT originated  in  this  locality,  and  I  wi  rr  int 
my  seeil  pure.  Descriptive  circular  PH  EE.  Adu.ess 

JT  TtTT  T  r\TO'  Seeilsman  and  Florist, 

•  -Li.  jUXAiiiLFJY  BLOOM.1BURti.Pu 


Bloomington 

NURSERY  CO. 

ni  V.V*  Fall  Trade  a  very 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

ti°n  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trren.  Catalocne 
tor  l!  all  of  18X1  now  ready  and  mailed  on  application 

tir-  600  ACRES!  13  CREENHOUSES  ! 


-APPLES,  CiRAPES,  SMALL  FRUIT 

PKflEHlX  NURSERY, 

Valley.  &c.  171,11  *  i«t  t>son  * 


the 


Fall  List  Free. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX.  Deiavas,  Wis. 


150,000  LE  CONTE  PEARM. 

Also.  KlefTer  Pear.  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches,  and 
the  largest  stock  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit 
Plants  In  the  South,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Cata- 
Address,  HfJVTlVILLE  NUR- 
1ERIE1.  HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 


The  Largest,  Best  and  Most  Productive  EARLY 
Blackberry;  Inches  around;  from  seed  of  Selected 
Wilson’s  Early. 

Kiefifer  Pear  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries.  GRAPES,  Ac. 

Catalogue,  with  colored  plates,  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 


NIAGARA 

HEALTHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  PRO¬ 
DUCTIVE,  EARLY. 

Hangs  on  the  vine  for  months  and  never  drops 
cracks  or  shrivels.  Bunches  large,  compact,  uniform, 
beautiful  and  showy.  A  good  keeper,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  pronounced  by  experienced  tuanufae 
turers  unsurpassed  as  a  wine  grape,  We  court  the 
fullest  Investigation, and  invito  all  to  come  and  see  It 
Put  out  on  terms  of  special  advantage  to  tbevine- 
yardist.  Send  for  circular. 

NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO., 

Lockporr,  N.  Y. 


for  Lmod  fropP  L  ANT  Y'  ’UrSTR  A  W  BE  RRI ES 

next  Juno.  Send  for  free  circular. 
Address  F  LSAGE  A  SON, Wethersfield, Ct. 


Earliest 

_  linn  and 

tDu.it  profit  "Me  Uaspberry . 
Send  for  full  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

embracing  all  varieties ;  also 
a  superior  sttw-k  of  fruit  trees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free. toll¬ 
ing  how  to  get  unit  grow  them. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver  N.  J. 


HANSELL 


30LUBLZ 

Pacific  Guano. 


Yearly  Sales 
50,000  Tons. 


Farmers  who  intend 
seeding  down,  or  sow¬ 
ing  Winter  W  heat  or 
Ky  e.  should  use  this  old 
and  rellublo  Perl  nicer 
wldeh  Is  uusurp  ssed 
f<ir  these  purposes.  Its 
use  during  August  and 
-Seydends  ras  to|  dress 
lug  on  Grass  or  Pasture 
gives  immediate  and 
valuable  returns. 

For  sale  by  ourrgents 
throughout  the  United 
Slate-.  Pamphlets  con 
La  tning  testimonials 
nud  i  lrectious  forward¬ 
ed  free. 


Glidden  &  Curtis, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS, 

5  Tveoiont  Rink  Ku ililiug,  Bust ou,  Mass. 


$72  tl2,B,'ia-v  el .  homeeasily  made.  Costly 

_ 11  1  fr>“J  Add—-  >o  .t-  Cn  liifniat*.  Me 

H  tft  5711  lH'r  "ay  at  home.  Samples  worth  85  tree 
•a  n  vr  u  Address  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland.  Met 

w  V  NT  Eli  1  00  YOU  S’G  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
,  1 ,, energy  t, uet  and  good  address  to  sell  our  books 
this  ball  am!  Winter;  everyone  who  shows  ability  for 
the  business  will  be  promote  I  to  a  position  of  trust 
r«-s j’tvTt slbHily .  The  business  will  pav  from 
St»0O  to  SI  .OOO  the  Hr*t  year,  and  double  the  see- 
"b'JL State  age.  experience  In  life,  and  send  this. 
CASSELL, k COMPAN Y  1 1.1  MITEDl.SJl  Broml way.N.Y 

Cfifi  ?  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  85.  outfit 
free.  Address  h.  &  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 


SILKS  forPwo£k 


Inblookaot*  nil  sicca,  color*  und  dcaigna.  Sendalx  So 

BtampB  forsatu,'h‘s.  5'nloKIIU  WnrK*.  NewDaven.Ct, 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  Of  THE  ACE  I 


GO  UP 

PENs 


The  glazier  is  a  conscientious  artisan — he 
always  takes  panes  with  his  work,  but  makes 
light  of  it  nevertheless. 

The  following  notice  is  placed  at  the  door  of 
a  ready-made  clothing  establishment;— Do  not 
go  somewhere  else  to  be  robbed;  walk  in  here.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  a  farmer,  writing  to 
he  chairman  of  an  agricultural  society,  “  put 
me  down  for  a  calf.”  And  at  the  next  show  he 
got  a  prize. 

Woman  as  well  as  man  is  fond  of  hitting 
the  right  nail  on  the  head:  but  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  her  finger-nail,  her  enthusiasm  be¬ 
comes  wild  and  incoherent. 

“I  am  speaking,”  said  a  long-winded  orator, 
“for the  benefit  of  posterity.”  “Yes,”  said 
one  of  his  hearers,  “and  if  you  keep  on  much 
longer,  your  audience  will  be  here.” 

Mistress  (to  applicant  for  cook’s  position) — 
<l  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place!”  Appli¬ 
cant. — "You’re  very  inquisitive,  inarm.  I 
didn’t  ask  you  what  for  your  last  cook  left  you.  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  put  on  a  new  pair  of  heels 
to  those  boots,"  said  Dr.  Ipecac  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker.  “Why  don’t  you  doit  yourself,  doc¬ 
tor?”  asked  old  Waxends.  “I I” replied  the 
doctor,  in  astonishment.  “Why;  yes.  Does 
not  the  Good  Book  say,  ‘  Physician,  heal  thy¬ 
self 


THAT 


Unoccupied  Territory. 


ITJIS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER  IN  THE  WORLL 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  «  ACME  ”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior  to t 

oLySUATAUrrm«U^alhea **5® fiOQiujhjn£  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  orderin' 
^  IA-b-  .  ,„,e  vri11  8011(1  tt  on  tna,»  ua<i  lf  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back  w 
ot^nfaiTOght  chargeS-  We  don,t  for  money  or  Note  Until  after  you  have  tried 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  - 

DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

BRANCH  OFFICE :  MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  • 

Harrisburer,  Pa.  Millington,  New  Jersey 

NAMEBflFsPAPEReDtifcled  “TILLAQE  18  MANURE”  will  also  be  seut  to  parties  wh 


PUIVFRirrRARARTCQWBINED 

Bsves  90  per  cent.  of  the  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
of  the  Manure,  one  load  spread  In  one. tenth  the  time 
benefltting  the  crop  as  rnurh  ns  two  pitched  out  by 
hand.  Indispensable  as  the  Mower  and  Reaper. 
In  the  cotton  sections  It  wilt  save  tho  labor  of  half  a 
dozonmen.  Spreads  Muck.  Mar!,  Ashes,  Lime.  Cotton- 
Seed,  etc.,  broadcast  or  in  drills.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  particulars  address  the  manufacturers. 
KEMP  dt  BURPEE  MFG  CO.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


‘Tlie  judicious  ub®  o  /an  la-' 

'plement  like  the  ■  Acme  ’  ' 
‘Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  ' 

'Crusher  and  Leveler,  In  the  ' 
•preparation  ef  the  Soil,  he-' 

‘fore  aowin  jWintor  grain,  will  Inor  ease’ 
'the yield /roa  5  to  10  Dollars  per  Acre.' 


620 

J^muoruus. 


Bright'  Disease,  Diabetes. 

Beware  of  the  stuff  that  pretends  to  cure 
these  diseases  or  other  serious  Kidney,  Urin¬ 
ary  or  Liver  Diseases,  as  they  only  relieve  for 
a  time  and  makes  you  ten  times  worse  after¬ 
wards,  but  rely  solely  on  Hop  Bitters,  the 
only  remedy  that  will  surely  and  permanently 
cure  you.  It  destroys  and  removes  the  cause 
of  disease  so  effectually  that  it  never  returns. 

If  Nearly  Dead, 

after  taking  some  highly  puffed  up  stuff,  with 
long  testimonials,  turn  to  Hop  Bitters,  and 
have  no  fear  of  any  Kidney  or  Urinary 
Troubles,  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes  or  Liver 
Complaint.  These  diseases  cannot  resist  the 
curative  power  of  Hop  Bitters ;  besides  it  is 
the  best  family  medicine  on  earth. 


AIbo  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLA/ED  STONEWARE  EWER  FIFE,  lor  CULVERS 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  ",,d  SLlJIC]KS  In  «OADWAYS 


JOHN  LYTH  &  SONS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DIPHTHERIA 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’S  ANODYNE;  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  disease*,  and  will  cure  nln. 
cases  out  of  ton.  Inform. Hun  that  will  save  many  live., 
■ent  free  by  mail  Don’t  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  b» 
better  than  wire.  L  a.  Joaaegv  A  CX*.,  Uoixwa.  Mam, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SEPT  45 


Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

Pino  Cfwl ftp  Weighing  from  ftO  to  ICO  lbs. 

r  1 V my  lub,  Price*  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  TTorse  should  tv  tv  tv  tw 
send  for  our  20  Page  Illustrated  H  rt  H.  H. 
Circular  aud  Price  List  "*■  J-iJ-i* 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRAOLEI!  &  CO.,  Established  1831. 


Five  Styles, 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL 


it  bus  Two  Shoos,  n  is  cep,-, 

warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 

and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Karine,  Wis. 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  World. 

Percherou- Norman  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Import'd  from  Frooe'  Mod  Bred 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Ways®,  Da  Pago  Co.,  Illinois, 

85  uillrt  W«l  of  Chicago, 

|  Pdces  low  for  qual- 
Hy  0j  stock,  and 
,  bOV]  EVERY  stallion 

Jil  _ GUARANTEED  A 

BREEDER. 


390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consialing  of  llrte.t  animal*,  with  ctnloevt  pedigrees. 
Registered  In  the  Percberon  Stud  Doolc  of  Franco, 
and  the  Pereheron-Norronn  Stud  Hook  of  the  Halted 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  ^ 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  Rl’KHKK  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  Severn)  days'  writing.  Can  be  curried  in  the 
pocket,  Alwuys  ready  for  u«e.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  cure  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

MAUDS,  TODD  &  HARD, 

Cor.  Nussuu  A  Liberty  Sts,  New-Vork 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  HY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


BOOKWALTBB  ENGINE. 

Effective,  Simple,  Durable  mid  i  heap. 

Especially  adapted  for  the 
operation  of  small  Mill  and 
.JjLFLS-Jpj  Railroad  Elovators.FarmMlIls 

wEi  fll/I  V  *  sawlug  wood,  and  the  ruuulug 
of  light,  machinery  generally 

Ml  Amf;  SOOTH  3000  IN  CMC. 

WilLw  Can  be  easily  operated  by  any- 

jOT\'  Sill  !  one  of  ordinary  lutelligeuce. 

Si'  kvery  Engine  complete  ready 

IlKT  mvk.1  \  A\  to  run  us  noon  as  received.  No 
)  aSh  ffriujiCvr  0  knglno  built  MO  good  aud  so 
afiarJL  klwr  \  ~w  low  in  price.  Will  give  the 
y-  be*  JBT lull  power  obi  lined. 

a  Uorsr.l’uwrr,  g‘££0. 

Fine  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  seut  on  application 

J  Amies  LIC If K1CI,  A  CO., 

17  UQONDA  AVI.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


LION  CUTTER. 


The  best  Ensilage 
and  Fodder  Cutter 
made.  Also  Gale’s 
Cylinder  nndLever 
Cutter,  and  Gale’s 
Vegetable  or  Root 
Cutter— We  make 
besides  the  old  and 
popular  self  sharp¬ 
ening  Feed  Cutter. 
For  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars 
and  Price  List.  Ad¬ 
dress 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO. 
Name  this  paper.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas 


IN  BARTON  COUNTY.  MO. 


Improved  Parra— 1,290  acres— Two  miles  from  r 
road  station.  Fine  dwelling,  good  barn,  6, Odd  bear 
apple  irecs,  runulng  water,  part  In  cultivation,  l 
unee  In  pasture;  8  feet  vein  of  coal. 

Price  $22k>  per  acre.  A  pply  to 

BROCK,  SCOT  ILL  &  LEONARD, 
ileal  Estate  Agents, 
Lumur,  Barton  Co.,  Missour 


GOLD  MEDAi.,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

Warranted  absolutely  pun 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ol 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi  ¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  aud 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
well  as  for  person*  In  health. 

Sold  by  (tracers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DorcMer,  Mass. 


Send  for 
Circular 


■  3OT-THE  BOOMER  STEAM”*! 

VAPORATOR 

T  FOR  sorghum  cider®  jelly;  ALSO  EIYYATOUS^^tTMI’UETc! 

OOMER  &  BOSJHERT  PRESS  CO.§X?o^SIE’.sN,l'!!.r.?„'l; 


THE'LANDRETH” 

NEW  WHITE  WINTER 


Hardy,  growth  strong,  «traw  ettff,  beardless,  very  productive.  The  Best  White  Winter  Whent  of  re¬ 
cent  Introduction.  ifnabel,  95.50  ;  Feck  81.50.  No  charge  for  boga.  *n  d  for^nlplelnd^oillur 

pernp  For  tho  .Merchant,  Market  fl  * -  ~  - 

WkClM  Gardener,  Private  Family.  U I 


Family.  D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS  PlilliaUelnlilu! 


ROAD  CART. 


GET 

THE 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 

NEEDED  IN 

Every  Family. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
►  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
X  AN.Cillf/'A  \  biliousness,  Headache, 
/  rSF** ) I V  Gv/  \  Indisposition,  &c. 

K^VfrFK  ^SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

Y’  I  #yand  all  other  system- 
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MILK  AND  BUTTER  RECORD  OF  JER¬ 
SEY  COW  VIRTUE  2d. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  the  marvelous  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  butter  yielded  in  a  year  by 
Eurotas,  Jersey  Bello  of  Seituate.  Jersey 
Queen  and  other  Jersey  butter  wonders.  The 
offsprings  and  connections  of  these  and  of  their 
ancestors  have  been  vastly  enhanced  in  price 
if  not  In  intrinsic  value  by  these  great  per¬ 
formances.  J ust  as  ordinary'  people,  however, 
are  a  trifle  skeptical  about  the  genuineness  of 
the  marvelous  occurrences  at  spiritualistic 
dark  seauces,  so  are  the  general  public  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  incredulous  in  regard  to  these 
extraordinary  yields  of  butter.  Who  tested 
the  cows?  Who  kept  the  reckoning?  Under 
what  conditions  were  the  tests  made?  What 
precautions  were  taken  against  intentional  or 
unintentional  errors?  What  safeguards  were 
provided  against,  the  exaggeration  of  self-in¬ 
terest?  How  came  it  that  accounts  were  kept 
by  interested  parties  for  a  whole  year  so 
accurately  that  fractional  parts  of  a  pound 
could  be  vouched  for  with  as  much  certainty 
as  entire  pounds  at  the  close  of  the  year?  In 
all  the  reports  of  great  butter  yields  that  have 
surprised  the  world  of  late  vears,  there  have 
always  been  elements  of  doubt  enough  to 
afford  the  “profane”  ample  pretexts  for  sneers, 
jeers  and  scoffs.  The  believers  in  J erseys,  like 
the  believers  in  suiritualism,  might  give  ready 
credence  to  the  marvels,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  less  generous  of  credit,  and 
however  willing  to  believe  well  of  the  breed, 
ordinary  people  have  withheld  full  faith  until 
assured  that  the  tests  had  been  publicly  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  trustworthy  manner  by  com¬ 
petent,  reliable  aud  disinterested  persons.  Such 
a  test  has  lately  been  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Jersey  cow  Value  2d,GS44,  seven  years  old 
and  955  pounds  in  weight,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Watts  i5t  Seth,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ,  au 
excellent  likeness  of  which  appears  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue. 

In  the  hands  of  a  former  owner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Taggart,  Virtue  2d  made  24  pounds  3  ounces 
of  butter  in  seven  days  iu  a  private  test;  and 
lately  after  another  private  trial  her  present 
owners,  becoming  assured  that  she  could  make 
an  extraordinary  record,  on  Juue2d  last  wrote 
to  Mr.  John  I.  Holly,  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  requesting  him  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  conduct  a  seven  days’ 
test  in  a  way  that  would  command  public  con¬ 
fidence,  and  about,  the  same  time  they  wrote 
to  Mr.  Jolm  G.  Clarke.  President  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders*  Associa¬ 
tion.  requesting  the  appointment  of  a u  auxil¬ 
iary  committee  In  compliance  with  these 
requests  Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  of  this  city,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  behalf  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Cluli,  and  Messi-s.  W.  R.  West,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  A.  M.  Fulford,  of  Bel-Air,  Mary¬ 
land,  as  representatives  of  the  Breeders’  Asso. 
ciation. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  cow  was 
milked  and  stripped  thoroughly  dry  at  10  p.m- 
June  18,  and  the  flirt  milkiugof  the  trial  took 
place  at  six  o’clock  next  morning.  Du  ring  the 
seven  days  she  was  milked  regularly  three 
times  a  day  at  intervals  of  eight  hours,  at  six 
a.m. ;  two  p.m. ;  aud  ten  p.m.  After  milking, 
the  milk  was  taken  to  tlie  daily  and  weighed, 
then  strained  into  one  of  the  cans  of  a  Mos¬ 
ley’s  Cabinet  Creamer,  where  it  was  surrounded 
with  ice  water.  The  creamer  was  then  locked 
with  two  newly  purchased  locks,  one  key 
being  kept  by  Col.  Weld,  and  the  other  by 
Messrs.  West  and  Fulford.  The  creamer  was 
also  secured  by  a  tape  aud  seals.  The  milk  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  creamer  for  24  hours^ 
when  the  skim-milk  was  drawn  off  aud  the. 
cream  removed  to  another  creamer  where  it 
remained  surrounded  by  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  62  to  64  degrees  to  “  ripen.”  This 
creamer  was  secured  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other. 

The  cream  of  each  day’s  milking  was  churn¬ 
ed  separately  on  the  fourth  day.  except  that 
Thursday’s  cream  was  churned  on  Saturday 
evening  to  avoid  churning  on  Sunday.  The 
butter  was  taken  from  the  churn  iu  granular 
form,  washed  with  cold  water  iu  the  churn 
and  worked  diy  with  a  butter  worker.  When 
each  inspector  had  pronounced  it  thoroughly 
worked,  after  examining  it  carefully  with  a 
paddle,  it  was  weighed  unsalted.  The  newly 
purchased  scales  were  tested  after  each  weigh¬ 
ing  of  milk  or  butter,  and  found  to  be  correct. 
AU  the  members  of  both  committees  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  every  operation, and  several  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  test  witnessed  most  of  them.  The 
skim-milk  was  tested  by  the  Fesser  “Lacto- 
scope,’’  which  indicated  only  three-quarters  of 
one  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  the  butter-milk  was 
churned  twice  without  getting  auv  butter,  so 
that  it  can  be  fairly  assumed  no  loss  occurred 
either  in  skimming  or  chinning. 


The  following  is  the  total  daily  product  of 
milk  and  butter: — 

Milk  Butter 

lbs.  oz.  lbs.  oz. 


June  19, 

45 

7 U 

1  2 

1 

20, 

45 

4M 

3 

1  *2 

21,  I 

45 

3 

7 

22, 

46 

loq. 

3 

614 

23, 

4S 

18 

4 

1  1-6 

24,  | 

45 

2 

15 

25’, 

49 

s 

s 

15h! 

Total.  327  25  211-12 

During  the  trial  her  treatment  and  feed 
were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Seth,  who 
furnishes  the  following  particulars:-1 ‘As  neith¬ 
er  accurate  weights  uor  measures  were  used  I 
am  unable  to  say  what  amount  of  food 
wras  given  her.  Of  grain  she  had  unsifted 
corumeal.  bran,  cotton  seed  meal  and  linseed 
meal.  She  was  fed  throe  times  a  day;  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  corn,  bran  aud  cotton-seed, 
and  at  noon  a  small  quantity  of  linseed  meal 
was  substituted  iu  the  place  of  the  cotton-seed. 
Ou  three  nights,  after  the  last  milking,  she 
had  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal  gruel,  made 
of,  say,  one-half  pound  of  dry  meal.  Her 
green  food  consisted  of  cut  clover  aud  Orch¬ 
ard  Grass  mixed,  and  oats  and  peas  mixed  on 
alternate  days;  besides,  she  had  the  run  in  the 
morning  of  about  one  acre  of  old  pasture  that 
bad  been  completely  grazed  off  this  season;  in 
the  afternoon  and  night  she  was  put  in  another 
lot  of  about  ore  acre,  mostly  wood,  with  a 
little  Orchard  Grass  outside  of  the  wood,  on 
w'liich  three  cows,  herself  included,  had  been 
running  for  three  weeks.  These  runs  were 
given  her  for  air,  shade  and  water  principally; 
of  pasturage,  strictly  speaking,  I  have  none, 
as  I  soil  my  entile  entirely,  and  for  #tho 
whole  period  she  w  as  fed  with  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  good  health,  hoping  for 
as  good  a  yield  as  was  consistent  therewith.” 


e  1)  c  ijevtisman. 


THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 

A  deep  interest  has  been  felt  by  Jersey 
breeders  throughout  the  country  in  the  result 
of  the  delilierations  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
at  the  called  meeting  held  iu  New'  York  City 
September  5th  when  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  club  were  acted  upon. 
We  have  taken  occasion  to  comment  upon 
these  amendments  and  can  now  give  the  result 
of  the  Club’s  actions  so  far  as  the  preliminary 
meeting  is  concerned.  It  was  decided  to  have 
the  Board  of  Directors  increased  from  four  to 
twelve  members  iu  order  that  breeders  from 
all  parte  of  the  country  could  be  better  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Board.  Four  Directors  are  to 
be  elected  annually  to  serve  three  years,  thus 
leaving  always  some  experienced  membera  on 
the  Board,  and  no  Director  is  eligible  for 
another  term  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Club  was  carried  forward  from  April  to 
May  in  order  to  have  it  held  at  the  time  the 
Spring  sales  usually  take  place,  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  who  attend  the  meetings  may  have  the 
inducement  of  being  able  to  witness  the  sales. 
No  officer  or  employe  of  the  Club  is  nlknvcd 
to  solicit  proxies.  This  has  heretofore  been  a 
prolific  source  of  trouble  in  the  Club,  those  in 
office  beiug  able  to  control  their  own  re-election 
by  means  of  solicited  proxies. 

The  Secretary  is  no  longer  to  lie  elected,  but 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  control.  Heretofore  a  small 
clique  of  disaffected  members  could  by 
adverse  votes  cause  the  rejection  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  member,  five  votes  beiug  equivalent 
to  a  black  ball.  Now  it  requires  one-tenth  of 
the  total  votes  cast,  but  live  members  must  rec¬ 
ommend  an  applicant  now,  while  one  was 
sufficient  under  the  old  constitution.  Jt  was 
deemed  advisable  to  add  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that,  death,  resignation  or  expulsion 
should  annul  all  interest,  or  privilege  of  a 
member  in  the  Club  and  its  property — these 
amendments  to  take  effect  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  next  before  the  third  Wednesday  iu  April 
1884.  Tin*  by-laws  were  also  amended  so  as 
to  allow  admission  to  the  Herd  Register  of 
any  animal  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  thus  do¬ 
ing  aw'ay  with  the  old  requirement,  that  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  eligible  to  registry  should  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Island  Herd  Book.  Stringent 
rules  w’ero  made  iu  regard  to  describing  the 
particular  marks,  especially  white  spots,  on 
animals  that  are  offered  fur  registry.  Marks 
on  horns  and  hoofs  need  not  be  stated. 
Neither  prefixes  uor  affixes  to  names  in  use 
will  lie  allowed,  except  in  case  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  offspring  of  a  dam.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirteen  and  the  members  generally 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting  were  in 
favor  of  reducing  the  entry  fees  of  non- 
me rubers  from  #3  to  82  and  abolishing  the 
transfer  fees  altogether;  but  it  was  discovered 
that  such  an  amendment  to  the  present  by¬ 
laws  would  clash  with  the  old  constitution 
which  remains  iu  force  uut.il  next  May,  so  it 
was  decided  to  allow  them  to  remain  as  they 


are  until  that  time.  All  animals  imported 
from  Jersey  into  this  country  between  July 
1880  and  October  t883  mav  bo  entered  iu  the 
Herd  Register,  provided  the  application  is 
made  within  three  years.  This  is  done  to 
cover  the  eases  of  a  number  of  animals  that 
are  now  iu  the  country,  but  which  are  tech¬ 
nically  ineligible.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  these  proposed  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  do  not  go  into  effect  until  they  are 
acted  upon  and  approved  by  the  members; 
but  the  by-laws  as  ameuded  take  effect  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  committee  of  thirteen  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Board  of  Directors  take  steps 
to  provide  some  suitable  means  for  testiug  the 
milk  and  butter  yields,  and  keeping  a  record 
thereof  for  those  11101111101-5  who  desire  a  test  of 
their  cows. 

The  Committee  of  three  to  which  was 
referred  the  claim  of  Col,  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
against  the  Cluli  for  ousting  him  as  Secretary, 
also  reported  at  considerable  length.  The 
order  of  reference  to  the  Committee  only  re¬ 
ferred  to  Ins  alleged  interest  in  the  Herd  Re¬ 
gister,  something  like  a  copy-right  interest ; 
but,  the  Committee  recommended  that  he  tie 
compensated  for  general  usefulness  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  Club.  This  Mr.  8.  J.  Bharpless 
showed  he  was  abundantly  compensated  for 
by  the  allowance  of  a  large  share  of  the  entry 
fees  under  the  first  constitution.  The  rneni- 
bers  generally  did  not  seem  to  look  with  much 
favor  upon  this  claim,  and  as  the  Committee 
failed  to  report  any  amount  due  or  any  specific 
compensation  to  be  paid,  the  whole  matter 
was  referred  back  to  them  to  find  out  what 
compensation  the  Colonel  had  received  and  to 
report,  more  specifically  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  A  unique  feature  of  the  report  waR 
a  statement  from  Col ouel  Waring  that  in  the 
days  when  Jerseys  were  not  popular,  while  he 
was  au  employed  writer  upon  the  Country 
Gentleman  aud  American  Agriculturist,  in 
order  to  biing  the  breed  into  public  notice,  he 
forced  his  contributions  upon  these  papers 
against  their  repeated  protests. 

— - - »  - 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


When  grown  mules  are  selling  at  8300  to 
8400  a  pair  and  sucking  mule  colts  briug  850  to 
$100,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  those  who 
could  just  as  easily  rear  mules  as  not  aud  who 
could  keep  a  few  mares  as  well  as  many  geld¬ 
ings,  to  bear  these  figures  in  mind. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  fact  that 
European  governments  are  always  in  need  of 
horses  for  the  use  of  the  armies,  and  that  they 
cannot  get  them  at  home.  All  the  world 
comes  to  America  and  so  European  army 
horses  are  sought  here  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  had  an  agent  scouring  the  country 
in  search  of  supplies.  It, is  said  33,000  animals 
are  required  this  year.  The  kind  of  horse 
that  is  needed  is  a  stout,  compact,  active, 
wiry,  stroug  heart,  just  such  as  what  are 
known  as  Morgans,  but  with  a  Messenger  or 
Hambletonian  cross  in  them.  Both  of  those 
strains  are  alike  iu  one  seuse,  but  differ  in 
another,  as  Hambletonian  was  a  grand- 
sou  of  Messenger;  but  then*  are  other  Messen¬ 
ger  strains,  as  the  Duroc- Messenger;  the 
Gifford  Morgan  and  Hales's  Morgan  which 
came  by  Abdallah,  a  grandson  of  Messenger 
and  sire  of  Hambletonian.  This  particular 
strain  of  roadster  and  saddle  horses  is  plen¬ 
tiful  in  northern  New  England,  and  also  in 
Canada,  where  Toronto  Chief  and  his  sire, 
Royal  George,  were  popular  horses,  but  this 
Canada  strain  again  goes  back  to  Messenger 
aud  also  to  Hambletonian  whose  blood  became 
mixed  again  with  another  side  strain  from  t  he 
same  fouu tain-head. 

And  I  notice  that  the  agent,  of  the  French 
government  found  what  he  wanted  mostly  in 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Now  here  is  a  point  worthy  of  note 
by  f armors  and  horse  breeders.  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  Norman,  Clydes¬ 
dale,  and  other  big  breeds,  in  their  place. 
There  is  a  place  for  them  and  a  big  one.  But 
the  farmer  wants  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
horse  that  can  draw  au  artillery  wagon  or  an 
ambulance,  or  that  can  carry  a  rider  over 
rough  ground,  and  can  turn  around  quickly 
and  can  march  on  a  dusty  road  all  day  long. 
Aud  he  is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone 
when  he  breeds  a  horse  of  this  kind  which  can 
be  sold  ns  easily  as  a  fat  calf,  or  a  fat  steer  to 
a  country  butcher.  And  it  wont  cost  any 
more  to  raise  until  sold  than  a  fat  steer  and 
will  bring  about,  three  times  as  much  money. 

It  is  stated  (Rubal  New-Yorker,  page 
594,)  that  the  wolf-in-thc-tnil  lias  “never  been 
seen  by  a  trustworthy  practitioner.”  But  it, 
has  been  seen  and  may  and  can  and  will  be 
seen  by  any  person  who  will  look  for  it.  This 
wolf  is  a  white  “worm”  very  much  like  a  piece 
of  white  string, and  when  your  cow  doctor  cuts 
iuto  the  tail  of  the  poor  sick  cow  he  finds  this 
worm  uud  draws  it  out  and  shows  it,  to  the 


owner  who  thereupon  stamps  his  foot  and 
says  “book-lamin’  is  a  humbug.”  This  white 
“worm”  is  one  of  those  abundant  tendons 
which  exist  In  the  tail,  to  enable  the  cow  to 
use  her  switch  as  a  fly  machine  to  the  most 
effective  purpose.  And  this  is  the  “wolf”  too. 

The  importation  of  cattle  and  the  quarantin¬ 
ing  of  them  iu  the  midst  of  other  cattle  iu 
populous  districts,  does  not  seem  to  work  well. 
It  does  seem  that  the  American  people  submit 
to  the  greatest  indignities.  England  forbids 
the  importation  of  live  cattle,  but  exports 
diseased  cattle  hither.  If  we  should  compel 
all  suspected  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  on  then- 
arrival,  it  would  make  such  a  rumpus  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  quickly  change  the  views  of  the 
land  owners  and  breeders  of  cattle.  As  it  is 
now,  they  are  permitted  to  laud  their  cattle 
here  and  to  keep  their  good  market  while  they 
close  their  ports  against  ours.  And  iu  six 
months  up  to  June  last,  3,426  cattle  died  in 
England  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  not 
one  iu  America, 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poisoning  of  the 
imported  cattle  iu  quarantine  at  Concord, 
Mass,  recently,  was  deliberately  done  and  was 
notan  accident.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
an  old  potato  fk>ld  could  have  been  the  cause. 
That  is  a  childish  excuse.  If  this  suspicion  is 
correct,  the  poisoning  vvas  instigated  by  the 
presence  of  the  quarantine  grounds.  No  doubt 
any  farmer  would  object  to  such  a  concern 
adjoining  his  fields,  and  as  human  nature 
often  causes  men  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
others  in  defense  of  their  own,  it  may  perhaps 
occur  again  in  other  places.  The  whole  quar¬ 
antine  business  is  a  farce  from  beginning  to 
end.  For  if  one  herd  imported  through  New 
York  is  quarantined  at  Syracuse,  another  in 
Pennsylvania  and  another  in  St.  Louis,  why 
should  other  cattle  be  detained  in  New  Jersey 
or  Massachusetts? 


CUvbonaillmaL 

(Experiment  (Ovoumb  of  the  Jluvul 
^Uiv-iiovUcr. 

THE  RURAL’S  SELECTION  OF  A  FEW 
HARDY  SHRUBS  AND  TREES 
FOR  THE  HOME  GROUNDS. 

Many  of  our  renders  will  plant  ornameuta 
trees  aud  shrubs  this  Fall.  Let  us  proffer  a 
few  words  of  advice  from  our  own  experience  of 
the  past  15  years.  For  every  shrub  or  tree,  dig 
au  ample  hole,  not  necessarily  deep,  but  wide. 
Fill  in  with  mellow,  good  soil  when  setting 
the  tree,  and  finally  cover  with  a  little  coarse 
manure.  The  roots  should  bo  spread  out  if 
entangled,  uud  any  that  are  wounded  or 
broken  should  be  cut  off.  Firm  the  earth 
well  over  the  roots.  Do  uot  shake  the  tree  up 
mid  down  while  planting  it.  If  shrubs  or 
trees  are  taken  from  the  woods,  preserve 
about  the  roots  nil  the  soil  that  can  be  made  to 
adhere  and  then  cover  them  with  liagging  so  as 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun  aud  wind.  Cut 
back  the  tops  severely  and  plant  at  once,  or 
else  cover  them  with  soil  and  keep  moist.  The 
object  of  transplanting  in  nursery  grounds  is 
to  induce  more  root  growth  so  that  the  plants 
will  stand  long  journeys.  Trees  from  the 
woods  have  long,  prongy  roots  with  few  fibers, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  must  be 
severely  cut  back  and  always  treated  with 
great  care. 

Among  the  multitude  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  we  have  tested,  there  are  really  com¬ 
paratively  few  which  cau  be  highly  praised 
for  general  cultivation.  We  would  mention 
the  following  as  among  tho  best  for  the  aver¬ 
age  country  homo  : — Viburnum  plicatuin, 
which  should  be  mentioned  among  the  first,  is 
spoken  of  at  length  in  another  place.  The 
White  Fringe  (Chionauthus  Virginiea),  is  a 
native  shrub  or  small  tree,  notable  for  its 
large  leaves  and  graceful,  drooping  panicles  of 
slender- potaled  flowers  that  seem  almost  to 
float  in  the  air,  so  slight  are  the  pedicels  which 
hold  them  to  the  stems.  The  Japan  Quinces 
should  find  a  place  iu  every  garden.  The 
leaves  are  ever  bright,  and  glossy,  while  the 
blossoms  are  almost  uuequalod  for  brilliancy 
by  those  of  any  hardy,  early-blooming  shrub. 
The  range  of  colors  is  from  white  through  rose 
to  dark  red.  In  clumps  or  small  clusters  com* 
posed  of  several  or  all  of  tho  different  colors, 
we  have  during  May  a  brilliant  effect  indeed. 

Foray thiu  viridissima  or  Fortiinii  (the  Gol 
den  Bell),  is  the  finest  of  the  golden  blooming 
shrubs.  It.  bogius  to  bloom  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  about  the  midillo  of  April,  before  the 
green  leaves  apppear,  aud  by  May  1,  it  is  n 
mass  of  bright  yellow.  These  plants  are  very 
effective  trained  to  a  single  stem.  Fortunes 
Golden  Bell  bears  flowers  rather  larger  in  size 
uud  a  few  days  earlier  than  Viridissima.  R.V- 
draugea  paniculate  graudittora,  the  Great 
Panicled  Hydrangea,  has  proveu  very  hardy. 
Its  panicles  of  sterile  flowers  are  often  a  foot 
or  more  iu  length,  changiug  from  a  greenish 
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white  to  pink  as  the  nights  grow  cold.  It  is  a 
coarse  but  showy  shrub.  Of  all  the  Spiraeas, 
let  us  choose  the  Japan  Spiraea,  prunifolia. 
The  little  double  white  dowel's  appear  in  late 
May  and  soon  the  shrub  liecouies  a  mass  of 
white  which  lasts  until  June.  As  we  have 
said  before,  we  once  estimated  upon  a  plant 
but  three  feet  high,  that  there  was  not  less 
than  10,000  of  these  little  white  rosettes. 
Spirma  Thunburgii  is  one  of  the  first  of  all 
hardy  shrubs  to  blossom.  It  is  a  small  shrub 
beariug  white  blossoms  in  great  profusion. 
As  for  Deutzias  and  Weigelas,  one  may  take 
nurserymen’s  catalogues  for  his  guide,  since 
there  is  no  great  choice  between  them — all  are 
pretty  floriferous.  Exochorda  grandiflora  (now 
classed  by  some  as  Spiraea  grandiflora),  bears 
white  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  crab 
apple.  The  leaves  keep  green  until  after 
frosts ;  the  shrub  grows  to  the  bight  of  ten 
feet  and  is  entirely  hardy  in  this  climate. 
The  Japan  Judas  Tree,  as  we  choose  to  call  it, 
(Cercis  J apouica)  wreathes  its  naked  branches 
in  late  Spring  (May),  with  rosy  purple  flow- 
ei-s,  and  later  clothes  itself  with  shiny,  thick 
leaves  of  a  heart  shape.  The  Silver  Bell  (Hal 
esia  tetraptera)  is  a  well-shaped  little  tree 
found  wild  in  Ohio  and  southward.  The  white 
bell  flowers  droop  from  the  stems  in  small  ra¬ 
cemes,  leaving  a  winged  seed  from  which  the 
specific  uame  is  derived.  The  stems  of  this 
little  tree  are  clean  and  shapely,  the  wood 
very  hard,  the  bark  prettily  striated  with  gray 
and  dark  brown. 

The  Long-raeemed  Horsechestnut  forms  a 
hemisphere  of  foliage  resting  upon  the  soil. 

1  he  racemes  of  whitish,  fragrant  flowers  are 
often  over  a  foot  in  length,  bloomiug  in  July, 
when  the  garden  stands  iu  greatest  Deed  of 
flowers.  It  grows  slowly  for  several  years, 
but  finally  shows  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  permanent  position,  Our  space  iu 
this  number  is  limited  and  we  cun  but  indicate 
the  shrubs  which,  wore  we  again  laying  out 
grounds,  we  should  choose  if  confined  to  a 
lew.  For  the  rest,  wo  may  mention  Stuart ia 
pentagyua,  Kalin’s  St.  Jolra’te-Wort  (Hyperi¬ 
cum  Kalmiamim),  the  Golden  Nine-bark. 
Rose  of  Sharon,  standard  Honeysuckles, 
Smoke-Tree  (Rhus  Cotinus)  ;  Lilacs  (the  im¬ 
proved  kinds) ,  aud  Purple  Barberry. 

1  UKKs.  We  have  no  space  iu  this  number 
of  the  Rural  to  dwell  upon  individual  merits. 
Passing  over  all  trees  that  grow  very  tall,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  a  mere  mention  of  the 
best  of  those  adapted  to  door-yards  or  lawns 
of  less  than  uu  acre  or  so  in  extent,  we  men¬ 
tion  first  the  Yellow-\Vood  to  which  we  have 
frequently  called  attention  in  these  columns 
during  the  past  six  years,  it  is  occasionally 
found  upon  hill-sides  from  Kentucky  south¬ 
ward  along  the  Alleghanies,  but  so  rarely  of 
late  years  that  it  ism  danger  of  extinction.  It 
should  be  severely  cut  back  when  transplanted. 
The  European  Purple  Beech  is  a  grand  tree, 
bearing  purple  leaves  that  retain  their  color 
longer  than  any  other  purple-leaved  tree.  Of 
the  Maples  we  would  mention  the  Dissected- 
loaf  Maple  (Acer  platanoides  dissectum)  as 
our  first  choice  uni  Schwerdler’s  Maple,  sec¬ 
ond.  When  the  leaves  first  unfold  iu  Spring 
they  are  nearly  black.  This  changes  fiist  to 
purpie  and  dually  to  green.  A  loaf  sketch  is 
shown  at  Fig.  040.  Next  may  be  placed  the 
Dissimilar-leaved  Beech  (Kagus  heterophylla), 
though  of  very  slow  growth.  Scarcely  any 
two  leaves  are  alike.  The  Liquidambar  is 
desirable  for  its  star-shaped  leaves,  turning  to 
the  most  brilliant  colors  of  Full :  for  itssym 
metrical  shape  aud  for  its  singular  bark  growth. 
Of  Horse-chestnuts  we  should  choose  the  Yel¬ 
low  and  Red  flowering. 

Magnolias  have  u  grand,  luxuriant,  tropical 
beauty  unequaled  by  any  other  hardy  tree. 
We  should  select  one  each  of  the  Cucumber 
Tree,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Great. -leavod  Mag¬ 
nolia  and  Leuui5's  Magnolia,  though  the  last  is 
not  very  hardy  north  of  this  latitude. 

Thu  Ginkgo  or  Maiden  hair  Tree  is  notable 
for  its  fan-shaped  leaves,  as  if  composed  of  so 
many  of  the  “needles”  of  our  White  Pine 
joined  together. 

We  need  make  no  mention  of  Evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  siuce  they  should  not  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  Kali. 


DO  TREES  AFFECT  RAINFALL,  CLI¬ 
MATE  OR  PRODUCTIVENESS. 


J.  A.  FOOTE. 


1  HE  Rv HAL’S  veteran  and  valued  corres¬ 
pondent,  B.  F.  Johnson,  iu  the  Fair  Number, 
suggests  as  one  of  the  chief  subjects  for  inves¬ 
tigation,  discussion  and  action,  “the  re-forest¬ 
ing  of  the  country  because  of  its  beneficial 
effects  on  climate,  drought,  rainfall  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  generally.”  This  is  very 
proper  as  stated;  but  if  your  correspondent 
assumes,  as  may  readily  be  iuferred,  that  re- 
luresting  bestows  ull  these  benefits,  then  an 
exception  may  be  taken  to  the  preposition. 
Eor  if  that  is  the  assumption  and  it  is  allowed, 
then  there  can  be  no  uoed  of  investigation. 
I  heu  an  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  word 


re-foresting.  The  suggestion  of  the  whole 
paragraph  is  that  there  has  been  a  loss  in 
forests  and  a  consequent  damage,  and  that 
their  restoration  will  give  back  the  benefits 
lost.  Now  is  this  true?  Mind  that  this  is 
spoken  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Now 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  parts  of  this 
valley  forests  have  been  cut  off,  notably  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  but  how  is  it  about  his 
own  State,  Illinois,  and  those  other  great 
Prairie  States,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska?  Has  there  been  a  loss  of  forests  in 
them?  Has  Illinois  less  trees  now  than  it  had 
50  years  ago?  It  is  certainly  doubtful  and  it 
may  be  it  has  more.  At  any  rate,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  appreciable.  Then  if  there  has 
not  been  a  diminution  of  forests  in  this  vast 
district,  the  word  re- foresting  is  open  to  crit¬ 
icism.  And  if  there  has  been  no  loss,  then 
there  can  have  been  no  ill  effects,  as  suggested. 

But  supposing  that  the  proposition  was  put 
this  way — that  the  increase  of  forests  would 
benefit  "climate,  rainfall  and  agricultural 
production  generally,”  it  would  still  be  open 
to  criticism  in  my  opinion.  I  might  admit 
that  the  iucrease  may  benefit,  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.,  climate  and  productiveness,  and  in  some 
sections  it  must  lie  conceded  that  an  increase 
would  be  profitable  iu  other  ways  than  climate 
and  productiveness,  but,  as  to  other  sections, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  even  this.  Here 
in  Indiana,  for  instance,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  climate  has  suffered  by  the  diminution  of 
forests.  On  the  contrary,  the  healthfulness  of 
the  State  is  greater  thau  it  was  when  the 
country  was  largely  covered  with  forests;  nor 
can  it  be  shown  that  there  has  been  any  in¬ 
crease  in  either  heat  or  cold.  Then,  as  to 
production,  if  there  has  been  any  loss  anv- 
where  iu  this  respect  it  can  be  much  more 
readily  accounted  for  in  the  wearing  out  of 
lauds  by  improper  cultivation.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  production  of  Indiana  is  fully 
equal  to  what  it  ever  was.  if  not  greater.  So, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  correspondent,  whose 
writings  I  have  always  appreciated,  is  on  a 


wrong  scent  along  with  a  great  many  other 
intelligent  persons.  For  it  must  be  clear  on 
reflection  that  the  Prairie  States  ha  ve  suffered 
no  damage  from  this  cause  since  they  have 
had  no  forests  to  lose,  and  the  wooded 
States  tire  not  aware  that  they  are  damaged 
either  iu  climate  or  production. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  rainfall,  and, 
as  stated  at  the  loginning,  1  infer  .hat.  the 
writer  means  to  intimate  that  there  has  been 
a  loss  in  the  rainfall  iu  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  forests.  At  uny  ruto,  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  opinion  constantly  stated  in  our  papers 
and  even  advocated  by  some  scientists. 

I-et  us  examine  this,  as  has  boon  done  as  to 
the  other  items  in  the  proposition.reniembering 
that  the  discussion  is  iu  regard  to  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  Valley.  First,  the  suggestion  eanuot  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  large  aud  the  most  important  part  of 
this  valley,  viz:  the  Prairie  States,  for  they 
have  had  no  forests  to  lose,  and  if  there  has 
been  any  loss  iu  rainfall  iu  them  it  could  not 
possibly  be  from  this  cause.  Secondly,  l  deuy 
that  there  has  been  uny  loss  of  raiufull  what¬ 
ever  in  the  wooded  States,  it  is  a  common, 
assumption  that  there  has  been  a  diminution, 
but  it  is  not  true.  No  one  has  ever  produced 


any  statistics  to  prove  it  to  be  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  statistics  accessible  prove 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  gain.  Having 
taken  an  interest  in  this  question  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  assumption  was  a  fallacy,  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Signal  Service  Office  for  statistics 
bearing  on  the  question,  which  were  kindly 
furnished.  Here  is  the  result  from  four  of  the 
earliest  records  of  the  rainfall  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  compared  with  the  latest.  I  would 
give  them  more  in  detail  did  space  allow.  At 
Marietta  the  record  goes  back  to  1824,  at 
Steubenville  to  1831,  at  Cincinnati  to  1835,  and 
in  Springdale,  Ky.,  to  1842. 

Average  rainfall  in  these  four  localities 

Earliest  10  years,  —  inches . 43.01 

Latest  10  years.  —  inches . 43.93 

Here  we  have  the  undeniable  fact  of  a  slight 
increase  in  the  rainfall  instead  of  a  decrease. 
So  the  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground — there 
is  no  support  for  the  assumption — it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  theory. 

Conservative  people  may  yet  hesitate  as  to 
accepting  my  view  of  this  subject.  For  their 
benefit  I  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  scientists.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  in  an 
article  on  “Climatic  Changes,”  referring  to 
the  diminution  of  moisture  in  Egypt,  says,  in 
effect,  that  no  efforts  are  of  the  slightest  avail 
to  restore  the  former  conditions  of  climate  by 
planting  forests.  And  more  to  the  point  — 
“There  has  lieen  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  in 
the  frequency  and  quantity  of  rain  in  Egypt 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  despite 
the  vigorous  measures  of  the  government  in 
planting  forest  trees  ” 

Prof.  Sargent,  in  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  presents  views  identical  with  those  of 
Prof.  Whitney.  He  is  positive  that  trees  have 
no  power  to  increase  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
therefore  manifests  no  faith  in  the  endeavors 
of  Government  and  individuals  to  overcome 
the  natural  dryness  of  soil  and  climate  by 
planting  forests.  On  the  contrary,  he  looks 
upon  this  dryness  as  the  cause  and  not  the 
effect  of  this  lack  of  trees. 


Shall  forests  not  therefore  be  planted?  That 
is  not  the  meauiug  of  this  article.  Whe  -ever 
they  will  be  of  advantage  for  timber,  for 
wind-breaks,  for  protection— well  enough :  but 
not  here  in  Indiana,  with  exceptions,  and  not 
anywhere  on  the  assumption  that,  they  affect 
the  rainfall  or  have  any  special  effect  on 
climate  or  production.  It  is  well  to  be  clear 
on  any  subject. 

Vigo  Co.,  Ind. 


DO  TREES  PRODUCE  OR  INCREASE 
RAIN? 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Rural  much 
of  the  time  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  aud 
miue  have  been  and  are  interested,  euter- 
tained  aud,  1  believe,  improved  by  leading  it. 
We  think  very  highly  of  it  as  a  family  paper. 
But  the  Rural,  as  J  suppose  ull  papers  must, 
ventilates  some  absurd  theories— for  instance, 
the  theory  of  trees  producing  or  increasing 
ruiufall.  When  the  idea  appeared  iu  some  of 
the  cheap  uewsoupers,  1  passed  over  it  with¬ 
out  much  thought.  But  when  the  Rural 
said  it — I  worked  up  my  doubt,  and  wanted  to 
give  my  opinion  iu  the  negative.  [We  would 


really  like  to  learn  “when  the  Rural  said  it.” 
Within  certain  broad  limits  we  allow  our 
contributors  to  express  their  own  opinions  on 
all  subjects  of  agricultural  interests;  but  the 
fact  that  a  certain  opinion  appears  in  the 
paper  over  or  under  the  name  or  initials  of  a 
contributor  is  by  no  means  proof  that  the 
Rural  coincides  with  the  opinion.  A  gener¬ 
ous  latitude  is  necessary  in  such  matters.  It 
would  be  miserable  policy  for  the  conductors 
of  a  live  journal  whose  pages  are  filled  chiefly 
by  the  contributions  of  good  writers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  put  every  contrlbu  - 
tion  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  their  own 
opinion  and  clip  or  remodel  it  to  suit  their 
own  conviction  ou  the  matter.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  modestly  willing  to  confess  that 
there  are  just  a  few  subjects  on  which  we  have 
not  3ret  formed  a  conviction.  We  hold  our¬ 
selves  responsible  for  all  opinions  expressed 
editorially  in  the  paper,  but  that  is  quite  as 
broad  a  responsibility  as  w:  are.  wiling 
to  assume  Eds.] 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Colorado,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees  causes  more  rainfall.  As  it  is  but 
a  tew  years  siuce  tree  planting  commenced 
there,  uot  much  evidence  can  be  given  on  the 
ground  of  truth  or  founded  on  experience?  Is 
not  this  tale  pure  “  sophistry,”  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  settle  there?  Might  it  nor. 
as  well  be  said  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
has  the  same  effect?  The  real  reason  why  the 
climate  of  Colorado  is  so  dry  is  that  vapor 
sufficient  cannot  get  over  the  Rockies. 

That  more  rain  than  usual  has  fallen  there 
iu  the  last  year  or  two,  I  do  not  doubt.  So 
has  there  been  more  rainy  weather  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  in  the  last  plowing,  plant¬ 
ing,  hoeing,  having  and  harvesting  seasons  than 
in  the  corresponding  parts  of  any  year  in 
about  half  a  century.  About  50  years  ago 
we  had  two  or  three  very  wet  Springs  and 
Summers — one  iu  particular  in  which  the 
usual  amount  of  plowing  and  seeding  could  not 
be  done.  Now,  as  my  memory  is  uot  reliable 
anterior  to  that  time.  I  will  only  state  that  I 
then  heard  many  middle-aged  and  old  people 
say  they  never  knew  such  a  season.  Much 
fear  was  expressed  that  the  seasons  generally 
were  changing  there  was  so  much  rain.  Then 
for  miles  and  miles  around  three-fourths  of  the 
land  was  iu  woodland.  Spriugs  and  streams 
were  abuudaut,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
good  mill  privileges.  Some  were  occupied 
then,  and  others  were  later.  Evaporation 
from  the  timbered  laud  was  less  and  drainage 
was  retarded  by  natural  causes.  Now  seveu- 
eights  of  the  laud  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation;  but  one  year  with  another  we 
are  generally  blest  with  good  supplies  of  rain. 
Indeed  crops  improve  ou  the  whole  very  sen¬ 
sibly,  except  potatoes.  These  then  pro¬ 
duced  double  the  present  yield.  True,  evapo¬ 
ration  aud  drainage  are  both  more  active,  and 
bring  drought  more  speedily  now.  The 
streams  shrink  more  and  sooner.  Many  that 
were  continuous  are  dry  for  months  in  the 
year.  Many  springs  have  disappeared  and 
many  others  intermit  in  the  dry  season.  Alanv 
water  powers  have  become  valueless  as  such. 

Rain  supply  depends  wholly  ou  evaporation 
aud  this  is  chiefly  from  the  surface  of  the 
great  ocean.  The  vapor  is  condensed  and 
falls  back  as  rain  into  the  ocean.  No  trees 
there  to  attract  it.  Tis  true  that  some  of  it 
falls  on  land.  Inland  waters  and  all  places 
where  rain  falls  furnish  their  share.  But  if 
the  broad  ocean  did  not  keep  up  the  supply, 
the  rivers  would  soon  run  all  the  water  into  it, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  cease. 
The  ocean  is  the  great  heart  that  receives 
and  gives  out  the  life-sustaining  fluid  to  all 
that  has  vitality. 

In  the  oases  both  the  subsoil  and  surface 
soil  have  the  conditions  to  retaiu  the  water 
necessary  to  fertility.  Trees  don’t  cause  rain 
there,  but  rain  causes  trees  to  grow.  Portions 
of  the  desert  receive  rain  enough,  but  evapo 
ration  from  such  depth  of  hot  sand  is  so  rapid 
that  if  there  were  trees  there  they  could  not 
even  bud. 

'Tis  true  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Desert 
receives  no  rain.  The  trade  winds  (an  eco¬ 
nomical  provision)  carry  it  farther  south  where 
it  does  great  good.  On  the  desert  where  the 
hard  bottom  fell  out,  enough  wouldn’t  be 
saved  to  water  a  camel. 

The  fall  of  rain  can  be  measured  with  some 
degi-ee  of  accuracy,  but  the  measure  of  evap¬ 
oration  is  less  accurate.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  a  good  example  of  evaporation  ou  a 
large  scale.  A  great  number  of  rivers  empty 
into  it,  and  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  into  the  sea  Now  ruunitig  faster  and 
now  slowe  ,  it  just  keeps  up  the  supply.  This 
sea  is  nearly  surrounded  by  .and  aud  the  winds 
that  pass  over  it  are  chiefly  from  otf  the  laud, 
and  are  warm  and  comparatively  dry  aud 
greatly  assist  the  evaporation.  The  water 
received  from  all  t  hose  sources  is  just  equal  to 
the  amount  evaporated  from  that  sea.  W  hen 
aud  where  vapor  must  coudeusc  and  become 
rain,  depends  upon  currents  of  air  tar  above 
the  grounds.  Trees  serve  as  wind-breaks  near 
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by  it  in  a  climate  where  the  ground  will  freeze 
a  great  deal.  The  soil  will  be  more  friable 
and  will  be  more  easily  cultivated.  Most 
land  plowed  in  the  Fall  is  for  coni  which 
delights  and  revels  in  a  freshly  plowed  soil 
and  seems  to  require  it  to  give  a  vigorous, 
early  growth. 

Again,  in  plowing  ground  in  the  Fall  with 
the  sod,  the  Summer’s  grow  th  is  turned  under, 
and  in  its  decomposition  a  chemical  action 
takes  place  in  the  soil  that  brings  its  latent 
and  inert  fertility  into  a  more  soluble  condi¬ 
tion,  and  unless  there  is  a  growing  crop  to 
take  up  the  available  fertility  so  formed,  it 
will  be  leached  through  the  soil  by  the  Winter 
rains  and  the  loss  thus  incurred  Dr.  Lawes 
says  is  very  considerable. 

A  field  was  fall-plowed  while  the  Summer 
growth  was  green;  it  was  taken  in  one  land 
and  there  was  a  narrow  strip  in  the  middle 
that  was  not  plowed.  It  lay  idle  the  following 
Summer,  and  growth  on  this  narrow  strip  w  as 
ranker  and  more  vigorous  than  on  the 
laud  that  had  been  plow  ed  the  previous  Fall. 
Again,  l  noticed  that  in  a  field  I  had  plowed 
in  the  Fall  after  frost,  the  hired  man  did  not 
come  back  to  plow  one  land  running  through 
the  middle,  and  it  was  not  plowed  afterwards. 
In  plowing,  planting  and  culti  vating,  the  soil 
seemed  the  most  level  on  tills  strip.  The  corn 
that  grew  on  it  was  the  best  ,  and  of  the  best 
color.  I  hired  an  acre  of  land  plowed  for 
melons  in  the  Fall.  The  man  took  it  in  one  laud ; 
but  a  rain  stopped  him  before  the  whole  was 
plowed,  so  that  a  strip  was  leftunplowed,  and 
next  Spring  in  working  the  soil  was  the 
liveliest  in  this  strip  and  the  melons  on  it 
were  decidedly  the  fiuest.  I  have  never  no¬ 
ticed  one  case  of  Fall  plowing  that  proved 
beneficial  on  soil  of  anything  like  a  light 
character.  t.  d.  b. 

Greenville,  Ky. 


small  holes  one  above  the  other — each  to  be 
closed  by  a  plug — iu  the  end  of  the  tank  or  box 
next  to  the  evaporator  so  that  the  juice  can 
be  let  off  as  it  is  wanted,  by  pulling  out  the  up¬ 
per  plug  until  the  juice  ceases  to  run;  then 
pulling  out  the  next  plug,  and  so  on,  until  all 
are  out.  Drawing  the  juice  off  in  this  way  does 
not  disturb  the  clay  iu  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
While  using  the  juice  out  of  one  division  or 
box,  the  other  can  be  filling  up  from  the  press. 
In  order  to  succeed  well  the  tank  should  be 
large  euough  to  hold  the  juice  from  a  half¬ 
day’s  grinding  of  cane.  This  process  is  said 
to  be  Letter  than  filtering  through  charcoal, 
gravel  or  earth,  and  the  juice  requires  but 
very  little  skimming,  as  the  gum  and  starch 
are  carried  down  by  the  cl  a)',  which  makes 
the  sirup  as  clear  as  strained  honey,  with  a 
good  flavor  and  unexcelled  in  quality.  J.  B. 

Billingsley,  Ark. 


seen  in  the  drawing,  are  mere  specks  of  a  red 
color,  and  fiom  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
sizes  in  the  gavid  females,  indicating  separate 
crops,  it  is  probable  that  these  females  are  not 
creatures  of  a  day,  but  possess  quite  a  lon¬ 
gevity.  The  mites  were  sent  me  in  a  bottle, 
aud  when  they  arrived  there  were  very  numer¬ 
ous  eggs  and  several  of  the  young  six-legged 
mites  occupying  the  vial  with  the  more  mature 
forms. 

REMEDIES. 

The  fact  that  what  would  be  prison  to  the 
mite  would  probably  be  death  to  the  bees, 
makes  this  question  of  remedy  quite  a  difficult 
oue.  I  can  only  suggest  what  Mrs.  Squire  has 
tried — frequent  changing  of  the  bees  from  oue 
hive  to  another,  after  which  the  hive  can  he 
freed  from  the  mites  by  scalding.  The  trouble 
with  this  cure  is  the  rapid  increase  of  these 
Liliputiau  pests,  aud  the  fact  that  many  would 
adhere  to  the  bees,  and  so  be  carried  along 
with  them,  and  so  escape  the  hot-water 
bath.  Of  course,  the  more  frequent  the  trans¬ 
fer  the  more  thorough  the  remedy. 

IMPORTANT  SUGGESTION. 

I  would  suggest  placing  pieces  of  fresh 
meat,  greased  paper,  etc.,  in  the  hives  in  hopes 
to  attract  the  pests,  which  when  massed  on 
these  decoys  could  easily  he  killed.  If  thought 
best,  the  traps  could  be  screened  by  placing 
them  in  a  box  made  of  fine  wire  gauze  so  that 
the  bees  could  not  reach  them.  In  such  screens 
I  should  try  placing  pasteboard  smeared  with 
a  thin  coat  of  thick  sirup,  to  see  if  the  uutes 
had  a  sugar  tooth  to  lure  them  to  destruction. 
On  such  a  sticky  surface  it  would  he  well  to 
sprinkle  flour,  sugar,  etc.  If  we  can  find  iu 
this  manner  some  substance  that  will  attract 
these  little  destroyers,  and  call  them  off  of  the 
bees,  the  battle  is  won. 


the  ground  when  it  blows  slightly,  but  in  hur¬ 
ricanes  and  tornadoes  they  arc  about  power¬ 
less.  1  would  advise  all  who  have  suitable 
places  to  plant  trees  to  plant  such  kinds  as 
produce  good  fruit  or  valuable  timber;  but 
the  idea  of  planting  them  to  produce  rain  1. 
don’t  think  correct.  The  scheme  of  irrigat¬ 
ing  desert  places  along  the  Suez  Canal,  may 
be  a  good  one  for  contractors  if  they  can  get 
sufficient  of  the  “standard  of  values”  for  the 
service;  but  one  old  man  thinks  it  can’t  look 
promising  to  agriculturists  or  stock  raisers. 

McLean,  N.  Y.  l.  r.  g. 
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A  NEW  BEE  ENEMY. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK, 


Sugar  from  Begasse 


It  has  long  been  known  to  chicken  fanciers 
that  our  poultry  often  suffer  serious  injury 
from  a  small  mite.  I  have  seeu  these  little 
pests,  red  with  the  internal  juices,  so  thickly 
clustered  on  hoards,  etc.,  iutbo  poultry  house, 
that  to  grasp  the  board  meant  death  by  crush¬ 
ing  to  thousands  of  these  infinitesimal  pests. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  other  mites 
attacked  others  of  our  domestic  animals,  like 
the  cow,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  etc.  Other 
mites  attack  sugar,  flour  and  cheese.  The 
little  red  spider — also  a  mite — so  thrives  in  a 
dry  atmosphere  that  house  plants  are  often 
destroyed  by  its  blighting  attacks.  I  have 
known  the  tidy  housewife  to  be  seriously  an  ■ 
noyed  by  mites  which  had  come  from  birds 
that  had  nested  just  above  her  window.  The 
little  vital  specks  (ably  swarmed  on  the  win¬ 
dow  panes.  Other  mites  take  up  their  abodes 
between  the  bases  of  the  human  lingers,  while 
others  still  smaller  inhabit  the  face  pimples 
even  of  the  graceful  belle. 

That  insects  are  often  preyed  upon  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  mites  is  a  well  known  fact.  New¬ 
port  described  a  mite  which  he  found  on  the 
larva  of  a  wild  bee;  but  that  our  honey  bee 
is  attacked  and  even  destroyed  by  these  little 
liviDg  particles  is  recent  and  most  unwelcome 
news. 

During  the  past  Spring  a  lady  bee-keeper  of 
Connecticut  discovered  these  mites  in  her 
hives  while  investigating  to  learn  the  cause 
of  their  rapid  depiction.  She  had  noticed  that 
the  colonies  were  greatly  reduced  iu  number 
of  bees,  aud  upon  close  observation  she  found 
that  the  diseased  or  failing  colonies  were 
covered  with  these  mites.  The  strong  and 
prosperous  colonies  were  exempt  from  the 
annoyance.  So  small  are  these  little  pests 
that  a  score  could  take  possession  of  a  single 
bee ,  and  not  I  >e  near  neighbors  either.  Mrs. 
S.  feels  certain  that  she  found  the  same  kind 
of  mites  on  the  church  window  where  she  re¬ 
sides.  Upon  request  she  sent  me  some  of  these 
latter  which  were  lost  in  the  mails.  The  lady 


Department  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  see 
how  much  sugar  might  be  obtained  from 
begasse.  A  series  of  barrels  were  so  arranged 
that,  having  been  filled  with  begasse,  water 
was  allowed  to  flow  in  at  the  top  uutil  the 
barrel  was  full,  aud  then  by  means  of  a  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  the 
water  flowed  into  a  second,  and  thence  to  a 
third  barrel,  and  so  on. 

The  overflow  from  the  successive  barrels 
was  taken  when  it  first  ran  off,  aud  the  result 
was  that  the  water  as  it  gradually  passed 
through  each  barrel  of  liegasse,  increased  very 
regularly  in  density  and  its  contents  of  sugar, 
and  it  was  found  that  after  four  barrels  of 
water  had  passed  through  the  begasse  the 
water  afterwards  passed  through,  tcok  up  no 
sugar,  the  begasse  having  been  exhausted  of  it. 

It  was  found  as  the  average  of  nine  expert 
meuts  that  it  was  possible  to  recover  8.12  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  begasse  taken  iu 
sugars,  aud  that  finally  by  these  successive 
teachings  there  was  obtained  a  juice  as  rich 
iu  sugar  as  was  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
cane  by  the  mill. 
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A  Good  Gate. 

In  the  Rural  of  June  10,  is  figured  a  “farm 
gate”  which  is  certainly  cheap,  but  in  my 
opinion  not  a  very  desirable  oue,  for  it  must 
“sag”  badly  after  a  while.  I  herewith  send 
a  drawing  of  a  gate  (Fig.  042)  I  have  had  in 
use  some  five  or  six  y  are,  which,  up  to  this 
time,  has  not  sagged  a  particle.  The  boards 
are  mortised  into  the  upright  which  is  about 
seven  feet  high.  The  battens  B.  B.  aud  the 
brace  h  are  double,  the  long  brace  A,  also 
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WHEAT  SOWED  ON  GREEN  GROWTH 
TURNED  UNDER. 


I  see  iu  the  Rural  of  August  25,  that  the 
Elmira  Farmers’  Club  was  of  the  opinion  tliat 
wheat  sown  on  green  growth  turned  under 
would  end  in  bad  results.  All  green  growth 
incorjKirated  with  the  soil  near  the  time  of 
seeding,  will  be  found  prejudicial  to  wheat.  If 
what  is  meant  is  to  sow  the  seed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  turniug  the  green  growth  under,  I 
can  not  speak  of  the  results  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience;  but  to  turn  green  growth  under  four 
or  ii  ve  weeks  before  sowing,  from  my  obser¬ 
vation  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  our  bast  farmers  has  practiced  turn¬ 
ing  under  green  weeds  or  green  growth  of  any 
kind  four  or  five  weeks  before  sowing  his 
wheat,  and  he  always  has  had  a  greater  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  than  any  of  his  neighbors, 
although  some  of  them  have  richer  soil  than 
he  has,  but  they  do  not  turn  under  a  green 
growth.  A  neighbor  of  mine  turned  under 
what  is  known  here  as  “hog-weed,”  that  was 
from  five  to  six  feet  high.  The  weeds  were 
turned  under  with  n  heavy  chain  attached  to 
the  plow  beam,  dragging  just  abend  of  the 
uprising  soil.  In  five  or  six  weeks  he  run  a  har¬ 
row  over  the  groundnjid  then  sowed  his  wheat, 
and  then  harrowed  the  seed  in.  I  had  my  doubts 
about  it  doing  any  good  at  all,  but  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  it  was  the  greenest  wheat  of  any  iu  the 
neighborhood  all  "Winter.  He  pastured  his 
sheep  on  it  for  fear  it  would  joint  before  all 
danger  of  frost  wus  over.  It  finally  made  the 
heaviest  yield  of  any  in  the  county  except 
the  wheat  on  the  land  of  the  fanner  first 
spoken  of.  It  seems  that  the  crop  of  wheat  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Fall  growth,  und  this  green 
growth  is  in  a  fair  Rtate  of  decomposition 
when  the  gases  (which  are  rich  food  for  the 
young  wheat)  are  forming,  giving  the  wheat 
so  vigorous  a  Fall  growth  that  it  is  euabled 
i  f,  if.Vis.tji  ml  the  Winter  weather.  The  roots 


A  Farm  Gate.  -  Fig. 012. 

mortised  into  the  upright,  is  seven  inches  wide 
at  the  upper  end,  tapering  to  four  inches  at 
the  lower.  The  two  lower  hoards  are  six 
inches  wide,  the  others  four.  The  whole  is 
bolted,  as  indicated,  with  %  carriage  bolts. 
The  slide  s  for  fastening  the  gate,  passes 
through  the  battens  aud  the  brace  B,  enabling 
a  person  to  open  or  close  the  gate  by  approach¬ 
ing  it  at  any  place.  Unlike  the  gate  above 
objected  to,  it  cannot  “be  made  in  an  hour,” 
but  when  made  it  is  made  to  stay. 

Portage  Co.,  O.  H.  D.  Smalley. 


A  new  Bee  Enemv.  From  Life. — Fig.  (141. 

states  that  the  bees  roll  aud  scratch  in  their 
vain  attempts  to  rid  themselves  of  these  an¬ 
noying  slick -tights,  and  finally,  worried  out, 
either  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive  or  go 
forth  to  die  outside. 

Mites  are  not  true  insects,  but  are  the  most 
degraded  of  spiders.  The  sub-class  A  rachnida 
are  at  once  recognized  by  their  eight  tegs. 
The  order  of  mites  (Acearina)  which  includes 
the  wood  tick,  cattle  tick,  etc.,  aud  mites,  are 
quickly  told  from  the  higher  orders  true 
spiders  and  scorpions — by  their  rounded  bodies, 
which  appeal  like  mere  sacks,  with  little  ap- 
pearauee  of  segmentation  aud  their  small, 
obscure  heads.  The  mites  alone  of  all  the 
Arachnida,  pass  through  a  marked  metamor¬ 
phosis.  Thus  the  young  mite  has  only  six 
legs,  white  the  mature  form  has  eight. 

The  bee-mite  is  very  small,  hardly  more 
than  five  m,  m.  (1-50  of  an  inch)  long.  The 
female  is  slightly  larger  than  the  male,  aud 
somewhat  transparent.  The  color  is  black, 


I  lmd  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Wilder’s 
strawberry  patch  when  it  was  in  full  bearing 
this  Summer.  Some  forty  sorts  wore  growing 
iu  plots  side  by  side.  The  prof  usiott  of  Bid  well 
was  astonishing,  it  had  from  200  to  400  blos¬ 
soms  on  a  plant  aud  represented  100  to  250 
fruits,  but  1  perceived  the  fruits  did  not  all 
swell  and  ripen  well,  and  I  thought  the  plants 
a  little  lacking  in  foliage.  Iu  fact,  it  here 
seemed  evident  that  the  enormous  croppers 
did  not  ripen  their  fruitsso  fully  and  perfectly 
as  did  those  of  lesser  profusion;  also  that 
robust,  well-folinged  plants  bore  the  best  crop 
of  large,  ripe  berries.  The  veteran  pomologist 
white  admitting  that  Charles  Downing  and 
Crescent  muy  he  the  strawberries  lor  the  mil¬ 
lion,  remarked  that  President.  "Wilder,  Iiervey 
Davis  and  llovey’s  Seedling  are  unsurpassed 
for  flavor.  And  he  urged  that  raisers  of  new 
varieties  give  more  attention  to  scouring  tine 
flavor,  form  and  beauty.  Leon, 


CLARIFYING  SORGHUM  JUICE, 


BOOKS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex.  Station 
Madison.  Bulletin  No.  1.  “Sweet  Skim 
VI ilk;  its  value  as  food  for  pigs  and  calves.’. 

Ellwangek  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  \ 
No.  1.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits,  price 
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10  cents.  No.  2.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  flowering 
plants,  etc.  Price  15  cents.  No.  3.  A  descrip 
tive  catalogue  of  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free.  No.  4.  A  wholesale  catalogue 
or  list  for  the  trade.  Free.  No.  5.  A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  Roses.  Free.  No.  fi.  A  brid¬ 
ged  catalogue  of  select  fruits  and  ornamental 
trees, grape-vines,  small  fruits, etc.  Free.  No. 
7.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  new  and  rare 
Roses.  Free, 

David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Pamphlet  of  Winter  wheats. 

T.  C.  Robinson,  Owen  Sound,  Out.  Catal¬ 
ogue  of  strawberries. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Hospital,— Prof.  A.  Liautard 
M.  D.,  H.  F.  R.  C.  V.  S..  Dean  of  College,  141 
West  54th  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  Eng 
land.  Catalogue  of  flower  roots,  roses,  clem 
atis  and  herbaceous  plants, 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.,  Circular 
of  grape-vines  with  colored  cut  of  the  popular 
Prentiss.  We  see  in  this  the  *  ‘Cottage.”  This 
is  a  black  grape  which  has  fruited  with  us  two 
years.  The  vine  is  hardy  and  vigorous — the 
grape  of  better  quality  than  Concord, ripening 
at  least  one  week  earlier. 


Manufacture  of  Sorghum  Sugar  at 
Champaign,  III. — Among  the  foremost  sor¬ 
ghum  sugar  works  are  those  at  Champaign- 
Til.  The  following  is  their  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  as  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  : 

The  cane  is  run  through  the  first  mill,  and 
its  begasse  is  saturated  with  hot  water,  and 
then  run  through  the  second  mill.  The  juice 
from  both  mills  flows  into  the  same  pan  or 
tank,  and  is  from  there,  pumped  into  a  juice 
tank  in  the  top  of  the  building ;  from  that 
tank  it  flows  into  another  juice  tank,  and  from 
there  is  drawn  into  the  defecators  as  desired. 
The  expressed  juice  is  treated  in  the  defeca¬ 
tors  with  milk  of  lime  until  it  shows  a  neutral 
reaction,  this  being  determined  with  litmus 
paper. 

After  neutralization  the  liquor  is  heated  to 
boiling  and  skimmed.  After  skimming  the 
liquor  is  allowed  to  settle  for  half  an  hour  0r 
more.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  liquor 
becomes  clear,  and  a  sediment  collects  at  the 
bottom  ol'  the  defecators,  which  is  prevented 
from  running  when  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  by 
placing  au  open  plug,  four  or  fi  ve  inches  loug.in 
the  outlet  at  the  'bottom  of  the  defecators. 
After  the  juice  has  settled  it  is  drawn  off  into 
au  evaporator,  where  it  is  evaporated  to  a 
density  of  25  degrees  Baume.  The  semi-sirup 
thus  obtained  is  run  into  set  tling  tanks. 

A  sediment  of  feculent,  matter  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  these  tanks  on  standing,  and  is 
separated  from  the  semi-sirup  by  means  of 
open  plugs  as  used  iu  the  defecators.  From 
the  settling  tanks  the  semi-sirup  is  run  into  a 
reservoir  or  tank,  and  from  there  is  filtered 
through  bone  coal.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
vacuum  pnu,  and  in  it  is  evaporated  to  malada 
or  mush  sugar,  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  crys¬ 
tallizing  cars  or  wagons,  and  swung  out  as 
soon  us  possible  with  the  centrifugal. 

The  molasses,  swung  out  by  menus  of  the 
centrifugal,  is  again  put  in  the  vacuum  pan  and 
brought  to  tho  desired  density  of  4rt  degrees 
Baumd. 

The  office  of  lime  in  the  raw  juice  is  twofold. 
First,  it  aids  in  defecating  the  juice  ;  second, 
it  neutralizes  the  acids  normally  present,  and 
prevents  the  inversion  of  the  cane  sugar, 
which  would  otherwise,  tuke  place  on  heating. 

The  chief  olllce  of  the  bone-black  is  to  free 
the  raw  semi-sirup  from  the  nitrogenous  and 
gummy  matter  still  in  solution.  By  this 
menus  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar  is  read¬ 
ily  and  surely  accomplished  in  the  vacuum 
pan,  and  the  sugar  and  molasses  thus  obtaiued 
are  of  a  superior  quality  and  entirely  free 

from  objectionable  sorghum  taste  and  odor. 

-  - 

Requirements  for  Making  Sugar  from 
SORGHUM. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Cane-Grow- 
ers  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Blackwell,  of  Boston,  remarked  that  for  the 
profitable  nmkiug  of  sugar  from  sorghum  two 
conditions  are  needed  :  1.  The  cane  should 
not  be  worked  until  nearly  ripe.  The  seed 
should  he  hard  before  the  cane  is  cut.  2.  The 
same  processes  so  successfully  applied  to  the 
beet  in  Europe  should  bo  applied  to  the 
sorghum.  These  processes  are  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  juice  should  be  treated  with  a  very 
considerable  excess  of  lime,  so  as  to  make  it 
decidedly  alkaline,  at  a  temperature  uot  ex¬ 
ceeding  160  degrees  F.  Without  this  excess  of 
lime,  a  perfect  defecation  is  impossible. 

The  lime  should  then  be  almost  wholly 


f  precipitated  in  the  juice,  by  the  injection  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

3.  The  slightly  alkaline  thin  juice  should 
1  then  be  filtered  through  cloth  by  filter  presses, 
i  or  otherwise. 

4.  It  should  then  be  passed  through  bone- 
black,  and  thoroughly  decolorized. 

5.  It  should  then  be  boiled  down,  either  by 
open  evaporation,  or,  far  better  and  cheaper, hy 
exhaust  steam  in  a  double-effect  vacuum  pan, 
to  about  25  degrees  Baum<$, 

H.  It  should  again  be  filtered  through  fresh 
bone  black,  to  remove  all  color. 

7.  It  should  then  be  grained  in  the  vacuum 
pan. 

8.  It  should  bo  purged  in  a  centrifugal. 

The  first  product  should  be  standard  granu¬ 
lated  sugar ;  the  second  product  should  be 
bright  yellow  ;  and  the  third  product,  light 
brown  refined  sugar— a  total  product  of  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  boiled  juice.  The  process 
described  will  be  substantially  adopted  when 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  is  put 
upon  its  permanent  business  basis.  It.  will  be 
done,  if  at  all,  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  large 
profit. 

—  -»  ♦  » 

Down  Sheep.— Henry  Stew  a:  t  says  that 
the  “ups”  are  now  in  favor  of  the  “Downs,” 
ns  that  class  of  sheep  with  dark  faces  and 
medium  wool  are  called,  of  which  the  South 
Downs  are  the  progenitors.  These  sheep  are 
all  excellent,  but  vaiy  in  size,  from  the  smaller 
South  Down  to  the  Shropshire,  Oxford  and 
Hampshire  breeds.  For  mutton  these  breeds 
are  unapproachable,  and  the  wool  is  of  that 
class  known  as  flannel  and  clothing  wool,  the 
great  staple  of  the  manufacturers.  But  the 
Merinos  have  their  place  as  “wool-bearers, 
from  which  they  can  never  be  pushed,  while 
these  Down  breeds  will  be  the  farmers’  sheep 

for  wool,  mutton  and  lambs. 

—  -  — - 

Food  Value  of  a  Dairy  Cow.— The  Dairy 
paper  estimates  that  a  dairy  cow  produces 
seven  times  her  own  live  weight  of  milk 
yearly,  and  half  her  weight  in  cheese,  besides 
a  large  amount  of  butter.  The  cheese  and 
butter  are  worth  as  food  three  times  as  much 
as  an  equal  weight  of  beef.  And  this  product 
is  kept  up  for  10  years.  The  comparative 
value  of  a  dairy  cow,  is  then,  equivalent  to  a 
beef  animal  of  three  times  her  weight  every 
year,  and  if  such  a  steer  could  be  killed  every 
year  for  10  years,  it  would  be  worth  as  much 
as  a  low  aud  no  more.  So  that  one  cow  is 
really  worth,  os  a  producer  of  food,  as  much 
as  10  fat  beeves  of  2,500  pounds  each,  and  her 
calves  and  her  own  beef  at  the  end  of  her  use¬ 
ful  life  are  thrown  in. 

- 

A  Puzzling  Mother.— The  Philadelphia 
Press  says  that  a  full-blooded  Jersey  cow, 
named  “Daisy,”  25  years  old,  owned  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Jewell,  residing  near  Princeton,  N. 

J.,  dropped  a  fine  calf  on  July  23,  but  had  no 
milk  for  it.  On  August  1,  she  dropped  a 
second  calf,  weighing  80  pounds,  and  the  de¬ 
layed  milk  fountain  was  then  developed,  so 
that  both  calves  have  now  a  supply.  Taken 
altogether,  this  is  an  extraordinary  case.  The 
cow’s  age  is  itself  out  of  the  common,  as  well 
as  the  twin  calves,  while  the  cause  for  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  nine  days  in  their  ages  and  the  de¬ 
lay  of  milk  until  the  birth  of  the  second,  must 
form  puzzles  for  the  veterinary  students  suffi¬ 
cient  to  employ  them  for  some  time.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  old  “Daisy” 
was  at  last,  accounts  in  a  fair  way  to  raise  her 
babies,  which  are  doing  well  and  greatly  re¬ 
semble  each  other. 

-  — - — 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 

T  he  Live  Stock  Indicator  aptly  remarks 
that  the  gentlemen  who  write  communica¬ 
tions  containing  teu  cents’  worth  of  news  in¬ 
terlarded  with  ten  dollars  worth  of  deadhead 
advertising  of  themselves  and  then-  stock,  are 
familiar  to  ©very  newspaper  man,  and  these 
people  seem  to  think  the  newspapers  are  their 
legitimate  prey.  Why  stockmen  should  be  | 
privileged  in  this  way  the  Rural  has  never 

comprehended .  1 

Mr  O.  M.  Hovky  tells  the  Massachusetts  1 
Ploughman  that  ho  would  as  soon  think  of  1 
rubbing  off  tho  buds  of  a  tree  of  any  kind, 
and  then  expect  it  to  make  a  good  growth,  as 
that  n  potato,  with  its  buds  broken  off,  would  j 

produce  a  full  crop .  . . 

Mu.  J.  B.  Armstrong  thinks  that  the  worst  i 
thing  to  do  with  meadow  land  is  to  graze  it  t 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  next  worst  is  to  graze  it  j 

closely  in  the  Autuuiu . 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Geo.  W.  Campbell  , 
of  Ohio,  tells  the  Albany  Cultivator  that  bo  !; 
regards  Shaffer’s  Colossal  with  favor  for  its  1 
large  size,  productiveness  and  strong  growth.  \ 
He  dooms  its  dull  color  its  only  fault— a  fault  t 

only  in  the  seeming  after  all .  s 

“Great  fanners  on  small  farms”  the  Bos-  f 
ton  Herald  believes  to  be  the  true  method  for  ]■ 

American  farmers .  a 

According  to  the  Live  Stock  Indicator  s 
Lewis  F.  Allen  has  kept  Berkshires  on  his  t. 
farm  at  Grand  Island,  in  the  Niagara  River,  g 


since  1837.  He  deems  them  the  best  breed  of 
swine.  Mr.  Allen’s  opinion  carries  weight 

with  it...., . . . 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  reminds  its 
readers  that  a  light  sprinkling  of  lime  upon 
potatoes  when  stored  is  a  preventive  of  rot. . . 

Owing  to  greater  rainfall,  Colorado  will  he 
able  to  sustain  twice  as  many  cattle  next 

year  as  it  has  this . 

The  editor  of  the  New  England  Fanner 
can't  understand  how  one  can  write  about 
that  in  which  he  is  not  personally  interested. 
To  write  for  farmers  upon  farm  matters,  is 
seems  to  him,  requires  that  the  writer  shall,  in 
some  way,  be  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  soil,  and  have  a  real  sympathy  and 
familiarity  with  farm  work  as  well  as  with 

farm  workers . 

The  Husbandman  reports  that  gas- lime, after 
lying  two  years,  had  given  proof  of  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  though  the  first  year  it  appeared  to 

injure  the  wheat . 

TnE  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  finds  by 
analysis  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
nutritive  value  between  the  Narrow-leaved 
Plantain  and  Timothy.  The  objection  to  the 
Plantain  must  be.  therefore,  says  the  Bulletin, 
that  it  occupies  more  space  in  growth  than 
would  the  same  nutritive  value  in  the  form 

of  grass . . . . . . . 

More  than  500  stallions  are  now  annually 
being  imported  from  France  to  the  United 
States.  The  wealth  they  are  adding  to  the 
nation  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
estimate  that  the  first  cross  of  a  Percheron 
stallion  with  a  native  mare  is  said  to  double 
the  selling  value  of  the  colt  when  mature. 
The  greatest  importer  of  this  breed  is  M.  W. 
Dunham,  of  Wayne,  Ill.,  who  has  imported 
this  year  300:  the  next  largest  importers  are 
the  Dillons,  of  Normal,  Ill.,  who  have  im¬ 
ported  38  this  year . 

Col.  Chase  says  that  the  custom  in  the 
New  England  .States  in  the  olden  time,  as  it 
is  said,  of  sending  the  dull  boys  to  college  and 
putting  the  bright  ones  to  work  on  the  farni- 
was  a  sensible  one.  A  boy  of  ordinary  mi  nr) 
can  be  educated  to  the  standard  of  the  so, 
called  learned  professions,  or  to  follow  the 
routine  of  the  professor's  chair:  but  it  takes 
a  bright  brain  and  au  energetic  hand  to  so 
manage  the  soil  as  to  make  it  a  willing,  profit¬ 
able  servant. . . . 

Do  not  leave  the  potatoes  exposed  to  wind , 
sun  or  light.  Spread  them  out.  as  we  have 

said,  in  a  darkish,  airy  place  to  drv . . . 

W  e  may  count  on  potatoes  rotting  and 
shrinking  ‘25  per  cent,  between  now  and  next 
Spi  ing.  If  you  can  get  a  fair  price,  sell  now. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

A  r Italian*. 

Beebe,  White  Co.,  August  28.— The  early 
planted  corn  is  harvested  and  makes  more 
than  an  average  yield  Late-planted  corn  is 
not  doing  well  on  accouutof  the  dry  weather. 
The  cotton  crop  looks  tolerably  well,  but  if 
the  dry  weather  continues  two  weeks  longer, 
the  crop  must  fall  considerably  short  of  au 
average.  Picking  is  going  on  in  many  fields. 
The  oat  crop  was  good  aud  other  small  grains 
fully  up  to  the  general  average  for  this  State. 
Taken  altogether,  you  may  set  Arkansas 
down  for  good  average  crops,  L.  w.  B. 

Poteau,  Scott  Co.,  August  28.— Owing 
to  the  drought  in  early  Summer  early 
corn  is  very  light — uot  more  than  half  a  crop. 
But  since  the  last  of  July  there  has  l>eeu  plenty 
of  rain— enough  to  make  late  corn  u  full  crop. 
Cotton  is  lookiug  very  promising,  and  if  the 
season  holds  out  favorable  a  very  large  crop 
will  tie  the  result.  Wheat  made  about  half  a 
crop;  oats,  a  full  crop.  The  fruit  crop  is 
sorry  iu  these  parts.  The  trees  are  full 
enough,  but  the  fruit  is  of  inferior  quality. 
The  most  is  pretty  fair  this  year,  but  hardly 
as  good  as  last.  Prices  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducts  are  :  Wheat.  $1.00  per  bushel;  coni,  50 
cents;  rye,  $1.00;  oats,  50  cents.  H.  c.  b. 

Canada. 


Cornwall,  Ont.,  Sept.  5. — The  crop  reports 
for  this  part  of  Ontario  arc  very  favorable. 
Hay  and  potatoes  are  excellent,  in  fact,  the 
best  for  years.  Fall  wheat  only  is  a  little  under 
the  average,  some  of  it  being  winter-killed, 
{spring  wheat  good.  Oats  aud  burlev  are 
good,  Rye,  not  much  growu  here.;  Apples, 
rather  a  poor  crop,  as  this  is  the  '‘off'  year. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  were  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop.  I  myself  have  a  splendid  crop  of 
White  Elephant  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  I\>ta 
toes.  The  Perfect  Gem  Squash  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  better  thaul  last,  year,  also  the 
Perfection  Heartwell  Celery,  all  of  which  I 
have  to  thank  the  Rural  for,  and  1  never  lose 
an  opportunity  of  saying  a  good  word  for 
such  au  excellent  paper.  The  seeds  alone  that 
the  Rural  has  stmt  out  are  worth  the  price  of 
subscription.  Longlife  to  the  Rural!  \v.  t 


Indiana. 

LaGrange,  LaGrange  Co.,  Sept.  3. — I 
drilled  my  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat  on  a  little 
less  than  one  rod  of  well  prepared,  gravelly 
loam  soil  at  the  proper  time  last  Fall.  I  did 
not  count  the  number  of  grains  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  It  all  germinated  and  grew  well  last 
Fall,  and  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  about  one- 
fourth  of  it  winter-killed.  I  cultivated  it 
twice.  The  stalks  were  from  four  to  five  feet 
high ;  the  heads  from  four  to  five  inches  long; 
many  heads  had  eight  spikelets  each  with 
from  three  to  four  grains  in  a  spikeiet.  I 
thrashed  it  a  short  time  since — yield,  nine 
pounds  of  very  fine  wheat.  Estimated’  yield, 
36  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  harvested  in  our 
county  very  nearly  an  average  crop  of  wheat; 
a  full  crop  of  oats  aud  an  abundance  of  hay. 
The  outlook  for  corn  is  dubious.  Potatoes 
perhaps  a  full  crop  and  of  good  quality. 
Apples  few  and  poor  in  quality.  Peaches 
none.  Small  fruits  inferior  in  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  We  had  a  very  peculiar  season.  April, 
May  and  June  were  excessively  wet,  and  now 
it  is  just  the  opposite — very  dry.  n.  s. 

Iowa. 

Milton,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Sept.  3.— Com 
about  half  a  crop;  oats,  35  bushels  to  the  acre; 
potatoes,  good;  apples,  an  average  crop. 
From  two  ounces  of  Blush  Potatoes  I  have 
dug  20}£  pounds,  the  five  largest  of  which 
weighed  three  pounds  six  ouuces.  Ground 
getting  very  dry.  x  x  x 

Massachusetts. 

Ware.  Sept.  5.— On  April  19  I  cut  the  Ru 
ral  Blush  Potato  to  one  eye  in  a  piece,  making 
12  pieces.  These  I  planted  one  foot  apart, 
making  nine  hills  of  the  lot.  The  soil  was 
poor.  I  put  in  each  hill  one  tablespoonful  of 
Bradley’s  Superphosphate.  On  September  5  I 
dug  21  pounds  15  ounces.  The  four  largest 
weighed,  respectively,  one  pound  three 
ounces,  one  pound  two  ounces,  one  pound  one 
ounce,  and  one  pound.  There  were  only  four 
tubers  not  large  enough  to  cook.  We  baked 
some  for  dinner  and  they  were  delicious— the 
meat  was  white  and  very  mealy.  A  part  of 
the  vines  were  still  green  and  measured  ojt, 
feet  in  length.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
result.  C.  s  u 

M1chf$rnii. 

Holland,  Ottawa  Co.,  Sept.  7.— It  has  been 
a  poor  season  for  almost  all  crops  here— cold 
and  wet  until  the  middle  of  July;  since  then 
dry  and  cold.  Part  of  the  Niagara  Grape 
seed  I  scalded  and  planted  in  a  flower  pot 
which  I  kept  in  the  house;  none  of  them 
grew.  The  other  part  I  put  in  a  box  and  let 
them  freeze.  Eight  of  them  are  growing  well. 
Of  Blush  Potatoes  I  have  80  from  one! 
Wheat  a  failure.  Cora  from  8  to  10  feet  high; 
doing  well— late  for  this  place.  Of  the  water-' 
melons  I  saved  three  vines;  none  of  the  melons 
ripe  yet.  Some  very  nice  flowers  from  seed 
from  the  Floral  Treasures.  H.  b. 

MiNflouri, 

Opal,  Sullivan  Co.,  Sopt.  7. — I  recoivecl  ouo 
small  Blush  Potato  which  weighed  ahout  three 
oimces.  I  cut  it  into  nine  pieces  with  one  eye 
to  the  piece,  and  planted  one  in  a  hill  iu  a  row 
in  the  garden— soil  a  light,  sandy  loam, 
manured.  It  was  planted  as  early  as  the 
ground  was  in  good  condition  for  planting. 

I  dug  on  Aug.  15,  24  pounds  of  potatoes  fully 
ripe— 60  potatoes  iu  all :  the  largest  weighed 
17  ounces;  the  smallest  two  ounces;  I  also 
plauted  two  specimens  of  Clark's  No.  I  at  the 
same  time  I  planted  the  Blush.  These  weighed 
nine  oimces.  I  dug  on  Aug.  15,  fully  ripe,  88 
pounds  of  fine  tubers.  I  also  planted  the 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  some  time  in 
March.  I  never  saw  wheat  stool  out  so;  1 
thought  it  would  do  well;  but  too  much  rain 
during  June  caused  it  to  fall  down  and  rust. 
The  season  was  very  wet.  cold  aud  backward. 
Corn  will  make  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Oats  will  average  about  25  bushels  per  acre. 
The  hay  crop  never  was  better.  Cattle  are 
very  dear.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Rural  New-Yorker;  its  columns  are  a 
mine  of  information.  The  Rural  “Mixed 
Garden  Treasures”  contained  a  great  many 
desirable  plants.  l.  n.  t. 

New  Jersey, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Aug.  81. 
—We  had  a  fine  growing  season  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  it  began  to  get  very  dry.  A 
good  many  now  have  to  haul  water,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  drying  up.  Our  harvest  was  very 
good.  The  oat  crop  was  fair.  Cora  is  drying 
up  very  fast.  It  is  almost  lit  to  cut.  l.  l.  ” 

New  York. 

Big  Indian,  Ulster  Co.,  Aug.  80.— Almost 
at  the  very  close  of  the  Free  Seed  Distribution, 

I  received  three  Blush  Potatoes,  the  combined 
weight  of  the  three  being  about  l1.,  ounce. 
They  were  planted  in  the  garden  on  May  17, 
making  in  ail  18  hills,  of  which  11  bills  con¬ 
tained  a  single  eye  each,  the  remaining  two 
hills,  two  eyes  in  one  piece  each.  Their 
growth  has  oeen  watched  with  deep  interest 
and  not  a  little  pride.  Five  of  the  hills  were 
small  iu  top,  and  of  these,  four  being  appar- 
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ently  ripe  on  the  23d  of  August,  were 
dug;  weight,  eight  pounds  six  ounces;  num¬ 
ber  twenty-seven  besides  six  very  small  ones, 
ranging  in  size  from  a  shot  to  a  rifle  ball ;  the 
fifth  small  hill  was  still  as  green  as  a  mouth 
before.  Of  the  remaining  eight  hills,  all  have 
large  tops,  one  hill  measuring  fully  five  feet 
across,  and  all  are  green,  some  of  them  being 
in  blossom  for  the  second  time,  and  new 
stalks  ha  ve  pushed  up  through  the  ground  out¬ 
side  the  first  growth.  But  the  most  puzzling 
thing  is  that  the  potatoes  dug  do  not  corres¬ 
pond  in  shape  or  color  with  the  description  of 
Blush  Potato  given  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 
We  think  they  more  resemble  the  Rose, 
while  those  who  have  seen  the  Chicago  Mar¬ 
ket,  say  they  greatly  resemble  that.  Is  it  the 
Blush  Potato?  Is  it  ‘‘a  freak  of  nature?”  or 
did  I,  through  mistake,  receive  the  wrong 
potato?  is  the  query  of  a  puzzled  farmer. 

[We  cannot  account  for  it.  None  but  Blush 
Potatoes  were  sent  to  applicants.  Eds.] 

Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co, .  Sept.  2. — My  Blush 
Potato  weighed  1%  ounce,  and  I  have  in 
return  a  yield  of  13  pounds  5  ounces;  two 
alone  weighing  15  ounces  each,  f.  m. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Belmont  Station,  August  29. — Hay  an 
average  crop  in  most  places,  although  very 
light  in  other  places.  Oats,  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  average  crops.  Potatoes  blighted,  and 
early  ones  are  rotting  somewhat.  The  bugs 
did  not  do  much  harm  this  year,  but  there 
will  be  some  beetles  wintered  over  for  next 
year.  The  fruit  trees  were  much  hurt  with 
caterpillars  in  June.  The  Blush  Potatoes  are 
looking  well.  I  have  nine  hills.  The  melons 
did  not  come  up.  I  h  *ve  about  four  acres  of 
Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats  raised  from  the  pack¬ 
age  sent  three  years  ago  in  the  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distribution.  They  stand  up  well,  and 
are  a  heavy  crop  on  good  land.  Shoe  ]*eg  Com 
eight  feet  high ;  will  not  ripen  here.  l.  d. 

Ohio. 

Short  Creek,  Harrison  Co.,  Sept.  2. — Our 
pastures  and  com,  in  Eastern  Ohio,  are  now 
suffering  for  rain,  and  wheat  sowing  must 
necessarily  be  kept  back  till  sufficient  rain 
falls  to  moisten  the  rough  and  cloddy  surface. 

G.  H.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  Castle,  Lawrence  Co.,  Sept.  5. — Alj 
the  seeds  received  last  Spring  did  splendidly. 
The  wheats  received  a  year  ago  did  quite  well. 
Will  sow  them  again  in  a  few  days.  The 
Blush  Potato  I  cut  to  nine  eyes  and  planted 
May  15,  12  inches  apart.  I  dug  to-day  84 
tubers  weigliiug  241^'  pounds.  The  largest 
weighed  14  ounces  Let  our  friend  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Rural’s  Report  about  one  year 
ago,  figure  the  yield  of  an  acre  at  this  rate. 

I  think  that  was  TOO  bushels;  how  do  about 
2,000  bushels  an  acre  strike  him?  J.  vv.  c. 

Texas. 

Selma,  Bexar  Co.,  Sept.  4. — I  always  recom¬ 
mend  the  Rural  when  an  opportunity  offers, 
but  people  here  hate  to  deviate  from  their 
primitive  ways  of  farming,  and  as  I  am  quite 
young,  I  do  not  like,  to  advise  new  methods, 
for  I  was  called  “cracked,”  once  by  an  old 
neighbor,  because  I  cultivated  my  corn  when 
it  was  so  dry  that  the  dust  would  rise  in  a 
cloud  from  under  the  cultivator;  but  he  had 
nothing  to  say  when  I  gathered  nice,  plump 
ears  in  the  Fall  and  sold  him  some  com  in 
February.  Another  one  traded  me  three 
dozen  hens  and  roosters  to  boot  for  six  bushels 
of  corn  because  he  had  nothing  to  feed  them, 
and  he  was  a  hard-working  anti  steady  man, 
but  he  had  wrong  ideas  about  the  nature  and 
wants  of  crops.  But  I  need  not  “blow,”  for 
all  I  learned  of  fanning  1  learned  through  the 
RURAL.  Although  there  are  inauy  subjects 
and  words  of  which  I  know  nothing,  1  read 
them,  and  by  and  by  I  get  a  glimpse,  as  it 
were,  of  the  meaning  and  learn  a  great  deal 
1  think  may  do  me  good  iu  future  years.  I 
have  a  pair  of  good  mules,  and  intend  to  keep 
them  as  long  as  I  farm,  and  just  so  long  will  I 
read  the  Rural.  g.  w. 

Virginia. 

Woodstock,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Sept.  3. — My 
small  Blush  Potatoes  had  eight  eyes  which 
were  planted  in  eight  hills,  occupying  20  square 
feet  of  poor  ground;  when  up  three  inches 
they  were  hilled  slightly;  then  1  covered  them 
with  fresh  horse  manure  and  left  them  undis¬ 
turbed  till  the  last  of  July,  when  I  dug  105 
tubers  of  which  64  were  of  fail’  cooking  size, 
and  80  larger  than  the  one  planted.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight  was  three  ounces.  Estimated  yield 
per  acre  over  900  bushels.  One  hill  was  in¬ 
jured  and  yielded  only  one-half  as  much  as 
any  other  hill,  i  f  any  one  has  beaten  this  1 
would  like  to  hear  from  him.  i  have  17  grape¬ 
vines  from  the  Niagara  seed.  My  wife  has 
some  beautiful  flowers  from  the  little  package 
of  seed.  Wo  have  had  a  long  and  severe 
drought.  Corn  very  much  injured.  Wheat, 
rye ,  oats,  barley,  hay  and  early  potatoes — fine 
crops.  A  large  yield  of  clover  seed  will  lie 
saved;  swine  are  already  thrashing  it,  others 


are  storing  the  crop  in  barns,  or  stacking  or 
ricking  it.  My  Fultzo- Clawson  Wheat  took  on 
a  singular  freak ;  it  all  came  with  long  beards. 
Mr.  Wysor  informs  me  that  it  has  no  beards 
at  all — mine  has  surely.  A.  M. 

West  Vinrinia. 

W.  Liberty,  Sept.  3. — I  cut  my  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  to  one  eye  to  the  piece  and  planted  eight 
hills  with  a  piece  in  each  in  my  garden ;  and 
on  August  29  dug  22  pounds  of  potatoes.  They 
look  well  and  I  will  save  them  for  seed.  From 
the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  I  have  12  plants 
growing.  w.  l.  h. 

Wisconsin. 

Livingston,  Grant  Co..  Sept.  7.— My  Blush 
Potato  weighed  about  three  ounces,  and  con¬ 
tained  10  eyes  I  carefully  cut  it  in  ten 
pieces.  I  planted  them  April  25  in  garden 
soil  of  black  loam  in  drills,  two  feet 
eight  inches  apart,  and  each  piece  twelve 
inches  apart.  They  came  up  May  21.  I  hoed 
and  manured  with  stable  manure  and  wood 
ashes  the  same  as  my  general  crop  on  the 
same  land.  I  banked  the  earth  around  them 
in  June.  Stalks  ripe  and  potatoes  drawn 
September  4.  Number  of  potatoes  73;  weight, 
18  pounds  4  ounces.  Average  nearly  four 
ounces;  one  largest,  one  pound  four  ounces; 
ten  largest,  seven  pounds  three  ounces;  seven¬ 
teen  too  small  for  market  use.  Season  wet  to 
July:  August  and  September  dry.  w.  f. 


&[)t  (Querist. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  tic  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention. 1 

THE  STEWART  PROCESS  OF  DEFECATING 
SORGHUM  JUICE. 

G.  L.  J.,  New  Comer,  hid. — What  is  Stew¬ 
art’s  process  of  defecating,  or  clarifying  sor¬ 
ghum  juice? 

A  ns. — Stewart’s  process,  as  practiced  by 
Prof.  Collier  at  the  Agricultural  Department, 
is  briefly  as  follows;  After  the  topping  or 
stripping  the  sorghum,  it  is  passed  through  the 
mill  and  when  sufficient  juice  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  it  is  heated  in  a  tank  to  a  temperature 
of  80  deg.  Centigrade — 182  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
After  the  juice  has  reached  this  temperature 
there  is  added  to  it,  with  stirring,  cream  of 
lime  until  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  dipped  in 
the  juice  shows  a  purple  or  bluish-purple  color. 
The  heat  is  then  raised  to  the  boiling-point 
and  so  soon  as  the  juice  is  in  a  lively  state  of 
ebullition  the  fire  is  drawn  and  the  thick 
scum  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  juice. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  sediment  from 
the  juice  subsides  and  the  clear  liquid  is  de¬ 
canted  off  into  a  cooling  tank  or  tub  by  means 
of  a  siphon,  leaving  a  muddy  sediment  equal 
to  about  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
bulk  of  the  juice.  This  sediment  is  then 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  and  filter¬ 
ed  through  a  plaited-bag  filter  and  the  clear 
filtrate  therefrom  is  added  to  the  liquid  pre¬ 
viously  siphoned  off.  The  clarified  juice 
which  during  this  operation  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  cool  below  (56  deg.  Centigrade  or 
150  deg.  Fahrenheit,  is  next  emptied  iuto 
the  evaporating  pan  and  to  it  there  is 
there  added,  with  stirring,  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  in  water,  until  the  lime  present, 
is  neutralized,  as  shown  by  the  reddening  of 
litmus  paper  when  dipped  iu  it.  Evapora¬ 
tion  is  now  hastened  as  much  as  possible  and 
the  juice  is  concentrated  to  a  sirup  at  a  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  108  deg.  Centigrade — equal  to 
2:36  deg.  Fahrenheit,  or  thereabouts.  When 
tile  simp  has  reached  this  density  it  is  drawn 
off  into  wooden  tubs,  the  fire  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  drawn  from  under  the  evaporator. 
By  allowing  the  tubs  to  stand,  the  sirup  it  is 
found  crystalizes  and  sugar  is  obtained  by 
pressing  out  the  molasses  by  means  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  screwr  press,  the  mass  of  molasses  and 
sugar  from  the  tubs  being  inclosed  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  grain  bag.  The  sugar  thus  obtained 
by  Prof.  Collier  w  as  greatly  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  the  addition  of  live  to  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  water,  the  wiiole  being  stirred  into  a 
mush  and  again  subjected  to  pressure  by 
which  the  adhering  molasses  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  and  sugar  nearly  white  in 
color  was  obtained. 

The  treatment  of  the  juice  varies  somewhat 
under  different  conditions.  Stewart  himself 
says  that  the  chemical  changes  produced  in 
the  juice  follow  the  graduated  introduction  of 
his  two  standard  solutions,  designated  re¬ 
spectively,  Solutions  A.  and  B.  Solution  A. 
consists  principally  of  a  very  concentrated 
liquid  saccharateof  lime  of  standard  strength 
and  productive  of  uniform  results.  Where 
it  can’t  be  procured  milk  of  lime  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  In  preparing  it  lime  of  the  best 
quality  should  be  used,  being  carefully  slaked 
and  w  ashed  in  boiling  w*ater  to  remove  any 
potash  it  may  contain,  for  lime  itself  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water.  After  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  has  beep  (hr silted  enough  Jjaie 


is  mingled  with  it  to  form  a  fine  sediment  of 
the  consistence  of  thin  cream  when  the  coarse 
particles  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  In  describing  his  process  Air.  Stewart 
takes  k  heating  tank  capable  of  holding  100 
gallons.  1  he  treatment  he  prescribes  will  be 
substantially  the  same  under  other  conditions. 
Heat  should  be  applied  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
juice  begins  to  enter  the  tank  and  when  it  has 
been  filled  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
has  risen  to  180  deg.  Fab.  a  point  just  endurable 
by  the  hand  immersed  in  it — add  seven  pints 
of  the  milk  of  lime,  or  a  proportionate  quanti¬ 
ty  for  any  measure  under  or  over  100  gallons 
of  juice.  Stir  it  thoroughly,  bring  up  the 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  shut  it  off 
and  remove  the  blanket  of  scum  quickly  with 
a  large  skimmer.  Allow  the  liquid  to  rest  a 
few  minutes,  to  permit  the  suspended  floccul- 
eneies,  or  coalescing  flakes,  to  subside  some¬ 
what,  But  without  waiting  for  this  to  lie 
aceompl  shed  completely,  begin  to  draw*  off 
by  means  of  a  siphon,  orswiug  pipe,  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  the  liquid  into  a  wooden 
cooling  tank  at  a  low  er  elevation,  and  contiuue 
drawing  off  until  the  muddy  sediment  is 
reached,  which  may  be  then  swept  out  through 
a  large  pipe  into  a  bag  or  strainer,  so  that  the 
clear  juice  may  be  pressed  out  from  it  and 
added  to  that  siphoned  off  from  the  tank.  At 
this  stage  of  the  process  the  juice  is  strongly 
alkaline  anti  of  a  light  wine  color.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  is  kept  immersed  in  the  juice,  and 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  150® 
Fahrenoit  five  pints  of  solution  B.  are  poured 
into  the  juice  if  it  Is  the  contents  of  the  100- 
gallon  beater,  or  in  that  proportion.  The 
juice  is  then  admitted  Into  the  evaporator  and 
after  the  characteristic  scum  which  forms  al¬ 
most  immediately  has  been  removed  the  juice 
is  seen  to  be  brilliantly  transparent  and  of  a 
light  golden  color.  Except  to  take  aw*ay  the 
thin  coatings  of  scum  which  coutinue  to  form 
to  some  extent,  the  only  care  that  need  be 
taken  iu  evaporating  is  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  a  shallow 
bed  of  juice.  After  it  has  reached  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  not  very  thick  sirup  (as  indicated  by 
a  boiling  temperature  of  225  deg.  F.)  it  is  ready 
to  be  received  into  the  ‘  ‘  finisher” — a  flat  cop¬ 
per  pan  over  a  small  detached  funiace,  in 
w'hich  Mr.  Stewart  advises  that  the  final  stage 
in  the  concentrat  ion  of  the  sirup  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  instead  of  “  finishing  it  off”  in  the 
evaporator.  When  admitted  into  the  “fin¬ 
isher”  it  should  be  of  ‘  ‘the  brightest  golden  hue, 
and  perfectly  dear.” 

The  patented  Stewart  Solutions  together 
with  a  full  account  of  the  Stewart  process  of 
Sorghum  Sugar  and  Sirup  making,  which 
would  fill  nearly  an  entire.issue  of  the  Rural, 
can  be  obtained  from  F.  L.  Stewart,  Murrys- 
ville.  Pa, 

SYMPTOMS  OK  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEU- 
MONIA,  ETC. 

L.  O.  J,  A.,  Tenafiy,  N.  J. — 1.  When  aud 
how  should  rhubarb  roots  lie  transplanted?  2. 
Is  it  too  late  to  sow  turnip  seeds  now,  aud  can 
the  seeds  lie  harrowed  in?  3.  What  are  the 
symptoms  of  contagious  pleuropneumonia? 

Ans. — 1.  Prepare  the  laud  as  for  any  crop; 
— thut  is,  plow  or  spade  under,  aud  harrow  or 
rake.  The  roots  rnuy  lie  planted  now  or  iu 
the  Spring.  It  is  now  too  late  for  this  season. 
Yes,  if  you  prefer  broadcasting  to  drilling. 
3,  The  earliest  noticeable  symptoms  of  contag¬ 
ious  pleuro-pneuuiouia  among  cattle  are  the 
follow  ing:  There  is  a  slight  rise  iu  the  tem¬ 
perature  discernible  by  the  use  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  For  instance,  should  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  a  health)*  animal  be  100  degrees,  that 
of  an  infected  one  would,  at  this  stage,  range 
from  102  degrees  to  104  degrees.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  high  temperature  are  a  slight  loss  of 
appetite,  a  decrease  in  the  flow  of  milk,  a  dis¬ 
turbed  respiration,  uuusuul  sounds  fuintly 
audible  in  the  bronchial  tub's,  a  slightly 
quickened  pulse,  often  an  occasional  shivering 
fit,  rarely  a  slight,  hard,  dry  cough,  especially 
after  drinking,  and  generally  a  disposition  to 
keep  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  if 
pregnant,  frequent  abortion.  A  few  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  first  stage,  the 
second  may  begin.  Its  symptoms  are  decidedly 
feverish.  The  temperature  rises  to  108  degrees 
or  higher.  The  flow  of  milk  rapidly  dwindles ; 
the  breath  is  noisome;  the  breathing  rapid  aud 
labored,  while  a  low  grunt  evinces  pain  at 
each  expiration,  us  with  outstretched  neck  the 
suffering  l  least  tries  to  breath  more  freely. 
The  bowels  are  constipated;  the  urine  scanty 
and  high-colored;  the  cough  frequent,  hard 
and  paiuful.  The  coat  Is  staring,  the  skin 
yellow  and  scurfy,  adheres  to  the  ribs.  Pres¬ 
sure  between  the  ribs,  just  behind  the  elbow  or 
along  the  spine  or  loins,  gives  pain,  expressed 
by  a  low  groan.  Pain  is  also  caused  by  hand¬ 
ling  the  wind-pipe  along  w  hich  the  air  courses 
with  a  rushing  sound  plainly  audible  by 
placing  the  ear  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 
Btill  louder  sounds  cun  be  beard  at  the  base  of 
the  lungs  by  listening  at  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  chest,  a  little  behind  the  shoulder-blade.  If 
only  owe  lung  is  a  (footed  this  sound  is  louder 


in  the  other  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
w*ork  it  has  to  do.  The  animal  either  stands 
motionless  with  the  fore-legs  wide  apart, 
crouches  on  its  sternum  or  lies  on  the  side  most 
affected  to  allow  freer  action  to  the  opposite 
lung. 

The  hot  stage  of  the  fever  is  never  long  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  lack  of  sullicient  vitality  to  w  ith¬ 
stand  the  injuries  to  the  lungs  that  then  occur. 
As  the  disease  i  regresses,  the  nostrils  become 
dilated;  a  limpid  discharge,  often  of  a  puru¬ 
lent  nature,  flows  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  the 
extremities  as  well  as  the  horns  and  ears 
grow  cold;  the  body  wastes  rapidly:  water  col¬ 
lects  iu  the  chest;  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and 
irregular;  the  animal  gapes  and  grunts,  drops 
and  dies  often  from  internal  drow  ning  or  a 
distension  of  the  rumen  by  gases  resulting 
from  the  arrest  of  digestion.  In  one  form  of 
the  disease  the  auimal  for  a  long  time  appears 
to  get  neither  better  nor  worse.  Muco¬ 
purulent  secretions  are  discharged  from  the 
eyes;  the  appetite  is  capricious;  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  troublesome  cough,  and  portions  of  the 
lungs  are  regularly  expectorated  along  with  a 
putrid,  highly  offensive  pus.  The  auimal  rap¬ 
idly  grows  emaciated,  and  an  offensive  diar¬ 
rhoea  precedes  a  hasty  death  from  consumption 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks  from  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms, 

A  post-mortem  examination  discloses  a  large 
collection  of  w  ater  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
in  which  are  floating  large,  yellow  flakes  of 
coagulable  lymph.  The  surface  of  the  lungs 
is  united  to  the  riba  by  a  “  false  membrane,” 
and  the  lungs  themselves  are  greatly  increased 
iu  size — lungs  which  would  ordinarily  weigh 
five  and  eight  pounds,  after  disease  have  been 
found  to  weigh  30  and  75  pounds  respectively. 
Instead  of  being  of  a  bright  sa  lmon  color,  dis¬ 
eased  lungs  are  grayish  or  mottled  and  their 
surfaces  are  rough,  thick  and  hard,  instead  ot 
being  smooth,  soft  and  elastic. 

SPLINTS,  CURB,  ETC. 

L.  /A,  Belmont,  N.  S. — 1.  What  is  the 
cause  of  splint  in  a  lioree’s  leg  and  a  remedy 
therefor  ?  2.  What  is  a  curb  on  a  horse’s  hind 
leg  and  what  will  cure  it  ?  3.  How  should  a 
water-tight  concrete  floor  strong  enough  to 
stand  cartage  be  made  for  a  manure  cellar  ? 
4.  What  will  keep  sandstone  from  sealing  off 
owing  to  wet  and  frost  ?  5.  Will  Lima  beaus 

grow  here  f 

Ans. — 1.  Splints  are  bony  enlargements 
on  the  splint  bones  on  the.  outside  and 
inside  of  the  ennnou  bone,  the  inside 
splint  being  generally  more  severe  and  fre¬ 
quent.  The  causes  of  the  defect  are  not  well 
defined,  but  it  is  generally  attributed  to  blows 
or  a  sprain.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  some¬ 
times  a  consequence  of  great  weight  and 
strain,  while  it  is  probable  there  is  often  a 
hereditary  predisposition  to  it.  While  the 
splint  is  forming  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
lxme-coveriug  membrane,  causing  lameness, 
and  on  pressing  the  leg  with  the  hand  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  shrink  when  the  splint— a  small, 
hard  swelling,  often  not  bigger  thau  a  pea — Is 
pressed.  Iu  case  of  much  inflammation,  the 
horse  stands  resting  the  toe  on  the  ground 
with  the  leg  slightly  bent.  When  the  tumor 
is  so  well  developed  as  to  be  easily  seen  it  is 
generally  unattended  with  lameness,  as  the 
bone-covering  membrane  (periosteum)  has 
accommodated  itself  to  the  new*  formation, 
and  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  Thus,  a 
small,  invisible  splint  is  likely  to  cause  more 
lameness  than  a  large,  visible  one.  If  the 
blemish  is  not  objected  to  and  there  is  no 
lameness,  it  is*  far  better  not  to  meddle  with 
it,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few*  years  it  will  dis¬ 
appear  by  absorption  as  a  matter  of  course, 
while  it  often  happens  that  iu  attempting  to 
remove  a  splint  by  some  Irritating  application 
extensive  inflammation  is  caused  in  the 
fibrous  structure  attached  to  it,  and  lameness, 
which  before  didn't  exist,  henceforth  becomes 
very  troublesome.  If  for  any  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  treatment,  is  thought  necessary,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  blister  will  generally  prove  effective  : 
Biniodule  of  mercury,  one  drain:  lard,  one 
ounce;  mix,  aud  after  shaving  the  hair  off  over 
nuil  around  the  splint,  rub  a  little  iuto  the 
skin  every  evening  until  a  free  watery  dis¬ 
charge  is  produced  from  the  surface.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  this  the  leg  should  be  fomented  with 
very  hot  water  every  morning  and  afternoon, 
und  this  should  lie  continued  for  several  days 
after  the  ointment  has  been  discontinued.  If 
after  a  week’s  interval  the  splint  doesn’t  ap¬ 
pear  much  reduced  in  size ,  the  ointment  should 
lie  re  applied  and  repeated  at  similar  intervals 
until  the  splint  is  removed.  In  some  eases 
scarification,  with  a  seton.or  a  seton  alone,  or 
even  firing  will  bo  needed,  but  in  such  rare 
instances  a  veteriuary  surgeon  should  be  eou- 
sulted.  A  splint  is  not  considered  an  “un- 
soundness"  unless  it  causes  lameness.  2.  Curb 
is  an  enlargement  on  the  bind  leg  about  two 
iuebes  below  the  hock.  It  is  SOlnel  iiues  eaused 
by  a  blow,  but  more  frequeutly^by  a  strain  of 
the  tendons  or  of  the  sheath  through  which 
the  flexor  tendons  pass,  (’urby  bocks  (ire 
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sometimes  congenital  and  hereditary.  Com¬ 
plete  rest,  low  diet,  a  high-heeled  shoe,  and 
cold-water  bandages  will  generally  remove 
the  curb,  if  employed  in  the  early  stages.  If 
owing  to  neglect  the  lameness  becomes  de¬ 
cided,  the  inflammation  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  blister  prescribed  above  for  splints, 
should  be  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  time.  After  the  absorptiou  of 
the  curb,  the  ligaments  will  remain  weak  and 
exercise  (uot  too  severe,  however,)  will  be 
needed  to  strengthen  them  so  as  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  trouble.  Rubbing  with  the  hand 
and  an  appli  cation  of  neat ’s-foot  oil  and  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  neat’s-foot  oil  and  oil  of  origanum 
mixed,  will  also  be  beneficial.  Curb  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  '‘unsoundtiess”  in  a  horse.  3.  The 
best  cellar  floor  we  know  of  was  filled  with 
broken  stones  and  cement  and  sand  iu  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  cement  to  four  of 
sand  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  Then  three 
inches  ot  one  part  of  cement  to  two  of  sand. 

4  We  do  not  know.  5.  No,  the  season  is 
rather  short. 

PROPAGATION  OF  DWARF  PEARS.  ETC. 

IF.  S.  B. ,  Ann  Arbor ,  Mich. — 1.  Is  it  a  new 
freak  of  the  little  striped  squash  bug  to  eat  in¬ 
to  the  embryo  squash  as  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
som  opens  f  They  are  doing  it  this  year  to 
their  total  destniction.  Is  there  a  remedy  ?  2. 
How  is  it  that  corn  nubbins  left  on  the  grouud 
all  Winter,  grow'  without  the  loss  of  a  kernel  ? 
Such  was  the  case  last  Spring.  3.  Give  some 
instructions  for  propagating  dwarf  pears.  4. 

I  would  like  to  have  (hat  Cay  wood  grape 
trellis  ventilated  a  little  more,  5.  Which 
is  the  better  investment — leached  ashes  from 
the  soap  factory  at  %  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  or 
ashes  as  they  come  from  the  tannery  furnace, 
composed  of  about  half-and-half  of  coal  and 
spent  tan-bark  at  the  same  price,  or  unleached 
ashes  from  stores  at  five  eeuts  a  bushel  (  It 
takes  about  twice  as  long  to  draw  a  load  of  the 
last  as  it  does  of  cither  of  the  others,  (i.  What 
ails  my  plum  trees  l  Tnoy  drop  their  foliage  iu 
mid-summer,  aud  then  many  of  them  die  the 
following  Spring  and  Summer,  The  trouble 
is  universal  in  this  section.  7.  Which  tolls  the 
truth  ?  One  writer  says,  “  Coal  tar  poured 
around  the  base  of  poach  trees  is  a  preventive 
of  borers,  and  is  beneficial  iu  other  respects,  ’’ 
while  another  writes,  "  Coal  tar  Is  destructive 
to  the  tree  itself.” 

Ans. — I.  With  us  the  bug  has  gone,  by' 
the  time  the  embryo  squash  begins  to  form. 

It.  will  do  no  harm  to  try  soot  or  gypsum.  2- 
This  is  without  doubt  au  exceptional  case.  It 
will  not  hold  true.  3.  Graft  a  cion  of  pear  up¬ 
on  quince  stock.  In  setting  the  tree  have  the  I 
junction  of  cion  aud  stock  three  or  four  inches 
below  the  surface.  Do  uot  allow  grass  to  grow 
about  the  trees.  Her.  iu  cultivated  soil  12  feet 
apart,  and  keep  tin-  grouud  cultivated.  Wash 
the  main  stem  every  Spring  with  not  too 
strong  a  solution  of  lime  and  potash.  Do  not 
allow  the  trunks  to  grow  over  three  feet  high. 
The  main  branches,  or  frame- work  of  the 
bead,  are  produced  by  cutting  back  the  three 
or  four  branches  that  form,  the  head  of  the 
tree  as  it  comes  from  the  nursery,  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for  standards.  The 
first,  season  all  superfluous  productions  are 
rubbed  oft’,  aud  ft  balance  maintained  among 
the  shoots  by  pinching.  The  second  year,  in 
the  Winter  or  Spring,  the  shoots  of  last  season 
are  shortened,  say',  one-half.  Make  the  cut  at 
a  good,  plump  bud  capable  of  producing  a  vig¬ 
orous  shoot,  ami  this  Is  selected  to  prolong  the 
branch.  If  one  or  two  secondary  branches  are 
needed  to  (ill  up  a  space,  those  next  the  leader 
are  chosen,  and  ull  below  are  pinched  when 
about  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  third 
season  the  growths  of  the  previous  year  are 
cut  back  as  before.  One  shoot  is  cboseu  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  prolongmeiit  of  the  branch,  aud 
others  are  pinched  in  season  to  convert  them 
into  fruit  spurs.  Munure  well,  and  don’t  have 
too  moist  a  soil.  4.  \\"e  must  ask  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  answer  this.  6.  Unquestionably  the 
uuleached  ashes  at  five  ceuts.  6.  We  don't 
know,  it  never  having  come  under  our  obser¬ 
vation.  Make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
tree  and  roots,  aud  see  if  you  find  any  insects 
affecting  the  tree.  7.  Coal  tar  put  upon  the 
bark  of  the  tree  will  surely  kill  it.  But  to 
keep  off  the  borer  t  he  tar  must  touch  the  bark, 
because  if  spread  upon  the  ground  around  the 
tree,  the  borer  can  easily  have  access  to  the 
trunk  by  going  under  ground  to  it,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  does 

THE  CLINTON  As  A  WINE  GRAF*.,  ETC. 

D.  FI.  D.  Etna,  i V.  J. — 1.  Docs  the  Clinton 
gmp  •  niuko  good  wine  ?  2.  Must  grapes  be 
dead-ripe  for  wine-making,  and  what  is  a  good 
recipe  for  wine  making  l 

Ans. — 1.  The  Clinton  is  inoreof  a  wine  than 
a  table  grape.  It  is  too  austere  for  most  people 
as  a  dessert  fruit.  It  is,  however,  less  objec¬ 
tionable  when  fully  ripe,  especially  after  a 
good  frost.  It  makes  au  excellent  wine  when 
properly  handled,  but  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  as  varied  us  the  process  of  the  manip¬ 
ulators.  W e  make  no  pretension  to  connoiseur- 
t>Wp  iu  this  jLfdtci',  tut  fpeuk  liuu  some 


personal  experience  and  the  general  reputation 
of  this  variety.  2.  The  iEstivalis  and  most  of 
the  Cord ifolia  class-ail  grapes  whose  fine  flavor 
it  is  desirable  to  have  in  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  wine — ought  to  be  thoroughly  ripe 
when  gathered  for  wine-making.  The  riper 
they  are  the  more  fully  will  their  peculiar 
flavor  be  developed ;  the  less  acid  and  the  more 
sugar  they  will  contain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Labrusea  grapes — and  indeed  all  varieties 
with  a  strong,  foxy  or  disagreeable  aroma — 
should  be  gathered  when  fully  colored,  for  as 
the  wine  from  them  must  be  “  doctored  ”  to 
render  it  palatable,  it  is  not  advisable  to  let 
them  be  over-ripe.  If  our  memory  sel  ves  us 
correctly,  Mr.  Burrow  used  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  gallon  of  juice.  Perhaps  Mr.  B. 
and  others  who  have  been  successful  in  making 
wine  in  a  small  way  will  give  their  modus  ope- 
randi  all  through  the  process  for  the  benefit  of 
Rural  readers. 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL  OR  BONE-BLACK 

J.  R.  K..  Industry,  Pa. — 1, What  is  the  value 
of  animal  charcoal  as  a  fertilizer?  2,  What  is 
the  best  way  of  applying  it  to  the  soil?  3, 
W  hat  is  its  va  hie  as  n  top-dressing  for  straw¬ 
berries  aud  onions/  4,  How  much  could  be 
profitably  applied  per  acre/ 


Ans.— 1,  Animal  charcoal  consists  of  bone  of 
which  nearly  all  the  nitrogenous  matter  has 
been  burned  out  In  the  charring.  It  is  simply' 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  little  carbonate  of 
lime  and  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter. 
The  relative  values  of  bone-black  (animal 
charcoal)  aud  raw  bone  dust  are  here  given: — 
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estimating  nitrogen  at  20  cents  aud  phosphoric  ' 
acid  at  six  cents  per  pound.  2,  It  is  beat 
applied  iu  the  drill  unless  a  very  large  quant¬ 
ity  is  used,  say,  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  when  it 
may  be  spread  ou  the  surface.  Being  only' 
slowly  soluble  a  smaller  quantity  has  very'  little 
effect,  while  1,000  pounds  last  several  years. 

3,  For  strawberries  and  onions  it  should  be 
used  in  the  drills  at  plautiug  or  scattered  along 
the  drill  and  hoed  iu.  Unless  it  is  near  the  roots 
very  little  good  is  done  because  from  its  in¬ 
solubility  it  is  uot  earned  through  the  soil  as 
the  soluble  superphosphate  is.  4,  On  this  ac¬ 
count  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  would  have 
more  effect  the  first  y'eax  than  500  pounds  of 
bone-black. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  A  CHEESE-ROOM,  ETC. 

J.  S.  P.,  Centreville,  Fa. — I  am  making 
cheese  from  milk  three-quarters  skimmed  and 
one-quarter  new;  when  the  cheeses  are  about 
a  month  old  now  and  then  a  wet  spot  appears 
on  one,  which  attracts  skippers  and  flies.  The 
temperature  of  the  choese-room  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  is  often  as  high  as  86  deg.,  is  there  any  way 
of  cooling  it  except  by  darkening  it,  and  how 
can  the  skippers  and  flies  lie  prevented  from  in¬ 
juring  the  cheese. 

Ans. — For  a  cheese- room  86  degrees  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  warm.  The  room  should  be  shaded 
with  blinds  outside  aud  white  shades  inside, 
which  reflect  the  heat.  No  air  should  be 
admitted  through  the  day.  but  the  windows 
should  be  opened  at  night  and  air  freely  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  flies  may  be  kept  out  by  having 
wire  gauze  screens  iu  the  windows.  Light  is 
not  needed  in  a  cheeso-room,  aud  if  the  ven¬ 
tilating  windows  were  made  long  and  narrow 
ami  put  near  the  floor  they  could  bo  made 
with  permanent  slat  blinds  outside,  a  wire 
gauze  screen  inside  aud  an  inside  shutter  to 
be  closed  in  the  day  time  if  necessary.  If  the 
cheeses  are  kept  well  greased  with  whey  but¬ 
ter  it  will  protect  them  from  flies  to  some 
extent,  but  not  wholly'.  We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  preservative  mentioned, 
but  another  of  a  similar  kind  which  the  writer 
used  for  a  time  was  found  very  injurious  to 
the  butter.  There  is  no  need  for  anything  of 
the  kind  iu  a  well  arranged  milk  house  or 
cellar. 

SWELLING  OF  SIIEATH  IN  HORSE. 

A  Subscriber,  Baden,  Pa. — My  13-year-old 
horse  became  very  foul  iu  t  he  sheath  six  mouths 
ago.  The  sheath  and  the  ad  jacent  parts  of  the 
him!  legs  became  hard  and  very  greatly' swol¬ 
len,  and  they  have  continued  swollen  ever 
since,  though  they  are  somewhat  softer  now. 
The  animal  makes  water  all  right,  w  orks  w  ell 
ami  is  very  spirited — what  should  be  done  for 
him  ? 

Ans. — The  original  swelling  was  doubtless 
due  to  some  iuterunl  inflammation  which  may 
still  exist,  or  the  parts  may  have  become  tume¬ 
fied  permanently.  If  there  is  no  teudemossou 
pressure  Or  huudliug.  the  latter  will  lie  indica¬ 
ted,  and  perhaps  t  he  best  thing  to  do  w  ould  be 
to  do  nothing,  but,  leave  it  alone.  If  any  sore* 
ness  exists  apply  hot  fomentations;  inject  into 
the  sheath  a  w  arm  decoction  of  slippery  elm 
bark,  containing;  half  :i  dtopi  of  »L£w-oi-itaq 


to  the  pint.  In  all  eases  of  foul  sheath  th 
treatment  should  be  not  only  outward  in  the 
way  of  thorough  cleansing,  but  internal  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  wrong  condition  of  the  system  which 
produces  it.  Two  or  three  doses  of  linseed  oil 
at  least  should  be  given, 

REMEDY  FOR  WORMS  IN  SWINE,  ETC. 

A.  iS,  P,,  Sherman,  Taras,  and.  others. — 1, 
What  is  a  remedy  for  worms  in  hogs?  2,  Why 
should  slops  be  allow  ed  to  become  sour  before 
they'  are  fed  to  hogs? 

Ans.  — 1,  One  of  the  best  remedies  for 
worms  in  hogs  is  spirits  of  turpentine:  dose 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce,  or  a  teaspoonfui.  for 
a  pig  nndersix  months  of  age;  over  six  months 
and  under  a  year,  double  the  amount.  For  a 
full-grown  Logan  ounce  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  turpentine  should 
be  diluted  with  milk  aud  given  through  a  tin 
horn.  The  dose  sheuid  be  given,  before  eating, 
and  should  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  till  the 
hog  is  cured.  2,  Hogs  eat  food  of  any  kind 
better  when  it  is  slightly  fereneuted.  If  un- 
ferineuted  it  will  ferment  in  the  stomach,  pro¬ 
ducing  flatulency,  colic,  indigestion  and  loss  of 
appetite,  aud  derangement  of  the  bowels. 
Sourness  is  the  first  condition  of  fermentation, 
and  this  is  the  most  healthful  condition  for 
food  for  swine,  and  it  should  take  place  before 
the  food  enters  the  stomach.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  its  importance. 

COKE-ASHES,  ETC. 

C.  B.  P.,  Ml.  Pleasant ,  Pa.,  How  much 
per  two-horse  load  can  I  afford  to  pay  for 
horse  manure  when  the  horses  are  bedded  on 
coke  ashes?  Distance  to  haul  three-quarters 
of  a  mile ,  object  of  manure,  to  raise  wheat 
and  corn ;  soil  clayey. 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  ashes 
in  the  manure.  Coke  aud  coal  ashes  are  j>re-  | 
cisely  the  same.  Coke  is  coal  with  the  gas 
taken  out  of  it;  all  the  mineral  part  is  left  and 
the  ashes  of  coke  do  not  differ  iu  the  slightest 
degree  from  coal  ashes.  Certainly  the  ashes 
would  be  useful  in  opening  and  loosening 
clay  soil,  butsaud  or  gravel  would  be  as  good, 
so  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  estimating. 
Perhaps  in  your  locality  50  cents  would  be 
enough  to  pay  for  a  load  of  such  manure. 

CARBUNCULAfi  ERYSIPELAS  IN  A  HOG. 

C.  H.,  Glendale,  Mich. — After  a  week’s  sick¬ 
ness  last  Fall,  when  a  hog  of  mine  began  to 
get  better,  darkish  spots  appeared  on  the  skin 
which  soon  pealed  off  there,  some  of  the  seals 
being  nearly  a  toot  across.  The  places  are 
nearly  healed;  but  the  sores  are  appearing  in 
Other  places.  The  animal  eats  well  and  ap¬ 
peal's  hearty — what  ails  him  and  how'  should 
he  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  earbuneular  erysipelas 
in  a  mild  form.  Give  the  pig  two  drams  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  every  day  for  several 
weeks.  This  should  have  been  done  at  first. 
Wash  the  sore  spots  with  a  solution  of  one 
dram  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  a  quart  of  water. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  //.,  Conemaugh,  Pa. — 1,  What  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  a  specimen  of  which  is 
inclosed?  2,  What  will  prevent  the  White 
Grub  from  destroying  my  strawberries?  3, 
Will  the  Gregg  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries  aud 
the  Early  Wilson  Blackberry  stand  the  Winter 
here  without  protection — our  coldest  weather 
is  ouly  13  degrees  below  zero?  4,  Can  China 
Pinks  be  kept  in  pots  ju  the  house  during  Win¬ 
ter?  5,  Will  Phlox  seed  that  drops  to  the 
ground  germinate?  6,  What  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  Geraniums  through  the  Winter? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  Perilla  Nankinensis,  au  an¬ 
nual,  prized  for  ribbon  borders  on  account  of 
the  rich, dark  color  of  its  leaves.  It  usually  seeds 
freely.  2.  To  change  the  laud  is  the  best  you 
can  do.  Spade  the  soil  late  in  the  Fall  and 
sow  salt  plentifully.  3,  Yes.  4.  Yes.  5,  Yes. 
if  you  stir  the  soil  lightly  so  as  to  cover  the 
seed.  6,  In  pots  or  tubs  of  very  saudv  soil  iu 
a  dark  cellar  iu  which  the  temperature  is 
above  freezing  in  the  coldest  weather. 

IF.  F.  €.,  Galena,  III.— What  is  the  nature 
of  the  worm  that  is  eating  up  my  blackberry 
bushes.  It  is  a  little  greenish  worm  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  eats  the 
tender  foliage  near  the  top  and  generally 
makes  its  nest  or  hiding  place  right  in  the  tip 
or  heart  of  the  glowing  caue. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinctly  recognize  from 
the  description  the  particular  species  that  does 
the  mischief,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
“Neat  Stlftwlterry  beat -Roller,"  Eceopsis  per- 
mundana,  Cl.  (Family  Tortrieidre)  which  is 
known  to  attack  straw  berries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  in  the  manner  described. 
Applications  of  air-slaked  lime  or  kero¬ 
sene  emulsions  are  to  bo  recommended  as 
remedies.  The  insect  is  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  Saunder’s  “  Insects  Injurious  to 
Fruits,”  pp.  324-'5, 

E.  IF.  L.,  Med  field,  Mass. — What  is  the  in¬ 
sect  that  attacks  our  Azaleas,  a  specimen  of 
>vhi<  4  js  sent  the  litRAL,  J.C  tutors  about  a 


foot  from  the  ground  and  eats  the  pith,  des¬ 
troying  the  plant? 

Ans.— The  worms  which  infest  the  stems 
of  Azaleas  are  the  larvae  of  a  Longirorn  Bee¬ 
tle  belonging  to  the  genus  Oberea,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  the  particular  species 
without  having  bred  the  perfect  insect.  The 
genus  Oberea  contains  numerous  species  which 
are  readily  distinguished  by  their  nairow, 
cylindrical  form,  the  upper-side  being  gray  or 
black,  with  the  thorax  bright  orange  and  or¬ 
namented  with  two  or  four  black  dots.  Their 
larvae  bore  in  the  tender  branches  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs. 

&  E.  L.,  Pctrolca,  Pa. — 1,  What  would  be 
the  best  kind  of  strawberries  with  which  to 
start  a  bed  of  several  hundred  plants?  2,  How 
late  can  they  be  set  to  bear  fruit  next  year? 

Ans. — You  do  not  say  whether  the  kinds  to 
be  selected  are  for  near  or  far  market  or  for 
home  use  merely.  We  would  suggest  for 
home  use: — Cumberland  Triumph,  Charles 
Downing  and  Sharpless.  For  market  the  last 
two  are  good,  adding  Crescent.  Manchester 
and  W  xLson.  2,  It  is  getting  rather  late  now. 
If  frosts  hold  off  and  a  new  bed  lie  given  good 
care,  they  may  yield  a  small  crop  next  year ; 
if  set  at  once  good  potted  plants  would  give 
half  a  crop. 

C,  W.  Lansingburgh.  N.  Y.  What  will 
i  ender  the  sandy  soil  of  the  pine  barrens  of 
North  Carolina  fertile? 

Ans. — Probably  the  greatest  need  of  these 
“barrens”  is  an  admixture  of  humus.  A 
coating  of  muck  woukl  therefore  be  beneficial, 
if  obtainable.  While  good  land  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  gratis,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
and  bought  at  such  low  figures  in  other  parts, 
it  would  hardly  be  wise  or  profitable  to  make 
so  large  an  outlay  as  would  be  needed  to 
render  the  pine  barrens  of  the  South  fertile. 

L.  H.  A.,  Quincy,  W is. — Will  a  barberry 
hedge  prove  hardy  in  Central  Wisconsin;  and 
where  can  the  plants  or  seeds  be  obtained? 

Ans. — We  believe  it  will  prove  hardy.  The 
seeds  can  be  obtained  of  Robert  Douglas,  of 
Maukegan,  Ills.,  perhaps — or  of  Thomas 
Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  of  J.  M. 
Thorbum  &  Co.,  of  N.  Y.  The  plants  would 
not  cost  much  and  would  save  time  and  trouble. 

IF.  F.  FI.,  Steamburg,  N.  F. — What  ails  my 
six-months-old  pig  ?  It  is  weak  in  the  back, 
and  at  times  is  unable  to  stand  on  its  hind 
legs:  yet  it  eats  well  and  is  in  good  condition. 

Ans. — The  pig  is  probably  suffering  from  the 
very  common  disorder,  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  membrane,  which  produces  nervous 
weakness  or  partial  paralysis.  Apply  turpen¬ 
tine  or  mustard  paste  to  the  loins  and  give  a 
tablespoouful  of  linseed  oil. 

H.  T.  M.,  The  Ridge,  Ont.,  Canada.  Of 
the  Fultzo-Clawson,  Surprise  and  Shumaker 
Wheats  distributed  by  the  Rural  which 
has  been  found  the  most  successful? 

Ans. — The  Surprise  thus  far  seems  the  fa¬ 
vorite.  The  reports  iu  the  Rural  “  Every¬ 
where”  Department  will  tell  fully  all  about 
each  variety  iu  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Heivnitage  Landing,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
La. — Should  rust-proof  oats  intended  for  graz¬ 
ing  calves  in  Winter,  be  sown  here  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October  ? 

Ans  — Iu  October. 

J.  IF.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada. — Is  there  a 
plum  kuown  as  the  Kelso  Japan  Plum?  It  is 
being  sold  iu  Nova  Scotia  by  American  tree 
peddlers. 

Ans, — It  is  new  to  us. 

A.  L.  K.,  Riverside,  la.,  sends  leaf  of  vine 
for  name  ? 

Ans. — We  think  it  is  the  Dish-rag  Gourd, 
but  are  not  positive  about  the  matter. 

A.  M.,  Woodstock,  Fa. — When  should  the 
five  choice  heads  of  Rural  wheat  be  sent  to 
the  Rural  office  ? 

Ans. — When  gathered. 

Several  Inquirers. — Where  can  Willow  cut¬ 
tings  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — From  Samuel  Hickmau,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

A.  C.,  Somerset  County  Ind.,  sends  insect 
for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Praying  Mantis,  (Mantis 
Carolina). 

L.  T.  1),,  Glen  wood,  Iowa,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Hoary  Vervain,  or  Verbena 
stricta. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Sept.  15. 

J.  H.  (Pa)  thanks -Miss  M.  E.  S.— thanks.  The  her* 
received.  Try  to  raise  them  from  seeds— T.  D.  B„ 
thanks— L  !>.— R.  F,— L.  S.  H.— A,  L.  K.— W.  S.  R— 
W.  C.  Jr.-W.  S.  T.— J.  \V.  C.  F.  D.  O.-C.  S.  R.-D.  T 
G.— F.  S.— W,  W  — C,  A  C.— ft.  A.  B,  — M.  H.  B.-J,  W. 
B.-L.  H.  L.-A.  B  C.S.-G.  L.  J.-G.  H.H.-C.  V.  R.— 
W.C.  McA.-E.  W,~|P.  E.  R  — W.  F.  B.-Mrs.C.  H.C., 
thanks— N.  S -L.  S.—H.  C-  B.— A.  M.-J.  E.  M.C.— M 
L.H  —  F.  M-— M.W  —  p.  H.  H  ,we  shall  endeavor  to 
do  it.-C.  L.  K.-G.  C.  F.— ft.  C.-M.  S.  C.-J  A.  Y. 
V  ,  yes,  please  — T.  'W.  B.-  J.  A.  F.— E  A.  S.— M.C.  P., 
t:  rnks— J.  M.S.— C.  A.  K.— K.  P,  M-,  tllftllKa— R.  P.  U 
S*G|  ft- 
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Bearers  oftiie  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 
What  two  varieties  of  strawberries  (early 
and  late)  do  you  prefer  for  market?  What 
two  for  home  use?  What  two  raspberries 
(early  and  late)  do  you  prefer  for  market 
and  home?  Kindly  answer  at  once  by 
postal  card.  It  will  help  you  and  every 
reader.  Let  us  have  a  strawberry  and 
raspberry  election  for  different  parts  of 
the  country. 


The  latest  trustworthy  reports  from 
England.  Ireland  and  Scotland  through 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  show  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  again  very  far  below  an  av¬ 
erage,  while  the  crop  of  barley,  oats, 
beans  and  peas  is  a  full  average. 


TnE  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
talking  of  flat  culture  for  corn  for  six 
years,  and  of  flat  culture  for  potatoes  for 
three  years,  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
talking  about  it.  Our  tests  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  the  latter  part  of  which  has 
been  the  driest  of  anv  we  call  to  mind, 
have  heaped  proof  upon  proof  that  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn  will  stand  drought  better 
under  level  than  hill  culture. 


If  by  recent  plowing  the  lower  soil  is 
loose,  rolling  the  surface  will  not  furnish 
the  conditions  favorable  to  a  good  crop 
of  wheat.  Rolling  the  surface  does  not 
necessarily  compact  the  soil  in  which  the 
roots  are  to  grow.  A  loose  subsoil  and  a 
compact  surface  soil  are  the  revprse  con¬ 
ditions  to  those  in  which  wheat  thrives. 
From  an  experience  of  six  years  or  more 
with  a  heavy  roller,  wp  say  never  roll  land 
after  sowing  or  drilling  in  wheat. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  Japan  (Kaki) 
Persimmon  flummery,  a  friend  in  Central 
Michigan  wrote  to  an  Eastern  nursery  firm 
to  ask  if  the  tree  would  prove  hardy  there. 
The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  an 
order  was  given  for  himself  and  several 
neighbors.  The  trees  werp  set  in  the 
Spring  and  they  died  before  the  next 
Spring.  The  Kaki  is  about  as  hardy  as 
the  Fig.  and  yet  much  fault  was  found 
with  the  RrRAT.  because  we  so  advised 
our  readers  in  time  to  save  them  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  ascertaining  this  fact  for  them¬ 
selves. 


Tf  we  ask  the  advice  of  a  good  lawyer, 
we  are  charged  five  dollars  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained.  We  pay  a  physician 
from  one  to  five  dollars  a  visit,  whether 
he  benefits  the  patient  or  not.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  are  often  paid  to  cattle  experts 
to  select  a  good  Jersey  cow  or  bull.  Is 
such  information  more  valuable  than  that 
we  often  ask  of  pomologists  or  horticul¬ 
turists  or  educated,  experienced  farmers 
who  have  gained  their  knowledge  by  years 
of  labor  and  study?  And  yet  in  case  of 
these  latter  we  deem  it  a  discourtesy  if 
our  letters  of  inquiry  are  not  promptly 
replied  to,  even  though  we  forget  to  in¬ 
close  a  three-cent  stamp. 


Our  Victoria  (Miner)  grape  is  again  (for 
the  third  year)  loaded  with  large,  per¬ 
fect  bunches,  while  most  others,  including 
Concord,  El  Dorado,  Herbert,  Lady,  Lady 
Washington.  Niagara,  et  nl.  are  rotting. 
It  is  the  hardiest  and  healthiest  vine  in 
onr  test  grounds,  and  during  the  oast 
three  seasons  has  borne  more  fruit  than 
any  other.  From  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Miner  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
through  some  mistake,  this  variety  has 
never  been  disseminated,  since  no  favor¬ 
able  account  of  it  has  ever  been  printed, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Rural  Grounds  is  the  only  place  where  it 
thrives. 


From  the  passage  of  the  Homestead 
Aet  on  May  20,  1862  1o  June  30,  1883, 
008,030  homesteads  have  been  taken  up, 
of  which  50,520  were  entered  last  year, 
22,001  of  them  in  Dakota.  The  number 
of  homesteaders  is  yearly  increasing’  as 
the  public  domain  fit  for  profitable  til¬ 
lage  is  fast  becoming  private  property. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  homestead 


settlers  last  year  over  the  year  before  was 
about.  25  per  cent  and  a  like  increase 
occurred  under  the  Pre-emption  and  Tim¬ 
ber-culture  Acts.  “How  to  Obtain  a 
Farm,”  to  he  found  on  the  ninth  page  of 
this  issue,  gives  some  excellent  hints  on 
securing  a  good  start  in  life  on  the  public 
domain  under  any  of  these  three  acts.  In 
such  cases  the  main  thing  is  to  turn  one’s 
attention  in  the  right  direction:  fuller  in¬ 
formation  can  then  he  easily  obtained? 

■  ■  -  «■»« - 

What  shrubs  and  trees  should  T  plant 
about  my  home?  Which  ones  are  the 
most  hardy  and  beautiful?  Which,  in 
short,  are  the  best  adapted  to  my  climate, 
and  will  give  me  the  most  pleasure?  Tf  T 
examine  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  T  find 
hundreds  of  kinds  all  roundly  praised. 
Without  experience,  how  am  I  to  select? 
Eleven  years  ago  the  Editor  of  the  Rural 
began  to  answer  these  questions,  for  Ms 
climate  and  situation.  Every  year  since 
many  new  kinds  have  been  added;  many 
rejected.  His  choice  will  he  found  on 
page  622,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  many  who  are  now  situated 
as  he  was  1 2  years  ago.  It  may  he  added 
that  the  Rural  Grounds  are  located  in  a 
valley  running  north  and  south  that  gen¬ 
erally  experiences  the  last  frosts  of  Spring 
and  the  first  of  Fall,  and  where  the 
thermometer  has  recorded  26  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero. 


It  has  often  been  asked  how  large,  con¬ 
tinuous  tracts  of  land  in  the  Western 
States  fall  into  the  hands  of  single  indi¬ 
viduals  or  companies,  despite  the  prolus¬ 
ions  of  the  law  ordaining  that  only  com¬ 
paratively  small  areas  shall  be  disposed  of 
to  any  one  person.  One  of  the  tricks  of 
monopolizers  has  just  been  exemplified  in 
California,  though  the  Golden  State  can¬ 
not  be  charged  with  its  conception,  for 
it  has  been  practiced  in  various  forms  in 
every  border  section  as  the  pioneers  moved 
westward  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Congress  by  a  special  act  provided 
for  the.  sale  to  individuals  of  separate 
tracts  of  timber  land  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  at  $2.50  per 
acre :  but  it  has  been  discovered  by  tlie 
General  Land  Office  that  fraud  has  been 
practiced  in  the  purchase  of  these  by  the 
procurement  by  one  person  of  a  large 
number  of  such  tracts  through  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  others  who  purchased  them 
only  to  transfer  them  to  him.  in  clear  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Large 
areas  of  grazing,  arable,  mineral  and  tim¬ 
ber  lands  in  the  West  have  fallen  under 
the  control  of  single  parties  in  the  same 
way.  Commissioner  McFarland  has  sus¬ 
pended  action  upon  all  timber  land  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory  so  that  no  one  can  get  a  patent  for 
such  land  until  he  is  satisfied  of  the 
honesty  of  the  entries.  It  is  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  public 
business  so  thoroughly  permeated  with 
fraud  and  trickery  as  that  relating  to  the 
public  domain. 


THE  “COLD  WAVE,"  ITS  RESULTS 
AND  LESSONS. 


In  the  width  of  country  it  covered,  its 
severity  in  many  places  and  the  amount  of 
injury  it  inflicted  on  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  a  vast  section  of  country,  the 
“cold  wave”  the  progress  of  which  was 
marked  by  frosts  more  or  less  severe  on 
the  nights  of  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  September  7th,  8th  and  !)th,  was  un¬ 
precedented  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  sudden  fall  of  temperature  advanced 
from  the  northwest,  but  was  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneous  in  parts  of  the  country  widely 
separated.  At  7  a.m.  on  September  8th, 
the  thermometer  at  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba, 
registered  25  degrees — over  24  degrees 
less  than  24  hours  previous.  At  Bismarck, 
Dakota,  the  merem  y  had  fallen  in  24  hours 
22  degrees;  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  21  de¬ 
grees;  at  La  Cross, Wisconsin,  20 degrees; 
at  Milwaukee,  IS  degrees;  at  Grand  Ha¬ 
ven,  Michigan,  1 8  degrees,  and  at  Chicago, 
16  degrees.  During  the  day  the  “wave” 
moved  rapidly  to  the  east  and  south. 
At  3  f.m.  the  thermometer  had  fallen  24 
degrees  at  Leavenworth;  24  degrees  at 
Louisville;  111  degrees  a!  Cincinnati ;  14 
degrees  at  Toledo;  13  degrees  at  Erie  and 
Buffalo  and  14  degrees  and  10  degrees  re¬ 
spectively  at  Memphis  and  Nashville.  On 
a  clear,  still  night  a  light,  frost,  may  occur 
at  a  temperature  of  47  degrees  and  a  heavy 
frost,  under  the  same  conditions,  at  30  de¬ 
grees;  and  the  Signal  Service  reported 
frosts  on  Friday  night  at,  Huron,  Dakota; 
Omaha  and  North  Platte,  Neb:aska;  Du¬ 
luth,  Minnesota,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin; 
Detroit  and  Marqette,  Michigan,  and  at  a 
number  of  intermediate  points  in  the 
Northwest,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
36  to  45  degrees.  Later  telegrams 


from  a  multitude  of  points  tell  us  that  on 
the  nights  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  frosts 
prevailed  throughout  the  entire  North¬ 
west  and  Michigan,  in  Northern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania:  in  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  parts  of  New  Jersey;  while 
reports  of  light  frosts  also  come  from  parts 
of  West  Virginia,  and  from  a  few  points 
even  as  far  south  as  Georgia. 

No  material  damage  was  done  to  wheat, 
oats,  rye  or  barley.  The  injury  to  corn 
was  most  severe  in  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  the  loss  is  estimated  at  from 
36  to  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop,  hut 
the  loss  of  the  entire  crop  of  lliese  States 
would  only  be  about  three  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop  of  the  country.  The  loss  in 
Towa  was  also  heavy,  especially  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  State,  amounting  to 
about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
crop.  The  percentage  of  loss  in  Minne¬ 
sota  was  probably  about  the  same;  but  in 
both  States  the  set-hack  will  render  many 
farmers  reluctant  to  try  corn  again.  Very 
little  corn  is  grown  in  Dakota,  and  the 
damage  there  was  not  so  heavy  as  farther 
east.  Some  injury  was  done  in  Northern 
Nebraska  and  Missouri ;  hut  the  loss  can¬ 
not  he  heavy.  In  Northern  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  however,  serious  in  jury  was  done 
to  the  crop,  amounting  probably  to  20  per 
cent,  in  the  former  and  10  to  15  per  cent, 
in  the  latter  section.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  puts  the  loss  in  Ohio  at  20 
per  cent;  but  other  estimates  do  not  make 
it  so  heavy.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  there  is  also  some  loss,  especially  {n 
the  northern  counties.  The  damage  would 
be  pretty  serious  in  New  England,  were  it 
not  that  very  little  corn  is  grown  there. 

Monday  morning  the  frost  scare  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  Chicago  market. 
The  prices  of  com  opened  IL'e.  higher 
than  the  closing  prices  on  Saturday,  but 
after  violent  fluctuations,  they  closed  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  lower  than  on  Saturday. 
In  the  great  corn  licit  of  Kansas.  Missouri, 
Southern  and  Middle  Illinois,  and  Indiana 
and  in  all  the  Southern  States  no  injury 
was  done  to  the  crop, and  throughout  the 
damaged  region  it  is  not  thought  probable 
the  loss  will  be  heavier  than  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  aggregate  yield, 
and  as  there  are  2.500,000  more  acres 
under  corn  this  year  than  last,  the  loss  it 
was  thought  would  he  made  up  by  the 
increase  of  acreage.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  the  loss  from  frost 
at  about  four  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop 
of  the  country.  A  great  deal  of  the 
damaged  crop  too,  will  be  saved  for  fod¬ 
der.  many  farmers  having  already  out  it 
for  that  purpose,  while  others  have  turned 
their  stock  into  the  ruined  fields.  Were 
it  not  for  the  drought  which  for  some 
weekshad  prevailed  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  frost-visited  section  the  injury 
would  have  been  much  heavier.  Com  in 
the  low  lands  and  along  the  river  bottoms 
andeven  in  sags  between  knolls  in  tlie  fields, 
was  in  nearly  all  cases  greatly  injured  or 
ruined,  while  that  on  high  ground  escaped 
with  comparatively  little  loss,  the  line  of 
damage  being  oflen  elcarlv  discernible  on 
sloping  fields  and  hillsides.  Corn  on  the 
uplands  in  many  places,  and  also  where 
the  frost  was  light  was  benefited  by  it,  ns  it 
checked  the  exuberant  growth,  inducing 
earlier  maturity.  A  great  deal  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri  seed  corn  had 
been  planted  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan.  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
and  in  all  cases  the  product  of  this  suf¬ 
fered  far  more  severely  than  that  of  lo¬ 
cally-raised  corn.  The  growth  was  gen¬ 
erally  tall,  hut  the  ears  were  always  either 
not  formed  at  all  or  in  the  milk,  and  the 
stand  was  ruined.  It  is  likely  this  result 
will  teach  farmers  the  advantage  of  se¬ 
lecting  locally  raised  seed,  and  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  using  seed  from  more  southern 
latitudes  in  sections  where  there  is  danger 
that  the  crop  will  he  nipped  by  early  frosts. 
Flint  com  was  injured  less  than  dent. 

Tobacco  suffered  great  injury  cverv- 
wliero.  Of  the  1 2, 308  acres  of  the  ‘  ‘  weed” 
in  Wisconsin  11,500  are  in  Dime  and 
Rock  Counties,  There  about  one-third 
of  the  crop  was  cut  before  the  frost,  and 
about  half  the  remainder  will  be  a  dead 
loss.  In  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
what  tobacco  is  grown  was  also  greatly 
damaged.  Tt  is  estimated  l hat  a  loss  of 
$100,000  was  caused  in  the  tobacco  crop 
within  15  miles  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  loss  waa  even  heavier  about  Lookport. 
In  Connecticut  tlie  damage  to  tobacco  is 
estimated  at  from  $100,000  to  8200.000 
due  to  frost  and  drought.  Franklin 
County,  Mass.,  will  lose  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000,  and  Hampshire  County,  $45,000 
on  tobacco  alone.  Early  in  tl  c  week  re¬ 
ports  from  Cincinnati  told  of  considerable 
injury  to  Kentucky  tobacco;  but  later  tel¬ 
egrams  from  Louisville  contradict  these. 
Reports  of  disastrous  injury  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  crop,  owing  to  drought,  also  come 
from.  North  Carolina. 


In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Towa  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  Minnesota,  thesorghum  growth 
was  greatly  injured  or  entirely  ruined. 
News  comes  from  several  places  that, 
works  erected  for  making  sirup  and  sugar 
will  not  start  up  this  year  as  cane  enough 
has  not  survived  to  supply  them.  This  is 
the  more  regretable  ns  it  is  likely  that  the 
growth  was  unusually  rich  in  saccharine 
matter  this  season,  for  tests  of  the  unripe 
sorghum  about.  Champaign,  Illinois, where 
no  injury  was  done,  show  thatthere  is  al¬ 
ready  five  per  cent,  more  sugar  in  the 
cane  than  last  year.  Reports  from  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  tell  of  considerable 
in  jury  to  apples — all  the  sadder  on  account 
of  the  exceptional  scarcity  of  apples  this 
year  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  damage  was  also  done  to  peaches. 
Cranberries  were  also  greatly  injured  in 
Michigan.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and 
accordingly  several  canning  establish¬ 
ments  will  not  run  this  year.  Tt  is  also 
announced  from  Cape  Cod.  Mass.,  that 
drought  and  vine  worms  have  caused 
havoe  in  the  great  cranberry  fields  there, 
and  that  copious  rains  can  now  do  little 
good  on  many  plantations.  Tomatoes 
•were  seriously  injured  everywhere,  and 
though  the  crop  was  unusually  abundant 
this  year,  some  of  the  canneries  in  the 
frost-damaged  region  will,  it  is  feared, 
have  to  curtail  operations.  All  through 
the  Northwest  all  vines,  including  grnue, 
cucumber,  squash,  etc.,  suffered  severely. 
The  Hudson  River  vineyards  and  those  on 
the  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  however,  es¬ 
caped  material  damage.  Reports  from 
hundreds  of  points  say  buckwheat  wTns 
disastrously  frost -bitten. and  cakes  arc  sure 
1o  he  luxuries  the  coming  Winter.  Seed 
clover  and  late  potatoes,  bops,  and  tender 
garden  vegetables  were  greatly  injured  or 
utterly  ruined.  Altogether,  the  loss  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  farmers  of  the  northern 
part  of  tin*  United  State-sby  the  late  cold 
snap  will  amount  at  least  to  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars. 


BREVITIES. 


Pi. a nt  peach  pits. 

A  man  nlwnvs  does  a  thing  better  if  he 
knows  why  he  does  it. 

Why  not  tench  the  rudiments  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  our  common  schools? 

Rave  the  seeds  of  vour  best  tomatoes — of 
the  best  musk  and  watermelons. 

A  frost  occurred  nt  the  Rural  Grounds 
Rep.  10 severe  enough  to  kill  all  tender  plants. 

Tttk  American  Cultivator  makes  the  state¬ 
ment — at  least  we  find  the  statement  in  other 
journals  credited  to  the  Cultivator — that  the 
roots  of  the  Chinese  Yam  (Pioscorea  batatas') 
are  not  hard v.  We  have  a  specimen  which 
has  been  growing  in  a  Northern  exposure  for 
ten  years. 

Westfrn  readers,  prepare  your  wheat  fields 
better  than  ever  before  and  see  whether  it  pa  vs 
von  or  not  to  do  so.  That  the  vields  of  rich 
Western  wheat  field*  should  he  lint  from  15  to 
20  bushels  ner  acre  shows  that  the  preparation 
isneglpcted.  How  much  extra  labor  can  you 
afford  to  increase  the  yield  100-fold? 

Confidential.  The  Rural  Nfw-Yorkfr 
hasnoeasiou  to  feel  more  than  satisfied  with 
its  present  circulation.  That  is  as  true  ns  it 
can  he.  But  suopoea  we  itiw  to  increase  its 
circulation  during  the  next  subscription  sea¬ 
son — let  ns  say  25  per  rent,  to  be  within  rea- 
Fon.  Will  you  help  us,  subscribers?  Well, 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  and  if  we  suc¬ 
ceed.  our  friends  shall  be  benefited  ns  well 
as  ourselves — and  tin's  js  no  idle  promise.  Tbe 
Rural  has  never  failed  to  keen  its  promises 
to  its  patrons  and  we  hope  that  the  charge 
can  never  justly  be  made  against,  us.  Re¬ 
member,  readers — an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 
Now  let  us  see! 

We  have  received  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  for  publication;— “In  accordance  with 
manv  requests  which  have  been  marfo  and  al¬ 
so  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion.  a  National  Pwirto  Breeders1  Convention 
is  called  to  he  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 
Chicago,  on  Nov.  14  1883,  AH  swine- breeders 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  arc  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  delib¬ 
erations.  Tt  is  not  exncctvd  to  consider  the 
question  of  breed  or  other  matters  of  separate 
interest  so  much  ns  those  of  general  importance, 
viz:  breeding,  feeding,  diseases,  foreign  mar 
kets.  necessary  legislation,  etc. 

Signed, 

F.  D.  Curtis  )  Committee  of  National 

•T.  M.  Millikin  [  Swine-Breeders’ Conven- 

J.  P.  Roberts  (  tion  of  1872,  held  at  Tnd- 

A.  C.  Moore  I  innapolis,  Ind,” 

Tnu  Kansas  Citv  Live  Stork  Indicator, 
edited  liv  the  well  known  agricultural  writer 
Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  who.  by  his  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle.  helped  to  make  the  Fair  No.  of  the 
Rural  itist  what  it  is.  fiavs:  “The  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Fair  Number  of  (he  Rural 
New  Yorkfr,  hearing  date  of  Sept.  1st.  is  by 
all  odds  the  handsomest  and  most,  valuable  of 
any  publication  of  its  character  we  ever  saw, 
and  in  its  way  probably  never  equaled,  Everv 
one  of  its  40  nagrs  shows  the  enterprise  and 
sagacity  of  its  editor  and  conductor.  We 
don’t  knowthe  price  of  this  number,  but  if  it  is 
not  more  than  two  dollars  we  advise  our 
readers' to  huv  and  preserve  it.  However, 
we'helievc  that,  sun  pays  for" this  mosC'exeel- 
lent.  journal  an  entire  year, 'with  some  valua¬ 
ble  seed  premiums  thrown  in.” 
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Burnt  topics. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  FARM. 


BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


That  hits  you  all  in  aheap,  doesn’t  it,  young 
man?  I  knew  it  did.  for  I  know  you.  There 
are  several  of  you  You  are  pretty  numerous. 
You  area  decidedly  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  or 
I  would  not  write  this  article  for  your  especial 
benefit.  You  are  father’s  own  liny.  He  owns 
a  farm,  but  you  do  not.  You  don’t  want  to 
wait  for  the  paternal  acres.  The  Census  taker 
had  more  work  than  you  afforded  when  he  in¬ 
terviewed  your  family,  and  you  will  get  only 
a  small  slice  of  land  when  the  time  comes. 
You  are  your  own  man.  You  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  somebody  else’s  farm  for  about  sixteen 
dollars  a  month  and  hoard,  getting  your  wash¬ 
ing  done  at  home  hv  those  sisters  who  call  you 
a  big.  rough  bear,  but  who  would  die  for  you 
much  more  quickly  than  kiss  you,  and  they 
would  do  both  any  day.  Your  clothes  cost 
you  something.  They  always  do,  except  in 
very  warm  climates,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
for  Instance.  You  help  to  support,  the  parson, 
and  remember  the  heathen  in  his  blindness. 
You  go  to  the  great,  unriva  led  show  just  to  see 
the  animals,  to  be  stire  It  is  wonderful  how 
you  get  interested  in  zoology  about  show  time. 
The  girls  must  be  rememhered,  too.  You 
don’t  propose  to  let  Bill  Jones  in  ahead  of  you. 
n iris  eat  ice  cream.  It  is  horrid,  but  a  fact. 
Your  mustache  has  commenced  to  sprout  ;  you 
can  feel  it  when  your  finger  nails  are  long. 
There  is  a  feeling,  verv  acute,  in  your  nails 
when  searching  around  the  place  where  a 
mustache  should  grow.  There  is  a  girl  down 
the  road  that  vou  are  sweet  on.  You  need 
not  tell  me  that  is  not  so.  You  can't  fool  me. 

I  am  too  old  for  that,  and  “was  there”  a  good 
manv  years  ago.  Yon  have  been  to  see  that 
girl  every  Sunday  night  for  a  year,  and  once 
in  a  while  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  while  yon 
have  gone  there  through  the  week.  You  want 
to  marry  her.  There  is  nothing  had  about 
that;  you  needn't  be  ashamed  of  it.  Choke 
that  blush,  young  man.  One  year  of  married 
life  will  cure  all  that,  though.  But  .you  have 
no  farm,  no  home,  and  you  do  not  propose  to 
marry  that  girl  till  you  have  a  home  to  take 
her  to.  That  is  right.  Never  take  a  mate  till 
you  have  a  twig  for  a  nest.  She  is  a  good  girl. 
True.  All  girls  are  better  than  they  are  given 
credit  for.  She  is  pretty,  cute,  industrious, 
economical,  a  good  house-keeper,  good-temp¬ 
ered— yon  may  stop  with  that;  T  am  perfectly 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  she  is  the  pink  of 
perfection.  You  want  the  girl  but  you  want 
the  farm  first. 

Hand  is  high  at  home.  At  your  present  rate 
of  gain  it  will  take  you  iust  176  years  to  get  a 
farm  where  you  are.  You  have  made  that 
calculation  a  thousand  times.  You  have 
thought  about  it  at  night.  Young  man.  let 
me  tell  you  how  you  can  get  that  farm  in  a 
short  time.  But  first  you  must  answer  some 
questions.  For  the  sake  of  the  girl  and  the 
farm  are  you  willing  to  work  like  a  govern¬ 
ment  mule?  to  wear  old  clothes?  to  cook  coarse 
food  and  eat  it?  to  live  iu  a  dug-out  or  cabin  ? 
to  smoko  not  a  single  cigar?  to  live  by  your¬ 
self.  ftet  lonely,  and  not  swear  at  the  mails?  to 
l>e  yourself  and  your  wife?  in  short,  to  he  a 
pioneer,  a  settler,  a  homesteader,  a  pre-eniptor? 
If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  give  me  your 
hand ;  let  mo  look  into  your  honest  eyes— my 
plan  is  half  revealed. 

A  land  of  farms  is  a  land  of  homes,  cheerful 
and  sunny;  of  plenty,  of  contentment,  of  hap¬ 
piness,  of  growth,  of  security;  a  people  of 
farmers  is  a  people  intelligent,  patriotic,  fit  to 
govern.  Ood-f earing,  progressive,  honored 
abroad,  happy  at  homo.  Uncle  8am  knows 
this  and  offers  a  farm  of  virgin  soil  to  all  who 
come.  You  can  homestead  and  hv  living  on 
160  acres  of  good  land  for  five  years  you  get  it 
all  your  own  and  no  purchase  money  and  no 
taxes  are  required.  Or  you  can  “timber- 
claim:”  that.  is.  you  make  vour  claim  for  160 
acres  of  laud;  the  first  year  plow  five  acres; 
the  next  year  farm  that  and  plow  five  acres 
more;  the  third  year  plant  the  first,  five  acres 
in  trees  and  farm  the  second  five  acres;  the 
fourth  vear  plant,  that  in  trees,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  vear  you  have  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  trees  to  the  acre  you  get  the  laud,  trees 
and  all,  and  there  are  but  a  very  few  dollars 
to  pay.  Or  again,  you  con  pre-empt  1 60 acres 
for  61.25  per  aere  and  in  one  year  got  n  title 
to  your  land.  You  ean  timber-claim  and  pre¬ 
empt.;  or  timber-claim  and  homestead;  but 
you  can  not  do  all  three  if  you  respect  the  laws 
nnd  your  own  good  honor.  Thus  yon  can  get 
820  acres  of  land,  enough  for  any  man,  nnd  it 
will  cost  you  only  a  few  dollars.  Waiting 
nnd  working  are  all  that,  are  required.  And  all 
the  time  the  land  will  yield  good  crops  and  in¬ 
crease  very  fast  in  value.  You  will  he  rich 
before  you  are  old. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  hints : — Keep  near 
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the  railroads.  There  your  land  will  mos 
rapidly  increase  in  value;  you  will  have  good 
markets,  and  opportunities  for  knowledge  and 
advancement  which  you  will  not  have  else¬ 
where.  Get  as  near  the  comity-seat  as  you 
can.  It  will  always  build  up  first  and  land 
will  be  most  valuable  near  it.  Be  sure  that 
you  get  good  land.  Examine  it  well  before 
you  locate.  Take  your  time,  keep  your  eyas 
open,  don’t,  listen  to  other  people  (they  are 
just  looking  for  you  to  take  you  in),  but  judge 
for  yourself. 

But  where  shall  you  go  ?  I  must  not  partic¬ 
ularize  here.  I  can  give  yon  only  general  di¬ 
rections.  Go  to  some  of  the  places  T  indicate 
and  explore  the  laud  for  yourself.  Before  you 
do  this  you  must  decide  upon  what  particular 
branch  of  farming  you  expect  to  engage  in. 
Different,  localities  are  suited  for  different  ag¬ 
ricultural  industries.  A  region  well  adapted 
to  stock  raising  may  not  he  suitable  for  grain 
farming.  Common  sense  will  teach  you  this. 
For  grain  raising  exclusively  Dakota  Terri¬ 
tory  offers  the  most  advantages.  It  is  a  great 
wheat-producing  region.  But  I  ean  tell  you 
that  the  advantages  of  Dakota  have  been  rep¬ 
resented  greater  than  they  are  by  interested 
parties.  Wealth  cannot,  he  gained  there  in  a 
day.  Dollars  are  earned  only  by  hard,  earn¬ 
est  work  The  crops  are  not  so  good  as  gen¬ 
erally  reported.  There  has  been  a  great  rush 
thither,  and  land  has  advanced  rapidly  and  will 
yet.  advance,  but  more  slowly.  The  cold 
weather  is  a  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  the 
settler.  Good  markets  for  grain  can  always 
he  depended  upon,  for  now  railroads  are  go¬ 
ing  everywhere,  and  settlers  are  rushing  in  bv 
the  thousands;  nevertheless,  the  country  does 
not  offer  the  inducements  afforded  hv  the 
States  and  Territories  farther  south.  Stock- 
raising  in  Dakota  will  alwavs  be  so  hazardous 
and  expensive  that.  I  doubt  if  it  can  ever  be 
made  profitable.  The  climate  is  too  severe 
for  this  industry.  Neither  large  nor  small 
fruits  ean  be  raised  to  any  appreciable  extent; 
and  remember,  young  man,  that  your  family 
may  some  day  number  more  than  two,  and 
that  children  crave  for  and  delight  in  fruit 
aDd  grow  as  rosy  and  plump  upon  it  as  the 
fruit  itself.  Wyoming.  Colorado  and  Ne¬ 
braska  are  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  espe. 
cially  upon  a  large  scale.  The  absence  of 
fences,  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  timher. 
makes  herding  a  necessity,  save  where  the 
farmer  can  fence  with  wire.  Shelters  cost 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  nnd 
when  cattle  are  allowed  to  range  out  during 
the  Winter  many  succumb  to  the  severe- 
weather.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  grain  can  he  largely  raised  by  irrigation, 
and  the  markets  are  good.  In  some  localities, 
particularly  m  Nebinska,  the  laud  is  well 
adapted  to  mixed  fanning,  nnd  grain  can  be 
raised  without  irrigation.  [  never  saw  better 
crops  than  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago  in  some 
parts  of  Nebraska  where  irrigation  is  un¬ 
thought  of-  Western  Kansas  is  too  dry  for 
farmmg  except  along  the  river  banks  where 
irrigation  can  be  resorted  to.  Eastern  Kansas 
is  better  adapted  to  farming,  but  often  suffers 
severely  from  drought.  Stock  do  well  and 
can  be  raised  cheaply,  but  should  be  sheltered 
iu  Winter.  Now  Mexico  has  a  delightful  cli¬ 
mate  and  here  stock  can  range  throughout  the 
year  without  shelter.  But  irrigation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  grain,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  A  large  portion  of  the  Territory 
is  land  “condemned”  by  the  government  and 
valued  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  When 
irrigated  it  produces  wonderfully.  Farm  pro 
ducts  are  high  and  good  markets  are  alwavs 
afforded  bv  the  mining  towns,  A  man  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  has  cleared  *10,000  a  year 
for  several  veai-s  off  a  vineyard  of  eighteen 
acres  Washington  Territory  affords,  perhaps, 
the  best,  opening  of  all  to  the  young  settler. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  to  a  person 
east  of  the  Mississippi  it  seems  to  be  beyond 
bounds.  But  this  is  more  apparent  than 
real;  railroads  and  ocean  steamers  annihilate 
space. 

In  some  of  these  localities  land  cannot  be 
homesteaded,  pre-empted,  or  timber-claimed, 
but  it  can  be  bought  cheap.  Iu  the  other  hv 
calit.ies  homestead  titles  ran  lie  purchased  for 
from  two  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  A  good 
part  of  these  homesteaders  are  roving  charac¬ 
ters.  and  as  soon  as  they  can  sell  are  ready  to 
do  so  aud  to  move  on  to  newer  and  wilder  re¬ 
gions. 

As  soon  as  you  select  and  claim  your  laud 
go  to  work  to  put  up  a  shelter  on  it,  to  make  it 
a  farm  and  a  home,  plain,  humble,  ugly,  per¬ 
haps,  certainly  pioneer-like.  You  tnay  not 
feel  disposed  to  wait  two  or  five  or  ten  vein’s 
longer  before  you  consummate  vour  earthly 
bliss  by  marrying  that  girl.  It  will  not  be  at 
all  strange  if  about  a  year  after  you  locate 
you  come  back  to  the  old  neighborhood  and 
ask  that  girl  to  go  bark  with  you.  You  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  it  if  you  do.  If  she  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  girl,  worthy  of  a  pioneer’s 
love  aud  to  bo  a  pioneer’s  wife,  she  will  go 
willingly  and  gladly  with  you,  though  your 


house  is  a  dug-out  and  your  world  yourselves 
and  the  wilderness.  For  it  is  to  be  her  farm 
and  her  home,  too:  and  a  woman’s  hand,  a 
woman’s  head,  a  woman’s  heart  make  home 
for  those  she  loves  wherever  they  are.  Alone 
with  each  other,  the  ties  that  bind  you  as  one 
will  strengthen  as  they  will  not  among  the 
crowd.  The  angels  of  peace  and  happiness 
brood  most  tenderly  over  new  homes  in  the 
solitude. 

Your  lot  will  appear  to  you  to  be  a  bard 
one.  But  remembgr  that  you  are  a  pioneer 
and  do  Dot  forget  the  pioneers  that  have  gone 
before  yon.  Your  father  was,  perhaps,  a 
pioneer.  Keep  a  brave  heart  as  they  kept 
brave  hearts.  And  as  thev  found,  so  shall 
you  find,  that  labor  unlocks  the  bounteous 
storehouse  of  nature:  that  time  will  bring 
full  granaries  and  larger  herds;  that  the  same 
sun  lisrhts  the  slopes  of  Nebraska  that  gilds 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania ;  that,  the  same  moon 
floods  with  light  the  snows  of  Dakota  that 
crowns  with  silver  the  rocks  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  that  the  breezes  stir  as  softly  and  the 
birds  sing  as  sweetly  in  Kansas  as  in  New 
York;  that  love  and  contentment,  and  joys 
nntold  are  the  lot  of  the  pioneer,  and  that  to 
him  and  his  God  is  kind  and  verv  good. 

Socutits. 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  fair  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  held  at  Columbus, 
Sept.  8d  to  7th.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  and  the  fair  a  grand  financial 
success.  The  attendance  was  very  large — over 
40.1X10  people  were  present,  on  Thursday  and  the 
receipts  for  the  week  will  run  over  *36,000.  A 
very  large  number  of  the  visitors  never  look 
at  anything  in  the  fair,  as  they  come  for  the 
horse  trot  only.  The  posters  announcing  the 
fair  of  the  society  spoke  of  *25,000  in  prem¬ 
iums  and  then  put  the  speed  classes  and  races 
in  such  a  way  that  thev  forget  to  mention  this 
was  an  agricultural  fair.  A  large  amount  of 
the  above  premiums  ($3,300)  went  to  the  so- 
called  agricultural  horse  trots,  where  old 
rounders  under  the  whip  made  their  mile  in 
2.40  to  3.00  minutes.  If  these  trots  had  been 
abolished  and  the  above  amount  added  to  the 
horse  and  cattle  breeders’  premiums  it  would 
have  brought  out  a  much  finer  display  in  these 
departments  and  added  greatly  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  a  breeder  of  fine  stock  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  purposes  labors  under  great  disad¬ 
vantages.  A  horseman  with  an  old  “plug” 
that  costs  him  about  *50.  gets  from  *128  to  *350 
for  winning  a  so-called  horse  trot,  while  a  fine 
breeder  who  is  working  for  the  general  good 
of  the  farmer  and  breeding  only  fine  stock  for 
agricultural  purposes,  enters  a  fine  stalliou, 
bull,  or  cow  that  cost  him  or  is  worth  over 
*1,000,  and  what  does  he  get  ?  From  *25  to  *40 
if  he  obtains  the  first,  premium.  I  have  heard 
members  of  the  Ohio  Board  say  money  is  what 
they  are  after,  and  that  trotting  and  racing 
bring  the  crowd,  perfectly  regardless  of  the 
disreputable  class  of  people  that  a  race  always 
brings  together  to  prey  upon  the  respectable 
classes.  Exhibitors  grumble,  but  then  while 
without  exhibitors  there  would  be  no  fair, 
there  is  no  money  to  be  made  out  of  them. 
The  society  will  find  this  out  when  manufac¬ 
turers  refuse  to  show  at  horse  trots  and  stock 
breeders  stop  exhibiting  where  they  have  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  scrub  trotting  horses. 
Another  bad  feature  was  the  side-shows  and 
cheap  catch  penny  exhibits  for  which  privi¬ 
leges  were  sold.  They  are  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  on  a  fair  ground  both  to  regular  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  to  visitors. 

The  Cattle  Show  as  far  as  Short-horns  were 
concerned,  was  very  fine.  Of  Jerseys,  Holsteius 
and  Devons  there  were  fine  herds, but  the  favor¬ 
itism  shown  to  the  Short-horns  in  the  way  of 
premiums  in  this  State  drives  the  dairy  cattle 
breeders  away.  Tu  the  single  classes  the  Short¬ 
horns  received  $406,  as  against  *177  each  for 
Jerseys,  Ayrsliires  and  Holsteius,  while  in  the 
herd  premiums  they  class  the  Holsteius  and 
Ayrshires  together,  giving  the  Jerseys  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class.  This  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
Ayrshires  away  from  the  fair,  there  not  being 
a  single  entry  of  this  breed  in  the  class. 
Auother  year  the  society  say  that  they  will  put 
all  breeds  on  an  equal  footing  as  far  as  prem¬ 
iums  are  concerned.  Of  Short-horns  there 
were  about  150  head,  including  many  of  the 
finest  herds  in  the  State.  The  animals  were  in 
prime  condition  and  looked  well.  The  exhibit 
showed  that  the  first  aim  of  breeders  in  this 
class  is  beef,  and  that  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  praise  up  the  Short  horns  for  the 
dairy,  they  d»  not  exhibit  milking  Short-horns 
at  the  fairs. 

Holsteius  made  a  fair  showing,  there  being 
about  60  head  on  exhibition  E.  Huiderkooper, 
of  Pennsylvania,  carried  off  the  herd  premium 
with  his  fiue  herd  headed  by  “Billy  Bolyn.” 
The  Holstein  Bull  “Third  Consul,”  age  six 
years,  weight  3,500  ‘pounds,  attracted  a  great 


deal  of  attention  and  showed  what  the  Hol- 
steins  could  do  in  the  way  of  beef.  The  Dev¬ 
ons  were  represented  by  three  small  herds  of 
very  fine  cattle.  Of  Herefordsthere  were  one 
fine  herd  aud  a  few  single  entries.  Jerseys 
were  represented  by  17  head  from  the  How¬ 
land  Stock  Farm  of  Cornelius  Eastbope,  and 
small  herds  belonging  to  Hon.  C.  Delano  and 
the  Ohio  State  University.  Mr.  Easthope  is 
building  up  a  very  fine  herd.  It  is  headed  by 
“King  of  Ashantee”  and  “IFeston  1st.”  and 
includes  such  cows  as  “Daisy  of  St.  Peters 
1st.”  “Nancy  Lee  2nd,”  etc.  They  carried  off 
most  of  the  premiums  in  this  class.  Mr.  East- 
hope’s  herd  now  numbers  75  hpad.  aDd  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States. 
Another  year,  if  the  society  advances  their 
premiums  as  they  promise  to  do,  there  will  be 
a  finer  show  of  Jerseys  and  more  competition. 

The  Sheep  Exhibition  was  excellent,  as 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  Ohio  has 
more  sheep  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  As 
usual,  the  Marinos  were  the  most  numerous. 
There  were,  however,  some  very  fine  Cots- 
wolds, South  Downs  and  Leicester,  with  quite  a 
number  of  imported  Oxford  Downs  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Downs.  A.  TV.  Clapp  showed  a  fine  flock 
of  imported  Oxford  Downs  headed  by  the  17- 
month-old  ram  “Lord  Claphara.”  T.  M.  Ben¬ 
nington  showed  a  fine  flock  of  25  Shropshire 
Downs. 

Swine  numbered  4457  head,  constituting  one 
of  the  finest  exhibits  ever  seen  i  n  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  black  breeds  were  decidedly  in  the 
majority,  The  Poland-Chinas  numbered  212, 
the  Berksbires  about  150,  while  the  rest  were 
Yorkshires  and  Chester- Whites.  Breeders  feel 
happy  over  the  prices. 

The  Horse  Show  was  large  and  fine.  The 
competition  between  draft  stallions  was  espe- 
ciallv  strong,  there  being  26  competitors  in 
this  class.  The  first  premium  was  earned  off 
by  the  imported  Clydesdale  stallion,  “Sir  Gar¬ 
net, ’’owned  by  the  West  Liberty  Importing 
Companv. 

Vegetable  and  Farm  Produce  Hall 
was  well  filled  with  a  fine  exhibit  of  grains 
and  garden  products.  The  State  University 
had  a  very  instructive  exhibit  of  grains,  etc., 
from  their  Experimental  Station,  a  fuller  re¬ 
port  of  which  will  be  made  later.  Garden 
truck,  potatoes,  etc.,  seem  to  have  done  wel’ 
all  through  the  State  the  past  season,  and  far¬ 
mers  are  takiue  sufficient  interest  in  this  line 
to  fill  up  this  Hall  with  a  more  than  creditable 
display.  They  have  been  well  paid  for  their 
trouble  hy  the  interest  taken  in  their  exhihits 
by  visitors,  thanks  to  the  Rural  and  other 
papers,  which  are  instructing  the  agricultural 
puhlic  as  to  the  value  of  new  varieties  of  grains 
and  vegetables.  There  was  a  verv  large  show 
of  tomatoes,  of  which  the  Acme  seemed  to 
.stand  at  the  head.  The  Beautv  of  Hebron 
and  White  Elephant,  first  disseminated  by  the 
RuralNew-Yorkek,  still  'hold  their  position 
among  the  best  of  potatoes,  and  were  in  nearly 
every  exhibit. 

Floral  Hall  had  a  small  display  mostly 
local,  though  there  were  some  fine  designs  and 
quite  a  good  display  of  potted  and  foliage 
plants. 

Fruit  Hall  was  well  filled  with  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  etc.,  the  crop  of  which  is  al¬ 
most  a  failure  in  this  State.  This  is  the  “off” 
year  for  apples.  Peaches  are  also  a  poor 
crop,  insects  and  rot  taking  two-thirds  of  the 
crop.  There  was  nothing  new  on  exhibition. 
Grapes  rotted  badly  all  through  the  State.  Con¬ 
cords  and  Catawhns  will  not  average  over 
200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  at  the  Islands  and 
along  the  northern  tier,  and  but  little  hotter 
in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  Ives  with¬ 
stood  the  rot  very  wen,  and  where  this  varie¬ 
ty  is  grown  there  will  be  au  average  yield. 
The  season  is  fully  two  weeks  late  and  the 
show  of  grapes  was  very  light.  Grapes  grown 
in  the  cities  are  not  affected  bv  the  rot  or 
blight  nearly  so  badly  as  those  in  country 
places.  Pears  were  a  fair  showing. 

Poultry  made  a  very  large  and  fine  display. 
Connected  with  it  was  an  excellent  show  of 
pigeons,  one  feature  of  which  was  a  flight  of 
homing  or  carrier  pigeons  on  Friday  from  the 
grand  stand. 

The  Dairy  Show  was  not  large — con¬ 
sisting  of  only  two  lots  of  cheese  and  a 
few  small  butter  exhibits.  It  is  evident  the 
dairymen  of  this  State  do  not.  take  the  inter¬ 
est  they  should  iu  their  Stare  Fair,  or  else 
they  are  discouraged  hy  the  comparatively 
little  encouragement  given  to  the  exhibition 
of  dairy  as  well  as  other  agricultural  products, 
Herrick's  full-cream  dairy  cheese  made  and 
exhibited  by  B.  B.  Herrick,  deserves  special 
mentiou  as  au  extra  fine  article.  The  dairy 
implement  men  were  fairly  represented;  one 
enterprising  manufacturer  had  a  creamery 
making  butter  on  the  grounds. 

The  Agricultural  Implement  men  were 
out  in  full  force,  making  as  fiue  a  display  as 
was  ever  seeu  iu  this  State.  The  larger 
manufacturers  have  fine  buildings  of  their 
owti  in  which  to  display  their  machines. 
The  larger  machinery,  such  as  thrashing 
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machines,  saw-mills,  engines,  clover-hullers, 
tile-mills,  etc. ,  are  shown  on  the  outskirts  of 
these  buildings  in  full  operation,  making  a 
very  lively  and  at  the  same  time  instructive 
display.  The  interest  taken  in  labor-saving 
implements  could  easily  be  seen  by  the  crowds 
that  would  gather  around  seeking  the  latest 
information  on  new  grain  drills,  self-bind¬ 
ers,  mowers,  reapers,  plows,  potato-diggers, 
feed  mills,  tile  mills,  etc.  A  new  power  pota¬ 
to  digger,  the  “Lewis,"  made  by  Lewis  Hamp¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
There  have  only  been  a  few  of  them  made, 
and  as  soon  as  thoroughly  tested,  a  report  of 
their  action  will  be  made  through  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  A  new  grain  drill  known  as 
the  Clipper  Press  Drill,  has  steel  runners 
opening  the  drill  followed  by  iron  pressure 
wheels  which  press  the  earth  down  evenly 
on  the  grain.  The  Wayne  Agricultural 
Works  had  their  new  corn  planter  on  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  also  a  new  binder  truck  the 
front  wheels  of  which  can  be  removed,  and 
which  can  be  used  in  place  of,  and  act  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  caster  wheel  in  connection  with 
their  grain  drill,  doing  away  with  the  side 
lash  on  the  horses.  P.  P.  Mast  & 
Co.,  showed  their  caster  wheel  attachment 
to  the  Buckeye  drill,  the  same  as  lately 
illustrated  in  the  Rural.  They  also 
have  a  new  and  valuable  improvement 
in  the  shape  of  a  rotary  glass  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributor  with  positive  force  feed.  As  glass 
will  not  corrode,  fertilizers  Lave  no  effect  on 
it.  A  new  lawn  mower,  known  as  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  made  by  the  Continental  Mower 
Co  ,  with  eight  and  nine-inch  whee's  for  mow¬ 
ing  lawns  where  the  grass  is  eight  or  nine 
inches  high,  seems  to  be  a  very  good  machine. 
The  Newark  Machine  Co.  showed  a  new  Fan- 
Mill  known  as  the  Monarch,  which  differs 
from  other  milks — it  is  set  high  so  as  to  sack 
the  graiu  right  from  the  mill ;  it  makes  from 
three  to  five  separations,  has  a  lateral  shake 
and  also  an  independent  shake  of  the  bottom 
sieves,  and  a  deflecting  and  adjustable  tail 
board  to  regulate  the  draft.  This  mill  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  valuable  device  for  the  farmer. 

A  new  plow,  the  Economist,  made  by  the 
Economist  Plow  Co.,  attracted  much  notice. 
This  is  a  new  light  chilled  or  steel  plow.  The 
frame  of  the  w  heel  and  jointer  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  are  of  malleable  iron;  the  share  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  point  or  nose  is  separate 
from  the  wing  or  cutting  blade.  Both  nose 
and  wiug  are  equal-sided  or  reversible,  as  soon 
as  either  part  becomes  worn  od  the  bottom  it 
is  turned  over,  bringing  the  self -sharpened 
upper  edge  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  It 
makes  a  very  light  plow,  and  if  it  proves  as 
durable  as  its  manufacturers  claim — and  they 
are  old  aDd  tried  men  in  the  business — it  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  labor-saving  im¬ 
plements  of  the  country.  One  of  these  plows 
will  be  sent  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Farm 
and  be  reported  on  after  it  lias  been  tested. 
Binders  were  in  great  profusion  and  nearly  all 
the  grain  States  were  represented  by  their 
favor  te  manufacturers. — The  “Wood.’’  “John¬ 
ston,”  “Minneapolis,”  “Dennet,”  “Buckeye,” 
“Esterly,”  "McCormick,”  “Champion,”  “Dor¬ 
sey,”  “Plano,”  “Toledo,”  “Fremont,”  “Brown” 
and  many  others  were  shown  to  crowds  of 
interested  visitors.  The  “Buckeye”  uew 
down  or  platform  binder,  being  the  first  low- 
down  binder  to  make  a  success,  deserves  a 
ittle  mention.  This  machine  is  lower  and 
ighter  than  ordinary  binders,  and  can  be 
worked  by  two  horses  The  graiu  is  elevated 
over  the  main  wheel  only,  requiring  much  less 
power  to  run  the  binder  machinery.  It  will 
pass  through  a  ten -loot  gate.  About  a  month 
ago  I  sa  w  this  machine  at  work  in  afield  of  very 
heavy  tangled  oats  and  it  did  its  work  perfectly. 

A  feature  of  this  fair  was  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  grounds  at  night  by  the 
electric  light.  This  kept  the  crowd  on  the 
grounds  until  9  or  10  P.  M.,  and  brought  out 
numbers  at  night  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  found  time  to  visit  the  fair.  The 
society  would  make  a  great  improvement 
in  their  cattle  show  if  they  would  comjiel 
exhibitors  to  put,  up  their  cards  giving  names 
and  breeding  of  the  stock  ou  Tuesday  at  the 
latest.  As  it  is,  in  many  cases  these  cards  are 
not  up  until  Thursday  morning  and  strang¬ 
ers,  unless  they  happen  to  run  across  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  himself — which  happens  about  one 
time  in  a  hundred— nave  to  guess  the  stock. 
At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  this  rule  is  compul¬ 
sory,  aud  one  is  not  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  last  day  to  find  the  cards  up,  while  in 
many  cases  here  they  are  not  put  up  at  all.  The 
society  could  also  improve  on  their  judges  of 
dairy  cattle.  w.  H.  K. 

Notes  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 

The  fruit  looked  rather  sickly  as  seen  by 
the  electric  light. 

There  would  have  lieen  an  immense  crush 
on  the  grounds  on  Thursday  if  about  one-half 
of  the  45,00  people  present  had  not  neglected 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  fair  and  paid 
attept'jqrj  (rtcUisiyely  to  the  horse  trpft  nod 


side-shows.  The  half  that  went  for  instruc¬ 
tion  return  thanks  for  this,  as  it  afforded 
them  a  better  opportunity  to  examine  the  ex¬ 
hibits. 


Prof.  Lazknby,  “  Uncle  Waldo”  and  a 
number  of  other  valuable  contributors  to  the 
Rural  visited  the  Rural's  head-quarters  on 
the  grounds. 

Is  there  a  Short-horn  ring  in  the  Ohio 
State  Board?  This  question  was  often  asked 
ou  the  grounds.  The  interest  in  Short- horns 
could  be  plainly  seen  when  they  were  shown 
in  the  ring.  They  attracted  three  times  as 
large  a  crowd  as  any  other  breed  while  show¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Easthope’s  line  herd  of  Jerseys  de¬ 
served  more  competition  than  they  had.  He 
carried  off  the  premiums  too  easily. 

In  the  sweepstake  premiums  between  Kol- 
steins  and  Ayrsbires  where  milk  alone  stands 
first  the  Ayrshires  have  not  a  fair  show. 
Why  not  give  them  a  separate  class  like  the 
Jerseys? 

The  only  trouble  with  the  handsome  Rural 
Fair  Edition  on  the  grounds  was  that  there 
‘  ‘.wasn’t  enough  of  ’em. "  k. 
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STRAY  NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMERS’ 
WIVES’  CLUB. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Club,  care-worn 
looking  Mrs.  Reed  said  to  her  next  neighbor: 
“1  do  not  see  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Dewitt,  that 
while  you  are  older  than  I  am  aud  have  a 
larger  family  to  work  for  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  help  that  I  have,  that  you  always 
seem  to  be  in  such  good  spirits.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  your  secret,  for  there  must  be 
one.”  “Why,”  replied  Mrs.  Dewitt,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  something  in  natural  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  I  use  all  the  head-work  that  I  can 
and  give  myself  a  chauge  of  scene  as  often  as 
it  is  possible,  When  I  was  a  younger  house¬ 
keeper  I  used  to  set  myself  to  accomplish  just 
so  much,  aud  then  crowd  myself  until  it  was 
done,  no  matter  how  tired  I  was;  but  I  have 
learned  better  since  then.  Now’  1  can  look 
calmly  at  an  unfinished  piece  of  work.  The 
other  day  I  had  been  whitewashing  over-head 
and  was  papering  a  bed-room  upstairs,  and 
thought  perhaps  I  could  finish  it  by  night.  At 
dinner-time  William  said  to  me,  ‘Mary,  I  have 
got  to  drive  over  to  the  reaper  works  to  get 
some  repairs  this  afternoon,  can’t  you  go, 
too  ?’  How  can  I  leave  my  papering,  said  I. 
‘Won’t  that  keep,’ said  he,  ‘farcnere’  wives  can 
always  work, but  they  can  only  have  recreation 
when  it  is  convenient.  Better  get  ready.’  So 
I  closed  the  door  ou  my  improvements,  gave 
my  girls  directions  about  what  waste  be  done 
in  my  absence,  (for  young  girls  must  get  ac¬ 
customed  te  taking  charge  now  and  then),  and 
went,  and  what  a  lovely  ride  I  had!  Ten 
miles  through  a  variety  of  country.  Some  of 
the  way  the  road  wound  past  groves  that 
were  as  beautiful  as  parks,  then  a  roiling 
prairie,  where  for  the  same  amount  of  labor 
the  farms  show  so  much  more  than  a  farm  in 
the  openings.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  noted 
the  style  of  all  the  houses  aud  the  door  yards 
too.  There  is  as  much  expression  in  a  house 
and  its  surroundings  very  often  as  there  is  in 
the  human  face.  The  lawns  that  showed  that 
much  time  had  been  spent  on  them  usually 
had  round  beds  of  geraniums,  which  made  a 
very  brilliant  show  of  color,  or  else  walks  bor¬ 
dered  with  foliage  plants;  but  the  plainer  ones 
had  beds  of  double  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas, China 
Asters,  Marigolds  aud  such  old  varieties.  1 
was  always  sure  that  some  dear  old-l'ashioned 
sou]  lived  in  such  places,  even  if  I  did  not  see 
her  seated  on  the  porch  in  a  low  chair,  placid¬ 
ly  knitting.  In  contrast  with  these  things 
which  brought  back  old  times,  was  the  wild 
flowers  I  uoted  as  we  crossed  the  marsh  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  town.  It  is  a  mile  wide  aud 
I  do  DOtknow  how  many  miles  long.  The  fall 
wild  grass  was  green  and  luxuriant,  and  here 
aud  there  amongst  it  were  the  gay  field 
Lilies,  which  almost  Reamed  to  nod  a  friendly 
greeting  to  me,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Meadow 
bloomed  in  abundance,  in  the  rich  moist  soil, 
and  I  saw  a  few  stalks  of  the  beautiful  Cardi¬ 
nal  Flower;  but  what  seemed  most  natural  was 
a  quantity  of  Jewel  Weed  that  grew  on  the 
side  of  a  ditch.  I  thought  of  the  days  when 
as  children  we  used  te  touc  h  the  seed  pods  as 
they  ripened,  te  see  them  fly  open  and  throw 
the  seed  in  every  direction  That  afternoon’s 
ride,  although  it  was  August  and  the  roads 
dusty,  seemed  to  take  a  year  from  my  age. 
Then  the  bustle  of  the  lively  little  town  was 
another  agreeable  diversion,  as  well  as  the 
happy  meeting  with  old  friends  seldom  seen, 

and  the  auiwwted  talk  pf  Wifi  huwneee  mm 


and  women  at  the  tea-table  gave  us  something 
new  to  think  of,  and  the  drive  home  in  the 
cool  evening  completed  the  day’s  enjoyment. 
In  the  morning  1  resumed  my  work  w  here  1 
had  left  off,  and  was  abundantly  satisfied 
with  the  progress  1  made.”  Mrs.  Reed  still 
looked  puzzled.  “I  wish  I  could  do  the  same, 
but  someway  it  always  seems  as  if  duty  forced 
me  to  keep  working  constantly  while  there  is 
so  much  te  be  done.” 

“But,”  said  Mrs.  Dewitt,  “it  is  not  your  duty 
te  do  more  than  you  aro  able  to  do  and  keep 
well  and  cheerful;  you  know  the  old  hymn 
says:  ‘It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live.’  ” 

Neither  is  it  all  of  housekeeping  to  see  that 
your  family  is  well  fed  aud  clothed  and  your 
daily  work  done,  unless  you  make  the  most  of 
yourself,  which  you  cannot  do  if  you  are  al¬ 
ways  over- worked.  Dokinda. 


NEW  STYLE  OF  THE  “HOUR-GLASS. 
STAND.” 


MRS.  C.  S.  JONES. 


The  ordinary  hour-glass-stand  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  forming  them  into  little  Japanese- 
looking  affairs,  instead  of  the  old  way  of 
merely  covering  the  skeleton  with  cloth  ma¬ 
terial.  Many  persons  collect  a  large  uurnber 
of  spools  of  the  numbers  ordinarily  used  upon 
the  sewing  machines,  and  these  may  be  uti¬ 
lized  with  decided  advantage  ou  these  stands. 
Thus,  having  your  circular  or  hexagonal,  top 
and  bottom  pieces  of  one-inch  pine  lioard 
united  by  the  30-inch  rod,  take  lengths  of 
stout  annealed  wire  upon  which  string  (?)  the 
spools,  (using  one  or  several  sizes,  as  most  con¬ 
venient.  but  arranging  them  regularly],  one 
or  more  button-moulds,  or  the  little  spools  up¬ 
on  which  silk,  tape,  etc.,  arc  wound,  placed 
between,  forms  a  still  better  appearance.  When 
all  are  strung,  arrange  the  wires  cqui-distant 
around  the  top  and  bottom,  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  centre  of  the  rod,  passing  the 
ends  through  holes  bored  in  the  proper  places, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  extend 
entirely  through  the  boards.  These  may  be 
placed  at  greater  or  less  distance  apart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  worker,  but  about 
three  inches  appears  the  best.  Next  make  the 
top  pieces  perfectly  smooth  and  give  first  a 
coat  of  white  paint,  followed  when  dry  by  two 
coats  of  Copal  varnish.  Prepare  a  number  of 
designs,  such  as  you  find  upon  Japanese  or 
Chinese  wares,  outlining  and  cutting  them 
from  letter  paper;  paste  these  upon  the  dry 
varnished  surface  and  having  some  lamp  black 
smoothly  incorporated  with  varnish,  with  a 
very  fine  cornel’s  brush  go  around  each  figure, 
then  with  a  larger  bristle  brush,  such  as  paint¬ 
ers  use  for  sash  work,  paint  the  remaining 
ground.  Give  two  coats,  and  when  dry  cover 
the  surface  with  a  wet  towel,  or  moisten  each 
figure,  and  when  soaked  remove  the  papers, 
wash  off  all  paste  and  wipe  cleau.  if  neces¬ 
sary,  when  diy,  touch  up  or  interline  any  fig¬ 
ures  that  can  be  thus  improved  with  black 
paint,  and  give  it  a  coat  of  varnish  over  the 
entire  surface,  followed  when  dry  by  a  rub¬ 
bing  with  pulverized  pumice-stone  ou  a  wet 
cloth,  rinse  clean,  and  repeat  until  a  highly 
polished  surface  is  obtained. 

Paint  all  the  spools  in  like  manner,  narrow' 
stripes  of  gold  aud  color  round  them,  spirally 
or  in  rings.  This  is  more  easily  done  before 
passing  the  wires  through  them,  and  the  entire 
stand  should  be  ebomzed  prior  to  fastening 
them  in  place. 

A  bracelet  made  of  the  spools  on  which  tape 
or  braid  is  wound,  strung  on  wire  should  bind 
the  strands  of  wire  round  the  upright  at  the 
point  where  they  unite  ill  the  centre,  aud  pen¬ 
dants  of  several  sizes  of  but  ton-moulds,  tbo 
largest  in  centre  gradually  diminishing  ut.  each 
end,  struug  upon  cord,  should  hang  from  the 
top  of  each  w  ire.  Chains  of  wood  suspended 
round  the  sides,  add  very  greatly  to  1  he  fanci¬ 
ful  appearance,  and  a  neatly  e lionized  mould¬ 
ing  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  edge  of  the 
upper  and  lower  boards. 

The  lieauty  of  these  tables  cannot  be  realized 
until  seen,  and  they  are  well  worth  a  trial. 


TWO  WAYS. 


EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


MRS.  BEHIND  HAND. 

“  Oh  dear,  how  tired  I  am !  Aud  do  the 
best  I  can  1  don’t  see  how  I’m  to  get  all  the 
children  ready  for  school.  With  the  pears 
and  grapes  and  peaches  to  keep  me  busy  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  1  just  have  to  hurry  and 
rush  so  with  the  sewing  that  I'm  not  half  way 
doing  it.  1  shall  have  to  keep  two  of  the  girls 
at  home  a  week  or  two  I  suppose,  and  they’ll 
eompluin  dreadfully  about  being  left  behiud. 
The  baby  needs  his  red  flannel  uudersuits  this 
very  day,  but  it  ‘11  lie  two  or  three  yet  before 
1  get  them  made.  Pll  have  to  sew  on  buttons 
after  night  aud  John  ’ll  just  have  to  go  to 
town  and  buy  stockings  and  leggings  for  the 
children,  it’ll  take  well  ou  to  ten  dollars  too; 
yvlieu  J  plight  foot  up  their  old  dubs  if  I  only 


had  time.  Dear!  how  our  city  company 
through  August  has  thrown  me  back  with  my 
work.  It  was  nice  to  have  them  here  but  I 
could  get  nothiug  done.” 

MRS.  BUSY-HAND. 

“  School  begins  iu  two  weeks;  I  must  have 
the  children  look  over  their  books  to-day  aud 
tell  me  w  lmt.  they  need  so  I  can  get  a  supply 
of  slates,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  when  we  go  to  the 
city  next  week  to  spend  three  days  with  un¬ 
cle.  What  a  frosty  morning!  I’m  so  glad 
the  children’s  warm  stockings  and  red  flannels 
are  all  ready.  Paul  laughingly  called  me 
Solomau’s  w  ise  woman  yesterday  when  he  gave 
me  twenty -five  dollars  to  spend  for  Winter 
clothiug  and  I  told  him  every  garment  was 
ready.  Butter  and  eggs  hail  bought  the  little 
newr  material  needed  and  the  lost  of  July  saw 
every  garment  folded  a  way  ready  for  buttons 
and  button-holes,  no  time  for  them  while 
ruby  currants  and  luscious  berries  invited  us 
to  prepare  for  Winter  stores.  August  is  a 
splendid  •  button-hole’  month,  Rose  says,  aud 
it  always  proves  so  to  us.  Our  fingers  can 
easily  busy  themselves  with  such  light,  tasks 
while  listening  to  the  reading,  music  and  enter¬ 
taining  talk  of  city  mints  and  cousins.  It 
takes  quite  an  array  of  button-holes  for  six 
little  gii'l’s  aprons.  Then  thoso  happy, 
leisurely  afternoons  that  we  spent  knitting 
tops,  heels,  toes  or  feet  to  last  Winter’s  hose 
and  re-modeling  the  ribbed  socks,  of  husband 
aud  my  two  college  boys,  for  leggings  for 
little  rollicking  school  girls.  A  1  ittle  ingenuity 
and  bright  dyes  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  is 
surprising  how,  with  these  two  commodities 
one  can  meet  the  needs  of  a  largo  family 
and  yet  there  is  not  an  oddly  attired  one  in 
my  flock.  I  shall  keep  the  twenty-five  dollars 
to  assist  Santo  Claus  in  preparations  for 
Christmas.  This  is  the  last  day  for  preserves 
and  jelly  and  not  an  empty  can  or  jar  shall 
stand  to  remind  me  that  Summer  fruits  have 
been  wasted.  Winter  is  coming  with  long 
evenings  for  reading  aud  study. 


ABOLISH  THE  BARREL  CISTERN. 


In  the  early  days  of  Illinois  if  the  settler 
was  enabled  to  gut  an  empty  barrel  to  put  un¬ 
der  the  eaves  of  the  Iog-cabiu,  to  catch  the 
rain  as  itdesceudea  from  the  roof  of  shakes,  it 
was  a  source  of  happiness,  aud  gave  an  air  of 
refinement  to  that  primitive  home,  where  Hope 
and  Faith  was  the  mainspring  which  carried 
them  through  many  trials.  Just  before  elec¬ 
tion  was  the  time  to  get  barrels.  The  “tavern- 
keeper”  sold  one  to  the  pioneer,  who  took  it 
home,  and  his  wife  was  so  glad  she  bowed  her 
head  over  that  barrel  and  “hurrahed  for 
Harrison,”  and  smiled  to  hear  the  echo  of  her 
voice;  although  she  never  had  heard  of  a  “Suf¬ 
frage  Convention.” 

After  many  years  the  log-cabin  with  the 
old  whisky  barrel  was  deserted  for  the  new 
house,  new  furniture,  and  some  of  the  modern 
improvements,  there  being  as  yet  no  new  cis¬ 
tern.  Now,  the  blue  kerosene  barrel,  which 
is  neutral  in  politics,  stands  beneath  the  eaves 
of  the  new  house,  as  a  monument  to  old-time 
necessities  aud  old  customs.  But  it  furnishes 
such  a  limited  supply  of  soft- water  that  it 
must  tie  used  very  sparingly. 

We  sav,  roll  that  old  barrel  away,  make  a 
largo  substantial  cistern,  get  a  stove  with  a 
reservoir,  aud  keep  up  with  the  times  in  your 
manner  of  living.  Do  not  be  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  old  times  sake,  but  surround  your¬ 
self  with  tile  necessaries,  and  then  you  can 
take  comfort  and  lie  happy. 

Mary  Edwood. 


Domestic  (£  to  noun) 

_ CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. _ 

PEN  THOUGHTS  FROM  EVERY-DAY 
HOUSE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  tiave  had  so  many  pleasant  lettere  from 
Rural  readers  lately,  some  of  them  very 
unxious  and  kindly— “Are  you  sick  ?”  “Why 
don’t  you  write?’  and  other  questions  till  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  been  absent  from  my  family  aud 
was  receiving  a  “welcome  home.”  The  truth 
is  that  the  department  has  been  ro  full,  the 
articles  published  so  faithful  to  our  needs,  that 
I  have  not  felt  “the  spirit  move  me.”  Aud 
then  “  Aunt  Mabby”  is  so  kind,  and  tells  us, 
to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  the  little  things 
that  housekeepers  so  often  need,  while  Mary 
Wager-Fisher  gives  us  much  practical  help. 
Before  me  lies  a  note  now  from  a  “farmer," 
and  he  says:  "  Woman’s  work  ou  the  farm 
would  !>e  greatly  lightened,  if  they  would  act 
upon  the  good  hints  given  by  “Mrs.  Fisher” 
and  “Lora,”  iu  Rural  of  August  11th.  They 
might  then  learn  how  to  avoid  much  unneces¬ 
sary  labor,  uud  feel  better  for  it. 

A  lady  writing  from  Vermont,  says:  “1  should 
like  to  give  readers  of  the  Rural  my  way  of 
doing  up  starched  clothes,  For  thi  ee  hue  shirts 
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I  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  starch,  then  make 
a  pint  of  suds  with  white  soap,  and  after  dis¬ 
solving  the  starch,  put  half  the  suds  with  it. 
After  dipping  them  in  the  starch  and  wring¬ 
ing  out,  dip  into  the  suds  and  squeeze  dry. 
I  rub  my  irons  with  beeswax,  and  wipe  clean 
so  do  not  dread  the  ironing,  as  once  E  did.” 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  learn  how  others 
have  overcome  difficulties,  and  that  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  use  we  find  for  this  department  of  the 
paper — an  interchange  of  ideas  given  to  help 
each  other.  If  I  called  on  you,  and  found  an 
extra-nice  cake  for  tea,  ten  to  one  you  would 
offer  me  the  recipe.  I  f  I  told  you  I  bad  trouble 
i  n  a  certain  department  of  housekeeping,  I 
know  it  is  in  woman’s  helpful  nature  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  her  experience,  that  may 
lead  to  an  easier  method.  And  if  there  is 
nothing  else  we  can  do  well,  we  can  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  cheerful  submission.  No  matter  what 
our  duties  may  lie,  there  are  others  that  have 
heavier  cares  and  greater  trials.  Let  us  be 
thankful,  therefore,  and  if  our  lines  are  cast 
in  pleasant  places  we  can  all  the  better  help 
those  whose  way  is  rough  and  thorny.  It  is 
txot  overwork  that  kills;  it  is  not  the  round  of 
daily  toil,  so  much  as  the  constant  fretting 
against  work  that  Is  distasteful.  I  know  a 
young  girl  whose  daily  toil  was  severe,  who 
had  to  assist  a  younger  brother  and  feeble 
father  iu  a  11  the  details  of  their  farm.  She  loved 
them,  but  chafed  against-  the  labor,  and  with 
artistic  tastes  felt  herself  a  slave.  A  frightful 
steamboat  accideut  killed  the  young  brother, 
at  her  side,  the  farm  is  now  sold,  the  mother 
died  lately  of  sheer  grief.  The  daughter  is 
now  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  love  for  art,  to 
study,  But  the  former  life  looks  happy  in  the 
past;  work  is  nothing  to  the  wearing  grief  aud 
sorrow  that  are  hers.  Oh,  weary  heart,  try  to 
see  and  accept  the  joy  of  the  present,  and 
make  the  best  of  life. 


^UbuUanmt.a  ^dmtiisiing 


many  easily  prepared  soups.  The  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  four  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  any  bones 
or  trimmings  of  other  meat;  two  large  onions, 
each  stuck  with  cloves;  half  a  teaspoouful  of 
pepper;  a  head  of  celery;  three  carrots;  salt 
and  mace  and  quarts  of  cold  water.  Cut 
up  the  meat,  put  in  all  the  ingredients  together 
and  stew  in  a  covered  pan  for  four  hours.  Do 
not  let  It  boil  quickly,  as  that  hardens  the  con¬ 
tents.  Remove  scum  as  it  rises,  and  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve.  It  will  be  found  strong 
enough  for  all  purposes.  mrh.  barnes. 

MOUS8EI.INE  PODDING. 

Take  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  of  butter,  the 
rind  of  one  lemon  aud  the  juice  of  two,  with  the 
yelks  of  ten  eggs  to  be  mixed  in  a  sauce  pan 
and  stirred  on  a  slow  tire.  Strain  the  mixture 
aud  pour  among  it  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  after 
whisking  them  to  a  froth.  Place  in  a  mold 
aud  steam  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  with  jam, 
or  sauce. 
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The  Corbin 

Harrow 


Fear  of  discovery,  when  sin?  reso;\s  to 
false  hair  and  dyes,  is  a,  source  of  con¬ 
stant  anxiety  to  her.  The  very  persons 
from  whom  she  most  desires  to  hide  tin 
waning  of  her  charms  arc  the  ones  most 
likely  to  make  the  discovery.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  regain 
and  retain  all  the  beauty  of  hair  that  wa. 
her  pride  in  youth.  Let  her  use  Avicit’a 
Hair  \  tool?,  and.  not  only  will  her  hair 
cease  to  fall  out,  hut  a  new  growth  will 
appear  where  the  scalp  has  been  denuded; 
ami  locks  that  arc  turning  grav,  or  have 
actually  grown  white,  will  return  to  their 
pristine  freshness  and  brilliance  of  eoloi. 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  cures 

Hereditary  Baldness. 

fi rouge  Mayer.  Flntonio.  7 Vr os, was 
bald  at  £1  years  of  age,  as  his  ancestors 
bad  been  for  several  generations.  One 
bottle  of  Hair  Vigor  started  a  growth  of 
soft,  downy  hair  all  over  his  scalp,  which 
soon  became  thick,  long,  and  Vigorous. 


HOMINY  WAFFLES. 

To  two  teacups  of  hot  hominy  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter;  when  cold,  add  one  cup  of 
sifted  wheat  flour,  a  little  salt,  aud  enough 
milk  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  add  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  mix  well  and  bake  in  a  waffle  tin. 

A  SOUTHERN  HOUSEWIFE. 

SPRINKLINGS. 

A  good  paste  for  fastening  labels  on  cons  is 
made  of  flour  to  if  hie  h  is  added  a  little  brown 
sugar  and  gum-arabic. 

Potatoes  make  very  nice  muffins,  boiled  and 
mashed  with  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  two 
eggs  beaten  into  them  and  a  little  warm  water 
added  together  with  a  small  bit  of  yeast  cake 
dissolved,  and  a  little  warm  milk  and  flour  till 
all  of  the  proper  consistency.  Set  iu  a  warm 
place  to  rise,  and  bake  in  rings. 

APPLE  JELLY. 

I  have  discarded  the  old  proportion  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice  as  too  sweet 
to  be  wholesome.  The  berries  are  put  into  a 
porcelain  kettle  after  being  squeezed  through 
the  jelly  bag  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
is  used  to  the  pint.  1  stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  boil  it  from  20  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  when  it  will  usually  jell,  and  be  acid 
enough  to  be  pleasant.  Leave  uncovered  till 
COld.  GLADDYS  WAYNE. 


The  Only  Perfect 


is  not  a  tlgr,  but.Tiy  healthful  stimulation 
of  the  roots  aud  color  glands,  speedily 
restores  to  its  original  color  hair  that  is 

Turning  Cray. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Deamkr,  Point  of 
Rooks,  Mil.,  had  her  hair  suddenly 
blanched  by  fright,  during  the  late  civil 
war.  Ay kk’s  Hair  Vigor  restored  it 
to  its  natural  color,  and  made  it  softer, 
glossier,  and  more  abundant  than  it  had 
been  before. 

Scalp  Diseases 

Which  cause  dryness,  brittleness,  and  fall¬ 
ing  of  ‘lie  hair,  dandruff,  itching,  and 
annoying  sores,  are  all  quicklv  cured  by 
\Yr,u’sllAiK  Vigor.  It  cured IIkrrerV 
Boyd.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  of  intoler¬ 
able  Itching  of  the  Scalp;  ,J.  N,  Car¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  Orcoquan,  Vtt.,  of  Scald 
Head;  Mrs.  D.  V.  S.  Lovelace,  Love- 
lareci/le.  A//.,  of  Tetter  Sores;  Mm> 
Bessie  IF.  BedI/)k.  Burlington,  17..  of 
Scalp  Disease  and  Dandruff.  Tor¬ 
pidity  of  the  roots  of  the  hair,  which,  if 
neglected,  may  result  in  incurable  bald¬ 
ness,  is  readily  cured  bv  Ayer's  ILur 
Vigor.  As 

A  Toilet  Luxury 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  lias  no  equal.  It 
is  colorless,  cleanly,  delightfully  per¬ 
fumed.  and  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
hair  soft,  pliant,  and  glossy. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

l>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


In  the  Market. 

It  Is  the  only  Wheel  Harrow  that  Is  perfectly  fleorible— 
all  others  require  to  be  locked  rigid,  or  half  rigid,  to 
make  them  work. 

It  Is  the  only  Harrow  In  which  the  gangs  are  intie- 
pendent— either  can  fit  anil  follow  anv  Inequality 
without  disturbing  the  other  In  all  other  Harrows 
the  gangs  are  tied  together  so  that  i me  cannot  vi¬ 
brate  without  putting  l!u>  other  along  with  It. 

It  ran  be  set  at  a  sharper  angle  than  anv  other  Har¬ 
row,  and  wlU  thereby  loosen  ground  'that  others 
wtU  run  over.  If  other  Harrows  could  be  set  as 
sharp  as  ours  tbe.v  would  slide  instead  of  turn,  ou 
account  of  the  friction  In  their  bearing. 

manufactured  by  tuk 


HIOGAM’M,  CONN,  IT.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agrteu Rural  Implements  of  every 
description. 


1  he.  OLD  RELIABLE.  HALLADAY 

[^STANDARD  WIND  MILI 

flPf  OX.  27  -2-sLa.xsi3  :::(a-se. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


Sapsrter  Is  say  jtbvr 

*8 Vim  Adopted  by  U.S.  gov-  nArnAL 

■  111  eunment  at  forts  and 

■  ill  gurrison*  and  by  ail  T^SQSmH 
E  La  leading  railroad  com- 

■  531  panies  of  this  and  ^ 

It  other  countrier  ^ P 

IS  ta%\  Also  the  Celebrated 

IXL  FEED  MILL, 

■Mchc»n  b«  too  b  v  any  power  tn<«  la  cheap,  HTe.  tl  re  and  durable, 
fill  icrlnd  a»y  Pud  of  small  erala  into  trod  as  the  rate  »f  i  to  ‘IS 
O.hel.  per  hoer.  a.  -ordlng  toga,  tv  aud  .lie  of  mill  ui«l  Send 
>r  Catalogue  aud  Price- U*t.  Address  ^ 

U  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co..  Batavia. 


up  puuiwrta  anu  ineu  pone;  to-morrow  moru- 
iug  we  will  boil  some  potatoes,  aud  fry  some 
ham,  which  you  will  fiud  in  ajar  down  cellar 
on  the  broad  shelf.  It  is  packed  in  lard,  aud 
will  only  need  thoroughly  heating,  as  it  was 
cooked  about  all  that  was  necessary'  before  it 
was  put  in  the  jar;  pickles  or  lettuce,  bread 
and  batter;  some  of  those  cream  doughnuts 
made  to-day,  aud  coffee.  Clean  the  potatoes 
to-uight,  and  throw  them  iuto  some  fresh, 
cold  water,  and  when  you  put  them  over  to 
cook  in  the  morning,  put  a  good  spoonful  of 
salt  into  the  water,  and  lie  sure  vou  draiu 
them  as  soon  as  you  eau  pierce  them  with  a 
fork.  If  you  can  get  them  cooked  just  right, 
they  will  go  to  the  table  white,  dry  aud  mealy. 
That  tills  the  bill  for  a  good  substantial  break¬ 
fast  for  meu  who  are  working  iu  the  harvest 
Held. 

Cousin  Mary  says  their  family'  breakfast  in 
Hummer  time,  consists  of  nicely  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes,  seasoned  with  butter  or  cream  gravy’; 
bread,  cake  or  cookies;  fresh  berries  or  can¬ 
ned  fruit,  with  eggs  cooked  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  make  changes  in  the  programme. 
Sometimes  they  are  fried  in  butter  or  ham 
drippings:  occasionally  they  are  broken  into 
boiling  water  and  cooked  to  suit  the  taste  as 
nearly  as  possible  and  then  laid  ou  well  but¬ 
tered,  soft  toast.  Often  they  are  made  into 
quick  custards  by;  beating  up  four  eggs  with 
u  spoonful  of  sugar  iu  a  three-pint  basin,  fill¬ 
ing  the  dish  with  milk,  then  setting  it  in  a 
steamer  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water;  if 
closely  covered  it  will  cook  about  as  soon  as 
the  potatoes.  Eggs  can  be  cooked  iu  so  many 
nice  ways  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
bre  kfast  table.  Then  we  often  make  a  bowl 
of  cottage  cheese.  When  we  are  skimming 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  CAN  SWEET  CORN. 

Cut  enough  corn  to  till  two  cans,  which  will 
require  three-quarts  or  more,  as  no  water  or 
anything  else  is  added  to  it;  place  over  a  mod¬ 
erate  fire  and  cook,  stirring  all  the  time  to 
prevent  scorching.  Have  your  cans  ready  to 
fill  liefore  putting  the  corn  over  the  fire.  Cook 
tt  till  the  juice  has  evaporated,  stirring  well 
so  as  not  to  scorch,  aud  cook  all  parts  alike. 
Then  can  while  hot.  seal  up,  and  if  done  by  a 
careful  hand  the  nicest  kind  of  sweet  corn  may 
lie  had,  When  wanted  for  use,  take  out  aud 
add  water,  and  carefully  cook  a  short  time 
and  season  with  milk,  cream  or  butter. 

B.  e.  s. 


FOR  SEED  WHEAT  AND  FRUIT  DRIERS 

Address  G.  A 


Sawing  Made  Easy 

p*  Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine! 

JS  SCnvHi  :  J  A  Savin*  oT 

m  Labor  Ac  Money. 


Dei!*,  ChnrnberaburK,  Pa 


TOILET  LUXURY 


WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP 

OrUflnally  Intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  ronurkuble  Emollient  qualities  hare  led  to  its  use 
by  thousands  as  a  * 

FAM  LY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  tin 

- that  none  have  *1veu  them  such 

on.  For  the  bath  or  nursery.  It  Is  fa r 
tte"  and  nothin*  is  purer,  sweeter 


ported  son | 
senulne  sat:  _ 

superior  to  •*  Castile,"  and  nothin*  Is  purer," sweeter 
or  moreelTIcueious  fora 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  receipt  of  3c.  stamp,  and  u  cake  of  Genuine  V nnaee 
Soap  for  12c. 

*J.  Jti.  WILLIAM8  &  CO., 

GLASTONBURY.  CONN. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


A  boy  lfl  years  old  eon  saw  lo*s  F.lST  and  EASY  Mruies 
Mubrat,  Portage,  Mich  writes  •  -  Am  much  pleased  with 
the  MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE. 
1  sawed  ott  a  ;■»- inch  login  Sminutca.  ~ Forsawin*lo*3 
into  suitable  len*ths  for  family  stove- wood,  and  lUisorta 
of  )o*-euttin*.  it  la  peerless  and  unrivaled  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Free,  AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  this 
paper.  AddressSipW  ARCH  MANUFACTURING 


Angie  Pearson  asks  about  "bottling”  fruit. 

Ans. — Some  prefer  the  fruit  put  up  in  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  without  sugur,  but  it  is  a 
doubtful  method,  sometimes  successful  while 
in  other  years  the  same  method  proves  useless. 
The  fruit  is  put  into  the  bottles  dry;  they  are 
set  into  u  boiler  full  of  cold  water  which  is 
gradually  heated:  when  the  fruit  is  cooked,  one 
or  more  botttes  are  used  to  fill  up  the  rest. 
They  must  be  full  and  then  sealed. 

Sufferer  has  a  sprained  wrist  and  asks  a 
remedy. 

Ans.— We  kuow  of  many  liniments  used  for 
this  purpose,  that  “he  who  runsmay”  read,  but 
one  easily  obtained  by  our  Rural  readers  is  a 
decoction  of  freshly  gathered  wormwood  and 
vinegar.  Take  also  some  of  the  leaves,  bruise, 
wot  with  vinegar,  and  bind  over  the  jiart 
affected. 

M.  E.  B.  asks  if  the  Primroses  sold.by  florists, 
chiefly  pink  aud  white,  are  those  the  English 
poets  mention  so  often. 

Ans. — No;  the  flower  mentioned  is  the  wild 
Primrose,  of  a  j«ie  straw  color,  that  lives  in 
the  fields  aud  hedge  rows  of  England.  It  is 
very  sweet  and  of  a  delicate  fragrance  not  re¬ 
sembling  the  Chinese  Primrose  of  the  florist 
except  in  shape  of  leaf  and  flower. 


RCH  MANUFACTURING 

a  8k,  Chicago,  ILL 


Monarch  and  Young  America 


torn  anil  (‘ob  .Hills. 

-rp-imrdy  Only  milts  made  with 

KSriW  hte-jkr  Cast  l  ast  Steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to 
any  In  use  fur  all  pur- 
_  poses.  t  twill  *vlnd  faster, 
fv  run  easier  and  wear  ten*, 
-.rtf'};  .  ’efev  er.  Satisfaction  *unran 

fiUP-  feed.  Also  Corn  Sbellers. 

.“teV.jJ  ft  I yWTriJjpr  Feed  Gutters.  Cider  Mills, 
7.3  etc.  Send  for  circulars  and 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGKTUl  LTl  UAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO. 


II 1  It  ETl'H  X  Jf.I  I  Is-  Full  deserlpCion 

n<NMly's.\ew  Tjii  lor  System  of 

Dress  L'UltmgltOODY  j.  to.  I  i.ici.aau,  0, 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN. 

Instrument,  fimtn  tt.,.  plain  M.-.oJ,oo  tu  Hie  expensive  Grand  FUno.  Nut  one  In  a  Ili.-iiK.ad  petMiu.  e.r.  become 
ndspU  In  .he  ait  of  Music,  wi  ich  «rcn  Mou.l.<Uolui  and  M.* ..tt  could  not  became  mosri-tn  -  I  tcchi  tciiily.  Ri.i  Burk 
11  ® r.  ■  iwu.leul  <  hart  d'.r.  »«r*T  wtt*a  the  nucouity  of  bee... .1  11  k  prune. -11  Is  Iu  tbo  at,  l :  1,  Uic  ry-u.i  ...  vnr, 

oflutoi.Manpiu-atioariyal.eadlair  I'rof.-s-or,  *udl,  a  thorUsU  W»r.*h  simple.  Self- InitruVrer 

Mvlodvun,  Ptauci,  or  Orcau.  Ac  Id  .  .vlll.oul  l|.s  aid  VI  a  toachor)  caa  loarain  «  few  hriin-a  to  uia.  tuyoitheso 
Instruments  n,  easily  ft»  It  U  had  a  -no  throagli  mourns  of  LnstrucUud  a"d  liT"  1  .‘r"co  It  i-  a  cra  .d 
1 11 »  e ut  lou  »ud  i.ivusfiuiidrcdsuf.1  -liars  to  any  person  li».-kv  eii.">ct>  b*  pov-es,  ot  o.  If  ,011  al~u.U  l.  ,v“ ‘ho  ru.li 
mono  ol  =.iu«|«.  tbwwlll  aid  ymUu  iu*.i..r.OB»h,  wheta  *n.,f  iuu.  y.  ..  can  rl  -  Vt  ahead,  'nml  learB  ill  eneTlv 
Xlllil  perfeetly.  d  .0  a  you  no  Ulustral  lu.iruiucvt  on  W  i-r  fi  to  practice  '  V  ftja  tmuutas  [IRL-Il  sutuo  f,  lon.lui 

M|S|!riruCn<lt!li‘  '  Ullk«  Y">»  P«ri^'t.  •  that  y  m  rsa  pUv  auvwhoro  in  roaponac  to  C*IH.  I'lir  Stihasl  clius  of  reitvJo^,  * 
Mi  ■  u  u  i.tt  in  sjkrini;  fbac  IliipLiiPr  h  .Hu*Ip  (’hart  lo-id*  iuiytliLn^  the  Phil*  h  ta  uevor 

Uhao’f.  r  Tm  .-'.L' " ‘t-i5 1  '?-0'  '’#Ut  u,;w-,Ul,*t  w  x  aoeurwl  tl...  sale  of  tr...  s«u„ine,  we  liar,.  r.-oD  <l  to  s*nd  tlio 
fuhniuslcsh-  ,“'.LrV.Tr..V:n  *  *n‘! ‘..“'r  "•  M"S  »***Hsr»  of  Beautiful  Musle.  rocs;  and  lastnamomal.- 

*  V,  1  e\try  purvn.o-r.  an  Hie  miwopora  ceiaa  of  liuseot  Huloo  Ts.l.v,  Oil  vet  to.  Waltzes, 
song*.  Moismk*.,  «.U  fe,  words  and  music  Musleh,v,.TO  h»v-  never  had  such  burici.las  elf.  red. 
ST  O  P  A  |\l  Q  |  U  I  M  1^  f  •*  *  I  oiuplele  Fleeea  of  Music,  hi  a.IUHloc  t.  lEtick. 

biMiro  your  rm-olvuu;  hr  rotucanialUpostairo  rroo,  One  IliiekuerSi  Chart,  and  at  Pieces  of 
Irely saUsilod,  will  return  tho  monoy.  W.Uarnd  Throo  Cl.a-t»  hii.i  rhico  Sets 
Accord  ®'nV ca.slopvio  of  Or*auo.  Vlo. 

Ac.  bout  froo.  Addruta  uU order*  to  WOHa  idlllU-  g  WO,  122  NSSSiiU  Str96tj  NfiW  YOlk 

FAY.C.S  CRAPES  *#■ 

tl1  “Y,.  ,S  iy°  l  5< KES*  LOW  to  DEAI.EKS  AND  I'LAN'I'ERS, 
r|r*M  Iu*s  J  rf?u  C,*»»IoKiicsi  GEO,  S.JOSSELVL  t  redenia,  N,  > 


The  llorsford  Alumnae  and  Cook  Hook. 

mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Rumford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. — Adv. 


Prof.  lIorsford'H  ;  Kuklng  Powder. 

The  Greatest  Improvement. 

Prof.  Rodney  Welch,  Lecturer  on  Chemis¬ 
try,  of  Chicago,  suys;  "Tho  greatest  improve- 
meut  ever  made  iu  raising  bread  without  the 
use  of  yeast,  is  the  process  of  Prof,  flopiford, 
pf  Cambridge, 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


After©  are  mauy  housekeepers  who  make 
soup  but  do  not  recognize  the  value  of  making 
slock  that;  fs  aUvays  h  m  ly  amj  b-Hi-i  of 
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Ims  of  ttye  Wak. 

HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1883. 

The  wife  of  Robert  Toombs  died  in  Clark- 
ville,  Ga.,  of  paralysis. ......  The  widow  and 

daughter  of  Stonewall  Jackson  were  in  Boston 
early  in  the  week,  the  guests  of  Gov.  Ben.  But¬ 
ler . Hanlan  has  cabled  to  England  that 

he  will  row  Layeock  (Australian)  on  the 
Thames  course  for  $5,000  a  side  —  Five  of  the 
naval  cadets  a  t  Annapolis  have  1  >een  dismissed 
for  hazing . A  party  of  500  editors  visi¬ 

ted  the  Louisville  Exposition.  The  speech  of 
welcome  was  delivered  by  Harry  Waterson. 

. Ilelmbold,  the  whilom  patent  medicine 

man,  has  been  sued  for  $250  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  work  of  painting  his  advertising  sign 

on  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Egypt . A 

train  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Evansville  road 
carrying  a  company  of  Illinois  militia,  return¬ 
ing  from  an  encampment,  was  thrown  from 
the  track.  Nine  of  the  militiamen  were  killed, 

andfifte  >  oundod . President  Arthur 

has  ret. u  iv  from  his  visit  to  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  He’s  in  excellent  health  and 
nearly  ready  to  start  on  another  junketing 
tour  to  Baltimore,  New  York,  Newport,  etc. 

. 75  per  cent,  of  the  Government  clerks 

in  W ashingtou  borrow  money  from  brokers 
who  charge  them  from  two  to  20  per  cent,  a 
month  interest.  One  firm  floes  a  business  of 
this  sort  of  $40, 0<H)  a  month. ...... .The  Labor 

Federation  in  Washington  has  taken  steps  to 
form  a  society  for  the  protection  of  women 
from  insult  on  the  streets  of  Washington  at 
the  hands  of  “mashers  and  dudes,  who  make 

their  living  by  deception.” . Postmaster 

General  Gresham  will  direct  the  President’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  several  Postmasters, 
who  are  the  proprietor's  of  newspapers,  have 
inserted  the  advertisement  of  a  lottery  comp¬ 
any,  sharply  criticising  the  Administration  on 
accouut  of  the  decision  excluding  lottery  let¬ 
ters  from  the  mails .  Some  prominent 

landscape  gardeners  and  the  Garfield  monu. 
tuent  committee  have  selected  the  highest 
point  in  the  Lake  View  Cemetery  at  Cleveland 
as  the  site  of  the  dead  President’s  monument. 
It  is  an  irregular  plot  of  about  90,000  square 
feet,  overlooking  the  lake.  The  plan  is  to  run 
a  broad  boulevard  about  the  lot,  connectiug 
with  several  walks  and  drive-ways.  The  view 

from  the  hill  is  described  as  magnificent . 

John  E.  Both  well  of  New  York  is  said  to  be 
directing  a  railroad  survey  across  Wyoming  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  backed  by  a  London 
syndicate  and  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
railroads.  The  country  to  be  developed  by  this 
road  is  noted  for  its  agricultural  grazing  land, 
as  well  as  for  timber,  soda,  coal,  iron  aud  pe¬ 
troleum  . The  President  has  issued  a  proc¬ 

lamation  declaring  that  the  world’s  industrial 
and  cotton  centennial  exposition  will  be  opened 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1884,  at  New 

Orleans,  and  continue  until  May  81, 1885 . 

5,440  patents  were  issued  during  the  first:  quar¬ 
ter  of  t  he  present  fiscal  year  as  against  4,881 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past,  week  the  Patent  Office  issued  467 
patents,  25  designs,  5  trade-marks,  18  labels, 
and  8  re-issues.  Of  the  domestic  patents  New 
York  secured  72,  Massachusetts  47.  Illinois  40, 
Pennsylvania  40,  Ohio,  25,  and  Connecticut  24. 

The  foreign  patents  numbered  16 . In 

1872,  Benjamin  E,  Bates  of  Boston,  made  a 
conditional  contract  to  give  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Me. ,  $100,000  provided  $100,000  more 
were  raised  within  five  years.  The  heirs  claim 
the  condition  was  not  fulfilled.  The  trustees 
of  the  college  brought  suit  to  secure  the 
amount.  The  full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  which  was  against  the  college. . . . 
A  disease  has  broken  out  among  the  swine  of 
Springfield, town  of  Jamaica,  L  L, believed  to 
be  hog  cholera.  Many  farmers  have  hogs  rick 
with  the  disease.  Two  of  them  lost  15  in  one 

night . During  July  the  national  debt  was 

reduced  in  round  numbers  $7,91(0,000;  during 
August  $6,671,000:  total  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  began 

July  1,  $14,572,441 — the  exact  figures . 

The  steamship  Nevada  landed  W82  Moimon  re¬ 
cruits  from  Europe  in  Newr  York  the  other 

day,  en  route  for  Utah - ....  A  cock-and-bul] 

story  comes  from  Washington  that  evidence 
has  just  been  discovered  that  Dorsey  bribed 

three  of  the  jurors  at  bis  late  trial . . 

Within  three  years  the  number  of  saw-mills  in 
Arkansas  has  increased  from  319  to  over  1,300. 

. Canada’s  cotton  factories  are  to  be  ran 

only  four  days  a  week.  There  is  complaint  of 

over-production . A  syndicate  in  GaL 

veston  proposes  to  build  wharves  out  to  deep 
water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  do  this  they 
will  try  to  borrow  $5,000,000  of  the  State’s  sur¬ 
plus,  which  will  exceed  $5,000,000  two  years 
hence,  and  will  be  $10,000,000  within  five  years^ 

if  the  State  sells  the  school  lands . 

Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  together  are 
mailer  than  the  Yellowstone^  Park . It 


is  proposed  to  raise  the  salary  of  Philadelphia’s 

Mayor  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year . The 

city  of  Devil’s  Lake,  Dakota,  isnotyetlOOdays 
old,  but  ah-oady  choice  lots  are  sold  at  $2,000 
each.  It  has  seven  large  hotels  and  two  banks, 

. David  L.  Payne  (Oklahoma  Payne), 

President;  J.  B.  Cooper,  Treasurer;  C.  B.  Cal¬ 
vert,  Secretary;  and  A.  W.  Harris,  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  officers  of  the  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
pany,  an  organization  to  locate  lands  in  the 
Indiau  Territory,  were  arrested  at  Wichita, 
Kans. ,  last  Wednesday  for  conspiracy  to  vio¬ 
late  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  settling 

upon  lands  in  tho  Indian  Territory . Deer 

are  dying  in  large  numbers  in  Virginia  of  a 

disease  called  black  tongue . 

The  French  authorities  at  Washington  have 
been  refused  permission  to  take  20  Indians 
from  their  reservations  to  be  shown  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Paris,  because  such  exhibition 
would  demoralize  Die  Indians  and  render  them 

dissatisfied  with  life  at  the  agencies . 

For  the  last  fiscal  year  $216,780,809  were  col¬ 
lected  by  all  our  Custom  Houses  at  an  expense 
of  $6,442,127,  the  average  cost  of  collecting  $1 
in  all  districts  being  two  cents  and  nine  mills. 
....  The  formal  opening  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  took  place  last  Saturday,  Sept. 
8,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  visitors. 
The  main  line  is  1,980  miles  long  and  there  are 
674  miles  of  branches.  The  road  has  a  bonded 
debt  of  $40,000,000,  and  preferred  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $48,000,000 — an  entire  indebtedness 
of  $88,000,000.  Its  land  grant  embraces  the 
alternate  sections  of  land  for  20  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road  in  the  States,  and  for  40  miles 
in  the  Territories,  with  an  additional  10  miles 
on  each  side  as  an  indemnity  limit,  within 
which  lands  may  be  selected  to  compensate 
for  those  taken  by  settlers  inside  the  original 
grant.  This  grant  is  expected  iu  time  to  pay 
off  the  preferred  stock.  There  are  two  im¬ 
mense  bridges  on  the  line,  one  over  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  between  Bismarck  and  Mandon 
costing  $1,500,000,  and  the  other  over  tho 
Snake  River  at  Ainsworth,  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory.  There  are  also  two  large  tunnels,  one 
at  the  Bozeman  Pass,  in  the  Belt  Mountains, 
and  the  other  at  the'  Mullan  Pass,  in  the  main 
division  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  former 
is  36,000  feet  long,  and  the  latter  3,850  feet. 
The  highest  summit  passed  at  any  point  on  the 
line  is  in  the  Bozeman  tunnel,  which  is  5,565 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Mullan  tunnel 
has  a  slightly  less  attitude,  being  5.548  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  gigantic  project,  now 
brought  to  completion,  was  first  mooted  by 
Asa  Whitney  in  1845;  in  1858  a  government 
survey  was  made  under  Isaac  I.  Steven :  Joriah 
Perham,  of  Maine,  finally  obtained  a  charter 
from  Congress  in  1864,  and  after  minim:  him 
and  half  a  dozen  other  men.  it  finally  stands  a 
magnificent  fact — au  achievement  which 
shows  what  American  pluck  and  perseverance 

can  do. . . . . .  . . 

•  W ar”  broke  out  Monday  between  the  rail¬ 
roads  running  west  of  Omaha.  Fares  for  pas¬ 
sengers  fell  from  $14.30  to  $9.30.  The  tickets 
are  limited  to  one  day.  The  cut  is  made  by 

the  Wabash . Hugh  Hastings  of  the  New 

York  Commercial  Advertiser  is  dead . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1883, 

The  September  returns  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  a  lower  condition  of 
com  than  in  August  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  in  nearly  every  State.  Tho  only 
gains  in  the  West  are  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  where  slight  improvement  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Minnesota  stands  as  in  August.  Ar¬ 
kansas  makes  a  gain  of  1  point,  and  Georgia 
and  Alabama  remain  as  in  August,  but  all  the 
other  cotton  States  show  a  heavy  decline.  The 
figures  are  also  much  reduced  for  each  of  the 
Middle  States.  The  com  surplus  States  show 
changes  as  follows:  Ohio,  a  reduction  from 
89  to  82;  Michigan,  68  'to  60;  Indiana. 
95  to  85;  Illinois,  86  to  82;  Iowa,  85  to  80. 
The  increase  in  Missouri  is  from  83  to  84; 
Kansas,  99  to  101;  Nebraska,  84  to  87.  The 
decline  in  New  York  if  from  91)  to  77,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  from  99  to  89.  The  general  av¬ 
erage  of  condition  on  the  1st  of  September  was 
84,  a  decrease  of  five  points  during  the  last 
month.  The  cause  of  tins  reduction,  so  nearly 
universal,  is  drought,  which  is  reported  from 
every  State  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  lieyond  the 
Mississippi  to  the.cresrt  of  the  divide  between 
that  river  and  the  Missouri.  Between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  lakes  the  distribution  of 
rain  has  been  unequal,  in  a  few  places  in  ex¬ 
cess,  while  a  deficiency  is  generally  reported. 
The  crop  is  nearly  everywhere  late,  requiring 
one  to  two  weeks’  longer  season  than  usual  to 
mature.  Where  Kansas  and  Missouri  seed 
was  planted  in  more  northern  territory  the 
crop  is  still  later,  causing  much  apprehension 
as  to  ripening.  While  planting  was  late  und 
the  early  season  too  wet,  with  drought  follow¬ 
ing,  the  average  temperature  of  the  Summer 
has  been  low,  making  a  full  yield  an  impossi¬ 


bility.  “The  condition  of  wheat  when  har¬ 
vested,”  as  reported  in  these  returns,  averages 
83,  which  indicates  a  product  1 7  per  pent,  less 
than  the  yield  of  last  year,  or  a  loss  of  86,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  crop  of  oats  will  be  large, 
the  general  average  being  99.  The  promise 
for  potatoes  is  good,  represented  by  95,  throe 
points  higher  than  the  reported  average  of 

September,  1882 . . . 

Horace  Greeley’s  farm,  Chappaqua,  N,Y.,  was 
bought  at  auction  by  Miss  Gabrielle  Greeley 
for  $10,000,  half  of  its  estimated  value.  Nobody 
would  bid  against  the  “old  man’s  daughter.”  It 
cost  $70, 000....  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
exhibit,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Amsterdam,  has  been  given  the  high¬ 
est  award — a  diploma  of  honor  - . . At 

a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Wool-growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  during  the  Fair  in  Columbus,  a 
movement  wes  strongly  favored  to  try  and  in¬ 
duce  Congress  to  restore  the  wool  tariff  of  1867. 
. Representative  Cox,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  who  hits  been  traveling  iu  Germany,  says 
public  opinion  does  not  justify  the  prohibition 
against  American  pork .........  A  new  name 

for  the  Jersey — “the  rich  man’s  goat.” . 

Minnesota’s  wheat  crop  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  40,000,000  bushels— a  surplus  of  30,- 
000,000,  all  harvested  in  good  shape.  Unpre¬ 
cedented. .  . The  official  statement  of  the 

cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  August  31.  1883,  issued  by  the  National 
Cotton  Exchange,  at  New  Orti  ans,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  shows  the  total  crop  to  have  been  6,944,- 
756  bales,  including  receipts  at  shipping  ports, 
6,000.612  bales;  shipments  by  rail  routes,  over¬ 
land,  to  Northern  spinners,  direct  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  641,801  bales.  The  report  shows  that 
Southern  mills  consumed  313,393  bales,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  last  season  of  26,439  bales.  The 
increase  in  the  total  crop,  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  was  1,498,708  bales.  The  tak¬ 
ings  of  United  States  spinners  for  the  year 
were  2,073,096  hales,  an  increase  of  108,561 

bales . The  farmers  of  Delaware  County, 

I  ml.,  report  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Kansas 
corn  planted  last.  Spring  will  be  too  late  to 
properly  ripen.  I  t  Is  feared  that  the  greater 

part  will  only  be  valuable  for  fodder . . 

The  drought  ill  Texas,  Virginia  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  broken  by  liberal  rains;  but  a 
great  deal  of  irreparable  injury  has  already 

been  done  to  the  crops . . . 

Michael  Davitt,  the  Irish  agitator,  says  one- 
sixth  of  the  laud  cases  appealing  for  lower 
rents  have  not  been  heard,  aud  when  all  are 
settled,  he  claims  the  reduction  of  rents  within 
the  whole  island  would  amount  only  to  $5,000,. 
000....  The  preachers  in  Aurora,  Ind.,  counsel 
their  flocks  not  to  attend  the  fair,  because  in. 

discriminate  gambling  Is  allowed . Can. 

ning  factories,  according  te>  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  are  buying  all  the 
best  peaches,  and  thus  keeping  the  prices 
high.. .  .The  Memphis  cotton-seed  mills, which, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  the  seed,  are  operated  only 
four  or  five  months  annually,  are  to  be  con¬ 
solidated.  As  it  is,  they  are  unable  to  pay 
cotton  growers  euougb  to  induce  them  to  ship 
the  seed,  and  much  of  it  is  consequently  used 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  By  consolidating  the 
mill  owners  hope  to  raise  the  price  of  tho  oil 
and  to  pay  producers  such  prices  as  will  keep 
the  mills  supplied The  peach-growing  cen¬ 
ter  is  gradually  moving  south.  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  great  orchards  iuNew  Jersey. 
Then  Delaware  was  the  chief  producer.  Now 
Maryland  und  Virginia  are  coming  to  the 
front.  The  largest  peach  farms  are  in  Mary¬ 
land.  The  Round  Top  F arm  has  126,000  [teach 
trees.  On  the  estate  of  ( 'ol.  Watkins  there  are 
120,000  trees.  A  poach  tree's  usefulness  is 
over  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  life,  and  the 
soil  iu  which  it  grows  is  unfit  for  poach  cul¬ 
ture  . .  ..The  carrying  of  cattle  on  long  steam¬ 
ship  voyages  has  become  a  regular  feature  of 
commerce,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  a  vessel  1  ic¬ 
ing  converted  into  an  aviary.  The  arrival 
here  Thursday  of  the  Comet  from  Tampico, 
with  fourteen  hundred  parrots,  shows  that  a 
floating  aviary  is  as  practicable  as  a  floating 
cattle  pen . A  cablegram  hist  'Wednes¬ 

day  says  the  continued  spread  of  the  cattle 
disease  in  nearly  every  portion  of  England 
causes  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  England  only  American  beef  is  now 
to  be  obtained.  Reports  from  Scotland  state 
that  the  disease  has  not  yet.  made  its  appear 

ance  there . Tho  wire-fence  war  will  en 

gage  au  extra  session  of  the  Texas  legisla¬ 
ture.  Home  of  the  pastures  are  fenced  with¬ 
out  a  break  for  forty  miles  or  more,  and  the 
only  choice  left  to  travellers  is  to  drive  two 
days’  journey  out  of  their  way  or  cut  the 
fences . The  Texas  cotton-buyers*  and  far¬ 

mers’  differences  have  been  settled.  Cotton  is 
to  be  weighed  at  the  compress  by  the  public 
weighers,  in  conjunction  with  a  weigher  se¬ 
lected  by  the  press  and  approved  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  buyers.  If  a  dispute  arises,  then  a 
disinterested  person  shall  be  called  in,  and  his 
decision  shall  be  final . . .  The  statistical  bul¬ 
letin  of  tho  German  Empire  reports  that  the 


number  of  persons  who  cultivated  the  tobacc 
plant  in  Germany  was  215,249,  and  that  the 
area  under  cultivation  was  about  55,000  acres, 
showing  a  decrease  of  about  30,000  planters 
and  13.000  acres  in  the  year  1881.  Tho  largest 
area  of  land  under  tobacco  cultivation  last 
year  was  in  the  Grand  duchy  of  Baden  (17,000 
acres),  and  then  came  Prussia  (8,200  acres), 
Bavaria  (8,000  acres),  Alsace-Lorraine  (7,500 
acres),  and  Ue-sse-Da mistadt  (2,400  acres).  The 
total  weight  of  the  tobacco  crop  when  dried 
was  38,850  tons,  as  compared  with  61,315  tons 
in  1881,  and  of  this  quantity  11,670  tons  came 
from  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  9,884  from 
Prussia,  8,383  from  Bavaria,  6,674 from  Alsace- 

Lorraine,  aud  1,129  from  Hesse .  .. 

Fresno  County,  Cal.,  is  making  a  canal  100 
feet  wide  from  King’s  River  to  irrigate  30,- 

000,000  acres  of  dry  and  worthless  desert . 

. The  English  sparrows  which  are 

eaten  in  Philadelphia  for  reed  birds,  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  a  great  delicacy.  The  flesh 
of  the  sparrow  is  darker  than  that  of  the  reed 
bird,  but  the  Philadelphia  cooks  say  that  only 
those  who  ha  ve  never  eaten  anything  but  reed 

birds  can  tell  the  difference . . .  The 

Treasury  Department  has  authorized  the  ex- 
tention  of  the  cattle  sheds  at  Patapsee,  near 
Baltimore,  and  the  construction  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  for  the  accommodation  of  cattle  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  about.  October  1 . The 

total  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  bread- 
stuffs,  from  the  United  States  during  the 
month  of  July,  1883,  and  during  the  seven 
months  ended  July  81, 1883,  as  compared  with 
similar  exports  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  years  were  as  follows ; 
July,  1883,  $10,179,597;  1882,  $16,468,269 

seven  months  ended  July  31,  1883,  $85,328,- 

532;  1882,  $81,824,578 . 

The  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Assoc - 
atiou  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day. ....... .The  English  harvest  has 

progressed  slowly  during  the  last  week . 

The  payment,  of  $300,000,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  commenced  Monday  at  Vinita,  Tale 
quah,  and  Fort  Gibson.  About  1.600  are  en. 
titled  to  money _ .-.A  butter  and  eheese  ex¬ 

change  has  been  organized  at  Des  Moines,  la. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1883 

Lately  a  concentration  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
has  been  taking  place  around  two  centers— 
Germany  and  Russia.  Norway  und  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Bulgaria  have  been  drawing 
dose  to  the  former  by  alliances  and  friendly 
expressions,  wliile  Austria-Hungary,  Italy » 
and  of  late  Spain  aud  Roumania  have  become 
closely  allied  in  the  same  way  with  Germany. 
England  keeps  free  from  all  Continental  com¬ 
plications,  aud  Franco's  Republicanism  iso¬ 
lates  her  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  is 
guaranteed,  and  Portugal  prefers  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  marntime  Euland  to  all  others  politi¬ 
cally,  while  the  Sick  Man  of  the  East  who 
stays  iu  Europe  by  tolerance,  must  offend 
neither  side.  The  King  of  Spain  is  now  on  a 
jaunt  to  Austria,  and  will  next  visit  Germany, 
where  an  alliance  open  or  secret,  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  contracted,  although  ou  his  way  borne  he 
will  through  courtesy  visit  France.  The  Czar 
is  visiting  Norway  and  Sweden  where  the 
PrJuce  of  Bulgaria  keeps  him  company.  He 
too  will  courteously  visit  Germany  before  re¬ 
turning  home.  The  recent  accessions  to  the 
Austro-German alliance  is  likely  soon  to  embol¬ 
den  Bismarck  to  issue  a  proposal  for  a  general 
congress  of  all  the  European  Powers  with  a  view 
of  determining  upon  u  general  disarmament. 
It  is  said  that  tho  Governments  of  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Italy  have  already  signified  their 
willingness  to  participate  in  such  a  congress . . 

Much  grumbling  by  English  fishermen  at 
Newfoundland  at  a  series  of  outrages  per 
petrated  by  French  fisherman.  A  British 
admiral  investignl iug  the  matter . Yel¬ 

low  fever  is  raging  at  Gunymas  aud  Hermos- 
ville,  Mexico . The  census  of  the  popula¬ 

tion  of  the  Austrian  empire,  taken  for  the 
night  of  Dec.  81,  1880, gives  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  results;  tho  total  population  of  tho  whole 
empire  was  37,786,000  souls.  Of  these  15,642,- 
002  fell  to  the  Hungarian  portion,  aud  22,144, 
244  to  the  Austrian  or  Cisleilhan  portion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nationality,  the  populations 
are  distributed  as  follows  in  round  numbers: 
There  are  10,000, (MM)  Germans,  6,191,000  Mag¬ 
yars,  7,055,000  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and 
Slovaks,  3,290,000  Poles,  3,180,000  Ruthcuians 
1,220,000  Slovenes.  4,176,000  Serbo-Crouts,  Mid 
3,518,000  Roumanians.  There  are,  taking 
them  altogether,  19,000,000  Slavs — a  little 
more  thun  half  the  whole  population  of  the 
empire.  With  respect  to  religion  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Austria- Hungary  are  classified  as 
follows:  Roman  Catholics,  29,753,169;  Ortho¬ 
dox  Greeks  8,450,000;  Calvinists,  2,180,000: 
Ev  angelical  (Gexman  Reformed  Church),  1, 
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450,000;  Jews  1,640,000 . Since  the  open¬ 

ing;  of  the  line  from  Baku  to  the  Black  Sea 
petroleum  has  become  so  cheap  that  it  is  to  be 
used  ns  fuel  for  the  British  fleet  Its  heating 
power  is  estimated  as  thrice  that  of  the  best 

coal . . . . 

The  difficulty  between  France  and  China  with 
regard  to  the  French  pretensions  in  Ann  am 
are  likely  to  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement 
or  by  arbitration,  France  making  large  con¬ 
cessions.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe — that 
of  an  armed  and  suspicious  camp— France 
must  see  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  enter  upon 
a  war  which  would  call  many  of  her  troops  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  estrange  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Power  most  friendly  to  her  now  in 
all  Europe;  for  English  commercial  interests 
would  be  mightily  damaged  by  a  French 
blockade  of  Chinese  ports,  and  whosoever 
hurts  England’s  commercial  interest  incurs 
England's  ill-will  always  and  her  hostility  gen¬ 
erally  ........  Cholera  hangs  on  well  in  Egypt, 

but  its  ravages  are  hardly  noticeable  after 
the  record  so  recently  made.  Europeans  com¬ 
plain  of  the  rapidity  with  which  everything 
in  the  way  of  sanitary  service  has  been  ahan. 
doned  by  the  Egyptians  now  that  their  fears- 

have  subsided... . . . . 

Out  of  the  fund  raised  for  him  by  public  sub¬ 
scription,  Parnell  has  paid  a  mortgage  of 

JE18,(>00  on  his  estate . It  is  said  a  rising 

may  be  expected  very  soon  in  Cuba.  The 
Spanish  authorities  claim  that  they  have  secret 
information  as  to  the  inteutious  of  the  exiles 

and  the  disaffected . The  Haytian  rebels 

still  hold  their  own.  The  government  has 
ourchased  a  vessel  in  the  United  States  for 

war  purposes . 

Serious  riots  have  broken  out  iu  Croatia, 
which  together  with  Bosnia,  was  seized  upon 
by  Austria-Hungary  at  the  close  of  the  Turko- 
Russiau  war.  The  Croats  in  some  places  are 
iu  open  rebellion  against  the  domineering 
Magyars  and  iu  all  parts  of  the  country  they 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  them.  This  difficulty 
seriously  threatens  the  safety  of  the  whole 
heterogeneous  Austria-Hungariau  Empire. 
The  interests  Of  Austria  proper  and  those  of 
Hungary  clash  in  the  revolt  of  the  Croats, 
Croatia  is  now  a  part  of  Hungary,  us  Long 
Island  is  apart  of  New  York.  Croatia  and 
Dalamatia  desire  to  become  a  separate  State 
iu  the  Empire,  occupying  u  position  equal 
with  Hungary— at  least,  that  is  their  claim. 
Probably  they  hope  for  complete  indejiend- 
ence.  Austria  must  not  too  deeply  offend 
Hungary,  and  yet  the  ostensible  desires  of  the 
Croats  could  be  satisfied  without  auy  damage 
to  Austria’s  real  interests. 


Gtenex-al  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  n prate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  mo  re,  wit  li  In  one  y  ear 

from  date  .  f  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  25  “ 

Preferredjtosltlons. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ad i'.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  eenta 


COTTON, 


CURRENT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary  .  7  js-16  8  1-16  8  t-li 

Strict  Ordinary . .  ,  8W  SJ4  HU 

Ordinary .  9  1-16  9  5-16  9  5-lf 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  97*  9% 

Low  Middling .  9f}i  10W  10W 

Strict  Low  jflddUng .  10  1-18  iu  5-10  I05-U 

.  10’4  10)*  10V6 

Uood  .Middling .  1056  1074  1074 

Strict  Good  Middling....!  loti  m2  2 

Middling  Fair . * . u$g  uj$ 

Fab- .  12W  list  12S 


ember,  #l.04jy  all  the  year.  Corn  firm  at  53c.  Oats 
firm  at  29©fl9t6c.  Ryic  steady,  at  56«e.  Hous  weak; 
Common  and  Light,  $3.90  <45.20.  Fucking  and  butch¬ 
ers’  $4.50&i5.2.>. 

St.  Louis, — As  compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  lied  Fall  wheat  is  %c.  lower; 
No.  3  lied  Fall  Ike.  lower.  Coni  y^c  lower. 
Oats  >£c.  lower.  Butter  steady.  Pork  25c, 
lower.  Hogs  from  111  to  80c.  lower. 

St.  Louis.  Wheat  unsettled:  No.  2  ited  Fall,  ai.ncw* 
cash:  bus!*  .September:  $UM  October;  Si.OSR  Novem¬ 
ber:  81. us?*  December:  81.1111}  hid  all  the  year;  No.  3 
red.  9tx«.!i«H|e.  Corn  active'  cash  and  the  near  opt¬ 
ions  belter,  but  the  deferred  options  lower,  sales  at 
Lyfict  ISe.  cash.  47T*e.  September:  47T*c  October;  iiijie. 
November;  C-tac  all  the  year;  4716C,  May.  "ATS  dull 
at  25)*©26c  cash ; 'm, v, 1 2574c  September:  2*V  bid  Octo¬ 
ber-,  2M»e  November;  s57Mc.  all  the  year;  Hi  Me  May. 
Rye  52©53.  Baulky  quiet  at  t)0©65c.  boos  stead v  at 
17J*©13e.  Pork  dull:  jobbing  at  8U.60(al2.  Bulk 
meats  uoiniual  bacon  easy— long  clear,  7c;  short 
rib,  7. 15®  7-350:  short  cieur,7‘4i)e-  Hoas— Market  lower 
and  active;  light  $4 ,90® 5;  packing  $l.50<ai4.!JU;  butchers 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2. (JO 

*  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.0i  12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04 .  16J*  f  r. ) 

French  Colonies...... .  1.08(29)*  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York.  Sept.  15, 1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Beans— marrow,  I8K2,  prime,  82.75 
©2.80:  Beaus,  medium.  1*2,  prime.  $2.50©2.55;  do.  pea. 
$2.55©2. 60:  do.  white  kidney  1882,  choice,  $2.75@2.80; 
ilo.  turtle  soup,  1882,  $3.90(34;  do.  foreign,  mediums 
$2.05® $2.10;  Peas,  green,  l*8y,  prime,  $l.306pi.35. 

Breadstuff*  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices. a  week  ago — Ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is 
)*c  lower;  No.  4  red  Is  |*c  lower:  No.  3  ml  is  94c 
lower.  Rye— Western  Is  )*e  lower-  No.  2 1s  He  lower. 
Corn— Ungraded  mixed  Is  He  higher:  No.  3  is  l)*c 
higher;  No.  2  white  Is  4}0  lower;  ungraded  white  Is 
3c  higher.  Outs— No.  3  mixed  is  «*e  higher;  No.  21s 
1J4C  higher;  No.  1  Is  1c  higher;  mixed  W  estern  is  J*c 
higher;  white  State  Is  ,'e  higher. 


PV»r!*?s»  Two-hone  Power,  rely  un  equated 
IriiiTi  Anti  amount  of  pmvt-r,  an«l  CHAvwr-lktiller  Qi:»L  fcives  the  tiMKt 

unbounded  non.  VTuh  thif  machine,  ibnrwn  ithove,  ru 

much  money  can  be  earned  p?r  dxy  iu  *iU»  a  Ranway-|vjw*«r  irmlii 
th rushing  machine.  T/r.  lt«  F**arlws  grn'n  The^bcr?  and  Clrtiner*, 

Wood  Omrolr.c-swvr  pAnnifii-rriills  and  1  evvi -cutters,  n 

exc-lled  by  any  Buy  this  be-L  CUtniogue  t*nt  free.  Address 

mXAHn  JIAUIIKK,  CoMmWL  Scbobirie  Co  .  N.  Y 


[JONES 


Flour  and  Meal— FLOUR-Qnotnr1nns:No.2.$2.10©3.50; 
super  lino,  $3.-106to.9t).  latter  extreme;  eoiutuoti  to  fair 
extra  state,  3H.Mlej  l.ai;  good  to  fancy  uo,  g4.25©l>.00; 
common  to  good  extra  Western,  8H.8tKk-l.25;  good 
to  chotee,  $4.Hii<a  ;.50:  common  extra  uhto.  gs.sv.t ;.  iu: 
good,  81.5ikk5.WI;  good  t.t  choice.  $5.6U(*6.5U:  com¬ 
mon  extra  Mum,.  $3.8U6i.I.3U;  clear.  *1.  ,  ,ij;  rye 
mixture.  $5.0tkk.5..U:  straight,  ?Y7.vu.i..8V  patent,  $5  95 
©7-MI:  St.  Louts  common  to  fair  extra,  83.yWl.50; 
fair  t<i  good,  $l.0J©ft.3ti-  good  to  very  choice,  Ba.tiig.t7: 
paten*  Winter  wheat  extra,  85.73ca7.SU,  bitter  uti  ex¬ 
treme:  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indie*.  $&,tr«©5.70: 
boulb  America,  85.75(3  5  !*4:  Southern  dour  I'mutuou 
to  good  extra  MMWUM jtoud  to  choice,  do. 

Rye  Hour — Superfine  $3.75©4.t5.  la t tc r  tor  verv  choice. 
Fee, I — without  decided  change  lu  price  ami  moder¬ 
ately  active.  Corn  meal — Brandywine,  quoted  83.4U 
(a 3,50;  Yellow  Western  $9©  8  4(1 


Iron  Levers,  8t*.|  B-»r*ag».  Rr»««  TARE  BEAM. 

JOSES,  EE  PATS  THE  FREIGHT, 

Sold  e a  trial.  WimcU  S  years.  All  alia*  as  low. 
For  free  book,  adkrs#*  _ 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISG1IAST0X,  N. 


Onr  Latest  Invention,  the 


^  EVER  MADE. 

We  make  the  only  corn 
.  and  cob  mill  w|rh  Cost-Sleet 

k  *,  Grinders.  If  we  fall  to  fur- 
VI  ftlsh  proof  will  give  you  a 
mill,  lu  different  styles  and 
\>v  sizes.  The  only  mill  that 
sifts  the  meal. 

Celebrated  Big  Giant .  Send 


prices  of  Grain — Wheat — Ungraded  Spring  81.01 
afloat:  No.  2  Chicago,  $t. 08 afloat;  Ungraded  Winter 
red  7l(kH7c;  for  inferior  $l.ui,a  i .  17!*:  for  common  to 
prime;  No.  1  red.  yt'*e;  No.  ado.  $1.09©l.U9k-  and  31.11 
afloat;  Nu.  2  red  $1.1498  in  elevator,  $id5)*is  l.P'di 
afloat,  delivered,  il.119*  lu  store,  Ungradetl  white. 
$i®l •  i*  't*;  No.  I  while.  $1.1 1  tn  elevator;  No.  2  red 
seller  September.  31. U‘,  rl  i  ,4.;  do.  October,  81.15U. 
©Litkk:  do.  November,  $L17WrtU2«:  do.  Decent  law, 
•t.l99}ticl.2t4*;  do.  Juuuary,  >1.:  ;.,  i 
Western,  toll,'  In  elevator:  7d!*e  delivered:  prime  No. 
2  Chicago,  ,D^e  delivered.  W  estern  to  arrive.  $9Lc; 
No.  2  Huu.et — dull  and  nominal .  IIar- 

lkv  JlAi.r  selling  slowly;  Two  rowed  State  73© 85c: 
six-rowctl  state  8Sik  $U3j*c;  Canada,  s5e,.i$L  all  on  n 
cash  basis.  Cohn  — Hut  ai  57t*,«A8o;  iu  store  and  ele¬ 
vator:  Ungraded  mlxetl,  61(, ,'de.  No.  .;  lilU®r,|)*c; 
No,  2  tskkdiHtje,  In  store  and  elevator,  M'tMIvC.  afloat: 
Low  ntlxed  tl30  In  elevator-,  No,  J  white,  (8c;  uugrad- 
etl  white  tdiao;  do.  yellow,  ,4c .  No.  2  mixed  seller 
September.  tawGMHiie;  do.  October  i;H7g,nii4loc;  do. 
November  ,v4.,k,‘J,c;  up.  lice  ember  62i*t.i.ii24tc.  Oais 
— No,  3  mixed  ••'PeC  No.  2  .-49ft© .vie;  No  1  uuuted35c; 
NO.  3  while.  84c;  No.  2,  85)60;  No.  1.  mixed 

W  estern,  :a)*©'4.V*c;  white  Uo.  96©  U5c;  whtte  State, 
36©45c;  No  2  mixed  Seller  September,  345a.>*35c:  do. 
October,  354s(.c3SV4c;  do.  November,  SSfeLsagc;  do. 
December,  3,!‘}®Hs‘.}e. 

VISIUI.K  SUPPLY  OF  ORAnt  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

.  Sept.  8, 1883,  Sept. 9, 1882. 

Wheat,  bush .  28,514,992  12,790,012 

Corn,  bush .  13,247,759  0,594, (SO 

Oats,  bush  . .  5,127.065  5,898,404 

Barley,  bush .  10,356  119,920 

Rye,  bush .  1,3311,403  7U9.169 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Mess  Spot,  quoted  813 
in  job  lots;  family  mess,  $15,25©  I5.au  for  Western; 
City  do.  $lG,25©rfi.au;  dear  back.  $17.25 ©18;  extra 
prime,  $lH  7.Va)4;  Prime  mess,  scarce  aim  nominal. 
Beef— Extra  mess,  312.rw.tl3;  packer.  $l2.Jd(klH:  city, 
extra  India  tiiess.  in  tea.,  $I7.T«L<  19.  Beet  ham's, 
$19,50(320.  Cat  meats  —  bmoked  shoulders,  7Wjc; 
pickled  shoulders,  ov;  do.  hums  tHU.e;  rib  bellies  12 
tb  averiiite,  uc;  and  ul  W  est,  pickled  shoulders,  5J»e; 
II  lb  plekleil  bell les  quoted  He;  12  lb  do.  SV:  city 
pickled  shoulders  quoted  O'-yc:  do.  hams,  12«}(a  I.Ukc; 
smoked  shoulders,  <>*e:  do.  hams  U©l!V)*c.  Mid  dies 
— Price*  here  more  or  less  nominal:  ui  the  West, 
long  clear,  quoted  7c.  D reason  Hog*  City,  heavy 
to  ilglit,  i.-i\ot.7tie:  pigs.  7-«ie.  Lurd-  Prime  steam 
spot,  8. C0©8 . (,'2 )*C ;  M-ptetuber  quoted  uomiualiy, 
8.57c;  Uetotier,  s  k)  ,i  s.5n-,  November  quoted  s.Hc’u. 
8.85c;  December,  8, 27m'.<  H0e;  seller  year,  .KCl.iaS.Soe; 
city  steam,  firm  and  talrly  active  s.luc:  No.  I  city 
quoted  S.l2)*®s.25t!:  Kollned  has  a  light  Inquiry; 
Continent, 'looted,  8.90c:  South  American,  9.3u®y.tj0e. 

Bitter.-  Receivers  who  have  fresh  fancy  stock 
meet  v,  lth  customers  fully  equal  to  the  supply  of 
good,  and  nre  getting  extreme  rates. 

Creamery,  fancy  pulls.  27c;  do.  choice.  25©'2tie 
do.  prune,  22©t24c;  do.  fulrlo  good,  Itkr'.'Oo:  do.  ordtn; 
ary,  17©lSc:  Suit  •  half-flrkin  tubs  and  pall*,  best, 
2;W3le.  do.  do.  One,  SO© 22c:  ilo.  good,  I ka ! Sc ;  do.  fair, 
ltk.d  17c J  State  Welsh  tub*,  choice,  22(.v'28c:  do.  good  to 
prime,  19e.i210s  do.  fair  to  good,  ti'.a  me:  Western  Im¬ 
itation  creamery,  choice.  18 (a 20c;  Western  do,  good 
to  prime,  15(.*l7e;  do.  ordinary  to  fair.  lAallc;  Wes 
torn  dairy,  best.  Ui«l8e.:  du.  good.  I  :«.*  1 6e.;  do.  ordi¬ 
nary.  12„ clHe;  W  ente.rn  factory,  choice  June,  14©I.V; 
do.  bout  current  make.  lH©i;o;  do.  fair  to  good,  it 
©  13c;  do.  ordinary,  9t«,i0c. 

Ciikf.sk.  -State  factory,  r«uc,v  selects.  1094©107k(<. 
do.  average  fancy,  10U©  109*0:  do.  prime  ujttilm-.c' 
do.  fair  to  good.  Fikiytyc;  do.  night  skims  choice.  Uc! 
do.  do.  fair  to  good.  7q,.i«  sq.e,  Ohio  cheddur.  '.Ltllle; 
do.  tint*  fancy,  9!*©94}is:  do.  do.  good  to  prime; 
7'^ue.s".  do.  do.  fair,  Italic:  do.  do.  ordinary,  5(,t Uc 
W  IsCOUsIll  choice,  tUs«lUV}C;  ilo.  fair  t  >  good,  .taOtWgc; 
skims,  choice.  9ltiie4e;  cto.  good,  8kvS‘4c:  do.  fulr; 
3H6i»9S»c‘.  ski  ihs  poor,  t®2c. 

Dried  Fruits.  -Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 8 
(aHhie.;  do. tine  to  cUolos.HJk'k  )ac:  do.fuuey.  9)*(,ilOJ*c. 
Western  ordinary  choice  ,ot*.  •)*(k8J*c|  apples,  evap¬ 
orated.  12s,  13o;  Uo.  choice  ring  cut,  l  ist  15c.:  do.  fancy 
selections, IGc;  peachea.  Carolina,  good  to  fancy, 
Rkaihio;  ovaporatd  peaches. peeled  2-i,a27c;  do.  do.  un 
peeled,  18® IV:  unprtded  peaches,  halves,  ©titje.-  do. 
do.  quarters,  5>*ut7c;  plums,  State,  13®  He;  cherries. 
17(«)18e;  blackberi'lcs.  9©U)*C;  raspberries,  36st27c; 
buck  leherries,  iut*®l2c. 


Mention  this  paper 


For  Price  List  of  Ferns,  Orchids  and  Water 
Lilies,  Add.  F.  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


OUR  patent  SJW  mill 


11 EA  I)  1 NG  NOTICE, 

One  million  Prize  Puzzles  are  being  gratuit¬ 
ously  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
by  the  Van  Stan’s  Stratonn  C'o.,  Limited,  of 
Philo.  (Manuf’s  of  the  celebrated  cement), who 
offer  ?ll)U  in  Prizes  for  correct  solution.  All 
druggists,  grocers,  .stationers  or  uewsdealei’s 
have  the  puzzle  or  can  get  it  for  you  wit  hout 
charge. — Adi?. 


Refined  Suoar.— Cut  loaf,  V  a,  9c;  crushed.  9c; 
cubes,  do.  Site:  powdered,  do.  s?*®9c,  granulated  do. 
854C;  mould  s(*c;  confectioners’  A.”  do.  8  7-lie 
cotree  “A."  standard,  3)*it()S9Fc:  cofTee  off  "A,"  do. 
74i(kiSc;  white  extra  “  C,"  do.  73©-;  extra  “  0,”  do. 
7)4@7)*c;  •'  C,”  do.  t»ti®74*e;  yellow,  do.  6©('>!*c. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

IPlctue  J/t* Hun  this  Payer.)  Chau,  u  rg  Pa. 


T  B.  Jenkins.  Nurseryman.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  wants 
J-  •  nrst-elass  salcgnienovlll  pay  expensesand  salary 


!a  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outfit 
Tree.  Address  B.  Hallkt  i  Co.,  Portland,  Me 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


by  watehniakcrs.  By  mad  Hoc.  Circulars 
lie®.  J.S.  BiRcuAOo..38I>evSt.,N.Y'. 


Years  add  to  the  faith  of  tliose  curetl  of  Hear* 
Disease  by  use  of  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator- 
For  30  years  it  has  proved  itself  a  specific.  £1 


New  York.  Saturday.  Sept.  15, 18S3 
Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  14,990  head  against 
15,041  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week 
Ohio  steers,  1.3311  tb  at  Uc  56  »•  do.  1.309  ft  at  LUeo;  do! 
1,423  ft  at  Uc;  oxen  1.296  ft  at  10c  55  ft;  Indiana  do. 
1.330  ft  at  lO'-oc  less  Sue  ;>er  head;  do.  1,058  ft  at  9i*c 
5ft  n>.  Texas  halfbreeds.  L074  ft  at  8)4 e  55  ft; 
do.  1,044  ft  at  S)qc;  do.  l.OSS  ft  at  944c;  Tex¬ 
ans. 'JS7  ft  at  SSjC:  do.  973  ft  at  74»c;  Colorado  half- 
breeds.  1,085  ft  at  9)*e;  Missouri  steers.  1,172  ft  at  944c 
56  ft;  do.  1.189  ft  at  toe;  do.  1.202  ft  at  10)40:'m!xcd 
Western  steers,  1.494  ft  at  57  ft;  do. i, 485  ft  at  11440; do. 
1,264  ft  at  11)40:  do.  1 ,35S  it,  nt  lie;  do.  1 .229  ft  at  10*40 
less  $1  tier  head;  Illinois  steers,  8  ewt.  at  1144c.  57  ft . 
do.  8(4  ewt.  at  nt»o:  do.  7<R  owt.  at  11(40;  do-  7)4  ewt. 
at  He:  do.  7  ewt.  11194c.  56  ft;  bulls,  852  ft  at  $3.35. 


WONDERS  JR 

■  V  Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Uatalooueoi  abo-re 
lUid  mauv  other  murv clou-,  ami  curious  things 
■  FKKEon  application. 

AGENTS  WANTEQ ma«IcS1an^erns 

150  pages,  including  Photo,  and  Lecture,  lOc. 


Tetter,  Itching  Piles,  all  skin  diseases  cured 
by  Swayne’s  Ointment.  Physicians  use  it. 


ilendid!  Ni  Latest  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  1O0 
Premium  with  S  packs.  E.H.  Purdi-o,  New  Haven,  Ct 


Calves— Total  for  six  days,  3,971  head,  against 
S.ihU  for  (he  same  time  last  week.  Grassers,  273  it  at 
4c;  do.  216  ft  at  4)4c:  grussers  and  buttermilk  calves 
289  ft  at  IV';  grassers,  205  ft  at  $».3U;  do.25U  ft  at  t)©-, 
do.  241  ft  at  4c;  veals.  130  ft  at  9)*c;  do.  192  ft  at  9c. 
do.  200  ft  at  Sc;  buttermilks,  187  ft  at  5e;  do.  203  ft  at 
4>ae;  do.  165  ft  at  4c. 

Tobacco.  Kentucky  more  active  and  firm;  lugs. 
6© 7c:  lent,  7'*wU!*c;  semi  leaf  quiet  but  firm;  18SJ 
Wtscousm  Havana,  tssisqc;  ls*2  State  Havana, 
privute  terms;  tssj  New  England  do.  private  terms; 
lSstl-'si  C'hlo  I(ai0t*e;  sundries,  l©18c. 

Wool — Little, Of  Interest  has  transpired.  Holders 
continue  to  maintain  the  figures  for  the  best  grades 
but  all  low  and  inferior  wools  are  offered  at  conces¬ 
sions  without  mectiug  with  auy  material  Increase 
lu  the  movement. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


HALE.  New 
or  ue.  Just  ls- 
KlcUmoud,  Va. 


sued.  Free.  H.  L.  STAPLES  i  CO. 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week  “regular”  wheat  is  L^e.  lower;  No. 
‘•i  Chicago  Spring  2c.  lower;  No.  3  do.,  lc. 
higher;  No.  2  lied  Winter,  l) JO.  lower. 
Corn  4t£c.  higher,  Oats  2c.  higher.  Bar¬ 
ley  2c.  higher.  Flaxseed  4c.  higher.  Pork 
15c.  higher.  Hogs  generally  a  trifle  lower. 
Cattle,  most  grades  somewhat  lower.  Sheep 
from  25c,  to  7oe.  lower. 

"Regular”  wheat  active  at  96440,  September:  98)*e. 
October,  $l.m  bid  November;  sf.01hS6kl.0l4fic;  Decern- 
ber;  No.  2  Chicago  spring  96J*c;  No.  8  do.  HtkaHIc; 
No.  2  red  Winter.  $t.03J*.  CORN  unsettled  at 
“*?*©f3e  eitah;  September  and  October i  5lt*c  Novem¬ 
ber;  494kc  all  the  year  XV  .May:  Rejected,  48*qe. 
OAT*  active,  firm  at  27440.  cash;  2iTA©iV7|Mc.  Beptvm 
her;  'isigo.  October;  281*0,  November;  2<Wa 21Le  all 
tlio  year*. 82)*c  May.  11aki.i  v  steady  iu  *iOc.  I'laa 
seed  firm  at  $1.8U,  Poiik  unaeltoied.  but  closed 
sti'ilily ,  $11.806411,40  cash  arid  September;  $11.  ti;,* 
J) -Uki .  October;  $ll,3(l©U.:(2U  November;  j'.USit 
u.’fli  nil  the  year;  *11. SKiili.xitt,  .Innnarv  I  vm>  mi 
settled  aud  irregular  at  $8.25(i«8.37**c  cash.  Septcm 
per  and  Oetola-r;  8c.  bid  November:  $7.95hli7.97)*c  all 
the  yean  $8.l)5c  Junitury  llous  Market  strong,  ue 


New  (78s3i  Chromo  Cards  no  2  alike,  with  names 
ilk-. post  paid.  GEO,  L  RKKD  .4  CO.,  NASSAU,  N.Y  . 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 


Ten  Thousand  2  and  8 year  Apple  Trees.  5  to  7 ft. 
$18  per  liU  lb  the  lending  euru  ttes  50,000  Pencil 
Trees,  1  to  6  ft..  $50  per  LOW.  lOU.iXIO  Extra  Strong 
Asparagus  Hoots.  1  and  2  years  old.  Alt  the  popu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Manchester.  Legal- 
Tender,  Big  Bob.  sc,  Ac  Large  Stock  Shade  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue.  S.  E.  ROGERS 
&  SON.  Mt  Holly,  N  J 


Stutter  and  Ia mils  Total  for  the  past  atx  days,  50,- 
545 head,  against  15,437  head  for  the  corresponding  six 
days  lust  week.  Mate  Lambs.  77  ft,  al6)*o;do.  .«  th¬ 
at  64f,c;  do.  6.1  ft  at  6f*e;  do.  72  ft  at  ©Ac;  do.  64  ft  at 
tie.  state  sheep,  iM  ft  at  hVsnjDH'C.  \\  estern  do,  W7 
ft,  at  5e.  v  uuada  Ewes,  117  ft.  ut  P*e.  Canada  Lambs, 
78  ft  at  6i';ito.  ;s  ft,ut.Tiy\  Mlehtguu  sheep,  lit!  ft,  at 
4Hc.  State  Lamb*.  64  m  at  5Uo:  Sheet*,  M  ft  at  4e. 
Pennsylvania  iambs,  59 ft  at  5)*c.  do.  .vs  ft  at  5o.  Vlr- 
glul.i  do.  iu  ft  at  i)*o.  Kentucky  sheep.  1U3  ft  at  1*0 ; 
do.  98  ft  at  -fl*c.  Pennsylvania  l  ambs,  iki  ft  at  Hie; 
sheep,  86  ft  at  to;  Ohlodo.  IU3  ft  at  4Lie. 


THE  VERMONT  SUCAR 
EVAPORATOR.  ^ 

Evaporates  sap  taster  with  less  labor.  >1 
making  more  and  better  Sugar  with  great-  72  ; 
er  economy  in  ri  j 

fuel  tliuu  auy  _  V  ® 

other,  also 

I  he  addition  of 

Suyarorauy  foreign  substance.  Send  for  circulars  to 

VT.  FAKH  MACHINE  CO. 

Ucllons  Fulls,  Vt. 


Hoas.— Total  for  six  days  25,140  hea*l  against  27,4!M 
forthe  same  time  last  week.  Demaud  fair  ut  steady' 
prices.  Heavy  to  light  sold  at  .'i8*tt6c.  Country  dressed 
dull  and  unchanged.  Pigs,  148  ft  at  he.  Western  hogs, 
162  ft  at  54ic;do.  162  ft  at  $.'i.65;  State  do.  261  ft  at  5>>*e. 
Roughs,  227  ft  ut  $1.60. 
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YOU  MS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER , 


TENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 


Topic: — Apples — Where  to  Grow  Them — 
How  to  Care  for  Them — Their  Value 
Upon  the  Farm — The  Insect  Pests  Troub¬ 
ling  Them — A  Remedy  for  Them — The 
Most  Profitable  Varieties — The  Best  Va- 
riety. 


Uncle  Mark: — With  such  a  large  number 
of  the  Club  members  before  me.  I  dare  not 
take  much  time  in  speaking,  knowing  that  my 
young  friends  have  much  to  say  for  them¬ 
selves  upon  this  very  popular  fruit  of  ours, 
the  apple. 

1 1  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  so 
large  a  number  of  young  horticulturists, 
whom  I  hope  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  this, 
our  tenth  discussion. 

The  subject  we  have  to  discuss  is  an  old 
cne,  but  one  that  should  never  lack  in  interest 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  grown  up  with  his 
or  her  pockets  laden  with  rosy-cheeked  ap¬ 
ples;  who  always  knows  where  the  biggest 
and  best  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  orchard 
back  of  the  old  rusty  barn;  who  has  sat  and 
pared  apples  for  mother  on  long  Winter  even¬ 
ings  to  make  mince  for  Thanksgiving  pies; 
who  loves  to  sit  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  open 
fireplace  with  basiu  of  pop-corn  aud  apples, 
while  the  fierce  storm  drives  without;  or,  who 
as  a  last  extremity,  have  earnestly  begged  to 
“give  me  the  core.'1  All  such  boys  and  girls,  I 
say,  cannot  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  aud  as  I  think  1  see  a  number  of  them 
before  me,  1  will  open  the  discusssion  by  call¬ 
ing  on  O.  F.  Fuller. 

I.  Where  to  Grow  Them.— The  subject 
presented  by  Uncle  Mark  this  time  is  old  and 
familiar,  and  yet  always  an  interesting  one. 
It  may  be  asked  what  the  Cousins  have  to 
offer  that  is  new.  Possibly  not  much,  but  I 
believe  that  some  good  al  ways  comes  from  a 
free  discussion  of  almost  any  subject. 

Almost  any  good,  strong  soil  adapted  to 
com  or  grass,  is  suitable  for  an  apple  orchard. 
In  sections  where  there  is  a  hard-pan,  a  tena¬ 
cious  subsoil,  it  should  be  dry, either  from  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial  drainage.  A  sheltered  hill  iu 
New  England  is  better  than  a  valley,  as  it 
escapes  frosts  On  the  hills  a  resonable  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  promotes  the  health  of  the  trees 
and  fine  color  in  the  fruit.  The  east  winds  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  any  Other,  for 
cold,  wet  storms  are  the  most  fatal  scourge 
that  over  alHiet  our  Mass,  orchards.  Generally 
upon  our  strong  soils,  not  too  heavy,  we  have 
the  best  flavored  fruit,  there  being  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  when  the  seasons  are  wet  and 
cold,  trees  ou  warm,  quick  soils  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  distance  apart  1  would  set  them 
would  be  35  feet  each  way. 

II.  How  to  Care  for  Them.— When  this 
country  was  new,  and  the  soil  was  full  of  veg¬ 
etable  matter  in  the  form  of  decayed  roots 
and  leaves  of  old  forests  that  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  the  ground,  apples  grew  almost  sponta¬ 
neously,  and  little  skill  or  care  was  required 
to  secure  an  abundant  supply.  To-day  as  one 
travels  over  New  England,  the  dilapidated  old 
orchards  are  the  most  melancholy  objects  to 
be  seen.  The  gnarled  ami  mossy  ti  uuks,  dead 
limbs  and  bushy  tops  of  the  few  trees  that 
marked  the  site  of  once  thrifty  orchards, 
suggest  sad  thoughts  of  decay  and  ruin. 

The  trees  should  be  well  pruned  every  year, 
and  all  the  suckers  cut  c  ff.  Every  wound  made 
in  pruning  that  is  over  half  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  should  be  covered,  If  the  trees  are  vigor- 
ous  the  wound  will  probably  heal  over  with¬ 
out  help,  but  covering  greatly  aids  the  effort 
of  the  trees  in  repairing  any  damage  done  to 
its  outer  covering.  Paint  of  any  color  will  do. 

I  generally  use  blue  paint.  The  best  time  to 
prune  is  in  March  or  April;  then  the  saw  runs 
clear  and  bright.  The  aim  is,  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  tree  open  to  the  air  and  liglu,  and 
free  from  limbs  that  are  crossing  and  rubbing 
against  each  other.  Cut  out  these  and  all 
dead  wood.  Each  tree  should  be  examined  an¬ 
nually. 

I  prefer  Spring  planting,  with  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  reasons  for  my  preference.  At  planting, 
cut  smooth  all  broken  roots,  ami  remove  fully 
one-half  of  the  head  by  thinning  out  and  cut¬ 
ting  back,  I  prefer  young  trees  two  yeans 
from  the  bud,  to  those  that  are  older;  large 
trees  suffer  so  much  by  removal  that  smaller 
ones  often  outstrip  them  in  growth.  Deep 
ploughing  after  the  trees  have  been  set  out 
and  attained  some  size,  is  very  bad  for  the 
orchard.  Summer  apples  should  ripen  fully 
on  the  trees.  Winter  apples  should  hang  as 
late  as  liability  to  dangerous  frosts  and  storms 
will  allow.  We  generally  pick  our  apples  *i 
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from  September  20th  to  October  10th.  A 
slight  freezing  does  not  hurt  them,  providing 
they  are  left  undisturbed  while  frozen.  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  may  be  allowed  to  drop,  or  be 
gently  shaken  from  the  trees  on  a  soft  mat  of 
grass,  or  a  mulch  of  fine  hay  or  straw.  Fruit 
never  keeps  well  without  the  stem.  'lhey 
never  should  be  poured  into  a  box  or  barrel, 
as  it  will  bruise  them.  Wash  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  months  of  May  aud  June.  Nothing 
should  be  used  which  will  tighten  or  bind  the 
bark. 

III.  Thf.ir  value  upon  the  farm.— Ap¬ 
ples  of  late  years  have  been  a  little  coquettish 
in  their  habits,  and  some  may  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  iu  cultivating  them.  Let  such  re¬ 
member  that  eveu  iu  our  most  unproductive 
seasons,  more  and  better  apples  are  raised  in 
Northern  and  Western  sections  of  our  country 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  soils 
aud  climate,  as  a  whole,  are  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  this  fruit.  Others  have  feared  that 
hy  the  great  increase  of  nurseries,  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  orchards,  the  apple  market  would 
be  overstocked.  Wc  need  only  to  remind  such 
that  the  price  of  apples  has  steadily  risen  in 
onr  country.  The  demand  for  good  apples 
has  been  greater  than  the  supply.  Our  fathers 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could 
obtain  §1  per  barrel  for  picked,  grafted  ap¬ 
ples.  Foreign  demand  for  apples  has  greatly 
increased.  England  with  her  foggy  atmos¬ 
phere  cannot  produce  the  high  flavored  fruit 
peculiar  to  our  country,  and  will  take  all  of 
our  surplus  stock;  when  they  are  in  profu¬ 
sion  multitudes  of  f  amilies  can  indulge  in  the 
purchase  of  a  few  barrels.  At  such  times 
apples  are  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
production  for  feeding  stock.  Hogs  eat  them 
with  the  same  avidity  as  do  children  One  of 
the  best  modesi for  feeding  swine  upon  apples, 
is  to  let  them  run  in  an  orchard,  eatiug  all 
windfalls,  which  are  generally  wormy,  thus 
preventing  the  worms  from  burrowing  in  the 
earth,  and  causing  trouble  the  next  Summer. 
Cows  are  fond  of  apples,  and  if  fed  judicious¬ 
ly  upon  them,  the  flow  of  milk  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease.  Horses  also  enjoy  them,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  occasion¬ 
ally  fed  with  them.  Apple  pomace  is  valuable 
for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  sheep. 
My  father  has  fed  it  to  all  four  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  All  surplus  apples  can  be 
made  into  cider,  and  subsequently  into  vine¬ 
gar.  Pure  cider  vinegar  is  always  in  great 
demand  aud  commands  a  high  price, 

IV.  The  insect  pests  troubling  them, — 
The  Apple  Maggot. — Without  doubt  the  most 
important  insect  euerny  of  the  apple  is  the  Cod- 
lin  Moth  or  apple-wort^,  as  it  is  often  called. 
This  is  the  small  white  worm  which  infests 
apples  near  the  core.  1  lie  danger  from  this 
pest  is  due  to  two  facts.  First,  it  is  very  wide¬ 
ly  distributed,  occurring  almost  everywhere 
where  apples  are  cultivated.  Second,  it  is 
usually  so  abundant  wherever  it  occurs  that  it 
destroys  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit.  The 
apple-worm  is  small,  white,  aud  footless,  meas¬ 
uring  about  cue  quarter  of  an  inch  iu  length. 
In  some  instances  the  body  is  yellowish-white, 
in  others  it.  has  a  greenish  tinge.  The  import¬ 
ant  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  insect  is, 
that  it.  bores  large  tunnels  in  all  directions 
through  the  pulp  of  the  fruit;  freqnently  these 
tunnels  are  enlarged  into  cavities  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  when  several  of  the  larva?  are  present 
in  the  same  apple,  it  is  honeycombed,  so  as  to 
be  rendered  useless.  The  Apple  Woiin  is  much 
more  apt  to  infest  early  apples  than  Winter 
varieties. 

The  Apple-core  Worm. — Among  the  insect 
tribes  many  are  known  as  nighCfiyers,  bent  on 
mischief.  At  night  time  these  moths  will 
pitch  pell-mell  into  a  light.  The  parent  of  the 
Core  Worm  is  a  little  grizzly  moth. 

The  Apple  Tree  Tent  Caterpillar. — The  cat. 
erpillar  is  found  in  nearly  every  orchard,  and 
on  every  wild  cherry  tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
it.  is  especially  fond  of.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
iu  June  on  small  twigs,  and  are  not  hatched 
until  the  following  Spring.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  twice  a  day;  once  in  the  forenoon,  and 
once  in  the  afternoon.  They  feed  about  six 
weeks,  and  then  form  cocoons,  from  which  the 
moth  issues  about  three  weeks  later. 

The  Round-headed  Apple  Tree.  Borer. — The 
tree  aud  shrubs  principally  attacked  by  this 
borer  are  the  apple,  quince,  etc.  The  perfect 
insect  which  makes  its  appearance  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  iu  length.  It  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  two  white  stripes  on  the  up¬ 
per  side  of  the  body,  alternating  with  three  of 
a  light  brown  t?olur.  The  face,  the  under  part, 
of  the  body,  and  the  legs  are  white.  This 
beetle  flies  mainly  at  night,  the  female  depos. 
iting  her  eggs  on  the  tmnks  of  the  trees  near 
the  ground.  In  two  weeks  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  aud  the  3Touug  worms  commence  eat¬ 
ing  into  the  bark.  It  remains  nearly  three 
years  iu  the  tree  as  a  borer.  During  the  first 
year  it  does  but  little  harm,  living  mainly  up¬ 
on  the  inner  bark.  By  the  end  of  the  second 


Winter,  when  half  grown,  it  usually  begins 
boring  into  the  solid  wood.  It.  often  makes 
tunnels  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 

The  Conker  Worm. — The  perfect  insect  is 
a  gray  or  ash  colored  moth,  but  the  male 
and  female  present  a  very  different  appear¬ 
ance.  The  former  is  smaller  bodied  and  has 
wings.  The  female  has  a  body  two  or  three 
times  larger  than  the  male,  and  has  no  wings. 
These  moths  make  their  appearance  the  first 
warn  days  of  Spring.  The  male  moth  is 
very  active,  but  mostly  so  about  dark,  at 
which  time  the  female  may  be  found  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  eggs 
are  usually  placed  near  buds.  In  the  Spring 
the  young  worms  may  be  seen  feeding  on  the 
young  and  tender  leaves.  When  full  grown 
the  worms  are  about  one  inch  in  length. 

V.  A  Remedy  for  them.— The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  infected  by  Apple  Maggot,  prompt¬ 
ly  after  it  falls  from  the  tree,  aud  before  the 
worm  leaves  it  to  go  into  the  ground  to  trans¬ 
form,  is  one  good  remedy.  Aud  when  the 
pest  is  very  abundant  the  grafting 
of  the  trees  into  varieties  less  liable 
to  be  infested,  is  another.  In  such  cases  it 
would  be  well  to  leave  a  few  early  apple  trees 
to  serve  as  traps,  and  promptly  destroy  the 
fruit  as  it  falls  from  them.  If  such  trees 
could  be  enclosed,  aud  swine  pastured  uuder 
them  the  success  of  the  traps  would  be  assured. 
The  same  method  may  be  employed  with  the 
Apple-core  Worm. 

The  nests  of  the  Apple  Tree  Tent  Caterpil¬ 
lar  can  be  destroyed,  or  syringed  with  soap, 
lye,  coal-oil,  etc.  but  a  much  cheaper  way  is 
to  destroy  the  eggs  when  the  trees  arc  bare, 
is  a  swab  prepared  and  dipped  iu  coal-oil, 
lit,  aud  used  as  a  torch  burning  out  the 
nests. 

A  remedy  for  the  Round-headed  Apple  Tree 
Borer,  is  to  apply  a  solution  of  soft  soap  aud 
water  with  an  old  broom  on  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  Another  remedy  is  by  thrusting  a 
wire  about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle  into 
the  hole  made  by  the  borer.  The  mouth  of 
September  is  the  best  time  to  go  through  the 
orchards  to  kill  them. 

Canker  Wonns  may  be  kept  from  the 
trees  by  canvass  bands  about  eight  inches  in 
width,  tacked  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
near  the  ground,  and  smeared  with  tar  or 
printers’  ink,  which  must  be  renewed  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dry.  Another  thing  to  look 
out  for,  is  that  they  sometimes  bridge  the 
piece  of  canvas. 

V I.  The  most  profitable  varieties  are  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Baldwin,  and  Roxbury 
Russet. 

VII.  The  best  varieties  which  every  farmer 
should  have  for  home  use  are  the  Baldwin, 
R.  I.  Greeuing,  Roxuury  Russet,  G raves tein, 
Fall  Pippin,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Red  As- 
trachan,  Early  Harvest  and  Porter.  For  sweet 
apples,  Golden  Sweet,  Talman’s  Sweet  and 
Sweet  Russet. 

Jessie  Hubbard: — I  prefer  for  Summer 
apples,  Red  Astrachan,  Garretson’s  Early, 
Sweet  Bongh  and  Golden  Sweet.  Early  Har¬ 
vest  is  not  hardy.  The  Garretsou’s  Early 
have  to  be  gathered  and  marketed  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  ripeu,  as  they  soon  become  dry 
and  mealy.  The  Red  Astrachan  and  Sweet 
Bough  nre  my  favorites. 

For  Fall  apples,  Fall  Orange,  Col  vert.  Ram- 
bo,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgb,  Golden  Pippin, 
Long  Island,  Seek- No- Further,  Jersey  Sweet¬ 
ing,  Barn  ham’s  Sweet,  Drap  d’Or  and  Keswick 
Codling.  The  Fall  Orange  is  the  favorite  and 
proves  best  in  our  orchard.  For  W  inter,  Bald¬ 
win,  Red  Canada,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Northern  Spy,  West- 
field  Seek-No-Further,  Wagener,  Swaar,  and 
English  Russet. 

Apples  should  be  put  in  barrels,  boxes  or 
bins  aud  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  pluce.  Last 
W  inter  our  cellar  was  very  dry  and  cool,  aud 
toward  Spring  the  apples  began  to  wither  and 
shrink,  but  when  the  snow  molted  and  the 
water  leaked  into  the  cellar,  the  apples  Qiled 
out  considerably  and  stopped  withering. 

The  insects  that  work  ou  the  trees  and  fruit 
are  numerous.  As  it  would  take  too  much 
room  to  give  the  description  I  will  give  the 
names  of  the  pests.  On  the  trees,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  borers,  the  wood  and  tiark.  The 
wood  borer  works  in  tbe  wood  only,  and  the 
bark  borer  in  the  bark.  Then  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  measuring  worms  aud  caterpil¬ 
lars.  There  are  tent  worms,  slugs.  Itarkliee 
and  a  worm  Pa  calls  the  calico  worm  on 
account  of  its  color.  It  eats  nearly  every  leaf 
from  the  trec6.  Besides  these  there  is  the 
partridge,  which  does  the  most  damage  by 
eating  the  fruit  buds;  and  sapsucker  also  does 
considerable  damage. 

The  fruit  is  troublod  by  the  Codling  Moth, 
which  is  its  greatest  pest.  The  moths  cau  lie 
found  iu  the  Spring  in  cellars  where  apples 
have  boon  kept,  and  in  orchards.  Also  on 
warm  evenings,  just  at  dusk,  on  the  south  sido 
of  buildings,  always  head  downward.  When 


looking  for  them  a  person  must  be  very  care¬ 
ful,  for  they  will  be  easily  mistaken  in  the 
twilight  for  a  piece  of  brown  leaf  or  stick. 
Besides  these  pests  there  are  ants,  hornets,  blue 
jays  and  sapeuckers  that  eat  the  fruit  while  on 
the  trees;  and  the  cricket,  aud  grasshopper 
when  on  the  ground.  The  squirrels  for  the 
first  time,  are  makiug  a  terrible  raid  ou  the 
orchard  this  Hummer.  They  have  cut  off 
bushels  of  apples  and  a  great  many  limbs. 
They  do  not  seem  to  eat  much  fruit,  but  just 
cut  it  off  and  drop  it  to  the  grouud.  also  nearly 
every  apple  left  on  the  trees  have  been  bitten 
by  them. 

Libbik  Clark:— Fruit-growing  is  becoming 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  United 
States,  aud  apples  are  extensively  produced. 
They  are  easily  grown,  command  a  good  price, 
and,  like  everything  else,  to  render  profit,  de¬ 
mand  care. 

The  mode  of  action  most  common  in  putting 
out  an  orchard  is  to  have  the  soil  well  pre¬ 
pared  aud  plant  trees  from  two  to  three  years 
old,  m  the  Spring  or  m  the  Fall  as  the  planter 
deems  wisest,  A  profitable  method  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  root-grafts,  plant,  them  in  the  garden  aud 
keep  them  well  cultivated  till  they  are  large 
enough  to  put  iu  the  orchard.  The  cost,  is 
about  one  cent  each.  Spring  is  the  best  time 
to  set  them.  They  should  lie  set  about  18 
inches  apart,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,.  The 
roots  should  be  placed  iu  as  natural  a  position 
as  possible,  and  covered  with  mellow  earth. 
The  young  trees  should  be  kept  pruned.  At 
two  years  of  age  most  of  them  will  be  large 
enough  to  transplant.  Spring  is  the  best  time 
to  put  them  out.  The  ground  should  bo  put  iu 
order  and  the  trees  set  about  30  feet  apart. 
Places  should  be  dug  about  eight  inches  deep, 
allowiug  space  enough  to  spread  the  roots  out. 
Beret's  prove  destructive  if  the  trees  are  not 
attended  to.  They  work  near  the  root  and  ai  e 
generally  got  rid  of,  by  means  of  a  jack  knife 
aud  a  sharp  stick.  Cora  may  be  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  till  they  have  been  three  or 
four  years  out.  Later  the  trees  are  too  large 
aud  the  roots  are  injured  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop.  An  orchard  should  be  pruned 
every  Spring.  A  great  deal  of  wood  produces 
a  great  number  of  apples,  but  they  are  worth 
less  than  fewer  apples  of  better  quality.  I 
think  apples  kept  in  a  pit  in  \V  inter,  are 
better  than  those  kept  in  a  cellar. 

The  most  profitable  apples  an?  the  Ben  Davis, 
Willow  Twig,  Little  Romanite,  Winter  Wiue- 
sap,  Fall  Winesap,  Rarnbo,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Red  June,  and  Haiwest.  The  first  four  are 
Winter  applas  and  all  are  good  keepers.  I 
like  VV  Blow  Twig  better  than  Ben  Davis,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  juicy  when  mellow.  The  Ben  Davis 
is  rod,  has  a  tough  skin,  aud  bears  shipping 
best. 

George  B.  Fox. — Apple  trees  require  a 
mellow,  fertile  soil,  which  should  be  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  routs  to  extend  well  into 
the  ground,  and  be  either  of  a  dry  nature  or 
well  drained,  to  prevent  injury  from  stagnant 
water.  The  ground  should  be  well  manured 
before  the  trees  are  set  out.  Coarse  manure 
should  not  be  used  in  contact  with  the  roots 
of  young  trees,  but  chip-dust,  bones  of  dead 
animals,  hoofs,  hair,  old  plaster,  etc.,  ure  all 
good  for  growing  trees. 

Trees  for  setting  out  an  orchard  should  al¬ 
ways  be  procured  of  some  rebable  nursery¬ 
man.  In  planting  the  trees,  each  limb  should 
be  cut  back  to  withiu  two  or  three  buds,  and 
all  broken  or  bruised  roots  should  be  cut  off  by 
the  sound  wood.  Then  holes  should  lie  dug  til 
the  grouud  large  enough  for  the  roots  of  the 
trees  to  be  placed  in  a  nat  ural  position.  One 
can  then  hold  the  tree  upright  in  the  hole 
while  another  shovels  in  the  earth,  being  care- 
lid  to  have  all  the  roots  in  contact  with  the 
earth.  When  the  hole  is  nearly  full,  throw  in 
a  pail  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  around  t  he 
roots.  In  poor,  gravelly  land,  the  hole  should 
be  filled  with  good  ground.  Mulch  in  the  Full 
with  stable  manure  and  in  the  Spring  plow  or 
fork  uuder.  For  the  first  five  years  alter  set¬ 
ting  out,  plant  between  the  rows  with  potatoes 
or  vines,  ami  then  allow  the  hogs  aud  chickens 
to  ran  in. 

The  value  of  upple  trees  upou  the  farm  is 
probably  greatly  underrated.  If  properly 
cared  for  the  trees  will  bring  in  as  large  re¬ 
turns  for  the  amount  of  ground  invested, 
and  the  amount  of  care  involved,  thau 
almost  any  other  fruit  the  farmer  can  pro¬ 
duce,  besides  the  large  amount  generally  used 
for  home  consumption  The  wind-fails  can 
lie  grouud  into  cider,  which  iu  time  changes 
into  very  good  vinegar,  which  iu  many  sec¬ 
tions  will  yield  profitable  returns. 

The  worst  insect  enemies  of  t  he  apple  trees 
in  this  section,  are  the  borers  and  a  striped 
worm  thut  eats  the  leaves.  We  always  wash 
our  trees  iu  the  Hpriug  with  potash  and  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  nice  bark  on  them  aud  are  never 
troubled  with  the  borer.  For  the  worms,  the 
only  remedy  is  hand  picking 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  select  list  of 
different  varieties  for  the  whole  country  as 
some  varieties  prove  very  good  in  one  section, 
but  of  not  much  value  in  another.  For  this 
part  of  the  country  there  arc  no  better  varie¬ 
ties  than  the  following;  for  early,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Hweet  Bough,  Fall  Fippin,  Uawlo’s 
Genet,  Maidens  Blush.  For  Winter,  Bald¬ 
win,  king  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Found  Sweet, 
Twenty  Ounce,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
We  also  have  a  local  variety  called  the  Hum¬ 
mer  Fippin  which  is  one  of  our  best  Hummer 
apples.  For  the  best  variety  there  is  none 
which  does  better  here  than  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening. 
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A  daughter  of  Bayard  Taylor  has  been 
supporting  herself  as  a  governess  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  this  daughter  did  not  foiget 
the  dignity  of  poverty  when  $80,000  were 
raised  for  them.  They  declined  the  purse. 

The  Pope  on  his  name-day  (August  19)  gave 
100  beds  with  bedding  to  the  poor  of  Rome; 
and  sent  at  about  the  same  time  magnificent 
presents  to  the  bride  of  his  nephew,  Count 
Uamillo  Pecei.  Leo  XI  il  spends  about  a  dollar 
a  day  on  himself,  but  he  gives  royally  when 
he  must  give. 

Andrew  Caruegie,  the  Pittsburg  iron  man 
who  drove  an  American  four-in-hand  through 
England  and  wrote  a  book  about  it,  is  said  to 
have  joined  with  a  prominent  English  Radical 
in  buying  uiuo  evening  papers  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  radical¬ 
ism  in  England. 

The  lunng  passion  strong  in  death  was  illus¬ 
trated  m  the  late  hunt-loving  Count  de  Cham- 
bord.  During  his  last  illness  ho  had  his 
couch  wheeled  out  into  a  park  and  his  guu 
steadied  by  an  attendant  that  be  might  shoot 
a  stag  which  was  led  up  in  range  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  He  left  $15,000,000. 

Dennis  Kearuey  is  hopelessly  out  with  the 
workiugmeu  of  the  East.  He  was  known  to 
have  a  long  conference  with  the  vice-president 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Road  during  Ins  recent 
New  York  visit,  and  the  labor  union  now 
claims  to  have  photographs  of  receipts  given 
by  Kearney  for  money  paid  him  by  Califor¬ 
nia  monopolists. 

The  burial  of  the  murdered  traitor  Carey  in 
South  Africa  was  a  dismal  scene.  Poor  Mrs. 
Carey  and  three  children  followed  the  body 
to  the  grave,  the  surgeon  and  a  magistrate 
were  there,  and  a  few  negroes  looked  on.  No 
minister  was  there,  although  Carey  was  an 
excessively  devout  sou  of  the  Church,  and  one 
of  his  grievances  in  Kilmainliam  jail  was  his 
being  debarred  from  his  daily  mass.  How¬ 
ever,  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Eusor,  offered  a  short 
prayer. 
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It  will  save  Its  cost  yearly  to  every  farmer.  We  {ptarantee  it  will  dig  eno  bushels  per  day.  One  man  with  a 
team  can  dig  as  fast  as  ilfteen  ncr.una  can  pick  up  The  potatoes  are  gathered  without  Irjlng  cut  or  bruised,  and 
cli-u m  r  than  Is  usually  done  wlih  ft  hue.  Every  U  gger  Is  sent  on  Sj  days’  trial  so  Unit  there  is  absolute!.  no  risk 
In  buying.  We  want  ftu  agent  In  every  County  In  United  Sr  arcs  and  Canada  to  exhimt  our  Digger  till,  fall  ai  the 
Stale  and  County  Fairs.  We  will  furnish  clrculare/m*.  and  pay  your  newspaper  advcTtlSAngbllla  In  your  Coun¬ 
ty.  Don  l  fall  to  mention  tills  paper,  mid  it'rileyuiek  for  illustrated  cliruiars  giving  pnei-s.  terms,  Ac. 

Head  THetse  Fi'esh.  TeatlmonialiS  and  Notice  the  Late  Dates. 

Tttstn.  N.  Y  ,  Aug  3>,  hKt 

Jfiwt'trcA  .V fg  Co.,  Chi'agn,  lit,— Tint  - Sirs:  The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Dlgyi  rhsts  been  nvelved.  Have 
tested  it  and  am  vkkv  much  plsvsbu  with  t  r.  I  think  it  wl.l  suit  the  people  very  well,  at  least  tfi  **  whahttve 
seen  it  like  I  [  very  much.  It  t  should  Ohtir  twenty- five  Dlgg"rs,  would  the  freight  he  cheaper  la  pro  port  ton  than 
ou  a  single  Digger?  How  many  will  a  ear  hold?  Yours,  Ac-,  Frank:  J.  Bxaxks. 

Lovdex.  Iowa,  Aug.  13,  i**8. 

J (onaTrh  Suit.  Co.  — G  nllcnen:  The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger  arrived  In  good  order.  I  nave  tned  It 
and  it  wor k*  l Ip-top  f  Enclosed  please  llud  P  O.  tnonoy-order  for  $31,  Tor  which  send  me  two  r mm  trigger. sns 
soon  as  possible.  In  regard  to  advents  nc  yon  might  advertise  In  the  “Conservative”  and  “  Advertiser"  papers 
at  Tipton,  Scud  me  some  circulars  for  advertising.  Youre  truly,  H.D.  Kemmann.  Agv  uL 

6SOTBCTn.Uk  Spencer  Co..  Ind. .  Aug.  A  Ik-3. 

Monarch  Mfg.  Co.— Dear  Sirs:  T  Just  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  a  hat  success  1  have  had  with  the 
Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger  1  received  It  to-day  at  :  .:I0  o  clock  and  thoroughly  tested  li  In  lie  potato 
Held,  and  sold  3  Diggers  In  8  hours.  I  will  give  the  agency  my  whole  time,  and  travclaruend  the  County  with  a 
wagon -lonU  of  Diggers.  Please  to  have  an  advertisement  put  In  I  lie  Rockport  “Sentinel.”  I  want  toted  yon 
that  the  Digger  ejxeedrd  by  far  my  anUcimtions.  after  giving  It  a  hard  test,  the  ground  was  yery  hard  and'dry 
and  covered  all  over  with  grass,  and  the  I 'leg'  r  worked  splendid.  I  would  not  rake  fad  for  It  and  do  without  It. 
Ten  inen  can’t  pick  up  the  potatoes  rast enough.  I  have  sent  money  hy  express,  ships  Digger-  right  away. 

Your*  Respectfully.  Gkokuk  Hollis. 

Nsw  Watkkfobd,  Ohio.  Aug.  2S.  1S33. 

Monarch  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago— Dear  sirs:  l  got  your  Digger  and  have  been  digging  some  potatoes  with  It.  ft 
digs  well,  although  the  ground  Is  grassy.  Wo  are  going  p>  have  a  Fair  In  two  weeks  and  it  will  be  a  good  place 
to  sell.  Yours  truly.  Hibam  Mktz. 

The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger  has  been  In  uS»  for  the  past  live  years,  and  we  have  been  reliably  In¬ 
formed  that  so  gn  at  I*  the  Pent  in  i  f.>r  this  Important  farm  Inlpl  ulcui  that  the  factory  Is  taxed  to  Its  utmost 
capacity. — From  Indiana  Farmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,J utf  li,  isss. 

COMPETENT  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  Sl.OOO  SALARY  AND  COMMISSION. 

You  will  lose  all  opportunities  of  selling  Diggers  this  year.  II  yon  don’t  write  quick  for  Illustrat  'd  circulars, 
g’\ lug  prices,  &c.  You  can  com  money  seulng  our  Diggers.  Address, 

MONARCH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  163  Randolph  SL,  Chicago,  UL 
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qulremcnts  for  ad  in  Las  Ion,  course  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  •tehoLurshlps,  etc.,  and  for 
special  Information  applr  to  The  PitKstoEsr  op  Con 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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gsnettes,  At-  free.  Write  jt  ouee  t.<  Bk.  I  |1  |  |  jfl 

J'.'.’J'L*1  -luring  <  o.  TORS]  I  J  3  - 

I  J  NiissuiisiirH  ten  Vorkl  ■  W  I  IVL 


ana  ^owutu 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE. 


THKY  COMBINE 

Milk,  Cheese,  Butter  and  Beef 

far  more  successfully  than  any 
other  breed* 

THE 


2410.000  ACRES  OF  LAND  FOR  SALK. 

Karras  remaining  !>'  lo  2,300  Acres.  Timber  tracts. 
3,000  10  fiO.OOO  Acres .  Grastng  Lands,  ;L30  to 
0.000  Acres  Yineyards.  11  to  Ml  Acres.  Mining 
properties..  Iron,  Copper.  Water  powers.  Variety  of 
Soils,  Crops,  Cereals.  Grapes.  Cotton, Toluieco  Fruits 
Vegetables.  Climate  mild,  even  and  healthful.  Water 
excellent  and  abundant.  Prices  front  two  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  acre,  For  full  particulars 

Address  Collin  M.  Hawkins  &  Co..  Raleigh  N.  C. 


Over  350  Pure  Bred  Animals. 

Every  animal  recorded  in  the  Holstein 
Herd-Book  of  America. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE.  Mention  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SMITHS  A  POWFLL, 

Syracnae,  N.Y. 


“  THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ”  KANSAS  DIVISION  U  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo Lh’itss  Pasture  Summerttnd  W'juter.  Unsurpassed  lor  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Coru.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Uirnphlets  and  Maps  tree  B.  MCALLASTER  t.and  Comrpis'r  kgnsav  C!+v  M- 


We  wiv,  send  you  «  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  Oft  EIPR;SS.  0.0  D..  to  be 

examined  be  to  repiv  urg  « •  i  y  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
lour  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
'our  watches  and  save  yen  SO  per 
cenL  Catalogue  of  35d  stytes  free. 
Evxxy  Wakh  W'cxrkvtko.  Avoacss 

STAMOARB  AMIRICAH  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


ENGINE 
WORKSJ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  K 

k  MjkRttrooTtmKRS  or  U 

1  STEAM  ENGINES^ 
/  and  BOILERS,  m 

CABBY  ENGINES  ud  BOILERS  IN  STOCKEw  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BODE;  ACID  PHOSPHITE; 
PUHE  GROUND  PHOSPHITE  ROOK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  and  very  Cheap,  Free  ou 
bool’d  in  any  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  &c..  address  the  Company. 


ASSTUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  White-Hall.  Kentucky. 


12^50©  i>  .  W’sanflfc- 

for'  'ibvTToi 1 1 rrni rut *v Li)  4  iip;s-*c 
I'TEK  HOGS,  Bend  lor  deueriptioirf" 
iof  this  fauions  breed.  Also  Fnwl«,La 
IL:  li.  SILVEli,  (  LEVKLASli,  0.10 


oundatLasS“S!l 


'  rn.-vii  our  NEW  C4St 
& CONTlNTSihat "ill help >.,»  tom, .re READY  CASH 
AT  ONI  E.  tliauujiy  other  method  lit  the  world.  It 
never  fails.  World  M’fg  Co.  18!  Na.-v>riu  SL  New  York. 


572  A  EKK,  412  a  day  at  hotiu  .  asiiy  made.  Costtv 

“  Out^’  AtMre  r  t  C  A  -,rrv* 


Hardy,  growth  strong,  straw  rtilT,  beardless,  y 
cent  iiitrtglin'tlou.  Hushel,  Ho.oO ;  Peck  ; 
Prrnfi  For  the  Merchant,  Market  n 
dCCUa  Gardener,  Private  Family.  Ul 


iroductiva  The  Beat  White  Winter  Wheat  of  ro¬ 
il).  No  charge  for  bags.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

1NDRETH  &  SONS  Phllad'vlphl*'. 


per  aay  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
Add  roes  Stinson  A  Co..  Portland,  Me. 
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A  Western  paper  announces  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  boiler  explosion  in  the 
neighborhood  “  between  three  and  four  men 
were  killed,” 

An  Irish  J  udge,  in  reprimanding  a  prisoner 
who  was  accused  of  striking  his  wife  with  an 
ink  bottle,  remarked:  “Ye  moight  have 
known  it  wud  hev  been  loike  to  hatch  mischief 
becaze  it  was  with  ink  you-bate-’er.” — 

“  Johnny,”  said  the  schoolmistress,  “you 
have  been  a  very  naughty  boy;  now  go  and 
stand  in  the  corner  with  your  face  to  the  wall 
until  I  tell  you  you  may  go  to  your  seat.’’ 
“  Please,  ma’am,”  said  Johnny,  “  If  I  face 
to  the  wall  I’ll  have  to  turn  my  back  to  you 
and  the  scholars.  Won’t  that  be  rude  ?' 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  mouths  have  reached  $17,- 
000,000.  And  yet  the  villainous-looking  barn 
of  the  neighbor  across  the  way,  which  faces 
our  sitting-room  window,  still  stands  up  in 
all  its  dismal  ugliness,  uprightly,  uupainted 
uninsured  and  unbumed.  Maybe  its  unin¬ 
suredness  is  what  saves  it. — Burlington  Hawk- 
eye. 

The  Autophoue  Company  conduct  all  of 
their  correspondence  by  means  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  The  company  had  occasion  to  send 
four  or  five  letters  to  an  agent  ’way  out  in 
Wisconsin,  and  they  were  amused  a  few  days 
ago  to  receive  one  from  him  closing  with  these 
words:  “You  needn’t  print  any  more  letters 
that  you  send  me,  for  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  can  read  writing.” 


tt Uan co u.$  (1  VJffttei o  9. 


Can’t  Get  It. 

Diabetes,  Bright’s  Disease,  Kidney,  Urinary 
or  Liver  Complaints  cannot  be  contracted  by 
you  or  your  family  if  Hop  Bitters  are  used, 
and  if  you  already  have  any  of  these  diseases 
Hop  Bitters  is  the  only  medicine  that  will  pos¬ 
itively  cure  you.  Don’t  forget  this,  and  don’t 
get  some  puffed  up'  stuff  that  will  only  harm 
you.. 

Answer  This. 

Can  you  find  a  case  of  Bright’s  Disease  of 
the  Kidneys,  Diabetes,  Urinary  or  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints  that  is  curable,  that  Hop  Bitters  has 
not  or  cannot  cure?  Ask  your  neighbors  if 
they  can. — Adv. 

ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW. 

The  best  in  the  market.  Price  $13.  Send  for  eircu 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Ilox  370.  189  and  191  Water  St ,  NowYork 


LSTAltLISHKD  1SIM.  S't  rATI  NT  t  NO  PAY  i 
pfc  I  f  PHfA  obtained  for  MeclmnlcRl  Device*,  Cum* 
ryTI®  pounds,  Design#  and  Labels.  AH  prell- 
KR  I  F  H  I  \  tnlimry  examination  a  r*  to  patentability 
IQ  6  .1  of  inventions  free.  Onr“Qul<l«  lor  Obtuiu- 
I  k  fl  bll  u  V  Iiht  Patents  ’Mr  k«ii  l  fre*  every  where. 
AcMn  .**  LOl’ftt  RAGGKU  &  VO. ,  Soli <•  Horn  of  PAttnU, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


A*;.; 1 


HODDARPr.HURN 

g  lU  unparalleled  MPffM  attefct* 
|  lit  Rit«U.  Matlr  of  wLlU*  i«iu  Jit 

I  Hi  or  dtotU***  Intidr.  Coy* r  re* 

In  an  imtMnl,  nn<(  Iim  ItfkL 
fmUaK  tiA>|p.  hi M!  blZXN  for  dairy 
An<l  faetorj,  wUli  o/  Yfltbooi  polity ». 

(ke  lianid  Mb  .  ale  >r  here  wt  have 

RoAfrnL  KuK  HUM. IMS  LAID  SET 

ckeImekv,  dog  ronjuttf,  iu  ni;u 
\  WOK V!  Its,  1'iti.U,  IU»VV*.  Af.,  addfeft* 

ft  A1C3ILST  k  3T0DDA.BD  MT'O  CO. 

1)  i'OLLTNt V,  VtKBONT. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO.. 


M  ANITFACTURKRS  OF 


Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

.1  oh  n  and  Wnter  Sts..  Cincinnati.  O. 


DRY  GOODS 
BY  MAIL. 


Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  prices.  Catalogues 
sent  free,  also,  wheu  desired,  sam¬ 
ples  of  dress  goods,  Silks,  Woolens, 
from  the  largest  aud  finest  stock 
lu  the  country. 

JORDAN, MAKSUD  CO.,  \  Boston, 


Jk  p  |k|  TQ  Wanted  to  sell  my  Watches 
VjI  EL  I’d  I  9  Novelties  etc.  Sample 
O.  M.  HANSON.  Chicago,  Ill.  _ 


Watch  Free 


Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 


2000 


Finn  ^Lulno  ^e*shing  from  90  to  160  lbs, 

rive  k)iyi6S}  Price*  from  950  to  $80, 

Every  owner  of  a  TTorse  should  TTl  T)  TjlTJI 
aemt  for  our  20  Patffi  Illustrated  H  K  HiHi 
Circular  and  Price  List  ^ 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  •  Established  1833. 


City  Chap. — “I  say  Bub,  are  there  any  fish  in  this  pond?” 

Bub. — There  may  be,  but  I  should  think  they  was  very  small,  because  there  was  no  water 
in  that  pond  before  the  rain  yesterday.” 


The  Deal 
mill  in  the 
world.  1 1 
separates 

Oats, Cockle 

aud  all  foul  <1  —4] 
stuff  trom  0-^1 
wheat.  ltisT 
also  a  Per-  C,  ,  . 
IV-ct  Cleaner 
of  Flax,  Tim-  Y 
otliy.  Clover,  ^* 
and  all  kinds 
ofHeeils.  The 


THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


provetnent 


THE  BOYS 


i.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
1  he  body  eon  be  leveled  to 
itigiug  the  hornets.  Lots  of 
handy  to  get  in  aud  out  of. 
lied  free  on  application. 


The  Greatest.  Importing  ami  Breeding: 
Establishment  in  the  World. 

Percherou- Norman  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  from  Frftnw  *nd  Bred 
i\ Nloee  IhTfc,  by 

s.  M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wiyto,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

V l\  35  mile*  Will  of  Chicago, 

r*  *  v  .  iv  D 


32,  33,  37,  38  and  39  Wolf  Si.,  Syracus  e.  N.  Y 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

OLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEYELER. 


ACME 


ALL  AGBEE 

THAT 

The  jullcious  uso  o  f  an  tm-’ 
plemeat  lire  the  *  Acme  ’  ”  ^ 

Pulverltiae  Harrow,  Clod  ” 

Crusher  and  Leteler,  in  the  " 
crepitation  of  the  Soil,  be-” 
fore  sowingWinter  gruit.  will  Intuit: 
the  yield  from  5  to  10  Dollars  per  Acre, 


Prices  low  for  qual* 

^WM',  EVERY  STALLION 
GUARANTEED  A 
BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  tineHt  aniroals.  with  choicest  pedigrees. 

In  the  Percheron  Stud  Rook  of  r  ranee, 
ond  the  pprcbenia-Nomiiin  Stud  Rook  of  the  United 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Calaloguo  NJ. 


Agents  Wanted 
In 

Unoccupied  Territory. 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE  1 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELED,  IN  THE  WORLD. 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACME  ”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  iuferior  tool 
on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  ordering 
one  ON  TRIAL,  \Ve  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we 
paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  mouoy  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it 
on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44 

DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


WijFSPREADER^^S^ 

^^PULVERIZER&CARTCmNED 

Saves  S>0  per  cent  of  the  labor,  and  double*  the  value 
of  the  Manure,  nno  load  spread  in  one  tenth  the  time 
henefitttng  the  crop  o»  mn.  h  a*  two  pitched  out  by 
hand.  Itidispcuxnhlc  an  the  Mower  and  Benner. 
In  the  cotton  aeotlona  It  will  enve  the  labor  of  half  a 
dozen  men.  Spreads  Muck.  Marl,  Ashen,  Lime,  Cotton- 
Seed,  etc.,  broadcast  or  In  drill*.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  particulars  editress  the  manufacturers. 
KlOIl*  .v  IIMtPKK  MI’G  f’ft.  Syrncuse,  N.Y. 


NASH  &  BROTHER 


I  PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS. 

Patentee  nnd  Mauufaetureroi 

Single  and  Double  Mills 


MANUFACTORY  AND  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE : 

Millington,  New  Jersey. 

TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  bo  sent  to  parties  who 


BRANCH  OFFICE : 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled 
NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


Capacity,  3  to  .to  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit¬ 
able  power.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Testimonials, 

LEM  IN  S'l'KAVEK, 
York,  Pa. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


\}A  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
.  of  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


A  LICHT  POWER  DRIVES  iT. 

vwl  Send  for  Circular. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  j^S||| 

Bf“  Write  for  Circulars.  Address  * 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTUKING  CO..  Sandwicff,  Ill 


1 1  m  \  m  fl  iT&m  wji  n  <f;w 

\\i\ 

III 

Vol.  XLII.  No.  1757. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of’  Congress  at  Washington.] 


EARLY  VICTOR  AND  BURR’S  EARLY. 


E  rcceived”on  Nov.  22. 
1  1882,  from  Mr.  John 
Burr,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  one  each  of  the 
following  vines:  Early 
Victor,  No.  1,  a  dark 
grape;  No.  2. dark:  No. 
.3,  black;  No.  4,  white; 
No.  7,  white,  and  No.  9, 
the  color  of  Delaware. 
On  the  19th  of  August 
we  r e c e ived  several 
bunches  each  of 
Early  Victor  and  No.  1, 
now  named  Burr’s 
Early,  from  the  originator,  from  which  our 
engravings  (Pig’s.  948,  944  and  945.)  have  been 
made.  We  have  not,  of  course,  had  time  to 
test  those  grapes  at  the  Rural  Grounds  so  that 
Mr.  Burr’s  description  is  given. 

Under  date  of  August  27, last  bewi'itesus: — 
“The  Early  Victor  originated  from  a  lot  of 
mixed  seed  planted  in  1899,  and  it  has  been  in 
bearing  since  1873.  Vi  no  very  vigorous,  perfect¬ 
ly  hardy  and  healthy  and  uncommonly  produc¬ 
tive.  Leaves  medium  to  large,  of  the  Labrusca 
type,  deeply  lobed.thi  jk  aud  firm,  remaining  ou 
the  vine  bright  and  green  throughout  the  sea- 
sou  without  showing  the  least  sigu  of  mildew 
or  burning.  Bunch  and  berry  medium,  black, 
with  tine  blue  bloom,  very  compact  and  hand¬ 
some.  In  quality  sprightly,  rich,  sweet  and 
pleasant ;  skin  thin  but  tough  ;  seeds  small. 
The  fruit  does  not  rot  or  crack  or  fall  from  the 
cluster.  Ripens  here  quite  two  weeks  before 
Concord  and  one  before  Moore’s  Early. 

No.  1  originated  from  seed  of  the  Delaware 
planted  in  1375;  fruited  in  1879;  has  proved 
to  be  an  uncommonly  vigorous,  hardy  and 
healthy  vine;  leaves  deeply  lobed,  larger  and 
thicker  aud  a  much  strouger  grower  than 
its  parent.  Bunch  aud  berry  medium,  com- 
puct,  nearly  black  with  light  bJooui.  Quality 
sweet,  rich,  sprightly  aud  pleasant,  something 
like  Delaware,  quite  as  sweet.  Skin  firm; 
seeds  small;  berries  adhere  strongly  to  the 
bunch;  ripens  one  week  before  Early  Victor. 

The  original  Vine  of  No.  1  (and  of  3  and  7) 
had  to  be  removed  and  the  fruit  sent  from  No. 

I  was  from  a  young  vine,  aud  was  no  criterion 
whatever  of  the  size  of  the  cluster  the  vine  will 
produce.” 


Bio  Bob  (from  the  same).  Feeble  growth 
foliage  badly  burnt. 

Mrs.  Garfield  (from  G.  H.  &  J.  H  Hale, 
So.  Glastonbury,  Ct.,  April  22,  1888).  This 
originated  with  Matthew’  Crawford,  of  Ohio, 


triple  Crown  (from  E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.)  Small  leaves,  many  blossoms 
and  sets — few  mature.  Victory,  fruit,  broadly 
ovate,  often  round;  bright  red,  firm,  poor 
quality,  productive.  From  Hunt’s  Seedling 


peuuucie,  au  or  good 


AW 


IQ  UX3A  TV  1  IU 


tjorlicullurol. 


(Jhimiment  (Ground, $  of  the  plural 
$eu!-Hovhev. 

STRAWBERRY  TESTS  OF  THE  PAST 
YEAR. 


James  Vick  (from  C.  A.  Green,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  August  24,  1882).  Pair  quality;  quite 
firm;  medium  to  large  in  the  early  season, 
small  kyuedium  later;  ovate  or  round-conical ; 
color  crimson.  Very  prolific.  Juno  19  we 
picked  from  four  plants  59  medium-sized  ber¬ 
ries:  June  18 — 12  berries;  June  20—58  berries, 
of  full  medium  size;  June  28—94  berries,  from 
small  to  medium;  June  24—29,  mostly  small; 
June  29 — 40,  small.  The  foliage  continued 
healthy  until  late  in  Summer,  since  which 
time  It  has  burnt  considerably. 

Arnold's  Pride  (from  T.  T.  Lyon,  South 
Haven,  Mich.).  Ovate-conical,  bright  red, 
quite  firm,  of  excellent  quality.  Largest  ber¬ 
ries  (Juno  12)  51.,  inches  in  circumference;  not 
very  productive;  large  leaves. 

N Kin’s  Superb  (from  J.  W.  Nigh,  Piqua, 
O.,  April  18).  Foliage  healthy. 


Early  Victor  Grape.— From  Nature.— Fig.  643. 


It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Crescent.  A  single 
plant  ripened  two  berries  which  were  firm, 
medium  size,  bright  ml,  and  of  good  quality. 
Iron-clad  (from  A.  M.  Purdy,  of  Palmyra,  N. 
Y.),  and  Walter  (from  the  Hales)  will  require 
another  season  before  we  can  report. 

Maggie,  small  and  medium.  Early,  soft, 
fair  quality,  bright  red.  Viues  low-growing. 


we  picked  some  fine,  large  berries.  Another 
season  required.  Seneca  Queen,  prolific, 
hardy;  berries  always  irregular — sometimes 
very  large.  Huddleston’s  Favorite  gave  some 
large  berries,  nearly  round,  bright  red,  quite 
firm,  medium  quality.  Mount  Vernon,  or 
Kirkwood,  yielded  some  of  our  finest  berriesof 
regular  shape,  quite  firm,  bright  red,  with 


Early  Victor  Grape.— From  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Burr.— Fig.  944. 


hardy,  not  productive.  Alpha,*  early,  quite 
prolific,  dull  red,  conical.  Vines  not  very 
vigorous.  King  of  the  Earlies,  low’  quality, 
viues  very  vigorous,  early.  It  fruits  through 
a  long  season.  Cetewayo,  ofteu  coxeombed, 
sour.  Plants  quite  hardy  and  productive. 


small  seeds,  of  good  quality.  Plants  healthy 
aud  productive.  They  began  to  ripen  with  us 
early  and  continued  bite. 

Hathaway  No.  9  (?);  berries  of  medium  size, 
bright  red,  soft,  generally  ovate,  large,  gold¬ 
en  seeds.  Ofteu  eight  to  ten  berries  on  a 


Sharpless  and  Boydeu  30,  Hathaway  No.  3  (?) 
of  medium  size,  conical  ovate,  light  red,  with 
golden  seeds  and  weak  peduncle.  Hathaway 
No.  12(/);  leaves  tall  and  rank-growing.  Few 
berries,  bright  red,  soft,  very  variable  in  form, 
often  wedge-shaped,  broader  at  the  “tip”  than 
about  the  calyx.  Sprightly  and  good. 

Our  notes  respecting  Hathaway’s  new  seed¬ 
lings  are  necessarily  imperfect  for  the  reasons 
already  given — the  labels  on  the  canes  sent  us 
got  mixed  on  the  route.  The  foliage  of  all  is 
vigorous  and  exceptionally  healthy. 

Pea  Tests  Continued.— ‘  Latest  of  All” 
is  a  new  pea  sent  us  by  the  Reading  (England) 
firm,  Sutton  &  Sons.  Vines  grew  to  the  highb 
of  feet,  often  branching  near  the  root, 
sending  up  two  or  three  leading  stems.  Upon 
such  plants  40  peas  were  not  uncommon.  It 
is  well  named,  for.  compared  with  our  other 
tests  of  the  season,  it  was  several  days  later 
than  any  other.  Though  the  pods  were  of 
medium  size,  they  were  crowded  with  large, 
wrinkled  peas.  They  were  borne  in  pairs. 
They  were  planted  April  9th.  On  July  18, 
100  pods  weighed  26  ounces  and  contained  560 
seeds,  which  weighed  15  ounces.  This 
variety  is  extremely  prolific.  President 
Garfield,  a  large,  wrinkled,  main  crop  pea, 
sent  out  by  the  same  firm,  failed  with  us,  as 
but  few  of  the  seeds  germinated.  The  vines 
grew  to  the  hight  of  2.5  a  feet. 

Horsford’s  Racket  Pea  was  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Horsford,  who  is  also  the  originator 
of  the  Market  Garden  Pea,  to  be  sent  out  in 
our  next  Free  Seed  Distribution.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  Alpha  and  the  American 
V  ouder.  It  is  a  wrinkled  pea  of  medium  size. 
The  vines  grew  to  a  hight  of  nearly  five  feet, 
bearing  the  pods  often  in  pairs:  of  medium 
size,  well  filled.  1  he  first  picking  [was  made 
June  20,  while  the  upper  vines  were  still  in 
bloom.  One  hundred  pods  weighed  19  ounces 
— 549  seeds  which  weighed  eight  ounces.  The 
first  picking  from  Ferry’s  First  and  Best  and 
Henderson’s  First  of  All,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  made  June 
12.  The  quality  of  this  pea  is  excellent,  the 
only  objection  being  that  the  vines  grow  five 
feet  in  hight.  Carter’s  Challenger  Pea  (James 
Carter  &  Co..  London,  England)  grew  to  the 
hight  of  2}-j  feet.  The  pods  are  of  medium 
size  iu  pairs.  The  peas  are  large  marrows 
of  a  dull  green  color  and  the  vines  are  very 
prolific.  The  first  picking  was  made  July  1st. 
The  seeds  did  not  germinate  well,  and  we  are 
thus  unable  to  give  the  weight  of  pods  and 
seeds.  Cleveland’s  Improved  Marrow,  planted 
May  6,  grew  to  the  hight  of  six  feet.  All 
ripened  about  July  15,  The  pods  aud  seeds 
were  of  medium  size. 

Wall’s  Orange  Potato.— This,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  sold  for  three  or  four  dollars 
a  pound  last  year.  We  reserved  noue  of  our 
stock  of  last  year  for  seed,  but  saved  a  fine 
potato  weighing  1  lb.  7-16  oz.  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  the  originator,  Mr.  Lyman  Wall,  of 
Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  seed.  This 
was  cut  to  ten  pieces,  two  eyes  to  a  piece.  The 
laud  was  highly  manured  with  potato  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer.  The  yield  was  326.70  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Best  five  weighed  but  one  pound  14 
ounces.  There  were,  large  and  small,  rejecting 
all  smaller  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  dia¬ 
meter,  143,748  potatoes  to  the  acre,  or  an  aver 
age  of  ten  to  the  liill.  They  sti’aggled  eonsider- 
ably ,  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  all  small. 
We  are  greatly  disappointed  in  this  potato  this 
season,  as  last  year's  yield  was  very  good. 

Seed  End  vs.  Stem  End.— The  seed  end  of 
Early  Rose  yielded  710.82  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Largest  five  weighed  two  pounds  91a  ounces. 
Large  and  small,  214,179  to  the  acre,  or  14^  to 
the  hill.  The  shoots  appeared  before  those  of 
stem-end  seed  aud  the  tops  were  twice  as 
large, 

The  stem  end  of  Early  Rose  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  630.10  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five 
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three  pounds  8 Vi  ounces.  Large  and  sma 
170.610  or  ll8i  to  the  hilL 

The  seed  of  the  Rural  Blush  yielded  282.33 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed  ones 
pound,  six  ounces.  Large  and  small,  116.120  to 
the  acre,  or  eight  to  a  hill.  The  shoots  ap¬ 
peared  before  those  of  the  stem  end.  The 
stem  end  yielded  937.71  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Best  five  two  pounds  5  V  'ounces.  Large  and 
small  232,320  to  the  acre  or  16  to  a  hill. 

The  seed  end  of  Queen  of  the  Valley  yielded 
363.00  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed 
two  pounds  15Vi  ounces.  Large  and  small 
67,760  to  the  acre  or  over  4>£  to  a  hill.  The 
shoots  appeared  before  those  of  the  stem  end. 
The  stem  end  of  Queen  of  the  Valley  yielded 
398.21  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five,  four 
pounds  l!.j  ounce.  Large  and  small  72,600  to 
the  acre. 

Judging  from  these  tests  alone,  we  should 
select  the  stem  eud  for  seed  of  the  Blush  and 
Queen  of  the  Valley  and  the  seed  end  for  the 
Early  Rose,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
potatoes  averaged  smaller.  The  seed  potatoes 
were  cut  in  halves,  one  for  the  seed,  the  other 
for  the  stem  end.  The  Blush  this  season 
straggled  in  some  cases  two  feet  from  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant. 

It  would  appear  that  with  some  varieties  it 
is  better  to  plant  seed  emls;  with  others  it  is 
better  to  plant  stem  ends,  and  such  tests  should 
be  made  with  every  variety. 


No.  1  Grape.— From  Nature.— Fig.  645. 


Desmodium  penduli  florum.— Again  we 
can  not  too  highly  recommend  the  Pendulous 
Desmodium  as  a  profusely-flowering  Fall 
plant.  The  pink  purple  pea  flowers  are  borne 
by  the  thousands,  so  that  more  of  them  than 
of  the  foliage  are  visible.  It  is  now  from  six  to 
seven  feet  high— the  pliant  branches  bending 
over  iu  a  graceful  manner. 


RASPBERRIES  IN  MICHIGAN. 


T.  T.  LYON. 

Little’s  Prolific  opened  the  raspberry  sea- 
on  this  year.  It  originated,  as  I  understand, 
with  Jolm'Little,  an  earnest  and  careful  ama¬ 
teur,  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  plant  is  slender 
and  branching;  the  shoots  green,  entirely 
without  spines.  It  has  borne  a  heavy  crop  of 
medium-sized,  slightly  conical  fruit,  light 
purplish  red  in  color,  and  rather  acid  in  flavor. 
It  increases  by  suckers. 

Souhegan  showed  ripe  fruit  on  July  10. 
Like  all  the  Black-caps,  it  is  abundantly  hardy. 
It  must,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  very  exceptional  season,  divide 
the  meed  of  preference  with  the  Tyler  and 
Hopkins,  since  the  three  ripen  very  nearly  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  in  most  respects  very  nearly 
identical.  The  three  are  tip-rooting,  and 
showed  ripe  fruit  from  the  10th  to  the  12th 
of  July. 

Superb  showed  ripe  specimens  on  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  last  year  on  July  10.  Fruit  very  large 
and  of  superior  flavor.  I  regard  it  as  a  very 
desirable  amateur  variety;  but  the  color  is  too 
dark  to  suit  the  market;  besides  which  it  has 
▼cry  large  pips  which  easily  separate  or  crum¬ 
ble  in  picking.  It  is  a  moderately  vigorous 
plant,  increasing  by  suckers. 

New  Rochelle  is  to  all  appearance  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  Occidentalis  and  Stngosus, 
with  fruit  of  good  size  and  quality;  but  it 
must,  in  my  estimation,  give  place  to  Shaffer. 
It  roots  from  tips  only. 

Brandywine  ripened  about  July  12;  but  is 
less  productive  than  a  dozen  others  on  my 
grounds,  while  it  is  by  no  means  superior  iu 
flavor. 

Hansell,  on  plants  set  last  Spring,  ripened 
a  few  berries  about  July  14.  It  appears  to  be 
thrifty  and  the  fruit,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  unexpectedly  large  and  of  very  good  color 
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and  flavor.  1  regard  it  as  likely  to  prove 
valuable. 

Parnell  was  planted  a  year  since  with  no 
knowledge  of  its  peculiarities,  though  it  was 
reputed  to  be  of  foreign  (Idreusl  parentage. 
Be  that  as  it.  may,  it  stood  uninjured  through 
the  past  severe  Winter  and  has  now  produced 
a  heavy  crop  of  large,  bright,  red,  cornea^ 
fruit,  though  a  little  too  dark  when  overripe. 
The  flavor  is  rich  with  a.  peculiar  though  pleas¬ 
ant.  spiciness.  It  ripened  July  16. 

Turner  is  mild  and  rather  rich  in  flavor, 
and  the  plant  is  vigorous  and  hardy:  but.it 
will  scarcely  excel  the  Brandywine  either  iu 
size  or  productiveness. 

Montclair,  though  reasonably  productive 
and  of  good  quality,  cannot.  T  tear,  assume  a 
prominent  place  on  account  of  the  dark  color 
of  the  fruit. 

Reder  has  no  superior  in  mv  estimation 
among  the  reds,  if  we  except  the  Cuthbert, 
with  which  it  comes  but  slightlv  in  competi¬ 
tion,  since  it  matures  considerably  earlier.  It. 
is  but.  slightly  loss  than  Cuthbert  in  size,  and 
has  the  same  bright  color,  with  even  a  finer 
flavor.  It.  handles  well  and  has.  so  far,  com¬ 
manded  an  extra  price  in  the  market. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  mildest  in  flavor  of  the 
Black-cans,  coming  in  between  the  earlier 
sorts  and  the  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg. 
These  considerations  render  it,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  desirable. 

Welsh,  on  plants  of  last  Spring’s  setting, 
has  shown  some  large,  bright,  red  fruits,  of 
rather  acid  flavor.  It  shows  abundant  vigor; 
but  its  productiveness  as  a  market  sort  (the 
purpose  to  which  it  seems  host,  adapted)  can 
only  be  determined  upon  farther  trial. 

Wetherree  is  a  comparatively  new  tip¬ 
rooting  variety,  of  the  same  class  with  the 
new'  Rochelle.  Ganargua  and  Shaffer;  but  the 
fruit  is  too  small  and  sparselv  produced.  T  do 
not,  therefore,  regard  it  as  relatively  valuable. 

Niagara  is  a  new  variety  which  I  planted 
only  last  Spring  The  few  fruits  produced 
are  too  dark  in  color  to  suit  the  popular  fanev, 
although  the  texture  and  flavor  are  good.  It 
gives  indications  of  vigor  and  productiveness. 

Cuthrkrt  is  doubtless  to  be  the  leading 
red  market,  raspberry  of  the  future.  It  com¬ 
menced  to  ripen  here  this  season  about  Au¬ 
gust.  1st.  and  wall  afford  more  or  less  fruit  as 
late  as  the  20th. 

Shaffer  lias  doubtless  come  to  stay.  Tts 
dull,  dark  color  will  not  catch  the  eye  of  the 
citv  buyer,  but  for  the  home  the  fine  flavor 
and  the  habit,  of  ripening  in  succession  will 
strongly  commend  it.  The  originator  and 
introducer  may  be  considered  public  bene¬ 
factors. 

Dewberries. 

Barter’s  Dewberry  and  Mammoth  Dew¬ 
berry  have  been  trailing  about  mv  grounds 
for  the  vear  past..  Whether  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them,  or  whether  thev  are  reallv 
“tramps’’  constitutionally  disinclined  to  settle 
down  to  actual  business,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  determine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear 
that  thev  must  improve  immensely  in  their 
productiveness  to  be  worthy  of  the  ground 
they  occupy. 

Blackberries. 

Wilson’s  Early  commenced  to  ripen 
about  A  ugust  5.  Large  and  showy,  but  poor 
in  quality.  Little  grown  here. 

Snyder  in  this  region  is  very  largely  taking 
the  place  of  the  Kittatinnv,  on  account  of  the 
great  liability  of  the  latter  to  attacks  of  the 
blackberry  fungus.  It  commenced  to  ripen 
with  me  about.  August  5. 

Lawton  ripened  a  few  berries  here  about 
August  10.  It  1b  too  liable  to  w'inter-killing 
even  at  the  Lake  Shore. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  is  a  little  later  than 
Snyder,  but  equally  hardy  and  prolific,  and 
seen  is  likely  to  be  a  dose  competitor  for  the 
favor  of  planters.  Ripe  August  12. 

Stone’s  Hardy  Is  said  to  be  a  Wisconsin 
production,  and  much  esteemed  at  the  Far 
West.  Here  it  is  productive  and  apparently 
hardy,  but  the  fruit  with  us  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  market,  although  of  good 
flavor.  Ripe  August  14. 

Crystal  White  is  considerably  advertised 
by  Eastern  parties,  mainly,  as  I  suppose,  ou 
account  of  its  color.  It  is  a  moderate  grower, 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  it  was  so  badly  winter¬ 
killed  last  Winter  that  it  is  showing  very- 
few  fruits,  which,  however,  are  beautiful  in 
color  and  very  pleasant  in  flavor.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  (doubtless  out  of  season)  about 
August  15. 

Early  Harvest  is  mainly  commended  ou 
account  of  extreme  earliness.  Like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  it  was  winter-killed  badly,  and  has 
produced  very  little  fruit,  and  that  more  or 
lees  imperfect.  Planted  in  1882,  it  may  not 
have  ripened  its  wood  properly  last  Fall, 
South  Haven,  Mich. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


I  cultivated  five  varieties  of  potatoes  this 
season — Early  Ohio,  Early'  Rose,  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  Queen  of  the  Valley  and  IV  lute  Star — 
and  the  result  of  my  experience  with  them 
was  that  for  the  earliest  crop,  there  was  none 
better  than  the  Ohio  while  for  the  later  or 
general  crop  the  White  Star  is  to  be  preferred. 
For  the  earliest  crop  or  for  forcing  I  know 
of  none  better  than  the  Alpha;  but  for  some- 
reason  or  other  I  could  not  obtain  any  this 
Spring.  As  I  have  often  stated,  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  earlier  than  the  Ohio,  which  renders  it 
very  desirable  for  garden  work.  Fora  variety 
to  succeed  the  Alpha.  I  know  of  none  better 
than  the  Ohio,  and  when  the  Alpha  cannot  be 
obtained  I  would  select  the  Ohio. 


The  Early  Ohio  proves  to  be  a  week  or  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose,  to  which  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  habit  auil 
manner  of  growth.  The  vines  aro  of  vigorous 
growth,  the  tubers  being  almost  round  in  shape 
and  of  a  uuiform  size.  They  cook  dry  aud 
mealy;  but  although  of  the  finest  quality  are 
not  exactly  of  pure  white  color. 


It  seems  to  lie  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
describe  the  Early  Rose  further  than  to  say 
that  it  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Breezee’s  seedlings 
that  was  distributed  to  the  public,  and  since 
then  it  has  become  the  standard  for  earliness 
and  productiveness,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  con¬ 
sider  it  of  the  first  quality. 


It  is  to  me  very  singular  that  so  many  have 
a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Queen  of  the  Val¬ 
ley,  as  here  it  proves  to  be  entirely  worthless. 
It  grows  well  enough  aud  is  remarkably  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  tubere  are  of  large  size,  some¬ 
what  square  at  the  ends,  the  seed  eud  having 
a  pinkish  tinge,  and  thus  it  can  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  any  other  variety.  But  when 
the  tubers  are  cooked  they  are  of  such  an  in¬ 
different  quality  as  to  be  unlit  for  table  use.  I 
do  not  recollect  seeing  anything  of  the  kind 
mentioned  in  any  of  our  horticultural  publica¬ 
tions,  and  therefore  am  rather  diffident  iu  al¬ 
luding  to  it.  But  such  is  the  case ;  it  is  worth¬ 
less  with  me  and  I  regret  it.  lOur  report  was 
made  last  year.  The  quality  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  places. — Eds.] 

The  White  Elephant  has  proved  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactory  to  me.  It  grows  well 
enough,  and  gives  promise  of  a  large  crop,  but 
upon  digging  the  tubers,  only  one,  or  at  the 
most,  three  very  large  ones  are  to  be  found  in 
a  hill.  When  cooked  they  are  found  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  But  why  cultivate  such  an 
unproductive  variety  as  this  ? 


I  cultivated  the  White  Star  Potato  for  the 
first,  time  this  season,  and  was  more  than 
pleased  with  it,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  very 
best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  vines  are  <  >f 
stocky,  vigorous  growth,  aud  it  may  be  classed 
as  a  medium  early  variety.  It  is  enormously 
productive,  the  tubers  being  of  large  and  uui¬ 
form  size,  and  when  cooked  they  are  unsur¬ 
passed,  being  of  fine  floury  texture,  pure  white 
color  anil  excellent  flavor.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  varieties,  and  as  soon  as  its 
merits  become  known  I  believe  it  will  super¬ 
sede  many,  if  not  nil,  of  our  most  prominent 
varieties.  Moreover,  it  is  an  excellent  keeping 
sort,  the  tubers  in  May  being  iu  as  good  a 
condition  as  when  stored  iu  the  Fall.  With 
the  Alpha  for  early  (or  the  Ohio  for  a  substi¬ 
tute  in  case  the  Alpha  cannot  be  obtained)  1 
do  not  think  any  one  need  wish  for  anything 
better  in  the  way  of  potatoes. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  person 
from  testing  now  and  improved  varieties  of 
our  vegetablesaud  fruits,  for  I  know  of  nothing 
more  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  garden  than  the  opportunity  it  affords 
him  of  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  our 
different  fruits  and  vegetables.  Only  those  who 
have  tried  it  are  fully  aware  of  the  pleasure! 
profit,  aud  enjoyment  their  gardens  can  be 
made  to  afford.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

- - - - — - 

Beans,  Etc. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Green 
Flageolet  Beans  which,  picked  when  nearly 
ripe  and  used  as  a  shell  bean,  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Lima. — [That  is  what  we  have 
said,— Eds.] 

Their  green  color  when  cooked  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  As  string  beans  they  are  excellent 
when  picked  early.  I  had  beans  of  this  variety 
for  the  table  long  before  the  Valentine  or  Ref¬ 
ugee.  Black  aud  Golden  Wax  Beans  rusted 
badly  this  Summer.  Ivory-pod  much  bettor  in 
this  respect. 

A  heavy  frost  ou  the  4th  killed  many  cu¬ 
cumber  and  pumpkin  vines,  also  injuring  corn 
greatly.  1  urn  afraid  Wysor’s  Shoe-peg  Cora 
will  not  mature  in  this  section.  Hups  are 
yielding  largely  iu  good  yards.  Some  report 
1,200  pounds  per  acre  iu  the  neighborhood  of 


Cooperstown.  Sales  at  25  and  30  cents  per 
pound.  One  of  the  largest  growers  is  said  to 
have  oontractod  his  hops  for  five  years  at  20c. 

Potatoes  are  reported  rotting  badly  iu  some 
Diaces,  especially  Snowflakes,  which  ripened 
with  Early  Rose.  The  Blush  Potato  still  has 
green  stems  and  tny  six  hills  promise  well. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  j.  n.  D. 


VEGETABLE  notes  FROM  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

Pot  atoes.— I  planted  the  Early  Ohio, Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  Potatoes  (the 
Blush  did  not  reach  me);  all  are  fine;  but  the 
Early  Ohio  has  fewer  small  potatoes  aud 
glows  deeper  in  the  ground  than  the  others, 
and  so  is  less  liable  to  sun-burn.  Flat  culture 
will  uot  do  for  potatoes  iu  this  soil. 

Tomatoes. — The  Acme.  1’erfection  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  Tomatoes,  planted  in  the  same  soil 
with  like  culture,  showed  a  difference  in 
quantity  of  nearly  one-half  in  favor  of  the 
Perfection. 

Onions. — We  have  an  onion  here  that  I  have 
never  seen  iu  any  other  locality,  called  the 
Winter  Onion,  that  multiplies  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  1  prepare  the  ground  and  set.  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  mulch  with  straw 
or  coarse  manure  as  cold  weather  approaches. 
No  working  or  weeding  is  necessary.  It  is 
the  first  vegetable  that  uts  out,  aud  one  year 
ago  last  Spring  I  marketed  green  onions  on 
March  1st.  G.  w. 

Centralia,  Ill. 


farm  fcopieg. 


PHOSPHATE  versus  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


GEORGE  CLENDON,  JR. 


“  Superphosphate,”  is  now  a  household  word 
with  our  farmers.  Since  the  day  when  Liebig 
suggested  the  employment  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  render  the  more  valuable  phosphoric  acid 
soluble,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  have  been  used.  The 
almost  universal  need  of  phosphoric  acid  iu 
our  soils  warrants  the  attempt  to  cheapen  the 
supply,  aud  to  inquire  whether  in  some  cases 
a  simple  phosphate  may  not  l»e  as  efficacious 
as  the  manipulated  and  more  costly  article. 

Iu  1870  l  sent,  a  ton  of  common,  ground,  but 
otherwise  untreated.  South  Carolina  phos¬ 
phate  to  my  brother,  then  residing  ou  my 
farm  in  Louisa  Co  ,  Va.  He  applied  it  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre  to  com  in  the  hill. 
The  Summer  was  very  dry,  and  the  crop  was 
a  failure.  Iu  ’71  the  field  was  sown  with  oats 
and  seeded  with  clover;  another  dry  year  and 
another  failure  of  the  crop  followed.  But  in 
’72.  wherever  a  hill  of  corn  had  stood,  there, 
and  there  only,  was  a  hunch  of  clover.  Satis¬ 
fied  I  was  on  the  right  track,  I  applied  the 
raw  phosphate  to  wheat  ou  a  more  extensive 
scale.  A  field  of  50  acres  was  sown  to  wheat 
aod  manured  with  this  cheap  fertilizer, iu  quan¬ 
tities  varying  from  250  to  400  pounds  an  acre. 
A  strip  about  uu  eighth  of  a  mile  long  was 
manured  with  a  good  uuamrnoniuled  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  another  strip  equally  long 
was  left  mi  manured.  The  fertilizer  and 
wheat  were  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 
together.  At  harvest  and  during  the  growing 
season  no  difference  could  be  perceived  be¬ 
tween  the  effects  of  the  superphosphate  find 
raw  phosphate,  but  the  unfertilized  strip  boro 
a  very  poor  crop.  A  mile  off,  it  could  lie 
soon  like  a  road  running  through  the  field:  on 
either  side  was  a  fair  crop,  considering  the  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  soil,  and  on  the  strip  itself,  a 
stunted  growth  that  did  not  cover  the  ground. 
The  field  was  then  left  to  itself,  when,  except 
on  the  unfertilized  strip,  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  lied  Clover  appeared,  affording  fair  pas¬ 
ture.  The  clover  gradually  died  out,  other 
grasses,  Blue  or  Wire  Grass — Poa  compressa 
— especially,  taking  its  place,  but  the  strip 
remained  visible  for  years. 

Then  in  conjunction  with  my  brother,  I 
tried  it  on  coni,  both  ou  his  farm  and  on  mine, 
with  marked  benefit,  but  so  far  no  quanti¬ 
tative  test  had  been  made.  Iu  1880  l  pro¬ 
cured  Professor  Atwater’s  set  A  of  fertilizers 
for  an  acre  and  in  addition  manured  a  plot 
with  raw  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds 
per  acre.  The  whole  was  planted  with  coru. 
The  phosphate  gave  an  increase  of  19  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre  over  the  tin  manured 
plot,  bcuting  300  pounds  of  superphosphate, 
alone  and  with  potash,  but  being  beaten  bj  the 
complete  manure,  viz.,  superphosphate,  pot¬ 
ash  and  nitrogen.  It  even  beat  stable  man¬ 
ure  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  to  the  acre, 
but  this  L  think  was  owing  to  the  latter  re¬ 
maining  un decomposed  in  the  soil.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  this  experiment  can  bo  found  in  the 
Conn.,  Ag.,  Report  for  1880, 

A  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  cheap 
fertilizer  is  that  there  is  no  waste.  It  neither 
leaches,  evaporates,  nor  “reverts”  from  a  dear 
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fertilizer  to  a  cheap  one,  but  remains  in  the 
soil  for  an  indefinite  time  ready  for  use.  In 
1881  the  experimental  corn  field  was  sown 
with  the  common  black  Southern  field  pea; 
no  additional  fertilizers  were  sown,  and  the 
comparative  results  were  about  the  same  as 
with  corn,  except  that  the  stable  manure  was 
ahead.  In  the  Fall,  Winter  outs  were  sown, 
that  were  harvested  in  ?82.  The  raw  phosphate 
was  equal  to  the  superphosphate  in  this  test, 
and  far  ahead  in  the  clover  that  followed  the 
oats.  The  cost  of  hauling  and  spreading  the 
stable  manure  was  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of 
the  phosphate,  aud  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  these  two  manures  has  given  the  largest 
crop  of  clover.  To  the  eye  they  are  equal. 

Here  are  four  crops  in  succession,  all  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  single  application  of  the  plain 
phosphate.  The  corn  and  the  clover  especially 
prove  themselves  abundantly  able  to  dissolve 
it,  and  that,  for  them,  the  costly  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  unnecessary, 

Enough  has  been  said  to  warrant  fanners  in 
testing  the  so-called  iusi liable  phosphate ;  a  sin¬ 
gle  bag  will  be  ample.  Try  it  against  a  good 
plain  superphosphate;  weigh  the  crop  and  re¬ 
port  results.  Unfortunately,  chemistry  does 
not  detennine  which  form  of  phosphoric  acid 
w  ill  be  the  best ;  a  soil  test  is  the  only  reliable 
guide.  My  soil  is  a  decomposed 
gneiss,  containing  but  little  lime.  On 
limestone  soils  a  superphosphate 
may  prove  the  best,  for  it  is  thought 
that  to  be  efficacious,  phosphoric  acid 
must  be  insoluble,  aud  in  a  limestone 
soil  the  acid  is  speedily  precipitated  as 
au  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  an 
exceedingly  fine  state  of  division,  aud 
here  lies  the  secret  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
superphosphate.  It  formsa  precipitate 
far  liner  than  can  be  made  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means  In  soils  devoid  of  lime 
the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  may  either 
remain  soluble,  aud  be  positively  injuri¬ 
ous,  or  it  may  combine  with  iron  and 
alumina,  making  the  very  insoluble 
phosphates  of  those  substances.  By 
applying  a  raw,  uudocomposed  phos¬ 
phate'  these  evils  are  avoided. 

Finely  powdered  South  Carolina  . 
phosphate  can  be  obtained  in  the  large  j/J.  ll l 
cities.  It  is  advertised  in  Baltimore  , 
and  New  York.  (.Yes,  and  abo  in  the  ,-l<t  rjo 
Rural.— Eds.]  In  the  latter  place  it  *  ‘[]f\ 
is  offered  for  $17  per  ton,  containing 
55  per  ceut.  of  bone  phosphate.  I  con- 
fideuthiook  forward  to  its  ex  elision  and  em¬ 
ployment,  and  hope  that  those  who  use  it  will 
make  the  results  public — the  failures  as  well 
as  the  successes. 

Louisa  Co.,  Ya. 


of  their  movement  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
march.  This  step  of  progress  Lavoisier  pro 
dieted  a  century  ago,  aud  it  was  realized  by 
Leverrier  thirty  years  since.  But  the  art  of 
forecasting  the  weather  has,  nevertheless,  not 
attained  the  perfection  it  will  finally  reach. 
Depending  upon  purely  terrestrial  data,  the 
predictions  are  of  short  term ;  t  hey  hardly  ex¬ 
ceed  a  single  week;  and  no  meteorologist  of 
reputation  yet  dares  to  forecast  what  the 
weather  will  be  one  month  in  advance.  The 
astrologies  of  the  popular  almanacs  alone 
hazard  prophecies  of  the  course  of  the  seasons 
and  the  state  of  the  weather  a  year  ahead. 
But  will  true  science  always  remain  ignorant 
of  these  coming  weather  changes ?  No!  But 
it  is  not  upon  this  earth  science  will  seek  a 
solution  of  this  problem;  but  in  the  skies.  If 
the  origin  of  these  terrestrial  aud  aortal  waves, 
the  base  of  the  weekly  forecasting  of  the 
weather,  is  found  in  regions  near  the  anti¬ 
podes,  the  causes  of  the  annual  phenomena  of 
the  varying  character  of  the  seasons  will  be 
found  in  the  sun,  but  we  know  not  the  secret, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of 
Pharaoh  Joseph, remains  to  this  day  the  sole 
and  venerable  model  of  prophecies  of  the  state 
of  the  weather  for  a  long  period.” 

Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  weather,  I 


over  15,000  or  of  butter,  over  700  pounds.  Cows 
worthy  of  all  honor  for  the  profit  they  bring, 
yield  much  less  than  these  marvels  however, 
and  such  are  the  animals  chiefly  represented 
in  illustrations  in  our  agricultural  contem¬ 
poraries  across  the  Atlantic.  At  046  we  re-en- 
grave  from  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette, 
the  likeuess  of  a  good,  profitable  Jersey  cow 
of  this  kind,  Jenny.  The  original  engraving 
was  made,  we  are  cold,  from  a  capital  pboto- 
graph,  and  the  picture  is  certainly  a  good 
one.  Jenny’s  milk  yield  between  June  11, 1882, 
and  .May  20,  1888  was  7,412  pounds.  The 
cream  averaged  16  per  cent,  of  the  milk,  and 
the  butter  yield  was  calculated  to  have 
amounted  to  880 pounds.  Nothing  very  re¬ 
markable  in  all  this;  but  of  how  many  of  our 
ordinary  dairy  cows  can  as  good  a  tale  be  told! 


LESSONS  FROM  Tt£E  FAT  CATTLE 
SHOWS. 


G.  E.  MORROW,  PROF.  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ILL.  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 


For  five  years  past  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  annually  hold  a  fat  stock 
show  in  the  spacious  Exposition  Building  in 
Chicago.  From  the  first  these  have  been  note, 
hily  successful  in  the  qualityof  the  exhibit, 


Jersey  Cow,  Jenny.— Re-engraved  from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette. 

should  like  to  state  some  facts  which  bear  and  the  high  character  of  those  in  at 

more  or  less  directly  upon  the  appearance  of  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  t 

cyclones  and  tornadoes,  of  which  lSs;J  has  of  the  show  and  the  number  of  visitc 

given  us  numerous  and  notable  examples.  the  show  has  not  reached  a  national  < 

Natural  philosophers  tell  us  one  main  cause  at  least  nine  States  aud  the  Province  < 

of  the  activity  of  electrical  agencies,  as  mani-  have  been  worthily  represented.  It 

fested  in  more  or  less  frequent  thunderstorms,  true  that  nowhere  else  can  one  find 

is  the  greater  or  less  force  aud  frequency  of  so  large  aud  general  a  represvntat 

the  winds.  April,  May  and  June  of  this  year  men  engaged  in  our  annual  indust 

were  exceptionally  wiudy,  and  thunderstorms  Chicago  during  "  fat  stock  show  w 

were  of  more  than  weekly  occurrence,  mde-  agricultural  exhibitions  have  attrai 

pendent  of  the  two  or  three  mild  cyclones,  intelligent  criticism  and  comment, 

which  visited  Central  Illinois.  In  July  and  believed  none  have  been  more  useful 

August,  the  winds,  if  they  blow  at  all,  were  of  lying  proof  of  the  interest  they  havt 

the  mildest  character,  aud  the  thunder  storms  create  is  fouud  in  the  fact  that  an  i 

were  not  only  infrequent,  but  scarcely  more  of  like  character  is  to  be  held  th 

imposing  than  the  sheet- iron  thunder  of  a  good  Kansas  City  from  November  1  t 

theater.  If  then,  it  is  true  that  if  we  have  another  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  from 

no  wind,  we  shall  have  no  or  not  much  14  to  15.  The  writer  hopes  it  will  n< 

thunder,  may  it  not  be  true  that  without  vio-  until  a  similar  show  will  be  establish 

lout  southerly  winds,  blowing  over  a  dry  and  York.  It  is  not  expected  the  new  o: 

more  or  less  heated  surface,  there  will  bo  no  fished  will  interfere  with  the  success 

cyclones  ?  The  April  cyclones  in  Mississippi  Chicago.  It  is  practically  certain 

and  Kansas  were  preceded  by  violent  south-  sixth  show,  from  Nov.  14  to  22,  will  si 

orly  w  inds  blowing  over  a  country  in  a  state  of  its  predecessors, 

of  drought;  the  same  was  the  case  at  a  later  The  lessons  taught  by  these  shows 
date  at  Racine,  Wise,  aud  near  Terre  Haute,  most  dearly  learned  by  those  who  hi 

lnd.  But  to  crown  all,  the  Rochester,  Miune-  ded  them.  Some  of  the  most  irnpc 

sota,  cyclone,  late  in  August,  was  preceded  hardly  to  be  learned  in  any  other  w  a 

by  several  days  of  dry,  hot,  southerly  winds  of  and  figures  cannot  give  the  impress! 

so  violent  aud  destructive  a  character  as  to  the  animals  shown  cannot  fail  tod 

greatly  damage  the  tobacco  crop  in  portions  print.  There  is  no  other  equally 

of  \\  iscousin.  \\  arm  aud  violent  winds  blew  mode  of  teaching  the  meat  producer 

over  Louisiana  most  of  the  month  of  Jaunary,  once  betw  ecu  good  and  poor  animals, 

bringing  ruin,  thunder  aud  lightning.  Mov-  poor  management;  no  argument  so 

iug  north  they  must  meet  with  cold  currents;  in  convincing  the  men  who  huvo  im 

but  we  never  hear  of  cyclones  at  that  season.  "fancy  stock  is  all  humbug.”  We  i 

Can  it.  be,  because  there  is  no  frictou  of  dry  first  among  the  lessons  taught: 
and  heated  surfaces  to  generate  active  elec-  Well-brod  animals  are  bettor  mea 
tricity  at  that  time  of  the  year?  1  would  like  ere  than  "common  stock.”  No  pi 

to  have  Mr.  Edison  see  this  article.  been  offered  especially  for  common  s 


THE  CROP  YEAR  OF  1883, 


B.  F.  JOHNSON 


This  has  beeu  so  remarkable, and  of  au  adverse 
character  so  unusual  that  the  problem  of  the 
future  of  the  weather  has  attained  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  and  importance.  The  late  frosts,  hav¬ 
ing  found  the  corn  crop  of  the  Northwest 
from  three  to  four  weeks  behind  time,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  Summer, 
have  so  disastrously  affected  it,  there  will  beu 
shortage  of  something  near  500,000,000  bushels 
of  sound  corn.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  100, _ 
000,000  bushels  in  the  Winter  wheat  crop  aud 
a  falling  off  in  the  cotton  crop,  of  2,000,000 
bales,  the  last  two  compared  with  the  yield  of 
of  1882,  all  on  account  of  adverse  weather  in¬ 
fluences,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  hear  with 
interest  what  the  advanced  scientists  have  to 
say  as  to  the  present  state  of  meteorological 
knowledge. 

This  we  find  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
eminent  French  savant,  M.  Dumas,  President 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  France, 
Oil  the  27th  of  J  tine  last.  The  occasion  was 
the  dist  ribution  ol’  prizes  at  which  M.  Meline, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  presided,  and  M. 
Dumas  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
give  a  brief,  eloquent  and  very  instructive  and 
interesting  resit  me  of  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  scientific  side  since  80  years  ago. 
And  here  is  a  rough  translation  of  \\  hat  he  said 
on  the  present  state  of  our  meteorological 
knowledge,  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  what 
he  predicted  of  future  scientific  progress  in 
the  same  direction: 

"  The  farmer  is  not  yet  master  of  storms  and 
tempests,  hail,  frosts,  droughts,  as  long  raining 
periods  are  neither  postponed,  nor  do  they 
cease  at  his  commands;  but  if  he  has  not 
learned  yet  how  to  control  the  atmosphere,  he 
knows  in  advance  at  least  what  weather 
changes  he  must  submit  to,  and  puts  his  crops 
safe  beyond  their  influences. 

Formerly  e  wore  ignorant  whence  came 
the  aerial  waves  which  bring  heat  or  cold, 
drought  or  humidity.  Before  their  arrival 
was  announced  we  were  already  subjected  to 
their  influences.  To-day,  the  electric  telegraph 
informs  us  live  or  six  days  in  advance, 
of  the  place  of  their  departure,  the  direction 


OUR  AR1MAL  PORTRAITS, 


JERSEY  COW  JENNY 


LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  BLIZZARDS, 


1,  Make  it  a  rule  to  provide  feed  to  carry 
the  stock  all  through  a  very  severe  Winter, 
until  May  10th  at  least.  Il  you  cannot,  sell 
some  stock  while  they  are  in  good  order  in  the 
Fall.  They  are  worth  far  more  then  than 
you  can  get  for  the  hides  of  frozen  cattle  in  the 
Spring,  aud  there  will  l*j  many  such  hides. 
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2,  Commence  feeding  early  in  the  Winter, 
and  do  not  let  the  stock  lose  flesh.  Fifty 
pounds  lost  in  the  Fall,  are  hard  to  regain  in 
cold  weather. 

S,  Pine  lumber  is  the  cheapest  feed  you  can 
give  stock.  Ample  shedding  will  pay  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  lee  side  of  a  ware  fence.  It  would 
make  some  of  the  Eastern  farmers  open  their 
eyes  to  see  the  sheds  (!)  in  which  some  of  our 
farmers  winter  stock. 

4,  Late  calves  do  not  pay  in  this  climate. 
June  or  July  calves  require  too  much  coddling 
to  winter  them.  Calves  should  come  in  April 
or  May  at  the  latest,  and  should  hat'e  a  warm 
winter  stable.  Yearlings  also  should  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  older  cattle. 

The  rule  here,  rather  than  the  exception, 
has  been  to  let  animals  of  all  ages  and  condi¬ 
tions  run  together,  and  during  a  blizzard  they 
often  bunch, and  the  smaller  ones  are  trampled 
and  hooked.  There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in 
this  section,  who  has  not  lost  one  or  more 
beasts  from  this  very  cause. 

5,  W ater  should  be  provided  close  to  the'feed 
lots,  and  in  as  sheltered  a  position  as  possible. 
Cattle  will  go  without  water  several  days  be¬ 
fore  they  will  face  an  Iowa  snow-storm,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  it,  and  regular  water¬ 
ing  is  as  important  as  regular  feeding. 

6,  Salt  should  be  kept  where  the  stock  can 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  The  custom  here 
is  to  throw  salt  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  so  that  they  cannot 
find  it,  why,  then,  let  them  do  without.  All 
wrong!  Winter  is  the  time  stock  need  salt  the 
most.  Take  a  pail  of  salt  and  water,  as  strong 
as  yon  can  make  it,  twice  a  week,  and  salt  all 
round  the  straw  pile,  scattering  the  brine  over 
the  hay,  etc.  You  will  save  feed  and  the  stock 
will  do  tar  better. 

7,  Bedding  of  snow  does  very  well  when  the 
temperature  is  as  low  as  zei’o;  but  when  the 
mercury  runs  20  to  30  degrees  below  it  makes 
a  cold  bed.  Provide  bedding  of  some  kind. 
Pine  floor  at  two  cents  a  foot  is  better  than  a 
foot  of  frozen  snow  and  a  calf  or  two  with  the 
feet  and  legs  frozeu  stiff,  and  hides  only  five 
cents  per  pound ! 

These  lessons  I  learned  last  Winter  after 
farming  30  years  in  Iowa.  R.  J.  w.  m. 

Warren  Co.,  Iowa. 


FORESTRY  IN  GERMANY. 

The  great  economy  practiced  throughout 
Germany  is  no  where  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  management  of  forests.  The  immense 
tracts  of  timber  which  once  covered  large 
areas  in  that  empire,  have  been  long  since 
cut  away,  and  the  people  after  depending  up¬ 
on  Scandinavia  for  many  years,  are  now  plant¬ 
ing  forests  in  all  waste  places,  and,  what  is 
better,  are  carefully  preserving  from  devasta¬ 
tion  the  natural  woodlands  yet  remaining. 
In  traveling  from  Bremen  to  Frankfort  one 
sees  these  timber  tracts  in  all  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  visit  to  one  of  the  national  “  For¬ 
est  Schools”  gives  an  insight  into  methods 
and  management. 

The  Germans  are  planting  trees  of  the  great 
est  commercial  value  of  the  conifers.  The  Riga 
Pine  is  most  common,  though  the  Scotch 
Pine  and  Norway  Spruce  are  extensively 
grown.  Of  deciduous  trees  wherever  possible 
the  hard-wooded  species  are  grown.  The  P op- 
lars  and  W illows  are  let  severely  alone  where 
the  condition  of  the  land  will  permit  a  more 
valuable  variety  to  be  used.  Here  is  a  lesson 
for  forest  tree  planters  in  this  country.  If 
the  multitudes  of  immigrants  who  are  takiug 
tree  claims  in  Dakota  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  would  take  with  them  seeds  of  trees  of 
a  recognized  economic  value,  Buch  as  Hard 
Majjle,  Ash,  and  the  hardiest  conifers,  they 
would  not  only  satisfy  the  wording  of  the 
law,  but  would  be  planting  a  crop  whose 
value  at  maturity  would  equal  that  of  any 
other  to  which  the  land  could  be  seeded. 

Again  the  Germans  use  for  tree  culture 
land  which  is  not  the  best  for  ordinary  crops. 
If  there  lies  a  steep  hill-side,  it  is  covered 
with  thrifty  Pines  or  Spruces,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  weed  bed,  as  in  America.  If  land  is 
too  wet,  it  is  drained  and  set  to  W illow ,  Pop¬ 
lar,  or  some  other  tree  that  loves  excessive 
moisture.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  along 
our  Atlantic  coast,  now  barren,  which  could 
be  planted  to  European  Larch  at  little  ex¬ 
pense,  an  investment  that  will  prove  very 
profitable. 

The  cultivation  of  the  trees  is  thorough,  and 
seems  never  to  be  neglected.  They  are 
planted  three  feet  apart  in  rows,  which,  in 
damp  places,  are  drained  by  a  shallow  ditch 
on  either  side— appearing  thus  to  be  iu  beds. 
The  trees  are  carefully  hoed  until  they  shade 
the  ground,  after  which  they  are  thinned  out 
just  often  enough  to  keep  them  slightly 
crowded,  thus  making  clean,  straight  trunks. 
Pruning  and  thinning  out  are  attended  to  as 


r egularly  by  the  German  f orester,  as  by  our 
most  intelligent  nurserymen.  The  trees  are 
never  allowed  to  crowd  each  other  too  much ; 
but  a  uniform  bight  and  evenness  of  growth 
are  sought  and  obtained,  winch  makes  these 
cultivated  forests  even  when,  as  frequently  is 
the  case,  fifty  feet  high,  appear  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  like  a  dense  mass;  but  once  among  the 
trees  one  finds  a  clean  surface,  carpeted  with 
moss  and  leaves,  but  free  from  broken 
branches,  and  overhead  a  eauopy  of  green, 
beautiful  and  refreshing. 

The  “thinnings” are  found  useful f or  many 
things,  to  which  we,  with  our  abundance, 
would  nevetr  think  of  applying  them.  It  is  by 
judiciously  thinning  out  that  the  evenness  of 
growth  referred  to  is  obtained.  In  an  old 
forest  of  Pines  I  visited,  planted  some  forty 
years  ago,  the  trees  seemed  so  nearly  of  the 
same  bight,  that  one  ccgild  by  knowing  their 
number,  and  the  hight  of  one  tree,  have  a  very 
correct  notion  of  the  amount  of  sawn  timber 
the  whole  forest  would  produce.  Whenever 
trees  are  cut,  the  ax  is  applied  very  close  to 
the  ground,  so  that  no  unsightly  stumps  re¬ 
main — though  the  economic  German  is  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  value  of  that  extra  foot  of 
timber.  Old  women,  too  weak  to  assist  longer 
in  the  fields,  now  lind  employment  in  picking 
up  the  chips,  and  carrying  the  branches  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  where  they  are  cut  aud 
tied  into  bundles  and  after  drying,  sold  in 
the  market.  Nothing  is  wasted.  To  the 
passer-by  the  woods  always  present  a  clean, 
inviting  resting-place.  chas.  a.  kiffer. 
Strong  Co.  Ia. 

Sl)c  Simm  l)£V)th 

SWINE  NOTES. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL. 

Waldo  has  something  to  say  in  the  Fair 
Number  (by  the  way,  that  Number  is  de¬ 
cidedly  hard  to  beat)  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cheap  pork.  As  I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
hogs  ready  for  market  and  can  realize  only 
about  3%  cents  per  pound  for  them,  and 
also  kiiow,  or  at  least  think  I  do, 
something  about  the  number  of  bogs  in 
the  country  and  the  prospects  for  corn, 

I  am  disposed  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  pro¬ 
duce  cheap  pork  is  to  let  the  farmer  fatten 
the  hogs  and  the  speculators  control  the 
markets.  I  will  warrant  this  rule  never  to 
fail.  It  has  been  tested  for,  lo!  these  many 
years,  and  has  stood  as  enduring  as  the  in¬ 
nate  cussedness  of  the  “  bears”  of  the  pork 
market. 

Can  not  a  hog  be  too  large  as  well  as  too 
small !  May  not  too  much  ol'  a  good  thing  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance?  I  notice  that  at  the  fairs, 
other  tilings  being  equal,  the  judges  award 
the  premium  to  the  largest  hog.  Now  growth 
is  what  the  stock  raiser  is  after,  for  the  bigger 
a  hog  is  the  more  he  will  bring  in  the  market. 
But  these  show  animals  have  been  pampered 
aud  forced  from  the  very  hour  of  their  birth, 
aud  their  large  growth  is  unnatural  aud  attain¬ 
ed  at  the  expense  of  vigor  and  pre-potent  qual¬ 
ities.  These  hogs  are  designed  for  breeders, 
The  premium  is  to  be  a  warded  to  the  best  hog. 
It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  the  biggest  hog 
is  the  best  hog  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Durocs,  or  Jersey  Reds,  are  growing 
fast  in  favor  in  the  West,  aud  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  they  drove  the  Polaud-C’hinas 
from  their  position  as  firsts  before  five  years. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Reds  must  be 
acclimated  before  they  do  well  here.  This  is 
their  present  wenkuess,  but  iu  it  lies  their 
future  strength;  for  they  do  become  accli¬ 
mated,  and  after  this,  prove  as  hardy  as  any 
breed  yet  introduced.  I  uotieed  that  at  the 
fairs  this  Fall  they  called  foith  many  com¬ 
pliments  from  the  farmers;  and  they  certain¬ 
ly  looked  creditable  beside  the  Poland-Ohinas 
and  Berksliires.  1  am  not  prejudiced  either 
for  or  against  the  Jersey  Reds,  not  owning 
any  and  therefore  having  none  to  sell. 

Some  people  are  so  complimentary  as  to  call 
me  foolish  because  I  oppose  the  ringing  of 
hogs.  I  do  not  believe  iu  fusteumg  rings  be¬ 
foreswine.  Nature  ueverintended  the  hog’s 
snout  to  be  the  baudle  of  a  riug.  The  hug 
does  not  care  for  jewelry;  he  would  prize  one 
worm  more  than  all  the  rings  of  a  hotel  clerk, 
and  to  put  a  ring  in  his  nose  is  only  u 
waste  of  jewelry.  The  hog  is  omnivorous. 
He  requires  a  larger  variety  of  food  than  any 
other  of  our  domestic  animals.  Especially 
does  his  health  require  those  articles  of  diet 
which  he  can  obtain  only  by  a  vigorous  use 
of  his  snout.  To  ring  him  is  to  endanger  his 
health,  to  court  disease.  But  all  are  ready  to 
say,  “  If  he  is  not  ringed  he  will  root  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  destroy  the  fields,  ”  If 
a  hog  roots  much  there  is  something  wrong 
and  an  examination  into  his  food  will  reveal 


what  it  is.  If  hogs  are  given  a  suitable  va¬ 
riety  of  food,  charcoal  and  salt  regularly,  they 
will  not  root  enough  to  materially  injure  the 
fields.  This  great  rooting  is  the  result  of  an 
abnormal  appetite  caused  by  lack  of  variety  of 
food.  Do  not  feed  grain  exclusively,  aud  do 
not  ring  your  hogs  aud  you  will  be  blessed 
with  non-rooting,  healthy  swine.  I  know  it 
for  such  lias  been  my  experience. 

Does  it  pay  to  cook  food  for  hogs?  This 
question  is  often  asked  and  variously  an¬ 
swered.  Iu  my  opinion  the  answer  can  be 
both  yes  aud  no.  It  will  al ways  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
farmer.  If  he  is  so  situated  that  he  can  con¬ 
veniently  do  so,  he  will  often  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  cook  food  for  bis  swine  when  bis 
neighbor  who  can  do  so  only  at  great  in¬ 
convenience  will  not  find  it  profitable.  1  he 
cost  of  fuel  is  iu  most  localities  a  small 
consideration;  but  iu  some,  as  iu  Nebraska, 
which  I  have  just  visited,  it  is  quite  an  item 
aud  may.  of  itself,  make  the  cooking  of 
food  unprofitable  in  many  instances,  1  be¬ 
lieve  in  giving  hogs  a  great  variety  of  food; 
and  this  variety  may  be  increased  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  form  in  which  the  food  is  given,  as  by 
cooking  it.  Turnips  make  a  cheap,  palatable 
and  nutritious  food ,  but  they  must  be  cooked. 
So  should  apples  aud  potatoes.  Wheat  is 
sometimes  a  cheaper  food  than  corn;  but  it 
should  always  be  cooked.  So  should  rye  and 
oats.  Unless  cooked,  hogs  fail  to  completely 
digest  them.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  cook 
a  feed  or  two  of  shelled  corn  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  food.  In  cold  weather  the  slop 
should  be  warmed.  When  taken  into  the 
stomach  ‘  freezing  cold”  it  arrests  digestion, 
impairs  the  digestive  orgaus,  and  leads  to  in¬ 
ternal  disorders,  It  is  not  what  an  animal 
eats,  but  what  it  digests,  that  strengthens  it; 
generally,  cooking  aids  digestion  nothing 


Another  Prolific  Sow. 

Iu  the  Rural  of  August  11th  W.  A.  B. 
gives  a  report  of  two  prolific  sows, and  asks  Ru¬ 
ral  readers  if  they  can  give  better.  In  point 
of  time  and  number  of  pigs  I  think  1  shall 
come  out  ahead.  I  had  a  grade  Chester  \V  bite 
sow  that  on  March  27,  1882,  farrowed  19  pigs; 
again  on  August  30,  1382,  she  dropped  10  pigs 
_ 35  pigs  within  five  months  aud  three  days! 

Wallsville,  Pa.  w.  E.  m. 
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TEE  PAIRS. 

THE  N.  Y.  STATE;  AM.  POM.  SOCIETY; 

THE  VERMONT  STATE. 

{Rural  Special  Reports  from  all.) 

The  Forty-third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Association,  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Sept.  10-15, 1883. 
With  a  single  exception  this  meeting  was  a 
grand  success,  and  more  than  met  the  hopes 
of  the  officers,  who  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  much  effort  to  make  this 
meeting  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  rain  on  Thursday  prevented  many  from 
attending,  hence  the  receipts  were  not  what 
they  would  have  been  in  fail-  weather.  On 
Wednesday  there  were  upward  of  80,000  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  grounds  and  yet  there  was  no 
crowding.  The  exhibition  covered  so  much 
space  that  no  one  except  tbs  officers  realized 
what  a  large  crowd  there  was  in  attendance. 

Floral  Hall  stands  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  from  the  main  gate.  Here 
fruits  aud  flowers  were  appropriately  shown 
together.  In  the  center  of  the  finest  fruit 
region  In  America  or  the  world,  one  might 
certainly  expect  to  see  all  the  available  space 
filled  to  overflowing.  Why  then  are  so  many 
tables  empty  and  why  is  one  entire  end  of  the 

hall  given  over  to  another  exhibit!  One  attrib¬ 
utes  the  slim  display  to  the  aphis;  another,  to 

frost;  another,  to  the  past  severe  Winter,  and 
still  another,  to  the  severe  cold  rain  storm  at 
blooming  time.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  the  show  is  extremely 
poor  for  this  section. 

The  apples  anil  pears  are  both  small  in 
quantity  aud  poor  in  quality.  Specimens 
were  knotty,  gnarled  and  spotted,  and  in  ordi¬ 
nary  seasons  would  hardly  be  tolerated  on  the 
tables-  There  were  only  a  few  plates  of  peaches, 
hut  a  half-dozen  of  these,  shown  by  Geo.  C. 
Snow,  of  Brancbport,  Yates  Co.,  are  worthy 
of  notice  and  remind  one  of  the  days  when 
this  best  of  all  fruit  used  to  loud  the  tables. 
Grapes  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors;  but 
so  very  green  were  they  that,  wore  it  not  for 
the  differences  iu  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
clusters,  one  might  think  they  were  all  of  t  he 
same  variety  so  nearly  were  they  of  one  color. 


A  plate  of  Sharpless  Strawberries,  ripe  and 
luscious,  was  really  a  novelty  ar,  this  season. 
The  display  of  plums  was  the  best  and  re¬ 
sembled  the  exhibits  of  olden  times  more 
closely  than  any  fruit  on  the  tallies.  Some  in 
fact  were  really  fine.  Nearly  the  entire  show 
of  fruit  in  the  professional  list  was  made  by 
the  veteran,  yet  still  vigorous  and  successful 
firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Mt.  Hope 
Nurseries.  They  exhibited  102  varieties  of 
peara,  15  of  peaches  aud  3fi  of  plums.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  the  city  of  Rochester  where 
there  are  so  many  nursery  firms,  none  else  of 
them  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  make  a  cred¬ 
itable  fruit  show.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
certainly  deserve  al!  the  more  credit  for  their 
excellent  display  in  the  absence  of  anything 
deserving  of  the  name  of  competition  among 
their  neighbors. 

B.  W.  Clark  of  Lockport,  showed  31  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes,  though  none  were  ripe  or  hardly 
colored.  The  Prentiss  white  grape  exhibited 
by  J.  W.  Preutiss,  of  Pultney,  though  still 
green,  looked  well.  Ricketts’s  Empire  State 
was  also  on  the  table.  The  Niagara  Grape 
Co.  made  a  good  display  of  their  now  famous 
Niagara.  The  large  clusters  showed  its  vigor 
and  productiveness  and  some  fruit  from  Vine 
V alley  iu  this  State,  was  very  palatable.  The 
firm  also  exhibited  samples  of  wiue  made  from 
the  pure  juice  of  the  Niagara,  without  any 
additions  of  sugar  or  other  foreign  substance. 
Though  only  made  iu  the  Full  of  1888,  it  was 
remarkably  good  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
according  to  excellent  judges,  that  the  Niagara 
is  tbe  best  white  wine  grape  of  the  country'. 
The  flue  aroma  of  the  grape  is  very  distinctly' 
preserved  in  the  wine. — [!  Eds.] 

A  flower  show  iu  Rochester  without  James 
Vick  would  be  like  tbe  play  of  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet’s  part  omitted.  It  cannot  be  possible 
that  he  is  the  otily  flower  grower  in  New' 
York  State;  still  he  Is  about  the  only  one  who 
makes  any  creditable  show  of  floral  beauties. 
His  exhibit  occupied  fully  half  of  the  tables, 
and  what  a  wilderness  of  bloom  and  brilliancy! 
Asters,  phloxes,  geraniums,  verbenas  and 
dahlias  filled  the  hall  to  the  gate,  aud  such  a 
world  of  colors!  Every  shade  aud  combination 
imaginable  seemed  here  to  delight  tire  eye 
and  gratify  the  taste.  No  wonder  the  love  of 
flowers  is  so  general  among  the  refined.  As 
we  pass  beyond  tbe  center  of  the  hall  w'e 
reach  the  gladiolus  exhibits,  and  here  are 
thousands  of  spikes  of  every  shade  from  pure 
white  to  the  most  brilliant  lines.  Specimens 
of  a  new  seedling  gladiolus  were  modestly- 
offered  for  only  seven  dollars  apiece,  while 
the  bulbs  of  a  new  pure  white  gladiolus  could 
be  obtained  for  $10  each.  There  appears  to 
be  Dearly  as  much  money  as  beauty  in  flowers. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  F.  Scbliegel  contributed  a 
fine  collection  of  green-house  plunts.  R.  J- 
Donnelly  and  Mrs.  Andrews  made  the  largest 
showing  next  to  that  of  Vick.  A  good  many' 
fine  cut  flow'ers,  however,  were  exhibited  by 
amateurs. 

In  the  west  end  of  Floral  Hall  w'as  a  notable 
display  of  the  products  of  the  great  northern 
country  through  which  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  built.  As  we  look  at  the  placard, 
Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington 
Territory  and  Oregon,  and  see  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  samples  of  grasses,  graius  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  tbe  great  variety  of  each  kind  grown 
in  each  of  these  States  and  Territories,  and 
when  on  close  examination  we  behold  the  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  each?  we  realize  the  great 
extentof  rich  country  still  opeu  for  settlement. 
The  specimens  shown  here  were  contributed  by 
the  people  along  the  line  from  the  crops  of 
1883,  and  were  collected  and  forwarded  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

Dairy  and  Vegetable  Hall.— A  glance 
into  this  hall  must  convince  us  that  we  arc 
not  iu  a  dairy  region.  Not  one-fourth  the 
space  is  occupied  with  dairy  products.  About 
40  packages  of  butter  and  a  like  number  of 
cheese  constitute  the  entire  show.  The  only 
noticeable  exhibit  in  this  line  is  a  case  of 
choice  dairy  products  from  Orange  Co.,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Houghton  Farm.  This  collection 
contains  print  butter  from  the  farm, the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  pure  Jersey  herd,  aud  was  awarded 
the  first  prize.  It  was  as  yellow  ils  the  butter¬ 
cup  and  as  fragrant  and  sweet  ns  the  clover 
blossom.  The  case  also  contained  samples  of 
bottled  milk  and  fancy  styles  of  cheetrf  from 
the  dairies  of  Orange  County.  The  bottled 
milk  w'as  from  Meadow  Brook  farm  owned 
by  John  Mitchell,  and  was  the  product  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  This  milk  sells  readily  iu  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  for  10  cents  per  quart 
bottle.  The  cheeses  form  an  interesting  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  successful  imitation  of  several  fa 
vorite  foreign  styles,  C.  H.  Green,  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  furnished  the  cream  cheese  aud  Neuf 
chutel.  He  is  the  pioneer  iu  making  the  latter 
in  America,  and  now  supplies  large  quantities 
to  the  New  York  market  in  little  sound  rolls 
covered  with  tin  foil.  Lawrence  &  Duuiiam, 
also  of  Chester,  exhibited  also  Neufchatel  and 
cream  cheese.  This  brand  made  from  pure 
cream,  soft  and  fresh,  originated  with  Mr. 
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Lawrence  and  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
delicious  article.  Other  excellent  imita¬ 
tions  of  foreign  kinds  were  made  by  other 
parties. 

The  meager  show  of  bread  would  hardly 
justify  the  belief  that  “bread  is  the  staff  of 
life.”  A  dozen  of  those  hungry  implement 
men  could  easily  dispose  of  the  whole  display 
at  a  dinner.  The  show  of  canned  honey  and 
fruit  was  also  insignificant. 

{Continued  on  page  645.) 


P0moiogix.al 


CLAPP’S  FAVORITE  PEAR. 

I  see  that  the  Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear  is  very 
highly  extolled  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural. 
With  me  both  the  tree  and  fruit  are  practi¬ 
cally  worthless.  Of  800  trees  set  out  in  my 
orchard  eleven  years  since,  not  more  than  75 
are  living  now,  the  other  three-fourths  having 
beeu  destroyed  by  blight,  although  Duehessed’ 
Augoulctne,  Buerrd  d’ Anjou,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  varieties  are  comparatively  free  from 
the  disease.  The  fruit  usually  grows  very 
fair  and  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  to  harvest  it  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  rotting  at  the  core.  One  prominent 
dealer  of  this  vicinity  refuses  to  handle  it  at 
any  price  on  account  of  the  danger  from  rot. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  W.  T.  Mann. 

[The  same  objection  is  made  to  it  in  many 
places,  but  it  thrives  well  in  some  States. — Ed.  ] 


Apple  Tree  Bark  Lice. 

Forty  years  ago  and  for,  say,  15  years  after¬ 
wards,  these  were  the  worst  pest  in  the  North¬ 
western  orchards  and  threatened  their  annihil¬ 
ation.  But  their  foes  began  to  multiply  and  for 
the  past  15  or  20  years  they  have  not  troubled  us 
seriously.  Soft  soap,  strong  soap-suds  or  lye, 
lard,  grease  or  oil  of  the  most  common  sorts, 
rubbed  on  iu  April, kills  every  scale  touched  and 
starts  the  trees  into  renewed  health  and  vigor. 
Kerosene  oil  I  have  never  tried  and  cannot 
speak  of  its  effect  on  trees.  F.  K.  Phoenix. 

Delavan,  Wis. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATO  SEED- 
BALLS. 


Having  found  three  seed-balls  on  my  Bur¬ 
bank  Potatoes  last  Fall— the  first  I  had  noticed 
for  a  number  of  yearn — I  concluded  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  u  small  seale  m  raising  seedlings.  The 
seeds  were  picked  out  and  dried.  The  first 
week  in  April  a  small  plot  of  ground,  on  which 
a  few  hills  of  cantaloupes  had  been  raised  the 
previous  season,  was  raked  smooth,  not  dug 
but  left  beneath  the  surface  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  iu  which  the  frost  had  left  it.  It  was 
marked  out  one  foot  by  IS  inches,  and  several 
seeds  were  dropped  at  each  intersection,  the 
seeds  having  first  been  soaked  24  hours  iu 
warm  water.  A  small  stake  was  next  stuck  to 
the  left  of  ouch  hill  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  plants  should  appear  so  t  hey  might  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  weeds.  A  small  quantity  of 

leaf  mold  from  the  woods  was  sifted  over  to 
cover  the  seed.  Old  newspapers  were  then 
spread  over  the  top  to  hold  moisture  to  the 
surface.  A  frame  of  boards  was  set  around 
them  on  which  was  placed  a  lot  of  hot-bed 
sashes.  They  were  left  in  this  condition  one 
week,  when  seed  leaves  had  put  through  at 
every  hill.  The  papers  were  then  removed, 
and  the  sash  during  the  day,  and  replaced 
only  when  cold  at  night.  As  soon  as  large  en¬ 
ough  they  were  thinned  out  to  one  plant  at  a 
place.  Quite  a  number  of  blossoms  appeared 
on  the  plants  as  early  as  June  6.  On  August 
80,  I  dug  the  potatoes,  and  have  45  varieties 
varying  in  number  from  seven  tabors  to  23 
for  each  plant,  and  weighing  from  one-half  au 
ounce  to  four  ounces  each.  1  have  collected 
oue  quart  of  seed-balls  from  the  45  hills,  many 
of  them  measuring  oue  inch  iu  diameter.  No 
other  potatoes  on  the  farm  produced  seed-balls 
this  season.  They  were  cultivated  by  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  soil  loose  until  the  plants 
were  five  or  six  inches  high,  when  they  were 
hilled  up  about  two  inches  and  the  space  left 
between  filled  even  with  the  surface  with 
chip  mold  from  the  wood  pile. 

Lycomiug  Co.,  Pa.  Daniel  Stkck. 


have  to  come  to  the  front  and  give  my  experi¬ 
ence.  I  don’t  claim  it  to  be  a  very  profitable 
experience,  as  J  do  not  make  a  business  of 
poultry  raising,  but  simply  keep  the  fowls  for 
my  own  use;  but  still  I  contend  that  it  pays  to 
keep  them. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1882,  I  bought  7  fowls  for 


$5 . $5.00 

Cost  of  of  keeping  fowls  and  raising 
100  chicks  last  year  and  150  this 
year .  $70.34 

Total  cost .  $75.34 

My  receipts  have  been . $135.80 

80  chicks  now  on  hand .  40.00 

7  fowls  “  “  .  5.00 


Total . §180.80 

Expense .  75.34 


Net  profit . . . $105.46 


So  when  a  man  says  it  doesn't  pay  to  keep 
chickens  I  think  he  is  a  little  off.  My  profits 
would  have  been  considerably  more  if  I  had 
taken  trouble  to  get  the  chicks  off  at  the  best 
market  price.  For  instance,  I  sold  chicks  on 
April  1st  weighing  two  pounds  each  for  $1.50 
per  pair  when  I  might  just  as  well  have  had 
$2.00.  I  sold  eggs  for  50  cents  per  doz.  through 
the  Winter.  If  I  had  been  making  a  business 
of  raising  chickens,  the  number  would  have 
paid  me  at  least  one-third  more.  During  this 
time  I  have  been  paying  from  $1.45  to  $2.00 
per  bag  for  corn  which,  if  I  had  had  a  large 
number  of  fowls,  I  could  have  bought  by  the 
quantity'  cheaper. 

Last  Summer  in  raising  100  chicks  the  entire 
cost  of  feeding  them  till  they  were  large 
enough  to  eat  (two  pounds)  and  the  keep  of  the 
seven  fowls,  was  covered  by  the  value  of  the 
eggs  produced  by  the  seven  fowls  by  actual 
figures  which  I  can  produce.  Then  was  the 
time  to  sell  them,  as  everyday  after  that  time 
the  ratio  of  profit  grew  less,  because  they  con¬ 
sumed  more  and  more  corn  every  day  they 
lived.  This  I  would  have  done  had  it  been  my 
business,  but  I  wauted  them  for  use  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  thus  making  myr  profits 
smaller  thau  they  would  have  been  had  I  sold 
them  at  that  time.  I  don’t  think  there  is  much 
profit  in  keeping  old  fowls,  take  it  the  year 
through,  but  it  costs  very  little  to  raise  a  chick 
till  it  will  do  to  broil,  and  iu  that  I  claim  the 
profit  comes.  I  feed  my  fowls  corn  boiling  hot 
in  "Winter,  which  they  prefer  to  raw  food  and 
which  keeps  them  laying  continually. 

Now  if  I  can  raise  100  or  150  chicks  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  my  neigh¬ 
bors  all  around  me  do  the  same  [which  they 
do),  why  can’t  one  man  by  having  small  plots 
of  ground  fenced  off  in  a  similar  manner  raise 
any  desired  number.  Of  course,  it  will  take  all 
his  time  to  attend  to  them,  but  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  anyf  business  needs  the  owner’s  time 
to  prosper. 

Can  brother  Gibbs  tell  why  it  wont  work  ? 
[W e  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  August  30.— 
Eds.] 

I  can’t  see  any  reason  why  10  flocks  of  chick¬ 
ens  belonging  to  one  man  wont  do  as  well  as 
though  they  belonged  to  ten  men;  can  any¬ 
body  else  t  I  notice  Unde  Mark  tells  oue  of 
the  Cousins  that  hens  will  not  lay  within  ten 
days  after  leaving  their  chickens;  this  is  amis- 
take;  1  have  often  had  hens  lay  while  running 
with  the  chickens. 

Now,  Becky,  you  feel  better  since  you  shot 
that  off,  don’t  you  ?  What  is  the  matter  Becky 
Don’t  your  chickens  do  well  either  ?  Do  you 
raise  one  rooster  a  year,  or  what  are  you  mad 
about,  Becky  ? — do  tell.  Becky,  you  have  done 
it;  you  have  got  me  in  an  awfully  tight  cor¬ 
ner.  Why.  Becky,  they  buy  their  chickens  of 
their  neighbors  when  they  havouu  auction,  or 
take  them  for  a  debt;  for,  Becky,  they  think 
they  must  have  chickens  on  the  place  although 
they  very  seldom  kill  one  for  table.  Becky,  I 
am  almost  persuaded  that,  you  will  make 
“acquaintance  No.  3”  on  the  same  list.  I 
wonder  that  your  hairs  are  not  gray,  Becky, 
for  your  astonishment  at  hatching  with  a  knife 
is  certainly  worthy  of  gray  hairs;  but,  Becky, 
old-fogy  notions  must  bo  exploded  sooner  or 
later,  ami  we  will  explode  this  one  sootier. 

Becky,  if  you  ever  have  occasion  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  issue  on  the  poultry  question  agaiu 
please  do  not  hear  on  so  hard ;  for,  Becky,  it 
is  simply  awful!  A.  B.  C.  Salmon. 


fUiscel  luneous. 


Poulin)  l)avi). 


PROFITS  OF  POULTRY,  ETC. 


Mr.  Gibbs  in  his  “Striking  Back”  charges 
me  with  being  chary  of  experience ,  so  I  will 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


GROWING  CHESTNUTS. 

Several  attempts  have  beeu  made  iu  this 
neighborhood  to  grow  chestnut  trees  ou  the 
ground  where  they  were  wanted,  by  planting 


the  nuts  and  leaving  them  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  In  every  case  such  efforts  have  been 
failures.  At  Kirby  Homestead  a  different 
plan  was  tried  several  years  ago  by  thoroughly 
preparing  the  land  and  planting  the  nuts  in 
hills  four  by  six  feet  apart.  It  was  so  late  in 
the  Summer  before  all  the  chestnuts  came  up 
that  the  grass  and  weeds  got  such  a  start  of 
them  that  any  attempt  to  cultivate  them  was 
given  up  with  the  hope  that  they  would  out¬ 
grow  the  grass,  or  at  least  live  through  the 
season  and  the  next  year  get  ahead  of  every¬ 
thing  and  in  time  make  a  nice  grove.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  did  struggle  along  through 
the  Summer,  but  the  next  year  there  were 
none  left  and  our  improved  experiment 
proved  a  failure.  We  are  now,  however, 
succeeding  in  starting  chestnut  trees.  They 
were  planted  a  few  inches  apart  in  rows, 
which  have  been  kept  clean  and  mellow  with 
the  cultivator  and  hand  hoe.  We  shall 
leave  them  in  these  rows  until  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old  and  perhaps  older  before  they 
will  be  transplanted  to  the  hill-side  where  we 
propose  to  have  a  chestnut  grove.  It  is  the 
best  wav  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the  Fall 
and  put  the  nuts  in  the  rows  where  they  are 
w  anted  to  grow.  When  kept  in  a  box  through 
the  Winter,  they  are  apt  to  get  moldy  and  to 
rot,  but  if  put  in  the  ground  and  covered 
about  an  inch  when  first  gathered,  nearly 
every  one  will  grow  and  if  taken  care  of  each 
one  will  make  a  thrifty  tree.  There  are  a 
great  many  unprofitable  hill-sides  and  rocky 
places,  which  may  be  made  both  ornamental 
and  profitable  with  a  little  labor,  as  I  have 
pointed  out. 

SHADING  MAKES  THE  GRASS  GROW. 

A  dozen  years  ago  a  grove  was  started  on  a 
slaty  bill-side  where  the  rocks  were  so  plenti¬ 
ful  and  the  soil  so  light  and  dry  that  very 
little  grass  grew.  Now  since  the  trees  have 
got  to  be  quite  large  and  the  ground  well 
shaded,  the  grass  has  come  in  and  now  af¬ 
fords  ten  times  the  pasture  that  it  did  before 
the  trees  were  planted.  Here  is  a  decided, 
gain— a  handsome  grove  of  nut  and  locust 
trees  and  a  large  increase  of  grass.  The  trees 
keep  the  surface  moister  and  cooler  than  form¬ 
erly  and  this  causes  the  grass  to  grow.  The 
grove  also  makes  a  nice,  cool  place  for  the 
stock  to  lie  in  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
This  grove  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots 
on  the  farm  and  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
profitable.  The  strong-growing  nut  trees, 
such  as  Butternuts  and  Black  Walnuts,  may 
be  planted  where  the  grove  is  to  be.  The 
nuts,  however,  should  be  kept  near  the  house 
through  the  Winter  to  prevent  the  squirrels 
from  eating  them,  as  they  will  surely  find 
them  if  planted  in  the  fields  in  the  Autumn. 
The  nuts  should  be  spread  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  gathered  and  covered  with  straw  or 
other  litter,  a  few  inches  deep,  and  then 
planted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
will  allow.  It  is  so  easy  to  clothe  rocky 
places  iu  this  way  with  verdure  and  beauty 
that  I  wonder  when  I  see  so  many  of  them 
neglected.  A  day’s  work  will  give  years  of 
pleasure  and  profit. 

DUTY  TO  FAIRS. 

Farmers  often  complain  that  the  fair 
was  “not  much  of  a  show.”  When  I 
hear  such  growling  I  always  feel  like  ask¬ 
ing  them  how  much  they  did  to  make 
it  interesting.  Every  one  should  do  some¬ 
thing.  It  is  then  our  fair  and  this  is  the  right 
sort  of  a  basis.  It  is  remarkable  how  fail's 
succeed  when  thus  conducted.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tho  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin 
Fair  which  had  an  income  last  year  of  $8,000. 
This  must  be  the  “  banner”  society.  The 
right  kind  of  determination  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  anywhere  will  always  make  the  fair  a 
success.  This  feeling  should  not  be  in  the 
sense  of  being  martyrs  to  a  good  cause;  but 
it  should  be  a  feeling  of  pride  and  emulation 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  learu  something  and 
have  a  good  time. 

A  MISTAKE. 

I  seem,  after  all,  to  have  lived  for 
some  purpose,  for  Stockman  finds  in  me  a 
text  for  quite  a  discourse.  He  should 
read  his  text  more  carefully.  I  never  said  I 
was  going  to  let  a  calf  run  with  the  heifer  in 
order  to  manipulate  the  teats  and  make  them 
longer.  Jumping  to  this  conclusion,  gave 
Stockman  the  premises  to  make  an  argument 
against  the  practice,  which  l  accept.  In  the 
care  of  the  heifer  alluded  to,  the  calf  was  kept 
in  a  box-stall  and  allowed  to  suck  only  nights 
and  mornings.  While  the  calf  was  sucking, 
the  heifer  had  four  quarts  of  wheat  middlings 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  eaten  she  was  turned 
out.  Stockman  is  right — it  does  injure  heifers 
to  let  the  calves  run  with  them  and  keep  the 
bags  empty  all  of  the  time.  It  prevents  a  full 
mammary  development,  and  they  will  not 
make  so  good  cows.  I  do  not  think  any  the 
less  of  Stockman  for  what  he  says.  I  have 
given  him  un  opportunity  to  do  justice  to 
Jerseys  and  with  justice  all  around  I  bid 
him  speed  on,  and  speed  well,  as  he  does. 


JOTTINGS. 


Who  is  to  furnish  the  victims  for  all  the 
new  small  fruits  now  coming  out?  Would 
not  a  little  rest  in  this  branch  of  the  business 
be  healthy  ?  I  would  suggest  a  commission  to 
thoroughly  test  all  new  things  and  then  issue  a 
license  to  the  proprietors  of  such  as  are  better 
than  any  old  sort,  on  receipt  of  which  they 
could  go  ahead  and  sell  at  such  prices  as 
suited  them.  Perhaps  this  would  reduce  the 
evil  to  a  minimum.  This  view  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  does  not  sell  plants,  but 
who  cultivates  small  fruits  by  the  acre  for 
market  Perhaps  some  one  can  suggest  an 
improvement  on  this  idea;  at  all  events  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  check  the  specula¬ 
tion  in  this  line  of  business. 


My  experience  with  hens  is  that  if  you  give 
them  plenty  of  grain  and  the  run  of  the  farm, 
they  will  return  the  favor  by  laying  abund¬ 
ance  of  eggs— a  fair  exchange,  eggs  for  oats 
corn  or  wheat,  just  as  it  is  convenient  to  feed 
any  of  these  grains.  I  had  to  learn  this  for  my¬ 
self,  and  it  is  worth  knowing.  This  will  hold 
good  for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  at 
least. 


My  experience  with  wheat  is  that  where  the 
ground  is  plowed  before  heavy  or  soaking 
rains,  the  plants  come  up  better  and  thrive 
better  than  on  freshly  plowed  land.  The 
rain  firms  the  soil  and  it  keeps  moist  longer 
than  freshly  plowed  land. 


The  best  way  I  have  found  for  keeping 
apples  in  the  cellar  is  to  store  them  in  bins 
six  to  eight  feet  deep  and  as  wide  and  long  as 
one  pleases.  Few  rotten  ones  will  then  be 
found  in  the  bottom  or  center  of  the  heap. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  E.  E. 


Ant  and  Bee. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  ant  found  by  your 
correspondent  N.  R.  M.  (Rural  for  July  7)  on 
one  of  his  bees,  attacked  the  bee  while  it  was 
momentarily  resting  on  some  part  of  a  plant 
brushing  the  pollen  from  its  body  after  hav¬ 
ing  visited  a  number  of  flowers.  Ants  are 
found  on  most  plants,  attracted  either  by 
their  wards,  the  aphides  or  scale-insects,  or  by 
honey-glands  on  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of 
the  plants,  like  those  of  the  pseony ,  cow-pea, 
cotton  and  poplar.  When  they  are  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  either,  they  are  very  pugnacious, 
and  readily  attack  anything  that  disturbs 
them,  rearing,  and  clashing  their  little  mandi¬ 
bles  in  a  perfect  frenzy  at  their  inability  to 
reach  one’s  finger  wheu  it  is  pointed  at  them 
after  the  plant  has  been  shaken.  Indeed, 
some  naturalists  believe  that  the  glands  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  specially  provided  by  Nature 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  body  guard 
of  ants  or  wasps  on  the  plants  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  afford  against  other  insects  and 
even  larger  animals. 

WM.  TRELEASE. 


Remedy  for  the  Rose-bug'. 

Supposing  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  might  be  interested  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Rose-bugs  the  past  season  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  none  of  them  has 
been  so  successful  as  dry,  slaked  lime.  There 
were  oae  or  two  other  preparations  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  attacks  of  the  pests;  but  they 
are  too  expensive.  The  lime  can  be  bought  for 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel  at  the  kiln,  and 
one  bushel  of  stone  will  make  three  when 
slaked.  It  can  be  applied  broadcast  and 
rapidly.  II  applied  after  rain,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  a  sure  preventive.  We  never 
had  so  little  damage  done  by  the  pests 
since  they  began  to  come  in  force.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  destroy  them,  as  their  presence  is 
everywhere  while  they  stay— on  trees  and 
vegetation  of  all  kinds.  To  repel  them  with 
something  offensive  seems  to  be  the  only 
remedy.  A.  J.  cay  WOOD. 


A  Simple  Remedy  for  Ringbone. 

Here  is  a  simple  but  effective  remedy  for 
ringbone  :— Take  two  or  three  quarts  of  strong 
cider  vinegar  and  mix  it  with  salt,  adding 
from  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  urine,  and 
stir  all  well  together.  If  the  vessel  is  of  wood 
or  earthenware,  put  in’a  small  piece  of  iron  to 
rust;  if  of  iron,  it  will  make  rust  enough.  Tie 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  a  broom  handle  or  any 
other  long  stick,  and  with  this  mop  rub  the 
mixture  ou  the  ringbone  every  morning  and 
evening,  using  the  “chamber  lye”  or  urine 
freely.  It  will  be  some  time  before  a  cure 
will  be  effected,  but  keep  on  using  it  for  six 
months  if  the  ringbone  has  not  disappeared 
sooner.  Some  may  call  this  a  simple  or  fool¬ 
ish  remedy,  but  with  it  I  cured  a  ringbone  on 
my  horse  that  was  so  lame  he  couldn’t  trot 
for  many  rods  after  storting,  anil  he  would  go 
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on  three  legs  for  several  steps  after  hitting  a 
stone  in  traveling.  After  beginning  the  treat¬ 
ment  it  was  six  weeks  before  I  noticed  any 
improvement,  and  four  months  before  I  stop¬ 
ped  the  washing;  but  there  has  been  no  sign 
of  a  ringbone  since — three  years  ago.  1  know 
of  several  other  “cures”  effected  in  this  vicini¬ 
ty  in  the  same  way.  A.  d.  h. 

Sunderland,  Mass. 


BOOKS,  ETC..  RECEIVED. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 
Wholesale  price-list  of  small  fruits,  grape¬ 
vines,  trees,  etc.  .with  engravings  of  the  Superb 
Raspberry  and  colored  plate  of  the  Kieffer 
Pear.  There  are  several  statements  regarding 
the  excellence  of  the  Kieffer,  that  we  should 
uot  like  to  indorse. 

Also  a  pamphlet  of  the  Early  Cluster 
Blackberry,  with  a  beautiful  wood  engraving. 

Series  Ilf.  or  Houghton  Farm  Reports. 
Experiment  Department.  Diseases  of 
Plants.  Normal  Condition  of  Cellular 
Structcre  and  Peach  Yellows,  by  D.  P. 
Peuhallow,  B.  S. — This  pamphlet  is  divided 
into  two  pans,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the 
“normal  condition  of  vegetable  structure  with 
reference  to  cell  contents,”  and  the  second— to 
the  farmer  the  most  valuable  portion — to  the 
“peach  yellows.”  The  facts  brought,  forth  by 
Prof.  Pcnlmllow  in  this  paper  are  the  results 
of  two  years  of  constant  field  experimentation 
and  observation.  Orchards  were  thoroughly 
inspected,  the  ideas  of  leading  peach  growers 
were  obtained,  extended  field  experiments 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  value  of  specia 
fertilization  in  arresting  the  disease,  and  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  healthy  and  dis¬ 
eased  struetu  res  was  made  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  As  the  result  of  these  experiments  the 
following  course  of  treatment  was  found  to  be 
the  most  effective  1.  Avoid  undue  applica¬ 
tion  of  stable  manures,  if  necessary  to  use 
them  have  them  all  composted.  2.  It  the  tree 
is  already  badly  diseased,  trim  back  all  the 
branches  show  ing  wiry  t\\  igs,  the  object  being 
to  remove  as  much  of  the  diseased  structure  as 
possible  without  killing  the 1  ree.  3.  Cultivate 
the  orchard  as  you  w  ould  any  other  crop  that 
requires  careful  attention, and  from  which  you 
expect  to  get  paying  returns.  4.  Apply  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  or  the  following  mixture: 
Kieserite.  25  pounds,  muriate  of  potash,  100  to 
150  pounds,  and  dissolved  bone  black,  450 
pounds.  This  is  the  proper  quantity  for  au 
acre,  which,  allowing  70  to  100  trees  to  the 
acre,  will  give  aboutsix  to  nine  pounds  to  the 
tree.  This  will  furnish  a  complete  manure, 
and  insure  a  complete  building  up  of  the  en¬ 
tire  system,  if  the  trees  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  disease,  add  more  muriate  of  potash, 
giving  about  four  pounds  of  this  salt  to  a  tree 
of  average  size  and  age.  Apply  in  the  Spring 
before  grow  th  commences,  and  repeat  in  the 
Fall.  To  apply  the  fertilizers,  spade  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  Mulch  with 
inverted  sod  or  with  straw',  and  apply  the 
fertilizer  to  this,  leaving  a  space  of  one  foot 
all  about  the  tree.  The  object  of  the  mulch  is 
to  prevent  too  sudden  contact  with  the  roots. 
If  this  occurs  the  strong  fertilizers  will  be  apt 
to  cause  injury.  The  subject  of  peach  yellow's 
is  an  all-important,  one  to  the  peach  grower, 
and  as  this  pamphlet  contains  the  results  of 
careful  and  systematic  work  and  observation, 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  growers.  It 
can  be  procured  of  Major  H.  E.  Alvord, 
Houghtcn  Farm,  Mountainvilie,  N.  V. 
- - - 


The  Coach  makers’  Magazine  says  that 
lard  should  never  be  used  on  a  wagon  wheel, 
for  it  will  penetrate  the  hub,  and  w  ork  its  way 
out  around  the  tenons  of  the  spokes,  thus 
spoiling  the  wheel.  Tallow  is  the  best  lubrica¬ 
tor  for  wooden  axletrees, 


TnE  view'  taken  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  Breed¬ 
ers1  Gazette,  is  that  among  all  the  varieties  of 
domestic  animals  there  is  none  that  is  more 
essentially  the  farmer’s  stock  than  the  Short¬ 
horn  breed  of  cattle.  The  cow  is  a  necessity 
on  the  farm — on  every  farm — and  the  Durham 
sort,  as  he  lieiieves,  is  far  better  fitted  to  meet 
all  the  wants  of  the  fanner  than  any  other. 
This  is  its  crowning  ami  pre-eminent  merit. 
But  the  breed  has  attained  this  excellence  by 
being  bred  on  the  farm  and  accustomed  to  the 
keep  and  care  ordinarily  furnished  by  the 
practical  husbandman,  and  furnishing  the 
dairy  products,  as  well  as  the  meat,  to  supply 
his  daily  wants. 

Some  little  time  ago  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Agricultural  Gazette  was  shown  a 
photograph  of  an  American  Jersey  which 
was  reported  to  have  yielded  851  pounds  of 


butter  in  a  year.  Now,  that  any  J ersey  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  ever  gave  that  quanti¬ 
ty  of  butter  in  one  year,  no  one  w  ill  ever  make 
him  believe. 


Speaktng  of  the  uniformity  of  foreign  but¬ 
ter,  a  w  riter  in  the  same  journal  asks  to  w  hat 
extent  have  English  producers— he  will  uot 
say  of  butter  only,  but  of  meat  too— tried  the 
effect  of  combination  of  growers  to  put  the 
produce  of  all  upon  the  market  on  better  terms 
than  they  can  individually  '<  As  it  seems  to 
him  here  is  a  great  flaw  in  English  agricultu¬ 
ral  tactics.  English  farmers  do  not  sec  the 
necessity  of  growers  meeting  buyers  on  equal 
terms.  Buyers  combine  and  dictate  terms  to 
the  markets.  Producers  go  to  market  to  be 
bent  or  broken  singly'.  They  do  not  see  the 
gain  of  forming  the  separate  twigs  into  a 
bundle. 


The  Hon.  George  B.  Loring.  in  his  address 
before  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society, 
showed  that  the  farmers  of  New'  England  are 
growing  richer.  The  decline  of  certain 
branches  of  farming,  especially  of  those  sta¬ 
ples  that  can  be  more  cheaply  produced  else¬ 
where,  is  attended  by  an  increase  of  all  those 
products  that  enter  into  immediate  home  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  number  of 
farms  has  increased,  the  production  of  butter 
has  been  enlarged,  the  sale  of  milk  has  become 
an  important  branch  of  the  dairy,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the 
soil  is  greatly  enhanced. 


The  farmers  of  Harford  County,  Maryland, 
have  $1,000,000  invested  in  canning  factories, 
and  are  building  more.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press  describes  the  process  of 
canning  tomatoes  :  After  being  scalded,  they 
are  deposited  on  long  tables  surrounded  by 
women,  called  ‘‘peelers.”  The  pooled  tomatoes 
fall  through  a  spout,  ai  d  the  operator  presses 
his  foot  on  a  treadle.  Instantly  there  is  a 
spirt.,  aud  seeds,  juice  and  pieces  of  tomato  fly 
out;  the  can  is  full:  the  packer  has  done  its 
work.  Small  tin  caps  that  fit  in  the  groove 
are  put  on  the  can’s  mouth,  aud  a  brush  dipped 
in  a  weak  solution  of  muriate  of  zinc  is  passed 
around  the  groove.  The  capper  presses  a  hot 
revolving  capping  iron  upon  a  small  piece  of 
solder,  and  the  cap  is  firmly  fastened.  The 
can  is  then  submitted  to  heat,  w'hich  expels  all 
air  from  it  through  a  miuute  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  cap,  and  then  the  hole  is  stopped 
w  ith  a  drop  of  solder. 


The  powor  exercised  by  an  annual  root, 
says  a  late  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  exceedingly  great,  as  shown 
in  the  case  of  a  long  blood  beet  planted  in  an 
inch  drain  tile  set  upon  end  and  buried  in  the 
soil,  This  drain  tile  was  split  lengthwise  with 
the  greatest  ease  as  the  root  outgrew'  its  ac¬ 
commodations.  The  Station  has  this  year 
among  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  .Potatoes,  one 
plant  which  has  developed  tubers  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  tee  axils  of  its  leaves.  In  one  axil  is 
to  be  seen  a  branch  w'hich  has  swollen  in 
three  places  into  tubers,  in  no  wise  appearing 
externally  different  from  a  normal  tuber, 
save  in  the  green  color  produced  by  exposure 
to  the  light,  in  this  case,  rust,  or  blight,  has 
affected  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  is  also  to 
be  seen  upon  the  tubers,  thus  affording  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  noting  the  progress  of  the  rot 
upon  the  tuber,  So  far  as  a  casual  observa¬ 
tion  can  extend,  the  leaf  blight  aud  tuber 
blight  affect  l»oth  tuber  and  leaf  in  the  same 
manner,  and  whatever  differences  are  later 
observed  come  from  the  difference  of  the 
structure  of  the  affected  parts  rather  than 
from  any  special  difference  in  the  fungus 
growth. 

- - - 

Formerly  success  in  sorghum  sugar-making 
has  been  the  merest  accidental  hit  of  a  blind 
operator  wTho  could  uot  tell  by'  one  successful 
manufacture  how  to  make  another,  because 
the  principle  involved  was  unknown,  says  the 
New  York  Times.  Dr.  Collier  has  la  d  the 
mystery  open  and  put  the  key  into  the  hand 
of  every  person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  I  his 
key  consists  of  two  simple  points,  viz.,  perfect 
maturity  of  the  eane  and  prompt  boiling 
down  of  the  juice. 


There  are  few  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  says  the  London  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal,  that  are  doing  more  useful  and  efficient 
work  than  the  Munster  Dairy  and  Agricultu¬ 
ral  School  at  Cork.  The  high  honors  taken 
at  the  dairy'  shows  in  London,  Dublin  and 
Birmingham  by  butter  made  by  young  wo¬ 
men  trained  in  dairy  work  at  the  school,  fur¬ 
nish  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  in¬ 
structions  imparted.  But  there  is  also  the 
more  direct  and  substantial  testimony  of  en¬ 
hanced  prices  for  butter,  w'heu  the  article  has 
been  prepared  by  a  properly-trained  dairy¬ 
maid.  Besides,  it  is  found  that  young 
women  instructed  at  the  school  are 


at  once  placed  in  positions  of  com¬ 
fort,  there  being  throughout  the  country 
a  demand  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply 
for  trained  dairymaids,  to  w'hom  excellent 
wages  are  given.  Among  the  dairymaids 
competing  at  the  Cork  Agricultural  Society 
was  one  w  ho  had  for  several  years  been  man¬ 
aging  her  father’s  daily  of  forty’  cows. 


Benefit  of  Rolling  Wheat  Land.— 
M  r.  Fitzgerald  stated  before  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  as  reported  in  the 
Husbandman,  that  his  wheat  ground  was  fit¬ 
ted  last  Fall  in  just  as  good  condition  as  he 
knew'  how  to  put  it,  nevertheless,  his  crop 
failed.  His  neighbor,  whose  land  adjoins  his, 
sowed  one  day  later,  and  he  harvested  a  fairly 
good  crop.  After  the  neighbor  had  put  in  the 
seed  he  regretted  that  his  laud  was  not  in  as 
good  condition  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s.  In  his 
field  the  seed  came  up  promptly,  the  plants 
were  healthy  and  vigorous,  they  w  ent  through 
the  Winter  without  much  loss;  and  the  whole 
secret  of  his  success  was  that  he  rolled  the 
land;  Mr  F.’swas  too  loose.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  field  seed  came  up  several  days  before 
the  plants  appeared  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s.  The 
truth  was  his  land  was  too  mellow.  If  it  had 
been  compacted  by  passing  a  heavy  roller 
over  it  he  would  have  had  the  better  crop  of 
the  two. 


root;  in  the  latest  sown  wheat  the  root  is  pro' 
portioua)l,y  larger. 

6.  On  poor  soil  and  badly  prepared  ground 
the  wheat  should  be  sown  earlier  than  upon 
rich  soil  aud  a  well  prepared  seed-bed. 

7.  The  best  date  for  sowing  Winter  wheat 
in  Central  Ohio  is  from  September  10  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  according  to  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

For  the  latitude  of  New  York  city  we 
should  prefer  Sept.  20  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

The  Ohio  Bulletin  gives  the  results  of  the 
use  of  various  fertilizers,  but  we  do  uot  see 
that  they'  teach  anything  except  that  the  land 
varies  too  much  iu  fertility  to  be  valuable  for 
experimental  purposes. 


Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  OLioAg’l  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  Columbus,  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  wheat  tests  Fin  lev  was  the  first  to 
ripen  aud  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain — 12 
bushels  to  the  acre,  though  20  per  cent,  w  as 
winter-killed. 

Treadwell,  York  White  Chaff,  aud  Rice 
rank  third  in  yield  of  grain.  Sandomirka 
comes  fourth.  Clawson,  VelvetChaff,  and 
Champiou  Amber  take  fil  th  rank. 

Silver  Chaff  yielded  20  bushels  per  acre. 
About  20  per  ecu t.  was  winter-killed.  Rusted 
considerably.  Six  pecks  of  seed  were  drilled 
into  the  acre  ol  each  kind. 

The  results  of  thick  aud  thin  seeding  are  con¬ 
tradictory.  In  one  trial  two  pecks  per  acre 
give  the  same  yield  as  eight  pecks,  and  four 
pecks  give  more  than  any.  In  the  second 
nine  pecks  give  more  than  four  iu  the  first 
trial  and  seven  pecks  give  the  greatest  yield  of 
any  in  either  trial. 

The  ripening  of  the  wheat,  it  seems,  was 
quite  uniform  throughout.  If  there  was  auy 
difference  in  the  earli  ness  it  was  in  l’a  vor  of  the 
thick  seeding.  In  regard  to  quality  of  the 
grain,  little  difference  could  be  detected  by 
the  eye,  but  careful  aud  accurate  weighing 
showed  that  the  thin  seeding  gave  the  largest 
kernels.  Another  observation  of  some  inter¬ 
est  is  that  the  proportion  of  the  staud  winter¬ 
killed  was  uniformly  less  iu  the  case  of  thiu, 
and  more  in  the  easo  of  thick  seeding. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Thorne  in  the  Fall  of  1877  tested  thin  and  thick 
seeding,  the  yield  being  at  the  following  rate 
per  acre  : 

3  pecks  of  32X  bushels. 

5  “  33%  “ 

6  “  35% 

7  “  37 X  “ 

8  “  37X  “ 

y  •*  six  *• 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  in  our  own 
tests  made  four  years  ago,  one  bushel  and 
a-half  gave  the  best  yield.  We  have  aimed 
to  sow  this  quautity  to  the  acre  ever  since. 

The  obvious  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the 
above  tests  are  : 

1.  That  w’heat  can  be  sown  too  thick  as  well 
as  too  thin  to  give  the  best  results. 

2.  That  the  richer  the  soil  and  the  more  per¬ 
fect  the  seed-bed  the  less  the  amount  of  seed 
required, 

3.  That  no  definite  rule  cuu  be  given  that 
will  serve  as  a  reliable  guide  for  farmers  in 
various  portions  of  any  State  in  determining 
the  best  quautity  per  acre. 

Touching  early  or  late  sowing, the  following 
several  conclusions  are  arrived  at: 

1.  Winter  wheat  may  lie  sowed  too  early  in 
the  season, or  it  may  be  sowed  too  late, so  there 
must  bo  a  certain  time,  neither  too  early  nor 
too  late,  which  is  the  best  date  to  put  in  the 
seed. 

2.  Many  factors  must  bo  considered  in  des¬ 
ignating  the  best  time  to  sow.  The  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  the  exposure,  the  presence  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  etc.,  must  all  be  duly  consid¬ 
ered. 

3.  Early  seeding  does  not  secure  an  early 
harvest.  The  same  variety  sown  under  the 
same  conditions  will  mature  about  the  same 
time,  whether  the  seeding  lie  doue  the  first  of 
September  or  the  first  of  October. 

4.  Wheat  sown  as  late  in  the  season  as  it  can 
be,  provided  it  still  tie  given  time  to  become 
firmly  uud  strongly  rooted,  and  time  to  de¬ 
velop  leaves  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  will  best  endure  the  Winter. 

5.  The  earliest  sow'ii  w'heat  usually  has  tie 
largest  top  and  proportionally  the  smallest 


Cider-making. — The  Sun  remarks  that 
sweet  apples  alone  do  not  make  good  cider,  as 
the  juice  feiments  rapidly.  Mix  them  with 
sour  apples.  Gather  the  fruit  when  mature 
and  store  in  a  dry  place  where  mellowing  can 
go  on  for  a  week  or  two.  Remove  all  that  are 
decayed.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  cider-makers  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  crushing;  some  still  prefer  the  old 
wooden  rollers,  either  fluted  or  with  cogs, 
while  the  more  modern  mills  grind  or  rasp 
the  fruit  into  a  finely  disintegrated  pulp.  But 
whatever  kind  of  mill  is  used,  it  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  that  the  pulp  should  go  immediately 
into  the  press  and  not  remain  for  auy  consid¬ 
erable  time  exposed  to  the  air.  The  cheese,  as 
it  is  termed,  may  be  inclosed  with  coarse  can¬ 
vas  and  layers  of  straw  in  making  it  up  in  the 
frames;  but  whatever  the  process,  the  juice 
should  be  expressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
run  into  cleau  casks.  As  it  runs  from  the  press 
it  may  be  strained  through  a  sieve  or  a  kind 
of  filtei ;  one  made  of  straw  forced  into  a  bucket 
with  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom  will  answer, if 
nothing  more  convenient  is  at  hand,  the  object 
being  to  remove  auy  small  particle  of  pomace 
that  may  escape  from  the  cheese  while  under 
pressure.  The  juice  which  first  runs  from  the 
press  is  of  course  t  he  richest  and  will  make  the 
strongest  cider,  aud  it  is  often  saved  separate 
in  order  to  make  a  first-class  article  for  hottliug 
or  other  purposts.  A  second,  third  dud  fourth 
pressing  is  usually  given  to  the  cheese,  adding 
water,  cutting  down  the  sides  before  each,  iu 
order  to  obtai  u  every  particle  of  juice  from 
the  pomace.  But  after  water  is  added,  the 
cider  is  so  weak  that  it  is  of  little  value  except 
for  making  vinegar.  The  expressed  juice 
should  bo  put  iu  clean  casks,  and  then  set  in  a 
cool  place,  under  a  shed  or  iu  a  well  ventilated 
cellar.  The  casks  should  be  kept  full,  the 
bung-holes  left  open  to  allow  the  escape  of 
froth  and  impurities,  which  will  flow  during 
active  fermentation.  Homo  juice  should  be 
kept  in  a  cask  or  other  vessel  near-by  to  be 
used  in  filling  np  the  casks  or  barrels,  at  least 
once  a  day  during  active  fermentation,  which 
may  extend  from  three  or  four  days  to  a  fort¬ 
night,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  cider. 
As  soon  as  the  eider  has  ceased  fermenting  and 
become  quiet,  it  should  be  carefully  racked  off 
into  clean  barrels  which  had  been  previously 
sulphured  or  washed  with  alcohol  or  other 
spirits.  The  sulphuring  is  done  bv  burning  a 
piece  of  rag  or  slick  dipped  iu  melted  sulphur 
within  the  barrel  or  cask,  always  being  care¬ 
ful  to  leave  the  bung-hole  open  while  the  sul¬ 
phur  is  burning.  If  the  maker  does  not  have 
enough  extra  casks  for  all  his  cider  when 
racked  off,  he  can  use  those  in  which  it  has 
been  fermented,  by  thoroughly  cleaning  and  # 
sulphuring  them.  The  cider  now  should  be 
stored  iu  a  cool  place  to  ripen,  and  the  bungs 
driven  iu  unless  active  fermentation  should 
set  in  after  it  is  racked  off,  which  will  some¬ 
times  occur  if  the  natural  clarification  has  uot 
progressed  favorably.  If  the  cider  is  stored 
in  a  warm  place  ripening  will  proceed  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  au  acetous  fermentation  will  ensue, 
converting  the  alcohol  of  the  cider  into  vine¬ 
gar.  Good  cider  contains  from  seven  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  in  cool  situations 
is  retained,  but  if  cider  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  a  temperature  of  eighty  to  ninety  de¬ 
grees,  an  acetous  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  vinegar 
and  the  cider  either  becomes  very  rough  aud 
harsh,  or  changes  into  good  vinegar.  To 
preserve  the  alcohol  and  have  the  cider  re¬ 
main  sweet  and  palatable,  it  is  necessary  to 
ferment  it  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to 
prevent  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into 
acetic  acid.  This  is  so  well  understood  by 
our  best  cider  makers  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
take  to  crash  their  apples  until  cool  weather 
in  Autumn,  at  which  time  the  fermentation 
can  be  controlled  without  much  trouble.  If 
the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the  fermentation  is 
sluggish.it  is  very  easy  to  increase  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  cellar,  or  even  of  the  cider  in  the 
casks,  or  it  may  remain  unformoutod  until 
Spring,  when,  by  n  little  care  In  racking,  it. 
will  soon  become  lino.  Sometimes  the  cider 
will  not  work  itself  clear,  and  will  require  fin¬ 
ing.  For  this  purpose,  the  white  of  eggs,  isin¬ 
glass,  or  even  milk  may  be  used,  aud  then 
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after  the  cider  has  settled  for  a  week  or  two, 
it  should  be  again  racked  off.  If  a  delicate 
pink  color  is  desired,  a  little  cochineal  may  lie 
added,  but  it  requires  only  a  very  small  quali¬ 
ty  of  coloring  matter  for  each  barrel.  Cider 
made  in  cool  weather  takes  longer  to  mature, 
but  is  usually  of  a  better  quality  than  when 
made  in  hot  or  warm  weather. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Mr.  Area  Campbell  has  had  experience  for 
10  years  or  more,  with  concentrated  fertilizers 
and  he  believes  that  ten  loads  of  barn  manure 
used  with  $6  worth  of  phosphates  and  potash 
to  the  acre  are  worth  more  than  twenty-five 
loads  without  the  phosphate  and  potash. 
Bam  manure  is  often  short  in  phosphates  and 
potash . . . . . 

No  farmer,  says  W,  A.  Armstrong,  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  realize  full  profits  from  manure  of  any 
kind  until  he  has  put  his  soil  into  the  proper 
condition  for  sustaining  plant  growth.  That  is 

true  enopgb . . . . . 

Thorough  fitting  is  the  pre-requisite  to  full 
crops  of  grain  or  grass,  and  this  means  a 
greater  expenditure  of  labor  Miau  we  give  in 
ordinary  farming . 

A.  M.  Miller,  of  Illinois,  is  traveling 
through  England  with  his  own  horses  and 
carriage,  so  as  to  see  the  country  and  people 
at  his  leisure.  The  Press,  ol‘  Philadelphia,  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our 
thrifty  farmers  to  follow  his  example  at  home 
aud  thus  study  the  agriculture  of  our  country. 

“Handle”  the  celery  is  now'  in  order.  We 
have  merely  to  hold  the  celery  in  one  hand 
aud  so  hill  up  the  soil  about  the  stems  as  to 
hold  them  close  together.  Bleaching  must  be 
attended  to  later . . . 

The  Iowa  Homestead  says  that  the  past 
Winter  brought  death  aud  destruction  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  best  orchards  in  the  State . 

How  generally  the  agricultural  press  will 
quote  any  plausible  theory,  however  absurd  it 
may  be  in  fact,  if  stated  in  a  few  lines.  That 
“charred  com  will  cure  hog  cholera,”  is  at 
present  one  of  these.  Agricultural  editors 
don’t  like  to  read  long  articles . 

Ik  we  would  abolish  the  horse  trots  at  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs,  let  all  keep  away  from  them 

aud  study  the  agricultural  exhibits . 

*■.  Atkinson,  of  the  Farm  Journal,  of 
Philadelphia,  says  ho  krows  it  to  be  a  big  fact 
that  timothy  so  mi  early  this  month  on  well 
prepared  laud,  w  ithout  grain,  will  cut  a  full 

crop  next  season . 

Have  you  any  old  cherry,  pear,  apple  or 
poach  trees  on  your  farm  that  have  had  their 
day  i  Would  not  it  pay  you  to  cut  them  down 
aud  cultivate  the  land  now  rendered  useless  by 
them/ . . . 

Again  an  “off”  year  for  apples.  Michigan 
will  not  have  enough  for  home  consumption. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  lucky  States. . 

Who  is  the  rich  man  '  The  owner  of  500 
acres  that  works  himself  aud  his  family  to 
ileath  and  dies  worth  350,000,  or  be  who  tills  a 
50-acre  farm,  enjoys  himself  rationally  and 
treats  his  wife  and  friends  like  human  beings 
aud  dies  leaving  a  good  farm  and  homestead  { 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


I  own. 

Nevada,  Story  Co.,  Sept.  10.— My  very 
diminutive  specimen  of  the  Rural  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  was  planted  in  the  garden  with  the  Shoe- 
peg  Corn  and  other  truck,  and  given  ordinary 
cure.  I  dug  the  product  of  that  little  juit-ato 
on  Sept.  8,  and  was  very  much  surprised  at 
the  yield.  The  potato  received  contained  1” 
eyes,  and  was  cut  into  1  -  pieces  and  planted 
one  piece  in  a  place.  Product  45  pounds  of 
splendid  potatoes.  This  is  the  largest  yield  1 
have  seen  mentioned.  1  read  of  a  yield  of 
74  V,  pounds  from  two  potatoes,  making  20 
hills,  in  the  Rural  of  the  8th  inst.,  but  you 
see  mine  beats  that,  a  little.  The  Shoe-peg  is 
growing  finely,  heiug  now  10  to  13  feet  high, 
and  I  presume  “will  mature  anywhere  in  the 
United  States”  if  frost  holds  off  till  the  1st  of 
January  next.  We  have  had  no  frost  to  in¬ 
jure  it  yet,  although  there  have  been  several 
light  frosts  in  the  State.  The  weather  being 
very  dry,  1  presume  is  the  cause  of  so  little 
damage  by  frosts.  Much  of  our  corn  can  not 
possibly  mature,  ns  much  of  that  from  Kansas 
seed  is  only  just  tasseling  out.  Iowa  will  not 
have  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  corn  crop  this 
year.  Oats  yield  from  20  to  60  bushels  per 

aCre'  M.  R.  H. 

Maryland. 

Bolster’s  Mills,  Cumberland  Co.,  Sept. 
10.— \  ery  wet  in  the  first  part  of  the  season 
nuil  very  dry  in  the  latter  part.  Growing 


crops  have  been  badly  damaged  by  frosts  the 
last  two  nights.  Hay  a  very  good  crop.  Small 
grains  fair.  Com  will  be  light  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather.  Early'  planted  potatoes 
very  good.  Blush  not  fit  to  dig  yet,  but  l 
think  the  Blush  with  the  White  Elephants,  the 
best  I  have.  r.  s.  j. 

Mlrhlgnn. 

Litchfield,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Sept.  3.— My 
Centennial  W  heat  as  a  Spring  wheat  was  a 
failure.  It  came  up  all  right  and  grew'  nicely 
till  the  last  of  June;  then  it  rusted  and  died. 

I  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  came  up  all  right,  hut  the 
chickens  got  iu  and  destroyed  it.  The  Blush 
Potatoes  are  still  growing,  and  seem  to  be 
nice.  I  planted  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  early 
iu  May  in  my  garden.  I  watched  the  place 
till  the  end  of  Juno,  but  no  vines  appeared.  I 
bad  given  up  all  hopes  when,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  I  discovered  some  strange  plants 
with  little  leaves  like  those  of  buckwheat 
(three-cornered),  and  I  concluded  they  must  be 
the  grape-vines.  I  watched  them  till  t  he  third 
and  fourth  leaves  hail  made  their  appearance, 
and  by  that  time  I  saw  they  were  grapes.  I 
now  have  13  nice  little  vines  from  two  to  six 
inches  high.  Each  stalk  seems  to  have  dif¬ 
ferently  shaped  leaves.  I  showed  the  flower 
seeds  to  my  wife;  she  laughed,  and  said  they 
w'ere  nothing  but  w-eeds,  and  as  I  am  no  great 
hand  for  flowers,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  them,  but  made  a  little  bed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  house,  and  sowed  them  all  there.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  they  came  up,  but  sev¬ 
eral  different,  sorts  did  so  at  last.  My  wife 
still  laughed  at  my  weeds ;  but,  by  and  by, 
they  began  to  bloom,  and  a  nicer  set  of  little 
flow  ers  I  never  saw.  Then  my  wife  claimed 
them,  and  told  some  of  the  neighbors  what 
pretty  flowers  she  had,  and  how  she  was  going 
to  save  all  the  seed:  but  she  was  sadh'  disap¬ 
pointed,  as  t  he  chickens  got  round  the  corner 
and  picked  them  all  off  and  spoiled  them. 
She  was  so  grieved  for  her  flowers  that  she 
said  she  could  pull  the  chickens’  heads  off.  Of 
course,  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh  now.  Wheat 
a  fair  crop;  corn  will  be  light — does  not  ear 
well;  oats  a  fidl  crop;  potatoes  good.  a.  c. 

South  Lyon,  Oakland  Co.,  Sept.  12. -The 
last  day  of  April  1  planted  in  my  garden  four 
hills  each  of  Early  Ohio,  Beauts'  of  Hebron 
and  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  20  inches  apart  iu 
a  drill,  putting  four  eyes  iu  each  hill,  using 
no  fertilizers  of  any  kind.  I  ran  through 
them  once  with  a  cultivator  and  hood  them 
three  times,  hilling  up.  No  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  ripening  of  the  Hebron  aud  Rose. 
The  Ohio  10  days  earlier  than  either.  I  dug 
about  August  15  of  Ohios,  81  tubers,  weight, 

13  pounds  one  ounce:  six  small  ones,  seven 
ounces;  all,  12  pounds  and  8  ounces.  Allow¬ 
ing  the  hills  to  occupy  20x30  inches,  the  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  458  bushels  per  acre.  Of 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron  I  dug  59;  weight,  10 
ixjunds;  aud  4  small ones.4 Ounces.  All  weighed 
163i  pounds.  Yield  at  the  rate  of  589  bushels 
per  acre.  Of  the  Early  Rose  I  dug  63,  weight. 

13  pounds  and  4  ounces;  22  small  ones,  one 
pound  two  ounces;  all,  1 1  pounds  and  six 
ounces:  yield  per  acre  521  bushels.  In  regard  to 
quality  for  table,  I  think  the  Hebron  ahead  of 
the  Rose,  while  the  Ohio  is  of  a  courser  texture 
aud  now  and  then  there  is  a  hollow  one.  The 
Blush  Potatoes  were  planted  May  24  and  killed 
b}'  frost  Sept.  7;  quulity  good.  Pigs  rooted 
up  some  of  them  so  l  can’t  report  yield;  size 
fair.  The  Shoe-peg  Cora  came  up  well:  it 
stands  from  9  to  11  feet  high,  amt  is  poorly 
eared;  some  ears  were  still  in  the  milk  when 
the  frost  took  it.  About  one-third  of  the 
grape  seeds  came  up,  but  all  the  vines  have 
died  since  transplanting.  One  watermelon 
ripened,  so  I  have  some  seed  saved,  n.  b.  d. 

New  Hampshire. 

Mason,  Hillsborough  Co.,  Sept  7. — My  two* 
small  Rural  Blush  Potatoes  were  cut  to  11  eyes 
on  April  19,  and  planted  iu  1 1  hills,  8  feet  by  1 
apart  alongside  of  the  White  Star,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Clark’s  No.  1  and  Hodgman’s  Seed¬ 
ling  (u  variety  originated  in  this  town  a  few 
years  ago.)  1  he  White  Star,  Beauty  of  Heb¬ 
ron  and  Hodgmnu's  Seedling  wore  planted 
whole,  each  tuber  weighing  about  one  pound. 
Clark’s  No.  I  wero  transplanted  from  '•vol¬ 
unteer”  potatoes  of  the  previous  Fall.  All 
were  dug  Septembers,  being  fully  ripe  except 
the  Blush,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  very 
severe  frost. 

Here  is  u  table  of  the  yield  of  each: — 


Yield 

Yield,  6  Largest.  1  Large,  per  acre 


1  White  Star,  l  Hill 

* 

L 138  tb 

oz. 

1,694  l»us 

3  B'uty  Heh’u  1  •• 

.1.08 

3.01 

8  “ 

1,881  “ 

8  Hodgniau's  3  •' 

18. 

3.08 

8  “ 

1,573  “ 

4  Clark's  no .  us  “ 

35. 

6.10 

17^“ 

1.310  •• 

5  R’al  Blush  It  " 

35.09 

4.06 

161$  " 

781  *• 

No.  of  potatoes  to  acre  of  Rural  Blush  138,968 
"  Marketable  “  “  •«  101,640 

“  Potatoes  to  11  hills  “  **  c r, 

“  Marketable  “  “  ••  "jy 

W  ith  me  t  he  Blush  is  a  very  late  potato,  and 
has  two  defects— straggling  iu  the  hill  to  a 
distance  of  18  inches  on  each  side,  aud  hol¬ 
low  heart.  Ei  A  H< 


New  York. 

Baker’s  Mills,  Warren  Co.,  Sept.  8.— I 
have  just  dug  the  Blush  Potato  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  :  Number  of  large  potatoes,  43, 
of  small,  32:  weight  of  large.  17’ pounds,  of 
small,  two  lbs. ,  and  of  the  five  largest,  three 
pounds  seven  ounces.  The  seed  potato  weighed 
about  3J<;  ounces,  and  contained  1 1  eyes.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Superphosphate  w'as  used  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre.  Mammoth  Pearls 
under  the  same  conditions  yielded  of  large  po¬ 
tatoes,  28,  and  of  small,  29.  W eight  of  large, 

1 2 Vo  pounds;  of  small,  two  pounds  five  ounces: 
and  of  the  five  largest,  four  pounds.  All 
ripened  about  the  same  time.  w.  t.  m. 

A'irginia. 

Newbern,  Pulaski  Co.,  Sept.  3.— Our  gen 
eral  corn  crop  has  been  ruined  by  the  long 
drought.  The  average  throughout  the  county 
will  not  be  over  five  bushels  per  acre.  My 
Shoe-peg  Corn,  grown  on  alluvium,  will  not 
make  over  45  bushels  per  acre.  It  would  have 
made  100  in  a  good  season.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  will  be  the  most  popular  corn  the 
Rural  has  ever  distributed.  h.  l.  w. 


<£l)C  (Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


IKvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.) 

WHEAT  NOT  A  BERRY. 

L.  8.,  A*.  Y. — A.  contends  that  wheat  is  a 
berry,  and  founds  his  belief  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  commercial  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers.  B.  contends  that  it  is  not 
a  berry  in  any  souse,  and  has  none  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  berry,  and  that  if  spoken  of 
as  a  berrv  iu  the  papers  it  is  decidedly  wrong, 
as  the  following  definition  from  Zell’s  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  will  show:  " -Berry  (Bot.l  see  Bacca — 
A  berry;  usually  a  succulent  fruit  containing 
several  seeds.  In  its  more  exact  application 
it  is  a  succulent  fruit  filled  with  a  pulp,  in 
which  the  seeds  lie  loosely,  as  in  the  goose¬ 
berry.”  Webster’s  Dictionary  defines  a  berry 
as  “Any  small,  pulpy  fruit  containing  seed.' 
Please  decide  who  is  right.' 

Ans. — B.  is  right.  The  wheat  kernel  is  a 
true  fruit,  but  it  is  not  a  berry.  Botauieally 
it  is  called  a  Caryopsis  iu  which  the  seed  com¬ 
pletely  fills  the  cell.  Its  coat  is  consolidated 
with  the  thin  pericarp.  A  “berry”  is  a  fruit 
in  which  the  pericarp  is  fleshy.  Grapes, 
goose  berries,  cranberries,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are 
familiar  examples. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CIDER  VINEGAR,  ETC. 

D.  J.  C.,  1.  asks  for  a  cheap  and  effective 
cure  for  coughs  and  colds:  2,  how  to  turn 
sweet  cider  into  vinegar. 

Ans. — 1,  A  good  cough  candy  for  recent 
colds  is  made  of  tincture  of  squills,  two  oun¬ 
ces;  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  ami  tinc¬ 
ture  cf  tolu.  quarter  ounce  each ;  wine  of  ipe¬ 
cac,  null-ounce;  oil  of  sassafras,  three  drops; 
oil  of  anise  seed,  two  drops.  Any  druggist 
will  furnish  the  compound  to  a  confectioner  to 
tie  put  into  five  pounds  of  candy  just  taken 
from  the  fin?.  A  mixture  that  has  been  tried  iu 
our  own  family  with  success  for  colds  of  long¬ 
er  standing  is: — Dissolve  in  alcohol  as  much 
of  the  red  spruce  gum  as  it  will  take.  Mix 
with  it  one  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  ipecac  which  has  been  previously 
stirred  into  four  ounces  of  strained  honey. 
Let  it  stand  two  or  three  days,  or  till  all  is 
dissolved,  and  take  half  a  tablespoonful  in  a 
little  water  three  times  a  day.  Wear  flannel 
next  the  skin,  and  bathe  frequently.  2,  Have 
a  room  where  it  will  not  freeze;  place  on  end 
as  inunv  casks  as  you  wish;  fill  them  one-third 
full  of  soft  water,  the  other  two-thirds  with 
apple  cider,  aud  allow  two  quarts  of  yeast  to 
each  cask.  In  a  few  weeks  you  will  have  good 
vinegar;  but  if  you  omit  the  yeast,  it  will 
take  all  the  season  to  effect  the  change.  Draw¬ 
off  into  laurels  for  sale,  leaving  oue-oighth; 
if  you  w  ish  more,  and  if  the  barrel  is  tilled 
up  as  before,  the  couteuts  will  become  vine¬ 
gar  much  sooner  than  the  first  lot. 

SELECTING  SEED  CORN.  ETC. 

Amateur,  Washington,  D.  C., — 1,  In  select¬ 
ing  corn  for  seed,  should  I  select  from  the 
stalks  containing  two  ears,  taking  the  best  of 
the  two?  2.  Is  it  preferable  to  take  from  the 
tall  stalks  or  the  short  ones,  both  fodder  and 
corn  being  desirable?  8.  I  have  some  Blount’* 
Prolific  eleven  feet  high,  some  bearing  two 
ears,  but  mostly  only  one;  is  this  common! 

Ans. — 1.  That  depends.  If  you  select  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaiuing  one  ear  to  a  stalk  and 
that  of  the  largest  size,  select  your  *ee»ls  ac¬ 
cordingly  -that  is,  select  the  largest  ears  you 
can  find,  no  matter  whether  the  stalk  bears 
one  ear  or  more.  No  matter  what  the  variety 
of  corn,  we  have  found  that  selecting  or  breed 


ing  to  increase  the  number  of  ears  to  a  stalk 
reduces  the  size  of  the  ears.  2.  Always  from 
the  short  ones,  all  else  being  equal.  Tall 
stalks  are  undesirable  in  every  way.  3.  You 
have  not  the  true  Blount’s,  or  else  you  had 
poor  seeds. 

II.  A.  G.,  Hartford,  Conn.. — l.  What  is  the 
best  breed  of  fowls  for  laying  and  where  can 
they  be  had?  2.  What  is  the  best  feed  for 
fowls?  Is  “egg  food”  better  than  scraps  and 
bone  to  make  hens  lay? 

Ans. — 1 ,  The  Rural  has  tried  all  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  breeds  of  fowls,  and  here  is  its  judgment: 
For  eggs.  Black  Hamburghs  or  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  the  first  preferred.  For  table,  market 
and  eggs,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Ourseeoud  choice 
would  be  Light  Brahmas.  Hon.  C.  S.  Cooper 
of  Scraalenburg,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey, 
makes  a  specialty  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Light  Brahmas,  and  he  can  be  trusted.  All 
poultry  fanciers  catalogue  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  kinds.  2.  We  do  not  care  for  “prepared 
oods.”  Wheat  is  the  liest  food  for  fowls — 
corn  twice  a  week  in  cold  weather.  Give 
them  table  scraps — lots  of  grass,  cabbage 
leaves  and  green  food,  fresh  water  and  clean 
houses.  In  cold  weather  let  their  feed  be  hot. 
They  will  then  lay  their  best — aud  what  more 
can  you  expect  them  to  do?  Bone  meal  for 
forming  the  shell  (lime)  is  the  best.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  broken  clam  or  oyster  shells. 

S.  G,  IF. .  McDonald  Co.,  Mo.— 1,  Which 
is  the  better  time  to  set  out  fruit  trees— in 
the  Fall  or  SpriDg?  2,  What  is  the  proper 
distance  apart  for  standard  pear  trees?  3, 
Give  the  name  of  a  few  pears  that  would  be 
likely  to  do  well  in  this  latitude. 

Ans. — 1,  In  the  Spring.  2,  12  feet.  3, 
Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Beurni  d’  Anjou,  Beurrc  Superfin.  Buffum, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Easter  Beurrt,  Duchesse  d? 
Angoulthne. 

S.  L.  8.,  Boston,  Mass. — A  worm  or  gray 
bug  eats  all  my  squashes:  name  a  remedy. 

Ans. — As  you  give  no  description  we  cannot 
tell  what  the  insect  is.so  we  can  give  no  specific 
remedy  as  there  is  quite  a  variety  of  squash 
bugs.  Soot  or  gypsum  sprinkled  on  the  vines 
is,  as  a  rule,  repulsive  to  insects  troubling  the 
squash.  If  your  patch  is  not  a  large  one,  it 
will  pay  to  go  over  the  vines  every  day  and 
kill  what  bugs  you  can  find. 

J.  W.  C„  New  Castle,  Pa,—  Is  it  better  to 
sow  good  wheat  seed  from  the  crop  of  1881, 
than  a  poorer  sort  from  the  crop  of  1882. 

Ans.— Many  regard  old  wheat  as  good  for 
seed  as  any  other.  We  have  used  two-year- 
okl  wheat  and  fancied  it  was  slow  to  germin¬ 
ate.  Still  we  w’ould  prefer  good  seed  from 
the  crop  of  1881  to  inferior  seed  from  that  of 
1882. 

J.  H.  D.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1,  sends  for 
nauie,  pods  of  a  bean  that  grew  from  seed 
found  among  that  of  the  Challenger  Lima 
Bean.  He  says  it  is  extremely  healthy  as 
well  as  prolific,  and  splendid  either  as  a  slice 
or  shelled  bean.  2,  How  did  the  Stratagem 
Pea  turn  out  this  year? 

Ans.— 1,  It  is  the  Dutch  Case-Knife.  2, 
Excellently.  It  was  as  good  as  last  year. 

Housekeeper  asks  if  there  is  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  chicory  or  dandelion  roots  to  mix 
with  coffee? 

Ans.— There  is  nothing  equal  to  rye,  which 
should  be  rinsed,  ilrained,  aud  immediately 
browned.  It  is  more  healthful  and  better 
flavored  than  auy  of  the  ingredients  com¬ 
monly  mixed  with  coffee. 

F.  M.,  Oak  Hill,  N.  F,  and  many  others, 
ask  how  to  protect  their  Niagara  Grape  seed¬ 
lings  through  the  coming  Winter. 

Ans. — The  canes  may  be  carefully  bent  to 
the  ground  aud  covered  with  mulch,  or  soil. 

If  the  vine  is  attached  to  a  stake,  tie  a  wisp  of 
straw  about  both  stake  aud  vine. 

H.  B.  C.,  Colfax,  D.  T. — What  does  the 
Rural  know  of  the  Big  Tom  8>trawberrv? 

Ans.— Big  Bob  is  probably  the  variety  of 
strawberry  referred  to.  From  some  places 
we  have  heard  favorable  reports.  With  us 
the  foliage  burns  badly  and  the  plants  make 
a  feeble  growth. 

Gardener  asks  how  to  destroy  weeds  in 
walks? 

Ans.— Ten  gallons  of  water,  30  pounds  of 
lime,  ten  pounds  of  salt.  Boil  together,  let  it 
settle,  and  apply  the  clear  part  to  the  walks, 
taking  care  it  does  not  touch  edgings  or 
flowers. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ekmino 
Saturday,  Sept.  33. 

A.  F.  B.  — M.  H.  H. — E.  K. — L.  S. — B  Is  right;  see  Q 
A  A. -N.  Q.  U.-L.  S.  H.-C.  F.  F.-S.Vf.  H.-C  A  — 
J.C.A.-M.  M.  W.-J.  H,  R..  thank*— C.  E.  P.-G.  E. 
M.— J.  H.  D.— J.  H  R.— M.  B.  H.— W.  T.  M.  — E.  A.  H 
-M.  T.-G  K.-A.  J.  C.  *  S.-C.  D.  R.-O.  W  C.-e! 
H.-C.  L.  P  ,  thank#— M.  E.  H.-W  C.  Jr  — E.  B.— T 
H  H.— J.  R.  W. — G.  W.  St.  J.,  thanks— J.  S.  McC.— N. 
B-  U.— B.  F.  J.— -*OUl  Blaster."— J  M.S.— J.  S  G.— J. 
F.  M.-R.  F.,  thank#— E.  P.  P.— A.  B.  B.-  J  W.  K.— H. 
A,  G.-J.  H.— H.  B.  C  -J.  W.  C.— J.  W.  C.— S.  E.  L.— 
H.  T  M  — Mrs.  L.  G.  T.-G.  W.— L.  N.  T.— M.  W.  F.— 
H.  W . — a,  VcD..  thanki-C.  H.  W.-A.  F.  W.-  S.  I  s 
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If  we  examine  the  first  catalogue  at 
hand,  we  find  new  varieties  of  corn  of¬ 
fered  at  25  cents  per  packet ;  new  peas  and 
wheats  at  25  cents  per  packet:  new  rye, 
oats  and  tomatoes  at  25  cents;  new  flowers 
at  25  cents  each  packet.  Taking  less  than 
these  retail  prices  as  our  guide  for  new 
varieties  of  grain,  vegetables  or  flowers, 
the  Rural’s  next  Seed  Distribution  could 
easily  be  figured  as  of  more  value  than  the 
yearly  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 
Thus : 

The  Rural  Union  Cora . $.20 

Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea . 20 

The  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat . 10 

The  Thousand-fold  Rye.. . . . 10 

Horsford’s  Market  Garden  Pea . 20 

Black  Champion  Oats . 20 

Tomatoes,  at  least  10  different  new  varie¬ 
ties  at  10  cts.  each . 1.00 

The  Rural  Garden  Treasures,  at  least  100 
different  varieties  at  one  cent  each  kind  .1.00 

Total . $3.00 

Is  this  a  fair  estimate,  or  are  these 
figures,  as  are  many  others,  given  merely 
to  mislead?  We  are  preparing  for  18,000 
applications,  that  is  to  say,  162,000  en¬ 
velopes,  counting  the  addressed  envelope, 
and  it  would  he  very  unwise,  in  the  face 
of  so  many  prospective  tests,  for  the 
Rural  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
the  seeds  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
should  merely  lessen  the  confidence  of  our 
readers  in  our  future  statements.  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  our  Free  Seed  and  Plant  Dis¬ 
tributions  have  beeu  instrumental  in  add¬ 
ing  very  largely  to  our  circulation,  but  we 
can  say  that  it  has  pleased  us  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  several  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  of  farm  and  garden  novelties  now 
in  cultivation. 

- 

Twenty  thousand  people  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  on  Wednesday  and  10,000 
in  the  rain  on  Thursday!  No  horse  trot¬ 
ting,  side-shows  or  anything  of  the  kind. 


How  shall  we  educate  our  child¬ 
ren  agriculturally?  is  a  question  which 
we  ask  our  readers  to  think  upon  -to 
study  carefully.  Why  we  urge  it  upon 
their  attention  will  appear  in  a  week  or  so. 

- »•»  ♦ - 

Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux  writes  us:  “I 
like  that  paragraph  in  the  Rural  of  Sept. 
8  “  ‘True,  he  who  takes  delight  in  moving 
his  fertile  soil  and  his  golden  grain  with 
his  own  hands  is  of  all  men  the  most  en¬ 
viable;  but  few  men  are  able  to  do  good 
hand-work  and  good  head-work  at  the 
same  time.’  ” 


“  Sufficient  unto  the  day  are  the 
weevils  thereof,”  as  Mr.  Olcott  puts  it. 
In  saving  our  seed  peas  this  year,  a  sound 
seed  was  the  exception.  Nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths  of  them  were  weevil-eaten.  How 
would  it  do  to  spray  the  vines  daily  with 
a  kerosene  emulsion  during  the  period  in 
which  the  insect  deposits  her  eggs?  The 
spray  bellows  now  sold  by  seedsmen,  at 
the  cost  of  a  dollar  each,  would  do  rapid 
work. 


We  call  attention  to  Mr.  Clendon’s  re¬ 
marks  on  “Phosphate  versus  Superphos¬ 
phate”  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  many  are  paying  for  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  twice 
as  much  as  they  would  have  to  pay  for  in¬ 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  South  Carolina 
mineral  phosphate  without  getting  any 
better  results  from  the  former  than  could 
be  got  from  the  latter? 


During  the  past  season  we  made  a 
cross  between  wheat  and  rye.  The  an¬ 
thers  of  the  wheat  were  extracted  as  soon 
as  the  head  was  out  of  the  boot.  Before, 
while  and  after  we  supposed  the  stigmas 
were  receptive,  pollen  from  rye  was  ap¬ 
plied.  The  head  was  bound  with  worsted 
after  each  operation,  remaining  so  until 
the  binding  was  removed  for  the  next 
operation.  Ten  kernels  were  the  result  of 
the  cross. 


How  about  Asparagus  flowers?  Is  there 
a  pure  pistillate  or  is  the  supposed  pure 
pistillate  really  hermaphrodite,  leaving  no 
occupation  for  the  staminates?  Those  who 
so  energetically  opposed  the  Rural’s 
statements  may  he  supposed  to  have  ob¬ 
served  the  flowers  during  the  past  season 
and  ascertained  if  the  supposed  pistillates 
would  become  pregnant  without  the  aid 
of  pollen  other  than  their  own. 


A  friend  writes  us  as  follows:  “In  Ill¬ 
inois  they  tax  dogs  $1  each.  I  know 
of  an  Illinoisan  whose  tax — land,  personal, 
poll  and  dog — this  year  was  $6.13.  Five 
dollars  were  dog  tax  !  His  family  was  in 
actual  want  and  his  cattle  almost  starved. 
There  are  a  good  many  more  like  him.  A 
dog  eats  as  much  as  a  man.  I  know  of 
men  who  keep  from  one  to  four  fat  dogs 
and  grumble  every  time  their  wives  need 
a  calico  dress,  or  one  of  their  children,  a 
school  book.  Dogs  are  good  to  breed  lice 
and  fleas  upon,  to  lie  behind  the  stove  in 
Winter,  to  carry  filthy  diseases,  and  to 
kill  sheep.  Sometimes  they  bite  a  child.” 
- 

Something  may  be  said  in  palliation  of 
the  sin  of  horse  racing  at  the  fairs,  for 
there  are  yet  in  this  day  of  human  cussed¬ 
ness,  many  good,  honest  souls  that  will 
drive  40  miles  through  the  dust  or  mud  to 
see  a  horse  trot  a  mile  in  2 :30,  but  would 
not  cross  the  road  to  see  a  Jumbo  pump¬ 
kin  ;  and  a  crowd  must  be  drawn ;  but  there 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  admission  to 
the  grounds  of  gambling  devices.  Gloss 
it  over  as  you  please,  the  fair  manag¬ 
ers  who  admit  such  institutions  to  corrupt 
the  young  and  offend  the  decent  are  ripe 
for  crimes  fliat  send  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
through  the  infernal  regions. 


Wf,  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  very  interesting  discussion 
now  going  on  in  the  Youths’  Department 
relative  to  the  apple.  Upon  the  Youths’ 
page  of  the  present  number  as  well  as  that 
of  last  week  can  he  found  a  fund  of  in¬ 
formation.  even  though  it  he  the  work  of 
youug  people.  We  feel  sure  that  the  elder 
members  of  the  Rural  family  cannot  fail 
to  be  benefited  by  reading  the  contents  of 
the  childrens’  page.  We  feel  that  we  can 
say  in  truth  that  no  other  journal  presents 
to  its  youngreaders  more  practical,  healthy 
and  at  the  same  time  more  interesting 
reading.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  this 
page.  Don’t  merely  glance  over  it,  but  read 
it  carefully  over;  it  will  do  you  good.  Get 
your  children  to  join  the  Youths'  Club 
and  aid  us  in  getting  the  young  folks  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 


It  is  commonly  said  that  in  the  city, 
lads  and  lasses  marry  for  money,  but  in 
the  country  they  mate  for  love.  We  sup¬ 
pose  this  is  the  reason  why  the  young  man 
thinks  nothing  of  hiring  a  couple  of  hands 
at  $25  per  month  to  help  him  on  the  farm, 
but  would  suffer  a  severe  nervous  shock  if 
his  wife  asked  for  the  help  of  a  girl  at  a 
third  of  those  wages.  Yet  the  young 
farmer  is  not  so  very  bad.  lie  is'  only 
blind.  He  does  not  see  it  in  its  true  light*. 
It  is  a  matter  of  education.  His  mother 
and  his  grandmother  had  as  hard  a  lot. 
Woman  should  pray  heaven  to  starch  her 
spinal  column  and  increase  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  her  temper,  that  she  may  obtain 
justice  by  the  use  of  her  tongue  and  the 
rolling  pin. 


It  has  been  stated  more  than  once  that 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  was  wrong  in 
making  the  statement  that  Black -bearded 
Centennial  and  Golden  Grains  Wheat  were 
the  same.  We  think  not.  The  intro¬ 
ducers  of  the  so-called  Golden  Grains  sent 
out  the  Black-bearded  Centennial  as 
Golden  Grains.  Perhaps  their  original 
stock  of  the  latter  fell  short  and  their 
orders  were  filled  with  the  former.  Per¬ 
haps  the  wheats  were  mixed  and  the  mis¬ 
take  was  unintentional.  It  docH  not  mat¬ 
ter;  the  introducers  sent  out  both  kinds 
under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Grains.  We 
received,  sowed  and  harvested  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  from  seeds  of  so-called 
Golden  Grains,  and  so  the  Rural  stated 
they  were  the  same.  Such  mistakes  occur 
sometimes  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  pre¬ 
cautions  on  the  part  of  seedsmen.  The 


Black-bearded  Centennial  sent  out  in  the 
Rural’s  last  Free  Seed  Distribution  was 
received  from  Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  of  the 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
we  find,  through  the  many  reports  coming 
to  hand,  that  it  was  badly  mixed  with 
other  varieties.  Again,  we  fell  short  of 
the  Fultzo-Clawson  in  our  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  of  1882.  We  begged  Mr.  Wysor  to 
spare  us  a  few  more  bushels.  He  kindly 
sent  us  an  order  on  his  commission  mer¬ 
chants  to  whom,  without  mentioning  the 
name,  he  had  sent  a  few  bushels.  The 
commission  merchants  at  once  shipped  us 
a  few  bushels  of  wheat,  but  it  proves  to 
have  been  a  bearded  variety  and,  of  course, 
not  the  Fultzo-Clawson. 


THE  GREAT  SIOUX  RESERVATION. 


Next  to  the  Indian  Territory  contain¬ 
ing  an  area  of  about  69,000  square  miles, 
the  largest  continuous  body  of  land  occu¬ 
pied  by  Indians  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Sioux  Reservation  covering  49,576 
square  miles,  or  31,728,640  acres,  a  part  of 
which  has  been  surveyed.  In  this  extensive 
territory  there  are  five  agencies,  namely, 
the  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek  and 
Lower  Brule,  Pine  Ridge  (Red  Cloud), 
Rose  Bud  (Spotted  Tail]  and  Standing 
Rock.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1882, 
the  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation 
was  25,96S.  Thus  for  every  person,  male 
and  femnle,  young  and  old,  there  are 
1,222  acres.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  number  of  male  Indians 
who  undertook  manual  labor  in  civilized 
pursuits  was  3,982.  Most  of  these  did 
very  light  work  and  little  of  it;  but  if  all 
of  them  were  engaged  in  agriculture  they 
could  have  7,969  acres  apiece.  About  80 
per  cent,  of  their  entire  support,  however, 
comes  from  the  Government  rations.  The 
reservation  is  entirely  in  Dakota,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Nebraska  line  northward 
nearly  as  far  as  Bismarck.  It  is  watered 
along  its  entire  length  on  the  east  by  the 
Missouri,  except  where  the  river  separates 
the  Crow  Creek  Agency  from  the  rest  of 
the  reservation.  Numerous  tributaries  of 
tlic“Big  Muddy,  "such  ns  the  White,  Teton, 
Cheyenne,  Moreau  and  Grand  Rivers, 
traverse  the  country  from  west  to  east, 
while  a  large  number  of  smaller  rivers  and 
creeks  water  it  well  in  all  directions.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  excellent  arable  land 
and  the  rest,  good  pasture.  The  question 
6f  opening  the  reservation  to  settlement, 
or  at  least  of  contracting  its  boundaries 
under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead 
laws,  has  been  agitated  before  Congress 
and  in  the  Western  press  for  two  years  or 
more,  and  a  Commission  was  some  time 
ago  appointed  to  treat  with  the  In¬ 
dians  on  the  subject;  but  inasmuch  as 
any  question  affecting  any  one  of  the 
agencies  must  be  decided  by  three-fifths 
of  the  whole,  progress  has  been  slow.  The 
last  Congress  appointed  a  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  to  visit  the  reservation  and  investi¬ 
gate  matters,  and  this  has  just  completed 
its  researches  there.  As  the  matter  stands 
at  present,  13,000,000  acres  have  been 
ceded  by  the  Indians  for  considerations 
which  would  amount  to  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cent  per  acre,  and  Congress  will 
doubtless  act  on  the  question  nt  its  next 
session,  so  that  a  large  area  of  this  fine 
territory,  nearly  equal  to  the  Black  Hills 
for  grazing  and  arable  purposes,  -will  soon 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement. 


CORN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Bulletin  LX  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  shows  that  much  thought 
and  careful  investigation  have  been  given 
to  the  subject  treated.  It  divides  corn 
(Zea  mays)  into  six  races,  viz.,  Pops, 
Flints.  Dents,  Sweets,  Tuscarora,  or  Softs, 
and  the  curious  variety  known  as  the 
Husk  or  Podded  Corn.  These  differ  from 
each  other,  the  bulletin  says,  more  or  less, 
in  the  structure  of  the  kernel,  and  in  the 
habit  of  ripening  and  growth.  The  flint 
corn  kernel,  when  split  open,  is  found  to 
show  three  structures,  the  chit,  or  germ, 
lying  in  a  starchy  substance,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  corneous  envelope.  This 
corn  ripens  from  outward  inward.  The 
dent  corn  has  the  chit,  the  starch  and 
the  corneous  envelope,  but  the  corneous 
portion  occupies  the  sides,  while  at  the 
terminal  portion  the  starch  comes  to  the 
surface.  This  kind  of  corn  ripens  from 
within  outward.  The  Tuscarora  or  soft 
corn  is  composed  of  the  chit,  and  a  starchy 
portion,  the  corneous  portion  being  absent. 
This  ripens  from  the  outside  inward. 
The  sweet  corn  shows  the  chit  and  the 
corneous  portion  without  visible  starch. 
To  these  four  types  we  can  at.  present  re¬ 
fer  all  the  kinds  that  we  know  of,  and 
these  types  preserve  a  constancy  which  is 
truly  remarkable.  In  examining  over  300 
kernels  of  different  kinds  of  corn,  the  Di¬ 


rector  has  found,  thus  far,  no  exception, 
and  hence  it  seems  eminently  proper  and 
desirable  to  him  that  these  types  should 
receive  a  name  in  the  guise  of  botanical 
nomenclature,  in  order  that  observations 
may  be  referred  to  the  type  selected,  and 
thus  confusion,  as  between  experimenters, 
avoided.  He  would  propose  the  use  of  a 
symbol  between  the  generic  and  specific 
name,  which  symbol  shall  indicate  agri¬ 
cultural  botany,  and  will  show  that  the 
naming  doesnot  attempt  to  decide  whether 
a  true  botanical  species  or  not.  Thus,  for 
the  flint  corns,  he  would  suggest  Zea*  in- 
durata;  for  the  dent  corns  Zea  *  indeutata; 
for  the  sugar  corns  Zea  *  saccharata ;  for 
the  soft  or  Tuscarora  corns  Zea  *  awylaera  ; 
for  the  pop  corn,  Zea  *  everta ,  and  for  the 
podded,  Zea  *  ragivata. 

We  really  do  not  see  any  advantage  that 
can  follow  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  gen¬ 
eric  and  specific  names  in  this  case,  or  in 
any  as  applicable  to  agriculture.  Agri¬ 
cultural  botanical  nomenclature  is  absurd. 
It  would  neither  help  the  farmer  nor  the 
botanist.  The  names  Pops,  Flints,  Dents, 
etc,,  express  all  that  is  expressed  by  Z. 
everta,  indurata  or  mdentata,  etc.  If 
they  are.  to  he  recognized  as  species,  it.  is 
for  botanists  to  accept  the  Latin  names. 

The  Director  says  that,  the  results  of 
the  Station  experiments  up  to  date  clearly 
show  that  the  different  races  of  corn  may 
have  different  habits  and  react  differently 
to  the  factors  of  culture,  and  that  there 
seems,  from  imperfect  data,  a  possibility 
that  the  crossing  of  these  types  is  unfavor¬ 
able  to  crop,  while  the  crossing  within 
these  types  may  be  favorable  to  crop.  By 
this  is  meant,  we  presume,  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  crosss  one  variety  of  Flint  with 
another  Flint;  one  variety  of  Dent  with 
another,  than  to  cross  a  flint  with  a  dent, 
etc.  Well,  this  problem  may  be  studied 
out  just  as  well  wifhout  the  Latin  names. 


BREVITIES. 


Extremes  meet.  Heat  and  frost  both 
scorch. 

Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Caywood’s  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  Rose-bug. 

Spring  bulbs.  They  will  delight  vou  in  the 
Spring.  Plant  them  any  time  before  the  ground 
freezes. 

We  learn  that  the  Hansell  has  stood  the 
drought  in  Connecticut  better  than  other 
rasplierries. 

We  would  ask  our  flower-loving  friends  to 
sow  seeds  of  the  improved  Digitalis  or  Fox¬ 
glove.  They  are  biennials. 

Our  New  Jersey  State  Fair  Report,  will  lie 
published  in  our  next  issue,  as  it  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  crowded  out  of  this  number. 

Gather  the  green  tomatoes  before  severe 
frosts,  and  spread  them  out.  to  ripeu  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  A  sunny  room  is  a  good  place. 

John  M.  Stahl,  the  Editor  of  tlx*  Farmer’s 
Call,  says  that,  the  Fair  Number  of  theR.  N-Y 
oaf  is  anything  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  seen. 

We  notice  in  the  premium  lists  of  the  fairs 
that,  the  premiums  for  articles  of  man’s  pro¬ 
duction  are  fully  five  times  those  for  articles  of 
woman’s  production.  Why  is  this  ? 

Hundreds  of  water  and  muskmelons  are 
rotting  in  the  fields.  Did  you  know  that, 
poultry  are  very  fond  of  them?  It.  is  not 
much  trouble  to  store  them  in  a  pile  aud 
break  a  few  in  pieces  daily  for  their  use. 

Pome  months  from  now  the  farmer  will  turn 
hunter.  He  will  hunt  for  seed  com.  He’hasu’t 
time  to  select  it  now;.  It  would  take  half  a 
day  to  do  so.  He 'will  spend  half  a  week  in 
getting  it  next  Spring. 

How  little  do  we  observe  beautiful  things 
that,  grow  precisely  under  our  noses,  sotosnv. 
Tulip  trees  are  common  enough  in  our  woods 
and  hedges.  Rut  there  are  among  the  oldest, 
inhabitants  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
tree’s  profctv tulip-like  (lowers.  At  this  date, 
8ept„  17,  after  two  frosts,  one  of  which  black¬ 
ened  the  leaves  of  melon  vines,  okra  plants 
are  still  blooming  profusely.  The  flowers,  of 
the  Hollyhock  kind,  are  of  a  straw  color,  and 
each  petal  at  the  base  has  a  blotch  of  maroon, 
while  the  stigmas  of  the  pistil  are  of  the  same 
color. 

Kick  him  outside  the  pale  of  civilization. 
Hoist,  him  over  the  moon  beyond  the  stars. 
Fire  him  through  the  Coal  Sack  into  illimitable 
space.  You  know  him— only  too  sadly  and 
too  well.  He  wears  u  Prince  Albert,  eoat,  a 
black  tie  and  a  saintly  air,  and  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  parson.  He  has  a  cheek  ns 
hard  as  adamant,  nnrl  a  tongue  as  oily  as  the 
interior  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  rooster.  He 
carries  a  black  backed  book  that  looks  like  a 
Bible  but  which  contains  gorgeous  chronios  of 
fruits  as  big  as  their  names.  He  is  pretty 
numerous  just  about  now  and  takes  in  the  un¬ 
wary.  His  fruit  is  a  fraud  and  he  is  a  bigger 
one. 

Upon  the  stone  reared  in  memory  of  Sir 
Robert,  Peel  is  written.  “He  gave  the  poor 
cheap  bread.’’  If  the  truth  were  as  plainly 
told  of  many  who  now  occupy  high  positions 
it  would  be,  “He  gave  the  poor  dear  bread.” 
Some  farmers  entertain  the  mistaken  notion 
tlmt  corners  are  to  their  advantage,  forgetting 
that,  labor  has  common  interests  everywhere 
and  that,  when  the  poor  in  the  cities  cry"  for 
bread  there  will  be  hard  times  upon  'the 
farm.  The  wolf  is  gentle  and  merciful  com¬ 
pared  with  those  who  get  up  corners.  The 
hyena  devours  the  substance  of  the  dead;  hut 

they,  of  the  living  also.  Yet  the  sovereign 
people  ure  very  good  and  laudato  them. 
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(Continued  from  page  641.)  ’ 

In  this  hall  is  the  exhibit  of  potatoes;  large, 
small,  blue,  red,  of  all  shapes,  shades  aud 
sizes,  each  owner  upholding  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  varieties.  Here  Mr.  Underwood,  of 
Cortland,  lauds  the  240  varieties  he  has  al¬ 
ready  introduced  aud  the  12  new  seedlings  of 
his  own  growing,  and  Mr.  Pierson,  of  Castle- 
ton,  is  not  silent  on  the  merits  of  the  175  sorts 
ho  has  raised,  all  new  varieties  or  recently  in¬ 
troduced,  He  has  also  two  new  seedliugs,  and 
says  he  has  in  his  grounds  275  named  varieties. 
O.  J.  Lewis,  of  Schodaek,  shows  840  kinds,  all 
grown  by  himself.  Charles  Ford,  of  Fishers, 
shows  85  varieties  all  well  grown.  He  has 
also  a  new  seedling, and  one  or  two  sports  from 
some  older  varieties.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Spen- 
cerport,  had  about  100  varieties,  all  of  good 
size.  James  Vick  displayed  67  varieties,  all  re¬ 
markably  well  grown  and  shapely  potatoes. 
The  firm  has  three  new  seedlings,  one  of  which 
promises  remarkably  well  indeed.  It  is  a 
beauty,  uniformly  large  and  shapely  and  said 
to  be  the  earliest  and  finest  cooking  potato 
known.  It  will  be  put  upon  the  market  next 
year. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  showed  85  varieties 
all  of  very  recent  introduction,  together  with 
some  that  are  not  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and 
some  of  extra  promise.  As  one  looks  over  the 
tables,  the  thought  is  inevitable  thatof  origin¬ 
ating  new  varieties  as  of  the  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end. 

In  this  hall,  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  makes  an  exhibit  which  is 
very  novel  and  at  the  same  time  very  instruc¬ 
tive,  The  object  of  the  display  is  to  present 
to  public  attention  extra-fair  selected  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  varieties  exhibited,  but  such  as 
any  farmer  might  hope  to  grow  in  his  garden, 
and  to  show  what  only  fair  cultivation  might 
be  expected  to  produce  from  the  seeds  as  fur¬ 
nished  by  seed-men.  Sixty-seven  varieties  of 
tomatoes  were  shown  on  the  same  plate,  both 
rough  and  smooth  samples,  the  products  of  the 
same  plant. 

Thirty- four  varieties  of  onions  were  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  Station,  which  reports  that  many 
seeds  sent  out  under  different  names  produce 
the  same  kind  of  onion.  In  the  oxhibit  were 
13  different  varieties  of  cucumbers;  17  of 
peppers;  11  of  egg  plants;  20  of  carrots;  9  of 
parsnips;  81  of  beets,  and  13  miscellaneous 
garden  planls,  some  of  which  probably  not  a 
dozen  visitors  ever  sa  w  before.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  and  instructive  feature  of  the  exhibit, 
and  the  one  which  should  he  studied  most 
closely,  and  very  closely,  by  every  farmer,  is 
that  of  potatoes.  Tho  show  of  these  included 
90  distinct  varieties,  aud  on  a  single  plate  is 
the  entire  product,  large  and  small,  sound  or 
diseased,  of  a  hill  grown  from  a  single  eye  of 
each  variety,  all  having  been  cut,  planted  and 
iu  all  respects  treated  precisely  alike,  aud 
grown  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  all  wo  e  grown  were  as 
nearly  identical  iu  all  respects  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  them.  Thus  at  a  single  glance  can 
be  seen  which  varieties  have  been  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  which  have  produced  the  most  desir¬ 
able  tubers  and  which  have  been  most  subject 
to  rot  on  the  Station  Farm  the  past  season. 
This  exhibit,  entirely  original  with  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other 
in  the  vegetable  department,  and  was  closely 
studied  by  score's  of  the  best  and  most  t  hought- 
ful  fanners.  Here  were  many  loudly  herald- 
eel  varieties  solelat  fabulous  prices,  which  only 
produced  oneor  two  little  sickly  samples,  while 
by  their  side  was  a  plate  containing  five  eirsix 
good,  sound,  medium-sized  potatoes— the  one, 
of  course,  an  entire  failure  and  the  other  a 
splendid  success;  and  I  have  uo  doubt  that, 
the  benefit  derived  by  the  farmers  of  this 
State  from  the  lessous  here  taught,  will  iu  the 
aggregate  more  than  repay  financially  the 
cost  of  the  Experiment  Station  for  10  years. 
In  a  neat,  compact  case,  so  as  to  be  viewed 
at  a  glance  and  easily  compared,  there  were 
also  exhibited  120  so-called  “novelties,"  muuv 
of  which  are  plainly  soon  to  be  identical. 
There  were  also  60  so-called  varieties  of  peas, 
large  aud  small,  blue,  green  and  white, 
smooth  and  wrinkled;  among  thoso  there  is 
worse  confusion  iu  names  than  among  the 
beans. 

In  the  some  way  were  shown  81  varieties  of 
wheat;  19  of  oats  and  10  of  barley.  The  Sta¬ 
tion  proposes  hereafter  to  exhibit  all  the  var¬ 
ieties  of  grain,  etc.,  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  soedtnon's  names,  and  also  which  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  each  other. 

The  method  of  testing  seeds  iu  use  at  the 
Station  is  also  shown.  The  seeds  to  be  test'd 
are  placed  between  folds  of  Canton  fiaunel  so 
arranged  that  the  seeds  are  in  a  constant  aud 
uniform  degree  of  moisture  aud  temperature 
and  are  always  eusily  accessible  for  examina¬ 
tion  without  being  At  all  disturbed.  Sixty 
samples  of  seeds  may  be  tested  at  the  same 
time  iu  this  apparatus,  which  is  only  8  by  12 
inches  and  three  inches  deep,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  their  becoming  mixed.  Dr. 
Sturtevant,  the  Director,  is  here  becoming 


acquainted  with  the  farmers,  and  all  seem  to 
like  him.  Surely  I  think  he  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  and  that  the  Board  of  Control 
should  be  congratulated  in  having  secured  so 
good  a  man  for  the  position. 

Edwin  Allen,  Bethlehem  Center,  made  a  fine 
and  creditable  show  of  garden  vegetables  con¬ 
sisting  of  190  varieties.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co, 
had  an  excel  lent  show  of  seeds,  etc.,  specialties 
of  their  house.  They  exhibited  800  varieties 
of  seeds  handsomely  displayed,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  They  have  11  varieties  of 
new  oats,  14  of  new  barley  and  six  of  new 
wheats,  among  which  was  the  celebrated 
Diehl -Mediterranean,  soon  to  be  sent  abroad 
throughout  the  land  among  the  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distribution.  This  company  is  deserving 
of  praise  for  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
success  of  the  fair.  It  has  set  an  example 
which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  will  be  imitated  by 
others. 

Among  the  dairy  implements,  I  noticed  the 
Cooley  Creamer  and  Davis  Churn,  the  Woos¬ 
ter  Creamer  aud  Surprise  Churn,  the  Fergu¬ 
son  Bureau  Creamer,  and  the  Lincoln  Patent 
Channel  Can  Creamer.  The  exhibit  of  wag¬ 
ons,  buggies,  phaetons,  carriages,  and  road 
carts,  was  especially  admired  by  every  one. 
H.  A.  Moyer  <fc  Co.,  and  Short  &  Smith,  of 
Syracuse,  the  Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  of  Cort¬ 
land,  the  Waterloo  Co,,  the  Rome  Co.,  etc,, 
made  creditable  displays  which  formed  im¬ 
portant  and  attractive  features  of  this  exhi¬ 
bition. 

The  Live  Stock  Show. 


This  department  was  remarkable  in 
several  ways.  It  was  large,  choice,  varied 
and  instructive  in  a  high  degree.  Taking  the 
exhibition  iu  the  order  of  the  premium  list 
and  catalogue  of  entries,  our  attention  is  first 
challenged  by 

Tjie  Short-horns.  This  noblest  and  most 
majestic  of  the  many  breeds  of  neat  cattle 
still  holds  the  post  of  honor— no  longer  so 
fashionable  as  formerly  when  this  State  boast¬ 
ed  the  possession  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
in  the  world,  but  still  holding  its  ground 
against  all  comers  as  the  best  breed ,  as  the 
most  perfect  in  form,  aud  as  combining  size, 
quickness  of  maturity  as  beef,  proportionate 
smallness  of  bone  and  offal,  and  producing 
grades  of  greater  general  utility  than  any 
other  breed. 

The  Short-horn  breeders  taught  others  the 
value  of  pedigrees;  they  first  established  a 
herd  book,  and  from  the  very  first  have  used 
their  herd  book  as  no  other  breeders  have  un¬ 
til  very  lately. 

Palmer  &  Stewart,  of  Hamlin,  won  the 
herd  prize  with  Mariner’s  Oxford,  (a  bull  which 
won  second  in  his  class,)  and  four  excellent 
cows,  one  of  which  also  won  second,  and  a 
first-prize  heifer.  They  were,  however,  a  very 
even  lot.  Other  principal  exhibitors  were 
Beuj.  Fellowes,  of  Clifton;  8.  Spencer  &  Son, 
of  Kjautoue,  and  B.  M.  Ritter,  of  Waterloo. 

The  Devons  come  next — always  beautiful 
and  attractive — smooth  and  sleek,  with  full 
crops  and  broad  loins,  thick  thighs,  low  in  the 
twist,  deep  in  brisket  and  flank,  loug-bodied, 
but  well  ribbed  back;  mellow  and  elastic  to 
the  touch,  and  carrying  themselves  and  their 
elegant,  stylish  heads  with  the  air  of  thorough¬ 
breds,  and  as  if  the  purity  of  this  blood  shone 
on  their  glossy,  red  coats,  aud  long,  white 
horns.  They  were  more  numerous  than  the 
Short-horns,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  were 
coining  into  fashion  again.  There  certainly 
are  no  better  cattle  for  a  rough  country. 
Tough  and  hardy  are  they,  easy  keepers,  good 
milkers  aud  butter  vielders,  the  best  working 
oxen  in  the  world,  quick  steppers,  willing  aud 
docile,  aud  when  fat  and  ready  for  market 
the}'  bring  the  highest  prices.  The  great  gold 
medal,  the  herd  prize,  was  won  by  Joseph 
Hilton,  of  New  Scotland,  with  the  first  prize 
bull  Prince  of  Wales  20th  and  live  cows, 
chiefly  of  his  Edith  family.  Excellent  animals 
were  shown  by  C.  W.  Martin,  of  South  Wor¬ 
cester,  A.  F.  Bronson,  of  Vernon,  A.  W. 
Rumsey,  of  Westfield,  B,  F.  Peck,  of  East 
Bethany,  and  others. 

Hkkekokds  were  exhibited  by  Erastus 
Corning,  of  Albany,  and  John  L.  Northrop,  of 
Westfield,  aud  made  a  grand  show.  Mr. 
Coming’s  herd  won  the  herd  medal, led  by  his 
famous  bull  Comus.  It  is  strange  that  the  Here- 
fords  do  not  find  more  favor  with  farmers 
who  breed  for  beef.  If  there  is  an}r  breed  of 
cattle  which  will  make  prime  beef  at  less  cost, 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  They  are  long 
aud  deop-bodied,  compact,  solid,  even,  with 
the  meat  on  the  best  points — inside  the  thighs 
and  on  the  ribs— hardy,  good  and  quick  feed¬ 
ers  and  quiet.  What  more  can  a  beef-feeder 
want  l 

Of  Ayrshire*  there  were  over  seventy  en¬ 
tries — not  all  filled,  however — aud  the  breed 
made  a  very  good  show.  The  principal  ex¬ 
hibitors  wore:  Deo.  H.  Bell,  of  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  J. 
F.  Converse,  A.  S.  Shinier,  of  Redingtou,  Pa. ; 
and  Burton  G.  Foster,  of  Community.  The 
cows  were  especially. good — admirable  milk¬ 


making  machines.  The  ability'  to  make  a 
great  amount  of  milk  from  a  given  amount  of 
food  is  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  by 
this  admirable  breed.  When  we  come  to  val¬ 
uing  cows  and  breeds  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  milk  or  butter  they  will  make  out 
of  a  ton  of  hay,  then  the  Ayrshires  will  come 
promptly  to  the  front. 

The  Dutch  Cattle  were  present  in  strong 
force — called  “Holstoins,”  of  course.  It  is  a 
pity  some  one  does  not  import  a  few  Hohteins 
just  to  let  our  people  see  what  they  are — grand 
beef  cattle  of  two  or  three  local  breeds,  but 
similar,  red  and  white,  and  perhaps  of  other 
colors,  carrying  a  deal  of  flesh,  and  shipped 
from  Hamburgh  largely  to  England.  They 
are  only  distantly  related  to  these  Dutch  cat¬ 
tle  and  are  not  much  like  them,  though  good 
milkers.  The  herd  prize  went  to  Smiths  Sc 
Powell,  of  Syracuse,  for  their  superb  cows 
(an  exhibition  rarely  if  ever  eqxialed),  led  by 
Netherland  Prince,  The  first  prize  old  bull  is 
“De  Jonster  Steir,”  an  imported  animal  of 
2,240  pounds  weight,  owned  by  F.  C.  Stevens, 
of  Attica,  a  good  handler  and  very  perfect  in 
form.  Other  principal  exhibitors  were  H.  E, 
Boardman,  of  Rochester,  the  twin  calves  of 
one  of  whose  cows  excited  no  little  interest; 
Fisk  Jewett,  of  West  Farmington;  Howard 
G.  White,  of  Syracuse ;  L.  D.  Ely,  of  Roches¬ 
ter:  C.  L.  G.  Blessing  of  Slingerland’s;  and 
Dallas  B.  Whipple,  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Whipple’s 
cattle  were  in  fine  shape — too  fine,  perhaps, 
for  the  horns  were  polished  like  jet. 

The  Jerseys  appeared  in  strong  force, 
numbering  144  entries — about  one-quarter  of 
all  the  cattle  entries.  Herds  were  shown  by 
Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany;  L.  D.  Ely,  of 
Rochester:  T.  R.  Proctor,  of  Utica;  H.  Bor¬ 
den,  of  Medina:  Shepard  &  Peer,  of  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris;  and  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  of  Maryland. 
Other  exhibitors  were  numerous.  The  stock 
shown  was,  on  the  whole,  fine.  Mr.  Shoema¬ 
ker  won  the  herd  medal  and  showed  some  of 
his  most  famous  cows.  Old  Cletnentaire  win¬ 
ning  first,  and  Oxford  Kate  second  in  the  old- 
cow  class,  leaving  the  beautiful-headed  Khe¬ 
dive’s  Primrose  out  in  the  cold  where  her 
hind-quarters,  udder  and  milk  veins  would 
naturally  place  her  in  spite  of  her  having  been 
bought  for  $5, 150. 

The  Guernseys  were  in  tolerable  force, 
bxit  rather  disappointing.  Mr.  Ledyard,  of 
Cazenovia,  did  not  show,  though  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  make  his  eu  tides  and  get 
that  amount  of  free  advertising.  The  com¬ 
plete  list  of  entries  published  by  the  society  is 
a  great  boon  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  public, 
and  we  presume  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
some  breeders  from  making  entries,  who 
have  uo  idea  of  exhibiting. 

Howard  G.  White,  of  Syracuse,  showed  good 
ones,  as  did  also  A,  S.  Shimer,  of  Redingtou, 
Pennsylvania. 

Swiss  Cattle  have  been  exciting  consider¬ 
able  interest  of  late  both  in  this  country 
and  England,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  see 
the  beautiful  exhibit  made  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Har¬ 
ris  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  There  were  some 
eight  or  ten  head  chiefly  of  recent  importa¬ 
tion,  and  excellent  specimens  they  w’ere  of 
the  breed.  They  were  of  a  steel-gray  color, 
somewhat  shaded  with  lighter  aud  darker 
gray,  and  had  the  mealy  muzzle  or  “fillet" 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Jerseys. 
They  are  clearly  a  milk-giving  race,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  are  easily  fattened,  having  excellent 
beef  points.  These  cattle  were,  most  of  them, 
decorated  with  the  broad,  showy  neck-band 
and  large,  musical  bell, with  which  the  travel¬ 
er  in  the  Alps  becomes  familiar.  Next  the 
tent  in  which  the  Swiss  cattle  were,  was  an¬ 
other  still  more  noteworthy  exhibit,  namely : 

The  Polled  Angus,  shown  by  F.  B.  Red- 
field,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Those  Polled  cattle 
are  making  a  great  mark  on  the  Plains,  full- 
blood  and  half-blood  bulls  being  freely  used 
upon  the  Texan  and  other  common  co  ws.  They 
are  grand  beef  animals,  hornless,  of  course, 
jet  black,  of  large  size  and  very  thrifty  and 
coming  early  to  maturity  as  beef.  They  are 
fine  in  bone,  very  mellow  to  the  touch,  and 
just  fill  a  feeder's  eye.  No  one  brags  of  them 
as  milk-givers,  but  a  fine,  “  growthy  ”  calf 
fat  as  a  seal,  which  was  with  its  dam,  showed 
plainly  that  there  was  no  lack  of  nutriment 
in  the  milk. 

The  prize  for  the  best  milch  cow  in  the  fair 
was  wou  by  Smiths  and  Powell  with  a  cow 
imported  from  North  Holland. 

The  Show  of  Horses  was  excellent  from 
an  agricultural  standpoiut.  The  society  has 
persistently  encouraged  agricultural  horses, 
and  the  breeding  of  those  adapted  to  heavy 
draft,  and  now  with  1  IS  entries  in  these  classes 
they  seem  to  have  their  reward.  The  animals 
were  divided  iuto  Clydesdales  and  their  crosses 
aud  Pereherons  and  their  crosses,  and  full- 
bloods  and  cross-breds  were  judged  in  the 
same  classes.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
a  half-blood  Clyde,  Max  Henry,  owned  by 
Christian  Sitterly,  of  Palutine,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
first  prize  over  pure  Clydes,  aud  the  sweep- 
stakes,  besides,  as  the  best  draft  stallion  of  any 


age  or  class.  A  well  made  cross-bred  or  grade 
combines  the  merits  of  the  two  breeds  which 
are  united  in  him,  but  he  cannot  propagate 
^hem  with  certainty.  Smiths  and  Powell,  of 
Syracuse,  C.  P.  Whitney,  of  Orleans,  and  Or- 
rin  W.  Todd,  of  Greece,  were  the  principal  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  full-blooded  Clydes.  There  was  a 
magnificent  show  of  Pereherou-Normaus.  J. 
W.  Aiken,  of  8cipio,  sttrpasssed  all  others  in 
the  number  of  animals  shown.  Both  the 
Pereherons  and  the  grades  made  a  very  favor¬ 
able  impression  as  useful  farm  and  draft  horses. 
Under  “Thoroughbreds  and  their  Crosses"  were 
shown  all  the  great  variety  of  carriage  and 
trotting  stock  which  are  always  prominent  at 
fairs.  The  high  stallion  prize  was  won  by  a 
superb  thoroughbred-looking  horse,  Mam- 
brino  King,  by  Mambrino-Patchen,  dam  by 
Alexander’s  Edwin  Forest,  grandam  by  Du- 
roc,  great-grandam  by  Messenger,  owned  by 
C.  J.  Hamlin,  of  Willink. 

There  were  some  very  pretty  ponies  shown, 
and  four  jacks  and  a  she  ass  with  a  fine  foal 
at  foot  made  things  lively  and  musical  in  their 
quarter  of  the  grounds. 

Sheep  were  represented  by  all  the  favorite 
breeds  which  were  in  strong  force.  Among 
them  all  none  attracted  so  much  notice  as  the 
imported  South  Down  ram  and  three  ewes, 
bred  by  Lord  Walshingham  and  recently  im¬ 
ported  by  Daniel  B.  Haight,  of  Iowa  Plains. 

Swine  included  C’heshires,  Yorkshires  and 
Chester-Whites,  Poland-Chinas,  and  Reds,  an 
der  the  large  breeds,  and  the  Small  Yorkshires, 
Essex  and  Berkshire's,  und-r  the  small  breeds. 
There  was  an  excellent  show  of  The  large  white 
Cheshires.  and  of  the  Small  Yorkshires.  The 
Berkshires  were  very  fair,  but  seemed  hardly 
to  receive  the  attention  they  merited. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POM 
OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


(Rural  Special  Report.! 

The  nineteenth  session  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  began  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  September  12.  For  the 
fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society  it 
now  assembles  here  by  invitation  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fruits  by  both  societies  is  held 
jointly  in  the  same  hall.  The  opening  day 
was  rendered  somewhat  inauspicious  by  the 
stormy  weather,  the  attendance  being  small. 
A  driving  rain  from  the  northeast,  continued 
ail  day  and  through  the  evening. 

At  the  first  business  meeting  at  10  a.  m.  a 
letter  was  read  from  President  Wilder,  which 
stated  that  owing  to  a  recent  disability  he 
would  be  unable  to  attend  the  present  meeting. 
On  the  nomination  of  W.  C.  Barry,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Wra.  C.  Strong,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  made  Chairman,  Prof.  Beal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  being  present  in  that 
capacity.  President  Schaffer  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Society,  then  addressed  a  few  words 
of  welcome  to  the  pomological  members, 
after  which  the  following  committees  wereap 
pointed  viz:  Credentials;  J.  T.  Lovett,  N 
J. ;  E.  Moody.  N.  Y. :  Treasury  Auditing  Com. 
mittee;  Win.  Parry,  N.  J. :  Place  of  Meeting; 
W.  C.  Barry.  N.  Y. ;  C.  W.  Garfield,  Mich. ; 
W.  H.  Spooner,  Mass:  Nominations;  J.  S. 
Newman,  Alabama;  T.  B.  Wakeman,  Connec¬ 
ticut;  E.  Tatnall,  Delaware;  John  Saul,  Wash- 
in  gton,  D.  C. ;  S.  Hope,  Georgia ;  Parker 
Earle,  Illinois:  E.  Y.  Teas,  Indiana;  G.  Bold- 
ersten,  Maryland;  R. Manning,  Massachusetts; 
C,  W.  Garfield,  Michigan;  J.  C.  Evans,  Mis¬ 
souri;  O.  Gibbs,  Minnesota;  C.  E.  Grosvenor, 
N.  B. ;  E.  Williams.  N.  J. ;  E.  Moody,  N.  Y. ; 
G.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio;  A.  Hooper.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  J.E. Lester.  Rhode  Island;  T.  V. Morri¬ 
son,  Texas;  E.  Kent,  Virginia.  S-  Hope  was 
m  ade  Chairmau  The  W ilder  Medal  Commit¬ 
tee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Berckmans.  Mr. 
Earle.  S.  B.  Parsons,  P.  T.  Quinn  and  John 
Saul.  An  invitation  to  visit  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  was  received. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon  about  75 
members  had  gathered.  The  principal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  session  was  the  reading  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilder's  address,  which  was  attentively 
listened  to  and  hea rtily  applauded.  He  alluded 
to  Philadelphia  as  the  city  w  here  w  ns  founded 
on  this  contiueut  the  first  permanent  horticul¬ 
tural  society,  which  is  still  in  existence.  He 
refers  at  length  to  the  losses  of  official  and 
prominent  associates  by  death  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  society,  calling  it  “the  starred 
roll  of  worthy  men."  The  names  are,  Thomas 
P.  James.  James  Vick,  William  Schley, 
Arthur  Bryant,  Edward  D.  Pearce,  Henrd 
E.  Hooker,  Charles  Arnold,  Joseph  E.  Jobn- 
sou,  B.  F.  Transou,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder  and 
Henry  B.  Ellwanger.  A  brief  sketch  of  each 
is  given  in  the  address.  Referring  to  the  rules 
governing  the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  Mr. 
Wilder  again  urges  the  careful  avoidance  of 
all  ostentatious,  indecorous,  inappropriate  and 
superfluous  titles,  and  the  use  of  plain,  simple 
aud  suggestive  uames.  He  says  the  cases  are 
very  few  where  a  single  word  is  not  better 
than  two  or  more.  He  also  urges  upon  the 
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society  the  necessity  of  checking  the  flooding 
of  the  country  with  inferior  and  worthless 
varieties  of  fruit,  and  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  code  of  rules  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  at  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Wilder  agaiu 
calls  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  from  seeds  and  of  the  superiority 
of  native  over  foreign  sorts,  and  says  that 
while  life  shall  last  he  will  continue  to  preach, 
“Plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seeds  of 
the  most  hardy,  vigorous  and  valuable  varie¬ 
ties,  and,  as  a  shorter  process  insuring  more 
certain  and  happy  results,  cross  and  hybridize 
our  finest  kinds  for  still  greater  excellence  ” 
His  address  concludes  with  a  few  pertinent 
paragraphs  ou  the  importance  and  influences 
of  the  society  and  the  wonderful  progress  of 
fruit  culture  m  our  land. 

After  the  reading  of  the  address,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Lyon,  Michigan,  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  referred  to  above.  Some  changes 
being  recommended,  considerable  discussion 
ensued,  and  both  the  old  code  and  the  new 
were  finally  sent  back  to  be  revised  by  the 
committee,  who  finally  reported  the  new  rules 
which  were  adopted  by  the  convention  at  a 
later  session.  An  essay  by  Dr.E.  Lewis  St.urte- 
vant,  Director  of  the  Mew  York  Experiment 
Station,  ou  “Some  Things  the  Station  can  do 
for  Horticult  ire,”  was  then  read  by  Secretary 
Beal  in  the  absence  of  the  author.  Mr.  Lyon, 
of  Michigan,  read  a  paper  on  “How  can  we 
best  maintain  a  high  standard  of  quality  in 
fruits  as  agaiust  the  tendencies  of  commercial 
pomology"!1  It  was  also  received  with  favor. 

An  unfortunate  thing  for  these  discussions 
was  the  bad  location  of  the  room.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  flirt  twro  days  were  held  in  the 
foyer  of  the  hall  or  over  it,  which  being  on 
the  Broad  Street  front,  was  so  disturbed  by 
noise  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruit  is  very  large  and 
Adc,  especially  that  of  pears,  peaches,  apples 
and  plums.  Grapes  are  not  so  well  represent¬ 
ed  by  reason  of  the  general  backwardness  of 
the  season.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  very 
few  really  ripe  grapes  are  shown.  There  are 
1,850  separate  dishes  of  fruit  ou  the  tables — 
1,246  of  pears,  334  of  apples,  42  of  peaches,  17* 
of  grapes,  45  of  plums,  2  of  nectarines,  4  of 
quinces. 

The  first  Wilder  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Marshall  P.  Wilder  for  his  collection  of 
pears  containing  100  varieties.  The  second 
medal  was  given  to  the  Minnesota  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  for  ite  collection  of  apples 
and  grapes.  The  third  medal  was  awarded  to 
E.  Sattertbwaite,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  peaches,  apples  and  pears.  The 
fourth  medal  went  to  J.  H.  Ricketts,  of  Mew- 
burg,  N.Y.,  for  seedling  grapes. 

The  largest  aDd  finest  display  of  fruit 
was  made  by  E.  Satterth waite,  of  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.  The  three  long  tables  on  the  right 
of  the  hall  were  completely  covered  with  his 
magnificent  exhibit.  There  were  over  1,000 
plates  in  all,  including  200  varieties  of  peais, 
30  of  peaches  and  12  of  apples.  It  was  the 
finest  show  of  pears  the  Society  had  ever  seen. 
Most  of  the  fruit  had  been  ripened  in  a  fruit 
room,  and  the  coloring  was  magnificent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  BeumS  de  Moutgerou, 
the  specimens  of  wbieb  were  indeed  beautiful. 
Those  of  Doyenne  Boussock  w’ere  also  hand¬ 
somely  colored,  although  this  variety  never 
attains  any  brilliant  color  on  the  tree.  Among 
the  finest  specimens  in  this  collection  were 
Apothecary,  Beurrd  Superfiu,  B.  Clairgeau, 
B.  d’Anjou,  B.  Hardy,  B.  Bose,  Howell,  Shel¬ 
don,  lies  Nonnes,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Kirfc- 
land,  Souvenir  d’Esperon  Napoleon,  St.  An¬ 
drew,  Bartlett  and  Capsheaf.  The  Bartlett, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  do  well  in  the  cold 
fruit  room.  Among  the  attractive  peaches 
were  Golden  Rareripe,  Chinese  Cling,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Reeves’s  Favorite  and  Oldraixon.  Mr. 
Satterth  waite  seems  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  fruit-grower  on  a  large  scale,  and 
Pennsylvania  can  well  afford  to  be  proud  of 
him.  His  KLieffer  and  Le  Conte  Pears  were 
bard,  green  and  not  full}'  grown  out,  as  was 
the  case  with  all  others  of  those  kinds  shown. 
He  sold  Kieffers  last  October  for  ‘25  cents  each, 
and  means  to  try  and  keep  them  through  the 
Winter  this  time. 

Joseph  H.  Bower,  of  Rhode  Island,  showed 
some  fine  pears,  including  How-ells  from  the 
original  tree  there. 

A  fine  collection  of  oriental  and  hybrid 
pears  was  shown  bv  William  Parry,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  also  exhibited  several  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  other  varieties.  President  Wilder 
had  100  varieties  on  his  table,  for  which,  as 
stated  above,  he  received  the  first  Wilder 
medal.  His  specimens  were  smooth  and  fine, 
but  appeared  somewhat  greener  than  others 
shown,  except,  perhaps,  the  fine  collection  of 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  which  embraced  102  sort* 
of  pears  and  32  of  plums,  the  latter  taking  the 
honors  Lu  that  fruit.  Their  specimen*  of 
Souvenir  du  Congres  were  exceptionally  large 
and  handsome. 

The  r.uc.t  display  t  f  app’cs  was  made  by  the  ■ 


Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  which  was 
represented  by  Mr  O.  Gibbs,  of  that  State, 
who  is  the  society’s  Secretary.  One  hundred 
and  forty  varieties  were  shown,  including 
splendid  specimens  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy,  and  the  new  and  attractive  crab 
known  as  Whitney’s  No.  20.  There  were  also 
30  varieties  of  grapes  in  the  Minnesota  dis¬ 
play.  All  these  fruits  seemed  well  grown  and 
sound,  but  most  of  them  were  bard  and  green. 
Sixty  five  plates  of  apples  were  shown  by 
George  Baldenston,  Coloia  Nurseries,  Mary¬ 
land. 

In  regard  to  grapes,  it  must  be  said  that  very 
few  indeed  of  the  entire  collection  shown  were 
in  reality  ripe,  and  some  were  not  even  grown 
out,  so  backward  the  season  proves.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  perhaps  a  fact  that  the  grape  dis¬ 
play  was  inferior  to  that  of  previous  yearn, 
although  the  tables  contained  a  few  handsome 
specimens.  As  attractive  as  any,  perhaps, 
were  the  Duchess,  Ulster  Prolific,  Po’keepsie 
Reel,  and  Black  Delaware  of  A.  J,  City  wood,  of 
New'  York.  He  displayed  a  heavily  loaded 
branch  of  the  Ulster  Prolific,  about  six  feet 
long,  containing  some  .50  bunches,  weighing  22 
pounds;  also  a  similar  branch  of  the  Duchess, 
the  buuches  of  which  were  large,  compact 
and  beautiful,  though  scarcely  ripe.  He  had 
also  specimens  of  his  Black  Delaware.  His 
section  of  the  table  attracted  much  attention. 
J.  H.  Bieketts,  of  New  burg,  N.  Y.,  showed 
23  seedlings,  including  Jefferson,  Lady  Wash¬ 
ington,  Bacchus,  Naomi,  Peter  Cooper,  Pea¬ 
body,  Gazelle,  Lady  Duidn.paud  Empire  State, 
All  were  thought  meritorious,  and  the  last 
especially  drew'  considerable  attention  by 
its  large  size  and  fine  appearance.  C.  J.  Cop¬ 
ley,  of  Staten  island,  exhibited  ten  new  seed¬ 
lings,  some  of  which  were  promising  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  the  Minnesota  collection  were 
fine  specimens  J  Worden,  Rogers’s  fi.  Cottage, 
Penkins,  Telegraph,  Delaware,  and  Black 
Hawk,  grown  by  A.  W.  Latham,  Lake  Minne¬ 
tonka,  Minn.  None  was  ripe,  but  they  were 
all  large  and  fine.  Prentiss  was  shown  by  I 
8.  Hubbard,  of  New'  York.  The  bunches 
were  compact  and  the  fruit  of  fair  size,  hut 
evidently  not  grown  out.  None  ripe.  He  also 
showed  Focklington  and  Vergennes,  but 
neither  w  as  nearly  ripe.  Mr.  E.  W illiains,  of 
New  Jersey,  had  27  varieties  of  native  grapes. 
In  his  collection  were  Telegraph.  Elvira.  Bind¬ 
ley,  Brighton,  Vergenres,  Salem,  Niagara, 
Black  Hawk,  Early  Dawn,  Wilder,  Lady 
Washington,  Champion,  Bacchus,  Cornucopia, 
Martha,  Worden,  Herbert  and  Naomi.  The 
only  ripe  Niagaras  were  shown  by  J.  W.  Por¬ 
ter.  They  were  grown  in  Virginia  ou  the 
Monticello  estate.  In  flavor  they  were  a  dull 
sweet  without  special  character.  The  bunches 
were  not  so  large  as  some  shown  from  Lock- 
port,  which,  however,  were  very  green.  Mr. 
Porter  also  exhibited  some  wine  made  from 
the  Niagara  without  sugar,  he  raid,  a  year 
ago.  It  was  well  preserved,  but  not  high- 
flavored. 

Flower  and  Plant  Exhibitions.  The 
fine  second  floor  of  the  hall  was  filled 
with  rare  plants  and  flowers,  which  were,  of 
course,  shown  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  It  was  indeed  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  place  to  visit,  and  the  exhibits  of  Pomona 
in  the  room  below'  were  perhaps  surpassed  by 
these  beautiful  specimens  from  the  kingdom 
of  her  sister.  Flora.  The  plants  were  well 
grown  and  vigorous,  evincing  much  skillful 
and  careful  culture,  and  the  display  of  cut 
flowers  was  abundant  and  in  most  cases  hand¬ 
somely  arranged.  An  immense  leaf  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Regia,  from  K.  D.  Sturtcvant,  of  Bor- 
denknvn,  N.  J.,  floated  on  the  surface  of  a 
tank.  It  was  over  five  feet  in  diameter,  net¬ 
ted  on  the  under  surface,  dark-purple  in  color, 
having  a  stem  eight  feet  long.  It  was  said  the 
leaf  would  bear  up  a  tw'elve-year  old  child  on 
the  water.  An  upper  surface  of  another  leaf, 
light  green  in  color,  was  also  shown  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  tank;  an  expanding  flower  was  also  dis¬ 
played  in  all  its  beauty  and  charmiug  frag¬ 
rance  on  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Sturtevaut’s  collection  of  Water  Lilies  was 
also  most  interesting.  In  it  were  the  Egyptian 
Lotus  in  bloom,  Nympha-a  Divonieusis,  N. 
candidissima,  N.  rubra,  N.  Zanzibariensis, 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  Pontederia  crassipus 
and  many  other  most  interesting  and  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  rare  aquatic  plants,  Di  Fer- 
gusson  &  Hons,  of  Philadelphia,  had  a  line 
case  of  beautiful  foliage  plants,  including 
many  new  species.  Their  coleuses,  trained  in 
pyramidal  form,  were  very  pretty;  the  palms 
were  exceptionally  flue,  nnd  the  collection  of 
ferns  contained  several  new  and  choice  sorts, 
all  of  which  were  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
charmingly  vigorous.  H.  A.  Dreer’s  show  of 
gloxinias  in  small  pots  was  very  attractive  and 
interesting.  The  flowers  were  in  all  the  new 
colors  of  this  showy  plant.  His  Tuherous- 
rootod  Begonias  were  also  pretty,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  premium  on  each  of  these  col¬ 
lections.  John  M.  Hughes  received  flirt  pre¬ 
mium  for  12  Dew  coleuses  which  displayed 
some  novel  coloring  and  peculiar  markings. 
Charming  nssoi  tn.culs  cl  ccC;.dB.u...  ware 


shown  by  various  growers,  which  were  alike 
beautiful  in  distinct  color, markings  and  vigor 
of  growth.  Six  elegant  marantas  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Hugh  Graham.  Mr.  Dreer’s 
calladiums  were  noteworthy  specimens.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  of  crotons,  and  the  lovely  selag- 
inella  and  many  other  rare  foliage  plants 
adorned  the  capacious  stages  and  attracted 
many  visitors.  Craig  &  Brother  had  a  charm¬ 
ing  collection  of  Maiden  Hair  aRd  other  choice 
ferns,  also  of  roses. 

lu  cut  flowers  the  display  w’as  most  elabor¬ 
ate  and  extensive,  involving  an  immense 
quantity  of  flowers  and  much  labor  in  the 
construction  of  the  exhibits.  They  were 
woven  in  the  form  of  almost  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  device,  many  being  especially  pleasing  to 
those  who  are  content  to  admire  stiff  mechan¬ 
ical  arrangements  in  this  delicate  realm  of 
Nature.  A  church  altar  iu  flowers  and  leaves 
on  the  stage  of  the  hall,  by  Mr.  Graham,  was 
perhaps  the  most  elaborate  aud  conspicuous 
object  in  this  line.  Then  there  was  a  river 
steamer  floating  in  imaginary  w  ater,  by  John 
Pender:  miniature  flower  gairiens  in  beds 
neatly  laid  out  with  growing  plants,  one  by 
t  he  FerguSsOns;  another  by  Heron  Nisbet, 
Philadelphia,  w  hich  took  first  premium.  Other 
displays  were  a  window  beautifully  d  raped 
withSmilax  and  flowers,  by  Joseph  Kift  & 
8ou;  “  Gates  Ajar”  by  VV  ,  A.  W  bite,  aud  al¬ 
most  innumerable  dinner-table  designs  and 
funeral  devices,  some  of  which  were  unique 
aud  pretty,  and  all  requiring  a  mass  of  bloom 
and  much  labor  in  their  construction.  Rose 
buds  were  the  principal  flowers  used.  In  this 
mention  of  the  plant  and  flower  display  only 
a  few  leading  exhibits  have  been  noted.  The 
entire  collection  w  as  most  praiseworthy,  aud 
reflects  much  credit  ou  the  growers  uud  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Any  lover  of  flowers  could  spend 
two  or  three  hours  iu  that  room  with  positive 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Aud  now  in  closing  this  paper,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  generous  hospi¬ 
tality  shown  the  1‘omological  Society  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  and  leading  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  iu  general.  The  last  afternoon 
and  evening  w'ero  wholly  devoted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  delegates  were  shown  through  the 
magnificent  new  City  Hall  building  in  course 
of  erection,  by  8.  C.  Perkins,  President  of  the 
Building  Committee,  and  arehitect-iu-ebief, 
John  McArthur.  Then  by  invitation  of  J.  L. 
CLaghoru,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  members  wore  conducted  through 
that  most  interesting  building  in  a  body  by 
the  genial  gentleman  himself.  From  there 
the  party  were  dri\  en  up  Broad  Street  in  a 
long  line  of  carriages  and  on  to  Girard  Col¬ 
lege,  through  which,  and  all  the  elegant  mar¬ 
ble  buildings  situated  iu  those  charming 
grounds,  they  were  carefully  shown  by  the 
president.  Home  time  wus  spent  there,  and 
all  were  delighted  with  the  place,  its  noble 
work  and  its  grand  old  founder.  Again,  the 
purty  took  eairiages  for  Fail-mount  Park 
where  they  visited  the  fine  conservatory  at 
the  Horticultural  Building  where  they  saw 
splendid  exotic  aud  tropical  plants  in  great 
variety,  being  piloted  about  by  the  park  8u- 
perinteudeut  and  enlightened  on  the  way  by 
Wm.  Hauudeis,  of  Washington.  Various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Park  were  visited,  after  which  the 
party  returned  to  the  Lafayette  Hotel  aud 
attended  a  grand  reception  and  banquet  in 
the  evening  at  the  elegant  rooms  of  the  Union 
League  Club  as  the  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society,  w  here  they  were  met  by  the  Mayor 
and  other  dignitaries.  Toasts  were  offered 
aud  speeches  made,  and  the  festivities  lasted 
until  late  in  the  night. 

C  ol.  Wilder  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Pomologicul  Society,  and  P.  J.  Berckmans, 
of  Georgia,  first  Vice-president.  The  next 
meeting  was  voted  to  be  held  in  Michigan  in 
1*85 — probably  at  Grand  Rapids. 

A  full  report  of  the  fruit  discussions  will  bo 
given  iu  a  future  number  of  the  Rural. 

H.  HENDRICKS. 


VERMONT  STATE  FAIR. 

(Rural  Speolid  Report.) 

The  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society 
aDd  Champlain  Valley  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  annual  fair  at  Howard  Park, 
Burlington,  Vermont,  September  l()th  to  14th 
inclusive.  The  weather  was  the  pleasantest 
that  Autumn  affords,  and  visitors  were  nu¬ 
merous.  These  grounds  border  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  are  among  the  finest  I  ever 
saw;  the  park,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  noed  only  to  i  e  seen  to  lie  highly 
appreciated.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  since  last  year,  nnd  the  officers  of  this 
society  have  been  indefatigable  in  t,  heir  efforts 
to  please.  Exhibitors  In  most  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  were  numerous,  aud  facilities  such  as 
are  not,  afforded  by  most  societies  were  ex 
tended  to  them.  The  attendance  during  the  fir*t 
two  days  was  small,  as  is  usual,  but  ou  the  re 
maining  days  visitors  came  iu  large  numbers, 
and  assurance  was  given  of  the  financial  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  exhibition.  Tha  absence  from  the 


grounds  of  side-show's  and  itinerant  gamblers 
was  particularly  noticeable,  and  this  alone 
gives  us  incontrovertible  proof  (hat  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  society  is  to  benefit,  the  people, 
aud  not  to  allow  them  to  be  robbed  and  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  despicable  creatures  who  ply 
their  vocations  at  most  of  our  agriculture  1 
fairs. 

The  show  of  cattle  w  as  larger  and  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  exhibits  was  better  than  last  year 
The  pens  for  the  reception  of  the  animals  have 
been  moved  from  the  left  of  the  entrance  to 
more  sheltered  ground,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
escape  the  sharp  wind  w  hich  sometimes  blows 
from  the  lake.  Many  of  them  had  to  find 
quarters  in  the  sheep  pens,  while  others  were 
hitched  to  posts  outside;  the  space  allotted  to 
their  display  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  de¬ 
maud,  so  large  w  ere  the  classes  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  Moultou  Bros..  West,  Randolph, 
Vt.,  had  the  largest  show  of  Jersey  cattle,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  arc  the  owners  of  the  finest 
herd  of  this  breed  iu  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  Their  exhibit,  comprising  22  head  en¬ 
tered  as  a  herd,  took  first  premium.  Several 
of  their  best  animals  were  not  shown. 

In  the  dairy  breeds  the  Ayrshires  were  the 
most  uumerous.  There  were  four  exhibitors 
of  herds.  C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  took 
first  premium.  Although  Guernseys  are  noted 
for  the  large  yield  aud  excellence  of  their 
butter, and  Vermont  is  a  great dairy  State, still 
few  were  shown,  for  hitherto  only  a  few  im¬ 
portations  of  this  breed  have  been  made  into 
the  Green  Mountain  State.  There  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  show  of  Holsteins  by  ex  Gov.  Smith  and 
H.  W.  Keyes,  St,  Albans,  Vt,  Premiums  ou 
these  were  taken  for  cows  by  Mr.  Smith,  aud 
on  old  bulls,  by  Mr.  Keyes.  Of  Short-horns  and 
Devons  there  was  a  fair  show, 

Tho  exhibits  of  sheep  were  not  as  large  as 
one  would  naturally  anticipate  in  this  State. 
No  premiums  were  offered  on  Merinos,  and, 
ulthough  the  society  offered  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  freight,  etc.,  the  display  of  this  breed 
was  meagre,  and  undoubtedly  this  will  be  the 
ease  another  year  unless  premiums  are  offered. 

Cotswolds  were  plentiful  aud  fine.  South 
Downs  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  includ¬ 
ing  11  head  just  imported  by  Frederick  Bil¬ 
lings,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  from  Lord  Walshing- 
ham’s  flock.  These  were  pronounced  by  capa¬ 
ble  judges  to  be  the  best  representatives  of 
this  breed  ever  shown  in  this  State,  aud  indeed 
they  look  it. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  very  small,  aud 
of  poultry  the  same  must  be  said.  The  larg¬ 
est  exhibits  of  the  latter  were  from  other 
States. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  large,  espe¬ 
cially  of  ]«jtatoes.  The  show  of  fruits  was 
small  in  the  extreme.  Apples,  the  farmers 
say,  owing  to  a  peculiar  season,  have  been  no¬ 
where  near  the  average  crop  Grapes  are 
late  in  ripening,  aud  there  are  no  pears  to 
speak  of.  In  grain  the  exhibit  wus  small. 

In  the  agricultural  implement  department 
large  numbers  of  manufacturers  were  ou 
baud  to  show  their  wares,  and  the  exhibit  was 
better  and  larger  than  last  year.  A  spacious 
teut  was  given  up  to  the  display,  which  is  au 
other  indication  of  tho  society’s  intention  to 
please,  aud  it.  is  hoped  that  those  lines  which 
were  poorly  represented  this  year,  will  be 
fully  represented  next.  j.  E.  s. 


tor  lUomni, 

CONDUCTED  BY  jIISS  RAY  CLARK. 

A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE. 


I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Mary  Wager-Fisher, 
and  “Lora”  in  the  different  articles  written  by 
them.  One  cause  of  my  interest  is  the  fact 
that  I  am  u  giri  of  10,  and  have  all  of  the 
work  of  a  farm  house  to  do.  I  dont  mean  by 
this,  that  1  oversee,  and  plan  the  work,  but 
that  1  do  it,  with  my  own  hands,  I  wash, 
iron,  bake,  churn,  cook,  and  do  the  canning; 
added  to  this  we  have  hired  men,  during  the 
busy  season  as  all  farmers  do,  aud  they  are  as 
hungry  as  bard  working  men  generally  are. 

I  have  the  help  of  a  younger  sister,  when 
sho  can  spare  time  from  her  school  and  her 
studios,  and  this  is  all.  1  thought  after  read¬ 
ing  so  much  about  economy  in  work,  that  I 
would  follow  some  of  the  advice  given.  So  I 
tried  for  two  weeks,  having  puddings  or  fruit 
for  dessert  as  M.  VV.-F.  said  was  so  much  less 
trouble.  But  on  the  second  day,  when  I  served 
a  saucer  of  very  uico  rich,  rice  pudding,  the 
reply  was,  “I  dont  like  puddings,”  and  my 
father  immediately  asked  “why  there  were  no 
pies  for  the  hands,  as  usual.”  Even  though  l 
am  young,  yet  I  have  always  lived  where  men 
were  hired  for  ext  ra  work,  and  so  far  I  must 
say,  that  not  one  over  made  their  bed,  but  on 
the  contrary,  complain  if  they  were  not  just 
what  they  liked. 

I  am  inclined  to  ask  if  t.he  mea.  in  dif- 
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ferent  States  vary  so  much  in  disposition? 
Now  I  tried  the  “plain”  dessert  the  second 
time,  not  quite  willing  to  give  it  up,  so;  but 
the  appetites  of  the  men  had  not  changed,  and 
the  result  reached  was  no  different.  1  read  so 
much  about  “gilt  edged  butter,”  “sweet  cream 
bread,”  etc.,  that  our  Hummer  hoarders  so 
kindly  appreciate,  and  that  the  wives  of  some 
fanners  write  about  and  1  often  wonder  how 
much  of  the  work  of  making  these  delicious 
articles  is  done  by  those  who  talk  about  them, 
and  I  often  wonder  too,if  they  never  make  mis¬ 
takes,  or  fail  of  haviogalways  the  same  golden 
hued  butter?  Because  my  bread  is  not  always 
first-class;  and  1  sometimes  loose  alittlo churn¬ 
ing — it  fails  to  come  up,  as  1  want  it  to;  though 
I  work  as  faithfully  as  when  results  are  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  men  have  finished  their  days  work,  after 
milking.  They  can  then  read,  smoke,  or  go 
into  the  neighbors  for  a  chat;  while  1  must 
care  for  the  milk,  wash  the  dishes,  set  the 
sponge,  prepare  something  for  the  breakfast, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  go  to  my  room  too  tired  to 
either  read  or  talk. 

I  dont  know  how  it  is,  but  men  must  differ 
surely,  for  I  do  not  meet  with  those  who  are 
willing  to  get  along  in  any  way,  except  by 
having  the  best  food  and  most  comfortable 
beds.  a  farmer’s  daughter. 


ANOTHER  FARMER’S  WIFE  SPEAKS. 

WHILE  1  agree  with  Mary  Wager-Fisher  in 
part,  1  can  but  feel  that  she  has  a  mistaken 
idoa  in  thinking  that  a  poor  farmer's  wife  need 
not  work  hard,  and  that  it  is  all  her  own  fault 
if  she  does. 

By  poor  I  mean  ono  who  is  just  starting  in 
life,  and  is  in  debt,  and  trying  so  hard  to  get 
for  themselves  a  homo,  where  there  are  so 
many  ways  for  the  money.  There  are  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  met  and  whether  the  crop  fails  or 
not  these  payments  must  uot  fail.  The  wife 
feels  that  she  must  help  all  she  can ;  anti  no 
doubt  often  works  harder  than  is  for  her 
good.  But  no  true  wife  with  any  ambition,  or 
interest  in  the  family  welfare,  will  refuse  to 
help  when  the  work  is  the  hardest,  and  leave 
the  burdened  husband  to  carry  the  load  alone. 

1  know  there  are  women  who  work  harder 
than  they  need  to,  and  that  it  is  their  own 
fault;  also  that  there  are  those  who  do  so 
when  no  oue  is  to  blame. 

There  are  many  pleasures  iu  farm  life,  but 
jt  is  not  all  sunshine.  I  know  that  l  am  work¬ 
ing  hunlcr  now  than  L  really  ought  to,  hut 
help  is  not  to  be  bud  at  any  price.  I  do  uot 
feel  that  1  am  to  blame  for  this.  1  may  be  a 
“disgrace,”  though  who  is  the  disgraced,  is 
more  than  1  know,  unless  those  who  are  more 
fortunately  situated. 

There  may  be  hired  men  to  be  found  who 
would  make  their  own  bed  and  wait  upon 
themselves  iu  general;  but  it  lias  never  been 
my-  good  fortune  to  have  such  iu  my  house. 
When  we  do  find  oue  of  that  stamp,  1  shall 
feel  the  Millennium  is  near  at  hand. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  what  oue  would 
do,  wore  they  situated  so  and  so,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  would  they  really'  do  any  better  them¬ 
selves. 

I  for  one  sympathize  with  “a  farmer’s  wife,” 
and  hope  her  life  will  not  always  be  burdened 
with  hardships  und  trials.  1  know  what  farm 
life  is,  and  while  it  has  its  pleasures,  it  also 
has  its  perplexities  too.  Wo  can  but  hope  it 
will  be  better  bye  end  by  e.  Clara  c. 


Domestic  (L'conomv) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMII -V  MAPLE. 


JOE  JARVIS’S  EXPERIENCE. 


Mistress  Editor:— I  dare  not  say  Editress 
because  it  i-  quite  possible  you  area  “Woman’s 
Rights”  woman,  and  would  scorn  such  a  weak 
interpretation.  I  read  iu  “your  valuable 
paper”  (l  believe  that’s  the  right  style)  the 
account  of  Mr.  Philip  Brown’s  experience  in 
keeping  house  alone,  and  thought  among  all 
his  trials  and  perplexities  he  escaped  one  evil, 
lie  did  not  try  to  test  ull  the  recipes  he  saw  in 
the  papers.  Lust  V\  inter  1  had  a  room  wormed 
by  a  four-holed  cooking  stove,  aud  sitting 
beside  it  one  night  I  resolved  to  have  oue 
mouth’s  honest  trial  of  bachelor  cooking.  In 
my  first  venture  in  that  line,  I  got  along  well 
enough  until  l  began  to  try  those  confounded 
recipes  that  form  a  part  of  near¬ 
ly  every  newspaper.  Well,  the  only 
thing  that  consoled  me,  was  the  close 
attachment  to  me  developed  in  two  dogs  that 
w'ere  bettor  pleased  with  the  results  than  l 
w'os.  The  cooking  was  tip-top.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise— it,  was  my  “level  best?"  The 
“raw  materials’  were  first-class,  as  the  prices 
showed.  The  trouble  was  iu  those  recipes.  1 
was  resolved  to  give  a  lot  of  them  a  fair  trial, 
and  kept  pegging  away  at  them.  But  I  ended 
my  month  with  a  fine  attack  of  dysjiepsia,  aud 


a  thorough  contempt  for  the  allurements  of 
that  treacherous  column.  Phil.  Brown  made 
a  custard  and  put  flour  in  it.  I  told  a  young 
lady  friend  of  his  experiments,  and  she  said 
laughing,  “Why  he  only  needed  a  little  Hors- 
ford’s  baking  powder  to  have  a  sponge  cake 
instead  of  a  custard  ”  I  put  a  little  corn 
starch  into  one  of  mine  by  reason  of  its  thin¬ 
ness,  and  the  pesky  thing  all  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  It  wasn’t  in  the  recipe ; 
but  then,  1  believe  in  improvement.  I  believe 
women  peg  away'  at  those  same  old  recipes, 
just  hashed  over  a  little,  from  one  years  end 
to  another.  Now  I  always  like  to  add  a  little 
extra  to  whatever  I  am  doing.  For  instance, 
if  1  made  a  sponge  loaf  cake  1  always  put  in 
a  cup  and  a-*  alf  of  butter.  I  have  been  told 
this  was  the  reason  mine  was  heavy,  but  yrou 
can’t  make  me  believe  that  butter  will  spoil 
anything— that  is,  good  butter;  and  then  there 
are  cups  and  cups.  Why  don’t  the  ladies  try 
and  give  us  accouuts  of  a  well  cooked  meal 
all  through,  and  how  they  did  it?  These 
columns  of  cake  and  pies  are  real  snares  for 
the  dyspeptic,  and  then  again  they  are  a  de¬ 
lusion  to  an  old  bachelor,  who  has  to  live  on 
boarding-house  fare,  for  they  make  hismonth 
water  after  the  unattainable.  Joseph  Jarvis. 
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“I  don’t  see  how  some  people  got  along,” 
said  Mj-s.  Conway,  “for  the  pantry  shelves 
that  1  get  a  peep  into  look  as  if  they  never 
got  straightened  out.  The  victuals  are  set 
down  anywher  over  the  shelves,  and  stay 
there  from  one  meal  to  the  next.  If  there  is 
fresh  meat  for  dinner,  there  is  no  more  care 
taken  of  it  m  Summer  than  in  Winter  when 
there  are  no  nasty  egg-laytug  Hies  about. 
Flies  are  exceedingly  fond  of  good  victuals 
aud  sure  to  secure  a  good  place  for  their  future 
progeny.  And  there  is  often  enough  meat 
wasted  to  supply  a  poor  man’s  table.  1  like  to 
put  all  eatables  under  cover  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  and  if  these  lurge.greon  flies  buzz  around 
the  door,  I  burn  a  rag  near  their  noses,  or 
scatter  pyretheum  powder,  and  receive  their 
adieux.  It  is  a  saving  in  every  respect  to 
keep  the  pantry  clean  ami  tidy,  to  have  fresh 
papers  on  its  shelves,  to  shade  the  windows 
cover  all  articles  of  food,  and  keep  the  door 
closed  as  much  as  possible. 


NOTES  FROM  EVERY-DxVY  HOUSE. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


A  good  plan  in  making  up  clothes  for  small 
boys  is  to  make  two  pairs  of  sleeves  for  each 
jacket.  The  pair  to  be  used  for  renewal  had 
better  be  a  little  larger  than  those  first  put,  in. 
The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  and  I 
have  just  put  extra  clothing  on  the  little  ones. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  flannel  next  the 
skin,  be  it  over  so  light.  We  have  had  a 
dust  Summer,  and  the  carpets  and  rugs  show 
the  effects  of  it, ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  they  became  renovated  by  sweeping  with 
a  damp  cloth  tied  over  the  broom.  This  is 
useful  in  an  invalid’s  room,  as  no  dust  is  raised 
by  the  sweeping,  “How  many  are  our  cares,” 
said  a  neighbor  to  me  lately,  “to  cook  and 
wash  and  bake  at  all  seasons  and  to  alter  and 
make  und  refit  our  clothes  for  each  season  of 
the  year.  Not  only  clothing  but  bedding  and 
table  linen  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  1  often 
wonder  how  we  get  through,”  It  not  only  re¬ 
quires  muscle  and  forethought,  but  vigilanee 
and  economy  to  be  a  successful  housekeeper, 
aud  I  do  uot  wonder  that  so  many  have  a 
care- worn  air.  But  it  is  the  best  way  to  take 
all  the  enjoyment  oue  can  out  of  life,  aud  to 
make  the  surroundings  as  pleasant  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Do  the  “must  tie ”  and  let  the  “may  be” 
follow  the  “might  have  been  ”  There  is  a 
Scotch  saying  that  might  comfort  us  all:  “If 
ye  wish  for  a  silk  gown  ye  are  sure  to  get  a 
sleeve.” 


A  SCRAP  DINNER. 


EUNICE  BROWN. 


I  went  to  call  on  a  friend  the  other  day, 
and  being  detained  longer  than  1  expected  by 
the  way,  reached  there  just  as  she  was  pre¬ 
paring  dinner.  It  was  a  homely,  pleasant 
house,  and  after  our  business  talk  was  over 
she  said,  “1  have  only  just  returned  from  see¬ 
ing  a  sick  friend ;  the  minister  is  with  me  and 
I  find  there  is  another  lady  coming  for  dinner 
who  lives  at  some  distance.  You  must  stay, 
too,  and  bike  a  cup  of  tea.  it  is  ouly  a  ‘scrap 
dinner.’  but  I  could  not  think  of  letting  you 
return  without  something  to  eat,."  I  went  into 
the  kitchen  with  her.  and  found  she  had  some 
shelled  beans  on  the  fire,  and  after  boiling 
they  were  strained,  then  a  little  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  popiwr  aud  salt  were  added,  and  the  whole 
was  set  away  in  the  warmiug  oven  till  the 
rest  of  the  dinner  was  ready.  She  took  six 
cold  potatoes,  some  slices  of  cold  boiled  meat, 


two  onions,  and  a  little  spice  and  pepper ;  these 
were  chopped  fine,  and  put  on  in  a  buttered 
pan  with  a  little  soup  stock.  Then  she  peeled, 
cored  and  quartered  some  St.  Lawrence  ap¬ 
ples,  stewed  them  slowly,  and  added  a  trifle 
of  sugar  without  stirring;  she  shook  the  pan 
gently  in  turning  them  out,  and  each  piece 
was  whole  but  soft  aud  tender.  This  with  a 
ginger-bread  and  some  apples  and  grapes  from 
the  garden,  completed  the  dessert.  There  were 
slices  of  cold  meat  for  those  who  preferred  it, 
and  pickles  with  other  condiments,  but  the 
cooking  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour,  aud  with 
tea  and  coffee  she  made  a  very  good  dinner.  But 
I  thought  bow  few  people  with  the  minister 
and  two  ladies  as  gnests,  would  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  prepare  so  quickly'  a  scrap  dinner, 
that  we  all  enjoyed  far  more  than  if  we  had 
been  kept  waiting  an  hour  for  the  results  of 
more  elaborate  preparations. 


TOMATO  SOUP  WITHOUT  MEAT. 

Ten  large  red  onions,  peeled  and  si  iced;  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  good  stock  or  meat  drip¬ 
ping;  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley; 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
a  small  cupful  of  hoiled  rice;  a  quart  of 
boiling  water;  pepper  aud  salt,  auda  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar.  Stew  the  tomatoes  iu  the  stock, 
adding  the  water  and  parsley,  when  partly 
cooked.  Rub  through  a  fine  sieve.  Stew 
half  an  hour  after  straining,  adding  the  flour¬ 
ed  butter  and  other  ingredients,  except  the 
onions.  These  are  fried  in  a  little  dripping 
and  then  turned  in  a  few  minutes  before  serv¬ 
ing. 

EGG  PLANT  STUFFED. 

In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  using  this  vege¬ 
table,  our  way  is  to  parboil  it  for  10  minutes; 
slit  down  the  side  and  take  out  seeds.  Lay  in 
salt  and  water  half  auhour.  Then  rinse  and 
stuff  with  Crumbs,  parsley,  nutmeg,  pepper 
and  salt,  aud  either  finely  Chopped  fat  pork  or 
a  bit  of  butter.  Moisten  all  wit  h  good  strong 
gravy.  Tie  no  and  bake,  putting  into  the  pan 
a  cupful  of  stock.  Baste  with  butter  and 
water.  Layr  in  a  deep  dish  when  cooked — add 
a  little  cream  to  the  gravy  and  pour  over  it. 

TOMATO  MUSTARD. 

To  one  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt;  let  it  stew  hulf-an-hour ;  then  strain 
through  a  sieve ;  add  two  dessert,  spoonfuls  of 
onions  chopped  fine;  a  dessert  spoonful  of 
whole  pepper;  one  of  allspice,  one  of  cloves 
and  half  a  spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
Lee  it  simmer  down  one-third,  adding  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  curry',  and  a  teacupful  of  mus¬ 
tard.  Then  simmer  half  an  hour  longer. 

TO  COOK  CABBAGE. 


Pisfillaneou.s  gUvcrtisintj, 


KING’S  EVIL 

Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Scrofula 
because  of  a  superstition  that  it  could  be 
cured  by  a  king’s  touch.  The  world  Is 
wiser  now,  and  knows  that 

SCROFULA 

can  only  be  cured  by  a  thorough  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If  this  is  neglected, 
the  disease  perpetuates  its  taint  through 
generation  after  generation.  Among  its 
earlier  symptomatic  developments  are 
Eczema,  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  Tu¬ 
mors,  Roils,  Carbuncles,  Erysipelas, 
Purulent  Ulcers,  Nervous  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Collapse,  etc.  If  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Rheumatism,  Scrofulous  Ca¬ 
tarrh.  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases, 
Tubercular  Consumption,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  dangerous  or  fatal  maladies,  are 
produced  by  it. 

/ Iyer's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  powerful  and  always  reliable 
blood-pu  ri  tying  medicine.  It  is  so  effect¬ 
ual  an  alterative  that  it  eradicates  from 
the  system  Hereditary  Scrofula,  and 
the  kindred  poisons  il  contagious  diseases 
and  mercury.  At  the  same  time  it  en¬ 
riches  and  vitalizes  the  blood,  restoring 
healthful  aerjon  to  the  vital  organs  and 
rejuvenating  the  entire  system.  This  great 

Regenerative  Medicine 

Is  composed  of  the  genuine  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla,  with  Yellow  I)ack.  S til¬ 
ling  ia.  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iran ,  and  other  ingredients  of  great  po¬ 
tency.  carefully  and  scientifically  com¬ 
pound'd.  Its  formula  is  generally  known 
to  the  medical  prulV-siou,  and  the  best 
physicians  constantly  prescribe  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  as  an 

Absolute  Cure 

For  all  diseases  cmisi-d  by  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  concentrated  to  the  high¬ 
est  practicable  degree,  far  beyond  any 
other  preparation  for  which  like  effects 
are  claimed,  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest, 
as  well  as  the  best  blood  purifying  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  world. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Analytical  Chemists.] 

Sold  by  all  Druggists :  price  $1 ;  six 
bottles  for  $f>. 


This  vegetable  is  composed  of  92  per  cent, 
of  water  and  is  quite  unfit  for  a  weak  stomach ; 
but  so  many  people  are  fond  of  it  that  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  a  recipe  that  will  prepare  it  some¬ 
what  1  letter  than  the  usual  “pork”  that,  is  con¬ 
sidered  so  essential: — Chop  the  cabbage  fine 
with  a  knife;  put  it  into  a  kettle;  pour  over 
it  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  cover  and  keep 
boiling  for  half  an  hour;  pour  off  any  water 
that  remains,  and  place  a  cupful  of  milk  iu  a 
saucepan ;  thicken  it  with  flour,  add  a  bit  of 
butter  und  a  little  salt:  boil  all  up  and  the 
children  may  eat  some  of  it  with  impunity. 

a.  l.  j. 


FRIED  FROGS’  LEGS— ANSWER  TO  L.  C. 

Take  one  or  two  dozen  fresh  frogs’  legs: 
put  them  in  a  salad  bowl,  first  washing  and 
drying  them  well:  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  pour  over  them  a  teacupful  of  cream ; 
let  them  stand  an  hour,  then  turn  them  into  a 
colander  to  drain,  Put  two  tablespooufuls  of 
olive  oil  into  a  frying-pan,  and  set  over  a  quick 
fire;  add  a  little  chopped  garlic,  and  when  it  is 
very  hot  put  in  the  frogs’  legs.  Shake  the 
pan  as  for  an  omelette ;  add  one  tablaspoon- 
ful  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  aud  some 
fine  chopped  parsley ;  mix  well,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over.  Serve  hot. 

GREEN  CORN  CAKE. 

Mix  a  pint  of  grated  corn  with  three  table¬ 
spooufuls  of  milk,  a  teacup  of  flour,  a  little 
salt  aud  a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter,  one 
egg  and  pepper  to  taste.  Drop  into  a  fryiug- 
pan,  with  a  little  butter  and  cook  ’till  brown. 


REMEDY  FOR  ANTS. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  t  roubled  with  ants,  I 
will  give  my  remedy  which  has  never  failed 
me.  1  till  little  calico  bags  with  sulphur,  tie 
them  tight  and  lay  them  about  the  safe  or 
wherever  these  pests  appear.  For  the  flower 
beds  I  sprinkle  sulphur  lightly  over  them. 

MARY  E.  COLE. 


“A  CLOSE  SHAVE.” 


GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP 

Xi-ni»fQ*tvr*d  ftl 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WIL  L  T A  M S  ,p  H HO  THEHS 

CfUtMISTS  AKD  -ATMUril 20A RTB3. 

“  To  pr*vt:bV  cOuulofluiU-.  ’  r  *  111  t»#  aptoB  /a 

cai*. 


y 

y 


(Cop  1/  of  front  label,  adopted  1840.1 
For  forty  years  the  reeoimlzei  1  standard  for  shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  tnild  and  lustinv.  No  soap  iu  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  De.  lsi.ins  of  U.S.  Courts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  “Trade  Mark”  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 


PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  S  OAP 

use  our  “Barbers'  Bar  Soap."  Sample  mailed  for  3c. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  13c.  Address, 

J .  B.  WILLIAMS  dt  CO.,  Lln*nm  bu  ry.t’on  n 


ELLIS'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

“ The  most  remarkable  Remedy  of  the  age.' 


Extraordinarily 

valuable  in  removing 

LAMENESS,  SWELLING, 

or  Inflammation. 

“  It  Is  the  only 

preparation  that  will.” 
IT  EEMOVES  SPAVINS 

and  without  blitter  or 
blemish. 

Undisputed  Positive  Evidence  of  Absolute  Cure. 

IT  WILL  CURB 

where  others  fall, 
SPLINTS,  2IKG108S3,  he. 

IT  LEADS  ALL 

the  world,  and 

IS  EIGELY  EiraOSSEI. 

As  THE  BEST  Of  all 

Horae  Remedies. 

SISTOEY  or  THE  SOSSE- 

with  testimonials. 

Seat  Free  os  Application. 

A  FAIT  TSIAL 

will  convince  everyone 
Sosd  address  os  a  postal 

We  only  ask  a  fair  trial  for  Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure. 

We  prepare  Condition  Powders  and  Hoof  Ointment. 
Heave  Powders,  Worm  Powder  and  Colic  Powders. 
All  these  on  sale  ai  Drux  Stores  and  Harness  Dealers. 
Price  of  Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure,  £1 .  per  bottle. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Beware  of  imitations. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure 'that  the  word  “  IIorsford’s” 
is  on  the  wrapper.  None  genuine  without  it. 
— Adr. 


For  further  particulars,  free  books,  etc  ,  write  to 

FLL1S  SPAVIN  CURE  GO., 

30  Sudbury  Street.  Boston,  Mnas.,  and 

•270  Fourth  Avenue,  Now  York 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


FOR  SALE.  New 
,  ,,  ..  -  (’atalouue,  just  Is¬ 

sued,  Frro.  H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond.  Va 
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HOME  NEWS. 


SATURDAY.  Sept.  22,  1883. 

Rumors  that  the  new  postal  notes  have  al¬ 
ready  been  counterfeited  are  declared  false  by 
the  Secret  Service  Division  of  the  Post-Office. 

. Only  six  distilleries  of  rum  in 

the  United  States — all  six  in  the  “Old Bay 

State." . Ten  cases  of  yellow  fever  at 

Pensacola  Navy  Yard — all  citizens,  all  but 
two  children,  two  of  them  recent.  There’s 
a  cluster  of  poor  frame  cottages  on  the  outside 
of  the  Navy  Yard  walls  on  the  Navy  Yard 
Reservation,  five  miles  across  the  Bay  from 
Pensacola  The  disease  is  now  confined  to 
the  squalid  inmates  of  these . Last  Tues¬ 

day  the  New  York  Daily  Times  reduced 
its  price  from  4c.  to  2c.  a  copy;  and  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune  on  the  same  day  reduced  its  price 
from  4c.  to  3c.  a  copy.  About  two  years 
ago  the  Herald  began  the  reduction  by  drop¬ 
ping  from  4e.  to  3c.  a  copy.  Then  the  World 
dropped  from  4c.  to  3c.  and  afterwards  to  2c. 
Regard  for  the  ‘  ‘  dear  public"  of  course  has 
been  the  only  motive;  though  keen  competi¬ 
tion.  coupled  with  the  enormous  yearly  profits 
of  the  concerns  during  recent  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  late  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper 
may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  proprietors’  late  awakening  to  an  active 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  “dear  public”  iu 

the  way  of  moderate  charges . . . 

Barbara  Miller  was  banged  at  Richmond, 
Va,,  on  Sept  14,  for  murdering  her  husband 
last  February.  Her  male  accomplice  was 
hanged  last  mouth.  Seldom  is  a  woman 
hanged  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
South:  of  course.  Barbara  was  “colored.” 

. In  1880  there  were  7*  female  and  64,- 

0152  male  lawyers  iu  the  United  States . 

The  “wild”  Apaches  have  been  selling  to  Mex¬ 
icans  the  plunder  they  had  collected  from 
their  victims  in  Arizona  and  elsewhere,  Char¬ 
ley  McComas,  the  little  three- year-old  son  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  McComas  who  were  butchered 
by  the  savages  about  six  months  ago,  lues  been 
found.  He  had  disappeared  with  the  fugitives 
at  the  time  Gen.  Crook  attacked  the  Indian 
camp  iu  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  couple  of  months 
ago ......  An  embassy  of  11  members  arrived 

iu  this  city  from  Corea  last  Monday  and  were 
received  here  by  Pres.  Arthur  last  Tuesday. 
The  Kingdom  of  Corea  is  on  the;  East  of  Asia, 
having  a  population  variously  estimated  from 
8,000,000  to  20,000,000.  The  inhabitants  areof 
the  Mongolian  race,  but  resemble  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  rather  than  the  Chiuese  iu  appearance : 
but.  in  dress  and  in  habits  they  are  more  like 
the  Chinese.  The  Coreau  language  is  very 
different  from  that  of  China  and  Japan,  but 
the  writing  is  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
King  is  absolute,  but  pays  tribute  to  China 
and  Japan.  Until  quite  recent  days  Corea 
was  the  most  exclusive  of  all  countries, 
death  being  the  punishment  of  auy  foreigner 
found  in  the  territory.  Missionaries,  how¬ 
ever,  have  long  braved  all  penalties  there,  and 
lately  “  new  opinions”  have  made  such  pro. 
gress  that  the  present  embassy  has  l»een  sent 
to  visit  the  United  (States and  various  European 
countries,  a  good  deal  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen. 
Foote,  the  American  Envoy,  who  obtained  an 

audience  of  the  King  last  May. , , . The 

total  paper  circulation  now  outstanding  is 
$831,757,069;  total  coin  circulation  $743,347,- 
573;  grand  total,  $1,575,104,042.  Assuming 
the  total  population  to  be  52,000,000  thedistri 

bution  per  capita  would  be  $30.29 . The 

Post-Office  Department  Mouday  began  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  new'  two  cent  stamps,  and  the 
requisition  upon  the  contractors  was  the  larg¬ 
est  in  number  of  pieces  and  value  ever  issued 
in  one  day.  The  order  was  for  37,879,830 
postage  stamps,  7,131,950  stamped  envelopes 
(most  of  these  being  of  the  two  cent  denomi¬ 
nation)  and 5,988,000  postal  cards.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  the  articles  ordered  was  $950,000 , . 
The  fight  between  the  National  Post-Office  and 
the  New  Orleans  Lottery  swindle  grows  hot. 
The  chief  representative  of  the  Lottery  has 
sued  Postmaster-General  Gresham  for  prohib¬ 
iting  the  New-  Orleans  Posh  office  to  aid  in  the 
lottery  scheme  by  pay  ing  post-Offiee  orders, 
etc.  But  Gresham, not  a  bit  frightened. has  just 
forbidden  all  post-offices  in  the  United  States 
to  pay  money  orders  or  deliver  registered  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Lottery  Company,  Moreover,  a 
New  Orleans  National  Bank,  having  underta¬ 
ken  to  receive  the  money  letters  of  the  swin¬ 
dle  and  hand  over  their  contents  to  the  Lot¬ 
tery  Company,  a  complaint  has  been  lodged 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  test 
the  question  whether  or  not  a  national  bank 
can  la  wf uliy  go  into  the  lottery  business.  The 
Post-Office  will  not  deliver  registered  letters  to 
the  bank  or  pay  post-office  order's  for  it  as  long 
as  it  maintains  its  present  relations  with  the 

lottery,  to  which,  it  is  merely  a  tender . 

Judge  Edgerton  decides  that  the  Dakota  Capi¬ 
tal  Commission,  which  lately  selected  Bis¬ 


marck  as  the’capital  of  the  Territory,  is  an  ille¬ 
gal  body,  and  his  order  ousts  them  from  their 
position  with  costs  upou  them.  What  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  ou  the  selection  made  for  the 
capital  remains  to  be  seen.  Southern  Dakota 
wishes  to  set  up  for  itself  and  get  admitted  as 
a  State,  but  Northern  Dakota  protests.  The 
former  the  other  day  held  a  constitutional 
convention;  the  latter  a  few  days  after  held  a 
convention  which  protested  against  the  acts  of 
the  rival  body.  in  that  it.  did  not  represent  the 
whole  Territory,  and,  moreover,  while  clam¬ 
oring  for  a  separation,  it  suggested  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  due  apportionment  of  the  debts  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Territory.  The  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  plenty  large  enough  for  two  States, 
but  hardly  populous  enough  to  sustain  the  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  of  one . 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  has  ad¬ 
journed  till  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1885. 
Last  session  was  the  lougest  ever  held;  pay  of 
members  for  102  days,  over  $100,000.  Nearly 

375  bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  passed . 

The  two  Houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  in  a  complete  deadlock  over  the  ap¬ 
portionment  bill.  Members  doing  nothing  for 

full  pay . The  Republicans  of  the  Old 

Bay  State  have  pitted  George  D.  Robinson, 
Congressman  for  the  Twelfth  District,  against 
Ben  Butler  in  the  race  for  the  Governor’s 
chair,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  ex-Congressman,  and 
ex-Mayor  of  Boston,  haviug  declined  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  presented  for  nomination.  It 
will  be  a  tough  fight  between  the  “Respecta¬ 
bility”  and  the  “Rabble”  of  the  State . 

The  Republicans  of  New'  Jersey  have  nomi¬ 
nated  Justice  Jonathan  Dixon  for  Governor, 
to  beat  Leon  Abbett.,  backed  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  . The  Republicans  of  this  State. 

Half-breeds  and  Stalw'arts,  met  amicably  and 
nominated  the  old  ticket  for  State  officers ,  as 
no  Governor  is  to  be  elected  this  year,  llous- 
ted,  however,  who  was  so  mercilessly 
“knifed”  by  the  Stalwarts  at  the  last  election, 

was  dropped  as  candidate  for  Treasurer . 

Cadet  Arthur  L.  Beebe,  of  the-  fourth  elass  at 
West  Point,  has  been  dismissed  for  hazing - 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept  22,  1883, 


The  Virginia  pea-nut  crop  will  probably  be 
not  over  half  of  the  usual  yield  of  1,200,000 

bushels . The  Toronto  Globe  states  that 

during  the  past  year  the  emigration  from 
Manitoba  was  gi  eaterthan  the  immigration  to 
it — causes,  excessive  coldness  of  climate,  and 
the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  best  land  has 
been  turned  over  “  for  a  song,”  to  speculators 
calling  themselves  “colonization  companies” 
to  the  exclusion  of  genuine  settlers.  Now  that 
the  N.  P.  R.R.  is  completed,  the  exodus  to  our 
N.  W.  Territories  is  expected  to  be  even 

heavier . The  apple  crop  of  New  England 

will  be  very  unusually  light  this  year . 

Prof.  H.  P.  Arm  shy,  lately  of  the  Storrs  Ag¬ 
ricultural  School,  Manchester,  Ct.,  aud  for 
some  veal's  connected  with  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  under  the  directorship  of 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  has  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  University  Experiment  Station.  A 
capital  appointment!  Connecticut’s  loss  is 
Wisconsin’s  gain . Last  Tuesday  after¬ 

noon  the  first  through  freight  train  from  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  started  via  the 
Eastern,  Albany  aud  Northwestern  Railroads. 
It  consisted  of  ten  cars  laden  with  cauued  corn. 

. For  the  trotter  Jay-Eye-Bee  $35,000 

were  offered  last  Tuesday;  but  $20,000  had 
previously  been  refused,  and  probably  $50,000 

couldn’t  buy  the  colt. . Some  land  in  t  he 

city  of  London  was  lately  sold  at  the  rate  of 

$3,300,000  an  acre . The  most  satisfactory 

event  w'hich  has  for  a  long  time  occurred  iu 
Dublin  was  the  horse  show  lust  mouth.  Its 
success  culminated  in  four  days  of  perfect 
w'eatber.  In  admiration  of  horse-flesh  all  par¬ 
ties  met  amicably  on  common  ground . 

Arrangements  for  the  grand  horse  show'  here 
on  Oct.  1  to  6  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  A 

very  fine  exhibition  is  already  assured . 

A  dog  gained  access  to  a  Kansas  corral  of  1,- 
500  sheep  one  night,  ami  bit’orie-third  of  thum 
about  the  head  and  face.  Within  11  days  300 

died  of  hydrophobia . Reports  from  (50 

correspondents  iu  10  counties  of  Western  New’ 
York,  show  that  the  crops  altogether  will 
average  about  with  other  years.  The  corn 
crop  would  have  amounted  to  but  little  if  it 
had  not  been  cut  down  by  the  frost.  The 
wheat  crop,  too,  is  much  smaller  than  last  year, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  grazing  has  been  ex¬ 
traordinarily  good,  and  the  hay  crop  is  very 
large,  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this 
dairy  section.  The  production  of  cheese  has 
been  large,  aud  it  has  brought  au  unusually 
good  price  all  through  the  season.  Fruit  is 
something  of  a  disappointment.  The  lake  tiers 
of  townships  in  Niagara  County  are  the  only 
ones  in  this  large  fruit-growing  area  w  hich  re¬ 
port  a  good  yield  of  apples.  The  greatest 


damage  caused  by  the  frost  is  to  the  bean  crop, 
which  is  usually  large  in  this  end  of  the  State, 
but  which  has  been  cut  down  this  year,  and  will 

amount  to  very  little  as  a  w  hole . 

The  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
denies  that  the  company  has  auy  interest  in, 
or  connection  with,  the  business  of  taking  up 
Indian  reservations  or  other  land  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  company  is  uot  interested  in 
any  Western  cattle  companies  or  land  schemes 
........  The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Sept.  3. 

jubilantly  says;  “  The  most  well  timed,  glori¬ 
ous  weather  set  in  about  the  16th  of  August, 
and  has  uot  only'  put  joy  aud  gladness  into 
the  hearts  of  the  hop  planters,  but  has  brought 
millions  to  the  national  treasury  by  the  im¬ 
provement  it  has  wrought  iu  the  grain  crops 
of  the  .country,  aud  by  brilliant  harvest  days. 
Though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  it  came 
rather  late  to  effect  great,  improvement  in  the 
earlier  districts,  it.  is,  at  all  events,  quite  clear 
that  it  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  cause  the 
English  hop  plantations  to  bring  forth  most 
abundantly.”  Later  telegraphic  advices  tell 
of  less  brilliant  weather  for  harvesting  the 

grain  crops . The  melon 

growers  of  Georgia  have  organized  a  State 
society  for  mutual  improvement  in  this  im¬ 
portant  industry,  and  for  the  more  satisfactory 
shipments  of  their  products . Here’s  an¬ 

other  Texas  cattle  king,  who  is  really  a 
King: — Captain  R.  I.  King,  has  about  85,- 
000  head  of  cattle,  about  20,000  head  of 
horses  and  30,000  head  of  sheep;  his  pastures 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  something 
over  1.000,000  acres  of  splendidly  watered 
lands,  a  valuation  in  all,  land  and  stock,  of 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000. 
....The  milk  war  hero  between  the  city’ milk 
dealers  and  the  factories  ou  one  side  and  the 
milk  producers,  on  the  other,  still  continues. 
The  former  refuse  to  pay  the  stipulated  3J Ac. 
a  quart  for  September  milk,  and  the  latter 
are  threatening  to  sue  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  The  dealers  say  they'  cau  get  all  the 
milk  they  want  for  3e,  a  quart,  and  the 
farmers  will  sue  for  full  contract  prices  since 
date  of  agreement..  The  extraordinary  gross 
crops  the  past  season  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 

trouble . . . 

- - — 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  22, 1883. 

Cholera  is  on  its  “last  legs"  in  Egy  pt.  Late¬ 
ly  it  has  been  "knocking  out"  only  a  hundred 
or  so  a  day.  From  August  19  to  26  inclusive, 
only  1,(515  deaths  from  the  plague  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  all  the  land,  of  which 
there  were  20(5  iu  Alexandria,  9  in  Cairo,  44 in 
Damauhour  aud  1,35(5  in  all  other  localities 
not  specified.  The  deaths  from  the  disease  in 
the  sixty-fpnr  days  from  its  appearance  to 
August  26  were  26,579.  There  was  one  death 
from  the  disease  in  the  English  army  at. 
Suez  on  August  21  and  four  at  Alexandria  ou 

August  25 . . . . . . . 

Luther’s  400th  anniversary  was  celebrated 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  Wittenberg,  Septem¬ 
ber  IS.  Over  50,000  people  were  in  the  town 
and  2,000  clergymen.  Delegates  from  Bug- 
land,  Scotland,  France,  Austria  aud  Hungary 
wTere  also  present.  Colossal  busts  of  Luther 
and  Melanethon  were  adorned  with  wreaths 
and  flowers. . . . Mexico  is  doing  remarka¬ 

bly  w'ell  aeeordiug  to  the  President’s  message 
delivered  last  Tuesday.  Much  internal  im¬ 
provement  and  railroad  building  being  pushed 
forward.  The  revenues  for  fiscnl  year  ending 
June  30  last,  were  $33,500,000— about  one- 
hundredtb  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  yet  they  were  $1,500,000  greater  than 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Mexico  wants  a 
foreign  loan  of  $20,000,000.  Ex-President 
Diaz's  birthday  was  celebrated  the  other  day’ 
w  ith  great  public  rejoicings,  and  it  is  a  “fore¬ 
gone  conclusion”  that  he  will  be  re-elected 

President  next  year . . . The 

wrangle  between  France  and  China  over  the 
Tonquin  question  still  continues  unsettled. 
The  French  Ministry  are  at  loggerheads  about 
the  matter,  a  tew  long-lieaded  ones  urging 
peace,  and  a  few  hot-headed  ones  urging  war. 
As  in  Egy’pt,  England  isjikely  to  gut  most  of 
the prestiye  that  can  be  got  from  the  difficul¬ 
ty— here  she'll  probably  be  arbitrator  in  the 
end.  The  monarchies  of  Europe  seem  to  feel 
most  apprehensively  that  Republican  France 
is  a  constant  menace  to  their  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  At  present,  a  republican  agitation  is 
again  reported  from  Spain,  the  agitators  hop¬ 
ing  for  an  advantage  from  the  absence  of  the 
King,  who  is  now  in  Germany  to  witness  the 
Autumn  army’  manoeuvres,  together  with  a 
lot  of  other  crowned  and  noted  personages. . . . 
...  O’Donnell,  the  slayer  of  Carey,  the  in¬ 
former,  has  been  brought  to  England.  His 
defence  will  be.  it  is  said,  that  Carey  knowing 
that  O’D.  had  recognized  him,  drew  a  pistol 
to  kill  the  latter,  who  wrenched  it  from  him 
and  used  it  iu  self-defence.  Mrs.  Carey  and 
other  witnesses  from  the  Cape,  America,  Ire¬ 
land,  etc.,  are  flocking  to  England  to  testify. 
A  fund  is  being  raised  to  defend  the  prisoner. 
. Gladstone’s  visit  to  Copenhagen,  just 


at  the  time  the  Czar  was  visiting  the  place 
w  ith  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
other  nobilities,  has  created  the  impression 
that  it.  had  a  political  significance,  especially 
in  view  of  the  Austro-Gerruau-Bpanish-Italiah- 
Rounmuiun-BerviHn  alliance.  This  alliance  is 
stated  to  be  directed  against  Russia  and 
France.  In  the  event  of  a  war  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  Austria  is  to  maintain  an 
armed  neutrality.  In  the  event,  of  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Russia,  Germany  is  to  do 
likewise.  If  a  third  party  attacks  ’Germany 
or  Austria  the  armed  neutrality’  will  be  coii 
verted  into  active  co-operation,  Iu  case  of 
wrar,  however,  it  is  very  likely  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  will  be  involved,  owing  greatly 

to  these  entangling  alliances. .... . . . 

Report  say's  the  Czarina  lately  detected  one 
of  the  imperial  chamberlains  in  the  act  of 
placing  Nihilistic  documents  in  her  apart 
incuts.  Fearing  the  consequences,  he  “sui¬ 
cided.” . . . 


W.  H.  Anderson,  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  the  Bell  City'  En¬ 
silage  and  Feed  Cutter,  manufactured  by  the 
Bell  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
As  wa-s  to  be  expected,  the  competition  among 
different  cutters  for  favorable  award  was 
lively;  but  after  thorough  trial  the  judges 
unanimously  awarded  the  certificate  of  high¬ 
est  merit  to  the  Bell  City  machine.  Being 
awarded  under  these  circumstances, ’it  is  not  an 
empty'  honor,  but  a  geuuine  recognition  of 
merit.  The  blades  of  this  machine  tiro  of  thin 
steel  so  that  any  boy  who  can  grind  a  scythe 
can  easily'  grind  them  and  canuot  fail  to  get 
them  back  iu  right  position.  They  are  ad¬ 
justed  by  set-screws  so  that  they  cau  be  easily 
arranged  so  as  to  cut  even  a  sheet  of  paper , 
and  haviug  a  sheer  cut  it  is  not  uecessary  to 
run  them  at  so  high  a  rate  of  speed  as  other 
machiues,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  acci 
dent.  Circulars  and  testimonials  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  addressing  Mr.  Anderson,  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent. — Adv. 

- »  »  » 

Tiie  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  manufac¬ 
tured  by'  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Manfacturiug 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  aud  practical  implements  exhibited 
at  the  Newr  York  State  Fair.  To  many  this 
implement  may  tie  new',  aud  yet  the  sales  for 
the  past  few  yrears  have  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  manufact  urers,  though  their  works  have 
been  enlarged,  and  thousands  of  the  best  far¬ 
mers  in  the  country  arc  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  value  received  by'  the  use  of  this  machine. 
Farmers  not  acquainted  with  the  increased 
yield  of  the  crops  produced  by  the  use  of  this 
machine,  should  address  the  companyT  at  ouee 
for  circulars. — .1  dr. 


The  St.  Johnsville  Machine  Co.,  of  St. 
Jolmsville,  N.  Y.,  would  like  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  to  their 
thrasher  and  horse-powers.  At  the  New'  York 
State  Fair  their  machines  attracted  much  at. 
teution,  aud  the  cotupauy'  are  in  a  position  to 
furnish  a  thrasher's  complete  outfit,  with 
either  steam  or  horse-power,  and  respectfully 
ask  for  a  correspou deuce  from  those  anticipa¬ 
ting  buying,  aud  they'  guarantee  satisfaction 
in  all  cases.  Write  for  circulars. — Adv. 

-♦♦♦ - 

I  have  taken  oue  bottle  of  Dr.  Graves’  Heart 
Regulator  for  Heart  Disease  aud  find  it  all  I 
could  desire. — A.  A.  Holbrook,  Worcester, 
Mass. — Adv. 


For  soreness,  weariness,  coated  tongue, 
dull  eyes,  dry  cough,  use  Bwayue’s  Pills. — 
Adv. — 

Holstein  Cattle  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair. 

The  exhibit  of  this  breed  of  cattle  was  un¬ 
usually  fine.  The  entries  consisted  of  109  head 
representing  nine  [91  exhibitors,  decidedly 
the  largest  exhibition  of  Holsteins  ever  made 
iu  the  (State.  The  quality  of  the  stock  shown 
was  very  superior. 

Mess.  Smiths  &  Powell  made  the  largest  ex¬ 
hibit  and  carried  off  five  [5]  first  and  four  [4] 
second  prizes,  including  the  only  herd  prize 
offered,  the  gold  medal,  the  sweepstakes  on 
cows  over  all  breeds,  first  on  Holstein  cow, 
&c.,  <fco, — .4  dr. 


&J)£  iitarluis. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  September  22,  1883. 

From  the  latest  advices  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dodge.  Statistician  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  estimates  that  the 
damage  done  to  corn  iu  those  States  by  the 
lute  frosts  varied  from  five  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  crops  there.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  he  is  of  opinion  that  all  the 
injury'  hitherto  done  will  uot  reduce  the  ag 
gregate  corn  crop  of  the  country  below 
1,600,000,000  bushels,  against  1,625,000,000 
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busiiels  last  year,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
serious  injury  henceforth  he  thinks  it  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  this  year’s  crop  will  equal 
last  year’s.  All  other  good  authorities  estim¬ 
ate  the  crop  at  about  the  above  figures, 
tkeestiwates  ranging  from!  ,500,000,000  bushels 
to  1,700,0011,000.  these  figures  being  the  ex- 
txemesaboveand  belowwhieh  the  crop  can’t  go. 
Here  and  at  Chicago  there  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  fluctuations  in  prices  of  com  during 
the  week,  but  the  difference  at  different  hours 
of  each  day  has  been  much  greater  than  that 
between  one  day  and  the  next,  prices  during 
the  day  varying  sometimes  as  much  as  2c.  a 
bushel,  while  the  prices  from  one  day  to  an¬ 
other  were  pretty  steady  in  the  neighborhood 
of  blc.  here  and  4Uc.  in  Chicago,  as  seen  by 
the  following  figures: 

New  York.  Chicago. 

Sept.  Sept. 

Friday,  Sept.  14 . <iij*  .irk 

Saturday,  Sept.  15...., . 61**  .49*4 

Monday,  Sept..  IT . (U**  .494 

Tuesday,  sept.  18 . 61  ,4k** 

Wednesday.  Sept,  in . 014  .4!) 

Thursday,  Sept.  '2U . 62  .504 

Friday,  Sept,  21 . 614  .504 

A  year  ago  yesterday  No,  2  mixed  corn  sold 
hero  at  and  02)i'c.  The  large  oat  crop  and 
the  enormous  hay  crop  are  keeping  down  the 
price  of  com,  and,  moreover,  it.  is  now  pretty 
certain  that  the  increase  of  2,500,000  acres 
under  the  crop  this  year  will  compensate  for 
the  damage  hitherto  done  by  frost.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  old  corn  is  .still  very  considera¬ 
ble,  judging  by  the  quantity  marketed. 
The  receipts  of  Indian  corn  ut  the  Atlantic 
ports  for  the  week  ended  September  15,  were 
2,152,828  bushels,  against  1,080,702  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week ,  while  the  exports  from  the  same 
poiuts  amounted  to  1 , 1  Uv, 601 ,  against  '.*47,784 
bushels.  The  visible  supply  ol  Indian  corn  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  east  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  September  15,  had  increased  1,106,- 
035  bushels  as  compared  with  September  8. 
The  total  receipts  of  corn  at  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis.  Peoria  and 
St.  Louis,  for  the  week  ending  September  15, 
were  3,398,118  bushels,  against  3,055,155  the 
week  preceding,  and  the  shipments  were 
8,297,437  bushels,  against  3,707,154  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 

Since  the  cold  snap, the  weather  has  generally 
been  highly  favorable,  and  almost  all  the  crop 
is  now  beyond  injury  from  frost,  except  that 
from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri  seed 
sown  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
This  is  a  couple  of  weeks  later  than  corn  from 
home-raised  seed,  and  may  be  caught  by  fu¬ 
ture  frosts.  The  equinoxial  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  that  began  Thursday  in  the  Northwest 
and  spread  over  most,  of  the  West  yesterday 
stiffened  the  price  of  corn  at  the  cud  of  the 
week,  and  the  rains  have  broken  the 
drought  and  insured  to  farmers  a  good 
opportunity  for  putting  in  Fall  wheat. 
Like  corn,  wheat  during  the  early  portion  of 
the  week  fell  off  over  20c.  per  bushel.  On 
Thursday  an  upward  turn  was  taken,  owing 
to  decreased  receipts  and  heavy  buying  by 
those  favoring  higher  prices.  Friday  w  itnessed 
a  continuance  ul  t  his,  and  at  the  close  within 
one  cent  of  the  entire  loss  since  the  14th  had 
been  recovered.  Prices  in  England  advanced 
about  ;'Hc.  a  bushel,  aud  this  had  a  tendency 
to  stiffen  prices  here.  Beerbohms,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  authority  on  crops,  estimates  that  the 
world’s  crop  will  fall  8, .500, 000  quarters 
(68,000,000  bushels)  belowr  the  world’s  require¬ 
ments  for  1S83  and  1884,  aud  to  this  should  be 
added  10,000,000  bushels  by  which  lab.'  advices 
tell  us  the  crops  of  California  aud  Oregon  were 
over-estimated. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1883,  good  to  choice.  23@25c; 
do.  do.  low  to  medium,  20@22c;  do.  crop  of  1882,  good 
to  choice,  27®  30c;  do.  do.  low  grades,  34(3,26;  Pacific 
Coast,  crop  of  P<S.'3.  fair  to  prime.  2(M2-ic. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  Poultry.— Fowls  sell 
fairly  aud  held  about  steady.  Turkeys  very  dull  and 
wean.  Ducks  slow.  Prime  geese  In  fair  request  and 
firm. 

fsprlng  chickens,  near-by,  F  lb  l%#,14e.:  do.  South¬ 
ern  and  Western,  12c;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey.  lki; 
do.  Slate,  lie;  do.  Western,  lie;  do.  Southern.  18c; 
roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  8(a9c;  turkeys, 
Jersey  and  Pa.,  iKgildc;  do.  Western,  I5»16e;  ducks. 
Western.  F  pair,  50®fi5c;  do.  Southern,  F  pair.  5U 
fjtfiOe:  geese.  Southern.  T  pair.  $1.  @1.12,4;  do. 
SVestern,  per  pair.  $L37@Lfi2. 

Drksskp  Poultry.— Fowls  not  so  plenty  ae  chickens. 
Turkeys  neglected  and  lower.  Spring  ducks  un¬ 
changed. 

Turkeys  prime,  Sprint.  llOlBc;  do.  prime,  old,  13(5, 
16c:  do.  springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  18c;do.  do.  small, 
16o<,  17c;  do.  State  nn<l  W  estern  dry  picked  F  n> ,  12® 
lie;  do.  do.  scalded.  13*4130:  fowls,  Philadelphia, 
dry-picked,  prime,  t.Sc;  do.,  State  and  Western, 
dry-picked.  IvGil  lc;  do.  do.  scalded,  12®  13c;  do.  and 
chickens,  fair  to  good,  nysilc.;  duck  -  Philadelphia, 
SprLng,  italic;  do.  state  and  Western,  spring,  15@lt>c; 
do.  yuuug  and  old  mixed  13@l4e. 

Game.—  Grouse  slow.  Woodcock  quiet.  Partridges 
lu  moderate  supply.  Tame  squabs  steady.  Venison 
in  good  demand  and  Arm.  Snipe  and  plover  in  mod¬ 
erate  request. 

Grouse,  P  pair,  4tVi75c;  partridge  per  pair  75©  $1; 
woodcock  per  pair  65@75r:  tame  squabs,  light.  5s  doz¬ 
en.  $2.50;  do.,  dark,  per  doz.,  *1.75;  tame  pigeons, 
live,  per  pair,  25®  Ulc.;  English  snipe, fresh,  killed  F 
doz.,  81.25(51,50;  plover,  fresh  killed.  F  dnz.  $1 .25® 
1.50:  venison  saddles  F  n>,  1ST® 30c;  wild  ducks,  mal¬ 
lard,  per  pair,  iU@50c;  do.  teal  and  wood  duck,  per 
pair  oil  @40o. 

Vegetables.— There  Is  a  liberal  supply  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes.  Sweets  not  so  plenty  to-day.  Onions  about 
steady;  prime  hard.  Pickles  generally  poor,;Cabbage 
steady  for  prime  large.  Tomatoes  dull  and  Irregular. 
Cauliflower  Irregular  In  quality  and  value. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  100,  *4® 9;  cauliflower,  F  bbl.  $1® 
8;  potatoes.  L.  I.  F  bbl.  $1  25®  1.75;  sweet  potatoes, 
Va.  F  bbl.  $8<«>3  25;  cucumber  pickles,  F  1 .000  $1(<U. 50 
Tomatoes,  L.  I  P  box,  l>a25c;  Turnips,  Hussiu.  Jer¬ 
seys,  r  bbl.  $t@1.25;  onions,  white,  p  bbl.  $1.35(92.50; 
do, yellow.  p  bbl.  $i.25&1.59;  do.  Chester,  red.  $1. 


For  Pninping  or  for  Power 

HASP  AND  POWER  - 

Corn  Shellers 

HORSE  POWERS.  17.,^.,, 

Peed-Grinders  and 

Corn  C  ii  ill  valors,  L  ,Tt: - 

Iron  Ptimps.dcc. 

Marsoillss  Manufacturing  Co.. 
JIarsehj.es,  La  Salle  Co 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self  Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mill*  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address, 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  if-  Ax  C’o., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Inti. 


GH1LLEKCE  WIND  MILL 


Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9,060  In 
actual  use  in  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  of  thee.  S.  It  isa  section  wheel, 
has  hem  made  by  tisfor  10  years; in 
ail  that  time  not  one  has  hlown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  null  can  show  We  leave  It  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
days'  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills.  Corn  Shellers.  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia  III. 


IATAV I K 


^epntation  anti  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
varranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  IK. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Sew  York.  .Saturday.  Sept  22, 1888 

Beeves.—' Total  for  six  days,  13,872  bead  against 
14,990  head  tor  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Illinois  steers,  1,502  lb  at  U4c.  ?>d  ft:  do.  l,4t>t  lb  at 
$6.40:  do.  1,524  lb  at  $6  40;  do.  I  449  ft  at  lu^c;  do.  1,871 
tb  at  1114c;  ICentucky  steers,  1,410  tb  at  $6,40: 
do.  1,520  ifi  at  12c.  56  6;  do.  i.-vi  ft  at  ile; 
do.  1.872  ft  at  lO'qc.  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,241  lb  at  llto; 
do.  (oxeui  1,666  :t  at  luc:  Ohio  do.  I,el7  It  at  12c.  56  tb: 
do.  1.865  lb  at  lie;  do.  1.S17  lb  at  104c;  do.  1.4D0  l»  at 
104c;  do.  1.277  lb  at  !0c;  Virginia  do.  1,200  ft  at  94‘-.  55 
lb:  do.  1,1 10  ft  9c;  do.  1,200  ft  at  $5.  to  less  $1  per  head; 
Western  steers.  1,076  ft  at  SSjc.55  ft:  do.  1.073  ft  at  9c; 
do  1,1411  ft  at  9HC:  do.  1,163  ft  at  94c.  56  ft;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  steers.  1,839  tb  at  lie.  56  a:  do.  1,136  a  at 
94c.  55  ft;  do.  1,129  ft  at  U4c;  do.  1,071  ft 
at  Uc;  Connecticut  stags  and  oxen,  1,266  a  at  $4.75; 
Texans.  9-ei  ft  at ■  *4.60;  Colorado  steers.  1.123  lb  at  $4c. 
55ft;  do.  1.123  ft  at  84*0.  leas  50c.  per  head;  do.  1,1115  ft 
at  slip';  Missouri  do.  1,4 H  ft  at  $6.35;  do.  1,414  ft  at 
U4e.  56  ft:  do.  I, iso  a  at  lue.  less  SI  per  head:  do,  1.221 
ft  at  944c;  Indiana  do.  1,435  ft  at  Uc.  56  ft;  do.  1,293  ft 
at  9* tc.  55  ft.  do.  1  oxen  1  l.lSu  a  nt  94c;  do.  1,189  ft  at 
9c:  1  112  ft  at  Uc.  less 50c.  per  head. 

Hoos.— Total  fnrslxdaj-s  90.296  head,  against  25.140 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week  Com¬ 
mon  d>  prime  may  be  quoted  at  S5.30@5.70:  Ohio 
hogs,  185  lb  at  $5.70;  roughs,  170  lb  at  $1.70. 

Calves— Mixed  Calves  166  ft  at  6c;  Grassers.  240  ft 
Sl.OS'^c;  do.  1.1  ft  at  4c;  Yearlings,  894  ft  at  4c:  veals, 
173  ft  ut  >qo;  do.  1ST  ft  at  9c;  do.  128  ft  ac  7e;  but¬ 
termilks,  269  ft  at  44o;  do.  287  lb  at  44c. 

Smote  and Lambs — Total  for  the  past  six  days.  89,- 
656 head,  against  50,545  head  for  the  corresponding  six 
days  last  week.  State  Lauibs,  71  tb,  at  $6.  Kudo.  70  ft, 
at  64c;  do.  76  ft  ut  5tsc;  Canada  Lambs.  80  ft  at  64c: 
do.  92  lb,  at  64c.  Stuto  sheep.  132  ft  at  t,‘ ,  c;  do.  107 
ft  at  14c:  Western  do.  137  ft.  at  540;  do.  114  ft  at  $5.40: 
do.  127*  lb  at  5)4C;  do.  10-5  ft  at  4T*v;  '’modoes"90  ft  at 
4c;  Bucks  137  ft  at  4c.  Michigan  sheep.  132  ft.  at  5%tc; 
do.  100  ft.  at  I7*e.  Pennsylvania  do.  66  ft  at  $6.10. 
Virginia  Sheep  102  ft  at  5c;  Ohio  do.  90  ft  at  54c. 
Pennsylvania  Lambs,  61  ft  at  6c;  Kentucky  lambs, 
Ti  ft  at  6c. 


f|T  B.  JeDklns.  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  wants 
-L  .first-class  salesmen.-will  pay  expenses  and  salary 


a  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outfit 
free.  Address  B.  Hallbt  •£  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


AGENTS 

i  CUPPER  SAFETY  LAMPS, 


/fed  jlii  y  l  -i  and  our  other  household  arti- 
si'  Ul  2  I  civs.  The  best  selling  articles 
yr>.  p*-,  y  ever  put  on  the  market-  Big 
yf  Profits  to  agents.  For  Samples 
and  Terms,  address  the 

CLIPPER  MF’CCO., 

(LIMITED.) 

No.  288  Walnut  St., Cincinnati,  O. 


HISTORY  IS  THE  BETTER  HALF  of  KNOWLEDGE 
Medical  Director  Shippen’s  New  Work 


KIAVAL  BATTLE? 

IIs— OF  THE  WORLD.—  U 


CHEESE.— State  factory,  fancy  selects.  104@Uc; 
do.  average  fancy,  lOJtc:  do.  prime  XCvilOl^c;  do; 
fair  to  good.  9® 9 4c;  do.  night  skims  choice,  94«94c, 
do.  do.  fair  to  good,  74cas4c;  Ohio  Cheddar.  ftadoiqc; 
do.  Hats  fancy,  UksOliiWc:  do.  do.  good  to  prune; 
1  4\<t  '.6-sc ;  do.  do.  fair,  64vj  7e;  do.  do.  ordinary,  5*a6c" 
sblntM,  choice,  84®  k1;  do.  good,  3@34c;  do.  fair. 
24@39*c:  do.  poor,  l(*2c. 

Cotton,— The  advices  from  the  crop  still  keep  an 
unfavorable,  form,  and  the  movement  of  new  cotton 
shows  no  Increase.  Southern  markets  are  pretty 
generally  firm. 

current  prices 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classlfl. 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . .  7  15-16  8  3-16  8  S-16 

Strict  Ordluary .  81*  8?*  s** 

Good  Ordlu ary. . .  9  3-16  9  7-16  9  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9-k  10  10 

Low  Middling .  10  1054  104 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  3-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Middling ,  . .  10M  1066  10$6 

Good . Middling .  KWi  11  11 

Strict  Good  Middling .  U  114  1184 

Middling  Fair .  114  ll-q  U»4 

Fair .  12<q  124  124 

STAINED 

Good  Ordinary . 79*  I  Low  Middling . ST* 

Strict  Good  Ord....  8  3-16  |  Middling . 9  18-16 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good. 
7'..H(.3'..c.;do.Hiu-  to  choice, 44(...  ‘p-  do. fancy 104c 
Western  ordinary,  6<.n64e;  do.  fair  to  good ,  td|;.*7L4c; 
ilo.  choice  iota.  7 '-.r.CM 4jo ;  apples,  evuporuted,  li  e  13e ; 
do.  choice  ring  cut,  14m file.:  do.  fancy  selections,  16c; 
peaches,  Carolina,  good  to  fancy,  hbvhie:  evapor¬ 
ated  peaches,  pealed  '2vj'27o; do. <lo.  uupeelod,  13(.td5c; 
u  11  peeled  peaches,  halves.  6(.« ,4e.:  do.  do.  quarters, 
541, e.c;  plums,  Stale,  1 3 4 - 1 1  r ;  cherries,  I7(,clSc; 
black  berries.  l'4(.sL0c;  riLsplit-rrl.i,  2fi‘v  1.  :'.'c:  huckle¬ 
berries,  1041,1 11  He. 

pKibstl  Fui  its.— The  apple  market  Is  quiet. 
Pears  aud  plums  nre  plenty.  Grapes  about  steady 
for  Delawares,  but  Concords  dull.  Melons  nominal. 
Cranberries  In  moderate  supply. and  choice  lots  held 
very  firmly. 

Apples,  King's  F  Lbl.  $3.5001;  do.  20  ox.  Pippins, 
V  bbl.  $M,<3.73;  do.  Graven  Stein,  F  bbL  $":-<3.7.i;  do. 
Inferior,  $  1,30m. $2, 50;  pears,  Uurllett,  up  river,  V  bbl. 
$5;  do.  Seckcl  up-river,  &  bbl.  $! ,r. 4 ;  do.  Ucurrc  do 
Anjou  t-  bbl, $34.13. :<i;  do  common,  F  bid.  $1.9Uwi2.SO; 
plums,  Kelue  Claude  F  bbl.  $y-s6;  do.  green  gage,  V 
bbl.  do.  Lombard,  ;•  bbl.  $5w  do.  blue  gage, 
F  bbl.  $3:  do.  common  blue,  V  bbl.  $2.jb<a3:  do. 
damsons,  per  bbl  $1;  grapes.  Western  N.  V  Dela¬ 
wares,  per  ft,  10(',  13c;  do.  up  river,  Delawares,  F  ft 
l*(-t Hie,  do.  Concords  f  ft,  24, - 34c;  do.  Ives  and 
Hurt  fords.  (  lb,  5,v24e;  watermelons,  prime.  tl2<>  is; 
do,  N.  .1  negro  heads,  do.  small,  $3(s 6;  uiusk- 

melous,  KeyporLs,  fct  bhf.,  rsksg $2;  peuehes,  funcy,  per 
basket,  $l«tl  25;  do.  plain  per  basket  1  ..tfktc ,  do.  Del. 


General  .Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with,  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordtxaky  Advertisements,  per  ugate  line, ...30  cents. 
One  t  housand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  first  Insertion,  per  agate  "line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 35  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "  Adt\,  per 

line,  minion  leuded . . 73  cents, 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


D0YLEST0WN  HORSE  HO  WE  hi 


Chicago. — Compared  with  easli  prices 
last  week  “regular”  wheat  is  2%c.  lower;  No. 
M  Chicago  Spring  rJc,c.  lower;  No.  L’  red  SV in¬ 
ter,  B^’c.  lower.  Corn,  1%C.  higher.  Oats,  j*c. 
Lower.  FlaxseetL,  Re.  higher.  Pork  tide,  lower. 
I  .an! ,  hoe.  lower.  Hogs,  some  grades  a  trifle 
higher;  some  a  trifle  lower,  but  tendency  has 
been  towards  lower  figures.  Cattle  l'rom  .5c. 
to  SIX',  lower  according  to  grade.  Sheep  from 
10c.  to  oUe.  higlier. 

“Regular”  wheat  in  active  demand,  hut  unsettled; 
934e.  September:  jH$£§l95v.  October,  9ti7A(,v97c.  Novem¬ 
ber-  UHj^c.  December;  No.  2  Chicago  spring  94c;  No. 
3  00.  83c.  No.  2  r4-d  Winter.  $1.  Corn  excited  at 
504  <.m>4c  cash;  50410.569*0  September;  5iyi*c. October; 
hlj*c.  November;  ls-iMu:  184c  all  .the  year:  50i,t5u4c. 
May.  OAl's  weak  al  'fic.  cash  aud  September;  2i!^c. 
October:  2S4*e.  Novemoer,  26T*u37e  all  the  year;  ai>se 
May.  Kvu(|iilvt  at  55c.  Hari.kV  In  fair  demand  al 
60e.  Kuaxsgkd  $1.38-, (.  1.34.  Pork  lu  active  demand, 
but  uuselteled  ut  $10.73  rush;  $l0.7Ui<il(i.75  September; 
8l0.;.4  ,tio.suot  tober:  $16,674(6  K*.7u  November;  $lU5(i 
i,t  10.55  all  tho  year;  $10,451^10.474  January.  Laiui  lu 
fair  demand  ut  i  .'(jc, 7.9?4e.  eaah,  September  and 
October.  Ilous  l.ighl  3e.  1,1  UK-  higher;  packing  .Ve 
118-.  lower  thau  yesterday;  shipping  steady;  paekiuK 
$1.50,1  1.75;  paeklug  and  shipping  51. 900..'. 15;  light 
$4,9Yu)3 .'to;  iltlp.s  l.V).  I’attlu  Market  strong  on 
best  grades  anil  uulet  on  common:  Kxports  $5,90 
(uiti.85;  good  lo  clbflce  shipping  $4t5.AI;  common  to 
medium  $3. <5, .yl.sft;  rauge  eituie  steady;  Texans  $(.95; 
Wyoming:.  1. lb;  hull  bred6  $1.  Smtce  .Market  steady; 
Interior  to  fair  $2.KJ®3{  good  $8.73;  choice,  $-1;  Tex 
uns  $2.5o(ac39o. 

Cincinnati — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  wheat  is  Ij.je.  Liiglu-r.  Corn  1  y*c. 
lower.  Uats  lc.  higher.  Rye  j4e.  lower. 
Hogs  steady. 

WiniAT  strong  at  $1.034041.1114  cash;  $1.0344  Sep" 

temberj  $1.01)4  October;  $1.06  November;  SI. 08  Decom 
ber.  Cohn— 5ij*®.52e ,  cash;  32>>4e.  September;  6240. 
October.  O.vi-  strong  at  294(:v29:qe.  cash-  804c. 
November.  It  YE  quiet  at  5C4c.  ilous  steady:  Com¬ 
mon  and  Light,  $3,904-5.10.  Packing  and  butchers' 
34.5oot5.3i. 

St.  l.ot'is,  —  As  compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  ii  Red  Fall  wheat  isflj^c.  lower; 
No.  8  Red  Fall  2e.  lower.  Corn  '&%c  lower. 
Oats  lso.  lower.  Rye  u  trifle  higher.  Bar¬ 
ley  steady.  Pork  37c,  lower. 

Wheat  active;  No.  2  Red  Fall, 984®994«.  cash, •987*0 
bid.  Septeuibei ;  &8(*0  .  October;  $,.024  November; 
$l.or>g  December;  Iftk  .ill  theyear;  No.  3  red  fall.  9L.4 
9l7*c.  e'oiiN  active  foe  tho  year  aud  options;  47>4(* 
43*80  cash  IVJqe .  bid  .September;  t6i,r.  |(3.,c.  October; 
4-1*60.  Noveihiier,  u),4e.  ul)  the  year;  «2o  bid  Jauu- 
ary;  Utscr  lje.  .May.  oats  firm,  hut  slow  at  2.V4ii**c. 
easli;  2.,e.  September;  23*90.  >  4'lober;  25c  all  tile'  year; 
31c.  May.  Its  ii  arm  ut  -ie  bid  Barley  quiet  ul  M>* 
75c.  Bt'Trmt  steady;  dairy  l(*i>27t"  creamery,  2.V.p23e. 
JEuoh  steady  at  ii<4l74e.  I'ora  quiet,  Job  lots  at$il.- 
23(if>lt.37!iu.  OAT n. tt  supply  geucrulty  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity;  prices  weak  aud  movement  slow;  exporters  none 
here  mul  would  bring  $o  vl.,n.  in  Good  tocholco  slilp- 
piug $.i.2ll(.ii. i.io;  Light  Sl.50u(,3:  Butchers  $8u$4;  Texans 
$3,40*61;  Indians  $3. ,50(4 4. 2S,  Siieec  market  steady; 
good  local  and  shipping  demand,  common  to  medium 
$2.50(((;3i  fair  to  good  $3.2593.75;  prime  $494,291  Hous 
—hogs  active;  Yorkers  $5*65.10;  Butchers  $5(45.20; 
I'rtcklug  $1. 50*63, 


With  either  regular  hi. -line  or  level  i  lt.-idti-  l.  Las 
the  Simplest  and  most  efficient  -ownier  mmie.  Toe 
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Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  lias  three 

v 

times  tfie  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
aud  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


for  Curb,  Vplint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock. 
Strained  Teiulous,  bounder,  ''’id  1  ufts, 
all  Skill  Discuses  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  nil 
Inflammations,  all  Throat  Difficulties,  all 
Swellings  or  l  leeratious,  all  Lameness 
from  ."spavin.  Ringbone,  aud  other  bony 
tumors.  Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemish¬ 
es,  nod  many  other  diseases  and  ailments  ot 
Dorses  and  Cattle.  It  is  far  superior  to  a 
blister  or  cauterization  in  its  beueUciul  el- 
fects.  u iid  never  lem es  uuv  sear  or  blemish. 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has  been  a  sl.unUrd  vet¬ 
erinary  remedy  in  Franco  and  Germany  for  over 
twenty  years,  abd  many  of  the  beet  voter:  a  ft  H  an«  (Uid 
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YOU  MS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW -YORKER, 


TENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 


Topic:— Apples — Where  to  Groiv  Them — 

Bow  to  Care  for  Them— Their  Value 

Upon  the  Farm — The  Insect  Pests  Troub¬ 
ling  Them — A  Remedy  for  Them — The 

Most  Profitable  Varieties — The  Pest  U«- 

riety. 

Daniel  Depew  : — Apples  are  tbe  principal 
fruit  cultivated  in  this  country.  They  grow 
to  great  perfection  with  but  little  attention 
after  planting.  Trees  for  setting  out  an 
orchard  should  be  grown  at  home,  and  the 
nearer  the  prospective  orchard,  the  better. 
Soil  and  climate  are  essential  elements  in 
growiug  trees,  and  similarity  in  these  im¬ 
portant  agencies  should  always  exist  between 
the  place  where  the  trees  are  propagated  and 
that  where  they  are  to  set  in  the  orchard.  1 
think  top-dressing  with  manure  a  reliable 
course  in  keeping  up  the  proper  standard  of 
fertility  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  of  good 
quality.  The  ground  should  not  be  plowed  after 
the  trees  are  matured  as  it  is  better  for  them< 
as  young,  fibrous  roots  run  in  every  direction, 
and  approach  the  surface  m  search  of  food, 
which  the  plow  destroys. 

Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spitz- 
cn burgh,  Baldwin  and  Early  Harvest,  are 
freely  cultivated  in  this  section  (N,  J.)  Our 
apple  trees  are  rarely  injured  by  the  Winter 
or  late  Spring  frosts;  neither  do  any  of  those 
insects  which  ravage  the  orchards  in  the 
Eastern  States  invade  them  here,  except  the 
caterpillar.  This  insect  however,  is  a  feeble 
enemy.  The  most  economical  mode  of  its  de¬ 
struction  is  to  crush  it  with  the  naked  hand 
as  soon  as  the  small  web  is  seen. 

It  hardly  need  be  stated  that  fruit  intended 
to  be  kept  for  a  time  should  be  sound  from 
the  first.  Apples  should  not,  therefore,  be 
shaken  off  the  tree  nor  he  permitted  to  fall 
naturally,  but  be  carefully  plucked  by  the 
hand.  The  bru  ses  they  receive  in  falling 
against  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  or  upon  the 
ground,  induce  early  decay.  For  the  same 
reason  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop 
heavily  into  barrels  or  bins. 

In  grafting,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  proper  time  for  cutting  the  cions,  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time  alter  the  leaves  have 
fallen  in  Autumu,  until  the  buds  begin  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  Spring.  If  necessary  to  cut  them 
any  length  of  time  before  you  wish  to  set 
them,  they  should  be  buried  in  damp  sand  or 
something  of  the  kiucl,  to  keep  them  moist. 
The  cions  should  he  fine,  thrifty,  straight- 
grown  shoots  of  the  last  year’s  growth.  The 
proper  size  of  the  ciou  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  size  of  the  stock  to  bo  grafted.  April 
is  the  proper  time  to  graft  apples.  When  ready 
to  graft,  cut  the  cions  into  pieces  three  and 
a-half  inches  long.  Foi  cutting  use  a  keen- 
edged  knife.  To  prepare  the  graft  for  set¬ 
ting,  hold  the  cion  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
knife  in  the  right;  place  the  blade  on  the  cion 
one  and  a-hali  inches  from  the  lower  end, 
then  draw  it  in  a  lino,  straight  and  level,  to 
the  center  of  the  lower  end.  Then  cut  the 
other  side  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The 
upper  part  should  have  upon  it  two  or  three 
good  buds.  The  eiou  should  be  iu  erted  iu  a 
clear  place,  free  from  limbs,  bruises  or  quels; 
next,  with  the  knife  dress  off  the  edge  of  the 
bark,  which  may  be  a  little  rough  from  the 
saw.  Then  take  a  splitting  knife,  which  should 
be  veiy  sharp,  and  split  carefully  down  (he 
center  of  the  stock  In  doing  this  be  careful 
to  divide  the  bark  even  and  clean,  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  bark  ou  the  wedge-like  end  of  the 
cion  will  fit  nicely  into  the  division  and  make 
a  close  joint.  After  making  the  split  iu  the 
stock,  and  withdrawing  the  knife,  a  little 
wedge  made  of  hard  wood  will  he  needed  to 
crowd  down  the  center  of  the  split  and  hold 
it  open.  Then  put  the  cion  into  the  crevice, 
and  let  the  wood  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  cion 
meet  even  with  the  wood  on  the  split  edge  of 
the  stock.  Next  press  the  cion  down  firmly 
into  the  stock,  and  be  very  careful  in  the 
whole  operation  not  ti  bruise  the  edges  of  the 
bark  that  meet  the  connecting  parts.  Finally, 
withdraw  the  wedge  and  apply  the  graft¬ 
ing  alve. 

George  Mudgk: — The  apple  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  fruit  grown.  The  best  places  to 
grow  them  are  iu  regions  subject  to  irost. 
While  young  the  grass  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  roots  of  the  trees.  They  should  he 
kept  pruned  well  Apples  are  invaluable  on 
tbe  farm  both  for  feeding  aud  household  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  most  destructive  insect  here  is  the  Can¬ 
ker  Worm,  but  as  they  herd  together  on  small 
limbs,  destruction  is  easy.  The  way  1  destroy 


the  common  apple  tree  worm,  is  to  lake  equal 
parts  of  water  and  carbolic  acid  and  saturate 
the  nest  thoroughly  with  it.  The  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Uiglcy  and  Jersey  Sweet  are  the  most 
profitable  early  varieties.  Northern  Spy  aud 
Baldwin  for  Winter.  The  Northern  Spy  is 
my  favorite  variety. 

Nora  B.  Biga low;— About  15  years  ago, 
Papa  planted  an  orchard  of  100  trees,  on  a 
southern  slope,  in  black  soil  mixed  with  sand, 
resting  on  a  gravely  bottom.  He  planted 
corn  and  oats  alternately  among  the  trees  until 
they  were  eight  years  old,  so  as  to  keep  the 
earth  stirred  around  the  roots.  The  trees  ai  e 
now  so  large  that  they  shade  the  ground  en¬ 
tirely,  and  are  loaded  with  fruit. 

As  a  farm  product  they  are  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  corn,  for  swine  and  cattle,  and  for 
culinary  purposes  there  is  no  fruit  that  excels 
them. 

The  Apple  Moth  is  an  insect  which  causes 
the  most  destruction  among  our  apples.  In 
the  mouths  of  June  and  July,  the  moths  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  apples, 
and  the  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  reddish 
grubs  eat  their  way  to  the  cores,  causing  the  ap¬ 
ples  to  fall  The  farmers  around  here  pasture 
their  swiue  in  their  orchards,  aud  let  them  eat 
all  of  the  wind-falls.  A  nursery  man  told 
Papa  to  dig  shallow  trenches  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  aud  sprinkle  in  them 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  Bpring  before  the 
sap  starts,  as  it  is  o  great  moth  preventive. 

We  think  the  Golden  Russet  and  Carthousc 
are  the  most  profitable,  because  they7  can  be 
kept  the  year  round.  The  Bnow  Apple  for 
eating,  canning  or  drying  purposes  has  no 
equal  iu  my  estimation. 

S.  P.  Shell  — The  apple  tree  is  of  medium 
height,  branching  near  the  ground,  and  hav¬ 
ing  alternate,  simple,  ovate  leaves.  The  apple 
belongs  to  the  order  Rosaeeae,  and  to  the  genus, 
Pyrus;  thus  we  see  that  the  valuable  aud  use¬ 
ful  apple  belongs  to  the  same  Natural  Order 
as  the  beautiful  and  ornamental  Rose,  to  which 
it  bears  no  resemblance,  except  in  the-  flower, 
which  is  regular  and  perfect,  having  five 
roundish,  rose- white  petals,  five  styles  and 
many  stamens;  the  Calyx  is  five-elelt.  In  the 
fruit,  the  calyx  unites  with,  and  encloses  the 
live  two-seeded  carpels  w  Inch  form  the  ovary 
iu  the  flower,  aud  thus  become  the  pulp  or 
flesh  of  the  apple  which  we  eat. 

To  grow  good  apples  requires  a  good  soil 
and  situation,  but  more  than  all,  good  care. 
As  to  the  place  to  grow  them,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  say  where  the  orchard  should  be  placed  to 
be  t  he  most  profitable.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
it  situated  uear  the  house,  and  it  is  generally 
put  there  regardless  of  the  lriud  of  soil,  .unless 
it  is  entirely  too  jioor.  Some  of  the  best  and 
most  thrifty  orchards  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
were  planted  ou  mellow  clay  soil,  underlaid  by 
gravel. 

The  orchard  should  be  kept  neatly  trimmed. 
Almost  every  year  the  average  farmer  “goes 
over  ”  his  orchard,  cutting  or  sawing  off  the 
“water  sprouts”  and  occasionally  a  large  limb 
if  in  the  way.  We  take  better  care  to  trim 
our  evergreen  trees,  which  are  ornamental 
Only.  Why  uot  take  the  same  care  to  trim 
our  apple  trees,  which  are  many  Limes  more 
profitable  and  useful  t  And  after  all,  a  well 
trimmed,  “round  headed ”  apple  tree  is  as 
beautiful  as  au  evergreen.  When  a  limb  is 
sawed  off,  it  is  well  to  paint  the  wounded  part 
so  as  to  prevent  w  ater  from  entering  it,  aud 
thus  cause  decay.  If  a  tree  die,  cut  it  down 
aud  plaut  a  young  tree  by  its  aide,  and  let  the 
old  stump,  by  its  decay,  become  food  for  the 
yoimg  tree.  The  orchard  might  he  used  for  a 
pig  pasture  during  that  part  of  the  year  in 
which  the  wormy  apples  are  falling  off,  as  the 
pigs  will  eat  the  falleu  apples,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroy  the  worms,  A  good  large  orchard  that 
has  a  number  of  varieties,  both  sweet  aud  sour, 
aud  ranging  iu  time  of  ripening  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  varieties  is  almost  inval¬ 
uable  on  a  farm. 

The  principal  insect  enemies  of  the  apple 
tree  are  the  caterpillar,  lice,  borer,  aud  the 
applo-worui ;  the  caterpillars  may  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  either  by  holding  a  burning  torch  un¬ 
der  them,  or  by  cutting  off  the  limb  and  then 
burning  limb  aud  all.  1  know  of  no  remedy 
for  the  other  insects,  but  if  the  hogs  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  orchard,  they  will  prevent  a 
great  many  apple-worms  from  assisting  in  the 
perpetuat  ion  of  their  species. 

As  to  the  best,  or  most  profitable  varieties, 
1  will  not  attempt  to  name  any  as  being  the 
best  or  most  profitable,  for  what  ouo  person 
may  consider  as  the  best, another  nmycondemu, 
aud  a  variety  profitable  in  this  State  may  be 
unprofitable  in  another.  I  w  ill  name  the  Bou 
Davis  und  Smith’s  Cider  as  being  urnoug  the 
most  profitable  in  this  State,  but  neither  of 
them  is  of  first  quality.  1  think  that  the 
following  varieties  are  good,  though  common : 
Early  Harvest,  Maiden's  Blush,  Sweet  Bough, 
Rami  mj,  Fall  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  aud  Bell¬ 
flower. 

Held  A  Lick:— The  subject  is  the  simplest 
we  have  had  yet,  viz.— apples,  In  the  first 


place,  what  soil  and  what  conditions  of  the 
surface  soil  would  best  conduce  to  the  proper 
development  of  apples  /  Apples  should  be 
grown  ou  well  drained  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  house;  a  light  soil  is  better  than  very 
heavy  elav,  unless  well  drained.  A  southern 
slope  for  au  orchard  is  better  than  any  other. 
Flaut  apple  trees  from  20  to  40  feet  apart; 
they  are  usually  planted  about  24  feet  apart  iu 
Ontario  Province. 

After  planting  out  an  orchard,  coru  aud 
other  hoe-crops  may  be  grown  fora  few  years, 
but  the  less  grain  the  better.  All  orchards 
should  be  plowed  shallow,  so  as  not  to  injure 
any  more  roots  than  necessary.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  seed  au  orchard  to  grass  unless  it  is 
well  mulched,  and  not  generally  then;  proba¬ 
bly  it  is  better  to  grow  buckwheat,  than  auy 
other  crop  of  gram;  if  near  where  the 
fowls  are  kept,  let  them  harvest  os  they  re¬ 
quire  it.  The  pruning  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  work  about  growing  an  orchard,  the 
difficulty  consisting  in  telling  which  limbs  to 
remove,  and  having  time  to  do  it  when  it 
ought  to  be  done.  Au  orchard  should  be 
trimmed  when  the  limbs  are  small ;  do  not  al¬ 
low7  any  limbs  to  grow  t.but  are  not  wanted,  as 
it  is  injurious  to  cut  large  limbs  from  a  tree. 
Iu  Ontario  pruning  is  done  in  February  or 
i  March,  or  in  June.  June  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  time,  as  the  trees  heal  better. 
Wax  or  paint  is  good  to  smear  over  the  limbs 
where  cutoff. 

There  is  no  otner  trait  that  can  supply  the 
place  of  apples  ou  the  farm,  as  we  can  have 
them  all  the  year  round  if  properly  picked  and 
packed.  I  had  some  Russet  apples  the  other 
day  that  were  picked  last  October,  aud  they 
were  as  good  as  wffieu  picked. 

Apples  may  be  cooked  for  many  different 
purposes,  such  as  for  pies,  puddings,  sauce, 
etc.  They  are  a  kind  of  fruit  that  no  person 
ever  gets  tired  of.  YV  ho  does  uot  like  a  nice 
largo  Northern  Spy  or  Greening  about  the 
first  of  March  t  Cider  may  also  be  made  from 
apples,  which  is  very  nice  while  new,  hut  I 
would  not  advise  auy  oue  to  drink  it  after  it 
is  two  or  three  weeks  old.  Apples  evapor¬ 
ated,  with  care,  are  nearly  as  nice  to  cook 
as  when  green,  and  can  always  be  sold  for 
a  good  price.  If  a  farmer  has  a  few  barrels 
of  good  apples  during  the  YV  inter  that  are  uot 
required  for  home  use,  they  can  be  sold  for  a 
good  price. 

Some  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  apple  trees 
are  the  borer,  Codling  Moth,  Tout  Caterpillar 
and  the  Aphis.  A  good  remedy  for  the  borer 
is  as  follows:  “Muke  a  thin  whitewash,  add 
flowers  of  sulphur,  soft  soap  aud  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  crude  carbolic  acid  with  lampblack  and 
some  mineral  paiut  to  imitate  the  color  of  the 
bark.”  A  more  simple  remedy  is  to  take 
weak  lye;  this  also  answers  for  keeping  off 
burk  lice.  A  remedy  for  the  Codling  Moth 
is  to  tie  bands  of  straw  around  the  tree  about 
the  time  the  apples  are  in  bloom;  this  is  a 
thing  that  is  not  usually  done,  but  if  it  were 
it  would  save  many  apples  from  being  thrown 
into  the  cider  pile  or  left  lyiug  on  the  ground 
after  the  apples  are  packed.  It  would  also  be 
a  great  saving  when  peeling  apples,  not  to 
have  oue  und  often  t  wo  and  three  worm-holes 
to  cut  out  of  about  a  quarter  of  the  apples  to 
!*•  pared.  The  Tent  Caterpillars  come  from 
eggs  laid  in  the  Fall  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees, 
w  hich  hutch  in  the  Spring.  A  good  dose  of 
soap-suds  applied  with  a  rag  on  the  end  of  a 
long  pole  to  the  nests  of  these  disagreeable 
looking  pests  will  quickly  put  an  end  to  them. 
YVe  are  not  troubled  so  much  w  ith  these  in 
Ontario  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Aphis  is  the  most  difficult  insect  to  haudle,  as 
it  is  something  new  in  Ontario,  It  is  an  in¬ 
sect  that  has  uot  troubled  us  until  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  know  of  nothing  being  done  to 
destroy  it. 

The  best  varieties  of  apples  are  Baldwin, 
Northern  Bpy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.  King.  Roxbury  Russet,  Golden  Russet, 
Wagoner,  Bwascy’s,  Pomme  Grisc,  Snow, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Bt,  Lawrence,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Early  Harvest  aud  Red  Astrachiiu. 

The  best  apple  for  market,  quality  and 
productiveness  piobably,  is  the  Baldwin; 
there  are  other  kinds  that  havea  bettor  flavor 
aud  sell  better,  but  they  will  uot  bear  as  well, 
or  be  asprofitable  ou  the  whole  us  the  Baldwin, 

M.  B.  King: — Li  my  opinion  apples  are  the 
best  fruit  that  grow.  They  should  bo  planted 
iu  a  hole  about  three  by  three  feet,  with  plenty 
of  good  mellow'  dirt  throwrn  in,  and  cultivated 
from  tw'o  to  four  years  after  setting  out.  I 
find  pruning  in  the  mouthsof  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  bring  the  best  results.  We  have  ap¬ 
ple  trees  that  are  almost  stripped  of  leaves  by 
a  loug  green  worm.  1  think  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  pests  is  to  kill  them,  and  when 
finding  a  limb  infested  with  eaterpillurs,  tonq 
off  and  burn  it.  As  for  varieties,  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  is  tho  best  l’or  Bummer.  The 
Buow  makes  a  good  Fall  apple,  und  the  Ben 
Davis,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Willow  Twig,  Wal- 
bridge,  etc.,  are  good  YViutor  apples. 


$mpUment0  &  P-Khtuevy. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

CHEAPEST.  BEST  AND 
MOST  O (Jit ABLE. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  small  grain  ele 
Vittore,  portable  saw  and  grist 
mills,  butcher iillOpS,  cheese  fac¬ 
tories.  cider  mills,  aud  the  ruu 
elng  of  light  machinery  gener- 

Fuil  power  guaranteed,  and  ev¬ 
ery  holler  Insured  for  1  year 
■•livable  to  tlie  nurcbneei*. 

C’an  be  operated  by  any  urdl- 
nnrv  person.  Every  engine  com 
ptete,  ready  to  run  as  soon  us 
received,  aud  warranted  a* 
'  — — '  represented. 

3 Horae  Power,  8250  7  Horae  Power,  8375 
5  “  ••  300  110  “  „  “  500 

illustrated  catalogue  se.nl  free  ou  application. 

PAIGE  M’F’G  CO., 

202.  204,  206  Jackson  St„ 

I’AINKSVJLLE,  OHIO. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  10-Ilorse  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 

Engine  has  cut  IO.OUO  feel  Flue  Lumber  in  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  ii  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Seud  for  Price  Lint  and  Catalogue  “A." 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Pox  841.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


LION  CUTTER. 


The  best  Ensilage 
and  Fodder  Cutter 
made  Also  Gale's 
Cylinder  and  Lover 
Cutter,  aud  Gale's 
Vegetable  or  Root 
Cutter— We.  make 
besides  the  old  and 
popular  self  sharp¬ 
ening  Feed  Cutter 
For  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars 
and  Price  List .  Ad¬ 
dress 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO. 
Name  this  paper.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SWING 


CMITirS  SELF-ADJUSTING 

C  ATTLE  STANCH  lONE 

is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  In¬ 
vented.  Akjusts  itkklp  when  opened  so  the  animal 


IS! 


cannot  turn  It  when  backing  ou 


>pe 

t,  and  locks  itsf-lv 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  Stato  Fair, 
Elmira.  N.  Y,,  188,1.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D,  BROOKS, 

Addison,  Stoubon  Co.,  N.Y. 


EVAPOPLATOR  - 


For  Sap,  Sorghum  or  Apple. loll.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  uud  price  list.  H.  IV.  Hrscock,  Hubbard,  O. 


E-  WHITMAN,  BO  NS  CO.’S 

YOUNG  AMERICA  GEARED 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL, 

FOR  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 

Tho  only 
mill  of  this 
sort  made 
that  will 
successfully 
grind  Corn, 
Cob  A  Shell¬ 
ed  Com. 
Oats,  Sc  nam¬ 
ing*,  .te¬ 
sted  Grim! 
lug  Plates. 
Capacity 
from  13  to  5) 
bu.  of  chop 

per  hour.  Power  required  from  4  tort  horses.  Prlce,$T5. 
For  particulars  and  circular  address 

E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALUADAY 


STANDARD  WINDMILL, 


27 


Report  or  ic 

1"  Sum  1  to  40  B. 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  *i  forts  And 

f tarns,  ms  and  by 

lading  railroad  com¬ 

panies  of  this  uud 
other  oottntriCf 
Also  the  Celebrated 

I  X  X  FELD 


MILL, 


fflilch  ran  nil).  bY  Any  power  am*  la  ctlckp, nlfocUvi  and  durable. 

Will  ffrfml  *ay  Kind  of  amal  l  r*-uu  into  (tad  at  the  ntt#  •/  6  to  25 

bulbul*  }»t  1  "ur,  ac.  imlkg  t'»qu\tity  ami  alac  of  mill  lued  Solid 
tor  Cauloguv  and  EMc#  l  Ut.  ^ 

II  ft  Wind  Ermine  -t  p>tmn  C.n  Rntnvm.  *•« 


Mound  City  Feed  Mill. 

*  Our  Latest  Invention,  the 

Most  Rapid  Grinder 

EVER  M  ADE. 
We  make  the  only  coru 
*  and  cob  mill  with  Cast-Steel 
V  Grinders.  If  wo  fall  to  fur- 
-•  nlsh  proof  will  give  you  a 
_  je  mill.  Ul  different  styles  and 
sizes.  The  only  mill  that 
sifts  the  meal. 

We  ulso  make  the  Celebrated  llig  (Hunt .  Send 
for  circulars  utul  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO. 

Mention  this  paper  Bt ,  Louie,  Mo, 
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$U,mUatteow,9!  gUvertirtng 


tonyUmnt#  »u<t  Ittaebinwy 


#«w,  gl*trt«  *t 


Joliu  Gay  Vassar  of  Poughkeepsie  has 
made  a  gift  of  S25,00l)  more  to  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
Pierre  Jean,  died  lately,  uged  y4.  He  was  in 
tho  retreat  from  Moscow  and  at  VYraterloo. 

Mr.  Tlldeu  eats  eight  times  a  day,  a  little 
at  a  time,  with  a  very  little  whiskey  and 
water,  and  he  takes  phosphates.  He  still  con¬ 
verses  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  from  habit 
not  from  necessity. 

John  Bright  has  not  touched  wine  or  spirits 
for  ten  years,  anil  finds  his  health  improved 
aud  his  power  of  work  increased  by  this  absti¬ 
nence.  Froude  has  taken  wine  and  smoked  in 
moderation  all  his  life  Canon  Farrar  has 
been  a  total  abstainer  for  six  years.  Wilkie 
Collins  drinks  chiefly  champagne,  and  is  a 
glutton  of  tobacco. 

Caleb  Btockwell  of  London,  Ont.,  was  ex- 
coodingly  surprised  the  other  morning  when 
Mrs.  Stockwoil  presented  him  with  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  now.  Subsequently 
when  asked  what  he’d  got,  he  sorrowfully 
said,  “  Only  two  small  pairs.”  The  little  ones 
are  thriving. 

Charles  Goodnight  has  tho  largest  cattl 
ranch  in  the  world  at  the  head  of  the  lied 
River,  Texas.  He  began  buying  land  four 
yeai-s  ago,  gettiug  270,000  acres  at  Jo  cents  an 
acre.  The  price  has  risen  <s'J  an  acre.  He  is 
still  buying.  He  controls  700,000  acres.  To 
inclose  Iris  lauds  250  miles  of  fence  is  required. 
He  has  40,000  cattle. 

An  Oxfordshire  (England)  baronet  has  left 
his  estate  to  his  confidential  valet  who  had 
lived  In  his  service  from  boyhood.  The  baro¬ 
net,  a  hot-tempered  man,  in  early  life  struck 
aud  killed  a  servant.  The  valet,  then  a  page 


Bloomington 

NURSERY  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

non  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree*.  Catalogue 
tor  Fall  of  ll«6 n<  iw  ready  anti  mailed  cm  application 

UT80O  ACRESI  13  CREENHOUSES1 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 
on  Kreech  I.nailem, 
RKle*,  &  Revolver*. 


M  iS'B  Sreall>’  reduced  pr i 

L*fl  I I  «  mjf  'end  stamp  for  our  New 
™  ^^llltm.  Catalogue,  18S3-S4. 
TO  WELL  A  SON,  ISO  Mam  Street,  CINCINNATI, O. 


PROFESSOR 


APPLES,  GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS. 

PhCENlX  NURSERY, 

Valley,  See.  Fall  List  Free. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Delavan,  Wib. 


Corn-Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

.THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
FOR  TABLE  MEAL  1 
Samples  ct  Moil  Scat  cn  Apolication. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILLSTONE  CO. 

Chamberibnrg,  Pa. 
'.Pittite  Mention  <Ai«  Paper.) 


forgVo™fropPLANTyourSTRAWBERRIES 

next  June.  Send  for  Tree  circular. 
Address  F.I.SAGE  4  SON.WcthorsQeld.Ct. 


?y0SPHAT;c 


hansell  itzv 

most  profitable  Raspberry. 
.Send  lor  lull  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

embracing  all  varieties;  also 
a  superior  stock  of  fruit  trees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free, tell¬ 
ing  how  to  get  aim  grow  them. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver  N.  J. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Em  tha  Largait  Track  Wheel*.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  RodaJFbilled  Bearing* 

LEVEL  TREAD 


Union  Tbreaher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Crist  Mill,  Feed  Cutter*, 
etc.  Car* Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREK. 

W.L.  BOYER  dk  BRO„  Philadelphia,  Pa! 


MVl  //MILLIONS 

OF  THEM 

-saA  1L W?  FLORISTS  and 

AMATEURS. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Japan 
'Aflr  Bulbs.  French  Bulba. 

_  'Jm  American  Bulba.  Also 

.  ■  Plants forGreenhousea 
^  and  Window  Gardena. 

'i^HIRAMSJBlETiCO. 

F R  E E  1  \S  Bochester,  K.X.  4  Chicago,  IlL 


Tin:  STRONGEST  AND  BEST 


?  n  n  pn  r  m&xswm 

OulxbUn  Uagsfj&ss-eE 

faction  guaranteed.  \ViI.B.KKKD,<JlnunbersbuJxJ>a 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  DONE;  AGIO  PHOSPHITE; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHITE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  anti  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  any  quantities. 

*  For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim- 
el's,  &c.,  address  the  Company. 


^  m  IN  THE  WORLD  | 

Has  no  equal  aa  hi  Rnalluge  or  Fed  <  utter. 
.iu *»o1  Aloti—u  It  1.  I  nt-xecltatl.  For  Strength 

tlii' It.,.*  of  all  Feed  t  niifr*  lion  rwept  tho  1 

wit, 'rover  ct«IblM  at  Paint,  n.nir  Conventions,, 
For  CinoiliiiN  an,l  foil  Inrormittnn.  iuld  l,(*XR 


15  John  St.,  New  York, 

OFFER  FREE,  THEIR 

Annual  Bulb  Catalogue 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1883. 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

LILIES, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  etc., 

For  Florists,  by  the  Hundr’d 
or  Thousand. 


-  . .  itilijres* 

Itl  l.l.F  <  ITV  M  AMTFAITLKIM 

Ouccc?  si*?  to  David  K* 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO, 

a  v,i«  tr  .  on.  ««  .  .  -  w 


Wc  will  send  you  swatch  orachala 
BY  MAIL  OR  E1PRESS,  C.O  D.,tobe 

examined  before  puyliLS  any  money 
and  t  f  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
;oarexpeu!».  W<j  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Evtsr  Wirat  W,*u«nn.  .trim** 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

rrrrsuuKuii-  pa. 


240  lb.  FARMER'S  SCALE.  85. 

1  he  Little  Detective,”  y,  os.  to  AT  lb.  &. 
300  OTHER  SIZES.  Urdorrrt  PRICK  UST  >»o. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  & c. 

,JknK  r»R  MoiiT  work,  *io 
•IO  IN.  Anvil  unit  Kit  of  Tool*.  SlO. 

nmmuw  Umr  and  money  riolnr  odd  job*. 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  a  Other  Article® 
AT  LOWEST  PIUCKS,  WHOLESALE  A  RETAIL. 


$72  A  WE?  K .  IU  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 

Outfit  fror  *  r*.  ?  -  »  MgllBtJV  Me 


Also  VITRIFIED  8  ALT-GLAZFD  STONEWARE  IWHt  PIPE,  lor  (IUEKT 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  Und  HIri  in  ROADWAYS 

JOHN  LYTU  <L  SONS,  Biillalo^  N.  Y. 


The  Largest,  Best  and  Most  Productive  EA  R  I,  Y 
Blackberry;  Hq  Inches  around;  from  seed  of  Selected 
Wilson’s  Early, 

KiefTer  Pear  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  GRAPES,  dfcc 

Catalogue,  with  colored  plates,  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 


iSTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

AJiUDYriE  LIMJlK.Nt  wfil  poai- 
ese  terrible  diseases,  and  will  core  um* 
Information  that  will  save  many  lives. 


DUTCH  BULBS. -HEW  AUD  EAEE 
WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS— NEW 
BRUITS.,  &c. — 

Dutch  B  u  1  b*i. —Large  Importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland,  first  quality  Bulbs— 
Roautlful  Hot-house  Plants;  Palms;  Orchids;  Roses 
Ac.,  well  grown— cheap.  New  Pears;  New  Peaehe*’ 
New  Cherries;  New  Grapes;  New  Strawberries,  Ac.; 
with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrabr 
Ac.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAl  L,  Washington,  O,  C. 


WTHE  BOOMER  STEAM 


SOUTHDOWN  SHFFP 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  W turn- Hall.  Kentucky. 


m  for  sorghum  cidkk*  jelly’  ALSO  f.lkVa  T  «Ii|,SEprMPSTETC 

BOOMER  &  BOSJHERT  PRESS  CO, 


Send  for 
Circular. 


19  Fulton  St 


TER  hogs.  Send  tor  dooonptior 
uf  Mat'  fatuous  brood.  Also  Fowls, 
LI.;  It.  SI I.  VlClt.  VLKYEL.LSO,  O. 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

tile.  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rains 
;iuu  Lamix  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod- 
for  <|iinl)iy  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
g  HU  HI  bur  wiinl.iL  \\  ,•  lisve  also  for  sale  sev- 
ne  Oxford  Down  .  Address, 

Alice  Burpee  A  «'o..  Pbiliulidphiii,  Pn. 


•jno.tioo  \ruF.s  of  t.ano  for  sat.k. 

Farms  containing  A'  to  l.V/O  Acres.  Timber  tracts. 
5,000  lo  00,000  Acres.  Grating  Lands,  350  t® 
9,000  Acre*  Vineyards.  3  to  So  Acre*.  Mining 
properties.  Iron.  Copper.  Water  powers.  Variety  of 
bolls, Crops, Cereals,  Grapes,  Cotton. Tobacco,  Fruit*. 
Vegetables.  Climate  inlUl.  even  and  neoithfuL  Water 
excellent  and  ubuudaut  .  Prices  from  two  to  twenty- 
live  dollars  per  aero.  For  full  particulars 

Address  Colux  M.  Hawkins  *  Co..  Raleigh,  N.  C 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  «  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Ncnr  WKST  UHliSTER,  Ulu  aicr  Co.,  Pa. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

fflNORMAN  UnDCCC 
PERGHERONtlUnotO 


oundatLast 


'll  vou  will  vend  us ) 
CENTS  Sliver,  vou'l 
.l>r  niiiil  our  NEW  Cl 


&CONTENTSthnt  will  help  wit  t,.  in„r„  READY  CASH 
AT  ONC’K.  thaivBiiy  ether  method  in  the  world.  U 
novel- falls.  World  M  fg  Co.  1*4  Noss.mSt.  New  York. 


per  uay  at  home.  Samples  worth  *5  free 
Address  Stihsox  &  Oo.,  Portland,  Ms 


Yfimly,  gTowih  strong,  straw  still,  beaidit 
ci'iit  iiitrodui-tlou.  Hiishcl,  $5.50  t  Pi 
CCCHC  For  tho  Merchant,  Market 
v  CCUw  Gardener,  Private  I’amlly. 


inyductive.  The  Beat  While  Winter  Whoutof  ro¬ 
il),  No  charge  for  bags.  Seud  f  or  sample  aud  circular. 

INDRETH  &  SONS  i>liiladclpbla! 


fNENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALK— Some  of 
’T  the  flneat  liesldeno**  tn  tho  Valley,  near  R.  R 
Inquire  aoon  of  JOHN  SHELliON, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
deuers  to  their  slock  us  above,  confident  that 
they  have  us  line  lots  us  have  tiecii  brought  to 
tins  country,  ull  having-  lunn  selected  |,y  :t  unim- 
per  ra  our  Orin  in  pemnn,  who  vlslinl  tho  Ik'st 
herds  iii  Holland:  aud  umUr  tint  giiiibiticc  of  one 
of  the  moat  exv>*rleneed  hor**tnou  In  Franeatnade 
aelrctioiiH  from  the  beat  horse*  tu  Norujuinly. 
\Vrttu  for  I’nta  oiruo  nnd  any  luformuUou  to 

JOHN  ll,  lucks,  Box  ISM,  Wcet  CUe«t«r,  Pa. 


SS£  CRAPES? 

N  i!VU  TUEES.  LOW  TO  BEALEKNAN*  PLANTERS, 
“»•  *'rc «  A  aialotrues.  GEO.  S,  J  OSSELYN,  Frolwia,  N.  Y 


LYONS  <N.  Y.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY, 

Founded  1S54.  Dally  lessous.  Notevl  for  furnluhlug 
exeeJleut  tdashar*.  imparts  boat  modern  technique 
and  arUitlo  ox..-uUon,  AddriMa  L.  B.  Saaawjou 
M.  A.,  Feuaker  sad  Prise* tMtl. 


fflMtn 


'  ®i  V)  S.U.jS  A; 

e  '«>  •  »  ®)®  j®)®>  ®>  ffli  9)  0>9J  #i 


If *; 


inapH 


8.  V  nix  Cele.te.-  The  iWMt,  mira,  ex¬ 
alted  times  produced  are  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion. 

4.  Piccolo.— Variety  of  music  which 
makes  the  Piccolo  tho  most  difficult  anil 
orpvnslvi)  to  build  lu  the  world. 

6.  French  Horn.— A  stop  which  imitate* 

a  full  orchestra  aud  bras*  baud.  _ 

Stops  Non.  S.  4,  5  and  <1.  peals  forth  most  delightful  music.'  it  -Alolina. 

It  Clarionet.  IS- Cello,  li  Violina.  IB  C'latmbeUa.  18— Grand  Forte.  VI—  }. 

Melodta.  Hi— bourdon.  IS— Viol  dl  Gumbo.  to— Viola  Dalco.  hi— Grand  \ 

Exproaslone.  22-Harp  TF.olbui.  *»— Eoho  21  —Aerostatic  Expression  lndl-  J 

entor.  as  Orehosrtral  Forte,  «l  Grand  Organ.  27— Expression.  Tlie  lost  fig 
seventeen  <17> Slop*  xr«  operated  In  dlreet  conjunction  with  above  ten  (101 
bringing  forth. at  command  of  the  performer,  most  charming  music,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  orchestral  ctfcct,  from  a  mere  whisper,  a*  it  were,  to  a  grand  bunt  of  harmony. 
Height.  Vclnohi-  .  Depth.  at  tneiiei ;  Length.  is  inches. 

NINE  (fl)  SETS  GO  MIEN  TUN«p  HEED*,  as  follows:  1st,  Five  (5)  Octave  Set 
Diapason  Heeds;  2d,  >"lvc  <5)  Fntl  Hot  Dalclana  Kecds;  3d,  Sweet  Votx  Celeste  Uoeds 
of  three  Full  Octaves;  ith,  One  U)  Full  Octave  Powerful  Manual  boxed  Sub- Haas  Deeds; 
6th,  Two  (2)  Octaves  or  one  en-olt  of  Piccolo  and  Saxophone  Roods  combined;  fctli.  Set 
Soft  Cello  Reeds:  7th,  Set  Violin*  Roods:  8th,  Sot  Jubllanto  Reeds:  »th,  Set  Clarionet 
Roods.  Above  Nine  Set*  lteecs  arc  entirely  original,  and  covered  uy  Letters  Patent. 
FIVE  Ft  LL  OCTAVES  One  Manual  or  Keyboard,  Handsome  Walnut  Case, 


8.  IMilelana,— A  full  set  of  Kecds  used  In 
ordinary  organs  is  drawn  by  this  stop. 

P .  Vox  II umuna.— Tremulant,  which, 
hy  the  aid  of  a  FAN  WHEEL,  Imitates  the 


'L ' -il|l_hl -Kj  lill.'jl^'l  I 


without  a  moment’s  delay. 
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A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 


A  young  commercial  traveler  called  oa  a 
Dundee  tradesman,  a  ad  by  mistake  handed 
him  a  photograph  of  his  betrothed  instead  of 
his  business  card,  saying  that  he  represented 
that  establishment.  The  merchant  examined 
it  carefully,  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  returned  it  to  the  astonished 
man,  with  a  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  partnership 

Nothing  is  so  admirable  as  logic.  A  Ger¬ 
man  traveler  hurried  out  of  the  railway  car¬ 
riage,  tired  and  dusty,  and  seating  himself  at 
a  restaurant  table,  cried  out,  ‘'Waiter  bring 
me  a  beefsteak  !”  The  waiter  replied  that  he 
would  be  charmed  to  do  so,  but  it  took  twenty 
minutes  to  cook  a  steak,  while  the  train  only 
waited  10  minutes.  The  kindly  and  sweet- 
tempered  traveler  retorted,  “Well,  then, 
bring  me  half  a  beefsteak  1” 

A  grocer  grossly  insulted  Mrs.  Mose 
Schaumberg  the  other  day  without  intending 
it.  She  is  an  immensely  stout  woman,  and, 
stepping  upon  the  scales,  play  fully  requested 
the  grocer  to  weigh  her.  As  he  adjusted  the 
weights,  he  remarked  that  she  weighed  190 
pounds,  which  proved  to  be  her  exact  weight. 
‘‘How  did  you  come  to  guess  it  ?”  she  asked. 

‘  ‘I  am  used  to  guessing  at  weight.  I  weighed 
hogs  for  five  years  in  Cincinnati.” 


NEEDED  IN 


Every  Family. 


& 

LAl 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE. 
9-  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
Biliousness,  Hmulaehe, 
w'  /IvfiVi  \  Indisposition,  Ac, 

*  c  7  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

4  J •v nd  nil  other  system- 
regulating  medicines. 

tk m  i—  m‘<w  ■■■  the  DOSE  is  small, 

i^jCrT'l-nfr  THE  ACTION  PROMPT, 
TAril  A  ®  ™  THE  TASTF.  DELICIOUS. 

Ml Afi  flu  Ladies  and  children 

V/j/  like  it 

V  Price,  25  cent.  Large  box»«,  50  esnts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Tlie  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding 
Establishment  In  the  World. 

Perclierou -Norman  Horses 
WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  from  Vrtnw  nnd  Bred 

M.  TV.  OUNIIAM, 
Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

35  mile*  Wcit  of  Chicago, 

Prices  low  for  qual- 

M  EVERY  STALLION 

JL  GUARANTEED  A 

-J  *  B  Vox;  BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees. 
Registered  In  the  Perchernn  Stud  Hook  ol  France, 
and  the  I’ercheron-Normun  Stud  Book  of  the  Halted 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  >_ 


/V  f  \  P  Wkl  Wanted  (o  sell  mv  Watches 

rt  VJI  Im  I®  I  C9  Novelties  etc.  Sample 


Watch  Pree 


G.  M,  HANSON.  Chicago, 


gfUstfUaniw 


Moses  who  has  fished  for  several  hours  without  catching  anything,  has  now 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  A  BITE. 


Fear  Not. 

All  kidney  and  urinary  complaints,  espec" 
ially  Bright’s  disease.  Diabetes,  and  Liver 
troubles,  Hop  Bitters  w  ill  surely  and  lastingly 
cure.  Cases  exactly  like  your  own  have  been 
cured  in  your  own  neighborhood,  and  you 
can  find  reliable  proof  at  home  of  what  Hop 
Bitters  lias  and  can  do. 

Liver,  Kidney  and  Bright’s  Disease. 


A  medicine  that  destroys  the  germ  or  cause 
of  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  Kidney  and 
Liver  Complaints  and  lias  power  to  root  them 
out  of  the  system  is  above  all  price.  Such  a 
medicine  is  Hop  Bitters,  and  positive  proof  of 
this  can  be  found  by  one  trial ,  or  by  asking 
your  neighbors  who  have  been  cured  by  it 
— Aria 


aa  specified  In  advertisement. _ 

-r-j,  Hereby  agree.  under 

/  it  hisown  signal  lire  to  box 

Mil  _  _  and  deliver  upon  car*  at 

My  /  »  /Ifs  >1  _  Washington,  Now  Jer- 

stess-  .Mfc 

gy yCmmtfjffmeir.  :zs  iiir j*®.* 

'  Notice,  together  with 
"  only  8i»7. fit),  providing 
order  Ih  given  within  thirteen  days  from  date  of  this  newspaper,  or. 
If  you  lirdar  within  five  days,  a  further  ded  notion  of  $il  will  bo  allow¬ 
ed, and  ALL  FREIGHTS  M  I  I.L  BK  l'KEI'AI  H,  tho  regular  pries  being 
$1  111  without  the Kcnrh,  Book. and  Mmlc,  Money  promptly  rofU tided, 
with  I  merest  at  A  percent,,  if  not just  us  reprcoiifed  alter  ly  car'*  lose. 

lie  very  particular  to  givu  Name,  Post  Office,  County,  State,  Freight, 
Station,  and  on  what  Railroad.  I  who  sore  to  remit  by  Bank  Draft, 
P.  O  Mdfivy  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  by  Bank  Check.  V  ou  mar 
accept  by  telegraph  on  In.-t  day  und  remit-  by  mall  on  Ihattby.  which 
will  secure  Ibis  special  offer.  1  desiro  this  magnificent  Instrument 
Introduced  without  delay,  hence  this  special  price,  PROVIDING 
ORDER  IS  GIVEN  IMMEDIATELY.  VISITORS  WELCOME. 

Addrens  or  Call  upon  I  |“X  A  A|  |  CT  I  ET 

the  Manufacturer,  |  U  M  I®  I  E m  La  ■  ■ 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL. 

it  'tlfiH^Ttvo  Slioi-H.  it  is  cBpecmW^ffdotl  to 
warehouse  uho  Send  tor  doseripttvo  Circular 
and  Price-List..  ,  .  ,  .... 

8.  FREEMAN  St  SONH,  Racine,  Wis. 

SftliVfaototy  emiwm  *Itii*i  Yw  BtoOsitfl* 

fipok  .rtdreas.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Bmgliitmton,  N.  V. 


DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 

IIAL  «R£nTE£T  As, 'cultural  MPOiniA  An,  n  _  

U,„,.„„oco<THEACE:H^|y||*  b  G o 


THE  ACE! 


SPREADER 
PULVERI2ER&CARTg£M-.B|NgP 

Saves  Of)  per  cent,  nf  the  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
of  the  Manure,  noo  lead  spread  iti  one-tenth  the  time 
benefltt.t  ng  the  crop  on  much  u«  two  pitched  out  by 
hand.  I ndtnpciiniiblc  «*  tile  Mower  and  ReutM-r. 
In  the  cotton  BWtldPS  it  will  cave  tin!  labor  of  half  a 
dozenmeu.  Spreads  Mu ek,  Marl,  Ashes.  Lime.  Cotton. 
Seed.  etc.,  broadcast  or  In  drills.  For  illustrated  eats- 
logue  and  full  particulars  address  tho  nianufaclnrers. 
KEHII*  Ar  1)1  It  PEE  -H KG  I  O.  Hyrncune.  N.V. 


The  Victor  Rock  Drill 

WELL  BOILEK  AND  PUOSPEOTOH. 

Tho  lUploma  and  iVi»«  Medal  a  warded  It  at 
tha**CouteuniaI"  ill  1878.  Dcrutygi  raf  thm* 
Aand  machines  ordered  (a one  dag.  IWGuocl 

actlyo  Agent*  can  clenr  Sufi  per 
wreck*  Swul  tor  Circular*  and  Terms, 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS.  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  ft  HUBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days’  writing,  (’an  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  cure  to  preserve  llielr  individuality  In  writing. 

IMA  HIE.  TODD  A  HARD, 

Cor.  NaHMiiii  A  Liberty  Sta.  Nevv-YnrU. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARK  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


THE  VERMONT  SUCAR  4 
EVAPORATOR. 

Evaporates  strp  faster  with  less  labor.  >] '- 
making  more  ami  better  Sugar  with  great- 
,-r  economy  in  .  A. 

fuel  than  any  ’w  ! 

o  t  li  e  r,  a  1  a  o  i, 

APPLE  a%—  •  ■  L 

.1  I  I.LV  Ojf  j 

the  addition  of 

Sugar  or  any  foreign  substance.  Send  for  circulars. 

VT.  FAltn  MACHINli  CO. 

Hcilovv*  Falls,  Vl 


Made  and  sold  by  us  within 
9\J  year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 


riirrv  C-fixlno  ^r°iKbiIlg  from  90  to  160  lbs. 

1  1V6  mjlBS,  Price*  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  TTUr)  T^TTl 
send  for  our  20  Paijc-  Illustrated  Jd  |^,  Pj  P j . 
Circular  and  Price  List 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  *  Estal)lishedl832. 


IRADLElf  &  CO., 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

manufacturers  of 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adaptcU 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day, 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
seut  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO- 

John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BEATTY’S 

W  I  A  Magnificent  Holiday,  Birth- 
I  D  f!  1  N  (  /  J  day,  or  "Wedding  Present. 

UIIUnIIO*  M  M  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  Cabinet  Organ  for  your 
■■■  JH  Parlor,  Lodge,  Church,  or  Sabbath  School,  order 
the  “MOZART,”  or  If  you  are  nnable  to  buy  an  instrument  at  present, plea*#  write  me, 
suiting  your  reasons  why.  Let  me  hear  from  you  aajwav,  whether  you  buy  or  not.  fcJTPlease 
call  your  friends’  attention  to  this  advertisement.  In  this  way  you  can  aid  mein  making 
rales.  Every  Twenty  seven  Stop  Organ  sold  sells  others,  because  t’ t *'y  are  111"  I  v»t.  and  bring 
forlh,  at  Command  of  the  performer,  greatest  amount,  combinations,  and  variety  of  music 
Ocitml  to  A  rhumb  Pt|*>  Organ,  costing  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  BEAWY'S  PATENT  STOP 
ACTION,  which  Is  fully  scoured  at  tho  Tubed  ktnlca  Patent  Office.  Grand  effects  are 
obtained,  from  a  mere  whl»per  to  a  grand  burst  of  harmony.  The  Instrument  must  be  heard 
to  be  appreciated.  Read  tne  following  brief  description,  and.  If  possiblo,  send  your  order 
without  delay.  27  SI  ‘X*  O  Xs  S  AS  FOLLOIVSi 
1.  IHmiMc  Octere Conjiler. — IiooHIch the  6,  Naxuphone.  -  Tha  beautiful  effect  of 

power  of  the  Organ.  Oourdes  all  octavao.  this  Stop  t»*’  Beatty’s  farortte."  It  Is  very 

8.  l'owcrr..l  "H..x  but.- It  a... — New  and  cxe-'ilcrH  aud  uJJs  greatly  to  this  wotulcr- 
Ortglnal,  The  thundering  tonoB  produced  ful  Organ. 

aro  without  a  parallel  In  Organ  building,  ».  lil«pu*on.— Draws  a  full  set  of  tun*-  r 


STOP  ORGANS  0011  $57.^ 


Fully  Warrantea 
six 
(6)  "’ST ears. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS! 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  6,  1883 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1S83,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 
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BEST  WAY  TO  STORE  POTATOES. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL. 

The  potatoes  should  be  dug  as  soon  as  they 
have  matured.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  them  to 
nature  and  the  weeds  ;  for  nature  does  not 


and  are  liable  to  rot ;  the  potatoes  near  the 
surface  turn  green  and  become  worthless;  and 
if  the  weather  happens  to  be  warm  there  is 
danger  of  a  second  growth.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  losses  that  may  occur. 

Then  they  must  be  dug  and  stored  away. 
“  But,”  you  say,  “  it  will  not  do  to  store  them 
away  this  warm  weather.  They  will  spoil.’’ 
Yon  are  mistaken — sadly  mistaken.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  potatoes  should  be  stored  away, 


any  means.  But  if  the  withered  stalks  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  potatoes  are  ready  to  harvest, 
dig  them  though  the  ground  is  wet. 

As  soon  as  dug.get  them  into  the  shade.  The 
sun  will  soon  damage  them  ;  therefore  a  cool, 
cloudy  day  is  the  best  for  digging  potatoes. 
They  should  be  protected  from  the  wind  also, 
if  it  be  high  or  dry.  I  always  make  a  shelter 
of  boards  along  the  fence  or  on  tressels  under 
which  I  store  the  potatoes  until  they  are  per- 


cling  only  the  tighter.  Exercise  care  in  hand¬ 
ling.  Do  not  bruise  the  potatoes  or  knock  off 
the  skin.  Use  a  dat,  wooden  shovel  or  none 
at  all.  You  may  wouder  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  storing  potatoes.  Well,  the  object  of 
storing  potatoes  is  to  keep  them  and  these 
directions  are  important  to  be  observed  if  you 
want  to  keep  them  sound. 

But  to  speak  of  the  storing  proper.  The 
first  thing  to  consider  is  the  place  in  which  to 
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caro  anything  more  about  them,  and  the  weeds 
tire  too  sociable  to  be  good.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  leaving  the  potatoes  in  the 
ground  after  they  have  matured.  Their 
growth  is  ended.  There  is  much  to  be  lost; 
they  will  become  impregnated  with  water 


Sketches  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair.— Fig.  647. 


whether  the  sun  is  as  hot  as  on  India’s  coral 
strand,  or  the  zephyrs  blow  as  cold  as  on 
Mount  Uewhillikius. 

Potatoes  should  be  dug  when  the  ground  is 
dry  ;  for  if  the  ground  is  wet  the  soil  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  tubers,  and  this  is  not  desirable  by 


fectly  dry.  You  must  not  exclude  all  air. 
There  must  be  sufficient  circulation  to  dry  the 
tubers.  If  they  have  beou  dug  when  the 
ground  was  wet  and  the  soil  has  adhered,  rub  it 
off  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry.  Do  not  attempt 
to  rub  it  off  while  moist,  for  this  will  make  it 


store  them.  The  best  place  is  a  dry,  properly 
ventilated,  dark  cellar,  of  a  temperature  of 
about  40  degrees  Fahr.  If  you  have  uot  this 
you  must  resort  to  pits.  I  most  frequently 
see  these  made  circular  in  shape.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  are  made  in  this  form,  for  this 
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shape  is  the  most,  difficult  to  make  and  re¬ 
quires  the  most  covering  in  proportion  to  the 
storage  capacity.  The  pits,  or  more  properly, 
trenches,  should  be  made  on  sloping,  well 
drained  land,  as  water  increases  the  danger  of 
frost.  The  trench  should  be  one  foot  deep,  of 
any  -width,  hut  about  four  feet  is  the  most, 
convenient,  and  as  long  as  is  needful.  Fill 
with  potatoes,  and  ridge  them  up  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  till  they  slope  down  to  the  edge  at  an 
angle  of  30  degrees.  Cover  slightly  with  straw 
and  over  this  put  a  very  light  covering  of 
earth.  When  freezing  weather  approaches, 
increase  the  layer  of  dirt  to  a  thickness  of  18 
inches.  Draw  a  furrow  along  each  side  of  the 
trench  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  If  a 
shed  of  hoards  is  constructed  over  the  trench 
to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  makes  as  good  a  place 
for  storage  as  a  cellar. 

I  used  to  store  mv  potatoes,  especially  the 
early  ones,  in  the  barn  or  under  a  shed  till 
t  old  weather,  because  I  feared  that  if  I  put 
them  directly  in  the  cellar  they  would  rot. 
But.  I  have  found  that  if  they  are  dry  and 
clean,  they  can  be  put  at  once  in  any  place 
suitable  without  danger  of  damage.  Putting 
them  under  a  shed  necessitates  one  additional 
handling,  and  the  labor  and  unavoidable 
damage  to  the  potatoes  are  both  to  be  avoided. 

Some  people  profess  great  respect  for 
nature’s  way  of  doing  things.  I  recently  read 
an  article  on  this  subject  by  such  a  person. 
He  said  that  nature  put  the  potatoes  in  the 
soil,  and  we  should  do  likewise:  therefore  pre¬ 
pare  a  layer  of  fine,  damp  soil,  then  a  layer  of 
potatoes,  then  another  layer  of  soil,  and  so  on. 
Now  I  understand  tliat  nature  indicates  that 
potatoes  stored  to  lecep,  and  not  to  grow  after 
a  while,  should  be  put  in  a  dark,  cool  and  dry 
place;  but  the  less  soil  about  them  the  better. 
The  more  soil,  the  greater  the  danger  of  sprouts 
ing.  Those  people  who  have  such  great  re¬ 
spect  for  nature’s  ways  should  not.  shoe  their 
horses,  stable  their  cattle,  shear  their  sheep, 
or  pluck  their  poultry  before  earing,  for  nature 
does  none  of  these  things. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  the  cellar  was 
perfectly-  dry  the  potatoes  might  lie  put  upon 
the  floor.  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  this, 
for  I  have  uever  tried  it;  hut  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  shall.  It  looks  to  me  too  much  like 
tempting  Providence.  Nor  do  I  consider 
storing  in  ban-els  much  better.  In  these  the 
potatoes  are  apt  to  become  damp.  At  any 
rate,  the  barrels  should  be  raised  several  inches 
from  the  floor.  Do  not  use  any  straw  in  the 
bins  or  ban-els.  It  draws  moisture  and  will 
mold,  while  mice  will  soon  domicile  in  it.  I 
like  storing  in  bins  best.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
sort  of  bins  I  use,  for  apples  as  well  as  pota¬ 
toes,  or  rather  how  I  make  them.  I  saw 
scantlings  into  pieces  three  feet  long  for  posts. 
In  the  center  of  these  I  nail  cross-pieces  four 
feet  long.  Now  I  have  the  frames.  I  lay  the 
floor  on  the  cross-pieces  and  nail  the  sides  and 
ends  to  the  posts.  This  makes  bins  four  feet 
wide,  sixteen  inches  deep  and  twenty  inches 
from  the  floor-.  They  may  be  made  any  length 
desired  Partitions  may  be  nailed  to  the 
posts  to  separate  different  varieties.  In  these 
bins  potatoes  will  keep  dry  because  they  are 
away  from  the  floor  and  the  air  can  circulate 
all  around  them ;  and  moisture  is  the  one  tiling 
to  he  avoided,  for  it  is  the  prime  productive 
agent  of  frost  and  decay.  Under  the  bins  I 
store  purapldns,  squashes,  etc. 

The  temperature  is  an  important  thing  to 
he  observed.  At  a  temperature  of  32  degrees 
potatoes  will  freeze,  and  when  once  frozen 
they  are  gone  forever;  and  a  temperature  of 
30  degrees  will  destroy  their  germinating 
power,  while  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
they  will  germinate.  As  I  have  before  said, 
about  40  degrees  is  the  right,  temperature. 


form  {Topics. 


See  that  the  cider  barrels  are  clean  and 
sweet  before  using . Cold  weather  is  ap¬ 

proaching;  tighten  up  the  poultry  houses  so 
that  the  fowls  will  be  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  Winter.  Lay  in  a  good  store 
of  oyster  shells  or  burnt  bone  or  bone  dust,  so 
that  the  hens  may  have  some  good  shell-pro¬ 
ducing  food.  Give  the  house  a  thorough 
whitewashing.  Bee  that  the  perches  are 
strong  and  firmly  held  up.  Fix  the  nests;  put 
in  clean  straw,  and  dust  a  little  sulphur  in 
them . Set  out  raspberry  and  black-ber¬ 

ry  plants  this  month.  Deeply  plow  and  cross¬ 
plow  the  ground,  and  enrich  the  land  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  variety  planted. 
Set  out  raspberries  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  blackberries  four  by  five  feet,  putting 
two  or  three  roots  in  a  place,  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  kind.  Just  before  the  ground  be¬ 


gins  to  freeze,  pile  the  earth  in  mounds  over 
the  hills  and  early  in  Spring,  after  liatd  frosts 
are  over,  level  it  down  again.  Are  you  afraid 
to  manure  your  vines?  You  need  not  he.  It 
will  pay  you  well.  The  vines  enjoy  a  good 
bit  of  manure  as  much  as  you  do  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkey.  Muck  is  excellent  for  them .... 

_ Bend  down  the  canes  of  your  choice  vines, 

and  cover  them  with  soil . Keep  your 

elbows  off  the  table  during  meal  time.... 

_ Dig  up  the  bulbs  of  Gladioli,  Tube-roses, 

Dahlias,  etc.,  and  store  away — a  cool  dry 
room  for  the  first  ;  a  waim  place  for  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  a  dry,  frost-proof  cellar,  for  the  last. 

. Bank  up  the  celery .  K  ep  the 

grapes  in  a  cod,  dry  room . ..Make  cut¬ 

tings  of  grape-vines,  and  either  plant  in  open 
ground  in  rich,  mellow  soil,  six  inches  apart, 
and  cover  wntb  leaves  or  some  other  protection 
or  bury  them  in  a  dry  place,  and  then  plant  iu 

the  Spring . Prune  grape-vines . 

Keep  the  mangolds,  beets,  and  c-arrots  from 
the  reach  of  the  frosts... .  ....If  the  apples 
are  placed  in  the  cellar,  see  that  no  specked 
ones  are  among  them,  and  do  not  have  them 
too  deep  in  the  bins.  Bee  that  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  passes  through  the  cellar,  until 

very  cold  weather  sets  in., . "When  root 

crops  are  placed  in  the  cellar,  dry  sand  may 
be  mixed  with  them,  as  it  tends  to  keep  them 

longer  and  in  better  condition . See  that 

the  bee-hives  are  clean,  dry-  and  tight,  and 
that  everything  possible  is  done  to  make  the 
bees  winter  successfully.  Have  plenty  of 
food  accessible  to  the  bees.  A  dry,  dark, 
frost-proof  cellar  or  room,  of  a  temperature 
between  35  and  45  degrees  F.,  will  form  the 
best  winter-quarters  for  bees,  and  if  such  a 
place  cannot  be  seem  ed,  the  nearer  it  comes 
to  the  standard  the  better.  If  left  out-of- 
doors,  a  box  roughly  made,  should  surround 
tho  hive,  leaving  on  all  sides,  a  space  of  a  foot 
to  he  packed  with  chaff  or  dry  straw;  a 
wooden  tube  ma\  lead  from  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  to  the  outside  of  the  box.. .  ..Rake  up 
the  leaves, and  put  them  on  the  strawberry  bed. 
Do  not  let  them  blow-  around  the  place,  hut 
use  them  iu  the  hot-beds,  for  banking  up 

around  the  cellar  walls,  or  for  bedding _ 

_ Give  the  fruit  trees  a  wash  of  lime,  pow¬ 
dered  aloes,  and  soot . The  political  sea¬ 

son  is  now  approaching.  Don’t  hang  around 
the  grocery  and  talk  politics ;  but  stay  at  home 
and  mind  your  own  business,  and  when  the 

time  comes,  vote  for  the  right  man . Use 

your  sorghum  begasse  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  can  be  used  profitably  for  fuel  or  paper 

stock,  and  cattle  and  horses  relish  it . 

Do  not  feed  sorghum  seed  for  milk,  as  it  is  of 
inferior  quality,  but  is  excellent  as  a  flesh -pro¬ 
ducing  food,  and  is  worth  more  than  oats _ 

....Though  this  mouth  is  neither  very  hot 
nor  very  cold,  shelter  is  an  important  item  in 
the  treatment  of  farm  stock.  The  earth  and 
air  are  dry  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
sun  is  hot;  the  animals  become  heated.  At 
night  the  dews  chill  their  heated  bodies,  drive 
the  blood  inward,  surcharging  the  internal  or¬ 
gans,  retarding  digestion  and  assimilation, 
producing  congestion  iu  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  by  lowering  vitality  paving  the  way 
for  disease.  Hogs  suffer  most  from  this  cause; 
but  no  class  of  farm  stock  escapes,  A  light 
cool  shelter  affording  a  retreat  from  the  mid¬ 
day  sun  and  a  covering  to  ward  off  the  falling 
dews  at  night,  will  prevent  these  troubles.  A 
roof  of  boards  answers  every  purpose.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  construct  all  the  shelter 
required:  yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  no  month, 
not  even  January-,  in  which  stock  need  shelter 
more  than  this.  Nor  is  there  any  time  w  hen 

it  is  more  neglected . . .  During  this  month 

horses,  cattle,  and  perhaps  sheep,  suffer  no 
more  than  usual  from  disease.  Among  cattle 
violent  diseases  are  generally  absent,  hut  they 
often  cease  to  thrive  and  loss  of  flesh  will  oc¬ 
cur  unless  1  he  farmer  is  very  vigilant.  The 
Fall  mins  set  in  during  this  mouth  and  unless 
the  sheep  have  a  dry  lot  and  are  well  bedded 
they  will  suffer.  These  cold  rains  prove  hurt¬ 
ful  to  all  stock  and  they  should  have  dry  shel¬ 
ters.  Cholera  is  most  virulent  and  prevalent 
among  hogs  at  this  time  and  the  fanner  should 
watch  constantly  for  its  first  appearance.... 

. ...  The  fanner  must  be  vigilant  because  the 
conditions  are  all  unfavorable  to  the  thrift  of 
animals.  The  change  of  food  must  be  weather¬ 
ed.  For  months  the  animals  have  feasted  up¬ 
on  greeu,  succulent  herbage  eusily  digested 
and  containing  a  large  percentage  of  w  ater. 
Their  digestive  organs  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  food  and  have  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  its  assimilation.  Now  the  grass 
loses  its  greenness  and  succulence  and  the 
change  to  dry,  hard  food  difficult  of  digestion 
is  begun.  The  supply  of  water  is  apt  to  tie- 
come  scant  and  the  quality  to  be  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  air  is  laden  with  malaria,  dust 
from  the  earth  and  dry  vegetable  fcrowth, 
particles  of  deeuying  animal  and  vegetable 

matter  and  the  pollen  of  weeds . Homes 

at  w-ork  should  he  fed  oats  at  noon.  An  oc¬ 
casional  feed  of  rye  will  do  them  good.  A 
little  bitter  bark  or  dried  sin  art- weed  will  act 
as  good  '‘bitters.”  An  occasional  pinch  of 


ashes  on  their  feed  and  salt  regularly  supplied 
will  give  tone  to  the  stomach.  Homes  run¬ 
ning  on  pasture  should  bo  brought  up  and 
treated  to  a  light  feed  of  oats,  corn,  or  rye 
night  and  morning.  Give  them  some  bright 
hay  to  nibble  at.  Colts  should  receive 
extra  food*  they  w-ill  lose  flesh  very  quickly. 
Chopped  feed  will  he  beneficial.  Cut  some 
green  coru  for  the  cows  and  sheep.  If  you 
have  sown  corn,  now-  feed  it  liberally.  Feed 
a  few  pumpkins  to  the  cows  morning  and 
evening  and  cut  some  turnips  for  them  aud 
the  sheep.  Give  the  sheep  and  stock  cattle  a 
few-  handfuls  of  grain  and  the  cow  s  some  bran 
and  meal  slops.  Give  the  lambs  short  feeds 
of  meal  and  rye  and  notice  their  condition 
closely.  Cows,  stock  cattle,  aud  sheep  w-ill  be 
thankful  for  a  semi-oecasional  feed  of  chaff,  a 
bunch  of  hay,  and  daily  allowances  of  salt. . . . 
...  The  hogs  suffer  most  and  their  food  should 
receive  close  attention.  Provide  a  variety. 
Do  not  feed  com  alone.  Feed  the  pumpkins 
that  you  raised  among  the  corn.  Pick  up  the 
potatoes  too  small  for  market  and  the  fallen 
apples  not  w  anted  for  cider,  and  feed  them  to 
the  hogs.  Bw-ing  your  large  iron  kettle  in  the 
hog  lot  and  cook  those  turnips  you  have  raised 
on  the  early  potato  patch ;  mix  w  ith  turnips, 
bran,  com  meal,  and  a  very  little  salt,  and 
feed  in  troughs.  See  that  the  hogs  get  ashes, 
charcoal,  and  salt  regularly.  Save  all  vege¬ 
table  scraps  and  greasy  w-ater  and  refuse  milk 
for  the  slop  barrel,  w  hich  keep  one-third  full 
of  bran  and  corn-meal.  Begin  feeding  the 

hogs  three  light  meals  per  day- . It  is 

essential  that  stock  should  have  good  water. 
During  tile  dry  months  of  Summer  the  creeks 
were  converted  into  chains  of  stagnant  pools 
which  received  the  excrement  and  bodily  ef¬ 
fluvia  of  hogs,  cattle  aud  horses,  and  are  now 
full  of  the  germs  of  disease.  The  Fall  rains 
bring  to  the  streams  further  burdens  of  filth, 
decay  ing  matters  from  the  surface  of  the  laud, 
while  they  are  rarely  copious  enough  to  create 
such  a  current  in  the  creeks  as  w-ill  remove 
these  impurities.  At  no  other  season  of  the 
year  is  the  water  of  pools,  ponds  and  creeks 
not  fed  by  living  springs,  so  foul.  Farm 
stock  of  all  kinds  should  be  w-aterod  from 
wells  from  which  the  surface  w-ater  is 
excluded  by  banks  of  clay  around  the  curbs. 
The  hot  suu  of  midday,  the  congestion  and  re¬ 
act  Unary  fever  produced  by  the  chilly  nights, 
the  inhalation  of  dust  from  the  earth  and  dead 
vegetable  growth  and  the  pollen  of  weeds, 
and  the  change  from  greeu,  succulent,  to  dry, 
hard  food,  produce  in  animals  intense  thirst 
that  must  be  allayed  by  pure,  cold  water. 


VIEWS  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
MANURE. 


w.  L.  DEVEREATX. 


In  no  other  direction  is  effort  better  ex¬ 
pended  than  in  the  manufacture  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  supply  of  plant-food  in  the  shape 
of  barnyard  manure.  With  careful  attention 
to  its  manipulation,  and  a  keen  vigilance  and 
personal  supervision  of  its  application,  the 
farmer’s  w-allet  may  glow  fat  with  no  risk 
that  his  land  will  grow  lean.  Though  the 
land  should  not  receive  any  manure  except  at 
uniform  intervals,  as  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  provided  a  crop  of  clover  intervenes,  a 
course  of  continual  cropping  may  he 
practiced  for  years  without  Joss  of 
strength  in  the  soil.  The  excellent 
method  of  piling  and  composting  and 
the  still  better  one  of  keeping  the  manure  uu 
der  shelter  are  generally  exceptional,  the  rule 
among  farmers  being  to  allow  it  to  accumulate 
iu  the  open  yard  from  the  working  down  of 
the  straw-stack,  partly-  for  food,  but  mostly 
for  bedding,  for  the  barnyard  stock.  The 
important  additions  from  the  stables  and 
sheep  quarters  are  also  deposited  in  the  yard, 
all  remaining  intact  until  the  annual  drawing 
out  of  all  available  manure  for  the  wheat 
crop  Quite  a  large  number  of  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  follow-  the  erroneous  practice  of  lira  wing 
out  a  great  portion  of  the  only  slightly  fer¬ 
mented  manure  in  the  Spring  for  corn  aud 
some  other  erops,  instead  of  keeping  it  until 
more  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  then  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  land  for  wheat,  and  also  to 
give  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  clover  fol- 
lowing.tuus  rendering  its  effects  doubly  lasting 
and  beneficial. 

With  a  goodly  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
swine  and  sheep,  especially  sheep,  ladonging 
to  the  farm,  euougli  manure  will  he  accumu¬ 
lated  to  cover  an  area  one-quarter  as  largo  as 
that  from  which  their  food,  und  bedding  were 
produced:  that  is,  the  straw-  from  100  acres — 05 
being  wheat  and  barley — converted  into  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  will  cover  25  acres.  By  judicious 
management  the  manure  may  be  made  to 
cover  very  well  one-third  of  the  area  from 
which  the  “raw  materials’’  were  raised;  tliat 
is,  83  acres  may  be  abundantly-  fertilized  with 
the  manure  made  from  (he  straw  and  hay 
produced  on  100  acres.  By  purchasing  feed 
and  wintering  and  fattening  stock  not  lielong- 


iug  to  the  farm,  the  amount  of  manure  may, 
of  course,  be  increased  to  auy  limit. 

Among  numerous  ways  of  drawing  out  ma¬ 
nure,  none  is  more  practical  or  expeditious 
than  the  use  of  tw-o  wagons  and  one  team,  the 
driver  unloading  and  one  man  in  the  yard  do¬ 
ing  the  loading-.  If  the  manure  is  to  be^rawn 
only  a  short  distance,  two  men  are  required, 
although  I  know  of  an  instance  where  one 
man  kept  three  wagons  going,  pitching  on  BO 
loads  in  one  day;  but  he  was  completely  pros¬ 
trated  for  a  week  afterwards. 

There  is  no  other  operation  to  which  it  is 
more  important  to  call  the  dose  and  continual 
attention  of  farmers  than  the  unloading  of 
manure  in  piles  ready-  to  be  spread,  both  as  to 
the  right  distance  of  the  piles  apart  and  the  ex¬ 
act  places  where  the  land  needs  manuring  most, 
anil  the  uniformity  snd  Straightness  of  the 
rows.  Vast  quantities  of  manure  are  annually 
wasted,  or  rather  misapplied  and  over  ap¬ 
plied, beiug  drawn  out  in  a  hurry  aud  deposit¬ 
ed  many  times  on  portions  of  the  field  w-hieh  do 
not  need  it  the  most,  a  whole  load  being  often 
thrown  off  in  three  or  four  heaps  not  ten  feet 
apart.  Likely  enough  it  is  only  because  an 
overabundance  isoften  applied  to  theacre,and 
because  it  is  frequently  carelessly-  spread,  that 
the  full  benefits  are  not  always  obtained. 
Even  a  somewhat  scanty  but  very-  uniform 
application  nearly  always  gives  better  returns 
than  a  lavish  one.  Prudence  should  seek  to 
distribute  the  manure  over  the  largest  area 
possible,  the  aim  being  to  maintain  the  whole 
field  at  a  uniform,  superior  medium,  rather 
than  a  small  part  at  the  maximum  and  a 
greater  part  at  the  miuimum  condition  of  fer¬ 
tility. 

A  wagon  load  of  manure  of  the  usual  size, 
contains  from  50  cubic  feet  to  half  a  cord ;  but 
a  squarely-shaped,  large  load  contains  72  cubic 
feet.  The  number  of  piles  this  will  make 
ranges  from  eight  to  twelve,  placed  from  20 
to  24  feet  apart.  A  good  application  should  be 
niue  piles  to  the  load— six  bushels,  or  eight 
cubic  feet  to  each  pile,  placed  24  feet  apart — 
an  interval  not  exceeding  very  much  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  hind  end  of  the  dump  hoards  to 
the  homes'  noses,  making  eight  loads,  or  four- 
and-a-half  cords  to  the  acre. 

Spreading  manure  by  hand  cannot  excel  the 
work  of  the  machine  spreader;  but  the  farm 
hand  who  can,  aud  invariably  does,  adroitly 
spread  the  manure  evenly  over  the  land  and 
who  understands  how  to  handle  the  fork  so  as 
to  tear  every  forkful  into  fragments  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  to  a  manure  plot  an  appearance 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  flock  of  blackbirds 
feeding  in  the  stubble,  rather  than  that  of 
ducks  or  larger  fowls,  competes  very  closely 
with  machine  work,  and  should  certainly  win 
his  employer’s  confidence.  A  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  manured  plot  is  sometimes  like  that  of  a 
great  number  of  immense  cart  wheels  without 
feloes.  The  spokes  are  very  distinct  and  the 
hubs  still  more  so.  This  sort  of  manuring  is 
wasteful. 

The  practice  of  spreading  manure  over  a 
whole  field  a  long  time  before  plowing  is  maui 
festly-  wasteful,  although  there  is  much  good 
testimony-  to  the  contrary.  Manure  is  spread 
on  the  surface  of  plowed  ground  by  mauy  tar- 
mem  who  are  zealous  advocates  of  the  “top- 
ilressing”  system.  While  it  is  customary  to 
harrow  it  in  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  very 
much  still  remains  on  the  surface,  and  a  great 
share  of  the  elements  of  fertility  are  evapo¬ 
rated  from  it  into  the  air  and  disseminated 
through  that  vast  store-house  aud  upper  labo¬ 
ratory-  of  plant  food.  Manure,  when  plowed 
in,  sustains  no  loss  upward  o»*  downward  in 
ordinary  soils.  W a  ter  is  the  conveyor,  in  one 
cuse  carrying  fertility  upward  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  iluriug  the  process  of  evaporation,  and 
in  the  other  bearing  it  downward  into  the 
basement  store-house  and  laboratory,  where 
all  the  nutritive  elements  are  secured  aud 
stored  from  the  process  of  percolation,  even  in 
case  of  manure  lyiug  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  and  not  over  20  per  cent,  of  plowed-in 
manure  is  in  that  situation,  all  of  which  is  dis* 
solved  and,  having  been  borne  downward  by 
water,  will  have  been  caught  up  and  retained  by 
the  soil  filter  before  reaching  a  depth  beyond 
the  reach  of  clover  roots.  Evaporation  occurs 
deep  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
at  the  surface;  but  bore  aguiu,  the  soil  filters 
into  itself  all  that  the  vapory  water  tries  to 
carry  away.  Evaporation  operates  during  a 
greater  share  of  the  days  of  the  three  open 
seasons.  It  gathers  new  imputus  from  every 
precipitation — from  a  heavy  rainfall,  a  shower 
or  a  dew.  Percolation,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
tinuous,  happens  ouly  in  heavy  rains,  the 
Spring  season  or  rainy  years.  A  twelve- 
month  of  lysimeter  records  lately  made  public 
by  Dr.  Btnrtevaut,  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gives,  for  cultivated  land: — 
percolatiuu,  87.98;  evaporation,  62.07 percent, 
of  the  total  precipitation,  accounting  for 
the  entire  rainfall.  In  the  amount  of  evapora¬ 
tion  and  percolation  all  differences  are  due  to 
conditions  of  soil  aud  situation.  Borne  soils 
allow  the  free  pussage  of  water,  and  in  these 
moisture  percolates  more  freely  and  to  greater 
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depths,  and  the  soil  does  not  catch  up  as  readi" 
ly  the  foreign  elements  in  the  water,  while 
some  of  the  same  class  of  soils  in  different  sit¬ 
uations  allow  the  easy  sopping  up  of  water 
from  greater  depths,  aided  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction,  and  from  these,  therefore,  the  evap¬ 
oration  is  greater. 

Surface  manuring  gives  most  excellent  re¬ 
turns  in  case  of  the  first  crop,  say,  wheat;  but 
it  does  not  beuefit  the  very  essential  clover 
growth  following  as  much  as  plowed-iu  ma¬ 
nures.  YVo  need  only  apply  a  few  simple  and 
clear  experiments  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  common-sense  of  science  (and  indeed  com¬ 
mon-sense  should  be  the  whole  of  science),  to 
understand  that  top-dressing  involves  a  flying 
away  of  some  of  our  nitrogenous  possessions; 
while  it  bestows  upon  the  first  crop  almost  all 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fertility  in  the  appli¬ 
cation,  adding  the  scantiest  amount  to  the  store 
of  resources  iu  the  soil. 

- - 

Judgment  Needed  in  Applying  Ashes. 

Is  there  not  danger  of  throwing  money  away 
iu  ashes  if  not  used  with  judgments  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  been  cleaning  up  several  fields 
of  inch  bottom  laud  heavily  timbered,  aud 
have  burned  logs  and  brush  freely  on  the  land. 
On  some  large  logs  1  have  piled  smaller  ones 
aud  wood  aud  burned  them  off  time  after  time. 
Before  they  were  finally  disposed  of,  tho  ashes 
would  be  thick  on  the  ground.  In  other  places 
smaller  piles  would  be  burned  and  tho  ashes 
would  be  turned  under  without  scattering, 
yet  1  never  could  tell,  from  the  crop,  where 
any  but  one  of  those  ash  piles  had  been.  The 
ground  is  very  rich  1  admit;  but  the  crop  will 
indicate  where  logs  have  rotted,  and  I  think  u 
mail  of  stable  manure  would  make  its  mark. 
On  this  ground  potato  bugs  do  nut  thrive  at 
all,  whether  it  is  because  the  ground  is  so  fully 
supplied  with  potash  as  to  flavor  the  vines, 
or  because  the  rank  growth  causes  them  to  be 
unpalatable  to  the  pests ;  but  the  tubers  are  of 
the  best  quality.  1  am  sure  mouey  invested 
iu  ashes  ou  my  soil  would  be  wasted,  w.w.k 


Uural  (topics . 

notes  on  back  numbers. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

I  think  Mr.  Purnell’s  experience  (page  535) 
with  the  Agriculturist,  Hovey  and  Triomphe 
de  Gaud  Strawberries  is  the  experience  of  99 
growers  in  1UQ  who  have  tried  them.  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  worthless  m  plant  tmd  fruit;  tio- 
vey  is  too  delicate  aud  tender  aud  in  every 
way  too  uncertain  for  profit;  while  Triomphe 
is  a  first-class  amateur  berry  ou  strong  land, 
and  the  only  foreign  strawberry  that  has 
proved  valuable  in  America. 


It  is  a  hard  thing  to  prove  a  negative,  aud 
Mr.  Beliman,  iu  his  article  on  raising  cream 
(page  535)  can  ouly  say,  iu  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ment  Unit  cream  raised  in  12  hours  at  45  de¬ 
grees  makes  the  same  quality  of  butter  as 
cream  raised  iu  24  hours  at  50  degrees  or  in  30 
hours  at  02  degrees,  that  it  doesn’t  work  so 
with  him.  That  proves  just  nothiug  ut  all. 
That  sort  of  “argument  '  is  just  as  good 
against  10,000  men  who  have  done  it,  as  it  is 
against  one,  and  no  better.  But  Mr.  L.  is 
right  in  preferring  creamers  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  Also  they  help  many  unskillful 
workers  to  make  a  marketable  article  which 
otherwise  they  never  would,  and  thus  effect 
a  great  saving  to  the  country. 


The  Editor  says  (puge  535)  that  we  never 
shall  find  the  earliest  kinds  of  sweet  corn  with 
large  ears.  If  “very’’  were  inserted  be¬ 
fore  “large,”  the  statement  could  be  agreed  to 
by  all;  but  the  Early  Marblehead's  ears  under 
good  culture,  are  10  inches  long  with  large 
Kernels.  Its  bad  fault  is  the  red  cob  that  stains 
the  com  iu  cooking.  (.The  ear  is  very  small 
with  us. — Eds.] 

Did  anybody  ever  know  anjr  “legislation 
against  weeds”  (page  540)  to  be  enforced  in 
ttiis  country!  Our  statute  books  are  crowded 
with  laws  which  it  is  no  poreon's  obligatory 
duty  to  see  enforced,  and  which  therefore 
never  arc  enforced.  Those  weed  laws  are 
among  them.  Laws  never  enforce  themselves. 
Even  iu  Massachusetts  such  au  important  law 
us  that  requiring  insurance  companies  to  be 
examined  every  three  years,  although  there  is 
u  commissioner  whoso  special  aud  sworn  duty 
it  is  to  do  it,  lias  been  almost  utterly  disre¬ 
garded,  according  to  a  recent  report.  We 
nave  far  too  fuauy  such  laws — what  is  tho  use 
of  more! 


Rural,  Sept.  L. — And  01  the  “Fair  Num¬ 
ber;”  how  tho  RURAL  continues  to  outdo  itself, 
having  no  other  rivals  to  eclipse!  Can  you 
do  it  agaiu,  next  year  [?  Eds.] 

Mu.  Powell’s  article  on  “Holsteius”  (page 
550)  is  interesting.  In  tho  last  30  years  the 


Dutch  have  greatly  increased  the  size  of  their 
cattle,  and  to  some  extent  the  flow  of  milk, 
but  1  do  not  think  the  present  style  any  better 
(nor  so  good  in  a  rough  country)  for  the 
dairy  than  the  old  Jarvis  importation,  made 
into  Vermont  so  long  ago,  and  whose  descend¬ 
ants  are  still  to  be  found  here  in  several  herds. 
This  stock  crosses  kiudly,  too,  on  the  natives, 
and  makes  excellent  dairy  animals  for  butter 
or  cheese.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  present 
strain,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  The  cross 
is  too  violent,  and  the  product  very  ill-shaped. 

How  far  north  lias  the  “Salome  Apple” 
(page  551)  been  tested?  Very  few  apples  of 
Illinois  origin  are  very  hardy,  and  none  “iron¬ 
clad,”  so  far.  The  Edgar  Red  Streak  (VVal- 
bridge)  is  the  hardiest — not  hardier  than 
Fameuse. 


I  see  I  am  distanced.  I  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  a  yellow  wrinkled  pea  which  I  intended  to 
christen  with  the  Rural’s  name,  but  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  got  in  ahead  of  me.  I  feel  bad. 

Rural,  Sept.  8. — Mrs.  Fisher  can  have  her 
wish  for  dwarf  cherry  trees  (page  5SD)  grati¬ 
fied  when  Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  has  sufficiently  increased  his 
stock  of  the  Russian  cherries  procured  by  him 
in  his  visit  to  Northern  Europe  last  Summer- 
In  his  report  for  1882  he  says:  “The  cherry 
orchards  of  Vladimir  are  planted  about  10  feet 
each  way.  V’  ladimir  orchardists  decide  that 
they  bear  better  trained  as  bushes,  which  of¬ 
ten  have  three  or  four  stems.”  These  Russian 
cherries  are  said  to  be  very  good  in  quality, 
and  of  fair  size. 


B.  F.  J.’s  article  on  muck  (page  51*2)  con¬ 
tains  the  substance  of  all  that  is  needed  to  be 
known  about  it.  Our  best  farmers  in  Ver¬ 
mont  value  muck  highly,  and  know  the  good 
from  tho  bad.  But  ail  are  not  good  farmers. 


The  Rural’s  prize  essays  have  all  been 
good.  Mr.  \V alker's  (page  502)  is  very  good. 
It  is  plainly  written  from  au  experience  which 
has  taugbt  the  writer  much  that  is  worth 
knowing  aud  telling. 


Rural,  Sept.  15. — I  am  glad  to  see  so  cap¬ 
able  a  judge  as  Mr.  Bensel  give  a  good  report 
of  the  Y’ergeunes  Grape.  Though  a  Vermont 
variety,  it  ouly  reaches  perfection  iu  the 
southern  port  of  the  State  aud  along  Lake 
Champlain,  its  remarkable  keeping  quality, 
in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  maxes  it  ot  spe¬ 
cial  value,  both  to  amateurs  aud  commercial 
growers.  [That  is  very  time,  but  Mr.  Bensel 
makes  it  too  early. — Eds.] 


The  Brighton  Grape  is  one  of  the  best 
suited  to  the  North.  Why  anybody  wants 
Hartford  when  he  can  have  Brighton  it  is 
hard  to  see.  Salem  is  also  an  early  grape,  aud 
the  only  one  I  know  that  is  quite  good  to  eat 
iv hen  not  more  than  half  ripe. 


Mr.  Campbell  is  terribly  “down”  on  the 
Niagara  Grape  (page  008).  There  seems  to  be 
too  much  feeling,  not  of  tho  best,  in  what  he 
says.  Rural  readers  will  certainly  hope  for 
better  things  than  he  prophesies  in  regard 
to  the  Rural  distribution  of  seeds.  But  why 
caunot  you  distribute  seeds  of  some  good 
variety  every  year?  I  believe  it  would  be 
appreciated,  and  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  could  do  towards  giviug  us  the  perfect 
grape. 

Mrs.  Fisher’s  article  about  Cailyle  (page 
013)  leads  me  to  say  that  a  man  with  a  genius 
for  a  wife,  is  apt  to  have  even  a  worse  time. 
Carlyle  did  provide  the  supplies,  but  what  do 
the  female  geuuises  contribute  to  domestic 
bliss! 


dvlumcititurul. 


HOW  TO  GROW  AN  OSAGE  ORANGE 
HEDGE. 


In  tho  following  article  I  propose  to  give 
rentiers  of  the  Rural  the  results  <>r  several 
years’  experience  with  the  Osage  Orange  as 
a  hedge  plant,  its  likes,  dislikes,  enemies,  aud 
the  method  of  nmuttgmg  )t  so  as  to  obtain  a 
good,  reliable  hedge  in  from  tour  to  six  years. 

Thu  Osage  Orange  Mill  grow  and  do  well  on 
any  common  farm  land,  but  best  on  a  deep 
sandy  loam.  It  bears  heat  and  dry  weather 
well,  loves  good  cultivation,  aud.  as  a  ride,  is 
more  neglected  than  anything  a  farmer  plants. 
It  dislikes  marshy,  low  grounds;  it  is  no  use 
to  try  it  there;  by  so  douig.  time  aud  mouey 
are  ouly  wasted.  Its  enemies  here  are  the 
pouched  gophers — cure,  a  little  strychnine  iu 
a  small  potato  dropped  iu  their  holes. 

A  hedge  can  be  raised,  laid  aud  trimmed 
ready  to  turn  stock  for  05  cents  per  rod.  Lost 
afterwards,  lj-j  cent  per  rod  for  trimming, 
and  burning  thorns.  Trim  once  a  year  aud 


don't,  neglect  it.  First-class  plants  cost  $1.7° 
to  $2  per  thousand,  and  buy  no  other  kind , 
Reject  all  small  plants  or  plant  them  by  them¬ 
selves.  Spread  the  bundles  and  heel  in  as  soon 
as  you  get  them.  Never  expose  them  to  wiud 
and  sun  more  than  you  can  possibly  help. 
Just  before  planting  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  the  yellow 
part  about  eight  inches  long;  trim  the  tops 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  yellow  line. 

Plow  the  fence  row  deep  and  harrow 
thoroughly ;  set  your  sight  stakes  iu  a  true 
liDe.  (I  use  lath  edgewise).  You  will  need  a 
strong  cord,  say  two  rods  long,  to  set  by,  with 
a  peg  at  each  end.  Set  the  hue  and  drop  the 
plants  at  intervals  of  10  inches — about  20 


Section  Trimmed  Ready  to  Lay  Down  — 


Fig.  a51. 

plants  to  the  rod.  Set  the  spade  in  the 
ground  to  the  shoulder;  lean  it  forward:  set 
the  plant  in  the  opening  behind  the  spade  aud 
withdraw  the  latter.  A  boy  should  follow  aud 
cover  the  plant  to  the  tip ,  and  tramp  the 
ground  firm.  A  very  little  practice  will 
enable  one  to  set  the  plants  about  10  inches 
apart.  If  they  are  set  much  closer  than  that, 
the  roots  will  crowd  each  other  aud  the  plant 
will  be  killed  out.  A  man  and  boy  can  easily- 
set  80  rods  per  day.  Get,  say.  one  tenth  more 
plants  than  will  he  needed ;  put  them  in  at  the 
end  of  the  row,  half  the  usual  distances 
apart:  that  is,  in  au  80-rod  string.  72  rods 
will  l>e  set  10  inches,  and  eight  rods,  five 
inches  apart. 

Give  clean,  thorough  cultivation  until  July 
10th;  then  stop.  Don't  keep  on  plowing  and 
scratching  till  Fall  because  the  straights  green 
line  looks  so  nice  on  the  black  ground.  Let 
the  ground  settle  for  YY'inter.  for  the  first 
YV inter  is  the  dangerous  time  for  a  hedge. 


Osage  Hedge,  Section  Laid  —Fig.  <*52. 


Early  in  September,  cut  the  tops  off  ;  that  is, 
cut  a  few  niches  off  the  top,  to  harden  the 
plant  by  checking  its  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
Host  is  iu  the  ground  in  December,  mulch  with 
some  old  straw  two  or  three  inches  deep  aud 
two  or  three  feet  on  each  side  of  row.  Dou’t 
use  old  hay  or  the  seed  may  prove  a  nuisance. 
Next  Spring,  in  April,  throw  off  the  mulch, 
and  cut  off  every  plant  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  first  pulling  up  the  extras  put  in  at 
the  ends  of  the  row.  If  a  dead  plant  is  found 
pull  it  up,  and  in  its  place  carefully  set  one  of 
the  extras  without  cutting  it  back. 

The  hedge  is  now  cut  off  close  to  the  grouud, 
except  the  “replants.”  If  more  than  one-tenth 
are  missing,  one  can  either  pull  up  plants 
from  the  end.to  replant  with,  or  else  plow  up 


aud  plant  afresh  This  year,  plmv  towards  the 
hedge  and  keep  clean;  no  mulch  is  required. 
v\  heu  the  plants  are  about  six  to  eight  feet 
high  aud  from  one  to  two  inches  iu  diameter 
is  the  time  to  lay  the  hedge  down.  I  lay  mine 
iu  March  or  April.  Take  a  hedge  knife  and 
trim  the  plants  up.  as  iu  Mg.  051.  Do  not  trim 
close;  leave  the  stubs  one  or  two  inches  ioug. 

The  cut  represents  a  section  of  the  hedge 
trimmed  ready  to  be  laid  down.  S.  S.  S.  S. 
are  tho  stainlanls,  and  the  dots  represent  the 
stubs  of  the  laterals.  These  make  catches  to 
hold  the  plants  down.  YY’hen  a  strong  hedge 
cannot  be  obtained ,  1  use  stakes  to  bind  tightly. 

A  w  ord  here  os  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  : — 
If  it  is  laid  at  au  augle  of  45  degrees,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  652,  it  will  throw  up  strong  shoots 


all  along.  If  it  is  laid  at  au  incline  greater 
than  45  degrees,  the  shoots  will  be  from  the 
bottom  third,  Fig.  053,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant 
will  die.  If  the  plants  are  laid  at  a  greater  angle, 
the  shoot  will  be  from  the  upper  third  princi¬ 
pally,  as  shown  at  Fig.  054.  Iu  this  section  of 
laid-down  hedge  the  Light  of  the  standard  is 
40  inches.  The  tools  needed  in  “laying  down” 
are  a  knife  to  trim  with,  ami  a  two-inch  long- 
handled  chisel  and  mullet.  Two  persons  are 
needed  for  the  job.  After  a  slit  has  been 
made  iu  each  plant  close  to  the  ground  aud 
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large  enough  to  permit  the  plant  to  bend  eas¬ 
ily,  one  person  holds  it  down  while  the  other 
weaves  it  between  the  standards  at  an  angle 
of  45  degress.  For  doing  this  the  proper 
time  is  September  or  early  Spring— say.  March. 

Arm  your  boy  with  a  long-handled  chisel 
and  a  mallet,  and  let  him  take  one  side  of  the 
hedge  and  the  hired  man  the  other,  with  his 
hedge  knife.  Cut  off  the  standards  about 
three  feet  high  aud  about  20  inches  apart  and 
weave  in  the  intermediate  plants;  let  the  boy 
with  his  chisel  cut  them  at  the  ground  just 
enough  to  let  them  bend  easily.  Now  nothiug 
can  go  through  that  hedge,  aud  this  is  the  only 
reliable  way  to  get  a  good  hedge.  All  the 
hedge  will  now  need  is  to  be  trimmed  on  the 
sides  and  top  each  year.  A  man  will  trim  SO 
rods  per  day.  Some  trim  in  the  Fail;  I  al¬ 
ways  have  trimmed  in  March  or  early  in  April. 
If  these  instructions  are  followed,  I  will  war¬ 
rant  a  good  hedge — in  this  section  of  the 
country  anyhow.  r.  j.  w,  moore. 

Warren  Co.,  Iowa. 


(t\)C  Poultrij  Uari). 


MANAGING  INCUBATORS. 


L.  S.  HARDIN. 


YY’hen  a  man  has  a  patent  incubator  to  sell, 
he  is  very  much  like  the  owner  of  a  horse 
who  is  anxious  to  sell  the  animal:  and  it  is 
well  to  indulge  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
skepticism  as  to  the  entire  truthfulness  of  his 
representations. 

For  instance,  when  he  says,  Mr.  So-and-So 
has  hatched  80  or  ‘J0  per  cent,  of  eggs  with  his 
machine,  the  probabilities  are  that  this  per 
cent,  was  taken  from  au  exceptionally  lucky 
hatch  ami  made  up  from  a  very  small  number 
of  eggs;  for  instance,  from  ten  ferti.e  eggs 
selected  out  of  fifteen  purchased  eggs,  eignt 
may  hatch,  and  this  is  an  80-per  cent,  hatch, 
though  at  first  sight  one  would  naturally  think 
that  the  speaker  meant  80  chicks  were  hatched 
from  100  eggs.  \V  itb  considerable  experience 
in  managing  incubators,  1  have  grave  doubts 
if  80  healthy  chicks  were  ever  taken  from 
100  fertile  eggs  with  an  incubator,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  can  be  done  with  hens. 

YVith  my  management  1  take  no  risks  with 
eggs  until  after  the  fifth  day;  that  is,  unless 
an  egg  shows  an  active  chick  in  it  on  the  fifth 
day,  I  take  it  out  and  if  it  is  perfectly  clear,  it 
is  used  on  the  table  :but  if  the  least  bit  clouded , 
it  is  boiled  for  chickeu  food.  The  egg  that  is 
fertile  and  above  suspicion  presents  in  the 
tester  the  appearance  shown  at  Fig.  050.  The 
dark  spot  in  the  upper  side  of  Die  egg  is  the 
embryo  chick,  aud  it  the  egg  is  rocked,  this 
dark  spot  M  ill  move  about  aud  appear  Quite 


Fertile  LiYJtli.  — Fig.  050. 


lively.  If  the  motion  is  very  dull,  or  if  it 
simply  floats  from  one  part  of  the  egg  to 
another  without  shoM’iug  any  eccentric  mo¬ 
tion,  then  the  chick  is  dead  aud  the  egg  should 
be  removed,  though  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it.  as  there  often  is  owing  to  the  opaque¬ 
ness  of  some  egg  shells  so  that  but  little  can  be 
seen,  tneu  make  a  small  circle  just  over  the 
date  outlie  shell,  aud  if  at  subsequent  exami¬ 
nations  this  egg  should  show  life,  then  draM'  a 
cross  through  the  circle. 

I  have  found  thermometers  to  vary  so  in  in¬ 
dicating  heat, that  with  practice  1  have  learned 
to  tell  the  proper  temperature  by  laying  the 
baud  on  the  eggs.  1  can  now  see  very  easily 
how  the  old  Egyptians  hatched  eggs  iu  caves 
without  the  aid  of  thermometers  or  our  other 
modern  appliances.  1  have  found  also  that 
the  left  hand  is  much  more  sensitive  to  vari¬ 
ations  of  temperature  than  the  light.  This,  1 
suppose,  is  due  to  the  extra  labor  performed 
with  the  right  hand,  which  creates  a  thicker 
skiu  ou  it  than  that  which  forms  on  the  idle 
lett.  .Persons  Mho  ore  left-handed  Mould 
probably  find  the  revei-se  experience  true. 

Thermometers  should  be  tested  before  used. 
This  can  be  easily  done  by  placing  them  side 
by  side,  w  itli  oue  for  a  standard,  iu  a  basin  of 
water,  and  with  a  lamp  heat  the  water  up  un¬ 
til  the  mercum  that,  is  lowest  rises  above  105 
degrees.  First  number  the  thermometers,  and 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  w  hen  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  selected  as  a  standard 
reaches  the  point  of  08  degrees,  w  ritedown  the 
points  indicated  by  all  the  others.  Repeat 
this  as  Die  standard  reaches  each  degree  until 
105  is  attained,  then  remove  the  lamp  aud  re¬ 
peat  the  process  as  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
ui< imeter  recedes  This  last  record  is  much  more 
reliable  taken  by  the  falling  temperature  than 


the  one  taken  on  the  rising  temperature,  for 
the  reason  that  the  lamp  heats  the  water  at 
one  or  two  points  only  ami  causes  currents 
that  affect  the  thermometers  differently;  but 
the  water  will  cool  with  much  greater  unifor¬ 
mity.  I  mark  my  thermometers  with  ink 
lines  at  98  mid  103  degrees,  and  keep  the  heat 
between  these  two  lines. 

In  the  incubator  I  am  now  using  there  are 
four  apartments  filled  with  eggs,  and  they 
vary  at  least  three  degrees  in  temperature, 
and  lam  not  yet  ready  to  pronounce  in  favor 
of  any  one  as  the  best,  I  have  had  such  vary¬ 
ing  fortune  in  each.  It  will  take  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  hatches  in  each,  with  strict  records  kept 
to  finally  decide  correctly  what  is  the  exact 
temperature  to  get  the  best  results.  Writers 
generally  state  that  there  are  two  conditions 
that  vary  this  result.  In  Summer  a  better 
hatch  can  be  obtained  if  the  incubator  is  run 
two  degrees  lower  thanitshould  beiu  Winter. 
I  know  cream  will  churn  best  below  62  de¬ 
grees  in  Summer,  and  above  this  temperature 
in  Winter,  and  it  may  be  that  the  same  or  a 
similar  cause  will  affect  egg  hatching.  Then 
the  age  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  has  much  to  do 
it  is  said,  with  the  amount  of  heat  thrown  off 
by  the  egg.  It  is  claimed  by  some  writers 
that  a  chick  as  it  matures  generates  heat,  and 
thus  helps  to  heat  up  the  chamber  that  con¬ 
tains  the  eggs,  and  that  therefore,  the  incuba¬ 
tor  should  be  run  at  a  lower  temperature  as 
the  eggs  approach  hatching  time.  I  am  not 
altogether  sure  of  the  correctness  of  this  con¬ 
clusion.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of— that  eggs 
with  nearly  matured  chicks  in  them  cool  off 
much  more  rapidly  than  fresher  eggs.  If  the 
little  fellows  generate  this  extra  heat  it  seems 
to  me  they  should  show  it  when  the  eggs  are 
set  out  to  cool  once  a  day. 

There  are  two  “  motive  powers”  in  use  with 
incubators.  The  machinery  for  cutting  off 
or  letting  on  the  heat  is  usually  managed  by 
either  electricity  or  the  thermostatic  bar. 
Having  used  both,  I  would  advise  the  beginner 
not  to  touch  the  former  unless  he  is  a  skilled 
and  bora  electrician.  The  battery  or  some¬ 
thing  connected  with  it  that  I  was  using,  got 
out  of  order  and  long  before  I  could  master  the 
subject  the  eggs  were  all  stone-cold,  though 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  protect  them. 
Electric  power  is  a  little  too  occult  for  the 
average  citizen,  and  having  seen  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  steady  work  in  lighting 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  with  electricity,  1  have 
concluded  that  this  motive  power  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  mastered  by  experts  for  raw  hands 
to  depend  upon  it.  The  thermostatic  bar  is 
not  too  reliable,  as  an  encyclopedia  will  tell 
one,  and  as  a  little  reliance  upon  it  with  a  few 
hundred  eggs  at  stake, w 01  soon  convince  him. 
But  one  at  least  knows  the  principle  upon 
which  it  works,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  stand-still  a 
little  study  will  usually  point  out  the  location 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  well  also  to  know  that 
time  or  seasoning,  as  it  is  called,  marks  de¬ 
cided  changes  in  case  of  thermometers  and 
thermostatic  bars.  It  is  therefore  well  to  test 
the  thermometers  over  again  every  three  or 
four  months  and  they  will  tell  whether  the  py¬ 
rometer  is  doing  honest  work  or  not. 

I  am  working  out  several  problems  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  incubator,  and  will  bo  happy  to  do 
what  I  can  to  solve  anv  mystery  that  the 
reader  would  like  explained. 


THE  BLUEBERRY. 


I  have  often  heard  those  who  lived  in  the 
Adirondacks  boast  of  the  blueberry.  It  is 
there  a  fine  fruit,  but  does  not  equal  its  kin¬ 
dred  grown  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  the  mountain  rigors  of  our  lake 
land,  the  bush  is  very  low,  and  the  crop  not 
very  profuse.  It  gl  ows  there,  too,  mostly  on 
very  dry,  open  ground;  but  In  Connecticut,  it 
makes  its  home  in  moist  or  quite  wet  footings, 
and  grows  up  to  a  bush  of  some  three  to  six 
feet  high, 

I  much  prefer  the  more  southern  variety. 
It  grows  finely  and  bears  well  under  cul¬ 
ture.  It  stands  transportation  to  any  good 
garden  soil.  Our  veteran  nurseryman,  N,  H. 
Lindley,  had  a  row  of  some  100  feet  in  which 
were  three  varieties.  One  was  very  much 
more  prolific  and  finer  than  the  others.  They 
plant  blueberries  averaging  as  large  as  the 


would  have  come  of  it.  Perfect,  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  often  occur  on  the  same 
plant.  Eds.] 

Perhaps  the  following  scheme  may  be  of 
use  to  the  Rural  readers.  I  have  a  “Con¬ 
temporaneous  Index”  to  the  Rural  which  I 
run  in  this  way: — The  first  six  pages  of  a 


largest  Cherry  Currants,  the  only  trouble 
was,  that  the  birds  knew  the  qualities  of  the 
fruit,  and  went  for  it  “early  and  often.” 
The  crop  could  be  kept  for  the  table  only 
by  covering  the  fruit  with  gauze. 

Tbe  Adirondack  berry  grounds  would  have 
this  advantage  over  a  more,  southern  region 


NOTES  ON  NOVELTIES. 


I  have  been  digging  some  of  my  Early 
Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  which  were 
planted  late;  and  I  have  noticed  a  peculiarity 
of  relation  between  the  tops  and  the  tubers, 
which  may  have  been  noted  before  by  some 
one.  I  will  mention  it,  however,  for  what  it 
is  worth.  In  24  out  of  28 cases,  the  number  of 
potatoes  in  each  hill  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  number  of  branches  of  the  stem  of  the 
top,  and  the  size  of  the  tubers  was  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  nearly  as  one  might  estimate,  to  the 
vigor  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

I  inclose  a  sketch  (Fig.  (148)  with  outlines  of 
potatoes  grow  u  from  one  eye.  Of  the  larg¬ 
est  size  there  were  three;  of  the  second  size, 
four;  of  the  third,  three;  of  the  fourth,  one;  and 
of  the  smallest,  one.  The  stem  grew  16  inches 
long,  and  branched  all  the  way  up,  the 
smallest  and  last  branch  being  two  inches 
long.  In  the  next  hill  to  this  was  a  large, 
vigorous  stem,  branching  close  to  the  ground 
into  four  parts.  This  hill  contained  four 
large  potatoes,  all  larger  than  the  best  of  those 
in  the  first-mentioned  hill.  In  the  four  cases 
not  accounted  for  among  the 28,  two  were  not 
noticed,  and  in  the  other  two  there  were 
two  small  potatoes  instead  of  one  huge  one  to 
single  uubranched  stems.  These  stems  were 
small  and  puny,  and  grew  only  five  and  seven 
inches  long.  Is  this  always  tbe  case  with  po¬ 
tatoes;  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  producing  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth  of  vine!  For  this  would  seem  to  be 
tbe  eud  to  be  secured.  [Generally  fine  pota¬ 
toes  have  strong  stems — not  always.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  an  immense  growth  of  stem 
and  a  small  crop  of  tubers.  Eds.J 

I  have  also  had  a  further  bit  of  curious  ex¬ 
perience  in  potato  culture  this  season.  I  was 
overtaken  one  Saturday  night  by  darkness, 
with  half  a  pailful  of  cut  potatoes  (Early 
Beauty),  and  taking  my  spade  I  scooped  out  a 
small  hole  in  a  mass  of  well  rotted  forest 
leaves  and  soil  in  the  edge  of  a  clearing. 
When  Monday  morning  came,  the  new 
week’s  work  was  taken  up,  and  the  potatoes 
were  forgotten.  After  the  vines  were  eight 
inches  high,  1  noticed  them,  and  said  to  my¬ 
self,  “  I  shall  have  one  good,  big  hill  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  any  rate,  for  they  have  a-balf  peck  of 
rotted  potatoes  to  feed  upon,  besides  tbe  leaf 
mold.”  To  my  complete  surprise  tbe  vines 
grew  yellow  and  died  very  early,  and  set  only 
about  a  quart  of  small  potatoes  about  the 
size  of  pigeons’  eggs.  Am  I  to  judge  from 
this  that  the  constituents  of  a  crop  do  not 
indicate  the  best  materials  for  fertilizing?  In 
other  words,  do  plants  refuse  to  become 
“  cannibals,”  and  devour  their  own  kind? 

1  inclose  a  sketch  (Fig.  649)  made  from  one  of 
several  stalks  of  Ma rblehead  Corn ,  which  grew 
less  than  one  foot  high  and  had  both  tassel 
and  grain  on  the  same  stem,  in  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  mixed  condition  indicated.  These 
specimens  grew  on  a  very  sandy  streak,  which 
refused  to  raise  even  grass  before  it  was 
plowed.  The  grains  were  plump  and  good, 
although  the  silk  had  quite  withered.  If  tho 
frost  had  not  prevented  its  ripening,  I  should 
have  tried  planting  the  seed.  [Nothing 
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Tassel  Marblehead  Corn  Fig. — 649 
entries:  one  under  W,  which  I  wrote  “Wheat, 
Landreth  and  Armstrong,  589,”  the  figure  in¬ 
dicating  the  page;  the  second  under  R,  which 
was  “Rural  Experiments,  589.”  As  I  have 
many  Rural  Experiments,  I  do  not  have  to  do 
more  than  make  the  figure  of  the  page  now, 
having  left  a  few  lines  for  these  figures.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  time  is  saved  by  this 
plan,  when  looking  up  a  l>ack  article. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  riciiard  fkrris. 


SWEET  SKIM  MILK, 


Its  value  as  a  food  for  pigs  and  calves. 
In  experiments  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
sweet  skim  milk  when  fed  to  pigs  and  calves, 
the  conductors  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
8tation  state  in  their  report  that  they  fed  two 
lots  of  Poland-China  pigs  with  milk  and  uicai 
separately.  There  were  two  pigs  in  each  lot, 
which  were  86  days  old  when  the  experiments 
began.  The  first  lot  was  fed  all  the  milk  that 
could  be  consumed  without  waste,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  fed  on  corn  meal  soaked  in  water  until 
slightly  sour.  Both  lots  wore  fed  green  clover 
from  racks;  but  as  they  eared  but  little  for  it,  its 
use  was  soon  discontinued.  The  test  continued 
26  days,  was  discontinued  for  a  week,  after 
which  interval  the  tables  were  reversed  and 
then  the  experiment  was  continued  for  25  days 
longer. 

During  the  first  25  days,  the  pigs  fed  on 


'  milk  gained  pounds,  and  ate  1,168  pounds 
of  milk,  and  77  pounds  of  clover.  Those  fed 
I  on  meal  gained  42?.,  pounds,  ate  199  pouuds  of 
meal  and  154  of  clover.  During  the  second  25 
days,  the  lot  fed  on  skim  milk  gained  79 
pounds  and  ate  1,204  pounds  of  milk,  the  lot 
feeding  on  meal  gaining  Olio  pounds  and  eat- 
I  ing  253  pounds  of  meal.  In  this  experiment 
400  pounds  of  corn  meal,  or  1,900  pouuds  of 
milk  were  required  to  produce  a  gain  of  100 
pounds  of  live  weight. 

In  feeding  milk  and  meal  together,  four  lots 
of  pigs,  two  in  a  lot,  were  employed,  of  about 
the  same  age  and  breeding  as  those  in  tbe  pre¬ 
vious  experiments.  The  first  lot  was  fed  14 
pouuds  of  milk  and  3)-;  pounds  of  meal  for  100 
pounds  of  live  weight.  The  pigs  were  weighed 
every  three  days  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
food  for  the  next  three  days  was  calculated 
from  their  weight 

The  second  lot  was  given  26  pounds  of  milk 
and  2%  pounds  of  meal  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  In  this  ration  there  was  an  excess  of 
protein  amounting  to  about  40  per  cent.  The 
third  lot  was  fed  an  excess  of  33  per  cent,  of 
carbohydrates  by  allowingniue  pounds  of  milk 
and  pounds  of  meal  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight. 

The  fourth  lot  received  all  the  corn  meal 
soaked  until  slightly  sour,  that  could  be  eaten. 
The  trial  lasted  18  days.  It  was  observed  that 
lot  one  would  require  130  pounds  of  meal  and 
680  pounds  of  milk  for  100  pounds  of  growth. 

With  corn  meal  worth  §1  per  100  pounds, 
and  pork  $5  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  tho 
milk  fed  in  this  way  would  be  worth  54  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

With  lot  two  960  pouuds  of  -milk  and  96 
pounds  of  meal  would  be  allowed  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  pork,  aud  with  prices  allowed 
as  with  lot  one,  the  uiil'k  would  only  be  worth 
40  cents  per  100  pouuds. 

Lot  three  would  require  200  pounds  of  meal 
and  330  pounds  of  milk  for  100  pounds  of 
growth.  In  this  case  milk  is  wertk  90  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Lot  four  for  100  pounds  of  growth  would 
require  500  pounds  of  meal.  This  allows  $1  per 
100  p  ounds  for  the  meal. 

Again  the  experiment  of  feeding  milk  and 
meal  together  was  made  upon  four  very  lean 
shotes  of  uncertain  age  and  breeding.  They 
were  placed  in  pens  in  pairs,  and  to  lot  one 
were  given  milk  and  meal  at  the  rate  of  31;, 
pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  meal.  The  first  day 
of  the  trial  this  lot  received  31 X  pounds  of  milk 
aud  nine  pounds  of  meal.  After  that  and  to 
tho  close  of  the  test  it  was  fed  12  pounds  of 
meal  and  42  pounds  of  milk,  in  three  feeds  per 
day.  Lot  two  was  given  10  pounds  of  milk  to 
one  of  meal.  The  first  day  of  the  trial  this  lot 
was  fed  4}<i  pounds  of  meal  and  45  pounds  of 
milk.  After  the  first  day  it  received  6  pounds 
of  meal  and  60  pounds  of  milk,  in  three  feeds 
daily,  Tho  pigs  were  weighed  during  the 
whole  test.  The  trial  lasted  25  days.  Lot  one 
required  230  pounds  of  meal  and  800  pounds  of 
milk  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  With  the  value 
of  meal  and  pork  as  before,  the  milk  would  be 
worth  84  cents  per  100  pounds.  Lot  two  re¬ 
quired  148  pounds  of  meal  aud  1,485  pounds  of 
milk  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  which  allows  a 
value  of  24  cents  per  100  pounds.  From  the 
two  last;  experiments  it  would  appear  that  for 
the  most  economical  feeding,  a  large  amount 
of  meal  should  bo  fed  with  the  milk. 

The  Station  also  experimented  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  skim  milk  for  calf  feed.  A  heifer 
calf  (fl  opped  Jan.  22,  ’83,  was  fed  16  pouuds  of 
milk  with  a  little  meal  twice  a  day,  from  June 
5  to  July  26.  It  was  allowed  oats,  but  soon 
refused  them.  Tbacnlf  was  kept  in  a  small 
pasture  during  the  day,  and  in  the  stable  at 
night.  In  51  days  it  consumed  1 8b,  pounds  of 
oats,  108  of  oil  meal,  and  1,632  of  milk,  and 
gained  113  pouuds,  or  2  1-5  pounds  per  day. 

A  heifer  calf  dropped  April  1,  1888,  and  a 
bull  calf  dropped  April  22,  wore  kept  in  the 
stable  during  the  same  length  of  time  as  the 
last  one  mentioned.  The  milk  fed  varied  with 
the  wants  of  the  animals  from  10  to  15  pounds 
at  a  feed  twice  a  day,  together  with  <  >il  meal  and 
oats.  The  heifer  calf  was  unthrifty  from  the 
start  and  did  not,  make  a  satisfactory  growth. 
Tho  heifer  consumed  1,208  pounds  of  milk, 
and  the  bull  1,437  pounds.  Together  they  ate 
1 1 31*  pounds  of  oil  meal  aud  78  pounds  of  oats. 
The  heifer  gained  82  aud  the  bull  120  pounds 
in  51  days,  a  gain  of  1  3-5  and  2%  pounds  re¬ 
spectively  per  day.  The  calf  fed  by  itself  made 
a  pound  of  growth  for  euch  14  pounds  of  milk 
and  one  pound  of  oil  meal  fed. 

The  two  calves  fed  together  made  a  growth 
of  one  pound  for  13  pounds  of  milk,  one-half 
pound  of  oil  meal  and  one-third  pound  of  oats. 
The  calf  born  on  Jan.  22  weighed  on  Aug.  13, 
514  pounds,  und  can  easily  be  made  to  weigh 
800  pounds  when  a  year  old. 

■  4  •  ♦ - 

O.  F.  Banfikld,  of  the  Elmira  Fanners 
Club,  as  reported  in  the  Husbandman,  says 
that  he  met  a  farmer  lately  who  lives  eight 
miles  from  Elmira,  N,  Y.,  and  who  has  70 
sheep  this  year  and  40  lurnbs.  Ho  got  for  his 
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wool  8120.  He  keeps  12  cows,  and  has  sold  his 
buttei-,  so  far,  for  20  cents  a  pound.  He  asked 
him  which  gave  more  profit,  his  cows,  or  his 
sheep?  He  said  the  cows. 


Mr.  Wixon  remarked  that  a  farmer  can 
keep  10  sheep  on  the  land  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  one  cow. 

Mr.  Billings  thought  that  seven  or  eight 
sheep  to  the  cow  would  be  the  proportion. 


Cows  or  Sheep:— Mr  Armstrong  said  that 
20  cow  s,  at  200  pounds  to  the  cow,  would  pro¬ 
duce  4,000  pounds  of  butter,  which  at  20  cents 
would  bo  8800.  That  would  represent  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  leaving  the  question  of 
labor  out  of  view'.  One  hundred-and-sixty 
sheep,  shearing  four  pounds  each,  040  pounds, 
at  So  cents  per  pound,  would  yield  8224.  These 
sheep,  of  course,  should  be  ewes,  and  it  is 
the  usual  rule  to  count  one  lamb  for  each 
ewe.  Iambs  will  sell  in  early  Summer  for 
four  dollars,  which  would  be  8010.  By  this 
estimate  the  advantage  would  be  with  the 
sheep,  but  this  does  not  show  all.  It  may  be 
too  large  a  sum  has  been  allowed  for  wool  and 
lambs,  aud  too  small  a  price  for  butter,  but 
the  cows  are  allowed  200  pounds  each,  which 
is  more  than  the  average  product.  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
gross  receipts  between  sheep  and  cattle,  but 
there  is  less  labor  required  to  keep  the  sheep, 
aud  they  turn  all  kinds  of  coarse  products  to 
bettor  account;  the  manure  returns  are  much 
better,  so  the  land  improves  under  them  more 
than  under  cattle.  If  it  were  possible  hr  keep 
them  ou  fields  that  require  dealing  from  foul 
stuff,  or  from  bushes,  it  would  certainly  lie  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  take  them  iu  preference  to  cows. 


Dogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle: — Me.  Sessions  of 
Michigan  shoots  the  dogs  when  they  make 
trouble  among  his  sheep.  He  went  into  Michi¬ 
gan  when  wolves  abounded.  He  could  hear 
them  howling  any  night,  but  wolves  never 
gave  him  hal  f  as  much  trouble  or  inflicted  any 
thing  like  the  amount  of  damage  on  his  flocks 
that  dogs  have  every  year,  Sheep  pay.  Dogs 
do  not.  Keep  sheep  on  your  laud  and  they 
w  ill  make  money  for  you  besides  making  your 
land  richer.  You  can  draw  to  market  a 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wool  at  a  load,  it 
is  true,  sheep  want  care,  aud  they  must  have 
it;  they  want  suitable  exercise,  and  suitable 
food,  but  they  return  good  pay  for  all,  and 
what  is  of  first  importance,  they  will  make 
your  land  grow  richer  aud  richer.  He  can  raise 
good  w  heat,  good  oats,  barley  aud  other  farm 
crops,  but  there  is  nothing  Mr.  Sessions  thinks 
that  will  turn  everything  to  profit  better  than 
sheep.  They  will  not  do  so  well  as  cattle  iu 
rank,  heavy  pasture,  it  istrue,  but  a  good  plan 
is  to  keep  cattle  as  well  as  sheep.  Turn  on  the 
cattle  where  pasture  is  rank,  let  them  graze  it 
down  all  they  will,  then  turn  on  the  sheep  and 
they  will  find  enough  to  grow  fat  on,  and  they 
will  also  keep  down  weeds  and  bushes.  Mr. 
Sessions  says  that  American  Meriuo  sheep  are 
the  most  common  in  Michigan — raised  for 
wool.  He  deems  it  almost  a  crime  to  butcher 
lambs  It  may  do  to  sell  lambs  in  localities 
where  mutton  breeds  are  kept  near  large  mar¬ 
kets,  but  he  does  not  want  to  keep  sheep  for 
that  purpose,  neither  does  he  want  to  keep  the 
mutton  breeds,  for  they  will  not  do  well  in 
large  flocks. 

We  hope  that  Rural  New-Yorker  read¬ 
ers  have  not  forgotten  the  report  we  made  of 
the  Soju  Bean  three  or  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Henry  Stewart  sowed  half  a  pint  ou  10  square 
rods  of  ground  on  May  15,  and  ou  the  same 
day  planted  just  as  many  rows  of  Evergreen 
Sweet  Corn,  The  sweet  coni  kept  the  house 
supplied  with  cooking  ears,  and  from  this 
small  plot  he  had  a  bushed  of  seed  aud  half  a 
ton  of  stalks,  which  made  the  best  of  fodder. 
The  Soja  beans  were  not  in  blossom  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  were  but  three  feet  tall,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  an  Inch  thick,  aud  would  make 
iu  all  about  100  pounds  of  dry  fodder.  He 
does  not  want  any  more  Sojas! 


WHICH  REMINDS  ME. 


A  friend  writing  us  as-  to  dairy  articles 
says:  "People  evidently  do  not  want  facts. 

They  seem  to  prefer  a  diet  of  wind.” . 

Consider  how  much  is  lost  by  delay  and 

cut  your  corn  iu  time . . . 

TltE  little  country  of  Belgium,  says  the 
Times,  has  4 So  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or 
three  to  every  four  acres.  That  is,  four  acres 
are  made  to  support  three  persons.  If  the 
United  States  were  equally  crowded  the  pop¬ 
ulation  would  bo  1,650,000,000,  or  more  than 
the  population  of  the  whole  world.  One  acre 
perfectly  well  cultivated  can  easily  support 

one  person . . . 

A  DISTINGUISHED  physician  says  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  the  art  of  amusing  the 
patient  while  nature  cures  the  disease.  But  it 
s  a  very  costly  amusement  iu  many  cases... , . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Queen  of  Queens  is  a  new  English  rose  of 
the  hybrid  perpetual  class,  roundly  praised  by 

the  London  horticultural  press . 

Old  gent. — Ah,  Mrs.  B.,  did  you  keep  a 
diary  during  your  visit  to  the  country?  Mrs. 
B. — indignantly — No,  sir,  I  didn’t.  The  family 
bought  milk  from  the  neighbors. — This  from 

the  Merchant  Traveler . . 

Does  the  Rural  New  -Yorker  deserve  a 
more  extended  circulation?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  ask  its  readers,  for  we  cannot  ask  it  of 
those  who  do  not  read  it.  Is  it  the  duty  of  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  to  assist  in  increasing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  good  agricultural  papers?  The  best 
time  to  do  this  work  is  from  the  present  time 
until  the  first  of  January,  and  then,  second, 
from  the  first  of  January  until  the  first  of 

March . 

A  Kansas  farmer  raised  last  year,  it  is 
said,  5(3  bushels  of  w-heat  per  acre.  He  attached 
iron  wheels  to  the  drill,  back  of  the  spouts, 
which  pressed  down  the  soil  upon  the  grain,  im¬ 
bedding  it  in  a  narrow  furrow-  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  'These  furrows  collect  the  soil  which 
would  otherwise  be  blown  away  by  the  winds. 

Sow  lettuce  seed  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  transplant  to  the  cold-frames 

for  Winter  use . . .  . 

In  the  Rural's  experience  there  is  nothing 

better  than  Red- top  for  lawns..., . . 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Courant,  who 
manages  to  present  iu  bis  columns  an  idea  or 
so  instead  of  hashing  up  the  results  of  others' 
inquiries  and  presenting  them  as  original 
matter,  says:  ‘‘For  whiling  away  a  ‘dry  time’ 
there  is  nothing  like  having  a  wet  piece  of 
land  to  work  on.  ” . . . 


BOOKS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Art.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Holland. 
Represented  in  America  by  J.  A.  DeVeer,  818 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs.  An 
old.  trustworthy  house.  Orders  forwarded  to 
Mr.  DeVeer  will  receive  the  promptest  atten¬ 
tion. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Michigan.  Robert  G.  Baird, 
Secretary,  Lansing.  Mich. 

V.  H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe,  Queens, 
N.  Y.  A  catalogue  of  new  plants,  Dutch 
bulbs,  lilies,  hardy  plants,  strawberries,  grape¬ 
vines  and  other  small  fruits,  w  ith  a  beautiful 
double-paged  colored  plate  of  Lilies.  Those 
who  desire  instructions  as  to  how  to  treat 
bulbs  in  the  house  for  Winter  blooming  will 
find  them  in  this  interesting  catalogue. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  aud  37  Court- 
land  Street,  New  York.  "Bulbs  for  Fall 
Planting;  Plants  for  Winter  Flowering;  Seeds 
for  Fall  Sowing,”  are  what  this  very  pretty, 
illustrated  catalogue  offers.  It  also  offers 
small  fruit  plants  aud  vegetable  seeds  for  Fall 
sowing. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Cayuga  Lake 
Nurseries,  A  fine  list  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries  and  a  colored  plate  of  the  Duchess 
Grape. 

Dewet’s  Classified  Catalogue  of 
Original  Colored  Fruit  Plates  and 
Specimens  of  Wax  Fruits  and  Nursery¬ 
men's  Requisites.  This  is  a  list  of  colored 
portraits  of  over  8,000  varieties  of  the  most 
popular  large  and  small  fruits,  flowers,  roses, 
shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  etc.,  for  1884,  D. 

M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co. 

N.  J.  A  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
small  fruits,  trees  aud  plants,  which  all  should 
examine. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada, 

Waterloo  County,  Out.— My  Blush  Pota¬ 
toes  did  very  well;  I  got  21  pounds  from  two 
ounces.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  a  failure— 
too  late.  E,  w.  b. 

Dakota. 

Colfax,  Richlands  Co, — The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
doesn’t  peg  out  wPll.  Too  late  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  The  seed  looked  nice.  The  Blush  Potato 
had  eight  eyes  and  made  eight  hills,  planted 
May  14;  yield  good  but  not  as  early  as  the 
Rose.  Grape  seeds  did u't  grow.  Of  the  wa¬ 
termelon  seeds  only  three  germinated,  and 
they  came  so  late  that  the  fruit  will  not  ripen. 
The  miscellaneous  seeds  sprouted  and  are 
growing  nicely.  H.  b.  c. 

Illinois. 

Herscher,  Kankakee  Co.,  September  19. — 
1  harvested  the  Rural  Blush  Potato  yesterday. 
From  the  two  ounces  of  "seed”  planted  in 
eleven  hills,  one  eye  to  a  hill,  I  obtained  57«4 
pounds  of  tubers.  From  one  eye  (one  hill),  I 


dug  pounds.  Twenty  of  the  largest  pota¬ 
toes  weighed  20  ounces  each ;  the  largest  was 
22  ounces.  From  the  White  Elephant  Potato 
I  have  one  weighing  three  pounds  thirteen 
ounces.  No  fertilizer  was  used.  Common 
field  cultivation.  [Isn’t  this  the  largest  yield  of 
Blush  Potatoes  yet  recorded — 57b?  pounds  from 
two  ounces  ?-Eds.]  Thirty-two  Niagara  Grape 
seeds  grew :  the  vines  are  looking  well.  Before 
planting  them  in  the  open  ground  I  set  them 
in  pots  until  thoroughly  rooted.  They  were 
not  set  in  the  open  ground  until  the  middle  of 
August,  jr.  h.  s. 

[If  you  will  send  us,  at  our  expense,  the 
large  White  Elephant,  stating  how  it  was 
raised,  we  will  have  its  portrait  taken  and 
presented  in  the  Rural  — Eds.] 

Mulkeytown,  Franklin  Co.,  Sept.  14.— I 
like  the  Rural  better  and  better.  I  admire 
its  spirit  and  enterprise.  I  raised  27  pounds 
of  Blush  Potatoes  from  the  two  small  ones 
sent  last  Spring.  Most  of  them  are  large,  five 
of  them  weighing  pounds.  The  White 
Elephant  is  a  remarkable  yielder  of  fine  pota¬ 
toes.  I  have  an  acre  of  them  from  the  small 
one  sent  me.  m.  m.  l.  b. 

Onarga,  Iroquois  Co.,  Sept.  21.— My  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  were  planted  in  18  hills, 
one  eye  to  a  hill,  and  cultivated  flat  with  hoe 
and  cultivator.  Manure  spread  broadcast  and 
plowed  under.  Length  of  row  25  feet.  Dug 
potatoes  on  Sept.  1(3:  had  152  of  merchantable 
size,  and  56  small  ones,  making,  in  all, 
208  tubers.  Vreight,  73,"s  pounds,  and  my 
chickens  scratched  out  and  ate  at  least  five 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Five  pota¬ 
toes  weighed  five  pounds  twelve  ounces.  My 
Rural  wheats  were  not  worth  cutting.  My 
Niagara  Grape  seedlings  came  up  well,  but 
have  not  done  well  since.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
and  the  flower  seeds  came  up  well.  j.  b.  c. 

Michigan. 

Bay  City,  Bay  Co.,  Sep.  18.— I  cut  my 
Blush  Potato  to  eight  pieces;  seven  grew. 
Planted  on  best  of  sandy  loam.  Dug  one  hill 
of  one  stalk;  got  50  tubers,  large  and  small ; 
yield  at  the  rate  of  1,113  bushels  per  acre. 
The  potatoes  have  been  planted  138  days,  but 
the  tops  are  quite  green  yet,  as  I  have  covered 
them  on  frosty  nights.  Shoe-peg  Corn  ruined 
by  frost  on  Sep.  10  ,  like  all  other  corn.  We 
have  had  a  severe  drought  and  the  ground  is 
very  hard  on  heavy  land.  It  has  been  the 
poorest  potato  season  that  I  ever  knew.  Wheat 
a  good  crop:  grass  good;  oats  ditto:  no  corn. 
Wheat  sowing,  etc.,  commenced.  t.  r. 

Brooklyn,  Jackson  Co.,  Sep.  15.— My  Blush 
Potatoes  were  planted  in  15  hills,  one  foot 
apart  in  a  row,  and  I  have  just  dug  60  pounds 
of  potatoes,  some  weighing  over  one  pound 
each.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  7S0 
bushels  per  acre— the  best  of  nine  different 
kinds.  I  wouldn't  take  810  for  my  Blushes— 
they  have  more  than  paid  for  the  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  I  have  taken  it.  e.  d.  m. 

Eaton  Rapids.  Eaton  Co..  Sept  17.— My 
small  Blush  Potato  was  cut  into  six  pieces 
with  a  single  eye  in  each,  and  planted  May 
25,  iu  light  sand  covered  with  fine  stable  man¬ 
ure.  It  received  flat  culture.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  not  ripe  when  the  tops  were 
frozen  ou  the  mornings  of  Sept.  9, 10.  and  ti¬ 
the  hardest  freeze  ever  known  iu  Michigan  in 
September.  I  dug  the  tubers  on  Sept.  12; 
the  six  hills  yielded  30  potatoes  which 
weighed  seven  pounds.  The  four  largest 
weighed  one  pound.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was 
doing  well  before  the  frost,  but  it  is  dead 
now — not  a  siugle  ear  matured.  The  stalks 
are  six  feet  tall;  nearly  all  have  two,  and  the 
best,  four  ears  to  the  stalk.  The  Garden 
Treasures  have  afforded  my  daughter  great 
pleasure.  The  melons  were  all  frozeu  before 
any  were  ripe.  s.  r.  r. 

Union,  Berrien  Co.,  Sept.  14.— My  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  were  cut  to  one  eye  iu  a 
piece  aud  planted  in  22  hills  on  May  10,  all  one 
foot  apart.  Ou  Sept.  12  I  harvested  42  pounds 
of  fine  tubers.  The  soil  was  a  dry  sandy 
loam  cropped  for  years,  but  enriched  with 
well  rotted  stable  manure.  No  raiu  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  but  the  tops  were  greeu  when 
dug.  I  wouldn’t  take  the  subscription  price  of 
the  Rural  for  my  42  pounds.  The  late  frosts 
did  great  damage  to  corn  and  buckwheat. 
The  soil  is  too  dry  for  seeding.  f.  g. 

JIlMNOiirl 

Elder,  Mills  Co.,  Sept  30.— My  two  Blush 
Potatoes  were  about  the  size  of  walnuts  with¬ 
out  the  hull.  I  cut  them  to  single  eyes  and 
obtained  14  pieces  which  were  planted  in  a 
black,  loamy  soil,  well  dug  aud  raked  flue,  one 
eye  being  set  in  each  hill  and  the  hills  being 
18  inches  apart.  No  manure  was  used.  The 
soil  was  new— never  had  been  in  cultivation 
before.  It  was  plowed  twice  and  hoed  twice. 
On  Aug.  It  I  dug  the  tubers.  The  first  hill 
the  mice  hail  destroyed,  leaving  me  half  of 
one  potato.  From  the  remaining  hills  1  dug 
96  tubers,  w  eighing  16  pounds  three  ounces. 
They  were  all  good,  medium-sized  potatoes, 
none  extra-large  and  none  small.  n.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey, 

Schbaalkkburg,  Bergen  Co,,  Sept.  23,— 


Mr.  A.  M  ,  of  Woodstock,  Shenandoah  Co., 
Virginia,  must  try  again.  From  my  Blush 
Potato  I  raised  105  tubers,  same  number  as  A. 
M.  raised.  He  says  his  averaged  three  ounces 
each,  which  would  make  them  weigh, in  bulk,  19 
pounds  11  ounces.  Mine  were  planted  May  7th 
iu  gravelly  loam,  well  enriched  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  They  were  dug  Sept.  12.  The 
largest  weighed  13  ounces;  a  number  of  them 
weighed  12  ounces.  The  total  weight  was  34 
pounds.  c.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

Blenheim  Hill,  Schoharie  County,  Sept. 
23.— I  received  one  Blush  Fotato  which  made 
seven  hills  from  which  I  dug  62  tubers.  One 
weighed  one-and  one-quai  ter  pound,  and  the 
62  weighed  23  pounds,  l.  G.  c. 

Coventry,  Chenango  Co.,  Sept,,  24.— I  cut 
my  Rural  Blush  Potato  to  cne  eye  in  a  piece 
and  made  eight  hills  in  all.  I  planted  about 
May  10,  and  dug.  September  20,  38  pounds 
of  potatoes;  five  of  the  tubers  weighed  seven 
pounds.  E.  s.  w. 

Hogansburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Sept ,  17th. 
Cold,  wet  weather  last  Spring  used  up  my 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat.  Perfection 
Watermelons  all  killed  by  the  frost.  My 
Shoe-pegCorn,  met  the  same  fate,  as  didabout 
all  the  corn  in  this  section.  Of  the  Blush 
Potato  I  have  19  hills  which  have  done  re¬ 
markably  well ;  so  have  the  Garden  Treasures. 

c.  b. 

Lockpobt,  Niagara  Co.,  September  18.— My 
two  Blush  Potatoes  had  two  ex  es  each.  Yes¬ 
terday  one  of  my  neighbors  told  me  they  must 
be  setting  again,  because  the  tops  were  as 
green  as  ever  and  at  least  five  feet  long.  I 
dug  one  hill  and  found  no  small  ones;  hut  four 
large  ones;  the  largest  weighed  three-quai  ters 
of  a  pound.  I  dug  another  and  found  several 
small  ones  and  the  rest  of  good  size.  To-day 
I  dug  the  other  two  hills;  in  the  two  were  10 
potatoes,  one  weighing  thiee-quarters  and  one 
a  shade  less  than  a  pound.  The  whole  four 
hills  weighed  10}^  pounds,  and  were  within 
the  space  of  six  feet  of  ground.  c.  A.  b. 

Middletown.  Orange  Co..  Sept  22.— My 
Blush  Potato  weighed  three-and-one-half 
ounces.  It  was  cut  into  eight  pieces  containing 
one  eye  each,  and  these  were  planted  separ¬ 
ately  one-and-one-half  by  two  feet  apart, 
occupying  24  square  feet  of  ground,  which  has 
been  cultivated  as  a  garden  for  fifteen  years  or 
more  without  seeding.  Some  wood  ashes 
and  land  plaster  were  used  while  hoeing  the 
potatoes,  but  no  manure.  The  tops  remained 
green  until  dug,  which  was  on  Sept.  18.  Prod¬ 
uct  75  potatoes  weighing  30  pounds,  being 
equal  to  137  to  one,  and  at  the  rate  of  907)£ 
bushels  per  acre,  which  greatly  exceeds  my 
former  experience  of  40  years  of  potato 
raising.  0.  p.  b. 

Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  Sep.  12.— The  three  kinds 
of  wheat  sent  out  by  the  Rural  in  the  Spring 
of  1882,  rusted  so  badly  that  I  do  Dot  think 
it  will  be  of  any  use  to  try  them  again.  From 
the  four  ounces  of  Blush  Potato  I  raised  86& 
pounds.  The  Beanty  of  Hebron  yields  fairly, 
and  is  our  favorite  potato  for  cooking.  The 
White  Elephants  are  not  elephantine  in 
size,  but  from  the  few  hills  dug,  I  think  they 
will  prove  of  fair  size.  None  of  the  Rural 
corn  gets  ripe  in  season  here.  f.  d.  p. 

Sherburne,  Chenango  Co  ,  Sept.  14. — My 
Blush  Potatoes  I  cut  to  single  eyes,  10  in  all, 
with  which  I  made  10  hills.  Sept.  12  I  dug 
12  10-16  pounds — 33  large  tubers  aud  nine  small 
ones.  My  Shoe-peg  Corn  cauie  up  ami  tas- 
scled  out  well  but  no  ears  have  set.  My 
watermelon  seeds  did  not  come  up.  From  my 
Niagara  Grape  seeds,  sowed  in  a  jar  in  the 
house,  I  have  16  nice  vines  which  I  have  set 
out.  My  wheats  I  have  not  sowed  yet.  w.h.s. 

Watts  Flats,  Chautauqua  Co..  Sept.  14. — 
I  have  just  taken  the  first  premium  on  my 
Blush  Potatoes  at  our  fair,  r  planted  13  hills 
on  April  22,  one  eye  in  a  hill,  l'j  foot  apart 
in  the  row.  The  vines  were  still  green  on 
Sept.  10;  but  we  had  a  severe  frost  that 
killed  everything,  so  I  dug  them.  I  had  85 
pounds,  the  largest  weighing  1)4  pound;  the 
10  largest,  MR*  pounds.  There  were  about 
two  small  potatoes  to  the  hill,  ami  none  were 
very  ripe.  I  should  call  it  late  for  this  country. 
None  rotted.  My  Shoe-peg  Corn  w  as  planted 
May  15  and  made  a  fine  growth,  but  failed  to 
ripen,  as  did  all  other  kinds  of  corn.  There 
will  be  no  seed  corn  for  next  year.  Oats 
average  high.  Hay  good.  Potatoes  rotted 
badly  on  low  ground.  a.  h. 

West  Lodi,  Seneca  Co.,  Sept.  15.— My 
Blush  Potato  was  planted  in  seven  hills  at  the 
end  of  April.  They  were; dug  about,  the  first 
of  September,  and  yielded  43 V,  pounds  of 
potatoes,  the  four  largest  of  which  weighed 
six  pounds.  Can  any  one  beat  that?  n.  m. 

West  Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  Sep,  20.— I 
received  the  Blush  Potatoes  which  weighed 
two  ounces.  They  were  cut  into  13  pieces 
with  an  eye  in  each,  and  on  May;10,  planted 
in  drills  two  feet  apart,  the  pieces  being  a  foot 
apart  iu  the  drill,  A  small  handful  of  rotten 
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barnyard  manure  was  put  in  each  hill,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  Bradley’s  superphosphate 
was  worked  into  each  hill  at  the  first  hoeing. 
On  Sep.  15,  I  dug  179  potatoes  which  weighed 
46  pounds,  the  five  largest  turning  the  scales 
at  three  pounds.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
1,111%  bushels  per  acre.  Who  has  done 

I  >etter?  My  Niagara  Grape  seeds  planted 
April  25,  began  to  send  up  vinelets  on 
May  17.  I  have  80  vines  now  18  inches  high. 
My  Shoe-peg  Corn,  planted  June  7,  grew 
splendidly  and  would  have  got  ripe  had  it  not 
been  killed  by  our  early  frosts  together  with 
all  other  sorts  in  this  vicinity.  Ren  a  l  wheats, 
sowed  as  Spring  wheats,  didn't  head.  C.  G. 

Ohio. 

Calumet.  Jefferaon  Co.,  Sep.  IS. — l  re¬ 
ceived  one  small  Blush  Potato  weighing  onc- 
and  a-half  ounce.  Had  five  eyes.  Planted  in 
dr  ill  May  15,  two  feet,  by  six  apart.  No  man¬ 
ure,  soil  light  sandv  loam.  Dug  potatoes  Sep. 
15;  yield,  80  large  and  medium  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  18  pounds.  102  small  tubers  weighing  four 
pounds,  being,  according  to  my  cal¬ 
culation,  at  the  rate  of  1,183  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Vines  still  green  and  growing  until 
struck  by  the  frost  of  Sep.  9,  h  *-• 

Carey,  Wyandot  Co.,  September  10, — Mv 
small  Rlush  Potato  was  cut  into  six  pieces  and 
planted  in  three  hills  in  good  garden  soil. 
It  is  the  latest  of  several  varieties  plauted. 
Yield,  20  pounds  of  medium  and  large  pota¬ 
toes — no  small  ones,  Smooth  and  handsome. 
The  Centennial  Wheat  grew  to  a  liight  of 
about  eight  or  ten  inches,  but  refused  to  head. 
The  Shoe  peg  Corn  amounts  to  nothing.  E.T.  K. 

Sidney,  Shelby  Co.,  Sept.  17. — My  Blush 
Potato  did  very  well  indeed.  It  was  cut  in 

II  pieces  with  one  eye  in  each,  and  planted 

about  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  killed  by 
frost  ou  Sept.  8  and  dug  on  Sept.  11 — not 
quite  ripe.  Whole  weight,  58  pounds;  average 
weight  of  hill,  53-11  pounds;  weight  of  largest 
potato,  two  pounds  seven  ouuces;  weight 
of  largest  four,  seven  pounds;  whole  number  of 
tubers,  97.  According  to  the  Rural  method 
of  computation,  the  yield  would  be  1,276 
bushelsper  acre.  You  were  wondering  whether 
we  would  believe  your  statement  of  1,100 
bushels  per  acre;  bow  about  believing  mine? 
[Oh,  we  believe  it.  Eds.]  Soil  a  good,  black 
loam,  enriched  with  a  liberal  supply  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  D-  F- 

Pennsylvania. 

Arbor  Hill,  Augusta  Co.,  Sept.  12. — The 
Rural  Blush  Potatoes,  three  in  number,  weigh¬ 
ing  nearly  two  ounces,  were  cut  in  pieces  of 
one  eye  each  and  planted  one  piece  iu  a  bill, 
making  27  hills,  in  ground  loose  and  tolerably 
rich,  upon  which  a  dressing  of  coarse  barn¬ 
yard  manure  had  been  spread  and  plowed  un¬ 
der.  Seventeen  hills  sprouted.  They  received 
one  plowing  and  one  hoeing,  leaving  the 
ground  level.  When  in  bloom  such  very  dry 
weather  prevailed  that  I  expected  a  very 
small  yield.  The  17  hills  were  dug  September 
10th  and  yielded  52  pounds  of  very  fine  pota¬ 
toes,  the  best  five  weighing  off  pounds.  The 
best  10  weighed  9>£  I  have  not  yet  tested 
their  eating  quality,  but  am  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  very  good  variety.  I  raised  this  sea¬ 
son  50  bushels  of  White  Elephant  Potatoes 
from  seed  received  from  the  Rural  in  1881. 
This  variety  is  unsurpassed  fur  the  table  and 
is  a  good  yielder.  I  think  I  could  select  from 
the  50  bushels  five  bushels  that  would  weigh  a 
pound  to  each  potato.  The  other  seeds  of  the 
Rural  Distribution  have  all  done  well  for  me, 
and  I  regard  the  gifts  in  these  Distributions  as 
worth  far  more  than  the  juice  of  subscription, 
and  their  value  to  each  neighborhood  in  which 
they  are  introduced  cannot  be  estimated,  j.h. 

Vermont. 

Worcester,  Washington  Co.,  Wept.  14. — 
The  Blush  Potato  was  planted  at  tlic  sutne 
time  and  had  the  same  treatment  as  our  other 
potatoes.  The  one  small  Blush  w  as  cut  into 
1(1  pieces  with  one  eye  in  a  piece,  and  planted 
two  pieces  iu  a  hill.  Yield,  45  potatoes,  the 
six  largest  weighing  3 pounds.  Five  hills 
of  the  White  Star  planted  alongside,  yielded 
75  potatoes  and  weighed  11  pounds;  the  Blush 
Potatoes  weighed  I  Ob]  pounds.  The  man  who 
said  in  the  last  Rural  that  five  of  his  potatoes 
weighed  five  pounds  and  that  all  of  his  pota¬ 
toes  were  of  marketable  size,  must  have  a 
fancy  for  large  potatoes,  Tho  season  bas  been 
so  dry  here  that  crops  of  all  kinds  have  not 
been *  large,  but  the  quality  is  good.  The 
ground  on  which  the  potatoes  were  jfiauted 
was  broken  up  last  Full,  manured  in  the 
Spring  and  then  harrowed.  A  tablespoonful 
of  Bradley’s  superphosphate  to  the  hill  wus 
used.  A  l’ew  hills  were  plauted  without  su¬ 
perphosphate  and  in  them  the  tubers  w'ere 
very  small  and  few  iu  a  hill.  The  fertilizer 
more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  crop.  The 
Shoe-peg  Com  began  to  silk  the  last  of  August. 
One  stalk  measured  5 %  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  The  Black-bearded  Wheat  went  to  the 
bugs;  not  a  stalk  survived.  The  Perfection 
Watermelon  did  not  come  to  perfection  with 


us.  There  was  a  heavy  frost  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  3 — three  degrees  below  tbe  freezing 
point.  Eleven  of  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds 
grew.  The  hens  scratched  up  one  and  broke 
off  another.  One  of  the  Balsams  grew  more 
than  three  feet  high.  The  Phlox  was  very 
pretty.  A.  w. 

Virginia. 

Winchester,  Frederick  Co.,  Sept.  12.— My 
Rural  wheats  were  sown  Oct...  17,  1882,  and 
harvested  July  11,  1883.  They  wore  sown  ou 
the  same  ground  on  which  the  Rural  corn 
was  raised.  The  land  was  plowed  and  top- 
dressed  with  stable  manure;  then  harrowed 
and  enriched  with  a  light  coating  of  lime  and 
ashes,  after  which  nmmouiated  superphos¬ 
phate  was  sowu  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Of  Fultzo-(  lawson  1,000 
grains  were  sown ;  1220  grew.  The  seed  was 
plauted  a  grain  in  a  [dace  five  to  six  inches 
apart  Yield  10  pounds  or  5%  quarts. 
Weighed  Sept.  12.  The  Slnunaker  was 
rather  tender  and  did  not  stand  the  Winter 
well  The  Surprise  will,  I  think,  prove  a 
good  variety.  About  half  the  seed  germin¬ 
ated.  and  yielded  a  pint  of  wheat.  From  one 
small  Blush  Potato  I  obtained  11  pounds  of 
nice  tubers,  after  tbe  bugs  had  fought  hard 
against  them.  I  have  20  Niagara  seedlings 
iu  which  I  am  very  much  interested.  M.  a. 

Wisconsin. 

Beaver  Dam.  Dodge  Co.,  Hept.  14. — The 
Rural  Blush  Potato  makes  larger  vines  than  I 
have  ever  seen  grown  from  a  potato — average 
length  of  13  vines  from  a  single  root,  four 
feet  six  inches,  much  branched.  My  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  weighed  1 1  *  ounce. 
They  were  cut  in  13  pieces  with  an  eye  iu  each 
and  planted  Muy  16,  in  drills  16  inches  between 
sets.  Hoed  June  6;  plants  five  to  seven  inches 
high.  June  23,  pullud  weeds  from  among 
jilauts  and  mulched  hills  with  coarse  litter. 
No  further  cultivation.  Sep.  9  and  10,  heavy 
frost:  vines  killed;  tubers  not  fully  matured, 
skin  slips  under  pressure  of  thumb.  Sept. 
14,  tubers  weighed  40,V  pounds  ou  plat¬ 
form  scales.  Carefully  weighed  ou  counter 
balance  scales,  the  outcome  was  as  follows: 


24  largest  tubers, 

weighed  14.4-16  pounds. 

2i  2<t  size 

*•  8.14-16  “ 

M  3d  " 

“  7.  8-16  “ 

24  4tll  •*  “ 

"  5.15-16  M 

24  5th  “  “ 

“  4.  6-16  •* 

24  5th  “ 

“  2.15-16 

24  7th  “ 

“  1.10-16 

1C  small  tubers, 

7-16 

184  45.15-16 

Six  medium-sized  tubei‘s  were  rotten  and 
were  not  weighed  or  couuted.  No  manure  or 
fertilizer  wus  Used  this  year,  but  the 
ground  had  been  manured  last  season  and 
cropped  with  carrots.  Our  jiotato  crop  very 
poor,  scarcely  one-half  our  usual  average; 
rutting  to  some  extent  and  quulity  poor.  c.  iJ. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Waterloo  County,  Out. — Crops  area  gen¬ 
eral  failure  here.  Fall  wheat  is  not  half  a 
crop,  and  is  a  very  poor  sample.  Spring  wheat 
very  good, but  not  much  sowed.  Oats  the  tost 
seen  for  years.  It  has  been  27  years  since 
we  had  so  wet  a  Summer.  Half  the  crops 
drowned  out.  Potatoes  nearly  all  drowned 
out,  and  the  few  we  have  are  rotting,  e.  w.b. 

Colorado. 

Delta,  Gunnison  Co.,  Sept.  20. -How  to  treat 
the  land,  what  and  how  to  plant  and  sow- 
are  the  vital  questions  to  be  solved  by  the 
ranchmen  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
only  agricultural  paper  (?)  iu  the  State,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  copies  I  have  seen,  devotes  most 
of  its  space  to  the  advertising  of  town  com- 
panios.  Experience  is  the  tost  teacher  v.e 
have  had  so  far,  and  the  people  whom  I  have 
known  to  make  the  remark  that  they  could 
handle  the  adobe  of  this  Gunnison  Valley 
country  because  of  their  cxjjerience  iu  other 
jiarls  of  the  State,  havenotull  been  successful. 
I  am  no  fanner  or  stock  raiser  yet,  my  exjier- 
lence  dating  only  from  January  last.  Up  to 
that  time  N.  Y.  City  indoor  business  life  had 
been  my  calling.  My  health  required  a  chauge 
and  here  I  am,  improved  in  health  and  with  a 
fair  prospect  pf  making  u  living.  If  some  <>f 
our  Eastern  farmers  could  only  drop  suddenly 
into  a  place,  for  instance,  like  mine,  they  would 
probably  wonder  bow  we  do  manage  to  live 
along  and  make  a  beginning.  Take  my  ease:— 
My  house  is  14  feet  square,  built  of  logs  with 
a  mud  roof  and  three,  sometimes  four,  have 
managed  to  exist  hero  for  the  past  six  months. 
My  new  house  I  hoj>e  to  finish  some  time.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  help  of  a 
man  who  understood  pretty  w  ell  the  “science’’ 
of  irrigation,  and  though  rheumatism  caused 
by  rubber  boots  has  kept  me  out  of  the  water 
nearly  all  Summer,  the  crop  raised  has  proved 
an  abunduut  one.  Our  elevation  is  nearly  6, 000 
feet.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  Timothy,  millet  and 
Alfalfa  have  proved  a  succc^  pud  if  the  frost 


holds  off  a  week  longer,  the  corn  will  be  all 
right.  I  can't  say  much  for  the  garden ;  none 
of  us  knew  anything  about  gardening,  and  we 
mode  no  hot-beds.  By  reference  to  my  diary 
I  find  thatthe  garden  was  planted  on  May  15. 
Up  to  this  time  no  melons  have  ripened  and 
1  very  much  fear  we  wont  get  any.  s.  s.  B, 
Illinois. 

Danvers,  McLeau  Co.,  Sept.  12. — The 
weather  is  getting  quite  dry;  we  have  had  but 
two  showers  for  quite  a  while,  and  farmers 
think  the  present  drought  has  cut  the  corn 
crop  short  seriously.  Roads  are  getting  quite 
dusty  and  pastures  show  the  need  of  rain. 
Hay  excellent,  and  as  a  general  thing  well 
saved.  Oats  a  large  acreage  and  a  fair  yield. 
A  heavy  hail-storm  on  July  16  injured  the  crop 
in  some  places  so  that  there  the  yield  is  light. 
Rye  jiretty  fair.  Fall  wheat  good,  but  acre¬ 
age  small;  no  Spring  wheat.  Early  potatoes 
very  good.  At  present  they  sell  for  30  to  35 
cents  per  bushel.  Garden  vegetables  moder¬ 
ately  good.  Some  small  fruit.  No  peaches. 
Apples  very  few.  Price  of  outs  to-day  by 
gram  dealers,  22bj to  23  cents;  corn,  42  cents. 
This  has  been  a  pleasant  Summer  for  all 
kinds  of  labor,  and  the  general  health  has  been 
excellent;  therefore,  looking  at  all  the  sur- 
rouudings,  we  as  a  people  should  be  very 
thankful  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good, and  to 
contented  and  happy.  r.  W.  R. 

Mulkeytown,  Franklin  Co.,  Sept.  14  — 
Wheat  was  poor  here  this  season;  oats  good; 
corn  fair  but  the  recent  dry  weather  will  in¬ 
jure  the  corn  crop.  Fruit  of  almost  all  kinds 
abundant.  Southern  Illinois  excels  in  fruits 
and  flowers.  Success  to  the  Rural!  b. 

Onarga,  Iroquois  Co  ,  Sept.  21.— Spring 
very  wet  and  cold.  August  and  September 
thus  far  very  dry.  Crops  very  light,  except 
potatoes  which  are  very  good  both  iu  yield 
and  quality.  I  like  the  Rural  very  much,J.o. 

Michigan* 

Brooklyn,  Jackson  Co.,  Sept.  14. — We  had 
a  wet  season  here.  Wheat  iu  shock  has  grown 
somewhat,  but  the  weather  has  teen  very  dry 
since  harvest.  Wheat  averages  about  22 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  will  be  light. 
Frosts  on  the  7th  and  8th  nipped  corn  badly. 
Potatoes  are  a  good  crop;  o  ts  extra— 59  to  60 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  fruit  there  is  none  to 
speak  of.  Of  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat  I  raised 
30  pounds.  My  Shoe-peg  Corn  will  not  get 
ripe  this  season.  Melons  and  grapes  ditto. 
My  two  small  Blush  Potatoes  had  16  eyes  and 
were  planted  in  16  hills.  They  look  fine;  I 
have  not  dug  them  yet.  Of  Hollyhocks  I  have 
two  jJauts  which  are  beautiful,  one  yellow 
and  one  white.  k.  d.  m. 

Oshtkmo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Sept.  10. — 
From  July  27  till  date,  we  have  had  dry,  cold 
weather  and  everything  is  dried  up  and 
parched  up.  Corn  wont  average  20  bushels  of 
shelled  grain  to  the  acre,  and  but  little  eorn 
will  mature  in  this  State  this  year,  if  the 
frost  of  last  Saturday  night  has  done  the 
damage  I  think  it  has.  Potatoes  are  but.  half 
a  crop.  Of  fruit  there  is  scarcely  any.  The 
apple  orchards  of  Micliigau  will  not  average 
a  barrel  of  good  fruit  ajitece.  There  are  u 
few  pears.  No  peaches.  Wheat  wont  turn  out 
over  half  an  average  crop,  and  that  of  poor 
quality.  Oats  are  a  large  crop.  Grass  was 
heavy, but  the  constant  severe  rains  while  liar- 
vesting  it  damaged  it  and  destroyed  much  of 
it,  and  now  the  intense  drought  uud  frosts  are 
rounding  up  and  putting  a  finishing  touch  of 
disaster  ou  the  season’s  ending.  Plowing  for 
wheat  is  out  of  the  question,  and  where  the 
land  has  been  plowed  it  is  too  dry  to  think  of 
sowing.  Tomatoes  on  which  the  wife  has  de¬ 
pended  and  with  which  sht  hoped  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  other  fruits,  persistently  refuse 
to  ripeu  and  now  the  frost  has  come  to  eluim 
them.  Of  all  the  disastrous  years  of  the  25 
that  I  have  farmed  iu  this  country,  this  is  the 
worst  by  long  odds,  And  still  our  festive  re¬ 
porters  of  crops  make  out  that  they  are  perfect¬ 
ly  immense,  and  that  fruit  iu  this  State  is  l  >5 
per  cent,  of  an  average.  t.  p.  d. 

Missouri. 

Elder,  Miller  Co.,  Sept.  15. — A  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  on  Sejitember  8  gave 
us  u  frost  that  damaged  late  corn  and  sorghum 
cane.  We  need  rain  badly ;  everything  is  dry¬ 
ing  up  for  want  of  it.  I*ate  corn  is  already 
damaged  Wheat  is  thrashing  out  very  poor¬ 
ly;  the  very  best  jield  l  ha\p  so  far  been  able 
to  hear  of  is  13  bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  are 
very  good ;  grain  heavy.  Early  corn  will  be  a 
fair  crop;  but  late  corn  is  still  in  doubt,  n.  j. 

New  York. 

Bainbridge,  Chenango  Co.,  Sejit.,  84.— To 
say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Rural 
is  a  mild  expression  of  my  views  of  its  merits, 
i  know  that  1  have  been  greatly  benefited 
already  by  its  teachings  in  nil  its  various  de¬ 
partments.  The  Fair  Number  is  worthy  of 
being  kept  as  a  valuable  issue  for  future  ref 
erence.  On  tlie  receipt  of  each  number  luy 
attention  is  first  attracted  by  the  editorial 
page;  thou  by  Urn  Home  and  Foreign  News; 


third,  by  the  Answers  to  Correspondents,  etc.. 
We  are  now  having  quite  a  treat  from  the  pack¬ 
age  of  Rural  dower  seeds.  The  watermelons 
were  choked  out  by  Winter  squashes  and  in¬ 
jured  by  early  frost.  The  early  Shoe-peg 
Corn  is  altogethertoo  late  for  this  climate.  It 
stands  nine  or  ten  feet  high  without  fruiting 
or  oaring  scarcely  at  all.  d.  s.  k. 

Middlesex,  Yates  Co.,  September  18. — The 
corn  crop  is  nearly  a  failure  here,  the  weather 
being  so  cold  kept  it  back  until  two  heavy 
frosts  came  and  nearly  destroyed  it  all.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  mostly  killed  and  so  are  late  jiotatoes. 
Grain  is  not  yielding  as  well  as  it  was  expect¬ 
ed  to,  exeejit,  oats,  which  turn  out  a  largo  crop. 
Potatoes  are  rotting  badly*  in  some  localities. 
Of  apjiles  there  arc  none  to  speak  of.  Peaches 
are  troubled  by  the  yellows.  Grapes  do  not 
ripen  as  they  should,  although  some  very 
fine  samples  have  been  shipped  from  Vine 
Valley.  Pears  and  plums  plentiful,  w.  n. 

Ohio. 

Sidney,  Shelby  Co.,  Sept,  17. — Wheat  poor; 
say  half  a  crop.  Corn,  owing  to  bad  seed,  a 
backward  Spring  and  early  frost  (badly  killed 
on  the  8th)  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop.  Oats, 
hay  and  potatoes  very  good.  No  apples  or 
poaches;  a  few  pears;  some  small  fruit.  My 
Downing  Strawberries  were  goocL  d.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Industry',  Beaver  Co. — Crops  here  are  all 
good  except  wheat  and  fruit.  Apples  are  not 
over  aquartcr,  and  wheat  one-third,  of  a  crop. 
Corn  will  be  below  the  avorage.  Potatoes  a 
good  crop  but  rotting  badly.  Small  fruits  are 
not  over  half  crops  on  account  of  frosts  and  too 
much  rain.  Seeding  is  late,  and  as  it  has  been 
too  dry  for  plowing  sod,  the  acreage  will  be 
below  an  average.  e.  e. 


&\ )t  Centrist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
anil  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atteution.  I 

AN  AILING  COLT,  ETC. 

H.  S.  T.,  Gibson,  Pci,— 1.  What  ails  my 
sucking  colt  and  what  should  be  done  for  it  ? 
About  ten  days  ago  a  swelling  commenced  on 
the  ankle  of  its  fore  leg.  which  broke  in  a  few 
days  and  is  still  running  a  great  deal.  It  is 
now  lame  in  both  hind  legs.  One  is  swollen 
from  the  body  down  to  the  gambrel  joint,  and 
the  other  is  swollen  in  the  joint.  I  wash  the 
sore  in  carbolic  acid  water  and  do  it  uj)  iu  a 
cloth  saturated  with  lubricating  oil.  2.  A 
quantity  of  sarsaparilla  is  growing  on  my 
place;  could  I  dispose  of  the  root  to  advantage 
anywhere  ? 

I.  The  colt  is  suffering  from  some  constitu¬ 
tional  disease  which  presents  some  indications 
of  syphillis,  to  which  horses  are  rarely  sub¬ 
ject,  or  of  tuberculosis,  which  more  frequently 
appeal's.  Both  of  these  diseases  at  times  affect 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones  and  tho  joints.  A 
cure  is  not  veiy  probable,  and  yet  it  would  to 
advisable  to  try  what  may  to  effected.  Give 
tho  mare  linseed  meal  boiled  into  a  thin  gruel 
and  poured  over  cut  feed.  This  is  the  only 
way  iu  which  the  colt  can  get  the  necessary 
fat  in  the  food  that,  it  requires,  viz. — by  en¬ 
riching  the  marc’s  milk.  Give  the  colt  one 
dram  of  finely  powdered  hyposulphite  of  soda 
daily  iu  a  little  sugar  or  molasses,  smeared  on 
the  tongue  if  it  will  not  take  it  otherwise. 
Continue  to  dress  the  sore,  but  use  pyrogallic 
acid  instead  of  carbolic,  and  bind  it  in  a  cloth 
dipped  in  tho  liquid  instead  of  lubricating  oil; 
of  what  kiud  it  is  you  do  not  say,  but  if  petro¬ 
leum  it  is  all  right.  3.  Your  so-called  sarsapa- 
rillu  root  is  of  no  value.  It  is  the  foreign  root 
only  which  is  used  iu  medicine.  This  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Mexico  and  is  a  species  of  Smilax — (S. 
sarsuparilla).  What  is  called  here  sarsaparilla 
is  Arulia  uudicaulis,  a  species  of  tho  Ginseng 
family  (A.  quinquefoliai,  and  has  a  long, 
creeping  root  which  has  un  aromatic  taste,  but 
no  medicinal  value. 

SOWING  ORCHARD  GRASS.  SHEEP  TO  THE  ACRE. 

li.  O.  L\,  Clinton,  Kij. — 1.  Will  it  do  to  sow 
Orchard  Grass  ou  corn  laud  eithei  after  the 
corn  has  been  cut,  or  between  the  rows  of 
stauding  corn  by  using  a  one-horse  harrow, 
leaving  the  corn  stalks  to  protect  the  young 
grass  from  tho  sun?  2.  How  many  sheep 
can  to  kept  on  200  acres  of  laud  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  50  bushels  of  coni  or  20 of  wheat? 

Ans. — Orchard  Grass  cannot  be  sown  in  this 
way  and  do  any  good;  nor  any  other  grass  in 
fact.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  young  grass 
needs  protection  from  the  sun,  if  it  is  properly 
put  iu  the  ground  it  will  grow  as  well  as  wheat 
or  corn  without  any  more  protection.  To  get 
a  good  growth  of  Orchard  Grass  we  would 
plow  the  corn  stubble  this  Fall  and  leave  it 
until  the  Spring.  As  soon  as  possible  in  the 
Spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enougu 
iu  tho  lastof  the  Winter  and  free  from  frost, 
the  surface  should  be  harrowed  uud  harrowed 
until  it  is  fine,  uud  SUWOtl  l\!l‘.l  CVWfcWtt' 
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Then  the  seed  should  be  sown — at  least  two  or 
three  bushels  per  acre-two  ways  to  get  an  even 
seeding,  and  then  covered  in  with  the  roller  or 
a  smoothing  plank.  2.  Five  hundred  to  1,000 
sheep  could  be  kept  on  200  acres  under  a  good 
system  of  sheep  farming,  that  is,  by  growing 
root  and  fodder  crops  for  Winter  feeding  and 
saving  a  field  for  Winter  pasture.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  corn  stubble  may  be  sown  to  rye  for 
Winter  and  Spring  pasture  and  then  planted 
with  roots  or  some  other  crop;  millet  may  be 
grown  for  Winter  feeding  and  so  on:  other¬ 
wise  not  more  than  one  sheep  to  the  acre  can 
be  kept.  Five  sheep  can  be  kept  for  one  cow. 

extra  early  potatoes. 

H.  T.  M.,  The  Ridge,  Ontario ,  Canada — WTe 
are  frequently  visited  by  frosts  in  June,  and 
also  in  August.  To  avoid  the  June  frosts  wo 
plant,  potatoes  fairly  late;  then  when  August 
frosts  visit  us  our  crops  are  in  danger  again. 
We  have  planted  the  Early  lloso  very  exten¬ 
sively,  but  some  of  us  fear  that  by  planting 
this  variety  alone  it  may  fail  with  us  as  it  has 
done  in  some  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
question  is,  what  is  the  best  variety  for  us  to 
plant  in  our  circumstances  ?  Dr.  Hoskins,  or 
some  other  reliable  Northerner,  may  be  able 
to  help  us  by'  some  valuable  suggestions. 

Answered  by  Dr.  Hoskins. 

The  Alpha,  one  of  Mr.  Pringle’s  seedlings, 
is  a  potato  that  will  fully  mature  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  of  any  that  are  of  good  quality.  The 
Alpha  is  of  the  best  quality,  but, like  all  extra- 
early  sorts,  it  requires  rich  soil,  or  it  w  ill 
prove  unproductive.  In  the  garden  I  have 
not  found  it  less  productive  than  Early  Rose; 
but  in  the  field  the  Rose  is  ahead  considerably. 
It  matures  its  crop  fully  two  weeks  sooner  than 
the  Rose.  In  the  situation  of  this  correspon¬ 
dent  early  kinds  seem  to  be  imperative,  to 
make  sure  of  a  crop.  1  would  also  advise  the 
trial  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Ohio  us 
varieties  for  the  field,  not  so  early  as  the 
Alpha,  but  earlier  than  the  Rose. 

grasses  and  fertilizer  for  permanent 

PASTURE. 

W.  C.  Jr.,  Trapp«,  Mil, — 1,  What  grasses 
would  be  best  suited  for  a  permanent  pasture 
in  tliis  climate — the  seed  to  be  sown  with 
wheat.  ?  2,  Would  finely  ground  S.  C.  phos¬ 
phate  be  a  suitable  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — 1,  Timothy  would  be  the  only  grass 
perhaps,  which  could  la?  sown  with  safety' 
rather  late  in  the  Fall.  The  other  grasses 
mentioned  below  may  be  sown  if  the  seeding 
is  uot  delayed  later  than  Sept.  20th.  otherwise 
they  should  be  sown  in  the  Spring.  One  gal¬ 
lon  of  Timothy  with  five  pounds  of  Red 
Top  and  10  pounds  of  Randull  Grass 
(Meadow  Fescue)  per  acre  would  form  a 
suituhlo  mixture  for  a  permnuent  pasture; 
or  Orchard  Grass  and  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  may  bo  substituted  for  the  Red 
Top  aud  Randall  In  seeding  grass  with  wheat, 
it  is  of  the  ut  most  importance  that  the  grass 
sow  ing  should  follow'  closely  that  of  the  wheat, 
before  any  rain  falls  on  the  freshly  stirred 
earth.  2,  Finely  ground  raw  bone  would  be 
preferable  to  the  S.  C.  bone,  though  the  cost 
would  be  considerably  greater.  The  fossil 
bone  would  answer  well,  however,  if  the  land 
is  already  in  good  condition  If  intended  for 
the  gross,  it  should  be  distributed  broadcast  in 
the  Fall. 

FISTULA  ON  HORSE’S  WITHERS. 

M.  L.,  Republic,  Mich. — The  shoulder  of 
my  eight-year-old  bore©  w'as  bruised  last  Win¬ 
ter,  aud  a  large  swelliug  formed  on  the  with¬ 
ers.  It  broke  out  anil  “ran”  a  great  deal,  but 
finally  healed  over.  Later,  however,  it  broke 
out  agaiu,  forming  a  fistula  on  the  w  ithers. 
What  is  the  proper  treatment  l 

Ans.— The  fistula  can  only  be  cured  by  re¬ 
moving  the  pipe,  either  by  cutting  it  out  or 
by  applying  strong  caustics  to  it.  Tliis  should 
be  done  carofully.  The  knife  is  the  safest 
way.  The  wound  is  then  to  be  dressed  with 
warm  water  with  a  little  carbolic  add,  and 
cleaned  out  by  means  of  a  sponge  on  jt  be  end 
of  a  small  rod.  Or  it  might  be  better  to  open 
an  outlet  for  the  pus  to  escape  naturally.  But 
this  matter  must  escape  or  be  removed  tw  ice 
a  day  and  the  wound  well  cleansed.  Theu  a 
plug  of  lint  dipped  in  tinctured'  myrrh  should 
lie  put  in  to  protect  it  and  keep  it  from  clos¬ 
ing  at  the  top  until  it  is  properly  healed  from 
the  bottom  aud  a  bandage  or  pad  should  be 
fitted  over  it. 

PEA  MILDEW — CATARRH  IN  FOWL8. 

J.  O.  S.,  Haverhill,  X.  II,— l.  My  Laxton’s 
Alpha  Peas  die  out  about  the  time  they  com¬ 
mence  to  blossom.  They  begin  to  die  near  the 
root  and  gradually  wither.  This  variety  is  h 
week  earlier  than  the  American  Wonder,  but 
the  Wonder  doesn't  die,  nor  does  the  Little 
Gem;  why  does  the  Alpha  ?  2.  Though  my 
hens  are  well  fed  and  housed,  some  of  them 
become  blind  every  year  ;  their  eyes  look  all 
right,  but  can't  see  at  all.  W  hat  ails  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  peas  are  no  doubt  all'ected  by 
the  pea  mildew.  English  varieties  are  more 
-dt.  jpct  to  this  disefisu  tl>»n  American  seed,  It 
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may  be  that  your  seed  was  imported.  You 
might  try  again  and  succeed.  Perhaps  a 
dressing  of  plaster  and  salt  in  the  row  might 
help  them.  2.  The  hens  suffer  from  catarrh, 
which  produces  first,  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
then  a  film,  and  then  blindness.  Do  you  clean 
the  house  perfectly  ?  The  fumes  arising  from 
decaying  manure  will  produce  it.  Try'  an  oc¬ 
casional  dusting  of  fine  lime  in  the  house  in 
the  evening  until  the  birds  sneeze.  This  is  a 
good  remedy  for  catarrh. 

A  PARASITE  OF  THE  CABBAGE  WORM. 

J.  II.  B.,  New  Washington,  Pa.— In  each  of 
two  large  Cabbage  Worms  1  found  31  maggot¬ 
like  worms  3-lfi  of  an  inch  long  and  1-16  of  an 
inch  iu  diameter.  Under  the  magnifying 
glass  they  looked  clear,  with  a  small,  green 
streak  from  end  to  cud.  What  were  they? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  small  maggots  referred  to  are  parasites 
of  the  Cabbage  Worm  and  belong,  no  doubt, 
to  Ptcromalus  puparum,  a  handsomely'  colored 
chalcid  fly'  which  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
natural  checks  of  the  Cabbage  Worm.  The 
eggs  are  inserted  by  the  parent  Ptcromalus 
wit hi u  the  body  of  the  Cabbage  Worm,  the 
parasitic  larva-  feeding  upon  the  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  victim  aud  issuing  as  winged 
flies  from  the  chry  salis  of  the  Cabbage  Worm. 
Such  parasitized  chrysalids  may  he  readily  re¬ 
cognized  from  the  uon-parasitized  ones,  by 
their  much  darker  color. 

HUFF  IN  CHEESE. 

L.  C.  S.,  Berkshire,  Yt. — What  causes  and 
what  will  prevent  huff  iu  cheese  ? 

Ans. — Huff  or  swelling  in  cheese  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  gases  produced  byr  putre¬ 
factive  decomposition.  It  is  the  result  of  im¬ 
purities  iu  the  milk.  These  may  lie  overcome 
to  some  extent,  suflicioutly  at  least  to  make  a  j 
good  cheese,  by  souring  the  curds  iu  the  vat  to  I 
a  certain  point.  This  can  ouly  be  ascertained  t 
by  practice  and  experience,  as  the  taint  va¬ 
ries.  The  judgment  is  influenced,  however,  by 
the  huffy  character  of  the  curds.  Some  mak¬ 
ers  put  skewers  iu  the  cheese  to  give  vent  to 
the  gas.  It  is  a  defect,  however,  to  be  avoided 
rather  than  cured. 

incipient  dropsy  in  a  cow. 

G.  .4.  B.,  Yorkshire,  N.  F. — What  causes  a 
swelling  on  the  belly  of  a  cow  that  cast  her 
calf-bag  last  Spring,  and  what  should  be  the 
treatment  ? 

Ans. — It  might  he  due  to  a  dropsical  condi¬ 
tion  resulting  from  constitutional  weakness 
uud  this  no  doubt  produced  the  accident  at 
her  calving.  Give  the  cow  one  ounce  of  pow¬ 
dered  cnsearilla  bark  iu  some  cut  feed  every 
other  day',  and  on  the  alternate  days  give  one 
draru  of  iodide  of  iron.  Feed  her  well  and 
give  two  quarts  of  linseed  meal  daily. 

VALUE  OF  “NIGGER.” 

IP.  5.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — What  is  the 
value  of  “nigger’’  from  the  soap  factories  i 
How  does  it  compare  with  unleached  ashes  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  how  is  it  best  used  ? 

Ans.— This  is  known  us  soap  boilers'  waste. 

It  contains  the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  wLatovor  nitrogenous  matter  may  have 
been  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  fut.  It  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  and  makes  a  useful  addition 
to  a  compost  heap.  It  contains  all  that  was 
in  the  ashes  except  the  potash,  aud  it  retains 
perhaps  one-tenth  part  of  that. 

SHEARING  SPRING  LAMBS  IN  AUGUST. 

•S'.  M.  Edgerlon,  Ohio. — Does  shearing  April 
lambs  late  in  August  aid  the  growth  of  their 
wool? 

Ans.— This  practice  is  not  to  be  encouraged 
for  several  reasons.  If  it  should  aid  the  growth 
of  the  fleece,  it  can  only  do  this  at  the  expense 
of  the  growth  of  the  animal.  Again,  it  robsa  j 
young,  immature  animal  of  its  necessary  pro- 
tooth  m  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather, 
and  thus  tends  to  stunt  the  growth  of  cattle 
still  more.  It  is  a  practice  to  lie  deprecated  iu 
the  .strongest  manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8.  B.  J-  Gilmartan,  N.  H. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  asparagus  in  the  Fall  ?  2. 
Does  it  not  weaken  the  plants  to  allow  the 
seeds  to  grow  to  full  size,  even  if  they  are  cut 
before  ripening  ?  3.  Are  wood  ashes  a  good 
fertilizer  ?  4.  Dow  long  do  the  seeds  of  com¬ 
mon  garden  vegetables  retain  their  vitality  ? 

W'o  presume  the  inquiry  relates 
to  treatment  in  t  lie  garden,  not  the  field,  if 
the  soil  was  properly  prepared  when  the  tied 
was  planted,  nothing  more  is  needed  than  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tops  and  hoeing  out  the  weeds  and 
volunteer  seedlings.  If  the  bed  needs  manure 
it  may  be  top  dressed  now  with  manure,  but 
we  should  prefer  to  wait  uutil  Spring.  A  cov¬ 
ering  of  coarse  manure  or  leaves  will  induce 
an  earlier  Spring  growth.  2.  Yes,  fruit  hear¬ 
ing  weakens  all  plants;  hut  destroying  the 
foliage  would  weaken  them  more.  Better  not 
cut  away  the  stems  and  leaves  until  withered. 

3.  Yes,  a  very  valuable  fertilizer  if  unleaehed. 

4,  Pea  and  bran  seeds  »ud  salsify  mar 


safely  be  planted  if  two  years  old ;  cabbage, 
turnip  and  celery  seeds  are  safe  when  four  to 
five  years  old;  tomato,  beet,  cucumber,  melon, 
squash,  pumpkin,  are  safe  for  from  six  to 
twelve  years. 

\r.  H.  If.,  Praltsbnrg,  N.  Y. — 1.  Where  can 
seeds  of  the  common  and  Purple  Barberry  be 
obtained  ?  How  much  will  they  cost, and  which 
is  the  better  for  this  section  ?  2.  Where  can  I 
get  plants  and  cuttings  of  the  Shaffer’s  Colos¬ 
sal,  Superb,  and  Kansell  Raspberries  ?  3.  Are 
they'  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cuth- 
bert  J  4.  Which  is  the  best  of  the  three  * 

ANS. — 1.  We  know  of  but  two  firms  offering 
these  seeds.  One  is  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Penn. ;  the  other,  James  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  New  York.  The 
cost  is  $2  per  pound.  There  will  be  little  choice 
as  between  the  common  and  purple  varieties. 
We  do  not  think  seeds  of  the  purple  are  of¬ 
fered  separately.  2.  These  raspberries  are 
offered  by  most  of  our  nurserymen.  Send  for 
the  catalogues  of  Ellwauger  &  Barry,  C.  A. 
Green,  Hale  Bros.,  W m.  Parry,  or  G.  S.  Wales. 
Addresses  can  be  found  in  our  Fair  Num¬ 
ber.  3.  The  Shaffer’s  Colossal  may  lie  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  tips;  the  Superb  aud  Hansell,  the 
same  as  the  Cuthbert.  4.  We  consider  the 
Hansell  the  best  early  red — Cuthbert  the  best 
late.  Shaffer’s  is  dark  in  color — the  ouly  ob¬ 
jection. 

L.  P.,  Suffeln ,  N.  F.—For  two  years  my  cows 
have  been  pastured  iu  a  field  in  which  was  a 
swamp.  Previous  to  Aug.  1st  no  trouble  had  en¬ 
sued,  but  about  that  time  one  of  my  cows  began 
to  have  watery  bunches  appear  on  her  fore  legs 
which  finally  appeared  upon  the  hind  legs. 
They  were  immediately  under  the  skin  and 
contained  no  matter,  but  merely  a  watery 
substance.  Upon  breaking,  the  places  healed 
over,  leaving  a  bare  spot  upon  which  hair  is 
beginning  to  appear.  Although  they  have  had 
access  to  thisswamp  for  three  years,  no  trouble 
has  resulted  until  now.  The  swamp  was  this 
season  drier  than  in  previous  years,  and  the 
cows  frequent  it  a  great  deal.  A  man  tells 
me  that  the  cow  has  been  poisoned  by  some 
plant  growing  in  the  swamp.  What  is  the 
trouble? 

Ans.  — The  man  is  probably  correct.  If  there 
is  poison  sumac,  a  bush  with  light  gray  stems 
and  leaves  something  like  the  common  sumac 
but  having  only  three  to  five  pairs  and  a  ter¬ 
minal  one,  this  will  do  the  mischief  by  the  cows 
rubbing  on  the  bushes.  Or  the  cows  may  suffer 
by  eating  coarse  heritage  from  the  swamp.  A 
swamp  is  a  very  unwholesome  place  for  cows 
to  feed  in. 

Le  G.  T.,  Long  Hill.  Conn— What  should 
be  done  with  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been 
under  grass  for  years,  and  is  now  “rundown?” 
It  was  plowed  about  a  month  ago  and  sowed 
to  turnips,  but  the  seed  has  uot  sprouted. 
Would  rye  be  a  good  crop  to  sow,  and  what 
would  lie  better? 

Ans. — Better  put  in  wheat,  as  it  will  pay  the 
best,  although  it  is  all  right  to  sow  rye. 
Work  the  ground  over  until  the  sods  are 
dead,  hut  this  is  probably  not  necessary  as 
it  was  plowed  so  long  ago.  If  the  ground 
is  mellow  and  the  soil  dead,  the  grain  can 
lie  cultivated  in,  just  as  it  is.  Use  a  bushel 
and  a-half  of  seed  to  the  acre  aud  200  pounds 
of  superphosphate  harrowed  in  with  it;  and 
as  much  liarnyard  manure  as  you  cau  get 
will  make  it  all  the  better  for  the  wheat; 
rye  docs  not  require  so  much.  Grass  seed 
may  tie  sowed  now  or  in  the  Spring. 

M.  M.  W.,  Dansville,  Mich.— What  is  the 
best  work  on  sheep  raising  for  a  mau  about  to 
engage  in  the  business  extensively  in  Western 
Texas  ? 

Ans.— Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the 
South,  $1.50;  Stewart's  Shepherd’s  Manual, 
$1.50.  and  Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd,  $2, 
would  he  serviceable,  probably  iu  this  order. 
To  Vie  had  through  the  ueorest  book-store  or 
the  American  News  Co.,  N.  Y.  Killebrew’s 
Sheep  Husbandry  in  Tennessee  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  that  would  be  useful 
to  a  sheep  raiser  in  Texas.  It  is  published  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Texas  Wool,  a  monthly  periodical,  sub¬ 
scription  $1  a  year,  published  at  Sun  Antonio, 
Texas,  should  also  be  obtained  for  local  news 
and  information. 

J.  li.  IF.,  Elmira,  X.  Y—  1,  How  can  a  cow 
lie  prevented  from  leaking  her  milk  ?  2, 
What  feed  will  be  the  best  for  growth  in  a 
bull  calf  during  Winter?  S,  What  is  the  best 
Wintoi  feed  for  Fall  pigs  iu  the  absence  of 
milk? 

Ans.— 1,  Milk  the  cow  twice  a  day  so  that  the 
bag  will  not  become  too  full.  Tliis  is  the  only 
remedy.  2,  M  ix  linseed  oil  meal  (old  process) 
aud  wheat  middlings  together,  or  ground  oats, 
one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter. 
Feed  from  two  to  four  quarts  a  day,  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  calf  to  digest  it,  making 
two  rations,  one  for  morning  aud  one  for 
night.  3,  Wheat  middlings  mixed  with  swill, 
YYWi  elrttr  oat* and  eoru,  A  regnlftr  feeding 


of  vegetables,  or  apples,  would  be  good  to  go 
with  the  grain. 

C.  L.  P.,  Elkland,  Pa.  I  send  to  the  Rural 
a  kernel  of  buckwheat  having  five  sides,  hop¬ 
ing  there  may  be  “  millions  in  it.”  Is  it  com¬ 
mon  ? 

Ans. — Usually  the  achenium  or  fruit  (grain 
in  fact)  of  buckwheat  is  3-sided.  The  speci¬ 
men  sent  is  3-sided  really,  as  on  crushing  the 
grain,  the  hull  parts  into  three  lobes  or  parts. 
The  apparent  five  sides  are  made  up  by  a 
compression  of  two  of  the  lobes  as  if  an  effort 
were  made  to  give  the  pericarp  or  envelope  of 
the  kernel,  the  same  number  of  parts  as  the 
sepal  c  insists  of,  viz.  five,  but  with  only  par¬ 
tial  success.  Such  sports  are  quite  often  seen 
and  have  no  particular  significance. 

O.  L.  O.,  Charleston,  IU.—  1.  How  is  a  good 
gravel  road-way  and  walk  for  home-grounds 
made?  2.  Where  can  Downing’s  Eyer-bear- 
ing  Mulberry  be  obtained?  3.  Is  it  the  same 
as  the  White  Mulberry,  aud  what  is  the  price? 
4.  Why  need  pteonies  be  lifted  in  November? 
W  hy  not  cover  them  ? 

Ans. — Dig  out  the  earth  a  foot  in  depth ; 
fill  in  with  large  stones  or  coal  clinkers,  finish¬ 
ing  with  gravel.  2.  Of  the  nearest  nursery¬ 
man.  3.  It  originated  from  the  seed  of  Moms 
multicaulis.  Friee.  about  $1.  4.  It  is  not 
necessary  except  to  divide  the  roots.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  covered ;  but  they  will  start 
earlier  and  grow  more  vigorously,  if  covered, 

E.  D.  M.,  Bi'ookl\pi,  Mich. — 1.  Who  sells 
cultivated  cranberry  plants?  2.  When  does 
Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear  ripen? 

Ans. — 1.  F.  Trowbridge,  Milford,  Conn., 
makes  a  specialty  of  cranberry  plant 
raising.  B.  M.  Watson,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
advertises  that  he  sells  true  Cape  Cod  cran¬ 
berry  plants.  Theo,  Budd.  Pemberton,  N.  J. 
and  C.  L.  Holman,  Tom’s  River,  N.  J.,  are  ex¬ 
tensive  cranberry  growers,  and  can  doubtless 
furnish  plants.  2.  Last  of  August  and  early 
in  September. 

G.  IF.  P.,  Roselle ,  N,  J. — Will  the  sugar 
that  is  added  to  grape  juice  previous  to  fer¬ 
mentation  sweeten  the  wine,  or  is  all  the  sac¬ 
charine  matter  converted  into  alcohol  so  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  again  sweeten 
after  fermentation  has  ceased,  if  a  sweet  wine 
is  desired  ? 

Ans. — Add  sugar  if  necessary  to  increase 
the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  wine.  After  fer¬ 
mentation,  add  sugar  to  sweeten. 

N.  P.  D.  Nunda,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  celeriac?  To  what  use 
is  it  put? 

A  ns.  — Sow  the  seed  at  the  same  time,  and 
treat  like  celery.  In  open  ground  have  the 
rows  two  feet  apart,  the  plants  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  It  requires  no  earthing  up. 
Store  in  Winter  as  you  store  celery.  It  is 
used  principally  by  Germans,  who  boil  and 
slice  the  root,  aud  then  make  it  into  a  salad. 

J.  D.  R.,  Cobourg,  Out. — How  close  can  I 
plant  my  grape  seedlings  to  fruit  them  ? 

Ans.  — Merely  to  fruit  them  we  should  say 
six  feet  apart.  Forty-nine  out  of  50  will 
prove  worthless.  Cut  them  back  to  two  buds 
next  Spring  and  mb  off  the  weaker  bud  when 
danger  of  frost  is  over. 

X.  S.  R  ,  Wheeler,  N.  F. — What  kind  of  soil 
do  the  date  and  pineapple  need? 

Ans  — A  good,  warm,  alluvial  soil,  well 
drained.  To  be  grown  with  success  such  trop¬ 
ical  plants  should  have  a  very  equal  tempera¬ 
ture,  aud  to  get  this  it  is  almost  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  be  grown  iu  a  greenhouse. 

C.  F.  F. ,  fall  River,  Mass.,  sends  a  speci¬ 
men  of  bloom  gone  to  seed,  aud  asks  whether 
it  is  the  Yellow -Wood? 

Ans.— The  flowers  of  the  Yellow- Wood  are 
wh  te.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
fruit  you  send,  and  the  two  fruits  quite  closely 
resemble  each  other. 

A.  IF.  .4.,  Stockbridge,  Mich. — 1  Should 
Tigridias  aud  Lilies  of  the  Valley  be  taken 
up  before  Winter?  2.  How  long  did  it  take 
to  build  the  Hoosao  Tunnel? 

Ans. — 1.  Tigridias  are  tender;  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  very  hardy.  2.  From  1855  to  1874. 

X.  Q,  R, ,  Gustavus,  Ohio. — Whereean  I  get 
the  Downing  Ever-bearing  Mulberry  ? 

Ans. — Of  the  nurserymen  who  sell  it.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  the 
nearest  to  you,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect. 

Communications  Receiver  fob  the  week  Eniuno 
Saturday,  Sept.  2i>. 

C.  M.  H.— O  L.  O.— H.  G.  H.-L.  W.  G.-J.  B.  R.— J. 
W.  a— F.  E.  L  -O  S.  B-W.  C.  Jr.-H.L.W.,  thanks 
—Amelia  L.  Brown,  many  thanks—1 T.  H  H  — C.  G.  D 
-E.  W.  T.-E.  G.-S.  D.  W  —  F  G.— L.  \V.  R-J.  K.— 
W.  L  «.— C.  A  T.— J.  L.  B.— A.  W.  A.— W.  P.  D.-A 
B.  C  -0.  W.  S.-J.  D.-J.  M.  S.-L.  J.  T.— S.  L.-C.  R. 
T.-G.  W.-  J.  H  B.-N.  R  ,  thanks— J  D.  R.-J.  W\- 
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P.  -E.  W.— G.  \V.  C.-G.  IV.  r.-S.  B.  G.-A.  R.-\V\ 

H.  N.— Mrs  J.  J.,  thunks  -J.D.--C,  D.-W.  A.  W.-G. 
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And  tiow  abideth  the  big  pumpkin,  the 
fat  hog,  the  2 :25  trotter,  these  three.  But 
the  greatest  of  these  is  the  trotter — ah, 
yes,  by  all  oclds  1 


The  originator  of  the  Rural  Union 
Corn  writes  us  that  on  the  21st  of  August 
he  gathered  one  bushel  of  seed  ears, 
sound  and  dry,  from  corn  planted  May  21. 


Yes,  it  is  very  harrowing  indeed  to  or¬ 
der,  pay  for,  plant  and  care  for  certain 
fruit  trees,  and  then  ascertain  five  or  ten 
years  afterwards  that  they  are  not  the 
kinds  ordered  or  desired.  Youhadbetter 
order  of  trustworthy  firms. 

- - 

Lotteries  and  other  kindred  humbugs 
flourish.  They  offer  one  dollar  for  ten 
cents.  Tie  who  tries  to  get  something  for 
less  than  its  value,  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  his  property  without  giving  a  just 
equivalent  therefor,  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
knave. 

Our  account  of  the  discussion  at  the 
American  Bornological  Society  Convention 
is  absolutely  accurate,  as  we  employed  a 
stenographic  reporter.  Our  next  number 
will  cover  the  remainder  of  the  discussion 
— apples,  grapes  and  peaches.  We  shall 
then  present  Professor  Riley’s  address, 
which  we  believe  was  not  copied  steno- 
graphically  by  any  other  paper. 


We  hear  a  great  deni  of  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  ventilating  cisterns  and  fil¬ 
tering  tlie  water.  We  have  had  a  tight 
cement  cistern  which  for  1 1  years  has  held 
more  water  than  has  ever  been  used,  and 
the  water  has  always  been  pure — at  least 
clear  and  odorless.  The  only  ventilation 
it  gets  is  from  the  tin  pipe  running  into 
it  from  the  roof. 


Is  there  no  help  for  some  farmers’ wives? 
The  farmer  has  sulky  plows,  riding  drags 
and  rollers  and  cultivators,  mowers  and 
self-binders,  horse  hay  forks  and  hay  load¬ 
ers;  hut  his  wife  scrubs  and  cooks  and 
soothes  the  baby  without  machinery. 
Woman  must  turn  inventor.  Man  is  too 
selfish,  too  blind  to  his  own  interests,  to 
invent  for  her.  The  only  agency  in  hea¬ 
ven  or  on  earth  that  helps  woman  is  God, 
and  He  helps  her  only  when  she  helps  her¬ 
self.  Angels  weep  over  her,  but  they  can’t 
do  the  scrubbing  or  soothe  the  baby’s 
colic. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

W e  bar  our  windows  and  lock  our  doors 
for  we  lear  thieves.  There  is  a  legalized 
robbery  that  we  do  not  lock  and  bar  out 
in  the  cold  and  which  we  should  fear 
more.  Monopolists  are  as  heartless  as  de¬ 
mons.  They  oppress  the  poor  and  control 
those  in  high  places.  They  corrupt  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  the  fountain  of  justice, 
and  pervert  the  utterances  of  the  oracles 
of  the  law.  They  are  all-powerful,  for 
men  sleep.  There  is  a  point  in  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  men  when  they  will  no  longer  en¬ 
dure.  Some  day  monopolies  will  be  put 
under. 


We  are  wondering  if  Malaria  is  not  the 
cause  of  yellows  in  peaches!  It  makes 
human  patients  yellow  and  gives  them  the 
“Blues’’  Desides.  Anyhow,  the  Rural 
wants  to  have  a  theory  of  its  own  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  disease.  We  say  it  is  mal¬ 
aria.  If  xt  isn’t,  why  isn’t  it?  Don’t  you 
know  that  peach  trees  never  hnve  the  yel¬ 
lows  where  there  are  no  fogs?  Don’t  you 
know  that  they  never  have  it  where  they 
grow  on  mountains  five  miles  high?  Don’t 
you  know  they  never  have  it  where  there 
are  no  mosquitocB?  Don’t  you  see  that 
malaria  is  really  the  cause  of  yellows,  and 
isn’t,  it  strange  that  it  has  never  occurred 
to  anybody  before? 

- - 

You  told  the  agent  at  the  fair  that  you 
could  not  afford  to  take  that  agricultural 
paper  for  three  months  on  trial,  didn’t 
you?  And  then  you  bought  a  cigar  and 
went  into  the  side-show  to  see  the  little 
man,  the  fat  woman,  the  big  toad,  and 
the  six-legged  pig-,  didn’t  you?  And  the 
weeds  shade  your  corn,  don’t  they?  And 
your  plows  stand  in  the  fence  corners, 


your  reaper  in  one  corner  of  the  orchard, 
and  the  wagon  in  the  middle  of  the  barn 
yard,  don’t  they?  Your  harnesses  are  crack¬ 
ing  for  want  of  oil,  your  spades  and  hoes 
rusting,  your  cattle  without  shelter,  aren’t 
they? 

-  -  ■»  ♦  » - 

We  are  no  friend  of  abuse.  We  do  not 
believe  in  saying  aught  ill  of  any  man. 
Much  less  would  we  berate  the  farmer,  for 
then  we  must  include  ourselves.  But  we 
think  he  has  been  told  long  enough  that 
he  is  a  poor,  weak,  much  abused  and  to 
be  pitied  creature.  He  should  dry  his 
eyes.  He  is  a  man.  If  rings,  corners, 
monopolies  and  legislation  oppress  him,  he 
has  no  one  to  blame  but  his  own  weak- 
kueed  self.  lie  has  the  numbers,  wealth, 
and  ability  to  make  Rome  howl  if  he  only 
had  the  necessary  sand  in  his  craw.  The 
true  patriot  will  not  administer  soothing 
sirup  to  him,  but  make  him  mad — mad  till 
he  cavorts.  Oh,  that  the  farmer  was  more 
of  a  kicker ! 


In  thousands  of  our  farm  homes  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  grape  is  neglected.  A 
bushel  of  grapes  can  be  raised  as  cheaply 
as  a  bushel  of  apples  and  they  will  bring 
more.  Comparatively  few  people  are  alive 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  among  our  new 
kinds  of  grapes,  quite  a  number  that  will 
thrive  in  a  given  vicinity  as  well  as  Con¬ 
cord  and  produce  as  much  fruit,  and  that 
of  a  better  quality.  If  there  is  one  kind 
of  fruit  that,  above  all  others,  helps  to 
make  the  farm  borne  pleasant,  it  is  the 
grape.  Wc  say  to  our  subscribers  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  buy  a  vine  each  of 
Jefferson,  Lady,  Pookiington,  Prentiss, 
Lady  Washington,  Wilder,  Moore’s  Early, 
Duchess,  Brighton,  Cottage,  Herbert, 
Bindley,  Grein’s  Golden  and  Vorgennes; 
and  if  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  them, 
then  procure  cuttings  of  the  best  varieties 
grown  about  you. 


We  ordered  last  Winter  from  a  German 
house,  seeds  of  a  new  variety  of  Ricinus  or 
Castor-oil  Plant.  There  were  40  seeds  and 
the  bill  was  five  dollars,  or  12X  cts.  per 
seed.  The  plants  are  very  pretty,  resem¬ 
bling  R.  Gibsonii.  The  leaves  are  cut  to 
the  mid-vein  and  the  color  of  the  leaves  is 
a  brilliant,  changeable  purple,  bronze. 
These  seeds  will  be  added  to  our  Garden 
Treasures  in  our  next.  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  those  who  receive  them 
will  not  treat  them  as  if  they  were  the 
common  castor  bean.  We  have  to  thank 
many  friends  for  their  seed  contributions 
to  the  Garden  Treasures.  These  will  great¬ 
ly  help  to  make  a  more  varied  collection. 
Our  readers  will  not  expect  that  all  these 
garden  seeds  will  be  of  new  or  the  choicest 
strains.  There  will  be  worthless  kinds  in 
this  as  in  our  last  distribution,  but  we 
shall  do  our  best  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  We  have  already  over  50  differ¬ 
ent  species  or  varieties  and  many  of  these 
we  know  to  be  the  best  of  their  kinds. 


Lord  Fitzharding  purchased  a  Short¬ 
horn  hull,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  when 
about  two  years  old,  at  the  great  Dunmore 
sale,  for  the  very  high  price  of  4,500 
guineas  ($22,987).  Those  present  at  this 
sale  thought  his  lordship  would  never  see 
his  money  back;  but  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  bull,  now  eleven  years 
old,  has  not  only  regularly  served  his 
owner's  cows,  which  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him,  hut  also  upwards  of  100 
cow's  belonging  to  other  people,  at  from  50 
to  100  guineas  each.  These  latter  alone 
have  paid  double  or  more  the  first  cost  of 
the  bull.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  instill 
just  as  serviceable  as  ever,  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  so  for  several  years  to  come — a  mine 
of  wealth  to  his  owner.  This  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  choice 
stock ;  hut  we  cannot  recommend  their 
taking  the  risk  of  paying  bo  high  for  it  as 
the  above,  unless  very  wealthy,  and  able 
to  put  up  with  a  considerable  loss,  if  by 
early  death  of  the  animal  or  any  other 
cause,  they  should  sustain  one. 

- »-«-* - 

ENGLISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 


Mr.  Walter  Gilbky,  in  the  history  of 
this  breed  of  horses  affixed  to  their  stud 
book,  says  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  year  1650,  and 
that  the  breed  has  been  kept  up  by  very 
little  and  perhaps  no  mixture  of  foreign 
blood.  If  thus  bred  so  long  in  line,  no 
wonder  the  stallions  are  so  prepotent,  and 
that  the  canny  Scots  have  as  stealthily  as 
possible  resorted  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  more  rapidly  improving  their  Clydes¬ 
dales.  These  they  have  been  largely  ex¬ 
porting  to  America  for  years  past,  at  the 
round  profit,  it  is  asserted,  of  80  to  100  per 
cent.  This  has  fully  roused  the  breeders 
of  Shire  horses,  and  they  are  nowr  making 
arrangements  to  come  in  for  a  fair  share 


of  this  lucrative  business.  They  say  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  20  to  30  per 
cent,  not  profit,  as  indeed  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  they  might  be,  and  thus  force  the 
Clydesdales  down  to  the  same  figure. 
They  now  propose  getting  up  a  Shire 
Horse  Breeding  Company,  and  exporting 
to  America  on  their  own  account.  In  this 
way  they  think  they  can  make  the  merits 
of  their  horses  more  quickly  known  and 
secure  for  themselves  a  larger  profit.  Some 
of  these  horses  have  latterly  brought  enor¬ 
mous  prices.  Mr.  Gilbey  paid  800  guineas, 
($4,088)  for  the  stallion  Spark  in  1881,  and 
others  have  since  approached  this  figure. 
These  are  for  the  Englishmen’s  own  choice 
breeding,  for  they  could  not  expect.  Amer¬ 
icans  to  pay  any  such  enormous  prices. 

4  ♦  4 - 

GOLDEN  GRAINS  AND  BLACK-BEARD- 
CENTENNIAL  WHEATS. 


We  have  received  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Colorado  for  1881- 
2.  In  it  is  an  essay  on  “Seeds”  by  A.  E. 
Blount  ,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  The 
following  quotation  from  this  essay  will 
interest  our  renders:  “I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  parties  in  Philadelphia 
who  have,  imposed  upon  the  public  by  sell¬ 
ing  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  many  other 
seeds  under  new  and  various  names,  to  the 
amount,  they  told  me,  of  about  $3,000 
yearly.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  name, 
S.  Y.  Haynes  &  Co  [The  firm  no  longer 
exists. — Eds.  R.  N.-Y.]  They  put  the 
Golden  Grains  wheat  upon  many  unsus¬ 
pecting  farmers  at  a  cent  a  grain,  and  if 
any  of  you  have  read  the  recent  number 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  you  will  find 
the  Golden  Grains  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Black-bearded  Centennial.  They  once  sold 
the  Common  Giant,  or  Mammoth  Rye  at 
one  dollar  per  fifty  grains,  under  the  name 
of  Diamond  Wheat;  and  Pearl  Millet, 
they  sold  representing  that  it  made  two 
crops  a  year,  and  00  bushels  per  acre,  and 
much  finer  fiour  than  any  we  ever  saw.” 
As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Golden 
Grains  and  Black-bearded  Centennial 
Wheats,  though  resembling  each  other 
very  closely,  arc  yet  different.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  ns  both  kinds  were  sent  out  by  Haynes 
&  Co.  under  the  name  of  Golden  Grains, 
those  receiving  Black-bearded  Centennial 
under  the  name  of  Golden  Grains  -would 
insist  that  both  kinds  were  the  same. 

- 4  •  4 

DEBT. 


The  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
ne’er  devised  aught  else  which  gave  him 
so  much  joy  and  satisfaction  as  did  debt; 
and  at  its  inception  the  demons  of  despair 
sent  up  a  shout  of  triumph  while  angel 
hearts  stopped  beating  from  despair  and 
anguish.  It  is  tho  ever-present  torment 
of  the  American  farmer.  His  greed  for 
land  is  insatiable.  The  sunny  prairies  and 
fertile  hills  stretch  out  before  him  and  to 
grasp  them  he  gladly  puts  on  the  clank¬ 
ing,  festering  chains  of  debt.  He  mort¬ 
gages  his  farm  and  the  vile  canker  cats 
night  and  day  into  flesh  and  brain.  It 
knows  no  rest,  it  has  no  Sabbath  and  no 
time  for  sleep.  It  takes  the  bread  from 
his  children  and  the  shoes  from  his  wife’s 
feet.  God  have  mercy  on  those  over 
whom  debt  hangs!  It  makes  the  individ¬ 
ual  miserable,  wastes  his  cheek,  consumes 
his  mind  ;  it  destroys  the  peace  of  families 
and  banishes  the  joys  of  home;  it  creates 
commotion  and  clashing  in  the  commu¬ 
nity;  for  it  arrays  capital  against  labor;  it 
undermines  the  state,  and  the  ruins  of  em¬ 
pires  bear  wit  ness  to  its  devastating  power. 
The  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  misery  of 
the  poor,  made  by  debt,  which  always 
makes  the  rich  more  rich  and  the  poor 
more  poor,  have  debased  and  obliterated 
more  empires,  kingdoms,  states,  than 
famine,  sword  and  pestilence.  To  gain  a 
home  a  certain  amount  of  debt  may  be 
justifiable.  But  better  au  acre  all  your 
own  than  a  thousand,  cursed  by  debt. 
Strong  drink  may  cause  the  most  misery 
in  cities;  but  the  faces  wan  and  pinched, 
the  cheerless  laughter  and  the  sighs,  seen 
and  heard  in  the  country,  these  are  the 
trophies  of  debt. 


BEGASSE. 


Considering  that  begasse  may  be  util¬ 
ized  in  several  ways,  those  fanners  grow¬ 
ing  sorghum  might  do  w’ell  to  look  about 
them  and  see  how  they  may  dispose  of  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  Analyses  have 
shown  that  as  a  food  it  is  superior  to 
either  ensilage  or  the  average  maize  stalks. 
Dry  begasse  contains  4.41  per  cent,  of 
water;  23. 19  of  crude  fiber;  2.77  ol  ash; 
3. 17  of  albuminoids,  and  66.46  per  cent, 
of  carbohydrates,  13.76  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  consisting  of  sugar.  The  begasse 


fresh  from  the  mill  contains  the  follow 
ing:  cnide  fiber,  10.61  per  cent;  ash, 
1.27  per  cent;  albuminoids,  1.45  per 
cent;  carbohydrates,  30.41  per  cent,  and 
water,  56.26  percent.  Of  the  latter,  6.30 
per  cent  w  as  sugar.  Mixing  the  fresh  be¬ 
gasse  with  fresh  leaves  produced  from  the 
cane,  wre  find  the  mixture  consists  of  8.80 
per  cent  of  Crude  fiber;  1.74  per  cent  of 
ash;  2.15  per  cent  of  albuminoids;  25.93 
per  cent  of  carbohydi  ates,  and  G1.38  per 
cent  of  water,  and  that  it  possesses  a  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  1  :12.  percent.  The  aver¬ 
age  analysis  of  26  specimens  of  ensilage, 
and  two  of  maize  cut  when  fit  for  ensilage, 
as  shown  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  gives  the  ensilage  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1:7.9  and  the  maize  1:9.3,  which  shows 
them  to  be  inferior  to  the  begasse  and 
leaves  when  mixed.  For  a  ton  of  the 
three  we  should  have  the  following  values, 
viz:  ensilage,  $2.84,  maize  stalks,  $2.65 
and  begasse  and  leaves,  $5.66,  which 
show's  quite  a  large  difference  in  favor  of 
the  last. 

The  cane  after  being  thoroughly  crushed, 
is  in  a  condition  in  which  fermentation 
will  rapidly  set  in;  hence  if  to  be  used  for 
feeding  purposes,  it  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  air.  and  com¬ 
pressed  in  silos.  Begasse  w?hen  fresh  is 
eaten  by  most  stock  with  avidity,  and 
during  Winter,  cattle  have  been  known  to 
burrow7  and  eat  far  into  a  pile  of  it,  in 
order  to  reach  the  preserved  portion  in 
the  center  of  the  pile.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  begasse  tnay  he  used  profit¬ 
ably  as  a  food. 

If  it  is  desired  for  manurial  purposes, 
by  adding  quicklime  or  solution  of  potash, 
the  pile  may  be  easily  disintegrated  during 
the  Winter  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
plowed  and  hammed  m  the  following 
Spring. 

But  the  value  of  begasse  is  not  alone 
confined  to  the  farm.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Mississippi  Yalley  Cane  Growers’ 
Association,  brown  wrapping  paper  made 
from  it  was  on  exhibition.  It  was  pure 
begasse,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
coloring  matter.  A  sample  of  pulp  made 
from  it,  was  submitted  for  examination  to 
one  of  the  largest  paper  makers  of  the 
United  States,  who  claimed  it  tube  worth 
4%  cents  a  pound. 

The  foreman  of  the  paper  mill  wdiich 
manufactured  that  on  exhibition  at  the 
Cane  Growers’  Association,  also  said  it 
would  make  good  blotting  paper  if  not 
calendered.  It  works  just,  like  straw, 
with  the  exception  that  it  takes  somewhat 
longer  to  beat  it,  on  account  of  its 
toughnesss. 

Will  it  not  pay  for  our  farmer  friends 
to  put  in  their  silos  a  quantity  of  begasse 
and  sorghum  leaves, and  compare  them  as  a 
fodder  with  other  feeding  stuffs?  Con¬ 
taining  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  they 
do,  wre  fail  to  see  why  they  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  silo  in  preference  to  corn 
stalks  or  other  feeding  stuffs. 

As  the  Rorghum  stalks  can  be  made  to 
serve  a  double  purpose,  after  having  been 
run  through  the  crusher,  we  should  say, 
get  the  most  good  from  them  that  you  can. 


BREVITIES. 


The  best  shipping  fruits  are  usually  those 
which  are  not  lit  to  eat  at  any  time. 

Did  you  take  the  Rural’s  advice  to  bag  a 
few  grapes?  And  do  you  regret  it? 

The  results  of  our  long-promised  mole-trap 
tests  will  be  placed  before  our  readers  next 
week. 

No  doubt  many  will  have  occasion  to  re¬ 
gret  that,  they  did  not  take  the  Rural’s  ad¬ 
vice  not  to  invest  in  new  hop  plantations. 

Prof.  Budd  agrees  with  the  Rural  that 
the  Barberry  is  the  best  plant  for  hedges,  all 
things  considered.  Seedling  cultivation 
would  give  varieties  of  great  productiveness. 

When  you  bum  brush  or  rubbish  in  the 
garden,  spread  the  ashes  as  far  as  they  will  go 
aud  not  lea  ve  them  to  be  leached  into  t  he  earth 
on  the  spot  where  the  brush  was  burnt. 

Have  you  a  feeling  that  your  wheat  is  sown 
and  out  of  the  way,  oris  it  sown  in  a  manner 
that,  makes  you  feel:  “Well,  if  1  don’t  get  a 
good  crop,  it,  will  be  no  fault  of  mine?” 

I)r.  Zabriskik  mentions  to  the  writer  a 
case  in  which  n  young  lady  ate  a  few  leaves  of 
the  Kalmia  latifolia  (Mountain  Laurel  or 
Calico  Bush)  ns  she  was  passing  through  the 
woods.  She  died  that  night. 

Judging  from  our  single  vine  of  Vorgennes, 
Mr.  Bensel  is  wrong  in  stating  that  it  is  as 
early  as  Moore’s  Early.  It  ripens  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  rather  later  than  Concord. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  encouragement 
that  cheers: — “Rest  assured  thutl  will  ao  what 
ever  nmybe  in  my  power  to  advance  the  interest 
of  your  great,  national  enterprise.  1  am  in  en¬ 
tire  sympathy  with  the  w  ork  in  which  you  are 
engaged — and  regard  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
agriculture,  and  all  kindred  pursuits,  as  worthy 
of  the  entire  support  and  encouragement  of 
all  lovers  of  rural  life.  1  am  with  you  heart, 
soul,  mind  and  body.  A.  B.  Coleman,” 

Caldwell  Co.,  Ky. 
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Societies. 


THE  FAIRS. 

NEW  JERSEY.  CANADA  AND  MICHI¬ 
GAN  FAIRS.  THE  AM.  POM.  SO¬ 
CIETY  CONTINUED. 


(Rural  Special  Reports.) 

“Something  is  the  matter  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair,”  I  re¬ 
marked  to  myself  more  than  once  as  I  over¬ 
looked  the  exhibition.  This  thought  was 
forced  upon  my  mind  for  many  reasons.  Scores 
of  empty  pens  were  to  be  seen  all  along  the 
south  side  of  the  grounds,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Jerseys,  fine  cattle  were  decidedly 
in  the  minority.  Complaints  were  made  by 
exhibitors;  and  one  of  the  cattlemen  who  had 
at  the  fair  some  of  the  best  Jerseys  to  be  seen, 
remarked  that  “  the  whole  thing  wusa  farce.” 
Perhaps  his  reason  for  thinking  so  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  Jersey  judges  (as  he 
claimed)  were  four  in  number.  He  stated 
that  two  of  them  wore  in  favor  of  giving  his 
bull  a  first  premium,  while  the  other  two  were 
not,  so  they  settled  the  matter  by  giving  him 
none  at  all.  Justice  would  demand  that  a 
committee  of  this  kind  should  consist  either 
of  three  or  five.  Cheap  side-shows  were 
prominent,  being  so  numerous  that  one  could 
not  help  noticing  what  a  detriment  they  were 
to  the  interests  of  the  fair.  Between  them  and 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude  of  fakirs,  snake- 
meu,  restaurateurs,  candy  and  peanut  venders, 
a  sensible  man  could  not  long  remain  of  any 
other  opinion  than  that  the' New  Jersey  State 
Fair  was,  to  use  slang — “  oleomargarine.” 
The  idea  of  its  managers  seems  to  be  to  get 
money,  no  matter  how,  and  let  the  exhibits 
go  to  the  wall.  Without  doubt,  were  the  N.  J. 
Stab?  Fair  properly  maunged :  were  the  officers 
interested  in  making  it  a  success  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  the  fair  at  Waverly 
would  be  something  to  be  proud  of  rather 
than  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Cattle. — Iu  this  exhibit  the  only  noticea¬ 
ble  display  was  among  the  Jerseys,  which 
were  well  represented,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  it  being  considered  the  best  exhibit 
of  that  breed  ever  seen  upon  the  fair  grounds. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  herd  of  F. 
M.  Carryl,  headed  by  the  bull  Trailer,  descend¬ 
ed  from  Eurotos  and  Alpha  stock.  In 
the  same  pen  were  the  cows  Doe  Magna — 
which  gives  1 4  pounds  of  butter  a  week  right 
along— and  Champion  of  America  which  has 
made  18  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  on 
test.  The  Ayrshires  seemed  to  be  next  in  num¬ 
bers,  but  uone  of  them  were  worthy  of  special 
note.  A  few  Holsteins,  Swiss,  Guernseys, 
Short-honis,  and  grade  animals  occupied  pens 
here  nud  there  on  the  south  side  of  the  grounds. 

The  Swine  Display  was  of  a  somewhat 
better  character  than  that  of  cattle.  About 
50  entries  were  made  in  this  department. 
The  show  of  Jersey  Reds  was  very  good  both 
for  quality  aud  quantity.  Small  Yorkshires 
were  prominent  with  all  their  fixedness  of 
type.  A  likeness  of  a  handsome  specimen  of  the 
breed  is  shown  in  Fig.  9  of  our  first  page  illus¬ 
tration,  the  subject  being  an  especially  fine 
animal,  having  the  short,  dished  face  of  the 
breed,  wit  h  very  superior  back  and  hams,  aud 
being  of  unusually  good  size.  It  is  the  property 
of  Ben.  Hulse.  At  Fig.  24  is  the  likeness  of  a 
Polnud-China  boar,  belonging  to  W.  H.  Du 
Bois  of  Monmouth,  Co.  N.  J  ;  while  at  Fig.  87  is 
shown  a  Jersey  Red  boar,  the  property  of 
JohnR.  Sickles  of  the  same  County.  Chester- 
Whites,  Essex,  Berkshires,  Cheshires,  etc. 
were  represented  in  small  numbers. 

The  Sheep  Exhibit  was  of  a  fair  charac¬ 
ter,  some  excellent  auimals  being  shown. 
We  present  to  our  renders  sketches,  made  ou 
the  grounds  by  our  own  artist,  of  four  of  the 
principal  breeds,  nil  of  which  are  most  excel¬ 
lent  likenesses.  Fig.  5  represents  a  Hampshire 
Down  ram,  belonging  to  Beuj.  Hulse,  of  Al¬ 
lentown,  N.  J. ;  Fig.  fi,  a  Cots  wold  ram,  aud 
Fig.  7,  a  Merino  ram,  both  owued  by  the  per¬ 
son  last  referred  to.  Fig.  65  shows  a  Leices¬ 
ter  ram,  the  property  of  Thatcher  A  Son, 
l'Temiugtou,  N.  J.  All  these  nni  uals  took 
first  prizes  in  the  Special  State. 

Horses  were  few  in  number,  the  ones  at¬ 
tracting  the  most  attention  being  heavy 
Percheron-N ormans,  which  ranged  in  weight 
from  1,800  to  2,100  pounds,  and  two  stallions 
of  ltysdyk  Hambletonian  blood. 

Poultry  were  well  represented,  the  poul¬ 
try-house  beiug  quite  full,  some  -100  entries  be¬ 
ing  mude. 

The  Dairy  Exhibits  were  very  small  in¬ 
deed,  but  few  implements  and  wares  being 
visible.  A  Pneumatic  Fruit  Dryer,  a  Cooley 
Creamer,  and  a  Davis  Swing  Churn  occupied 
the  center  of  one  room,  and  upon  the  table 
uear  by  rested  seven  lone  erodes  of  [butter 
and  cheese. 

The  Domestic  Department  had  477  en¬ 
tries.  The  wilderness  of  female  nick-nacks 


made  it  appear  that  the  ladies’  exhibits  were 
the  most  extensive  of  all. 

Tnii  State  Experiment  Station  had 
a  representative  here,  who  presented  to 
the  inspection  of  inquiring  farmers  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials  in  the  crude  forms, 
such  as  phosphates,  muriates,  etc.  The 
idea  was  to  show  the  farmers  what  their 
fertilizers  were  composed  of.  It  was  an  un¬ 
usual  chance  for  the  fanner  to  see  what  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  are  made  of.  I  wonder  if  many 
took  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  inquire 
into  it. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— The  best  and 
most  notable  feature  of  the  whole  Fair  was 
the  exhibit  in  the  tent  devoted  to  fruits  and 
garden  truck.  It  was  the  best  display  ever 
seen  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  and  I  am  sure  from  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  first-class  in  all  respects. 

C.  C.  Corby  showed  32  separate  varieties  of 
grapes;  and  finer  clusters  and  better- lookiug 
grapes  I  never  saw.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
he  thinks  Rogers’s  44  and  4  the  two  best  grapes 
in  his  vineyard,  although  he  considers  Brigh¬ 
ton  first-class,  and  likes  Salem  very  well. 
Croton  gives  him  more  trouble  than  any 
other.  He  says  the  secret  in  growing  Hart¬ 
ford  Is  to  grow  it  compactly,  because  if  so 
grown  the  berries  will  not  fall  from  the  clus¬ 
ter.  This  statement  he  verified  by  culling  my 
attention  to  several  fine,  large,  compact 
bunches  of  this  variety.  As  far  as  he  has 
tried  white  grapes,  Lady  Washington  suits 
him  best.  Charles  J.  Copley  exhibited  58  va¬ 
rieties,  of  which  13  were  seedlings.  Clifton, 
a  new  white  grape  not  disseminated,  was  of 
fine  flavor,  and  ripened  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Isabella.  The  vine  mildews  but  little, 
and  Mr.  C.  states  that  he  has  never  seen  a  rot¬ 
ten  berry  on  it.  The  bunches  are  compact. 
Daphne,  another  white  grape,  although  hav¬ 
ing  poor  bunches,  was  of  fine  flavor,  and  bad 
a  thin  skin  aud  a  clear,  transparent  a{  pear- 
ance.  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son  also  had  a  small 
but  fine  display  of  grapes,  among  which  were 
several  seedlings.  Another  white  grape 
Duchess,  was  of  excellent  quality,  being  with¬ 
out  acidity,  musky  odor  or  foxy  taste.  Ul¬ 
ster  Prolific,  not  yet  disseminated,  was  sweet 
and  rich  in  flavor.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
Catawba  and  -Estivalis,  so  that  it  is  as  hardy 
as  the  wild  grape.  It  does  not  mildew  and 
has  never  rotted.  Po’keepsio  Red,  also  not 
disseminated,  is  a  cross  "between  the  Delaware 
and  Iowa,  and,  as  one  well-known  horticultu¬ 
rist  remarked,  “it  is  rather  small,  but  demni- 
tion  sweet.”  It  is  a  week  earlier  than  the 
Delaware,  a  good  grower,  of  flue  flavor,  with 
few  seeds,  thin  skin  and  a  melting  pulp,  of 
agreeable  acidity.  Mr.  E.  Williams  exhibited 
32  varieties  of  grapes,  all  of  fine  appearance. 
Two  plates  of  Niagaras  were  not ieeable  among 
his  several  plates  of  white  varieties. 

There  was  quite  a  varied  exhibit  of  potatoes, 
Jos  McKaiglm  &  Sons  displaying  130  varie¬ 
ties.  Of  them  all,  he  claimed  to  have  the 
best  success  with  Early  Sand,  a  variety  not 
much  disseminated.  It  is  a  cross  of  Peerless 
with  the  Mammoth  Pearl,  and  is  about  a  week 
later  than  the  Early  Rose,  but  is  very  prolific. 
Early  Six  Weeks  had  given  great  results  with 
them;  they  had  grown  eight  bushels  of  fine 
potatoes  from  one-half  peck  of  seed. 

There  were  1,150  plates  of  apples  on  the 
tables,  and  among  all  the  varieties  there  was 
only  one  seedling,  which  was  christened  Earl 
by  the  judges.  Boyden  Farm,  of  Hilton,  N. 
J.,  made  a  creditable  display  of  pears. 
The  farm  manager  has  grown  1,000  bushels 
of  Bartlctts  this  season,  for  which  he  gets 
$1.50  a  basket  in  New  York.  He  prefers  this 
to  all  other  pears  for  market,  with  Doyennd 
Boussoek  taking  second  rank  for  market  and 
table.  He  thinks  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  the 
best  pear  for  canning.  A  fine  box  of  Reurre 
d’ Anjou,  from  Pres.  Ward's  grounds,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  Pratt  Pear  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  few  fine  specimens  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pear  of  fine  flavor,  rich,  and  juicy,  and 
should  be  extensively  cultivated. 

The  peach  display  was  poor  in  the  extreme, 
only  12  out  of  the  1,300  plates  which  covered 
the  tablos.  being  devoted  to  this  fruit. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  tendency  of  the 
Acme  Tomato  to  rot,  the  exhibit  of  this 
fruit  presented  a  fine  appearance. 

In  the  display  of  coni,  I  noticed  a  very  fine 
collection  of  ears  of  Cloud’s  Early  Dent,  or¬ 
iginated  by  James  Cloud,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  spent  35  years  iu 
carefully  selecting  this  com,  and  as  a  result, 
thought  he  had  about  t  he  best  dent,  com  grown. 
1  counted  24  rows  on  one  ear,  all  large,  fine 
kernels,  unusually  deep.  He  claims  that  when 
dry,  56  ears  of  this  corn  will  make  a  shelled 
bushel,  and  that  one  bushel  will  plant  five 
acres  and  make  25  bushels  more  than  any 
other  corn  generally  planted. 

About  the  same  farm  implements  were  ex¬ 
hibited  os  have  been  noticed  in  other  fair  re¬ 
port*  of  the  Rural,  with  one  exception.  This 
was  a  new  V-shaped  harrow,  the  newest  kind 
in  existence,  having  been  completed  on  Tues¬ 


day  of  the  fair  week  only — too  late  to  be  en¬ 
tered.  The  general  plan  and  construction  are 
worth  noticing.  The  frame  is  all  of  one  size. 
It  is  V-shaped,  the  point  being  cut  off.  It  has 
a  sliding  seat  about  18  inches  above  the  har¬ 
row  top,  which  slides  in  a  groove  about  two- 
and-one-half  feet  long.  By  moving  the  seat 
forward,  more  weight  is  thrown  on  the  point 
of  the  harrow,  and  more  power  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  breaking  up  heavy  land.  Moving 
the  seat  backward  throws  off  the  forward 
weight  and  thus  gives  better  power  for  light 
land.  A  roller  six-and-a-quarter  feet  long 
and  six  inches  in  diameter,  is  attached  by 
journals  to  the  rear  end;  this  can  betaken 
off  and  put  on  at  pleasure.  The  roller  is 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  is  of  value  on  land 
where  grass  seed  is  sown  at  harrowing,  or 
where  rolling  is  desired.  The  teeth  have  a 
penetrating  power  of  three-and-one-quarter 
inches,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  side  of 
the  harrow  to  aucther;  they  are  designed  for 
cutting  and  not  breaking  the  soil.  The  draft 
is  easy,  and  the  harrow  possesses  no  wabbling 
motion.  It  is  surely  a  unique  implement, 
combining  several  ideas  heretofore  unthought 
of  in  the  making  of  harrows.  c.  s.  p. 

- »-+-■* - 

CANADA’S  GREAT  FAIR. 


Beautifully  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  the  western  outskirts  of  the 
“  Queen  City  of  the  West”  are  the  grounds  of 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  A.ssr>ciation  of  To¬ 
ronto.  These  grounds  comprise  an  area  of 
about  62  acres,  upon  which  the  Association 
has  erected  permanent  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
about  $250,000.  For  the  past  five  3" ears  this 
Association,  second  to  none  in  Canada  in 
point  of  enterprise,  beneficial  influence  and 
financial  success,  has  here  labored  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Unsupported  by 
governmental  aid,  it  stands  to-daj  upon  a 
foundation  which  nothing  can  shake,  save  the 
future  election  of  inefficient  officers  or  some 
other  unforseen  calamity. 

The  preseut  exhibition  was  officially  opened 
on  Wednesday,  September  12,  by  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor-General  and  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Louise,  ami  closed  on 
the  22d.  From  the  organization  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  five  years  ago,  its  annual  exhibitions 
have  steadily  advanced  in  every  department, 
and  the  present  meeting  has  more  than  met 
the  fondest  hopes  of  the  officers  and  exhibitors. 
Passing  into  the  grounds  from  the  main  east¬ 
ern  entrance,  a  stranger  is  at  once  favorably 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  location  and 
the  artistic  arrangements  of  the  several  build¬ 
ings.  In  this  respect,  the  exhibition  more 
closely  resembles  the  great  exposition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876  or  the  still  more  recent 
exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  than  auy  other  the 
writer  has  ever  seen.  The  sward  around  the 
buildings  Ls  clean  and  closely  cut  and  the 
buildings  themselves  artistic  and  commodious. 
The  offices  of  the  society  are  suppliixl  with 
telegraphic  aud  telephonic  connection,  while 
the  post-office  aud  messenger  service  increases 
the  facilities  for  communication.  Tn  fact, 
there  is  nothing  that  would  add  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  accomodation  of  visitors  or  ex¬ 
hibitors.  that  the  officers  have  not  supplied. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hill,  the  efficient  manager  and  sec¬ 
retary,  has  occupied  the  latter  position  since 
the  society's  formation,  aud  has  proved  him¬ 
self  the  right  man  for  the  place.  Two  years 
ago  the  board  prevailed  upon  him  to  resign 
his  position  in  the  county  council  and  to  be¬ 
come  the  salaried  manager  of  this  society,  in 
addition  to  his  office  as  secretary;  aud  to  this 
wise  course  of  the  board  as  well  as  to  the  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  society  is 
indebted  for  its  present  popular  success. 

As  before  intimated,  the  Association  receives 
no  governmental  aid.  Five  years  ago  the  city 
concluded  that  a  permanent  yearly  exhibition 
was  needed  in  this  part  of  the  Canadas.  An 
effort  was  made  to  bring  about  this  needed  and 
desirable  end.  The  first  year  the  city  subscril>ed 
$5,000;  the  citizens,  $15,000;  and  the  county 
council,  $5,000;  since  then  the  society  has 
proved  self-sustaining,  aud  the  receipts  this 
year  are  $8,000  more  than  last  year 

The  attendance  from  the  opening  to  the  close 
was  unusually  large.  Saturday,  September 
15,  was  designated  "Children’s  Day”  and  the 
entrance  fee  was  only  five  cents.  The  grounds 
were  ooveml  with  juveniles  to  the  number  of 
11,750,  and  vet  no  one  was  crowded.  The  de¬ 
partments  were  so  numerous  and  the  grounds 
so  commodious  that  nothing  like  a  crowd  or 
rush  occurred.  Wednesday  the  19th,  was 
styled  "Farmers’  Day.”  and  the  attendance 
was  the  largest  during  the  fair  Over  41,000 
people  were  on  the  grvuuds.  the  gate  receipts 
being  $8,638.  The  charge  for  admission  each 
day  for  adults  was  25  cents  each,  so  that  all 
wore  enabled  to  visit  the  finest  and  most  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibition  ever  held  at  this  place. 

Live  Stock. — The  writer  has  seen  stock 
shows  that  excelled  this  in  the  number  of 
animals  exhibited,  but  it  would  tie  difficult  to 
surpass  it  as  regards  the  uniform  excellence 


of  the  exhibits  in  the  various  classes  and  the 
high  breeding  and  remarkably  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  all  the  animats  shown.  Indeed  our 
Canadian  friends  deserve  much  praise  for  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  that  brought  together 
such  an  excellent  display  of  the  choicest 
strains  of  domestic  animals. 

The  Jerseys  exhibited  comprised  an  es¬ 
pecially  fine  and  well-bred  selection.  Valan- 
cey  E.  Fuller.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  exhibited  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  lot  of  this  breed.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  Jersey  cow  for  which  he  has 
refused  $10,000.  Her  butter  record  for  the 
past  nine  months  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
celebrated  Eurotas  for  the  same  period.  In 
this  class  was  also  exhibited  a  very  fine  herd 
belonging  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones  of  Brockville, 
Ont.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  judge 
of  Jerseys  than  this  lady.  As  regards  the 
merits  of  the  Jerseys,  I  fully  coincide  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  T.  8.  Cooner  of  Coopersburg, 
Pa. ,  in  his  report  to  the  officers  of  this  society 
who  selected  him  as  one  of  the  judges.  He  says- 
“The  exhibit  of  Jersey  cattle  at  your  annual 
fair  of  ’83,  upon  the  merits  of  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  decide.  I  regard  as  a  remark¬ 
ably  attractive  one,  and  though  not  the 
equal  in  numbers,  it  was  certainly  the  equal 
in  quality  of  any  similar  collection  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  The  uniform  richness 
and  high-class  dairy  capacity  of  the  different 
exhibits  named,  appear  to  indicate  much 
skill  aud  intelligence  on  the  part  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  that  this  dairy  breed  of  cattle  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  determined  to 
make  it  a  success.  The  best  cow  in  the  show 
(although  onlv  placed  3d),  was  Mrs,  E.  M. 
Jones’s  cow.  Mistletoe,  but'  her  udder  was 
defective  in  both  hind  teats,  the  defect,  it  is 
said,  having  been  caused  by  an  accident.” 
At  the  head  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  herd  was  the  im¬ 
ported  bull  Rival.  37(52,  a  fine  beast  with  excel¬ 
lent  points.  The  herd  earned  off  the  first 
prize,  and  also  received  14  other  prizes  for  in¬ 
dividual  excellence.  Maggie  Bradly.  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  herd,  had  dropped  two  calves  and 
made  350  pounds  of  butter  before  she  was 
three  years  old.  She  took  first  prize  in  Toronto 
in  1882,  and  first,  at  Kingston  in  1882,  and  also 
stood  in  the  gold  medal  herd  at  the  same  time, 
and,  in  addition,  she  received  a  silver  medal 
as  the  best  female  on  the  grounds. 

The  Holsteins.  owned  by  Cook  &  Lord, 
Aultsvillt-,  Ont,.  formed  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  cattle  exhibit,  and  although  but  few 
were  shown,  they  were  of  good  quality  but  not 
iu  good  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  but  recently  been  relieved  from  quaran¬ 
tine.  It  comprised  nine  heads,  and  was  said  to 
be  the  only  herd  of  this  breed,  so  popular  in 
the  States,  that  can  be  found  in  Ontario. 

The  Herefords,  exhibited  by  F.  W.  Stone, 
of  Guelph,  Out.,  and  the  Manor  Farm,  Shanty 
Bay,  Ont. .  were  large,  attractive  animals. 

The  Ontario  Experimental  Farm  at  Guelph 
exhibited  Aberdeen- Angus  Polls,  a  breed 
which  appears  to  be  very  popular  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  Conspicuous  in  this  class  was  Chival¬ 
ry,  a  three-year  old,  finch-  formed  bull  that, 
weighed  abont  2,200  pounds,  the  property  of 
Hay  &  Paton.  New  London,  Out. 

The.Short-horns.  shown  hv  J.  &  W.  Watt, 
Salem.  Ont,,  aud  J.  S  Armstrong,  Speedside, 
Out.,  were  possessed  of  excellent  points  and 
were  in  good  condition. 

Ayrshires  were  shown  by  H  M  Williams, 
of  Picton.  Ont. 

The  Galloways,  exhibited  by  Thomas  Mc- 
Crae,  of  Guelph,  when  shown  in  the  ring  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  on  account  of  their 
well-defined  points  of  excellence. 

J udgiug  from  the  cattle  and  cereals  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm,  it 
must  be  conducted  by  skillful  and  thoroughly 
practical  persons.  In  cattle,  attention  there 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  breed;  for 
experiments  iu  feeding  for  the  shambles  and 
the  dairy  are  made  with  all  the  chief  beef 
and  milk  breeds,  as  well  as  with  their  grades, 
an«l  even  with  “scrub”  stock. 

In  the  Farm  exhibit  was  a  fine  Short-horn 
bull,  three  years  and  nine  months  old,  that 
weighed  2,150  pounds,  while  a  Hereford  bull 
31  j  years  old  weighed  3,020  pounds.  There 
were  also  tunny-  fine  specimens  of  all  the  other 
popular  breeds,  as  well  as  a  good  display  of 
sheep.  Altogether,  there  were  108  entries  in 
the  cattle  department. 

Horses. — The  draft  “tnllions  of  the  Perche- 
ron  and  Clydesdale  breeds  were  nil  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  fine  points.  The  heavy  draft 
stallions  imported  from  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  formed  one  of  the  finest  displays  ever 
seen,  aud  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
equaled  on  this  Continent.  Canadian  breeders 
maj  well  feel  proud  of  the  value  of  their 
horse  interests.  Tu  the  twelve  classes  of  this 
department  there  were  688  entries,  nearly-  all 
of  which  were  filled;  and  to  examine  each 
auimal  separately-  required  more  time  than 
any  visitor  could  give.  The  sight  in  the  ring 
on  exhibition  day  was  one  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten  by  lovers  of  horse  flesh. 

*  Swine.— A  very  good  exhibit  in  this  line 
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was  made,  including  Berkshires,  Suffolks,  Es¬ 
sex,  Poland-Chinas,  Yorkshires  and  others. 
The  Berkshires  outnumbered  any  of  the  other 
breeds.  In  this  class  J.  G.  Snell  &  Bro.,  of 
Edmonton,  Out.,  exhibited  16  head,  one  of 
which  weighed  800  pounds.  John  Hogan,  of 
Spring  Hill,  showed  four,  among  which  was  a 
boar  weighing  610  pounds,  and  a  sow  weighing 
100  pounds.  Sulfolks  came  next  in  number. 
George  Savage,  of  Burnhamthorpe,  had  a  fine 
collection,  among  which  was  a  remarkably 
fine  boar, ten  months  old, that  tipped  the  beam 
at  343  pounds. 

Sheep. — No  less  interesting  was  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  sheep.  Here,  as  in  the  cattle  depart¬ 
ment,  were  some  excellent  specimens  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  from  the  Ontario  Experimental 
Farm.  Among  others  was  a  Cotswold  ram 
three  years  old  that  weighed  370  pounds,  and 
an  aged  ewe  of  the  same  breed  that  weighed 
250  pounds.  In  this  exhibit  there  were  also 
Leicesters,  Oxford  Downs,  Shropshire  Downs, 
South  Downs  and  Merinoes.  A  pen  of  fine 
South  Downs  was  also  shown  by  Robt.  Marsh, 
Richmond  Hill,  Out.  B.  F.  Olmstoad,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  showed  four  South  Dowu  shearling 
ewes,  recently  imported,  that  were  first  prize 
winners  at  the  Royal  Exhibition  in  England. 
In  bis  exhibit  was  a  shearling  ram  that  won 
first  prize  at  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Show  ; 
also  three  imported  ewes  that  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Provincial  Fair  last  year.  The 
Shropshires  of  John  Dryden,  Brooklyn,  Ont. ; 
the  Mennoes  of  J.  C.  Smith,  Fairfield  Plains, 
Ont..  and  the  Lincolns  of  John  Jackson.  Ab¬ 
ingdon,  Ont.  .were  all  remarkably  fine  animals. 
In  the  sheep  department  there  were  over  800 
entries,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  of 
imported  animals. 

Agricultural  Implements.— If  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  Canada  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
support  of  the  agricultural  classes  (and 
that  they  are  no  one  will  deny),  so  also  are 
the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers 
and  inventors.  The  agricultural  machinery 
hall  was  well  filled  with  labor-saving  appli¬ 
ances.  The  multiplicity  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  the  constant  crowd  of 
visitors  in  this  department  plainly  showed 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Dominion  are 
alive  to  their  own  interests  in  new  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  Self-binding  harvesters, 
thrashers,  mowers  and  reapers,  coni  shelters, 
mills  etc.,  etc.,  were  kept  constantly  working 
and  the  exhibitor  s  were  busy  from  early 
morning  until  the  grounds  closed  at  10  p.  m. 
The  exhibits  represented  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Canada ;  but  few  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  made  a  display,  as  the  import  duties 
on  this  class  of  goods  iu  the  Dominion  is  nearly 
prohibitory.  The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co. 
however,  exhibited  their  sulky  plow  and  a  full 
line  of  walking  plows.  They  received  the 
first  prize  on  the  former,  and  the  third  prize 
on  walking  and  swivel  plows.  Machinery 
Hall  was  another  busy  place.  Here  were 
machines  of  all  descriptions,  and  during  work¬ 
ing  hours  they  presented  a  beautiful  and  in¬ 
structive  sight. 

Domestic  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  everything  suitable  for  this  de 
partmeut.  Not  the  least  noticeable  display 
was  that  of  sewing  machines  presided,  over 
by  competent  and  skillful  operators.  Here, 
side  by  side,  were  machines  manufactured  in 
Canada,  and  others  made  in  the  ‘‘.States.’’ 
Among  the  latter  were  the  New'  Home,  White 
and  Domestic,  and  the  work  exhibited  by  each 
was  a  marvel  of  skill  and  artistic  taste.  The 
machines  manufactured  in  Canada  closely  re¬ 
sembled  those  made  on  this  side  of  the  line  in 
st3Tle  and  in  the  work  they  did. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  may  not  be  “the 
and  of  flowers,”  still  the  floral  exhibit  here 
was  remarkably  fine  and  justly  received  high 
Upraise  as  the  test  that  ever  delighted  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  this  country.  The  fruit 
was  mostly  of  an  inferior  sort  and  hardly  up 
to  the  standard  of  excellence  of  former  years. 
Fruits  are  as  poor  a  crop  this  year  in  this  part 
of  the  Dominion  as  in  the  United  States. 

Vegetables  were  displayed  iu  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  way,  and  in  the  main  were  very  fine, 
There  was  an  especially  fine  display  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  root*.  A  hundred  and  sixty  varieties 
of  the.  former  were  exhibited  by  Steele  Bros. 
&  Co,  They  were  certainly  a  credit  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  formed  an  important  feature  of 
this  department.  A  silver  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Chas.  Grant,  of  Tbornbury,  for  his 
display  of  100  vaneties  of  cereals  in  straw  and 
ear,  all  correctly  named,  including  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  etc.  Several  of  the  varieties 
were  new  and  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
to  the  public. 

The  large  building  used  for  the  poultry  ex¬ 
hibit  was  well  filled  with  choice  birds  of  every 
well-known  breed.  The  competition  was  sharp 
in  all  the  classes,  and  the  judges  found  it  no 
small  task  to  award  the  prizes.  Much  might 
be  said  of  the  fine  display  of  carriages,  of  the 
excellence  of  the  road  machine  exhibited  by 
Gregory  fc  Austin,  of  Hamilton,  of  the  fine 

exhibit  found  in  the  dairy  hail;  the  salient 


points  of  the  Bee  Keepers’  Convention  also  de¬ 
serve  mention,  but  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  matter  and  our  small  amount  of  space,  re¬ 
marks  on  these  topics  must  be  omitted  or 
deferred. 

I  must,  however,  earnestly  urge  upon  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  the  advisability  of  visiting 
agricultural  fairs  as  a  means  of  gaining  that 
information  which  is  so  much  needed  in  the 
pursuits  which  they  have  chosen,  and  by  all 
means  let  all  w  ho  can  do  so,  visit  the  Indus 
trial  Association  of  Canada.  Here  are  the 
finest  grounds  upon  which  an  exhibition  was 
ever  held,  brilliantly  lighted  up  at  night.  Time 
and  money  laid  out  in  visiting  such  exhib¬ 
itions  as  this,  are  certainly  not  misspent. 
Taken  as  a  w  hole,  it  was  the  test  attended 
fair,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  comprised  the  best  exhibits 
iu  the  different  departments,  that  the  writer 
has  ever  visited.  G.  b.  b. 

notes. 

The  representative  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wishes  to  express  his  sincere  thanks 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hill,  Manager  and  Secretary, 
for  the  kindly  attention  shown  him  during  his 
visit  at  tins  exposition. 

The  Rural  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  imported  Mistletoe,  No.  5,357,  a 
Jersey  cow  of  great  merit,  at  an  early  date. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Brockville,  Out.,  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  herd  of 
Jerseys.  The  silver  medal  for  the  test  herd 
of  Devons,  went  to  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Wood,  of 
Islington,  (Jut.  The  herd  prize  on  Polled  Aber- 
deen-Angus  was  carried  off  by  llay  &  Pat on, 
of  New  London,  Ont.  There  being  no  competi¬ 
tion  iu  the  Holstein  class,  all  the  prizes  award¬ 
ed  wrent  to  Lord  &  Cook,  Aultsviilo,  Ont. 

It  looked  pleasant  to  see  the  white  Elephant 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes,  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  first  prize  badge.  Surely  the  Free  Seed 
Distributions  of  the  Rural  must  have  reached 
Canada.  b. 

- - 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  MEETING 

AT  PHILADELPHIA— THE  DIS¬ 
CUSSIONS. 

[Short-hand  Special  Rural  Report.] 

The  suggestions  in  President  Wilder’s  ad¬ 
dress  iu  regard  to  the  correction  of  fruit 
nomenclature  led  to  considerable  discussion. 
Mi-.  Bourne,  of  Rhode  Island,  finally  offered 
the  following,  “Resolved  that  this  Society 
earnestly  recommend  to  every  State  and  local 
horticultural  organization  in  the  country  the 
importance  of  bestowing  names  on  all  new 
fruits,  and  the  correction  of  those,  both  new 
and  old,  having  inappropriate  signification, 
using  w'ords  that  are  easy  to  understand,  spell 
and.  remember,  avoiding  verbiage  that  is  ir¬ 
rational  and  inelegant.”  Mr.  Manning,  of 
Massachusetts,  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Catalogue  be  instructed  to  correct,  so  far  as 
they  deem  expedient,  the  nomenclature  of 
fruits  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
dowm  in  the  President’s  address  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  special  committee  on  the  subject. 
The  resolution  as  amended  was  carried. 
strawberries. 

The  first  fruit  on  the  list  for  discussion  was 
the  strawberry.  Secretary  Beal  ca.led  the 
list  of  varieties  named  iu  the  catalogue,  mem¬ 
bers  from  different  States  giving,  in  a  few 
words,  their  opinions  of  each  sort  as  reached. 
Mr.  Augur  moved  that  Agriculturist  be 
dropped  from  the  list;  so  ordered.  Mi-.  Hale 
and  others  reported  unfavorably  on  Bid  well ;  it 
overloads,  does  not  mature  its  fruit.  Black 
Defiance  was  moved  dropped,  but,  several 
members  protesting,  it  wras  left.  on.  Crystal 
City  was  dropped  on  motion  of  Mr.  Geeeu, 
of  New  York,  For  Cumberland  Triumph 
Mr.  Bissel  wants  one  star  for  Va.  Ohio  calls 
for  two  stars;  Michigan,  two;  New  Jersey, 
one — a  good  family  berry.  For  Duncan  one 
star  was  asked  for  Michigan.  Forest  Rose  and 
Golden  Defiance  were  dropped.  Great  Am¬ 
erican  was  also  moved  off;  much  talk  ensued 
and  it  was  finally  left  on.  Hervey  Davis  was 
highly  reported;  of  excellent  quality ;  good  to 
hold  color ;  a  desirable  berry ;  not  much  known. 
Mr.  Augur  liked  it.  J ersoy  Queen  got  one 
star  for  N.  J  .Mr.  Bourne  does  not  recommend 
it  for  high  cuJti  vation.  Mr.  Augur  says  it  is 
a  fine  plant.  Jucunda  was  moved  off,  but  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Ohio,  said  it  was  extensively 
grown  there,  and  a  good  berry.  Reports 
varied  greatly  and  it  was  not  dropped.  Ken¬ 
tucky  obtained  one.  star  for  N.  J.  It  does 
well  iu  R.  L,  also  iu  Virginia.  Lennig’s  White 
was  dropped  and  also  Longworth  Prolific. 
Miner’s  Great  Prolific  got  two  stars  for  N.  J., 
R.  I.,  Michigan  and  Ind. — said  to  fail  with 
high  cultivation.  Monarch  of  the  West  was 
dropped.  Neunau’s  Prolific  was  reported  to 
be  not  of  first  quality.  Nicanor,  dropped.  Pio¬ 
neer,  good  in  R.  1.  Prouty  Mr.  Lovett  says 
is  not  valuable  in  N  J. ;  of  good  flavor  in  Va. ; 
not  much  grown,  On  motion  of  Mr,  Colins 


it  was  .dropped.  Mr.  Moody  said  strawber¬ 
ries  were  very  freaky,  so  much  depended  upon 
locality,  cultivation,  etc.  Russell’s  Prolific 
did  well  in  N.  J. ,  but  it  was  finally  struck  off 
the  list. 

At  this  point  an  animated  discussion  ensued 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  new  marking  of  the 
catalogue  by  the  convention  upon  the  future 
action  of  the  Fruit  Committee  in  its  revision. 
It  was  finally  understood  that  the  committee 
would  be  largely  guided  by  these  reports  in 
its  work,  after  which  the  strawberry  list  was 
resumed. 

Russell’s  Advance  succeeds  well  in  Ga.  says 
Mr.  Hope,  but  fails  iu  N.  Y. ,  is  of  no  value 
iu  N.  J.,  and  is  uot  good  enough  to  keep  in 
Michigan.  Seneca  Chief  was  dropped  on  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lyon.  Seneca  Queen  is  good  in 
Conn.,  and  got  one  star  for  Michigan.  For 
Sharpless,  two  stars  were  asked  for  N.  J. ,  N. 
Y.,  Penn.,  Ga.,  Va.,  and  Mass.  Mr.  Saul 
wanted  one  star  for  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Moody,  threefor  N.  Y.,  if  possible.  Spring- 
dale,  was  dropped  on  motion  of  Mr.  Barry. 
Triomphede  Gaud  was  reported  as  good  only 
with  strong  soil  and  high  culture;  it  was 
dropped.  Triple  Queen,  Mi'.  Lovett  says,  is  of 
excellent  quality’,  but  a  shy  bearer.  Victoria 
was  moved  off  by  Mr,  Saul,  and  so  ordered. 
Windsor  Chief  was  thought  to  bethesameas 
the  Champion.  Mr.  Lyon  could  see  no  difference ; 
he  had  written  to  the  originator,  but  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  resiKm.se.  The  two  were  ordered  to 
be  recorded  as  identical.  The  following  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  catalogue  were  called  without 
response,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  list: 
Wilson's  Albany,  Seth  Boydeu,  President 
Wilder,  Captain  Jack,  Charles  Dowuingi 
Crescent  and  Duchess. 

This  completed  the  catalogue;  and  new  va¬ 
rieties  and  those  not  down  on  the  list  were 
then  called  for.  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Minnesota, 
wants  one  stur  for  Downer’s  Prolific.  Ar¬ 
nolds  Pride,  Mr.  Lyon  says,  is  very  produc¬ 
tive  in  Michigan,  of  pleasant  flavor,  firm  and 
good  for  market.  Mr.  Lovett  says  it  burns  in 
New  Jersey. 

For  Manchester,  Mr  Collins  wants  two  stars 
for  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Berckmaus  objects  to 
placing  it  on  the  list;  it  is  of  no  value  iu 
Georgia.  Mr.  Hope  was  disappointed  with  it 
last  year;  but  ho  had  succeeded  better  this 
season,  and  thinks  it  will  do  well  iu  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Atlanta.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  said  it  needs  particular  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  ot  the  terry  to  te  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
He  thought  muuy  failures  had  resulted  from 
neglect  iu  this  matter.  Mr.  Green  did  well 
with  it.  Mr.  Hance  thought  it  did  not  succeed 
well  South.  Mr.  Earle,  of  Illinois,  thought 
this  matter  of  pist  illate  sorts  and  their  proper 
fertilization  was  very  important.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  by'  various  members  at 
some  length,  Secretary  Beal  participating.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  fruit  from  pistil¬ 
late  plants  was  iu  u  measure  at  least  influ¬ 
enced  in  quality  us  well  as  quantity  by  the 
fertilizing  sort  used.  Aside  from  this,  little  of 
practical  value  was  elicited  by  the  discussion' 
Mr.  Lyon  doubted  if  there  really'  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  pistillate  strawberry;  he  knew  of  none; 
all  had  some  stamens.  Mr.  Williams  had 
never  seen  so  much  fruit  on  any  other  sort  as 
his  Manchester  gavo  this  year.  Mr.  Augur 
had  planted  it  alone  and  got  very  few  berries. 
Mr.  Strong  Imd  it  between  fcjliarpluss  and 
Downing,  and  ho  got  a  lair  crop  of  niee  ter¬ 
ries,  and  tuis  plan  was  regarded  with  favor  by 
most  members.  Mr.  Lovett  suggested  wait¬ 
ing  two  years  more  before  placing  Manches¬ 
ter  on  the  list.  He  would  simply  allow  this 
discussion  to  appear  in  the  report  and  let  the 
terry  te  further  tried.  But  it  had  too  many 
friends  for  that,  and  was  ordered  on  at  once. 
Mr.  Hance  moved  Mount  Vernon  on.  He 
wanted  two  stare  for  it  in  New  Jersey;  valuable 
in  Rhode  Island;  comes  late.  Mr.  Satter- 
thwaite,  of  .Pennsylvania,  would  plant  it  more 
largely  than  any  other.  He  cultivated  ten 
acres  of  strawberries,  and  had  an  acre  of  this 
kind  last  year.  Ho  condemned  Sharpless;  it 
will  not  stand  transportation.  Ho  had  several 
hundred  bushels  of  it  last  season,  but  will  not 
plant  it  iu  future;  the  first  picking  is  good,  but 
after  that  the  pickings  are  not  good,  lie 
thought  there  was  a  general  tendency  in  all 
fruits  to  “run  out,”  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  strawberries,  being  local  in  their  value, 
Mr.  Gibbs  considered  the  Mount  Vernon  the 
best  of  all  new  sorts.  Mr.  Green  said  it  was  a 
fair  berry,  but  ho  had  not  yet  tested  it  lully. 
Mr.  VV.  G.  Burry  said  it  had  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  them  on  tlioir  grounds;  terry  very 
late  but  inferior  iu  quality.  The  James  Vick 
was  next  called.  Mr.  Green  suid  its  size  had 
never  been  correctly  shown  iu  uuy  illustra¬ 
tion.  lie  never  had  seen  loaf  blight  ou  it;  he 
thought  it  was  blight-proof  and  surpassed  all 
new  varieties  he  had;  terry  firm  and  of  good 
color.  Mi-.  Lyon  saw  it  badly  burned  at 
River  Edge,  N.  J.,  a  few  duys  ago;  but  it  had 
done  well  with  him.  Home  thought  it  similar 
to  Capt.  J aek,  but  Dr.  Hexamer  thought  uot. 
He  said  its  fruit  stalks  were  shorter,  The 


fruit  stands  up  well;  it  has  desirable  qualities 
for  shipping,  is  firm  and  of  fair  market  quali¬ 
ty;  not  high-flavored;  not  as  acid  as  Wilson, 
exceedingly  prolific,  none  more  so.  He  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  distinct  variety.  It  has  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  roots  and  fine  foliage  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Mr.  Hope  had  not  fruited  it  yet,  but 
finds  no  rust  on  the  foliage.  Mr.  Strong  and 
Mr.  Campbell  regard  it  as  promising,  it  had 
fruited  three  years  with  Mr.  Hale;  foliage 
heavy;  no  signs  of  injury;  berries  rather 
small  but  uniform;  often  shows  up  well  after 
shipping; quality  good.  He  considers  it  valu¬ 
able  for  market  unless  large  berries  are  re¬ 
quired.  Mr.  Gibbs  said  it  had  not  yet  been 
fruited  in  Minnesota ;  but  he  thought  it  a 
promising  variety  which  had  come  to  stay. 
Mr.  Williams  regarded  it  as  a  plant  of  healthy 
growth  and  a  promising  sort.  Martha,  Mr. 
Lyon  said,  was  a  new  kind,  originating  in 
Michigan,  but  of  no  special  value  except  to 
amateurs.  Warren  was  similarly  reported, 
except  by  Mr.  Lovett,  who  considered  it  his 
test  early  sort.  Atlantic  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  said  had  not  been  thoroughly  tried  yet. 
Its  originator  had  seen  so  much  fraud  in  these 
new  varieties  that  he  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
send  it  out.  Dr.  Hexamer  regarded  it  as 
promising.  Big  Bob  Mr.  Lyon  thought  very 
unsatisfactory ;  its  name  was  a  misnomer  and 
he  suggestf  d  it  be  changed  to  “Little”  Bob. 
Mr.  Campbell  said  the  real  Big  Bob  grew  very 
large  in  Ohio;  color  somewhat  dull;  almost 
round  in  shape;  fairly. productive;  foliage  uot 
iron-clad;  a  pistillate  sort.  The  hour  for  ad¬ 
journment  being  uear,  Mr.  Parsons  thought  as 
nearly  three  hours  had  been  spent  in  the 
strawberry  discussion,  the  subject  should  now 
te  dropped,  and  it  was  so  voted. 

On  reassembling  m  the  afternoon,  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
address  on  “  Recent  Advances  iu  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Entomology,”  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist,  a  full  report  of  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  fulure  number  of  the  Rural,  the 
subject  of  small  fruits  was  resumed. 

CURRANTS 

being  taken  up  first,  Fay’s  Prolific  was  gener¬ 
ally  reported  as  very  productive  and  prom¬ 
ising,  being  likely  to  supersede  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Green  moved  it  on  the  list. 
Mr.  Caywood  reported  a  new  white  seed¬ 
ling  from  the  White  Grape  Currant.  He 
says  it  is  the  most  prolific  sort  he  ever  saw. 
Moore’s  Ruby  was  another  new  sort  reported 
from  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Barry  was  un¬ 
able  to  speak  from  experien  ;e  of  it  as  yet.  The 
list  of 

gooseberries 

was  thou  called  over  without  response  or 
change.  Mr.  Haynes  inquired  about  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Mr.  Lovett  finds  it  a  desirable  aud  valu¬ 
able  red  sort,  a  good  grower,  but  hard  to 
propagate.  Thu  Grunge  Gooseberry  was  well 
spoken  of  by  Peimsjivauia.  A  motion  to 
strike  all  foreign  goose  be  cries  from  the  list  ex¬ 
cited  much  discussion.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of 
New  Brunswick,  aud  many  other  members 
protested  strongly,  as  so  many  found  pleasure 
and  success  in  their  cultivation.  The  motion 
was  not  carried. 

RASPBERRIES 

were  next  taken  up.  American  Black  Doo¬ 
little  was  first  called.  Mr.  Strong  moved  that 
it  be  stricken  from  the  list.  Dr.  Hexamer 
said,  “  You  might  ns  well  take  off  the  whole 
list.”  Much  objection  having  been  made,  the 
motiou  was  withdrawn.  Brandywine  was  re¬ 
ported  os  desirable.  Cataw  issa  was  moved  off 
by  Mr.  Haul  and  the  motiou  was  carried,  iu 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Meehan.  Clark 
Mr  Cay  w'ood  says  is  “one  of  the  best  family 
terries  we  have.”  Of  Cuthtert  Mr.  Berck- 
mans  said  that  its  cultivation  has  been  an 
event  in  Georgia;  it  would  keep  seven  days 
after  shipment,  aud  then  brought  75c.  per 
quart.  Mr.  Halo,  of  Conn  ,  aud  Mr.  Myer,  of 
Del.,  spoke  well  of  it.  Davison’s  Thornless 
was  dropped ;  and  so  was  Delaware  Golden 
Thornless  Mr.  Lyon  moved  off.  Dr,  Hexa- 
mersaid,  “superseded  by  Caroline,  takeitoff;’’ 
so  ordered.  Golden  Cap  met  with  a  like  fate. 
For  the  Gregg  a  star  was  added  for  bid;  good 
reports  from  it  generally.  Hers  tine.  Mr.  Strong 
considers  among  Lho  test,  next  to  Cuthtert. 
For  Hudson  River  Antwerp  Caywood  says 
one  star  will  do  for  New  J  ersey ;  it  is  dying  out. 
Imperial  Red  was  dropped.  Kuevett’s  Giant, 
Mr.  Barry  says,  is  a  fine  amateur  sort;  not 
high  quality,  but  good;  hardy  in  N.  B.  Some 
discussion  ensued  upon  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  Ohio  Ev  erbeuring  and  the  Ohio  variety. 
A  new  name  for  the  latter  was  suggested  and 
Mr.  Lovett  proposed  “  Aldon,”  it  being  much 
used  by  his  evaparators.  Seneca  Black  cap 
very  thorny,  little  grown.  Souhegau  does 
tolerably  well  in  Ga. ,  not  so  large  os  Gregg; 
two  stars  asked  for  N.  J.,  Couu.,  N.  Y.  and 
Mass.,  and  one  for  Mich.,  aud  Penn.  Hansell 
was  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Collins;  it  did  well 
this  yearin  N.  Y. ;  one  star  wanted.  Mr.  L  base 
thought  it  was  the  earliest  of  the  reds.  Mr. 
Green  mentioned  the  Marlboro  fpj  ypi  v  prom* 
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ising;  a  good  grower.  Crimson  Beauty  was 
named  by  Mr.  Myer  with  favor.  Mr.  Green 
found  it  to  winter  kill  badly  and  feared  it 
would  not  be  hardy.  Hhaffer’s  Colossal  was 
well  spoken  of.  Mr.  Lyon  thought  the  Colossal 
should  bo  dropped.  Mr.  Haul  says  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  that  class;  uot.  fit  for  market  how¬ 
ever.  I)r.  Hope  sells  them  very  readily,  and 
it  was  considered  very  valuable  generally;  a 
little  sour,  but  excellent  with  pleuty  of  sugar, 
superior  for  canning;  very  productive.  Su¬ 
perb.  Lovett  considers  valuable  for  amateurs, 
large,  of  good  quality,  not  so  good  for  mar¬ 
ket;  crumbles  badly.  New  Rochelle  was 
thought  to  be  similar  to  Shaffer.  Dr.  Hexa- 
mer  says  it  is  the  same  thing — only  not  as  large. 

BLACKBERRIES 

were  next  discussed.  Snyder  Mr.  Hale  con¬ 
siders  the  best  variety  he  has.  All  reports 
were  favorable.  Of  Taylor’s  Prolific,  Mr. 
Parry  said  its  tearing  habits  were  immense, 
and  the  term  “prolific”  belongs  to  it  if  to  any 
berry.  It  is  of  medium  size,  larger  than 
Snyder.  Wacbuset*-  needs  high  culture;  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  in  Mass;  free  from  rust;  a  strong 
grower.  W  ilson’s  Early  is  rather  tender,  but 
largely  grow u.  Mr.  Hatter th waite  says  it  is 
the  only  one  of  value  in  Ids  section  of  Pa  Mr. 
Haul,  of  Washiugtou,  thinks  it  equally  good 
on  Ids  grounds.  Mr.  Pierce  was  unsuccessful 
with  it  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Hexamer  thought  it  the 
most  valuable  sort  in  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lovett  says  it 
Ls  valuable  in  N.  J  — ten  of  this  kind  arc  grown 
to  one  of  all  others  Mr.  Parry  says  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  berries  and  dollars  than  any  other 
kind.  “  I  have  known  tlioiu  to  sell  at  50c.  per 
quart  by  the  wagon-load,  and  at  $1  at  retail 
There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room  now  who 
has  realized  over  $22,000  from  the  sale  of  this 
fruit.”  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Parry  were  de¬ 
livered  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice;  he  was  clearly 
heard  above  all  the  street  noises  outside,  audit 
was  such  a  pleasant  relief  to  hear  w  hat  a  mem¬ 
ber  said  that  he  was  loudly  applauded.  Home 
member  wanted  to  drop  Wilsou  from  the 
list.  Mr.  Campbell  could  not  grow  it.  in 
Ohio;  but  Mr.  Meehan  and  many'  others  pro¬ 
tested  strongly,  and  it  was  left  on.  Early 
Harvest  was  killed  by  the  Winter  in  Mich.  A 
remedy  for  the  orange  rust  was  asked  for.  Mr. 
Earle  thought  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Kittatmny,  the  disease  could  be  taken  care  of 
by  cutting  out  afflicted  parts  as  fast  as  it  ap¬ 
peared.  Much  discussion  ensued,  but  uo  one 
seemed  to  have  any  remedy'  for  the  rust. 

H.  HENDRICKS. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR. 


The  thirty-fifth  annual  lair  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Htate  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
fourteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Michigan  Htate 
Horticultural  Society  were  jointly  held  at  De¬ 
troit,  Sept.  17  to  ill.  There  were  over  4,2*20 
entries  and  the  show  was  the  largest  over  held 
in  this  Htate.  The  weather  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  was  fine  and  warm,  but  it  commenced 
to  raiu  ou  Wednesday,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  sky  ou  Thursday  kept  many 
from  attending,  but,  in  spite  of  these  draw¬ 
backs,  the  attendance  was  greater  than  at 
last  year’s  fair  at  Jackson,  there  being  fully 
30,000  people  ou  the  grounds  uu  Wednesday 
and  as  many  on  Thursday.  The  receipts  ran 
up  over  $32,000,  for  the  week.  Although 
“Section  li”  of  the  rules  of  this  society  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  liquors  ou  the  grounds,  still 
they  were  openly  sold.  Privileges  to  peddle 
rum  are  let  out  to  any  one  able  and  willing  to 
pay  them  four  dollars  per  foot  oil  the  maiu 
street  of  the  fair.  These  privileges  allow  the 
buyer  to  sell  food  and  drink.  This  permis¬ 
sion  is  abused,  and  at  nearly  every  booth 
(nud  there  must  be  40  or  50  of  them)  boer 
and  liquors  were  openly  sold.  Why  not  sell 
one  privilege  for  a  regular  eating  stand ;  an¬ 
other  for  an  oyster-room,  and  so  on*  Then 
instead  of  the  rough  aud  noisy  street  that  is 
now  a  disgrace  to  the  nmuagemeut,  there 
would  Ik'  nice,  neat  eating  houses  where  a 
visitor  could  once  in  a  while  get  something 
fit  to  eat.  Other  objectionable  features  are 
the  cheap,  cutch-peuny  show  s  and  t.he  organ- 
grinders  as  well  as  the  blind  and  halt  bog- 
gai*s  tbat  are  allowed  ou  the  ground  in  great 
numbers. 

POMOLOGICAL  AND  FLORAL  HALL. — On 
entering  this  ball,  the  2,500  plates  of  fruit 
that  meet  the  view  would  almost  lead  oue  to 
believe  that  this  is  oue  of  Michigan’s  best 
years  for  fruit;  but  a  closer  inspection  shows 
scarcely  a  perfect  sjiecimeu — especially  of 
apples  or  pears — aud  that  Michigan,  like  her 
neighbors,  is  suffering  from  the  bad  effects  of 
au  uupropitious  season.  It  has  for  many  years 
been  a  praiseworthy  rule  of  the  Htate  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  that  no  imperfect  specimen 
of  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  competeTor  n  pre¬ 
mium;  but  th is  year  has  been  so  except  ionally 
unfavorable  that  the  Officers  laid  to  decide 
whether  to  have  uo  fruit  show  at  all,  or  oue 
uot  absolutely  perfect;  and  very  wisely  chose 
tin?  latter  course,  The  largest  shqw  kj  mui^>  bv 


the  Grand  River  Valley  Society,  aud  next  in 
importance  is  that  from  Oceana  County.  A 
very  fine  show  is  made  by  Mason  County,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  so  delayed  by  the  rail¬ 
road  tbat  it  was  not  got  into  position  in  time 
co  compete.  The  largest  display  consists,  of 
course,  of  apples;  next  come  pears;  then 
peaches,  plums  and  grapes.  There  is  uo  State 
that  makes  so  large  a  show  of  plums  as  this, and 
they  nearly  all  come  from  the  region  border 
ing  on  Lake  Michigan,  north  of  Grand  Haven. 
There  are  some  80  varieties  from  this  port, 
aud  ail  are  One  specimens,  aud  a  credit  to  the 
growers.  There  are  many  orchards  of  plums 
iu  this  region  aud  uuifurmly  they  are  produc¬ 
tive  and  arc  found  very  profitable.  Grapes 
are  shown  quite  plentifully;  but  they  are  very 
green — uot  a  sample  of  any  kind  from  any  part 
of  the  Htate  is  in  eating  condition.  I  met  here 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  with  beautiful  samples  of  the  Niagara 
Grape,  though  these  too,  were  uot  yet  ripe. 
He  also  shows  some  fine  white  wine  from 
Niagara  Grapes,  wholly  without  sugar  or  other 
mixture,  which  lor  its  age  is  considered  very 
superior.  I  would  mention  here  in  parenthesis 
thatjour  friend  is  buying  some  six  hundred  half- 
blood  Shropshire  lambs  for  use  this  Winter  in 
his  “  manure  factory;”  for,  although  his  com 
crop  is  wholly  killed,  he  says  he  must  have 
manure.  The  show  of  flowers  aud  ornameuta] 
plants,  though  fair,  is  much  below  the  Jackson 
exhibit  of  last  year.  I  uot  iced  that  our  enter¬ 
prising  friends,  the  Vicks  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.‘ 
are  not  here  with  their  flowers  aud  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  whole  matter.  The  Michigan  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  is  a  model  in  its  way,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  pomologists  every. 
where  for  the  high  standard  it  has  set  up  for 
the  fruit  exhibits,  aud  it  has  done  much  to 
foster  and  develop  the  fruit  interests  of  the 
State,  and  in  this  line  no  one  does  more  than 
our  friend  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  the  energetic 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  When  “Charley” 
and  the  boys  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  good  show  of  fruit, 
whether  the  year  be  good  or  bad. 

Dairy  Hall  was  poorly  filled.  There  were 
122  entries,  but  the  exhibit  was  uot  as  good  as 
was  to  be  expected  iu  this  Htate.  The  dairy 
implement  men  were  in  force,  led  by  friend 
Curtis  from  Wisconsin. 

Tbe  Vegetable  and  Garden  show  in  this 
hail  was  very  light,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the 
poor  and  late  season,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
the  poor  display  was  iu  a  great  measure  due  vo 
the  fact  that  farmers  in  this  Htate  do  uot  take 
the  interest  that  they  should  in  bringing  the  ir 
farm  and  garden  produce  to  the  fairs  and  ex¬ 
changing  there  views  and  experiences  with 
their  neighbors.  The  premiums  given  by  this 
society  are  liberal,  and  should  bring  out  better 
and  larger  exhibits. 

The  Cattle  Show  was  the  largest  ever 
held  in  this  State,  embracing  7.58  entries.  As 
usual,  the  Short-horns  led  with  18  fine  herds 
and  198  entries,  about  evenly  divided  between 
the  milkiug  and  beef  families.  Next  followed 
the  Holsteius  and  Dutch-Friesians,  including 
eight  herds  and  1 12  entries.  The  existence  of 
two  herd  book*  for  these  two  strains  of  what 
Ls  in  reality  the  same  breed, causes  considerable 
trouble  to  buyers  and  thegeueral  public  inter¬ 
ested  i  i  dairy*  cattle,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  differences  between  the  two  socie¬ 
ties  could  bo  healed;  for  then  all  these  cattle 
might  be  registered  in  oue  herd  book.  Next 
came  the  Jerseys,  embracing  six  herds  aud  95 
entries,  showing  the  increase  of  interest  that 
is  being  lakeu  in  this  breed  iu  the  State. 
Then  came  the  Herefords, amounting  to  about 
80  entries  of  remarkably  fine  animals.  They 
are  competing  very  closely  with  beef  Short¬ 
horns  in  this  Htate.  Then  came  the  Devons, 
five  herds  and  .53  entries.  Uf  Foiled  Aber¬ 
deen- Angus  and  Galloways  there  were  two 
herds  and  13  entries,  while  of  Ayershires  there 
was  only  oue  herd — the  flue  oue  belonging  to 
tne  State  Agricultural  College.  Tuore  was  a 
fine  show  of  fat  cattle  of  which  there  were  10 
entries.  Ten  yoke  of  working  oxen  were  also 
shown,  aud  what  is  now  seldom  seen  at  Htate 
Fail’s,  a  flue  lot  of  74  grade  cattle. 

The  Horse  Show  was  also  very  large, 
there  being  over  400  entries.  A  large  number 
of  fine  Pereherous,  Clydesdales  aud  other 
draft  stallions  were  ou  exhibition,  aud  along 
with  the  Thoroughbreds  enhanced  the  fine  dis¬ 
play  in  the  cavalcade.  The  breeders’  purses, 
si*  called,  give  the  lovers  of  trotting  a  chance 
to  see  a  horse  trot,  but  then  as  breeding  points 
are  the  chief  merits  here  and  speed  does  uot 
win  the  premium,  the  contest  cannot  be  called 
a  jockey  trot. 

The  Hheep  Show  was  very  large,  being 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  long  wools 
aud  line  wools. 

The  Swines  Hiiow  was  uot  as  large  as 
usual,  but  some  very  flue  animals  were  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  various  departments— Machinery  Hall, 
Manufacturers’  Hall  aud  the  ladies’  depart- 
meubj— were  well  til J,m\  with  tine  exhibit,® 


were  crowded,  especially  during  the  rain,  as 
they  were  about  the  only  large  places  on  the 
grounds  where  the  great  crowds  could  find 
shelter. 

The  Show  of  Agricultural  Machine¬ 
ry  was  simply  immense,  and  most  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  States  were  represented, 
as  there  is  a  keen  competition  for  the  trade  of 
this  great  Htate.  Here  were  to  be  seen  plows 
of  all  kinds  and  styles  adapted  to  all  sorts  of 
soils,  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  lll'nois  and  Wisconsin. 
Mowers,  reapers  and  self-binding  harvesters, 
showing  all  the  different  improvements  that 
have  been  made  up  to  the  present  time,  were 
on  exhibition  from  quite  a  number  of  States. 
A  new  one  that  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  tbe  platform  binder  attached  to  the 
Perry  Royce  Reaper.  This  has  just  been 
brought  out,  and  I  hope  another  year’s  test 
will  prove  it  a  success,  as  it  is  a  machine  just 
suited  to  the  average  farmer.  There  are 
few  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
which  there  is  such  a  b’vely  competition  as 
there  is  between  the  makers  of  grain  drills 
and  cultivators,  so  that  all  the  principal  im¬ 
plements  of  these  kinds  were  on  exhibition, 
and  uo  farmer  could  leave  the  grounds  with¬ 
out  being  suited.  Thrashing  machines,  porta¬ 
ble  engines,  clover  hullers  and  all  classes  of 
large  machinery  were  shown  in  full  operation, 
producing  plenty  of  noise  and  smoke,  and  af¬ 
fording  instruction  to  large  crowds  of  visitors 
until  the  rain  commenced ;  then  they  were  de¬ 
serted  for  the  more  fortunate  exhibits  which 
were  iu  tents  or  in  the  few  wooden 
buildings  ou  the  grounds.  The  large  show  of 
small  farm  feed  mills  in  operation  is  a  new 
feature  at  fairs.  Twenty  are  exhibited  now 
where  only  one  used  to  be  showu.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  steam  power  on  tbe  farm  and  the 
geared  and  reciprocating  power  connected 
with  the  wind-mill,  and  also  the  new  and 
cheap  horse-powers  are  all  placing  the  farmer 
in  a  position  where  he  can  do  his  own  feed 
grinding,  corn  shelling,  etc.,  at  comparatively 
small  cost,  and  save  many  a  toll.  The  interest 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  display  of  unproved 
agricultural  machinery  shows  that  the  farmers 
of  this  Htate  fully  appreciate  this  fact.  The 
managers  of  the  fair  should  put  up  better 
buildings  for  the  exhibitors,  for  in  view  of  the 
standing  of  Michigan  in  tbe  list  of  States  and 
of  the  largo  amount  of  money  this  society  has 
taken  iu  because  the  exhibitors  have  made 
flue,  large  displays  such  as  always  draw 
crowds,  the  buildings  are  a  disgrace. 
The  rule  in  reference  to  exhibitors’  tick¬ 
ets,  compelling  them  to  apply  each 
night  to  the  superintendents  of  their  re¬ 
spective  departments  for  tickets  to  admit  them 
the  next  day,  is  simply  a  miisance.  »Vhy  not 
follow  the  plan  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society— give  each  exhibitor,  w  heu  he 
first  comes  on  the  ground,  the  number  of  tick¬ 
ets  (good  for  the  week]  he  actually  requires; 
have  the  name  of  each  employe  and  as  well  as 
that  of  the  employer  on  each  of  these  tickets. 
Let  them  all  enter  at  one  gate  where  trained 
gate-meu  can  remember  the  face  of  each  one, 
aud  thou  in  ease  of  fraud  take  up  the  ticket, 
is  this  not  better  tnan  putting  every  exhibitor 
in  the  position  of  a  beggar  for  his  tickets 
every  night  of  the  fair* 

Thanks  to  the  Detroit  Transfer  Company, 
another  source  of  iueonvenieneo  was  removed 
at  this  fair.  This  company  takes  the  place  of 
the  Bureau  of  Transportation  at  the  New 
York  Htate  Fair,  aud  receives  aud  delivei*s 
right  ou  the  grounds,  at  moderate  charges,  all 
goods  marked  “  Care  of  the  Htate  Fair,” 
thus  saving  exhibitors  much  money  aud 
trouble.  w.  H.  k. 


FAIR  NOTES. 


A  story  that  the  cattle  in  Michigan  were 
affected  by  some  epizootie.disease  kept  away  a 
number  of  herds  from  other  States. 


Our  Canadian  friends  were  well  represented 
ou  the  grounds,  both  as  visitors  aud  exhibitors, 
many  tine  heads  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  across 
the  river  being  exhibited. 


Prof.  Cook,  T.  T.  Lyon,  Secretary  Garfield 
aud  many  others  want  tbe  Rural  Editor-in- 
chief  to  come  out  and  see  their  fair  another 
year. 


Why  uot  have  the  State  Fair  permanently 
located  at  Detroit,  and  put  up  handsome  build¬ 
ings?  In  this  case  the  grounds  should  be  en¬ 
larged.  It  seems  easy  to  draw  a  good  crowd. 


Horsford’*  Acid  Phosphate. 

Excellent  Results. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Willis,  Eliot,  Me.,  says:  “  Hors- 
ford’s  Acid  Pnosphate  gives  most  excellent 


PisciUancousi  guU’crti.sittfl, 


THE  BEST 

Hair  restorative  in  the  world  is  Hall’s 
Hair  Kenewer.  It.  cures  all  diseases  of 
the  scalp,  and  stimulates  the  hair  glands 
to  healthful  action.  It  stops  the  falling  of 
the  hair;  prevents  its  turning  gray;  cures 
baldness,  and  restores  youthful  color  and 
freshness  of  appearance  to  heads  already 
white  with  age.  The  following  are  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  is  done  by 

HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER: 

Mrs.  Hunsbebey,  344  Franklin  Are., 
Brooklyn ,  X.  15,  after  :i  severe  attack  of  Ery¬ 
sipelas  in  the  head,  found  her  hair— already 
gray — falling  off so  rapidly  lhal  she  soon  became 
quite  bald.  One  bottle  of  Hall’s  JIaiu  Re- 
newkr  brought  it  back  as  soft,  brow  a  and 
thick  as  when  she  was  a  girl. 

ffj'  Mn.  Kf.slivg,  an  old  farmer,  near  War- 
saw,  /nil.,  had  scarcely  any  hair  left,  and  w hat 
little  there  v  aa  of  it  had  become  nearly  white. 
One  bottle  of  Hall's  Hair  Rkseweii  stopped 
its  f  alling  out,  and  gave  him  a  thick,  luxuriant 
head  of  hair,  as  brow  u  and  fresh  as  he  ever  had. 

Its'  Mrs.  A.  T.  Wall.  Greenfield,  Cheshire, 
Eng.,  writes:  "I  have  found  the  greatest  ben¬ 
efit  from  th "  use  of  Hall's  Hair  Kenewer,  it 
having  restored  my  hair,  which  was  rapiiy  fall¬ 
ing  off,  and  returned  iu  original  color.” 

Xs'  Pn.  F->in,  8eip,  Detroit,  Mich.,  certifies 
that  “Hall’s  Hair  Kenewer  is  excellent  for 
hair  growing,  and  gives,  back  the  natural  color 
to  faded  aud  gray  hair.” 

US-  Mr.*.  8.  E.  Elliott,  GUnville ,  IT.  Ya., 
says:  “One bottle  of  Hall's  Hair  Kenewer 
r  -lored  my  hair  to  its  natural,  youthful  color.” 

No  Injurious  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Hall’s  Hair  Rex  ewer, 
and  it  is  not  a  dye.  Its  vegetable  ingre¬ 
dients  rentier  it  iti  the  highest  degree  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  scalp  as  a  preventive  of  dis- 
'se.  Its  effects  are  natural  and  lasting, 
.ul  it  does  not  make  the  hair  dry  and 
brushy.  like  the  so-called  restoratives  com¬ 
pounded  wild  alcohol. 

Buckingham’s  Dye 

FOR  THE 

WHISKERS 

Is.  in  four  respects,  superior  to  all  others. 

1st — It  will  produce  a  rich,  natural 
color,  brown  or  black,  a*  desired. 

‘2d — The  color  so  produced  is  permanent, 
cannot  lie  washed  off. and  will  not  soil  any¬ 
thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

3d— It  i-<  a  single  preparation,  and  more 
convenient  of  application  than  any  other 
hair  or  whisker  dye. 

4th — It  contains  no  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dient-*,  as  do  many  preparations  offered 
for  like  use. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Hold  hy  all  dealers  in  medicines. 
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Onondaga  1^.  F. 

SALT. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Dairy  Salt  Co.,  L. 

A  inert  ciins*  should  use  no  other 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Ht rouges t,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  aud 
the  best  Dairy'  Halt  iu  the  World. 

WARRANTED  us  I'ure  a*  nny  SALT  In  the 
Market. 

Dairy  Goods  salted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Sail  took 
a  majority  of  all  the  premiums  awarded  at  tho  Grand 
Union  Dairy  r  air,  Milwaukee,  Pee.  4-0,  issg 

J.  W.  BAKhKK,  see'y.  Ssyrncusie.  fi.  V. 


(  r  *ao  per  nay  ni  home.  Samples  worth  $S  free 
3  Mi  Address  Stinson  *Co.,  Portland.  Me 

VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ueu  brre.  H.  L.  STAPLES  A  OO.,  Richmond.  Va. 


flfl  TJTIR r  RBTCBX  MA  IT  -  Ft, II  description 

KK  I*  t*.  Moody  sSew  Tailor  .System  Of 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1883. 

The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad 
and  a  committee  of  colored  j  eople  have  agreed 
that  all  suits  against  the  road  on  account  of  its 
having  prevented  negroes  from  riding  with 
white  folks,  shall  be  withdrawn  and  further 
suits  discouraged  on  condition  that  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  put  on  separate  aud  excellent  ears, 
with  equal  accommodation,  for  its  colored 
patrons  within  three  months.  Other  Texan 

railroads  will  follow  this  example . . . 

After  October  1,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  will  charge  a  uniform  rate  of  25 
cents  for  the  first  10  words  and  two  cents  for 
each  additional  word  between  the  cities  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey — a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent,  in  some  cases  and  of  40  and  30  per 
cent,  in  others.  The  same  rates  will  be  charged 
on  messages  sent  to  and  from  points  in  New 
England  to  this  city,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City 
and  Staustead.  Quebec.  Messages  fi  om  New 
York  City  to  the  oil  regions  w  ill  be  taken  at  a 
reduction  of  2*  to  30  per  cent.  The  rates  will 
apply  to  3,500  offices,  at  only  200  of  wdiich  is 
there  any  competition  with  other  companies. 

. Spiecheo  has  been  elected  Principal 

Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  by  40  majority  over  Perriman  and  Chi- 
chate — a  defeat  for  the  Liberal  and  Progressive 

party . The  new  comet  discovered 

away  in  the  depths  of  space  on  September  4, 
by  our  occasional  contributor,  Prof.  Brooks, 
of  Phelps,  N.  Y. ,  is  causing  a  sensation  among 
astronomers,  as  it  tans  out  to  be  the  comet  of 
1812,  whose  period  is  about  70  yearn,  and 
whose  elliptic  course  stretches  out  to  about  the 
orbit  of  Saturn.  The  nucleus  and  short  tail 
will  he  visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  it  is  ap¬ 
proaching  nearest  to  the  sun  about  the  middle 
of  January . About  a  hundred  thou¬ 

sand  Canadians  are  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  The  total  product  of  lumber  in  Can¬ 
ada  in  1881  was  $38,541,752, . . . 

Those  five  Memphis  cotton-seed-oil  mills  have 
failed  to  consolidate  for  the  benevolent  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  the  price  of  cotton  seed  a  little 
for  the  benefit  of  the  planters,  and  the  price  of 
cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  a  great  deal  for  the 

benefit  of  their  own  pockets .  The 

report  of  the  Ohio  State  Auditor  shows  the 
collections  under  the  Scott  liquor  tax  law  to 
be  nearly  $2,000,000  in  the  State,  which  has 
been  distributed  in  localities  where  collected 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  general  revenue  and 

township  funds . Illiteracy  has  increased 

in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Nevada  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  decreased  in  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  w  itb- 
in  the  past  ten  years. . . England  hav¬ 

ing  jnst  greatly  reduced  fees  for  patents,  to  go 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
our  Commissioner  of  Patents  recommends  a 
still  lower  scale  of  fees  for  this  country.  The 
office  has  an  accumulated  surplus  of  $2,500,000, 
and  the  profits  last  year  were  about  40  per 

cent,  of  the  gross  receipts . . . 

Ben  Butler  has  been  nominated  for  Governor 
by  acclamation  by  the  Democrats  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  also  by  the  Greenbackers . 

A  telegram  from  San  Francisco  says  that 
Judges  Field  and  Sawyer  have  just  decided 
that  Chinese  laborers,  even  though  British 
subjects,  are  excluded  from  this  country  by 
the  law  of  1880.  The  question  of  treaty  rights 
is  ignored  by  the  decision  which  is  purely  ju¬ 
dicial.. . Texas  has  6,139  miles  of  rail¬ 
road . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1883. 


Which  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  larger  Thoro¬ 
ughbred  horse  than  Prince  Charlie, the  famous 
race  horse  imported  last  Monday  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Swigert,  owner  of  the  late  W m.  H.  M- 
Sanford’s  model  breeding  farm,  near  Lexing. 
ton,  Ky. '?  The  horse  is  17  hands  high,  and 
his  frame  while  beautifully  symmetrical,  is 
proportionately  large.  He  is  14  years  old 

and  son  of  Blair  Athol . The  largest  steer 

in  Nebraska  is  a  Short-horn  grade,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Sweet  &  Rider,  whose  farm  is  ten 
miles  west  of  Nebraska  City.  When  weighed 
some  weeks  ago  he  was  3,282  pounds.  He  will 
be  at  the  great  cattle  show-  in  Kansas  City  in 
November,  and  it  is  expected  he  will  then 

weigh  3,6(10  pounds . At  the  Bridgewater 

Mass,  cattle  show,  Friday  last,  Gov.  Butler 
said  that  at  a  “  love  feast”  at  Lieut.-Governor 
Ames’,  shortly  after  his  election,  his  immedi¬ 
ate  predecessor.  Ex-Governor  Long,  kindly 
offered  him  his  collection  of  cattle  fair 
speeches,  as  with  them  Ii6  could  get  along  well 
at  the  cattle  shows.  But  Ben.  preferred  his 
own  simple  and  guileless  orations . The 


Signal  Service  predicted  f rost'in  the  Northwest 
and  West  last  Friday  and  Saturday.  No  frost. 

A  laugh  on  the  S.  S . A  good  deal  of 

talk  in  the  papers  about  the  virtue  of  witch 
hazel  rods  (divining rods)  in  discovering  water. 
Many  well  authenticated  tales  told  of  success 
with  them.  Which  of  you  can  add  to  the  list? 

. According  to  Gov.  Sheldon  there  arc 

in  New  Mexico  8,000,000  acres  of  good  agri¬ 
cultural  land  well  supplied  with  water. 
Recent  immigratian  has  probably  brought 
its  population  up  to  150,000,  and,  like 
Dakota  and  Montana,  it  will  soon  be  knocking 
at  t  he  door  and  asking  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State...... A  Washington  dispatch  says  that 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  likely  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  pro  • 
emption  luws  and  the  timber  culture  act,  for 
two  or  three  reasons,  but  principally  because 
both  acts  “  offer  a  premium  to  dishonesty,” 
It  seems  that  special  agents  have  for  some 
months  been  employed  in  the  Territories,  with 
the  result  of  discovering  great  numbers  of 

fraudulent  entries . The  State  Fair  at 

Lewiston,  Me.,  last  week  was  the  biggest  ever 
seen  in  the  State,  the  receipts  reaching  $20,- 

000 . The  “  wheel  of  fortune”  feature  of 

the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  realized  $2,500  over 
the  $1,000  paid  the  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  privilege  of  introducing  that  kind  of  gam¬ 
bling . The  poultry  exhibition,  some  cattle 

sheds,  and  a  barn  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  at 
Waverly,  N.  J.  were  burned  Thursday.  Loss 

$4,000 . A  convention  of  representatives 

of  all  classes  interested  in  the  Animal  Indus¬ 
tries  or  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  15th 
and  lfitb,  1883,  for  conference  concerning 
contagious  diseases  among  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  In  addition  to  addresses  aud  reports, 
the  following  topics  are  proposed  for  dis¬ 
cussion: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  contagious  diseases 
exist,  among  domestic  animals  in  this  country. 

2.  The  modes  by  which  they  are  introduced 
or  disseminated. 

3.  Methods  by  which  they  may  be  eradica¬ 
ted,  or  infected  districts  isolated, 

4.  The  efficiency  of  existing  legislation  rela¬ 
tive  to  such  diseases. 

It  is  desired  that  this  convention  may  be 
national  and  thoroughly  representative  in  its 
character.  The  time  and  place  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  convenience  of  a  large  number 
of  those  directly  interested  in  the  questions  to 
be  discussed,  who  are  expected  to  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Annual  Fat  Stock  Show  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  at  meetings  of  a  number  of 
important  live  stock  associations  to  be  hold 
during  the  continuance  of  this  show. 
Agricultural,  live  stock,  and  dairy  associa¬ 
tions  are  invited  to  send  representatives,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  breeding,  rearing, 
transporting,  importing,  or  exporting  any 
class  of  farm  animals  will  be  welcomed  to  the 
convention. 

The  Indiana  Fanner  puts  the  damage  to  the 
corn  crop  in  the  northern  divisions  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  at  not  less  than  25  per 
cent:  while  in  the  central  and  southern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  same  States,  the  injury  to  the  crop 

has  been  very  slight . The  Government 

has  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  trichinae  in  swine.  It  will  soon  be 

in  Chicago . The  Deering  Harvesting 

Works  have  been  incorporated  at  Lake  View, 

Dl,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000 . A  bill 

just  passed  the  Georgia  Legislature  requires 
that  all  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  notify 
customers  when  oleomargarine  is  offered  to 
them.  All  manufacturers  are  required  to 
plainly  label  their  product;  the  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  and  other placesof  entertainment  where 
oleomargarine  is  used,  are  required  to  post 
signs  in  their  dining-rooms,  as  follows:  “This 
house  uses  oleomargarine.”  The  same  notice 
has  to  bo  put  on  the  bills  of  fare.  Such  legis¬ 
lation  elsewhere  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  sale  of  “bullock’s  butter.”  for  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
such  laws.  Indeed,  hardlv  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  do  so . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  29, 1883. 


Gen.  Manteuffel,  Viceroy  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  has  ordered  that  the  German  language 
shall  be  used  instead  of  the  French  by  all 
municipal  ami  judicial  functionaries  at  Metz, 
Tionville  and  other  places  hitherto  exempt  in 
the  acquired  territory . A  grand  conven¬ 

tion  of  Irish  Nationalists  is  to  be  held  at  Leeds. 
England.  A  programme  of  moderation  is  urged 
by  Parnell,  Rossa  delegates  from  America  to 

be  excluded . The  Princess  of  Wales  Is 

becoming  deaf.  The  best  ear  doctors  can’t 

suggest  a  remedy . Advices  from  Guaymas 

Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  give  horrible  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  Mazat- 
lan  also  is  suffering  terribly,  800 deaths  having 

occurred  from  the  plague  in  six  weeks . 

A  gi alien  outrages  still  continue  in  Ireland 


The  Orangemen  and  Catholics  are  also  coming 
to  blows  here  and  there  in  the  north  of  the 
island  on  the  question  of  “Home  Rule,”  the 
Orangemen  being  now,  as  they  always  have 
been,  greater  sticklers  for  British  rule.  The 
fear,  real  or  pretended,  of  violent  outbreaks 
between  the  two  parties,  affords  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  pretext  for  suppressing  some  of  the 
mass  meetings  projected  by  Parnell  and  his 
followers  in  favor  of  the  Land  League  and 

Home  Rule . Of  course,  Gladstone’s  visit 

to  Copenhagen  had  no  political  significance. 
Had  he  meant  to  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  he  would  have  brought 
along  Lord  Granville,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  for  etiquette  peremptorily  requires 
that  the  work  in  each  department  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  that  department.  Glad¬ 
stone,  however,  did  what  no  “Commoner” 
ever  did  before  him — he  invited  to  dinner  on 
board  his  vessel  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Russia,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  and  a  galaxy  of 
attendant  Princes,  Princesses,  etc.,  etc.,  every 
one  of  whom  accepted  the  imitation,  and  all 
had  as  jolly  a  time  as  such  exalted  personages 

can  have . . France  will  have  to  eat 

a  large  dish  of  “humble  pie”  or  “crow"  before 
the  Tonquiu  trouble  is  settled.  As  the  French 
“weaken,”  the  demands  of  the  Chinese  grow 
greater  and  more  peremptory.  An  appeal  has 
been  made  to  England  to  act  as  peace-maker 
or  keeper,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  difficulty 
will  ultimately  be  peacefully  settled.  Chiua 
knows  quite  well  the  embarrassment  a  war  so 
far  away  from  home  must  cause  to  France, 
and  the  Chinese  A  mbassador  in  Europe,  Mar¬ 
quis  Tsing,  is  proving  himself  an  admirable 
diplomatist  in  turning  everything  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  people  he  represents.  The 
French  Ministry  can’t  declare  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate,  and 
this  consent  will  certainly  not  he  given,  as  the 
country  is  becoming  clamorous  for  peace  in 
the  East  at  any  price  short  of  a  manifest  in¬ 
jury  to  national  honor . 


Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator  cures  all 
forms  of  Heart  Disease,  nervousness  and 
sleeplessness.  — Adv. 


Skin  diseases  vanish  by  use  of  Swayne’s 
Ointment.  Nothing  better. — Adv. 


£l)c  iilorkcte. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  September  29,  1883. 

An  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time  can  only  approximate  the 
truth ;  an  estimate  of  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
world  at  large  must  be  still  more  uncertain, 
yet  it  is  of  high  importance  both  to  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  wheat  that  the  best  aud  latest 
information  on  this  subject  should  be  placed 
before  them.  Last  year’s  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  502, 789,300 bushels. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate,  says  there  will  be  a  proba¬ 
ble  shortage  of  86,000,000  bushels  in  this  year's 
crop  as  compared  with  last  year’s.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  how¬ 
ever,  make  the  deficiency  considerably 
greater,  for  these  make  the  shortage  in  seven 
States  and  one  Territory  113,500,000  bushels, 
and  between  these  two  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  the  estimated  deficiency  ranges  from  86, 
000,000  to  120,000,000  bushels.  Our  gross  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  (flour  reckoned  ns  wheat  in¬ 
cluded)  last  year  were  146,724,305  bushels 
against  121,020,922  bushels  jn  1881-2.  There  is 
a  large  surplus  of  wheat  from  last  crop  still 
on  hand,  however,  and  though  it  Is  uncertain 
how  large  this  really  is,  it  is  thought  that  it 
will  go  a  good  way  towards  making  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  this  year's  wheat  crop.  But 
isn’t  there  a  considerable  wheat  surplus  from 
old  crops  every  year  when  the  new  crop  comes 
into  market? 

Various  estimates  of  the  wheatcrops  of  the 
world  have  been  mode  from  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  sources  by  recognized  “authorities”  on  the 
matter,  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  These  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  but  in  view  or  the  enormous  extent  of 
country  covered  bv  them,  and  the  necessarily 
Uncertain  data  on  w  hich  t  hey  are  based,  the 
ditferen  ces  between  them  are  not  very  re¬ 
markable.  They  are,  of  course,  only  approxi¬ 
mations,  and  the  truth  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  middle  position  between 
the  extremes.  The  estimates  are  usually 
formed  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the 
present  condition  and  outlook  with  the  ascer¬ 
tained  results  for  a  series  of  years  past — usu¬ 
ally  for  the  last  ten.  They  are  generally  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  long  array  of  figures  and 
arguments;  but  here  there  is  room  only  for 
the  final  figures  of  a  couple  of  the  latest  and 


most  trustworthy.  The  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  Weekly  of  Sept.  14,  estimates  the 
deficiency  in  the  world’s  wheat  crop  at.  81,000,- 
000  bushels.  On  the  other  band  Le  Fer- 
mier,  a  Paris  agricultural  authority,  figures 
for  the  world  a  deficiency  of  only  42,278,750 
bushels.  Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  estimated 
deficiencies  and  surpluses  of  various  countries 
according  to  these  two  authorities,  the  French 
hectolitres  being  reduced  to  bushels. 


■The  fallowing  table  shows  the  two  estimates  of  the 
surplus  of  exporting  countries: 


Exchange 

Weekly  Lc  Fnrmler. 


Bushels. 


North  American . 115.000,000 

India.  Persia,  etc .  .  35,500,000 

Russia .  SS, OOo,lXX) 

Austro-Hungar.v,  Roumnnla, 

Turkey . 10,000,000 

Australia,  N'evv  Zealand,  etc _  O.POO.OOU 

Chill .  8,500,000 

French  Algeria .  1,000,000 


Bushels. 
122.012,500 
42,502, 500 
28,875,000 


15,000,250 
1 1.850,000 
5,675,000 


Total . 


..232,000,000  225,581,250 


The  following  table  sliotvs  the  deflelences  In  various 
countries. 


Bushels. 

France . 75,000.000 

United  Kingdom . 143,000,000 

Belgium  ana  Holland .  38,000,000 

Spain  nnd  Portugal . 8,000,000 

Unly  nnd  Sicily . 20,000.000 

Germany . 18,000,000 

Switzerland . in.nno.noo 

Greece  and  Medlterram  n . 8,000.000 

Sweden . 1.000,000 

West  Indies. . . . 

South  America . 


Bushels. 

86, 750,000 
138,802,500 

14.187.500 
11,850,000 

19. 862.500 
7,093,750 
8,228,750 


8.512.500 

8.512.500 


Total 


,313,000,000  267, 860, -000 


Several  other  “  authorities”  give  estimates 
between  these  two,  such  as  Beerbohms,  of 
London,  who  puts  the  shortage  at  68,000,000 
bushels.  The  Millers’  Journal  of  Minneapolis, 
Miunasota,  places  it  at  250,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  This  was  over  a  month  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  and  later  estimates  a]ipear  much  more 
reliable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  Mil¬ 
ler  puts  the  total  shortage  at  40,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  The  aggregate  of  the  old  stock  on  baud 
everywhere,  according  to  it,  amounts  to  95,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  the  shortage  of  40,000,000 
bushels  is  in  spite  of  this  surplus  from  former 


crops. 

With  regard  to  European  crops  the  out¬ 
come  of  which  will  effect  priees'of  our  wheat, 
and,  to  a  much  less  extent,  of  our  corn,  M. 
Bart.  Estienue,  of  Marseilles,  France,  whose 
researches  on  the  subject  of  European  and 
Asiatic  production  of  bread-stuffs  are  very 
thorough,  says  that  the  wheat  crop  of  France, 
although  not  among  the  largest,  is  a  bountiful 
one;  wheat  in  Italy  is  of  good  quality,  but  not 
a  full  crop;  but  oats  and  maize  are  good. 
Austro-Hungary’s  crop  is  under  the  average; 
but  still  a  good  one.  By  the  way,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Minister  of  Commerce  puts  the  wheat 
crop  of  Huugary  for  1883  at.  91,259,707  bushels, 
against  an  average,  for  11  years,  of  58,363,- 
747  bushels;  but  very  little  reliance  is  placed 
on  this  estimate.  According  to  M  Estienne 
reports  from  the  Turkish  Dauubian  Provinces 
are  satisfactory,  while  the  season  in  Russia 
has  beeu  extremely  favorable  to  grain  crops. 
In  Germany  wheat  is  of  good  quality  and 
quantity  and  other  cereal  crops  are  fair.  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  have  good  wheat,  but  de¬ 
ficient  rye  crops.  Spain  will  have  cereals  to 
export.  In  Asia  Minor,  Syria  aud  Cyprus 
the  crops  have  been  good;  aud  in  India, 
though  the  wheat  crop  will  not  be  as  large 
as  last  year,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
in  the  Punjaub,  the  quality  will  bo  good. 
This  is  a  rosier  view  than  most  others.  The 
latest  reports  from  England  say  the  area  un¬ 
der  wheat  this  year  is  13  per  cent,  less  thau 
last,  entailing  a  deficiency  of,  say,  10,000,000 
bushels;  to  which  should  be  added  a  shortage 
of  about  5,000 ,000  bushels,  as  the  yield  per  acre 
is  thought  to  be  from  one  to  two  bushels  less 
thau  last  year  on  2,500,000  acres — the  area 
under  wheat.  Reports  made  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  at  Vienna  a  few  weeks  ago 
declare  that,  the  rye  crop  of  Europe  is  201,000,- 
000  bushels  short,  and  as  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Europe  use  rye  instead  of 
wheaten  bread,  this  shortage  must  effect  the 
price  of  wheat. 

Although  statistics,  however,  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  world  are  favorable  to  stiff 
prices,  the  market  during  the  past  week  1ms 
beeu  dull.  This  has  been  due  muinly  to  the 
enormous  surplus  on  hand  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  is  far  above  any  possible  im¬ 
mediate  requirement ,  and  accordingly  buyers 
do  uot  care  to  invest  their  money  now  iu  what 
will  not  be  wanted  for  months  to  come,  and 
therefore  exports  are  comparatively  small 
and  stocks  are  accumulating. 

Here  is  the  visible  supply  of  grain,  com¬ 
prising  the  stocks  in  granary  at  the  principal 
points  of  accumulation  at  lake  and  Atlantic 
ports,  and  on  rail  and  ou  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  afloat  ou  New  York  canals,  destined  for 
tide-water: 


Sent  22,  sew.  15,  Sept.  2a,  Sept. 24 
1888  1888  IRS?  1881 

Wheat,  bush.  26,171,613  24,476,819  I8.2S7.9M  1 3, 636  320 
Corn,  bushels,  115, 692.061  11.858,798  8,700,538  fl,7T)M98 

Oats,  bushels,  5, 710.016  5,741,(20  5,760,792  6,157.093 

Rye.  bushels.  610,288  474,099  888,584  195,054 

Barley,  hush's  1,097,213  1,528,228  760,785  725  186 


Total  hush’s,  49.871,171  46,868,490  26.654,660  27,419,800 

An  advance  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  week 
was  due  partly  to  a  slight  advance  telegraphed 
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AlfO  NOT 
tVKAR  OUT 


STAINED 


from  Liverpool,  but  principally  to  anxiety 
about  a  shortage  in  Fall  seeding.  From  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  other  points  news  comes 
that  the  acreage  under  Fall  wheat  is  likely  to 
be  considerably  less  this  year  than  last,  owing 
to  the  dry  weather  having  prevented  or  hin¬ 
dered  seeding,  and  the  rains  came  too  late  in 
many  eases.  Moreover,  fanners  are  some¬ 
what  discouraged  at  the  low  prices,  and  many 
will  engage  in  some  line  more  profitable  than 
wheat  raising. 

Corn  has  been  still  farther  injured  by  frosts; 
but  not  to  a  serious  extent.  As  the  frost  has¬ 
tened  the  maturity  of  the  crop  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  ‘‘corn  belt,”  the  crop  will  be 
ready  to  market  unusually  early  this  year,  it 
is  thought. 

—  •  -  — 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week  “regular”  wheat  is  t£c.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  c.  higher;  No.  3  do.  lc. 
higher;  No.  2  red  Winter,  3c.  higher.  Corn, 
%c.  lower.  Oats,  tfc.  higher.  Rye,  lc.  higher. 
Barley,  5c.  higher.  Flaxseed,  3c.  lower.  Pork, 
50c.  lower.  Lard,  10c.  lower.  Hogs,  from  10 
to  25c.  lower,  according  to  grade.  Cattle, 
“exports,”  60c.  higher;  other  kinds  from  10  to 
50c.  lower.  Sheep  steady. 

Wheat  in  fair  demand,  "Regular,"  94e.  September: 
MliaM'toe.  October.  November*  Decem¬ 

ber;  Saifee.  January;  $1.66ihe.  May:  No.  £  Chicago 
Spring  tu'4C;  No. It  no.  84fi4H5c.  No.  2  red  Winter. 
$1.03.  Corn  lu  fair  demand  at  4;it*e  cash;  I'Jlqe.  Sep 
tember;  49J4ftf  199*0.  October;  W-Hii  vllDyc .  November; 


doz.,  $1.25@1:50;  plover,  fresh  killed,  V  doz.  $1,230 
1.50;  venison  saddles  18  ft,  18320c;  wild  ducks,  mal¬ 
lard,  per  pair,  'RYifSbc ;  do.  teal  and  wood  duck,  per 
pair  30  (itw. 

Repined  Sgoar.— Cut  loaf,  ¥  ft,  9®f4<c;  crushed' 
9&9K0; cubes,  do.  H74<?9e:  powdered,  do.  8ywt9c,  gran; 
mated  do.  913-llic,;  mould  “A,"  sa^e;  confectioners 
“A.”  do. -9  7-ltic;  coffee  “A,'-'  standard,  s  5 
coffee  olf  "  A,”  do.  Tj»39We;wbltc  extra  "  C.”  do.l'hc" 
extra  “  C,”  do.  19b@15$c;  3  C,”  do.  0?$cg7J<l?;  yellow* 
do. 

Vegetables  —Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  1IX),  $436;  cauli¬ 
flower,  V  bbl.  703  $2:  potatoes,  L. 1.  V  bbl.  $1.2531.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  Va.$  bbl.  $2.50*  Tomatoes,  L. I  V 
box,  30® 40c :  Turnips,  Russia.  Jerseys,  t'  bbl.  $13 
1.25;  onions,  white,  V  bbl.  $1.50(52.50; do. yellow  v  bbl. 
$1.25<s)l.50;  do.  Chester,  red.  603$L. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

New  York.  Saturday.  Sept.  29, 1883. 

Beeves.— Total  for  Blx  days,  12,106  head  against 
2,372  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Bulls,  840  ft  at  $3.60;  Illinois  steers,  L206  ft  at  ll^c.  5 
lb;  do.  1,277  ft  at  ltttc;  do.  1,200  ft  at  109*c;  do.  1.242  ft 
at  lOVsc;  do.  1,157  ft  at  10c.  and  $1  per  head;  do. mixed 
Western  steers.  1,258  ft  at  lie.  56  ft  -,  do.  1,183  ft  at  9fc'c 

55  ft;  1,099  ft  at  9l£c;  Kentucky  steers.  1,520  ft  at  1194c, 

56  ft;  do.  1 ,290  ft  at  11c.  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,211  ft  at 
1094C .  less  $1  per  head;  Ohio  steers,  1,297  ft  at  11c.  55 
ft;  do.  1,194  ft  at  9?-ic.  55  ft;  bulls,  1,070  ft  at $4.05;  In¬ 
diana  steers,  1,217  ft  at  10h|c.  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,201 
ft  at  10c;  Missouri  do.  1.207  ft  at  10f*e;  do.  1,190  ft  at 
lOhjc;  Texaus,  942  ID  at  8?*c.  55  ft;  Virginia  steers.  1,343 
ft  at  $5.25;  do.  1,355  ft  at  104»e.50  ft;  do.  1,227  1k  at  10^C: 
do.  1.201  ft  at  10i*C;  do.  1,146  ft  at  9&c.  55  ft;  do.  1,077 
ft  at  9<*ie:  Indiana  do.  1,353  ft  at  11}*e.  56  ft;  do.  1,271 
ft  at  Uc;  do.  1,286  ft  at  1094c;  do.  1,274  ft  at  lOflfe.  less 
$1  per  head;  do.  1,293  ft  at  lOLJo.  and  $1  per  head;  do* 
1,293  ft  at  10J4c;  Colorado  steers,  1,055  ft  at  9tic.  55  ft’ 
Western  half  breeds,  1,125  ft  at  9&C.  56  ft;  do.  1,050  ft 
at  $5(5)3.60;  State  steers,  ’.268  ft  at  11c.  56  ft;  do.  1270 
ft  at  10J$c;  do.  1,125  ft  at  ItjOc.  55  ft;  Pennsylvania 
steers.  1290  ft  at  lligc.  56  ft  ;  do.  1,291  ft  at  il}*c;  do- 
1,251  ft  at  lOi^c-  do.  1,220  ft  at  lO^e:  native  steers 
1,1149  ft  at  9?4c;  Texans,  959  ft  at  9c.  less  $1  per  head. 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days  26.0R7  head,  against  30,296 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  The 
feeling  was  reported  firm,  but  no  sales  were  recorded 
befors  12  o’clock.  Country-dressed  rather  slow  at 
yesterday's  quotations. 

Calves— Maryland  fed  calves.  308  ft  at  5c;do.  Veals. 
166  ft  at  8c;  Grassers,  319  ft  at  lc;  veals.  190  ft  at  s^c; 
do.  180  ft  at  8c;  fed  do.  226  n.  at  6c:  extra  butter 
milks.  324  ft  at  5c;  do.  306  ft  at  lAtc;  buttermilks.  278 
ft  at4!*e:  do.  led  ft  at  4 Vic. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Total  for  the  past  six  days.  36.- 
551  head,  against  38,656  head  for  the  corresponding  six 
davslast  week.  Ohio  sheep.  99  »,at4*i*e;  do.  99  Tb  at 
5We;  do.  98  ft.  at  $4.80:  Western  Lambs.  76  ft  at  '.V«c: 
Virginia  Sheep  und  Lambs,  65  ft,  at  5t*C.  Indiana 
Sheep,  ft)  ft  at  $4 .90.  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  66  ft  at 
6840:  Jersev  Ewes  lilt  ft  at  4'4<*:  Maryland  Lambs, 
65  ft.  at  G4*c.do.  eweB.  M  ft  at4WC.  State  lambs.  69 
ft  at  $6. 80c;  do.  IQ  ft  at  btfe;  do.  63  ft  at  6l*c:  do.  6.)  1b 
at  $5,80e,  Western  sheep,  as  ft,  at  s$5Mc;  Canada 
lambs.  SS  ft  at  $6.70c;  do.  82  ft  at  65ge.  do...  ft.  at 
Ohio  do.  7t;  ft  at  $6.70c;  do.  73  ft  at  65&c;do. 
62  ft  at  64*c;  Michigan  sheep.  101  Tb  at  53fje. 


General  Advertising  Rates  ot 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
*ri th  a  view  to  Obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  ILne _ 30  oents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  jf  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded.. . . .  . . . 75  cents 


NEW  SEEDLING  ROSES. 

We  take  great  pleasure  In  offering,  for  the  first 
time,  our  fine,  new  .Seedling Roses,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  (Hybrid  Remontant),  Rosalie  (Tea).  Clr 
cular  giving  description  and  price  mailed  free  to  any 
address. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Hit,  Hope  Nnrseries,  -  Rochester, N.  Y 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 


ht|vse. 


bet 

_ PEED  MILL, 

■t filch  «»n  'fternn  by  %ny  power  »nr*  la  cheap,  effe ettre  and  dnrabie. 
'iVillerind  any  kind  of  small  grain  Into  feed  at  the  rate  i  to  95 
•nheis  per  hour,  acrordln?  to  quality  and  ilse  of  mill  osed-  Sgsnd 
or  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  AdUrfeu  £ 

(/.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia.  •>>. 


5-TON 


Iron  Lersrs.  8tetJ  B**TtOCT,  Bn?*  TARE  BEAM. 

JCIVI  S.  BE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  oa  trial.  W»rr»nU  6  years.  All  .Uoa  Mlow. 
tot  free  book,  .dares. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  ^r-mr*r. 

BIXGHAHTOX,  K. 


Qplendid:  50  Latest  Stvle  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  1) 
O  Premium  with  3  packs.  E.  II.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  ( 


©  ■  fV’Y  watchmakers.  By  mail  35c.  Circulars 

k  Wtree.  J.S.  BtRCHACo..381»eySt..N.Y. 

|  A  New  118831  Chroma  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  names 
"rU  10c.  post  paid  Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co.,  Nassau,  X.Y. 

f“|i  B.  Jenkins,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  n7y.,  wants 
X  .  first-class  saleamemwtU  pay  expenses  and  salary 

(CCa  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outfit 
^Owfree.  Addres«  B.  Haxjlet  A  Co.,  PorilaDd,  .Me. 

CHEAP  FARMS. 

Near  Markets. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,500  mile 
of  railroad  and  1,00  miles  of  Lake  transportation 
schools  and  churches  in  every  county,  public  build 
ingsall  paid  for.  and  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  and  it  Is  tbe  best 
fruit  State  In  Che  Northwest.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lauds  are  yet  in  the  market 
at  low  prices.  The  State  has  issued  a  NKW  PAM 
PITLET  containing  a  map  ami  descriptions  or  tbe  soil 
crops  and  general  resources  of  creep  count,/ in  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Cowu’r  ok  lame  ratios,  Detroit,  Mica. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  12s.  6d.l 

Prance .  ...  3.04.164*' fr.) 

French  Colonics .  4 .06  tlSM*  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  ts  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y^ 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

AGENTS  m^™SVeast 
CLIPPER  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

g  and  our  other  household  nrti- 
elos.  Tbe  bestselling  articles 
ever  t?uc  on  the  market.  Big 
Profits  to  agents.  For  Samples 
and  Terms,  address  the 

CLIPPER  M’F’C  CO., 

(LIMITED.) 

No. 288  Walnut  t., Cincinnati,  O. 

POl  I.TK  \  Choice  April  hatch  cockerels, Plymouth 
RoekALiglit  Brahmas, white  Leghorn*  A  Dominiques 
at  Jtvri1  trio;  $3.50  pair;  $2.  singly.  Pekin  &  Rouen 
1'rnki",  $i  each.  Also  Bronze  Turkeys.  Write  to  K. 
P.  Cloud,  Kenuctt  Square,  Pa. 


WOOD.  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madipon  Co.,  JS.  Y. 

StANCKACTCRERS  OK 

PORTABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  lu  every  respect,  of 
materials  uud  workmanship.  Were  pioneers 
In  the  manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  (he  bkst 
machinery  from  the  bkst  material*,  and  In  the  RUST 
manner  of  CONSTRUCTION,  and  with  continued  tm 
proveweuts.  have  attained  the  highest  standard  in 
excellence  of  workmanship. simplicity  of  deslgn.and 
capacity  of  power  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

j  Standard  Portable  and  Arricnltural  Engines 

i  of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  seut  on  appllca 
,  ajiou.  Mention  this  paper. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Sept.  29, 1888. 

Beans  and PtAS.-Beans— marrow,  I**',  prime,  $2.95 
®8.00;  Beans,  medium.  1882.  prime,  $2.75(42.80;  do.  pea, 
$2.7U(oo2.75;  do.  white  kidney  1882,  choice,  $2.8H(«2.85: 
do.  turtle  soup,  1882,  $8.95(a4;  do.  foreign,  mediums, 
$2.10<i(i$2.15:  Pens,  green.  1882,  prime,  $1.8U65t.G5. 

Bukadstufks  and  Provisiovk.— As  compared  with 
prices  &  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  Is  lc.  higher 
No.  4  red  Is 2c.  higher.  Rye — Western  Is  2 Me.  lower, 
ungraded  mixed  Is  S^c.  higher;  ungraded  white  is  lc. 
higher:  No.  2  white  is  l^e.  higher.  Oats  No,  3 
mixed  Is  v^c.  lower;  No.  1  Is  same;  No.  3  white  Mie. 
higher,  mixed  Western  Is  the  same;  white  Western 
is  lc.  higher:  white  State  ts  4c.  lower. 

Flour  and  Meal— FLOl'(t-Quotatlous;No.2.$2.iiVd:t.50; 
SUpcrtlUO.  $$.2Mb8.81.  Inttvr  extreme;  common  to  fair 
extra  State,  $s.*5i,t  1.25;  good  to  fajiey  do..  SI.30i,e6JW; 
common  to  good  extra  Western,  1.3.V  good 

to  choice,  gl. la. i  f.W:  common  extra  uhlo.  g  ;.85igi4.4(i; 
goi>d,  $4 .5(^45.60:  good  to  choice.  $.>.6lK<tr..’>0t  com¬ 
mon  extra  Minn,,  #:i,8fl,vt»,5P;  clear,  $4.( Ktodj.y.i  rye 
mixture.  $4.7M5.7Ti;  slrulgln,  $5.b>,srt.7?e  oateat.  $5  00 
',i;7..'ib;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  *3.v, ,<  i.iUl; 
fair  to  good,  $4.<5w.5.Ve  good  to  very  choice,  $u«tic‘; 
patent  Winter  whom  extra,  i5.6tbi  7.CD:  city  mill  ex 
tru  for  Wo*t  Indies.  fA<ttut5.8h‘  Soulli  America,  *5.mi 
®5^0;  Southern  Hour  Oommon  t  >  good  extra,  $1.00 
(, 05.15;  good  to  choice,  do.  $5.20)46. i7>.  Rye  Hour— 
superflue  t.15,  latter  for  choice.  Buckwheat 

dour  $4i<st.25.  Feed-  10ft  SUiSJioe:  id  lb,  9ik,i  U5c-  so 
lb,  31;  ion  lb.  $1. 106*1.15;  sharp*,  *1  .»>rtl,ii;  rrefeed, 
$1.  Corn  meul— ' Yellow  Western.  $A,i,3  lu;  Brumly 
wine,  $8.40® 3.50. 

Pricks  ok  OUAtX  W  me  at  No.  2  ( 'hlengo  at  $1.06; 
No.  2  Milwaukee,  $1.07;  Ungraded  Winter  red,  noe  ,. 
$1. 1416c;  No.  t  red,  94c;  No.  3  red.  In  elevator  gbOiiu, 
Ml  t«*4  delivered ,  No.  2  red,  #l.!2kj!«il.l3t*  In  eleva¬ 
tor,  $i.12i-/»«i,i  t  ailoat  delivered:  mixed  Winter  $1.0 1; 
ungraded  white,  U5ci>',$l  .13te;  No.  2  red  seller  Septem¬ 
ber.  $1.10*,, .‘'-'IT*:  do.  October.  Jl.lKjiil.lJi^;  do. 
November,  $i  l3.t4u»1.ildit‘  <lo.  December.  $1. lM»i,ol.l7; 
do,  Jnuuary.$l.iRutl.l9i.fc'.  do.  February ,$l.2iiU'<vl .214$; 
RYE— Western,  oT^di'Cst'.  atloat,  dosing  (iSlAe.  bid. 
t’auadu  and  state  ipjoted  hka.'il  itAm.Kr— Nominal 
at  'Jtte.  for  No.  I  Canada  to  arrive.  Bar  lev  Mai.t— 
Two-rowed  Slate,  ;0?*82h>C;  six  rowed  do.  S^lWtje: 
Canada,  s.*>mj'J1  y.  CORN  It  ugraded  mixed,  58® 63 tile. 
No.  3,  5 9(0(59 *4 1* i  No.  2  illi.uiilMje.  In  elevator;  i.Hy  aiiYLp- 
atloat;  steamet  mixed,  Coo;  No.  2  white.  6l(«4*;;uu- 
grudod  white, 59(it01e;  st earner  white, 60e;  No,  2 mixed 
seller  September, 61Sf(3itflUe;  do.  October  619«(i(iii2c; 
do.  November,  HloDidMc;  do.  December,  6uw6lU«c. 
Oats  No.  3  mixed  at  334#e-  No.  2, .iliii, No.  t 
quoted  34c ;  No.  3  white,  35ici  No.  2,  36<a3644c;  N(>  1 
quoted  43e;  mixed  Western,  3.'h,i*c't6e;  white  do,87(# 


OATS  active,  at  2i!qe.  cash  and  September:  2elft(iv2ibio. 
October;  26He.  November;  27i<e.  all  the  year:  ;ll"v,e. 
May.  Kyk  dull  at  46e.  BARLEY  in  good  demand  at 
full  prices,  suli's  at  65c.  FlaXSEEo  dull,  at  $1,31. 
1’otiK  quiet  hut  tlrmcT  at  $10.25  lor  eush;  $t0.224yiiG 
10.25  Sepbi'iuber  and  October;  $1O.23ffll0.27!«S  -No vein 
tier;  $iu. Una  10. l?^  all  the  year;  $10.22^11 .25  Janu 
ary.  Laud  In  fair  demand  and  firm  at  7.85/»7.87t4C. 
foreash  and  September;  $7.ko  for  October;  $7.u> * 
7.6244c.  November;  $7.61)  all  the  year;  $7.65 A 
7.67^0,  January.  Bi  tter  firm,  fair  to  creamery,  2d 
fa>29e;  good  to  fancy,  dairy,  14',o34e.  Eoas  steady  aud 
unchanged,  Hons  Market  strong  and  5e.  to  10c. 
higher  for  heavy  than  yesterday.  Parking,  $4.J5,s> 
4.7.>e;  packing  and  shipping  $1.75(,#5. 15;  Light,  $1.75 
MS. 24;  skips,  $3<ti.4lL  I  ATTLE — Market  active  and 
steady;  good  Klo.  higher  than  yesterday:  Kxporls  *6 
M6.50:  good  to  choice  shipping  steers,  $5.80Q5.U0; 
common  to  medium,  $4(2)5.10;  range  cattle  firm;  Mon¬ 
tanas,  $.').62U|ei  half  bred.*  $1.70.  Texaus  $3.6S@4.30: 
Wvonilngs  $4.25,  Hiikkc— Tlnrket  dud:  Inferior  to  fair 
$£4lVfli3;  good  $3.75;  choice.  $3.80:  Texans  $2.5<>m»3.50. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  2}  gc.  higher: 
No.  3  Red  Fall,  e.  higher.  Corn  %c.  lower* 
Oats  %c.  higher.  Pork  steady.  Hogs  about 
the  same.  Cattle  a  shade  lower  on  large  sup¬ 
ply.  Sheep  steady. 

Wheat  weak  and  unsettled;  No.  2  Rod  Fall,  $1.00% 
<j&1 .0044  cash  c*wh;  $1.00Mi  October;  $i.ir24t.  November: 
$1.05  December;  $1  bid  all  the  year;  $1.0744  bid  Jan¬ 
uary;  $1.13  bid  ’bn  •  No.  3  Red  Fall.  id^aWSUc.  CU1I8 
4SMij$4M4c.  cash;  460.  October;  44!a<a44Hc.  Novemb.'r, 
I4‘ac.  nil  the  year;  44t*c.  May.  Oats  alow  at  2544f« 
i'T$c.  cash  ami  October;  2Tc.  November;  25Mje.  all  the 
year:  814«c.  May.  Eooa quiet  at  -'bxJlV’.  Fr.vxsnren 
firm  at  $1.33(41.33.  Hay  steady;  prairie,  $7.50te»8.50; 
Timothy,  $9<.vl2, 50.  Fork  dull  ut  $11.29.  Laud  uoml 
nallv  l.tvi^e.  Hons-  bight  »4.Ma5.05; heavy  S4.6SMS.J8; 
packing  $4.50(95.  Cattle— Supply  chlelly  In  range  eat- 
tle  which  ruled  easier  but  not  lower;  natives  scarce 
and  slow;  exports  $y. 754211. 15;  good  toebutoe  shipping 
$5.'20(.«5.65;  medium  to  fair  $4  50A.V  Texans  $3. ni)(A4; 
Indians  $8.7ftMl.W-  Sueet—  Market  quiet  and  best 
grades  wanted;  fair  to  prime  $3.25(314;  Texans  $2.50 
®3.50. 

Cincinnati — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Winter  w  heat  is  lj^c 
higher.  Com  °*e.  higher.  Oats  !£e.  higher. 
Rye  steady.  Hogs  a  shade  higher. 

Wiikat  In  fair  demand;  So.  2  Red  Winter  spot,  $1.05 
@1.06;  Decent t>or,  $I.II'V4(^.UD.  oorm  strong  at 
cash;  September  excited  ami  higher  at  55m@38fijc; 
market  upprur*  to  be  cornered.  Oats  drnj  at  30i«6t3c. 
Rye  In  fair  demand  at  56ty<*5Jc.  Kaju.kt  quiet  and 
unchanged:  extra  Ho.  3  Fall,  68e.  Pork  dull  at 
$11.50,  I.urd  dull  at  7.i)5.  noos— Common  and  Light, 
$1  <4.4.20.  Packing  and  butchers'  $l,r3.'.'3. 


44c;  white  State,  41c;  No.  2  mixed  seller  September, 
3494®31Bic;  do.  October,  3i«@85c;  do.  November, 
6%<U,36J^c:  do.  December,  3it$M38c. 

Prices  of  Provision:!— Pork  .Mess  Spot,  $11 ,75012, 
OS  to  quality:  ordinary  mess  In  lob  lots  quoted  $11.75 
<&12;  faintly  mess,  $l;vrol5.2')  for  Western,  $P2«>l«.M)for 
City;  clear  back,  $l7(,il?.75;  extra  prime,  $  13et  13.50; 
Prime  mess  nominal.  Beef  Extra  mess,  $12.50(0118: 
packet.  In  hhbt.  $12.5tK$18:  do. In  tes.  $16.50;  city  extra 
India  mess,  in  tes.,  $l7(sil8.  Beef  hams  $17.50(i<)l3. 
Cut  meats— pickled  barn*,  lie;  II  ft  quoted  7\fc; 
12  ft  Ni<o;  city  pickled  shoulders  6e;  pickled  bams, 
14c;  smoked  shoulders.  T'-iM* Mid  do.  hams  iS^e.  Mid 
dies  Long  and  short  clear,  naif  and  half  prompt, 
5. Hi>c;  short  clear,  deliverable  up  to  December,  S.’Jflc. 
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quoted  8.25c.  UCtObfr,  8.15<28.20c;  November  dosing 
S.oiMH.UHe;  December,  7, :«»m»7 seller  year,  7.U0M 
1.95c;  January ,7.97@,7.93c;  February ,8.03<®H.iJ6c;  .March 
elotlug  H.05„i,8.10e;  city  steam,  8,10c;  No.  1  city  7.90c; 
refined  Continent  private  terms  quoted  9.65c:  South 
American,  9.25c. 

Butter.  — Creamery,  fancy  palls,  29330c;  do.  choice, 
27328c;  do.  prune,  24<.y25c;  do.falr  to  good,  21323c;  do. 
ordinary,  19320c.  June  Creamery,  choice,  34<»25e,  do. 
do.  fair  to  sood,TJ«;,22c;  State  dairies  of  firkins  23x624c; 
do  do,  fair,  AKm22c;  State  half-ftrktn  tubs  t)(ist,2S(s26c; 
do.  do.  flue, 22<(!21c:  do.  gix>d, 20(,t21c:  do.  fair.  18319c; 
State  Welsh  tutis,  choice,  Siti'lSc:  do.  good  to  prime, 
21(«i23c;  do.  fair  to  good,  19(,a30c;  Western  imitation 
cn'am«(ry,  choice,  2l(«6!2c:  Western  do.  good  to  prime, 
18320c:  no.  ordinary  to  fair,  14315c:  western  dairy, 
best.  19320c.;  do.  good,  I6t,«l8c.;  do.  ordinary.  12x414c; 
Western  factory,  choice  June.  igfllJc:  do.  best  enr- 
rent  make,  IJiailic:  do.  fair  to  good,  11312c;  do. 
ordinary,  10c. 

Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy  selects, 
do.  average  fancy,  ltJA@11t>4ci  do.  prime  lOi^taallci 
do.  do.  fair  to  good,  '.Pv'itl'J^c:  do.  night  skims, 
choice,  9li(«i9tic'  00.  do.  fair  to  good, 'tgMHtftC;  uhio 
flats  faucy.  10!^m,11c:  do.  do.  good  to  prime;  71i® 
10c;  do.  do.  fair,  (h&jj/iCi  do.  do.  ordinary,  SdtUc:  skims, 
choice.  8!®*4c;  do.  good,  do,  fair.  24«(^29$c: 

do,  poor,  Fa 2c. 

Cotton.— Southern  advices  are  tame,  with  move¬ 
ment  of  bales  fair.  New  cotton  is  offered  sufficient  to 
give  buyers  a  slight  advance.  New  cotton  quoted 
3-16® He  •  below  old. 

CCRRKNT  PRICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  8«  m  $% 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  13-16  9  146  9  1-16 

Good  Ordinary .  96$  9% 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  10}J  10M 

Low  Middling . lbVi  10«  10)a 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  7-16  10  11-16  10  1116 

JUddllng .  105^  105$  10  H 

Good  Middling . .  11  lit*  11H 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11M  ID4  1U* 

Middling  Fair .  1144  12  12 

Fair .  121(5  124*  124* 


Good  Ordinary . 9  I  Low  Middling....,  ..  99a 

Strict  Good  Ord....  8  11-16  |  Middling . 109i 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
7Hj38!ijc.;do.finp  to  ehoic9,3»f  ®344c;do.fancy,91s(«il0i*c; 
Western  ordtiuirv,  (kitiV^e;  do.  fair  to  good,  644®7t*u; 
do.  choice  ots,  7i4(.*8)4c;  State  sliced,  Slvoiltc;  do. 
quarters.  T(!$8c:  apples,  evaporated.  1  Fa  1 3c:  do.  choice 
ring  cut,  14a Me.:  do.  fancy  selections.  16c;  peaches, 
Carolina,  good  to  fancy,  llkstlTc;  do.  Georgia, 
peeled,  lues  16c;  evaporatcxl  peaches,  peeled.  26331c; 
do.  do.  unpeeled,  19®  17c:  uu peeled  peaches,  halves, 
7iptT«e.-  do.  do.  quarters,  4i*iai7c;  plum*.  State.  14«,it5c; 
Cherries,  173 18c;  blackberries.  Ylg&lOc:  raspberries. 
26^6.6270:  buckleberries  1 1®  12c, 

Eoos.— Strictly  fresh  goods  are  especially  sought 
after  and  the  best  Western  are  worth  241t@25c,  with 
corresponding  quality  of  Canadian  the  same,  though 
many  of  the  latter  from  refrigerators  have  to  be 
sold  lower. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  In  hbls,  per  doz.25t*<»26c: 
Western,  choice,  21Ww25c;  do.  fair  to  good.  22®2mc; 
Cunadian.  24<<?2t4c. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  cases;  ^c.  below 
quotations. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  plenty  aud  dull.  Peaches 
In  fair  supply,  but  only  moderately  active.  Pears 
and  plums  not  In  large  supply ,  but  demand  slow. 
Concord  grapes  plenty  but  held  about  steady.  Dela¬ 
wares  a  shade  easier.  Cranberries  quiet.  A  few  hick¬ 
ory  nuts  coming  and  have  sold  at  $2.2532.50  per 
bushel. 

Apples,  Western  N.  Y.,  mixed  lots,  V  bbl.  $2,253 
2.50:  do.  Baldwin's  per  bbl.  $2. 5032.75:  do.  greenings 
V  bbl.  $2  2532.50;  do.  Inferior,  ►  bbl  $l.25c.l.50; 
pears,  Bartlett,  up  river,  green,  V  bbl.  Si'siwS;  do.  do. 
Ice-house  nor  bnJ.  $4.5036;  do.  Seckcl.  up-river,  V 
bbl.  $3 *  l;do.  Beurre  d’  Anjou  V  bbl. $.’<-(4:  do.  com¬ 
mon,  V  bbl.  $1.5032.40;  plums,  copper  V  bbl.  $536; 
do.  common  blue,  4'  bbl.  $833.40;  do.  damsons, 
per  bbl  $434.50;  grapes.  Western  N.  Y  .Delawares, 
per  ft,  Ktituic;  do.  up-river,  Delawares,  F  ft  11318c; 
do.  Concords  ¥  ft.  :’«*i:t!V-;  peaches,  fancy,  per 
basket,  $1.2*»  il. 50:  do.  plmu  per  basket  60c3$l;  pea¬ 
nuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  ¥  ft.  VitsirJltc.;  do.  do., 
farmer*’  lOWwllo;  pecans,  per  ft  6^438^0 

Hay  and  Straw.— No.  1,  per  100  lbs,  90c@$l;  do.  2,  70 
380a;  do.  3,  653 70c;  slilpfilng,  XViOJc;  clover,  4(X<450c; 
do.  mixed.  65375c:  Straw.  No.  I,  Xv^55c;  do.  2,  35c® 40c; 
do.  oat  .  30335c, 

Hors.— There  arc  some  Inquiries  from  London  for 
choice  quality  new  hops,  with  bids  equal  to  about 
25c  free  on  board.  This  Is  less  money  than  holders 
of  that  class  of  good*  will  accept,  and  as  England 
wants  nothing  but  choice,  transactions  are  hold  in 
abeyance.  Common  qualities  still  go  begging  at 
20e,  however,  and  the  only  showing  of  firmness  Is  on 
first-class  goods.  Brewers*  contracts  nro  said  to  be 
far  below  the  average  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
they  and  dealers  seeming  equally  backward  about 
taking  the  risks  or  trouble  In  the  matter  of  quality. 
Old  hops  quiet  at  present,  and  not  meeting  with  as 
good  bids  as  t  hey  did  early  tn  the  week. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1843.  prime  to  choice.  22325c: 
do.  do.  low  to  medium.  ISM'JOe;  do.  crop  of  t8S2,  good 
to  choice, 25327c:  do.  do.  low  grades,  20323;  Pacific 
Coast,  crop  of  1893,  fair  to  prime.  20323c. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Llvo  Poultry,— Chickens 
continue  rather  slow.  Turkeys  dull  and  irregular. 
Prime  ducks  and  geese  In  good  demand  and  steady. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by.  $1  lb..  i:v  uc. ;  do.  South¬ 
ern  and  Western,  12c;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  143l5e: 
do.  State.  14(gl3e;  do.  Western.  14iu05c;  do.  South¬ 
ern,  14c;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and  young,  839c; 
turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa.,  lie  do.  Western,  >2c;  ducks. 
Western.  F  pair.  WxiflAe;  do.  Southern,  f  pair.  50 
|« lilk"  geese.  Southern  V  pair.  $1.31.12(0;  do. 
Western,  per  pair,  $ 1.37(4 1. 62. 

Drkssep  Popltuv— Philadelphia  dry-picked  springs 
In  fair  request  and  firm.  Turkey*  have  a  little  more 
Inquiry  when  prime.  Spring  ducks  quiet  aud  un¬ 
changed. 

Turkeys,  prime,  Sprlug.  18311c;  do.  prime,  old.  133 
Uc:  do.  Springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  19c; do.  do.stuall, 
17318c;  do.  State  aud  Western  dry- picked  F  ft,  123 
14c ;  do.  do.  scalded.  123  lie:  fowl*.  Philadelphia, 
i'r.v  plcked,  prime,  13c;  do..  State  and  Western, 
dry  .picked,  I6,i  14c:  do,  do.  scalded.  123130;  do.  nnd 
chickens,  fair  to  uood,  til,  1, tie.;  duck-.  Philadelphia. 
Spring,  Ukji/.Me;  do.  Stute  and  Western,  spring,  153l'j<", 
do.  young  and  old  mixed,  lHt^Hc. 

Game.— Tamo  squalls  sell  readily.  Wild  ducks 
steady.  Snipe  in  fair  request  at  alKiut  quotations. 

Grouse,  prime  V  pair.  9tV,i$t:  partridge  do,  per 
pair  $1x0 1 . 1.4;  grouse  aud  partridges,  soft  *er  pair 
50e;  woodcock  per  pair  73cCv$l;  tame  sqttaos,  light.  V 
dozen,  $2.50*  do.,  dark,  per  doz..  $1.75:  tame  pigeons, 
live,  per  pair,  2X9,118'.;  English  sulpe,  fresh,  killed  V 


CLARK’S  IMPROVED  ROOT  CUTTER. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED. 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  retrfmf  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair ,  aud  has  uo  equal .  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neatest.  Strongest.  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
uud  most  Perfect  Root  Cutler  in  t he  Market 

This  cutter  ts  built  with  a  heavy  oak  traiue,  we 
bolted  together;  Is  staunch  ami  strong,  neatly  finished 
handsomely  striped  and  ornamented.  The  cutting 
apparatus  consists  of  fteenfj/dee  st.'.  1  An  ire*,  gouge 
Shaped),  si'  arranged  on  a  wrought-iron  shaft  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure;  no  chance  of  becoming  loose  or 
breaking.  The  roots  are  neatly  cut  ut  pieces  suitable 
for  feeding.  No  course  ungainly  pieces  are  left  by  this 
Gutter.  A  boy  rau  easily  cut  35  to  10  bushels  per  hour 
so  easily  does  it  dolts  work. 

C  fVDun’t  f atl  to  examine  It. 

We  arc  manufacturing  three  sizes;  designated  by 
numbers  I.  2  and 3. 

Nos,  1  uud  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No  3  ts  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  out  100  bushels  per 
hour. 

Price.  No.  1  . $12.00 

“  No.  2 . $14.00 

**  No.  3 .  22.1X1 

HIGGANUM  M'F’G.  CORPORATION. 

llig*anuiu,  ft.,  U.  S.  A. 

Warehouse,  3b  ho.  Jlitrket >t„  )ln,s 


STOVES  x  RANGES 


cider!”  But  why  raise  apples  of  such  inferior 
quality  ?  Why  uot  plant  trees  of  good 
varieties  for  cider/  The  apples  make  better 
cider,  are  less  apt  to  be  wormy,  are  easier  to 
pick,  and  if  you  have  more  than  you  wish  for 
cider,  they  will  do  to  use  in  the  house. 

Among  the  many  insect  pests  infesting  apple 
trees,  are  bark  lice,  the  apple  aphis,  borers, 
tent  caterpillars,  etc.  There  are  many  rem¬ 
edies  recommended  for  their  destruction,  but 
never  having  had  a  chance  to  try  many  my¬ 
self,  I  null  only  give  a  few  that  are  generally 
recommended  as  beiug  the  most  effectual  To 
kill  bark  lice  as  soon  as  they  hatch  which  I 
think  is  about  the  first  of  June,  wash  the  tree 
with  very  strong  soapsuds  or  soft  soap,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  a  good  remedy. 

To  kill  the  apple  aphis,  some  recommend 
spraying  the  trees  with  tobacco  water,  or  a 
mixture  composed  of  two  parts  of  kerosene 
oil  and  one  part  of  sour  milk.  The  sub¬ 
stances  should  be  violently  churned  together, 
and  they  will  soon  form  a  compound  of 
about  the  consistency  of  lard  if  the  wreather 
is  warm;  this  should  be  mixed  with  from  12 
to  16  times  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

Watch  carefully  for  the  borers,  and  when¬ 
ever  found  in  the  trees,  punch  them  to  death. 
A  good  plan  is  to  make  a  small  mound  around 
each  tree,  just  before  the  warm  weather  comes 
ou  in  May,  aud  when  the  parent  insect  of  the 
borer  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  tree,  they  will 
be  within  easy  reach.  Borne  recommend  wrap¬ 
ping  the  foot  of  the  tree  with  tarred  paper  to 
keep  the  borers  out. 

Early  in  Spring  the  nests  of  caterpillar  eggs 
should  be  carefully  searched  for,  and  all  that 
are  found  should  be  destroyed ;  for  very  often 
each  nest  contains  from  one  to  three  hundred 
or  more  young  caterpillars.  Nests  that  are 
on  limbs  too  large  to  be  cut  off  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  tree,  can  be  buruod  with  a  torch. 

If  all  the  wormy  apples  that  fall  in  the 
orchard  w  ere  fed  to  the  hogs,  it  would  soon 
rid  the  apple  orchard  of  worms.  The  wormy 
apples  can  be  picked  up  and  fed  to  the  hogs, 
but  it  is  better  to  turn  the  hogs  into  the  orchard 
for  u  while,  and  let  them  pick  the  apples  up. 

To  prevent  rabbits  from  gnawing  the  bark 
in  Winter,  wash  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
a  mixture  of  soft  soap  slightly  diluted  with 
water  having  sulphur  mixed  with  it;  one 
pound  of  sulphur  to  a  gallon  of  soap;  apply 
with  u  brush.  Some  persons  trim  their  trees 
and  leave  the  branches  lying  about  for  the 
rabbits  to  gnaw.  Others  feed  the  rabbits  a 
little  hay  each  evening. 

A  small  mound  around  each  tree,  will  keep 
the  mice  from  injuring  the  trees  in  Winter, 
and  is  useful  also  to  keep  the  borers  out. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  birds  said  to  be 
destructive  to  the  tree,  but  boys,  don’t  kill 
them  unless  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  they 
are  of  injury  to  them ;  because  there  are  many 
kinds  of  great  benefit  aud  service  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  that  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  eating 
the  many  kinds  of  insects  infesting  the  trees. 

There  is  generally  not  as  much  care  taken 
in  picking  aud  packing  Winter  apples,  as 
there  should  be.  They  should  be  handled 
very  carefully,  never  poured  or  jostled  about 
ac  all  if  it  cau  be  avoided,  for  if  any  are 
bruised  they  soon  rot,  and  communicate  it  to 
the  others.  The  apples  should  also  Ire  very 
carefully  assorted;  all  imperfect  ones  cast 
aside,  and  only  the  soundest  packed  for  Win¬ 
ter  use.  They  should  be  sorted  into  two 
classes — No.  1  and  No.  2;  all  the  perfect  ones 
in  No.  1  for  Winter,  and  those  in  No  2  not 
so  perfect,  to  be  used  first.  A  person  will 
get  more  for  apples  if  they  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  sorted,  than  if  rotten  or  imperfect 
onesare  mixed  with  the  good,  Of  course  none 
of  the  Cousins  would  be  so  dishonest,  as  to  put 
the  best  on  top  aud  the  poor  below,  as  some 
dishonest  persons  do. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  tho 
best  or  most  profitable  varieties  of  apples 
that  would  apply  to  all  localities,  for  some 
varieties  do  better  and  are  more  successful  in 
certain  soils  and  climates  than  in  others.  But 
I  will  name  a  few  varieties  generally  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  profitable  aud  successful  for  the 
Northern  States:  viz,  Baldwin,  R.  L  Greening, 
Northern  Spy,  Russet,  Ramljo,  Ben  Davis, 
Pippin,  Winesap,  etc.  For  early  apples, 
about  the  best  are  Red  Astra  chan,  Early 
Htirvest  and  Sweet  Bough.  The  early  apples 
do  not  have  the  rich,  tine  flavor  of  the  later 
ones,  but  they  taste  good  to  us  after  lieing 
without  them  for  a  long  time.  Those  liv¬ 
ing  near  a  market  cau  nearly  always  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  quite  profitably. 

1  cannot  say  which  is  my  favorite  variety, 
there  are  so  many  splendid  kinds  from  which 
to  choose.  1  have  always  liked  the  flavor  of 
Raiubo  very  much,  but  will  not  say  1  prefer 
it.  Kiug  of  Tompkins  Co.,  is  my  favorite  in 
size,  form,  aud  color  and  it  bus  a  good  flavor 
also;  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  uncertain  bearer. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of 
the  value  of  apnles  upon  the  farm,  for  nearly 
every  one,  especially  farmers,  knows  how  val¬ 
uable  they  are.  They  increase  the  value  of  a 
farm  very  much  if  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  more 


can  al  ways  be  realized  for  it,  if  it  has  a  good 
orchard,  than  for  one  of  equally  good  soil,  but 
having  uo  orchard.  Almost  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  ask-id  when  one  is  trying  to  purchase  a 
farm  is,  “Is  there  an  orchard  on  it?” 

The  apples  cau  all  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  iu  some  way ;  if  plenty,  aud  the  price 
correspondingly  low,  too  low-  to  pay  for  tho 
trouble  of  picking  and  carrying  to  market, 
good  use  can  be  made  of  an  evaporator,  or 
they  can  be  fed  to  the  stock  iu  Winter.  How 
nice  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  good  apples  for 
l\  inter  use  in  the  family;  how-  delightful 
they  taste,  when  you  have  no  other  green 
fruit.  The  hoys  aud  girls  know  how-  nice 
it  is  to  take  apples  to  school  to  eat  at  noon 
and  during  recess. 

The  apple  is  the  most  universally  popular 
fmit  in  the  world  aud  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  useful. 

Alfred  B.  Bird: — Apples  are  a  fruit  that 
all  farmers  aud  a  great  many  people  that  are 
not  farmers,  raise.  1  have  never  seen  any¬ 
body  that  did  uot  like  them.  They  are  good 
boiled,  baked,  stewed,  made  into  pies  or  eaten 
uncooked. 

Apples  are  a  national  fruit,  and  are  raised 
all  over  the  Union.  It  is  easy  to  grow  them. 
The  ground  should  be  well  prepared  by 
plowing  and  harrowiug.  and  the  trees  care¬ 
fully  set  about  30  feet  or  more  each  way.  They 
should  be  well  cultivated  till  they  begin  to 
bear,  at  which  time  u  good  many  people  sow- 
grass  seed  ard  turn  their  hogs  iuto  the  orchard 
so  that  they  will  eat  up  the  wormy  apples  and 
thus  destroy  the  worms.  In  very  young  or¬ 
chards  hogs  or  any  other  animals  are  apt  to 
injure  the  trees. 

Apples  are  divided  iuto  two  great  classes, 
viz. — sw-eet  and  sour,  and  ripen  till  the  wav 
from  the  middle  of  July  till  along  in  October. 
The  Bummer  and  Fall  apples  decay  soon  after 
getting  ripe,  if  left  in  a  natural  state.  Winter 
apples  ripen  later  than  Autumn  apples,  so  if 
placed  in  a  cool,  dry  place  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing,  they  may  keep  until  May. 

The  principal  Bummer  apples  are  the  Early 
Harvest,  Red  Astraehan  and  Sweet  Bough; 
the  last  named  is  very  nice  baked  aud  eaten 
with  cream.  Among  the  varieties  of  Autumn 
apples  are  the  Golden,  Swaar,  Pound  Pippin, 
Winesap  and  Tulman’s  Sw-eet.  A  few  of  the 
best  Winter  apples  are  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  Golden  and  Roxburv  Russets,  Ben  Davis, 
Wagener,  Newtown  Pippin,  Lad}',  Belle- 
Fleur,  Steele’s  Red,  Seek-no-Further. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  crab  apples  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  the  yellow  aud  red;  they  are 
good  for  making  pickles. 

Grower?  of  apples  have  to  contend  with  nu¬ 
merous  insect  enemies.  The  Codling  Moth  is 
a  kind  of  butterfly  that  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  Those  apples  stung 
by  the  insect,  soon  fall,  and  if  not  destroyed, 
the  eggs  will  hatch  and  the  worms  go  into  tho 
ground,  go  through  some  changes  aud  appear 
in  the  form  of  the  pareut.  The  borer  is  a 
small  white  grub  that  bores  into  the  trees, 
which  causes  them  to  die.  Probably  ashes  are 
a  good  preventive;  they  also  fertilize  the  tree. 
Paris  green  is  said  to  be  a  good  remedy  for 
the  moth.  It  is  sprayed  on  the  trees  after  the 
apples  have  set.  W  hen  this  remedy  is  used  no 
animals  should  be  kept  in  the  orchard,  as  it  is 
very  poisonous.  Some  people  capture  the 
moths  by  putting  strips  of  cloth  or  paper 
around  the  trees;  they  should  be  removed 
every  morning,  when  t  he  moths  will  be  found 
under  them  and  can  lie  destroyed.  There  are 
also  several  lands  of  caterpillars  that  make 
their  nests  in  tho  trees  and  eat  the  leaves.  The 
nests  and  worms  should  be  pulled  off  aud  de¬ 
stroyed.  Mice  and  rabbits  also  injure  the 
trees  in  Winter  time.  Probably  there  would 
uot  l>e  so  many  mice  and  moles  if  the  fence 
row-s  were  kept  clear  of  rubbish  so  that  they 
w'ould  have  no  breeding  place.  Rabbits  may 
be  trapped  or  poisoned. 

Katie  Mobley:— Apples  do  best  in  a  cold 
climate  and  require  dry,  rich  soil.  The  trees 
should  be  set  80x30  feet  apart.  The  best  Win¬ 
ter  and  Fall  varieties  are,  Raw-le’s  Janet, 
Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Romnnite,  Beauty  aud 
Fall  Queen. 

Apples  keep  very  well  in  barrels,  if  kept  in 
a  dark  place  and  not  allow-ed  to  freeze.  1'hey 
are  of  great  value  on  the  farm,  as  they  can  be 
used  in  a  number  of  ways,  being  canned,  made 
into  cider,  etc. 
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TENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 


Topic: — Apples — Where  to  Grow  Them — 
How  to  Care  for  Them — Their  Valve 
Upon  the  Farm — The  Insect  Pests  Troub¬ 
ling  Them — A  Remedy  for  Them — The 
Must  Profitable  Varieties — The  Best  Va¬ 
riety, 

Walter  Franks. — Our  national  fruit,  the 
apple,  is  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  as  our  other  very  useful  product, 
the  potato.  When  w-e  view  the  many  magnifi¬ 
cent  orchards  scattered  so  plentifully  over  the 
United  States,  we  are  most  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  thought,  of  what  great  improvements 
have  been  aud  are  still  being  made  by  man, 
not  only  in  manufactures,  mining,  commerce, 
etc.,  but  al  o  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  great,  juicy,  rosy- 
cheeked  apples  of  tho  present  day,  and  their 
ancestors,  the  little  hard,  sour,  crab-apples! 
All  this  great  change  was  produced  by  careful 
and  intelligent  study  and  propagation 

in  planting  an  orchard,  it  is  always  better 
and  cheaper  to  plant  only  the  best  trees  of  the 
est.  varieties;  do  not  plant  trees  of  any  vari¬ 
ety  not  up  to  the  standard,  because  you  can 
get  them  cheaper,  but  always  plant  only  the 
best  varieties. 

Got  your  trees  of  some  reliable  nurseryman ; 
do  not  waste  money  on  tbe  traveling  fruit 
tree  agent,  unless  you  know  the  Him  he  repre¬ 
sents  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  The  majority 
of  these  agents  are  humbugs.  One  year  we 
ordered  a  few  different  varieties  of  fruit,  aud 
among  others  sent  for,  were  Upland  Cran¬ 
berries  and  a  choice  variety  of  w  hite  grape. 
In  two  or  three  seasons  the  cranberries  bore  a 
crop  of  rod  currants,  and  the  white  grape  vine 
bore  a  crop  of  Concord. 

In  selecting  trees  to  plant,  be  sure  and  get 
only  healthy,  perfect  trees,  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  an  almudauee  of  fibrous  roots.  Do  not 
plant  any  diseased  or  misshapen  trees,  for  they 
will  be  apt  to  remain  so  all  through  life,  “  As 
tbe  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined,'' 
Spring  is  generally  considered  the  best  time 
for  setting  out  fruit  trees,  though  they  may  al¬ 
so  be  set  out  in  the  Fall.  Before  planting,  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  as  if 
for  a  crop.  After  setting  the  tree,  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  cabbage,  or  some  other  like  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  planted  between  the  rows; 
besides  the  value,  af  the  crop,  the  cultivation 
bestowed  upon  it  would  be  of  immense  value 
to  tbe  young  trees.  Cultivation  will  keep 
down  the  w  eeds,  keep  the  soil  loose,  and  give 
the  young  roots  a  chance  to  grow  and  take  a 
firm  hold  in  the  soil.  Follow-  this  plan  of  cul¬ 
tivation  for  several  years,  until  the  trees  have 
attained  a  considerable  size.  I  think  it  is  ben¬ 
eficial  to  tbe  trees  to  cultivate  the  soil  once  in 
a  w-hile  after  they  have  attained  their  full 
size. 

Keep  the  trees  iu  good  shape,  with  round, 
open  heads,  so  that  the  sunlight  can  reach  the 
fruit,  and  so  that  there  will  not  be  too  many 
branches  to  waste  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and 
tbe  richness  of  the  soil.  Give  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  w-hile  the  trees  are  small,  and 
w-beu  they  cwne  into  bearing  they  will  need 
no  cutting  away  of  large  limb  In  a  great 
many  orchards  the  trees  are  set  too  close 
together;  this  should  not  lie  done.  Plant 
them  far  enough  apart  so  that  they  cau  de¬ 
velop  iuto  large,  perfectly  formed  trees,  with 
plenty  of  open  space  for  the  sunshine  to  get 
iu,  for  apples  love  sunlight  as  well  as  do 
most,  growing  things;  thus  favored  they 
are  much  nicer  and  better  than  those  ripened 
in  an  orchard  into  w  hich  the  sun  rarely 
penetrates. 

The  orchard  should  be  in  as  sheltered  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  possible,  especially  in  a  country  sub¬ 
ject  to  violent  storms;  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
plant  a  hedge  of  some  dense  growing  trees 
around  it  as  as  a  wind  break.  1  think  ever¬ 
greens  make  a  very  desirable  hedge. 

Keep  tbe  trees  carefully  pruned,  as  they  do 
better,  look  better,  aud  the  apples  are  easier 
to  reach  in  picking.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  paint 
over  the  wounds  caused  by  cutting  off  large 
limbs;  the  paint  excludes  the  air  and  pre¬ 
vents  rot. 

If  you  have  any  sickly,  feeble  tree  in  the 
orchard,  do  not  waste  time  nursing  and  doc¬ 
toring,  but  dig  it  up  and  replace  it  with  a 
good  healthy  one.  Also,  if  there  are  any 
trees  of  inferior  varieties,  don’t  waste  land 
by  letting  them  remain  on  it,  but  cut  them 
down  and  replace  with  trees  of  some  good 
varieties.  Farmers  used  to  often  plant  several 
apple  trees  of  some  miserable  kind,  unfit  either 
for  market  or  borne  use,  for  their  cider  apples, 
with  the  explanation,  “Oh  well,  they’ll  do  for 
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DECIDUOUS  TRfES  &  FLOWER¬ 
ING  SHRUBS. 

Both  of  large  and  small  size.  One  of  the  finest  col¬ 
lections  ever  ottered  Special  quotations  to  parties 
buying  largelv.  A  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  In¬ 
cluding  HALIM)  Apple-  and  Poach  Trees,  and  other 
fruit  in  variety.  .Small  Fruit  and  Grape  vines,  all 
the  leading  new  and  old  sorts.  A  descriptive  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

H.  MOON. 

MORRI3VILL.E.  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

HANSELL  &  MICH.  ELY  Hasp  berries  by  mall  *1.25 
per  12.  All  other  sorts  small  fruits  and  crape- 
vines  very  low.  F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Plainfield,  Mich. 


800,000  No  1  PEACH  TREE*. 

Over  eightv  varieties  among  which  can  be  found 
kinds  suited  to  all  sections.  Including  all  the  new  aud 
old  stundurd  sorts;  also  3d0,lMI  Apple  Trees.  21W.UV  of 
them  extra  long  keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  South¬ 
ern  planting,  aud  wherever  long-keeping  varieties 
are  desirable.  Kleffer  and  LeConte  Pears.  Also  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock,  at  prices  to  salt 
the  times  Trees.  Grape  Vines,  small  Fruit,  aud  other 
plants  sent  by  man  to  all  sections.  Catalogues  show 
mg  how  anil  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  In¬ 
formation,  mailed  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS.  Wilmington.  Del. 
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FOR  SALE.— A  rare  chance  to  secure  a  Pleasant 
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Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  sonic  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
aud  Rain  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
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herds  in  Holland  ;  and  under  tile  guidance  of  one 
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selections  from  tlio  best  horses  in  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  aud  any  information  to 
JOHN  H.  HICKS,  Box  6*4.  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES. 

Ten  Thousand  2  and  3  year  Apple  Tree*.  5  to  V ft . 
$18  per  100.  AU  fhi-  /ending  i-arhUts  50,0011  Fc licit 
Trees,  1  to  6  ft. ,  $50  per  l.oni.  100,000  Extra  strong 
Asparagus  Roots.  1  and  2  years  old.  All  the  popu¬ 
lar  Vinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  Manchester,  Legal- 
Tender,  Big  Bob,  Ac,  <ie  l  arge  Stock  Shade  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue.  S.  K.  ROGERS 
&  SON.  Mt  Holly,  N  J 
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Vegetables.  Climate  mild,  even  and  healthful.  Water 
excellent  and  abundant.  Prices  from  two  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  p>er  acre.  For  full  particulars 
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President  Arthur  is  to  put  a  memorial  win¬ 
dow  to  his  wife  and  her  father,  Capt.  Hern¬ 
don,  in  St.  John’s  church  at  Washington, 
which  they  both  used  to  attend. 

The  Georgia  House  has  refused  to  vote  $1,- 
300  for  Alexander  Stephen's  funeral  expenses, 
for  no  reason  except  that  some  thought  two  or 
three  items  rather  high,  aud  indignation  is 
expressed. 


The  monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  President  Zachary  Taylor  was  dedi¬ 
cated  at  the  Taylor  homestead,  five  miles 
from  Louisville,  last  week.  A  number  of 
prominent  men,  including  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  war.  were  present.  The  ceremonies 
were  very  imposing. 

The  85th  birthday  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
was  celebrated  by  a  big  dinner  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Saturday.  Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  ex-Govs.  Chamberlain  of  Maine, 
Smyth  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rice  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Lieut. -Gov.  Ames,  President  Green- 
ough  of  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College, 
Francis  B,  Hayes,  Leveret!  Saltonstall,  Gen. 
N.  P.  Banks,  .Stephen  M.  Allen,  Postmaster 
Tobey,  Maj.  Ben,  Perley  Poore,  Col.  Needham 
aud  F.  W.  Bird. 

S.  B.  W.  Gill,  who  absconded  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  Fa.,  some  time  ago  with  $750,000,  has 
been  arrested  in  Ohio.  He  first  went  to  Bra¬ 
zil  and  securing  the  friendship  of  Dom  Pedro, 
was  appointed  to  a  responsible  position,  but 
soou  decamped  with  over  $800,000.  Boon  after 
under  the  name  of  Smith,  he  established  a 
bank  at  Santo  F6.,  N.  M  ,  and  when  large  de¬ 
posits  had  accumulated,  attempted  to  decamp, 
but  was  captured,  aud  would  have  been 
hanged  by  the  mob,  but  for  his  lavish  expendi¬ 
tures  to  purchase  his  life.  He  next  appeared 
in  Ohio.  Among  his  victims  are  widows, 
poor  men  and  rich,  many  of  whom  he  has  sent 
to  premature  graves. 


fUttts 


imjjUnwtttu  and  Ittaehinng. 


pi.mUattf on.*  . 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Moor’s  Early.  Pock  ling  ton.  Prentiss,  I.adv. 
and  all  the  best  old  and  new  varieties  •'Uperb- 
Hnnsell,  Prolific,  and  oilier  Raspberries,  tar- 
1>  Cluster,  Early  Harvest.  Wilson,  and  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.  Blackberries,  Atlantic,  Legal 
Tender.  James  Virk,  and  other  sure wberr  es. 
Fay'-.  Currant,  lv teller  and  Lr  Conte  fears. 
Price-list  FREE.  Address  JOEL  HORNER 
&  SO>,  .Me roll un  t  ville,  N.  J 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO* 

John  and  Water  Sts..  Cincinnati.  O. 


PROFESSOR 


l^'^OSPHAT/c'- 

lAKlNG  g 
POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate.  ... 

Recommended  hy  leadln  j  .  nyslclans. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  t  han  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

in  Bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  lie  llorslord  Almanac  mid  Cook  Book 
s«mh  tree. 

Rnmford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  1. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100 and  102  Reads  St.  N.  Y. 


THE 


THE 


Ashley  Phosphate  Company 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE;  ACID  PHOSPHATE; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  and  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  auv  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  &c..  address  the  Company. 

W e  will  send  von  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BTWAI10R  ElFRtSS-  O.OD.,tot>« 
examined  before  inyi«g  any  money 
[■  rv\  VVM  n.nJ  u  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
f  jri— /  \xrrgjrTlBourexponae.  Wo  manufaeturc  all 
Vl\\A  It  i  ll®  Hatches  and  save  Von  80  per 
\SnTvJV \JvM  cent-  Catalogue  of  2S0  sty  es  free. 

Bvnr wise* w innsisi 
STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

_ _  PITTSBURGH-  PA. 

tIO  A  WKEK,  |12  a  dsv  el  hon.e-'idlvrpado  Costlv 
*  *  Outfit  free.  Audres*  Tacit  a  Go..  Augusta.  Me 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 

on  Breeeh  Loaders, 
Rifles,  A  Revolvers. 

OUR  $15  SHOT-GUN 

.  greatly  reduced  pH—. 
;nd  stamp  for  our  New 
..lus.  Catalogue,  1883-84. 
POWELL  A  PON,  180  Msiu  ritreel,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


nr  outy  auiu  iiumr  n  un 

W  Cast  Cast  .Steel  Grinders, 

rfeg&a*  Warranted  super  lor  to 
any  In  use  fur  all  pur- 
_  poses.  Itwill  grind  faster, 
fcr,'r»faf.  run  easier  ami  wearlong- 
er.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  Also  Corn  Sbellers. 
MaME*  Feed  Cutters.  Cider  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars  and 

Manufactured  bv 


I'-'DC  IU  Kl  lU'-UUS  UUIU  ClAl'A 

cob  together,  and  for  this 
kind  of  grinding  we  defy 
competition.  It  a  1  so 
grinds  oil-cakes  crackers, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  used 
for  feeding, and  with  our 
cleaning  attachment  shells 
corn  at  the  rate  of  rjj  bus. 
per  hour.  Capacity  8,20  A 
35  bus,  per  hour,  W  arrant- 
ed  In  every  respect. 

For  Circulars  address 

T.  ROBKT8,  tspringfield.  O. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO.. 

MANTFACTITRERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

W.?  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day. 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 


ril  I  Q|  I  y  T  |  U  p  The  largest  assortment  In 
I  ALL  I  LAN  !  INu.  the  country  of  the  best  Old 
and  New  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses, 
Poeonles.  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Abridged  Catalogue 
mailed  free. 

ri  l  UfiUprD  9  DADDV  Mti  HoPe  Nurseries, 

tLLnANuLh  a  DAWIi.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,1 


L00MINGT0N  by  F.  HYPhcenix. 

NURSERY  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

non  of  Fruit  ami  Ornamental  Trees,  CaUilofrue 
tor  Fall  of  1883  now  ready  and  mailed  on  application 

Bf" 6oo  acres:  13  creenhOuses : 


APPLET,  GRAPES.  SHALL  FRUITS. 

PHENlX  NURSERY  )  Stocks,  Lily 

Valley.  &c.  Fall  List  Free. 

F.  K.  PHtENTX,  Delay xy,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Catalogue  * 


HANSELL 

most  profit. ible  Raspberry. 
Str.il  lor  full  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

embracing  all  varieties;  a|=o 
•l  superior  stock  of  fruit  trees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free, tell¬ 
ing  how  to  get  and  crow  them. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little Siher.N,  1. 


BULBS 

/^MILLIONS 
J Z*  OF  THEM 

Hr  For  FLORISTS  and 
AMATEURS. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  JaT’an 
r  Bulbs,  French  Bulbs, 

American  Bulbs.  Also 
L  _i_i  .  i-  Plank  forGreenhouees 
a  and  Window  Gardens. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &C0. 

S}  6EEDSMF.X, 


T  FREE  I  V\  Bocheeter,  X.Y.  &  Chicago, El. 


P  (1 M  P  fl  R  n  s^^c.^TtTfor  »f,°b? 

bUlMburl  U/SfflKSiSSf'ra: 

faction  guaranteed-  WM.B.ILLJLD.Chanibersbuiv.Pa 

SOUHEGAN  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

300,000  first-class  Gregg  and  Souhegan 
Baspberry  Plants  at  low  prices.  Special 
rates  for  lots  of  5,000  or  more. 

C.  C.  HART, 

Southingtou,  Conn. 


Grimls  Corn  anil  Cob  and  all  kinds  of  Grain  successfully.  Unequalled 
Capacity,  on  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  run  by  belt  or 
tumbling  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


B  M  ■  ■  #  ■  ■  ■■  61  An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and Chemtse. 

RKfl  M  mM  JS-,  LJ  FLi  |K|  rn.  9  6V  now  uaveltug  in  itusoountrv-,  *.\ys  that  most 
jjwl  II  ^  r  i™  I  Mm  ■  uf  the  Horse  aud  Cuttle  Powders  sold  here 

I  are  wonldetx  trash  He  say  a  that  Sheridan's 
.  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 

Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lav  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  I  Jose,  I  teasphi- 
iul  to  I  nlnt  food.  Sold  evcrvwbere. or  sent  hv  viail  tor  «  u>it,T-.  tHniJ'*  ’  S.  Jonvav'v  fc  <>>..  Mostxui.  ILaaa 


FAYS”  CRAPES--? 

SMALL  FRIIH-TS  *,N|  |»  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 
Stock  1  lrstt-CIuets.  *'r««  Cutaloguea  GEO.  S.  JOViELV  N,  Fredouia,  N.  Y 
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Made  and  Bold  by  its  within  a 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Grow 
for  our  PRICED  CATAUKi 


^muorous. 

“  Hullo,  mate!”  shouted  a  tar  in  the  pit  to 
another  in  the  gallery.  “How  much  did  it 
cost  you  to  get  into  that  snug  berth?”  On  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  it  cost  a  shilling  “Hang 
it,”  cried  Jack,  this  is  a  fine  business!  The 
lubbers  charged  me  two  shillings  to  stow  me 
in  this  ’ere  hold.” 

We  have  near  sympathy  with  that  dear 
and  saintly  old  lady  from  the  country  “  dee- 
strict”  who,  on  examining  the  weapons  in  an 
antiquarian  museum,  declared  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  more  she  desired  to  look  upon, 
and  then  she  would  go  home  satisfied — viz. , 
the  axe  of  the  Apostles. 

Ox  a  tombstone  in  the  cemetery  of  Paguy- 
la  Violle,  may  be  read  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — ‘  ‘  To  the  memory  of  Claudine  Menu, 
wife  of  Stephen  Etienne  Renard,  died  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1855,  aged  44  years,  regretted  by  her 
four  children,  Anne,  Pierre,  Francis,  and 
Barbe,  all  dead  before  her.” 

Family  Confusion.— An  old  darkey  was 
endeavoring  to  explain  his  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition.  “  You  see,”  remarked  he,  “it  was  in 
dis  way,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  Fust,  my 
f adder  died,  den  my  m udder  married  agin; 
and  den  my  mudder  died,  den  my  fadder  mar¬ 
ried  agin:  and  somehow  I  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  no  parents  at  all,  nor  no  home,  no  nuffin.  ’’ 


gHucer.ancous  ^rtvcrtteiuij. 


t  •»»  V  lu-J  miJVi  >11  linn  M 

cozen  inen.  Spreads  Murk.  Atari,  Ashes.  Lime,  Cotton¬ 
seed,  etc.,  Ivcoadcaet  or  in  drills  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  particulars  address  the  manufacturers. 

KJ5MP  A-  BURPUKMI’G  CO.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


If  You  are  Ruined 

in  health  from  any  cause,  especially  from  the 
use  of  any  of  the  thousand  nostrums  that 
promise  so  largely,  with  loug  fictitious  testi¬ 
monials,  have  no  fear.  Resort  to  Hop  Bitters 
at  once,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  bave  the 
most  robust  and  blooming  health. 

Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  Kidney,  Liver 
or  Urinary  Diseases. 

Have  no  fear  of  any  of  these  diseases  if 
you  use  Hop  Bitters,  as  they  will  prevent  and 
cure  the  worst  cases,  even  when  you  have 
been  made  worse  by  some  great  puffed  up 
pretended  cure. — Adv, 


THE  VERMONT  SUGAR 

EVAPORATOR.  jgM 

Evaporates  sap  faster  with  less  labor  ISl 
making  more  and  better  Sugar  with  great  (51  41 
er  economy  in  ^ 

fuel  than  any  «■-  -  V.- 

other,  also  ■  p  -( 


fuel  than  ’  uuy  ...  .  r-^.-  Vi 

other,  also 

the  addition  of  * 

Sugar  or  auy  foreign  substance.  Send  for  circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  €0. 

ltd  lows  Kalla,  Yt 


TOILET  LUXURY. 


WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP, 

Originally  intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
ana  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  to  its  use 
by  thousands  as  a 

FAMILY  TOilET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  Im¬ 
ported  Soaps,  say  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  satisfaction.  For  the  bath  or  nursery,  it  is  far 
superior  to  ‘'Castile.”  and  uothlng  ts  purer,  sweeter 
or  more  efficacious  for  a 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mail  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  receipt  of  :ic. stamp,  and  a  cake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
Soap  for  12c. 

B.WILLIAM8  «fc  CO., 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL 

it  has'  Two  Shoesr*^^^mnibUTii^^mlaj^d to 
warehouse  nee.  Bend  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Karine,  AVis. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  BRADLEY 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding: 
Establishment  in  The  World. 

Perclieron -Norman  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

^  Imported  from  Fraiirr  nnd  Bred 

M.  AY.  DUNHAM, 
Wayne,  Du  Paso  Co.,  Illinois, 

85  mil,,  Weit  of  Chicago, 

i  Erices  ,01v  ,or  qual" 

W  W'  EVERY  STALLI0N 

M  GUARANTEED  A 

BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees. 
Registered  in  the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France, 
and  the  Percberon-Norman  Stud  Book  of  the  United 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  ft 


GREATEST  Agricultural 
W  Invention  of  THE  ACE  1 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


22X  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  prhour. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

tW~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address  - 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  SandwicA,  Ill. 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  tor  CULVERT 

0  „  ,  and  SLUICES  in  ROADWAY'S 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  ic  SONS,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

GET 

THE 


A  1#^  Thn  World  Watch  Sinlione 
ff  n  H  L  1‘sickoge  la  the  fastest  seHn>n  much 
1  jJ  II  r  1,10  uiarkct.— Cuntsins  IS  Jtbeu.s  n 
■  ■  ■  ■  »  ■■  Paper  1  H  envelopes,  Pencil,  Pen  Holt 
Pen,  and  a  haiulsniuu  niece  of  Jewelry  Kviali  price 
cents  Four  dozen  for  Qti.OO.  A  wutt-li  gunrnnte 
With  every  four  <!<»/<•  n  you  order.  For  S3  Ce 
In  under  tmi  cent  pitstRse  P an, p>,  we  will  send  a  romp 
sniiiplo  package,  With  ulegant  Gold  Plated  Sleeve  Hutto 
Ould  mated  Stride,  GulU  Platini  Collar  Butmn,  nandsr 
Watch  Chinn,  Gnu,  Plated  Ring  and  elegant  Scarf  I 
Register  large  amount#.  I  a*  Page  Illustrated  Caialogu 
flniiH,  Selfcorlaag  Revolvers,  Telescopes,  Spy  Glasi 
"  inchrv.,  Arrtirdcons,  Violins,  Or.  m  a  er^ammm  , 
r.motte.,  Ac.  free.  Write  at  once  to  R9  PI 
JVk'te  >,:*iiii»'.i<riiiing  <o. Engl  I  |H| 

I  SS  (Wivsiin  M  reel  Yew  York  I W  1  IV 


sloscopes.  Spy  Glas 

NOTIG 


THE  GEE  JIT  FJIEJVCH 

Veterinary  Remedy! 

Prepared  by  J.  E.  GomBa*  LT,  ex-  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the.  French  Government  Stud. 

Has  been  in  prominent  use  in  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Practice  of  Europe  for  the 
past  twenty  years. 

A  Speedy,  Positive  and  Safe  Cure 

for  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Cnpped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Pounder,  Wind  Puns, 
all  Skin  Disenees.nr  PnrnsUesjTlirnsh,  all 
Inflammations,  all  Throat  Dlfflciililes,  all 
Swellings  or  Ulcerations,  nil  Lameness 
from  (spavin,  Ringbone,  and  other  bony 
tumors.  Removes  nil  Bunches  or  Itlemlsb- 
es,  and  many  tuber  dlsen seij  and  ailments  of 
Horses  and  Cuttle.  It  is  far  superior  to  a 
blister  or  cauierlsr.iitiou  in  Its  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects,  nnd  never  leaves  any  scar  or  blemish. 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has  been  a  standard  vet¬ 
erinary  remedy  In  France  and  Germany  for  ovei 
twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  best  veterinarians  and 
horsemen  of  A  mericu  have  recently  tested  It  with 
unfailing  success.  ■* 

We  guarantee  l-liut  otic  tublespoonful  of  Caustic 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  result  than  a 
whole  bottle  of  any  liuimeut  or  spavin  cure  mixture 
ever  offered  iu  the  market  of  this  country . 

Price  reduced  to  only  JU.fiO  per  bottle.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  nr  sent  by  express,  charges  paid  on 
receipt  of  price 

LA  W It  ENCE WILLI AMS&. Co, Cleveland, O. 


GRAPE 


POCK  LING TOX.PUCn- 
KSS.  LADY  WASHING¬ 
TON,  VEltUKNNKS, 
MOORE'S  E  ARIA,  JEF¬ 
FERSON,  EARLY  VIC. 
TOR,  BRIGHTON, 


Al«o  other  Small  FrulU.and  all  older  varle- 
tle«  Grapes,  Extraqnalltjr.  Warraated  tra*. 
Cheap  hy  mail.  Low  ltatca  to  Ileal  era. 


VINES 


DDE  WTICOMno^T  *™nK  *?  AMERICA. 

T^rC  till  I  I  ‘rices  reduced.  lllUM.Cfttnloguc  free. 

■  ■  v  kll  I  IVVl.5.  HCBB  A  UI»,  IWonft.  $.  Y. 


»S  SCALES. 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  <&  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Uncle. — “Now,  what  would  you  say  if  I  gave  you  a  Shilling  apiece?” 

Master  Jack. — “I’d  rather  you  gave  mine  to  Sis,  Uncle,  and  told  her  to  buy  me  a  Shilling 
cannon,  as  Pa  said  the  first  money  I  got  should  go  for  that  window  I  broke!” — Judy. 


FORETHOUGHT. 


Of  Interest  to  Horse  uwners. 

GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 


BALSAM, 


ROAD  CART. 


year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 


Filin  CLrlno  Welb’hi,ig  from  I>0  to  160  lbs. 

riYfcS  iDiyibO,  Price*  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  TTVTI  TTUfTI 
send  for  our  20  Pune  Illustrated  H  K  H,H, 
Circular  uud  Prico  hist  AlUJJi 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.,  Us  tublishcd  1832. 


THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


THE  BOYS 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
room;  good  scat  and  link,  handy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 

1  rices  and  Cutuloguc  furnished  free  op  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER , 

32,  33,  37,  38  and  39  Wolf  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


™  PEDIGREE 

SEEDS! 

BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

rs  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
IE.  Address  simply  LANDRETH.  PHILADELPHIA- 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


ATLAS 

fc4g^gJ#^INDiANAPOUS,  IND„  U.  S,  A.  ft 

BaOMlSHfckiMA  MAH  tJFAOTllBEJja  OV 

STEAM  ENGINES 
259  BOILERS. 

CMtRY  ENGINES  nnd  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY^ 


A  f  \  CT  IU  Wanted  to  sell  my  Watches 

AA  VA  |&  IU  I  O  Novelties  etc.  Sample 
Watch  Free  G.  M.  HANSON.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  1759. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  13,  1883. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Huml  topics. 


Experiment  (grounds'  of  the  $uvnl 
^Xeu-llovher. 

WATERMELONS. 


The  first  merit  in  the  quality  of  a  water¬ 
melon  is  sivectness.  We  may  talk  of  spright¬ 
liness,  aroma,  purity ,sub-acidity, high  quality, 
richness,  etc.,  in  strawberries,  grapes  and 
apples;  but  a  good  watermelon  in  flavor  is 
simply  sweet  and  nothing  more.  The  second 
merit  is  tenderness  of  flesh.  Any  new  variety 
of  watermelon  that  is  not  tender  and  sweet  is 
unworthy  of  introduction,  no  matter  what 
the  color  of  its  edible  flesh;  no  matter  how 
thin  the  rind  or  white  flesh;  no  matter  if  the 
melons  grow  to  the  weight  of  8u  pounds. 
Those  who  like  apples  or  strawberries  or  even 
musk-melons  may  enjoy  them  even  if  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  because  there  is  a  combination 
of  flavors  which  makes  up  their  quality. 
Sugar  will  make  the  sourest  strawberry 
palatable.  Salt  will  compensate  for  insipid¬ 
ity  in  the  musk-melon ;  a  Baldwin  or  Ben  Davis 
apple  is  never  insipid,  and  if  we  can  get  none 
better,  we  may  enjoy  either,  because  its  qual¬ 
ity  does  not  depend  upon  one  flavor  alone. 
But  to  eut  a  poor  watermelon  is  much  like 
eating  a  tasteless,  fleshy  fiber  saturated  with 
water  sweetened  only  so  far  as  to  render 
it  insipid. 

The  Cuban  Queen  has  many  characteristics 
of  the  perfect  watermelon.  It  is  a  good  ship¬ 
per  and  grows  to  an  immense  size  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  The  white  flesh,  or  rind,  is 
thin ;  but  its  lack  is  in  tenderness  of  flesh  and 
sweetness.  It,  may  be  esteemed  as  a  flrst-rate 
market  melon,  as  are  the  Wilson,  Crescent 
and  Capt.  Jack,  among  strawberries;  and  the 
Duchess,  KielTer  or  Beurrc  Cl&irgeau  among 
pears;  but  it  will  never  satisfy  the  taste  of 
those  who  know  what  u  flrst-rate  water¬ 
melon  is. 

We  have  grown  and  tested  all  of  the  water¬ 
melons  offered  in  seedsmen's  catalogues,  and 
from  2(1  to  SO  k  iuils  which  have  been  sent  to  us 
as  new  varieties.  Of  all  of  them  the  “Boss” 
is  the  best  in  quality.  Its  white  flesh  in  well 
grown  specimens  is  but  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  edible  flesh  is  of  a  rich  scarlet,  crystal¬ 
line,  melting,  tender  anti  very  sweet.  Seeds 
of  this  melon  were  first  obtained  from  Ltiu- 
dreth  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  intro¬ 
ducers,  and  spnt  to  the  members  of  the  Rural 
Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  Last  year  under 
the  name  of  “Perfection”  it  was  sent  to  appli¬ 
cants  in  our  regular  free  seed  distribution  and 
the  mauy  reports  received  have  well  sup¬ 
ported  our  claims  that  it  is  the  best  water¬ 
melon  as  to  quality  iu  cultivation.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  it  requires  a  warm,  rich 
soil  and  favorable  conditions  to  mature  iu 
perfection  and  that  it  does  uot  ship  long  dis¬ 
tances  as  well  as  other  varieties,  owing  to  its 
comparatively  tliiu  shell. 

WATER-MELON  TESTS. 

Boss.  The  largest  melon  this  season  weighed 
29  pounds;  last  season,  2<l1.l  ponuds.  The 
shape'  is  oblong,  nearly  the  same  diameter 
throughout.  The  skin  is  a  dark  green,  ob¬ 
scurely  uetted  or  veined  with  u  darker  green 
— never  striped — seams  or  lobes  almost  im¬ 
perceptible.  The  seeds  arc  small  and  of  a 
dark  brown  color.  The  llcsh  is  a  dark  red  or 
deep  pink,  the  white  flesh  or  rind  in  good 
specimens  varying  from  three-eighths  to  half 
an  inch  iu  thickness.  Iu  quality  it,  is  tender, 
melting  aqd  very  sweet.  On  the  evening  of 
September  15,  some  25  guests  assembled  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  hen  one  dozen  different  kinds 
■of  now  varieties  of  watermelons  mud  25  of 
grapes  were  tested.  All  expressed  the  opinion 
tlmt  the  “Boss”  Watermelon  was  the  best  iu 


quality.  The  seeds  do  uot  germinate  as  readily 
as  those  of  most  other  kinds,  and  the  vines, 
though  productive,  are  less  vigorous. 

Russian  Round.  Seeds  were  sent  to  us  at 
our  request  by  Professor  Budd,  of  the  State 
College,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  having  been  collected 
by  him  during  his  late  visit  to  Russia.  The 
shape  is  that  of  the  geographical  definition  of 
the  world,  “round  like  a  ball  flattened  at  the 
poles.”  If  we  were  to  call  it  the  shape  of  a 
cannon  ball,  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter, 
we  should  not  be  far  astray.  The  color  of  the 
skin  is  a  yellowish-white,  sometimes  a  gi  en- 
ish-white  a  little  golden  on  the  sunny  side, 


Hales’  Mole  Trap.— Fio.  655, 
with  faint  streaks  of  a  pea-green  in  the  place 
of  seams.  It  is  perfectly  smooth.  When  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  the  seeds  are  neariy  black  and 
round  iu  shape.  The  rind  or  white  flesh  is 
half  an  inch  thick.  The  flesh  is  of  a  rose 
color,  coarse  in  texture  and  not  very  sweet. 
The  vines  are  vigorous  and  immensely  pro¬ 
ductive.  Strange  to  say,  the  melons  ripen 
late.  Seeds  of 

Anew  watermelon  sent  by  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  of  Philadelphia,  were  accompanied 
by  this  note:  “We  send  you  something  new 
and  distinct  in  the  way  of  watermelons.  Said 
to  be  a  suiuil  melon  of  delicious  quality.  Will 
you  kindly  test  and  report?” 

The  viues  proved  to  be  very  fruitful,  the 


melons  rather  small,  round  and  marked  like 
the  Citron,  the  skin  being  a  dark  green,  with 
light,  irregular  stripes.  The  flesh  was  rosy  in 
color,  rather  crisp  than  tender  or  melting. 
Quite  sweet,  but  not  of  the  first  quality. 
White  flesh,  half  an  inch  thick:  seeds  dark 
brown  or  black. 

Scaly-bark.  This  was  advertised  by  sev¬ 
eral  leading  seedsmen  the  past  season.  The 
first  melon  was  not  ripe  until  Sept.  20.  Flesh 
pink:  seeds,  white;  flesh  coarse,  though  quite 
sweet  and  very  juicy;  shape,  thick-oblong. 
Weight  of  best  melou  20  pounds.  White  flesh, 
three-quarter  inch  thick.  There  is  little  about 
this  variety,  according  to  our  test,  that  will 
insure  it  popularity.  The 
Carter  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Du¬ 
laney,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  His  letter  said, 
“It  supersedes  all  others  in  this  vicinity.  Mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  show  them  from  15  to  50  pounds 
in  open  market.  A  man  named  Carter  ob¬ 
tained  the  seeds  from  a  sport  and  cultivated 
them  until  his  melons  ran  all  others  out  of  our 
market,  paying  for  a  good  farm  from  this 
crop  alone.  1  am  convinced  that  they  are 
better  thau  the  Cuban  Queen.  Their  only 
fault  is  thinness  of  rind,  so  that  they  require 
care  to  get  them  to  market.” 

Sept.  2  we  harvested  the  first  melon,  weigh¬ 
ing  exactly  28  pounds.  The  tendril  was  dead 
and  the  flesh  cracked  slightly  under  pressure, 
but  it  was  not  ripe.  Sept.  15  one  was  cut 
from  the  vines,  weighing  30  pounds.  All  are 
egg-shaped;  that  is.  larger  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other.  Flesh  pink,  very  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der,  seeds  white.  The  white  flesh,  however, 
in  these  specimens  was  rather  thick.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  a  pale  green. 

Our  reports  of  Wysor's  Matchless  No.  3  and 
Crawford  No.  2,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  last  year. 

The  Persian  Muskmelon,  seeds  of 
which  were  distributed  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd, 
having  been  by  him  gathered  in  Russia  we 
believe,  proved  to  be  a  downright  failure. 
The  shape  was  oblong-elliptical,  the  skin  being 
streaked,  blotched  and  uetted  with  yellow 
upon  a  dark  green.  Of  12  good-sized  melons 
raised  on  one  vine  not  one  was  fit  to  eat. 
grape  notes. 

According  to  our  taste,  it  will  be  hard  to 
improve  upon  the  quality  of  Ricketts’s  Jetfer- 
sou  Grape.  The  skin  is  firm,  the  flesh  meaty 
without  any  tough  pulp,  and  the  flavor  is  pure 
and  pleasant.  It  ripened  at  the  Rui  al  Grounds. 
Sept.  20.  The  viuo  is  thus  far  healthy.  The 
color  is  with  ms  rather  that  of  a  ligtit-colored 
grape  shaded  with  rosy-pink  than  that  of  a 
red  grape,  as  it  is  catalogued,  We  have  no 
gra[>e  that  is  superior  to  it  in  quality. 

The  Lady  Washington  is  an  aggravating 
variety.  If  it  were  just  a  little  different  im 
about  one  dozen  respects,  we  should  call  it  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  one  hundred  kinds 
of  recent  introduction.  As  it  is.  the  vine, 
though  wonderfully  vigorous,  is  uot  quite 
hardy ;  the  bunches  would  be  uniformly  the 
largest  of  any  we  have  ever  raised  were  it  not 
that  the  berries  of  many  rot  and  fall.  Still 
many  of  them  are  marvels  both  as  to  size  and 
beauty;  but  they  ripen  late,  or  rather  some 
of  them  do  uot  ripen  at  all,  remaining  hard 
like  bullets  and  of  poor  quality.  The  Lad}' 
Washington  is  a  grand,  magnificent  failure  in 
these  grounds,  it  just  barely  misses  iu  all  re¬ 
spects  beiug  both  the  grape  for  the  million  and 
for  the  gods.,  if  ever  we  change  our  location 
for  one  more  favorable  to  grape-growing,  this 
variety  is  the  first  we  should  attempt  to  grow 
in  perfection.  The  Pocklingtou  rijxens  just 
with  the  Concord.  W  e  are  disappointed  in 
the  size  of  the  berries,  as  they  average  but 
little  larger  thau  the  Coneox-d,  w'hile  the 
bunch  is  smaller  and  rarely  shouldered.  It  is 
rather  sweeter  than  the  Concord.  The  color 
is  a  pale  greenish-yellow  when  ripe. 

8ALIX  LAUIUFOUA  (?) 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 


College,  calls  attention  in  the  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead,  to  the  Laurel- leaved  Willow  as  a  novelty 
worthy  of  general  propagation  and  culture. 
In  Europe  he  says,  it  is  prized  as  a  lawn,  park 
and  street  tree  of  moderate  size,  popularly 
known  as  the  Bay  Willow.  Cuttings  which 
he  imported  from  Riga.  Russia,  put  in  last 
Spring,  have  made  plants  over  three  feet  high. 
Visitors  fail,  he  says,  to  recognize  them  as 
willows. 

In  1879  the  Rural  New-Yorker  distribu¬ 
ted  cuttings  of  this  willow  to  all  applicants, 
and  again  in  1880.  The  specific  name  “Lauri- 
folia”  is  not  authorized.  According  to  our 


Isbell  Mole  Trap.— Fig.  656. 
own  inquiries,  it  seemed  nearer  to  Salix  pen- 
tandra  than  to  any  other.  But  as  in  several 
respects  it  did  not  answer  to  the  description, 
we  sent  leaves  to  the  editor  of  the  Loudon 
Garden,  who  replied  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Gordon,  it  was  the  Salix  lucida  of  Michaux 
and  Salix  Forbesi  of  Sweet’s  Hortus  Britan- 
uicus  for  IsSO.  Nevertheless,  there  are  very 
decided  points  of  difference  between  this  tree 
aud  S.  lucida.  as  we  have  seen  it  in  several 
nurseries.  The  leaves  of  this  are  more  ovate 
and  more  abruptly  acuminate:  the  upper  sux*- 
face  is  darker,  the  entire  leaf  heavier,  the 
petioles  shorter  aud  the  stipules  more  kidney 
and  less  heart-shaped.  Whatever  may  be  its 
true  botanical  name,  the  familiar  name  of 
Laurel-leaved  Willow  is  most  appropriate. 
The  leaves,  often  four  inches  long,  are  so 
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Clawson,  to  see  which  w*s  the  better.  The 
Landreth  sfcooled  bettor  and  the  heads  were 
larger  and  whiter  and  gave  a  larger  yield  of 
grain.  I  bought  the  wheat  of  Mr.  Bonnell 
with  the  privilege  of  naming  it,  and  sold  it  to 
Mr.  D.  Laudretli,  uamingit  “Landreth  White 
Wheat.”  I  send  the  Rural  a  sample  grown 
by  me  on  a  field  which  yielded  41  bushels  per 
acre. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  tliis  year  better  than 
any  other,  unless  it  is  the  Mediterranean  Hy¬ 
brid,  which  lias  done  well.  Some  of  the  new 
varieties  proved  a  failure  this  year,  showing 
that  the  Landreth  and  Mediterranean  Hybrid 
are  the  best  of  the  new  wheats  experimented 
with  by  me.  w.  L.  Eastman. 

Ovid,  N.  Y. 

[Thanks,  but  this  does  not  give  the  origin  of 
the  Armstrong,  which  we  find  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Landreth. — Eds.] 


^rigger  plate  hard  upon  the  earth  abovo  the 
mole  run,  as  it  is  moved  by  the  mole’s  push¬ 
ing  aside  a  wooden  pin  attached  to  it  at  one 
end  and  entering  the  run  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
mole’s  passage.  This  frees  the  lever  and  the 
pins  (two  on  each  side), as  in  the  case  of  Hales 
trap,  are  forcibly  driveu  downward,  always 
matching  the  mole.  He  cannot  escape.  It 
seems  that  though  moles  do  uot,  like  to  come 
in  contact  with  iron,  they  do  not  care  for 
wood,  and  hence  they  press  upon  the  wooden 
peg  without  fear.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  one  season’s  trial,  this  trap  also  is  dura¬ 
ble  and  in  no  way  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  retail  price  is  $2  each.  One  of  these  traps 
was  sent,  to  11s  at  our  request,  by  Young  & 
Elliott,  No.  12  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Olmsted  Mole  trap  (Fig  657)  at  first 
sight  is  the  simplest  aud  most  effective  con¬ 
trivance  of  all,  but  in  practice  one  is  disap¬ 
pointed.  Its  operation  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  others,  but  as  at  present  con¬ 
structed,  it  has  two  faults— the  spring  is  not 
strong  enough,  and  the  trigger  plate  (g,  Fig. 
657)  is  neither  long  nor  wide  enough.  The 
earth  is  forced  up  on  either  side  of  the  plate 
and  the  trap  is  not  in  most  cases  sprung. 
When  it  is  sprang  the  spring  is  not  strong 
enough  lo  drive  the  pin  points  (three  on  each 
side)  into  the  mole.  Formerly  this  trap  was 
worked  by  placing  a  heavy  weight  on  the 


glossy  that  they  reflect  the  light  like  so  many 
little  mirrors  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  unfold 
its  leaves  iu  the  Spring  and  one  of  the  last  to 
lose  them  in  the  Fall,  while  it  seems  to  thrive 
in  very  dry  situations  as  well  as  in  those  of 
medium  or  excessive  moisture.  If  left  to  it 
self  the  branches  grow  long  and  whip  like,  the 
tree  assuming  a  fastigiate  form.  But  by  the 
free  use  of  the  pruning  knife  it  may  be  made 
to  as-utne  a  round,  spreading  head,  well  clothed 
with  foliage  as  darkly  green  as,  and  more 
glossy  than  that  of  the  Southern  Magnolia — 

M.  grandiflora. 

MOLE  TRAPS. 

There  is  no  subject  about  which  we  have 
had  more  inquiries,  first  aud  last,  than  the 
best  means  of  killing  moles.  In  our  early  ex¬ 
perience,  we  used  every  poison  or  device  that 
we  could  hear  of  to  rid  our  grounds  of  the 
pest,  as  at  that  time  we  were  laying  out  and 
grading  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  the  fresh  soil 
or  earth  seemed  to  attract  all  the  moles  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  lawn  and  sod  borders 
were  riddled  in  all  directions  like  a  net  work. 

The  freshly  sot  plants  were  upset  or  so  bur¬ 
rowed  under  that  the  roots  were  deprived  of 
moisture.  Even  newly-set  trees  were  so  in¬ 
jured  by  them  that,  losing  and  putting  forth 
new  leaves  several  times  in  a  season,  they 
perished.  Corn  saturated  with  strychnine,  as 
well  as  castor-oil  beans  and  plants,  sulphur, 
tar  and  we  know  not  what,  were  all  tried 
without  disturbing  them  in  the  least.  At  that 
time  we  would  have  given  $50  for  any  prac¬ 
ticable  device  or  method  of  exterminating 
them  or  driving  them  away.  At  length  we 
saw  a  trap  iu  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor, 
which  be  kindly  loaned  to  us  long  enough  to 
have  a  similar  one  made  at  the  blacksmith’s. 

This  consisted  of  six  prongs  on  either  side. 

To  set  the  trap  these  were  raised  up  by  an  up¬ 
right  iron  bar,  and  held  by  a  lever  connected 
with  a  flat  plate  which  pressed  upon  the  earth 
over  the  mole  ran  or  tunnel.  The  mole  in 
passing  along  would  press  the  earth  up,  raising 
the  plate  and  releasing  a  heavy,  broad  steel 
spring  which  drove  the  prongs  into  the  earth. 

This  was  effectual  if  set  every  day  so  as  to 
clear  the  holes  for  the  prongs;  for  they  would 
easily  become  filled.  But,  really,  it  was  so 
much  trouble  to  set  it  day  after  day  that  we 
finally  gave  it  up  as  of  more  trouble  than 
worth.  An  illustration  of  thus  trap  will  be 
found  in  the  Rural  of  1880,  page  184. 

Last  Spring  we  visited  several  of  our  seeds¬ 
men  and  procured  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
traps  offered  for  sale  by  them.  All  have  been 
carefully  tried  and  most  of  them  found  use¬ 
less.  A  description  of  the  useless  ones  will 
not  interest  our  readers,  so  that  we  shall  here 
confine  our  remarks  and  illustrations  to  the 
Hales’,  Isbell  and  Olmstead,  two  of  which  are 
nearly  perfect  in  their  way. 

The  Hales’  Mole-trap.— Instead  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  engravings  of  the  inventors,  we 
have  had  accurate  drawings  made  of  the  Is¬ 
bell  and  Olmsted,  which,  we  think,  will  better 
explain  the  way  in  which  "they  work.  The 
engraving  of  the  Hales’  shown  at  figure  655, 
is  its  inventor’s,  and  needs  explanation.  First  j-A*'  .  jsW  - " 
the  rod  is  raised  by  the  circular  handle  until 
the  shoulders  come  above  the  frame  of  the 
trap.  The  shoulders  are  shown  in  the  lower 
of  the  two  small  cuts  near  the  top,  to  the  right.  |pl;| 
Then  turn  the  handle  slightly,  which  will  ^ 
allow  the  shoulders  to  rest  on  the  frame  and 
prevent  the  spring  from  acting.  Now.  set  the  '  ll  fir '//////it 
trap  across  the  mole  run  and  press  the  legs 
into  the  ground  until  the  plate,  or  trigger,  ‘ 
rests  upon  the  run.  Then  turn  the  handle 
back  and  let  it  go,  repeating  until  the  pins 
(six  in  number,  three  on  each  side)  have  made 
holes  for  themselves  in  the  ground  and  the 
pin  plate  strikes  the  cross  bar  of  the  frame. 

Now  press  the  trigger  ujion  the  soil,  raise  the 
rod  and  turn  it  sidewise,  as  before,  The  lever 
is  now  to  be  inserted  more  or  less  into  one  of 
the  notches  of  the  ti  igger  handle.  Then  turn 
the  shoulders  of  the  rod  back  until  it  is  square 
with  the  frame,  and  the  trap  is  set.  When  a 
mole  passes  either  way,  he  raises  the  trigger, 
which  allows  the  lever  to  fly  out  of  the  notch 
and  the  pins  descending  rapidly  aud  forcibly 
catch  the  mole.  Of  course,  descriptions  of  the 
action  of  any  contrivance  are  apt  to  convey 
an  impression  of  complexity.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Hale  s  trap,  after  a  little  experience,  is 
very  easily  set,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  catch  the 
mole.  This  trap  presents  several  advantages 
over  any  others  we  have  tried.  The  shoulders 
to  hold  the  spring  enable  one  to  set  it  with 
little  exertion  or  trouble  aud  it  may  be  set  so 
lightly  that  the  least  disturbance  of  the  soil 
in  the  mole  ran  will  set  it  off.  It  seems  to  be 
very  durable  also.  One  of  these  traps  well 
cared  for,  should  last  for  years.  The  retail 
price  is  $2.50  each.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 

H.  W.  Hales,  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey  at 
our  request. 

The  Isbell  Mole  Trap  works  upon  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  principle,  though  different  in 
several  minor  respects.  The  spring  is  inclosed 
in  a  tube,  as,  shown  by  Fig.  656.  It  is  never 
necessary, "Jin  setting  this  trap,  to  press  the 
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i  was  particularly  interested  in  the  notes  of 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  iu  theRuRALof  Aug.  18th, 
on  this  subject.  There  are  very  few  farmers 
who  take  anything  like  sufficient  pains  to  keep 
up  the  quality  of  the  seed  they  yearly  sow, 
much  less  to  improve  it;  while  with  the  very 
largo  majority  this  quality  very  rapidly  dete¬ 
riorates,  aud  the  maiu  reason  for  all  this  is  sim¬ 
ply  carelessness.  Even  when  an  attempt  at  im¬ 
provement  is  made,  no  real  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  the  way  the  improvement 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished.  1  have  known 
farmers,  who,  in  every  thing  else  were  very 
particular,  aud  who  would  ordinarily  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  fanners,  yet  after  they  had  found 
the  quality  of  their  wheat,  corn  and  cane  had 
“nm  out,”  would  take  a  quautity  to  a 
neighboring  farmer  and  swap  with  him;  get¬ 
ting  in  exchange  grain  that  bad  been  treated 
the  same  as  they  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  theirs;  and  the  farmers  who  took 
the  trouble  to  get  “new”  seed  would  wonder 
next  year  why  the  quality  of  the  crop  w  as  no 
better  than  that  raised  from  their  own  seed. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  improving  of  seed 
in  the  farmers’  hands;  aud  have  maintained 
that  he  can  best  do  this  work,  and  produce 
grain  better  suited  to  his  own  land  than  any 
he  can  secure  in  any  other  way.  I  have  heard 
good  farmers  in  Illinois,  who  every  few  years 
sent  off  to  Iowa  for  seed  corn,  say  that  it  took 
two  years  for  the  corn  to  get  acclimated  or 
used  to  the  soil  and  local  climate,  and  then  it 
began  to  show  signs  of  deterioration,  and  in 
three  more  years  it  would  be  considered  “run 
out,”  and  a  new  supply  must  be  procured  to 
go  through  the  same  process  of  acclimation 
and  deterioration. 

My  own  experience  is  agaiust  this  practice. 
Where  possible  I  prefer  seed  of  my  own  rais¬ 
ing,  and  I  take  pains  every  year  to  make  sure 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  for  my  own  use.  Not 
but  that  I  try  something  new  every  year; 
unless  this  was  done  I  would  be  unable  to  toll 
whether  w  hat  I  had  was  the  best  or  not.  It  is 
only  by  testing  these  new  varieties  that  I  can 
judge  of  the  quality  of  what  I  have;  and  when 
the  new  proves  better  than  the  old,  then  1 
discard  the  old  aud  use  the  new  It  seems  im 
possible  to  impress  the  necessity'  of  this  practice 
upon  the  majority  of  farmers.  A  few  only 
can  be  induced  to  take  the  necessary  pains  to 
secure  only  the  best  for  seed,  and  to  keep  their 
seed  constantly  improving  iustead  of  “run¬ 
ning  out.”  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be 
that  the  effect  is  too  slow  to  be  appreciated 
as  readily  as  most  fanners  desire.  Aud  rather 
than  wait,  they  are  willing  to  pay  to  others 
who  are  more  painstaking,  large  profits  for 
w  hat  they  might  do  themselves. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo.  N.  J.  shepherd. 


Broken  Seed- Wheat. 

With  seed  time  comes  the  annoyance  of 
broken  seed.  Seed  wheat  should  not  be 
thrashed  with  spiked  concaves,  but  with 
smooth  ones.  The  cylinder  alone  will  take 
out  all  wheat  fit  for  seed  or  flour.  Hold  a 
ripe,  dry  wheat  head,  strike  it  with  one  finger, 
and  you  knock  all  tho  grains  out.  Why 
have  from  three  to  five  rows  of  spikes  to  cut 
the  grain  and  straw  and  add  friction  and  make 
more  power  necessary  in  thrashing  ? 

I  have  some  samples  of  seed  wheat  (some  at 
*1  per  pound),  of  w'hich  I  think  20  per  cent, 
will  not  grow',  on  account  of  its  broken  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  plant  w'heat 
with  a  certain  knowledge  that  some  of  one’s 
labor  is  lost,  as  some  of  the  grain  will  not 
grow  because  its  germ  is  destroyed. 

It  is  too  late  to  apply'  a  remedy  this  Fall, 
but  when  I  buy  fancy  seed  w  heat  again  I  will 
expect  whole  grains.  J  os.  H.  Breth. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN, 


Dr.  Hoskins  asks  (pago  606)  which  way  is 
it?  Well,  thus  way;  There  has  been  a  boom 
in  the  Western  cattle  business.  Purchasers 
from  foreign  countries  have  been  rushing 
here  imploring  the  stockmen  to  sell  their  herds. 
Of  course,  “Barkis  is  willin’”  always,  to  the 
wooing  of  a  good  purchaser.  And  if  there  is 
anyone  who  can  sharpen  the  eye-tooth  of  a 
Western  ranchman  or  get  ahead  of  him  on  a 
cattle  trade  I  have  not  heard  of  him.  The 
way  of  it  too  is  this  also.  Rauches  and  stock 
have  been  sold  by  count.  But  in  most  cases 
the  tally  has  been  taken  from  the  stock  book; 
for  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  count  up  10,000 
head  scattered  over  10  or  20  miles,  from  a 
horse’s  buck,  as  they  are  driveu  by.  Butin 
time  tho  buyers  find  out  that  the  number 
they  have  received  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  number  they  bought.  That  is  when 
t  hey  get  their  experience.  And  what  can  they' 
do  about  it? 


The  Origin  of  the  Landreth  Wheat, 


In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  September 
8,  I  see  an  inquiry  iu  relation  to  the  Landreth 
Wheat.  As  I  am  acquainted  with  the  origin 
of  this  variety,  I  will  tell  about  it  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural.  About  five  or  six  years 
ago,  Henry  S,  Bunnell,  of  Junius,  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  selected  some  white-chaffed  heads  of 
whito-strawed  wheat  found  growing  with  the 
Clawson,  and  sowed  this  selected  wheat  from 
year  to  year,  and  in  1881,  1  tliiuk,  he  had  16 
acres.  In  the  Fall  of  1881  the  writer  bought 
some  of  this  wheat  and  sowed  it  after  a  crop 
of  oats,  using  250  pounds  of  phosphate  to  the 
acre,  and  harvested  iu  1882,  85  bushels  per 
acre  of  splendid  wheat,  some  of  which  was 
sold  and  sent  to  David  Landreth  &  Son,  seeds¬ 
men  of  Philadelphia.  The  Fall  of  1882  was 
the  first  time  the  wheat  was  known  by  tho 
name  of  “Landreth,”  1  hail  some  of  tliis 
wheat  ground,  uud  it  made  first-class  flour. 
The  Landreth  Wheat  has  a  harder  berry  than 
the  Clawson,  though  not  differing  much  in 
color  of  berry.  The  wheat  crop  of  all  kinds 
in  this  section  is  poorer  the  present  year  than 
it  has  been  in  eight  years,  10  to  15  bushels 
being  good  averages,  where  farmers  raised  20 
or  more  acres;  while  many  do  not  get  more 
than  five  bushels  per  aero.  The  Landreth 
Wheat  has  done  as  well  as  any  kind  with  tho 
same  chance  the  present  year. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Henry  Percey. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  last 
one  iu  a  boom  is  the  one  that  is  hurt;  and  if 
he  happens  to  be  a  capitabst  who  goes  into 
the  stock  business,  of  which  he  knows  next  to 
nothing,  he  must  lose  “no  matter  which  way 
it  is,”  as  Dr.  Hoskins  puts  it.  No,  we  wout 
take  up  a  collection  for  them.  These  capital¬ 
ists  went  Into  the  business  to  Like  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  from  the  public,  and  if  it  happens  tho 
other  way,  so  much  the  better.  Dr.  H.  will 
perhaps  rejoice  that,  he  gets  a  good  steak  for 
25  cents  iustead  of  paying  30. 


The  Olmstead  Mole  Trap. — Fig.  657. 
platform  (e);  but  this  weight  was  found  to  be 
too  slow  in  its  action,  so  that  the  spring  has 
of  late  been  substituted.  If  this  spring  were 
as  powerful  as  that  of  either  of  the  other 
traps  and  the  trigger  more  easily  movable,  it 
does  not  occur  to  us  why  it  would  not  be  as 
effective.  It  is  sold  by  most  seedsmen  at 
$1.50  each. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  we  are 
enabled  to  answer  the  many'  inquiries  of  our 
readers,  “How  to  kill  moles?”  Our  answer  is, 
purchase  either  the  Isbell  or  the  Hales’  mole 
trap.  A  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to 
set  them  properly  and  when  so  set.  they  will 
rarely  fail  to  catch  lliese  little  animals  which, 
whatever  good  they  may  do  in  destroying 
harmful  inBects,  certainly  do  a  discouraging 
amount  of  harm  in  many  gardens.  We  much 
regret  we  were  unable  to  present  these  notes 
earlier  in  the  season. 

We  made  these  tests  unknown  to  tho 
inventors  or  introducers  of  the  traps.  Only 
one  of  them  has  ever  been  advertised  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  is  likely  to  be. 
Many  seedsmen  are  now  selling  these  traps, 
so  that  they  may'  be  purchased  through  them 
instead  of  through  the  owners. 


Tell  my  dear  old  friend  Col.  Curtis — long 
may  he  wave!— not  to  worry  about  the  heifer 
calves.  There  was  once  u  poor  man  who  had 
a  dog;  poor  men  always  have  a  dog,  and  gen¬ 
erally  dogs.  He  took  a  fancy'  to  keep  all  the 
pups,  and  as  his  dog  was  one  of  the  multiply¬ 
ing  kind,  it  was  not  long  before  be  had  to  leave 
and  give  up  his  place  to  the  dogs.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  my  dear  old  friend  the 
Colonel  would  lie  squeezed  out  of  his  Kirby 
Homestead  if  he  didn't  sell  off  some  of  his 
heifer  calves?  Figure  it  up  15,000,000  cows  in 
10  years  would  increase  to  2,400,000,000  if  all 
the  heifer  calves  were  kept.  The  fact,  is  we 
must  eat  about  five  out  of  every  six  heifer 
calves  or  they  would  eat  us.  It  won’t  do,  my 
dear  old  friend.  Persuade  the  fanners  to 
keep  the  best  of  them;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
let  the  rest  go  to  make  cutlets  aud  roasts,  or 
ribs  and  rounds  at  two  yours  old. 


Origin  of  the  Landreth  Wheat. 

In  the  Rural  of  Sept.  8,  I  saw  an  article 
regarding  the  Landreth  White  Wheat,  and 
1  wish  to  give  a  history  of  this  popular  va. 
riety:  It  was  first  lomd  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bonnell 
in  his  Clawsou  wheat  field.  He  saw  a  stool 
that  was  taller  than  those  of  Clawson,  having 
heads  a  good  deal  larger  and  whiter,  and  he 
preserved  the  seed  and  planted  it,  aud  from 
this  sprung  the  Landreth. 

In  the  Fall  of  1881,  I  purchased  six  bushels 
of  this  wheat,  and  sowed  it  by  the  side  of  the 
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but  the  cows.  I  have  seen  those  cows.  I 
have  seen  the  farms  and  the  farmers  there. 
I  have  a  memento  of  a  visit  to  those  islands,  in 
the  shape  of  a  photograph  I  brought  from 
there  about  80  years  ago.  ‘‘Such  a  country 
and  such  a  heebies.”  and  such  cattle!  The 
little,  rough-coated  pony  of  those  barren 
islands,  where  outssometirnes  never  ripen,  and 
the  cattle  eat  seaweed,  is  a  type  of  the  cow. 
A  noted  work  on  cattle  says,  “This  cow  is  a 
fit  type  of  her  miserable  surroundings.”  Take 
her  away  and  she  will  no  longer  bo  a  Shetland 
cow.  What  do  we  want  of  such  animals? 
But  anything  will  do  to  speculate  with. 


Few  persons  know  anything  about  the  Swiss 
cattle.  Brit  for  the  mountain  regions  of  Am- 
ei  ica  perhaps  there  is  no  better  kind  of  cow 
than  this,  which  is  a  mountaineer  by  nature 
and  by  birth,  A  few  of  these  cattle  have 
been  imported  into  this  country,  but  like  some 
other  meritorious  animals,  their  lightseems 
to  have  been  “  hid  under  a  bushel.”  One  cow 
of  this  breed  has  the  notable  record  of  010 
pound  of  butter  in  a  year  and  8000  pounds  in 
five-and-a-balf  years,  the  smallest  yearly  prod¬ 
uct  being  527  pounds;  and  yet  the  Swiss  cows 
have  never  had  a  boom  except  this  modest 
one  which  I  here  give  them. 


There  seems  to  be  imminent  danger  of 
trouble  among  tho  little  and  the  big  stock- 
men  in  Texas.  The  big  fish  with  their  liar  bed 
wire  fences  want  to  swallow  up  the  little  ones; 
“nesters”  as  they  arc  called.  The  nesters 
cut  the  fences  and  threaten  to  wipe  out  the 
men  who  are  monopolizing  the  ranges.  These 
monopolists  fence  in  big  tracts  of  laud  and  then 
keep  their  cattle  on  the  outside  range  until  it  is 
eaten  down ;  then  their  herds  are  turned  in, 
to  the  fresh,  fenced  range.  That  is  insuffer¬ 
able  and  such  greediness  must  lead  to  trouble. 
If  English  laud  owners  who  have  robbed  and 
starved  generations  of  tenants  and  laborers  in 
their  own  country,  try  to  do  this  here  in  the 
“free  wild  West"  they  will  soon  leurn  that 
this  is  not  Euglaudor  Irelnnd  aud  such  meth¬ 
ods  wout  go  down.  Such  things,  however, 
are  inevitable  aud  ouly  instances  in  which 
history  is  repeating  itself. 


Breeding  is  said  to  be  an  art.  Is  it?  There 
seems  to  be  a  “streak  of  luck”  or  accident  in 
it  too ;  but  then  it  is  a  great  art  to  turn  acci¬ 
dents  to  account.  It  is  said  of  a  great  man  in 
other  ways,  who  had  a  wid  -  reputation  as  the 
best  shot  in  the  country,  that  he  gained  it  in 
this  way.  He  was  at  a  great  shooting  match 
and  was  bantered  to  try  his  hand.  Saying 
nothing — a  mark  of  wisdom  by  the  way — he 
raised  the  rifle,  shut  his  eyes  and  struck  the 
bull’s-eye  fairly.  “  Oh  that’s  luck  only,  try 
again.”  “  When  you  have  done  it  gentlemen, 
I  will  do  it  again.”  But  not  one  did  it.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  in  breeding  aud  reputa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  this  way.  The  great 
Hambletouiau  (Rysdyk’s)  never  went  inside 
of  three  minutes,  and  yet  he  has  in  his  pro¬ 
geny  three  horses  at  least,  which  have  records 
of  less  than  2.20,  and  scores  which  have  gone 
from  2.80  to  2,40.  With  such  experiences  re¬ 
peated  constantly  not  only  with  horses,  but 
with  cattle,  how  can  it  be  said  breeding  is  an 
art?  And  yet  there  is  this  much  of  an  art 
about  it  that  one  can  base  his  plans  and  meth¬ 
ods  u]x>n  his  own  experiences,  and  follow  up 
lines  which  have  been  marked  out  with 
something  like  certainty.  But.  after  all,  it  is 
somethiug  Jike  a  knack  which  one  may  have 
in  getting  around  in  the  dark,  from  a  habit  of 
calculating  distances.  And  t  hus  it  is  that  so 
very  few  men  become  successful  breeders 
even  after  a  lifetime  of  practice. 


Nevertheless  ull  who  keep  stock,  if  it  is 
but  a  fowl,  must  learn  what  they  can  of  the  art 
of  breeding.  They  should  note  the  history  of  it. 
For  it  is  an  art  that  is  made  up  of  experiences 
aud  results.  We  get  dues  from  these  but  no 
certain  rules  by  which  we  can  prognosticate 
certain  results.  At  least,  the  most  wo  learn 
is  this :  that  family  peculiarities  ruu  iu  fam¬ 
ilies.  It  may  bo  that  a  borse  or  a  bull  or  a 
cow  may  reproduce  the  likeness  of  an  ances¬ 
tor  or  a  side  relative  and  not  its  own.  It  is 
not  true  that  “  like  produces  like”  any  closer 
than  this.  A  general  likeness  of  type,  a  family 
likeness  may  be  reproduced,  but  only  rarely 
an  individual  likeness.  Thus  a  second-rate  ani¬ 
mal,  of  a  first-rate  family,  may  produce  in  its 
progeuy  a  first-rate  animal,  while  a  first-rate 
one  may  never  produce  so  good  a  oue  as  itself. 
And  this  lays  the  foundation  for  line  breed¬ 
ing  or  iu-aud-in  breeding  as  it  is  called,  but 
not  from  one  animal  to  its  own  progeny, 
but  by  less  closely  related  members  of  the 
family.  Thus  a  farmer  or  small  breeder  may 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  family  by  selecting 
the  best  of  his  herd  aud  breeding  in  this  line, 
the  best  with  the  best,  aud  so  on  fur  years, 
with  advantage.  Aud  he  may  do  this  more 
safely  than  he  can  go  outside  of  his  carefully 
bred  herd  and  bring  iu  some  strauge  auimal 
which  may  spoil  the  work  of  half  a  lifetime. 


♦ 


MILK  SETTING. 


Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  Rural  of  Aug.  25,  in  his 
comments  on  my  criticism  of  a  statement  in 
a  former  issue,  says  I  overdo  the  matter  a 
little,  aud,  like  all  special  pleaders,  overshoot 
the  mark  in  trying  to  make  out  a  case  against 
what  was  said  by  a  man  who  perhaps  knew  as 
much  about  milk  as  I  do.  Now  I  do  notclaim 
to  be  wiser  than  the  teachings  eveu  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  because  I  have  been  a  diligent  stu¬ 
dent  of  his  writings  and  have  learned  a  good 
deal  from  them ;  but  when  I  wrote  the  article 
referred  to  I  was  not  aware  that  i  was  to 
be  bitterly  assailed  by  him.  He  doesu’t  try  to 
disprove  any  assertions  I  made ;  but  by  reflec¬ 
tions  and  insinuations  intimates  that  my  ex¬ 
perience  must  have  been  of  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  kiud  because  I  spoke  about  bad  odors, 
taints,  etc.,  as  some  of  the  unavoidable  things 
in  a  dairy.  Mr.  Stewart,  farther  says,  it  is  in 
the  man  and  not  in  the  dairy  that  these  things 
exist.  Ho  certainly  is  favored  above  the 
common  lot  of  mortals  here  below,  if  his  sur¬ 
roundings  are  so  pure  that  he  is  entirely  free 
from  all  these  annoyances.  I  am  free  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  man  has  the  control  of  these  things 
in  a  good  degree;  but  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  say 
that  they  do  not  exist  or  that  they  are  avoid¬ 
able  is,  I  think,  begging  the  question  consider¬ 
ably;  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  existence  or 
non-existence  is  not  the  question  at  issue  at 
all.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  butter-makers  of  our  land  have  no  other 
conveniences  for  caring  for  their  milk  than 
small  pans  into  which  it  is  strained  in  the  cel¬ 
lar;  and  I  ask  this  class  ot  Rural  readers  if 
they  have  ever  found  a  cellar  so  pure  that  the 
above  aunoyauces  could  not  be  found  therein. 
One  of  the  strongest,  points  presented  by  the 
manufacturers  of  creameries  is  the  freedom 
they  afford  from  all  species  of  what  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  is  pleased  to  call  “filth.”  I  do  not  object 
to  this  term;  but  go  where  we  will,  these  very 
things  are  all  about  us,  Mr.  Stewart  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  and  a  man  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  filthy  man  because  he 
tries  to  avoid  such  “  filthiness.”  Mr.  Stewart 
is  too  intelligent  not  to  know  that  the  reverse 
is  the  ease;  a  man  or  woman  who  has  no  care 
about  guarding  against  these  annoyances  is 
sure  to  be  a  person  of  “  filthy  ”  habits.  Of 
course,  if  one  has  a  cold  spring  or  a  good 
creamery  he  can  avoid  all  the  trouble;  but 
how  many  have  these  conveniences  !  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  dairyman  or  woman, 
Mr.  Stewart  excepted,  who  has  not  been  wor¬ 
ried  and  sorely  tried  by  all  the  annoyances  1 
have  spoken  of;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  state  of  things,  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to 
think  that  because  they  exist,  the  man  who 
recognizes  their  presence  aud  guards  against 
them  iu  his  milk- room  must  be  filthy  and  won't 
keep  bis  cans  clean. 

Now  as  to  the  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
my  former  statements,  which  is  t  he  main  point 
at  issue.  Mr.  Stewart  sneeringly  refers  to  im¬ 
age,  and  talks  as  though  a  life-long  experience 
was  of  no  account.  I  said  that  my  experience 
began  fifty  years  ago  at  tho  age  of  eight,  to 
show  that  my  conclusions  were  not  of  a  mush¬ 
room  growth ;  but  I  further  said  that  it  was 
only  “yesterday"  I  made  the  trial  which  re¬ 
sulted  us  stated.  No  "  infantile''  experience 
about  that,  Mr.  Stewart !  Why  didn’t  he  try 
to  disprove,  if  he  could,  the  assertions  I  made 
in  regard  to  the  cooling  of  milk.  W as  it  be¬ 
cause  I  did  with  what  he  calls  my  “  favorite 
creamery,”  what  he  can’t  do  with  his,  that  his 
shoe  pinched?  My  veracity  is  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  because  my  milk  was  set  at  a  temperature 
of  D4  degrees  instead  of  at  SO  degrees.  Now  if 
Mr.  Stewart  thinks  that  milk  should  stand 
around  in  the  stable  until  it  cools  down  to  SO 
degrees,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  opinion ; 
but  1  should  call  the  practice  “  filthy."  How¬ 
ever,  iu  spite  of  this,  1  think  it  is  very  wise 
for  him  to  let  his  milk  cool  down  to  that  tem¬ 
perature  with  the  creamery  he  uses;  for 
by  so  doing  ho  gets  rid  of  the  auimal  odor  in 
his  milk,  or  perhaps  his  cows  don't  impart  auy 
odor  to  their  milk,  before  plungiug  It  under 
water.  I  prefer  to  get  my  milk  into  the  cans 
as  soon  as  possible,  aud,  by  using  the  can  I  do, 
1  can  give  it  all  necessary  airing.  According 
to  his  theory  tuid  according  to  the  statement 
which  provoked  my  former  letter  to  which 
he  referred,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  cool  milk, 
while  he  says  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  the 
milk  to  the  dairy  before  it  loses  or  without 
its  losing,  more  than  four  degrees,  unless  it  Lie 
in  the  hottest  of  weather.  Yesterday  being 
raiuy,  the  thermometer  stood  at  fit)  degrees, 
and  after  strainiug  my  milk  into  the  cans  it 
was  U2  degrees— even  if  he  won’t  believe  it. 

1  make  no  pretensions  to  scholarly  acquire¬ 
ments,  owing  perhaps  to  my  having  begun 
my  education  too  young,  aud  to  my  limited 
period  of  schooling  having  been  passed  in  a 
mere  country  school-house,  aud  because  of 
that  Mr.  Stewart  may  be  able  to  “swamp”  me 


with  his  pen;  but,  for  all  that,  the  facts  a 
stated  ai-e  facts  that  he  can't  disprove,  after 
giving  him  credit  for  knowing  more  than  I 
do  about  milk. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
butter  made  from  milk  set  in  cans,  or,  as  it  if 
usually  set,  in  pans.  Here  again  Mr.  Stewart 
may  doubt  my  figures,  yet  in  the  mouths  of 
June.  July  and  August  there  was  only  half  a 
pound  difference  iu  the  quantity  of  butter 
made  in  each  month,  using  the  same  number  of 
cans.  I  hardly  need  to  make  the  assertion 
that  such  a  uniform  result  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  usual  manner  of  handling  milk.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Stewart  says  the  mode  of  setting 
milk  is  all  a  matter  of  convenience  with  him, 
because  he  has  no  bad  odors,  flies,  taints,  etc., 
to  contend  with.  He  is  most  highly  favored 
certainly,  and  because  of  that  fact, he  concludes 
that  everybody  who  is  not  so  fortunate  must 
be  unclean.  While  I  willingly  concede  that 
cleanliness  is  the  one  thing  needful  iu  a  dairy, 
I  do  not  give  myself  the  credit  of  being  any 
cleaner  than  other  folks  who  may  differ  from 
me.  I,  for  one,  am  after  the  truth,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  what  the  Rural  is  after. 
[Your  supposition  couldn't  be  more  correct. 
Eds.]  The  old  assertion  that  truth  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail,  will  apply  right  here,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  pen  of  “your  humble  ser¬ 
vant,”  or  from  that  of  some  one  of  more  lofty 
pretensions.  S.  LEHMAN, 

Schoharie  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

- »  ■»  ♦ - 

A  CHEESE  CD  RING-ROOM. 


O.  S.  BLISS. 

The  question  of  J.  S.  P.,  Centreville,  Va., 
and  the  answer,  p.  827,  suggest  some  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  dairy  and  curing  rooms  for 
warm  climates. 

An  eveu  temperature  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  curing  cheese.  What  that  tem¬ 
perature  shall  lie  depends  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  character  of  the  cheese  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  desired  to  cure  it: 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  best  tempera¬ 
ture  for  most  American  cheeses  is  about  70 
degrees  to  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Several 
kinds  of  fancy  cheeses  are  cured  at  a  lower 
temperature,  but  few  can  be  cured  at  a  pre¬ 
vailing  temperature  higher  than  70  degrees 
with  safety.  W ith  the  cool  nights  which  so 
generally  prevail  in  the  South,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  secure  a  good  curing  temperature 
in  properly  constructed  houses.  These  ought 
to  be  built,  apart  from  the  making  houses;  for 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  heat  aud  moisture  which  are  in¬ 
separable  from  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
The  two  kinds  of  houses  may,  however,  be 
connected  by  a  short  platform  or  bridge. 
Where  such  a  construction  is  not  convenient, 
the  apartments  should  be  separated  by  parti¬ 
tions,  plastered  on  both  sides  so  as  to  leave  a 
series  of  air  cells  extending  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  open  at  the  top.  Draughts  of 
air  through  a  curing  room  are  not  congenial 
to  that  medium  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain.  Neither  is 
it  desirable  to  keep  it  so  close  as  to  have  it  be¬ 
come  surcharged  with  moisture.  Some  pro¬ 
vision  for  ventilation,  subject  entirely  to  con¬ 
trol,  is  therefore  necessary.  But  the  control 
of  the  actiou  of  the  air  within  an  apartment 
implies;  its  protection  from  all  external  in¬ 
fluences.  To  this  end  non-conducting  walls 
are  a  necessity.  A  brick  wall  with  an  air 
space  in  the  center,  or  on  one  of  its  faces,  with 
proper  ventilutiug  registers  through  it,  would 
meet  the  requirement  in  the  case. 

if  wood  is  used  the  walls  should  be  double, 
each  part  upon  its  own  line  ot  studding,  the 
center  being  filled  with  some  non-conducting 
substance ,  as  charcoal,  sawdust  or  fine  shav¬ 
ings.  Ur,  if  they  are  made  tight  so  as  to  keep 
full  of  cold  air  without  auy  reference  to  the 
temperature  of  that  outside,  aud  open  out  at 
top,  the  effect  will  be  quite  the  same.  The 
coldest  air  which  at  any  time  roaches  the 
level  of  the  mouth  of  the  air  eells  will  of  its 
own  gravity  fill  them,  and  it  will  remain 
there  till  it  becomes  warmer  than  that  above 
it,  or  until  it  is  in  some  other  way  displaced. 
But  air  spaces  which  are  open  at  the  bottom, 
whether  they  uru  open  ut  the  top  or  not, 
are  of  very  little  value.  The  cold  air  runs 
out  of  them  just  as  water  runs  out  of  a  leaky 
dish ,  and  Is  replaced  by  the  lighter,  outside  air, 
so  that  the  air  in  the  spaces  is  always  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  outside.  If  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  air  spaces  is  to  help  to  keep  the 
room  warm,  then  they  should  be  closed  at  the 
top,  but  may  be  open  at  the  bottom.  The 
necessity  for  absolutely  confining  tho  air  in 
the  air  cells  iu  order  to  have  it  in  any  degree 
effective  in  protecting  inclosures  against 
either  heat  or  cold,  precludes  the  use  of  paper 
and  other  cheap  substitutes  for  sound,  sub¬ 
stantial  material  and  good  workmanship  iu 
the  construction  of  dairy  buildings.  In  order 
to  iusure  the  maintenance  of  an  oven,  low  tern, 
pornture  in  an  apartmeut.it  requires  essentially 
the  same  protection  above  as  at  the  sides. 


The  loft  or  attic  over  the  apartment  should 
not  be  ventilated  in  a  manner  to  permit 
draughts  of  air  through  it.  A  single  ventila¬ 
tor  on  the  ridge  is  all  that  is  required  and  is 
better  than  more.  A  single  opening  from  the 
loft  into  the  apartment  below  is  all  the  venti¬ 
lation  it  requires  in  that  direction.  Ail  the 
air  spaces  in  the  walls  may  also  communicate 
with  the  loft  aud  receive  their  cold  air  supply 
from  that  source. 

A  curing  room  constructed  as  described 
will  become  filled  during  the  night  with  cold 
air  through  the  ventilator  alone,  making  an 
entire  change  in  the  air  within  the  apartment. 
If  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  become  too  cool, 
the  register  in  the  ceiling  may  oe  closed  and 
the  supply  shut  off.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  air  in  a  curing  apartment  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  though  it  should  be  changed 
often  enough  to  prevent  an  undue  accumula¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  This  may  be  effected  at 
any  time  when  the  air  outside  is  warmer 
thau  that  within,  by  opening  any  low  dowu 
aperture,  when  the  cool,  moist  air  will  flow 
out  like  water,  to  be  replaced  by  the  lighter 
external  air.  But  generally  all  necessary 
changes  wid  unavoidably  take  place  during 
the  ordinary  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors 
during  the  day  and  the  regular  flowing  in  of 
the  night  air. 

A  curing  room  should  be  well  lighted.  All 
sorts  of  mischief  are  concocted  in  the  dark. 
But  the  windows  should  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  parts  of  the  wall,  made  double,  clos 
and  fixed.  If  protection  from  the  sun 
necessary,  as  it  generally  will  be,  staining  the 
glass  is  better  than  either  blinds  or  curtains. 
There  are  several  very  cheap  methods  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  glass  opaque. 


THE  GUENON  SYSTEM. 


Farmers  in  general  doubt  that  there  is  any 
good  m  the  Guenon  system.  Is  not  this  doubt 
caused  by  Guenon  having  claimed  too  much 
for  it,  and  also  by  its  complications;  Of 
course  the  complications  of  the  system  are  as 
great  in  the  translations  of  Guenon’s  work  as 
in  the  original. 

But  if  the  system,  stripped  of  all  its  super¬ 
fluous  matter,  is  brought  down  simply  as  to 
whether  the  escutcheon  is  not  an  additional 
good  point  to  judge  dairy  cattle  by,  I  thinK 
the  farmer,  who  gives  the  subject  proper  at¬ 
tention  will  admit  that  it  is  so, 

When  simplified  in  this  manner,  the  system 
could  be  learned  perfectly  by  half  an  hour’s 
study  and  would  be  of  just  as  much  practical 
value  as  the  more  complicated  one.  By  its 
means,  anybody  can,  from  a  herd  of  cattle, pick 
out  the  cow  with  the  best  escutcheon,  and,  other 
points  being  equal,  that  cow  will  be  the  best 
milker  of  them.  1  do  not  depreciate  the  other 
points  for  judging,  but  1  maintain  the  escutch¬ 
eon  is  an  additional  one.  That  is,  if  1  had  two 
cows  t  hat  would  lie  usually  judged  equal,  I 
would  say  that  the  cow  with  the  better  escutch¬ 
eon  was  the  bet  ter  milker. 

The  farmer  will  find  most  .use  of  this  simplified 
system  when  judging  his  calves.  Usually  he 
has  about  three  times  the  number  of  calves  he 
intends  to  raise,  aud  keeps  those  of  his  best 
milkers.  He  does  uot  know  w  hat  they  will 
turn  out,  until  they  have  their  first  calf,  and 
theu  quite  often  he  is  grievously  disappointed. 
Several  of  the  most  important  points  are  not 
developed  to  any  extent  till  near  calving,  and 
consequently  a  study  of  these  would  not  help 
one  to  make  a  good  selection  among  calves 
five  or  six  weeks  old,  the  age  at  which  most 
farmers  choose  which  calves  they  will  keep. 
Theu  it  is  that  the  escutcheon  is  particularly 
valuable,  being  us  large  then  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  as  it  will  be  in  after  life. 
Thus  the  farmer  knows  that  if  he  keeps  the 
calves  with  the  largest  escutcheons,  he  is 
keeping  those  that  should  turn  out  the  largest 
milkers.  I  say  should,  because  if  the  animal 
while  young  is  weakly,  this  circumstance  w  ill 
affect  the  flow  of  milk  in  after  years. 

If  the  farmer  finds  that  none  of  his  ealves  will 
turn  out  first-class  milkers,  he  can  sell  them 
to  the  butcher,  and  buy  calves  with  good  es¬ 
cutcheons  from  his  neighbors  at  no  greater 
cost  than  the  loss  of  his  time. 

Montreal,  Canada.  N.  R.  Macaulay. 


THE  B01S  INCONNU. 


CHARLES  M.  HOVEY. 


Few  trees  find  a  name  more  appropriate  and 
correct  than  the  oue  applied  to  the  Celtis  Oc- 
cidoutalis  (of  Liuua-us),  aud  I  much  prefer 
this  to  its  tnauv  other  local  aud  native  names. 
Iu  Uliuois,  Miehaux  says  the  French  called 
Bois  Inconnu,  or  the  Unknown  Tree,  what  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  called  Pepperidge 
Tice,  Nettle-Tree,  Hackberry,  Beaver  Wood, 
Hoop  Ash,  Sweet  Gum,  Sugarberry,  and  Fa  Is  * 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


Elm.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  [order  Ulrna- 
cete,  the  same  as  the  elm. 

That  a  tree  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
West,  and  which  Emerson  says  he  found  “in 
almost  every  county  in  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  and  withal,  so  handsome  and  orna¬ 
mental,  should  be  almost  unknown,  probably 
there  not  being  a  half  a  dozen  trees  found  in 
an  y  artificial  plantation,  shows  that  the  name 
the  Frenchmen  of  Illinois  gave  it,  should  be 
the  true  one.  Nothing  could  more  directly 
show  the  little  general  knowledge  of  trees 
which  grow  right  about  us,  giving  variety  to 
our  woodlands,  adornment  to  our  plantations, 
and  interest  to  every  admirer  of  picturesque 
beauty.  Years  ago,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  tree,  I  planted  out  some  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  young  seedlings.  They  were,  of  course, 
set  thickly  together,  in  nursery  rows,  aud  soon 
began  to  crowd  each  other.  I  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  tree  planters  to  the  tree,  and  by  consid¬ 
erable  persuasion  I  found  a  few  who  w  ould 
consent  to  try  something  besides  maples  or 
elms;  but  the  number  of  such  tree  lovers  was 
small.  The  trees  continued  to  grow,  and  as 
they  crowded  each  other  so  much,  I  began  to 
thin  them  out  with  an  axe;  but  it  was  too 
much  for  me;  to  see  trees  which  should  be  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  a  plantation, 
felled  for  posts  and  fire-wood  was  sad  enough; 
yet  what  could  1  do?  After  I  had  thinned 
out  the  poorest  and  weakest  the  remainder 
were  allowed  to  stand,  as  I  thought  somebody 
would  appreciate  the  Bois  luconuu,  but 
nobody  did;  and  one  year  ago  I  had  the 
ground  cleared,  a  vandalism  1  w  ould  not  com¬ 
mit  myself ;  so  1  put  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
a  trusty,  honest  man  who  thought  potatoes 
would  pay  me  a  good  deal  better  than  huge 
specimens  of  Pieea  Nordmanniana,  Japan 
Laicbes,  Pyramidal  Oaks,  Kentucky  Coffee 
Trees,  American  Holly,  Koelreuteria  panieu- 
lata,  etc.,  the  last  of  which  was  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  it. 

Emerson,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  trees 
rarely,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  overrated  the 
beauty  of  any  tree  aud  showed  an  excess  of 
enthusiasm,  yet  he  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
Celtis. 

“This  fine  tree  has  a  strong  resemblauce  to 
an  elm,  and  is  by  the  careless  observers  mis¬ 
taken  for  one.  Its  branches  have  something 
of  the  drooping  character  of  those  of  the 
common  Elm,  but  much  less  than  they,  and 
are  more  inclined  to  spread  horizontally.  The 
trunk  is  covered  with  grayish  and  tough  bark 
Douglas  says  tiiat  this  tree  is  found  on  the 
rocky  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  in  places 
so  dry  that  no  other  tree  can  grow  there. 
Michaux  had  never  observed  it  north  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  1  have  found  it,  never  in 
great  numbers,  iu  almost  every  county  in  the 
State,  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  Savin  Hill 
by  Dr.  Bigelow,  aud  in  Dorchester  by  Dr. 
Hands.  It  is  almost  everywhere  so  rare  that 
its  name  is  unknown,  aud  it  might  be  well 
called  as  it  was  by  the  French  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Bois  Inconnu.  In  Middlesex  County 
it  is  so  rare  that  a  friend,  whose  eye  is  open  to 
whatever  is  curious  iu  nature,  and  who  showed 
me  specimens  of  its  leaves,  had  been  unable 
to  find  any  name  for  it  among  the  common 
people,  his  neighbors,” 

The  Celtis,  as  one  of  its  names  indicates,  has 
the  general  aspect  of  an  elm;  but  yet  it  is 
quite  different  in  detail.  The  tree  is  more 
slender  in  proportion  to  its  height;  the  bark  is 
rough  er,  being  apparently  full  of  perpendicular 
ridges,  and  is  much  harder  and  heavier  than 
that  of  the  Elm.  The  leaves  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  ovate  in  general  outline, 
acute,  rounded,  unequal-sided,  tapering  to  a 
rather  long  point  and  conspicuously  serrate. 
The  branches  are  numerous  and  slender,  the 
branehleta,  extremely  so.  The  flowers,  which 
are  small  and  white,  appear  early  in  Spring 
on  long  foot  stalks,  from  one  to  three,  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  lower  flowers  are 
usually  barren,  but  the  upper  ones  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  wild 
cherry.  These  berries  are  sweet  to  the  taste, 
have  a  large  stone,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  are 
of  a  dark  purple  color,  not  uulike  the  Tupelo 
berries.  Emerson  further  says:  “  The  tree 
might  be  described  to  one  who  wished  to  be 
able  to  recognize  it,  as  an  elm,  bearing  purple, 
sweet  cherries  which  continued  on  the  stem 
through  the  W  inter. 

The  average  bight  of  the  tree  in  its  native 
locality  is  from  00  to  70  feet  (the  size  which 
Michaux  ascertained  by  measuring  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River)  and  18  or 
20  inches  in  diameter.  It  prefers  a  cool  and 
rather  shady  situation  with  adeep  and  fertile 
soil.  The  European  Celtis  (C.  australis)  is  a 
very  valuable  tree,  having  extremely  com¬ 
pact  wood,  which  takes  a  place  between  that 
of  the  Live  Oak  and  the  Box  for  density  and 
hardiness, resembling  Satiu  wood  when  polished 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  carefully  observed,  of  the 
C.  occidentals  such  as  I  cut  down,  this  has  all 
the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  European 
species.  It  makes  capital  wood  for  fuel,  and 
for  supports  of  any  kind  it  appeal's  almost  as 


strong  as  Box  Wood.  My  tree  which  is  about 
25  years  old,  is  85  feet  high  and  one  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  base  with  a  full  rounded 
head.  The  Celtis  was  introduced  to  France 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  as  Loudon  (in  1822) 
enumerates  among  the  laj ge specimens  in  Eu¬ 
rope  one  in  the  Jar  din  des  Plantes  30  years 
old  68  feet  high  aud  20  inches  iu  diameter.  The 
largest  around  London  is  one  at  Fulham,  70 
years  old  and  50  feet  high.  At  Munich  in 
Bavaria,  the  largest  tree,  24  years  old, 
is  fifteen  feet  high.  Iu  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  one  30  years 
planted  is  15  feet  high ;  but  the  specimen  in 
Hanover  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gottingen, 
only  30  years  planted,  is  30  feet  high,  aud  iu 
the  University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  a 
tree  00  years  planted  is  55  feet  high.  The 
old  Bartram  Garden  of  Philadelphia  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  other  old  residences  around 
that  city,  may  have  some  good  old  trees;  but 
it  is  a  shame  that  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  other  cities  on  the  Continent  should 
possess  larger  specimens  than  can  be  found 
in  its  native  locality,  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I,  long  ago,  urged 
amateurs  and  tree  planters  to  introduce  this 
very  handsome  tree  into  their  grounds.  I  only 
hope  the  coming  generation  will  appreciate  it 
more  than  their  fathers  do,  and  will  try  to  see 
a  little  beauty  beyond  an  elm  or  a  maple. 


£  I)  t  Stpittritm. 

BEE  NOTES  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  bees  should  now  be  prepared  at  once  for 
Winter.  If  not  a  Iready  done,  we  should  see  to 
it  at  once  that  every  colony  has  at  least  thirty 
pounds  of  capped  stores.  If  to  secure  l  his  we 
need  to  feed,  it  is  just  as  well  to  feed  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  sirup  as  to  feed  honey.  If  feed¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  let  it  be  clone  at  once,  so  that 
the  bees  may  get  it  capped  over  before  it  is 
too  cold  to  do  it.  I  have  found  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  that  bees  do  better  when  the  pollen 
is  mostly  excluded  from  the  hives,  and  so 
would  advise  that,  frames  containing  much 
pollen  be  left  out  of  the  hive.  The}'  will  be 
very  valuable  if  returned  when  breeding 
commences  uext  Spring.  Let  all  see,  too, 
that  only  as  many  frames  are  left  in  the  hive 
as  the  bees  will  cover.  Use  a  division  board 
or  two  division  boards,  so  as  to  make  the 
chamber  for  the  bees  only  large  enough  to 
contain  these  frames.  All  these  frames  should 
be  covered  by  a  piece  of  factory  cloth,  aud 
this  by  an  ample  sack  of  chaff  or  dry  sawdust, 
which  may  come  well  down  over  the  division 
boards.  It  may  be  thought  that  repetition  in 
these  matters  is  the  order  of  the  day;  but  it  is 
called  for.  as  neglect  in  these  points  is  the 
rock  on  which  many— and  some  of  them  our 
ablest  bee-keepers — split. 

In  working  with  our  bees  at  this  seasou, 
after  gathering  is  over,  we  cau  hardly  fail  to 
observe  two  things — first,  the  propensity  of 
the  bees  to  rob;  and  secondly,  the  even  greater 
tendency  to  sting.  To  prevent  robbing,  we 
should  handle  the  bees  no  more  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  we  should  leave  no  honey 
where  they  can  get  at  it.  and  if  we  see  that 
any  colony  is  being  robbed,  we  should  close 
the  entrance  so  that  only  one  or  two  bees  can 
pass  at  a  time.  This  last  precaution  is  also 
wise  as  during  the  cold  nights  of  October  less 
heat  will  escape. 

To  prevent  both  robbing  and  stinging,  I 
have  found  the  bee-tent  most  efficient.  Tins 
is  a  wire  gauze  tent,  which  entirely  covers 
bees,  operator  and  all.  I  made  my  own,  which 
has  square  ends,  with  the  other  faces  rectan¬ 
gular .  The  ends  and  top  are  covered  with 
cloth,  while  the  sides  ure  formed  of  wire 
gauze.  When  not  in  use,  the  sides  cau  be 
brought  close  together,  and  so  it  can  be  car¬ 
ried  easily  through  a  common  door.  Mine  is 
large,  giving  ample  room  to  work.  Iu  this 
the  operator  handles  even  Syrians  without 
receiving  any  stings  at  all.  Of  course,  as  the 
other  boos  are  all  kept  away  during  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  any  colony,  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
centive  to  rob,  caused  by  handling  the  bees. 

October  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  our  honey 
for  the  market.  The  extracted  honey  should 
be  put  up  iu  neat  bottles,  cans,  or  tin  pails, 
each  with  its  bail  and  large,  handsome  label, 
showing  prominently  the  producer’s  name, 
aud  stating  that  granulation  is  no  injury,  but 
rather  a  test  of  purity,  also  giving  directions 
as  to  reliquifying  the  honey.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  extracted  honey  can  be  sold  when 
pains  are  taken  to  put  it  up  with  neatness. 

The  sections  of  comb  honey  should  now  be 
crated.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  scrape  off 
all  the  propolis,  that  the  sections  may  be  neat 
and  clean.  If  the  market  will  be  better 
pleased,  “glass”  each  section.  In  crating  the 
sections  to  ship,  see  to  it  that  all  sections  are 
perfect,  and  that  no  breakage  of  the  cappings 
permits  leakage.  Each  crate  should  be  lined 
with  heavy  paper  in  making  large  shipments, 
to  make  the  loss  by  leakage  as  small  as  possible. 


Cattle  Trade  Cruelties. — The  shocking 
barbarity  of  live  stock  transportation  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  meat-eaters  will  do  well  to  consider 
in  sheer  self-defence,  says  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
A  writer  in  the  Railway  Register  says  that 
he  saw  a  livestock  train  upon  one  of  the  trunk 
lines,  which  made  him  heart-sick.  The  cattle 
were  crowded  into  a  ear  as  closely  together 
as  they  could  stand ;  it  was  a  hot  day;  all  the 
animals  had  their  tongues  out,  gasping  for 
breath;  some,  exhausted,  had  fallen,  and 
were  lying  upon  the  filthy  floor  under  their 
fellows.  Whenever  the  train  started  it  jerked 
them  back,  aud  when  it  stopped  it  threw  them 
forward.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  carried 
a  thousand  miles,  aud  when  they  arrived, 
bruised,  sick  aud  fevered,  at  their  journey’s 
end,  the  survivors  wore  to  be  butchered  to 
furnish  meat  for  human  beings.  The  London 
Mark  Lane  Express  says  that  during  1882,  the 
report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  tells  us 
that  of  cattle  shipped  from  this  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  2,797  animals  were  thrown 
overboard,  195  were  landed  dead,  and  138 
were  so  much  injured  or  exhausted  that  they 
had  to  bo  killed  at  the  place  of  landing,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  3,130  animals  drowned,  killed  or 
injured.  In  1881  the  total  was  9,321.  This  is 
not  only  horrible,  but  disgraceful  also.  With 
such  heavy  casualties,  the  sufferings  of  the 
survivors  must  have  been  very  great. 

Ml 

No  farmer,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
should  omit  to  steep  his  seed  wheat  in  some 
caustic  solution  that  will  destroy  the  germs  of 
rust  and  smut.  A  solution  of  four  ounces  of 
blue  vitriol— sulphate  of  copper — dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  water  for  each  five  bushels  of  seed, 
whi eh  is  steeped  in  it  till  it  is  absorbed,  has 
been  found  the  most  effective.  Strong  lime- 
water,  salt  brine,  aud  old  chamber  lye,  which 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  have 
all  been  used  with  benefit.  Burnt  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Few  grain  crops  are  free  from  it, 
and  all  we  can  do  to  help  ourselves  to  prevent 
it  is  to  use  these  precautions. 

A  great  mistake  that  some  sirup  makers  of 
the  North  make,  says  a  writer  to  the  Rural 
World,  is  that  of  being  afraid  of  scorching  the 
sirup  during  defecation.  The  fact  is,  as  all 
good  sugar  makers  Jcnow,  that  uo  burning 
takes  place  till  the  sirup  is  reduced  too  thick 
for  sugar;  but  if  they  have  failed  to  make  a 
good  defecation,  the  foreign  matter  in  the 
sirup  will  burn,  while  the  sirup  itself  will  not 
be  burned  at  all.  Learn  to  properly  defecate 
the  juice,  and  then  the  hotter  the  fire  the 
better  will  the  sirup  please. 

- Ml - 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  the  horticultural  editor 
of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  notes  an  interesting 
fact  in  connection  with  plum  culture.  This 
year  the  t  rees  have  been  unusually  subject  to 
the  early  dropping  of  the  lea  ves,  some  of  the 
later  sorts  not  having  foliage  to  finish  the 
growth  aud  maturity  of  the  fruit,  A  part  of 
his  orchard  was  top-dressed  last  Winter  with 
stable  manure,  which  was subseq uently  worked 
into  the  soil.  Ou  this  portion  of  the  orchard 
the  trees  retained  their  leaves.  On  the  un- 
mauured  part  most  of  them  lost  their  foliage. 

- Ml - 

Mr.  N.  J.  Shepherd  is  so  well  pleased  with 
his  plan  of  bushing  Lima  Beans  that  he  tells 
the  Farm  and  Garden  he  shall  hereafter  dis¬ 
card  poles.  A  libera]  supply  of  manure  is 
placed  in  deep  plough-furrows,  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  soil,  and  seed  dropped  every 
four  inches  in  rows  3)^  feet  apart  When  well 
up,  the  plants  are  bushed  with  heavier  stuff 
than  for  tall  peas.  Thu  vines  having  reached 
the  top  of  the  support  are  pinched  in,  which 
repression  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  crop. 
By  this  method  lie  gets  a  larger  product  from 
a  given  space  than  iu  the  old  way,  and  lias  a 
smaller  surface  to  hoe.  We  find  this  item  in 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

•»  »  • 

In  the  same  journal  Mr.  Farquhar  makes  a 
note  on  the  imposition  farmers  are  subjected 
to  by  manufacturers  who  put  their  machines, 
plows,  etc.,  together  with  rouud  bolts  having 
round  Leads.  He  bus  a  plow  of  a  noted  pattern 
the  bolts  of  which  are  rouud  with  roundheads, 
to  fit  a  counter-sunk  hole,  and  the  only  way 
to  tighten  them  is  to  cut  the  nuts  off  with  a 
cold  chisel  and  replace  with  new  bolts.  Many 
of  our  wagons  and  machines  are  open  to  the 
same  objection,  which  is  certainly  a  very 
serious  one  aud  should  be  remedied. 


More  about  Ensilage.— Prof.  S.  Johnson, 
of  the  Mich.  Ag.  College,  from  his  second 
year’s  experiments  with  ensilage,  is  confirmed 


in  the  belief  that  three  tons  of  the  ensilage  are 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  one  ton  of  hay.  The 
yield  of  ensilage  corn  was  18  tons  per  acre, 
equivalent  in  feeding  value  iu  a  combined 
ration,  to  six  tons  of  hay.  Ensilage  means  the 
growing  of  an  equivalent  to  six  or  ten  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  Admit,  only,  that  three  pounds 
of  ensilage  will  take  the  place  of  one  pound  of 
hay  in  a  mixed  cattle  ration ;  even  then  if 
animals  fed  with  it  thrive,  arc  healthy,  and 
present  a  general  appearance,  much  like  that 
resulting  from  grass  feeding,  coming  out  after 
four  or  five  months’  confinement  with  sleek 
coats,  with  not  much,  if  any,  loss  of  weight, 
aud  with  no  more  shrinkage  of  milk  yield  than 
we  ought  reasonably  to  expect  as  the  time  from 
calving  increases,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  some  virtue  In  fodder  prepared  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Claim  ouly  this,  aud  is  it  not  a  profitable 
aud  a  practical  method  of  securing  large  yields 
of  corn,  sorghum,  and  other  forage  crops, 
and  preparing  them  for  convenient  and  econ¬ 
omical  feeding?  It  is_J;o  be  regretted,  he 
thinks,  that  so  many  extravagant  statements 
have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
ensilage — the  number  of  cattle  that  could  be 
kept  from  the  product  of  a  single  acre,  etc. 
Practical,  thinking  men  have  been  deterred 
from  investigating  this  subject  and  giving  it 
such  attention  as  it  really  deserves,  because  of 
the  wild  statements  of  impractical  enthusiasts. 


Experience  confirms  the  statement  which 
he  made  last  year  that  any  material  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  silos,  that  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  air;  that  it  is  better  to  have  several 
silos,  or  divisions  rather  than  a  very  large 
one;  that  weighting  with  stone,  barrels  of 
earth,  or  sacks  of  grain  is  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory  t  hau  a  screw  which  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  attention  at  the  right  lime;  and  that  the 
silo  is  one  of  the  most  economical  methods  of 
providing  shelter  for  fodder.  In  no  wayi 
perhaps,  cau  the  same  equivalent  in  dried 
fodder  be  seemed  with  so  little  expense. 
Several  silos  were  built  of  wood  in  Michigan 
last  year,  aud  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  auy  one 
of  lhem  has  proven  a  failure.  He  is  more  than 
over  convinced  that  the  idea  he  suggested  two 
years  ago,  that  ensilage  will  prove  a  cheap 
substitute  for  roots,  will  be  approved  by  any 
farmer  who  will  make  the  trial.  Farmers 
who  have  had  experience  in  feeding  stock 
know  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  some  succu¬ 
lent  food  as  a  part  ration  at  least,  during  our 
long,  cold  winters.  Roots  are  a  desirable 
cattle  food,  but  an  expensive  crop  for  the 
average  farmer  to  raise  aud  handle.  But  few 
farmers  have  the  facilities  for  storing  them 
in  any  quantity.  They  must  be  buried  in  the 
field;  and  in  the  winter  with  the  thermometer 
below  zero,  digging  out  the  roots  aud  getting 
them  to  the  stock  is  not  a  desirable  task.  I  f 
ensilage  will  give  us  the  succulent  food  at  less 
cost,  in  shape  to  be  easily  handled  and  occu¬ 
pying  but  a  small  space  in  storage,  it  must 
prove  of  value.  ** 

«♦« - 

To  detect  adulterations  in  seeds  we  must  use 
the  sieve,  water  aud  microscope,  says  Prof.  A. 
E  Blount  of  the  Ag.  Coll,  of  Colorado.  Hot 
water  dissolves  powder  aud  dirt,  aud  washes 
off  the  coloring  matter.  The  sieve  makes  the 
separation  of  the  true  seed  from  the  impurities, 
and  the  miseroscope  discovers  the  shape,  natur¬ 
al  indentations,  protuberances  and  discolora¬ 
tions.  To  determine  the  vitality  of  the  seed, put 
10  or  109  inside  of  three  or  four  sheets  of  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  which  wet  and  keep  whereit  will 
be  warm  all  the  time,  and  iu  the  dark.  In  ten 
hours  the  radish  will  germinate;  cabbages,  in 
eighteen:  wheat,  in  twenty  six;  and  corn,  in 
thirty-two  hours.  These  rules  are  simple, 
and  will  cost  nothing.  They  may  save  you 
much. 

—  »»» - - 

He  also  remarks  that  we  can  not  afford  much 
Iouger  to  thrash  seed  iu  steam  or  horse  thrash¬ 
ers;  the  force  with  which  the  wheat,  in  being 
thrashed,  is  thro  wu  by  the  coucave  or  cylinder 
against  the  further  end  of  the  thrasher,  is  so 
great  that  at  least  one-quarter  aud  often  one- 
hull'  of  the  grain  is  either  broken  in  two  or 
fractured,  consequently  it  is  entirely  uufit  for 
seed. 

- - 

WHICH  REMINDS  ME. 


'[’he  Michigan  Farmer  thinks  that  good 
apples  will  be  worth  $7.  or  £8.  a  barrel  before 

Spring . . . 

Truk,  friend  Chatham  Courier,  the  cellar  of 
mauy  a  farm  house  has  caused  disease  which 
could  have  been  avoided  with  a  little  care 
A  load  of  earth,  daily,  hauled  in  for  pig¬ 
pens,  stable,  and  yards,  might  count  365  loads 
of  manure  yearly,  on  some  farms,  says  tie 

Conn.  Courant . . . 

It  is  said  thul  the  cultivation  of  peppermint 
is  a  success  in  certain  parte  of  the  South  and 
that  the  oilcan  be  produced  there  cheaper  than 

at  the  North . 

The  “Dairy,”  alluding  to  butter,  remarks 
that  the  packer  very  often  sells  inferior 
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goods  and  as  often  prevents  the  sale  of  a  better 

article  in  less  attractive  packages . 

The  same  journal  remarks  that  the  towel  is 
not  usually  included  among  dairy  utensils. 
But  it  is  really  a  very  important  one.  It  is 
used  ostensibly  for  the  promotion  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  but  is,  in  fact,  too  often  made  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this.  It  is  because  they  are  saturated 
with  grease  and  sour  milk  that  they  are  thus 
fragrant.  No  cold  water  and  soap  will  thor¬ 
oughly  cleanse  them.  Boiling  water  is  needed, 
and  the  cloths  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  rinsed  in  this, and  then  finished  in  cold  water 
before  they  are  hung  out  to  air.  This  is  oue  of 
the  great,  little  things  in  the  management  of 

the  dairy,  and  should  not  be  overlooked . 

The  Broadway  Flower-pot  while  advising 
the  Cow-pea  plant  for  ensilage,  says  that  it 
will  hardly  ripen  its  seeds  in  the  climate  of 
New  York.  What  is  the  useof  such  guessing? 
Five  years  ago  we  tested  the  leading  kinds 
and  found  that  several  of  the  best  to  produce 
foliage  would  fully  ripen  their  seeds  and  have 

time  to  spare . 

Eight  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  to  the  acre 
are  recommended  as  the  right  quantity  of 

seed  with  wheat . 

“W HY  does  a  man  dress  up  his  wife  for  other 
men  to  run  after  ?”  is  a  question  asked  by 

Puck . . 

Loudon  says:  “A  gravelly  soil  isolated  so  as 
not  to  lie  supplied  with  water  from  higher 
grounds,  is  of  all  others  the  most  suitable  for 
a  suburban  villa,  and  though  uot  so  suitable 
for  a  kitchen  garden  as  a  sandy  or  loarnj 
soil,  yet,  as  a  suflicient  portion  of  soil,  what- 
every  may  be  its  earths,  may  always  be  im¬ 
proved  so  as  to  render  it  lit  for  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  for 

building  on  should  never  be  rejected” . 

The  Herald  says  that  English  Sparrows 
make  delicious  pot-pies . 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  RASPBERRIES. 


TWENTY-FIVE  STATES  HEARD  PROM. 

RURAL  SUBSCRIBERS’  CHOICE  OF 
VARIETIES. 

Arkansas. 

Altus,  Franklin  Co.— Strawberries:  Crys¬ 
tal  City  and  Black  Defa’auce  for  early;  Wil¬ 
son  aud  Crescent  for  medium  and  late.  Rasp¬ 
berries:— black,  Doolittle,  Gregg  and  Seneca: 
red,  Turner  and  Brandywine.  c.  h.  g. 

Canada. 

Fish  Creek,  Out.— Strawberries:— early, 
Crescent;  late,  Mt.  Vernon  and  a  seedling  of 
Matthew  Crawford’s  Cornelia,  the  latest  and 
most  productive  here  of  all  late  strawberries. 
Strawberries  for  home  use  or  market: — Daniel 
Boone  and  Cumberland  Triumph.  Rasp¬ 
berries  :-Higldand  Hardy  for  early,  and  Cutli- 
bort  for  late.  j.  l. 

Connecticut. 

Middletown,  Middlesex  Co.  —  Straw¬ 
berries:  —  early.  Crescent,  for  market, 
Duncan  for  high  quality  in  narrow  rows. 
Medium :  —  Charles  Downing,  Cumberland 
Triumph.  Late: — Kentucky,  Mount  Vernon. 
Raspberries: — black,  early,  Souhegan;  late, 
Gregg;  red,  early,  Hausell,  late,  Shaffer. 

r.  m.  a. 

South  Glastonbury,  Hartford  Co.-Straw¬ 
berry  for  early  market: — Crescent;  for  family 
use,  Miner’s  Prolific;  late  market,  Manchester; 
late, for  family  use, Manchester.  Raspberries  for 
early  market,  Souhegan  aud  Marlboro;  early, 
for  family  use,  Souhegan  and  Hausell;  for  late 
market,  Gregg  and  Cutkbert;  for  late  family 
use,  Gregg  and  Cuthbert.  Blackberries. — 
early,  for  market  and  family  use,  Early  Har¬ 
vest;  lute,  for  market  and  family  use,  Sny¬ 
der.  J".  H.  H. 

Illinois. 

Belvidere,  Boone  Co. — I  have  20  varieties 
of  strawberries  aud  all  the  new  varieties.  I 
prefer  Crescent  for  early  and  Captain  Jack 
for  late.  Among  raspberries  1  prefer  Gregg 
and  Turner.  e.  l.  l. 

Bunker  Hill,  Maeoupiu  C'o.— Strawber¬ 
ries:— Downer’s  Prolific  for  early,  and  Man¬ 
chester  for  lute.  The  latter  has  one  fault — 
its  foliage  sun-burns.  Raspberries: — black, 
Tyler  for  early;  Mammoth  Cluster  or 
Gregg  for  lute:  red,  Turner;  Souhegan 
promises  well,  being  very  thrifty,  G.  D. 

Centralia,  Marion  Co. — Of  strawberries  I 
prefer  the  Crescent  for  early,  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  for  late,  both  for  market  and  home 
use.  Among  raspberries,  I  like  best  the  Tur¬ 
ner  for  early  and  the  Cuthbert  for  lute. 

G.  w,  ST.  J. 


Onaroa,  Iroquois  Co.— Strawberries  for 
market  and  home  use:— Bid  well  for  early,  aud 
Miner’s  Prolific  for  late.  Raspberries  for 
market: — Souhegan  and  Gregg,  and  for  home 
use.  Turner  and  Souhegan.  j  b.  c. 

Rock  Falls,  Whitesides  Co. — The  best 
early  strawberries  for  market  or  family  use 
on  our  light  soil  are  Crescent  and  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing  (mixed).  Best  late  for  market,  Glendale, 
and  for  family,  Mt.  Vernon.  Best  early  red 
raspberry,  Turner;  best  late,  Cuthbert.  The 
only  black-cap  uot  diseased  is  the  Gregg. 
Caroline  becomes  more  popular  every  year 
for  market  or  family  use.  G.  w. 

Villa  Ridge,  Pulaski  Co. — Strawberries 
for  market:  —  early.  Crescent;  late,  C’apt. 
Jack.  For  home  use: — Dowuiug  for  early, 
Capt.  J ack  for  late.  H.  R.  w. 

Wyoming,  Stark  Co. — Strawberries  for 
home  use:— Bidwell  for  early;  Sharpless  fol¬ 
iate;  Wilson  s  Albany  for  iate  market  and 
Charles  Downing  for  early.  Raspberries : — 
Hansel!  for  early  home  use,  and  Shaffer’s 
Colossal,  Cuthbert  and  Gregg  for  late.  b.  t. 

Indiana. 

Demtng,  Hamilton  Co. — Strawberries: — 
Miner's  Prolific  and  Crescent.  Raspberries : — 
Mammoth  Cluster  for  late  and  for  earlv,a  local 
seedling,  that  is  eight  or  ten  days  earlier  than 
Mammoth  Cluster.  T.  E.  b. 

La  Grange,  LaG range  Co. — Strawberries: 
—Green’s  Seedling  aud  Sharpless  for  home 
use,  and  Crescent  and  Longfellow  for  market. 
Raspberries: — Davison's  Thornless  aud  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  for  home  use  and  Tyler  and 
Gregg  for  market.  The  Charles  Downing 
Strawberry  is  a  failure  here.  N.  s. 

Terre  Haute.  Vigo  Co. — After  a  ti-lal 
of  40  varieties  of  strawberries  I  should  select 
for  market,  Manchester  and  Miner’s  Prolific, 
and  forborne  use.  Manchester  and  Longfellow; 
that  is,  for  my  soil,  a  sandy  loam.  Among 
several  others  that  I  highly  esteem  are  Jersey 
Queen,  Golden  Defiance.  Champion,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph  and  GleLdale.  j.  a.  f. 

Iowa. 

Ag’l  College,  Ames,  Stony  Co.— For 
home  use  and  market  our  six  best  strawber¬ 
ries,  all  things  considered,  are  Wilson,  Cres¬ 
cent,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Chas.  Downing,  Green 
Prolific  and  Kentucky.  j.  l.  b. 

Chapin,  Franklin  Co. — Strawberries: — The 
James  Vick  for  early,  and  the  New'  Atlantic 
for  late.  Raspberries : — The  Cuthbert  for  late, 
and  the  Early  Red  Hausell  for  early,  s.  w. 

Glen  wood,  Mills  Co. — Strawberries  for 
market:— Crescent  and  Miner’s  Prolific;  for 
family  use:  Bidwell  and  Manchester.  Rasp¬ 
berries: — Souhegan  and  Gregg;  Turner  aud 
Cuthbert;  Blackberries:— Snyder,  Taylor’s 
Prolific.  a.  c.  s. 

Kansas. 

Netawaka,  Jackson  Co. — I  prefer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  of  berries  for  market  aud 
home  Strawberries  for  market: — Crescent, 
Windsor  Chief.  Strawberries  for  home  use :— 
Cumberland  Triumph.  Manchester;  Rasp¬ 
berries  for  murket  or  home  use: — Souhegan, 
Gregg.  j  h.  j. 

Kentucky. 

Princeton,  Caldwell  Co.— Strawberries:— 
early.  Crystal  City,  Crescent;  medium,  Chas. 
Downing,  Wilson’s  Albany;  late,  Kentucky, 
Mt.  Vernon.  There  are  possibly  other  varie¬ 
ties  that  would  do  as  well  here.  Cumberland 
Triumph  does  well,  but  is  uot  sufficiently 
productive  for  market  purposes.  Bidwell  and 
Capt.  Jack  are  worthless  with  me.  Raspber¬ 
ries: — the  red  raspberry  is  much  mere  profit¬ 
able  here  than  the  black-caps.  The  latter 
winter-kill  badly,  while  the  Brandywine  is  as 
hardy  as  the^’edar,  having  successfully  with¬ 
stood  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  below-  zero 
in  this  locality.  I  would  recommend  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Timior  us  the  two  best  kinds  for  this 
county  so  far  as  yet  tested.  I  am,  however, 
of  the  impression  that  the  Cuthbert  would  do 
equally  well,  if  not  better  here.  a.  b.  c. 

Maine. 

Hancock,  Buckport  Co.— Strawberries:— 
for  early  aud  medium,  I  should  say  Wilson’s 
Albany;  for  late,  Col.  Cheney,  Michigan  Seed¬ 
ling,  Triomphe  de  Gaud  aud  Kentucky.  The 
Crescent  is  very  good  for  medium.  The  best 
keeping  kinds  and  the  best  for  shipping  long 
distances  are  Kentucky  aud  Col.  Cheney.  For 
home  use  1  prefer  Green  Prolific  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Seedling.  In  our  market  the  Kentucky 
and  Col.  Cheney  sell  the  best,  because  they 
are  large  aud  keep  well.  Of  raspberries, 
Naomi  does  the  best  with  me.  It  winter-kills 
however,  in  the  opeu  field.  Raspberries  do 
not  pay  well  here.  w.  h.  c. 

Maryland. 

DENTON, Caroline  Co. — Strawberries: — early. 
Crescent  and  Wilson;  medium.  Crescent  and 
Cumberland;  lute,  Cumberland  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  For  a  siugle  variety  Cumberland  is 
best  all  the  time.  Raspberries : — Cuthbert 


among  the  reds  and  Gregg  among  the 
blacks.  j.  w.  k. 


Massachusetts. 


Amherst,  Hampshire  Co. — Best  strawber¬ 
ries  for  home  use: — early.  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph,  Downer’s  Prolific;  medium,  Charles 
Dowuiug,  Miner’s  Prolific;  late.  Sharpless  and 
Kentucky.  For  near  market  I  w  ould  substitute 
Crescent  for  Downer’s.  L.  w.  G. 

Amherst,  Hampshire  Co. — Best  early  straw¬ 
berries: — Crescent  and  Duchess:  medium, 
Sharpless  and  Miner’s  Prolific;  late,  Manches¬ 
ter  and  Golden  Defiance.  These  have  proved 
the  most  profitable  in  this  vicinity,  s.  T.  m. 

Ashland,  Middlesex  Co. — Strawberries: — 
Chas.  Dow  ning  and  Sharpless.  For  home  use 
I  would  add  Herey  Davis.  The  Sliarpless 
stauds  the  drought  best  of  all.  Raspberries : — 
Highland  Hardy.  Brandywine,  and  Mammoth 
Cluster,  for  black-caps.  Grapes: — Lindley 
and  Concord.  j.  h.  e. 

West  Northfield,  Franklin  Co.— Among 
strawberries  the  Crescent  is  the  best  early 
berry  for  market,  and  the  Manchester  is  the 
best  late.  Cutter’s  Seedling  and  Bidwell  are 
best  for  home  use.  Among  red  raspberries, 
Turner  is  the  best  early  sort,  and  Cuthbert  the 
best  late.  Tyler  is  the  best  early  black  kind, 
and  Gregg  the  best  late.  s.  c. 

Michigan. 

C oopersv ille,  Ottawa  Co. — Strawberries: 
V  ilson  and  Sharpless  for  market ;  Champion 
and  Sharpless  for  home  use.  Raspberries  for 
market: — black,  Doolittle  and  Gregg:  red, 
Philadelphia  aud  Cuthbert.  Raspberries  for 
home  use:— black,  Doolittle  and  Black  Cane; 
red,  Turner  and  Cuthbert.  T.  w. 

Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  Co. — Strawberries: 
—early  ,  Cowiug’s  Seedling  and  Seneca  Queen; 
medium.  Wilson’s,  Cumberland  Triumph; 
late.  Sharpless  and  Kentucky.  Black  Rasp¬ 
berries: — early,  Souhegan  or  Tyler;  late,  Ohio 
Black-cap  and  Gregg  for  distant  market. 

C.  W.  G. 

Nebraska. 

Brownville,  Nemaha  Co.  —  Straw-berry 
for  money: — the  Old  Wilson’s  Albany:  six 
next  best:  — Crescent,  Bidwell,  Sharpless, 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Kentucky,  Capt.  Jack. 
Red  raspberries:— Early  Prolific,  Cuthbert. 
Black-caps:  —  Doolittle,  Gregg.  The  “Ne¬ 
maha,”  a  native  Nebraska  seedling  which  I 
have  used  2o  years,  is  better  than  Gregg  for 
this  region,  r.  w.  f. 

New-  Hampshire. 

KEEXE,C'heshireCo. — Strawberries: — early, 
Charles  Downing;  late,  Manchester  for  home 
use;  Crescent  for  early  and  Manchester  fol¬ 
iate,  for  market.  Mount  Vernon,  Windsor 
Chief  and  Miner's  Prolific  are  also  valued 
highly.  Shnrpltss  and  Bidwell  are  uot  popu¬ 
lar.  Big  Bob,  a  big  humbug.  Jersey  Queen, 
a  splendid  berry  under  high  culture.  Soil  a 
sandy  loan.  M.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

Bridgeton,  Cumberland  Co. — Strawber¬ 
ries:  early,  Wilson  and  Crescent;  medium, 
Sharpless  and  Miner’s  Prolific;  late,  Kentucky 
and  Sharpless.  Raspberries:— Brandywine 
and  Mammoth  Cluster.  x.  f.  b. 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.— Straw¬ 
berries  for  home  use: — Bidwell.  Sharpless, 
Manchester,  Warren,  Miner’s  Prolific,  Mt. 
Vernon;  for  market:— Manchester,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Crescent,  Champion,  Glendale,  Capt. 

Jftek.  j.  x.  L. 

Milburn,  Essex  Co. — Strawberries: — 
early.  Crescent  and  Bidwell ;  medium,  Sharp- 
less  aud  Chas.  Downing;  late,  Manchester  and 
Jersey  Queen.  Downing  is  the  best  of  all. 
The  best  to  fertilize  the  Manchester  with,  are 
Bidwell,  Sharpless  and  Downing  Raspber¬ 
ries: — for  home  use,  Caroline,  being  hardy, 
and  productive.  The  blight  affects  all  more 
or  less  except  Caroline.  j,  b.  r. 

Montclair,  Essex  Co. — Strawberries: — 
early,  for  home  use,  Duncan  and  Crescent; 
for  market.  Crescent  and  Miner's  Prolific; 
medium,  for  home  use,  Dowuiug  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph;  market,  Downing,  Miner  and 
Bidwell;  late,  for  home,  Manchester,  Jersey 
Queen  aud  Sharpless;  late,  for  maiket,  Sharp- 
less,  Manchester  aud  Jersey  Queen  Best  early 
raspberry.  Early  Prolific;  medium  and  late, 
Caroline  and  Montclair  for  home  use.  e.  w. 
New  York. 

Amenia,  Dutchess  Co. -Of  12  varieties  of 
Strawberries  tested  for  home  use,  I  prefer 
Charles  Downing  and  Bidwell.  p.  b.  p. 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co. — Strawberries:— 
early.  Duchess  and  Bidwell;  medium.  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph  aud  Sharpless;  late,  Ken¬ 
tucky  aud  Glendale.  I  can't  speak  too  highly 
of  Duetuss  and  Cumberland  Triumph.  Rasp¬ 
berries:— early,  black.  Davison’s  Thornless; 
late,  black,  Gregg;  early,  red,  Philadelphia; 
late,  Cuthbert;  yellow,  Caroline;  purple, 
New  Rochelle.  K.  p.  p. 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co. — SiXbest  strawberries 
for  both  home  and  market  for  this  section;— 


Crescent,  Bidwell,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Sharpless,  New  Dominion  and  Manchester, 
ripening  here  this  season  in  about  the  order 
named.  s.  D.  w. 

Groton  City,  Tompkins  Co. — Straw-berries 
for  home  use: — Charles  Downing  and  Wilson. 
Raspberries:— Turner  and  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter.  G.  A.  B. 

Hume,  Allegany  Co. — Strawberries: — Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph  for  early,  and  Manchester 
if  set  in  the  Fall;  otherwise,  I  would  name 
Mount  Vernon  for  late.  For  market.  Crescent 
for  early,  and  Glendale  for  late.  Raspberries: 
Tyler  and  Gregg  among  the  black-caps,  and 
Turner  and  Cuthbert  among  the  reds.  e.  h. 

Neweurg,  Dutchess  Co. — Strawberries: — 
Crescent,  Duchess,  Downing,  Sbarpless,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Miner’s  Prolific,  Raspberries: — Cuth¬ 
bert,  red:  Gregg,  black.  This  is  for  profit 
without  regard  to  quality.  With  the  old  care 
and  cultivation  once  given,  I  believe  that  the 
Hudson  River  Antwerp  will  yet  prove  most 
profitable.  It  is  certainly  the  most  prolific 
and  has  not  “run  out.”  B. 

Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co. — Strawberries: — ear¬ 
ly.  Wilson  and  Crescent:  medium,  James  Vick 
and  Manchester:  late.  Sharpless  and  Mount 
Vernon.  Raspberries: — black,  Great  Miami, 
now-  called  Ohio,  Souhegan  and  Mammoth 
Cluster;  red.  Rose’s  Seedling,  Early  Prolific 
and  Reliance.  a.  r. 

Rochester,  Monroe  Co.— Strawberries :— 
Cumberland  Triumph  and  Hart's  Minnesota 
for  early ;  Wilson  and  Manchester  for  medium, 
and  Jucunda  and  Cumberland  for  late.  All  of 
the  above,  except  Jucunda.  do  well  on  various 
soil  .  but  Jucunda  must  have  a  rich  clay  soil. 
If  I  could  pick  my  sod  and  should  plant  exten¬ 
sively  for  market,  Wilson  and  Jucunda  would 
be  the  two  varieties  I  should  select  They 
are  both  good  shippers,  which  is  a  prime  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  market  berry.  If  I  were 
located  near  a  good  market  I  should  add 
Cumberland  for  a  third,  and  think  I  should 
plant  no  others  for  monev-making,  although 
I  should  never  give  up  trying  the  new  ones 
that  appeared  to  have  merit.  Our  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  would  find  it  to  their  profit  to  try  such 
new  ones  as  come  well  recommended,  for 
their  special  requirements,  a  half  dozen  plants 
even  at  higher  prices  rather  than  plant  by 
the  acre  varieties  of  which  they  have  had  no 
personal  test.  I  consider  Highland  Hardy 
the  best  early  raspberry,  although  w  e  need  a 
very  much  better  one,  and  Cuthbert  the  best 
late  one.  .  g_ 

Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.— Straw  berries:— 
Crescent,  Wilson,  Miner’s  Prolific  and  Capt. 
Jack.  The  last  has  proved  the  most  profit¬ 
able  with  me — soil  a  strong,  clayey  loam.  On 
sandy-  soil  the  Jack  is  not  a  success.  Raspber¬ 
ries:— black,  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg. 
The  old-fashioned  Doolittle  is  also  a  good 
variety.  n.  r. 

W atertown,  Jefferson  Co. — Strawberries; 
—early,  Bidwell  and  Nicanor;  medium,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Albany  and  Charles  Downing;  late, 
Emily’s  White  and  Kentucky.  Raspberries,' 
Tyler  for  early  and  Gregg  for  late.  d.  s.  m. 

Westbcry  Station,  Queens  Co.— The  best 
two  strawberries  for  family  use  are  Sharp¬ 
less  and  Cumberland  Triumph.  The  best  two 
raspberries  for  the  same  purpose  are  Cuth¬ 
bert  and  Caroline.  Blackberries:— Missouri 
Mammoth  and  Snyder.  X. 


Coe  Ridge,  Cuyahoga  Co.— Strawberries 
for  home  use :— Duchess  for  early;  Kentucky 
for  late;  Charles  Downing  and  Green  Prolific 
for  medium.  For  market:— Crescent  for  early, 
aud  Kentucky  for  late.  Raspberries:— Davi¬ 
son’s  Thornless  for  early,  Doolittle  for  me¬ 
dium.  Lost  Rubies  and  Caroline  are  also  ex¬ 
tent.  A.  m.  c. 

Oxford,  Butler  Co.— Six  best  strawberries 
for  home  and  market:  eurly,  Wilson,  Cres- 
sent;  medium,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Chas. 
Dowuiug;  late,  Kentucky,  Glendale.  Rasp¬ 
berries:— early,  Turner,  red;  Doolittle,  black; 
late,  Cuthbert,  red;  Gregg,  black,  waldo. 

Pennsylvania. 


Annin,  McKean  Co..— Strawberries,  James 
Vick  and  Wilson’s  Albany  both  for  home 
use  and  market:  Raspberries .- — Gregg  and 
Mammoth  Cluster.  w  p  T 

lorry,  Erie  Co, —  Strawberries:  —  earlv, 
Atlautic;  late.  Crescent.  Raspberries: — earlv, 
Hausell;  late,  Cuthbert.  e.  a. 

Mansfield,  Tioga  Co.— So  far  as  I  know, 
the  two  bc>t  early  straw  berries  are  Crescent 
and  Bidwell;  the  two  best  medium,  Charles 
Downing  and  Wilson’s  Albany;  the  two  best 
late,  Glendale  and  Wiudor  Chief,  to  which 
may  be  added  Sharpless.  The  last  is  a  splen¬ 
did  variety,  unsurpassed  in  foliage  aud  fruit, 
but  I  think  it  requires  higher  culture  than 
any  of  the  others.  For  market— which  is  near 
by— I  have  always  raised  the  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Wilson’s  Albany  and  Downer’s  Prolific, 
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the  three  varieties  being  all  mixed  together 
and  in  matted  rows.  This  is  for  main  crop, 
and  I  like  the  plan,  as  the  berries  seem  to  hold 
out  better  in  size.  The  best  early  red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  the  Turner.  It  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak, 
and  holds  the  same  place  among  raspberries 
that  the  Bartlett  does  among  pears, or  the  Con¬ 
cord  among  grapes.  I  give  it  no  protection 
whatever, and  it  stands  the  coldest  Winter  un¬ 
harmed,  though  the  mercury  often  goes  from 
25  to  30  degrees  below  zero.  I  keep  them 
pinched  back,  using  no  stakes,  and  the  finest 
rove  of  fruit  1  have  on  my  place  is  a  row  of 
the  TurnerRaspberry.  The  best  late  red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  Shaffer’s  Colossal.  It  is  also  perfect¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer  of  fine. large  ber¬ 
ries.  The  Cuthbert  was  killed  back  pretty 
badly  last  Winter  for  the  first  time,  which  is 
all  the  fault  I  can  find  with  it  as  a  first-class 
ate  red  raspberry.  The  Herstine  is  here  ut¬ 
terly  worthless,  while  the  Clarke,  though  a 
well-flavored  fruit,  is  too  tender.  For  the  best 
early  black  raspberry,  I  am  trying  Tyler  and 
Souhegan,  but  they  have  not  fruited  yet.  The 
best  late  black  raspberry  is  the  Mammoth 
Cluster.  The  Gregg  is  later;  but  it  is  inclined 
to  be  a  little  tender.  a.  s. 

Harrisburg,  Dauphin  Co. — Charles  Down¬ 
ing  and  Kentucky  are  the  most  satisfactory 
strawberries  here  for  market;  Bidwell  is  good 
for  near  market,  and  Cumberland  Triumph 
only  fair.  The  Cuthbert  Raspberry  is  grand, 
large,  handsome  and  good.  Souhegan  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  an  early  black-cap  Hansell,  etc. , 
have  notyet  fruited.  Herstine  fair  only.j.Mcr. 

Tyrone,  Blair  Co. — For  home  use  I  think 
Cumberland  Triumph  is  preferred  here. 
Capt.  Jack,  Crescent  and  Col.  Cheney  have 
been  equally  prolific  and  flue  sortsfor  market. 
Miner’s  Prolific  is  equal  to  any,  but  dull  in 
color:  endures  heat  and  drought  wonderfully 
well.  Manchester  has  done  wonders  in  tbe 
first  season  of  trial,  and  Indiana  (salmon- 
colored  all  over  and  all  through)  is  equally 
vigorous  and  seems  equally  productive  of  very 
beautiful  berries.  As  to  raspberries,  we 
don’t  value  earliness.  Earliness  comes  from 
the  East  and  South  through  grocers.  Our 
sales  are  freest  when  the  early  supply  has  de¬ 
clined  or  ceased.  Gregg  is  our  stand-by,  with 
a  few  Antwerps  (mostly  Clarke  and  a  local 
seedling)  for  those  who  desire  their  fragrance 
and  excellence  for  raspberry  jam,  using  cur¬ 
rant  juice  to  tone  up  in  acidity.  Doolittle  has 
been  the  best  and  earliest.  w.  G.  w. 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co. — We  consider 
the  Sharpless  and  Cumberland  Triumph 
sufficient  for  any  family  in  our  county;  so 
much  for  strawberries.  For  a  red  Raspberry, 
we  prefer  the  Reliance;  for  a  black,  tbe 

Gregg.  J>  H- 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Tance  Co. — Strawberries: — 
Crescent  and  Bidwell,  for  early;  Sharpless 
and  Wilson,  for  medium;  and  Kentucky  and 
Glendale,  for  late.  M-  B-  p- 

Williambboro,  Vance  Co.— After  four 
years’  trial  of  about  30  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  my  household  prefer  Cumberland 
Triumph  and  Sharpless  to  any  others  that  we 
have  tested.  Of  Raspberries,  Cuthbert  and 
Philadelphia  are  preferred.  A.  B.  e. 

Rhode  Island. 

Asha  way,  Washington  Co.— Strawberries: 
—early,  New'  Jersey  Scarlet  and  Crescent: 
medium.  Wilson’s  Albany  and  Sharpie®;  late, 
Manchester  and  Kentucky.  Raspberries: 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Cuthbert.  P.  w.  B. 

Woonsocket,  Providence  Co. — Best  straw¬ 
berries  for  family  and  market:— Sharpless, 
Charles  Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Miner’s  Prolific,  Mount  Vernon  and  Jersey 
Queen.  Best  raspberries :— Brinckle’s  Orange 
and  Superb  for  family  use;  Cuthbert  for  mar¬ 
ket.  F-  E>  u 

South  Carolina. 

Aiken,  Aiken  Co. — Strawberries:  V  il- 
son’s  Albany  and  Manchester;  for  home  use 
add  Monarch  of  the  West.  Raspberries  do 
poorly  here.  Cuthbert  Las  proved  as  desira 

ble  as  any.  s-  s- 

Vermont. 

Newport,  Orleans  Co. — Strawberries: 
early,  Crescent,  Wilson;  medium,  Manches 
ter;  late,  Kentucky  and  Windsor  Chief 
Raspberries,  red,  Turner  and  Clarke,  black¬ 
cap,  Doolittle.  T.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 

Newbern,  Pulaski  Co. — Two  best  straw¬ 
berries,  early,  Wilson’s  Albany  and  Mon¬ 
arch  of  tbe  West;  medium,  Cumberland 
Triumph  and  Sbarplcss;  late,  Glendale  and 
Kentucky.  Raspberries Philadelphia  and 
Gregg.  H-  L-  w 

Walkerton,  King  and  Queens  Co., 
Strawberries  for  market;  Charles  Downing, 
Miner’*  Prolific.  For  home  use,  i!  restricted 
to  two  kinds,  after  a  trial  of  40  sorts,  1  would 
select  Cgyst^  Pity  because  here  it  is  the 


earliest  of  all  and  fairly  productive;  and 
Sbarplcss,  because  it  possesses  the  greatest 
number  of  desirable  qualities.  Among  tbe  late 
berries  Jersey  Queen  would  be  equally  de- 
sirable.if  it  was  as  productive  as  Sharpless.  J.G. 

W  isconsin. 

Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  Co.— Strawberries  for 
market  and  profit: — YV  ilson’s  Albany,  first, 
last  and  every  time;  for  family  use,  Duchess 
and  Green  Prolific.  Raspberries  for  market: 
Philadelphia  and  Mammoth  Cluster;  for  table 
use  Turner  is  best  of  all.  Cuthbert  comes 
next,  and  then  Manchester  and  Finch.  Sharp- 
less  is  worthless  on  our  soil.  c.  P. 

Merbimack.  Sauk  Co.— After  35  years’ ex¬ 
perience  in  cultivating  strawberries,  I  would 
choose,  for  early,  Green  Prolific:  Wilson’s  Al¬ 
bany  for  market,  and  Kentucky  for  late  fami¬ 
ly  use.  For  eamiing  I  prefer  a  local  seedling 
named  Merrimack.  H.  m.  j. 
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Canada. 

Stratford,  Out.,  Sept.  33. — This  is  the 
worst  year  Canada  has  known  for  a  long 
time,  if  not  the  wost  in  her  history.  The  long, 
wet  season  prevented  much  growth  and 
ruined  the  Fall  wheat,  most  of  w  hich  is  about 
fit  for  chicken  feed  and  very  little  of  that. 
Potatoes  were  almost  ruined  by  tbe  rot, 
though  Ontario,  Peerless,  Chili,  White  Star 
and  Blush  escaped  almost  altogether.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  darker  the  color  of  the  tuber 
the  less  it  suffers  as  a  rule.  The  flat,  round 
potatoes,  such,  for  instance,  as  Dunmore, 
Snowflake  and  others,  were  a  long  way  the 
w  orst,  there  being  liurdly  enough  good  tubers 
to  show  what  they  were  like.  The  long  white, 
kidney -shaped  kinds,  such  as  V  hito  Star, 
were  but  little  affected.  The  Blush  w'as  al¬ 
most  free  from  rot.  In  my  tests,  which  in¬ 
cluded  some  30  varieties,  Chicago  Market  gave 
the  highest  yield— at  the  rate  of  423  bushels 
per  acre,  with  ordinary  garden  culture.  Land 
very  stiff  clay.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  desi¬ 
rable  kind,  as  the  quality  is  fine  and  the  yield 
was  also  greater  than  any  last  year.  Tbe 
tubers  are  of  good  size  with  but  few  small 
ones.  C.  m.  Y. 

Colorado. 

Mancor,  La  Plata  Co.,  Sept.  23.— All  kinds 
of  crops  have  done  remarkably  well  in  our 
little  valley  this  season.  Wheat  will  average 
25  and  oate  40  bushels,  per  acre.  We  do  not 
raise  corn  as  a  crop,  the  altitude  (6,000  foet) 
being  too  great.  Grain  sells  here  at  2%  cents 
per  pound.  We  like  tbe  Rural  very  much. 
Thanks  for  seed  sent.  Had  the  first  hard  frost 
on  the  night  of  September  20th.  b.  k.  w. 

Idaho. 

Idaho  City,  Boise  Co.,  Sept.  12.— Fanners 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  thrashing;  the  yield  is 
about  medium ;  wheat,  25;  barley,  from  30  to 
40,  and  oats  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Small  fruits  were  abundant  except  black¬ 
berries,  which  were  an  entire  failure.  Apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries,  light  crops; 
peaches  a  total  failure,  trees  being  badly  in¬ 
jured  the  past  Winter.  I  rented  my  farm 
and  hence  am  not  able  to  report  results  as  to 
seeds  sent,  except  potatoes;  will  report  as  to 
them.  M-  B-  M- 

Indiana. 

Alma,  Whitley  Co.,  Sept  26.— We  have 
had  a  very  unfavorable  season  for  most  crops. 
Wheat  was  about  %  of  an  average  crop.  Corn 
light  at  best,  w-as  badly  injured  by  frost  on 
the  mornings  of  the  9,  10  and  1 1  of  this  month. 
Oats  and  potatoes  good  Hay  ditto.  Apples 
about  half  a  crop.  Peaches  none.  Pears  and 
small  fruits  good.  Seeding  about  all  done. 

A.  B.  G. 

Indian  Territory. 

Cherokee,  August  22. — Com  is  selling  for 
35  cents  per  bushel ;  peaches,  $3  to  $4.  Crops 
of  all  kinds  good,  B-  M-  J- 

Kaunas. 

Chanute  Neosho  Co.,  Sept  12. — For  three 
or  four  days  it  has  been  very  cold  and  dry ; 
some  threats  of  rain.  Vegetation  all  dried 
up;  pastures  short  and  will  have  to  feed 
a  month  earlier  than  for  years  past.  Com 
good,  but  not  so  good  as  last  year. 
Some  fields  poor  aud  weedy,  owing  to  a  wet 
June  and  very  dry  August  and  September. 
Flax,  light.  Castor  Beans,  very  light.  Broom 
corn,  mostly  good.  Early  potatoes  very  good; 
late  crops  will  bo  very  short  owing  to  the  late 
dry  weather,  Apples  not  very  plenty.  Poaches 
ditto.  A  good  quantity  of  bay  put  up.  Cattle 
doing  well,  and  are  hold  high.  The  wet 
weather  of  June  destroyed  most  of  the 
Rural  seeds.  From  one  small  Blush  Potato 
of  eight  eyes,  1  received  12pouuds  of  lino  oues. 


after  having  been  tramped  down  by  cattle 
and  the  little  girls  hoed  up  every  one  of  them. 

V.  P.  c. 

Irving,  Marshall  Co.-Crops  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  In  a  lew  cases  Winter  wheat  went  50 
bushels  per  acre.  One  piece  of  Spring  wheat 
reported  to  have  yielded  35  bushels  Oats 
averaged  40  bushels.  Com  will  mature  this 
month;  about  an  average  crop.  No  frost 
yet.  Our  county  is  justly  noted  for  its  Broom 
Cora.  In  this' township  there  were  shipped 
last  Fall  about  500  tons,  aud  the  crop  of  ‘88 
will  exceed  the  above  about  100  tons.  Prices 
are  as  follows:  Wheat,  65  and  70  cents;  corn 
35  cents;  oats,  18  cents;  rye,  28  cents;  hogs, 
$4.10;  cattle  from  $2  50  to  $4  00.  e.  n.  c. 

lawn. 

Decatur,  Decatur  Co.,  Sept.  20. — Crops 
are  better  than  they  promised  to  be  at  one 
time.  Cora  will  need  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
good  weather.  Old  com  worth  00  cents;  oats, 
20  cents;  butter,  15  cents;  bay,  a  very  large 
crop  and  very'  little  demand.  Potatoes  25 
cents  and  good;  hogs,  flat;  cattle,  auy  price  a 
man  has  tbe  conscience  to  ask;  steers  for  feod- 
iug,  $3.50  per  100  lbs. ;  spring  calves.  $8  to  $15; 
milch  cows  $35  away  up;  colts  ready  to  wean, 
from  $30  to  $60  and  over.  I  think  wo  enjoyed 
last  week’s  paper  better  than  any  one  we  have 

seen.  w-  Ci 

New  York. 

Glenville,  Schenectady  Co.,  Oct.  1.— 1 
read  the  Rural  New-Yorker  with  much  in¬ 
terest,  and  especially  that  department  which 
is  contributed  by  persons  from  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  stating  the  condition,  price,  etc., 
of  general  crops;  but  there  seems  to  be  one 
product  which  is  not  spoken  of,  viz,  Broom 
Com.  1  think  we  can  benefit  each  other  by 
reporting  through  the  medium  of  the  Rural 
the  condition,  quantity  and  quality  of  this 
crop.  For  this  section,  it  is  very  light  and  in¬ 
ferior-brush  short  and  rough  and  much  of  it 
injured  by  frost,  perhaps  30  [per  cent.  It  is 
not  very  extensively’  grown  here.  Along  tho 
Mohawk  the  average  area  would  be  about  25 
acres  per  grower.  The  price  talked  of  as  yet 
for  the  new  crop  is  unsettled ;  wo  expect  to 
get  about  eight  cents  for  the  best,  and  much 
less  for  tho  inferior  sort.  The  crop  is  about 
half  gat  hered  at  this  time.  The  shortage  of 
crops  is  owing,  first,  to  drought,  aud  second, 
to  cold  weather.  The  com  has  not  matured 
or  “  ran  out”  as  the  old  farmers  say.  I  think 
if  a  man  has  a  fine,  smooth  lot  he  can  get  12 
cents  per  pound,  i.  e.,  if  the  yield  elsewhere  is 
no  better  than  here.  Now  who  will  please 
write  on  this  subject.  Hay  is  a  good  cropf 
but  there  is  more  clover  all  through  than 
usual;  best  hay  $12;  clover  $0.  Oats  fair; 45 
cents.  Rye  good;  78  cents  per  bushel.  Corn 
injured  about  three  per  cent,  by  frost.  Rota- 
toes  $1  per  barrel.  “  mohawk.” 

Ohio. 

North  Bass.— On  tbe  islands  of  Lake  Erie 
the  Catawba  and  Delaware  Grapes  have  been 
the  standards.  This  season  the  Catawba  is  a 
failure;  some  vineyards  will  not  average  100 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Delaware  leaves  have 
badly  mildewed;  there  has  not  been  foliage 
enough  to  ripen  the  grapes.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Miller’s  Station,  Crawford  Co.,  Sept  26. 
— Hay,  oats  and  potatoes  in  this  section  are 
good  crops.  Wheat,  buckwheat  about  half 
crops.  Cora  almost  a  failure,  caused  by  late 
planting  last  Spring  and  early  frost  this 
Fall.  _ J-  B-  B- 
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Colorado. 

Mangos,  La  Plata  Co.,  Sept.  28.— The 
Blush  Potato  sent  mo  was  frozen;  mail  train 
got  blockaded  in  crossing  the  Conojoes  range 
of  mountains.  The  Black- bearded  Centennial 
grew  nicely  and  yielded  well;  w  ill  get  several 
pounds  of  seed  from  the  two  papers  sown. 
Think  it  will  be  very  productive.  Only  two 
of  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  grew  ;.were  planted 
in  open  air  aud  are  now  only  four  inches 
high.  B-  F.  w. 

Illinois. 


Pontiac,  Livingstone  Co.,  Sept.  22. — I  dug 
my  potatoes  to-day ;  had  14  pounds  of  fair 
ones.  Planted  the  one  you  sent;  cut  it  into 
six  pieces;  late  frosts  cut  them  down,  and 
Killed  the  corn  nearly  to  the  ground.  Have 
22  ears  of  fair  size;  some  stalks  grew  very  tall 
und  large,  without  growing  uu  ear.  G.  Y. 

Rock  Falls,  Whitesides  Co.,  Aug.  31.— 
Planted  my  nine  eyes  of  Blush  Potatoes  April 
20  on  good  land  without  manure;  dug  them 
August  30,  all  ripe  and  nice;  72  potatoes,  16 
pounds.  My  Wysor  Cora  is  just  splendid, 
beginning  to  form  dent  now ;  hud  50  kernels, 
all  grew  but  one.  c>  L-  H* 

liauaas. 

Irving,  Marshall  Co.,  Sept,  23- — rI 'ho  yield 
of  my  Blush  Potatoes  was  98  potatoes,  53  | 


large  ones  and  46  small  ones;  weight  of  large, 

32  pounds;  small  ones,  11?$  lbs;  total,  48)i  lbs. 

I  had  for  seed  two  small  potatoes,  which 
made  nine  hills,  one  eye  to  each  hill.  Planted 
May  5  in  black  loam  on  creek  bottom,  culti¬ 
vated  flat  with  hoe.  E-  M-  c- 

Michigan. 

Eau  Claire,  Berrien  Co ,  Sept.  10.— I 
sowed  my  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat  on  sandy 
soil  in  four  rows  30  feet  long  and  10  inches  in 
width,  Sept  17,  Cut  the  wheat  July  14; 
weight  of  wheat  23  pounds.  I  counted 
40  heads  from  one  kernel  the  handsomest 
wheat  I  ever  saw.  I  sowed  prize  wheat  the 
same  time.  1  counted  five  heads  that  had  5.», 

51,  48  and  40  kernels  respectively.  Tbe  wheat, 
stood  four  feet  high.  E  B- 

Midland,  Midland  Co.,  Sept.  22.— My  Blush 
Potatoes  had  13  eyes;  cut  to  single  eyes, 
planted  in  drill  one  foot  apart  in  sandy  soil; 
hoed  them  twice;  dug  September  19th,  238 
weighing  89  pounds;  152  fair  eating  size.  I 
planted  my  White  Elephant  Potatoes,  single 
eyes,  and  dug  32  pounds.  I  planted  them 
again  and  dug  25  bushels, even,  though  40  hills 
were  drowned  out.  Crops  in  this  section  are 
almost  an  entire  failure,  except  hay.  Pota¬ 
toes,  80c.;  wheat,  $1;  corn,  70c.;  oats,  50c.; 
butter,  20c. ;  eggs,  18c.  J-  B-  J* 

Missouri. 

Austin,  Cass  Co.,  Aug.,  30.— My  two 
Blush  Potatoes  weighed  about  1  }£  ounce  each. 

I  planted  them  April  10  and  dug  August  29 
one-half  bushel  of  as  nice  potatoes  as  I  ever 
saw.  Tho  four  largest  weighed  three  pounds 
five  ounces.  1  am  very  proud  of  them.  My 
watermelons  were  small  but  very  sweet  and 
of  good  flavor.  Tbe  wheat  did  not  head.  The 
flower  seeds  did  not  come  up.  Seven  of  the 
grapes  came  up  but  I  did  not  save  them. 

c.  H.  w. 

New  Y  ork. 

Coopekstown,  Otsego  Co.,  Sept.  24.— The 
“Blush”  Potato  was  planted  sometime  iu 
May,  in  my  garden  without  any  fertilizer,  in 
nice  hills,  one  eye  in  each,  and  I  have  just 
dug  32  pounds  of  fine  potatoes;  12  of  the 
largest  weighed  11%  pounds,  30%  pounds  were 
large  enough  to  cat.  The  potato  planted* 
weighed  less  than  throe  ounces,  making  170% 
bushels  from  one.  m.  d.  e. 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  Sept.  25.—' The  flow 
ers  did  nicely ;  w  ere  admired  by  all.  F ourteen 
grapes  were  raised  from  the  seeds  sent.  One 
of  them  made  twro  feet  aud  nine  inches 
grow  th,  and  several  more  made  over  two  feet. 
The  Blush  Potatoes  also  grew  to  good  size  and 
weighed  when  dug — the  15th  of  the  month — 
30  pounds.  w-  p-  R- 

Troupsbuug,  Steuben  Co.,  Sept.  10.— 
Planted  my  Blush  Potato  May  7  in  common 
garden  soil,  cutting  it  into  11  pieces,  one  eye 
to  a  piece  in  a  hill.  Six  hills  only  grew. 
Yield,  30  pounds;  all  of  good  size.  Some  tops 
were  four  feet  long.  My  late  Rose  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  Blusli  yielded,  with  same 
culture,  three- and-a-hal  f  pounds  to  a  hill,  but 
rotted  badly,  while  the  Blushes  were  sound 
aud  hard.  Shoe-peg  Cora  vigorous  hut  too 
late  for  us.  R<  B* 

Ohio. 

Chardon.  Geauga  Co.,  Sept.  25.— We 
planted  the  Blush  Potato  cut  to  one  eye  to  u 
piece.  May  12,  dug  them  September  12;  got  42 
tubers  of  good  size.  Only  five  were  smaller 
than  the  one  planted.  Got  nine  Niagara 
Grape  vines  from  the  seeds  sent;  they  look 
well.  The  Shoe-peg  Cora  is  green  yet;  it  will 
not  succeed  here.  a.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

Miller’s  Station,  Crawford  Co.,  Sept.  26, 
—1  cut  my  Blush  Potato  into  10  pieces,  one 
eye  to  each  piece ;  planted  them  April  20  in 
dry,  gravelly  ground,  formerly  used  for  hog 
yard:  did  not  manure  them  at  all;  dug  them 
Sept.  21 ;  had  105  potatoes,  weighing  20  pounds; 
largest,  eight  ounces;  80  medium  size;  25  small 
ones.  Planted  Shoe-peg  Corn  May  12;  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  Buffalo  phosphate  in  each 
hill;  corn  grew  about  10  feet  high,  but  did  not 
make  good  roasting  ears.  Cut  it  up  Sept,  22 
after  frost  had  killed  it.  I  have  seven  Niagara 
Grape  vines.  B<  B- 

Y'irginia. 

Junction  P.  O.,  Hanover  Co.,  Sept.  4.— I 
think  the  Surprise  Wheat  aud  the  Shumaker 
may  suit  this  region.  The  Fultzo-Clawson 
produced  immense  heads  seveu  or  ight  inches 
loug  aud  uear  the  ground,  but  too  late  for  this 
climate;  straw  rusts  badly.  The  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  came  loo  late  for  sowing 
last  Fall.  c-  W-  D- 

Wisconsin- 

Plover,  Portage  Co.,  Sept.  25. — 1  received 
two  small  Blush  Potatoes  with  eight  eyes  in 
them ;  planted  in  eight  hills,  with  uo.mauure 
in  uiy  garden;  yield  30  pounds,  nearly  all 
good  potatoes.  Tho  Wysor  Corn  all  failed 
severe  frost  September  7,  8  and  9  ruined 
most  of  our  corn.  Perfection  VVutermelou 
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and  green  squash  all  ruined.  Sowed  Fultzo- 
Clawson  Wheat  last  Fall ;  it  grow  grandly,  but 
rusted  and  I  did  not  save  a  kernel.  Sowed 
Shoemaker  Wheat’ same  time;  grew  finely, 
and  have  again  sowed  the  seed  raised;  it  is  up 
and  looks  well.  Sowed  but  20  kernels  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat  last  Spring;  five 
beads  formed,  but  not  one  matured ;  have 
sowed  the  remainder  this  Fall.  Sowed  my 
Niagara  Grape  seed  in  a  raisin  box.  I  have 
15  plants  2},.j  to  four  inches  high;  look  well 
and  no  sign  of  mildew.  ‘‘Garden  Treasures’’ 
did  well ;  one  plant  has  leaves  somewhat  like 
a  grape;  has  tendrils  and  climbs;  it  is  two  feet 
high.  What  is  its  name  ?  [We  do  not  know. 
— Eds.]  I  prize  the  Rural  more  and  more  as 
I  carefully  read  it;  it  certainly  is  the  prince  of 
the  agricultural  journals.  O.  s. 

Schofield,  Marathon  Co.,  Sept,  23. — 
The  Niagara  Grape  germinated  and  grew 
out  died  before  the  second  leaf  made  its 
appearance.  The  Wysor  Coin  is  a  perfect 
failure;  only  one  ear  set  and  silked  out.  The 
Perfection  Watermelon  was  a  failure  owing 
to  the  cold,  wet  season.  Corn,  an  entire 
failure  in  this  county  owing  to  the  frosts  of 
September.  I  planted  my  Blush  Potatoes, 
weight  two  ounces,  in  good  sandy  soil  whence  I 
had  removed  a  pig  pen.  I  cut  them  one  eye 
to  the  piece,  making  six  hills;  dug  September 
3,  32  pounds  of  tubers,  140  tubers;  the  six 
largest  weighed  five  pounds  five  ounces  to  the 
eye;  100  were  marketable,  15  as  large  as  tho 
one  planted,  13  as  large  as  butternuts,  10  as 
large  as  good  sized  walnuts.  According  to 
the  Rural  measurement  of  land  this  is  at  tho 
rate  of  1,280%  bushels  per  acre.  s.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

•ME  HANDMAID  MOTH. 

II.  B.  S.  Rockport,  Ohio  sends  specimens  of 
worms  found  on  Black  Walnut  and  Hickory 
trees,  and  asks  the  name  and  history  of  the 
pests. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  worms  so  destructive  to  hickory  and 
walnut  trees  are  tho  larval  of  the  Handmaid 
Moth  (Datana  ministra,  Drury)  of  the  family 
Bombycidm.  They  are  readily  distinguished 
by  their  comparatively  large  size  and  their 
coloration,  but  still  more  so  by  tho  peculiar 
attitude  they  assumo  when  not  feeding,  both 
extremities  of  the  body  being  raised  and  the 
caterpillar  resting  only  upon  the  four  middle 
pairs  of  legs.  When  full-grown  they  are 
about  two  inches  long,  thinly  covered  with 
long,  soft,  whitish  hair,  black,  the  hotly  being 
ornamented  with  eight  narrow,  yellowish, 
longitudinal  lines.  The  pests  occur  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  and  as  they 
invariably  live  in  clusters  on  a  branch  they 
can  thus  readily  be  observed  and  destroyed 
before  they  have  done  much  mischief.  When 
full-grown  they  enter  the  ground  where  they 
change  into  a  brown,  naked  chrysalis.  The 
moth  which  issues  therefrom  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  of  a  light-brown  color  with  a  large, 
dark  spot  on  the  thorax  und  several  dark- 
brown,  narrow  lines  across  tho  fore-wings, 
the  hiud-wmgs  being  uniformly  pale  yellow, 
An  ichneumon  fly  greatly  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  this  species  and  the  many  larvas  that 
can  be  soon  restlessly  wandering  about  are 
mostly  infested  with  that  parasite.  The 
species  was  unusually  numerous  tills  season 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  country.  There 
would  be  nothing  of  special  interest  attached 
to  the  natural  history  of  t  he  Datana  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  auotber  caterpillar 
feeding  ou,  ami  occasionally  injurious  to  ap¬ 
ple  and  other  orchard,  and  various  shade  trees, 
which  has  the  same  yellow  stripes  as  our 
hickory  and  walnut  feeding  species,  but 
which  is  invariably  fighter  in  color  and,  what 
is  the  most  striking  ifiU'eronoe,  the  thoracic 
joint  is  orange-led.  As  these  two  differently 
colored  caterpillars  briug  forth  exactly  the 
same  species  of  moth  there  eau  be  no  question 
as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  two,  and  the 
differences  can  only  be  explained  from  the 
difference  in  food.  We  have  to  do  herewith 
a  phenomenon  which  the  late  Mr.  Walsh 
called  “  ph  tophagic  species  or  varieties”  i.  e. 
marked  und  constant  differences  between 
two  races  of  a  species  caused  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  iu  food  plants. 

RAISING  GRAPES,  ETC. 

c.  11.  11.,  Uwtlile,  y.  Y. — 1.  What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  grapes  to  grow  for  market,  iu 
this  latitude  1  2.  Give  suggestions  about 

propagation,  care,  culture  und  marketing  of 
grupes.  3.  What  is  the  best  book  ou  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  “Small  Fruits  1” 

Ass. — 1.  Amoug  the  old  kinds,  Concord  and 
Catawba.  2.  This  Fall  get  cuttings  from  good 


healthy,  stocky  grape  vines.  They  may  be 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long.  Bury  these 
cuttings  this  Fall  out-of-doors  in  well  drained 
soil,  or  keep  them  in  a  cool,  moist  cellar.  Iu 
the  Spring  set  them  about  one  inch  apart  in 
rows  two  or  three  feet  apart.  After  one  year 
they  are  ready  to  be  put  in  the  vineyard.  The 
best  locality  for  a  vineyard  is  on  an  upland 
where  the  air  is  cool  and  dry.  If  well  tilled 
and  manured,  grapes  will  grow  on  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  although  light  soil  is  preferable. 
Have  tbe  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
about  eight  feet  apart  iu  the  row.  Cutback 
the  young  vine  to  be  planted  in  the  vinejard, 
to  within  two  or  three  strong  buds  from  the 
ground,  and  allow  only  one  shoot  to  grow, 
nibbing  off  the  others  so  as  to  make,  this  one 
good  and  strong.  In  the  Fall  pnine  back  to 
three  buds  if  the  vine  has  grown  well.  The 
next  season  let  two  of  the  three  shoots  grow. 
In  cultivating  be  careful  not  to  cultivate  deep 
enough  to  injure  the  roots.  There  are  various 
ways  of  training  vines,  one  of  which  was 
given  and  illustrated  in  a  late  Rural.  As 
for  marketing,  the  best  mode  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  We  should  say,  select 
only  the  best  of  bunches,  cutting  off  all  imper¬ 
fect  or  rotting  berries.  Most  of  tbe  berries  sent 
to  the  New  York  market  are  shipped  iu  bas¬ 
kets  containing  10  or  15  pounds,  which  are 
made  especially  for  the  purpose.  If  one  lives 
near  a  good  market, ‘he  can  deliver  his  fruit 
himself ;  otherwise,  he  must  arrange  with  some 
reliable  commission  merchant  to  dispose  of  it 
for  him.  3.  E.  P,  Roe’s  “Success  with  Small 
Fruits,”  for  sale  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York;  nriee,  $5.  You  will  find  the  Rural  to 
be  a  valuable  aid  iu  the  work  of  the  vineyard. 

PREPARING  TOBACCO  FOR  HOME  USE. 

C.  G.  D.,  Long  Island,  Ala . — How  can  to¬ 
bacco  be  prepared  for  home  use  ? 

Ans. — Cut  the  plants  off  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  la}'  them  upon  the  ground 
until  the  leaves  become  wilted.  Then  carry 
them  to  an  airy  building,  and  hang  them  up, 
the  top  of  ^hc  plant  hanging  downward.  They 
may  be  hung  by  cutting  a  slit  through  the 
stalk  of  the  plant,  near  the  base,  and  slipping 
them  upon  laths,  or  the  plants  may  be  huug 
upon  nails  driven  through  the  laths,  slanting 
upwards,  so  as  to  form  hooks.  About  six 
plants  should  he  put  upon  a  lath  four  feet 
long.  Tho  laths  are  hung  supported  at  a 
proper  bight  from  the  ground,  or  floor,  by 
placing  their  ends  upon  scantlings,  placed 
horizontally  and  four  feet  apart,  the  plants 
hanging  between.  The  laths  should  lie  placed 
about  a  foot  apart.  In  dry  weather  keep  the 
building  closed;  in  moist,  hot  weather  open 
all  the  doors  and  windows  to  promote  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  When  all  the  leaves  have  assumed 
a  cinnamon  Color,  the  tobacco  is  cured,  and  is 
ready  to  be  taken  down  and  stripped,  which 
means  to  take  tbe  leaves  from  the  stalks. 
This  should  be  done  in  damp  weather,  when 
the  leaves  may  be  handled  without  breaking, 
Tbe  leaves  may  then  be  tied  up  in  small 
bunches  of  about  a  dozen  leaves  each,  and  the 
buuebes,  which  are  called  “hands,”  should  be 
pressed  snugly  into  a  box  The  box  should  be 
kept  in  a  moderately  damp,  warm  place  for 
about  six  mouths,  or  unti  I  the  warm  weather 
of  the  succeeding  Summer  has  caused  the  to 
bacco  to  pass  through  tho  proper  degree  of 
fermentation. 

TOP-DRESSING  MEADOWS.— THRUSH  IN  HORSE’S 
FOOT. 

C.  A.  S.,  Wallaceton,  Fa. — 1,  What  is  the 
best  time  to  top-dress  Orchard  Grass;  2,  What 
is  a  remedy  for  thrush  in  a  horse’s  foot? 

Ans. — 1.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  top- 
dress  meadows,  and  perhaps  the  best,  as  the 
manure  becomes  well  incorporated  with  tbe 
sml  and  tends  to  encourage  a  vigorous  root 
growth.  The  work  may  be  done  from  now  up 
to  the  freezing  of  the  ground.  Manure,  how  ¬ 
ever,  must  bo  applied  with  caution  to  hilly 
ground  subject  to  washing  by  heavy  rains; 
upon  such  places  it  would  be  better  to  spread 
it  iu  the  Spring,  if  there  is  any  danger  appre¬ 
hended  of  loss.  2.  Thrush  is  caused  by  ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  bones  and  tissues  of  the  interior 
of  the  foot  near  to  the  frog,  and  generally  the 
frog  is  involved.  The  t  reatment  should  be  to 
inject  warm  water  in  which  a  little  carbolic 
acid  has  been  dissolved,  say  1- 40th  part,  until 
the  parts  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Then  inject  tincture  of  myrrh  and  fill  the 
cracks  in  the  frog  with  lint  dipped  in  the 
tincture.  Put  a  cloth  pad  ou  the  sole  and  se¬ 
cure  it  by  a  bandage.  Avoid  with  great  care 
all  filth  that  might  come  iu  contact  with  the 
sole.  All  rotten,  diseased  horn  should  be  pared 
away  very  carefully. 

BEST  GRAPES  FOR  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

R,  /..,  Calumet,  Canada . — What  are  the 
three  best  varieties  of  black,  red  and  white 
grapes  suitable  for  vineyard  planting  iu  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  m  the  same  latitude  as 
Montreal  and  one  degree  further  west,  the 
points  by  which  their  merits  are  to  be  judged, 
being  hardiness,  productiveness,  early 
maturity  and  quality  ? 


Ans. — Three  best  black  grapes  for  profit 
in  Quebec:  Tolman’s  (Champion).  Hartford 
Prolific,  Moore’s  Early.  Three  best  black 
grapes  for  amateur :  Moore’s  Early,  W orden, 
Burnett.  'J  bree  best  red  grapes  both  for  pro¬ 
fit  and  amateur:  Salem,  Brighton,  Delaware. 
Three  best  white  grapes  for  profit:  White- 
water,  Eva,  Lady.  Three  best  white  grapes 
for  amateur:  Allen’s  Hybrid,  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton,  St,  Sulpice.  These  selections  are  greatly 
limited  by  the  necessity  for  earhness  in 
Quebec.  Gther  selections  as  good  might 
perhaps  be  made.  Consult  the  reports  of  the 
Montreal  Horticultural  Society  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 

RICE  STRAW. 

M.  M.  B.  R.,  Washington ,  N.  C. — Here,  for 
four  years  past,  we  have  been  raising  large 
quantities  of  upland  rice;  cattle  will  eat  the 
straw  only  when  half  starved:  It  cannot  be 
converted  into  manure,  for  it  will  not  rot; 
every  year  thousands  of  tons  of  it  are  burned 
to  cleai1  the  ground;  how  can  it  be  utilized  ? 

Ans. — Thousands  of  tons  of  rice  straw 
could  hardly  be  utilized  in  feeding  cattle  for 
want  of  the  other  kinds  of  food  necessary  to 
be  used  with  it,  as  cattle  cannot  be  fed  upon 
it  alone.  No  doubt  it  could  lie  turned  to  pro¬ 
fitable  use  for  paper  or  straw  board.  Paper 
mills  are  generally  profitable  enterprises,  butit 
does  not  follow  that  one  could  be  made  to  pay 
by  any  person,  as  paper  making  is  a  skilled  art. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  paper  manufacturer 
could  be  induced  to  put  up  a  mill  to  work  up 
the  straw,  if  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
get  the  paper  to  market.  Much  depends  upon 
that.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  negotiate 
with  some  paper-maker  or  agent  in  New  York. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE  IN  A  HORSE. 

T.  S.,  Pottersville ,  Mich. — The  fore-feet  of 
my  three-year  old  mare  are  very  tender.  Her  i 
steps  are  quick  and  short  as  i f  moving  hurt  her, 
especially  on  hard  ground;  what  ails  her  and 
what  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — If  the  horse  when  at  rest  stands  with 
the  foot  pointed  forward  and  resting  on  the 
toe,  the  trouble  is  navicular  disease  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  navicular  or  coffin  bone.  This 
is  very  probably  what  is  the  matter.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  the  animal  a  dose  of  cooling 
medicine  la  pound  of  salts),  to  steep  the  hoof 
in  warm  water,  or  apply  a  blister  to  the  hollow 
of  the  heel.  Keep  the  horse  standing  on  wet 
clay.  Never  pare  the  frog  but  leave  it  al¬ 
ways  to  come  to  the  ground,  and  use  shoes  with 
heel  calks. 

REMEDY  FOR  BLACK- KNOT. 

M.  T.  C.,  Seymour,  Out. — How  can  cherry 
trees  lie  protected  from  “black  lumps”  inside 
of  which  grubs  or  worms  are  found  ? 

Ans.— The  “black  lumps”  referred  to  are 
doubtless  what  is  usually  known  as  black- knot, 
which  attacks  plum  aud  cherry  tress.  This  is 
a  diseased  growth  consequent  upon  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  fungus  in  which  the  larvae  of  the 
eurculio  are  occasionally  found.  The  only  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy  known  is  to  cut  away  the  dis¬ 
eased  growth  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  burn 
it  at  once.  The  cut  must  be  made  well  below 
all  appearance  of  diseased  growth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

F.  L.  S. .  Corn  wells,  S.  C. — 1.  What  are  the 
plants  specimens  of  which  are  inclosed?  2.  Can 
srnilax  be  wintered  in  a  room  without  fire  ? 
When  does  it  bloom  ?  How  is  it  propagated  ? 

3.  is  Lemon  Verbena  hardy  i  4.  Do  hornets 
remain  in  their  nests  all  Winter  ?  If  so,  how 
can  they  be  gotten  out  without  injuring  the 
nest  i 

Ans. — 1.  One  looks  like  Velvet  Grass;  the 
other  is  Perilla  Naukeuensis.  2.  Srnilax  is 
tender.  It  is  not  cultivated  for  its  blossoms, 
which  arc  small  und  appear  at  no  set  time  in 
the  greenhouse.  It  is  propagated  from  seed 
which,  however,  germinates  very  slowly, 
lying  sometimes  three  or  four  months  before 
it  all  comes  up.  3.  No.  4.  No;  they  nearly 
all  die  when  cold  weather  comes  on.  If  any 
remain  iu  the  uest,  they  cau  be  expelled  or 
killed  by  sulphurous  fumes,  ether  or  chloro¬ 
form. 

<!>’.  <$.  B.,  Delta,  Cal. — 1.  How  cau  I  build  an 
ice-house  in  the  absence  of  sawdust  for  pack¬ 
ing  ?  Lumber  costs  §30  a  thousand.  Aspen 
logs  are  abundant,  however,  aud  so  is  straw. 

2.  Would  hog-raising  bo  likely  to  prove  profi¬ 
table  here  ?  A  neighbor  hail  to  pay  $4<J  for  a 
sow  w  ith  pig,  and  to  haul  her  30  miles. 

Ans. — 1.  An  ice-house  ean  be  built  of  logs  as 
well  as  of  boards.  It  would  be  better  to  how  or 
flatten  the  logs  so  as  to  make  tho  wall  as  tight 
as  possible.  Make  double  walls  aud  fill  iu  with 
straw  aud  clay  beaten  hard.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  the  house  partly  underground  and 
covered  wit  h  earth  und  sod.  The  walls  should 
be  two  feet  thick  and  protected,  if  possible,  by 
a  bank  ou  tho  south.  2.  The  question  as  to 
hog-raising  depends  upou  the  feed.  If  feed  is 
plentiful  it  should  pay  well  to  rear  pigs  at  the 
price  mentioned.  If  feed  is  scarce  or  costly  it 
might  uotpay  even  at  that  price. . 


B.  ,  Jacksonville,  N.  Y. — 1.  My  sheep  are 
to  lamb  in  the  tt  inter  months;  can  they  be 
profitably  fed  on  corn-stalks  with  a  due  allow¬ 
ance  of  grain  ?  2.  Can  they  be  safely  kept  in 
roomy  pens  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sheep  will  eat  only  the  leaves  and 
fine  parts  of  corn-stalks;  if  the  stalks  are  cut, 
the  sharp  pieces  are  apt  to  make  their  mouths 
sore.  It  is  a  question  to  consider  if  the  waste 
of  the  whole  stalks  can  be  submitted  to.  2. 
Sheep  must  have  exercise  and  it  would  be 
better  to  give  them  the  run  of  a  roomy  dry 
yard  always,  and  a  field  in  fine  weather,  and 
to  feed  them  in  the  field  when  possible. 
There  is  no  journal  published  that  gives  more 
attention  to  sheep  culture  than  the  Rural 
New-T  orker.  A  special  work  on  sheep,  that 
would  be  useful  is  Stewart's  Shepherd’s 
Manual. 

C.  A,  T..  Warwick,  Kan. — Which  is  the 
most  profitable — selling  cream  enough  for  a 
pound  of  butter  at  GQc., making  it  into  butter 
at  8c. ,  or  giving  it  in  fresh  milk  to  young  pigs 
which  sell  for  3JoC.  live-weight  ? 

Ans. — There  is  very  little  difference  between 
selling  cream  and  making  butter  at  the  prices 
mentioned.  But  we  do  not  see  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  butter  for  eight  cents  per  pound 
when  good,  well-packed  butter  will  readily 
sell  at  Kansas  City  for  20  cents  a  pound  at  the 
least.  The  young  pigs  can  be  reared  just  as 
well  on  skimmed  milk;  10  pounds  of  skimmed 
milk  should  make  a  pound  of  pork. 

G.  C.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — 1.  Why  do  apples 
become  “railroady  ?”  2.  What  is  the  cause  of 
“powder-post”  in  wood  ? 

Ans, — 1.  We  are  not  sure  what  is  meant  by 
“railroady”  as  applied  to  apples.  If  our 
friend  will  more  fully  describe  the  matter  we 
will  reply  farther.  2.  The  condition  known 
as  “powder-post”  in  timber  is  the  work  of  a 
borer,  which  attacks  the  wood  when  cut.  but 
not  dry  or  seasoned.  It  will  not  occur  if  the 
timber  is  cut  during  late  Summer.  If  the 
bark  is  removed  and  the  lumber  promptly 
dried,  its  durability,  as  well  as  its  quality, 
will  be  greatly  improved. 

P.,  Queens ,  L.  I. — Is  John  B.  Alden,  18 
Vesey  Street.  N.  Y.  ,  a  trustworthy  man  ? 

Ans. — This  John  B.  Alden  is  the  same  man 
who  managed  the  American  Book  Exchange 
which  advertised  very  extensively  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  then  suddenly  became  bank¬ 
rupt,  al  ter  incurring  a  multitude  of  debts  of 
various  kinds.  Several  meetings  of  the 
creditors  took  place  in  this  city,  and  some 
bitter  accusations  were  made  against  Alden 
who  presented  a  defiant  front.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  none  of  the  creditors  of  the  concern 
have  ever  received  a  cent.  We  certainly 
would  have  no  further  dealings  with  Alden. 

J.  T.  D.,  Brookside,  Y.  J. — Why  should 
corn-and-eob  meal  be  better  feed  for  cattle 
than  corn  meal  i 

Ans. — The  cob  has  some  light  nutriment  in 
it,  but  the  principal  advantage  is  that  it 
serves  to  add  bulk  to  the  food,  which  is 
necessary  for  cows  and  other  rnminating 
animals.  The  economy  of  feeding  cob  meal, 
however,  is  questionable,  the  cost  of  grim  ling 
it  being  perhaps  more  than  the  cob  is  worth, 
aud  unless  it  is  ground  very  fine  it  is  in  con¬ 
siderable  part  indigestible. 

G.  E.  W.,  Rutland,  VI. — Can  turnip  plants 
started  now  be  wintered  over  in  cold-frames 
the  same  as  cabbage  t  Would  there  be  no 
danger  of  their  running  to  seed  in  the  Spring  ? 

Ans. — They  would  almost  invariably  run  to 
seed,  especially  those  of  the  English  turnip 
class,  such  as  are  grown  for  early  supply. 

J.  F.  S,,  Faircicw,  IF.  Va. — Where  can  I 
get  the  Salome  Apple  ? 

Ans. — From  Elias  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa, 
Ill. 

Mrs.  D.  H.,  Williams  Co., Ohio. — We  cannot 
name  the  wheat  as  it  seems  to  differ  slightly 
from  any  of  our  kinds.  Thanks. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Oct.  6. 

T.  H.  H.-J.  A.  F.-B.  F.  J.-T.  H.  H.-W.  H.  H.-C. 

L.  H.— J.  T.-A  K.  C.-M.  E.-J.  F.  S  — E  D.  M.— C.  V. 

R. — a  F.— W.  P.,  plants  received— M.  B.  P.-A  C.  S.— 
W.  F.  T. — J.  B.  C  — C.  P.— A.  C.S.-H.  M.-C.H,  S.— W 
E.  B.— F.  K.  P.-J  M.  N  -H.  H.-Mrs.  E  C.  A— E.  P. 
P.— F.  E.  F..  answer  In  Rural— L.  G.  M.  S.— A  B.  C  , 
thanks— S.  M.  J.  H.  H  ,  thanks— J.  W.  R.— E.  a.  R,— 
A.  S.-C.  H.  S.-E  P.  P.-X.  -B.  F.  J  -S.  W.— H.  E.  B.— 
J.  B.  B.— M.  D.  E.— S.  D.— C.  E.  T.— E.  N.  C.-A.  H.— R. 

S.  B.— S.  M.  T.— VT  S.  M.— J.  P.  C.  S.  A.  R.— T.  R.  W. 
-M.  L.-R.  R.  -T.  H.  H.-R.  W.  V.-P.  B.  P.-A.  J.  D.— 
J.  H.  McF.— James  Dougal,  thanks— a  tine  plum — Mrs. 

M.  M.  L.  Buy  less,  many  thanks — W,  L.  Eastman, 
thanks  for  wheat— R.  L.— F.  D.  1\— F.  K.  B- — U.  A  S. — 

G.  P  B.-A.  K.-R.  F.— tV.  F  S.-Ivy  Green  -  J.  W.- 
E.  V.  H  .thanks— J,  W.  K,,  thanks—  S.  R.  Macaulay. 
thanks-M.  K.  D.-M.  k.  P.-S.  H.  P.-W.  J.  C.-J.  B.- 

H.  B,  S,-J.  C.  W.-F.  J.  C.-A,  L.  S  — T-  T,  U— W.  P. 

R. — H.  G.-J.  M.  D.-O.  S.  B.— G.  P.  B.-D  B.  P.— \V. 
J.  V.— K.  S.  G.— H.  H.— A.  B.  Coleman,  thanks—  F.  H. 

S. — Mrs.  W.  H.  S..  the  query  was  duly  received,  hut 
we  have  uot  as  yet  been  able  to  answer  It— E.  A.  H.— 

O,  W.  St  J.-A  M.  C.-A.  I.  I- Ii.  L.  M  ,-S.  C.— T 
W.  B.-G.  W.-T.  \V.— L.  E.  G.-I.  H.  &  S.— P.  M.  A., 
thank.-  J.  H.  B.— G.  \Y.  L.,  ihaukb— K.  C.  K.— L.  H. 

P. -D  S.  M.  T.  Y.-J.  W,  G.-C.  A,  S.-C.  W.  W.- 
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A  BULLETIN. 


Last  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
offered  a  few  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
“Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man,”  the 
object  being  to  assist  tliusc  who  were 
about  to  engage  in  farm  life  with  a  small 
capital,  or  those  who  were  struggling  un¬ 
successfully  to  render  their  farms  profit¬ 
able.  The  response  was  so  gratifying  that 
we  have  determined  to  offer  a  larger 
amount  of  premiums  and  a  varied  list  of 
suDjects.  We  now  present  these  subjects 
to  our  readers,  as  they  have  occurred  to  us, 
merely  for  consideration,  soliciting  them 
to  offer  suggestions  as  to  any  omissions, 
additions  or  changes  of  any  kind  that 
seem  to  them  advisable.  We  shall  then 
present  the  list,  duly  modified  or  changed 
agreeably  to  these  suggestions,  with  the 
prizes  appended  for  each,  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  Nov.  6.  Any  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  themselves  care  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  aDy  given 
subject  or  on  any  that  they  may  propose, 
may  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and,  in  fact, 
we  would  he  very  glad  to  accept  of  such 
co-operation.  The  subjects  we  have  at 
present  to  suggest  are  the  following: 

I.  How  shall  we  educate  our  children  agri¬ 
culturally? 

That  is  to  say,  how  shall  we  so  educate 
our  children  that  they  may  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  farm  life  and  turn  them  to  the 
best  advantage? 

II.  For  me  column,  of  short  paragraphs 
wh  ich  shall  give  the  pith  lest,  soundest  advice 
and  instruction  to  the  general  farmer  as  to 
any  or  all  departments  of  his  occupation. 

III.  Butter  Malting.-  -Sub-heads  to  be 
considered :  The  Dairy  Room  or  Building, 
IIow  should  the  cows  be  fed  and  cared 
for,  Ensilage,  Soiling,  Pasturage,  Care  of 
milk,  Creamery, Deep  or  Shallow  Sitting, 
Butter  Color,  cic.  The  writer  may  treat 
such  of  the  sub-heads  as  lie  chooses. 

IV.  The  lest  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the 
shambles. 

YI.  Swine. — The  best  breeds  and  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 

VII.  Horses. — Farm  and  road. 

VIII.  Sheep. — The  best  breeds  and  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 

As  to  the  stock  prizes,  what  is  wanted 
is  successful  personal  experience.  Each 
competitor  is  privileged  to  try  for  one, 
two,  three  or  all  of  the  prizes.  If  you 
have  been  more  successful  than  your 
neighbors  with  any  kind  of  stock,  hoic did 
you  manage  it?  What  we  wish  is  to  help 
ordinary  farmers  to  select  the  most  profit¬ 
able  stock  and  to  give  them  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advice  how  to  make  each  kind  pay 
best,  whether  they  live  in  the  East,  West, 
North  or  South. 

IX.  Flans  of  the  best  general-purpose 
barns,  corn  cribs,  farm  labor-saving  con¬ 
trivances  of  any  description. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  prizes  should  be 
awarded  March  1,  and  that  all  essays 
should  be  sent  m  by  February  1. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  essays  should 
be  written  as  short,  as  practicable.  All 
other  things  being  equal, the  shorter  essay 
should  win  the  prize. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  whose  benefit 
the  above  propositions  are  made,  will 
heartily  assist  the  project  by  contesting 
for  the  prizes,  even  though  they  may  feel 
that  they  stand  little  or  uo  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  them.  It  is  the  valuable  experience 
that  is  needed.  Little  heed  will  be  given 
to  elegance  of  language  or  grammatical 
accuracy.  We  only  require  that  the  essays 
be  written  so  that  they  may  be  easily  read. 
It  will  be  uecessary  that  each  essay  be 
marked  I,  n,  III,  IV,  etc.,  according  to 
the  subject  treated, in  order  that  they  may 
be  classified. 


Save  your  Seed  Corn 
J\row  / 

■  - - 

W hat  surprises  us  in  the  reports  of  the 
yields  of  Blush  Potatoes  is  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  tubers  obtained  from  such  very 
small  seed  pieces. 


Remember  that  our  friends  may  now 
remit  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker  by  the 
new  postal  notes.  For  one  three-cent 
stamp  a  postal  note  may  be  bought  for 
any  sum  less  than  five  dollars. 


We  do  not  cut  the  grass  of  our  lawns 
after  Sept.  25.  The  growth  after  that 
affords  a  good  Winter  protection  as  well 
as  lood  in  the  Spring.  Our  lawn  was 
seeded  eleven  years  ago  and  has  not  since 
received  any  manure,  or  needed  any  re¬ 
pairs.  The  cut  grass  has  never  been 
raked  off. 


“Let  us  urge  on  all  societies  both  at 
home  and  abroad  the  corrections  of  our 
nomenclature  of  fruits  as  recommended  in 
my  address  read  at  the  late  National  Pomo¬ 
logies!  Convention,  and  we  shall  suppress 
the  attachment  of  unnecessary  and  non¬ 
sensical  names  which  have  tended  to  dis¬ 
grace  our  Nation.”  So  writes  to  us  the 
venerable  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

.  - 

Our  much  beloved  contemporary,  the 
American  Agriculturist,  presents  on  page 
477  of  the  October  number,  a  picture,  of 
“IIow  Government  Trains  Used  to  go  to 
Dakota.”  We  count  22  Cape  Buffaloes 
before  one  wagon — and  this  picture,  in¬ 
cautiously  appropriated  from  some  old 
hook  or  paper  published  in  Europe  or 
Africa,  is  presented  as  original!  There 
are  a  dozen  others  of  the  same  sort. 


TnE  Annual  Exhibition  Number  of  the 
Farmers’  Advocate  of  London,  Out., 
dated  Oct.  1883,  presents  to  its  readers 
our  original  engraving  of  “The  Modern 
Agricultural  Horse  Trot”  without  a  word 
of  credit,  We  refused  to  sell  the  editor 
of  this  paper  the  cut,  because  we  did  not 
like  the  way  in  which  he  transacted  a  little 
piece  of  business  wit  h  us  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Such  people  are  well  fitted  to  instruct  the 
farmers— now,  aren’t  they?  Shame,  Mr. 
William  Weld ! 


Our  pen  is  not  dipped  in  vinegar  and 
wormwood.  We  find  much  upon  the 
farm  and  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  commend.  But  if  we  are  just  to 
them  we  must  point  out  their  faults.  It 
is  no  kindness  to  conceal  defects.  Is  not 
a  lack  of  system  one  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
fects  in  American  farming?  Observe  the 
routine  of  the  average  farm.  It  does  not. 
present  so  much  as  a  skeleton  of  a  system. 
All  is  hap-hazard.  The  current  of  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  farm  is  a  series  of  accidents. 
We  must  have  systematic  farming.  The 
advance  of  the  times  demands  it. 

- »  «  « - 

How  is  Tnis? — As  our  readers  well 
know,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  great  Kieffer  Pear,  with  the  result 
that  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor 
is  that  it  may  prove  one  of  the  best  for 
preserving  or  canning.  Of  all  of  the  many 
specimens  we  have  seen,  most  of  which 
were  large  and  beautiful  in  appearance, 
no  matter  how  carefully  they  were  ripened 
or  what  the  stage  of  ripeness,  none  was 
fit  to  eat  out  of  hand.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  that  most  of  the  nurserymen’s  cata¬ 
logues  received  this  Fall  make  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  very  unfavorable  reports,  while 
all  of  the  extravagant  words  which  have 
been  said  in  its  favor,  are  freely  quoted. 
Now,  we  condemn  without  stint  un¬ 
known  tree  agents  who  travel  about  the 
country  soliciting  farmers’  orders  after 
displaying  beautiful,  colored  pictures  or 
rare  specimens  preserved  in  bottles.  How 
much  better  are  those  “well  known” 
nurserymen  who,  knowing  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  Kieffer  Pear,  will  yet  pre¬ 
sent  beautiful,  colored  plates  of  it  m  their 
catalogues  with  quotations  as  to  its  qual¬ 
ity, which  are  as  false  as  they  can  he? 


In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  corres¬ 
pondence,  attention  is  again  called  to  the 
fact  that  our  advertising  rates  as  published 
on  page  681  are  invariable.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  during  the  present  year 
rejected  more  advertising  which  has  been 
deemed  unworthy  to  appear  in  its  columns, 
than  ever  before  during  its  present  man¬ 
agement,  and  we  propose  to  be  yet  more 
particular  in  the,  future.  No  editorial 
notices  will  he  published  at  any  price, and 
all  reading  notices  will  have  “Adv.”  after 


them, to  denote  that  they  are  not  editorial 
announcements.  We  desire  every  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  be  a  trustworthy  guide 
for  theAmerican  farmer.  All  new  plants, 
seeds,  implements,  etc.,  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  to  be  tested  will  be  reported  upon 
according  to  their  real  merits, and,  whether 
those  reports  prove  good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  they  will  he  presented  all  the  same. 
It  is  assumed  that  those  sending  us  new 
plants  or  implements  desire  impartial  re¬ 
ports.  There  is  nothing  more  displeasing 
to  us  than  that  advertising  patrons  should 
write  as  if  their  patronage  were  of  more 
consequence,  than  the  independence  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


It  is  really  quite  impossible  to  give  a 
list  of  strawberries  or  raspberries  or 
grapes,  or  of  any  fruit  or  grain  that  is  the 
best  adapted  to  all  parts  of  our  country. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  one  kind  of 
pear,  apple  or  strawberry  may  thrive  well 
in  one  county  and  poorly  in  an  adjoining 
county — yes,  and  the  same  may  he  said  as 
to  neighboring  farms.  Again,  what  may 
he  true  as  to  one  season  can  not  he  taken 
as  a  guide  for  the  next.  Not  one  of  us  is 
competent  to  say  which  is  the  best  variety 
of  strawberry  for  his  own  farm,  unless  he 
has  tested  every  one  of  the  numberless 
varieties  that  are  now  or  have  been  offered 
for  sale,  and  that,  not  through  one  season 
only,  hut  through  several.  How  many 
are  competent  to  do  this?  Again,  the 
term  “  best”  is  too  positive.  The  merits  of 
a  dozen  varieties  may  be  very  evenly 
balanced,  taken  one  year  with  another. 
Again,  what  constitutes  “best”  for  mar¬ 
ket?  Is  it  quantity  of  fruit  and  low 
prices,  or  quality  and  high  prices  with  the 
same  net  results?  Our  strawberry  records 
in  this  impression  of  the  Rural  may 
serve  as  a  general  guide  to  our  readers;  as 
a  specific  guide  we  can  not  deem  them  of 
great  value.  The  list  will  be  continued 
next  week,  and  at  the  end  we«hall  give 
a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  this 
“berry  election.” 


REVERSION  IN  HORSE  BREEDING. 

TnE  famous  trotting  stallion  Dictator, 
full  brother  to  Mr.  Bonner’s  equally 
famous  gelding  Dexter,  is  a  very  fine 
animal  in  all  his  points,  and  we  believe 
has  ever  been  perfectly  sound ;  hut  since 
his  removal  from  Mr.  Durkee’s  breeding 
stud  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  it  is  said,  he  has  got  a  considerable 
number  of  colts,  unsound  in  their  limbs. 
As  Dictator  is  the  sire  of  three  of  the 
fastest  trotters  in  America,  Jay-Eye-See, 
Director  and  Phallas,  this  has  occasioned 
great  surprise  and  regret  to  those  who 
have  bred  their  mares  to  him  with  high 
expectations,  and,  the  more  particularly, 
because  these  three  famous  colts  of  his  are 
sound,  hardy,  and  enduring.  An  inquiry 
has  now  been  made  as  to  the 
reason  why  any  of  the  later  progeny  of 
Dictator  should  prove  unsound  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  the  unsoundness  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  graud-sire  on  the  dam’s  side 
was  unsound  in  his  limbs;  and  thus  in 
Dictator’s  age  some  of  his  colts  revert  to 
the  defect,  of  his  ancestor.  This  shows 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  ns  far  hack 
as  possible  when  one  comes  to  breed,  all 
about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  ances  - 
tors;  for  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  an¬ 
cestral  characteristics  will  crop  out  in  the 
progeny  down  through  many  generations. 
The  worst  traits  are  most  likely  to  do  ro 
when  either  sire  or  clam  has  been  over¬ 
worked,  is  not  in  good  health,  or, when  in 
consequence  of  old  age.  vigor  lias  been 
partially  lost.  Dictator  is  now  20  years 
old,  and  has  recently  changed  hands,  it  is 
said,  at  the.  very  high  price  of  $25,000. 

•  *** 

EARNING  AND  SAVING. 

Whoa!  Hold  your  horses!  Not  so 
fast,  young  man.  Can  you  nfford  that 
gay  and  costly  turnout?  Aren’t  you 
wasting  time  and  money  on  personal 
adornment  and  pleasure,  which  were 
better  spent,  at  work  and  in  an  interest 
account?  Aren’t  you  becoming  extrava¬ 
gant,  not  to  say  idle  and  dissipated? 
You  think  because  the  fivers  were  raised 
and  are  kept,  on  the  place  at  no  cost  to  you 
and  because  you  owe  nothing  and  do  not 
exceed  your  allowance  or  wages,  that  it  is 
nobody’s  business  what  you  do  with  time 
or  money. 

Perhaps  not.  But  the  community  to 
which  we  all  belong  is  interested  in  its 
members,  especially  in  its  young  men. 
For  the  general  good  as  well  as  their  own 
good,  we  want  them  to  form  habits  of 
thrift.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  whole  can 
prosper.  Thus  only  can  there  be  a  strong 
class  to  help  the  weak  and  unfortunate. 
The  habit,  of  spending  all  and  saving 
nothing  is  one  of  unthrift,  and  the  young 


spendthrift  is  first  cousin  to  the  fools  who 
are  iorevor  getting  deeper  into  debt.  So 
long  as  his  health  and  friends  remain  and 
no  extra  burdens  rest  on  him,  he  will  be 
happy.  But  his  ‘rainy  clay’  will  come 
and  find  him  with  no  shelter  against  the 
storm  and  no  friends  to  fall  back  on.  His 
outlook  is  even  w  orse  than  that  of  chronic 
debtors;  for  they  now  and  then  find  the 
property  they  could  not  pay  for  by  ordi¬ 
nary  methods,  contains  a  hidden  bonanza. 
But  for  the  spendthrift,  there  is  uo  such 
hope. 

Ambition  for  wealth  is  common; 
the  self-denial  that  wall  pay  its  cost  is 
rare.  In  most  cases  riches  grow  slowly 
and  only  by  small  economies  and  savings. 
It  is  the  first  thousand  dollars  saved  that 
toll  the  story.  Not  that  this  amount  is 
very  important;  it  is  the  self-denial  that 
grows  by  practice  into  a  habit  that  makes 
this  amount  significant  and  all  the  rest  of 
a  fortune  comparatively  easy.  The  young 
man  ignorant  of  this,  lacks  the  first  quali¬ 
fication  for  success.  The  young  man 
knowing  this  but  not  having  the  nerve  to 
begin  economizing  and  saving  nowr  by 
littles,  who  is  hound  to  have  a  good  time 
spending  on  himself  the  little  or  much  lie 
has  every  year,  and  to  wait  for  a  hi  g  boom  or 
‘dead  men’s  shoes’  to  make  him  rich, 
will  he  likely  to  fail  of  the  boom  and  the 
shoes  w'hen  he  has  sucked  life  dry  and  is 
most  helpless  himself  and  most  in  need  of 
others’  help.  Frugality  is  not  meanness. 
It  is  the  dimes  that  make  the  dollars.  It 
is  only  by  the  rounds,  not,  l>v  a  bound  we 
ascend  the  ladder  of  fortune. 


BREVITIES. 


Remember  this:  Fresh  manure  is  not  food 
for  plants. 

"Whatever  smells  bad  is,  as  a  rule,  good 
food  for  plants. 

There  will  be  a  fair  chance  this  year  to 
impoi-t  apples  from  England  where  the  crop 
is  far  above  an  average — while  here  it  is  far 
below. 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken.”  says  a  Rural 
correspondent,  “we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  Here¬ 
ford  boom  which  will  equal  anything  achieved 
by  the  Jerseys.” 

Read  the  accounts  of  the  Blush  Potato. 
Remember  we  print  the  poor  reports  just  as 
freely  as  the  good.  We  cannot  print  all. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Denton,  Md..  says:  “  If  the 
Perfection  (Boss)  Watermelon  holds  up  to  the 
standard  of  quality  it  possessed  this  year 
with  me.  I  shall  plant  it  exclusively,”  We  are 
glad  to  hear  it. 

We  should  snv  that  Professor  Beal’s  address 
before  the  Biological  Section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Minneapolis,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
efforts  of  his  life. 

We  are  now  cutting  away  the  old  canes  of 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  All  of  the 
weaker  new  canes  are  also  cut  out,  leaving 
from  three  to  four  of  the  strongest.  These  are 
cutoff  at  the  high!  of  from  three  to  five  feet, 
according  to  their  diameter. 

One  day  last,  week  a  neighbor  sent  us  a 
branch  of  the  Cutlibert  with  50  berries  on  it, 
most  of  which  were  ripe  or  nearly  so.  It  has 
been  an  unusual  season  for  Fall  raspberries, 
and  the  old  Belle  do  Fontenay  is  really  valua¬ 
ble  for  its  large,  sprightly  fruit. 

Rev.  Charles  Smith,  of  Portage  Co., 
Wis.,  writes:  “I prize  the  Rural  more  and 
more  as  1  carefully  read  it.  Itiscertainly  the 
prince  of  agricultural  journals.  1  am  no  be¬ 
liever  in  flattery,  and  certainly  think  that  the 
farmer  who  does  not  appreciate  it  is  blind  to 
his  own  interests.” 

Send  sums  of  less  than  $5  by  the  new  postal 
note.  It  costs  but  a  tliree-eent  stamp,  and  the 
transmission  is  rendered  safe.  Our  readers 
and  agents  will  find  this  method  preferable  to 
the  old  way  of  sending  registered  letters  or 
money-orders. 

The  Farm  Journal,  of  Philadelphia  pays 
us  this  compliment:  “If  we  were  going  to 
make  the  F  J..  a  weekly,  we  suppose  we 
should  trv  and  make  just  such  a  pm  er  as  the 
Rural  New-Yorkkruow  is.  Could  we  pay 
the  R.  N-Y.  a  warmer  compliment?”  No.  we 
don’t  think  you  could  Mr.  Atkinson.  If  other 
editors  of  farm  journals  were  as  disinterested 
as  you,  it  would  be  better  for  the  real  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture. 

A  well-known  physician  called  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral  office  a  few  days  ago  while  we  were  test¬ 
ing  a  new  variety  of  grape.  He  said:  “let 
me  caution  you.  Don’t  ever  swallow  the 
seeds.”  He  then  explained  how  they  were  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  lodged  in  the  intestine,  causing 
inflammation  and  leading  to  fatal  disorders. 
Well,  if  wo  must  separate  the  seeds  from  the 
pulp  of  every  grape  eaten,  we  will  just  give 
up  eating  grapes  altogether. 

The  "Director  of  the  N.  Y,  State  Ex.  Station, 
by  careful  tests,  has  ascertained  that  many 
seeds  may  have  vitality  enough  to  germinate 
and  yet  not,  enough  to  grow  to  vigorous 
plants.  Wo  had  occasion  to  experiment  in 
this  direction  years  ago  when  our  statement 
that  a  large  percentage  of  weevil-eaten  peas 
were  worthless,  was  wurmly  contested.  We 
found  that,  though  man v  were  not  so  harmed 
hut  that,  they  would  germinate. few  weevil-eat¬ 
en  peas  would  make  healthy  plants.  As,  lik  - 
wise,  seeds  grow  older,  beyond  a  certain  period 
they  gradually  lose  vitality.  Of  course,  there 
is  an  intermediate  stage  when  they  have  life 
enough  in  them  to  germinate,  though  not 
enough  ever  to  make  plants  of  the  normal  size. 
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GRAPES. 

The  subject  of  grapes  was  taken  up  at  the 
evening  session  on  Thursday  with  a  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  attendance,  and  considerable  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested.  Before  calling  the  cata¬ 
logue  an  animated  discussion  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  resolution  which  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Hope:— ‘‘Resolved  that  this  society 
will  not  discuss  the  merits  of  any  new  fruits 
held  under  restriction  upon  their  sale  for  in¬ 
dividual  advantage.”  It  was,  of  course,  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Niagara  Grape  was  the  objective 
point,  and  several  members  took  occasion  to 
free  their  minds  in  plain  words  both  pro  and 
con.  But  while  a  general  disapproval  of  the 
methods  of  restriction  employed  by  the  Lock- 
port  Company,  was  clearly  manifested  on  the 
part  of  nearly  all  members,  the  present  reso¬ 
lution  was  deemed  too  sweeping  and  it 
was  finally  tabled.  The  Adirondack  Grape 
was  first  called,  to  which  the  response  “drop 
it”  came  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  it 
was  marked  off  the  list.  It  had  been  tried  for 
20  years:  no  one  buys  it  now.  Alva  was  also 
stricken  off.  For  Rogers’s  43,  'one  star  was 
asked  for  N.  J. ;  let  it  stand.  For  Brighton, 
one  star  was  asked  for  Mich.,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Mass.,  two  forN.  J.,  N.  Y.  and  Ga.  Mr. 
Saul  wanted  no  stars  for  Washington.  Cham¬ 
pion  was  generally  reported  not  fit  to  eat,  but 
good  to  sell.  It  was  finally  passed  without  re¬ 
moval.  Clinton  elicited  no  response.  For 
Concord  two  stars  were  asked  for  Ya.  For 
Cottage  one  star  was  given  for  Mass.  Creve. 
ling  was  dropped  from  the  list — uncertain  and 
unprofitable.  Croton  Mr.  Lovett  moved  to 
strike  off;  Mr.  Saul  said  it  is  very  liable  to 
mildew;  it  did  well  with  Mr.  Campbell,  but  it 
was  finallyd  ropped  in  spite  of  the  latter’s  objec¬ 
tion.  Cynthiana  Mr.  Hope  has  discarded  ;  but 
it  was  left  on  the  list.  Delaware  and  Diana 
brought  no  response  and  both  were  passed. 
Duchess  Mr.  Campbell  said  is  no  more  reli¬ 
able  than  the  Croton  with  him.  Mr.  Hubbard 
said  “We  ought  to  hear  something  more  from 
the  Duchess.”  Mr.  Hope  said  his  success  had  not 
been  uniform;  good  at.  times;  had  rotted  some¬ 
what  with  him;  of  excellent  quality,  of  course; 
many  of  his  neighbors  do  well  with  it  ELsin- 
burg,  fine  fruit,  of  very  rich  flavor,  but 
unprofitable;  passed.  Elvira  cracks  in 
Georgia,  but  bears  well;  not  good  in 
Michigan.  Essex  passed.  Eumelan  passed. 
Goethe, — Rogers’s  No.  1, — good  in  Virginia. 
Hartford  Prolific  passed.  Herbemoutor  War¬ 
ren,  was  also  passed  without  response.  Herb¬ 
ert—  Rogers’s  44—  is  one  of  Rogers’s  best,  Mr, 
Williams  thought,  and  several  members 
agreed  with  him.  One  star  was  asked  for  it 
for  Canada.  Iona  passed.  Isabella  reported 
as  one  of  the  standard  market  sorts  in  N.  Y. 
Some  one  moved  to  strike  it  out,  but  the  pro¬ 
position  met  with  strong  objection.  Mr.  Lyon 
said  it  was  too  old  and  too  much  valued 
by  many  to  give  it.  up  yet,  and  so  the  society 
decided  by  a  large  majority.  Ives  was 
passed.  Jefferson  was  reported  as  promising 
in  various  States,  and  finally  passed.  South 
Carolina  Seedling  was  stricken  off.  Lady  is 
very  promising  in  Virginia;  does  well  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Saul  says;  is  of  rich 
color  aud  delicious  flavor,  and  be  regards  it  as 
one  of  our  best,  if  not  our  very  best  early 
grape;  good  reports  from  other  States.  Lady 
Washington  is  successful  in  Georgia;  an  excel¬ 
lent  grape;  promises  well  in  the  District;  is 
among  the  most  promising  white  grapes  on 
the  list.  Mr.  Campbell  says;  “A  vigorous 
grower,  but  rotted  badly  with  me  this  year;  I 
have  scarcely  a  perfect  bunch  on  my  vines— 
sorry  to  say  it.”  Lindley-RogersVJ— got  good 
reports  from  Georgia, Virginia  and  Ohio.  Mas- 
sasoit— Rogers’s  3,— passed.  Martha  and  Max- 
atawnoy  were  also  passed  without  comment. 
Merrimac — Rogers’s  19— passed.  For  Moore’s 
Early  two  stars  were  asked  for  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio,  and  oue  for  Michigan  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Noah,  a  very  vigorous  grower; 
fruit  rots  with  Mr.  Hubbard  this  year.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Virginia— good  for  wine  in  Virginia; 
vines  reported  scarce.  Perkins  was  moved 
off;  but  Mr.  Hope  found  it  to  do  well  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  Mr.  Lovett  also  objected  to  striking 
it  out,  aud  it  was  finally  passed.  Peter  Wilcv, 
a  good  grower,  of  good  quality,  a  valuable 
grape  Mr,  Lovett  thinks.  Poeklington,  Mr. 
Hope  doesn’t  know  whether  his  will  get  ripeor 
not; Mr.  Lovett  has  it  ripe  now.  Chairman 
Berckmans  proposes  to  throw  it  out;  it  has 
deteriorated  with  him.  Mr.  Campbell’s  are  not 
yet  ripe;  ten  days  later  than  Concord,  he 
thinks.  He  has  been  unable  to  grow  any  like 
the  fine  specimen  he  saw  in  pictures,  and 
he  thought  chose  had  been  “rung.”  In 
flavor  the  Poeklington  is  more  foxy  than  the 


Concord.  Mr.  Saunders  spoke  well  of  it. 
Mr.  Williams  found  it  very  subject  to  mildew-; 
this  was  its  first  bearing  year  with  him.  Mr. 
Saunders  here  inquired  if  there  really  was  a 
single  variety  of  grape  that  never  rotted.  He 
said  he  had  once  made  a  list  of  pears  that  he 
thought  would  never  blight;  but  he  had  learned 
better  things  now.  Mr.  Berckmans  fully 
agreed  with  him  on  the  grape  question.  Pock- 
lington  was  finally  passed.  Prentiss,  Mr. 
Lovett  says,  mildews  badly  w-ith  him.  Mr. 
Williams  finds  the  same  trouble.  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  thought  it  would  do  very  well  wherever 
the  Isabella  would  succeed.  Sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad,  in  Georgia.  Mildews  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re¬ 
becca  is  worthless  with  Mr.  Hope:  “Good 
"when  we  get  it,  but  growth  feeble  and  no 
fruit;”  bears  well  in  Michigan  when  properly 
pruned.  Mr.  Saul  considers  it  a  fine  amateur 
grape,  and  wants  it  to  remain.  Mr.  Berek- 
mans  said  it  had  been  discarded  for  20  years  in 
Georgia;  but  during  the  last  two  years  it  was 
found  to  do  much  better  there.  Salem  should 
be  starred  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Bissell  says.  Mr. 
Parsons  asked  a  star  for  it  in  New  Y ork,  and 
a  star  was  also  asked  for  Michigan.  Scupper- 
nong  was  passed.  Telegraph  got  one  star 
for  New  Jersey;  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  the  early  black  grapes.  Union 
Village  was  stricken  off.  Walter  Mr. 
Berckmans  discarded  twenty  years  ago,  but 
it  was  now  doing  better  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  Saunders  said:  “  It  is  one  of  those  first- 
class  grapes  that  are  destroyed  by  mildew ; 
that’s  the  trouble.”  Mr.  Campbell  found  it 
most  unreliable  and  capricious.  When  it  is 
good  it  is  excellent  ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain. 
The  dagger  for  New  York  was  moved  out  by 
Mr.  Hubbard.  For  Wilder— Rogers’s  4,— Mr. 
Hubbard  thinks  one  star  enough  for  N.  Y., 
instead  of  two  now  accorded  it.  For  Worden, 
two  stars  were  wanted  for  N.  J.  Mr.  Berck¬ 
mans  considers  it  earlier  and  better  than  the 
Concord. 

This  completed  the  Catalogue  list,  and 
new  varieties  were  then  called  for.  Miles 
Mr.  Parsons  reported  as  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  new  early  grapes  we  have.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  has  not  succeeded  well  with  it.  Mr.  Saul 
also  reported  unfavorably,  Mr.  Hubbard  men¬ 
tions  Vcrgennes  as  very  promising,  a  good 
grower;  hears  well;  ripens  with  Concord;  pro. 
duetive;  of  good  quality;  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected;  he  thinks  very  highly  of  it.  At  this 
point  Mr.  Saunders  asked  if  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  observed  any  effects  of  thephyloxera. 
Mr.  Campbell  replied  that  he  had  given  some 
atteution  to  the  subject,  aud  found  it  had  de¬ 
creased  so  much  in  his  locality  of  late  that  he 
rarely  saw  it  any  more  now.  He  added  words 
of  commendation  for  the  Vergennes  Grape;  a 
good  grower;  clusters  not  very  large;  more 
valuable  thau  the  Brighton,  which  with  him 
winter-kill  very  badly.  Mr,  Saunders  thought 
the  secret  of  winter-killing  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  summer  growth  of  wood  had  not  properly 
matured.  Mr.  Bissell  spoke  highly  of  Ver- 
genues  in  Virginia.  Triumph  was  alluded  to 
by  Chairman  Berckmans  as  a  fine  white  grape, 
oue  of  the  best  in  tbe  South  he  thinks.  Mr. 
Hope  agrees  with  him  ;  very  attractive,  he 
says;  of  good  quality,  worthy  of  cultivation 
South. 

apples. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  subject  of  apples  was  taken  up 
and  briefly  discussed.  This  being  the  last 
business  session,  aud  much  necessary  business 
remaining  to  be  done  before  adjournment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reading  of  several  reports,  it  was 
decided,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  the  list 
of  apples  be  referred  to  the  fruit  committee, 
and  the  delegates  from  the  different  States 
who  should  be  corresponded  with.  The  pear 
and  peach  lists  were  virtually  disposed  of  in 
like  manner.  These  were  not  reached  at  all 
in  the  discussions,  owing  to  lack  of  time.  A 
few  special  sorts  of  apples  were  taken  up 
briefly: — York  Imperial  was  well  reported  by 
different  States,  Mr.  Satterthvraite  is  not 
willing  to  speak  quite  so  highly  of  it.  He 
says  Smith's  Cider  and  Ridge  Pippin  are  the 
only  two  Winter  upples  of  any  value m  his  por¬ 
tion  of  Penn  (Jenkinstow n.)  Mr.  Gibbs  called 
attention  to  three  varieties  grown  in 
Minn.,  and  showed  fine  specimens  of  each. 
The  first  was  Wealthy,  a  chance  seedling  IS 
years  old.  He  said  it  grew  uniformly  smooth 
and  line;  it  was  the  only  apple  that  survived 
the  severe  Winter  of  1S73,  and  it  could  be 
grown  on  tbe  46th  parallel.  He  next 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  new  crab 
Whitney's  No.  20,  which  he  considered 
the  best  crab  we  have,  good  for  eating 
out  of  the  hand,  fine  for  eider.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  auy  other  crab ;  dark  red  resemb¬ 
ling  the  Late  Strawberry ;  flesh  crisp,  tender, 
sprightly,  juicy  and  pleasing.  The  uext  was 
a  Russian  sort  knowu  as  Yellow  Transparent. 

It  was  large  and  fine,  aud  Mr.  Gibbs  thought 
it  would  supersede  the  Tetofsky.  Sutton 
Beauty  was  well  reported;  of  good  color 
and  vigorous.  Missouri  Pippin  was  asked 


about  without  response.  Morrison’s  Red  is 
not  much  grown,  Of  Northern  Apple  good 
reports  were  made.  Downing  calls  it  “best.” 
Daddy  was  enquired  for  by  Mr.  Tatnall:  no 
response.  Mr.  Moody  was  called  upon  for 
a  report  in  regard,  to  the  Mann  Apple.  He 
spoke  well  of  it — hardy,  vigorous,  a  good 
keeper;  of  good  flavor,  green  at  first,  yellow 
when  ripe.  Downing  says:  “  very  good,”  Mr. 
Moody  agrees  with  him;  keeps  until  May. 
Fanny  was  next  called  for.  Mr.  Myer  said 
Downing  regarded  it  with  much  favor;  it 
comes  in  right  after  the  Astrachan.  Nanse- 
mond  Beauty  was  favorably  reported 
by  Mr.  Bissell,  Mr.  Caywood  names  Melting 
Sweet  as  being  high-colored;  one  of  the  most 
beautiful;  an  enormous  bearer;  remains  in 
good  eating  condition  from  Fall  to  July.  He 
considers  it  of  much  value.  Garden  Royal 
was  named  without  response.  This  concluded 
the  fruit  discussions,  Mr.  Barry  then  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Cat¬ 
alogue,  and  the  report  was  accepted.  The 
report  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  was 
also  read  and  adopted.  After  this  a  long  and 
livelj-  disscussion  ensued  upon  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  a  very  cordial  invitation  having 
been  extended  by  the  State  Society  there. 
Mr.  Gibbs  moved  it  be  accepted.  Alike  in-( 
vitation  was  received  from  Michigan,  and  the ' 
members  were  divided  between  the  two 
places.  Secretary  Beal  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Society  go  to  Michigan.  Dr. 
Hexamer  favored  Michigan ;  the  Society  had 
a  standing  invitation  from  them  for  years 
past.  He  thought  they  ought  to  go  where  the 
interests  of  fruit  culture  would  he  best  pro¬ 
moted.  Mr.  Caywood  mentioned  New  York. 
Dr.  Hexamer  thought  it  the  worst  place  they 
could  go  to.  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Mich,  wanted 
to  deal  fairly  between  the  two  places.  Mr. 
Moody  favored  Mich.,  and  spoke  of  the  live 
horticultural  society  there;  he  advLsed  Grand 
Rapids  as  the  best  point,  to  which  Prof.  Beal 
agreed  as  did  Mr.  Lyon  After  much  discus¬ 
sion  it  was  finally  decided  to  meet  in  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1S85,  the  place  to  be  fixed  upon  by  del¬ 
egates  from  that  State. 

Th*  report  of  the  Committee  on  Native 
Fruits  was  then  read  by  Chairman  Lyon,  as 
follows: — Victoria  Grape  from  E.  S.  Carman, 
of  River  Edge,  N.  J  ;  aseedling  of  the  late  T. 
B.  Miner.  F ruit,  bunch  above  medium, 
moderately  compact,  with  large  shoulders, 
sometimes  double  or  even  treble-shouldered. 
Berry  medium  to  large,  yellowish  green, 
rather  slight  whitish  bloom,  rather  thick 
skin,  considerable  pulp,  sweet,  sprightly, 
vinous,  considerably  foxy,  not  fully  ripe. 

Peabody,  shown  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  of  N.  Y. ; 
bunch  medium,  long,  slender,  slightly 
shouldered,  berry  medium  or  below,  oval 
form  predominating,  black  with  blue  bloom, 
skin  very  thick,  very-  slight  pulp,  juicy,  very 
fruity,  highly  vinous,  remains  of  berry  on 
peduncle  red;  fully  ripe  now.  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  grape  exhibited  by  John  B.  Moore, 
Mass, ;  hunch  medium,  short,  compact, 
slightly  shouldered,  berry  medium  or  below, 
round,  yellowish  amber,  slight  whitish  bloom; 
flesh  slightly  pulpy,  juicy,  very  sweet  when 
fully  ripe;  specimens  not  perfectly  ripe. 
Black  Delaware  shown  by  A.  J.  Caywood;  a 
cross  between  Delaware  and  Concord;  bunch 
above  medium,  shouldered,  compact,  berry 
of  medium  size,  round,  black  with  blue  bloom, 
moderately  juicy,  pulpy,  skin  thick;  high, 
vinous  flavor.  It  gives  no  indications  of 
Delaware  parentage,  uor  yet  of  Concord  as 
regards  flavor.  Fanning  Peach  shown  by  J. 
H.  Ricketts;  size  hardly  medium,  globular, 
light  red,  striped  and  splashed  with  brownish 
red  on  'yellowish -white  ground;  flesh  greenish 
white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  sprightly,  very 
good :  stone  medium  plump,  free-stone. 

Seedling  pear  from  D  W.  Lathrop,  Mass.  ; 
seedling  of  Marie  Louise  which  it  resembles 
in  external  appearance;  fruit  not  vet  mature. 
Early  Bergamot  from  Chas.  E.  Brooks, 
Mass  ;  size  medium,  of  Bergamot  form  slightly 
elongated:  yellow  with  brownish-red  cheek, 
mostly  overspread  with  a  net-work  of 
brownish  russet;  texture  melting,  juicy, 
flavor  mild,  vinous,  quality  very  good, 

H.  HENDRICKS. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR. 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  thirty-first  annual  fair  of  the  Illinois 
State  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  the 
Driving  Park,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  24-29,  These 
grounds  are  situated  a  Knit  three  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city  and  are  reached  by  only 
one  line  of  horse  cars,  the  C.  B,  &  Q,  Rail¬ 
road,  and  such  conveyances  as  are  always 
pressed  into  service  at  fair  time.  These  were 
utterly  inadequate  to  convey  the  crowds  that 
attended  on  Wednesday, Thursday  and  Friday, 
The  weather  was  all  that  the  managers  could 
wish  for.  A  nice  rain  on  the  23d  made  the 


ground  rather  muddy  on  the  24th;  but  the 
dry  winds  soon  dried  it  up.  This  was  the 
largest  and  best  attended  fair  held  bv  this 
society.  The  hope  that  Chicago  would  be 
made  the  permanent  place  for  holding  this 
fair  impelled  the  implement  men  to  put  up, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  M.  Conrad,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  mechanics  and 
arts,  fine  buildings  well  arranged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exhibiting  their  goods  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  These  buildings,  covering  all  the 
western  side  of  the  Driving  Parlc.were  connect¬ 
ed  together,  so  as  to  make  one  long  covered  line 
of  exhibits  through  which  ran  a  pathway, 
rivaling  the  accommodations  for  display  in 
any  exposition  building  ever  constructed. 
First  came  the  buildings  of  the  prominent 
agricultural  implement  men;  then  Domestic 
and  Art  Halls:  next  Floral  Hall  and,  last  of 
all,  Horticultural  Hall.  Opposite  this  line  of 
buildings  were  handsome  independent  struc¬ 
tures  raised  by  agricultural  implement  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  buildings  and  tents  of  the 
agricultural  and  daily  newspapers.  Inside  the 
race  track  were  scattered  implements  of  all 
descriptions  and  here  also  were  the  rings  for 
the  showing  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  single 
classes.  The  cattle  sheds  extended  around  the 
outskirts  of  the  grounds,  with  the  sheep  and 
swine  in  the  southwest  corner.  For  the  first 
time  the  society  allowed  regular  horse  races 
and  while  these  may  have  drawn  crowds,  the 
receipts  did  not  show  that  this  was  the  case. 
On  Thursday,  when  the  attendance  was  the 
largest,  there  being  at  least  50,000  people  on 
the  grounds,  tbe  gate  receipts  were  only  a 
little  over  $16,000.  the  number  of  complimen¬ 
tary  tickets  given  to  crop  and  meteorological 
reporters,  exhibitors,  etc.,  making  up  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  society  has  no  extra  receipts 
to  show  for  allowing  horse  races,  while  visit¬ 
ors  and  exhibitors  have  much  to  grumble 
about.  The  moment  the  bell  rang  for  a  race, 
visitors  were  compelled  to  keep  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  track,  and  as  the  show 
was  in  two  sections.no  one  in  one  section  could 
visit  the  other  until  after  the  race  was  over. 
Exhibits  were  deserted  as  soon  as  a  race  was 
called.  Many  of  the  Board  condemn  racing 
and  praise  the  position  the  Rural  has  taken 
on  this  point ;  but  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  successfully  resist  the  politicians  whom 
they  have  to  please  in  order  to  hold  their 
positions.  This  will  always  be  so  as  long  as 
the  State  Board  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
political  party  that  may  at  that  time  be  in 
power. 

The  Cattle  Show  was  very  line.  Short¬ 
horns  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  have 
been  expected;  still  some  very  fine  specimens 
were  on  exhibition.  The  principal  exhibitors 
were  J.  H.  Potts  &  Sons.  J.  H.  Croft  and 
Strawfcher  Givens.  The  Herefords  made  a 
fine  show  and  forced  the  Short-horn  men  to 
exert  themselves  to  their  utmost  to  save  their 
laurels.  The  fine  herds  of  C.  M.  Culbertson, 
Thomas  Clark,  Fowhr  &  Vaunatta,  the  Wy¬ 
oming  Hereford  Association,  from  Cheyenne 
G.  S  Burleigh,  C.  K.  Pamele  and  T  M. 
George,  were  on  exhibition,  making  one  of 
the  best  shows  of  this  class  ever  seeu  in  this 
country.  The  Polled  Aberdeen- A u  cus  were 
well  represented  by  T.  TV  Harvey's  fine  herd 
and  a  couple  of  others  with  a  few  single  entries. 
These  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Hon.  John  Featherstone  showed  the  only  Gallo¬ 
ways  on  exhibition  The  Devons  were  not  nu¬ 
merous;  the  principal  herds  were  those  of 
N.  B.  Choales  and  Whitmore  and  Younger. 
Messrs  L,  F.  Ross  aud  Geldard  A*  Busk  showed 
Red  Polled  Norfolk.  The  Jerseys  were  ibirly 
represented,  and  some  very  fine  animals  were 
shown.  Among  other  herds  was  that  of  Corne¬ 
lius  Easthope,  including  the  $5,550  bull, 
King  of  Ashautee.  and  the  cow  Nancy  Lee 
with  a  butter  record  of  26  pounds  eight  ounces, 
in  seven  days.  John  Boyd  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  for  the  first  time  Champion  Mag¬ 
net,  Appleton  2nd,  Nun  of  Patterson.  Gabriel 
Champion,  Minnie  Gale,  etc.  V.  Barter.  Thus. 
Lyman,  the  McCormick  Farm,  and  Jones  & 
Sons,  also  showed  some  tine  Jerseys,  The 
Holsteins and  Dutch -Friesiaus  were  out.  in  large 
numbers  showing  that  the  dairy  interest  is 
active  in  this  sectiou.  Thos.  TV  Wales  showed 
his  fine  Iowa  herd  which  includes  Mercedes 
whose  butter  record  heads  the  list  in  the 
Rural’s  Fair  issue.  F.  C.  Stevens  showed  a 
fine  herd  from  New  York,  headed  by  the 
celebrated  bull,  De  Johnston  Stior.  The 
Fundi  11a  V  alley.  New  York,  herd  ami  mauv 
others  made  strong  competition  in  this  class. 
There  is  something  radically  wrong  about  the 
selection  of  judges  for  the  dairy  breeds  at  the 
Western  fairs,  and  about  the  mode  of  judg¬ 
ing  cattle.  Too  many  interested  parties  are 
allowed  within  the  cartle  ring  during  the 
judging.  The  comraittee-uien  are  chosen  of¬ 
ten  on  tbe  grounds,  and  while  they  may  be 
perfectly  honest  in  their  opinions,  still  they 
cannot  be  judges  on  the  points  of  finely  bred 
and  pedigreed  animals  such  as  were  shown 
on  these  grounds.  The  decisions  made  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  were  simply  ludicrous.  What  have 
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beef  points  to  do  with  Jerseys  or  Holsteins 
when  they  a  re  shown  as  dairy  cat  tie?  Still  ex¬ 
cellence  in  beef  points  counted  for  more  than 
true  dairy  points  in  several  important  cases.  It. 
is  disheartening  for  a  breeder  to  see  fine 
animals  beaten  by  scrubs.  He  would  not  feel 
it  so  badly  if  the  committee  were  composed  of 
well  known  and  responsible  men.  Such  men 
should  bo  chosen  by  the  State  Association, 
which  should  pay  them  a  fair  price  for  their 
services  as  experts.  Th  s  will  have  to  he  done 
ultimately;  for  the  owners  of  fine  dairy 
stock  will  decline  to  exhibit  in  the  absence  of 
properly  qualified  judges. 

The  Sheep  Show,  on  the  whole,  was  good; 
but  not  as  many  were  exhibited  as  in  former 
years. 

The  Swine  Show  was  good,  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  quality.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  animals  shown  were  Poland-Chinas  and 
Berkshires,  though  Jersey  Reds  and  "Indiana” 
Victorias  made  a  fair  show.  The  exhibit  of 
Chester- Whites  and  Small  Yorkshires  was 
smalL 

The  Poultry  Show  was  hardly  worthy  of 
mention,  being  light  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  Horse  Show  was  simply  immense.  I 
have  seen  probably  as  many  draft  stallions  on 
the  fair  grounds  before,  but  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  high  average  as  to  quality .  Percherons, 
Clydesdales,  Cleveland  Bays,  and  English 
Shire  horses  made  a  grand  display,  and  the 
sight  in  the  ring  when  the  animals  were 
shown, either  in  classes  or  for  the  grand  sweep- 
stakes,  was  very  fine.  This  is  the  center  of 
the  great  draft  horse  interest  in  this  country, 
and  the  competition  for  premiums  is  very 
strong.  Robert  Halloway  had  over  40 
Clydesdales,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
other  large  exhibitors  in  this  class.  The  Per- 
cberons  w  ere  the  inos't  numerous  and  attract¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  attention.  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  exhibitors  was  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111., 
who  carried  off  the  sweep  stakes  on  the  best 
mare,  first  premium  on  the  best  three-year- 
old  stallion,  and  six  other  first  premiums  and 
three  second  premiums.  The  firm  had  30  horses 
on  exhibition. 

The  Horticultural  Show'  was  very 
light.  Tho  Warsaw  Horticultural  Society 
carried  off  the  $150  premium  with  a  very  fair 
exhibit  of  apples,  which  included  25  new  va¬ 
rieties  grown  by  Jules  Cbarpentier,  Warsaw, 
Ill.,  iD  his  experimental  orchard,  from  cions 
taken  from  the  National  Experimental  Or¬ 
chard  of  France.  This  was  the  first  fruiting. 
The  apples  looked  well,  but  I  had  no  chance 
of  testing  them . 

Floral  Hall  had  a  very  light  showing. 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.  had  a  large  display  of 
bulbs,  implements,  etc.  J.  C.  Vaughan  made 
a  very  fine  exhibit  of  choice  bulbs,  including 
17  classes  und  132  varieties.  Superintendent 
Haskell  says  that  anotner  year  the  fine  build¬ 
ings  will  draw  a  much  larger  exhibit,  and 
that  the  society  will  offer  larger  premiums  so 
as  to  make  it  an  object  for  exhibitors  to  show 
largely  at  this  fair. 

The  Improved  Agricultural  Machine¬ 
ry  display  was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  this 
State,  rivaling  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  most  of 
the  principal  exhibitorshaving,  as  above  stat¬ 
ed,  erected  handsome  and  expensive  buildings. 
Those  w'ho  had  no  buildings  of  their  own 
exhibited  inside  the  ring.  There  were  but  few- 
new  things  that  1  have  not  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned.  B.  D.  Buford  &  Co.  exhibited  a  new 
beveled  wheel  landside,  which  is  claimed  to 
save  greatly  in  draft  on  the  Buford  Sulky 
Plow,  The  Stover  M’f’g  Co.  showed  their  new 
Triple  Gear  as  attached  to  Stover’s  corn-and- 
cob  sweep  grinder,  which  increases  the  speed 
of  grinding.  Of  this  I  will  have  more  to  nay 
later  on. 

Mr.  Conrad  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
way  in  w  hich  he  has  had  the  buildings  at 
this  lair  erected  and  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in 
farthering  the  interest  of  exhibitors;  but  then, 
there  are  many  things  yet  to  bo  done  before 
this  will  be  a  model  fair.  The  horse  racing 
should  be  stopped  and  the  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  show  be  extended  right  across  the 
track  iuto  the  ring,  the  fence  being  removed. 
The  cattle  stalls  should  be  placed  closer  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  afford  more  space  for  exhibiting. 
Railroad  trains  should  be  run  every  fifteen 
minutes.  Exhibitors  should  be  treated  better 
and  tickets  good  tor  the  week  should  be  given 
them  on  Monday.  Ail  side-shows  should  be 
barred  out,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  West  will  have  an 
agricultural  fair  second  to  none  in  this 
country.  w.  h.  k. 


STATE  FAIR  NOTES. 

The  exhibitors  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  pro¬ 
test,  against  having  their  animals  judged  by 
beef-points  and  by  unknown  judges. 

Superintendent  Conrad  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  $1,000  piano  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  men  iu  acknowledgement  of 
jiis  services  in  making  this  fair  a  success, 


The  halls  for  the  show  of  fruits,  flowers, 
etc.,  w-ere  very  nicely  arranged,  and  I  hope 
another  year  to  see  them  well  filled. 

Better  facilities  must  be  provided  for  get¬ 
ting  something  to  eat,  on  the  grounds. 


FAIR  OF  THE  MONTREAL  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY, 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Boston  Society,  w  hich  is  so 
wealthy,  and  has  been  so  long  established.  The 
average  membership  of  the  Montreal  Society 
for  seven  years  past,  lias  been  770,  producing 
an  average  revenue  of  $1,528.  In  addition,  it 
is  entitled  to  an  animal  grant  of  $1,000  from 
the  provincial  government.  Many-  prominent 
citizens  take  a  lively  interest  in  Hie  prosperity 
of  the  society,  and  render  it  efficient  aid.  One 
of  them  in  particular,  Mr.  Charles  Gibb,  of 
Abfiottsford,  Quebec,  at  his  own  expense,  ac¬ 
companied  Prof,  fcudd  of  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  on  his  tour  last  Summer  and 
Autumn  through  the  fruit-growing  districts 
of  North  Germany,  Poland  and  Russia.  Bis 
contributions  to  the  last  report  of  the  society, 
giving  an  account  of  his  observations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  horticulture  and  forestry,  ate  of 
the  greatest  value,  not  only' to  Canada  but  to 
the  adjoining  portions  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  just  retained  from  the  annual  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Society,  Sept.  18,  19  and  20, 
and  can  report  a  fine  show',  not  only  of  flowers, 
flowering  and  ornamental  plants  and  other 
garden  products,  but  also  a  largo  and  fine  ex¬ 
hibition  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  grapes. 
During  the  five  years  I  have  attended  these 
shows,  I  have  marked  with  pleasure  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  in  the  exhibits,  so  that,  as 
Secretary  Evans  says  in  his  report,  in  some 
classes  plants  that  would  have  stood  high  in 
previous  years  would  receive  no  awards  now. 

The  show  was  held,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Victoria  skating  rink,  which 
Was  bill iiautly  illuminated  in  the  evening  with 
eleetric  lights.  A  fine  band  was  in  attendance, 
and  the  hall  was  filled  with  the  elite  of  the  city, 
the  gay  and  beautiful  costumes  of  the  ladies 
vydDg  with  the  horticultural  treasures  on  all 
sides  of  them,  and  affording  a  splendid  sight 
from  the  galleries. 

Among  the  specialties  of  the  fruit  show  were 
several  large  collections  of  seedling  apples, 
some  of  which  promise  to  be  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tions.  The  investigation  of  these  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  special  committee.  A  large 
number  of  Russian  apples  collected  from  all 
quarters,  East  and  West,  were  also  shown, 
and  are  to  be  fully  reported  upon.  Brilliant 
days  and  clear,  moonlight  nights  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  aud  Mon¬ 
treal  has  continued  and  just  cause  to  be  proud 
of  this  organization  which  she  has  so  well 
fostered.  T.  H.  H. 


POMOLOGY  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE 
FAIR. 


Apples  and  pears  usually  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pomological  exhibits  at  our 
State  Fairs;  and,  knowing  that  the  crop  of 
these,  the  present  year,  was  nearly  a  total 
failure,  w'e  were  prepared  to  expect  a  small 
exhibit  and  that  of  but  indifferent  quality. 

The  discouraging  reports  from  intending  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  the  absence  during  the  opening  day 
of  several  who  hail  made  advance  entries  of 
fruits,  served  to  confirm  the  previous  impres¬ 
sion  ;  but  on  the  second  day  several  large  ex¬ 
hibits  w'ere  received  aud  placed  upon  the  tables, 
aud  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  entire  space 
was  filled. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  apples  exhibited 
was  somewhat  less  than  usual  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  average  of  quality  was  lower. 
Baldwin  and  Northern  Hpy  lacked  considera¬ 
bly  in  size  and  fairness  as  compared  with  other 
seasons,  while  Red  Canadas,  although  few  in 
number  and  diminished  in  size,  were  as  in 
other  seasons  free  from  blemishes,  Keswick 
Codlin  and  Golden  Russet  (of  'Western  New 
York),  as  well  as  Red  Astra  chan  and  Dutchess 
of  Oldenburgb,  were  noticeable  for  their 
abundance,  size  and  beauty. 

Of  pears,  Tyson,  Fonda n to,  d’Automne, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Clairgeau  and  Anjou  were 
notable  for  their  abundauee  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance. 

For  many  years  plums  have  been  a  notable 
feature  of  the  exhibits  from  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  these  were  present  iu  nearly  or  quite 
their  usual  abundance,  although  (ns  was  the 
case  with  all  the  fruits  exhibited)  they  were 
from  two  to  three  weeks  later  in  ripening  than 
iu  average  seasons. 

Reaches  were  exhibited  in  great  variety, 
but  many  wore  yet  green,  colorless,  and  but 
half  grown.  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  well- 
ripened  specimens  came  from  South  Haven 
where  the  crop  is  a  fail'  one  although  below 
the  average  of  other  seatuUi  T,  T,  LYON, 
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EXPEDITIOUS  HOME-MAKING. 


MARY  WAGER-FIS1IER. 


One  idea  with  which  I  was  born,  practi¬ 
cally— that  it  required  many  years  for  a  “  new 
place”  to  present  a  homelike  and  settled  ap¬ 
pearance,  has  given  way  to  a  fact  that  is  quite 
the  reverse.  If  one  has  sufficient  means,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  "making the  desert  blos¬ 
som  as  the  rose”  in  a  very  short  time;  and 
nearly  every  day  I  liave  occuln  r  demonstration 
of  this  old  saying  iu  the  locality  where  I  live, 
where  “  new  places”  are  continuously  spring¬ 
ing  into  existence,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years,  are  charming  in  every  adornment 
of  perfect  sward,  plots  of  shrubbery,  piazzas 
festooned  with  vines ,  great  beds  and  borders 
of  flowers,  with  every  feature  of  permanency 
except  large  trees,  that  the  ideal  homestead 
is  supposed  to  possess.  Even  quite  large  trees 
are  so  well  transplanted  that  if  the  site  has 
been  barren  of  trees,  the  lack  is  greatly  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  care  and  cultivation  bestowed 
upon  transplanted  ones  and  by  horticultural 
arrangements.  I  lately  visited  the  house  and 
grounds  of  a  distinguished  Philadelphia  gen¬ 
tleman,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  whoso  country  place 
near  Bryn  Mawr,  now  in  its  third  year  of  ex¬ 
istence  only,  well  illustrates  what,  may  be 
done  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Tlit  es¬ 
tate  comprises  84  acres  of  which  35  are  in  the 
lawn— the  remainder  constituting  the  “farm” 
which  is  largely  in  grass.  The  land  fairly 
well  wooded  is  beautifully  watered  by  two  or 
three  streams,  and  the  one  running  through 
the  lawn,  has  been  made  a  feature  of  groat 
beauty  The  descent  of  the  stream,  being 
considerable,  dams  have  been  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  series,  effecting  a  great  economy 
in  the  water  as  well  as  adding  to  its  charm. 
This  stream,  coursing  from  the  wood  at  the 
left  of  the  lawn,  is  particularly  delightful  in 
the  wood,  and  as  it  leaves  it.  Wherever  the 
ground  is  moist  and  the  soil  pennitted,  great 
quantities  of  water-loving  plants,  notably 
lilies,  lmve  been  planted,  and  wei-e  at  the  time 
of  my  vhdt,  in  full  anl  luxuriant  bloom.  Two 
springs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  have  been  converted  into  “living  wells,” 
roofed  and  with  open  sides,  in  which  swing 
hanging  baskets  and  viues;  indeed  one  is  a 
fairy  like  grotto  aud  the  other  an  elegant 
structure  of  fine  masonary.  Dippers  lie  on 
the  broad  curbing  for  drinkers  to  use,  clear 
water  with  white  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  In 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  stands  a  flue  bronze 
statute  of  an  Indian  hunter  and  dog.  Rustic 
seats,  every  where;  the  underbrush  of  the 
wood,  cleared  up,  but  none  of  its  natural  beau¬ 
ties  destroyed.  The  turf  of  the  great  lawn 
is  soft,  thick  and  smooth  us  an  English  lawn, 
aud  the  walks  finished  in  Portland  cement 
are  simply  perfect.  The  grounds  have  a 
frontage  of  hslf  a  mile  perhaps  on  the  high¬ 
way,  and  are  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence, 
strong  aud  light,  and  at  regular  intervals 
Woodbine  and  the  golden  Japan  Honeysuckle 
alternate.  These  vines  have  already  grown 
to  the  top  of  the  fence,  and  have  run  far  out 
each  side  along  the  iron  liars.  All  this  is  the 
resultof  careful  training,  not  a  twig  or  branch 
being  allowed  to  go  astray  and  the  effect  is 
very  line.  A  stone  w  alk  is  laid  the  length  of 
the  road  side,  and  the  turf  is  as  carefully 
kept  outside  the  fence  as  within  it..  The 
gatekeeper’s  lodge  at  the  entrance  is  a  bower 
of  vines  and  flowers,  the  windows  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  little  house,  being  furnished  with 
flower  boxes,  blazing  with  color.  A  large 
number  of  flowers  are  already  used  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  bedsiu  the  lawn— six  thousand  plants 
being  put  out  this  year.  As  the  green  house 
has  now  been  built  in  the  "farm”  end  of  the 
estate— 69x100  feet  aud  30  feet  high— the  fiorul 
feature, will  be  greatly  augmented  another  yen  r 
and  fifty  thousand  plants  will  bo  used,  One 
immense  bed  of  flowers  aud  shrubs  is  entirely 
bordered  with  a  thick  fringe  of  “  Velvet” 
Marigolds,  a  dazzling  sight  indeed.  A  great, 
many  continuously  blooming  plants  are  used 
such  as  Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  Ageratums 
aud  Lobelia.  A  lied  of  Mignonette  scented  the 
air  for  a  long  v\  ay  around. 

The  buildings  of  the  mansion  proper,  the 
house,  carriage  house  und  lodge,  are  of  press¬ 
ed  brick  with  gray  stouo  trimmings.  The 
farmer’s  house  near  the  greenhouse  is  a  frame 
building  very  bright  and  picturesque.  All 
about  the  farin  house  a  score  of  men  were  at 
work,  building  a  barn,  and  spanning  the 
Stream  w  ith  bridges,  grading  and  getting  the 
rounds  into  proper shape.  A  pond  of  water 
ad  been  inclosed  iu  masonry,  a  good  place 
for  the  ducks,  possibly.  In  the  garden  1  no¬ 
ticed  okra  growing  fluoly  and  as  a  dainty 
touch  to  the  exquisitely  tended  vegetable  beds, 
there  were  bordeis  of  flowers  for  cutting — one 
long  row  of  Carnation*  that  led  me  to  break 
the  tenth  commandment,,  1  fear. 

A*  the  princely  owner  of  this  place— which 
he  calls  "\Vott.eii”m  honor  of  an  English 
friend — lives  in  Philadelphia  in  the  IV  inter,  at 
Long  Branch  in  the  Summer,  where  his  cot¬ 
tage  Is  one  of  the  “sights”  of  the  seashore,  he 
occupies  “  Wo tten”  only  as  u  Fall  and  {spring 
residence,  and  the  house,  although  large  aud 
stately  iu  appearance,  is  not,  in  fact  large, 
the  rooms  being  quite  small  em  >ugh  to  be  cozy 
iu  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  The  hall,  as  it 
should  be,  is  the  finest  apartment  being  wain 
coUd  and ueikd  in  butternut  very  buudsome- 


ly  ornamented  and  finished.  At  one  side  is  a 
fire  place  too  finely  finished  for  use  I  thought, 
surmounted  with  an  elaborate  mantle  of 
carved  Ohio  sandstone  in  which  is  si  t,  a  curi¬ 
ous  time  piece  bearing  the  warning  legend 
‘  ‘  tom  pus  iugiL.”  At  one  side  projects  a 
pair  of  magnificent  horns  brought  from 
Africa.  The  stairway  is  very  fine,  the  balus¬ 
trade  being  beautifully  carved  and  on  the  top 
of  the  posts  at  the  bottom  of  t  he  steps,  repose 
in  wood  the  carved  portraits  of  the  pet  cat 
and  dog  of  the  household.  The  front  door  of 
the  house  opens  into  a  square  vestibule  paved 
with  mosaic,  and  at  M  e  left  on  entering,  is  a 
hat,  cloak  and  toilet  room  which  is  a  most 
convenient  and  desirable  feature  in  humble 
houses,  as  well  as  iu  great  ones.  The  dining 
room  is  finished  in  cont, resting  woods,  which 
1  took  to  be  cherry  and  ash,  producing  a  very 
pleasing  and  rich  effect.  Most  of  the  furnish¬ 
ing  is  of  dark,  old  mahogany,  pretty  and  odd 
in  shape,  and  beautifully  polished.  The  ef¬ 
fect  throughout  is  that  of  comfort  and  quiet 
good  taste.  The  kitchen  is  finished  at  the 
sides,  up  to  the  bight  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
glazed  bricks  of  cheerful  coloring.  I  observ¬ 
ed  too,  that,  the  servants  had  for  their  separ¬ 
ate  use  hath  ana  dining  rooms.  In  front  of 
the  house  at  each  side  of  the  parte  each  ere 
stand  tubs  of  valuable  plants,  as  Sago  Palms. 
Aloes  and  Beauearnias.  But  of  all  t  heebaims 
of  "Wotten”  none  pleased  me  more  than  the 
stream  of  water  running  through  the  lawn 
arched  by  rustic  bridges  and  made  bv 
some  artists’  hands,  its  entile  length,  into 
a  thing  of  winsome  and  restful  leauty, 
with  tne  numeiousbiid  houses  fastened  in 
the  trees. 


Domestic  Cconomt) 

_ CONDUCTED  by  kmii-y  mafle. _ 

ONE  SEPTEMBER  DINNER. 


EUNICE  BROW  N. 


Stew  and  strain  a  pint  of  tomatoes,  add  a 
cupful  of  boiled  rice  and  one  of  water.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste,  aud  w'hen  boiling,  add  a  cupful  of 
stock,  aud  boil  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  add¬ 
ing  more  water  if  needed. 

beefsteak. 

Flatten  with  the  broad  side  of  a  hatchet, 
and  broil  quickly  upon  a  greased  gridiron. 
Ten  minutes  should  be  sufficient.  Lay  upon 
a  hot  dish,  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Turn  a 
plate  over  it  for  five  minutes  before  carving. 

BOILED  CAULIFLOWER. 

Cook  in  salted  water  20  minutes  and  be 
sure  the  water  boils  liefore  putting  in  the 
cauliflower.  Cover  with  white  netting  all 
the  flower  before  boiling.  When  done  untie 
it;  lay  in  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  over  it  a  sauce 
made  of  drawn  butter. 

potatoes  unpkki.kd. 

Cook,  without  paring,  in  salted,  boiling 
water.  Pour  this  off  when  the  potatoes  are 
done,  set  them  for  a  moment  on  the  stove  un¬ 
covered,  and  peel  quickly. 

EGG  PLANT. 

Slice  and  pare.  Lay  for  an  hour  in  cold 
salt  aud  water,  drain,  pepper  and  salt,  then 
dip  in  beaten  egg,  then  iu  cracker  dust,  and 
fry  to  a  light  brown  in  lard. 

APPLE  CHARLOTTE. 

Beat  two  cups  of  nice  apple  sauce,  well 
sweetened  and  flavored,  to  a  high  froth,  w  ith 
the  whipped  whites  of  three  eggs.  Make  into 
a  mound  in  a  gluss  dish,  cuvor  with  strips  of 
sponge  cake.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

COFFEE  OR  TEA. 

can  be  passed  around  while  still  at  table  or 
afterward  in  the  sitting-room,  if  preferred. 


OVERWORKED  WOMEN. 


I  have  beon  both  surprised  aud  amused 
when  reading  the  two  articles  signed  “  Far¬ 
mer’s  Wife.”  In  the  first  article  she  seems  to 
desire  pity  as  she  tells  of  the  hardships  of  her 
life  and  at  the  same  time  usks  for  directions  for 
easy  breakfast  dishes,  but  when  the  directions 
are  given  as  also  pity  and  advice,  she  seems 
but  ill  pleased.  [The articles  ware  written  not 
by  the  same  parson,  but  by  two  different  far¬ 
mers’  wives. — Ens.]  T  agree  with  Mrs.  Fisher 
when  she  says  that  an  overworked  woman  is 
a  disgrace.  Am  overworked  woman  is  almost 
sure  to  be  irritable  to  liusbund  and  children, 
and  when  it  is  the  husband’s  fault  that  she  is 
not  provided  with  proper  help,  he  is  not  to  be 
pitied.  A  mother  owes  to  her  children  a  duty 
that  no  one  but  she  can  perform— the  duty  of 
instiucting,  entertaining  aud  watching  over 
the  little  ones  God  lias  given  her.  One  of  a 
mother’s  first  duties  is  to  her  children,  aud  no 
overworked  woman  is  able  to  do  her  duty  in 
thut  respect.  O  mothers!  yours  is  a  noble 
mission — to  mold  lives  for  time  and  eternity. 
The  little  ones  who  cluster  around  you,  whose 
eyes  fill  with  tears  and  whoso  lips  quiver  at 
an  impatient  word  from  you,  will  carry  the 
impress  of  your  words  and  acts  into  all  their 
future  lives.  It  is  easier,  when  tired  and  busy, 
to  slap  or  scold  than  to  reason ,  and  so  the 
sharp  word  is  uttered,  the  hasty  blow  given 
when  some  thoughtless  act  of  the  children  has 
caused  you  uimoywuce.  The  sumo  act  at 
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another  time  would  hardly  have  been  noticed. 
But  you  were  tired,  your  head  throbbed  with 
pain,  and  the  noise  of  Charlie  or  Susie  went 
like  a  knife  through  your  weary  brain. 

Mothers,  do  you  realize  that  in  many  cases 
to  save  the  expense  of  suitable  help,  you  are 
losing  the  precious  trust  and  confidence  of 
your  boys  and  girls?  You  have  no  time  to 
listen  to  your  children’s  prattle,  much  less 
have  you  time  to  sympathize  with  your  grow¬ 
ing  boys  in  their  troubles  or  pleasures.  No 
time  to  direct  or  advise,  for  “  mother  is  busy 
and  she  can’t  be  bothered.”  The  milk's  to 
be  strained,  meals  are  to  be  prepared  aud 
clothes  to  l*o  washed;  in  fact,  the  housework  is 
to  be  done.  That  is  in  your  eyes  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  devoting  your  time  to  the  children. 
They  will  get  along  wall  enough  and  a  sorv- 
ant  girl  would  cost  two  or  three  dollars  a 
week.  You  are  saving  money  in  going  with¬ 
out  help.  By  and  by,  as  the  years  pass  on, 
you  wonder  why  your  boys  have  so  littlo  am¬ 
bition  to  study;  why  they  drink  or  smoke, 
and  it  grieves  you  that  they  pay  so  little  heed 
to  mother’s  feelings.  The  years  that  you  should 
have  devoted  to  gaining  their  confidence  have 
passed — never  to  return.  The  money  you  have 
saved  to  help  your  children  along,  gives  you 
but  small  satisfaction  now.  You  are  old  and 
careworn.  Your  daughters  have  grown  away 
from  you;  iu  their  childhood  you  neglected  the 
golden  opportunities. 

“  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been.’’ 

May  Violet. 

- - 

FROM  “AUNT  MABBY’S”  RECIPE 
BOOK. 


GRAPE  PIES. 

Some  of  the  writers  to  the  Rural  ask  how 
grapes  can  be  used  besides  as  jelly.  Mother 
used  to  make  pies  by  slipping  the  pulp  out  of 
the  skins,  into  one  vessel,  and  the  skins  into 
another.  Then  simmer  the  pulp  a  little,  and 
run  it  through  a  colander  to  separate  the 
seeds.  Then  put  the  skins  and  pulp  together, 
and  they  are  ready  for  the  pies,  and  are  equal 
to  those  made  with  plums. 

TO  COOK  PARSNIPS. 

Wash,  scrape,  boil  tender,  then  slice  and 
brown  on  a  griddle,  with  butter  to  prevent 
sticking.  Carrots  aro  good  cooked  in  the 
same  way. 

scalloped  oysters. 

Butter  a  pudding  dish,  and  put  in  a  thin 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  or  rolled  cracker;  then 
a  layer  of  oysters,  aud  another  of  crumbs,  till 
the  dish  is  filled.  The  top  layer  must  be 
crumbs.  Put  bits  of  butter  aud  a  little  pepper 
with  each  layer.  Bake  an  hour. 

TO  CLEAN  A  VERY  GREASY  KETTLE. 

Put  ashes  in  it  and  a  little  water.  In  a  few 
minutes  scrape  the  contents  all  out  with  a 
stick  aud  rinse  with  water.  Before  this, 
soap  is  but  wasted  on  it. 

pop  corn. 

We  used  to  pop  corn  by  putting  a  spoonful 
of  butter  in  a  clean  pan  together  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  a  handful  of  corn.  Cover  aud  put 
on  the  fire.  Shako  gently,  aud  bo  careful  not 
to  scorch. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  PIE. 

Grato  a  small  cupful  of  maple  sugar,  and 
mix  with  it  two  eggs  a  little  salt  and  as  much 
cream  as  your  pie  plate  will  hold.  It  needs 
ouly  an  under  crust. 

SAFE  CAKES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Take  oqual  parts  of  arrowroot  aud  wheat 
flour,  a  little  salt,  a  small  lump  of  butter;  wot 
with  sweet  milk,  roll  thin,  cut  into  fancy 
shapes  and  bake  in  u  quick  oveu. 

A  GOOD  REMEDY  FOR  HOARSENESS. 

Beat  the  white  of  ati  ogg  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  and  a  glass  of  warm  water. 


FROM  ANOTHER  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


W  ill  some  one  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my 
Carnations?  They  were  one  year  old  last 
Spring,  and  have  never  blossomed.  Will  they 
live  out-of-doors  this  Winter?  1  had  them  in 
the  cellar  last  Winter.  (They  should  have 
blossomed  the  past  Summer.  Perhaps  the  cel¬ 
lar  treatment  retarded  them.  They  aro  barely 
hardy  here,  and  we  fear  they  would  uot  live 
through  your  Winter.— E.  M.) 

W  ill  some  one  who  has  tried  carmiug  green 
beans,  jieas  and  sweet  corn,  tell  me  just  how  it 
is  done?  I  pul  up  two  cans  of  sweet  corn  last 
Summer,  aud  one  of  them  exploded  iu  three 
days.  1  then  emptied  the  other  into  the  garb¬ 
age  tub.  I,  too,  am  a  poor  farmer’s  wife,  and 
do  my  own  work.  I  have  throe  small  chil. 
dreu  aud  three  men  to  cook,  wash,  make  and 
mend  for.  1  do  not  milk,  but  I  have  euuugh 
to  do  iu  the  morning  iu  skimming  and  strain¬ 
ing  the  n.  ilk  of  six  cows,  getting  breakfast 
ready  and  drwgjpg  the  phildreu,  and  very 
ofteq  at  HigUt  fuy  little  four-year.  oU|  bov  and 


two-year-old  girl  will  lie  down  on  the  carpet 
or  lounge  and  go  to  sleep  with  their  clothes  on 
while  I  wash  the  dishes,  strain  the  milk  and 
get  the  baby  to  sleep.  But  when  Sunday 
comes  I  have  a  day  of  rest.  What  a  blessing 
it  is  to  have  one  day  out  of  the  seven  to  spend 
with  the  little  ones  and  in  reading  God’s 
Word.  Christian  people  I  think  should  try 
and  enforce  the  law-  in  regard  to  breaking  the 
Sabbath  more  than  they  do.  Here  in  the  West 
every  Sunday  there  are  loads  of  men  with 
their  guns  and  dogs  from  the  towns  and  cities; 
scouring  the  prairies  for  prairie  chickens  and 
ducks. 

Here  are  some  recipes  for  my  easy  dishes, 
which  may  be  different  from  what  the  others 
may  give.  Pudding  made  by  stirring  Graham 
flour  into  boiline  water  with  a  little  salt  and 
boiling  20  minutes,  makes  a  nice  dessert  eaten 
with  sugar  and  cream.  For  supper  a  boiled 
custard  is  nice.  This  hot  weather  if  made  in 
the  morning  and  set  in  the  cellar,  it  will  be 
more  palatable.  I  set  about  two  quarts  of 
milk  on  the  stove  in  a  pan,  break  eight  eggs 
into  a  dish,  putting  the  whites  of  five  on  a 
plate ;  these  I  beat  stiff  and  flavor  with  lemon, 
vanilla,  or  rose-water,  and  add  a  spoonful  of 
sugar,  then  drop  a  spoonful  in  a  place  on  the 
hot  milk.  Let  it  remain  on  the  milk  while 
you  beat  the  yelks  and  three  w  bites.  Take  off 
on  a  plate  with  a  skimmer,  stir  in  the  yelks 
and  remaining  whites,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch  dissolved  in  a  little  milk.  Let 
it  boil  but  not  too  long  or  it  will  curdle,  pour 
into  a  dish,  slip  on  the  whites,  and  you  have  a 
handsome  as  well  a  very  delicious  dish. 
Another  dessert  dish  I  make  is  a  shorteeake 
made  by  taking  a  teacupful  of  cream,  three 
cupfuls  of  butter-milk  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  bat¬ 
ter,  and  pour  into  a  baking  tin.  When  done, 
spread  with  berries,  green  apple  sauce  or  even 
pie-plant  stewed  aud  sweetened,  anil  eat  with 
sugar  and  cream  for  dinner.  I  sometimes  boil 
a  small  piece  of  beef,  a  tough  chicken,  or  some 
lean,  salt  pork  in  plenty  of  water;  when  nearly 
done  put  in  potatoes,  salt  and  pepper.  Stir 
up  a  short-cake,  bake  it,  when  done  break  in 
small  pieces  put  into  a  deep  dish,  pour  your 
stew  over  it,  and  you  will  have  a  dish  that 
will  satisfy  hungry  men. 

MRS.  JENNIE  JONES. 


TWO  HINTS. 

Apples  make  excellent  tea  cakes  when 
baked  on  an  under  crust,  with  egg  custard  or 
sweet  cream  poured  over  them. 


Pickled  beets  are  much  nicer  if  a  little 
ground  cloves  is  sprinkled  over  them  before 
pouring  on  the  vinegar.  m.  a.  p. 


PijfjeHanfoust  gulmtiusing, 


WORTHY 

Of  Confidence. 

A  VF  R’Q  S’dXHpurilh  i>  a  medicine  that, 
m  i  Ln  o  during  nearly  4n  years,  iu  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  t  lie  hot  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

SARSAPARILLA  Till! 

genuine  lloudurus  Sarsaparilla i  is  its 
base,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  by 
the  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  ami  Stif- 
li tight,  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  potent  ingredients. 

I  c  your  blood  v  itiated  by  derangements 
of  the  digestive  and  assi inflatory  func¬ 
tions?  is  it  tainted  by  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contain  the  poisuu  of  Mercury 
or  Contagious  Disease? 

Tur  leadiug  physicians  of  the  United 
*  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  say  that 
nothing  cl-o  so  good  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  within,  the  range  of 
pharmacy. 

nui  y  by  the  use  of  this  remedy  is  it 
UliL.1  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  sound  health 
and  prevent  transmission  of  the  de¬ 
structive  taint  to  posterity. 
TUnDHIlPUl  V  effective  renovation 
inunUUbnLY  ottliesystcm  must 
include  not  only  Ihe  remov  al  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  blood, but  its  enrich¬ 
ment  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
vital  organs. 

DFI  I  ADI  C  witnesses,  all  over  the 
••FLIMdLC.  world,  testify  that  this 
work  is  better  accomplished  hv  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
remedy. 

Rl  nnn  ’*,at  1-4  corrupted  through  dis- 
DLUUU  ease  is  made  pun*,  and  blood 
weaken'  d  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by 
A yer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

PIlRirVIMP  ^°od  ami  building 
rUnlr  Y  1  PI u  up  the  system  require 
time  in  serious  eases,  but  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  tin*  use  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  more  speedily  than 
from  anything  else. 

MCniPIMr  for  which  like  effects  are 
III  L.U1 01  Pit  falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  market^  under  many  names, 
but  the  onIv  preparation  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  anti  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 

A/er’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists :  Price  1 : 
six  bottles  for  S5. 


ismpimrnts  nod  4#actua«ty 


GRATED  TONGUE. 

The  tip  and  outside  parts  of  a  tongue, 
which  are  usually  wasted,  can  bo  converted 
into  an  apprizing  dish  as  follows:  Set  aside 
until  thoroughly  dry,  then  rub  through  a 
grater  over  thin  shops  of  cucumbers  placed 
on  hot,  well-buttered  toast.  mary  b. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

ABOUT  CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 


Can  cucumbers  bo  pickled  in  vinegar  di¬ 
rectly  after  being  picked  without  salting ;  if  so, 
what  kind  of  vinegar  is  used,  and  how  much. 

“SUBSCRIBER.” 

Ans. — We  have  never  heard  of  putting  cu¬ 
cumbers  into  vinegar  without  first  salting 
them.  In  the  first  place  no  one  would  care  for 
pickles  prepared  in  this  way  or  eveu  sliced  cu¬ 
cumbers;  aud,  second,  the  pickles  would  uot 
keep  without  salt;  the  viuegar  alone  would 
softeu  theui  in  a  short  time. 

BEEF  BRINE. 

W ill  you,  please,  tell  me  how  to  make  a  brine 
that  will  keep  beef,  and  not  have  it  too  salt/  I 
was  told  to  make  a  brine  strong  enough  to 
bear  up  a  potato,  but  it  did  uot  keep  well. 

MRS.  L.  G.  T. 

Ans.— To  100  pounds  of  beef  take  nine 
pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  sugar  or  two 
quarts  of  good  molasses,  two  ounce's  of  soda, 
oue  ounce  of  powdered  saltpeter,  and  water 
to  just  cover  the  meat— four  or  five  gallons. 
Strew  salt  over  the  bottom  of  ban-el,  mix  a 
part  of  the  sugar  and  salt  together,  aud  rub 
each  piece  ot  meat  thoroughly  with  it  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  barrel.  Dissolve  the  soda  aud 
saltpeter  iu  hot  water,  add,  with  the  re 
maiuder  of  salt  aud  sugar,  to  the  water  and 
pour  over  the  beef.  Place  a  board  on  top  of 
the  meat  w  ith  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  it 
under  the  brine. 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL. 


Thu  ot.'ol. 
mill  in  the 
world.  1 1 
separates 
Oitb.Cuvkl)' 
aud  all  foul 
stuff  troui 
wheat,  it  Is 
also  a  l-vr- 

(irimi'r 

of  Flax.  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
ana  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  iui- 
prnvuinrtit  _  = 
ovc  other  - 
mills  is  that 
It  ha s  Two  Shoe 
warehouse  liSo. 
aud  Price-List 


it  is  especially  adapted  to 
Send  for  descriptive  Circular 


S.  FREEMAN  Jfe  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 

PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Our  10-Horsr  Spark  Arresting:  Threshing: 
Engine  has  cut  lO.IAO  feet  Pine  Lumber  lu  10  hours. 
Wlu  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coni,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Bond  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  ft  SONS. 

Pox  841.  Coming,  N.  Y. 


Mound  Citv  feed  Mill. 

Our  I  Ait  eat  Invention,  the 

Most  Rapid  Grinder 

EVER  MADE. 
We  make  the  only  corn 
and  cob  mill  with  Cost-Steel 
Grinders.  If  wo  fill  to  fur¬ 
nish  proof  will  give  you  a 
mill.  lb  different  sly  les  and 
sires.  The  only  mill  that 
sifts  the  meal. 

We  also  make  the  Celebrated  Big  (Haul .  Send 
for  circulars uud  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO. 

Mention  this  paper.  Sit.  Louis,  Jlo. 


lfto<-«Jortl’N  Acid  I'Uoaphaie. 

Valuublo  In  Indigestion. 

Dr,  P(iiiicl  T.  Nelson,  Chicago,  says:  “I 
find  it  a  valuable  remedy  iu  indigestion, 
particularly  in  overworked  mew,” — Adv, 


Lowest  prams  ever  known 

on  Hierrh  Loader*. 
R11U-*.  Sl  Revolver*. 

OUR  SI5  SHOT-GUh 

J.»t  ipcAtty  minced  pri  . 
»s*mi  On  oiir  New 

lllo..  Cataloguo,  ISS3-S4, 
ft) WELL  $  60S,  *«t>  M«IU  bpm,  V  iMNNAThQ, 


HANSELL  ars? 


most  profitable  Raspberry. 
Send  fur  full  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

embracing  all  varieties;  also 
a  superior  stock  of  fruit  trees. 
1 1  hist  rated  Catalogue  f  ree.toll- 
ing  bow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

i.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver^.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL, 

Catalogue 

FREE  1 


ULBS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 

For  FLORISTS  and 
AMATEURS. 

Dutch  Bulbs.  Japan 
Bulba,  French  Bulba. 
American  Bulba.  Also 
.Plants  forGroenhoueea 
1  and  Window  Gardens, 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

BEED6MEN,  t 

S  Y\  Bocheeter,  K  Y.  At  Chicago*  HL 


JONCORD 


GRAPE  VINES  2  for  25c. 
5  for  oOc.,  1 2  for  1 ,  by 
n  tail  postpaid.  Order  now 
for  Fall  planting.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  'WAI.B.RLKD.ChainbersbUJKJBa 


SOUUEGAN  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

300.000  first-class  Gregg  and  Souhegan 
Raspberry  Plants  at  low  prices.  Special 
rates  for  lots  of  5,000  or  more. 

C.  C.  HAST, 

Southington,  Conn, 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Moore's  Early.  Pockllngton,  Prentiss,  Lady, 
and  all  the  best  old  and  new  varieties.  **uperb. 
Hansel),  Prolific,  and  other  Raspberries.  Ear¬ 
ly  Cluster,  Early  Harvest,  Wilson.  and  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr,  Blackberries.  Atlantic,  Legal 
Tender.  James  Vick,  and  other  tstrirwherr’es. 
Fay’s  (’■rrant.  Kinder  and  l.e  Conte  Pears, 
Pricelist  FREE.  Address  JOEL  HORNER 
&■  SON,  Merchant vitle,  ,V.  J 


DECIDUOUS  TR’ES  &  FLOWER¬ 
ING  SHRUBS. 

Both  of  large  and  small  sIsp.  One  of  the  finest  col¬ 
lections  ever  offered  Special  quotations  to  parties 
buying  largely.  A  full  liar  of  Nursery  Stock  in¬ 
cluding  100  00*1  Apple  and  Pen  oh  Trees,  and  other 
fruit  in  variety.  Small  Fruit  and  Grans  Vines,  all 
the  leadiug  new  and  old  sorts.  A  descriptive  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  mailed  free 

H.  IWOON. 

MORHI3VILLK.  BUCK  CO..  PA. 


HANSELL  &  MICH.  ELY  Raspberries  by  mall  *1.25 
per  12.  AU  other  sorts  small  fruits  and  grape¬ 
vines  very  low.  F.  L.  WRIGHT.  Plainfield  .  Mich. 


800.000  No  1  PEACH  TREE®. 

Over  eighty  varieties  among  which  can  be  found 
kinds  suited  to  all  sections.  Including*!!  the  new  and 
old  standard  sorts;  also  300/VC  Apple  Tree-,  2ftV (O  of 
them  extra  long  keeplDg  varieties,  adapted  to  South¬ 
ern  planting,  and  wherever  long  keeping  varieties 
are  desirable.  Kleffer  and  LeConte  Pears.  Also  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times.  Trees.  Grape  Vine.,  small  Fruit,  andother 
plants  sent  by  mail  to  ah  section*.  Catalogues  show 
ing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  In¬ 
formation.  mailed  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington.  Del. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES. 

Ten  Thousand  2  and  S  year  Apple  Tree*.  .t  to  7 ft . 
$13  per  100  All  the  leading  varieties  S0/VX1  Pench 
Tree*.  I  to  fifr.,  $S0  per  I.i't.  lOnjlOO  Extra  Strong 
Aspnrngu*  Roots,  1  and  2  years  old.  All  the  popu¬ 
lar  Kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  Manchester,  Legal- 
Tender,  Big  Bob,  Ac,  Ac  Large  Stock  Shade  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees.  Semi  for  Catalogue.  S.  E.  ROGERS 
A  SON.  Mt  Holly.  N.  J 


»E  Fry  ♦  p*r  <t»y  “t  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
3  LU  «AU  address  Stinson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

BEST  market  PEAR. 

*^v  !K),9iRI PEACH  TREES  All >■*» 

A  __  tNirirfiosuf  new  and  Old Strawberries. 

/ -  -A  Jr\  Currants,  Giapes.  Raspberries,  etc, 

~  Nearly  cluster 

- Haw  Blacxberrv,  early,  hardy,  good. 

/  Sine-le  hill  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one 
v /  piekinK.  Send  for  1  roe  Catalogue. 

j.  S  IVLLLNs,  iiuun.towu,  N.  J 
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The  Largest,  Best  and  Most  Productive  EARLY 
Blackberry;  aq  Inches  around;  from  seed  of  Selected 
Wilson's  karly-. 


Kieffer  Pear  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries  GRAPES,  &c. 

Catalogue,  with  colored  plates,  free. 


WH.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 


DUTCH  BULBS,  —  HEW  AND  BARS 

•winter-flowerino  PLANTS -NEW 

FRUITS.,  &c  — 

Dutch  llnlbs.— Largo  Importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland,  first  quality  Bulbs— 
Beautiful  Hot  house  Plants;  Paluis:  Orchids;  Roses 
Ac.,  well  ertovu  cheap.  New  Pears;  Now  I 'caches, 
New  Cherries;  New  Grapes,  New  Strawberries,  Se, 
with  ->  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrpl)S( 
&C.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants, 

J OH>  »A|  O,  f), 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oet.  6,  1883. 

Send  sums  of  less  than  $5  by  the  new  postal 
note.  It  costs  but  a  three  cent,  stamp,  and  the 
transmission  is  rendered  safe.  Our  readers 
and  agents  will  find  this  method  preferable  to 
the  old  ay  ay  of  sending  registered  letters  or 

money  orders . Last  W  ednesday  the 

great  exposition  building  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
was  destroyed  by  fire— loss  about  §1,000,000. 
Buildiug  erected  in  1875  ;  400  feet,  long  by  150 
feet  wide.  The  Exposition  (Society  will  lose 
§150,000.  The  rest  of  the  loss  will  fall  chiefly 
on  exhibitors.  A  large  number  of  the  heaviest 
losers  among  these  were  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment.  men  some  of  whom  will  lose  from  §8,000 
to  §10,000  apiece. . .  .In  Chicago,  some  excite¬ 
ment  is  caused  by  the  publication  of  certain 
circulars  alleged  to  have  been  sent  out  by  a 
few  prominent  commission  houses  of  Chicago 
and  New  York  to  country  customers,  outlin¬ 
ing  a  method  by  which  they  can  speculate  on 
a  small  scale.  Another  “blind  pool"  arrange¬ 
ment.  Be  ware! . Secretary  Folger,  in 

an  annual  report,  may  recommend  long  two 
per  cent,  bonds,  into  lAliich  upon  terms  favor¬ 
able  to  the  government  and  just  to  the  holders 
of  four  per  cents,  the  latter  maybe  converted. 

. . In  St.  Louis,  the  procession  of  the 

Veiled  Prophets  Tuesday  night  was  a  feature 
of  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  and  attracted 
the  largest  crowds  ever  seen  in  the  streets. 
The  railroads  brought  60,000  people  to  the  city 

in  one  day . Juh,  the  Apache  Indian 

leader,  got  drunk,  fell  from  bis  horse  down  a 
precipice  into  a  stream — that  was  the  end  of 
the  old  miscreant,  Geronimo  has  been  elected 
to  succed  him,  and  is  reported  to  l>e  at 
the  head  of  150  savages.  He  is  short  of  amuni- 
tion,  but  “long"  of  horses,  of  winch  he  is  offer¬ 
ing  one  for  every  lot  of  ten  cartridges . 

Two  men  in  Miles  City,  Montana,  pretended 
to  have  learned  by  telegraph  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  thrown  open  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Fort  Keogh  Reservation  to  settlers.  They 
whispered  this  cautiously  to  special  friends, 
enjoining  strict  secrecy,  Before  night  there 
was  a  stamnede,  the  supposed  public  land 
claims  were  staked  oft',  shanties  were  put  up( 
tents  were  pitched,  and  the  jokers  say  that,  a 
to Avri  was  laid  out,  and  a  real  estate  “  boom 
was  under  full  headway  before  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  But  by  ten  the  joke  wore  out, 

and  the  place  was  deserted.  . . 

Ex.  Mayor  Prince,  of  Boston,  has  thrown  a 
bombshell  iuto  the  Butler  camp  by  declining 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Lieutenant- 

Governor . Hitting  Bull  is  in  a  state  of 

uncertainty  as  to  which  of  his  two  wives  he 
will  give  up,  and  the  ceremony  of  receiving 
him  into  the  Catholic  Chin  ch  has  been  indefi- 

nitly  postponed . Snow  in  Northern  New 

England,  and  also  in  Minnesota,  a  week  ago. 

. . . Gov.  Murray  of 

Utah  says  that.  Mormonism  is  to-day  broader, 
deeyier,  stronger  and  more  aggressive  than 
ever  before.  The  pologamists  are  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  Mormons,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  can  outvote  the  Gentiles.  The  governor 
considers  the  Edmunds’s  bill  practically  a  fail¬ 
ure _ Gens.  Sickles,  Badcau  and  other  offi¬ 

cers  who  resigned  to  go  abroad  for  their  coun¬ 
try  and  are  reinstated,  find  themselves  in 
trouble  by  a  decision  of  the  second  controller 
of  the  treasury,  who  refuses  to  pass  the  pay 
accounts  of  officers  so  reinstated.  An  ap¬ 
peal  will  lie  taken  to  the  courts . 

- ♦-•-♦ - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  6,  1883. 

An  International  Forestry  Exhibition  is  to 

be  held  in  Edinburgh  next  year . 

New  Hampshire’s  manufacturers  are  experi¬ 
encing  the  evils  of  cutting  down  the  forests. 
Many  factories  have  stopped  their  AvheeLs  for 

want  of  water  in  the  streams. . . 

At  some  of  the  Western  agricultural  fairs  a 
“great  secret”  is  sold  in  sealed  envelopes  at  ten 
cents  apiece.  Hero  Is  the  secret:  “Never  buy 
an  article  before  examining  it.  If  you  bad 
known  this  before,  you  Avould  not  have  paid 
ten  cents  for  a  worthless  envelope  when  you 
could  have  got  a  dozen  good  ones  for  the  same 
price.” . A  fcAv  years  ago  great  ef¬ 

forts  were  made  to  acclimate  English  spar¬ 
rows  in  South  Australia,  Avbieh  have  proved 
success  Ful  to  a  most  inconvenient  extent, as  the 
birds  have  lately  increased  so  much,  and  have 
inflicted  such  serious  damage  on  wheat,  vege¬ 
tal  ties  and  fruit  crops,  that  a  reward  of  fid. 
per  dozen  has  been  offered  for  their  heads  by 
the  Government,  and  2s.  fid.  per  hundred  will 

be  paid  for  their  eggs . It  is  found 

now  That  tea  and  cot.  oa  are  Ceylon’s  most 
paying  crops.  Cinchona,  too,  is  rapidly  in 
creasing  in  production.  Crop  prospectsthere 
are  decidedly  better  than  last  year1 .  • 


The  highest  price  ever  paid  in  Englaud  for  a 
Hereford  animal  was  paid  the  fitli  of  this 
month  by  a  Chicago  man.  Mr.  Culbertson, 
Jr.,  bought  the  prize  bull  Grove  3d  (No.  5,051), 
for  £810,  or  about  §4,000,  at  a  public  sale  of 
the  Leenherd  near  the  tow  n  in  England  from 
w  hich  this  celebrated  breed  of  cattle  takes  its 

name . The  October  crop  report  of  the 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  based  upon 
returns  from  about  600  township  correspon¬ 
dents,  says:  Wheat,  acres  thrashed  to  date, 
606,222;  bushels  produced,  6,060.440:  total  for 
the  State  at  the  same  rate.  25,508,200  bushels, 
against  45,450.000  last  year;  oats,  acres 
thrashed  to  date,  135.104;  bushels  produced 
from  same, 4 ,412,035; total  for  the  State  at  that 
rate,  27,214,066  bushels  against  10,050,000  last 
year.  The  condition  of  corn  as  compared 
with  October  1,  1882,  is  76  per  cent.  The 
probable  total  yield  is  about  68,000,000  bushels, 
against  00,809,000  last  year.  The  damage  by 
frost  was  very  severe  in  the  northern  half  of 

the  State  and  light  in  tbe  southern  half . 

Grapes  along  the  Hudsou  River  never  were  so 
plentiful.  Grocers  here  are  selling  Concords 

at  two  cents  a  pound . . . The 

Washburn  &  Moen  Co.  are  still  prosecuting 
suits  for  royalty  on  barbed  w  ire  fence  against 
those  who  have  made  it  under  license,  but 
AA'ho  work  to  avoid  the  payment  of  royalty  as 
per  contract.  Jacob  Haish  got  special  rates, 
and  Judge  Blodgett  at  Chicago,  has  just  de¬ 
cided  that  the  other  licensees  need  pay  no 
more  than  Haish  pays,  notwithstanding  the 

contracts . . . 

- - »-*-♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWIS. 

Saturday,  Oct .  6,  1883. 
Just  as  King  Alphonso  of  Spain  Avas  about  to 
leave  Germany  after  his  late  visit,  the  Emp¬ 
eror  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of 
Colonel  of  a  Uhlan  regiment— one  of 
these  terrible  light  cavalry  regiments 
that  seemed  ubiquitous  in  the  invaded 
country  during  the  late  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  Avar,  The  regiment  is  stationed  at 
Metz,  the  chief  city  in  tbe  territory  As-rested 
by  victorious  Germany  from  prostrate  France, 
and  doubtless  sviley  Bismarck  had  selected 
this  very  regiment  for  the  honor  of  kingly 
command  with  a  viesv  to  exasperating  in  a 
special  manner  the  French  people  whom  Al¬ 
phonso  was  about  to  visit.  The  shresvd  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  scheme  svas  quite  successful.  On  ar¬ 
riving  in  Paris  the  Spanish  King  was  very 
civilly  received  by  Pres. dent  Gtevy  and  the 
Ministry,  with  tbe  exception  of  General  Thi- 
baudin.  Minister  of  War,  who  purposely  ab¬ 
sented  himself.  At  the  railroad  station,  how¬ 
ever,  and  on  his  way  from  it  to  his  residence, 
Alphonso  was  greeted  with  the  most  uproar- 
ous  clamor  by  the  angry  Parisian  rabble— 
the  fiercest  in  the  world.  The  “Uhlan  King’1 
Avas  bitterly  execrated  all  along  the  route, 
and  the  authorities,  ever  ready  to  suppress 
popular  manifestations  hostile  to  themselves, 
made  no  adequate  attempt  to  disperse  the 
crowds  or  suppress  the  uproar.  Presi¬ 
dent  Grevy  apologized  to  the  King,  who 
however,  cut  short  his  visit.  Behind  the  King 
of  Spain  were  the  people  of  Spain  ayIio  felt 
themselves  insulted  in  his  person.  Intense 
popular  excitement  and  indignation  in  the 
Peninsula.  King  received  home  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  enthusiasm.  Never  has  he  been  one- 
tenth  so  popular.  Frenchmen  living  in  Spain 
insulted.  The  French  embassy  at  Madrid  had 
to  be  guarded  from  popular  fury  by 
troops.  Hostility  against  France  intensified. 
Bismarck  patronizingly  advises  Alphonso  to 
exercise  a  forgiving spirit  towards  France,  but 
tells  France  menacingly  that  the  insult  wus 
to  Germany  rather  than  to  Spain.  The 
French  papers  eat  lots  of  humble  pie;  so  do 
the  French  Ministers  and  President.  A  full 
apology  is  to  be  published,  and  a  pretense  is  to 
be  made  to  punish  the  noisy  rabble.  Gpu- 
Thibaudin’s  resignation  has  been  asked  for 
by  President  Gnivy  and  accepted.  Republi¬ 
can  Franco  is  still  further  isolated.  A  bitter 
enemy  noAV  glowers  and  threatens  on  her 

southwestern  frontier . 

The  queen  will  have  her  ivay  as  to  commem¬ 
orating  John  Brown,  the  gillie.  A  statue  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  grounds  of  Balmoral,  a 
monument  placed  in  the  Prince  Consort’s 
mausoleum  at  Frogmore,  and  a  tablet  in  the 
nave  of  St.  George’s  chapel,  Windsor.  Then 
by  her  “  order”  Tennyson,  the  Poet-Laureate 
has  written  a  poem  in  commemoration  of  the 

flunkey’s  virtues - , . . . . .  . 

15,000  steel  iron  workers  in  the  counties  of 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire, 
England,  have  struck  against  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  ten  per  cent,  in  w  ages.  The  employ¬ 
ers  maintain  that  in  consequence  of  English 
aud  American  competition,  they  must  close 
their  w'orks  or  reduce  wages.  Friday  week 
Avas  a  red-letter  day  at  Rudeshelm,  Germany, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  nu¬ 
merous  other  titled  personages,  aud  an  im¬ 
mense  assemblage  of  tbe  people,  tbe  national 
monument  1  ‘  in  memory  of  the  unuuimous 
and  victorious  rising  of  the  Geimau  people 


and  the  reestablishment  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  in  1870-71”  avas  duly  unveiled  amid  the 
most  appropriate  and  impressive  ceremonies 
. Three  more  companies  of  French  sol¬ 
diers  have  been  ordered  enrolled  for  service 
in  th  ■  fleet  in  Tonquin  waters.  The  French 
Cabinet  will  not  convene  the  l  hainbers  until 

Oct.  22 . Three  thousand  Orangemen 

paraded  the  streets  of  Omagh,  Ireland,  Sat¬ 
urday  ,  held  a  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution 
denouncing  the  Irish  National  League  as  a 
body  of  treasonable  conspirators  against 

the  Government . Nihilistic  circulars 

have  been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  Russian  Government  shall  cease 
its  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners,  especially 


For  stifled  feeling,  irregular  pulse,  irrita¬ 
bility,  use  Swayne’s  Pills. — Adv. 

- - 

Horrid,  yes,  it  is,  that  we  must  suffer  from 
disease,  but  from  Heart  Disease,  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness,  Dr  Graves’  Heart  Regula¬ 
tor  Avill  give  you  immediate  relief;  thousands 
say  so.  §1.  per  bottle  at  druggists.  — -4du. 


Sl)£  iiturlieis. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  6,  1883. 

Widely  as  the  various  estimates  of  the 
wheat  crops  of  the  AVorld  differ,  all  agree  that 
the  aggregate  production  will  be  less  than  the 
aggregate  requirement,  aud  there  is  hardly 
such  a  superabundance  of  other  food  crops  as 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  wheat 
crop.  With  low  prices,  therefore,  at  tue  out¬ 
set,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  be  a 
scarcity  of  Avheat  before  next  years’  crop  comes 
into  market,  and  consequently  a  considerable 
advance  in  prices  next  year.  If  the  price  of 
Avheat  were  to  go  up  now ,  hoivcver,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  the  greater  economy  prac¬ 
ticed  in  using  this  cereal  aud  the  substitution 
ot  cheaper  food-stuffs  in  many  cases,  would  so 
limit  the  consumption  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  shortage,  and  there  might  even  bo 
a  considerable  surplus. 

Lately  the  weather  in  England  was  so  cold 
and  wet  as  materially  to  impede  the  gathering 
of  the  wheat  crop  still  in  the  fields,  and  newly 
marketed  English  whoat  was  damp,  and  natur¬ 
ally  unsalable.  Supplies  of  foreign  wheat, 
however,  were  a* or 3-  large  and  prices  were 
depressed,  though  a  trifle  livelier  than  in  the 
Aveek  before.  Late  in  Sept.  London  granaries 
were  so  filled  that  lighters  carrying  grain 
could  not  be  unloaded.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
for  some  little  time  the  British  market  is 
destined,  OAving  to  supplies  far  in  excess  of 
consumptive  requirements,  to  offer  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  any  increase  in  quotations.  One 
week  ago  prices  for  Avheat  in  France,  Austro- 
llungary  and  in  Russia  were  lower.  In  Ger 
many  old  prices  were  barely  realized,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  40,000,000-bushel  shortage 
which  was  reported  in  the  rye  crop  Of  that 
country. 

Here  the  prices  of  Avheat  for  future  delivery 
Aveut  up  nearly  two  cents  a  bushel  early  in  the 
week,  but  quotations  have  had  a  downward 
tendency  ever  since,  with  frequent  rallies 
every  day,  according  as  some  new  rumor 
from  Europe  or  some  part  of  this  country 
tended  to  raise  or  depress  the  market.  The 
general  affect,  however,  has  been  to  stiffen 
prices,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  detailed  market 
reports. 

Mr.  Walker,  Statistician  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  has  published  a  carefully 
compiled  statement,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  shortage  of  the  wheatcrop  of  this  country 
is  112,609,086  bushels,  which  makes  the  total 
crop  391,576,384  bushels,  based  on  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment’s  reports  of  1882  and  1883.  The  N.Y.Com- 
mereial  Bulletin’s  calculations  point  to  4U0,- 
000,000  bushels  us  the  minimum. 

Here  is  a  tuble  of  the  comparative  prices  of 
breadstuffs  in  this  market  at  about  the  same 
time  this  year  and  last : 

oct.  5. *88.  Oct.  6,  *82. 

AVI  titer  wheat  Hour .  $5  25  (g  6.35  6.00  (s,  7.2.1 

No,  2  red  wheat.... .  1  1344*4  14«  l.OBfcMl.Mte 

No.  2  mixed  corn . 59W<ji  .6W$  .18  ffl  .Tjfij 

Kyu . . . IKitiOt  .57  _.70  W.76 

live  Hour . .  2  •'•'>  <*8  >5 

Comment .  3.00  (jt8  40 


Oet.  6,  *82, 
0.00  «7.2> 

UBkfert.OBk 

.18  <«i  .7:>hi 
.70  (hi  .70 
8.50  (a8.H5 
4. Ml  fc*4.:!0 


The  latest  reports  of  the  area  seeded  to 
Winter  wheat  arc  more  promising  than  the 
earlier  ones.  The  late  widespread  rainfalls 
rendered  the  ground  lit  for  seeding  nearly 
every  where,  and  the  rumors  of  a  shortage  in 
the  area  induced  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  refrained  from  putting  in  more  Avheat, 
to  add  to  the  acreage  w  ith  the  expectation  of  a 
short  crop  and  consequent  high  prices  next 
year. 

The  closing  prices  of  Indian  corn  daily  din¬ 
ing  the  week  at  New  York  aud  Chicago  at  1 
p.M.  were  us  follows; 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week  “regular”  wheat  is  l  VHe.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  lc.  higher;  No.  3  do.  lc* 


New  York.  Chicago. 

Oct.  Oct. 

Friday,  Sept,  21 . 61U6  .49®$ 

Saturday,  Sept-  29 . 817$  .499$ 

Monday,  Oot  1 . Oik 

Tuesday,  Oct.  2 . 009$  .4S>4 

Wednesday.  Oct.  3 . 6049  .489$ 

Thursday.  Oct.  4 . 5994  -4794 

Corn  at  Chicago  at  1  v.  m.  yesterday  was  for 
November  47 ,  against  48»:,c.  for  the  option 
named  ou  the  preceding  Friday. 

The  decline  noticeable  has  been  due  to  the 
large  deliveries  of  old  coin  at  the  chief  mark¬ 
ets,  also  to  the  raanipulatinns'of  a  ‘  ‘corn  clique 
who  have  been  “  bearing”  the  market.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  Kansas  would  bo  tlio  “banner”  corn 
State  this  year.  Indeed,  nearly  all  reports 
agree  that  the  facilities  for  transporting  the 
crops  of  that  State  this  year  will  prove  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate,  so  enormous  have  been  the 
yields. 

The  receipts  of  Indian  corn  at  the  Atlantic 
ports  for  the  week  ended  September  29  were 
2,550,500  bushels,  against  1,814,054  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  while  the  exports  from  the  same 
point  a  amounted  to  1,389,073,  against  978,795 
bushels.  The  visible  supply  of  Indian  corn  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  east  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  September  29,  had  decreased  1,625,- 
792  bushels  as  compared  With  September  22. 
The  total  receipts  of  corn  at  Chicago.  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and 
St.  Louis,  for  the  week  ending  September  29, 
Avero  2,720.125  bushels,  against  3.453,910  the 
week  preceding,  andtho shipments  were  2,712,- 
198  bushels,  against  3,238,407  in  the  preceding 
week. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  cotton  crop  all  reports 
agree  that  there  will  he  a  verv  large  shortage. 
Last  weeks  Bradstreet’s  had  an  exhaustive  re¬ 
port  on  the  condition  and  outlook  for  this  crop. 
The  report  shows  conclusively  that  the 
present  cro  a  has  suffered  from  a  drought 
sea  reel}’  less  hurtful  than  that  of  1881,  when 
an  expected  big  crop  was  cut  down  to  5,456,- 
000  bales.  The  present  calculations  point 
to  a  crop  of  only  about  4,509,000,  to  4,606,000 
bales;  but  it  is  conceded  that  business  men  in 
the  South  invariably  under-estimate  in  ad- 
A’ance  the  out-turn  of  a  year’s  crop.  Moreover, 
such  estimates  can  only  be  appproximations 
at  best,  as  the  weat  her  for  the  next  five  or  six 
weeks  will  powerfully  influence  the  ultimate 
yield.  Reports  from  Texas  say  the  cotton 
crop  of  that  State  is  au  entire  failure,  except 
in  a  few  places.  The  district  tributary  to 
Memphis  will  also  have  a  very  poor  crop. 
Prices,  however,  are  not  yet  affected  by  this 
gloomy  outlook,  as  quotations  now’  are  several 
points  lower  than  at  the  same  date  last  year, 
as  may  he  seen  by  the  following  table: 


This  week. 

Last  year. 

Ord'nary . 

...  Site 

8j$C 

Strict  ordinary . 

..  8  11-16 

9  5-10 

Good  ordinary . 

. .  !ii$ 

101$ 

Strict  pood  ordinary... 

..  rt$ 

109-16 

T.ow  middling. 

..  rtte 

11 

Strict  low  middling  ... 

. .  10  5-16 

11  3-10 

Middling  ....... 

..  mq: 

119$ 

Good  middling 

. .  10k 

11 11-10 

Strict  good  middling.. 

..  107* 

117$ 

Middling  fair . 

.  119$ 

129$ 

Fair . 

..  12# 

STAINS. 

VM 

This  week . 

Last  year. 

Good  ordinary. . .  . 

..  77$ 

Strictly  good  ordinary 

..  8-10 

9  15-10 

Low  middling . 

.. 

10 

Middling . . 

..  \m 

1U  15-16 

Telegrams  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
say  tobacco  is  strong  at  an  advance.  Receipts 
are  small  and  the  demand  ex*  eeds  the  supply. 
Aoout  four-fiths  of  the  new  crop  has  been  cut. 
The  report,  that  late  frosts  injured  the  “bur- 
ley”  arc  contradicted. 

The  Kentucky  hemp  crop  promises  to  be 
larger  and  better  than  last  year.  Cutting  is 
progressing  favorably  and  the  demand  is  fair. 

Tho  estimated  yield  of  tbe  hop  crop  on  the 
Pacific  Const  is  40,000  bales,  being  15,000  bales 
increase  over  last  year.  The  new  crop  is 
coming  for  ward  quietly,  aud  is  fair  in  quality ; 
1,150  bales  of  old  crop  remain  in  flirt  hands. 
The  market  is  dull  and  buyers  and  growers 
are  apart.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  in  hop-culturc  m  ‘Washington  Territory, 
especially  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  near  Mount 
Tacoma  (Renter).  Some  of  the  raisers  there 
have  been  caught  badly  by  the  late  fall  in 
prices.  Many  who  could  have  sold  their  hops 
for  §1  to  §1  05  per  pound  last  year,  sold  them 
this  year  for  20  cents  per  pound  by  the  Ion. 
As  they  can  be  raised  for  eight  to  nine  cents  a 
pound,  however,  there  was  still  profit  in  them. 

Broom  corn  is  likely  to  be  a  very  profitable 
crop  this  year.  About  Mat, toon,  111,  where 
it  is  raised  extensively,*;  160  a  ton  and  upwards 
have  been  obtained  ;  whereas  about  §70  Avas 
the  average  last  season.  Reports  from  Kan¬ 
sas  speak  jubilantly  of  sorghum  sugar  aud 
sirup  making  prospects.  Teeming  crops  are 
now  being  gathered  about  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  factories  at  Hutchinson  mid  Sterling. 
At  Rio  Grande,  N.  J..,  where  320,000  pounds 
of  sorghum  sugar  were  made  last  year,  7,000 
pounds  are  being  manufactured  every  day 
now,  aud  it  is  expected  1,000,000  will  be  turned 
out  this  year. 
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higher ;  No.  2  red  Winter,  lc.  lower.  Corn, 
l%c.  lower.  Oats,  unchanged.  Rye,  3%c. 
higher.  Barley,  4>6'c.  lower.  Flaxseed,  2c. 
higher.  Pork,  25c.  higher.  Lard  steady.  Hogs 
somewhat  higher.  Cattle  steady.  Sheep  50c, 
higher. 

.  w"EAT-“Retnilar,”  95J*R9fikc.  October,  97o.NV.vem- 
SLWtfUOok  January:  $1.<»U 
May;  No.  J  Chicago  Sr.rlDR  Wu':  No.  3  Uo.  We-  No. 

na!i-n  'XTV  "K'-  o°HN  al  ''?!<’•  cash; 

f!H* a.  October;  November:  all  the  year, 

4(.e;  I8%c .  May.  Oath  dull  nt  27  Lc.  c-a»bi  STkcA'ilne 
October-  3HJ.W-.  November:  3S^c.  December;  T.Uv.  all' 
the  year:  HU*.;-.  .May.  Rye  quiet  nt  r,9k<*.  iuut.i-v 
quiet  at. eokwete.  i-  i  axsrui  wuk  firmer  at  $1.88,  Pork 

ln  tmr  demand  at  $10  ..'xtdIU.CO  cash;  $10.55^  10. 

vrnr  'ti  i  -Nt«,«,m).f<r:  $]Q. '(()<;<  11,35  all  the 

ff*r'  VI ^  ?J  January:  $ll.3S(ii.il.4n  February. 
Labd  In  fair  demand  at  7.S5C.  for  cash;  7.82k@7..''f>'-. 
e’roi-’ r'  Novi- other  and  Decent  bon 

*tst'»c-  a,l  year;  7.MV»7,62iic.  Jatiuary;  7.72b.e 
'ebruai-.v.  niilRuieat.  firmer;  shoulders,  4, Vacs  short 
llh,  8. uie:  short  dear.  0.r>i*e.  Hoch—  Pocking  and  shite 
blUK  $4.tjUv«>,  |:>:  Light,  it.9V4fl.25;  skips,  $&»*,*&, 
lATii.i.  -Mark'd  brisk  onj  firm;  exports  ju.&Oi  good 
a!iif?iiCC'  shipping,  ra.S0(.tt.s<j;  couirnuti  to  medium, 
®  rtuiRc  rattle  ju  stcnijy  dtiiumtf;  ffr&BB  Tex- 

ana  *3.90C'vL25-  Montana  hair  breeds $4JI5ra<f.50.  Suf.kp 
—Best  grades  strong;  market  sternly  and  firm;  in- 
forlor  to  fair  $v.;Oi.t,i.j5:  good  83.75;  choice.  $-1;  ^Tex¬ 
ans  82.50(a.1.5U.  Lambs  sold  nt  $1,3  3.00. 

Cincinnati— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  wheat  is>*c  lower.  Corn,%c.  lower. 
Oats,  2c.  lower.  Rye,  jfv.  higher.  Pork,  25 
higher.  Lard,  steady.  Hogs  from  10  to  50c. 
higher. 

ci'la"  )TI°iSy’  -Vo-  2  Ro'1  Winter  S1.04W@1.05  cash: 
?//  "*  October;  l.tKJ*  November.  Corn-— fllUajn 

;l,°-  ,  and  SUkC.  November. 

* u,nd  at  /"“-oM.e.  runic  Stronger  at 

»11.75(<tl2.  Ijird  in  fair  demand  ut  $7,115,  bulk  men  ts 
strong.  Nhouldtr.-.  S.illc.t  clear  rib,  6.23c.  Bacon 
Stronger;  shoulder*,  t..52c\;  dear  rib.  0.s7b.c„  dear. 
i-.4.  liuttir-  l  namely,  lower  at  27e.;chotee  dairy, 
3MSi  Homuotivc  and  firm-  Common  and  Light,  $4% 
•>.3t).  Packing  and  butchers'  81.50(>i \35, 

St.  Louis. — Compai'ed  with  cash  prices  a 
ueek  ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  *£c.  higher. 
Corn  )4c.  lower.  Oats  ^c.  h-gher.  Eggs, 
2c.  lower.  Flaxseed.  2c.  lower.  Cattle, 
steady.  Swine,  from  5  to  35c.  higher. 

N<>-  2  Kcd  Fall.  $1.(11  k»fijH.02U: 

f  m-i  n;.Cer‘  «-W^u.0;',lN  November: 

Ui.  -ls  D  i ember;  SCO, f>,  January.  Corn  if>*.i(,t  45ke 
cash.-  «k-c.  uelober;  November  41«c  aU  the 

oii  .1' '  1-''-  11  <iy.  Oats  quiet  at  h  ‘<,e. 

,.isu.  26e.  bid  (  ctj  bt  r:  November.  Rye  at  flikiTr* 

5?,-4e-  JiAiti  K3  dull  nt  fiMiTOe.  Fogs  al  l»a is4c. 

at  #  1  .  ’'iVij.  l i  .  Hat  steady;  prairie 
f.Vr  Kva 'n ''  lin!0,lSV-  S'Jf-tllt.fltl.  CATTLU— Fall- gu pul V 
for*rW«lBnd  prices  u  shade  easier;  shipp  ng  de¬ 
mand  lighr  no  exports;  Rood  to  fancy  steers  would 
brlnR  $n.-ji®6.20:  native  butchering  stuff  ranges 
,a'  r^  S:V„;1.2n;  Texans  $3.51^-1.25.  Indians  $3 

Is  ino!vr?' V.rSlS  bt?l^.r-“dS8  'vautl'11-  fair  to  Rood. 
Mn  ?  '  prlmo»  43ti.  IlOtiB—  Active’  llirht  SVi* 
r,.iu:hc-avy$5(„..,.12b,j  packiUR  SI.Gfl^W.  8  *  ■ 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Cct.  6, 1S83. 

,  lir^yD  AND  Pka.?--0o“»»8— marrow,  ih-2,  prime,  *3 
e,.l.hi:  Beaus,  medium,  hv’.  prime  «2-75(,C2.SO;  do,  oca. 
$2. ilk, 1 2  75:  do.  white  kidney  1SS2,  choice.  $3.90(43; 

p?i,K %3Tan*’  Poas'  ttreea.l^, 

Bueapstl  vys  and  Vroyisfons. — As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ago, Ungraded  Winter  red  is  ke.  lilgher; 
No.  4  red  is  t  he  same;  No.  3  red  Is  H<,c.  lower  in  ele- 
vntor,  He.  lower  delivered;  No.  2  red  Is  lSkfe.  higher; 
ungraded  white  is  3k:o.  lower  Kye — Western  ailoat 
is  2c.  lower;  Canada  and  fatnto  Is  -le.  lower.  Corn— 
Ungraded  mixed  Is  9*<c.  lower;  No.  3  is  tj,e.  lower- 
No.  2  is  Hye.  lower  iu  elevator;  ungraded  white  is  lc- 
lower.  Outs— No.  3  mixed  lv  e,e.  higher:  No.  1  Is  the 
same;  No.  3  white  is  the  same;  mixed  Western  Is  the 
same;  white  State  Is  lc.  lower. 

Flour  and  Menl-FLOi  K-Ouotations:No.2.$2.40®3.50: 
super  line,  $3.2948.B5,  latter  extreme?  common  to  fair 
extra  Mate,  $3.85, *4, 35;  good  to  fancy  do..  $1.30(48.(10; 
conimon  to  Rood  extra  Wesu-ru.  $3.\'K«,l.r>0;  good 
to  choice,  SI.55  li.I0;  common  extra  Ohio.  $;:.85;,c4. Ui- 
Rood,  &l..sK.t.,  to:  good  to  choice,  *5.9*ae.50-  com¬ 
mon  extra  Minn.,  *3..35„,,i.33;  clear,  il.OUaG.iV,  rye 
mixture.  $4.i. 75:  strolRhl,  $'i..bhc.i,.7',:  patent.  $5  90 
'41.30;  .St.  1.01, is  eommtm  ,to  fair  extra.  «3.S5, 44.50: 
lair  to  Rood,  Sl.tBWM.fld  good  lu  Very  COOICI'.  43.fiU(i7- 
patent  Win u- r  wheat  e\vru.  S5.G(U7.tiO:  eltv  mill  ex¬ 
tra  tor  West  Indies,  $5.75(45. S3*  South  America  X3.90 
(4ii  LSI-  Southern  Hour— Cormnou  to  Rood  extra’ *i  UU 
(".3.1V  good  to  elitilue,  do,  $.5.204,6.75.  Kye  Hour— 
Sun*- rtlne  $3.90.il.i5,  latter  an  extreme.  Buckwheat 
Hour  KoUing  to  n  modemte  extent  at  s.i.iKii.it.vs. 
mainly  at  e4a<4,15.  Feed  a  shade  better  with  rather 
more  doing,  Corn  mcal-Braudy  wino,  $3.S0;ouotcd 
$3.lr(oi  .604 Yellow  W  csteru,  $o<aiU  4u. 

I'RICES  OK  «KAIN-W HEAT- Ungraded  Winter  red. 
.t(,c$,  l  ,;  N"  I  l  ed,  .I  .e-  No  .)  red.  In  elevator  $1.(15; 
IHKol.H.k  eu-ll veil'd,  No.  2  red,  $1.14:4:1  HUtneleva- 
tor,  $l.i:;,v„t  1.15  dpltvercd;  uugriutcd  white,  si  u-eu 
l.lu  No.  .’  red,  seller  October,  81. 1 J(a  1.1214;  do  Dee'em- 
licr,  $l.i:44M  l.u^;  do.  J .-in u«ry.  $1. tSevl.ISflfi:  do. 
hebrui-ry,  e  I  .'K -v..,,  1  .-.'oil,  lc,  f-  W  estern,  PkttMkc, 
in  elevator,  1  ■  .aH<„ iiee,  ailoat:  Cumuta  and  staleonoted 
*ik.( , It  a  it  Kill  —  rhe  first  boat  toad  (>r  New  No  l 
(  ana, In  was  received  here  this  mornltiR  by  Story’s 
W  ord.  and  -old  pr<  -  ions  tei  arrival  foi  ih,  first  u-u 
days  Iu  October  at  hoc.  Bauucv  MiLT-Two-rowed 
.Slate  TUrtS-ikf  six-rowed  do.  83<,.;t«LAc.  Canada. 
Nlialbkc.  C0UN -l.  ugrarted  mixed,  fipafile;  No.  3, 
Coke:  No.  2,  Hie.  in  elevator-  (((vtUpke.  afloat 
with  san-s  rumored  at  t  ake,  alio  .t:  No.  2  w  hite,  (be 
In  .-levator;  .  ugradc-d  white, !a»k&i'kkj;  yellow.  8 iy 
(,2e.  No  2  mixed  seller  October,  59V,, lot.,.;  do. 
November.  *,9k<„  5i,ke-:  do.  liCei-niber,  M>6«i59e. 
do.  January,  Oats  No  mixed  at  ;-:ie: 

N11.  2,  .Ur>„(,r  34'«c;  No.  I  iinotcd  8Re:  No.  3  white  35.-- 
X,,.  2,  S,(„  37(41-1  No,  I  I.Mii  Uie-j  mixed  Western’,  i;«,.p 
(4.T11C:  w  hite  do.3,(,i42e;  white  State,  41  Ka  lie,  old  No  2 
ChleuRo,  delivered;  No.  2  mixed  solid- October 

JISfA.i.  tkc;  do.  November,  3Ui‘:  do.  December 
3fi?4C4;3.ke.  do  Jununry.  Ji-VnaJhiic. 

Vlslui.K  8PI-I-1.Y  OF  GRAIN  t.N  TIIU  rNITtn  S7ATE8  AND 
CANADA. 

,  .  ,  Sept  29.  1383.  Sept. 30, 1382. 

Wheat,  bush .  86,964,3»7  13  149813 

Corn,  bush .  11,088,289  6.W504 

I  1 .  5,792.833  5,519,567 

Barley,  bush .  734,982  568  S4S 

Rye,  bush .  2,WjS,U73  728  I'd 


Uriel's  of  Provisions— Pork -Mess  Spot,  $1  7; 
ordinary  mess  In  Jolt  lots  quoted  $H.82kw)12: 
faintly  mess,  $15:415.2.5  for  Western,  Slu-aitLsn  ,e>r 
t’Hy  :  eleiir  luu'fc,  $18X4(4  16.50;  extra  pl-liue,  $l;k,i  13. .Vi; 
1  rime  mess  nominal  Beef-  Fast  India  mess,  818  00. 
ii-eo  on  board,  in  Boston;  Extra  mess,  $12.50(4. 13; 
piu-lvi-t.  ill  hills.  $l2.5m,iH3*  do.ln  tes.  $18.5n-  eltv  extra 
ndla  mess.  In  res..  »17.5Um  ls.5tl,  Retd  bains'  $18  r,n 
L  in  tneuts  smoked  bellies,  in  ih  uu-  :  pie 4c led 
sltnuldovB.  6C.:  snioked  Imms,  lfl(iJt6L(c.;  ami  at  tbu 
West,  r.lekled  halttf,  t:!‘,e.i  II  n>  nlekted  bellies 

•  tuoted  1'  14 12  :i.  se.  eltv  pickled  shoulder*,  fsaUkc. 
piekl:  d  hums,  I  t  .u  1  p  j,-,:  *niokt'd  simnldors.  7Lp,i7b,c 
do,  bams  tsili'ie,  Middles  Short  clear,  prompt 

•  v.e.i  louR  an. I  Shorl  elrnr.  hail  urn)  half  quoted 
'  u-ilong  i-teur  here  iiomlual,  ('Ts*  Dressed  llogs — 
t  ity.  n.  ovv  u>  light,  lit*-  ikei  plus,  ekwl-be 
Lani— Coiitrad  grade  spot,  3.  t’.oi  v.Ot  e.;  uetober.  do- 
livored,  at  once,  S.Uiax.lie,;  uctobi-r,  8.tii«8.i8c  • 
November.  ,.9,  d  i.<J2e.;  December  7.92,  seller  year 

-Lr±T,r-^:-^r  1'V'l,r,‘al'-v-  closing  S.05C-,  March, 
l  .Oftt  H  .  « 1  f 3  steam,  H,(.)5c . :  No.  l  eltv  T.8Di*  • 
refined  Continent  quoted  tt.55c:  October,  S37b,c  • 
South  Amerieau,  8.S7k(:i9e.  ' ' 


Butter. -The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  well 
maintained. 

Creamery,  fancy,  29«3nc;  do.  choice.  27«28c-  do. 
2'(iv25c;  do.  fulr  to  good.  21.423c:  do.  ordinary, 
1  kB20e:  June  L  reofnery.  choice,  •>:k«;‘24e  do.  do.  fair 
8t^te.  dairies  of  firkins  23c:  do  do. 
f.alr- State  half  firkin  tubs  best,  25(s)26e-  do. 

StatSwVW?  fl 'L  good,  30(4 3 1  c :  do.  fair.  18f4U»c; 

Welsh  tubs,  choice,  2lw25ei  do.  good  to  prime, 
-ifs  Ax-i  do.  fair  to  good,  Western  imitation 

?  ’  ch0  !’<’.  2'"»'22e:  Western  do.  good  to  prime, 
wi  iiJf,47,or<<.lnarj'  VJ  falr-  Western  dairy, 

lx?*;  J2f*50c.:  do.  good.  IMlRc.;  do.  ordlnnry.  13t6(lfr; 
W  csteru  factory,  choice  June.  14®15e:  do.  best  cur- 

ordlnary^C{oc  3<iil'C:  rt°'  fa,t  t0  (ro°'1 '  Ur'tl2°1  'io' 

,*'!liT!?.8'TSo!lt*,crn0  apples  ordinary  to  Rood, 
$  4?  ™  :rloi?ue  to  p l>0lc«."k(!i.3kc :do. fancy .9k'4 Hike 
Western  ordinary, (coarse  cut,  etc  ISfcwokc:  do.  fair 
«Vie'v?i°<*si  ‘ -'■**-, ■  do-  choice  "ts.  ,k(S9ke:  State 

ten ' 1  d,°-  quarters,  7(feSe:  applcs/evapora- 

ted.  lit* tile:  do.  choice  rim-  cut.  I4(ail5c.:  do.  fancy 
8L,''otonf.  ls^f(S’fcci  peaolu-s. Carolina  good  to  fancy. 
Thrill  d0-  V  »Cbrgla.  nee  led.  I0CU5C,  evaporated 
J1' P<‘cled  2rt(,e.iUe;  do.  do.  UU  peeled,  Utaifie;  on- 
peeled  peaches,  halves.  nk(*6|i<t’-  do.  do.  quarters,  6:ni 
Sfi5  ^ntS5*y8<ate’  lkf‘,r>ci  cherries,  ITtii  18c:  blaekiicr- 
PJkWUk?^0’  rn,pUerrle8'  2t^'7c;  huckleberries, 

.>s^  -8i?.te“nri  Pennsylvania,  in  bbls.  per  doz. 

Western,  choice,  25.kc;  do.  fair  to  good, 
2-K5>24kc;  Canadian,  24k(4i25kc. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  in  cases;  kc.  below 
quotations. 

Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy  selects.  12*  u-; 
dL'-  average  fancy,  I2e-  do.  prime  lik-eliSfc:  do. 
nir1  r  0  Bp°d,  lOkfiellc;  do.  night  skims,  choice, 
f-mli  ^lr  L,°  gnodX  TH®9k<’;  Ohio  flats 

, i\n f ' „l  H'CV  dr!'  rto'  vood  to  prime;  9i«.llc:  do. 

d"- a‘.r >  6k<?i&e,  do.  do.  ordinary.  .VS. 6c:  Skims,  choice. 
?@K  '  'id-  Food,  3«l  lc-  do  falr.  >k(4,2-He;  ilo.ptKir,  l«2c 

Cotton.— The  market  is  slow  and  stupid  all  arouud. 

CURRENT  I'RICES 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 

Uplands  New 

and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . gu  si*  su: 

Ordinary .  Sn-ie  9  15-16  915-16 

uooyI  Ordinary .  yu  «ai  cuu 

Srrlct  Qood  Ordinary .  0%  iou  imtc 

Low  Middling . .  lUjr^  104|S  1046 

Middling .  10  5-16  iu  9-16  109-16 

Kfcitng'.:;.;;;;:;:;:  lk  If 

Sftji’ttJood  Middling .  10k  \\H  nu 

Middling  Fair .  lifi  11^  li^ 

talr .  12?S  126$ 

STAINED 

Good  Ordinary  7%  I  Low  Middling .  9U 

Strict  Good  Ord....  S  9-10  |  MiddlinK . ink 

F  resh  Frcits. — There  is  only  a  moderate  supply  of 
apples,  and  prime  lots  are  held  about  steady,  with 
some  fancy  varietios  held  a  trifle  higher  than  we 
quote.  Pears  are  generally  doing  a  little  better. 
Plums  seilirgmoderately  at  about  steady  prices. 
Peaches  not  in  large  supply,  but  the  quality  gener¬ 
ally  poor.  Grapes  in  fair  request  and  firm.  Cran¬ 
berries  dull  but  steady.  Hickory  nuts  very  slow  and 
woak.  Chestnuts  scarce  ami  firm* 

o  Al)b|,:’)i'  WeMerri  N.  Y  mixed  lots.  V  bbi  82.2-Vo 

•  hid0,  2f ayilS  pt;r  brt.  *2.50*2.75:  do.  Greenings 
V  bbl.  $2  2<S2 .50;  do.  inferior,  p  bbi.  $I.25®I.:X): 

I?? house  i'  bl)l.,  $1(417;  do.  Beetle,  up- 
Sjf/i  y  bbl.  $1@6;  do.  do.  Beurre  d'  Anjou  F  bbl 
$4-4 >:  do.  common,  V  bbl.  $2. 50®S;phims,  copper  F 

W,st,S?nbV' v  l"-'r  bbl-  fVtV.ii;  grapes, 

western  N.  5..  Delawares,  per  Th,  S(,uuc:  do  un- 

4iV.‘-  4V1 l)L'lawa«'s,  »  9(4 10c,  do.  do.  Concords  V  », 


8k 

9  15-16 
9« 

mi 

10  9-16 

11 

Ilk 

11*S 

12M 


„  , .7  tn  '  ;7i  »  :  .v; ca*c{o.¥i;  pea- 

r  ft.  12<*!2ke--  no. do., 
,  ‘M1-  Pecan*,  per  »  Wk^Hkc;  hlekorv 

nuts  V  bush,,  tLSOveO;  chestnuts  V  bush./; 8(4,8. 

,  U°r  ,Clp  Ibs.  ^Vi95c-  do.  2.  70 

<a.!«je:  do.  »,  CStrtiOe;  shipping,  SL^Ooc:  clover.  40@50e- 

do!  oatxr'i!l'4,Sk'.,5o;  S-rftw‘  No- x'  55“6CI°: d0-  a.  ‘d«»5cl 

Hops.— Shippers  are  taking  hold  a  little  more  free¬ 
ly,  but  u*  yet  move  cautiously,  and  keep  their  pur 
chuses  down  to  the  lowest  convenient  total.  There 
were  some  export  orders  in  for  '82s.  but  bids  too  low 
for  business.  Brewers  are  buying  to  a  moderate  ex¬ 
tent  only. 

N  Y.  State,  crop  of  1SS3.  prime  to  choice.  23(3250; 
do.  do.  low  to  medium,  13m 22c ;  do.  crop  of  13S2,  good 

prime  "l(.i8'v2tJC:  Pnclflc  Coast'  c-rop  of  1-8(3,  fair  to 

Pour, try  and  Game.— Live  Poultry.— Spring  cblek- 
ens,  near-by.  V  lb.,  1 4(41 5c  1  do.  Southern  and  Wes- 
U’’’n-  fowls.  Pa.  aud  Jersey,  H.-rlSc;  do.  State, 

lug  15c:  do.  Western,  U8at5c;  do.  Southern,  14c- 
ol?  Q"<‘  young,  S*9c;  turkeys.  Jer¬ 
sey  nnd  Pa.,  l&ac;  do.  Western,  l.'kgillc;  ducks.  Wes- 


tern.  *•  pair.  (Mk«»65c;  do.  Soutberu,  ¥  pair.  .Vk480e; 
per  pilr  $Ul!37«t$2.¥  P“lr'  Western. 

Dkessed  Pout-mv— Turkeys,  prime,  spring.  !6<g»i7c; 

°W*  15(4 1 7c:  do.  springs.  1'hlladclphla, 
Urge,  .le:  do.  do.  amall,  lik^'Nic;  de.  State  and  Wes- 
teru  dry  picked  ^  tb  ivguic:  do.  do.  scalded,  liq 
l5o  fowls,  Pblladclpbla.  11  ry  picked,  prime,  ifiiilT^ 
do.,  Stale  and  Western,  dry  -picked.  lV4lUe:  do.  do. 
scalded  Ua  .V;  do  and  chickens,  fair  to  good.  It® 
u’c:  ,  “JL*  Philadelphia,  Spring,  t96tu.de,- daStnte  and 
tVlsttcT”'  bpr  ng’  1  t * e ;  do.  young  aud  old  mixed. 

GAMK.-Grouse,  prime  V  pair,  75a 30c:  partridge 
'  l‘or  I'alr*1"'  I;®I  grouse  and  partridges,  soft  per 
R-iT.  M  ’  VV02dc'?c*c  l’('r  pair  7:iC(.'j$  1 ,  uum-  squaos, 
llghl.  F  dozen,  $3-  do.,  dark,  per  doz.,  $26:2.25;  tame 
p  geoas,  live,  per  pair,  2St»4ue.;  F.ngilsb  sulpe,  fnsh 
killed  F  doz..  $l.,5,a2;  venison  saddles  It.,  2flC;  wild 
ducks,  mallard  .per  pair,  40«50c;  do.  teal  and  wood 
duck,  per  pair  4o<$.'.0c, 

Rkkinkd  Si'OAit,  Out  loaf,  p  ft.  9kc ; crushed.  9 We: 

sV-i  Ve’  do-l)i:-| P<Jv^d^,'ed.  do.  HkFtske,  granulated  do. 
H  l.t  If.e:  mtuilil  A.  >6sc;  confeetloiicrs'  “A,”  do.  SWc; 
*  -Vr  u,-A'  s*“'“l»7d.8k,,uSke  COffte  Off  “A,"  do 

1  U-JtK.tSkc;  white  extra  “  C,”  do.  7Mc:  extra  “c  ” 
do,  '4s:-(  >%c;  “C,”  do.  (4*47540;  yellow,  do.  '.'(wfl,:'. 

w'L- Kentucky  very  firm  with  a  good  de- 
ouf'  seed  leaf  qlllet 

hut  firm;  lvs2  1  i-nnsyivunla,  l2/.cis(vc:  iss2  Wtscousin 
I  lav  atm  l.sg-.HK::  1SN2  New  Engl.mil  Havana  seed,  19 

SumAt^$U^L^lHtU1,  HftVaa^  ^l  l5: 

Vegctubles  -  Irish  potatoes  plenty  and  dull,  with 
prices  without  any  Indications  of  improvement. 
Sweats  more  plenty  and  a  shade  easier,  though  some 
prime  lots  of  Virginia  are  still  held  at  $2.75.  Onious 
steady  for  dry  and  hard  lots,  but  soft  and  damp  lots 
dull  nnd  Irregular. 

Ij-  1  -  Per  100,  $4(5)7;  cauhflower.  p  bbl 
M  i  .(4$Lj0;  potatoes.  L.  I  f  bbl.  $b<eL50;  aweel  pota" 
bbl-  *2"'»H>i>2  75-  Tomatoes.  L.  I  *  liox 

wmte  »<  i,hfnit^.\  Jf"s8l5-  *  V,bl  7flc.v.i$tJ»;  onions’ 
•.iV'h'.l  .  do.  yellow,  V  bbl.  $1.25;  do., 

ted  L^uesler,  iJo.crAI 

Wool..- All  fine  fleeces  and  other  or  the  higher 
grades  of  wool  are  well  liaudled;  thev  are  not  lu 
r-.it?  ’'lc’c,k  aml  ar‘‘  firmly  quoted:  Texas  and 
(  allfornla  grades  are  weak  and  Irregular  a,  holders 
appear  anxious  to  unload  ere  the  new  Fall  clips 
fb'’  ^Utlnuml  water  famine  in  New  Knglaiu! 

3  i  _  deni.-ind:  Domestic  lleeces,  part  3<>b,e.- 
Spring  Texas.  1^26-,  Scoured  do,  45(4 85c ;  lake,  28e- 
nflni' 4u:a  fVr"111'  ,lS*?70!  Scoured  do.  vie.  ,-arpet 
no!!,.' ,  f}OI,K'aMc  dtJ;  -BH- :  Gape,  29c-  California 
lambs  aud  domestic  pulled,  private  terms. 

- »»  ♦ - 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  Get.  6, 1883. 

Beeves.  Total  for  six  days,  14,438  head  against 
12,108  head  tor  the  corresponding  time  last  week 


Fancy  Missouri  steers.  1,701  ft  at  $7.60;  Illinois  do. 
1,207  ft  at  $5  90;  do.  1,121  ft  at  $5.70;  do.  1  090  ft  at  $5.40; 
do  1.302  ft  at  11c.  56  ft;  bulls,  1,066  ft  at  4c;  900  ft  at 
3kc;  Indiana  steers,  1,(191  ft  at  9kc.  55  ft;  do.  1.188  ft  at 
10c.  56  ft;  on  commission:  native  steers,  1.097  ft  at 
9?ic.  55  ft  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,109  ft  at9ke;  do,  1,028 
ft  at  9c. and  50c.  per  head;  Pennsylvania  steers,  1,145 
ft  at  10c.  55  ft;  do.  1,220  ft  at  lGkc.  56  ft;  Virginia 
steers, 7,244  ft  at  He.  66  ft  less  $5:  do- 1,206  ft  at  lO&c! 
Ohio  steers,  1,430  ft  nt  I1&c.  56  ft;  do.  3.0S4  ft  at  ltkc; 
do.  I  oxex;  1,450  ft  at 9c.  55  ft;  Texans,  f.60  ft  at  Sc.  55  ft 
and  $10  on  commission;  State  steers,  1.S75  ft  at  like; 
do.  1.406  ft  at  lie;  do.  1.352  1b  at  10kc;  do.  1.237  ft  at  10c. 
55  ft:  do.  1,138  ft  at  9Sjo.  and  $1  per  head:  mixed  Wes¬ 
tern  do.  l,4v)0  ft  at  11§ic.  56  ft.;  do.  L293  ft  at  like;  do 
1,263  ft  at  t0«fc;  do.  1,304  ft  at  U!L4'c-  do.  1.120  ft  at  10c 
55  ft;  do.  1.101  ft  at99j'c;  West.  Virginia  steers,  1.873  ft 
at  86  70;  do.  1,365  ibatll^c.  56  ft;  do.  1,260  ft  at  10-Jic 
Colorado  steers,  1,092  ft  at  9c.  less  50c.  per  head  on 
commission;  Kentucky  steers.  1,389  ft  at  12c.  56.  ft 
do.  1328  ft  at  Un. 

Carves— Buttcrmllkers.  248  ft  at  i?Jc;  do  274  ft  at 
45*':  do  247  ft  at  t.kc;  do.  143  ft  at  :%(•;  fed  calves,  242 
ft  at  6c;  do.  328  ft  at  $5.6U;  do. 303  ft  at  5c;  grassers  180 
ft  at  4540;  Veals,  150  ft  at  9c. 

SnEEr  a\t>  Lames-  -Total  for  the  past  six  days.  43,- 
250  head,  against  36,551  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week,  sdate  lambs,  72  1b  at  7c;  do.  SO  ft  at 
*>k<-‘;  do.  67  ft  at  6kc;  do.  «1  ft  at  Stic;  do.  57  ft  at  PLfic- 
do.  .2(  ft  »t  r,?*e:  Michigan  sheep,  123  lb  at  5?ic:  com¬ 
mon  do.  84  ft.  at  3$i4*S($C;  Western  sheep,  109  ft  ut  6c; 
do.  93  ft  at  5Qc;  do.  85  ft  at  :,e;  State  do.  93  ft  at  5c- 
do.  ss  ft  at  tu-a  lkc;  Canaoa  lambs.  75  ft  at  $6.00;  do. 
75  ft  atfkc:  do.  73  ft  nt  $61":  do.  77  ft  at  r,4<c;  Wes- 
tern  do  91  b  at  3c,*  do  9*  ft  at  S  i. 70;  do.  75  ft  at  $4:20. 
Ohio  sheep,  99  ft  at  $4.80:  Pennsylvania  ewes,  124  ft 
at  4kc:  do  ill  ft  at  ike;  do.  lit  ft  at  lc.:  do.  lambs, 
61  Bs  at  6c. 

Hops.— Total  for  six  days  29.S71  head,  against  26,087 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week  Com¬ 
mon  to  prims  live  hogs  are  5k<«6e.  A  few  heavy 
States  were  sold  at  57*,c.  Country  dressed  active  and 
higher,  with  heavy  selling  at  0k(^7e:  medium  at  8(3i 
8.kc:  and  light  at  9tg9kc:  State  hogs,  232  ft  at  57*:; 
Pennsylvania  do.  190  lb  at  Stic. 


General  A.dvertising  Plates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  foUowina  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaininy  different  terms  xcill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. ... 30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 
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ties ;  coming  a  little  later  in  the  season  the 
Ashmore,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and 
Smith’s  Cider  are  good  for  medium,  but  the 
trees  are  not  so  hardy  or  sure-bearing  as  many 
others  that  lack  in  size  and  taste  of  fruit,  such 
as  Newtown  Pippin,  Pennock.  and  Grindstone. 
For  want  of  time  and  6pace  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  very  many  varieties,  but  have  taken 
the  best  tested,  most  reliable  and  best  adapted 
to  a  greater  variety  of  soil. 

Soil  that  will  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  or 
wheat  will  generally  raise  npples.  Land  slo¬ 
ping  to  the  south,  sheltered  from  the  noi-th 
and  west  is  better  than  level  or  flat  land.  The 
trees  are  usually  planted  30  feet  apart,  as  that 
distance  allows  a  good  length  of  limb  without 
making  it  impossible  to  pass  through  with  a 
team  in  gathering  and  hauling  from  the 
orchard,  to  storehouse  or  cellar.  I  speak  of 
our  own  neighborhood  (Washington  Co.,  Pad, 
and  the  general  opinion  of  this  section  of  the  1 
country.  No  doubt,  opinions  will  be  given 
nearly  directly  opposite  to  mine,  but  so  will  the 
soil  or  climate  in  such  cases  be  different  from 
this  here. 

A  good  orchard  is  what  most  farmers  neglect 
to  a  great  extent,  saying  that  it  takes  too  long 
to  wait  for  trees  to  amount  to  anything  be¬ 
fore  one  can  exyioct  to  eat  the  fruit,  and  there 
is  no  use  setting  out  trees  for  some  one  else  to 
reap  the  benefit.  When  a  farm  is  offered 
for  sale,  how  often  the  remark  is  heard, 
“I’d  like  to  have  that  place,  but  there  is  no 
fruit  on  it.”  A  thrifty  orchard  of  several 
trees  of  each  of  the  best  tested  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  such  other  fruit  as  one  may  fancy, 
will  help  the  sale  of  a  farm  several  times  over 
the  actual  cost  of  trees  and  time  spent  on 
them.  A  farm  with  poor  buildings  and  a 
large,  goed  bearing  orchard  will  sell  more 
readily  than  with  good  buildings  and  no  orch¬ 
ard,  or  at  least,  in  most  cases  this  holds  good. 

Helen  Leiken:— Our  orchard  is  a  type  of 
many  others.  There  are  75  or  100  trees  and 
ea  h  year  many  of  them  are  infested  by  the 
apple  worms.  As  for  a  cure  or  preventive  I 
can  say  nothing.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
apples  (such  as  they  are.)  the  year  around, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  salable  apple  among 


TENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION, 


Topic: — Apples — Where  to  Grow  lhein — 
How  to  Care  for  Them— Their  Value 
Upon  the  Farm— The  Insect  Pests  Troub¬ 
ling  Them— A  Remedy  for  Them— The 
Most  Profitable  Varieties — The  Best  Va¬ 
riety. 

Rosebud  Thorne:— Uncle  Mark  has  select¬ 
ed  a  very  interesting  subject  for  discussion. 
There  are  few  prettier  trees  than  an  apple 
tree  when  laden  with  its  fragrant,  pink  aud 
white  blossoms,  or  when  bending  with  its  bur¬ 
den  of  rosy -cheeked  or  golden  apples. 

In  starting  an  orchard  it  is  quite  important, 
to  commence  as  near  right  as  possible.  First, 

I  think  the  ground  should  be  made  rich,  if  it 
is  not  already  so;  if  wet  or  spouty  it  should 
be  tile  drained,  because,  although  apple  trees 
like  a  moist,  mellow  soil,  they  do  not  like 
water  standing  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

If  possible  I  would  have  the  holes  for  the  trees 
dug  in  the  Fall,  piling  the  dirt  up  as  much  as 
possible  to  give  the  frost  a  chance  to  mellow 
it.  1  would  also  set  out  a  belt  of  evergreens 
around  the  orchard  for  protection. 

Every  locality  has  its  own  list  of  trees,  but 
in  selecting  from  any  variety,  I  would  choose 
rather  low,  bushy  or  stocky  trees.  Some 
varieties  bear  much  better  fruit  while  young 
thau  when  old;  the  Red  Juue  for  instance.  I 
would  set  only  a  part  of  the  intended  orchard 
the  first  year,  for  two  reasons;  First,  if  a  few 
trees  are  set  every  year,  they  will  be  coming 
into  bearing  year  after  year,  aud  among  them 
will  be  some  which  may  possibly  endure  a  hard 
Winter  better  than  if  all  were  of  the  same  age; 
and  second,  it  gives  one  a  chance  to  learn 
about  the  trees  we  have  set,  and  those  we 
would  like  to  have. 

While  the  trees  are  small,  any  low  growing 
plants  may  be  grown  with  them  but  when 
thev  commence  to  bear,  the  orchard  should 
be  cleared  of  every  tiling  but  trees,  and  either 
cultivated  cleun  or  seeded  to  clover.  Late 
lambs  or  young  pigs  can  be  turned  in  to  cat 
the  grass  down.  If  pigs,  they  should  have 
jewelry  iu  their  noses  aud  be  watched  that 
they  will  not  make  wallowing  places  under 
the  trees;  if  sheep  are  turned  in,  the  trees 
should  be  washed  with  a  greasy  mixture  so 
that  they  will  not  gnaw  the  bark;  they  maj'  be 
left  in  until  good  apples  commence  to  fall,  as 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  imperfect, 
wormy  ones  that  fall  first,  eaten  up.  After 
the  Winter  applies  are  gathered  the  soil  should 
either  be  top  dressed  with  manure,  or  mulched 
about  the  trees  with  straw  or  old  bay.  I 
would,  after  allowiug  for  the  uatural  habit  of 
each  tree,  like  my  trees  to  have  low  heads  as 
more  convenient  to  trim  and  gather  fruit 
from,  and  as  shading  the  trunk  better  while 
young.  By  pinching  off  half  or  more  of  the 
fruit  buds  the  tearing  year,  the  trees  will  tear 
a  good  crop  the  next  year,  whereas  if  they 
are  allowed  to  bear  an  extra  largo  crop  one 
year,  they  will  not  bear  any  or  only  a  few 
the  next. 

Fannie  May: — Apples  are  of  three  main 
classes,  the  wild  crab  of  sour  fruit,  the  sweet 
scented  flowering,  and  Paradise  Apples.  A 
very  large  number  of  varieties  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  cultivating  aud  crossing  different 
varieties.  It  is  a  historical  fruit,  as  we  often 
hear  persons  speak  of  Eve  eating  the  Pippin 
Apples  are  a  favorite  because  they  are  whole¬ 
some  either  cooked  or  uncooked  Each  variety 
of  apple  is  easily  distinguished  from  others  by 
its  own  peculiar  shape,  color  or  taste.  It  is  our 
most  common  fruit;  there  are  many  different 
varieties  that  require  a  soil  and  climate  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves.  Some  kinds  are  hardy  and 
will  stand  severe  cold  where  other  kinds  fail ; 
our  best  apples  are  grown  in  a  temperate  cli¬ 
mate. 

Apples  will  bear  neglect  as  well  as  most 
fruit,  but  attention  to  keeping  the  soil  well 
stirred  and  clear  of  weeds  or  grass  is  well  re¬ 
warded.  An  apple  tree  is  generally  as  long- 
lived  and  assure  a  bearer  as  almost  any  kind  of 
fruit  tree.  Apples  are  of  two  varieties,  sweet, 
and  not  just  sour  but  sometimes  quite  tart, 
and  juicy.  They  can  be  kept  in  their  natural 
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sects  of  various  kinds.  An  annual  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  rotted  chips  or  decayed  leaves  from  the 
forest  is  the  best  and  most  natural  manure  for 
fruit  trees,  with  a  literal  dressing  occasionally 
of  wood  ashes  spread  outside  a  radius  of  two 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Sheep, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  will  all  eat 
apples. 

Apples  are  the  best  of  all  our  fruits  and  the 
most  profitable  for  the  labor  bestowed.  Want 
of  success  iu  the  culture  of  this  beautiful, 
God-given  luxury,  is  attributable  to  in¬ 
judicious  selections,  improper  cultivation,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  borer. 

I  have  seen  in  different  orchards,  in  some 
seasons,  an  insect  called  by  entomologists  Try- 
peta  pomonelia  or  Apple  Maggot  fly,  a  very 
small  insect  having  but  two  wings,  which 
develops  from  the  worms  found  in  apples  that 
have  teen  perforated  by  the  Codling  or  Apple 
Moth.  The  injury  consists  in  boring  into  the 
heart  of  the  apple  and  devouring  the  pulpy 
substance  of  the  fruit. 

Another  injurious  caterpillar,  is  found  in¬ 
cased  in  a  little  horn-like  tube,  which  feeds 
upon  the  foliage  of  the  apple,  crab,  and  also 
the  plum  tree;  generally  upon  the  terminal 
limb  is  a  web  which  binds  the  leaves  together. 
The  moth  produced  from  the  worm  is  called 
Phycita  nebulo.  If  an  orchard  has  teen  neg¬ 
lected  until  a  thorough  invasion  has  been 
made  by  these  tree  posts,  the  only  remedy  left 
is,  to  kill  them  by  thoroughly  washing  the 
trees  with  soap  suds  mixed  with  a  little  car¬ 
bolic  acid  or  kerosene;  picking  off  the  egg 
eases  in  the  Fall,  or  destroying  their  webs  in 
early  Spring. 

But  the  terer  whose  concealment  often  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  reaching  him  with 
remedies,  is  the  most  destructive  of  all 
the  pests  of  the  orchard.  With  diminutive 
chisel  and  saw.  he  has  excavated  a  spiral,  di¬ 
agonal,  or  horizontal  labyrinth  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  decay  and 
death  must  inevitably  follow  his  track. 
Sometimes  his  presence  can  he  detected  iu 
the  early  stuges  of  his  work,  and  then  a  sharp 
small  blade  Inserted  in  his  retreat  will 
end  his  career.  The  Oyster-shell  Bark  Louse  or 
scale  insect,  (Aspldiotus  concluformis)  is  easily 
destroyed  by  a  mixture  of  soap  and  water  with 
a  little  lime;  a  wash  of  this  used  in  June,  by 
rubbing  t  he  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  coarse 
cloth,  will  destroy  it. 

The  lava-  of  the  Apple  Twig  Borer  called  by 
entomologists  Arnphicerus  bicaudatus  per¬ 
forates  the  terminal  buds  of  the  twigs,  causing 
the  young  shoots  to  wither  and  die.  Cut  off 
the  Wig  above  the  withered  part  aud  you  wiil 
find  the  heart  of  the  limb  cuten  out.  Their 
unsightly  work  spoils  the  looks  of  a  young 
orchard,  and  also  the  symmetry  of  a  well 
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PERSONAL  3, 

Mooiy  and  SaDkey  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Liverpool  Tuesday  morning. 

Mrs.  McElroy,  the  President’s  sister,  will  in 
a  few  days  take  charge  of  the  White  House. 

Prof.  Rothrock  of  Philadelphia  says  that 
at  the  preseut  rate  of  destroying  American 
forests  the  country  will  be  without  woodlands 
thirty  jTears  hence. 

A  cable  despatch  to  the  Allan  line  of  steam 
ers  announces  that  the  Marquis  of  Laudsdown 
Canada’s  new  Governor-General,  will  leave 
Liverpool  for  Quebec  on  the  11th  inst. 

It  is  announced  to  a  long-suffering  public 
thatthe  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education  have  listened  to  1,300,000  words  of 

testimony”  during  the  forty  days  they  have 
been  in  session  in  this  city. 

The  priests  and  prominent  laymen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Chicago,  Thursday 
presented  Archbishop  Feehan  with  a  purse  of 
$8,000.  The  Archbishop  leaves  on  Sunday  for 
Rome  and  he  is  expected  to  be  absent  until 
May  next. 

The  Town  Council  of  Bombay  has  refused 
to  sanction  the  vote  of  $25,000  granted  by  the 
Municipality  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
public  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
declaring  $1,000  to  be  the  total  sum  that 
could  be  allowed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  won  about  £13,000 
on  the  St.  Leger,  but  several  of  his  friends 
“stood”  with  him,  so  that  his  net  gains  are 
reduced  to  £10,000.  Lord  Allington  won 
£5,000,  on  the  race. 

Henry  Study  of  Ransom,  Ill.,  left  $65,000. 
He  was  a  cripple  from  birth.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  donned  a  soldier’s  uniform,  in¬ 
vented  a  pathetic  story,  aud  began  to  travel 
as  a  beggar.  In  three  years  he  got  over  $50,- 
000,  aud  on  the  interact  he  lived  in  idleness. 

Ex-Postmaster-General  James  comes  back 
from  Europe,  belie v  Lug  that  our  postal  system 


i  9  3,0  O 

FOR  ONLY 

649.73, 

FREIGHT  K 

L’KEPAID. 


BEATTY’S  PARLOR  ORGANS  ONLY 


0-4-  STOPS  1 -Cello,  8  ft.  tone,  2-Melodta,  *  ft.  tone, 
^ ^  ^  *  S-CIarabella,  8  ft.  tone,  4-Mannal  Swb- 

1!»h.  16  fi.  tone,  5  Boardon.  if  ft.  tone,  8-Saxapbone,  8  ft.  toico 
7-Vloi  til  Unmba.  tS  ft.  tone.  A-Diapason,  8  ft.  tone, 9  Viols  Dolce, 
4  ft.  tone,  W-GrK.ni)  Kxprcnriono,  II -French  Horn.  8  ft,  tone, 
I  a  Harp  JEoIliin,  13- Vox  ltumnna.  14  Echo.  8  ft.  tone,  lO-DulrUna, 
,S  ft.  tone.  Id-Clarionet. <8f8Wl*a  BKJLL*,  17-Votx  UeU-ste.S 
Ift  tone.  18- Violina, «  ft.  tono,  13-Vox  Jiit.ilanta,  8  ft.  tone,  Ua-Pfc- 
eolo.  1  ft.  tone.  21  <><-t as c  Coupler.  22  On.' Initial  Forte,  23- 
Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop;  Stt-lltghl  Organ  Knee  Stop. 

KV'TtiU,  Organ  la  a  triumph  of  the  Organ  Biilliler’i  Art,  TT 
IS  VEKY  BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE.  BEING  EXACTLY 
LIKE  CUT.  The  I’.ase  is  of  Solid  Walnut,  profnsely  ornamented 
with  hand-earvtng  and  expensive  fancy  veneer*.  The  Pipe-Top 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  dtMtgn  extant  It  is  desemng  of  a 
place  In  the  millionaire's  parlor,  and  would 
ornament  the  boudoir  of  a  princess. 

Bn  FIVE  SETS  REELS.  Fire  Octaves, hand- 

— - - =-some  appearance. 

■■L- -  It  will  not  take  the  dirt  or  dust.  It  contains 
haJl  the  Sweet  VOiX  CELESTE  Stop,  the  Famous 


French  Horn  aal^ujHiimittUon^Tew 
Grand  Organ  Right  and  Left  Knee  Stops,  to 
control  the  entire  motion  by  the  knee,  if 
nereswtry.  K1VK  (ft  SETS  of  GOLDEN 
TONGUE  REEDS,  as  follow*:  A  set  of  pow¬ 
erful  Sub  Base  Reeds;  set  of  3  Octave*  of 
VOIX  CELESTE;  one  set  of  FRENCH  HORN 
RKF.IiS,  anil  2  12  Octaves  each  of  Regular 
GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS.  Besides  all  this. 
It  U  llttcd  up  with  on  OCTAVE  COUPLER, 
winch  doubles  the  power  of  the  instrument. 
l/itrip  Stands,  I’ocket  for  Music.  Beatty's 
Patent  Stop  Action,  slwj  Sounding  Board. 
Arc,  It  has  a  Sliding  Lid  and  conveniently 
arranged  Handle*  for  moving.  The  Bellows, 
which  are  of  the  upright  pattern,  are  made 
from  the  best  quality  of  Rubber  Cloth,  are 
of  great  power,  and  are  tilted  up  with  Steel 
Springs  and  Hie  best  quality  Pedal  Straps. 
Tne  Pedal*,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
carpet,  are  Polished  Metal  of  neat  design, 
and - •  - * - '  M - 


never  get  out  of  repair  or  worn. 


SPECIAL  TEN  DAY  OFf  ER  to  Reader*  ol 


If  you  cannot  accept  this 
offer  now,  please 
write  me  at  once  reasons 
why.  Let  me  hear  from 


If  you  will  remit  me  St9.?i»and  the  annexed 
Coupon  within  I  o  d  «y  *  f  rnm  the  date  hereof, 
I  will  box  aud  sblpyou  this  Organ,  with  '  -rgan 
Bench,  Book,  etc.,  exactly  the  some  as  I  sell 
forSRB.  Tousloiuld  order  immediately, and 
in  no  ease  later  than  10  days.  Line  year’s  test 
trial  given  and  a  full  warrantee  for  six  years. 
Given  Under  ray  Jlantl  and  Seal 


sh i cpinga  com 


Saturday,  Oitobar  1 


ment  every  five  minutes.  5.coo con- 
stantly  ir.  process  of  manufacture. 
Works  and  Yards  occupy  13  acres, 


Sj  Working 

[Electric  Lights.  Cctne  and  see  for  your- 

self.  tST*- VISITORS  ALWAYS  W E LC 0 M E . 


COUPON  I  On  receipt  of  thl*  Coupon  from  any  reader  of  J  054 1 
■  —  —  w ■  *-1  Rural  New  Yorker.  1  - — - 

and  *4)1.75  :n  eauii  by  Lank  I-ol'.  nure  -l  ney  Order.  Registered 

Express  Prepaid,  or  by  Check  on  your  bank.  If  forwarded  within  10  da- 
date  hereof.  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  this  coupon  for  113.25,  as  par  pnvmeri 
celebrated  S!4  atop  ?95  Parlor  Organ,  with  Bench,  Book,  etc.,  providing  1 
balance  of  $49.76 accompanies  -his  coupon:  and  I  will  send  you  a  receipted  Cil 
for  89 5,  and  box  and  ship  you  the  <  irgan  just  as  it  is  advertised,  fully  warra 


FPFIOHT  PPFDAin  A  *  a  further  Inducement  for  you  (provided 
r  n  '  V*  ry  1  '  n  C-  r  W  I  U,  YOU  order  immediately,  wRIun  the  10 days- 

I  -gi to  prep* «  f  reight  i;i  Hie  a.  <o»e  organ  to  your  fte*re>t  railroad  freight  station,  any 
poir.t  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  that  far  on  any  going  west  nf  it.  This  is  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  an  instrument,  as  It  were,  at  yonr  \  cry  door,  *\  freight  prepaid,  at  m  a  1111- 
fai-tarer’*  *  hole.nl'-  wrleea.  Order  now:  aothlag  »»ced  by  correspondence. 
LIQUU  TO  ApnFD  Enclosed  tlnd  $4)1.75  for  organ  1  b*Te  read  your  state* 
*  |  *  v  vnwfcitinwM  in  tbt-  advertisement.  and  1  order  otic  on  com 

ditlon  that  it  must  ;:-m V ©  exactlv  as  represented  in  tin*  advertisement,  or  !  -bail  return  it 
At  the  end  of  one  year'*  use  and  demand  the  return  of  my  money,  with  interest  from  the 
very  moment  1  forvrardlt,  at  «ix  per  cent,  ac-orrling  to  your  rvfTer.  fir  eery  particular  to  give 
Name.  Post  Ofhee.  County.  State.  Freight  Nation,  anti  ™  u-hat  Railroad. 
tir Be  ture  to  remit  by  Bank  Draft,  P.  O.  Money  Order.  Registered  Letter.  Express  prepaid, 
or  hy  Bank  Check.  You  may  accept  by  telegraph  on  last  day  and  remit  by  mall  on  that  day, 
whieh  will  secure  this  special  offer.  Idesir-  this  magnificent  instriimentmtroduced  without 
delay,  hence  this  special  price.  PROVIDING  ORDER  Id  GIVES  IMMEDIATELY 


f  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


as  a  whole  is  the  best  in  the  world,  although 
the  service  in  London  is  better  than  anything 
we  or  anybody  else  have.  Outside  that  city 
however,  he  reekous  the  British  manage¬ 
ment  “  miserable”  and  Paris  is  behind  New 
Y  ork. 


HISTORY  IS  THE  BETTER  HALF  of  KNOWLEDGE 


'■HISTORY  IS  THE  BETTER  HALF  of  KNOWLEDGE."  Ill  It  I  I  I  A  - _ 

wAVAL  BATTLEo  Ashley  Pbsphate  C»mpaii]f  S  400. 56  DAYS 

Iaa.rr„?A CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  .ift.  ■MSSJ?J?/A®S4Sm 

^ir-l  nhifi  rli>ai>i’infi.>(lu  Ilf  vluInmL  lalixm  (  .  t  —  •  DISSOLVED  BONE ;  1010  PHOSPHITE ;  Mi IfflSTOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 


, Sloth  and  ganltty 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


and  Binding,  790  p*ve$.  Price,  i*3.  Sells  Fast. 

AGENTS  WANTEDKSSftSSSSSSa 

dddesss  J.  C.  JleC URD Y  St  CO.,  Pliilud’a,  Pa. 


KKjili  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
finest  Address  Tvr*  A  Co..  Augusta.  Me 


/  v  MM  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  I 

tCusJtHML.  Ifoarly  a  MUIloa  In  odet  from.  collected  bj 
wWtnj  ■■  .  MM  out  own  buvtrt  in  the  market*  of  the  worid. 

JJrM*  Trloimlngi,  Ifo*fery> 

IphoUtery,  Fancy  (ioodk,  ladle*’  lire****,  C!  oaks, 
Underwear,  Tics.  Lucca.  Gents  h  iirnUtilng  Goods, 
Intents',  Hoys'  and  Girls'  Outfits,  Ac-  Aunplcs,  Lntor* 
mstloa.  sad  ••  SHOPPING  GriPI  "  free  on  sppliosllon. 

COOPER  A  CON  Alt  D,  Mtn  A  Market  Sb.  P  Kiiuda. 
Q^Please  **y  *  Vers  yoa  sav  this  advartisemeat. 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 

tfiOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

iWTHE  GREAT  FRENCH'WB 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


A  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP 


Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
states  at  Boston  prices.  Catalogues 
sent  free,  also,  when  desired,  sam¬ 
ples  of  dress  goods.  Silks,  Woolens, 
rrntn  the  largest  and  Quest  stock 
in  the  country. 

JOtWA.\.ytARSH<£  CO..  \  Boston 
i  Mass 


^4  MVia«4ri.  7 

CLYpESDALE  HORSES,  PERCH  KROV-NORM AN 
HOKbkS,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
l/ears  e~ct>erimcf  In  breeding  and  Importing  laroe 
•otumtioni,  opportunity  of  oomtmrinu  different  oreeas, 
tow  price*,  because  of  extent  of  huafnesx  and  low  rates 
°f  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
sodelted. 

-E*0  w  JUXjXj  BHOTXCIlRa, 
SPRZNGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 


manchesteth,  conn., 

WILL  I A  MS  ,{■  Jtno  THEliS 

CitgMlSTB  AND  APorttBoaRias. 

'  °  prtv.m  ajuiitort.iu,  tbair  1  icn.iunt  will  b«  upon  , , 

\  »ch  c.k.,  / 


W e  will  send  von  awatch  orachalu 
II  MAIL  OS  E1PSESS.  CL  O  D.,to  be 
examined  tv  fore  paying  any  money 
and  If  fiot  satis  .  . 

i our  expense.  We  nunufaemre  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  Of  280  styles  free. 

Fvi XT  Wxvcu  WAa»*«-xt>.  Adokiss 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH.  FA. 


(Copy  of  front  Ixibet,  adopted  DM0.1 
For  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich, mild  ami  lasting.  Nosoaplnthe  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.S.  Courts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  “Trade  Mark"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  EOAP 

use  our  "Baubkiis1  Bak  SOAP.”  Sample  mailed  for  So. 
aud  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12c.  Address. 

J.  B.  \\  ILI.IAMS  cV  CO.,  HJ lit*totibury,('Onn 


Prepared  by  J.  E.  G  Off  BA  CLT.  ex-Veterinary  Surgeon 
o/  the  Fretick  Governtn***?  Stud, 

lias  been  lit  proininent  use  in  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Prneiiee  of  Europe  for  the- 
past  Twcuty  Years. 


A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 


ASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  Wuitk-Hall,  Kentucky. 


For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons.  Founder.  Wind  Puffs,  all  Skin  Diseases  or 
Parasite*.  Thrush,  all  Inflammations,  ad  Throat  Dif- 
ncaitaes,  al]  L*u&6ja685  from  Sj’^viD,  EUnpbone.  and 
other  bony  ttlttiors.  Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blem¬ 
ishes,  and  many  other  diseases  and  ailments  of  Horses 
and  L  9Xue.  r  ar  ^us»t?nor  to  a  blister  oro&riterixatSoii 
in  its  OGueflcmi effects,  never  leaving  scar  or  bleanistL 

WE  GUARANTEE  cff*C  -Al^S  ID '  *  B  M 

vnU  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  sold  Is 
warranted  to  giv e  satisfaction.  Price  S  1 .50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druirgiBts.  or  sent  by  express, 
charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

Sole  Importers  >Jt  Proprietors  for  (A*  £T.  &  and  Canada. 


Special  Attention  la  mlUd  to  the  Fol 
lowing  Letter  from  Ja*.  H.  Holmes: 


u>s.  w  mib' 

[Of  TwTroHiTrrSirTu)  ved  <iiks4 
5TKR  hogs.  Bend  tor  deocriptionf 


U  MUd  b  flHn  ART  I  worth* ln«  next  throe  moaUi* 

,  InWOlU  HRu  HR  I  •  -h»lipw  »lil  id  (he solwcrip. 
t|"i>  1 1  uor  oar  charailn*  ©ml  po(.ui»r  hiuMroisl  t.ltcrarri>a.l 
rniutiv  rxprr.  THe  Plnalde  at  lliinas  IOO.OuO  nev  tiMniri, 
tMilrVlug  lliu  ;.ll  Who  (uticnlv  li.,w  will  be  at  «oll  wRh 

tn«  |'i|*r  that  I  her  will  hrrttftflr  broom©  rvgu'ar  kial  permaacnl 
siiti-orllsr*  To  aoKimpilih  Uu*  objeat  wc  or*  m*K©  Uio  r.»:lo* 
iug  *ii.)iinaS*|  ufr- Cpon  rteetfil  ./  »<u,  Twciity.FlTC 
Acuta  m  i-rsHter  l-cwi  porte.je  ,.-(1  >•)  '*  ■  — 

Tin-aide  at  Home /or  Th 


Holji  OKI.,  N .  J.,  Feb.  28, 1S8SL 
The  Eu.is  Srxvtx  Cure  Co. 

»  /Xnhe  Gextlkmkn:  In  answer  to  your 
|W^  inquiry  of  the  above  date  we 

*  J  J  gladly  send  you  our  ccrtlfl- 

V  I*  cate.  We  have  used  the  Hnl- 

TRADF.  MARK,  meilt  called  Ellis's  Spavin 
Cure  upon  two  of  our  horses,  and  In  each  Instance 
have  completely  removed  two  curbs  from  each  horse; 
aud  ivc  believe  the  Spavin  Cure  to  be  a  moat  raluaik 
preparation. 

Also,  wc  bear  testimony  to  the  remarkable  proper¬ 
ties  of  your  Condition  Powders,  with  which  we  have 
accomplished  what  we  have  not  been  aide  to  do  with 
any  other  remedies.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  without 
them  in  our  stables,  and  gratefully  recommend  them 
to  all  owners  of  horses.  Jas.  H,  Holmes. 

l’liir  Krt.is  Sr  a  v  in  Cork.  -When  veterinary  surgeons 
write  such  letters  as  the  following  about  a  proprie¬ 
tary  remedy,  laymen  are  Justified  in  believing  that 
It  Is  a  good  thing  —Special  notice  In  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Aug.  IS,  1S83. 

"Starrin  Pi— ten  stock  Farm,  Frt.rotrnr.LE.  Mow 
GOMKRV  Co.,  N ,  Y.,  July  Jt.—  Tuu  Ft  us  Spavis  Ct'UK 
t.’o.  Giisti.kmkn:  Remedies  received  In  good  shape 
Semi  rue  a  glass  sign,  bv  express,  to  Funda.  well 
packed,  and  1  think  It  will  come  nil  right.  Alsosond 
me  some  of  those  card*  with  a  horse's  head  and  shoe 
on.  j  have  token  a>r  several  curbs,  ‘one  >vru  bad-' 
cured  a  case  of  Sweeny  and  Vuefeufor  disease  with 
Uie&rwnUn  Core,  and  restored  several  worn  out  horses 
i>  Ith  the  Pt>unI+rS. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chandler  Quintin,  v.  s. 

Send  for  free  book  of  testimonials,  describing  all 
our  specialties. 


!of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls, 
LL-  Jt.  SILVER,  (LEVEL. LA  V,  O. 


,  ,  "  «  *  sen  ri« 

T  lri-»l(le  Ml  Home  for  Three  Moatbo.  M  erert  *i.4- 
\c/'  '  ir»IJ  iblM  «  v,l,  rrwaa*p<al|UM,  all  t*«/rlinumj 
M.ijl  -i.teraJ  !  <ttr,ry.  Artutie  «t  .Vxneat  Soolu  end  Publics* 
tii.na:  1.  A  1'hurinlng  Rook  h  .mtwmcly  bo  a  ml  In  oiortd 
cover*,  eon. Mining  twemj-tw.i  romplete  Hrsi-clus*  stones  by 
rxin.ni*  author > — an  it.juienso  amoutuol  ohoioo  perilling  iliAlirr—- 
en ibr j, r'ng  loro  atorlra,  oKlely  rouiatteoa,  dotectiv*  sturies, 
humoruua  •XrwlM.ftorln.  o( thrilling  advemtire,  etc.  eta.  -  ?-  The 
Art  sot,  veil  Ir.  a  beautiful  album,  containing  rrprodnotlous  ol 
r  *ht  Due  Si  -I  ».ngrarln*a.  v>rintf,l  upon  heavy  plate  paper  and 
el«,-ansly  b.jund  m  granite  cover — an  anractlvo  ornament  for 
yonr  I'vrlor  iablu  S  Fifteen  I'lrTra  of  Choice  Music, 
all  boumt  in  one  book  v-»-al  an,t  ln«iru.m«ital,  new  and  popu- 
Ur  piece,.  *  An  A  ibura  of  I'ortrulls  of  t\-lvbrlll,-«.  oon- 
tsU)lo«j  3 4  (itiu  poruklu of  V km i tu *  SLAtr'^mou,  i*i>«cj-  Authors 
M-  'v-hAnU,  rifiAiiciurM,  iir^UjF  bouud.  5.  \n  Album  of 
Docalcomuiilo  I'letarea.  oonulatnc  a  great  >«rt©it  ofbeau- 
urul  U«aiaoiuaol*«  Tnu-ifcr  pinurea,  vi-ry  useful  iii  decora¬ 
ting  fancy  ardclM.  for  rerap-huuk,.  etc.  6.  R„,-kner'»  Mu- 
sli-ul  Churl,  anrw  .v,i©m  whercbr  all  mar  loam  to  p|av  me 
piano  or  orgau  wlthoui  a  teaeber.  St-avemAv,  v*  tend  every¬ 
thing  named  aline,  titnni'  T««  Fiaasiox  ar  Hum*  ©nr  three 
maniha.  ell  yMf-puid  b,  ascii,  u^on  receipt  of  Only  Areuty  /ire 
teur>.  Tua  iiKtnn,  ar  How*  t«  a  mammoth  lUtistraied  paper 
ooataintni;  hi  every  i«u«  It  ptgv».  61  eolnmna,  of  the  choicest 
reading  matter,  embromug  Mrial  and  shora  stories,  skciches, 
poems,  un.'fht  knoai'ilgir,  history,  biography .  Wii  amt  humor, 
aud  overruling  to  amuse,  eiitnrta.ii  and  liinruet  evtsrr  member 
ofihc  famUrl  .Send  Boil  and  get  thia  great  bars*In  !  £Wp  an*. 
etrihee  UfrxrziUe.4  morethnn  threw  times  the  iolue  o/ money 
tent,  and  if  ynt  are  not  per/rcltf  »a lisiGsi  we  wig  cheerfully  ro- 
Susie**  v.ounr.  ha  to  our  reliability  «e  refer  to  Uie  publisher  of 
any  nnwsgnper  in  New  York,  likewise  to  tbe Commercial  Agencies, 
as  we  am  an  alri-e«t>ib!lsbcd  house,  well  knoa  a  to  be  reliable. 
Vive  subscriptions  and  five  set* of  Ibe  Premiums  will  be  sent  (or 
$1,111;  therefore  by  getting  fbur  of  rour  Moods  to  send  with  vou 
TUB  will  eerurr  TOUT  own  free.  Address.  F.  LCPTOV. 

1'ublloUcr,  U?  1'arkl‘lrare,  New  York, 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rani* 
and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Writ©  for  particulars, 
Stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  tine  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

\V.  Atlrc  Bnrpe©  &  I’o„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  "SI  W 

i  CUPPER  SAFETY  LAMPS, 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  S  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Clu  ster  Co.,  Pa. 

Dutch  FriesianCattle 

NORMAN  IlflDCFC 
PERCHERONhUnOtO 


1  LIMIT  ED.) 

No.  288Walnu1  t., Cincinnati,  O 


AWBTfaeNT  OP£N  ^Cirflr 
^"SILVER  BELL  BANJOS 
LY0NA  MEALY,  Slate  and  Monroe  Streets,  CHICAGO, 

«  III  «nd  preiioid  to  *uy  oddrr*  thtlr  Illu.usiol  i>lc  Lblof 
.  .  Stylo  Boujoa. 

t?o2\!.‘X.  r,'T'Tr_L’‘”'l'int  Foflw,  Snmmrr  Evening 

'‘llw“.  cu"  No"  tmfo  in  boat  racMiy,  PBca..  $ 3  and  upward. 


Deeiro  to  call  the  attontion  of  gentlemen  and 
deiders  to  their  slock  an  above,  confident  that 
they  have  a«  fine  lots  .us  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  oil  having  Dean  ©ejected  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  i\rm  in  p arson .  who  visited  the  best 
nerds  In  Holland  ;  and  under  tti«  guidance  of  ono 
of  the 1  most .  expern.inced  horsemen  in  France  tnado 
selections  from  the  best  horse*  in  Normandy. 
Mnto  for  Catalogue  and  any  Inforinatlon  to 
JOHN  II.  1IICKM,  Box  SM,  West  Chostor,  Pa. 


ELLIS  SPAVIN  CURE  CO 

Boatou,  Man.,  itud  New  York  C 


THE  BIG8EST  THINS  OUT 

new)  E.  NASON  A  00, 120  Fultc 


Illustrated  a 
Sent  Free 
on  St.  New  Yoric 


GreatAmerican 


Company 
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A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


^muorous 


Barney:  “  Pat,  do  you  think  that  Parnell 
will  lree  Ireland?”  Patrick:  “No,  my  boy, 
but  Dimiy-inite!” 

A  Kentucky  woman  has  nearly  reformed 
her  husband  by  persuading  him  to  use  bottles 
of  whisky  as  weights  for  the  clock.  The 
oftoncr  he  drinks  the  slower  the  clock  goe  , 
and  the  longer  he  lias  to  wait  for  his  meals. 

Tije  epitaph  that  went  upon  the  tombstone 
of  a  man  in  Arizona  who  loved  his  neighbors' 
horses  not  wisely  but  too  well,  read  as  folio  ws: 
“  He  was  pretty  mean  in  some  respects— but 
then,  . he  was  meaner  in  others.” 

Inductive  Reasoning.— Mr.  Williams: 
“Yes.  Miss  Frost,  1  always  wear  gloves  at 
night:  they  make  one’s  hands  so  soft.”  Miss 
Frost:  “Ah!  And  do  you  sleep  with  your 
hat  on  ?” 

Overcoats  will  be  worn  double-breasted 
this  Winter.  If  you  have  grown  thin  through 
poverty,  you  can  sew  another  row  of  buttons 
on  your  single  garment  and  fold  it  over  far 
enough  to  make  things  meet. 

What  puzzles  me,”  said  Biggs;  “is  how  the 
Paxtons  get  along.  Wbat  in  time  are  you 
laghing  at?”  he  added,  seeing  a  smile  on  Fogg’s 
face.  “  Nothing,”  replied  Fogg,  “  only  I  was 
thinking  how  funny  it  was  that  Paxton  should 
have  made  thesame  remark  aboutyou.”  “  O, 
lie  did,  did  he?  I  always  knew  Paxton  for  a 
meddlesome  busybody.  He’d  better  attend 
to  his  own  affairs.” 


GREATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  acf  i 


^•PULVERIZER&CARTCOmbined 

Saves  HO  per  cent,  of  (lie  lalror,  and  doubles  the  value 

o!''  '°'1' '  P,'r7ul  ilJ  'w-wnth  the  time 

IK'UtmtU'itf  the  crop  as  much  an  I  wo  pi  tehee,  by 

tvJHiVa  Mower  arm  Reaper. 

Ill  the  eottoo  sections  it  will  save  the  Ir.ho.  A  f  half  a 
doien  men  Spreads  Muck  -Marl,  Ashes.  Liu.-,  Cotton* 
Si.e,l,  etc.,  hienrlcast  or  in  drills  For  illustrated  cata- 
lomio  ami  full  pnrticulao.  Mddrcps  the  manufacturers. 
ILISJIIP  ifc  It  l  If  1* ICE  1MKG  fin.  SyraeuHc.  N.Y. 


NOT  THEIR  ENEMY. 

Dissolute  Hibernian. — “Why  don’t  oi  go  to  wurruk,  is  it?  Sure,  its  a  pathriot  oi  am; 
an’  is  its  meself  that  ’ud  be  aftber  wurrukin’  to  help  kape  the  Saxon?  Not  a  bit  avit!  W udn’t 
ye  advoise  me  to  go  to  Amerikey,  now?” 

Industrious  Hibernian. — “Well,  I  don’t  know  that  I  would,  Mickey.  I  don’t  owe  the 
Yankees  any  grudge,  d’ye  see?” — Fun. 


gfti  i  cel  anc ougs  vtisiufl 


Evaporates  san  faster  with  less  labor  ‘iN-'-tl 
making  more  anu  better  Sugar  with  great-  Its  " 

or  economy  in _  —  Sfea 

fuel  than  any 

tiie  addition  of  - 

Sugar  or  any  foreign  substance.  Semi  for  circulars, 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

ItellowN  Fill  In.  Vt. 


Don’t  be  Alarmed. 

at  Bright's  Disease,  Diahetes,  or  any  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  liver  or  urinary  orgnus,  as  Hop 
Bitters  will  certainly  and  lastingly  cure  you, 
audit  is  the  only  thing  that  will. 

Skill  in  the  Workshop. — To  do  good 
workthe  mechanic  must  have  good  health.  If 
loug  hours  of  confinement  in  close  rooms  have 
enfeebled  his  hand  or  dimmed  his  sight,  let 
him  at  once,  and  before  some  organic  trouble 
appears  take  plenty  of  Hop  Bitters.  His  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  rejuvenated,  his  nerves  strength¬ 
ened,  his  sight  become  clear,  and  the  whole 
constitution  be  built  up  to  a  higher  working 
condition. 


inzSHT  T*  - 

- ! 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Tlio  Greatest  Importing  anti  K reeding 
Establishment  in  the  World. 

Percher on  -Nornian  Horses 

WORTH  82,500,000.00 

imported  from  France  nnd  Bred 
sloec  1872,  l>jr 

3MC.  w.  i>u:viiam:, 

Wayse,  Ha  %ge  Co.,  Illinois, 

I  ,  .^V  jy _ I|iif  '  i. _  25  mile*  Wut  of  Chicago, 

on  C.  *  N  ,-W.  K’y. 


Prices  low  for  qual- 
|  ity  of  stock,  and 

P  Wi,  '  EVERY  STALLION 

Jg  GUARANTEED  A 

BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consiKting  ol  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees, 
Registered  in  the  Pereheron  Stud  Hook  of  J?  ranee, 
and  the  T'ercberon-Normun  Stud  Hook  of  the  United 
States.  W  rite  tor  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  XN. 


This  power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  whan  not.  in  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  any i  lilug  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular,  li-horso 
Power  Jack  Belt  and  18  feet  flat  Belt,  $4u:  -1  horse  Power,  >55.00 

r»  ill  IT  II  ifc  WOODARD,  JlniuilacturcrN,  Kalamazoo,  51  icn. 


Made  ami  sold  by  us  within  a 
year,  ail  giving  satisfaction. 

Weighing  from  90  to  1<>0  lbs. 

)S,  Price*  from  sjtaO  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  T71T)  TjTTjT 
send  for  our  ‘20  Pujje  Illustrated  H  K  hi  hi 
Circular  and  Price  List 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  ,  EsiuUllsU^d'lS&i. 


2000 


GOLP 

PENa: 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ’’  KANSAS  DIVISION  Ha  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

ffaloGrass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  \\  ater 

CORN  and  WHEAT  ti  FRUIT  ,, 

1,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

mnhleta  and  Maos  free  B.  MCALLA$TER  Land  Commis’r.  Kansas  tlitv  M- 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS,  CASES.  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  HI' It  HER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

HI  A  HIE,  TODD  <Jl  BARD, 

G'or.  Nassau  dk  Liberty  Sis.  New- York. 

Stud  lor  Price-list. 

OUK  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  EIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


.  *  :  ^  ^ 
Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address,  Osgood  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  REST 


THE  U.  S»  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Fonn  d  ed  J  784 .  Dron  ub  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PIUCKI*  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDKEin  Pill  LA  DEI.  PH  LA. 

HBIVEBIallll  ■  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

nilTIBrnB  R  JOHNStfa’S  ANOBVNK  LINIMENT  will  POBI- 
IIU  n  RJb  Bn  vLm  H  JVM  tlvelv  prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  ami  will  cure  nlD* 
p W  K  a  E®  H  E  EM  caiie,  out  .jr  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  live., 

|  1  MIN  I  ■  |  M  seat  free  by  mall  Don't  delay  a  moment  Prevention  If 

■  ■■  I  I  h  JouxaqH  A  Otx.  Bureo*.  Uaji* 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 


2  TON  WHlOX  RI'Al.K,  If  to.  8  TON,  *50. 

14  Ton  SUO.  Kvaiii  Hint  Included. 
2401b.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  "Llltlu  Dutentlvo,"  oz.  to  2s  lb. 

80(1  OTIlFIt  SI/.KH.  Rednenl  I'KR’K  LIS'l  FUKK. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

Ht:ST  FIHM1K  III  AUK  FOR  MUHT  WORK,  *10. 
40  lit.  Anvil, mil  KltofTools, SIO. 

Fur, mm  wive  llm.  xml  <u< . .  doing  oilil  job*. 

Blowers.  Anvils,  Vices  *.  Other  Articles 
AT  I.IIIVF.HT  ritll'KS,  IVHOLKSALK  A  IWf AIL. 


THE  UNION  HORbt-POWER 

1  -  —  •  double  geared. 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 
\i\°LLCR 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 

lisa 


Haa  the  Largeit  Track  Wheels. 


CHEAP  FARMS 


Near  IWarketH. 

The  State  of  Michigan  lias  more  tlmn  1,500  miles 
of  railroad  end  1,000  mllctt  Of  Lake  transportation. 
Bcliools  and  churches  In  every  county,  public  build 
ings  all  paid  for,  and  no  debt.  Its  soli  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  and  It  is  the  best 
fruit  State  in  the  Northwest.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  iu  the  market 
at  low  prices  Tile  Slate  lies  issued  n  NEW  I  AM- 
1‘11  LET  containing  n map  and  descriptions  of  Die  soil, 
crops  and  general  resources  of  ewif  turUvIy  In  the 
State,  widen  may  be  had  free  oi  charge  bv  writ1"  v 
to  the  CoMM’R  tjv  iMUIUtlA'l'ION,  DETROIT,  Mum. 


Address,  TAYLOR  IMFG.  CO. 

Chambersbura,  Pa 


iJ’leate  Mention  th(>  Paper.) 


Haa  no  equal  us  an  Kii.llugc  or  Errd  Puller.  Foi 
KiiHf  ol*  .Motion  It  U  l  l*‘or  St. ix: iiK til  it  U 

the  Boa«  nil  Kt'Pil  <  ull«*rp*.  H;ih  vWrpt  til©  iJOftVO 
whtMTver  fxhjhttoci  at  Pit  Ivy  ('onvtmtionil,  etc 

For  Cireulur** and  full  information.  hcJuitm* 

ItKMvK  (  ITY  M  VNI  FAtTlklNU  CIO.. 
(8ueoe-i«or  l«  David  ^awTON.)  ltuelne,  >%  »• 


'proof"  RmipiNG  MANILLA 

Tbiswiitor-proot  material  r«wantiloBiin©I©©th©r.iBu^©a 
for  roofs, out  walls <»(  buildiB«,nnd  imn/fdlu  plao# 
of  p’  Hor.  C/.'itnJmru©  A  Ul  U  C A  V  A  P H  C*nU jcU# 
^ii^miinr*froo.(K3tAt>.1666)  Wi  •  Bl  •  I  1  OtvVJi 


THRESHERS, 

ICO  Horse  Powers, 

(Fi>rallft«*otioiis  and  purposes/)  Write  for  ■■>•*«*  Pamphlet 
uud  Prices  to  The  Aultmun  &.  Taylor  Co. ,  Maiu»llel<l,  Ohio. 


SAW 
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$l\)t  l)cr'Dsman. 

A  RURAL  SCENE. 

Our  first-page  engraving  this  week  is  a 
companion  picture  to  those  which  embellished 
the  first  pages  of  the  Rural  in  the  issues  of 
July  31  and  August  25.  Is  there  any  necessity 
for  pointing  out  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene? 
Is  uot  too  much  explanation  often  given  in 
agricultural  and  other  papers,  just  as  if  the 
writers  supposed  the  readers  were  children  or 
dullards  without  imagination,  understanding 
or  intuitive  appreciation?  We  entertain  too 


ity  of  substituting  sheep  for  cows  on  the  farms 
of  its  members,  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press  for  several  weeks,  and  has  elicited 
various  comments.  It  appears  that  several  of 
the  members  were  quite  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that,  for  the  same  investment  in  feed  and  la¬ 
bor,  sheep  would  give  much  larger  returns  than 
cows,  but  they  see  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
iu  their  inability  to  protect  their  flocks  from 
the  ravages  of  dogs,  and  on  that  account  they 
hesitate  about  making  the  change.  They  , 
charge  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  to  the 
city  dogs,  and  complain  that  the  city  officials 
never  enforce  the  collection  of  the  dog  tax. 

The  evils  complaiued  of  are  not  confined  to 


People  are  constantly  learning  to  appreciate 
mutton  as  the  most  wholesome  of  meats,  and 
the  demand  for  the  choicer  grades  is  evidently 
destined  to  outrun  the  supply — for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  at  least.  But  the  class  of  sheep 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  best  mutton, 
and  especially  of  the  best  lambs,  must  be  kept 
in  small  flocks  upon  farmsiu  the  very  sections 
where  dogs  most  abound.  The  dog  pest  may 
therefore  be  said  to  affect,  not  only  the  inter¬ 
est  of  those  who  desire  to  keep  sheep  for 
profit,  but  those  of  every  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  small  mutton  flocks  of  the 
countrytis  not  so  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 


support,  and  in  those  States  which  have  a 
thoroughly  effective  dog  law  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
is  thoroughly  executed  in  any  single  instance. 
Sometimes  when  there  has  been  an  aggra¬ 
vating  slaughter  of  sheep  a  little  local  splurge 
is  made,  but  the  effect  is  temporary  and  local, 
and  does  not  amount  to  anything  in  its  general 
influence.  To  evade  the  law  is  not  looked  up¬ 
on  as  discreditable  at  all  by  many  men  who 
claim  to  he  respectable,  law-abiding  citizens, 
especially  such  as  are  accustomed  to  seek  petty 
local  offices.  The  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  the  law  are  rarely  if  ever  enforced.  An 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them,  rarely 
makes  an  effort  in  that  direction  at  all  till  he 


L 


A  PICTURESQUE  RURAL  SCENE.— Re-engraved  from  an  old  German  Periodical.— Fig.  658. 


high  a  sense  of  our  readers’  ready  discern¬ 
ment  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault. 


Sheep  Ijusbanhnj. 


DOGS,  DOG-LAWS  AND  SHEEP. 


o.  s.  BLISS. 


An  item  to  the  effect  that  the  Elmira  Far¬ 
mers’  Club  has  been  discussing  the  advisabil- 


tho neighborhood  of  Elmira;  but  they  extend 
to  every  settled  portion  of  the  country.  Of 
course  the  evil  does  not  so  largely  affect  those 
sections  of  the  country  remote  from  settle¬ 
ments,  whore  sheep- raising  is  the  principal  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  people.  But  theonly  sheep  which  are 
j  adapted  to  the  large  flocks  there  and  t  he  nmu- 
]  ner  of  keeping  them,  are  the  more  exclusively 
I  wool-producing  varieties, which  arc  wholly  uu- 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  mutton  and  lamb,  for  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  at  fuirly  remuner¬ 
ative  prices  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world* 


the  arousing  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
healthy  development  of  the  business  of  mutton 
production,  and  should  enlist  the  earnest  co¬ 
operation  of  all  classes.  In  most  of  the  States 
there  is  ample  provision  on  the  statute  books 
for  the  restraining  of  the  dog  nuisance  within 
endurable  limits,  or  the  suppression  of  it  alto 
gether,  if  the  public  seutiment  iu  regal'd  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  was  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  But  the  enforcing  of  an  obnoxious  law 
is  generally  shirked  by  officers  who  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  votes  of  the  masses  for  politica 


is  compelled  to,  and  then  he  patches  up  a  com¬ 
promise.  accepting  an  unseasonable  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law',  which  is  a 
direct  violation  of  it  in  its  letter  and  spirit, 
both  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  owner  or 
keeper  of  the  dog. 

A  sound  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
matter  would  at  once  "correct  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  for  all  time.  Tf  it  was  once  under¬ 
stood  that  every  officer  who  did  not  do  his 
whole  duty  iu  enforcing  all  the  provisions  of 
the  dog  law.  would  be  promptly  and  surely 
brought  before  the  grand-jury  for  indictment, 
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hat  would  end  the  difficulty  at  once.  No  man 
who  lacks  the  courage  to  exact  from  the' petty 
officers  of  his  town  and  the  pettv  'dog  owners 
of  the  world  a  decent  compliance  with  a  de¬ 
cent  law,  is  entitled  to"  any  of  the  privileges, 
honors  or  emoluments  of  a  true  shepherd. 
The  man  who  cannot  pluck  up  courage  to  help 
himself  in  such  a  ease  is  not  entitled  to  the  aid 
or  sympathy  of  anybody  else. 

But  the  farmer  who  desires  to'  keep  a  few 
nice  sheep  and  shrinks  from  any  controversy 
over  dogs  and  dog-laws,  may  easily  and  quite 
inexpensively  protect  his  flock  by  adopting  the 
hurdle  system  of  pasturing,  using  barbed  wire 
hurdles  which  are  dog-proof.  A  discussion  of 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  this  system  of 
pasturing  with  a  description  of  the  hurdles 
may  be  undertaken  at  some  future  time. 


SHEEP  THAT  THRIVE  W  THOUT 
DRINKING. 


In  Central  Arabia,  on  the  border  of  the 
region  kuowu  as  Nedjed  or  Nejd,  there  is  a 
peculiar  desert  called  Nefud,  which  is  roughly 
estimated  as  being  some  400  miles  long  by  150 
miles  wide.  It  is  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  coarse  sand  of  a  peculiar  bright  red 
color,  which  is  so  little  affected  by  movements 
of  the  wiud  that  uo  small  amouut  of  useful 
herbage  grows  upon  it,  in  spite  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  springs  and  streams.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  occasional  rains,  and  of  a  few 
deep  wells  at  great  distances  from  one 
another,  the  locality  affords  no  water  accessi¬ 
ble  for  human  beings,  and  is  consequently 
wholly  unfit  for  permanent  human  habita¬ 
tion.  But  several  kinds  of  animals  have,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  become  so  habituated  to 
the  lack  of  liquid  water  that  they  live  and 
thrive  in  spite  of  its  absence.  Hares  are 
plentiful  throughout  this  desert,  and  there  is 
a  great  white  antelope  (Oryx  beatrix)  which 
frequents  every  part  of  it,  and  which,  as  the 
Arabs  believe,  “never  drinks.”  This  antelope 
is  found  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  auy 
spring,  therein  differing  markedly  from  the 
gazelle  which,  in  spice  of  its  swiftness,  haunts 
only  the  outskirts  of  the  arid  tract,  aud  other 
places  where  water  is  accessible.  The  Arabs 
have  a  great,  guaut,  long-legged  sheep  also, 
with  long,  silky  hair,  aud  pendulous  ears, 
which  has  a  remarkable  power  of  liviug  in 
places  where  no  water  is  to  be  had  for  driuk- 
ing.  There  is  really  no  great  cause  for  sur¬ 
prise  iu  all  this,  in  view  of  the  well  kuowu 
abstemiousness  of  the  camel.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  indeed,  that  the  same  causes  which,  in 
process  of  time,  have  endowed  the  camel  with 
the  peculiarities  which  make  him  so  valuable 
for  man, have  acted  in  an  analogous  way  upon 
the  sheep  and  some  others  of  the  animals  of 
the  desert,  and  have  produced  corresponding 
effects.  A  recent  English  traveler.  Lady 
Blunt,  from  whose  book  entitled  “A  Pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Nejd”  I  have  gathered  the  foregoing 
particulars,  affirms  of  the  Bedouins  who  live 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Nefud  desert,  that  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  grass  Is  green  after  the 
rainy  season,  they  care  nothing  for  water,  as 
their  camels  are  in  milk,  and  that  they  go  for 
weeks  without  water,  wandering  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  well-less  desert  of  red  sand. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  spite  of  the  general 
aridity  of  the  place,  various  bushes  and  grasses 
which  serve  as  pasture  for  horses,  camels  and 
sheep,  grow  freely  in  the  Nefuddosert,  at  least 
in  the  Winter  season,  and  that  there  is  one 
particular  kind  of  forage,  called  Adr,  which 
appears  to  be  the  source  whence  the  animals 
obtain  water  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  It  is 
said,  at  all  events,  that  the  desert  sheep  are 
able  to  live  on  this  Adr  for  a  month  at  a  time 
without  needing  water. 

Both  the  plant,  and  the  sheep  whi  .'b  thrive 
upen  it  are  assuredly  worthy  of  careful  study, 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  one  or 
boil  of  them  may  not  perhaps  be  adapted  for 
the  stocking  of  other  hot,  arid  regions,  such 
a«  those  of  Central  Australia,  or  some  of  our 
oc  possessions  at  the  Southwest. 
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SOME  OHIO  NOTES. 


WALDO  S.  BROWN. 

Save  your  seed  corn  now.— I  wish  the 
Editor  would  print  the  above  five  words  in  the 
biggest  type  he  uses  in  his  paper  across  the  first 
page  and  keep  it  standing  there  till  Thanks¬ 
giving.  But  as  ail  the  fanners  don't  read  the 
Rural— though  I  wish  they  did — it  would  lie 
a  good  missionary  work  for  some  rich  mau  to 
hire  “  artists”  to  travel  through  the  country 
and  paint  the  above  advice  on  the  fences 
just  as  the  patent  medicine  men  paint  the 
names  of  their  nostrums. 


It  would  seem,  after  the  experience  of  last 
year,  that  the  farmer  who  does  not  save  his 
teed  corn  so  that  he  can  know  beyond  perad-  *  i 


venture  that  it  will  grow,  is  not  deserving  of 
pity.  Last  Spring  more  than  halt  the  farm- 
el's  in  half  a  dozen  of  our  best  corn  States, 
bought  seed  corn  at  prices  ranging  from  one 
to  three  dollars  a  bushel;  aud  many  of  them 
got  corn  grown  so  far  south  or  west  that  it 
has  not  ripened  and  the  untimely  frost  has 
greatly  damaged  the  crop.  Any  of  them 
might  have  had  good  seed ,  by  spending  an 
hour's  time  for  each  bushel  they  needed ;  for 
corn  that  has  barely  passed  the  roasting  car 
stage,  will  grow'  perfectly  if  properly  cured. 
As  soon  as  you  begin  to  feed  the  new  crop  of 
com,  watch  for  every  good  ear  till  you  have 
euough  for  the  next  Spring’s  seed.  If  you 
have  a  kitchen  or  other  room  where  there  will 
be  a  fire  each  day,  put  the  corn  on  racks  over 
the  stove  and  leave  it  there  till  Spring.  If  the 
room  is  not  plastered  you  can  nail  some  lath  to 
the  underside  of  the  joists  and  it  will  make  a 
good  place  for  the  corn.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
its  getting  too  dn\  [  kept  my  corn  in  this 
way  last  Winter,  and  one  row  on  each  side  of 
the  stove  pipe  came  within  a  foot  of  it.  It  was 
in  my  seed  office  where  I  kept  a  hot  fire  all  day 
during  the  entire  Winter,  and  the  ears  would 
get  about  as  hot  as  one  would  care  to  baudle. 
Iu  Marchit  was  suggested  that  this  corn  would 
never  grow,  that  the  life  would  be  baked  out 
of  it,  but  on  putting  it  into  the  ground  it 
sprouted  as  strong  as  a  poke  stalk. 


If  you  have  not  a  good  room  to  cure  the 
corn  in,  fix  some  racks  in  the  smoke-house  so 
as  to  fill  it  loosely,  so  the  smoke  can  circulate 
through  it.  Then  put  in  an  olrl  stove  without 
auy  pipe  aud  make  a  fire  every  day,  enough 
to  heat  up  the.  room  and  fill  it>  with  smoke. 
Follow  this  up  till  the  coni  is  so  dry  that  it  w  ill 
shell  easily  aud  then  it  can  be  put  away  iu 
barrels  or  sacks.  It  is  claimed  by  those  w  ho 
have  tried  this  plan,  that  not  only  is  the  smoke 
distasteful  to  w  orms,  but  that  it  also  fertilizes 
the  grain  so  that  tLe  plant,  comes  up  stronger 
aud  of  better  color.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  smelting  the  corn  is  an  advantage;  for 
when  I  have  smoked  my  seed  coru  I  have  had 
a  perfect  stand  and  a  very  strong  growth. 

It  takes  so  little  corn  to  plant  an  acre — only 
four  or  five  quarts — that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  having  the  best,  at  least  the  best  that 
your  own  farm  produces.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  on  many  farms  the  yield  of  corn  could  be 
increased  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  three 
years,  by  careful  selection  of  seed,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  as  large  an  increase 
can  be  had  at  so  little  expense. 


Why  don’t  farmers  all  grow’  a  supply  of 
Hubbard  Squashes  for  Winter?  I  suppose  it 
is  because  they  do  not  knowr  bow  Up  to  five 
years  ago  I  could  never  raise  them ,  but  now  I 
never  miss  The  secret  of  my  success  is,  late 
planting  and  planting  among  potatoes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  potato  vines  are  distasteful 
to  the  striped  bugs,  or  whether  the  pests  do 
not  find  the  squashes  among  the  vines,  but.  the 
fact  remains  that  I  have  never  had  the  latter 
disturbed  when  planted  in  this  way,  1  man¬ 
ure  a  strip  al tout  a  rod  wide,  in  the  garden, 
for  my  earliest  potatoes,  aud  about,  the  middle 
of  June  I  make  a  row  of  hills  through  the 
oenterand  plaut'Hubbard  Squashes.  I' turn  the 
vines  away  from  the  hills,  and  the  first  pota¬ 
toes  we  use  are  dug  nearest  the  hills.  1  planted 
a  single  row  seven  rods  long  this  year  on  the 
26th  day  of  June,  and  they  have  covered  a 
strip  on  w’hieh  eight  rows  of  potatoes  grew’, 
aud  the  crop  is  matured  now,  Sept.  20th,  so 
that  a  frost  would  not  injure  it.  One  of 
these  vines  grew  in  three  weeks,  14  feet. 


This  Fall  has  given  another  forcible  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  early  plowing  for 
wheat.  It  is  uowr  Sept.  2’3d,  a  date  at  which 
our  farmers  have  usually  finished  sowing 
wheat,  but  hi  a  ride  of  three  miles  a  few  days 
ago,  I  counted  five  fields  that  were  partly 
plowed  and  abandoned,  aud  this  is  the  case  all 
through  southern  Ohio.  Such  fields  can  be 
counted  by  hundreds  in  every  county.  That 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  finished 
their  breaking,  and  of  course  the  others  might 
have  done  so.  I  had  twice  as  much  to  plow  on 
Eastview  Farm  as  a  near  neighbor,  and  yet 
1  have  finished  and  he  is  not  half  done.  So  my 
team  plowed  four  times  as  much  as  his;  and 
yet  I  lost  three  days  w  hen  the  grouud  was  in 
the  best  condition  for  plowing,  by  assisting  my 
neighbors  to  thrash. 


The  trouble  with  farmers  is  that  they  do 
not  plan  wisely,  and  when  they  have  laid  out 
their  work  for  a  week  they  go  through  with  it 
according  to  programme,  no  matter  what 
changes  there  are  in  the  conditions.  This 
neighbor  of  mine  devoted  a  week  to  hauling 
manure  when  the  land  was  in  the  bast,  condi¬ 
tion  to  plow.  He  could  have  done  this  more 
easily  a  week  or  two  later  when  the  land  was 
too  dry  to  plow;  but  when  he  began  hauling 
manure  there  were  five  or  six  weeks  before  he 
would  want  to  sow,  and  he  thought  there 


would  be  time  enough  for  plowing,  and  so, 
after  plowing  half  the  field,  he  went  to  top¬ 
dressing  it,  and  uow  the  other  half  of  the  field 
is  unplowed. 

It  should  be  the  rule  on  every  farm  where 
Wiuter  wheat  is  grown,  to  let  uo  other  work 
interfere  with  breaking  the  wheat  land.  In 
Southern  Ohio  our  Summer  rains  are  nearly 
always  followed  by  one  or  two  cold  days;  aud 
the  teams  can  work  12  hours  with  less  weari¬ 
ness  that  they  can  eight  hours  a  few  days  later 
when  the  mercury  has  climbed  into  the  nine¬ 
ties,  and  the  ground  has  become  hard.  The 
farmer  who  neglects  plowing  at  such  a  time, 
and  puts  his  teams  at  work  which  can  be  as 
well  or  better  done  in  dry  weather,  deserves 
no  more  pity  if  he  fails  to  get  his  wheat  in 
in  time  and  iu  good  order,  than  he  does  who 
has  no  seed  coni  that  will  grow. 


Another  mistake  is  made  by  many  of  our 
wheat  growers  In  ueglecting  to  pulverize  aud 
pack  their  wheat  land  as  fast  as  they  plow  it. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  roll  each  day  as  you  plow 
There  has  not  been  for  a  month  a  rain  that 
moistened  a  field  that  was  left  to  dry  and  bake 
rough,  just  as  it  was  plowed;  but  the  fields 
that  were  at  once  mellowed  are  moist  enough 
for  the  seed,  and  on  some  of  them  the  wheat 
is  up.  A  gentle  shower  will  put  the  fine  field 
in  good  condition,  but  will  have  no  effect  af 
all  on  the  rough,  cloddy  one.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  which  1  eau  increase  the  yield  of 
wheat  on  my  farm  so  cheaply  as  by  extra 
pulverization ;  and  1  consider  one  dollar  spent 
in  extra  labor  on  an  acre,  worth  more  than 
two  or  three  dollars  paid  out  for  fertilizers. 


THE  CROP  SEASON  IN  ILLINOIS  AND 
THE  NORTHWEST. 


Those  familiar  with  some  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  truths  of  vegetable  physiology,  will  easily 
understand  how  disastrous  to  the  corn  crop 
were  the  frosts  of  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of 
September  in  the  corn  and  cattle  counties  of 
the  Western  State-,  when  they  learn  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  growing  season 
for  latitude  40  degrees  belonged  to  latitude 
43.  Thus  the  Signal  Service  Station  at 
Springfield,  111.,  latitude  39°,  48',  longi¬ 
tude  80°,  .‘HU  west,  reports  the  rneau  tem¬ 
perature  to  have  been :  for  May.  50.74  degrees; 
for  June,  00.10  degrees;  for  July,  74.00  de¬ 
grees;  for  August.  70.50  degrees— the  mean 
average  for  the  three  Summer  mouths  being 
a  little  over  71  degrees  Fahr.  The  Weather 
Station  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  on  account  of  its 
location  in  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  I  te- 
ing  partially  surrounded  by  a  heavy  old  and 
new  timber  growth,  would  give  a  higher 
mean  for  the  warm  season  than  the  average 
prairie  outside  on  the  same  parallel  by  two  at 
least,  if  not  three  degrees.  We  may  therefore 
safely  assume  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
three  Summer  months  for  Central  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  aud  Illinois  to  have  been  not  far  from  09 
degrees,  or  5.50  degrees  below  the  average 
mean  of  the  ten  years  1871-1880.  Consulting 
the  Signal  Service  Reports’  Isothermal  Lines 
of  the  United  States,  I  find  09  to  70  degrees  to 
be  the  mean  Summer  temperature  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Northwest  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  43rd  and  44th  parallels,  showing 
pretty  conclusively,  as  stated  above,  that  the 
center  of  the  great  corn  zone  lying  along  the 
40  degrees  parallel,  had  in  1883,  a  Summer 
temperature  which  in  average  seasons  belongs 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  further  north, 
and  to  have  ripened  them  should  have  planted 
crops  common  to  those  latitudes. 

De  Candolle  and  other  eminent  vegetable 
physiologists  and  botanists  teucb  us,  corn  and 
all  other  crops  and  vegetable  growths  require 
a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  accumulated 
heat  aud  a  certain  time  to  accomplish  all  the 
phases  of  their  existence,  Indian  corn  de. 
inanding  frora'2 ,500  to  2.800  degrees  centigrade 
and  four  or  five  months.  I  have  a  small  patch 
of  corn  a  few  rods  only  from  where  I  write, 
which  was  planted  the  19th  of  April,  and  three 
days  more  than  five  calendar  months  ago. 
That  from  Illinois  and  Kansas  seed  is  nearly 
mature  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  harm  from 
any  hut  a  very  killing  frost.  Now  assuming 
this  corn,  planted  on  the  19th  of  April,  had  very 
little  benefit  from  accumulated  heat  before 
the  1st  of  May,  we  have  the  mean  for  that 
month  and  June,  July  and  August  to  multiply 
by  the  number  of  days  and  the  product ta, 
2667  97  degrees  centigrade  of  accumulated 
heat — aud  this  too,  estimating  the  moan  ns 
71  degrees  for  the  three  summer  months,  in¬ 
stead  of  69  degrees.  But  the  main  crop  for 
this  region  nnd  this  parallel,  was  got  into  the 
ground  fully  a  month  later,  aud  is  just  so  much 
behind  time  in  growth  aud  so  much  more  liable 
to  damage  from  frost.  If  then,  the  earliest 
planted  eora  only,  in  Central  Illinois,  was 
barely  out  of  the  way  of  frost  by  the  8th  of 
September,  what  hope  could  there  have  been 
for  the  maturing  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop 
in  the  hither  and  further  Northwest,  even  if 


the  frost  of  the  second  week  in  September  had 
been  postponed  a  mouth?  But  there  are  other 
features  of  this  growing  season  which  help 
further  to  con  viuoe  us  that  practically, latitude 
40‘  enjoys  this  year  the  Summer, climate  of 
New  England,  New  Y  ork  and  Miehigau;  there 
lieingthe  severe  aud  unusually  lute  frosts  of  the 
22  aud  23  of  May  and  the  early  ones  of  the  same 
character  of  Sept.  9.  10.  11  and  12.  The  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  only  a  trifle  cooler  than  that  of 
last  year;  but  last  Autumn  was  warm  and  wet; 
this  one  is  dry,  and  unusually  hot  and  cold  by 
turns.  Similar  cool  Summers,  though  excep¬ 
tional,  are  encountered  two  or  three  times  iu 
a  generation.  The  mean  of  the  ten  years, 
1881-1890.  is  likely  to  be  as  high  as  that  of  the 
previous  ten,  1871-1880  which  was  75.50  Fahr., 
and  as  compensative  for  the  cool  Summer  of 
’S2  and  ’83,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  experience 
within  the  uext  five  years,  a  succession  of 
Summers  quite  as  remarkably  warm  as  these 
have  been  cool.  b.  f.  j. 
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DRAINAGE  OF  CLAY  LANDS — SMALL 

FARMS— JUDICIOUS  FERTILIZING. 

Perehauce  some  of  the  Rural  readers  may 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  things  I  have 
learned  about  farming. 

First,  never  undertake  to  till  land  too  wet 
in  an  average  season  to  produce  a  good  crop, 
until  you  have  first  laid  sufficient  under  drains 
to  insure  the  crop  against  too  much  water 
where  aud  when  it  is  not  wanted.  Well 
drained  land  rarely  suffers  from  a  “rainy 
season,”  and  if  made  rich  in  the  elements 
needed  to  produce  a  crop,  it  is  equally  proof 
agaiust  a  “dry  season.”  All  land  with  a  clay 
subsoil,  naturally  springy,  should  be  under- 
drained  before  a  plow  is  put  into  it.  There 
can  be  little  or  uo  profit  in  cultivating  such  a 
soil  without  thorough  drainage.  If  you  wish 
to  purchase  such  a  farm,  add  to  the  price  of 
the  land  the  cost  of  drainage,  unless  already 
done,  in  which  case  the  seller  will  not  forget 
to  do  this  himself.  If  you  think  of  renting  or 
sharing  the  profits  with  the  owner,  insist  on 
drainage,  or  take  a  long  lease  with  a  renewal 
elaiLse  at  its  expiration,  and  a  proviso  that 
permanent  improvements  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  owner.  Without  drainage  there  will  be 
uo  profits  to  share  on  such  laud.  Y  ou  might 
as  well  think  of  doing  without  buildings. 
W  ith  drainage  there  are  no  other  lauds  so 
profitable  in  all  seasons  and  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  a  farmer  needs  land  at  all. 

Second,  ten  acres  are  not  enough  for  all, 
hut  this  area  is  more  than  euough  for  some. 
It  is  fully  as  large  as  the  average  farm  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  where  there  are  no  paupers. 
Land  there  is  dear:  aud  yet  the  average  prof¬ 
its  and  comforts  are  probably  quite  equal  to 
those  of  similar  classes  in  this  country  who 
own  ten  times  the  number  of  acres.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  may  be  profitably  fanned 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  a  single  owner, 
iu  some  parts  of  our  country.  Land,  rich  in  the 
elements  of  plant  food,  aud  costiug  but  a  few 
dollars  per  acre,  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
for  a  few  years  without  fertilizers.  Of  the 
high-priced  lands  of  the  East,  it  is  not  profit¬ 
able  to  plow  an  acre  which  is  not  rich  enough 
to  grow  30  bushels  of  wheat,  00  bushels  of 
corn  or  two  tons  of  good  hay  in  an  average 
season.  Iu  other  words ,  the  farmer  who  can¬ 
not  furnish  enough  of  barnyard  manure  or 
other  suitable  fertilizers  to  make  these  enps 
on  fifty  acres,  will  be  wise  to  limit  bis  plowing 
to  just  so  many  acres  as  hecuu  enrich  by  suffi¬ 
cient  fertilizers,  and  if  he  has  more  land  than 
fertilizer,  then  he  should  allow  the  surplus 
land  to  rest.  If  well  seeded,  there  may  result 
profit  as  well  us  improvement.  In  any  case  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  spread  upon 
ten  acres  the  fertilizer  which  five  acres  need 
to  make  a  paying  crop.  Nor  cun  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  farmers  afford  to  purchase  expensive 
fertilizers  or  mauuro  to  apply  to  ull  the  acres 
of  their  farms.  Such  as  are  near  large  cities 
may  profitably  do  more  of  this  thou  those  re¬ 
mote  from  large  markets.  Better  get  into 
grass  all  the  farm  which  will  sustain  its 
growth.  For  all  parts  of  the  farm  distant 
from  the  barns,  rely  upon  clover  us  a  renova¬ 
tor.  To  make  a  good  sod  on  every  acre  which 
will  grow  it,  should  be  the  first  object  in 
view.  Make  all  the  manure  possible,  and 
spread  it  heavily  upon  a  few  acres  late  in  the 
Fall  or  early  in  the  Spriug.  So  continue  to 
treat  one  field  or  a  few  acres  at  a  time  until 
a  good,  heavy  sod  is  produced  upou  every 
acre  that  will  bear  it.  This  will  take  time  aud 
patience. 

In  the  meantime  some  fertilizers  may  be 
profitably  purchased.  Here,  much  judgment 
will  lie  required  to  justify  such  au  expense. 
Generally,  for  grain  aud  grass  farms,  pure 
bone,  lime  and  plaster  will  prove  the  cheapest 
aud  best.  Avoid  those  very  expensive  com¬ 
pounds  the  value  of  which  you  can  only  as- 
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lar  profession  from  age  to  age  without  the 
modern  improvements  of  our  pateut  incuba¬ 
tors.  The  fuel  is  made  of  sun-dried  cow-dung. 
They  must  be  very  expert  in  the  business  if 
it  is  true,  as  we  are  told,  they  can  detect  fer¬ 
tile  fresh  eggs  at  a  glance.  One  great  thing 
in  favor  of  hntchiug  by  artificial  means 
in  uniformly  warm  countries  like  Egypt,  is 
that  the  eggs  are  uot  subjected  to  the 
violent  changes  we  have  in  this  climate.  These 
alternations  of  temperature  are  among  the 
greatest  troubles  we  have  to  contend  with,  as 
eggs  must  have  fresh  air,  and  how  to  give 
them  fresh  air  without  chilling  them  is  a 
problem. 

Incubators  have  now  been  in  use  for  over 
a  century  in  Europe,  and  by  this  time  some 
great  results  might  have  been  expected;  yet 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  large  establishment 
being  kept  up  for  any  long  period.  Much 
skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  on 
incubators  and  a  great  many  patents  have 
been  taken  out  for  them.  Still  every  new 
machine  introduced  is  said  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  its  predecessors.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  subject  is  better  understood  uow  than 
formerly  and  better  results  are  ob  tained,  yet 
for  some  reasons  all  large  establishments  for 
hatching  and  rearing  chickens  for  market 
have  failed  after  a  few  years.  After  experi¬ 
menting  with  several  hatchers  and  seeing  the 
lesults  of  experiments  with  many  more,  lam 
satisfied  that  the  number  of  eggs  hatched  is 
generally  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole.  Yet 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  It 
is  claimed  for  incubators  that  by  their  use 
chicks  can  be  hatched  and  raised  much  earlier 
than  by  hens,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  can 
be  hatched  with  care  in  cold  weather;  but 
such  weather  necessitates  extra  care,  and  af¬ 
ter  hatching,  warmth  from  tire- heat  must  be 
given  to  keep  the  little  things  from  perishing 
from  cold.  The  heat  can  be  given  in  three 
ways:  by  warming  the  whole  room,  by  means 
of  artificial  mothers  composed  of  warm  ma¬ 
terial,  or  by  warming  the  mothers  themselves 
with  lamps  so  that  the  chicks  may'  get  suf¬ 
ficient  heat  to  keep  them  alive. 

After  seeing  and  trying  many  experiments 
with  such  tire  heat  for  very  early  chicks,  1  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  makes  them  too  ten¬ 
der;  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  outside, 
changeable  air  they'  will  mostly  die.  The  ex¬ 
tra  trouble  required  to  raise  very  early  chicks 
in  this  way,  however  many  might  survive, 
would  hardly  pay  any  fanner.  To  the  fancier 
who  might  be  satisfied  with  only  a  few  early 
birds  for  the  show  pen,  the  result  might  be 
more  satisfactory ;  but  he  would  require  a 
high  price  for  his  birds  to  get  any  remunera¬ 
tion  for  his  time.  It  is  claimed  lor  many  in¬ 
cubators  that  out  of  100  eggs  they  will  hatch 
a  larger  proportion  than  can  be  hatched  un¬ 
der  hens,  but  to  insure  this  requires  close  at¬ 
tention.  .Some  incubators  are  self-regulat- 
iug,  so  are  some  hens;  but  if  one  does  nut 
w  atch  them  both  he  will  most  likely7  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  "When  both  are  attended  t<  prop¬ 
erly  there  is  uot  much  difference  in  th>  pro¬ 
portion  of  eggs  hatched.  If  the  eggs  m  the 
incubator  are  not  taken  out,  examinee  ,  and 
infertile  ones  replaced  by  othera,  or  it  the 
nests  of  hens  are  not  cleansed  (mu  biuken 
or  rotten  eggs,  the  percentage  of  hatched 
eggs  w  ill  be  ranch  less  in  both.  It  is  claimed 
that  85  to  1*5  per  cent,  can  lx*  sometimes 
hatched  in  an  incubator;  blit  sometimes  the 
best  incubutors  miss  hatching  through 
something  getting  out  of  order,  or  a  violent 
change  in  the  temperature,  and  the  loss  thus 
incurred  will  counterbalance  that  arising  from 
hens’  sometimes  hatching  poorly. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Elvira  and  Vergennes  Grapes. 

The  Elvira  has  fruited  with  me  for  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  healthy,  vigorous  and  productive, 
and  I  considered  it  quite  hardy:  but  last  Win¬ 
ter  it  w  as  injured  so  badly  that  not  over  half 
the  buds  started.  Those  that  did  were  quite 
feeble  and  produced  no  fruit.  It  is  now 
healthy  andgruwing  vigorously.  The  fraicas 
soon  as  ripe  cracks  so  badly,  if  the  weather  is 
rainy,  that  it  is  nearly  worthless. 

The  Vergcunes Grape  is  represented  asripen- 
iug  as  early7  as  Hartford,  but  it  did  not 
ripen  here  last  season  till  after  the  Con¬ 
cord,  and  is  not  ripe  yet  and  will  not  be  for 
about  a  w  eek,  making  a  week  later  than  Con¬ 
cord  this  season.  JOHN  BURR. 

Leavenworth  Co  ,  Kans, 
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INCUBATORS. 

HENRY  HALES. 

Artificial  incubation  has  become  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  inquiry  during  the  last  few 
years.  To  farmers  the  question  is  somewhat 
new,  while  the.  subject  itself  is  as  old  as  the 
Pyramids. 

The  fact  that  eggs  eau  be  hatched  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  or  heat  that  is  generated  by  other 
means  than  the  hen,  is  so  well  known  as  to  lx? 
undisputed;  but  the  main  question  is,  does 
it  pay  {  Are  more  chicks  hatched  from  one 
bundled  eggs  by  incubators  Ilian  under  hens' 
Are  chicks  batched  in  an  incubator  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  those  hatched  under  natural 
mothers/  Can  they  be  hatched  as  early:  Do 
they  glow  as  fast,  and  mature  as  early:  Can 
they7,  finally,  be  raised  ns  profitably  t 

The  first  record  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial 
means  isof  very  early  date,  usfur  lack  asany 
thing  of  which  history  tells  us.  The  Egyptians 
as  far  as  we  know,  tii  st  pi aetietd  it,  and  still 
continue  it  by  the  same  old  methods,  iu  build¬ 
ings  somewhat  like  ovens.  In  hatchiug  the 
eggs  of  almost  any  kind  of  b  rds,  heat  is  the 
principal  agent.  Moisture,  changes  of  weather 
uud  temperature  are  also  factors  as  well  as 
other  agencies  with  which  we  are  less  ac¬ 
quainted.  To  hatch  poultry  successfully  ti 
temperature  ot  102  °  to  114  -  is  needed.  This 
may  be  produced  by  the  parent  birds,  tire  or 
the  sun.  Most  eggs  can  be  hatched  by  tire 
heat,  provided  the  heat  Is  kept  perfectly  reg¬ 
ular  and  isolated  from  outside  atmospheric 
influences.  Herein  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  Egyptians— thei r  incubators  are  built  most¬ 
ly  underground.  which  promotes  an  even  tem¬ 
perature.  lu  the  rooms  the  eggs  are  said  to 
be  laid  on  shelves  with  a  regular  heat  all  round 
them,  but  no  European  or  American  lias  ever 
been  known  to  enter  these  incubators.  The 
secrets  of  their  management  have  been  strictly 
guarded  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  all 
guess-work  therefore  as  to  the  mod  us  operand  i. 
This  much,  however,  we  do  know ;  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  keep  up  a  successful  business  as  a  regu¬ 


P  orn  o  lexica  l 

CRITICISMS  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  POMOLOG1CAL 
CONVENTION. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society  a  resolution  was  adopted 
aiming  at  dictating  the  methods  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  introducing  new  fruits,  and  aiming 
directly  at  the  method  follow  ed  by  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Grape  Company. condemning  it  iu  unques- 
tiouabie  terms.  1  cannot  but  consider  this 
undignified,  to  say  the  least,  for  it  smacks  of 
tradesmen’s  interests.  Rural  readers  know 
that  1  am  not  over-enthusiastic  about  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Grape,  aud  that  I  have  often  expressed 
my  opinions  freely;  nevertheless,  I  believe  the 
ow  ners  have  the  right  to  introduce  it  as  they 
please.  The  Niagara  Grape  is  as  much  their 
property  as  their  horses  are.  It  might  please 
the  public  if  such  horses  were  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  free  conveyance.  Why  should  not  the 
public  expect  this  as  well  as  that  the  grape 
should  lx?  handled  so  as  to  best  please  the  pub¬ 
lic'  The  public  has  the  idea  that  as  regards 
new  traits  it  has  claims  that  pertain  to  no 


In  quality  it  is  to  myr  taste  as  good  as  Con 
cord,  and  not  materially  different.  It  has 
been  quite  free  from  rot,  and  is  now,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  fully7  ripe.  It  is  not  this  season  more 
than  a  week  earlier  than  Worden,  and  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  Concord. 
Judging  from  its  perfoinrance  here,  I  think  it 
will  maintain  its  position  as  a  popular  and 
valuable  early  market  grape,  about  as  eaiiy 
as  Hartford  or  Champion,  and  much  better  iu 
quality.  It  hangs  to  the  cluster  quite  as  well 
as  the  Concord,  and  it  will  bear  handling  and 
shipping  as  well  if  not  better.” 


Mr.  John  Burr  writes  us  from  Leaven- 
worth,  Kausas: — “The  Moore's  Early  Grape, 
so  far  as  tried  here  (four  years),  seems  quite 
hardy  and  healthy ;  not  as  vigorous  or  produc¬ 
tive  as  Concoid,  Luuches  not  as  large;  berries 
very  little  if  any  larger;  quality  just  like  that 
of  the  CoDeord,  no  better.  It  ripens  about 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  Concord.  I  saw 
it  in  an  open  vineyard  this  season  alongside 
of  the  Concord,  and  it  was  rotting  about  the 
same,  though  it  has  not  rotted  with  me.” 


F roin  our  own  experience  with  Moore’s 
Early,  we  can  say  but  little,  as  our  vires  fruit 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  foliage  is 
perfectly  healthy7,  the  vines  vigorous.  The 
bunches  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Cou- 
cord,  and  less  inclined  to  shoulder ;  the  berry7 
is  larger  aud  of  much  the  same  quality. 
Judging  trom  this  pear's  fruitage,  Moore's 
Early  is  ten  days  earlier  than  Concord.  The 
engraving  represents  the  average  bunch  of  the 
present  season,  and  is  a  true  portrait. 


certain  by  expensive  experiments.  For  root 
crops,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  use  kninit  and 
plaster  when  barnyard  roauure  is  not  availa¬ 
ble.  The  latter  should  be  used  broadcast,  the 
former  iu  the  row  with  the  seed.  The  writer 
planted  three  acres  of  potatoes  last  Spring. 
On  oue-tbird  of  the  plot  barnyard  manure 
was  used  in  the  row;  on  two-thirds  a  mixture 
composed  of  New  York-made  root  fertilizer, 
price,  £53  per  ton;  kainit,$l0  per  ton ; and  No¬ 
va  Scotia  plaster,  £8  per  ton;— one-third  of  a 
tou  of  each.  On  the  manured  portion  we 
harvested  a  little  less  than  300  bushels  to  the 
acre;  on  the  other,  wo  took  over  300  bushels 
per  acre  and  all  largo  tubers,  much  smoother 
uud  better  than  those  grown  on  the  manured 
laud.  Another  year  wo  shall  use  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  on  sod  for  corn,  aud  use  this  mixture  on 
some  other  place  for  roots  aud  other  crops.  It 


costs  £27  per  ton. 


Silas  Betts. 


Crops. 


ONIONS  A  MONEY  CROP. 

Connecticut  fanners  who  live  in  the  more 
unfavored  portions  of  the  State  are  obliged 
to  practice  mixed  farming  aud  resort  to  all 
moans  for  obtaining  the  money  necessary  to 
meet  ordinary  farm  expenses,  taxes,  etc. 
However  much  farming  may7  be  lauded,  it 
must  be  understood  that  all  do  uot  reeline  ou 
beds  of  flowery  ease,  for  many  are  subject  to 
toil  and  fatigue.  TclJaud  County  is  largely 
made  up  of  the  class  who  diligently  toil  on 
from  year  to  year,  many  saving  up  a  little 
“against  a  rainy7  day.”  While  potatoes  are 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  sin-plus  be¬ 
ing  sold,  there  are  many  towns,  of  which  Colum¬ 
bia  is  one,  that  place  considerable  dependence 
upon  the  ouion  crop  as  a  sure  source  of 
revenue  to  the  farm. 

To  those  who  seldom  or  never  engage  iu 
ouion  culture,  it  presents  a  sort  of  terror  on 


Planting  Potatoes  Under  Straw. 

I  planted  some  potatoes  in  this  way  the  past 
seasou,  covering  them  lightly  with  earth  and 
then  with  a  coating  of  about  four  inches  of 
straw-.  They  appear  to  he  doing  finely,  hut  I 
covered  one  end  of  the  patch  with  damaged 
hay,  aud  the  vines  on  that  portion  are  fully 
twice  as  large  as  those  covered  with  .-ti  aw.  On 
a  portion  of  the  patch  the  chickens  scratc  hed 
the  straw  so  ladlv,  I  thought  it  needed  more, 
so  after  the  viucs  were  up,  I  put  it  on  and 
killed  the  potatoes  by  doing  so.  w.  w.  k. 
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MOORE’S  EARLY  GRAPE. 

With  regard  to  this  variety  the  venerable 
Charles  Downing  writes  us  from  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  :  “For  this  locality  as  a  table  grape 
Moore’s  Early- is  of  little  value.  It  is  not  as 
early  as  either  Early  Dawn,  Adirondac  or 
Brighton.  Early  Dawn  is  the  first  to  ripen, 
aud  the  Adirondac  is  very  nearly  as  early7, 
and  both  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Eumelan  aud  Creveling  are  also  earlier 
aud  of  much  better  quality.  The  Delaware, 
w-hen  half  ripe,  is  very  much  better  than 
Moore’s  Early  for  the  table.  All  the  above 
are  growing  uear  each  other  and  under  the 
same  cultivation.  Moore’s  Early  is  better  than 
Concord  iu  quality, but  not  very  much  earlier. 
These  notes  ai  e  only  for  this  latitude,  where 
the  conditions  are?  cpiite  different  from  those 
of  thepdae-eof  its  origin,  w  here  it  is  claimed 
to  be  very  hardy,  and  the  earliest  grape  they 
have  for  that  climate.” 

Mr.  E  Williams  writes  us  from  Montclair, 
N.  J. :  *  Moore's  Early  Grape  is  fruiting  fine¬ 
ly  with  me  again  this  season;  but  it  has  not 
been  on  trial  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
fully  determine  its  permanent  value.  So  far, 
however,  it  promises  well.  The  clusters  are 


account  of  the  belief  that  a  great  amount  of  1  shorter  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  Con- 

labor  is  required;  but  in  those  who  year 

after  year  have  been  accustomed  to  tend  ___  „ 

a  patch  of  onions,  no  such  feeling  exists; 

for  if  such  an  opinion  was  true  there 

could  not  be  found,  as  is  the?  ease  now, 

many  iustauces  in  which  the  culture  lias 

been  continuous  fora  period  of  25  years, 

and  iu  some  cases  for  a  longer  period. 

The  success  of  onion  culture  depends  fjiS' 

wholly  upon  the  attention  bestowed,  and 
it  will  be  found  eminently  true  that  "a 
stitch  iu  time  saves  nine.”  A  good  degree 
of  ivi-tiiiiy  of  soil  is  a  necessity,  and  a 

oughlv  decomposed  manure  is  equally  so. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  also  impor- 
taut;  it  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  free  from  all  that  would  interfere  w  ith 


ill.  'iii'ii1.  ,  V.  .  1  '  ■  I-  .1,  1-1'.-  - 

portion  to  the  extent  of  this  attention.  * 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  exactly  estimate 
the  cost  per  bushel  of  growing  on  ions, 

I.'’ 

From  a  record  bearing  upon  this  point 
in  which. every  hour’s  labor  Is  recorded  at 
its  full  value,  and  iu  which  the  vuluo  of 

manure  expended,  rent  of  laud,  etc,,  are  a  . ~ 

ail  counted  iu.  the  coat  of  growing  onions 

in  one  instance  the  cost  was  28  cents;  m 

another  30  ccuts;  in  another  80  cents,  and  £»••  v 

H'-i  1  1  w  n.'li 

onions  sell  for  a  fair  price;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  labor  has  all  been 

paid  for  at  high  prices.  The  year  in  which  Moore,s  Emu  y  grape. -From  Nature.- 
tho  cost  of  growing  was  2'.)  cents  per 


-Fig.  650. 


bushel,  the  price  varied  from  £1.50  to  £2.00 
per  bushel,  probably  averaging  £1.75,  which 
Would  leave  £1.30  uvt  per  bushel  for  the  entire 
crop,  or  at  the  rate  of  £800  per  acre.  But 
that  was  an  unusually  favorable  year  both  iu 
yield  and  price,  aud  u  similar  year  eau  hardly 
be  looked  for.  But.  take  even  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  culture — cents  per  bushel — aud 
the  average  price  per  bushel  for  the  past  few 
yeans,  which  lias  not  varied  much  from  one 
dollar,  and  there  would  still  be  a  net  profit  of 
about  38  emits  per  bushel,  which,  allowing  for 
the  very  moderate  yield  of  500  bushels  per 
aero,  would  give  a  net  income  of  £100  per 
acre. 

Wethersfield  has  always  boon  noted  for 
ouion  growing,  aud  has  probably  more  acres 
under  cultivation  than  most,  other  towns;  but 
of  late  it  lias  done  a  largo  business  in  growing 
onion  seed  and  is  now  abandoning  the  growing 
of  t  he  bulbs.  The  shore  towns  between  New 
Haven  aud  New  York  are  at  present  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  engaged  in  onion  culture  aud  realize 
large  profits  from  their  laud  iu  consequence. 

Tollaud  Go.,  Conn.  w.  h,  yeomans. 


cord.  The  berries  are  larger  and  ripen  about 
a  week  before  the  COncoid.  Quality  about 
the  same.  As  the  vines  get  older  Ihe  clusters 
may  improve  iu  size,  as  is  sometimes  the  ease 
with  some  other  varieties.  The  vines  are  vig¬ 
orous  growers  and  so  lar  have  resisted  the  at* 
tacks  of  mildew  and  tot  far  better  than  the 
Concord.  The  variety  is  almost  iron-clad  in 
these  respects.  This  is  the  w  out  ttascu  for 
these  troubles  1  ever  knew,  which  is  much  in 
its  favor.  If  it  should  in  the  future  develop 
no  weakness  in  this  direction,  it  will  become  a 
standard  sort.” 

Mr.  George  W.  Campbell  writes  us  from 
Delaware,  Ohio; — “With  regal’d  to  Moore’s 
Early  Grape  I  have  often  said  1  did  not  think 
it  could  bo  described  better  than  to  call  it  an 
early  Concord.  I  Audit  as  hardy,  as  healthy, 
as  strong  a  grower,  and  apparently  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Concord,  though  1  have  hardly  the 
experience  to  say  positively  as  to  productive¬ 
ness.  The  clusters  ou  young  vines  have,  so 
far,  averaged  rather  less  in  size  than  those  of 
the  Concord,  though  the  berries  are  larger. 


Mr.  T.  T,  Lyon  writes  us  from  South  Haven, 
Michigan  : — "Moore's  Early,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  is  in  my  estimation,  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  and  profitable  very  early  grape  for  the 
North  for  general  planting  in  all  soils,  and  for 
such  cultivation  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
majority  of  planters.” 
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other  property.  This  is  true  all  the  way 
down  to  the  hoys  who  make  free  with  peaches 
and  grapes  o’  nights,  1  do  not  expect  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  fruit  after  the  Niagara  Grape 
method;  but  that  I  have  a  right  thus  to  do 
cannot  be  doubted.  Nor  should  the  method 
be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  phil¬ 
anthropic.  Business  is  not.  conducted  on  a  be¬ 
nevolent  plan,  nor  is  it.  best  that  it  should  be 
so  conducted.  But  were  it  otherwise,  no  one 
can  claim  that,  suffering  will  occur  from  the 
withholding  from  among  a  thousand  varieties 
of  grapes  one  variety  from  general  garden 
culture  for  a  brief  period.  1  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  drew  this  resolution  with  good  inten¬ 
tions;  but  I  don’t  think  it.  was  expedient. 

When  agriculturists  or  horticulturists  con¬ 
vene,  let  due  attention  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  securing  a  quiet  hall  where  men  not 
accustomed  to  public  speaking  can  be  heard 
without  splitting  their  throats.  Go  to  the 
garret,  the  cellar,  the  back-yard— anywhere 
rather  than  into  a  hall  where  nothing  can  be 
heard.  In  most  cases  a  sense  of  delicacy  pre¬ 
vents  any  action  on  the  part  of  those  present, 
as  they  are  fearful  lest  offense  may  be  given 
thoso  who  engaged  the  hall.  This  is  carrying 
politeness  too  far.  What  folly  for  men  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  listen  to  a  dumb 
show  of  gestures,  rolling  of  ey  es  and  moving 
of  lips,  while  not  a  word  can  be  heard.  Public 
gatherings  of  ruralists  should  be  encouraged. 
We  do  not  go  about  enough,  and  thus  we  fall 
behind  the  times.  But  when  we  do  go  and  find 
the  meeting  a  failure  because  it  is  held  in  a 
noisy  hall,  or  in  one  in  which  the  voice  is  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  audience  by  reason  of  de¬ 
fective  construction,  we  are  encouraged  to 
stay  at  home  and  read  accounts  of  the  meeting, 
from  the  papers. 

When  a  State  society  invites  a  National  so¬ 
ciety  to  hold  its  meeting  in  its  State,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  National  society  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  learn  what  programme  is  laid 
out,  and  whether  the  details  are  appropriate 
or  desirable.  Otherwise,  the  National  society 
would  lose  its  character  and  assume  that  of 
the  State  society,  which  manages  all  details  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  whose  judgment 
may  be  deficient  in  some  respects,  or  which, 
like  all  mankind,  may  make  mistakes  which 
would  reflect  most  seriously  on  the  National 
society.  C.  A.  Green. 


APPLE  INSECTS  IN  MAINE. 


The  Codling  Moth  is  found  everywhere, 
and  is  very  destructive.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
fight  it,  except  by  pasturing  with  sheep,  which 
proves  fairly  effective. 

The  Oyster-shell  Bark  Louse  is  widely 
distributed,  but  is  not  often  very  injurious. 
The  more  progressive  orchardists  combat  it 
with  soap  suds,  in  extreme  cases. 

The  Round-headed  Borer  in  most  parts 
of  the  State  is  exceedingly'  abundant  and  very 
destructive.  In  the  principal  fruit  districts 
almost  everybody  fights  this  pest  with  knife 
and  wire  with  success  proportioned  to  the  zeal 
displayed.  Some  sections  are  wholly  exempt 
from  the  pest,  e.  g.,&  part  of  Fi  aukliu  County. 

The  Plat-headed  Borer  is  sometimes 
found  but  is  not  abundant. 

The  Apple-tree  Tent  Caterpillar  is 
generally  distributed,  but  it  is  intermittent  in 
its  attacks.  It  has  now'  been  quiet  for  several 
years.  It  has  sometimes  been  very  trouble¬ 
some. 

The  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  forest  is 
intermittent,  like  the  last.  It  is  more  com¬ 
mon  on  forest  trees,  but  it  often  attacks 
orchards.  In  some  seasons  it  has  devastated 
tracts  of  country  miles  in  area,  leaving  forest 
and  orchard  as  browm  as  if  scorched  by  fire. 

The  Apple  Maggot  is  a  small,  white  mag¬ 
got  that  runs  its  fine,  winding  galleries  through 
and  through  an  apple,  spoiling  it  for  all  uses. 
In  some  of  the  villages  it  has  become  very 
plentiful  and  is  doiug  a  good  deal  of  harm. 

The  Canker  Worm  is  unknown  through 
most  of  the  State.  c.  G  a. 

- - 

FLAME  AND  NIGHT-FLYING  INSECTS. 

At  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  there  is  a  gas  well 
from  which  there  is  a  waste  pipe  for  gas  that 
burns  constantly  with  a  flame  several  feet 
high.  The  beetles  gather  to  the  flame  at 
night,  and  are  searched  to  death.  Millions  of 
dead  beetles  lie  around  the  w  aste  pipe  on  the 
ground.  The  result  is  uot  a  caterpillar  is  to 
be  found  in  that  whole  region.  Why  cannot 
farmers  make  torches  and  burn  them  at  night 
in  their  orchards,  and  thus  destroy  the  beetles 
and  save  their  fruit ?  Wm,  L.  Hill. 

- >« - - 

We  are  in  hopes  that  the  remedy  of  spray¬ 


ing  apple  trees  with  Paris-green  water,  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  has  set  will  be  discontinued. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  RASPBERRIES. 

TWENTY-NINE  STATES  HEARD  FROM. 

RURAL  SUBSCRIBERS'  CHOICE  OF 
VARIETIES. 

(Continued.) 

Tennessee. 

Vallejo,  Solauo  Co. — Iu  this  locality  very 
few  strawberries  are  cultivated,  although  they 
do  very  well.  I  have  a  small  bed  of  Monarch 
of  the  West.  I  have  interviewed  quite  a 
number  of  persons  w  bo  take  some  interest  in 
such  matters,  but  have  not  gleaned  sufficient 
information.  In  fact,  I  only  found  one  man 
w  ho  knew  W'hat  kind  of  berries  he  was  grow¬ 
ing.  He  had  Sharpless.  f.  a,  l. 

Colorado. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  Co. — Best  strawberries: 
— early,  Wilson;  late,  Jucunda;  medium, 
Capt.  Jack.  Raspberries: — black,  Gregg:  red, 
Turner.  I.  a.  s. 

Fort  Collins,  Larimer  Co. — Strawberries: 
Jucunda,  Crescent  and  Wilson,  Windsor 
Chief,  Capt.  Jack  and  Glendale.  0.  e.  b. 

Illinois. 

Morrisonville,  Christian  Co.— Best  straw¬ 
berries: — Wilson,  Chas.  Downing,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph,  Green  Prolific,  Capt.  Jack, 
Kentucky.  Best  raspberries: — Tyler  and 
Mammoth  Cluster'.  Gregg  best  for  market. 
Rod  raspberries: — Turner,  Cuthbert.  The 
above  are  the  only  varieties  grown  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  section  f.  g. 

Quincy,  Adams  Co. — Best  strawberries: 
early,  Crescent  and  Bid  well;  medium,  Chas. 
Dowuiug  and  Wilson;  late,  Manchester  and 
Sharpies  .  Raspberries:  late,  Gregg;  early, 
Souhegan,  for  blacks.  Red  raspberries: 
Cuthbert  and  Turner.  j.  M.  s. 

Michigan. 

Rochester,  Oakland  Co.  —  Strawberries 
for  home:  early,  Triomphe  de  Gaud  and 
Wilson’s  Albany;  late,  Kentucky  and  Mount 
Vernon.  Red  raspberry,  Cuthbert.  w.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

Titus  ville,  Mercer  Co. — Strawberries  for 
market:  early,  on  good  soil  Cumberland 
Triumph  and  Bid  well.  If  the  soil  is  thin, 
substitute  Crescent  for  Bidwell.  Medium, 
Charles  Downing  and  Sharp! .ins.  For  distant 
market  substitute  Wilson  for  Sharpless.  Late, 
Kentucky  and  Mt.  Vernon.  The  above  are 
as  good  as  auy  for  family  use  unless  we  add 
Triomphe  de  Gand  for  rich  soil.  Early  and 
late  raspberries  for  market;  black-cap 
Doolittle  and  Gregg;  wamld  prefer  Mammoth 
Cluster  to  Doolittle.  Red  raspberries : — 
Cuthbert  and  Brandywine.  T.  H. 

New  York. 

Portland  ville,  Otsego  Co. — Strawberries: 
Charles  Downing  for  early;  Sharpless  fol¬ 
iate,  for  home  use  and  market.  E.  G.  m. 

Queens,  Queens  Co.,  L.  I.— Best  early  and 
late  strawberry  for  home  use,  Charles  Down¬ 
ing.  Best  late  raspberry  for  home  use, 
Cuthbert.  C,  e.  p. 

Rathbone,  Steuben  Co.— Best  strawberries : 
Wilson,  Manchester,  President  Lincoln  aud 
James  Vick.  Best  raspberries;  Mammoth 
Cluster,  Cuthbert,  Gregg,  Doolittle.  R.  M’c. 

Ohio. 

Coe  Ridge,  Cuyahoga  Co. — Best  strawber¬ 
ries  for  home  use: — Duchess  for  early;  Ken. 
tuoky  for  late;  Charles  Downing  and  Green 
Prolific  for  medium.  Strawberries  for  mar¬ 
ket: — Crescent  for  early;  Kentucky  for  late. 
Raspberries:— Davison’s  Thornless  for  early; 
Doolittle  for  medium;  Lost  Rubies  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  flavor  and  I  like  Caioline  greatly,  a. c. 

East  Norwalk,  Huron  Co. — Best  straw¬ 
berries:  Crescent  aud  Wilson  for  market, 
and  Bidwell  and  Wilson  for  home  use.  Rasp¬ 
berries  r  Tomer  and  Cuthbert  for  market 
and  Clark  and  Cuthbert  for  home  use.  I  have 
25  acres  under  fruit,  and  huve  been  a  fruit¬ 
grower  for  20  years.  H.  m. 

Newton  Falls, Trumbull  Co.-Straw'berries: 
For  market,  Crescent  and  Cumberland;  for 
home  use,  Cumberland  and  Sharpless.  The 
latter  if  planted  in  a  clayey  soil  is  a  grand 
berry.  For  medium,  Charles  Downing  and 
Miner’s  Prolific;  for  late,  Wilson  aud  Mt, 


Vernon.  The  Bidwell  is  a  failure.  Manches¬ 
ter  is  fast  coming  into  favor.  e.  w.  t. 

Short  Creek,  Harrison  Co. — Of  old  tested 
strawberries  I  would  name  as  best  early 
Crescent  aud  Duchess;  medium,  Charles 
Downing  aud  Cumberland:  late,  Glendale  and 
Kentucky.  Would  name  as  promising  new 
varieties,  Hart’s,  Piper  and  Windsor  Chief. 

h.  g.  h. 

California. 

Green  Brier,  Robertson  Co.— The  Chas. 
Downing  and  Mt.  Vernon  are  the  favorites 
here.  The  Turner  and  Gregg  are  also  con¬ 
sidered  prime  berries.  s.  K.  0. 

Texas. 

Melissa,  Collin  Co.— I  can  ouly  recom¬ 
mend  three  strawberries  for  this  country; 
they  are:  Crescent  for  early  market;  Captain 
Jack  for  medium  and  late,  and  Cumberland 
as  best  for  home  use.  Best  raspberry.  Cuth¬ 
bert.*  Blackberries  do  well  here.  Strawberries 
suffer  too  much  in  our  hot  Summers,  c.  a.  g. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  IRRIGATION  IN 
COLORADO. 


There  may  be  some  strawberries  which  do 
not  take  kindly  to  irrigation;  but  1  have  as 
yet  found  none.  1  aim  to  keep  the  ground 
always  moist,  aud  during  the  fruiting  season 
give  the  beds  a  thorough  soaking  from  two  to 
three  times  a  week.  We  had  a  freeze  here  on 
the  night  of  the  29th  of  May,  which  destroyed 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  strawberry  crop. 
Noticing  the  threatened,  very  severe  weather, 
1  turned  a  stream  of  water  on  my  beds  in  the 
evening,  and  allowed  it  to  ran  through  the 
vines  all  night,  and  the  consequence  was  I 
lost  hardly  one-tliird  of  my  crop.  My  notes 
for  the  season  are  as  follows : 

Manchester,  very  largo,  fine  and  prolific; 
quality  medium.  The  most  vigorous  grower 
I  hive. 

Jersey  Queen,  large  aud  of  fine  quality;  not 
so  prolific  as  some  other  varieties.  Big  Bob, 
small  to  medium,  of  fine  color  and  very 
prolific. 

Bidwell,  of  splendid  quality  and  of  good 
size,  but  a  shy  bearer. 

Sharpless,  large  aud  fine  berries.  May  do 
for  amateurs;  will  not  pay  for  market. 

Longfellow,  a  better  berry;  but  vine  un¬ 
productive. 

Red  Jacket  early*  with  fine,  large  berries, 
but  soft.  Vine  a  poor  bearer. 

Warren,  Black  Defiance,  Monarch  of  the 
West,  Crystal  City  and  Glossy  Cone,  all  small 
and  shy  bearers.  Have  discarded  all  of  them. 

Crescent  beats  them  all.  Of  good  size, 
bright  scarlet,  carries  well  and  out-bears  any¬ 
thing  1  ever  saw.  The  best  paying  berry 
that  grows. 

Windsor  Chief,  large  and  very  prolific,  but 
of  a  lighter  color,  which  does  not  attract  the 
eye  nearly  so  well  as  the  darker  shades.  Still 
it  is  hard  to  excel. 

Cumberland  Triumph  bears  lots  of  large 
berries,  and  they  are  of  good  flavor. 

Kirkwood,  a  good,  late  berry',  but  like  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Windsor,  of  rather  too  light 
a  color. 

Finch’s  Prolific,  a  promising  berry,  of  good 
size  and  quite  firm. 

J  ucuuda  does  well  upon  my  heavy  clay  soil, 
and  the  berries  are  very  large  and  firm.  Few' 
varieties  look  so  handsome. 

Charles  Dowuiug  1  like  better  each  year. 
It  is  of  good  size,  very  handsome  and  uniform 
and  the  quality  is  the  best.  There  are  other 
varieties  that  are  more  prolific. 

Out  of  the  40  kinds  I  um  now  growing,  the 
old  Wilson  is  the  most  worthless.  What  few 
berries  it  bears  range  from  the  size  of  a  Cres¬ 
cent  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  most  of  them  are  of 
the  latter  size.  A  bed  20  rods  long,  yielded 
but  from  four  to  six  quarts  at  a  picking,  while 
the  Crescents  iu  adjoining  rows  yielded  20. 
The  old  Kentucky  yields  heavily  of  large 
berries,  but  it  is  a  little  soft  for  shipping. 

The  Glendale,  with  its  enormous  hulls  is  a 
remarkable-looking  berry,  very  prolific  and 
it  ripens  all  at  once.  If  it  was  not  so 
coarse-looking  it  would  be  a  very  profitable 
market  berry. 

Prices  of  berries  here  opened  and  closed  at 
55  cents  wholesale,  but  were  down  to  25  eeuts 
for  a  time.  j.  s.  mcc. 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


ADIRONDACK  RASPBERRIES. 


GEN.  WM.  n.  NOBLE. 


I  am  among  the  lakes  and  mountains.  I 
make  my  Summer  2,000  foot  above  the  sea 
where  in  Winter  the  thermometer  often  goes 
down  among  the  forties.  Yet  about  here  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  raspberries,  in  stature 
from  a  foot  to  five  feet  high.  They  are  loaded 
all  over  to  the  very  tips  with  luscious  fruit 
of  the  i  ed  Antwerp  type ;  thousands  of  bushels 


could  be  picked.  Wherever  there  is  a  clear¬ 
ing  they  spring  up  as  if  by'  enchantment  and 
grow'  luxuriantly.  In  fact,  every  roadside 
hedge  and  open  stretch  through  the  wood¬ 
lands  are  clothed  with  raspberries. 

I  have  seen  no  distinct  varieties,  though 
there  are  often  some  of  superior  size.  But  all 
are  of  the  same  red  type,  thimble-shaped, 
soft,  high-flavored  and  luscious.  A  canning 
establishment  at  Lake  Placid  could  male  a 
fortune.  It’s  nothing  to  ran  out  and  pick  a 
couple  of  quarts  along  a  farm  hedge,  close  by 
my  son’s  cottage. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  this  Adirondack  berry 
has  never  been  triad  down  near  the  sea  level 
and  farther  south?  There  is  a  constant  bicker 
and  rivalry  about  hardy'  raspberries.  Why 
not  try  this  Northern  variety?  I  admit  that 
the  question  of  hardiness  is  very  puzzling.  It’s 
not  always  the  freeze  that  kills.  Sometimes 
the  sun  and  frost  combine  to  blast  the  crop 
power  of  this  bush.  Sometimes  the  drought, 
as  well  as  the  thermometer  at  zero,  quenches 
the  life  of  the  plant.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
low’-down  figures  of  the  scale  do  much  harm 
to  ripened  wood.  It’s  the  hot  Winter  sun  and 
the  alternate  freeze  and  thaw  that  hurt 
the  worst. 

At  any'  rate,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  the 
plant  along  the  lower  Hudson,  and  within 
reach  of  the  ocean’s  breath?  Perhaps  some 
have  made  the  experiment.  If  so,  they  uever 
tell  where  they'  get  their  new  kinds  with  all 
sorts  of  names.  W by'  should  not  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  make  the  experiment  with 
some  of  these  high-up  and  cold-land  varieties? 


•RTiscfllantous. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND 
FARM. 

The  American  Wonder  Pea  was  a  won¬ 
derful  failure  with  me.  It  promised  well  at 
first  but  the  yield  compared  with  that  of  the 
Marrowfat,  was  voi-y  small.  No  other  variety 
ever  gave  me  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the 
last  named  pea. 

The  Cabbage  Worm. — I  see  that  a  writer 
in  a  late  Rural  thinks  there  are  no  remedies 
that  are  effectual  for  this  worm.  I  believe 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  ono  is  found  in 
hot  w'ater.  One  of  my  neighbors  who  raises 
vegetables  for  market,  had  400  heads  of  early 
cabbage  in  good  condition,  which  be  had  treat¬ 
ed  with  hot  water.  The  water  should  not  be 
boiling,  or  it  will  crisp  the  leaves,  but  hot 
enough  to  feel  uncomfortable  to  tho  finger. 
Put  on  once  a  week  or  so  with  a  sprinkler,  it 
does  excellent  work  on  tho  worms.  The  same 
treatment  for  the  currant  worm,  when  it  first 
appears,  cleanses  the  bushes  better  thau  any¬ 
thing  1  have  ever  tried.  Lime  water,  with  a 
haudful  of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  excellent  for 
cabbage  also.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of 
Paris-green  or  other  active  poisous  for  cab¬ 
bage;  for  if  the  majority  of  people  used  any 
of  these  a  certain  per  cent,  of  them  would  ap¬ 
ply  it  so  carelessly  that  some  one  would  be 
fatally  poisoned  by  eating  tho  vegetables  to 
which  it  had  beeu  applied.  [The  hot  water 
remedy  is  a  poor  one.  In  nine  eases  out  of 
ten  more  damage  will  be  done  to  the  cabbage 
thau  to  the  worms.  We  have  used  Pyrethrum, 
however,  effectually  this  season,  blown  on  the 
plants  through  a  bellows. — Eds.] 

Cutting  Weeds. — Riding  through  the 
country  a  short  time  ago,  1  noticed  a  cornfield 
iu  which  there  were  so  many  vigorous  mul¬ 
leins  growing  that  l  thought  at  first  the  ow  ner 
was  trying  to  raise  another  crop  of  something 
iu  connection  with  the  corn.  Mulleins  have 
only  recently  put  in  an  appen  ranee  in  t  he  West, 
and  it  gives  one  a  forlorn  feeling  to  see  a  field 
of  the  bare,  dried  stalks  standing  like  lonely' 
sentinels  proclaiming  the  carelessness  of  tho 
farmer  who  will  harbor  them,  or  other  trouble¬ 
some  weeds,  such  us  thistles  und  burdocks, 
w  ithout  making  war  on  them. 

Minor  Morals  in  Agriculture. —  One 
thing  that  makes  many'  an  otherwise  good 
man  disliked  iu  a  neighborhood  is  the  slack 
habits  he  has,  of  doing  business  w  ith  hisneigh- 
bors.  Neglect  to  pay  little  bills  for  things 
bought;  to  return  seed  grain  borrowed  ;  or 
tools  he  has  bud  the  use  of;  or  to  keep  his 
fences  in  repair,  so  that  his  neighbor  need  not 
watch  his  fields  constantly  to  be  sure  his  grain 
is  not  beiug  destroyed  by  lawless  cattle— such 
things  become  very  disagreeable  and  often 
create  ill-feeling  urnoug  tho  offender’s  ac¬ 
quaintances  when  by  a  little  thinking  for 
others  as  well  as  for  lumself  all  trouble  might 
be  avoided.  “observer.” 

Soutnern,  WTis. 


NOTES  FROM  CANADA. 

Fruit  picking  begins  here  a  week  earlier 
thau  usual.  The  frost  of  two  weeks  ago  has 
J  loosened  the  apples  from  their  stalks  und  they 
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drop  in  large  quantities.  The  crop  with  us  is 
good  in  quality  and  almost  full  in  quantity. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
hibition  for  this  province.  The  apples  are 
very  flue  and  make  a  grand  display,  thirty 
plates  of  some  varieties  beiDg  shown  singly, 
besides  collections  in  dozens,  half  dozens  and 
by  counties.  Grapes  are  large,  but  not  ripe. 
We  exhibited  and  carried  off  first  prize  for 
white  grapes,  consisting  of  Lady,  Niagara  and 
Duchess.  Niagara  was  the  largest  berry, 
Duchess  the  ripest,  Lady,  medium,  but  fair  to 
look  at. 


A  disappointment  awaited  me  to-day. 
Looking  over  my  roses  I  found  three  Mabel 
Morrisons  procured  from  a  distant  city,  at 
some  expense,  were  grafted  and  had  only 
sprouted  below  the  graft,  with  long,  thrifty 
suckers,  but  not  what  I  wanted.  It  made  me 
very  sad,  for  I  do  not  like  to  be  “  sold’- — and 
I  love  new  roses  as  well  as  old  ones. 


The  finest,  grape  of  its  color  is  the  Brighton ; 
the  darkest,  almost  black,  is  Othello,  a  frost 
grape,  very  large  and  juicy,  that  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  frost  that  destroys  the  flavor  of  the 
Concord. 


We  found  two  or  three  fine,  large  straw¬ 
berries  last  week  (the  middle  of  September), 
among  the  Monarchs.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
they  do  not  give  us  fruit  as  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  Roses  give  us  flowers,  making  Autumn 
seem  a  renewal  of  the  richness  that  is  the 
eharra  of  early  Summer.  But  all  the  ever- 
bearing  strawberries  that  I  remember,  are 
small  and  tasteless.  Does  any  one  know  a 
better  kind  that  fruits  in  Autumn  ? 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Holstein  Prize  Butter. 

At  the  recent  Onondaga  County  Fair,  held 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
20-ponnd  package  of  butter  from  a  private 
dairy,  was  awarded  to  the  butter  made  from 
milk  of  Smiths  &  Powell’s  herd  of  thorough 
bred  Holsteins  at  Lakeside  Stock  Farm.  This 
is,  -without  doubt,  the  best  County  Fair  in 
New  York  State,  and  as  this  butter  had  to 
compete  with  packages  from  several  fine  Jer¬ 
sey  dairies,  the  admirers  of  Holsteins  have 
reason  to  feel  much  gratified.  The  fact  that 
the  butter  was  “Holstein”  was  unknown  to 
the  judges  until  after  the  prize  was  awarded. 


Flowers  of  the  Rural  F.  S.  Distribution 
A  lady  writes  me  to  “suggest  the  best 
method  for  preserving  the  flowers  of  the 
Rural's  F.  S.  D.  for  the  coming  Winter  as 
house  flowers.”  Mine  are  mostly  annuals, 
which  would  not  thrive  well  and  bloom  in¬ 
doors  unless  under  exceptionally  good  circum¬ 
stances.  Drummond  Phlox  seed  might  be 
sown  for  Winter  blooming,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mignonette;  but  the  best  method  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  to  carefully  save  the  seeds  for 
sowing  next  Spring.  For  the  window  garden 
in  Winter  I  know  of  no  ordinary  flowers  that 
give  more  satisfaction  than  the  Crab  Cactus, 
Sweet  Alyssnm,  Lobelia  Erinus,  aud  varieties 
of  Oxalis  aud  Cyclamen,  with  always  the 
never-failing  Geraniums  or  Pelargoniums. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  m.  w.  f. 


Old  Readers,  Is  This  Charge  True? 

I  notice  that  whenever  fruit  growing  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Rural,  information  is  given 
on  only  one  side  of  the  subject.  All  seem  to 
think  that  fruit  is  grown  only  for  shipping 
and  profit,  while  those  that  grow  just  enough 
fruit  for  their  own  family  use  get  no  atten¬ 
tion.  Shippers  want  the  hard,  tough  and  un¬ 
eatable  stuff,  while  we  want  the  mellow,  ten¬ 
der,  delicious  aud  eatable  varieties.  Large 
fruit-growers  are  generally  well  informed  and 
do  not  need  the  information  the  paper  gives 
them,  while  we  small  fruit-growers  need  in¬ 
formation  and  get  none. 

Try  and  help  us  a  little;  give  us  a  list  of 
choice,  eatable  grapes,  with  descriptions,  etc. 

Will.  Sponge. 

[We  presume  Mr.  Sponge  has  not  read  the 
R.  N.-Y.  very  long. — Eds.] 


BOOKS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society,  F.  W.  Case,  Sec¬ 
retary.  Vol.  XII.;  pages  350.  This  volume 
contains  the  addresses  and  papers  presented, 
and  the  proceedings  at  the  Summer  and  Win 
ter  meetings  of  the  year  1881-2.  A  valuable 
list  of  fruits  for  Wisconsin  is  given,  from 
which  we  quote  those  thought  to  be  best  for 
that  State:  Apples — Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy.  Pewaukec,  Walbridge,  Fnmeuse, 
Plumb’s  Cider  when  hardiness,  productiveness 
and  quality  are  considered.  Strawberries,  for 
general  cultivation.  Wilson's  Albany.  Boy- 
den’s  No.  30,  Green  Prolific,  Crescent,  Charles 


Downing,  Sharpless  and  Captain  Jack. 
Grapes,  for  general  list,  Worden,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Wilder,  Agawam,  Janesville, 
Lindley.  Raspberries,  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion — black,  Gregg,  Miami,  Doolittle;  red, 
Cuthbert,  Philadelphia.  Turner,  Brandywine. 
Blackberries,  for  trial — Snyder,  Stone’s 
Hardy,  Bartel’s  Dewberry.  Pears — Flemish 
Beauty  is  most  likely  to  succeed  for  general 
cultivation.  Plums — De  Soto  is  the  only  one 
recommended  for  general  cultivation;  Lom¬ 
bard,  imperial  Gage,  Magnum  Bonum,  Yel¬ 
low  Egg,  Duane’s  Purple  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  trial.  Early  Richmond,  Late 
Richmond  or  Kentish  and  English  Morello 
Cherries  for  general  cultivation. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  general  meeting 
the  Gregg  Raspberry  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list  for  general  cultivation.  The  Cuth¬ 
bert  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  reds. 
This  volume  contains  much  practical,  com¬ 
mon  sense  reading. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  ni.  Wholesale 
catalogues  of  bulbs  and  all  florists’  supplies. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Concord,  Mass. 
Circular  of  new  grapes,  including  engraving 
of  the  F.  ancis  B.  Hayes. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catalogues  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  etc. ;  also  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

Bloomington  Nursery  Co  ,  Bloomington, 
Ill.  Wholesale  catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  etc. 

Barr  &  Son,  12  King  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C.,  England.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  Daffodils  and  epitomized  list  of  hardy 
bulbs  and  plants. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jersry. 
Catalogue  of  strawberries,  blackberries, 
grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  apple,  peach, 
pear,  cherry  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  Also  circular  of  the  new  blackberry 
"Wilson  Junior.  Mr.  Parry  praises  the  Kieffer 
Pear  altogether  beyond  its  merits. 


CUTTING  TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER 
GRASS  AT  DIFFERENT  STAGES 
OF  GROWTH. 


From  the  results  of  two  years’ experiments  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  it  appears  that 
the  time  of  cutting  grass  for  hay  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  if  farmers  would  secure  from 
their  grass  a  hay  crop  of  maximum  value. 
The  maiu  factors  affecting  the  value  of  the 
hay  crop  are  quantity  and  quality,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  both  these  are  influenced  materi¬ 
ally  by  the  age  at  which  grass  is  cut  The 
proper  time  of  cutting  grass  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  discussion.  Formerly,  in  many 
hay- producing  regions,  grass  was  allowed  to 
stand  until  quite  ripe.  Later,  many  adopted 
the  other  extreme,  and  cut  it  when  quite 
young.  At  present,  practice  varies  with  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  though  it  is  probable  that  a 
majority  of  fanners  cut  Timothy  when  in 
bloom  or  soon  after.  A  great  deal  of  clover, 
however,  stands  until  the  heads  are  partly  or 
wholly  dead.  It  seems  to  be  quite  generally 
hold  that  grass  in  the  last  stages  of  matur¬ 
ity  furnishes  the  maximum  quantity  of  hay, 
but  of  a  poorer  quality  than  if  it  had  been  cut 
earlier.  What  is  the  golden  mean  by  which 
we  secure  the  best  quality  and  most  quantity  ? 

Doubtless  no  one  ntle  should  be  followed 
under  all  conditions  of  practice.  The  demands 
of  other  branches  of  farm  work,  the  use  for 
which  the  hay  is  intended,  the  kind  of  grass  to 
be  cut.  these  and  other  considerations  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  wisest  in  each  individual  case. 

The  facts  concerning  the  cutting  of  grass, 
were  obtained  in  the  following  %vay:  From 
one  to  two  ncres  of  grass,  especially  uniform 
in  character  and  grow  tb.  were  selected  each 
year  for  each  experiment.  These  carefully 
measured  areas  were  divided  into  two  or  more 
equal  plots,  one  or  more  plots  being  cut  at  each 
stage  of  growth.  The  grass  was  carefully 
cured,  and  the  hay  weighed  when  stored  m  the 
barn.  After  lying  in  the  barn  for  five  or  six 
mouths,  each  lot  of  hay  was  reweighed,  in 
order  to  determine  the  amount  of  “  dry  ”  liny 
from  each  cutting.  Samples  of  each  cutting 
have  in  overy  case  been  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis.  Experiments  were  conducted  with 
Timothy  in  1881  aud  1882,  and  with  clover  in 
1882. 

Experiments  with  Timothy.— The  grass 
was  cut  in  each  experiment  at  only  two  stages 
of  growth,  viz.  in  full  bloom  and  when  ap- 
proachiug  ripeness.  The  area  of  each  cutting 
was  one  aero  except  in  one  instance,  when  it 
was  11*  acre,  There  were  four  cuttings  in 
all.  The  average  time  elapsing  between  two 


cuttings  was  about  16  days.  The  experiments 
show  that  during  these  16  days  the  average 
growth  was  sufficient  to  produce  an  increase 
of  546  pounds  of  dry  hay  per  acre,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  18  5  per  cent  after  the  period 
of  bloom.  This  increase  varied,  in  the  several 
cases,  from  113  pounds  to  1,083  pounds  of 
dry  hay  to  the  acre.  The  average  shrinkage 
in  weight  of  the  early  cut  hay  (in  bloom,)  after 
it  was  stored  in  the  barn,  was  25.7  per  cent., 
and  of  the  late  cut  (nearly  ripe),  18.8  per  cent., 
varying,  in  the  former  case,  from  14.9  per 
cent,  to  36.5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
from  15  percent,  to 23.4  per  cent.  The  aver¬ 
age  loss  for  all  cases  was  22.2  pei  cent. 

Analyses  of  samples  of  hay  carefully  select¬ 
ed  from  the  various  cuttings,  show  that  the 
chief  difference  observed  between  the  hay 
from  grass  in  bloom  and  from  grass  nearly 
ripe,  is  the  larger  percentage  of  protein  in  the 
former.  The  relative  amount  of  crude  fiber 
is  also  larger  in  the  early  cut  hay,  while  of 
other  carbohydrate  material  the  late  cut  hay 
contains  the  greater  relative  quantity.  It  is 
generally  true  that  the  crude  fiber  (woody 
material)  increases  in  relative  proportion  as 
grass  grows  older;  and  had  there  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  samples  of  hay  cat  during  the  younger 
stages  of  growth,  this  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  found  to  be  the  ease. 

Dry  Timothy  contains  on  the  average  about 

12.5  per  cent  or  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of 
water.  After  due  allowance  for  any  error,  it 
is  still  evident  that  nearly  all  the  increase  of 
weight  was  due  to  the  growth  of  the  nou-ni- 
trogenous  constituents  of  the  grass,  or  such 
compounds  as  cellulose,  starch  and  allied  sub¬ 
stances.  while  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
(protein)  increased  none  or  very  little. 

Experiments  with  Clover,  1882.— A  piece 
of  especially  uniform  grass,  nearly  all  clover, 
containing  about  six-sevenths  of  an  acre,  was 
selected.  This  was  accurately  divided  into 
six  plots,  each  213  feet  long  by  29 feet  wide. 
Two  plots,  not  adjoining,  were  cut  at  each  of 
three  periods  of  growth,  viz:  the  clover 
heads  in  bloom,  partly  dead,  and  nearly  all 
dead,  the  dates  of  cutting  heiug  June  22,  July 
3  aud  July  19.  As  in  the  experiments  with 
Timothy,  the  bay  was  weighed  when  put  in 
the  barn,  and  then  reweighed  after  five  or  six 
months,  in  order  to  know  the  yield  in  ‘  ‘dry’1 
hay.  Instead  of  an  increased  yield  of  hay 
from  the  late  cuttings  of  clover  there  appears 
to  be  a  decrease.  The  difference  shown  can 
hardly  be  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  of  t  he  field 
of  grass,  for  it  was  very  uuiform.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  bow  hay  from  clover 
that  is  quite  ripe  may  be  inferior  in  quantity 
and  qualitv  to  hay  from  clover  in  full  bloom. 
After  the  period  of  hloom  there  is,  many 
3'ears,  a  quite  rapid  decay  of  the  leaves,  espe¬ 
cially  with  heavy  grass,  aud  there  is  also  much 
more  loss  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  plant  in 
curing  old  grass  than  iu  curing  it  when  cut  in 
bloom.  In  the  case  of  grass  which  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Timothv  and  clover,  with  considerably 
less  Timothy  than  clover,  it  is  suggested  that 
some  may  make  a  mistake  in  allowing  the 
grass  to  stand  until  the  Timothy  is  quite  ma. 
ture ;  for  iu  most  years  the  clover  is  by  that 
time  quite  dead,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  loss 
in  quantity  aud  quality  of  the  clover  may 
often  much  exceed  the  gam  from  the  greater 
yield  of  Timothy.  There  is  one  advantage, 
however,  in  letting  grass  stand  until  quite 
ripe,  it  being  then  more  easily  and  cheaply 
cured,  and  iu  a  rainy  harvest  season,  much 
more  safely  cured. 

The  experiments  show  that  the  youngest 
grass  furnished  the  largest  quantities  of  the 
most  valuable  ingredients  of  cattle  food.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  that  growth  did  not  take 
place  after  the  period  of  bloom,  nor  that  there 
was 'a  destruction  of  certain  compounds  iu  the 
plant.  The  true  explauation  of  the  decrease 
of  the  protein  from  589.5  to  420.7  pounds  per 
acre  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  greater  decay 
and  loss  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  plant,  espe¬ 
cially  the  leaves  in  the  case  of  the  old  grass. 
The  extent  of  this  loss,  or  whether  it  occurs 
at  all,  depends  very  much  upon  the  season. 
The  important  facts  involved  in  the  two  years’ 
experiments  on  grass  are  briefly  as  follows;  (1) 
The  average  growth  of  Timothy  after  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  bloom  in  the  four  experiments  recorded 
was  546  pounds  of  dry  hay  per  acre,  or  ls.oper 
cent,  increase.  (2)  This  increased  growth 
was  entirely  of  the  non -nitrogenous  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  Timothy.  (S)  The  yield  of  hay 
from  clover  in  full  hloom  was  greater  than  at 
any  succeeding  stage  of  growth.  (4)  The 
composition  of  the  clover  hay  from  each  pe¬ 
riod  of  growth  indicates  a  constant  decrease  in 
total  nutritive  value  after  the  grass  passed 
the  period  of  full  bloom.  (5)  The  loss  in 
weight  after  storing  the  hay  in  tho  barn  va¬ 
ried  with  the  Timothy  from  15  per  cent,  to 

36.5  per  cent.,  averaging  22,2  per  cent. ;  and 
with  the  clover  it  varied  from  25,7  per  cent,  to 
44.2  per  cent.,  averaging  37.4  per  cent. 

Experiments  similar  to  the  above  will  be 
continued,  and  it  remaius  to  be  seen  whether 
the  above  results  are  au  indication  of  what 
generally  occur*. 


Breeding  for  Milk. — If  farmers  only 
realized  that  inferior  milk,  whether  as  to 
quality  or  quantity,  or  both,  means  an  un¬ 
profitable  cow.  they  would,  we  may  think, 
soon  change  her  for  another.  But,  instead  of 
this,  the  bulk  of  them  go  on  for  years,  not 
only  milking  such  cows,  but  actually  breed¬ 
ing  from  them,  and  so  perpetuating  the  mis¬ 
chief.  Prof.  Sheldon  says  in  the  London 
Squire  that  milk  Is  the  chief  atm  and  end  of  a 
cow's  existence,  and  beef  at  the  last.  We 
want  her  to  milk  well  for  half-a-dozen  years, 
and  to  make  a  good  carcass  then  for  the 
butcher:  we  want  her  to  give  us  a  calf  and 
six  hundred  gallons  of  good  milk  in  a  year, 
commencing  when  she  is  three  years  old.  and 
going  on  till  she  is  eight  or  nine,  and  then  a 
carcass  of  beef  as  a  finale.  This  is  the  sort  of 
cow  for  dairy  farmers;  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  breed  her  always,  and  none  worse  than 
she,  if  there  is  to  be  profit  in  dairying.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  breed  has 
more  influence  than  food  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk,  so  that  to  breed  the  right  sort 
of  cows  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 


He  thinks  that  every  dairy  farmer  should 
have  a  set  of  graduated  cream-guages— sim 
pie  things,  costing  only  a  few  shillings — so 
that  he  may  ascertain  the  quality  of  each  cow’s 
milk,  and  he  should  keep  a  record  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  quantity,  entering  both  of  them 
in  a  book,  against  the  cow’s  name.  This 
method  of  going  to  work  has  a  very  consider¬ 
able  educational  value;  it  is  essentially  prac¬ 
tical.  and  not  at  all  theoretical  in  its  bearings; 
it  tells  the  farmer  which  are  his  best  cows, 
which  is  the  best  to  keep  and  breed  from, 
which  of  them  responds  most  freely  to  im¬ 
proved  food,  which  of  them  is  the  best  “all¬ 
round”  cow,  which  has  the  greatest  “staying 
power,"  and  so  on,  actiDg  and  reacting  in 
various  ways  to  the  farmer’s  advantage. 


The  question  of  beef,  indeed,  is  one  of  great 
moment  in  these  days,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Short-horns,  as  a  breed,  find  favor  all 
over  the  land,  and  in  many  other  lands  than 
Britain.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  Ayrshires 
would  beat  them  out  and  out;  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  we  cannot  well  afford  to  look  for 
milk  alone,  or  beef  alone,  in  a  breed  of  cattle; 
but  we  must  have  both  in  the  highest  degree 
attainable,  combined  with  early  maturity 
and  vigor  of  constitution.  The  breeding  of 
stock  pays  well,  and  will  continue  to  pay 
well,  where  good  stock  are  bred.  But  where 
there  is  breeding  there  must  be  milking,  and 
we  must  look  equally  to  the  three  crops  a  cow 
gives — the  calf,  the  milk  and  the  beef,  each 
of  which  has  a  high  value  of  its  own ;  and  no 
cow  is  truly  valuable  that  does  not  yield  a 
good  crop  in  each  department.  Breeding, 
then,  is  the  foundation  of  success,  for  hereup¬ 
on  is  laid  the  superstructure  of  the  three 
crops — a  superstructure  which  is  peren- 
nially  repeating  itself,  improving  or  deterior¬ 
ating  as  the  foundation  is  kept  in  repair,  is 
strengthened  and  improved.  Few  men  have 
a  genius  for  selection  and  classification  of 
animals  in  breeding,  aud  there  are  fewer 
still  who  have  attained  the  highest  possible 
results;  but  at  the  same  time  the  rank  and 
file  of  dairy  fanners  can  go  on  improving 
their  stock,  if  only  they  will  take  the  pains 
that  are  necessary, 


In  a  communication  to  the  Mass.,  Plough¬ 
man  under  the  title  of  a  “Gross  Deception,” 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  famous  Kieffer's  Hybrid  is  no  hybrid  at 
all,  hut  the  Sha  Lee  (Sand  Pearl  exhibited 
00  years  ago  by  Sir  Thomas  Andrew  Knight 
before  the  Royal  Uort.  Society'  of  England. 
A  graft  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Knight  which 
was  worked  on  an  old  pear  tree  aud  bore  fruit 
in  1828.  It  is  described  thus:  “It  was  nearly 
three  inches  long  aud  two-aud-a-half  in  diame¬ 
ter  in  the  middle,  aud  nearly  equal  at  both 
ends,  forming  almost  a  perfect  oval.  The  stalk 
was  unusually  long,  the  eye  small,  close,  deep- 
13*  sunk;  the  skin  pale,  dull  3’ellow,  covered 
with  uunierous  rough,  brown  spots;  the  flesh 
w  hite  and  crisp,  with  the  flavor  of  an  apple 
rather  than  a  pear,  and  of  no  particular  ex¬ 
cellence.”  “Now”  says  Mr.  Hove3'  “if  3*011 
can  make  up  a  better  description  of  the  new 
hybrid  seedling  Kieffer  Pear,  I  wish  you 
would  do  so.”  All  that  we  have  to  say  is  that 
if  our  readers  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  Kieffer  Pear  from  the  state¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  some  nurserymen’s  cat¬ 
alogues,  it  islaot  the  fault  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  London  says 
that  poultry  coops  no  longer  needed,  should  be 
cleansed  and  put  away.  If  still  used  for  shel¬ 
ter  or  roosting,  renew  the  bedding  ofteu  with 
clean  hay  or  straw.  Get  rid  of  surplus 
cockerels.  Don’t  allow  3*oung  birds  to  begin 
roosting  too  high  or  on  small  perches,  lest  they 
contract  crooked  breasts.  Old  birds  begin¬ 
ning  to  molt  should  uot  be  fed  too  generously ; 
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fat  fowls  never  molt  well.  After  the 
feathers  are  off,  increase  the  feeding  and  a 
little  stimulant  may  be  added  to  the  food. 
Good  ale  in  proper  quantity  and  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals  is  as  suitable  as  anything.  Old  cocks 
shoidd  be  separated  from  the  hens  or  put  into 
a  pen  by  themselves  or.  better  still,  allowed  to 
run  with  the  cockerels.  Early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  beginning  to  lay  in  the  Fall  will  need 
good  feeding.  If  size  is  wanted,  the  longer 
laying  can  be  delayed  the  better;  and  for  this 
purpose  frequent  changes  of  ran  and  absence 
of  beating  or  stimulating  focd  are  required. 
Birds  vc  hieh  lay  early,  mature  too  Boon  and 
never  make  large  birds.  The  age  at  which 
pullets  lay  depends  greatly  on  breed,  feeding 
and  climate;  but  at  six  months,  most  breeds, 
if  well  boused  and  fed,  begin  to  lay.  Young 
turkeys  well  eared  for  and  guarded  from  wet, 
should  now  be  well  forward  and  able  to  forage 
in  the  harvested  fields.  Old  hens  not  wanted 
for  another  season  should  be  fattened  and 
sold.  Now  is  the  time,  too,  to  buy  young 
stock  cheap. 


A  late  bulletin  of  theN.Y.  Ex.  Station,  says 
that  some  seeds  will  germinate  when  quite  im¬ 
mature.  Thus,  sweet  corn  kernels,  while  in 
prime,  edible  condition,  if  carefully  removed 
from  the  cob,  w  ill  germinate  perfectly.  The 
same  fact  is  true  of  peas  while  in  the  edible 
state.  In  some  trials  with  unripe  corn  it  was 
found  that  immaturity  of  seed  hastened  the 
germinative  processes;  and  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  trial  whether  by  the  use  of  imma¬ 
ture*  seed  we  may  not  attain  earliness  in  our 
crops  through  a  series  of  successive  selections. 
If  earliuosS  be  gained,  even  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  quality  of  growth,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  series  of  selections  to  attain 
earliness  in  varieties  and  yet  retain  qualities 
which  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
grower. 


Prof.  Beal  says,  very  forcibly,  that  ex. 
peditions  are  sent  at  a  great  expense  to  ex¬ 
plore  polar  seas,  with  a  view  to  slightly  ex¬ 
tending  our  knowTedge  of  a  barren  portion  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  Large  sums  are  employed 
to  fit  up  in  magnificent  style,  and  send  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  expeditions  to 
spend  a  few*  minutes  iu  observing  an  eclipse  or 
a  transit  of  Venus.  Would  the  seuding  of 
competent  persons  around  the  earth  in  search 
of  better  grasses  be  an  undertaking  less  praise¬ 
worthy  ? 

- - - 

Even  the  world’s  work  of  these  times  is 
specialities,  and  no  one  man  is  fit  to  do  many 
things  well.  Agrtculture  L  speedily  and 
surely  dividing  herself  into  grain,  flesh,  wool, 
cheese  and  butter.  No  two  perfect  aud  dis¬ 
tinct  products,  as  now  requmed,  eau  be  got 
from  any  one  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep  under 
any  sort  of  conditions  anywhere,  however 
favorable.  Prof.  Brown  of  the  Ontario 
School  of  Agriculture  c  hallenges  any  one  to 
name  a  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep  that  gives  an 
annual  produce  of  two  things  equal  to  the  bke 
class  of  things  from  two  separate  breeds  that 
he  will  name.  Of  course,  there  are  iu  every 
breed  certain  inherent  pro;  erties  that  c-aunot 
be  driven  out  by  any  form  of  unsuitability — 
whether  climate,  food,  or  management — and 
consequently  we  can  build  upon  their  per¬ 
petuation  in  a  new  land  with  almost  unfailing 
ertainty. 

- - 

THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


Gather  the  squashes . 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University  has  be 
gun  its  school  year  with  about  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  students — something  over  300 — of  whom 

sixty  odd  are  young  ladies . 

“Bless  the  Rural  for  fighting  horse  racing 

at  fairs”  says  F.  K.  Phoenix . 

Ellw anger  &  Barry  consider  Rea’s  Mam¬ 
moth  the  best  of  all  the  quince $ . 

Prof  Brown  of  Canada  asserts  that  there 
is  no  «ich  thing  as  a  general-purpose  cow,  as 
understood  by  many  of  us.  There  is  no  breed 
of  cattle  that  will  fill  the  butcher’s  stall,  the 
milk  pail,  the  cheese  vat,  and  the  butter  cau, 
as  each  should  be  done  in  these  days,  and  must 
be  done,  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  success. 

Mr.  Carbons  says  in  the  Gardeners’  Monthly 
that  Japan  Maples,  far  from  being  tender  iu 
Flushing,  are  exceptionally  hardy  and  have 
not  been  injured  when  Norway  Spruce  and 

hemlock  have  been  killed . 

Stockhardt  says  that  it  is  better  to  have 
three  cows  completely  satisfied  with  food  than 

four  ouly  three-quarters  satisfied . 

Preserve  onious  iu  the  stable  loft.  Spread 
them  6  to  10  mches  thick  and  cover  w*ith  hay 
or  straw  when  severe  frosts  are  imminent. . . . 

Cabbages  may  be  left  where  they  grow 
until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze.  Then  pull 
them  and  place  the  heads  down, packing  them 
close!)  together  iu  beds  four  to  six  feet  w  ide, 
with  alleys  between.  The  soil  of  the  alleys 
is  then  throw.!}  qyer  the  cabbages  so  as  to 
pover  them  fiy<j  or  six  inches  deep  . . , ,  j . ,  t . , 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada, 

Stratford.  Sept.  24. — Do  you  know*  the 
Farina  Potato,  a  Jady-tinger  kind,  most  de¬ 
licious  in  flavor  and  not  excelled  as  a  baker? 
It  yields  too  many  little  ones;  if  this  bad 
habit  could  be  bred  out  of  it,  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  garden  variety.  Can  this  be 
done  ?  Fruit  of  most  kinds  is  poor.  Plums, 
in  some  parts,  an  enormous  crop.  c.  m.  y. 

Dakota. 

Tooktag,  Charles  Mix  Co.,  Sept.  21  — 
Crops  ot  all  kinds  are  extremely  good;  every, 
thing  iu  the  vegetable  line  is  plentiful.  This 
country  has  been  settled  mostly  since  1882, 
but  now  there  is  not  a  quarter-section  that  is 
not  taken.  No  frost  to  hurt  anything  yet. 
My  Rural  Thoroughbred  Corn  planted  this 
year  is  not  ripe  yet.  Blush  Potatoes  did  well; 
not  dug  yet.  Flowers  did  well  and  make  a 
good  display.  j.  w.  B. 

Michigan. 

Commerce.  Oakland  Co.,  Oct.  2.— Wheat 
below*  the  average,  yield  about  15  bushels 
per  acre.  White  wheat  (mostly  Clawson)  al¬ 
most  a  failure.  Mostly  red  w  heat  sown  this 
Fall— Fultz  aud  Gipsey.  Oats  extra,  from  30 
to  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Hay  a  very  heavy 
growth,  but  somewhat  damaged.  Corn  about 
half  a  crop,  and  it  has  ripened  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  where  the  old  varieties  were  planted. 
Potatoes  are  a  very  poor  crop,  although  the 
area  under  them  is  almost  double  the  usual 
acreage:  mostly  Burbanks.  a.  h.  p. 

New  York. 

Blrdsall,  Albany  Co.,  Sept.  22.— The  frost 
cut  the  coru  aud  vines  short.  Potatoes  rot¬ 
ting  badly.  A  pples  scarce.  G.  L.  H. 

Hermitage,  Wyoming  Co.,  Oct.  2.— Crops 
of  all  kinds  are  good  except  corn  and  beans 
w  hich  were  killed  by  the  frost.  e.  d.  p. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Arkiinuu. 

Chidexter,  Ouachita  Co.,  Oct.  1. — My 
Blush  Potato,  cut  into  10  pieces  with  an  eye 
in  each,  was  planted  on  April  20,  and  on  July 
15  I  dug  25  tubers  much  larger  than  the 
original  Blush,  20  of  tlio  same  size,  15  smaller 
—81  in  all.  t.  b.  g. 

Couiiectictii 

Lebanon,  New'  London.  Sept,  25.  — 
The  Blush  Potato  sent  me  weighed  two 
ounces,  contained  12  eyes,  was  eut  into  12 
pieces  aud  planted  iu  drills  one  foot  apart,  iu 
common  field  soil,  manured  with  about  20 
loads  to  acre,  plowed  in.  Nothing  put  in  drill. 
Thi-ee  eyes  failed  to  sprout.  From  the  re¬ 
maining  nine  I  dug  54  potatoes,  weighing  23  ! , 
pounds,  having  an  average  weight  of  very 
nearly  seven  ounces.  Fifty  of  them  were 
good,  marketable  potatoes;  the  other  four 
were  very  small.  The  largest  one  weighed 
1J£  pound;  the  largest  five,  5b  pounds; 
largest  15,  1 pounds.  The  smallest 
one  weighed  one  ounce;  the  smallest  five 
weighed  seven  ounces;  the  smallest  15  w  eighed 
2)4  pounds.  One  hill  yielded  five  potatoes 
which  weighed  three  pounds;  no  small  ones. 
They  received  just  such  culture  as  my  field 
potatoes:  no  extra  work  on  them;  although 
uot  quite  2,000  bushels  (</  the  acre,  if  they 
continue  to  yield  as  well  I  will  find  no 
fault.  J.  m. 

Illinois. 

Galva,  Henry  Co.,  Oct.  5.— My  Blush  Pota¬ 
toes  weighed  two  ounces  and  produced  21 
pounds  of  tubers.  Of  watermelons  I  had  two 
large  ones  ripe;  and  of  squashes,  50  nice  ones. 

e.  n.  w. 

Prairie  Center,  La  Salle  Co.,  Oct.  2. — 
My  Blush  Potatoes  had  eight  eyes.  Seven 
grew;  dug  them  Sept.  17;  weight  32  pounds. 
They  were  planted  one  eye  to  the  bill  in  good 
rich  soil.  J.  G.  C. 

Pana,  Christian  Co.,  Sept.  24.— My  Blush 
Potato  received  from  the  Rural  weighed  two 
ounces.  It  was  cut  into  five  pieces,  twoe,  es 
to  a  piece;  planted  one  piece  to  u  hill— five 
hills — April  20  in  garden.  They  had  two  hoe- 
ings,  and  produced  September  17th,  45  large, 
41  small,  potatoes;  one  weighed  one  pound 
two  ounces;  the  whole,  21  pounds  ten  ounces, 
it  is  very  dry  here  for  seeding  wheat,  but  fa¬ 
vorable  for  ripening  corn,  of  which  a  great 
deal  is  out  of  frost’s  harm.  Crop  of  apples, 
good;  wheat,  uot  over  half  a  crop;  oafs,  a 
fair  crop.  Wheat  brings  85  to  87  cents;  oats, 
22  cents ;  apples,  30  to  50  cents.  d.  b.  p. 

I  minimi. 

Alma,  "Whitley  Co.,  Sept.  20. — My  Rural 
Wheat  1  planted  September  23  last  year. 
Of  the  Fullzo-Olawson  1  planted  843,  and  of 
the  Surprise,  48  grains,  in  27  rows  one  foot 
apart,  33  feet  long,  33  grains  in  each  row, 


On  November  1, 1  had  703 plants  of  the  Fultzo- 
Clawson  aud  41  of  the  Surprise.  Last  May  I 
had  080  of  the  former  and  37  of  the  latter. 
Both  kinds  produced  heavy  crops  of  straw, 
the  Fultzo  being  tlio  tallest,  standing  from 
four  to  five  feet  high.  1  counted  several 
stools  of  40  to  05  stalks  apiece.  The  weather 
being  very  unfavorable  when  it  was  in  bloom, 
raining  five  days  in  each  week  for  two  weeks,  it 
rusted  badly  aud  did  not  till  well.  The  yield 
of  the  Fultzo-Clawsou  was  20  pounds,  and  of 
the  Surprise  oue-and-a-half  pound.  The 
Shumaker  coming  in  bloom  ten  days  earlier, 
did  much  better.  1  drilled  what  seed  1  had,  in 
four  rows  33  feet  long,  one  foot  apart.  The 
yield  vras  seven-and-three-quarter  pounds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  41  bushels  and  25  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  and  had  been 
cultivated  iu  potatoes  and  cabbages  ever  since 
it  was  cleared  19  years  ago;  and  it  has  had  a 
good  dressing  of  stable  manure  every  year  for 
several  years.  Except  the  last  year,  I  culti¬ 
vated  it  iu  beans,  previous  to  the  wheat.  Last 
Fall  I  applied  one  bushel  of  unleaehed  ashes 
to  the  plot;  last  Spring,  applied  another 
bushel  and  hoed  and  raked  the  ashes  well  into 
the  soil.  a.  b.  g 

lowii. 

Atlantic,  Cass  Co.,  Oct.  5.— The  Shoe-peg 
Corn  is  a  failure.  The  Rural  watermelon 
seeds  produced  five  beautiful  melous,  the 
average  weight  being  35  pounds.  They  took 
first  premium  at  our  Comity  Fair  aud  wore 
pronounced  the  best-flavored  by  all  present. 
My  Blush  Potato  weighed  about  l.bj  ounce. 

1  planted  iu  uine  bills,  each  hill  containing  a 
single  eye.  The  yield  was  very  good;  six  of 
the  largest  weighed  five  pounds  and  four 
ouuees.  We  baked  some  this  morning;  they 
weie  very  dry,  mealy  and  uice-tastiug.  s.ilh. 

Decatur.  Decatur  Co.,  Sept.  20.— My  two 
Blush  Potatoes,  not  larger  than  hulled  wal¬ 
nuts,  eut  into  eight  pieces,  were  planted  in  the 
garden  on  good  soil  the  80th  of  April,  one 
piece  to  the  hill;  mulched  just  before  bloom¬ 
ing  with  dry  grass.  Worked  just  enough  to 
keep  dowu  weeds.  Result,  7!)  large  oues,  43 
small  ones,  total  122.  Largest  one  weighed 
V%  pound;  12  largest,  eight  pounds.  Our 
Shoe-peg  Coru  did  not  come  out  well;  cau 
beat  it  with  my  speckled  or  calico  corn ;  but 
will,  with  the  proceeds  of  my  48  grains,  give 
it  a  better  trial  in  the  field  next  year.  Our 
Welcome  Oats  were  not  planted  till  the  30th  of 
April  (which  in  this  part  is  very  late).  1  sowed 
five  packages  on  252  square  feet  and  threshed 
them  with  a  stick,  consequently  did  uot  get 
all,  but  had  15  pounds  of  very  plump  oats. 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  the  worst 
fizzle  I  ever  saw'.  w.  J.  c. 

Nora  Springs.  Floyd  Co..  Sept.  25.— We 
have  bail  a  very  poor  season  for  com:  frost 
killed  it  all  September  8  aud  9.  Oats  a  good 
crop.  Black-bearded  Wheat  a  failure.  Shoe- 
peg  Coru  nearly  the  same.  I  planted  Blush 
Potato  May  4,  cut  to  one  eve  in  a  piece,  making 
14  lulls.  The  manure  was  spread  on  and 
plowed  under;  it  was  well  rotted  from  the 
barnyard,  and  was  put  on  last  Fall.  Dug 
September  21,  yield  82  pounds  aud  one  ounce. 
Tffo  largest  weighed  one  pound  and  seveu 
ounces  each.  a.  s.  w. 

WlNTHROP.  Buchanan  Co.,  Sept  22. — 1  cut 
my  small  Blush  Potato  iuto  13  pieces,  one 
eye  in  each;  planted  one  eye  in  a  hill  oue 
foot  apart;  dug  to-day  45  pounds, 
all  of  the  potatoes  being  larger  than 
the  one  I  planted  except  oue-aud-throe-quarter 
pound  of  small  onas,  I  spread  hog  manure 
broadcast:  no  other  fertilizers.  Howl  three 
times.  Estimated  at  the  rate  of  816  45-COths. 
bushels  per  acre.  Shoe-peg  Corn  1  think  a 
good  deu  1  of.  I  bad  40  stalks  that  grew  45  good 
ears  and  some  nubbins.  1  think  it  will  ripen  in 
this  latitude.  n.  G. 

Kan  rinn. 

Spring  Hill,  Johnson  Co.,  Sept.  2(5. — 1  got 
two  Blush  Potatoes  that  had  15  eyes;  planted 
them  May  1,  one  eye  iu  a  hill,  and  I  dug  them 
September  3;  had  1 33  tubers,  weight.  32 
pounds.  The  five  largest  weighed  three 
pounds  and  eleven  ounces;  the  largest,  one 
pound.  My  melons  are  not  ripe  yet.  The 
sweet  com  did  well.  The  girls  were  pleased 
with  the  flower  seeds.  The  wheat  crop  here  is 
bad;  coru  is  good ;  oats  extra ;  uo  frost  yet.  n. 

Mary  In  ml. 

Denton,  Caroline  Co.— Blush  Potato.— 
Weight  ot  potato  received  from  Rural,  two 
ounces;  cut  to  single  eye  in  a  piece  and  planted 
April  (5  in  ten  hills,  two  feet  apart  in  a  row. 
Used  Chappell’s  phosphate,  mixing  a  small 
handful  with  the  soil  in  bottom  of  hills, 
covered  about  four  inches  deep,  mixing 
another  small  handful  of  same  brand  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  soil  over  each  hill,  finishing  off"  with 
a  liberal  top-dressing  of  good  wood-ashes. 
Every  “eye”  sprouted  and  all  grew 
luxuriantly  until  the  potatoes  were  as  large 
as  Guinea  eggs,  when  a  neighbor’s  hog  found 
them  and  took  up  two  entire  hills,  disturbing 
fhrpp  others.  When  I  ha  vy  this  my  spirit 


waxed  wroth.  I  did  not  care  for  the  entire 
row  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  the  hog  hod 
“messed  up.”  A  week  after  the  first  raid  the 
hog  came  again  and  “used  up”  one  side  of 
each  of  three  hills— this  was  more  than  human 
nature  could  bear — the  adoption  of  the  “  shot¬ 
gun  policy  ”  saved  the  rest  of  my  Blush.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  growth  the  culture  was  only  ordi¬ 
nary — just  the  same  as  that  given  to  the 
Hebron  alongside.  They  were  ripe  and  dog 
August  ll>.  74  potatoes,  one  largest  potato 
weighed  12  ounces;  six  next  largest  aggregate  d 
three  pounds  12  ounces;  six  next  largest 
aggregated  two  pounds  nine  ounces;  25  largest 
weighed  10  pounds  eight  ounces;49  remaining, 
six  pounds  15  ounces;  aggregate  weight,  24 
pounds  eight  ouuees.  Of  course,  the  loss  of 
two  entire  bills  with  the  disturbance  of  the 
others  by  that  hog  prevented  my  giving  com¬ 
plete  report.  The  tubers  are  very  nice  aud 
smooth;  and  in  point  of  season,  it  is  heie 
rather  after  what  might  be  termed  medium. 
The  quality  of  the  {>otato  as  grown  here  is 
first-class — fine,  dry  and  mealy.  j.  w.  k. 

M  imicsoia. 

Sauk  Center  Stearns  Co..  Sept.  24.— My 
two  Blush  Potatoes  I  cut  into  13  pieces,  one 
eye  to  a  piece:  planted  April  27 one  piece  in  a 
hill  in  hills  one  foot  apart,  aud  on  September 
22  1  dug  192  potatoes,  weighing  31b.  pounds. 
The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  well  manured, 
aud  was  kept  free  from  weeds;  culture  flat. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  eight  feet  high,  but 
had  no  corn  on  it.  The  melons  grew  nicely 
but  did  not  get  ripe.  I  have  four  grape  vines 
growing  from  the  Niagara  seeds.  s.  m.  t. 

Worthington,  Nobles  Co.,  Sept,  17.— Of 
the  seeds  received  from  the  Rural  Free  Feed 
Distribution,  the  melons  made  vines  but  no 
melons;  the  corn,  stalks  but  no  corn;  the 
wheat  refused  to  head,  but  the  flowers  grew 
and  arc  very  nice;  but  I  am  afraid  the  frost 
will  kill  them  before  they  ripen  seed.  From 
the  potato  grew  nearly  a  bushel  of  nice  large 
ones.  The  most  trouble  with  them  is,  they 
scatter  too  much  in  the  hill.  Seveu  plants 
from  the  grape  seed.  j.  w.  r. 

Xi*iv  Jersey. 

New  Germantown,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Sept. 
24.— I  lmd  five  different  colors  of  CLater 
Holly  hock ;  two  shades  pink, one  crushed  straw¬ 
berry,  one  lavender,  one  pearl  white;  they 
bloomed  all  Summer  aud  were  the  admiration 
of  the  neighborhood.  My  mixed  garden 
treasures  are  doing  fiuely.  1  sowed  my 
wheat  in  the  garden,  each  kiud  by  itself;  it 
did  well,  but  the  sparrows  injured  it  very 
much.  I  think  it  is  very  good.  My  grape 
vines  are  looking  fine.  I  planted  my  Blush 
Potato  the  last  of  May ;  it  had  five  eyes  and 
made  five  hills.  I  dug  them  Sept.  1 ;  had  29 
pounds,  510  iu  number,  all  good  sized  pota¬ 
toes.  s.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  Sept.  24. _ 

1  have  just  dug  my  Blush  Potatoes,  aud  from 
the  little  two  ounce  one  sent  out  by  the 
Rural,  I  now  have  (57  fine  potatoes,  very 
uniform  iu  size  and  weighing  23  pounds,  for 
which  I  would  not  take  twice  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Rural.  j,  jj.  c. 

Birdsall.  Albany  Co..  Sept.  22.— My  Blush 
Potato  weighed  about,  three  ouuees  and  had 
14  eyes.  I  cut  it  to  one  eye  in  a  piece  aud 
planted  the  pieces  in  eight  hills  about  1(5 
inches  apart.  I  dug  to-day  61  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  16  pounds.  The  largest  weighed  13  ounces. 
The  Rural  Wheats  did  not  come  up.  The 
Niagara  Grape  seed  I  sowed  in  a  box.  A  ben 
helped  them  to  come  up.  The  flowers  were 
nice — those  that  blossomed  this  year.  g.  l.  h. 

East  Otto,  Cattaraugus  Co.— I  re¬ 
ceived  u  small  Blush  Po  ato  from  the  Ru¬ 
ral  last  Spring.  It  liud  10  eyes,  so  1  eut  it 
into  10  pieces.  Oue  of  the  pieces  was  very 
small,  it  grew,  although  very  slim,  aud  pro¬ 
duced  12  little  potatoes.  I  hud  in  all  134  pota¬ 
toes,  or  86  pounds  12  ounces;  107  were  of  good 
size  for  market.  The  first  five  weighed  5b, 
pounds; second  live,  4>*  pounds;  third  five;  8>* 
pouuds.  The  soil  was  a  dark  loam,  with  a 
hard-pan  subsoil.  Uu  May  7  I  made  10  bills 
aud  put  one  eye  in  each  hill.  1  made  a  com¬ 
posite  all  tbc  kinds  of  manure  1  had  with  a 
little  salt  and  a  little  plaster.  It  rained  a 
great  deal  until  the  last  of  J  uly.  The  bugs 
were  quite  thick.  1  dusted  them  twice  with 
slaked  lime  to  kill  them.  1  made  the  hills  as 
high  and  broad  as  1  could;  they  were  abou 
2^  feet  apart.  Dug  them  September  24;  the 
largest  number  iu  a  hill  was  16;  the  smallest, 
number  nine.  I  had  two  rotten,  potatoes  iu 
the  lot.  The  wheat  was  a  iailure,  ouly  one 
kernel  headed  out.  li.  s. 

Damsvili.k,  Livingston  Co.  —  My  small 
Blush  Potatoes  i  cut  iuto  24  pieces,  and 
planted  them  on  May  25,  two  feet  apurt,  in 
drills  three  loot  apart  making  24  hills.  I  he 
only  manure  they  received  was  a  slight  top 
dressing  of  Crocker’s  phosphate,  They  were 
caltiyqted  entirely  with  a  hoe,  and  billed 
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they  were  dug  Sept.  19;  total  weight  105 
pounds.  Weight  of  small  ones,  9J4  pounds; 
three  of  the  heaviest  weighed  three  pounds 
two  ounces.  Number  of  large  tubers,  285; 
small,  110;  yield  per  acre,  581  bushels.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  was  caught,  before  it  matured, 
by  the  frost  the  llth  inst.  Garden  Treasures 
did  finely.  L.  H. 

North  Blenheim,  Schoharie  Co..  Sept  24. 

— Two  years  ago  from  the  small  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potato  received  in  Rural’s  seed  dis¬ 
tribution,  1  raised  34  pounds,  and  last  year  I' 
had  over  20  bushels.  Sold  all  I  had  to  spare 
for  $1.50  per  bushel  and  this  year  I  think  my 
White  Elephants  are  as  fine  as  any  potatoes 
1  ever  saw.  The  “Blush”  received  last  Spring 
had  11  eyes,  was  cut  iuto  10  pieces  and  planted 
in  as  many  hills,  May  14.  Sept.  11  I  dug  157 
potatoes  iu  all,  weighing  77, L  pouuds,  and  15 
of  the  157  were  not  larger  than  a  walnut. 
Twenty-five  of  the  largest  potatoes  snugly 
laid  iu  a  half  bushel,  rounded  it  nicely  and 
weighed  31}$  pounds,  averaging  more  than 
pound  apiece.  Oue  potato  weighed  one 
pound  10  ounces:  another  oue  pound  nine 
ounces,  and  others  were  nearly  or  quite  as 
large.  1  highly  prize  your  paper  and  the  seed 
distribution  has  been  a  source  of  profit  to  me. 

j.  p.  c. 

Odessa,  Schuyler  Co.,  Sept.  24. — 

I  received  two  Blush  Potatoes;  gave  one  to  a 
friend  and  cut  the  other  into  ten  pieces. 
Eight  hills  grew,  two  rather  spindling. 
Blight  struck  them  and  stopped  their  growth. 
Dug  117  potatoes  that  weighed  20}^'  pouuds; 
fair  garden  soil.  s.  J.  C. 

Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  Oct.  5.— Mauyof  the 
Rural  flowers  were  very  fiue.  Many  of  the 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  grew  and  the  vines  are 
doing  nicely.  The  melons  nearly  a  failure, 
owing  to  extremely  wet  and  cold  weather.  | 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  a  mammoth  sort,  but 
too  late  for  tins  climate— none  matured.  My 
Blush  Potato  weighed  two  ouuees  and  was 
rather  a  poor  specimen;  but  I  gave  it  very 
good  care,  and  us  the  result  1  have  saved  91 
pounds  of  liae  potatoes;  besides,  three  rotten 
oues  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  did  not 
count  the  tubers,  but  one  hill  gave  It)  large  aud 
four  small  oues.  The  five  largest  weighed  t>}$ 
pounds.  They  cook  good  and  ripen  about  with 
Burbauk ;  but  they  spread  over  the  ground  too 
much.  c-  K- 

Ohio. 

Green,  Licking  Co  ,  Sept.  23.— Planted  my 
two  small  Blush  Potatoes,  weight  of  both 
three  ounces,  iu  eight  hills,  two  eyes  in  each, 
in  my  garden.  May  1.  Dug  September  1  oue 
bushel  or  00  pouuds.  Cooked  the  two  largest; 
fouud  them  equal  to  the  best  Peach  blow .  ihe 
two  next  in  size  weighed  respectively  28  aud 
30  ounces,  Wysor’s  Shoe-peg  Corn  failed  to 
mature.  8>  B-  N- 

Hull  Prairie.  Wood  Co  ,  Sept  24.— My 
Blush  Potato  had  nme  eyes.  1  cut  it  iuto  nine 
pieces  aud  planted  iu  uiue  hills  tvvo-aud-a-half 
foe.  apart,  manured  with  hen  manure  aud 
ashes.  I  dug  two  weeks  ago  104  potatoes,  30 
of  which  wore  smaller  thau  the  oue  I  received. 
The  100  smallest,  together  weighed  U% 
pounds;  45  medium,  14 >'4  pouuds;  19  larg¬ 
est,  10  pounds;  101  weighed  30 '.4  pouuds.  A 
neighbor  weighed  them  on  large  steelyards 
and  said  they  weighed  3 7>a  pounds,  m.  e.  p. 

Kim  BOLTON,  Guernsey  Co.,  Sept.  25. 

My  Blush  Potato  contained  ten  eyes,  making 
ten  hills  l  planted  them  May  8,  using 
Cleveland  bone-dust,  t  have  dug  37  pouuds  of 
potatoes.  K-  s- 

Pennsylvania. 

New  Berlin,  Union  Co.,  Sept.  34. — Last 
Spring  1  received  from  you  two  small  Blush 
Potatoes  weighing  two-aiid-a-half  ounces  and 
having  13  eyes,  which  1  plautod  iu  1-  hills, 
May  13th,  and  iu  return,  Sept,  loth,  I  got  35 
pounds  of  very  nice  potatoes,  tuu  five  largest 
weighing  four  pouuds  aud  ten  ouuees.  All 
the  seeds  1  received  from  you  were  of  first 
quality,  aud  did  splendidly.  The  season  being 
very  wet  1  was  unable  to  give  the  potatoes 
the  cultivation  1  would  otherwise  have  done. 

A.  H. 

• 

Otter  Creek,  Mercer  Co.,  Sept.  24.— I  cut 
my  two  Blush  Potatoes  iuto  four  pieces  each, 
and  planted  them  two  pieces  in  a  hill;  worked 
them  nearly  flat  culture;  no  manure  except 
wood  ashes;  and  dug  33  j>ounds  good  weight. 

1  feel  well  paid  now  for  the  cost  of  the  Rural. 
Have  any  of  your  subscribers  tried  any  of  the 
broad-cast  seeders  vs.  the  drill  for  wheat,  aud 
if  so,  what  is  tho  result  t  T.  R.  w, 

Parkwood,  Imlitlua  Co,,  Sept.  24. — l 
received  two  ounces  of  Blush  Potatoes.  1  cut 
iuto  pieces  of  oue  eye  each.  I  planted  them 
iu  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  fit  in  a  row  eight  feet  lu  length, 
Iuto  which  l  put  with  the  jnvtatoes  a  small 
quantity  or  Shillings’s  Alliaua  Premium 
Bone,  i  dug  on  September  30th  30  pounds  of 
P  'taloos  fully  ripe— ISO  potatoes  iu  all ;  the 
J  it  rgovt  weighed  20  ounoh*  I intuiting  tho  s(iot 


of  ground  three  by  eight  feet,  it  would  equal 
24  square  feet, which  would  give  a  yield  of  1,089 
bushels  to  the  acre.  d.  w.  a. 

Wisconsin 

Viroqua,  Vernon  Co.,  Sept.  24. — Your  an¬ 
nouncement  of  1,100  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  startled  me  a  little — dropped  paper, 
grabbed  fork  and  dug  my  Rural  Blush. 
Planted  2>£  ounces  of  seed  containing  11 
eyes,  in  stiff  clay  loam,  lately  cleared  land  that 
has  been  used  as  a  hog  yard  for  several  yearn. 
Ten  eyes  came  up  anil  grew  vigorously'  until 
killed  by  frost,  and  seemed  to  be  the  latest  of 
15  varieties,  except  Peachblow.  Dug  forty- 
one  pouuds  nine  ouuees  of  clean  potatoes,  of 
all  sizes,  the  smallest  evidently  not  matured. 
This  by  your  way  of  computing  (and  it  is 
O.  K.),  would  give  me  over  1,000  bushels  per 
acre,  so  1  conclude  that  1,100  bushels  are  not 
only  possible,  but  not  much  to  brag  about  any 
way,  when  one  can  almost  reach  it  without 
special  effort.  s.  h.  r. 

Whitewater,  Walworth  Co.— I  think  the 
Blush  Potato  deserves  the  praise  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  1  planted 
23, ounces  and  dug  27  pouuds  of  fair-sized 
potatoes.  1  found  a  great  many  small  ones  of 
the  sizs  of  peas.  The  tops  were  still  green 
when  cut  by  the  frost  early  in  September. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  cut  by  the  same  frost 
when  the  ears  were  in  the  milk.  j.  d.  s. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attpntloD.l 

THE  TREE  CRICKET. 

J.  M.  N ,  Angola,  N.  Y. — When  engaged  in 
layering  Gregg,  1  found  that  some  of  the  canes 
broke  quite  easily.  Upon  examination  I 
found  on  many  of  the  strongest  canes  a  little 
mark  from  one  to  two  inches  long  extending 
about  half  way  through  the  bark.  Closer  iu- 
speetiou  showed  that  this  mark  consisted  of  a 
“row  of  little  holes”  extending  iuto  tne  heart 
of  the  cane.  Upon  cuttiug  the  cane  open  l 
found  a  large  number  of  small  larva?  from  1-10 
to  of  au  inch  iu  length,  of  an  amber  color 
aud  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  cambric 
needle.  I  have  hunted  through  my  file  of  the 
Rural  hoping  to  find  some  mention  of  this; 
what  is  it f 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 

The  skillful  and  obviously  very  difficult  ovi- 
position  in  the  raspberry  canes  is  the  work  of 
a  whitish,  slender  and  frail  cricket,  it 
is  the  Snowy  Tree  Cricket  —  LEcantbus 
niveus,  Harr.  On  page  411  of  the  Rural, 
Prof.  Riley  gave  a  good  exp] ana.  ion  of  this 
insect.  The  slender,  bright  yellow  and  worm¬ 
like  granules  in  the  ** row  of  little  holes”  are 
not  larvae,  but  eggs.  These  eggs  well-nigh  ap 
proueh  the  appearance  of  the  larvae  of  some 
insects,  and,  indeed,  the  larva  begins  to  de 
velop  withiu  tbe  egg  in  the  Autumn  immedi¬ 
ately  after  it  is  deposited,  and  may  be  easily 
seen  in  that  position  with  the  aid  of  a  micro¬ 
scope.  It,  however, does  not  come  out  until  very 
warm  weather  in  the  following  season.  The 
puuetured  canes  do  not  always  die  outright; 
still  they  are  most  certain  to  be  broken  off  at 
the  injured  place  by  wind,  hoe,  or  whitfietree 
before  fruiting  time.  The  row  of  punctures 
made  by  the  pests  on  grape-vines  is  not  only 
injurious,  but  very  exasperating,  especially 
when  they  escapenotice  on  canes  which  have 
beeu  selected  to  lie  tho  principal  bearing  ones, 
for  it  often  happens  they  are  broken  off  at  or 
before  tying.  Blackberries,  roses  and  eldeis 
arc  excessively  punctured  by  them,  also  peach* 
plum,  cherry,  and  apple  trees.  The  curious 
fact  that  the  insect  makes  only  a  single  punc¬ 
ture,  instead  of  a  row,  on  these  and  other 
trees  seems  to  point  to  another  species  of 
cricket;  but  all  entomologists  agree  on  its  be¬ 
ing  the  same  species  that  injures  the  raspberry. 
No  clear  aud  complete  history  of  its  varied 
habits  has  been  given.  Quite  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  H.  Ayers,  of  Ft.  Smith,  Ark  ,  a 
member  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Boston,  was  awarded  the  Walker  cash  prize 
for  his  brilliant  essay  on  this  insect. 

THE  BLACK  BLISTER  BEETLE.  THE  HAWK 
MOTH. 

G.  A.  S  ,  Lawrence ,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  black,  wasp  like  beetle  that  has 
eaten  all  the  petals  of  my  asters  ?  2.  V\  hat  is 
the  insect  closely  resembling  a  humming 
bird,  that  feeds  on  the  verbenas  every  evening 
at  dusk  l 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 

1.  Exactly  enough  information  is  given  in 
the  above  to  indicate  that  the  pest  is  the  black 
Cantharis  beetle  or  Pennsylvania  “  Blister 
Fly”  -Epicau t«  Peuusylvauica,  Do  0.  it  is 
eqiitil  to  '  ‘  Spanish  Fly  ”  for  hlistering,  and  it 
has  beeu  collected  aud  sold  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  Simply  snddipti  and  carefully  dry 


ing  them  prepare  them  for  market.  2.  Quite 
a  number  of  moths,  while  sipping  nectar  from 
verbenas,  petunias  and  many  other  flowers, 
simulate  the  movements  of  hnmming-birds. 
They  belong  to  the  family  Spbingidae,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  little  silver-marked 
Plusias  of  the  Noctuidae  family,  which  often 
take  nutriment  from  flowers  in  a  similar  way 
— on  the  wing.  Day-flying  Sphinx  Moths  are 
called  true  humming-bird  moths,  while  those 
flying  at  twilight  and  at  night  are  called 
Hawk  Moths.  The  insect  referred  to  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  White-lined  Maiming  Sphinx— 
Deilephila  lineata,  Fab.  Most  other  Hawk 
Moths,  like  the  Tobacco-worm  Moth,  are  now 
out  of  season.  The  larva  of  D.  lineata  feeds 
mostly  on  Furslane. 

THE  POTATO  STALK  BORER. 

S.  C.  if.,  Belief ontaine,  Ohio. — 1.  Isend  for 
name  specimens  of  insects  found  in  the  po¬ 
tato  vines.  They  generally  enter  near  the 
small  end  of  the  stalk  and  eat  their  way  down 
to  the  roots.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  bred  in 
the  vine,  but  eat  their  way  iu  from  the  out¬ 
side,  as  the  perforation  is  only  large  enough  to 
admit  the  larva  2.  How  can  grub-worms  be 
prevented  from  destroying  strawberry  plants? 

ANSWERED  EY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

1.  The  specimens  referred  to  in  the  above 
communication  were  never  received,  but  the 
description  of  the  habits  of  the  borer  in  potato 
vines  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  insect  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  Potato  ttalk  Borer  which  is  the 
larva  of  a  noctuid  moth — Gortyna  nitela. 
This  borer  is  not  confined  to  potato  vines  but 
attacks  also  many  other  cultivated  and  wild 
plants.  The  moth  itseli  is  of  a  brownish-gray 
color  and  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
others  by  a  narrow,  arcuated,  pale  line  run¬ 
ning  across  the  outer  third  of  the  fore  wings. 
There  is  no  other  remedy  known  for  this 
pest  than  to  destroy  all  wilting  vines.  2.  The 
grubs  working  underground  on  tbe  roots  ot 
strawberry  plants  are  the  larva:  of  several 
Chrysomelid  beetles,  especially  those  of  Paria 
aterrima  and  Heteraspis pubeseens.  Rotation 
of  crops  and  resetting  the  plants  every  year 
would  be  the  best  way  to  escape  the  injury  of 
these  pests. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  IF.,  Story,  la — 1.  What  is  the  insect 
which  is  injuring  my  fuchsias?  It  resembles  a 
diminutive  speck  of  cotton.  2.  What  will  rid 
geraniums  of  the  green  aphis!  3.  Would  a 
solution  of  whale-oil  soap  be  advisable?  4. 
Where  can  I  obtain  whale  oil  soap!  5.  How 
can  an  amateur  propagate  fuchsias,  gerani¬ 
ums,  etc? 

Ans.— 1.  Undoubtedly  they  are  infested  by 
the  mealy  bug.  If  the  bugs  are  not  very 
numerous  remove  them  by  means  of  a  small 
brush,  otherwise  throw  the  plants  away  and 
start  afresh.  2.  Fumigate  slightly  two  or 
three  times  a  week  or  until  the  pests  are  all 
destroyed,  and  weekly  afterwards  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  remedy.  3.  No,  4.  At 
any  seed  store.  5.  Obtain  a  common  saucer 
or  plate,  and  fill  it  with  clean  sand  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  so;  insert  cuttings  of  the 
half-rqieued  wood  close  enough  to  touch  each 
other ;  water  and  then  place  on  the  the  shelf 
Of  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  sunny  window  where 
it  can  he  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Keep  the 
saud  continually  saturated  with  water  or  in 
the  condition  of  mud  until  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  when  they  can  be  removed  to  small 
pots,  keeping  them  in  a  moist  and  shady  situ¬ 
ation  for  a  few  days. 

C.  C.  B.,  Waterloo,  Ind. — I  can  get  un¬ 
leached  ashes  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  stable 
mauure  for  drawing  it  away,  and  there  is 
muck  near  the  barn  on  my  own  farm ;  how 
should  these  manures  be  applied? 

Ans. — Pray  take  full  advantage  of  so  ex¬ 
cellent  an  opportunity.  If  the  opportunity 
were  ours,  we  should  first  spread  the  manure 
as  carted  aud  plow  it  under;  we  should  then 
spread  the  ushes  and  harrow  them  iu.  The  best 
way  to  compost  muck  is  with  lime — a  layer  of 
each  alternately.  The  apple  pomace  is  of  no 
particular  value.  Compost  it  with  the  muck 
aud  lime. 

W.  FI.  W„  Madden,  Mass.  How  can  I  most 
easily  and  successfully  eradicate  from  my 
lawu  the  coarse  grasses  which  have  taken  al¬ 
most  entire  possession  of  it  ?  The  s>il  was  so 
thin  aud  poor  that  I  had  the  whole  removed  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  aud  replaced  by 
good  rich  surface  soil.  It  was  sowed  with 
abundance  of  choice  lawn-grass  seed  and  care¬ 
fully  rolled.  I  hoped  l  was  to  have  a  fine 
velvety  lawn.  But  the  new  soil  was  seeming¬ 
ly  full  of  the  seeds  of  various  coarse  aud  vig¬ 
orously  growing  grasses.  and  these  have  al¬ 
most  appropriated  everything  for  themselves. 

Ans. — This  is  an  unusual  case.  Have  you 
used  the  lawu  mower  as  often  as  the  grass 
needed  cutting  \  We  should  doubt  tbe  purity 
of  the  seed  sown.  We  can  ouly  ad\ise  you,  if 
the  lawu  is  small,  to  spade  it  under;  rake  and 
roll  the  surface  and  then  sow  Blue  Grass  and 
Top  liberally -again  rake  aud  roll  _ 


I.  R.,  Friendship,  N.  Y.  Row  can  I  raise 
peppermint  on  dry  ground  ?  When  had  the 
plants  best  be  set  out,  in  the  Sj  ring  01  Fall? 

Ans. — In  so  far  as  we  are  informed  pepper¬ 
mint  will  not  yield  a  profitable  crop  cn  what 
may  be  termed  dry  ground.  Cultivated  tor 
its  oil,  the  land  is  usually  plowed  in  late 
Spring,  furrowing  in  one  direction,  tbe  fur¬ 
rows  about  two  feet  apart.  The  best  roots 
are  those  of  a  year's  growth.  These  are  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  furrows  and  covered  and  pressed  in 
with  a  hoe.  The  plants  will  strike  roots  in  a 
month,  and  must  then  be  kept  free  of  weeds. 

J.  H.  S.,  Middlebury,  Ohio.  WThat  varie¬ 
ties  of  pototoes  gave  tbe  largest  yield  reported 
from  the  Rural  Grounds  ? 

Ans. — As  soon  as  we  have  tested  the  quality 
of  our  many  new  kinds  of  potatoes  and  had 
portraits  made  of  those  which  have  not  before 
appeared  in  print,  w  e  shall  give  all  the  partic¬ 
ulars  as  to  our  various  experiments,  the  eul. 
ture,  fertilizers,  yields,  etc.  Tbe  care  which 
we  have  taken  as  to  these  tests  should  render 
our  reports  of  value  to  farmers. 

S.  P.  C.,  West  oxer ,  Md. — Who  is  a  trust¬ 
worthy  dealer  in  pure-bred  pigs? 

Ans. — Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  Charlton,  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  a  breeder  of  Victoria 
swine;  a  medium  sized  white  breed,  and  also 
of  Duroc  or  Jersey  Red  hogs.  T.  R.  Proctor, 
Utica,  N.  Y..  breeds  Berkshire's  and  Small 
Yorkshires.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  deal  in  all  the  breeds  of  swine. 
All  these  are  trustworthy. 

W.  J.  B. ,  Salina,  Kans. — I  intend  to  cross 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  corn  with  the 
common  yellow  dent;  should  I  plant  the  yel¬ 
lowish  kernels  or  the  lightest  colored  ones? 

Ans. — The  true  color  of  this  variety  is  a  dull 
buff  and  seed  of  a  yellow  color  should  be 
selected  if  a  cross  is  desired,  and  the  yellc-w 
kernels  grow  on  the  R.  T.  Flint  plants.  We 
cannot  name  plants  without  flowers  as  well 
as  leaves. 

E.  D.  M.,  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  There  are  two 
kinds  of  potatoes  here  called  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
One  is  purple  with  a  pink  stripe  around  it  near 
the  stem ;  the  other  is  white ;  whieh  is  the 
Beauty? 

Ans. — The  general  shape  of  the  genuine 
Beauty  is  like  that  of  Early  Rose.  The  skin, 
however,  is  not  so  rosy  except  sometimes  at 
the  seed  end.  It  is  never  striped  or  purple. 

H.  C.  K. ,  Cortland  Co.  ,  A".  1'.,  asks  what  is 
the  best  way  to  manage  asparagus  to  prevent 
the  seeds  scattering  and  growling. 

Ans. — The  female  or  seed-bearing  plants 
may  be  cut  down  before  the  fruit  falls. 
Otherwise  cultivating  in  the  Spring  and  Fall 
is  needed.  No  leaves  were  inclosed.  Other 
question  will  be  answered  later. 

J.  D.  S. ,  Whitewater,  11  h — Will  the  grape 
seeds  g.iow  another  year  if  they  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  frosts  this  Winter' 

Ans. — A  es,  if  not  kept  in  too  wet  a  place. 

W  •  E.  V .,  Milan,  Pa. — Where  is  the  Econ¬ 
omist  plow  made? 

Ans. — South  Bend,  Ind.,  Economist  Plow 
Company. 

H.  B.  S  ,  Roekport,  Ohio. — From  whom  can 
I  get  genuine  vines  of  the  Victoria  Grape? 

Ans.— From  Mrs.  T.  B.  Miner.  Linden,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  TV,  Crest  on ,  la.— Where  can  I  get  a 
good,  cheap  roofing  ? 

Ans. — Iron-Clad  Can  Co.,  22  Cliff  St.,  N.Y. 

C.  VV .  I.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Fa, — The  flower 
sent  is  an  Evening  Primrose.  We  cannot 
name  the  two  plants,  leaves  of  w’hieh  were 
sent. 

C.  E,  I.,  Indian  Grove. — The  plant  is  Perilla 
Nankenensis,  one  of  our  best  annuals  for 
ribbon  borders. 

THE  TOPS  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

“.4,”  Tom's  River.  X.  J.  Can  any  one  in¬ 
form  me  which  is  best,  to  cut  off  the  tops  of 
asparagus  m  Oe|£»bor  and  take  them  away,  or 
to  let  them  remain  on  all  W  inter  ?  I  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  the  latter,  as  people  say 
there  is,  for  a  covering  to  the  roots,  it  atrer 
cutting  off  the  tops, the  plants  are  well  mulch 
ed  with  manure  before  hard  freezing  weathei 
sets  in.  The  objection  to  letting  the  tops  re¬ 
main  is  that  their  seeds  fall  on  the  ground 
aud  vegetate,  andthusmake  a  superabundance 
of  stalks  in  the  asparagus  bed. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Oct.  IS. 

C.  A.  G-— W.  E.  M.,  thanks.  Applas  received— J. 
H.  S.-T  M.  A  -A.  L.  J.-T.  T.  L.-C.  C.  B.-C.  E.  I.- 
C.  E.S.  -J.  M.  &.-C.  M.  C.-J.  H.  T.-J.  E.  H.— M.  W 
F.-S  A.  L.— M.  C.  -A  B.— G.  E.  M.-A  S.-A.  B.  A.— 
C  G.  A.-W.  J  B.-C.Y.  R.-H.  S.-F.  D.  C.-A  J  C. 
-X,  G  —  J.  L.  B. — F.  A.  L.-J.  S.  XV.— E.  S.  S.-H.  H  -  P. 
B.  -4.s>  — E  D.  P.-'“Elmf,-XV.  L  D.-C  S,— XV,  H.  C. 
-yr  A.  H.-W.  H.  W.-C.  V.  R.— W.  W,  W.,  thanks- 
a  L  jr.->‘Rustic"-C.  G,-J.  T.-A,  E  E  B.- 

f  f  P  thunks— G  H  C.-M  B  P 
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We  shall  be  ready  to  supply  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  our  new  poster,  premium  lists 
and  specimen  copies  by  October  15. 


The  Rural  has  been  so  crowded  with 
fair  reports  from  our  special  correspon¬ 
dents  that  the  usual  arrangement  of  our 
regular  departments  has  been  quite  upset. 


We  tire  of  hearing  that  the  Wilson’s 
Albany  is  still  the  best  strawberry.  If 
you  can’t  grow  a  better  hind,  then  grow 
the  Wilson,  but  don’t  say  there  are  no 
better  kinds. 


We  are  going  to  press  this  one  modest 
request  upon  the  friends  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  viz.,  that  each  will  send 
us  oric  new  subscriber  for  1884.  Is  that 
asking  too  much? 


We  see  over  800  lines  of  advertisements 
(cheap  guns,  jewelry,  etc.)  in  the  columns 
of  some  of  our  farm  contemporaries  of  the 
past  week,  which  were  declined  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Last  year  we 
accepted  them,  and  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  received  from  angry  subscribers 
decided  us  never  again  to  subject  them  to 
the  same  imposition. 

- -  - - 

Speaking  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
ground  Carolina  rock  and  superphosphate, 
Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  writes  us  that  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  young  turnips  so  as  to 
prevent  destruction  by  the  fly,  superphos¬ 
phate  is  the  better.  ‘  ‘  But  in  your  country,  ” 
he  says,  ‘  ‘very  finely  ground  phosphate  will 
act  quite  rapidly  enough,  and,  if  I  farmed 
in  your  country,  I  should  use  it.” 
- - 

TnE  very  best  time  we  lxdieve  to  make 
plant  cuttings  of  grape-vine  canes,  is 
just  as  soon  as  frost  destroys  the  leaves. 
Make  two-joint  cuttings,  leaving  an  inch 
of  wood  beyond  each.  Plant  these  at  an 
angle  of  80  degrees  in  mellow  soil,  a  foot 
apart.  Finn  the  soil,  especially  about 
the  lower  joints,  and  then  cover  three 
inches  dec-p,  after  the  first  freeze,  with 
straw  or  litter. 


T nose  who  do  not  wish  to  renew  their 
subscriptions  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
need  never  take  the  pains  to  inform  us  of  the 
fact.  If  they  receive  one  or  two  papers 
after  their  subscriptions  expire,  no  charge 
is  made.  It  is  our  loss.  We  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  law  that 
enables  publishers  to  collect  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  from  those  who,  for  any  reason, 
happen  to  take  the  paper  from  the  post- 
office  after  the  subscription  term  has  ex¬ 
pired,  or  who  merely  do  not  notify  the 
publishers  of  their  desire  to  discontinue 
the  paper.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
no  need  to  obtrude  itself  upon  anybody. 


Mr.  McDougal,  in  a  paper  lately  read 
before  an  English  Farmers  Club,  reckoned 
the  value  of  the  ammonia  (50  pounds)  in 
the  urine  of  a  well-fed  cow  or  ox  for  100 
days,  at  $5.30.  In  addition,  there  were 
also  potash,  sails  of  soda,  salts  of  magne¬ 
sia  and  lime,  valued  at  $2.40.  If  the 
whole  urine  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  Kingdom  were  lost,  he  would  consider 
it  equal  to  ten  million  pounds  a  year 
(about  $50,000,000).  This  strikes  us  en¬ 
tirely  too  much,  and  we  can  arrive  at 
nothing  definite  on  tin?  subject  until 
numerous  and  careful  experiments  are 
made  as  to  the  value  of  urine  applied  to 
crops.  Owing  to  leachy  soils  and  other 
causes,  the  use  of  a  liquid  fertilizer  has 
often  been  found  of  little  benefit,  while 
at  other  times  it  has  proved  of  high  value. 
-  •»  ♦  • - . 

A  note  from  Prof.  A.  Blount,  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  reads  as 
follows:  “I  see  you  give  me  the  credit  of 
sending  you  ‘badly  mixed  Black-bearded 
Centennial  wheat.’  To  this  I  enter  a 
solemn  protest.  When  what  I  sent  you 
left  these  grounds  not  a  grain  of  another 
variety  was  in  it.  It  is  true  it  was  thrashed 
by  a  machine  that  had  been  thrashing 
other  wheats;  but  the  machine  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  sweeping  before  a 
bundle" of  Black-bearded  Centennial  went 
in.  Another  proof :  I  sent  you  every  pound 
of  it  I  had  after  it  had  been  cleaned,  and 
I  sowed  the  screenings  myself  on  one  acre, 


and  not  a  single  stalk  of  another  kind 
came  up  or  was  seen  in  it  when  ripe.  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
Black-bearded  Centennial  in  the  wheat  I 
sent  you,  so  far  as  the  beards  of  it  are 
concerned,  because  some  of  it  had  black 
and  some  white  awns.  This  doesn't  affect 
the  grain:  it  is  caused  in  the  ripening.” 
■  ■  -♦♦♦ - 

From  our  English  exchanges  we  learn 
that  down  to  September  1st,  the  number  of 
farms  reported  to  be  infested  witlifoot-and- 
mouth  disease, in  England,  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land.  amounted  to  2,348.  The  number  of 
animals  remaining  diseased  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  was  21,008,  and  the  number  at¬ 
tacked  during  the  last  week  in  August 
was  22,182.  Of  these,  32  were  killed,  144 
died.  0,101  recovered,  and  36,863  re¬ 
mained  under  treatment.  The  shocking 
losses  and  sufferings  thus  indicated  among 
the  cattle  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  a 
warning  to  the  United  States  Congress  to 
pass  such  a  general  law,  immediately  on  its 
assembling,  as  will  prevent  the  introduction 
of  this  disease  among  our  herds,  and  if  the 
malady  should,  unfortunately,  find  en¬ 
trance  here,  provisions  should  be  made  to 
stamp  it  out  at  once,  whatever  the  cost 
might  lie.  The  farmers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  lost  millions  of  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  during  the  past  few  years  from  the  im¬ 
portation  of  this  foul  disease  from  foreign 
countries,  and  the  same  disasters  will  soon 
come  upon  us,  unless  our  Government 
takes  immediate  measures  to  prevent 
them.  The  laws  of  individual  States  can¬ 
not  do  this;  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  effect  it,  is  a  general  law. 


We  are  every  year  surprised  when  we 
dig  our  potatoes  that  hills  of  the  same 
variety,  manured  and  cultivated  in  the 
same  way,  should  so  vary  in  size  and 
yield.  For  example,  one  lull  would  yield 
four  or  five  very  large  potatoes,  another 
15  to  20  small  ones,  another  both 
large  and  small.  In  some  hills  the 
potatoes  would  be  smooth  and  shapely ; 
in  others  prongy  and  knobby.  If  such  a 
potato  were  judged  by  one*  hill  alone,  it 
would  be  judged,  perhaps,  as  a  great 
yielder  of  large  potatoes;  by  another, as 
a  large  yiclder  of  small  potatoes;  by  still 
another,  a  poor  yielder  of  worthless  pota¬ 
toes.  To  what  are  such  variations  due  in 
this  most  valuable  crop?  Can  any  one 
tell  ?  W ould  not  this  be  a  sensible  matter  for 
experiment  on  the  part  of  our  experiment 
stations?  The  New  York  Experiment 
Station  exhibited  at  the  late  State  fair  90 
varieties  of  potatoes  on  as  many  plates, 
the  total  product  of  ns  many  lulls,  grown 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Thus,  it 
was  supposed,  a  guide  to  spectators  was 
offered  as  to  which  varieties  it  would  be 
desirable  to  plant — which  to  let  alone. 
Well,  we  should  say  that  this  experiment 
was  no  guide  at  all — worse  than  worth¬ 
less,  indeed,  except  as  a  curious  piece  of 
ingenious  industry. 

■  *** 

A  valuable  white  Short-liorn  bull  is 
Royal  Windsor,  belonging  to  Mr.  Outh- 
waite,  of  England,  which  has  just  been  fat¬ 
tened  and  slaughtered  at  13  years  of  age. 
The  use  of  him  in  his  herd  has  been  very 
profitable  to  his  owner,  and,  beside  this, 
lie  has  won  prizes  on  him  amounting  to 
$3, 500,  he  being  quite  successful  when¬ 
ever  exhibited  at  the  cattle  shows.  In 
America,  owing  to  Ids  white  color,  he 
could  never  have  -won  a  prize  at  a  cattle 
show,  and  no  one  would  have  bred  from 
bim.  In  fact,  he  would  have  been  made 
a  steer  and  grown  up  only  as  a  bullock, 
no  matter  how  superior  in  form  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Thus  much  for  the  nonsensical  prefer¬ 
ence  for  pure  red  among  us  latterly  as  the 
most  fashionable  Short- horn  color,  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  equally  nonsensical 
effort  for  a  few  years  past  to  breed  Jersey 
cattle  of  solid  colors  only.  But  this 
fashion  is  now  happily  scouted  by  most 
breeders,  and  rich  milk  and  large  yields 
of  butter  alone  are  preferred,  the  color  of 
the  cow  becoming  quite  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration. 

■  •»  »» - 

OUR  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY 
“ELECTION.” 


In  the  Rural  of  September  22,  we  asked 
our  readers  what  two  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  (early  and  late) 
they  preferred  for  market,  and  what  for 
home  use,  the  answers  to  form  a  straw¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  “election”  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
already  received  sufficient  replies  to  this 
appeal  to  enable  us  to  publish  in  last  issue 
and  this  77  reports  from  29  different 
States,  and  others  are  daily  coming  in. 
A  careful  study  and  analysis  of  those 
already  printed  show,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  cultivation  of  straw¬ 
berries  is  much  more  common  than  that 


of  raspberries.  Of  the  77  persons  wrho 
make  reports  on  strawberries  18  fail  to 
speak  at  all  of  raspberries,  and  while  the 
different  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
mentioned  329  times,  showing  an  average 
of  4  3-11  varieties  to  each  report  ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  raspberries  are  mentioned 
only  163  times,  showing  only  an  average 
of  less  than  three  to  each  report. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  supposed 
that  some  varieties  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  special  favorites  in  partic¬ 
ular  sections,  but  in  these  reports  from 
all  ports  of  the  country  there  are  few  in¬ 
dications  that  this  supposition  is  correct — 
at  any  rote  with  regard  to  the  dozen,  or  so, 
that  receive  mo9t  mention.  These  appear 
to  be  cultivated  everywhere,  and  every¬ 
where  to  stand  high  in  public  favor.  With 
regard  to  those  that  are  mentioned  only 
once,  twice  or  three  times,  of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  tell, from  these  reports,  how 
widely  they  are  cultivated.  It  is  prob- 
ble,  however,  that  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  special  soils  and  climates,  and 
therefore  not  well  fitted  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  notice 
how  extensively  some  of  the  new  varieties 
have  been  already  disseminated,  especially 
those  which,  like  the  Crescent  Straw¬ 
berry,  and  the  Cutbbort  and  Souhegan 
Raspberries,  the  Rural  has,  on  the. 
whole,  found  reason  to  commend.  Some 
of  the  varieties  are  mentioned  two  or  even 
three  times  in  the  same  report — as  early, 
medium  and  suitable  for  market  and  home 
use,  or  both.  In  summing  up  tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  times  each  sort  is  commended,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  mention  is  counted  in  each 
report.  Under  this  rule  here  is  a  table  of  the 
number  of- times  each  variety  has  been 
c-ommended  as  the  choice  of  growers  in 
various  -widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country : 

Strawberries,  Raspberries. 


Crescent . 

..  45 

Cuthbert . 

32 

Wilson. . 

..  37 

.•>,2 

Downing . 

.  80 

Turner . . 

20 

Shnrplrss . . 

..  27 

Mammoth  Cluster . 

13 

b  nnchoster . 

..  23 

Doolittle . . 

11 

Kentucky . . 

..  23 

Suuhegan . 

10 

Cumberland . 

..  22 

T>  lor . . 

Rid  well....; . 

..  15 

Caroline . 

Miner's  Prolific . 

..  M 

Philadelphia . 

5 

Mt.  Vernon . 

..  I? 

Hansoll . 

4 

Glendale . 

..  10 

,\ 

Copt.  Jock . 

..  9 

Davison's  Thornless.... 

4 

Windsor  Chief . 

•  <  I 

1  Highland  Hardy . 

.3 

Green  Prolific . 

Mm  i 

|  M inner . . . 

3 

Duchess . 

i  Ilrand y wine . 

8 

Jersey  Queen . 

..  b 

Early  Prolific . 

8 

Downer’s  Prolific. . . . 

..  4 

Lost  Rubles . 

2 

James  Vick . 

..  -1 

Ohio  Black  Cap . 

2 

Jucundo . . . 

..  3 

Montclair . . 

1 

Crystal  City . 

..  S 

Now  Rochelle . 

1 

Among  strawberries  the  Crescent  and 
Wilson  are  specially  recommended  for 
their  earliness  for  market  purposes, 
though  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  reports 
that  commend  them,  both  are  also  spoken 
of  as  being  medium-early.  Both  ore.  also 
recommended  for  market  and  family  use; 
but  for  this  two-fold  purpose  the  Crescent 
is  praised  at  least  twice  as  often  as  the 
Wilson,  The  Bidwell  is  spoken  of  as  an 
early  family  berry  in  all  rases  except  two, 
in  which  it  is  recommended  for  market 
purposes  also.  The  Downing  is  lauded  as 
a  medium-early  berry  for  family  use 
chiefly,  though  about  one-third  of  those 
-who  praise  it  speak  of  it  as  a  late  berry, 
and  five  recommend  it  for  market  as  well 
as  family  use,  and  three,  for  market  only. 
The  reports  of  Cumberland  Triumph  re¬ 
semble  very  closely  those  of  Downing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  former  is  recommended  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  market  and 
family  use  a  trifle  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  A  glance  at  the  extended 
analyses  of  the  reports  of  both  varieties, 
however,  is  enough  to  convince  anyone 
that  there  are  no  two  berries  in  the 
list  that  resemble  each  other  more 
closely. 

Sharpless  is  evidently  a  splendid  medium 
and  late  berry  for  family  use,  though  some 
find  it  equally  good  for  market  purposes, 
and  one  recommends  it  for  market  only, 
finding  others  better  for  the  private  table. 
Manchester  and  Kentucky  are  both  me¬ 
dium  and  late  berries  for  market  and 
family  use,  and  evidently  they  very  closely 
resemble  eac-b  other  both  in  qualities  and 
time  of  ripening,  the  Kentucky,  however, 
being  spoken  of  a  trifle  more  highly  for 
family  use.  Miner’s  Prolific  must  lie  a 
fine  late  market  berry,  though  there  are 
many  who  admire  it  for  the  private  lable 
also,  and  several  find  it  profitable  as  a 
medium  berry.  Mount  Vernon  appears 
to  be  among  the  late  berries  what  the 
Sharpless  is  among  early  sorts.an  excellent 
kind  for  family  use.  Glendale  is  a  good, 
late  market  berry,  sometimes  recommend¬ 
ed  for  family  use  also.  The  reports  give 
much  useful  information  about  other 
strawberries  also;  but  lack  of  room  pre¬ 
vents  reference  to  them  here. 

Among  strawberries  tlie  most  popular 
varieties,  the  Crescent  and  Wilson,  are 
early  berries;  but  among  raspberries  the 
favorite  sorts,  the  Cuthbert,  red,  and  the 
Gregg,  black,  are  late  varieties.  Both  of 
these  are  most  widely  recommended,  the 
former  for  family  and  market,  and  the 
latter  for  market  and  fumily  purposes. 


Turner,  red,  and  Souhegan,  black,  are  the 
favorite  early  varieties;  the  foimer  for 
family  use  and  market,  and  the  latter  tor 
market  and  family  use.  Doolittle,  black, 
is  a  wide  favorite  as  a  medium  berry  for 
market  nurposes  c-hiefly,  1  bough,  some  re¬ 
commend  it  also  for  family  use,  while 
Mammoth  Cluster,  black,  is  an  excellent 
late  henry  for  family  use  principally,  and 
Tyler,  a  fine  early  one  for  market.  Many 
parts  af  these  reports  are  altogether  op¬ 
posed  to  the  results  of  our  experience  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 


BREVITIES. 


Read  Henry  Hales’s  article  on  Incubators. 
Another  article  will  follow. 

There  are  some  cows  which  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  kcepand  the  same  may  be  said  as  to 
“  some”  help, 

“I  wouldn't  take  §10  for  my  Blushes,” 
writes  an  enthusiastic  and  modest  potato 
raiser  from  Michigan. 

A  friend  writes:  “  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
Short-horn  insolence  and  unfairness  that  their 
complete  defeat  at  Chicago  was  a  source  of 
satisfaction,” 

Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson  sends  us  a  sample  of 
beautiful  sugar  from  Northern  sorghum  man¬ 
ufactured  at  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  Sugar 
Works,  “precisely  what  they  are  swinging  out 
of  the  centrifugal  every  hour.” 

We  do  not  exactly  see  why  anybody  should 
take  the  trouble  to  buy  the  hew  postal  notes. 
Why  not  send  bank  bills  in  letters  instead  i 
Tbe  postal  notes  are  payable  to  bearer.  Is 
there  more  security  to  the  sender  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  ? 

What  has  become  of  the  silk  culture  boom 
that  made  so  much  noise  a  few  months  ago? 
Of  course,  silk-worms  can  be  raised  here;  but 
can  they  be  raised  profitably  by  our  bigh- 
pricea  labor  in  competition  with  tbe  cheap 
labor  of  other  countries.  After  all,  however, 
the  main  difficulty  consists  in  our  inability  to 
reel  silk  profitably,  owing  to  the  great  skill 
necessary  and  tbe  cheapness  of  reeling 
abroad,  while  the  American  exported  cocoons 
are  not  considered  worth  as  much  in  foreign 
markets,  as  those  produced  at  borne. 

And  about  this  time  it  correth  to  pass  that 
the  farmer  who  giveth  his  swine  naught  but 
corn  and  rag-weed  to  eat  and  stagnant  water 
and  excrement  to  drink,  doth  wonder  exceed 
iugly  why  his  hogs  kerflun  mix  and  give  up 
the  ghost.  And  he  sayeth  it  is  luck  and  Prov¬ 
idence,  But  bis  neighbor  batteth  his  eye  and 
putteth  his  forefinger  against  bis  nasal  \irgan 
and  saitb,  "Thou  fool!  It  is  not  luck  or 
Providence,  but  lack  of  variety'  of  food  and 
purity  of  drink.  Dost  thou  uot  read  in  the 
books  and  papers  that  sw  ine  cannot  live  upon 
corn  and  malaria  alone?” 

Ttie  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Association  w  ill 
be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  December  4th, 
5th  and  6th,  next.  Breeders  of  dairy  stock 
and  manufacturers  of  dairy  implements,  as 
well  as  dairymen,  poulterers  and  dealers  are 
specially  invited.  A u  exhibition  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  implements  and  machinery  will  be  held 
in  conned  ion  with  the  convention,  and  those 
who  intend  to  exhibit  are  urgently  requested 
at  once  to  notify  the  Secretary,  Rob.  M.  Lit- 
tlcr,  Davenport,  Iowa,  For  the  lust  ten  years 
the  meetings  of  this  association  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  industries  of  the  dairy 
at d  poultry  raising,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  great 
national  interests. 

Prorably  with  a  view  to  recommending 
retaliatory  Congressional  action  against  those 
countries  which  have  discriminated  against 
the  importation  of  American  hog  products, 
the  President  has  decided  on  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
curing  of  pork  in  this  country,  and  has  named 
as  numbers  of  this  Commission,  the  Hon. 
G.  B.  Boring,  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ehphalet 
W.  Blatchford.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  and  Dr.  D. 
E  Salmon.  The  President  says  he  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  guarantee  the  expe  nses  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  but  he  has  no  doubt,  that,  in  view  of 
the  commercial  interests  involved,  Congress 
will  meet  all  bills  incurred  for  the  purpose. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as  chair¬ 
man,  is  directed  to  summon  his  associates  aud 
proceed  to  work  at  once.  In  order  that  Con¬ 
gress  may  he  able  to  act  promptly  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  soon  as  it  assembles  next  December, 
would  it  not  be  expedient  to  appoint  another 
Commission  to  investigate  the  adulteration  of 
imported  German  wines,  beers  and  other 
drinkables  as  well  as  eatables  ? 

We  desire  to  rail  tbe  earnest,  attention  of 
those  interested  in  all  classes  of  live  stork  to 
the  importance  of  having  a  full  repi  tentative 
attendance  at  the  Notional  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  on  November  15  and  10,  to 
consider  the  subject  of  contagious  diseases 
among  our  domestic  animals.  In  v  iew  of  the 
damage  caused  to  the  live  stock  interests  of 
the  country  by  the  real  or  reported  existence 
of  contagious  diseases  among  our  faim  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  constantly'  threatening  danger 
of  incalculable  Joss  Ihrmigh  the  further  intro¬ 
duction  or  spread  of  such  muladies,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that,  I  he  efficiency  of  ’  this 
Convention  should  be  rendered  as  great  as 
possible  by  the  multitude  and  representative 
character  of  those  in  attendance.  The  West¬ 
ern  stock  owners  appear  to  bo  fully  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
in  this  matter,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  those  in  nil  other  parts  of  the  country 
w  ill  be  equally  wide  awake  to  their  own  wel¬ 
fare.  W  hile  cattle  interests  are  most  directly 
concerned,  swine,  sheep  and  even  horse  ow  ners 
cannot  afford  to  he  indill’erent  in  the  matter. 
We  strongly  advise  farmers’  clubs,  live 
stock  associations,  and  prominent  breeders  and 
feeders  of  domestic  animals  to  see  to  it  at 
once  that  the  attendance  at  the  Convention 
shall  be  large,  and  fully  representative. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  HORTICULTU¬ 
RAL  ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY,  U.  S.  EN¬ 
TOMOLOGIST,  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
FOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Western  Michigan  Fair  and  its  Disgrace¬ 
ful  Abuses.  The  Great  St.  Louis  Fair 
Triumph  of  the  Herefords  and 
Popularity  of  the  Polled 
Angus  at  the  Chicago 
Fair.  Danbury 
Fair,  Conn. 


(Special  Stenographic  Report.) 


“I  have  prepared  no  formal  paper,  not  think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  weary  the  Society  with  a 
mere  array  of  new  insects  injurious  to  fruits, 
although  there  are  maoy  that,  might  be  dwelt 
upon  to  advantage.  By  new  insects  I  do  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  species  was  before 
unknown,  but  rather  such  as  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  recognized  as  destructive.  Many 
interesting  instances  might  be  given  of  species 
Ion  g  known  to  entomologists,  but  previously 
innoxious,  that  had  suddenly  become  destruc¬ 
tive  to  fruits.  Sometimes  with  a  change  of 
habits  there  was  a  slight  modification  in  char¬ 
acteristics.”  Here  the  Professor  cited  several 
instances,  and  then  continued.  “I  shall  for 
the  present,  however,  confiue  my  remarks  to 
recent  advances  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
better  known  and  more  destructive  fruit  in¬ 
sects. 

During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  I  have 
been  much  engaged  in  the  study  of  field  in¬ 
sects,  or  those  destructive  to  grain,  and,  more 
particularly,  to  the  cotton  plant.  In  my 
earlier  work,  however,  I  gave  much  attention 
to  those  affecting  the  horticulturist,  having 
published  a  good  deal  of  original  matter  in 
reference  to  them  in  my  earlier  reports  as 
State  Entomologist  of  Missouri  —  matter 
which,  I  may  say ,  has  formed  the  foundation 
for  much  subsequent  writing  because  it  was 
the  result  of  original  investigation. 

First,  then,  let  me  allude  to  the  Codling 
Moth;  and,  speaking  of  this  insect  reminds  me 
that  my  maiden  essay  was  upon  this  subject. 
It  was  read  by  our  late  member,  Dr.  Warder, 
before  the  Illinois  State  Society  when  one  of 
our  esteemed  members  now  present, Mr.  Earle, 
was  president;  and  as  a  tribute  to  D>\  Ward¬ 
er’s  unselfish  and  encouraging  spirit,  let  me 
say  that  the  kind  and  appreciative  manner  in 
which  that  essay  was  presented  by  him,  did 
much  to  encourage  me  in  ray  future  work. 

At  that  time  this  Codling  Moth  pest  was 
thoroughly  unknown  in  California  in  which 
State  nono  but  fair  apples  were  theu  grown. 
But  all  this  has  been  sadly  changed  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  the  insect  having  now  spread  over  the 
whole  State,  and  become  one  of  the  worst  ene¬ 
mies  of  fruit  growers.  With  all  the  activity 
there  displayed  in  fighting  it,  and  there  is  a 
State  Board  specially  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  I  do'not  find  that  there  are  in  use  there  any 
new  or  improved  methods  beyond  those  which  I 
recommended  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of 
the  use  of  Paris-green,  This  has  beeu  st  rongly 
urged  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  aud  others,  and 
many  orclmrcLists  in  the  West,  to  clay  use  it  in 
preference  to  all  other  insecticides.  Experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  effectual  aud 
that  little  danger  follows  its  use  on  the  early 
crop.  But  I  cnnnofc  overcome  a  disinclination 
to  recommend  it,  especially  since  the  late  Dr. 
Hull,  while  State  Horticulturist  of  Illinois, 
maintained  that  he  had  found  that  slaked  lime 
dusted  on  the  trees,  was  equally  effectual.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  further  exact  exper¬ 
imentation  as  to  the  efficacy  of  both  these  sub¬ 
stances  for  t  his  part  icular  purpose,  is  still  need¬ 
ed;  and  in  any  case  they  can  hardly  be  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  second  brood  as  for  the  first. 
Some  discus  don  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
w’orm  ever  leaves  one  apple  for  another.  I  can 
say  positively  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  it  does. 

In  reference  to  the  Round-headed  Apple- 
tree  Borer,  we  find  that  writers  still  speak  of 
the  eggs  being  laid  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
This  statement  occurs  even  in  Saunders’s  re¬ 
cent  work,  ••  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits;”  but, 
in  reality,  the  eggs  are  always  thrust  into  a 
slit  under  the  bark  and  remain  hidden. 

As  to  the  Plum  Curculio,  l  find  nothing  su¬ 
perior  to  the  jarring — the  pirocess  recom¬ 
mended  years  ago.  I  place  no  faith  in  the  re- 
pellant  po Wei’s  of  strong-smelling  substances 
which  we  find  repeatedly  recommended  in  the 
agricultural  press. 

In  regard  to  the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 


Borer  (Bembex  marginata),  I  would  say 
that  contrary  to  the  general  statement  and 
belief,  the  eggs  are  laid  neither  upon  the 
canes  nor  the  ground,  but  upon  the  leaves. 

The  greatest  advances,  however,  made  in 
entomology,  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
horticulturists  are  in  our  knowledge  of  plant 
lice — Aphidte.  Everybody  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  many  species,  on  tender  plants  as 
well  as  on  fruit  trees,  while  abundant  in  the 
early  growing  season,  are  often  entirely  ab¬ 
sent  during  the  hot  Summer  months.  It  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  this  was  due  to 
the  work  of  natural  enemies;  but  the  recent 
researches  of  my  friend  J.  Lichtenstein  in 
France,  have  shown  that  some  species  have  a 
migratory'  habit,  and  live  during  the  Summer 
on  different  plants.  Observations  w  hich  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  indicate  that  the  common  Apple-tree 
Aphis  feeds  daring  the  hot  Summer  here  on 
the  roots  of  grass. 

I  may  say  also  that  great  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  scale  insect  family — 
Coccidse — have  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years.  Professor  Comstock  has  published 
much  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  habits  of 
many  of  them,  and  I  will  not  stop  now  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  further. 

The  chief  progress^however.  and  that  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  society  more  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  time,  is  in  improved  insecticides, 
and  particularly'  the  improved  mechanical 
methods  of  applying  them.”  The  Professor 
had  a  force-pump  and  several  forms  of  novel 
spraying  apparatus  on  the  stage,  which  the 
members  had  already  been  examining  with 
much  interest  and  which  he  fully  described 
and  illustrated  later  on  in  his  address,  to  their 
entire  satisfactiou,  at  least  as  to  the  profuse 
spraying  capabilities  of  the  appliances.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  said 

“If  I  were  asked  to  enumerate  the  six  most 
important  substances  that  could  be  used  for 
destroying  insects  above  ground,  I  would 
mention,  tobacco,  soap,  hellebore,  arsenic, 
petroleum  and  pyTethruui.  The  first  three  are 
well  known,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  detain  the  society  with  any  remarks  in 
reference  to  their  value,  further  than  to  say 
that  it  has  lately'  been  learned  that  the  vapor 
of  nicotine,  that  is,  tobacco  vapor,  is  not  ouly 
very'  effectual  in  destroying  insects  wherever 
it  can  be  confined,  as  in  greenhouses,  but  that 
it  is  less  injurious  to  delicate  plants  than  either 
the  smoke  or  the  liquid.  This  fact  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  efficacy  of  tobacco  stems  strewn 
upon  the  ground.  As  an  instance  of  the  good 
results  attending  the  latter  plan,  I  would  cite 
the  interesting  experience  of  our  friend  Wil¬ 
liam  Saunders  in  dealing  with  the  Grape-leaf 
Hoppers.  These  until  two  years  ago  baffled 
all  his  efforts;  they  caused  his  grape  leaves 
to  turn  yellow  and  fall  prematurely  in  the 
grapery  at  Washington.  But  he  found  that 
by  strewing  the  ground  under  the  vines  with 
the  tobacco  stems  which  wt  re  constantly'  being 
moistened  by  the  syringing,  the  leaves  were 
preserved  intact  and  he  had  no  further  trouble 
from  that  source. 

The  last  three  substances — arsenic,  petro¬ 
leum  aud  pyrethrum— have  come  into  use 
during  receut  years;  aud  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  they  w’ere  introduced  mainly 
through  my  influence,  having  in  the  course  of 
my  work,  made  rnuuy'  discoveries  in  regard 
to  their  value  as  insecticides.  These  have 
now  also  come  to  be  so  w'ell  known  that  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  particularize  as 
to  their  application.  The  arsenic — London- 
purple,  Paris-green,  or  other  preparation— has 
beeu  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
substance,  and  where  it  can  be  used  safely  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  all.  The 
value  of  different  preparations  of  petroleum 
has  also  long  boon  known,  as  no  other  sub¬ 
stance  is  more  destructive  to  insects  generally. 
But  the  great  trouble  has  beeu  to  use  it  with 
safety',  because  of  the  difficulty  exiierieneed 
in  mixing  it  with  water  or  diluting  it  in  some 
way.  And  just  here  our  valuable  uew  dis¬ 
covery  comes  iu.  If  I  had  the  proper  iugre- 
dients  at  band,  I  could  readily  show  you  what 
I  mean;  but  1  have  not.  I  can,  however, 
show  you  the  principle,  which  is  very  simple, 
by  which  1  make  a  permanent  kerosene 
emulsion.  1  take  twro  parts  of  kerosene  with 
one  of  sour  milk,  and  churn  the  mixture 
together  byr  means  of  a  force  pump,  which 
produces  a  butter-like  substance  that  is  easily 
diluted  to  any  degree  with  w-ater.” 

The  Professor  here  took  a  pail  of  water,  and 
with  his  pump  and  appliances  illustrated  the 
operation  of  “churning,”  and  subsequently  he 
sprayed  the  liquid  upon  the  iufested  plants, 
which  iu  this  case  chanced  to  b?  a  crowd  of 
interested  members  who  had  gathered  near 
him  eager  to  catch  every  word  he  said. 

“This,"  he  continued,  “  I  believe  to  be  not 
only  one  of  the  most  invaluable  iusecticides, 
but  the  only  one  that  will  effectually'  destroy 
many  of  the  worst  pests  which  afflict  the  fruit 
grower.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  one  of  my  as¬ 
sistants  at  Crescent  City,  Florida,  has  found 


such  to  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  scale 
insects  which  infest  the  orange  trees.  I  may 
say  that  a  permanent  emulsion  can  also  De 
made  by  substituting  soap  for  milk,  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  dissolved  soft  soap  could  be 
added  to  the  kerosene  and  milk. 

I  gave  the  details  in  reference  to  the  use  and 
value  of  this  kerosene  emulsion  more  fully  in 
my  last  Annual  Report  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1881  and  1882,  and  in  special 
bulletins  issued  since.” 

He  then  read  some  interesting  extracts  on 
the  same  subject  from  advance  sheets  of  his 
forthcoming  report. 

“  The  value  of  this  emulsion  when  applied 
by  improved  spraying  machinery  is  not  yet 
appreciated  as  it  will  be  when  it  becomes 
better  knowm.  Recent  experiments  show  that 
it  can  be  used  on  almost  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  without  injury  to  the  plants. 

In  reference  to  pyrethrum,  I  find  that  it  is 
most  satisfactory  when  used  for  insects  like 
the  Cabbage  Worm,  and  other  troublesome 
pests  of  that  nature.  But  its  influence  is  of 
short  duration  at  best,  and  much  depends 
upon  getting  a  fresh  and  unadulterated 
article. 

In  regard  to  underground  insects  nothing 
effectual  has  been  found  so  far.  except  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  napthaline.  But  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  kerosene 
emulsion  can  be  successfully  used  here,  and 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  satisfactory  meaus  of  destroying 
the  dreaded  Grape-vine  Phylloxera.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  various  insecticides  before  men¬ 
tioned,  I  should  have  said  that  all  six  of  the 
substances  to  be  used  above  ground  may  be 
used  in  liquid  form,  and  I  prefer  to  apply 
them  in  that  way.  The  chief  points  in  apply¬ 
ing  any  of  these  things,  should  be  cheapness, 
forcible  application,  minimum  quantity'.  To 
secure  these'ends  to  the  best  advantage,  I  have 
arranged  a  barrel  and  pump  attachment 
which  is  designed  to  be  connected  with  an 
ordinary'  w'agon  or  cart .  as  you  will  find  more 
fully  described  in  my  last  annual  Report.  I 
now  show  you  a  model  of  this  apparatus,  the 
operation  of  which  will  be  readily  apparent 
to  you.  A  rubber  hose  connects  the  barrel 
with  the  proximal  end  of  the  rod  to  which  one 
or  more  spraying  nozzles  are  attached.  The 
wagon  is  driven  through  the  orchard,  and 
while  one  boy  pumps,  a  second  person  walks 
along  audthrusts  the  nozzle  into  the  tree.throw- 
ingatine  mist  over  every  part  of  it, on  the  upper 
as  well  as  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves. 
A  simple  means  of  extending  the  reach  may 
be  secured  by  taking  a  bamboo  rod,  burning 
out  the  septa  with  a  red  hot  iron  and  then 
putting  a  rubber  tube  through  the  hole,  with 
a  nozzle  attached  to  the  upper  end.  The 
tubes  may  also  be  made  of  brass  and  in  sec¬ 
tions  with  nozzles  spraying  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  along  the  sides.  The  form  of  spray¬ 
ing  nozzle  which  1  have  found  most  conven¬ 
ient  not  ouly  for  this  purpose,  but  also  for 
spraying  on  the  under  side  of  low-growing 
plants  from  the  ground  up,  is  what  is  termed 
iu  my'  x-eports  the  “  Cyclone  Nozzle."  Nozzles 
of  this  sort  are  very  small  and  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  :  but  1  consider  them  very  effective. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  their  operation 
are,  that  the  liquid  is  forced  at  an  oblique 
angle  into  a  flattened  disk  so  that  it  is  made  to 
rotate  at  an  immense  velocity  and  is  forced 
out  into  a  spray,  which  is  easily  regulated  as 
to  amount  or  fineness,  through  a  central  ori¬ 
fice  on  one  side  of  the  disk.” 

As  before  remarked,  the  members  were 
much  interested  in  this  ingenious  little  nozzle 
which,  in  itself,  waslitUe  larger  than  a  lady’s 
thimble;  and  after  seeing  its  operation,  all 
were  will.ng  to  admit  its  entire  efficiency* 
and  also  that  Prof.  Riley  had  most  happily 
and  appropriately  designated  it  in  the  use  of 
the  term  “  cyclone.” 

In  conclusiou  the  Professor  said:  “These 
different  devices  have  been  perfected  under 
my  direction  iu  the  work  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  chiefly  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bairnard, 
one  of  my  assistants,  whose  time  for  the  past 
three  years  has  beeu  entirely  given  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  research  in  this  direction," 

Prof.  Riley  was  then  asked  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  where  these  several  appliances  could  be 
obtained  and  whether  they  were  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  replied:  They  are  Government 
property  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not  in 
the  market.  They  have  beeu  invented  and 
perfected  as  part  of  my  work  iu  ihe  Depart, 
ment,  and  hence  every  one  has  a  right  to  make 
them.  Full  descriptions  of  them  have  been, 
or  will  be,  published  in  the  Official  Reports. 
I  may  say  that  had  they  been  invented  by 
private  individuals  and  patented  they  would 
probably  before  this  have  attracted  more  at¬ 
tention,  and  beeu  placed  upon  the  market  by 
private  enterprise.” 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  address  of  this  distinguished  ento¬ 
mologist  was  listened  to  with  profound  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  Society,  which  at  once  tendered 
him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  regretted  that  the  Professor  had  uot 


written  out  his  address  so  that  it  might  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  records  of  the  Society,  hence  the 
publication  of  a  verbatim  report  of  it  in  the 
Rural  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  mem¬ 
bers  and  fruit  growers  in  general.  h.  h. 


THE  WEST  MICHIGAN  FAIR. 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 


The  fifth  annual  fair  of  the  West  Michigan 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association  was 
held  at  Grand  Rapids  between  September  25th 
and  29th. 

The  weather  was  cool,  bracing  and  delight¬ 
ful,  except  a  little  sprinkle  on  Friday  fore¬ 
noon.  The  attendance  was  immense,  and  the 
countenances  of  the  officers  plainly  showed 
that  the  fair  was  a  financial  success.  The 
show  of  live  stock  was  very  large  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  department  except  in  the  class 
of  medium-wooled  sheep,  and  here  it  was  very 
meager  indeed,  there  being  only  one  entry  of 
Shropsbires  and  two  of  South  Downs.  The 
Merino  display  was  immense — the  specimen 
of  greasy,  wrinkled  and  dirty  bucks  with  the 
last  fleeces  shorn  from  them,  were  numerous- 
It  was  claimed  that  some  of  the  fleeces 
weighed  20  pounds  apiece,  and  that  some 
weighed  over  40  pounds;  but  I  examined 
them  quite  closely,  and  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering  that  sensible,  shrewd  American  breed¬ 
ers  should  so  pride  themselves  on  growing  a 
fleece  weighing  20  pounds,  which,  if  well 
cleaned,  would  probably  yield  not  over  six  or 
seven  pounds. 

Agricultural  machinery  was  out  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities.  T’here  was  a  machine 
for  everything — from  clearing  the  land  of 
stumps  and  working  up  the  trees  into  lum¬ 
ber,  to  harvesting  all  kinds  of  crops,  from 
wheat  to  potatoes,  and  thrashing  and  fitting 
crops  for  market,  and  for  grinding  the  grains 
to  flour  and  feed.  It  is  really  surprising  what 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  While  time  and  space  will  not 
permit  a  description  of  each,  I  will  simply  say 
that  uot  less  than  five  acres  were  thickly  cov¬ 
ered.  The  exhibit  included  everything  from 
the  old  wooden  plow  of  1783.  with  its  hammer¬ 
ed  share  and  strips  of  band  iron  nailed  on  the 
mold-board,  to  the  modern  chilled  iron  and 
steel  plows,  whose  mold-boards  would  make 
good  substitutes  for  a  looking  glass.  There 
were  walking  plows  and  riding  plows,  single 
plows  and  gang  plows,  plows  little  and  big, 
plain  and  compound.  The  man  who  could 
not  find  on  this  ground  a  plow  suited  to  his 
wants,  and  one  with  which  he  could  do  good 
work,  must  simply  be  no  plowman.  One  plow 
was  worthy  of  special  mention  from  the  fact 
that  it  contained  new  features.  These  consisted 
of  a  skeleton  beam  made  of  steel  strips  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  be  strong  and  light  and  to  admit 
of  using  a  large  wheel,  a  foot  or  more  in  di¬ 
ameter,  attached  to  a  lever  convenient  to  the 
driver,  with  which,  as  he  passed  along,  he 
could  regulate  the  depth  of  furrow  without 
stopping  the  team.  He  could  also  throw  the 
plow  entirely  out  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  furrows  to  turn  round,  or  in  case  the  plow- 
jumped  out  of  the  furrow',  owing  to 
making  a  balk,  he  could  instantly  put  the 
weight  of  the  plow  on  the  wheels  w  hile  pull¬ 
ing  it  back.  This  is  a  very  desirable  improve¬ 
ment,  as  it  enables  boys  and  light  plowmen  to 
easily  handle  the  plow,  and  it  also  keeps  the 
whifflletrees  up  off  the  ground  and  away  from 
the  horses'  heels  while  turning  corners,  and 
moreover,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
throwing  the  plow  over  on  its  side,  and  thus 
endangering  the  breaking  of  the  mold-board. 

The  show  of  fruits  for  this  “  off "  year  was 
extremely  good— the  best  I  have  met  any¬ 
where,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  very  good 
quality ;  but  that  this  is  any  indication  that 
W est  Michigan  has  a  good  fruit  crop  must  not 
be  concluded.  Mr.  Brown,  after  show  ing  me 
the  exhibit  of  the  Berrien  Co.  Horticultural 
Society,  which  wife  extremely  fine,  ou  my  re¬ 
marking  that  they  must  be  very  fortuuate  to 
have  such  a  fruit  crop  this  year,  said.  “  Not 
so  fortunate  as  you  may  think :  for.these  are  all 
we  have,  I  must  even  save  these  specimens 
and  take  them  back  for  our  own  fair  next 
w'eek,  for  we  can  get  no  others."  Grand 
Traverse  region  also  made  a  fine  showing  of 
apples  and  peaches,  their  early  Crawford  is 
are  now  just  iu  their  prime  and  are  bringing 
fabulous  prices  for  Chicago  and  other  markets. 

In  farm  produce  the  exhibit  was  only  fair, 
hardly  good  enough  for  so  great,  rich  and 
prosperous  a  country  as  Western  Michigan. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  grapes  and  the 
green  condition  of  those  exhibited  showed  that 
this  is  not  a  grape  year  for  Michigan,  and  un¬ 
less  there  is  much  more  warm  weather,  this 
usually  very  profitable  crop  for  Michigan 
must  be  almost  a  total  failure.  Among  the 
grapes  shown,  some  fine  bunches  of  the 
Niagara,  grown  at  Grand  Rapids,  by  their 
fine  size  and  rich  bloom  and  almost  perfectly 
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ripened  condition,  went  far  to  prove  that  this 
variety  is  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil 
of  Western  Michigan. 

I  wish  I  might  stop  just  here  with  only 
words  of  commendation  of  this  fair;  but  com. 
mon  fairness  and  decency  alike  forbids.  On 
the  grounds,  and  liscensed  by  its  officers,  were 
fakirs,  fortune  tellers,  hucksters,  peddlers  of 
cheap  brass  jewelry,  organ  grinders,  beggars, 
cheap,  low  demoralizing  shows  without  num¬ 
ber,  beer  sellers  innumerable,  and  in  nearly 
all  their  places  1  was  informed  any  kind  of 
strong  drink  could  be  easily  obtained.  Worse 
a  hundred  times  than  any  of  these  methods 
of  fleecing  and  corrupting  the  public,  more 
than  a  score  of  gamblers  of  different  soils 
were  licensed  by  the  society  and  protected  by 
its  officers.  There  was  a  wheel  of  fortune  for 
the  presence  of  which  the  society  received  a 
fee  of  £800,  and  other  swindling  devices 
all  the  way  down  through  every  grade,  to 
the  boy  with  effigies  at  which  he  solicited  the 
1>oys  to  throw  balls  to  wiu  cigars.  Three-card 
monte,  thimble  rigging,  fortune  pointing, 
w-ere  in  every  coiner  and  by  every  hall.  In 
fact,  in  Poultry  Hall  (so  named  because  the 
youth  got  plucked,  I  suppose),  at  both  ends, 
taking  up  nearly  the  whole  passage-way,  w  as 
a  show-case  filled  with  cheap,  showy  articles, 
and  all  visitors  were  loudly  solicited  to 
buy  a  chance  to  draw  one  of  these, 
by  paying  four  or  five  times  what  the  things, 
on  an  average,  cost.  This  was  not  by  any 
means  the  worst,  for  one  of  the  halls  owned 
by  the  society  itself,  was  actually  occupied  as 
a  low  dance  house  where  painted  and  gaudily 
attired  females  were  soliciting  the  young  men 
to  dance  with  them.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  officers  of  the  V\  esfc  Michigan  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Society  are  so  avaricious  and 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency,  or  so  heedless 
of  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Michigan,  that  for  a  few  dollars  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  such  games  and  such  shows 
they  are  willing  to  sell  the  privilege  of  de¬ 
bauching  the  youth  of  both  sexes?  Are  not 
these  officers  fathers  or  brothers,  and  can 
they  not  see  what  a  fearful  responsibility  they 
assume  by  doiug  these  things  ?  Even  if  these 
men  are  so  lost  to  decency  as  to  be  willing  to 
reduce  their  fairs  to  so  low  a  level,  then  have 
the  law  officers  of  Kent  County  no  desire  to 
see  the  laws  of  Michigan  enforced  and  Michi¬ 
gan  children  protected?  Or  was  the  story  that 
was  so  cuiTent  among  reporters,  only  too  true 
— that  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  had  been 
bought  up  by  the  gift  of  a  few  free  passes  to 
the  fair,  and  would  not  do  their  plain  duty? 

I  am  glad  this  is  the  last  year  the  present 
rganization  has  a  lease  for  the  Kent  County 
Agricultural  Society’s  Grounds,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  honest  people  of  Kent  County,  if  they 
are  not  already  members  of  the  society,  will 
become  such,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
secure  the  right  to  prevent  the  leasing  of 
these  beautiful  grounds  to  any  organization 
that  has  so  little  moral  decency  as  to  permit 
such  practices  as  have  been  allow'ed  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  past  three  years.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilization  and  especially  so  to  the  en 
lightenmeut  of  Western  Michigan,  that  such 
things  should  be  permitted.  Fail's  should  be 
educational  and  elevating,  and  not  demoral¬ 
izing  in  their  effects.  j.  s.  w. 

- - 

THE  GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 

For  the  twenty-third  time  annually,  the 
gates  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  Grounds  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  September  30th 
and  the  fair  continued  until  October  "th.  The 
Fair  Association  has  made  several  valuable 
improvements  in  the  way  of  sheltered  gates 
and  car  depots,  and  otherwise  beautified  the 
entrances  to  the  grounds  since  last  year.  Rain 
on  September  30 1  h  and  October  1st  caused  a 
sea  of  mud  on  the  2nd  which  the  warm  sun 
soon  dried  up,  and  on  the  3rd  there  were  at 
least  50,000  people  on  the  grounds;  but  on 
Thursday — St.  Louis  Day,  as  it  is  always  called 
— when  100,000  people  are  expected  to  visit  the 
grounds,  rain  fell  early  in  the  morning  and 
continued  all  day,  cutting  down  the  receipts 
fully  £20,000,  aud  damping  the  ardor  of  both 
visitors  and  exhibitor.  The  loss,  however, 
was  partially  made  up  by  good  attendances  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  This  is  the  fust  time 
in  ten  years  that  this  fair  has  suffered  by  bad 
weather.  Exhibitors  were  all  ready  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  and  everything  was  in  place 
early. 

The  Agricultural  Implement  Depart¬ 
ment  was,  as  usual,  the  most  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  fair,  containing,  as  it  did,  the 
largest  and  finest  exhibit  of  machinery  ever 
made  in  this  country.  Implements  are  shown 
here  suitable  for  all  sections,  and  by  manufac¬ 
ture!  s  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
principal  dealers  have  fine  buildings  in  which 
they  show  the  goods  they  handle  for  man  ufac- 
turers.  Many  large  manufacturers,  also,  have 
handsome  buildings  of  their  o«u;  uud  the 
gl'ouijrtfifH'pjiftd  tiie*a  structure*  are  enured 


by  exhibits  of  larger  machinery  and  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  smaller  dealers  who  have  not  as  yet 
erected  buildings.  Here  can  be  seen  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
who  come  hither  annually  to  make  their  Fall 
contracts  and  get  agencies  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  localities.  I  saw  a  number  of  large  buyers 
from  California,  Oregon  and  even  as  far  off  as 
Mexico.  The  show  of  cotton  and  sugar 
machinery  added  to  the  large  show  of  thrash¬ 
ing  engines,  separators,  clover-bullers,  hay 
presses,  etc  ,  all  in  full  operation  in  the  field, 
made  n  graui  sight,  and  a  close  inspection 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  inven¬ 
tive  power  of  American  genius  could  go  no 
further;  but  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of 
newly  invented  devices,  and  the  fanner  will 
soon  find  that  machinery  on  the  great  Western 
farms  will  nearly  do  away  with  manual  labor 
— certainly,  with  all  the  very  heavy  part,  of  it. 

In  Dairy  Hall  I  saw  the  finest  show  of 
dairy  goods — cheese,  butter,  etc.— that  I  have 
seen  at  a  Western  fair  this  year,  but  all  the 
products  came  from  other  States.  W isconsin, 
Iowa  and  Illinois  are  all  bidding  for  the  trade 
of  this  great  State  in  this  line,  and  there  is  no 
home  competition.  The  large  display  of  dairy 
implements  showed  that  the  implement  men 
were  ready  to  instruct  the  farmers  and  show 
them  the  most  improved  appliances  for  the 
dairy  and  creamery,  seeking  in  return  only 
an  enlargement  of  the  market  for  their  goods, 
and  the  consequent  profits  for  themselves. 
Our  old  frieud  Curtis,  of  Cornish  &  Curtis, 
feels  proud  at  receiving  the  gold  medal  of  the 
association  for  his  display  of  rectangular  and 
other  churns.  He  says  the  people  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  can  make 
good  butter  and  cheese  just  as  well  as  let 
the  other  States  make  it  for  them.  Fargo's 
June  Butter  Color  was  awarded  first  pre¬ 
mium.  Hamy  &  Campbell  showed  a  new 
creamer  and  a  cream-gathering  can.  These  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  mode  of  setting  and  gathering 
cream,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  of  which  I  will  have  more  to  say 
later.  The  Danish  Western  Centrifugal  Milk 
Separator  was  shown  in  full  operation.  Al¬ 
most  ail  of  our  large  dairy  implement  manu¬ 
facturers  were  represented  here,  making  m 
all  a  handsome  and  very  instructive  display. 

Horticultural  Hall  was  fairly  filled ;  the 
show  of  vegetables  was  very  large  and  line — 
the  best  by  far  to  be  seen  at  any  fair  1  have 
visited  this  season.  There  is  a  very  large 
German  element  around  St.  Louis  and  they 
believe  in  showing  wbat,  they  can  do  at  the  fail’s ; 
in  this  they  shame  the  natives.  The  show  of 
grapes  was  small  and  in  poor  condition — too 
ripe.  This  fair  is  too  late  for  a  good  show  of 
grapes,  as  all  grown  in  this  vicinity  ripen 
early,  j  be  Prentiss,  however,  from  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  some  grown  near  here  made  a 
good  showing.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
demand  here  for  a  good  table  grape,  one  that 
will  ripen  about  September  15th  or  later. 
Of  apples  aud  pears  there  was  an  excellent 
display.  Colorado  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
grains  and  vegetables  in  the  center  of  the  hall. 
Among  them  was  the  Paradise  Triple-headed 
Wheat  grown  at  Loveland,  Col.,  which  is 
claimed  to  have  yielded  (10  bushels  to  the  acre; 
also  Blount’s  Ho  10  Wheat  that,  took  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  premium,  yielding  this 
year  56  busuels  to  tlie  acre,  there  being  65 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  growth  of  potatoes 
in  Colorado  is  enormous.  Specimens  aver 
aging  two  or  three  pounds  each  filled  many 
baskets. 

The  Floral  Show  was  about  the  same  as 
usual.  One  building  was  filled  with  rare  exot¬ 
ics  and  shrubs  neatly  aud  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  only  show  of  cut  flowers  that 
amounted  to  anything  was  made  in  another 
building  by  James  Vick,  who  duplicated  his 
excellent  exhibit  at  Rochester.  The  associa¬ 
tion,  however,  failed  to  appreciate  the  cost 
and  excellence  of  his  exhibit,  giving  him  a 
very  poor  position  in  a  dark  aisle,  bo  that  the 
display  made  was  much  less  handsome  than 
could  have  been  produced,  under  more  favoi- 
able  circumstances,  by  the  beautiful  flowers 
shown. 

The  Live  Stock  Show’  was  not  up  to  my 
expectations.  This  society  is  very  liberal  with 
its  premiums  and  these  should  bring  out  larger 
exhibits.  The  Short-horns  numbered  64  head, 
embracing  three  old  aud  four  young  herds, 
including  the  fine  herds  of  J,  H.  Potts  &  Sous, 
Thomas  Wilhoit  aud  Henry  Sodouslcy.  All 
were  in  prime  beef  condition,  as  no  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  the  boasted  dairy  quali¬ 
fications  of  this  breed.  Messrs.  Potts  &  Suns 
carried  off  both  the  old  and  young  herd  pre¬ 
miums  in  this  class.  There  were  36  Here- 
fords,  including  the  very  fine  herds  of  the 
W  yoming  Hereford  Association  that  carried 
off  both  the  old  and  young  herd  premiums 
and  all  the  sweepstakes.  The  Holsteins 
numbered  59  aud  made  an  excellent 
showing.  They  embraced  the  fine  herd 
of  the  UnadiJlft  Valley  Associfi^jofi,  and  that 
of  R.  S,  Stevens,  both  frpni  New  York; 
•f.  w.  Stillwell  ft  Co'sherfi  freii)  phif>l  John 
4;  herd  from  111,,  and  tji*  bipj  pi 


Thos.  B.  Wales,  Jr.  of  Iowa.  In  the  latter 
herd  w  as  the  cowr  “  Mercedes,”  with  the 
champion  record  mentioned  in  the  Fair  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural.  Thos.  B.  Wales,  Jr- 
carried  off  the 'premium  for  the  best  old  herd 
and  the  Unadilla  Valley  Association  that  for 
the  best,  youug  herd.  Ayrshires  made  a  finer 
show  at  this  fair  than  at,  auy  I  have  seen  in 
the  West.  They  seem  to  be  better  appreciated 
here  than  elsewhere.  The  total  entries 
numbered  41.  The  old  herd  premium  was 
carried  off  by  Ormistou  &  Jardine  with  their 
fine  Newr  York  herd,  and  the  young  herd  pre¬ 
mium  by'  Win.  Fairweatlicr,  of  Pa.  The  en¬ 
tries  in  the  Jersey  class  were  very  numerous, 
but  only  about  8u  filled.  The  old  herd  premium 
was  a  w  arded  toK.  W.  Douglass,  of  Mo.  ,and  tho 
young  herd  premium  to  R.  R.  Foster,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Devons  numbered  46,  and  were 
in  fine  condition.  They  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  seemed  to  be  a  very  popular 
breed  south  of  here.  Fine  herds  were  shown 
by  Younger  &  Whitmore,  of  Ill.;  Irving 
Y'ork,  of  Ohio;  Robert  H.  Hume,  of  Mo.,  aud 
N.  B.  Choate,  of  Iowa.  The  exhibit  of  Polled 
Angus-Aberdeen  cattle  grows  larger  and 
finer  y'ear  after  year  at,  this  exhibition.  This 
year  there  were  four  herds  embracing  .31  head. 
These  consisted  of  Harvey’s  fine  Nebraska 
herd,  aud  the  herds  of  Gudgett  &  Simpson 
from  Mo„  and  Andersob  &  Findlay  from  Ill. 

The  cattle  are  shown,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
ampitheatre,  which  is  an  immense  struc- 
i  ture  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  50,000,  This 
attacts  most  of  the  visitors,  and  the  cattle  men 
have  a  better  chance  here  of  sbowiug  their 
animals  to  all,  than  at  any  other  lair  in  the 
country.  This  year  on  account  of  the  rain 
and  mud,  several  classes  had  to  be  shown  out¬ 
side  in  an  improvised  ring.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  here  in  reference  to  the 
decisions  of  the  judges,  especially  among  the 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle.  This  subject  should 
be  more  thoroughly  looked  into  aud  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  judges  at  the  important  fairs 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  uoue  but 
men  who  are  well  posted  ou  the  breeds  ou 
which  they  are  to  pass  judgment,  should  re¬ 
ceive  appointments,  aud  then  these  should  lie 
well  paid  for  their  services. 

The  Horse  Department  is  alwrays  a  fine 
feature  of  this  show’,  saddle  and  carriage 
horses  taking  the  lead.  There  was  also  a  fine 
display  of  heavy'  draft  horses,  but  not  as  large 
as  usual. 

The  Sheep  Show  w’as  not  as  good  as  that 
a  year  ago.  The  long-wools  were  about  as 
numerous  as  usual  aud  some  very'  fine  flocks 
were  shown,  but  for  some  reason  the  Merino 
exhibit  was  confined  to  a  few  flocks. 

The  Swine  Show  was  about  an  average  in 
quantity,  but  very  superior  in  quality. 

One  groat  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day,  Monday,  On  that  day  all  the 
schoolchildren  are  admitted  free ;  aud  the  way 
they  scampered  around  and  had  a  good  time 
in  the  mud  ’’was  a  caution.”  On  Children’s 
Day  all  the  ponies  and  donkeys  are  shown  in 
the  ring  for  tlie  amusement  of  the  little  ones; 
but,  woe  to  the  exhibitor  who  leaves  his  cir¬ 
culars  around  loose  ou  this  day;  the  rule  is 
that  circulars  are  free,  and  the  children  help 
themselves  liberally.  The  thanks  of  your 
correspondent  are  due  to  Secretary  Wade  for 
many  favors.  w.  h.  k. 

FAIR  NOTES. 

A  little  too  much  rain  aud  mud.  The  Rural 
Tent  was  about  drowned  out. 

Prof.  Tracy,  Prof.  Sanborn  and  many  others 
of  the  Rural’s  friends  visited  the  Rural 
Headquarters  on  the  grounds. 

The  beef  interest  will  get  into  the  judges’ 
stand  whenever  dairy  cattle  are  being  judged 
out  West.  Why? 

— 

HEREFORDS3  AND  POLLED  ANGUS  AT 

THE  CHICAGO  FAIR. 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  day  for  the 
Hereford  breeders  w  hen  the  decision  of  the 
committee  was  made  known  that  the  White 
Faces  had  drawn  the  grand  prize  of  £500, 
awarded  as  the  sweepstakes  premium  to  the 
best  held  of  the  beef  breeds.  Aud  hardly 
less  could  have  been  their  satisfaction  when 
it  became  known  to  them  previously  thut 
the  Short-horn  men  had  (in  their  view)  prac¬ 
tically  given  up  the  contest,  by  failing  to  send 
to  Chicago  but  three  representatives  among 
the  filty  superior  herds  in  the  State  and  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  The  total  reported  en¬ 
tries  of  Short-horns  wore  about  fifty, and  they 
were  all  high-bred,  f I l ’St-class  animals;  but 
tlih  Herefurds  outnumbered  them  two  to 
one,  and  were  the  choicest  selections  both 
from  home  and  abroad  that,  could  beobtaiued 
by  skillful  breeding  und  feeding  und  the  lavish 
use  of  monuy.  It  is  now  known  thut  the 
Bbort-Jiorp  men,  as  a  body,  opposed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  bolding  l bp  Illinois  Buffo  Fair  at  Uhl- 
cajfoi  bfit  levy  suapepti’d,  at  fiiauy  do  noW| 


that  fear  of  open  competition  with  the  Here- 
fords,  on  neutral  ground,  may  have  been  the 
motive  of  tho  opposition.  At  any  rate,  the 
Herefords  have  w’on,  after  a  short  but  bitter 
contest,  and  having  attained  great,  popularity 
aud  prominence,  I  will  proceed  to  give  some 
of  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  first  aud  foremost  is  their  superior 
adaptability  as  crosses  for  the  half-wild  cat, 
tie  of  the  Plains,  on  account  of  their  nnequaled 
grazing  qualities  and  hardy  constitutions, 
which  have  not  been  undermined  by  too  high 
feeding, and  breeding  to  inferior  sires  and  dams 
Another  cause  for  the  surprising  advance  of 
the  White  Faces  in  public  favor,  aud  one  that 
grows  out  of  the  first,  is  the  present  high, 
and  even  w  hat  seems  to  be,  the  extravagant 
prices  asked  and  paid  for  them.  For  example, 
$50  are  a  good  price  for  a  Short-horn  bull 
calf  of  stainless  pedigree  at  wreaning  time; 
but  a  grade  Hereford  sells  quiekly  for  the 
same  money,  and  a  registered  one  for  six  times 
these  figures,  such  is  the  demand  for  top 
crosses  in  the  Far  West.  Looking  at  the  Here¬ 
fords  as  they  now  appear  at  the  fail’s,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  same  danger  ahead  threaten¬ 
ing  them,  upon  which  the  Short-horn  men 
have  been,  if  not  wrecked,  at  least  da maged 
in  a  serious  manner,  aud  that  is,  feeding  to 
excess  and  breeding  to  inferior  individuals. 

W  hile  a  good  Short-horn  aud  even  a  first- 
class  one,  like  a  blooded  horse,  may  be  of  auy 
color,  the  true-bred  Hereford  sticks  to  bis 
colors  to  tbe  latest  generation,  a  white  face,  a 
line  back  and  white  belly  beiug  nearly  as 
universal  as  t  he  dark  or  light  ebestuut  of  the 
body  color,  or  the  entire  uniform  red  of 
the  Devon. 

But  if  the  Hereford  sticks  to  his  colors, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  Polled  Angus,  a  spot¬ 
less,  uniform,  shining  black  enveloping  him 
w'holly  ?  He  is  evidently  soon  to  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  among  the  beef  breeds,  and  sooner 
or  later  may  w’in  as  decided  a  victory  over 
the  Herefords  as  the  latter  have  over  tlie 
Short-horus  Those  of  us  who  in  Illinois  w  ithin 
the  last  20  \  ears,  have  seen  the  rise  and  de¬ 
cline  of  Durham  cattle  and  the  Berkshire  hog, 
or  at  least,  have  seen  honors  awarded  to  others 
which  formerly  were  supposed  to  belong  to 
them  for  all  time,  are  prepared  for  almost 
anything.  They  remember  how  contempt¬ 
uously  the  Jersey  was  spoken  of  twenty- 
years  ago;  they  recall  the  scorn  with  which 
the  Thoroughbred  Horse  men  treated  the  fii  st, 
exhibitors  of  the  draft  herds,  and,  later,  they' 
have  w  itnessed  the  contest  betw  een  the  Here¬ 
fords  and  the  Short-horns,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  prepared  for  anything  that  may  happen. 
But  certainly,  though  few  in  numbers,  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  neat  stock  line  so  well  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  distinct,  high-bred  aud  ancient 
race,  as  the  black  Polled  Angus  herd  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  intelli¬ 
gent  observers  that  they  are  to  be  the  beef 
breed  for  the  mountains  and  cold  climate  of 
the  Northwest,  the  Herefords  taking  the  Plains 
and  still  holding  equal  blit  divided  empire 
with  the  Short-horus  ou  the  prairies  of  the 
corn  aud  cattle  .States.  Here  for  a  long  time 
forward  will  lie  fed  aud  bred  the  choicest 
specimens  of  each  breed,  and  here  the  de¬ 
mand  for  export  cattle  will  find  the  largest 
aud  best  supply. 

Having  won  so  conspicuously’  at  the  State 
Fair,  it  behooves  the  Heieloid  nun  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  in  force,  and 
carry  off  for  a  third,  as  they  have  for  a  first 
and  second  time,  the  honors,  among  others 
scarcely  less  valuable,  belougiug  to  the  prizes 
for  the  best  show  of  dressed  beef.  Ou  this 
occasion  representatives  of  the  full-blood 
Short-horus  will  not  be  absent,  and  Mr. 
Gillette,  the  suceesful  champion  of  the  grades, 
has  too  much  both  of  courage  and  audacity  to 
be  deterred  from  competition  by  the  fear  of 
any  consequerce  of  defeat  or  victory.  Under 
these  circumstances,  tbe  coming  Fat  Stock 
Show  even  more  than  tho  last  one,  is  likely’ 
to  be  the  leadiug  agricultural  event  of  the 
year  and  season. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  umong  other  advanced 
ideas  which  may  have  seized  the  exhibitors, 
they  will  not  refuse  the  representative  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  whoever  he  may  be, 
as  they  did  last  year,  tho  opportunity'  of  hav¬ 
ing  photographs  of  prize  animals  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  engravings  which 
w  ill  be  a  valuable  part  of  u  permanent  record 
of  the  progress  of  one  of  the  greatest  indus¬ 
tries  of  tho  times.  b.  f.  j. 


THE  DANBURY  (CONN.)  FAIR. 

(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  15th  annual  fair  aud  cattle  show  of  the 
Danbury  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Dan 
buryr,  Conn.,  from  October  1st  to  6th  inclusive. 

This  society  has  been  self-sustaining  since 
its  organization,  aud  this  last  exhibition 
eclipsed  those  of  former  years,  The  atteu 
dunce  was  greater  than  ever  before,  und  tho 
display  ip  the  different  classes  was  excellent, 
Ou  Tuesday,  owing  io  the  iuclt  jin  ocy  of  the 
WeaVhri'i.fM’ifiM'K  baft  flpJW  If)  * fU (I  mreegifig 
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the  exhibits.  Wednesday  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  making  of  entries,  and  on  Thursday 
morning  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
big  day.  People  came  on  the  grounds  early 
in  the  morning  from  all  parts;  excursion 
trains  came  from  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  by  two  o’clock  14,000  people  were 
on  the  grounds.  On  Friday  about  13,000  peo¬ 
ple  came.  The  fair  was  successful  financially. 
Twenty-five  cents  was  the  charge  of  admit¬ 
tance  for  adults,  and  fifteen  cents  for  children. 
The  society  gives  87,000  in  premiums,  and, 
judging  from  the  large  number  of  gamblers, 
fakirs,  etc.,  who  come  to  this  fair  and  paj'  for 
the  privilege  of  insidiously  attacking  and  vic¬ 
timizing  the  visitors,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  society  could  well  afford 
to  give  that  amount.  Betting  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  race  track.  I  was  given  to 
undei-stand  that  $50  were  paid  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  selling  pools.  Never  before  did  I  see 
such  large  uumbers  of  gamblers  at  a  county 
fair.  Side-shows,  men  with  lung  testers,  gal¬ 
vanic  batteries,  lifting  machines,  dilapidated 
shooting  galleries,  and  all  sorts  of  chance 
games  to  catch  and  fleece  the  unwary  were  m 
full  blast — a  veritable  gamblers’  paradise. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  the 
bench  show  of  dogs,  but  the  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  were  scattered  promiscuously  ou  the 
grounds  and  in  tents.  If  an  adequate  tent  or 
building  were  given  up  to  this  department  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  cattle  department  the  Holsteins  were 
out  in  force.  This  breed  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
favor  in  the  Eastern  States.  H.  O.  Waruer, 
New  Milford,  showed  16  head,  prominent 
among  which  were  the  cows  “Laura”  520, 
six  years  old;  “Fostoria”  525,  six  years  old, 
and  the  bulls,  “Prince  of  Fairview”  1138,  one 
year  old;  “Mamix"  1139,  one  year  old,  and 
the  bull  calf  “Ben”  sired  by  Mountain  Boy. 
dam  Druyf  3d.  S.  L.  Warner  &  Son,  New 
Milford,  came  next  with  12  head.  H.  T, 
Nichols,  Newtown,  also  showed  four  head  of 
imported  cattle. 

The  Jerseys  were  outnumbered  by  the 
Holsteins,  but  there  were  fine  herds  of  that 
handsome  breed.  W.  D  Black.  New  Milford, 
exhibited  his  Hickory  Hearth  herd  comprising 
20  head. 

On  Thursday  13S  yoke  of  oxen  were  sliowu 
in  line,  drawing  a  decorated  cart.  In  sheep 
and  swine  the  exhibit  was  poor.  The  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  locality  do  not  breed  either  to  any 
extent.  The  poultry  show  was  good,  the 
Danbury  Poultry  Co.  rnakiug  a  creditable 
display  in  this  class. 

The  di.spluy  of  fruits  was  the  best  I  ever 
saw  at  a  fair  of  like  size;  and,  although  the 
largest  exhibitors  were  from  other  States,  the 
friit  showu  by  Connecticut  fanners  gave 
every  indication  that  the  fruit  crop  in  this 
State  was  uot  a  failure,  as  in  the  sun  oimd- 
ing  States.  Apples,  pears  and  grapes  were 
shown  in  abundance.  L.  V.  Pierce,  Johnson- 
ville,  bad  50  varieties  of  grapes,  prominent 
among  which  were  the  Montgomery,  a  pala¬ 
table  white  grape,  also  the  Prentiss  and 
Wyoming  Red.  Chas.  J.  Copley,  Stapleton, 
showed  40  varieties,  mostly  seedlings  T.  G. 
Force,  Newburgh,  had  30  varieties  of  grapes, 
55  of  pears  and  80  of  apples.  A-  J.  Caywood 
&  Son,  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  showed  eight  varie¬ 
ties,  including  the  Duchess,  Poughkeepsie 
Red  and  Ulster  Prolific,  and  also  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Stevens’s  Rareripe  peach.  0.  H. 
Penny  had  a  tree  of  Kieffer’s  Hybrid  on  ex¬ 
hibition;  it  was  two  years  old  and  had  eight 
large  pears  on  it.  Originally  it  bore  13,  but 
during  a  lute  storm  four  were  blown  off. 

In  vegetables  the  show  was  large;  of  pota¬ 
toes  especially  there  was  a  fine  display. 

The  agricultural  implement  show  was  not 
large.  Prominent  among  the  exhibitors  was 
the  Columbia  Plow  Co.,  Copake,  N,  Y.  Nash 
&  Bro.,  showed  the  Acme  Harrow;  Bradley 
&  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  showed  their  mowers, 
reapers  aud  road  carts.  If  the  society  would 
give  more  attention  to  this  department,  placing 
all  the  exhibits  together,  these  would  bo 
greater  iu  number  and  more  attractive  than 
before.  j.  e.  s. 


Domestic  Ccononu') 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

None  are  so  unaffected,  so  childlike,  so  hum¬ 
ble  as  the  truly  great. 

Give  your  children  an  allowance  each  week 
or  month  for  spending  money.  Let  them 
know  that  they  can  have  that  much  and  no 
more — no  m« ttor  how  pressing  the  n eed .  1 1  will 
teach  them  lessons  of  prudence  and  economy. 

Old  yeast  cakes  may  be  improved  as  follows: 
Put  two  or  three,  the  usual  number,  into  a 
cup  of  just  warm  water  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
hops  tied  up  in  a  thin  cloth,  Lot  stand  ini 
hour,  take  out  hops  aqtj  set  sponge 

Teaoh  your  children  when  talking  to  a  per* 
to  torn  and  tool*  tyiiq  sqqarfljy  Jn  ttya  av^  ; 


instead  of  looking  and  talking  at  the  ceiling, 
th“  floor,  in  fact  at  anything  but  the  person 
addressed. 

Young  girls,  don’t  allow  yourselves  to  fall 
into  untidy  habits.  If  you  have  not  an  inher¬ 
ent  love  of  cleanliness,  cultivate  it.  If  you 
have  but  three  calico  frocks,  you  can  be  as 
neat  as  if  your  wardrobe  boasted  of  silk  and 
satiu  gowns.  Years  ago  a  school  miss  remarked 
with  considerable  emphasis  “  that  she  did  not 
consider  a  girl  who  did  not  bathe  every  morn¬ 
ing  fit  to  associate  with.”  At  the  time  we 
thought  our  friend  too  fastidious  aud  her 
language  much  too  strong.  Granting  that 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  the  remark  was  over¬ 
drawn,  we  beg  to  say  that  to  our  mind  there 
is  nothing  more  displeasiug  than  an  untidy 
woman,  old  or  young.  Hair  full  of  dust,  shoe- 
buttons  pinned  on,  nails  with  black  runs, 
clothes  ill-fitting,  basted  and  pinned,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  untidiness  that  a  per¬ 
son  will  fall  into  who  is  given  to  this  sort  of 
a  thing. 

TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  decoration  of  a  table  has  become  a 
very  important  part  of  the  dinner,  and  is 
admired  by  the  guests  in  proportion  to  its 
display  of  good  taste.  The  principal  beauty, 
next  to  delicate  napery  and  shining  silver  and 
glass,  is  of  course  iu  the  floral  designs,  which 
are  all  flat,  as  it  is  fashionable  as  well  as 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  see  your  “ vis-a-vis A 
late  fashion  is  to  use  flat,  wooden  boards  cut 
in  various  shapes,  with  an  elevated  edge  into 
which  is  placed  a  layer  of  green  moss,  some¬ 
times  underlined  by  fine  sand.  Into  this  are 
placed  tufts  of  small  fronded  ferns,  roses, 
fuchsias  and  other  blossoms.  1  u  seasons  when 
proem-able,  wild  flowers  and  grasses  have  a 
graceful  effect.  In  regard  to  table-cloths,  a 
thick  baize  should  be  placed  underneath,  to 
prevent  noise  and  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  table  linen.  Do  not  starch  the  napkins, 
and  only  very  little  the  table  cloth.  A  pot  of 
flowers  low-growing  aud  set  into  a  net-work 
of  wire,  or  wood  or  crochet  work,  to  conceal 
the  roughness  of  the  pot,  adds  to  the  appear¬ 
ance,  as  do  little  bouquets  at  tbe  side  of  each 
plate.  Put  as  many  knives,  and  forks  aud 
spoons  as  ara  necessary  for  the  different 
courses,  beside  the  plate,  the  spoons  beside  the 
knives.  Place  a  piece  of  bread  an  inch  thick, 
and  three  or  four  inches  long,  or  a  roll,  on 
the  top  of  each  napkin.  At  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  table  place  salt  aud  pepper  stands,  with 
fancy  spoons  for  serving.  The  dishes  used 
are  always  ornamental,  or  otherwise  to  a 
table,  and  glass  if  pretty  and  tasteful  is 
always  in  keeping.  The  water  pitchers  may 
as  well  be  haudsome  as  ugly,  since  they  are 
sold  as  cheaply,  and  cheese  plates,  jelly  dishes 
and  other  needed  articles  can  be  chosen  to 
add  to  the  effect.  A  crimson  mat  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  table  flanked  by  glass  eanals  filled  with 
flowers,  makes  an  ordinary  tea  table  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  is  by  these  little  added  charms  that 
one  can  decorate  the  plainest  table. 


QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

GRAPE  CATSUP. 

Please  give  directions  for  tbe  above. 

MRS  KATE  GREEN. 

Ans. — Six  pounds  of  grapes  after  they  are 
boiled  and  passed  through  the  sieve,  to  this 
mixture  add  three-and-a-half  pounds  of  white 
sugar,  a  pint  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  ground  cloves  and  cinnamon,  one  of  all¬ 
spice.  grated  nutmeg  and  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
of  black  pepper.  Boil  slowly  oue  hour.  Stir 
frequently  to  prevent  burning.  This  is  with 
some  a  favorite  condiment  and  much  liked 
with  cold  meats. 


Curly  locks,  curly  leeks,  wilt  thou  bo  nunc  ? 

Thou  shalt  not  wash  dishes,  nor  yet  feed  the  swine; 
But  sit  on  a  cushion,  and  sew  a  tine  seam,  ■H 
And  feed  upon  strawberries,  sugar,  and  crown. 


H  o  r*lor<P*  Add  l*lioiphnl6« 

A»  ft  Nprve  Food. 

Dp.  J.  W.  Smith,  Wellington  0,,  says;  M  In 
Impaired  iVffvouH  supply  l  have  Ukptj  jt  to  ad* 


gftuuttiuwmsi 


ilmpUmjettt*  &n&  2&achitt<ty. 


A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
(  olds  and  Coughs  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
ami  works  m  sure  n  cure  in  all  affections 
of  this  elites.  That  eminent  phvsieian, 
JTof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
school,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says:— 

"Medical  science  has  produced  no  other  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  so  good  ms  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  It  is  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  Juugs." 


The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  says: — 

"I  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  valuens  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  discuses  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  iu  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections." 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


Is  uot  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  hut  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered,  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  it  household  fn  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
Who  has  ever  given  it  it  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  hits  not  been  made 
well  bv  it. 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  lias, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Laruygitis, 
aud  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  tin-  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  betaken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
VYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 


CENTENNIAL 


FANNING  MILL. 


The  Dent 
mill  in  the 
■world.  1 1 
s  ep urates 
Oats,  Cookie 
and  all  foul 
stuff  from 
wheat.  It  is  t 
also  a  Per-  i 
feet  Cleaner 

of  Flax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im¬ 
provement 
over  other 
mills  is  that 

it  has  Two  Shoes.'  .  _ 

warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List.. 

S.  FwrwtAN  .C  SONS.  Marine,  AVis. 


Mount!  City  feed  Mill. 

Our  Latest  Invention,  the. 

Most  Rapid  Grinder 

EVER  M  ADE. 
We  make  the  only  corn 
and  cob  mill  with  Cast- Steel 
Grinders.  If  we  fall  to  fur¬ 
nish  proof  will  give  yon  a 
mill,  to  different  styles  and 
sizes.  The  only  mill  that 
sifts  the  meal. 

We  also  make  the  Cel  cheated  Big  Giant .  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO. 

Mention  this  paper.  St.  Louis.  >to. 


Lowest  prices  eTer  known 
on  Breech  Luader*. 
Ride*.  1  Revolver*. 

OUR  $15  SHOT-SUli 

I  at  greatly  reduced  pri  - . 
Send  stamp  for  our  New 
Illus.  Catalogue,  1S83-84. 
POWFt  I  fsov  mo  M.iD  Pt-wt  CINCINNATI. O. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO.. 

MA.VUFACTCrlERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design- material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day. 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


PRKPAltED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  bv  all  druggists. 


Free  to  Every  Farmer 

The  Union  Corn  Husker 

weight  in  gold  to  every  farmer  or  farmer's  buv  and  wc  now 
proihi-e  wnti  one  of  them  F HK K  to  u*»y  one  who 

waul*  It!  Ttoi*  Husker  coaxiais  of  =n  emilesb  wit  or  band 
entirely  Ltnurrlm*  the  h  ind,  and  provl/ti*d  with  x  spring  nu  the 
back  to  Keep  it  firmly  on  and  idftpt  It  to  ain  slccd  r.und.  In 
from  is  a  lucuiito  slid*  or  clasp,  provide  iriin  a  m*oK\rig- tooth, 
which  ov-ohp*  *he  hunk  iu  thu  ccnlvr  of  Lb*  tear,  usiawtly  strip¬ 
ping  \i  oft  Ufilden  have  receucd  T  wwlve  Dtpion»K>  ml  State 

Fair*,  aud  hai.j  Mm  OilliM  to  get  the  highest  tiv»*n!  wherever 
exhibited.  In*  coundenttv  x*a**rt»"i  that  a  un»u  can  do  twice  as 
tnnoh  work  with  thl»  Hu-ker  u  without  it.  I:  does  not  blister, 
cramp,  nr  the  haod  sore,  and  na  it  can  be  u»J  with  gloves 

or  omteiH.  »t  enahtwx  you  ts  1ni$l(  your  Oeru  iu  the  coldest 
weather  without  in/nu tunic Ktrry  fanner  and  T urmer'a  boy 
ought  to  have  Tint  I’mio  Cok*  iIlskick.  We  »'ll  tell  mu  bosr 
vou  ran  secure  HjVe>  0/  co«r  /  We  publish  a  verv  valujib  e  and 
111(4 ~*s ting  i»:iper  called  l'hn  fturul  Home  Journal,  each 
issuu  of  which  is  Booty  iltu*:ratr»i  and  comai  n*  elchi  large  pec *•«, 
82  columns,  devoted  u»  Agriculture,  Hon  imiluire.  Household 
Hint*.  Stories  and  Poems,  Ladles'  Faun  Work.  Health  Hints, 
lUsiHng  for  the  Young,  Wit  nod  Humor  the  News,  the  exposure 
of  Humbug*.  #to.,  r-t n,  u  U  a  paper  for  every  member  oi  the 
ftm'tlv.  mid  will  entertain  and  instruct  all.  $0  popular  nr.  I  uui 
rersaily  liked  la  Tilt  Ruxit.  fitmie  Joe  km  a  l  Uu.:  it  already  h:us 
a  turonlation  of  7»MXki .  for  next  year,  however,  we  are  very 
atixiouM  to  inttruxir  nur  Gtraohhoq  to  lOO.ikM.  ai<d  hohevlwg  that 
all  whom  wo  nan  induoo  In  lake  tne  paper  for  a  short  time  now 
vrl)|  f»r  -h>  well  pleased  With  St  that  they  will  her •  after  t**come 
regular  *n<t  permanent  Hlbacrlber*.  wo  now  make  the  follow iug 
»iu,»  1  w-'Uiad  TVo*  eo’tipt  0/  ©sUv  KlighteeH  f'viita 

in  f'lffiw  ON*  %nU  The  Kuini!  Home 

•foil  mat  Oil  /Of  Three  Mont  ha,  4».i  to  cirri/ 

' ' ber  ••  t  ■■  "  !  iiini  schJ  F ret*  ah» i  d-yvri»L  0/  the 

I  11  loti  Corn  Hunker*.  The  H  -krr>  which  will  lasr  all  retime 
amt  will  ho  very  valuable  \n  row  every  year  In  the  husking 
5ea>ou,  ,*u it*  v  *  o^lAj**/,  rvs  i  iA  glreq  ir*»*  a*  h  premium  with 
the  uaiier.  Svorr  wise  man  and  Imiy  will  Lake  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  .  It  HO  humbug  l  It  y*-*u  me  K'*l  and 

entirely  a, h*s  *r»2|  rfMWH  your  f*to»»ejr.  Five 

subveripllona  and  It  vs  UtiRkrn  will  he  sent  for  72  rents;  therefore 
by  gcicin.*  four  of  your  frioud*  «n  ht.  I  with  you,  you  wilt  secure 
your  owvi  f-p.  ts  to  our  rvIltbIMiy.  we  refer  to  nay  publisher 
in  New  York,  and  to  the  Commerofal  N^enoifs,  aa  w.«  ary  ah  old 
•  I  sod  wi*JI»k»nwu  huiitii,  Addrrs-*. 

F.  U.U  !'  !\>*  .  :*uh!Uhir.*d7  |*urh  Place,  Xcn  T ork. 


$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

J  ohu  nnd  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


D0YLEST0WN  HORSE  POWER 


With  vtther  regular  t ric-11  tn*  or  level i u.i  K.ba* 
the  s  inplest  utui  nw,  c:b>-ietu  governor  n.u.ic.  T  i  • 

I)o>  n-'t<>«  11  Juniui  Thresher  ami  Cleaner 

ha.s  up  superior.  Fur  Iliusi  raid  t  aia  •uineaUdresvt 
sole  manufacturer.  DANIEL  Ill  l.Sil  I/.EK, 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pm 


Monarch  and  Young  America. 


Corn  ami  Cob  Hills. 

Only  mills  mailo  with 
Cast  Cast  Stevl  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to 
any  In  use  for  all  mir- 
poses.  Itwill  grind  faster, 
run  easier  and  wear  Ioiik- 
er.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Also  Corn  Sbellers, 
Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars  and 
prices . 


Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGKICl  LTTHAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


CLARK’S  IMPROVED  ROOT  CUTTER. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED. 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Nearest,  Strouitem.  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
and  most  Perfect  Root  (’utter  iu  the  Market 

This  cutter  is  hullt  with  a  heav>  o»k  frame,  well 
bolted  together;  Is  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  finished 
handsomely  striped  and  ornamented  The  cutting 
apparatus  consists  of  wn/(-«n  sir.  I  Knii-e*.  gouge 
shaped',  so  arranged  on  a  w rough t  lron  -.haft  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure;  no  chance  of  becoming  loose  or 
breaking  fhe  root-sore  neatly  cm  iu  pieces  suitable 
tor  feeding  No  course  ungainly  pieces  are  left  by  this 
(.  utter.  A  boy  can  easily  cut  3S  to  10  bushels  per  hour 
so  easily  does  it  dolts  work. 

£*f“Dou’t  full  to  examine  It. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes;  designated  by 
numbers.*.  and  S. 

Nos,  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No  S  Is  the  Tower  Cutter  and  will  out  10U  bushels  per 
hour. 

Price,  Nn,  1  . $13.01) 

.  "  No  3 . $U.OO 

”  N0(  a  .  $23.0(1 

HIGGANUM  WTO.  CORPORATION. 

...  ,  Hlsshiifini,  ria  1’.  I  %.■ 

Yf  58  »»f |;  Bvatum  Mi)M- 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Matwuday,  Oct.  13, 1883. 

Id  the  “October”  elections  last  Tuesday,  the 
Ohio  Democrats  elected  Hoadly  as  Governor 
by  about  10,000  majority,  to  succeed  Foster, 
Republican,  and  gave  him  a  Democratic  leg¬ 
islature.  In  Iowa  the  Republicans  triumphed 
as  usual  by  a  large  but  decreased  majority, 
deeding  Sherman  Governor,  and  a  Republican 

legislature . . . . . 

Johnson,  the  six-year-old  pacer,  without  a 
break,  made  a  mile  in  2:10  at  the  Chicago 
Driving  Park  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  thus 
beating  the  record.  He  is  owned  by  C.  A. 
Mather,  a  banker  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  who  last 
Summer  paid  $10,000  for  a  half  interest  held 
in  Milwaukee;  $50,000  would  not  buy  him 

now........ . . . 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  which  invited 
some  300  guests,  most  of  them  from  Europe, 
to  witness  the  “driving  of  the  golden  spike,” 
that  indicated  the  completion  of  the  road,  is 
“in  a  fix."  The  European  guests  were  guar¬ 
anteed  their  expenses  from  the  moment  they 
left  home  until  their  return  to  it,  and  all  hav¬ 
ing  been  left  to  their  own  sweet  will  after  the 
driving  of  that  “golden  spike,”  many  of  them 
have  been  “seeing  the  sights,”  and  a  few  of 
them  “seeing  the  elephant”  since  then,  and 
some  of  thorn  are  still  lingering  here,  while 
“every  man  Jack”  of  them  has  charged  all 
“expenses”  to  Mr.  Yillard,  President  of  the 
road, who  was  fool  enough  to  invite  thorn.  The 
expenses  at  the  ceremonies  were,  it  is  said, 
$250,000.  Good  Lord!  What  must  the  whole 
bill  come  to?  The  Northern  Pacific  Company 
shares  are  40  per  cent,  lower  now  than  six  weeks 
ago.  Is  the  public  afraid  the  invited  guests 

will  eat  and  drink  up  everything? . . . 

During  the  last  five  years  124.000,000  ounces 
of  silver  have  been  coined  into  standard  sil¬ 
ver  dollars.  The  profits  to  the  Government 

arising  therefrom  were  $17,300,000 . At 

the  convention  Oct.  4  of  the  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers1  Association  of  the  North west.it  was 
insisted  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  ad¬ 
vise  a  lessened  production  of  logs  during  the 
coming  Winter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  charge 

higher  prices  for  lumber  n^xt  year . A 

scheme  is  on  foot  to  organize  a  National  as¬ 
sociation  of  brewers,  saloon  keepers,  cigar  and 
tobacco  men,  its  professed  object  being  “to 
combine  against  the  ‘persecutions’  they  are 
subjected  to  by  people  who  are  constantly  cry¬ 
ing  out  that  the  law  is  being  violated.  With 
a  dreamed-of  capital  of  $2, 0(H), 000  and  the 
“inflooence”  of  their  members,  the  promoters 
of  this  new  scheme  say  that  they  expect  to 
accomplish  .something.. . .  ..Henry  T.  Wright, 
defaulting  assistant  post-master  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  was  sentenced  to  five  years  and  one  day 
in  the  penitentiary, this  week,  and  fined  $5,000, 

the  amount  of  bis  deficit.. . The  will  of 

of  Hugh  Hastings  divides  45  shares  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  stock  among  five 
nephews  and  gives  the  rest  of  the  estate,  save 
his  books  ana  $13,000,  to  his  wife.  President 

Arthur  is  one  of  the  executors . The  State 

Department,  at  the  instance  of  Congressman 
Finnerty  of  Chicago,  has  taken  steps  to  find 
out  whether  O’Donnell,  Carey’s  murderer,  isau 
American  citizen.  If  he  is,  steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  to  him  a  fair  trial. . ......  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  approved  the  a 'lion  of  the  court- 
martial  in  thecaseof  Lieut.  Daniel  W. Davies, 
O.  S.  N.,  who  was  found  guilty  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  of  absence  from  duty  without  leave 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the 

service . 

A  letter  weighing  half  an  ounce  cun  cow  be 
sent  for  two  cents.  A  proposition  to  remove 
this  limit  and  make  it  an  ounce  is  already 

being  agitated . The  temperance  peo 

pie  are  waging  a  vigorous  warfare  on  the 

Washington,  (D.  C.)  saloon  keepers.. . It  is 

understood  that  Secretary  Teller  will  decide 
adversely  to  the  claim  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  the  matter  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
land-grant. ... .Trinkett  defeated  St.  Julien 
Friday  week  at  Albany,  in  three  straight 

heats.  Time — 2:18—2:18*^ — 2:231/ . Up  to 

the  time  that  the  mails  were  prohibited  to  the 
lotteries,  M.  A.  Dauphin,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  the  largest  single  patron  of  the  registered- 
letter  and  money-order  divisions  of  the  United 
States.  Henceforth  the  letters  will  be  re¬ 
turned  with  the  word  “Fraudulent”  stamped 
across  the  envelopes . . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct,  13,  1883. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  broken  out”  among 
the  cattle  in  Lehigh  county,  Pa .  Com¬ 

missioner  Fink  has  announced  his  award  of 
percentages  on  eastward  bound  live  stock 
among  the  various  railroads.  The  percent¬ 
ages  are:  Lake  Shore,  2(1;  Michigan  Central, 
7;  Fort  Wayne,  14;  Panhandle,  8;  Grund 


Trunk,  11 ;  Nickel  Plate,  8)4 Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  5}^;  and  Chicago  and  Atlantic,  11.  By 
this  arrangement  the  Vanderbilt  roads  and 
the  Fort  Wayne  road  are  the  heaviest  suffer¬ 
ers  by  the  change  from  the  old  schedule,  in 
which  the  Panhandle  and  tbc  Chicago  and 
Atlantic  roads  were  not  represented  as  inde¬ 
pendent  linos . The  fruit  shipments  from 

the  Hudson  River  Valley  are  simply  immense 
and  surpass  those  of  nil  previous  years  The 
amount  of  grapes  alone  that  is  being  shipped 
is  between  500  and  000  tons  daily.  Of  tliese 
there  are  numerous  varieties,  but  the  Concord 
is  the  principal  grape  produced.  The  season 
will  continue  for  two  weeks  yet.  The  district 
from  which  most  of  the  fruit  is  taken  extends 
from  Cornwall  to  Kingston.  A  local  news¬ 
paper  says  that  in  five  years  from  now  the 
whole  river  front,  and  for  several  miles  in¬ 
land,  will  be  one  vast  vineyard.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  late  poaches  are  also  being  shipped. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Oct. ,  13, 18S3. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  forming 
a  federation  of  all  the  Australian  colonies  on 
the  model  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A 
conference  for  the  purpose  will  be  held  at  Sid¬ 
ney  late  in  November . Tourguenieff, 

the  celebrated  Russian  novelist,  was  huried 
at  St.  Petersburg  last  Tuesday.  Streets  and 
windows  were  crowded...  .The  Khedive  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  grant  amnesty  to  all  who  were 
implicated  in  the  late  rebellion,  except  those 

convicted  of  murder  and  outrage . A 

few  scattered  deaths  from  cholera  yet  in 
Egypt.  It  is  now  nearly  certain  the  epidemic 
was  not  Asiatic  cholera  but  a  local  pest  gen¬ 
erated  chiefly  by  filth,  and  the  festering  car¬ 
casses  of  men  and  beasts  slaughtered  during 

the  late  war . . . . . . 

The  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia  left  Copen¬ 
hagen  yesterday  morning  for  St.  Petersburg. 

. The  difficulty  between  Spain  and 

France  is  still  unsettled.  Daily  cabinet  coun¬ 
cils  have  been  held  at  Madrid  and  the  Ministry 
has  resigned.  Prime  Minister  Sagasta  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  moment  has  arrived  to  leave  to  a 
new  Ministry  the  task  of  adopting  final 
measures  concerning  the  affair  with  France, 
the  latter  having  positively  refused  to  give 
further  satisfaction  to  Spain  for  the  recent  in¬ 
sult  to  King  Alfonso  and  regarding  the  inci¬ 
dent  at  an  end  after  M.  Ferry's  note  of  apolo¬ 
gy  had  been  published.  In  France,  General 
C’ampeuon  has  been  appointed  to  the  Secreta¬ 
ryship  of  War,  vacated  by  General  Tbibau- 
diu.  The  London  Standard’s  Paris  dispatch 
says  there  is  fear  that  if  Spain  docs  not  ob¬ 
tain  satisfaction  for  the  insults  to  King  Al¬ 
fonso,  Germany  will  interpose  and  exact  it. 
It  is  asserted  at  Paris  that  Germauy  will  re¬ 
quire  an  apology  as  well  as  Spain.  This  is 
regarded  as  an  outrageous  design  on  the  part 
of  Germany  to  force  Franco  to  go  to  war, 
and  “all  Europe”  will,  it  is  thought,  be  indig¬ 
nant — except,  perhaps,  those  countries  that 
may  see  some  private  advantage  in  the  strug¬ 
gle. 

A  Russian  has  been  arrested  while  sketching 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  at  Konigsberg, 

Germany . Lord  Lansdowne,  the  new 

Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  Lady  Lnns- 
dowue  sailexi  from  Moville  yesterday  for 

Quebec  in  the  Circassian.. . . . . 

. . .  .Just  as  we  go  to  press  comes  news  that  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  to  France  has  resigned 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  apologize  further  for  the  insult  to 
Alfonso.  Bismarck  still  insists  that  the  insult 
was  meant  for  Germany,  and  was  inspired  by 
high  French  officials  too  cowardly  to  vent 

their  hate  for  the  oouqnorers  openly . 

Madagascar  advices  state  that  Mnkobo,  the 
commander  of  the  Hovas  lias  offered  rewards 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  Captain  of  any  French 
man-of-war  which  shall  wreck  or  burn  any 
vessel.  The  same  advices  report  that  th° 
French  garrisons  at  Tamatavo  and  Majunga 

are  virtually  blockaded . Resignations 

are  the  order  of  the  day  ill  France.  Caines- 
casse,  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris,  is  the  latest 
example.  He  ought  to  have  prevented  that 
insult  to  Alphonso,  which  has  already  disrupted 

two  Cabinets: . Switzerland  will  soon 

protest  that  France  is  building  fortifications 
iu  Savoy,  in  conflict  with  existing  treaty  en¬ 
gagements  . Stanley  writes  to  a  friend 

that  he  lias  been  elected  Father  und  Mother  of 
the  Congo  country.  This  outdoes  George 
Washington. 

Prof.  HorsforiPs  Halting  Powder. 

Is  Put  up  In  Glass  Bottles, 

having  w  ide  mouths  to  admit  a  spoon.  Bot¬ 
tles  are  preferable  to  tin  cans  as  they  are 
safer,  cleaner  and  preserve  the  strength  of 
baking  powder  much  better.  Almanac  and 
Cook  Book  free.  Ruinford  Chemical  Works, 

Providence  R.  1. — Adv. 

- - 

“We  know  Heart  Disease  can  be  cured, 
why?  because  thousands  say  they  have  used 
Dr.  Graves  Heart  Regulator  and  know  it  does 
the  cure. — Plympton  News,1’  $1  per  bottle  at 
druggists. — Adv. 


el)c  iHarkfte. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  October  14,  1883, 

The  Summer  hog  packing  season  lasts  from 
March!  to  October  31,  and  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  from  November  1  to  February  28.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  Summer  packing  has 
attained  importance,  Now,  however,  a  great 
many  hogs  are  packed  even  in  the  hottest, 
months,  although  far  more  are  st  ill  packed  in 
the  four  Winter  than  iu  the  eight  other  months. 
The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  which  treats 
principally  of  hog  matters,  from  special  reports 
estimates  the  number  of  hogs  packed  from 
March  1  to  October  10  to  bo  as  follows  at  the 
principal  packing  points,  a  comparison  being 
also  made  with  the  number  packed  at  the  same 
places  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

March  1  to  October  10—  isss.  1¥0. 

Chicago . 1,(150,000  1,510,000 

Kansas  City .  523,478  237.300 

Indianapolis  .  171,410  112,000 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa .  161.585  158,945 

Cincinnati  . .  ..  . 101.000  65,000 

St.  Louis .  212.000  190.100 

Cleveland,  0 .  111.000  182,000 

Milwaukee  .  .  Ml  ,(100  100.000 

Above  and  all  other  places... 3, 230,000  2,845,000 

To  last  week  . 3.165,000  2,750,000 

For  the  week  .  11.5,000  95,1X10 

Thus  from  March  1  to  Oct.  10  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  packed  was  3,280,000,  compared 
with  2,845,000  a  year  ago — tin  increase  of  435,- 
000.  From  the  Drovers’  Journal  of  Chicago,  we 
learn  that  the  average  weight  of  the  hogs  re¬ 
ceived  there  in  September  was  258 
pounds — the  heaviest  average  weight, 
ever  known  in  September.  The  receipts 
were  about  100,000  more  than  during  the  same 
month  last  year.  Doesn’t  this  explain  why 
prices  for  hogs  are  from  $3  to  $4  per  100 
pounds  lower  now'  than  at  the  corresponding 
time  last  year?  A  potent  factor  which  has 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  pork  packers, 
has  been  the  development  of  the  refrigerator 
beef  system.  Hundreds  of  localities  tiowT  use 
choice  fresh  beef  whore  they  formerly  used 
cured  hog  products.  The  dressed  beef  trade  is 
extending  enormously.  The  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  says  that  fully  three-fourths  of 
the  dressed  beef  sold  in  Boston  comes  from 
Chicago  in  refrigerator  ears.  About  60  a 
week  arrive  there,  each  containing,  on  an 
average,  the  meat  of  28  head  of  cattle.  Al¬ 
lowing  80,000  pounds  to  a  car,  this  gives  a 
weekly  supply  of  1,800,1X10  pounds.  The 
growth  in  the  demand  for  mutton  has  likewise 
made  inroads  upon  the  consumption  of  bacon, 
hams,  etc . . 

Abroad  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  at  present 
turn  on  the  question  of  stock  on  band,  rather 
than  on  the  extent  of  demand  and  supply,  and 
all  the  wheat-importing  countries  are  so 
heavily  stocked,  that  little  relief  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  month  to  come.  Here  the  price 
of  wheat  during  the  past  week  has  sustained 
a  striking  decline.  The  causes  for  this  are  not 
new  ones.  The  visible  supplies  arc  increasing. 
Exports  are  very  light  when  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  heavy.  Stocks  abroad  continue 
of  such  proportions  as  to  preclude  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  an  early  reentry  of  foreign  buyers 
into  thu  market  here,  and,  worse  than  all, 
farmers  have  continued  to  market  their  crops, 
which  has  piled  up  the  grain  at  the  West  and 
conspired  to  weaken  prices  there  even  more 
noticeably  than  at  thu  East.  The  question  is 
being  seriously  asked  how  much  lower  is  wheat 
to  go.  The  statistical  position  of  the  cereal 
iu  its  widest  sense  is  now  here.  Stocks  are  all 
that  appear  to  count.  They  are  iu  excess  of 
present  wants,  and  prices  lag. 

Prices  of  corn  have  been  maintained  much 
better  than  those  of  wheat  during  the  week, 
principally  because  proportionately  not  so 
much  of  it  has  been  rushed  to  market.  If  farm¬ 
ers  will  hurry  their  crops  to  market  as  soon  us 
they  are  harvested,  of  course,  the  price  of  corn 
will  drop  in  a  few  weeks  »«  much  us  that  of 
wheat  has  fallen  this  week. 

This  year’s  wine  crop  in  California  will  be 
40  per  cent,  loss  than  was  supposed,  the  total 
yield  not  exceeding  10,000,000  gallons.  The 
immediate  cause  Is  a  disease  of  the  vines, 
known  in  France  as  “cauleine,"  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  for  the  first  time  this  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
vintage  has  not  been  so  good  in  the  section  of 
France  which  produces  champagne.  In  spite 
of  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  the  vinynrd 
istsare  jubilant  at  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
vintage. 

Summing  up  the  situation  in  the  wool  mar¬ 
ket,  Brndstreet  savs  the  available  supply  of 
derimblo  wools  in  Eastern  markets  is  unusual¬ 
ly  light  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the  offerings 
at.  coirtitry  points  are  very  moderate.  As  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  clip  was 
fully  as  large  ns  that  of  IH82,  it  is  difficult  to 
account,  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  except 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  great,  deal  more 
wool  has  been  bought  by  manufacturers  direct 
from  the  growers  than  has  been  generally 


supposed  to  have  been  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  eight 
months  must  yet  elapse  hefore  the  next  clip 
will  begin  to  come  forward,  holders  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  are  taking  a  very  confident  and 
hopeful  view' of  the  future  of  the  market,  and 
are  offering  stocks  with  a  good  deal  of  indif¬ 
ference.  The  present  lull  in  demand  is  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  recent  activity  and 
excites  no  concern,  as  consumptive  require¬ 
ments  are  increasing  rather  than  falling  off, 
and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  strong  mar¬ 
ket  and  steady  trade  during  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter  months. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department 
has  received  final  returns  of  the  yield  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  minor  products  in 
Minnesota  for  the  year  1883  The  yield  of 
wheat  was.  for  2,571, 037 acres,  38,305,373  bush¬ 
els-  being  an  average  of  14.89  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  were  922,813  acres  sown  in 
oats,  returning  34,448,009  bushels,  au  aver¬ 
age  of  37.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  Barley,  304,- 
000  acres,  producing  7,344,785  bushels,  or  24.16 
bushels  per  aero.  Rye,  25,834  acres;  produc¬ 
tion  439,178  bushels. 

- ♦  »  » 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — As  compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  “regular”  wheat  is  31/c.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  4c  lower;  No.  3  ditto,  2.1.7c. 
lower:  No.  2  Red  Winter  1  ).t.e.  lower.  Cora, 
){c.  higher.  Oats.  %o.  higher.  Rye,  4’Jc. 
lower.  Barley,  J/c.  lower.  Flaxseed,  2c. 
higher.  Pork,  25c.  higher.  Lard,  85c  lower. 
Hogs,  just  a  shade  lower.  Cattle,  Montauas 
and  Texans  a  trifle  higher;  other  classes 
steady.  Sheep  from  25c.  to  40c.  lower,  on  a 
poorer  quality. 

Wheat—1 "Regular,"  unsettled  at.  9l%c.  October,  93 
@384c.  November-  December;  9544c.  Jan¬ 

uary:  $1,027*  Muy;  No.  3  Chicago  Spring  9U6(»/92c; 
No.  3  do.  S2UIW  No.  red  Winter  $1  <KHf.  Cons  In 
(rood  demand,  but  Irregular  nt  4IWt4-')<e.  rash;  inly. 
October!  18e.  November:  46m  PVljo ,  pace  unbox;  16440. 
Janunrv;  .iKbjMitSl^e.  May.  Oath  steadyat  275tf<i*2*)ie- 
rash;  ?4e. October-  2S'„e.  November;  2s^/„"2'7>e  Decem¬ 
ber.  29c .  all  (be  year:  3I6^32qSc.  liny.  Rvicflrmat 
55e.  Baulky  .inlet  at  me.  Ki.osm)  Arm  at  81. 35. 
Pork  In  fair  demand  uud  steady  af  SIM  75m.  1 1  rash ; 
*10.66  October;  gliUUUfiUil.  Id  November;  $10,374® 
10  10  December;  sio.^Wi-aio.-tO  all  the  year;  $10.85 
fa  1 0,87  4  January-  St0.974M-M.00  February.  I .a  tin  In 
fair  demand  at  7.  do.  for  cash;  7. -13(87, I74e.  Octo- 
her:  7. 30  Mi  7.32.4*' •  November  and  la ‘comber:  7.30c. 
all  the  year;  7 .35*7. 874c.  January;  7.474c.  February. 
Mous  Market  steady  and  quality  poor:  parking.  Si. 31) 
fa 4. 90;  Parking  nml  shipping  #4.T>®  5. '.>5;  Light.  $1.75 
MS. 2!,;  skip®.  S3  25  5  1.15.  *  ATTUt-  Host  outlie  strong, 
others  10c  lower  than  yesterday;  exports  $6.3  v»«.R0; 
good  t n  choice  shipping.  *5.S0<.<6;  common  to  me¬ 
dium.  $4<®5. 15*.  range  rattle  weak;  Montanos  *5  |0; 
Texans  $  If, 44.25-  Wyoming  $1.75.  SuKKC  Market  weak; 
qunlltv  lower;  Inferior  to  fair  $3.10c<j3.IKl;  good  $3.50; 
ehoier.  8 1  75:  Texans  $2. 10@>3.50. 

St.  Loins. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  Yc-  lower. 
Corn  !^c.  higher.  Oats  J^c.  lrgher.  Cattle, 
steady.  Sheep,  steady.  Hogs,  from  15,  to  25c. 

ower. 

Wiikat  steady:  No.  2  Red  Fall,  $1.0014®’ .6W: 
rash;  «I.OH?fi  October:  $1.0196  November:  81.024 
December;  81,004  all  the  your;  $1,04  January:  $1,114 
May:  No.  3  do.  91  fa 5 l-V(.  Cons  slow  at  454«4fic. 
rash;  4.14c.  October;  13-4*5.  November  414'c.  all  tile 
year;  41c.  January;  Mny  414c..  Oats  firm  at  21  tv. 
bid  cash:  27c.  bid  October;  274c  November:  28 We. 
December: 27c  year-  3l4t:.  May  Hvn  dull  nt  50c.  bid. 
Baulky  milet  nl  jOftTOe.  Loos  ut  l14*-  Flaxsbkd, 
$1.33.  II  tv  prairie,  id,..  >. m  t:  Timothy,  111(913.00. 
Cattle  “iiptdy  fair,  but  quality  poor:  movement 
slow  and  prices  weak:  no  good  shipping  grades 
oftV  red;  would  bring  full  prices  If  here:  common  to 
medium  steers  $L35>.i  1.7":  mixed  butcher  lots,  $3.25. 
Texans  t'i..sCfa4.25;  ladtans  S't.niK.,  1  40.  811  Kite  -Good 
grades  steady  and  in  demand:  common  dull  and 
weak;  common  to  medium.  82. 59.' 3  95:  fair  to  good. 

?:3.50®  4.00;  prime,  $I.?A  Hnus— Market  dull  anil  weak- 
ight  $i.77stf  1.85  heavy  $<.$5®5;  packing  #1. 41X31  85, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yoke.  Oct.  13,  1383. 

Hkanr  and  Peas.-  Rcan»— mnrrtiw,  prime,  $3.50 
688.60:  Mean*,  medium,  prime.  $8.00®3.15;  do.  pea, 
$3  MOfa.'i.lO;  do.  foreign,  mediums,  $2.20®$2.30:  Peas, 
1832,  prime,  #1.80®  1.50. 

BitKAtisTEKES  asd  PROVISIONS.— As  compared  with 
prices  a  week  ugo, ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is  So. 
lower;  No  4  red  Is  Se  lower;  No.  3  rod  Ik  24o  lower 
In  elevator.  2514c.  lower  delivered:  uugraded  white  Is 
2 e  higher.  Corn  Ungraded  mixed  Is  4r.  lower;  No" 
3  Is  lc.  lower:  No.  2  In  elevator  Is  same  us  last  week; 
No.  2  white  Is  4c.  lower  In  elevator.  Outs -No.  3 
mixed  Is  4c.  lower;  No.  2  Is  Me.  lower-  No.  1  Is  4c. 
lower:  No.  3  Yvhlte  I*  le.  higher:  mixed  Western  Is 
lc.  lower;  white  Stale  la  14c.  higher. 

Flour  and  Meal-  PLOOB— QUOt.atloiW:Vo.2.$2.30*tf3.90 
su peril ne,  $3. 15®  3,65,  lutter  extreme;  common  to  fair 
extru  State,  $3.75(44.20;  good  to  fancy  do..  $4.25®H,00; 
Common  In  good  extra  Western,  $3.7.5® 4.30:  good 
to  choice,  #4,55®  1.8S:  common  extra  Ohio.  $3.80®  :. 45; 
good,  #4,50(3)5  60;  gooil  to  choice,  $ i.flili.t 6.50-  com¬ 
mon  extru  Minn.,  #3.75**4.50;  clear,  $I.PJ.it>.25,  rye 
mixture.  #4.75®! i.75t  sirulglii,  $.5.50 sgi.* 5-  oatcni.  $5  90 
fit. .35;  8t.  I, mils  eomniou  to  lair  extra.  $8. 75. <-1.50; 
fair  to  good,  #  1.60645  50-  good  ui  very  choice,  $5.00®?: 
patent  Winter  wheal  extra,  45.W)® ;.HI:  city  mill  ex¬ 
tra  for  West  Indies.  $5.  LOtil/l .  1 -V  South  Uncrlcn,  S5.Nl 
® 5  90-  Southern  Hour-  Common  to  vood  extra,  $3. ik) 
iiij5.ll)-  good  to  choice,  do.  $6.15'aii.r>!4.  Kve  hour — 
Superfine  |8.  i'6fa4.P0i  lutter  un  extreme.  Buckwheat 
Hour  selling  at  #J.JO-i4.i5  for  new  Feed  about 
steady;  middlings  were  taken  Tor  export  at  $1.01  de¬ 
livered.  Corn  meal—  Brandywine,  #8.40;  quoted  #3.40 
M  .50;  Yellow  Western,  $3fa3  10. 

Puu-KH  ok  Grain— Wuk  vt—  Ungraded  Winter  red  at 
D6c#l.l2;  No.  4  rod, (Joe;  No.  3  red.  $1024  In  elevator. 
I  O8W.11 1,0994  delivered:  No.  2  red,  f 1.10®1 . h'ih  In  eleva¬ 
tor.  si  in' . 1.12  afloat:  ungraded  white.  >i  12; 

No.  1  white,  81.15;  No.  2  red,  seller  October,  *i.t«4 
(#1.094;  do.  November,  $1.10®,  1.104;  do  December, 
81. 124"*  1.124;  do.  January,  #l.l4Ig*<»l.l5;  do.  Febru¬ 
ary,  il.1644l.mf  It vfc — Ungraded  at  litc;  Western 

for  Ural  half  November,  01c-  d".  to  arrive,  cost, 
rretglit  uud  insurance,  at  about  tflJgMWic  Baulky 
No  2  Milwaukee.  7H4e-  Western,  i’iw  '  14e.  Barlky 
Malt— Two-rowed  bud.  .  ,0 .08240- >ix  rowed  do.  8S 
fa«J4c-  Canada,  HS®974c.  Coin*  Ungraded  mixed 
fttnlOWWe;  No.  8, 5*i4oo5*>4c;  No.  2,  69faji0o .  in  store 
and  elevator;  5U49160C.  delivered;  No,  2  white,  1W.40 
In  elevator;  steamer  while.  49if<jij094e,  delivered, 
(Reamer  mixed, S'C;  stormier  Yellow,  ’>l*e.;  New  York 
yellow,  (lie.!  low  mixed.  584c;  No.  2  mixed  seller 
sotober,  594(* WH-;  do.  November,  59®M)4c;  do. Decern- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


25  of  the  latest  and  most  Popular  Songs 
sent  free  by  mall  for  one  3-cent  stamp. 
Address  U.  M.  HANSON.  Chicago,  111. 


her,  5S%@59c:  do.  January,  57)4&58)4c.  Oats— No.  3 
mixed  at  38&3S^c  No.  2,  34-}i,(«,344gc;  No.  1  quoted 
34%*c;  No.  8  white.  5f>)v<fl,8Bc;  No.  8,  87140;  No.  1  quoted 
44JfcC;  nilxed  Westein,  &6aifru!>c:  white  do.  b7i&42e; 
white  state,  4t6«48)4c;  No.  8  Chicago,  33)4<i«35$4c.  de¬ 
livered;  No.  2  mixed. seller  October,  34M(s>344i,e;  do. 
Nov,  m her,  :/>),(<i  3!.j$e;  do.  December,  8<)}iiw3tiii4c;  do. 
January,  3i)fc<tt37£ic. 

VlbUlI.E  SUPPLY  OK  CHAIN  IN  TIIK  UN1TKD  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Oct.  (5, 1883,  Oct. 7, 1382. 

Wheat,  bush . 28,523,288  13,946.219 

i  orn,  bush .  ib,tii,y;iO  &,07ij,j54 

Oats,  bush  .  .  5, 666,618  5,IJtfl,u42 

Barley,  bush .  873,;i22  l,213,l)bH 

ltye,  bush .  2,201,146  59ti,o75 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 


This  new  book,  by  Prof.  K.  W.  Stewart,  treats 
practically  and  thoroughly,  the  whole  subject  of 
feeding,  from  birth  to  maturity,  horses,  cattle,  dairy 
cows,  sbeep  and  swine,  12  mo.  523  pages.  It  has 
been  universally  commended  by  the  press.  Every 
stock  feeder  should  have  it.  Sold  by  the  Author, 
Lake  View,  Eric  Co.,  N.  V.  Price,  post  paid,  $2. 


VnTTVft  MF.N  learn  steam  engineering, and  earn 
luuflu  mXj-H  Slow,  per  month .  8cnd  name 
and  10c. In  stamps  to  S'.  Keppy,  Eng’r,  Bridgeport,  Ct 


520  Acre,  Southern  Kansas  Stock 
Farm  I^or  Sale 

Consisting  of  bottom,  slope  and  best  of  grazing  and 
mowing  land,  over  one  mile  of  creek,  first  class 
living  water,  controlling  large  free  range,  5  miles 
lawful  bnrhed  wire  fence,  about  COO  rods  stone  fence, 
about  80  acres  under  tbn  plow  $1200  house,  cattle 
burn,  stables,  corrals*  wells,  orchard,  etc.,  9M  miles 
from  Eureka,  i  miles  from  R.R.  Station,  1|B  miles 
from  school  house.  Improvements  have  all  been 
made  within  the  past  5  years.  Price  $5,700  If  sold  by 
Nov.  1st.  E.  F.  RIZEK, 

Eureka.  Greenwood  C’o.,  Kan 


oi  dice  "A,”  stantlnrd,  t-WjuNitO!  Colfi  e  oil'  "A,"  do. 

white  extra  “  U,”  ilo.  7  9-lCe;  extra  “U,” 
do.  TVS'S'TkiC;  "  C,”  do.  7c ;  yellow,  do.  6)f&696C. 

Vegetables  —Strictly  prime  lots  of  Irish  potatoes 
are  In  fair  request  and  the  tone  a  little  steadier. 
Sweets  more  plenty  and  a  shade  easier.  Choicered 
onions  held  llrmly.  Cabbage  about  steady.  Caull. 
Ilo  warn  Irregular.  Squash  unchanged,  Tomatoes 
firmer. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  100,  $1(.<7;  caulltlower.  P  bbl 
1.Ul6j$2.l)ll;  potatoes.  L.  I.  ft  bbl.  $tia>1.50;  sweet  pota- 

Vn  jj  1.1.1  M  Ml.  TnttKif.u.g  I  T  *2  IwiY 


IT  n  ■  \/A  TO  USE  FARGO’S 
Ull  V  V  .  f  line  Golden 

II  I  U  Butter  Color. 

made  by  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  an  oil  butter 
color  In  the  United  htates.  Established  In  1809,  The 
market  value  of  your  butter  advanced  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  Ute  the  strongest,  pure  color  made,  free  from 
rancidity.  ITCANNOl  UK  DETECTED  in  the  butter. 
We  supply  more  than  1,1X0  creameries,  WARRANTED 
TO  hA'llNKY.  Color  at  wholesale  rates  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Send  postal  for  circulars  to 

F.  B.  FARGO  Ac  Co.,  Lake  Mills,  Wls. 


Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Mess  Spot,  $11.6214 
Ov  11.75:  clear  hack,  $lti;  the  West  closed  2oC  lower  on 
UCtObtr;  ntvc,  on  November,  ordinary  mess  In  Job 
lots  quoted  $i  I, Si  I*!*  II.  75:  lumpy  mess,  flats,  15.  &i.  tor 
W ostein,  $lb;  .oteity  cluir  buck,  siWii  16.50:  extra 
prime,  >12.  <3(0,13;  Pi  lute  mess  nominal,  heel  — Extra 
mess,  tl2.3Wai18:  packet,  in  bids.  ».I2.,s'(i*1L1-  do. In  tcs. 
$16.56';  city  extra  India  mess,  in  tcx..  $19(419,50.  beef 
hams  iiuotea  $1',)  Awi  19.50,  Cut  meats— pickled  shoul¬ 
ders,  ujge.  ipleKJed  hams,  IS  and  13  lb  average,  lita 
11)40.;  piciued  bullies,  11  lb  ifgO.;  Western  pickled 
huuis  lueulum,  average,  io  arrive,  14c.  Pi  ib  pickled 
UdllCN  quoted  i->ge;  12  li  So.;  city  pickled  shoulders, 
$)$C:  smoked  sbouiders, 7kpa  live,  do.  hams  iJVjMS&c. 
fuddles— Long  cleur  here  quoted  JWM  ut  West,  long 
and  short  cleur,  hull  umi  hull,  December  delivery, 
OigollLc.  lire».,cd  Hogs — Cll)  .  heavy  to  light,  l>Jq 
tout;  pigs,  7‘vw7+sc  curd— Contract  grade  spot,  be: 
choice,  b.T-lJtc;  November  delivery,  private  terms; 
October,  ‘i.NJ  v.i.y.le;  November.  7 . .•( «  ,.itte. ,  Decem¬ 
ber  cl  . slug  i.72«-7. TKu;  seller  year,  7.76;  January, 
7. i&fe i.82c.;  February,  i  S3o<  7 . ->r>c ;  city  steam.  7.7ne, 
of  n  nnc  comment  November  und  December,  pri¬ 
vate  terms1  Oelouer  quoted  b.aue;  Novemuor,  b.TJjqc; 
South  Amcrleau,  h.75e. 

BDXTltn,— Business  Is  dull  and  not  much  Is  doing- 
80c.  Is  get  ting  to  be  an  extreme  rate. 

Crcumery,  fancy,  2Ut« cb'C;  do.  choice,  27oi28c:  do. 
prime,  24(®2&C;  do.  lair  io  good,  21(4 23c;  do.  oruiuai-y, 
TJ(sj2Ue;  June  creamery,  choice,  2Ku»24e ,  do.  do.  fair 
to  good,  19di22a;  htati  cull  ies  of  hi  kins  ale;  do.  do. 
fair,  204*220;  Mate  half-in  k  in  tubs  Oust,  2otoi3bC;  do. 
do.  one,  22kir24e;  do.  good  2lkn,2le;  do.  lair.  lMMd'Jc; 
State  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  246123C;  do.  goud  to  prune, 
214623c;  do.  lair  in  good,  l!K*20c;  W  >  stern  tmltutton 
ereumery,  thotee,  2  tig.  22c:  W  exist n  do.  good  to  prime, 
186i20c;uo,  ordinary  to  Mur,  PttfrlSC;  Wuslern  dairy, 
best,  llKaAic,;  do.  good,  lWirlSu.;  do.  ordinary,  12atiic; 
Western  lac  lory,  cbolee  June,  Ilia  15c:  do.  bust  cur¬ 
rent  make,  IWaUo;  do.  luir  to  good,  ilia  12c;  do. 
ordlnury,  lOo. 

Cijkesk.— Slate  factory,  futicy  selects,  ll?i@lOc. 
do.  average  mney,  U)s,u6  ll^e;  no.  prune  l  146  1  Ijqc.  do, 
do.  lair  to  good,  lots, ivtqc;  do.  uight  slums,  choice, 
UlRjfiiUlc-  do.  do.  lair  to  good.  tsabRic;  C/Uio  lluts 
fuucy,  11*44* Uilac1  do.  do.  good  to  prime;  ekidilllAC;  do. 
do.  uur,  Mitic,  do.  do.  ordinary,  5(i*oc;  skims,  enolce, 
9)44*6)40;  do.  ,good,  (.4*  6c;  do.  mir.2)a4t2il»e;  do.poor, 
(fc2c. 


Alfred  M.  Herkness  &  Co 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS: 


AUCTIONEERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

CHANNEL  ISLAND  CATTLE 

Ninth.  <Sc  Sansom  Sts.T>h.ilad.elphia,T>a 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1883. 

Beeves.— Total  for  six  clays,  14,165  head  against 
14  426  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Colorado  steers,  1,074  th,  at  St^c-  65  lb;  Indiana  do. 
1,232  ib,  at  He,  55  Ib  and  $1  per  head;  do  1,110  U>.  at  5c, 
llvo  weight;  Native  do.  1,114  Tb,  at  34pe ;  do.  1,269  lb.  at 
‘Jiyc;  Pennsylvania  steers,  1,351  lb,  at- 11  >40,  36  lb:  Mis¬ 
souri  do.  1.299  ib,  at  H)«c:  do.  950  »,  ut  Obc;  Stole 
steers,  1.315  n>,  at  lOHie,  56  [b;  do.  1,289  Ib  at  lORic;  Ohio 
do.  1,362  ib  at  11 V;  do.  1,166  Ib  at  like:  do.  1,301  tb  nt 
lOilfe:  do  1,292  It.  ut  I0>$c;  West  Virginia  do.  1,330  lb  at 
lie:  do.  1,840  ib  at  1154c;  do.  1,085  0.  at  W*e.  55  lb- do. 
1,107  lb  ut  9)jc;  Kentucky  do.  1.354  Ib  at  lUtfe  56  Ib;  do. 
I,4fl6l»  llflio;  do  1,333  Ib  nt  Uc.  lev*  $1  per  head;  do. 
1,237  b.  M  lOffc;  do.  1,202  lb  at  105iflt  do.  (.oxen)  1,513  Ib 
nt  9)4c;  Virginia  do.  1,298  lb  at  lOJtc. 5b  tb:  do.  1,273  ib  at 
9',te.  and  $10:  do  1,218  tb  at.  10J*o.  55  lb ;  Bull,  1.3S0  at  lc; 
Illinois  steers,  1,225  Ib  at  1  ll*c.  56  lb ;  do.  1,130  Ib  nt  9Mc. 
55  Ib;  do.  1,050  Ib  at$5.70:  Western  steers,  1,100  a  at  5c. 
live  weight;  Texans,  953  Ib  at  8c.  55  a-  do.  957  Ib  at 
tcRe-  do,  958  n.  lit  HR,e.  and  50c.  per  head;  do.  WO  tt>  at 
Sfgcj  Texans  and  Colorados  mixed.  997  lb  at8)4c.  and 
50e.  per  head,  do.  1,004  lb  nt  8940;  State  hulls.  1,115  Ib  at 
$4.25;  oxen.  1,350  tb  at $4.50;  bulls,  stngs  and  dry  cows, 
677  tb  at  3t®3)4e. 

valves  —Common  to  prime  veals  sold  at  6)4(89. 
Butter-milkers,  ut  IVfcbi  lUc;  grnssers  at  4c,  A  few 
fed  calves  sold  at  DRju.  Dressed  calves  dull. 

Biucici'  and  Lambs — Total  for  the  past  six  days,  41,- 
236  head,  against  43,250  head  for  the  corresponding 
lime  last  week  Canada  sheep,  130  nt  ITgc:  Canada 
him hs,  if  11.  ut  ik'.  Kentucky  khhep,  95  »  at  4tRe. 
do.  ut  a  at  $1.16.4:  Ohio  do.  so  a  at  $4,30;  do. 
do.  92  a  ut5e;  Ivtinsylvanla  sheep,  6Tia  at 
(.401  W  estern  sheep,  lie,  a  at  -iigo;  do.  104  a  at  5e-  do. 
(CuJJs)  uo  a  ut  tfcjc1  do.  (few  lambsl  so  a  at  6c.  Suae 
sheep  117  a  nt  life,  do.  99  a  at  5c:  do.  IH  a  at4fce; 
Mate  Iambs  80  a  st  W4C:  OO.  66  a  ul  64c!  do.  60  a  at 
fo;  do.  63  tt  111  r^tc:  do.  57  a  a»  54c;  IVnnsjTvaula  do 
at  54c. 

Boos.  Total  for  six  days  S.H'N  head  against  29,874 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  I  he 
murkel  ruled  Steady  at  $5  25@5.3«4  fur  fair  to  prime; 
country  dressed  dull  and  l0"er  for  heavy;  Western 
hogs,  162  lb  nt  $5  31  4-  do.  187  tb  at  $5.55;  do.  240  a  at 
54e.  do.  173  a  at  #27.45;  troughs  1,  235  a  at  $4.55<k4.564:. 


Graflfi  J61’SBysSrfrii£,i 

Calf  to  best  Registered  Bulls.  Sold  only  for 
the  reason  that  the  Farm  is  overstocked.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  particulars, 

GERALD  HOWATT,  Sup’t. 
Alma  Farm,  Bolton  Landing, 

Warren  Co.,  New  York 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Received  Per  Steamer  Otranto  now  in 
Quarantine. 

Will  be  sold  November  15th 
1883,  at  11  o’clock. 

AT  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CF“Sen<l  for  Catalogues. 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


tc  *uy  ci-.tT 

IX  MEED  MILE, 

III,  b  :.  f  I.c  -i.0  bv  »ny  p  w»r  »,  l>  eh.vp,  .tTartlr.  *n,l  Jar»bl«. 
•  .1  *rt(,.l  MV  kind  of  ltn»U  (fmi'i  into  feed*!  the  ntli  of  4  to  S5 
;.Ji"  w  rh..i,r  .  irdlnr  loom.  and  tlzo  of  mill  tued  Sond 
it  Cninlogua  and  I'n.-o  Lkt.  Addr.ia  ^ 

u  F  W’nrl  Fnntna  £  Pump  Co.,  BfltdVia.  If,. 


VICTORY  CORN 
JB?  MILL, 

#  Inthree  sizes.  The  only 

J/fjm fAQi  Mill  that  is  a  complete  suc- 
I  0688  tbp  grinding  c.'rn  and 

I  V  /mNAH  cot»  together,  and  for  this 
I  £fflKSn  kind  of  grinding  we  defy 
\  Sir#  W  competition.  1 1  a  l  so 
V  grinds  oU-cakes  crackers, 

and  all  kinds  of  grain  used 
WkS  tor  feeding,  and  with  our 
f  IjjP  cleaning  attachment  “diclls 
t-t  Pi  _  corn  at  the  rate  of  a)  bus. 

^  per  hour.  Capacity  8,20  & 
Wf-1 Storr  35  bus.  per  hour.  Warrant- 
,  :  J  fd  IH  IV«IJ 

^  •'  For  Circulars  address 

T.  ROBERTS,  .*  pringtleld.  O. 


COTTON, 

cunitENT  nucEs. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  iof  Classlfl 
cation. 

Uplunds  New 
ami  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  uuif. 

Ordinary .  8J4  664  8% 

bt riel  ordinary .  8  15-16  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Uuuu  uroiuary . . .  In  10 

Strict  uoou  ordinary .  10)4  li>14  l'i?s 

LOW  MHKIUUg .  lOtba  1U9H  lW>k 

btrict  Low  Alidillliig .  10  9-16  10  i3-16  lo  13-16 

MnuUlng .  L0{4  II  11 

Uouu  auuoiing .  li  114  114 

Strict  oooo  AUddllllg .  11)4  ll)t,  114s 

Miauliug  huir .  libra  11J4  ll)s 

Fair . . .  1*48  1295  129s 

STAINED 

Good  Ordinary . 8)4  |  Low  Middling . 9)4 

htnctUood  ord....  8  13-16  i  Middling . 104s 

Dbied  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
7<Sp8)se.;  uu.  one  tocholcv,  sDji.i  ^c;do.famy,.i)4(sil0)4c; 
Western  ordinary ,  (Coarse  cut,  etu.)  'Hove;  uo.  fair 
to  good,  OA.ykit^c;  do  choice  ots.  i)gtjvs)s04  htato 
sliced.  bJvui. -i,e,  no.  quarters,  7i^»»c;  apples, evupora, 
tou,  1 1 (i>  (be;  no.  Choice  ring  cut,  I  W.hjc.;  do.tanoy 
selecUons,  lfitfic;  pinches,  c aroliuu,  good  to  fancy, 
10(ii,l(U.  uo.  ucorgia.  pooled,  lU&loc;  ovaporuled 
peaches,  peeled  *(Ku..-ioc;  Uo.  do.  Uti peeled,  ISigdoc;  im¬ 
peded  pi  adico,  halves.  6(«i0.‘,j,i  ■  uu.  du.  quaners,  Cuil 
64c:  plums,  alum,  Mi«.l3c;  cherries,  ITiail  v  ,  biaektit-r- 
rles,  'j'v'ii loc;  ruspiierrios,  '.'isa4,c;  huckleberries, 
UiRigUc. 


Reed  &  Barton, 

Jflaniifacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  tenns  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  f  first  Insertion,  per  agate  lino,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

ngnt?  space  . .  ...  _  25  “ 

Preferred  positions. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.ff  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


Egos.— The  demand  In  slow.  A  few  fine  Michigan 
have  brought  264  but  26  Is  about  top  bid . 

State  and  l'euusylvumu,  in  bills,  per  doz.  27(jJ27)4c; 
Western,  choice,  L'.iqiiijgc;  do.  fair  to  good,  2.«iii25)8e; 
Ciinuoiun,  2ns. 2(X\ 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  cases;  )4c.  below 
quotations. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  "  Six  months. . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  12s.  6d.) 

France .  ...  3.01  16)4  fr.) 
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Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  wiU  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  are  In  light  supply.  Pears. 
If  choice,  are  lu  good  demand  and  quite  firm.  Plums 
slow  and  Irregular,  Choleic  quinces  in  modcrule 
supply  and  arm.  Peaches  nearly  done,  and  those 
ooniliig  ure  poor  und  Irregular,  Concord  grapes 
plenty  and  alow.  Delaware  ami  Catawba  lu  light 
supply  uud  firm.  Cranberries  quiet,  but  held  about 
the  same.  Hickory  nuts  plenty,  dull  and  weak. 
Chestnuts  a  Uttlc  more  plenty  .and  the  tone  weakening. 

Apples,  Western  N.  Y.,  mixed  lota,  *  bbl.  $2.0u: 
do.  Baldwin’s  per  bbl.  52  ;.>u»3.25;  uo.  Greenings, 
V  bbl.  $2  lUtgD.U';  do,  Interior,  f  bbh  tl.Jiinl.jO; 
pears,  linrllett,  leu  house  f  bbl.,  $4i.*S;  do.  aeualo,  up¬ 
river,  V  bbl.  Sola';  do.  do.  beurre  o'  AUjoU  b  bbl. 
$6441 1  do.  eommoii,  P  bbl.  «2.5U6«3;plums,  damsons  << 
bbl,  $3.:it>(s>4;  grapes,  Western  .\ .  Y.,  Deiu wares, 
per  li.,  KAailc;  do.  up  river.  Concord*.  *  16  2a 2c, 
Uo.  C'oueord  Western  N.  Y.  10-lb  basket.  3t*c(.  lc. 
do  Catawba,  do,  e  lb,  tkwVc;  peaches,  fancy,  per 
basket,  >5e.6>l  00;  do.  phifu  per  basket  40(4 aoc:  pea 
nuts,  V  li  gimu,  bunu-pn  ki-d,  e  it.  120*12)40, •  do.  do., 
farmers  10)s(ii«.Uc;  pecans,  per  tb  hickory 

nuts  ♦  bush.,  $1.0tX.«1.2i;  elie-.luuts  bush.,  <  agS. 

IlAY  ANb  STRAW.  Nix  1,  per  UAI  lbs,  SfsfttKIe:  do.  2,  7 
(a  -l  i':  do.  >.  67('i  .1  e;  shlpplu;  ,  35c: 
do.  mlx<d,  65<aiOe;  straw,  No.  1,  biiOtUc;  uo.  2,  40e 
do.  Oat.  4Uq*60c. 

Hors.— The  dcmuml  here  Is  rnther  slow,  with  24c.  n 
high  as  bids  run.  Hi  ports  from  the  Interior  still  in 
dkato  a  lively  demund  there,  mainly  from  shipper,, 
with  25C.  suld  to  bu  bid  for  choice  stock.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  there  Is  comparatively  little  hero  and  holders 
are  llrm  at  2544260.  for  them, ; while  mediums  at  28c 
go  begging. 

N.  Y.  state,  crop  of  1883,  prime  to  choice.  25(4 25c: 
do.  do.  low  to  medium.  2Ut(t23c;  do.  crop  or  1882,  good 
to  choice,  24(,b2ic;  l’uclflc  Count,  crop  of  188:1,  nor  to 
prime.  W(gi24c. 

POULTRY  AND  OAME.-Llve  Poultry.— Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  near-by,  lb.,  ltvliUc;  do.  Southern  uud  Wes 
tern,  18<«.14c;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  lie;  do.  Slate 
14c;  do.  Western,  tie;  do.  Southern,  18®IH)40; 
roosters,  mixed,  old  and  y  oung,  sci'-'e:  turkey  s,  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pa.,  U ml 5c;  do. Western,  1-RmlSo;  duck’s.  Wes¬ 
tern,  *  pair,  Mm  We;  do.  Soutberu,  ♦<  pair,  50i«i(j0c 
geese,  Southorti  V  pair.  $1.11*1.124,  do.  Wesleru. 
per  pair,  $l.37ial.62. 

Dukshkd  Poulvry— Turkeys,  prime,  Spring.  l.VitUic: 
do.  prime,  old,  17<i»13e;  do.  Springs,  Philadelphia, 
large,  tile;  ilo.  do.  small,  ltKa'Jik ;  d  .Mate  and  Wes 
tern  dry-picked  p  R,  15(g  16c:  do.  do.  scalded.  l.'Kiii 
16c:  fowls,  Philadelphia,  dry -picked,  prime,  lie; 
do..  State  and  Western,  dry-picked,  I6ci  do.  do. 
seulded,  1  full  tic:  do.  and  chickens,  fair  to  good,  lSqji 
14c:  duck.-  Philadelphia,  Spring,  194421c;  do.Stute  and 
Western,  Spring,  15<u)He;  do.  young  uud  old  mlxud 
134$  Uu. 
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BEES  AND  BEES,  NO.  1. 


H.  A.  EARHART. 

HE  honey  bee  has  received  the 
attention  of  eminent  writers 
and  intelligent  observers  in  all 
ages.  In  the  earliest  authentic 
writings,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  they  are  favorably 
noticed.  The  ambrosial  liquid 
gathered  by  the  bees  has  ever 
been  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies.  Frequent  reference  is 
made  to  it  in  the  sacred  writings,  showing 
how  highly  it  was  esteemed  by  the  inspired 
fathers  of  old.  Neverthele  js,  but  little  of  the 
natural  history,  habits  and  wants  of  bees 
was  known,  until  the  present  century,  when 
bees  were  made  a  life-long  study  by  a  few  in¬ 
domitable  and  persevering  individuals,  whose 
indefatigable  investigations  threw  new  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  broke  the  thick  veil  of 
superstition,  which  had  enveloped  many  of 
the  unknow  n  mysteries  of  the  hive  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Some  of  their  discoveries  were  so 
marvelous  that  the  people  only  laughed  them 
to  scorn;  and  even  at  the  preseut  day  there 
are  many  who  disbelievo  some  of  the  most 
clearly  demonstrated  facts.  But,  “Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

There  is  no  subject  of  rural  economy  upon 
which  so  little  has  been  written  as  upon  that 
of  bees.  Many  consider  it  as  being  devoid  of 
interest;  but  there  is  no  subject  that  is  as  re¬ 
plete  with  the  wonderful,  as  the  history  and 
habits  of  the  bee.  The  lover  of  nature  and 
ardent  searcher  after  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful  has  here  a  vast  field  for  specula¬ 
tion  and  observation  the  study  of  which,  will 
lead  him  to  hope  aud  holiness  iu  God, 
A  lifetime  is  too  short  to  unravel  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  this  little  insect.  Many  a  lesson  of 
untiring  perseverance  aud  industry  can  we 
learn  from  it. 

The  honey  resources  of  our  country  are  in- 
exhaustable ;  and  thousands  of  apiaries  can  be 
established  yet,  w  ith  profit.  This  is  plainly 
verified  iu  Europe,  iu  some  parts  of  which 
they  baATe  ten  apiaries  to  our  one.  and  the  pas¬ 
turage  is  not  nearly  as  abundant  as  with  us; 
they  all  yield  a  fair  income.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  honey  are  lost  annually  for  the  waut 
of  a  sufficient  force  of  these  busy  little  toilers 
to  gather  it.  This  might  all  be  saved  and  be  a 
new  source  of  revenue.  Is  it  not  profitable  to 
have  servants  who  perform  their  duties  well, 
aud  at  the  same  time  charge  nothing  for  their 
labor,  aud  board  themselves? 

“There  is  a  lesson  iu  each  flower, 

A  story  in  each  stream  aud  bower; 

In  every  herb  ou  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words,  which  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth’s  fragrant  sod, 
To  hope  aud  holiness  iu  God.” 

Thanks  to  a  wise  Father  who  has  given 
into  our  care  such  an  industrious  insect — to 
labor  aud  collect  for  our  tables  the  sweets  of 
countless  flowers.  Never  weary  of  her  task 
she  roams  over  hill  and  vale — 

“From  early  moru  ’till  dusky  eve, 

From  early  Spring  'till  Wiuter’s  chill; 

Through  storm  and  calm,  sunshine  and  showers 
She  sips  the  nectar  from  the  flowers.” 

Dear  reader,  do  you  suppose  that  the  earth 
was  clothed  in  such  a  magnificent  array  of 
flowers,  for  the  sight  only?  Ah,  no!  Not  for 
the  sight  alone,  but  for  a  far  nobler  purpose — 
flowers  are  the  receptacles  in  which  nature 
has  deposited  her  distilled  sweets  for  the  toil¬ 
ing,  little  bee  that  collects  it  to  supply  the 
wants  of  man.  By  tracing  the  kindintentof 
a  Divine  power,  as  displayed  in  the  varied 
tonus  of  His  works,  and  the  wonderful  in¬ 
stinct  which  He  has  given  to  t  he  busy  bee,  we 
we  are  taugbt  to  look  with  awe  aud  wonder  on 
His  handiwork. 

In  writing  this  series  of  articles  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  facts  aud  hints  iu  as  striking 
and  pleasing  a  light  as  my  ability  will  udrnit, 
and  thereby  hope  so  to  interest  and  instruct  a 
host  of  the  young  readers,  as  well  as  some 
o.der  ones  of  the  Rural — that  they  will  de¬ 
cide  to  become  practical  apiarians. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  articles  for  pub¬ 
lication,  1  am  indebted  to  the  works  of  Huber, 
Bevan,  Laugstroth,  Quinby,  Miner,  King, 
Chambers,  and  others  for  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  If  iu  casting  these  seed-thoughts 
upon  the  waters,  they  spring  to  life  in  quiet 
nooks  and  comers,  aud  cause  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  ouly  one  grew  before,  I 
shall  feel  amply  rewarded. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

With  the  last  issue  ended  the  tenth  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  and  which  as  I 
predicted  at  flint,  has  been  the  most  successful 


one.  Much  care  and  thought  appear  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles, 
which  have  resulted  1  trust  iu  a  fund  of  good, 
both  to  the  participants  and  to  the  silent  ones. 


Although  I  have  desired  to  here  and  there 
say  a  few  words  in  the  discussion,  owing  to 
the  number  of  articles  sent  in  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  the  limited  amount  of  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Club,  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  reserve  my  remarks  until  after  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  over.  I  was  pleased  to  sec  so  much 
interest  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
Club,  and  hope  the  next  meeting  may  pos¬ 
sess  an  equal  amount,  if  not  more  enthusiasm. 


I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  nm 
receiving  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  the 
Cousins  in  which  historical  questions  are 
given  for  the  members  of  the  Club  to  answer. 
Now\  would  it  not  be  better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  to  ask  questions  relating  to  agriculture, 
a  subject  about  which  we  know'  so  little  and 
have  so  much  to  learn?  How  many  members 
of  the  Club  know  when  the  potato  first  came 
into  use  as  a  food,  and  where  it  originated? 
Who  originated  the  Baldwin  Apple?  How' 
tomatoes  were  introduced  in  the  United 
States?  Who  was  Jethro  Tull?  By  asking  such 
questions  I  am  sure  the  Club  will  be  much 
more  benefitted  than  by  raking  up  musty  his¬ 
torical  problems  for  young  farmers  to  pore 
over. 


Considering  that  the  essays  of  O.  B.  Fuller 
and  Blanchie  C.  Burton,  showed  more  care 
and  thought,  were  most  correctly  written, 
aimed  more  particularly  to  discuss  the  main 
points  of  the  subject  for  discussion  and  eon- 
Xnined  the  most,  valuable  information,  I  feel 
that  justice  demands  that  the  promised  prizes 
be  awarded  to  them,  i  have  attempted  to 
award  the  prizes  iu  a  perfectly  impartial  mau- 
uer,  and  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Club 
will  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  gone  to  the 
right  persons.  To  those  that  may  feel  dis¬ 
appointed,  I  would  say,  do  not  get  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  try,  try  agaiu. 

The  following  States  have  been  represented 
in  the  discussion:  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Ontario  (Canada),  Iowa, 
Kentucky’,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania.  A  good  list,  is  it  not? 

I  wish  the  members  of  the  Club  would  care¬ 
fully  read  the  letter  from  Uncle  Richard  and 
take  note  of  its  contents.  By  adopting  his 
suggestion  and  reporting  the  results  to  the 
Club,  the  contents  of  the  Youth's  Page  may 
be  made  more  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  the  young  experimenters  may  find  them¬ 
selves  pursuing  a  course,  which  without 
doubt  will  lead  to  much  profit  in  the  future 
in  more  way’s  than  one. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  written  a  let¬ 
ter  recently  for  the  Cousins’  Department  but 
would  like  to  answer  Ursa  Major’s  queries, 
viz:  What  is  the  “Ostend  Manifesto?”  “What 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?”  The  Ostend  Mani¬ 
festo  w’as  a  paper  published  by  the  American 
Ministers  to  England,  France  and  Spain  who 
met  at  Ostend  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belguim  and 
declared  that  there  could  be  no  peace  for  the 
United  States  until  the  Island  of  Cuba  was 
acquired. 

In  December  1823  President  Monroe  gave 
to  the  “  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind”  the 
famous  doctrine  since  known  as  the  “Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  ”  The  United  States  had  sub¬ 
sequently’  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  States,  and  did  not  wish  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
portions  of  the  American  continent.  The 
doctrine  he  enunciated,  and  which  has 
brought  us  so  prominently  before  the  world 
sometimes,  is  as  follows:  “  Thut  we  should  con¬ 
sider  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere,  as  dungerous  to  our  peace 
aud  safety,  aud  that  we  could  not  view  auy 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
or  controlling  American  governments  or 
provinces  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  by  European  powers  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  l he  United  States.”  This 
doctrine  has  since  become  the  approved  sen- 
time  t  of  the  United  States,  and  has  affected 
the  course  of  foreign  governments  in  their 
intercourse  with  our  own.  Your  niece, 

Stoekbridge,  Wis.  B.  c.  B. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  have  a  question  to 
propose  to  the  “Club”  for  some  future  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  this;  How’  far  does  a  crop  depend 
upon  the  quulity’  of  the  seed  ?  I  started  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  determine  this,  but  the  Dost  of 
Sept,  10,  cut  it  short. 

1  used  seed  which  I  gathered  myself  from 
my  first  crop  of  “Henderson’s  First  of  all  Pea.” 
In  one  row  I  sowed  five  peas  which  wore  each 
the  sole  crop  of  their  respective  vines.  These 
vines  were  grown  on  poor  soil  without 


manure  and  reached  a  height  of  only  four 
inches.  In  a  second  row  1  planted  10  peas 
from  two  pods  on  one  vine,  which  grew  to  the 
height  of  30  inches  aud  yielded  28  peas. 

The  five  in  the  first  row  ail  came  up  and  had 
grown  to  a  height  of  seven  inches  when  the 
frost  came.  They  each  had  one  blossom,  and 
three  had  two  buds  iu  plain  view.  The  10  in 
the  second  row  responded  witli  only  eight  vines 
aud  had  grown  nine  inches  when  they  wore 
eut  down.  Six  of  these  had  one  blossom  each 
and  five  showed  two  additional  buds,  each. 

So  it  seemed  the  seed  of  the  tallest  vine, 
made  taller  viues  than  that  of  the  short 
ones;  from  my  experience,  I  should  have 
expected  larger  aud  more  numerous  pods  on 
the  taller  vines.  Both  rows  were  planted  on 
well-manured  soil. 

W  ill  not  some  of  the  Cousins  try  this  experi- 
periment,  saving  seed  for  it  this  Fall?  Yours, 
sincerely,  uncle  richard. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  take  this  opportun¬ 
ity  to  ask  you  to  admit  me  to  membership  in 
the  Club.  Myr  Papa  has  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper  since  last  December.  He  says  he 
could  not  do  without  it. 

I  am  12  years  old,  aud  large  for  my  age.  I 
tend  and  feed  the  chickens  for  mother.  Papa 
made  her  a  common  sense  incubator,  and  we 
hatched  a  fine  lot  of  chicks;  a  good  many 
died  from  gapes;  but  no  more  hatched  in  the 
incubator  than  those  hatched  by  heus.  I  have 
350  fowls.  Mother  shipped  some  to  New  York 
and  to  Baltimore,  aud  we  ate  some.  We 
hatched  500  eggs. 

We  have  three  fourths  of  au  acre  in  straw¬ 
berries  We  raised  a  full  crop  which  sold  from 
five  to  20  cents  per  quart  basket.  Papa  gave 
us  oneceut  per  basket  for  picking.  I  made  en¬ 
ough  to  l»uy  myself  a  nice  set  of  silver  jewel¬ 
ry.  We  have  the  Champion,  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Cumberlnud  Triumph  aud  Kentucky. 
The  Dowuing  did  not  do  as  well  with  us  this 
year  os  did  the  other  varieties. 

We  have  a  fine  little  colt  named  Chester. Wre 
live  two  aud  a  half  miles  from  Chester  River. 
W e  are  right  iu  the  midst  of  the  peach  liar- 
vest  now.  Wre  will  only’  have  about  400  crates, 
as  our  orchard  is  small  and  old.  No  one  has  a 
full  crop  in  this  county.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
know  enough  of  bees  to  write  about  them; 
Papa  has  nine  colonies,  aud  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  honey’.  The  bees  make  mother  run, 
when  she  gets  too  near  the  hives. 

We  have  plenty  offish  and  oysters  here,  and 
plenty  of  malaria.  Papa  thinks  of  selling  the 
place  here  and  buying  a  farm  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see  as  it  is  much  healthier  there,  and  much  the 
best  country  for  sheep.  Here,  it  is  too  fiat  aud 
wet.  This  letter  is  not  written  well,  but  I  left 
school  as  soon  as  strawberries  began  to  ripeu, 
and  I  have  been  so  busy  picking  them  and 
peaches,  tending  my  chickens,  and  helping 
work  the  garden,  that  I  have  written  but  lit¬ 
tle  since.  1  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that 
I  love  the  Rural  as  well  as  Papa  and  Mam¬ 
ma.  Your  niece,  annik  eckr. 

Queen  Anno  Co.,  Md. 

[Yes,  Uncle  Mark  is  real  glad  to  have  you 
join  the  Club,  and  I  guess  you  will  make  a 
good  member — at  least  you  have  begun  well. 
For  a  girl  12  years  old,  this  is  a  very  nicely 
written  letter,  aud  I  think  very  interesting. 
Can’t  you  tell  us  something  about  your  poul¬ 
try?  You  have  so  much,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  the  Cousins  a  good  deal  of  real  prac¬ 
tical  information  concerning  the  care  of  fowls, 
about  which  so  little  is  written  by  the  Cousins. 
— Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Rural  Cousins:— I  have  been  much 
interested  iu  the  letters,  aud  have  often 
wondered  why  the  Cousius  never  told  us 
more  about  their  surroundings  and  places  of 
interest  which  they  have  visited. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Cousins  have 
read  “Pansy’s”  books.  I  have  lately  read  one 
of  her  latest,  “The  Hall  in  the  Grove.”  Her 
descriptions  are  so  real  that  one  can  almost  see 
the  ohjects,  aud  is  carried  away  by  a  desire  to 
visit  Chautauqua. 

Several  of  my  friends  visited  the  “Madison 
Monona  Lake  Assembly,”  which  has  just  been 
in  session.  '1  hey  considered  the  speaking  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  described  the“Chautauqua”salute, 
the  silent  waving  of  white  handkerchiefs  by 
the  vast  audience,  which  wus  given  to  favor¬ 
ite  speakers,  as  both  beautiful  and  affecting. 

I  spent  a  day  at  the  Milwaukee  Expositions 
last  Fall.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  musie. 
and  was  charmed  with  the  great  orgau  which 
filled  that  immense  building  with  musie.  Near 
the  large  fountain,  which  is  nearly  iu  the  cen 
ter  of  the  building,  stands  an  artificial  rock 
which  would  interest  the  Club  Everything 
ubout  the  rock  is  artificial;  artificial  flowers 
occupy  its  crevices,  uml  there  should  have  been 
a  small  stream  trickling  through  it,  but  for 
some  reason,  that  was  not  iu  order.  If  any 
of  the  Cousins  visit  the  Lo  uisvillo  Exposi¬ 
tion,  will  they  not  tell  us  about  it?  1  am  sure 
it  will  interest  all. 

I  must  close  now  for  fear  1  shall  occupy  too 
much  room.  A  Cousin. 

Clinton,  Wis 
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LEAD  ALL  OTHERS 


EVERY  STYLE  AND  PRICE 

GUARANTEED  UNEQUALED 

FOR  OPERATION,  ECONOMY,  DURA¬ 
BILITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

Improvements  and  Conveniences 
found  in  no  others. 


ALWAYS  RELIABLE 


POPULAR  EVERYWHERE. 

For  sale  in  every  City  and  Town  In  the  United  States. 


RATHBONE,  SARD  &  CO. 

ALBANY.  DETROIT.  CHICAGO. 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP, 

Originally  intended  forsbavtng.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  remarkable  Emollient  u  utilities  have  led  toltB  use 
by  thousands  us  u 

FAMILY  TOIl  ET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  Who  have  tried  the  most  exjmnslve  Im¬ 
ported  Soups,  say  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  satisfaction,  for  the  bath  or  nursery.  It  Is  far 
superior  to  “Castile,"  and  nothing  Is  purer,  sweeter 
or  more edlcacIouB  fora 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  natter 
on  receipt  of  tfc.  stamp,  and  a  cake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
Soap  for  12c. 

J.  H.  WILI.IAMS  &  CO., 

GLASTONBURY.  CONN. 


TBIfPThl'  World  Watch  Stationery 
0  B#  L  I'nekltKc  is  tho  fa  vie  it  selling  at Due  lu 
B  UH  r  tha  ieHitc.it.— Contains  IS  tliev.s  unto 
■  ■  sllli  P tutor  IS  En vclnpiia,  Pone! I,  i'on  Holder, 
Pen,  Htid  a  bantlHome  nlocB  of  Jow.lry  Retail  price  25 
cents.  Four  doxi-tt  for  {KMXA.  A  TO  It  I  ell  g  mi  r:i  n  t  eetl 
with  every  four  dost'ii  yon  order.  Fur  85  Cents 
In  one  *r  two  com.  poiint:.  statu  p»,  w»  will  sptul  .  complete 
sHmple  package,  with  vlagaut  Oold  I'latml  gicwvu  Buttons, 
Oulu  Plated  Mods,  Oold  Plated  Collar  Button,  ITandsomo 
Vetch  Chain,  Uoiu  Plated  Ring  and  elegant  Scarf  Pin. 
Register  large  amounts  m  Fags  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
lions.  Self -corking  Itorol rers,  Toloscopoa,  Spit  Classes, 
It  niches.  Accnrdoonx,  Violins,  Or- 
s- :i ti<- 1 1 .-a ,  Ac.  free  Write  at  ence  to 
World  Mnnurnetiirltit;  Co.l 
1  23  .Vagan  u  M  reel  Now  York  I 


Illustrated  catalogue  nr 
tloscopos,  ftps  Olasaes, 

NOTICE 


ishley  Phosphate  Coiapaiiy 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE;  AGIO  PHOSPHATE; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  aud  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
Ltoard  iu  auy  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  &c.,  address  the  Company. 
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AT  ONCE,  than  any  oilier  method  in  the  work*, 
never  falls.  W  arid  1L  Co,  J  U  Nu**uu  mi.  'Yor» 
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$1400. 56  DAYS 

MADE  CLEAR  BY  A  NEW  AGENT 

Welling  oar  Curl  vailed 

STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

DUUF  LKAK  A  KXTKN8ION, 
I'JuMt  Patented.) 

'  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

IiullApcnAAril*  t*>  every  family.  Agents 
make  1«U  of  money  owing  lu  luvlv  nf  nnr  good*.  Hend  for 

llliintrut^d  ('tttuhigiKs  of  hint*  to  ugenta, 

testimonial*  proving  our  honrut.v  «nd  the  auccraenf  Agent*, 
ucwAQtl  old.  lioxlrut,  Freight  {’liorguM.  uiul  rti-luftlro 
Territory  fWwN  AtidrnM  office.  Mention  this  paper. 

J.-K.  Shepard  Sc  Co  Hanna*  City.  Ho.,  Cincinnati,  0 


$72 


A  W  KKK,»U  a  day  at  home  easily  mads.  Costly 
Gullit  free.  Address  Tntra  A  Co..  Augusta.  Me. 
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New  (‘.RSII  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  names 
toe. post  paid  Geo  I  Kekd  ft  CO. ..Nassau,  N.Y. 
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lemilcl!  50  Latest  Style  Chromo  ( ’aril a,  name  ou,  10c 
remiuoi  with  S  pucks.  E.H.  Pardee,  New  Haven  Ct 
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PERSONALS, 


Pimnancouj*  I  plemente  and  PncJtinery. 


®«ei s,  £ttU,  flaatsi  &c. 


STEAM  ENGINES^ 
30  BOILERS.  I 

TOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
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BEAUTIFUL, 


HANSELL 
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}tti.$ccltaneou.s  §Mrmi.eing. 


4Valuabls  Premiums  Sent  FREE  to 

A  II  T  ">puWUh  a  Rplcnifl-1  Mterary.  Agricultural  ftn«l 

ITII  I  Hoiiu*  l*  i per  r>t!!n4  Cottage  and  Farm,  a  large, 
J*i*©0lfUn  u  illu«tnuol  Journal,  L*t>uc»u*lug  atvrie*. 

sketahe*  Wd  poom*  ;  Farsn,  Garden  and  Household  binl*  and 
rccU*«*;  article  oq  homo  decora  Jou;  wit  and  boroor;  reading  tor 
tho  youug,  Bcm *  n*ro«.  etc.  It  ta  apitpir  full  of  valuable  tofor- 
matlou  and  aiuu»*m«»nt  for  every  member  of  th«  fanu’.t ,  and  If 
highly  pnred  wherever  known  Wishiug  to  lutroduce  the  paper 
tuto  hou^hoMx  where  ft  U  not  already  known,  we  now  make  Lha 
following  wxfrooriimjrj  oJTcr  :  L'p*m  receipt  </onlf  Twenty- 
four  Ceuta  tk  t*C4>tt  pr  1-eenf  port. uff.  itampx,  ve  u til  sen, l 
t  ottnge  and  Furtti  Aw  Three  Manlhm  n<./ar  mil  c i*» 
V ;ree  and  J*  the  Four  Valuable  and  Capful 

I  rcmluma,  aw  foil,  •«*.•  1.  The*  Pcrftunc  Stone*  "hiob. 
pl.ored  ill  proximity  to  any  article  of  appare  l  jlm  it  a 

and  fr arrant  pcrfu  i  u  ;  comns  In  •  beaoUrul  gilt  ho x.  i.  Specie 
J  ocket  1  tiracw  tnade  of  hna  leather,  with  >ieoI  Lrlniimii<>  and 
hftildlatp.  3.  Imitation  Ceml  BreaeUPIli.  vert  durahlo 
and  handsome,  of  new  *  4  etyUah  pat  tore.  A.  Pocket  Slate 
Memorandum  Kook*  with  tlx  pave*  aud  peuol.  hound  In 
Itnuaiion  cloth,  with  11  ilio^raphed  cover.  Wr  charge  nothing  for 
the  prwnduma;  or#  jwm  Zrwa  to  *11  nr-to  »nI»joi1&4  /or  fA« 
n-ner.  This  i*  a  rare  opportunity  and  a  *n*a:  bargain.  Will  you 
uui  take  advantage  of  ft?  A«  to  our  reliability ,  wo  reft- r  to  any 
publisher  In  New  York.  ?  r  •-•Aciut*  we  will  gt re  five  auhacrip- 
tion*  and  live  wn  of  premiums  ;  four  of  tout  friends  to  aend 
with  jou.  and  nvure  rour  own  Tree.  Send  at  once.  Address. 

8.  II.  MOO  HE,  PublUticr,  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

WEBSTER’S 

UNABRIDGED. 

In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


2806  Mw.  Weuc  5 

Of  Two  Omo  JMFKOVKIi  <  I1KSsHST 
TEK  HOUS.  bond  (or  dooeription^ 
of  this  famous  breed,  Also  EowliJj.^ 
Lt:  Jt.  SILVER,  <  LEV ELXS U.  O.ittt 


COTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Kor  Sale,  lneludJUK  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
and  Hum  l.iunbs  of  Rood  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod- 
eriite  for  <|iinllty  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars. 


eor  sale.  including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
and  Rum  l.iunbs  of  Rood  pedlRree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  < |iinlt ty  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  huve  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  lint*  Oxford  Downs,  Address, 

W  Atlee  Burpee  dk  t’o.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  t  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WESTCHESTER,  Cheater  Co..  Pa. 

Dutch  FriesianCattle 

knorman  unnero 
PERCHERONnUnotO 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  slock  as  above,  eonUdont  that 
they  have  an  line  lots  us  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  bavin*  iieon  selected  by  n  meni- 
st  of  our  firm  in  person,  who  visited  the  I  vest 
herds  in  Holland,  and  under  the  giiidnnec  of  one 
o  .too  most  experienced  horsemen  in  France  in ado 
selections  from  the  best  horres  in  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  Information  to 
IOHN  II.  11  It 'liM,  Box  684,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  STANDARD. 

TNITI  Webster— it  has  118,000  Worda, 
VX  JLA  JL  3000  Engravings,  and  a  New 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

f  P Tf  T'  Standard  in  Gov't  F'rinting  Office. 
A  llD  St.OOO  copies  in  Public  Schools. 

Sale  ”0  to  1  of  anv  other  series. 
XJ  l.'  O  HP 1,1 1,1  uke a  Family  intelligent. 
IdtJ  JL  Best  help  for  SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  s. 
Supreme  Court.  Recommended  by  the  State 
Sup’ts  of  Schools  of  36  States. 

“A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.” 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volume 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict’y, 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings." 
The  Unabridged  is  now  supplied,  at  a  small  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  with  DENISON'S 
PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX, 

“  The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 
has  t'C.'ri  made  in  a  hundred  years.” 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  ACO  t  Pub'ra, Springfield,  Mass, 


FREE  I 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Ja-^an 
Bulba,  French  Bulbs, 
American  Bulba.  Also 
Plants  for  Greenhouses 
and  Window  Gardena, 

HIRAM  SIBLEY& CO. 

SEKDSMES,  v 

W/!}uv\\  Rochester,  h.Y.  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Crown  Prince  of  Servia  has  entered  the 
army  as  a  private. 

Senator  Sharon  pays  one  per  cent,  of  all  the 
the  taxes  collected  in  San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Geddes,  the  well  known  writer  on  agri¬ 
cultural  matters,  died  last  Monday,  aged  74. 

The  Queen  will  create  Lord  Lome  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  upon  his  arrival  in  England. 

The  brains  of  Carey,  the  murdered  inform¬ 
er,  were  extraordinarily  bulky  and  heavy, 
weighing  61  ounces. 

Mr.  Parnell  has  paid  off  the  mortgages  on 
his  property  to  the  amount  of  $65,000  with  the 
money  raised  for  him,  and  the  estate  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  now  quite  free  from  debt. 

The  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  of  European  sovereigns,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-six,  who  never  commanded  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  field,  possesses  thirty-seven  deco¬ 
rations,  many  of  them  of  a  high  order,  and 
originally  intended  only  for  those  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  action. 

V ictor  Hugo  told  an  American  visitor  re¬ 
cently  that  he  regarded  Edgar  A.  Poe  as  the 
“prince  of  American  literature.”  He  thinks 
that  Mr.  Whittier  is  a  “womanly  versifier,” 
Mr.  Lowell  a  “smart  talker,”  and  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  “affectingly  laughable.” 

A  Baltimorean  who  has  just  returned  from 
New  South  Wales,  says  that  some  of  the 
“sheep  stations”  there  have  from  100,000  to 
300,000  acres,  and  as  many  as  250,000  sheep. 
On  Alfred  Hay’s  farm  2,000  sheep  were  shorn 
before  breakfast  by  about  seventy-five  shear¬ 
ers.  Kangaroos  are  numerous  and  trouble¬ 
some.  They  ruin  the  sheep  pastures,  and  the 
Government  has  been  constrained  to  offer  a 
bounty  of  75  cents  a  head  for  their  scalps. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  killed  annually. 


A  boy  19  veais  oM  ean  saw  logs  PAST  and  EAST  Mile* 
MuBRAV.PortafinAIicb.,  writer  •‘Aim  much  pleased  with 
the  MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE. 
I  sawed  oil  a  SO-iiu-h  big  in  a  minutes.  For  sawiiiRloira 
into  suitable  leapt  ha  for  family  stove-  wood,  and  all  sorts 
of  log-cutting,  it  isneerlesj  and  tinr'yaied  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  thia 
paper.  Address  MONARCH  MANUFACTURING 
CO.v  163  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 

CA§SSS„M,  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  White  hall.  Kentucky. 


Grinds  Corn  ami  Cob  and  all  kinds  of  Grain  successfully.  UnBqualled 
Capacity,  on  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  l-un  by  belt  or 
tumbling  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL._ 

«3*«T?HE  BEST^t-i! 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  "LOVELL”  W.  .HER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  it  ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  In  the  world.  Wart  anted  lot 
five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  wiU  refund  the  money. 

AftCIITC  U/AftITEn  in  every  county.  Wecan 
AUCI1  I  W  If  AH  I  CU  Show  proof  that  Ageuts 
are  making  from  $C3  to  ;f  1 30  per  month.  Fanners 
make  tf’-'OO  to  $300  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
creat  sueee&b  selling  this  Washer,  Retail  price  only 
#5,  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  S'-i.  Also  the 
Celebrat,  d  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  mimufact 
p-- u  urn  s'  lowest  price-  W e  invite  the  strictest  i  vestica- 
,  /r  tion  Send  ns  vour  address  on  a  postal  card  tor  further 

—  particulars.  Lovell  Washer  Con  Erie,  Pa. 


II  I  If  P  II  P1  ft  I  A  ■  a  \g  All  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  ana  Cheim.*, 

ajZ  (1  ft#  Ik,  k;  k.  Hftl  ft  “  H  ft#  now  traveling  In  tins  ownus ,  says  that  meat 

■wl  11  fft  FI  r  Iri  m  I!  U  ■  Of  (he  Horse  and  t'aitle  Pcwder*  sold  here 

III  nlft  ■§  ||  ■!  ft  ftf  ■■  |  arc  won  h  less  trash-  He  sajj  that  Sheridan's 

.  ,  ,  Condition  i'owders  are  absolutely  mire  and 

Immenaely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  It'ae,  1  teasphi- 
UU  to  .1  Dint  food.  Sold  everywhere,  or  aeut  Itv  «all  for  «  inti.-r-.  tanow  i  s  .l.inuaos  A  Ul.  BoanoM  Mim 


FAY'S  GRAPES-ir 

SMALL,  t’R bl  l'N  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS, 
Muck  M  im-(  lass  tree  Catalogues.  GEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fmdonia.N.  Y 


NanH  frsr 


CARRY  ENGINESand  BOHERS  IN 


MILLIONS 

OFTHEM 

For  FLORISTS  and 
AMATEURS. 


CARNATIONS  ! 

wmnmirgofjr: 

GARDENT/lfj# 

READY  for  I3IME-  La.  «|1  W? 
DIATE  BLOOAIINU  IU  H  W7 

LARGE  STOCK.  V\w  /  i 

CHOICE  VARIETIES  9  ij 

58PLENBIB  Plant*  U  /  MM 

press,  for  si.oo  WmgaSBr 

tW Write  for  Circulars.  WXiwMm 

CEO. S. WALES  WUiM 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BEST  QUALITY  AUD  MOST  NOTED 
PAMILIFS.  FIEST  PRIZE  HERD  AT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

500  mead  all  ages. 

300  IMPORTED  THIS  YEAR. 

Clydesdale  and  Hamhlot/mlan  Horses  of  the  finest 
quality  and  highest  brooding.  For  records,  pedigrees 
and  other  Information,  send  for  our  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue.  Mention  Rural  Nkw  Youkkk. 

Address, 

&  POWELL, 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm.  kfraease.  N.Y. 


is  %  ft  j  n  ft  «  CRAPE  VINES  2  for  25o. 
i  SlIMI  IlK  ||5Ior50e-  12  for  81,  by 
UU  lllUnU  mail  poet]  slid.  Order  now 
,  ■  ■  Nv  'F  ■  * uFfnr  Fait  planting.  Satis- 

faction  guaranteed.  W1LB.PJLEJJ, Chain bersburg-^Pa 


DECIDUOUS  TR'ES  &  FLOWER¬ 
ING  SHRUBS. 

Both  of  large  and  small  size.  One  of  the  finest  col¬ 
lections  ever  offered.  Special  quotations  to  parties 
buying  largely.  .4  full  line  or  Nursery  Stock  in¬ 
cluding  luO.OOi  Apple  aud  Peach  Trees’  and  other 
fruit  in  variety.  Small  Fruit  and  Grape  Vines,  all 
the  leading  new  and  old  sorts.  A  descriptive  IUus- 
trated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

W-  H.  MOON, 

MORRISVILLE.  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Bottles,  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Itorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  tree. 

Rum  fori  I  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY.  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.  N.  Y. 

Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  prices.  Catalogues 
sent  free,  also,  when  desired,  sam¬ 
ples  of  dress  goods.  Silks,  Woolens, 
from  the  largest  and  finest  stock 
In  the  country 

JORVAS.  MARSH  S' CO.,  l  Boston 

■MMOHi  >  Mass 


DRY  GOODS 
BY  MAIL 


PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 

Single  and  Double  Mills. 

Capacity.  5  to  30  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit- 
able  Power.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Testimonials. 

LEWTs nTRAYER. 
York,  I’a. 


ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW 

■ 

The  best  in  the  market.  Price  $13.  Send  for  circ  u 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  37H.  1S9  and  191  Water  St  ,  XewYork 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


most  profitable  Raspberry. 
Seud  lor  full  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

embracing  all  varieties;  also 
a  superior  stock  of  fruit  trees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free, tell¬ 
ing  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

i,  f.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, N.  J. 


”  _ Feed  Mill. 


KST.1KM81IKD  M#  rAlKYJ  :  Nu  1*.4\  « 

a  «■  iiwa  obuibacl  fur  MccIiuuIcjiI  Device  a,  Coro- 
II  I  1 1  pouucls  Ori>lAni4  and  LAbela.  All  prell- 
I  X  I  I  II  I  \  rulnary  exurainatloua  a*  to  patontabllUy 

I’j  I  ■■  oHh v«ntlom»frcoa.  Our4i  GuDle  furObtAln- 
1  HI  bln  V  ins  Patents  "  1#  aent  fr*«  «  very  where. 
iddrefM  U)ri8  RAGGKIl  A  CO*,  SolMtura  of  I’ehnU, 

W  AJ5UINGTON,  D.  C- 


THE 

Great  American 


COMPANV 


THE  BRADLEY 


nmmms 


When  the  leaves  fall,  the  Fall  leaves. 

An  old  fogy  paper  in  this  city  asserts  that 
American  humor  is  now  represented  by  a 
dozen  paragraphers  This  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  will  make  several  hundred  pencil-push¬ 
ers  wild  with  curiosity  to  know  if  they  are 
among  the  elect. 

A  BOY  was  making  a  great  racket  on  his 
drum  in  front  of  a  house.  “Little  boy,"  said 
a  lady,  “you  must  not  drum  here ;  there  is  a 
lady  sick  in  this  house."  “Well,”  said  the  boy, 
“I  wish  I  was  a  doctor.  There’s  somebody 
sick  in  every  house  in  town." 

“Well,”  said  a  young  M.  D.  just  from  col¬ 
lege,  1  ‘I  suppose  the  next  thing  for  me  to  do  is 
to  hunt  for  a  good  situation  and  then  like 
Patience  on  a  monument  wait  for  something  to 
do?  “Yes,”  chimed  in  a  bystander,  “and  not 
long  after  you  begin,  the  monuments  will  be 
on  the  patients.” 

People  who  sit  around  and  do  nothing  but 
applaud  the  good  deeds  of  others  generally 
make  more  noise  than  the  real  workers,  and 
usually  imagine  that  they  are  performing 
most  of  the  labor.  When  a  quiet,  industrious 
beu  lays  an  egg,  the  roosters  and  biddies  that 
don’t  lay  do  most  of  the  cackling. 

Wherever  the  chestnut  crop  is  abundant 
we  naturally  expect  to  hear  of  broken  limbs. 
A  jingler  puts  it  thus: 

Little  boy. 

Chestnut  tree, 

Scrambles  up, 

Full  of  glee. 

Two  limbs  break, 

Boy’s  head  swims; 

Down  he  falls— 

Breaks  two  limbs. 


Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

Fiun  Qfxxlno  Wei£hins  froin  00  to  iso  lbs. 

I  1 V  (a  iD Ljf  HsOj  Prices  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  TTorse  should  TTiTiTTlTil 
send  for  our‘20  Page  illustrated  H  rv  H.  H. 
Circular  and  Price  List 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  ■  Established  1833. 


ki  FOP  Tl‘.E  lU'kAL  Ai-Y 


lOK-AVs 


BULLY  FOR  HER. 

Gent  from  the  City. — “Say  my  good  girl,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  cross 
that  field?” 

Farmer’s  Daughter. — “Well,  the  old  bull  don’t  like  red  very  much,  but  if  you  will  chalk 
your  nose  I  guess  he  won’t  attack  you.” 


THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


PiiffllanMUiai  3Mm1i£iag 


THE  BOYS 


Humbugged  Again. 

I  saw  so  much  said  about  demerits  of  Hop  Bitters, 
and  my  wife  who  was  always  doctoring,  and  never 
well,  teased  me  so  urgently  to  get  her  some.  X  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  humbugged  again:  and  I  am  glad  I  did, 
for  In  less  than  two  months'  use  of  the  Bitters,  my 
wife  wus  cured,  and  she  has  remained  so  for  eighteen 
months  since.  I  like  such  humbugging— H.  T.,  St. 
Paul.— Pioneer  Press. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich., Feb.  2, 1880. 

I  know  Hon  Bitters  will  bear  recommendation 
honestly.  All  who  use  them  confer  upon  them  the 
highest  encomiums,  and  give  them  credit  for  making 
cures— all  the  proprietors  claim  for  them.  I  have 
kept  them  since  they  were  first  offered  to  the  public. 
They  took  high  rank  from  the  first,  and  maintained 
It.  and  are  more  called  for  than  all  others  combined. 
So  long  as  tbe.y  keep  up  their  high  reputation  for 
purity  and  usefulness.  I  shall  continue  to  reeom- 
rueud  them— something  I  have  never  before  done 
with  any  other  patent  medicine 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  w  ithout  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
room ;  good  seat  and  lack,  bandy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  free  on  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER, 

32.  33,  37*  38  and  39  Wolf  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


■  —  ^ 

Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


%  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  ono  round 

of  Horse. 

/njr/S&p  CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  . 


1^  1 1  ir*°  Percent-  c»f  labor,  anu 

\ *■*■■*,  |  j , i nti Mr «»  the  value  oi  the 

Is  yStff—. .  in  An  me.  Spreads  evenly 

W  \m/ J|\C  :m  all  klnr1;»r.f tnunuie broad* 

W  <>r  it* drill,  in  one-tenth 

the  t  ’me  required  by  baud. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
BUU1’K1£  MTU  CO.)  Syracuse,  OmmdAgo  Co.,  N.  V 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  Importing  ami  Breeding: 
Establishment  in  The  World. 

Percliero  n  -  N onu  an  H or ses 

WORTH  82,500,000.00 

Imported  from  Franco  aod  Bred 
Ijk  ftlncc  1873,  by 

31.  W.  DU39HAJML 
Waycs,  Da  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

£6  Billet  West  of  Chicago, 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER, 

g,  8  Practical, 

SSJrs Portable 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

fW~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  HI 


J  Correct  Prlncl- 

S98  »los-u  Correctly 

’  truted  Catalogue 

giving  much 
vuluable  Infor¬ 
mation  frer. 

A  ME  It  1C  AN  MFG.CO., 

Waynesboro.  Pa. 


Prices  low  for  qual* 
ity  of  stock,  and 
EVERY  STALLION 
GUARANTEED  A 
BREEDER. 


Address 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 

tOOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

SW~THE  GREAT  FRENCH-OS 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  tor  CULVERT 

and  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  LYTH  &  SONS,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest,  pedigrees. 
Registered  in  the  Percheron  Hiud  Book  of  France, 
and  the  Pereheron-N  orman  Stud  Book  of  t  he  United 
States.  Write  for  Free  illustrated  Catalogue  jx. 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now 's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  fur  our  celebrated  Tea. 
mid  <  nflVi-a.nmi  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 


■  I  1*1  iM?l|  * 1 1  mtiiiiri'im;  i  V 

Cold  Band  Moan  Rogr  Dinner  Bel,  «»r  Gold  Rand  Moss 
Decerned  Toilet  Sei  For  full  iwirtii-iibir*  nd dress 

THKOnUtTAMI  Itim  TLA  t  o., 

H  O.  Box  289.  31  ami  33  X  e,ey  M.,  New  iork. 


Prepared  b\j  J.  I'.  OOMB A  t'LT,  rx-  Veterinary  Suryton 
of  the  Stench  Onurrt.vtrnt  Stud. 

Huh  bent  in  prominent  tiae  in  ill.;  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Practice  of  Eiirupe  tor  the 
pant  Twenty  Years. 


NDCITJJ  — - ALONG  THE - 

DEL  I  KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

ISINC  WOOL  CROWING 

mer  and  W.'.nter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

/HEAT  FRUIT 

,000,000  W  heat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis'r.  Kansas  C:*v  M- 


CHEAP  FARMS 


Near  Iflnrkets. 

The  State  of  Mtclilgan  lias  more  than  4,500  miles 
of  railroad  and  1.601'  miles  of  Lake  tran-nortutlon, 
schools  and  churches  In  every  county,  public  build 
iDgs  all  paid  tor.  and  no  debt.  Its  soli  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  and  It  Is  the  best 
fruit  State  In  the  Northwest.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  in  the  market 
at  low  prices.  The  Slate  has  Issued  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  n  map  and  descriptions  of  the  soli, 
crops  and  general  resnure.es  of  evttry  county  In  the 
Stale,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writ'"  v 
to  the  COMM'R  OK  iMMUJttA'lIOK,  DETROIT,  MlCH. 


A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 


For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs,  all  Skin  Diseases  or 
Parasites,  Thrush,  all  Inflammations,  nil  Throat  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  Lameness  from  Spavin,  TUuKbone,  and 
other  bony  tumors.  Iteiuovm  all  Iltiilebee  or  Blem¬ 
ishes,  and  many  Other dlsc.iua-s  and  ailments  of  Iiorsea 
and  Cattle.  Far  superior  to  a  blister  or  cauterization 
In  its  buneflehd  cffocta,  never  leaving  sear  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

■will  produce  more  actual  result 8  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  inUtnro  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  (  At  STIC  HAINAN  sold  U 
warranteil  iu  fflvr  •« it t infliction.  Price  ig  1 .50 
per  bottle.  861a  by  druKtflflt*,  or  Bent,  by  express, 
cliiLrtfOH  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its  ubo. 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  So  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

Sole  Importer*  tt  Proprietor*  for  tft*  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


SAwryriiiyro  threshers, 

MILLS,  E II 13 1  II  Ed  Horse  Powers, 

(For  u.1 1  section*  ana  purposes.)  Write  for  Free  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultiuuu  <fc  Taylor  Co. ,  Manstteld,  Ohio. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  FAUM.S  FOR  SALE.— Some  of 
the  finest  Residences  la  the  Valley,  near  It.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  HHELDoN, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


AGENTS  mSiimtfn 

.  CLIPPER  SAFETY  LAMPS, 


L»8,  LADY  WANIIINb 
TON,  VliltCliNlYHS, 
MOOHE’H  KAULY.J  MI'. 
FFKKQN,  EARLY  VIC¬ 
TOR,  BRIGHTON, 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  nrachain 
BY  MAIL  DR  EXPRESS.  U.  O  D.,  to  be 
examined  before  paylngany  money 
and  I  f  not  aaUafactory,  rr  lurned  at 
lour  expense..  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  BaveVon  30  i>cr 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Evert  Watob  WiKRASTEi*.  Aodbkss 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCii  CO., 
PITT8B0H0H.  i'A. 


i/fflwu JJi  5  14,1,1  ollr  other  household  urti 
B/afaAi  >  7U  i  I'les.  The  best  go)  ling  articles 
HSU4  ever  «,ut  on  the  nmrkei.  Big 
41-  <&.  Profits (ougenis.  1 'or Samples 
14,1,1  Terms,  addregg  the 

CLIPPER  M’F’C  CO., 

m  (LIMITED.) 

No.288Walnui  t., Cincinnati,  O. 


Also  other  Small  Fruits, and  all  older  varie¬ 
ties  Grapes,  Kxtraqoaiity.  Warraaled  true. 
Cheap  \)j  mall.  Low  Rate*  to  Dealers. 


£^try  ho 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  17G1. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  27,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


round,  some  oblong,  some  elliptical  and  others 
sharply  pointed  at  one  end. 

POTATO  EXPERIMENTS  CONTINUED. 

Test  No.  25  Queen  of  the  Valley  was  cut 
to  two-eye  pit  es  and  placed  in  a  spade-wide 
furrow  or  trench  four  inches  deep.  They 
were  then  covered  lightly  with  soil  and  the 
furrow  nearly  filled  with  cut  straw.  On  this, 
potato  chemical  fertilizer  was  strewn  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  furrow 
was  then  leveled  with  soil.  The  yield  was 
189.40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five,  one  pound 
13  ounces. 


judging  from  the  first  season’s  growth  dis¬ 
tinct  in  several  respects.  They  tiller  more 
than  any  oat  we  have  ever  raised:  the  panicle 
is  more  spreading;  the  oats  of  a  darker  color 
and  the  leaves  and  stalks  larger.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  late  and  may  prove  no  grout  ac¬ 
quisition  for  general  cultivation.  But  we 
shall  see.  They  grew  in  garden  soil  to  a 
hight  of  five  feet  without  rust.  The  spread¬ 
ing  panicles  measured  from  one  foot  to  18 
inches  in  length,  with  70  spikelets,  two  oats 
each  to  a  spikelet.  From  10  tc  50  stalks  grew 
from  one  seed. 

WILD  POTATOES  AND  RURAL  SEEDLINGS. 

We  received  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Mumford,  of 
Portlandville,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  number 
of  small  tubers  of  Solanum  Jamesii,  S.  Fend- 
leri,  and  another  of  uncertain  species  about 
one  inch  or  less  long.  All  were  planted  in 


THE  PYRAMIDAL  OAK 


(Experiment  (Braund.s  of  the  $uvnl 
$tew-JJovket. 


Ten  years  ago  we  purchased  two  Pyramidal 
Oaks — Quercus  pedunculata  fastigiata.  Both 
grew  for  three  years  with  a  rapidity  that 
oaks  as  a  class  are  not  deemed  capable  of.  The 
fourth  year  one  was  half  killed  duriug  the 
Winter  or  Spring;  the  fifth,  it  was  killed  en¬ 
tirely.  The  other  has  nevei  suffered  from 
cold,  insects  or  from  auy  other  cause.  It  .is 
now  20  feet  high  and  scarcely  six  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  in  any  part.  The  leaves,  of  an  obovate 
shape,  irregularly  lobed,  average  four  inches 
long,  retaining  their  green  color  long  after 
most  other  leaves  have  fallen.  At  a  distance 
it  reminds  one  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
though  its  branches  are  more  slender  and  nu¬ 
merous.  In  this  respect,  our  illustration — re¬ 
engraved  from  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of 
London,  Euglaud — drawn  in  Winter,  will 
give  the  reader  a  very  accurate  idea.  For 
small  lawns  this  tree  is  desirable,  because  it 
requires  but  little  space,  while  it  contrasts  very 
pleasingly  with  other  trees  of  a  more  round- 
headed  habit. 


Oats. 

Welcome,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
sown  April  0,  ripened  July  13.  with  Austra¬ 
lian  which  they  closely  resemble.  The  aver¬ 
age  was  50  spikelets  to  a  panicle. 

American  Triumph.  These  are  late,  the 
straw  heavy — panicles  about  a  foot  long, 
branching.  There  were  82  spikelets  to  an 
average  panicle.  The  oats  are  white  and 
heavy. 

Australian,  from  Gen.  Wm.  G.  Le  Due 


Large  and  small,  49,360  to  the 

acre 

Test  No.  27.  Same  variety,  planted  in  the 
same  way  as  in  No.  26.  The  pieces  were  cov¬ 
ered  lightly  with  soil,  then  with  a  liberal 
spread  of  hen  manure,  which  was  covered 
lightly  with  soil;  then  a  second  spread  of  hen 
manure :  and  finally  the  furrow  was  filled  with 
soil.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  705.83  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  Best  five,  four  pounds  one 
ounce.  Large  and  small,  116,160  to  the  acre. 

Test  No.  28.  Planted  as  above  and  a  heavy 
spread  of  salt — 10  bushels  to  the  acre— strewn 
over  the  pieces  which  were  first  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil.  The  seed  pieces  rotted  in  the 
ground. 

Test  No.  29.  Two-eye  pieces  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  were  planted  just  the  same  as  in  Test  No. 
26,  and  as  in  that  experiment  mulched  with 
cut  straw.  The  yield  was  907.50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Quite  uniform  in  size.  The  largest 
weighed  one-and-three-qnartei's  pound.  The 
best  five  weighed  six-and-one-quarter  pounds. 
Large  and  small  135,520  to  the  acre  or  nine-and- 
one-third  potatoes  to  the  hill. 

Test  No.  30.  These  were  manured  with 

■  chemical  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds 
to  the  acre  without  straw  mulch.  The  yield 
was  665.50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five,  five 
pounds.  Large  and  small,  101,640  to  the  acre 
or  seven  potatoes  to  the  hill. 

Test  No  31.  These  pieces  (Peerless  as  in 
No’s  29  and  30)  were  covered  lightly  with  soil 

jjjf  and  the  trench  filled  with  stable  manure  the 
same  as  No‘s  26,  and  29,  was  filled  with  cut 
straw.  No  other  fertilizer  used.  The  yield 

*  was  907.25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five, 

-  weighed  three  pouuds  eight-and-one-half  oun- 

-  os.  Large  and  small,  21“  800  to  the  acre,  or  an 
average  of  15  to  the  hill.  This  yield  was 
about  the  same  as  in  No.  29,  but  the  potatoes 
were  smaller  and  much  injured  by  wire-  worms. 

Test  No  82.  These  pieces  (Peerless)  were 
first  covered  with  soil  lightly,  then  salt  at  the 

-  rate  of  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  then  a  mulch  of 
stable  manure  as  in  No.  31 ;  then  a  spread  of 
hen  manure  at  the  rate  of  ‘10  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  finally  unleached  ashes  at  the  rate  of 
15  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  object  of  this 
test  was  to  ascertain  (1st)  whether  a  surfeit  of 
manure  would  increase  the  yield,  and  (2nd) 
whether  the  salt  would  have  any  effect  to 
keep  wire-woruis  away  as  compared  with  No. 
SI,  which  received  only  stable  manure.  The 
yield  was  826.83  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five* 
five  pounds.  Large  and  small,  179,080  to  the 
acre,  or  12V  to  the  hill.  They  were  eaten  as 
badly  as  in  lest  .Vo.  81. 

The  Peerless  is  a  wonderful  potato  to  yield 
and  for  one  of  its  large  size,  it  is  of  fine  form. 
We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  quality,  in 
most  places, ,is  inferior  ,  that  is,  it  is  rarely  dry 
or  mealy. 

In  tests  29  and  32  the  tops  remained  green 
the  lougest  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  mulch 
having  retarded  their  early  grow  th.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  all  of  them  close  to  the  stem  and 
near  the  surface.  No’s  30  and  29  bore  the 
darkest  colored  leaves.  In  No's  80  and  31  the 
vines  died  first  W e  have  now  completed  our 
portraits  of  the  different  kinds  of  potatoes 
raised  during  the  past  season  and  shall  begin 
with  our  next  number  to  present  them  with 
rates  as  to  cultivation  and  yield.  There  is  no 
J  other  crop  regarding  which  more  interest  ia 
felt  than  new  potatoes. 


TREES  AND  VINES 


It  was  wurth  going  a  long  way  to  see  that 
old  peach  tree  covered  with  roses.  A  climb¬ 
ing  rose  (the  well  known  Prairie  Queen)  had 
been  plauted  at  the  root  of  the  tree  some  ten 
years  ago,  receiving  no  further  attention  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  bucket  of  soap  suds  and  an 
annual  application  of  soot.  But  under  the 
sheltering  arms  of  the  old  peach  it  has  flour¬ 
ished  amazingly,  until  its  branches  are  no  less 
than  20  or  30  feet  in  length.  It  was  a  mass  of 
inflorescence  when  I  saw  it,  containing  not 
less  than  a  thousand  full-blown  roses,  and  far 
surpassing  any  similar  display  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  lady  of  the  house  informed  me  that 
for  several  years  it  had  not  failed  to  present 
the  same  gorgeous  appearance  with  each  re 
curring  June.  But  why  not  cover  evergreen 
trees  with  roses*  They  would  furnish  admir¬ 
able  shelter  from  the  cold  of  Winter  and  the 
heat  of  Summer,  and  l  am  sure  that  the  roses 
against  the  evergreen  background  would  make 
a  pleasing  contrast,  filling  (lie  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder  with  delight. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  add  that  one  of 
the  fiuest  sights  I  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
was  a  hemlock  tree  bir  the  road-side  in  one  of 
the  New’  England  States,  covered  all  over 
with  a  most  luxuriant  vine  of  the  common 
Bitter  Sweet,  whose  scarlet-aud-orange  ber¬ 
ries  contrasted  finely  with  the  greeu  of  the 
hemlock. 

Neither  have  1  forgotten  another  evergreen 
— a  Balsam  Fir — by  a  road-side  iu  the  Empire 
State,  which  was  beautifully  festooned  with 
the  common  Virginia  Creeper,  in  this  case 
the  Autumn  tints,  crimson  and  fiery  red, 
blended  with  the  green,  or  rather  the  steely- 
blue  of  the  balsam,  presented  a  scene  not  only 
rich,  but  indescribably  beautiful. 

I  know,  too,  of  an  elm  by  a  river  in  the 
Keystone  State,  whose  hirsute  arms  are  huug 
with  this  drapery  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  in 
a  most  remarkable  maimer.  Every  branch, 
both  great  and  small,  is  wreathed  and  twined 
iu  a  way  which  the  hand  of  man  at  best  can 
ouly  imitate  but  uevor  equal.  In  the  early 
days  of  October,  when  the  leaves  have  changed 
to  crimson  and  scarlet,  1  must  say  1  have  never 
seen  another  elm  to  compare  with  it.  I  am 
confident  the  more  we  see  of  this  plaut  aud  its 
associates— Clematis  VIrginiana,  the  wild  grape 
aud  the  Bitter  Sweet — the  more  likely  is  it 
that  the  use  of  climbing  vines  are  to  be  one  of 
the  glories  of  American  gardening  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  ANDREW  SUEHWOOD. 
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PYRAMIDAL  0AK--Re-Engraved  From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle 

Figure  662 


three  feet  tall;  ripe  July  13,  Panicles  spread¬ 
ing,  averaging  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  aver¬ 
aging  70  to  80  spikelets  to  a  panicle.  The  first 
year  we  sow  ed  these  oats  the  seed  weighed 
64  pounds  to  a  bushel.  They  are  now  merely 
a  ‘•common”  white  oat. 

We  lmve  tried  first  and  last  probably  100 
so-called  different  varieties,  but  in  two  or 
three  years  they  seem  to  resolve  themselves 
into  one  of  these  four,  viz:  the  Uuiless,  White, 
Yellow  and  Dark  or  Tartarian. 

Tuk  Black  Champion  Oat  to  be  sent  out 
in  the  Rural’s  next  Free  Seed  Distribution, 


pots  in  the  conservatory  on  March  11.  These 
tubers  were  sent  to  Mr.  Mumford  by  Mr.  Lem¬ 
mon  who,  with  his  wife,  discovered  them  in 
t  he  Rocky  Mountains  last  year.  The  foliage 
aud  flowers  resemble  those  of  our  cultivated 
kinds.  The  tubers  were  dug  Sept.,  20,  and 
were  no  larger  than  those  planted. 

Our  Magnum  Bonum  seedlings  raised 
from  seeds  of  the  English  variety  of  this  uame 
in  1882,  are,  many  of  them,  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  with  smooth,  white  skin  aud  yellowish 
tlosh.  Some  of  them  are  very  early — some 
very  late  aud  some  intermediate.  Some  are 
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SOILING  DAIRY  COWS. 


L.  S.  HARDIN. 


A  great  many  dairymen  are  just  now  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  increasing 
the  milk  yields  of  their  cows  and  possibly  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  number  in  the  herd  by  adopting  in 
some  degree  the  soiling  system.  As  an  adjunct 
to  the  pasture  when  dry  weather  cuts  off  the 
grass  supply,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
utility.  Most  dairymen  practice  it,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  approve  of  it.  When,  however,  it 
comes  to  soiling  pure  and  simple,  where  milk 
production  is  the  main  object  in  view,  while 
there  have  been  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  it,  I  know  of  no  community  of  dairy¬ 
men  that  practice  it  exclusively,  and  yet  itisa 
pretty  safe  proposition  that  where  one  man  suc¬ 
ceeds  with  a  particular  system,  others  cau,  and 
it  needs  therefore  only  proper  management  for 
all  1 1  succeed,  W riters  tell  us  that  it  is  a  com 
mon  practice  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  though  I  cannot  recall  an  instance 
of  any  large  number  of  dairymen  who  prac¬ 
tice  it  there. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  some 
very  hard  points  to  get  over,  though  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  with  care  and  sufficient 
experience  they  cannot  be  surmounted.  For 
instance,  to  supply  a  constant  yield  of  green 
food,  a  succession  of  green  crops  must  be 
planted,  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  cows  with 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh,  green  food,  these 
crops  must  follow  one  another  in  close  order: 
that  is,  as  soon  as  one  is  exhausted  or  becomes 
too  old  and  dry  for  use,  the  other  must  be 
ready.  I  say  “  must,”  for  the  cow  cannot 
wait.  Iu  my  own  practice  I  never  could  get 
these  crops  to  dovetail  into  one  another  as 
they  should.  No  matter  how  often  l  planted, 
if  the  weather  was  hot  and  dry  the  grain 
would  not  sprout;  and  then  again  if  the 
weather  for  a  continuous  term  was  hot  and 
wet,  everything  would  come  forward  with  a 
rush,  and  for  a  while  I  would  be  fairly  over¬ 
whelmed  with  green  food,  but,  dry  weather 
coming  on  again,  this  feed  would  mature  and 
leave  me  nothing  fresh  and  succulent.  The 
prime  cause  of  my  failure,  however,  was  the 
refusal  of  the  cows  to  consume  enough  of  this 
rich,  rank  growth  to  make  them  give  a 
large  yield  of  milk.  The  careful  observer 
must  have  noticed  that  cows  at  pasture,  un¬ 
less  driven  to  it  by  semi-starvation,  will  not 
eat  the  rank  growth  about  the  droppings  on 
the  field.  They  do  not  seem  to  like  it,  but  pre¬ 
fer  the  shorter  grass  that  grows  out  in  the 
sunshine.  Now,  all  soiling  crops,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  the  exception  of  Red  Clover,  are  rank 
growths  that  are  forced,  usually  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
cow  can  taste  or  probably  smell  this  manure  in 
the  green  food  tendered  her.  At  least  she 
picks  the  feed  over  in  a  dainty  way  that  is  not 
natural  with  her  when  she  likes  a  thing. 
Then,  after  she  has  mussed  with  it  a  while,  she 
absolutely  refuses  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  it. 

This  objection  to  the  soiling  system  may 
possibly  be  in  whole  or  in  part  removed  by 
some  means  for  feeding  the  cow  constantly, 
and  a  little  at  a  time.  If  she  could  be  handed 
a  mouthful  as  soon  as  she  consumed  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  without  any  chance  to  breathe  on  the 
fresh  one  or  pick  it  over,  she  might  thus  be 
induced  to  consume  enough  to  keep  up  the 
milk  yield,  or  there  may  be  mixtures  or 
methods  of  feeding  it  with  which  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Mr.  Burnett  and  some  other  noted  dairymen 
have  stated  that  it  was  their  practice  to  feed 
the  cows  only  twice  a  day;  but  they  stretched 
these  feediugs  over  four  or  five  hours  each,  so 
that  at  least  eight,  or  ten  hours  of  the  24  were 
spent  in  eating,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  taken  up  with  resting  and  chewing 
the  cud.  This  is  certainly  a  departure  from 
the  old  methods,  and  it  would  be  entertaining 
to  know  from  these  gentlemen  just  how  they 
manage  to  keep  on  feeding  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time.  Can  they  afford  to  keep  men 
employed  at  this  occupation,  or  have  they 
some  mechanical  appliance  for  presenting 
the  cow  with  just  so  much  feed  at  short  in¬ 
tervals?  If  men  stand  by  to  feed  in  this 
leisurely  way,  it  would  be  still  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  if  it  is  a  strictly  paying  practice. 

Undoubtedly  as  a  matter  of  theory  simply, 
every  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  soiliag 
system;  but  when  you  come  to  put  these 
theories  in  practice  the  growths  of  corn,  rye, 
oats,  clover  and  other  crops  that  are  usually 
depended  on,  are  so  uncertain  and  erratic  and 
are  so  energetically  assisted  by  the  still  more 
uncertain  and  erratic  weather,  that,  to  my 
limited  experience,  the  difficulties  seem  totally 
unsurmouo cable.  I  tried  the  soiling  system 
several  years  with  about  twenty  cows,  but 
finally  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  cows  shrank 


almost  two-thirds  in  their  yield  of  milk  com¬ 
pared  with  their  work  while  on  a  good  Blue 
Grass  pasture,  aud  I  finally  abandoned  the 
green  food  altogether,  and  cut  the  crop  when 
I  needed  it,  without  regard  to  its  condition  of 
maturity,  and  ran  it  through  a  cutting-box, 
and  mixed  mill  feed  with  it  wet,  and  thus 
saved  in  a  great  measure  the  milk  supply; 
but.  it  was  done  at  a  cost  of  Winter  feeding  in 
Summer  time. 

It  is  also  a  serious  question  whether  or  not 
the  rank  growth  of  soiling  crops  will  make 
as  liiK'-llavored  butter  as  can  be  made  from 
grass  fed  to  cows,  and  this  question  becomes 
all  the  more  serious  from  the  fact  that  soiling 
is  practiced  at  a  season  when  the  butter  made 
from  it  must  come  iu  competition  with  butter 
and  cheese  made  from  grass-fed  cows.  There 
is  no  question  about  butter  taking  its  flavor 
from  the  food  of  the  cow,  and  this  is  a  point 
that  the  dairyman  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 
The  need  of  exercise  for  cows  that  are  fed  in 
the  stable,  is  of  no  great  moment,  as  they 
really  need  but  very  little,  as  the  very  act  of 
milk-giving  is  a  considerable  strain  upon  the 
system,  and  an  hour  or  two  in  the  stable  yard 
each  day  will  afford  all  the  movement  they 
need. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  discouraging  dairymen  from  trying 
the  soiling  system,  but  simply  to  warn  them, 
from  facts  gathered  from  actual  experience,  of 
certain  difficulties  that  will  have  to  be  met 
aud  overcome  before  success  can  be  assured. 
The  one  great  precaution  is  not  to  make  a 
radical  change  too  suddenly.  Try  it  on  a 
small  scale  first  and  gradually  increase  the 
acreage  of  soiling  crops  as  the  practice  proves 
a  success,  remembering  that  one  season 
may  be  an  exceptionally  good  one  and  only 
mislead  all  calculations.  These  hints  relate 
also  only  to  cows  in  milk.  Dry  cows,  bulls, 
calves  and  kindred  stock  do  admirably  on  all 
kinds  of  soiling  crops,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  green  fodder  of  any  kind  is 
very  heavy,  and  only  small  loads  can  be 
hauled  off  of  soft  fields,  and  if  much  is  cut  at 
a  time  it  heats  and  spoils,  unless  spread  out 
and  withered — which  is  really  the  best  way  to 
feed  corn  fodder  and  possibly  other  grasses — 
but  the  cow  will  not  eat  so  much  of  it. 


farm  topics. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS;,  M.  D. 


The  record  of  V alue  2d  Ip.  622)  is  a  good 
one,  and  seems  to  be  as  well  authenticated  as 
possible.  The  writer  of  the  article  appears  to 
think  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  previous 
great  records  not  so  carefully  authenticated. 
But  why  ?  Value  2d’s  record  is  rather  a  sub¬ 
stantiation  than  a  refutal  of  the  others,  unless 
we  assume  that  she  is  a  unique  phenomenon. 
And  when,  as  has  been  several  times  done  hero 
in  Vermont,  common  cows  ha  ve  made  records 
of  from  500  to  upwards  of  600  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  year,  there  seems  nothing  very  sur¬ 
prising  in  like  records  from  individuals  of  a 
special  butter  breed. 

It.  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  the  close  corpora¬ 
tion  feature  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  is  at  last  broken  up.  But  monopolies  die 
hard.  The  report  in  p.  622  of  the  special  meet¬ 
ing  is  “mighty  interesting  reading,”  and  in¬ 
structive,  too,  if  one  desires  to  learn. 

Mr.  Foote’s  article  (p.  623)  on  Forests  and 
Rainfall  is  very  interesting,  and  I  believe per- 
fectlysound.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  an v  decrease  of  rainfall  on 
this  continent.  But  nothing  can  be  truer  than 
that  there  is  a  vast  change  in  regard  to  the 
How  of  water,  where  large  forests  have  been 
removed.  Here  in  Vermont  trout  brooks  and 
springs  dry  up,  and  even  quite  larere  rivers 
run  almost  drv  in  Summer  from  this  cause, 
while  destructive  Spring  freshets  increase. 
But  then .  we  must  clear  the  land,  or  we  can 
have  no  farms,  L.  R.  G.  (same  page)  seems  to 
have  the  right  idea,  too. 


I  suppose  that  experience  has  settled  it  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  green  manuring  for  wheat, 
as  spoken  of  on  p.  624,  is  a  success  every¬ 
where.  But  the  details  of  the  process  are  still 
open  for  discussion,  and  probably  Mr.  Baird’s 
ideas  are  correct. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  early  frosts  have 
cut  down  so  much  sorghum  this  season  !  The 
last  three  years,  just  when  we  wranted  good 
seasons  for  this  new  industry,  have  been  bad 
for  it.  But  T  believe  it  has  vitality  in  it.  to 
survive  all  misfortune,  and  the  mishaps  it  has 
encountered  are,  after  all,  less  than  those  that 
were  experienced  at  the  inception  of  beet 
sugar  making,  or  indeed  of  cane  sugar  mak¬ 
ing  in  Louisiana.  Perhaps  sorghum  for  sugar 
will  never  be  a  safe  crop  north  of  40  degrees. 


Rural,  Sept.  29. — I  hope  indeed  that  Mr. 
Burr’s  new  grapes  (p.  637)  will  prove  propor¬ 
tionally  as  early  further  north  as  he  reports 
them  to  be  iu  Kansas  We  do  pretty  well  in 
good  seasons  on  the  Canada  line  with  what 
are  now  called  early — Balem,  Delaware, 
Brighton  aud  Israella,  but  something  still 
earlier,  and  as  good,  would  be  acceptable. 
Israella  was  the  most  thoroughly  ripe  of  any 
with  me  this  year. 


What  is  the  Flageolet  Bean  recommended  as 
being  equal  or  superior  to  Lima  on  p.  638?  I 
do  not  find  it  iu  any  of  my  catalogues.  An 
early  bean  of  that  character  is  very  desirable. 


Mr.  Clendon’s  article  on  Phosphate  versus 
Superphosphate  (p.  688),  is  extremely  valua¬ 
ble,  and  agrees  with  the  results  of  many  years’ 
experience  and  experiment  on  my  own  farm. 
When  we  remember  that  the  phosphoric  acid 
iu  our  most  fertile  soils,  and 'also  iu  our  stable 
manure,  is  in  what  is  called  the  “insoluble”  (!) 
form,  it  ought  to  be  plain  that  ground  bones 
and  the  soft  phosphate  rock  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  are  sufficiently  soluble  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  best  crop  of  potatoes  I  ever 
saw  in  smoothness,  quality  and  quantity,  was 
grown  with  no  other  fertilizer  than  a  mixture 
of  fine  bone-ash  and  wood  ashes. 


Rural,  Oct.  6. — Mr.  Stahl’s  article  on 
storiug  potatoes  (p.  053),  scorns  to  me  quite 
sound.  At  least,  it  Agrees  with  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  neighbors, 
when  I  began  farming  in  Kentucky  (iu  1855) 
I  dug  my  early  potatoes  when  ripe,  (in  July), 
and  immediately  stored  them  in  a  cool  cellar, 
where  they  kept  perfectly  until  the  next 
Spring.  Here  in  Northern  Vermont  I  dig  my 
potatoes  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  dry  (usually 
about  Sept.  1),  and  carry  them  at  once  to  the 
cellar,  where  they  are  stored  in  open  barrels 
two  tiers  high.  Losses  from  rot  amount  to 
nothing, — perhaps  two  or  three  tubers  in  a 
barrel,  but  often  none.  My  cellar  is  quite 
dry. 


I  do  not  quite  agree  with  one  thing  in  Mr. 
Devereaux’s  excellent  article  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  (p.  654),  where  he  says  that  the 
elements  of  fertility  evaporate  from  manure 
spread  upon  the  surface  and  left  there.  I  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  evaporates  but  waterand  a  little 
volatile  animal  matter  of  no  fertilizing  value. 
But  if  manure  is  left  iu  lumps  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  long  in  dry  weather,  the  lumps  become 
so  indurated  that  they  cannot  be  broken  up 
with  anything  but  the  Acme  Harrow,  and 
when  worked  under  it  is  a  long  time  before 
they  lose  their  cohesion  so  as  to  be  penetrable 
by  roots. 


W.  W.  K’s  remarks  about  ashes  (p.  655) 
seem  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact 
that  ashes  are  not  a  complete  fertilizer. 
Ashes  are  of  no  use  on  my  land  w  ithout  bone, 
nor  bone  without  ashes.  The  same  may  be 
said  when  there  is  deficiency  of  available  ni¬ 
trogen.  If  rotted  wood  improves  the  crop 
where  ashes  do  not,  it  may  be  that  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  one  or  both,  with  ashes, 
would  do  good.  But  it  may  well  be  that 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  alone  are 
needed,  as  many  soils,  especially  clays  and 
rich  alluvium,  have  enough  of  potash. 


Is  not  the  Rural’s  friend  who  says  the  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  a  diet  of  wind  to  one  of  facts 
(p  657)  a  little  harsh  i  I  suspect  the  trouble  is 
that  some  of  them  don’t  know  which  is  wind 
and  whi  ;h  is  fact.  Genuine  science  is  but 
newly  applied  to  agriculture,  and  ns  yet  what 
we  call  our  agricultural  knowledge  is  mostly 
crude  and  more  or  lees  windy.  Much  slow, 
patient,  inconspicuous,  but  brainy  work  has 
to  he  done  before  all  the  “wind”  is  worked  out 
of  it.  Meantime  we  must  all  do  the  best  we 
can  with  what  we  think  we  know. 


I  am  glad  the  good  Rural  editor  keeps 
banging  his  pulpit  to  warn  his  hearers  against 
debt.  “Line  upon  line.” 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

- - 

BAD  LUCK. 


CLEM  AULDON. 


Some  people  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
luck;  that  “chance”  is  a  word  which  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  speculation  and  poetical 
fancy.  But  I  tell  you,  if  any  one  will  put  on 
his  “specks”  and  look  about  him,  he  will  see 
that  there  is  a  “powerful  sight”  of  hard  luck 
in  this  world.  Somebody  is  having  it  all  the 
time. 

The  man  wrbo  helps  to  pay  the  internal 
revenue  on  whiskey  is  always  meeting  with 
bak  luck.  The  man  who  lies  abed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  usurps  the  province  of  the  owl,  is 
liable  to  have  a  deal  of  bad  luck;  at  any  rate 


he  is  pretty  sure  to  leave  a  large  inheritance 
of  it  to  his  children,  The  man  who  never  knowfS 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  harness, 
or  a uy thing  wrong  with  the  wagon  until  the 
tiro  comes  off  and  leaves  him  out  on  a  bad 
road  after  dark,  is  morally  certain  to  com¬ 
plain  of  bad  luck. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  William  Risearly,  con¬ 
cluded  last  Spring  to  try  a  little  gardening  for 
the  markets.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
business,  but  made  up  his  mind  to  venture 
slowly  and  learn  as  be  went  along.  He  has 
learned  something.  To  begin  with,  he  put  in 
a  patch  of  early  peas.  He  had  to  buy  the  seed 
and  naturally  wanted  to  get  it  cheap.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  had  some  “Tom  Thumbs”  which 
he  had  offered  him  at  about  half  price. 

“Pure?” — O  yes,  they  were  pure— splendid 
seed,  and  then,  he  could  save  several  dollars 
ou  a  bushel — quite  an  item,  you  see. 

Well,  the  first  peas  in  the  market  retailed 
at  50  cents  a  gallon.  But  William  didn’t  have 
any  peas,  then.  His  were  coming  on  hand¬ 
somely,  but  they  were  not  quite  ready.  They 
looked  nice  and  thrifty,  though  they  were  not 
uniform.  About  one  out  of  four  stood  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  the  others  about  IS  inches. 
W  hen  he  got  ready  to  pick— after  others  had 
been  selling  for  some  time — they  were  worth 
15  cents,  but  people  didn’t  want  to  buy  peas 
then— had  got  out  of  the  notion.  As  a  result 
most  of  his  crop  rotted  on  the  ground.  If  that 
wasn’t  bad  luck  what  would  you  call  it? 

Then  he  tried  to  raise  some  early  corn.  The 
worms  work  on  sweet  core  so  badly  here  that 
it  is  about  useless  to  attempt  its  cultivation. 
Some  grow  the  common  field  corn  as  a  substi¬ 
tute;  but  instead  of  putting  iu  Adam’s  Early 
(which  is  aspleudid  variety  with  us)  he  planted 
some  “Montgomery”  seed  that  was  grown  iu 
Maryland,  and  which  somebody  told  him 
would  mature  in  90  days.  It  was  so  late  and 
so  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  pick  it.  More  bad  luck ! 

Then  with  tomatoes:  he  knew  the  Trophy 
was  a  good  variety  because — why,  because  the 
catalogues  said  so.  Aud  then  be.  had  heard 
them  highly  recommended.  When  he  came 
to  market  them  they  were  so  ill-shaped,  and 
so  gnarly,  and  so  completely  outlandish  that 
people  would  look  at  them  and  say:  “I  would 
buy  them  if  they  were  smooth,  but  I  don’t 
want  such  looking  things  as  those.” 

Talk  about  there  being  no  such  thing  as 
“bad  luck!” 

•  »♦« - 

WHAT  I  AM  GOING  TO  DO  NEXT  YEAR. 

Now,  that  this  year’s  w-orking season  is  past, 

I  am  thinking  over  successes  and  failures,  and 
while  everything  is  fresh  iu  mind,  determin¬ 
ing  upon  my  line  of  action  for  next  season. 
And,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  it  down  in  my  year-book ,  where  I  can  read 
it  the  first  thing  next  Spring.  Some  things  I 
am  going  to  do  just  as  I  did  this  year,  with 
the  expectation  of  a  like  success. 

1  am  going  to  plant  sweet  corn  in  drills  four 
feet  apart,  aud  thin  the  stalks  to  10  inches 
apart.  This  season  my  corn  putcb  gave  me 
125  ears  to  every  100  fei  t  of  drill,  This  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  13,500  ears  to  the  acre — more 
than  1  think  possible  by  the  hill  system.  The 
advantages  in  ease  of  working  the  crop  are 
obvious,  aud  the  saving  of  time  in  planting 
and  plowing  is  nearly  50  percent. 

I  shall  again  plant  roy  earl 3-  peas  on  the 
ground  where  my  corn  is  to  be  planted  later, 
putting  the  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
foot  spaces  of  the  future  corn-field.  Peas  ask 
little  of  the  soil,  and  are  gathered  and  off  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  needs  the  space.  The  vines  may 
be  plowed  in  to  help  the  corn. 

Another  success  which  I  hope  to  repeat  was 
achieved  by  planting  out  late  cabbages  in  the 
patch  of  onions  grown  from  sets.  The  onions 
were  sold,  m  bunches  for  the  most  part,  before 
the  cabbages  wanted  all  the  soil,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from  attacks  of 
insects  underground.  If  the  onions  secured 
them  this  immuuity,  why  not  put  a  few  sets 
iu  every  cabbage  hill,  when  the  plants  are  set? 
The  rows  of  onions  were  15  inches  apart  and 
the  cabbages  were  set  three  feet  apart  in  every 
alternate  row. 

A  partial  failure  of  turnips  in  maturing 
good  roots  seemed  due  to  too  close  planting. 
The  distance  upart  wus  16  inches,  and  onty  the 
outside  rows  of  the  plot  gave  line  roots.  On 
one  side  were  the  onions  which  were  smaller 
in  the  row  next  to  the  turnips  than  in  any 
other.  On  the  other  side  of  the  turnips  were 
carrots  which  did  very  well.  I  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  try  two  methods  next  season : — 1,  plant- 
the  turnips  in  rows  20  inches  apart ;  2.  plant¬ 
ing  them  24  inches  apart  with  intermediate 
rows  of  carrots.  I  think  the  latter  plan  will 
give  the  best  return  from  the  area  occupied. 

In  all  eases  1  have  found  it  more  profitable  to 
use  unoccupied  space  between  rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  which  require  such  space  to  be 
saved  for  their  use  later  in  the  season,  in  rais¬ 
ing  some  quick-growing  crop,  like  spiuuch  or 
radishes.  Very  little  more  fertilizer  is  need- 
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ed  and  the  cultivation  is  not  increased  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  main  crop. 

Another  scheme  for  increasing  returns  is 
that,  of  dropping  quick-growing  beans  where 
the  vegetables  have  been  gathered  for  use.  I 
plant  twice  a  week  until  there  is  no  chance  of 
ripening  them  before  frost.  I  then  substitute 
fodder  corn  and  get  a  considerable  stack  from 
my  two-acre  garden.  r.  ferris. 


iarm  Cccmonuj. 


BENEFIT  OF  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

On  page  012  of  the  Rural  for  Sept.  15th.  I 
noticed  a  paragraph  which  reads  thus:  “  We 
hate  to  see  the  wild  stories  that  are  planted  re¬ 
garding  the  wonderful  etlects  of  chemical 
fertilizers."  As  preface,  allow  me  to  say  I 
have  no  interest  whatever  iu  any  fertilizer 
except,  to  ascertain  which  will  produce  the 
best  results  on  my  own  farm;  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  with  sus  icion  the  published 
reports  sent  out.  by  interested  parties;  but  my 
own  experience  with  superphosphate  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  most  extravagant 
stories  that  I  have  ever  read  in  relation  to 
their  effects  may  be  true,  although  on  laud  ad¬ 
joining,  or  during  another  season,  the  results 
might  be  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Last  seasou  1  applied  six  different  kinds  of 
superphosphate  on  potatoes  side  by  side  and 
weighed  the  result.  The  ground  was  very 
poor,  no  manure  of  any  kind  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  15  or  20  years.  The  salable  potatoes 
from  four  hills  in  which  the  named  super¬ 
phosphates  had  been  used, weighed  respectively 
as  follows: — Rafferty  it  Williams,  one  pound 
15  ounces;  Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  two  pounds 
four  ounce  s;  Bradley’s,  two  pounds  six  ounces 
Swift-Sure,  two  pounds  seven  ounces ;  Lister’s 
two  pounds  15  ounces;  Crocker’s,  three  pounds 
two  ounces;  nothing,  one  pound  two  ounces. 

I  applied  one  teaspoonfnl  to  each  hill,  after 
covering  the  potatoes  lightly  with  earth,  and 
then  covered  the  phosphate.  The  potatoes 
would  not  ha  ve  been  worth  digging  if  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  had  been  used. 

I  also  tried  an  experiment  la  d.  season  with 
Lister’s  superphosphate  on  corn,  using  one 
spoonful  in  a  hill  iu  comparison  with  a  small 
shovelful  of  hog  manure  iu  each  hill.  The 
ground  had  beeu  mowed  five  years  without 
any  manure,  aud  the  soil  was  gravel ;  I  husked 
and  weighed  20  hills  of  each  after  the  corn 
had  been  cut  up  about  two  weeks.  W here  no 
fertilizer  had  been  used  the  ears  weighed  ten 
pounds  and  the  stalks  eight-and-a-half ;  where 
the  hog  manure  had  beeu  applied  the  ears 
weighed  15  poundsand  the  stalks  14;  whereone 
spoonful  of  Lister’s  superphosphate  had  been 
applied,  the  ears  weighed  19  pounds  and  the 
stalks  20, 

This  seasou  after  plowing  twTo  acres  of 
green-sward  for  corn,  I  spread  at  the  rate  of 
15  large  t.wo-liorse  wagou  loads  of  manure  to 
the  acre  on  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  none  on 
the  other  half  acre,  harrowiug  the  whole 
thoroughly  with  the  Acme  harrow.  After 
planting  the  corn,  I  applied  one  spoonful  of 
Lister’s  superphosphate  on  top  of  each  hill 
over  the  whole  piece  and  theu  covered  that 
lightly.  The  seasou  has  beeu  moist— favora¬ 
ble  for  both  phosphate  aud  manure — yet  I 
have  been  unable  to  dist  inguish  by  the  looks 
of  the  corn  where  the  manure  was  spread. 
The  corn  to-day  appears  as  tall  and  the  eai» 
as  good  where  only  the  superphosphate  was 
used  as  where  both  were  applied.  The 
manure  contained  but  little  straw  and  was 
drawn  in  the  Winter,  and  all  put  in  one  pile 
near  where  it  was  used. 

1  also  drilled  iu  phosphate  with  all  my 
wheat  aud  oats  with  satisfactory  results.  I 
have  ilui  ing  tho  past  ton  years  used  at  least 
twelve  different  brands  of  phosphate,  but  find 
it  something  like  a  lottery.  If  there  is  no  rain 
to  dissolve  it,  but  little  benefit  is  derived  from 
its  use,  and  when  it  was  applied  to  meadows  I 
could  never  perceive  advantage  enough  to  pay 
its  cost.  F.  D.  p. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

- - 

KEEPING  POTATOES  OVER  WINTER. 

Potatoes  should  not  be  dug  before  they 
are  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  tops  dry,  and  for 
Winter  storage  it  is  better  to  leave  them  iu 
the  ground  tutu  the  weather  becomes  cool. 
For  this  reason  alone  they  should  not  be 
planted  too  early,  as  they  will  necessarily  re¬ 
main  iu  the  ground  several  weeks  before  dig- 
giug.  Iu  keeping  potatoes  over  Winter,  my 
experience  is  this:— the  best  way  to  do  this  is 
by  storing  them  iu  pits,  provided  this  is 
properly  done.  Storage  in  pits  is  preferable 
to  cellar  storage  for  several  reasons:  1,  the 
loss  by  shrinkage  is  comparatively  small;  2, 
they  can  be  kept  at  a  more  uniform,  low  tem¬ 
perature  than  when  exposed  to  the  air;  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  less  liability  to  rot ;  8,  by 


excluding  the  light  and  air,  and  admitting  a  t 
limited  amount  of  moisture,  the  taste  and 
quality  of  the  potatoes  are  preserved. 

In  making  the  pit,  select  a  dry  kuoll,  dig  the 
pit  of  the  required  length,  two-and-a-half  feet 
deep  and  three-and-a-half  or  four  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  as  this  requires  the  least  labor  for 
the  amount  of  storage  capacity.  Slant  the 
sides  inward  and  place  a  board  in  the  bottom 
so  that  the  potatoes  may  be  shoveled  when 
taken  out.  Pile  them  up  in  a  long  ridge  as 
steep  as  possible,  picking  up  the  stragglers  at 
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the  bottom ;  then  cover  with  four  to  six  inches 
of  hay  or  straw,  giving  this  a  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  and  tucking  it  in  at  the  bottom.  Now 
for  the.  dirt:  if  the  weather  is  not  too  warm, 
a  covering  of  eight  inches  is  about,  right.  Be¬ 
gin  at  the  bottom  aud  work  up  so  as  to  have 
a  uniform  depth,  digging  a  trench  at  the  same 
time  to  correspond  with  the  slant  of  the  pile. 
This  should  have  an  outlet  to  carry  away  sur¬ 
face  water.  Just  before  freezing  up.  put  on 
another  coat  of  straw  aud  dirt.  Bring  the 
straw  well  down  into  the  trench  at  the  bottom ; 
put  on  about  10  inches  of  earth,  digging  a 
trench  as  before  If  the  ground  is  frozen  an 
inch  or  so,  all  the  better,  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  tubers  at  the  lowest  possible  temper¬ 
ature  without  freezing.  Use  no  ventilator 


and  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  case  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  discover  a  secret  that  I  think  is 
well  worth  knowing.  I  fouud  that  by  pour¬ 
ing  a  pail  of  water  around  the  post,  it  may 
be  very  readily  loosened  by  the  band  Then 
by  hooking  a  chain  about  it  loosely,  slipping 
the  noose  down  as  far  as  possible  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  hooking 
other  end  of  the  chain  around  a  piece  of  light 
scantling,  near  the  center,  to  act  as  a  lever, 
the  post  may  be  lifted  out  of  its  bed  very  easily. 

“ELM.” 


ficlti  Crops. 


POTATO  TESTS. 

I  alw ats  give  new  kinds  a  fair  garden 
culture  with  no  extra  manuring,  for  by  treat¬ 
ing  them  better  than  my  other  crops  I  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  anything  I  want  to 
keep.  I  know  many  kinds  that  I  can  make  to 
do  nicely  by  extra  manure,  that  are  far  from 
profitable  to  raise  as  a  general  crop.  My  two 
little  Blnsb  Potatoes,  the  size  of  a  filbert, made 
14  hills,  with  cne  eye  iu  each  hill, and  yielded 
46>£  pounds  of  sound  and  one  pound  of  unsound 
tubers.  At  this  date  nearly  one-third  are 
affected  by  rot.  Quaff  ty  good,  size  medium^ 
no  large  ones;  habit  of  growth,  one  in  a 
place  from  12  to  IS  inches  apart ;  which  con¬ 
demns  it  to  a  place  among  the  forgotten  ones. 

Of  Clark’s  No.  1  I  had  14  hills  with  one  eye 
in  a  hill ;  yield  8?  pounds  of  sound  and  about 
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Side  Elevation,  of  Barn.— Fig.  664. 


after  this  last  coat,  as  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
In  very  severe  weather  many  farmers  put  on 
three  or  four  inches  of  horse  manure:  but 
usually  this  is  not  required. 

Potatoes  stored  iu  this  way  will  usually  keep 
until  late  in  the  following  Spring,  the  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  straw  and  dirt  protecting  them 
from  the  heat  as  well  as  the  cold.  The  main 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  storing  potatoes 
are  these:  keep  them  reasonably  dry;  and 


two  pounds  of  affected  tubers.  Quality  good ; 
but  a  few  more  affected  at  date.  Size  above 
medium— about  like  the  Late  Rose.  Habit  of 
grow  th  good,  all  the  tubers  lying  together  in 
the  hill.  A  desirable  kind. 

White  Elephant,  size  large;  yield  a  little 
more  than  either  of  the  above;  quality  good; 
habit  of  growth  good;  rots  badly.  At  least 
half  are  now  affected. 

St.  Patrick,  size  medium  to  large:  quality 
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Ground  Plan  of  Barn.— Fig.  668. 


keep  them  cool.  If  they'  are  kept  cool,  ex¬ 
clude  the  light  and  air,  otherwise  give  them 
plenty  of  air.  E  s.  miller. 

Porter  Co.,  Ind. 

Taking  Up  Fence  Posts. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  take  up  fence  posts 
before  they  have  rotted  off.  Those  w  ho  have 
had  expel  ience  in  this  work  know  l  ow  labor¬ 
ious  it  is.  1  once  found  it  necessary  to  take 
up  quite  a  large  nun  l  er  of  j  osts  from  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  that  was  baked  hard  by  drought, 


fair;  yield  not  quite  up  to  that  of  the  Late 
Bose  by  its  side.  Only  one  rotten  one  at  date 
in  a  peck  taken  at  random. 

James  Vick  was  planted  by  the  side  of  Early 
Vermont  and  the  Beauty  of  Hebron;  yield  of 
each  about  the  same. 

Early  Vem  out  is  one  week  earlier  than 
either  of  the  others.  I  cannot  tell  this  season 
w  hich  1  like  bort  of  the  three.  The  tops  of 
Clark’s  No.  1,  James  Vick,  Early  Vermont  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  cannot  be  told  apart  at 
any  stage  of  grow  th.  James  Vickand  Beauty 


of  Hebron  cannot  be  told  apart  by  a  ay  known 
test  since  digging.  [They  are  very  different 
with  us.  Eds.]  The  Messrs.  Ross,  of  Penfiekb 
the  originate**  of  the  James  Vick,  claim  to 
have  selected  one  potato  several  years  ago 
from  some  they  ordered  for  Beauty'  of  Hebron, 
which,  they  claim,  was  different  and  superior. 
It  may  possibly  be  a  few  days  later,  but  both 
sorts  are  as  like  each  other  as  two1  Black  Mar¬ 
rowfat  Peas  from  the  same  bag,  even  to  have 
ing  an  occasional  green  stalk  after  all  the  rest 
are  ripe  and  dead. 

Blue  Victor  very  late;  quality  good;  keeps 
hard  and  solid  till  new  potatoes  are  fit  to  use 
Yield  good. 

Champion  of  England,  known  in  England 
as  Kemp;  one  of  the  best  late  keepers;  yield 
good;  but  few  affected  by  rot:  size  large;  is 
one  of  the  very  best  in  many  localities.  Color 
white;  shape  nearly  round.  W  by  was 
a  mottled  pink  and  white  potato 
named  White  Elephant  ?  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  James  Vick  are  pink  and 
white,  mottled  the  same  as  the  Elephant. 
Claik’s  No.  1  is  all  white,  and  Early  Vermon 
all  pink;  but  after  months  of  lying  in  the  air 
they  could  not  be  separated,  if  by'  chance 
they  were  mixed.  “rustic.” 

Beunett’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXCELLENT  BARN  PLAN. 

Fig.  668  represents  the  ground  plan  of  the 
barn.  A  t  the  corner.  P  is  wind-mill  and  force- 
pump,  the  water  from  which  is  conducted  un¬ 
derground  to  the  water-tank.  The  several 
D’s represent  doors:  R  I),  rolling  doors;  Ur  L>, 
“drinking"  doors  for  cattle  and  horses  outside 
of  the  water-tank.  From  W  in  the  tank, 
runs  a  waste-pipe  into  a  tile  draiu.  The  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  horse  staffs  are  of  round  cedar 
posts,  seven  inches  long,  set  on  end;  it  will  be 
hard  to  improve  on  these.  Above  the  corn- 
crib  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  drive- way,  are 
bins  four  feet  high. 

The  side  elevation  is  shown  in  Fig.  664.  The 
lower  story  is  eight  feet  high.  Ihe  hay -mow 
is  30  by  50  feet  iu  dimensions,  and  is  without 
tie  timbers,  it  will  be  observed  that  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  111  feet  are  placed  4x6-incb  stnds,  that 
are  braced  as  represented  in  Fig.  664.  The 
braces  are  of  2x4-ineh  material,  let  into  studs 
on  the  outside  underslip  lap  siding  on  all  the 
comers.  The  joist- bearers  in  Fig.  665  are  of 
4x8  stuff,  supported  by  4x8  main  posts,  and 
4x4-inch  stall  posts,  no  span  being  over  j 
feet  L.ng,  except  the  center  one. 

A  four-inch  tile  drain  (it  should  be  a  six- 
inch  one),  runs  diagonally'  under  the  hoi  so 
stable  (rig.  068),  with  laterals  attached  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  water  from  the  roof,  which  is 
conducted  therefrom  by  tubes  runuiug  down 
between  the  studs  into  it,  and  the  overflow  of 
the  water-tank.  The  tank  is  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  set  into  a  12-inch  solid  brick  wall  on 
two  sides,  aud  a  stone  foundation  wall  on  the 
other  two  sides.  In  rig.  668.  it  will  be  seen 
how  the  cattle  can  have  access  to  it.  1  have  a 
Noyes’  Hay  Carrier  which,  works  very  nicely, 
over  the  route  shown  in  the  side  elevation 
plan.  In  Fig.  663  the  figures  all  represent 
teet.  The  house  is  eight  rods  west  of  the 
barn.  The  cost  ot  the  barn  was  $800  com¬ 
plete,  and  for  capacity  and  convenience,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  The 
lumber  cost  $800 ;  shingles,  $55 ;  nails,  hinges, 
spouting  and  lightning  rods,  $125;  paints  and 
painting,  $60;  stone,  labor,  lime,  cement,  etc. , 
the  balance.  IS.  VV,  Riegle. 

Lee  Co.,  111. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

THE  NATIONAL  SWINE  BREEDERS’  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  which  has  been  called  to 
meet  at  Chicago  on  Nov.  14.  will  doubtless  find 
the  pork  interest  very  much  depressed. 
Prices  have  been  running  down  lately'  very' 
rapidly,  and  may  not  yet  have  touched  bottom. 
Naturally,  with  old  com  so  high,  aud  the 
prospect  of  a  shortened  crop,  f  ork  should 
command  a  higher  price  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  cause  for  this  depression  in  the 
pork  market  is  the  embargo  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American  pork  iu  certain  coun¬ 
tries  which  w  ere  large  consumers.  This  un- 
fortuuate  and  at  the  same  time  unjust  state 
of  affairs,  forces  back  upon  our  local  markets 
the  great  surplus  which  should  go  abroad.  If 
we  cannot  convince  these  foreign  govern, 
incuts  that  they  are  mistaken  in  their  policy- 
aud  this  is  what  the  National  Convention 
should  consider  as  a  part  of  its  work,  then  the 
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American  people  should  eat  more  pork  and 
export  other  meats,  such  as  can  be  sold  in 
foreign  ports.  In  order  to  indfiee  them  to  be 
thus  patriotic,  the  growers  of  pork  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  produce  a  kind  of  meat  which 
people  can  eat.  Stomachs  which  have  been 
trained  to  prefer  beef  or  lamb,  will  not  readily 
take  to  solid  lard,  w  hick  is  the  character  of 
the  great  mass  of  American  pork,  but  they 
might  be  induced  to  try  a  leaner  kind  of  pork, 
tempting  them  with  the  better  preparation  of 
the  meat,  the  hams,  shoulders,  sausages  and 
bacon.  We  trust  this  National  Convention  of 
swine  breeders  will  be  so  largely  attended 
that  its  deliberations  may  work  out  gratifying 
results  which  shall  extend  into  every  locality. 
To  this  end,  breeders  and  extensive  owners  of 
swine  should  at  once  make  arrangements  to 
take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Convention  in 
person  or  by  some  worthy  representative. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PORK. 

If  the  foreign  embargoes  on  American  pork 
are  not  repealed  when  Congress  meets,  then 
Mahomet  should  go  to  the  mountain.  By- 
this  I  mean  that  although  it  may  not  be 
actually  uecessary,  so  far  as  the  prevalence  of 
trichinosis  is  concerned,  yet  as  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  make  this  the  excuse  for  their  arbitral 
and  unjust  action,  radical  measures  should  be 
inaugurated  to  overcome  this  foreign  preju¬ 
dice  by  a  rigid  governmental  inspection  of 
swine  flesh  in  all  forms,  before  it  can  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  determine  whether  it  is  in  a  health¬ 
ful  condition  or  not;  and  if  it  is  found  by  such 
inspection  that  any  meat  contains  trichinae, 
such  meat  shall  bo  immediately  condemned 
and  destroyed.  This  summary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government  would  compel  packers 
and  dealers  to  inspect  the  pork  which  they 
purchased  and  to  know  its  condition,  or  to 
take  the  chances  of  losing  it.  The  reform 
would  extend  further  than  this  and  would  in¬ 
evitably  produce  a  most  salutary  change  in 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  breeding,  rearing 
and  fattening  swine.  When  American  pork 
raisers  are  forced  to  make  these  conditions 
perfect— which  it  is  easy  for  them  to  do— there 
can  be  no  grouud  for  an  objection  to  American 
pork,  and  this  great  industry  will  be  enhanced 
to  an  extent  which  will  more  than  compensate 
for  and  justify  the  arbitrary,  radical,  and  per¬ 
haps,  somewhat  expensive  means  which  I 
have  suggested. 

CORN  AS  COMPARED  TO  PORK. 

The  relative  cost  of  corn  and  of  pork  is  a 
nice  question  to  adjust.  An  old  rule  has  come 
down  from  our  forefathers  that  pork  should 
bring  as  many  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  as 
corn  is  worth  shillings  per  bushel.  To  have 
this  rule  work  well  the  conditions  for  fatten¬ 
ing  must  bo  favorable.  It  cannot  be  done  in 
cold  weather  when  the  pigs  are  exposed  to  the 
cold;  neither  can  it  be  successful  unless  the 
food  is  given  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  quantity.  A  very  little  waste  continued 
from  day  to  day  would  reduce  the  margin  be¬ 
low  any  profit,  so  far  as  the  changing  of  food 
to  flesh  is  concerned.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
feed  in  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  animals 
is  an  art  in  which  not  one.farmer  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  attained  perfection,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  equally  true  to  say,  anything  like 
perfection.  With  regard  to  feeding  grain  to 
animals,  I  have  a  notion  with  which  most 
farmers  have  no  sympathy — they  prefer  to 
buy  phosphates  to  grow  crops,  whereas  1  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  crops  to  grow  crops,  believing  in 
that  aphorism  that  •  like  produces  like,”  aud 
that  purchased  fodder  converted  into  uiauure 
will  raise  crops  better  than  anything  else.  If 
we  can.buy  nitrogen  at  a  less  price  per  ton  than 
superphosphates,  and  then  turn  the  greater 
portion  of  it  into  meat  aud  put  the  other  por¬ 
tion  at  work  as  a  factor  to  produce  ammonia 
and  more  nitrogen  aud  so  continue  the  work, 
one  year’s  benefit  lapping  over  on  to  another, 
I  insist  that  my  notion  is  the  best.  This 
manure  is  more  lasting  than  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  the  most  profitable  soil.  Its  use 
requires  work,  aud  this  may  condemn  it  in  the 
eyes  and  legs  of  a  great  many  farmers  who  do 
not  look  with  favor  upon  any  plan  which  re¬ 
quires  any  calculation  or  which  will  make 
steps.  I  am  so  strong  in  these  ideas  that  I 
would  feed  as  many  hogs  as  possible,  even 
though  there  might  not  be  any  profit  on  the 
feed  in  the  making  of  meat;  that  is  to  say.  if 
the  meat  brought  no  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
grain  feed.  One  old  hog  while  fattening 
should  make  two  loads  of  the  best  kind  of 
manure,  formed  by  a  combination  of  auimai 
excrement  and  litter.  Here  comes  in  the 
potash,  the  third  constituent  the  phosphate 
agents  talk  so  much  about.  I  would  make 
the  pig  a  manufacturer,  and  he  will  be  a  pro¬ 
fitable  one  if  he  has  the  chance.  With  the 
majority  of  farmers  it  is  the  chance  which  is 
lacking  aud  not  the  ability.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  the  farmer  who  makes  plenty  of  meat 
on  the  farm  does  not  make  mortgages,  but 
commercial  fertilizers  are  au  expensive  lieu 
on  the  crop  before  it  is  out  of  the  grouud.  My 
fertilizer  is  paid  for  in  animal  growth. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  PEAS. 


Here  is  my  experience  with  a  few  varieties 
of  peas  grown  the  past  season,  sown  as  soon  as 
the  ground  was  in  suitable  condition  to  work 
in  Spring;  soil  a  sandy  loam ;  in  fair  condition 
but  not  rich.  The  ground  was  plowed  and 
harrowed,  and  marked  out  with  tlic plow.  The 
peas  were  planted  about  three  inches  de-'p, 
and  all  were  planted  i»  one  day.  Tho  soil 
was  manured  with  Mapes’s  A  Brand ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  was  not  measured,  but  l  suppose  theap- 
plieation  was  at  about  the  rate  of  1 ,000  pounds 
per  acre,  so wu  along  the  furrow,  and  the  peas 
were  planted  on  it  without  any  mixing  with 
the  soil.  The  peas  were  dropped  about  ouo 
inch  apart.  The  varieties  ripened  as  follows  : 

hight* 


Junell  Lamlreth  Extra  Early . .....42  la- 

13,  Kentish  luviutu . 43  “ 

14,  American  Wonder .  13  “ 

15,  lilue  Peter . 12  “ 

15,  MeLean'H  Little  Gem . 20  “ 

15,  Preml  .m  Horn . 21  “ 

20,  Advancer,  . . 30  “ 

22,  McLean’s  Dwarf  Prolific . 30  “ 

22,  Eugenie . 48  •* 

24,  Bishop's  Dwarf  Long  Pod . 48  “ 

24,  Forty-fold .  72  “ 

24,  Champion  of  England  . ....72  “ 

24,  Dwarf  White  Murrowfut . 48  ” 

26.  Dwarf  Blue  Imperial . 40  “ 

2li  Day’s  .Sunrise . 70  “ 


The  Extra  Early  were  all  ripe  nearly  at  one 
time,  so  that  tho  crop  was  nearly  gone  by  the 
time  the  Invicta  commenced  to  ripen.  The 
Blue  Peter  is  a  very  good  cropper  for  a  dwarf; 
so  are  the  Dwarf  Marrowfat  and  Day  s  Sun¬ 
rise  especially  productive.  The  Advancers 
were  large  and  of  superior  quality.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  was  mainly  with  the  horse,  and  was 
no.  very  laborious.  There  is  no  product  of 
the  garden  tliat  can  be  more  easily  raised  than 
peas,  aud  none  more  acceptable,  and  with 
horse  and  plow,  enough  can  be  planted  in  a 
couple  of  hours  to  supply  the  largest  farmer’s 
family  during  the  season,  and  by  usiug  early 
and  late  varieties  all  can  be  planted  at  one 
time.  Peas  should  be  sown  early,  so  as  to  get 
their  growth  before  the  hot  nnd  dry  weather 
comes,  and  in  this  section  late  peas  get  full  of 
bugs  or  weevils.  I.  J.  Blackwell, 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CORN. 


For  several  years  past,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  test  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  as 
they  come  into  market,  and  I  think  I  see  a 
time  when  the  products  will  come  as  near 
perfection  as  one  could  expect.  In  using  the 
word  “perfection”  1  have  in  mind  earliness, 
productiveness,  size,  eating  and  keeping 
qualities. 

My  experiments  with  corn  this  year  em¬ 
braced  eight  different  kinds,  I  wished  to 
satisfy  myself,  as  in  the  past,  if  there  were 
any  varieties  that  would  do  better  than  the 
common  eight-rowed  yellow  corn.  The 
earliest  for  shocking  was  the  Waushakuw. 
At  the  very  start  this  kind  grew  the  fastest 
and  tassel od  the  earliest.  Tho  stalks  were  not 
high,  and  the  yield  was  medium.  The  next 
earliest  was  a  white*  and  mixed  variety,  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  seed  from  a  friend,  and  he  did  not 
know  the  name  of  it.  Tho  stalks  grew  from 
five  to  six  feet  high,  and  in  some  cases  there 
were  two  ears  to  a  stalk.  It  suckered  os  badly 
as  the  WaiLshakum,  but  yielded  better.  Pride 
of  the  North  was  ready  to  shock  as  soon  as  the 
common  yellow ;  but  the  yield  was  considera¬ 
bly  better,  Although  the  ears  are  short,  yet 
the  grain  is  somewhat  deep,  and  the  cobs 
small.  The  average  length  of  cars  was  about 
six  inches;  there  were  from  ten  to  fourteen 
rows  of  corn  on  each  car.  The  stalks  grew 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  the  ears  were 
set  about  three  feet  from  1  he  ground.  Queen 
of  the  Valley  was  right  after  Pride  of  the 
North.  The  two  looked  very  much  alike  lav- 
fore  the  ears  were  fully  developed ;  but  at 
harvesting  time  a  great  difference  was  seen. 
The  ears  of  the  Queen  were  a  trifle  longer, 
and  larger  round  than  those  of  Pride,  and 
did  not  dry  as  readily.  The  average  length 
was  about  seven  inches,  aud  there  were  from 
10  to  24  rows  of  corn.  The  kernels  were  not 
as  deep,  and  cobs  were  quite  large.  Chester 
Co.,  Mammoth,  which  1  have  raised  for  the 
past  three  years,  came  next  in  earliness.  The 
ears  are  uot  what  they  were  the  first  season. 
They  resemble  those  of  the  yellow  common 
corn,  but  have  larger  kernels,  und  the  va¬ 
riety  is  earlier  than  it  was  tho  flist  year  I 
raised  it.  The  yield  was  not  ns  good  us  that 
of  Pride  of  the  North.  Early  Canada  came 
next,  but  I  do  not  call  it  early.  The  stalks 
grew  about  ten  feet  high.  The  yield  was 
good.  The  ears  were  the  longest  of  ull  the 
varieties  1  raised  this  year.  V\  here  l  shocked 
the  Early  Canada,  I  examined  tho  Shoe-peg 
variety,  and  found  it  about  l  ight  for  eating. 
I  had  seen  enough  of  it  to  convince  me  that  it 


was  not  a  desirable  kind  on  my  farm.  I  there¬ 
fore  cut  up  the.  stalks  and  fed  them  out,  aud 
used  the  ears  for  cookiug;  the  corn  was  good, 
but  what  monstrous  cobs!  Cloud’s  Dent  was 
the  last  to  be  cut  up  ou  Sept.  18th.  The 
stalks  grew  from  13  to  15  feet  high,  and  tho 
cars  were  from  five  to  six  feet  high  from  the 
ground.  Tho  ears  were  voiy  large  and  some¬ 
what  long — average  length  nine  inches. 
There  w  ere  from  18  to  24  row's  of  corn  on  the 
ears.  The  several  varieties  received  the  same 
treatment  throughout.  Tho  crop  of  Queen  of 
the  Valley  was  the  best  of  all  in  yield.  There 
was  scarcely  a  barren  stalk  in  the  plot.  The 
suuie  might  be  said  of  Pride  of  tho  North.  A 11 
of  the  above  varieties  were  husked  previous  to 
Oct.,  10th  and  the  Waushaknm,  the  uanie- 
less  kind,  Chester  Co.,  common  Yellow,  nnd 
Pride  of  the  North,  are  ready  for  the  corn 
sheller  at  the  time  of  writing  this.  Scarcely 
any  rain  fell  on  the  corn  stalks  after  they 
were  shocked,  and  tho  stalks  were  taken  to 
shelter  at  husking-time.  c.  m.  parsons. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


•liliscfllftacaits. 


FARMING  IN  COLORADO. 


THE  FERTILE  VALLEYS  TO  BE  FOUND  AMID 
THE  MOUNTAIN  FASTNESSES  OF  THE  DEN¬ 
VER  AND  RIO  GRANDE  RAILW'AY. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SW'EETLAND. 


Colorado  cannot  be  considered  au  agri¬ 
cultural  State,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  rainfull  in  this  region  during  the  season 
when  it  is  most  needed  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  has  not  been  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  growing  crops.  Various  theories 
have  been  advanced  by  different  scientists  re¬ 
garding  an  increase  of  rainfall  produced  by 
evaporation  from  the  various  irrigated*re. 
gions,  and  by  other  causes  in  a  better  settled 
community;  but  although  some  people  claim 
that  this  desideratum  has  been  readied,  we 
have  failed  to  obtain  any  reliuble  duta  that 
such  is  the  case. 

The  consequence  is,  that  successful  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Colorado,  must  depend  upon  assured 
means  of  procuring  water  at  the  proper  time 
for  the  growing  crops,  and  as  that  can  only 
be  done  by  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation, 
the  proportion  of  agricultural  land  is, of  neces¬ 
sity,  small  in  comparison  w  ith  tho  vast  amount 
of  unproductive  region;  still  it  is  uot  so  small 
that  there  are  not  thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  to  be  procured  by  those  desiring  to 
follow  agricultme  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Now'  as  to  the  uext  question — does  farming 
in  Colorado  pay?— liuviug  been  asked  it  many 
times  in  our  travels, it  was  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  tliat  we  obtained  some  information  that 
would  enable  us  to  answer  it  in  a  trustworthy 
manner.  In  the  first  place,  the  outlay  upou 
au  irrigated  farm  is  far  more  in  proportion 
than  on  any  other  kind  of  farm;  second,  the 
amount  of  laud  which  a  farmer  may  cultivate 
by  this  means,  is  considerably  smaller  than  he 
could  cultivate  with  tho  same  means  elsewhere 
as  it  requires  more  care  aud  attention  thun  or¬ 
dinary  funning ;  but  the  advantageto  lie  gained 
from  raising  grain  or  vegetables  upou  irrigated 
farms  in  Colorado,  is. that  until  the  State  pro¬ 
duces  as  much  as  is  needed  for  her  own  con¬ 
sumption.  the  prices  to  be  realized  for  pro¬ 
ducts,  are  much  greater  thau  they  would  be 
further  east,  aud  as  the  shipments  of  grain, 
hay,  and  vegetables  into  Colorado  for  1881, 
amounted  to  nearly  >11, 000, 000  iu  value,  the 
prospect  of  the  Sfute  producing  enough  for 
its  own  consumption  at  an  early  date,  is  rather 
slight;  still  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the 
amouut  of  grain  and  vegetables  produced  at 
the  present  time  in  Colorado,  will  be  surprised 
to  loam  that  for  1882  the  area  and  yield  of 
crops  were  as  follows:  wheat,  101,125  acres, 
yield  1,538,740  bushels;  oats,  34,051  acres,  yield 
1,088,287  bushels;  corn,  80,475  acres,  yield  600,- 
058  bushels;  barley,  10,516  acres,  yield  261,185 
bushels;  potatoes,  0,155  acres,  yield.  844,000 
bushels;  hay,  204,950 acres,  yield,  256,400  tons, 
making  t  he  value  of  the  agricultural  products 
iu  1882  reach  nearly  810,000,00(1. 

In  addition  to  this  wore  the  stock  interests, 
which  by  curcfully  gathered  statistics  we  find 
to  approximate  $10, 000,000,  und  mining  pro¬ 
ducts  of  not  less  than  $26,000,000,  all  of  which 
show  a  remarkable  development  of  the  nrom- 
iuent  interests  of  the  State  during  the  lust  five 
years.  This  development  has  been  largely  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  increase  in  length  of  rail¬ 
roads,  aud  their  extension  into  localities  until 
lately  unknown  and  unexplored.  The  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Company  now  operates  1,281 
miles  of  tho  3,088  miles  in  operation  iu  the 
State,  and  is  very  rapidly  pushing  toward  tie 
Utah  border.  The  growth  from  157  miles  in 
1870  to  over  3,000  in  1882,  is  something  which 
would  be  remarkable  w  ere  it  not  for  the  rapid 
railroad  building  of  the  present  day. 


While  speaking  of  the  products  of  the  State 
it  would  uot  do  to  omit  that  of  the  Colorado 
Coal  aud  Iron  Company,  located  in  South 
Pueblo,  which  has  grown  rapidly  iu  wealth 
and  importance,  now  owning  over  100,000 
acres  of  land.  '1  he  value  of  the  products  de¬ 
veloped  by  it  during  1882  is,  coal,  $2,000,- 
000;  coke,  $500,000;  steel,  iron  and  nails, 
$2,400,000,  and  iron  ore  $250,000. 

1  would  we  could  take  you,  in  fancy,  along 
this  beautiful  route  to  Manitou,  the  Saratoga 
of  the  West,  nestling  at.  the  foot,  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  Pike's  Peak,  to  Grape  Creek  Canon;  to 
the  Grand  (.anon  and  the  Royal  Gorge;  to 
Marshall  Pass,  which  is  a  bewildering  series 
of  grand  surprises,  as  the  train  winds  round 
aud  round,  threading  its  way  past  Ouray,  the 
gloomy,  grand  aud  solitary  sentinel  which 
guards  the  rocky  gateway  to  the  famous  and 
fertile  Gunnison ;  to  tho  Twin  Lakes, o\  er  9,000 
feet  above  sea  level;  through  Fremont  Pass, 
a  scene  sublime  aud  awe-inspiring,  where  the 
railway  crosses  at  au  altitude  of  11,540  feet — 
higher  than  any  iron  trail  yet  established  in 
North  America,  or  the  Old  World ;  through 
Veta  Pass  and  the  Horseshoe,  where  one 
grows  dizzy,  looking  into  the  clouds  and 
dimly  destined  trees,  thousands  of  feet  below ; 
through  Toltee  Lovge,  the  most  magnificent 
natural  gateway  iu  the  world,  and  thiough 
the  many  other  astonishing  surprises,  which 
meet  one  ou  every  hand.  But  no  words  cun 
do  justice  to  such  scenes,  and  one,  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  “Scenic  Route”  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  must  take  the  trip  for  himself,  but  the 
farmer  in  the  valley  can  feast  his  eyes  upon 
the  grand  and  glorious  scenery,  until  it  ceases 
to  appear  marvelous,  and  is  invested  with 
the  monotony  of  every  day  existence. 

NOTES  FROM  *COLORADO. 


REV.  A.  J.  TEMPLIN. 


This  State  is  known  the  world  over  as  a 
great  mining  region.  The  rapid  advance  in 
the  output  of  the  precious  metals  duriug  the 
past  few' years  has  attracted  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  California  and  Nevada  had  for  many 
years  contended  for  the  supremacy  in  the 
production  of  gold  und  silver.  In  1879  Colo¬ 
rado  produced  only  $8,U(J(),IMJU.  In  1880  the 
output  ran  up  to  $17,000,000.  The  same  year 
California  yielded  $18,000,000  and  Nevada 
contributed  nearly  $22,000,0110.  The  uext  year 
Colorado  came  to  t  he  front  with  $23,000,000, 
and  California  followed  with  $19,000,000  and 
Nevada  with  $15,000,000.  This  rapid  increase 
iu  the  mineral  product  of  this  Slulc  bus  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  to  it  as  a  mining 
country  that  its  agricultural  capabilities  and 
resources  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  over¬ 
looked.  Even  the  State  authorities  have  not 
given  attention  either  to  the  development  of 
these  resources  or  to  the  placing  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  before  the  world.  Until  recent¬ 
ly,  1  believe  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  col¬ 
lect  the  agriculitural  statistics  of  the  Slate. 
But  last  Winter  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Colorado  requiring  tho  assessors  of 
the  various  counties  to  take,  along  with  other 
property,  a  complete  list  of  all  the  agricultu- 
lal,  horticultural,  and  apiculturai  products  of 
the  State,  'i he  assessors  are  to  return  these 
statistics  to  the  county  clerks  who  report 
them  to  the  Secretary,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  w  hose  duty  it  is  to  collate  them 
and  publish  the  result  for  the  information  of 
the  public.  There  has  been  some  hitch  iuthis 
work  duriug  the  past  Spring  and  Bummer  on 
account,  it  is  said,  of  the  fact  that  no  money 
was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to  pay  tho 
additional  expense  of  collecting  these  statistics 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  county  commissioners 
doubted  their  authority  to  appropriate  money 
for  this  purpose.  But  1  think  in  most  eases 
the  statistics  have  been  secured  and  are  now 
iu  the  bands  of  the  officers,  so  that  we  shall 
soon  be  in  possession  of  data  iu  regurd  to  the 
present  agricultural  status  of  the  State. 

The  Census  Report  of  1880,  compared  with 
that  of  1870,  shows  a  very  fair  increase  in  the 
various  items  of  farm  products.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  this 
advance  than  cun  be  given  by  any  merely 
worded  statement: — 


1880  1870 

Barley,  bushels . . .  ..  107. 110  35,141 

Corn,  bushels .  455,968  281,603 

Outs,  bushels .  610,900  382.940 

Bye,  bushels  .  19,465  5,285 

W  heat,  bushels . 1,125,014  258.471 

Potatoes,  bushels .  883,123  121.442 

Hay,  (tons) .  85,062  19,785 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the  taking 
of  the  ninth  aud  tenth  census,  agriculture 
made  a  commendable  advance  in  this  State — 
not,  of  course,  what  would  have  been  expected, 
and  probably  realized,  in  a  young  and  growing 
State  in  an  exclusively  agricultural  regiou; 
but  it  must  uot  be  forgotten  that  Colorado  is 
a  mining  region  a nd  probably  nine  out  of  every 
ten  men  wlio  come  here  to  stay',  engage  either 
iu  mining,  stock-raising  or  in  importing  sup¬ 
plies  for  those  who  are  so  engaged. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  situation  as  to 
agriculture  in  this  State,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
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a  glance  at  its  topography.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  it  on  the  west  is  occupied  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  eastern  one -third 
consists  of  an  undulating  plain,  occasionally 
rising  into  gradual  or  abrupt  elcvatious  that 
vary  in  hight  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  These  are  generally  termed  hills 
or  ridges;  but  the  more  elevated  ones  are 
occasionally  dignified  with  the  title  of 
“buttes.”  These  pin  ins  have  an  altitude  vary¬ 
ing  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  lev¬ 
el,  and  descend  from  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  an  incline  of  from  ten  to  20  feet  per 
mile.  Much  of  the  soil  is  light,  sandy  and 
gravelly,  though  there  is  much  of  it  of  a  very 
fine  clayey  loam.  Where  sufficient  water 
can  be  procured  for  agricultural  purposes, 
these  soils  prove  to  be  very  productive.  But 
the  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  for  such  purposes 
makes  successful  farming  impossible  with¬ 
out  irrigation.  True,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  there  are  frequent  showers 
that,  in  some  years  furnish  abuudant  mois¬ 
ture  for  growing  crops  at  that  season  of  the 
year;  but  during  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  most  of  the  Fall,  there  is  but  little, 
if  auy,  rain  in  those  regions. 

Iu  the  mountain  regions  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  parks  that  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  to 
some  extent.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  North.  Middle.  South  and  San  Luis 
Parks.  These  parks  are  comparatively  level 
tracts  of  couutr  •  ^partially  or  entirely  inclosed 
by  mountain  ranges.  They  are  favored  with 
more  or  less  rain;  and  successful  farmiug  is 
carried  on  at  many  places  within  their  limits. 
Though  occupying  a  comparatively  high 
level,  they  are  so  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  the  modifying  influence  of  these  is  so 
beneficial  that  tnauy  crops  are  raised  with 
success. 

Many  river  and  creek  valleys  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  lands  for  farmiug  and  gardening  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Platte  and  its  tributaries  on  the  north,  and  the 
Arkansas  and  its  tributaries  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State.  These  valley 
lands,  being  exceedingly  rich  and  easily 
reached  with  water  for  irrigation,  produce 
wonderful  crops.  As  the  mining  regions  are 
generally  too  high  for  the  growing  of  farm 
and  garden  products,  these  rich  valley  lands 
are  generally  employed  iu  raising  supplies 
for  the  support  of  the  mining  population  of 
the  State.  These  products  generally  com¬ 
mand  good  prices  and  make  the  “ranch” 
business  a  profitable  pursuit.  Potatoes,  on¬ 
ions  and  other  garden  products  are  largely 
raised  for  the  mining  markets.  This  part  of 
the  State  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  production  of  onions,  beets,  cabbages  and 
turnips.  For  some  reason  potatoes  do  not 
succeed  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  below  this 
point;  but  the  parks  and  higher  valleys,  onlv 
a  few  miles  above  this,  are  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  this  crop.  Thousands  of  bushels 
of  os  fine  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw  are  annu¬ 
ally  raised  in  those  valleys. 

This  vicinity  is  proving  to  be  a  remarkable 
fruit  region.  The  early  settlers  having  to 
bring  their  trees  across  the  Plainstfn  wagons, 
had  very  poor  success  with  their  first  attempts 
in  this  line; aud  then,  to  add  to  their  discom¬ 
fiture.  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  or  the 
hateful  grasshopper  came  down  in  clouds  on 
thou*  young  orchards  and  left  neither  leaf  nor 
bark  on  the  trees.  Many  became  discouraged 
and  gave  up  the  contest;  a  few  persevered 
and  are  now  reaping  a  rich  reward  for  their 
perseverance.  All  kinds  of  fruits  adapted  to 
a  temperate  climate,  except  peaches,  are 
proving  a  graud success  here.  I  believe  this 
county  can  boast  of  as  fine  grapes,  pears  and 
plums  as  any  that  are  brought  here  from 
California  whence  we  have  had  large  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  past.  This  is  stimulating  exten¬ 
sive  planting  of  both  small  and  orchard  fruits, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  near 
future  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  Colorado  will 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  fruit  regions  in 
the  West. 

Fremont  Co.,  Colo. 


THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND. 


Tuts  section  of  the  country,  with  its  mani¬ 
fold  natural  advantages,  ought  to  be  better 
known.  Possessed  of  a  mild  climate,  its  com¬ 
pared  with  many  places  in  similar  latitudes, 
outdoor  work  is  seldom  interrupted  the  year 
through  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
All  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  North  are 
reached  in  a  few  hours  by  railroad  aud 
steamer.  Produce  is  gathered  one  morning 
and  marketed  in  New  York  the  next.  If  the 
capabilities  of  this  peninsula  wore  thoroughly 
known,  a  heavy  tide  of  immigration  would  he 
turned  this  wnv.  As  it  is.  but  little  effort  is 
put  forth  to  secure  either  capital  or  labor, 
both  of  which  are  sadly  needed,  being  the  ttvv 
things  needful  to  make  this  part  of  the 
country  little  less  than  an  Eden.  Every 
county  has  railroads  and  navigable  waters. 


THE  RNRM.  NEW-YORKER. 


Improved  lands  in  favored  localities  com¬ 
mand  a  ;  ood  price.  Impoverished  lands  can 
be  purchased  cheaply.  By  cheaply,  I  mean 
at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Good  farms 
somet  imes  reach  the  exceptional  figures  of  $50 
per  acre.  Peaches  and  all  small  fruits  are 
easily  and  profitably  grown.  Fish,  oysters, 
diamond  back  terrapin,  C’anvass-back  Duck, 
etc.,  can  be  had  at  one’s  own  door  almost. 
But  to  particularize — that  part  of  Dorchester 
County  bordering  on  the  Choptank  River 
presents  more  advantages  and  fewer  draw¬ 
backs  than  any  place  I  know  of.  Fine 
oysters  can  be  had  for  the  taking,  or  may  be 
bought  for  ten  cents  aud  upwards  per  bushel. 
Fish  may  be  obtained  for  the  catching.  Ter¬ 
rapin  and  duck  are  not  so  plentiful,  and  the 
prices  rule  high.  Trucking  is  very  profitable, 
and  the  producer  has  the  choice  of  several 
markets.  The  principal  part  of  the  trade 
with  Baltimore  is  carried  on  by  steamers;  that 
with  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other 
points,  by  rail.  Lively  competition  keeps 
down  freight  rates,  and  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  commercial  centers 
enables  the  shipper  to  discriminate  in  his 
choice  of  markets. 

Cambridge  has  just  been  incorporated  as  a 
city,  and  has  its  mayor  and  council.  It  has 
about  3,000  inhabitants  aud  is  rapidly  building 
up.  It  is  one  of  the  must  progressive  towns  of 
the  peninsula  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  hand¬ 
somest  town  in  the  state.  Its  educational 
facilities  are  excellent,  aud  the  whole  county 
is  dotted  with  well-appointed  primary  schools 
that  are  open  about  eight  and  a  half  months 
each  year.  Churches  are  numerous— M.  E,, 
M  P.,  M.  E.  South.  P.  E.,  aud  Baptist  prin¬ 
cipally,  with  an  occasional  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  church. 

There  are  nearly  six  thousand  voters  in  the 
county,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
great  parties,  which  fact  insures  good  oounty 
government.  “  Local  option  ”  prevails  in 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  tho  election  districts, 
and  drunken  men  are  rarely  seen. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  energy  or 
mone3r,  or  both,  can  find  no  better  place  in 
which  to  locate  than  this  maligned  and  little 
known  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

Dorchester  Co.,  Md.  “Dorset.” 


Long-Stalked  Corn.  Unruly  Horses. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  so  much 
legs  or  stalks  as  Southern  or  dent  corn  usual¬ 
ly  h  is?  Unless  for  ensilage,  which  I  don't 
know  about,  I  must  think  the  snug,  leafy, 
short  stalked  Yankee  corn  much  nearer  the 
ideal  corn  plant. 

[If  you  send  flint  corn  South  and  cultivate 
it  a  few  years  it  will  become  dented.  So  also 
the  dent  corns  when  cultivated  North  incline 
to  harden.  One  of  the  heaviest  yields  of  the 
long-legged,  tall-growing  dents,  the  Chester 
Co.  Mammoth,  ever  recorded  was  raised  at  tho 
Rural  Farm  several  years  ago.  But  the  cal's  are 
carried  high  and  it  lodges  badly  inhigh  winds. 
These  sorts  yield  more  heavily  in  the  South. 
But  farmers  ought  to  try  to  breed  smaller 
stalks. — Eds.1 

In  a  recent  run-away  accident  hei  e,  by  the 
running  off  of  a  fore  wheel,  our  County  Sher¬ 
iff  had  his  skull  fractured  and  nearly  lost  his 
life.  In  view  of  the  multitude  of  such  acci¬ 
dents,  why  does  not  some  inventor  immortal¬ 
ize  and  enrich  himself  by  inventing  some 
safety -rein  or  check  whereby  unruly  horses 
can  be  held  in  or  thrown?  If  there  benny 
such,  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Most,  wonder¬ 
ful  that  man  has  tamed  wind  and  steam  aud 
lightening,  but  not  the  skittish  horse!  My  own 
idea  is,  that  in  every  district  where  horses  are 
used,  there  should  be  thorough,  accepted,  pro¬ 
fessional  horse  breakers  or  tamers  as  well  as 
teachers  for  children.  A  few  dollars  spent 
for  the  services  of  such  a  man  on  each  horse 
should  add  four  times  the  outlay  to  the  anim¬ 
al’s  value  and  vastly  lessen  the  abominable  ac¬ 
cidents  now  prevailing  fromiU-broken  horses. 

Delavau,  Wis.  T.  k.  phoenix. 

- ♦  »  » 

THE  CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  CROP. 


The  raisin  crop  in  California  this  season  is 
almost  a  failure  oxccpt  in  Fresno  County. 
Wo  had  a  very  light  ruin-full  last  W inter  and 
a  hot,  blighting  wind  early  in  June,  ami  these 
conditions  caused  tho  failure.  The  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (our  raisin  grape)  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sufferer.  Tho  wine  grape  suffered  but 
little.  No  more  than  oue-fifih  of  a  crop  of 
raisins  will  be  made  this  season.  The  whole 
crop  will  not  exceed  75,000  boxes  of  20 pounds 
each,  and  they  will  he  mostly  of  second  qual 
ity.  It-  is  only  two  years  ago  last  Spring  that 
vine-planting  was  commenced  iu  Fresno  Co.; 
and  cuttiugs  were  planted,  there  beiug  very 
few  rooted  vines  to  be  had.  Rooted  vines  will 
cave  about  one-half  a  year  iu  time  of  bearing 
and  an  advantage  worth  at  least  50  cents  a  vine 
will  be  gained  by  planting  roots,  I  hey  are 
worth  from  $15  to  $25  per  1,000 ;  while  cuttings 
an  be  had  from  $S.50  to  $7. 


One  vineyard  of  eight  acres,  two-and-a-half 
years  from  cuttings,  has  yielded  over  four  tons 
per  acre.  One  man  has  half  an  acre  of  rooted 
vines  two-and-a-half  years  old,  from  which  he 
will  have  75  boxes  of  raisins,  and  he  sold  over 
1,000  pounds  of  grapes  fresh  from  the  vines. 
Tree-fruits  grow  as  well  as  grapes. 

*  Fresno  Co. ,  Cal.  G.  G.  briggs. 


Essays  on  Agricultural  Education. 

I  am  glad  the  Rural  so  frequently  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  agricultural  education.  If  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  in  the  issue  of  October  13,  should 
cause  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  of  the  work 
of  our  agricultural  colleges,  I  hope  attention 
will  be  given,  by  the  writers,  to  practical 
suggestions  concerning  what  these  institutions 
should  do,  under  the  conditions  created  by  the 
United  States  and  State  laws  relating  to  them. 
I  think  I  may  say  those  connected  with  these 
institutions  will  glad  ly  rearl  auy  practicable 
plans  for  increasing  the  number  of  students  of 
agriculture;  outlines  of  courses  of  study,  etc., 
and  I  think  such  articles  would  be  more  in 
point  than  discussions  as  to  what  the  laws 
ought  to  have  been  and  what  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  should  have  planned  in  establishing 
the  colleges.  G.  e.  morrow. 


NOTES. 


The  best  grapes  yet  tested  here  are  Salem 
aud  Worden,  l  have  seen  them  nearly  cover¬ 
ed  by  grass  and  weeds  and  entirely  unpruned 
and  uncovered  for  four  or  five  years  at  least, 
and  they  were  loaded  with  nice  fruit — just  as 
nice  as  that  on  my  own  which  are  given  clean 
culture  and  are  pruned  and  covered  every  Au. 
tnmn ;  but  the  unkempt  fruit  is  at  least  ten 
days  later  this  season,  although  the  soil,  alti¬ 
tude  and  exposure  are  natural]}-  the  same. 


A  neighbor  has  one  Guinea  hen  which  has 
laid  159  eggs  this  season;  who  can  beat  that? 

This  has  been  the  worst  season  for  the  pear 
blight.  Our  neighbor’s  trees  on  a  hard  knoll 
in  Quack  Grass  never  plowed  .have  all  but  one 
been  stricken  very  badly.  rustic. 


Volunteer  Apple-trees. 

Kennebec  County.  Maine,  seems  like  the 
native  land  of  the  apple.  The  trees  spring  up 
from  chance  seed  by  the  road -sides  and  in 
pastures,  and  grow  with  extraordinary  hardi¬ 
hood  and  persistence.  They  are  attacked  by 
man  and  beast,,  with  axes,  scythes  and  brows¬ 
ing  mouths;  hut  they  quietly  persist,  and  after 
many  years  they  get  to  a  size  that  commands 
respect  from  their  foes.  Some  farmers  have 
obtained  large  and  productive  orchards  bv  en¬ 
couraging  and  grafting  these  volunteers.  I 
have  not  less  than  500  of  them  on  my  own 
land.  I  find  that  no  transplanted  trees  will 
respond  so  quickly  to  the  encouragement  of  a 
little  mulch,  ora  little  fertilizer.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  they  have  pushed  their  roots  out  so 
far  in  search  of  food  and  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  feeders  than  the  transplants. 

Manchester,  Me.  c.  G.  a. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  has  tried 
several  ways  of  keeping  sweet  potatoes 
during  the  Wiuter.  and  finds  that  they 
keep  best  by  being  put  up  in  dust. 
In  the  Summer  wtaeu  the  dust  is  very  dry  he 
takes  as  many  barrels  or  boxes  as  he  may  want 
to  fill  with  potntoesand  fills  them  with  road  dust 
and  puts  them  away  in  a  dry  place  to  keep  un¬ 
til  he  digs  his  potatoes.  He  prefers  digging 
before  frost.  He  digs  them  aud  lets  them  dry 
in  the  sun:  then  they  are  stored  away  in  a 
cool  place;  they  are  spread  singly  over  the  floor 
so  as  not  to  heat  or  sweat.  When  cold  weather 
sets  iu  they  are  taken  and  stored  in  the  cellar. 
The  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  box  is  covered  with 
about  throe  inches  of  dust,  then  comes  a  layer 
of  potatoes  os  close  as  they  con  be  placed  with¬ 
out  touching.  They  are  then  covered  with 
dust,  theu  comes  another  layer  of  potatoes, 
and  so  on,  until  the  barrel  or  box  is  nearly 
full,  then  it  is  tilled  up  with  dust. 

Rye  for  Green  Manure.— The  N.  Y. 
Sun  says  that  Mr.  White,  writing  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  Cultivator,  in  favor  of  the  use  of  green 
rye  for  manuring  land,  makes  a  statement 
which  our  farmers  should  remember  when 
raising  auy  kind  of  crop  to  be  turned  under 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  laud  He  says 
clover  cannot  be  substituted  for  rye  in  .young 
orchards,  as  it  is  injurious  instead  of  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  makes  its  growth  in  Summer,  its 


roots  penetrating  deep,  while  rye  makes  its 
growth  in  Fall  and  early  Spring,  and  its  roots 
keep  close  to  the  surface.  It  may  be  readily 
understood  wh  y  a  plant  making  its  most  rapid 
growth  in  Summer  should  be  in juriousto  fruit 
trees,  as  it  draws  moisture  from  the  soil  at  a 
season  when  it  is  most  needed  by  the  trees;  and 
for  this  reason  seeding  down  orchards  is  ob¬ 
jectionable,  unless  they  are  on  very  moist  and 
rich  soil.  Mr.  White  also  makes  another 
good  point  when  he  states  that  rye  being 
plowed  under  in  Spring,  any  injury  to  the 
roots  of  trees  is  soon  repaired,  when  if  injured 
in  Summer  the  trees  would  receive  a  check  to 
their  growth. 

- »♦» 

Onion  Sets,  the  Garden  says,  may  be 
planted  in  the  Fall,  with  a  favorable  prospect 
of  obtaining  large  onioDS  earlier  in  Spring 
than  could  be  had  in  any  other  way:  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  risk  in  wintering  sets,  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  the  safest  plan.  In  this  case  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ground  should 
be  in  the  best  condition  and  perfectly  drained. 
Onion  sets  have  a  poor  chance  to  survive  in 
stagnant  water  and  ice.  After  the  ground 
becomes  frozen  hard,  the  beds  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  lightly  to  prevent  frequent  thawings. 


A  GOOD  place  to  sow  rye,  says  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  is  on  land  that  has  been  in  corn 
the  past  season.  Clear  off  the  corn,  plow  the 
the  land,  manure  or  fertilize  if  necessary,  and 
sow  on  from  one-and-a-half  to  three  or  four 
bushels  of  seed,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  crop  desired.  If  for  fodder  only,  thick 
seeding  is  best,  but  if  grass  is  to  be  grown  with 
the  rye,  or  if  the  main  crop  is  for  seed,  thin¬ 
ner  sowing  is  to  be  preferred.  Next  Spring, 
when  the  rye  is  just  beginning  to  run  up  and 
is  making  stems,  it  will  be  ready  to  begin  to 
cut.  and  feed;  and  when  the  haymows  are 
empty  and  the  pastures  still  brown,  this  rich, 
green  food  will  be  as  acceptable  to  all  kinds  of 
stock  as  anything  one  can  give  them,  and  will 
be  a  very  cheap  food  too. 


Speaking  of  Alfalfa  Professor  Shelton,  of 
Kansas,  tells  the  Live  Stock  Indicator  that  he 
cannot  recommend  this  plant  as  a  hay  pro¬ 
ducer  in  any  country  where  it  rains.  If  cut  a 
little  too  late  in  the  season,  the  leaves  fall  off 
in  handling,  leaving  the  hard,  woody  stalks, 
which  are  entirely  worthless.  It  must  be  cut 
early,  and  given  plenty  of  field  room :  but  if* 
while  in  the  field,  a  rain  happens  to  fall,  the 
Alfalfa  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  manure  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  For  early  and  late 
pasture,  and  especiallv  for  hay  pastures.  Alfal¬ 
fa  has  no  rival  among  our  so-called  tame 
grasses. 

—  -  » 

Weeds. — No  doubt  weeds  have  their  good 
uses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  but  they  are 
clearly  not  any  friends  of  the  farmer,  says  the 
London  Farm  and  Home.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has 
published  his  experience  with  regard  to  them, 
whi'-h  has  upset  the  theories  he  held  some  few 
yeare  ago.  He  had  an  experimental  eight- 
acre  plot  of  mangels,  which  had  grown  noth¬ 
ing  but  roots  for  40  yeai*s,  and  had  always 
been  heavily  manured.  This  was  kept  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  weeds,  and  now  shows  a  grand 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  30  acres  of  mangels 
heavily  manured  with  dung,  in  addition  to 
one  and  a  half  hundred-weight  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre,  as  a  top-dressing,  does  not  show 
anything  like  so  well,  because  the  weeds  grew 
apace  with  great  rapidity,  quicker,  indeed, 
than  he  could  destroy  them.  Upon  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  the  land  clear,  he  concludes 
that  tho  weeds  absorbed  more  of  the  nitrogen 
from  the.  soil  than  was  snppli  d  by  the  nitrate 
of  soda.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  therefore,  concludes 
that  every  weed  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thief,  which  appropriates  to  itself  the  food 
which  is  intended  to  support  the  crop. 

At  a  council  meeting  of  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers’ Association,  Mr,  Simpson  stated  that, 
like  others,  he  used  to  take  pride  iti  seeing  his 
Jerseys  well  bedded  with  good  wheat  straw — 
an  expensive  item — but.  he  had  since  discover¬ 
ed  that  in  eating  their  bedding  the  cows  effec¬ 
tually  dried  up  their  milk  This  he  hail  proved 
by  substituting  some  material,  such  as  ferns, 
which  the  animals  did  not  eat,  the  result  being 
that  in  a  shed  of  24  cows  he  obtained  an  in¬ 
crease  of  two  quarts  on  au  average  per  cow. 
This  is  an  important  discovery,  the  Dairy 
thinks,  and  is  another  recommendation  of 
using  peat  moss  as  litter. 


Potatoes,  says  the  London  Agricultural 
Gazette  are  much  less  likely  to  rot  if  stored 
in  bins  a  foot  or  more  above  the  cellar-bottom. 
This  arrangement  gives  opportunity  to  pick 
them  over  in  case  of  disease.  The  requisites  of 
a  good  potato  store-room  are  that  it  be  capable, 
1,  of  being  made  perfectly  dark;  3,  of  being 
easily  and  quickly  ventilated,  and,  3,  of  being 
kept  constantly  within  a  range  of  from  33 
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degrees  to  45  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Potatoes 
lose  their  germinating  power  when  exposed  to 
a  temperature  below  30  degrees,  and  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  in  a  temperature  above  50  de¬ 
grees.  A  light  sprinkling  of  lime  upon  pota¬ 
toes  stored,  is  a  preventive  of  rot:  the  lime 
destroys  the  parasitic  fungus  which  constitutes 
rot. 

An  editorial  appeal’s  in  a  late  Husbandman, 
which  we  are  very  glad  to  see  condemning 
the  practice  followed  by  some  farm  journals 
of  writing  up  favorable  reports  of  any  arti¬ 
cles  exhibited  whose  owners  are  willing  to  pay 
for  such  reports.  It  is  not  assumed  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  that  the  report  is  made  to  order, 
that  it  is  wholly  a  mercenary  affair  with  its 
price,  cash  in  baud,  paid  by  the  exhibitor,  yet 
such  is  the  fact  in  many  cases,  and  the  custom 
of  making  reports  for  exhibitors  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  journalism.  Upon  what  grounds 
publishers  can  defend  the  practice  of  bribe¬ 
taking  in  this  way,  we  do  not  understand ;  but 
when  the  public  learns  that  7’eports  of  fairs  in 
papers  whose  reporters  solicit  fees  from  ex¬ 
hibitors,  embrace  mainly  the  interested  opin¬ 
ions  of  exhibitors  Crowded  into  the  columns 
of  their  journals  at  a  price  for  every  word, 
such  reports  will  cease  to  have  value — the  vo¬ 
cation  will  be  gone. 


The  well-managed  Breeders' Gazette  agrees 
with  the  Mark  Lane  Express  that  Herefords 
have  a  grand  future  before  them ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  w  ill  they  supplant  the 
Shortehorn  and  other  meritorious  breeds,  it 
answers,  without  the  slightest  mental  reserva 
tion,“No.”  There  are  places,  perhaps,  where 
it  would  prefer  Herefords  to  any  other  breed 
of  cattle;  and  there  are  also  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  select  Polls,  Short- horns 
Holsteins  (Friesians)  or  Jerseys. 


Heavy  Fleeces. — Mr.  J,  S.  Woodward's 
attention,  as  he  states  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
was  lately  called  to  the  abundant  enthusiasm 
of  a  writer  over  the  very  great  improvement 
made  in  sheep  in  the  past  fifty  years,  aud  the 
waiter  cited  as  instances  the  weight  of  fleeces 
produced  the  past  season.  A  Michigan  sheep 
had  shorn  a  fleece  of  over  41  pounds;  a  New 
York  sheep,  one  of  40  pounds;  a  yearling,  one 
of  32  pounds;  aud  a  ewe,  one  weighing  nearly 
2?  pounds,  aud  the  writer  urged  every  one  to 
try  aud  produce  “such  wonderful  fleeces.”  Mr. 
Woodward  asks  if  he  did  not  know  that  fully 
seven-eighths  of  the  very  heavy  fleeces  are 
only  grease,  yolk  and  dirt,  and  that  two  of 
these — grease  and  yolk — are  produced  at  great 
expense  to  the  vitality  of  the  sheep;  that  it 
takes  as  much  feed  to  produce  four  pounds  of 
these  utterly  worthless  products  as  one  pound 
of  the  finest  wool  or  two  pounds  of  meat,  a  nd 
knowing  this  fact,  Mr.  Woodward  is  surprised 
that  he  did  not  frankly  say  so  iu  his  article. 
He  wonders  how  long  the  craze  for  wrinkles, 
grease  and  yolk  will  continue  before  some 
man  will  show  sufficient  independence,  enter¬ 
prise  and  sense  of  practical  utility  to  strike 
out  in  a  new  departure  and  try  what  can  be 
done  in  breeding  sheep,  first  for  wool  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  for  mutton,  and  not  as  now,  first  for 
grease,  secondly  for  w’ool,  and  thirdly  for 
meat. 


Shoeing  Vanderbilt's  Horses.— A  Sun 
reporter  interviewed  the  man  who  oversees 
the  shoeing  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  fast  horses. 
He  asked : 

“What  has  been  your  practice  with  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt’s  horses '? 

“Simply  keeping  them  as  near  level  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  their  legs  and 
feet  could  do  their  proportionate  work.” 

"Which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  low  heel  or  a 
high  one  ?” 

“Either  extreme  loses  the  advantage  of  bal¬ 
ance.  Try  an  experiment  with  a  chair.  First 
make  it  high  belaud,  then  very  low;  then  bal¬ 
ance  it  between  those  two  extremes,  and  you 
will  see  bow  the  change  of  base  affects  the  re¬ 
sultant  strain  on  the  parts  above.  Lower  one 
side  of  the  chair  more  than  another,  and  the 
effect  is  quite  apparent.  The  centering  of  a 
strain  produces  congestion;  the  diffusion  of  a 
strain  produces  equilibrium.” 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  wliat  is  known  as  frog 
pressure  ? 

“Not  with  normal  conditions.  I  use  it  tem¬ 
porarily  sometimes.” 

“Does  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and 
value  of  fast  horses  tend  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  science  of  horseshoeing  ?” 

Certainly.  Some  of  the  more  enlightened 
horse  owuers  are  giving  personal  attention  to 
the  shoeing  of  their  important  horses.  This 
science  has  proven  that  nearly  all  the  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  feet  aud  legs  of  the  horse  can  be 
corrected  or  mollified  by  shoeing.  Some  of 
the  leading  veterinary  surgeons  are  applying 
new  school  methods.  It  is  the  same  with  this 
as  with  all  other  discoveries.  We  must  wait 
for  time  to  modify  the  identity  of  discovery 
ere  the  practice  can  be  called  regular.” 
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“How  about  the  use  of  weights  on  horses 
feet  to  regulate  speed  1” 

“Weights  on  the  lower  extremities  of 
horses"  legs  givepositiveuess  of  motion,  which 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  excellence  of  gait. 
It  might  more  properly  be  called  four  lurches 
in  concert.  The  extra  speed  produced  by  foot 
weights  is  artificial  aud  transitory.” 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 


Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  writes  the  following  to  the  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Indicator:  “We  have  just 
performed  the  feat  of  cutting  the  fourth  crop 
of  Alfalfa  from  the  same  ground  this  season. 
Our  Alfalfa  has  given  us  fully  six  tons  of  hay 

per  acre  this  year.", . . . . 

Fifteen  millions  of  horses  are  now  owned  in 
America,  and  more  than  a  million  a  year  must 
be  bred  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  largest 
portion  of  these  are  used  for  agricultural  and 
heavy  draft  purposes,  and  such  horses  bring 
from  |175 to  $250 each.  We  learn  that  M.  W. 
Dunham,  Wayne,  Ill,,  sends  to  all  parts  of 
America  more  than  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Percheron-Normau  stallions  annu¬ 
ally . 

Is  there  a  better  time  to  paint  tbe  houses, 
fences,  barns,  wagon-houses  or  corn-cribs  than 

now?  . .  . . 

Now  plant  the  Spring  bulbs— the  hyacinths 
and  tulips;  the  narcissus  and  jonquils;  the  iris 

and  Crown  Imperial . 

Plant  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberies,  grape-vines  and  cuttings 
thereof.  Cover  them  in  one  month  with  straw, 

manure  or  leaves . 

Cut  out  the  oldest  wood  of  currant  bushes 
now.  Confine  the  bushes  to  a  reasonable 

number  of  strong,  clean  shoots . 

Dr.  Hexamer — and  we  know  of  no  better 
small  fruit  authority — calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Philadelphia,  a  short¬ 
hand  report  of  which  has  been  given  iu  these 
columns,  th  Cutbbert  Raspberry  received 
more  praise  than  any  other  on  the  list  aud  is 
nearly  everywhere  recognized  as  the  best 
hardy  red  raspberry  in  cultivation.  This  was 
first  introduced  through  the  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker . 

Do  you  want  an  asparagus  bed?  Prepare  it 
now.  Throw  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one 
spade  on  either  side,  the  plot  being  12  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  desired.  Then  with  a  fork 
loosen  the  sub-soil.  Throw  in  a  layer  of  old 
farm  manure  aud  then  one  of  the  soil  dug  out. 
Then  set  the  roots  a  foot  deep,  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  the  rows  five  feet  apart.  Then  fin¬ 
ish  with  a  layer  each  of  manure  and  soil.  Pur¬ 
chase  strong  plants  two  years  old.  This  will 
last  for  ten  years  at  least  without  any  further 
care  than  a  forking  over  in  the  Fall  aud  a  de¬ 
struction  of  weeds  and  volunteer  seedlings. . . . 
Artesian  wells  are  thus  far  a  success  iu 

Denver . - . r . 

No  entries  will  be  received  after  the  25th 
inst.  to  the  great  Fat  .Stock  Show  of  Kansas 

City.  It  promises  to  he  a  grand  affair . . 

Potatoes  are  rotting  badly  in  many  places — 

still  the  crop  is  a  heavy  one . . 

Iu  reply  to  questions; — It  is  best  to  set 
cranberry  plants  in  late  Spring.  The  Mass. 
Ploughman  says  that  if  the  object  is  for  profit, 
never  set  cranberries  in  a  clay  soil,  or  on  laud 
where  the  water  cannot  be  readily  drained  off  , 
and  never  set  them  where  they  cannot  be  kept 
well  covered  with  water  during  the  entire 

Winter . . . . . 

Some  instructor  of  a  Swedish  college  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  suu-ttower  seed  cake  as 
food  for  cattle.  It  improves  the  quality  and 
increases  the  quantity  of  milk,  the  butter  from 
which  is  also  very  fine.  Cows  eat  it  greedily. . 

There  is  something  giieviously  wrong, 
says  the  Daily,  when,  out  of  eight  cents  paid 
for  a  quart  of  milk,  the  farmer  gets  only 
three ;  or  out  of  $2  paid  for  a  barrel  of  apples 
he  gets  but  40  cents:  and  so  on  all  through  the 
list.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason.  The  farmer 
is  at  the  bottom,  and  everybody  climbs  on  to 
him,  and  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself 

except  to  himself . . . 

No  cows  or  calves  should  be  left  in  the  pas. 
ture  at  night  at  this  season.  The  consequences 
of  a  chill  may  easily  be  fatal.  So  says  Dr. 

Stewart . . . 

The  Dairy  says  that  when  Jay  Gould  was  a 
boy  he  used  to  milk  20  cows  a  day;  but  now 
that  he  has  become  a  man  be  has  put  a  way 
childish  things  and  spends  his  spare  time  iu 
watering  stock,  and  looking  after  the  lambs 

who  flock  in  Wall  Street . 

Prof.  Arnold  questions  whether  the  natural 
color  of  butter  Is  not  a  thing  entirely  apart 
from  its  flavor,  and  whether  its  presence  or 
absence  is  at  all  material  to  the  taste  and  merit. 
Experts  who  handle  butter  every  day  can  not 
distinguish  between  natural  and  artificial  col¬ 
oring'.  As  a  rule,  customers  prefer  well-col¬ 
ored  butter.  Butter  of  low  color  suggests 
hay-feeding,  aud  so  color  and  flavor  have  be¬ 
come  associated  together . 

A  good  paper  is  worth  its  price,  be  it  one 


dollar  or  three  dollars,  remarks  the  Husband¬ 
man,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
take  the  paper  which  supplies  His  wunts  best, 
while  it  is  poor  policy  for  him  to  select  a  paper 
merely  on  account  of  the  price,  especially 
when  the  price  is  guaged  by  the  long  intervals 
between  tbe  issues.  What  we  would  like  es¬ 
pecially  to  see  would  he  greatly  extended  sup¬ 
port  for  every  worthy  agricultural  paper 
published,  whether  weekly,  fortuightly  or 
monthly ;  for  it  would  be  a  very  great  gain  if 
a  larger  proportion  of  farmers  would  become 

readers . . . 

Mr.  Scoville,  of  Sterling,  Kausas,  writes  to 
the  Rural  World  that  the  compauy  lately  es¬ 
tablished  there  to  make  sorghum  sugar ,  has 
already  made  over  100,000 pounds, and  they  an¬ 
ticipate  making  over  half  a  million  pounds  if 
frost  does  not  overtake  them  before  the  crop 
is  worked  up . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Peel  Co.,  Out.,  Oct  5. — Hay,  oats,  peas  and 
Spring  wheat  areimmense  crops.  Fall  wheat 
and  barley  are  only  very  middling  this  year. 
Small  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  strawberries, 
and  particularly  plums,  are  very  plentiful  al¬ 
though  high  in  price  on  account  of  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  apples,  which  are  far  below  an  average 
crop.  Potatoes  generally  good ,  but  rotting  in 
some  places.  White  Elephants  are  becoming 
quite  popular  at  our  fairs  aud  exhibitions. 
Roots  are  only  a  poor  crop  this  year,  s.  J.  L. 

Dakota. 

Cavour,  Beadle  Co.,  Oct.  6.— All  small 
grain  did  well  this  season.  Wheat  yielded 
from  20  to  38  bushels  and  it  grades  No.  1  hard; 
price,  75  cents.  Oats  last  year  and  this  have 
been  very  heavy.  Some  of  us  got  90  bushels 
an  acre  last  year  of  oats  that  weighed  48 
pounds  per  measured  bushel.  Oats  are  now 
selling  readily  to  new-comers  at  30  cents. 
Potatoes  are  excellent,  they  al  ways  are  here 
aud  no  market  is  ready  for  them,  I  prize  the 
Rural  very  highly  and  find  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  every  number.  G.  e.  f. 

Florida. 

Altoona,  Orange  Co. — I  arrived  at  Lees¬ 
burg  about  one  year  ago  to  settle ;  but  after 
eight  mouths  of  hard  fighting  with  sickness 
by  myself  aud  family,  we  at  last  concluded  to 
try  this  part  of  the  State.  W  e  find  it  very 
healthy  here,  aud  expect  to  settle  down  in 
parnest.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  any  poor 
man  willing  to  rough  it  for  a  few  years,  as  I 
think  a  poor  man  can  more  easily  make  for 
himself  a  good  home  here  than  in  the  older 
States.  Lauds  are  cheap  though  “homesteads” 
are  getting  scarce  near  settlements.  Farm¬ 
ers,  laborers,  carpenters,  etc.,  very  badly 
needed  all  the  year  round,  os  men  can  work 
hero  every  day  in  the  year,  the  thermometer 
iu  Winter  seldom  fallingbelow  32 degrees,  and 
seldom  going  above  94  degrees  in  Summer, 
The  nights  in  Summer  are  always  cool  and 
pleasant.  j.  i. 

Kansas. 

Parkerville,  Morris  Co.,  Oct.  0.— Crops 
all  very  good.  Wheat  is  making  from  20  to 
over  50  bushels  per  acre.  M  r.  G.  Trager,  of 
White  City,  thrashed  53  bushels  aud  18  pouuds 
per  acre  of  Rod  Russian  Wheat.  Oats  are 
making  from  40  to  00  bushels.  Com  is  very 
good.  Potatoes  not  as  good  as  last  year, 
making  from  75  to  125  bushels  per  acre.  Cat¬ 
tle  of  all  kinds  are  high;  so  are  stock  hogs. 
Milch  cows  from  $25  to  $45:  Spring  calves 
$15  to  $18;  fat  hogs,  $4  per  hundred,  gross; 
wheat,  70  to  80  cents  per  bushel;  outs,  20  to 
28  cents:  com,  28  to  32  cents;  potatoes,  40  to 
50  cents.  There  is  some  good  “raw”  land  here 
yet  for  $4  to  $8  per  acre:  improved  farms 
810  to  $25.  c.  L.  T. 

Michigan. 

Oshtemo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Oct.  9. — Every¬ 
where  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  September  we 
had  a  freeze  that  killed  every  green  thing. 
Corn  is  of  no  account,  aud  a  new  thing  under 
the  sun  is  to  see  ears  at  every  station  laden 
with  com,  aud  it  is  the  farmers  who  are  draw¬ 
ing  it  home  for  present  and  future  use,  and, 
mind  you,  this  corn  is  being  purchased  by 
men  who  have  raised  10  to  25  acres  of  corn 
this  season  aud  the  freeze  has  blasted  aud 
totally  destroyed  it.  All  it  is  good  for  is  fod¬ 
der  to  turn  stock  iu,  to  glean  wliat  they  can- 
Tbe  destruction  of  the  corn  crop  of  Michigan 
means  a  loss  to  the  farmers  thereof  of  $30,- 
000,000.  The  corn  States  west  of  us  must  fur¬ 
nish  us  our  supply  for  the  next  year.  There 
was  but  little  wheat  sown  till  Sept.  25,  and 
from  that  time  up  to  the  6tb  inst.  seeding  has 
been  going  on  aud  so  cold  has  the  weather 
been  that  the  first  sown  is  barely  through  the 
ground.  Now  the  question  Is  what  will  the 
next  harvest  be?  Who  can  answer?  [Why 
run  so  far  ahead  to  meet  trouble?  The  im¬ 


portant  question  just  now  is  what  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  harvest.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to 
answer  this;  and  having  done  our  “level  best” 
to  insure  good  crops  next  harvest,  leave  the 
outcome  to  Providence  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather.  Eds.]  t.  p.  d. 

Hillman,  Montmorency  Co. .  Oct,  6. — Wheat 
both  Winter  and  Spring,  good.  Oats  a  large 
crop.  The  true  White  Russian  Oats,  where 
sowed  early  and  on  good  ground  at  the  rate 
of  about  nine  pecks  per  acre,  turned  out  from 
50  to  00  bushels  per  acre.  The  only  fault  I 
can  fiud  with  them  is  that  it  takes  them  too 
long  to  mature.  They  are  about  14  days  later 
than  the  Sprangled-head  Oats  I  have  been 
raising.  The  White  Russian  Spring  Wheat 
does  better  here  than  any  we  have  tried. 
Peas  do  well  here — never  buggy.  I  generally 
get  about  40  bushels  of  Blue  Prussian  Peas 
per  acre.  J.  h.  s. 

Mississippi. 

Crawford,  Londes  Co. — Progress  aud  de¬ 
cadence  are  seen  side  by  side  in  many  parts  of 
the  South.  Over  one  town  broods  the  torpor 
and  listlessness  of  dry-rot;  over  another  the 
angel  of  progress  hovel’s,  with  radiance  in  his 
face  aud  healing  iu  his  wings.  You  pass  one 
town  in  Alabama  hardly  a  decade  old,  and 
life  is  instilled  into  it  by  niglit  and  dark¬ 
ness;  for  out  of  the  red -throated  chimneys  of 
the  furnaces  shoot  the  tongues  of  flame;  and 
the  clang  of  a  sturdy  industry  thunders  in  the 
ear  of  night.  At  another  town,  the  dry-rot 
dominates  and  night  is  still,  save  here  aud 
there  a  drunken  shout  from  a  “doggery.” 

These  are  types.  In  Georgia.  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  towns  have  the  bustle  and  stir  of 
many  Yankee  towns.  These  are  in  the  mining 
regions,  or  where  cotton  factories  subsist. 
In  the  ordinary  country  town,  the  very  dogs 
aud  cats  all  seem  asleep,  and  the  fowls  look  as 
though  they  were  anxiously  awaiting  night 
for  an  excuse  to  join  the  lazy  concourse. 

In  agriculture  iu  different  sections  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  just  as  chequered.  A  few  miles'  ride 
completes  a  perfect  transition.  Twenty  or 
thirty  miles  back  it  was  bumble-bee  cotton; 
corn  eared  knee-high;  gaunt,  sallow,  wiry- 
haired,  dyspepsia-ridden,  care-sodden  folks.  I 
jump  off  the  cars  and  inquire  the  price  of 
land.  “Fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  an  acre,” 
comes  the  answer.  I  think  the  party  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  impose  upon  me,  and  inquire  of 
others,  aud  find  the  first  speaker  told  mo  the 
truth. 

But,  uow,  I  am  thirty  miles  away.  Hardly 
a  man  but  lias  clover.  See  tbe  stacks  of 
wheat  and  oat  straw.  Look  how  fine  coni  is. 
Admire  the  cattle.  Back  yonder,  in  tbe  fifty- 
cent  land  are  hovels,  poor  mules,  scrawny 
scrub  cattle ;  miserable  fences,  whenever  there 
are  any,  often  none  at  all: no  clover,  and 
only  attempts  at  corn  and  cotton  raising. 
Here  are  green  fields,  tidy  residences,  an  all- 
pervading  air  of  thrift  and  comfort,  and  land 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Progress  has 
thoroughly  permeated  this  section.  A  few 
years  ago  you  might  not  have  seen  clover  in 
almost  every  field,  only  here  and  there  in 
one.  Do  soil  and  climate  make  all  these  dif¬ 
ferences  ?  No,  sir!  It  is  the  people. 

Shall  1  tell  you  here  where  the  fifty-cent-an- 
aere  coimty  is  ?  “Not  much.”  Too  angry  a 
howl  would  be  raised  against  me. 

Now’  I  will  mention  a  country  where  there 
is  a  fine  farm  next  to  a  poor  one.  One  man 
raises  clover  aud  cotton,  w’beat  aud  sugar¬ 
cane,  Blue  Grass,  oats,  fine  stock.  Next  him, 
nothing  butcoru  and  cotton  is  raised.  No  dis¬ 
tinct  belts  about:  that  old-fogv ism  explains 
the  contrast.  The  explanation  is  in  the  men. 
Progress  and  development  run  iu  streaks  yet. 
The  country  at  large  in  the  South  reminds 
me  of  the  tide  of  the  ocean.  At  one  place  the 
tide  seems  running  ebb;  at  another  it  is  sta¬ 
tionary;  at  another  it  is  young  flood;  at  an 
o.ber  there  is  a  strong  current  of  progress;  at 
another  the  waves  dash  high  and  dance  aud 
laugh  iu  a  met  ry,  resistless  manner. 

There  are  some  men  in  the  South  who  are 
in  the  laudscape-at  large  of  their  fellows  w  hat 
the  mountain  peaks  are  in  nature.  As  thu 
latter  catch  the  earliest  beams  of  morning 
aud  first  rejoice  iu  the  light  of  the  sun,  so 
these  men  first  catch  the  light  of  progress. 
They  are  pioneers.  Such  has  alw  ays  been  the 
case  and  will  ever  be.  Progress,  development, 
do  not  leap  full-grown  upon  a  land  as  though 
mid-day  should  burst  at  ouce  from  niglit. 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent  is  slow. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  iu  this  world 
and  a  place  for  every  uiau,  and  iu  parts  of  the 
South,  particularly,  there  is  ample  space  for 
individuality  to  spread  itself,  aud  a  man  of 
nerve,  “snap”  and  sagacity  finds  a  certain 
plasticity  here  that  he  does  not  in  the  North, 
aud  can  mold  the  future  more  in  accordance 
with  Ids  own  views,  I  like  the  sentiment  of 
Whittier  about  this: — 

“The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be, 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  owu, 

And  on  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown,”  w.  B.  H 
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Ohio. 

Akron,  Summit  Co.,  Oct.  10. — In  this  vi¬ 
cinity  there  was  a  very  large  yield  of  oats. 
Wheat  was  poor  in  quality  and  there  was  not 
much  of  it.  Apples,  although  a  short  crop, 
are  a  better  crop  than  many  expected.  Pota¬ 
toes  a  large  crop,  with  some  of  them  rotting  on 
heavy,  wet  land. 

- - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada . 

Desert,  Parry  Sound.— Shoe-peg  Corn 
came  up  well  and  grew  until  six  or  seven  feet 
high ;  but  never  an  ear.  Blush  Potatoes  are  of 
medium  size  but  few.  W  heat  sent  grew  but 
did  not  fill.  Grapes  and  other  fruits,  to  thrive 
here,  must  be  able  to  stand  a  very  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  Winter.  w.  f. 

Connecticut. 

North  Haven,  Oct.  15. — My  Rural  Flint 
Corn  is  a  good  crop.  The  Shoe-peg  has 
ripened  up  well:  it  is  a  handsome  corn.  My 
potatoes  have  not  done  as  well;  they  were 
struck  with  the  blight  the  first  week  in  July, 
which  has  happened  four  years  in  succession. 
The  leaves  are  covered  with  brown  spots  that 
eat  through  the  leaves,  making  fine  holes  like 
net-work,  the  tops  soon  die  leaving  the  pota¬ 
toes  small.  Of  nine  different  kind6  the  Blush 
was  the  last  to  go  under.  The  blight  checked 
it,  but  I  had  IS  pounds  from  two  ounces.  The 
Garden  Treasures  came  tip  well  and  were 
very  pretty.  The  Niagara  Grape  seeds  were 
a  failure.  H.  A.  M. 

Dakota. 

Cavour,  Beadle  Co.,  Oct.  6. — My  three 
small  Blush  Potatoes  were  cut  into  26  pieces 
with  oue  eye  each  and  planted  May  12  in  hill* 
18  inches  apart.  Twenty-four  eyes  grew 
Plowed  once  and  hoed  twice.  Vines  were 
killed  by  frost  Sept.  8.  Dug  the  potatoes 
Sept.  20.  Yield  07  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1)78  bushels  per  acre.  Size  and  shape  vary  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  made  immense 
stalks,  but  frost  killed  it,  as  it  did  all  corn 
here.  Melons  went  the  same  way.  Blnck- 
bearded  Wheat  badly  mixed.  o.  e.  f. 

IIIIiioIm. 

Sterling,  Whitesides  Co.,  Oct.  10. — My 
two  small  Blush  Potatoes  which  had  17  eyes 
were  cut  to  one  eye  in  a  piece,  planted  May 
20,  and  dug  Oct.  -4,  when  the  vines  had  been 
nearly  killed  by  frost, though  the  potatoes  were 
not  matured.  The  yield  was  75  large  potatoes 
weighing27  pounds, and  (13  small  ones  weighing 
6%  pounds.  Two  weeks  more  of  growth 
would  have  materially  increased  the  yield. 

J.  H.  w. 

Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co..  Oct.  15.— My 
two  small  Blush  Potatoes  planted  one  eye  in  a 
hill,  yielded  21(3  potatoes,  or  57!£  pounds, 
mqfitly  large.  The  rot  took  some  of  them. 

A.  H.  R. 

I  iidlunn. 

Fort  Wayne,  Allen  Co. — My  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  I  planted  early,  a  single  eye  in  a  place, 
on  a  clay  soil,  top  dressed  with  fine  manure. 
On  October  3  I  dug  45  V,  pounds  of  tubers. 
One  of  the  potatoes  weighed  l),  pound,  and 
two  others  1l2  pound  each.  They  are  ele¬ 
gant.  My  Shoe-peg  Cora  grew  to  mammoth 
size.  Of  course  the  frost  injured  it  somewhat, 
but  I  think  half  u  bushel  of  the  more  advanced 
ears  will  grow.  The  mixed  (lower  seeds  were 
elegant,  the  Phlox  particularly  so — the  finest 
varieties  I  have  ever  seen.  j.  b.  d. 

New  Lisbon,  nenry  Co.,  Oct.  12.  —My  small 
Blush  Potato  had  nine  eyas.  These  were  plant¬ 
ed  May  1  in  sandy  soil.  On  Sept.  29  we  dug  28 
pounds  in  all.  The  Rural  Wheats  did  no  good. 
The  Shoe-peg  Com  did  not  do  well  on  account 
of  storm  aud  early  frost,  but  1  think  I  will 
have  half  a  gallon  of  shelled  corn  for  seed. 
From  the  Niagara  Grape  seeds  only  two  vines 
came  up;  they  look  nice.  The  flower  seeds 
did  well.  Watermelon  seed  came  up,  most  of 
them;  but  did  little  good.  C.  w. 

Goshen,  Elkhart  Co.,  Oct.  11.— When  my 
Blush  Potato  came  I  felt  as  though  not  much 
could  lie  raised  from  such  a  diminutive  tuber, 
but  I  thought  I  would  do  my  best.  The  weight 
of  tuber  was  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  and 
from  it  I  raised  19 pounds  of  as  nice  potatoes  as 
youevorsaw.  If  l  mistake  not  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  1,040  bushels  to  one  of  seed.  My  mode  of 
raising  them  was  this:  I  put  the  potato  in  a 
hot-bed  and  sprouted  it.  When  two  inches 
high  I  plucked  the  sprouts,  as  1  would  have 
plucked  those  of  sweet  potatoes.  Tlu.ii  they 
sprouted  again  and  were  plucked  again.  I 
planted  the  sprouts  and  then  cut  the  potato 
into  pieces  and  planted  the  pieces.  The 
ground  was  sand  in  good  condition,  but  not 
very  rich.  Ou  good,  rich  soil  like  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  some  reports,  where  pig  pens  had 
been,  I  am  satisfied  I  could  have  raised  80  to 
100  poun  Is  from  the  same  seed  The  flowers 
were  grand;  of  grapes  none  spruutod ;  of  com 
1  saved  SO  ears  for  seed;  good.  j.  l. 

Michigan, 

Hillman,  Montmorency  Co.,  Oct.,  0. — Of 
my  two  Blush  Potatoes,  oue  w  eighed  one-and- 


one-half  ounce,  the  other,  one-half  ctrce 
The  larger  one  was  frozen  in  the  mail  and 
subsequently  became  soft.  The  other  I  cut 
into  six  pieces  by  dividing  the  seed  end  into 
three  pieces,  which  made  each  piece  very 
small.  I  planted  them  June  (3,  in  fair  garden 
soil  in  six  hills.  The  severe  frosts  of  Sept., 
9,  10  and  11  killed  the  tops  before  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  matured.  I  dug  them  to-day  and 
got  5(3  potatoes  large  and  small.  W  hole  weigh¬ 
ed  12  pounds  14).j  ounces.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
was  killed  by  frost  before  the  silk  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  but  one  stalk.  The  flint  corn 
that  1  have  been  growing  for  four  years, 
p.anted  the  same  day,  had  many  sound  ears 
when  the  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  killed.  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  any  of  the  grape  seed  to 
grow.  j.  h.  s. 

Oshtemo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Oct,  9. — My 
Rural  Blush  Potato  weighed  about  one-half 
ounce  and  had  20  eyes.  On  Sept.  1,  I  dug  30 Im¬ 
pounds — mostly  large  potatoes.  T.  p.  d. 

Minnesota. 

Bird  Island,  Renville  Co. — My  Rural 
Blush  Potato  was  planted  on  April  30,  12  hills, 
with  one  eye  in  a  hill  in  a  corn  field.  All 
grew.  No  manure  of  any  kind  was  used.  The 
land  had  never  been  manured.  Same  culti¬ 
vation  as  corn :  not  hoed.  Hills  '&%  feet  each 
way.  Yield  05  potatoe  ,  weighing  28) j 
pounds.  A.  B. 

Missouri. 

Neosho,  Oct.  7. — My  Blush  Potato  was  cut 
into  six  pieces  with  a  single  eye  in  each,  and 
planted  April  25,  in  heavy  clay  soil — a  new 
prairie  sod.  I  put  two  quarts  of  barnyard 
manure  in  each  hiil,  On  September  12th  I 
harvested  30  pounds  of  tubers,  the  largest 
weighing  two  pounds  and  the  three  largest  b% 
pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  a  failure. 
The  Garden  Treasures  did  well.  w.  r. 

Nebraska 

Craig,  Burt  Co.,  Oct.  2.— I  dug  the  Rural 
Blush  Potatoes  Oct.  1.  I  had  planted  eight 
eyes  in  eight  hills  ou  fresh  prairie  soil ;  yield 
60  potatoes,  weight  31  pounds.  i.  g. 

New  York. 

Auburn.  Cayuga  Co.— My  Blush  Potato 
was  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg  and  had  1 1 
eyes.  It  was  cut  an  eye  to  a  piece  and  through 
fear  of  frost  they  were  started  in  a  cold  frame 
on  April  19,  and  transplanted  to  the  garden 
about  the  first  of  May.  The  pieces  were 
dropped  in  a  trench  one  foot  apart  :t.he  ground 
had  no  fertilizers  of  any  kind  since  the  Spring 
of  ’82.  The  tops  grew  slowly  at  first  but.  later 
they  began  to  brauch  out  until  they  became  a 
monstrous  curiosity.  For  fear  of  the  rot  the 
potatoes  were  dug  when  the  stalks  were  quite 
green,  on  Sept  24.  The  whole  crop  weighed 
(37  pounds  ;  35  of  them  weighed  30  pounds. 
They  numbered,  in  all  175.  About  40  are  too 
small  for  cooking,  a  dozen  or  more  not  being 
larger  than  walnuts.  The  corn  grew  large  and 
eared  well,  but  it  is  too  late  for  our  latitude. 
The  sunflowers  are  small,  cunning  little  things 
compared  with  the  stately  old-fashioned  ones 
with  heads  as  large  as  a  half  bushel.  The 
melon  seeds  were  a  failure;  two  or  three 
vines  came  up  aud  the  melons  were  inferior 
little  things.  The  flowers  were  good  on  the 
whole.  G.  H.  v. 

Beaver  Meadow,  Chenango  Co.,  Oct,  10.— 
I  planted  my  Blush  Potato  in  the  garden  on 
June  1st,  after  they  had  come  up,  and  before  I 
was  aware  the  bugs  had  destroyed  all  but  four 
hills,  which  I  dug  on  Sept  10.  The  yield  was 
15)£  pounds.  Shoe- peg  Corn  was  doing  well 
when  ou  Sept.  10  the  frost  killed  it.  I  planted 
hal  f  the  grape  seed  aud  have  six  nice  vines. 
Flower  seeds  were  not  cured  for  aud  proved 
a  failure.  1  planted  this  Spring  seven  bushels 
of  the  White  Elephant,  aud  have  harvested  2-5(3. 
Of  the  five  papers  I  take  I  consider  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  much  the  cheapest,  i.  c.  b. 

West  Onkonta,  Otsego  Co.,  Oct.  12.— I  ex¬ 
hibited  the  Rural  Blush  Potato  at  our  fair  the 
other  day  aud  took  the  first  premium.  I  also 
exhibited  a  variety  of  my  own  production  got 
by  grafting  the  White  Star  on  the  Early  Rose. 
It  has  the  shape  of  the  Early  Rose  and  the 
color  of  the  White  Star  with  a  pink  tinge  at 
the  seed  end  aud  around  some  of  the  eyes.  This 
potato  attracted  a  good  deal  of  utteation  and, 
a  name  being  called  for,  1  named  it  the  Star 
Rose.  My  wife  cooked  one  aud  it  is  faultless 
as  to  quality.  c.  g. 

[We  do  not  sec  how  a  new  variety  can  be 
produced  iu  this  way.  Eds.] 

Ohio. 

Akron,  Summit  Co.,  Oct.  10. — The  frost  of 
Sept.  10  found  our  Blush  Potato  vines  fresh 
aud  green  with  but  little  signs  ot  ripening.  1 
dug  them  Sept.  22;  yield  270 lbs., besides  a  few 
that  were  rotteu  aud  thrown  away  when  dug. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  weighed  all,  as  they 
were  all  raised  from  one  potato  weighing  2l.j 
ounces,  seutout  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Was  it  a  good  yield?  Cuas.  C.  Miller.  [The 
best  yet;  what  was  the  treatment?  Eds.] 

Wisconsin. 

Tomah,  Mouroo  Co.,  Sept.  24. — 1  see  that 
your  patrons  report  success  with  seeds  sent 


with  your  paper,  which  to  me  is  worth  all  it 
cost  without  any  seeds.  My  experience  as  a 
farmer  is  very  limited  (this  is  my  first  year). 
With  grape  seed  I  did  not  have  the  success 
to  grow  as  many  as  some  have  reported. 
From  21  Niagara  Grape  Seeds  I  have  two  fine, 
thrifty  vinelets.  My  little  Blush  Potato  had 
seven  eyes  which  made  seven  bills  that  yielded 
180  potatoes  in  all,  97  of  good  size  and  83  large 
ones.  They  are  fine  potatoes  and  the  variety 
is  a  good  yielder.  Mammoth  Pearls  in  the 
next  row  yielded  over  two  bushels  from  one 
pound  of  seed.  Out  of  seven  varieties  experi¬ 
mented  upon  these  are  the  only  two  varieties 
I  shall  plant  next  year.  Shoe-peg  Corn  was 
just  setting  ears  when  frost  came:  too  late  for 
our  climate.  Pride  of  North  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  is  a  success.  a.  l.  s 


<Zi)£  (Urntigu 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 

FRUITS  FOR  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

F.  E.  F.,  Spokane  falls,  W,  Terr. — We 
have  no  rain  here  from  about  the  last  of  May 
until  the  middle  of  September;  what  does  the 
Rural  think,  from  personal  experience,  iu 
the  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum,  cherry  and 
small  fruit  line  will  be  best  able  to  stand  this 
long  drought  ?  W  hat  kind  should  be  set  out 
in  the  Fall  and  what  in  the  Spring  i  What 
are  good  works  on  fruit  culture  ?  W'hat 
flowers  and  shrubs  would  be  likely  to  do  well 
here  ?  What  sorts  of  grain  would  do  best  for 
a  lawn,  and  what  for  hay  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  personal  experience 
of  such  a  climate;  and  but  very  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  fruit  culture  has  been  obtained  in 
the  above  part  of  Washington  Territory'. 
Neither  from  our  own  knowledge  nor  from  in¬ 
quiry  can  we  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
above  questions.  In  all  probability  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  fruits  where  there  is  no 
rain  from  May  until  September,  without 
irrigation.  W  ith  irrigation  all  the  kinds 
mentioned  below  and  all  the  Northern  small 
fruits,  except,  perhaps  grapes,  can  he  grown 
in  Washington  Territory.  The  few  notes  in  the 
lists  of  Am.  Pom.  Society  are  doubtless  based 
upon  trials  made  in  Western  Washington,  and 
would  hardly  be  of  much  value  for  the  dry  re¬ 
gions  of  the  interior.  All  of  the  common 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  peaches  can 
be  grown  successfully,  so  far  as  W  inter  cliina  te 
is  concerned,  in  localities  where  the  lowest  cold 
does  not  pass  below  15  or  20  degrees  Inflow 
zero.  In  Western  Washington  nearly  all  the 
leading  apples  have  been  tested,  and  such 
sorts  as  Early  Harvest.  Red  Astrachau,  Fall 
Pippin,  K.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin  aud  Northern 
Spy  have  been  reported  favorably  upon.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  pears;  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and 
Winter  Xelis  succeeding.  No  tests  of  peaches 
are  reported,  and  it  may  be  that  the  climate 
near  the  sea  is  too  damp  and  sunless.  Unless 
too  cold,  they  would  do  better  further  east. 
The  inquirer  neglects  to  say  how  cold  the 
W inters  are,  which  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  The  most  useful  book  for  a  beginner  in 
fruit-growing  is  probably  Barry’s  Fruit  Gar¬ 
den,  $2.50  The  necessity  for  irrigation  will 
apply  equally  to  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  There  are  very  few  if  any  that 
would  endure  so  loug  a  drought,  and  a  lawn 
would  of  course  be  au  impossibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.  J.  D.,  Norfolk ,  lit.,  1.  I  would  like  to 
obtain  from  the  Rural  such  strawberry  and 
raspberry  plants  as  are  most  suitable  for  this 
section.  2.  What  six  varieties  of  sweet  apples 
would  be  most  likely  to  do  well  here 
from  whom  can  they  be  obtained?  3.  Where 
can  Russian  Mulberries  be  obtained?  4.  Will 
the  Scuppernwug  grape  grow  from  cuttings ; 
when  should  it  be  set  out;  aud  at  what  age 
will  it  come  into  bearing.' 

Ans. — L.  The  Rural  does  not  sell  seeds  or 
plants  of  any  kind.  2.  In  the  Rural  of  Oct., 
13,  1883,  page  (574,  will  be  found  two  lists  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries  for  Virginia. 
Those  mentioned  as  thriving  near  Newberu, 
should  also  do  w  ell  near  Norfolk.  2.  Cannon 
Pear  main,  Edward’s  Early,  Failawater,  Lou¬ 
don  Pippin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Nickajack,  Pry¬ 
or's  Red,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Smith’s  Cider.  Wine- 
sap,  Winter  Sweet,  Paradise  and  York  Im¬ 
perial  all  get  two  stars  for  Virginia  from  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  which  shows 
that  they  are  very  suitable  for  that  section. 
The  Richmond  Nurseries.  Richmond,  Va.,or 
John  Saul,  Washington  D.  C.,  can  doubtless 
supply  a  choice  assortment.  3.  From  A.  M. 
Purdy.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  4.  Yes.  In  the 
Spring.  When  about  three  years  old. 

W.  H.  J.,  Walton.  N,  V.,  l.Who  is  the  near* 
est  dealer  iu  pure-bred  Ayrshire  cattle?  2.  Are 
kthe  Holsteins  as  hardy  and  as  well  able  to 
fctand  exposure  as  the  Ayrshires? 


Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  regular 
dealers  in  Ayr slures  near  you ;  but  herds  are 
kept  by  the  following  people: — C.  A.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  Franklin ;  Burton  F.  Foster,  Communi¬ 
ty;  D.  Smith  and  G.  H.  Bell,  Rome:  J.  F. 
Converse,  Woodville;  G.  Taber,  East  Aurora, 
H.  Burnett,  Logan;  J.  M.  Thomas,  and  A. 
W,  Smith,  Cuba.  2.  The  Holsteins  are  a 
hardy  breed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
northern  position  of  the  country  from  which 
they  come.  The  pastures  there,  however,  are 
rich,  and  for  generations  the  cattle  have  been 
well  fed  and  cared  for.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
the  Ayrsbires  have  generally  had  pretty 
hard  fare  at  home,  and  been  compelled  to 
“  rough  it”  much  more  than  the  Holsteins, 
so  that  of  all  tbe  dairy  breeds,  they  can  stand 
exposure  and  hard  fare  with  least  loss  of  con¬ 
dition  or  of  milk  production. 

M.  W.F.,  No  Address. — 1.  Should  cuttings 
of  hardy  roses  that  have  been  rooted  in  sand,  be 
planted  out-of-doors  in  the  Fall,  when  well 
rooted?  2.  Were  there  seeds  of  the  Abutilon 
in  the  Rural  Garden  Treasures?  8.  How 
should  the  seeds  of  Rhus  Cotinus  and  Labui  - 
num  be  treated  to  insure  germination? 

Ans.— 1.  No;  unless  early  in  the  Fall,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  chance  to  get  a  good  hold  in 
the  soil.  Roots  grown  in  sand  are  very  ten¬ 
der;  we  should  prefer  waiting  until  Spring. 
2.  We  do  not  know.  3.  They  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  will 
permit.  Have  the  soil  rich  and  well  pulver¬ 
ized.  Be  careful  and  not  cover  too  deep. 

O.  L.  T.,  Parknlle,  Kans. — How  long  will 
White  Cedar  posts  six  inches  square  last  in  the 
ground?  Are  they  better  than  White  Oak? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  upon  the  soil  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditions.  Cedar  is  possessed  of  great 
durability.  Enormous  quantities  of  it,  finely 
preserved,  have  been  found  in  the  South  Jer¬ 
sey  marshes,  where  no  timber  now  grows, 
and  which  must  have  grown  thousands  of 
years  ago,  before  the  subsidence  of  the  coast. 
But  for  general  nse,  oak  is  preferred,  and  if 
the  portion  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground  be 
charred  or  tarred,  we  think  it  will  give  better 
satisfaction.  Cupressus  thyoides  and  not  Ar¬ 
bor  Vitae  is  meant. 

B.  B.  It.,  Greentown,  N.  Y. — Wbat  is  the 
best  manure  for  peach  trees?  When  should 
it  be  applied,  and  how  should  the  trees  be  cul¬ 
tivated?  Will  mulching  pay  ? 

Ans. — In  addition  to  the  manure  you  have 
been  using,  we  should  advise  applying  about 
150  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  from  70  to 
100  trees,  during  the  period  of  bloom.  It 
should  be  spaded  in  around  the  trees  as  far  as 
the  roots  extend.  In  such  a  case  we  think 
mulching  will  pay.  The  orchard  should  be 
kept  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds  the  season 
round,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
roots.  The  trees  should  be  annual  l  v  headed  in. 

S.  B.  C.  G.,  Gilmanton ,  N.  H.  1.  How 
much  ashes  should  be  applied  to  a  rod  of 
strawberries  ?  2.  Are  ashes  good  for  aspara. 
gus  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  not  use  more  than  one 
bushel  and  should  look  for  better  results  from 
repeating  this  every  two  or  three  years  than 
by  using  more  at  once.  2.  The  unleached 
wood  ashes  are  good  for  any  plant,  and  may 
be  used  more  or  less  freely  according  to  the 
price.  Some  land  rich  in  potash  is  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  their  use. 

H.  A.  M.,  North  Haven,  Conn. — What  is 
the  cause  of  potato  blight,  and  is  there  a 
remedy? 

Ans. — The  cause  of  potato  blight  is  not 
known,  hut  extreme  moisture,  and  warm 
weather  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  as  in 
seasons  when  these  conditions  are  present  the 
blight  is  usually  prevalent.  There  is  no  rent, 
edy,  but  without  doubt  the  best  shield  against 
the  disease  is  to  plantsound.  healthy  tubers. 

H.  IF.,  Rockford,  la.  How  high  does  the 
Stratagem  Pea  grow,  and  where  does  it  come 
from  ? 

Axs  — The  Stratagem  Pea  was  received  las 
year  from  the  London  firm  of  Carter  &  Co. , 
the  introducers.  The  vines  grow  from  two  to 
two-and-u-half  feet.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
splendid  pea. 

T.  M.,  Clark,  Dak.  Howr  should  seedlings 
of  the  Soft  Maple  be  protected  from  frost  in 
Dakota  ? 

Ans.— We  know  of  no  other  way  than  to 
mulch  with  straw  or  litter. 

Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  OeL  JO. 

I.  S  — H.  A.  T.-S,  H.  C.-J.  M.  S.-E.  C.  S-—  L.  P.  W. 

J.  M.  W.  -S.  R  T.-F.  G.— S.  R.  T..  Ans.  Nov.  S.— W. 
D.  C-— Mrs.  L.  R.  A.,  thanks—.  I  H.  Stone.  Potatoes 
received  We  shall  have  the  largest  engraved 
Thanks— A  L.  Brmvn.  Currants  received.  Thanks." 

J.  J.-C.A.-L.J,  T.-K.  T.  1.  H.  McK.— A.  L.-A.  L. 

B. -M.  C.P.— G.  A.— F.  K.  M  — C.  A.  MeC.-E.  C.  N.-G. 

C.  Jr.-- J  W.  S.-J.  M.  S.-C.  M.  H.-J.  H.  S.-D.  S.  S.- 
T.  H.  H.— G.  W*.  A.-W.  B..  thanks-H.  G.  S.-Z.  H.- 

K. D.  P.-A.  F,  B.— J.  F.  S.  — A.  E.  tbanfcs-E.  S.— G. 
U  B.-M.W.F.-W.  F.-W.  I.  C.-G  O.-J.  S.-J.  H 
W.-I.  K.  P.-H.  S  -L.  S.H-F.  K.  P.-J.  M.  B.-T.  P. 
P.-W.  F.-C.  E  H.-F.  E.  F.-B.  F.  J.-S,  B.  G  -A. 
S,— T.  G.  L.  M. — E.  C.  O.— C.  E.  L.,  many  thanks— T. 
H,  H.-S.  C.  W E.  W.  S.-C.  A.-H.  H.-J.  M.  S.-O, 
S.— C.  G.A.-J.  L.-A.  E-B. 
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If  you  are  going  to  plant  fruit  or  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  do  it  now  or  wait  until 
Spring.  Don’t  delay  one  day. 


Every  time  that  your  child  comes  to 
you  and  voluntarily  confesses  that  he  has 
done  something  wrong,  you  should  Mss 
him. 


Mr.  Ricketts  was  lately  asked  which 
he  considered  the  best  of  all  his  grapes. 
He  replied :  “  the  Empire  State.”  We  do 
not  think  so  by  a  long  shot. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  shown 
again  and  again  that  it  is  easy  enough  to 
raise  at  the  rate  of  from  750  to  1,000  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  per  acre  in  rich  garden  soil, 
under  careful  cultivation.  Now,  will  it 
pay  to  make  a  garden  of  the  field  if,  by  so 
doing,  such  an  amount  of  potatoes  could 
be  raised  to  the  acre? 

- - 

A  careful  experiment  by  the  Director 
of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station  shows  that  the 
seed  end  of  the  White  Star  Potato  pro¬ 
duced  a  larger  yield  than  either  the  stem 
end  or  the  middle  portion.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  Rural  experiments  already  re¬ 
ported,  and  wre  have  several  yet  to  report, 
different  varieties  vary  greatly  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  seed  ends  of  some  kinds  will 
yield  more  than  the  stem  ends,  and  vice 
versa. 


We  have  had  the  stone  age,  the  bronze 
age,  the  iron  age,  and  some  say  the  golden 
age ;  but  this  is  the  age  of  brass.  Gold  is 
esteemed  higher  than  virtue  and  wisdom  ; 
but  brass  is  more  valuable  than  gold.  A 
face  of  brass  is  greater  than  a  pure  heart, 
an  unspotted  soul,  a  great  mind,  or  even  a 
weath  of  gold.  Fame  is  no  longer  writ¬ 
ten  on  brass,  but  with  brass.  It  gains 
place,  position,  power,  honor.  But  time 
is  just.  Brass  tarnishes,  so  will  the  honor 
it  brings ;  and  it  cannot  open  the  gates  of 
heaven. 


Year  after  year  we  have  said  “No 
more  Chester  Co.  Mammoth  Corn,”  and 
yet  we  continue  to  plant  it.  Our  crop 
this  year  in  our  low-lands  is  again  a  very 
heavy  one,  and  many  of  the  ears  are  thb 
largest  we  have  seen.  They  may  now  be 
seen  in  this  office.  The  stalks  of  tins 
corn  are  very  large — the  leaves  compara¬ 
tively  “few  and  far  between.”  The  ears 
are  perched  up  like  the  steps  of  inverted 
stilts.  It  is  the  first  to  be  lodged  by  high 
winds;  and  yet  it  yields  wonderfully  at 
the  Rural  Farm,  and  the  big  golden  ears 
are  pleasant  to  look  at  and  to  handle. 

■  -  ~  - 

We  would  not  advocate  luxuri¬ 
ous  living  on  the  farm,  or  anywhere. 
But  too  many  of  us  forget  that  mere  exis¬ 
tence  is  not.  all  of  life.  We  deny  ourselves 
too  much.  How  few  farm  houses  have 
bath-rooms.  A  bath-room  may  be  a  luxury, 
but  it  has  become  a  necessary  luxury. 
Few  farmers"  boys  and  girls  have  horses 
and  carriages,  books  and  music.  Let  us 
make  home  more  pleasant,  more  attractive, 
yes,  more  luxurious.  It  need  not  mar  the 
life  to  be,  and  makes  the  life  that  is 
more  full.  Save  fewer  dollars  to  invest  in 
lands  and  stock,  and  add  more  comforts 
to  the  home  that  more  than  anything  else 
makes  you  what  you  are. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Proclaim  it  from  every  house  top  and 
hill  top  in  the  land;  write  it  on  all  hearts, 
and  teach  it  to  the  children,  that  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  toilers  of  the 
shops  shall  be  free  from  oppressive  mono¬ 
polies  of  individuals  or  corporations;  free 
from  taxation  that  discriminates  against 
the  poor  land-holder  and  in  favor  of  the 
rich  bond-holder ;  free  to  produce  without 
unfriendly  and  crushing  competition,  and 
free  to  take  his  products  to  an  honest 
open  market,  and  not  to  a  mock-auction 
manipulated  to  suit  a  syndicate  or  clique 
of  gamblers  in  the  life-blood  of  the’people. 
How  will  this  come  to  pass?  Well,  we 
hope  peacefully,  by  wise  and  timely  ac¬ 
tion  of  legislators,  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  all  classes,  especially the  rich 


and  strong;  but  it  wrill  not  come  except 
through  agitation.  Yet  we  pray  that  it 
may  not  come  through  violence  and 
blood. 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  invited  President  Arthur,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Loring,  aud  the  Governors  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  to  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses  during  the  American  Fat-Stock 
Show  at.  Chicago.  This  indicates  two 
facts,  one  which  we  are  ashamed  of,  and 
one  which  we  arc  proud  of.  The  first  is 
that  no  display  of  fine  cattle  can  be  made 
a  success  without  the  aid  of  some  outside 
attraction.  The  second  is  that  racing 
has  become  disreputable  as  a  feature  of 
an  agricultural  show.  It  is  said  that 
these  gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  be 
present  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  citizens  of  neighboring  States; 
but  the  real  object  is  to  draw  a  crowd. 
They  are  to  he  “attractions.”  They  will 
not  add  perhaps  to  the  real  intrinsic 
value  of  the  show,  but  many  people  wTill 
go  to  see  Arthur  who  would  not  go 
to  see  the  big  Polled-Angus,  Short-horn, 
or  Hereford  bull.  Some  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  in  good  flesh,  but  they  are  not 
intended  to  represent  any  feature  of  the 
production  of  beet.  They  will  not  be 
entered  for  show,  though  they  will  be  on 
exhibition.  President  Arthur  will  be  a 
big  “  catch,”  but  we  are  not  certain  but 
that  Governor  Crittenden,  of  Missouri, 
will  beat  him  ou  points,  aud  walk  off 
with  the  blue  ribbon  attached  to  liis 
muzzle  while  only  the  red  will  flutter 
from  the  President's  coat-tails.  If  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  could 
only  induce  the  Governor  of  Texas  to 
come,  what  a  success  the  American  Fat 
Stock  show  would  be. 

- 

MONOPOLY. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  take  part  in  any  party 
politics,  or  to  influence  our  readers  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  one  or  the 
other  political  factions,  but  we  do  take  it 
upon  ourselves  to  advise  our  friends  that 
it  is  best  to  fully  understand  the  posuion 
upon  which  candidates  running  for  office 
may  stand,  before  casting  their  votes; 
to  see  how  they  may  stand  regarding  the 
great  question  which  is  agitating  the 
people  to-day,  viz. ,  that  of  monopoly. 

Capitalists  are  taking  up  millions  of 
acres  of  grazing  land  in  the  Western 
States,  and  stocking  them  with  immense 
herds,  thereby  crowding  down  and  out 
the  more  unpretentious  stock  grower; 
corporations  are  investing  millions  in 
special  industries,  and  crushing  out,  by 
the  power  of  money,  all  attempts  at  com¬ 
petition;  railroads  buy  up  Congressmen 
to  grant  them  immense  tracts  of  land, 
and  then  they  bleed  their  patrons  by 
charging  extortionate  rates,  and  in  other 
ways  abusing  the  public,  who  gave  them 
their  existence.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  was  granted  42,000,000  acres, 
a  tract  seven  times  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  sale  of  which  will 
probably  pay  the  expenses  of  the  road. 
There  is,  however,  no  question  as  to 
whether  the  Northern  Pacific  will  be  run 
m  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  or  the 
public.  These  great  monopolies,  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  control  with  a  hand  of 
iron  many  thousands  of  laborers,  suppress 
all  legal  attempts  at  competition,  and 
aim  to  control  legislation,  and  the  rights 
of  men.  The  reduction  of  this  evil  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  putting  into  the 
National  and  State  legislatures  righteous- 
minded  law-makers  and,  electing  to  all 
judicial  and  executive  offices  men  who  wi  11 
honestly  enforce  the  laws.  To-day  there 
are  by  far  too  many  National  and  State 
office-holders,  who  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  paid  workers  of  monopoly. 

And  so  we  say,  farmers,  be  careful,  and 
vote  for  the  right  man,  a  man  feailess  in 
the  cause  of  justice;  if  possible,  a  man 
from  among  yourselves,  who  may  repre¬ 
sent  in  a  fitting  manner  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  community  at  large. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  NUISANCE. 


Readers  of  our  fair  reports  for  the  past 
few  weeks  cannot  have  failed  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  almost  universal  complaint 
made  of  the  presence  at  the  agricultural 
gatherings  of  cheap  side  shows,  city 
tricksters,  so-called  “fakirs,”  beer  tents, 
and  innumerable  other  concerns  collected 
at  these  places  solely  to  wring  hard- 
earned  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  the 
honest  yeomen.  The  complaint  is  an  old 
one,  and  the  evils  ought  to  be  remedied. 
Why  is  it  that  the  managers  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs  will  persist  in  allowing  these 


-  *  ------  ■ 

miserable  blood-suckers  to  occupy  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  upon  the  grounds,*  or  even 
any  place  there  at  all?  Is  it  possible  that 
we  cannot  have  a  successful  fair  without 
the  presence  of  these  nuisances  being 
forced  upon  us  at  every  hand;  that  our 
farmer  friends  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  what  they  get  of  these 
venders  as  the  articles  are  really  worth? 
Do  our  friends  believe  in  the  policy  of 
admitting  among  them  these  tricksters 
and  sharpers  who  attend  the  fairs  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fleece  them?  We 
think  not. 

Then  why  is  it  that  they  sub  mi  tj  to  this 
evil?  That  agricultural  fairs  can  be  made 
a  success  without  the  presence  of  these 
swindlers  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  pitiable 
state  of  things  when  our  fairs  cannot  he 
conducted  in  a  successful  manner  without 
the  presence  of  these  pests.  No  excuse 
can  be  given,  except  that  the  revenue  is 
swelled  thereby;  but  better  have  no  fairs 
at  all,  than  have  them  supported  by  dis¬ 
honest,  means.  The  blame  in  the  matter 
rests  with  the  fair  managers. 

The  action  of  the  Western  Michigan 
Society  in  renting  ground  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  and  for  cheap  dance 
houses,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned 
and  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society  should  have  coun¬ 
tenanced  such  practices.  It  has  been 
a  current  advice  in  the  agricultural  press, 
year  in  and  year  out,  to  kill  out  the 
weeds;  we  are  constantly  told  they  are 
a  nuisance  and  only  drain  from  the  soil 
the  nutriment  that  should  go  into  the 
crop;  that  they  are  interlopers,  and  have 
no  place  on  a  properly  managed  farm. 
And  so  we  say,  the  agricultural  press 
should  unite  with  all  common-sense 
farmers,  and  clean  nut  this  rubbish,  these 
weeds  in  human  form,  from  the  fair 
grounds.  We  believe  the  time  wifi  come 
when  they  will  find  no  place  at  the  farm¬ 
ers’  cattle  shows. 

When  agricultural  fairs  are  held  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  for  the  bringing  together 
of  the  multitude  to  see  wherein  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made;  wheu  horse  trots  and 
the  great  number  of  cheap  bogus  shows, 
hawkers  and  beer-stands  are  forced  to 
flock  elsewhere  than  to  the  farmers’  gath¬ 
erings,  then  we  predict  in  all  certainty, 
will  success  rest  upon  the  yearly  meetings 
of  the  farmers. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOG:  HIS  FRIENDS 
AND  HIS  FOES. 


TnE  American  Hog  is  a  prominent 
character  at  present.  A  large  convention 
of  his  friends  will  meet  next  month  in  the 
Western  Metropolis  to  laud  his  good  qual¬ 
ities  while  seeking  means  to  improve 
them.  A  Commission  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  investigate 
the  charges  made  against  him  by  his 
foreign  foes,  and  already  its  members 
have  agreed  upon  a  programme  for  pre¬ 
liminary  work.  Commissioner  Loring  is, 
of  course,  to  have  general  supervision  of  the 
investigation.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  of  New 
York,  is  to  investigate  all  questions  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  hog  as  raised  on  the  farm  and 
sold  in  the  markets.  Mr.  Blatehford,  of 
Illinois,  is  to  inquire  into  all  matters  of 
transportation  from  the  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  destination,  all  methods  of 
slaughter,  the  mode  and  manner  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipment,  and  all  such  questions 
as  relate  to  the  trade  in  hog  products. 
I)r.  Salmon  and  Professor  Chandler,  as 
scientists,  are  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  the  bog  is  affected  with  trichinosis 
and  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States,  jind 
to  pursue  such  other  scientific  inquiries  as 
may  be  “necessary  to  the  proper  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  work.”  Soon  after  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  Congress  next,  December,  several 
friends  of  the  noble  beast  are  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  that  body,  the  vile  aspersions 
cast,  upon  him  by  several  European  Con¬ 
tinental  powers  and  the  hostile  attitude 
they  have  assumed  towards  him,  and  a 
vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to  compel 
the  Government  to  resume  the  spirited 
policy  of  vindication  and  retaliation 
which  Ex-Secretary  Blaine  inaugurated 
writh  regard  to  the  calumniated  Amer¬ 
ican  Hog. 

Among  the  indications  that  Republican 
France  is  about,  to  adopt  a  more  sensible 
foreign  policy  than  that  she  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  of  late,  the  most  notable  perhaps 
was  contained  in  the  speech  of  Prime 
Minister  Ferry  at  Havre  the  other  day,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  all  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  American  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  into  France  would  soon  be  removed. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
these  products  into  France  in  the 
Spring  of  1881  inflicted  a  grievous  in¬ 
jury  on  our  provision  trade,  from  which 


it  has  not  yet  recovered.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stat¬ 
istics  the  following  table  shows  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  hog  products  in  1880  and  1881, 
three  ciphers  being  omitted. 

Pounds.  Value.  Pounds.  Value 

Kacouand  Hams. ...  818,137  $G0,681  607.754  854,944 

Pork .  99,979  (1.992  91.435  7.841 

Lard .  414,881  33,622  810.080  83,478 

The  decline  in  our  exports  of  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1881  from  the  previous  year  was  approx- 
imately  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Value. 

Bacon  and  hams .  2IO,SR8  0on  85.737,000 

Pork .  5,544,000  849,000 

Lard .  104,801,000  141,000 

Decrease  in  exports,  1881. .  820,728,000  85,032,000 

Although  our  exports  of  pork  were 
over  five-and-a-half  millions  less,  yet 
owing  to  the  higher  price  it  brought,  the 
aggregate  value  was  $849,000  more. 

In  1882  the  falling  off  in  our  exports  in 
this  line  became  very  striking  also,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 

NINE  MONTHS  1S81  AND  1882. 

Pounds. 

1882.  1881. 

Bacon .  245,733,531  48(1, 944, 129 

Hams . . . .  22,934,772  47,509,260 

Lard . . . 171.297.130  231,577,662 

PorE .  47,855,842  70,007,173 

Total  .  4S7, 824,375  783.138,229 

Decrease  In  our  total  exports  in  1882.  295,304,854 

Thus  in  two  years  there  was  a  falling 
off  of  over  six  hundred  million  pounds  in 
our  exports  of  hog  products.  To  account 
for  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece  and  Turkey 
followed  the  example  set  by  France,  and, 
although  the  quantity  taken  by  any  of 
these  singly  was  not  very  great,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  shrinkage  in  our  trade  due  to  so 
many  embargoes  was  very  considerable. 

Last  Spring  Bismarck  declared  wTar 
against  the  American  ITog,  having  in¬ 
duced  the  Bundesrath  to  prohibit  abso¬ 
lutely  the  importation  of  hog  products 
from  this  country  into  Germany,  but  this 
fulmination  had  no  appreciable  effect, 
upon  our  trade.  Indeed,  lately  our  ex¬ 
ports  have  increased  considerably  over 
those  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
showing  our  shipments  for  the  eight 
months  ending  August  31 : 

Pounds. 

1888.  1882. 

Bacon . 285,029.851  230,496.699 

Hams . . .  39,180,694  21.289.458 

Lard . 187,074.801  149,208,501 

Salt  Pork . 43.429,490  44 , 1 69,581 

Total . 5034714,346  445,164,239 

Total  Increase .  58,550,105 

The  cause  of  this  increase  is  that  the 
United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Belgium, 

and  Holland  are  taking  more  of  our  hog 

products  than  ever  before,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  are  introduced  even  into  those 
lands  where  they  are  prohibited,  a^er 
having  been  repacked  as  the  products  of 
other  countries. 

- »  «  « - 

BREVITIES. 


Since  our  note  regarding  the  Clapp’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Pear,  5ve  have  heard  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  that  it  rots  at  the  core. 

Have  you  only  a  garden— an  acre  or  so  it 
may  be  ?  And  do  you  want  apple  trees? 
Order  tbe  Alexander,  Twenty-ounce  (for 
cooking),  and  Wagener  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  Fameuse,  Blush,  Kiug  of  Tomkins  Co. 
also  do  well. 

Here  is  another  generous  compliment)  from 
an  agricultural  contemporary,  the  Farm  and 
Garden,  of  Philadelphia:  “The  Annual  Fair 
Number  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  comes 
to  us  ouce  more,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  It  is  tbe  handsomest  agricult  ural  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  world  We  are  proud  to  bo  able  to 
say  this  of  an  American  journal,  and  we  wish 
the  Rural  such  liberal  support  as  may  enable 
it  to  continue  to  lead.” 

Dr.  Peter  Collier  writes  us:  “I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  the  party  which  I  ac¬ 
companied  on  a  visit  to  the  sorghum  sugar 
works  at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  so  Mint  you  could 
yourself  have  seen  the  great  success  already 
attained  thei  r- in  this  industry.  They  expect 
to  make  750,000  to  1,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
from  975  acres,  besides  molasses,  and  then 
they  consider  the  seed  pavs  all  the  expenses  of 
the  crop  and  the  cost  of  delivering  it  at  the 
mill.” 

Thu  Domestic  Economy  Department  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  six  years  has  been 
original  from  beginning  to  end.  The  editor 
has  traveled  far  aud  wide  for  recipes,  and 
written  probably  a  thousand  letters  to  Rural 
subscribers  soliciting  their  experience.  Well, 
one  of  the  results  is  tlmt  it  is  widely  quoted, 
generally  without  credit,  while  our  modern 
cook  books,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  made 
up  of  Rural  recipes  transferred  bodily  with¬ 
out  credit. 

Mr.  .Torn  S.  Collins  writes  us  as  follows: 
“I  think  the  reputation  of  the  Kietfer’s  quali¬ 
ty  has  been  much  injured  by  being  tested  be¬ 
fore  being  thoroughly  ripened,  even  though 
yellow  aud  nice-looking.  1  have  tasted  some 
this  Fall  not  more  than  half-grown  that  were 
soft,  very  juicy  and  sprightly  ,  fully  equal  in 
my  opinion  to  any  Harrietts  that.  I  have  tasted 
this'season,  The  Kielfor  has  had  hard  knocks 
as  to  quality,  but  I  think  it  has  como.to  stay,” 
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HOW  I  BECAME  A  FARMER. 


From  a  dry  good’s  clerk  to  a  pioneer  farmer 
is  a  wide  step,  but  one  which  may  be  taken 
without  violating  any  of  Nature’s  laws.  My 
connection  with  the  dry  gc  trade  was  not 
a  happy  one.  I  was  too  straight- backed  for 
such  au  occupation  and  T  lacked  the  smile 
that  was  ehikl-liko  and  bland  and  necessary 
to  beguile  the  dollars  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  Chronic  fits  of  ill-health  added 
to  a  yoke  as  galling  as  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  I  longed  for  relief  in  some  out-door  occu¬ 
pation,  It  soon  became  a  settled  conviction 
that  farming  was  mv  only  hope,  but  my  weak 
constitution  and  delicate  health  made  me 
hesitate  before  finally  deciding.  City  friends 
I  spoke  to  ridiculed  the  idea  and  made  no 
end  of  jokes  on  the  matter;  farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  told  me  I  could  never  stand  the 
work,  and  no  doubt  thought  I  was  a  well- 
meaning  young  man  airing  one  of  my  day 
dreams.  A  severe  illness  rendering  a  surgi¬ 
cal  operation  necessary,  incapacitated  me  for 
business  for  a  few  months  and  compelled  me 
to  give  up  my  situation.  On  my  restoration 
to  health.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
have  not  hing  more  to  do  with  dry  goods,  and, 
further.  I  determined  to  try  farming  and  set 
to  work  to  determine  how  I  should  proceed. 
For  a  considerable  time  previous  I  bad  been 
reading  books  on  fa  rming  and  all  the  kindred 
subjects,  so  that  theoretically  I  was  pretty 
well  posted  and  at  times  could  talk  quite 
learnedly  to  country  cousins.  How  to  start 
practically  was  the  difficulty.  Many  a  project 
was  devised  and  abandoned  until  at  last  I 
found  a  farmer  willing  to  take  me  on  trial 
and  pay  me  what  I  was  worth.  He  and  my 
father  had  heen  f  rienrls  in  youth, and  I  imagine 
took  me  for  ‘  auld-lang-syueV  sake  more 
than  anything  else.  This  arrangement  would 
settle  the  question  whether  I  was  able  to 
stand  the  work  or  not,  and  gave  me  an  idea 
how  I  would  like  farming  before  doiug  any¬ 
thing  further.  No  school  boy  entering  his 
vacation,  could  be  more  overjoyed  than  I 
was  at  the  prospect,  of  becoming  a  farmer  and 
thereby  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen,  I  did  not 
share  the  city  youth's  idea  of  a  farmer  being 
a  combination  of  strength  and  stupidity,  but 
bad  alwavs  a  kindly  feeling  towards  them 
and  admired  their  manly,  outspoken  ways 
Then  I  was  entering  a  healthy  occupation. 
A  lady  friend  of  mine  used  to  sav  the  nearer 
we  got  our  uoses  to  mother-earth,  the  better 
for  us;  and  she  would  quote  another  lady,  a 
famous  novelist,  recently  deceased,  who  said: 

‘  To  be  happy  one  must  have  sound  health  or  a 
verv  enthusiastic  soul  ”  I  had  tried  the  latter 
and  it  was  a  miserable  failure.  I  would  now 
try  the  former.  I  was  also  an  intense  lover 
of  Nature  and  almost  thought,  like  the  Ger¬ 
man  Transcend alists,  that  the  earth  was  the 
living  garment  of  God,  and  I  was  to  be  a 
wearer  of  at  least  one  small  patch. 

After  coming  on  the  farm,  I  was  allowed  a 
few  days  to  look  round  and  never  did  I  enjoy 
Nature  more,  for  the  scenery  all  round  was 
exceedingly  heautiful.  Not  only  on  earth  was 
there  beauty  all  around,  but  in  the  sky.  hidden 
by  no  hideous  street  blocks,  were  magnificent 
cloud-land  effects  and  sunsets  that,  would  hold 
me  entranced.  But  plnv  had  to  give  way  to 
work,  and  I  was  set  to  hoeing  corn.  This  I 
thought  would  show  what  grit  there  was  in  me. 
Oh  the  weary  half-mile  rows  of  such  mechani¬ 
cal  labor!  For  1  worked  hard,  determined 
I  would  be  honest  in  all  that  l  did.  The  long¬ 
est,  lane  has  a  turning,  and  so  the  hoeing  had 
its  turn,  too;  for  hay  was  ripe  and  we  had  to 
take  it  in  haiid.  I  had  to  mount  the  wagon 
and  drive  the  team,  a  business  in  every  way 
more  congenial  than  hoeing  corn.  After  hay. 
ing  came  harvest  and  all  the  other  operations 
of  the  vear,  through  all  which  I  managed  to 
scramble  successfully.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
Nature  came  to  my  assistance,  and  gave  mo  an 
iucreased  digestion,  a  clearer  head  and  a 
stronger  muscle. 

Such  a  lifo.  though  filled  with  hard  work, 
was  exceedingly  sweet,  for  it  had  many  pleas¬ 
ant.  times,  such  as  the  noon  day  rest  by  the 
well  under  the  maples;  the  botanical  excursions 
through  the  woods  and  the  privilege  of  the 
garden  and  the  orchard.  The  evenings,  too, 
were  not  without,  enjoyment  and  profit.  Wo 
had  many  musical  nights,  and  then  I  devoured 
all  the  literature  I  coul  1  get  connected  with 
farming.  Besides  the  papers  taken  by  the 
farmer  himself.  I  became  a  subscriber  to  what 
I  considered  the  best  agricultural  paper,  viz., 
the  Rural  New-Yorkkh,  and  a  local  farm¬ 
ers'  paper  of  considerable  value.  As  the 
Winter  wore  on,  1  found,  like  Othello,  that  mv 
occupation  was  gone;  but  my  genial  employer 
asked  me  to  stay  and  work  for  my  board,  and 
as  1  liked  the  place  I  agreed  to  do  so.  Out-of- 
doors,  however,  matters  were  not  .very  satis¬ 


factory.  In  Summer  one  may  loaf  round  all 
day,  but  In  Winter.  Jack  Frost  compels  one 
to  be  up  and'doing,  but  when  there  is  nothing 
to  do  it  becomes  rather  a  puzzle. 

On  one  of  these  cold  Winter  days,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  came  round  and  wanted  me  to 
go  and  help  him  for  two  months  while  his  boy 
was  at  school.  Feeling  my  dependent  position 
where  I  was,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  and  in 
a  few  days  went  to  my  new  home.  There  was 
a  large  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds  on  the 
farm,  just  the  thing  I  wanted,  as  my  ideas  of 
stock  were  rather  hazy  and  my  experience  al¬ 
most  nothing .  Every  spare  m  inute  wa  s  taken 
up  attending  to  the  animals,  and  between  them 
and  my  employer,  who  was  rather  a  shrewd, 
intelligent  man,  I  soon  began  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  little  experience.  These  two  months 
were  exceedingly  eventful.  We  bad  very 
stormy  weather  with  heavy  falls  of  snow  and 
much  cutting  of  tracks.  It  was  difficult  work 
to  look  after  all  the  stock,  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  relief  that  I  got  through 
and  went  inside  for  the  night.  Every  week 
there  was  a  sociable  in  the  district,  to  each  of 
which  I  went,  as  I  was  now  laying  plans  to  go 
out  West,  aud  I  met  people  there  who  bad 
been  out  or  who  had  friends  there.  I  gathered 
much  information  in  that  way,  and  after 
thinking  over  the  whole,  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  try  Dakota.  My  reasons  for  so  doiug 
were  that  it  was  being  settled  by  a  good  class 
of  people  and  that  crops  were  more  certain 
there  than  in  any  State  or  other  Territory 
where  Government  laud  could  be  got.  When 
my  two  months  were  over,  I  returned  to  my 
former  employer  and  began  to  make  prepara¬ 
tion's  to  go  to  Dakota.  In  about  a  week  after¬ 
wards  I  started  out.  making  Huron  my  objec¬ 
tive  point.  From  there  I  made  trips  all  around 
and  then  came  on  to  Clark,  where  I  went  to  see 
two  young  men  who  bad  left  Wisconsin  a  year 
previous,  and  had  settled  south  of  Clark.  They 
very  kindly  showed  me  over  the  country 
round  there,  and  as  the  land  was  as  good  as 
any  T  had  seen  and  nearer  a  railroad,  I  fixed 
upon  a  quarter  section  and  filed  a  pre-emption 
on  it,  I  then  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  bought 
a  mare  and  a  span  of  mules;  in  tools  I  bought 
a  sulgy  plow  with  breaking  attachment,  a 
combined  reaper  and  mower  and  a  horse  rake. 

I  also  took  as  much  feed  as  would  last  through 
the  “breaking”  season:  lumber  to  build  a 
shanty  and  stable,  tree  cuttings  and  a  number 
of  smaller  articles  all  of  which  I  shipped  to 
Raymond,  as  the  point  nearest  to  my  home¬ 
stead.  I  managed  to  take  them  safely  through 
and  after  hauling  them  from  the  depot  I  set 
to  work  and  put  up  my  stable  and  shanty,  and 
occupied  them  within  the  week. 

I  then  started  breaking,  but  my  team  beiug 
strange  aud  I  being  strange  to  the  plow,  in 
fact  being  all  strange  together,  the  work  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  However,  I  kept  at  it, 
and  ere  a  fortnight  was  over  I  could  honestly 
say  it  was  fair  breaking.  Cooking  was  the 
most  disagreeable  business.  My  bread  at  first 
was  as  solid  as  a  brick.  I  could  uever  have 
asked  anyone  to  eat  it,  and  other  cooked 
things  were  much  of  the  same  kind.  The  old 
nursery  rhyme  would,  however,  come  into  my 
head  ;  “If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try 
again;”  aud  I  did  try,  and  eventually  gotover 
my  difficulties.  My  digestion  was  exceedingly 
good ;  I  was  always  ready  for  a  good,  square 
meal.  There  was  no  turning  up  of  the  nose  at 
this  or  that  as  there  used  to  be  in  the  city.  The 
stomach  was  too  eager  for  anything,  and  the 
purse  too  empty  to  spoil  it  with  delicacies.  1 
often  thought  that  if  some  of  my  young  city 
friends  went  through  the  same  experience 
they  would  go  back  with  a  better  appreciation 
of  what  was  set  before  them. 

After  I  had  broken  about  10  acres,  I  put  in 
five  of  oats  and  a  quantity  of  garden  stuff, 
such  as  potatoes,  onions,  peas,  lettuce,  etc. 
Then  1  broke  for  a  part  of  each  day,  and  put 
in  corn  with  a  hand  planter  during  the  rest 
of  it,  until  I  had  10  acres.  White  beans  were 
next  taken  in  hand,  of  which  I  put  in  five 
acres,  and  finished  up  with  carrots,  turnips, 
etc.,  etc.  In  my  garden  patch,  I  hnd  a  regu¬ 
lar  round  of  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  squash, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  and  to  give  a  touch  of  beauty 
to  the  prairie,  aud  a  little  refinement  to  the 
shanty,  I  added  a  variety  of  flowers.  My 
tree  cuttings  did  not  succeed,  but  maple  tree 
seed  germinated  well,  and  are  now  a  good 
size.  In  my  simplicity,  1  expected  everything 
would  grow  and  give  me  no  trouble,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  Gophers  ate  my  com  be¬ 
fore  it  started,  and  there  was  no  poisoning 
them;  shooting  them  was  slow  work,  and  ana¬ 
thematizing  them  slower  still.  I  wonder  if 
Noah  had  them  in  the  Ark  with  Mint  He 
ought  to  have  let  them  out  a  day  before  the 
flood  ceased.  Beetles  came  on  the  potato 
viucs  and  nearly  spoiled  them.  Paris-green 
notwithstanding.  A  dry  spell  came,  anil 
threatened  to  kill  everything.  Worst,  of  all. 
the  water  in  the  creek  began  to  dry  up  and  be 
unfit  for  use.  This  compelled  me  to  begin 
digging  a  well,  which  proved  a  failure,  aud  I 
had  to  start  another,  which  was  a  success, 


water  being  got  at  18  feet,  and  what  a  relie 
it  was  to  get  it!  Imagine  hauling  water  in 
barrels  for  a  mile,  and  leaving  it  stand  in  the 
sun  all  day.  Every  drop  too  was  precious. 
Only  those  who  have  gone  through  such  an 
experience  can  realize  the  blessing  of  plenty 
of  good  water. 

The  breaking  season  was  very  dry;  work 
was  therefore  slow,  but  I  held  to  it,  and  broke 
35  acres  for  myself  and  five  for  a  neighbor.  | 
After  breaking,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  build 
a  sod  stable,  which  I  made  14  by  24  inside, 
the  walls  being  three  feet  thick  at  tbe  bottom. 
The  roof  I  sloped  to  all  sides,  and  covered  it 
with  bay.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  more  than 
ordinary  satisfaction  that  I  finished  it;  for  it 
was  done  when  the  thermometer  was  up  in 
the  nineties,  but  there  was  this  about  it — it 
would  be  cosy  and  warm  in  the  Winter.  The 
stable  finished.  I  added  a  wing  to  my  slianty, 
dug  a  cellar  below  it,  and  fixed  up  things  in  a 
more  permanent  way  than  I  had  time  for  in 
the  Spring.  Hay  was  next  taken  in  hand, 
and,  working  together,  a  neighbor  and  my¬ 
self  put  up  about  15  tons  each.  I  also  hired 
cut  for  several  days  cutting  wit  h  my  reaper, 
which  brought  in  a  few  dollars — no  small 
thing  in  those  times,  for  I  was  often  in  sore 
straits,  and  I  dreaded  having  to  borrow.  My 
crops  were  not  a  success.  A  severe  hail 
storm  struck  my  quarter,  and  cut  them  down. 
Oats  never  recovered,  and  were  scarcely 
worth  cutting.  Corn  did  better,  and  yielded 
a  fair  amount  of  wbat  I  can  call  dry  ears;  the 
most  of  it  I  have  cut  for  fodder.  Beans  were 
sorely  beaten  with  wind  and  rain  besides  the 
bail,  and  have  turned  out  very  poor— about 
2‘4  bushels  to  the  acre.  Tomatoes,  squash, 
and  such  like,  were  taken  by  the  early  frost, 
but  carrots,  turnips,  etc. ,  are  doing  well,  and 
will  prove  valuable  aids  to  getting  through 
the  Winter. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  the 
year  has  been  rather  discouraging ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  so  everywhere,  more  or  less, 
so  that  I  have  had  companions  in  my  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Personally,  I  am  not  discouraged, 
and  am  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the 
coming  vear.  I  am  busy  setting  things  in 
order  for  the  Winter,  and  as  I  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  very  much  this  year,  and  been 
keeping  my  eyes  open  to  the  lessons  taught,  I 
have  confidence  I  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
difficulties  and  doubts  more  successfully  in 
the  future  than  I  have  been  in  the  past.  I 
have  prettv  settled  ideas  now  as  to  when  a 
thing  should  be  done  and  how,  and  am  there¬ 
fore  ready  to  strike  in  when  the  time  comes. 

I  say  this  In  no  boastful  spirit,  for  I  know  I 
have  much  to  learn,  and  1  believe  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  I  shall  want  to  know,  aud  that 
even  when  the  end  comes  I  will  be  crying  for 
“  light,  more  light.” 

Many  will  no  doubt  ask  is  such  a  life  as 
mine  worth  living  t  I  answer,  yes.  I  have  no 
reason  to  regret  my  change  from  the  city’s 
gav  scenes  to  the  country's  lone  obscurity; 
for  I  have  good  health  and  buoyant  spirits 
such  as  I  nsed  to  have  in  youth  before  dry 
goods  oppressed  me.  I  sav  "  the  lone  country’’ 
only  in  a  comparative  way,  for  to  one  with 
the  seeing  eye.  it  is  not  lone,  for  "he  can  find 
tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything,” 
and  I  indorse  the  last  line  most  religiously. 
“  I  would  not  change  it.”  I  know  lam  open 
to  attack  on  my  bachelor  existence.  I  admit 
“baching”  to  be  a  poor  way  of  living;  but 
poverty  compels  me  to  it  at  present;  but  as 
soon  as  that  big  wheat  crop  comes  round, 
which  all  pioneers  here  look  for,  I  will  change 
my  wavs,  should  I  find  a  congenial  soul  to 
share  my  shanty  and  make  jiu  oasis  even  in 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  “Garden  of 
Eden.”  Y-  M- 


PERSISTENCY  OF  ERROR. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  more  spec¬ 
ulation  among  scientific  agriculturists  and 
more  lack  of  aeenrate  knowledge  among 
practical  farmers  than  are  to  be  found  among 
any  other  class  of  artisans  or  any  set  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  Of  course,  there  are  fanatics 
in  and  out  of  every  occupation,  who  always 
advocate  the  extreme  view  in  the  discussion 
of  any  subject.  But  let  us  lay  aside  our  col¬ 
ored  spectacles  and  try  and  see  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  such  an  assertion : 

The  art  of  agriculture  is  au  old  one.  There 
hnd  been  tillers  of  the  soil  before  ever  the 
world  wept  over  the  eloquence  of  a  Demos¬ 
thenes  or  Cicero,  or  stood  iu  silent  awe  before 
the  leaminir  of  a  Plato  or  a  Newton.  In  point 
Of  antiquity  agriculture  antedates  tbe  so- 
called  sciences  or  arts,  while  t  he  percentage 
of  farmers  who  are  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  of  the  trades  or  professions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  geueral  knowledge  of  the  farmer 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  tradition  than 
of  actual  tests  or  practical  experiments.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  antiquity  of  agriculture, 
how  long  has  it  been  since  good  people  per¬ 
sisted  in  planting  potatoes  in  the  moon  or  ren¬ 
dering  lard  iu  just  the  right  “quarter?” 
How  manv  years  is  it  since  the  tomato  was 
considered  a  deadly  poison  1  C'.  A* 


INCUBATORS— No.  2. 


HENRY  HALES. 

The  change  of  temperature  spoken  of  in 
my  last  article  on  this  subject,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  in  early  hatching.  The  warm 
water  may  flow  equally  under  all  the  eggs, 
still  there  is  generally  a  warmer  place  in  the 
center  than  around  the  edges  of  the  machine, 
unless  it  is  placed  in  a  regularly  heated  room, 
which  must  be  well  ventilated  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  Moisture  is  required  to  keep  the  egg 
shells  from  getting  too  hard,  so  that  the  chicks 
may  be  able  to  break  the  walls  of  their 
prisons.  Here  is  a  point  that  requires  some 
study:  a  great  many  eggs  in  incubators  will 
advance  in  all  the  early  stages  of  incubation 
till  the  little  chicks  are  ready  to  burst  their 
shells  and  make  their  bow  to  a  world  of  vicis¬ 
situdes.  Under  the  hen  the  egg  shells  undergo 
a  change;  about  hatching  time  they  are  softer 
or  more  brittle  than  in  the  incubator  at  the 
same  stage.  Whether  the  perspiration  from 
the  hen's  skin  causes  this  condition,  is  hard  to 
tell.  I  have  been  contradicted  in  a  statement 
to  this  effect  before ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
so.  Even  tbe  shells  that  the  chicks  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  do  break,  are  harder  than  the  shells 
left  in  a  hen’s  nest. 

In  regard  to  the  strength  and  health  of 
chicks  from  incubators,  something  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  account  of  breed. 
All  the  Asiatics  are  stronger  and  less  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  cold  than  other  breeds.  Although  they 
all  appear  lively  when  first  hatched  by  any 
means,  most  of  the  small  breeds  soon  begin  to 
show  a  weakness,  except  in  hot  weather  when 
I  have  had  them  do  almost  as  well  as  Asiatics. 
Still,  as  a  general  th;ng,  they  will  not  take  on 
flesh  like  chicks  with  their  natural  mother, 
and  I  am  assured  by  live  poultry  dealers  in 
New  York  markets,  that  chicks  brought  from 
a  large  hatching  establishment  could  not  be 
offered  as  fine  young  early  broilers,  because 
of  their  being  in  such  a  poor  condition. 
Although  they  had  had  all  tbe  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  that  could  be  given  them,  the  birds  could 
hardly  be  sold  at  any  price. 

It  is  claimed  that  incubator  chicks  are  free 
from  parasites.  This  may  be  true  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  from  all  contact  with  all  other 
poultry,  and  from  all  places  where  other 
poultry  have  been:  but  if  these  conditions  are 
not  observed  they  will  not  be  clear  long,  any 
more  than  chicks  batched  under  hens,  and 
they  will  not  be  so  free  from  vermin  as  these  if 
they  are  more  delicate  in  health.  There  is  much 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  parasites  of 
poultry,  so  many  persons  claiming  they  never 
have  them  on  their  birds.  There  is  no  flock 
of  birds  without  them,  a  fact  which  I  have 
often  shown,  to  the  surprise  of  the  owners.  On 
healthy  fowls  they  do  not  increase,  if  proper 
care  is  taken,  but  as  soon  as  a  bird  becomes 
weak  from  sickness  and  cannot  actively  clean 
itself,  the  vermin  will  increase,  whether  the 
sufferer  has  been  hatched  under  a  hen  or  in 
an  incubator.  In  both  cases  the  same  pre¬ 
ventives  are  required. 

As  to  growth  in  cold  weather,  chicks^ 
hatched  under  hens  have  decidedly  the  advan¬ 
tage;  but  in  hot  Summer  weather  I  have  had 
incubator  hatched  chicks  grow  quite  as  fast. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  should  say  chick¬ 
ens  could  be  batched  earlier  in  incubators,  but 
they  would  not  grow  as  fast  as  those  hatched 
under  hens,  nor  would  thev  mature  as  early. 
The  fancier  who  could  raise  a  few  incubator 
birds,  and  with  great  care  brine  along  a  few 
early  chicks  to  perfection,  might  fed  reward¬ 
ed;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  farmer 
would  find  any  profit  in  raising  early  chickens 
by  incubators,  seeing  the  extra  time  and  at¬ 
tention  required  to  bring  them  through  the 
troubles  of  chickenhood.  and  then  at  the  end 
he  is  very  likely  to  find  them  too  poor  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Of  course,  this  relates  more  to  the 
Northern  States  than  to  the  South,  where,  I 
am  told,  tho  earl v  chickens  thrive  better. 

Hatching  chickens  by  incubators  on  a  large 
scale  for  market  purposes  has’sicnally  failed. 
Companies  have  been  formed  with  large  capi¬ 
tal  in  several  countries  and  started  with  a 
great  flourish;  several  persons  have  tried  the 
same  in  this  country,  with  abundant  means, 
the  best  of  appliances,  and  marked  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  all  have  given  up  the  business.  I 
have  uot  writteu  this  with  any  desire  to  dis¬ 
courage  research,  or  with  any  prejudice 
against  incubators,  but  to  aid  the  fanner  in 
understanding  the  plain  state  of  the  business, 
as  he  is  so  often  advised  to  do  this  and  that  by 
persons  interested  in  the  sale  of  devices  or  not 
fully  competent  to  advise.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  come,  when  the  artificial  incubation  of 
eggs  and  particularly  the  rearing  of  “incu¬ 
bated”  chickens,  will  be  better  understood, 
but  for  the  present  there  is  not  much  in  the 
process  to  assist  farmers. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST’S  DAUGHTER. 


(DEDICATED  TO  CRRTHE  EMtt.Y  AONKS  CARMAN.) 


Greeting  I  send  you,  winsome  beauty. 

Sunbrlght  child  with  the  gleaming  hair 
Tossed  In  a  floss  so  tree  and  fair— 

Hair  of  the  hue  of  corn-silk,  gold. 

Rippled  and  flying  In  fold  on  fold; 

Face  that  Is  glad  with  love  and  duty, 

Ah!  how  you  float  thro'  the  summer  air. 
Butterfly  maiden.  Pussy  Willow. 

Yours  Is  a  home  in  garden  doses 
Near  fruitful  fields,  by  emerald  lawn. 

And  thrifty  orchards  far  outdrawn; 

There  sheeny  lakes  thy  footsteps  greet 
And  realms  ol  vine,  and  gold-brown  wheat: 

There  have  I  seen  thee  bid  in  roses, 
Flashing  forth  as  a  Joyful  dawn 
In  the  great  mountains.  Pussy  Willow. 

Quaintly  falls  from  your  Ups  the  Latin, 
Fervid,  bright  as  auroral  flames. 

Long  and  solemn  botanic  names. 

Names  that  Gerard  and  Linnteus  knew. 
Ancient  and  grave,  seem  fresh  as  dew. 

Seem,  as  you  say  them,  smooth  as  satin, 
Sweet  as  the  songs  of  titled  domes. 

How  did  you  learn  them.  Pussy  Willow  ? 

Ah!  you  have  learned  to  lisp  them,  surely. 

Rocked  In  your  cradle  soft  and  low, 

This  was  your  “  baby-talk  "  long  ago; 

Wise  little  maiden,  irue  and  good. 

Daintiest  blossom  of  Held  or  wood, 
Mother-love  taught  you  to  hold  securely 
Names  of  plants,  with  their  stately  flow. 
Taught  you  to  love  them.  Pussy  Willow. 

Yes,  X  admit,  you  eight-year  old  Maidie, 

You  are  unique,  you  fairy  gay; 

Wilder  and  Downing,  Hooker  and  Gray, 
Never  have  learned.  I  venture  to  say. 
Botany-lore  In  so  charming  a  way: 

They  would  be  enchanted,  little  lady. 

And  be  your  attendants  day  by  day, 

If  they  but  knew  you.  Pussy  Willow. 

CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 

- »-»-♦ - 

WHAT  OF  THE  LONG  EVENINGS? 


After  the  spent  Summer  and  the  gathered 
harvests,  what  of  Winter  and  the  long  even¬ 
ings  i  How  shall  they  he  spent  ?  The  tides  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  are  ebbing.  They 
retire  into  their  mysterious  ocean  of  darkness 
and  silence  only  to  gather  force  for  the  Spring 
flood-tide.  Nature  rests  during  these  long 
nights  and  cold  W inters.  And  man  may  well 
take  lessons  from  such  a  teacher. 

But  man’s  rest  will  not  be  wholly  found  in 
sleep  or  idleness;  change  is  rest  to  him.  All 
wirk  and  no  play  make  Jack,  not  only  a  dull, 
but  a  tired,  boy.  Confinement  to  any  one  oc¬ 
cupation,  is  likely  also  to  make  one  narrow. 
Man  is  many-sided  and  complex;  and  exer 
cise  alone  of  his  rnanj-  powers  and  tastes  will 
develop  and  strengthen  them. 

Winter  evenings,  therefore,  are  peculiarly 
adapted  and  welcome  to  the  laborers  wearied 
with  Summer  day  toils  The  body  has  long 
been  overworked;  the  inind,not  perhaps  un¬ 
used,  has  not  lieeu  led  out  into  wide  or  distant 
circles  of  thought  nor  stimulated  and  fed  by 
good  literature.  The  long  evenings  will  now 
invite  and  permit  reading,  study,  and  discus¬ 
sion.  The  literary  club,  the  lecture,  the  con¬ 
cert,  music,  and  other  arts  can  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  And  those  pow  ers  and  tastes  dormant 
or  subordinated  to  duty  all  Summer,  should 
now  assert  themselves  and  develop  new'  life. 

The  fit  place  for  these  avocations  of  busy 
people  is  home.  Every  true  home  has  room 
and  time  for  the  culture  of  mind  aud  heart. 
Wise  heads  of  households  will  lead  in  this 
culture.  Not  'only  will  they  provide  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  means  of  growth  and 
recreation,  but  they  will  properly  subordinate 
work  and  other  duties  to  their  use.  The 
evenings  will  not  be  devoted  to  late  meals, 
extra  work,  or  mere  social  dissipation.  Let 
no  one  suppose  that  the  city  has  a  monopoly 
of  social  follies  and  sins.  The  best  remedy 
and  check  for  social  excesses  is  love  of  read¬ 
ing,  love  of  home  and  its  social  and  literary 
charms. 

Let  us,  then,  organize  home  literary  work 
aud  recreation  at  once.  No  room  in  the  house 
is  too  good  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  a  study 
or  library  available,  the  dining  room,  with 
its  large  central  table,  is  usually  the  best 
room.  Have  it.  well  warmed  and  lighted; 
guard  it  from  intrusion;  receive  callers  in 
another  room.  If  reading  aloud  is  the  order, 
knitting,  and  other  mere  automatic  finger 
work  may  go  on  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
little  ones  join  the  circle,  as  the  older  children 
will,  read  something  they  can  enjoy.  If  les¬ 
sons  and  school  tasks  must  have  study,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  work  can  go  on  quietly 
around  the  table,  and  common  interests  and 
sympathy  will  lighten  and  sweeten  each  task 
and  increase  the  profit  to  all.  The  proof  of 
this  is  just  doing  it. 


THAT  DIME  NOVEL  AGAIN. 


Not  more  certain  and  disastrous  iu  its  ef 
feets  is  the  kerosene  oil  can  at  the  kitchen  fire 


than  is  the  cheap  novel  in  the  nursery.  Here 
are  two  girls  aged  10  and  12,  if  the  daily 
papers  tell  the  truth,  with  pistol  and  knife, 
running  away  from  home  to  make  their  for¬ 
tunes.  Jennie,  of  Toledo,  asks  aud  gets  per¬ 
mission  to  sup  aud  spend  the  night  with  a 
friend  iu  the  Lower  Town.  Not  returning 
next  day,  the  telegraph  finds  her  at  a  cousin’s 
house  in  St.  Louis!  The  cousins  leave  the 
house:  are  gone  all  night.  Next  day  Jennie’s 
papa  arrives,  employs  a  detective  who  finds 
them  just,  as  they  are  boarding  a  train  for  the 
West.  Tableau! 

“When  they  saw-  their  parents  they  burst 
into  tears  and  declared  they  didn’t  want  to  go 
back  home,  that  they  were  going  out  West  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world.  In  the  little 
traveling  bags  they  carried  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  uvo  second-hand  pistols  aud  a 
rusty  knife  were  found.  They  said  that  they 
thought  that  perhaps  they  might  need  them 
if  the  train  was  attacked  by  the  Jesse  James’s 
gang.  They  were  soon  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  they  could  make  a  fortune  quickly  rais¬ 
ing  sheep  iu  the  W est,  and  were  takeu  home. 
Jennie  said  she  had  read  a  novel  in  which  two 
girls  had  started  out  with  nothing  and  soon 
had  a  sheep  ranch  and  married  wealthy 
miners;  and  she  thought  that  she  aud  her 
cousin  could  do  the  same  thing.”  And  still 
the  destructive  novel  and  oil  can  will  continue 
to  furnish  items  for  the  papers. 


EDUCATION  vs.  THE  DIME  NOVEL. 

Statistics  show  that  in  Europe  suicides 
are  most  numerous  among  those  people  who 
can  read  and  who  are  most  favored  with 
schools.  This  fact  has  furnished  illogical  ob¬ 
jectors  with  a  fiiug  at  education.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  mau  who  pi'oposed  il¬ 
literacy  and  a  state  of  Dature  as  a  cure  for 
the  evils  of  the  dime  novel  and  modern  civili¬ 
zation  ?  Yet  not  unlikely  our  readers  have 
heard  or  will  hear  this  rasping,  vinegar- 
blooded  reformer,  with  his  face  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  uttering  his  solemn  croakings 
against  the  means  of  culture,  refinement,  and 
morality  in  these  bad  days.  Nobody  expects 
to  get  all  the  world’s  possibilities  for  good  at 
once,  nor  to  get  anything  good  without  some 
intermingled  evils.  But  we  take  the  good  in 
spite  of  the  evil  aud  it  is  not  that  which  en¬ 
ters  in,  it  is  only  what  comes  out,  that  defiles  a 
man. 

Of  course  education  Is  a  ferment  und  up¬ 
heaval.  It  unsettles  old-world  ideas  of  elm. . 
and  caste.  Moreover  there  are  necessary 
evils  attending  even  the  ability  to  read. 
Reading  multiplies  suggestion,  motive,  temp¬ 
tation.  aud  the  reader’s  possibilities  for  good 
or  evil.  There  is  a  flood  of  the  literature 
of  crime  and  nastiness  and  of  cheap  fiction 
almost  as  bad.  This  finds  buyers  every' where, 
but  especially  among  the  poor.  Its  morbid 
sentimentality  deluding  fancies  and  distorted 
ideas  of  life  derange  its  reader’s  imagination. 
He  revels  in  an  unreal  world  awhile,  then 
wakes  from  his  dream  disgusted  aud  possibly 
despairing  at  the  real  life. 

The  source  of  the  evil  of  a  low  literary  taste 
and  its  supply  Ls  sometimes  said  to  lie  in  the 
public  schools.  They  are  doubtless  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  evils.  If  they  originate  or  en¬ 
courage  poor  literature,  they  are  responsible 
for  its  evil  effects;  but  if  it  be  not  self-evi¬ 
dent,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  prove,  that 
the  tendency  of  these  schools  is  to  create  and 
strengthen  a  taste  for  pure  and  lofty 
literature. 

Let  society  and  the  laws  suppress  immoral 
literature  aud  punish  its  authors  aud  vendors. 
The  stream  can  best  be  cut  off  at  the  fountain. 
Then  by  all  ineisas  and  appliances  create  and 
cultivate  correct,  healthy  taste.  In  the  long 
run,  demand  will  control  supply.  The  only 
way  to  get  darkness  out  of  a  room  is,  just  to 
open  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  light.  But 
right  popular  sentiment  in  this  is  of  slow 
growth  and  is  not  much  helped  by  laws  great¬ 
ly  in  advance  of  the  average  sentiment. 
Therefore  we  must  be  watchful  and  patient. 


for  Women 

•JONDOCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 
‘‘HOME  DECORATIONS  AND  OUTSIDE 
SURROUNDINGS.” 

“What  a  beautiful  place!”  was  the  invol 
untary  exclamation  as  we  neared  my  friend's 
home  for  the  first  time.  Now  I  want  to  take 
the  Rural  readers  with  me  aud  see  if  we 

agree. 

They  had  chosen  a  pleasant,  nearly  level 
spot  for  building.  I  cunnot  agree  with  those 
who  build  on  steep  hillsides,  or  damp  low  situ¬ 
ations  to  be  near  a  spring,  desirable  as  that 
might  be,  I  think  there  are  many  far  superior 
reasons  for  selecting  a  higher  point;  dryer 
more  healthy  air,  better  views  aud  driveways, 
less  mud,  less  washing  away  in  times  of  heavy 
rains,  etc.  The  approach  adds  to  or  takes  from 
the  appearance  of  a  place ;  it  ie  preferable  on 


sonie'accounts  to  drive  directly  into  the  yard 
but  here,  as  upon  many  other  farms  the  same 
road  is  used  for  the  carriage  as  for  driv¬ 
ing  stock,  from  the  barn  to  other  parts  of  the 
place,  thus  rendering  a  fence  necessary  to  sep¬ 
arate  it  from  the  yard. 

The  lawn  was  not  large.they  preferring  a 
small  one  well  kejit  rather  than  a  larger  one 
which  is  so  apt  to  be  neglected  among  many 
busy  farmers.  Yet  it  was  not  kept  iu  exactly 
the  style  which  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor — 
perfectly  clean-shaven,  without  a  tree,shrubor 
flower;  neither  was  it  so  full  of  shrubbery  as 
to  obstruct  the  view  to  or  from  the  road.  The 
rnaiu  part  was  smooth  and  velvety,  sloping 
gently'  to  the  road.  A  few  choice  shrubs  and 
a  very  few  evergreens  occupied  positions  in 
the  outer  portions  of  the  yard,  and  on  one  side 
a  latticed  Hummer  house, covered  with  climb¬ 
ing  roses  aud  grape  vines,  suggested  a  cosy 
retreat. 

Near  the  house,  on  each  side  <>f  the  entrance 
was  a  triangular  border  filled  w ith  bright  bed- 
ding  plants — now  in  all  their  Autumn  glory. 
VYe  also  catch  a  glimpse  of  other  floral  treas¬ 
ures  bordering  the  path  to  the  back  yard. 
There  were  uo  vines  climbing  over  the  house, 
for  pretty  as  a  “vine-covered  cottage”  is  in 
poetry,  it  becomes  quite  prosaieal  when  they 
have  to  Le  taken  down  to  paint  under  them; 
trellises  near  the  windows  or  elsewhere  are 
nearly  as  pretty  aud  move  desirable  iu  many 
ways.  Still  a  few  vines  might  be  allowed  on 
porticoes  or  porches.  We  must  look  no  longer 
for  our  hostess  is  smiling  a  welcome  at  the 
door.  I  shall  not  describe  the  furniture  of  this 
model  home,  as  the  purchase  of  this  must  de¬ 
pend  so  much  upon  one’s  means ,  but  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  what  it  is  that  gives  it  such  an 
inviting,  cheery  look,  and  makes  one  feel  so 
thoroughly  happy  aud  at  ease.  I  suspect  it 
was  the  inmates  more  than  the  surroundings; 
yet  who  can  say  how  much  the  beautiful, 
tasteful  thiugs  about  us  had  to  do  with  mould¬ 
ing  the  characters  and  aiding  in  t  he  meutal 
development  of  the  gentle,  orderly  children 
whom  we  afterwards  saw?  For  what  think¬ 
ing,  observant  person  will  deny  the  refining 
influence  of  beautiful  homes,  when  ingenious, 
minds,  loving  heai-ts  and  willing  hands  have 
made  them  so? 

We  think  Bay  ard  Taylor  says  trutkfully- 
“Notlung  is  useless  which  gratifies  that  per¬ 
ception  of  Beauty  which  is  at  once  the  most 
dalieate  and  the  most  intense  of  our  mental 
sensations,  binding  us  by  an  unconscious  link 
nearer  to  nature  aud  to  Him,  whoso  every 
thought  is  bona  of  Beauty,  Truth  aud  Love.” 

We  were  takeu  at  once  to  the  family  sitting- 
room,  it  being  as  it  should  always  lie,  the 
pleasantest  room  ju  the  house.  A  hiut  of  frost 
is  in  the  chill  evening  air  and  the  careful 
mother  has  had  her  little  boy  build  a  fire 
wlucli  gives  a  cheerful  appearance  and  throws 
a  genial  glow  over  pictures  aud  ornaments. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  latter,  for  instead  of 
cardboard  and  other  frail  articles  (which  were 
reserved  for  chambers  and  other  rooms  not  in 
daily  use)  my  friend  had  chosen  more  substan¬ 
tial  materials.  A  pajier  holder  was  of  carved 
wood  to  match  a  corner  bracket  on  widen 
stood  a  vase  freshly  filled  for  Winter,  with 
delicate  sprays  of  dried  grasses  and  a  fern  or 
two.  Ihe  eases  for  letters,  lamp  lighters,  and 
comb  and  brusli,  were  of  heavy  pasteboard, 
cut  aud  sewed  in  proper  shape,  then  painted 
black,  bright  embossed  pictures  or  pressed 
ferns  posted  on,  and  lastly,  several  coats  of 
Dcnmr  or  chromo  varnish;  these  are  hand¬ 
some,  durable,  easily  made,  and  eau  be  wiped 
off  with  a  damp  cloth  when  soiled. 

A  few'  delicate  mosses  which  had  been  care¬ 
fully  pressed  were  glued  in  pretty  designs  on 
white  cardboard  aud  framed;  und  just  here  I 
think  of  a  simple  and  easily  made  frame  for 
small  pictures  and  mottoes.  Make  it  the  de¬ 
sired  size,  of  smooth  strips  of  light  or  dark 
wood  give  it  a  coat  or  two  of  varnish,  and 
when  partially  dry  place  small  fronds  of 
pressed  ferns  tastefully  upou  it;  when  dry 
enough  varnish  again. 

Of  course  those  who  eau  afford  costly'  pic¬ 
tures,  frames  aud  other  ornaments  would  not 
so  much  appreciate  those  home-made  articles, 
but  that  class  do  not  need  any  assistance  save 
a  little  good  taste  iu  the  selection;  so  1  write, 
only  hoping  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  to  those 
less  fortunate  in  that  way,  as  no  doubt  a  large 
class  of  Rural  readers  are,  for  a  very'  little 
mouey  with  taste  and  occasional  suggestions 
from  other  thi»  kere  on  the  subject  can  work 
wonders.  Even  books  are  so  cheap  now  that 
a  small  sum  will  secure  a  library  that  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  home.  Going  soon  to 
my  friend’s  kitchen,  we  found  her  young 
daughter  pressing  Autumn  leaves  with  a 
warm  iron  first  passed  over  rosin;  they  were 
very  pretty,  but  1  suggested  leaving  a  portion 
on  the  branches,  laying  them  away  between 
beds  for  two  or  three  weeks  without  any  prep¬ 
aration,  then  place  them  above  pictures  aud 
mirrors,  they  have  a  pleasing  effect  and  seem 
nearer  to  nature.  Dak  leaves  are  specially 


nice  this  way,  as  a  warm  iron  facies  their 
bright  wine  color.  I  admit  that,  none  of  these 
are  as  pretty  as  growing  plants,  but  so  few 
have  the  room ,  time  and  knowledge  to  keep 
these  healthy  and  bright,  and  many  have  not 
suitable  windows  that  they  ought  to  spare  for 
them  for  the  children  need  them  worse.  A 
walk  through  the  back  yard  showed  that  it 
had  not  been  neglected;  no  rubbish,  no  un¬ 
covered  drains  or  cess-pools,  but  neatly  swept 
stone  walks,  a  few  old-fashioned  shrubs  and 
the  children’s  flower  beds. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  house  was  a  nook 
where  little  else  but  ferns  would  thrive,  these 
grew  there  in  luxuriance;  I  wonder  we  do  not 
sec  more  of  these  easily'  cultivated  beauties 
about  our  homes.  They  will  grow  up  strong 
and  healthy  every'  season  without  auy  care 
whatever  after  the  first  setting.  I  would  like 
to  speak  of  the  kitchen  conveniences,  the 
boys  room  (which  had  its  full  share  of  pleas¬ 
ant  things)  as  well  as  the  guest  chamber,  were 
it  not  that  my  article  is  already  too  long. 

But  let  us  not  forget  dear  sisters  all,  that  to 
husband,  son  or  brother  a  pleasant,  cheerful, 
loving  woman  is  the  brightest  ornament  a 
home  can  have. 

- »♦  ♦ - 

WORK  BASKETS. 


The  method  of  ornamenting  baskets  as 
shown  in  our  illustrations,  is  novel  and  effec¬ 
tive.  A  piece  of  plush,  velvet  or  jute  em¬ 
broidered,  and  draped  on  the  sides  iu  easv 
folds,  and  caught  at  the  cornel's  with  tassels 
or  balls  of  silk  chenille  or  worsted,  according 
to  the  choice  of  material  used.  For  common 


use,  jute  is  the  best,  and  handsome  fringe  of 
worsted  chenille  can  be  purchased  at  a  low 
price. 


Nothiug  prettier  or  more  useful  could  bo 
made  for  a  gift  to  a  friend,  thau  a  basket  of 
this  kind;  aud  one’s  taste  can  be  used  in  choos¬ 
ing  materials.  Plush  and  velvet,  are  of  course 
the  richest  aud  most  elegant,  aud  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  pink  and  wine  color,  crimson,  drab, 
or  lemon  color  have  a  flue  effect. 


MY  MORTHER’S  SONGS. 

Of  all  the  songs  from  sweetest  voices 
In  young  days  or  of  old, 

That's  made  my  Inmost  soul  rejoice, 
However  oft  they're  told, 

Are  those  sweet  snugs  my  mother  sung 
While  at  the  home  flreslrle; 

When  all  the  world  seemed  blithe  and  young 
And  Joy  was  at  our  side, 

O,  I  have  wandered  far  away 
In  sunny  lands  of  song. 

And  X  have  heard  the  minstrels  play 
Thar  thrill'd  the  listening  throng 
Tho’  sweet  the  charm  when  beauty  sings, 
And  sweet  the  mlnstrelsie, 

There  Is  no  charm,  t  hat  memory  brings 
Like  those  old  songs  to  mo. 

Oft  In  the  oleur.  calm  starry  night, 

Among  the  leafy  trees, 

Or  on  the  weird  lone  mountain  hlght , 

And  in  the  gentle  breeze, 

Or  on  the  rough,  wild  stormy  sea 
When  all  ls  dark  and  drear, 

The  dear  old  songs  will  come  to  me— 

My  mother's  songs  I  hear. 

Sweet  is  th*  strange  enchanting  spell 
That  lures  all  thought  away. 

To  warm  fireside  or  woody  doll, 

Where  we  were  wont  to  play. 

About  my  boyhood’s  happy  home 
Glad  memories  fondly  cling; 

And  oft  the  sweet  old  songs  will  come, 

My  mother  used  to  slug. 

Through  many  years  of  Joyous  life 
I  reach  the  sere  of  old 
Now  all  the  battle  and  the  strife. 

The  Ueruesuuaud  the  cold. 

Are  o’er  for  me,  and  calm  I  wall 
To  hear  tho  ‘Joy  bells”  ring; 

For  1  shall  hear  at  heaven's  gate 
My  angel  mother  slog. 
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aimpUmctitiei  and  pachittetjj. 


Domestic  Ccottomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  BJOT-Y  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 


Time  for  fires. 

Avoid  colds  in  the  Fall  of  the  year. 

Get  the  house  cleaning  done  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

The  contented  womau  never  has  dyspepsia. 

See  that  the  children  are  clad  warmly 
enough  for  the  cool  weather. 

One  way  for  a  “farmer’s  wife”  to  lessen  her 
labor  is  to  stop  boarding  the  farm  h  amis. 

The  mission  of  some  people  seems  that  of 
worrying. 

An  old  silk  handkerchief  makes  an  excellent 
duster. 

Tea-gowns  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
very  handsome  wrappers. 

Is  it  a  thing  to  boast  of,  the  number  of  ser¬ 
vants  one  has  had  within  a  given  time? 

Give  only  the  yelk  of  an  egg  to  a  child  or 
adult  having  weak  digestive  powers. 

Hundreds  of  girls  marry  every  year  who  do 
not  know  how  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Unfortunately  it  does  not  follow  because  a 
woman  is  au  excellent  housekeeper  that  she 
makes  an  excellent  wife  and  mother. 

A  bed  bag  is  the  latest  in  bags.  A  receptacle 
for  the  handkerchief,  the  cologne  bottle  and 
the  last  novel. 

The  wail  of  some  wives — woman  a  slave: 
man  a  tyrant  utterly  devoid  of  the  finer 
senses. 

A  new  use  for  bellows.  They  may  be  used 
with  success  for  blowing  dust  out  of  corners 
of  rooms  as  also  stair  casing  when  sweeping. 

A  correspondent  thinks  that  it  is  oftener 
the  wife’s  fault  if  her  life  is  one  of  drudgery, 
than  that  of  her  husband. 

Shams  are  out  of  fashion,  as  are  also  pillows 
for  day  use,  A  round  bolster  with  a  covering 
of  linen,  lace  or  satin  gathered  up  at  either 
end  aud  duished  with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  or  cord 
and  tassel,  has  taken  their  place. 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL. 

it'lias^Two6 Shoos.  Jc  is  to 

warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 

nnrT  Prino.T.iat 


A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
imp<M  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  infections 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  the  .Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says:— 

“Medical  science  has  produced  no  o’hc-r  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  so  good  as  Ayer’s  C'hehry 
Pectoral.  It  is  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.” 

The  same  opiuion  is  expressed  V  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  C  u.cago, 
Ill.,  who  says:— 

“I  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  aud  lungs.  It  not  only  hreahs  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  iu  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections.” 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  hut  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  aud  there  is  not.  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  bv  it. 

AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
eases  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Larnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  ami  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTt  »HAL  far  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Mound  tit»  feed  Mill. 

Our  Latest  Invention,  the 

Most  Rapid  Grinder 

EVER  MADE. 

■ 1  jAjf:".  We  make  the  only  corn 

/laf  '  and  cob  mill  with  Cast-Steel 

IjJ  S/,  5 ‘\  b  Grinders.  If  we  faU  to  fur- 
V \  nish  proof  will  give  you  a 
Stv  /  mill.  10 different  styles  and 

-5  *lzes.  The^only  mill  that 

We  also  make  the  Celebrated  Big  Giant.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO. 

Mention  this  paper.  St .  .Louis,  >1  o . 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 

on  Breech  Loader*, 
Rifles,  i-  Revolver*. 

OUR  $15  SHOT-GUN 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  SUMMER  CLOTH¬ 
ING. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


In  lieu  of  anything  better,  barrels  serve  ex¬ 
cellently  as  receptacles  ir*  which  to  pack  su¬ 
perfluous  articles  of  any  and  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  dry  goods.  The  barrel  should  be 
blessed  with  a  head  and  be  thoroughly  clean; 
all  the  protruding  nails  should  be  hammered 
down,  aud  than  it  should  be  well  lined  with 
papor.  Ga.lier  together  all  the  Summer 
clothing;  have  it  clean,  mended,  starched  a 
little,  aud  nicely  ironed;  fold  neatly  and  lay 
away  in  the  barrel,  writing  on  a  strip  of  paper 
to  be  pasted  on  the  barrel,  or,  what  is  better, 
in  your  household  note-liook.  a  list  of  the  ami¬ 
des  put  away.  W  hen  Summer  comes  again, 
tUe  seasonable  clothing  will  be  found  in 
“spink  spank”  order  for  wearing,  provided 
you  have  tied  a  stout  paper  over  the  top  of  the 
barrel  to  keep  out  all  mice  and  vermiu.  Put 
the  barrel  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  corner 
upstairs.  Men’s  aud  boys'  clothing,  if  well 
cleaned,  pressed  with  an  iron,  aud  laid  away 
carefully,  will  come  out  rejuvenated  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  For  taking  the  grease 
out  of  the  collars,  and  other  spots,  provide 
yourself  with  a  pitcher  of  boiling  hot  water,  a 
cake  of  good  soap — Castile  is  best — a  stiff  uail 
brush  (take  an  old  one)  and  scrub  where 
needed.  Ammonia  may  bo  used  iu  place  of 
soap,  but  on  black  goods  it  tends  to  fade 
them  somewhat. 

Aud  so  with  old  bedding  or  carpets  that 
you  wish  neither  to  throw  away  nor  destroy — 
pack  them  in  a  barrel.  For  such  goods  it  is 
well  to  line  the  barrels  with  biown  paper, 
pasting  it  on  the  staves,  ami  when  the  goods 
are  iu,  aud  barrel  head  on,  paste  stout 
paper  over  the  top,  rnnkiug  the  barrel  moth¬ 
proof.  Have  the  goods  well  beaten,  sunned, 
and  thoroughly  dry;  put  m  a  lump  or  two 
of  camphor,  and  roll  the  barrels  away  to 
au  out-of-the-wuy  place  to  sleep  for  the  next 
ten  years.  I  know  of  no  more  desperate  busi¬ 
ness  than  to  handle  over  year  after  year  a 
garret  full  of  unused  things. 

Cashmere  or  merino  frocks  will  not  bear  be¬ 
ing  packed  without  being  badly  rumpled;  but 
they  can  bo  carefully  and  loosely  folded,  put 
in  large  paper  boxes,  and  hung  up  to  the 
garret  coiling— if  there  isuot  auubuuduuoe  of 
room  for  them  to  hang  in  closets.  Gowns  and 
cloaks  t  hat  are  always  hung,  take  on  a  drag¬ 
ged  and  stretehed-out  uppoa ranee  after  a  time 
an  l  pirtienlarly  is  this  sj  svinre  Chi  hooks  in 
the  closets  are  over-loaded,  the  garments 
pressing  and  dragging  oa  each  other.  People 
who  are  always  well  dressed.  Kuow  as  well 
how  to  care  for  their  clothing  when  it  is  not 
in  use,  as  when  it  is. 


Morsford'i  Acid  Phoapliate. 

FOR  ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Ellis,  Wabash,  Iud,,  says;  “I 
prescribed  it  for  a  man  who  had  used  intoxi¬ 
cants  to  excess  for  fifteen  years,  but  during 
the  last  two  years  has  entirely  abstained.  He 
thinks  the  Acid  Phosphate  is  of  much  benefit 
to  him.”— Adv. 


Every  young  woman  should  have  in  her 
room,  a  long  box,  in  which  she  can  lay  her  | 
petticoats  or  skirts  straight  out.  This  box  she 
can  make  as  ornamental  as  she  pleases;  with 
a  covering  of  chintz  or  cretonne,  a  cushion  for 
the  top,  and  large  pillows  to  rest  against  the 
wall,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  seat.  The 
inside  of  the  box  may  be  furnished  with  rows 
of  cleats  at  each  end,  ou  which  trays  may  be 
placed  at  desired  intervals,  to  keep  the  gar¬ 
ments  from  being  crushed.  Any  clever  girl 
who  is  something  of  a  carpenter  can  construct 
the  trays  herself  by  looking  at  the  tape  trays 
in  packing  tranks.  If  she  never  saw  a  pack¬ 
ing  trunk,  she  can  ask  to  see  one  m  a  trunk 
store  the  next,  time  she  goes  to  town.  To  have 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  beep  one’s  cloth¬ 
ing  nice  is  a  great  comfort.  It  requires  a 
little  courage  to  fit  up  a  box,  but  when  once 
it  is  done,  it  is  a  solid  comfort  for  the  rest  of 
one’s  life. 

AN  EASY  CHAIR. 

ADELINE  E.  STORY. 

What  a  world  of  comfort  there  is  in  a  chair 
that  is  just  what  an  easy  chair  should  be  to 
one  who  feels  that  he  has  earned  the  right  to 
a  “bit”  of  rest.  Such  a  chair  must  be  yield¬ 
ing  to  a  degree,  yet  firm  enough  to  give  as¬ 
surance  of  support.  It  must  be  neither  too 
low  nor  too  high.  The  back  must  have  just 
the  light  shape  to  make  forgetfulness  of 
back-aches,  of  a  back  even  that  is  capable  of 
aches,  a  surety.  It  must  not  hold  you  bolt 
upright,  like  a  statue,  or  throw  you  back  till 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  shaved. 
If  it  has  arms,  they  must  be  so  low  as  not  to 
put  your  shoulders  out  of  position,  yet  high 
enough  to  form  a  resting  place  for  your  arms. 
Your  easy  chair  should  lie  iu  Winter,  soft 
ami  warm;  in  Summer,  elastic  yet  cool. 

When  we  have  lighted  upon  a  chair  just 
suited  to  mind  and  back,  we  long  for  the 
power  that  could  give  us  a  duplicate  in  every 
room  in  the  house — there  by  this  window, 
where  we  may  watch  the  sun  go  down,  while 
perfect  rest  and  the  peace  that  flows  from  it 
are  ours.  There  iu  a  warm  corner,  where  it 
is  bliss  to  yield  one's-self  to  forgetfulness  of 
the  day’s  work  and  worry. 

We  kuow  that  a  chair  of  this  kind,  one  that 
may  hold  oblivion  of  a  thousand  annoyances 
in  its  embrace,  is  not  unattainable,  and  yet 
how  seldom  do  we  find  one  that  is  really  a 
giver  of  ease.  Fortunately  for  the  spines  of 
the  present  generation  the  torturing,  perpen¬ 
dicular  backs  of  the  chairs  of  thirty  years 
ago  are  no  longer  foimd,  but  our  chair-mak¬ 
ers  are  still  a  long  way  from  giving  us  perfec¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  commoner  sorts.  The 
fact  that  a  chair  is  of  wood  is  no  reason  why 
in  point  of  shape  it  should  bear  no  agreement 
with  the  form  it  is  iutended  to  fit, 

CLAM  CHOWDER,  (LARGE  QUANTITY.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack,  of 
Canada,  for  the  following  unpublished  recipe 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Mariou  Harland: 

One  peck  of  clams,  two  quarts  of  tomatoes, 
sliced  and  peeled,  12  medium-sized  potatoes, 
cut  very  small,  eight  omens,  eight  pilot  bis¬ 
cuits,  one- half  pound  of  salt  pork,  12  whole 
cloves,  12  whole  allspice,  Cayenne  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Mince  the  pork  and  put  in  a 
soup-kettle  over  the  lire  Fry  all  the  fat  out; 
with  a  skimmer  remove  the  dried  bits  of  pork; 
put  the  chopped  onions  iuto  rhe  fat  and  cook  to 
a  light  brown ;  add  the  clam  liquor,  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  (sliced  thin)  the  spices  tied  up  in 
a  thin  muslin  l mg  and  the  Cayenne.  Cook  nt 
least  three  hours,  covered  and  slowly.  Then 
add  the  clams,  chopped  flue,  and  the  pilot  bis¬ 
cuits,  which  should  have  been  soakiug  one  hour 
in  cold  water,  and  be  broken  to  pieces  before 
they  go  into  the  pot.  Stew — still  covered — half 
au  hour  longer  and  serve  very  hot.  This  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  place  on  the  list  of  chowders. 

CANNING  GRAPES. 

In  reply  to  “A  Kansas  Lady”  (and  I  also 
want  “Aunt  Mabhy”  to  try  this)  I  append  my 
way  of  preserving  grapes  for  Winter  use.  I 
remove  the  skins,  squeezing  the  juice  out  of 
them,  and  add  sugar  to  taste,  cooking  them 
in  the  cans  "We  much  prefer  them  without 
the  tough  skins,  and  as  our  grapes  are  all 
dark- colored,  we  like  the  delicate  hue  of  the 
pulps  alone.  M.  E.  s. 

APPLE  PIES  WITHOUT  UNDER  CRUSTS. 

A  friend  tells  us  that  she  never  makes  an 
undercrust  for  her  apple  pies.  She  lines  the 
inside  rim  of  the  disn,  adds  the  fruit,  covers 
with  crust  aud  bakes  as  usual.  She  says  the 
pieces  when  serving,  lift  out  just  as  nicely  as  a 
if  there  was  a  soggy  undercrust  to  them. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 


THE  BEST 


CMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
~  CATTT.S  t*VAWCH10K«! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in¬ 
vented.  Adjusts  itself  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  backing  out,  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  Now  York  state  Fair, 
Elmira.  N.  Y.,  issi.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BF.OOKS, 

Addison.  Steubeu  Co..  N.Y. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 


Will  Make  Your  Hens  Lay. 


Package"  Hailed  for  50  cents  and  81.00. 

6  Boxes.  02.00;  25  tb.  Kegs,  $0.25.  By  Express  or 
Freight  Co.  wholesale  agents: 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  N.  Y.  J.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  New  York 
Bensou.  Manic  &  Co  .Pblla.  O.  H.  Leach  .t  Co.,  Boston" 
Geo  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglutti  &  Co.,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Goo.  G.  Wtekson  .4  Co.,  snu  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughirv.Shrevcp’t.La.  T.W.Wood.Klchtn'd  Va, 
F.  C«  8TI’ UTV.V  V  NT.  Proprietor.  Hartford, Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R,  AUeu  a  Co. 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day. 
with  One  Saw  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


$200. 


Hlustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

John  anil  Water  Sis.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Horse  Remedies 

Are  those  made  by 


TRADE  BARK. 


The  Ellis  Spavin  Eure  Co., 


—Every  owner  of  one  or  more  horses  can  sivea 
largo  amount  of  time  and  money  by  having  on  band 
a  good  supply  of  Ellis's  Horse  Remedies,  and  to  sup. 
ph-  a  general  demand  we  would  announce  that  we 
will  send  the  following  by  express  ton  receipt  of  the 
money,  or  C.O  D  and  reiurn  charges): 


*6.50 

J.  H.  Whitson  &  Sou  21th  St.,  N.Y..  says:  "We  have 
used  F.llts’s  Spavin  Cure  in  our  stables  for  two  years 
and  have  tried  It  on  the  following  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess:  Splints.  curbs,  ring  bones,  bunches  on  the  neck, 
swelled  ankles,  also  qulnoy  sore  throat,  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  stable  liniment  It  Is  the  best  artlele  we  have  ever 
used,” 


For  further  particulars,  free  books,  etc.,  write  to 


50  Sudbury  St..  Boston,  Mass.: 

or  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


“A  CLOSE  SHAVE.” 


GE  NUINE  \ 

YANKEE  SOAP 

Jfdnuradurvi  «J 

MANCHESTER  CONN., 

IV I L  L  TA  MS  ,f:  BROTHERS 

CHEMISTS  AND  APOTHECABIB8. 

.  Tn  pr,,  vv^.'Uri.u-.  the  r  stguaiun  will  b«  upon  J 
neb  cakt  ,  J 


(Copy  of  front  Label .  adopted  1S40. 1 

For  forty  years  the  recognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather:  rich,  mild  and  lasting.  No  soap  in  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.S.  Courts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  "Trade  Mark”  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  SOAP 

use  our  "Baubkks'  Bar  Soxr. ''  Sample  mailed  for  Sc. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12c.  Address, 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  «LCO„  Glastonbury, C’onu 


$6.50  for  $5-00* 

«• 

1  Box.  12  Pouuda  Medicated  Food . 

2  Bottles  Spavin  Cure . 

2  Boxes  Large  Condition  Powders . 

2  "  Worm  Powders  . . 

1  Box  Heave  Powder . 

1  *•  Colic  Powder........  . 

1  “  Hoof  Ointment . . . 


$1.01) 
2  00 
1.00 
1.00 

•■*9 

50 

50 


I  L> I.  IS  SPAVIN  CURE  CC 


SILKS  for 'work 


In  Endless  Variety  of  Beautiful  Styles.  Send  six  2e. 
stamps  Tor  samples.  Yale  Silk  Works,  New  Haven, Ct. 


TA'I.OT?  1  .>.*  n  ltd  1  HORSE  POWFFfi. 

— - Ait--  ,-rTf*3.i  jEFih  Runs  Feed  Mills 

^  ^ i  ;  1 1  .1  :j  ^  V  att  e  rs, 

e  H  ijl  and  best.  Dealers 

'■  3  all  kinds-  send  for 

circulars  to  TAYLOR  HORSE  POWER  CO  .  23  S. 
Caual  St  .Chicago. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


In  Chicago,  the  First  National  bank  has 
notified  its  130  clerks  that,  they  must  all  pro¬ 
cure  bonds  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  each,  to 
aggregate  over  $320,000— trying  to  keep  them 

honest . The  United  States  Steamship 

Mail  company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
was  incorporated  Saturday.  The  line  is  to  be 
run  f rom  Boston  and  other  Atlantic  ports  to 
the  Pacific  ports.  John  Roach  and  G.  W. 
and  E.  A.  Qnintard  are  among  the  stockhold¬ 
ers.  ........  The  Union  Pacific  officials  ag¬ 
grieved  at  a  swee  ping  reduction  of  rates  by 
the  railroad  commissioners  of  Kansas,  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  will  cease  to  operate  the 
leased  line  from  Solomon  City  to  Beloit,  thus 
leaving  a  rich  agricultural  section  without 
transportation  facilities,  as  the  construction 
company  owning  the  branch  has  no  rolling- 

stock . Suowto  the  depth  of  from  throe 

to  five  inches  fell  Tuesday  in  the  region  be¬ 
tween  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  and  Evanston, 
Wyoming,  the  greatest  mantle  being  at 
Denver . Judge  Gary  Saturday  de¬ 

cided  that  Chicago  possesses  the  power  to  tax 

dogs  and  distilleries . Western  Union’s 

annual  report  shows  that  it  owns  $10,000,000 
worth  of  telephone  stock.  The  company  has 
nearly  half  a  million  miles  of  wire.  It  hand¬ 
led  over  40,000,000  messages  last  year.  For 
this  service  it  received  nearly  $20,000,000, 
about  $3,000,000  of  which  were  profits.  In  the 
election  of  Directors,  John  Hay  and  Frank 
Work  took  the  places  of  E.  D.  Worcester  and 

Z.  G.  Simmons . At  length  the  business 

of  the  country,  as  reflected  in  the  clearings, 
shows  a  genuine  improvement,  the  large  sum 
of  $1,107,071,622  being  given  as  last  week’s 
total  for  the  country.  Not  many  weeks  ago 

the  total  was  $400,000,000  lass.  - . The  Bank 

of  Nevada,  at  Sau  Francisco,  made  $750, 000 
net  profit  last  \  ear.  It  is  owned  by  J.  C.  and 
J.  L.  Flood,  Fair,  Mackey,  and  Brander,. .. . , 
The  distillers  will  try  during  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  to  get  the  bonded  period  on 
all  goods  in  bond  the  1st  of  September  ex¬ 
tended  for  two  years.  The  quantity  is  1,500, 
000  barrels. ......  Work  has  at  last  been  be¬ 
gun  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. . . . A  terrific 

cyclone  struck  the  little  town  of  Arcadia, 
Trempcleau  County,  Wis.,  Monday  night  do¬ 
ing  much  damage  to  property  and  injuring 
several  people  there  and  in  the  county  adjoin¬ 
ing . The  total  earnings  of  the  great 

Brooklyn  and  New  York  bridge  for  the  first 
10  weeks  since  its  opening  were  $69,063.  De¬ 
ducting  expenses,  the  net  earnings  were 
only  $17,744.92.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $50,000 
a  year.  But  the  interest  on  the  bridge  bonds 
is  $750,000  a  year.  The  bridge  has  settled 
four  feet  sinee  it  was  opened . Statis¬ 

tician  Dodge  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
calculates  that  5,000.000  sheep  are  destroyed 
annually  by  disease  and  dogs,  mostly  the  lat¬ 
ter.  This  is  one-eight  of  the  sheep  in  the 
country  and  is  a  big  rate  of  interest  to  pay  on 
the  dog  monopoly........The  Marquis  of 

Lome  and  Louise  left  Ottawa  for  England  on 
the  15th  inst,. . The  total  number  of  im¬ 

migrants  into  the  United  States  in  September 
was  45,719,  against  49,935  in  September,  1882; 
for  the  three  months  to  September  30,  130,827, 
against  158,021  in  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  1882.  The  greatest  falling  off  was 
in  immigrants  from  Germany,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  from  England,  Ireland  and  Wales  shows  a 
slight  increase  as  compared  with  September, 

1882 . The  steamer  which  sailed  from  San 

Francisco,  Thursday  week  for  Hong  Kong, 
carried  away  nearly  1,200  Chinamen,  the 
largest  number  ever  sajliug  from  that  port. 
Of  these  over  900  were  provided  with  return 
certificates.  Every  one  of  the  1,200  carried  off 

with  him  from  $500  to  $1,000 . On 

Thursday  the  House  of  the  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  Legislature  passed  the  bill  granting 

women  the  right  to  vote . The  trustees  of 

the  Garfield  National  Monument  Association 
invites  competition  for  designs  for  the  monu¬ 
ment . J.  W,  Mackey  and  James  Gordon 

Bennett  signed  a  contract  at  Paris  September 
28  with  Siemens  Bros,  for  two  transatlantic 
cables,  which  are  being  made  near  London. 
The  first  cable  will  bo  open  to  the  public  about 
June  1  and  the  second  one  a  few  weeks  later. 
This  is  an  anti-monopoly  move,  and  a  promise 
is  made  that  these  cables  will  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  permitted  to  form  a  part  of 
the  present  cable  monopoly . The  Demo¬ 

crats  concede  Gov.  Sherman’s  re-election  iu 
Iowa  by  20,000  majority.  A  Des  Moines 
special  says  his  majority  will  reach  30,000. 
His  plurality  will  not  be  less  than  12.000.  The 
lower  House  is  close.  The  Republicans  now 
have  54  and  the  opposition  41.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  the  Republicans  will  get  three.  The 
Senate  now  stands:  Republicans,  37;  opposi¬ 


tion,  eight;  in  doubt,  five.  Judge  Cook  is 
elected  in  the  sixth  district  by  a  small 

majority. . . . . The  United  States  Supreme 

Court  has  rendered  a  decision  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Law,  which  prohibited  any  distinction 
in  public  conveyances,  hotels,  etc.,  on  account 
of  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  is 
unconstitutional.  There  were  five  cases  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  and  all  the  Judges,  except 
Judge  Harlan,  agreed  that  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  authority  to  pass  the  law  under 
the  13th  or  14th  amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  States  alone  have  the  power  to  pass 
such  laws.  Much  excitement  among  leading 
colored  men ........  The  President  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  sentence  of  dismissal  in  the  case  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Guido  Ilges.  18th  infantry,  tried  by 
court  martial  on  a  charge  o t  having  duplicated 
his  nav  accouuts.  The  President  has  also  ap- 
p  ov.  he  sentence  of  dismissal  in  the  case  of 
Cap..  .vard  B.  Hubbard  of  the  quarter¬ 
master's  department  tried  on  a  charge  of 
drunkenness.  He  disapproved  the  sentence  of 
dismissal  in  tne  case  of  First  Lieutenant  Jamas 
E.  Simpson,  3d  cavalry,  who  was  tried  ou  a 
chai'ge  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
gentleman  in  having  married  a  woman  who 

had  been  his  mistress . Returns  from  05 

counties  in  Ohio  give  Foraker  220,986  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  458,146,  Hoadly  228,386,  Schu¬ 
macher  5,659  and  Jenkins  1,864,  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  stand,  Senate  22  Democrats  aud  11 
Republicans,  the  House  63  Democrats  aud  42 
Republicans,  being  a  majority  of  32  on  joint 
ballot.  The  license  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  did  not  get  over  100,000  votes.  The 
prohibitory  amendment  received  321,000  votes, 
but  falls  short  of  the  required  majority  by 
over  30,000 ........  Pension  Commissioner 

Dudley  reports  148,000  applications  on  tile  for 
arrears  of  pensions  and  100,000  for  current 
pensions.  Under  the  present  system  of  ex¬ 
amination  the  average  amount  paid  claimants 
for  arrears  has  declined  from  $1,900  to  $1,400 

. Postage  reduction  is  catching,  and 

Canada  will  probably  come  down  to  two  cents 
this  next  session  of  Parliament.  The  post- 
office  has  a  large  sin-plus . The  total  in¬ 

debtedness  of  the  several  subsidized  Pacific 
Railroads  to  the  United  States  on  June  30, 
1883,  was  us  follows:  Union  Pacific,  in- .-luding 
Kansas  Pacific,  $64,626,675;  Central  Pacific, 
including  Western  Pacific,  $52,976,434;  Sioux 
City  Pacific,  $3,092,617 ;  Central  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  $3,149,808;  total,  1123,845,605. 
Total  credit  ou  accouut  of  transportation  ser¬ 
vices  performed  and  money  paid  into  the 
Treasury  as  follows:  Union  Pacific,  $13,535,- 
040;  Central  Pacific,  $7,668,813;  Sioux  City 
and  Pacific,  $21,355;  Central  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  $159,084;  total,  $21,469,292. 
The  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  due  until  maturity  of  the  principal  in 
1895,  is  $99,102,376,342.  The  reports  show  that 
the  Central  Pacific  has  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund  $2,404,015,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  $1,622,697.  The  Northern  Paci¬ 
fic  Company  has  acquired  by  United  States 
patent  740,063  acres  of  land,  by  certificates  by 
the  United  States  land  officer  not  patented 
6,583,085,  earned  but  not  certified  25,000,000 
making  the  total  land  grant  earned  by  the 
company  to  June  30,  18S3,  31,323,098  acres, 
company  had  disposed  of  4,539,743  acres  to 
June  .10,  1883,  for  $15,593,156. 

- »♦« - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  20,  1883. 

A  pipe  used  to  conduct  ammoniacal  gas  in 
Moerlin’s  brewery  at  Cincinnati,  burst  where 
it  passed  through  a  stable,  where  it  liberated 
the  gas,  and  23  horses  were  killed  thereby  iu  a 

few  minutes . .Commodoro  Kettson,  of 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  bought,  for  $36,000,  the 
horse  Johnson,  that  paced  a  mile  in  2.10.  He 
already  owned  the  next  fastest  pacer,  Little 

Brown  Jug,  with  a  record  of  2,11% . A 

Minnesota  dispatch  alleges  that  the  Manitoba 
wheat  crop  is  a  failure,  because  the  wheat 

was  frozen  in  the  milk . ..Cape  Cod  will 

raise  about  30,000  barrels  of  cranberries  this 

year . The  crop  report  published  by  the 

Michigan  Secretary  of  State  for  the  seasou 
ended  October  1,  says  the  total  wheat  crop  of 

the  State  will  be  23,147,135  bushels . The 

Harlem  Railroad  leading^into  this  city  is 
about  to  reduce  the  freight  on  milk  from  45 
cents  to  20  cents  per  con.  Within  the  last  five 
years  the  transportation  of  milk  on  the  road, 
has  fallen  off  more  than  one-half  on  account 

of  the  excessive  charges . The  Kentucky 

Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association  lias  deter¬ 
mined  to  duplicate  all  the  premiums  which 
may  be  won  at  the  Chicago  Fat-Stock  Show 
by  Short-horn  cattle  shown  by  Kentucky 
breeders . A  few  weeks  ago  a  large  con¬ 

signment  of  frozen  mutton  was  received  at 
Manchester,  England,  in  fresh,  wholesome 
condition.  The  sailing  vessel  which  brought 
this  consignment  from  South  America  had  in 

her  cargo  17,165  carcasses  of  mutton . 

Application  has  been  made  for  space  in  the 


Exposition  Building  in  Chicago  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  70  imported  Hereford,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  and  Galloway  cattle,  owned  by  the 
Hon.  M,  H.  Cochran,  of  Canada . Bel¬ 

gium  raises  annually  over  5,000,000  ducks 

which  are  sold  at  $1  per  pair . The  grape 

crop  of  Rhode  Island  was  so  plentiful  this 
year  that  Concords  have  sold  as  low  as  two 
cents  per  pound.  The  potato  crop  of  the 
State  is  also  said  to  be  the  best  for  years — 

_ Mr.  Jones,  of  Ontario,  Cauada,  is  the 

owner  of  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  bee- 
farm  in  the  world.  As  this  has  been  a  good 
lioney  year  in  that  country,  he  expects  to  take 
not  less  than  70,000  pounds  of  honey,  the  net 
value  of  which  will  reach  nearly  810,000.... 
— Kane  County,  Illiuois,  last  year  marketed 
816,822  pounds  of  butter,  676,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  10,053,565  gallons  of  milk,  and  nearly 
a  million  gallons  of  cream. 

■M  » 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  20,  1883. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Mexican  Government 
has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  with 
Americans  and  Germans.  The  bonds  are  to 
be  taken  at  85  cents  on  the  dollar  bearing  9 

per  cent,  interest. . A  Roman  duke  writes 

to  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Naples  that  60,000 
men  in  Italy  are  ready  to  strike  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.... 
....  Recruits  from  upper  Egypt,  for  the  Sou¬ 
dan  army  are  brought  to  Cairo  in  batches 
of  20  or  30  chained  togethor  by  their  necks. 
Many,  including  gray-headed  men,  are 
handcuffed  to  huge  blocks  of  wood.  They 
are  followed  to  the  station  by  crowds  of 
women  and  ehildreu,  raising  loud  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Poor  stuff  this,  to  fight  the  False 

Prophet . France  aud  China  are  likely 

to  come  to  satisfactory  terms  with  regard  to 

Tonquin . It  is  reported  that  the  King 

of  Annam  is  preparing  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Paris  with  presents  for  President,  Grevy 
aud  the  French  Minister. . A  new  Minis¬ 

try  has  been  sworn  in  at  Madrid,  and  the 
Alfonso  “incident” is  supposed  to  be  settled. 

.  Croatia,  which  has  been  in  a  ferment 

because  Hungary  insisted  that  the  inscriptions 
ou  the  public  offices  should  be  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  language,  has  won  its  point.  The 
Lower  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  has 
ordered  that  the  escutcheons  on  the  public 
offices  in  the  disturbed  province  shall  bear 
only  the  Slavonic  inscriptions  to  which  the 

Creations  have  been  accustomed . .  .Gen. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  English  commander  of 
the  Khedive's  troops,  says  that,  he  can  main¬ 
tain  order  in  Egypt  with  native  troops.  This 
statement  has  determined  the  Gladstone  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  withdraw  the  English  troops. 


The  Butterworth  Thresher  now  everywhere 
recognized  as  the  best  in  use,  was  exhibited  in 
operation  at  the  Mt.  Holly  Fair.  This  afforded 
a  fine  opportunity  to  examine  its  many  points 
of  excellence,  which  have  placed  it  so  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  others.  Address,  New  Jersey  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. — Adv. 


Does  your  heart  ever  seem  to  stop  and  you 
feel  a  death-like  sensation,  do  you  have  sharp 
pains  in  region  of  j  our  heart — you  have  heart 
Disease.  Ti-y  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator. 
$1  per  bottle. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  October  20th,  1883. 

The  x-eport  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  proba¬ 
ble  outcome  of  the  crops  at  the  end  of  October 
shows  the  following  points: 

Corn, — The  reports  with  regard  to  this 
cereal  fully  sustain  the  telegraphic  summary 
of  Sept.  10  as  to  the  injuries  by  the  frosts  of 
the  8th,  9th,  and  10tb.  There  were  light 
frosts  later,  the  most  uoticcablo  being  that 
of  the  16th  iu  the  Northwest.  State  avorages 
of  condition  show  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
which  was  greatest  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio  and  New  York.  There  was  also  severe 
loss  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  some  dam¬ 
age  in  the  elevated  portions  of  Pennsylvania 
aud  West  Virginia,  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  aud  in  the  east  advanced 
fields  of  Iowa,  but  scarcely  any  in  Nebraska, 
and  none  in  Kansas  is  reported.  Except  a 
few  places  in  Northern  Kentucky  and  Mis¬ 
souri  there  is  no  mention  of  frost  in  any 
States  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  reduction  of  the  State  average  is : 
Michigan,  from  60  to  45;  Wisconsin,  from  70 
to  50;  Ohio,  from  82  to  63;  New  York,  from 
77  to  57.  The  reduction  is  seven  points  in 
Illinois  and  five  in  Indiana.  The  high  Sep¬ 
tember  figures  have  been  materially  reduced 
by  the  frosts.  The  loss  of  condition  from 
drought  has  been  more  apparent, causing  slight 
reductions  iu  the  September  estimates  of 


many  Southern  States.  The  general  average 
condition  is  78,  six  points  less  than  Sept.  1. — 
four  from  frosts  in  the  North  and  two  from 
drought  ou  the  Atluutic.  seaboard  and  south 
of  the  frosted  areas.  It  is  five  points  below 
the  October  average  of  82,  while  there  is  4 
per  cent,  increase  in  area,  It  is  twenty- one 
points  lower  than  the  October  average  of 
the  Census  crop.  The  product  of  the  year 
will  be  close  to  1,600,000,000  bushels,  with 
more  soft  com  than  last  year,  mostly  in  the 
regions  that  consume  their  entire  crop. 

Wheat. — The  returns  of  the  yield  of  wheat 
per  ao*e  indicate  a  production  ofjaboufc  two- 
and-a-fourth  bushels  per  acre  less  than  the 
crop  of  last  year.  It  is  but  nine-aud-a  half 
bushels  per  acre  iu  Ohio.  10  in  Illinois,  and 
but  a  fraction  above  10  in  Indiana.  It  is 
above  12  iu  Michigan,  and  13  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  aud  California,  The  Missouri  average 
is  12  bushels;  Dakota  and  Nebraska  exceed 
16,  and  Kansas  averages  about  17,  These 
averages  in  the  several  States  are  based  on 
systematically-recorded  results  of  thrashing. 
While  a  revision  of  the  records  of  the  season 
may  cause  slight  local  changes,  it  is  certain 
the  final  average  yield  will  not.  differ  much 
from  1 1  3-10  bushels  per  aero.  The  aggregate 
will  exceed  400,000,000  bushels,  and  may  reach 
420,000,000.  The  quality  is  not  up  to  the 
average  yield. 

Oats. — Oats  are  a  full  average  of  a  series 
of  years,  or  about  28  bushels  for  the  whole 
country.  The  range  of  State  averages  iu  the 
West  is  from  30  in  Missouri  to  41  in  Kansas, 
about  33  iu  the  Ohio  Valley,  aud  36  in  the 
Northwest.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  hnvo  the 
largest  yields.  The  crop  will  aggregate 
about  500,000,000  bushels,  aud  the  quality  is 
high,  averaging  98,  100  being  the  standard. 

Barley. — The  barley  crop  average  is  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  last  year,  approximating  50,000,000 
bushels.  California,  New  York,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  aud  Iowa  contribute  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  product. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  crop  is  in  better 
condition  than  any  year  since  1875.  The 
average  is  93,  while  the  October  averages  of 
1882  and  1878  were  each  90.  The  prospect  is 
favorable  for  a  crop  above  the  medium. 

Tobacco. — The  tobacco  crop  will  be  below 
the  average.  The  average  condition  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  77 ;  Virginia,  64.  The  Maryland  crop 
will  be  good.  The  averages  of  the  seed-leaf 
States  are  low-.  The  general  average  condi¬ 
tion  is  82. 

The  cotton  returns  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
crop  the  1st  of  October  was  worse  than  the 
1st  of  September.  The  continuance  of  the 
drought  at  many  points,  the  ravages  of  worms 
in  regions  most  infested,  aud  the  more  visible 
results  of  previous  injuries  have  reduced  the 
general  average  condition  from  74  to  68.  In 
October  last  year  SS  foreshadowed  a  crop  of 
seven  millions;  iu  October,  1881,  the  average 
was  66  aud  the  crop  was  loss  than  five-and-a- 
half  million  bales.  Indications  point  to  a  crop 
a  little  larger  than  that  of  1881,  hut.  falling 
short  of  the  last,  crop  by  more  than  a  million 
bales.  The  averages  of  condition  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Virginia,  67;  North  Carolina,  69;  South 
Carolina,  67;  Georgia,  66;  Florida,  82;  Ala¬ 
bama,  07;  Mississippi, 67;  Louisiana, 67;  Texas, 
65;  Arkansas,  71;  Tennessee,  75. 

Foreign  markets  for  wheat,  especially  those 
of  Paris  and  Marseilles,  have  shown  no  im¬ 
provement  during  the  week.  Before  there  is 
a  sensible  rise  iu  price,  it.  seems  probable  that 
the  people  must  eat  their  way  well  into  the 
superabundance  Of  grain  piled  up  before  them. 
The  record  of  the  importation  of  wheat  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  thu  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  show  an  enormous 
increase  over  the  imports  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  and  the  year  before  from 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Turkey,  Walluchia, 
Modavia,  Roumania,  Chili,  and  British  India, 
and  while  our  exports  to  England  have  de¬ 
clined  very  heavily  from  the  Atlantic  ports, 
those  from  the  Pacific  ports  show  almost  a 
proportionate  increase. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Oet.  20,  is>8. 

Beans  and  Peas.—  Beans— marrow,  prime,  R.1.50 
(b.3.55:  Beans,  medium,  prime,  $8.I0(«.'3.15;  do.  pea. 
#:i  1003.16:  do.  foreign,  mediums,  new,  g2.5O.H2.70: 
do.  do.  old.  $2.25(<i2.26;  Peas,  green,  1S52,  prime,  si. 35 
@1.5U. 

Eons.  Demand  Is  slow.  Choice  fresh  Michigan 
show  20c,  about  the  top  on  Western. 

state  and  Pennsylvania,  In  bhls.  per  do*.  27®27«c 
Western,  choice,  i5Wu.2fiu:  do.  fair  to  pood,  2l®25e 
Canadian,  aii.v&lic;  limed  State,  2S(a>28k.c;  do.  Wes¬ 
tern,  22(0,230. 

Butter. —  Western  packed  stock  is  slow  and  does 
not  show  much  strength.  Iowa  creameries  of  lino 
prude  can  be  ronehed  «t  2fk2)27o,  but  no  one  seems  to 
want  them.  In  one  or  two  sections  of  this  State 
dairymen  are  commencing  to  feel  slightly  anxious 
about  the  sale  of  their  stock. 

Creamery,  fancy,  2b(<t2tic;  do.  choice,  20® 27c:  do 
prune,  2t@25c;  do.  fair  to  good,  21  <3 28c:  do.  ordinary 
18@2Uc;  June  Creamery,  choice,  23<a)24o,  do.  do.  fair 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORRER 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MIL! 

IBS, ITS.  tte-a-ths  iTcrf-crstE. 


o  good.  I9(.t23c>;  State  dairies  entire,  (lno,  S-Wile;  (lo. 
do.  fair  to  good,  30(58 22c:  State  dntnc*  of  firkins  22t@ 
23c:  (lo  do.  fair,  206i2Ic:  State  half-firkin  tabs  beat, 
25®26c:  do.  do.  One,  22WWf:  do.  good,  30(32 U':  do. 
fair.  lit* 19c;  State  welsh  mbs,  choice,  3 lr<< 25c:  do. 
good  to  prime,  210330*  do.  full'  to  good,  l<Ki*3Jc:  Wes¬ 
tern  Imitation  creamory.  choice,  2t(<t22c:  W  estern  do. 
good  to  prime,  IK(930c:  do,  ordinary  to  fair.  140150: 
Western  dairy,  beat.  18®20c. ;  do.  good  I6tsn8c.j  do. 
ordinary,  12  * Me;  Western  factory,  cholee  Juue,  14(3 
1  Sc:  do.  best  current  make,  13®,  14c;  ilo.  fair  to  good, 
11(3 12c;  do.  ordinary,  10c. 

Poultry  ai«t>  Game.— Live  Poultry.— Chickens  and 
fowls  continue  plenty,  with  demand  light  and  mar¬ 
ket  dull  nil  around. 

Spring  chickens,  near  by,  *i  lb.,  13c:  do,  Southern 
and  Western,  94SuOe:  fowls.  P-i.  amt  Jersey,  Vic:  do. 
State  12c;  do.  Western,  11(&12e;  do.  Southern.  11 
(312c :  roosters,  mixed,  old  nnd  young,  7('.i;8e:  turkeys, 
Jersey  and  Pa.,  18®13c*  do, Western,  '2®  13c;  ducks. 
Western,  v  pair,  so.jiinc;  do.  Southern.  F  pair,  .vj 
(360c.  geese.  Southern  't>  pair.  St. .(1.12(4;  do.  Wes- 
tern,  per  pair.  $1.37®  I. (13. 

Duessko  Pm-i  TBV— Turkeys,  prime.  Spring.  12:31  lc: 
do.  prime,  old,  1 1.3 13c:  do.  Springs,  Philadelphia, 
large,  19c;  no.  do.  small.  17'  tlSc:  dv  State  and  Wes 
tern  dry.pleked  P  Ik,  1 1'idlc  do.  do.  scalded.  180 
15c*  fowls.  Philadelphia,  drv-p!efced,  prime,  I6@17c; 
do..  State  and  Western,  dry-picked,  lk'ijlre:  do.  do. 
scalded.  13. r. tic:  do.  altd  chickens, fair  to  good,  hlco 
12c:  duck  Philadelphia,  Spring,  Ue-tilc;  do.Slate  and 
Western,  Spring,  1.3<B17c:  ilo.  young  and  old  mixed, 
13014c, 

Game.— (/rouse,  prime  V  pair,  750$1;  partridge 
do.  per  pair  7isi85oj  grouse  and  partridges,  soft  per 

fialr  21  .i 50ci  woodcock  per  pair  .30  (jllOcj  tame  squaos, 
Ighl.  *  dozen.  S3- do,,  dark,  per  do*.,  $2.32.25’  tame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  233 I  k!.:  Knglish  snipe,  fr<  sh 
kllle  1  7<  doz.,  $131  25:  venison  saddles  >(  tb,  ir>c;  wild 
ducks,  mallard,  per  pair, -I0i«50c?  do.  teal  and  wood 
duck,  per  pair  103;, Oe. 

Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  continue  In  liberal  sup¬ 
ply.  slow  and  the  tone  weak  and  irregular.  Sweets 
about  steady  for  primp.  Onions  tu  fair  requests  If 
prime  and  held  steadily.  Cauliflowers  continue  poor 
and  moat  lots  selling  at  $1(31.50  i.er  bbl.  Squash  a 
little  firmer.  Turnips  quiet. 

Cabbage.  r.  per  100,  $l(3Tj  cauliflower.  V  bbl. 
1.00® $2. 00;  potatoes.  L.  1.  >'  bbl.  $101  50j  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Va.  P  bid.  $2.23'  Turnips,  Ku-sla.  V  bbl. 
Sl(3$l.fiil;  onions,  white.  V  bbl.  $1,25(32.2,3:  do.  yellow, 
I*  bbl.  $1.25®  1.37;  do.  red  Chester,  $101  25. 

Hay  and  Smw.-So,  I,  per  100  lbs,  900  IfO;  do.  2,  75 
fflSOc:  do,  3,  1*33  700}  shipping,  *5e:  clover.  9)<3.5'c. 
do.  mixed.  CnstfDc:  Straw,  No.  1,  50055c;  do.  2, 40c. 
do.  oat  illi.VV/e. 

Dried  Fruits  —Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
7<®8(6e.;  do, fine  tooholce.  944  <i  -i*”  do-fancy.'itj's URye; 
Western  ordinary,  (coarse  cut.  etc . )  SWafife  do  fair 
to  good,  iwc-atstc:  do.  choice  ots,  iLWisi^e;  State 
sliced,  sb,  isaip;  do.  quarters,  7'iSc:  apples,  evauora 
ted,  lfiat3e;  do.  choice  ring  cut,  14(3 lac.:  do.  fancy 
selectlons,  I3(£e;  peaches.  Carolina,  good  to  fancy, 
10315c  U’>.  Georgia.  peeled,  I  kalSc:  evaporated 
peaches,  pcclcil  2603  ic;  do.  do.  unpeeled,  13315c-  ■> n - 
peeled  poaches,  halves.  f.  irU^e-  du.do.  quarters,  Ba 
6 '■4c:  plums,  Southern,  13(4  ■>  13c:  do.  State,  cherries, 
KH^ai blackberries,  ittyatlOc;  raspberries,  27® 
27(4m  huckleberries,  11114311140. 

Fresh  Fruits. — Apples  are  (lrm  for  prime  lots.  A 
cargo  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  sold  nt  $4  for  bell  (low. 
ers,  Star  pippins  and  Porters;?!®  4.5d  for  Gravensteln, 
and  fancy  Alexanders  a  shade  higher.  Pears  arc  in 
fair  request  and  firm.  Plums  pretty*  nearly  done. 
Grapes  firm  for  choice,  Qulnees  a  little  slow.  Cran¬ 
berries  quiet,  but  hehl  ’about  steady.  Hickory  nuts 
very  slow  and  prices  Irregular.  Chestnuts  nrrlvlug 
freely  and  prices  tending  downward. 

Apples,  Western  N  V  ,  mixed  lots.  9  bbl.  $3(33  25; 
do.  Baldwin's  per  bbl.  $3.2V.<:t,5C;  do.  Greenings. 
V  bbl.  $I2"> .63.71;  do.  inferior,  v  bbl.  $1,3502.001 
pears,  seckle.  up  river.  »>  bbl.  $609;  do,  do  Rcnrre 
d’  Anjou  F  bbl.  $B®7;  do.  common,  a  bbl.  $U.30Bt3; 
plums,  damsons  7'  crate,  75c(a$l:  grapes.  Western 
N.  Y.,  Delawares,  per  It.,  339c;  do.  up  river.  Con¬ 
cords,  V  m  l.i  lc.  d"  Concord  Western  \  \  lO-lh 
basket.  1-b ic :  do  Catawba,  do.  V  lb,  s<,u9c;  peaches, 
choice,  per  basket,  7150.441.00:  do.  plain  per  basket, 
40® Bdc:  p  aimits,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  >  tb. 12,112140: 
do.  do.,  farmers’  lii(4<«l1o:  pecans,  per  ft  SWiBLje; 
lilckorv  nuts  p  bash.  75001.12;  chestnuts  V  bush.. 


7.60c.;  December  7.57(37.500;  year.  7,55®7.69o.- Janu 
ary,  7.6007.62c.:  February,  1  60c.;  March  quoted  7. .50 
7.80c.;  city  steam.  7.5507,600:  No.  2  city  7.25c.;  refine .1 
has  a  lighter  Inquiry;  Continent  quot  'd  8c.  October: 
November.  7.95c;  South  American.  3.50c. 

Cheese,— Slate  factory,  fancy  selects.  11340120. 
do.  average  fancy,  11  Vi(S<iI44c’  do.  prime  n®HUc  do, 
do.  Talr  10  good.  hKSd'IAtc;  do.  light  skims,  choice, 
9010c’  do.  HO.  fair  to  good.  538c;  skims,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Siit.'c;.  skims,  ordinary  301c:  Ohio  flats  fancy, 

1 1®l)ViC’do.  do.  good  to  prime;  9  (401044c;  do.  do.  fair, 
809c;  do.  do.  ordinary, 306c 

Cotton. — A  generally  better  tone  pervades  the 
market.  The  cables  report  a  firmer  one  In  Liver¬ 
pool, 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of.Classlfl 
cation, 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Te  tas. 

Florida,  and  Gull 

Ordinary . ^  8  5-16  8  9-16  8  9-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  864  9  9 

flood  ordinary . .  9  9-16  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  15-16  Hi  3  hi  hi  3-16 

Low  Middling .  hi  3-18  Id  7-16  10  7-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  1034  109$  1094 

Middling .  10  9-16  1U  1:1-16  10  13-16 

Good  Middling . inland  11  mb  U  1-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  HI  15-16  !!  8-Jfi  11  3-16 

Middling  Fair .  117-16  1111-16  1111-16 

Fair .  12  3-16  12  7-16  12  7-16 

STAINED 

Good  Ordinary . 7  15-16  |  Low  Middling .  9  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ord....  894  I  Middling . 10  3-16 

Refined  Sugar.— Cut  loaf,  tk,  9(*'c; crushed,  9V6e; 
cubes,  do.  874c:  powdered,  do.  83i.3>9c.  granulated  do. 
85,03  ll-16e:  mould  "A,”  stile:  confectioners’  "A,”  do. 
8  7-i»c;  coffee  "  A,"  standard,  9  3-16@83<e:  cofC- e  off 
“A.”  do.  ; 44V?, 814c:  white  extra  •' C,"  do.  7J$c;  ex 
tra  “  C,”  do.  774®  794c;  “  C,”  do.  694®  7c;  ye  Row,  do 
6V4(s,694c. 


EY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  l 

J  Jlrnrly  r,  Million  to  *elwt  roim,  collected  by 

—  1  ,  * 4  ou.‘  ovd  baverr-  in  tbe  murbetv  of  the  world. 

Press  Goods.  Silks,  Shawls.  Trimming*.  Hosiery, 
Upholstery.  Fancy  Goods,  Ladles’  Presses.  Cloaks, 
U n derive, ir.  Ties.  Laces,  Gents*  KnroUlitng  Goods, 
lnram-%  Hoys’  and  Girls' Pntflls,  A’O.  Snm|.les,  lofoc 
matioo.  nnd  “  CHOPPING  GUIDE  "free  on  application. 

COOPEBA  lOXAKD,  »Ui  A  Market  ftp,  Phllofla. 
4C7*Plcave  aay  *  sue  von  «*',  itir  Adverciaciuent. 


t  Superior  to  any  other 

Adopted  by  U.S.  g-ov- 
eminent  at  torxs  and  dE- * 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading;  railroad  com* 
panics  of  this  and 
other  countrier  lS  1 

Also  the  Celebrated 

IXL  FEED  MILL, 

which  cao  be  run  by  anv  power  an*4  li  cheap,  effectlre  and  durable. 
Will  ^rlnd  any  krad  of  titiall  grain  Into  feed  at  the  rate  •/  6  to  25 
btuhcu  per  hour,  •<  <  onUmr  toqunllty  and  #I*e  of  mill  u»ed  Send 
for  ClUuoen*  ind  f HoiaUkti  Addrea  ^ 

U  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  m. 


Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
states  at  Boston  prices.  Catalogues 
sent  free,  also,  when  desired,  sam- 

?les  of  dress  goods,  silks.  Woolens, 
rom  the  largest  and  finest  stock 
in  the  country 

JORDjlX.  MARSH  <£■  CO.,  1  Boston. 


mere  postal  card  application  will  secure  a 
specimen  eopy  of  “The  Dairy,”  the  ablest  Dairy 
paper  published  In  the  world.  Krtrru  hii-mer 
should  be  a  Subscriber.  $1.30  t  er  year  Address 
The  Dairy  Pub.  CO.,  102  Chambers  St.,  N.  V. 


Grade  Jerseys  Cows  and  Heifers  in 

Calf  to  best  Registered  Bulls.  Sold  only  for 
the  reason  that  the  Farm  is  overstocked.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  particulars, 

GERALD  HOW  ATT,  Sup’t. 
Alma  Farm,  Bolton  Landing, 

Warren  Co.,  New  York. 


Every  Mill 


Reputation  and  Sales,  world  wide. 

’"arranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Free, 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  IlL 


25  of  the  latest  and  most  Popular  Songs 
sent  free  by  mall  for  one  3-cent  stamp 
Address  C.  M.  HANSON  Chicago,  Ill. 


.for  Pumping  nr  for  Power 

HAND  AND  POWER  — 

Corn Shellers  |ADA/?i 

HORSE  POWERS.  fr; 

Feed-Grinders  and2,'4 
Corn  Cultivators,  *— 

Iron  Puinps.tVc. 

2!a:uil!eo  Manuiicturisg  Co.. 

Marseilles,  LaSalle  Co  Ill. 


VfVmCG  MTIN  team  steam  engineering, and  earn 
I  U  U  12  U-  JUXifl  00<  rer  month  teni!  name 

andlOc.inampB  to  F.  Keppy,  EngT  Bridgeport.  Ct. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


ifUJUlL. 


This  wtuer-proot  material  twemblea  fine  leather.is  usod 
i , ,  r  rtxifs.  ontrido  walls  of  build  mgs.  and  ixsidein  place 

of  pl^tcT.  CAtaJogne* HI  U  CAV  9  0.0.°*^/"’ 


THE  PERKINS 
W9ND  MILL 


W.H.FAY&C0.“’ 
PHILIP'S SPIRALCORN  HUSKER 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  llr-q  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
ami  Prices  address, 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  *Sk  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


ear,  large  or  small,  soft 
p^^or  hard.^complctely^of 

horse  power  will  run  it.  R.  H.  ALLF.N  ii'O.,  New 
York  City,  Local  and  Export  Agent'.  For  Circulars, 
etc.,  address  them  or  the  Manufacturers 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  Corn  FirSKER  CO., 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N. 


Victorious  at  all  lairs.  Over  9.0ffi  In 
oettiul  use  in  every  State  and  Terrl- 
tor<  oftheU.S.  It  Isa  section  wheel, 
has  leen  n  ade  by  us  for  hi  years;  in 


all  lhat  time  not  one  has  blown 
--***dt-  down  without  tower  breaking— a 

record  no  other  mill  cun  show.  Wc  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits,  31111s  sent  on  3) 
davs’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  etc-  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia  III. 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
in  the  world. 

Prices  <£*)  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
clroul  are  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
&  RON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


OUR  SW  MILL 

ty  r  \  nj 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

C/Vcoac  Mention  thin  Pilfer.)  ChauiiWirtburjf  Pa* 


Ertel’s  Farmers’ 

Friend  Hay  Press. 

The  Ertel  Hay  Pves- 
sf*.  aro  again  Improved, 
and  excel  all  other*  in  the 
market.  Price  lower 
t In* it  the  lowest.  The 
are  the  only  presses  lolly 
warranted.  Send  for  clr- 
i  eular. 

GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO.. 

Quincy,  Ill. 


GOLD  MEDAn,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


Tobacco— Kentucky  firm:  lugs, 73*9:  leaf  S®12ttc 
Seed louf  steady  and  quiet. 

Wool.— The  tone  on  all  fine  grades  ts  firm  and  the 
Inquiries  have  Improved;  low  wools  Continue  irregu¬ 
lar;  Domestic  fleeces,  toe:  Unwashed  do.  23<d28c:  low 
wushed  35c;  Spring  Texas  2b,27c.  Full  do.  18a>3Uo; 
Scoured  do.  Si  .i  HOc;  Spring  California  2l,.t25c:  scour 
ed  do.  53c  :  Black  Colorado  15V4C;  domestic  noils  SBc; 
Scoured  pulled  36c’  Cape  28c:  Scoured  ti-rritory  65c. 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  ItEsT 


Ensilage  Gutter 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Flour  and  Steal  Flo  hr  —Quota  t  Ions :  S'o.2.  $2.8i)(.i.8,3S; 
superfiuo,  $3.13723,65.  latter  extreme;  common  to  fair 
extra  State,  $3.70 .4 1.20;  good  to  fancy  do..  $  1.20, 1 6.00: 
common  to  good  extra  Western,  $3.?o  ci.i0:  good 
to  choice,  *l.l.7.o‘.23:  common  extra  Ohio.  $3.75.i  t.l5: 
good,  $l,Vi.f5  lifl;  good  to  choice,  $.5.6()i, : 6, SO-  com¬ 
mon  extra  Minn.,  $3.1 1  t4,3ii;  cl  ’ai  I  ri  rv, 

mixture.  $4.73*  *.7v  straight,  $5.50 .(,6.30-  ouomt.  *52*1 
®'-25;  St.  Louis  nOPiinou  to  fair  extra,  $3,7h,-4,W; 
fair  to  good,  $|. ill®. 3. 50-  good  to  verv choice,  ftygi: 
patent  Winter  wlicai  extra,  svm a.r.oi:  dtv  mill  ex¬ 
tra  for  Weal  Tudhw.  *3.11^5.5)-  Snath  Vrniirloa,  $5.55 
®5  6.5*  Southern  Hour— Common  to  good  extra.  $3.‘jo 
645.00-  good  to  choice,  do.  *->.u5.i6.6’i  ,  Rve  dour  - 
Sunertlnn  $3.7:ii»l.ii  i.  Buckwheat  tlour  ‘lllng  at 
$1.  <5 .41  10.  maluly  $  ;.U,v.4t.i«i  Corn  mcaldull;  Yellow 
Western.  $3643  ;p;  Brandywine,  $8.35  j,  ,4j 

prices  or  GitAtx— Whk  at — Uugruileil  Winter  red  at 
89c®?l  .1  ?‘^j;  No.  t  red.9C|c:  No.  3  red.  Slop,  ul.QlM 
in  elevator;  steamer  No.  2  red,  1  08  dcllverod:  No  2 
red,  $1  hXI.lt  in  elevator.  tl.O0t4VCl.12Q  delivered: 
ungraded  white,  SScop A l . 08;  No.  j  re,|,  seller  Octo¬ 
ber,  $l.l>U6  4(1.08;  do.  November.  tl  O+A  ml.dlU;  <lo 

1  ■■  1  I  -  1  .  I  I  .  .  - 

February.  $1.15'<;,|,1G-  do.  April.  tufeuiQ;  do. 
May,  SJ  Tl.  Uric— Poor  Ungraded  \\’e»tern  at  irje  ,lo- 
llvored;  No.  2  at  tile.  In  elevator;  Western  at. (Be.  cle- 

Uvorou’  State,  ;2e.  it\iu.Kv-si\  rowed  suite  at  about 
Stic.;  No.  1  Canada  nf-3*e.;  ungrud>>d  Canada  at  880, 
Barlicv  Uatt  Two  rowed  State,  t0<#82Uc* 
s  x-rowed  do.  ic;  Canada,  s,^93e,  Corn  - 

Ungrailed  tutxod  ai  liV.eVsc;  No,  .8,  53L>(}0 

5614c:  No.  2,  >,c  In  elevator  7B4'6i58  afloat:  No.  2 
white,  37C.  m  elovator;  53U  delivered;  No.  2  mixed 
seller  Ofol.er.  'iolIV;  do.  November,  17U,’.#53tiu:  do. 
December.  dq  Cric-  do.  January,  Oats 

-No.  3  mixed  at  Tie’  No.  2,  ll  No.  1  quoted 

S4Be;  No.  3  White  S«c;  No.  2.  37'4Im/1?V;  No,  l  quoted 
44Uc;  mixed  W  estern,  3t,..  .civ.  white  do.  r.r,.„|>e; 
white  state,  SHik  I II40.  No.  2  iiityed,  seller  October, 
SSfRc;  (lo  Novemtn-r,  3134  rSl-Re:  do.  Deeembcr,  35W 
(<43j's(J*dO.  January,  3M*(.<i37c.;  do.  May)3T,t:t'.a4e 


New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  20, 1SS3. 
Beeves.— Total  for  six  (lays.  13  192  head,  again st 
14,165  head  tor  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Kentucky  steers,  (extral  1.557  lb  at  I2q,e.  56  tb;  do. 
1,330  Ik  nt  lie.  live  weight;  Ohio  steers.  1,4.30  lb  at  1214c. 
57  Th;  do.  1,1.82  tb  at  11640.  56  tb;  do.  1,330  Ik  at  1194c:  do. 
1,12-56  Ik  at  to^te:  do.  1,311  tk  at  hi^c;  mixed  Western 
do.  1,191  lb  at  IDRc  less  $1  per  head;  do.  1,237  tk  at 
10Mc;  Virginia  do.  1,810  tk  at  lie-  do.  1.271  tk  at  Wic 
less  $1  per  head;  do.  1 .25 1  tk  at  lO^c:  do.  1,230  tk  at  hie’ 
Pennsylvania  *t  (w,  1,853  It  at  $6,20;  do.  t.ajl  a  nt  $5..-5; 
do.  1,253  m  at  He.  56  Ik  dOj,168lbat  h.V:  do.1,180  T>  at  9*40. 
Texans,  920  tk  at  Site.  55  tk:  do,  d  at  s^c;  native 
steers,  1,185  Ik  at9}»o.  55  lb  less  $.5;  do,  RH#  n>  at  9LjC; 
do.  1,300  Ik  at  10c:  Illinois  steers,  1,131  r,  at  iu‘4e.  56  tk 
less  $l  per  head;  Colorado  steers,  1.113  tk  nt  !mje.  55  ib; 
do.  1,071  Ik  at  9c:  Indiana  steers,  1,520  tb  at  10i*c,  56  Ik; 
do.  t,  150  lk  at  9R.e. ;.35  tb;  bull,  1,760  Ik  at  4lBc.  live 
welgUt . 


per  aay  at  home.  .Samples  worth  $5  free 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 


a  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  #5,  outfit 
free.  Address  B.  Hai.i.xt  A  Co.,  Portland  "e 


netting  investors  s  per 
-L^OcLllSs  cent.  Prlnrlpul  and  in¬ 
terest  guaranteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of 
$75,000.  Refer  to  any  commercial  agency .  Nend  for 
circulars.  Texas  Loan  Agency,  Cor.-dosua,  Texas. 


The  folioicing  rates  are  im-ariable.  .ill  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements, per  agate  line.... 30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

fromdate  f  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

agate  apace .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv./‘  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cents 


IN  THE  WORLD 


Hogs.  -Total  for  six  day’s  36,362  head  against  87,108 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  The 
feeling  w  as  reported  sternly  to-day  ,  and  dealers  quote 
common  to  prime  live  hogs  at  3>4w5§4e.  Country 
dressed  In  rather  light  supply  and  light  were  a  Shade 
higher.  Hoavy  sold  at6mi61Je,  medium  at  7w)7-Ttie’  and 
light  at  S*j»9e. 


JAMAICA. — Rare  opportunity  for  residence  and 
enterprise  In  the  best  locality  In  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains.- COFFKE  PLANTATIONS  for  SALE,  realizing 
large  per  coinage  on  outlay,  In  the  most  delightful 
climate  In  the  world.  „  ,  „ 

Plantation  no.  1,  area  700  acres;  150  acres  in  coftee 
fields;  splendid  residence,  complete  worts  maehiu- 
erv.  Ac.  PtIcc  £2,>iXi. 

Plantation  No  2,  arru  S0Q  acres-  1U  acres  In  supe¬ 
rior  new  cotTee fleldtqfliu' rcshlences. Nc-  Trice £83)00. 

Plantation  No.  3,  area  1,200  .n’res:  111  acres  In  coffee; 
iineijualled  for  cinchona  cultivation:  wotks,  Ac. 

Plantation  No.  t,  area  80d  acres;  50  acres  tu  coffee 
and  chocolate;  fine  residence,  machinery,  Ac.  Price 
£1 ,800. 

N  B.-Abundant  labor  supply.  .  „ 

For  particulars,  applv  to  George  A\  right,  uosford 
Lodge.  High  Holborn  street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


Calves.  ’Market  extremely  dull  and  Ajo  lower  fi*r 
common  stock  igrassersare  quotable  at  aij.ntc;  Hut- 
termllkers.  at  |A$eO i$ac;  fed  calves  nr  494(aiSl*c,  and 
OommOn  to  prime  veals  at  6$9i^c,  while  a  few  choice 
an. I  extra  are  retailed  at  ti-Tki.tlOC.  Dressed  calves  I11 
rather  light  supply  and  good  stock  a  fraction  higher. 
City  dressed  veals  sold  at  StSUc:  country  dressed  at 
m,i!3(4c;  dressed  graasers and  buttermUk's  at  7i,< 8iye, 
Veals  li’A  tb  at  10c-  do.  I  Ml  Ik  at  B'yc.  mixed  do.  2U6  It. 
at 6c;  buttermilks  292  Ik  at  P4c;  grassers  221  lk  at  4c. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  la: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.0(1 

*  “  Six  mouths . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

Franee .  3.04  1694  fr.) 

Kreneh  Colonies . . .  4.08(29(4  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Siii’ki*  asp  Lambs — Total  for  the  oast  six  davs.  17. 
745  head,  against  41,386  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week  State  sheep  I08  in  at  5c;  Ohio  do.  lv 
Tt.  at  $4,80; do.  82  tk  ui*l  73;  do.  9ltb  at  $tikl.  Jersey 
ewes  til  tk  at  Jo  ;  do.  lanihs,  67  lb  at  1TI4C.  Illinois 
sheep  95  lb  at  4940  Pennsylvania  lambs  ill  tk  at  •,tlc; 
00.  62  tb  at  s'.  8-1  Ohio  sheep  mtUuly  owes,  102  tk  at 
$1.70  Canada  lambs  Stl  lk  at  6)40;  do.  (few  sheep'  92 
tk  $6.iU;  Northern  Canada  lambs  72  lk  at  :4*o;  do.  71  *> 
tt.  at  534c:  do.  61  it.  at  at  S'vri;  State  do.  ur.  m  at  7c. 
Mlchlgau  sheep  71  n>  le.  Western  sheep.  96  lk  at  1 
do.  78  it  at  4^c;  do.  86  lk  at  4j4c;  do.  101  tk  at  4(4e. 


CDiUili  PIIDC  Rend  *i5o  .  Dew  remedy,  not  a 
orflvm  uURc.  Patent  MedleLne.  safe  and  sure. 
Address  L.  C.  SHEPPARD,  Druggist,  Nlcholville,  N.Y , 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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ABOUT  ROSES. 

BY  EMMA  M. 

<~£\>  take  especial  delight  in  Aort¬ 
ic  (P)^  culture,  and  always  turn 
—^Sy~  to  the  floral  department  of 
the  Ritual  with  interest,  and 
C  <Vty  j  watch  carefully  for  the  de. 
c/jSjjft'QU  il  velopment  of  this  taste  for 
^W/^B  |  flowers  in  the  Youth’s  Col- 

v&gssDyW  umns>  Perhaps  some  of  the 
c  readers  of  the  Rukal  would 

,— /£)  JyJj  like  to  hear  of  my  course  re- 
garding the  cultivation  of  the 
C» A  “Queen  of  Flowers;”  for  to 
\\Jp)  k  this  one  plant  the  whole 
C )  vj  &  world  unites  in  paying  hotn- 
G,  age.  To  have  them  grow 
and  bloom  in  perfection  is  to  me  a  constant 
enjoyment. 

And  how  do  I  obtain  this  pleasure  ?  First, 
by  selecting  the  best  roses  from  each  class, 
and  then  placing  each  one  in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  The  soil  must  be  adapted  to  the  variety 
and  the  pruning,  mulching  and  watching  for, 
and  removing  insects  must  be  a  daily  task. 
Select  your  roses  and  upon  their  arrival,  un¬ 
pack  carefully  and  lay  in  a  shallow  basin  of 
water  for  a  few  hours,  with  the  last  layer  of 
paper  or  moss  still  about  the  roots.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  these  plants  have  just  come 
from  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  that  a  sudden 
change  will  be  injurious;  therefore  keep  them 
in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  a  few 
days,  and  use  only  tepid  water.  If  the  tops 
or  branches  are  broken,  trim  olf  neatlv. 

Soil. — Collect  a  quantity  of  sod,  (I  mean 
the  upper  layer  of  soil  just  beneath  the  grass), 
and  putting  it  in  the  sun  or  stove,  dry  it  out 
completely;  then  burn  till  completely  charred, 
chop,  and  sift  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Mix 
this  with  the  same  quantity  of  stiff  common 
soil  such  as  is  found  in  the  corners  of  the  gar¬ 
den  or  some  old  field,  and  add  to  it  one-fourth 
part  old,  well-rotted  cow.  horse,  or  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  after  ha  ving  run  it  through  the  sieve. 
This  soil  is  perfect  for  roses. 

Potting. — If  your  pots  are  new,  soak  them 
overnight  in  a  pail  of  water;  if  old,  scrub 
thoroughly  outside  and  in,  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds,  and  rinse ;  then  put  some  bits  of  broken 
crockery  in  the  bottom  and  fill  in  with  soil  to 
about  one-third  the  depth  of  the  pot.  Next 
take  off  the  cover  from  th«  roots,  and  with  a 
hair-pin  or  piece  of  wire  loosen  the  fibers 
carefully,  and  gently  spread  them  out;  then 
hold  the  plant  firm  in  the  left  hand  and 
sprinkle  the  soil  in  and  over  the  roots,  tapping 
the  side  of  the  pot  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  settle  the  soil  among  the  roots.  When  the 
ball  is  completely  covered,  press  the  earth 
firmly  upon  it  till  the  pot  is  filled  within  one- 
half  inch  of  the  top.  Use  small  pots,  not  over 
four  inches  in  diameter. 

Watering. — As  soon  as  potted,  water  thor¬ 
oughly;  after  they  have  started,  water  when 
there  is  any  appearance  of  dryness. 

Shadi.no. — For  the  first  week  keep  the 
plants  well  shaded,  then  bring  them  out  into 
the  full  sunlight  and  give  as  much  air  and  light 
as  possible.  Sometimes  after  potting,  the 
leaves  will  drop,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  vi¬ 
tality  is  somewhat  impaired.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  perfect  rest,  which  can  be  furnished  by 
trimming  back  closely  and  watering  but  little 
until  a  new  growth  appears.  The  plant  should 
be  kept  in  the  shade.  Hold  the  plant,  sidewise 
over  a  basin  each  day,  and  sprinkle  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  tepid  water,  in  which  soot  has 
bean  boiled.  This  is  invaluable  for  roses. 

Insects. — Should  earth  worms  prove  trou¬ 
blesome,  apply  weak  lime-water.  For 
Aphides  use  weak  tobacco  tea.  A  fumigation 
of  tobacco  applied  wheuever  the  iuseets  are 
troublesome  will  prove  a  perfect  preventive 
Red  Spider  will  never  live  where  there  is 
moisture;  a  daily  sprinkling  will  prevent  its 
appearance.  Good  cultivation,  and  during 
the  blooming  season,  weekty  watering  with 
liquid  manure  and  a  daily  watering  with  soot- 
tea,  wall  keep  all  insects  a  .vay  and  cause  the 
plants  to  bloom  the  entire  year. 

- *-M - 

BEES  AND  BEES.— NO.  2. 

[Continued.] 

History. — The  Jewish  fathers  were  family 
jar  with  the  honey  bee,  as  the  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  them  in  sacred  history  plainly  show. 
The  inspired  writer’s  description  of  Canaan, 
as  being  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
possessed  a  significance  at  that  time,  of  which 
we  can  form  no  adequate  idea.  We  know, 
also,  that  the  old  Grecian  and  Roman  philoso 
phers,  such  as  Aristotle,  Virgil  and  others 
considered  the  subject  worthy  of  years  of 
patient  study  and  investigation. 

In  modern  times  Swamrnerdau,  Huber  and 
a  host  of  others,  have  dona  muth  to  unfold 


many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  bee-hive.  We 
probably  owe  more  to  the  indefatigable  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Huber,  than  to  any  other 
apiarian  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Fran¬ 
cis  Huber  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1750  and 
died  in  1831. 

Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth  says  of  this  truly  re¬ 
markable  man : 

“  Huber,  in  early  manhood,  lost  the  use  of 
his  eyes.  His  opponents  imagine  that  in 
stating  this  fact,  they  have  thrown  merited 
discredit  on  all  his  observations.  But  to  make 
their  case  still  stronger,  they  delight  to  assert 
that  his  servant,  Francis  Burnens,  by  whose 
aid  he  conducted  his  experiments,  w,os  only 
an  ignorant,  peasaut.  Now  this,  so-called, 
ignorant  peasant,  was  a  man  of  strong  intel¬ 
lect,  possessing  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
enthusiasm  so  indispensable  to  a  good  ob¬ 
server.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  self- 
made  man,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be  chief 
magistrate  in  the  village  where  he  resided. 
Huber  has  paid  the  most  admirable  tribute 
to  his  intelligence,  fidelity  and  indomitable 
patience,  energy  and  skill.” 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  a  bettor  specimen  of  the  inductive 
system  of  reasoning,  than  Huber’s  work  upon 
bees,  and  it  might  be  studied  as  a  model  of 
i  the  only  true  way  of  investigating  nature,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  valuable  results.” 

“Huber  was  assisted  in  his  researches,  not 
only  by  Burnens,  but  by  his  own  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  before  the  loss  of  his 
,  sight,  and  who  nobly  persisted  in  marrying 
him,  notwithstanding  his  misfortune,  and  the 
dissuasions  of  her  friends.  They  lived  for 
more  than  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  domestic 
happiness,  and  the  amiable  naturalist,  in  her 
assiduous  attentions,  scarcely  felt  the  loss  of 
his  sight.  ” 

Entomologists  have  classified  bees  in  the 
family  Apidse  (from  Apis,  a  bee),  in  the  or¬ 
der  Hymenoptera  (having  four  membrana¬ 
ceous  wings).  The  principal  part  of  the 
family  is  composed  of  the  social  Apidre*,  their 
type  being  the  Apis  Mellijica,  the  honey¬ 
making, or  in  common  parlance,  the  honey  bee. 
It  has  derived  this  name,  not  from  a  special 
peculiarity  in  its  organization,  but  because 
it  has  been  noted  from  time  immemorial  as 
the  species  which  gathers  nature’s  delicious 
sweets  for  man.  H.  a.  earhart. 

■  ♦  »  « - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — This  is  my  second 
letter  to  the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  I 
planted  the  seeds  you  so  kiutlly  sent.  me.  They 
all  came  up  good, and  are  now  looking  nicely. 
Uncle  gave  me  his  package  of  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  which  the  Rural  sent  him;  they  are  also 
looking  nice.  Dwarf  Sunflowers,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Morning  Glories,  Cocks-combs,  Mignon¬ 
ettes,  Asters,  Globe  Amaranths,  Balsams, 
Coreopses  and  foliage  plants  are  all  doing 
finely.  I  think  they  are  beauties. 

Uncle  planted  his  Shoe-peg  Corn,  Gem 
Squash,  Blush  Potato  and  watermelon  seeds. 
The  squashes  are  growing  and  doing  well. 
Potatoes  ripened  and  gave  a  good  yield.  The 
watermelons  were  killed  by  worms  in  the 
root,  when  the  vines  were  about  a  foot  long. 
But  the  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  the  wonder  of  all. 

It  is  only  in  full  blossom  at  this  date  (Sept, 
3).  It  grew  so  high  that  Uncle  said  he  had  to 
look  twice  to  see  to  the  top,  once  to  see  up  to 
the  ears,  and  again  to  see  to  the  tassel ;  he 
thinks  it  too  late  for  this  locality,  but  he 
thinks  the  Gem  Squash  and  Blush  Potato 
a  success. 

I  am  well  suited  with  life  ou  the  farm,  and 
yet  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
perseverance  to  succeed.  First  we  must  wage 
a  ceaseless  warfare  on  the  potato  bug.  Then 
there  are  two  species  of  squash  bugs  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  the  Cabbage  Butterfly  to  fight 
during  the  season,  and  the  apple  tree  borers, 
which  must  lie  hunted  out  at  least  three  times 
during  the  Summer,  in  order  to  save  our 
beautiful  fruit  trees.  If  some  of  our  kid- 
gloved,  city  dudes,  could  spend  a  few  weeks 
every  Summer  picking  potato  bugs  and  hunt¬ 
ing  worms,  they  would  have  a  more  correct 
idea  of  what  it  costs  to  raise  the  vegetables 
they  eat,  than  what  they  now  have;  they  would 
not  think  that  all  a  farmer  had  to  do  was  to 
gather  his  crops  aud  cart  them  to  market. 

We  are  having  a  good  crop  of  fruit  this 
year.  I  think  it  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the 
trees  laden  with  golden  apples  and  luscious 
pears,  For  Winter  varieties  of  apples  in  this 
place,  we  think  Tompkins  Co.  King,  Wall- 
bridge,  Winter  Strawberry,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Seek-No-Further,  and  a  kind  we 
call  Red  Graft,  are  the  best.  Our  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  pears  we  consider  to  be,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Seek  el,  Duohesse  d’Angouleme  and 
Clapp’s  Favorite. 

I  promised  in  my  other  letter  to  tell  you 
more  about  our  trout  ponds.  Uncle  has  been 
fixing  them  up  this  Summer,  and  now  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  speckled  beauties  as 


they  dart  through  the  water,  or  leap  into  the 
air  in  pursuit  of  food.  So  now  Uncle  Mark, 
if  you  wish  to  take  a  vacation  next  Summer, 
just  come  this  way  and  test  the  quality  of  our 
trout  and  vegetables.  I  am  only  13  years  old. 
but  I  promise  you  l  will  get  up  a  meal  that 
you  can  enjoy  if  you  do  not  lose  your  appetite 
on  the  road,  which  city  editors  are  not  very 
apt  to  do.  Respectfully  yours, 
Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  Julia  a.  pelton. 
[Thauks  for  your  very  kind  invitation.  I 
shall  remember  it,  and  so  you  had  best  be 
prepared  for  a  visit,  from  Uncle  Mark  next 
Summer;  surely  if  he  strays  down  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  will  try  and  get  an  opportunity 
to  test  your  trout  and  vegetables.  Uncle 
Mark.l 

DearUncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins  — 
I  think  I  have  been  silent  long  enough,  and 
so  I  must  write  again  to  fulfil  a  promise  of 
two  letters  a  year.  The  flower  seeds  which 
were  sent  me  are  now  blooming  finely.  I  have 
a  patch  of  the  Blue  Victor  Potato,  which  I 
think  I  planted  too  near  together  as  it  did  not 
yield  very  well.  We  have  a  Colley  pup  which 
is  very  intelligent  and  of  a  determined  nature. 

1  think  I  can  answer  Ursa  Major’s  ques¬ 
tions  in  history.  “What  is  the  Ostend  Mani¬ 
festo?”  The  United  States  has  always  desired 
to  poasess  Cuba,  and  has  attempted  to  buy  it 
several  times,  but  without  success.  In  1854 
the  American  Ministers  to  England,  France 
and  Spain  met  at  Ostend,  Belgium  aud  pub¬ 
lished  a  manifesto  settiug  forth  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  both  the  U.  S.  aud  Spain  which  the 
transfer  of  Cuba  would  afford  ;  but  Euglaud 
and  France  joined  Spain  in  opposing  the  plan, 
aud  after  a  little  temporary  excitement  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?"  The  Ameri¬ 
can  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
position  which  they  have  assumed  and  main¬ 
tained,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  subject  to 
future  colonization  by  auy  foreign  power.” 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  him  or  any  of 
the  other  Cousins  a  few  questions.  Who 
founded  the  Olympian  games?  From  whom 
did  the  Roman  nation  descend?  What  were 
the  Mecklenburg  resolutions?  Who  exclaimed, 
“Don’t  give  up  the  ship”?  Well,  I  guess  that 
is  enough  for  this  time. 

Your  nephew, 

Allen  Co.,  Ind.  Young  Historian. 
Dear  Uncle  Mark: — It  has  been  such  a 
long  time  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  suppose 
you  think  that  1  have  forgotten  I  ever  had 
such  an  uncle;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  you. 

I  received  the  flower  seeds  you  sent  and 
planted  them;  the  flowers  are  blooming 
beautifully  and  the  suuflowers  are  very  nice. 
The  Niagara  Grape  seeds  you  sent  1113-  pa  aie 
growing  nicely,  aud  19  came  up,  and  but  one 
vine  died.  The  rose  bug  was  ver>'  bad  here, 
and  injured  the  grapes  aud  apples  a  great 
deal.  I  send  a  remedy  for  them: — Take  sul¬ 
phur  and  mix  it  with  chips  or  something  that 
will  make  a  smoke,  and  have  it  so  the  smoke 
can  go  up  through  the  vines,  and  tt^  will 
leave  immediately. 

Pa  has  his  apple  trees  planted  facing  the 
northeast,  and  has  111  apple  trees  and  lfi  pear 
trees,  and  has  more  to  set  out  ;  he  does  his 
own  graftiug.  We  have  a  good  man3'  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  FRlawator,  Baldwin  and 
Strawberry  are  the  best  varieties.  The  Fal¬ 
la  water  and  Baldwin  are  Winter  varieties 
aud  the  Strawberry  Apple  is  a  Summer 
apple. 

My  sister  Lena  andT  set  out  13  Whortleberry 
bushes;  tbe3'  are  all  growing  andlooking  well; 
our  strawberry  vines  are  also  looking  well. 

Pa  cut  his  Blush  Potato  into  1<>  pieces  aud 
planted  in  10  hills;  they  are  looking  nicely  and 
are  in  bloom  (July  30).  Uncle  Mark,  I  will 
send  you  some  flower  seeds  this  Autumn. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Julia  Stepp. 

[Thanks.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
them.— Uncle  Mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Two  letters  a  year 
did  you  say?  Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  write 
you  one.  I  received  the  sew  Is  3rou  kiudl3'  sent 
me,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  them.  The 
crops  here  (Aug.  9)  all  look  well,  although  it 
has  been  very  wet  this  Summer;  hay  and 
small  grain  harvested;  corn  is  iu  the  roasting 
ear:  potatoes  very  nice;  buckwheat  in  bloom, 
fruit  scarce  and  not  of  good  quality.  Although 
this  is  called  the  warmest  mouth  of  the  year, 
it  has  so  tar,  been  very  cool  here. 

I  was  Sony  1  did  not  take  part  in  the  last 
discussion,  but  think  1  will  in  this  one  Don’t 
you  think  I  had  letter?  What  has  become 
of  Uncle  Elm  that  he  doesn’t  write  any 
more?  With  good  wishes  for  yourself  and 
all  the  Cousins,  I  remain  your  niece, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  yellow  myrtle. 

[Uncle  Mark  has  lost  track  of  "Uncle  Elm” 
of  late,  but  perhaps  if  he  sees  this,  he  may 
honor  the  Youth’s  Club  with  a  few  lines  from 
his  pen.  Y our  letter  should  have  been  printed 
ere  this,  but  owing  to  the  discussion  it  was 
crowded  out.  Join  iq  the  next  discussion. 
Unol*  Mark.] 
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PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  lending  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Jn  lint  Ill's,  (Sold  nt  n  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsloril  Almanac  aud  Cook  Book 
sent  lrore. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
II.  M.  A NTIION  V.  Ag't  100  and  1U2  ReaUe  St.  fN.V . 


Ashley  Phosphate  Company 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE;  ACID  PHOSPHATE; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROOK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  and  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  an3’  quantities . 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  etc.,  address  the  Company. 


S*Aiinti  at  I 

L  ounq  ai  LasicmsHi.....^ 


rs.  C0HTE(ITSM.«1.  Ill  licip. ..... 10 111.ro  RCADY  GASH 

AT  ONC  E,  than  any  other  method  lu  the  world.  1 
nevorfaUs.  World  liTg  Co.  J£4  Nassau  St. !  Y01'® 


$1400. 56  DAYS 

#  MADE  CLEAR  BY  A  NEW  AGENT 

Selling  our  Cnrlvulled 

STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

DROP  LEAF  A  EXTENSION, 

(Just  Patented.  1 

Al*«  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

Inill.prniahlr  e>  cvrry  funity.  A*cnti 
make  luts  of  money  owing  to  ready  «alr  nt  ntir  gooei,  Send  for 

Illuat rutrtl  t'alutofiir,  of  term*.  Mnta  to  ngent*. 
tell  moil  lull jirovin,  nor  henealr  and  (hr  aucceti  of  Aiconta, 
new  mil  old.  Roxlng,  Freight  Charge*,  and  etrlualve 
Territory  fri-.s.  Adilratt  orarcil  otticr.  Mention  thl«  piper. 

J.  E.  Shepard  ft  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

J70  A  WRKK.SU  a  day  gl  homeeatily  made.  Costly 

/  •"  Outfit  trcfi  Addrrx  I'Mirr  ,v  Oo  AtitnisUi.  Me 

GETj§^TF™  GRIST  MILL 

/TYaf  With  Grinding  yar. a, 

lyJJAjjSbv  -'V—''  Ster.l  t'ot,  (Yuahar,  jtud  HlOVO 

,.for  Meal.  *■  They  take  LESS 
r  I’O'I  ISR,  do  More  Work, 
and  arc  nmrndurabta  than  miy 
...  ~*ZHt  jffgfV  other  mill.  .'-'V-l  /or  Vo.criv.uc 
t  tbr-’f-.  Cutalumit,  AlrO  maa'frs  Ql  the 

KX  Union  Hon*  Power,  with  Level 
Tread.  Thrtahrra  and  flmnrrs, 

~~  •  Fred  f'uWrre.  Cirri, far  Siut,  etc. 

W.  L.  BOYER  A  HILO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Free  to  Every  Farmer 

The  Union  Corn  Husker 

weight  In  gold  to  evert  farmer  or  fhraer'i  boy  and  we  now 
propowt  to  *cn<t  0110  of  thorn  FICKK  to  nnr  one  who 
vv u  11 1 n  It!  Till:*  H inker  coiiMMJ  of  an  andlfll*  bolt  or  band 
entirely  encircling  the  hand,  and  provided  with  a  spring  on  the 
back  v»  keep  it  firmly  on  and  adapt  If  to  any  eliud  hand.  In 
front  in  w  metallic  Mid*  Of  clasp,  provided  with  n  hook) ug* tooth, 
which  catches  the  hit* It  lit  lint  crater  the  car,  inwuuitly  strip* 

plug  If  off  Tbe-w  Huskor*  have  received  Twelve  Diploma*  at  State 
Fairs,  npd  linyo  n<vi*r  falliaj  get  ilm  t|)gbQ*t  i«r*rrt  wherever 
exhibited.  It  i 4  emindtintly  M*ieriinl  that  a  mau  rian  do  twice  aa 
inuoii  work  with  thU  Hunker  aa  without  It.  It  tloca  uut  blister, 
cramp,  or  make  the  hand  sore,  and  n.i  It  can  be  used  with  gloves 
or  riiluvu*,  It  enables  you  to  busk  your  corn  In  the  coldest 
Wf'Hth-  r  withmit  Inoonvanienre.  Every  farmer  and  farmer’s  boy 
ought  to  have  Tits  ITaioW  (.Vita  Huhkrji.  VS  r  will  le!)  Sou  how 
you  emu  secure  iv/rtr  of  eott  /  UV  publish  a  very  valuable  and 
intrrosting  paper  called  Tho  fturul  llomr  Journal,  each 
imue  of  which  U  ft  only  IIUmtraMsd  and  onuutinn  Hghf  large  page*, 
S'i  wilkluH*)  d*'Yotnd  to  AxtIcuIUiih,  Horticulture,  Household 
Hint'.  8 lories  and  Poems,  Ladles'  Fancy  Work,  Health  Hints, 
Reading  for  the  Young,  WH  and  Humor,  the  h‘cw»,  the  exposure 
of  Humbug!,  eta,,  etc.  It  Is  n  paper  for  every  mrmfwr  of  the 
fimllr,  and  will  entertain  an  tl  Imarnot  all-  So  popular  and  uni* 
venal  I  y  liked  U  Twit  Ittrao.  Bossk  Joiikxai.  that  it  already  has 
a  circulation  of  7u,000:  for  next  year,  however,  we  arc  very 
anxious  in  Increase  our  circulation  to  100,000,  and  bvlU?*ing  that 
all  who  in  wo  can  induce  to  cake  the  paper  for  a  abort  time  now 
will  lot  m  well  pleanxl  with  It  that  ihry  will  htrreaM«*t  become 
regular  and  permanent  nubaorilnsrs,  wu  now  make  the  follow  ing 
allili  il  offwti  recriptof  only  K.ltfbt«*«‘tt  Onta 

4n  poi(« M*  sfdwi/i#  ice  will  »en<t  Til*  Kura  I  Home 
•fiiuriiiil  on  trial  for  Three  Mouth*,  and  to  every 

nultAnnhur  trill  u  1*0  Btnd ,  Free  pant-paid,  rtnr  of  the 

I  n  Ion  Corn  lluakcrw.  Tim  Hunker,  which  will  taxi  a  lifetime 
aud  wih  lar  ve.ry  valuable  to  yuu  every  year  In  the  husking 
season,  cost*  younotAlnff,  as  It  I*  given  wee  ax  n  premium  with 
the  mi  per.  K  very  wise  man  and  boy  will  lake  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  It  is  no  humbug  i  If  you  or*  nor  pmr/ocity  and 
cnitreXy  *ntU1t*d  tea  trtll  ehrtrfully  r*tum  your  money.  Five 
subscription*'  ami  five  Husker*  will  be  scot  for  72  cents;  therefore 
by  galling  four  afyour  friends  to  send  with  you,  you  will  secure 
\v»ur  own  free.  \*  to  our  reliability,  w«  rvfur  to  any  publisher 
In  New  York,  and  »«  tint  Commercial  Agendas,  aa  Wu  are  an  old 
established  and  well  known  house.  Addrent. 
i’.M.LrFTUN,  Fublltbvr.%7  I'ark  1’Iacc,  New  Y  ork. 

EUREKA 


For  Kap,  Sorghum  or  Apple  Jell.  Kend  lor  clrcu- 
ar  and  price  list.  H.  W.  Hesoock, Hubbard,  O, 
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pijsiCfHatteousi 

PlFE  OliO A  IN  S  (25  STOPS)  ONLY 

INCLUDING  BENCH.  BOOK  AND  MUSIC,  provided  you  order  within 
thirteen  (13)  nays  from  dace  of  clus  newspaper,  or  it  you  order  v, itluri  jive  days  a 


■WARRANTED  6  Years. 


A  tnarriafs  has  baen  arranged  between  one 
of  the  royal  princes  of  Portugal  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Prince  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  au  attack  of  gout  of 
the  eye  about  once  a  year.  His  last  attack 
laid  him  up  four  weeks  ago. 

There  are  two  colored  women  lawyers  in 
ths  United  States — Mary  A,  S.  Cary  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Louise  V.  Bryant  of  Colorado. 

Lord  Ronald  Qower  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
eveu  whan  on  a  pleasure  visit  at  Chiswick, 
used  to  rise  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
work  on  his  budget. 

From  Chicago  comes  the  interesting  statement 
that  Mr.  J.  I.  Case,  the  owner  of  the  wonderful 
little  horse  Jay-Eye-See,  has  refused  an  offer 
of  $60,000  for  him  placing  the  price  at  $100,000. 

At  Hautevillo  House,  Guernsey,  the  home 
of  Victor  Hugo,  on  the  drawing-room  mantle- 
piece,  an  educated  hand — is  it  the  poet's? — has 
written  a  warning  to  English  visitors,  thus: 
“  Forbiende  to  touse  inthiug  in  this  room.’’ 

Prof  Kedric  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  is  making  experiments  that  thus  far 
show  that  growing  plants  in  a  close  room  are 
not  injurious  to  human  life.  He  says  that 
the  notion  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  sleep  in  a 
room  containing  plants  is  sheer  nonsense. 

At  the  recent  State  banquet  given  to  the 
German  Emperor  in  the  Palm  Garden  at 
Frankfort,  the  imperial  table  was  ornamented 
by  a  magnificent  display  of  gold  plate  lent  by 
Baron  Rothschild,  In  the  middle  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  center  piece  purchased  from  the  city  of 
Nuremburg,  which  is  valued  at  *180,000.  The 
whole  service  is  worth  over  $500,000. 

W.  Mackey  said  to  a  reporter  for  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press:  “Mining  is  the  most 
precarious  business  in  the  world.”  “You  can 
well  afford  to  say  it,”  the  reporter  retorted, 
“  with  $30,000,000  to  your  credit  But  did  you 
think  so  in  1369,  when  you  were  pushing  an 
oar  car  in  the  Ophir  mine  ?”  “  I  knew  it  then 
oul  in  theory:  for  my  salary  of  $4  a  day 
was  always  sure,  and  my  wants  were  simply 
You  always  hear  of  the  successful  miners. 
The  men  who  disappear  and  are  lost  in  Pauper 
Alley  are  not  so  often  quoted.” 


FOR 

ONLY 


I '  desire  this  PIANO  U -RIGHT  PIPE  PA  RL.OR  ORC  A  Ni ntrod  need  WITH¬ 
OUT  OKI.  AY  I  IK  yf'K  THIS  OR  A- 7 -A-' I’  REDUCTION. 

REGOLAR  PRICE.  $115.00  &gm 

unable  to  buy  now,  write  your  reason*  why.  Roraember t^&tfercaanot  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  limited  time  b<\e  expiredpMtne  W  INTER  %  test  ap¬ 

proaching,  when  1  sell  thousandth  the  reflrular  price  for  Holiday  Prc^aU.  Read 
file  following  brief  description  and  let  we  bear  from  you  anyway,  whether  you 

1  25  USEFUL  STOPS,  AS  FOLLOWS 

1—  Yolx  Colette.  The  sweet,  pure,  ex- i  tlii'  Stop  is  “  Bps  tty's  favorite.” 

altc-d  tones  produced  from  this  stop  are  «— french  Horn.— Imitates  a  full  OR- 

beyotid  description.  CHESTRa  and  BRASS  BAND. 

2—  Powerful  Box  **ul»- Bass.  —New  and  7.  |tlapu»on.— DrawsafnJi  setof  Gold- 

ornrimU.  It*  THUNDERING  TONES  are  ,  en  Tongue  Reeda. . _  .  _  . 

without  a  nit  lulled  in  Orvran  Building*  8.  IMileimiu. 


. _ _  ,  J -  A  full  set  of  Parts  Reeda 

S— Double  Del  at  e  t  ou pier.—  I‘oub!es  |  is  drawn  bv  this  Stop, 
the  power  of  tile  Organ.  Couples  octaves  I  ft— Vox  Humana. —Tremulant,  whleh, 
right  anil  left.  by  the  aid  of  a  KAN  IV  HEEL,  imitates 

4  JMoeolu.  —  Variety  of  music  which  the  HITMAN  VOICE, 
makes  the  Piccolo  the  most  difficult  and  ex-  II*  Vox  Jiihllante.— 'vhen  used  In  con- 
pensive  Strip  to  build  in  this  Organ.  1  Junction  with  St-.pe  Nos.  3,4,  5  and  f ,  peals 

*-suxupti«ne.— The  beautiful  effect  of  forth  most  delightful  music. 

II _ , Kalian.  14-Ctoilwei  IS-  Cello.  U  Violina,  15-CTarabella.  16-Qra.nd  Forte. 

X7_Mei0(iia.  IK  -  Bourdon.  18— Viol  di  Hamlet.  20-  \  iola  Dolce.  21— Grand 
FvTiVessione  23-Harp  Julian.  23— Echo.  31— Aerostatic  Expression  Indicator. 
SS-Gr-nd  Organ.  The  last,  fifteen  US1  Stops  are  operated  lu  direct  conjunction 
vTth  above  ten  •  If' bringing  forth, at  command  of  the  performer,  most  charming 
music  with  bmutlfn  I  orotacxtml  affect,  from  amere  whisper,  asitwere.toa  grand  burst 
of  ha-mony-  lb.  MELODIOUS  TONES,  while  using  the  full  0  gon,  must  be  heard  to 
he  norueciated  H,  ight.  TO  mehe*  Length.  Id  inches  t  l>  I  tb.  24  inches. 

SETS  I’AKIK  AMI  Cl)l,l>£\  TO  »Gl  E  KeEIIS.  v  follows:  1st.  Five 
fvIYietava  Set  (loldeilTonffUa  Reeds.  2*1,  Five  f&j  Full  Set  •‘P&ris’'  Reeds;  Sd,  Sweet  \  oix 
Celeitc Reeda ^.Uhree  1^,11  f^ves;  «th.  One  .  . .  -bill  Octave  IWrrfnl  Manual  Boxed 
Sub Ba*s  K< — ds ;  5th.  Two  (?)  octaves  or  one  each  of  rteeoio  snd  Saxaplione  l.eeds 
ciiniiiSr.ed-  sib  Soft  Ci-lln  Itsrilf  Ttli.  .Set  VuJlna  Heeds  sib.  Set  Juhll&nus  Reeds:  9th. 
12" Clarir.net Reedi  Above  Nine  Set*  Reeds  are  enti.ely  original,  and  covered  by 

1  Kl've  r':ii^;^*Mannal  or  Keyboard.  Handsome  Walnut  Case,  with 

Illuminated  PI p.  -  Receptacle  for  Book  aim  Sheet  Music.  Ramp  Stands.  Handles,  Koj¬ 
in  treble  upright  Bellows  of  Iramtnw  wer-, 

al«, .  I.el  t  i i rand  Organ  Knee  Swell,  by  which  the  full  power  df  tM-  Organ  mn>  be 
ohL.nm  d  at  pleasure,  by  use  of  the  knee,  without  removing  the  hand*  tVom  the 
Loybourd* _ _ _ _ _ _ — ~—k — - - 

- 5mh  PllKT  \\T  NOTICE*— Thin  .^iH^efa!  Limited  Offer  U  positively  not 

goo^ind' after  the  uSt5  time  haTexplred.  and  to  we.ro  the  Special 
Price  the  following  NOaICF.  mu»t 

accompany  your  order.  //  J  _  */-?-** 


Given  tinder  my  Hand  and  Seal, 
this 


27th  day  of  October.  ISS3.  1883 


sent,  by  any  render  of  the 


together  witn  e«uy  TT check  and  lo  chin  end  1  am  ^ l.'ir.g  to  offer 

by  P.  O.  Money  Order,  nr  thirteen  first  Organ  aa  an  ADVERTISEMENT, 

or  Bank  Draft.  nuul V 1  a?  ..  locriflee.aa  every  one  sold sells 

i  jSr  days,  asspecnicl  I  hereliv  jgi  e.  r  ei  .  Aii  j  .Q  reura  of  you 
lime  inful'.ysynipr.t  fr  rur.fo.  my  I  ip  ,  :t ^tui  o  ^  mstruinent  to  your 

New  style.  Ni-.KMI.  Ate.  rriei  ds  who  an?  sure  io  order  at  the 

interest  at  1  percent,  i ram  date  of  > om  RECULAR  pF  |CE,  *X1S.0Q 

ance.  If  ni>t  re  piemen,  eili  ^  rp  a  TTY  The  liv*trunwafc  ap^a.h.5  for  itself,  it 

cin^  its  r.wn  prnirea.  If  you  are 

unable  to  «e eftt  thi* i  QFFER 

venieiilly  M»  me  extend  ^bli  ordiV  Vihiln  Five  Days,  thus 

appreciate  * oiir  efforts.  r.,,sit  1  •  el v  no  orders  for  this  handsome  Pipe 

securing  the  the  "regular  price,  *115.00.  after  the  limiledtime, 

£!^i£d  a^^rha^xpirU^hS  yor^-Pwithin*5  days  it  coots  *45.75:  within 
that  W.»115.(»  each.  _ 

v  ■  a  •  ■  ■  A.  _ _  Mk.m  a.  m  an  a  ■  A  ^Vf 


13  days,  $49.75;  after  that  'iate.aiiu.uo  _ 

BEATTV,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


t  DANIEL  F 


Address  or  Call  upon 
the  Manufacturer. 


gmplmcntsi  &  parhiumi 


jttte,  f  lam  fte 


Reed  &  Barton,  I  concord 


GRAPE  TEXES  2  for  25c. 
5  for  50o.,  1 2  for  5*1,  by 

mail  post pajd.  Order  now 

f,  ip  T-'chll  ill  is  >■  m  ii  ■#  flafia. 


• Manufacturers  of 


BEST  market  PEAR. 

PEAL  1 1  TUF.ES  All 6«a 
f.  A  mnVieaof  new  audold Strawberries, 
/  ^  \  Currants,  Grape*.  Baspbarriei,  etc. 


FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


EARLY  CASTER 

Hew  Blackberry,  early,  hardy,  good. 
Single  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one 


_ _ _ quarts  at  one 

.•king.  Send  for  tree  Catalogue. 

s.  I'OLUNs,  Aloorcwtown,  A,  J 


Sfiii*.  * 

1  ' '  'lb  of  v1  ‘Mi! 1  IrS;  t’F.RCHERON  NORMAN 

HOMES  TROTTlSio  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN*  AND  DEVON  CATTLE, 
t’ustotners  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
^ricm*  in  bn-cdlng  ami  importing  large. 
toie  .W^f'*‘i?!'0rtunl,y  °.f  °"mr»a Hnp different  breed*, 
of  t  r- 1  !lu*°  of  business  and  lou-  rates 

solleiunf  rta,lon'  <-'ata,°Hue  free.  Correspondence 

I’OW  Hllilj  HROTHS1H8, 
SPRINOBOKO,  OHAWFORD  DO.,  PA 

Mention  Rurul  New-Yorlrer, 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


The  Largest.  Best  and  Most  Productive  EARLY 
Blackberry;  .31*  inches  around:  from  seed  of  Selected 
Wilson’s  Early. 

KiefFer  Pear  Trees, 
100,000  Peach.  Trees. 

Strawberries.  Raspberries,  GRAPES,  dkc. 

Catalogue,  with  colored  plates,  free. 

I VII.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


!ASS2g1?*^Vwb™ed«.  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
1  SHEEP.  Whitk-Hall.  Kentucky. 


libs.  VV’ght 

OTTwo  0m<7T>rPTUWKl>  CHES¬ 
TER  HOGS.  Semi  lor  deocrtptionl 
of  this  famouB  breed,  Also  Fowls. 
JA  Ji.  8ILVK1 1,  CLEVELAND,  o\ 


DUTCH  BQLBS.  —  "NEW  AND  RARE 
WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS  —NEW 
FRUITS.,  Ac.— 

Rutrli  Bulbs  — Large  Importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  In  Holland,  first  quality  Bulbs— 
Beautiful  Hot-house  Plants;  Palms;  Orchids;  Roses 
&c.,  well  grown— cheap.  New  Pears;  New  Peaches 
New  Cherries;  New  Grapes;  New  Strawberries,  &e. 
with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrub* 
Ac.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  S4PL,  Washington,  JD.  C. 


We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  TV,  iHER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  il  ess  time 
than  anv  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  il  it  don’t  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

■  ftPilTC  UfAIITCn  in  every  county  .We  can 
Alien  I  W  If  An  I  KLU  show  proof  that  Agents 

•are  making  from  #75  to  SI 50  per  month.  Farmers 
make  Silthi  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
groat  success  selling  this  TV asher.  Retail  price  only 
*5.  Sample  to  thi  se  desiring  an  agency  #2.  Also  the 
Calnbrot.  d  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  atmanufact 
tirers'  lowest  price.  Wo  invite  the  strictest  i  veatieu 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  S  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  Po. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

!f°N0RMAN  UnDCCC 

PERCHERONnUnotO 


^fv  ur^rH*  lowest  prioc.  Wo  invite  the  strveU*si  ii  vesti^u* 
*P  turn.  Send  us  vour  address  on  h  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  (.OVELI  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Ton  Thousand  2  and  Srear  Apple  Trcea,  5 to  7ft. 
513  per  1(0.  Ad  the  leading  varieties  50  iXjt  Peach 
Tree".  *  to  6  ft..  $50  per  Lilli.  100,000  Extra  Strong 
A.nnragu*  Roots,  l  and  2  years  old.  All  the  popu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  Manchester.  Legal- 
Tender,  Big  Bob,  &c.  Large  stack.  Shade  and  Or- 
namental  Trees.  Send  Tor  Catalogue.  S.  E.  ROGERS 
It  SON,  Mt  Holly.  N.  J 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


LION  CUTTER 


THE  BELCHER  R  TXYL 

Xunatbl,  p«p«r.  CI>I«>pm  r»IU,  MMi. 


KIS8EX1  Muslims. 

RARE  and  CHOICE  TREES 
and  SHRUBS. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO. 

(Limited). 

Flushing,  2f.  T, 

Send  for  Catalagus. 


Our  10-florne  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10, OW)  feet  1'lue  Lumber  In  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Prlco  List  and  Catalogue  “A.” 

„  RW.  PAYNE  A  SONS. 

Fn*  Ml.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Lu  »'• 


SCALES, 


aiBLET’S  SEEDS 


Jin  ion  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
■reinimn  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc  PP~ Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
W. L.  BOYER  Sf  Jilt ((.,  1’bilutlelphiu,  Pa. 


nmoxons. 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 


NEEDED  IN 


Every  Family. 


.  r  AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
i/V  \  Biliousness,  Headache, 
f\vi  \  Ar/t  \  indisposition,  Ac. 

A  cct-superior  to  pills 

irSEv.  * ymid  all  other  system- 
Cljy  regulating  medicines. 

.  *  mhm  T 1 1 K  ilOS  E  IS  SMALL, 

T  THE  ACT  TON  PROMPT, 
X  w  TRETASTE  DELICIOUS, 

^  Ladies  and  children 

r^Prlce,  25  cant*.  Large  box**,  50  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


What  a  curious  thing  the  English  language 
is  I  We  speak  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith  who 
died  a  year  ago,  and  of  the  late  train  which 
has  not  arrived  on  time. 

Whoever  doubts  that  the  newspapers  have 
a  mission  should  enter  a  car  and  see  how  use¬ 
ful  they  are  to  men  when  a  fat  woman  with  a 
big  basket  is  looking  around  for  a  seat. 

A  basso-pbofundo  singer  has  lost  his  place 
in  a  Chicago  choir  because  his  voice  breaks. 
The  music  committee  are  members  of  a 
champion  nine  ;  they  think  wheu  a  man  is  off 
his  base  he  ought  to  be  put  out. 

Scene  :  A  Sunday-school.  Young  lady 
catechising  the  children  on  the  Plagues  of 
Egpyt. — Y.  L.  :  “  And  what  became  of  the 
plague  of  locusts  '<  ”  A  pause.  Then  small 
boy  at  bottom  suddenly  :  “  Please,  miss,  I 

know  !  John  the  Baptist  eat  them.” 

One  pleasant  day  last  summer  a  clergyman 
repaired  to  a  sequestered  part  of  a  wood  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  smoke  all  by  himself.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  congregation  discovering  him  in  the 
act,  sarcastically  asked  if  he  was  offering  up 
incense  to  Satan,  to  which  the  clergyman  an¬ 
swered  :  “ Yes  ;  hut  I  didn’t  know  he  was  so 
near.” 

Some  people  seem  to  like  to  hang  out  the 
signs  of  dist  ress.  Don’t  imagine  they  are  in 
pain.  Our  little  four  year-old  bojT,  who  cries 
easily,  often  says  ,  “I  like  to  cry.”  “  Am  I 
hurting  you,”  asked  a  dentist  of  a  lady  whose 
teeth  he  was  filling  and  who  was  groaning 
horribly.  “Oh,  not  in  the  least  ;  I  love  to 
groan,”  said  she. 


THE  BRADLEY 


Pi.relittnjfflUjs  gtdimtiiSiiafl. 


One  Experience  from  Many. 

I  have  been  sick  and  miserable  so  long  and 
had  caused  my  husband  so  much  trouble  and 
expense,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  ailed 
me,  that  I  was  completely  disheartened  and 
discouraged.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  got  a 
bottle  of  Hop  Bitters  and  used  them  unknown 
to  my  family’.  I  soon  began  to  improve  and 
gained  so  fast  that  my  husband  and  family 
thought  it  strange  and  unnatural,  but  when  i 
told  them  wliat  had  helped  me,  they  said, 
“Hurrah  for  Hop  Bitters!  long  may  they 
prosper,  for  they’  have  made  mother  well  aud 
us  happy.”— The  Mother, 

Lady  Bkautifiers, — Ladies,  you  cannot 
make  fair  skin,  rosy  chocks,  and  sparkling 
eyes  with  all  the  cosmetics  of  France  or  beau- 
tifiers  of  the  world,  while  in  poor  health  and 
nothing  will  give  you  such  rich  blood,  good 
health,  strength  and  beauty  as  Hop  Bitters. 
A  trial  is  certain  proof. 


This  power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  In  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  tocut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  cun  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular,  ‘Ahorse 
Power  Jack  Belt  and  IS  l’eet  flat  Belt,  SIC:  1  horse  Power,  $55.00 

SMITH  «&  WOODARD,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CANDOR. 

Pastor  (who  was  preparing  his  Pupils  for  Confirmation).  “Now,  my  Boy,  tell  me,  who 
is  yrour  Spiritual  and  Ghostly  Enemy?”  ' 

Pupil  (after  painful  hesitation).  “Please,  Sir,  you  are,  Sir!” — Fun. 


Mam’s  Ban  Floor  Horse  Power.  | 

_ _ _ 
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ROAD  CART. 

Made  and  sold  hy  ns  within  a 
year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

F,\rn  Qfulno  WoiKUinS  from  90  to  lfiO  lbs. 

I  1 V  b  l3Lj  Ibbj  Price*  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  tut\  T7|T7| 
sendforonr20  Page  Illustrated  H  K  H,  H, 
Circular  and  Price  List 


Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  ■  Esttthlished'lSai. 


PENCILS)  HOLDERS.  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN 

A  GOLD  PEN  aud  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  he  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use,  A  luxury  for  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

M  A  HIE,  TODD  «&  HARD, 

Cor.  Nassau  dt  Liberty  Sts.  New-York. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 


tGOMBAOLT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

W~THE  GREAT  FRENCH-*! 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 

Prepanul  by  J.  K.  GOMBA  L'LT,  ex ^Veterinary  Suryeon 
of  the  french  Government  Stud, 

Has  been  tu  prominent  use  in  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Practice  of  Europe  lur  the. 
past  Twenty  Years. 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 

For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Teudous,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs,  all  Skin  l)i  sense*  or 
Parasites,  Thrush,  ull  Inflammations,  all  Throat  l)lt- 
flcultib*.  nil  Lame  ness  frotn  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and 
other  bony  tumor*.  Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blem¬ 
ishes,  laid  many  other  dl  seam*  and  ailnietitsof  Horses 
and  Cattle,  Ear  superior  to  a  blister  Or  cauterization 
in  its  beueilcial  effects,  never  leaving  scar  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottlo 
of  any  liulrnout  or  spavin  euro  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  lxittle  oT  I’AlWIt'  HAL* AM  sold  1« 
warranted  mifive sniwlnetimi.  Price  SI. 50 
i>er  bottlo.  .Sola  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express, 
charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

•  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

Sole  Importer*  c t  I-roprUtor*  for  the  U.  3.  and  Canada. 


THE  VERMONT  SUGAR,; 
EVAPORATOR. 


Evaporates  sap  faster  with  less  labor  l-1;-'  1 

making  more  and  better  Sugar  with  great-  Ik1-!  ' 

er  economy  In  _ S,  -a 

fuel  than  any  »*r-ryr*r-^r-"—  ~Y  YSfeSl 
other,  also 

APPLE  H  I 

JELLY 

From  s  weet  SH  -  r— 

cider  wlthou, 
the  udditlou  of  1 

Sugar  or  any  foreign  substance.  Send  for  circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

HcIIowm  Falls,  Vt. 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


. .  PULVERIZER 

ami  PART  (UM1II.N  I  II. 

,  T  • . - — S2Y_!i,}\\  Grv.iti-'.i  Agricultural  in- 

rva fjL  t  Ynti1"' ,  i T .  *  m  vtvJi'a  \  ventloa  vf  the  '  /.e  Saves 
-itr-;--;..  ,;*//  per  cent  ,»l  l..tT,  and 
*  -jt  -  j '  Innl.lrH  tin:  v  due  of  til* 

— a-tx-s  ,-y1  J IM  inuie.  Spu  ids  evenly 

v  |v!f  'law  all  klndaof  nwmirv  tn.,»d» 

r  \ m  vl cutorindHlI, inone-tciuh 

the  ume  required  by  hand. 

d  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 


QIBLEY’S  SEEDS  .  k 

o^^LL  PLANTS,  for  ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL  CLI-/L 

MATES.  All  uro  tested;  only  the  best  sent  out.  ' jl,  \  T V  /TV 

Grain  and  Farm  Seed  Mnnii.il ;  History  and  best  methods  fl  I)  I  V  ' 
of  culture  of  Grams,  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  loader  Crops,  Tree  rfrhijr;'  sx2  I 
Planting,  etc.  only  lQela.  Annunt  Catalogue  and  Price  I  Jet  of  pQQU  SEEDS, 
several  thouenud  varieties,  FKICIC. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  St  CO,  Rochester,  N.Y,  Chicago.  IH 

■■1  PEDIGREE 
RFFnR I 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  In  America.  Founded  1 781 .  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
for  onr  FRIOKD  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDHETH,  PHILADELPHIA- 


JPHTHERiA 

THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

fiu  the  Largest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEAKED. 

No  Hodn«(‘hilled  BcuringM 

and  LEVEL  TREAD 


CROUP,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS.) 

JOHNSON’S  ANOUYNK  LINIMENT  Will  port-) 
tlvely  prevent  those  terrible  disease*,  and  will  cure  nln* 
cases  out  of  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  maff  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  la 
better  than  urn.  L  ff  Jormsox  A  Go-.  Bovin*.  Mai a.  i 

me  PONY  SAW  MILL 

A  LICHT  POWER  DRIVES  .  T. 

Send  for  Circular. 

CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

i  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KANSAS 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ” 


- - ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 


I  STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

BuffaloGrass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Urttsses,  \Y  ater 

CORN  and  WHEAT  „  FRUJT  „ 

170,000,000  bus.  Com.  35,000,000  Wheat,  The  Best  m  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  .and  Commis’r,  Kansas  Citv,  Mr 


,  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2  TON  WmON  SCAI.K,  WO.  3  TOX,  *50. 

,4  Ton  $tiO.  Beam  Box  Included. 
240  1b.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  85. 

Thn  ••blitle  Deti-clive."  Vt  to  &  lb.  13. 
800  OTIIBK  SIZKS.  Ilc.lut<  "l  i'll It'K  LIST  KUKK. 

FOB&ES,  TOOLS.  &c. 

BPS1  HIKUK  HU II K  FOR  1,101  IT  WOKS,  *10. 
fOU>.  Auvlland  If  It  of  Tool*.  11810. 

Former,  .n,.  time  ami  money  o,l,i  job*. 

Blown rH.  Anviln.  Vice'*  A  Olbor  Articles 
AT  IdHVKSTr KICKS,  WIIULK&tfK  A  RETAIL. 
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GreatAmerican 

_  T 

Ra 
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GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES! 


Greafe.r  induccmuiitH  ever  of- 
ferud.  Now’s  your  tune  to  gel  up 
order*  fuf  nureelebruted  Tea* 
and  Cuflee*,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Ten  Set.  or  ITsi nilsoino  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mose 
Decor-lied  Toilet  Set.  For  foil  particular*  address 
THU  OKF..YT  AM  FKK'AXTf.V  f<)., 

P.  O.  Box  2SII.  31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  Nov  fork. 

CHEAP  FARMS. 

Near  Market*. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,500  miles 
of  railroad  and  1,600  miles  Of  bnke  transportation, 
schools  andehurelies  Ju  every  county,  public  build 
lugs  all  paid  for.  and  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  aud  II  Is  the  best 
fruit  State  in  the  Northwest.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  land*  are  yet  in  the  market 
at  low  prices.  The  t-tate  ha*  issued  ft  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  a  map  and  dencrlptlOhs  of  the  soil, 
crops  and  general  resources  of  every  county  In  the. 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Co  mu  u  ok  1mmk.ka.ti  ox,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

sawemnUCC  threshers, 

MILLS,  CIlUllllld^dmEis, 

iFor  al  1  section  s  and  till  eposes/)  W  rl  te  for  F  r„n  Pamphlet 
and  Puces  to  The  Aujttmau  A  Taylor  Co. ,  M&ustUdd,  Ohio. 

We  will  send  you  a  watch  oraunam 
Bf  MAIL  Oft  EXPRESS.  0.0  D.tobe 
examined  before paylug  any  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save \ou  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  2&n  styles  free. 

Ev*rt  W.tou  Wa«ji*ktkd.  Anr.ucM 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

1TTTSBUROU.  PA. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  3,  1883 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$3.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1SS8,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  PIG.— Fig.  667 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 

Prizes  for  the  Best  Essays 
On  Ten  Given  Subjects. 

ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COHTEST  FOB  THEM. 

A  BULLETIN. 

Last  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
offered  a  few  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
“Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man,”  the 
object  being  to  assist  those  who  were 
about  to  engage  in  farm  life  with  a  small 
capital,  or  those  who  were  struggling  un¬ 
successfully  to  render  their  farms  profit¬ 
able.  The  response  was  so  grat  ifying  that 
Ave  have  determined  to  offer  a  larger 
amount  of  premiums  and  a  A’aried  list  of 
subjects.  We  now  present  these  subjects 
to  our  readers,  with  the  prizes  appended 
for  each  as  follows: 

I.  How  shall  toe  educate  our  children  agri¬ 
culturalist 

That  is  to  say,  how  shall  we  so  educate 
our  children  that  they  may  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  farm  life  and  turn  them  to  the 
best  advantage? 

Prize,  $50. 

Offered  by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of 
Houghton  Farm,  Mountainvillc,  N.  Y. 

IT.  For  one  column  of  short  paragraphs 
wh  ich  shall  give  the  pith  lest ,  soundest  ' advice 
and  instruction  to  the  general  fanner  as  to 
any  or  all  departments  of  his  occupation. 

Prize,  $50. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ILL  Butter  i! fairing.-  -Sub-heads  to  be 
considered:  The  Dairy  Room  or  Building, 
How  should  the  cows  be  fed  and  cared 
for,  Ensilage,  Soiling,  Pasturage,  Care  of 
milk.  Creamery, Deep  or  Shallow  Setting, 
Butter  Color,  etc.  The  writer  may  treat 
such  of  the  sub-heads  as  he  chooses. 

Prize,  $50  in  Cash. 

OR  IN  FERTILIZERS,  AS  PREFERRED. 

Offered  by  the  Mapes’s  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  of  New  York. 

IV.  The  best  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the 
shambles. 

Prize,  A  Weed  Full  Cabi¬ 
net  Sewing*  Machine, 
Price  $50. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V.  Swine. — The  best  breeds  and  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 

Prize,  A  Victor  Sewing 
Machine.  Price  $37.50. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VI.  Horses. — Farm  and  road.  The  best 
for  the  farmer's  use. 

Prize,  One  American 
Fruit-Dryer.  Price  $75. 

Offered  by  the  American  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

VII.  Sheep. — The  best  breeds  and  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 

Prize,  Farmer’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Mill  and  Press  Com¬ 
bined,  Price  $75. 

Offered  by  the  Higganum  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Higganum,  Ct. 

As  to  the  stock  prizes,  what  is  wanted 
is  successful  personal  experience.  Each 
competitor  is  privileged  to  try  for  one, 
two,  three  or  all  of  the  prizes.  If  you 
have  been  more  successful  than  your 
neighbors  with  any  kind  of  stock,  how  did 
you  manage  it?  What  we  wish  is  to  help 
ordinary  farmers  to  select  the  most  profit¬ 
able  stock  and  to  give  them  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advice  how  to  make  each  kind  pay 
best,  whether  they  live  in  the  East,  West, 
North  or  South. 

Vni.  Plans  of  the  best  general-purpose 
barns,  corn  cribs,  farm  labor-saving  con¬ 
trivances  of  any  description. 

Prize,  A  Silver  Hunting 
Case  Watch.  Price  $20. 
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IX.  Rye. — Its  value  as  a  grain,  for  its 
straw  ;  as  a  green  manure,  for  soiling, 
etc.,  etc. 

Prize,  Twenty  Cuttings 
of  the  genuine  Victoria 
Grape 

from  the  original  vine  sent  to  the  Rural 
Experimental  Grounds  by  the  late  T.  B. 
Miner.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  best  of 
his  15,000  seedlings  of  the  Concord. 

X.  How  to  produce  a  maximum  yield  of 
potatoes.  When  to  plow;  what  kind  of 
land  is  best  adapted ;  what  manures  or  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  how  much  should  he  used; 
how  far  apart  should  the  lulls  or  drills  bo; 
and  hoAv  far  apart  should  the  seed  pieces 
be  placed  1  How  many  eyes  to  a  piece ; 
seed-end.  stem-end  or  middle  ?  Should 
Ave  hill  up  or  cultivate  flat  ? 

Prize,  Five  Two- Year- 
Old  Vines  of  a  New 
Seedling  Grape 

originating  with  Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin,  of 
Watertowu,  N.  Y.,  and  named  by  him  the 
“  Rural  New-Yorker.”  Bunch  medium  to 
large,  compact,  not  shouldered;  berries 
long,  black,  above  medium.  Skin  tough, 
pulp  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sugary, 
sprightly,  refined,  refreshing,  abundant. 
No  harshness  or  acidity.  Quality  for  ta¬ 
ble,  best.  The  fruit  ripens  with  Lady  and 
Tallman.  Vine  vigorous  and  very  hardy. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  prizes  should  he 
awarded  March  I,  and  that  all  essays 
should  be  sent  in  by  February  1. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  essays  should 
be  Avnttcn  as  short  as  practicable.  All 
other  things  being  equal, the  shorter  essay 
should  win  the  prize. 

remarks. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  whose  benefit 
the  abo\re  propositions  are  made,  will 
heartily  assist  the  project  by  contesting 
for  the  prizes,  even  though  they  mav  feel 
that  they  stand  little  or  no  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  them.  It  is  the  valuable  experience 
that  is  needed,  Little  heed  will  be  given 
to  elegance  of  language  or  grammatical 
accuracy.  We  only  require  that  the  essays 
be  Avritten  so  that  they  may  be  easily  read. 
It  will  be  necessary  that  the  essays  be 
marked  I,  U,  III,  IV,  etc.,  according  to 
the  subject  treated. in  order  that  they  may 
be  classified  at  once. 


iwU)  Crops. 


Cxperimrnt  ©rounds  of  the  giuntl 
gUiv-^Jorket*. 

CORN  EXPERIMENTS. 

Blount’s  Corn.  Every  year  since  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  introduced  this  variety 
of  corn  through  its  seed  distributions,  we  have 
cultivated  an  acre  or  more  in  order  to  improve 
it  by  selection,  cross-breeding  and  special  fer¬ 
tilization.  Our  plot  of  the  past  season  was  a  u 
acre  of  stony  land  of  a  strong,  clay -loam  soil. 
Lima  Beaus  were  raised  on  it  previous  to  the 
last  live  years;  then  wheat  seeded  to  Timothy 
and  clover.  The  grass  was  heavy,  yielding 
generally  two  good  crops.  Last  Spring  30 
tons  of  farm  manure  were  broadcasted  on  this 
acre  and  plowed  in  with  a  Gale  plow.  It  was 
then  leveled  with  an  Acme  harrow.  The  drills 
were  marked  four  feet  apart,  one  kernel 
dropped  by  hand  eA'ery  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches.  Before  the  corn  came  up,  ten  bushels  of 
unleached  ashes  were  sown.  It  was  cultivated 
three  times  with  a  shallow  cultivator,  except 
ten  rows,  without  any  hilling  up  about  the 
plants,  and  hoed  between  the  plants  three 
times.  The  ten  rows,  instead  of  being  culti¬ 
vated  flat,  were  plowed  six  inches  deep,  and 
the  furrows  thrown  tow'ards  the  corn,  leaving 
an  open  furrow  in  the  middle.  The  object  of 
this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  shallow,  flatcultha- 
tion  as  against  deep  cultivation  and  lulling  up. 
The  early  season  was  warm  and  favorable,  the 
rainfall  sufficient.  The  drought  began  in 
August  and  continued  during  the  rest  of  the 
growing  season.  The  ten  rows  which  Avere 
plowed  and  hilled  up  bega  n  to  show  the  effects 
of  the  drought  August  30, and  these  effects  were 
more  and  more  apparent  each  week.  The 
lower  leaves  turned  yellow  at  first,  and  then 
the  stalks,  the  ears  maturing  Avhilc  yet  the 
plants  of  the  other  part  of  the  field  w  ere  com¬ 
paratively  fresh  and  green.  A  more  forcible 
illustration  of  the  inutility  of  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  corn  in  periods  of  dryness  it  would  be 
difficult  to  have  furnished. 

The  yield  of  this  acre  appeal’s  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  we  have  ever  raised — possibly  the 
largest — though  it  has  not  yet  been  measured, 


and  the  ears  may  not  prove  to  be  as  large  and 
full  as  they  seemed  in  the  husks.  A  remark¬ 
able  fact  is,  that  while  passing  through  the 
field  from  time  to  time  to  select  and  mark  our 
plants  for  seed,  not  one  earless  stalk  was  ob¬ 
served.  And  this,  Rural  readers,  we  attribute 
to  our  careful  selection  and  manipulation 
during  all  these  years.  When  we  first  planted 
Blount's  Corn,  it  suckered  quite  freely,  and 
barren  stalks  were  common.  It  grew  at  least 
three  feet  taller  r.han  now.Avliile  it  often  failed 
to  mature  in  unfavorable  years.  Nowr  it  will 
easily  mature  in  unfaA’orable  seasons.  We 
have  also  increased  the  size  of  the  ears  some- 
what,  and  the  average  number  of  ears  to  a 
stalk,  as  judged  i>v  this  last  crop  is  ten  per 
cent,  more,  oAving  perhaps  rather  to  a  decrease 
of  barren  stalks  than  to  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  ears  on  fertile  plants.  In  selecting 
our  seed  we  ha\'6  never  takeu  an  ear  from  a 
plant  of  more  than  one  stalk,  so  that  thesuck- 
ering  propensity  is  noAv  uea  rly  given  up.  As 
between  two  plants,  one  of  which  bore  four 
ears  high  up,  and  the  other  three  ears  lower 
down,  the  latter  has  always  been  chosen,  and 
of  these  ears  only  one  (the  largest)  has  been 
preserved  for  seed,  whether  it  w  as  the  highest 
or  lowest  ear.  In  the  case  of  plants  equal  in 
all  other  respects,  ears  having  the  shortest 
shanks  have  been  preferred.  We  haAre  also 
selected  our  ears  from  the  lowest-growing 
plants  and  those  which  matured  first. 

Four  years  ago  we  crossed  the  Blount  with 
the  Benton  (a  Avhite  dent  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty-two  rows  with  a  large  cob).  From  this 
cross  we  have  now  a  variety  quite  well  fixed 
that  di  ffers  from  the  Blount  mainly  in  having 
an  ear  of  from  ten  to  twelve  rows.  This  it  is 
proposed  to  send  out  in  our  seed  distribution 
of  1884-5.  _ 

Potato  Experiments 
Fertilizer  Tests.  No.  70  e.  The  following 
experiments  with  different  quantities  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  were  made  on  poor,  light  soil; 

First.  No  fertilizer.  The  O.  K.  Mammoth 
was  planted,  one  piece  every  foot,  in  wide  drills 
three  feet  apart,  cultivation  flat.  The  yield 
was  191,54  bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  large  and 
small  potatoes,  rejecting  all  smaller  than  l’a 
inch  in  length,  there  were  75,033  to  the  acre. 
The  largest  five  weighed  one  pound  seven 
ounces. 

Second.  At  the  rate  of  800  pounds  of  Lister’s 
potato  fertilizer  was  spread  in  the  drills  after 
the  pieces  had  been  lightly  covered  with  soil. 
The  yield  was  253.04  bushels  per  acre.  Large 
aud  small  potatoes,  111.320  to  the  acre.  Best 
five  weighed  one  pound  71.,  ouuces. 

Third.  At  the  rate  of  000  pounds  of  Lister’s 
potato  fertilizer  was  spread  as  in  the  above 
tests.  The  yield  wras  at  the  rate  of  438.54 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Large  aud  small,  130,690 
to  the  acre.  Best  five  Aveighed  two  pounds  and 
a  half-ounce. 

Another  Test.  No.  73c.  No  fertilizer. 
Variety  White  Star.  Yield  231.88  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Large  and  small,  100,480.  The  best 
of  them— taking  five  potatoes  to  show  the 
average— weighed  one  pound  three  ounces. 

Second,  300  pounds  of  Mapes’s  potato  fertil¬ 
izer.  Yield  370.37  bushels  per  acre.  Large 
and  small,  141,500  to  the  acre. 

Third,  000  pounds  of  same  fertilizer.  Yield, 
352.88  bushels  per  acre.  Large  and  small, 
1*28.420. 

Fourth,  1200  poundsof  same  fertilizer.  Yield, 
231.80  bushels  per  acre.  Large  and  small, 
75,030.  Best  five  weighed  two  pounds  one 
ounce. 

Another  Test.  No.  78c.  White  Star 
again.  No  fertilizer.  Yield,  281.75  bushels 
per  acre.  Large  and  small,  111,858.  Five  of 
the  best  average  weighed  one  pound  three 
ounces. 

Second,  300  pounds  of  Lister’s  Potato  Fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre.  Yield,  332.71  bushels  per 
acre.  Large  and  small,  133,400. 

Third,  000  pounds  of  same  fertilizer.  Yield, 
303.21  bushels  jier  acre.  Large  aud  small, 
120,100. 

Fourth,  1,200  pounds  of  same  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  Yield,  312.50  bushels  per  acre. 
Large  and  small,  70, 180. 

Tests  with  different  Numbers  of 
Eyes.  No.  88r.  Variety  planted  the  Im¬ 
proved  Peacbblow.  Single  strong  eyes. 
Yield,  171.45  bushels  per  acre.  Large  aud 
small,  33,880 — a  very  large  average  size.  No 
small  potatoes.  Best  five,  two  pounds  11% 
ounces. 

No.  84  c.  Two  strong  eyes  in  one  piece. 
Yield,  352  bushels  per  acre.  Large  and 
small,  50,820  to  the  acre.  Best  five,  two  pounds 
8 %  ounces. 

No.  85c.  Three  strong  eyes  to  a  piece. 
Yield,  292.50  bushels  per  acre.  Large  and 
small,  50,810  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed 
two  pounds  13>£  ounces. 

No  80c.  Four  strong  eyes  to  a  piece. 
Yield,  822.00  bushels  per  acre.  Lurgo  und 
small,  02,920.  Best  five  weighed  three  pounds 
3%  ounces. 

No.  87c.  Single  strong  eyes  (duplicate  of 


83c).  Yield,  221.83  bushels  per  acre.  Large 
aud  small,  38,775.  Best  five  weighed  two 
pounds  8%  ounces. 

This  potato,  the  Improved  Peach  bio  w>  is 
roundish  in  shape,  Avith  purplish  eyes  aud 
buff  skiu,  pink  at  the  seed  end.  It  was  eaten 
September  3,  and  the  quality  was  judged  to 
be  less  dry  and  mealy  than  that  of  the  unim¬ 
proved  Peacbblow.  Our  cut,  Fig.  070,  from 
nature,  show's  the  characteristic  form. 

Tests  of  New  Varieties  Continued. 

The  following  tests  were  made  in  garden 
soil.  The  drills  or  trenches,  three  feet  apart, 
were  dug  a  spado  wide,  the  pieces  (two  eyes 
each)  placed  one  foot  apart  aud  four  inches 
deep,  aud  lightly  covered  with  soil.  Then,  at 
the  rate  of  GOO  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer 
(Mapes’s),  was  strewn  over  the  soil,  and  the 
trenches  refilled  to  the  surface.  The  soil  was 
cultiA'ated  flat  aud  kept  mellow*  during  the 
season  aud  free  of  >veeds. 

\  ick's  Prize.  No.  40a.  Potatoes  received 
from  James  Vick  iRochester,  N.  Y.),  and 
planted  April  2lst.  It  is  an  intermediate  va¬ 
riety.  Skin  light  colored,  shape  A*ery  smooth 
for  so  large  a  potato.  Quality  as  groAvu  in 
rich,  rather  moist  soil,  not  of  the  best.  Our 
illustration  (Fig.  071)  shows  the  typical  form. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  738.10  bushels  to 
the  acre.  There  w*ere  of  large  and  small 
potatoes  124,872,  or  over  eight  to  the  hill, 
shoAviug  a  very  large  a\*erage  size.  Among 
the  best,  five  tu!>ers  weighed  four  pounds  15 
ounces. 

State  of  Maine.  No.  39a.  Potatoes  re¬ 
ceived  from  D.  Landreth  &  Sous,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Treated  in  all  Avays  the  same  as 
Vick’s  Prize.  Yield  at  the  rate  of  1,048.00 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  large  and  small  pota¬ 
toes  there  Avere  159,720  to  the  acre,  or  11  to  a 
hill.  Best  five  weighed  three  pounds  14  ounces. 
An  intermediate  in  maturing. 

The  vines  were  very  vigorous,  flowers 
white.  The  potato  is  a  buff  color,  sometimes 
russeted.  Eyes  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  Early  Rose.  There  Avere  no  very  large 
potatoes  in  the  above  yield — very  few  small. 
They  straggled  somewhat  in  the  hill.  Eaten 
October  15.  Flesh  white,  very  light,  flaky, 
mealy.  Of  the  first  quality  for  a  tasteless, 
that  is,  not  nutty,  flavor.  The  engraA’ing 
(Fig,  072)  is  a  true  portrait. 

Remarks.— Readers  should  not  take  for 
granted  that  such  yields  as  that  reported 
above  are  exaggerations,  The  yields  are 
carefully  weighed  to  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
But  could  you  raise  from  600  to  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  upon  acres  instead  of  at  that  rate 
upon  fractions  of  acres?  We  reply,  "  Yes,  if 
the  same  rich  garden  soil  be  supplied;  if  the 
seed  pieces  be  planted  in  Avide  trenches  of 
loose,  yet  retentive  soil;  if  weeds  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  groAA*  and  share  the  food,  and  shade 
the  vines;  if  the  soil  be  kept  mellow  and 
permeable  by  surface  cultivation  Avhen  need¬ 
ed:  aud,  finally,  if  the  surface  be  cultiA’ated 
.flat  instead  of  in  hills,  w’hich  shed  the  rain 
aud  sever  the  roots  of  the  potato  plants  to  no 
useful  end.”  We  have  a  number  of  reports 
yet  to  make  which  equal  the  State  of  Maine 
in  yield — se\’eral  that  exceed  it. 


(Iljc  Siuinc-ljtTt). 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE 
PIG. 

The  first-page  picture  represents  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Berkshire  pig.  On  the  left  is 
the  Avild  boar,  the  groat  common  father 
of  all  pigs.  He  possesses  the  enormous 
vitality  and  the  self-assertion  that  have 
characterized  his  descendants  at  all  times 
and  iu  all  places.  With  these  exceptions, 
he  is  all  that  a  good  pig  of  to-day  should 
not  be;  aud  yet  he  was  a  good  pig  for  his  day 
and  generation.  He  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
staudard  of  civilization  of  to-day.  He  lived 
for  a  different  purpose  and  had  a  different  en¬ 
vironment.  To-day  the  pig  lives  for  others, 
and  is,  as  uearly  as  possible,  Avhat  they  choose 
to  have  him  be;  formerly  he  lived  to  please 
himself,  and,  so  far  as  avc  can  see,  ho  answered 
the  purposes  of  his  existence  theu  ns  w'ell  as  he 
does  noAv.  lie  could  run  aud  root  and  squeal 
and  tight.  He  did  all  these  from  necessity  as 
well  as  choice.  To  do  all  these,  aud  do  them 
well,  was  to  be  a  perfect  pig.  If  any  one 
doubts  his  perfect  adaptation  to  those  ends,  let 
him  look  at  the  portrait  above  on  the  left. 
Could  he  run  i  Look  at  the  great  heart  and 
lungs,  the  strong,  sinewy  legs,  the  absence  of 
superfluous  flesh,  the  breezy,  restless  air.  To 
be  sure  his  head  is  too  largu  to  tit  him  to  the 
liest  advautage  for  running;  but  it  is  just  right 
for  rooting,  squealing  and  fighting. 

The  breeder  Avho  is  deeply  learned  in  points 
insists  that  Nature  made  a  very  poor  pig,  and 
so  she  did,  if  the  standuid  of  excellence  is  a 
pork  barrel;  but  nature  made  him  before  pork 
barrels  Avere  iu\’ented.  If  he  has  no  ham, 
what  of  it?  A  ham  is  not  a  fighting  point,  and. 
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in  battle  it  would  only  be  in  his  way.  He  has 
just  enough  hind  parts  to  balance  his  head, 
and  that  is  all  he  needs.  If  he  is  short.,  it 
doesn’t  take  him  so  long  to  turn  around.  If 
he  hasn’t  much  room  for  digestion,  be  hasn’t 
much  to  digest.  Lf  his  hide  and  hair  are  thick 
and  coarse,  so  much  the  better  for  fighting 
and  sleeping  in  the  cold.  His  back  is  sharp 
but  it  sheds  the  rain.  In  short,  he  is  just  what 
his  environment  made  him.  And  the  molding 
influence  of  environment  is  the  moral  of  this 
picture. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evolution  is 
represented  by  the  pig  in  the  background 
jumping  the  fence.  He  is  the  Irish  grey¬ 
hound.  so-called,  the  nearest  type  to  the  wild 
boar,  of  all  civilized  pigs. 

Some  changes  are  noticeable.  He  has  less 
of  the  fighting  points  and  more  of  the  muning 
ones.  The  slight  increase  of  ham  has  not  so 
much  reference  to  the  pork  barrel  as  to  fence 
jumping.  He  is  represented  as  jumping  a 
fence  not  so  much  to  symbolize  his  advent 
upon  civilization  as  to  show  his  principal  way 
of  spending  his  time  after  he  got  there.  He 
is  hardly  an  improvement  ou  his  ancestor. 
He  simply  fights  less  and  runs  more.  With 
this  change  has  gone  the  war-like,  touch-me- 
if-you-dare  expression  of  his  ancestor.  In  its 
place  is  the  placid,  knowiug,  mgger-in-the- 
woodpile  look  which  we  have  all  seen  in  the 
pig  that  ‘'boards  around.”  With  the  danger 
of  the  forest  has  gone,  too,  the  prick  ears.  The 


•  iug  Sally  XXII.,  a  fairly  good  pig  of  ten 
1  years  ago.  In  the  center  of  the  picture,  and 
just  below  Sally,  stand  Black  Josephine  and 
Royal  Prosperity,  illustrating  the  highest 
point  reached  so  far  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Berkshire.  The  latter  won  first  prize  at  the 
Royal  Show,  England,  and  was  pronounced 
the  best  pig  of  any  age  on  the  grounds.  He 
also  won  several  prizes  after  his  importation 
into  this  country.  He  is  very  near  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  all  points.  He  is  represented  in  his 
show  condition,  when  he  was  very  fat. 

Before  passing  to  Black  Josephine,  we  will 
call  attention  to  the  head  of  Disraeli  in  the 
lower  corner,  introduced  to  show  the  great 
change  in  this  one  feature  alone.  Disraeli  is 
noted  not  only  as  possessing  one  of  the  very 
finest  heads  among  Berkshires,  but  also  as 
transmitting  it  to  his  descendants.  You  will 
notice  the  projecting  forehead,  denoting  an 
increase  of  brain:  the  thin,  small,  well-placed 
ears,  denoting  fineness  and  alertness,  instead 
of  shyness;  the  nose  short,  and  nearly  dished; 
the  expression  of  the  eye  and  mouth,  bright 
and  good-natured. 

Black  Josephine  in  the  center  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  has  been  chosen  as  being,  when  wd 
consider  her  individual  form  and  her  value  as 
a  breeder,  perhaps  what  is  claimed  for  her, 
the  best  Berkshire  to  date.  Mr.  Cooper  con¬ 
sidered  her  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  he 
ever  owned.  Mr.  Norton  considered  her  his 
best  breeding  sow,  and  reserved  her  when  he 


food  and  pure  water,  while  I  have  seen  whole 
droves  swept  away  in  a  few  days  when  either 
of  these  prime  requisites  was  neglected. 
Among  the  majority  of  farmers  all  fatal 
swine  diseases  are  known  by  the  mysterious 
name  of  “cholera.”  How  this  so-called 
cholera  is  generated  I  can  best  illustrate  by 
recounting  a  few  of  the  many  instances  which 
have  come  under  my  observation : 

Mr  G - had  a  fine  lot  of  hogs,  averaging 

about  200  pounds  each.  He  fed  them  on  the 
ground  in  a  place  that  was  naturally  dry  and 
hard,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  northwest 
winds.  They  were  housed  at  night  in  an  old 
log-house,  warm  and  dry.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  warm  and  pleasant,  changed 
suddenly  to  bitter  cold,  accompanied  by  a  cut¬ 
ting  northwest  wind.  He  fed  bis  hogs  as 
usual,  but  they  refused  to  come  out  of  their 
beds,  where  they  lay  packed  together.  When 
one  did  venture  out  it  picked  up  an  ear  of  the 

corn  anrl  ran  quickly  back  again.  Mr.  G - 

was  fattening  the  hogs  for  market,  and,  vexed 
to  think  that  they  would  not  come  out  to 
feed,  he  took  a  club  and  drove  them  out. 
They  were  warm  and  steaming,  and  the  sharp, 
freezing  wind  nearly  set  them  crazy,  and, 
instead  of  eating,  they  ran  wildly  about  or 
made  desperate  efforts  to  return  to  their 
shelter.  To  prevent  this  he  closed  and  fas¬ 
tened  the  door  and  kept  them  out  about  an 
hour.  Three  or  four  days  afterwards  some  of 
them  began  to  cough,  and  in  less  thau  three 


weeks  every  one  was  dead.  He  said  they  had 
taken  the  “cholera.” 

A  neighbor  of  mine  kept  his  hogs,  a  nice  lot 
of  40  or  50,  in  a  yard  adjoining  the  stable. 
His  shed  was  too  small  to  contain  them  all, 
and  those  that  retired  late  had  to  lie  outside. 
He  fed  them  on  a  plank  floor,  and  they  were 
doing  finely  until  the  cold  rains  of  November 
set  in,  when  those  that  were  crowded  out  of 
the  shed  discovered  that  the  pile  of  manure 
thrown  out  of  the  stable*  was  warm,  and  they 
nightly  made  a  bed  of  it.  Every  morniug 
they  were  driven  out  of  it  wet  and  steaming. 
They  soon  began  to  wheeze,  then  cough,  and 
then  die.  The  disease  was  communicated  to 
the  others,  and  the  entire  lot  died  within  four 
weeks. 

A  gentleman  not  living  far  from  here  had 
at  one  time,  over  a  hundred  hogs  running  m  a 
forty-acre  woodland  pasture.  During  the 
Summer  they  were  fed  with  corn  once  a  day, 
and  were  as  fine  a  lot  of  smooth,  healthy  hogs 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  About  tbe  middle 
of  August  the  creek  that  ran  through  the 
pasture,  and  from  which  the  hogs  had 
obtained  their  water,  became  dry,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stagnant  pools  along  its 
bed.  Instead  of  digging  a  well,  their  owner 
waited  for  rain,  and  early  in  September  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  folly.  The  entix-e  lot  died 
within  ten  days. 

Two  men  living  near  this  place  raised,  and 
commenced  to  fatten.  S3  head  of  hogs.  About 


Vick’s  Prize  Potato.-— From  Nature.— Fig.  fill. 

ears  now  hang  down  and  protect  his  auricular 
orifices  against  the  stones  of  the  small  boy,  or 
perhaps  the  unmusical  bawl  of  the  man  who 
owns  the  corn  field,  or  they  may  serve  as 
wings  for  his  more  daring  flights,  or  perhaps 
wise  Dame  Nature  is  preparing  these  con¬ 
venient  holding-ou-plnces  for  the  future  dog 
that  shall  lie  smart  enough  to  catch  him.  A 
change  of  climate  has  given  him  less  coarseness 
of  skin  and  hair.  A  change  of  food  has  length¬ 
ened  his  body  a  little.  He  is  uot  so  high  over 
the  shoulders,  probably  liecause  he  doesn’t 
‘get  his  back  up”  so  often.  He  has  a  cousin 
in  the  South,  similar  in  uppen  ranee,  and 
equally  noted  as  a  steeple  chaser,  this  qual¬ 
ity  being  necessary  in  a  country  where  “no 
pig  will  pay  that  can’t  outrun,  a  uiggor.” 

When  it  was  found  that  the  pig  couldn't  be 
fenced,  the  uext  step  was  to  put  him  in  a  pen. 

And  there  the  two  or  three  next  liuks  in  the 
chain  are  seen,  viz. :  the  early  English,  the 
early  Berkshire  and  the  Berksli ire-Ghinese 
cross.  The  pen  is  just  behind  the  bushes  ou 
the  right. 

The  next  type  shown  is  the  early  Improved 
Berkshire,  show  iug  plainly  the  effects  of  the 
Chinese  cross  as  well  as  the  result  of  improved 
conditions.  The  white  markings  are  smaller 
thau  in  the  first  crosses;  lint  have  uot  yet  be¬ 
come  the  i*egular  markings  of  later  times. 

The  chauge  here  is  very  marked:  the  head 
and  legs  are  smaller  and  finer;  the  body  more 
even  and  fleshy ;  the  hair  and  skin  finer  and 
softer,  and  there  is  more  space  for  the  diges 
tive  organs,  in  order  to  enforce  the  import 
mice  of  food,  shelter  and  quiet  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  u  good  pig,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
attribute  this  great  chauge,  like  those  that 
preceded  aud  followed  it,  wholly  to  change  of 
reatmiut;  bat  the  tru  th  is  too  apparent  that 
this  type  owes  its  character  largely  to  the 
cross  with  the  Chinese  boar,  an  animal  as  far 
removed  in  muuy  respects  from  the  wild  boar 
as  the  Berkshire  of  to-day. 

Next  comes  the  sow  on  the  right,  represent- 
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J  disposed  of  all  others.  From  mm  sne  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  her  present  owner, 
Mr.  Fulford.  Breeders  in  England  have 
since  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  produce 
her  equal.  She  is  the  most  valuable  factor 
in  the  celebrated  Hood  family,  and  uumbers 
a  long  list  of  celebrated  prize-winners  among 
her  descendants,  the  best  known,  perhaps, 
being  Bob  Hood,  her  son.  To  enumerate  her 
good  points  would  be  to  describe  a  perfect 
Berkshire.  While  her  head  is  not  so  short  as 
those  of  some  more  modern  pigs,  it  is  short, 
very  wide,  and  approaching  a  dish-form. 
Her  ears  are  not  so  small  as  some,  but  they 
are  not  large.  Her  legs  are  not  over- fine  and 
very  short;  her  body  is  long  and  deep.  As 
regards  back  and  hams,  she  stands  pre-emi 
nent,  especially  in  the  width  and  squareness 
of  the  hams  on  either  side  of  the  tail. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 


“  PICKET.” 


State  orM  Nature. -Fig.  <572, 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  WHICH  CHEAPENS  THE  COST 
OF  PORK. 

I  am  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  gratifying 
results  of  an  experiment  in  feeding  pigs. 
They  are  now  ready  to  butcher,  and  have 
been  contracted  for  at  $7.75  per  100  pounds. 
Early  in  May  they  were  turned  into  the  or¬ 
chard-gross  pasture,  which  is  the  old  apple 


There  is  very  little  complaint  of  cholera 
among  the  hogs  in  this  and  adjoining  States 
this  year.  Is  it  an  exceptionally  favorable 
season  for  swine,  or  are  farmers  learning  how 
to  properly  care  for  them?  I  hope  the 
latter  is  the  case.  In  this  matter  it  has  been 
repeatedly  and  conclusively  proven  that  a 
grain  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of  ern  e.  I 
have  never  known  of  a  ease  of  cholera  origin¬ 
ating  among  any  herd  of  swine  that  were 
properly  housed  and  supplied  with  wholesome 


Improver  Pkachblow  Potato.— From  Nature.— Fig.  670. 

November  1st  they*  ran  short  of  feed,  and 
bought  40  aex*es  of  coni  in  the  field  from  a 
neighbor.  They  built  a  pen  close  by  the  corn¬ 
field.  moved  the  hogs  into  it,  and  began  husk¬ 
ing  and  feeding.  All  went  sw  immingly  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  theuthe  cold  rains  set  in. 
The  hogs  were  without  shelter  of  any  kind, 
and  they  suffered  intensely*.  Their  owners 
persisted  in  husking  and  feeding  in  the  mud, 
hoping  for  better  weather.  The  rains  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  the  weather  growing  con¬ 
stantly  colder,  and  one  morning  they  found  a 
dead  hog  in  the  yard  aud  two  or  three  others 
moping  about  with  scarcely  any  life  in  them. 
They  immediately  moved  the  pen  and  provided 
better  shelter  and  buildings,  but  the  hogs 
continued  to  die,  and  they  lost  all  but  nineteen. 
In  this  case  the  loss  w  as  especially  severe,  as 
the  hogs  repx-esented  nearly  their  entire 
i  capital. 

Whether  or  not  the  disease  was  identical  in 
each  of  the  above  cases  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer.  The  cause  of  the  disease  in  each  case 
is  indicated  plainly  enough.  It  is  also  very 
evident  that  no  disease  would  have  been  gen¬ 
erated  in  either  instance  if  the  hogs  had 
received  proper  care;  lack  of  this,  1  am  fully 
convinced,  is  the  cause  of  fully*  three-fourths 
of  all  the  losses  from  so-called  hog  cholera. 
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many  small  russet  dots;  flesh  whitish,  half- 
fine,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  slightly  vinous, 
and  of  very  good  quality.  It  ripens  from  the 
hist  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October.” 
A  specimen  of  Grand  Isle,  which  I  have  just 
eaten  (September  21),  agrees  exactly  with  Mr. 

Downing’s  description,  and  the  tree 
in  my  grounds  has  made  a  most 
thrifty  and  healthy  growth  after 
enduring  the  extreme  severity  of 
last  Winter. 

\  Another  of  the  Maeouiber  seed¬ 

lings.  is  Little  Gem,  This  is  a  small 
pear,  not  larger  than  Seekel,  of 
regular  pyriform  shape,  and  golden 
yellow  color  with  russet  around  the 
stem,  which  is  short  (%  inch).  The 
flesh  is  whitish,  very  juicy,  sweet 
and  spicy.  Season  September.  This 
little  pear  has  the  important  advan¬ 
tage  over  Seekel  that  each  specimen 
if  /  is  in  good  eating  condition  for  four 

*  /  or  five  days,  instead  of  an  equal 

/  number  of  horn's.  Its  approach  to 

f  /  ripeness  is  also  indicated  by  a  dis- 

/  tinct  change  of  color  from  a  light 

/  green  to  a  clear  yellow.  If  one  buys 

/  r  a  dozen  Seckels  at  the  street  corner, 

the  ripe  ones  cannot  be  selected  by 
the  eye,  and  most  of  the  dozen  will 
usually  prove  immature.  I  believe 
Little  Gem  could  be  made  a  close  ri¬ 
val  in  market,  therefore,  of  the 
Seekel.  It  is  an  excellent,  regular 
bearer. 

The  third  of  the  Maeomber  seedlings  is 
Refreshing,  the  tree  of  which  is  very  vigor¬ 
ous  aud  a  x'egular  and  free  bearer,  but  it 
never  overbears.  The  fruit  is  small,  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  roundish-obovate;  skin  very 
smooth,  yellow,  rather  thick;  stalk  stout,  an 
inch  long,  cavity  full;  flush  wlitish,  juicy, 
melting,  sweet;  quality  very  good.  I  regard 
this  as  a  valuable  pear.  It  much  resembles  the 
Fulton,  with  a  lighter  color  ami  a  sweeter  skin. 

There  are  several  more  of  these  tine,  hard}' 
seedlings,  which  I  will  take  another  occasion 
to  describe.  One  is  from  Flemish  Beauty,  of 
large  size  aud  good  quality,  another  a  keeper 
equal  to  Winter  Nelis,  aud  a  third  a  fine  pear, 
of  remarkable  beauty  of  color  aud  form. 


the  class,  are  undoubtedly  valuable,  especially 
for  the  Northwest;  but  I  now  refer  to  varie¬ 
ties  which  do  not  wait  for  the  testing  of  years 
aud  a  slow  multiplication  before  they  can  be 
had  for  planting. 

Among  known  sorts  well  tested.  Flemish 


THE  CULTURE  OF  PEACH  TREES. 


o  rchard,  and  here  they  ran,  getting  nothing 
but  the  orchard  grass  aud  water,  and  such 
immature  fruit  as  dropped  from  the  trees,  until 
the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  they  were 
turned  iuto  the  pea-field.  This  field  is  the  pear 
orchard,  and  in  it  is  a  spring  where  the 
hogs  could  got  all  the  drink  they 
required.  They  helped  themselves 
to  the  peas,  and  thus  became  fitted 
for  the  market  without  any  further  .a 

trouble.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  waste  ■yi.jSSjj 
in  feeding  peas  in  this  way,  but  the  l0fjM 
soss  is  nothing,  except  that  now  aud 
then  a  pea  may  be  trodden  into  the 
ground,  and  not  picked  up  after- 
wards.  Nearly  all  the  peas  which 


The  price  of  fine  fruit  is  eternal  vigilance, 
but  when  vigilance  aud  care  give  such  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  they  do  iu  the  case  of  peach 
trees,  the  vigilance  is  well  rewarded. 
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is  needed  to  produce  the  crop.  He  has  au  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  wood  ashes  from  a 
wood-pulp  mill  near  at  hand,  and  contracts 
for  the  entire  amount  produced  from  the 
fires  that  ruu  the  engines.  These  ashes  he 
drills  in  with  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  These  five  bushels  of 
ashes  give  him  better  yields  than  200  pounds 
of  superphosphates  drilled  in  on  the  same 
amount  of  ground.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  ashes  are  not  exhausted  in  one  year,  but 
are  gradually  improving  the  producing  capa¬ 
city  of  the  soil.  In  this  connection,  I  noticed 
the  past  Summer,  in  the  corner  of  a  field  near 
my  place,  the  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
grass  almost  to  a  line,  where  two  loads  of 
ashes  had  been  spread  more  than  50  years 
ago.  There  was  double  the  amount  of  grass 
on  the  ground  which  had  been  covered  with 
ashes.  This  field,  once  densely  wooded,  has 
been  cleared  aud  cultivated  nearly  100  years. 
Undoubtedly  the  ingredient  most  lacking  in 
this  old  region  is  potash,  especially  on  the 
sandy  and  sandy-loam  lands.  The  potash 
will  hold  out  longer  in  the  clay -loam,  but  be 
lacking  also  in  the  mucky  lands  which  have 
been  cropped  so  long.  How  in  uch  material  goes 
to  waste  on  every  farm,  which  might  be  used 
as  bedding,  or  go  into  the  compost  heap,  or 
be  burned  for  the  ashes.  In  one  of  these 
three  places  almost  everything  can  be  turned 
to  good  account. 


LAW  OF  GROWTH  IN  MEAT  PRODUC 
T10N. 


PROFESSOR  E.  W.  STEWART. 


The  production  of  meat  is  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  of  this  country.  Grass  is  our 
great  erop — sometimes  called  king— and  the 
great  bulk  of  this  is  consumed  in  meat  produce 
tion.  A  thousand  millions  of  bushels  of  our  im¬ 
mense  corn  crop,  together  with  the  by-products 
of  our  oil  and  flour  mills,  go  with  the  gross  crop 
to  perfect  this  meat  production.  So  great  an 
interest  should  be  studied  iu  all  its  economies; 
but  until  within  a  few’  years  very  erroneous 
views  were  prevalent,  and  among  the  most 
misleading  svas  that  which  advised  that  cattle 
be  kept  till  four  years  old  before  fattening. 
Bo  prevalent  was  this  opinion  that  fat  cuttle 
were  seldom  shown  twenty-five  years  ago  un¬ 
der  four  years  of  age,  and  often  they  were 
five  and  six  years  okl.  At  early  Smithfteld 
shows  the  finest  animals  exhibited  were  four  to 
six  years  old.  The  same  was  true  of  the  fairs 
of  the  various  civilized  countries. 

The  most  important  point  as  to  the  economy 
of  such  long  feedfug  does  uot 
seem  to  have  been  considered  at 
all.  Farmers  had  been  feeding 
animals  from  birth  to  maturity 
all  their  lives, ‘but  had  not  fully 
\  discovered  the  fact  that  the  cost 

n,  of  growth  wan  the  least  at  the 

\  earliest  age,  aud  that  it  coustnnt 
\  ly  i  ncreased  as  (  ho  age  and  weigh t 

\  advanced  to  maturity— that  is,  to 

\  put  100  pounds  on  a  calf  when 
\  two  mouths  old  costs  less  than  the 
I  same  growth  at  three  months, 
1  and  at  three  months  less,  than  iu 
M  four  mouths,  and  so  on— less  the 
tk  hrst  year  than  the  second,  each 
k H  additional  yeur  costing  a  largely 
increased  jiercantage  for  the  gain 


SOME  GOOD  PEARS,  HARDY  FAR 
NORTH. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D 


There  are  “iron-clad”  peal's  as  wrell  as 
apples.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  new 
Russian  pears  lately  brought  to  notice  by 
Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Gibb, of  Abbottsford,  Quebec. 
Of  these  it  would  seem  that  a  large  number 
arc  as  resistant  to  cold  as  the  Siberian  crabs, 
aud  some  of  them,  such  as  Bergamotte  Sapie- 
gauka.  are  “equal  iu  quality  to  Flemish 
Beauty,”  while  Besseminanka  is  “pleasant 
aud  satisfying  in  quality.”  These,  and  others  of 


TWO  NEW  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 


At  our  request  a  specimen 
each  of  the  Russian  apples  called 
Arabskoe  (Arabian  Apple)  aud 
Titouka  (Titus  Apple)  was  sent  ^ 

to  us  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  zflBgS 

Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  A 

latter  reminds  us  iu  its  markings 
of  the  Alexander.  The  skin  is 
of  a  greenish  yellow,  striped  and 
splashed  with  rod.  The  flesh  is 
coarse  aud  sub-aeiri.  The  for- 
mer  is  of  medium  size,  roundish- 
oblate.  The  skin  is  a  dark  red, 
with  a  puiqilish-liloom.  The  flesh 
is  white  and  juicy.  The  Titouka  ejp* 
rqtens  about  the  same  time  as 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  (Septem- 
ber);  the  Arabskoe  about  ten 
days  later.  The  trees  are  good 
growers,  aud  have  large,  hand¬ 
some  foliage,  and  have  this  year 
yielded  a  heavy  crop,  when  oth- 
er  kinds  l>ore  but  little.  The  i 

illustrations  (Figs.  668-fi69)  are 
true  portraits,  drawn  from  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  us  from  the  above 
firm.  These  apples  may  add  two 
varieties  to  our  hardy  list. 


■From  Nature. 


Titouka  Apple, 


l 
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The  writer  experimented  some  25  years  ago 
upon  the  cost  of  raising  calves  to  the  age  of 
two  and  three  years,  keeping  account  of  the 
exact  amount  of  food  consumed  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  He  found  ir,  necessary 
to  soil  them  in  Summer  to  accomplish  this. 
Starting  with  the  calf,  he  found  that  itrequir' 
od  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk  fora 
pound  gain  each  additional  week  ;  and  as  a 
genoral  proposition,  that  it  required  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  food  to  produce  each  addi¬ 
tional  pound  gain.  Professor  Miles,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  about 
the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  same  fact  in 
growing  pigs.  The  writer,  impressed  with  the 
great  importance  to  farmers  of  early  maturity 
in  food  animals,  from  an  economical  stand¬ 
point,  endeavored  to  impress  it  upou  them 
through  the  agricultural  press.  But  one  must 
not  expect  farmers  to  adopt  new  practices 
except  after  many  demonstrations. 

'1’he  most  convincing  demonstration  to 
farmers  lias  been  found  in  the  Chicago  Fat 
Stock  Show  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
directors  of  this  show  wisely  required  the  ex 
act  age  of  each  animal  to  tie  stated,  so  as  to 
show  the  gain  per  day  from  birth.  This 
was  a  great  eye-opener  to  farmers. 
Here  were  the  weight  of  the  animal  and  its 
age.  It  wns  easy  to  see  at  what  age  they 
gained  the  fastest,  and  how  this  gain  decreased 
as  the  age  increased.  This  immediately  ar¬ 
rested  the  attention  of  the  most  intelligent, 
farmers  in  this  country,  and  was  soon  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  experimenters  of  England  and 
Europe.  Some  advanced  English  farmers 
had  raised  what,  they  called  “baby  beef,” 
steers  aud  heifers  from  12  to  20  months  old, 
and  sold  them  to  butchers.  These  they  found 
cost  much  less  per  hundred  pounds  of  carcass 
than  when  kept  to  a  greater  age.  The  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  were  prevailed 
upon  last  year  to  go  one  stop  further,  and  offer 
a  prize  for  the  most  economical  production  of 
beef,  requiring  age,  weight,  amount  and 
quality  of  food  with  its  exact  cost  from  birth 
to  the  time  of  entry  iu  the  show.  This  was 
given  under  the  head  “  Cost  of  Production.1’ 
This  furnished  just  the  facts  necessary  to 
understand  the  whole  question  of  economy  as 
to  age. 

These  Fat  Stock  Shows  began  in  1878  and 
have  been  held  each  year.  I  have  not  room 
to  give  them  all,  but  will  give  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  the  first  and  last. 


1378. 


Average 

age. 

Average 

weight. 

Average 
gain  per 
day. 

Davs.  1 

Lhs. 

I  Lhs. 

4  steers . 

669 

1.423 

2.18 

4  steers . 

968 

1.637 

1  1.74 

jO  steers  . 

1.272 

1.801 

1.04 

4  steers  . 

1,717 

18S2. 

1,799 

1 

11  steers . 

I  626  | 

1  483 

I  2.33 

IS  steers  . 

1  1,316  | 

1.956 

|  1  55 

At  the  first 

show  there  is  considerable  va 

riety  in  ages.  The  gain  per  day  of  four  steers, 
669  days  old,  is  over  50  per  cent,  more  than  of 
the  10  steel's,  1,272  days  old,  and  the  gaiu  of 
the  first  four  steers  is  more  than  double  that  of 
the  last  four  steers;  and  in  the  show  of  1882 
the  gain  of  the  11  steers,  026  days  old,  is 
nearly  60  per  cent  more  than  of  the  15  steers, 
1,816  days  old.  The  illustration  of  the  other 
three  shows  is  of  a  simila  r  character. 

In  the  show  of  1882,  under  “Cost  of  Produc¬ 
tion,”  nine  steers  aud  heifers,  averaging  907 
pounds’  weight,  at.  the  cud  of  the  first. year,  cost 
3.4  cents  per  pound.  Five  of  these  steers 
gained  an  average  of  502  pounds  each  during 
the  next  year,  aud  the  average  cost  was  7.62 
cents  per  pound,  the  gaiu  the  second  year 
costing  nearly  double  as  much  jier  pound  as 
the  first.  Two  of  the  most  thrifty  of  these 
gainer!  uu  average  of  060  pounds  the  third 
year,  and  the  cost  of  this  gain  was  12.54  cents 
per  pound.  These  two  steers  weighed  each 
2,2'i0  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  aud 
cast  $168.30,  or  7  48  cents  per  pound.  This 
was  the  average  cost  for  the  whole  three 
years,  while  the  first  year  cost  less  than  half 
this  per  pouud  of  gain,  and  ouly  about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  gain  during  the  third  year. 

This  is  a  demonstration  well  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  It.  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  great  fact  work¬ 
ed  out.  These  two  steers  weighed  1,000  pounds 
at  the  eu  1  of  the  fii^t  year,  and  only  cost  3.4 
cents  per  pouud,  or  $34  per  head.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  they  weighed  1,600  pounds, 
and  their  gain  the  second  year  cost  8.68  couts 
per  pouud.  The  whole  cost  for  two  years  was 
$86,  or  5,87  cents  per  pound.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  they  would  have  sold  at  a  large 
profit.  At  the  cud  of  the  second  year  they 
were  worth  about  $10  over  cost,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  t  hird  year  they  could  not  be  sold  at  cast, 
although  they  had  made  an  extra  weight.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  best  profit  is  made  at  15 
to  20  months  old.  This  is  the  most  important, 
problem  connected  with  meat  production. 

The  Rural  Nhw-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 

1512.00. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL  GROUNDS. 


PRESIDENT  T.  T.  LYON,  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Durino  a  recent  visit  to  New  Tor  k,  1  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Rural,  and  was  informed 
that  the  responsible  editor,  finding  his  time, 
when  at  the  office,  largely  taken  up  iu  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  callers  and  friends,  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spend  but  a  small  portion  of  histime 
there,  doing  the  larger  share  of  his  work  at 
his  residence,  on  the  Kxjierimental  Grounds, 
of  which  he  assumes  the  personal  supervision. 

In  response  to  t  he  suggestion  that  1  would 
be  sure  to  see  somethiug  interesting  by  a 
visit  to  the  place,  I  took  the  train,  at  Jersey 
City,  for  River  Edge. 

During  the  ride  of  over  au  hour,  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  that  tender  vegetation  had 
been  already  considerably  injured  upon  the 
low-lands  along  the  route,  although  upou 
more  elevated  lands  it  had  escaped. 

I  found  the  location  a  retired  one,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  station  at  River 
Edge.  Arriving  too  late  for  out-of-door  ob. 
serration,  the  evening  was  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent  in  a  social  chat  with  the 
genial  host  aud  his  accomplished  lady,  during- 
which  much  information  was  gathered  re¬ 
specting  the  processes  employed  in  the  man 
agementof  the  establishment,  as  a  means  of 
affording  facts  of  a  trustworthy  character, 
for  the  columns  of  th3  Rural. 

Among  other  matters,  I  learned  that  both 
Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Carman  are  extensively  engaged 
in  the  artificial  crossing  or  hybridization  of 
cereals,  as  well  as  other  classes  of  plants;  and 
that  it  is  their  custom,  iu  all  cases,  to  beep  a 
complete  record  of  the  date  of  the  operations, 
as  well  as  of  the  varieties  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses — a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
commended  ns  affording  trustworthy  material 
for  the  study  and  ultimate  determination  of 
the  yet  undeveloped  laws  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  underlie  and  control  the  processes  of 
both  self  and  cross- fertilization,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  principles  upon  which  the  parents 
should  be  selected,  as  well  as,  perchance,  the 
possibilities  of  improvement  in  any  given 
direction. 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to  a  look 
about  the  ornamental  grounds,  which  may 
well  be  said  to  be  very  extensive,  if  consid¬ 
ered  with  reference  to  the  very  large  variety 
of  trees,  shrul®  and  plants  which  they  contain. 
Since  these  grounds  are  devoted  to  the  testing 
of,  not  the  older  favorites  only,  but  also  the 
novelties  that  are  so  constantly  beingbrought 
forward,  little  reference  can  lie  had  to  the 
principles  of  taste  iu  ornamentation,  since 
there  must  lie  constant  and  frequent  additions, 
and  those  frequently  of  a  very  doubtful  char¬ 
acter,  till  the  space  becomes  so  crowded  that 
a  new  introduction  can  only  find  room 
through  the  removal  of  others,  while  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  crowd  new  candidates 
into  positions  inadequate  to  their  proper  de¬ 
velopment,  or  to  plant  them  iu  soils  not 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  Serious  as 
this  difficulty  obviously  is,  a  look  about  these 
grounds  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  as 
well  as  profitable,  to  the  student  and 
lover  of  trees,  shrubs,  aud  plants,  since 
many  will  be  found  here  that  rarely  find 
places  in  either  ornamental  grounds,  or  com¬ 
mercial  establishments. 

Among  those  that  especially  attracted  my 
attention,  was  a  fine  collection  of  the  magno¬ 
lias  hardy  iu  this  climate,  Maples  were  in 
large  variety,  including  several  small  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  new  dissceted-leaved  Japunese 
varieties,  which,  though  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful,  seem  unlikely  to  prove  adapted  to  our  cli¬ 
mate.  Of  deciduous  shrubs  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  attempt  au  enumeration,  so  exten¬ 
sive  is  the  collection.  Of  rare  and  beautiful 
grasses,  I  noted  Eriauthus  Ravenna'  and  Eu¬ 
lalia  zebrina  as  hardy  aud  beautiful  plants, 
not  new,  but  rarely  seen  in  our  ornamental 
plantations. 

Among  evergreens,  the  spruces  appear  in 
great  variety,  several  of  them  very  rare.  The 
same  is  true  of  pines,  amoug  which  the  Sun- 
ray  especially  attracted  my  notice  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  variegation  of  its  foliage.  The 
collection  also  contains  several  varieties  of 
our  native  hemlock,  among  which  were  a 
weeper,  a  dwarf,  aud  a  variegated  one.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Japanese  Hetinisporas  occur  in  the 
collection,  and  I  also  noted  Scindopytis  verti- 
cillutn,  which,  although  said  to  be  ten  years 
of  age,  is  yet  scarcely  more  than  three  feet  iu 
hight. 

In  the  afternoon,  still  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Carman,  I  took  a  tour  among  the  fruits 
on  trial  hero.  The  lateness  of  the  season  here, 
as  elsewhere,  was  such  that  even  Delaware  and 
Coucord  were  not  fully  ripe.  Mr.  Carman 
seems  to  value  Ricketts’s  El  Dorado  very 
highly,  aud  Moore’s  Early  was  apparently  do¬ 


ing  very  well.  My  attention  was  specially  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Victoria  Grape — a  seedling  of  the 
late  T.  B.  Miner,  only  sent  out  since  his  death. 
This,  as  it  appears  here,  although  not  yet  fully 
ripe,  is  a  very  promising  white,  or  greenish- 
white  grape,  which  1  have  already  described 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural.  Mr.  C 
has  also  fruited  a  very  considerable  number  of 
grapes  of  his  own  origination;  but,  so  far, 
none  has  proved  sufficiently  valuable  to  be 
retained. 

1  also  noted,  here,  the  new  and  much-talkcd- 
abciut  Marlboro  Raspberry,  which,  although 
not  now  in  fruit,  certainly  shows  abundant 
vigor;  while  the  stout,  dark  canes  showed  an 
ability  to  hold  their  foliage  well  through  the 
season. 

I  also  saw  here  plants  of  several  of  the  new 
Hathaway  seedliDg  strawberries,  not  yet  dis¬ 
seminated,  which  were  still  well  clothed  with 
fresh,  healthy  foliage;  while  other  varieties, 
in  the  same  plot,  were  badly  browned. 

My  attention  was  also  invited  to  the  cellar, 
where  I  was  shown  a  largo  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  potatoes,  grown  for  trial  and  com¬ 
parison.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  space  of 
ground  devoted  to  each  variety ;  the  crop  was 
carefully  weighed,  and  the  ratio  per  acre  de¬ 
duced,  A  large  number  of  yet  newer  seed¬ 
lings  was  shown,  requiring  yet  another  sea¬ 
son’s  trial  to  determine  which,  if  any,  shall  be 
found  worthy  of  number  or  name  and  propa¬ 
gation.  The  growing,  comparing  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  relative  values  of  these  new  can¬ 
didates  for  the  public  favor,  is  a  task  demand¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  patient  and  careful 
discrimination. 

A  look  into  the  department  of  seeds,  grown 
for  dissemiuation  among  the  Rural  readers, 
shows  a  similar  system  of  thorough  careful¬ 
ness  in  their  preparations. 

The  American  people  are  fortunate  in  the 
existence  among  them  of  a  paper  whose 
managers  have  the  foresight  to  see  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  development  of  these  practical 
results,  to  be  published  through  its  columns, 
with  the  sanctions  that  only  such  effective 
demonstrations  can  properly  warrant. 

Ctitmnologicxil. 


A  SATISFACTORY  REMEDY  FOR  MEL¬ 
ON  BUGS,  FLEA-BEETLES,  ETC. 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 


There  is  probably  no  more  satisfactory 
general  remedy  for  the  striped  Cucumber 
Beetle,  and  the  different  flea-beetles  that  so 
seriously  affect  eueurbitaceous  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  are  small,  than  that  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  by  Mr.  Quinn,  the  well- 
known  pear,  small  fruit  and  truck  grower  of 
New  Jersey.  He  sprinkles  the  vines  with  a 
liquid  made  chiefly  of  soaked  tobacco  stems 
and  soft  soap,  and  then  powders  them  with 
lime.  The  following  experience  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Nicholson,  of  Godkinville,  N.  C.,  is,  however, 
well  worthy  of  being  put  on  record  as  a  most 
ingenious  way  of  perpetuatiug  the  effects  of 
the  solution.  Mr.  Nicholson  writes  in  a  recent 
letter  as  follows: 

“I  would  mention  a  simple  contrivance 
which  1  have  made  and  used  with  perfect 
success  in  exterminating  bugs  on  melon  and 
cucumber  vines.  I  took  old  oyster  and  fruit 
cans  (tin!  and  tilled  them  with  a  strong  decoc¬ 
tion  ot  tobacco  stems  and  water;  I  poured  it 
ou  the  stems  hot  and  allowed  it-  to  cool;  I  set 
one  can  on  each  hill  and  placed  therein  a 
woolen  tiring  tin  thickness  about  the  size  of  a 
wheat  straw),  thoroughly  wet  it,  and  allowed 
it  to  hang  down  to  the  plants.  The  string  acts 
as  a  siphon,  aud  draws  the  liquid  out  drop  by 
drop,  and  keeps  the  plant  continually  moisten¬ 
ed  with  the  offensive  liquid,  thus  driving  all 
insects  away.  It  further  assists  iu  the  growth 
of  the  plants  by  keeping  the  roots  moist :  yet 
so  continual  and  gradual  is  the  application 
that  the  sun  neither  scalds  nor  bakes  the  earth. 
I  merely  mention  this,  as  it  may  be  something 
uew,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial, 
as  it  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  this 
season.” 


Shctp  l)iisbivm)n). 


NASAL  AFFLICTIONS  OF  SOUTHERN 
SHEEP. 

With  the  light  we  have  at  present,  prob¬ 
ably  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Clay  is  right  when  he 
says,  in  substance,  that  it  is  not  worth  our 
while  to  apply  remedies  for  the  disagreeable 
discharge  from  the  nose,  with  which  our 
Southern  sheep  are  afflicted,  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to  “  grub-in-the-hoad.”  The  animals 
thus  suffering — and  there  are  no  others  here— 
thrive  finely,  fatten  readily,  aud  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  yet  the  condition  of  their  noses 
often  becomes  disgusting  to  the  shepherd, 


and  must  be  annoying  to  the  sheep  if  they 
have  the  sense  to  perceive  it. 

A  prominent  physician  of  this  vicinity  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
cause,  and  said:  “Might  it  not  be  catarrh?” 
A  Cotswold  ewe  imported  from  Canada  was 
the  greatest  sufferer  in  my  flock,  and,  being 
too  old  to  winter,  l  killed  her  a  few  days  ago, 
and  examined  her  head  (not  being  a  surgeon 
I  probably  did  not  do  this  bit  of  amateur 
dissecting  in  a  scientific  manner),  and  found 
no  worms  or  anything  else  unnatural  except¬ 
ing  some  little  indications  of  inflammation  of 
the  nasal  passages.  Dr.  (salmon,  having  re¬ 
sided  in  this  State,  has,  undoubtedly,  inves¬ 
tigated  the  subject,  and  if  so,  and  he  can  give 
us  a  practicable  preventive,  he  will  receive 
the  thanks  of  many  owners  of  sheep.  When 
Bermuda  Grass  has  driven  the  old  fogies  to 
the  wall,  and  the  coming  Southern  planter 
learns  (what  I  am  trying  to  practically  illus¬ 
trate)  that  a  pound  of  wool  can  be  grown  as 
cheaply  as  a  pound  of  cotton,  these  Southern 
States  will  be  the  greatest  sheep  walks  in  the 
world.  M.  B.  PRINCE. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC-.,  RECEIVED. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  all  sorts  of 
cider  and  wine  presses. 

The  IIigganum  Manufacturing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Higganum,  Conn.  Illustrated  de 
scriptive  catalogue  of  tools  for  the  farmer, 
market  gardener  and  all  tillers  of  the  soil; 
plows,  harrows,  seed  drills,  horse  and  w  heel 
hoes,  hand  cultivators  and  horse  rakes. 


•ftliscfUancous. 


DOES  BERMUDA  GRASS  MATURE 
SEED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  ? 


HON.  H.  W.  RAYENEL. 

This  question  has  been  vexing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  with  more  heat  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  That  it  does  mature  its  seed  somewhere , 
is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  offered  for 
sale  by  seedsmen  (J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  and  others),  and  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  New-Yobker  has  planted  them,  and 
has  the  grass  growing  fiom  these  seeds.  This 
is  positive  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proof  that  it  does  not  mature  seed  is  only 
negative.  It  may  do  so  in  some  regions  and 
not  in  others.  The  testimony  is  unanimous 
(as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard)  that  Bermuda 
Grass  does  not  mature  its  seed  in  this  latitude. 
My  owu  experience  and  observation  confirm 
the  view.  I  have  searched  lepeatedly  for 
many  years  for  seed,  but  have  never  found 
any.  Last  Summer  I  collected  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  flow  er-heads  just  in  that  state  of 
maturity  w’hen  the  seeds,  had  there  been  any, 
would  have  been  ripe.  After  crushing  the 
seed  heads  ou  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  a  critical 
search  was  made  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  mag¬ 
nifier,  but  I  could  find  none.  There  was 
plenty  of  chaff  aud  scales,  which  to  the  naked 
eye  looked  like  seeds;  but  not  one  perfect 
seed  could  be  found.  From  the  care  I  used  in 
taking  samples  from  various  parts  of  the 
field,  I  am  satisfied  no  seeds  were  matured 
there.  The  inference  is  very  strong,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Bermuda  Grass  does  not  mature  its 
seed  in  this  region  of  country.  But  it  may  do 
so  further  south,  or  in  other  countries.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  the  seeds¬ 
men  who  offer  it  for  sale  where  they  procure 
their  supply.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  seed 
sparingly  in  some  soils  or  in  some  latitudes 
when  it  does  not  in  others. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  certain  plants 
which  propagate  by  the  roots,  suckers,  etc., 
to  fail  to  mature  seeds,  as  if  from  long  habit 
iu  using  one  mode  of  propagation  the  other 
becomes  obsolete.  The  Irish  potato,  consid¬ 
ering  the  enormous  quantity  planted  which 
does  not  even  flower,  only  rarely  produces 
seed-balls.  Still  more  rare  is  it  the  case  with 
the  sweet  potato.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  The  Nut  Grass 
(Cypcrus  rotundas',  the  great,  pest  of  the 
South,  propagates  only  by  the  tubers,  and 
never  matures  seed.  In  Florida  and  South¬ 
ern  Georgia  I  have  seen  thousands  of  acres 
covered  with  the  Saw  Palmetto,  which  in¬ 
creases  by  its  runuing  root-stalks,  and,  al¬ 
though  looking  for  seeds,  I  saw  extremely  few. 
Bermuda  Grass,  propagating  so  freely  by  its 
running  root-stalk,  we  would  expect  to  come 
under  this  habit,  but  we  have  the  fact  that  ii 
does  mature  somewhere.  So  we  come  back 
to  our  first  question — Does  Bermuda  Grass 
mature  seed  iu  this  country?  [We  have  had 
at  least  20  specimens  of  spikes  sent  to  us 
from  various  parts  of  the  South,  said  to  have 
seeds,  but  we  never  succeeded  in  finding  any. 
The  seed  offered  by  seedsmen  does  not  come 
from  this  country. — Eds.] 

Aiken,  S.*C. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  THINKERS. 


A.  B.  COLEMAN. 


REMEDY  FOR  GRAPE  ROT. 

I  will  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  a  remedy  for  grape  rot,  which 
has  proved  effective  with  me  for  several  years 
past.  I  would  like  experienced  grape- growers 
to  give  it  a  trial  and  report  results.  I  have 
been  slow  to  make  it  public,  because  I  never 
like  to  jump  at  conclusions.  1  am  now,  after 
several  years'  trial,  persuaded  there  is  some 
merit  in  it.  Here  it  is:  Whenever  the  slightest 
indication  of  rot  is  observable,  scrape  every 
vestige  of  vegetation  away  from  the  vines  to  a 
distance  of  at  least  four  feet  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  cover  this  space  with  fresh  lime,  air 
or  water  slaked.  Just  enough  to  whiten  the 
surface  is  sufficient.  I  do  not  put  the  lime 
close  enough  to  touch  the  vine,  generally 
strewing  it  not  closer  than  six  inches.  If 
heavy  rains  follow,  the  dressing  of  lime  should 
be  repeated  at  once.  A  prominent  Missouri 
grape-grower  says  the  same  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences  that  produce  fever  and  ague  in  the 
human  family  will  produce  rot  in  the  grape. 
Knowing  lime  to  be  a  powerful  absorbent,  I 
thought  perhaps  the  air  iu  the  vicinity  of  my 
vines  could  be  to  some  extent  purified  by  its 
use  and  the  rot  prevented.  The  result  of  ray 
test  has  been  satisfactory:  yet  I  do  not  claim 
that  lime  is  an  Infallible  remedy  for  grape  rot. 
I  do  think,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  trial.  It 
may  not  be  Improper  for  me  to  state,  in  this 
connection,  that  lime  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  Irish  potato  rot.  It  will  either  prevent  or 
chock  the  rot  effectually,  I  sprinkle  the  lime 
through  the  potatoes  in  bulk  or  in  barrels.  It 
does  the  potatoes  no  injury. 

OIL  OK  SASSAFRAS. 

For  cleansing  swine  and  poultry  of  vermin, 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  oil  of  sassafras.  In 
fact,  it  is  death  to  the  whole  insect  world.  My 
wife  uses  it,  exclusively,  as  an  antidote  for 
bed-bugs.  A  little  piece  of  cotton,  moistened 
in  the  oil  and  rubbed  in  the  cracks  and  crevices 
about  the  bed,  will  make  the  bug  a  stranger  to 
that  locality.  For  swine,  1  put  one  table- 
spoonful  of  the  oil  in  refuse  lard  that  has  been 
warmed  just  enough  to  melt.  Apply  it  under 
the  four  legs,  behind  the  ears,  and  on  the  hams 
of  the  pig,  and  he  will  not  be  troubled  with 
vermin.  It  kills  instantly.  The  same  prepa¬ 
ration  may  lie  Used  on  a  lien  with  a  young 
brood  with  good  results  For  sitting  beus  take 
pulverized  sassafras  root  bark,  as  fine  as  flour, 
aud  dust  the  hen  under  her  wings  with  it,  and 
also  the  eggs,  and  the  mites  will  disappear  at 
once. 

a  new  roosting  pole. 

I  am  about  building  a  new  poultry-house, 
and  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  new  roosting 
pole,  and  wish  some  of  the  Rural  readers  to 
toll  me  if  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  Tin- 
pole  is  to  consist  of  a  %  inch  iron  rod,  us  loug 
as  desirable,  aud  wrapped  witli  heavy  woolen 
material,  either  once  or  twice.  T  will  then 
saturate  the  wrapping  with  oil  of  sassafras, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  invasion  of  vermin.  The 
wrapping  will  protect  the  feet  of  t,he  fowls 
during  cold  weather.  To  me,  the  only  rea¬ 
sonable  objection  is  that  the  oil  might,  grease 
the  feathers  of  the  laying  hens,  and  thereby 
grease  the  eggs  and  prevent  hatching.  It  is 
not  my  purpose,  however,  to  apply  oil  enough 
to  briug  about  sueb  disastrous  results.  All 
fowls  like  small  roosting  poles.  They  like 
something  their  feet  cun  huger  grasp.  I  have 
observed  this  predisposition  in  wild  turkeys, 
which  always  roost  iu  very  tall  trees  on  very 
small  limbs,  not  larger  than  un  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  There  is  nothing  so  strong  for  tho  size — 
%  of  an  inch— as  an  iron  rod.  The  wrapping 
of  woolen  material  protects  the  feet  of  the 
fowls  from  cold,  and  also  holds  the  vermin 
antidote. 

a  new  method  of  water-melon  culture. 

A  gentleman  residing  near  this  place  raised 
a  most  tremendous  crop  of  water-melons  after 
the  following  method: — Holes  were  dug  ten 
feet  apart  each  way — 18  inches  square  uud  15 
inches  deep.  These  holes  were  filled  with 
Well-rotted  manure,  which  was  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  A  low,  flat  hill 
was  then  made  uud  seed  planted.  When  the 
vines  were  large  enough  to  begin  to  run,  the 
whole  surface  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  15  inches  with  wheat-straw.  The  straw 
was  placed  close  up  around  the  vine.  No  cul¬ 
tivation  whatever  was  given  afterwards. 
No  weeds  or  grash  grew.  The  vines  spread 
over  the  straw,  aud  the  melons  matured  clean 
and  nice.  The  yield  was  abundant,  aud  tho 
experiment  an  entire  success.  Try  it  next 
year. 

Superphosphate  ok  lime,  given  in  tea 
spoonful  doses  to  each  he&d  of  cabbage  will  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  cabbage  worm.  It  should 
be,  sprinkled  over  the  cabbage  early  in  the 
day  while  the  dew  is  on.  The  white  moth  that 
deposit*  the  egg  will  not  come  near  it  after 


this  application.  Itdoesthe  cabbage  no  harm, 
but  rather  fertilizes  it. 

If  you  have  a  fruit  tree  that  fails  to  bear, 
dig  a  trench  15  inches  deep  around  it,  four 
feet  from  the  trunk,  aud  cut  iu  two  every 
root  you  meet  with.  Fill  the  trench  with  rich 
soil,  and  you  will  have  a  crop  of  fruit  next 
year.  Do  t  his  before  January. 


SORGHUM  SUGAR  AT  A  PROFIT. 


New  Jersey,  as  we  have  stated,  odd's  a 
bounty  of  one  dollar  for  every  ton  of  sorg¬ 
hum  raised  iu  the  Stale  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  sugar  and  sirup,  and  $20  for 
every  ton  of  sugar  actually  made  therefrom. 
The  State  actually  paid  out,  iu  compliance 
with  these  offers,  neaily  $8,000  last  year,  and 
will  probably  be  asked  to  pay  a  much  larger 
sum  this  year  on  the  same  account. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  doubt  that,  sugar  can 
be  made  from  sorghum  at  a  profit  where  the 
proper  conditions  of  soil,  machinery,  capital 
and  business  ability  can  lie  secured  to  the  en¬ 
terprise.  It  is  not,  however,  a  business  for 
the  small  farmer.  If  ho  is  located  near  sorg¬ 
hum  sugar  works,  and  has  soil  adapted  to 
sorghum  raising,  lie  may  find  it  profitable  to 
raise  and  sell  the  cane,  though  he  will  find  it 
heavy  staff  to  haul. 

The  use  of  capital,  approved  machinery, 
and  the  application  of  scientific  aud  economic 
principles  to  sorghum  sugar  making,  will 
make  tho  business  a  success  evou  in  the  so- 
called  “  l’ine  Barrens”  of  New  Jersey.  A  few 
miles  north  of  Cape  May,  the  Rio  Grande 
Co.  chose  soil  aud  a  site  for  this  business, 
about  three  years  ago;  the  soil  proved  to  be 
not  barren,  but  light,  and  warm,  and  compact 
enough  to  hold  moisture  well.  The  climate 
of  this  location  is  semi-tropical,  the  warm 
season,  long;  the  cane,  therefore,  matures 
fully,  and  can  lie  gathered  surely  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  and  often  through  No¬ 
vember.  This  is  a  great  advantage  over 
higher  latitudes  or  localities  less  favored  iu 
soil  and  by  near  bodies  of  water. 

The  company  is  said  to  have  lost  some 
money  the  first,  year.  They  depended  on  the 
farmers  for  their  cane.  They  then  purchased 
.8,000  acres,  cleared,  and  planted  it.  Last 
year  they  crushed  6,206  tons  of  cane,  produc¬ 
ing  1,022  barrels  of  sirup  and  810,04 1  pounds 
of  sngur,  which  sold  at  a  profit.  This  year 
they  have  Increased  machinery  and  facilities, 
and  0li5  acres  under  cultivation.  Their  works 
have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  cane  a  duy.  The 
cost  of  the  plant  is  said  to  he  about  #76,000. 
Entire  cost  of  laud  and  works  is  about  $200,- 
000.  Nothing  is  wasted.  The  seed  is  turned 
into  pork  and  beef,  or  meat  of  some  kind. 
The  begasse  is  utilized  ns  food  for  hogs,  and 
the  refuse  is  composted  with  swamp  mud  or 
peat;  even  the  skimmings  of  the  pans 
are  saved  for  manure.  A  dividend  of  26 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  is  expected 
from  the  product  of  t-liis  year.  This  result 
is  certainly  very  satisfactory,  uud  may 
stimulate  further  trial  of  this  industry. 
There  is  plenty  cf  capital  to  be  had  for  it 
the  moment  the  demonstration  is  complete. 
If  the  waste  lauds  of  onr  coast  can  be  made 
to  wave  with  the  sorghum  cane,  they  will 
present  to  the  eye  a  more  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  sight  than  the  wilderness  of  scrub 
pines,  weeds  uud  sand. 

- m - 

New  Strawberries;— During  nearly  the 
whole  of  June  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  was  travel¬ 
ing  to  look  at.  Strawberries,  and  although  lie 
saw  almost  an  innumerable  number  of  novel¬ 
ties,  yet  among  thorn  all  he  found  but  few 
that  appeared  worthy  of  note.  Atlantic  is 
certainly  firm  and  tieautlful,  but  is  lacking  iu 
size;  Legal  Tender  is  prolific  and  of  high 
quality,  but  lacks  firmness;  Prince  of  Berries 
is  large,  beuutiful  and  good,  but  he  fears  the 
plant  will  prove  unsatisfactory  iu  most  loca¬ 
tions,  and  thus  it  goes.  The  most  promising 
of  all  the  brand-new  kinds  tiiut  bo  came 
across,  taken  all  iu  all,  was  Daniel  Boone. 
This  lie  thinks  has  come  to  stay,  aud  possesses 
much  merit,  especially  for  market.  Manchester 
seems  to  have  taken  to  tho  soil  kindly  every¬ 
where  and  gone  right  to  business  in  earnest. 
Big  Bob  wasn  miserable  failure  ]  James  Vick, 
very  productive  and  firm,  but  of  indifferent 
quality,  indicating  positive  merit  for  market, 
but  less  desirable  for  the  home  garden.  Jer¬ 
sey  Queen  was  large,  beautiful  and  good,  but 
unproductive  with  him.  Fay’s  Prolific  Cur¬ 
rant  is  a  gratifying  success,  and  lie  thinks  has 
a  great  future.  Its  strong  growth  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  united  with  size  and  beauty  of 

fruit  are  something  remarkable. 

- - 

The  Sorghum  Industry,  iu  spite  of  a  bad 
season  for  the  maturity  of  the  plants,  is  jump¬ 


ing  ahead.  Our  readers  have  already  been 
informed,  through  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  as  to  the 
work  being  done  at  Champaign,  III.  Rio 
Grande,  in  New  Jersey,  is  doing  nobly,  and 
now  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  Sterling  and 
Hutchiusou,  in  Kansas,  send  notes  to  the  same 
encouraging  effect.  From  the  roof  of  the 
factory  at.  the  latter  place  one  could  have  ob¬ 
tained,  the  middle  of  last,  month,  a  view  of 
over  2,000  acres  of  sorghum  plants—  “u  most 
magnificent  sight-.1'  Forty-five  teams  were 
hauling  to  the  mill,  and  20  more  were  wanted; 
158  laborers  were  busy  aud  50  others  adver¬ 
tised  for.  The  four  centi  ifugals  turned  out 
daily  20,000  pounds  of  sugar— “  in  largo,  hard 
crystals,  in  perfect  angles”— and  1,600  gallons 
of  “  sirup  entirely  free  from  sorghum  tast-e. ’’ 
Professor  Swenson’s  skill  and  devotion  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  company.  They 
are  “jubilant  with  success  assured,”  aud  Pres¬ 
ident.  Barker  says  the  experts  who  examined 
average  samples  were  surprised  to  find  “  the 
purity  of  the  sugar  absolutely  beyond  that  of 
the  finest  cane  sugar  of  the  Booth  of  the  same 
grade.” 

- - *>« - - 

Benefits  of  Farmers’  Clubs.— The  New 
England  Farmer  believes  that  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  will  do  so  much  to  broaden  the 
vision  and  develop  the  character  of  a  farmer 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  completely  fill  the  place 
in  society  that  he  should  be  competent  to  fill, 
as  the  well  organized  aud  well  sustained  farm- 
el's'  club,  The  olnb  gives  one  something 
useful  to  think  of  liotweou  the  meetings.  It 
excites  investigation  and  encourages  study 
aud  experiment.  It  brings  men  and  women 
together  who  otherwise  would  hardly  keep  up 
a  neighborhood  acquaintance,  in  a  meeting 
convened  for  gathering  the  best  thoughts 
from  till,  the  over  conceited  learn  modesty 
aud  the  timid  gain  confidence,  while  all  grow 
charitable  towards  others  with  whom  they 

may  on  some  points  disagree. 

- - 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 

One  milk  company  requires  that  cows  shall 
not  lie  fed  on  ensilage,  as  it  impairs  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  milk.  The  company  fixes  its 
prices  at  th ree-and-tb ree-q uartor  cents  per 
month.  More  was  offered  by  farmers  at  this 

rate  than  was  accepted . 

The  Rural  is  glad  that  Fay’s  Prolific  Cur¬ 
rant  is  behaving  iu  ft  way  to  corroborate  ail 
we  had  said  of  it.  The  R.  N-Y.  was  the  first 

journal  to  advertise  this  fine  variety . 

Mu.  Stewart  thinks  that  the  glamor  which 
has  illuminated  the  Western  cattle  business  is 
fading  away  and  true  light  is  falling  upon  it. 
No  doubt  beef  can  lie  raised  in  the  West,  but 
at  what  a  cost  to  man  and  beast !  Tho  cost 
and  inconveniences  are  on  the  whole  greater 
than  are  supposed,  and  go  fur  to  bring  the 
value  of  the  beeves  up  to  that  of  Eastern  fnrui- 

reared  animals . . . 

Prepare  green  food  for  the  fowls  thisWiu- 
ter.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  cabbages  that 

fail  to  head . . . . 

Do  not  prune  fruit  trees  unless  they  need  itf 
and  then  prune  promptly  and  judiciously.... 

Ik  we  W'ore  asked  what  fertilizers  we  pre¬ 
ferred  for  grape  vines,  we  should  reply,  un- 
leachod  wood  asiies,  bone  meal  and  old  horse 

*  manure . . . . . . 

The  New  England  Farmer  says  that  the 
time  has  come  when  farmers  must  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  good  of  all,  or  they 
w  ill  surely  be  loft  behind  in  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  of  tho  age . . 

A  man  who  has. no  love  for  horses  or  sheep 
had  bette*-  leave  them  ulono.  for  they  will 
bring  him  nothing  but  grief,  says  the 
Breeders’  Gazette.  True,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  as  to  general  farming  or  any  other 

occupation . . . 

The  New'  York  Sun,  speaking  of  a  long, 
drawn-out  suit  between  two  farmers,  says: 
“When  they  began  the  case,  there  were  two 
well-off  farmers,  and  t  o  poor  lawyers.  Now 
there  are  two  poor  farmers,  and  two  well-off 

lawyers.” . 

A  writer  iu  the  London  Garden  defines  a 
good  potato  us  follows:  “Nutty  flavor,  white 
and  floury  when  cooked,  sturdy,  wiry  haulm, 
not  exceeding  iu  the  best-  soils,  80  inches  in 
hight;  medium-sized  tubers  without  undula¬ 
tion  or  deep  eyes;  and  lastly,  long-keeping, 
combined  with  early  maturity  of  tubers.” 
The  definition  is  a  very  good  one.  In  America 
we  seem  to  think  very  little  of  the  “nutty” 

flavor,  and  prefer  large-sized  potatoes . 

Keeping  Apples. — The  Farm  and  Fireside 
repeats  the  old  but  sound  advice  that  choice 
specimens  of  Winter  apples,  and  pturs  can  be 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition  by  wrap¬ 
ping  each  one  ill  paper  uud  parking  them 
loosely  in  ventilated  barrels  or  boxes. 

Had  not  you  better  plant  it  quince  tree  or 
so  this  Fall?  Rea’s  Mammoth  is  as  good  as 

any . . 

Collect  the  soil  for  hot-beds  now.  A  bar¬ 
rel  of  it  iu  the  barn  will  be  handy  for  potting 
plants  in  the  Winter . 


Cuerijtuijm. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arkansas. 

Poteau,  Scott  Co.,  Oet.  13. — Drought  lias 
injured  late  corn  considerably,  but  nothing 
like  so  badly  as  it  has  hurt  cotton  on  the  up¬ 
lands;  this  is  cut  short  nearly  one-half.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  we’ve  been  having  plenty 
of  rain,  aud  at  present  the  prospect  is  good  for 
too  much.  If  the  wet  spell  continues  much 
longer,  both  cotton  and  corn  will  be  rotting 
in  the  field.  The  mast  is  a  failure  this  year, 
consequently  corn  and  pork  will  be  apt  to  be 
high-priced  tins  Fall.  A  larger  acreage  will  be 
seeded  to  wheat  aud  other  small  grains  this 
year  than  last.  H.  c-  B- 

Dakota. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  Co.,  Oct.  18. — 
Crops  are  good  except  dent  corn;  that  did  not 
mature  well,  owiug  to  a  cool  season.  What 
little  flint  corn  was  planted  is  ripe  and  sound. 
Wheat  is  yielding  from  15  to  30  bushels  per 
acre;  oats  from  40  to  (30  bushels.  W.  S.  F. 

Illinois. 

Russellville,  Lawrence  Co. — This  lias 
been  tho  coolest  Summer  we  have  had  here 
for  many  years.  The  rainfall  was  very  heavy 
until  the  second  week  in  July;  then  we  had  a 
drought  of  about  two  months.  Now  we  have 
an  abundance  of  rain.  The  bay  crop  was 
very  heavy ;  oats  were  the  best  crop  I  have  ever 
seen  thus  far  south.  Wheat  almost  a  failure. 
A  great  deal  was  plowed  up  in  the  Spring, 
uud  much  of  that  left  was  not  worth  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  best  field  that  I  know  of  in  this 
vicinity  averaged  only  12  bushels  to  the  acre. 
More  corn  was  planted  than  usual,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  drought  it  promised  well.  That 
planted  early  will  make  a  fair  crop:  late- 
pluutcd  will  not  be  more  than  half  as  much. 
Early  potatoes  line;  lute,  slight  yield.  About 
tho  usual  area  of  wheat  has  been  sown  this 
Fall.  The  HeRsian  fly  is  seriously  damaging 
the  early-sown  fields.  Very  few  apples  this 

Fall.  a.  J.  h. 

Iowa. 

Le  Claire.  Scott  Co.,  Oct.  16.— A  slight 
frost  on  Sept.  1),  10,  and  11  damaged  corn  on 
the  low  gro’und.  Fall  very  dry  until  the  end 
of  Sept.,  when  we  got  plenty  of  rain.  Onions 
and  potatoes  good.  Coni  good  here.  I  have 
seed  corn  by  the  100  bushels.  I  have  more 
hung  up  than  ever  before.  h.  g.  s. 

Kansas, 

Agricola,  Coffey  Co.,  Oct.  28. — Our  first 
frost  was  on  October  14  Wheat  is  of  fine 
quality,  though  but  half  a  crop.  Oats  splen¬ 
did.  Corn  the  best  ever  grown  here.  Pota¬ 
toes  fair.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  half  n  crop. 
More  wheat  has  been  sown  this  Fall  than  ever 
before,  aud  it  is  growing  finely.  We  look 
for  the  Rural  every  week  as  our  most  profit¬ 
able  visitor.  T.  w.  t. 

Sac  City,  Sac  Co., Oct.  1!*. — We  raise  a  great 
deal  of  corn  here,  and  this  year  there  would 
have  lieen  a  large  crop  were  it  not  for  the 
frosts  early  In  September.  These  did  not  ruin 
the  crop,  but  they  Injured  it  very  much,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  soft  com,  A 
great  deal  of  the  seed  was  brought  from  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska,  und  most  of  the  corn  from 
such  seed  is  too  late.  Wheat  aud  oats  good 
crops.  Hogs  are  healthy,  and  hogs  are  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  in  this  Slate.  j.  B. 

Altchlcnn. 

COOPERS V ILLS,  Ottawa  Co. ,  Oet.  21.— Wife 
and  I  came  here  28  years  ago  from  Western 
New  York.  After  making  ft  contract  for  80 
acres  of  woodland  only  one  dollar  remained. 
Now  we  have  a  pleasant  home  and  120  acres 
of  land.  We  have  nine  children  living  and 
three  grandchildren.  We  can  truthfully  say, 
success  has  crowned  our  efforts.  t.  w. 

Esc  an  aba,  Delta  C*o.,  October  15.— John 
Reno  of  t  his  place  had  52*. ,,  acres  of  land  ui  der 
cultivation  this  Summer,  from  which  he  raised 
36  tons  of  hay,  1,170  bushels  of  oats,  2,100 
bushels  of  potatoes,  836  bushels  of  rutabagas, 
200  bushels  of  carrots  and  8,000  cabbages.  The 
soil  in  Delta  County,  buck  from  the  water,  is 
rich  aud  easily  cultivated.  w.  n.  t. 

Hopkins,  October  19.^ From  tho  15th  of 
May  until  the  last,  of  July  it  rained  a  goed 
share  of  the  time,  and  then  for  eight  weeks  we 
had  no  rain.  The  last  week  or  so  we  have  had 
uice  rains,  which  were  needed  to  make  the 
wheat  come  up.  There  is  not  so  much  wheat 
sown  as  usuul  in  this  vicinity,  on  account  of 
the  poor  crop  this  season  and  the  low  prices 
prevailing.  Hay  was  a  good  crop,  but  was  not 
secured  in  first-class  order  generally.  Oats  a 
good  crop.  Corn  almost  a  complete  failure; 
the  poorest  crop  forLa  number  of  years.  Pota¬ 
toes  on  heavy  land  a  slim  crop.  Applesscarce. 
Those  who  laid  peach  orchards  have  realized 
a  pretty  good  thing  from  them.  Almost  any 
kind  of  peaches  brought  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
The  yellows  are  taking  possession  of  a  good 
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many  orchards.  The  hard  frosts  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ruined  the  prospects  for  a  fine  crop  of 

clover.  H.  DE  L. 

New  York. 

Groton  City,  Tompkins  Co.,  Oct.  18.— We 
had  a  cold,  wet  Summer,  so  that  most  crops 
were  backward.  Oats  a  heavy  crop.  Cora 
was  mostly  killed  by  frost  before  it  was  glazed 
Potatoes  a  big  crop,  but  rotting  badly.  b. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Stanton,  Montgomery  Co.,  Oct.  20.  — 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  green  yet— too  late  for 
this  climate.  The  Rural  Heavy  Dent  is  much 
earlier,  larger,  heavier  and  better  in  every 
way.  1  will  plant  about  40  acres  of  it  next 
Spring.  j.  8,  b. 

Independence,  Buchanan  C'o.— My  small 
Blush  Potato  weighed  about  two  ounces  and 
yielded  30*  ,.  pounds  of  splendid  tubers,  though 
the  sod  had  beuu  for  nearly  30  years  without 
any  manure.  Next  year  on  good  soil  I  expect 
to  raise  30  bushels  of  Blushes.  The  Shoe- 
peg  Corn  is  too  late  for  this  climate.  The 
flower  seeds  did  well,  j.  d.  b. 

Illinois, 

Russelville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Oet.  18.— 
My  Shoe-peg  Cora  was  planted  the  last  of 
May  and  ripened  in  about  100  days.  I  have 
enough  of  it  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  next  year. 
The  Rural  dent  in  the  field  grew  the  largest 
and  tallest  corn  1  ever  saw.  Many  cars  were 
too  high  to  he  reached  from  the  ground,  aud 
the  stalks  were  the  heaviest  I  ever  handled. 

I  sprouted  the  little  Blush  Potato  twice,  aud 
thou  planted  the  potato  itself,  in  light  sandy 
loam.  I  had  15  vines,  18  inches  apart;  cul¬ 
tivated  fiat  with  the  hoe;  yield  34  pounds  of 
good  potatoes.  No  manure  except  a  little 
handful  of  ashes  to  each.  vine.  a.  j.  h. 

Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  Oct.  23.— My  Blush 
Potato,  having  nine  eyes,  was  cut  into  nine 
pieces,  which  were  planted  one  In  a  place, 
in  a  drill  12  feet  long,  early  in  Sprlug,  in  rich, 
tile-drained  ground.  Yield.  35  pounds.  The 
two  largest  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces 
— 12?  tubers  in  all.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was 
planted  in  24  hills.  The  rats  took  six  ears, 
leaving  me  35.  The  Niagara  Crape  seed  did 
not  grow.  Other  seeds  did  nicely.  a.  e.  h. 

KllflHIlH. 

Pittsburg,  Crawford  Co  ,  Oct.  25.— The 
Blush  Potatoes  cut  to  single  eyes  made  20 
hills.  1  dug  on  October  1, 23  pounds  of  tubers 
of  good  size.  The  Shoe-peg  Cora  did  poorly. 
One  Niagara  Crape  seed  sprouted.  I  hope 
the  vine  will  carry  off  the  belt.  j.  a.  l. 

Agricola,  Coffey  Co.,  Sept.  23.— My  Blush 
Potato  was  cut  iuto  eight  pieces,  aud  yielded 
17  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  Owing  to  a  cold 
Spring  the  Shoe-peg  Cora  did  not  do  very 
well;  but  l  have  about  a  dozen  fair  ears  for 

trial  next  year.  T.  w.  T. 

IHin ncNOtu. 

Grand  Meadow,  Mower  Co.,  Oct.  19.— My 
Blush  Potato  was  cut  into  nine  pieces  aud 
yielded  60  tubers, weighing 23 pounds,  j.  a  y. 

31  Innourl. 

Princeton,  Mercer  Co.,  Oct.  18.— My  Blush 
Potato  weighed  nearly  three  ounces  aud  had 
eight  eyes.  One  eye  was  planted  in  a 
place  in  black  loam,  very  sandy  soil.  On 
September  8  l  dug  150  potatoes  weighing  38 j  ,, 
pounds.  Four  of  them  weighed  four  pounds; 
17  weighed  11%  pounds.  We  cooked  some  und 
found  them  good  and  mealy  potatoes.  1  have 
ten  Niagara  Grape-vines  growing  nicely.  My 
Shoe-peg  Corn  was  doing  well  when  a  hog  de- 
troyed  most  of  it.  c  j.  s. 

New  Jersey, 

Mountain  View,  Passaic  C'o.,  October  17. 
—1  planted  the  Rural  Blush  Potato  on  May  8. 
Soil,  a  sandy  loam.  Manured  with  Mapes’s 
Potato  Manure,  a  small  quantity  in  bottom  of 
the  bill.  Dug  September  2lst,  36  pounds  nine 
ounces.  Largest  potato  weights  1  one  pound  10 
outlet's;  five  largest,  five  pounds  six  ounces. 
Muelt  pleased  with  the  Perfection  Watermelon 
—very  productive,  early,  aud  of  superior  fla¬ 
vor.  Weight  of  one  of  the  largest,  30  pounds; 
several  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it  in  size.  The 
Garden  Treasures  produced  some  voiy  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers.  j.  m.  D. 

New  York. 

Brooksidk  Farm,  East  Chatham,  Col.  Co., 
Oct.  19.— From  one  Blush  Potato,  weigh¬ 
ing  1%  ounce,  l  made  14  hills,  putting  one 
eye  in  a  hill  about  3>S  feet  apart.  Planted  iu 
sod  plowed  last.  Spring.  For  fertilizers  1  used 
plaster,  ashes  and  guano,  mixed  in  the  bill 
1  ilug  the  potatoes  September  2d,  aud  had  187 
tubers,  weighing  04  pounds.  w.  l.  r. 

Nebriutkn. 

Madison,  Madison  Co  ,  Oct.  15. — I  planted 
my  Blush  Potato  one  eye  in  a  hill  three  by 
four  feet  apart;  nine  hills  came  up;  the  tops 
were  very  largo.  I  dug  155  potatoes.  The 
largest  bill  had  22  tubers  In  it.  My  Shoe-peg 
Cora  ripened  well.  I  husked  it  October  8;  it 
sported  considerably,  but  1  have  four  good  ears 
of  real  Shoe  peg.  My  Perfection  Water¬ 
melons  were  very  late  iu  ripeuiug:  but  they 


wore  of  good  size  and  flavor.  The  grape 
seeds  grew  well.  w.  h.  v. 

Ohio. 

New  Martinsburg,  Fayette  Co.,  Oct.  19.— 
My  two  Blush  Potatoes,  planted  about  the 
middle  of  May,  alongside  of  the  Mammoth 
Pearl,  ripened  at  the  same  time,  and  yielded 
30  pounds  of  medium  sized  tubers.  The  Shoe- 
peg  Cora  matured  in  130  days.  Stalks  too 
large;  only  one  ear  on  a  stalk.  Black-bearded 
Centennial  Wheat  looking  nice;  was  up  four 
days  after  planting.  I  have  four  nico  Niagara 
Grape-vines.  a.  n.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bridgetown,  York  Co. ,  Oct.  19.  —  The 
robins  took  the  Rural  wheats;  they  appeared 
so  good  that  T  cannot  blame  the  birds.  Eighty 
grains  of  Shoe-peg  Corn  were  planted  in  hills 
three  by  four  feet  apart,  two  grains  iu  a  hill. 
All  came  up  and  grew  from  13  to  14  feet  high. 
There  wore  from  one  to  four  ears  to  a  stalk. 
It  suffered  severely  from  drought  in  August; 
but  ripened  September  1,  when  a  cow  de¬ 
stroyed  30  stalks.  The  rest  was  shocked,  dried 
and  husked  to-day;  yield,  one  full  bushel  of 
ears,  some  of  which  have  eight  rows,  others 
12  and  others  10,  The  melons  did  very  well 
and  were  of  first- rate  quality;  ripened  in 
August.  My  Blush  Potatoes  were  cut  into  21 
very  small  pieces  and  planted  one  piece  in  a 
place;  yield  about  three  pecks.  Two  tubers 
were  seven  inches  loug  and  three-aud-a-haif 
thick.  The  rest  were  from  three  to  four 
inches  long  and  about  two  thick.  The  Garden 
Treasures  did  very  well,  aud  have  been  the 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  ourselves  aud  all 
who  saw  them,  besides  cultivating  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  children.  c.  R.  B. 

Virginia. 

Abbyvillk,  Mecklmburg  Co.,  Oct.  18. — 

!  My  Rural  wheats  did  splendidly.  The  Sur- 
J  prise  is  justly  named.  I  had  only  31  grains 
I  that  grew,  and  I  was  showing  it  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  wheu  ho  wanted  to  count  the  il  berries” 
in  a  head,  and  we  found  as  high  as 75  grains 
in  different  heads.  My  Centennial  Wheat  1 
planted  in  the  Spring,  and  for  a  time  I  uover 
saw  anything  like  it;  but  it  shot  up  into 
stalks  only  here  and  there.  I  have  a  few’ 
heads  with  shriveled  grains,  and  I  am  going 
to  plant  them  this  Fall.  w.  m.  l. 

Washington  Territory, 

Rockford,  Spokane  Co.,  Oct.  20.— The 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  did  well, 
aud  I  think  it  will  prove  a  good  sort  for  this 
country.  The  two  small  Blush  Potatoes 
yielded  22%  pounds,  all  line  tubers.  This  is 
not  a  eoru  country,  so  that  the  Shoe-peg  Cora 
could  not  thrive.  D.  j.  t. 

West  Virginia. 

Clinton,  Ohio  C’o.,  Oct.  18.— My  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes  weighed  about  five  ounces,  anti 
were  cut  to  one  eye  in  a  piece  and  planted  the 
second  week  in  May.  I  cultivated  them  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  hoe,  and  dug,  September  20th, 
SIX  pounds  of  very  fine  tubers.  I  have  56  fine 
ears  of  Shoe-peg  Corn  hung  up  todry  with  the 
busk  ou.  j.  j.  j. 

Wisconsin. 

East  Troy,  Walworth  Co.,  Oct.  21.— My 
Rural  w  heats  were  planted  on  September  22, 
1882,  six  by  ten  inches  apart,  one  kernel  in  a 
place  on  land  exposed  to  the  wind.  They  stood 
the  Winter  well,  and  were  a  surprise  to  every 
ouo  that  looked  at  them.  The  straw  of  all  the 
kinds  was  about  four-and-a- half  feet  high.  I 
planted  330  kernels  of  the  Shumaker  and  har¬ 
vested  five  pounds  of  very  fine  wheat.  Birds 
took  about  one- half  of  it.  It  was  one  week 
earlier  than  the  Clawson,  l  'planted  about 
800  grains  of  Fultzo-Clawson  aud  harvested 
14  pouuds  of  nico  wheat.  My  small  Rural 
Blush  Potato,  which  weighed  about  two 
ounces,  aud  had  seven  eyes,  yielded  41  pounds 
of  splendid,  largo  tubers.  The  five  largest 
weighed  five  pounds.  u.  a.  t. 

Portage,  Columbia  Co.,  Oct.  18, — 
My  small  Blush  Potato  weighed  one  aud 
one-half  ounce,  was  planted  in  nine  hills, 
with  an  eye  iu  each,  aud  yielded  21  pounds  of 
very  fine  potatoes.  Rust  killed  the  vines  be¬ 
fore  the  tubers  were  fully  matured.  Early 
frost  killed  the  Shoe-peg  Corn  before  it  had 
ripened.  f.  g,  w. 

Darien,  Walworth  Co.,  Oet.  19. — My  small 
Blush  Potato  was  out  into  eight  pieces  with 
an  eye  in  each,  and  planted,  one  piece  iu  a 
place,  iu  a  drill,  14  inches  apart.  The  tops 
were  green  until  killed  by  frost.  Yield, 
18%  pounds.  z.  n. 

Lancaster.  Grant  Co.,  Oct.  15,— My  Blush 
Potato  w  as  planted  obout  May  1.  one  eye  in  a 
hill,  making  14  hills.  On  September  16  I  dug 
and  weighed  31  pounds  in  all.  Whole  number 
of  tubers,  288;  the  largest  weighed  one-and-a- 
half  pound;  the  four  largest  weighed  five 
pouuds.  Mine  did  not  ripen  as  early  as  some 
reported.  The  vines  were  still  green  until 
killed  by  frost  on  September  9.  Vines  very 
strong  growers,  ranging  from  three-and-a- 
half  to  five  feet  high.  From  the  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  planted  in  a  hot-bed  1  have  14 
plunts.  a.  d.  u. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  hr  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  ] 

CROSSING  CORN. 

S.  R.  7’,,  Lincoln,  Neb. — Suppose  one  plants 
in  alternate  rows  two  kinds  of  corn,  a  white 
kind  with  thick,  short  cob,  and  a  yellow  va¬ 
riety  with  a  long,  slender  cob.  When  the 
tassels  appearand  before  the  pollen  is  shed, 
cut  off  the  tassels  from  the  yellow  corn,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  that  variety  to  be  fertilized 
with  pollen  from  the  white-corn.  Under  these 
circumstances:  1.  On  the  rows  planted  with 
yellow  corn  what  will  he  the  color  of  the 
grains  ?  2.  On  the  rows  planted  with  yellow 
corn,  will  the  ears  be  as  long  as  on  the  same 
kind  of  corn  planted  elsewhere  and  fertilized 
by  its  own  pollen  ?  3.  If  the  corn  grown  ou 
the  stalks  from  which  the  tassels  have  been 
removed,  be  planted  separately  the  next  year, 
will  the  grains  be  all  white  or  all  yellow,  or  a 
mixture  ?  4.  The  conditions  being  as  iii  ques¬ 
tion.  3,  will  the  cob  be  as  long  as  in  the  original 
yellow  corn  !  Answers  to  these  questions, 
based  upon  actual  observation  or  experiment, 
will  be  acceptable. 

Ans. — I.  We  have  experimented  for  many 
years  in  order  to  answer  such  questions,  and 
we  think  we  can  answer  these  questions  rea¬ 
sonably  correctly.  To  the  first  question  we 
would  say  that  oue  quarter  at  least  of  the 
yellow  corn  ou  the  plants  of  which  the  tassels 
were  removed  will  be  colored.  Of  these  a 
small  proportion  will  he  intermediate  shades, 
the  rest  yellow  or  the  color  of  the  male  pa. 
rent.  2.  Yes,  the  ears  will  be  of  just  the 
same  length.  That  is  to  say,  the  cobs  of  the 
mother  plant  are  not  affected  by'  the  pollen 
the  first  year.  3.  The  grains  will  be  of  va¬ 
rious  colors,  white,  yellow,  and  intermediate 
shades.  Five  years  would  be  required  to 
establish  a  uniform  color,  though  this  would 
vary  with  different  kinds,  depending  upon 
the  potency  of  either  parent.  4.  The  cob  will 
vary  in  length;  generally  it  will  grow  not  so 
long  as  the  one  or  short  as  the  other. 

GATHERING  CREAM  FOR  A  CREAMERY. 

C.  E.  H..  ( address  mislaid.) — How  many’ 
cubic  inches  of  cream  are  usually  reckoned  at  a 
creamery  as  the  equivalent,  of  one  pound  of 
butter— the  cream  to  lie  raised  by  the  cold, 
deep-setting  system  ?  How  is  it  measured  ? 
Is  there  a  cun  recognized  as  standard— if  so. 
what  is  its  diameter?  How  is  the  farmer 
paid  ? 

Ans. — In  the  present  system  of  gathering 
cream  the  standard  is  1 13  cubic  inches  of  cream 
for  a  pound  of  butter.  The  cream  is  gathered  in 
deep  pails  having  transparent  slips  near  the 
top,  which  are  ga  igod  so  that  the  number  of 
inches  eau  be  measured.  There  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  standard  can.  Some  use  cans  eight-and-oue- 
quarter  iuches  iu  diameter  and  two-and-one- 
eighth  inches  of  cream  iu  these  make  113 cubic 
inches.  The  Cooley'  cans  are  wider,  ami  two 
inches  in  depth  make  113  inches.  The  Fair- 
lamb  can  may  be  called  (he  standard,  if  any 
one  is,  because  oue  iueh  of  it  makes  113  cubic 
inches  and  is  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  creamery  gathers  the  cream,  measures  it 
at  the  farmer’s  house,  notes  the  quantity  and 
draws  off  the  milk  and  turns  the  cream  into 
the  gathering  can.  The  farmer  retains  the 
skimmed  milk.  The  creamery  buys  the  cream 
at  so  much  uu  inch;  the  price  of  course  is  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  price  of  butter.  The  farmers 
provide  their  own  cans.  No  doubt  the  system, 
notwithstanding  its  obvious  disadvantages,  is 
the  best  for  both  farmers  and  creameries.  It 
has  the  merit  of  fairness,  certainty,  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  encourages  the  farmer  to  increase 
as  much  as  possible  the  quantity  of  cream  by 
good  feeding  and  keeping  good  cows.  The 
cans  used  are  of  various  kinds  and  names,  and 
some  without  names;  of  these  then-  are  the 
Cooley,  Wilhelm,  Falrlmnb,  Cherry,  Lincoln, 
Standard,  aud  the  common  30-pound  pail 
which  is  eight,  and  one-quarter  inches  iu 
diameter.  We  do  not.  kuow  that  any  one  of 
these  has  any  advantage  over  the  others  in 
the  way  of  superiority. 

MAD  ITCH  IN  A  HEIFER. 

D.  E.  li.,  Shackleford,  Mo. — Recently  I 
lost  a  heifer  by  a  disease  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  symptoms:  She  had  a  burning 
fever,  was  restless  and  wild  with  pain; 
would  often  fall  on  her  knees  aud  rub  her 
nose  and  head  on  the  ground  so  violently  as 
to  rub  the  skiu  off  her  face.  Her  nose  and 
eyes  were  swollen,  and  her  flesh  constantly 
quivered.  Towards  the  last  her  flesh  turned 
a  reddish-brown.  Finally'  she  got  mad,  so 
that  I  had  to  shoot,  her.  Her  wind-pipe  and 
stomach  were  swollen.  What  ailed  her? 

Ans. — This  disease  is  known  as  the  “  mad 
itch.”  It  is  really  erysipelas,  which  is  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  skiu,  aud  the  tissue  under 
it  accompanied  by  general  fever  auvi  a  dis¬ 


eased  condition  of  the  blood,  resulting  in 
blood  poisoning.  It  may  he  communicated 
to  other  animals  through  the  mouth,  lips  or 
nose,  or  by  broken  skin  or  scratches.  Its  cause 
is  impurity  of  the  blood  from  disturbance  of 
the  liver,  kidneys  or  the  digestive  organs,  or 
it  may  be  caused  by  unwholesome  water,  air, 
or  other  injurious  conditions.  The  remeiy  is 
to  give  a  vigorous  purgative,  os  one  or  two 
pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  followed  by  one  ounce 
doses  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  given  daily. 
The  skin  should  bo  bathed  with  a  solution  of 
an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  two  quarts 
of  water;  aud  then  dusted  over  with  dry  corn¬ 
starch.  The  feeding  should  be  light  and 
laxative,  as  bran,  slops,  etc.  No  doubt  this 
disease  is  frequently  caused  by  feeding 
smutty  corn  stalks,  aud  in  the  Western  States 
it  is  more  frequent  than  elsewhere,  because 
of  the  custom  of  turning  cattle  into  the  stalk 
fields,  or  of  pasturing  them  in  swales  or 
undrained  grounds  where  they  not  only  con¬ 
sume  coarse,  indigestible  herbage,  but  drink 
impure  water  aud  breathe  the  unwholesome 
vapors  from  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8.  R.,  Grand  Junction,  Mich. — I  set  fire  to 
a  peat  marsh  this  Summer,  aud  it  burned  to 
the  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches.  Would 
an  application  of  the  ashes  be  beneficial  to  my 
meadow  ?  If  I  banked  up  with  the  ashes 
around  ray  peach  trees,  which  are  four  years 
old,  planted  on  a  sandy  soil,  would  it  be  a  pro¬ 
tection  in  Winter  and  aid  their  growth  next 
Spring? 

Ans. — It  would  have  paid  you  to  collect  the 
ashes  and  spread  them  upon  the  meadow. 
But  ere  this  appeal’s  in  print,  they  will  have 
so  leached  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little 
value.  The  banking  up  would  be  no  protec¬ 
tion  whatever.  No  doubt  a  spread  of  this 
soil  would  assist  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  roots  of  a  peach-tree  extend 
out  fully  as  far  as  the  branches,  and  that  the 
best  feeding  roots  are  the  furthest  from  the 
trunk,  or  main  stem,  us  we  prefer  to  call  it. 

G.  L.  H.,  Bird  salt,  N.  F. — My  two-year- 
old  colt  has  a  bad  cough  which  gets  worse 
when  he  runs.  How  should  he  be  treated  ? 

Ans.— A  cough  in  such  a  case  as  this  indi¬ 
cates  indigestion  aud  not  any  disease  of  the 
lungs.  This  may  occur  from  feeding  too  much 
coarse  and  bulky  food.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  horse  should  not  be  put  to  light  work 
which  would  be  good  for  him.  But  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  him  judiciously  to  remove  the 
disorder.  Give  him  eight  ounces  of  linseed 
oil,  three  times  in  one  week;  feed  scalded 
bran  once  daily,  adding  to  each  mess  half  a 
drachm  each  of  ground  ginger  and  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron.  Give  also  half  an  ounce  of 
salt  once  a  day. 

5.  E.  M.,  Knox  C'o.,  Ohio. — My  three-year- 
old  colt  will  be  traveling  all  right  when  sud¬ 
denly'  it  cannot  put  forward  its  left  hind  foot 
for  three  or  four  stops  or  more.  How’  should 
the  animal  be  treated? 

Ans.— This  is  known  as  luxation  of  the  patel¬ 
la,  or  plainly,  slipping  of  the  knee-cap.  It  is 
caused  by  wouk ness  of  the  tendons  and  muscles 
of  the  joint.  Rest,  with  moderate  exercise  and 
bathing  tho  part  with  camphorated  spirits, 
will  be  beneficial.  It  is  safest  to  keep  the  colt 
in  a  loose  stall  or  pen  where  he  can  move 
about  freely,  but  not  take  violent  exercise. 
It  is  not  infrequent  with  young  horses,  which 
usually  outgrow  it,  if  properly  cared  for. 

J.  R.  .1.,  CcaddorkctUe,  Fa. — What  is  the 
proper  time  to  trim  grape-vines,  and  how 
should  they  bo  trimmed  when  it  is  designed 
that  they  should  cover  an  arbor? 

Ans. — We  prefer  to  trim  them  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  die.  To  cover  an  arbor,  trim  up 
the  canes  as  nearly  four  feet  apart  as  you  can. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  having  them  nearer  to¬ 
gether,  since  the  laterals  will  cover  the  arbor 
with  foliage  entirely  if  the  canes  were  still 
further  apart.  Cut  the  laterals  back  to  one 
bud  each. 

C.  K.  Kain,  Ohio. — What  kind  of  trees 
would  make  a  good  wind-break  in  the  shortest 
time  ? 

Ans. — By’  all  means  we  should  choose  the 
W  bite  Pine — Pinus  S  trot  ms— first ;  the  Austrian 
second,  but  never  the  second  if  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  the  first.  The  White  Pine,  if  cut  back  or 
disbudded  for  oue  or  two  years,  makes  a  tine 
wind  break,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  graceful  of  evergreen  trees.  Second 
answer  later. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Oct.  20. 

J.  B.G.,  thanks. — W.  K.H.— G.  T.  A.-  M.  W.— F.  C 
R.  B.— J.  D.  A.-S.  R.— H.  S,  B.-E,  E.  W.-D.  D.— O’ 
W.  P.-J.  I,.  B.-C.  K.— W.  H.  T.-n.  0.  R.-E.  N.  C. 
-Q  O.  C.— H  H.  B.-W.  L.  D.— M.  B.  P.— W.  B.  Johu- 
son.— M.  M.— C.  P.  B. — C  E.  P.— E.  Tavlor.  thanks.— 
R.  M.  L.-H.  S.  G.-T.  W.  K.-M.  R.,  thanks  . -L.  R.  T 
-T.  H.-R.  S.  O.-M.  It.  M.-H.  R.-W.  L.  H.-J.  J.  U. 
-R.  C.-C.  C.-T.  J.  L.— “ P,”— H.  M  R.-T.H.-’’X. 

V,  Z."— "Old.  Reader  R.  H.  R  -VV.  S.  P.-P.  B.  C. 
- R.  W.  8.— Mrs.  L.  H.  B.-E.  C.  8.-A.  M.-J.  C.-D. 

W. — K.  G.  B 
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If  we  examine  the  first  catalogue  at 
hand,  we  find  new  varieties  of  corn  of¬ 
fered  at  25  cents  per  packet;  new  peas 
and  wheats  at  25  cents  per  packet  ;  new 
rye,  oats  and  tomatoes  at  25  cents;  new 
flowers  at  25  cents  each  packet.  Taking 
less  than  these  retail  prices  as  our  guide 
for  new  varieties  of  grain,  vegetables  or 
flowers,  the  Rural’s  next  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  could  easily  he  figured  as  of  more 
value  than  the  yearly  subscription  price  of 


the  paper.  Thus  : 

The  Rural  Union  Corn . $-20 

Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea . 20 

The  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat . 10 


The  Thousand-fold  Rye . 10 

Hereford’s  Market  Garden  Pea . 20 

Black  Champion  Oats  . 20 

Tomatoes,  at  least  10  different  new  varie¬ 
ties  at  10  cts.  each . 1.00 

The  Rural  Garden  Treasures,  at  least  100 
different  varieties  at  one  cent  each  kind.  1.00 


Total .  . S3-00 

Is  this  a  fair  estimate,  or  are  these 

figures,  as  are  many  others,  given  merely 
to  mislead  ?  We  are  preparing  for  18,000 
applications,  that  is  to  say,  108,000  en¬ 
velopes,  counting  the  addressed  envelope, 
and  it  would  be  very  unwise,  in  the  face 
of  so  many  prospective  tests,  for  the 
Rural  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
the  seeds  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
should  merely  lessen  the  confidence  of  our 
readers  in  our  future  statements.  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  our  Free  Seed  and  Plant  Dis¬ 
tributions  have  been  instrumental  in  add¬ 
ing  very  largely  to  our  circulation,  but  we 
can  say  that  it  lias  pleased  us  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  several  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  of  farm  and  garden  novelties 
now  in  cultivation. 


Tnu  new  Posters  and  Premium  List  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  now  ready, 
and  will  be  cheerfully  sent  gratis  to  all 
applicants. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry  report  that  they 
have  again  tested  the  Miner's  seedling 
grapes,  and  do  not  find  one  in  the  lot 
worthy  of  being  retained. 


placed  in  a  paper  box,  which  was  placed 
in  a  feed  bin.  On  October  23d  all  but 
one  of  the  first  lot  had  rotted,  while  t  hose 
of  the  second  lot  were  firm.  Both  lots 
colored  to  about  the  same  extent,  those 
in  the  dark  being  rather  more  highly  col¬ 
ored  of  the  two. 

- »-*-« - 

We  have  been  surprised  at  the  growth 
made  by  Shaffer’s  Colossal  and  the  Ohio 
Black-cap.  The  canes  of  the  first  grew  15 
feet  long;  those  of  the  second  16  feet. 
Two  teet  of  the  latter  were  cut  off,  and 
the  remaining  14  feet  are  now  tied  to  a 
stake  nearly  as  high.  We  want  to  have 
the  fun  of  climbing  a  ladder  to  pick  the 
raspberries  next  year,  though  probably 
the  canes  will  be  winter-killed  somewhat. 
We  had  intended  to  preserve  the  canes  of 
the  Shaffer  also,  but  they  were  cut  by 
mistake. 

,  »  «  > - 

One  day  last  week  a  splendid  Kieffer 
Pear  —  the  finest  we  have  seen  —  was 
brought  to  the  office.  The  skin  was  a 
rich,  golden  yellow,  suffused  with  a  faint 
vermillion  on  one  side.  The  flesh  was 
very  juicy  and  rather  more  tender,  that  is, 
rather  less  gritty,  than  that  of  any  other 
Kieffer  we  have  ever  eaten.  It  possessed, 
however,  the  peculiar  nondescript  flavor 
which  is  neither  of  the  pear,  apple,  nor 
quince,  but  which  might  be  produced 
possibly  if  all  were  united  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions.  A  friend,  Mr.  H.  A.  Chase, 
has  kindly  sent  us  a  basket  of  these  pears, 
so  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
again  testing  them  as  they  ripen. 

-  -  ■>  » » - 

We  once  saw  a  man  returning  from  his 
day’s  work ;  nothing  strange  about  that. 
As  he  entered  his  door-yard,  his  little 
three-year-old  girl  and  his  dog  came  to 
meet  him.  In  advance  was  the  little 
daughter,  face  full  of  smiles,  losy  lips 
ripe  for  kisses,  eyes  full  of  love’s  wel¬ 
come.  He  pushed  her  roughly  aside  with¬ 
out.  a  word,  hut  stooped  down,  patted  the 
dog  on  the  head,  and  spoke  to  it  kindly. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  there  was  nothing 
strange  about  that,  for  the  two-legged 
cur  was  the  more  brutish  brute  of  the 
two.  But  we  pittied  the  little  girl  as  she 
stood  by  the  gate,  smiles  all  gone,  and 
eyes  full  of  tears;  and  we  hated  the  dog 
that  got  all  the  caresses  and  kiud  words, 
though  the  dog  was  not  to  blame. 

The  back  of  the  match  monopoly  is 
broken,  not  scratched.  There  is  not  a 
monopoly  in  the  country  that  is  not  evil ; 
but  this  smelt,  more  sulphurous*  than  any. 
John  speaks  of  men  “who  love  darkness 
rather  than  light  if  this  monopoly  had 
existed  much  longer  Americans  would 
have  preferred  darkness  rather  than  light, 
not  “because  their  deeds  were  evil,”  but 
because  their  match-makers  were  evil. 
We  shall  never  pine  to  see  the  head  of 
this  monopoly  come  to  the  light.  This  is 
a  victory  after  a  contest.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  in  this  match  the  people  have 
been  a  match  for  the  match-makers.  Now 
let  attention  be  given  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Let  light  once  more  be  free — 
of  all  unjust  gains.  Then  can  we  burn  our 
midnight  lamp  with  justice  to  our  con¬ 
science  and  purse. 


In  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  apple  merchants 
are  paying  $4  per  barrel  for  Greenings, 
Northern  Spy,  etc.,  on  the  tree.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $4.30  delivered. 

Of  all  the  crosses  we  have  made,  we 
are  most  curious  as  to  the  outcome  of  that 
between  wheat  and  rye  made  the  past 
Summer.  We  have  nine  plants  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

- - 

Mr.  S.  Miller,  of  Bluffton,  Mo.,  sends 
us  specimens  of  Persimmons,  which  in  qua¬ 
lity  are  fully  as  good  as  any  of  the  Japan 
Persimmons  which  have  proven  tender  in 
this  climate.  They  are  nearly  round  in 
shape,  and  as  large  as  Duane’s  Purple 
Plum.  In  quality  they  are  sweet,  and 
free  from  astringency. 

- *-*--• - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  during  the 
past  eight  years  has  sown  every  variety  of 
wheat  it  could  obtain.  Many  of  these  so- 
called  varieties  prove  to  be  the  same.  Of 
over  150  kinds  tested,  we  have  now  not 
over  15  which  promise  to  be  better  than 
such  old  kinds  as  the  Mediterranean,  all 
things  considered.  We  have  produced, 
perhaps,  100  varieties  from  cross-breed¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  two  or  three  of  these  may 
prove  worthy  of  dissemination. 


Again  we  feel  called  upon  to  advise 
our  readers  who  are  confined  to  small 
country  places  to  plant  Paradise-dwarf 
Apples.  For  10  years  we  have  watched 
these  little  trees  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Usually  they  are  loaded 
with  fine  fruit — even  while  standards  fail 
to  bear.  The  past  year  has  been  an  “  off” 
one  for  standards,  but  the  third  in  suc¬ 
cession  on  which  the  dwarfs  have  given 
us  full  yields.  Our  experience  is  limited 
to  the  Wagencr,  Alexander,  Northern  Spy, 
Twenty-Ounce,  and  Lady.  Of  these  the 
Alexander,  Wagencr,  and  Twenty-Ounce 
bear  best.  They  often  begiu  to  bear  the 
second  year — curlier,  indeed,  than  the 
Duchesse  Pear  upon  quince.  We  learn, 
however,  that  the  Red  Astraehan,  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  Graven  stein,  Jonathan, 
Blush,  Swaar,  and  Fameuse  also  do  well 
on  the  Paradise  stock.  With  us  they 
grow  from  six  to  10  feet  high,  so  that  10 
feet  apart  each  way  would  give  ample 
room.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fruit  is 
always  larger  and  fairer  upon  these  dwarfs 
than  upon  standards.  Our  friends  should 
be  careful  of  whom  they  order,  as  Doucin 
stocks  arc  sometimes  sent  out  for  the  true 
Paradise. 

- - 

THE  PRESENT  PERIL. 


On  the  morning  of  October  4th,  six  The  present  peril  of  our  country,  the 
large  green  tomatoes  were  placed  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  thinks,  is  exact- 
sun  out-of-doors,  and  protected  every  ly  here.  The  dangerous  classes  among 
night  from  rain  or  frost.  At  the  same  us  are  those  who  are  engaged  in  amassing 
time  six  others  of  the  same  size  were  colossal  fortunes — the  giants  who  tread 


ordinary  men  under  their  heels,  and  care 
not  how  much  the  people  suffer.  They 
are  absorbed  with  their  own  greatness, 
lifted  by  their  wealth  out  of  all  sympathy 
with  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  live  as 
if  the  world  belonged  to  them.  In  mon¬ 
archical  countries,  so  long  as  the  people 
can  find  a  living,  they  will  endure  the 
oppression;  but  in  a  republic  like  ours, 
the  time  of  account  will  come  sooner. 
Here  the  people  will  not  wait  until  they 
are  ruined.  They  have  some  notions  of 
rights  and  some  forethought  of  impend¬ 
ing  evil,  and  they  will  anticipate  their 
own  crisis  by  making  a  crisis  for  others. 

He  offers  three  ways  of  avoiding  the 
catastrophe;  First,  the  election  of  honest, 
upright,  men,  to  office — men  who  can 
neither  be  bullied  nor  bribed.  Second, 
the  enactment  of  laws  to  defend  the  poor 
against  the  rich  oppressor  ;  to  restrict  and 
regulate  corporate  and  individual  sway 
over  the  industries  and  highways  of  the 
nation;  to  limit  individual  wealth  and 
subject  corporate  wealth  to  supervision 
and  just  governmental  control ;  to  secure 
to  the  laborer  bis  wages  for  a  year  at  a 
time,  to  be  forfeited  only  for  such  mis¬ 
conduct  as  the  courts  would  recognize; 
and  to  punish  the  avoidance  of  tax  paying 
by  severe  penalties,  and  bribery  by  loss  of 
citizenship  and  10  years'  imprisonment. 
Third,  an  adequate  and  watchful  execu¬ 
tive  force,  who  will  enforce  the  laws. 

Welcome  the  delightful  day!  But  it 
will  never  come  until  the  largest  class  in 
the  country,  file  farmers,  know  their  in¬ 
terests,  make  themselves  felt,  and  claim 
their  rights  in  the  government. 

NEIGHBORLINESS  ON  THE  FARM, 

We  are  all  too  selfish.  We  should  be 
more  neighborly,  co-operating  one  with 
another.  It  is  natural  for  old  folks  to 
think  olden  times  the  best,  but  they  speak 
an  important  truth  when  they  say  that 
people  were  more  accommodating  and 
kindly  disposed  to  others  forty  years  ago. 
It  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  were  so 
to-day.  It  would  be  better  for  us  finan¬ 
cially.  The  majority  of  us  live  on  small 
farms.  Yet  because  of  our  selfishness, 
and  the  selfishness  of  others,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  almost  as  much  farm 
machinery  as  if  we  lived  upon  a  farm  four 
times  as  large.  If  four  farmers  would 
club  together  they  could  have  all  neces¬ 
sary  machinery,  provide  for  its  wear  and 
tear,  and  shelter,  for  really  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  what  their  selfishness  makes 
these  items  cost  them.  As  it  now  is,  the 
farmer  markets  his  small  production  of 
grain  and  stock  alone,  and  must  submit 
to  lower  prices  than  if  he  had  a  larger 
quantity.  If  farmers  would  be  a  little 
more  neighborly,  and  put  their  grain  or 
stock  together  till  they  had  a  car-load,  or 
several  car-loads,  they  could  get  better 
prices  for  it  at  their  home  market,  or 
could  ship  it  themselves  and  save  the 
mi dd  leman’s  commission . 

Again,  farmers  could  save  money  by 
clubbing  together  and  buying  t  heir  house¬ 
hold  supplies  in  larger  quantities.  Gro¬ 
ceries  and  clothing  could  be  purchased  at 
wholesale  prices  because  purchased  in 
wholesale  quantities.  But  we  are  too  sel¬ 
fish  and  unneighborly  to  do  this. 

But  there  are  still  higher  and  nobler 
gains.  We  have  been  given  social  and 
spiritual  natures.  The  gift  was  not  a 
mistaken  one.*  We  should  develop  these 
elements  of  our  being,  because  to  do  so 
makes  us  better.  Selfishness  is  fast  mak¬ 
ing  social  intercourse  obsolete  in  the 
country.  The  possibilities  for  human 
society  are  not  great  among  the  isolated 
farm  homes.  We  should  not  make  them 
less.  Let  us  all  bo  more  neighborly  and 
sociable,  more  kindly  disposed  one  to 
another.  We  shall  he  richer  in  wealth  of 
earthly  goods,  of  mental  gains  and  spirit¬ 
ual  charms.  We  shall  all  be  more  truly 
happy. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

NOW,  POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  potatoes  !  What  a  splendid 
crop  they  are  if  we  could  but  raise  600 
instead  of  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  without 
spending  more  for  fertilizers  and  cultiva 
tion  than  the  crop  is  worth.  How  shall 
we  do  it?  Can  it  he  done?  The  Rural 
has  given  careful  attention  to  this  question, 
and  our  answer  is  that  it  can  be  done. 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  know  how  best  to 
raise  potatoes,  we  can  raise  600  bushels  to 
the  acre  at  a  cost  that  will  not  exceed  the 
extra  cost  of  manure  and  tillage.  We 
have  raised  no  less  than  250  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  have  been  planted  and 
cared  for  in  perhaps  50  different  ways. 
Now,  what  is  the  best  way  !  First,  as  to 
food,  they  must  have,  if  the  soil  is  not 
rich,  plenty  of  thoroughly  well-rotted  farm 
manure.  We  lay  stress  upon  its  being 


thoroughly  decomposed,  else  wire-worms 
and  grubs  will  destroy  or  greatly  injure 
the  crop.  Then,  we  should  add  to  Hus 
farm  manure  at  least  300  pounds  of  pota¬ 
to  chemical  fertilizer.  This  consists  of 
bone,  nitrogen,  and  potash,  but  especially 
of  potash.  In  this  way  we  furnish  a  friable, 
moisture-retaining  soil  from  the  farm  ma¬ 
nure,  as  well  as  a  slowly  soluble  food,  and 
from  the  chemical  fertilizers  an  immedia¬ 
tely  soluble  food,  ns  well  as  a  preparation 
that  repels  the  white  grill)  or  lava  of  the 
May  Beetle,  and  wire-worms  which  per¬ 
petrate  infinite  damage  to  the  growing 
tuber.  The  farm  manure  should  be  well 
incorporated  with  the  soil  by  shallow 
plowing  and  harrowing;  the.  concentrated 
manures  by  harrowing  alone.  Then,  if 
the  season  prove  dry,  we  have  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  light,  retentive  farm  manure 
and  the  concentrated  food  of  the  chemical 
fertilizers,  without  any  contact  that  could 
corrode  or  wither.  If  the  season  prove 
wet,  we  have  still  a  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil,  which,  while  it  furnishes 
abundance  of  food,  is  still  mellow  and 
yielding. 

The  Rural  has  raised  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  11,200  bushels  to  the  acre  the 
past  season.  And  we  have  asked  our¬ 
selves  ;  “Could  this  he  done  in  field  cul¬ 
ture?”  The  only  reply  is  :  “Yes,  if  the 
conditions  were  the  same,  and  it  were  pro¬ 
fitable  to  male  the  conditions  the  same.” 
Well,  did  we  supply  food,  did  we  culti¬ 
vate  in  a  way  that  would  render  field  cul¬ 
ture  on  the  same  plan  unprofitable  ?  By 
no  means.  Thp  amount  of  manure  used 
was  not  excessive  ;  the  amount  of  culti¬ 
vation  only  sufficient  to  subdue  weeds  and 
keep  the  soil  mcUmr.  Tn  one  case  a  mulch 
of  straw  (in  the  drill  and  covered  with 
soil),  on  low  land,  reduced  the  yield  to 
200  bushels  per  acre;  in  another  case  the 
same  sort  of  mulch  on  high  land  increased 
the  yield  to  over  1,100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Was  the  cost  excessive  ?  IIow  much 
would  it  cost  a  farmer  to  fill  a  five-inch 
trench  with  three  inches  of  cut  straw  ? 
Would  it  cost  as  much  as  the  difference 
between  200  and  1,100  bushels  ?  We  tell 
you.  Rural  readers,  there  is  no  crop 
raised  that  is  so  little  understood  as  pota¬ 
toes.  There  is  no  crop  raised  that  will 
pay  better  if  the  proper  treatment  be 
given.  We  are  confident  of  it.  Let  all 
of  our  readers  study  the  reports  wc  shall 
publish  during  the  next  four  months,  col¬ 
lectively.  We  cannot  present  them  all  at 
once,  and,  unless  a  comparative  conside¬ 
ration  be  given,  the  results  of  our  very 
careful  experiments  will  be  lost. 

- ♦  «  ♦ - 

RURAL  BREVITIES 

Mr  Phocnix  writes,  us:  “The  man  or 
woman  that  will  make  rye  and  barley  as 
popular  and  toothsome  as  Is  oatmeal  will  de¬ 
serve  a  fortune  ami  a  monument.” 

Looking  over  old  notes  we  fliul  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “  Carlotta  is  1  be  best,  grape  in  the  United 
States.”  So  said  Mr.  T,  B.  Minor  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  And  then  lie  added: 

Victoria  is  about  as  good.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  photographs  or 
sketches  of  curious  or  remarkable  fruits,  roots, 
tubers,  grains,  or  anything  of  llie  kiud,  we 
would  be  glad  if  they  would  send  them  to  the 
Rural  to  be  .engraved,  if  found  worthy  of  such 
an  honor. 

One  of  the  handsomest  shrubs  wo  have  ever 
cultivated  is  Mapnolia  llalleana.  It  iserowd- 
ed  with  semi-double,  nearly  white  flowers  in 
early  Spring  before  the  leaves  appear.  It  is 
of  low  stature;  the  branches  are  short-jointed, 
and  the  bright  foliage  remains  green  until 
severe  frosts  conceal  them  entirely. 

Mr  J.  T.  Lovett  writes :  “It  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Rural 
that  it  should  havu  given  the  public  t.be  only 
report  I  have  seen,  that  can  be  called  a  report, 
of  the  recent  biennial  meeting  uf  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomologieal  Society.  The  poor  character 
of  the  reports  of  the  deliberations  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  and  learned  body,  that  have  appeared 
in  some  papers  that,  clai  m  to  have  horticulture 
at  heart,  und the  entire  absence  of  such  re¬ 
ports  from  others,  bespeak  very  weak  praise 
for  both  classes.  The  Ruiial'h  report  was  n 
good  one,  and  were  it  not  for  it  much  that 
was  said  and  done  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
thousands  who  are  interested  hut  who  could 
not  attend.” 

The  great  trunk  railroad  lines  from  Chicago 
to  the  seaboard  seem  resolved  to  increase  the 
rates  of  freight  on  dressed  beef  with  a  view 
to  discouraging  the  growth  of  this  promising 
industry  in  Chicago  and  the  West  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stock-yards  along  the  lines, 
chiefly  those  at  Buffalo,  Pittsburg  and  New 
York.  The  railroad  managers  are  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  these,  and  in  times  past  received 
enormous  profits  from  outrageous  charges  for 
keeping  stock  and  selling  fodder  In  them,  anil 
the  dressed  beef  trade  has  already  inflicted  a 
serious  blow  on  the  business  connected  with 
these  yards  and  threatens  one  still  more  dis¬ 
astrous.  Accordingly  Commissioner  Fink  has 
announced  Mint  the  rates  on  dressed  beef  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  shall  be  advanced  about 
five  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  rate  now  on 
live  cattle  is  40o.  pel’  100  pounds;  that  on 
dressed  beef  64c.  and  this  is  to  be  raised  to 
00  cents,  although  it  lms  been  demonstrated 
that  with  the  live  stock  rate  at  40c.  dressed 
beef  should  not  be  charged  over  50c.,  aud  that 
at  that  rate  the  traffic  would  yield  as  heavy 
a  profit  as  cattle  at  40c. 
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a.  nCWyorVvi: 


and  better  than  any  other.  Would  you  kind¬ 
ly  send  us  a  few  seeds  that  we  may  test  them? 

Respectfully,  Ed.  R.  N.-Y. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  much  pleasuro  in  com¬ 
plying  with  your  request  for  a  sample  of  the 
New  Extra  Early  Pea  we  have  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  perfecting,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  place  them 
in  your  trial  grounds  und  compare  them  with 
any  other  peas  of  the  same  class  you  may  have 
obtained.  They  will  bear*  close  comparison 
and  wa  are  confident  you  will  find  them  a 
great  acquisition.  We  have  been  working 
at  them  for  several  years,  and  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  Tory  pro¬ 
lific  (please  note  size  of  the  pods),  we  claim 
them  to  be  the  earliest  and  most  even  in 
maturing  of  any  pea  yet  introduced,  and 
know  the  pea  itself  will  substantiate  every 
claim  we  make  for  it.  Hoping  that  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  you  will  favor  us 
with  your  opinion  of  them.  I  remain 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Cleveland  per  J.  E.  Northrup. 

Dear  Sir:— We  received  May  4  or 5,  50  seeds 
of  your  new  pea  These  were  planted  May  0. 
A  severe  spell  of  dry  weather  followed.  June 
20,  the  vines  were  2}£  feet  high,  slender  but 
remarkably  uniform  in  hight  and  habit.  One 
hundred  pods  weighed  19  ounces,  containing 
654  seeds  which  weighed  eight  ounces.  The 
peas  ripen  very  nearly  all  at  once.  Wo  are 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  really  the  “First 
and  Best”  in  cultivation  and  would  be  pleased 
to  secure  a  quantity  large  enough  to  send  to 
Rural  subscribers  in  our  next  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  if  not  too  costly.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  at  once.  Respectfully, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  23d  ulto.  at 
hand  and  noted.  At  thi3  time  of  the  year  we 
are  obliged  to  be  among  our  pea  crop  con¬ 
stantly,  and  have  until  now  been  unable  to 
give  your  communication  the  consideration  it 
demanded,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
answered  more  promptly.  We  are  gratified 
to  receive  such  a  good  report  of  the  peas  sent 
you  by  us  at  your  request  for  trial,  and  feel 
sure  that  under  more  favorable  conditions 
the .  would  have  done  even  better.  Our  own 
trials  prove  them  to  be  decidedly  superior  to 
any  others  we  have  tested  them  with,  and 
we  have  grown  them  side  by  side  with  every 
other  Extra  Early  of  any  note.  We  should 
be  greatly  pleased  to  have  them  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  your  valued  paper. 


take  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  a  bushel  for 
what  we  now  have.  We  hope  the  proposition 
as  above  will  meet  your  approval.  Should  it 
do  so  please  tn  let  us  know  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  the  number  of  pens  you  will  re¬ 
quire  and  wo  will  send  you  all  we  possibly  can 
spare.  Yours  respectfully, 

A..  B.  Cleveland  per  J.  E.  Northrup. 


THIRD. 


THE  CROSS-BRED  DIEHL-MEDITER 
RANEAN  WHEAT. 


W E  received  last  year  from  several  persons 
a  small  quantity  of  this  wheat  to  test 
Through  some  mistake  one  drill  was  marked 
as  having  been  received  from  Sir.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  of  England.  It  was  sown  cot  until 
October  and  every  plant  passed  t’no  Winter 
without  harm,  tillered  more  than  any  other 


the  best  of  a  number  of  selected  earssentto 
us  by  the  originator  and  true  to  nature  both 
as  to  the  ear,  kernel  cross-section  and  cob. 
We  have  about  one  acre  of  this  corn  growing 
at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  but  at  the 
time  we  are  obliged  to  make  these  notes  it  is 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  justify  us  in 
arriving  at  anv  conclusions.  Our  readers 
may  rely  at  harvest  upon  an  impartial  report 


THE  RURAL’S 

Next  Free  Seed  Distribution, 


THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN 

20  Years'  Selection 
FROM  THREE  KINDS  AT  FIRST. 
Prolific,  Early,  Six  Foot  High. 
Large  Kernels,  Small  Cobb. 


Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea. 

“I  would  not  sell  my  stock  for  $1,000  per 
bushel, ’’  says  the  originator.  The  Earliest 
and  best  iu  Cultivation.  It  will  not 
be  offered  for  sale  in  two  years. 


Cross-Bred  Mediterranean-Diehl 

The  Hardiest  and  Most  Prolific  of  Wheats. 

A  NEW  RYE 

OF  GREAT  PROMISE. 

Horsford’s  Market  Garden  Pea. 

An  Intermediate  of  Great  Productiveness. 
Not  offered  for  sale. 


BLACK  CHAMPION  OATS 

A  Selection  from  many  Foreign 
Varieties.  Not  offered 
for  sale. 


The  Rural  Garden  Treasures 


Enough  for  a  small  Garden  of  the  Choicest 
Annuals.  Biennials  and  Perennials. 

One  hundred  lciuds  from  the 
Rural  Grounds,  from 
Europe  and  Rural 
Subscribers. 


TOMATOES 


A  mixed  Packet  of  all  THE  new  kinds 
together  with  several  originating  at 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds 
and  never  offered  for  sale. 

A  Really  Valuable  Combination  of  New  and 
Choice  Varieties  offered  to  all  subscribers 
of  the  Ru  R.\L  Ne  w - Y oiiKKP.  w ho  apply 
sending  us  u  throe  vent  stomp  in 
part-payment  of  postage  and 
as  u  guarantee  that  they 
ore  interested  in  caring' 
for  the  seeds. 

THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  TO  EACH  APPLICANT. 


THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN, 


Thousand  Fold  Rye.— Fig.  613. 

kind  and  ripened  with  Clawson.  The  other 
plots  which  proved  to  be  the  same  were  equally 
hardy,  but  as  they  wore  sown  in  September 
this  was  deemed  the  hardiest  and  in  our  re¬ 
port  was  the  ouly  variety  ranked  at  100.  The 
illustrations  Figs.  613-9 show  a  front  and  a  side 
view  of  the  average  head  as  raised  in  our  experi¬ 
ment  plot.  There  are  10  breasts  or  spikelets  to  a 
side,  each  containing  from  three  to  fourgrains 
which  are  of  u  dark.  aml>or  color.  In  our 
soil  and  climate  the  Clawson  or  Fultz  will 
average  but  a  fraction  over  two  grains  to  a 
spikelet.  The  following  letter  written  July 
IS  iu  response  to  our  request,  is  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Libby,  the  agricultural  specialist  of  Hiram 
Sibley  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

“We  scud  you  by  express  to-day  two  stools 
of  the  Hybrid  Mediterranean  Wheat  from  our 
test  garden  plat.  The  rust  you  will  see  on  the 
leaves  is  due  to  excessive  wet  aud  alternate 
hot  days,  but  no  harm  has  resulted  to  the 


The  origiuator  of  this  com  states  that  it  was 
produced  by  planting  three  varieties  together 
in  the  same  field  20  years  ago,  and  continuing 
to  make  selections  from  year  to  year  of  the 
best  ears  which  continued  to  show  the  three 
strains.  He  further  states  that  ho  has  re¬ 
peatedly  raised  over  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  under  good  care  and  cultiva¬ 
tion;  that  the  stalks  are  more  prolific  even 
than  Blount’s,  often  Ixaring  three  largo  ears 
to  a  stalk  and  occasionally  four  and  five;  that 
it  will  ripen  in  90  dags  in  average  seasons; 
that  it  grows  but  sue  feet  high;  that  the  cob 
is  small,  the  kernels  large  and  that  the  grain 
makes  a  meal  distinctly  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  dent  corn. 

We  do  not  either  credit  or  discredit  these 
remarkable  claims,  we  do  but  present  them  to 
the  reader  as  they  have  been  mode  to  us. 

The  engraving  p.  558  Fig.  614  is  drawn  from 


Black  Champion  Oats.— Fig  613. 


from  the  Rural,  whether  it  may  greatly  dis¬ 
appoint  tho  hopes  of  the  originator  or  realize 
his  expectations. 


We  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  an  appropriate  uame  and  your 
letter  has  served  to  solve  that  difficulty  U’e 
have  decided,  in  recognition  of  that  journal 
which  has  done  so  mue  h  to  advance  the  in 
terest  of  the  agriculturist  and  market  gar- 
deuer,  to  call  the  pea— “Cleveland’s  Rural 
New-Yorker”  and  to  give  the  christening  a 
substantial  character  we  will  send  enough  of 
them  to  enable  each  applicant  (subscriber  to 
the  Rur  al)  to  judge  personally'  of  their  merits. 
Of  course,  wo  can  spare  you  but  few  us  our 
stock  is  so  small  aud  valuable,  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  wo  cannot  sell 
them  in  any  quantity  for  at  least  two  years. 
If  wo  should  seek  to  sell  you  any,  vou  might 
deem  our  price  excessive,  as  we  would  not 


SECOND, 


CLEVELAND’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
PEA. 


The  following  correspondence  will  explain 
itself: 

Mr.  A.  B.  Cleveland, 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — Wo  hear  that  through  several 
years  you  have  been  making  careful  selections 
from  the  earliest  peas  iu  cultivation,  aud  that 
tho  resulting  improved  strain  is  really  earlier 
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straw  or  grain  from  it.  Below  is  a  statement 
of  our  observations: — 

The  Hybrid  Mediterranean  Wheat  was 
planted  September  23rd,  1882.  in  Hiram  Sibley 
&  Co’s  test  grounds,  in  very  rich  garden  soil, 
seed  four  inches  apart  in  drills  two  feet  apart. 
The  seed  vegetated  October  2  very  evenly. 
The  young  plants  grow  vigorously  until  snow 
came.  During  the  Winter  the  gronnd  was 
bare  mneb  of  the  time,  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  ice  rested  upon  the  plat  for  a  number  of 
days.  The  wheat  came  through  the  Winter 
all  right,  lining  thoroughly  hardy,  and  in  early 
Spring  appeared  the  best  of  any  of  nine  varie¬ 
ties,  among  which  were  Martin’s  Amber, 
Lovett’s  White,  Red  Mediterranean,  Turkey, 
Velvet  Chaff,  etc.,  and  it  has  kept  the  lead 
throughout,  being  at  thus  time  nearly  ready 
for  harvest.  Tho  varieties  all  had  an  equal 
chance  being  planted  in  the  same  manner. 
The  growth  of  the  wheat  in  tho  Fall  was  no 
special  advantage  as  protection  against  frost, 
because  tho  distance  between  the  plants  pre¬ 
vented  any  protection  of  the  soil.  To-day  we 
counted  12  stools,  selected  as  near  os  possible, 
to  obtain  an  average.  One  had  72  stems  and 
heads;  one  42;  one  40;  one  48;  one  41 ;  one  39; 
one  34;  one  33;  one  30;  two  28;  one  27.  Tho 
average  bight  was  about  five  foot;  the  average 
length  of  head  about  three  inches,  some  of 
them  running  throe-und-a  half  to  four  inches. 
Tho  excessively  wet  weather  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  some  of  the  blossoms  from  fertilizing, 
and  the  birds  have  picked  out  so  many  kernels 
that  it  i  i  impossible  to  got  a  fair  count  of  the 
grains  In  the  heads.  The  fields  of  tbis  wheat 
being  grown  in  lighter  soil  uud  move  exposed 
situations  near  Rochester,  show  much  better 
sample  heads  than  this  garden  plat,  although 
the  yield  will  bo  loss,  probably  25  and  30 
bushels  per  acre.” 

A  friend  at  Vermont  writes  as  follows: 
“  The  Bo-called  Mediterranean  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat  1  think  very  favorably  of,  and  now  ex¬ 
pect  to  sow  a  quantity  of  it  next  Fall.  If  we 
cun  find  a  Winter  wheat  that  will  yield  as 
well  as  Clawson  and  give  us  better  flour,  and 
stand  our  Winters,  we  shall  fed  pretty 
good  about  itv  I  think  this  variety  fills  the  bill 
well.  It  stands  up  well  under  our  heavy 
winds  and  does  not  lodge.  ” 


FOUETH. 


A  HEW  RYE—  “  THOUSAND-FOLD.” 


In  our  Fair  Number  of  last  year  were  given 
the  results  of  our  test  of  this  rye,  received 
through  a  friend  from  Germany.  They  were 
sown  October  2  and  yielded  heavily,  though, 
being  but  a  single  drill,  no  fair  estimate  of  the 
yield  per  acre  could  be  given.  The  illustration 
Fig.  613  is  taken  from  an  average  head  while 
still  green.  Some  of  the  stools  had  19 
stems  measuring  six  feet  three  inches  in  hight. 


FIFTH. 


HORSFORD’S  MARKET  GARDEN  PEA. 


This  was  sent  to  us  to  be  tested  l>y  Mr.  F.  H. 
Horsford  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  the  origina¬ 
tor.  It  was  grown  In  a  plot  among  many 
other  kinds  and  selected  by  us  on  account  of 
its  productiveness,  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
seed,  though,  as  will  bo  seen  from  our  accurate 
engraving,  Fig.  616,  tho  podsuro  not  large.  But 
they  are  borne  in  pairs.  Mr.  Horsford  writes:  “I 
made  the  cross  in  the  Bummer  of  ’79  by  using 
the  pollen  of  Laxton’s  Alpha  on  the  A  merican 
Wonder.  There  were  tb  roc  peas  one  of  which 
produced  the  Racket,  the  other  two  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden.  Unlikemost  of  my  crosses,  the 
Market  Garden  has  shown  almost  no  variation 
since  the  first  two  plants  came  up.  They  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  L  put  thorn  together.  I 
compared  the  quality  of  it  with  tho  Wonder 
and  could  see  no  difference.  1  quote  from 
Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy’s  (Mo.)  report:  *  Ripened 
about  with  McLean’s  Advuncer  and  have  a 
full  crop  ripening  entirely  within  eight  days — 
quality  excellent.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
crop  ripens  within  so  short  a  time  is  one  of  its 
best  Doints  for  the  Market  Garden.  ’  ” 

■  '  -  ■  ■  4  ♦ 

SIXTH 


BLACK  CHAMPION  OATS. 


These  oats  also  were  sent  to  us  to  be  tested 
by  Mr.  Horsford.  Ho  received  them  with  14 
other  varieties  from  Europe  under  a  foreign 
name,  and  being  I  lie  most  promising  of  all  in  bis 
climate  (Vermont)  he  reii  imod  them  as  above 
and  raised  a  stock.  Our  o.vn  plants  grew  to 
thu  bight  of  five  feet  and  over  with  heavy 
stems  and  broad  leaves,  as  shown  at  Fig.  612. 
The  panicles  ore  spreading  uud  the  size 
of  the  oat  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  this  oat  is  that  it  tillers 
more  than  any  variety  wo  have  ever 
raised,  so  that  half  the  quantity  of  seed 
usually  sown  per  acre  would  suffice.  The 
Rural  merely  sends  out  this  black  oat  for 
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RURAL  UNION  CORN.— Fig.  614. 


trial,  without  any  further  knowlodgo  of  how 
it  may  behave  in  other  parts  of  the  country  - 
Mr.  Horsford  writes  us.  “If  yon  will  com. 
pare  its  panicles  with  others,  you  will  find,  f 
think,  that  its  shape  is  apt  to  mislead  and  that 
tho  average  number  of  grains  in  a  panicle 
will  compare  favorably  with  other  kinds.  I 
have  selected  fi  ve  of  tho  best  hoods  1  could 
find  of  each  of  five  varieties  of  oats,  including 
tho  Black  Champion,  and  liavo  counto  1  and 
averaged  the  grains  per  head: 
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The  White  Probosfcelr  and  White  Belgian 
have  tho  advantage  from  tho  fact  that  they 
have  had  good  cultivation  and  been  selected 
for  several  years.  1  ho  Black  Champion  is 
less  inclined  to  rust  with  mo  than  most  sorts, 
though  quite  lute  in  maturing.” 


SEVENTH. 


THE  RURAL  GARDEN  TREASURES. 

Fok  our  lady  friends  it  is  proposed  to  mako 
this  collection  of  mixed  seeds  as  valuable  as 
possiblo  and  to  send  to  each  applicant  a 
quantity  sulllciont  to  fill  a  little  garden  with 
all  the  most  desirable  bedding  plants  in  culti¬ 
vation,  not  including,  as  we  did  last  year 
seeds  of  hardy  shrubs,  which,  requiring  a 
longer  time  to  germinate,  should  not  bo  sown 


Rural  Union  Corn,  Cross  Section.— 


Fig.  615. 

with  those  which  germinate  freely.  Many  of 
our  subscribers  have  ulready  kindly  offered  to 
furnish  the  Rural  with  seeds  of  rare  orchoico 
varieties  which  they  liavo  gathered  and  are 
gathering  for  the  purpose,  and  wo  shall  hope 
from  this  source  mono  to  mako  up  a  varied 
and  rare  collection  which,  without  such  aid, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do.  The  rest  of  tho 
seeds  will  lie  gathered  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  imported  from  Europe. 


EIGHTH  AND  LAST. 


TOMATO  SEEDS  OF  ALL  THE  LATEST 
AND  BEST  VARIETIES. 


For  the  past  seven  years  we  have  made 
selections  from  our  host  strains  of  tomatoes 
with  a  view  to  incroase  their  solidity,  keeping 
qualities  and  smoothness.  No  cross-breeding 
has  been  attempted;  neither  have  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  produce  earlier  kinds.  Tho 
largest  and  smoothest  specimens  of  fruit  have 
boon  spread  out  on  boards  and  tho  seeds  have 
been  saved  from  those  alone  which  remained 
sound  and  firm  tho  longest.  Besides  our  own 
strains,  tho  collection  will  bo  made  up  of  Liv- 
ington’s  Favorite,  Perfection  and  Paragon 
(Acme  is  excluded  because  it  rot*  in  many 
places),  Rochester,  Mayflower,  Cardinal,  Cli¬ 
max,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  it  will  be  scon  that 
every  applicant  for  this  Seed  Distribution  will 
have  the  opportunity, without  oxjxmso,  of  rais¬ 
ing  ft  few  plants  of  all  the  host  kinds  of  toma¬ 
toes  known  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  kinds  not 
yet  offered  for  stile,  uud  in  this  way  b«  enabled 
to  make  bis  own  selections  for  another  season 
from  those  which  ho  dooms  in  all  respects  the 
best  for  his  soil  and  climate. 

- m 

INSTRUCTIONS. 


One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  Eight 
Kinds  of  seeds  will  be  sent  POST-PAID  to  overy 
subscriber  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  who 
applies  before  April  1st.  1884.  inclosing  a  tlireo- 
eont  stamp  as  guarantee  that  lie  or  she  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  Distribution  will  begin  early  in  the 
New  Year. 

Applicants  need  not  request  us  to  substitute 
any  other  kinds  of  secxls  for  those  offered.  Tho 
entire  distribution  will  be  sent  to  each  appli¬ 
cant. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  miscarriages  are  caused 
by  the  fact  that  tho  names  and  addrossos  are 
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the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  no 
uch  man.” 

H.  C.  Warner,  Forestburg,  Dak.: — ‘‘Keep 
right  hold  of  the  handles,  Bro.  Carman,  for 
you.  are  turning  over  the  most  practical  and 
consequently  the  best  agricultural  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  thus  country.” 

Frof.  J.  M.  McBryde,  8.  C.  Agricultural 
College,  Columbia : — “  I  fully  agree  v>  uh  you 
as  to  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  tone  and 
style  of  our  periodical  agricultural  literature. 


ress  the  real  interests  of  the  land  and  those 
who  cultivate  it,  tho  dissemination  of  improved 
seeds  and  plants  and  of  the  knowledge  how 
best  to  cultivate  them,  and  so  to  conduct  tho 
journal  that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  all 
who  love  nature  are  among  the  aims  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Among  its  more  Important  departments  are 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  swine,  arboricul 
lure,  dairy,  domestic  economy,  farm  economy, 
field  crops,  garden  crops,  floriculture,  jjomolo- 
gy — especially  grapes  and  all  small  fruits, 
farm  implements,  landscape 
gardening,  veterinary,  crop  re¬ 
ports  from  all  parts  of  the  > 

country,  industrial  societies,  yf&fA 

agricultural  science,  chemical 
fertilizers,  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  farm  stories,  ru- 
ral  architecture,  a  department 
for  women  and  also  a  depart- 
ment  for  children.  All  of  these  f<.\ : 
departments  are  fairly  (11ns- 
trated  by  first-class  artists  from 
original  drawings. 

The  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds,  conducted, as  they  are, 
purely  in  the  interests  of  read-  ^  tBbIP  j 
ers,  offer  rare  facilities  for  mak- 
ing  tho  paper  valuable.  All  /:Mf 
new  and  Mgh-priccd  seeds  ore 
tested  at  once,  and  i-eported  (MB 
upon  according  to  their  worth,  /Jar 
so  that  subscribers  have  before  Mt 
them  a  trustworthy  guide  as  (Mf 
to  what  novelties  are  worthy  of  ram 
trial.  The  present  season,  for  ex-'^ 
ample,  wo  have  tested,  or  are  testing  80  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  new  potatoes,  Indifferent  kinds  of 
corn,  50  different  kinds  of  wheat,  60  of  grapes, 
100  of  strawberries,  all  of  the  different  kinds 
of  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  besides 
a  rare  collection  of  the  most  hardy  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Wo  ask  al  1  progressive  farmers  and  horticul¬ 
turists  to  examine  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
before  subscribing  for  any  family  journal  an¬ 
other  year,  For  this  purpose,  as  we  have  said, 
specimen  copies,  will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any 
addrn  a.  We  wish  to  make  the  truth  appear 
and  to  show  that  those  who  would  meet  with 
success  in  land-culture  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  journal,  and  that  it  should  bo  sub- 
scriliod  for  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  price  is  $2  i>er  year,  and  there  is  no  club 
or  second  price.  Those  who  would  aid  in  get¬ 
ting  up  clubs  should  send  for  our  new  premium 
lists  and  posters,  which  will  be  promptly  for¬ 
warded  when  ready.  A  postal  card  addressed 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  .’14  Park  Row, 
N.Y.,  requesting  specimen  copies,  premium- 
lists  or  outfits,  isall  that  is  needed. 


nal  reading  matter  from  beginning  to  end  by 
the  best  writers  of  America  and  England.  2, 
lb  is  printed  upon  fine,  natural-colored  paper. 
3,  Tt  contains  yearly  not  less  than  500  engrav¬ 
ings,  mostly  original,  by  our  own  artists.  4, 
it  is  conducted  by  practical  farmers  whose 
first  aim  it  is,  Irrespective  of  advertisers  and 
all  merely  pecuniary  or  personal  interests  to 
tell  tho  wholo  truth.  5,  The  Rural  is  the  first 
newspaper  to  have  established  Experimental 
Grounds  in  connection  with  journalism.  They 
comprise  82  acres.  All  new  farm  ttnd  garden 
implements,  seeds  and  plants  are  there  tested 
and  the  results  are  impartially  reported 
upon  in  its  columns.  3,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  is  conscientious,  progressive,  ngres- 
sive,  sparkling  and  original.  It  admits  no  am¬ 
biguous  or  fraudulent  advertisements.  It  is 
pure  in  tone;  it  is  a  farm,  garden,  religious 
nows  and  literary  paper  all  in  one,  and  is,  in 
short,  the  complete  family  rural  journal  of 
America.  It  is  national  in  every  department 
and  toleratesjio  sectional  animosities.  8,  The 
value  of  its 

FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTIONS 
is  now  well  and  widely  known.  Only  seed; 
and  plants  which  have  originated  at  the  Ru- 
ral’s  Experiment  Grounds,  or  which  are  new, 


Imperfect,  or  illegibly  written.  We  beg  of  our 
friends— every  one — to  write  every  letter  plain 
ly  and  not  to  take  for  granted  that  the  name 
or  residence  is  familiar  to  us. 

In  applying  for  seeds,  meroly  nay  “Send 
Seeds”  and  inclose  a  threo-cent  stamp,  being 
careful  not  to  stick  it  to  the  paper. 


LET  IT  BE  UNDERSTOOD 


that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in 
any  case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  its  subscribers. 
Were  this  otherwise,  tlio  reports  of  the  results 
of  our  tests  and  the  descriptions  of  tho  plants 
which  we  introduce,  would  not  bo  accepted  as 
disinterested.  But  wo  sell  tbs  Rural  Nkw- 
Yoiikkr  only,  tho  object  of  whose  present  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticvlture.  The  Seed  or  Riant 
Distributions  of  this  journal  are 

^•absolutely  pree.^i 

When,  by  such  tosts,  wo  find  that  a  given  plant 
promises  to  bo  woro  valuable  than  others  of 
its  kind  which  have  been  generally  cultivate.!, 
we,  at  once,  if  practicable,  placoit  in  our  next 
Distribution,  and  send  it, without  charge,  to  all 
of  our  subscribers  who  apply.  Besides,  as 


Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Pa.— 
Fig.  617. 

In  this  respect  you  are  doing  tho  best  work  I 
know  of  anywhere.  Cheapness  is  certainly 
incompatible  with  quality — it  may  secure 
quantity.  Such  journals  as  yours  are  well 
worth  their  price,  and  I  believe  they  are  grad¬ 
ually  developing  and  educating  a  class  of  agri¬ 
cultural  readers  who  appreciate  this  fact,  and 
who  will  be  willing  in  r,ho  near  future  to  pay  a 
first-class  price  for  a  first-class  paper.” 

Prof.  L.  Dapsy,  of  Budapest,  Hungary: — 
“  I  have  tho  pleasure  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  precious  paper.  Inclosed,  please 
find  three  dollars.” 

The  E<litor  of  the  N.  E.  Homestead  : — “WQ 
aro  delighted  with  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
tho  Rural  and  its  general  excellence.” 

F.  Harrison,  Allegauy  Co.,  N.  Y. : — “Where 
you  find  a  good  farmer,  you  find  the  Rural 
also.” 

Win.  Wallace,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. : — “I 
admire  its  high-toned  character  and  entire 
absence  of  everything  that  would  corrupt  the 
miuds  of  its  readers.” 

M.  M.  Lewis,  of  Indiana: — “Go  on  with  your 
noble  work,  and  rest  assured  that  you  have 
tho  eutiro  confidence  and  snpportof  all  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers.  I  take  nine  monthlies  and  semi¬ 
monthlies  and  weekly  papers,  mostly  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  at 
the  head.” 

G.  P.  Hooker,  Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y.-. — “I  am 
now  in  my  eighty-fifth  year,  decrepid,  hard  of 
hearing  and  dim  of  sight,  but  I  cannot  give  up 
the  Rural.  I  read  every  number  and  lay 
them  away  safely.  I  have  ovory  number  to 
refer  to.  I  would  not  willingly  give  up  the 
Rural;  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.” 

J ohn  B.  Moore  &  Sou,  Concord,  Mass. : — 
“  You  are  rightubout  reporting  things  just  as 
they  are,  and  it  could  bo  recommended*that 
some  other  papers  should  follow  the  example.’ 

Nelson  Slater.  Ind. : — “The  Rural  shall 
grace  our  home  as  long  as  1  till  the  soil.  I  do 
not-see  how  vou  can  improve  it.” 

Mrs.  L.  Headley,  of  Illinois: — “Of  all  the 
papers  we  take  (five  in  number,  tho  Rural  is 
at  tho  head.  Long  may  it  live  Li  gladden  the 
hearts  of  farmers,  their  wivet*  sons  and 
daughters  I  have  read  the  Rurai  for  ah 
least  25  years.” 

Cole  &  Brother,  of  Iowa: — “  We  send  you 
our  Ill  Paso  Potato  to  test,  as  we  apwreeiate 


THE  ESTIMATION  IN  WHICH  THE  EU- 
RAL  NEW-YORKER  IS  HELD  BY 
ALL  GLASSES. 


Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  Peekskill,  N. 
Y. : — “  The  Rural  will  please  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription.  To  have  the  paper  once  is  to  want 
it  always.” 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Veterinary  Surgeon  of 
the  U.  S.  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture: — “Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  continued  aud 
brilliant  success,  aud  to  express  the  hope  that 
a  long  and  increasingly  useful  career  is  still 
before  you." 

Rev.  J.  R,  Garlick,  -LSI.,  D.D.  of  King  and 
Queen  Co.,  Va.: — “Tho  Rural  grows  upon 
me.  I  should  try  to  get  it  if  tho  cost  were 
doubled.  Its  suspension  would  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  bo  a  great  loss  to  tho  country.” 

Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  of  tho  Colorado  Ag. 
College: — “I  think  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
tho  best  agricultural  paper  in  the  land.” 

H.  B.  Ellwanger,  of  Ellwjmger  &  Barry, 
Roe  taster,  N,  Y. : — “  It  gives  mo  sincere  pleas¬ 
ure  to  note  the  very  great  improvement  you 
have  made  in  the  character  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  illustratious  alone  aro 
worth  the  subscription  price.” 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudsou,  N.  Y. : 
— “  I  congratulate  you  on  tho  success  you  art' 
making  of  the  Rural.  I  can  understand  it 
because  I  see  the  paper  every  week.  The 
American  people  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it” 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Champaign,  Ills.: — “Tho 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  first  to  introduce 
and  maintain  really  good  cuts  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Rural’s  columns  of  agricultural 
information  are  the  best  I  know.  The  courage 
of  your  convictions  and  opinions  is  admirable 
both  as  to  what  you  think  yourself  and  what 
you  suffer  others  to  say.” 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Vermont: — “Almost 
any  editor  would  bo  satisfied  when  his  i>aper 
had  been  generally  recognized  by  tho  press  anil 
people  as  the  bestjof  its  class  in  the  world.  Bu 


Horsford’s  Market  Garden  Rea. — Fig.  616. 


these  offerings  are  not  premiums,  as  they  are 
sometimes  made  without  requiring  either  an 
application  or  any  puj'inout  of  postage,  we 
hold  the  right  to  continue  (hem  or  to  discon¬ 
tinue  them  as  we  may  determine. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


We  would  respectfully  state  to  those  who 
read  this  specimen  number  of  tho  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  aro  not  sulwcriberH,  that  wo 
would  be  pleased  to  send  them  specimen*  of 
any  number  free  upou  application.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  this  journal  will,  as  we 
believe,  support  us  iu  the  following  claims:  1. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  filled  with  origi- 
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You  are  proving  also  that  high  quality  is  not 
inconsistent  with  success.” 

H.  R.  Robert,  Lee  Co.,  Ill. : — “The  Rural 
is  a  household  treasure  with  us,  and  the 
seeds  and  plants  are  worth  to  us  the  price 
of  the  paper.” 

W.  H.  Dagley,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt  : — “The 


beautiful  and  pleasant  by  the  Rurals’ 
flowers.” 

Ira  E.  Benton,  of  Illinois: — “Not  that  I 
would  lav  sh  undue  praise;  but  it  seems  to  me 
if  all  of  your  subscribers  had  to  pay  30  cents 
for  every  one  of  the  52  numbers  that  you  issue 
yearly,  it  would  be  money  well  expended.” 

Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.:— “I 


Rural  New-Yorker  is  doing  as  much  good 


So  say  the  best  farmers  of  the  country  of  the 

Great  National  Plural  J our 


AGRICULTURE  and  HORTICULTURE 


It  is  Original  from  beginning  to  end ,  and  costs  more 
in  its  make-up  than  any  other  rural  journal  in 
America,  and,  considering  its  price,  more 
than  any  other  published  in  the  world. 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 


It  admits  no  disreputable  advertisements,  and  its  reading  matter  is  pure  and  chaste. 


FOR  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  AND  WEST 

Over  500  Original  Engravings  v  very  Year. 


It  is  the  accepted  medium  for  the  introduction  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds  and  Agricultural 
implements.  These  are  tested  at  the 


and  impartial  reports  rendered. 

It  is  the  first  journal  to  have  establftbeu  Experiment  Grounui.  le  first-  to  hate  distributed 
valuable  seeds  andpluute  free  among  its  subscribers— the  first  to  ha  engaged  the  best  farm  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  world — the  first  to  present  beautiful  and  original  Portraits  i  the  plants  carefully  tested 
in  its  experiment  grounds — the  first,  in  short,  to  combine  in  pra  .  .  c  the  true  interests  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden  with  the  editorial  labor  of  a  rum  iOum.il. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YOltKER  has  become  the  leading  A:  can  paper  by  real  worth, 
perseverance  and  enterprise — by  its  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  all  who  till  the  land, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

All  are  solicited  to  examine  specimen  copies,  which  will  be  se~'0  free,  and  to  compare  them 
with  other  farm  journals,  before  selecting  for  another  year. 


Cross-bred  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat,  Front  View. _ Fig.  618, 

desire  the  Rural  especially  because  of  its  in¬ 
dependence  ot  opinion  and  honesty  of  purpose 
E.  L.  Nelson,  M  D.,  Vernon  Co.,  Mo.: — 

“  The  Rural  is  never  defiled  by  vile  quack 
advertisements,  jobberies,  bought  puffs,  or 
by  sham  hombuggeries.” 

A.  B.  C.  Salmon,  Essex  Co.,  ,  . 

New  Jersey: — “I  think  the  fckll 
Rural  is  the  best  country  .  L  jJjjH  n 
paper  I  ever  saw.”  mWlsHJI/? 

Thos.  R.  Hornaday,  Morgan  / 

Co.,  Ind  : — “  1  thought  w< 
could  do  without  bread  (or 
take  our  chances)  about  us 
well  as  without  the  Rural.”  Ml  / 

Mrs.  Nelson  Kelly,  W  hatcow  |y  M 

Co.,  Watti.  Ter. : — “  God  bless  fclP  yv  'yf 
the  Rural.  It  is  the  best  W  :^jj  /  j/Jjj 
farmer’s  paper  ever  printed,  la 
and  gets  better  every  week.”  ii  mf  w 
Mr.  C.  E.  Parnell,  Queen's  TO 
Co.,  Long  Island  N.  Y. : —  *1  j  \  if,  ■  fy 
do  not  think  the  Rural  can  V 
well  be  improved  upon.”  V 

Thos.  J.  Werner,  Putnam 
Co.,  Ohio:— “The  Rural’s 
impartial  and  honest  dealing-  J 

iti'«  evideuce  of  superiority,” 

Mr.  Homer  Davis,  of  New 
Hampshire:— “I  shall  take  tie 
Rural  New-Yorker  as  long 
as  I  draw  an  agricultural 
breath.  It  is  the  ,:>est  paper 

Mi-.  Geo.  3.  Wales,  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y.  • — “It  isapleasuru 
for  me  to  say  a  good  word  for  ^  j  |B 
the  Rural.  How  you  can  ^  j| 

publish  so  good  a  paper  for  l| 

$2.00,1  cannot  understand.” 

E.  H.  Libby,  Ag  Special-  Cboss-Bred  diehl- 
lst  of  H.  Sibley  &  Co. ,  Roeh- 
ster.N.  Y:“ You  arecertainlv  ?.”VttP.-BlDE  ViE'V 


by  its  excellent  portraits  of  improved  farm 
stock  as  in  any  other  division  of  its  work.” 

D.  W,  Curtis,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. : — “I 
do  not  see  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  Rural, 
and  I  often  think  that  the  one  who  looks  after 
the  general  welfare  of  the  R,ural  does  two 
days'  work  in  one  every  day  of  his  life.  I  hope 
that  the  Rural  Farm  brings  happiness  and 
rest,  when  the  noisy  city  is  left  behind.” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  printed  upon  fine  tinted  paper,  each  page  15  by  9  inches,  -and 
there  will  be  over  900  pages  in  the  present  volume.  It  employs  the  best  artists  and  the  best 
rural  writers  in  the  land. 

It  combines  the  best  features  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  with  all  that  can  instruct,  elevate 
ami  interest  the  rural  home.  Progressive  farmers  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 


The  Rural  New -  Yorker 
clubs  with  the  Weekly  In  ¬ 
ter -  Ocean,  INCL  TIDING 
our  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion,  for  $2.75 

Witn  the  New  York 
Weekly  Times,  including 
Seed  Distribution ,  for 

di  /-a  ;v  ~  "  • 


Truth,  progress,  the  real  interests  of  the  land  and  those  who  cultivate  it :  the  dissemi> 
nation  of  improved  seeds  aud  plants,  and  of  the  knowledge  how  best  to  cultivate 
them  ;  to  conduct  the  journal  so  that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  all  who 
love  nature,  are  among  the  aims  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TRUSTWORTHY  MARKET  REPORTS  FROM  ARE  OEM 

TERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


IT  WILLHELPY0U  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  SPEND  IT  JUDICIOUSLY 


With  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  with  its  Household 
Sup  plement,  includin g 
the  Rural's  Free  Seed 
Distribution,  for  $3.00 


Thirty -four tli  Year  of  its  Age. 

Seventh  Year  of  its  Present  Management 


ADDRESS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

"  34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


NOV  3 
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THE  BEST  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 


I.  K.  FELCH. 


Light  Brahmab.— The  question  often  arises, 
“  What  breed  shall  1  take  to  give  rae  the  most 
satisfaction  and  profit?”  The  Almighty  has 
so  ordained  things  that  nearly  all  the  breeds 
of  fowls  will  pay  a  profit  if  propefly  cared  for; 
but  all  have  a  special  value  a.s  pertaining  to 
breed.  I  have  had  my  baud  on  the  public 
pulse  for  many  years,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  thattbe  prime  favorites  with  the  public  are 
the  Light  Brahmas,  with  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Leghorns  coming  next  in  the  {popular  call, 
and  to  the  breeder  desiriug  to  keep  more  than 
one  variety,  these  three  present  a  combination 
which  eauuot  be  excelled.  Why  l  In  the 
Light  Brahmas  we  have  the  best  of  all  the 
larger  breeds;  for  they  lay  more  eggs  in  the 
aggregate  than  any  other  breed,  the  eggs,  too, 
are  larger,  and  they  lay  a  greater  number 
between  October  1  and  May  1 ;  hence  one  can 
get  more  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  from  them  in 
the  course  of  the  year  than  from  fowls  of  any 
other  breed.  Their  eggs  will  sell  in  the  Boston 
market  for  from  five  to  eight  cents  a  dozen 
more  than  those  of  any  other  sort.  As  poultry 
they  are  the  only  breed  it  will  pay  to  winter 
for  Spring  prices.  As  broilers,  they  are  good 
when  killed  at  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  age  ;  but 
as  poultry  from  that  time  till  they  are  eight 
months  old  they  are  not  desirable.  They  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  mature  till  they  are  past  12 
months.  Therefore,  with  the  conceded  fact 
that  the  meat  of  no  fowls  becomes  tough  in 
filler  till  the  bird  is  post  the  age  of  growth,  we 
have  in  this  breed  good  roasters  till  they  are  13 
months  of  age.  The  male  chickens,  colonized 
by  themselves  when  five  months  old,  and  kept 
thus  till  March  and  April,  sell  as  virgin  cocks 
for  within  five  cents  per  pound  of  the  price 
paid  for  capons,  and  with  all  the  albumen  of 
their  systems  retained,  they  are  as  fine  in 
flavor,  and  I  question  very  much  whether  the 
connoisseur  can  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two  when  they  are  cooked.  The  pullets, 
wheu  six  months  old,  are  as  fine  poultry  as  any 
living  breed.  A  product  of  150  eggs  per  year 
besides  hatching  and  rearing  a  brood  of  chicks, 
is  the  average  stint  of  each  Light  Brahma  hen. 
Surely  that  places  this  in  the  front  ranks  of 
poultry  breeds.  Then  again,  they  are  the 
most  hardy  of  all  fowls. 

Plymouth  Rocks.— This  popular  breed  has 
found  admirers  in  many  sections  of  tho  coun¬ 
try,  and  captivated  all  who  make  a  business 
of  furnishing  broilers  and  small  roasters  for 
seaside  use,  their  great  excellence  being  as 
broilers,  for  which  purpose  they  are  fit  when 
12  to  16  weeks  old.  The  growth  of  seaside 
and  Summer  resorts  has  added  to  the  value  of 
this  breed,  because,  for  the  great  consumption 
at  such  places,  the  Plymouth  Rook  is  used  as 
much  as  all  the  other  breeds  combined,  and  in 
this  use  I  find  the  chief  cause  of  their  popu¬ 
larity  and  value  as  a  breed.  As  layers  they 
cannot  be  called  as  prolific  as  the  Brahmas, 
nor  are  their  eggs  as  large;  but  the  quality  is 
not  inferior.  The  principal  drawback  iu  the 
case  of  this  breed  is  the  large  number  of  casu¬ 
alties  to  which  the  fowls  are  subject.  Among 
adult  birds  the  rutio  of  mortality  is  at  least 
10  per  cent,  more  than  among  Brahmas;  yet 
their  beauty  and  broiler  merits  give  them  a 
prominent  place  in  the  possessions  of  the  fan¬ 
ciers  of  the  couutry. 

The  Wyandotte,  the  new  breed,  formerly 
known  as  tho  American  Sebright,  will  become 
a  formidable  rival  of  the  Plymouth  Rock;  for 
fowls  of  this  breed  have  all  the  virtues  of  the 
others,  with  better  constitutions,  being  more 
hardy,  better  layers,  more  blocky  and  heavier 
breasted,  and  thus  they  are  likely  to  become 
better  broilers;  and  ere  five  years  we  shall  see 
the  poulterers’  yards  largely  filled  with  them, 
while  the  singular  beauty  of  their  plumage 
will  give  them  a  prominent  place  with  all  the 
fanciers. 

Leghorns. — To  secure  the  greatest  number 
of  eggs,  irrespective  of  quality,  the  Leghorns 
a  ro,  beyond  question,  the  best  breed.  They 
are  the  liest  Summer  layers,  and  being  non¬ 
sitters,  they  become  very  valuable  to  the 
poultry  farmer. 

The  ever-increasing  poultry  interest  of  the 
land  is  fast  bringing  to  the  front  the  best 
breeds,  and  the  popular  furor  for  any  variety 
is  a  sure  indication  of  merit.  We  are  a  prac¬ 
tical  people,  and  our  tastes  in  tho  beautiful 
in  these  tilings  are  largely  influenced  by 
merit;  and  the  American  farmer,  poulterer 
and  fancier  are  led  to  say  and  believe  that 
“handsome  is  that  handsome  dots.” 

For  him  who  has  to  deliver  certain  quanti¬ 
ties  of  poultry,  broilers  and  eggs  each  day  or 
week,  the  breeds  described  will  be  very  useful. 
All  four  of  these  breeds  are  yellow-uieated,  a 
fact  which  renders  the  males  valuable.  The 
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Winter  production  of  eggs  by  the  Brahmas, 
the  excellence  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes  as  broilers  for  Bummer  consumption, 
the  prolific  laying  of  the  Leghorns  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  other  breeds  are  laying  less 
profuselv,  serve  to  give  an  even  supply  the 
year  round.  Thus,  for  practical  use,  he  who 
breeds  outside  of  these  breeds  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  use,  makes  a  sad  mistake. 

For  the  New  York  market  other  breeds  are 
required.  The  three  best  sorts  for  that  city’s 
consumption  are  the  Langshan  as  a  large 
fowl;  the  Houdan,  as  an  intermediate  sort, 
and  the  White  Spauish  as  the  Summer  layer 
or  Leghorn.  Why?  Tno  Empire  State  pre¬ 
fers  white  poultry  and  white  oggs,  and  iu  this 
combination  we  have  the  largest  number  of 
layers  of  white  eggs.  We  have,  too,  white  or 
dusky-colored  meat,  while  takiug  the  three 
breeds  together  they  would  be  very  nearly  as 
profitable  as  those  most  suitable  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market,  aud  more  profitable  to  poulterers 
living  near  New  York  City.  Accordingly 
before  deciding  what  fowls  are  best,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  in  what  market  they  are  to  be 
sold. 


fciural  (Topics. 


THE  FEVER  AND  AGUE  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE. 


JOHN  M.  STAHL. 

The  writer  recently  had  “the  shakes.”  The 
shakes  are  Missouri  for  an  attack  of  fever  and 
ague  People  in  some  localities  do  not  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  the  shakes.  They  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  antics  malaria  makes  the 
human  liver  cut  aloug  the  Father  of  Waters. 
These  gymnastic  performances  I  shall  describe, 
otherwise  those  readers  will  not  discern  the 
beauty  of  the  above  caption.  Before  the 
shakes  foreclose  a  chattel  mortgage  on  you, 
you  have  a  sensation  as  if  some  one  had  called 
for  you  and  you  were  not  there.  Then  you 
feel  as  if  you  had  been  shot  at  and  missed. 
About  that  time  you  fancy  you  are  au  ice¬ 
cream  freezer  doubly  charged  with  the  lack 
of  heat.  You  begin  to  experience  the  feelings 
of  an  iceberg.  You  experience  more.  Truth 
to  tell,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
a  very  short  time.  You  are  so  cold  that  you 
try  to  shake  yourself  and  all  3*our  surround¬ 
ings  into  hash.  A  Corliss  engine  could  not 
bold  you  still  or  put  more  shakes  into  your 
physical  establishment.  If  you  were  to  stand 
ngaiust  the  side  of  a  stone  chimney  you  would 
shake  it  down.  Y ou  are  a  living,  walking, 
breathing  and  swearing  earthquake  on  legs. 

This  lasts  about  t  wo  hours.  Then  you  get 
as  hot  as  a  mustard  plaster  on  a  full-blown 
boil.  You  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  sud¬ 
den  change  iu  the  weather.  It  is  quite  warm, 
thank  you.  You  appreciate  Mohammed’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  place  that  you  don’t  want  to 
engage  rooms  in.  If  you  were  biuding  oats 
down  hill  you  could  not  bo  hotter.  Yet  you 
don’t  perspire.  Your  skin  is  as  dry  as  an 
empty  whiskey  jug.  Water  would  sizzle  if 
dropped  ou  you.  You  would  do  for  a  griddle 
to  bake  flnp-jucks  on.  You  feel  hot  streaks 
“sorter”  crawling  up  your  legs  like,  and  cara¬ 
coling  about  3-011  r  spinal  obelisk. 

Well,  that  is  just  the  way  it  is  with  agricu’- 
ture — first  hot  aud  then  cold.  Onl3*  the  chill 
is  a  little  longer  and  so  is  the  fever.  The 
period  of  the  duration  of  each  is  from  one  to 
five  years,  the  duration  depending  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances — the  amount  of  malaria  iu  the 
agricultural  air  and  of  bile  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  liver.  This  disease  is  noticeable  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture.  It  is  seen  iu 
grain-raising  and  stock-raising,  and  all  their 
subdivisions.  1  shall  describe  it  more  particu¬ 
larly. 

In  the  region  round  about  here  potatoes  are 
now  selling  for  from  20  ceuts  to  35  cents  pu¬ 
blished.  W  h3’ !  Because  seed  potatoes  were 
not  cheap  last  Spring  but  dear,  selling  for  one 
dollar  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  i»er  bushel;  the 
farmers  thought  it  would  be  profitable  to  raise 
potatoes  at  that  price,  and  every  one  bought 
several  bushels  of  seed,  because  it  was  high, 
and  each  has  a  big  crop  of  potatoes.  Now  they 
say  it  doesn’t  pa>-  to  raise  potatoes,  and  very  few 
will  bo  planted  next  year — result,  n  scarcity 
and  high  prices,  to  be  followed  b>r  big  crops 
ami  low  prices  the  next  year. 

For  some  years  swine  plague  was  so  prevalent 
that  many  sold  off  their  swine  and  bought 
sheep.  Now  there  is  very  little  swine  disease 
in  the  country,  aud  the  tariff  on  wool  has  been 
reduced,  and  they  are  now  sacrificing  their 
sheep  at  low  figures  to  buy  hogs.  Iu  a  few 
years  they  will  sell  their  hogs  cheap  to  buy 
sheep  at  high  figures. 

Last  Septemlier  fat  hogs  were  scarce  and 
brought  eight  dollars  per  huudred  iu  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market;  later  iu  the  season  fat  hogs  were 
plentiful  and  the  prices  low.  The  farmers 
noticed  this.  This  year  they  fattened  for  the 


September  market ;  this  made  a  rush ,  legiti¬ 
mately  bringing  down  the  prices,  and  specu¬ 
lators  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  make 
the  prices  still  lower.  Very  likely  the  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  markets  will  rule  higher. 
Then  next  year  everybody  will  fatten  for  the 
Winter  market. 

It  happens,  on  account  of  too  much 
rain,  drought,  winter-killing  or  insect  depre¬ 
dations  that  wheat  makes  a  poor  yield.  The 
farmer  says  wheat  is  not  a  profitable  crop, 
and  puts  all  his  ground  in  corn.  That  year 
wheat  makes  a  heavy  yield  and  com  is  a  poor 
crop.  Then  the  farmer  is  ready  to  sow  wheat 
and  discard  com.  Or  the  price  of  wheat  may 
be  low  and  of  com  or  oats  high,  and  the 
fanner  changes  on  that  account. 

Grass  may  be  low  in  price  or  a  poor  crop, 
in  comparison  with  grain.  Then  this  sum- 
mersaulting  farmer  flops  from  grass  to  grain. 
And  thus  there  is  a  continual  fever  and  ague 
in  agriculture, 

Itisnot  profitable.  Frequent  changes  rax-ely 
are.  “Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  Are,” 
said  Franklm.  Fanner,  know  j-our  business 
and  stick  to  it.  Your  land  is  of  such  a 
formation  and  the  soil  of  such  a  composition 
that  your  farm  is  better  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  crops  than  of  others.  Your 
markets  are  better  for  some  crops  than  for 
others.  Take  these  things  into  consideration 
and  decide  what  crops  you  can  most  profitably 
produce.  The  size  of  your  farm,  of  your 
family,  and  the  amount  of  3-our  capital  will 
have  something  to  do  with  your  decision. 
When  you  have  decided  what  branches 
of  agriculture  you  will  pursue,  adopt  them 
aud  stick  to  them.  Changes  will  result  in 
loss,  no  matter  what  the  fluctuations  in  3'ields 
and  prices  ma>'  lie.  If  you  raise  other  crops 
or  other  stock  you  must  produce  that  which 
3'our  farm,  your  stock  and  your  markets  are 
not  adapted  to.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  particular  crops  or  animals 
you  will  have  gained  specific  knowledge  and 
purchased  necessary  implements;  these,  as 
well  as  the  crops  and  animals  you  have  on 
hand,  must  be  sacrificed  when  3-011  engage  in 
a  new  business.  And  when  you  engage  in 
that  new  business  \-ou  must  do  so  ignorant  of 
many  details;  3-ou  must  purchase  seed  or 
stock,  and  generally  at  a  high  price;  aud  new 
implementsmust  beobtained  at  a  large  outlay. 


HOW  CITIES  ARE  BUILT  UP. 


GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  railroads  will 
of  course  build  up  a  town,  but  this  is  no  more 
true  than  that  an  ax  and  saw  will  of  necessity 
make  a  carpenter.  A  village  is  generally 
composed  of  the  merchant,  the  blacksmith, 
and  other  useful  local  artisans,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor  of  medicine,  the  priest  or 
preacher,  the  man  of  leisure  and  capital, 
the  man  of  leisure  without  capital,  and  the 
pauper.  If  a  county  town  sells  all  the  dry 
goods  and  groceries  consumed  in  the  county, 
the  merchants  may  build  a  town  by  increase 
so  long  as  they  do  a  profitable  business,  and 
no  longer.  When  three  are  doing  the  business 
that  is  needed,  six  are  a  disadvantage,  for 
they  consume  more  and  lay  up  less  capital. 
And  it  is  better  that  three  of  them  should  go 
away.  So  of  lawyers  and  the  others — too 
man3’  pull  down  a  town  instead  of  building  it 
up.  In  other  words,  all  needed  professions 
and  artificers,  etc.,  build  a  town,  and  no 
others.  A  town  can  0UI3'  be  built  up  thus  by 
necessary  and  b3*  product  ire  labor. 

Other  things  being  out.  of  the  way,  a  town 
will  rise  to  a  status  limited  by  the  whole  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  of 
the  county.  Suppose  this  limit  to  be  3.000 
citizens;  that  number  may  be  increased  by  the 
increased  production  of  the  farmers  or  plant¬ 
ers,  and  the  production  of  the  country  being 
doubled,  the  population  of  the  city  may  go  up 
to  6,000  people.  A  railroad  may  or  may  not 
add  to  this  increase.  If  the  railroad  merely 
introduces  foreign  supplies,  as  sugar,  coffee, 
elitlis,  etc.,  at  a  less  cost,  including  the  sum 
spent  for  its  structure  and  running  expenses, 
hut  carries  out  the  old  shipments  of  produce 
at  the  same  cost  of  transport,  the  county  town 
gains  only  the  difference  in  the  freight  of 
importation  saved,  and  no  more.  If  the  rail¬ 
road  costs  more  than  it  saves,  it  is  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  investment,  aud  reduces  the  size  of 
the  town  or  city. 

Wheu  the  town  has  reached  the  number  of 
3,000,  as  stated  above,  how  can  it  be  increased 
except  by  increasing  the  productive  power  of 
the  lands  ?  it  can  be  done  by  anv  means  that 
attract  foreign  capital.  Literary  institutions 
build  up  a  town  so  far  as  they  bring  families 
of  means  to  reside  in  the  town,  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  sums  {wild  out  iu  the  education 
aud  support  of  the  scholars  there  aggregated. 
So  the  number  of  professional  meu  may  be 
increased  as  they  are  a  necessity,  aud  no  fur¬ 
ther,  with  profit.  A  town  may  be  increased 
by  fairs,  art  galleries,  and  all  that,  which 


attract  visitors  from  abroad,  and  utilize  the 
increased  wealth  in  productive  labor.  But, 
above  all,  a  town,  is  built  up  by  manufactures, 
and  therefrom  commerce.  If  all  the  manu¬ 
factures  used  in  a  county  are  made  in  the 
county,  the  town  is  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
the  increased  population  of  the  artisans  and 
their  profits.  Then  the  manufactures  may  go 
out  into  other  counties,  States  and  nations, 
when  the  population  of  the  town  is  only  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  consumptive  power  of  the  world. 
Such  are  the  towns  of  London,  New  York, 
Paris  and  the  great  centers  of  world- wide 
manufacture  and  commerce.  A  town  or  city 
may  be  built  up  by  being  well  governed, 
cleanly,  beautiful,  aud  all  that,  as  Paris,  in 
France,  which  attracts  capital  from  all  the 
world,  there  expended,  greatly  building 
up  that  great  city.  Drunkenness,  violence, 
filth  and  want  of  attractions  may  drain  a 
town  of  other  good  elements,  and  even  rail¬ 
roads  and  much  talk  and  local  newspapers 
will  not  save  it  from  ultimate  decay  and  ruin. 

White  Hall,  Ky.,  1883. 


SAWDUST  FOR  ICE-HOUSES. 


In  building  an  ice-house,  it  is  often  recom¬ 
mended  to  leave  a  space  of  six  inches  or  so 
between  the  ice  when  packing  and  the  inner 
walls  of  the  house,  and  then,  as  the  hauling 
advances,  to  fill  up  this  space  with  sawdust. 
The  great  objection  I  found  to  doing  this  was, 
that  during  Summer,  as  the  ice  melted  down, 

I  had  to  take  all  the  sawdust  which  was  not 
necessary  to  keep  spread  over  the  ice,  and 
store  it  elsewhere  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
labor  and  trouble. 

The  lower  part  of  our  house  is  a  brick  wall, 
sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
This  is  the  foundation  for  the  wooden  super¬ 
structure,  The  outside  of  this  is  clap-boarded ; 
the  inside  is  rough  boarded.  As  the  studs  are 
four  inches  thick,  there  is  an  open  space  of 
four  inches  between  the  inside  and  outside 
boarding,  which  l  filled  up  permanently  with 
sawdust,  which  answers  as  good  a  purpose  as 
if  packed  m  a  space  between  the  ice  and  the 
inside  boarding.  This  done.  I  have  no  more 
sawdust  loose  in  the  house  than  is  requisite 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  ice  about  six  inches 
thick,  and  this  only  is  left  in  the  Autumn 
after  the  ice  is  exhausted,  to  be  taken  out.  and 
stored  previous  to  filling  the  house  again, 
after  the  setting  in  of  Winter. 

If.  during  the  excessive  heat  of  a  few  weeks 
in  July  and  August,  more  covering  is  required 
on  the  top  of  the  ice.  I  spread  some  coarse 
meadow  hay  over  the  sawdnst,  and  this 
answei-s  just  as  well  as  if  another  course  of 
sawdust  was  added.  This-hav.  when  uolouger 
wanted  there,  is  taken  to  the  stables  for  cattle 
or  horse  bedding.  It  is  much  less  trouble  to 
handle  the  hay  than  "extra  sawdust,  and  it 
COStS  less.  A.  B.  ALLEN. 


A  village  lot  affords  little  room  for  doubt¬ 
ful  experiments;  therefore  it  is  desirable  for 
such  homes  to  have  well-tried  varieties,  likely 
to  succeed  with  moderate  care,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  the  owner  is  expert  a.s  a  vine  dresser. 
Hence  I  would  sa3’,  from  m3'  experience,  for 
one  vine,  plant  Concord:  for  three  vines,  add 
Lady,  white,  and  Brighton,  red.  For  six 
vines,  add  to  the  above  Early  Victor,  black, 
Vergennes,  red,  and  Prentiss,  white,  or,  in 
place  of  these  last,  take  Worden,  black, 
Catawba,  red.  and  Pockliugton.  white. 

Of  all  these,  Early  Victor  is  the  earliest; 
and  it  is  hardy,  prolific,  and  good.  Worden 
is  as  hardy  and  sure  as  Concord.  It  is  a 
little  sweeter  aud  a  larger  berry,  but  the 
cluster  is  not  quite  so  perfect.  Brighton  has 
a  beautiful  cluster,  often  double-shouldered; 
berry  of  medium  size;  quality  best;  but  it 
needs  more  care  and  better  culture  than  most 
of  the  above.  Of  all  white  grapes.  Die  Lady 
is  one  of  the  earliest  aud  best:  but,  like  the 
Worden  and  Brighton,  it  does  not  keep  well. 
Vergennes  is  hardy,  vigorous,  productive, 
handsome,  of  fair  quality,  ami  an  excellent 
keeper.  So  is  the  Pocklington.  The  Cataw  ba 
is  onl3’  fit  for  a  southern  exposure  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  aud  it  yields  a  limited 
crop  there;  but  with  good  culture  a  superb 
fruit  is  raised  that  with  care  will  keep  ’Dll 
Easter.  The  Prentiss  and  Pocklington  both 
ripen  about  with  the  Concord,  aud  can  be 
kept  until  W  inter. 

With  the  above  list  of  grapes  under  good 
culture,  a  farnity  may  have  grapes  from 
August  20  to  Washington’s  Birthday,  or  later, 
provided  the  requisite  care  is  given  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  keeping.  p.  m.  augur. 

Middlesex  Co„  Conn. 
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THE  WEATHER. 


E.  P.  POWELL. 


“  Come,  husband,  out  of  this;  there'll  be  a  storm  to¬ 
day. 

Get  up,  and  fly  nround,  or  else  you’ll  lose  your  hay.'” 

“  Good  wife,  the  sky  Is  clear,  and  not  a  cloud  In 
sight.” 

“  No  matter,  there  will  be  a  heavy  storm  'fore  night 

The  flies  come  In,  tn  swarms— they  know  a  thing  or 
two: 

The  cats  are  eating  grass;  I’ve  heard  the  black  cuck¬ 
oo! 

The  smoke  drops  down  from  all  the  chimneys  round' 

The  swallows  fly  so  low.  they  almost  touch  the 
ground. 

And  not  a  drop  of  dew,  is  on  the  sparrow-grass: 

The  pitcher  sweats,  and  water  stands  on  every  glass; 

The  wind  Is  in  the  east,  the  hens  their  feathers  oil ; 

And,  look  you  now,— how  quick  potatoes  dry  do 
boll ! 

The  children  get  up  cross,  and  do  not  care  for  play; 

Come,  out  of  bed,  good  man,  and  hurry  In  that 
hay !" 

“  Good  wife,  be  still !— there’s  not  a  cloud  in  all  the 
sky! 

Sty  bones  ache  now;  another  hour  I'll  lie." 

“  It  is  the  storm  that’s  in  your  bones  and  In  mine, 
too! 

You  know  I  feel  storms  always  hours  before  they're 
due ! 

The  camphor  m  the  bottle  sinks  the  chine  below: 

There  was  a  ring  around  the  moon  last  night,  you 
know! 

The  peacock  squalls  at  Squires’,  upon  the  Christmas 
Hill, 

And  Guinea-hens,— although  they  never  are  quite 
still. 

The  hay’ll  be  wet,  and  spoiled;  the  storm  will  sure  be 
here! 

And  If  you  won’t  be  warned  In  time,  'twill  cost  you 
dear ! 

The  locust  leaves  are  folded:  cows  uneasy  low; 

I  hear  the  rawing  of  the  raven  and  the  crow! 

My  corns  are  shooting  sharp;  I  tell  you  once  again, — 

Good  man.  there  will,  there  will,  there  will,  there 
will  be  rain !” 

“O  wife!  your  prophecies  don’t  half  of  them  come 
true: 

Though  many  a  storm,  your  tongue  Is  powerful  to 
brew !” 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER. 


The  price  of  several  New  York  dailies  has 
been  recently  reduced.  The  public  now  get 
the  large  eight,  twelve,  and  often  thirty-two 
page  dailies  for  half  the  sum  formerly  paid. 
The  publishers  affect  to  act  with  generosity 
toward  the  public  by  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  the  exceptionally  low  cost  of  paper.  The 
intelligent  public  see  more  in  it  than  generosi¬ 
ty.  They  see  that  competition  is  very  sharp. 
New  publications  spring  np  and  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  news  more  cheaply  and  perhaps  more 
attractively  than  the  heavy  old  organs  do. 
The  number  of  those  who  must  read  as  they 
run  and  cannot  read  much  or  very  thought¬ 
fully,  increases  us  the  heat  and  bustle  of  busi¬ 
ness  increase.  The  demand  for  condensed, 
short  news-reports  and  comments  must  be 
met.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
press  to  treat  events  and  people  with  a  spice 
of  humor,  ridicule  or  cynicism  which  is  due  to 
a  popular  taste  in  these  directions  which  in¬ 
creases  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  publishers 
of  daily  papers  are  chiefs  anxious  to  make 
something  that  will  sell.  They  cannot  afford 
to  be  seekers  after  the  true,  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  at  the  expense  of  failure  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  They  think  they  have  their  fingers  on 
the  pulse  of  the  public  and  know  its  wants. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  responsibility  begins  aud  ends  at  the 
selling  point ;  whether  he  ought  not  to  create 
as  well  as  minister  to  public  taste.  Thero  is  a 
great  mission  for  publishers  in  molding  and 
elevating  public  taste.  To  use  this  taste  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  stopping-stone  to  a  fortune  is  mercen¬ 
ary  and  heartless.  No  one  who  knows  the 
power  he  wields  and  who  cares  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community  can  be  so  selfish  and 
soulless. 

THE  PUBLISHER  AS  A  REFORMER. 

The  immediate  business  necessities  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  sometimes  forbid  his  becoming  a  re¬ 
former.  He  cannot  afford  to  try  expensive 
experiments.  The  public  are  fickle.  He  must 
prepare  appetizing  dishes  and  set  them  within 
reach.  If  he  aims  too  high  he  will  miss  his 
market  and  his  paper  become  waste  paper. 
And  h  must  uot  offend ;  but  he  may  always 
serve  something  of  a  kind,  aud  in  a  style  just 
a  little  higher  thau  the  multitude  crave,  aud 
which,  on  ft  second  or  third  taste,  will  please 
and  benefit  them.  In  thus  satisfying  but  not 
surfeiting  appetite,  aud  iu  thus  inciting  desire 
for  more  and  better  supplies,  the  publisher  will 
gradually  be  raising  bis  readers  to  his  own 
plane,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  his 
circulation,  his  power  and  his  income. 

THE  COST. 

Few  people  have  any  thought  of  what  it  costs 
to  bring  put,  each  morning,  for  two  or  three 
cents,  the  paper  which  they  read  so  lightly  and 
then  toss  so  carelessly  aside.  First,  it  must 


have  its  reporters  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Aside  from  the  press  reports  it  receives  in 
common  with  other  papers,  there  are  those 
from  its  own  special  reporters  scattered  every¬ 
where.  Important  addresses  and  great  cases 
in  the  courts  will  require  short-hand  reports 
true  to  the  very  word,  while  most  news  will 
require  reporting  with  a  skill  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  short-hand  reporter.  Objective 
reporting  requires  quickness  of  eye,  sympathy 
aud  aptness  for  seizing  and  describing,  in  a 
takiug  way,  just  those  features  which  appeal 
to  the  popular  taste.  Mr.  Charles  Dickons  is 
said  to  have  been  the  great  prototype  of  the 
modern  descriptive  reporter,  whose  style  of 
hightening  a  picture  by  the  accumulation  of 
minute  details  is  caught  from  this  brilliant 
word- painter  and  vivid  narrator.  Home  of  the 
reporters  for  our  dailies  are  cheap  men;  but 
those  resident  at  or  sent  to  important  centres 
of  events  and  power  must  be  men  of  ability, 
of  large  acquaintance  and  influence.  They 
must  be  such  persons  and  live  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  access  to  the  sources  of  information 
and  power.  Such  men  are  expensive. 

The  transmission  of  news,  too,  involves  at 
times  tremendous  expense  and  sacrifice.  To 
say  nothing  of  private  wires,  often  maintained 
in  connection  with  a  correspondent,  think  of 
getting  dispatches  from  the  wildernesses  of 
Africa,  or  from  the  front  of  au  army  fighting 
and  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  far  from 
any  lines  of  conmmuieatiou  with  home  The  re¬ 
porter  often,  after  bearing  the  fatigues  of 
forced  marches  and  the  perils  of  battle,  must 
write  his  dispatches  in  a  hovel  by  the  light  of 
a  tallow  candle,  or  on  the  grouud  by  the  light 
of  a  bivouac-fire,  and  then  mount  his  horse 
or  mule  and  ride  miles  by  night,  that  we  may 
read  the  account  of  march  or  fight  as  we  sip 
our  coffee  at  breakfast.  One  item  in  the  cost 
of  such  news  too  often  escapes  the  reader,  who 
forgets  the  terrible  loss  of  life,  and  worse  loss 
of  health,  suffered  by  these  reporters  at  the 
front.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  when  postal 
and  telegraphic  lines  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  dispatches  had  to  be  sent  from 
Bucharest  by  couriers,  mounted  on  fleet  horses, 
and  by  relays  as  far  as  to  the  frontier  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  from  which  the  telegraphic  rate  to  Lon¬ 
don  was  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  line.  Even  at 
this  cost,  the  papers  contained  daily  ten  or 
twelve  columns  of  telegrams  from  Bucharest. 
And  this  was  cheap  compared  with  the  price 
paid  for  messages  from  Afghanistan  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  w  ar  with  Shere  Ali.when 
they  cost  over  a  dollar  a  word ! 

THE  EDITORIAL  CORPS. 

Reports  and  dispatches  form  the  bulk  of 
the  paper;  but  these  must  be  edited.  The 
sub-editor,  and  his  corps  of  assistants  in  the 
office,  find  plenty  to  do  reading,  sorting,  and 
fitting  these  reports,  etc.,  for  their  columns, 
collecting  and  arranging  news  and  other 
matter  in  proper  shape  aud  proportions. 
How  much  and  what  news  shall  go  to  the 
public  rests  with  this  corps.  Only  great 
quickness,  good  memory,  caution  and  expe¬ 
rience,  enable  a  man  to  decide  at  a  glance  on 
the  mass  of  matter  coming  before  him.  It  is 
his  business  to  compress  the  most  variety  of 
interesting  matter  possible  into  bis  space. 
Select,  abridge,  and  condeuse  as  he  may,  he 
will  always  find  the  bounds  assigned  him  too 
narrow,  and  a  few  of  his  readers  will  inevit¬ 
ably  believe  that  they  get  less  than  their 
share  of  attention. 

In  a  thoroughly  organized  force  the  editor’s 
staff  includes  reviewers  and  critics  in  litera¬ 
ture,  fine  arts,  music,  and  the  drama.  This 
staff,  however,  is  more  generally  understood 
to  comprise  only  the  editor  in  chief  and  those 
gentlemen  associated  with  him  as  writers  of 
the  most  important  leading  articles  which 
give  the  paper  its  political  character.  The 
heavy  responsibility  rests  on  them ;  and  men 
with  the  rare  combination  of  talents  required 
iu  them  are  hard  to  find.  They  must  be  able 
to  write  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  without  ex¬ 
trinsic  aid,  on  any  subject,  with  sense,  spirit 
and  gracefulness.  No  urnount  of  culture, 
however  indispensable  this  may  be,  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  qualification  for  their  duties.  By  ft 
natural  instinct  the  successful  editorial  writer 
so  feels  in  advance  the  coming  events,  that  he 
is  never  surprised  and  never  without  an  ex¬ 
planation.  To  him  each  event  is  one  of  a 
series  of  orderly  development  iu  the  life  of 
the  world. 

Aside  from  the  regularly  employed  force 
on  a  great  daily,  there  are  many  occasional 
correspondents,  loosely  attached  writers  who 
must  be  puid.  This  is  uo  inconsiderable  item 
in  the  aggregate.  Even  the  penny-a-liners’ 
contributions  iu  the  city  of  New  York  cost,  a 
large  sum  in  u  year,  though  each  item  be 
small. 

When  the  news  is  gathered,  the  reports, 
press  dispatches,  correspondence,  editorials 
are  all  written,  and  the  brain-work  of  the 
paper  is  done  and  paid  for,  the  work  and 
cost  of  issuing  it  is  far  from  finished.  Au 
army  of  type-setters,  proof-readers,  makers- 
up,  electrotypers,  pressmen  and  earners, 
must  each  and  all  work  late  aud  early  to 
bring  out  the  paper  iu  time.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  capital  and  labor  involved  in 
the  Issue  of  the  modern,  large  daily  newspaper, 
the  brains,  energy,  and  business  and  scientific 
skill  necessary  to  make  it  a  success;  when  we 
look  at.  its  pages,  and  see  in  this  microcosm 
the  reflection  of  a  day’s  history  of  the  world, 
we  can  only  wonder  at  what  man  has  wrought 
—aud  all  for  two  cents  a  copy  t 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


FANCY  COSTUMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

It  is  our  desire  to  be  of  some  assistance  to 
our  lady  readers  in  using  such  cuts  as  we  do 
iu  this  department,  aud  it  affords  us  pleasure 
to  thus  acknowledge  the  many  kind  aud  en¬ 
couraging  words  that  have  come  to  us.  We 
shall  continue  to  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  home  at  heart,. 

Our  illustration  iu  this  issue  is  somewhat  of 
a  departure  from  the  extremely  practical  or 
useful,  but  the  little  folks  want  something  for 
special  occasions  us  well  as  the  older  ones; 
and  Christmas  will  lie  here  before  loug,  with 
a  train  of  exhibitions,  parties,  etc,,  and  it  is 
well  to  liave  some  plan  for  them.  So  wo 
offer  this  design  because  it  is  simple,  quaint, 
and  sufficiently  fancy  for  an  occasion  where 
costumes  are  to  be  worn. 


OUR  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

This  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  best  writers. 
To  call  forth  articles  which  will  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  health,  beauty,  and  intelligence  of 
Our  American  Girls  “is  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.”  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
making  this  one  of  the  subjects  for  prize  essays- 
We  are  glad,  too,  that  in  this  contest  the  wo¬ 
men  alone  are  permitted  to  take  a  part.  We 
trust  there  will  be  numerous  articles  on 
this  subject,  aud  at  least  a  half  dozeu  of  the 
best  will  be  published  aud  read  by  our  girls 
whose  eyes  are  too  frequently  turned  toward 
the  sterner  sex  to  catch  a  gleam  of  light,  hope 
and  love. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  notice  only  two  types  of 
our  American  girls — the  healthy  and  the  un¬ 
healthy.  The  former,  thank  Heaven,  yet 
constitute  a  large  clans — our  pride  aud  cyno¬ 
sure  at  home  and  our  boast  and  praise  abroad. 
Here  we  find  all  thut  is  admirable  in  form, 
expression  and  action.  Here,  too,  we  find  all 
that  is  really  charming  iu  American  girlhood. 

True,  fashion  is  a  tyrant,  and  assumes  to 
preside  over  the  Court  of  Beauty,  dictating  the 
color  of  hair,  the  shude  of  the  eye,  and  the 
requirements  of  bight,  form,  and  complexion. 
Blit  to  you  who  enjoy  the  charms  of  good 
health  with  all  its  susceptibilities  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  whatever  else  you  lack,  no  edicts  of  this 
usurped  ruler  can  turn  from  you  the  admira' 
tion  of  the  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  your 
kind.  Be  assured  that  health  is  the  best  com¬ 
modity  iu  the  market,  aud  it  has  its  host  of 
seekers.  Yours  is  more  valuable  to  you  than 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  you  are  rich  with¬ 
out  them. 

We  now  turn  with  regret  from  this  human 
garden  of  freshness  and  beauty,  typed  by  the 
queenly  Rose,  to  a  much  larger  one,  where  the 
blighted  Lily  droops  under  the  cankering  in¬ 
fluence  of  disease.  Tho  picture  is  sad  to  con¬ 
template  But  these  loss  fortunate  girls  aro 
not  so  much  to  be  censured  as  parents  and 
guardians.  We  are  aware  that  much  imper¬ 
fection  is  due  to  hereditary  effects,  but  more 
to  ignorance.  Much  is  chargeable  to  our  false 
system  of  education,  both  at  home  and  in  our 
under  schools  and  colleges.  i  lu*  system  of 
Instruction  has  thought  fit  to  divide  our  inse¬ 
parable  unity  into  a  three-fold  being — body, 
mind  aud  soul.  The  Church  undertakes  the 


education  of  the  one,  the  school  the  other,  but 
what  institution,  the  first  aud  most  important  ? 
How  many  young  j4rls  do  we  meet  with  pale 
cheeks  and  clouded  eyes,  from  whom  the  sacred 
charms  of  health  have  departed  forever. 

For  these  dogcuerating  tendencies  which 
are  yearly  becoming  more  palpable,  we 
arraign  the  guilty,  and  bring  them  to  the  bar 
of  justice  for  public  rebuke,  counsel  and  direc¬ 
tion.  We  arraign  the  parents  who  have 
marked  these  human  buds  with  poison  spots, 
and  whose  instructions  in  the  trying  days  of 
girlhood  have  been  erroneous,  or  at  least  in. 
complete.  Wo  arraign  the  teachers  whose 
lessons  have  gone  uo  deeper  than  the  head. 
We  arraign  the  clergy  who  have  spent  a  life  of 
up-hill  labor  aud  advice  to  make  our  girls 
religious  before  they  gave  them  rational, 
healthy  enjoyment.  And  lastly,  we  arraign 
the  quacks,  the  Rill-peddlers,  with  or  without 
an  M.  D.  diploma,  who,  by  mistaken  confi¬ 
dence  have  been  called  to  administer  to  them 
for  some  slight  indisposition,  aud  who,  with 
owlish  demeanor,  have  pronounced  the  symp¬ 
toms  indicative  of  fractured  liver,  watered- 
brain,  depleted  spleen  or  shriveled  kidney, 
and  whose  prescriptions  have  produced  nausea, 
salivation  and  strangled  vitality.  Weary 
weeks  pass,  aud  the  patient  slowly  rallies,  aud 
the  doctor  receives  the  usual  compliments. 
But,  alas!  a  fair  young  life  has  been  wrecked 
in  the  maelstrom  of  ignorance  and  in  the  broad 
noon-day  of  our  lxiostad  civilization.  Better 
that  she  should  die  at  one  fell  stroke  by  the 
knife  of  the  assassin,  than  endure  the 
Promethean  tortures  that  must  follow.  Goue 
is  the  luster  of  the  eye,  the  elastic  step,  the 
joyous  laugh,  the  rounded  form,  and  the  pearl 
white  teeth  no  longer  stand  at  the  door  as 
similtudes  of  health,  beauty  and  good  diges¬ 
tion. 

The  eloquent  Burke  in  speaking  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Quoeu  of  France,  thought  that  “  a 
thousand  swords  would  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that 
threatened  her  with  insult.”  Shall  the  sword 
of  justice  be  withheld  in  this  case  in  defonse 
of  our  dear  Maries?  Let  us  with  one  voice 
answer  ”  No!”  Too  loug  has  quackery  held 
sway  in  this  country,  and  while  we  are  reform¬ 
ing  abuses  let  us  not  forget  this  one.  Let  the 
grand  army  of  prohibitionists  add  pills  and 
poisonous  drugs  to  their  list  of  interdicted 
articles  aud  include  t  he  apothecary  with  the 
saloonist. 

For  tho  dear  young  girls  who  have  been 
robbed  of  health  and  beauty  by  one  or  all 
these  evils  we  have  nought  but  words  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  commiseration.  But  we  Know  you 
cannot  forget  the  rock  on  which  your  barque 
was  rudely  driven  by  misguided  pilots,  of 
“•your  own  sweet  will,”  and  you  will  teach 
your  sisters  to  shun  it. 

To  those  Who  yet  retain  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  girlhood,  whose  sleep  is  still  renew¬ 
ing  aud  free  from  dreams  as  innocent  as  child¬ 
hood.  we  say,  all  hail  t  Lend  us  a  hand  in 
helping  to  build  iu  America  a  higher,  truer 
aud  nobler  womanhood.  Prove  to  the  world 
that  health  is  “the  one  thing  needful,”  aud 
without  it  life  lias  no  charm.  Shed  around 
you  freshness  and  fragrance  like  the  flower 
that  never  withers  or  dries  up,  but  in  its 
heaven-appointed  time  drops  its  petal*  one  by 
one.  Avoid  dissipation,  dissipated  thoughts, 
dissipated  habits  and  dissipated  society.  Cease 
“setting  lip  with  that  feller”  till  the  wee 
hours  of  morning.  Woo  the  goddess  of  sleep 
and  she  will  preserve  your  charms.  Guard 
well  your  thoughts.  Think  of  the  beautiful, 
true  and  good.  Sublime  thoughts  make  sllli 
lime  lives.  Live  for  a  purpose,  and  leave  your 
work  only  when  God  calls  you.  G.  l,  t. 
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Domestic  Ccoooim) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


Molly,  my  wife,  and  I  fell  out. 

And  what  do  you  think  It  was  about? 

She  loved  coffee,  and  I  loved  tea. 

And  that  was  the  reason  we  could  uot  agree. 

INVENTIONS  FOR  FARMERS’  WIVES 

SEC’Y  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  OHIO. 

A  recent  paragraph  in  these  columns  says: 
“The  farmer  has  sulkey  plows,  riding 
drags  and  rollers,  and  cultivators,  mowers, 
and  self-binders,  horse-hay  forks  and  hay- 
loaders,  but  his  wife  scrubs  and  cooks,  and 
soothes  the  baby  without  machinery. 

Woman  must  turn  inventor.  Man  is  too 
selfish,  too  blind  to  his  own  interests,  to  in¬ 
vent  for  her.  Angels  weep  over  her,  but 
they  can't  do  the  scrubbing  or  soothe  the 
baby’s  colic." 

Now  then,  as  a  piece  of  satire  this  is  mild 
enough.  As  a  bit  of  good-natured  gush  in 
behalf  of  woman  it  is  surely  well  intended. 
But  as  a  statement  of  facts  it  is  wide  of  the 
mark. 

I  assert  that  inventors  are  as  ready  to  in¬ 
vent.  for  women  as  for  men,  that  farmers  as  a 
class  are  as  ready  to  buy  any  really  valuable 
machine  or  implement  or  labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  for  their  wives  as  for  themselves,  and 
that  inventions  have  really  lightened  woman’s 
labors  on  .the  farm  as  much  as  man's,  or  if 
not,  that  the  difference  is  in  the  character  of 
the  work,  more  of  it  admitting  horse  and 
steam  power  out  doors  than  in  the  house.  In 
short,  the  deference,  if  any,  is  in  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case. 

I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  that  if  a  “horse 
power  colic  soother"  were  invented,  the 
farmer  would  stop  the  self-binder  and  give 
his  wife  the  team  to  soothe  the  baby !  But 
he  himself  has  no  similar  machine  to  care  for 
the  young  colts,  calves,  lambs  and  pigs  in 
cold  and  storm  I 

Soberly,  a  large  part  of  the  former  farm¬ 
house  work  has,  owing  to  inventions,  gone 
out  of  the  house  entirely.  Our  grandmothers 
80  yeare  ago  (aud  even  mothers  of  years  ago) 
hetcheled  the  flax,  carded  the  wool,  spun  the 
yarn,  wove  the  cloth,  cut  and  made  the 
clothing  for  the  family,  all  by  hand  at  home. 
Our  wives  do  none  of  those  things.  Farmers 
buy  their  clothing  now,  even  to  their  fiue 
shirts  and  under-clothes  and  -socks.  They 
even  wear  cuff  buttons  and  studs,  so  that  the 
horror  of  sewing  on  buttons,  even,  is  gone. 
Then  for  their  own  sewing  our  wives  have 
the  liest  sewing  machiues,  with  hemmors, 
tuckers,  braiders,  button  hole  workers,  plait- 
ers,  etc.,  all  invented  by  man.  Our  grand 
mothers  cooked  at  the  great  kitchen  fire¬ 
place,  with  pots  aud  kettles  on  the  crime, 
an  open  bake-oven  in  front,  and  a  brick  oven 
at  the  side.  Our  wives  have  the  Ik  st  im¬ 
proved  stoves  aud  ranges,  with  coal-oil  or 
gasoline  stoves  for  Summer,  that  are  lighted 
aud  extinguished  iu  a  moment,  and  prevent 
the  exhausting  bout  in  the  kitchen. 

Our  mot.ier.s,  hi  the  dairy  regions,  set  their 
milk  in  imnumorable  tin  pans  (all  to  be  wash 
ed  aud  scoured),  churned  the  butter  in  dash 
churns,  aud  worked  it  by  hand.  Our  wives 
(iu  the  great  dairy  regions)  do  not  a  stroke  of 
this  work,  ’heir  husbands  milk  the  cows, 
aud  take  the  milk  or  cream  to  the  factory  or 
creamery.  And  in  the  smaller  dairies  the 
deep  can  (Cooley.  Fair  lamb,  Wilhelm,  etc.) 
private  creameries,  and  the  improved  churns 
and  butter  workers,  lessen  the  labor  by  more 
than  half.  A  large  part  of  the  butchering, 
lard  and  tallow  rendering,  candle  dipping 
ami  molding,  soap  making,  carpet  weaving, 
preserve  making,  etc  ,  etc.,  has  gone  out  of 
our  farm  houses  for  ever,  and  the  apple  aud 
potato  parers,  slieors,  quartern rs,  eorers; 
the  washing  machines  and  fluids;  the  clothes- 
wringers  and  sprinklers;  the  patent  spring 
baby  tenders  and  cradles;  the  knitting  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  ready  knit  stockings  and 
socks  as  cheap  as  yarn;  the  canned  fruits, 
meats,  and  vegetables  almost  cheaper  Minn 
flesh;  aud  the  countless  other  devices  for 
saving  labor,  aud  the  many  kinds  of  goods 
all  ready  prepared,  have  most  amazingly 


lightened  the  labors  of  the  housewife  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  town. 

I  believe  that,  compax*ed  with  woman’s 
work  fifty  years  ago,  our  wives  need  not.  and 
do  not,  work  so  hard  as  we,  and  none  are 
more  rejoiced  at  this  than  we  their  husbands. 
We  love  to  have  them  have  an  easier  time 
than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  had. 
We  love  to  have  them  look  young  and  fresh, 
and  not  old  and  care-worn;  to  have  them 
free  part  of  the  time  for  recreation,  reading, 
visiting  and  culture.  We  claim  to  be  civil¬ 
ized  Christian  husbands  aud  fathers,  even 
though  we  are  farmers!  And  we  don’t  like 
to  have  even  the  nicest  and  politest  of  city 
editors  sweetly  pity  our  abused  wives,  and 
deliberately  hint,  that  we,  their  husbands,  are 
hard-hearted  Hottentots  and  heathens! 
- - 

BOYS  AND  HOUSEWORK. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  restlessness  and  migratory  habits  of 
Americans,  subject  them  very  frequently  to 
unprepared-for  experiences.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  boys,  who  “  go  West”  or  “  South '» 
to  make  their  fortunes,  and  who  “  above  all 
boys  in  the  world  ”  should  learn  something  of 
such  household  arts  as  are  generally  regarded 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  womankind.  A 
young  friend,  engaged  in  orange  culture  in 
Florida,  has  been  giving  some  account  of  his 
housekeeping  in  his  new  business.  He  was 
reared,  as  most  boys  are — never  to  make  his 
own  bed,  uor  to  prepare  a  breakfast  or  din¬ 
ner  ;  but  since  his  orange  plantation  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  “  female  sex”  he  has  been  obliged 
to  do  the  cooking  for  the  family,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  or  three  men.  For  months  he 
says  they  had  only  heavy  bread  and  every¬ 
thing  “  fried,”  and  during  this  visit  North  he 
was  determined  to  learn  how  to  make  good 
bread.  He  accepts  his  condition  very  cheer¬ 
fully,  but  declares  that  a  fellow  is  a  great  fool 
not  to  learn  how  to  cook  a  decent  meal,  when 
he  has  the  chance. 

Auother  lad  whom  I  know,  since  the  death 
of  his  mother,  five  or  six  yeare  ago,  has  been 
the  housekeeper  for  his  father  and  his  mother¬ 
less  brothers  and  sisters.  He  has  been  almost 
entirely  self-taught,  and  now  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  understands  the  culinary  art  well  ; 
can  cut,  fit,  and  make  very  neatly  aud  taste¬ 
fully  any  garment  worn  by  man  or  woman. 
For  several  years  he  has  cut  and  made  all  his 
little  sisters'  frocks,  and  they  have  been  fash¬ 
ionably"  made,  too.  All  the  decorative  “art” 
in  the  house  has  come  from  his  clever  fingers, 
aud  from  being  a  delicate  boy  he  has  grown 
to  be  a  strong  aud  hearty  lad.  At  school,  he 
is  at  the  head  of  his  classes.  He  is  manly’ and 
ambitious,  a  good  gardener,  and  everybody 
likes  him.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  natur¬ 
ally  endowed  with  greater  aptitude  for  house¬ 
work  than  is  any  average  boy ;  ho  simply  foil 
into  the  way  of  doing  it,  because  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  the  mother  was  no  longer  with 
them,  and  he  set  bravely  about  it.  He  exem¬ 
plifies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  facility  with 
which  boys  can  learn  to  do  auy  thing  that 
girls  do,  and  1  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  men  who  learn  the  art  of  cookery  far 
excel  women  as  cooks,  The  “Florida'’  boy 
grew  up  in  total  ignorance  of  housework— he 
was  not  even  taught  to  hang  up  his  hat ;  and 
while  he  loafed  evenings  on  the  sofa,  his 
mother  dnrued  his  stoekiugs.  often  till  late  at 
night .  The  mother,  with  a  house  full  of  boys, 
who  teaches  them  how  to  sew  and  cook  and 
care  for  their  own  rooms,  not  only  saves  her¬ 
self  for  t  hem,  but  prepares  them  tor  emergen¬ 
cies  in  life,  which  come  at  some  time,  usually 
iu  the  career  of  men  who  fell  forests,  build 
railroads  and  “develop”  the  country — the 
men  who  do  men’s  work. 

To  dry  pears  and  apples,  slice  the  fruit  and 
dry  quickly,  on  plates,  in  the  oven.  Twenty- 
four  hours  should  complete  the  evaporation 
Good  fruit,  nicely  peeled  and  sliced,  aud  dried 
iu  this  way  will  Ik?  found  to  he  far  better  than 
when  it  is  dried  in  large  pieces,  and  exposed 
to  Hies  and  dust.  Pack,  when  dried,  in  glass 
jare,  if  y  ou  happen  to  have  them,  and  cover 
tight  If  put  iu  bags,  use  paper  in  lieu  of 
muslin. 


CELERY  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Now  that  the  celery  season  has  arrived,  let 
those  who  have  the  opportunity,  aud  are 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  try  it  as  a  specific. 
We  are  told  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  is 
acidity  of  the  blood.  Cold  only  develops  it. 
Celery  is  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  either  cooked 
or  raw.  To  prepare  it  for  the  table,  if  to  be 
cooked,  cut  into  dice,  boil  till  soft,  in  as  small 
a  quantity  of  water  as  possible;  thicken  with 
Hour  aud  a  little  new  milk;  use  any  flavor  or 
seasoning  that  may  lw*  preferred.  Serve  with 
toasted  bread  around  the  dish,  aud  eat  with 
potatoes  or  meat,  the  same  as  asparagus,  which 
takes  its  place  in  its  season. 


UNPUBLISHED  RECIPES  FROM  MA¬ 
RION  HARLAND. 

vegetable  soup  (without  meat.) 

One  large  potato  or  two  small,  one-half 
onion,  one  turnip,  one-fourth  small  cabbage, 
two  stalks  refuse  celery,  or  a  tablespoonful  of 
essence  of  celery,  one-half  cup  dry’  bread¬ 
crumbs  or  crushed  crackers  (fine),  two  eggs, 
two  cups  of  milk,  one  quart  of  water,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  parsley",  salt,  pepper 
to  taste.  Cut  the  vegetables,  when  skinned, 
into  slices — the  cabbage  should  be  chopped — 
and  put  on  in  just  enough  cold  water  to  cover 
them  well.  When  you  have  heated  them 
scalding  hot,  drain  and  cover  again  with  the 
quart  of  boiling  water.  Stew  in  this  until 
they  are  soft  and  broken  to  pieces.  Rub  to  a 
pulp  in  and  through  the  cullender,  with  the 
water  in  which  they"  were  boiled,  season  and 
beat  to  a  boil.  Stir  in  the  crumbs,  then  the 
butter.  Scald  the  milk  in  another  vessel  and 
pour  it  upon  the  beaten  eggs,  then  heat  in  a 
tin  set  in  hot  water  until  the  mixture  begins 
to  thicken.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  pinch  of 
soda  in  milk  while  boiling  to  prevent  curdling. 
Boil  the  soup  gently  three  minutes  after  the 
butter  goes  in,  pour  into  the  tureen,  and  upon 
this  the  egg  and  milk  from  the  tin  inner  ves¬ 
sel;  stir  up  well,  and  lee  all  stand,  closely"  cov¬ 
ered,  three  minutes  before  sending  to  the 
table.  A  tablespoon  ful  or  so  of  grated  cheese 
is  an  improvement  to  each  plateful  of  this 
delightful  soup.  You  can  have  a  saucer  of 
grated  cheese  on  the  table,  that  those  who  like 
it  may  put  it  in.  In  the  country,  where  eggs, 
butter,  milk  and  vegetables  are  abundant,  the 
cost  of  this  Lenten  porridge,  or  soupe  muigre, 
is  merely  nominal,  and  the  trouble  hardly 
worth  speaking  of. 

TOMATO  SOUP. 

One  pound  of  beef  cut  into  dice  and  one  of 
veal  also  sliced  small  or  chopped,  two  pounds 
of  bones,  cracked,  one-half  onion,  two  stalks 
of  celery,  one  small  carrot,  one-half  can  to¬ 
matoes,  one  teaspoonful  white  sugar,  and  one 
each  of  salt  and  corn-starch.  Pepper  to  taste ; 
two  quarts  of  cold  water. 

The  meat  should  be  lean,  and  the  coarser 
parts  of  beef  aud  veal  will  do  as  well  as  the 
best.  Lay  this  with  sliced  vegetables  aud  the 
bones  in  the  soup-pot,  and  cover  with  the 
water.  Put  the  lid  on  the  pot  and  set  on  the 
stove  where  it  will  just  heat  through  in  the 
first  hour.  Then  increase  the  heat  gradually 
until  it  reaches  a  slow,  steady  boil.  Keep 
this  up  for  three  hours.  Should  the  water 
sink  so  as  to  leave  the  meat  uncovered,  add  a 
little  from  the  tea-kettle  that  the  boiliug  may 
not  stop.  At  the  end  of  this  time  put  in  the 
tomatoes  and  eook  half  an  hour  longer. 
Strain  through  a  cullender,  rubbing  the  toma¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  to  a  pulp.  Season 
with  sugar,  salt  and  pepper;  return  the 
strained  soup  to  the  tire,  boil  and  skim  for  a 
few  minutes;  stir  in  the  corn-starch  wet  with 
cold  water,  boil  up  once  to  thicken  the  soup, 
or  rather  to  make  it  less  thin,  and  pour  into 
the  tureen. 

- »»» 

AN  easy  way  of  preparing  good  pickles 

Pick  the  cucumbers,  wipe  carefully  with  a 
soft,  wet  cloth,  and  place  them  in  a  jar  of 
salt  and  water .  covering  with  grape  leaves  to 
collect  the  scum.  When  the  next  picking  is 
ready,  take  these  out,  free  from  scum,  let 
drain  off  the  water,  aud  put  into  a  jar  of  cold, 
sharp  vinegar  to  which  you  can  add  horse¬ 
radish  roots,  peppers  or  any  other  spices  tied 
up  iu  a  cloth.  Cover  with  grape  or  horseradish 
leaves.  Do  uot  scald  the  vinegar  or  the 
pickles.  Treat  each  picking  in  the  same  way  till 
all  are  prewired.  When  the  brine  in  w  hich 
the  cucumbers  are  first  placed  has  been  used 
a  few  times,  change  it  and  make  new.  Pickles 
made  iu  this  way  are  as  healthful  as  any 
pickles  can  be.  Be  sure  that  the  vinegar  is 
good  cider  vinegar. 

Onions,  cabbage  and  many  other  tilings 
had  better  be  pickled  by  themselves. 

h.  e.  s. 


pie  juice. 

The  most  successful  way  of  preventing  the 
juice  from  running  out  of  the  pie  is  to  bind 
the  edge,  when  it  is  finished,  with  a  piece  of  old, 
white  cloth  cut  not  torn,  an  inch  w  ide,  wet  in 
cold  water.  Remove  it  one  or  two  minutes 
after  the  pie  is  taken  from  the  oven.  I  have 
not  made  a  fruit  pie  for  years  otherwise  than 
in  this  way,  aud  always  keep  a  box  of  pieces 
cut  ready  for  use.  With  this  method  one  can 
make  her  pies  very  rich  and  juicy. 

M.  A.  PETERSON. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.UU, 

♦  ♦  ♦ - ■ - 

Hereford's  Acid  Phosphate, 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Clothier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says; 
‘  I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was 
a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  ner 
vousuess,  etc.  He  reports  great  benefit. — ado. 


Robust  Health 

Is  uot  always  enjoyed  by  those  who  seem 
to  possess  it.  The  tamt  of  corrupted 
blood  may  be  secretly  undermining  the 
constitution.  In  time,  the  poison  will  cer¬ 
tainly  show  its  effects,  and  with  all  the  more 
virulence  the  longer  it  has  been  allowed 
to  permeate  the  system.  Each  pimple,  sty, 
boil,  skin  disorder  and  sense  of  unnatural 
lassitude,  or  languor,  is  one  of  Nature’s 
warnings  of  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
in  all  cases,  to  eradicate  the  taint  of  hered¬ 
itary  disease  and  the  special  corruptions 
of  the  blood.  It  is  the  ouly  alterative 
that  is  sufficiently  powerful  to'  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  system  of  Scrofulous  and 
Mercurial  impurities  and  the  pollution 
of  Contagious  Diseases.  It  also  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  poisons  left  by  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  enables  rapid 
recuperation  from  the  enfeeblemeut  and 
debility  caused  by  these  diseases. 

Myriads  of  Cures 

Achieved  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  in 
the  past  fort  v  years,  are  attested,  and  there 
is  no  blood  disease,  at  all  possible  of  cure, 
that  will  not  yield  to  it.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  this  class,  and  wherever  found, 
from  the  scurvy  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
••veldt-sores”  of  South  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  has  afforded  health  to  the  sufferers 
by"  whom  it  was  employed.  Druggists 
everywhere  call  cite  numerous  cases,  with¬ 
in  their  personal  knowledge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wrought  by  it,  where  all  other 
treatment  had  been  unavailing.  People 
will  do  well  to 

Trust  Nothing  Else 

than  Ayer's  Sarsapaeill  \ .  Numerous 
crude  mixtures  arc  offered  to  the  public 
as  “blood  pu fitters.”  which  only  allure 
the  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  doses,  and  with  which  it  is  folly  to 
experiment  while  disease  is  steadily  be¬ 
coming  more  deep-seated  and  difficult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
medicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  is 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists ;  price  $1, 
six  bottles  for  $5. 


Ahoy  1#  vem 

Murray,  Port 


I  sawed  oil  a  50-  nehlog  fa  Sttiltmw*--  "For  sawing  logs 
Into  suitable  lengt  hs  for  family  stove- wood,  aud  all  sorts 
of  lost-cutting,  it  is  peerless  and  mirival->l  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Free,  AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  this 
Mger.  Address  MONARCH  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  j.63  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sawing  Made  Easy 

Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine! 


A  Great  Saving  ot 
Labor  A  Money. 


M  ■  |/p  Thfl  World  Watch  Stationery 

I  Ik  mM  L  CarkncP  is  the  fastest  selling  aruc-c  iu 

■  tits  m,ri. — Contains  I -H  ,hev.:>  p-'is 

■  nilk  I'lpor  ll*  Envelope*.  Ponell.  Pen  Holder. 
Pen,  and  a  handsome  piece  m  Jewe  ry  Ketail  price  25 
cents.  Four  diiseii  for  SU.OO.  A  w  :il,-h  guaranteed 
with  erery  fsur  totst  you  order.  Fur  9a  Cents 
In  one  *r  two  cent  fmstago  .tamps,  wo  will  semi  »  complete 
sample  package.  with  elegant.  Gold  cUtt-d  Sleeve  Buttons, 
Gold  Plated  Stotte,  Hold  Ptaieil  Cnlla-  Button,  Itsn ilsotno 
lVstch  Chain,  Crop,  fluted  Ring  am!  eiegant  Scarf  Pin. 
Register  lari; a  amounts  -IK  Pag*  Illustrated  Cntaloguonf 
H  is.  Sol 'roc*  i  n '  Revolvers,  Telescopes,  Spy  Masses, 
Watches,  Aeconleutis.  Violins.  Or- 
trs'ietres,  Ac.  free  Wrlia  at  once  to 
World  W  a  mi  Li  c  t  it  r  I  ri  ic  Co. 
l  J3  Nassau  Si  ri-r  l  Yew  York 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  o:au.iun 

It  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0-0  D.,tobe 

examined  before  vw  In.-,  any  money 
aad  it  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
0Ur<?xpcn&6.  We  manufacture  ail 
our  watches  and  save  Veil  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  23d  styles  free. 
Evany  WaICT!  W  iKionr.  Apprkss 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  C0„ 

PITfSBU KHtl.  PA 


$1400. 56  DAYS 

MADE  CLEAR  BY  A  NEW  AGENT 

our  Unrivalled 

STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

UKOF  LEAF  A-  EXTENSION, 
i  I. Just  Patented.! 

^HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

to  every  family,  Agent* 
make  lota  of  money  ew  me  lo  ready  mi1«  of  our  £oo4*.  Send  for 

IlluAtrAted  Cutnfocue*  of  li'rnm.  Hint*  to  ujrentA* 
teMtimoniial«>  proving  our  tanecity  ar#1  the  fuccen  of  Agent** 
new  *nd old.  Boiiuif,  Freight  t  hurgea,  and  excluilve 
Territory  free.  Aiii1-r»*  nrxrcrt  office.  Mention  thia  paper, 

J.E,  Shepard  It  Co.  Kansas  City,  Mo,  Cincinnati,  0. 


470  A  W  t. K K.iUi  -  lay  m  tionie cn-i ly  made.  Costly 
“  Outfit  teee  Address  Tunc  a  Co  .  Augusta.  M» 

Ofrn  nATQ  l  have  a  small  quantity  of  Maid's 
OLlU  UAI  U. — ENNOBLED  OATS,  which  1  will 
sell  for  5u  cents  a  bushel,  purchaser  to  pay  express 
or  freight;  tvag-s,  .Scents  extra. 

C.  D.  RENTON, 

Rockwell  City,  Calhoun  Co-,  Iowa. 


i  40 


New  (*.884)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
10c., IS  pks.  $1.  Geo.  I.  Keep  &  Co.. Nassau,  N  Y 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

Pension  Commissioner  Dudley  is  making  a 
good  fight  against  the  rascally  pension  agents 
who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  swindle  old 
soldiers  and  helpless  widows  and  orphans  on 
the  pension  list.  Fifteen  of  the  rogues  were 
suspended  Wednesday,  and  they,  together 
with  others,  are  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted 

for  dishonesty . The  Naval  Advisory 

Board  yesterday  decided  to  recommend  the 
construction  of  seven  new  naval  vessels. 
. A  telegram  from  Tombstone,  Ari¬ 
zona,  yesterday,  says  that  the  hostile  Apaches 
who  remained  out  since  the  defeat  of  the  main 
body  by  Glen.  Crook  have  been  utterly  routed  by 
Mexican  troops  in  the  Swisshelm  Mountains. 
Remnants  of  Indians  are  on  their  way  to  San 
Carlas  Reservation,  where  they  expect,  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  protected  by  Uncle  Sam.... 
Since  September  1  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  furnished  to  postmasters  200,026,164  post¬ 
age  stomps,  86,350,600  stamped  envelopes  and 
74,985,250  postal  cards,  or  n  total  of  452,271,014 
pieces,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $8,520,540 
This  enormous  issue  was  made  upon  114,051 

requisitions  from  postmasters . 

Intense  excitement  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lisbon,  Dak.,  over  the  discovery  of  gold.  H. 
W.  (Iris wold  of  Chicago  mode  the  discovery 
on  his  place  near  Lisbon  two  months  ago.  He 
had  130  wimples  assayed,  and  the  result 
showed  from  $20  to  $250  per  ton.  The  matter 
was  kept  quiet  until  Griswold  had  secured  all 
the  land  in  the  vicinity.  Crowds  are  leaving 

for  the  scene  of  the  discovery . The 

total  value  of  the  nation’s  exports  of  domes¬ 
tic  provisions,  tallow  and  dairy  products  in 
September  was:  1883,  $8,600,431 ;  same  month 
in  1882,  $7,453,784.  For  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  1883,  $86, 1 18,648,  against.  $78,- 
375,969  the  same  period  of  1882,  Provisions 
and  tallow  for  the  11  months  ended  September 
30, 1888,  $91, 447,510;  same  time  in  1882,  $81,- 
943,768.  Dairy  products  for  the  five  months 
ended  September  30,  1888,  $10,232,607,  against 

$8,478,511  the  same  period  of  1882 . Lord 

Lnndsdowuo,  the  new  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  was  sworn  in  10  at  a.  m.  Tuesday  at 
Quebec.  Much  rejoicing,  though  there  was  a 
dread  that  the  Irish  dynamiters  would  cause 
trouble  or  bloodshed.  All  passed  oir  peace¬ 
ably,  however . The  Grand  Trunk 

Railway  shows  a  net  revenue  for  the 

year  of  201 ,000  pounds  Stirling . 

Edward  Earll  and  William  V.  Cox,  United 
States  delegates  to  the  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition,  announce  the  following  awards: 
The  jury  awarded  48  gold,  47  silver  and  29 
bronze  medals,  24  diplomas  and  seven  special 
prizes  to  the  United  States  exhibitors.  The 
United  States  Fish  Commission  receives  18 
gold  medals.  Other  gold  medals  were  given 
to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  United 
States  Lighthouse  Board,  and  United  States 
Signal  Service.  Gold  medals  were  also  given, 
among  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
Prof.  David  Jordan  of  Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  for  works  on  ichthyology . 

Montana,  like  Southern  Dakota,  meditates  a 
constitutional  convention  before  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  State.  It  had  85,385  white  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  1880,  and  lots  of  room  for  more.  It 
cast  23,000  votes  at  the  election  of  Delegate 
in  1882,  and  has  now  probably  about  75,000 

inhabitants . About  200  persons  have 

entered  the  Civil  Service  to  fill  vacancies 
under  the  new  Civil  Service  rules . Pro¬ 

hibition  had  820,608  votes  in  Ohio,  while  it 
needed  355,846,  or  a  majority  of  the  711,691 
ballots  cast  in  the  election.  With  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  excluded,  the  amend¬ 
ment  had  a  clean  majority,  and,  if  one  man 
in  10  of  those  who  did  not  vote  for  it  had 
done  so,  prohibition  would  have  won  in  the 
whole  State.  There  is  something  very  like 
substance  here  . ..The  negroes  of  Wash¬ 

ington,  Cincinnati  and  San  Francisco,  held 
mass  meetings  Monday  night  to  protest 
against  the  overthrow  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
There  were  2,000  present  at  the  Washington 
meeting,  most  of  them  blacks.  Prof.  J.  M. 
Gregory  presided,  and  Fred  Douglass,  Col. 
Robert  Ingersoll,  Judge  Shellabarger  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Rankin  made  speeches.  Fred  Doug¬ 
lass’s  speech  was  very  hitter . Some  talk 

of  making  a  Presidential  candidate  of  Judge 
Harlan,  who,  of  all  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  supported  the  constitutionality 

of  the  law . I).  L.  Macpheraon,  speaker 

of  the  Dominion  Senate,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  place  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald . The  Washington  Terri¬ 

tory  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  granting 

women  the  right  of  suffrage . The  South 

sends  away  nearly  all  the  $356,000,000  a  year 
it  receives  for  cotton,  for  things  produced 
and  manufactured  in  the  North.  Southern 
manufacturers  are  growing  pretty  fast,  how¬ 


ever . Gen.  James  B.  Steedman,  “Old 

Steady,”  and  “  Old  Chicamauga,”  they  called 
him  during  the  war,  because  of  his  bravery, 
died  at  Toledo,  O.,  last  week,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  from  pneumonia,  He  was  Public  Printer 
under  Buchanan,  and  after  the  war  was  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  collector  at  New  Orleans.  Of 
late  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

he  was  chief  of  police  of  Toledo... . 

Baltimore,  having  more  thau  $20,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  oyster  packing  and  over  30,000 
persons  engaged  in  the  business,  is  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
oyster  beds  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  jieriod  of  rest  for  oysters  shall 
he  lengthened  and  extend  from  April  1  until 

Oct.  1 . Heavy'  snow-storms  early  in  the 

week  in  the  Far  West.  Telegrams  from 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  tell 
us  snow  fell  heavily  at  both  places  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Here  the  first  light  sprinkle  for  the 

season  occurred  on  Tuesday . The  net 

revenue  from  domestic  money  order  transac¬ 
tions  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1883,  were  $311,704,  and  the  receipts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  foreign  orders  were  $99,923 . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Satukday,  Oct.  27, 1883. 

There  is  something  dreadfully  suggestive  of 
violence  aud  ferocity  in  the  report  that  70.000 
cattle  were  killed  by  wolves  last  year  in  Russia, 
and  that  5,500  camels,  82, 000  horses,  14,000 
cattle,  and  130,000  sheep  perished  by  cold, 

snow  and  disease . The  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  managers  have  lately  been  very 
active  trying  to  get  Secretory  Teller  to  act  so 
as'  to  help  them  to  the  unearned  Texas  Pac  ific 
land  grant,  but  it  appears  that  he  will  leave 
the  matter  to  Congress,  and  there  the  railroad 
men  have  little  hope.  The  Democratic  House 
is  reckoned  tolerably  certain  to  bid  for  popu¬ 
lar  favor  by  declaring  all  forfeitable  land 
grants  lapsed,  which  would  dispose  of  this 
Texas  Pacific  matter  and  an  Atlantic  aud  Paci¬ 
fic  grant,  and  perhaps  tun  ke  trouble  for  the 

Northern  Pacific . Prof.  Levi  Stock- 

bridge,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  lias  just  been  married  to  Mrs.  E.  A, 
Strong,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  This  is  his  third 

wife . It  is  Haid  that  the  money  paid  for 

fertilizers  in  Hartford  County,  Maryland,  this 
year  would  have  bought  all  the  land  in  the 

county  twenty  years  ago . Irish-Americuns 

who  have  visited  the  old  country  during  the 
Summer  report,  that  the  fanning  class  has  not 
been  for  years  in  so  prosperous  a  condition. 
The  report  of  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Savings  Banks,  just  issued, 
eoufirms  this.  Last  year  the  average  of  depos¬ 
its  in  Ireland  was  larger  than  in  England  or 
Scotland,  reaching  £G  Is  Id.,  while  in  England 
and  Wales  it  was  £4  8s,  and  in  Scotland  £3 4s  Id. 

per  head... . It  was  $20,000,  not  $25,000,  as 

first  stated,  that  Commodore  Kitten  paid  for 
the  great  pacer  Johnston.  Bargain  closed  on 

Wedueeday..., _ Near  Cherrydale,  Kansas, 

$30,000  have  just  been  plowed  up  by  J.  C. 
Murphy,  who  occupies  the  farm  formerly 
owned  by  the  notorious  murderers,  the  Bender 
fain  ily.  The  money  is  supposed  to  he  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  some  of  the  robberies  and  murders  of 
the  Benders.  Murphy  proposes  to  keep  the 
money,  but  the  friends  of  some  of  the  victims 
assert  they  can  identify  same  of  thu  property. 

. Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co.’s  Fall  sale  of 

Jersey  cattle  was  concluded  hereon  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  total  receipts  for  the  two  days  were 
$32,000.  Violet  Pogis,  a  heifer,  18  mouths  old, 
was  sold  for  $2,000;  Weasel,  an  imported  six- 
year-old  cow,  brought  $1,600;  Elditha,  a  seven- 
year-old  cow,  $1,000;  Golden  Joe,  an  18-months- 
old  heifer;  $1,000;  Primrose  Pogis,  a  year-old 
heifer,  $925;  Aunt  May,  an  imported  heifer, 
10  months  old,  $850 . Orphan  agricultu¬ 

ral  colleges  are  about  to  be  established  in  Al¬ 
geria,  to  relieve  the  overflowing  institutions 
of  Paris,  and  to  give  the  children  a  practical 
education  which  will  fit  them  lor  the  designs 
France  has  in  view  concerning  prospective 

colonies . True  hog  cholera,  according  to 

the  veterinarians  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Pasteur,  is  a  fever  that  never 
attacks  the  same  animal  twice.  It.  is  contagi¬ 
ous,  being  spread  h.y  bacterial  parasites.  These 
germs  may,  by  attenuntion.be  made  to  lose 
their  virulent  qualities,  and  produce  a  mild 
affection,  acting  as  a  vaccine,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  subsequent  attacks.  Pasteur  promises 
such  a  vaccine  by  Spring. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

Snow  fell  in  Berlin  u  fortnight  ago  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  Potsdam  was  visited 

by  a  slight  snow-fall  some  days  earlier . 

Cholera  still  lingers  in  Egypt . 

Great  loss  of  life  has  been  caused  by  earth¬ 
quakes  in  Asia  Minor.  All  the  villages  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  have 
been  destroyed.  It  is  believed  that  upwards 
of  1,000  persons  perished.  The  survivors  of 
the  disaster  are  suffering  fearful  privations. 


Most  of  the  houses  collapsed  at  the  first  shock, 
burying  their  inmates.  People  who  escaped 
became  panic-stricken  and  sought  the  fields, 
where  many  are  still  huddled  together  in  a 
starving  condition  aud  suffering  from  cold. 
Help  for  the  stricken  people  is  going  forward 
from  Smyrna.  The  Porte  has  issued  a  notice 
stating  that  20,000  persons  are  homeless  and 
pleading  for  immediate  assistance.  Among 
t  he  villages  destroyed  were  Ketoponaya,  Reis, 
Dere  and  Lidja.  The  last  named  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  baths.  The  British  Admiral 
sent  assistance  to  Chesme  and  Chios.  Slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  still  continue,  and  the 
entire  region  is  being  abandoned  by  the  panic- 

stricken  inhabitants . . . . 

General  Campenon,  France’s  new  Minister  of 
War,  says  he  will  devote  all  his  energy  to 
reform  the  system  of  mobilizing  the  army, 
and  that  the  prospeet  of  war  with  Germany 
will  lie  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  remark 

causes  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  Europe . 

Advices  from  Altota,  Mexico,  report  the  town 
decimated  by  yellow  fever,  the  deaths  averag¬ 
ing  20  a  day  for  two  weeks . The  situa¬ 

tion  iu  Tonquin  is  most  serious.  If  the  French 
attack  Bacuinh  war  with  China  will  be  inevi¬ 
table.  Decisive  action  of  the  French  forces 
from  Hanoi  against  the  Black  Flags  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  French  garrison  at  Hanoi  is  mo¬ 
mentarily  expecting  8,000  reinforcements, 
which  will  furnish  an  available  force  there  of 
7,000  men.  Admiral  Courbet,  has  taken  com¬ 
mand  and  will  immediately  begin  an  active 
campaign.  Pirates  menacing  Hoi  Phong 
were  driven  from  the  coast,  by  French  gnu- 
boats.  It  is  said  the  French  discovered  the 
forts  at  Baeninh  are  mounted  with  Krupp 
guns  and  are  too  strong  to  be  token  by  assault. 
Advices  from  Yun  Nan  confirm  the  report 
that  the  Chinese  are  assisting  the  Black  Flags 
in  Annam,  who  number  8,000  men,  exclusive 
of  those  in  the  garrisons  at  Baeninh  and 
Sontay.  From  present,  appearances,  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  China  seems  inevitable 
unless  England  interposes  energetically  as 

a  mediator . . . . 

The  English  Liberal  leaders  have  just  hold  a 
“  convention”  at  Leeds,  where  they  adopted 
a  “platform"  for  the  party.  The  “planks’1 
of  this  are:  To  secure  a  redistribution  of  seats 
in  Parliament  or  a  re  apportionment  of  mem¬ 
bers,  more  in  accordance  with  the  population; 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  minority  representa¬ 
tion  in  special  cases;  to  favor  the  admission 
of  Bradlnugh  and  lbs  abolition  of  parliament¬ 
ary  oaths;  to  shorten  the  period  required  for 
the  qualification  of  voters,  extend  the  hours 
of  polling  nud  impose  the  expenses  of  elec¬ 
tions  on  the  constituencies;  to  include  in  any 
measure  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
women  fit  to  vote.  They  are  rapidly  gravita- 
ing  toward  American  political  methods,  but 
they  are  still  careful  not  to  nse  American 

names  for  them  . The  treaty  of  peace 

between  Chili  and  Peru  wus  signed  at  Lima 
Saturday  evening.  The  Chilian  troops  under 
Gen.  Lynch  left  Lima  this  week  for  Barraneo, 
near  Chorillas,  and  Gen.  Iglesias  entered 

Lima  as  President  of  Peru . Corea  has 

invited  American  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  to  send  exhibits  to  an  exhibition  or 

museum  to  be  hold  soon  at,  Kiug-ki-tao . 

■»  «  • 

Whitman’s  Improved  (Seeley  Patent)  Per¬ 
petual  Bale  Hay  Press  at  the  Fairs.  First, 
we  noticed  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Roches¬ 
ter  the  first  week  in  September,  that  its 
work  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  attracted  a 
crowd.  The  challenge  of  the  Whitman  Agri¬ 
cultural  Co.  that  they  would  make  throe  bales 
to  any  other  press’s  two,  was  not  accepted, a  ml 
the  trial  ended  by  the  Whitman’s  Improved 
carrying  off  for  the  fourth  time  at  this  fair 
the  first,  premium,  and  this  time  the  gold  medal 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  over  Dederick 
and  all  others.  Next,  we  noticed  it  with  the 
same  challenge  still  out  at,  the  Illinois  State 
Fair,  Chicago.  Ill.,  where  the  competition 
was  still  greater,  aud  again  they  were  victo¬ 
rious,  in  as  far  as  they  sold  six  or  seven  presses 
on  the  grounds  and  made  a  sale  in  every  In¬ 
stance  where  actual  work  decided  the  sale. 
Again  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  gold  medal  of 
the  N.  Y  State  Society  hung  out,  they  carried 
off  the  laurels,  in  one  instance  making  a  hale 
over  three  feet  long,  weighing  over  100 
pounds,  in  minutes  by  the  watch.  The 
Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  now  make  this  press  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  may  well  be  proud  of  its  success.  A<!v. 

Nevkr  give  up  ?  you  can  find  a  remedy  for 
Heart,  Disease.  Everyone  w  ho  has  tried  Dr. 
Grave’s  Heart  Regulator  says  it  is  a  sure  cure. 
— Adv.  '  _ _ 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  Sir  John 
B.  Lawos  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Eng" 
lish  wheat  crop  will  turn  out  a  full  average 
of  28  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  not  more.  “This 
would  make  the  wheat  harvest  of  the  United 


Kingdom,  deducting  the  grain  which  must  be 
saved  for  seed,  equal  to  about  70,000,000 
bushels.  The  consumption  is,  however,  more 
than  202,640,000  bushels,  so  that  the  actual 
produce  of  the  Boil,  even  in  a  favorable  year, 
is  only  equal  to  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  quantity  needed  for  the  people’s  food.” 
From  128,000.000  to  136,000,000  bushels  of. 
imported  gralu  will  therefore  be  needed ;  but 
of  this  amount  Sir  J.  B.  I, awes  believes 
.32,000,000  bushels  are  already  in  the  country. 

The  gross  imports  of  wheat,  and  wheat,  flour 
at.  its  equivalent  in  bushels  of  wheat,  have 
been  from  August  25th  to  October  6th,  1888, 
21,408,881  bushels,  against  25,071,803  bushels 
corresponding  period  in  1882,  and  18.166,138 
bushels  the  corresponding  period  iu  1881. 

The  latest,  advices  from  Paris  say  the  offi¬ 
cial  returns  of  the  French  wheat,  crop  giv- 
285,583,000  bushels,  compared  with  346,000,000 
bust  year,  reducing  the  hectolitres  to  bushels. 

There  is  still  hope  for  the  Virginia  Peanut 
crop,  which  w  as  reported  to  he  half  destroyed 
by  the 'drought,  n  couple  of  mouths  ago.  The 
late  rains  which  produce  the  best  goobers 
and  half  the  crop,  have  greatly  improved  the 
prospects,  and  already  done  away  with  the 
fern's  of  a  “failure  ”  The  consumption  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  five  years, 
and  the  peanut  trade  now  amounts  to 
$4,000,000  a  year. 

Last,  year's  Florida  rrop  of  merchantable 
oranges  amounted  to  about  330,000  boxes  of 
150  each.  According  to  the  estimate  of  good 
judges,  the  present  crop  will  amount,  to  600,- 
(XX)  boxes,  including  choice  aud  inferior  fruit. 
The  number  of  select  boxes  will  probably 
reach  375,000,  The  Florida  Tjmes-Union 
thinks  the  crops  now  safe  from  mishaps,  as 
the  fruit  is  turning  rapidly  and  is  beginning 
to  come  forward  for  shipment. 

The  “  visible  supply”  of  wheat  has  increased 
another  million  bushels  or  so  during  the  week 
—now  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to 
31,000,000  bushels— an  unprecedented  quan¬ 
tity  in  that  line.  This  enormous  supply  here, 
nud  the  tremendous  quantity  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
holders  are  still  rushing  their  wheat,  to  mar¬ 
ket,  readily  account  for  the  continued  fall  in 
prices  noticeable  in  our  market  reports. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  this  visible  supply 
here,  there  are  now  18,800,000  bushels  afloat 
for  Europe,  making  t  he  total  supply  “  in 
sight”  49,800,000  bushels  agaiust,  83,097,000a 
year  ago,  and  44,121.000  in  1881. 

Montreal  tellsof  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  which 
sell  at.  $3  to  $3.75  per  barrel  in  that  city, 
though  choice  sorts  bring  $4  for  export.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  holders  in  the  West  are 
driving  away  buyers  by  demanding  too  high 
prices. 

The  New  York  Times,  after  commenting 
on  the  late  “  reliable”  European  crop  reports, 
the  best  of  which  have  beau  mentioned  here, 
estimates  the  probable  wheat,  shortage  of 
Europe  at  160,000,000  bushels— 15  per  cent, 
below  the  average. 

During  the  past,  week  an  inventory  of  the 
stocks  of  wools  on  hand  has  been  made 
by  an  Eastern  linn,  aud  it  is  reported  that 
the  available  supply  of  domestic  wools  is  un¬ 
precedentedly  small  in  the  leading  mar¬ 
kets.  The  stocks  in  Boston,  the  chief 
wool  market,  arc  estimated  at,  u  little  over 
14,000,000  pounds,  while  a  careful  computa¬ 
tion  shows  only  about  5, 000, (XX)  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  second  wool  market,  in  the  country. 
An  enormous  amount  of  wool  must,  therefore, 
have  already  passed  into  consumption  or  into 
the  hands  of  manufacturers.  1  ulcss  a  vast 
quantity  still  remains  iu  first  bands,  it  isdiffi- 
eult  to  see  where  this  year’s  clip  has  gone, 
as  no  important,  accumulation  is  reported 
from  any  point  iu  Hie  interior.  Holders  of 
wool  arc  very  firm.  Foreign  advices  are 
stronger,  especially  for  English  combing  and 
Australian  wools. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Oct.  27. 18SS. 

BEANS  aho  Peas.—  Beans— marrow,  crime,  >3.45 
&H.30:  Beans,  medium,  prime  $8.IIK<£.3.3i);  do.  pen- 
$3  HXM.1S;  do.  red  Kidney,  1*33,  choice,  $5.25;  for 
cbm,  medlumi,  new,  B2.av,»2.7l):  do.  do.  old.  $2.8564 
2.40:  Peus,  green,  1SS2.  prime,  $1,8301.90. 

Brkaoktiikks  and  PRovTstoNS. — As  compared  with 
prices  n  week  ago,  No.  4  red  wheat  Is  !(e.  lower;  un¬ 
graded  white  I*  le  higher.  Rye— Western  la  Jtfe. 
higher.  Corn— Ungraded  mixed  Is  194c.  lower;  No.  3 
la  le.  lower;  No.  21*  14(0.  lower  nltont;  No.  2  white  Is 
j^e.  lower  In  elevator.  Oats— No.  3  mixed  la  tyc. 
higher;  No.  2  Isle,  higher;  No.  1  la  Ho.  higher;  No.  3 
white  la  lc.  higher;  No.  2  la  He-  higher;  No.  1  la  Jtfo. 
mixed  Western  Is  the  same;  white  Western,  ditto; 
white  State  Is  Vie.  higher 

Hour  and  Meal-  IT.OCu  quotations:  No.  2.  $2.25® 
S.25;  superfine.  $3®3,5S,  latter  extreme;  common  to 
fair  extra  State, 88.71X4 4. 10;  good  to  fancy  do.,  $4.l3(<ttl; 
common  to  good  extra  Western,  f'j.JXa  i.SO;  good 
to  choice,  $4  H.W7.25;  common  extra  Ohio,  $3.71X31.40; 
good,  $4,5il®!l  mi;  good  to  choice,  $5.6(X«ti.50:  com¬ 
mon  extra  Minn.,  83.TURt4.S0;  clear,  ft. tim, til;  rye 
mixture.  $4.7TwR,9.7.V  straight,  $3.90i8,ti.?,V  patent,  $5.!K) 
latter  for  old:  Ht.  bains  common  to  fair  extra, 
89.7tVlb4.ri0;  fair  to  good.  $4.9St&A,5u-  good  to  very 
choice,  fS.flhtfllT:  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  $S.li0fai: 
city  mill  ex  ira  for  West  Indies,  $3.3(1(39.411'  South 
America,  83.49 fcS  30;  Southern  flour— i 'opinion  lo 
good  extra.  $3.1*1, <,9:  good  Pi  choice,  do.  $9.05(3 
live  (loni-  snoot- line  $8. 65®  3.18;  hitler  for  very  choice. 
Buckwheat  flour  aiding  of  i  2*,.  Small  Iota 

fancy,  a*  high  as  $1  A).  Feed — lillt.  T7J4G59-JV0O.;  soft, 
MrtiiXle. :  HOIS,  MufiSe.;  won.,  $h„  t.09;  sharps,  fl.lOet 
$1.2fl’  Rye  feed,  wnnKJe  Corn  meal- Brandywine 
$8.40.  Quoted  at  $3  33®  3.40.  Yellow  Western,  $3013  SO! 

FMCKflOFOlUtN—  Wheat  N'o.2i  hleago,$LlUU,  afloat ; 
Ungraded  red,  8Sc(„$l  17;  No  4  red,  we;  No.  3  red, 
$1  OOUoU.lfl:  Iu  store,  $1.02  afloat:  No.  2  red,  81.I2V4 
Ml. info  for  rail  eert(rtenfe>,  $1. IK, <1.14  delivered: 
ungraded  while,  9Se<®$l .04;  No,  1  red,  quoted  fl.lti 
and  choice  white  State  at  41,17-  No,  3  red,  seller  Octo¬ 
ber.  fi.0f>H<%l.O(i4i;  rtn-  November.  $hfl6Vtftl.07hi;  do 
December.  iUtfihwl.iWT*;  do.  .January,  |t.Uifc(*M3: 
do.  February,  $1,127*',*  1.14:  do.  March.  Bl.l-Vv  do. 
April.  8hl0?4f«l-119V;tio-  May, $4  1%.  Rve— ' Western, 
t,3<«.i'.skie  f  Canada  ana  State.  7w  haiu.kv  Western 
at  72c.;  Canada  quoted  at  88o,  for  No.  I,  and  'etc.  for 
No.  2  Haui.i:y  “l.w.T  Two  rowed  Smt*\  ?n,,< 
six. rowed  <lo  KH40SXX;;  Canada,  SW4M0.  Corn— 
Ungraded  mixed  at  5t®96)4c;  No.  8,  Mlyei 
55)4e :  No.  2.  »8MC«.Wty:  afloat:  No.  7  white, 

Iu  elevator;  Old  White  Southern,  63c.  afloat;  High 
Mixed ,S6)if :  Yellow,  57c  ,  No  8  mixed  seller  October, 
9544(3,560:  ilo.  November.  K6Ww,5C4*i"  do.  December, 
96%®57%c;  do.  January.  36)4f<c3i)Xe.  Oatb— No.  3 
mixed  at  33<„  {iqe-  No.  7,  3li  ,:U4f,e;  No.  I  quoted 
34k.Ci  No.  II  while.  87c;  No.  2,  38®  io'-ju:  No.  1  quoted 
49c;  mixed  Western,  82@H5c;  white  do.  37(342c; 
white  Stale,  41® 4. He;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  October, 
846884 (4<*;  do.  November,  34U«i,84'lio;  do.  December, 
357j|®3i>e;  do.  January,  36V4@3*e.;  do. May, 89 >40. 


STOVES  x  RANGES 


ORGANETTE 


M'TAMMANY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TR  A  VET, I'M;  SA  l,ESM  I'.N -WA NTF.D— 

TO  TRAVEL  AND  SOLICIT  ORDERS 
From  the  agricultural  Implement  and  hardware 
trade:  previous  experience  as  salesmen  not  absolutely 
npeessurv  •  on  honest,  wide-awake  young  farmer’s 
Hon  anxious  to  get  ahead  In  the  world,  preferred. 
WILL  FAY  *75.00  PER  MONTH  AND  TRAVELING 
EXPENSES 

the  first  year.  State  age  and  give  references  as  to 
character,  Ac.  Address 

MONARCH  MANCFACTURINO  COMPANY, 

163  Randolph  St.,  Chleago,  111. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Oct.  20,  1883,  Out. 21,  tS82. 

Wheat,  bllflh .  80, 308, .126  14,820,811 

Corn,  bush .  11,208,844  3,837,443 

Oats,  bush  .  5,2111,088  4,313,500 

Hurley,  bush .  I,ilu9.001  2,008,135 

Rye.  bush .  2,311.378  818,71'J 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Choice,  *12;  ordlnnry 
me.**  In  Job  lots  quoted  *11. IOail.75:  fancy  held  higher; 
family  mess,  si l.TT^c  15, 35.  for  Western.  *15. ?56«S16  for 
Clty;oloarback,*lti.750in.25;  extra  prime,  *12;  Prime 
mess  nominal  Roof— Extra  mess,  quoted  $  12.50m  1.8: 
packet  In  bids.,  *U!.5hto  13-  do. In  It  s.  *16. Ml;  cltv  extra 
India  mess.  In  tes..  *306421  Reef  hams  $19. Ml  and  at 
West,  December  delivery,  *18,5(1:  Cut  meatH  — Pickled 
shoulders,  iliaottr.;  pickled  bellies,  rj  rt  average,  Tig 
(4t*96c;  plekled  hams,  16  ft  average.  December  dellv 
erv  S' tc.;  green  hums,  January,  7V:  di,>.  spot,  s'-je- 
green  shoulders,  spot,  Itfie;  plekled  hams,  In  tr.  aver¬ 
age,  snot,  13c;  l>  H>.  pickled  bellies,  quoted,  7tfje;  12  it., 
"Wit'aie; City  filek le<l  shoulders,  et,t,».(ge; pickled  hums, 
l  lLj.tlle.  smoked  shoulders,  70o?j<c-:  smoked  hums. 


Pocket  Knives  —write  to  Thurstoneft  Brigham 
617  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  for  Price  List. 


per  nay  at  home.  Samples  worth  *5  free 
Address  Stinhon  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  *5,  outfit 
Tree.  Address  B.  Hallet  ft  Co..  Portland,  Me, 


Land  Loans  S"ffiSX5ffir 

terost  guaranteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of 
*75,000.  Refer  to  any  commercial  agency.  S-ud  for 
circulars.  Texas  Loan  Agency.  Corsicana.  Texas. 


EVERY  STYLE  AND  PRICE 


Zhftv.-  i  !SKW,  KM  II*  rtn*J  KAKK  work,  nnvnr 

hi  i*t*riM5CloTi«  and  vntn»- to  all  tjijt-tw*.  iivirrSOOO 
fliu'trat trill *,  I  100  Rin-y.  Iniroduci  tou  *iy  ICUliop  *»lir.p- 
MUia<  CiiulritiUltuUH  iluiu  40  IViIIphi  h  uml 

A  (try TO  wanted. 

Hi1L.I1  I  frutnrei*  A  fortum*  tins  »>**rO  rv- 

■  B  |»««nde<l In  Its t>r<  itaratlan,  atnl  ihrr*» 

ix  no  (Mich  tiling  '  1  rotH|n»tUlnii<m  u.  |I0W  toSJtOOO  u  K»r  for 
a  few  more  llr*«t  oivo.  A  vnlimhli*  |i«mphlrr  free-  Tl»e 

finest  ProRpcctnaever mailQ,  unit  genuine  agents  for  examina¬ 
tion.  AdilreM  W.  II.  THOMPSON.  Publisher, 

111  t  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
8  „  T  >•  f<  trill  ng/jeir  but  oner.  i'4  li 


GUARANTEED  UNEQUALED 

FOR  OPERATION,  ECONOMY,  DURA 
BILITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 


AT  PRIVATE  SALE  •  “"desl  rutde  farms 

in  Lancaster  <’o„  Pa.,  45  acres  zooond  bottom  north  of 
Susquehanna  river,  one  mile  west  of  Marietta  and 
four  miles  from  Columbia,  facing  Peuns>  ivunla  Rail¬ 
road  south.  Kvery  foot  tillable.  A  grand  river  and 
mountain  view  from  buildings  which  are  large  and 
commodious.  Address, 

H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


do.  average  fancy,  U9>fc121*c;  do.  tirlrne  IbwIlUc;  do, 
do.  fair  In  good,  lixaipifc;  do.  light  skims,  choice, 
Rrec Hlo-  do.  do,  fair  to  good.  .V.iSc;  skims,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  3y)5ej,  skims,  ordinary.  Hot  1c:  Ohio  flats  fancy, 

I  lr,.,UJ4e-do.  do.  gooil  to  prime;  9  V-l'Gjc;  do,  do.  fair, 
8(iviie;  do.  d«.  ordinary, .v«ec. 

Cotton. — A  little  better  feeling  pervades  the 
market. 

CURRENT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classltl. 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gull 

Ordinary..,., . 854  95$ 

Strict  Ordlnnry .  8  13-16  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Good  Ordinary .  s&s  97*  97* 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  loW  iuu 

Low  Middling .  10>4  l»U  lliU 

Strict  Low  Middling .  lu  7-16  lufi-io  iu  11-16 

Middling  .  .  liKK  1076  1076 

Good  Middling .  1076  IIV6  HW 

Strict  Good  Middling .  II  11W  Ilfs 

Middling  Fair .  Ill*  114*  liijj 

Fair .  121*  12H  121* 

STAINED 

Good  ordinary . K  |  Low  Middling .  936' 

Strict  Good  Ord.. .811-16  |  Middling...  . 101* 

Dried  Fruits.  -Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  7 
<«i8l*e.;  do.  One  toeholeu,  sit*  luo;  r|,j.  f a u e.y 101*c ; 

Western  ordinary,  (coarse  cut,  etc  i  01*  •66c;  do.  fair 
to  good,  Ofp.iTe:  do.  choice  lOtu,  ,14 (OI IWC;  apples, 
evaporated,  lu. 1. 12c:  do.  choice  ring  cut.  1  Hi  .4 14 t*c.-  do. 
fancy  selection*.  15  a mqjr:  peaches,  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  I0«|5u-  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  |imhv*o; 
evaporated  peaches,  peeled.  26si2l)o;  do.  do.  unpeeled, 
l:r .,  | oiipeeU  I  peaches,  halves,  Kaii'-.e-  do,  do. 
q tinners.  r.e:  plums.  Southern,  12<.»121*e:  cherries. 
1(H*i.f17c;  blackberries,  u  WmSGo;  ruspberi-|es.  27ta 
271*cr  huckleberries.  ml*(,6ul*e. 

FRESH  Fucith.— Applus  are  less  active,  and  tone  Is 
weaker.  Pears  In  moderate  supply.  Quinces  selling 
fairly  und  choice  lota  held  (Irmly.  Prime  lots  of 
grapes  are  hi  fair  request.  Oran  harries  quiet,  but 
held  steadily.  Hickory  nuts  In  moderate  supply  and 
*  toady.  Prime  chestnuts  in  fair  request. 

Apples,  Western  N  V  ,  mixed  lots,  V  bbl.  $7’..,J8  50: 
do.  Baldwin'*  per  bbl.  *'t.*V*3,30;  do.  Greenings, 
18  bbl.  *3!25($'3.8U;  do.  luferlor,  p  bbl.  *l.3flut  2.00; 
pears,  SeuKle,  up  river,  *  bbl.  *8*410;  do,  do.  com¬ 
mon,  V  bbl.  *2 ..*>5*3;  grapes.  Western  N  V.,  Bela 
wares,  per  lb,  TtV.li  do.  up-river,  Cducords,  P  tb  260 
|t*e,  do.  Concord  Western  N.  Y.  10  lb  basket.  ll*f<45ci 
do  C'utuwbu,  do.  P  Iti,  7(*'u;Se;  peanuts,  Virginia, 
hand-picked,  f  lb.  i2c-  do.  do.,  farmers'  lOhjtollc; 
pecans,  per  Tb  899c;  hickory  uuts  p  bush.  *1601.12; 
chestnuts  lmsh.,  (2.50*1.3. 

Bogs.— State  and  Pennsylvania.  In  bbls.  per  do*. 
2?«*3il*e:  Western,  choice,  26«{20t*c:  do,  fair  to 
good,  2 tti*25l*c :  Cunndlnn.  25<«>26V*c;  limed  State,  22(* 
@2}o;  do.  Western.  22 s '!2He . 

Norr  — Western  anil  Southern,  lu  eases,  J*e  below 
quotations. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1,  per  100  lbs,  856o90c:  do.  2,  65 
tone:  do.  8,  6064 05c;  shipping,  55c:  clover,  35&450 
do.  mixed.  I5$55c:  Straw,  No.  1,55c;  do.  2,  1(K»ii5c.. 
do.  oat,  UOtoSic. 

Hops.— The  local  murket  continues  dull  and  unsat 
lsfactory.  with  25c.  apparently  a  top  rate  for  very 
b  si  good*  and  ovor’iK*.  difficult  to  obtain  for  medium 
grudes.  In  fact,  It  looks  ns  though  prices  were  lower 
here  than  In  the  Interior,  ad  vices  today  reporting 
25c:  paid  at  some  points.  Cables  from  London  report 
the  market  there  weak  for  other  than  strictly  choice 
quality,  und  thl*  lntclllgenec  tends  to  have  some 
weight  here,  particularly  as  affecting  prices  of  me¬ 
dium  grade*. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1883.  cholee.  26c:  do.  do.  prime , 
22.6230!  iln.  do.  low  to  medium,  13to21e;  do,  crop  of 
1832,  good  to  choice,  2AV25e;  Pacific  Count,  crop  of 
1881,  fulr  to  prlmci  206423. 

I'ouLruY  anp  Game. -Live  Poultry.—  Spring  ehlek- 
eu.s,  ueor-by.  4<  lb.,  lOfallc;  do.  Southern  and 
Western.  8toi*e:  fowls.  Pn.  and  Jersey,  iu.,.,llc:  do. 
State  9t*.10c;  do.  Western,  v.t'Je;  do.  Southern.  3 
0»9e;  rooster*,  mixed,  old  and  young,  6e:  turkeys, 
young.  105411c;  do.  old.  12*6 13c;  duck*.  Western,  > 
pair,  VVx65c;  do.  Southern,  V  pair.  50<i»60c.  geese, 


POPULAR  EVERYWHERE 


For  sale  In  every  City  and  Town  in  the  United  States, 


RATHBONE,  SARD  &  CO 


ALBANY.  DETROIT.  CHICAGO, 


MILLS,  k Hi U 111 LO  Horse  Powers, 

I  For  all  NMtioi^iMii!  purpofi*’*.)  WrttcforF’rww?  Pamphlet 
umi  to  The  Aultnuui  Taylor  Co. ,  Mamtilekl,  Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  27, 1883. 

Beevrb,— Total  for  »tx  days,  11  662  head,  against 
13,492  Head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Pennsylvania  uteers.  1.240  tb,  at  UH*e.  less  *1  per 
head.  Western  Bulls,  1.064  tb  ut*,3.35;  Illinois  steers, 
1,315  tb  at  10-140.;  Texans.  951  1b,  at  734c.  55  tb.;  Indiana 
steers,  1.1151b  at  9J*c.  55  Ib:d0.1,2l»  lb  at  9-i4c:56lb  native 
steers,  1,015  tb  at  8)*c . ;  Kentucky  steers,  1.5A1  lb  at 
12t*c.  57  lb:  do.  1  310  tb  at  12J4C-!  do.  1.456  tb  at  at  12c. 
561b;  do.  1,432  lb, at  11V*c:  1I0  1,886  Ibat  1H*c.  less  *1  per 
head;  do.  1,356  tb  at  II and  50e.  [ter  head;  do,  1.296 
56lb  at  ItC-F  Mixed  Western  steers.  1,419  tb  at  tt-1»c,56tb; 
do.  1,5(1  It  at  tll4c;  do.  1,499  tb  at  1114c.  less  *1  per 
head;  do.  do  1,1637  lb  nt  11c.  less *1  per  head; phlo 
steer*  1,888  tb  at  lU*c.  96  tb;  do.  1,250  tb  at  HH40.-  Oxen, 
1.T15  lb  at  9t*c.  55  tb:  Colorado  steer*,  t.iuu  lb  nt  914c. 
55  lb  and  50c_  pt*r  head;  do.  1.06  tb  at  9c.;  do.  1,0S<  lb  nt 
7-JJtv  do.  1.08*  Tb  at 5c.  live  weight;  Native  steers  1,145 
lb  at  10c.  and  50c.  per  hcad;do.  1,226  lb  at  *6;  Dry  Cows, 
at  *1  fa *23  per  head. 

Calves —Common  to  prime  veals  arc  quotable  at 
(K39!*o;  crasser*  ut  3(*'<r376e;  Buttermilk  Calves  at 
4*«HftC.  Dressed  calves  rather  dull  and  prices  weak; 
country  dressed  veals  sold  nt  8<«8i3(*c:  City  dressed  nt 
9to13hje,  a  few  at  11c,,  uud  dressed  grassers  slow  at  7 
®8o, 

Sukki-  and  Lambs— Total  for  the  post  six  days,  44,- 
598  head,  against  15,434  head  for  the  iH>rrespondIuK 
time  hist  week  Canada  lamb*  -0  tb  at  3T»,C:  Nt'rthern 
Canada  do.  Nt  It.  at  544c;  do.  72  at  v>ic;  Michigan 
shtH*p,  96  a.  at  U*e.  state  larntis.63  n.  at  Site;  Western 
sheet),  118  Tb  ut  5*t'e;  do.  116  It  *1  53*0;  do.  109  lb 
at  bile;  do.  94  lb.  nt  l'*c.  Kentucky  sheep  and 
lambs,  mixed,  83  tr-  at  5J*c.  Ohio- sheep,  39  tb  at  5c  do. 
87  3-  at  IV:  do.  -6  ft  at  $4.4341, ;  do.  85  ft  at  SI  40: 
do.  99  tb  ut  SI.IIIQ:  do.  (few  lambs! 85  tb  ut  lT*o.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sheep  und  lambs  68  3.  at  441;:  Pennsylvania 
sheep  92  tb  at  *1.30. 

Hoos,— Total  for  -»lx  days  29,810  head  against  36,562 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  lust  week.  The 
tone  of  the  market  was  dull  and  prices  lower  Com¬ 
mon  to  prime  are  quotable  at  M4&5M0  and  light  pigs 
as  high  u«  '.4|C.  Country  dressed  slow  and  11  shade 
lower  with  heavy  selling  at  6(*tol'V;  medium  nt  TV-' 
8e-  amt  light  llueludlng  olgsi  nt  8to9c.  State  |dgs.  186 
lb  at  544<t.:  State  hogs.  212  ft  at  5t*e-!  Western  pigs, 
102  1b  at  5t*e-:  Western  hog*  159  lb  at  $5.15. 


UNEXCELLED  BY  ANY 


Sure  to  (lire  Satisfaction 


General  OlHce,  Ilioii,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  —  Broadway 


’25  of  the  latest  and  most  Popular  Songs 
sent  free  by  mall  for  one  3-cent  stamp. 
Address  G.  M.  HANSON.  Chicago,  IB. 


Iron  L«v»r«.  *l-«l  B<-»rtn**,  Brs»»  TART  BEAM, 

JUNKS,  UK  PAYS  THE  FttElGHT. 

Gold  os  1,1*1.  WsrrsaU  i  y«sr»-  All  Mat  U  low. 
For  fr«  book,  >4lrm  _ 

JONES  QF  BINGHAMTON, 

BIJHiliAXTOX,  N.  Y 


Mine  Send  •J.’Se  ,  new  remedy,  not  In 
lUllL.  Patent  Medicine,  safe  and  sure. 
C.  SHEPPARD,  Druggist.  Nleholvllle.  N.Y. 


die  PONY  SAW  Mil 


WE  WANT  I0d> ni“rp  KOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  and  /«M  vtUtntj  book  «vr  puhlMictl,  entitled 


A  LICHT  POWER  DRIVES  T. 

^  v.1  Send  for  Circular. 


For  Tlinllhijc  Interest,  Romantic  Story,  Spicy  Ilutiv.r,  uni 
lender  PaUut*,  it  ift  without  a  peer.  Ju*t  by  VO  of 

our  greatest  UtiMf/  ,  Inotudiiur  Ai' raV rA  NYvyjrr 

JJurrwt  SfMOjfor^J.  If.  fl.  .sfim-',  Flo**  Terry  (Wr,  iury 

Lareotn.  .Wary  Ommrr,  JYar*jii  f/urfumi,  ami  1 8  They 

ltiv<vybr  tAc.&rU Imp  irw  ^tury  ot  the  l.U’!i  :ui«t  l>cvdji  ar,mr 
futnouM  women  It  i»  il.tiedra^'d-  Mlalricr*  snj' 

iF.”  Ttttt  of  thousaniU  me  waiting  for  if,  and  'A^vnta 
sell  1  O  to  AMI  A  day.  Qrr* the  .f  chance  to  make 
money  rirr  Semi  for  i  inuiUm,  Extra  J  rmA,  Ac,,  to 

A,  D.  W OKTUDi 6X0N  Jl  CO.,  Ilurttbrd,  Coxiu, 


FUN  AND  MYSTERY 


General  Adverti.ing  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rate *  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaininy  dijferent  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisement*,  per  agate  line, . .  .30  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  if  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  23  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

•gate  space .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions . ,...23  per  cent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  u  Adv,,  per 

Uliu,  ntlnlon  leaded. . . .  75  con  t & 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS 


n»v*  you  »een  It  t  Tho  greatest  collec¬ 
tion  ot  Games,  Cards,  Tricks,  Puzzles. 


Hon|.-»-  etc  .  ever  offer, , i  tor  auyt  lung  like  Uni  money,  AMI 
older  yonog  Uur  New  Budgot  coutalus  the  following 

ll'  llei-’s  t  nniiieliiu  I’uel.. 

The  Mystic  Ornele. 

Ihllllc  Iw  l-  ll  I  I  :i  I  loll.  I 

IO  \ow  K.rillllK  filllHI1., 

1  Mel  Ciilnrcd  t'nronio  t'nr.l*.  I 

Met  .if  ••  it,, Li  co  l.lglil  Curds.” 

The  star  Puzzle.  ( 

23  Wn>'M  to  liH  Kleh.  I 

The  ••  IS"  Puzzle. 

5  I  ten  ut  I  ful  Pnec  Piet  tires.  < 

loiugiiiiue  of  Jewels  and  Kluwers.  I 


Duksskd  Poultry— Turkeys,  nr  I  mo,  large  Spring.  15 
i.idKe;  do.  small, spring,  126615;  do,  pi  lule,  old,  14(«ul5ei 
do.  Sjirlngs,  Philadelphia,  large,  17  /AHe;  do.  ilo.  small, 
i6(0il(Ci  dn.  stale  and  Western  dry-picked  p  ft,  ilw 
Ule-  tip,  do.  m  aided.  itral'A'-  fowl*.  Philadelphia, 
dry  picked,  prime,  I4e;  do.,  stn'-  and  Western,  dry 
picked,  12e  uo  do. scalded,  ll  ,i  12  •:  do.  undohlckcns, 
fair  to  good,  WllOiH  duck »  Philadelphia,  Spring,  I8i,« 
20c;  do.  Stale  and  Westers,  Spring,  Uotl5e;  do.  young 
nuil  old  mixed  IO(,iUe, 

Gvmk.  -Grouse,  prime  v  pair,  75«*$i:  partridge 
do.  per  pair  7V.i$l;  grouse  ami  partridges,  soft  per- 
Palr  25.i  vie;  woodcock  is-r  pair  .rOr.fiOc;  tame  squahs, 
light.  R  dozen,  $f  do.,  dark,  per  dot.  S>.i3_23-  lame 
ulgeoru,  live,  per  pair,  iVaiUe.;  English  snipe,  fresh 
killed  V  do*,,  $1.85  -<-1.10;  venison  suildles  p  lb ,  1  .VeO 1 6o ; 
wild  ducks,  mallard,  tier  pair,  .W(B60o;  do.  teal  uuil 
wood  duck,  per  pair  4iY.«,5uc. 

UK8INKD  Soai.lt.  Cut  loaf,  ¥  ft.  9S4e;  urushed,  9Qe- 
eubes,  do.  99*i«H7*e;  powdered,  do.  granu; 

luted  do.  34v<-r  mould  "A,"  Ske-  oonfeetloners'  “A,” 
do.  814c;  coffee  *•  A,"  standard,  7  5-Ui  .4HQe;  coffee  off 
"A,”  do.  .A* it7T*c:  white  extra  *•  O,”  ilo.  74*e;  ex 
tru  “C/'do,  ®*»7V;  *'  C,”  do.  Ci^toGke;  yellow,  do 
6V*rd64*e. 

VK111cT.ini  i;s ' The  supply  of  Irish  potatoes  eontln 
ue*  vary  liberal.  Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  UK),  *1646;  eaull- 
ilower,  p  bbl.  *i.iXk(62.00:  potatoes.  L.  I.  P  bbl.  $1® 
t.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.  P  bbl.  *1.50601.75:  Turnips, 
Russia,  p  bbl.  *1  '25-1$  1.50;  onions,  white,  P  bbl.  $1.25 
®2.25:  do,  yellow,  p  bbl,  *1.25601.87;  do.  red  Chester, 
$1.23. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


WOIMDERFUL  INSTRUIVIEIMTS 

TUE  UKsT!  n  W  ANTED  in  every  Town.  Wrltequi 

^ ALbN  IO  for  Territory .  Illustrated  Catalogi 


Tho  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  la; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . *2.00 

'■  Six  months .  1.10 

Groat  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  12s.  6d.) 

Fraueti .  3.04 , 1674  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  1 .08  (29(4  fr-) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Melopeans,  Automatic  Organs  and  Music 

These  Instruments  Play  any  Tune. 


Entered  at  the  Post-otfleo  at  New  York  City  N.Y, 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


On  which  any  one  can  play. 


WORCESTER 


MASS.,  U.S.A. 


fruitful  enjoyment,  if  rightly  pursued.  The 
botanist  finds  a  constant,  delight  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  held  with  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  in 
the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  contact  with 
the  strange  and  beautiful. 

Young  friends,  try  to  appreciate  your  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  seek  to  make  them  both  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable.  It  can  easily  be  done,  if 
you  will  only  make  the  effort.  Add  to  your 
possessions  if  you  can  do  so,  a  few  books, 
such  as  treat  upon  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  worlds.  Seek  for  knowledge.  By 
doing  so  your  minds  will  be  broadened,  and 
your  senses  quickened;  life  will  have  a  new 
meaning,  and  the  farm-life  may  be  made  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery;  farming  will 
raise  you,  and  you  will  elevate  farming,  aud 
its  life  wiil  present  au  outlook  before  uu- 
thought  of. 


PteccllHttcouiei  gidvertte'tun 


(  tscellnncous 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 


This  new  book,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  treats 
practically  ami  tUoronKhly,  the  whole  subject  of 
feeding,  from  birth  to  maturity,  horses, cattle,  dairy 
cows,  sheep  and  swine,  12  mo.  528  pages.  It  has 
been  universally  commended  by  the  press.  Every 
Stock  feeder  should  have  It.  Sold  by  the  Author 
Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Prlee,  post  paid,  $2. 
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PROFESSOR 


IT*  nil/A  TO  USE  FARGO’S 
U  fl  1  V  d  tine  Golden 

fl  I  0  Butter  Color. 

made  by  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  an  oil  butter 
color  In  the  tin tted  states.  Established  in  1869.  The 
market  value  of  your  hatter  advanced  4  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  Use  the  strongest  pure  color  made,  free  from 
rancidity.  IT  GAN  NOT  BE  DETECTED  iu  the  butter. 
We  supply  more  than  1,000  creameries.  WARRANTED 
HO  SATISFY.  Color  at  wholesale  rates  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Send  postal  for  circulars  to 

F.  B.  FARGO  A  CO..  Lake  Mills,  Wls. 
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KISSENA  1V(  RSI2KIES 


A  NOTE  FROM  UNCLE  MARK, 


RAKE  and  CHOICE  TREES 
and  SHRUBS. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO. 

(Limited), 

Flushing ,  N.  T 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


I  have  received  a  letter  from  O.  F.  Fuller, 
iu  which  he  states  that  he  has  cut  cabbage 
and  turnip  tops  into  pieces  about  seven-eighths 
of  au  inch  long,  aud  put  them  into  a  barrel  iu 
order  to  see  what  kind  of  ensilage  they  would 
make.  For  pressure,  he  placed  about  two  feet 
of  stone  on  top  of  them. 

In  his  letter  he  says:  “  I  wish  that  more  of 
the  cousins  were  experimenting.”  Cousin 
Fuller,  as  most  of  the  members  of  the  club 
must,  have  noticed,  has  experimented  tpiite  a 
good  deal,  the  results  of  which  he  quite  fre¬ 
quently  gives  to  the  club.  Why  cannot  more 
of  the  members  experiment  in  the  growing  of 
seedlings,  fruits  and  vegetables,  aud  thereby 
enlighten  both  themselves  and  the  young 
readers  of  the  Rural  ?  Do  it!  Don’t  put  it 
off,  but  begin  now.  Plant  a  few  coleus  seeds 
in  a  pot  and  grow  them  iu  the  house  this 
Winter,  so  that  by  Spring  you  may  have 
some  pretty  seedlings  to  ornament  the  flower¬ 
beds  about  the  house.  Save  a  few  good,  large, 
healthy  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum  seeds  to 
plant,  in  the  Spring.  By  means  of  a  little 
botany,  horticulture  and  experimenting,  the 
Youth’s  Department  can  be  made  better  than 
ever  before.  Who  will  engage  in  this  work  ? 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  ON  THE 
FARM. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

in  ItoitlOM,  Sold  «»  it  reason  able  price. 
The  liorsltiril  Alumnae  mul  Cook  Book 
sent  tree. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

It.  M.  A  NTIION  V.  Ait’t  10U  aud  IlC  Reade  St.  N.Y 


UNCLE  MARK. 


F  How  many  of  the  young  people  who  live  , 
out  iD  the  country,  where  the  fields  and 
mountains  are  near  at  hand,  and  whore  genu¬ 
ine  country  life  may  Ire  enjoyed,  engage  in 
uu raveling  the  many  little  mysteries  which 
Dauie  Nature  possesses,  or  take  an  interest  in 
studying  her  ways?  I  fancy  that  far  tot) 
many  care  but  little  about,  their  surroundings, 
or  endeavor  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
mauy  delightful  pleasures  to  be  derived  from 
studying  the  trees  aud  flowers,  the  birds  and 
animals,  aud  the  many  other  objects  which 
should  help  make  life  enjoyable  to  the  young 
farmei’. 

To  the  majority  of  city  children,  a  view  of 
the  country  is  a  luxury,  meaning,  as  it  does, 
fresh  air,  pleasant  fields,  chai-ming  land¬ 
scapes  perhaps,  aud  strange  and  wonderful 
sights. 

Farmers’  children  have  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  study  nature,  if  they  will  only  embrace 
them.  Perhaps  they  may  have  no  books 
printed  in  fine  type,  and  beautifully  illustra¬ 
ted,  but  they  do  have  the  nook  of  Nature,  the 
grandest  one  of  all,  spread  out  before  them  to 
read,  and  to  store  within  their  minds  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  unheard  aud  unthought  of 
things.  Be  it  lake  or  river,  field  or  forest, 
mountain  or  valleys,  such  charmiug  little  se- 
crets  do  they  eoutaiu  hiddeu  within  their 
depths,  that  it  only  requires  a  little  watchful¬ 
ness  aud  attention,  to  wring  from  their  hid¬ 
ing  places  a  fund  of  information  such  as  will 
furnish  a  continual  source  of  enjoyment,  whic  h 
will  be  relished  as  it  cannot  be,  if  procured  in 
any  other  way. 

Farmen:’  sons  and  daughtei-s  complain  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  their  lives,  but  do 
they  seek  to  make  them  pleasanter,  and 
more  interesting  bv  availing  themselves  of 
the  privileges  they  do  have  i  I  fear  not.  And 
yet,  would  the  young  folks  only  strive  to  make 
farm-life  pleasant  and  agreeable,  I  am  sure  it 
could  be  easily  done.  To  be  sure,  some  have 
a  hai'd  life  of  it,  working  constantly  fi'om  day¬ 
light  to  dark,  glad  when  the  day’s  work  is 
over,  so  that  they  may  rest  their  tired  limbs ; 
but  with  the  majoi'ity  such  is  not  the  case, 
having,  as  they  do,  moi’e  or  less  time  at  their 
own  disposal. 

Young  people  on  the  farm,  acquaint  your¬ 
selves  with  Nature,  familiarize  yourselves  with 
the  habits  of  the.  birds.  Do  you  know  the  song 
birds  ?  Are  you  positive  that  the  old  Crow 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  no  good  ?  Does 
it  feed  on  insects,  or  what  i  Had  the  Black¬ 
birds  better  be  killed  off,  and  if  so,  why  ? 
What  do  you  know  about  tbe  birds  at  any  rate, 
except  this  is  a  Bluejay  and  that  a  Thrush? 
Really,  my  young  friends,  you  don’t  know 
much  about  your  feathered  friends,  do  you  < 

And  the  insects!  What  myriads  of  them 
are  to  be  found  everywhere;  some  beneficial, 
others  injurious,  and  many  with  whom  the 
farmer  is  constantly  brought  in  contact,  and 
of  which  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  National  Government  employs  persons 
to  study  aud  investigate,  insect  life,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  mauy  forms  injurious  to  the  faiun. 
How  much  more  important  it  is  that  these 
farmers,  whom  the  Government  is  tidying  to 
benefit,  should  acquaint  themselves  with  insect 
life,  and  thus  aid  the  Government  and  benefit 
themselves.  And  when,  young  friends,  is  a 
better  tune  to  begin  than  now  < 

Aud  then,  there  are  the  green  things  grow¬ 
ing  all  about  you,  that  every  farmer's  sons  and 
daughters  should  be  well  acquainted  with. 

VV  bat  a  vai'iety  of  grasses,  good,  had,  and 
indifferent  grow  all  about  you;  trees,  valua¬ 
ble  for  timber,  hedges,  ornamental  and  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes,  honey-plants  aud  mauy  othei's 
about  which  much  too  little  is  known  and 
thought,  by  most  young  people!  And  yet 
botauy  may  be  made  the  source  of  much 


TOILET  LUXURY 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
DISSOLVED  BONE ;  AGIO  PHOSPHATE ; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

Ail  of  Best  Grade  aud  very  Cheap,  Free  on 
board  in  any  quantities. 

For  Terms,  Hand  Books,  Agricultui'al  Prim- 
ex’s,  etc. ,  address  the  Company. 


Originally  Intended  for  Bhuvlng.  Us  absolute  purity 
and  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  to  Its  use 
by  thousands  as  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  Im 
ported  Soaps,  say  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  satisfaction.  For  the  bath  or  nursery,  It  Is  far 
superior  to  “  Hostile. "  and  nothluK  Is  purer,  sweeter 
or  moreufUeaelons  fora 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  re  celpt  of  3c.  stamp,  and  a  cake  of  t  f  outline  Yankee 
Soap  for  12c. 

J.  It.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


mind  ai  |»rfWS»awr 

ounn  ai  Lasum, 


TE((TS that  will  help  you  to  mom  READY  CASH 
ICE,  than  any  other  method  mi  t  he  world.  * 
tails.  World  it  £g  Go.  l£i  Nassau  St.’  ■  Yoi'1* 


KANSAS 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT  »  KANSAS  DIVISION 'tf  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

fihloGrass  Pasture  Bummer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  (  'Innate,  Grasses,  W  ater 

CORN  and  WHEAT  ,  „  FRUIT  „ 

1,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

mphlets  and  Maps  free  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r.  Kansas  CitvP  M" 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  : — We  have  been  talk 
ing  for  a  long  time  of  asking  you  to  put  our 
names  ou  the  Chit)  roll,  but  the  weeks  and 
months  have  rolled  around  until  hen*  it  is 
Autumn  and  our  names  are  not  on  tbe  roll  yet- 

We  are  twin  sisters,  14  years  old,  and  du  lots 
of  work  in  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden, 
besides  washing  dishes  axxd  helping  Ma  gene- 
l-ally,  and  taking  turns  in  driving  the  har¬ 
vester.  We  had  150  acres  of  grain  to  cut;  it 
was  vei'y  shoi't,  but  heavy,  aud  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  wasted  ou  that  account.  We  have 
picked  up  and  saved  several  bushels  for  our 
pin  money. 

We  have  a  Cobea  vine,  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  April,  which  has  two  lovely  blossoms. 
We  wish  we  had  time  to  tell  you  of  all  our  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers.  We  have  been  gathering  peas  fox- 
seed  to-day,  Ma  picked  all  the  first  and  best 
of  her  American  Wonder  to  cook,  and  left  the 
last  ones  for  seed,  a  poor  plan  we  think,  don’t 
you?  The  Marrowfat  and  Blue  Peter  Peas 
did  the  best  of  any  varieties  we  had,  but  the 
Amei'ieau  Wonder  was  the  best  tasting. 

We  have  a  very  nice  colony  of  bees,  which 
Ma  gave  us  this  Summer.  They  have  tilled 
their  hive,  and  we  have  set  another  over  it, 
and  they  are  trying  to  fill  that.  W e  have  Mr. 
A.  J.  Root’s  ABC  book  to  learn  from,  and  we 
hope  to  have  gx-eat  and  good  luck  raising  bees) 
for  we  love  the  busy  Little  creatures,  and  they 
never  sting  us. 

Miunesota  is  a  nice  place  in  which  to  raise 
vegetables,  they  grow  so  fast,  and  one  may 
eat  anything  they  like  here  (provided  they 
can  get  it)  and  not  get  sick  iu  consequence. 
This  is  also  quite  a  game  country.  Pa  axxd 
brother  often  bring  in  deer,  and  there  ai'e 
some  bears;  iu  Spring  and  Fall  they  bring  iu 
duck  aud  partridge  till  we  are  tired  of 
them.  Besides,  the  streams  and  lakes  are  ulive 
with  fish. 

Ma  took  lots  of  pains  in  planting  her  Ruraj 
seeds,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  doxng  finely. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corix  is  very  lai’ge  aud  tall,  but 
too  late  for  us.  The  Black- Itearded  Centen¬ 
nial  Wheat  came  up  and  grew,  evei-y  kernel 
of  it,  but  ouly  thx'ee  stools  headed,  and  they 
wore  each  a  distinct  kind,  but  all  were  spleu- 
did.  Ma  will  keep  them  separate  to  sow 
next  year.  We  must  close  or  our  letter  will 
be  too  long  for  even  the  basket.  W e  would 
ike  to  correspond  with  some  of  the  Cousins. 
Youx-s  truly,  rosie  and  dauie. 

Verndale,  Miun. 

[The  club  gladly  welcomes  you,  and  hopes 
to  hear  from  you  ofteu.  Yes,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  pods  for  seed,  as  the  better  the  seeds 
the  better  the  plants  produced  from  them. 
Uncle  Mark,] 


.  We  will  Kuarant«e  the  "LOVELL"  W.-  ..HER  to 
a  do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  ir  .ess  time 
q  than  any  other  machine  In  the  world.  Warranted  for 
J  five  years,  aud  if  it  don’t  wash  the  clothes  clean  with- 
I  out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

■  ftPIITC  UIIIITCn  in  every  county.  We  can 
AUCn  ID  TV  All  I  Kill  show  proof  that  Agents 
-  c-yn  making  from  $7.r>  to  $100  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $MM>  during  the  winter.  Lndion  have 
j=F  great  Biioccfiit  milling  this  washer.  Retail  price  only 
fe  tgtfi.  Ftuniile  to  those  desiring  iui  agency  #2.  Also  the 
| W  Celebrated  KEYSTONE  Will  NUKUS  at  miirmfact- 
Sr  urers’  lowest  price.  We  invito  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  Lovell  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Also  VITRIFIED  sALT-IILA/El)  HTONEWAICE  HEWER  PIPE,  lor  CULVER 

mill  SLUICES  In  ROADWAYS 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

.14)11  \  LYIH  &  SOJV8,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


■  ■  ■  m  ■  ■  ™  ™  m  Condition  Powders  arc  absolutely  pure  t 

Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  .Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders.  DjMttjI  team 
tui  to  1  pint  food.  Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  wail  for  8  latter- .tans'"  t  3.  Jubssos  <k  Co*,  isosxum,  ala 

FAYS  GRAPES5!; 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TUBES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 
Stock  Fimt-Cluss.  Free  CaialorueH.  GEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  uu  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANRKKTH  PHILADELPHIA. 


Xj/Uf'vWof  ALL  PLANTS  hr  ALL  CROPS,  for  til,  Ctbflk 

ASMr  «jFt  SJ/  JUATES.  All  am  touted;  only  the  best  sent  out  bu  \  TV 

NH/tfx  \/_  Grain  and  Farm  Seed  Mwiiu.il  j  History  and  be*t.  methods  11  \ 

\y\  Wr  yriffwof  culture  of  Grains.  Root  Crops.  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops, 
l  I  W  J  \ Planting,  etc.  only  lCfr  is.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Pries  Zi*t  of  pqqr  SEEDS. 

eeveriTllaous.'vnd  varieties  <F  REE.  ,,  _.  ,  ... 

♦"•LEY’S suds  HIRAM  SIBLEY  St  CO.  Rochester, N.Y*  Chicago,  III, 


BEST  QUALITY  AND  MOST  NOTED 
FAMILIES.  FIRST  PRIZE  HERD  AT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

500  HEAD  ALL  AGES. 

300  I  >1  TOUTED  THIS  YEAR. 

('lyOt'sdiilo  and  naiubleiunlaii  Horses  of  the  finest 
quality  and  highest  breeding.  For  records,  pedigrees 
nml  other  Information,  sand  for  our  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue.  Mention  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

Address, 

SMITHS  &.  POWELL, 

Lakeside  Stock  Karin.  Syrarnie,  N.  Y. 


IASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
1  SHEEP,  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
and  Ram  Lambs  or  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  One  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

\V.  Wire  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  t  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  (IIKSTKK,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

™  norman  unDorc 

PERCHERONllUnotO 


Dertro  to  oall  the  aUootiou  of  gentlemen  and 
deni  ere  to  their  slock  as  above,  eoulldent  that 
they  have  ft*  lino  lots  as  have  bean  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  beau  selected  by  «  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  firm  lu  person,  who  visited  the  best 
herds  in  Holland  i  and  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  horsemen  in  France  made 
selections  from  the  beat  horses  lu  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  auy  information '  to 
JOHN  H.  HICKS,  Box  684,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL. 

it  has  Two  Shoes,  it  is  espeoiiu^^S^^dto 
warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List,. 

s.  KHKKMAN  &  SONS.  Racine,  Wis. 


JMocfe  and 

Headquarters  for  Holstein  Cattle. 
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PERSONAL  >. 

Milton’  vocabulary  comprised  about  8,000 
words,  aud  Shakespeare’s  about  15,000. 

Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin’s  friends  are 
having  his  likeness  engraved,  aud  among  the 
subscribers  are  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  O'llagan, 
Lord  Watson,  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock,  Sir  John  de  Gtex,  and  many  other 
distinguished  persous. 

Isabella  became  Queen  of  Spain  on  Sep¬ 
tember^!!,  1833.  She  fled  from  that  throne 
and  tw>k  refuge  in  France  on  September  39, 
1808.  And  her  son,  King  Alfonso,  was 
hooted  at  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on 
September  39,  1.883,  There’s  encouragement 
f or  people  who  believe  in  omens  aud  fatal 
days. 

Okn,  Flores  and  Gen.  Poceros  are  to  sur¬ 
vey  aud  colonize  the  public  lauds  of  Tamauli- 
pas.  Of  the  lands  surveyed  they  will  get  a 
third.  In  the  first  six  years  they  must  coion- 
ize  300  families,  giving  each  family  ten  years’ 
credit  on  their  lauds.  The  company  may  lend 
the  colonists  the  $30  passage  money  required 
by  the  Mexican  Transatlantic  Company. 

“John  Bright,”  says  a  Brahmin  visitor  to 
England,  “eats  his  breakfast  like  a  lion,  and 
digests  it,  too ;  but  he  doesn’t  drink.  He  is  a 
broad,  middle-sized  man,  with  great,  soft 
hands  and  an  enormous  appetite.  1  haveseen 
1dm  finish  off  the-ph-utiful  morning  meal  with 
half  a  jug  of  milk  and  a  good  lump  of  sugar, 
which  he  puts  into  his  mouth  somewhat  sur¬ 
reptitiously.” 

In  secluded  parts  ol’  Mount  Olivet  Cem¬ 
etery,  Washington,  but  far  upart,  are  the 
graves  of  Mary  E.  Surratt  and  Wirz,  the 
keeper  of  the  Anderson viile  prison  pen. 
Wirz  is  buried  under  a  tall  hickory  tree, 
in  which  squirrels  chatter  aud  gambol.  Tall, 
mnk  weeds  and  uu  kempt  grass  surround  the 
spot,  aud  the  simple  word  “  Wirz”  on  a  small 
block  of  marble  at  the  head  of  the  grave  is 
the  only  thuig  to  denote  his  rustiug  place. 
Mrs.  Surratt's  grave  is  equally  obscure.  A 
small,  plain  headstone  has  simply  the  name, 
“Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt.” 
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Jmplemtttt*  and  §ftafbit«ty. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.1 


Implement#  St  |ttarluuery. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

J oli n  nuil  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWER^a^ 


With  either  regular  Incline  or  level  L  i?k,  has 
the  simplest  ami  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 

Doylestowu  Junior  Thresher  an,i  (  leaner 
has  no  superior.  For  l  Hast  raced  i  'hi atomic  address 
sole  manufacturer.  DAM BL  Ill'I-SHt/.ER, 
Doyloatown.  Bucks  Co  M  Pa. 

e/rte.  QanWork»,Pitt»bB^^^N^^^ 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

Cheap 
Practical, 
Portable. 


Correct  Princi¬ 
ples.  Correctly 
Applied.  Ulus- 
frated  Catalogue 
Riving  m  u  oh 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation  free. 

AMERICAN  MFG.CO.j, 

Wayuesboro,  Pa. 

VICTORY  CORN 
MILL. 

KuthMe  sires.  The  only 
f  MM  Mill  that  :l  '•"'iq-lete  -lie 
2  I  Elm  cess  grinding  the  corn  and 
cob  together,  and  for  this 
“I  kind  of  grinding  we  defy 

/  \  KW  ’  com  pet  i  do  u.  It  also 
grinds  oil-cakes,  crackers 
YHRJ,  and  all  kinds  or  grain  used 
RES  for  feeding,  and  with  our 

f’1  W*  cleaning  attachment  shells 

-  |R  _  com  at  the  rote  of  60  bus. 
IB  c  per  hour.  Capacity  S,20„t 
Jat  83  bus.  per  hour,  Warrant- 
til  In  every  respect. 

For  Circulars  address 
T.  ROBERTS,  Springfield,  O. 


Address 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and  all  kinds  of  Grain  successfully.  Unequalled 
Capacity,  on  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  run  by  belt  or 
tumbling  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

CLARK’S  IMPROVED  ROOT  CUTTER. 


FIN] 


L\\* — zJ2****n 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED. 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  -received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  hus  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Xeate.t.  strnnH-r.it,  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
aud  most  Perfect  Boot  Cutter  in  the  Market 

This  cutter  Is  built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together;  l»  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  finished 
hunrlsoniely  striped  and  ornamented.  The  cutting 
apparatus  consists  of  liventy-fiee  Steel  Knives,  gouge 
shaped),  so  arranged  on  a  wrought-!  ran  shaft  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure;  uo  ehonee  of  beeomlug  loose  or 
breaking.  The  roots  are  nearly  cut  lu  pieces  suitable 
for  feeding.  No  course  ungainly  pieces  are  left  bv  this 
Cutter,  a  noy  can  easily  cut  Ha  to  40  bushels  per  hour 
so  easily  does  it  dolts  work. 

;?f-|>,.n't  fall  to  examine  It. 

We  are  manufacturing-  three  sixes;  designated  bv 
numbers,  t.  2  and- A 

Nos,  1  and  2  designed  far  hand  use. 

No  8  Is  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushels  per 
hour,  ^ 

Price,  No.  1 . *12.00 

I;  *jo.  2 . *14.00 

HIGG-ANUM  M'F’G.  CORPORATION. 

Hftsgauum^  Ct.,  1J.S.  A. 
n  nrehoiw,  JS  >«•  Market  St.,  Boston,  lUng* 


THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHFFP 


THE  BOYS 

all  sav  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  enu  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  harness.  Lots  of 
room;  good  seat  and  tack,  handy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 

■  ■  ■  V  ■  !■  M'X  | 

3*2.  33.  37,  38  ami  39  Well  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 

Reed  &  Barton, 

Manufacturers  of 

E  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation ;  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 

Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  Mass. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known  i 
on  ttieeeh  Loader*, 
HI  flea.  A  Revolver*,  j 

OUR  $15  SH0T-6UH 1 

9  19-1  ■«  greatly  reduced  prl-^.  I 

mj  ■  stamp  for  our  Seif 

Ulus.  Catalogue,  1883-84, 
POWKLL.frPOV  lUO  Main  Slr-el  crXOIXNATI.a. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  aud  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day. 
with  One  Saw  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


$200. 


Mound  Cit»  feel  Mill. 

Our  Latent  Invention,  the 

CSfa  Most  Rapid  Grinder 

,  3  EVER  M  ADE. 
/SHC  "  We  make  the  only  corn 

/raf  and  cob  mill  with  Cast-Steel 

//if .  6  *\.  ;  Grinders,  If  we  fall  to  fur- 

\ !  ntsli  proof  wUJ  give  you  a 
mill,  to  dliTereni  styles  and 
Bl*b8.  The  only  mill  that 

We  also  make  the  Celebrated  Big  Giant.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO. 

Mention  this  paper.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE 


THE 


_ _ !  Feed  Mill. 


^  .  NEW 

MEAT  CHOPPER, 


NO.  10,  """" 

FAMILY  SIZE 

PRICE,  S3. 00. 


T»>> 


CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  prhour. 


Prices, 


J^lUU0tr0W5. 


A  nod  thing  in  bonnets — a  dozing  woman  in 
church. 

Not  what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be — A  broken 
looking-glass. 

Ask  a  woman  how  old  she  is  if  you  want  her 
to  show  her  rage. 

The  young  pullet’s  first  prayer — “Now  I  lay 
me.”  (The  Dairy). 

Prize  Question. — Why  does  a  woman  al¬ 
ways  wet  her  lead  pencil  as  a  preparation  or 
accompaniment  to  its  use  ? 

Writers  speak  of  the  average  “  yield”  of  a 
cow.  An  unfortuuate  milkman  says  his  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  she  does  not  yield  at  all — she 
kicks. 

“  Did  you  dust  the  furniture  this  morning, 
Mary?”  asked  the  mistress.  “  No,  ma’am,” 
replied  Mary;  “it  didn’t  need  it;  it  had  all 
the  dust  on  it  that  it  could  easily  hold.” 

A  medical  student  saj’s  he  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  “bone  of  contention,”  and 
wonders  if  it  isn’t  the  jaw-bone.  We  suspect 
he  knows  the  location  of  the  “  funny  bone.” 

“I  wish  to  observe,”  said  the  criminal  to 
the  officer  who  was  taking  him  to  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  “that  this  is 
a  case  iu  which  the  office  seeks  the  man,  and 
not  the  man  the  Oili . .  ' 

“  What  good  th  ng  did  you  learn  when  you 
were  in  the  city  ?”  asked  a  fanner  of  his  son. 
“Father,”  sadly  replied  the  boy,  “I  cannot 
tell  a  lie.  I  learned  that  it  is  very  demoraliz¬ 
ing  to  go  to  bed  with  a  plug  hat  on." 

“When  1  marry.”  said  Jones,  “  I  shall  be 
married  by  the  Mayor.”  Smith  retorts  (aside). 
“  He  may  ’r  may  not.”  Jones  overhears,  and 
says:  “In  Brooklyn  that,  would  be  called  a 
Low  joke.”  Smith  {sot  l  o  voce)  :  “That  thou 
couldst  do  anything  solo!” 


ALFRED  M.  11  Eli II NESS  &  CO. 

FALL  SALE  OF  IMPORTED  CATTLE, 

PER  STEAMER  “  OTRANTO,” 

ON  THURSDAY  MORNING.  NOVEMBER  15,  1883, 

AT  ELEVEN  O’CLOCK,  AT 

HERKNESS ’  BAZAAR,  Ninth  and  Sansorn  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  subscribers  will  sell  at  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  their  fall  Importation  of  JERSEY  CATTLE,  Includ¬ 
ing  Cows,  Heifers.  Bulls  and  Calves  of  both  sexes.  About 

ONE  HUNDRED  HEAD 

Of  unexceptionable  quality  and  breeding,  being  selected  from  the  most  fashionable  blood  on  the  Island,  par 
tieulnr  attention  having  been  paid  to  their  udder  development,  beauty  and  richness  of  color,  and  butter-pro 
during  qualities. 

jar  The  animat*  are  all  entered  in  the  Register  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  transfers  for  the 
Completion  of  the  record  will  be  given, 
rr  Island  Photographs  will  also  he  given  with  each  animal. 
n~  They  will  he  open  for  examination  three  days  previous  to  Sale. 

Tlte  eti tire  Catu  ague  will  be  sold  Iu  ofio  dny,  with  u  recess  of  thirty  minutes  for  lunch  at  2  o’clock. 
Health  permits  having  been  quarantined  according  to  law,  will  be  given  to  purchasers.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

ALFRED  M.  HERKNESS  &  Co..  Auctioneers  and  Importers. 


jPistcUanrousf 


CHEAP  FARMS. 

Near  nrkets. 

The  State  of  Mlehiguu  bait  more  than  4,500  miles 
of  railroad  and  l.fiW)  mites  of  Luke  transportation, 
schools  and  churches 'in  every  county,  public  build  - 
lug*  ail  paid  for,  and  no  debt.  Us  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  and  it  is  the  best 
fruit  state  in  the  Northwest.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  in  the  market 


PHLET  containing  a  map  and  descriptions  of  the  soli, 
crops  and  general  resources  of  evert/  county  in  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  wrltme 
to  the  Com.i'k  OK  IlMMlUUATlOK,  DETROIT,  Midi. 


PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 

Single  and  Double  Mills. 

Capacity,  5  to  30  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit¬ 
able  power.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Testimonials. 

LKWlrt  GRAYER, 
York,  Pa. 


YOTTNfi  MEN  learn  steam  engineering, and  earn 
luuflu  S;  1  oo  per  mouth .  Scud  name 

and  lOe.  In  stamps  to  F.  Keppy,  Eng'r,  Bridgeport.  Ct, 

ALLEN’S  POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW. 

The  best  in  the  market.  Price  *12.  Send  for  clreu 
lars.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  370.  189  and  191  Water  St ,  NewYork 


CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOP  ERS  IN  STOCKS  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

_  —  >  T\  1  a  •  A  rrt  .  1_1*„ T"» 1  A J  .a 


Growth  of  a  targe  Industry. 

Such  has  been  the  growth  of  the  business  of  Wm. 
Knabe  &  Co.,  piano  manufacturers,  that  even  their 
Immense  factories  have  not  been  large  enough  for 
the  n.  To  acouiumodate  this  Increasing  business 
they  have  leased  n  large  and  convenient  building 
Just  opposite  their  factories.  ’Hie  building  was  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  tobaeoo  factory,  and  Its  size  suits 
well  for  the  purposes  to  which  It  will  now  he  put. 
The  building  1k  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Eutaw 
and  West  streets,  frontlug  ir.r.  feet  on  West  street 
and  45  feet  deep,  with  an  engine  house  40  by  45  feet. 
It  is  four  stories  in  hight,  with  a  basement.  By  this 
extensive  addition  the  firm  will  be  able  to  increase 
its  production  to  70  pianos  a  week,  —  Baltimore 
.4  meeicun. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

_  T 

Company 


GOOD  NEWS 

to  LADIES  I 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now  s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  t’ntfee.,  and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Hold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinnet  Set.  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  rullparticulaM  address 
THE  OKE.lT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  Si  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

HEARING  RESTORED 

Great  Invention,  by  one  who  was  afflicted  over 
thirty  years.  Circulars  and  testimonials  free. 

.1  iio.  <1  arm  ore,  Glenn  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Monroe,  Mich.,  Sept.  25,  1875. 

Sirs — I  have  been  taking  Hop  Bitters  for  in' 
flammation  of  kidneys  aud  bladder.  It  has 
done  for  me  what  four  doctors  failed  to  do. 
The  effect  of  Hop  Bitters  seemed  like  magic  to 
me.  W.  L.  CARTER. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1880. 

Gents — I  have  been  very  low ,  and  have  tried 
everything  to  no  advantage.  I  heard  your  Hop 
Bitters  recommended  by  so  many,  1  concluded 
to  give  them  a  trial.  I  did,  and  now  am  around, 
and  constantly  improving,  and  am  nearly  as 
strong  as  ever.  W.  H.  WELLER. 


Nausea. 


Pull. 


OVEB  FLOWING. 

From  a  German  Periodical. 


.  P,A  «£££?, JES. 

Tone,Toiicl],Wor]jmMip  ani  Dnrafflity. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  .V  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  1 12  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

THE  VERMONT  SUCAR^ 
EVAPORATOR. 

Evaporates  sap  faster  with  less  labor  £3  .1 
making  more  and  better  Sugar  with  great-  [$j  3 

er  economy  in  —jMCCTir"'  1  t? 

makes  \  1  m  „ 


APPLE  f-| 

he  t 

Sugar  or  any  foreign  substance.  Send  for  circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


^0^0 ^  G ^  ^  ^  ^  j  Q  1. 

Satisfactory  references  given.  Fur  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERIZER 

■n<!  CAST  COMBINED, 

Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
*>r  per  cent,  of  labor ,  and 
doubles  tile  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenly 
all  kindsof  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  In  drill.  In  one-tenth 

_  the  time  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 

— .  -  . .  r  -  n  nr*  r<  M  t  L’t  it  f'fl  C.iM.aiA  I  Inondavn  f'n  It  h* 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 

tGOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

SWTHE  GREAT  FRENCH'*! 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 

Prepared  try  J.  K.  GO.VBA  VLT,  ex- Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  french  Government  Stud, 

lias  been  In  prominent  use  in  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Practice  of  Europe  for  the* 
post  Twenty  Years. 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 

For  Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny,  Cupped  TTock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  lhitfi.,  all  Skin  Discuses  or 
Parasites,  Thrush,  all  Inflammations,  all  Throat  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  Lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and 
other  bony  tumorw.  Kcmoves  nil  Bunches  nr  Blem¬ 
ishes.  ami  many  otherdlseajseeand  alltncntsof  Horses 
and  Cattle.  Far  superior  to  a  blister  or  can  tPfDuttqn 
In  its  beneficial  eflects,  never  leaving  scar  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE  of'cA0!!  STIC ')  i£lsA  M 

will  produce  more  actual  result*  than  a  Whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  rpaviu  cure  mixture  over  made. 

Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  Roldjs 
warranted  in  give  salixlurtion.  Price  IS  1 .50 
per  bottle.  Sola  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express, 
charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its  use. 

w  AWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

Sole  Importers  it  I 'roprUtore  for  lA«  V.  S,  and  Canada. 


<^_Enterprise  Manufacturing  C 

&  Dauphin  Sts,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


u  1  I 

k  1 

([T]T| 

*wML 
M  W  M  O 
o 

-  1  > 
^  W  fO  -  ^ 


OffihW 


Thu  American  Agriculturist  Sept.  Number  says,  “We  liuvo  given  1 
™  this  Meat  Chopper  a  tliurough  trial,  with  most  satisfactory  results.” 

Sold  by  all  Hardware  Dealers.  sendAfoErNTerms 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding 
Establishment  iu  the  World. 

Percliero n  -  on i tan  Iio r ses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  fr*m  Frane*  and  Hr«*d 

M.  TV.  DUNHAM, 

^ v£\  Vayac,  Ea  Pig®  Co.,  Illinois, 

35 nftlw  Wwi  of  Chiofigo, 

$3  "  Prices  low  for  qual- 

14  EVERY  STALLION 

ifil  Jt&'v  GUARANTEED  A 

BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees, 
Registered  In  the  1‘ereh-erOO  Stud  Book  of  France, 
and  the  l*ercboron*Nornijtn  Stud  Hook  of  the  United 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  N, 

Monarch  and  Young  America. 

Corn  and  t'nli  Mills. 

JSSrwfv  Only  mills  made  with 

ijyroiAjF  Cost  fast  steel  Grinders. 

^  T  v  -  -j  Warranted  superior  to 

poses.  It  will  grind  fastei 
~  -1> -  ..!’rrtr- t  run  easier  and  wear  long 
■■eiifWv  v  -  -.it.  4  Satisfaction  eunruu 

^FM teed.  Also  Coru  Sbellers 
=■/  Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills 

-  ^  jjjprTY''"  ’  *  * ‘  j '  for  circulars  and 

Mnnufacturcd  by 

WHITMAN  AGKlt  l  LTl  UAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


KSTAIIMfillKI)  Ultll.  AO  rXTKXT  !  NO  PAY  f 
■k  m  TPIITA  ol>Liktit»tl  for  MuchnUiciil  Dovlcci.  Com* 
lull1  pourida,  DvuliriiB  untl  All 

Ml  I  k  IV  I  \  mlDAry  cxitmlufctlouM  AM  to  p*ti'ntHl*UUy 

I  II  I  -1  of  Invention*  fr*«».  Our"  Cl  uld«  for  Obtain* 

I  H  I  Lll  B  W  In*  I'nttMtt*  "  I*  anil  froa  over >  svbtTi*. 

Addretf  IAH  IH  KAtit.hU  Jt  CO.*  HulirltorM  of  l‘i»tf>nU, 

SI  IHJIlNtiTUK,  th  C. 


FREE: 


By  return  mail.  Full  n«>rrlption 
Moody’*  New  Tailor  System  of 
Dress  Cutting  SUKIUY  A  CO,  Clnrlnnutl,  o 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  1763. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  10,  1883. 


PRICE  FTVE  CENTS 
<2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


SKETCHES  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW.-From  Life.  Fig.  673 
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NOV  40 


Bttiriwlriol  Copies. 


FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
HORSE  SHOW  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  National  Horse 
Show  Association  of  America  opened  at  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden  in  this  city  on  Monday, 
October  32d,  and  closed  on  Friday,  October 
2fith.  The  “Garden”  is  a  large  one-story 
building,  covering  about  four  acres,  situated 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  population  of  the 
city ,  and  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  parts 
of  it.  It.  was  formerly  the  depot  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  Railroad,  is  owned  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt, 
and  is  a  favorite  place  for  public  exhibitions 
which  are  likely  to  attract  large  crowds.  In 
addition  to  the  permanent  galleries,  tiers  of 
temporary  seats  wore  erected  for  use  during 
the  show,  affording  a  total  seating  capacity 
of  about  15,000,  The  building  was  also  hand¬ 
somely  decorated,  and  lighted  at  night  by 
electricity.  The  cost  of  the  fixtures  alone  is 
reported  to  have  been  over  330,000,  The  total 
expenses,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  about  350,000, 
and  the  receipts  were  nearly  as  much.  The 
eutrauce  fee  was  one  dollar,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  ranged  from  10,000  to  25,000  a  day,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  children. 

The  entries  numbered  over  400,  comprising 
Thoroughbreds,  trotters,  roadsters,  horses  of 
all  work,  heavy  draft  horses  not  pure  Clydes¬ 
dales  or  Porcherons,  Pereherons,  saddle  horses, 
ponies,  hunters,  mules  and  donkey's.  In  each 
of  these  sections  there  were  numerous  classes 
for  the  best  and  second  best  in  which  prizes 
varying  from  320  to  3260  were  offered  by  the 
Association,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  preuii  urns  amounting  to  31 1, 000.  Special 
premiums  aggregating  over  $2,000  were  also 
given  by  prominent  lovers  of  horse  flesh. 

.Although  there  is  a  slight  deficit  to  be  made 
good  by  the  wealthy  managers,  still  the  show 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  brilliant  success, 
and  confident  prophecies  are  made  of  still 
greater  triumphs  in  future  exhibitions.  The 
whole  thing  in  its  management,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  premiums,  the  entrance  and  other 
charges,  the  attendance  aud  all  details  was 
quite  an  aristocratic  affair.  Every  evening 
the  boxes  were  occupied  by  society  leaders,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  w ho  lend  brilliancy  to 
the  theater  and  opera.  On  Monday  and  other 
fine  nights  elaborate  costumes  aud  full  dress 
suits  were  the  rule  with  ladies  and  their 
escorts,  The  attendance  was  much  larger  and 
the  scene  far  more  bright  aud  lively  by  night 
than  by  day. 

A  number  of  hurdles  and  artificial  hedges, 
etc*.,  placed,  when  needed,  on  the  track,  af¬ 
forded  excellent  opportunities  for  testing  the 
jumping  capabilities  of  hiuiters  and  other  sad¬ 
dle  horses.  These  were  used  every  afternoon 
aud  night,  and  the  excellent  riding  added 
greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene.  The 
highest  jump  made  during  the  exhibition  w  as 
on  Friday  afternoon,  when  E.  I).  Morgan’s 
Marksman  cleared  a  fence  six  feet  high,  beat¬ 
ing  Frederick  Gebhard’s  Leo,  which  cleared 
one  five  feet  eleven  inches.  Several  ladies 
exhibited  their  skill  on  horseback,  and  three 
English  professional  lady  riders  were  import¬ 
ed  for  the  express  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
excitement  of  the  show.  At  uight  the  scene 
forcibly  reminded  one  of  a  circus,  stripped  of 
its  tinsel  and  tumblers.  The  tan-bai*k  ellipse 
in  the  center  was  crowded  with  horses  being 
trotted,  jumped,  driven  in  harness  or  led  by 
grooms.  The  gayly-colored  festoons  of  bunt¬ 
ing,  the  banners  and  coats  pf  arms  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  the  bursts  of  brilliant  colored  lights 
and  the  “music  by  the  band,”  all  helped  to 
support  the  illusion  of  the  circus  days. 

In  the  class  for  Heavy  Draft  Horses,  sec¬ 
tion  G  aud  classes  48  to  57  were  appropriated 
to  Clydesdales,  but  of  this  breed  there  was 
not  a  single  representative,  w'hile  of  Perche- 
rons  there  were  18  entries,  10  of  which  were 
in  the  class  for  stallions  four  years  old  and 
over.  Here  Raspail,  dapple  gray,  eight  years 
old,  owned  by  Howard  G.  White,  of  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  won  the  first  premium,  3100,  the 
second  prize,  $50,  going  to  Bayard,  gray, 
eight  years  old,  belonging  to  Houghton  Farm. 

Of  other  heavy  draft  horses  there  were  only 
five  entries,  four  of  which  were  made  by  the 
same  person,  I.  H.  Dahlman,  who  also  made 
two  of  the  three  entries  in  the  section  for 
Horses  of  ail  Work.  Of  all  the  other  kinds  of 
horses  there  were  some  excellent  specimens, 
most  of  which  belonged  to  gentlemen  living 
or  doing  business  in  this  city.  Kentucky, 
however,  contributed  some  remarkably  fine 
animals,  among  which  Lady  de  Jar  nett,  the 
best  aud  handsomest  roadster,  attracted  a 
vast  amount  of  attention  and  bore  away  sev¬ 
eral  prizes.  During  the  last  two  years  she 
has  won  just  $5,000  in  px’izes,  yet  uftcr  the 
show  she  was  sold  for  $4,000,  although  the 
price  put  upon  her  during  the  exhibition  was 
$10,000.  Perhaps  no  class  of  exhibits  afford¬ 
ed  so  much  unmixed  delight  as  the  ponies,  of  „ : 
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which  there  were  50,  ranging  from  the  tiny 
Shetland  up  to  the  firmly-knit,  mustang-like, 
polo  ponies.  These  were  daily  led  or  driven 
by  their  owners  or  grooms,  or  exhibited  in 
village  carts  aud  other  light  vehicles  to  the 
unbounded  delight  of  the  children. 

Another  exhioition,  which  afforded  much 
pleasure,  was  the  li re-men’s  display.  The 
Association  offered  a  prize  of  $250,  in  books 
or  plate,  for  the  best  aud  beefc-traiued  fire- 
engine  horses.  Special  care  is  taken  to  select 
for  the  fire  department  strong,  active,  intelli¬ 
gent.  finely-developed  animals,  and  these  are 
put  through  a  long  course  of  training,  so  that 
on  the  first,  alarm  of  fire,  they'  step  quickly  to 
their  places,  are  hitched  up  rapidly,  and 
away  iu  a  moment.  Exhibitions  of  hitching 
were  given  throe  times  a  day  by  five  fire- 
engine  trains,  The  fastest  record  made  was 
1%  second,  counting  from  the  sounding  of  the 
alarm  to  the  time  when  the  driver  was  seated, 
the  horses  harnessed ,  and  ready  to  start  on  a 
journey'.  The  prize,  however,  was  awarded 
to  a  team  whose  !>est  record  in  hitching  was 
three  seconds,  as  in  other  points  they  were 
considered  superior  to  their  competitors. 

Among  the  general  public,  a  good  deal  of 
objection  was  made  to  an  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Anglo- mania  which  animates  certain 
circles  here  among  horse  owners  aud  breed¬ 
ers.  Fortunately',  the  effort  was  not  ouly  a 
failure,  but  it  created  so  much  dissatisfaction 
that  it  is  haerily  likely  to  be  repeated  in 
future.  The  American  lover  of  horse-flesh 
who  is  used  to  the  free,  open,  and  handsome 
gait  of  the  great  American  trotter,  cannot 
be  induced  by  a  few  imitators  of  English 
styles  to  favor  the  mincing,  high-stepping  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  English  gig  aud  carriage  horses 
favored  by  these  “  dudish”  nincompoops.  One 
or  two  awards  of  premiums  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  notions  caused  much  general 
discontent. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary.  Harper’s  Week¬ 
ly,  of  October  27,  gave,  in  a  supplement,  a 
likeness  of  s  >me  very'  light-bodied  Clydesdules, 
supposed  to  have  been  sketched  at  the  Show  ; 
but  as  thero  was  not  a  Clydesdale  there,  Hie 
artist  must  have  trusted  to  his  memory  aud 
imagination  rather  thau  to  his  eyes,  Our  own 
artist,  however,  gives  on  the  first  page  a  few 
of  the  sights  he  really  saw.  On  the  left  hand 
upper  comer  is  seen  Marksman  making  his 
famous  high  jump.  At  the  opposite  corner  is 
Lindentree,  an  Arabian  presented  to  General 
Grant  by  the  Sultan,  Under  the  Arabian  is  a 
contrast— a  PereberoJi  aud  a  Sheltie,  At  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  is  the  monarch  of  the 
ring — the  Pereheron  Raspail  Opposite  him 
is  a  specimen  of  the  glory  of  American  equines 
— the  trotter.  The  “  country  cousins,”  over 
the  trotter  are  readily  recognizable.  In  the 
center  is  a  specimen  of  the  saddle  horses,  in 
which  the  Show  was  especially'  strong. 


THE  EARLIEST  TROTTING. 


Under  the  head  of  Trotting  at  Agricultural 
Fairs,  at  page  517,  the  Rural  says  that  “  The 
first  public  trotting  of  which  there  is  any  ac¬ 
count  iu  the  United  States  was  iu  1818,  when 
the  gelding  Boston  Bine  was  matched  to  trot 
a  mile  in  three  minutes.”  But  Prof.  Brewer, 
of  Yale  College,  in  his  elaborate  essay,  “The 
American  Trotting  Horse, ’’cites  the  follow  ing 
from  the  Connecticut  Journal,  New  Haveu, 
June  111,  1800: 

“  Fast  Trotting. — Yesterday  afternoon 
the  Harlem  Race  Course  (in  New-  York.  I 
presume),  of  one  mile  distance,  was  trotted 
around  in  two  minutes  aud  50  seconds  by  a 
horse  called  Yankee,  from  New  Haven — a  rate/ 
of  speed,  it  is  believed,  never  before  excelled 
in  the  country.” 

This  is  12  years  earlier  than  the  date  (1818 
given  by  Frank  Forrester  as  “  the  beginning  of 
the  trotting  for  money;”  and  this  is  what  1  pre¬ 
sume  the  Rural  meant  in  ealliug  it  "  the  first 
public  trotting.”  Still,  may  we  not  consider 
that  on  the  Harlem  race  course  quite  as 
“public,”  as  well  as  another  which  Prof. 
Brewer  cites  of  “a  chestnut  horse  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  m  August,  1810,  trotting  one  mile  in  two 
minutes  48)£  seconds  for  $000.”  Here  surely 
was  money  bet  in  the  race,  inaugre  Frank 
Forrester  to  the  contrary. 

Prof.  Brewer  further  says:  “Trotting  as  a 
sjiort  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun  be¬ 
tween  18.80  and  1850?”  He  speaks  also  of  27 
horses  advertised  in  the  Connecticut  Journal 
as  trotters  in  the  years  from  1788  to  1701.  I 
suppose  this  refers  merely  to  the  gait  of  these 
horses,  aud  not  that  they'  were  public  trotters. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  HORSES. 


MARY  WAGER-FISKER. 


The  “Educated  Pig”  and  the  “Educated 
Fleas”  have  given  way]to  “  Educated  Horses,” 
that  in  their  really  remarkable  performances 
confirm  the  stray  stories  that  are  occasionally 


in  print  concerning  the  intelligence  of  the 
equine  beast.  I  remember  that  a  friend  of 
mine  who  was  employed  in  a  Virginia  house¬ 
hold  as  teacher,  once  wrote  me  very  par¬ 
ticularly  about  a  horse  belonging  to  the 
family,  that  was  iu  the  habit  of  picking  its 
master  out  of  the  mud  when  lie  fell  off  its 
back  in  a  drunken  state — a  condition  which 
often  characterized  him.  The  intelligent 
animal  would  take  the  clothing  of  the  drunk¬ 
en  beast  iu  its  teeth ,  and  in  lifting  him  up 
would  endeavor  to  make  him  remount,  and 
would  sometimes  succeed.  “  Professor  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s”  uineteen  educated  horses  sug¬ 
gest  in  their  performances  the  possibility  of 
mental  evolution  in  the  horse,  and  prove 
beyond  all  question  the  reasoning  powers  of 
animals,  although  that  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  again  aud  again  not  only  in  horses, 
but  iu  other  animals.  Why'  certain  persons 
should  dispute  with  even  anger  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  reasoning  powers  by'  animals,  I  could 
never  well  understand,  unless  they  feared  the 
admission  would  imply’  a  too  close  alliance 
betweent.be  races,  orute  and  human.  Neither 
have  1  ever  been  able  to  see  any  objection  to 
applying  the  doctrine  of  immortality  to  such 
worthy,  noble  and  devoted  animals  as  every 
person  has  at  some  time  known  and  loved. 
For  my  part,  I  would  make  the  gate  of 
Heaven  wide  enough  to  take  in  the  fine,  deli¬ 
cate,  high  spirit  of  my  pouy,  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate.  devoted,  social,  watchful  soul  of  the 
dear  old  doggy,  whose  earthly  life  is  nearing 
its  close.  They  both  deserve  the  best  1  could 
wish  for  them  for  their  yeare  of  faithful  ser¬ 
vice,  for  ouly  lodging  aud  “  board”  iu  return. 

The  Bartholomew  horses,  while  they  do 
many  very  surprising  things,  obeying  the 
“  Professor”  at  word  of  command,  like  so 
many'  children,  teach  the  great  lesson  of  the 
power  of  kindness.  They  are  treated  with 
uniform  gentleness,  and  iu  their  relations 
with  each  other,  the  horses  evince  no  disposi¬ 
tion  whatever  to  bite  or  kick,  or  to  behave 
in  any  but  the  most  “gentlemanly”  manner. 
They  have  never  been  shod  or  harnessed, 
and  their  master  avers  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  kick.  They  are  of  all  colors  and 
sizes,  and  have  been  selected  solely  because  of 
their  intelligence,  and  he  claims  for  them 
that  they  will  do  everything  but  talk!  One 
brings  him  a  chair,  another  takes  his  hat,  an¬ 
other  brings  his  letters  to  him,  or  goes  to  his 
desk  and,  lifting  the  lid,  will  bring  whatever 
may  be  there.  The  horses  dance,  walk,  pace, 
march,  trot,  run,  kneel,  lie  down,  get  up, 
play  leap-frog,  see-saw,  distinguish  colors, per¬ 
form  different  figures  on  the  floor  as  directed, 
know  left  from  right  aud  right  from  left, 
bow  their  thauks,  know  their  names  aud  their 
number,  their  proper  places,  aud  sometimes 
when  one  horse  is  slow  in  doing  as  he  is  bid, 
his  neighbor  nudges  him  to  the  proper  per 
formauce  of  it.  Indeed,  the  by-play  of  the 
horses  on  the  stage— they  performed  on  the 
stage  of  a  theater  such  as  human  actors  ap¬ 
pear  upon — is  quite  as  interesting  as  anything 
on  the  programme.  In  one  scene  the  horses 
all  stood  in  a  row  with  head  and  necx  in  a 
certain  position,  forming  a  beautiful  tableau, 
and  as  the  master  scanned  the  fine,  his  eye 
passing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  were 
certain  horses  that  would  take  their  heads 
out  of  position  the  moment  his  eye  was  off 
them,  and  quickly  resume  it  when  the  funster’s 
eye  again  wandered  iu  their  direction,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  school  children  demean  themselves 
properly  when  the  teacher  is  “  looking.” 
After  the  performance  was  over,  the  audience 
had  the  privilege  of  goiug  iijsjij  the  stage;  and 
seeing  the  horses  near  at  hand,  patting  their 
noses  if  they  liked,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
upon  what  a  small  stage  the  animals  had  ap¬ 
peared,  with  what  deftness  they  had  kept  out 
of  each  other’s  way,  having  made  the  most 
of  their  room.  One  of  the  horses  named 
“Pope”  does  a  very  neat  thing,  in  turning 
completely  around  on  the  “teeter”  plank 
which  is  but  twenty  inches  wide,  and  another, 
“Beauty,”  will  stand  with  all  her  four  feet 
on  a  block  but  twelves  inches  square. 

The  moral  of  such  an  exhibition  may  mean 
various  things,  but  it  certainly  does  mean 
that  horses  are  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
machines  of  labor;  they  think,  and  feel,  and 
love — to  what  extent  we  cannot  know,  not. 
beiug  horses  ourselves — and  are  susceptible  of 
a  certain  amount  of  education— aud  bow 
much  of  that  we  do  not  know.  But  I  could 
not  help  thinking  as  I  watched  the  strong 
and  graceful  creatures,  that  it  was  quire  as 
profitable  to  educate  horses  as  to  educate 
idiots  If  horses  had  bauds,  they  certainly 
could  be  taught  to  use  them  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  If  the  boys  who  teach  the  cat  and  dog 
to  do  certain  things  creditably,  would  apply 
their  training  power  to  the  barn-yard  animals, 
they  might  find  a  new  field  of  interest  and  of 
pleasure. 

Of  course  Professor  Bartholomew  begins  to 
train  each  horse  at  an  early  age,  and  exercises 
toward  it  the  same  patience  that  a  parent 
does  in  training  a  child.  As  the  horses  jour¬ 


ney  about  the  country,  they  are  stabled  like 
other  horses,  and  when  they  are  taken  from 
their  stalls,  they  march  through  the  streets 
five  or  six  abreast,  and  walk  up  the  stairs  of 
the  hall  or  theatre  where  they  are  to  appear, 
with  the  facility  and  readiness  of  human 
beiugs.  In  our  daily  association  with  animals 
we  forget  or  ignore  the  fact,  if  cognizant  of 
it,  that  they  can  lie  taught  many  things  be¬ 
yond  the  “  gee,  haw,  whoa,  and  buck,”  that 
comprise  a  large  part  of  our  remarks  to  them. 
The  horse  destined  for  a  saddle-horse,  can  be 
trained  to  kneel  for  its  rider  to  mount,  and  1 
have  somewhere  read  of  a  cow  that  was 
"  educated”  to  let  down  the  bars  at  the  proper 
horn-,  and  come  directly  to  the  milking  stall. 
The  feats  of  dogs  are  numberless,  but  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  a  dog’s  reasoning  in¬ 
telligence  was  displayed  by  a  dog  of  whom 
my  father  related  this  anecdote:  A  man 
pushed  the  dog  into  a  stream  of  water,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  cross  ou  a  board,  the 
dog  leaped  quickly  to  the  other  side,  and, 
seizing  the  board  in  his  teeth,  drew  it  from 
him  across  the  water  in  revenge. 


<ll)c  IHimjrtri). 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  GRAPES. 


C.  M.  HOVEY. 


I  suppose  New  York  is  as  ubnudantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  tine  grapes  as  our  own  city;  for  the 
best  of  them  come  from  Western  New  York. 
They  lie  in  huge  heaps  in  every  fruiterer’s  win¬ 
dow;  piles  of  baskets  clog  up  the  doorways  of 
the  wholesale  dealers,  and  wagon  loads  stand 
at  the  street  cornet’s,  lighted  up  at  night  with 
blazing  torches,  while  the  peddlers  cry,  “  Ripe 
Concords,  five  cents  a  pound  !”  They  are  not 
quite  as  plentiful  as  were  peaches  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  next  to  that  fruit  they  are  the  staple 
article  of  the  trade. 

How  is  this  I  Oidy  half  a  century  ago  we 
had  but  the  Isabella  aud  Catawba  Grapes,  the 
former  of  which  never  ripened  only  in  the 
most  favorable  localities  in  the  most  favorable 
seasons,  and  the  latter,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  any 
position  in  Massachusetts.  The  only  eatable 
grapes  were  Black  Hamburgs  and  Malagas. 
Besides  the  very  scanty  supply  of  them  at 
75  cents  to  81  per  pound,  the  market  furnished 
only  wild  grapes.  Such  was  our  stock  of  this 
fruit  at  that  time;  and  so  it  continued  up  to 
1844  or  ’45,  w  hen  1  had  the  gratification  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  Diana,  presenting  to  the  late  A. 
J.  Downing  the  only  vine  I  had  except  two  or 
three  reserved  for  my  own  planting,  and  from 
which  the  whole  stock  of  Western  New  York 
originated  But  the  Diana,  good  as  it  was, 
ouly  proved  to  be  an  amateur’s  grape,  and 
until  very  recently  was  never  to  be  found  in 
the  market. 

So  grape  culture  made  but  little  progress  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  when  the  Delaware  arrested 
some  attention  and  caused  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mr.  Longworth  and  Mr.  Downing  in¬ 
sisting  that  it  was  a  foreign  grape,  probably 
the  Red  Tnimiuor  or  Riesling  of  Germany. 
We  have  seen  what  their  opinions  were  worth. 
Even  in  1854  wild  grapes  continued  to  be  the 
main  stock  in  our  markets. 

How  is  it  to-day  i  Splendid  large,  showy 
and  boautiful  Concord  Grapes  sell  at  five  cents 
for  a  single  pound,  $1  for  25  pouuds,  and  $40 
a  ton.  Whut  a  boon  to  the  whole  country  1 
What  a  luxury  to  the  poor  !  What  a  saving 
of  life!  The  poor  city  child,  who  longs  for  the 
fruits  of  the  season,  and  who  has  hitherto 
been  fed  on  green  apples,  hard  pears,  sour 
plums,  punky  muskmolons  and  immature 
peaches,  swelling  the  mortality  list  of  all 
cities,  need  no  longer  fear  any  ill  results,  but 
may  indulge,  even  to  excess,  iu  grapes,  which 
are  well  known  to  be  a  cure,  rather  thau  a 
cause,  of  the  compluiuts  which  prove  so  fataj 
in  Bummer  and  Autumn. 

It  is  just,  thirty  years  (the  fid  duy  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1853),  since  Mr.  Bull  first  exhibited  his 
grape  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society',  all  fully  ripe.  At  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Bull  I  visited  his  grounds  at  that  date  and  saw 
his  vine  full  of  beautiful  fruit.  1  was  perfect¬ 
ly  astounded!  1  could  hardly  believe  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  jump  from  the  Isabella,  which  never 
fully  ripened  in  the  most  favorable  season, 
except  ou  a  wall,  house,  or  fence,  to  a  perfect¬ 
ly  ripe  grape  growing  ou  an  exposed  trellis,  ou 
September  8.  This  alone  would  be  a  great 
thing;  but  when  such  a  grape  was  about  us 
large  and  handsome  in  bunch  and  berry  as  the 
Hamburg,  and  nearly,  or  quite,  as  good  in 
quality  ,  it  was  u  stride  1  thought,  impossible. 

Much,  however,  was  the  fact.  1  saw  the 
vine.  1  ate  the  grapes.  1  was  sure  of  the  day 
and  the  month  as  well  us  the  year;  though  I 
got  out  the  almanac  to  make  it  positive.  My 
object  wus,  at  Mr.  Bull’s  request,  to  introduce 
the  grajie  to  the  public,  aud  to  describe  it  as  I 
then  saw  it  aud  tasted  it.  I  immediately  ad¬ 
vised  Mr.  Bull  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of 
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one  of  the  fair-sized  clusters,  and  also  of  one 
of  the  largest,  and  to  give  me  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  it*  origin. 

In  the  Spring  of  1851  the  Concord  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  with 
a  copy  of  the  lithograph  of  the  smaller  cluster 
of  grapes.  I  looked  for  a  favorable  notice  of 
such  a  remarkable  grape,  and  was  never  more 
disappointed  to  find  a  universal  depreciation 
of  it.  There  was  only  one  cultivator,  the  late 
Hon.  Joseph  Break,  who  was  even  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  its  praise  than  myself,  who  spoke 
of  it  (I  quote  his  own  language)  as  follows  : 
“On  two  vines  Mr.  Bull  has  more  than  sixty 
large  bunches  each,  some  of  them  measuring 
1%  inches  long  by  inches  at  the  shoul¬ 
der.  You  could  not  get.  them  upon  a  page  of 
the  Horticulturist  at  the  present  t  ime.  I  have 
no  bunches  ou  my  Black  Hamburg  in  the  cold 
house  so  large  and  handsome  as  I  saw  on  the 
Concord  vine.  I  consider  the  Concord  one  bold 
stride  towards  a  grand  triumph  in  the  im¬ 
provement  that  will  be  made  in  our  native 
grapes,’  ” 

What  was  the  result  ?  Every  cultivator 
around  Boston  denounced  it.  Mr.  Barry,  who 
then  edited  the  Horticulturist,  thus  spoke  of  it: 
“This  famous  grape  is  one  of  the  leading  topics 
of  the  times  in  the  horticultural  world.  We 
liud  various  opinions  in  regard  to  it  even 
amoug  Boston  gentlemen  who  have  seen  it 
from  its  first  appearance.  We  have,  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  received  several  letters  on 
the  subject.  One  says,  ‘  Those  who  purchase 
the  Concord  Crape,  with  the  expectation  that 
it  will  equal  in  size  the  cut  that  appeal* in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture,  or  in  meat,  the 
terms  used  in  the  advertisement,  will  be  great¬ 
ly  disappointed.  The  grape  either  in  bunch  or 
berry  is  not  by  mu-- third  as  large  as  pictured: 
nor  is  t  he  grape  generally  commended  here.' 
Another  says,  *  Tne  best  judges  have  never 
considered  it  more  than  a  grape  for  pre¬ 
serves, 

Pretty  good,  wasn’t  it  i  The  people  have 
shown  that  they  like  jellies,  even  when  done 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  cluster  of  grapes.  This 
was  written  in  1854,  The  bunch  figured,  which 
was  so  big  that  nobody  would  ever  see  a  real 
bunch  so  large  by  one-third ,  weighed  just  one 
pound.  Almost  every  year  since  that  date 
clusters  have  been  exhibited  weighing  from  20 
to  21  ounces  each,  and  thlsyear  a  grape  grown 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  has  produced  bunches 
weighing  2'*  pounds  each,  and  only  last  Sat¬ 
urday  (October  ti),  a  silver  medal  was  award¬ 
ed  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  finest  lob  of  Concords  ever  seen.  Most 
of  those  Boston  gentlemen  have  passed  away, 
but  l  trust  that  those  wTho  are  still  alive  are 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  opinions  they  gratuit¬ 
ously  offered  to  Mr.  Barry,  which  he  fully  in¬ 
dorsed. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  I  quote  Mr.  Barry’s 
remarks.  After  alluding  to  the  grape,  he  said, 
“This  is  Mr.  liovey's  aim  clearly  enough,  and 
he  should  be  ashamed  of  it — ashamed  to  ar¬ 
raign  any  man  who  will  not  indorse  his  exag¬ 
gerated  description  of  this  fruit,  as  a  jealous 
enemy  to  it  and  to  its  oncinator.  If  he  was 
not  as  blind  as  a  bat  (made  so  by  selfishness), 
he  would  see  that  such  a  course  must  lower 
hi  ii  iu  the  estimation  of  candid,  intelligent 
men 

This  is  gentlemanly  language,  and  I  hope  at 
this  dav.  iu  the  light  of  the  “  exaggerated  de¬ 
scription"  he  talked  about  of  a  grape  which 
the  million  has  pronounced  uuequaled,  he  re¬ 
grets  he  ever  penned  it. 

The  Country  Gentleman  spoke  well  of  it, 
aud  the  Americau  Agriculturist  also;  but  Bos¬ 
ton  derided  it.  Even  a  motion  made  at  the 
Pomologicnl  Convention  held  in  Boston  iu 
1854,  to  discuss  it,  was  voted  dow  n.  Jt  was 
passed  over. 

I  have  eaten  of  all  the  best  foreign  grapes, 
raised  both  here  aud  iu  England,  where,  it  will 
not  he  denied,  they  do  know  how  to  produce 
fine  grapes.  It  was  at  Chatsworth  that  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  cut  me  a  hunch  of  the  best 
Cannon  Hall,  as  he  passed  through  the  Muscat 
House;  aud  it  was  at  Dalkeith  that  Mr.  Mack¬ 
intosh  hunded  me  the  best  bunch  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  not  a  green  Muscat,  but  one  with 
that  golden  tinge  which  no  other  grape  pos¬ 
sesses.  I  have  strolled  through  the  vineyards 
around  Pans  and  plucked  the  grapes  from  the 
endless  fields,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  aud  I  have  with  natural  prejudice  reject¬ 
ed  the  American  grapes  as  plebeian  and  in¬ 
ferior  products,  produced  without  the  expense 
of  grape  houses,  aud  the  apparatus  aud  fuel  to 
raise  them.  There  w  as  some  show  of  reason 
iu  this  with  sour  Isabilas  and  Fox  Grapes, 
But  now  1  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  really  ripe, 
jet-black  Concords,  smothered  iu  that  azure 
bloom  that  no  foreign  grape  can  claim,  with  a 
relish  that  no  grape  hut  the  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  would  give.  I  think  there  is  seal  cely  a 
foreign  grape  equal  iu  delicacy  and  rieliness 
to  the  Brighton,  but  it  lacks  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  Concord,  aud  as  half  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  is  iu  the  looks,  the  Concord,  with  its 
huge  bunches,  and  great,  perfectly  globular 
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Bagging  Grapes.— Moore’s  Early. 
— Acting  under  the  Rural’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  bagged  <500  bunches,  embracing 
30  varieties  of  grapes.  The  difference 
was  so  marked  in  comparison  with  the 
ex  post'd  bunches  that  I  hope  to  bag 
1,000  bunches  next  year,  for  iD  spite  of 
severe  frosts  the  quality  of  the  grapes 
holds  good  at  this  date  within  the  bags 
upon  the  vines,  aud  the  grapes  would 
have  been  lost  or  ruined  without  their 
paper  covering.  Moore’s  Early  has 
fruited  three  years  with  me  aud  my 
experience  with  it  permits  me  to  con- 
linn  the  claims  for  excellent  quality 
made  by  its  originators.  It  ripened  its 
larger  fruit  fully  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Concord,  growing  near  it. 

Rosselle,  N.  J.  G.  w.  r. 


Some  Grapes. — The  Champion  Grape 
was  ripe  September  21.  With  age  the 
vine  improves  in  production,  and  the 
fruit  in  quality.  Worden  colored  fine¬ 
ly,  hearing  large  hunches.  Concord 
was  late  ;  didn’t  ripen  this  season.  Rog¬ 
ers's  No.  4.  15  and  Salem  mildewed 
badly;  the  vinos  were  defoliated  by 
the  middle  of  September.  They  were, 
however,  loaded  with  large  clusters  of 
fruit,  which  shriveled  and  dried  on  the 
vines  in  an  unripe  condition.  Five-year-old 
vim*  of  the  Brighton  were  thrifty,  but  showed 
nofruit.  Young  vines  of  the  Prentiss,  Moore's 
Early,  Lady  and  White  Ann  Arbor  showed 
vigorous  growth.  c.  P. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


Grape  Notes  from  Canada. 


Champion  was  ripe  on  loth  of  Seutei 
Moore's  Early  ilo.  15th  do. 

Delaware,  rlpeuiun  loth  do. 

Adlromlae  ripe  15th  do 
Brlghtou,  rlpeulnK  loth  do. 

Oottaite  uo.  10th  do. 

Perkins  do.  10th  do. 

Concord  do.  t.Sth  do. 

Agawam. stem  ripening,  hut  berries  still 
green. 

The  leaves  of  all  varieties  were  scorched  by 
the  frosts  of  0th  and  10th  of  September;  and 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  of  the  latest  ripening 
varieties  was  spoiled.  R.  Lanigan. 

County  of  Argentoull,  Province  of  Quebec. 

[Such  reports  are  valuable. — Eds.] 


THE  KIEFFER  AND  CHINESE  PEARS. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  is  giving  its  readers  a  fair  aud  true 
account  of  the  Kieffer  Pear.  The  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  and  still  is  beiug  puffed  up 


Cottage  Grape.— From  Nature.— Fig.  074. 


year,  and  we  use  them  for  preserves  and  can¬ 
ning,  for  which  purpose  they  are  excellent. 
Of  this  variety  I  have  also  distributed  grafts, 
aud  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  by  at  least  one 
nurseryman  as  “Garber's  Hybrid.”  I  have 
seven  of  these  hybrid  Chinese  Pears  ;  not  one 
of  them  is  eatable  iu  a  raw  state,  unless  it  is 
the  one  called  the  “Japau  Pear'1  in  York 
State,  a  specimen  of  which  was  sent  me  a  year 
ago  by  C.  Downing.  This  variety  is  really  a 
fair  ami  good  pear.  I  also  have  this  variety 
growing,  hut  it  has  not  yet  fruited,  1  do  not 
kuow  the  origin  of  this  so-called  Japan  Pear, 
but  my  belief  is  that  it  is  a  cross  of  what 
Mr.  Prince  called  the  “  Pei-li or  Chinese 
Snow  Pear. 

All  these  varieties  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  and  thick  leaves  and  their  persistence  in 
remaining  on  the  trees  till  hard  frosts  take 
them  off,  except  the  La  Coute,  which  drops 
its  leaves  early.  All  are  valuable  for  pre¬ 
serves  and  cauniug,  hut  they  must  he  used 
while  yet  quite  hard,  for  if  quite  ripe  a  little 
boiling  w  ill  turn  them  into  mush.  They  will 
also  be  very  useful  in  boiling  apple-butter,  if 
us*h1  instead  of  apples  in  boiling  down  the 
cider,  as  they  are  very  sweet. 

If  I  were  a  young  man.  as  1  am  uo  longer, 
I  would  try  the  experiment  of  again  crossing 
these  hybrid  pears  with  pollen  of  some  of  our 
best  pears,  as  l  believe  a  race  of  pears  could 


as  being  the  best  of  all  pears  is  really  too  bad. 
Nurserymen  who  have  the  trees  for  sale,  and 
those  who  have  the  fruit  for  sale,  tell  us  it  is 
the  most  profitable  kind  to  grow  ;  that  it  sells 
for  a  higher  price  than  any  other,  etc.  1  have 
had  the  “  Bba-li,“  or  Chinese  Band  Pear,  for 
about  fifty  years,  off  and  on,  having  received 
my  first  tree  from  Wrn.  R.  Prince,  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  Long  Island,  in  the  Spring  of  1832.  That 
tree  soon  came  into  hearing,  and  as  it  grew 
larger  it  produced  immense  crops  every  year. 
But  one  extra-cold  Winter  it  was  frozen  dead. 
Fortunately  I  had  given  grafts  to  many  of  my 
friends,  some  of  whom  resided  ou  higher 
ground  and  others  close  to  the  river,  aud  their 
trees  were  uot  injured,  so  I  got  grafts  again. 
I  at  one  time  raised  a  lot  of  seedlings,  and  1 
was  surprised  to  see  these  seedlings  grow  up 
to  a  hight  of  four  and  five  feet  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  Now,  thinks  I,  these  will  make  splendid 
stocks  on  which  to  work  other  varieties.  I 
grafted  a  number  of  them,  and  the  grafts 
took  well,  and  for  a  year  or  two  made  a  good 
growth,  but  ceased  to  grow  and  barely  put 
out  leaves  afterwards,  never  coming  to  bear 
good  fruit. 

Borne  of  those  seedlings  I  left  to  show'  fruit. 
Most  ot  them  bore  small,  hard,  green  fruit  of 
no  value  ;  but  one  tree  gave  me  a  very  large 
and  fine-looking  pear,  very  similar  to  the 
Kieffer.  This  tree  bears  heavy  crops  every 


berries,  its  tender  and  luscious  flesh,  its  aroma 
and  juiciness,  just  fills  the  mouth,  gratifies 
the  taste,  and  in  its  piquancy  supplies  a  satis¬ 
fying  want,  surpassed  only  by  the  incompara¬ 
ble  Muscat. 

Mr.  Bull  is  now1  in  his  old  age,  and  has  not 
reaped  that  reward  which  should  have  been 
given  to  one  who  has  produced  such  an  invalu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  fruits  His  was  before 
the  time  of  syndicates.  ITis  was  the  turbulent 
stream,  not  the  overwhelming  “Niagara,” 
The  Concord  is  the  grape.  It*  culture  extends 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  this  great  country. 
Everybody  can  raise  it.  Neither  heat  nor  cold 
affects  it;  no  mildewto  blight;  uo  frost  to  kill 
it.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  growers 
who  have  reaped  their  thousands  in  its  cul¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  the  millions  who  have  feasted 
on  it,  should  unite  in  a  solid  testimonial  to 
soothe  the  declining  years  of  the  veteran 
grape  grower,  whose  vine  is  the  parent,  near 
or  remote,  of  all  the  really  valuable  varieties 
yet  produced,  aud  particularly  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  equall,\#delicious  Pocklington. 


THE  COTTAGE  GRAPE. 


This  originated  from  seed  of  the  Concord 
by  the  originator  of  the  Concord,  Mr.  Bull. 
Our  vine  was  sent  to  us  four  years  ago  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Fredouia,  N.  Y.  It  fruited 
last  year  for  the  first.  We  picked  our 
first  ripe  bunches  this  year.  September 
2d,  when  Concords  were  just  turning. 

The  average  hunch  is  shown  by  the  en¬ 
graving  drawn  from  nature.  The  ber- 
ies  are  as  large  as  Concord,  while  the 
quality  is  better.  The}  have  less  pulp, 
while  the  flesh  between  the  pulp  and 
the  skin  which  we  have  called  “  fat,” 
is  greater.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  Cottage  bunch  is  not 
so  large  as  the  Concord.  But  as  the 
berries  hang  to  the  stem  well,  aud  as 
they  did  not  ret  the  past  season,  while 
the  Concords  rotted  badly,  the  aver¬ 
age  bunch  ripened  more  grapes  than 
the  Concord.  The  vine  is  vigorous, 
hardy  and  healthy. 


be  thus  produced  superior  to  any  we  now 
have,  especially  if  the  healthy  and  thrifty  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  profuse  bearing  qualities 
of  the  present  hybrids  can  be  retained.  But  1 
must  urge  younger  fruit  growers  or  horticul¬ 
turists  to  test  this  matter. 

Though  I  have  lost  many  pear  trees  from 
blight,  growing  in  close  proximity  to  some  of 
these  Chinese  strangers,  yet  I  never  had  a 
single  tree  of  the  Chinese  or  hybrids  that 
showed  the  least  symptom  of  blight  on  tree, 
limbs,  or  leaves. 

They  say  this  Kieffer  Pear  sells  for  a  higher 
price  iu  market  than  any  other,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  its  novelty 
and  the  great  puffing  it  gets  ;  but  I  judge  any 
person  who  tries  to  take  one  bite  will  never 
afterwards  want  to  take  another. 

Lancaster  Co  ,  Pa.  J.  b.  garber. 


VARIABLENEBS  IN  THE  FRUITS. 


So  remarkable  have  been  the  changes  in 
temperature  during  the  post  season,  and  so 
greatly  has  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  differ©  i  from  that  of  other  seasons, 
that  it  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  among 
farmers,  and  especially  among  fruit-growers, 
as  the  different  fruits  reached  their  period  of 
ripening.  The  experience  of  the  Summer  of 
1883,  along  the  Hudson,  tends  to  controvert 
the  theory  that  soil  and  situation  are  main 
facto i*  in  the  production  of  perfect  fruit. 
Horticulturists  have  been  giving  too  much 
credit  to  these,  and  not  enough  to  atmospheric 
causes. 

Pears  have  been  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  this  year,  and  yet  picked  speci¬ 
mens  (supposed  to  be  the  best)  have  not  reached 
the  degree  of  excellence  ascribed  to  them,  and 
really  attained  iu  former  years.  So  great  has 
been  the  change  in  regard  to  quality  in  some 
heretofore  leading  varieties,  that  further 
planting  of  them  will  be  unfitted  such  are  the 
doubts  as  to  future  success  in  that  line.  It 
may  be  that  another  year  will  find  our  pear- 
planters  in  a  different  mood;  but  the  outlook 
for  any  further  planting  is  not  very  bright  at 
present. 

Of  peaches,  the  failure  of  all  the  early  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  can  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  but  one  cause,  and  that  climatic. 
This  is  not  the  home  of  the  peach,  the  tree  it¬ 
self  being  too  tender  for  the  ordinary  cold  of 
the  latitude.  The  wood  freezes  to  death,  and 
I  venture  to  avow  the  theory  that  this,  more 
than  all  other  unfavorable  combinations,  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  called  the  yellows.  All 
the  first  neighborhood  peaches  brought  into 
the  Newburgh  markets  show’ed  the  unmistaka¬ 
ble  signs  of  yellows.  The  trees  bravely  essayed 
to  obey  the  order  of  nature  as  far  as  possible 
in  producing  seed,  but  the  covering  of  pulp, 
usually  rich  aud  luscious,  was  flavorless,  thiu 
and  worthless.  Next  year  the  trees  will  be 
dead.  The  circulatory  system  was  deranged 
by  last  Winter's  freezing,  ferment  was  pro¬ 
gressing  through  all  the  Bummer’s  heat,  and 
bacteria  choked  every  pore  and  tissue  of  the 
tree 

The  later  varieties  which  have  done  bet¬ 
ter,  vary  greatly  in  quality  aud  are  sel¬ 
dom  true  to  name.  But  what  shall  we  do  { 
Continue  the  planting.  “Wring  out  the  old 
and  put  in  the  new,”  That’s  the  best  that  can 
be  done.  One  favorable  year  repays  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  several,  and  the  ground  mav  mean¬ 
time  be  employed  for  other  purposes.  Let  the 
planting  go  on.  a.  a.  bensel. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


PLANTING  FOR  PROFIT. 


A  vast  amount  of  waste  is  incurred  by  not 
kuowiug  what  fruit  trees  to  plant.  I  know  of 
a  good  many  orchards  unprofi table  because 
the  varieties  of  apples  are  mostly  of  early  aud 
perishable  sort?.  A  dozen  apples  pay  and  a 
good  many  dozens  do  not.  With  uie  the  profit 
comes  from  those  that  bear  the  most  persist¬ 
ently  on  “off”  or  bad  years;  and  these  are 
Bp}*,  Kirklands.  Russets,  and,  in  the  main 
the  late  keepers.  The  Pound  Sweet  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  other  direction,  for  it  is  ou  trees 
in  opeu  grounds  so  sure  to  give  me  a  crop 
when  most  other  apples  fail,  that  I  count  it  one 
of  the  most  profitable  varieties.  This  year, 
as  of teu  jofore,  the  Belmont  or  Waxen  is  ou 
hand  with  a  full  crop.  The  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch  is  another  on  the  reliable  list.  I  am 
inclined  also  to  count  in  the  White  Pippin,  a 
truly  noble  apple. 

Of  course,  w-e  plant  our  orchards  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  home  consumption  and  having 
consecutive  apples  for  table  and  culinary 
purposes.  But.  even  then  there  are  few  oi- 
c hards  that  do  not  contain  a  good  rnauy  trees 
that  are  an  essential  waste.  The  requisites  of 
a  paying  apple  include  regularity  iu  hearing; 
early  and  large  crops;  toughness  of  the  wrood; 
rapidity  of  grow  th .  and  good  color  aud  size 
of  fruit.  There  are,  however,  varieties,  like 
the  Jonathans,  of  slow  growth  that  pay  enor¬ 
mously  when  well  established.  If  1  may  veu- 
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tare  oa  a  list  of  paying  apples  it  would  only 
be  for  this  section.  For  Summer,  I  would 
mention  Red  Astrachau  and  Williams’s  Favor¬ 
ite;  for  Autumu,  Gravenstein,  Maideu’s 
Blush,  Porter,  Sherwood’s  Favorite;  and  later, 
or  for  early  Winter,  the  Fameuse.  For 
Winter,  I  should  select  Baldwin,  Hubbards- 
ton,  Jonathan,  King,  Spy,  Greening,  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  White  Pippin, 
and  Kirtland.  Twenty-five  varieties  will 
certainly  cover  all  desirable  sorts  for  any 
oeality  and  13  would  probably  Constitute  a 
better  list. 

With  pears  I  should  be  still  more  conserva¬ 
tive  in  planting.  Beginning  with  Dearborn, 
Bartlett,  Clapp  and  Tyson  for  Summer,  1 
would  confine  myself  mainly  to  Sheldon, 
d’ Anjou,  Clairgeau,  Onondaga,  Duchesse  tor 
Autumn,  with  a  few  Seekels,  Howells,  and 
possibly  two  or  three  more.  For  Winter, 
Lawrence  and  Josephine  des  Malines  will  pay 
and  are  fine.  The  three  best  paying  pears,  all 
in  all,  are  Sheldon,  d’Anjou  and  Clairgeau; 
and  these  are  as  grand  as  they  are  profitable. 
The  Sheldon  is  first  in  quality,  Clairgeau  first 
in  beauty,  d' Anjou  first  in  all  else,  and  second 
only  in  the  above  points.  E.  P.  Powell. 


Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OSAGE-ORANGE. 


The  Osage-Orange  (Maclura  aurantiaca), 
sometimes  called  Bow-wood,  is  found  native 
in  the  Southwestern  States,  in  Texas,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Sometimes  it 
grows  to  the  hight  of  from  50  to  00  feet,  and 
to  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet,  although  it 
usually  forms  a  low  bushed  tree,  which  in  the 
Western  States,  is  mostly  used  for  hedges.  The 
branches  are  armed  with  sharp,  slender  spines; 
the  leaves  are  lance-ovate  inform,  entire,  and 
with  the  upper  surfaces  very  glossy.  The  tree 
flowers  in  the  Spring,  the  stamiuate  flowers 
being  produced  on  one  tree,  the  pistillate  on 
another. 

In  its  native  region  the  tree  grows  best  on 
alluvial  soil,  but  we  have  it  growing  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  many  situations— in  dry, 
Bandy  soil,  in  poor  soil,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake— and  it  seems  to  thrive  well  every  where. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  especially  valuable  as 
a  hedge  plant,  and  is  esteemed  as  such  in  the 
more  open  portions  of  the  country.  By  cutting 
back  from  year  to  year  it  eau  be  made  as 
densely  foliaged  as  the  Arbor-vitas,  and 
armed,  as  it  is,  with  very  sharp  spines,  it 
makes  a  very  disagreeable  hedge  for  livestock 
to  come  violently  in  contact  with.  Its  value  as 
a  hedge  plant  is  also  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
disease  and  insects  trouble  it  but  little.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  either  from  seed  or  from 
root  cuttings;  plants  from  seeds  are  best  for 
hedges. 

We  present  to  our  readers,  in  Figs.  075  and 
076,  sketches  of  the  fruit  of  the  Osage-Orange 
grown  upon  eight-year-old  trees  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  This  fruit  resembles  the  orange  in 
size  and  shape,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
The  fruit  drawn,  when  brought  from  the 
Rural  Grounds,  was  slightly  shriveled,  and 
the  cross-section  (Fig.  076)  had  cracked  to  some 
extent;  cut  open,  the  mass  shows  the  remains 
of  the  flowers  radiating  from  the  center. 
When  mature,  the  fruit  becomes  yellow,  some¬ 
what  pulpy,  sweetish,  but  acrid  and  inedible, 
and  the  surface  is  covered  with  small  protu¬ 
berances. 

Of  late,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
feeding  of  silk  worms  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
Osage-Orange,  and  in  many  localities  silk¬ 
worms  are  fed  almost,  exclusively  upon  them. 
While  some  consider  them  a  poor  substitute 
for  mulberry  leaves,  others  assert  that  the 
worms  fed  upon  them  furnish  a  better  silk. 


farm  Naples. 


NOVEMBER  HINTS. 


Spread  finely-broken  manure  over  the  lawn 
and  around  the  trees  and  shrubs  tbat  have  not 
made  a  satisfactory  growth  the  past  season  . . 

. Winter  is  comiug.  Clean  up,  and  get 

things  in  ship-shape  order  for  the  W inter.  Put 
the  stables  and  cattle  sheds  in  order.  Nail  the 
pickets  on  the  fence.  Have  the  hinges  on  the 
doors  in  working  order.  Cover  the  cracks  in 
the  barn,  and  make  it  as  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  as  possible.  It  is  both  unprofitable  and 
cruel  to  keep  stock  in  a  barn  which  affords  no 
protection  from  cold.  Fix  sheds  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  manure.  Shingle  the  roof  now,  if 
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necessary . Bank  up  the  celery  a  little 

more . An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 

a  pound  of  cure— then  wash  your  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  quick -lime,  sulphur,  and  whale-oil 
soap.  The  wash  should  be  of  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  as  lime-wash  for  walls.  A  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  enough  for  25  trees. 
Add  lamp-black  to  darken  the  color  of  the 
mixture.  This  wall  keep  off  mice  and  rabbits. 

. Be  careful  not  to  let  the  corn  fodder, 

that  yon  may  want  to  put  in  the  barn  for 
Winter  feed,  staud  too  long  in  the  field  after 
becoming  dry  ;  but  don't  get  any  in  t  Hat  is  at 
all  wet.  Stock  will  not  eat  musty  corn  fod¬ 
der,  but  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  piled 
in  the  mangers,  eventually  to  be 
used  for  bedding.  It  doesn’t  pay . . 

....  We  suggested  last  month  to  get 
hay  and  leaves  ready  for  covering 
the  strawberries.  Spread  them 
over  the  bed,  after  the  ground  is 
frozen  to  about  the  depth  of  one 
iucli  . . .  Don’t  grumble  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  absence  of  those  things 
you  never  had,  or  never  will  have, 
but  thank  the  Lord  for  wliat  you 
have  got.  and  then  tryr  and  get 

more . Just  now.  while  the 

husking  is  going  on,  you  can  pick 
out  your  seed  corn  better  than  at 
any  other  time.  It  will  not  pay  you 
to  wait  untoTBpring,  and  then  pick 
it  out  of  the  Winter’s  leavings. 

Better  still,  get  seed  of  some  good 
stock  from  your  neighbor.  Aim 
for  corn  that  will  produce  the 
least  amount  of  cob  and  stalks 

and  the  most  corn . Do  you 

know  of  any*  better  season  in  which 
to  cut  out  the  canes  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries  that  have  borne 

fruit  ( . Harvest  the  beets 

and  mangels . Now  isa  good 

time  to  transplant  the  hardy 

trees . Rhubarb  plants  mayr 

also  be  set  out  now.  Divide  the  roots  of 
old  plants,  and  set  them  tliree  feet  apart. .. . 
....Get  the  trenches  ready  for  wintering 
celery ;  they  should  he  from  one  foot  to 
18  inches  deep,  about  one  foot  wide,  and 
situated  in  dry  ground . If  in  an  ex¬ 

posed  place,  give  Winter  spinach  a  light 

covering  of  litter . Three  things  in  the 

hot-house  need  particular  attention  this  month, 
viz.;  fire,  air,  and  water.  The  former  must 
be  applied  according  to  the  weather,  observing 
not  to  allow  the  temperat  ure  to  get  below  50°. 
The  shutters  may  be  put  on  nights,  on  the 
appearance  of  frost,  and  taken  off  eurly  in  the 
morning.  Keep  close  during  sudden  changes 
in  temperature.  Have  the  water  for  watering 
as  near  the  temperature  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants  as  is  possible.  Be  careful  not 
to  water  bulbs  too  much.  Keep  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  constantly  cleaned  out 
of  the  house,  and  sweep  and  wash 
clean .  Do  try  and  keep  the  cat¬ 

tle  clean  this  Winter.  Thousands  of 
farmers  allow  their  cows  to  lie  in 
beds  of  manure,  and  as  a  residt  mass¬ 
es  of  it  stick  to  the  hind-quarters, 
which  are  disagreeable  to  come  in 
contact  with,  are  hard  for  the  cows 
to  rest  upon,  aud  which  are,  to  a  more 
or  less  degree,  responsible  for  the 
cowy  odor  to  lx-  found  in  the  milk 

produced  on  many  farms . Read 

the  Rural  thoroughly.  Keep  the 
poultry  houses  clean  and  sweet  this 
Winter.  Whitewash  inside,  aud  ar¬ 
range  barrels  or  boxes  near  the  houses 
into  which  the  droppings  can  be 

thrown  every'  week. . . Bell  or  kill 

cockerels  not  needed,  but  save  the 
pullets,  especially  the  early  ones. 

Clean  and  store  away  coops  not  need¬ 
ed.  See  that  the  poultry  house  is 
warm,  but  ventilated.  Feed  charred 
bones.  Provide  a  dust  bath.  Mix 
with  it  a  little  ashes  and  sulphur. 

Provide  slaked  lime,  gravel  aud  sand. 

Sell  only  the  poorest . Don’tlet 


It  will  not  pay  to  winter  them.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  money  and  good  sheep  by- 
favoring  the  lambs.  They  will  be  all  the 
better  for  a  little  extra  grain  and  fod¬ 
der.  You  will  be  none  the  poorer.... 
....  Cattle  will  require  considerable  grain  and 
fodder.  Don’t  let  the  calves  lose  a  single 
pound  of  flesh.  See  that  the  cows  maintain 
their  flow  of  milk.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
provide  good  water  now  as  in  Midsummer. 
Don’t  force  them  to  drink  out  of  filthy-  pud¬ 
dles;  you  lose  money  by  it.  Repair  and  pre¬ 
pare  shelters.  If  you  can  afford  nothing 
better,  make  shelters  of  straw;  they  are  not 
pretty,  but  they  arc  warm.  Sheds  should 
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open  to  the  south:  then  the  animals  get  the 
benefit  of  the  son.  Keep  salt  in  the  feed 
troughs.  A  little  warm  bran  stew  is  good 
for  cows  and  calves  on  cold  mornings.  The 
cows  will  not  object  to  a  few  pumpkins. 

Feed  the  calves  the  cane  tops . 

Chink  the  cracks  in  the  horse  stable;  but 
don't  make  it  too  dark.  Put  a  few  panes  of 
glass  into  the  windows.  These  will  keep  out 
the  cold  and  let  in  the  sun;  the  horses  will 
be  warmer,  and  their  eyes  will  be  much 
better  for  it.  The  stable  must  be  ventilated. 
The  lattice-work  cupola  is  a  good  contrivance 
for  admitting  fresh  air  and  yet  not  lowering 
the  temperature.  Keep  the  stables  scrupul¬ 
ously  clean.  The  closely-confined  air  soon 
becomes  foul  aud  unwholesome  when  circu- 
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the  hogs  sleep  about  the  straw  stack.  Make  the 
herds  smaller.  Make  use  of  the  boar.  March 
pigs  are  best.  Keep  the  shoots  growing. 
Feed  green  stuff  as  long  as  you  can.  Clean 
out  all  the  shelters  and  sprinkle  with  quick¬ 
lime  and  sulphur.  Remember  that  hogs  need 
a  rain  and  wind-breuk,  but  not  litter.  The 
rainy  and  cloudy  weather  will  make  mud. 
Don’t  throw  their  corn  in  it.  Feed  on  a  plank 
floor.  Better  still,  put  the  plunks  over  the 
animals,  aud  feed  on  dry  ground  while  they 
are  sheltered  from  cold  rains.  Feed  pump¬ 
kins.  Don’t  forget  to  give  charcoal.  A  little 

warm  slop  will  be  appreciated . Shelter 

the  sheep  from  the  rains.  Keep  them  dry- 
under  foot.  Give  bucks  pleuty  of  nourishing, 
strength- producing  food,  but  don't  make 
them  fat.  They  will  be  needed  soon.  Pre¬ 
pare  them  for  it.  Sort  out  the  weak  and 
sickly  sheep  and  give  them  extra  food  and 
care.  Get  rid  of  the  old  aud  inferior  ones. 


latiug  above  manure,  liquid  und  solid.  Rub 
the  mud  off  the  horses  each  night  with  a  wisp 
of  hay-  or  straw,  or  wash  their  legs  clean  with 
slightly  warn  water.  Brush  well  in  the 
morning  to  keep  the  pores  open.  Lessen  the 
feed  of  grain  and  increase  the  ration  of  hay. 
Farm  horses  not  at  work  should  be  fed  almost 
entirely-  upon  stover,  unless  the  object  is  to 
increase  their  fat  rapidly.  Give  the  colts, 
however,  some  oats.  They  should  lie  kept 

growing..., . Watch  the  burrs;  cut 

them  and  burn  them,  if  you  have  foolishly 
allowed  them  to  grow,  before  they-  get  in  the 
sheep’s  fleeces  and  the  horses’  tails.  Rake  the 
leaves  off  the  yard  and  lawn,  und  use  them 
for  litter  in  the  stables  or  lor  mulehiug. 
Clean  up  the  garden  and  make  a  bonfire  of 
the  rubbish.  Remove  all  filth  und  rubbish 
from  the  eeller,  and  sprinkle  a  little  lime 
over  the  floor.  See  that  the  outside  doors  fit 
tightly-.  Bank  up  around  the  house  if  the 


earth  has  sunk  or  washed  down . Make 

the  woodpile  a  big  one.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  sei  posts  aud  repair  fences.  Don’t  put  off 
all  this  work  till  Spring.  Plow  sod  for  next 
year's  corn  crop.  Crib  the  corn  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Don’t  put  moldy  or  in  anywise 
damaged  ears  in  the  crib.  It  you  must  feed 
them,  give  them  to  the  cattle.  If  you  build 
new  pens,  make  the  floors  at  least  18  inches 
from  the  ground.  Grub  out  dead  trees  in  the 
orchard,  leaving  the  holes  open.  Smear  the 
trunks  of  young  trees  w  ith  liver,  to  prevent 
the  rabbits  from  nibbling  them.  Let  the 
hogs  make  a  final  clean  up  of  all  the  apples 
lying  under  the  trees.  November  ought  to  be 
a  very  busy  month  with  the  farmer. 


Mulching  Potatoes. — The  study  of  last 
year’s  experiments  w-ith  potatoes  led  the 
Director  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station  to  formulate 
a  hypothesis,  that  for  the  best  growth  of  the 
potato  it  was  required  to  keep  the  tubers 
warm  and  diy.  and  the  roots  moist  and  cool. 
Accordingly,  a  number  of  parallel  plots  were 
so  arranged  that  one-half  received  mulching 
in  the  intervals,  w-ithout  hoeing  or  other  care 
during  the  season  of  growth,  w-hile  the  re¬ 
maining  half  w  as  grown  under  the  ordinary 
methods.  For  this  experiment  it  was  recog¬ 
nized,  however,  during  the  season  of  growth, 
tbat  the  conditions  wore  very  unfavorable 
for  success,  as  the  prevailing  wetness  pre¬ 
vented  the  expected  result  of  the  procedure 
from  taking  place.  The  results  are  tabulated 
in  the  table  which  follows,  and  these  certainly 
seem  to  give  a  sufficient  answ-er,  that  under 
circumstances  of  a  wet  season,  mulching 
without  cultivation  is  not  beneficial  to  yield, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  care  in  grow¬ 
ing  without  the  mulch. 


Plat. 

! 

Yield  good  potatoes 

C.  16 . 

....  1  Mulched 

474  lbs., 

4  OZS 

C.  14 . 

....  |  Not  mulched 

(105  lbs.. 

12  OZ8 

r.  17  . .  . 

. .  Mulched 

430  lbs 

1  ozs 

C.  IS  . 

..|Not  mulched 

467  lbs.. 

13  ozs 

2,B,1 . 

...  1  Mulched 

I  Not  mulched 

290  lbs., 
457  lbs.. 

0  ozs 
9  ozs 

2,B,2 . . 

...  |  Mulched 

1  Not  mulched 

260  lbs.. 
444  lbs., 

9  ozs 
2  ozs 

2.B.3 . 

...  1  Mulched 

1  Not  mulched 

370  lbs., 
532  lbs.. 

0  OZ8 
11  ozs 

2,B,4 . 

...  |  Mulched 
|  Not  mulched 

396  lbs., 
622  lbs., 

12  oz.v 
11  ozs 

2.B.5 . 

...  I  Mulched 

1  Not  mulched 

317  lbs., 
512  lbs., 

12  ozs 
15  OZS 

The  Philadelphia  Press  notes  that  the  Rio 
tlrande  Sugar  Company  uses  hogs  largely  as 
composters  for  salt  muck  and  seaweed,  and 
the  compost  they  find  an  excellent  manure. 
They  started  with  80  pigs,  and  are  aiming  to 
increase  the  number  to  1,000.  The  surplus  of 
sorghum  seed  is  cooked  and  fed  to  the  hogs 
along  with  butchers’  cracklings,  and  in  this 
way  they  manufacture  vast  quantities  of  good 
manure  at  a  cheap  rate. 


Utilizing  Nuisances.— The  N.  Y.  Times 
thinks  that  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire, 
brought  to  the  verge  of  despair  by-  the  terrible 
woodchuck  plague,  may  Like  a  hint  from  the 
farmers  of  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  The  hill¬ 
sides  of  this  pleasing  district  are  infested  w-ith 
vast  numbers  of  rattlesnakes,  so  much  so  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  “they  are  found  in 
piles  and  killed  with  flails.”  Then  they  are 
"  tried  out”  and  made  into  oil,  and  this  brings 
as  much  as  $1  an  ounce  as  a  remedy  for  various 
diseases.  And  since  a  lady-  in  New  York  has 
made  a  handsome  belt  of  a  snake’s  skiu,  with 
its  head  and  rattles  on,  the  skins  bid  fair  to 
become  in  great  demand  for  this  purpose. 
Now,  woodchucks  are  fat  and  can  lie  tried  out 
into  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  Moreover,  the 
skins  may  easily  become  quite  fashionable  if 
ladies’  waists  can  only  be  turned  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  a  question  whether  or  not  the 
New  Hampshire  farmers  can  surpass,  or  at 
least  equal,  their  Sullivan  County  brethren 
in  enterprise. 


Jt  is  painful  to  Americans  to  hear  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  cattlo  disease  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  writes  A  B.  Allen  to  our  respect¬ 
ed  contemporary  the  Loudon  Agricultural 
Gazette.  He  wishes  the  farmers  would  rise 
ni  majisf  aud  compel  the  Government  to  for 
bid  foreign  importation  entirely.  There  is 
no  safety  for  them  except  in  such  a  course. 
He  never  wants  to  see  or  hoar  of  uuother  live 
hoof  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  America  to 
Europe.  Let  us  ship  dead  meat  from  this 
side  only.  When  we  once  set  decidedly  about 
the  thing,  it  can  be  done  to  any  extent,  and 
the  supply  would  be  of  as  good  a  quality,  and 
furnished  at  as  low  a  price  as  from  live  ani- 
rnuls,  and  probably  even  at  lower,  and  thus 
an  end  would  be  put  to  the  dreadful  suffer¬ 
ings  of  poor  beasts  in  the  transit. 
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F.  Meekins,  of  South  Amherst,  Mass.,  says 
he  had  raised  tobacco  for  30  years  previous  to 
this  season,  wheu,  instead  of  tobacco,  he  put 
in  two-and-a-quarter  acres  of  potatoes  and  dug 
718  bushels  fit  for  market;  300  bushels  have 
been  sold  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  at  50  cents 
per  bushel,  and  300  bushels  of  the  White  Star 
variety  he  holds  %ntil  Spring  for  seed  potatoes. 
He  declares  he  will  never  set  another  tobacco 
plant  on  his  farm,  as  he  can  do  better  with 
potatoes. 


The  Dairy  tells  us  that  a  cement  floor  is  not 
the  best  fora  dairy,  as  it  absorbs  the  drippings 
of  milk  and  becomes  foul  in  a  short  time.  A 
good  floor  is  of  matched  plank,  with  tight 
joints  and  painted,  so  that  it  will  absorb  no 
moisture.  Whatever  drippings  fall  from  the 
churn  may  be  washed  off  such  a  floor  without 
leaving  any  traces.  Brink  is  quite  as  absorb¬ 
ent  as  cement.  A  flagstone  floor,  with  close 
joints  sot  in  cement,  is  the  best  of  all. 


“  Down’’  on  the  Niagara. — A  number  of 
the  Wine  and  Fruit  Grower  has  been  handed 
us  with  the  following  paragraph  marked: 
“We  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  Niagara 
Grape,  and  an  *  alleged’  wine  made  from  it,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  and  had  hoped  to  be  agreeably 
surprised  by  its  good  qualities.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised.  The  samples  shown  were  grown  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  where  the  grape  ought  to 
do  well,  if  anywhere.  But  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  neither  the  grapes  nor  the  wine 
were  calculated  to  inspire  any  one  with  admi¬ 
ration.  lu  short,  we  think  it  a  gross  humbug, 
as  bad  as  it  is  big,  and  wholly  unworthy  of 
cultivation  ” 

Is  that  just  i  The  Editor  has  had  one  op- 
opportunity  of  testing  the  Niagara,  and  from 
that  one  opportunity  pronounces  it  “a  gross, 
bad  humbug.”  Does  he  mean  that  it  is 
not  a  grape;  that  the  vine  is  not  productive, 
hardy;  that  the  hunches  are  not  large,  com¬ 
pact.  showy  f  Why  is  it  a  “  bad  humbug  ?’ 
Because  the  quality  is  no  better  than  that  of 
the  Concord  ?  No,  that  could  uot  justify  any 
one  in  applying  such  language  to  a  new  grape 
against  which  naught  else  can  fairly  be  said. 
Now,  why  is  it  wholly  unworthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  l 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


Gather  the  leaves . 

Regarding  the  Rural  Blush  Potato  many 
report  as  we  have  reported,  viz.,  that  it  is  a 

late  aud  uot  an  intermediate  variety . . . 

A  World’s  Fair  in  1887  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco?  We  should  like  so  good  an  excuse  for 

visiting  California . 

The  time  of  year  can  be  pretty  easily 
guessed  at  by  the  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  The  best  time  to  improve,  iu 

the  long  line,  is  during  the  entire  year,. . . 

A  writer  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette  says 
that  about  Denver,  Col.,  nearly  all  the  more 
important  buildings  are  already  supplied 
with  wells,  and  many  dwelling  houses  are 
being  similarly  provided,  and.  as  the  fashion 
goes,  not  many  months  will  elapse  before  an 
artesian  well  will  become  as  necessary  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  a  bouse  iu  Denver  as  a  mortgage  or 

a  cupola. . . . . 

Further  on  the  same  writer  remarks  that 
irrigation  requires  a  great  deal  of  water,  aud 
nearly  H‘H»  wells  iu  Denver  justify  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  had.  And  if  it  can  be, 
the  days  of  cattle  grazing  upon  the  Plains  are 
numbered,  aud  the  great  natural  pastures 
must  yield  to  the  general-purpose  farms,  and 
we  will  behold  an  unbroken  line  of  Helds  aud 

orchards  from  the  “  Rockies”  to  the  sea . 

Why  are  not  Ayrshire  cows  better  known 

in  the  West? . . . . . 

Captain  Tyler,  of  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado, 
has  about  500  acres  of  ground  seeded  to 

Alfalfa  . 

Judge  Parry  says,  iu  his  last  catalogue, 
that  his  Japan  Persimmons  produced  in  Bur¬ 
lington  Co.,  N.  J,,  in  open  field  culture,  cm- 
tirely  unprotected,  large,  haudsome  specimens 
of  fruit,  measuring  six  to  nine  inches  around, 
which  fully'  matured,  aud  were  equal  in 
beauty  aud  luxuriousucss  to  the  glowing 

descriptions  heard  of  them . 

Judge  Parry  also  speaks  of  the  Champion 
Quince  as  ripening  two  week  after  the  Orange 
Quince,  and  as  being  the  best  keeper  of  all  the 

quinces . 

“  The  old  man  faded  and  fell  with  the  first 

Autumn  leaf.” . 

Mr.  Olcott  says  that  Shakespeare’s  talk 
about,  shuffling  off  the  mortal  coil  always 
seemed  obscure.  If  he  had  written  shake 
“off”  instead  of  “shuffle,”  our  chills-and- 
fever  patients  would  have  understood  him 

batter . . . . 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  sayB  if  we  have 
anything  good  to  say  of  a  man,  let  us  say  it 

while  he  lives . 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Michigan,  owns  a 
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Holstein  Bull,  six  years  of  age,  weighing 

3,000  pounds . , . . 

For  this  climate  we  must  now  dig  the 
trenches  for  celery.  Spado-wide  is  wide 
enough,  while  the  depth  should  equal  the 
higbt  of  the  plant.  Pack  the  celery  plants  in 
this  as  close  as  may  be,  and  cover  according 

to  the  severity  of  the  weather . . . 

For  any  farmer  to  think  of  destroying 
bushes  by  mowing  them  from  year  to  year  is 
the  hight  of  folly,  says  the  New  England 
Farmer.  He  can  commence  in  his  boyhood 
and  repeat  the  exercise  from  year  to  year  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  end  of  his  day's . 

As  we  gather  around  the  table  these  long 
evenings,  let  us  not  forget  the  poor  and  needy, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Orange  County  Farmer. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  labor  and  make  toil  honorable,  appreciating 

real  merit  wherever  we  find  it . 

The  depreciation  in  dairy  fixtures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Husbandman,  is  considerably  over 
10  per  cent.  All  tinware  needs  to  be  replaced 
every  four  years.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  not  too 
much.  The  same  may  be  said  of  farm  tools  in 

general . . . 

Now  Is  the  time  to  mix  nuts  with  earth, 
forming  heaps.  Here  let  them  remain  until 
Spring.  Then  plant  in  drills.  Thus  the  far¬ 
mer  may  raise  his  own  nut  trees . . . 

The  National  Tribune  of  Washington,  of 
September  20,  gives  a  very  good  portrait  of 
Professor  C.  V.  Riley  and  an  interesting 

sketch  of  his  b"fe . 

Between  33  and  40  degrees  is  the  best  tem¬ 
perature  for  keeping  potatoes.  Given  this  aud 
a  dry  cellar,  your  potatoes  will  keep  well, 
unless  they  are  kept  iu  too  great  bulk,  which 
may  cause  heating  and  decay.  Besides,  they' 
are  not  so  easily  examined  as  when  piled  in 
smaller  quantities . 


Ciimjiohatf. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California, 

Bieber,  Lassen  Co.,  Oct.  18.— Crops  are 
good.  Wheat  and  barley  are  selling  for  $1.25 
per  100  pounds.  Hay  and  potatoes  good. 
Crops  have  given  good  yields.  f.  m.  h. 

Illinois. 

Utah.  Warren  Co..  Oct.  22.— Oor  crops  are 
not  very  good,  owing  to  a  hail  storm  on  July 
12th.  The  oat  crop  was  almost  a  failure — 
average  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  will 
not  average  above  25  bushels  per  acre— light 
at  that.  Hay  a  large  crop.  Potatoes  plenti¬ 
ful  and  worth  20  to 30 cents  per  bushel,  j.  a. 

Indiana. 

Bruceville,  Knox  Co.,  Oct.  22,  1883.— 
Wheat  seeding  is  all  finished  here;  the  amount 
sown  is  one-fourth  less  than  usual:  but  it  is 
better  doue.  Corn  is  a  better  crop  than  usual , 
and  has  dried  up  without  frost.  There  is  a 
small  surplus  of  apples  here,  all  of  which  are 
Genets  aud  Ben  Davis.  It  is  the  "  off”  year 
here  too.  Potatoes  about  half  a  crop.  No 
frost  yet.  j.  m.  r. 

Nebraska. 

Plum  Valley,  Knox  Co.,  Oct.  22.— My 
Shoe-peg  Corn  was  planted  on  ground  culti¬ 
vated  four  years  from  breaking,  without  ever 
being  manured.  80  rods  from  any  other  corn. 
All  of  the  kernels  grew*.  It  was  mixed,  some 
being  dent  and  some  flint,  all  white.  Not  as 
early  as  the  common  white  dent  here.  The 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  came  up 
well,  but  failed  to  head  excepting  two  hills. 
One  was  Itearded  and  the  other  bald. 

“Subscriber.” 

New  York. 

Greenwich.  Washington  Co  ,  Oct,  23— We 
have  had  a  dry  Summer,  although  in  June  we 
had  showers  enough  to  keep  everything  grow¬ 
ing,  but  uo  heavy  rains.  Rve  and  oats  were 
very  good  :  oats  more  than  an  average  yield. 
Corn  never  looked  better  until  nearly  August 
l,  when  the  weather  became  so  dry  that  mauv 
pieces  became  stunted,  having  ears  set,  but  uo 
kernel  formed.  Such  pieces  are  worthless;  but 
corn  which  was  planted  early  is  a  fair  crop. 
Potatoes  in  many  places  are  enormous.  As 
the  Irishman  said,  “  Six  makes  a  peek  aud 
nine  makes  a  meal.”  The  favorite  in  many 
places  is  the  White  Star,  giving  a  goodly' 
number  of  good-sized  tubere  to  the  hill.  Late 
Hebrons  rotting  iu  some  localities,  c.  b.  c. 

Pennuylvnnln 

Baden,  Beaver  Co.,  Oct.  24.— The  crops 
of  this  countv  are  as  follows:  Wheat  about 
half  a  crop  iu  the  bottom  lands  aud  one-third 
of  a  crop  on  the  Mils.  Corn  about  half  a  crop. 
Potatoes  ditto.  Apples  one-tenth  of  a  crop. 
Hay  a  good  crop.  Outs  good.  Rye  an  average 
crop.  We  have  had  a  very  drv  spell  since 
August,  the  ground  in  mauv  places  being 
almost  too  hard  to  plow,  causing  a  small  acre¬ 
age  to  be  seeded  to  wheat.  Some  people  say 
the  wheat  is  iufested  by  the  fly.  Wheat  is 
worth  here  $1.10;  rye,  65c. ;  corn,  6$<c. ;  hay. 


810  and  $12  per  ton;  apples,  $1.25  per  bushel; 
potatoes,  60c.  and  70c.  per  bushel;  butter,  28c. ; 
eggs,  22c.  There  are  many  good  farmers  in 
Beaver  County,  but  they  farm  the  same  as 
their  forefathers  did  before  them.  Most  of 
them  disdain  to  read  any  agricul  t.nral  papers 
except  a  fe  who  were  coaxed  to  pay  25  cents 
for  a  throe  months’  trial  of  an  Ohio  paper. 
We  had  a  son  to  name  some  time  ago,  and 
some  of  myr neighbors,  out  of  derision,  advised 
me  to  call  him  after  the  Editor  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  suggestion  was  a- ted 
upon,  and  the  boy  was  named  after  the  Editor. 
1  intend  to  raise  him  to  lie  a  farmer,  and  teach 
him  to  read  the  honest  old  Rural,  as  I  have 
done,  greatly  to  my  benefit.  [Good.  Ed.] 

F.  w.  s. 

Virginia. 

Newmarket.  Shenandoah  Co. — We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  rain  this  month — rainy'  and 
cloudy  for  the  past  10  days.  A  good  many' 
farmers  haven’t  finished  seeding  yet.  Wheat 
is  worth  02  to  08  cents;  com,  60  cents;  butter, 
20  cents :  eggs,  20  cents.  p.  s.  w. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Colorado. 

Douglas  County.  —  The  Black-bearded 
Centennial  Wheat  was  sown  in  drills  on  April 
10th,  and  in  May  the  chinch-bugs  began  to 
work  on  it,  killing  all  the  lower  leaves.  On 
J une  12  snow  fell  five  inches  deep  on  the  level. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  mercury  was 
down  to  20  degs. ;  the  bugs  left  with  the  snow 
The  wheat  was  cut  on  September  15th  as  fine 
plump  wheat  as  I  ever  saw ;  heads  about  four 
inches  long.  The  Perfection  Melon  was  a 
failure.  The  young  Niagara  Grape-vines  all 
“went  up  the  spout”  on  June  12th  and  13th 
during  the  snow-storm  and  freeze.  The  Shoe- 
peg  Cora  was  planted  May  10th :  all  grew,  but 
the  high  altitude — bet  ween  six  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  tide-water — did  not  suit  it: 
only  one  ear  silked,  and  there  was  no  com  on 
that :  killed  by  frost  on  the  night  of  Septem¬ 
ber  9.  The  Blush  Potato  was  cut  to  single 
eyes  aud  planted  May  10.  one  eye  in  a  hill. 
I  got  no  large  ones,  but  a  majority  were  small. 
The  quality  was  good.  They  resemble  the 
Early  Rose,  only  they  are  late:  killed  by  frost 
September  9  and  dug  the  11.  The  flowers 
were  splendid  No  irrigation  on  any  of  the 
trials.  The  longest  period  the  past  season 
without  frost  was  fifty-five  days,  between 
July  16  and  September  8,  j.  w. 

Illinois, 

Utah,  Warren  Co.,  Oct.  21.— My  Blush 
Potato  hail  10  eyes  and  was  cut  to  one  eye  in  a 
piece  and  planted  in  10  hills,  in  a  black  loam 
soil  without  manure.  I  dug  30  pounds  of  very 
nice  potatoes.  The  Black-bearded  Wheat  was 
a  failure  as  a  Spriug  wheat.  It  did  not  head. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  might  have  done  well  had 
it  not  been  for  a  hail-st arm.  The  melons  and 
Garden  Treasures  went  the  same  way.  This 
season  I  got  250  bushels  of  as  uice  potatoes  as 
I  ever  saw  from  the  White  Elephant  sent  me 
two  years  ago.  j.  a. 

Indiana. 

Bruceville.  Knox  Co  ,  Oct,  22,  1883.— My 
Blush  Potato  was  planted  on  March  15  in  hills 
one  foot  apart,  in  an  old  hog  lot  as  rich  as 
ground  can  well  be  made,  with  some  unleach¬ 
ed  coal  ashes  thrown  on  to  boot.  All  came  up 
well,  and  made  a  strong  growth  all  Summer. 
I  dug,  on  Sept.  15.  15  pounds  of  good-sized 
potatoes.  I  have  three  tubers  that  weigh  one 
pound  each,  aud  45  in  all.  The  longest,  vine 
was  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  Shoe-peg 
Corn  was  planted  on  May  21.  Fifty  grains 
sprouted  out  of  52  planted.  It  made  a  quick 
growth,  and  was  out  of  the  way  of  frost  by 
the  first  of  September.  To-day  I  harvested  52 
care  and  a  few  nubbins,  of  which  24  ears  were 
Shoe-peg  according  to  description;  the  balance 
was  mixed  with  flint,  deut,  sweet  and  yellow 
varieties  until  they  could  not  be  identified. 
The  melons  did  well,  30  melons  w  eighiug  from 
20  to  30  pounds  ouch  were  “perfection”  in  the 
true  sense  of  t  he  word.  Some  of  the  flower 
seeds  produced  very  handsome  flowers.  I  did 
uot  sow  the  wheat  until  this  Fall,  as  this  is  not 
a  Spriug  wheat  locality.  The  Niagara  seeds 
came  up  well.  I  have  some  utco  vines. 

J.  M.  B. 

Iowa. 

Greene,  Butler  Co.,  Oct.  20.— I  think  I  am 
a  little  ahead  yet  iu  success  with  the  Blush 
Potato.  From  my  two  small  ones  1  raised  68 
pounds  of  very  nice  ones,  all  marketable  ex¬ 
cept  four  or  five.  The  largest  weighed  oue- 
and-a-quarter  pound,  and  four  weighed  three- 
and-three-quarter  pounds.  There  were  146 
in  all.  The  pieees  were  planted  wit  hout  any 
manure  or  any  fertilizer  whatever.  The  ground 
was  hoed  three  times,  aud  that  was  all.  The 
cultivation  was  perfectly  flat,  the  soil  not 
being  hoed  up  to  the  vines  at  all.  The  Cen¬ 
tennial  Wheat  was  rather  a  failure  here.  It 
came  up  aud  s tooled  well;  but  the  stooling 
all  died  out  and  nothing  but  siugle  spears 
grew  up.  It  was  harvested  the  last  day  of 
August  aud  was  uot  ripe  yet.  I  sowed  a  part 


this  Fall  for  Winter  wheat,  and  shall  sow 
the  rest  in  Spring.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is 
rather  late,  but  I  shall  have  seed  from  it.  W e 
had  one  melon  from  the  seed  sent  us.  Twenty 
of  the  grape  seeds  grew,  and  the  vines  have 
done  nicely,  w.  mcd. 

Manly  Junction,  Worth  Co.,  Oct.  18. 
— My  two  small  Blush  Potatoes  were  planted 
on  May  12,  cut  to  18  pieces,  one  piece  in  a  hill. 
The  vines  grew  rank  and  strong,  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  till  early  frosts  in  Sep¬ 
tember  froze  the  tops.  I  dug  67  pounds  of 
fine  tubers.  Number  of  potatoes,  227  in  all. 
They  were  of  good  size ;  several  weighed  over 
one  pound  each.  Wysor’s  Shoe-peg  Cora  was 
a  good  deal  too  late  for  this  locality.  Garden 
Treasures  were  first-class.  j,  s. 

Marj  land. 

Spencerville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Oct.  22. 
—I  planted  my  Blush  Potatoes  cut  to  one  eye 
in  a  piece,  one  foot  apart  in  the  garden.  The 
vines  stayed  green  late:  but  I  dug  30  pounds 
Of  nice  potatoes.  Yielded  better  than  any  of 
the  10  other  varieties  I  had  planted.  The 
Perfection  Water-melons  did  very  well. 

Chatfield,  Gilmore  Co.,  Oct.  21.— From 
my  two  small  Blush  Potato  es,  cut  in  20  pieces- 
I  dug  154}^  pounds.  One  potato  weighed  one- 
and-a-half  pound.  a.  l. 

Michigan. 

Tekonsha,  Calhoun  Co.,  Oct.  25.— 
The  Shoe-peg  Cora  failed  to  ripen  properly 
on  account  of  early  frost.  I  have  saved  some, 
and  will  try  it  another  year.  The  Blush 
Potato  did  splendid!}-.  From  one  potato  con¬ 
taining  nine  eyes,  cut  to  a  single  eye,  planted 
April  27th  in  nine  hills  2%  feet  apart,  I  got  177 
tubers  weighing  42  pounds.  The  six  largest 
weighed  four  pounds  two  ounces.  The  pota¬ 
toes  were  not  fairly  ripe  when  vines  were 
killed  by  frost,  September  Sth  and  9th.  t.  e. 

Minnesota. 

Dell  Rapids.  Minnehaha  County. — My 
Centennial  Wheat  was  planted  April  12,  in 
very  wet  but  highly  manured  ground.  It  came 
up.  promised  well,  but  did  not  ripen.  The 
stalks  grew  to  the  enormous  hight  of  6%  feet 
two  inches  above  ground,  and  blighted  the 
first  week  in  September.  My  Blush  Potato, 
having  1“  eyes,  was  planted  in  nine  hills,  in 
ground  where  an  old  straw  stack  had  stood. 
Some  of  the  vines  measured  6;-j  feet.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  12  I  dug  the  potatoes,  which,  after 
lying  iu  a  barrel  in  the  cellar  for  a  week, 
weighed  60  pounds !  My  Shoe -peg  Corn, 
planted  May  10,  grew  to  the  hight  of  11% 
feet.  hut.  though  ears  were  set,  there  was  no 
corn.  The  Niagara  Grape  seeds  were  planted 
in  a  box  out-of-doors  and  germinated,  and  the 
vinelets  were  transplanted  in  July  without 
the  loss  of  one.  I  have  now  21  vines  a  foot 
high.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  very  inter¬ 
esting,  there  being  some  varieties  we  had 
never  seen  before.  j.  h. 

Nebraska. 

Plum  Valley,  Kuox  Co..  Oct.  22,  1883.— 
My  two-ounce  Blush  Fotato.  cut  into  15  pieces, 
was  planted  in  a  hot- bed  about  April  10.  All 
came  up  well  and  strong.  The  three  first  that 
came  up  were  pulled  oft*  on  May  5.  The  other 
12  were  set  out  on  May  20.  The  three  eyes 
whose  sprouts  were  pulled  off  sprouted  again, 
but  the  vines  never  grew  as  vigorously  as  the 
others.  In  all  18  hills  were  plauted  in  a  row 
35  feet  long  on  t  wo  sides  of  some  early  sweet 
corn.  The  three  eyes  that  had  the  sprouts 
taken  off  yielded  no  potatoes  larger  than  peas. 
On  Oct.  1, 1  dug  11%  pounds  of  potatoes,  87  in 
all.  “Subscriber.” 

New  York. 

Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  Oet,  23.-  My 
Blush  Potato  weighed  nearly  two  ounces  when 
planted.  It  contained  seven  eyes.  I  split 
three  of  the  eyes,  making  10  hills.  Planted  in 
garden  two  feet  by  three,  one  piece  in  hill, 
enriched  by  rotted  barn-vard  scrapings.  The 
bugs  appeared  to  know  the  value  of  the  pota¬ 
toes,  for  they  went  for  them  more  than  for 
any  other  on  the  farm ;  but  the  Blush  con¬ 
quered,  and  repaid  my  pains  by  turning  out 
104  marketable  tubers  ;  none  very  large,  the 
heaviest  15  ounces ;  all  weighed  just  30  pounds. 


Cassytllk,  Harrison  Co. — The  Shoe-peg 
Cora  was  quite  late,  but  I  have  an  ear  from 
each  stalk — 53  ears  in  all.  The  Blush  Potato, 
planted  in  ground  that  had  been  under  corn 
last  year  and  which  received  no  manure, 
yielded  IS  pounds  of  tubers,  one  of  which 
weighed  one-an J-a-half  pound.  r.  e.  h. 

Virginia. 

Newmarket.  Shenandoah  Co. — From  my 
Blush  Potato,  cut  into  six  nieces,  and  planted 
in  six  hills,  two  of  which  were  destroyed,  I 
'  dug.  last  week,  15 to,  pounds  of  fine  tubers,  some 
of  which  weighed  1 pound  each,  l  am  highly 
pleased  with  the  Blush  and  will  save  all  the 
tubers  for  seed.  The  Shoe-peg  Cora  grew 
very  tall  and  formed  very  large  husks,  but  no 
pars.  Of  the  flower  seeds' the  Sunflower  and 
Mignonette  alone  eame  iip,  8.  p.  w. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 

CROCKS  AS  BUTTER  PACKAGES. 

E.  C.  N.,  Batavia,  El. — I  have  two  five- 
gallon  crocks  of  butter  made  last  Spring  and 
Summer  from  the  milk  of  two  pure-bred 
and  one  three-quarter-bred  Jerseys  and  a 
native  cow.  When  packed  the  butter  was 
golden-yellow,  and  no  artificial  coloring  was 
used.  My  milk  was  set  in  ice- water,  and  the 
cream  was  removed  every  12  hours.  Under 
the  flagstone  floor  of  my  milk-room  an  air- 
duct.  four  feet  square  and  40  feet  long,  con¬ 
ducts  the  air  from  outside  into  the  milk-room, 
from  which  the  air  to  supply  my  furnace  is 
taken.  Moreover,  a  ventilating  flue  runs 
from  the  milk-room  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
roof  The  room  is  sweet  and  pure  at  all 
times,  and  the  crocks  never  contained  any¬ 
thing  except  butter,  yet  now  the  butter  in 
them  I  find  has  turned  white,  and  looks, 
smells,  and  tastes  like  tallow.  Why  has  this 
change  occurred? 

ANSWERED  RY  O.  S.  BLISS. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  unheard-of 
thing  for  butter  in  jars  or  crocks  to  become 
faded  and  flavorless,  or  even  ill-flavored, 
though  such  ext  reme  cases,  as  that  reported 
above,  are  probably  rare.  A  moug  my  earliest 
dairy  experiences  are  cases  similar  to  the 
above  in  all  but  degree,  and  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  known  of  cases  where  lump  butter  in  jars 
became  bleached  at  every  poiut  of  contact 
with  the  jar.  I  confess  to  having  looked 
upon  crock-packed  butter  with  much  suspi¬ 
cion  for  many  years.  The  crock  is.  in  fact, 
the  least  meritorious  of  all  butter  packages. 
It  may  be  safer  than  a  brown  paper  package, 
but  it  will  not  bear  stronger  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  it.  is  the  popular  pack¬ 
age,  and  mauy  people  suppose  packing  in  it 
the  indispensable  condition  of  all  excellence 
in  butter,  and  they  will  not  buy  the  best  un¬ 
less  packed  in  crocks,  and  often  they  pay  a 
larger  price  for  a  poorer  article  because  it.  is 
packed  in  crocks.  I  have  seen  the  thing  illus¬ 
trated  a  great  many  times,  and  once  very' 
lately.  The  plain  truth  about  the  crock  will 
undoubtedly  be  set  down  as  rank  heresy  by 
many  readers.  The  clay  of  which  the  crock 
is  made  i«  given  high  rank  as  au  absorbent; 
it  is  more  thau  au  average  deodorizer,  and  it 
is  used  to  some  extent  for  bleaching.  Its 
manipulation  in  the  construction  of  the 
crock  does  not  change  its  character  at  all  in 
this  respect,  though  it  makes  it  a  little  more 
compact  in  its  structure  and  less  porous,  and 
it  probably  acts  more  slowly.  But  a  fresh 
break  in  one  of  the  crocks  in  common  use, 
exposing  au  unglazed  surface  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide  by  two  inches  long,  absorbed 
most  completely  20  drops  of  oil  in  as  many 
minutes.  The  utility  of  the  crock  depends 
then,  wholly  upon  its  being  thoroughly  glazed 
or  enameled.  It  really  makes  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  what  is  behind  a  good  enamel,  but 
without  the  enamel,  there  is  nothing  poorer 
than  clay  for  making  butter  packages.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  crock,  with  a  good  vitreous  glaz¬ 
ing,  would  preserve  butter  as  well  as  glass 
itself,  but  such  a  crock  is  rarely  met  with;  it 
is  au  exception  among  crocks.  The  tninnest 
kind  of  a  wash  is  all  there  is  of  tlie  glazing 
on  modern  crocks,  and  it  is  generally  quite 
insufficient  to  withstand  the  combined  action 
of  the  fat,  the  acid,  and  the  salt  of  the  butter. 
There  is  very  little  room  left  fur  doubt  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  has  become  ol'  the  oleine,  the 
flavor,  or  the  color  removed  from  the  butter 
under  consideration,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
salt.  Although  they  are  not  necessarily'  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  butter — for  we  frequently 
have  butter  in  which  there  is  au  abundance 
of  oleiue  without  either  color  or  flavor— it  is 
rarely  the  case  that  either  is  removed  alone. 
The  process  was  undoubtedly  hastened  in  this 
case  by  the  elaborate  arrangement  for  sup¬ 
plying  an  excess  of  air.  The  air  of  the  sub¬ 
earth  duct,  may  have  been  a  vehicle  for  the 
introduction  of  some  harmful  gas  evolved 
within  it  from  the  nascent  gases  from  which 
few  soils  are  entirely  free.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  inexplicable  in  the  case  except  its 
completeness,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  none 
of  these  external  influences  was  necessary  to 
that,  though  it  would  appear  otherwise  It 
would  hardly  seem  possible  that  the  jar  itself 
was  sufficient,  to  destroy  completely  the  color 
and  flavor  of  its  entire  contents  without  the 
aid  of  the  external  air, 

BEEF  OR  BUTTER  MAKING,  OR  BOTH  ? 

M.  B,,  Smithmlle,  Out. — 1  I  have  a  farm  of 
about  25  acres,  watered  in  neamy  every  field 
Having  depended  on  grain  raising  and  found 
it  uncertain,  expensive  ami  unprofitable,  I  am 
thinking  of  going  into  the  stock  raising  busi¬ 
ness;  I  am  20  miles  from  a  good  market;  stall- 
fed  beef  brings  5c.  to  6c. ;  grass-fed,  3j^c.  to 


5c. ;  butter,  15c.  to  20c.  in  Summer  and  20c.  to 
28c.  in  Winter.  Iu  view  of  these  prices, 
which  would  be  likely  to  prove  the  more 
profitable — beef  or  butter  making,  or  both  ? 
M  v  cattle  are  good  Short-horn  grades.  I f  beef, 
would  it  pay-  better  to  let  the  calves  run  with 
the  cows  or  feed  them  ?  2.  Is  there  any  trouble 
in  getting  cows  in  heat,  when  calves  run  with 
them  ? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  as  much  profit  iu  m  iking 
beef  at  five  cents  a  pound  live  weight  as  but¬ 
ter  at  20  cents.  But  both  may  be  made  to¬ 
gether  with  such  cattle  as  you  have.  Au 
excellent  beef  animal  may  be  reared  on  skim 
milk,  warmed  as  new  milk,  for  four  or  live 
mouths,  with  a  little  meal  fed  in  addition, 
and  then  good  pasture  or  hay  and  turnips, 
with  meal.  By  skillful  feeding,  a  24-moutbs-old 
Short  horn  steer  may  be  made  to  weigh  1,600 
to  1,800  pounds  live  weight,  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  cow  will  yield  200  pounds  of  butter 
yearly.  Butter  can  be  made  in  the  Winter  as 
cheaply’  as  in  the  Summer,  and  far  more  con¬ 
veniently,  'f  the  proper  arrangements  are 
made:  that  is,  a  dairy  that  can  be  warmed  to 
the  right  temperature,  and  the  cows  kept  iu 
a  warm,  comfortable  stable  and  fed  on  man¬ 
gels,  bay,  straw  aud  other  fodder  crops,  and 
corn-meal  aud  bran.  With  good  arrange¬ 
ments.  25  cows  should  be  kept  on  125  acres, 
aud  10  steers  be  fattened  each  year.  These 
arrangements,  of  course,  would  Include  the 
use  of  purchased  foods  and  a  very  complete 
and  thorough  mauagemeut  of  the  crops  and 
feeding.  But  it  can  be  done  with  far  more 
profit  than  raising  grain.  Calves  should  not 
run  with  the  cow’s  under  this  system,  but 
should  be  reared  by  hand,  aud  would  make 
just  as  good  animals.  2.  It  is  very'  seldom 
that  a  cow  requires  mediciuo  to  bring  her  in  a 
breeding  condition.  When  it  is  required,  there 
isuothmg  better  than  10-graiu  doses  of  Span¬ 
ish  fly,  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  feed. 

WEEVILS  IN  CRIBBED  CORN. 

H.  C.  B.,  Pi  it  I'tt  it,  Kaiis, — How  can  weevils 
be  prevented  from  injuring  corn  iu  tlie  crib  ? 
Do  they  get  u to  the  corn  while  it  is  growing 
or  after  it  has  been  cribbed  { 

Ans. — We  cannot  tell  whether  the  weevil 
(Calaudra  granaria)  is  the  true  European 
Grain  Weevil  or  the  more  common  Black 
Weevil  (C.  Oryzue),  When  ouce  these  insect 
pests  have  infested  a  grauavy,  crib  or  barn 
it  is  not  au  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Home  one  who  w  as  seriously’ troubled  with  the 
grain  weevils  replied  when  asked  how  to  de¬ 
stroy  them:  ”The  only  sure  way  is  to  burn 
the  bam.  1  The  beetles  breed  in  the  granary, 
aud  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  them  out  as 
much  as  possible.  Every  crack  and  hiding- 
place  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  wheu  the 
crib  is  empty,  aud  just  before  the  corn  is 
(loused.  Hot  water  may  be  used  for  cleansing 
the  crib  and  killing  the  beetles.  The  beetle 
bores  a  hole  in  the  grain  and  deposits  a  single 
egg.  and  then  goes  to  auother  kernel.  Fre¬ 
quent  changiug  of  the  grain  will  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  weevil,  but  this  is  not  a 
convenient  remedy.  Professor  Cook  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  for  the 
Wheat  Moth  (Tinea  granella)  which  infests 
wheat  in  the  bin.  This  w’ould  doubtless  be 
effective  with  the  weevil,  hut  it  must  be 
applied  with  great  care.  The  liquid  should 
be  poured  into  themiddle  of  the  bin  by  means 
of  a  tube  (gas  pipe)  w  ith  one  end  sharpened, 
running  down  from  the  top.  A  pint  may  be 
used  for  a  hundred  bushels  of  the  grain. 
This  material  is  very  explosive,  and  no  lamp 
or  other  flame  should  come  near  the  fumes  of 
the  insecticide  until  the  vapor  has  passed  off. 
This  weevil  has  been  au  injurious  pest  in  the 
rice  fields  of  the  South,  and  is  there  known  as 
the  Rice  Weevil  Its  scientific  name  includes 
this  fact.  The  Southern  coi  n-fields  and  cribs 
are  much  more  infested  with  the  Black  Weevil 
thau  those  at  the  North,  If  possible,  always 
send  a  sample  of  the  insect  doing  the  mischief, 
that  we  may  be  more  certain  of  tlie  species 
for  which  a  remedy  is  desired. 

SWAMP  MUCK:  LIQUID  MANURE 

H.  S.  B.,  Jackson,  Pa. — 1.  Is  ordinary 
swamp  muck  of  any  use  as  a  fertilizer  in  the 
absence  of  barnyard  manure,  and  would  it  lie 
a  good  top-dressing  for  a  meadow  ?  2.  How 
can  the  liquid  manure  from  cattle  in  au  old, 
cellar  less  barn  be  saved  as  cheaply  os  possible  t 
3.  Are  Autumn  leaves  a  good  absorbent  of 
horse  manure  ? 

Ans. — I.  Swamj)  muck  contains  valuable 
elements  of  fertility,  but  it  is  not  of  any  value 
until  it  is  prepared  by  decomposition.  Iu 
this  respect  it  is  like  straw,  or  leaves,  or  saw¬ 
dust.  Wheu  it  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
compostiug  with  lime  or  by  mixture  with 
manure  and  subsequent,  fermentution,  then  it 
is  as  valuable  as  so  much  munuru  in  regard  to 
those  elements  which  it  contains,  uud  especially 
as  to  its  nitrogen.  Alone  and  raw  it  is  of  no 
use.  It  should  at  least  be  mixed  v,  itb  a  bushel 
of  fresh  lime  per  ton  of  it,  and  left  to  decay 
for  some  months.  Then  it  is  of  use  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass.  Withoutthe  lime  it  should 
ctay  in  a  heap  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  year, 
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2.  Where  there  is  no  manure  cellar  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  use  plenty  of  air-dried 
swamp  muck  for  litter  to  absorb  the  liquid, 
making  a  broad  gutter  behind  the  cows.  The 
excess  of  liquid  should  runoff  into  a  shallow 
pit  iu  the  yard,  and  this  pit  should  be  kept 
filled  with  muck  to  absorb  tlie  urine  that 
escapes.  It  will  not  pay’  to  liaudle  or  use 
liquid  manure  alone;  it  contains  the  richest 
part  of  the  whole  manure,  and  if  taken  away 
leaves  the  solid  part  quite  poor.  It  is  also 
very  iueonveuieut  to  use  it  on  any  crop  but 
grass,  S.  Leaves  are  excellent  litter  for  a 
horse,  aud  keep  the  manure  cool,  so  that  it 
does  not  heat  so  readily’.  Leaves  should  be 
gathered  now  by  all  means  for  this  purpose. 

ROTA  TOES  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

H.  V.  K.t  Blodgett  Mills,  N,  F. — What  is 
the  relative  value  of  potatoes  for  feeding, 
when  Timothy  is  fid  per  ton  i 

Ans. — This  question  cannot  be  ausw’ered  in 
this  particular  form,  as  potatoes  and  Timothy- 
hay  have  no  points  for  comparative  estimates 
of  feeding  value,  Besides,  you  do  not  say  to 
what  animals  you  propose  to  feed  the  potatoes. 
As  a  rule,  raw  potatoes  are  not  a  whole¬ 
some  food,  unless  used  iu  small  quantities 
The  starch  iu  them  is  the  chief  element  of 
value,  blit  the  granules  are  not  soluble  aud  are 
largely  passed  into  tlie  bowels  iu  an  undigest¬ 
ed  state.  This  irritates  the  bowels  and  does 
more  harm  than  the  little  good  done  by  the 
part  that  is  digested.  They  then  produce 
diarrhoea  and  very  offensive  dung,  showiug 
how  injurious  they  are.  But  they  are 
excellent  food  wheu  cooked  aud  fed  cold 
mixed  with  ent  hay,  and  are  worth 
then  25  cents  a  bushel  because  of  their 
digestibility.  A  higher  value  is  put 
upon  them  by  some  farmers  who  have  fed 
them,  but  this,  of  course,  is  relative  ami  iu 
proportion  to  the  value  of  coru  and  other 
starchy  foods.  The  cooking  bursts  the  starch 
granules,  just  as  the  heat  bursts  Pop-Corn, 
aud  makes  them  digestible.  The  same  is  true 
as  to  rows,  or  sheep,  or  pigs.  A  few  may’  lie 
given  raw  usefully  to  any  of  these  animals 
wheu  dry  food  is  used;  but  not  more  thau  half 
a  peck  to  a  horse  or  a  cow.  Raw  potatoes  are 
very  useful  to  a  horse  troubled  with  heaves, 
probably  for  their  laxative  aud  loosening  ef¬ 
fects. 

PEACHES  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

It",  A.  //.,  HV.il  Ilenniker,  N.  II — Will 
Crawford’s  Early  aud  Late,  Hnn.-e’s  Golden 
Rareripe,  Prutt,  Hchu'uaker,  Wager,  ami 
Wheatland  Peaches  succeed  well  here  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Huinpshire  ?  Are  the  first  four  at 
eight  or  ten  cents,  and  the  last  four  at  twenty 
or  twenty-five  cents  each,  cheap  or  deal'.' 

Ans. — Peaches  have  uever  been  successfully- 
grown  iu  New  Hampshire,  except  along  the 
Southern  border,  and  especially  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  near  the  sea.  We  think  Henniker 
a  little  too  far  north  and  west.  Some  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  had  with  peaches  uear  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt..  but  not  much  north  of  that  in  or 
near  the  Connecticut  Y'alley.  It  may  be  said 
(though  the  rule  has  a  few  exceptions)  that 
when  tlie  Winter’s  cold  exceeds  20  degrees 
below  zero,  the  flower  buds  are  destroyed  ami 
the  trees  injured.  The  varieties  named  are 
not  a  good  selection  for  New  Hampshire, 
though  Wager  and  Schumakci-  might  be  tried. 
So  far  north  only  the  earlier  sorts  will  ripen, 
aud  of  these  the  hardiest  should  be  chosen. 
The  Foster  (origin,  Medford,  Mass..)  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  desirable  far  north.  Hill’s  Chili 
is  also  a  very  hardy  peach,  later  than  Foster. 
Wo  should  advise  consultation  with  some  of 
the  pouch  growers  in  Rockingham  County, 
aud  at  Brattleboro,  Vt..  L.  M.  Macombor, 
North  Ferrisburgh,  Vt.,  grows  peaches  as  far 
north  as  anybody  iu  New  England,  aud  can 
give  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

COWS  HOLDING  UP  THEIR  MILK. 

G.  A.  Woodman,  Grunt  Co.,  Wis. — Why- 
do  cows  hold  up  their  milk,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  i 

Ans, — A  cow  bus  perfect  control  of  her 
milk  organs  iu  the  same  wav  asshe  has  of  her 
urinary  organs,  aud  cun  hold  her  milk  as  sin- 
does  the  contents  of  her  bladder — to  a  certain 
extent  at  least.  There  is  a  great  similarity. 
The  orifice  of  the  tout  is  closed  by  a  muscular 
band  ltnown  as  the  sphincter  muscle,  just  as 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is,  and  itis  a  voluntary 
act  to  loosen  this  bund.  Home  cows  let.  down 
their  milk  very  easily  when  they  wish,  and  leak 
tlie  milk,  and  some  hold  it  very  firmly.  Any 
one  who  has  watched  the  behavior  of  a  cow 
that  is  holding  her  milk,  can  sec  quite  plainly 
that  her  action  is  willful;  her  eyes  and  general 
expression  of  face  and  ear  show  it,  'l  hen  the 
question  is  how  to  control  the  cow’s  will.  Aud 
there,  we  must  confess,  is  a  great  difficulty. 
The  writer’s  cows  have  been  trained  so  that 
they’  never  showed  any  obstinacy  of  this  kind, 
by  never  letting  a  calf  suck  and  rearing  the 
calves  in  the  most  gentle,  friendly,  kind  man¬ 
ner,  aud  haudliug  their  teats  aud  udder  from 
very  early  age  up  to  the  time  they  come  in  as 
cows.  This  is  au  effectual  way  to  prevent  it. 


How  to  cure  it  we  cannot  tell.  If  the  cow  is 
not.  milked  until  the  udder  is  so  full  as  to  be 
painful,  the  milk  will  be  let  dow  n,  and  after  a 
few’ times  she  will  give  up  the  habit.  Of  all 
the  recommendations  that  have  been  giveu, 
not  one  is  reasonable  or  certainly  effective. 
The  only  sure  remedy  is — to  wait. 

ABOUT  POTATOES. 

C.  A.  McC. ,  Princeton,  Ia.-\ .  Some  of  my  po¬ 
tatoes,  grown  on  a  piece  of  laud  where  leached 
ashes  had  been  strewn  quite  freely,  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  dry,  rusty-lookiug  spots — why?  2. 
Will  potatoes  planted  on  a  clover  sod  be  in¬ 
jured  by’  the  white  grubs?  3.  When  should 
manure  be  applied — in  Fall  or  Spring? 

Ans.— 1.  In  regard  to  potatoes  grown  where 
ashes  have  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  in  on  r  ex¬ 
perience  (which  lias  not  been  limited  to  a  single 
trial),  the  scab  or  roughness  mentioned  by  our 
friend  has  always  shown  itself,  and  has  been 
caused,  as  is  supposed,  by’  the  Strength  of  the 
ashes  which  come  in  contact  with  the  young 
tubers  while  the  skin  is  tender.  The  soil 
where  our  first  experiments  were  made,  was 
gravelly  inclining  to  a  sandy  or  sandy-loam 
nature.  2.  In  regard  to  whether  potatoes 
planted  on  clover  sod  will  be  eaten  by  the 
white  grub,  from  our  experience  we  should 
say  they  will  not  be  likely  to  be  so  injured. 
It  is  a  common  practice  of  a  friend  of  ours  to 
plant  potatoes  on  sod  ground,  and  a  clover 
sod  is  preferred  to  any  other.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  white  grub  does  au>’  damage  to  the 
crop  thus  grown;  but  should  the  soil  be  in¬ 
fested  with  the  grubs,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  crop  might  be  more  or  less 
eaten  by  them.  8.  We  W’ould  prefer  to  manure 
the  ground  this  Fall  if  possible;  if  not,  as 
early  in  the  Winter  as  manure  could  be  had; 
then  plow  and  fit  the  ground  just  before  plant¬ 
ing  time  in  the  Spring. 

PRESERVING  CELERY,  ETC. 

Basilic  Mills,  A>6, — 1.  How  can  I 
keep  celery  through  the  Winter,  and  when 
can  it  be  taken  up?  2.  What  will  kill  lice  on 
cabbage?  3  Will  strawberries  bear  if  cul¬ 
tivated  iu  the  Spring?  How  late  in  the  Fall 
can  they  be  cultivated  with  profit? 

Ans. — 1.  Dig  a  trench  10  inches  wide,  and 
of  a  depth  to  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  plants.  1  ay  the  celery  handy  by  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  aud  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
trench,  and  place  the  plants  iu  it  in  an  upright 
position,  and  pack  them  clopely  together 
until  the  trench  is  filled.  As  the  w  eather 
grows  colder,  draw  the  earth  from  both  sides 
towards  the  celery,  until  it  is  covered  and 
looks  like  n  single  row  all  banked.  The  tops 
should  Vie  covered  with  salt  hay  or  other  litter 
to  preserve  them.  Have  the  trench  in  well 
drainedsoil.  Thecelery  can  betaken  out  w  hen- 
ever  wanted.  2.  Tobacco  water  sprinkled 
on  the  plants  has  proven  effectual  w  ith  us. 
We  think  that  au  emulsion  of  kerosene 
also  might  be  very  offensive  to  lice  3.  It 
is  not  a  good  policy  to  disturb  plants  about 
to  fruit,  by  going  through  them  with  a  culti¬ 
vator,  as  nothing  will  be  gained  by  it.  Cul¬ 
tivate  in  the  Fall  as  long  as  weeds  last,  and 
the  weather  will  permit  of  growth. 

MAKING  WINE  FROM  THF.  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

J.  B.,  Bayou  Barbary,  La, — How’  i  an  I 
make  wine  from  the  Concord  grape  ? 

ANS. — Take  the  berries  from  the  stems  or 
peduncles  and  place  them  in  a  clean,  tasteless 
bag,  and  squeeze  them  in  a  cider  or  cheese 
press.  The  juice  resulting  from  the  pressure 
should  be  mixed  with  one-fourth  or  one-third 
water,  and  sugar  ut  about  the  rute  of  one 
pound  or  so  be  added  to  u  gallon  of  the  liquid. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  ferment 
too  much,  A  small  amount  of  solution  of 
tannin  should  be  added  when  fermentation  is 
to  be  stopped. 

NIAGARA  GRAPE  AND  FAY’S  PROLIFIC. 

M.  M, ,  Midway,  Mass. — Speaking  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  is  the  Niagara  Grape  the 
best  grape  for  profit  ?  Is  Fay  s  Prolific  Cur¬ 
rant  the  best  of  its  kind  ? 

Ans. — We  have  fruited  the  Niagara  for 
three  years.  The  vine  is  hardy  uud  healthy’, 
and  very  prolific.  The  bunches  are  large, 
berries  large,  and  in  quality  as  good  as  the 
Concord.  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  we  have 
fruited  two  years.  It  is  the  l>e«t  of  currants. 

WINTER  FEED  FOR  FALL  PIGS. 

V.  D.  (<■,  Loveland,  Cot, — In  a  late  Rural 
to  the  question  “  What  is  the  best  Winter 
feed  for  Fall  pigs  in  the  absence  of  milk?”  the 
answer  w'as,  “  Wheat  middlings  mixed  with 
swill,  with  clean  oats  and  corn.”  1  wish  to 
know  whether  unground  oats  and  corn  are 
meant  My  hogs  will  not  eat  unground  oats. 
Would  barley  ground  but  not  soured  be  good 
to  mix  with  the  middlings  uud  corn? 

Ans.  The  wheat,  middlings  should  contain 
canaille  to  make  theui  suitable  for  pigs.  Bur¬ 
ley  ground  and  fed  entire  is  the  best  siuglo 
grain  for  pigs,  and  oats  rank  next.  Pigs  will 
usually  eat  oats  unground,  but,  where  they 
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do  not  the  grain  should  be  ground  and  the 
hulls  sifted  out,  the  latter  being  good  for  cattla 
or  colts.  Corn  is  not  such  unevenly  balanced 
food  for  pigs  or  any  young  animals  as  barley 
and  oats.  The  latter  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogenous  substance  which  makes  muscle^ 
tissue  and  bone,  whereas  corn  contains  an 
undue  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  makes  more  fat  than  otherwise.  Corn 
may  be  fed  whole,  but  if  the  grinding  does 
not  cause  too  much  trouble  or  expense  it 
should  be  fed  in  the  form  of  meal ,  as  there  is 
a  saving  in  mastication  and  digestion. 

EXCESSIVE  PURGING  OP  A  flOKSE. 

W.  L.D.  Clyde ,  N,  Y. — In  this  neighborhood 
many  horses  have  been  purged  severely,  some 
cases  ending  fatally.  The  ailment  is  attributed 
to  their  eating  clover  blossoms  containing 
clover  seed  maggots.  What  is  likely  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  purging  l 

Ans. — We  do  not  chink  this  supposition  to 
have  any  probable  foundation.  It  is  impossible 
to  disprove  such  a  thiug,  however,  until  the 
actual  cause  can  be  found.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  maggots  should  have  this  effect,  un¬ 
less  they  were  eaten  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  irritate  the  intestines,  and  were  found  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  dung.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
clover  itself,  or  some  plants  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  second-growth  clover,  as  St. 
John’s- Wort,  lobelia  and  ragweed,  would 
cause  the  trouble,  which  they  frequently  do, 
as  well  as  irritate  the  mouth  aud  cause  slob¬ 
bering.  Whatever  would  produce  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  diarrhoea.  The  remedy 
would  be  to  refrain  from  pasturing  the  horses 
on  the  clover,  or  to  use  it  only  partially,  and 
give  dry  feed  with  corn  meal  and  middlings, 
also  dry,  in  moderate  quantities.  A  reasonable 
allowance  of  salt  would  also  be  of  use. 

FACIAL  PARALYSIS  IN  A  COLT. 

J.  W.  G.,  Horace ,  Tenn. — The  upper  lip  of 
my  colt  is  drawn  considerably  to  one  side,  and 
on  the  same  side  the  lower  lip  is  swollen,  so 
that  the  food  drops  out.  He  has  been  in  this 
condition  for  four  or  five  months;  otherwise 
he  is  in  good  health  aud  spirits.  W hat  ails 
him,  aud  what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans,  — This  is  a  case  of  facial  paralysis,  due  to 
a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  There  are 
several  causes  which  produce  this  disorder, 
but  you  give  no  clue  to  indicate  which  is 
active  in  this  case.  Perhaps  the  following 
general  explanation  may  help  to  ascertain  the 
cause  and  remove  it,  when  the  trouble  will 
probably  cease.  Cold,  or  a  bruise,  or  pressure 
ou  the  nock  by  a  badly  fitting  collar,  or  on 
parts  of  the  face  by  an  ill-fitting  bridle;  or 
disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the  local  nerves;  or 
disordered  digestion  or  urinary  disorder  may 
produce  this  effect.  If  any  of  these  causes 
are  suspected  it  must  be  removed.  Ten-grain 
doses  of  mix  vomica  may  be  given  for  two 
days;  then  20  grains  for  two  days  more.  Local 
applications  of  camphorated  spirits  may  be 
useful. 

APPLE-TREE  BLIGHT. 

G.  A.,  Woodman,  Wis. — What  ails  my 
crab  apple  trees?  First  one  branch  on  a  tree 
withers  aud  dies,  aud  soon  the  rest  follow. 
The  bark  peels  off  and  the  wood  turns  brown. 
No  insects  are  visible. 

Ans. — The  injury  to  the  crab  apple  trees 
probably  occurred  during  the  warm  days  of 
Summer.  If  so,  the  cause  is  doubtless  the 
same  that  occasions  the  blight  of  the  pear 
and  quince,  as  well  as  of  the  apple,  of  which 
little  is  known  with  certaioty.  Although 
oftentimes  fatal  to  the  pear,  it  seldom  ex¬ 
tends  below  the  current  season's  growth  of 
the  quince  and  apple,  and  the  process  of 
growth  usually  soon  replaces  the  loss.  All 
that  can  be  done,  with  our  present,  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  to  remove  the  cause  as  fur  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  promptly  cutting  away  the  affected 
shoot,  quite  below  all  discoloration  of  the 
wood,  and  bunting  it.  This  is  done  under  the 
conviction  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and 
that  the  germs  arc  thus  destroyed.  We  kuow 
nothing  of  the  firm  you  inquire  about. 

CAUSES  OF  BITTER  CREAM. 

L.  M.  T.,  Miles,  la. — My  cows  are  in  good 
health,  aud  in  a  good  pasture,  yet  their  cream 
is  bitter.  Why? 

Ans, — Bitter  cream  may  be  caused  by  the 
cows’ eat  ing  bitter  plants,  as  rag- weed,  tone- 
set,  willow  leaves  and  twigs,  etc.  Or  it  may 
be  caused  by  the  cow’s  being  injuriously 
affected  by  hot  weather  or  impure  water. 
Again,  it  may  to  due  to  a  fungus  growth  in 
the  cream  when  kept  in  a  cellar  that  is  not 
well  ventilated,  or  in  which  there  is  anything 
moldy.  Or,  again,  the  cream  may  be  kept 
too  long,  or  the  churning  may  be  too  long 
continued.  If  the  bitterness  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  any  cause  outside  the  cow,  a  goto 
pinch  of  saltpeter  in  each  pan  of  milk  may 
prevent  or  change  it.  If  the  cause  is  believed 
to  be  within  the  cow,  give  her  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpeter  once  u  day  for  t  wo  or  three  days. 
This  will  help  to  carry  off  the  impurities 
through  the  kidueys.  The  other  causes  enu¬ 
merated  may  bo  removed  or  prevented  from 
doing  harm. 


DEPRAVED  APPETITE  IN  A  COW. 

B.  M.,  St.  Josephs,  Mo.—  One  of  my  cows 
vomits  at  night  most  of  what  she  has  eaten 
by  day.  Stones  of  considerable  size  are  often 
found  in  what  she  throws  up.  She  has  plenty 
of  clean  water,  aud  doesn’t  seem  to  be  losing 
flesh,  though  she  has  been  troubled  in  this 
way  for  over  a  month.  How  should  she  be 
treated? 

Ans. — This  is  a  rare  condition  and  is  due  to 
a  depraved  appetite,  probably  caused  by  in¬ 
digestion.  Confine  the  animal  in  a  stall  so 
that  she  can  eat  only  what  is  given  her.  Feed 
light  but  nutritious  masbes,  not  cooked,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  Timothy  or  other  good 
hay.  Give  a  mild  purgative — from  half  a 
pound  to  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts — after  wluch 
give  with  her  food  daily  for  a  mouth,  sulphate 
of  iron,  one  drachm,  nux  vomica  half  a 
drachm,  and  ground  anise-seed,  two  ounces. 

HOW  MANY  CROSSES  MAKE  A  PURE  BLOOD  ? 

H.  M. ,  Liberty  Centre. — How  many 
crosses  of  a  thoroughbred  bull  on  a  native  cow 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  full-blooded 
auirnal ! 

Ans. — Full-blood  and  thoroughbred  mean 
the  same  thing,  or  should  mean  it.  •*  Full 
blood”  is  an  indefinite  term  that  means  one 
thiug  or  another,  if  it  is  not  the  same  as  thor¬ 
oughbred.  The  English  Short-horn  Herd  Book 
admits  animals  that  have  bad  six  crosses  of 
pure  bulls;  but  they  are  kept  separate  from 
the  thoroughbreds.  Nu  Americau  herd-book, 
we  believe,  admits  any  grade  animal .  and  an 
animal  is  a  grade  however  highly  it  may  be 
crossed.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  beginning ; 
but  iu  all  the  pure  breeds  now  existing,  the 
beginning  is  so  far  back,  and  was  made  at  the 
outeet  with  purely  bred  animals,  so  that  the 
exclusion  of  grades  is  well  justified. 

REMEDY  FOR  HOLES  U?  A  COW’S  TEAT. 

IF.  D.  C.,  Punjcsutaicney,  Pa. — My  Jersey 
heifer  has  two  holes  in  one  of  her  teats  through 
which  the  milk  flows  at  milking  time.  How 
cau  the  holes  to  closed  without  injuring  the 
teats  ? 

Ans. — Get  your  doctor  to  cut  away  the  skin 
with  a  small  dissecting  knife  and  put  in  a 
stitch.  But  this  can  only  be  done  well  when  the 
cow  is  dry;  perhaps  he  can  use  some  strong 
rubber  plaster  used  for  operations  to  sustain 
the  teat  while  the  wound  is  healing,  even 
while  the  cow  is  milking.  A  milking  tube  too 
might  to  used.  These  can  be  procured  of 
Ryuders  &  Co.,  surgical  instrument  makers, 
39J  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  for  $1.10  each. 
Kolto  &  Co.,  Chestnut  Street,  Phila  ,  has  a 
good  one  for  50  cents. 

WEIGHT  OF  A  QUART  OF  MILK. 

B.  S.,  Newark,  Ohio. — What  is  the  weight 
of  a  standard  quart  of  milk  ? 

Ans. — A  quart  is  one-fourth  of  a  gallon;  but 
the iv  are  three  different  gallons  iu  use:— the 
old  standard  wine  gallon  of  281  cubic  inches, 
the  imperial  gallon  of  2T7&  cubic  inches,  and 
the  ale  or  beer  gallon  of  282  cubic  inches.  The 
first  is  that  by  which  milk  aud  other  liquids 
are  sold.  A  gallon  of  pure  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degs.  weighs  8  388  pounds. 
Milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.084,  or  84 
pounds  to  the  1000  more  thau  water.  This 
gives  pure  rnilk  the  weight  of  8.675  pounds 
per  gallon,  or  2.16  pouuds  per  quart.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  quart  of  milk  is  thought  to  weigh  2.21 
or  2  1-5  pouuds. 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  N.  G.,  Waverly,  Neb. — 1,  Many  warts 
ha  ve  appeared  on  my  cattle,  and  one  cow  has 
refused  to  eat,  and  froths  at  the  mouth.  How 
should  they  be  treated  ?  2,  Is  a  heifer  that 
lost  her  calf  last  Spring  likely  to  do  so  again? 

Ans.— 1.  The  refusal  to  eat  and  the  warts 
have  no  connection  with  each  other.  Apply 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  warts  with  a  small 
swab  tied  to  a  stick:  give  the  one  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  eat  a  dose  of  one  quart  of  linseed  oil 
and  do  not.  force  feed  upon  >t.  The  loss  of 
appetite  is  due  probably  to  indigestion,  which 
is  very  common  at  this  season  of  the  year.  2, 
Heifer*  which  have  lost  their  calves  will  be 
apt  to  do  it  again,  unless  very  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  It  would  to  well  to  give  each  of 
them  a  pint  of  iufusiou  of  borkuf  Black  flaw, 
or  Viburnum  prunifolium,  which  you  can  get 
at  the  drug  store,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  the 
extract.  This  has  been  found  very  effective 
as  a  preventive  of  abortion.  This  mav  to 
given  once  a  week  for  three  weeks,  about  the 
time  when  the  heifers  lost  their  calves  pre¬ 
viously.  Close  watch  should  to  kept  upon 
them,  aud  the  medicine  repeated  if  any  se¬ 
rious  apprehensions  should  occur. 

B.  K.  H.,  Carsvill* ,  Oh  io. — Would  seed  corn 
grown  iu  this  locality  grow  as  well  in  Central 
Kansas  as  corn  grown  there? 

Ans. — It  probably  would,  but  an  experi¬ 
ment  alone  eon  Id  decide  the  question.  In  the 
Rural  for  September  22d  we  gave  a  full  but 
pithy  account  of  the  effect  of  the  September 
cold  w  avc  ou  the  corn  crop  all  over  the  north 
eru  section  of  the  country,  the  information 


having  been  condensed  from  several  hundred 
report*  from  all  parts  of  the  Northern  States. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  locally  raised 
corn  in  all  cases  was  least  Injured,  and  that 
corn  from  seed  from  points  further  South  than 
the  places  where  it  was  planted,  was  always 
late,  and  was  either  entirely  ruined  or  greatly 
damaged.  Corn  from  Nebraska  and  Mis¬ 
souri  seed  planted  as  far  north  in  Illinois  aud 
Indiana,  was  also  partially  or  wholly  ruined. 
Kansas  corn,  however,  escaped  the  frost  this 
year;  but  it  may  not  do  so  another  season.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  goto  seed  corn  planted 
somewhat  south  from  the  place  where  it  was 
raised  would  do  well.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  reports  from  the  Shoe-peg  Corn 
vary  so  greatly  that  no  certain  lesson  on  this 
point  can  be  learned  from  these. 

F  A.  D.,  Mill  Spring.  Mo. — What  ailed  my 
cow,  and  what  might  have  cured  her?  She 
first  showed  signs  of  distress  in  the  morning 
by  jerking  her  head  every  few  minutes  as 
though  she  had  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  There  was 
considerable  swelling  under  the  jaw.  She 
dried  up  in  24  hours.  By  spells  she  would  rub 
her  under  jaw  and  the  side  of  her  head  vio¬ 
lently.  On  post-mortem  examination  I  found 
the  glands  of  her  throat  as  well  as  her  lungs 
badly  affected;  but  the  neighbors  said  she 
had  the  “mad.  itch.” 

Ans. — This  was  not  “mad  itch,”  described 
last  week  in  this  Department,  but  probably 
the  effect  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs 
aud  the  glands.  Of  course,  as  you  do  not  say 
what  medicine  you  gave,  nothing  can  be  said 
about  that,  although  in  giving  medicine  care¬ 
lessly,  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  lungs  and 
cause  death.  The  case  is  by  no  means  clear 
with  the  very  meager  information  given.  In 
all  these  cases  full  particulars  of  what  was 
given  to  the  animal,  aud  how  the  organs  ap¬ 
peared,  and  all  other  symptoms  should  be 
given,  or  nothing  certain  can  be  said. 

Fanner,  Glanville,  Out. — 1.  Where  caul 
get  Blush  Potatoes?  2,  How  much  Spring 
wheat  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre?  3.  Will 
the  Shoe-peg  Cora  ripen  in  this  vicinity'? 
Where  can  the  seed  to  obtained?  4.  What 
kind  of  onion  seed  had  I  better  sow?  When 
would  be  the  best  time  to  sow — in  the  Fall  or 
Spring?  How  should  the  land  to  prepared? 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  to  advertised  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  aud  in  other  farm  journals.  2. 
Say  two  bushels:  less  will  answer  on  fertilesoils. 

3.  W e  fear  not.  4.  Any  of  the  red,  white  or 
yellow  varieties  that  are  cultivated  iu  the 
States  will  gro  «v  in  your  locality.  The  large 
Yellow  Globe.  Red  Wethersfield  and  Yellow 
Danvers  are  standard  varieties.  You  had 
better  sow  m  the  Spring;  as  soou  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  rich,  sandy  soil,  iu 
drills  one  foot  apart:  thin  to  three  or  four 
inches,  and  be  sure  aud  keep  down  the  weeds. 
Have  the  land  well  pulverized  and  manured . 

C.  W.  IF.,  Orleans,  Mich. — About  a  year 
ag°  a  young  mare  of  mine  received  a  braise 
on  the  inside  of  the  leg  above  the  gambrel 
joint.  The  place  was  lanced,  discharged 
freely,  and  healed  over;  but  there  are  still 
several  hard  lumps,  like  callous  spots,  where 
the  wound  was,  and  the  swelling  has  never 
disappeared  entirely,  though  the  mare  does 
not  fliuch  when  the  place  is  pressed.  What 
should  to  the  treatment  t 
Ans.— If  these  hard  spots  are  ou  the  skin 
they  may  possibly  be  removed  by  poulticing 
or  by  blistering.  If  they  are  under  the  skin, 
it  is  probably  an  increase  of  cartilaginous  or 
tony  matter  thrown  out  by  the  joint  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  bone,  aud 
will  to  permanent.  If  there  is  no  lameness  or 
tenderness,  it  might  perhaps  to  well  to  put  up 
with  the  blemish,  lest  what  is  bad  now  might 
to  made  very  much  worse. 

IF.  E.  H .,  Medina.  Mich. — 1.  Our  sorghum 
sirup  when  first  made  was  apparently  all 
right,  except  perhaps  it  was  a  little  thin. 
After  standing  six  or  eight  months,  a  part  of  it 
slowly  turned  to  asemi-solid,  amoi-phousmass. 
What  is  the  reason?  2.  If  it  is  possible  to 
adulterate  sorghum  sirup  with  glucose,  by 
what  test,  simple  or  otherwise,  could  it*  pi  es- 
enee  to  detected  ? 

Ans.  -1 .  The  substance  that  set  tled  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  sugar,  which  had  gradually  erystal- 
ized.  All  sirups  will  deposit  sugar  if  allowed 
to  stand,  there  being  too  great  an  amount  of 
it  to  be  held  in  suspension  iu  the  liquid  form. 

2.  We  cannot  give  you  a  test,  as  we  kuow  of 
none  that  you  could  employ  Chemists  detect 
such  adulterations  by  means  of  a  polariscope. 

IF.  8’.  C.,  Arguscille,  N.  Y.  —  1.  What  is  the 
address  of  the  Newark  Machine  Company  ' 

2.  What  is  the  address  of  parties  in  New  York 
who  sell  !S.  C.  rock  phosphate  ?  3.  Can  beaus 
be  thrashed  iu  a  common  thrashing  machine  ? 

4  How  can  lumps  of  dirt  be  separated  from 
toms  except  by  hand  picking  ' 

Ans. — t.  Newark  Machine  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  Ohio.  2.  John  B.  Sardv,  141  Water 
Street.  New  V  ork,  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in  S.  C. 
roek  phosphate.  8.  It  is  sometimes  done  by 
taking  out  every  other  tooth  iu  the  machine. 

4.  By  means  of  a  fanning  mill. 


G,  J.,  Stevensville,  Pa. — In  the  morning  one 
of  my  cows  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk ,  and  only 
two  quarts  at  night,  and  in  a  few  days  she 
dried  up  entirely.  She  breathes  hard,  doesn’t 
chew  the  cud,  and  eats  very  little.  What  ails 
her  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  doubtless  iu  the  lungs. 
Bv  this  time  a  cough  will  proably  have  ap¬ 
peared.  If  so,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  cow 
has  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  or  plenro-pneu- 
monia,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  from 
the  information  given.  The  sudden  loss  of 
milk  indicates  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  is 
prevalent  just  now  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  a  good  veterinarian  should 
be  consulted  at  once. 

E.  McC.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. — 1,  Will  different 
varieties  of  wheat  mix?  2,  Will  potatoes 
“  mix”  if  planted  near  each  other  ?  3,  Has 
bran  been  ever  tried  as  a  potato  fertilizer  at 
the  Rural  Grounds?  4,  How  should  Orchard 
Grass  be  sown? 

Ans. — 1,  No,  wheat  will  not  mix.  2,  No, 
potatoes  (that  is  the  tubers)  cannot  mix  in 
the  hill  any  more  than  the  stems  of  two  trees 
which  interlace  cau  mix.  Potatoes  can 
“mix ’’only  through  the  flowers.  3,  No,  we 
have  never  tried  bran.  4,  Orchard  Grass 
may  to  treated  in  every  way  the  same  as 
Timothy,  except  as  to  bulk  of  seed  sown. 

IF.  H.  V'.,  Clarion,  Neb. — What  plum  would 
bo  best  to  grow  for  market  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood?  My  land  is  high  table-land,  consisting 
of  clay-loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  and  stands 
drought  remarkably'  well.  The  coldest  weath¬ 
er  we  had  last  Winter  was  27  degs.  below 
zero.  Will  the  Lombard  do  well  here  i 
Axs. — Jefferson  and  Kir ke’s  are  given  two 
stare  for  Nebraska  by  the  Amer.  Pom.  So¬ 
ciety.  while  the  Lombard  is  given  one.  Wash¬ 
ington  will  do  well.  The  Lombard  is  hardy 
and  very  productive  and  would  probably  do 
well  with  you.  Jefferson  is  large  and  of  fine 
flavor,  and  of  tost  quality,  and  is  a  most 
desirable  variety'.  Kirke’s  is  very  good. 

H.  S.,  Pole,  III. — Under  what  conditions  are 
new  plants  and  seeds  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds? 

Ans. — We  test  all  new  small  fruits,  includ¬ 
ing  grapes,  hardy  ornamental  plants,  farm 
and  garden  seeds,  that  seem  worthy  of  being 
tested.  We  keep  a  record  of  all.  and  report 
the  results  in  these  columns.  Persons  sending 
new  plants  or  seeds  should  send  also  a  full 
description  of  their  origin,  etc. 

G.  W.  P.  Bosdle,  N.  J. — What  do  “stars” 
given  to  certain  grapes  signify  ? 

Ans.— In  the  catalogue  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  State  or  District  in 
which  a  fruit  is  recommended  for  cultivation 
is  designated  by  a  star  (*),  and  if  a  variety  is 
of  great  superiority'  and  value,  by  two  stars 
*) ;  if  new  or  recently  introduced  and  prom¬ 
ising,  by  a  dagger  (+). 

C.  P.  B.,  Edirardsrille,  III. — Five  years  ago 
I  planted  half-a-dozen  filbert  trees  on  a  mod¬ 
erately'  rich  clay  soil.  They  grew  finely,  and 
every  season  they  bloom  early  in  Spring  aud 
buds  develop,  but  no  fruit  forms.  Why  ? 

Ans. — We  have  observed  that  on  rich  soil 
they  do  not  bear  so  soon  as  in  poor  soils.  W  e 
would  advise  you  to  cultivate  about  the  roots 
rather  freely  and  wait  another  year. 

C.  B.  B.,  Bridgeton,  Pa. — Can  I  buy  suffi¬ 
cient  Niagara  Grape-vines  to  set  an  acre  or 
two,  and  if  so.  ou  what  terms  ? 

Ans. — No,  we  believe  not.  except  upon  spe¬ 
cial  terms,  which  the  Niagara  Grape  Company, 
Loekport,  N.Y.,  will  supply  upon  application. 

F.  S.  W.  No  Address. — Is  Gaskill’s  Com¬ 
pendium  of  value  in  aiding  a  person  in  acquir¬ 
ing  good  peuiuauskip,  or  is  it  a  fraud  ! 

Ans.— It  is  an  excellent  guide  by  which  to 
become  a  good  peuuian,  and  is  very  exten¬ 
sively'  used,  with  marked  beneficial  results. 

S  K.  C.,  Green  Briar,  Tenn. —  Where  can  l 
find  a  market  for  Angora  wool  and  hides  ? 

Ans. — Philadelphia  is  the  only  market  in  the 
U nited  States.  Send  to  any  commission  agen  t 
in  that  city. 

T.  H.  VF.,  Upper  Falls,  Md. — Where  can  I 
get  a  set  of  knives  for  the  Cummiug's  bay 
cutter  ?  The  patterns  were  burned  when  the 
car  shops  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  were  destroyed, 
butsome  Rural  reader  may  still  have  repairs 
in  stock. 

- 

Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Satcrday,  Nov.  S. 

B.  D.  H.— T.  El  B.— S.  P.G.,  your  letters  are  welcome. 

— J.  H.,  thanks  lor  all  short  notes  of  experience. — W. 
MeD.-A.  D.  It.— L.  H.  D.-J.  A.  J.  M.  R — -A.  M.  \Y  - 

J.  S.  D.-N.  R.— C.  U.  B.-A.  I - -  H.  S.-R.  N.  C.-J. 

M.  S.— ’ W .  S.— G-  W.  O.  OH.- A.  Met.'. - 1  S  — L.  P.  W. 

E.  C.  S.-M.  W.-J.  M.  S.-S.  H.  C.-H.  A.  T.-C.  A.  -J. 

A.,  yes. -4.  M.  W,  -W.  O.  H.-F.  0.— S.8.  R.T.-M  J. 

G.  B..  thaulcs.— K  C.  N.-W.  B.  -H.  G,  S.-H.  A.  McC. 

G.  W.  A.-F  K.  M  — T.  H.  H.— Z,  H.-CJ.  A.-H.  O.  W:- 
J.  H.  N.  B.  R.  V.  Mrs.  B.  li.  Colby,  many  thanks.  F. 

W.  S.— L.  S.  E.,  thanks  tor  suggestion.— T.  D.  C.— J.  L. 

A.  B.  A. — O.  C  -  A.  J.  e.-K.  A.  1...  thanks. — P.  B. 
l.ymau  Catnlee.  The  tiuestlou  asked  must  have  been 
mislaid.  -P.  M.  I..-H.  H  -A.  \V.— J.  W.  K..  thanks  - 
G.  W.C.-J.M.-H  S.-J.M.  S.-0.  51.  H.— J.  H.  S.-D. 

W.  8.-W.  P.  H.-G.  E.  M.-A.  L.— A.  L.  H.— P.  J.  M.- 
A.  J  A  — 8.  H.  R.— .— \V.  S.-J.  H.— T.  H.  H.— W.F.— J 
M.  S. 
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Now,  don’t  try  to  ripen  pears  or  apples 
in  a  warm  apartment.  They  will  shrink 
up  in  spite  of  you. 


North  of  the  latitude  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  you  may  still  plant  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  if  you  like.  .  We  should 
wait  until  Spring.  South  of  New  York 
we  should  plant  now,  if  it  were  conve¬ 
nient  so  to  do. 


One  of  the  characters  in  Le  Sage's 
novel  of  “Gil  Bias,”  is  Doctor  Sangrado, 
who  practiced  blood-letting  for  all  sorts 
of  ailments.  Monopolies  do  not  pretend 
to  be  physicians  but  might  they  not  well 
be  termed  Dr.  Sangrados? 


All  of  our  friends  who  desire  to  help 
to  increase  the  circulation  and  influence 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  are  now 
solicited  to  send  for  posters,  premium 
lists,  and  specimen  copies.  All  will  be 
sent  gratis  with  our  best  thanks. 


The  Summer  hog-packing  season  ended 
with  the  last  day  of  October,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  hitherto  collected  of  the  Western 
packing  for  the  season  show  an  aggregate 
of  3,770,000  hogs,  agaiust  3,210,000  last 
year,  or  an  increase  of  17 )4  per  cent, 
in  number.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  average  weight 
of  the  hogs  marketed,  approximately 
amounting  to  18’ ■>  pounds  per  hog.  On 
this  basis,  the  hogs  packed  in  the  West 
since  March  1  have  aggregated  905,000,000 
pounds  gross,  against  710,872,000  pounds 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  27  per  cent. 
The  stocks  of  hog  products  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  although  not  so  low  as  last  year,  are 
still  only  of  moderate  proportions,  except 
barreled  pork,  which  is  in  rather  liberal 
supply. 


An  English  poultry  breeder  asserts  that 
a  cross  of  the  cock  of  the  Indian  Game  on 
common  hens,  produces  the  best  table 
fowl  he  has  ever  eaten,  and  he  has  tried 
nearly  eve”y  other  sort.  These  half-blood 
Indian  Games  make  an  extra-full  breast  of 
meat,  which  cuts  like  cheese,  and  has  the 
flavor  of  the  pheasant.  The  other  parts 
of  the  fowl  are.  extra-firm  and  tender  in 
flesh  of  a  very  superior  quality.  All 
American  Game  fowls  and  their  crosses 
are  celebrated  for  the  superiority  of  their 
flesh,  but  il‘  the  Indian  birds  so  much 
excel  them,  they  are  well  worthy  of  im¬ 
portation.  Bred  pure,  they  would  not  be 
profitable  except  by  selling  the  chickens 
at  high  prices,  as  the  hens  lay  only  a  few 
eggs,  and  then  want  to  sit.  Game  cocks 
crossed  on  the  large  Asiatic  breeds  of 
hens  make  a  great  improvement  in  the 
flesh  of  the  half-blood  chickens  which 
still  attain  a  large  size. 


We  notice  by  our  exchanges  that  the 
miserable  scoundrels  who  lure  pure  girls 
to  the  city  to  lead  lives  of  shame,  are 
active  again,  particularly  in  the  West. 
Their  victims  frequently  come  from  coun¬ 
try  places,  and  are  lured  to  cities  by 
tempting  offers  of  light  employment  at 
high  wages,  only  to  find  nameless  sin.  Oh 
country  girls.  you  that,  are  as  pure  ub  the 
air  you  breathe,  buds  of  womanhood 
glistening  with  the  dew  of  truth,  lovely 
in  all  the  thrice  precious  charms  of  vir¬ 
tue,  we  implore  you  in  the  name  of  the 
joy  of  earth,  which  prostitution  ends  for¬ 
ever;  by  a  parent’s  heart,  which  it  would 
break;  by  heaven’s  peace,  which  it  for¬ 
ever  bars;  by  all  that  is  good  and  pure; 
by  angels’  care  and  God’s  great  love, 
which  it  roust  forfeit,  do  not  go  to  the 
city  unless  to  friends  that  you  can  trust 
will  never  let  your  feet  take  the  first  step 
to  ruin. 


A  committee  representing  a  prominent 
agricultural  association  recently  visited 
one  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  especially 
charged  with  the  mission  of  determining 
why  there  were  not  more  agricultural 
students.  A  member  of  the  committee 
incidentally  remarked  that,  while  he  had 
no  sons,  no  one  of  his  daughters  should 
marry  a  farmer  unless  the  farmers  took  a 
different  position  in  this  country.  Is  not 
this  feeling  and  its  expression  in  the 


presence  of  farmers’  sons,  one  great  reason 
why  so  few  desire  an  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion?  Why  should  a  boy  wish  to  spend 
time  and  money  in  fitting  himself  for  a 
business  which  lus  father  considers  looked 
down  upon  and  less  desirable  than  others? 
If  other  callings  are  more  desirable,  more 
remunerative,  more  highly  regarded,  why 
blame  either  the  colleges  or  the  boys  for 
the  small  number  of  students  of  agricul¬ 
ture?  If  it  be  desirable  that  there  be 
more  such  students  why  discourage  by 
sucli  remarks? 


Late  cablegrams  tell  us  that  between 
four  and  five  hundred  persons  are  pros¬ 
trated  by  trichinosis  in  ten  villages  in 
Saxony  ;  that  the  disease  is  spreading  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  that  the  deaths  are  “20  per 
cent'  of  the  number  of  infections.”  Yes¬ 
terday’s  cablegrams  say  75  sufferers  are 
in  a  hopeless  condition  and  deaths  are  oc¬ 
curring  daily.  The  German  doctors  are 
represented  as  saying  that  •  *  the  disease 
will  become  epidemic,  if  it  continues  to 
spread,”  as  it  has  been  doing  lately. 
Either  the  doctors  are  very  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  trichinosis  (and  as  they  are 
Germans  this  is  hardly  supposable),  or  the 
telegraph  operators  have  blundered  sadly 
— a  supposition  not  at  all  unlikely.  As 
trichina?,  only  enter  the  human  organ¬ 
ism  by  the  eating  of  the  meat  in  which 
they  are  bred,  such  words  as  “  infection  ” 
and  “  epidemic  ’’  are  misapplied  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  trichinosis.  Although  American 
hog  products  have  been  excluded  from 
Germany  for  the  last  eight  months,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  Bismarck  and  his 
subsidized  press  will  seek  by  this  out¬ 
break  to  foster  the  distrust  of  American 
pork  which  it  has  been  the  Chancellor’s 
policy  for  some  time  to  create  and 
augment. 


When,  in  1793,  Eli  Whitney  invented 
the  cotton  gin,  by  wrhich  the  lint  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  seed,  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  cotton  received  a  marvel¬ 
ous  impetus.  The  device  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  the  cotton  industry, 
and,  if  the  latest  accounts  are  true,  a 
similar  revolution  is  likely  to  be  wrought 
by  a  cotton-picking  machine  with  which 
experiments  have  lately  been  successfully 
made  in  South  Carolina.-  A  telegram 
from  Charleston  lasl  Wednesday  tells  us 
that  the  first  hale  of  cotton  ever  picked 
from  the  field  by  machinery  was  exhibited 
at  the  Cottou  Exchange  in  that  city  last 
Tuesday,  and  the  staple  was  pronounced 
by  cotton  men  to  he  in  as  good  condition 
as  hand-picked  cotton.  The  machine  is 
the  invention  of  a  “master  machinist  of 
South  Carolina.”  Its  present  capacity  is 
found  to  be  a  ton  of  seed  cotton  every 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  its  inventor  be¬ 
lieves  that  its  capacity  can  be  doubled  so 
that  it  will  pick  two  tons  of  seed  cotton  a 
day,  which  is  equivalent  to,  say,  three 
bales  of  lint.  Even  should  this  machine 
fall  short  of  the  sanguine  expectations 
entertained  of  it,  its  production  is  pretty 
sure  to  remain  an  important  event,  pre¬ 
saging  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  still 
more  ingenious  device  for  accomplishing 
the  same  work — long  a  desideratum  in  the 
world’s  cotton-raising  industry. 


INTOLERABLE  LANDLORDISM. 


A  courLK  of  specimens  of  the  “  human¬ 
ity”  of  landlordism  in  Great  Britain  have 
just  been  made  public,  that  will  not  tend 
to  popularize  recent  attempts  to  establish 
British  landlordism  in  this  country.  In 
the  Island  of  Skye  a  crofter  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  abject  poverty  by  light  crops, 
heavy  rents,  and  other  causes.  He  was  a 
peaceable  poor  fellow,  had  paid  his  rent, 
and  had  kept  clear  of  the  anti-rent  agita¬ 
tion  which  has  lately  disturbed  the  island, 
A  few  months  ago  lie  bought  a  couple  of 
cart-loads  of  turnips,  ostensibly  for  his 
cow,  but  subsequently  it  transpired  that 
the  wretched  fellow  had  no  cow,  and  that 
for  several  weeks  his  family  had  been  sub¬ 
sisting  exclusively  upon  the  turnips.  As 
soon  as  the  miserable  fact  came  to  his 
landlord’s  ears,  that  noble  gentleman, 
filled  with  horror  and  disgust  that  one  of 
his  tenants  should  have  the  audacity  to 
be  reduced  to  semi-starvation,  at  once 
gave  him  notice  to  quit !  The  other  ex¬ 
ample  was  given  at  Peamore.  Devonshire, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  An  estate  there  has  been 
farmed  by  the  present  tenant  for  23  years 
and  bv  his  father  for  33  years  before  him, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  bailiff,  who 
has  just  been  over  it,  reports  that  he 
never  saw  an  estate  in  better  condition  of 
cultivation.  The  tenant,  however,  has 
lately  received  six  months’  notice  to  quit, 
because  he  had  the  impudence  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  destruction  of  his  crops  by  a 
flock  of  40  peacocks  belonging  to  the  “lord 
of  the  manor!”  He  has  sold  off  his 


stock,  but  it  is  estimated  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  he  will 
leave  at  least  $2,500  of  his  money  in  the 
farm.  Of  course,  neit  her  of  these  instances 
can  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  the  average 
landlordism  of  Great  Britain,  though 
probably  neither  would  be  considered 
very  unusual  in  the  sister  island.  Both, 
however,  show  the  gross  abuses  inherent 
in  the  system,  and  it  is  by  extreme 
instances  of  a  vicious  system  that  public 
indignation  is  generally  aroused  to  right 
the  evil  which,  were  it  not  for  such  start¬ 
ling  cases,  might  continue  to  oppress  the 
people  for  generations.  It  was  the  Shel- 
bys  and  Legrees  that  made  slavery  in¬ 
tolerable. 


THE  WORLD’S  EXPOSITION. 


On  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1 884, 
over  one  year  from  date,  the  World’s  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Cottou  Centennial  Exposition, 
inaugurated  by  a  resolution  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cottou  Planters’  Association  of 
America,  will  open  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
not  to  be  closed  before  May  31,  1885.  It 
was  the  original  idea  of  the  Association 
to  have  only  a  cotton  exposition  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  first  exportation  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  which  occurred  in  1784; 
but  later,  the  Association  reconsidered  its 
intention  and  decided  to  make  it  an  inter¬ 
national  exposition,  open  to  all  nations. 
In  order  that  this  Exposition  should  be 
supported  in  a  proper  manner,  considering 
the  national  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  on  Februaiy  10,  1883. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  act  of  approval,  extending  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  National  Government  to 
the  enterprise,  which  will  assume  propor¬ 
tions  second  to  no  exposition  yet  held  in 
the  United  States. 

New  Orleans,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
South  and  the  cotton  country,  is  a  most 
fitting  locality  in  which  to  hold  an  expo¬ 
sition  the  object  of  which  is  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  cotton 
into  the  commerce  of  the  world;  to  de¬ 
velop  the  latent  resources  of  the  Southern 
States;  to  display  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  products  of  a  portion  of  a 
great  country  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
line  of  progress;  and  to  more  firmly  unite 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  brotherly 
feeliug  between  North  and  South. 

Everything  is  being  done  that  can  be 
done  to  make  this  exposition  a  success. 
Funds  in  abundance  have  been  collected 
for  all  necessary  buildings  and  other  ex¬ 
penses;  representatives  of  all  nations  have 
been  requested  to  invite  their  countrymen 
to  participate  and  compete;  all  goods  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  will  be  admitted 
free  of  duty;  each  State  in  the  Union  will 
be  represented  by  one  Commissioner; 
various  Southern  States  are  voting  aid 
appropriations;  free  warehouses  will  be 
established  for  the  accommodation  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  exhibitors  desiring 
to  transfer  exhibits  from  other  expositions; 
the  grounds  and  buildings  will  be  located 
convenient  to  all  the  railway  lines,  and 
steamboats  plying  on  the  inland  waters  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and 
Missouri. 

Whatever  can  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  raw  and  manu¬ 
factured  products,  ores,  minerals,  woods, 
furniture  and  accessories,  textile  faeries, 
clothing  and  accessories,  the  industrial 
arts,  alimentary  products,  education  and 
instruction,  works  of  art  and  pisciculture, 
are  considered  proper  objects  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  A  leading  feature  will  be  a  national 
exposition  of  women’s  work,  under  (he 
management  of  a  commission,  consisting 
of  two  women  from  each  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Union,  the  object  of  whieh 
will  be  to  practically  develop  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  field  of  women’s  work,  and  en¬ 
large  her  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
domestic  economy  and  industry  of  the 
world.  To  illustrate  the  peculiar  re¬ 
sources  of  the  South,  special  exhibits  of 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  jute  and  other  fibers, 
in  all  their  conditions  of  culture,  manu¬ 
facture  and  preparation  for  the  market, 
will  be  made. 

As  this  Exposition  is  to  be  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  National  Cotton  Plant¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  it  must  surely  be  successful,  con¬ 
sidering  the  agents  intrusted  with  its  wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  object  in  view.  Misfortune 
and  disaster  have  caused  sad  havoc  in 
times  past  in  the  Southern  States,  but  the 
result  of  these  is  rapidly  disappearing  in 
the  developed  agricultural  interests  and 
manufacturing  enterprises,  combined  with 
the  improved  methods  introduced  from 
other  States  and  countries. 

In  1784,  71  bags  of  cotton  were  shipped 
to  England,  where  they  were  seized  on 
the  ground  that  America  could  not  pro¬ 


duce  so  great  a  quantity.  In  1792,  304 
hales  were  shipped.  In  1853,  when  “  Cot¬ 
ton  was  King,”  the  crop  was  estimated  at 
1,600,000.000  pounds,  valued  at  $128,000,- 
000.  Thirty  years  later,  after  having  gone 
through  many  reverses,  with  the  last  sea¬ 
son  a  poor  one  for  crops,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Southern  States  will  produce 
nearly  6,000,000  bales,  of  490  pounds 
gross  weight,  which  will  not  only  clothe 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people  in  civil¬ 
ized  parts,  but  will  yield  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  2,500,000  tons  of  cotton  seed 
more  than  will  be  required. 

This  seed,  if  properly  treated,  may  be 
converted  into  105,000,000  gallons  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  oil,  1,500,000  tons  of  oil  cake  or 
meal,  and  1,700,000  tons  of  hulls,  which 
should  yield  800,000  tons  of  paper.  No 
small  industry  this,  and  surely  one  that 
should  be  well  represented  in  the  coming 
exposition,  as  wo  have  no  doubt  it  will, 
considering  that  it  lias  been  placed  in  the 
front  position  by  the  National  Cotton 
Planters’  Association. 

This  will  be  the  first  really  international 
industrial  exposition  in  the  South,  and 
already  attention  is  directed  to  it  in  all 
portions  of  the  country.  To  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  it  means  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  in  the  condition  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  opening  up  of  ave¬ 
nues  for  immigration,  and  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital  in  local  industries. 


BREVITIES. 


The  plow  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

A  friend,  living  in  South  Sutton,  New 
Hampshire,  writes  that  he  has  16  varieties  of 
grapes  and  the  Lady  was  ripe  first. 

What  man  of  sense  blames  the  country  girl 
for  attempting  to  catch  a  city  man  ?  The  lot 
of  a  Government  mule  is  preferable  to  the  life 
of  some  farmers’  wives  that  we  know  of. 

The  problem  of  life  is  not  to  be  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents;  its  numbers  are  not  the 
melodies  of  fame;  itequanfcities  are  not  the  ca¬ 
pacities  for  pleasure;  it  is  the  question  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  its 
solution,  living  for  others  and  the  right.  And 
don’t  imagine  you  can  ever  figure  it.  out  on  a 
lot  of  scrub  calves  whose  sole  subsistence  is  a 
straw-stack. 

Do  not  our  schools  make  children  untruth¬ 
ful  1  The  teacher’s  bRck  is  turned,  A  little 
boy  titters.  The  teacher  turns  quickly  around 
and  fiercely  demands.  “Who did  that?”  The 
child  is  frightened.  To  tell  the  truth  is  to  be 
punished !  To  deny  that  he  did  it,  is  to  escape. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  child  tells  a  story?  And 
as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  Is  inclined.  An 
untruthful  child,  a  dishonest  roan. 

Stand  up.  We  want  to  question  you  just  at 
this  season.  The  leaves  are  falling,  but  the 
price  of  plows  is  not.  Is  the  breaking  plow  in 
the  corner  of  the  field,  the  corner  of  the  fence, 
or  the  corner  of  the  shed  ?  Is  the  scythe  roost¬ 
ing  in  the  cherry  tree  with  the  chickens,  or  is 
it  keeping  the  garden  gate  on  its  hinges  ?  We 
will  stop  with  that.  We  will  not  ask  you 
about  the  balance  of  the  farm  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines.  But  we  just  want  to  whisper  iu  your 
northwest  ear  that  the  nights  are  gettiug  cold 
and  farm  machinery  may  get  the  rheumatism. 

The  large  manufacturers  of  sausage  in  Chi¬ 
cago  turn  out.  almost  130  bins  of  the  article  a 
day.  the  industry  employing  from  600  to  700 
persons,  and  the  butehers  make  fonr-and-a-lmlf 
tons  a  day  in  addition.  A  good  many  are 
shipped  to  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  then 
brought  back  to  this  country  as  genuine 
Frankfort  sausages,  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  American  goods.  When  Lord  Coleridge, 
the  English  Lord  Chief  .lust  ice,  was  in  Chicago 
the  other  day,  he  was  asked  to  examine  the 
mode  of  making  sausage.  “  No,  thanks,”  said 
His  ‘Ludsliip,’  “  I  eat  sausage  myself  some¬ 
time*.  ” 

A  very  desirable  and  useful  bird  to  import, 
and  acclimate  in  North  America  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  called  the  Agami 
(Psopbia  crepitans).  We  condense  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  it  from  La  Bawe  Cour,  a 
French  poultry  periodical:  Placed  with  a  flock 
of  liens,  it  watches  over  them  and  their  chick¬ 
ens  as  a  shepherd  dog  does  over  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Whether  it  would  lie  a  match  for  a 
hawk  it  does  not  say,  but.  it  would  drive  off 
crows,  and  prevent  t  hem  from  carrying  away 
chickens.  It  would  also  play  the  part  of  a 
police  officer  in  the  flock  it  might  be  guarding, 
and  permit  no  fighting  either  among  the  cocks 
or  hens,  compelling  all  to  live  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other.  The  Agumi  is  also 
said  to  have  the  same  fondness  for  man  as  the 
dog,  and  makes  itself  a  useful  pet  to  the  family 
wherever  kept. 

Morris  Ranukr,  one  of  the  largest  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  cotton  markets  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  just  failed  for  a  sum  variously 
estimated  all  the  way  from  half  a  million  to 
two- and -a  half  million  dollars.  The  cotton 
crop  of  1882  was  a  phenomenal  one,  and 
early  this  year  it  was  thought  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  crop  might,  equal  it.  Counting  on  a 
large  crop  here,  Ranger  made  “short”  sales 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  large  crop  has 
not  been  grown:  prices  therefore,  instead  of 
falling,  as  Morris  expected,  have  been  steady 
with  an  upward  tendency,  and  the  specula¬ 
tor’s  downfall  heratne  inevitable.  There  was 
a  flurry  in  cottou  all  over  the  world  owing  to 
his  failure,  but  already  the  market,  has  re¬ 
covered  from  the  depressing  effect,  and  prices 
are  again  looking  upwards.  Last  year's 
cotton  crop  was  nearly  7,600,000  bales;  but  16 
times  that  amount  were  sold  in  t  his  city  alone. 
It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate,  that  the  gambling 
speculators  should  sometimes  get  a  squeeze, 
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JERSEYS  AT  THE  GUELPH  FAIR, 
CANADA. 


Perhaps  the  most,  select  exhibition  of  cattle 
at  the  Provincial  Show,  hehl  at  Guelph,  Cana¬ 
da,  September  24th  to  30th,  consisted  of  Jer¬ 
seys.  The  two  leading  herds  of  this  breed  in 
Canada  contested  for  honors  at  Toronto  the 
week  before,  and  at  Guelph  they  again  met  in 
the  show  ring. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  each  breeder,  with 
so  much  at  stake,  produced  the  choicest  ani¬ 
mals  from  Ids  herd  for  judicial  criticism.  V. 
E.  Fuller  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for 
his  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  at  Guelph. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Brockvillo,  was  awarded 
the  same  prize  at  the  Toronto  Show  the  week 
previous  by  an  expert  in  Jersey  cattle  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  The  same  identical  animals 
competed  both  at  Toronto  and  at  Guelph.  The 
mere  fact  that  one  herd  won  the  medal  at 
Toronto  and  the  other  won  the  same  honor  at 
Guelph,  with  but  a  week's  time  between  the 
two  exhibitions,  goes  far-  to  show  the  high  ex¬ 
cellence  of  both  herds,  and  how  evenly  they 
are  matched  in  the  points  of  value  in  a  dairy 
animal.  The  two  herds,  as  they  stood  in  line 
at  the  Guelph  Show  awaitiug  the  verdict  of 
the  judges,  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  those 
interested  in  fine  stock.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  committee  in  the  whole  exhibition  had 
a  more  delicate  task  thrust  upon  them  than 
the  committee  which  wore  to  decide  which 
herd  of  Jerseys  was  the  hotter.  Of  bulls  three 
years  old.  V.  E.  Fuller  was  awarded  first  on 
Thorma.  4288,  and  Mix  E.  M.  Jones  second 
on  Rival  and  third  on  Wntulefair. 

The  ring  of  one-year-old  bulls  attracted 
much  attention  on  account  of  the  perfection 
of  one  of  the  competitors,  Florist  8682.  This 
young  bull  was  away  beyond  all  the  other 
bulls  shown  on  the  grounds  iu  form,  carriage, 
mellowness  of  hide  and  handling  qualities,  so 
that  when  shown  in  the  yearling  class  he  at¬ 
tracted  attention  that  was  even  more 
lively  when  he  was  led  into  the  ring  for  bulls 
of  all  ages.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  year¬ 
ling  that  lie  defeated  the  aged  bulls,  among 
whom  was  his  own  sire,  imported  Rival  3702, 
hitherto  invincible  in  the  show  ring.  Florist 
has  started  well  at  one  year  old; he  hasseveral 
money  prizes  and  one  well  earned  silver  medal 
staudiug  to  his  credit.  Another  of  Mrs.  E. 
M  Jones’s  prettiest  creatures  that,  standing  iu 
her  herd,  ought  to  have  secured  for  the  herd 
the  sil  ver  medal  but  which  had  been  previously 
placed  second  to  V.  E.  Fuller's  Faith  of  Oak¬ 
land,  l'W.lrt,  in  the  aged  cow  class,  is  Mistletoe, 
5857.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Rroekville.  Canada, 
secured  at  the  Provincial  Fair  one  silver 
medal  and  18  other  prizes  on  Jersey  cattle. 

V.  E.  Fuller  secured  one  silver  medal  and 
six  other  prizes.  The  other  fortunate  competi¬ 
tors  were  T.  Grey,  first,  on  bull  two  years  old; 
H.  L.  Sorly,  second,  on  bull  two  years  old. 
second  on  bull  calf;  H.  L,  Ross,  second  on  bull 
one  year  old;  third  on  bull  calf;  first  on  heifer 
two  years  old.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  show  of 
Jerseys  that  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

F.  K.  MZRELAND. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FAIR. 

[Rural  Special  Report.  1 

This  fair  came  near  being  a  failure  as  au 
agricultural  exhibition,  which  was  attributed 
by  some  to  a  short,  crop,  by  others  to  the  cold, 
damp  and  dismal  weather  of  the  first  three 
days;  but,  iu  my  opinion,  if  a  good  deal  fewer 
facilities  were  offered  for  horse-races,  military 
displays,  ball  playing,  and  the  numerous 
shows,  games  of  chance,  etc  ,  that  infested  the 
grouuds,  and  a  little  more  pi  eminence  wore 
given  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  such  au  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Society  would  be  placed  on  a 
firmer  foundation  and  a  surer  road  to  success. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  things  that  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  and  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  special  notice.  T.  Lovelock  &  Co. 
Gordonsville.  Vu.,  had  a  fine  show  of  Devon 
cattle,  probably  the  best  specimens  of  this  breed 
ever  exhibited  here.  They  had  also  some 
fairly  good  Shropshire  sheep,  among  them  au 
imported  ram.  About  ton  pens  of  Jersey  Red 
swine,  owned  by  the  same  firm,  were  good  of 
their  kind,  and,  with  their  elephantine  ears, 
were  a  great  curiosity  to  many  visitors,  and 
they  might  have  made  a  much  better  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  crowd  hart  they  heeu  gotten  up  iu 
il show  condition."  A  fine  Jersey  cow  and 
yearling  heifer,  exhibited  by  R.  S.  Tin  ker,  of 
Raleigh,  and  one  Berkshire  boar  and  a  fat 
Poland-China  hog  close  the  list  in  these  classes, 
unless  I  mention,  for  instance,  a  pen  of  sheep, 
unmistakably  Merino  grades,  entered  as  South 
Downs.  I  never  saw  the  poultry  coops  so  well 
filled,  and  a  few  of  them  contained  good  birds; 
but  many  of  them  were  of  a  mixed-up  class- 
nondescripts. 

The  display  ofgrains,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc., 


was  meager  in  quantity  yet  creditable  in  quali¬ 
ty.  I  noticed  a  beautiful  specimen  each  of 
pomegranates  and  Japan  Persimmons. 

The  Taylor  Manufacturing  Company  had  at 
work  on  the  grouuds  a  portable  corn  mill,  with 
stones  of  the  “  Moore  County  grit,"  which  did 
excellent  work,  winnowing  the  corn  and  sift¬ 
ing  the  meal.  The.  Farmer's  Favorite  drill  and 
the  Clipper  reaper  and  mower,  and  the  Thomas 
rakes  and  tedders  were  on  the  grounds,  with 
good-natured  men  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
and  explain  the  workings.  This  I  consider  a 
good  sign,  as  a  few  years  ago  our  fanners 
thought  they  had  no  use  for  such  Yankee  in¬ 
ventions.  M.  B.  p. 


A  NOVEL  EXHIBITION. 


About  five  miles  from  my  home  is  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  of  Indians,  ruled 
and  protected  by  the  British  Goverunment 
and  living  a  quiet  life  of  industry  and  thrift, 
the  women  making  bead-work;  the  men  sel- 
lingthe  same,  except  in  the  seasons  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  when  they  act  as  pilots  to  the  rafts 
that  form  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  It  was  a  surprise  to  all  who  knew  them 
when  advertisements  showed  that  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  would  be  held  at  the  Canguamaga  Re¬ 
serve,  open  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Of  course,  it  was  crowded,  for 
Montreal  citizens  are  curious,  if  notbiug  else, 
and  they  were  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
“egg  races,  war  dances,"  a  Lacrosse  match, 
and  races  of  canoes,  and  swift  Indian  feet,  as 
well  as  by  the  agricultural  and  industrial  dis- 
play.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  was  a 
very  handsome  rustic  arch  with  the  words 
“Welcome  to  Canguamaga,"  and  white  tents 
were  placed  here  and  there  over  the  wide 
stretch  of  common  that  has  been  inclosed  as  a 
Lacrosse  ground. 

Native  Handicraft  and  Art  were  dis¬ 
played  to  great  advantage,  and  gave  rise  to 
many  admiring  comments  among  visitors. 
Under  the  canvas  were  cushions,  and  stands, 
brackets,  caps,  and  moccasins,  wall-pockets  and 
toilet  cases  elaborately  ornamented  with 
beads.  Two  costumes  of  black  velvet,  likewise 
beaded  in  amber,  some  imitation  cottages,  and 
other  oruameuts,  were  evidence  of  skillful 
workmanship.  One  exhibitor  showed  with 
pride  a  silk  dress  she  had  made  from  material 
her  husband  brought  from  England  during  a 
recent  Lacrosse  tour.  There  were  French 
window-frames  and  sashes  made  by  an  Indian 
who  had  never  served  au  apprenticeship  to 
carpentry,  and  the  specimens  of  stoue  cutting 
on  the  grounds  gave  proof  of  skill  in  a  rchi- 
tecture.  Among  the  relics  of  past  generations 
were  arrow  heads  of  flint,  tomahawks,  knives, 
wampum  belts,  and  pipes,  with  plans  of  the 
old  fortress  of  the  village,  dated  1754. 

The  Agricultural  Tent  showed  a  fine 
display  of  potatoes,  uatued  varieties,  the  prize 
for  Early  Rose  being  won  by  P.  Onakaratethe. 
The  beans  wore  of  line  quality,  and  the  prize 
winner  was  Jo  Tennekatie,  which  will  give 
the  reader  enough  of  the  orthography  of  Iro¬ 
quois  appellations.  Coru  was  in  great  variety , 
and  displayed  in  fantastic  figures,  and  being  a 
representative  grain  among  the  Indians,  the 
prize  for  it  was  closely  competed  for.  There 
were  apples  too,  some  magnificent  Alexanders, 
and  others  that  showed  care  and  cultivation, 
besides  an  assortment  of  the  wild  fruit  that 
grows  in  abundance  among  1  he  forest  tieos  of 
the  Reserve.  Larger  pumpkins  than  our 
horticultural  exhibition  boasted,  grapes  and 
grape-vines,  with  all  other  garden  vegetables, 
were  a  sight  to  make  Canadians  proud  of  their 
red  brethren  and  neighbors.  Some  tine,  clean 
hay-seed  ami  Spriug  wheat  were  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  judges  who  were  farmers,  and 
the  prize-taker  in  barley  and  buckw  heat  might 
well  he  proud  of  his  samples.  The  poultry 
were  fair  and  showed  marks  of  good  breeding; 
but  rhe  cattle  and  horses  were,  of  course,  not 
up  to  the  average  of  a  county  exhibition,  and 
so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the  fair  is  quite 
certain  to  result  iu  a  benefit  to  the  Indians, 
who  will  eulist  the  sympathy  of  many  of  their 
white  neighbors,  and  by  so  doing  learn  how  to 
improve  their  stock  and  develop  their  indus¬ 
tries.  The  butter  and  home-made  bread  were 
excellent,  and  cakes,  preserves,  maple  sugar 
aud  sirup,  cider,  and  canned  fruit,  would  sug¬ 
gest  new  ideas  to  the  editor  of  a  domestic  de¬ 
partment..  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
baby  show,  or,  as  it  was  designated  in  the  prize 
list,  papoose,  the  first  prize  for  which  was 
$1,  and  the  second  50  ceuts.  Strapped  on  its 
board,  with  a  fringed  head-shade  of  blue  silk 
was  the  first-prize  baby,  a  cherub  two  months 
old  whose  mother  proudly  held  him  up  to  our 
view.  We  thought  of  the  other  babies  who 
got  no  prizes,  and  felt  sad  that  we  had  not  one 
for  each.  There  were  specimens  of  penman¬ 
ship  that  would  do  credit  to  any  public  school, 
and  I  thought  that  Cowper’s  line  no  more 
suited  this  people,  for  no  longer  could  we  say, 
“  Lo  the  poor  ludiau  whose  uututored  miud," 
for  their  thirst  for  knowledge  as  well  as  their 


soberness  and  morality  would  put  to  blush 
many  who  consider  themselves  higher  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  civilization,  and  I  wished  very 
much  that  I  bad  owned  a  dozen  numbers  of  the 
Rural,  to  present  to  the  chiefs,  who  would 
be  quick  to  see,  and  learn  what  is  best  in  the 
agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  world  at 
large.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  exhibition 
closed  orderly  and  successfully,  and  the  priest 
at  High  Mass  the  following  Sunday  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  behavior  of  his 
people  throughout  the  undertaking.  A.  L.  J.  “ 
Chauteauguay  Basin,  Prov.  of  Quebec, 
Canada. 


WtscelUtteoits. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


From  the  number  of  inquiries  sent  to  us  in 
regard  to  the  responsibility  of  various  con¬ 
cerns  that  seek  the  patronage  of  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  either  by  advertising 
in  country  and  city  papers  or  by  sending  cir¬ 
culars  through  the  mail,  we  are  convinced 
that  an  unusually  vigorous  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  dishonest  and  tricky  classes  to 
obtain  money  from  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity  either  by  absolutely  swindling  them  out 
of  it,  or  by  making  very  inadequate  returns 
for  it.  There  is  a  large  number  of  rascals 
who  make  it  a  regular  business  to  prey  upon 
country  folks  in  various  ways  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  about  the  time  when  crops  are 
marketed  and  when,  therefore,  farmers  have 
generally  more  money  than  usual,  the  efforts 
of  these  are  extraordinary  lively,  and  large 
additions  are  made  to  their  ranks.  To  caution 
our  friends  against  the  tricks  and  treachery 
of  this  disreputable  trine,  we  begin  once  more 
the  exposure  of  some  of  their  devices  under 
the  above  heading. 

It  must,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
“  family  likeness"  between  the  plans  of  many 
of  those  fellows,  so  that  by  laying  one  bare,  a 
clue  is  generally  given  to  the  nature  of  sev¬ 
eral  others  of  the  same  stripe.  For  instance, 
the  Reliable  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  gives 
its  address  as  811 Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  but  which  requests  its  patrons  to  for¬ 
ward  remittances  to  Drawer  T.  T.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Post  Office,  advertises  for  ladies  or 
young  men  in  city  and  country  to  take  nice, 
light,  and  pleasant  work  at  their  own  homes; 
work  sent  by  mail;  no  canvassing;  good 
salary;  no  stamp  for  reply.  To  any  one  who 
answers  this  advertisement,  a  four-page  cir¬ 
cular  is  sent,  telling  that  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  are  wanted  to  learn  the  art  of  making 
beautiful  pictures,  called  electrotypes,  by  a 
process  of  the  company's  own  invention. 
Full  particulars  as  to  how  the  work  is  to  be 
done  are  contained  in  the  circular,  together 
with  the  announcement  that  sample  pictures 
will  be  sent  for  one  dollar  and  two  stamps, 
“as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,"  etc.  A 
friend  of  ours  sent  a  dollar,  and  received  a 
pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  containing  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  and  painting  the  electro- 
graphs,  ami  a  list  of  the  materials  required. 
The  latter  included  15  articles,  involving  au 
expenditure  of  $3.26.  Unmounted  photos  were 
to  be  supplied  to  patrons,  and  when  these 
were  painted,  the  company  would  pay  for 
them  fifty  cents  apiece.  For  references,  the 
initials  of  persons  in  different  States  were 
given,  the  full  names  being  omitted,  simply  to 
save  the  persons  from  the  annoyance  of 
“letters  of  idle  inquiry.’’  A  postscript  told 
the  victim  payment  would  be  made  weekly  or 
monthly,  if  desired. 

From  several  sources  we  learn  that  the 
concern,  haring  got  all  the  money  it  could  out 
of  its  patrous,  always  found  pleuty  of  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  buying  the  colored  photos  at 
any  price,  and  ou  all  sides  there  are  loud  com¬ 
plaints  from  people  who  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  money  they  invested  with  the  “  Re¬ 
liable"  Manufacturing  Company. 

F.  Millard  &  Co.,  Boston,  do  “business” 
on  the  same  principle:  their  circulars  are 
identically  the  same  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  and  a  few  other  words.  A  concern 
in  this  city  and  another  in  Brooklyn  are 
rivals  in  the  same  lines,  uuless  they  are  the 
same  parties  working  under  false  mimes. 
Other  uieu  of  the  same  kidney  advertise  from 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
other  large  towns,  while  others  hail  from 
small  country  places.  There  is  probably  no 
actual  violation  of  the  law;  but  the  number 
of  complaining  dupes  is  lamentable.  From 
the  tricks  of  oue,  learu  those  of  all. 


SEED  AND  STEM  ENDS  AND  MIDDLE 
OF  POTATOES, 


In  testing  the  yields  from  the  seed  and  butt 
ends  of  potatoes  in  the  Rr  r a  L'Groumts,  if  I 
read  aright  the  account  in  a  late  Rural,  the 
potatoes  were  cut  in  two  iu  the  middle,  one 
half  going  with  the  seed  end  and  the  other 
with  the  stem  end ;  the%  these  halves  were 


split  in  two,  and  both  pieces  were  put  in  a  hill ; 
that  is,  the  seed  and  stem  ends  were  each 
planted  by  themselves. 

In  an  experiment  on  my  grounds  this  year,  I 
selected  10  potatoes  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron 
variety,  of  good  size  and  form.  These  were 
cut  into  three  pieces  as  nearly  alike  as  I  could 
judge,  one  piece  being  the  seed  end,  another 
the  stem  end.  and  the  other  the  middle  of  the 
potato.  The  pieces  were  again  each  cut  into  two 
parts,  making  two  pieces  of  each  third  of  the 
potatoes;  these  pieces  were  planted,  making 
10  hills  of  each  sort  of  sets,  two  pieces  being  in 
eachhili.  All  were  planted  at  the  same  time; 
all  were  given  the  same  care  and  attention,  and 
all  dug  the  same  day  and  carefully  weighed. 
The  yields  of  the  seed  and  stem  ends  were  of 
equal  weight,  according  to  the  weight  of  seed 
planted,  while  the  10  hills  planted  from  the 
seed  from  the  middle  of  the  potato  produced 
only  three-quarters  as  much  as  either  the  seed 
or  stem  ends;  but  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  tubers.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  was  ascertained  by  carefully 
weighing  the  seed  planted  and  the  produce  at 
harvest.  The  experiment  was  made  to  test 
the  value  of  the  different  portions  of  good- 
sized  potatoes  for  the  production  of  the  largest 
crop,  some  cultivators  claiming  that  the  middle 
of  the  potato  produces  much  the  best  crop  of 
merchantable  tubers:  others  that  the  seed 
ends  are  nearly  worthless  for  planting  for  a 
good  crop  of  marketable  potatoes.  In  this 
experiment  both  of  those  theories  were  proved 
unfounded  in  fact.  Whether  a  continued 
series  of  such  experiments  would  show  the  same 
results,  time  and  future  experiments  alone  can 
determine.  J.  Talcott,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

THE  BABEL  OF  VARIETIES. 


Three  hundred  varieties  of  potatoes  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  New  Y ork  State  Fair  by  one 
exhibitor!  A  superb  collection  truly!  But 
suppose  a  catastrophy  of  transportation  had 
mixed  the  whole  lot,  how  many  varieties 
could  our  exhibitor  have  restored?  Sixty- 
seven  so-called  varieties  of  tomato  were  shown 
in  another  exhibit.  Samples  from  this  col¬ 
lection  might,  doubtless,  have  been  placed 
upon  a  dozen  different  plates,  without  the  fact 
being  detected  by  the  average  gardener. 
What  constitutes  a  varietv  ?  The  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  tested  five  varieties  of  early  peas,  side 
by  side.  Their  names,  as  printed  in  the  cata¬ 
logues.  and  upon  the  packages,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Henderson’s  First,  of  All.  Thorburn's 
First  and  Best,  Ferry’s  First  and  Best,  Sibley’s 
First  and  Best,  and  Cleveland’s  Best.  So  far 
as  I  could  see,  these  five  plantings  were  one 
and  the  same  variety.  There  was  practically 
no  difference  in  their  earliness,  manner  of 
growth ,  hight  of  plant,  length  of  pod.  num¬ 
ber  of  peas  in  a  pod,  size  of  leaflets  or  stipules, 
or  length  of  joints,  or  in  the  appearance  of  the 
ripe  peas.  Have  seedsmen  a  right  to  give 
new  names  to  old  varieties  at  pleasure,  and  to 
bewilder  the  public,  by  offering  the  same 
variety  under  five  different  names  ?  The  name 
of  a  variety  once  established,  should  be  as 
carefully  observed  as  is  the  name  of  a  post- 
office.  '  “Elm." 

CATALOGUES,  ETC..  RECEIVED. 

Report  on  Condition  of  Crops,  etc.,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1883,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

William  Parrv.  Parry  P.  O.,  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J.  Illustrated  circular  of  the  new 
blackberry.  Wilson  Jr. 

An  investigation  of  the  Condition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Wheat  aud  Coru  by  Clifford  Richardson. 
Assistant  Chemist,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Geo.  S.  Jossflyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y,  A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  American  Grape¬ 
vines.  small  fruit,  trees,  etc.  Fay's  new  Pro¬ 
lific  Red  Currant,  introduced  by  Mr.  Josselyn 
is  highly  praised  by  all.  A  colored  plate  is 
presented. 

Ell wagner  &  Barry.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  A 
pamphlet  of  new  American  seedling  roses 
raised  by  them.  They  are  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Prominent  among  them  is  a  hy¬ 
brid  remontant  named  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
said  to  be  the  best  American  rose  yet  offered. 

Importation  of  Jersey  Cattle  per 
steamer  “  Otranto,”  to  Philadelphia  on  Au¬ 
gust  10.  1883.  This  finely  gotten  up  catalogue 
gives  the  pedigrees  of  35  head  of  choice  im¬ 
ported  Jersey  cattle  to  be  sold  at  Harkness’s 
Bazaar.  Ninth  and  Sansom  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  on  November  15th,  1888. 

Horses:  Their  Feed  and thkir  Feet.  By 
C.  E.  Page,  M.  D. ;  150  pages;  price,  50  cents, 
paper;  75  cents,  extra  cloth.  Fowler*  Wells. 
Publishers,  753  Broadway,  New  York.  The 
author  discusses  the  best  means  of  putting  a 
horse  in  condition  and  keeping  it  there.  The 
subject  of  feed  is  thoroughly  discussed,  to 
which  ore  appended  rules  and  advice  in  the 
way  of  feeding.  In  part  second.  Sir  Geo.  W. 
Fox  discusses  the  common  practice  of  shoeing, 
from  the  point  of  an  objector,  and  Col.  M.  C. 
Weld  follows  in  the  same  line. 
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therefore,  not  voluminous  nor  his  fortune 
massive.  He  confesses  to  being  poor,  or,  at 
least,  not  rich.  He  is  a  conscientious  writer, 
and  makes  careful  and  full  prepara¬ 
tion  before  sitting  down  to  a  literary  task. 
His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published 
anonymously,  about  35  years  ago.  His  criti¬ 
cisms  are  characterized  by  great  sympathy 
and  sincerity.  Home  criticisms  by  him  of 
United  States  citizens  abroad,  published  here 
lately,  have  given  a  flippant  press  texts  and 
occasiou  for  fliugsand  laughter  at  his  expense. 
He  is  reported  as  having  confessed  that  his 
opinions  wore  in  this  case  hasty,  partial,  based 
on  rumor  and  readiug,  rather  than  on  personal 
observation,  and  probably  unjust.  We  are 
too  great  a  people  now  to  cringe  or  get  angry 
at  these  criticisms  from  anybody,  and  too 
magnanimous  not  to  recognize  in  Matthew 
Arnold  the  greatest  literary  character  that 
has  visited  our  shores  in  many  a  year.  His 
coming  ought  to  do  us  good,  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  increase  the  demand  for  his  books.  His 
first  lecture  here  was  to  a  large  audience  in 
New  York — reserved  scats  IS— subject, “  Num¬ 
bers.’1  Ho  is  Closely  confined  to  his  manu¬ 
script,  has  a  weak  voice,  and  is  “no  orator  as 
Brutus  is.” 


WHAT  CHILDREN  THINK  OF  “HOW 
MAMMA  LOOKS.” 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  BAY  CLARK. 


It  is  every  woman’s  duty,  to  hoi-sell'  and 
those  about  her,  to  look  as  well  as  she  can  on 
all  occasions;  more  especially  at  home,  ns  it  is 
there  she  spends  much  of  her  time,  and  there 
the  dearest  earthly  ties  are  formed. 

How  often  does  the  mother  think  there  is  no 
need  of  changing  her  dress,  as  there  is  no  one 
to  see  her  but  the  children,  or  even  husband. 
Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  those  little 
eyes  do  not  notice  if  you  are  not  neat  and  tidy. 
They  may  not  speak  of  it,  but  they  are  uncon¬ 
sciously,  perhaps,  comparing  you  with  some 
prettier  neighbor.  They  will  realize  the  fact 
some  day,  and  it  will  lessen  t  heir  respect  for 
you,  for  children  like  to  see  their  mother  well 
dressed. 

I  remember  once  reading  something  which 
illustrated  this.  A  lady  one  morning  remark¬ 
ed  to  her  servant  that  “she  would  not  dress 
up  to-day,  ns  her  husband  would  not  be  home 
to  dinner,  and  there  was  no  one  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  see  her.”  A  bright  little  boy  and  girl 
were  playing  in  the  room,  and,  hearing  the 
remark,  the  boy  turned  to  his  sister  and  said  : 
“  Mamma  will  not  dress  up  to-day  because 
papa  is  not  coming  home,  and  we  hav-e  not  got 
company;  but  Harry's  mamma  always  dresses 
up,  and  looks  pretty,  whether  she  has  company 
or  not.”  On  hearing  this  the  mother  changed 
her  miud. 

doing  to  her  room  she  dressed  herself  neatly 
and  prettily,  and  returned  to  the  nursery 
where  the  children  were  still  playing.  As 
she  entered  the  room  they  excla  imed,  “mamma 
is  pretty  now,  prettier  than  Harry’s  mamma,” 
“and  better  too,  for  his  mamma  gets  cross  and 
scolds  but  our  mamma  does  not,”  said  Charlie, 
“Are  you  going  away  f”  asked  the  little  girl — 
a  sudden  fear  taking  possession  of  her.  “No, 
dear,"  said  her  mother,  “1  am  going  to  stay* 
at  home  and  play-  with  my-  little  children.’ 
“  How  nice  !  and  momma  is  so  pretty.” 

She  had  eclipsed  her  rival,  and  she  inwardly 
resolved  that  she  would  never  again  neglect 
her  toilet  because  no  one  but  the  children 
would  see  her. 

I  think  that  children  know  and  observe 
more  than  they  get  credit  for.  How  much 
pleasanter  for  a  lmsbaud  when  he  comes  in 
from  his  work,  to  find  a  neat  looking,  cheerful 
wife,  as  well  as  home.  And  a  house,  however 
tidy,  is  uot  complete  unless  the  housekeeper  is 
tidily  dressed. 

When  a  little  girl,  I  remember  a  neighbor 
who  was  very  careless  of  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  and  many  times  when  1  would  happen 
to  go  there,  she  would  ran,  thinking  it  was 
some  one  else;  but  when  she  found  it  was  only 
a  little  girl,  would  return  to  the  room.  Mothers, 
do  not  neglect  your  appearance,  because  none 
but  the  children  will  see  you.  It.  will  only 
take  a  few  minutes  and  a  little  extra  efforton 
your  part,  and  they  will  think  much  more  of 
you.  And  insist  upon  your  daughters’  looking 
as  well  if  only  your  own  family  are  goiug  to 
see  them,  as  if  they  expected  a  special  friend. 

M.  B.  LAUTHEtt. 


“LEAVIN’  TH’  OLD  HOME.” 
A  Farm  Bai.i.ai>. 


BY  T.  n.  LA  MOILLE. 


LcRviu*  th'  old  home,  Sally, 

For  <b*  new  one  ou  th’  hill, 

Tho’  til '  new  one  Is  much  nicer, 

We’ll  love  th’  old  (dace  still ; 

Do  you  remember,  Sally, 

The  SprliiR-dny  when  I  hoed  corn 
Back  o'  your  dad’s  pouch  orchard. 
Fenced  in  with  i  sage  thorn? 

I  heard  you  stagin'  lu  tli*  orchard: 

Tho’  I  couldn’t  make  out  th'  words. 
I  allowed  you  b  at  th’  concert 
Of  all  them  sintOn’  birds. 

Do  you  remember,  Sally. 

That  day  I  told  yon  so? 

An’  tho'  you  tensed  me  awful, 

You  didn't  say,  flatfooted,  “No!” 

To  apple-bees  an’  huskln’s 
I  tell  you  wa’n’t  I  proud 
To  have  th'  prettiest  gal  there 
Pick  me  out  o’  th’  hull  crowd  ! 

An'  then  that  very  Winter, 

Th’  timber  here  I  hauled; 

An’  It  thawed  th’  day  o'  tli'  raisin’ 

O’  th*  house  that  "ours”  we  called. 

That  Spring  brought  us  our  wedditi’— 
Then  your  hair  was  brown,  my  dear 
But  now  It’s  sort  o'  silvery 
From  th’  snows  o’  many  a  year. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  HUMORIST,  HARD 


The  humorist  needs  to  make  his  attacks 
from  ambush.  This  is  difficult  to  get.  He  is 
too  generally  announced  or  expected  to  be 
funny.  His  reputation  is  his  first  foe  to  be 
overcome.  So  the  humorous  column  is  not 
always  where  the  laugh  comes  iu.  Frequent¬ 
ly  this  is  owing  to  no  fault  of  the  fun,  but  to 
either  the  stupidity  of  tho  reader  or  to  his 
resistance.  He  sees  the  heading  “  Humorous,” 
and  hardens  his  icy  crust  against  attack.  He 
will  be  taken  only  by  violence.  Forewarned 
he  is  forearmed.  He  cannot  be  surprised. 
Only  a  crushing  force  that,  will  break 
through  his  rigid  coat  of  mail  and  reach  his 
interior  rislbles  can  make  him  laugh. 

Laughter-comiK'lling  wit  is  therefore  usually 
of  the  dry  kind,  often  issuing  from  a  face  and 
manner  positively  grim  and  expressionless, 
which  high  tens  the  surprise  with  which  it  is 
received  and  the  force  of  its  explosive  power. 
Bucli  a  face  not  only  gives  no  uotice  of  what 
is  coming,  but  expresses  little  or  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  own  humor.  I n  this  respect  it  is  just 
the  opposite  of  the  funny  column  of  the  news¬ 
paper  whose  heading  tells  the  reader  of  the 
coming  attempt  to  tickle  him. 

The  managers  of  funny  columns  remind  us  of 
tho  Yankee  who,  out  of  funds  among  strangers* 
advertised  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  art  of 
whistling.  His  school  gathered,  paid  the 
tuition  in  advauce,  curious  anduinusod  at  the 
novel  idea  of  a  whistling  school.  The  master 
was  something  of  wag.  and  soon  had  his  class 
in  good  humor;  but  when  he  came  to  business, 
and  with  a  tremendous  flourish  and  serious 
manner  gave  the  preliminary  order :  “Prepare 
to  pucker!”  not  a  pupil  could  pucker  to  save 
his  fee  or  bis  life.  Successive  efforts  ended  in 
more  laughter,  iu  failure  and  disorganization, 
during  which  the  Yankee  left,  town  with  the 
fees. 

The  humorist  is  iu  danger  of  posing  before 
the  public  and  saying  “Prepare  to  laugh,’’ 
when  there  is  no  laugh  in  them.  He  becomes 
at  once  ridiculous  and  pitiable.  For  the  wit. 
who  is  constantly  setting  the  laugh  going  is 
only  laughed  at  when  his  hearers  cease  to 
luugh  with  him.  Wit,  humor,  to  be  of  the 
first  order,  must  have  spontaneity,  and  come 
without  labor,  strain  and  creaking  of  stage 
machinery. 

And  yet  there  is  often  supplied  by  an 
audience  at  u  circus,  a  comic  lecture  or  a 
minstrel  performance  an  enthusiasm  which  is 
transmitted  from  one  to  another  until  stale 
jokes  and  platituilos  pass  for  wit,  and  the 
laughter  becomes  literally  catching  and  up¬ 
roarious.  This,  of  course,  does  uot  uccord 
with  the  rule  that  men  will  not  laugh  if  told 
to  do  so.  It  Is  one  of  those  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule.  People  go  to  such  places  to 
be  amused.  They  want,  to  be  tickled,  and 
therefore  doll'  their  icy  coats  of 'mail  They 
do  their  resisting  at  home  or  in  tho  private 
attack  where  they  are  too  busy,  careworn  or 
dignified  to  laugh  much. 

It,  is  safe  for  the  story-teller  and  wit  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  iu  matter  and  manner,  surprises -take 
people  off  guard.  By  no  means  preface  fun 
by  saying,  **  It’s  awfully  funny,”  “  I  know  it’ll 
make  you  laugh,"  etc.  Such  a  course  is  un- 

phihisophieal  and  silly. 

- - 

Origin  ofthkTkbm  Masher  — The  newly- 
imported  slung  word  “  musher,”is  said  to  be 
of  Gaelic  origin.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Gaelic  maim— pronounced  masher — and  sig¬ 
nifies  fine,  handsome,  elegant,  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  applied  in  derisiou  to  a  dandy-  upetil- 
maitre.  It.  is  the  exact  equivalent,  of  beau,  in 
which  sense  it  is  employed  by  thousands,  who 
use  it  vulgarly,  without  suspicion  of  its  appro¬ 
priateness  or  antiquity. 


Leavin’  th’  old  home,  Sally, 

For  th*  new  one  on  th’  hill. 
Though  tb’  new  one  Is  much  nicer, 
We'll  love  tli’  old  place  still ! 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


This  distinguished  essayist,  critic  and  poet 
recently  arrived  in  New  A' ork,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.  He  expects  to  remain  here  several 
months  and  lecture  here  and  elsewhere.  He 
will  study  our  educational  system  and  visit 
educational  inst  itutions  of  various  grades.  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  and  mastered  tills  sub¬ 
ject  in  England  as  no  other  Englishman  has 
d<me,  and  to  have  large  faith  in  the  power  of 
education  t,o  elevate  the  masses  and  save  the 
State. 

He  is  the  eldest  sou  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
of  Rugby,  familiarized  to  us  by  thatcharming 
book,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.  He  was  born 
at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  Middlesex,  Dec.  24, 
1832,  and  is,  eonsequ  mtly,  nearly  61  years  old. 
He  lias  been  long  married,  and  has  several 
grown-up  children.  He  is  said  early  to  have 
felt  some  annoyance  at  being  known  and 
spoken  of  merely  as  Dr.  Arnold’s  son.  He  felt 
the  moviugs  in  himself  of  something  indi¬ 
vidual  and  distinct,  and  soon  began  to  do 
something  to  show  it.  His  father’s  influence 
over  him  was  great,  and  moved  him  to  a  life 
of  high  aspiration,  pure  morals  and  earnest 
work  in  tho  cause  of  education  and  Christiani- 
ty.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Rugby,  and  when  38  years  old  was  elected 
Scholar  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Four  years 
later  he  obtained  the  Newdegate  prize,  and  a 
year  later  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
All  these  were  testimonials  of  merit  and  hard 
work.  At  39  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
an  inspector  of  British  schools,  and  at  35  was 
elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at.  Oxford,  a  com¬ 
pliment  deserved  and  highly  appreciated  by 
him.  The  Government  lias  twice  sent  him  to 
the  Continent  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
education  there.  His  reports  are  able  ar.d  in¬ 
teresting,  and  show  that  he  has  a  very  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  schools  of  France  uud Ger¬ 
many^  especially  of  the  preparatory  institu¬ 
tions  in  France. 

llis  life  heretofore  has  been  very  quiet  and 
studious,  given  to  observing  and  writing,  but 
otherwise  uneventful.  His  writings  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  pure,  terse  style  and  the 
freedom  and  clearness  with  which  he  treats 
the  loftiest  and  most  difficult  themes.  His 
liberality  in  theology  has  been  thought  by 
mauy  theologians  loose  drifting.  He  has, 
indeed,  like  many  thoughtful  men,  a  religion 
of  his  own,  which  certainly  cannot,  be  called 
orthodox.  He  believes,  or  rather  feels,  thut 
there  is  some  sort  of  creative  power  behind 
the  universe,  though  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
any  notion  of  what,  that  power  may  be.  He 
has  as  much  faith,  however,  in  dogmatic 
theology  as  he  has  in  most  of  the  political  and 
moral  schemes  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  woes  of  the  world.  lie 
seems  to  lie  an  intellectual  dissenter  and  horn 
objector.  Still,  while  a  poet,  he  is  not  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  the  practical ;  he  perceives  the  driftand 
consequence  of  events  more  clearly  than  the 
politicians,  who  seldom  look  below  the  surface 
for  the  great  undertow  of  history. 

He  gave  up  his  Oxford  Professorship  some 
years  ago  He  lias  spent  the  most  of  his  time 
iu  educational  and  literary  work  in  Loudon, 
lie  is  reported  as  being  very  simple  iu  man¬ 
ner — a  true  Englishman  of  the  upper-middle 
class,  from  which  he  believes  the  best  brain 
and  brawn  come.  Ho  studies  and  thinks 
much  more  than  he  writes;  his  works  are, 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ABOUT  FASHION. 


The  windows  of  our  city  establishments  are 
ablaze  with  the  splendors  of  goods,  displayed 
for  street  costumes  and  for  evening  toilettes. 
It  would  seem  as  though  Dame  Fashion  hud 
climbed  as  high  on  the  hill  Beautiful  as  was 
possible. 

The  combination  of  two  contrasting  colors, 
or  shades  of  one  color,  is  the  pronounced  style, 
and  the  goods  used  in  the  combination  are  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth  of  one’s  purse.  The  most 
elegant  costumes  an*  made  of  either  plain, 
figured,  or  striped  velvet,  and  silk  or  satin. 
One  suit,  we  saw  was  made  of  dark  green  otto¬ 
man  silk  with  panels  of  embossed  velvet — 
durk  green  figures  on  a  red  ground;  basque 
and  back  drapiugs  of  overskirt  of  the  same 
material. 

Another  one  was  made  of  brown  satin,  and 
striped  velvet,  the  ground  of  the  velvet,  being 
orange  color,  and  tho  stripes  brown.  These  cos¬ 
tumes  are  certainly  wonders  of  beauty,  but 
they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 
However,  for  those  loss  fortunate  there  are 
very  tasty  and  stylish  materials,  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  price.  A  handsome  suit  is  made  of  dark 
gray  ottoman  cloth,  (which  is  a  repped  goods, 
coming  into  the  market  within  the  year,  and 
is  only  a  revival  nf  an  old  style,  and  one 
which  gave  the  best  satisfaction  when  it  was 
worn,)  and  trimmed  with  gray  velvet  u  shade 
darker  than  tho  goods,  or  else  with  a  dark 
wine  color,  which  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  palm 
leaves;  the  edges  are  turned  down  once, 
and  basted,  and  are  put  on  the  dress  with  a 
blind  stitch. 

The  front  of  tho  overskirt  is  trimmed  with 
them,  and  also  one  side  of  the  back,  as  is 
shown  iu  our  cut. 

The  drapery  beiug  caught  up  with  pom¬ 
pons,  the  same  color  as  the  velvet,  smaller 
palms  ire  put  on  the  sleeves  and  around  the 
collar.  This  is  one  of  the  most  stylish  of 
costumes.  Gray  is  coming  into  vogue  once 
again,  though  it  is  not  a  becoming  color  to 
stout  figures,  as  it  has  tho  effect  of  increasing 
their  size.  There  are  some  very  handsome 
plaids,  of  bright  colors,  which  are  suitable  for 
young  people.  One  style  is  a  large  block  au 
inch  aud  a-half  square,  the  one  red  and  the 
Other  dark  green.  It  is  made  wit  h  a  basque, 
and  trimmed  with  green  ribbon  velvet,  across 
the  overskirt,  and  on  the  flounces,  which  are 
side  plaitod.  This  costume  is  completed 
with  a  green  velvet  hat,  profusely  trimmed 
with  green  and  rad  ostrich  tips.  But  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  neater  or  more  genteel 
than  a  suit  of  black,  either  cashmere  or  otto¬ 
man,  and  velvet  or  velveteen,  which  we  seo 
in  some  of  the  most  noted  fashion  journals  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  goods  for  street,  wear, 
having  silk  velvet  for  the  drawing  room. 
The  new  brands  of  velveteen,  Arcadia  and 
Nonpareil,  especially,  are  guaranteed  to  keep 
their  color,  and  are  produced  in  all  shades. 


OCTOBER— NOVEMBER. 


One  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  mottoes  asa  heading 
for  a  week  iu  her  little,”  Housekeeper's  Year¬ 
book”  is— “A  fresh  mind  keeps  the  body  fresh. 
Take  in  the  ideas  of  to-day;  drain  off  those 
of  yesterday;  as  for  to  morrow,  time  enough 
to  consider  it  when  it  becomes  to-day.” 

It  sounds  quite  pretty  as  a  motto;  but.  read¬ 
iug  it  this  October  day,  1  feel  that  it  cannot  be 
acted  upon  iu  a  woman’s  kingdom.  We  must 
consider  to-morrow.  Cold  weather  is  fast 
approaching;  already  the  chill  breath  is  upon 
us.  The  children  must  have  warm  under¬ 
clothing  provided,  the  house  must  lie  put  iuto 
winter  order,  fruits  and  flowers  are  to  be  gar¬ 
nered,  vegetables  stored  and  closets  looked 
over.  Stockings  and  socks  are  a  thought  of 
dismay,  and  warm  jackets  and  coats  loom  in 
the  near  future.  So  wo  must  take  thought  of 
to-morrow.  October  is  often  in  Northern 
climes,  a  month  of  rare  beauty,  with  richness 
of  foliage  no  other  season  can  imitate.  Wo 
find  the  last  flowers  the  brightest,  because  we 
so  soon  must  lose  them;  the  lari,  apple  and 
pear  that  swing  upon  the  tree  at  the  month’s 
close  are  the  most  toothsome,  aud  the  grape 
that  has  ripened  to  perfect  sweet  mss  ou  a  hid 
den  branch  is  thoroughly  appreciated ;  and  at, 
the  month’s  bright  ending  we  have  the  Vigil 
of  All  Saints,  or  Hallowe'en,  us  the  Scotch 
folk  delight  to  call  it.  And  happy  is  that 
lassie  who  by  crackling  fire,  with  nut  and 
apple,  discovers  if  her  love  be  true,  or  by 
some  wonderful  charm,  dreams  of  her  future. 
Yts;  we  must,  take  thought,  for  to-morrow. 
It  is  the  panacea  for  many  sorrows  to  be  able 
to  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  brighter 
future.  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 
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and  bake  three  hours  If  other  molasses  than 
sorghum  is  used  one  cup  sugar  and  one  cup 
molasses  must  be  used.  Make  the  day  before 
using.  Eat  cold. 

NICE  WAV  TO  COOK  CODFISH. 

For  a  family  of  live,  take  two  pounds  of 
codfish,  soak  in  cold  water  all  night,  or  if  for 
dinner  all  the  forenoon.  About  half  an  hour 
before  wanted  pick  tine,  place  in  a  pan  on  the 
stove  and  cover  with  cold  water,  when  water 
comes  to  a  boil  pour  off,  add  one  cup  cream, 
half  cup  butter  aud  pepper  well.  Cook  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  hot. 

EXCELLENT  BROWN  BREAD. 

Oue  cup  molasses,  one-lialf  cup  sour  milk, 
one  well  beaten  egg,  one  cup  of  corn  meal, 
oue  cup  of  flour,  one  even  teaspoonful  of  sale- 
ratus,  dissolved  in  one  teaspoon  of  hot  water, 
one  teaspoon  salt.  Pour  into  a  well  buttered 
basin,  aud  place  iu  a  steamer  over  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Steam  three  hours. 

MOLASSES  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoon  of  saleratus  dissolved, 
aud  added  to  the  molasses,  then  well  beaten, 
add  the  butter  which  has  been  softened  but 
not  melted,  then  the  egg,  add  one-half  cup 
sour  milk,  beat  well,  aud  put  iu  two-aud-one- 
lialf  teacups  Hour.  Flavor  with  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  of  cloves,  or  if 
ginger  is  preferred  one  teaspoon  of  ginger. 

The  cup  mentioned  iu  these  recipes  is  a  tea¬ 
cup  aud  contains,  even  full,  just  one-half 
pint.  m.  c.  p. 


Domestic  (L'eonomt} 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


MM  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS ! 

Nearly  s  Million  to  »rlrft  from,  enllenteit  far 


ADULTERATION  !  ADULTERATION  ! 


The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frcqucnflv  develop 
into  the  gravest,  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  Iuugs,  Is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keen  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AY  Kit’S  CHERRY  PECTOltAL. 

Mothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  id  I  affect  ions 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweet zer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me,,  says; — 

"Medical  soIpdco  baa  produced  no  o'hei  arm- 
dyne  expectorant  ho  good  iu  Ateii's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  lit*  invaluable  for  disease*  of  the 
tbrout  and  lungs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  bv  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Cncago. 
Ilk,  who  says:— 

"I  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  *o  great  value  us  Aykii's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  Inn**.  It  not  only  break*  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  hut  is  mure  effective 
than  anything  else  In  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  aud  pulmonary  uffections.” 


oar  own  barer*  In  lie*  markets  af  the  worlj. 

Ilrvie  floods,  SilL*.  Shawl*.  Trimming*.  Hosiery, 
Upholstery.  Fancy  flood*.  Ladle*'  Iltewn.  Clonk*, 
Underwear,  Tie*,  Luce*.  Cent*'  Furnishing  flood*. 
1  mania’.  Boys*  ho,1  Girl*’  Onifli*.  A-e.  Sinplti, lnfoe 
cation,  and  "sBOtrllfO  or] UK  "  TTea  on  anplloatinn. 
COOPER  Jr  CON  A  KDy  IHh  *  Market  kt-.  Flitted*. 
(C7* Please  lay  >  *>rt  too  u  %  this  Advertisement. 


JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


Adulteration  has  become  as  common  as  corn 
pone.  If  a  man  takes  a  dose  of  brandy,  wine 
or  whisky,  he  gulps  down  poisonous  acids, 
alkalis  and  salts  enough  to  eat  holes  through 
anything  except  his  mucous  linings.  If  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  thus  created  ho  eats  a 
hearty  meal  he  partakes  of  uukuowu  sub¬ 
stances — deleterious  drugs  and  tilth— miscalled 
food.  Very  likely  the  meat  of  mysteries  wars 
with  his  iu  tenia  1  organs,  aud,  to  force  the 
combatants  to  submission,  or,  at  least,  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  he  takes  drugs  which 
are  everything  but  what  they  profess  to  be. 
Possibly  the  effects  of  this  hypocritical  food 
and  these  alleged  drugs  are  death,  a  bogus 
shroud,  a  fraudulent  coillu  und  a  lyiug  monu¬ 
ment. 

This  is  truly  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  aud  it  at 
first,  appears  to  be  a  little  worse  for  the  honest 
farmer  than  for  auyl>ody  else.  The  farmer 
does  not  adulterate,  but  all  the  world  besides 
does.  The  farmer  must  pay  for  adulterations 
in  all  he  buys.  He  thus  suffer  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  humbuggery  without  reaping  any 
of  the  gains. 

If  the  farmer  chooses,  however,  lie  may 
make  this  wholesale  adulteration  work  him 
great  financial  good.  The  times  have  changed. 
Public  opinion  and  desire  are  not  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  Then  the  large  towns 
made  small  demands  for  those  products  of  the 
farm  which  require  special  preparation  before 
being  sent  to  market.  This  may  be  best,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  few  examples.  Customers  pre¬ 
ferred  creamery  butter  and  the  products  of 
large  cheese  factories  to  the  butter  and  choose 
made  on  the  farm.  Honey  inclosed  in  orna¬ 
mental  glass  jars  was  preferred  to  that  hi  the 
comb,  as  maple  sugar,  in  the  same  presentable 
shape,  was  to  the  home-made  product.  Hams, 
shoulders,  bacon,  and  corned  and  dried  beef  put 
up  by  large  packing  establishments  sold  for 
more  than  like  articles  cured  iu  the  country; 
not  because  t  hey  were  any  better,  but  because 
they  were  shapely,  Inclosed  iu  neat,  tasty 
packages.  In  time  farmers  themselves  bought 
city -cured  meats  rather  than  to  cure  their  own 
pork  and  beef.  Country  lard  was  lower  in  the 
market  thau  that  produced  at  large  city 
establishments,  and  the  farmer  who  rendered 
out  lard  of  bis  own  production  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  city  producers.  Sauces,  jellies 
and  canned  fruits  prepared  and  put  up  in  the 
city  were  preferred  to  those  that  had  a  country 
air.  In  fact,  country  products,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  brains,  were  unfashionable,  aud  of 
course  not  wanted  by  those  who  could  or  did 
afford  to  put  on  -style. 

But  how  have  the  mighty  fallen!  The  city 
manufacturers  found  it  convenient,  and  withal 
profitable,  to  adulterate  their  products.  The 
profits  were  large,  and  adulteration  so  easy, 
that  they  heaped  adulteration  upon  adultera¬ 
tion,  ami  spoiled  it  all.  It  was  a  tine  scheme, 
but,  to  use  an  expression  not  quite  so  line,  they 
ran  it  into  the  ground.  Consumers  soon  found 
that  what  looked  so  nice  was  mostly  counterfeit 
They  also  discovered  that  the  products  of  the 
farm  wore  genuine,  aud  are  now  beginning  to 
want  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon  cured  in  the 
farmer’s  cellar  and  slowly  smoked  and  partial¬ 
ly  dried  in  his  clean,  dark  smoke-house,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  odors  of  burning  corncobs 
and  hickory  bark.  There  is  a  grow  ing  respect 
for  the  old  fashioned  corned  beef,  like  that  our 
good,  dear  mothers  managed  upon  the  old 
farm.  There  is  a  Iso  a  demand  for  lard  that  is 
lard,  and  not  something  else.  Oleomargarine, 
swine  and  tallow  stearine  have  had  a  mighty 
good  iuiluence  in  reinstating  clover  butter 
made  by  the  hands  of  winsome  country  girls. 
Moreover,  people  now  prefer  jellies  made  from 
the  pulp  and  juices  of  ripe  fruit,  instead  of 
hoofs  and  hides  colored  with  analineand  flav¬ 
ored  with  drugs. 

This  change  in  popular  sentiment  grows 
greater  each  day  and  the  farmer  who  puts  up 
his  products  honestly  and  neatly  will  yet  reap 
u  harvest  of  gain  from  the  reaction  against 
adulteration,  when  his  own  pure  productions 
will  drive  out  their  adulterated  competitors. 


Delivered  to  any  parr  of  the  trotted 
States  at  Boston  prices.  Catalogues 
seat  free.  also.  when  desired,  sam¬ 
ples  of  dress  goods,  Silks,  Woolens, 
from  the  Inrgest.  ami  tlDest  stoek 
In  the  country 

JORDAX.  MARSH  Jt  CO„  j  Boston. 
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BAKER’S 


"Warranted  absolutely  pure. 
Cocoes,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  Ithna  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  but  a  medicine  which  is  to-duy 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  iu  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  und  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  bv  it. 

AY KK'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Larnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  betaken  in 
small  t lose*,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
V  YKR'S  ( " MERRY  PF.(  TOR  A  L  for  treat¬ 
ment.  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  arc  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  bv  anybody,  and  should  he  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  druggists. 


r  GENUINE  > 

YANKEE  SOAP 


CUCUMBERS  PICKLED  WITHOUT  SALT. 

My  better  half  says  you  are  entirely  wrong 
concerning  the  impossibility  of  pickling  cu¬ 
cumbers  without  first  salting.  She  thinks 
yon  never  had  a  grandmother.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  the  cucumbers,  after  pickling, 
into  good,  eider  vinegar,  w  ith  a  little  horse¬ 
radish,  and  place  a  flat  stone  on  top.  After 
standing  a  few  weeks,  change  the  vinegar 
onee  and  you  are  all  right.  E.  g.  hunt. 


Miinufotfurffi  ml 

MANCHESTER.  CONN., 

fFILL  T  A  MS  <t:  TtJtO  THERS 

CHMIST8  AJO>  aPOTOWAKIKS. 
pr*»  obi  cuui-UrUtit,  the  r  »iguj»fcutM  *  ill  t>«  upon 

Vv  / 


(.Copy  of  front  Label,  adopted  18400 

For  forty  years  the  recognised  standard  for  Sha  vine. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  aud  lasting.  No  soap  In  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.S.  Courts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  “Trade  Mark”  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 


In  the  Rural  of  October  l:l,  is  a  question 
by  Subscriber,”  in  regard  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  making  pickles  in  vinegar.  The  au- 
swer  is  iu  the  negative.  I  take  the  affirmative. 
Put  the  cucumbers  down  fresh  from  the  viue 
in  good,  sharp,  pure  cider  vinegar,— enough 
to  cover  them.  They  need  nothing  more  to 
make  as  good  a  pickle  as  needed  by 


use  our  "Barbhrs’  Bar  Soap.”  sample  nml led  for  :5c 
aud  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soup  for  lie.  Address. 

.1 .1$.  W  1 1,1.1  A  MS  &<  <>.,  (Hast  11 11  bury, Con  u. 


ETTHEBEST 


NM.Il  f  'SlfsM'iy  4rfimiiimt>i;r  «, 

S-'  .'Seel  <’•».  Cr.iKrr,  uml  Siev  > 
SSK  Mi  A  take  I.KKS 

KRf  do  at  ore  V\  ork, 

HI  Ml  iltV  lflr>r«i/trrr;h/V  than  Htiy 

ffi?  ofigi  other  mill.  .'*"'1  1’,. 

'  pr!/  -q (r*1 1  -;a  i'.u.oW.*.  Also  riianTrs  ot  U •» 

.!  Union  Hone  Power,  with  Level 

_  Tread.  Thrtehrr*  and  Cleaner.-, 

Teed  (Sjtter.i,  Circular  8ms, 

W.  I..  BOYER  it  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Can  cucumbers  be  pickled  in  vinegar,  di¬ 
rectly  after  being  picked,  without  saltiug. 
(emphatically,  yes  !  Pick  them  carefully;  put 
them  into  good  cider-vinegar  in  a  stone  jar: 
keep  them  weighted  down  so  as  to  be  under 
the  vinegar.  Let  them  remain  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  until  the  jar  is  full ;  then  pour  off 
the  old  vinegar.  Take  new  vinegar,  addiug 
such  spices  as  you  wish;  tic  them  in  a  cloth; 
put  them  into  the  vinegar  aud  let  it  boil  (a 
little  alum  might  be  put  in  to  make  them  brit¬ 
tle)  ;  pour  hot  over  the  pickles,  and  if  you  do 
not  tind  ttie  cucumbers  in  gi>od  condition  at 
the  end  of  a  year,— aud  "as  nice  as  you  ever,” 
etc.,— then  1  must  say  you  can't  beat  my  wife. 
Should  a  scum  form  on  the  vinegar,  scald, 
skim,  and  pour  back.  w.  r.  h. 

[Thanks  to  our  readers.  Our  experience  is 
that  if  the  vinegar  is  strong,  the  pickles  will 
soften;  if  not  strong,  they  will  not  keep. — e.  m.] 


C  MYTH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SAVING 

i'  (MTTL8  STANTHlrtkS! 

la  thr  most  practical,  awful  and  best  fastening  In¬ 
vented.  apjcsts  itself  wheu  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  huektnir  out.  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair. 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  ISM.  Scud  for  Illustrated  Clroulnr. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 

Addison.  Steuben  Co..  X.Y. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 


Will  Make  Your  Hens  Lay. 

Package*  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  SI, 00. 

i>  Boxes.  $2.00;  »  m.  Kelts,  #*S.2S.  By  Express  or 
Freight  Co.  wholesale  aokxts- 

B.  K.  Bits*  .4  Sons.  S'.  Y.  I  J.C.  Lang,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  M*ulc  A  Co.,PhUa.  I  O.  H.  Leach  ,4  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  -v  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  ft  Co,,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G.  wlokson  &  Co.,_Sau  Francisco,  Cat. 

F. A. Daughtry .Shrovept.La.  i  T. W. Wood, Rich m 'd.  Va, 
F,  ST  1  KTF.V  ANT,  Proprietor.  Hartford, Conn. 
Successor  of  Chits .  R.  Allen  A  l>>. 


For  Sap,  Sorghum  or  A 
lar  and  price  list.  H.  W 


Jo  Jell.  Send  for  circu 

tescack .Hub  bard ,  O, 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  REST 


Ensilage  Cutter 


Wewtll  send  von  a  watch  orachAln 
IT  MAIL  OR  Cl  PRESS.  C-  0  0..  to  he 

examined  before  pi  y  ing  any  tnouey 
and  If  not  satisfactory.  rvtn mod  at 
oorexpetue.  w e  mauttfacture  all 
four  watches  and  wive  Von  30  ;>er 
cent.  Catalogue  of  iSe  »|  vies  free. 
Kvnt  Wis*  wnuu'iw  y  tnigm 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

vrrrsStjStQH.  pa 


GRAPE  JELLY. 

Nice  jelly  may  lie  made  by  boiling  the  grapes 
in  a  porcelain  kettle  until  soft  and  then  strain¬ 
ing  through  a  good  jelly  bog.  The  juice  should 
be  clear  and  Co  every  piut  add  one  half  pint  of 
granulated  sugar  and  boil  until  it  is  of  the 
proper  consistency.  Leave  uncovered  till 
cold. 


ound  at  LasKwiSlE 


mail  our  HI 

&  C  0  N  T  f  H  T  St  hut  'MU  help  you  to  inorv  R£  A 
AYOMT..  than  any  other  method  In tliv  v 
never  (ails.  World  VfgO©.lfi>iiir>«uSt 


GRAPE  JAM. 

Squeeze  the  pulp  out  of  the  skins  of  the 
grapes,  putting  the  skins  in  oue  vessel  and  the 
ptlln  in  another.  After  all  are  separated,  put 
the  pulps  in  a  kettle  and  boil  until  quite  ten¬ 
der;  then  rub  them  through  a  colander  totake 
out  the  seeds:  then  put  the  pulp  and  skins 
together  and  add  one  pint  of  sugar  to  every 
three  of  the  fruit;  put  over  the  lire  in  a  jiorie- 
lain  kettle  aud  boil  aud  stir  until  it  is  cooked 
sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  ferment iug.  I 
think  this  is  the  very  best  way  to  preserve 
grapes. 


Has  no  eqiuil  as  iui  Knalliigv  or  Food  Uui 
Eum*  iiP  Mullmi  It  I*  I  uvxvvllcl.  For  Slrn 
til.'  I{(»«  of  i  I  Frvd  t  atter*.  Has  swi-pt 
wlu'n'vnr  I'sliitillcd  ut  t  ors.  I'mry  Conveiii 
For  Circulars  and  full  int'ormnHon,  inklirsi 
KKI.I.C  CIT \  M  VXUFAt  TVKING 
(Suciv  sortop.ivti>  Lawton.)  Km 


In  liul  lo**  V  artety  of  l!mu  1 1  lul  Styles,  Sr  ml  ,lt  So. 


"lump*  l'«r  •umplo*.  Yalo  Sill.  Work*.  S™  lLi-.<o.Cfc 


wp^Irf'  RUHDIN6  MAN! 

This  wAtcr-prooliaatcrial  resemblcu  lint*  lixathoi 
for  roofs,  oat  i'le  walls  of  buildings,  and  auieh 
o:  pbis-ter.  r*i.iJocut>.V.  Ill  II  r  » U  PPG 
suuipioatrcc.iL  t.ib.lsikilW  .tl.lnl  OtLlJi 


cfg  MADE  CLEAR  BY  A  NEW  AGENT 

llliwfiBVV  Soiling  our  I'nrt’.  ailed 

MIm STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

I#  DROP  LEAF  A  EXTENSION, 
(Jnat  Patontoit.' 

A!  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

ImtUprnnMr  M  r»rry  family.  Aftati 
mat*  lot*  of  mooar  nwinr  lo  rs*.ii  >1  .  of  nor  cot-1*.  Sen*i  (or 

111 ii«t rated  Catalogue,  of  term*,  hint*  to  agent*, 

testimonial*  pro, me  our  honrily  *ml  Ills  tu verm  nl  Irrt'ti, 
»»»  *nd  old.  Boxing.  Frelaht  C’Nargeis  and  exeluslve 
Territory  free.  Ad.trsM  ssarsw  office.  Myolion  ihl*  pifsr. 

J. B.  Shepard  k  Co  Kahm.*  City,  So., Cincinnati,  0. 


PENir 

PENCILS,  HOLDERS  CASES 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1883,  for 
$2.00. 


GF.Yl  PUDDING,  VERY  NICE. 

One  quart  of  milk,  one-and -a-hall'  pint  bread 
crumbs,  two  teacups  sorghum  molasses,  three 
eggs,  oue-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  raisins,  one 
cup  currant.*,  or  if  preferred,  two  cups  raisins, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon 
cloves,  one  half  teaspoon  allspice,  one  grated 
nutmeg.  Heat  eggs  w  ell,  and  after  the  other 
ingredients  are  well  mixed  add  the  eggs  and 
eat  well  together.  Butter  an  earthen  dish, 


A  GOLD  PEN  anil  itURBER  HOLDER,  c 
luk  for  several  dnvs'  writing.  Can  be  our 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  ti*e.  a  luxury  t 
who  eare  to  preserve  their  individuality  In 

MAHIK.  TOI»I>  A  BARB, 
fur.  Nassau  A  Liberty  Sts.  Ne 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARK.  SOLD  BY  FIRST  CLASS  1 


IlorNforiP*  Acid  Phosphate. 

A  Necessity . 

Du.  C.  O.  Files,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "Of 
all  the  samples  of  medicine  sent  me  during  the 
past  12  years,  it  is  the  only  one  l  have  ever 
found,  which  has  become  a  noceftity  in  my 
o w  u  household ,  ” —  Ad  r. 


NT  ONPAREIL 

FARM  A  FEED  MILLS 

|  The  Cheapest  and  Beat. 

k  Will  Crush  and  Grind  A: ,  thing, 

jpu  Illustrated  Catalogue  FUFF. 

Siddte*  L,J,  MILLER  ,  CiaciauiM 


New  U.itsn  Chrome  Cards,  no  J  alike.  < 
1 0c..lS  pk«  *1  Gko.  t,  Rksu>&  Co  ,n 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  3,  1883. 

The  railroads  centering  in  St.  Louis  have 
blacklisted  322  yard  men  who  were  specially 
active  in  the  late  switchmen’s  strike  in  that 
city  and  East  St.  Louis,  and  aunouuce  that 
they  .will  not,  under  auy  circumstances,  reem 
ploy  them . .  .The  colored  people  of  Keo¬ 

kuk.  in  a  mass  meeting  on  W eduesday  night, 
resolved  to  ask  the  next  Legislature  of  Iowa 
to  adopt  the  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
which  has  been  decided  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.... 
...  .A  great  fire  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  burnt 
up  8L00U,000  worth  of  property 

aud  rendered  1,500  people  homeless . The 

character  of  New  York  politics  and  city  gov¬ 
ernment  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  men 
who  are  running  for  aldermen.  In  the  24  al- 
dermanic  districts,  17  of  the  candidates  are 

active  and  retired  liquor  dealers . The 

postal  estimate  for  1883-4  is  that  the  deficiency 
in  revenue  on  account  of  the  reduction  to  two 
cents  will  be  less  than  §3,000,000,  which  was 
the  figure  at  which  the  postal  officials  advised 

President  Arthur  to  put  it  last  year . It 

is  estimated  that  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  during  the  past  month  was  about  $10,- 

500,000 . One  thousand  two  hundred 

pounds  of  dynamite  exploded  at  Brook’s  tunnel 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  Sunday, 
blowiug  into  unrecognizable  fragments  George 
Reynolds,  watchman  Hammond,  flag¬ 
man  Tice  aud  two  blacksmiths  who  were  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  track.  Trees  were  uprooted  and 
rocks  were  blown  into  the  river  and  vicinity. 

. Great  things  are  foretold  of  Haskell’s 

multicharge  cannon  which  is  fired  by  “pockets” 
of  powder  situated  at  different  points  between 
the  breach  aud  the  muzzle,  each  pocket  ex¬ 
ploding  after  the  ball  has  passed  it.  The  other 
day  a  111-pound  shot  was  hurled  7 1  u  miles 
during  an  experiment  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  a 
force  that  would  send  it  through  IS.  82  inches 
of  solid  wrought  iron.  Haskell  expects  that 
before  the  trials  are  ended  the  gun  will  throw 
a  155-pound  projectile  15  miles  or  through  24 

inches  of  solid  wrought  iron  armor . A 

baby  lived  only  five  minutes,  but  in  that  brief 
existence  had  time  and  abilitjrto  say,  “Famine 
for  five  years!”  Plenty  of  people  in  Michigan 

believe  the  story,  and  are  alarmed  by  it . 

Tbe  President  has  proclaimed  November  29 
as  Thanksgiving  Day,  aud  the  Governors  of 
most  of  the  States  are  following  his  example... 
Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Companjr,  with  a  capital  of  $75.- 
000,000.  were  filed  last  Tuesday  at  Denver, 
CoL  Its  object  is  to  build  a  railroad  from 

San  Francisco  to  Denver . Keeley  has 

again  “ explained”  to  the  directors  of  his 
company  the  cause  of  his  delay  in  testing  his 
motor.  They  are  dissatisfied  and  threatening 

to  sue  him . Mifflin  Emlen  Bell,  of  Des 

Moines,  la.,  has  been  appointed  Supervising 
Architect,  by  Secretary  Folger,  instead  of  J. 
G.  Hill.  Mr.  Bell  was  architect,  of  the  Capitols 

at  Springfield,  HI.,  and  Des  Moines,  la . 

The  report  of  the  fight  between  the  Mexican 
troops  and  the  Apaches  arose  simply  from  a 
murderous  squabble  between  three  Mexican 

officers,  two  of  whom  were  “  wiped  out.” . 

Gustavns  Vasa  Fox,  the  active  and  efficient 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Lincoln, 

died  in  this  city  last  Monday . Venuor 

announced  on  October  28  that  the  first  cold 
snap  would  occur  on  November  3.  4.  and  5. 

. An  inch  of  snow  fell  at  Memramcook 

and  Dorchester,  Canada,  on  Monday  night. 

. The  Chicago  Hansom  Cab  Company 

has  been  incorporated,  and  50  hansom  cabs, 
like  those  in  London,  will  be  running  in  that 
city  by  January  1.  Charges.  25  cents  a  mile, 

or  75  cents  an  hour . Five  women  are 

candidates  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  as  many  Nebraska  coun¬ 
ties,  and  all  are  regular  party  nominees . 

An  explosion  took  place  in  a  squib  factory  in 
Kingston,  Pa.,  where  nine  girls  were  at  work. 
Five  of  them  were  burned  to  a  crisp,  and  the 

four  remaining  will  all  die . 3(1  clerks 

have  been  employed  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Office  in  Washington,  since  May  1,  examining 
the  claims  for  rebate  for  tobacco  taxes. 
There  are  46,152  such  claims,  varying  in 
amount  from  810  to  §48,000 ...  ....  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  excursionists  from  the  Northwestern 
States  passed  through  Nashville  the  other  day 
on  a  prospecting  tour  through  Tennessee,  At 
least  10,000  Northerners  are  expected  to 
settle  in  Tennessee  the  present  season ... . 

. . .  .R.  George  Q.  Cannon,  the  Mormon  apos¬ 
tle,  is  in  Washington  with  the  Utah  Com¬ 
mission.  He  says  the  result  of  the  Edmunds 

Law  has  been  to  unite  the  Mormons . 

Congressman  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  has  re¬ 
ceived  special  attention  from  the  Sultan,  in 
Constantinople.  His  Majesty  told  Mr.  Hewitt 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  the  Amerieau  nation, 


because  it  harbors  no  designs  against  his  em¬ 
pire . Meetings  of  negroes  to  protest 

against  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  are  being  held  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  in  the  North.  They  are  generally 

conciliatory  in  tone . From  Milam 

County,  Texas,  reports  early  in  the  week 
spoke  of  much  bitter  feeling  and  probable 
bloodshed  between  colored  and  white  men, 
owing  mainly  to  exasperation  of  the  former  at 
the  late  decisions,  the  effects  of  which  were 
misunderstood.  Later  dispatches  say  there  is 
little  fear  of  a  disturbance  as  the  two  classes 

have  had  several  friendly  conferences . 

George  Gould,  son  of  Jay,  and  Carrie  Astor, 
daughter  of  our  most  distinguished  million¬ 
aire,  are  reported  to  bo  “  engaged.” . 

. The  total  receipts  of  the  Post,  Office 

Department,  for  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $45,- 
508,692.  The  expenditures  were  §42,816,700. 

Surplus,  §2,691.992 . At  the  close  of  the 

bicycle  race  of  72  hours,  or  12  hours  per  day, 
in  Chicago  on  Sunday  night,  the  score  stood 
as  follows:  Prince,  889  miles;  Morgan,  883, 
Woodside,  865 ;  Shock,  865,  and  Dawse,  650 . 

»  »  ♦ - 
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Saturday,  Nov.  8,  1883. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Russell  has 
consented  to  take  charge  of  the  defense  of 
O’Donnell,  the  slayer  of  Carey,  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  effort  will  be  lackiug  to  save 
his  neck  from  the  gallows.  Charles  Russell, 
who  by  the  way  has  just  returned  from  the 
United  States,  is  accounted  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  British  bar.  Apparently  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who  had  charge  of  O’DonneH’s  pre¬ 
liminary  defense,  as  well  as  Roger  Pryor  who 
went  over  for  the  purpose,  will  be  associated 
with  Russell ....  ....News  comes  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  that  the  Italian  De 
Brazza,  whom  France  foolishly  set  to  ruin 
Stanley’s  peaceful  work  of  civilization,  has 
been  killed  in  a  fight  with  natives  on  the 
upper  Congo.  The  latest  authentic  news  from 
him  is  that  he  had  accepted  for  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  party,  an  escort  furnished  by 
Stanley  to  a  point,  above  Stanley  Pool.  The 
story  of  his  death  is  not  officially  credited  at 

Paris.. . The  Panama  Canal  Company 

has  nearly  10,000  men,  30  steam  excavators, 
40  locomotives  and  800  tip-carts  at  work,  and 
claims  to  have  taken  up  two-thirds  of  the 
great  cut  between  Obispo  aud  Paraiso,  The 
rapidity  of  the  work  will  be  much  hastened 
during  the  Wiuter,  the  most  favorable  sea¬ 
son,  when  15,000  men  will  be  employed.  One 
American  dredge,  the  Hercules,  removes  6,000 
cubic  meters  of  earth  a  day.  The  port  works 
at  Colon  are  nearly  complete,  and  the  whole 
work  will  be  finished  in  two  years  according 

to  the  roseate  dispatches  from  Panama . 

One  of  the  sharpest  shocks  of  earthquake  ever 
felt  in  Bermuda  occurred  on  the  20th.  The 

oscillations  continued  fully  10  seconds.. . . . 

An  International  Labor  Conference  lias  been 
held  at  Paris  during  tbe  week,  and  adopted  an 
address  expressing  sympathy  with  the  interests 
of  the  workingmen  of  all  coiui tries  and  pro¬ 
testing  against  wars . Moutero,  tbe  rival 

of  Iglesias  for  the  Presidency  of  Pern,  has 
been  driven  by  the  Chilians  from  his  last 
stronghold  Ariqtiipn,  which  has  surrendered 
without  a  battle.  The  Chilians  having  evacu¬ 
ated  Lima,  the  place  has  been  occupied  by 
Iglesias,  who  some  time  ago  made  peace  with 
the  Chilians,  conceding  to  them  the  niter  lands 
of  Tarrapaca,  all  the  guano  deposits  and  a 

large  section  of  country . ..Iglesias  has 

not  yet  been  “acknowledged”  by  tbe  United 

States  Government . Influential  Liberal- 

ists  of  England  declare  that  they  will  persist 
in  a  policy  of  absolute  and  unfaltering  justice 
to  Ireland,  but  will  stand  no  nonsense  about 

the  maintenance  of  the  Union . The  Irish 

Emigration  Committee  is  said  to  bo  arranging 
for  the  wholesale  shipment  of  Irish  people  to 
Canada.  Large  contracts  have  been  made 
with  vessel-owners  for  the  transportation  of 
emigrants.  The  Canadian  Government  is  said 

to  be  a  party  to  the  arrangement . . . 

Snow  fell  in  Scotland  a  fortnight  ago.  both 
on  the  hills  and  on  the  low  grounds  as  far 
south  as  Dumfrieshire.  Hills  were  covered, 
and  in  some  places  the  valleys  had  a  depth  of 

two  inches . . . . 

Cholera  having  again  broken  out  in  Egypt, 
there  has  been  another  exodus  of  foreigners. 
There  were  six  deaths  from  it  in  Alexandria 
last  Sunday.  It  has  also  appeared  at  Mecca. 
Despite  the  disapproval  of  Lord  Derby,  the 
Colonial  Minister,  the  Australian  projectors 
of  the  explorations  and  occupation  of  New 
Guinea  have  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
expedition.  A  steamer  has  been  chartered, 
and  will  take  six  mouths’  provisions,  tents 
and  arms.  Each  subscriber  will  obtain  a 

land  warrant  for  1,000  acres . Owing 

to  the  spread  of  Nihilism,  the  Russian 
Ministers  have  recommended  to  the  Czar 
that  the  heads  of  universities  hereafter  be 
appointed  by  the  government. . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Nov.  8, 1883. 

The  English  farmers  have  an  idea  that  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  spread  among  cat¬ 
tle  by  fox-hunting,  and  point  to  the  great 
increase  during  the  month  of  August,  when 
cub-hunting  commenced.  The  farmers  threat¬ 
en  to  poisou  foxes  and  bounds  unless  the  sport 

is  suspended . The  excess  of  value  of 

exports  from  the  United  States  over  imports 
of  merchandise  was  §4,197,052  in  the  mouth 
of  September;  for  three  months,  §1,833.184: 
nine  months,  £47,966,208;  twelve  months, 
$117,326,909.  In  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion  there  was  an  excess  of  §512,261  in  im¬ 
ports  in  September,  and  for  three  months  an 
excess  of  imports  of  §1,518,676;  for  twelve 

months  an  excess  of  §5,933,443  in  imports - 

....Maine  farming  has  a  boom.  The  State 
lias  spent  this  year  $2,225,000  in  farmiug 
machines  and  manures,  §700,000  being  for 
phosphates.  The  dairy  product  is  improving 
and  the  farm  mortgages  uregrowiug  fewer. 

. The  Auburn  (Me.)  canning  works  have 

done  their  biggest  year’s  business,  puttiug  up 
70,000  cans  of  pumpkins,  40,000  cans  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  -50,000  cans  of  corn,  a  total  of  160,000 

cans . Four  towns  about  Rye,  N.  H., 

raised  20,000  barrels  of  apples,  and  Boston 
dealers  are  buying  them  up.  The  best  bring 

$3.50  to  §4  a  barrel . Cider  is  selling  for 

$5  a  barrel  around  Vergennes,  Yt . 

The  wool-growers  of  Washington  Territory 
have  formed  an  organization  and  passed 
resolutions  calling  upon  Delegate  Brents  of 
the  Territory  and  the  Congressmen  of  Oregon 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  the  same  as  it  was 

before  the  last  Congress  changed  it . 

The  surveyor  of  customs  at  Greenport.  L.  I., 
reports  that  91,550,000  menhaden  were  caught 
in  the  waters  about  Long  Island,  duriug  the 
past  three  months.  The,  value  of  the  fish  was 
$400,00.  Tbe  fish  made  274,650  barrels  of 

oil,  and  a  large  quantity  of  “guano.” . . 

Au  immeuse  cloud  of  locusts  has  appeared  in 

the  State  of  Pueblo,  Mexico . By  latest 

accounts  the  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the 

Horse  Show  here  amounted  to  $5,000 . 

One- half  of  the  corn  crop  on  the  first  bottoms 
of  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana  was  ruined 
by  a  freshet.  One  fanner  has  UK), 000  bushels 
underwater  . A  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Cotswold  Association  will  lie  held  at  the 
Sherman  House,  Chicago,  the  evening  of  Fri¬ 
day,  Nov,  16.  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Fat-Stock  Show,  aud  all  breeders  and  persons 
interested  in  the  Cotswokls  are  invited.  As 
business  of  importance  will  bo  transacted  at 
that  time  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  large  at- 

tendauce . Some  of  the  Rheep  stations  of 

New  South  Wales  contain  from  100,000  to  300,- 
000  acres  and  as  many  as  280,000  sheep.  On 
one  farm  2,000  sheep  were  shorn  before  break¬ 
fast  by  about  75  shearers . A  polled  An¬ 

gus  or  Aberdeen  steer  of  2,866  pounds’  weight 
is  now  in  quarantine  at  Quebec.  He  will  go 
to  Kansas  City  in  time  to  appear  at  tbe  Fat- 

Stock  Show  there  next  month . . . . 

Commissioner  General  Morehead  had  an  in¬ 
terview  yesterday  with  Gov.  Cleveland  of 
New  York  on  the  subject  of  the  World’s  Ex¬ 
position  aud  Cotton  Centennial  to  be  held  at 
New  Orleans  next  vear.  The  Governor  has 
been  invited  to  appoint  one  delegate  from 
each  cotton  mill  aud  jute  factory  in  the  State 
to  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Cottou  Planters’  Association  of  America, 
which  takes  place  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  on 
Nov.  21.  The  Hon.  George  West,  of 
Ballstou,  has  offered  a  bonus  of  §5,000  to 
the  inventor  of  a  machine  that  will  pre¬ 
pare  jute  fiber  for  market  at  a  price  to 
compete  with  the  same  quality  from  In¬ 
diana,  the  award  to  be  made  by  President 
Morehead  at  the  coming  meeting . 


In  1850  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Trochks 
were  introduced,  aud  their  success  as  a  cure 
for  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  aud  Bronchitis 
has  been  unparalleled. — .4  dr. 


Don’t  lie  convinced  that  those  pains  around 
your  heart  are  not  heart  disease;  they  are;  do 
not  delay, but  procure  Dr.  Graves’ Heart  Regu¬ 
lator;  30  years  have  proved  its  value. — Adv. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  8,  1888. 

The  prices  of  the  various  sorts  of  grain 
often  rise  or  fall  a  cent  a  bushel  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  sometimes  three  or  four 
cents,  or  even  more;  has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  what  a  great  difference  is  caused  in  the 
value  of  the  total  crop  by  a  rise  or  fall  of 
even  a  single  cent  a  bushel?  Put  the  total 
wheat  crop  this  year  at  400,000,000  bushels, 
and  a  rise  or  fall  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  mukes  a 
difference  of  FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS  in  the 
value  of  the  crop;  and  if  the  question  whether 
the  price  were  to  go  up  or  down  one  cent  a 
bushel  hinged  on  a  cast  of  the  dice,  §8,000,000 


would  depend  on  the  throw.  Put  the 
present  corn  crop  at  l,600.0u0,000  bushels,  and 
one  cent  a  bushel  advance,  will  amount  to 
§16,000,000  on  the  aggregate  crop,  and  here 
§32,000,000  would  depend  on  the  cast  of 
the  dice — and  the  causes  that  send  the 
prices  up  or  down  a  cent  are  sometimes 
of  the  nature  of  dice  chucking. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road  reports  the  crops  in  80  counties  of  Dakota 
tributary  to  it  as  follows,  their  population 
being  191,800:  Wheat,  449,700  acres  at  21 
bushels  per  acre;  oats,  210,650  acres  at  55 
bushels  per  acre;  flax,  102,000  acres  at  15 
bushels  per  acre.  This  would  give  9,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  Southern  Dakota. 

Reports  to  the  Troy  (N  Y.)  Times  from 
the  potato  growing  districts  show  that  the 
quality  of  the  crop  was  never  better.  The 
quantity  is  much  greater  than  last  year,  and 
exceeds  the  average  crop.  From  1 4  points  in 
Vermont  the  crop  is  reported  at  least  one- 
third  larger  than  last  year.  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  report  s  a  crop  above  the  average. 
Very  little  rot  is  reported  this  year.  The 
plants  have  been  quite  free  from  beetles. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  yesterday  issued  his  report  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  various  crops  and  stocks  through¬ 
out  the  State,  for  October.  The  average  of 
the  State  is  as  follows:  Com,  yield,  80  per 
cent,:  cotton,  82;  tobacco.  88;  apples,  60:  pea- 
uuts,  87;  wheat,  sown  acreage,  100;  grass, 
sown  acreage,  95:  fattening  hogs,  condition, 
102:  other  stock.  100.  The  reports  from  the 
different  counties  show  that  there  will  be  a 
largely  increased  acreage  of  wheat  sown. 
The  farmers  are  generally  in  good  spirits, 
especially  since  the  Fall  rains,  which  have 
considerably  hrightened  the  prospects.  The 
reports  indicate  that  wheat  has  been  planted 
this  year  with  more  care  and  success  than  ever 
before.  In  some  localities  farmers  were  un¬ 
easy  because  of  the  appearance  of  flies  in  the 
early  wheat,  but  the  frost,  will  destroy  these 
insects  before  they  c-an  do  much  damage.  The 
number  of  fattening  hogs  is  considerably  in¬ 
creased  over  last  year,  and  their  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  stock,  is  generally 
good. 

Edward  Atkinson,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Blair  Labor  Committee,  last  week  pro¬ 
duced  facts  and  figures  in  reference  to  the 
price  of  bread,  from  which  it  appeal's  that  the 
cost  of  the  bread  to  the  wholesale  dealer  in 
Boston  ought  to  be  about  three  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound ;  but  the  price  of  the  same  to 
the  working  classes  is  from  seven  to  eighteanil 
one-half  cents  per  pound.  He  estimates  the 
cost  of  distributing  the  bread  made  from  one 
barrel  of  flour  to  be  from  §5  to  §7.  Of  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer,  40  per  cent,  goes 
to  the  retailer  and  distributor;  23  per  cent, 
to  the  baker;  7  per  cent,  to  the  wholesale  mer¬ 
chant,  miller,  and  cooper;  11  per  cent,  to  the 
railroads;  and  but  20  per  cent,  to  the  farmer. 
These  facts  Mi-.  Atkiuson  thinks  account 
for  much  of  the  anti-monopoly  feeling  and 
talk. 

A  great  deal  of  wheat  in  the  Northwest  was 
frozen  by  early  frosts  this  year.  The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer-Press  says  that  but.  little  reliable  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  grinding  this  damaged  wheat  has 
hitherto  been  obtained,  Samples  of  flour 
made  from  the  damaged  grain  are  very  soft 
aud  it  works  up  sticky  in  dough.  It  also 
lacks  strength,  but  if  used  sparingly  is  said  to 
make  very  little  difference.  The  real  value 
of  the  grain  can  be  better  decided  after  the 
Hour  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  by  the  bakers. 

Prices  of  wheat  in  England  are  steady. 
Granaries  at  both  London  and  Liverpool  are 
full,  and  there  is  considerable  grain  in  barges 
for  which  room  cannot  l>e  found.  Foreign 
advices  add  that  wheat  stocks  at  nearly  all 
ports  are  very  large.  The  same  discrepancies 
exist  in  popular  estimates  as  to  the  available 
wheat  for  export  in  the  different  countries 
having  a  surplus,  and  a  similar  variation  is 
noticed  in  estimates  on  probable  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  some  uniformity,  however, 
on  the  main  points  at  issue — that  there  will  be 
enough  wheat  to  go  round,  although,  say  the 
heralds  of  low-crop  figures,  reserves  will  be 
heavily  drawn  on,  and  the  next  year  will  be 
begun  with  very  low  stocks  curried  over. 
Some  authorities  suspect  the  slowness  with 
w  liich  the  wheat  market  revives,  may  lie  due  to 
plans  to  comer  that  product.  But  others  scout 
such  an  idea.  There  is  a  very  general 
impression  that,  no  permanent  advance  in 
uuotations  appears  probable  until  after 
the  holidays.  On  these  points  the  North¬ 
western  Miller,  of  Minneapolis,  says— quite 
in  accord  with  views  previously  expressed 
iu  these  columns — that  low  prices  and 
dull  trade  will  rule  in  breadstuff  "until 
the  present  visible  supply  is  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished.  or  until  a  huge  comer  is  engineered. 
The  signs  are  not  right  for  the  corner  scheme, 
and  all  indications  ure  that  t  lie  holidays  will 
have  passed  before  auv  legitimate  rise  in 
prices  ecmes  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  bull- 
ishly  inclined.  Legitimate  causes  may  possi¬ 
bly  eombino  to  advance  flour  before  that 
time,  but  there  is  little  to  hot>e  for  iu  the 
grain  markets.” 

For  the  ten  days  ended  Tuesday  evening, 
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the  option  market  for  wheat  had  gained  a 
fraction  over  two-nnd-a-half  cents  per  bushel 
from  the  lowest  point  touched  this  season. 
On  Wednesday  it  lost  a  portion  of  this.  Sat¬ 
urday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  showed  a 
stoadiuess  in  the  wheat  speculative  market 
which  was  accepted  as  encouraging,  to  say 
the  least,  November  ruling  one  cent  higher 
per  bushel  than  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Bub 
Wednesday  dropped  this  cent,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  it,  and  the  situation  proved  to  have 
uo  more  stability  than  for  some  time  preced¬ 
ing.  There  were  some  very  heavy  purchases 
made  Tuesday,  one  being  for  huff  a  million 
bushels,  January  delivery,  at  SI.  13%.  By 
Wednesday  evening,  January  wheat  here  was 
quoted  at  the  close  at  SI.  12. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2c.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  %c,  lower;  No.  S  ditto,  j^c. 
higher;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  l}^c.  higher.  Corn 
1c.  higher.  Oats  }^c,  lower.  Rye  steady. 
Flaxseed  lc.  lower.  Pork  12Vgc,  lower.  Lard 
15c  lower.  Hogs  20c.  lower.  Cattle  about 
10c.  lower.  Sheep  a  shade  lower. 

Wheat.— Regular  wheat  cloned  Urm  at98e.  Novem¬ 
ber;  Hfi't'o.  December; January:  81.0!%  May. 
No.  -  Chicago  Spring,  934(10  '.  No.  8  do  ,  M4ic  ;  No.  2 
Red  Winter.  U9e.0$l  id.  runs  e.i:-it ;  t;\ I74y. 

November:  Ifrlfc  December;  l6/«,  n>qc  all  ilie  year; 
4»J.fe.  J •nuary. 4Hft<&48$fic.  May.  Oats  quiet 
cash;  2rr*c  November;  277*0  all  the  year;  3t?*o 
May.  RYK  quiet  3,ie  1).u/i.ky  quiet  uu«l  firm  at  IKlWc. 
Flaxskld  quiet  at  $L87.  Pome,  $iii.25@m  :m  cash; 
•ln.234j0hi.3>i  November;  $h).S}W.iio.itt  Pecember; 
$10.23011  alt  the  year;  $W.12?4@11.15  January;  $11.35® 
11.274*  February.  Law.  active  a,  $7  Slid/, t7. 25  cash; 
$7.200  7. :’24c  November;  $1  22 1407.25 December:  $7. 17m 
7.20  nil  the  year;  $7.3  Vc.'  Jiq;  Jnnuary;  $7.4007, 424£ 
February-  Hogs  Mnrkel  strong;  good  heavy  100. 
higher  than  yesterday:  packing.  $4,10®L40;  packing 
and  shipping.  $1.5005;  light,  $4.330  1.311:  ski  pa,  $304. 
i ' a  r  1 1  1 .  Slurkel  brisk  on  good  grade*.  dull  on  corn 
mon  gr lules:  export*,  $6.2507;  good  to  eliotoe  ship¬ 
ping,  8.7  40011, 10:  common  to  median).  $40$&3U.  Range 
eat  tie  steady!  Colorados.  $7,05;  Wyoming*.  $3  05,  grass 
Texans.  $3.  >5.  Sueep— Market  active  anil  steady;  in¬ 
ferior  to  fair.  82(iv83,-  good,  $3,50;  choice.  $4:  Texans. 
gV.iWi.rtJiO. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat  is  *40.  higher: 
No.  3  Red  Fall,  ‘4c,  higher.  Corn,  %c.  higher. 
Oats,  V£c.  lower.  Rye,  lc.  lower.  Butter 
sfce.uly.  Flaxseed,  J^c.  lower. 

Wheat. -No.  2  Red  Fall,  |t,®h<«t.01k  cash  ;$l.l«)$ 
November;  $l.l>84&  December:  $1.0446  January;  $1,004(1 
.  -  i.u.  May:  No.  3  Red  Fall.  Cohn  slow 

at  I'll*  ISAfie.  cash;  l3Uc.  November;  114|c.  aLLtho  year 
tMfte.  May.  Oats  dull  at  2fiU(S,2i>4<e,  cash;  264$c. 
November;  26&*i\  nil  the  year:  914603M4C.  May.  Rye 
at  51C.  Ha tttjtr.v  quiet  at  50iA8f«e.  Bitter  steady; 
Creamery  25029c.:  dairy  lSi.i23e.  Euas  Arm  at  29c. 
Flaxsrkp  $i.'iPv.  Hay  Ornt:  l’ralrln$lil0U:  Timothy 
$12/2)16.  Bras  steady  nt  600610.  Oatti.f  —Host  grade's 
firm  and  warned;  low  qualities  less  active,  but  taken 
in  absence  of  others: Exports. $600,411;  Medium  to  fair, 
$4.7505.23:  common.  Sic  l.VJ:  Texans,  $6.1504,11);  In 
diuns,  $3,800  1.93.  Sunup  good  grades  firm  and  want¬ 
ed,  common  slow;  Fair  to  Goou  muttons,  $3. 400 3.75: 
Prime,  AS-sou  1 :  Texans  $2,30  *3.90.  Hoos.— Market 
irregular:  Packing,  81. '’0,1-100;  bight,  $4,3504-40: 
Heavy,  $42550  4.7U. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  cash  prices 
a  week  ago,  No.  2  Red  wheat  is  2}mC. 
higher.  Corn,  >£e,  lower.  Oats,  rye  and 
butter  unchanged.  Hogs,  15c.  lower. 

Wheat  strong;  No.  2  Red  Winter  at  $1.01/381.05 
cash;  $1,0$  bid  November:  $1,034*  December.  Coax 
weak  at.  *kiq.c.  Oats  steady  at  A le.  Kvtc  steady  at 
!W0»5HJ$e.  I’uBR  weak  at  $11.25.  Da  no  tlrni  at  7.2/V, 
7.25e.  Bulkineuts  quiet  and  Huchauged.  Bacon 
easier.  Shoulders,  6c;  clear  rib.  7.62Uje:  Clear,  So. 
Bi  n  gudull,  Prime  Creamery,  2-lc:  Choice  Dairy.  29c. 
Hoos  tlrni;  Cotnmon  and  Light,  $3.7504.65;  Paektug 
and  Butchers,  $1.4003.73. 

- - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  3, 1833. 

Be  ans  and  Peas.— Beans— marrow,  prime.  uew,*3.55 
@8.60:  Beaus,  marrows,  prime,  old,  $3.40@3.45;  do. 
medium,  prime,  $8.1110:1  20;  do.  pea,  $3  10-4.3.20;  do. 
red  Kidney,  I8si,  choice,  $503.25;  do,  foreign, 
mediums,  uew,  $2.3002.65:  do.  do.  old.  $2.2502.35: 
Pens,  green,  1332,  prime,  $I.Hf«iiI.43. 

BttEAD.sttiFKH  and  Pho visionh. — As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  No,  4  red  wheat  I*  2c .  higher; 
ungraded  white  Is  lc.  lower.  Corn  Ungraded  mixed 
is  141’-  higher:  No,  8  is  ll<,c..  higher:  No.  2  me.  higher; 
yellow  Is  the  same.  Oats  -No.  a  mixed  is  me.  higher: 
No.  2  Is  ?fie,  higher;  No.  I  quoted  V/jo,  higher;  No.  3 
white  Is  the  same;  No.  2  white  Is  me.  lower;  No.  1 
quoted  3o.  lower;  mixed  Western  is  the  same;  white 
State  is  4c.  lower, 


FlOCU  and  Meat— Flour  -Quotations  :  No.  2.  $3,250 
3.2.7;  suporftno,  $8673,00.  latter  an  extreme:  common 
to  fair  extra  State,  «3.70ta>;4  good  fo  fancy  do.,  $1.0.7  * 
1.4)6:  common  in  good  exiru  Western.  $3.,o*, (.25:  goo,1 
tu  choice,  $4,3 kit 7:  common  extra  Ohio,  $3.1004.40; 
good,  $1,5003  60;  good  to  choice,  $.6.65<jB,t)0:  miu 
■non  extra  Minnesota,  $8,7(104.50;  clear,  $4.60/36;  ryi> 
mixture.  $4.7505.75:  straight,  *5.30/,it>.23:  patent,  $5.yo 
'*7;  St.  trills  common  to  fair  extra,  $S.eh® 4.23;  fair  to 
good,  $4.80«tiS ,2J"  good  to  vrrv  choice.  $5J«kj*7:  patent 
Wluter  wheat  extra,  $5.30*6.75:  City  mill  extra  for 
West.  Indies,  $5.S><t7.  Pe  South  America,  $5.45  AS  60; 
Southern  Hour  Common  to  good  extra.  $3.35  $4.90; 
good  to  choice,  <lo.  $.5 11,6.624$,  Hnek  wheat  flour,  $0,6 
1.27.  Rve  Hour— Superfine,  $3.60.1 3.90.  Feed -tots,  so 
<<vS6i\;  603'.  $*>6»90e.:  $0lb .  BSe/a SI;  MlOft.  $101.05;  Sharps, 
$1 ,  l .7/i,  $1,20'  Kye  feed,  '.Pie.  / $1 .  Corn  meal  -Bruu/l.v 
wine,  $3.35;  quoted  at  $3  3503.40  Yellow  Western.  $3 
',/.3  30. 

Fuu’ics  or  Gkain  -Wheat  Ungraded  Winter  red 
96cu*$l .  12;  No.  1  re/1,  Ohrt^c.r  No.  3  retl,$l  0101.04: 
Steamer  mixed  Winter,  Me.  delivered;  No.  2  red,  $1.12 
for  rail  eftrtlflOUtes,  $1.119,41.100,  for  canal  arloat; 
ungraded  white,  $101.(13:  No.  2  red,  seller  Novem¬ 
ber.  $l.oim<,ti.osm;  do  December.  $i.o,.iH,„ii.iom  do. 
Jauunry,  $l.ll4s«UJ2m:  do.  February,  $1 .  1314(3  i.livt,: 
do.  May,  $LI94t.  Ryk  W,'stern.  to  arrive,  cost, 
freight  ami  insurance,  at  CTAp'  IUui.ky  -No.  ICana 
da  «8e.'  two-rowed  Slate,  nominal  at  The.;  and  six 
rowed  do.  at  She.  Baulky  Malt  dull.  Corn -Uu 
graded  mixed  at  .531*56480;  No. 3,  .TCmfgfite.j  No.  2,  56440 
57$go.-  No.  3  white,  3044c.  In  elevator:  steamer  white, 
57c.  delivered,  low  mixed,  50 W:  yellow,  57c,;  No.  2 
mixed,  solh'r  November,  46<.(,56'Ne.:  do.  Deeemher, 
57057740;  do.  January,  S7fit33c.;  do,  Muv,  W|qa39t#e. 
Oats— No  3  mixed  at  SSl^iv  No.  2,  tiuuiiyc;  So.  l 
quoted  34-Rc :  Vo.  3  white.  3.o;  No.  2.  8>c:No.  1  quoted 
42c:  mixed  Western,  32q,,,.37e:  white  do.  37i®l2c: 
white  state, 'We.;  No.  $  mixed,  seller  November,  8D4 
(j,3l\e;  do.  Deeeinber,  SWv<4357i,c :  do.  January,  36Jsoo 
3748c.;  do.  May.  I'jq,,*  DV. 


visible  surrLV  of  orain  is  the  united  states  and 
CANADA. 


Oct.  27, 1888, 

Wbeut.  hush .  30,616,332 

Com,  bush  . .  iu, 531,341 

oats,  bush  . .  5, 366, $11 

Barley,  bush .  t,«M,KS-i 

Rye,  bush .  2,271.614 


Oct.  2%  1889. 

16,0,3.3113 

4,186,4 10 
2,189,918 
848,798 


Prices  of  Provisions— Pork  -Mess  Spot,  $11.  0;  Clear 
Hack.  $iA5Ckj)IS.62tt,:  ordinary  mess  In  Job  lots  quoted 
$11.60011.76'  fancy  held  higher;  f&nnly  mess,  $11  '21<Ji 
H.rs/  Tor  Western.  #13.76/*$16  for  City;  extra  prime, 
$11.50;  Prime  mess  nominal.  Beef— City  extra  India 
mess,  $21022.  Extra  mess,  quoted  $12.50*13:  packet 
lu  bids.,  $12.50/, i13'  do.lu  tcs.  $17;  city  extra  India 
mess,  in  tcs.,  $21023.  Beef  hums  quoted  $19,50019,75, 


Cut  meats— Pickled  shoulders, 6^;  smoked  shoulders, 
70744c.;  rib  bellies,  14  lb  average,  ?ko.:  12  n> ,  7t6c.: 
City  pickled  shoulders.  6J4@6t«c:  plekied  hams,  1246® 
134yc:  smoked  haius,  1444015c;.  Middles— Long  clear, 
quoted  here.  74-ie:  at  West  long  clear,  light  average, 
IMO.  Dressed  Hogs  City  heavy  to  light,  648<.i.t->sc.;  pigs, 
6W0O4je.  Lard  -Contract  gra<le  spot,  quoted  87.70 
and  choice,  $7.75;  choice,  to  arrive.  $7.  ,6;  November, 
87.5461,7.53:  December,  Closing  $7. 5-2*7.. 76;  seller  year, 
$7.5007.57;  .Inuuary,  tJ.Wbs < .66:  February,  closing 
$7.7007,75:  March,  closing  $?.V80,.«O:  April.  $7.90, 
City  steam.  $7.53;  Refined,  Continent,  quoted  $7.95, 
November  and  December:  South  American.  $8.4008.50 


Butter.— Creamery, fancy, 29030c;  do.ebolee, '27028c; 
do.  prune,  210260;  do.  fair  to  good,  21023c:  do.  ordin¬ 
ary,  18020c:  June  crenmerv.  choice,  24c:  do.  do.  fair 
to  good.  I9028et  State  dairies,  entire,  tine.  23e;  do. 
do.  fair  to  good,  2< ka 22c ;  Suite  dairies  of  llrkins  22fio 
2So;  do.  do.  fair,  211021c;  State  hulf  firkin  tubs  best, 
25036c:  do.  do.  line.  22024c:  do.  good,  2P021C;  do 
fair.  lT(,ti‘Jc;  State  Welsh  tubs.  Choice,  2Pt25o;  do- 
goo/|  to  prime,  21023c;  do.  fair  to  good,  19020c;  Wes¬ 
tern  imitation  creamery,  choice,  22i<s24e;  Western  do. 
good  to  prime.  18021c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  1  t@15c; 
Western  dairy,  best,  20022c.;  do.  good.  ItkuilUe.;  do. 
ordinary.  1201 4c;  Western  factory,  choice  June.  14<§) 
15!s,c:  do.  best,  current  make,  P50lic;  do.  fair  to  good, 
11012c;  do.  ordinary,  10c. 


CMKr.SK.— State  factory,  fancy.  1246c;  do.  average 
fancy.  11440120;  do.  prime  110 11  lie:  do,  do.  fair  to 
good,  lO0lO3*c:  do.  light  skims,  choice,  «4t09c:  do. 
do.  fair  to  good.  508c;  skims,  Pennsylvania,  3<si5c; 
skituK,  ordinary  .  3/ii  le;  Ohio  Hats  fancy, !  101100;  do. 
do,  good  to  prime;  946018^41':  do.  fair,  H09c;  do.  do. 
ordinary.  50  60. 

Cotton.— A  comparatively  eheerful  tone  has  sup¬ 
planted  the  feeling  of  perplexity  caused  i.y  the 
Liverpool  excitement. 


current  prices. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of.Classifl. 
cation. 


Uplands 

and 

New 

Orleans 

Texas. 

Ordinary . . . 

Florida. 

.  8  5-16 

and  Gull 

8  9-16 

8  9-16 

Strict.  Ordinary . 

:  ft* 

9 

9 

Good  Ordinary . 

9  13-16 

9  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary... 

.  9  15-16 

1(1  3-16 

IU  3-16 

Low  Middling . 

IU  8-16 

10  7-16 
1096 

10  7-16 

Strict.  Low  Middling.... 

.  1U36 

1% 

11)  13-16 

Mid. 1  ling .  . 

.  10  y-10 

1013-16 

Good  saddling . 

Strict  Good  Middling... 

U)  13-16 

11  1-16 

11  116 

.  10  15-16 

11  8  16 

11  3-16 

Middling  Fair . 

.  11  7-16 

11  11-16 

11  11-16 

Fair . 

.  12  S-10 

12  7-16 

12  7-16 

STAftfKD 

Good  Ordinary . ?  15-16  1  Low  Middling . 

.  9  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . . .  S36 

|  Middling . 

.  10  3-16 

Dried  Fruits  —Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good, 
6J4.,*8c.:  do.  line  to  choice,  846--V-  c:  do.  fancy,  946010c; 
western  ordinary,  (coarse  eui,  etc.)  405c;  do,  fair 
to  good,  54406c;  do.  choice  iota.  64406-V(e;  apples, 
evaporated,  :h>'»l246e:  do.  choice  ring  cut,  I30iliqc.:  do. 
fancy  selections,  1444015c;  peaches,  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  M0ll*4c;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  10014c; 
evaporated  poaches,  peeled.  23.ti)2Sc;  do.  do.  unpeeled, 
18015c:  aupeeled  pcachci..  halves,  6iai646c:  do.  do. 
quarters.  6e:  plums.  Southern,  12440124(C;  cherries, 
16(al7e;  blackberries.  !tl4094jjo;  raspberries.  27m27J(c: 
hucklrlvcmes,  104401 1  Qc. 


Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys,  prime,  large  Spring.  14 
f.vi5C:  do.  small,  spring.  7012;  uo.  prime,  old,  lh/olSc: 
do.  Springs,  Philadelphia,  large,  16c;  do.  do,  small, 
15c;  do.  State  and  Western  dry  picked  ♦<  Tb,,tO0 
12c:  do.  do.  scalded.  ULtL’e:  fowls.  Philadelphia, 
dry -picked,  prime,  13c;  do.,  State  and  Western,  dry- 
picked,  I2e.  do.  do. scalded.  100110:  do.  and  chickens, 
iiiir  to  good,  709c;  duck  Philadelphia,  Spring,  160 
18c;  da  State  and  Western,  Spring,  13014c;  do.  young 
and  old  mixed  10/tfl2c. 


Eoob.— Special  marks  of  Western  sometimes  reach 
27e.  Faulty  goods  not  wanted  unless  the  price  is  at¬ 
tractive. 

State  ami  Pennsylvania,  la  bbls.,  per  doz.,  2702744c. 
Was  tern,  choice,  26(40:  do.,  fair  to  good,  2446 '/  26c. 
Canadian.  250264$c;  limed  State.  2246023c;  do..  West¬ 
ern  ■£!  *  '224yC . 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  in  cases,  J^e  below 
quotations. 


Fresh  Fruits.— Winter  apples  plenty,  of  medium 
to  good  quality,  selling  slowly  at  easy  price:’. 
Fancy  Baldwins  nnd  greenings,  if  here,  would  sell 
fairly.  Pears  quiet.  Quinces  dull  and  irregular. 
Choice  grapes  arc  held  firmly,  bul  poor  lots  very 
slow.  Cranberries  held  firmly  for  choice.  Florida 
oranges  generally  poor,  aud  Jamaica  fruit  taken  in 
preference.  Chestnuts  very  scarce  and  higher;  hick¬ 
ory  uuls  Hr  in. 

Apples,  Western  N.  Y„  mixed  lots,  4*  bbl.  $308  50; 
do.  Bald wlua,  per  bbl.  $3.09.0.8,25;  do.  Greenings, 
V  bbl.  $3  0003.23;  do.  Inferior,  P  bbl.  $1.2502.1)0: 
pears,  Duchess,  V  bbl.  $506;  do.  do.  commou, 
p  bbl.  $1 , 7502.70:  grapes.  Western  N.  Y..  Dela¬ 
wares,  per  a..  7010:  do.  up-river.  Concords.  P  ft.  30 
5C]  do.  Coueord  Western  N.  Y,  10—11.'  basket,  0®6c; 
do  Catawba,  do.  V  lh,  3c;  eranl'orrles,  Cape  Cod. 
fancy,  V  bbl.  *11011  Su:  do.  do.  guotl  to  eholee.  $9/.<i 
10.541;  do.  do,  V  crate,  *3*3.5U;  do.  Jersey,  do  ,  $2. SO 
0.3;  frosted,  do.,  $1.50(taL75;  Florida  oranges,  p 
case,  $30 J;  peanut*.  Virginia,  hand-picked,  4*  ft.  12c: 
do,  do.,  farmers'.  IiiJ^mIIc:  pecans,  per  ft.  Set 9c; 
hickory  nuts  V  bush.,  $101.25;  chestnut*  $  bush., 
$5.3006. 

Hay  and  Straw.— No.  1.  per  tik>  lbs,  85c:  do.  2,  65 
073c;  do.  3,  3.v.v C3e :  slil  1  >pl tig,  50055c;  clover,  85045c; 
do.  mixed  SOqjSc:  Straw,  No.  1, 50055c;  do,  2,  11  Kg 47c; 
do.  oat  30035c, 

Hoi’S. — The  volume  of  business  here  continues  mo¬ 
derate,  and  the  demand  utterly  devoid  of  life.  What 
few  lots  there  arc  selling  bring  about  former  prices. 
We  hear  of  a  lot  of  7"  bult-s  lying  here,  sold  in  Wnter- 
vtlle,  oti  sample,  at  254*0.;  a  bid  of  25c.  could  not  bo 
secured  iu  the  local  market  London  cables  report 
that  market  well  supplied  with  common  quality 
Amerleau  hops,  but  bare  of  eholee,  for  which  1408. 
wo* quoted.  A  bid  of  150s.  for  eliolee  1482s  was  made 
and  it  is  understood  accepted.  At  Malone,  line  qua¬ 
lity  Franklin  County  stock  sold  at  30021c.  for  new 
crop  and  21c.  for  1882.  the  Otsego  Republican  of 
October  31  reports  sales  at  Cooporstown  of  5,000 
pounds  new  and  24  bales  do  at  25c.,  and  3, l Vo  pounds 
old  ut  the  same  price-  also  123  bales  old  on  p  t. 

N.  Y.  Stale,  crop  or  1883,  choice.  26c;  do.  do.  prime , 
23/4. 25c:  do.  d/L  Imv  to  tiu'dlum,  150'22c;  do,  crop  of 
1882,  good  to  choice,  25c;  I’aelrte  Coast,  crop  of 
18S3,  fair  to  prime;  2iK.t2S. 

Poultry  and  Game,  —  Live  Poultry.— Fowls  and 
chickens  continue  very  plenty.  The  demand  is  fair, 
but  prices  continue  low.  Turkeys  about  steady  for 
prime  old.  but  young  turkeys  wry  dull.  Large  ducks 
and  geese  are  wanted  by  tbe.lews,  bu*  most  Western 
run  small  and  such  very  dull. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  V  lh.,  liK/tUc;  do.  Southern 
a Ou  Western,  8/4i9e;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  10011c;  do. 
State  9/6. 10c:  /lo.  Western,  909c;  do.  Southern,  4 
090;  roosters,  mixed,  old  .in/1  young.  6c ;  turkeys, 
young,  lOi-vtlc;  do.  old.  l2«)*o;  ducks.  Western.  * 
pair,  Hku/tine;  d/>.  Southeru,  P  pair.  50.i6Uc,  geese, 
Southern.  V  pair,  $1.01.13)6:  00.  Western,  per  pair, 
$1.2301.87. 

ft.vMK.—  The  law  is  oil  from  quail,  rabbit-sand  hares 
Quail  lu  fair  supply  and  Irregular.  Very  few  rabbits 
and  hares  arriving  as  yet.  Partridges  and  grouse 
about  steady  for  prime.  VenUuu  plenty  and  dull" 
Wild  duck  generally  poor  and  price*  easy. 

Quail. choice,  per  dozen,  $l.J0utd. 75c:  do. r  small  and 
sort,  :Kka$l:  grouse,  prime  V  pair,  73/3,$!:  partridge, 
do.  pee  pair  'ku$i,  grouse  anil  partridges,  soft,  per 
pair,  ittoiSOC;  woodcock,  per  pair,5O073e;  tamo  squaus, 
light.  4/  dozen,  $8;  do.,  dark,  per  doz..  $202.25;  tame 
pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  25u44uc.:  Knglixh  »uipc.  fresh 
Killed  F  doz.,$1.2A/»1.5U;  venison  saddles,  fr  ft,  124,0 l-'c; 
wild  ducks,  canvas,  $1.5001.75;  do.,  red  heads,  40i«.50: 
do.,  mallard,  ¥  pair,  40050c;  do.,  blue-wing  teal,  R 
pair.  .40(4)50;  do.,  green-wlug  teal  uud  wood,  V  pair, 
20030c. 


Vegetables.— Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  100,  $406;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $t  bbl.  50® X. 50:  potatoes,  L.  I.  bbl.  $1@$2; 
sweet  potatoes,  Va.  v  bbl.  $].750$2;  Turnips, 
Russia.  L.  I.  ¥  bbl.  $1  250*1.50;  do.  do.  Canada,  $1; 
onions,  white,  ¥  bbl.  $1.2503.25;  do.  yellow,  ¥  bbl. 
$1.3501.37;  do.  red  Chester,  $101.25. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  Nov.  2,  1883. 

Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  12  794  bead,  against 
14,662  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Texas.  939  ft,  at  7J4C.; 995  ft  at  $4.05;  Colarados,  1  174  ft; 
fl.;qo.;  1,087  ft  at  $4»e.,  less  $37;l,02H  ft  do.  at  8c.,  less  3uc. 
per  head;  native  steers,  1.087  1b,  at  9c.;  do.  !,I4I  ft  at 
9J6e  ,56  ft, less  *9;  1,142  ft  at $5.25;  oxen. I,8(k7  ft, at  $4.50  , 
Indiana  steers,  1.351  1b  at  I0f$c  ,  56  1b:  Western  steers. 
1,359  1b  at  79U.0':  do.  1,156ft  at  94(c,  55  1b;  do.  1.170  ft.  at 
at.9c.;  Kentucky  steers,  1,501  ftat  114(0.59  0);  do.  1.267 
ft  at  104*0  ;  1,220  ft  at  at  1046c.  I,31H  ft  at  946010c.;  1,366 
ft  at  $6; Ohio  steers,  1,402  ft  at  1 1 4*c .  56  ft;  1,879  1b  at 
11c,  less  Stic-  per  head;  1,385  0.  at  U)((e,;  1,253  ft  at  U)*.(c. 
Pennsylvania  steers,  l.'Jil*  ft,  at  9?(e,  55  ft.  Illinois 
steers,  1,188  ft,  at $4 .95. 

Calves— Fair  to  prime  veals  sold  at.  809J6c» 
grasses  and  buttermilks  at  30SO(e. 

Shekc  and  Lambs— Total  for  six  daj'3.  ;4C,889  head, 
against  41,598  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last, 
week.  Canada  lambs  88  ft  at  6e  less  $10;  do.  85  ft  at 
$;7.81!4c;  do.  75  ft  at  3«(/-.  State  sheep  and  lambs.  66  ft 
at  546c;  do.  70  ft  at  nc.  Western  sheep,  111  ft  at  546c; 
do.  ItiS  0  at  Pfec;  do.  94  ft  at  4c.  Pennsylvania  lambs 
73  ft  at  6c.  State  sheep  82  ft  at  tc.  Michigan  sheep  106 
ft  at  4'ic.  State  lambs  7b  ft  at  t  )(e;  do.  sheep  Siljft.  at 
44§c.  Kentucky  sheep  98  ft  at  l(q.  Ohio  sheep  SI  ft  at 
446c;  do.  Iambs  (poori  67  ft  at  44(c. 

Hogs,— Total  for  six  days  44,189  head,  against  29.810 
head  for  same  time  last  week.  Western  pigs.  110 
ft.  at  546c  Ohio  hogs.  144  ft.  at  $4.70.  Western  hogs, 
141  tt.at*l  95;  do.  I5»i  ft, at  »4.&S-V.  pigs,  102  lb.at  5)(c: 
roughs,  142  lb,  at  4c.  State  hogs.  168  lb.  at  4((c'- 

Tobacco  -Kentucky  Lugs,  6)60 7%c.:  Leaf,  7X(0 
14Q,c.;  Sepd  Lear.  US2  New  England,  H02oc  ;  1882 
Pennsylvania,  private  terms;  issi  do..  9011c  -  1882 
Ohio,  private  terms;  Havana,  900.0*1.15’  Sumatra, 
$L 1001. 50. 

Wool. -Domestic  fleeces,  "S/440c;:  unwashed,  do., 
2502546c.  t  Lake.  25c.;  Spring  Texas,  15024c  :  Fall  do., 
18022c.:  scoured  do..  50c.,  scoured  Fall  Caliloruia, 
45c.;  fine  Territory,  20c.;  blnck  Colorado,  l»4*c.;  Car¬ 
pet  Nolls,  16c. 

- •  ♦  • 

Q-eneral  A.d.-v-erti/sing  Rates  ot 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

77/e  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there . 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
icith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 


Ordinaht  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cents- 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  wl  thin  one  year 

from  date  f  first  insertion,  per  agate  Une,  25  “ 

yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  25  '• 

Preferred  positions. . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,  per 

Une,  minion  leaded, . . . 75  centa 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is: 


Single  Copy,  per  year . '....$2.00 

*  “  Six  months. .  1.10 

reat  Britain,  Ireland,  AustraUa  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

France .  ...  3.04  , 16J6  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . .  4 .08  (2946  f  r.) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

intents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y^ 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


[lliss^pavinQure. 


TRADE  MARK. 


The  most  remarkable  remedy  of  the  age, 

The  only  preparation  that-  will  cure  spavin 
A  valuable  remedy  for  cure  of  Lameness. 

Removes  swellings  and  Inflammations. 

Falls’s  Spavin  Cure  does  not  blister  or  blemish. 

We  furnish  positive  evidence  of  absolute  cures. 

We  send  undisputed  testimonials  of  Spavins  re 
moved. 

Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure  will  cure  splints  and  RIngbo  nes. 
Descriptive  books  with  testimonials  sent  free. 

Any  reader  may  secure  free  oampblet. 

Uwuers  of  lame  horses  send  postal  card  to  us. 
Hundreds  of  cures  described  1  n  our  book . 

Read  carefully  and  you  wUl  be  convinced. 

We  only  ask  a  fair  trial  for  Ellis’s  Spavin  Cure. 

We  prepare  condition  Powders  and  Hoof  Ointment. 
Heave  Powders,  Worm  Powder,  aud  Colic  Powders 
All  these  ou  sale  at  Drug  .Stores  and  Harness  Dealers 
Price  of  EUls’s  Spavin  Cure,  81  per  bottle. 

For  further  particulars,  free  books,  etc  „  write  to 

ELLIS  SPAVIN  CURS  CO., 

50  Sudbury  St.,  Boston.  Mass.; 

or  276  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 

rm  Breech  Leaden, 
Rifle*.  A  Revolver*. 

OUR  $15  SH0T-6UII 

I  at  greatly  reduced  prt— , 
Fend  at  a/up  tor  our  New 
lllu*.  CaUlogue.  1683-84. 
POWELL  4  BON.  1*0  Mam  .-tre-et.  CINCINNATI, O, 


C/JShotCun 


.Re’oLers, 
w  .Rifles, 

Ete. 

rGreitWeit«ra^ 

W  orkj,  PitUborjhTJ^ 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK.  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  *nd  fastest  selling  book  ever  pubiistusl,  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

For  Thrilling  Interest,  Romantic  Storv,  Spicv  Humor,  and 
Tender  Pathos, it  is  without  a  peer.  Just  romplet  d  by  <0  of 
our  greatest  living  Author «,  Including  AiVaraU/.'A  Stuart  Ph,  Ins, 
Harriet  Preiewtt  S)sifbrA,  /[,  B,  stmee.  Jtoee  Terry  Choir,  Lucy 
Jysrcom,  Mary  Clemmer.  Manan  Ifarion  i.  axd  1  3  others-  They 
give,/or  tAe  And  time,  the  true  Story  of  she  Lives  and  Deedao'  our 
famous  women-  It  U  Aujerhlo  Illustrated.  Minister!  say  "God 
jjierd  a."  T.  n«  of  thonumd*  are  waiaug  for  ir,  and  Agent* 
sell-  10  to  SO  a  day.  (SuTPomrirely  the  her  chance  to  iuake 
money  Ctvr  offered.  Scud  for  Ui-eulars,  Extra  Terms.  Ac.,  to 
A.  D.  WUJtTILLMrI'ON  A  CO..  UitrUonl,  loan. 

Pocket  Kni VP*  —write  to  Thurstone&  Brigham 
617  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  Price  List. 


K  fp  04  0  per  o&y  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
LU  il  U  Address  Stinson  4  Co..  Portland.  Me. 

*£Ca  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outflt 
JUUfree.  Address  B.  Ballet  4  D/>.,  Portland.  Me 

Land  Loans  cent. Principal  uiunu- 

terest  guaranteed.  Guaranty  based  on  Capital  of 
$75,000.  Refer  to  any  commercial  agency.  Send  for 
circulars.  Texas  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana.  Texas. 


TIOST  EXTENSIVE  PUKE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PRRCF K RO N -NOR MAN 
HOKSKS,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  uuimp 
years  esriwrience  In  breeding  «ud  Importing  large 
lollectians,  opt  orluiilty  of  wnniriii*  differentbreeas, 
tow  iirices ,  Ig’cause  of  extent  of  business  and  low  rates 
Of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

POWHLIj  BROTHHH8, 
5PR1NGBORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White-Hall,  Kentucky. 


GOTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  including  some  very  choice  V  ear  ling  Rams 
and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  tine  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

W  Atlee  Burpee  dfc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERTS,  DURNALL  &  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

“"NORMAN  IjnDOCC 

PERCHERONnUnOCO 

Dv/dre  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  stock  a*  above,  confidant  that 
they  have  as  fine  lots  as  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  beau  selected  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  linn  in  (s-ivon.  who  visited  the  best 
herds  in  Holland ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  ono 
of  the  most  experienced  horsemen  iu  France  made 
selections  from  the  best  horses  iu  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  information » to 
lOHN  H.  HICKS,  Box  6S4.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

sAwriipiiiCC  threshers, 

MILLS,  CIlU  111  CO  Horse  Powers, 


/For  all  sections  and  purposesO  Write  for  fr®*  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Auitman  &  Taylor  Co. ,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


LOOK! 


25  of  the  latest  nnd  most  Popular  Sonus 
sent  free  by  maH  for  one  3-eent  siamp. 
Address  U.  M.  HANSON.  Chicago,  111, 


QDkViU  PliQC  Send  45c.,  new  remedy,  uot  a 
Or  AT  IN  uUllL  Patent  Medicine,  sate  and  sure. 
Address  L.  C.  SHF.PPaRD,  Druggist.  Nlcholvllle,  N  V 


BELL  BANJOS 

State  and  Monroe  Streets.  CHICAGO 

Will  wnd  prvptid  :o  aay  thrir  ni'iitrRlcii  Prfj*  Lkt  of 

Xiatest  Stylo  3<uijos, 

Jafit  the  instrcHicnl  for  FicxVs*  Cuacitt{  Pxrliei,  Summer  Ereiiin* 
Soretiiuied,  etc.  Now  ih«  la  tael  w.Vl j.  Prkv*.  $3  aaJ  upw»rU 


WANTED. 

Husband  ami  wife  on  farm,  where  forty  head  of 
thoroughbred  stock  is  kept.  Mau  to  act  as  working 
foreman;  must  be  industrious  and  of  good  habits. 
Woman  to  board  "help”  and  make  butter  when  re¬ 
quired. 

Send  references  aud  amount  of  w  ages  expected,  to 

FARMER,  Box  366, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


FARMS 


on  James  River,  Va.,  In  a  Northern  settle 
uient.  Illustrated  vtroular  free. 

J.  F.  M  4.SCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


VA  P  For  Sctlmnd  Exchange. 

*  X  XV  AV BA New Catsdogtle  Free.  Mats 
of  Va.  t»5c.  H.  L.  STAPLES  ,v  CO„  Richmond.  Va. 


URDU  I  Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  sending  .the.  for 
i  Li •  8  packs  of  Cbromo  Cards,  new  and  imported 
designs,  or  50  for  lue.  E.  H.  P.vkdkk,  New  Raven,  Ct . 


V  A  I  1  D  V  and  expenses  to  men  and  women  agents. 
0 ,1 L  a  it  1  j.  £  vvhnney.Nuiseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  lX^Boort 

(uewi  E.  NASON  &  SO,  120  Fulton  St.  New  York. 


y  atvtvci  /V«m<  Rig/fcoti  Kntltoi  if.  Plain  rules, 
luJXU  lX/u.  K  legnn  t  patterns.  Send  25  two-ceul 
stamps  to  Box  91.  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 


CO 


YOUR  NAME  on  SO  N«w  Cbromo,  our  pack. 


$72 


■■■■ _ to*,  40  rvry  lliiA,  I 

10c-:  vi  Mijfli  i’judfi,  J'V;  ‘ih  GoM  lalnjv- 

JOc^;  ift  Acuuai.’.tjuuo  Unit,  iOc.j  *25 
L'hnraYo,  10c.;  UaUppir  Cvdc,  i  S-o.;  JSPk- 
tii'.An  iniiu,  nniii*  Uuiu/n  \-j  h«.- .1  iWc.; 

li  rhoiogrfip'a  Cat\U.  v#ud  jiboU'tfmph*  we  will  twiuru 
H,  WV3,  *  Outfit.  1 5c.  A«  $U^utiK  Prwniuui  for 

ev<ry  order  ftmomittnc  *>r  mom,  ^Ircn  ^rW;  "  c 
Kay*»  U\*»  luryvAt  vnriKT  itoy  Curd  tiou$o  or  id 

Q I  Aliy  P  ADnC  for  FHatm  wul  Suitou«Tfc. 
D  LHPI IV  unit  U  3  in  any  qn*»l/ly,  xl  wry  low 

Driica,  »rad  a  Lamp  for  hvm  Addi'C-S* 

HUB  CARD  CO,,  149  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

A  WEEK,  $12  a  day  al  home  easily  made.  Costly 
Outflt  tree.  Address  Tkuk  &  Co.,  Augusta,  He. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER 


She  has  three  Yuceas;  they  have  bloomed 
freely  ever  since  the  1st  of  July,  and  are 
pretty  cool  looking  flowers  when  the  weather 
is  hot.  Only  one  plant  bore  seeds,  and  some 
of  them  fell  Oil'  without  ripeniug.  The  rest 
of  the  flower  seeds  were  not  planted  until  a 
few  weeks  later;  but  mother  intends  keeping 
them  in  the  house.  She  has  been  an  invalid 
for  1 1  months,  and  says  she  wants  something 
green  to  look  at  while  she  is  a  prisoner. 
Well,  it  is  growing  lute,  and  as  short  visits 
make  long  friends  I  will  bid  you  adieu. 

McLean  Co.,  Ill.  mary  e.  bryant. 


tell  a  it  f  o  gut  v  er tis  i  u  fl 


Ifte eUaucou# 


STEVENB  FRENCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILES. 
The  cheapest 
and  Scot,  mills 
la  the  world. 

Prices  #so  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
olroul  urs  to 
A.W  S  T  EVENS 
fit  SON. 
Auburn,  NY. 

Metitl-n  this 
paper. 


BEES  AND  BEES.— No.  3, 


H.  A.  KARHART. 


PROFESSOR 


Natural  History. — In  Oriental  lands  the 
honey-bee  is  called  Deborah,  “  She  that  speak- 
etb.”  She  speaketh  to  the  lover  of  Cod’s 
works  in  an  eloquent  and  beautiful  language: 

*•  Tell  I  n  if  that,  the  lining  good 
Who  so ppllOB  our  dully  food, 

Deems  It  needful  to  supply 
Dally  food  for  heart  und  eye.” 

The  working  honey  bee  has  a  body  about 
half  an  iueh  in  length,  blackish-brown  iu  hue, 
and  covered  with  close-set  hairs,  which  are 
feather-shaped,  and  assist  the  creature  materi¬ 
ally  in  collecting  the  farina  of  flowers. 

Chambers  says :  “The  head,  which  is  a  flat 
tened  triangle  in  shape,  is  attached  to  the 
chest  by  a  thin  ligament;  and  the  chest,  or 
thorax,  which  is  of  a  spherical  form,  is  united 
iu  a  similar  slight  way  to  the  abdomen.  The 
abdomen  Is  divided  into  six  scaly  rings,  which 
shorteu  the  body  by  slipping  over  one  another 
to  a  certain  extent.  These  three  external 
divisions  of  the  insect's  body  have  all  of  them 
appendages  of  peculiar  interest  and  utility. 
The  head  is  provided  with  a  double  visual 
apparatus.  In  front  are  placed  two  eyes,  con¬ 
sisting  each  of  numerous  hexagonal  plates, 
studded  with  hairs  to  ward  off  the  dust  or 
pollen  of  flowers;  they  have  also  three  simple 
eyes,  which  are  placed  in  a  triangle  between 
the  two  compound  eyes.  The  compound  eye 
of  a  bee,  particularly  of  a  drone,  is  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  constructed.” 

“  ( )ne  of  the  leaves  of  the  chaff  that  surround 
a  grain  of  wheat  may  represent  its  appear¬ 
ance;  but  the  piece  of  chaff  shows  only  a  uni¬ 
form  glazed  surface,  whilst  in  the  eye  of  the 
bee,  which  is  much  darker  in  color,  though 
alike  externally  glassed,  the  brightness  aris  -s 
from  the  presence  of  about  3.500  small  but 
perfectly  hexagonal  lenses,  fitting  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  disposed  in  regular  rows  over  the 
whole  circumference.  This  structure,  then, 
may  be  likened  to  a  buudleof  3,500  telescopes, 
so  grouped  that  the  large  terminal  lenses  pre¬ 
sent  an  extensive  convex  surface,  whilst,  in 
consequence  of  the  decreasing  diameter  of  the 
instruments,  their  narrow  ends  meet  and  form 
a  small  concentric  curve.  Could  we  look 
through  all  these  telescopes  at  one  glance,  and 
obtain  u  stereoscopic  effect,  we  might  be  able 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  operation  of 
vision  in  this  insect.” 

Is  this  uot  a  truly  wonderful  provision  of 
Nature  t  Deprived  of  this  keen  visual  appa¬ 
ratus  it  would  l  ave  to  succumb,  anil  would 
cease  to  be  the  useful  insect  that  it  is. 

Wieouisco,  Pa. 


t  l.ti  nml  4  HOUSE  POWERS. 

- - j  ^ |  Runs  Feed ^ Mills 

|  7  J  Livs.Saws,  Churns, 

^  f  ^  R  in' ' * M ! i H i 1 1 ht y ' ' ' i'> l 

”~K-  all  UiinlH,  Sen'1  f'-r 

to  TAYLOR  HORSE  POWER  CO  ,  38  S. 


Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins:— With 
Uncle  Mark’s  consent,  1  promised  you  a  history 
of  the  great  Washington  Co.  (Penn.)  gas 
well.  The  well  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  in  a  sort  of  ravine  that  runs  back 
from  a  beautiful  valley.  About  two  years  ago 
a  company  called  the  Niagara  Oil  Compuny 
commenced  to  drill  at  this  place  for  oil  which 
they  thought  was  under  the  surface  there. 
They  drilled  one  well  about  000  feet  deep,  but 
lost  their  tools.  They  deserted  this  place  anil 
moved  a  little  distance  and  commenced  again, 
drilling  down  over  2,300  feet,  when  their  tools 
weighing  hundreds  of  pounds  were  suddenly 
sent  flyiug  up  through  the  derrick,  and  gas 
came  roaring  and  whizzing  from  out  of  the 
well,  so  that,  no  work  could  be  done  toward 
getting  oil.  A  large  pipe  carries  the  gas 
several  roils  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  grouud  is  the  great 
flame  which  some  say  i«  50or  60  feet  high.  It 
was  set  on  tire,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  gus 
would  Is-  dangerous,  if  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  air.  The  fearful  roariug  can  be 
distinctly  heard  for  10  miles,  and  the  light  can 
lie  secu  40  or  50  miles.  The  gas  well  has  been 
burning  steadily  for  10  months,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  gas  is  said  to  be  200  pounds  per  square 
iucli.  It  gives  a  beautiful,  clear,  duzzliug 
light,  aud  as  it  comes  from  the  pipe,  it  con¬ 
stantly  changes  color  from  dark  purple  and 
green,  to  beautiful  pink  and  yellow.  It  is 
visited  by  thousands  of  persons  from  far  and 
near.  Imagine  a  heavy  timber  looming  up 
back  of  this  great  flame — broad  green  fields 
ou  one  side,  and  a  beautiful  valley  iu  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  you  can  form  a  faint  idea  of  t  he 
glorious  sight.  The  company  is  workiug  au- 
other  well  over  4,000  feet  deep,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  a  few  miles  down  the  valley.  When 
Uncle  Mark  aud  the  Cousius  visit  the  gas  well 
come  and  see  your  friend.  “Fannie  may.” 


?y0SP  HAT;c 


circulars 
i  'until  S(  .Chicago.  Ill 


i  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

[  2 TON  IVUJON  SKULK,  #40.  8  TON,  #50. 

14  Toil  SlKI.  Kc-'iim  Km  I  iM-lmlvll. 
240  1b.  FARMER'S  SCALE,  85. 

The  -'Little  Detective.’’  '4  oz.  to  Mi  lb.  83. 

300  OT1IKK  81ZKS.  UwIikwiU'RUK  LIST  FHKK. 

FOEG-ES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

RFHT  FOIIUK  *UI*R  FOH  I.KUIT  WORK,  #10. 
40  III.  Anvil  ami  Kit  ofTooli,  SIO. 

Fnrini'r,  mn  ilmi-itml  mom;  doing  nil.l  John. 
Blowout,  Anvil-*.  Vice-*  A  Ollier  Article# 
ATlatVKST  PllR  KH,  WIIOUUULK  A  UKTAtL. 


Mode  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physic-inns. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cukes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Itoit'cs.  Sold  at  11  reasonable  price. 
Tin-  llorslord  Almanac  11111I  Cook  Bool, 
sent  tree. 

Knmforil  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  U.  I. 

II.  !».  ANTIION  V.  Ag't  Kin  and  102  Ileaile  Bt.  N  Y 


Can  Clear  $200  per  month 

well  I  Viuqi  IN  SELLING  THE 

Champion  Bosom  Stretcher  and  Ironing  Board, 

and  WARDS  FOLDING  IRONING  TABLE. 

Terms  and  secure  exclusive  Territory.  Address  with  stamp 

M'f’g  Co.,  Cnillicotlie,  O. 


F.vcrrbodv  ha-  nrotmbly  heard  nf  tin-  mom  popular  pen  i-vcr  invented,  ’The  Stjldirsphld,  xml  arc  niraro  of  n*  ur  -ii  'npprlori  >' 
over  all  oihcri,  hut  it  ha»"  not  been  ndopted  for  common  use  onl'lde  or  large  eiii-  «.  ownig  10  li»  hitherto  high  price,  tirv r  r  hat  injr  i 
sold  lor  let.  than  Jl.fHI.  The  Strlographlc  t<  n  r»>crmir  pen  which,  when  one  HH»d  with  Ink.  will  write  h.r  d ir»  wltlumt  nil  lim,.  It 
eau  ho  carried  In  the  imeko!  like  •  pencil,  I-  a  I  wav,  n-atU  fur  u»e,  dl.p-n-o,  with  the  n**-  of  Inf  .ten.l,  mol  iwncil,  *1li'v  I"  "  J",' 

nin,t  vuiunhle  nttleh'  of  the  kind  over  invented  (nr  the  u.i-of  mall,  woman  or  child,  who  h»«  ««J  writing  to  do.  I  he  In  ..onfnI  Stt  lo- 
urnphte  I’eti  lllltalrMod  nllove  i*  a  lir.tcla"  *11(1  peft-ct  working  iimlrnmcnl.  It  i-on«t*t*nr  n  dr»»  n  1 1  am  tube,  which  rontaln.  tin-  ink, 

one  end  or  whlnh  1«  htongbt  to  a  •nmolh.  delicate  point  lor  wrltlnr,  with  till  « per  tilt*  tl«o-r  u . I  he  p-ilht  of  a  n*-«  -I  iv>.  thiotig"  wnten 

t  In-  Ink  tilwti,  .  Hue  >  frccl  t ,  wliHe  the  other  I-  lit  led  wlllt  a  rnhla-t  cork  otr  valve,  anil  a  cu.hp-o ,  etvmg  tt  l  In-  clminnlj  ut  t  go  it  I  ctt. 
Thin  tube  I*  lilted,  hr  nie.n,  nt  n  tel.  ~-opie  -;rvw ,  in  «  bcautflul  pollaheil  nickel  cart-,  from  which  the  pen  point  protrude  mol  >'  hon  not 

in  u*e  the  point  I*  pfntooicd  hv  n  nickel  „►  -hown  In  I . .  Thl*  |ien  I*  lo  -veil  v,t  mi  pm  tor  lo  hht  he,t  gold  pencil.  Mil 

ivrltft  with  ink.  It  I,  -mnellintg  dial  oy  r  thody  ii-.td*  and  .hnuM  have,  end  »•-  will  no"  toll  Voo  how  >wm  eon  eeitiirt-  H  /■<■•  »/  '*'*{■ 

Kiting  the  pnhllnhi’r  nl  Ihti  old  c«ioh|i«hod  and  wgll-ki . .  famlli  j .  I  If  <  rleki-l  on  I  tie  llcnrth.  ue  11  ,ni  L” 

100,000  new  ,iih  .-libel- during  the  oral  lew  month-.,  tn  now  make  tin  Wlowmc  . .  i-nn-d  ttifi-r  1rpon  yw  in,  of  I  in  iil>  -etx 

OnlHi/l  rn,laat  afo.oe,.  ire  ie<ff  eemfThe  Olt-Lel  on  the  llenrU.  fin  Three  MolUlltrt  ill  o/.O  •«  4 

KKKE  ’t  it  it  piMfpont.  the  Ui-.inln.  «ty  logrnphle  Pi-n.  i-  ofinee  ilt-rlhul.  In*  Inlckri  --s  Tita  l,A'1T"  ‘‘ 

If, .page,  hl  colmm,  if/o,f..,re.l  paper  lilted  aid,  .-ha. o, lug  Serial  and  81, on  JW.ei,  HKeleh-a.  l-oem-  mrlul  h»  '«W«b  «  '' "• 

r.ame,  and  Biot l<*.  for  flic  Vnung,  Wll  mid  Humor,  4 lid  evervihlng  to  atiniae,  otitCTIoln  mid  iii-inn-l  lie-  wind-  tatnilr  Hut  thl*  i*  a 

great  bargain  no  mie  can  ilenv,  and  . . .  made  Hnipl,  lo  introduce  "ttr  . . .  Take  *  Ivnnioge  of  II  »l  mice  In-member,  iho 

Stvlngrnphlc  Fen.  which  ha.  heroiofore  h.v.n  mhl  at  *1.00,  I.  nua  gtv.-i,  o/i.elilleJj  rree  to  every  mi.  ..  mi  Inc  l-r  o  three  month  Mb- 
►  rriptinu  to  Ihcpupci.  For  *1  nil  we  alii  -tel  II,  e  .  iilm-rlultott.  and  live  Pen.  .Sofl./oefloii  ff«or.irilr.rfor  m«»»v  lefiimlad.  A.  to 
our  rvlIahlllM,  we  refertonnv  puhll.-hct  In  New  York.  \ddr<  s.  II.  MIXIIIK.  l-iibllaher.  >■>.  »  I’srli  I  hue.  New  \  orL. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— May  I  join  your 
Horticultural  Club#  1  have  rear!  the  CotL-una’ 
Letters  for  quite  a  while,  aud  have  got  quite 
iuterestod.  1  couuuenced  to  reud  them  this 
Summer,  aud  yesterday  as  I  was  looking  over 
the  old  Rurals,  I  saw  in  l.he  March  11,  1832 
number,  that  there  was  another  Bertha  Cross, 
who  has  wnttea  to  the  Rural,  ami  so  I  have 
concluded  to  write.  Would  Uncle  Mark 
please  tell  me  where  she  lives#  I  don’t  kuow 
but  she  is  a  relative,  as  I  have  an  uncle  who 
has  been  gone  a  great  many  years,  from  About 
we  have  never  heard.  I  hope  to  see  one  of 
her  letters  soon. 

I  have  a  few  flowers,  an  orange,  and  three 
lemon  trees.  Would  Uncle  Mark  please  tell 
me  whether  peach-stones  will  coine  up  if 
they  are  not  cracked  before  planting#  Fath¬ 
er’s  8ho43-peg  Corn  looks  very  nice,  but  he 
says  he  did  not  plant  it  early  euough  for  it  to 
get  ripe.  1  live  on  a  large  farm.  We  keep 
from  20  to  30  cows,  two  horses,  14  sheep,  and 
a  gouL  It  is  a  bountiful  place,  for  we  live  on 
a  hill  between  the  Hoosac  and  Laconic 
Mountains,  and  can  look  down  into  the  valley 
and  see  the  villages  of  Adams  and  North 
Adams.  We  live  t-wo-and-a-half  miles  from 
Adams  aud  about  three  miles  from  tne  base 
of  Greylock  or  Saddle  Mountain.  I  intend 
having  a  nice  garden  next  year,  aud  will 
write  aud  tell  you  how  1  get  along. 

Your  niece,  hkrtha  e.  cross. 

Berkshire  Co.  Mass. 

[I  will  seud  you  the  other  Bertha’s  address. 
Bury  your  peach-stones  this  Fall,  aud  the 
Winter  frosts  will  crack  the  stones  open 
Then  plant  them  iu  trenches  next  Spring,  and 
they  will  germinate  all  right. 

Uncle  Mark. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— As  it  is 
some  time  since  I  wrote  last,  I  will  seud  a  few 
lines  again.  We  had  a  very  wet  Spring  until 
July,  after  which  we  had  dry  weather  until 
He iitem ber  7,  when  ruin  again  fell,  which  wus 
followed  bv  cool  weather  and  frost.  The  frost 
settled  in  spots,  aud  in  riding  along  a  road 
that  runs  east  aud  west,  we  could  see  the  divid¬ 
ing  line.  On  the  north  side  the  corn  looked 
very  b  id,  while  on  the  south  side  it  appeared 
all  right.  A  large  quantity  ol'  corn  is  not  yet 
out  of  milk  (September  18). 

Applusare  very  scarce,  and  1  do  not  see  how 
anything  more  can  lx-  said  about  them  than 
was  in  the  discussion.  I  very  much  enjoy  tlu- 
discussions  aud  Cousins’  letters. 

There  is  vury  little  l'ruit  of  uuy  kind  this 
year. 

1  caught  several  swarms  of  bees  this  Bum¬ 
mer.  One  colony  is  very  quiet;  we  pass  their 
hive  several  times  daily,  aud  they  take  uo 
uotico  of  us.  For  two  months  they  were  idle, 
but  now  they  are  working  away  very  busily 

1  did  not  receive  seeds  lust  Spring  wbeu  they 
were  sent  to  the  Club.  Mother  gave  me  some 
of  her  seeds,  I  had  some  nice  flowers.  Next 
year  I  will  have  a  flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  of  my  own. 

One  of  the  Cousins  told  about  planting  seeds 
she  found  in  rice.  I  planted  a  small  browu 
beau-shaped  seed,  large  as  a  pin-head.  The 
leaves  an-  pinnate,  and  grow  ou  long  spines. 
The  trunk  is  strong,  woody,  and  hairy;  the 
plant  is  two  feet  high,  and  has  leaves  which 
are  brigliL  green  on  the  upper  side,  while  the 
under  side  is  white  and  hairy.  They  fold  to¬ 
gether  at  sunset,  and  retain  that,  position  until 
sunrise.  Ou  cloudy  weather  they  partially 
close.  At  a  little  distance  they  resemble  sticks 
sticking  iu  a  stock.  There  are  small  branches 
in  tufts  springing  from  the  base  of  each  spine. 
I  hope  1  shall  lie  able  to  keep  tin-  plant  through 
Winter,  as  I  am  curious  to  see  how  largo  it 
will  grow  in  this  climate. 

Mother  has  some  nice,  thrifty  plants  from 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  sent  out  by  the  Rural. 


gj'i,.'-  ,  ,  *  Warranted  for  fl  Years,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

I  money  refunded.  The  Best,  most  Kflieient,  and  most 

II  Ourablo  Was'  erlnthe  world.  It  has  no  rival. and  is 

Y- — w  the  only  machine  that  will  irimh  pvtftvtlv  clean  without 

MffMIlii  IS?  ruMfna,  It-  enn  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 

‘l  I]  1  i"1 : ;  [|i  |  Ij'i Mlraffllrl  — one  tub  tn  ouoUier  in  a  mointmL  Iu  tie  mmplt:  and  easy 

1 1'iiPPph'T’  y}  nlUUBf .  gyL  to  operate  that  the  most  del  ten  to  lady  or  child  to  years 
Hill  I  old  can  do  thowork.  It  is  made  of  GiUvanuod  Iron,  and 

tIHIm  ii  iS  I  ''IP  |l  is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Itublxtr 

M.'jt",  I1  '/'ill  ii.  Bunds  on  the  Boiler*,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of 

buttons  and  injury  toclothrii 

1AEUTC  UfAUTCn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price  $8.00.  Agents' sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
AutN  I  a  If  All  I  til  celebratod  Keystone  Wringers  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price.  Circulars 
tree.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  l’u. 


KANSAS 


“THE  GOLDEN  BELT n  KANSAS  DIVISION  ' P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  .WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Bummer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  lor  <  lunate.  Grasses,  \\  ater 

CORN  and  WHEAT  ,  „  FRUIT  M 

170,0(K),U(R)  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Jlastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r  Kansas  City,  M- 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Cousius’  Club.  My 
sister  received  the  seeds  you  so  kindly  seut  her. 
About  200  mulberries  earue  up,  uud  several  of 
the  Sweet  Williams.  From  two  ounces  of 
White  Mulberry  seed  planted  this  Spriug,  we 
have  about  8,000  plants.  Home  are  about  six 
inches  high  and  some  only  oue  inch.  1  reud 
everything  1  see  about  strawberries,  and  I 
intend  to  raise  some  next  year.  We  sold  over 
$30  worth  of  strawberries  this  year.  Father 
thiukh  a  groat  ileal  of  tin?  Rural.  He  has 
harvested  his  wheat  aud  likes  it  real  well.  I 
must  close  for  fear  of  the  waste  basket. 

Your  niece,  Rosa  Fritz. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Ills. 


LI*  PLANTS,  for  AI.L  CROPS,  for  ALL  CLI./k 
i>I  AT  EH.  All  are  tested;  only  the  l>o«t  sent  out  '  J  \  TV  /TV 

iln  und  I-’anu  Seed  Man uu 1 1  History  and  bottt  methods  fl  I  A  f  V 
ture  of  Grains,  Root  Crops,  Grosses,  Fodder  Crops, 

Cataloaut  a"d  ™  ««  «“os' 
TAM  SIBLEY  At  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y} 'Chicago,  III. 
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The  BATTLE  of  The  BOOKS. 


The  Old  Way; 

Chares  all  the  customer  will  stand,  and  competi¬ 
tion  permit. 

Big  discounts  to  dealers  and  agents  (when  com- 

i'u  itton  oompels)  let  the  private  buyer  take  care  of 
liinself. 

1,000  books,  profit,  $1  each— $1,000. 

Publish  the  books  that  will  sell. 

Take  care  of  “  Number  Ono.” 


The  New  Way; 


Givo  the  bost  book  possible  for  the  least  money 
possible. 

Sell  to  buyers  direct,  giving  them  all  discounts 
000,000  books,  profit  one  cent  each  $10,000. 
Publish  the  books  that  deserve  to  sell— merit 
wins  in  the  end. 

To  make  $1  and  a  friend  is  better  than  $5  profit 
“Push  thin  kb."  U.  S  Grant. 


CONSEQUENCE:  The  Now  Way  brings  tho  largest  retail  book  trado  in  the  world — still  growing 
beyond  all  example— in  spite  of  opposition,  slander,  trencher-'  and  difficulty  unprecedented, 

NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

I  present,  with  much  pleasure,  this  Tfr.uj  Price  List,  with  reductions  varying  from  10  to  40  per  cent, 
from  previous  list  prices.  Its  predecessor  was  made  with  a  view  to  giving  certain  discounts  to  agents, 
or  on  transient  special  offers.  Now  that  we  have  reached  the  happy  rock-aolld  foundation  which  makes 

EVERY  PATRON  this  “  One  Price  to  All 

square  and 

AN  AGENT,  RtTLE’  The  same  price  always,” 

Seems  the  sensible,  reasonable  course  to  adopt.  The  shifting  sands  of  changing  terms  and  “10-day 
offers  ”  are  past.  Buy  when  you  please — buy  note  and  you  will  get  t chat  Is  for  sale  now — will  certainly 
buy  again  —and  make  yourself  a  living  advertisement  of  tins  tiring  “  Literary  Revolution.” 

THIS  VltICISS  are  invariably  SIST,  delivered  at  store,  or  sent  by  express  or  freight,  trans¬ 
portation  payablo  on  arrival.  Rooks  sent  BY  MATT.,  20  per  rent,  added.  Books  are  in  cloth  bind¬ 
ing.  unless  otherwise  stated.  All  aro  now  ready  except  titles  with  (*)  prefixed,  which  are  nearly  ready. 

M  publications  are  NOT  sold  by  dealers.  Immense  catalogue  sent  free. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

For  English  Readers.  This  series,  one  of 

tin'  mo*(  Interesting  ami  Important  literary  enter¬ 
prise!!  ever  undertaken,  is  now  completed.  The  a; 
volumes,  heretofore  published  at  $1  each,  i$27i  are 
■now  reduced  to  ns  low  us  $3.21. 

T.  Cwsnr.  By  Anthony  15.  Sophocles.  By  C.  W.  Col- 
Trollope.  lms. 

2.  Herodotus.  By  Geo.  C.  16.  Pliny.  By  Church  and 


Sway  lie  Hrodrlbb. 

2  O.heru.  By  W.  I,  rolling.  IT.  Aristophanes.  By  W.  R. 
A.  Demosthenes.  By  Kev.  Collins. 

\V.  .1,  Hrodrlbb.  18.  The  Greek  Anthology. 

r>.  ArUtotto.  By  Sir  Alex.  By  Lord  Xeavcs. 

Grant.  10.  Euripides  By  \V.H.Dnnnc. 

f,.  Plato.  By  C.  W.  Collins.  ;•  !,  Livy.  By  W.  I,  i  ollinx. 
T.  Horace.  By  Theodore  21.  Ovid.  By  Key.  A.  Church. 

Martin..  22.  Thuevdides.  By  \V.  J.. 

8.  .luvennl.  By  Edwunl  Collins. 

Walfbrd. _  23.  r.uctan.  By  W.  L.  Collins. 

6.  Tacitus.  By  W.  B.  Donne.  24.  PlftntU-s  and  Tcrcne. .  By 

10.  Virgil.  By  W.  1..  Collin*.  W.  L  Collins, 

11.  Horner:  The  Iliad.  By  25.  Lucretius.  By  W. H.  Mal- 

W,  L.  Collins.  lock. 

12.  nomer:  The  Odyssey.  26  Pindar.  By  Itev.  y,  D. 

By  W.  L.  Collins,  Morlce. 

13.  Xenophon.  By  Kir  Alex.  27  Hesiod  nml  Theognla.  By 

Grunt.  Rev.  J.  Bavins, 

11.  aim-liy  lux.  Bv  the  Bishop 
of  Colombo. 

Each  In  ono  volume  of  something  less  than  200  pages. 
Price,  each,  in  paper,  12  cents. 

**  “  “  line  cloth,  25  cents. 

The  set  of  27  vols.,  bound  in  9,  in  half  Russia,  $5. 

“This  series  of  hrlef,  condensed  accounts  of  tho  great 
literary  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  taken  Ha  place 
among  the  standard  authorities  on  these  hubjeer*.  The 
books  are  admirably  written,  and  wholly  adequate  in 
their  scholarship.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  other 
series  of  hooks  embodies  tnara  truly  than  this  the 
head  Kngtlsh  schnlnrshlp  of  the  (lay.  For  English  read¬ 
er*  who  ileslre  acr  |  on  In  la  nee  with  the  great  works  of 
anthiulty,  these  hooks  may  be  recommended  as  the 
very  best  within  rvuch.  The  edition  u  \  cry  convenient 
In  form,  substantial  in  binding,  and  well  printed,  with 
dear  type,  on  good  paper.”—  Christian  Union.  X.  V. 

CYCLOPEDIAS. 

Library  of  Universal  Knowledge.  Largo 

type  edition.  15  vols.,  doth.  Price  reduced  to  $13. 
Other  lendings  than  cloth  are  all  gone,  and  no  more 
will  Im  manufactured.  After  the  stock  now  In 
baud  is  exhausted  no  more  will  ho  obtainable  at  a 
less  price,  probably,  thau  $25. 

Chambers's  Encyclopedia  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature.  Aldus  edition,  led t  Russia,  gill  t  ip.  Price 
reduced  from  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

Cyclopedia  of  Expression,  Words  classi- 

!U‘d  mvortlhitf  to  tholr  mcfiuhifr,  an  aid  to  the 
Jtxpzvxalou  ox  thought,  (Formerly  known  as  Koget's 
ihe^mrus)  l’riee  reduced  from  $.\r*o  for  cloth 
i  Iduding  to  90  cauia,  for  half  ltuboio,  red  edges. 

A  FAMOUS  GALAXY. 

The  following  editions  aro  among 
tho  HANDSOMEST,  typographically, 
which  have  ever  been  published  in  this 
country,  at  any  price.  None  of  them 
are  in  smaller  type  than  that  shown 
in  these  lines.  Tho  ILLUSTRATIONS , 
as  described,  are  those  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  artists.  All  are  in  tasteful  cloth 
bindings,  unexcelled  in  quality  of  ma-  ■ 
terial  and  workmanship. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waverloy  Novels.  New 

Caxton  Uhutrur.'d  edition.  24  large  Wmo.  volume* 
bound  In  hi.  Long  Primer  type.  With  profuse 
111 ust mt Ions.  TIr*  fdltion  l&at  vrar  publtsbrtl  from 
ikoaio  same  plntca  sold  At  $9U,  now  mluootl  to  $7.60. 

Charles  Dickens’  Complete  Works.  New 

Caxton  lllustnited  edition,  15  volumes,  largo  12mn  , 
1/llig  Primer  type.  With  about  2d0  illustrations.  Pub 
Bubod  last  year  at  $22.50;  uuw  reduced  to  $9. 

Thackeray’s  Complete  Works.  New  Cax 

ton  illustrated  edition.  11  volume*,  large  I'.’tno.,  Long 
Primer  tvpe.  Ovor  Ski  Illustrations.  Price  reduced 
from  iltt.ai  per  set,  to  $6.75. 

Georgo  Eliot's  Complete  Works.  New 

Cnxlon  edition.  6  volume*,  large  12m o„  Long  Prime 
type,  l’riee  reduced  from  $13  to  $ 3.75. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Complete  Works. 

New  Globe  edition  In  6  volume*,  l.’iiio. ,  I.ong  Printer 
type.  With  2i  fine  Ulustmtioas.  Price,  per  bit, 
(educed  from  $W  to  $6,50. 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Complete  Works. 

New  Globe  edition,  In  16  r. .luruca,  12mo,,  1^>ng  Primer 
typtw  Willi  St?  title  illu'trutlouti.  Price,  per  bet,  re¬ 
duced  from  $2u  lo  $12.60. 

Thomas  DeQuincey's  Completo  Works. 

Glolio  edition  In  «  volume.*,  lShna,  LO&B  Primer 
type.  Price,  per  bet,  $6  60. 

*Sir  E.  Bui  wor  Lytton’s  Complete  Works. 

New  Paxton  edition,  in  IJ  volume*,  large  lJtmi.,  Long 
1  rimer  type,  l’rlua  reduced  from  $12.10  to  $0.50. 

'‘William  Black’s  Complete  Work*.  Now 

Cax U>B  edition  In  6  volumes,  large  12ma,  Bong 
Primer  typo.  Price  per  net,  reduced  from  $16  to  $4. 

Washington  Irving's  Complete  Works. 

( Except  the  Lin*  of  Washington.)  New  Caxton  edi¬ 
tion,  tu  6  volume*,  I2im>.,  Bourgeois  typo.  Price  $4 

Macaulay’s  Complete  Essays  and  Poems. 

3  vola..  Targe  12mo»  2,468  pages,  Long  Printer  type; 

ItwSSar$”5UId  Wl  *7'^,0,  lu  clo,h»  Half 


Edwin  Arnold . 70c. 

Ay  toun  and  Macau- 

lay .  70c. 

Burns .  70e. 

Mrs.  Browning....  75e. 

Byron .  70c. 

Campbell . 60<’. 

Chaucer .  , ...  80c. 

Coleridge .  80c. 

Cowncr. .  80c. 

Crabno .  70  ’. 

Haute .  70  •• 

Drydcn . 70c. 

George  Eliot  . 60c. 

Favorite  Poems. . .  65c. 
Goethe,  including 

Faust .  . 90c. 

Goldsmith .  70c. 

Hcm.ms . 70c. 

Herbert . 70c. 

Homer'*  Iliad  and 

Odyssey  .  . 90c. 

Hood  . . 70c. 

litgelow .  70c. 

Keats .  60c. 


Meredith,  including 

Lucile .  70c. 

Milton .  70c. 

Moore . 89c. 

Ossian...  ..  . . 70c, 

Poe .  60c. 

Poetry  of  Flowers..  70c. 

Pope .  70c. 

Procter . 65c. 

Rogors .  60c. 

D,  &•  Rossetti.  .  70c. 

Schiller .  60c. 

•Scott.  .  70e. 

Shakespeare . 95’ 

Sholley .  70  -. 

Spenser .  Otic. 

H.  Taylor .  ooe. 

Tennyson . 80c, 

Thomson .  ....  65c 

Virgil . 65c. 

•Charles  Wesley - 65c. 

H.  Kirke  White....  70c. 

N.  P.  Willis .  60c. 

Wordsworth  . 80c. 

•Poetical  Concord¬ 
ance  . S1.20 


LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 

I  also  lmvo  the  authors  above  listed,  hound  In  very  neat 
cloth  suitable  for  library  use,  at  a  reduction  of  20  cents 
each,  from  above  prices. 

DORE  GALLERY 

Of  Bible  Illustrations.  Fifty-two  of  the  un- 

rivalled GirluonK  of  iho  most  widely  famous  artist  of 
moiliTU  timofl,  Uu*  uuxst  graphic  delineator  whose 
pencil  has  ever  Illustrated  tlie  sublime  events  and 
truths  of  the  Mlile.  This  volume  was  last  year  pub- 
li.shed  by  Another  house.  In  the  exact  form  now 
presented,  at  Finely  bound  In  cloth,  gilt,  red 
edges,  large  qu^to(lUxl2  inches,)  price  $1  75. 

SURVEYOR  COY. 

Young  People’s  Life  of  George  Washington, 

By  William  M.  Thayer.  Elrrvlr  edition,  166  uuges, 
Brevier  typo.  With  illustrations.  Extra  doth,  price 
60  cent*. 

"Of  all  tho  men  that  have  over  lived,  Iho  greatest  of 
good  moil, aiul  (hottest  of  great  Btcn."— Kdwakd  Evkrktt. 

Frederick  tho  Grout,  whose  own  name  ranks  with 
“•"*<’  of  Alexander.  Pa'Kiir,  an.l  Napoleon,  declared  his 
deeds  to  I**  "tho most  brilliant,  of  any  tn  tho  annals  of 
i  uihtary  achievement.” 

"Decidedly  readable.  Pretty  certain  to  »oouro  a  tre¬ 
mendous  circulation."  -  The  Mail,  Toronto. 

“A  vivid  picture,  and  full  Of  anecdote.”  -<  'hristian 
Standard,  Philadelphia. 

”  Full  of  striking  Incident  that  will  serve  to  thrill  and 
Inspire  the  youth  of  our  country."-  I'rawript,  Portland. 

"Mr.  Thavpr’s  life  stories  for  hoys  arc  well-known. 
No  American  writer  has  been  so  successful."— Ziou  s 
Herald,  Boston. 

PIONEER  BOY. 

I  Young  People's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Largo  12mo.,  463  mutes.  Small  Pico  type.  2  steel  en 
gioving*.  and  other  tine  illustration's.  Extra  cloth, 
price  reduced  front  $1.15  to  65  cents. 

“ Possesses  nil  the  fascination  of  a  novel.— Free  IVrs.*, 
Whitehaven. 

"Wins  and  enchain*  the  mind  and  heart  of  tho  reader. 
I  he  host  life  of  Lincoln  yet  written.”—  Unitarian  Hr  raid, 
England. 

FROM  LOG  CABIN 

To  the  White  House.  Young  People’s  Life 

of  JaitU'*  A.  Garfield.  By  William  M.  Thayer.  Largo 
I’hiui  .  4S2  pages.  Small  Plea  type,  a  ste*d engraving*, 
and  nther  tine  Illustrations.  Extra  cloth,  price  re¬ 
duced  from  $1.13  to  65 cent*. 

"  A  bet'er  bonk  for  the  young  was  never  printed.”  The 
Christian,  Loudon. 

“Ono  of  the  most  romantic  stories  of  tho  times.” 
Iiritish  Quarterly  Aevfetc. 

Eminent  Americans. 

Brief  Biographies  of  nearly  400  of  the  most 

Celebrated  Men  and  Women  of  America.  Over  100 
portraits.  By  ileusou  J.  Lubalmj,  LL.D.  Largo  l2mo.. 
cloth,  70  COUt.s. 

Famous  Biography. 

Twelve  Books  in  One  Volume.  Containing 

Mai  auln*  '*  life  of  Fretb-rlck  thn  Great  ;  Carlvlc'* 
Robert  Burn*;  l-minrUne’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts: 
Gibbon's  Mahomet  ;  Buu*cn'*  Luther;  Michelet  *  Joan 
of  Arc;  Arnold’s  Uunnliuil :  l.tddcir*  Cnv>arj  Lantar- 
tine’8  Cromwell;  Macaulay's  William  Put  l  Ialiiar- 
tine’*  Cutuinhus;  Trollope’*  VUtorla  Colo  nun.  12  mo., 
•68  pngt-a,  Brevier  typo.  Cloth  66cvnts. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Blustrious  Mon.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Dryden  and  Clough.  Complete  In  3  vols., 
hu  ge  13  ino.,  1,717  page*.  Long  Primer  typo.  Cloth, 

Achievements  of  Celebrated  Men.  By 

James  1’nrton.  1  .argo  octavo, 83» pages,  .Suintl  Pica 
tyi>o.  Cloth,  $1.40. 


*  T_  _ _  ORDERS  not  less  than  $5  net  will  be  filled,  to  be  paid  for  AFTER 

I  nil  I  P  ifn  Q  ARRIVAL  AND  EXAMINATION  A  any  merchant-  of  good  busi- 

I  Ull  I  U  l  1 1 IO I  ness  standing  will  certify:  “51.  .  .  .  is  responsible,  and  will  either 

pay  for  or  return  immediately  upon  receipt,  any  goods  wbiclr  lie  may  order.”  Let  this  be  signed  and 
inclosed  with  your  order  It  is  a  simple  guarantee  of  your  good  faith,  by  ono  who  knows  you.  The 
name  of  a  merchant  is  required  because  the  Commercial  Reports  tell  me  the  business  standing  of  any 
merchant.  YOU  maybe  of  the  highest  standing,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  it  unless  you  are  a 
merchant.  Orders  under  $5  must  be  accompanied  by  tho  cash. 

Boolcs  not  satisfactory  may  be  RETURNED,  at  my  expense,  if  immediately,  by  cheapest  conveyance, 
and  money  paid  will  be  refunded. 


Victory  Vox  Populi. 


Presentation  Poets. 

Finely  bound  editions  of  the  W ORLD'ft 
GREAT  POETS  are  justly  counted 
among  the  ch<  dcost  of  holiday  and  other 

gift*.  The  following  are  equivalent  to  what  are  usually 
known  a*  ••  fied. Line  Poet*,”  hut  without  the  red  line*, 
giving  a  wider  mnigln,  and  by  many  considered  In  better 
tuste.  The  cost  l»  vaitlv  redwood.  The  binding  I -elegant 
and  Choate,  fine  cloth,  gilt  edges,  black  and  gold 
ornaments. 


On  which  side  lies  tho  final  victory  in  the  desperate  “Battle  of  the  Books,” 
the  following  extracts,  characteristic  of  tens  of  thousands  received,  signify: 

"I  am  ah*oluf/ly  amazed  nt  the  cheapness  and  real  I  “The  world’s  greatest  benefactor  to-day  ts  John  B. 
excellence  of  your  book*.  Yonr  enterprise  I*  a  public  Aldr-n,  the  bold  and  original  publisher,  who  Is  suceosa- 
tienefactloii  of  tho  highest  kind." — REV.  Lot.  SHEl  iit.iio,  fuUy  placing  standard  literature  within  tho  reach  of 
Hanta  Rosa,  Cal,  everybody  who  euro*  t-o  read.  Like  many  men  who 

“Twosetsof  Waverley  Just  received.  All  my 'friends  undertake  great  enterprises,  ho  met  with  embarrass 
are  wondering  how  i  get  such  bargains.  I  explain,  meat,  but  hi*  indomitable  courage  will  finally  bring 
aud  these  1  further)  order*  are  thn  result. II.  JIcLall-  him  to  the  upmost  rung  of  the  ladder.  — Lvenmy  Star, 
es,  Farmer*’  Bank,  Columbia  City,  Iud.  Bradford,  Pa. 

••  Your  effort*  toward*  extending  useful  Information  J’l  »m  delighted  with  the  books.  They  are  marvel* 
to  all  elosse*.  are  the  most  extraordinary  yet  witnessed  fr  cheapness,  beauty,  and  utility  Inclosed  fln.l  $-1:1.07 
by  finy  utft*  orfouutry,  Tbov  oajrbl  to  render  vnur  puyiufut.'  —  Kuv,  M.cso.x  \\  .  Piu^ssly,  ChoHCvr,  S,  C. 

name  Immortal. ” — GtX.  J.  W.  PliELl’S,  Brattlehoro,  Vt.  Find  inclosed  $.10.75.  Kvcrv  one  that  sees  the  book* 
“Having  been  connected  with  the  State  Library  for  ‘'uy.*,  "What  a  maryel  of  cheapne**,"  and  “ I  want 
il  •. .  u  .  an  I  uiylng  hooks,  I  o.m  tome  of  twin.  I  "  111  try  to  he  a.  sort  of  walking  a  t 

not  help  but  wonder  how  you  eau  selllso  cheap:  or  '  "rilsement  for  you  — L.  A.  Noel.  Beaver  Dam,  Va. 
eLse,  wonder  how  others  can  sell  so  dear.  Accept  "As  much  distinguished  for  neatness  of  appearance 
thanks  for  promptness.”— w.  L.  Steexe,  Topeka,  Kan-  and  general  typographical  excellence  a*  for  cheap 
sas.  ness.’’— Sunday-School  Time  I  hlladelphia. 

HISTORY.  Library  of  Science. 

An  historical  event  in  itself  of  no  small  The  publication  of  this  scries  is  an 
importance  to  thousands  of  readers,  is  event  of  the  highest  interest?  to  thou- 
tho  publication  of  tho  great  works  de-  ^nds.  For  the  first  time  it  brings  with- 
scribed  below,  in  such  excellent  form,  at 

rifir*nu  PYtremslr  lnxv  and  contains— Instead  of  a  list  of  brlerty  treated  topic*— 

pi  ...  n  J  v  -  »’  J  •  eonmUte  treatises  bv  authors  of  the  very  highest  rank 


Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  By  Volume  I. ,  Mo 

John  Keurlck,  51.  A.  Two  vols.  In  one,  large  12mo.,  Prlmar  tine  Tt 
I.ong  Primer  type,  9<r>  pages,  with  Illustrations.  n.Va'  *  *- 

Cloth,  $1;  half  Russia, red  edges,  $1.25. 

Tills  work,  some  time  out  of  print  In  tills  country,  Laudhoi'jJijgtn  e" 

and  costing  $M  to  Import,  I*  now  published  tn  u  hand  Fashion  in  Defciri 

Some  edlUoti.  at  a  price  within  rea*'U  of  all.  It  deals  Facts  and  Fiction 

with  the  history  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  It.;  The  Study  of  Wot 

absorption  Into  the  empire  of  Alexander;  ami  In  n  Hereditary  Trait* 

comprehensive,  thorough,  and  remarkably  entertain-  Vignettes  from  X: 

ing  way  treat.*  of  tho  art*,  sciences,  law*.  language.  Philosophy  of  Stv 

religion,  agriculture,  navigation,  and  commerce  of  tills  The  Mother  Tongi 

most  wonderful  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Religions  of  Ind In 

A*  an  authority,  no  work  upon  Egypt  (auk*  highoc.  Religion  ofChlua 

History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of 

Julius  Casuir  to  the  Revolution  of  16Si  Hv  David  '  0  “  “ 

Hume.  WUh  a  flue  steel  portrnlr.  In  fi  vols.,  oe-  Volume  II., 
Ihvo.  3,iT?  pages.  Pica  type.  Printed  on  flue,  heu'  y  BoUrveoL*  tvr*- 
paper?  Extra  cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  per  s.  t .  S6.  A  - 

cheaper  eilitlou,  oil  lighter  out  excellent  puper,  b|-nt  su>'ni. 0  for 

bound  In  three  vols.,  extra  doth.  $-4:  half  Russia,  K'rtus  of  Wui 

red  edge*.  $4.50.  w‘CHaeoln°N* 

No  han.Uotner  edition  of  Hume’s  magnificent  history  Edncntloo.  Herb 

has  ever  been  publish**!.  I  determined  to  show  liook  Town  Geology.  • 

buyers,  bouksoller*.  and  publishers,  all,  by  a  grand  ex-  ConscrvaHon  of  F 

ample,  that  IT  Is  |*'*>H>U'  to  make  books  ui  Uie  highest  Study  Of  Laruruag 

excellence  aud  yet  toU  them  ut  low  prices.  Iiata  of  Ethics.  I- 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  wf,'* 

Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  Complete  li-  ->*nurini*rs  uu  uit 

two  volsM  large  T2n*0w.  Bonrgtolse  type,  1  .Dv*  pages.  Volume  III.,  J 
X'cr  set, cloth,  SI. 70  ,  half  Russia,  real  edges,  $2.  Xkjurgcois  type, 

The  Notes  of  Dean  Milman  to  Gibbon's  Mind  and  Body,  j 

Rome,  tn  one  large  I  into,  volume.  Brevier  type.  '*12  Moodcrs  of  (lie  R 

pages.  Cloth,  70  cents;  half  Russia,  red  edge*.  Isaige'lty.  John 

85  cents.  Origin  of  Spc-les. 

PrOlTPORK  •  If  u  T  a  «• 

\  very  good'  edition  of  this  wonderful  historical  1  rssnnsln  Flwli-i 

work.  Tlmw  who  m  jto  history  a  careful  study  In-  Familiar  Easavs 

variably  want.  Glhiion  accom|*amed  with  the  notes  of  Romance  of  Ast re 

5(llimui.  Those  i'  I10  read  for  Instructive  entertain  Phvsi.-al  BnsUof 
ment,  rather  than  P>  -ce u re  accurate  »chOlarahip.  tirefer  Seeing  and  Think! 
the  history  a*  it*  remarkable  author  b  it  it.  In  the  ScJcndtlo  S’lphi-u 
present,  form,  both  classes  are  equally  pleased.  Popular  Scieatlflo 

Larger  History  of  the  English  People.  Volume  IV.  IV 

By  John  Richard  Green.  Elzevir  Edition,  Complete  Primer  tvue  writ 
lu  live  vols..  Brevier  tvpe.  b-aded.  2.126  pages.  Per  ,  u 

set,  cloth I,  $1.75;  half  Russia  re-dodges  $2.  ^cture^n  Ugbt 

"Onn  of  the  most  brilliant  and  thoroughly  valuable  F.videnecof  Orem 
Tilstorlcal  works  which  has  appeared  In  many  year*  Palaeontology  7tln 
Fairly  ranking  with  Macaulay's  great  work  m  tin-  ah-  Natural  selection 
sorbing  Interest  of  Its  narrative.  It  excels  that  in  Current Dlsctissio 
iulapt.itiou  to  popular  need*,  in  tbattt  cover*  the  entire  Science  of  Polltkv 
tsTloil  of  Kngllsh  history,  fnmi  the  earliest  to  modern  Darwin  and  lliiml 
ilme*.  Instead  of  a  brief  period,  as  dues  Macaulay,”—  Dyer  and  Pro] 

Methodist  Recorder.  Pittsburg,  Pawn  of  History. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J-.'Ti'Tu’8?/  V?1?' 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Etsevlr  Kd.  Brevier  type,  leaded,  Llcm  Nature  S 
I^£iS  pages,  per  set,  ciolll,  80c.  ;  half  Russia,  $1. 

“After  iierushig  tho  whole  of  this  extraordinary  T  H ft  P 

work  wo  can  allow,  almost  to  tb'-lr  fullest  extent,  the  ■  lla^  ha 

high  qualities  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle's  Idolaters  endow  A  1  ,Pflva  un- 
him."— Loudon  Tones.  .  *vl,  s  ul“ 

Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.  From  ]ianjlSOme.  J 
Marathon  10  Waterloo.  By  K.  8.  Creasy.  Elxevir  paia  at  prices 
Edition-  Brevier  type,  leaded,  463  pages.  Cloth.  40c. ;  if*  The  Heart  of  Bn 
half  Russia,  50c-  ]i«  Virginia.  Ivry,  T 

It  may  fairly  bo  culled  a  history  of  the  world  In  10*  Count  Rnmxora. 
Itself,  ninco  about  these  turning-points  of  history  108  Tho  Rattle  of  51; 
cluster  tho  great  facts  of  tho  story  of  tho  world’s  1<2  The  Ancient  Ma: 
progress.  101  Huzeppu.  By  l 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Ger-  Mj^andKl 
many.  By  Frederick  BehlUer,  Translated  by  A.  J.  89  Gertrude  of  Wy 
W  5Torrl*i'n.  Klirvir  KJItlivil.  Btevlnrlyp^  leaded,  RS  Health  for  Won 
5 IS  pages.  Cloth,  40c.;  half  Russia,  red  edgi's,  60c-  *1  Fasay  on  Man. 

“An  epi'ch  unexcelled  In  all  the  chronicle*  of  time,  in  ^  ThtS^wSSE  lirtl 
the  long  and  terrible  fierce  lies#  of  the  contUets  waged,  IS  A  "'*t.  1 

the  noble,  devoted  beroisra  of  those  who  struggled  for  — ,  A  he  crucifixion, 
iho  right,  nml  In  Its  far.reachlngtnfiuenge  for  good,  up  m  eenrea  and  M.  I 
the  *ub**'uuent  history  of  the  world  ?  aud  the  story  is  The <- duo  Hern 
told  by  the  greatest  literary  genius  Of  Ueruiauy."  ”*  1  b'.L 

Historical  *•  Wonder-Book  Containing  so  siudbad  Lho ssai: 

In  one  volume,  oe.tavo,  largo  Brevier  type,  bi'aurl- 

fully  printed  and  bound,  the  following  work*,  tin-  h>  Philosophy  of  Si 
nbrldged:  Green’s  Larger  History  of  the  English  1!  F'ld>’iic*  iuf  Kv 
People;  Curly le’s  French  Revolution;  Creasy’*  IV 

elstvo  Battles  of  the  World ;  Schiller’s  Thirty  Year:,  !?  )jbtraf!i>naor 
War  In  Germany  1,1(15  page* ;  price  In  cloth.  Si. 25 :  H  ‘  uter  Co 

half  Russia,  red  edges,  $1.60.  5*Hh»Wne,and  o 

4<A  Wonder  Book  ”  in  tho  amount  and  » i^ofAie^SfiS 
quality  of  itd  contents— the  cheapest  m  HigliwiSs^ut 
historical  volume  ever  published.  nowi^(j.ovrei 

Grote’a  History  of  Greece.  From  the 

earliest  period  to  the  Close  of  the  Generation  Con.  5?  Aioerlean  Hum. 
temporary  with  Ale tauder  the  Great.  Complete  in  -In  *  ii7,.V, 

t'1?  ^  Brevier  type. 

rrloc,  $2. 70.  is  cricket  oil  the  II 

*’  He  has  displayed  an  extent,  of  learning,  a  variety  of  17  American  Hum< 
research,  a  power  of  combination,  which  are  wort  hy  of  16  Life  of  Gustave 
the  very  highest  prnlue.und  have  secured  for  him  a  lasting  15  American  Humi 
place  among  (ho  historians  of  modem  Euivpc. ”— Sin  11  Bunyau  sPUgrii 
Akchiualu  AusuX.  IS  A  naif  Hour  In  i 


and  contains  Instead  of  a  list  of  brlerty  treated  topics— 
compute  treatises  by  authors  of  the  very  highest  rank. 

Volume  I.,  Modol  Octavo,  057  pages.  Long 

Primer  type,  71  illustrations.  Half  Russia,  $1.50. 
Origin  of  Nations.  Geo.  Rnwlinsott 
Evolutionist  at  Large.  Graiit  Allen 
Landholding  tn  Englaud,  J.  Fisher 
Fashion  In  Deformity.  W.  H.  Flower 
Facts  and  Fictions  In  Zooti  ig v.  A  udre w  Wilson 
The  Study  at  Words.  R.  C.  i  reneh 
Hereditary  Traits,  etc.  It.  A.  Pn.etor 
Vignettes  from  Nature.  Grant  Allen 
Philosophy  of  Style.  Ilerhcrt  Speuuer 
The  Mother  Tonguo.  Alex.  Bala 
Religions  of  India.  John  Calrd 
Religion  ofChlua.  Geo.  Jlathesott 
Religion  of  Persia.  John  .Milne 
Evolution  aud  Biology.  T.  H.  Huxley 

Volume  It,  Model  Octavo,  778  pages. 

Bourgeois  type,  100  Illustrations.  Half  RussiaT$1.5o 
Light-  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,  Proctor 
The  Forms  of  Water.  J.  Tyndall 
Physics  and  Polities.  \V  Bagehot 
Sian’s  Place  In  Nature.  T.  H. Huxley 
Edncntloo.  Herbert  Spencer 
Town  Geology.  Chax.  IClngstey 


Conservation  of  Energy,  pal  four  Stewart 
Study  of  Languages.  <.’.  Marcel 
Data  of  Ethics.  Herbert  Spencer 
Sound  In  Relation  to  Music.  Blasema 
Naturalists  on  tho  Amoxon.  Bates 

Volume  III.,  Model  Octavo  652  pages. 

Bourgeois  type,  121  Illustrations.  Half  Russia.  $i.50 
Mind  and  Body.  Alex.  Bain 
Wonder*  of  tile  T!e»vi  ns  Flammarion 
Longevity .  John  Gardner 
Origin  of  Species.  T.  H.  Huxley 
Ppjgress  ,  ft  *  Law  and  Cause,  spencer 
Lessons  In  Electricity.  Tyndall 
Familiar  Essays.  R.  A.  Proctor 
Roiuanee  of  Astronomy.  R.  K.  Miller 
Physical  BnsU  of  t.lfe.  T.  H.  Huxley 
Seeing  and  Thinking.  W  K.  ciirtord 
Side  11  tt IV  Sviphtstub.  Walnwrlglit 
Popular  Scientific  Lecture*.  Helntholta 

Volume  IV..  Model  Octavo,  600  pages,  Long 

Primer  type,  with  47 11  lustrations.  Half  Russia,  $1.50 
lectures  on  Ugbt.  J.  Tyndall 
Geological  Sketches,  Gelkle 
Evidence  of  Organic  Evolution.  Geo.  Romanes 
Pulavontology  and  Evolution.  T  H.  Huxlev 
Natural  -Selection  and  Natural  Theology.  R.  Conder 
Current  Discussions  In  Science.  W.  51.  Williams 
Selenoe  of  Politics.  Bv  Frederick  Pollock 
Darwin  an.l  Humboldt.  By  Huxley,  Romanes,  Gelkle. 
„  Dyer,  and  Prof.  Agassis 
Pawn  of  History.  C.  F.  K.  ary 
Diseases  of  Slemnrv.  Th  Hlbot 
Childhood  Of  Religions  Edw  ard  CJodd 
Ufo  in  Nature.  James  Hinton. 

The  Elzevir  Library. 

Always  unabridged,  large  type,  very 
handsome.  Paper  covers.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  at  prices  anixed. 

Ifi#  The  Heart  of  Union,  etc.  Aytoun  *V 

li«  Virginia.  Ivry.  Tnc  Arma.la.  T  B.  Macaulav”.'.'  3e! 
104  Count  Rumfocd.  Bv  . I.  Tyndall  3e 

108  Tho  Rattle  of  Marathon.  F-  S.  Ciwsv . ‘ '  3,.' 

h ’J  The  Ancient  Marlm-r,  S.  T.  Coleridge.  !e 

101  Maxeppa.  By  Loot  Ryrem .  .  .  2e’ 

l®  James  FMSUSoo,  the  Astronomer  . .  3c! 

*«  Jesus  and  HlileL  fir.  Fnuu  hplitreh .  :v 


Rollin’s  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians, 

Carthageuian*.  Assyrian*.  Babylonian*,  Medea  nnil 
Persian*.  Grecian*  and  Macedonian  i.  By  CIURU8 
Roi.l.lS.  In  four  large  l.’mo.  v-dumes,  3,076  page*,  Long 
Primer  ty  po.  Price,  cloth.  $2.70. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England.  New.  Un- 

abridged  edition,  completo  In  three  vola..  largo  !2mo„ 
2,142  pages.  Bros  ler  type.  Price  per  set,  doth.  £3 : 
half  RumIu,  $2.50.  *  V 


ICO  James  Ferguson,  the  Astronomer  . 

98  Jesus  and  HlileL  Dr.  Fran*  DelRxsch.  .  . 

*9  Gertrude  of  Wyormug.  Campbell . 

Health  fur  Women,  Dr.  Taylor. .  . 

8-1  Essay  on  5tnn.  By  TV>i>o . ..!!!’.. 

79  The  Rpecter  Bridegroom.  Irvitig . 

<59  A  Half  Hour  with  -St.  Paul . . 

68  The  Crucifixion.  Cunningham  Gelkle.  ! ! . ! ! 

67  Seneca  and  Nt.  PauL  Canon  Farrar . 

66  The  Celtic  Hcnuita.  Cbas.  Kings  .  v. . . 

64  The  E*savs  of  Lord  Bacon.  Completo.  . 

53  Ail  ventures  of  Itnnia  Munchausen...,. 

52  Siudbad  Lho  j-al  lor...,  . . . . 

SI  Fables  from  -Ksop.  Illustrated..  ."! 

t«  Philosophy  of  Stylo.  Herbert  Spencer . 

44  Evidence* of  Evolution.  Huxlev . 

43  Buddhism,  By  John  Oaird . . 

42  Civilizations  of  Asia.  Geo.  lUiwllnson . 

U  Life  of  Peter  Cooper.  C.  E.  Lester . 

40  Sunshine,  and  Other  Stories.  E.  T.  Aldeu _ 

•—  -SchlUerS  s-mg  of  ihp  . 

fcof  Alexander  H.  Stcphnm,  IMuslranai  . 

.52  Indian  Smtg  of  S»mg<  Edwin  Arnold . 

St  Highways . .f  Literature.  D.  Prvde . 

28  Song*  of  Seven,  etc.  Jean  Bigelow- . 

27  How  Lisa  Loved  tho  King,  (jm,  Kllo( . 

26  Cotter’s  Satuplay  Night,  etc-  Burn- . 

‘-27  The  Deserted  Village,  etc.  Goldsmith. . . . 

21  American  Humorists — Mark  Twain . . 

ID  American  Humeri. Is — A.  Ward 

19  A nerlcan  H u  morlsts— Lowell . 

18  Cricket  on  tl*c  Hear!  h.  Dlckena,  Illustrated 

American  Humorists— Holmes . 

16  Life  of  Gustave  Pores  Illustrated . ..’!! 

1.7  American  Humorists— Irving, . 

!i  Bunyjui’a PUgrlin's  Progress.  Illustratwl.... 

13  A  Ilalf  Hour  in  Natural  History . 

13  World  Smashing,  eta  Williams . . . 

1 1  Life  of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  Jas.  Pd rb  >n,  . 

10  Queen  5Iabcl,  eta  Ellen  Tracy  Alden . 

8  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Macaulay . 

7  Motive  and  Habit  of  Reading. . . 

«  Enoch  Arden.  By  Alfred  Tennyson . 

5  Sea-Serpent*  of  Scleuoe.  Andrew  Wilson. . . . 

4  Llfo  of  Washington  Irving . 

3  Tho  Words  of  Washington . . . . . 

3  Tho  Burning  of  Romo.  Canon  Farrar . 

1  Kip  Van  Winkle.  Washington  Ir v  mg . 


Remit  by  Bank  Draft,  Postal  or  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter.  Fractions  of  $1.00  may  be  sent  in 
postage  stamps.  _  __  / 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,. 

I  P.  0.  Box  1227.  18  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 


THE 

Great  American 


Gompanv 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


t)UlUC(«mS 


Have  you  read  the  Thanksgiving  Proclama¬ 
tion  to  your  turkeys  '* 

Gentleman,  by  request  of  lady— ‘‘  Con¬ 
ductor,  put  this  lady  off  at  the  next  corner.” 
Polite  now  conductor — “Excuse  me,  sir; 
seems  as  how  she’s  a  behavin’  o’  herself;  don’t 
seem  no  occasion  for  proceedin’  to  extremes.  ’> 

“Amateur  Gardener”  wants  to  kuow  the 
quickest  way  to  make  a  hot-house.  Tell  your 
wife  the  baby  inherits  its  pug  nose  from  her 
family,  and  ask  her  why  her  biscuits  never 
taste  like  your  mother’s.  The  house  will  be 
hot  at  once. 

“  How  came  the  ovtn  to  be  in  such  a  greasy 
mess  ?”  said  a  tiresome,  fldgetty  spinster  to 
her  maid-ol'-all-work.  “  Why,  look  you  mis¬ 
sus,”  said  the  poor  confouuded  Cambrian, 
“  the  caudle  was  fell  into  the  water,  and  I  put 
it  into  the  oven  to  dry.” 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE¬ 
FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
^  ENGE  for  Constipation, 
Biliousness.  Headache, 
f  -  \  Indisposition,  Ac. 

.-SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

*  J and  all  other  system- 


i  on.  *  J  and  all  other  system- 
regulating  inedlcineH. 
MW  THE  ROSE  IBSMAU., 
ygllA/k  Til  E  ACTION  PROMPT, 
tVC**  K  W  Kb  Til  K  TASTE  DELICIOUS. 
vfcoJs'Wr  i^jidies and  children 

V'prlee,  25  cent*.  T.argu  box»i.  60  c«nt». 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


p,AW£^opjEs. 

Tone^onclijWorlaiiansliip  ani  DnraMlty. 

WILLIAM  HNABK  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERIZ^^ 


The  First  of  November  in  the  Country 


|Uii>ccIlauf0ttj5i  3Uvcrti£ian 


HaYEHVJT.i.k,  Ohio.  Feb.  11, 1880. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  I  have  t  ried  Hop  Bitters,  and 
never  took  anything  that  did  me  as  much  good.  I 
only  took  two  bottles,  and  X  would  not  take  *100  for 
the  good  they  did  me.  1  recommend  them  to  my  pa. 
tlents,  and  get  the  best  results  from  their  use. 

C.  B.  MEUCEB,  M.  D. 

Easily  Pkovkn.— It  Is  easily  proven  that  malarial 
fevers,  constipation,  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys,  general  debility,  nervousness,  and  neuralgic 
aliments  yield  readily  to  this  great  disease  conqueror, 
Hop  Bitters.  It  repairs  the  ravages  of  disease  by  con¬ 
verting  the  food  Into  rich  blood,  uud  It  gives  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  aged  and  Infirm  always. 


[ all  Umiscrf  manure  hroad- 
~  cast  Or  iu  drill,  inonc-teoth 
^fi|r  the  time  teuutrod  by  hand, 
uc  uiul  full  particular*  to 

,  lijrwiH,  Oawtdaf*  to-.  It.  t 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS  ! 
njL  OOMBAULT'S 

mk  CAUSTIC 
M  BALSAM 

SWATHE  GREAT  FRENCH^PB 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


How  They  Got  Their  Game  to  Take  Home  to  the  City 


Reed  <fe  Barton, 

•Manufacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


'  Our  KMIorsr  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10, W  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  «  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS. 

Fox  341.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Prepared  by  J.  A*.  OOMB A  I TL  T,  ex-  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  French  Ooimimmt  Stud. 

tins  been  In  prominent  n»e  In  the  beat  Vet¬ 
erinary  Prnetiee  of  Europe  for  the- 
l»K*t  l'weuiy  ienro. 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 

For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capp'  d  Hook,  Strained 
Tendons,  Fotuuhir,  Wind  PnlTs.  nil  Shin  Diseases  or 
Parasites,  Thrush,  all  Inflammation*,  all  Throat  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  Lameness  from  Spavin,  Ulngtrone,  and 
other  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  Bunches  or  Bleni 
lKhes.aud  nutuy  oilier  diseases  und  ailment*  of  Horses 
and  Cattle.  Far  superior  to  a  blister  Or  Cauterization 
In  its  beneficial  off  cote,  never  leaving  sear  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE  %LXtiKSI5Zli$ 

will  prodlieo  more  aetimi  resnlta  Uiuu  a  whole.  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cum  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  Itottlo  of  CAUSTIC  HALS  AH  sold  la 
warranted  to  give  watlnfnction.  Price  S 1  •*><> 
jmr  bottle  Bold  by  ilnigmsts.  or  writ  by  express, 
charges  paid,  With  lull  directions  for  Its  ueo. 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  Sc  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

Sole  Importer!  it  VroprieUrrt  for  the  If.  S.  and  Canada. 


CHEAP  FARMS 


Near  Markets. 

The  State  of  Michigan  lifts  more  than  4,500  miles 
of  railroad  and  l.floo  mile-  of  Lake  transportation, 
schools  nndeliurehcs  In  every  county,  piddle  build¬ 
ings  all  paid  for,  and  no  debt  Its  soli  ntid  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  and  It  Is  the  best 
fruit  State  In  the  Northwest  Several  million  acres 
nf  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  lu  the  market 
at  low  prices.  The  State  liu*  issued  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  a  map  ami  descriptions  of  the  soli, 
crops  and  general  resources  of  every  Bounty  In  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  Tree  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Comm’ii  or  Lmmkiuation,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWER 


A  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

Si  liTN  THE  PRACTT 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  Mass. 


VVTith  clthef  Ycgdliir  Inelhie  or  level  ireud true h.liaa 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  Tin* 

Doy letdown  Junior  Thresher  nnri  Cleaner 
lias  no  superior.  For  I  Hunt  rated  >  •nlulogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIICL  HI  I.S II  r/Kil , 
Doylostown.  Hucka  Co.,  I*o» 


\  W  I  f  X  UAL  HAND  CULTIVA 

,  TOR  enables  the  operator 
',  |  -.  I  to  give  the  Hoc*  or  Teeth  it 

■  ",  side  n*  well  as  jrrrteanl  nto- 
;  tlon  thus  eliiuiglug  the  dl* 

;  timer  between  the  Hoes  at 
'.  |  *  the  will  of  the  operator.  This 

J.  principle  permits  cultlvnt 
I  lug  hilled  as  well  a*  drilled 
crons,  rapidly  and  in  the  ui<  »t 
perfect  iiiiIuiilT  ,  and  mftki-s 

It  the  Ijest  Hand  Cultivator 
now  In  use,  It  will  suve  labor 
equal  to  Its  cost  everyday  It 
\1*L/  wj|y  is  used.  It*  field  work  hit* 

\  y  W  lu-ver  been  equaled  It  will 

work  astride  of  or  between 
rows.  Length  or  Blade,  fi  and 

pM  1  -V-  M  Send  for  circular. 

-LlauL  ^  Price  (tuixed  for  shipment) 

.H  ^  iS  Mention  this  paper. 

HIGGANvin  MFC.  CORPORATION, 

Higganum, 

Conn. 

WAREHOUSE, 

38  So.  Market  St., 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

“  MODUS  COUNTY  BRIT" 

Corn-Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZB8. 

Lthe  best  in  the  world 

FOR  TABLE  MEALI 
'r  Simplon  of  Moil  Sont  oa  Application. 

north  caroiima  millstone  co. 

OhamWubarg,  Pa. 

y y  r  ^pidoj*  i tm$u*n  *a*«  .) 


LANE  &  BOD  LEV 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

Portable  and  Stationary 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


This  Elegant  Poarl  Shell  Necklace 
and  Pair  of  Bracelets! 

Aiming  th*  man  jrbenu- 
**ful  u.iv.-IU.-.  I.u-I,  lm- 
[Q V  AiAYi  "  ported  fr„in  furl*  nrv  tha 

flK  We  tii.viiurul  P*'*ri  tUiell 

heiu  L.t«- 

L- y  il I  wl»|,  ,  ami  :ilun« 


greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now ’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  forourtelebrated  Teas 
uud  t'oflee., mid  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bold  Band  or  Moss  Ruse  China 


Ton  Set,  or  Hundaoine  Decorated 
flold  Band  Moss  Rose  Oinitor  Bet.  or  Gold  Rand  Moss 
Decors  ted  Toilet  He..  For  f.illpartle.ilan.  address 

Til  K  WHEAT  A  M  Fit  I  IAN  T  EA  <  <*•, 

F,  O.  Box  28S».  31  and  33  Vescy  Bt,,  New  Lurk. 


And  Steam  Bolhrs  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 


DUTCH  BULBS.  —  HEW  AND  BAKE 
WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS  NEW 
FRUITS.,  &c. 

Dill  eli  Hu  lbs.  -Large  Importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  In  Holland,  first  quality  Bulbs— 
Beautiful  Hot  house  Plants:  Palms:  Orchids;  ltoses 
&o.,  well  grown— cheap.  New  Pears;  New  Poaches 
New  Cherries:  New  Grapes;  New  Btrnwberrles,  Ac* 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  '  free  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Sav  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


f  Jyfwt  They  ntu  v.-ry  ls-.uilhd, 

/ ..J g  ure  tMieowlHK  vary  f»«h- 
VS^U.  jbU-.  t  loi.iblB,  and  tlii-ri.  Is 
uoiui ug  about  thtui  to 
M^¥  CtJ  lOI  L  uraLI.  in  *aur  ant. 
^  Kvuty  1  ltd v  mighi  lo  haio 

llrttnelrU,  and  w«  will 
ii-iw  toll  you  limr  ,  »m  ran  nt.lulii  tlirm  K ri-o 
of  com.  VTc  (iiiblLh  a  luom  climn.liill  II  tu»- 
1 1 *U‘d  literary  and  ruiully  rai*  r  oallod  Tins 
I'ihis.idk  IT  Mom*,  ib„  nlioinnUou  of  which 
•It  iu n  ambition*  to  IllirrriuMi  to  MKI.oOiJ  wiih- 
lo  ihn  nr >.1  iliii-r  hnn.tloi.  To  anoompllnh 
thin  we  now  rn«k.c  the  foflowliiK  woudnrflilly 
liberal  oil,  r  I  Upon  rri’rl/if  o/oiilyTwenljr- 
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(1 1)C  Umnpu'i). 


THE  POCKLINGTON  GRAPE. 


Some  twenty  yours  ago  a  vineyardist  near 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  sent,  a  box  of  assorted  grapes  as 
a  present  to  Mr.  Clmlk,  of  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Mr  Clmlk  gave  a  bunch  of  Concords  from 
this  box  to  Mr.  John  Pocklington,  a  neighbor, 
who,  saving  the  seeds  from  oue 
grape,  planted  them;  the  vine 
growiug  therefrom  is  now 
known  as  the  Pocklington.  At 
that  time  and  in  that  locution 
a  bunch  of  grapes  was  a  luxu-  ^  _ 

ry,  as  well  as  u  rarity,  hence  g  ^ 

Mr.  Pocklington  planted  the  == 
seotls  more  from  curiosity  than 
anything  else.  The  Pockling¬ 
ton  may  therefore  be  said  to 
have  originated  through  char¬ 
ity  aud  curiosity. 

For  several  years  the  size  of 
berries  and  bunch  of  this  va¬ 
riety,  as  shown  iu  the  litho¬ 
graphic  plates,  has  been  by 
many  thought  to  be  rather 
overdrawn.  The  specimens 
shown  at  the  last  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  however, 
would  remove  any  such  sus¬ 
picion  from  the  minds  of 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
seen  the  exhibition  of  his  grape 
there  made  by  Mr.  Pockliug- 
ton.  There,  arranged  upon  a 
table,  were  the  original  Pock- 
liugtons  in  all  their  glory,  a 
perfect  bonanza  iu  grape  cul¬ 
ture.  Such  bnuchus  and  I  ter¬ 
ries  were  a  sight  to  behold. 

Bunches  a  pound  and  over; 
three  weighing  four  pounds  on 
one  cane.  Most  of  the  bunches 
were  shouldered,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  being  four-shouldered. 

Oue  liuuch  attracted  particu¬ 
lar  attention,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  size  of  the  berries.  They 
were  the  largest  I  oversaw. 

The  Rose  Bugs  had  thinned 
the  fruit  ou  this  cluster,  giv¬ 
ing  it  room  to  expand,  The  1 
berries  partook  of  the  shape 
of  the  original  type  of  Vitis 
Labrusca  (the  Northern  Fox 
Grape),  of  which  variety  the 
Concord  was  a  seedling.  The 
average  berry  was  the  shape 
of  the  Concord,  very  large, 
exceeding  that  of  the  Wilder. 

These  were  not  ripe  euongh 
to  judge  of  the  flavor.  Mr 
Pockliugtou  said  he  had  to 
pick  them,  us  frost  had  come  so  early  thisyear. 
The  grapes  exhibited  were  from  vines  the 
tenth  year  in  bearing. 

Mr.  Pockliugtou  informed  me  as  to  his  cul¬ 
ture  tus  follows:  Soil  a  heavy  clay,  vines 
planted  IS  by  18  feet  apart;  the  trellises  have 
three  wires,  two,  four  ami  six  feet  respective 
ly  from  the  grouud.  The  arms  are  trained  on 
the  two  lower  ones,  the  fruitiug  canes  being 
tied  to  the  upper  oue,  practically  following 
out  the  Fuller  system.  He  does  uot  cultivate 
deeply  but  thoroughly.  The  fruit  does  not 
attain  very  largo  size  before  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  of  fruiting,  Even  on  his  old¬ 
est  fruitiug  vines  there  is  a  yearly  Increase  iu 
the  size  of  the  berries. 

I  sampled  u  bunch  the  first  year  iu  fruiting 
irom  Mr.  Poekliugtou’s  grounds; size  of  bunch 
and  berry  medium,  eompuet,  uot  shouldered; 


color  goldeu  yeUow;  Havor  sweet,  rather 
foxy.  Compared  with  the  Beliuda,  it  has 
more  character  and  is  rather  more  foxy. 

The  Poekliugton  is  a  hai  dy.  vigorous  grow 
er,  iu  its  native  locality  standing  the  rigor 
of  Winter,  the  temperature  haring  at  times 
reached  85  degrees  below  zero.  The  soil  should 
be  rich  and  well  supplied  with  food  to  nourish 
the  vine  if  the  largest  size  of  fruit  is  desired. 
Takeu  all  iu  all,  this  may  lie  said  to  be  a  mar¬ 
vel  among  grapes.  j.  b.  Rogers. 


It  assumes  a  fine  golden  color  when  pretty 
ripe,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  presenting  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  I  have  shown 
nothing  in  the  grape  line  at  the  various  fairs 
this  Fall,  that  has  attracted  more  attention 
from  casual  observers.  As  to  quality,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  no  grape  grower  of  refined  taste 
would  commend  it  on  account  of  its  pulpy  flesh 
and  foxy  flavor,  so  characteristic  of  the  wild 
variety:  yet  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
these  qualities  commend  it  to  a  great  many 


aesthetic  as  you  are.  That  grape  suits  me, 
and  I  want  a  vine.”  And  thus  it  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  tastes  differ.  And 
this  ease  shows  how  lasting  first  impressions 
are.  How  many  fruits  and  flowers  are  retain¬ 
ed  aud  cultivated  solely  on  account  of  child¬ 
hood’s  associations  and  impressions.  They  are 
ties  that  connect  the  present  with  the  past — 
golden  links  in  memory’s  chain.  Who  can 
forget  them,  or  would,  if  he  could  i 
Montclair,  N.  J.  E.  williams. 


I  regard  the  Pocklington 
Grape  as  very  promising  for 
market,  as  both  bunch  and 
berry  are  very  large  aud 
showy,  while  its  quality,  al¬ 
though  not  high,  is  likely  to 
be  good  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  buyers  gen¬ 
erally.  The  plant,  so  far  as  I 
have  had  experience  with  it, 
seems  to  Is*  a  fair  grower, 
while  the  foliage  has  the 
hardy  peculiarities  of  the 
Concord,  in  a  good  degree. 
It  is  certainly  rather  foxy; 
too  much  so  to  suit  discrimi¬ 
nating  tastes,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  buyers  it  will  not  be 
found  objectiouably  so. 

The  most  serious  objection 
to  it,  in  my  estimation,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  ripens 
rather  late,  even  later  than 
the  Concord,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  its  general  success  at  the 
North  must  be,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least, a  matter  of  doubt. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 


POCKLINGTON  GRAPE  AS  GROWN 

I  HAVE  fruited  the  Poekliugton  Grape  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  having  planted  half- 
a-dozen  vines  iu  the  Spriug  of  ’81.  The  crop 
was  fair;  not  large,  but  sufficient  for  young 
vines;  berries  large;  clusters  rather  smaller 
than  I  expected,  after  seeiug  those  exhibited 
heretofore*  but  1  learu  the  size  of  the  clusters 
increases  for  some  years  with  the  age  of  the 
vine.  This  being  so,  1  shall  look  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.  The  vine  is,  like  the 
Concord,  its  purent,  a  good  grower,  and  has 
so  far  ripened  its  wood  well  and  proved  hardy 
as  regards  temperature.  I  had  supposed  it  to 
be  “iron-clad”  iu  other  respects;  hut  this 
very  unfavorable  season  was  too  much  for  it, 
as  the  foliage  mildewed  and  the  fruit  rotted 
to  some  extent,  bdt  fat  less  than  Concord, 
Martha,  aud  some  other  varieties.  Its  chief 
fault,  I  fear,  aside  from  its  quality,  will  belts 
tendency  to  drop  from  the  stem  whou  ripe. 


AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS,  Fig.  677 
people  of  both  sexes  aud  of  all  classes.  At 
the  Sussex  County  Fair,  New  Jersey,  1  met 
ft  geutlemau  very  much  interested  iu  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  for  his  own  table,  and  he  wished 
me  to  sample  some  of  what  I  considered 
tnv  I a*st  varieties  for  home  use.  After  giving 
him  samples  of  Brighton,  Worden,  Jefferson, 
Duchess,  Rogers’s  1,  8,  4l».  15,  48,  44,  etc. ,  etc.,  1 
remarked,  “  You  have  now  lasted  the  cream  of 
the  eolle  tiou;  here  is  one  more,"  handiug 
him  the  Pocklington.  On  tastiug  it,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  to  me  ami  to  those  around  there, 
"Gentlemen,  that  is  the  best  grape  I  have 
tasted  yet!”  On  expiessing  my  surprise,  he 
said  there  was  some  character  about  it;  it 
tasted  like  the  grapes  he  used  to  eat  when  a 
boy,  “  That,  is,  no  doubt,  true,”  I  replied, 

“  but  l  tii ink  we  have  made  some  progress  iu 
grape  culture  since  then,  aud  in  tastes  too.” 
“Quito  likely,'  said  he,  “but  1  am  uot  as 


Our  experience  with  the 
Pocklington  Grape  is  that  it 
does  not  start  or  make  a  very 
vigorous  growth  for  the  first 
one  or  two  years  after  trans¬ 
planting  ;  but  thereafter  it 
will  make  a  good,  strong 
growth,  ripening  up  the  wood 
very  well.  Bunch  large  and 
moderately  compact;  berry 
large,  beautiful,  goldeu,  when 
fully  ripe;  quality  sullieient- 
lv  good,  with  its  haudsome 
appearance,  to  command  for 
it  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices. 
We  consider  it  fairly  produc¬ 
tive,  and  with  us  it  is.  so  far, 
exempt  from  mildew  and  rot. 
We  believe  it  wall  tie  a  valu¬ 
able  variety  for  market. 

WM.  PARRY. 

Parry,  New  Jersey. 


I  regret  to  say  I  have  no  Poekliugton 
Grape  in  bearing — nor  have  I  seen  the  fruit. 
I  set  a  graft  three  years  since,  which  grew 
very  well  the  first  seasou,  liut  has  made  little 
progress  since,  uud  bus  borne  no  fruit.  Not 
being  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  des¬ 
cription  of  it,  1  took  no  further  measures  for 
its  success.  I  do  not  like  a  foxy  grape. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  JOHN  burr. 


The  single  vine  growing  in  the  Rural  Test 
Grounds  was  plauted  in  April,  1881.  It  made 
very  little  growth  the  first  year,  and  a  fair 
but  not  strong  growth  the  second  year,  aud  at 
present  the  main  stem  at  the  grouud  is  not 
over  three-quarters  of  anin'h  thick.  There 
are  three  secondary  canes  which  made  a 
growth  of  about  six  feet.  The  vine  bore  five 
bunches,  of  which  our  engraving  Fig.  677 shows 
the  average  bunch.  The  bunch  showu  at  Fig 
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678  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers,  who 
received  it  from  Mr.  Pocklington.  Both  are 
true  to  nature.  Our  bunches  ripened  with 
the  Concord,  and  in  quality  they  were  much 
the  same. 


EARLY  GRAPES. 


G.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


There  are  many  sections  of  our  country 
where  only  early-ripening  gTapes  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  where  even  the  Concord  often  fails 
to  mature.  The  demand  for  early  grapes  in¬ 
creases,  and  nearly  all  the  new  grapes,  when 
first  introduced,  have  been  represented  as 
ripening  earlier  than  they  have  proven,  upon 
trial.  Northern  regions,  and  those  subject  to 
early  and  late  frosts  which  shorten  the  season 
at  both  ends,  are  those  most  interested  in  very 
early  grapes,  and  as  such  locations  are  subject 
to  extreme  cold  in  Winter,  hardiuess  is  an¬ 
other  important  requisite.  In  such  locations, 
however,  1  believe  grapes  are  usually  less 
subject  to  mildew  and  other  similar  diseases 
of  the  foliage,  and  the  wood  consequently 
ripens  better,  enabling  the  vines  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  severe  cold  better  than  in  lati¬ 
tudes  further  south.  I  will  mention  a  few 
varieties  best  adapted  for  planting,  when  the 
season  is  too  short  to  ripen  the  Concord. 

Janesville:  one  of  the  earliest;  black, 
medium-sized  bunch  and  berry;  rather  pulpy, 
and  acid  in  quality,  not  better  than  Hartford; 
a  hardy  and  healthy  vine,  with  good  foliage; 
a  prolific  bearer.  Not  desirable,  where  better 
kinds  can  be  grown. 

Hartford  Prolific  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description:  but  it  is  next  in  earliness  to 
Janesville.  It  also  is  poor  in  quality,  and 
inclined  to  drop  from  the  cluster  when  over¬ 
ripe,  or  permitted  to  over-bear. 

Worden’s  Seedling  seems  to  be  growing 
in  favor,  aud  is  doubtless  a  Concord  seedling, 
in  many  respects  resembling  Its  parent.  It 
has  been,  in  different  seasons,  a  little  variable 
in  its  period  of  ripening ;  but  has  al  ways  been 
from  a  week  to  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
Concord  here,  I  have  found  it  quite  as  hardy, 
and  as  productive  as  the  Concord;  growth 
rather  more  slender;  clusters  usually  a  little 
larger;  berries  about  the  same.  It  is  rather 
more  juicy,  and  a  little  more  sprightly  or 
vinous  in  flavor  than  the  Concord;  but  very 
much  like  it,  and  often  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  It  has  the 
same  tender  skin,  and  does  not  keep  in  good 
condition  loug  after  gathering. 

Moore’s  Early  is  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Concord,  with  larger  berries  and 
rather  smaller  clusters.  In  quality  and  flavor 
aud  all  general  characteristics  it  is  identical 
with  the  Concord.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  as 
productive,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so ;  and  it  is 
of  unquestionable  value  where  an  early  and 
hardy  grape  of  fair  quality  is  required. 

Early  Victor  is  a  Dew  variety  of  more 
recent  introduction,  having  the  habit  of 
growth  and  general  character  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific  vine.  It  seems,  so  far  as  tested, 
vigorous  in  growth,  healthy  in  foliage,  and 
very  productive,  aud  in  three  years’  fruiting 
it  has  shown  no  tendency  to  rot.  In  size  of 
bunch  and  berry  it  is  less  than  the  Hartford, 
and  about  the  average  of  well -grown  Clin¬ 
tons.  In  flavor  it  is  sweet,  slightly  vinous, 
quite  pleasant,  but  not  high-flavored;  not 
foxy,  but  always  a  little  pulpy  at  the  center. 
It  hangs  well  to  the  cluster,  not  falling  even 
when  long  past  maturity.  It  is  a  good  early 
variety,  promising  to  be  valuable;  but  I  do 
not  find  it  any  earlier  thau  Moore’s.  The 
above  are  all  black  grapes,  and,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  are  the  most  reliable 
of  that  color  for  locations  where  only  early 
varieties  can  be  grown. 

Lady  is  the  only  very  early  whife  grape 
that  I  can  reeommeud  as  promising  to  be 
reliable.  It  is  a  Concord  seedling,  and  in  vine 
aud  foliage  it  resembles  its  parent,  but  is 
shorter-jointed  and  rather  more  dwarfish  in 
growth.  It  has  proven  quite  productive,  but 
not  equal  in  that  respect  to  Concord  or  Wor¬ 
den.  Berries  fully  as  large  as  Concords;  clus¬ 
ters  rather  less.  It  is  generally  regarded  as 
better  than  Concord  or  any  other  grape 
which  ripens  as  early,  and  is  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  grapes  of  any  color  that  I  have  ever 
grown.  It  hangs  well  to  the  cluster,  has  but 
little  pulp,  a  thin  skin,  and  few  and  very 
small  seeds.  It  has  always  been  as  hardy  in 
Winter  here  as  the  Concord.  It  blossoms 
late  in  Spring,  aud  thus  often  escapes  when 
other  varieties  are  destroyed  by  late  frosts. 

Delaware  ripens  here  a  little  before 
Concord,  although  the  Concord  sometimes 
shows  color  quite  as  early.  The  Dela¬ 
ware,  however,  when  the  foliage  remains 
healthy,  colors  up  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as 
fully  colored  it  is  fully  ripe.  It  is  less  liable 
to  mildew  of  the  foliage  in  Northern  than  in 
Southern  localities,  and  where  the  foliage  re¬ 
mains  healthy  and  the  wwid  ripens  well,  I 
know  of  no  variety  that  endures  the  severest 
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Wintei‘8  with  less  injury.  It  is  not  subject  to 
rotting,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  best.,  if  not  the  best,  iu  quality,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  grapes. 

Massasott,  or  Rogers’s  Hybrid  No.  3. 
ripens  with  the  Delaware,  and  though  not 
quite  hardy  in  very  severe  Winters.  I  think  it 
can  be  grown  successfully  in  northern  sec¬ 
tions  by  giving  some  Winter  protection.  It  is 
a  red  grape  of  very  good  quality,  among  the 
best  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  and  also  one  of 
the  earliest. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


Pom  olo  laical 


APPLES  AND  APPLE-TREES  IN  THE 


the  cion  in  the  ground,  where  it  is  quite  out  of 
its  element.  It  is  evident  that  trees  grown  in 
this  way  can  never  be.  as  well  rooted,  as 
healthy  and  as  long-lived  as  those  budded  on 
whole  stocks.  The  excuses  that  nurserymen 
give  for  not  budding  on  whole  stocks  are, that  iu 
the  first  place,  it  costs  four  to  six  times  as  much 
for  stocks ;  then  that  it  requires  one  year  longer 
to  grow  trees  from  the  bud;  aud,  lastly,  that 
root-grafting  can  be  done  in  Winter  when 
labor  is  comparatively  cheap,  while  budding 
must  he  done  in  Summer.  Purchasers,  we  are 
told,  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  of  the  two  classes  of  trees. 
But  should  purchasers  be  offered  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  them  {  Ought  not  nurserymen  to  grow 
trees  in  the  proper  way  at  reasonable  rates, 
without  regard  to  the  demands  of  customers 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  laws  that 
relate  to  the  habits  aud  growth  of  trees  ? 


during  recent  years  has  been  caused,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  new  and  valuable  varieties 
they  have  brought  into  notice. 

Considering  that  they  probably  receive  one- 
half  of  the  retail  prices  of  trees,  etc.,  as  com¬ 
mission,  that  the  amount  of  trees  not  taken 
or  sold  to  irresponsible  persons  is  considerable, 
and  that  the  freight  is  always  paid  by  the 
nurseryman,  the  charges  made  by  the  agent, 
are  not  unreasonable.  The  usual  price  for 
apple  trees  two  years  old  is  *30  per  100,  freight 
included,  the  purchaser  having  the  right  to 
refuse  them  if  not  delivered  as  represented  iu 
the  contract,  and  in  good  condition.  No 
money  is  paid  till  delivery.  There  are  large 
firms  employing  no  agents,  which  sell  apple 
trees  no  hotter  or  larger  at  double  the  above 
rate,  prepaying  no  freight,  not.  warranting  a 
delivery  in  good  condition,  or  even  any 
delivery  at  all,  and  requiring  payment  iu 
advance  of  shipment.  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  there  are  many  houses  which 
sell  direct  at  much  below  the  rate  mentioned. 

On  the  whole,  agents  are  uo  doubt  nuisances; 
and  if  their  services  could  be  dispensed  with 
it  would  be  better  for  the  consumer.  But 
there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  all  oyer  the 
land  whose  inattention  and  carelessness  arc 
giving  agents  increased  employment  every 
year.  These  farmers  neglect  to  call  for  their 
trees  at  the  time  they  are  notified,  leave  them 
at  the  station  for  days  with  their  roots  ex¬ 
posed  to  sun  aud  wind,  and  then,  when  the 
trees  fail  to  grow,  lay  all  the  lilame  ou  the 
rascally  ageuts.  They  turn  their  cattle  and 
horses  iu  the  young  orchards,  thinking,  per¬ 
haps,  that  apple  trees  are  cheaper  grazing 
than  grass;  and,  finally,  buy  all  the  trees  thus 
lost  and  destroyed,  over  again.  The  number 
of  sales  annually  made  is  far  beyond  what  is 
required  by  any  increase  of  area;  and  one 
iguoraut  of  the  facts  I  have  stated  would  won¬ 
der  what  becomes  of  all  the  trees  that  are  sold. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Ya. 


“  Feed  Your  Trees,  and  They  Will 
Feed  You.” — The  conviction  is  fast  growing 
among  the  orchardists  of  Maine  that  the 
above  is  not  a  mere  smart  saying,  but  that  it 
embodies  a  fundamental  truth  which  no  fruit¬ 
grower  can  afford  to  neglect.  We  are  har¬ 
vesting  a  very  light  crop  of  apples.  This  is, 
of  course,  not.  without  a  cause;  but  the  bar¬ 
renness  is  not  universal.  A  good  many  men 
have  a  few  trees  well  loaded.  I  have  some 
myself,  and  I  observe  that  all  of  these  pro¬ 
ductive  trees  stand  in  exceptionally  good 
spots,  made  so  by  nature  or  by  man.  There 
are  also  some  whole  orchards  that  are  bearing 
good  crops  of  apples.  I  know  of  two  instances. 
One  of  these  fortunate  orchardists  is  the  very 
one  whom  I  have  for  some  years  regarded  as 
the  highest  feeder  in  all  this  region,  aud  the 
other,  without  doubt,  keeps  his  orchards  in  a 
far  higher  state  of  fertility  thau  the  average 
of  good  farmers.  The  prime  came  of  the 
short  crop  may  have  been  the  drought  of  1882; 
but  as  it.  is  well  known  that  crops  iu  general 
suffer  less  from  drought  ou  rich  than  ou  poor 
land,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  fruit 
trees  are  subject  to  the  same  general  laws, 
and  that  a  remedy  for  drought  iu  the  orchard 
will  be  found  iu  better  fertilization,  c.  G.  a. 

Manchester,  Maine. 


Fickle  Orchard-Planting  in  Califor¬ 
nia. — A  leading  nurseryman  in  California 
writes  me  that  the  demand  for  trees  in  that 
State  this  coming  Winter  will  be  very  large; 
but  that  its  character  will  lx?  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  demand  last  year.  Thou  apri 
cots  enough  could  not  be  supplied,  and 
cherries  were  almost  entirely  out  of  favor. 
This  season  these  conditions  are  reversed. 
Cherries  are  iu  large  demand,  aud  the  nur¬ 
serymen  are  not  well  supplied.  Tree-planting 
iu  California  has  always  presented  idiosyn. 
Wftdes,  aud  nurserymen  there  find  it  nearly 
impossible  to  suit  the  market.  c.  h.  s. 
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1883  AS  A  HONEY  YEAR. 


Thinking  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  would  like  to  hear 
something  about  bees,  I  send  you  a  few  notes 
regarding  the  season  of  1888  as  to  honey  iu 
this  loculi  ty.  The  steady  cold  during  the 
Winter  of  1882-8  was  very  bard  for  the  bees 
to  endure  (us  they  are  natives  of  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate)  which  caused  many  to  die  from  long 
confinement,  for,  to  be  health}',  bees  should 
have  a  flight  once  iu  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  while  during  the  past.  Winter  they 
could  not  fly  for  nearly  five  months.  The  re¬ 
sult  w'as  death  to  many  stocks,  und  a  great  re¬ 
duction  of  numbers  among  those  that  sur¬ 
vived,  Then,  to  make  matters  still  worse,  we 
hail  a  cold,  backward  Spring,  so  that  it.  was 
well  into  May  before  many  young  bees  could 
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VARIETIES. 

South  of  the  40th  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  including  the  southern  portions  of  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois,  nearly  all  of  Missouri,  and 
all  of  Kansas,  Winter  apples  of  northern 
origin  do  not  succeed.  The  seasons  are  too 
long  for  them,  and  they  ripen  too  early  in 
the  Fall  to  be  kept,  through  the  Winter. 
Such  famous  varieties  as  the  Buldwiu,  North- 
era  Spy,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  are 
nearly  valueless  for  all  the  country  above 
mentioned.  In  the  more  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  Baldwin  occasionally  does  well: 
the  Northern  Spy  is  slow’  in  coming  into 
bearing,  bears  sparsely  and  irregularly  when 
it  does,  and  ripens  the  last  of  August  or  in 
early  September.  The  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  grows  vigorously,  and  bears  profusoly  in 
alternate  years,  but  the  fruit  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  rots  on  the  tree  and  keeps  badly.  Here 
in  Virginia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  Albemarle  Pippin,  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippiu  of  the 
North,  does  remarkably  well,  but  on  the  north 
side  it  succeeds  only  in  warm,  rich  allu¬ 
viums  It  is,  at  best,  a  poor,  slow  grower, 
both  in  the  nursery  and  iu  the  orchard.  Out 
of  15  varieties  set  out  by  myself,  some  three 
years  ago.  it  has  made  the  least  growth. 

I  give  below  a  list  of  the  best  Winter 
apples  for  the  South  and  Southwest.  Most 
of  them  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  I  make  no  mention  of  Summer 
and  Fall  apples,  because  at  a  distance  from 
market  they  are  not  profitable  and  are  of  im¬ 
portance  only  for  home  use.  Fanners  usually 
plant  too  many  of  them;  a  few  only,  selected 
so  as  to  succeed  one  another,  are  required 
where  there  is  no  market  for  them. 

Here  is  the  list  of  Winter  apples  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  but  not  of  their 
quality:  Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial  (Johnson’s 
Fine  Winter),  Rawle’s  Genet  (Never fail), 
Winesap,  Limber  Twig,  and  Shockley. 

Of  the  newer  varieties,  Nansemond  Beauty 
aud  Duubar  may  be  mentioned  Of  all  the 
apples  in  the  list,  Ben  Davis  is  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous,  aud  the  earliest  to  come  into  bearing. 
For  market.  I  should  plant  it  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  York  Imperial  is  a  fine  apple  for  the 
Southwest;  it  is  of  first-rate  quality.  The 
only  objection  to  Rawle’s  Genet  is  that  it  is 
rather  small.  It.  is  a  regular  and  profuse 
bearer,  and  blooms  so  late  as  always  to  escape 
frost.  Winesap  and  Limber  Twig  are  both 
good  bearers,  aud  keep  remarkably.  The 
latter,  however,  is  of  poor  quality.  Shockley 
is  the  best  apple  for  the  South,  where  it  is 
highly  prized  for  its  long  keeping.  Here  in 
Virginia,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  tide-water 
country,  it  is  too  small  to  be  valuable.  It  is 
a  regular  and  abundant  bearer.  The  two 
new  varieties,  Nansemond  Beauty  and  Duu¬ 
bar,  have  not  fruited  here  to  any  extent,  aud 
I  cannot  speak  particularly  of  their  merits. 
The  former  is  claimed  to  be  a  larger  apple 
and  a  bettor  liearer  than  the  Winesap.  The 
latter  is  said  to  keep  till  June. 

PROPAGATION  OF  TREKS  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  best  authorities 
for  the  propagation  of  trees  iu  the  nursery — I 
mean  of  standard  apples — are  these:  They 
should  lie  grafted  or  budded  on  whole  seedling 
stocks;  they  should  be  headed  or  branched  not 
more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground  with  not 
more  than  three  or  four  main  branches;  and, 
finallv.  they  should  be  so  grown  as,  when  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  at  one  or  two  years  from  the 
bud,  to  have  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots. 
The  reasons  for  these  rules  are  apparent,  yet 
few  nurserymen  observe  them,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Probably  uine-teuths  of  the  apple 
trees  sold  iu  the  United  States  are  root-grafts. 
This  root-grafting  is  accomplished  by  cutting 
the  roots  of  the  seedling  stocks  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  in  length — as  many  as  five 
or  six  pieces  are  often  cut  from  a  single  root. 

A  cion  three  or  four  inches  in  length  is  then 
inserted  into  every  piece,  and  the  pieces  are 
set.  out  iu  the  nursery  row,  with  two  inches  of  " 


As  to  the  violation  of  the  rule  about  the 
heading  of  trees,  we  are  informed  that  a 
majority  of  people  want  them  beaded  high 
enough  to  admit  of  the  plow  passing  beneath 
them,  or  to  allow  of  stock  being  turned  into  the 
orchard.  Nurservmeu  say  it  is  their  business 
to  supply  what  is  demanded.  This  is  a  flim- 
sey  excuse,  since  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for 
the  purchaser  to  trim  up  his  trees  to  fall- 
necked  stems,  if  such  he  wants,  as  for  the 
nurservmeu  to  do  so,  for,  afterall,  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  trimming.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  low-headed  trees  are  desired,  they  can  only 
lie  had  by  cutting  off  the  whole  top.  Of  what 
use,  then,  is  their  having  been  branched  at  all  ? 
No.  the  real  reason  for  tall  stems  and  bushy 
tops  is  that  the  trees  are  not  given  room  en¬ 
ough  iu  the  nursery  row  to  be  headed  any 
lo  wer.  The  truth  is  that  it  would  lie  better  for 
both  uurserymen  and  their  customers  if  the 
latter  would  buy  yearling  trees  with  single 
stems.  The  heads  could  then  be  allowed  to 
form  uaturally  in  the  orchard,  thns  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  after  trimming,  since  the 
branches  would  be  thrown  out  regularly  with¬ 
out  crossing  or  interfering  with  one  another. 
The  use  of  the  knife  always  causes  a  more 
numerous  growth  of  shoots.  Rome  object  to 
formiug  the  head  with  three  or  four  branches 
starting  from  a  common  fork  on  the  ground, 
that  when  the  trees  come  into  heavy  bearing, 
they  are  often  split  down  from  the  fork. 
Heie  again  single  stems,  if  not  cut  back,  would 
be  desirable. 

The  most  important  point  of  all  is  that  trees 
should  have  plenty  of  fibrous  roots.  Without 
these,  no  tree  can  live,  for  they  are  the  feeders 
through  which  it  derives  its  nourishment  from 
the  soil.  It  is  due  more  to  the  absence  of 
these  roots  than  to  the  carelessness  with  which 
they  are  set  out,  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
trees  die  after  transplanting.  To  secure 
fibrous  roots,  the  trees  must  have  been  grown 
in  the  right,  kind  of  soil  and  must  have  been 
transplanted  at  least  twice  in  the  nursery  be¬ 
fore  being  offered  for  sale.  Iu  this  matter, 
also,  the  advantage  is  with  one-year-old  trees 
on  whole  stocks,  since  they  can  be  taken  up 
with  all  their  roots  intact.  Older  trees,  of 
course,  suffer  a  less  or  greater  loss  of  roots 
according  to  the  size  and  age.  Whoever  looks 
to  his  interests  will  not  buy  two  and  three- 
year- old  trees  when  he  considers  that  one-vear 
trees  are  much  cheaper,  that  there  is  much  lass 
danger  of  losing  them,  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  eomiug  into  bearing. 

THE  SALE  OF  TREES. 

The  products  of  thenursery  throughout  Vir¬ 
ginia  aud  the  adjoining  States  are  generally 
sold  by  means  of  ageuts.  These  ageuts  differ 
very  materially  from  those  who  are  oppro¬ 
brious!}’  termed  “  tree  peddlers”  in  the  North. 
In  many  cases  they  represent  the  largest  and 
most  responsible  firms  in  the  country.  What¬ 
ever  they  sell  is  sold  true  to  name,  and  is  of  a 
character  and  quality  equal  to  the  hest.  that 
comes  from  houses  who  employ  no  agents, 
“Tree  peddlers”  sell  old  plants  under  new 
names,  charging  therefor  exorbitant  prices, 
which  the  purchaser  is  induced  to  pay  by  the 
loud  and  taking  descriptions  given  him.  The 
ordere  taken  in  this  way  are  filled  from  the 
ordinary  stock  of  some  nursery  and  bought 
by  the  peddler  at  the  usual  wholesale  rates. 
No  words  are  too  hail  to  use  of  men  who  de¬ 
ceive  and  plunder  people  iu  this  way.  Agents, 
however,  as  we  kuow  them  here,  are  really  a 
very  honest  and  respectable  class.  It,  is  true 
tliat.  thev  are  sometimes  extremely  annoying 
and  can’t  take  “no,”  for  ausw’er.  The  only 
way  to  dismiss  them  is  either  to  give  them  an 
order  or  else  kick  them  out  of  the  house. 

Buf  then  they  have  done  a  world  of  good, 
for  thev  have  sold  thousands  of  trees  und 
plants  to  persons  who,  though  really  in  need 
of  such  things,  would,  if  left,  to  themselves, 
never  have  thought  of  buying  them.  Think, 
too,  of  those  other  men  who,  if  they  had  not 
been  “dogged”  into  it,  would  never  have 
planted  an  orchard  as  long  qs  they  could  beg 
fruit  of  their  neighbors.  It  Is  also  mainly 
due  to  the  work  of  agents  that  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  area  of  orchards  and  small  fruit 
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be  reared.  Again,  the  Summer  proved  to  be 
the  coldest,  and  wettest  of  any  ever  known  by 
the  writer,  so  that  the  bees  did  not  get  even  a 
living  from  White  Clover  which  blossomed  in 
greater  profusion  than  usual,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Basswood  our  honey  crop  for  1888 
would  have  been  a  'Complete  failure.  The 
flowers  of  the  White  Clover  and  most  other 
honey-producing  blossoms  stand  upright  so  as 
to  catch  the  rain,  which  dilutes  the  nectar  or 
washes  it  away  entirely.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
necessity  that,  weather  partially  dry  at  least 
should  exist  during  the  time  such  flowers  are 
in  blossom  if  the  bees  are  to  secure  honey  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  flowers  of  the 
Basswood  hang  down,  or  are  like  an  inverted 
cup,  so  that  a  slight,  rain  lines  not  affect  the 
honey  in  them.  Hence  bees  will  go  out  after 
honey  during  Basswood  bloom  immediately 
after  a  shower,  while  in  case  of  clover  it  will 
lie  a  half  day  or  more  before  any  honey  will 
lie  gathered  after  it  has  rained  From  the 
above  reasons  it  is  plai  ly  to  be  seen  why 
Basswood  was  the  only  flower  which  yielded 
honey  during  the  past  cold,  wet  Summer. 
One  thing  was  in  the  bees’  favor,  however, 
which  was  that  the  cool  weather  prolonged 
the  time  during  which  Basswood  was  in  blos- 
om,  so  a  larger  yield  was  obtained  from  that 
source  than  usual,  which  made  up  in  part  the 
deilciency  fro  n  White  Clover  and  other  flowers. 
One  year  ago  1  went  into  winter-quarters  with 
80  stocks  of  bees,  but  by  sales  and  loss  in  win¬ 
tering  they  were  reduced  to  55,  40  of  which 
were  fairly  good  swarm.;,  and  the  remainder 
from  weak  to  very  weak.  The  40  good 
swarms  were  worked  for  honey,  \ud  the  15 
weak  ones  devoted  to  queen  rearing.  At 
writing  I  have  80  swarms  for  Winter  in  .is 
good  condition  as  were  the  80  a  year  ago. 
The  result  of  the  season’s  work  is  as  follows: 
From  the  40  worked  for  honey  I  obtained 
4,810  pounds,  the  larger  part  of  which  was 
comb  homy,  which  sold  at  our  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station  at  16  cents  a  pound  This  gives 
an  average  yield  of  \[Yt%  pounds  of  honey 
from  each  colony,  which,  at  1(>  cents  per  pound, 
would  give  the  product  of  each  colony,  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  at  $17.24  After  adding  the 
sale  of  bees  and  queens  to  the  amount  obtained 
for  honey,  and  then  deducting  all  expenses 
except  my  own  time.  I  find  1  have  411,021.30 
as  a  salary  for  taking  care  of  80  swarms  of 
bees  for  a  year,  during  which  Basswood  was 
the  only'  tree  or  plant  which  yielded  honey'. 
Sorely  bee-keeping  will  compare  favorably' 
with  almost  any  other  pursuit  in  life. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 
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L.  J.  TEMPLIN. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Next  to  mining,  the  raising  of  live  stock  is 
the  most  important  industry'  in  this  young 
State.  The  surface  of  the  State,  both  plains 
and  mountains,  is  covered  with  short  but  very 
nutritious  grasses  that  make  excellent  pas¬ 
turage  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  as 
green  grazing,  and  then  dry  up  into  natural 
hay  that,  is  as  nutritious  as  the  best  Timothy 
or  clover  hay  in  the  Eastern  farmer’s  barn. 
Stock  fanning  is  carried  on  here  inau  entirely 
different  way  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  Here,  as  a  rule,  the  stock-raiser 
does  not  furnish  either  foot!  or  shelter  for  his 
herd  or  flock.  His  stock  is  expected  to  forage 
on  the  plains  or  ruountaius  for  a  living,  and, 
as  for  shelter,  they  must  seek  the  lee  side  of  a 
bluff  or  a  grove  if  any  is  within  reach;  if  not, 
they  must  turn  their  backs  to  the  wind  aud 
take  it.  In  the  mountains  where  stock  has 
free  range  there  is  no  trouble  about  shelter, 
but  on  the  pi. tins  long  and  severe  storms, 
especially  if  attended  with  heavy  suowfalls, 
are  frequently  attended  by  severe  losses. 

During  the  vV inter  of  1880-81  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  loss  of  stock  was  experienced  in  this 
State.  The  previous  year  had  been  an  unusu¬ 
ally' dry' one,  only  seven  inches  of  rain — half 
the  usual  quantity — having  fallen.  The  grass 
was  unusually  short  and  scarce.  The  Winter 
set  in  very  early  aud  with  extreme  rigor. 
Snow  fell  quite  early  and  lay  with  hard  incrus¬ 
tation  all  over  the  range.  The  result  was  that 
thousands  of  cuttle,  being  short,  both  of  grass 
and  water,  succumbed  to  these  unfavorable 
conditions.  Ill  many  places  along  the  rail¬ 
roads  the  half-starved  animals  crowded  into 
the  cuts  till  they  were  tilled  with  a  mass  of 
struggling,  dying  beasts.  A  literal  meat 
blockade  ensued,  as  the  trains  were  compelled 
to  suspend  till  teams  could  lie  procured  anil 
the  thousands  of  dead  ca  trasses  of  cattle  were 
dragged  from  the  track.  During  t  he  w  hole  of 
the  next  seusou  the  traveler  could  see  the  de¬ 
caying  carcasses  or  the  blouehing  skeletons  of 
the  victims  of  that  disastrous  Winter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  asso-ws’  returns  the  decrease 


of  cattle  in  the  State,  as  a  result  of  that  severe 
Winter,  amounted  to  over  22  per  cent,  of  all 
the  herds  in  Colorado. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  State  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  as  shown  by  oflicia)  returns,  is  as 
follows  for  the  years  given: 

1871  . .....mam 

1870 . 299,515 

1S7S  . 198  279 

1879 .  ...323.585 

18S0 . 541,583 

l  SSI . 411,9711 

19H2  . 423.918 

Such  are  the  numbers  reported,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  all  this  Western  coun¬ 
try  there  are  thousands  of  cattle  that,  when 
branded  and  turned  out  as  calves,  are  not 
seen  again  by  their  owners  till  they  are  three 


about  20,000  head  of  Colorado  cattle;  the 
Union  Pacific  about  27,000,  and  the 
Burlington  arid  Chicago  Railway  about 
50,000  head.  Besides  these,  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  head  of  Colorado  cattle  shipped 
from  points  outside  of  the  State,  making  the 
aggregate  uumber  of  beef  cattle  sold  out  of 
the  State  during  that  year,  probably  not  less 
than  110,000  head.  When  we  take  into  the 
account  the  number  kept  for  milk,  breeding 
and  work,  and  the  number  slaughtered  in  the 
State,  we  are  probably  sate  in  assuming  that 
not  more  than  ten  j»er  cent,  of  the  cattle  are 
shipped  out  of  tiie  State  in  any  oue  year.  If 
this  is  an  approximation  of  the  truth,  then  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  cattle  now  in  this 


is  for  each  man  or  firm  to  keep  their  cattle  to¬ 
gether,  aud  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
“Cowboys,’’  known  here  as  “punchers,”  to 
keep  them  from  straying  or  mingling  with 
other  herds.  These  “  boys,”  from  their  free 
and  roving  life  sometimes  become  quite  reck¬ 
less,  and  when  they  visit  some  Western  town 
where  liquor  saloons  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  business  buildings,  under  the  influence  of 
the  stock  in  trade  they  sometimes  engage  in 
deeds  of  deviltry  that  bring  the  whole  frater¬ 
nity  into  disrepute.  The  stockmen  of  this 
region  are  generally  organized  into  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  mutual  furtherance  of  business. 

Fremont  Co.,  Col. 

WESTERN  LIVE-STOCK  AF¬ 


FAIRS 


F.  D.  COBURN 


Wonderful  strides  forward  have 
been  made  in  the  live-stock  inter¬ 
ests  of  Kansas  during  the  five  years 
just  passed,  as  is  shown  by  the  as- 
sessors’  returns.  Within  that  period 
the  increase  in  horses  has  been  148,- 
|§|§!p  ,  796,  and  in  the  last  year  there  was 

an  increase  of  24,748,  or  over  six 
P®r cent*  mules  aud  asses  the 
increase  was  18,690,  and  in  the  last 
•  year  2,608,  or  about  five  per  cent. 

P  Milch  cows  have  gained  185,307 
in  numbers,  and  in  the  year  38,185, 
or  about  nine  per  cent.,  and  in 
other  cattle  the  gain  has  been  547,- 
150,  and  in  the  year  162,036,  or  over 
16  per  cent.  In  1878  there  were 
243,760  sheep,  and  now  there  are 
1,154,196,  an  increase  of  910,4736,  and 
during  the  past  year  the  increase 
was  176,119,  or  more  than  18  per 
cent.  Five  years’  increase  in  swine  numbers 
198,124  head,  and  in  the  past  year  the  gain 
was  over  IS  per  cent.  In  numbers  the  State's 
live-stock  at  the  last  assessment  stood  as  fol¬ 
lows:  horses,  423,426;  mules  and  asses,  59,262: 
milch  cows,  471,548;  other  cattle,  1,133.152: 
sheep,  1,154,196,  and  swine,  1,393,968. 


Y0XK£/{ 


RURAL 


home,  averaged  uot  less  than 
•900  pounds  apiece,  making  a 
telK  toal  of  157,500,000  pounds  of 

beef.  This,  at  the  average  price 
ll  Jay  of  $4,20  per  100  pounds  which 

prevailed,  gave  the  people  of 
the  State  $6,615,000.  The  mau- 
ner  in  which  the  business  is 
carried  on  in  the  West  make's 
nn  this  nearly  all  clear  profit.  As 
stated  above,  out  few  go  to  the 
'■ «P\  trouble  or  expense  of  either 
lP.:5  feed  05  shelter  for  their  stock. 

The  usual  method  is  to  brand 
the  calves  before  weaning  time, 
while  they  still  run  wita  their 
dams,  as  this  is  the  only  way 
.  :  their  ownership  can  be  known, 

aud  turn  them  out  to  run  with 
the  herd  till  the  females  lie' 
E  R1GINATOKcome  mothers  and  the  males  be' 
come  fit  for  the  market.  Ottce 
a  year,  generally  in  June  or  July,  there  is 
general  “round-up.”  lhe  cattle-men  of  a 
large  tract  of  country  unite,  aud,  sending  out 
riders,  they  surround  as  large  a  space  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  theu  all  march  towards  a  common 
center,  driving  all  the  cattle  before  them. 
When  arrived  at  the  place  agreed  upou,  the 
brauding  is  done,  each  calf  receiving  the 
brand  of  the  cow  that  it  follows.  Breeders 
from  long  distances  attend  thi  s*'  “  round-ups” 
to  reclaim  any  cattle  that  may  have  strayed 
from  them  und  been  gathered  in  the  ”  round¬ 
up.”  When  the  branding  is  completed,  if 
the  cattle  are  in  the  range  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  they  shall  remain,  they  are  simply 
turned  out  to  bike  care  of  themselves:  but 
if  not,  they  are  driven  to  the  region  where  it 
is  desired  they  shall  range,  li  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  calves  fail  to  be  brauded  liefoie 
leaviug  their  dams,  when  it  is  uupcNadble 
to  determine  their  ownership.  In  such  cases 
the  rule  is  for  the  first  man  who  gets  them 
in  his  power  to  put  his  brand  ou  them,  and 
theybecome  his.  Those  ownerless  cattle  are 
known  as  “mavericks,”  ami  when  looked 
up  with  some  diligence  they  sometimes  add 
materially  to  a  stockman's  possession. 

Another  method  of  running  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  and  one  that  is  coming  more  into  vogue. 


A  pretty  stroke  of  advertising  for  the 
Herefords  as  a  desirable  breed  to  use  on  the 
half-wild  cattle  of  the  Southwest  was  done  by 
a  ranchman  of  Sumner  County,  Kansas,  when 
he  took  to  his  State  Fair  a  yearling  heifer 
from  a  Texas  cow  and  a  thoroughbred  Here¬ 
ford  bull.  She  was  properly  placarded  \as  all 
stock  on  exhibition  should  be),  and  being  in 
appearance  virtually  a  Hereford  of  good 
quality  aud  large  size,  wa.->  viewed  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  stockmen  wita  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion.  A  common  mistake  made  by  ranchmen 
on  the  Western  ranges,  and  oue  which  they 
are  now  beginning  to  comprehend,  is  in  not 
having  bulls  enough,  a  consequence  of  wnich 
is  a  much  smaller  number  of  calves  than  had 
been  counted  ou  at  the  time  big  profits  were 
tig ured  out  and  the  money  invested  in  the 
business.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
bull  runniug  at  large  and  serving  one  cow  20 
times,  and  getting  but  one  calf,  is  used  up 
much  faster  than  one  that  serves  20  cows  but 
one  time  aud  at  proper  intervals,  and  begets 
20  calves.  It  is  conceded,  other  thiugs  being 
equal,  that  the  more  bulls  there  are  in  the  herd 
the  larger  the  calf  crop,  and  the  attempts  at 
economizing  in  the  matter  of  a  few  vigorous 
bulls  are  nearly  always  found  very  unsatis¬ 
factory. 


Here  and  there  in  the  VV  esteru  States  are 
indications  that  the  almost  total  ignoring  of 
the  white  breeds  of  swine,  which  for  some 
years  past  has  been  apparent,  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  reaction,  lhe  scarcity  ot  white 
hogs  has  been  so  great  that  for  yearsj  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  auimals  annually  shown  at 
the  Kansus  State  Fair  prior  to  1883,  but  one 
or  two  were  to  be  seeu  not  almost  wholly 
black,  and  that,  too,  when  classes  aud  pre¬ 
miums  were  piovided  for  the  whites.  1  his 
year  the  association  provided  uo  class  for 
white  hogs,  aud  offered  no  prizes  for  them 
separately;  but,  in  spite  of  these  adverse 
conditions,  there  were  40  head  of  Chesters 
shown,  owned  by  five  or  six  different  breed- 
era.  There  were  also  several  head  of  Small 
Yorkshires  (these  being  provided  tor  in  a  class 
of  small  breeds,  including  Essex,  Suffolks, 
etc.  ,  and  they  attracted  much  favorable 
attention. 


or  four  years  old,  and  some  of  them,  never. 
When  the  cattle  man  makes  his  return  to  the 
assessor  of  the  number  of  cattle  he  owns,  he 
very  considerately  aud  very  honestly,  too, 
takes  these  facts  into  account  and  makes 
proper  deductions  for  the  uumber  be  may 
never  see  agaiu.  It  is  believed  by  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  stock  business 
that  oflidul  returns  do  uot  represent  more 
than  one-half  of  the  actual  uumber  of  cattle 
iu  the  State. 

The  number  of  cattle  exported  and  imported 
varies  constantly,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  get  any  reliable  figures  on  this  subject. 
For  some  reason  that  I  am  unable  to  account 
for,  the  cattle  men  manifest  a  great  reluc¬ 
tance  to  giving  any  information  ou  these  sub¬ 
jects.  As  to  the  number  of  cattle  brought 
into  the  State*  uo  reliable  data  can  be  obtained. 
That  it  is  considerable  is  rendered  quite 
probable  h\  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  stock 
cattle  rouge  considerably  higher  here  than  in 
either  Kansas  or  Missouri,  and  importations 
from  those  Mates  are  quite  frequent. 

As  to  the  number  of  animals  shipped  from 
the  State  we  may  glean  some  information 
from  the  shippiug  books  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies.  During  the  year  1882  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  shipped 


W estekn  men  wrho  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  used  polled  bulls  in  their  herds,  are  now' 
coming  forward  with  statements  ol  the  rapid 
grow  th  made  by  their  hornless  grade  calves. 
J.  F.  True,  of  Jcffersou  County,  Kansas,  tells 
of  four  grade  Short-horn  calves  that  aver¬ 
aged  five  months  aud  19  days  in  age,  and 
510  pounds  in  weight.  One  of  them,  five 
months  and  23  days  old,  weighed  525  pounds, 
and  another,  a  day  older,  535  pounds.  When 
t  wo  days  under  seveu  mouths,  each  weighed 
e.actly  000  pounds  A  Nebraska  man  re- 
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ports  a  heifer  exactly  six  months  old  that 
weighed  517  pounds.  No  reports  have  yet 
been  made  public  of  men  who  so  far  have 
tried  the  blacks,  either  Galloways  or  Angus, 
and  were  not  pleased  with  the  present  results 
or  future  prospects. 


Associations  of  breeders  of  the  different 
breeds  of  beef-cattle  are  actively  interested 
in  the  success  of  their  fa  vorites  at  the  Chicago 
Fat  Stock  Show,  as  is  shown  by  their  offers  of 
special  prizes  on  them  in  some  cases  equal  to 
the  amounts  uamod  in  the  regular  premium 
lists.  The  Iowa  Short-horn  Breeders’  Associ¬ 
ation  offers  to  pay  exhibitors  from  that  State 
one  hundred  per  cent,,  on  all  premiums 
awarded  to  thoroughbreds  and  grades,  in 
fourteen  different  lots,  aud  aggregating 
$2,755.  The  Illinois  association  offers  to  do 
the  same  as  regards  premiums  on  thorough¬ 
breds  to  the  amount  of  $2,465.  The  American 
Hereford  breeders  offer  special  prizes  on  grade 
and  thoroughbred  Herefords  to  tbe  extent  of 
$2,000.  Holstein  breeders  offer  on  pure-bred 
llolsteins  $200.  The  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  offers  to  breeders  from  that  State, 
regardless  of  breed,  $50  on  best  steer  or 
spayed  heifer,  three  and  under  four  years 
old,  and  the  same  amount  on  steer  or  heifer 
two  years  and  under  three. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


In  time  the  fashion  of  wearing  horns  by 
cattle  will  go  out  just  as  the  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  nose-rings  has  disappeared  among  human 
beings.  Horns  are  the  natural  w  eapons  of  de¬ 
fense  and  offense  given  to  wild  cattle  for 
their  protection  as  well  as  a  meaus  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  races  by  getting  rid  of  the  weaker 
and  useless  males.  Domesticated  cattle  have 
no  use  for  them  except  to  exercise  the  occa¬ 
sional  viciousness  of  spoiled  animals  upon 
each  other  or  their  owners  or  strange  persons. 
They  are  a  constant  menace,  and  make  severe 
and  even  cniel  discipline  necessary  to  subject 
the  animals  to  their  owner’s  safety  and  con¬ 
venience.  By  and  by,  when  the  fashion 
changes  and  stockmen  and  farmers  see  their 
interest  rightly,  the  horns  will  be  got  rid  of. 
Then  such  a  ease  as  this  will  never  more  be 
known: — It  was  a  bull  aud  cow  on  a  farm  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  which  in  a  fight  locked  their 
horns  and  were  eu  tangled  for  live  days  before 
they  were  found,  nearly  starved  to  death.  One 
of  the  horns  had  to  be  sawed  off  before  the 
animals  could  be  separated. 


As  a  means  to  this  desirable  end  a  Missouri 
breeder,  or  speculator,— it  matters  uot  which, 
either  is  equally  useful  in  this  respect — has  re¬ 
cently  imported  about  000  head  of  polled 
Scotch  bulls  and  heifers  for  distribution 
among  the  cattle  breeders  ou  the  Plains.  One 
fact  in  this  case  is  remarkable — 168  head  of 
these  cattle  were  brought  over  at  oue  ship¬ 
ment.,  and  but  one  bull  calf  was  lost.  It  shows 
with  what  little  loss  cattle  may  be  brought 
across  the  ocean,  in  comparison  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  losses  which  are  made  in  other  ship¬ 
ments. 


A  lot  of  beef  cattle  recently  sent  from 
Canada  to  Liverpool  were  so  badly  housed 
and  accommodated  that  many  of  them  were 
literally  torn  to  shreds  by  the  horns  of  the 
others,  and  the  dead  and  dying  and  injured 
were  so  numerous  that  the  shipment  was  al¬ 
most  a  total  loss.  This  loss  is  not  nearly  suffi¬ 
cient  punishment  for  the  brutal  shippers.  The 
horrors  of  transportation  in  the  cattle  trade 
are  a  standing  rebuke  to  tbe  so-called  and 
professed  humanity  of  mankind.  But  w'heu 
men  treat  each  other  no  better— at  times, — 
than  these  frenzied  and  terrified  cattle  treated 
their  companions,  one  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  brutes,  four-legged  ones,  should  be  so 
savage. 


Now  and  then  the  Devons  have  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do,  and  they  do  it  re¬ 
markably  well.  For  instance,  at  a  Vermont 
county  fair  a  few  weeks  ago  there  were  53 
yokes  of  cattle  and  steers  of  this  breed  shown. 
Of  these  one  pair  weighed  3,780  pounds  in  or¬ 
dinary  working  order;  others  from  3,730  down 
to  3,050  pounds,  and  75  out  of  the  106  head 
went  over  3,000  pounds  to  the  pair.  This  is  a 
remarkable  record  for  a  remarkably  fine 
breed,  which  is  seen  nowhere  else  in  such  ex¬ 
cellence  as  in  New  England.  No  doubt  there 
are  times  and  places  and  occasions  when  and 
where  work-oxen  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
as  va  luable  as  horses,  or  more  so.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  note  here  and  call  especial  atten¬ 
tion. 


This  is,  that  cattle  rearing  and  feeding 
upon  farms  will  very  soon— nay,  it  must— be¬ 
come  largely  extended.  Grain-growing  and 
dairying  east  of  the  Missouri  are  becoming 
top-heavy  and  cannot  be  built  up  much  high¬ 
er.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  farmers  but 
to  produce  beef  aud  mutton.  Beef-making 
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and  butter-making  can  go  together  with  the 
greatest  ease.  It  was  so  a  hundred  years  ago, 
aud  the  Codings  and  Bates,  and  other  early 
Short-horn  breeders,  sent  large  quantities  of 
butter  to  market.  Now  the  Short- horns  have 
been  so  badly  (or  so  well j)  bred  as  to  be  out 
of  the  list  of  dairy  cattle.  The  Devons  now 
stand  first  iu  this  double  character,  and  they 
are  therefore  the  best  stock  that  Eastern 
farmers  can  take  hold  of  to  rear  for  beef  upon 
this  account.  Devon  beef  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  No  other  beef  has  its  fine  quality,  its 
tenderness,  its  Sweetness,  its  juiciness,  for  the 
reason  that  Devon  beef  has  its  fat  inter¬ 
mixed  among  the  muscular  tissue  just  like 
veins  in  tine  marble,  while  the  others  (the 
Hereford  least  of  them,  however),  have  their 
fat  laid  ou  in  layers  or  chunks  as  if  it  were 
thrown  on  or  plastered  over  the  carcass,  like 
icing  on  the  cook’s  cake.  Therefore,  some 
day,  aud  not  so  far  off,  these  fine  Devons  will 
have  an  honest  and  successful  boom  of  their 
own  among  the  beef-feeding  farmers;  and, 
farmers,  ‘“don’t  you  forget  it.” 

What  is  the  actual  value  of  a  fast  horse  ? 
A  pacer,  a  gelding  named  “  Johnson,”  with  a 
record  of  2:10,  was  recently  bought — it  was 
not  sold:  there  is  a  distinction  which  I  wish  to 
be  noted — for  $20,000.  It  is  clear  this  large 
price  was  paid  for  the  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  racing  and  betting,  or  per¬ 
haps  swindling — “plunging,”  as  it  is  called; 
that  is,  betting  on  what  is  known  as  a  sure 
thing.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
noble  horse  should  be  put  to  such  base  aud  ig¬ 
noble  uses. 


But  the  Jersey  cow  is  almost  as  badly  used. 
She  is  made  the  means  for  getting  money  by 
almost  as  questionable  methods.  For  cows 
and  bulls  are  sold  by  scores  on  the  doubtful 
reputation  of  one  animal,  and  to  sustaiu  the 
farce  the  actual  known  laws  of  breeding  are 
made  to  sustain  a  lottery  as  demoralizing  as 
that  of  any  other  gambling  of  the  kind  that 
ever  existed.  A  cow  of  a  certain  family  gets  a 
record.  Never  mind  how.  Suddenly  every  re¬ 
lated  animal  is  valued  at  thousands  of  dollars, 
just  for  the  chance  that  she  may  have  a  calf 
that  will  do  as  well  as  this  relative.  But  it  is 
always  some  stranger  that  makes  the  next 
record ;  and  so  a  new  element  of  speculation 
is  brought  in.  Here  is  a  case:  A  rather  ordi¬ 
nary  Jersey  cow  was  owned  by  an  individual 
who  bought  her  for  a  family  cow  three  or 
four  years  ago  for  $60.  Her  breeder  had  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  same  family  which,  because  of  the 
performance  of  a  cow  sired  by  the  same  bull 
as  these,  suddenly  became  worth  $2,500  each. 
Every  calf  and  cow  previously  sold  by  this 
breeder  was  bunted  up  and  bought  back. 
The  individual  above  referred  to,  read  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  (lie  will  read  this  note),  and 
when  tbe  breeder  came  round  the  owner  of 
the  cow  smiled  at  his  offers  until  $1,500  were 
bid,  when  the  cow  was  bought— not  sold.  Is 
there  anything  reasonable  or  substantial  or 
staple,  in  this  kind  of  speculation  ?  I  say 
there  is  not,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  this 
speculation  will  have  its  disastrous  end,  just 
as  the  Short-horn  boom  had,  when  many  per¬ 
sons  were  ruined  by  its  collapse. 


But  lest  any  person— my  friend,  Col.  Curtis, 
in  particular — should  say  that  I  have  a  spite 
against  the  Jerseys,  let  me  add  that  when  this 
speculation  is  over  aud  J erseys  get  down  to 
their  real  value  for  butter-makers,  I  shall 
then  stock  up  with  them  in  preference  to  any 
other  breed.  For  there  is  no  stock  I  have  a 
greater  affection  for  than  the  gentle  gazelle- 
eyed  Jerseys. 


In  the  “  Querist”  columns  of  the  Rural  for 
October  13,  “  P,”  of  Queens,  L.  I.,  asks:  ‘‘Is 
Johu  B.  Alden,  18  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y.,  a 
trustworthy  man  ?”  The  strictures  you  place 
on  him  are  very  severe.  I  would  like  to  suy 
to  “  P.”  that  I  have  dealt  with  John  B.  Alden 
in  the  American  Book  Exchange,  also  iu 
Useful  Knowledge  Co  ,  and  everything  has 
been  satisfactory.  1  have  some  valuable 
books  from  his  shelves.  At  the  time  of  the 
bankruptcy  spoken  of,  I  was  a  creditor.  After 
the  new  start  Mr.  Alden  sent  me  u  certificate 
of  credit  for  the  full  amount,  to  draw-  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  from  December, 
1881,  it.  being  ante-dated  four  mouths  from 
issue.  I  received  several  ovoiturea  to  liqui¬ 
date  certain  percentages  In  books.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  offer  was  made  to  charge  orders 
against  certificates  till  liquidated,  which  I 
accepted.  Consequently  Alden  and  1  are 
“quits.”  I  have  the  books  I  needed  and  he 
has  the  certificate.  I  expect  to  deal  with 
Alden  for  years  to  come.  I  consider  him  the 
poor  student’s  friend.  j.  c.  young. 

Custer  City,  Pa. 


Prokits  ok  Sorghum.— Prof.  Weber,  who 
is  this  year  in  charge  as  Superintendent  of 
the  sorghum  works  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  aud 
occupied  the  same  position  last  year  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Prof.  Scoville,  informed  Mr.  O.  C. 
Gibbs  regarding  the  profits  to  be  made  from 
sorghum,  that  the  product  per  ton  was  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows  when  the  work  w'as  fully 
completed : 


Sugar, ‘firsts.  Urn . so 

Sugar,  seconds,  lbs . 12  1-2 

Total  sugar  per  ton . fi2  1-3 


Refined  sirup  from  molasses  61-2  gallons. 
The  value  of  products  per  ton  at  wholesale 
prices  was  at  follows: 

Sixty-two  and-nne-bair  pounds  sugar  at 

seven  ccnls..., . #4.37  1-2 

Slx  and-onc-balf  gallons  sirup  at  40  cents  2.P0 

Total  per  ton . . #6.37  1-3 

The  crop  averaged  about  nine  tons  per  acre, 
which  would  give  as  the  value  of  the  product 
per  acre  $62  77  1-2.  Deducting  from  this  the 
cost  of  nine  tons  of  cane  at  $2.50  per  tou, 
$22.50,  there  remain  $40.27  1-2  for  costand 
profit  of  manufacturing  uine  tons  of  cane 
delivered  at  the  mill. 

This  year,  instead  of  a  crop  of  250  acres,  the 
company  has  615  acres  of  a  better  quality 
than  that  of  last  year.  Its  yield  per  ton  will 
be  about  as  follows: 


Sugar,  firsts,  lbs..., . tiO 

Sugar,  seconds,  lbs . 15 

Total  sugar  pounds ...  .  75 

Value  nt  7c.  per  lb . . . $  5.35 

Sirup,  7t$  gallons  at  too .  3.00 

Value  of  product  per  ton . .  8.25 

Value  of  product  per  acre  with  a  yield  of  nine 

tons .  $74.25 

Cost  of  nine  tons  of  curie  at  $3,50 .  22.50 

Profit . #51.75 


One  great  improvement  and  economy  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Champaign  sorghum  works, 
writes  Mr.  O.  C.  Gibbs  to  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  the  burning  of  the  entire  bogasse  as 
fuel  iu  the  furnaces  under  the  boilers.  By  au 
ingenious  arrangement  it  is  fed  directly  from 
the  begasse-carrier  to  the  furnaces  without 
being  bandied.  It  takes  the  place  of  fifteen 
tons  of  coal,  worth  $3  per  tou,  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  the  saving  in  labor  over  the 
method  pursued  last  year  of  carting  it  away 
to  get  rid  of  it,  will  bring  the  saving  per  day 
well  up  to  $60. 

The  culture  of  German  carp,  Mr.  0.  W. 
Smiley  said  in  au  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Association,  is  more  and  more 
becoming  part  of  the  farmer’s  occupation, 
and  he  thought  that  most  of  the  fanners  of 
the  country  would  have  little  fish  ponds  in 
their  door  yards,  both  as  a  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  food  and  as  au  ornament  to  the  home¬ 
stead. 

Feed  for  Sheep.— Sheep  are  so  fond  of 
succulent  food,  says  Prof.  Sanborn  iu  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  that  they  will  pick  over 
large  fields,  in  open  Winter,  trying  to  find 
it.  They  suffer  when  kept  wholly  on  dry 
food  for  several  months,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  oil  meal  should  be  provided  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  for  them.  The  feeder  cannot  err  j  u  giving 
too  great  a  variety  in  the  food  of  sheep. 
The  best  ration  he  has  ever  known  fed  to 
fattening  sheep  was  composed  of  equal  parts 
by  weight,  of  oats,  peas  and  millet,  and  to 
fifteen  bushels  of  the  mixture  was  added  one 
bushel  of  flaxseed,  aud  all  were  ground  fine 
together.  Each  sheep  was  fed  two  pounds  of 
this  ground  mixture  with  hay.  and  made  a 
regular  gain  of  three  pounds  each  week, 
besides  growing  au  unusually  flue  staple  of 
wool.  This  small  amount  of  flaxseed  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  soothing  to  the  digestive  organs.  It 
is  a  perfect  preventive  of  all  diseases  caused 
by  dry  fodder. 

- - 

Some  Drawbacks  ok  Sheep  and  Cattle 
Herding, — Sheep  herding  in  the  Far  West 
may  be  romantic  and  it  may  be  profitable 
but  a  Tuan  may  even  pay  too  much  for  money’ 
In  Sau  Luis,  Obispo  County,  California,  there 
is  a  ranch  of  more  than  50,000  acres;  four  of 
more  thuu  40,000;  two  containing  over  80,000 
and  less  than  40,000  acres;  four  between  20,- 
000  nud  30,000;  and  uine  between  10,000  and 
20,000.  The  Tribune  of  that  county  says,  by 
way  of  comment:  “  In  some  of  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  counties  there  are  tracts  of  100,000  acres 
in  the  possession  of  sheep  borders  who  live  in 
u  six-by-ten  shanty,  without  book  or  news¬ 
paper,  little  ubove  the  sheep  in  intellect. 
There  may  be  one  nest  of  children,  no  more, 
who  are  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  seclusion 
and  ignorance  away  from  society  and  all  that 
is  elevating.  Not  a  school-house,  not  a  church, 
not  a  fruit  tree,  or  eveti  a  flower  to  mark  the 
wide  desolation.”  Cattle  herding  has  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  objectionable,  if  not  revolting 
features.  It  is  the  farm  or  dairy,  with  the 
pleasant,  cultured  home  and  the  social  enjoy 


ments  attached  to  it,  that  is  worth  more 
than  the  herds  upon  the  savage  plains  with 

all  the  dearly-bought  wealth. 

- 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  well  known  to  all 
honest  men  and  women,  that  drunkenness, 
gambling,  theft,  cussed m  ss,  and  all  the  evils 
that  tend  to  demoralize  and  corrupt,  are  easily 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  fair  grounds, 
says  a  writer  to  the  Indiana  Farmer;  and  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  fact  that  this  il  element  is 
drawn  to  the  fairs  largely  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  aud  love  of  gambling  and  horse-racing. 
These  evils  walk  hand-in-hand,  and  are  in 
their  nature  inseparably  connected,  and  are 
regarded  by  all  right-thinking  persons  as  the 
open  enemies  of  good  order  and  good  society. 
But  the  friend  to  racing  says  there  is  money 
it.  Money  to  whom  ?  we  would  ask.  Money 
to  the  fanner  i  No.  Money  to  the  mechnuic  i 
Certainly  not.  Money  to  the  country  atlaige? 
Again  we  say  no.  Where  is  the  man  whose 
purse  has  been  permanently  and  substantially 
filled  by  home-racing  and  gumbling  i  Echo  an¬ 
swers  “  Where.” 


William  Gamm,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Northwestern  Bee-keepers'  Society,  said  that 
be  preferred  pure  Italians.  The  Syrians  do 
not  properly  ripen  and  seal  the  honey,  aud  in 
no  manner  do  t  hey  show  a  superiority  over  the 
Italians.  He  ha?  tried  crossing  them  with  the 
Italians.  A  Syrian  queen  mated  with  a  black 
drone  produces  a  more  amiable  bee  than  au 
Italian  queen  mated  with  a  Syrian  drone;  but 
he  never  saw  a  gentle  Syrian  with  any  system 
of  management. 

- *♦« - 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Laug- 
stroth,  the  veteran  bee-keeper,  said  that  the 
age  of  queens  can  be  told  by  their  color.  A 
young  queen  is  bright-colored  and  fresh-look¬ 
ing.  more  so  the  first  year  than  ever  after¬ 
wards.  We  cannot  look  at  a  queeu  and  say,  to 
a  certainty,  that  she  is  a  certain  age,  but  we 
can  make  a  pretty  close  guess. 

Grease  for  IV  auons. — Lard  should  never 
be  used  on  a  wagon,  says  the  Coach  Makers 
Magazine,  for  it  will  penetrate  the  hub,  and 
work  its  Way  out  around  the  tenons  of  the 
spokes,  and  spoil  the  wheel.  Tallow  is  the 
best  lubricator  for  wooden  axle-trees,  and 
castor  oil  for  iron  hubs.  Just  grease  euough 
should  be  applied  io  the  spiudle  of  a  wagon  to 
give  it  a  slight  coating.  This  is  better  than 
more,  for  the  surplus  put  ou  will  work  out  at 
the  ends,  aud  be  forced  by  the  shoulder  bands 
aud  nut  washer  into  the  lmb  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  boxes.  To  oil  an  iron  axlt -tree 
first  wipe  the  spindle  clean ,  wet  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  then  apply  a  few  drops  of 
castor  oil  near  the  shoulder  and  end.  Oue  tea¬ 
spoonful  is  sufficient  for  the  whole. 

- ♦♦# - - 

Fall  Feed  for  Milch  Cows.— Mr.  Stew¬ 
art's  cows  are  now  getting  a  feed  night  aud 
morning  of  a  bushel  Lasketful,  or  five  pounds, 
of  cut  Orchard  Grass  hay.  cut  early  in  June, 
when  iu  its  first  blossom,  with  their  regular 
ration  of  meal  aud  middlings.  This  buy  in¬ 
creases  the  milk  about  one-eighth— that  is, 
from  IU  quarts  to  over  11,  and  adds  also  to  the 
cream.  It  was  the  same  iu  the  Summer  when 
the  cows  were  changed  from  Red  Top  and 
Blue  Grass  to  Orchard  Grass,  One  hundred 
jKumds  of  Orchard  Grass  hay  contain  8}i 
pounds  of  fat  and  fatty  matters  aud  13}$ 
pounds  of  albuminoids.  This  affords  a  large 
quantity  of  the  most  useful  nutriment  for  a 
cow,  and,  moreover,  this  grass  Is  more  diges¬ 
tible  than  some  others,  aud  hence  its  conspicu¬ 
ous  feeding  value. 

Monotonous  Work.— We  often  hear  miller’s 
aud  those  employed  iu  mills  speak  of  the 
monotony  of  their  work,  observes  the  North¬ 
western  Miller.  'Whether  he  be  a  miller  or 
not,  when  a  man  begins  to  think  his  work  is 
tedious  or  monotonous,  it  is  time  for  him  to 
make  a  change.  Preferably  a  change  of  mind ; 
but  if  not  that,  a  change  of  work.  W’heu  a 
workman  goes  on  with  the  idea  that  his  is  a 
tiresome,  dull  culling,  it  is  very  sure  to  be  so 
to  him,  as  the  work  is  whatever  he  makes  it. 
There  is  no  work  iu  which  a  man.  who  has  a 
good  niiml  cannot  use  it,  und  to  a  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Where  there  is  active  use  of  the 
mind  there  can  not  be  monotony.  The  two 
ideas  are  opposed  to  each  other;  stupidity  aud 
monotony  go  bund  in  hand.  A  stupid  work¬ 
man  and  monotonous  work  are  inseparable. 

- - *♦« - 

The  Nutritive  Value  of  Butter.— The 
fact  is,  according  to  a  writer  In  the  Times, 
that  butter  is  the  most  nutritious  article  of 
food.  The  nutritive  value  of  a  pound  of  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  one-aml-a-half  pound  of  Hour 
and  thretvaud  a-half  pound#  of  beef.  And  it 
is  wholly  digestible.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  from  “time  imme¬ 
morial  ”  u  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  it,  aud 
why  the  combination  “  bread  aud  butter”  has 
beeu  used  to  signify  the  chief  end  of  our  labo¬ 
rious  struggles  to  exist.  The  consumption  of 
butter  is  enormous,  and  equals  1,500, 000, 000 
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pounds  annually.  No  other  people  use  as 
much  as  we  do,  which  is  an  average  of  more 
than  half  n  pound  weekly  for  each  individual, 
including  infants,  and  much  more  would  be 
used  if  it  could  be  produced  more  cheaply 
The  average  yield  of  butter  is  100  poimds  per 
cow  annually.  If  owners  of  cows  would  set 
to  work  to  improve  their  stock  it  would  not 
bo  long  until  the  average  product  could  be 
doubled.  The  cost  would  remain  the  same, 
very  nearly,  for  2(H)  pounds  as  for  lun,  ao  that 
it.  could  be  sold  for  15  cents  a  pound  and'  the 
dairymen  do  as  wel/as  now.  This  would 
enable  every  poor  person  to  have  his  just 
share,  and  drive  the  bogus  substitutes  out  of 
the  market. 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


American  Land-owners.— Jones  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  in  the  Husbandman,  quotes  Lord 
Coleridge  as  saying:  “But  it  seems  to  mo  that 
America’s  crowning  glory  is,  that  it  is  a 
country  of  homes.  Thesolid  content  aud  satis¬ 
faction  bred  by  the  fact  that  the  farmer’s 
lands  are  his  own,  the  merchant  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ruau  generally  own  their  own  houses, 
and  the  cottage  of  the  artisan  belongs  to 
him.”  Nothing  truer  could  lie  said:  “A 
country  of  homes.”  In  this  lies  the  secret  of 
our  prosperity  as  a  nation.  We  are  all  mem 
here  of  the  firm,  and  have  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country  that  no  tenant 
can  ever  feel.  IIow  long  this  condition  will 
remain,  and  we  shall  be  secure  against  the 
encroachments  of  monopoly  and  rapacity  of 
corporate  greed,  will  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  action  of  these  same  home  owners  who 
have  at  command  the  ballots  that  can  stop  the 
march  toward  consolidation  and  the  ruin  of 
republicanism. 


Advantages  of  Herefords  for  the 
Plains.— The  breeders  on  the  Western  Plains 
find  that  the  II  ere  fori  Is  have  hardy  constitu¬ 
tions.  are  covered  with  thick  hides  aud  good, 
warm,  soft  coats  of  hair;  they  hud  the  strong 
constitutions  of  the  Herefoi-ds  make  them 
good  travelers,  so  that  they  can  go  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  water  to  good  grass  aud  back 
again  without  liecoming  tired,  says  the 
Breeders’  Journal.  This  strength  of  consti¬ 
tution  enables  them  to  Btand  the  hardships  of 
a  life  out-of-doors,  Summer  and  Wiuter, 
with  not  a  particle  of  artificial  food,  better 
than  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  Combined 
with  these  desirable  characteristics,  they  tind 
Hereford  cattle  will  mature  at  two  years  old, 
will  fatten  early  in  the  season  on  grass  alone, 
and  will  go  to  market  and  sell  for  more  per 
pound  than  any  other  beast.  If  the  Hereford 
steer  is  placed  in  the  feeding  barn,  he  will  ful¬ 
fill  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  will 
make  more  llesh  on  the  same  feed  than  other 
steers. 


The  Head-Light  of  Neosho  Co.,  Kansas, 
says  that  broom-corn  has  been  a  mighty  crop 
in  that,  vicinity,  averaging  about  a  third  of  a 
ton  per  acre,  the  poorest  yielding  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  ton  per  acre.  The  quality 
is  the  finest,  far  superior  to  that  raised  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  it  sells  this  Kail  for  from  $80  to  $90 
a  ton.  To  «  stranger  it  would  appear  ns  if 
folks  thereabouts  had  a  broom-corn  craze. 


Remedy  for  Choking  Cattle.— Mr.  E.  N. 
Hawley,  like  a  great  many  good  farmers, 
dreads  the  apple  season  with  cows,  remarks  our 
friend,  the  New  England  Homestead.  Should 
a  cow  become  choked,  he  has  a  t'^-inch  rubber 
hose,  about  five  feet  long,  which  is  pushed 
down  the  animal's  throat  until  the  obstruction 
is  forced  into  its  stomach.  If  the  hose  is  not 
very  stiff,  a  stick  may  be  put  inside  to  give  it 
the  required  tension.  The  rubber  being 
smooth,  causes  the  animal  uo  pain.  This  is  an 
improvement  on  a  stitf  rope,  which  has  la'en 
previously  recommended  for  this  purpose. 


Shearing  Twice  a  Y ear  —In  a  paper  read 
at  a  meeting  during  the  recent  New  York 
State  Pair,  Professor  William  Brown,  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  advanced  the 
idea,  says  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  that  the 
practice  of  shearing  both  lambs  aud  mature 
sheep  twice  a  year,  might  be  successfully 
adopted  if  accompanied  with  high  feeding  and 
good  care.  He  illustrated  his  opinion  with  a 
supposed  case  of  a  lot  of  Shropshiros,  and  it  is 
possible  the  Downs  would  be  better  for  this 
thau  wo  ild  either  the  loug- wools  or  the  Meri¬ 
nos.  He  would  shear  in  August,  and  again 
quite  early  in  Spriug,  giving  shelter  to  the 
newly -shorn  ewes  for  a  few  days.  Ho  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  Shropshire  lauib  may  shear  a 
fleece  weighing  three  pounds  aud  a-half  aud 
eight,  inches  loug,  on  August  1st,  and  a  good 
fleece  in  the  following  April,  besides  having 
grown  more  than  if  it  had  not  been  shorn. 
This  double  shearing  lie  commends  to  brooders 
of  loug— wools,  believing  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  wool  markets,  the  shorter 
lleece  would  sell  at  20  per  cent,  advance. 


from  impurities.  Better  have  no  ice  than  im- 
- -  pure  ice . 

C.  M.  Hovey  says  that  of  all  the  flowers  ,  *\AtNSaS  is  to  be  the  sugar  State  of 

of  the  garden  the  rose  is  pre-eminent:  of  all  !‘ie  Union’  and  the,e  18  room  for  a  thousand 
the  flowers  of  the  conservatory  the  camellia  f J"  tbe  £ulIetin'  SuC(:esa  Pa’ 

is.  and  ever  will  be,  unrivalled. .  tien£  “detatlfiable  Kaasa* * . 

And  now  New  Yorkers  have  the  Chinch  r  ‘  B^rbaPS  *  ri  too  much  to  expect  that  a 

Bug,  and  Prof.  Lintuer  thinks  the  new-comer  Leglslatu^  llUJ:ted  f  length  of  session  and 

will  be  a  permanent  institution  of  the  State.  con,f,Pllsat'°a  sb™ld  had  time  to  turn  its  at- 

So  he  states  in  Science.  He  recommends  that  teUt,0n  b° the  Pubhc-scho01  WBtem,  when  such 

it  be  fought  with  that  valuable  insecticide  kero-  a  f^tion  is  before  it  as  the  adjust- 

sene  oil,  emulsified  and  diluted.  If  this  be  of  the  apportionment  so  as  to  meet  the 

generally  used  next  Spring,  he  has  great  faith  3™ncf'%of  eacb  9°agressional  aspirant.  ”  says 

in  its  proving  efficient. . .. .  Prof-  Lantz  m  the  Kansas  Industrialist . 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Sun  gives  his  „  p  exPerbneut  conducted  in  the  ponds 

readers  some  sound  advice  as  to  stocks  for  fruit  tie  Kansas  Ag,  College  (Manhattan)  by 

trees.  The  best  stocks  for  pears  are  ruised  b  lo^‘  Shelton,  is  a  success.  T.  p  to  date  the 

from  the  seeds  of  wilding  trees,  as  the  seeds  carP  seem  fu  have  done  all  that  was  claimed 

from  improved  varieties  are  less  likely  to  give  f°r  f  em  iQ  mpid  growth  aud  increase  ia 

pears,  stocks  of  the  Augers  Quince  are  better  Fhe  coUege  doe8  not  intend to  offer  carP  for 
than  those  of  our  garden  varieties,  such  as  sale*  hut  it  does  offer  a  number  of  choicely 

the  Orange  or  Rea’s  Mammoth . . .  bred  Berkshire  and  Essex  pigs  at  “reasonable 

For  standard  apples,  seedling  stocks  raised  •  ••  •  •  ■  •  . . . . •  *  * . 

from  the  poorer  varieties  ore  best,  because  \Hh  Garden  of  September  32  pre- 

they  are  generally  more  hardy  and  healthy  seuts  a  bne  <-o  ure<  Plateof  the  Camellia,  “C. 
The  larger  part  of  the  apple  seedlings  used  by  ^  ?y’”  Produced  by  Mr-  Hovey 

our  nurserymen  are  obtained  from  the  cider  Maf-  ^om  seed  sown  m  1M).  It  first  bloomed 

mills  where  wildings  and  superior  kinds  are  !Q  84 Ifc  18  a  beautlful  red’  double  and 

all  ground  up  together.  Suckers  should  never  1,nl,n<‘.-ited . 

be  used  upon  which  to  graft  or  bud  pear  or  ~ 

apple  cions . 

For  apples  root-grafting  is  now  generally  VI  Ity  l  j  V  K  V  ♦ 

practiced,  because  it  can  be  done  at  any  time  _ _ _ 1 _ 

duriug  the  Winter,  and  the  young  •*  worked”  ~~~  ~  " - 

plants  can  be  set  out  hi  the  Spring.  Tbecions  L  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

of  the  desired  varieties  are  whip-grafted  upon  Cana  ta. 

thecrowns  of  the  seedling  stocks.  But  nur-  Calton,  Elgin  Co^AU  kinds  of  corn  are 
serymen,  to  increase  the  number  of  trees  from  failures  here  this  vear.  The  first  part  of  the 

a  given  number  of  stocks  often  cut  up  these  sea,on  was  wet  and  eold,  ai  l  the  last 

long  roots  of  seedlings  into  three  or  four  „  .  , ,,  ’ 

,  ,  .  6  part  verv  drv.  All  crops  are  poor,  w,  h  c 

pieces,  and  put  a  cion  on  each,  and  in  this  ,  '  F 

way  make  one  original  stock  serve  to  produce  Halt,  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont. — Our  wheat  crop 
several  trees.  This  practice  is  not  to  be  com-  in  this  county  1  don't  believe  is  over  one-third 

mended . . .  an  average.  It  both  winter-killed  and  rusted. 

For  certain  soils,  plum  stocks  upon  which  Particularly  the  white  wheat  was  bad.  The 

to  bud  peaches  are  better  than  peach  stocks,  amber  ftnd  red  wheats  are  the  only  kinds 

as  the  roots  of  the  plum  will  thrive  iu  a  colder  that  have  giveu  man-v  farmera  their  seed  and 

and  heavier  soil  than  the  peach  root.  The  bread-  Hay  is  good.  Bai  ley  fair,  Oats 

plum  on  the  peach  stock,  however,  gives  a  above  the  average.  Turnips  not  over  half  a 

short-lived  tree . . . .  crop.  Potatoes  not  over  half  a  crop,  aud  a 

There  is  an  advantage,  but  only  to  tlie  good  mauy  badly  rotted'  particularly  in  low 

nurseryman,  in  the  use  of  jieach  stocks  for  ground.  Our  Fall  wheat  is  only  looking  poor, 

plum  trees.  In  the  first  place,  peach  pits  are  owin^  fco  lack  of  warm  weather.  Very  little 

more  abundant  nnd  far  cheaper  than  plum,  corn  is  Srown  in  this  county.  r.  b. 

and  the  seedlings  raised  therefrom  grow  so  Illinois, 

rapidly  that  they  fan  be  readily  budded  in  the  Champaign,  Champaign  Co.  ,  Oct.  25.— We 
Autumn  of  their  first  season,  anti  the  follow-  bad  sharp  freezing  at  the  first  of  this  week, 

mg  season  handsome  young  t  rees  of  salable  killing  the  sorghum  and  what  corn  had  escaped 

size  are  obtained  at  one-lmlf  the  expeuse  of  earlier  frosts.  Fortunately  most  of  the 

producing  similar  trees  on  plum  stocks .  sorghum  crop  here  had  been  worked  up,  and 

The  stock  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  that  in  the  fields  was  not  greatly  injured, 

and  longevity  of  all  kinds  of  trees  propagated  With  fair  weather,  not  now  probable,  next 

by  either  budding  or  grafting,  and  farmers  week  will  see  the  crop  nearly  all  handled, 

who  make  purchases  from  tree  peddlers  or  Broom  corn,  largely  grown  here,  is  not  more 

nurserymen  direct  should  be  very  careful  in  than  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop;  quality  pretty- 

such  matters,  and  if  they  a  re  not  acquainted  good.  Much  of  our  corn  cannot  be  safely  kept 

with  what  may  be  termed  the  “  tricks  of  the  over  the  'Vinter,  yet  prices  of  cattle,  except 

trade,”  they  had  better  leave  the  selection  of  the  highest  grades,  nnd  of  hogs,  do  not  en- 

StOCk  to  some  one  who  is .  courage  feeding  largely.  There  is  a  good 

The  Cabbage  Worm  was  killed  in  an  hour  demand  for  young  cattle.  Prices  for  hay  ure 

or  goat,  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  bv  exceptionally  low;  pastures  are  good,  so 

the  application  of  holl-a-pound  each  of  hard  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  keep  stock, 
soap  aud  kerosene  in  three  gallons  of  water. .  g.  e.  m. 

A  dog  that  kills  sheep  is  as  much  a  beast  of  Geneseo,  Henry  Co.,  Oct.  23.— This  has 
prey  as  is  the  fox  that  descends  on  the  chicken  been  the  worst  season  for  crops,  corn  iu  par- 
roosts,  and  he  should  be  just  as  promptly  shot  tieular,  that  I  ever  knew.  Cold  and  wet  up 

as  the  fox.  says  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer..  to  July  20;  then  no  rain  for  5$  days,  which 

It  seem  that  the  New  England  Homestead  made  everything  very  dry,  A  great  deal  of 

has  jumped,  in  five  years,  from  a  circulation  Kansas  and  Nebraska  corn  was  planted,  and  it 

of  1,500  to  one  of  15,000,  When  it  (ell  into  the  did  not  mature,  having  been  killed  by  the 

hands  of  its  present  managers,  the  paper  was  frost  of  Sept.  9.  Some  corn  is  beiug  shipped 

leading  a  “gusping  existence.”  Well,  we  read  to  this  place  from  the  West.  Oats  a  fair  crop 

this  puper  every'  week,  aud  should  judge  that  — 25  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Hay  a  good  crop 

it  has  well  merited  its  success....  .  and  cheap.  Potatoes  ditto.  From  one  peck 

Oi  R  friend  the  Iowa  Homestead  refers  to  of  White  Star  I  raised  12  bushels.  Stock  of 

coru,  oats  and  grass  as  the  Three  Graces  of  all  kinds  health}' and  in  good  condition.  Com, 

American  Agriculture. ..... .  .  45c.;  rye,  48c. ;  uo  wheat  raised  here;  oats, 

Mr  "  .  C.  Barry  speaks  of  the  \\  eulthyAp-  25c. ;  potatoes,  no  sale;  hay,  five  to  seven  dol- 

ple  as  an  iron-clad,  resembling  t-be  Jonathan.  lars  per  toil.  Success  to  the  Rural.  j  m 

The  flesh  is  fine-grained  and  the  flavor  very  West  jkrsky,  8tark  Ca>  0ct.  gt-There 

goy,'  . . . . . . .  was  an  abundance  of  hay.  Oats  good  both  in 

**  fUlbl*r  rt-'1L’a’  ks  that  the  Kieffer  quality  and  quantity.  Potatoes  an  extra- 

at  the  North  and  the  Le  Conte  at  the  South  large  crop.  Com  not  half  an  average  yield, 

are  the  two  varieties  of  pears  which  are  now  H  E  Mcr 

attracting  most  attention.  Mr.  Bcrckmans,  Indiana. 

of  Georgia,  does  not  think  the  Lo  Conte  quite  Dkminu,  Hamilton  Co. ,  Oct.  20.— The  season 

equal  to  the  Kieffer  in  quality . .  here  has  been  cool  and  wet;  corn  a  fair  crop; 

He  thinks  Mr.  Pringle's  large,  black  grape  wheat  very  uneven  in  quality  and  vield;  some 

named  the  Vermont  Giant  not  worth  keeping.  fields  yielded  but  12  bushels  on  an  acre,  but 
Mr.  Pringle's  Golden  Drop  has  a  rich,  delicate  many  yields  were  far  iu  the  twenties  and 

flavor,  but  both  vine  aud  fruit  mildew .  some  in  the  thirties.  All  clover—  sod  flax  and 

1*  ROM  Dr.  Jessop's  point  of  view,  not  only  is  oat  stubble-growing  were  very  good.  Fall- 

tho  present  condition  of  England  s  rural  labur-  sown  wheat  looks  fine:  an  average  crop  sown; 

ors  distressing,  aud  even  revolting;  but  their  all  smaller  crops  good.  Apples  are  one-half  a 

future  is  preguaut  with  danger  to  the  whole  crop;  grass  is  good;  hay  plenty;  hogs  scarce; 

community . .  pigs  plenty  and  healthy,  so  far  as  I  know.  Fat 

It  is  the  hopelessness  of  the  farm  laborer’s  cattle  mostly  sold;  stackers  scarce,  t.  k.  b. 
lot  which  chiefly  produces  his  habitual  air  of  low  a 

depression,  remarks  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  Oskaloosa,  Clay  Co.'  Oct.  24.— We  had 
How  should  he  be  merry  with  the  workhouse  raiu  all  the  time  the  first  part  of  the  Summer 

always  in  sight  ! .  into  July;  then  wo  had  it  dry  till  now,  which 

We  presume  that  Rural  readers  are  a  ware  has  left  no  chance  for  Fall  wheat.  Small 

that  water,  iu  freezing,  does  not  free  itself  <  |  grains  have  done  well.  Coru  will  be  about 


two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Potatoes  rather  light, 
but  there  has  been  a  large  area  plauted,  and 
there  will  be  plenty.  There  is  a  large  crop  of 
hay,  with  no  Fall  feed  iu  the  pas  ure.  a.  b 
Tipton,  Cedar  Co. — Oats  a  fine  crop,  aver- 
aging  40  bushels  per  acre;  wheat  good,  not 
much  raised;  potatoes,  an  abundant  crop: 
corn  hurt  by  the  dry  weather  and  frost.  I 
heard  one  of  our  stock  buyers  say  we  would 
have  a  half  crop  of  corn.  e.  a. 

Michigan. 

Clare,  Clare  Co.,  Oct.  32 — Coming  from 
Pennsylvania’s  sparsely-timbered  hills  to  the 
heavily-timbered  and  level  land  of  Michigan, 
one  scarcely  realizes  that  he  has  left  any  tim¬ 
ber  or  much  land  of  value  behind  him.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  no  California  “  Big  Trees,” 
still  we  have  some  monarebs — Basswoods  six 
feet  across  the  stump:  also  hemlocks  nearly 
as  large.  Some  I  peeled  this  Summer  were 
two  feet  through  100  feet  from  the  ground. 
Sugar  Maples  grow  very  large;  some  of  the 
finest  sugar  orchards  are  here  that  can  be 
found  anywhere.  The  land  is  a  study;  there 
are  more  different  kinds  of  soil  on  40  or  even 
in  10  acres  than  in  some  whole  States.  We 
have  sand  of  all  shades  -white,  black,  red, 
etc  ,  mixed,  We  don’t  consider  light  sandy 
lands  good;  but  dark,  heavy  sand  produces 
well.  Our  clay-loam  is  excellent.  Winter 
wheat  does  very  well.  Potatoes  are  common¬ 
ly  a  good  crop:  hut  when  you  talk  of  grass 
remember  us.  We  have  it  heavy;  two  tons 
per  acre,  and  a  good  second  crop.  Lots  of 
feed  for  stock  all  Summer.  A  good  market 
for  Inmber  and  wood  and  all  kinds  of  produce. 
The  Isabella  County  Agricultural  Fair  is 
spoken  of  with  praise.  Short-horn  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle  are  here,  as  well  as  tine  Poland- 
China  swine.  Prices  of  produce  at  present 
j  are,  98c.  for  good  wheat;  60c  for  corn;  65c. 
for  potatoes;  5c.  per  pound  for  live  hogs;  22c. 
for  butter.  p.  m.  l. 

Missouri. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Nov.  1  — Although  wheat 
sowing  was  delayed  until  October  on  account 
of  dry  weather  during  September,  yet  it  looks 
very  well.  It  came  up  quickly  and  strongly. 
The  warm,  wet  weather  favored  it  materially. 
I  hear  considerable  complaint  about  the  rain 
damaging  corn  fodder.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  wet  weather  during  October,  and  as  it 
has  been  very  warm  at  the  same  time,  com 
has  rusted  badly.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  a 
first-class  condition  to  start  in  the  Winter. 
Prices  for  fattened  stock  are  low,  but  those 
for  young  calves  to  winter  over  are  very  high. 

N.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  Nov.  1.— Our  first 
flurry  of  snow  to-day  after  two  weeks  of  fine 
weather.  A  frost  on  Sept.  40  destroyed  three- 
fourths  of  our  corn  crop.  Wheat  looks  fine 
in  this  section :  some  sown  as  late  as  Oct.  10 
has  got  a  remarkable  top  for  the  limited  time 
it  has  had  to  grow.  f.  h.  r. 

Nebraska. 

Omaha,  Douglas  Co.,  Nov.  1.— This  hazy 
Iudian  Summer  day,  with  the  thermometer  at 
65°,  is  one  of  those  of  which  Nebraska  every 
year  receives  her  full  share.  Those  who  have 
lived  here  for  25  years,  like  the  writer,  have 
never  known  a  failure.  An  abundance  of  rain 
during  September— more  than  the  usual  sup¬ 
ply— has  filled  the  ground  with  moisture  for 
the  crops  of  another  year.  Farmers  are  busy 
Fall  plowing,  for  which  the  ground  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  One-third  more  cattle  are 
being  fed  ou  well  ripened  corn,  being  grass- 
fed  when  grain  feeding  commenced.  The  four 
packing  houses  of  this  city  commenced  W inter 
pork  packing  to-day,  and  say  the  hogs  are  25 
per  eeut.  better  than  in  any  previous  year 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  good  wea tlier  has  ripened  most  of 
the  late-planted  corn,  and  some  of  the  western 
counties  claim  an  average  crop  of  fifl  bushels 
per  acre.  Farmers  are  inclined  to  hold  wheat, 
and  a  large  proportion  have  not  thrashed. 
Wheat  to-day.  No.  2,  75c.;  coru.  Sic,;  oats, 
2Tl.,c. ;  rye.  39b, e.  (No.  8) :  barley,  No.  2,  4S)^c. 
The  stream  of  land-seekers  is  still  full,  and 
runs  300  miles  west,  while  settlers  are  coming 
across  the  Missouri  River  daily  with  their 
white-topped  wagons,  followed  by  a  few  cows 
and  young  stock,  the  beginuing  of  a  future 
herd.  j,  x.  a. 

Oregon, 

Althouse,  Josephine  Co. — Wheat  ranges 
in  price  from  75c.  to  $1.10  per  bushel.  Pota¬ 
toes  not  dug  yet  Fruit  very  scarce.  The 
average  weather  of  the  season  has  been  very 
dry  aud  warm.  L  s.  N. 

Washington  Territory. 
Ferndale,  Whatcom  Co.— Prices  of  farm 
produce  are:  Wheat.  $1.20  per  bushel;  oats. 
$2  per  400  pounds;  potatoes,  $1.35  per  100 
pouuds;  eggs,  55  eeuts  per  dozen;  butter,  45 
cents  per  pound;  chickens,  from  $6  to  $9  per 
dozen;  dressed  beef.  10  to  11  cents  per  pound 
by  carcass :  mutton  and  pork  same.  z.  h.  r. 
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RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


So  great.  Ims  been  the  Dumber  of  the  reports 
received  by  us  concerning  the  seeds  in  our  lust 
Five  Distribut  ion,  that  we  cannot  spare  room 
for  the  full  text  of  all.  In  addition  to  those 
already  published,  we  give  the  gist  of  many 
others  greatly  condensed  in  the  following 
reports  : 

Canada. 

Calton,  Elgin  Co.— My  Blush  Potato  had 
eight  eyes,  which  1  planted  in  four  hills,  in  a 
clay  soil;  yield,  4(1  potatoes,  weighing  10 
pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  1  have  cut  and 
put  in  the  burn  to  ripen.  From  the  RURAL 
Garden  Treasures  we  had  n  nice  lot  of  flowers, 
though  they  did  not  come  to  perfection  as 
they  would  have  done  had  the  weather  been 
warmer.  The  Perfection  Water  melon  seeds 
came  up  nicely,  but  the  cold,  wet  weather 
soon  finished  them.  The  wheat  1  sowed  this 
Fall  aud  it  is  up  nicely.  We  had  three  N iugurn 
Grape-vines  growing  but  they  were  small. 
The  frost  killed  the  tops,  and  whether  the 
roots  will  survive  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

W.  H.  C. 

Illinois. 

Dwight,  I.lviugston  Co.— Eleven  plants 
grew  from  the  grain;  seeds,  The  Blush  Potato 
yielded  me  48  pounds  of  line  potatoes,  one  of 
which  weighed  one-and-one-half  pound;  20 
would  average  three-fourths  of  a  pound.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  escaped  the  frost,  and  will give 
me  a  good  many  ears  for  seed.  s.  p.  u. 

MuHknky,  McHenry  Co.  -Planted  in  sandy 
loam  18  pieces  of  Blush  Potato,  one  eye  to  a 
piece.  No  manure  was  used,  lloed  several 
times;  earth  drawn  to  plants  a  little.  The 
largest  tuber  wasuine  inches  Ion  gaud  weighed 
two  pounds.  The  42  lnrgest  weighed  42 
pounds;  next  20  weighed  it)  pounds;  next  78 
weighed  10  pounds.  The  total  erop  of  804 
potatoes  weighed  71  pounds.  s.  u.  u. 

Rio,  Knox  Co.  My  Blush  Potato  weighed 
four  ounces.  Planted  in  15  hills,  one-half  ail 
eye  to  some  hills.  Tin*  largest  potato  weighed 
one-and  tliree-fourths  pound;  the  two  largest 
throe  pounds;  4<>  largest  27k£  pounds,  and  the 
UK)  largest,  41  hj  pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
was  badly  mixed,  but  ripened  fairly,  with 
good  yield.  J.  L.  B. 

Trkmont,  Tazewell  Co. — l  planted  the  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  May  1st,  cut  to  single 
eyes,  in  a  drill  18  feet  long,  In  prairie  soil, 
three  years  from  sod; cultivated  that  with  hoe. 

1  dug  on  October  11th  66  jxnmdH,  allot-  good 
size,  many  weighing  over  one  pound. 

L,  P.  W. 

West  Jkrhky,  Stark  Jo,  Oct  21  —From 
my  Blush  Potato  I  raised  51  pounds  of  nice, 
Jarge  tubers,  on  good  gurdcu  soil ,  but  used  no 
fertilizer.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  all  token 
by  the  Blue  .Jays,  I  have  24  little  Niagara 
Grape-vines,  some  over  two  feet  long. 

h.  e.  m’c. 

Indiana. 

Deming,  Hamilton  Co.,  Oct»  20. — The  Blush 
Potato  weighed  two  ounces  aud  contained  seven 
eyes  that  could  be  separated.  Planted 
May  2  in  seven  hills,  in  clay-loam  soil;  culture 
nearly  level ;  dug  August,  27 ;  yield  17%  pounds. 
Quality  good; scattered  badly  in  the  hill,  ^hoe- 
peg  Corn  pluuced  May  2,  matured  well;  yield 
moderate.  Wheat  a  failure.  T.  k.  b. 

Iowa. 

New  Haven,  Mitchell  Co.— My  Blush  Potato 
weighed  nearly  two  ounces,  and  was  cut  to 
one  eye  in  a  piece,  making  seven  pieces. 
These  were  plante  l  on  May  18,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  I  dug 58  tubers,  weighing  24  pounds, 
all  good-sized  except  eight.  The  largest 
weighed  one  pound  two  ounces.  1  would  not 
take  the  price  of  the  Rubai,  Due  year  for 
them.  The  Shoe  peg  Corn  did  not  ripen  on 
account  of  early  frost.  w.  E.  b. 

New  London,  Ileury  Co.  The  Shoe-peg 
Corn  does  not  do  well  here:  too  late.  Re¬ 
ceived  t.wo  small  Blush  Potatoes  in  May,  which 
had  nine  eyes,  and  so  made  us  many  hills. 
.No  extra  fert  ili/er.  Dug  28  pounds,  mostly  of 
good  size.  All  but  Hreof  the  grape-vines  were 
destroyed  by  a  ground  mole  The  Black 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat  grew  and  spread 
well,  but  did  not  head.  The  other  wheats 
were  winter-killed.  1  hod  a  fine  crop  of  White 
Elephant  Potatoes.  Some  of  the  flower  seeds 
did  well.  ji;.  yj. 

Tipton,  Cedar  Co.— Sprouted  my  Blush 
Potato  m  (lie  house.  Transplanted  17  sprouts, 
w  hich  produced  100  pounds.  A  second  lot,  of 
sets  produced  110  pounds,  or  u  sum  total  of 
210  pounds.  The  largest  one  weighed  two 
pounds;  next  two  largest,  three  pounds;  next 
eight  largest,  10  pounds.  The  different  kinds 
of  wheat  failed  to  head.  Only  two  grape- 
seeds  grew.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  rather 
late.  K.  a. 

Kansas, 

CLYDE.  Cloud  Co, — Planted  my  Blush  Pu 
tato  April  2.  (Jut  it  in  eight  pieces,  one  eye 
to  a  piece,  of  which  six  grew.  Dug  October 
22,  aud  had  two  heaping  half  bushels.  One 
potato  weighed  one-audthroo-fourth  pound, 


and  measured  11  inches  long  on  one  side.  The 
largest  five  weighed  a  little  over  six  pounds. 
Wheat  was  a  failure.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
was  fair:  watermelons  splendid,  aud  ripened 
before  all  the  others.  The  grapes  were  a 
total  failure.  A.  G.  M. 

Plum  Grove,  Butler  Co.— When  the  Hi  ral 
offered  to  send  out  the  Blush  Potato  saying 
that  it,  was  drought-resisting  and  a  medium 
late  variety,  I  said  that  it  was  the  potato  for 
Kansas  if  if  is  drought-resisting;  for  we  can 
raise  good  crops  of  auy  of  the  early  sorts,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  crop  of  late.  So  I 
sent  for  it.  and  could  not  have  had  a  much 
I  letter  season  lor  testing  ito  drought-resisting 
qualities.  I  received  one  Blush  Potato  weigh¬ 
ing  1 1  j  ouueo  the  first  week  in  May;  cut  it 
in  halves  and  put  it,  in  a  hot  lied  to  sprout. 
About  June  first  1  took  off  18  sprouts,  and  two 
weeks  later  four  more,  and  transplanted  to 
upland  prairie  soil  that,  had  received  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure  token  from  an  old  abandoned 
cow-pen  that  had  been  leached  by  the  raius 
for  the  past,  four  years.  It  added  but  little 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  hut  served  to  keep 
the  grouud  loose.  Cultivation,  one  plowing 
and  several  lmeiugs ; yield 25  pounds  ID ounces; 
weight  of  nine  largest  live  pounds  two  ounces; 
total  number  of  potatoes  115.  II'  the  potato 
had  been  received  and  planted  at  the  usual 
time  of  planting  potatoes  lit* re,  viz.,  April  1, 
1  think  the  yield  would  have  been  greater. 
From  the  15th  of  .June  until  the  20th  of  .Mil}’ 
we  lmd  no  rain,  and  whilst  vegatotiou  was 
badly  parched  up  and  the  vines  of  my  Late 
Snowflake  and  Mammoth  Pearl  Potatoes  died, 
the  vines  of  the  Blush  kept  green,  although 
the  drought  checked  their  growth,  but  when 
the  raius  came  they  renewed  their  growth, 
putting  out  new  leaves  blooming  again,  and 
settiug  ou  another  crop  of  potatoes,  and  ripen¬ 
ing  September  95.  From  my  test  I  think  it 
is  well  at}  led  drought-resisting.  I  huve  one 
fault  to  find  with  it— its  lack  of  smoothness. 
It  is  too  nobby,  or,  as  my  little  boy  expressed 
it,  there  are  too  many  men  with  caps  on  then- 
heads.  Of  the  nine  largest  only  one  was 
smooth,  the  others  having  an  enlargement  of 
the  stem  end.  t.  j  p, 

IIIIcIiIkiui 

Clinton,  Lenawee  Co. — Cut  the  Blush  Po¬ 
tato,  weighing  oue-and-one  half  ounce,  into 
nine  pieces,  of  one  eye  to  a  piece.  Planted  in  a 
box  In  the  house  the  last,  of  April,  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  garden  the  last  of  May,  in  bills 
t.w<  and-one-half  feet  apart.  Dug  Sept,  15tli 
142  large  aud  small  potatoes,  120  of  which  were 
marketable.  They  weighed  26%  pounds.  They 
yielded  141-fold.  Is  not  this  the  liest  yield  re¬ 
ported  ?  D.  R.  G. 

Montague,  Muskegon  Co.  My  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  produced  20  pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Com 
was  killed  by  frost,  as  was  all  the  corn  in  these 
parts.  The  Black- bearded  Centennial  Wheat 
was  a  failure.  1  have  20  splendid  grape-vines 
from  the  Rural  seeds.  k.  a,  h. 

Thornvillk,  Lajieer  Co.— The  Rural 
Blush  Potato  was  cut  to  single  eyes,  and 
planted,  one  piece  in  a  lull,  on  May  20,  on 
laud  of  ordinary  fertility,  without  manure  or 
other  fertilizers.  Six  sto.ks  grew,  were  hoed 
twice  and  picked  clean  of  bugs;  no  Pnris- 
green  was  used.  Dug  on  Sept,  28;  yield  in  all 
02  potatoes,  40  of  which  were  of  good  size; 
total  weight  of  crop  17  pounds;  lx*st  five  two- 
und-oiio-lmlf  pounds;  best  one  18  ounces; 
weight  of  seed  planted  one  ounce  Table 
qualities  not  yet  tested.  The  tubers  do  not 
grow  so  compactly  as  those  of  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  neither  is  it  so  early,  the  stalks  being 
green  when  pulled.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Minnesota . 

St.  CLOUD,  Stearns  Co.  My  Blush  Potato 
had  nine  eyes,  and  by  dividing  two  of  them 
and  using  two  sprouts  that  had  started  at  the 
time  of  planting  1  had  18  sets  which  were 
pluuted  on  May  81.  On  October  10  I  dug  112 
pounds  of  line  potatoes,  the  largest  weighing 
Iii'ii  jin  mills  hm  on  iirrs.  No  small  ones. 
Splendid  table  potatoes,  but  they  run  too 
much  over  the  ground.  They  are  very  pro¬ 
lific,  but  late.  My  wife  has  eight  Niagara 
vines.  Wysor’s  Corn  seems  to  require  about 
14  months  to  mature.  Flowers  very  line; 
many  cut  down  by  the  curly  frost.  j.  i  k. 

Stockton,  Winona  Co.-  My  Blush  Potato 
was  injured  by  frost  before  it  was  planted. 
Four  eyes  came  up  and  produced  52  potatoes, 
from  medium  to  small  in  size.  The  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  produced  Iff  vines,  which  grew 
from  h  to  ID  inches  high,  when  the  frost  ol' 
Septem I icr  D  struck  Ihem.  h,  u.  R. 

Nelirunliii . 

Haykktown,  Sherman  Co.  The  little  Blush 
Potato  was  cut  in  nine  pieces,  planted  in  seven 
hills,  18  Inches  apart,  in  the  garden;  soil. sandy. 
Hoed  them  three  times;  never  saw-  such  potato 
vines  grow;  vines  kept  green  and  growing 
until  frost,  killed  them  about  October  loth. 
Dug  October  18th  Hit)  potatoes  102  mar 
ketnble  aud  seven  smull  oues;  the  hugest 
weighed  one  pound  l<))$  ounces;  weight 
of  all,  00  pounds  4  ounces.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 


grew  finely,  but  it  is  too  Into  here.  The  Per¬ 
fection  Watermelon  w  as  good  in  shape  aud 
size,  but  not  crisp  enough  to  suit  my  taste; 
will  try  it  again  next  year.  The  B-b.  Wheat 
came  up  well,  headed  nicely,  but  was  all  de¬ 
stroyed  by  rust  before  the  grains  were  formed. 

K.  S. 

New  York. 

Dalton,  Livingston  Co.— My  little  Rural 
Blush  Potato  had  nine  eyes,  and  was  planted 
in  nine  hills.  Dug  Sept.  20.  Produced  42 
pounds  of  splendid  potatoes.  Average  per 
single  eye,  74  2-8  ounces.  Number  of  tubers, 
188.  Average  weight,  li  ve-und-one-fourth 
ounces.  Five  largest  00  ounces.  Weight  of 
largest  one,  27  ounces.  Weight  of  seed,  two 
ounces.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Fertilizer,  stable 
manure  only.  This  is  the  largest,  yield  1  have 
seen  mentioned.  1  read  of  a  yield  of  45  pounds 
from  twelve  hills  in  the  Rural  of  Sept.  20, 
but  you  see  mine  lmats  that  a  little.  J.  s.  H. 

Groton  City,  Tompkins  Co.— Planted  the 
Blush  Potato  May  2  in  nine  hills,  Dug  Sept. 
10,  78  potatoes,  four  of  which  were  rotten. 
The  good  ones  weighed  15  pounds.  1  have  12 
plants  from  the  grape  seeds.  One  package  of 
wheat  sowed  in  the  Spring  did  not  head  out. 
The  bugs  beat  me  on  the  watermelons.  The 
Garden  Treasures  did  finely.  G.  A,  h. 

Manilla,  Erie  Co.— 1  received  three  Blush 
Potatoes,  whose  combined  weight  was  two 
ounces,  i  planted  in  May  11  hills,  one  eye  to 
a  hill.  Sept.  22  1  dug  87  potatoes;  80  were 
large  enough  for  market.  All  weighed  14 
pounds  and  two  ounces.  The  six  largest 
weighed  four  pounds  The  melon  seeds  did 
not  come  up.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  looked  well 
until  the  first  frost  came:  it  stood  12  feet  high. 
The  wheat  stool ed  well  until  12  inches  high, 
when  it  rusted.  L.  H. 

Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  Nov.  1 — Of  the  Blush 
Potatoes  22  hills  yielded  285  tubers:  1(5  too 
small  for  table  use;  21  large  ami  line. 

F.  H.  K. 

Porterville,  Erie  Co.  My  small  Rural 
Blush  Potato  was  cut  in  seven  pieces,  one  eye 
in  a  piece,  and  planted  in  the  garden  May  28. 
Made  seven  hills,  I  dug  the  product  of  that 
little  potato  Sept.  12,  and  there  were  40 pounds 
of  as  nice  potatoes  as  l  ever  saw.  This  is  the 
largest  yield  1  have  seen  mentioned.  My 
Shoe-peg  Corn  did  not  amount  to  anything ; 
the  frost  of  Sept.  10  cut  it  for  me.  Corn  poor, 
not  half  of  a  crop.  Oats  yield  80  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Barley  alsnit  20  bushels  per  acre. 

A  L.  B. 

Purdy  Creek,  Steuben  Co.—  My  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  weighed  seven  ounces,  ami  were  plant 
ed  in  88  hills  on  May  2(5,  and  I  dug  on  Sept. 
10,  1(K)  pounds  of  sound  potatoes,  besides  some 
rotten  ones.  I  should  have  had  more  if  it  had 
not  lieen  that  1  planted  19  hills  of  them  along¬ 
side  of  corn  that  sliudrd  them,  and  these  yield 
ed  only  about  half  as  much  as  the  others.  The 
only  fault  1  find  with  them  is  that  they  spread 
too  much  in  the  hill.  My  Shoe-peg  Corn  did 
not  get  ripe,  I  have  seven  nice  Niagara  Grape 
vine  lets.  J.  v. 

RUHhvillk,  Yates  Co.— I  planted  one  Blush 
Potato  May  1.  It  was  cut  in  12  pieces,  one  eye 
to  the  piece,  ami  planted  20  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Fertilized  with  barnyard  manure 
and  Lister  Brothers’  Dissolved  Bone  at  plant¬ 
ing:  cultivated  and  hoed  twice.  Dug  Sept. 
2  Whole  number  of  tubers  120;  80  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size;  84  pounds  small  ones;  total 
weight,  04)^  pounds;  weight  of  three  largest, 
10 1  .  ounces;  average  for  single  eye,  5%  ounces; 
average  per  tuber,  8k,  ounces.  Shoe-peg 
Corn  still  growing.  Highly  pleased  with 
Garden  Treasures,  K.  B.  V. 

Southwest  Oswego,  Oswego  Co.— The 
grape-vines  did  not  do  well;  1  have  but  four. 
The  watermelons  did  not  come  up.  The  Stioc- 
lieg  Corn  is  a  failure.  The  Blush  Potatoes  are 
very  good,  but.  the  eyes  are  so  deep  B  makes 
them  very  rough.  w.  H,  J. 

Spknceri’out, Monroe  Co.-  My  Blush  Potato 
weighed  four  ounces,  aud  was  cut  into  18 
pieces,  one  eye  to  each  piece.  Planted  May 
15.  Soil  sandy  loam.  For  fertilizer  used  u 
small  handful  of  uuleuched  ashes  ami  of  phos¬ 
phate  to  ea  -li  hill.  Received  ordinary  garden 
culture,  billed  up.  Dug  Sept  Yield  181  large 
and  52  small  tubets.  Total,  182;  weight  of  all 
55  pounds.  The  largest  one  weighed  one 
pound  live  ounces;  the  10  largest  weighed 
eight  pounds  eleven  ounces.  Due  hill  yielded 
lit  potatoes,  weighing  four  pounds  twelve 
ounces.  My  11-yeurold  boy  planted  ami  took 
cure  of  the  crop,  and  it  is  worth  inauy  times 
the  pi  co  of  the  paper  to  have  him  really  inte¬ 
rested  in  gardening,  us  has  resulted  from  the 
Rural’s  presents  of  seeds  of  various  kinds. 

W.  Cl.  M.,  JR. 

Ohio. 

Alliance,  Stark  Co.  The  Blush  Potato, 
planted  April  28,  lmvested  September  22; 
urobuble  w  eight  ol  sc  d  potato  four  ounces; 
insult,  27  large  and  three  smull  oues.  Weight 
of  four  largest,  two  pounds  two  ounces;  next 
largest  four,  one  pound  eight  ounces;  bal¬ 


ance,  four  pounds  10  ounces;  total,  eight 
pounds  four  ounces.  Planted  in  sandy  soil 
(level  ground),  enriched  with  sheep-stable 
manure.  Quality  pronounced  equal  in  flavor 
and  dryness  to  the  ‘-Magnum  Bomirn.” 

G,  Q.  F. 

Coe  Ridge.  Cuyahoga  Co.— Dug  168  pounds 
of  Blush  Potatoes  from  three  planted  w  eigh¬ 
ing  four  ami  one-half  ounces.  Oue  tuber 
weighed  17  ounces.  The  wheat  winter- 
killed.  The  Shoe  peg  Corn  is  looking  well  but 
is  late.  The  Hollyhocks  were  very  fine.  I 
raised  one  Catalpa  speeiosa.  A.  J.  c. 

Oregon. 

Altiiousk,  Josephine  Co. — Planted  on 
March  14,  298  grains  of  Black-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  Wheat,  weighing  225  grains,  Troy,  in 
a  plot  10x1 1  feet.  Season  dry  and  water  gave 
out.  Harvested  wheat  Aug,  27.  and  had  690 
ears,  yielding  five-aml-one-luilf  pounds,  58  of 
the  largest  and  longest  heads  contained  no 
grain.  The  Blush  Potato  weighing  one-and- 
one-half  ounce  was  planted  April  28;  cut  in 
10  pieces.  Soil  red  clay- loam.  Manure  leaf 
mold.  Dug  August  20.  Yield,  40  potatoes, 
weight  eight  pounds.  Shoe-peg  Corn  does 
not  ripen  here.  The  Niagara  Grape  seed  did 
not  appear.  Flower  seeds  did  well.  L.  s.  n. 

Oakland,  Douglas  Co. —  The  Slice-peg 
Corn  is  n  little  late  here,  but  will  mature. 
The  Black  bearded  Wheat  is  a  trump.  I 
planted  mine  and  raised  two  gallons  of  the 
largest  grained  ami  nicest  wheat  l  ever  saw; 
would  not  take  ten  dollars  for  it.  The  melons 
did  very  well  for  the  season;  for  there  has 
not  been  any  rain  here  since  the  15th  of  May. 

'I  here  is  a  very  fair  crop  of  wheat;  oats  are 
light.  It  was  a  very  hard  Winter  ou 
wheat.  The  Fultzo-Clawson  all  froze  out, 
but  one  kernel.  1  worked  aud  watered  it 
with  manure  water,  and  have  now  one  pint 
of  nice  wheat.  There  were  60  good  heads, 
aud  10  small  oues.  The  Surprise  Wheat  stood 
tiie  Winter  well;  out  of  15  kernels  I  got  three 
quarts  of  nice  wheat.  J.  t.  j. 

Washington  Territory, 

Fkrndale,  Whatcom  Co.— Cut  two  Blush 
Potatoes  to  16  eyes.  Planted  in  drill;  fer¬ 
tilized  with  cow  ami  hen  manure.  Dug  Octo¬ 
ber  15.  Yield,  78%  pounds  medium-sized 
potatoes.  I  .u  rgest  potato  weighed  two  pounds ; 
largest  hill  weighed  8%  pounds.  Had  no  rain 
here  from  June  5  to  September  7,  Eight  of 
the  lulls  that  were  occasionally  watered  by 
disband  wash  water  upon  them  yielded 60 out 
of  the  78%  pounds  Centennial  Wheat  planted 
too  lute.  n.  R. 

Wisconsin. 

Lake  Geneva,  Walworth  Co.— Dug  yester¬ 
day  25  pounds  of  Blush  Potatoes,  which  ferew 
from  15eyes  planted  in  five  hills.  Several  pula- 
tot's  weighed  over  one-and-one-half  pound. 
They  are  line  for  the  table.  The  corn  was  a 
failure.  It  is  large  aud  coarse,  and  very  late. 
Was  ruined  September  10  by  frost.  n.  k, 

Medford,  Taylor  Co.— Dug  my  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  on  September  12,  aud  hud  12  pounds  of 
tubei’s.  The  chickens  destroyed  oue  hill,  or  I 
think  I  should  have  had  about  15  jxninds.  It 
was  too  cold  for  melons,  and  they  did  not 
amount  to  anything.  r.  m. 

Princeton,  Green  Luke  Co.  My  Bins!) 
Potato,  weighing  one  ounce  and  a-linlf,  was 
cut  into  niue  piecos  containing  one  eye  each, 
which  were  planted  two  feet  apart;  soil,  sandy 
loam.  I  dug,  October  1st.  1 16  medium  tubers, 
weighing  Hi  pounds,  and  85  small  tubers  w  eigh¬ 
ing  one  pound  aud  10  ounces  equal  to  444  to 
one.  Shoe-peg  Coru  was  planted  May  10,  four 
feet  apart,  twograins  in  a  bill.  Soil  same  as  for 
potatoes;  yield  from  one  to  sixstulks  in  a  hill 
eight  to  10  feet  high.  From  28  hills,  contain¬ 
ing  80  stalks,  producing  40  cars,  I  gathered 
10  ears  on  October  1st.  RURAL  wheat  sowed 
as  Spring  wheat — a  failure.  j.  M.  s. 

Sheboygan  Falls, Sheboygan  Co.— Plant 
ed  in  pans,  March  20,  17  eyes  of  Blush  Pota¬ 
toes.  Transplanted  in  field  May  20.  Forty- 
eight  hills  dug  gave  me  818  potatoes,  125  of  the 
larger  ones  averaging  nine  ounces  each.  The 
season  was  very  dry.  Coru  is  nearly  a  total 
failure  in  this  section,  owing  to  a  Into  Spring 
and  early  frosts,  A  d.  n. 

Woodman,  Grant  Co.  The  Rural  Blush 
Potatoes  were  planted  April  27.  aud  had  live 
small  potatoes,  containing  28  eyes.  Used  every 
eye,  although  the  pieces  were  very  small. 
Dug  September  28.  The  whole  weighed  58 
pounds;  three  puroatit.  were  small.  Planted 
in  rows  three-und  u  half  feet,  apart;  set  16 
inches  apart. in  the  rows.  1  planted  nine  other 
kinds,  all  cultivated  the  same,  which  was  fiat  ; 
twice  plowed,  twice  hoed.  Soil  black  loam. 
As  compared  with  the  rest.  Mammoth  Pearl, 
ID  hills,  yielded  85  pounds;  White  Elephant, 
10  lulls,  85  pounds;  Late  Rose,  27  pounds; 
Magnum  Bonum,21  pounds;  Early  Mayflower 
>10  pounds;  Clark’s  No.  I,  81  poumis;  White 
Star,  22  pounds;  Improved  Peachblow,  15 
pounds;  Rural  Blush,  28  pounds;  Burbank 
Seedling.  21  pounds.  All  were  lull}’  ripe  ex - 
cept  Peachblow ;  Blush  nearly  so.  u.  a. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  roust  be  accompanied  by  tbo  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

./.  .S'.  />.,  FtUmarck,  Mu. — 1.  Will  pears 
prow  if  grafted  on  apple  roots'  2.  What  kind 
of  pears  would  thrive  beat  in  Southeastern 
Missouri?  3.  What  sort  of  fruit  is  the  apri¬ 
cot,  and  will  i..  pay  to  grow  it  here  for  mar¬ 
ket?  1.  Will  peach  trees  grafted  on  peach 
roots  grow  as  well  as  if  budded? 

Ans.  1.  Yes,  but  very  few  kinds  make  a 
good  union,  and  consequently  the  grafts  are 
short-lived.  It  is  said  the  Seekel  succeeds  well 
grafted  upon  the  apple  2.  It  is  a  good  pear 
section,  except  in  the  low  grounds.  On  all  the 
uplands  and  hills  any  sort  of  pear  will  grow. 
The  kinds  particularly  recommended  for  the 
State  by  delegates  to  the  Am.  Pom.  Society 
are  Urban  Jsto,  Winter  Nclis,  White  Doy¬ 
enne,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  Tyson,  Seekel,  Shel¬ 
don,  Rostiozer,  Onondaga,  Napoleon,  Law¬ 
rence,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Howell,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Duchesne  d’AngoulOme,  Buifum, 
Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative.  Beurre  Bose,  Bourn' 
d’Anjou.  3.  The  apricot  somewhat  rasem- 
blos  the  plum,  and,  though  grown  all  over 
the  Union,  is  not  common  in  the  market,  ex¬ 
cept  in  California.  It  is  very  subject  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  cureulio.  It  Is  also  apt  to 
fail  on  account  of  its  early  blooming,  which  ex- 
posas  it  to  injury  from  frost.  4  The  peach  suc¬ 
ceeds  perfect  ly  when  budded  on  peach  stocks, 
(.rafting  is  more  difficult  and  is  seldom  prac¬ 
ticed  with  this  fruit.  Plum  stocks  are  used  for 
d  wai  ling  the  peach. 

THE  LAW  AS  TO  “DESERT  LANDS,”  ETC. 

“  R. Reedsburg,  Wig, — 1.  What  is  the  law 
as  to  “  desert  lands?”  Does  it  apply  to  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  Territory  ?  2.  Where 

can  information  about  such  lands  in  Califor¬ 
nia  tie  obtained  ? 

Ans. — The  law  of  March  3,  1877,  relating 
to  these  lands  is  as  follows: 

He  it  enact i  i I  b\)  the  Senate  and  l tonne  of  Represent- 
attces  of  the  United  State*  of  Anieetea  in  Congress 
assembled,  Tbut  It  ahull  b<>  lawful  for  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  auy  person  of  requisite  ngo 
“  who  rnuy  he  entitled  to  become  a  citizen,  and  who 
has  filed  hU  declaration  to  become  audi,1'  cud  upon 
payment  of  3.“.  cents  per  acre,  to  flic  n  declaration, 
under  oatb,  with  the  register  nnel  receiver  of  the  land 
district  In  which  nny  desert  land  I*  situated,  that  he 
Intends  to  reclaim  a  tract  of  (Insert  land,  not  exceed 
lug  one  section  by  conducting  water  upon  the  same 
within  the  period  of  three  years  thereafter.  Provided 
however ,  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  by  the 
person  so  conducting  the  fame  on  or  to  any  tract  of 
desert  land  of  MM  acres  shall  depend  upon  bona  fide 
prior  appropriation;  and  such  right  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  water  actually  appropriated  and 
necessarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  Irrigation  and 
reclamation;  and  all  Rurplus  water  over  and  above 
such  actual  appropriation  and  use,  together  with  the 
water  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources  of  water 
supply  upon  the  public  landsntid  not  navigable,  shall 
remain  and  be  held  free  for  the  appropriation  and 
use  of  the  public  for  Irrigation,  mining,  and  munu 
factoring  purposes  subject  to  existing  rights,  sold 
declaration  shall  describe  particularly  said  section  of 
land  If  surveyed,  and  If  unsurvoyed  shall  describe 
the  same  ns  nearly  its  possible  without  a  survey.  At 
any  time  within  the  period  of  three  years  after  filing 
stild  declaration,  upon  making  satisfactory  proof  to 
the  register  and  receiver  of  the  reclamation  of 
s  ilil  tract  of  bind  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  anil  upon 
the  payment  to  the  receiver  of  the  additional  sum  of 
one  dollar  per  acre  for  a  tract  of  land  not  exceeding 
BIO  acres  to  anyone  person,  n  patent,  for  the  same 
shall  be  Issued  to  him:  Provided,  that  no  person  shall 
bn  permitted  to  enter  upon  more  thuu  one  trnct  of 
laud,  und  not  to  exceed  Wn  acres,  wblcb  shall  be  In 
compact  form. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  lands  exclusive  of  timber  luudsnnd 
mineral  lauds  which  will  not.  without  Irrigation 
produce  some  agricultural  crop,  shall  be  deemed 
desert  lands  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  which 
fact  shall  bo  ascertained  by  proof  of  two  or  more 
credible  witnesses  under  oath,  w  hose  affidavits  shall 
be  Hied  In  the  land  office  In  which  said  tract  of  land 
may  be  situated , 

Sheet.  8.  That  this  net  shall  only  apply  to  and  lake 
effect  In  the  Stales  of  California  Oregon  und  Nevada, 
and  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Dakota, 
aud  the  determination  of  what  may  be  considered 
desert  laud  shall  be  subject  to  the  decision  and 
regulation  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Lund 
Office. 

2,  Write  to  tho  General  Land  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  0. 

LARGE  YIELDS  OF  POTATOES  AT  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 

CL,"  Chelsea,  Ohio. — How  are  such  largo 
yields  of  potatoes  obtained  at  the  Rural 
Grounds?  What  fertilizers  ure  used?  How 
mib’h  seed  is  planted,  aud  what  kind  of  cul¬ 
tivation  is  practiced? 

Ans. — We  must  beg  our  friend  to  read  the 
reports  of  the  past  season's  work  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  which,  under  the  head  of  “  Notes 
from  the  Experiment  Grounds  of  the  R.  N. 
Y.,”  were  begun  two  months  ago.  We  have 
raised  potatoes  with  all  kinds  of  fertilizers 
and  manures;  vve  have  tried  every  sort  of 
experiment  we  could  think  of.  We  have  been 
publishing  tho  results  through  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  plain  we  cannot  answer  the 
above  inquiry  except  by  leferrtngto  what 
has  already  been  printed,  and  what  vve  pro 


pose  to  print  between  now  and  next  March. 
As  a  mile,  we  have  obtained  tho  best  yields 
from  two  eyes  to  a  piece,  the  pieces  one  foot 
apart  in  unde  drills  three  feet  apart.  We 
Mem- place  the  fertilizer  in  contact  with  the 
seed.  W  hen  farm  manure  is  used,  it  is  al  ways 
well  decomposed  and  (except  for  experiment) 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.  To  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  we  should  spread  farm  manure 
in  the  Fall,  and  sow  both  salt,  and  lime,  and 
then  plow  under.  Iti  the  Spring  use  chemical 
fertilizers  strong  In  potash  spread  broadcast, 
or  in  the  wide  drills,  at  the  rate  of  from  200 
to  800  pounds  per  acre  according  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  Then  we  should  cultivate 
flat,  i.  c.,  never  use  a  plow  between  the  rows 
or  hill  up  with  tho  hoe.  All  cultivation  is 
done  by  a  shallow-running  cultivator.  It 
will  be  hard  to  change  our  belief  that  both 
corn  ami  potatoes  are  injured  by  plowing 
uftor  they  are  well  out  of  the  ground,  since 
the  roots  are  severed  to  no  purpose.  Can 
you  or  any  person  give  any  valid  reason  tch  y 
the  soil  should  bo  scooped  out  between  the 
rows  or  hills  of  potatoes  and  corn  and  heaped 
about  their  stems?  What  wo  want  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  every  root  and  fiber  that  grows,  aud  to 
preserve  the  soil  loose  and  mellow.  This  is 
done  by  shallow  cultivation  after  the  plants 
have  sprouted.  Five  years  ago  the  R.  N.-Y. 
began  to  advocate  (1)  broadcast  manuring 
exclusively;  (2)  shallow  cultivation,  and  (3) 
flat  cultivation  for  corn,  and,  finally,  for 
potatoes.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  since 
adopted  this  method,  and  they  like  it. 


ANALYSES  OF  UN LEACHED  AND  LEACHED 
ASHES. 

J.  H.,  Detroit ,  Mich, — What  is  an  analysis 
of  dry  and  leached  ashes,  and  what  are  the 
fertilizing  properties  of  each  kind? 

Ans, — The  constituents  of  the  dry  or  un¬ 
leached  ashes  of  various  kinds  of  wood  differ 
greatly :  and  there  is  also  some  difference  be¬ 
tween  various  sorts  due  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  ashes  have  been  made.  Prof. 
S.  W.  Johnson  gives  the  following  analyses  of 
three  kiuds  of  ashes  prepared  in  a  stove: 


Potash . 

Chestnut. 

•  a  •  J  8.07 

Oak. 

9.37 

Hickory, 

4.56 

soda — . 

.12 

1.92 

.53 

Lime . . 

...  29.15 

29.65 

36.29 

Magneidn,- . 

....  9.63 

3.65 

5.71 

Iron  Oxhle .  . 

....  5.21 

3.73 

2.79 

Phosphoric  Acid.. 

...  2.51 

2.42 

1.63 

Sul ph a rlu  Add.... 

...  2.46 

1.88 

.99 

Chlorine. . . . 

.17 

1.19 

.19 

Carhonlo  Add.  .. 

...  12.80 

16.57 

‘>•4  0*1 

sand  aud  Sllleu _ 

...  26.70 

18.09 

Char . 

...  3.26 

1  97 

1.5a 

Water  nnd  Loss.,.. 

...  4.63 

5.28 

4.49 

100. (XI 

100.00 

100.00 

The  value  of  unleached  ashes  for  fertilizing 
purposes  is  at  least  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  leached  ashes.  The  value  of 
ashes  depends  chiefly  upon  the  potash  and 
soda  they  contain,  and  these  are  nearly  all 
extracted  by  leaching.  Most  of  the  other  salts 
remaining  in  the  ashes  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  of  comparatively  little  value.  Leached 
ashes,  however,  sometimes  exercise  a  good 
effect  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  action  of  un- 
leaehed  ashes  is  much  more  lasting.  Of 
leached  ashes  lime  in  the  form  of  carbonate  is 
the  most  abundant  ingredient  useful  for  the 
soil,  but  this  can  generally  be  obtained  cheaper 
in  other  forms.  The  constituents  of  leached 
ashed  also  differ  materially,  os  may  bo  seen 
by  the  three  following  analyses  of  different 
specimens  by  Prof.  S.  YV,  Johnson: 

Potash .  1.00  1.29 

Soila . HI  .S3 

Ume .  29. S3  88.59 

Magnesia  .  8.22  3. 07 

Iron  Oxide  .  1.13  2.60 

Phosphoric  Arid  .  1.30  2.02 

SiiIjjIi uric  Acid . 13  .13 

Chlorine .  trace.  •  trace. 

Silica  nnd  Insoluble.....  9.82  5.76 

Char .  1.96  3.06 

Water .  26.83  2-1.05 

Carbonic  Add  nnd  Loss..  33.82  28.90 

100.00  too.uo 

Carbonate  of  Lime  equlv- 

lent  to  Ltine .  53.2  60.0 

"GRAVEL”  IN  A  HORSE. 

L.  L,  T.,  Melon,  la. — What  are  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  treatment  of  “gravel”  in  a  horse? 

A  ns,  There  are  three  forms  of  this  disorder: 
<  hie  in  tho  kidueys,another  in  the  passage  from 
there  to  the  bladder,  and  the  third  in  the  blad¬ 
der.  In  the  first  there  are  tenderness  of  the 
loins  nnd  a  stiff,  straddling  gait,  with  blood  or 
pus  in  the  urine  and  sometimes  small  pieces 
of  stone.  For  this  there  is  no  effective  treat¬ 
ment  except  the  giving  of  soothing  mucilug- 
inous  drinks  and  occasional  doses  of  one  ounce 
of  sweet  spirits  of  niter.  The  second  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  more  violent  symptoms  and  great 
distress  us  the  calculi,  or  bits  of  stone,  pass 
through  the  duets,  and  when  they  are  arrested 
in  the  passage  the  flow  of  urine  is  stopped 
with  very  serious  complications.  lu  this  form 
the  only  treatment  is  by  unti-spasmodies.astwo 
drachms  of  lobelia  or  four  d  ruelitns  of  tobacco, 
by  which  the  passages  are  relaxed  and  the 
obstructions  removed.  In  the  third  case  t  here 
is  a  frequent  straining,  the  urine  dribbles  or 
passes  in  jets  and  stops;  dots  of  blood  pass 
with  it  nnd  occasional  small  stones  are  passed. 
To  remove  these  an  operation  is  required 
which  only  an  experienced  veterinarian  can 
perfoim,  und  it  would,  therefore,  be  useless  to 
describe  it.  All  these  forms  are  relieved  by 
keeping  the  system  in  a  cool,  laxative  eon 


l.w 

.82 

28,71 

2.61 

l.t6 

1.55 

.13 

trace. 

7.65 

1.48 

83.99 

20.76 

100.00 

51.2 


dition,  feeding  roots,  linseed  and  hay,  and  no 
bran  or  oats,  aud  corn  moderately;  by  giving 
wood  ashes  and  salt  freely  in  the  food,  and 
using  only  ruin  water  for  drink. 

THE  LAVENDER  PLANT. 

M.  H.  Rich  ford,  N.  Y. — What  kind  of  a 
plant  is  the  lavender,  used  in  commerce?  Is 
it  an  annual  or  a  perennial?  How  is  it  saved 
for  market,  and  where  is  it  sold?  Where  can 
the  seeds  or  plants  be  obtained? 

Ans. — Lavender  (lavender  vera)  is  a  plant 
introduced  from  Europe.  It  is  a  low  under- 
shrub,  barely  hardy,  hoary,  with  lanee-linenr 
leaves  and  slender  spikes  of  bluish,  small 
flowers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
considerable  quantities  of  it  are  grown  for 
market.  The  dried  flowers  are  used  to  make 
scent-bags  for  perfuming  charms,  aud  the 
fresh  flowers  distilled  with  alcohol  furnish 
the  officinal  spirits  of  lavender.  The  plant  is 
a  perenuial.  Lavender  spica  is  another  species 
which  yields  an  oil  that  is  used  by  painters  on 
porcelain  and  by  artists  in  the  preparation  of 
varnishes.  This  plant  may  be  propuguted 
from  seeds  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots.  You 
will  find  the  seed  advertised  iu  every  seeds¬ 
man’s  catalogue  under  “Sweet  or  Medicinal 
Herbs.”  The  distilled  water,  together  with  tho 
oil,  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  proportion 
from  tho  flower  spikes,  which  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  dry  weather  and  just  before  they  open. 
It  is  said  that  sixty  ounces  of  the  dried  flowers 
will  yield  an  ounce  of  the  oil.  Druggists  buy 
the  dried  flowers. 

ARTESIAN  AND  OTHER  WELLS. 

J.  H.  M,,  address  mislaid. — 1.  How  can  I 
find  out  about  government  lands  in  Arkan¬ 
sas?  2.  How  deep  must  one  go  to  get  an  arte¬ 
sian  well  where  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
70  feet? 

Ans. — 1.  Write  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  2.  Artesian  wells  are  those 
in  which kt ho  water  overflows  at  the  surface. 
This  never  occurs  except  where  tho  “  foun¬ 
tain  head”  is  higher  than  the  place  of  dis¬ 
charge.  In  such  cases  the  strata  which  collect 
the  water  or  through  which  it  flows,  serve  as 
inverted  syphons,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  longer  arm  forces  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face  the  water  in  the  short  arm.  Iu  ordinary 
wells  the  water  rises  In  the  well  to  the  bight 
of  the  “fountain  head.”  In  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country  water  can  lie  obtained  by  sink¬ 
ing  wells,  boeotiso  water-bearing  strata  under¬ 
lie  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country;  but  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  artesian  wells  can 
be  obtained,  because  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  the  fountain  head  of  the  water  veiu  struck, 
is  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  the  well  has  boon  sunk.  Water  may 
therofare  collect  in  a  well  sunk  20  or  70  feet, 
iu  hundreds  of  places  where  it  would  not  rise 
to  the  surface  and  overflow,  however  deep  the 
well  may  be  sunk. 

DlAHRHlY.A  IN  HOUSES. 

T.  A’.,  Milton,  Fa. — My  horse  has  been 
troubled  with  diarrhoea  for  some  weeks. 
What  is  the  cause,  and  what  should  be  the 
troatmeut  ? 

Ans.— There  are  several  causes  for  the  com¬ 
plaint,  such  as  indigestible  and  irritating 
food,  too  much  water,  purgative  medicine, 
disorders  of  the  liver,  cold,  over-exertion,  aud 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  complaint.  Diarrluea 
is  also  one  of  the  symptoms  of  several  other 
diseases.  Uur  friend  tells  us  uothiug  to  enable 
us  to  decide  to  what  cause  to  attribute  the 
ailment.  As  a  preventive,  avoid  the  above 
causes,  if  possible-  The  nature  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedy  must  depend  greatly,  of  coarse, 
on  the  character  of  the  disease  and  its  cause, 
and  as  nothing  lias  been  said  on  this  point,  no 
special  prescription  can  be  given.  In  most 
eases,  however,  a  safe  remedy  is  rice,  boiled 
until  quite  soft,  and  mixed  with  warm  water 
until  of  the  consistency  of  a  thin  liquid.  If 
not  token  voluntarily,  it  should  be  given  in 
a  drench.  For  a  severe  case  one  or  two 
ounces  of  lnuduuiun  may  be  added  to  a  quart 
of  milk,  and  given  even'  time  the  bowels  act 
violently;  or,  instead,  a  thin  gruel  m  iy  be 
made  with  wheat  meal,  and  the  laudanum  bo 
mixed  with  it 

HOUSES  EATING  LITTER. 

M.  A’.,  Hampden,  Me  -  YY'hy  does  my  horse 
persist  in  eating  its  litter,  and  what  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  1 

Ans.— Eating  the  litter  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
appetite  which  occurs  chiefly  in  those  horses 
which  are  kept  short  of  hay  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  fatten,  orbecau.se  t  he  animal 
has  been  stabled  for  a  long  time  and  requires 
a  change.  In  the  former  case  uothiug  but  a 
muzzle  or  the  removal  of  the  bedding  will  be 
of  any  service;  but  iu  the  latter  a  rim  at  grass 
or  soiling  indoors  for  a  mouth  or  tw-o  will 
remedy  the  disorder  of  the  stomach.  Rock 
salt  in  the  mangel  will  sometimes  have  the 
desired  effect,  producing  a  degree  of  thirst 
which  will  render  dry  litter  distasteful.  Eat¬ 
ing  the  litter  is  often  due  to  indigestion  and  a 
depraved  appetite;  then  it  would  be  well  to 
try  a  complete  change  of  loud,  and,  it  it  can 


be  obtained,  green  food  of  some  sort  should 
be  given,  or  if  not,  carrots  or  even  steamed 
potatoes.  In  place  of  hay,  sound  wheat  or 
barley  straw  cut  into  < -L ;> i r  and  mixed  with 
carrots  and  oats  slmiiid  be  given,  mix  1  with 
a  little  malt  dust  once  nr  twice  a  week  to  alter 
the  flavor. 

CROSSING  POTATOES,  ETC. 

E.  D.  E.,  Long  Fine,  Neb. — 1.  How  can  I 
get  a  cross  between  two  varieties  of  potatoes  ? 
2.  What  good  work  is  there  on  botany  relating 
to  farm  plunks,  for  a  practical  farmer  ? 

Ans.  1.  Select  the  yellow  powder  (pollen)  on 
the  stamens  of  the  flowers  of  one  plant  and 
apply  it  to  the  pistil  of  the  flowers  of  the 
other.  The  stamens  of  the  latter  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  bud  unfolds.  If  then 
seed  balls  (fruit)  form,  these  will  be  the  result 
of  the  cross.  In  this  climate  we  rarely  can 
find  pollen,  and  seed  balls  seldom  form.  But 
further  north  they  are  not  so  rare.  For  the 
past  five  years  we  have  each  year  planted 
from  20  to  100  varieties,  and  we  have  never 
been  able  to  make  a  cross  that  we  desired,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  pollen.  It  seems  probable 
that  in  a  few'  years  the  potato  will  cease  to 
fruit.  2,  “American  Weeds  and  Useful 
Plants,”  by  Dr.  Thurber.  To  be  obtained  of 
the  American  News  Company.  This  is  not  all 
you  want,  but  the  only  one  we  know  of. 

Miscellaneous. 

•i.  V.,  Purdy  Creek,  N.  Y.—i.  How  should 
strawberry  plants  be  mulched,  and  how 
should  nnleaohed  ashes  be  applied  to  them  <  2. 
Will  land  plowed  this  Fall  for  early  potatoes 
next  Spring  require  replowing  then— soil 
a  gravely  and  sandy  loam? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  sow  the  unleached 
ashes  now.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  well 
frozen  and  not  before,  we  should  cover  the 
plants  lightly  with  leaves  or  other  material. 
The  leaves  may  be  held  with  the  twigs  of 
trees,  the  prunings  of  grape-vines  or  ever¬ 
green  branches.  A  very  good  way  is  to  wait 
until  the  first  snow,  and  then  throw  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  mulch  or  covering  on  the  snow.  As 
tho  snow'  disappears,  this  will  rest  lightly  upon 
the  plants.  It  is  not  clothing  they  require  tc 
keep  them  warm,  but  merely  to  prevent  rapid 
freezing  and  thawing.  2.  Not  for  such  a  soil 
unless  the  weeds  have  made  a  growth  t.hia  Fall. 

C.  K.,  Cairo,  Ohio, — 1.  Will  caustic  lime 
applied  to  straw  hasten  its  decay  !  2.  What 
is  the  Fultz  YYTheat  ? 

Ans.— 1.  It  will  be  very  inconvenient  to  rot 
straw  in  this  way,  aud  the  effect  wmiild  be 
very  slow’,  imle-s  the  straw  were  kept  always 
moist.  It  would  be  better  and  cheaper  to 
spread  the  straw  on  the  ground  aud  plow’  it  in, 
and  then  spread  the  limeoL  the  plowed  ground 
and  harrow  it  in.  2.  The  Fultz  Wheat  is  a 
well  known  and  excellent  variety  of  Fall 
wheat  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
and  described  in  the  Rural. 

.4.  S.  Mansfield,  Pit. — 1.  YV  hat  are  the  early 
grapes  that  ripen  before  the  Concord  ?  2  Of 
whom  can  the  Victoria  Grape  be  obtained  ? 
3.  YY’ ho  sells  the  Lady  Elgin  Crab  Apple? 

Ans.— 1.  See  article  by  Mr.  G.  YV.  Camp¬ 
bell,  under  “Vineyard.”  2.  Of  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Miner,  Linden,  N.  J.  3.  Ellwauger&  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.,  Brooklyn,  E.  1). — After  pressing  the 
grapes  for  wine,  I  use  the  secoud  pressing 
for  vinegar,  putting  molasses  in;  is  that  all 
that  ts  necessary  to  be  done  to  make  good 
vinegar? 

Ans.  It  will  bo  best  to  add  a  small  amount 
ot  yeast  to  start  the  fermentation. 

C.  .4.  McC.,  Prineeton,  la. — What  does  the 
Rural  mean  by  flat  culture  ? 

Ans. — We  mean  that  the  plants  are  never 
hilled  up— that  the  soil  about  the  stems  is  as 
low  as  betweeu  the  rows.  YV  e  never  use  a 
plow  after  the  potatoes  are  planted,  but  a 
shallow'  cultivator  only. 

E.  F.E.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. — YVhero  can  I  get 
an  assortment  of  the  leading  hardy  varieties 
of  apples? 

Ans. — Of  almost  any  of  the  nurserymen  ad¬ 
vertising  iu  the  Rural. 

J.  II.,  Dayton,  O. — The  specimen  proves  to 
lie  Xanthium  spinosum  (Spiny  Clot  bur).  It 
is  a  bad  Weed  introduced  from  tropicaljAmeri 
ca.  and  you  should  eradicate  every  plant  at 
ouce, 

E.  K.  F. — We  see  little  prospect  for  better 
prices  for  potatoes — not  enough  tc  pay  for 
rot  and  shrinkage. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Nov.  10. 

F.  D.  C.-O  W.  F.-W.  F.  T.  II.  II. -J.  W.-J.  H. 
H.— A  H.— E.  A.  Davis,  many  thanks.  W.  H.  O.  — 
J.  I.  S.-G.  K.  K.  8.  \V,  S.-G  M.  D.-J.  W.  F.-J.  R. 
-W.  K.  B.-C.  51,  C.-4.  V.-A.  S.  D.-  J  F.  H.-S.  H. 
H  -D.  W.  C.,  Jr.  a  C.  W.-55.  H.  IL.  thunks. -J.  P.- 
J.  B.-J.  B.  R.-E.  W.-W.  P.-F.  H.S.-S  M.-Chaa. 
U.  Bhu-k,  greatly Obllxe<l.-K  S.  ft.— J.  T.  A  -U.  A.  S. 
— N.|J.  S.-ft.  W.  C.  F.  K.  P.-J.  P.-J  S.  C.-G.  W 
S.  —A.  F.  VV.— D.  K.  Sirs.  F.  Lewis,  very  much  obliged. 
-M.  W,  F.  J.  U.  U.-L.  G.  N.-S.  A.  L.-C.  J.C.-S  R. 
O.-W.  F.  B.-D  R.-G.  J.  S.  J.  H,  H.— 51.  C.  C.— B 
D.  N.-E.  C.-J.  U. -H  B.— O.  F  F. 
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Several  lots  of  the  Ki offer  Pear  have 
been  sent,  to  us  by  friends — or  enemies — 
we  don’t  know  which.  These  pears  are 
handed  to  visitors  to  oat,  and  notes  arc 
taken  of  what,  they  say  as  to  the  quality  of 
this  great  pear. 

- - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now 
until  January  1st,  1885,  for  $2.00.  Post¬ 
ers,  premium  lists  and  extra  copies  sent 
to  all  applicant  s  without  charge,  and  with 
the  RuraL’h  thanks  for  the  interest  shown 
by  their  applications. 


Mu.  Charles  Downing  writes  to  us — 
his  notes  should  be  precious  to  our  readers 
— that  Clark’s  Prolific  Apple  has  now 
been  20  years  in  bearing  in  Iowa,  and  has 
proved  itself  an  iron-clad,  and  is  worthy 
of  propagation  for  growth,  bearing  and 
quality.  He  has  eaten  it  several  times, 
and  knows  if  to  be  good.  It  originated 
with  W.  G.  Clark,  Albia,  Iowa. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

Whether  oats  arc  heavy  or  not  depends 
upon  the  land  on  which  they  are  grown. 
Oats  raised  on  poor  land  may  weigh  only 
28  or  80  pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  the 
same  variety  raised  on  rich  land  may 
weigh  40  pounds,  or  more.  Did  you  ever 
raise  line  apples  on  trees  growing  in  a 
starved-to-death  soil  ?  Well,  oats  are  just, 
as  much  the  fruit  of  the  oat  plant  as  ap¬ 
ples  are  of  apple  trees. 

■  ■ 

We  are  very  glad  to  receive  such  letters 
as  the  following:  “  The  number  of  my 
paper  is  1,761.  As  no  paper  arrived  this 
week,  1  suppose  you  have  dropped  me. 
This  is  out  of  the  question,  and  to  prevent 
sueh  accidents  for  some  time  to  come,  I 
inclose  $10  for  four  years’  to  tin?  regular 
address,  L.  Palleske,  Suffema,  N.  Y.,  and 
one  year  to  Ilenry  Feuner,  Hicksville, 
Long  Island.  lie  ought  to  rend  the  paper, 
and  sending  it  for  one  year  will  make  him 
read  it  forever.  I  think  this  is  the  best 
way  to  procure  the  ‘  new  subscriber’  I 
owe  the  paper  itself.  I  wish  I  had  read 
it  five  years  ago. 

“Sufferna,  N.  Y.  “l.  palleske.” 


Thai  milk  readily  absorbs  odors  and 
emanations  from  substances  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  also  atmospheric 
impurities  is  well  known,  though  the  fact 
is  often  lost,  sight  of.  it  is  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our  read 
ers  now  and  then  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  winch  is  important,  not  only  as 
regards  profits  in  the  dairy,  but  also  as 
regards  health  ou  the  farm  and  among 
its  customers;  for  the  germs  of  disease 
are  absorbed  by  milk  with  great  readi¬ 
ness.  In  a  case  in  this  city  some  time 
ago,  milk  was  kept  in  a  loosely  covered 
vessel  in  an  ice-box  which  was  connected 
with  the  sewer,  and  the  connection  was 
not  properly  trapped.  The  milk  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  sewer  gas  and  caused  an  out¬ 
break  of  typhoid  fever.  A  remarkable 
outbreak  of  the  same  disease  occurred 
lately  in  one  of  the  most  populous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  London,  and  the  epidemic  was 
traced  by  the  sanitary  inspector  to  a  single 
dairy  farm,  where  the  wooden  pails  used 
to  hold  the  milk  were  washed  in  water 
that  became  contaminated  by  leakage 
from  a  cesspool.  At  Port.  Jervis,  New 
York,  there  is  now  an  outbreak  of  the 
same  malady,  and  5(5  out  of  the  75  peo¬ 
ple  attacked,  have  been  supplied  with 
milk  from  one  farm  where  there  have 
been  several  cases  of  the  disaese  in  the 
farmer’s  family.  A  late  investigation  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  proved  conclusively 
that  scarlet  fever  was  spread  among  a 
number  of  families  by  milk  which  had 
been  kept  a  few  hours  in  the  bouse  of 
the  milkman  some  of  whose  family  were 
suffering  from  the  disease.  Carelessness 
in  regard  to  this  matter  is  criminal. 

■  -  »  »  » 

ABUSES  UNDER  THE  LAND  LAWS. 


In  his  annual  report,  telegraphic  ex¬ 
tracts  of  which  are  before  us,  Commis¬ 
sioner  McFarland,  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  pre¬ 
emption,  timber-culture,  and  desert-land 
laws,  and  the  amendment  of  the  home¬ 
stead  laws  so  as  to  require  proof  of  actual 


residence  and  improvement  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years,  instead  of  the  six 
months  now  required,  before  a  homestead 
entry  can  be  commuted  by  cash  payment. 
The  investigal ions  of  the  special  agents  of 
the  Land  Office,  for  whom  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
demonstrate  what  had  long  been  known — 
that  the  grossest,  forms  of  dishonesty  and 
rascality  have  been  fostered  by  these  laws; 
that  through  them  millions  of  acres  of  the 
choicest  parts  of  the  public  domain  have 
been  fraudulently  appropriated  by  wealthy 
lain!  -grabbers, individuals,  and  companies; 
and  that  under  them  opportunities  for 
frauds  are  practically  unlimited.  The 
reports  show  that  in  no  part  of  tin-  West 
have  these  opportunities  been  neglected 
by  scoundrels  who  are  land-sharks  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  who  have  the  assistance  of 
United  States  officials,  for  “  every  land 
office  in  the  country  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  those  sharks  and  ad  venturers,” 
who  act  in  collusion  with  men  in  the  office 
to  embarrass  and  swindle  bona-fide  settlers. 

Under  the  pre-emption  laws  millions  of 
acresof  the  public  domain  have,  been  taken 
up  and  improved  by  actual  settlers,  but  for 
some  time  these  laws  have  ceased  to  protect 
the  settlers,  and  have  become  the  support 
of  dishonest  attorneys,  middlemen  and 
agents  of  capitalists,  who  either  steal  the 
land  for  their  employers  or  hold  it  on  false 
or  frivolous  pretexts,  so  that  bona-fide  sel¬ 
lers  cannot  get  possession  of  it  without  pay¬ 
ing  them  a  large  price.  Honest  pre-emptions 
are  now  rarely  made,  but  millions  of  acres 
are  entered  fraudulently  by  men  employed 
by  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  large  landed 
estates.  The  agents  of  these  make  entries 
on  newly-surveyed  land,  alleging  residence 
long  anterior  to  the  survey,  and  the  land 
is  patented  before  an  opportunity  is  had 
to  discover  the  facts  and  prevent  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  illegal  entry.  As  soon 
as  the  title  is  secured,  it  is  transferred  to 
the  land-grabbing  capitalist.  The  reports 
show  that  valuably  lands  in  whole  ranges 
of  townships  in  certain  districts  have  been 
entered  in  this  manner,  where  the  land 
bears  no  evidence  of  settlement  at  any 
time,  but  is  held  as  portions  of  large  es¬ 
tates.  Tn  the  “  urid  regions”  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona.  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah  and  California,  by  fraudulently  pre¬ 
empting  in  this  way  the  few  scattered 
“water  holes,”  springs  and  rivulets,  or 
arroyas,  thousands  of  adjacent  acres  of  ex¬ 
cellent  grazing  land  have  come  into  the 
control  of  speculators  and  plunderers,  the 
most,  unscrupulous  of  whom  are  English 
operators.  In  Southeastern  Arizona  and 
Southwestern  New  Mexico  it  Is  estimated 
that  18,000,000  acres  have  been  stolen  in 
this  manner;  ami  though  alien  monopo¬ 
lists,  under  llie  law,  cannot  “  hold,  occu¬ 
py  or  possess”  the  public  domain,  either 
as  farm,  grazing,  timber  or  mining  lands, 
yet  it  is  estimated  that  in  Southern  New 
Mexico  alone  there  are  over  8,000,000 
acres  of  grazing  lands,  with  their  “water- 
hole”  pre-emptions,  under  the  control  of 
two  syndicates  of  English  capitalists,  who 
feel  so  secure  of  their  plunder  that,  they 
have  placed  large  tracts  of  it  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  market. 

The  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  laws  will 
not  injure  actual  settlers,  for  the  home¬ 
stead  laws  will  still  remain,  amended,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  so  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  use  them  as  a  cover  for  such  frauds 
as  have  made  the  pre-emption  laws  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  House 
of  Representatives  last  Winter  attached 
to  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  repeal  of  these  laws; 
hut.  the  amendment  was  rejected  ny  the 
Senate,  though  I  he  Chairman  of  (he 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  do. 
dared  that  nine-tenths  of  the  pre-emption 
entries  recently  made  were  fraudulent, 
and  involved  perjury  and  corruption. 

The  desert-land  and  timber-culture 
laws  have  tended  to  the  encouragement 
of  monopoly  rather  than  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  reclamation.  The  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  both  are  flagrantly 
violated,  in  practical  operation  it  has 
been  found  that  they  enable  land-grab¬ 
bing  monopolists  to  acquire  vast  areas  of 
tile  public  domain  without  settlement 
through  the  medium  of  entries  made  by 
persons  hired  for  the  purpose.  They 
should  certainly  be  either  repealed  or 
greatly  amended.  The  Government  should 
use  all  efforts  to  assist  and  protect  the 
actual  settlers  on  the  public  land;  hut 
it  should  show  no  mercy  to  perjurers  and 
thieves;  yet  the  evidence  of  perjury  and 
theft  in  thousands  of  cases  has  been 
secured,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  it  has 
been  published,  yet  the  guilty  rascals  go 
scot-free,  and  their  accomplices  in  office 
are  seldom  disturbed.  In  spite  of  occa¬ 
sional  prosecutions,  ninety-nine  hun¬ 
dredths  of  them  escape  punishment,  and 
nine-tenths  of  them  retain  their  plunder. 


WHICH  MUST  GO— THE  DRONES  OR 
THE  WORKERS  ? 


In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  the 
other  day,  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  puts  the 
yearly  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  at  202,640,000  bushels,  and 
the  production  lliis  year — m  which  he 
considers  there  has  been  a  full  average  of 
28  bushels  per  acre-  -at  70,000,000  bushels 
beyond  wlmt  is  needed  for  seed  for  next 
crop.  Thus,  according  to  this  estimate, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland’s  production  of 
wheat,  “even  m  a  favorable  year,  is  only 
equal  to  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  quantity  needed  for  t  he  people’s  food.’ 
In  a  recent  address  before  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  associations,  Mr.  Walter, 
proprietor  of  the  London  Times,  stated 
that  during  the  year  1882  England  im 
ported  $540,000,000  worth  of  meat,  hut 
ter,  eggs,  poultry,  wheat,  and  corn; 
$46,000,00(1  worth  of  live  animals  to  be 
converted  into  meat,  and  $1510, 000,000 
worth  of  wheat-flour,  and  corn  meal. 
All  this  was  in  addition  to  the  heavy 
shipments  made  direct  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Although  the  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  year 
may  be  an  average  one,  the  aggregate 
production  must  be  much  less,  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
land  having  passed  out  of  cultivation 
during  the  last  twelvemonth,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  farmers,  impoverished  and 
discouraged  by  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  to 
pay  the  rents  demanded  by  the  landlords. 

It.  is,  therefore,  quite  likely  that  the 
importation  of  foodstuffs  will  he  heavier 
this  year  than  it  has  been  of  late,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  outflow  of  money  will 
be  greater.  Germany  and  Belgium  have 
lately  become  formidable  rivals  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  one  of  Great  Britain’s  greatest  and 
hitherto  most  profitable  industries.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  the  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  and 
rolling  mills  of  the  “  Black  Country,” amt 
the  machine  shops  of  the  Kingdom  is 
comparatively  dull,  and  reductions  of  the 
hours  of  work  und  of  wages,  and  con¬ 
sequent  strikes  of  workmen  are  threaten¬ 
ed.  The  woolen  mills  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  are  yearly 
encountering  fresh  competitors  in  all  part’s 
of  the  world.  Even  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan  the  expediency  and  profits  of 
“home  manufacture”  are  becoming  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  experiment  -  arc  under  way 
that,  are  likely  ere  long  to  gr.  ally  curtail 
the  enormous  trade  England  has  for  gene¬ 
rations  controlled  in  those  countries.  The 
“balance  of  trudo,”  it  is  true,  is  Hlill  in 
favor  of  England — she  still  receives  every 
year  from  the  rest  of  the  world  more  for 
her  manufactures  than  -lie.  pays  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  her  raw  materials — but 
how  lung  will  this  state  of  things  continue 
with  energetic  rivals  springing  up  at  her 
door  and  progressive  competitors  under 
selling  her  in  her  most  distant,  markets, 
while  the  constant  increase  of  population, 
due  to  natural  causes,  and  the  constant 
decrease  of  cultivated  land,  due  to  a  per¬ 
nicious  system,  render  a  greater  outlay  for 
imported  foodstuffs  iudispe risible  year 
after  year? 

Mr.  Walter  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  the  perpetually  decreasing  production 
of  foodstuffs  ill  the  Island  reveals  an 
alarming  statewof  things  which  demands 
a  remedy;  and  the  remedy  he  was  unable 
to  propose  wa,-,  put  forcibly  forward  by  Mr. 
Labouehe.re  in  a  late  issue  of  his  paper, 
Truth.  A  great  reduction  of  rent  he 
considers  only  a  temporary  makeshift;  he 
advocates  the  abolition  of  landlordism  in 
England  as  heartily  as  Parnell  advocates 
the  abolition  of  landlordism  in  Ireland. 
In  many  cases  where  mils  have  already 
been  reduced  one- half,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  get  tenants;  hence  he  lias 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  land  in  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  support  “a  lazy  landlord, 
neither  toiling  nor  spinning,  a  farmer  who 
has  to  obtain  interest,  on  the  capital  he 
employs,  and  laborers  whose  wa.es  are 
derived  from  tlm  produce.”  He  thinks 
there  will  henceforth  be  men  no  rich  that 
they  can  afford  to  be  landowners;  “but 
the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
doomed”  in  the  British  Isles,  “although 
very  probably  its  disappearance  will  be 
gradual.”  The  spendthrift  and  improvi¬ 
dent  farmer  “  who  lives  as  a  countiy  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  hunts,  and  whose  daughters 
are  brought  up  for  ornamental  purposes, 
will  follow  the  landlord  and  the  dodo,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  this  shrewd 
Radical  leader.  It  will  be  hard  for  those 
who  have  to  go;  but  what  single  general 
advantage  has  not  entailed  a  thousand  in¬ 
dividual  hardships  ? 

Small  farmers,  peasant  proprietors,  will 
ultimately  take  the  places  of  the  departed 
drones,  and  petite  culture — the  raising 


of  vegetables,  poultry,  etc. — as  practiced 
now  on  the  small  farms  of  France,  will 
afford  a  comfortable  and  independent 
livelihood  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
Englishmen  will  no  longer  be  surprised 
to  find  “  that  in  general  farmers  occupy 
their  own  farms,”  a  sight  that  pleased 
and  astonished  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cole¬ 
ridge  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  drones,  not  the  workers, 
must  go. 


- - 

BREVITIES. 


In  F  D.  F’s  article  upon  the  “Benefit,  of 
Superphosphate”  in  our  Issue  of  October  27, 
in  the  experiment  with  potatoes,  the  quantity 
applied  should  be  one  tavt ('spoonful  instead  of 
a  teaspoon  l’ul. 

Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  Are  you,  read¬ 
er,  going  to  attend  the  Fat  Stock  Show  ?  Dr. 
Loriug’s  Convention  of  Stockmen  ?  The  Swine 
Breeders  ’  Convention  ?  The  meeting  of  the 
Norman  Horse  Association  i 

Our  friend  Mrs.  Waley  writes:  “I  send  yon 
some  seeds  of  Zinnias  that  measured  151  inches 
from  outside  to  outside,  measuring  over  the 
convex  center,  and  some  of  them  were  two 
and  even  three  distinct  colors  at  that.” 

Russia,  fair  most  formidable  competitor  in 
the  wheat  markets  of  the  world,  has  been 
under  great  disadvantage  through  inadequate 
transportation  and  storage  facilities  Some 
of  our  enterprising  country  men.  however, 
have  just  induced  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
to  sanction  iu  principle  n  Busko- American 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  elevators  and  store¬ 
houses  throughout  the  empire. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  stock  Indicator, 
whose  editor  is  lion.  F.  D.  Coburn,  was  the 
tirst,  to  subscribe  funds  for  the  support*  of  the 
National  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  says  now  the  plainsman  and  Western 
stockmen  iu  a  flay  cun  see  and  learn  more  of 
the  differences  in  breed*  and  quality,  ami  the 
real  value  of  improved  blood  than  is  possible 
for  them  to  do  in  a  lifetime  at  home, 

The  quality  of  potatoes  depends  upon  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  raised,  in  a  great, 
measure.  There  me  few  kinds  that  will  cook 
dry  and  mealy  that  have  been  raised  in  wet 
soil.  Our  largest  yields  have  been  made  in  a 
mellow  soil,  where  the  crops  seldom  suffer 
from  drought,,  ami  that  is  so  well  drained 
that  they  seldom  suffer  from  Phi  much  rain. 
But  the  quality  is  never  so  good  ns  that,  of 
those  raised  upon  a  light,  leachy.  sandy  soil. 

True  tirst  annual  fat,  stock  show  was  opened 
at  Riverside  Fork.  Kansas  City,  on  November 
1,  and  dosed  on  the  8th.  Entries  were  made 
from  over  a  dozen  States  and  from  Canada, 
A  street  parade  of  animals  on  the  second  day 
of  the  show  ntti acted  much  attention,  the 
Aberdeen- Angns  polled  cattle,  which  were 
preceded  by  Scotch  pipers  playing  loudly  on 
the  bagpipes,  being  special  objects  of  admira¬ 
tion.  A  telegram  tells  us  the  show  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  respects. 

As  strong  drink  takes  its  way  through  the 
world,  darkening  the  light,  on  the  hearthstone 
and  in  the  household,  breaking  marriage 
bonds  and  snapping  heart  strings,  leading  the 
Ixjy  to  the  gallows  and  the  girl  to  the  scarlet 
house,  covering  the  grave  with  shame  and  the 
bridal  hour  with  infamy,  weakening  the  body, 
destroying  the  mind,  and  damning  the  soul, 
surely  evil  spirits  grin  and  chuckle  as  they 
creep  through  the  fires  Infernal  and  angels 
press,  with  tear-stained  faces,  nearer  the 
throne. 

Like  the  Legislature  of  several  of  the  other 
States,  the  last  Connecticut  Legislature 
passed  a  law  requiring  each  dealer  in  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  post  tn  a  conspicuous  part  of  his 
store  the  sign  “Oleomargarine  for  Sale  Hero” 
io  letters  not  less  than  four  inehes  long.  Con¬ 
necticut  people  are  famous  for  Wing  law¬ 
nhiding  citizens,  hut  they  are  still  more 
famous  for  being  the  cutest  of  Yankees,  and 
both  I  hese  characteristics  have  been  illustrated 
in  the  way  some  Hartford  dealers  obeyed  the 
provisions  of  the  anti-oleomargarine  law. 
They  put  up  signs  with  letters  of  the  required 
length,  hut.  so  thin  that  they  couldn’t  be  read 
without  the  a  id  of  u  magnifying  glass. 

A  telegram  from  Chicago  informs  us  that 
a  contagious  disease,  known  by  the  name  of 
“swell-head,’-  has  hern  discovered  among  the 
cat, tie  in  the  dockyards  there  The  first,. scien¬ 
tific  examination  of  tin's  disease  in  this  conn 
try  was  made  on  Wednesday,  under  the  direr 
tion  of  the  United  States’  Treasury  Cattle 
Commission,  who  decided  that  it  whs  caused 
by  microscopic  plants  which  lodged  in  the 
teeth.  If  the  disease  extends  to  t  he  jaws,  it 
UKUully  pr  oves  fatal.  It  is  claimed  that  it  can 
he  communicated  to  man.  These  cases  will 
bear  close  watching,  and  if  it  be  contagious, 
as  is  claimed,  it.  will  be  well  for  the  (  ommis- 
sionors  to  keep  ca  refill  guard  overall  cases,  and 
spare  no  efforts  to  effectually  suppress  the  dis¬ 
ease  at  the  outset. 

No  sooner  has  the  International  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Exhibition  at  Hamburg  closed  than  ar¬ 
rangements  are  begun  for  another  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam, 
The  official  programme  lias  just  Wen  distrib¬ 
uted  to  Uie  Chambers  of  Commerce  through 
out  the  country  by  the  Stale  Department  at 
Washington.  The  fair  will  be  field  by  the 
I  biited  Netherlands  Agricultural  Associations, 
from  August  25  to  September  6,  1884.  It  is  to 
include  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  butter 
cheese,  preserved  milk,  bee-keeping,  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  agriculture,  and  ‘  everything 
relating  to  farming  operations  in  general.”  The 
patron  of  the  exhibition  is  His  Majesty,  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Representative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Netherlands  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciations  is  composed  ol  delegates  from  the 
Holland,  tile  Friesland,  the  ( ieldorlund,  the 
I  ireclit,  the  North  Brabant,  the  Netherlands, 
(lie  Zealand,  the  Graringen,  the  Limburg,  the 
Drontho  and  the  T  won  to  ho  agricultural,  b< 
tunicul  and  cattle-breeding  associations. 
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ftural  topics. 


HILL  VERSUS  FLAT  CULTURE  OF  PO¬ 
TATOES 


A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  THE  EDITOR  OF 
THE  “RURAL”  AND  A  NEIGHBORING 
FARMER. 


Rural:  “  How  do  you  cultivate  your  pota¬ 
toes  I” 

Mr.  Voorhis:  ‘‘.Just  as  soon  as  the  sprouts 
show  above  ground,  I  run  the  plow  through, 
throwing  a  light  furrow  over  each  row.  Then 
I  go  over  the  Held  with  un  old  harrow  without 
any  teeth.  This  levels  the  land,  covers  the 
sprouts  and  the  weeds.  In  tills  way  I  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.” 

Rural:  “  What  do  you  do  after  that  ?” 

Mr.  Voorhis:  “  I  leave  them  until  the  stems 
are  about  six  inches  high.  Then  1  again  plow, 
throwing  the  furrow  towards  the  potatoes 
and  hilling  up.  Then  I  go  through  with  the 
hoe,  finishing  the  hilling  up,  and  cutting  out 
the  weeds;  and  this  is  continued  through  the 
season.” 

R. :  “  Your  land  is  rather  light  and  not  very 
rich;  what  manure  did  you  use,  and  how 
many  potatoes  to  the  acre  have  you  raised  ?” 

V.:  “Eight  hundred  pounds  of  Mapes’s 
Chemical  Fertilizer  to  the  acre  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  as  you  recommend.  The  yield  is  not 
over  100  bushels  to  tho  acre.  Eurly  Rose  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  were  the  kinds  raised.” 

R.:  “Why  do  you  plant  only  those  two 
kinds  i  Are  there  no  others  of  as  good  quali¬ 
ty  that  will  yield  more  T' 

V.:  “No  doubt;  but  these  are  well  known 
in  tho  market,  and  people  are  cautious  about 
buying  new  kinds  lest  the  quality  be  not  as 
good.  ” 

R. :  “You  say  you  raised  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  with  farm  manure;  which  wore  the 
freest  from  injury  by  wire- worms,  grubs, 
etc.”? 

V.:  “The  Early  Rose  were  the  cleanest, 
raised  with  tho  chemical  fertilizer  only  ?” 

R. :  “  Why  do  not  you  cultivate  your  pota¬ 
toes  flat ;  that  is,  without  any  hilling  up  ?” 

V. :  “  Well,  in  thoflist  place,  when  hilled  up 
there  arc  fewer  green  potatoes,  nud  iu  the 
second  it  is  far  easier  to  dig  them  when 
hilled  up.  1  know  just  where  to  stick  my  fork 
and  throw  them  out.” 

R. :  “  But,  in  flat  culture,  if  you  get.  a  good 
growth  of  vine,  are  not  tho  potatoes  shaded  so 
that  they  do  not  ‘green’  much  ?” 

V.:  “That  maybe,  but  wo  leave  our  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  ground  after  the  vines  die  and  if 
cultivated  flat,  many  are  exposed  to  the  air 
and  sun.” 

R. :  “  If  you  used  800  pounds  of  concentrated 
fertilizer  to  the  acre,  why,  think  you,  the  yield 
wns  no  more  than  100  bushels  f” 

V.:  “  Because  the  drought  hurt  them  and, 
besides,  they  were  struck  with  tho  blight.” 

R. :  “Think  you  that  plowiug  between  the 
hills  and  sevoriug  many  of  tho  roots  might 
not  have  induced  the  blight  f” 

V..  “Possibly.” 

II.:  “Suppose  you  could  ruiso  25  per  cent, 
more  potatoes  under  Hut  than  hill  tillage, 
would  you  then  prefer  the  latter  ?” 

V,:  “  That  depends  upon  how  many  ‘burnt’ 
potatoes  I  should  got.” 

R. :  “Then  you  have  never  tried  the  flat 
system  ?” 

V.:  “No.” 

R. :  “  In  the  third  field  from  where  we 
stand,  1  raised  twice  as  many  potatoes  to  the 
acre  as  you  did.  We  both  know  that  the  lund 
is  not  so  good  as  yours.  Mine  were  not  billed 
up  at  all.  Why  was  this  ?” 

V. :  “  Because  you  used  more  fertilizer,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Voorhis,  laughing. 

It.:  “  No,  we  used  ou  difl’erout  plots  all  the 
way  from  20(1  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  That 
upon  which  000  pounds  were  used  gave  us  the 
best  yield — 200  pounds  less  than  you  used.” 

V. :  “  I  can’t  say  what  the  difference  in 
yield  was  owing  to.” 

R. :  “  i  bog  you,  Mr.  Voorhis,  another  year 
to  try  tho  experiment  of  flat  cultivation,  It 
will  cost  you  but  little.  In  our  experiments 
with  potatoes  in  half-barrels,  It  was  found 
that  tho  fibrous  roots  penetrated  to  every  part 
and  that  they  would  have  penetrated  further, 
had  there  boon  room.  Now,  when  a  plow  is 
run  botwoeu  the  hills  these  roots  are  severed 
and  can  no  longer  aid  iu  supporting  the  plant 
which  supports  the  tubers.  Suppose  you  have 
a  geranium  in  it  pot  and  you  thump  it  out 
and  without  otherwise  disturbing  tho  ball  of 
earth,  you  out  oil'  on  both  sides  tho  soil  and 
roots,  ivlmt  will  bo  the  effect  ?" 

V  :  “  To  check  tho  plant  for  a  time,  doubt¬ 
less,  though  it  may  thrive  tho  bettor  after¬ 
wards.” 

R. :  “  Precisely.  Thou  we  will  suy  that  the 
otato  plant  is  also  checked  by  this  root- 
runing.  But  its  season  of  growth  is  compara¬ 


tively  short,  remember,  and  it  has  no  lime  to 
recover — especially  if  dry  weather  follows.  It 
is  crippled  for  life,  one  may  say.  The  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  plant  are  deprived  of  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  food  they  would 
otherwise  have  obtained  nud  tho  tubers, 
which  are  merely  under-ground  stems,  suffer 
in  the  same  proportion.  Besides,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  hilling  up  deprives  the  plant  of 
moisture  regardless  of  the  loss  of  roots.  Hill¬ 
ing  up  potatoes  is  equivalent  to  stooking  corn 
stalks  or  stacking  hay.  They  are  well  shel¬ 
tered  from  ordinary  rains.” 


NOTES  OFTHE  LOUISVILLE  SOUTHERN 
EXPOSITION. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT, i 
While  the  country  north  of  Louisville  has 
been  deluged  by  rain,  the  city  has  enjoyed  a 
comparative  exemption  from  falling  weather 
from  the  opening  in  August  to  this  date, 
October  27.  This  may  account  in  part  for  the 
comparatively  tight  attendance,  which  is  not 
likely  to  reach  over  65  or  75  per  cent,  of  the 
expected  number— one  million  paying  visit¬ 
ors.  It  in  possible,  however,  that,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  exhibits,  which,  except  in  one  or 
two  features,  have  little  not  previously  shown 
at  the  Centennial  or  the  Cotton  Exhibition  of 
Atlanta,  On.,  has  failed  to  draw  visitors  from 
a  distance.  Of  the  new  features  the  chief 
was  the  exhibition  of  electric  lighting,  this 
being  really  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 


One  mistake  was  made,  perhaps,  iu  not 
giving  the  exhibition  an  advertisement  exten¬ 
sive  enough.  North  and  South,  and  another  in 
announcing  it  as  a  Southern  exhibition,  while 
in  the  sense  of  showing  things  Southern,  it  is 
far  less  so  than  the  shows  at  Philadelphia  or 
Atlanta.  Indeed,  the  agricultural  side  of  the 
affair  was  the  narrowest  of  all,  if  one  excepts 
tho  handsome  exhibits  of  the  States  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  two  or  three 
others  collected  and  controlled  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  <fe  Nashville  and  several  of  the  land-grant 
railroads.  Kentucky,  however,  at  a  late  day, 
came  in  with  a  magnificent  show  of  corn, 
wheat,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  which  will  1st 
noticed  further  along. 


The  experience  of  Louisville  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  for  an  exhibition  to  draw  a 
great  crowd  from  the  entire  country,  it  must 
uot  only  be  national  In  its  character  but  must 
represent  the  progress  of  active  thought,  and 
of  the  arts  and  tho  industries  all  through,  and 
present  many  new  and  striking  features.  For 
example,  what  would  call  Northern  people 
south  in  greater  numbers  than  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  tho  processes  and  re¬ 
sults  of  Southern  agriculture  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  such  as  might  be  shown  at  Charleston  or 
Savannah,  Mobile  or  New  Orleans?  And 
what  would  draw  greater  crowds  to  any  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  Middle  States,  than 
sorghum  sugar  manufacture,  nud  u  cheese 
factory  and  a  creamery  on  the  most  improved 
plans,  working  on  an  extensive  scale?  Tho 
truth  is  that  since  tho  Centennial,  most  expo¬ 
sitions  have  boon  little  more  than  poor  copies 
of  it.  To  see  one  has  been  to  comprehend  all, 
and  siuco  in  all  these  agriculture  has  cut  a 
sorry,  or  no  figure  at,  all,  it  Is  not  improbable 
the  next  greatest  success  will  be  that  exposi¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  most  extensive  showing 
of  tho  agriculture  of  nil  section*  and  specially 
of  that  port.iou  of  the  country  whore  it  shall 
be  held. 

But  if  in  attempting  to  give  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Louisville  Exposition  has  uot 
been  as  much  of  a  success  as  Its  friends  hoped 
for,  a  little  adverse  criticism  has  boon  in¬ 
dulged  in,  there  were  many  features  in  it 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  that  may  be 
copied  by  other  exhibitions  with  the  like  suc¬ 
cessful  results.  The  exposition  building  was 
large,  commodious  and  convenient,  well 
planned  and  exceptionally  well  lighted  night 
and  day.  The  location  was  a  remarkably  fine 
one,  in  a  noble  park,  with  a  complement  of 
grand  old  trees,  large  enough  and  varied 
enough  to  excite  the  admiration  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  every  one  who  appreciates  them.  The 
transportation  by  means  of  street-cars  was  of 
the  most  satisfactory  kind,  no  crowding  being 
allowed,  and  no  waiting  having  to  tie  suffered 
for  lack  of  car  service,  and,  as  a  further  at 
traction,  the  principal  route  lay  through 
Fourth,  one  of  the  best  built  streets  in  the 
city.  The  hotel  ami  boarding-house  ac¬ 
commodations  proved  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  the  largest  crowds  of  strangers 
which  came  to  the  exposition,  and  those 
who  were  not  strangers  and  others  whoso 
private  merits  or  public  character  entitled 
them  to  that,  distinction,  received  the  full 
measure  of  generous  hospitality  from  citizens, 
for  which  I^uisville  has  boon  a  l«ug  time 
famous. 

Referring  to  the  exhibition  of  tho’corn  of 


Kentucky,  it  was  by  far  the  best  one  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  30  years’  residence  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  crop.  The  varieties  were  few, 
scarcely  more  than  two,  white  and  yellow 
“  horse-tooth,”  as  it  would  be  called,  but  the 
former  exceeded  the  latter  more  than  ten  to 
one.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  show  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  lots,  of  about  1,000  ears  each, 
contributed  by  two  counties  near  Louisville, 
and  theso  werc.ticd  in  packages  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  ears,  for  tha  purpose  of  easy  hand¬ 
ling  and  displaying  on  a  convenient  table. 
The  striking  thing  about  this  corn  was  the 
largo  (to  Northern  and  Eastern  eyes  it  seemed 
enormous)  size  of  the  ears,  In  connection  with 
the  relatively  small  diameter  of  the  cob  and 
the  vast  depth  of  the  kernels.  For  a  guess,  I 
should  say  the  ears  averaged  11  inches  in 
length,  in  diameter,  weighing  (they  were 
not  bone  dry),  lj^  pound,  and  would  count 
out  from  1,000  tol, 500  kernels,  equal  in  weight 
and  bulk  to  twice  as  many  kernels  of  the 
Northern  flint  varieties.  The  only  comments 
I  have  to  make  ut  present  are  that  the  yield 
per  acre  of  this  choice  representative  of  the 
common  corn  of  Kentucky,  is  iu  no  way 
commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  ear,  since 
in  growing,  each  stalk  stands  four  feet  or 
more  away  from  every  other,  and  that  under 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Blue  Grass  region, 
Indian  corn  obtains  its  most  complete  devel¬ 
opment,  a  favorite  Kentucky  illustration  of 
this  truth  being  the  manifest  superiority  of 
indigenous  whiskey.  The  show  of  wheat  was 
large  and  good,  but  not  remarkable,  and  tho 
oats  were  rather  inclined  to  be  chaffy.  Com¬ 
pensation,  however,  perhaps  might  have  been 
found  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  baskets  each  of 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  which  were  as  mon¬ 
strous  in  size  as  the  corn,  without  its  con¬ 
spicuous  merit 


To  tin  lover  of  trees  the  five  cents’  worth 
of  transportation  to  the  Exhibition  ground, 
and  the  50  cents  entrance  fee  would  have  been 
money  well  spent,  if  he  confined  himself  to  a 
stroll  uuder  the  shade  of  the  majestic  forest 
trees,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  120  varie¬ 
ties.  Of  the  large,  full-grown,  and  aged  ones, 
those  which  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  distinction  of  “  green  robed  sena¬ 
tors  of  mighty  woods,”  there  were  perhaps 
twenty  varieties  within  an  area  of  tern  acres. 
Among  those  with  trunks  having  a  diameter  of 
from  three  to  six  feet,  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
ami  with  proportional  bight  aud  spread  of 
limbs,  I  name  the  common  Sassafras  first., 
because  exceptional  In  size;  then  the  White 
and  Red  Oaks,  Yollow  Poplar,  Red  and  White 
Beech,  Sweet,  Sour  and  Black  Gums,  Wild 
Cherry,  Sycamore,  Honey-locust,  Kentucky 
Coffee  Tree,  Hackberry,  Chestnut,  Soft 
Maple,  Cucumber  and  others.  As  trees  of 
the  second  order,  which  would  be  timber 
tree*  in  Northern  forests,  elm,  cypress, 
catalpa,  Osage-Orange,  Southern  Willow 
Oak,  closely  resembling  the  Live  Oak  in  leaf, 
form  and  general  habit,  ami  for  strikingly, 
peculiar,  attractively  green  aurl  vigorous 
habit  and  foliage  the  Ginkgo  Tree  of  Japan, 
and  tho  European  Oak— Quercus  pedunculntu. 
There  are  ten-acre  areas  no  doubt  where  as 
large  a  number  and  as  great  a  variety  of 
fully  developed  and  venerable  forest  trees 
may  be  seen  In  their  best  form;  but  they  are 
probably  few  and  certainly  remote,  and 
should  Louisville  give  the  world  a  second 
enlarged  aud  improved  edition  of  the 
Southern  Exposition  of  1883,  those  who  have 
been  charmed  by  the  location  will  make  a 
second  visit.,  and  bring  their  friends  with 
them.  B.  f.  j. 


SOME  IMPORTED  JERSEYS. 


While  sjiendiug  a  few  hours  iu  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  l  paid  a  visit  to  that  old  head¬ 
quarters  of  imported  Jerseys,  Herkness’s 
Bazaar,  and  was  induced  by  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Herkness,  to 
inspect  a  new  enterprise  lie  has  iu  hand,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  which  I  think  will  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  to  many  readers  of  the  Rural.  We 
boarded  a  train  for  the  city  of  Chester,  a  ride 
of  forty  minutes,  that  encompasses  as  many 
beauties  as  the  same  length  of  trip  can  furnish 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  High  art  in  agri¬ 
culture,  architecture  and  floral  display  has 
taken  possession,  not  only  of  the  residents 
along  the  route,  but.  even  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  made  the  stations  so  unique 
in  beautiful  design,  that  we  involuntarily 
think,  as  the  train  stops,  that  by  mistake  we 
have  run  into  the  yard  of  souio  wealthy  gen 
tleuian’s  country  residence. 

After  reaching  Chester,  a  ten  minute's’  ride 
over  a  smooth  turnpike  brings  us  to  one  of 
the  old  Sharpies*  homesteads,  a  stone  house 
built  iu  tin-  earlv  days  and  nestled  among  the 
gentle  undulations  of  pasture,  wood  and  til¬ 
lage  land  that  by  its  remarkable  adaptability 
to  dairy  purposes  has  made  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania  the  nursery  of  fine  butter  mak¬ 


ing.  Where  could  the  Jersey  cow  find  a  land 
to  which  she  could  be  more  kindlv  trans¬ 
planted?  I  hen,  the  big  barn  to  which  the 
dwelling-house  seems  a  mere  tender,  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  farming  system  of  this 
Htate,  looks  large  enough  to  hold  the  full  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  dozen  ordinary  farms.  As  we  went 
through  its  cellars  and  basements,  sheds,  car¬ 
riage-houses,  horse-stables,  cow  stables,  calf 
anil  bull-stables,  first  stories,  second  stories 
and  lofts,  it  seemed  endless  In  its  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Finally,  emerging  from  its  labyrinths,  I 
started  over  the  fields  with  my  enthusiastic 
companion  in  search  of  the  Jerseys.  •  There 
was  no  need  of  looking  for  them,  for  they 
met  us  at  every  turn,  in  one  field  was  as  fine 
a  lot  of  yearling  heifers  as  one  could  moot  in 
a  life-time.  Their  condition  for  breeding 
purposes  was  just  that  happy  medium — neither 
too  thiu  iu  flesh  nor  too  fat,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  them,  Mr.  Herkness  told  me,  had 
not  been  allowed  with  the  bull.  His  idea  is 
that,  most  breeders  have  their  own  peculiar 
notions,  now  that  butter  records  are  all  the 
rage,  as  to  which  fandly  or  line  of  breeding 
will  produce  the  greatest  performers,  and  to 
accomplish  this  end  they  desire  to  breed  to 
certain  favorite  bulls.  Those  heifers,  being 
chosen  from  the  best  butter  families  on  the 
Island,  are  calculated  to  just  fill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  these  breeders;  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  heifers,  however,  are  just,  springing 
with  calf  to  bulls  of  the  best  butter  breeding 
strains,  and  by  the  day  of  sale,  November  15, 
will  be  ripe  for  the  purchaser  who  is  impatient 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  his  herd. 

In  a  distant,  pasture  wo  found  the  herd  of 
matured  cows  each  like  the  heifers,  bearing 
around  their  horns  the  insignia  of  importation 
—locks  and  chains.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  number;  but  there  must  have  been  75 
or  80  cows  in  the  herd.  The  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  of  tho  lot.  proved  the  admirable  judg¬ 
ment  exercised  in  the  selection  on  the  Island. 
The  catalogue  was  uot  yet  prepared,  so  I 
could  not  study  their  pedigree;  but  for  in¬ 
dividual  merit  they  certainly' rank  with  the 
best  that  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 
There  was  a  variety  in  color  and  size,  though 
they  were  mostly  solid  grays  and  fawns,  but 
in  development  of  escutcheon,  milk  veins, 
udders  ami  the  points  that  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  dairy  cow,  there  was  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  excellence,  I  expect  to  see 
some  long  prices  and  great  bargains  secured 
when  these  cows  come  under  the  hammer. 

Mr.  Herkness  will  have  but  two  bulls  old 
enough  for  service  to  offer  at  the  sale;  but 
they  will  merit  all  that  breeders  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  best  imported  animals;  for  they 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the 
most  fashionable  fastidiousness. 

Every  Jersey  on  the  farm  and  every  one 
that  goes  into  the  sale,  will  be  an  imported 
animal,  ami  in  this  connection  Mr.  Herkness 
makes  this  telling  poiut:  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  best  butter  records  for  one  day, 
seven  days,  thirty  flays,  and  a  year,  have  each 
bem  won  by  the  representatives  of  separate 
families,  and  all  of  them  with  pedigrees  close 
up  to  importation.  'Hi is  proves  that  the  but¬ 
ter  quality  belongs  to  the  Dreed  and  not  to 
sjiecial  families,  at  least  not  at  present,  and 
that  imported  cows  represent  the  fountain 
head,  and  it  is  to  these  ptirehasers  should 
look  for  the  foundation  stock  for  butter  herds, 
and  individual  great  performers.  There  is 
undoubtedly  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
suggestion. 

1  had  almost  forgotten  what  1  started  out 
to  explain — that  Mr.  Herkness  from  long  and 
successful  practice  is  wedded  to  the  business 
of  importation,  aud  he  has  selected  and  im¬ 
proved  this  beautiful  farm  to  make  it  a  depot 
for  imported  Jerseys.  The  ships  land  them 
almost  at  the  gates  of  the  farm,  and  hence 
forth  I  have  no  doubt,  this  farm  will  be  known 
to  Jersey  breeders  throughout  the  country  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  United  States 
aud  the  Island  of  Jersey.  i„  s,  nARniN. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 

W illiams  &  Bro.,  alias EUr worth  &:  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  arc  the  cheekiest  swindlers 
“out  West.”  They  advertise  extensively  the 
"Scout  and  Western  Story  Teller,”  for  $2  a 
year,  and  promise  subscribers  $8  worth  of 
presents.  As  tho  new  year  approaches,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  the  subscription  season  for  news- 
I mpor*  and  periodicals,  every  year  a  large 
number  of  bogus  ui^w  periodicals  and  papers 
are  widely  advertised  and  puffed  alt  over  tho 
country.  The  prospectuses  of  these  frauds 
are  tempting,  and  either  the  prices  are  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  or  offers  of  extraordinary  pre 
tuiurns  are  made  to  induce  the  credulous  to 
subscribe.  A  few  numbers  of  the  paper  may 
be  published ;  but  so  soon  as  the  subscription 
season  is  over,  and  all  hopes  of  beguiling  more 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  unwary  has 
disappeared  for  the  year,  the  paper  or  periodi¬ 
cal  is  discontinued ,  ana  the  subscribers  get, 
neither  what  they  paid  for  nor  what  was 
promised  them.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
readers  to  be  careful  with  regard  to  subscrib¬ 
ing  for  new  periodicals,  etc.,  for  the  uext 
three  or  four  months,  at  any  rate. 
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AUTUMN  SONG. 

BY  BYRON  FORCEYTHE  WILLSON. 


In  Spring  tin:  poet  is  glad. 

And  in  Summer  the  poet  is  gay; 

But  in  Autumn  the  poet  is  sad, 

And  has  something  sad  to  say. 

For  the  wind  moans  in  the  wood. 

And  the  leaf  drops  from  the  tree; 

And  the  cold  rain  falls  on  the  graves  of  the  good, 
And  the  mist  comes  up  from  the  sea. 

And  the  Autumn  songs  of  the  poet’s  soul 
Are  set  to  the  passionate  grief 
Of  winds  that  sough  aud  bells  that  toll 
The  dirge  of  the  falling  leaf. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS. 

The  weekly  and  the  daily  are  alike  y'et  very 
different  in  their  processes,  character  and  pur¬ 
poses.  The  daily  is  the  messenger  in  haste  to 
bear  important,  messages  of  sorrow  or  joy 
and  to  keep  alive  in  widely  separated  people 
the  throb  of  sympathy.  The  weekly,  at  longer 
intervals,  brings  the  succor  of  knowledge  aud 
the  stimulus  of  discussion  not  merely  on 
trifling  news,  but  on  the  thousand  and  one  in¬ 
dustries,  special  wants  and  great  principles  of 
the  day.  Its  messages  are  for  a  class,  among 
whom  it  promotes  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
and  for  whom  it  is  an  organ  or  oracle. 

The  daily’s  chief  aim  is  to  gather  and  sell  the 
news.  Its  columns  are  as  kaleidoscopic  as  the 
history  of  the  world  from  day  to  day.  Its 
editorial  topics  are  furnished  by  its  own  news 
columns;  they  seek  to  discuss  what  is  upper¬ 
most  in  men's  thoughts.  It  follows  rather 
than  leads.  Its  policy  or  principles  will  have 
more  or  less  permanency  according  to  the 
mental  and  moral  make-up  of  its  managing 
editor,  and  take  their  character  rather  from 
his  estimate  of  what  is  popular  and,  in  the 
end,  will  win  them  from  bis  seuse  of  justice 
or  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  Fome  editors 
of  dailies  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  tell¬ 
ing  what  seems  to  them  true,  regardless,  of  its 
effect  on  their  sales  and  dividends,  but  most 
of  them  seem  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  other  on  the  appetites  of  their 
readers,  and  give  the  honest  truth  very  cur¬ 
sory  glances  or  none  at  all.  They  frequently 
receive  fixed  salaries  and  are  not  otherwise 
interested  in  the  financial  success  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

The  daily  is  sold  chiefly  by  newsmen  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  its  office.  Its  distribution  by 
mail  to  remote  places  reached  by  the  weeklies 
would  be  impracticable,  as  its  matter  is  of  the 
perishable  sort.  Then,  all  cities  have  papers 
publishing  simultaneously  the  same  news  dis¬ 
patches,  furnished  them  by  press  associations, 
which  gather  and  wholesale  news.  The 
weekly  comes  later  and  slower,  with  weightier 
matter  after  the  daily,  with  its  heavy  leaders, 
which  sometimes  stir  up  controversy,  enmities, 
and  even  libel  suits,  is  thrown  aside  and  for 
gotten.  The  weekly  aims  not  so  much  to 
print  the  news  as  to  promote  the  interests  of 
some  branch  of  commerce  or  trade,  some  oc¬ 
cupation  or  class,  and  its  subject  matter  and 
circulation  will  be  proportionately  restricted. 
Thus  we  have  weeklies  educational,  religious, 
sectarian,  agricultural,  scientific,  literary, 
etc.,  as  well  as  couutless  others,  each  prima¬ 
rily  in  the  interest  of  some  industry  or  calling- 
Such  is  the  demaud  for  them  that  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories  there  are  re¬ 
ported  9,186  weeklies,  and  including  those  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  9,579.  Many  of  these 
issue  from  the  offices  of  the  larger  dailies,  most 
of  which  publish  semi-weekly  and  weekly  pa¬ 
pers,  the  matter  in  which  is  largely  made  up 
from  their  daily  issues  by  their  regular  edi¬ 
torial  corps.  Hence  their  cheapness. 

The  weekly  paper  like  the  daily  must  have 
its  editorial  corps,  critics  and  reviewers  and 
its  correspondents.  Most  of  its  writers  will 
be  specialists.  It  may  hive  comparatively 
few  salaried  men,  but  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  matter  must  be  paid  for  by  the  line 
or  column,  usually  at  great  cost.  Then  the 
weekly  usually  has  illustrations  from  special 
drawings  by  artists  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  Aside  from  the  high  prices  paid  for 
such  work  and  the  engraving,  there  are  the 
added  labor  and  expense  of  the  make-up  of 
the  paper,  especially  when  cuts  are  more  than 
one  and  less  than  two  columns  wide,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Rural  of  November  8d. 

Few  people  eousider,  when  they  groau  at 
the  subscription  price  of  the  paper,  th  at  the 
price  of  a  copy  is  often  less  than  it  costs  to 
issue  it.  Wore  it  not  for  the  space  paid  for 
by  advertisers,  few  papers  could  be  furnished 
at  present  prices.  So  great  is  the  income 
from  advertisements  that  in  the  judgement 
of  at  least  one  journalist,  it  is  not  impossible 
1  hat  great  dailies  in  the  future  will  be  issued 
aud  circulated  free  to  all  but  advertisers  who 
will  pay  the  whole  coat.  First-cluss  weekly 
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papers  for  the  household  and  farm  give  com¬ 
paratively  little  space  to  advertisements;  the 
return  from  this  source  being  proportionally 
small,  they  depend  for  revenue  largely  on 
subscriptions.  The  Rural  New  Yorer  gives 
its  readers  16  pages  weekly,  oue-fourth  of 
which,  on  an  average,  it  devotes  to  adver¬ 
tisements.  In  some  issues  more,  in  some  less 
will  be  found.  To  many,  these  are  said  to  be 
as  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  paper.  Indeed, 
if  the  papers  did  not  insert,  advertisements, 
the  public  would  be  forced  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  now  so  furnished  at  considerable  cost 
of  time  and  money. 

Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  publishing  such  a 
paper  as  the  Rural  may  be  had  if  one  will 
estimate  the  value  of  the  white  paper  upon 
which  it  is  published,  aud  the  cost  of  compo¬ 
sition,  printing,  folding  and  mailing  alone. 
But  these  are  common  to  all  papers.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  however,  is  under  a 
much  heavier  expense  than  other  agricultural 
and  horticultural  journals  for  several  reasons. 
1st.  Its  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part 
original.  It  is  therefore  obliged  to  employ 
its  own  artists — always  one,  sometimes  two  ! 
and  occasionally  three — and  the  engravings 
ai’e  still  to  be  executed  at  a  heavy  cost. 
Those  stereotyped  engravings  which  "go  the 
rounds”  are  purchasable  for  a  small  sum.  und 
really  cost  less  than  it  would  to  fill  tho  space 
they  occupy  with  a  high  grade  of  original 
reading  matter.  3d.  There  is  no  other  agri¬ 
cultural  journal  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  that 
pays  regular  or  occasional  contributors  any¬ 
thing  like  the  sum  for  their  contributions.  3d. 
Its  Experiment  Grounds  are  a  very  heavy 
item  of  expense,  which  other  journals 
are  not  subjected  to.  The  experiments  there 
conducted  require  careful  supervision  and  ex¬ 
pensive  aids  of  labor  fertilizers  and  machin¬ 
ery.  Then,  few  of  these  experiments,  though 
all  are  necessary,  eventuate  in  anything  valu¬ 
able  except  in  knowledge.  4th.  Its  annual 
free  seed  distribution,  for  which  this  year 
preparation  will  be  made  for  162,000  packages, 
large  and  small,  involves  heavy  expenses  for 
material  aud  labor,  not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of 
the  rare  or  new  kinds  of  seeds  offered.  We 
know  of  no  other  similar  publication  that 
undertakes  such  work  or  incurs  such  expenses, 
in  kind  or  amount.  And  yet.  the  Rural  does 
not  complain,  by  any  means.  On  the  eon- 
trai-y,  it  rejoices  in  the  good  work  and  its 
abundant  approval  by  its  friends.  It,  expects 
one  day,  though  not  sure  ol‘  it,,  to  make  a  profit 
from  the  outlay.  Wo  hope  that,  in  any  event, 
the  subscribers  will  in  the  aggregate  reap  a 
much  larger  reward  from  it  than  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

ANECDOTE*OF  AY  EBSTER. 


It  is  said,  though  we  never  saw’  it  in  print, 
that  Daniel  Webster  was  once  suddenly  called 
to  plead  in  court  for  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
suit,  and  before  he  had  really  made  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  sufficiently  to  know  which  was 
plaintiff  and  which  was  defendant.  But  he 
started  off  with  a  few  points  of  the  case,  aud 
was  warming  up  eloquently,  as  he  supposed, 
for  his  client,  when  he  felt  a  nervous  and  then 
a  vigorous  jerking  at,  liis  coat-skirts.  He 
paused  and  bent  his  head  down  to  hear  his 
client’s  whispered  appeal:  “  What  on  earth  do 
you  mean  ?  I’m  not  the  plaintiff;  I’m  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  action.  Do  you  want  to  get  mo 
Convicted  ?”  Webster  quietly  took  in  the  situ- 
tion,  and,  as  usual,  was  equal  to  it.  Without 
in  the  least  bet  raying  himself  or  his  client,  he 
resumed,  ns  if  without  interruption;  “Such, 
your  Honor  aud  Gentlemen  of  the  .Jury,  is  the 
liue  of  argument  and  appeal  by  which  our  op¬ 
ponents  would  mislead  you,  cheat  justice  and 
punish  my  client.  But”— and  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  unfold  his  theory  of  the  defense  as 
he  proposed  to  conduct  tho  case  in  the  master¬ 
ly  way  so  characteristic  of  the  great  orator 
and  jurist.  The  masters  of  others  must  first 
be  master  of  himself. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


MY  MOTHER’S  BIRTHDAY. 


I  did  not  say  much,  aud  perhaps— 

But  uo — you  know  mo  well. 

Words  oftenest,  fall  us,  when  wo  would 
Our  doopi  si  feelings  toll. 

Through  eyes  that,  ached  with  scalding:  tears, 

I  saw  the  whitening  hair. 

And  thought  how  all  tho  changing  years 
Had  left  their  Impress  there. 

How  sorrow,  joy,  and  longings  high 
Had  each  their  own  full  day, 

How  many  withered  hopes  uow  lie 
Across  The  struggling  way, 

How  sacrifice  of  self  had  oit 
The  willing  shoulders  pressed, 

How  every  trouble  ebbed  less  sore. 

On  the  dear  faithful  breast. 

Words  fail  again.  I  cannot  tell 
One  half.  But  In  my  heart 
The  whole  Is  welded  with  strong  chains 
Death  could  not  tear  apart. 

That  we  may  not  be  severed  long, 

Is  still  m.v  fervent  prayer; 

I  do  not  fear  or  doubt,  but  we 
“  Shall  know  each  other  there.” 

As  soon  believe  the  world  is  dark 
Because  we  close  the  eye. 

As  to  torment  ones  self  with  doubt 
That  lop#  run,  ever  die, 

Impossible!  And  should  you  be 
The  first  to  cross  the  bar. 

May  this  faith  help  the  anguish— 

My  owu  ou-guidltig  star. 

Would  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Were  mine,  to  offer  to  thy  sight. 

’Twould  hardly  tell  my  love  for  you, 

My  mother  own— good  night. 

Eva  Ames. 

WHAT  CAN  AYE  GIRLS  DO? 

This  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  us 
who  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life.  No  one 
asks  what  young  men  can  do,  for  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  energetic  and  courageous,  and 
exert  themselves  to  perform  great  and  uoble 
deeds.  If  they  despond  (ugly  say  that  all  the 
professions  are  already  crowded,  and  our 
country  is  inundated  by  ministers,  lawyers 
and  doctors,  they  are  assured  that  they  must 
“go  up  higher;”  and  there  are  empty  places 
up  stairs.  But  is  there  not  room  up  stairs  for 
girls,  too  <  Suppose  that  the  schoolrooms  arc 
supplied  with  teachers,  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  shops  are  crowded  with  busy 
fingers,  and  the  sewing-machines  have  all  the 
girl-power  that  is  needed  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  all  the  usual  avocations  of  female 
labor  arc  crowded  with  applicants;  shall  the 
girls  fold  their  hands,  and  think  there  is  noth 
ing  in  this  wide  world  for  them  to  do  1  No! 
Let  them  flud  W01’k.  Let  them  resolve  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  some  task,  and  make  it  a 
success.  If  the  well  trod  paths  are  crowded, 
lot  them  make  new  ones — there  will  be  plenty 
to  follow  after. 

Girls  have  brains,  and  they  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  ns  many  faculties  and  as  much 
energy  as  the  “lords  of  creation.”  There  is 
no  need  of  bowing  our  heads  in  humility  to 
any  man.  The  great  trouble  is  that  it.  is  hard 
to  face  public  opinion.  Girls  have  been  reared 
to  think  that  they  are  weak,  clinging,  depend¬ 
ent  objects,  that  ought  to  lie  duly  grateful  to 
the  man  that  condescends  to  smile  upon  them 
or  noti-,e  them  with  favor.  We  are  poetically 
compared  to  the  vine  that  twines  itself  around 
the  majestic  tree  for  support  and  protection. 
That  sounds  very  well,  but  in  sober  prose  tho 
vine  is  generally  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the 
tree,  and  is  a  shield  and  support  against, 
adverse  winds  and  storms.  Marriage  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  chief  aim  of  every  girl. 
That  glorious  feat  accomplished,  her  whole 
being,  as  well  as  name,  is  merged  into  noth¬ 
ingness.  She  is  a  perfect  cypher  in  life. 
Every  girl  can  get  married  if  she  chooses, 


but  some  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  kind 
of  person  they  would  choose  for  a  life  long 
companionship,  and  prefer  to  remain  free  and 
preserve  their  own  identity  rather  than  to  be 
perfectly  annihilated  by  a  union  with  one 
they  do  not  anti  never  can  love.  AVhnt  then? 
Oh!  she  is  an  old  maid!  That  dreadful  old 
maid!  I  wonder  which  is  preferable— a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  who  has  to  patch,  darn,  sew  on 
buttons,  make  butter,  bread,  bake  and  scrub 
and  work  ber  fingers  nearly  off  to  make  a 
husband  comfortable  and  his  home  pleasant 
when  he  sees  fit  to  favor  it  with  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  or  to  be  independent,  go  and 
come  when  she  pleases,  rest  when  weary, 
sing  and  laugh  when  merry,  and  take 
care  of  herself  as  she  chooses?  Girls  have 
dine  this  aud  been  happy  and  respected.  Had 
Florence  Nightingale  been  tied  down  to  a 
family  and  a  husband  could  she  have  become 
an  angel  of  mercy  and  accomplished  the  great 
work  of  humanity  which  has  decked  her  brow 
with  the  unfading  wreath  of  glory  ?  Could 
Haunab  Moore  have  immortalized  her  name 
had  she  been  swallowed  up  in  a  union  with  a 
husband?  Aud  our  own  Mattie  Davidson, 
who  took  her  life  in  her  hamls  aud  went  as  a 
ministering  spirit  to  the  malarious  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
thousands  of  sufferers;  had  she  been  a  married 
woman  she  would  just  have  had  to  stay  at 
home  and  mend  her  good  man’s  coat  or  shirts 
instead  of  being  a  public  benefactress.  Time 
forbids  further  enumeration  of  female  energy, 
courage  and  benevolence  performed  by  women 
who  ere  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness. 

Few  are  the  laurels  assigned  to  married 
women.  They  may  twine  crowns  for  their 
husbands,  who  are  willing  to  wear  them,  aud 
perhaps  really  think  they  deserve  them,  and 
never  refuse  to  have  their  wives  make  martyrs 
of  themselves  for  their  sakes.  But  what  do 
they  render  in  return  for  this  devotion? 
Allow  you  to  wear  their  name,  provide  clothes 
if  you  cannot  earn  them  yourself,  and  bread 
and  butter;  and  if  yon  are  real  good,  a  few 
sweetmeats  occasionally.  This  is  a  flatter¬ 
ing  picture  for  our  future,  and  who  dat  e  say 
it  is  not  true  to  life?  Is  this  to  be  the  eud  of 
our  hopes,  ambitions,  and  toilsome  hours  of 
study?  Is  this  all  that  we  girls  have  to  look 
forward  to  for  our  future  happiness?  Is  our 
school-life  only  a  preparation  for  lengthening 
our  shoulders  to  bear  the  yoke  of  matri¬ 
mony?  Our  future  is  now  before  ns.  Now 
we  can  do  as  we  please.  In  this  world  there 
is  room  for  all  to  work.  Labor  will  not  be 
brought  to  our  hands.  AY  hat  then  ?  Find  it. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  tread  the  same  paths 
in  which  our  grandmothers  walked.  They 
were  rugged  ways. 

All  over  Christendom  arc  openings,  if  a 
woman  is  free  from  incumbrances.  Hospitals 
in  every  country  need  capable,  efficient  nurses. 
The  West  presents  unlimited  space  for  the 
development  of  enterprise.  Good  women  are 
wanted  everywhere.  Girls  can  do  a  thousand 
things  to  make  the  world  better  for  their 
hading  lived  in  it,  if  they  only  have  the  de¬ 
sire.  and  determine  to  do  it.  But  they  must 
lie  patient,  and  not.  m  despondency  fasten 
shackles  on  their  own  hands.  I  do  u>  t  under¬ 
value  home,  or  home  influences.  Family  ties 
are  strong,  and  affection’s  chain  is  not  easily 
broken.  If  duty  calls  to  remain  at  home, 
there  we  will  gladly  stay  with  our  loved  ones, 
and  administer  to  tneircomfort ;  but  if  we  are 
not  needed  there,  we  will  do  our  next  best; 
and.  with  our  hard-earned  diplomas  in  our 
hauds,  we  will  try  aud  illustrate  what  girls 
can  do,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  mark. 
Still,  if  our  courage  and  independence  should 
alike  fail  us,  we  may  with  St,  Haul  conclude 
“that,  they  who  marry  do  well,”  but  we  really 
believe  that  wo  can  do  better.  s  H.  R. 


MOTHER’S  DRAAVER. 


My  old  friend,  Mattie  Hill,  is  a  sort  of  orig¬ 
inal  in  mauy  things.  Dropping  into  her  house 
one  afternoon,  I  fomid  her  seated  before  a 


small  bureau,  in  the  top  drawer  of  which  she 
was  searching  for  something.  “  I  dodeclare,” 
she  exclaimed,  turning  round  in  her  chair  as 
1  sat.  down,  “  if  ever  there  was  the  like  of  such 
a  family  of  children !  My  boys  have  each  and 
every  one  of  them  trunks  or  boxes  in  their 
rooms  to  hold  everything  they  wish  to  keep, 
audyetjxjor  me  cun  never  huve  a  corner  to 
call  my  own  Just  look  at  this!  here  is  Mar¬ 
tin’s  new  knife  in  this  corner  for  safe-keeping, 
and  Silas  has  also  deposited  his  herd  book 
where  he  registers  the  calves  he  feeds.” 

To  be  sure,  the  book  was  only  a  memoran¬ 
dum  account-  took  of  some  maker  of  farm 
machinery;  but  in  its  diary  department  were 
such  distinguished  names  .is  Lord  Angus, 
Dick  Swiviller,  Limping  Jim.  Mary  Jane, 
Cherry,  Fancy,  Snowflake,  and  so  on,  show¬ 
ing  ah  interest,  in  stock  raising  that  promised 
well  for  the  future  of  the  lively  boy-owner. 

“Here,”  sue  continued,  “is’  the  last  prize- 
card  that,  Jimmie  took  at  school,  and  his  uow 
lead  pencil,  and  so  on.  till  my  drawer,  where 
1  like  to  find  everything  in  its  place,  looks  like 
a  museum.”  Ann  my  frienrf  looked  at  me 
with  such  a  comical  expression  of  vexation 
that  1  could  not  help  laughing. 

“Did  you  never  think,” said  I,  “that  it  is 
one  of  t  he  sweetest  compliments  that  could  be 
jaid  to  you  as  a  mother,  that  your  children’s 
ifctle  treasures  are  considered  to  be  in  the  best, 
place  w  hen  nearest  to  mother's  choice  things  ? 
l\  lien  your  children  are  grown  and  gone,  you 
w  ill  miss  these  little  signs  that  mother  fills  a 
place  in  their  hearts  that  no  other  human 
ncing  can.  Annoying  as  these  things  may  lie 
sometimes,  there  is  a  touch  of  deep  human  af¬ 
fection  in  such  manifestations,  if  we  only’ 
interpret  them  rightly."  u.  c.  u 
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PITHS. 


To  each  quart  of  apple-sauce  add  a  small 
spoonful  of  butter.  You  will  find  j  our  sauce 
improved. 

Ono  of  the  most  dangerous  things  in  a  sick¬ 
room  is  an  over-wise  nurse. 

Remember  the  children’s  birthdays.  Make 
them  red-letter  days  for  them ;  a  simple  gift 
or  a  little  treat  answers  as  well  as  more  costly 
gifts.  It  makes  them  happy,  and  that  is  the 
main  point. 

As  a  rule  sick  people  eat  too  much.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  our  readers  how  little  food  a 
convalescent  child  or  adult  requires? 

According  to  Mrs  Beecher,  a  plain,  but 
good,  Mack  silk  dress  is  to  be  chosen  over  all 
other  dresses  for  traveling  purposes. 

Mothers  often  fall  into  the  habit  of  chiding 
their  children  for  every  little  offense.  It  is 
“Don't  do  this  and  don’t  do  that.”  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night.  The  command  becomes  odious 
to  the  child  and  ho  pays  as  little  attention  to 
his  mother's  remonstrance  as  to  a  cat's  mew. 
As  a  to-hc-looked-for  result  the  mother  loses 
all  control  of  her  child  and  makes  both»hiin 
and  herself  peevish  and  misex-able. 


PEN  THOUGHTS  FROM  EVERY-DAY 
HOUSE. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


The  frost  has  turned  the  leaves  of  many 
gorgeous  shadings  such  as  only  a  Canadian  cli¬ 
mate  can  show,  and  we  know  now  that 
Autumn  will  soon  pass  away  and  Winter 
reach  us.  So,  everything  beiug  stored,  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  household,  and  as  we 

"  Open  the  camphor  trunk 
Anil  bring  the  mittens  down” 

we  realize  the  loug  hibernating  process  that  is 
before  us.  Let  us  determine  that  we  will  not 
remain  dormant;  that  we  will  strive  our  best, 
whatever  our  advantages,  to  make  the  most  ot 
them,  and  to  learn  before  Spring  some  noble 
truths,  some  richer  gleams  from  the  suu  of 
knowledge  that  is  to  eniighten  the  world.  It 
is  a  season  of  leisure  to  enjoy  and  to  prepare, 
und  among  all  other  things  we  must  not  forget, 
the  children,  mentally  and  socially  as  well  as 
physically.  1  was  quite  interested  iu  Mary 
Wager-Fisher's  account  of  a  birthday  party, 
aud,  contemplating  giving  a  little  entertain¬ 
ment,  I  wrote  for  her  “party"  recines,  to 
which  she  kindly  responded  as  follows: 

CHICKEN  SANDWICHES. 

Cook  the  fowls  very  tender;  skiu  and  bone, 
aud  return  the  meat  to  the  pot  with  the  broth 
iu  which  they  were  cooked;  boil  down,  aud 
set  away  to  get  cold.  This  should  be  done  the 
day  before  the  sandwiches  are  required.  Turn 
the  chicken  into  a  wooden  tray,  chop  flue  and 
season  to  taste.  Cut  slices  of  bread  very  thin, 
trim  the  edgas  neatly,  aud  between  two  slices 
of  bread  place  a  layer  of  the  chopped  meat. 
Sandwiches  which  are  to  be  served  iu  the  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  may  be  prepared  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  placed  in  a  tight  box  iu  a  cool  room,  so  as 
not  to  become  dry.  When  tongue  or  ham  is 
boiled  for  any  use  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 

The  cakes  on  which  tin*  names  of  the  little 
guests  at  the  birthday  party  wore  written 
were  “Shrewsbury  Cakes.”  They  are  always 
delicious,  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  many 
weeks,  but  must  bo  made  ou  a  cool,  or  cold 
day,  in  a  cool  room. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKE. 

Two  cupfuls  of  butter,  one  pint  of  sugar, 
three  pints  of  flour,  four  eggs,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  mace.  Not  ft  particle  more  of  flour 
must  tie  used.  Roll  thin,  cut  into  small  cakes, 
and  bake  iu  a  quick  oven.  For  marking  the 
cakes,  dip  a  small  brush  (eamelVhair)  iu  the 
yelk  of  an  egg,  and  write  the  name  across 
the  cake,  which,  for  this  purpose,  must  be 
frosted. 

DOMINOES  FOR  A  CHILD'S  PARTY. 

Bake  any  kind  of  sponge  cake  in  a  very 
thin  sheet;  when  cold,  cut  into  small,  oblong 
pieces;  frost  the  top  aud  sides.  When  the 
frosting  is  hard,  mark  the  lines  and  dots  with 
a  small  oamelVhair  brush,  dipped  in  melted 
chocolate. 

The  birthday  cake,  with  the  Lima  Beau  iu 
it,  was  very  like  “  angel  cake”— a  flue,  light, 
white  cake,  frosted,  with  colored  caudles 
stuck  ou  top. 

BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  DINNERS  IN  A 
WESTERN  FARM  HOUSE. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Monday:  Baked  beans,  baked  (iota toes, 
pickled  beets;  baked  Indian  pudding, 
Tuesday:  Potatoes  steamed,  boiled  beef 
piccalilli;  pumpkin  pie  and  fried  cakes. 


Wednesday:  Beef  soup  thickened  with  rice, 
cold  boiled  beef,  mashed  potatoes;  steamed 
flour  pudding. 

Thursday:  Boiled  dinner.  Cabbage,  pork, 
carrots,  turnips;  green-apple  pie  and  cheese. 

Friday:  Boiled  potatoes,  salt  pork  sliced, 
freshened,  rolled  in  flour  and  fried;  onions 
stewed  with  tomatoes;  dried-apple  pie. 

Saturday:  Potato  soup,  raised  biscuits; 
raspberry  tarts. 

Sunday:  Potatoes,  beef-steak;  oat-meal 
with  cream  and  sugar.  aunt  rachel. 

APPLE  BUTTER. 


In  making  apple  or  pear  butter,  fill  the  ket¬ 
tle  about  one-third  full  of  cider,  set  it  over  the 
fire  and  begin  pariug,  quartering  aud  coring 
the  fruit  When  the  cider  comes  to  a  boil 
skim  it  and  add  what  fruit  there  is  ready,  and 
continue  to  add  fruit  as  fast  as  prepared  until 
the  kettle  is  full.  As  it  boils  down  add  more 
fruit  until  there  is  enough.  Watch  closely, 
and  when  it  needs  it  stir  steadily  until  done. 
It  will  be  thicker  and  not  so  strong  totbe  taste 
as  when  a  larger  quantity  of  cider  is  used  and 
boiled  down  so  strong.  Some  say  a  few  pieces 
of  silver  thrown  in  will  keep  the  butter  from 
burning.  When  I  find  a  way  to  do  anything 
that,  is  as  good  as  the  old  way,  and  easier,  I 
always  want  others  to  know  it,  so  that  they 
maybe  benefited  by  it,  and  I  kuow  this  is  a 
quicker  and,  I  think,  a  better  way  to  make 
apple  or  pear  butter  than  some  others  that  are 
followed. 

Apples  or  pears  stewed  in  cider  need  no 
sweetening,  and  make  a  sauce  well  liked  by 
some. 

Sweet  pears  may  be  p.eserved  in  cider  when 
sugar  is  scarce  by  boiling  the  cider  dowu  one- 
hall'  or  two-thirds,  then  adding  the  fruit  and 
cooking  slowly  until  done. 

Pears  make  a  good,  rich  cider,  that  is  better 
for  some  purposes  than  apple  cider,  lora 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 
cucumber  pickles. 

Noticing  an  inquiry  in  the  Rural  concern¬ 
ing  cucumber  pickles,  1  will  give  my  way  of 
preparing  them:  Put  some  spiced  vinegar  in  a 
jar,  with  a  little  salt  iu  it.  Every  time  you 
gather  the  cucumbers  pour  boiling  vinegar  on 
them,  with  a  little  alum  in  it.  When  cold  put 
them  in  the  spiced  vinegar.  Keep  the  same 
vim-gar  for  scalding  all.  When  you  have 
enough,  take  all  from  the  spiced  vinegar,  and 
scald  them  m  the  alum  vinegar  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Then  put  them  back  into  the 
spiced  vinegar.  This  is  Mrs.  Beecher’s  recipe, 
and  by  following  it  I  find  the  pickles  keep 
hard  all  Winter.  If  the  vinegar  is  too  strong 
it  should  be  reduced. 

red  cabbage. 

Cut  the  heads  iu  quarters,  boil  until  a  little 
tender,  not  soft;  drain,  then  pack  in  a  jar 
and  cover  with  vinegar,  a  little  salt  aud  pep¬ 
per,  aud  all  kinds  of  spices. 

green  tomato  sov. 

Two  gallons  of  green  tomatoes  sliced, 
Without  peeling:  twelve  good-sized  onions, 
also  sliced;  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  one  quart 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  table, 
spoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  two  tablespoou- 
fuls  of  black  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  of 
allspice,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves.  Mix  all 
together,  and  stew  until  tender,  not  very  soft, 
slowly  stirring  often,  lest  they  should  scorch. 
Put  iu  small  glass  jars  or  pickle-bottles. 
This  is  a  delicious  sauce  for  all  kinds  of  meat 
aud  fish.  MRS.  L.  R.  ANDREWS. 


CLEANSED  WATER. 

When  well-water  is  too  hard  to  wash  with 
aud  the  cistern  fails,  it  is  well  to  know  the  best 
way  to  render  hard  water  soft.  Everybody 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  barrel  to  store  water  iu 
when  needed.  Fill  this  barrel  with  well  water 
on  Saturday,  tie  up  about  three  quarts  of 
wood  ashes  from  the  kitchen  stove  in  a  thin 
cotton  flour  sack  or  other  bag,  aud  put  this  iu 
the  barrel.  By  Mouday  all  the  limy  par¬ 
ticles  will  have  been  separated  from  the  water 
and  settled  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  wil 
then  be  ready  for  use.  Some  make  lye  in  a 
kettle  and  pour  iu  a  boiler  of  water  aud  skim  off 
the  froth  that  rises;  but  the  way  of  cleansing, 
the  water  in  a  barrel  with  a  hag  of  ashes  is 
much  loss  troublesome.  This  way  of  preparing 
water  for  washing  makes  white  clothes  look 
exceedingly  well,  but  is  apt  to  fade  calicoes 
and  shrink  flannels  unless  they  are  carefully 
handled.  Calicoes  should  bo  washed  out  quick¬ 
ly  ami  plunged  immediately  into  hard  water; 
that  retains  the  colors,  while  soft  water  makes 
them  run.  A  little  practice  aud  observation 
make  washing  day  move  off  easily,  if  oue  uses 
head  work  instead  of  all  hard  rubbing. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

WHY  T1IE  SOaP  WAS  NOT  GOOD. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  why  the  soap 
will  not  “come."  The  ashes  of  oak  will 
make  soap  without  lime,  if  the  lye  is  strong 


enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  without  boiling  by 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grease  and 
stirring  it  occasionally.  But  ashes  from 
other  woods,  such  as  heecli  and  maple,  re¬ 
quire  that  about  two  quarts  of  lime  should  be 
put  into  the  bottom  of  the  leach  to  neutralize 
the  acid  in  the  ashes.  If  the  lady  who  had 
trouble  with  her  soap  will  put  a  pail  or  two 
of  water  into  her  soap,  she  will  either  have 
soap  or  the  grease  will  separate  so  that  she 
can  skim  it  off,  and  thus  save  it.  My  method 
is  to  use  a  salt  barrel  for  a  leach  (one  is 
almost  always  to  be  had),  put  in  a  handful  of 
straw,  or  of  any  other  material  that  will 
strain  the  lye;  then  put  in  some  lime — air- 
slaked  will  answer,  but  of  it  more  will  be 
required— about  a  milk-panful,  aud  then  fill 
the  barrel  with  ashes  While  filling,  add 
water,  so  that  the  ashes  can  be  packed  solid, 
but  not  water  enough  to  start  the  lye.  I  use 
a  stick  of  stove  wood  four  or  five  inches 
across,  nr  any  other  thing  that  is  at  hand,  to 
pack  down  the  ashes.  When  nearly  full.  I 
leave  a  basin  large  enough  to  hold  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  water.  By  adding  water 
slowly,  so  as  to  get  the  ashes  thoroughly 
saturated,  but  not  enough  to  start  the  lye  be¬ 
fore  two  or  three  days,  the  lye  w  ill  then  be 
strong  enough  to  make  soap  without  much 
boiling,  if  clean  giease  is  used.  You  can 
make  a  half  barrel  of  good  soap;  then  draw¬ 
off  lye  enough  to  cleanse  the  grease  to  make  a 
half  barrel  of  soap  from  the  scraps,  waste 
meat,  boues,  etc. :  then  empty  aud  refill  your 
leach,  and  draw  off  lye  enough  to  make  up 
your  grease.  You  can  get  lye  enough  to  fill 
half  a  barrel,  and  then  you  can  run  off  lye 
that  will  answer  to  wash  young  apple  trees 
with.  Salt  is  used  to  make  hard  soap.  I  have 
added  lime  when  boiling,  and  have  Lad  my  soap 
make.  Ashes  must  be  made  of  sound  wood; 
oak  is  the  best;  elm.  ash  and  basswood  next; 
beech  and  maple  are  the  poorest.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  add  three  or  four  pounds  of  resin  to  the 
barrel  while  boiling  your  soap;  it  will  save 
that  much  grease  aud  your  bauds. 

JOHN  m'lean. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  SOAP. 

Some  time  since  a  woman  inquired  in  the 
Rural  why  her  soap  did  not  “come’’  after 
boiling  it  two  days.  If  she  had  no  lime  in 
the  leach,  that  was  probably  t  he  reason.  With 
wood  ashes  there  should  be  new  lime  to  expel 
the  carbonic  acid  and  render  the  lye  caustic, 
so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  grease.  So  soon  as 
the  lye  begins  to  run.  the  grease  can  all  be 
put  iuto  the  kettle,  lye  being  added  in  such 
quantities  as  can  he  collected  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  whole  should  be  set  to  boiling. 
Bones,  scraps,  rinds,  etc.,  make  good  soap 
grease.  To  test  the  strength  of  the  lye,  take 
a  fresh  egg,  if  the  ive  will  bear  it  up  it  is  good, 
Have  no  fear  of  putting  in  too  much  grease, 
as  what  the  lye  does  not  use  up  will  rise  on 
top  of  the  soap  as  it  cools  aud  may  be  skimmed 
out.  If  all  these  directions  have  been  ob¬ 
served  and  the  soap  does  not  come  as  it  ought, 
dip  some  of  it  iuto  a  smaller  kettle,  add  a 
little  water  to  it  aud  boil.  Sometimes  the  lye 
is  too  strong,  although  not  often.  If  the  soap 
cornea  thin  and  weak,  dissolve  two  or  three 
pounds  of  sal-soda  and  stir  it  iuto  it  iu  the 
barrel.  This  will  thicken  it  and  make  it  wr  sh 
much  more  easily.  If  the  lime  has  not  l  een 
mixed  with  the  lve,  you  can  add  it  to  the  scan 
while  boiling.  Aunt  Edith. 


WEAK  EYES. 

Some  oue  inquires  thro  gh  the  Rural  if 
there  is  auy  remedy  for  weak  eyes.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anything  much  better  than  the 
regular  and  careful  bathing  of  the  eyes  every 
uight  just  lie  fore  retiring  aud  the  first  thiug 
iu  the  morning,  with  cold  water.  1  have 
beeu  told  there  was  nothing  so  good  as  gin  tor 
weak  or  inflamed  eyes.  My  informant  said 
it  was  recommended  to  her  as  the  best  eye¬ 
water  one  could  use,  and  that  she  had  found 
it  to  be  so.  I  suppose  it  would  need  to  he  used 
several  times  a  day,  hut  in  small  amounts 
Weak  salt  water  was  my  father’s  remedy, 
while  tny  mother  had  great  faith  in  a  wash 
made  by  steeping  rase  petals  iu  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes.  She  generally  gathered 
the  petals  every  Summer  and  put  them  away 
foruse.  a.  l. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st.  I8v>,  fer 
$3.00. 


Prof.  Honlo  rd’s  Unking  Powder, 

is  pot  cr  is  uiass  bottles. 
haviug  wide  mouths  to  admit  a  spoon.  Bot¬ 
tles  are  preferable  to  tin  cans,  as  they  are 
safer,  cleaner  and  preserve  the  strength  of 
baking  powder  much  better.  Almanac  aud 
Cook  Book  free.  Rumtord  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. — Adv. 


llorMord'i  Ltd  Phosphate. 

For  Overworked  Professional  Meu. 

1>r.  Chas.  T.  Mitchell,  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y.t  sa\s;  “l  think  it  a  grand  restorer  of  brain 
•oree  or  nervous  energy.”  -Adv. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Sedentary  habits,  mental  worry,  nervous 
excitement,  excess  or  imprudence  iu  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking,  and  various  other  causes, 
induce  Constipation  followed  by  general 
derangement  of  the  li\ or,  kidneys,  and 
stomach,  in  which  the  disorder  of  each 
organ  increases  the  infirmity  of  the  others. 

The  immediate  results  arc  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  Nausea.  Foul  Breath,  Heartburn,  Flat¬ 
ulence,  Dizziness.  sick  Headaches,  failure 
of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  distressing 
sense  of  weight  and  fullness  iu  the  stomach, 
and  increased  Costiveness,  all  of  which  are 
known  under  one  head  as  Dyspepsia. 

In  every  instance  where  this  disease  does 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
blood,  Aykr’s  Pills  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  to  effect  a  cure.  Those  cases 
not  amenable  to  the  curative  influence  of 
Ayer's  Pills  alone  will  cert  a  inly  yield  if 
the  Pills  are  aided  by  l  lie  powerful  hlood- 
purifving  properties  of  Ayer’s  .Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  longer 
treatment  of  their  malady  is  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  of  cure  it  becomes. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  action, 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.  Temporary 
palliatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  The 
fitful  activity  into  which  the  enfeebled 
stomach  is  spurred  by  “bitters,”  and  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants,  is'  inevitably  followed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  the  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

“Costi ven ess,  induced  l>y  my  sedentary 
habits  of  life,  became  chronic;  Avan's  Pills 
afforded  me  -peedy  ivlief.  Their  occasional  use 
has  since  kept,  me  all  right."  Hermann  Ruin-q¬ 
uo  ft,  yietcurk,  y.  •/. 

“I  was  induced  to  try  Ayer's  Pills  as  a 
remedy  for  Indigestion,  Constipation,  and 
Headache,  from  which  l  had  long  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer.  1  found  their  action  easy,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  They  have  benefited  me  more 
than  all  the  medicines  ever  before  tried.”  M.V. 
Watson,  to-  Sltila  St.,  Chicago,  lit. 

"They  have  eutirely  corrected  the  costive 
habit,  and  vastly  improved  my  general  health.” 
Rev.  Francis  B.  IIaRLOWE,  Atlanta,  Get. 

"The  most  effective  and  the  easiest  physic  I 
have  ever  found.  One  dose  will  quickly  move 
my  bowels  and  free  my  head  from  pain.”  W.  I. 
Page,  Richmond,  Pa. 

“A  suffer -r  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  Neuralgia  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  AVer’s  Pii.i  s  have  benefited  me  more 
lhan  any  medicine  l  have  ever  taken.”  P.  K. 
Rogers.  .Wvdmorr,  Brown  Co.,  hid. 

“For  Dyspepsia  they  are  invaluable.”  J.  T. 
IIayes,  .literal,  Texas. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  C  o.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


We  will  send  von  a  watch  oractialn 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0.0  D.,  to  be 

examined  before  pay  mg  an;'  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  u..ojUfu.tnrc  ail 
our  watches  and  save  You  SO  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  -N>  styles  free. 

EvSKT  W»TCT  WAlUSA»reKt>.  ACDKX'A 

STANDARD  AMERICA*  YfAIC.i  CO., 

VTTTSBL'KGH-  ha 


$1400. 56  DAYS 

MADE  CLEAR  BY  A  NEW  AGENT 

Sellluc  our  furl  Milled 

STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

DROP  LEAF  X  EXTENSION, 

:Just  Patented.! 

a  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

. _  Lx,  i»very  fjuuilr. 

make  lots  morstf  owin*  to  r«*dy  saf  t  of  "our  Roods,  Send  for 

llluAtruUMl  CucaJogwe,  of  rc*rm*,  bins*  to  ocx'nts 
testimonial*  7*rori'n*  our  bone*lr  and  '-he  «uccen  of  Ajgoota, 
nc  w  and  old,  Boxf^ic,  Freight  Ch urge*  *ml  e.xota*tve 
Territory  IVee.  A  ocire«r  office.  Mention  thU  ftapez. 

J,  B.  Shepard  &  Co  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Cincinnati,  (X 
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New  (L8S4)  Chroma  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
iOr,. tanks  si  4eo  I  RrebA  co  .Nassau. n.y. 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP, 

Originally  Intended  for  shaving  It*  absolute  purity 
and  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  tolts  use 
by  thousands  «*  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  ini 
ported  Soaps,  say  that  none  have  given  thorn  such 
genuine  suiisnicdon  For  the  bath  or  nursery.  It  is  far 
superior  to  "Castile."  and  nothing  is  purer,  sweeter 
or  more  efficacious  torn 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mail  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  receipt  of  V. stamp,  and  a  cake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
soap  for  Wc. 

.1  .  n.wiu  .mts  At  CO„ 

tiLAJjTONBt  tt  V,  CONN. 


W  a  |(p  Tie-  World  Watch  Stationery 

I  MM  L  Package  >s  tiu-  f  isiesl  sell,  u?  u  t.cic  III 

1  JUMP  ;  -  1«,  -  "• 

■  Paper  !<l  Fm  *.  IVnc  I,  Pen  Holder, 

Pen,  anil  a  luii.lm.mo  piece  »l  Jeweltv  Rc.ul  pr|cn  25 
rents,  Four  do.en  for  I  iv:Ut<k  piltlr:iil[eeil 

with  every  four  Uoceii  you  order,  i  3«S  ivius 
In  one  ,r  twoeenl  yo.ttge  sunups,  we  will  *einl  a  complete 
.ample  pac&oao,  with  elegant  Held  1  un-.l  si .-*,•«  Buttons, 
Gold  Plated  Studs,  Gold  PUtetl  Cell*-  Batten,  Uandsemo 
Watch  Chum.  Oeu.  Hated  Ring  and  elegant  Serf  Pin. 
Ki-mster  large  amenm  i  I**  Page  llliistrnted  Catalogue  of 
i.-ins,  Sell  .-orkm-  R,.v.,l  >  ore,  Tele-cop*',.  Sp>  Glasses, 
W -itches,  Accor Jimoih.  Violin.,  Or- 
p  incnes.  freo  Write  a:  ru.cnie 
World  .Watiurncf  uring  Co. I 
l  J'J  Nassau M root  Veil  York! 


■c  ■  - 

NOTICE 


Y  A7NTT'61I  '>«•  Ho, ikon  Knittimi  Plain  rule. 
LAi/IK‘9,  Elegant  paltt  i\i-.  Send  •  I  wo-v.  ut 
stamps  to  Box  '.M.  East  Gloucest,  r,  Mas.- 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  10, 1883. 

Late  dispa  tubes  from  the  States  that  held 
elections  last  Tuesday  show  that  Mahone  aud 
his  Readjusters  have  been  defeated  by 
20,000  majority  iu  Virginia,  A  Demo¬ 
cratic  Legislature,  which  will  have  to  elect 
Mahone’s  successor  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  has  been  elected.  He  attributes  his 
defeat  to  a  riot  at  Danville  just  before  the 
election;  half-a-dozen  negroes  were  killed,  and 
this,  he  alleges,  terrified  many  of  the  others. 
The  fight  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  bit¬ 
terness -quite  ns  acrimoniously  as  the  struggle 
in  Massachusetts  between  the  Republicans  aud 
the  Butler! tes.  Here  “  Bold  Ben”  was  buried 
uuder  a  majority  of  about  10,000,  in  the  heavi 
est.  vote  ever  cast  in  the  Old  Bay  State  He 
secured  150,074  votes,  against  100,175  for  Rob 
inson.  Butler  is  up  again,  and  promises  to  be  a 
candidate  at  next  election — for  what  {  Why. 
the  Governorship  or  the  Presidency.  Iu  New 
York  State,  the  tremendous  majority  of  180,- 
000  votes  for  Governor  Cleveland  last  year 
has  been  wiped  out,,  and  a  Republican  Assem¬ 
bly  and  Senate  have  been  olected.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  have  elected  their  State  officers,  ex¬ 
cept,  the  Secretary  of  State,  their  candi¬ 
date  for  that  office  having  been  badly 
“scratched”  on  account  of  his  “temperance” 
record  In  Conn  ecticut  a  Republican  Legis¬ 
lature  has  bean  returned,  aud  the  same  party 
has  wrested  Pennsylvania  from  the  Democrats 
by  17.000  majority.  Maryland  has  gone  Dem¬ 
ocratic  of  course,  but  only  by  12,000.  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  gone  the  same  way  by  a  reduced 
majority,  while  the  Republicans  have  swept 
Minnesota,  Nebraska  aud  Kansas,  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  “tidal  wave”  of  last  year  has  spent  its 
force,  or  the  Republicans  are  more  united  now 
thau  they  were  then ;  anyhow  the  elections 
leave  the  issue  of  uext  year's  battle  for  the 
Presidency  in  greater  doubt  than  ever,  for  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  Democratic  party 

have  certainly  been  a  trifle  obscured . 

During  October  the  convicts  in  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  Penitentiary  earned  820,077.74,  while 

the  expenses  were  only  815,641,29 . The 

Mississippi  River  steamer  Katie  T.  Kountz, 
was  burned  Thursday  at  Arkansas  City,  The 

loss  on  boat  aud  cargo  is  $88,000 . Lord 

Chief  Justice  Coleridge  arrived  Monday  at  Liv¬ 
erpool.  He  now  advocates  that  permission 
should  be  given  American  lawyers  to  practice 

at  the  British  bar . The  Lornes  arrived 

in  England  the  same  day,  and  met  with  a 
warm  reception  _ A  Washington  mer¬ 

chant,  who  is  blind,  has  invented  and  will 
patent  a  desk  for  blind  persons,  which  enables 

them  to  keep  the  line  on  paper . The  re- 

vaccination  of  every  member  of  the  army  in 
any  capacity  is  recommended  by  the  Surgeon- 

General  . Judge  Otto,  official  reporter 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  resigned,  and  J.  C. 
Bancroft  Davis  of  the  Court  of  Claims  has 
bepu  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  re- 
portersbip,  in  fees,  perquisites,  etc.,  is  worth 

about  $50,000  a  year,  it  is  said . The 

National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  while  in  convention  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
adopted  a  resolution  to  memorialize  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  woman  suffrage,  and  also  one 
to  secure  the  ealJing  of  a  non  -partisan  prohibi¬ 
tion  convention  before  the  party  Peesidential 

conventions  of  nexL  year . The  new 

Governor-General  of  Canada  'the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne)  has  received  several  letters  threat¬ 
ening  him  with  death . The  Marquis  of 

Lome  says  that  should  provincial  feeling  be 
developed  stronger  than  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  General  Government,  the  American 

civil  war  may  bo  repeated  in  Cauuda . 

James  A.  Cunningham,  proprietor  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville,  HI.,  starch  works,  has  assigned,  with  lia¬ 
bilities  at  $190,000 -  ..In  Wilkesbare,  Pa., 

200  Italiau  laborers  have  decided  to  return  to 
Italy.  They  say  this  country  is  not  what  it 

was  represented  to  be . The  Galveston 

City  Council  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
correspond  with  O  <ptain  Eads,  to  ascertain 
for  what  amount  he  will  undertake  to  secure 
the  depth  of  20  feet  of  water  ou  the  Galvestou 
bar,  payment  to  be  made  when  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  is  accomplished.  The  greatest  depth  now 

is  about  15  feet;  seldom  over  13  feet  . A 

contract  for  carrying  the  Pacific  mail  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  which 
will  add  about  $800,000  a  year  to  its  net  reve¬ 
nues.  Northern  Pacific  stock  is  expected  to 
advance  in  consequence. . . . Ku-Klux  out¬ 

rages  continue  in  Georgia  iu  spite  of  the  recent 
convictions.  Public  sentiment  is  represented 
as  favorable  to  severe  punishment  of  such  of¬ 
fenders . . . Iu  Reading,  Pa.,  Calvin 

Haines,  wife  and  three  children  were  poisoned 
recently  by  eating  Bologna  sausage.  All  were 
seized  with  spasms  and  vomiting.  The  young¬ 
est  child  died  and  the  others  are  still  ill . 

Nine  Cherokee  Indians  have  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  National  Bank  at  Vinita,  Indian 
Territory,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.-.  . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  10, 1888. 

From  the  Texas  Wool  Gatherer  we  learn 
that  Fall  shearing  has  not  been  as  prevalent 
in  Texas  as  last  year.  The  Spring  clip  will  be 

all  the  better . Bucks  are  cheaper  in 

Texas  to-day  than  within  the  memory  of  the 

oldest  inhabitant . Sheep  shearing,  four 

pounds  and  downwards,  are  cheap.  Thou¬ 
sands  can  be  he  bought  at  a  man’s  own  price. 
.  It  is  computed  that  1,000,000  of  hec¬ 
tares  (2,470,000  acres)  of  the  high  plateaus 
bordering  the  Sahara,  in  Algeria,  are  now 
covered  with  the  Alfalfa  Grasses,  and  there  are 
also  vast  tracts  of  it  on  the  Tell.  During  the 
year  1881  upward  of  200,000  tons  of  these 
grasses  were  shipped  to  Europe..,.  Mr. 
Winans,  the  Baltimore  millionaire,  who  has 
long  lived  in  England,  rents  250,000  acres  of 
hunting  “preserves”  in  Scotland,  for  which  he 
pays  $85,000  a  year.  This  year  he  has  killed 
196  stags,  aud  last  year  he  “bagged”  186.  Each 
beast  he  slays  costs  him  at  least  $650.  Tie  is 
liked  neither  by  the  poor  nor  the  rich,  the 

virtuous  nor  the  ungodly . Dr, 

Theobald  Smith,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Cornell  and  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
has  accepted  a  position  iu  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  where  he  will  assist 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  who  has  been  making  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Veterinary  Division  upon 
the  diseases  of  animals  supposed  to  be  due  to 
microscopic  organisms . The  sheep  mis¬ 

ers  of  Western  Texas  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  of  the  refrigerator  estab¬ 
lishments.  They  are  vitally  interested,  for 
they  must  either  sell  their  wethers  at  home 
when  fat,  or  must  drive  to  Kansas  to  be  corn 
fed,  or  to  fiud  reasonable  transportation 
charges  to  the  market. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  10,  1888. 

Piotrowski,  a  Russian  actor,  was  arrested 
at  Dirschau,  Russia,  the  other  day,  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  hail  been  sent  by  Nihilists  to 
murder  Bismarck.  He  is  considered  a  crank 

or  an  imposter . It  is  rumored  that  the 

Princess  Amelie.  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  will  marry  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
of  Russia.  The  alliance,  it  is  thought,  will 
promote  the  chances  of  the  Comte  gaining  the 
French  kingly  throne,  to  which  he  is  now  the 
next  heir,  aud  it  also  may  lead  to  a  closer 

alliance  between  France  and  Russia . 

Russian  statesmen  say  Vera  Plifiipora,  re¬ 
cently  arrested,  was  the  head  of  the  Nihilists 
and  has  written  a  confession  implicating  many 

leadiug  Nihilists . Prince  Bismarck  is 

sflid  to  have  suppressed  eleven  newspapers  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  placed  eleven  others 

under  police  control . Careful  inquiry 

has  put  the  damage  dune  in  the  Isle  of  Ischia 
at  $1,600,000.  The  Paris  contribution  from 
the  great  fete  came  to  little  more  than  $80,000. 

Berlin  has  sent  more  thau  $130,000 . The 

garter  conferred  ou  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  that 
of  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  which  the  Queen  has 

from  sentiment  never  filled  up  till  now . 

Only  one  forest  in  England  belongs  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  owner — Savernake,  Lord  Ailesbury's,  m 
Wilts,  4,000  acres.  It  is  full  of  splendid  old 
trees,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  avenue, 
four  miles  long,  is  lined  with  beeches,  in 

some  places  eight  or  10  feet  iu  diameter . 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Maia  a  quantity  of  dyna¬ 
mite  was  maliciously  exploded  in  the  office  of 
Chief  of  police.  The  building  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged  but  there  was  no  one  injured ....  An 
early  settlement  of  the  difficulties  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  is  expected.  France  1ms  moderated 
her  claim. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


The  Milwaukee  crop  authority,  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  estimates  the  total  yield  of  corn  this 
past  season  at  1,621, 10U, 000,  the  largest  crop  of 
Indian  corn,  with  one  exception,  ever  har¬ 
vested— and  this  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
frost.  The  reports  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  put  the  injured  corn  at  50  per 
cent.,  the  damage  in  some  instances— iu  Wis¬ 
consin— being  total. 

The  November  report  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dustries,  of  Outario,  Canada,  just  issued, 
shows  the  yield  of  Fall  wheat  iu  Ontario  to 
be  considerably  under  the  estimate  previously 
made,  particularly  in  the  western  half  of  the 
Province,  the  crop  being  small  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  poor.  Of  Bpiing  wheat  an  excellent  crop 
is  reported,  the  grain  being  plump  and  the 
yield  per  acre  good.  The  total  acreage  of 
Fall  and  Spriug  Wheat  this  year  is  1,676,545, 
and  the  yield  21,329,329  bushels.  Last  year 
the  yield  was  40,921,201.  This  year  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  is:  Full,  10.54  bushels; 
Spring,  16.75  bushels.  Lust,  year  the  average 
yield  per  acre  was:  Full,  26.8  bushels;  Spring, 
16.5  bushels.  The  season  was  too  wet  for  ma¬ 
turing  a  good  crop  of  marketable  barley. 
The  yield  is  18,690,880  bushels,  an  average 


24.67  bushels  per  acre,  against  24,284,407 
bushels,  an  average  of  28,6  bushels  per  acre, 
last  year.  The  oat  crop  is  large  and  the  yield 
flue,  being  55,482,797  bushels,  an  average  of 
38.9  bushels  per  acre .  Last  year  the  yield  was 
50,097,997  bushels,  au  average  of  36.4. 
The  yield  of  peas  is  10.728,187  bushels, 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Of  rye  there 
has  been  a  fair  crop,  both  as  regards  quality 
aud  quantity.  The  average  per  acre,  how¬ 
ever,  is  three  bushels  less  than  that  of  last 
year.  Corn,  buckwheat,  aud  beans  were 
so  generally  destroyed  by  the  frosts  in  Sep¬ 
tember  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
crop.  Thousands  of  acres  of  corn  and  buck¬ 
wheat  were  ruined  in  the  districts  most  favor 
able  to  their  reaching  maturity. 


For  relieving  Throat  Troubles  and 
Coughs,  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches” 
haven  world-wide  reputation.  Sold  only  in 
boxes.  Price  25  ete.—Adr. 


Hardly  a  newspaper  printed  but  speaks  of 
a  sudden  death  by  heart,  disease.  Dr.  Graves 
Heart  Regulator  would  have  cured  it,  strong 
assertion:  but  many  have  said  they  were  taken 
from  the  grave  by  it.  $1  per  bottle.— Ado. 


iliniiil  of  All  Others. 

The  superiority  of  Wells.  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color  over  nil  others  made.  Is  again 
demonstrated  by  Its  record  at  the  Autumnal  Fairs. 
The  test  of  prnetlenl  use  Is  what  tells  the  story,  and 
the  great  value  of  the  premiums  given  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fairs,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Judges  m  these 
eases  are  regular  farmers,  who  know  what  (heir 
needs  are  aud  what  will  supply  them.  Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  .v  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  which  has 
takeu  flrst  premium  at  nil  rnlr«  where  exhibited.  Is 
put  up  In  a  vegetable  oil  so  prepared  that  It  cannot 
become  rancid,  a  most  Important  property,  ihe  lack 
of  which  Is  fatal  to  so  many  of  (he  Butter  Colors 
offered  for  sale.  It  does  not  color  the  buttermilk:  It 
Imparts  a  bright,  natural  color,  which  Is  tmnttuincd 
by  many  others:  and  being  the  strongest  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  Color  In  the  market.— Adc. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  isoj^c.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring, 8%c.  lower;  No,  8 ditto,  l  .b/e. 
higher;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  2c.  higher.  Corn 
;;iC.  higher.  Oats  )./c.  higher.  Rye 2c.  higher. 
Hogs  from  5c.  to  10c.  lower.  Cattle  steady. 
Sheep  from  25c.  to  50c.  lower,  according  to 
grade. 

Wheat.  Regular  wheat  active,  hut  Irregular  and 
unsettled  at  %R)C.  November;  97946i9se,  December: 
99c.  January;  $L00V<|  February:  $1.0614  May;  So.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  97c  :  So.  8do  ,UK<5tH4e  :  No.  2  Red  Winter, 
$l.Cil(,«$t  HIM.  cons-  In  active  demand  at  IHm  1*7* cash 
tSHe.Noveiiiber;  48o  December;  ito*  I76te  nil  tbeyeur; 
47Wc  January.  50@50Wie.  May.  Oats  dull  at 
cash  and  2*tye.  November;  December  88R:e.  the  vear; 
287$c .  .January;  Sffw c  May.  Rye  ilrm  at  S7e  Baulky 
dull  at  lime.  Hogs— Market  weak:  packing.  Al,ux„ 

4  -III;  packing  and  shipping.  SLlta,  5:  light,  $i,3tavl  .95: 
skips,  $8<.i3  75.  Mnrkel  dosed  dtlll;  lt.OOu  remain  un 
Hold.  Cattle -Best  grades  strong;  tubers  dull:  ex- 

ports,  $6.2*5  7.:ill;  g . i  to  chnli  .-111,11  .1  , ...  i.I: 

common  to  medium.  93,2U‘<*9ri.70,  Range  entile  slow; 
Colorndos.  $’■;  Texans.  $3.75<.'o$1  2U.  Silkier—  Market 
dull;  common  to  fair,  lower;  Inferior  to  fair.  $2(42.50,- 
good .  $:>:  choice  93.25;  Texans.  92(5)8.50. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  No.  2 Red  Fall  Wheat  is;  ,c.  higher;  No.  3 
Red  Fall,  %c.  lower.  Corn,.  l%e.  higher. 
Oats,  j.j'c.  higher.  Rye,  3c.  higher.  Cattle, 
steady.  Sheep,  a  trifle  lower.  Hogs,  30c. 
higher. 

Wheat  dosed  active;  No.  2  Red  Kali.  91.00kftl.01k 
cash;  91.01)4  November:  $1.08  December;  91.UU4  all 
the  your |  $L0V/f l.iOV^  January:  $1  .trek,  February 
9l.1lk  May:  So.  8  Red  Fall.  94  you  9444c.  Cons— Dull 
At  4444<a>4tf*C-  cash;  44f44IAgc.  November;  429gc.  De 
cumber;  I'?-*  all  the  j  ear:  ISibI'JR.  January;  45ke.  Muv. 

' '.w '.'i'»  y-V  .  rash;  ?6J.»c.  November:  27',»27kc.  Do 
comber  2<I4|C.  all  the  year:  JKUc.  January:  311*0  May. 
Rye  .He.  Cattle  —Good  grades  scarce  and  wanted: 
Common  dull  and  wink;  Exports  quick  of  sale  at 
966L6.40;  Good  to  Ulioloe  Native*,  $5.40<S)6;  Common 
to  Fair,  *1,-.  *, vo  VS;  Native  Butchers,  |».>-t.3Sj  Texans, 
98.3M.t  l.  15:  Indiana,  93.5tk-tl.vti.  .Sne.ee  Demand  good 
for  best  grades:  Fair  to  Good,  93.SVki3.75;  Prime  to 
Fancy.  $8.eO®4.2S:  Texans,  *.’.50063.50.  Hogs— In  active 
demand;  market  strong;  Yorkers,  9l.aoa4.80:  Rack¬ 
ing,  94-60(3:5:  Butchers,  9440®a. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Tore,  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  1883. 

Beans  and  Peas.  -  Beans—  marrow,  prime,  new,  $3.40 
@3. 45:  Beans,  marrows,  prime  old,  $8.3V>!i3.3u:  do. 
medium,  prime,  $3;  do.  pea,  $3:  do.  red  Kidney,  J8H3, 
choice,  $.Va.5.2u:  do.  foreign  pea  beans,  $2.80643,33;  do. 
foreign,  mediums,  new,  t2.3IM2.35:  do.  do.  old,  $2.13 
@2.20.  Peas,  green,  KM3,  prime.  9 1. Stall.  1$. 

Brkabstuffs  and  Provisions.  Compared  with 
price* a  week  ago,  ungraded  winter  reil  wheat  Is  lo. 
higher;  No.  4  red  Is  2c.  higher;  ungraded  white  Is  7c. 
higher.  Rye— IV extern  to  arrive  Is  2hjc.  higher.  Corn 
—Ungraded  mixed  In  4J*c.  higher;  No.  S  Is  4c.  higher- 
No.  2  Is  85.4c.  higher.  OaU— No.  3 mixed  is  2c.  higher:  ) 
No.  I  Is  194c  higher;  No.  3  white  Is  9*0.  higher;  No.  I 
j*  lc.  higher  mixed  Won  tern  U  2e.  higher;  white 
Western  Is  lc.  higher  white  State  is  lc  higher. 

Flour  AMD  Meal— quotations  :  No.  2,  92.8U@3.!S5 
superfine,  $:i@3,SS,  latter  an  extreme:  common  to 
fair  extra  State,  »S.titat4;  good  to  4 ancy  do.,  94,03'<$<2tit): 
common  to  good  extra  Western.  $3  05(*1.23:  good  to 
choice. $4.3Uw7;  common  extra  Ohio.  $3.70in4.40-  good, 
$I.Vgti5  Ho;  good  to  choice,  $3.0ta<.  6.311-  common  extra 
Minnesota,  98.6taM.S0;  clear.  64 . iw.i  fi;  rye  mixture. 
94.7taiR.73:  straight,  9*,. *><<13.73-  oatent,  '*3.33 «7;  St. 
Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  $a.70@4.25;  fair  to  good. 
9L80@3.23-  good  to  verv  choice,  8ri.3iM6,75:  patent 
Winter  wheal  extra.  $\50ia6.75;  city  mill  extra  (or 
Wi  fi  Indies.  $3. 10(1 5.5 c  South  America,  *3.55  <5  65; 
Southern  Hour.  $3,!KM3  for  common  to  good  extra: 
guuiJ  to  choice,  do.  $v lo.utLHiMy-  live  Flour  .Super- 
line,  $3.!l5«t  I .  Buckwheat  Hour.  $S.T5(.i  I.  Feed  quiet. 
Corn  meal— Brandy  wine,  98.411;  quoted  at  $3  35, .3.111. 
Yellow  Western.  $3513.33. 

pricks  ok  Grain  Wheat  Ungraded  Spring  at 
96c.  No.  2,  Milwaukee;  $1 .1*.  delivered;  Hard  Duluth, 
Spring.  $1.19;  Ungraded  Winter  rodjHIWu.cl .  13;  No. 

4  red,  aud  steamer  No.  8,  red,  94c.;  No.  3,  red,  $1.06)4 


in  elevator.  91.07@1.07k  delivered:  No.  2  red,  $  1.1494 
@1.15  for  rail  in  elevator.  9117  for  do  delivered;  $1.13 
@1.14  for  canal  afloat;  ungraded  white,  91.OH&I.  10;  No. 
2  red  seller  November.  $t.fl»«ffll.ll9*:do  December, 
il.13Wifi61.1dk.:  do.  January.  $hlt'.t(->  1. 15%:  do.  Feb- 
ruary  *1  1  1794,  closing  do.  March,  $1  UHp  do. 

May.  $> Rye— Canada  to  arrive,  73c.; 
Western,  ftR@6SJ$c.,  latter  to  urrlvc;  iio.  for  Decero- 
ber  delivery,  Cue. -  h,a rlby— Ungraded  Canada,  82ta<3i 
'.He-,  latter  very  Choice:  No.  I  do..  Kfl@87e.:  No.  2  do. 
piloted  32.:  two  rowed  State,  f,7irt> ,0:  six  rowed,  do. 
iSwUUc.  Rarley  Malt— Two  rowed  State,  70@82k|c.- 
six-rowed,  do.  Wilkie.;  Ciuindu,  85*96— Corn— Un¬ 
graded  mixed  nt  5!X.ofile;  No. II,  (!0f/«Je.;  No.  2,  fiOtaOuUe. 
m  elevator  and  61(.tt.l9t  afloat-  Ungraded  White,  <S0c; 
Choice  \\  bite.  Southern,  71c  -  Yellow  Western.  «2c. 
in  rlpvfttor;  No. y  Mtxutf,  seller  November. 

*  *'l 1  ibtfilW.e, :  ail.  Jami&ry.  MUfo6 lWc.: 

■Iq.  I'tbrtiurv.  r^.,.d**c.'  do.  May,  RMfllc.  Oath-  No  3 
mixed  at  35We-  No.  2.  UfitagfAte;  No.  1  quoted  36Wc: 
No.  3  white.  Sike;  No.  2.  SS^Mco:  No.  1  quoted  4%; 
mixed  ^Western,  84V..a37C;  white  do.  88@4Sc;  white 
State,  40@48c.;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  November,  35 Tiite 
3H940:  do.  December.  Si!t4<Ui3»$c:  do.  January,  37#s@ 
33^c.;  do.  Stay.  I0ik@4094. 

VISIBLE  SCrPLT  OF  (ill  A  IN  tN  THE  UNITKU  STATER  A  NO 
CANADA. 

,,,.  .  ,  .  Nov.  3, 1883,  Nov.  4.  1882. 

Wheat,,  bush .  80.H71.508  17,742.853 

Uom,  bush .  10,385,768  4  008,364 

Oats,  bush  .  ....  5,310,990  4,175,772 

Barley,  bush,., .  2,366, 834  2,572,328 

Rye.  bush .  2.358,881  1.084.818 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Ordinary  Rless  In  job 
lots  quoted  *12@12t6:  chofco,  8l2.25(al2.37U;  family 
mess,  *U.rs)  for  Western,  *J$.75@91«  ter  CTtys  Clear 
Back,  $I5.l5<al6.'23•  extra  prime.  $11.3);  Prime  mess, 
nominal  Beef  Extra  mess,  $U.S0itiil2:  packet  In  bbls 
Sr.',50(gl8-  do.  In  tea.  $17;  city  extra  India  mess.  In 
tes..  $2loi23.  Beef  bam*  quoted  $19 .Row  19.75.  Cut 
meat*  Ptekled  shoulders,  (P*;  pickled  hams.  12W@ 
L’tijc.;  rib  bulUttK,  II  average,  Pye.:  12  Tt.  do  794c.: 
II  m  pickled  bellies,  quoted  ?Uc.:  12  u  7A^c.;  City 
Pickled  shoulders,  give;  pickled  hams.  12tai313^c: 
sinoke'l  shoulders  ''  ((tilk’C. ;  smoked  hums.  14V@15c. 
Middles— Long  clear,  quoted  7<Kc:  at  West  Cumber 
land,  November  delivery,  iqc.;  Long  and  Short  clear, 
half  anil  half,  December,  quoted  Suffice  Dressed 
IIOKH  dty  heavy  to  light,  6Ho<  |.'y.e.;  pig-.,  6A<c.  Lnrd- 
t  ontnlet  grade,  to  refiners.  97.8V3790;  (or  export. 


8.08;  AprlL  quoted  U;  May.  $8-25;  City  steam. 

$1. 1 0;  Refined,  Oontlnent,  quoted  88.15;  November 
and  December;  South  American.  $8. 15@8.55. 

Bi "me it. — For  tlr*t  elnss  grades  the  tendency  Is  up¬ 
ward.  Imitation  creamery  and  western  dairy  and 
(aetory  ore  firmer: 

Creamery,  fancy,  32'«i33c:  do.  choice,  3d@31e. ;  do. 
orime,  2S(g29e;  do.  fair  to  good.  23m27c:  do.  ordinary, 
20(4,220.:  June  creamery,  choice,  V.V3  26e‘:  do.  do.  fair 
lo  good,  2061,24c:  State  dairies,  entire,  tine.  24@!5Se.; 
do.  do.  fair  to  good.  206i28c;  Stab-  dairies  of  llrklus 
23c;  do  do.  fair,  9k«22c.t  Slate  hnlf-ftrfelti  tubs  best. 
27e,;  do.  do.  line,  2i(i*20c;  do  good,  as,fJ3e;  do.  fair, 
I7ivil9e.;  State  Welsh  Dibs,  choice,  ?6c.:  do.  good  to 
prime,  20®24c  ;  do.  fair  lo  good.  ltaMT..;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  choice,  24ia95c.;  Western  do., 
good  to  prime,  20r<t23e.:  do.  ordinary  to  fair.  15@18c.; 
Western  dairy,  best.  22@23c,;  do.  good.  19@21c.:  do. 
ordlnarv.  LvaiKp.*  Western  factory,  best,  current 
make,  17c.;  do.  fair  to  good,  ISffldlic.;  do.  ordinary. 
UtatUc. 

Cheese,— Business  Is  better,  but  not  enough  so  to 
settle  positively  the  value  of  choice  and  fancy  cheese- 

Slate  factory,  rancy  September.  M94@!2c.;  do’ 
average  fancy,  1IM,6#  1194c-  do.  prime  1  l@ULo:  do.  fair 
to  good,  IH@lii94c:  do.  light  skims,  choice.  BlZ@9c-  do. 
do,  fair  to  garni.  Rut  He;  *klms,  Pennsylvania,  8@5c; 
skims,  ordinary  S@4c.;  Ohio  flats.  funcy.lRrelliic:  do. 
do  good  to  nr Ime; ‘Jtgf'fi lOikc:  do.  fair,  8149c.  do.  do. 
ordinary,  tatfic. 

f ’OTTOS. —Contracts  have  been  moving  fairly. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classlfl 
cation. 


Texas. 


Strict  Ordinary- 


strict  Good  Ordinary. 
Low  Rllddllng . 


Fair. 


Ufdands 

New 

and 

Orleans 

Florida. 

and  Gull 

....  8k 

8k 

.  ..  8  11-16 

8  15-16 

....  9-U 

994 

10k 

...  H)i| 

....  M  -16 

«,6 

....  10k 

1094 

....  1094 

11 

....  MW 

....  1196 

119<i 

...  Ylyfi 

1294 

STAINED. 

% 

8  15-16 
994 

MM 

M9* 

10  9-16 
1094 

11 

11M 

119s 

139$ 


Good  Ordinary.  . 
Strict  Good  Ord. 


H  9-16 


I  lxiw  Middling . 

I  Middling . 


914 

10M 


Dried  Fruits. -Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good 
nq.,t8e.;  do.  line  In  choice,  -  q,  do.  fancy,  9W4, 10c; 

Western  ordinary,  (coarse  cut.  dc.i  4  4..V;  do.  fair 
in  good,  544@6e;  do  choice  lots.  6)4(r>,6Wc:  apples 
evaporated.  U@ I3)jc;  do.  choice  ring  cut,  l.'letl  l'xe  •  do' 
fancy  sclei  tioti.t.  Il)$@10c{  poaches,  Carolina,  good' 
to  fancy,  lljwliq,e;  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  10@14c; 
evaporated  pene Dee,  pecleil  23itii28c;  do.  do.  unpceled 
ISoilRc:  tiupeclcd  peaches,  halves,  iVu,iiq,e:  do.  do' 
quarters,  Set  plums.  Southern,  12ta6at23ie:  cherries 
ItaU.c;  l.laekberrle*, ‘.tta.i  !i'i4e-  ras|)L,  rrl,  s.  27@2J1-ac- 
huekleberrii-s,  lUtguvIHic. 

Fresh  Fiu  ns.  Winter  apples  plenty  but  not  good 
enough  to  store,  and  with  a  slow  demand.  Fancy 
greenings  wanted,  and  would  run  higher  than  we 
quote.  Choice  cranberries  firm.  Florida  oranges 
plenty.  Pears  aud  quinces  about  done. 

Apples.  Mate  and  Western,  fall,  f  bhl.  $3.50@1  78 
do,  Baldwin*  per  bhl.  SJ.OOnATA;  do.  Greenings. 
IF  bid.  $3.GKa!l.23;  do.  Inferior,  t*  bid.  50; 

penrs.  Duchess,  p  bbl.  $.><<46;  do.  do.  common, 
V  bbl.  9l.75@2.’0;  grapew,  western  N,  y.,  Dela¬ 
wares,  per  n.,  6 48;  do.  up-river,  1  'uncords.  *•  m,  4 <a 
fie;  do.  Concord  Western  N.  Y  n >—  1 1 ,  basket.  Mafic 

do.  Cr*--'1—  ■'»  ”  ,u  - H — 

fancy 
10.. Vl- 
@3.25 

case. •»-««;  waii'u*,  Virginia.  Iiauu-PICRCII.  ^  lb 
lltac,- do. do.,  farmers'.  lOaelOJic; pecans,  per  Tb.  ,8@9e- 
hickory  nuts  9  bush.,  $1 -i  1,50;  chestnuts,  choice  *' 
bush.,  5 56b3.50;  do.  fulr  do.  83,0lifrl  1 .50. 

per  doz., 
fair  to  good. 

_ _ »,  22W(a,2:ie  • 

do, .  Western.  22<« 22VjC . 

Note.— Western  ami  Southern,  In  eases,  Jge  below 
quotations. 


Eoos  — Ntnt,-  and  I'ennsylvauia,  lu  bbl*.,  | 
28i$tlb29e.-  Western,  choice,  TitataiSe;  do,,  fair 
26(*27e.;  Cauailiun,  2fi6t,27tac.;  limed  State,  21 
-■  o , ,  W est-ern .  22<<i  22^e . 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  eases,  jf 
notations. 

Hay  and  Straw.— No.  1.  per  IIXI  lbs,  9B@90e:  do.  2,  70 
(«,75e;  do.  3,  60>-<i3e:  shipping,  SOw'iSc:  clover,  ItXkROe- 
do.  mixed  RVaOSc;  Straw,  No.  1, 5Ujv.V>e;  do.  2,  l(Xa,45c" 
do.  out,  3tai  iSe. 

Hors.— Offers  of  line  goods  rarely  meet  with  bids 
of  more  than  24c.  from  ilcalers,  but  holders  of  the 
same  are  firm  at  35@36c.  Iu  short,  neither  buyers  or 
Boiler*  nre  nt  all  anxious.  Medium  and  common 
goods  ure  weak  to  sell,  owing  to  full  supply  of 
th-  m,  and  moderate  demaud. 

N.  Y.  Slate,  crop  of  inti,  choice.  35@2fie;  do.  do 
prime,  23<a. 2 to:  do.  do.  low  to  medium  ltas22c-  do’ 
crop  of  ls>2,  good  to  choice.  25c;  Pacific  Const! 
crop  of  1*83.  fair  to  prime;  20(423. 

Refined  sugar.— Cut  loar.  ><  n>,  9t$64m$o.|  crushed, 
9V9@9!4r.;  cubes,  do..  894@8-7(e.:  powdered,  do.,  tngds 
89le.;  grauuluted,  do.,  SUe  ;  mnuld  "A."  HVse.;  eonfec- 
tloners*  “A,"  do.,  Se.  ■  coffee  “A,nstandni d, 7V*79ic.; 
coffee  off  “A.”  do..  79k'«7!«c.:  white  extra  do  7'u 
@T<4c.:  extra  ■V."  do..  tAgt- 7c.;  "C,”  do..  iPki@6)4c.; 
yellow,  do.,  6V9@6J4e. 

Poultry  and  Gamk.-Ijvk  Poultry.— Ohio  sells  a 
little  above  quotations,  though  average  run  of 
Western  would  not  bring  auy  more.  I'rlmc  ducks 
ami  geese  sell  fulrly,  but  ordinary  are  neglected. 

Live  Poultry —Spring  chlckeus,  near-by,  V  lb. 

1 2c;  do. Southern  and  Western,  Uktolle;  fowls,  Pa.  and 
Jersey.  12c;  do.  stale  tl(j>l2o;  do.  Western,  Hkallc- 
roosu-rs.  mixed,  old  and  young,  IlfaTc:  turkeys! 
young,  IfKifcllc;  do.  old,  I2@18c;  duck*.  Wosteru, 
pair,  .'0@B5c;  geese.  Western,  per  pair,  $l.'i3@1.37. 
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Dressed  Poultry.— Thanksgiving  occurs  this  year 
on  the  29th  Inst.  Stock  intended  for  that  holiday 
should  be  shipped  ho  us  to  arrive  here  by  the  Mon- 
'lay  or  at  the  very  latest,  Tuesday  morning  provious. 
Take  grout  care  In  selecting,  dressing  and  packing 
stoefc.  A  handsome  uppearanee  Is  always  worth  Im 
t’c.  ('  m  in  selling.  Large,  young  Tain  turkeys  are 
usually  most  Iti  demand,  although  handsome  chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks  have  some  Inquiry.  From  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other,  turkeys  appear  to  be  running  smaller 
this  year,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  wider  dlffer- 
e nee  In  price  between  large  Taney  stock  and  small 
size,  a  few  handsome  geese  usually  sell  well,  but,  as 
a  rule,  do  better  for  tbe  Christmas  holidays, 

Ureshkd  PorLTay— Turkeys,  prime,  large  SprlDg.  15 
*»alL  spring.  U»<a>l£  chickens.  Philadel- 
pbiu,  large  P>,i*I7c;  do.  do.  small,  15c ;  do.  Jersey,  15 
lalte;  do  stntc  aud  V\  rstern  dry-picked  F  ft,  12® 
tu'.  S|,alded.  ttiiilHc:  fowls,  Philadelphia,  dry- 
I’ltoC  prime,  Vlii  14c:  do.,  Jersey,  15  <514c:  do..  State 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

ST7  -UTTZ^TZSS  liTf-U-SE.  t 


ARTHUR’S 

Home  Magazine 


SALT 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


For  choice  reading,  beauty  of  Illustrations  and  ty¬ 
pography,  and  high  character,  AKTllUll's  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  HOME.  M .  I  OAZTSE  has  no  rival  in  this  nr 
any  other  country. 

Its  Increasing  favor  with  the  people,  ts  shown  in  Its 
steadily  growing  circulation,  which  Is  now  larger, 
with  one  exception,  than  that  of  uny  other  literary 
magazine  in  Philadelphia. 

BUT , A  P n IUST IN E:  VuVE 

I1,11’ bileateii  and  highly  pormlarauthur,  YIKblMl 
I'.  TOW  I).  will  oc  coimiifncTfi  in  the  Jfo 

veraber  number  ot  ARTHUR'S  MAO  AMINE. 

FRET!  T.AU  nt!W  eubseHhere  for  1834  will  reeeire  the 
-NoeemPcr  (lad  December  numhereof  lf&.t  fki:i  . 
and  so  get  the  early  chapters  of  Miss  Townsend's 
beautiful  Btory. 

A  PURE  MAOAZlBE^mf'SJfffiS: 

lately  free  from  everything  that,  can  deprave  the 
taste  or  lower  the  moral  sentiments.  It  ts,  therefore, 
a  safe  magazine. 


Superior  to  toy  other  [ruikc-^HMKrL 

dP J  17Slz»i-lto40H.  Powm  V' 

'jsfiV  Adopted  by  U.S.  gov- 
■  llr  ernment  at  forts  and 
Ml Ll  garrisons  and  by  nil 
Bill  leading- railroad  com* 

IS  panies  of  this  and 
IMBa\  other  countries 
Mill  Also  the  Celebrated 

Ium\  I  X  L  FEED  MILL, 

yfbirh  can  be  run  bv  «n»  power  to-'  l<  cti.np,  «ff«rtlT»  nodlamble, 
"  111  vrlnd  esy  kind  of  tmall  gr*ln  Into  feed  it  the  rite  »f  l  to  95 
bathiiU  per  hour,  itoordluy  ui  tpnlltv  md  >k«  of  mill  med,  Beod 
for  CaLalngu*  md  I'rloe-Lht.  AdUrin  £ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia.  n,. 


American*  should  use  no  oilier 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cheapest  and 
the  best  Dairy  Salt  in  the  "World. 

WARRANTED  a*  fnre  o»  my  SALT  in  the 
market. 

Dairy  Goods  Salted  with  Onondaga  F.  F.  Salt  took 
a  majority  of  all  the  premiums  awarded  at.  the  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair,  Milwaukee,  Dec.  4-0. 13®. 

J.  W.  DARKER,  »ec'y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IT  I  T0  USE  FARGO’S 

U  |l  Y  V  J  uno  Golden 

I  H  I  O  Butter  Color. 

made  by  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  an  oil  butter 
color  In  the  United  States.  Established  In  1369,  The 
market  value  of  your  butter  advonced  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  Use  the  strongest  pure  color  made,  free  from 
rancidity.  IT  CANNOT  BE  DETECTED  In  the  butter. 
We  supply  more  than  1,0(0  creameries.  WARRANTED 
TO  SATISFY.  Color  at  wholesale  rates  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Send  Dostal  for  circulars  to 

F.  B.  FARGO  &  CO..  Lake  Mills,  WIs. 


THE  PERKINS 
WSND  MILL 


A  series  of  highly  practical  and  suggestive  articles 
by  Mrs.  Ella  Rodman  Church,  author  of  •*  MONEY 
RAKING  FOR  1.  A  DIES,”  will  be  commenced 
In  .Tau  u  ary. 

mpTiife  *2.00  a  year;  two  copies,  *9.50.  three  copies 
I  r  *5.00;  four  copies,  8B.no-  eight,  copies  and 

one  extra.  *12.00.  Specimen  numbers,  10  cents. 

T.  !S.  ARTHUR  Jfc  SON,  iPRila.,  I»a. 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Instructions  for  erecting 
sent,  with  the  first  mill.  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address, 

The  Perkins  Wind  >1  ill  A"  Ax  Co.. 
Agents  wanted.  M ishnwnku,  Ind. 


1  ”  1  “  Send  for  free  catal’ge.  Maps  of 

•£oc.  MavmxoC.  Staples  &  Co..Klchmoml,Va. 


Income  -  Producing  Home, 

ORANGE,  X.  J..  FOR  b.t  LE,  8,5,500. 

Hot-house  Grapery,  full  bearing  condition,  choicest 
rruit,  with  excellent  dwelling,  and  plot  about  50x200; 
high  ground,  unquestionable  neighborhood.  Apply  to 
HAMILTON  *  FULLER,  2  Pine  Street.  N.  Y.  City. 


Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  or  my  own  growth  or 
growu  especially  for  me  from  my  choice  stock  seed 
ot  ovor  25  years'  selection  and  improvement. 
Guaranteed  first-class  In  every  particular 
Wholesale  price-list  to  dealers  upou  application  to 

FRANCIS  UR  I  LI,. 

RIVERHEAD,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


rryflj:  Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over9,OtlOin 

VYYYj  ' *"  "  BCtunl  use  in  evi  r.v  State  and  Terrl- 

ton  of  the  t'.s.  11  Isa  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  us  for  la  years;  in 
ull  that  time  not  one  lias  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  cun  show.  Wc  leave  It  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  30 
days'  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Sbellers,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Bata vi *,  III. 


i  n  r  yen  Coin  .Honey  who  sell  Dr.  Chase’s  Family 
Aura  IN  Physician  Price  x-J.OO.  Specimen  pages 
free.  Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mieh. 


|  Wishing  to  make 
customers  for 
Our  splendid 


AGESTS  wasted  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  tells  how  to 

"Cultivate  nil  Farm  Crop*  iu 
the  Best  tlauuer:  Breed, Feed 
and  Care  tor  Stock.  Grow 
Vruit.  illaiatc  Farm  Butfi- 

_.  _ omea  Happy.  IIOWTO  MAKE 

MONEY  ON  THE  FARM.  Every  Farmer  should 
have  a  copy.  S«0  Page-.  140  illustrations. 
Write  for  full  description  to 

J,  C.  Mct'BEDY  Jk  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 


NEW  York.  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  1883. 

Beeves,— Total  for  six  days,  1)859  bead,  against 
12,791  head  ror  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Illinois  steers.  1,263  lb,  at  He.  56  p  and  50o.  per  head; 
do.  1.3-12  ft,  atlti'qc,  loss  $1  per  head;  do.  1,1*2  ft  at  9c. 
55  p,  and  *1  per  head.  Ohio  steers,  1,4:*  lb  at  11-h'e. 
56ft;  1,236ft  nt  10414c  ;  do,  l,2h*ft  at  Ihty-;  do.  1,242  ft  at  !0c.; 
do.  1,149  ft  at  9®9J$C,  55  ft;  Tennessee  steers,  1,076  ft  at 
914C.;  Kentucky  steers,  1,381  ftat  56  ft:  do,  1,338 
ft  at  lie,;  do.  1,350  ft  at  Kftje.;  do.  1,321  ft  at  10c.  55  ft. 
Western  steers,  1,010  ft  at  9c.,  55  ft;  native  steers. 
1 ,037  ft .  at  ,  55  tti ;  do.  t,0i)3  ft ;  at  9iac.  Pennsylvania 

steers,  1,328  ft,  nt  *5.65;  do.  1,155  ft  85.  do.  1,211  ft  at 
9?4e,  55  ft;  do.  1,220  ft  nt  10c  ,  ,*si  ft.  Texans,  913  ft,  at 
HHobXyic.  55ft;  Indiana  steers,  1,237  ft  at  *5. 45;  do.  1,192 
ttut  85.7>i;  do.  1 .11(1  ft,  at  like  56  ft;  do.  1, 8W® 1, 330  ft  at 
Idtye. 

Sin  icr  and  Lambs— Total  for  six  days,  36,009  head, 
against  86,889  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week  Pennsylvania  sheep.  98  ft  al  Hie;  do.  lambs, 
88  tb  nt  5Rc:  Canada  lambs,  SOft  at  Be:  do.  ewes,  93  ft  at 
461c;  Western  lamb*,  64  ft  nt  .me:  do  sheep,  80  ft  at 
4b, u:  do.  7 1  lb  at  4c:  State  lambs,  65  ft  at  •‘■■be:  do.  ewes, 
113  ft  at  4><,c;  do  1  few  lambs  1,  67  ft  at  4e;  Ohio  lambs. 
61  ft  nt  RJic;  do.  Sheep,  83  ft  at  5e. 

lloos.  —  Total  for  *ix  days  SF,(M9  head,  against  44,189 
head  for  same  time  Iftsi  week.  The  market  quiet 
and  prices  unchanged,  with  sales  of  ordinary  to  good 
hogs  at  *4.65«b5.  State  hogs,  160  lb.  at  5e;  do.  pigs,  120 
1b  at  5c;  Western  pigs,  103  ft,  at  #4.65;  do.  hogs,  147  ft, 
at  *4.95, 

Calves  Veals  Steady  but  grassers  almost  unsala¬ 
ble.  Buttermilk  calves.  351  ft,  ut  4Uc: grassers, 268  tb, 
at  H44c;  do.  31 1  ft.  at  3J*. 


ALMOST 


PROFIT 


^ri-iuarkatile  otter.  Offer;  We  will 
iSESMMMMiBMseud  uny  person  who  sends  US. Ten 
<  cnlx,  either  in  silver  or  pusuige  st.-imps,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  songs,  printed  on  fine  paces  which 
measure  eleven  Inches  long:  by  nine  Inches  wide;  also 
elegant  pictorial  title  page.  This  great  collection  18 
known  m  Tin*  A  meriran  and  Fiui-opean  linpe- 
1'inl  I  uti bridged  Song  Collection.  It  Is  the 
largest,  must  varied,  and  complete  collection  ever 
printed.  You  have  hero  the  latest  sentimental 
songs,  funny  *■  mgs,  guv  songs,  nertiv-corolc,  lullabies, 


'teputntion  ami  Sales,  worlrl  wide.  Every  Mill 
'•iirrantcd.  Catalogues  of  all  our  gmKls  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  III. 


CHEAP  FARMS 


lor  I’utnpintr  or  tor  Power 

F1AKD  ,V-VD  POWTR 

Corn  Shellers  f *om 

HORSE  powers.  fr 

Feed-Grinders  nnii  M 
Corn  i'uliivntors.  *— 

Iron  Pumps, Arc. 

Uarjjillcii  Maaufaoturiiie  Co. 

Marseilles,  LaSalle  C.  Ill, 


Near  Markets. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,500  miles 
of  r&Itroud  and  l.6uo  miles  of  Lake  transportation, 
schools  and  churches  In  every  count'  ,  public  build¬ 
ings  all  paid  for,  nml  no  debt  Its  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  and  It  Is  the  best 
fruit  State  In  the  Northwest.  Several  million  aeres 
of  unoccupied  amt  fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market 
at  low  price*.  The  State  has  issued  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  a  map  ami  descriptions  of  the  soli, 
crops  aud  general  resources  of  every  county  In  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writ*  -■  ^ 
to  the  Oomm'rok  Immigration,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VC-JU 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED. 

Cutting  Roots 


Our  Latest  Invention,  the 


This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neatest,  strongest.  Simplest.  Cheapeat, 
and  most  Perfect  Root  Cutler  in  the  Market . 

This  cutter  Is  built  With  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together:  Is  staunch  and  strong,  neatlv  finished, 
handsomely  striped  and  ornamented.  The  cutting 
apparatus  consists  of  twcnty-Jl re  Steel  Knives,  gouge 
shaped),  so  arrangwl  ou  a  wrought-lron  shaft  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure;  no  dinner  of  becoming  loose  or 
breaking.  The  roots  arc  neatly  cut  iu  piece*  suitable 
for  feeding.  No  course  ungainly  pieces  are  left  by  this 
flitter.  A  t>oy  can  easily  cut :«  to  40  bushels  per  hour 
so  easily  doe*  It  <lo  Its  work . 

tar  Don’t  fall  to  examine  It. 

Wo  are  manufacturing  three  sizes;  designated  hy 
numbers,  1. 2  and  3. 

Nos,  I  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No  3  Is  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushels  per 
hour. 

Price,  No.  1 . #12.00 

“  No.  2 . #11.00 

No,  3 . #22.00 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G.  CORPORATION. 

Hlggauum,  Ct.,  U.  S.  .V. 

\\  n rehouse,  JS  So.  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass, 


. EVER  MADE. 

AlWa^-«a»v.  We  make  the  only  corn 
If  J  .  '  andcobmsll  with  Cast-Steel 

IU®//  8  1  '  Grinders.  If  we  fall  to  fur- 

^  \  ’  dish  pro*:>f  will  give  you  a 
's' ;  mill.  10  different  styles  and 

-  ^  j  sizes.  The  only  mill  that 

We  also  make  the  Celebrated  Big  Giant .  Send 
for  circulars  and  price*. 


Heution  this  paper 


DOrLESTOWN  HORSE  POWE, 


or  cent,  extra 
per 

. 75  centa 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is; 

Single  Copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  Six  mouths. .  H0 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . #3.04  12s.  6d.) 

Kra»*d' .  ...  3.04 ;  1641  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  1 .08  (  39^  f  r. ) 

Any  ono  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvasslug  outfit  on 
application. 


With  either  regular  Incline  or  level  .n  ;,d  tr™  W  ha. 
the  simplest  and  most  rfiiden;  governor  made.  The 

Doylestowti  Junior  Thresher  mid  (Tenner 

has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer.  DANIEL  111  I..SII  IZER, 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Co..  Pa* 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 


This  new  book,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  treats 
practically  aud  thoroughly,  the  whole  subject  of 
feeding,  from  birth  to  maturity,  horses,  cattle,  dairy- 
cows,  sheep  and  swine,  12  mo.  523  pages.  It  has 
been  universally  commended  by  the  press.  Every 
stock  feeder  should  have  It.  Sold  by  the  Author 
Luke  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y,  Price,  post  paid,  #2. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofilce  at  New  York  City  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


CUTTING  fEED 


Great  Invention,  by  one  who  was  afflicted  over 
thirty  years  Circulars  aud  testimonials  free. 

J  no.  Garniore,  Glenn  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MILLS,  kll II I  li  KmO  Horse  Powers, 

1  For  all  section*  on»i  i*urt*  »-***.)  Write  for  trrr  Pamphlet 
liiui  Puces  to  The  Aultmau  &  T:^  lor  Co. ,  Maiksdcld,  Ohia 


Also  VITRIFIED  BALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  tor  CULVER 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  anU  8LtlCKS  ,n  ROADWAY8 

JOU^  LYTH  &  SONS,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


purchase  your  I  b  rlsi  mas  Pres- 
nils  until  you  hnveseeu  our  I  M- 
Al  F.NSI-;  ll  Oil  1)A  Y  C  VTA- 
LOG  I  K  ef  Toy*.  Novelties, 
Fancy  Goods,  (tc.,  mailed  free.  Ad 
dress  EI  K  EKA  T.  A  N  .  CO  , 
s?  \5  iirrni  8t..  New  1  urk. 


Iron  I^v.ia,  fltoel  E**rln(*>  Braa  TRI  BEAM, 
JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FHRleHT. 

Bold  on  trial.  WvaiU  4  year*.  AU  .Lie*  a*  low. 
For  fr««  book,  *,1  Jr«»» 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 


a,  Y  '  ”.a**v  w  **  *  ■■  illilil'O*  iV  1  .... 

1  urli,  for  whatever  you  wont  of  the  ubovo. 

ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET 


1 *■ 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER 


gjRilceUKiieoujtf  &(lvefti$inQ 


them.  We  get  a  Jot  of  eggs.  The  foxes  are 
very  troublesome,  and  they  occasionally  take 
a  hen  for  their  dinner.  We  have  a  very  tame 
pet  lamb,  that  we  feed  milk  twice  a  day  from 
a  bottle. 

I  have  au  orgau,  and  am  taking  music  les¬ 
sons,  but  T  cannot  play  a  great  deal  yet  Those 
Garden  Treasures  that  you  sent  me  are  doing 
nicely;  many  thanks  for  them.  There  are  a 
number  of  colors  of  phlox  in  bloom  now.  and 
they  are  very  pretty.  The  wheat  came  up, 
but  the  grasshoppers  eat  it  all;  they  are  very 
thick  here.  The  Shoe -peg  Corn  is  doing  nicely. 

I  hope  I  have  not  written  too  long  a  letter.  This 
is  the  first  I  have  ever  written,  but  I  hope  to 
do  better  next  time.  Very  respectfully, 

Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.  mai’D  b.  adams. 

LNo.  this  letter  is  not  too  long,  and  for  a  first 
one  1  think  it  very  good.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
try  again.  You  have  a  number  of  sheep. 
Can't  you  tell  the  Cousi  ns  about  them,  and 
give  them  a  few  useful  hints  about  the  care 
of  sheep  ?  Uncle  Mark.] 


TROUBLESOME  WEEDS. 


»  HE  condition  of  grounds  at 
\\f  this  time  of  the  year  shows, 

N  perhaps,  more  clearly  than  at 

any  °^er  time,  the  difference 
^  ( ’  )j  ]  |  v  between  a  thorough,  pains -tak- 

V  WJ /■'  ’ng  cultivation  and  a  slack. 

.  negligent  one.  The  weeds  that 
were  overlooked  iu  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  now  attract 
11  our  attention  by  their  tall  forms 

aDd  abuudaut  fruit.  When  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  number  of  seeds  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  plant  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  ease 
with  which  many  Varieties  are  disseminated, 
it  is  enough  to  till  the  mind  of  the  careful  cul¬ 
tivator  with  dismay.  Not  only  must  the  home 
grounds  and  fields  be  carefully  guarded  against 
noxious  intruders,  but  also  the  roads  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  farm. 

The  Sweet  Clover  (Melilotus  alba)  is  one  of 
the  worst  weeds  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
along  roadsides  in  this  locality.  The  author 
of  American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants  does 
not  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  pernicious  weed,  but 
such  is  its  character.  In  some  places  it  has 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  roadsides, 
growing  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  so 
thick  and  taugled  that  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  walk  through  it.  Mowing  helps 
to  keep  it  down,  but  soon  new  shoots  spring 
up.  and  even  those,  only  a  few  inches  high, 
will  be  crowned  with  tiny  spikes  of  bloom. 
When  we  consider  its  character,  and  that 
there  are  many  persons  too  careless  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  the  task  of  keeping  our  roads 
free  from  it,  appears  to  be  a  formidable  oue. 

Gaura  biennis  is  another  plant  that  is  rapid¬ 
ly  spreading  along  the  highways  and  fence- 
rows.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  with  4- 
elawed  petals  turned  to  the  upper  side,  giving 
them  a  jaunty,  don’t-care  look.  "When  they 
first  open  they  are  snowy  white,  but  the  sun 
soon  withers  them,  and  they  turn  to  rose  color. 
Its  character  is  probably  less  objectionable 
than  that  of  the  clover,  yet  it  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  an  annoying  weed. 

The  White  Vervain  (Verbena  urtieifolia)  is 
a  coarse  weed,  now  in  fruit.  A  strong  plant 
will  produce  many  thousand  seeds,  and.  as  it 
is  a  perennial,  unless  it  is  pulled  up,  root  and 
branch,  it  wtll  occupy  a  permanent  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  space  in  the  door-yard  and 
garden. 

The  Wild  Lettuce  (Lactuea  Canadensis, 
Var,  integrifolia),  also  the  Blue  Lettuce  (Mul- 
gedium  Floridanum),  appears  to  have  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  hedges,  and  raspberry 
and  currant  rows.  The  plants  grow  five  or 
six  feet  tall,  producing  flowers  very  much  like 
those  of  our  garden  lettuce,  The  seeds  are 
black,  with  slender  beaks,  bearing  a  copious 
pappus,  which  form  a  globular  head  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe.  The  plants  are  not  difficult  to 
exterminate,  and  a  little  care  will  keep  the 
grounds  free  from  them. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Sept. 
r>  says:  “  There  is  no  occasion  for  Western 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  giving  themselves 
so  much  trouble  about  the  spreading  of  Cana¬ 
da  Thistles,  as  they  spread  very  slowly  by  the 
root-stocks,  and  do  not  mature  seed  (according 
to  Professor  BurriJl)  either  in  Central  Ohio  or 
Illinois.” 

We  have  been  trying  for  three  or  four  years 
to  kill  a  patch  on  our  farm  by  keeping  them 
cut  oil',  and  sometimes  plowing  them  under 
in  Bummer  time,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 
When  first  discovered,  the  blossoms  were  care¬ 
fully  gathered  aud  burned,  so  they  had  no 
chance  to  mature  seeds,  if  rt  was  possible. 
If  they  do  spread  very  slowly  by  the  root 
stocks,  they  spread  surely,  and  so  if  farmers 
want  their  lands  overrun  with  Canada 
Thistles  all  they  have  got  to  do  is,  not  to  give 
themselves  much  trouble  about  them,  and 
chey  will  certainly  realize  the  desire  of  their 
hearts. 

The  Couch  or  Quick  Grass,  is  acquiring  a 
strong  foothold  along  Osage  hedges,  anu  is 
becoming  very  troublesome  in  the  garden 
along  raspberry  aud  asparagus  rows.  Where- 
ever  it  happens  to  spring  up  in  the  lawn,  it 
will  quickly  run  out  all  other  grasses.  Its 
character  is  as  unenviable  as  that  of  the 
Canada  Thistle,  and,  like  that  plant,  it  de¬ 
serves  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  Western 
farmers.  ivy  green. 

Plainfield,  111, 


PROFESSOR 


LIKE  THE 


?U0SPfM77C 


UNEXCELLED  BY  ANY 


Sure  to  Give  Satisfaction 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  want  to  join  the 
Hoi'tieultural  Club  and  be  one  of  the  Cousins. 
I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  My  papa 
came  to  this  county  from  New  York,  and  is 
going  to  try  raising  stock  and  farming  on  a 
small  scale.  I  have  never  planted  anything,  but 
with  the  Rural  and  t.he  Cousins’  letters  to  help 
mo  I  want  to  have  a  gurdeu  of  my  own  next 
Spring.  Our  garden  is  on  a  north  slope;  do 
you  think  I  could  raise  grapes  or  berries  on 
it?  Perhaps  this  will  find  the  waste  basket, 
so  I  will  close,  Your  niece, 

ROBERTA  WILLIAMS. 

Blue  Mountains,  W.  T., 

[Yes,  I  tbiuk  very  likely  you  can,  and  hope 
jrou  will  do  so,  aud  succeed.  I  wish  that  the 
letters  of  the  Cousins  did  contain  more  valua¬ 
ble  information,  so  that  they  might  profit 
one  another  more  than  they  do.  If  each 
Cousin  that  writes  a  letter,  would  only  give 
one  or  more  useful  hints,  or  some  suggestions 
of  importance,  how  much  more  valuable  the 
Youth’s  page  would  be.  The  asfc  discussion 
of  the  Club  illustrates  what  I  mean. — Uncle 
Mark.] 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  loading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  rakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Bottles.  Sold  at  a  renhonuble  price. 
The  llondnril  Alumnae  mid  Cook  Book 
sent  I  roc. 

Runt  ford  Chemical  Work?',  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  IU.  ANTIION  V.  Ag’t  100 and  102  Rcade  St.  N.Y. 


on  James  River,  Vn„  in  a  Northern  settle 
ment.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

•T.  F.  M  \NCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


If  B  If  L'  I  Secure  a  Splendid  Present  hy  sending  30c.  for 
i  iuil/j  a  parks  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  imported 
designs,  or  50  for  lOe.  E.  H.  Parpkk,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  : — I  guess  it  is  about  time 
for  me  to  write  again.  I  love  flowers  very 
much.  I  did  uot  receive  your  seeds  this 
Spring.  Yesterday  I  found  one  of  my  gera 
niuras  that  was  budded, broken,  but  I  put  it  in  a 
cau.  Should  it  be  kept  in  the  sun  ?  I  have  a 
double  fuchsia,  wax-plant,  two  gerauimns,  two 
foliage,  and  ivy  plants.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  streaked  bug  on  melons  i  How  do  you 
address  a  letter  to  Uncle  Mark  ?  What  kind 
of  raspberry  is  the  best  for  table  use  ?  1  like 
to  study  pretty  well.  I  would  rather  read 
than  anything  else.  Your  affectionate  niece, 

Fillmore  Co.,  Minn.  clara  yarnes. 

[Don’t  keep  the  geranium  in  bright  sunshine. 
The  striped  bug  you  refer  to  is  probably  the 
Cucumber  Beetle  (Diabrotica  vittata),  which 
frequently  troubles  the  melon  plant.  It  de¬ 
stroys  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  encum¬ 
ber  vines  every  year.  Address  Uncle  Mark, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York.  The  Gregg 
Raspberry  is  perhaps  the  best  thus  f  ar  tested. 
— Uncle  Mark.] 


This  power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  In  use.  Just  the  thiug  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  tocut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  2-horse 
Power  Jack  Belt  and  18  feet  flat  Belt,  $10:  1  horse  Power,  $55.00 

SMITH  &  WOODARD,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


-•  wbrf"  “  1  Warranted  for  5  Years,  and  satisfaction  guar  an  toed  or 

■Nthnn/  J Lrm  II  tnonov  refunded  The  Best,  most  Kflidmt.  and  most 

niBSHL  ““  JEaBi  11  Durable  Waster  in  the  world.  It  has  no  rival,  and  is 

f  tho  only  machine  that  will  trimh  perfectly  clean  without 

i§M|||llj  |  rubbing.  It  can  ho  used  in  any  sized  tub.  or  shifted  from 

ill  III  f  Si  lifflif  one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  on  simple  and  easv 

,•  to  operate  that  the  moat  delicate  lady  or  child  lo  years 
Mil  IwWIWra  °'<l  can  <lo  the  work,  it,  is  made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

mHDhUxBI If''1  is  the  only  Washer  in  thu  world  that  has  the  rubber 

Bands  on  the  Kollers^which  prevent  the  breaking  of 

APCIITC  UfAIITCn  UxoluBivo  territory.  Retail  price  $8.00.  Agents' sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
AUtlV  I  o  flAHICU  celebrated  Keystone  Wringers  at  Manufacturers' lowest  price.  Circulars 
tree.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  JSHIti  WASHER  r,O..Eric,  Pa. 


New  Members  of  the  Horticultural 
Club, — Annie  Ecke.  Minnie  A.  Main,  Irene 
L.  Jones,  Edith  Z.  Jones,  Elois  Seaman,  Cora 
Fox,  Walter  S,  Proctor,  Charles  Gibson, 
Katie  G.  Byrne.  Dellie  G.  Dimou. 


“  THE  GOLDEH  BELT  ”  KAMSAS  DIVISION  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISINQ  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  (Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  iu  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, 


•Manufacturers  of 


FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Ltake  much  interest 
in  reading  the  letters  from  the  Cousins,  aud 
as  I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  for  some 
time,  I  will  now  do  so.  I  am  ten  years  old, 
and  live  on  a  farm  of  300  acres.  We  have  30 
head  of  cattle,  50  sheep  aud  lambs,  and  about 
100  hens  and  chickens,  I  help  take  care  of 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  Mass. 


^UjsccUhwcousi 

1 

STOVES  &  RANGES 


^only25cents' 


TWENTY, 
L-^GE 
QUARTO ! 
,  PAGES 


l  ONLY  ONE 

I  DOLLAR 

I  PE  ft  TEAR 

50^inclubs 


i  Sample  copy 
TEN CENTS 

NO  FREE  COPIES 

—  ADORto s  — 


PjORTLANO  MAINE 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


^vicutfunU  implements 


^tttereUnueous  J3Uuetti?iittfl 


PERSONALS 


Stgricultueal  imp  me  4$ 


Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  poet,  is  dying  at 
Turin. 

Ex-Lieut.  Henry  O.  Flipper  is  now  a 
clerk  in  a  laundry  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 

It  is  rumored  that  Second  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Elmer  will  soon  retire  from 
the  post-office  department  to  engage  in  private 
business.  • 

Tire  Princess  Louise  Alexandra  Daginar, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
16  years  old,  is  said  to  be  betrothed  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland. 

The  liabilities  of  Morris  Ranger,  the  em- 
barassed  Liverpool  cotton  dealer,  will  reach 
§3,750,000.  Several  small  dealers  have  also 
suspended,  and  there  is  much  excitement  in 
Liverpool.  The  failure  had  no  effect  upon 
the  American  market 

Oliver  Dalhvmple,  the  bonanza  farmer, 
has  thrashed  the  product  of  0,500  acres  of 
ground,  giving  150,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
40,000  of  oats.  This  is  about  one-fourth  of  his 
acreage  in  crops.  After  his  late  failure,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  recuperate  with  the  avails 
of  such  crops. 

Jack  Moore,  of  Union  City,  Ky.,  was  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  mad  dog.  He  went  to  Mr.  Burgen, 
who  owns  a  rnadstone,  to  have  it  applied.  It 
stuck  three  times.  After  each  application  it 
was  boiled  iu  Ircsh  sweet  milk,  to  which  it 
gave  a  greenish  tinge.  The  fourth  time  it 
would  not  stick,  and  the  patient  was  pro¬ 
nounced  cured.  Mr.  Moore  is  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  cure. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER, 


Ertel’s  Farmers’ 

Friend  Hay  Press. 

The  F.i'tel  Hay  Press¬ 
es  are  again  improved, 
and  excel  all  othws  in  the 
market.  Price  lower 
than  llie  lowest.  They 
arc  the  only  presses  fully 
warranted.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular. 

tJF.O.  Kit  TEL,  &  CO. 

Quincy,  III. 


v  JfcA  yS.  tZ,  trated  Catalogue 

giving  m  o  rb 
-iliilil"  valuable  Infer 

matlon  free. 

AMERICAN  IWFG.CO.. 

Waynesboro.  Pa 


Address 


Sawing  Made  Easy 

gp.  Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine! 

S3  J  A  Ore  at  Saving  of 

Test  .Trial*  4H  LaborifeMoneVa 


Monarch  and  Young  America 


N  Corn  and  Col»  .Mills, 

.TjjjpWirr/  Ouly  mills  made  with 

—I _ _■  jjjSL'fjtjr  Cast  Cost  Steel  Grinders. 

'  Warranted  superior  to 

any  in  use  for  all  pur- 
c  poses.  Ttwlll  grind  faster, 

'AISL  run  easier  and  wear  long - 
SMt  raWJE*.  nVM-wMHIt  'fp=z-  cr.  .Satisfaction  guaran 
IffiKRKdBMMKHSB?  teed.  Also  Coru  Shelters, 
W  =  Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills, 

^  t  etc.  Send  for  circulars  and 

Manmacnired  by 

WHITMAN  AGU1CI  LTLRAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


GUARANTEED  UNEQUALED 

FOR  OPERATION,  ECONOMY,  DURA 
BILITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 


Aboy  18  years  old  can  saw  logs  FAST  and  EASY  Mrr.as 
Mvrrat,  Portage.  Mich  .  write®  •  'Am  much  pleased  with 
the  MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAWES£  MACHINE. 
I  sawed  oa  a  70-iiichlogliiTmiiiutfcs.  For  sawing  logs 
Into  suitable  lengths  for  family  stove- wood,  and  all  sorts 
of  log-cutring,  i-  ls  peerless  and  imrval,  ,1  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  this 
paper.  Address  MONARCH  MANUFACTURING 


«=--  VICTORY  CORN 

*k\  W  MILL. 

Inthree  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  is  a  complete  aue- 
f  Stria  cess  grinding  the  corn  and 
I  ’  c< *1>  together,  and  for  this 

I  [  Upfera  kind  of  grinding  we  defy 
y  *  H.TFW  competition.  It  also 
WJf  grinds  oil -cakes  crackers 
and  all  kinds  of  gToln  used 
\V:j  for  feeding,  and.  with  our 

_  I  lap  cleaning  attachment  shells 

F,  corn  at  the  rate  of  80  bus. 
i  ,  I  ■  ■■  Wl  per  hour.  Capacity  8.20  & 
.  ij/  35  bus.  per  hour,  warrant- 

ed  in  every  respect- 

Tyri-'  For  Circulars  address 

THOMAS  ROBERTS.  Springfield,  O. 


PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS 


Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 


Capacity.  5  to  30  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit¬ 
able  power.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Testimonials. 

LEWIS*  sTRAYER, 
York.  Pa . 


POPULAR  EVERYWHERE 


For  sale  in  every  City  and  Town  in  the  United  States, 


RATHBONE,  SARD  &  CO 


ALBANY.  DETROIT.  CHICAGO. 


BEST  QUALITY  AND  MOST  NOTED 
FAMILIES,  FIRST  PRIZE  HERD  AT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

500  HEAD  ALL  AGES. 

300  niPA&rED  THIS  YEAR. 

Clydesdale  uud  Hamhletonian  Horses  of  the  finest 
quality  and  highest  breeding.  For  records,  pedigrees 
and  other  Information,  send  for  our  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue.  Mention  Ritual  New-Y’okkkr. 

Address, 

kitflTHS  de  POWELL. 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm.  Syrseuse,  N.Y. 


PATE  vsl 

I  P»  I  kls  I  Aw  Attorneys,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Full  instruction!,  and  Hand-Book  ol  Patents  sent  fees. 


S-S.  CHRISTBAS  Bifti^ifillLlTlL 

*«K«»tloBi  for  IK-Ooratlmns  Enter, 
talnraento  und  (ilfls  , 

A  ootteetl-B  or  -uatsLioul  Com  leading 
Sunrtar-«ch«,M  irr,rkcrs  lu  lariou,  part  of 
tba  country,  r,»ut alulae  somethin*  of  lnt-r- 
*st  to  every  Suui a.-sohool  superiutende  t. 
Nothin.  ilk,  it  cv,  issued  before.  Price, 
!tl,e-  Will  *rud  free  to  any  one  sending  ns 
a  i;,l  of  all  tbe  Sundar-aclioo!  Superiuteud- 
nts  In  -hr  plsee.  btviD  C  COOK.  *6 
.t'lami  •.reel.  Chicago,  1U.  « 


mam 

t^uncnl  IH 

OCCORATIONS, 

EKTCTTAINMEST 

GIFTS. 


AUCTION  SALE 


r raids  Cora  and  Lob  aad  all  kiads  of  Graia  successfully.  Unequalled 
apaeity,  ou  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  run  by  belt  or 
liabliag  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


!.'  >v.„i  prices  ever  known 
ion  Hi'eeeb  Loader*, 
i  Kitten,  A  Kerohera. 


Will  sell  at  Public  Auction,  at  the  stock  farm  of  the 
late  Ch.uu.ks  If.  Cari'Kntbk.  M.  D-  at  Cambridge, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  TUESDAY,  the  l.’ltli  day 
of  \ iiveiuher,  1  sS.'J,  nt  HI  o'clock,  V  M..  the  herd 
Of  PI  LL  81,001)  J  KltSKY  CATTLE  .  con- 
slstlngnf  ten  Cows,  two  Bulls  six  yearling  Heifers 
find  eleven  Spring  Calve*  mil  registered  nr  appUed 
fori.  JA.NK  M.  CARPENTER,  Administratrix. 

IK  VINO  II A  YN  Kit,  Administrator. 

A.J.C.C.H.R.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


U|^JI  ■  stamp  our  New 

™  III',*.  Catalogue,  1883-8S 

TO  WELL  A  SON  1*0  Main  Street.  CINCINNATI,  C 


COShotCun 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


ATLAS 


ENGINE 
WORKS j 


j|»ers, 

Rifles 


(  J 

,=_>yOrs»t  Water^^ 
OanWoms,  Pittsburgh. 


Tjr,j«  TXC 
OatoUyyt  /ret. 


IASSIUS  M.  CLAY’,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
i  SHEEP,  Whitk-Hai.l.  Kentucky. 


STEAM  ENGINES 
5H5  BOILERS. 


WK  WA\  T  MOO  more  BOOR  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  snd  fastest  xii’itg  book  et <r  pultiaAoii,  catuied 


FNfilNFR.nt#  ^  M  FRS  IN  STOCKfar  IfifiFOuTF  OFlIVFIfV 


For  ThnlUng  Interest.  KeimuttC  Story,  Spicy  Humor.  And 
Tender  Pathos,  it  is  without  a  |svr.  Just  completed  bv  at,  ol 
our  grtuMt  .1  vfAo  <,  including  fcVaAtl  Stuart  Phelps. 
Has  net  Prescott  Simforr/  II  ft.  .Vuiee,  £ose  ferry  Cookt.  liv 
Lartrmi.  Miry  Qemmer,  .tfiiriun  norland,  and  mothers.  They 
give./or  thefrsl  ti-e,  the  txne  Story  ot  the  Lives  and  iieeds  of  our 
famous  women  It  i,  .<v/rr^ly  HiustTated.  Ministers  say  “God 
sjeeu  tf. '  I  - ' -  -  of  thousumls  aie  waiUUff  tor  it.  and  'Agents 
sell  10  to  «U  a  d:iy.  fcVewn-.  ely  the T»  cliance  to  make 
money  ever  ottered .  Sen.l  for  eireuiura.  Kstra  Trrva,  Acs.,  t« 
A.  U.  W OJITHLN G TON  ,L  to,  Uej-tTord, 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  finality  of  stock,  write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  line  Oxford  Down*.  Address, 

\V .  Allen  liurpeedc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  ! 

The  meet  ert«naiTe  Seed  Growers  In  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop ub a  Postal  Card 
for  onr  PR1CEJD  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDKETH  PHILADELPHIA. 


Pocket  Knit  vs  —write  to  ThurstoneA  Brigham 
617  Pearl  street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  for  Price  List. 


ROBERTS,  DURNAIL  &  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  l’a. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

^NORMANUfincCC 

PERCHERONllUnotO 


et  fxi  «9fl  »,t'r  UI1-'  1,1  botue.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
*a  LU  hall  Address  Srtssov  A  Co..  Portland,  Me. 

week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outtit 
dtUUfree.  Address  B.  Hai_.kt  *  Po..  Portland.  Me. 


t.u  u.,I.Mll.U  l!flu  .  ,, >J  ,AI  b.t  ,  i  .Ml  I  II  . 

|Oa||wa  ohlaiucl  fur  Mts-liHaical  Dvvlcva,  Oom- 
I  I  L  ■  I  V  pvsniU,  Dri.rua  alut  WmIi.  All  prell- 
I  )  II  |  \  niluary  rvnuiifmttuu*  a,  tu  pateufabllily 
I  II  I  ,1  of1«ventton«fier.  our  '■  Guile  for  OMnlii- 
*  ■  H  a#  los  |'«i»tim"  l-  •v«rywhrr«. 

Addrra*  LOUIS  BitifiUt  M  ID.,  WWImi  bitnti, 

washi xerox,  a.  c. 


Of  ALL  PLANTS,  for  \LI.  CROPS,  for  ALL  CI.I- 
jMATES.  .\n  nro  tested;  only  the  lu-st  sent  out. 

Cm  I  ii  und  Farm  Seed  Manual;  History  and  best  metlmds 
of  culture  of  tlrnins.  Root  Crops,  Urasses.  Fodder  Crops,  Tree 
Planting,  etc.  only  lOcta.  annual  Catalogue  and  Pries  List  of 
several  thousand  varletiea.  FREE. 


Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  slock  ns  above,  confident  that 
they  have  as  line  lots  as  have  txvtn  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  been  selected  by  n  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  tirm  iu  person,  who  visit e<l  the  best 
herds  iti  Holland;  aud under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  lioteeiuen  in  France  maile 
soleiftlons  from  the  best  horws  lu  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  uttd  any  iuforiuaUooa  to 
JOHN  II.  HICKS,  Box  6*4.  West  Chester,  Pa 


|  Ny  return  mad.  Fait  IWrtptlon 
Moedj’*  Mew  Tmllor  Syatern  of 

[Dross  Cutting  MOOD*  a  00,  CiuviunuU,  o 


FAYS'  CRAPES 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES,  Ll»W  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 
Ilock  FinMllax.  Free  Catalogues.  GEO.S,  JOA$£L¥N,  Ft«ti«a»,N.i 


SALARY 


and  expenses  to  men  and  women  agents 
J.  E.  YVUUuey.Nurserymau.Rochester.N.Y 


A  W  KKK,  812  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
▼  /  A  QutUt  ft*,.  Address  Tata  A  Co..  Augusta,  Ms. 
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r  .  NEW  ^ 

MEAT  CHOPPER, 


NO.  10,U|“{ 

FAMILY  SIZE 

PRICE,  $3.00. 


SYRACUSE  N  V  ‘  ' 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— To  auy  one  who  subscribes  now,  and 
sends  us  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  Companion  free  to  January 
1st,  1884:,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  from  that  date. 


orarr* 

n nil  r.iir«v«,iitu1  smnv  a  tmaiitl- 
ful  Oo lil  I'fttui  or  Mq.ih  Roni!  China 

-  Tun  Rei,  or  llim.lH.imi-  llocoriiloil 

Gold  Band  Moss  Roac  Dinner  Ret.  or  liulil  Band  Moss 
Decorated  1'otlet  Set  For  f  ull  piirtEillar*  fiddmas 
THE  WHEAT  AMl  iCII’AJi  TEA  HO., 
r.  O.  Box  ffiiy.  31  and  33  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


Issued  Weekly.  Subscription  Price,  $  1 .75.  Specimen  Copies  Free. 

Address,  PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

Please  mention  teheee  you  read  this  Advertisement.  41  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


p,Awa^p,TEs- 

Tone,Toncli,¥orManstii5  and  Durability. 

WIILIAJI  HVAItK  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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jU  Tho  American  Agriculturist  Sept,  Niimher  says,  "We  have  given  (i 
W  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thorough  trial,  with  most  satisfactory  results."  ¥ 

Sold  by  all  Hardware  Dealers,  sen^m/Verms. 


PiKfUaufoun  SMmti.sinfl. 


It  seems  impossible  that  a  remedy  made  of 
such  common,  simple  plants  as  Hops,  Buchu, 
Mandrake,  Dandelion,  &c.,  should  make  so 
many  and  such  great  cures  as  Hop  Bitters  do; 
hut  when  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  pastor 
and  doctor,  lawyer  aud  editor,  ull  testify  to 
having  boen  cured  by  them,  you  must  believe 
and  try  them  yourself,  and  doubt  no  longer. 

Ivknti.kmrn— Your  Hop  Bitters  have  been 
of  great  value  to  me.  I  was  laid  up  with  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  for  over  two  months  aud  could  get 
uo  relief  uutil  1  tried  your  Hop  Bitters.  To 
those  suffering  with  debility  or  any  one  iu 
feeble  health.  1  cordially  recommend  them. 

J.  C.  Stoetbel,  GSd  Fulton  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 

tGOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

iJ*~THE  GREAT  FRENCH''^® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 

Prepared  by  J.  K.  OOWBA 1  'T, T.  ex-Veteriminj  Surgeon 
of  the  French  Koremment  Stud. 

lifts  boon  in  prominent  line  in  tlie  best  Yet> 
eriiiarj-  Praetlre  of  Europe  for  the- 
post  Twenty  Years. 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  «  SAFE  CURE 

For  Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock.  Strained 
TonaoilB,  Founder,  Wind  PiiiTh,  all  Skin  Diseases  or 
Parasites.  Thrush,  nil  lnllammattuUB,  all  Throat  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  Lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and 
other  Ixrny  tumors.  Jietnovea  all  Bunches  or  Blrm- 


in  its  beneficial  effect*.  ne  ver  leaving  tseax  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE  TcsT^mS 

■nlll  produce  more  actual  results  tuan  a  whole  bottle 
of  suy  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  Botd  is 
wnrriUlted  to  give  *iiti»rnelion.  Price 91.60 
per  bottle.  Solu  by  driiuvists,  or  sent  by  express, 
charges  pnid,  with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  Sc  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

Sole  Importers  Jt  Proprietor!  for  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest.  Importing  and  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the.  World. 

Percheron  -  N o mi  ail  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Iniportrd  from  Fmnre  hud  Bred 

M.  W.  DCN11AM, 

;  ■ \  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

Zb  Millet  Will  of  Chicago, 

Prices  low  for  quab 
I  ity  o(  stock,  and 
W\  EVERY  STALLION 
GUARANTEED  A 

^  \W -NWLttVMtl  ™  BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  ot  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees. 
Registered  In  the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France, 
and  the  Percbernn-Normau  Htud  Book  of  the  United 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  >(_ 

kemFs  manure  spreader; 

JgAtWweL  PULVERIZER 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES  ^ 

»-  ■  «  W  I  1 1  fc.  V,  '  Prices  low  for  qual- 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and  I  ity  of  stock,  and 

workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted  wfi  YvE  1  £yERY  STALLION 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use.  "SEE?* 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capae-  390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months, 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  (lay  conBustiog  of  flneat  animals,  with  choicest  pedli^retss. 
with  One  Saw.  Semi  for  special  circular  of  our  No.  Registered  in  the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France, 

1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for  and  the  Pefeberon-Nonnau  Htud  Book  of  the  I’olted 

State*.  Write  (or  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

<£QAA  KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER; 

tPwUU.  ■’JlldBBliV 

■  Yc  )  J  'fcJTj  • - c*g>  |LA\  Grruti-nt  Aciimllur.!  In- 

..........  ....  .T*rr)  \  esr  .I—  .....  Saves 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery  IKjgaiaXrfyreairaAfijuj  percent,  of  utwn.  »nd 
sent  Fi'ee.  j  Um  »»Lc  of  me 

I  A  M  C  Jti  E3  f  \  I  CV  NSiOiF  cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

L  All  C  Ob  Dl/ULC  I  Lr  U  •  ~  the  time  required  by  liaml. 

,  ,  ,  ...  .  ...  ...  ,  .  „  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 

John  mud  Water  fsts..  I.'iuciiuiHti,  O.  gjjjip  a  nnu’KE  ■’ru  til.,  SjracaM,  Owftp  Co.,  &.  t. 

VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

CO  7-  22%  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

CAPACITY  OF  B^L^^ 

SHELLER  7 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  /  jflfflp  MT  f 


work.  I 


,  Sanawlcn,  HL 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPAHIOH 

FOB  1884. 

^ij^IIE  COMPANION  gives  more  than  two  hundred  stories  yearly,  by  the 
Hi|pf  lllopt  noted  authors.  The  next  volume  will  be  unequalled  in  its  variety  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  matter.  The  Companion  is  published  every 
week,  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  is  a  paper  for  the  whole  family. 


Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 


The  Foundling  of  Paris,  by 
The  Covenanter’s  Daughter,  by 
A  Boys’  Story,  by 
A  Story  of  English  Rustic  Life, 
A  Story  of  Adventure,  by 


Alphonse  Daudet 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
J.  T.  Trowbridge 
Thomas  Hardy 
C.  A.  Stephens 


Adventure  and  Travel. 

Shark-Hunting,  by 

Among  the  Moonshiners,  by  j 

Outwitted.  An  Indian  Adventure, 

Wrecked  Upon  a  Volcanic  Island, 

Stories  of  the  Cabins  in  the  West, 

Adventures  in  the  Mining  Districts, 

Breaking  in  the  Reindeer,  and  Other  Sketches  of  Polar 
adventure,  by 

Stories  of  Menageries.  Incidents  connected  with  Men¬ 
agerie  Life,  and  the  Capture  and  Taming  of  Wild  Beasts 
for  Exhibition,  by 

Boys  Afoot  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  two  English  boys  travelling  abroad  at  an  expense 
of  one  dollar  a  day,  by 


T.  B.  Iiuce 
J.  Chandler  Harris 
Lieut.  A.  Chapin 
Richard  Heath 
E.  J.  Marston 
H.  Fillmore 

W.  H.  Gilder 


S.  S.  Cairns 


Nugent  Robinson 


Original  Poems. 


The  greatest  living  poets  of  ENGLAND,  FRANCE  and  AMERICA  will 
contribute  original  poems  written  expressly  for  Companion  readers. 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

Victor  Hugo, 

The  Earl  of  Lytton, 

J.  C.  Whittier, 
_  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 


Stage-Driver  Stories,  by 

Stories  of  Saddle-Bag  Preachers, 

The  Last  Days  of  Women  of  Fashion,  by 

My  First  Visit  to  a  Newspaper  Office, 

My  Pine-Apple  Farm,  with  Incidents 
of  Florida  Life,  by 

Quoen  Victoria’s  Household  and  Drawing- 
Rooms,  by 

Child  Friendships  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  his 
Daughter, 

Student  Waiters.  Some  Humorous  Incidents 
of  a  Summer  Vacation  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  by 


Rose  Terry  Cooke 
H.  L.  Winckloy 
James  Parton 
Murat  Halstead 

C.  H.  Pattee 

H.  W.  Lucy 

> 

Mamie  Dickens 


Child  McPherson 


The  Editorials  of  the  Companion,  without  having  any  bias,  will  give  clear  views  of  current 
malts  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Children’s  Page  Yviil  sustain  its  reputation  for 
charming  pictures,  poems,  and  stories  for  the  little  ones. 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  1765. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  24,  1883. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  18S8,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


distinct  from  the  plum,  and  of  equal  rank 
with  the  peach  and  the  apricot,  not  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  is  even  a  variety  of  the  plum, 
(Pruuus  domestical,  the  same  as  the  nectarine 
(var.  of  P.  Persica.  l 

The  fact  that  plum  trees  are  now  almost 
free  from  black-knot,  along  with  the  uniform¬ 
ly  good  prices  obtained  for  the  fruit,  of  late 
years,  occasioned  in  part  by  tbe  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  has  turned  the  attention  of  many 
planters  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit. 

Most  of  the  planting  for  some  time  has  been 
done  in  large  orchards,  by  men  who  make  a 
specialty  of  the  plum,  realizing  from  their 
crops  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
and  at  present  only  a  few  small  orchards  are 
in  preparation  for  planting.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  farmers  still  lack  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  health  of  the  tree  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  crop,  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  few  sorts  for  family  use.  Still 
there  are  indications  of  an  early  and  rapid 
spread  of  interest  in  plum  culture,  making 
that  fruit  more  popular  than  ever  before. 
Prices  have  varied  somewhat  with  the  color 
of  the  fruit:  but  in  case  of  the  blue  sorts  the 
prices  have  been  generally  increased  with  the 
size,  so  that  the  Quackenboss  has  brought  four 
times  as  much  as  the  little  round  Blue  Gage — 
Azure  HRtive.  The  large  kinds  are  liked  by 
canners,  evaporate rs  and  housekeepers.  They 
are  more  easily  picked  and  handled,  and  are 
proving  more  profitable  than  the  smaller 
sorts.  Good  kinds  embrace  Blue  Imperatrice, 
Bradshaw,  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  Duane's 
Purple,  and  one  of  the  new  seedling  plums, 
the  Shipper’s  Pride,  brought  to  notice  four 
years  ago  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Wiley,  and  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  W iley  &  Mersereau,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
It  has  sustained  all  the  claims  made  for  it  at 
the  first,  proving  to  be  very  productive,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  attractive,  rivaling  in  size  the 
Quackenboss,  and  possessing  firm  shipping 
qualities. 

The  Lombard  and  Copper  have  long  been 
recommended  and  planted;  but  they  have 
not  brought  the  highest  prices,  and  the  Lom¬ 
bard  especially  is  short-lived  and  tender¬ 
skinned.  Hence  it  has  often  beeu  picked  a 
long  time  before  it  is  ripe,  and  caimers  have 
been  putting  np  this  green  fruit,  evidently 
losing  thereby  some  fine  quality,  if  not  caus¬ 
ing  positive  harm  to  consumers.  Among 
good  yellow  plums  above  medium  size 
are  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  and  Denniston’s  Superb. 
Washington  is  unproductive,  and  Yellow 
Egg  decays  somewhat  before  beginning 
to  ripen. 

However  absurd  the  assertion  may  at 
first  seem  to  many,  the  truth  is  the  plum 
weevil  must  be  regarded  as  a  benefit  in¬ 
stead  of  a  pest.  Without  its  aid,  what 
agent  is  there  to  thin  out  the  fruit  and  res¬ 
cue  the  trees  from  overbearing  t  Just 
figure  the  time  required  by  manual  labor 
to  remove  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
green  fruit  directly  after  blooming  time : 
then  reckon  the  broken  twigs  and  injured 
branches. 

To  be  sure  Nature  has  her  own  remedy, 
and  many  of  the  green  plums  drop  off 
through  lack  of  sustenance.  Still  not 
.  enough  always  fall  to  preserve  branches 
V  from  breaking,  and  never  enough  to  al- 
'  low  the  ripening  of  a  crop  of  superior 

sc  fruit.  Recently  published  opinions  of 

peach-growers,  exhibit  the  profit  of  thin- 
■jT5  nmg  fruit,  and  the  plum  weevil  is  doing 
good  service  iu  this  line  in  some  peach 
orchards,  though  in  others  it  is  causing  a 
-  .  damage.  The  past  season,  had  there  been 
-  a  little  insect  to  cut  off  clusters  of  greeu 
grapes  of  the  Delaware  and  some  other 
lands,  many  a  negligent  grape-grower 
would  have  been  benefited  in  crop  and 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  country  school-house  either  as  a  log- 
house,  such  as  has  been  and  is  still  frequently 
seeu  in  Southern  and  Western  States,  or  the 
typical  red,  clap-boarded  school-house  of  old 
New  England,  from  which  have  graduated  so 
many  of  the  scholars  of  that  enlightened 
laud. 

But  the  day  of  the  log-cabin  aud  little  red 
school-house  has  gone  by,  and  in  their  places 
we  see  tasty,  little  buildings  of  modern  archi- 
tectural  design,  in  which  are  combined  both 
beauty, convenience  and  health.  Hard.straight- 
baeked  seats,  bare  walls,  aud  a  cold,  cheerless 
room,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be, 
welcomed  by  the  American  school-boy  or 
school-girl  as  pleasaut  accessories  in  a  study- 
room. 

To  accomplish  the  greatest  aud  best  result 
in  the  youthful  mind  it  is  essential  that  the 
surroundings  be  pleasant  and  cheerful;  that 
the  school-house  be  a  place  where  the  young 
scholars  will  love  to  congregate,  rather  than 
what  many  young  people  consider  a  gloomy 
prison,  where  several  wear}*  hours  must  be 
passed,  five  days  in  tbe  week.  Figs.  67!*  and 
680  present  to  our  readers  a  plan  of  a  school- 
house  which  we  have  had  redrawn  and  re- 
eugraved  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Teachers  Association’s  Report  The 
plans  represent  simply  a  frame  building,  iu 
which  arc  combined  economy,  beauty  aud 
healthful  construction.  The  plans  referred 
to  represent  both  front  and  rear  views  of  the 
same  structure.  Fig.  081  (page  771|  gives  the 
general  plan  of  the  ground  floor,  which  can  be 
readily  understood. 

In  the  construction  of  these  buildiugs  it  will 
be  well  to  observe  a  few  hints,  which  we  copy 
from  this  report,  viz.:  “The  floors  should  be 
doubled,  or  deufeniug  put  in  uuder  them. 
Another  good  way  to  construct  these  build¬ 
ings,  which  is  practiced  much  iu  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  country  [Michigan),  is  to  put  a 
coat  of  plaster  on  lath,  between  the  studs, 
commonly  called  back-plastering.  Inside 
walls  uud  ceilings  should  bu  plastered,  uud 
one  coat  of  plaster  should  always  extend  to 
the  floor,  if  a  two-story  building.  The  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  first  story  uiay  be  ceiled  up. 
Roofs  should  always  be  provided  with  gut¬ 
ters  and  conductors,  and  these  be  connected 
to  drains,  to  carry  off  rain  water  to  some 
friendly  ditch  or  cistern.  Doors  to  all  kinds 
of  school  buildiugs  should  be  rnudf  wide,  aud 
to  open  outward;  windows  should  be  made 
with  sash  hung  by  weights,  and  so  that  the 
top  aud  bottom  sash  can  be  opened.  Stair¬ 
ways  leading  to  upper  stories  should  be  wide 
and  easy  to  ascend,  and  so  arranged  that  no 
jam  can  occur  on  the  lower  floor,  if  all  the 
scholars  from  the  different  rooms  should  wan, 
to  leave  at  the  same  time.  Cloak  rooms 
should  be  well  lighted,  and  at  least  10  inches 
clear  blank  wall  apace^should  be  allowed  for 
each  scholar.  Head  Tights  over  doors  should 
be  made  to  opeu  without  the  use  of  step- 
adders.” 


■J.SiAl*. 
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Front  View  of  a  Country  School  House 


chicken,  or  beef.  These  facts  explain  in  a 
measure  the  somewhat  cloying  nature  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  cases  of  weakened  digestion.  The 
finer  table  kinds  possess  a  rich,  luscious  flavor, 
surpassed  by  very  few  fruits.  One  writer  says 
that  combined  in  plums  are  the  qualities  of 
both  peaches  and  pears.  This  was  the  first 
northern  fruit  known  to  commerce  in  a  pre¬ 
served  state,  and  the  process  of  converting 
plums  into  prunes,  or  “  French  plums,”  as 
practiced  iu  Europe  a  century  ago,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  methods  of  evaporu- 
tiug  fruit  at  the  present  day.  With  the  re¬ 
cent  easily  regulated  evaporators,  there 
remains  only  a  proficiency  in  the  proper  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  plums  to  produce  prunes  in  this 
country  equal  to  the  finest  imported  grades. 
The  word  “prune”  is  being  more  commonly 


recognized  as  the  name  for  dried  plums, 
aud  should,  like  raisins  for  dried  grapes,  be 
entirely  restricted  to  that  use.  by  disusing  it 
as  the  name  for  certain  plums.  All  prune- 
trees  are  plum-trees.  Those  trees  bearing  a 
long,  oval  and  peculiarly  one-sided  fruit,  are 
pretty  generally  designated  prime  trees,  but 
not  always.  The  Lombard  Plum  is  in  some 
places  called  a  prune,  aud  iu  some  proviuees 
and  countries  all  plums  arc  known  as  prunes, 
while  in  many  sections  the  German  Prune  is 
called  a  plum.  Fruit  nomenclaturists  make 
no  distinction  between  plums  aud  prunes,  aud 
have  given  to  only  nine  varieties  standard 
names,  while  over  50  “prunes”  appear  on  the 
list  of  synonyms.  Botanists  certainly  do  not 
recognize  the  prune  as  a  sub-genus,  or  even  a 
race  or  marked  variety ;  yet  some  tree  ageuts 
tell  people  the  prune  is  a  fruit  free  entirely 


PLUMS. 

Above  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates 
he  plum  takes  rank  for  nutritiousness.  Ac 
cording  to  the  tables,  it  contains  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  nutriment  thau  the  peach,  cherry, 
or  grape,  a  third  more  than  the  apple,  over 
twice  that  of  strawberries,  ten  times  that  of 
melons,  and  is  reckoned  equal  to  mutton 


Rear  View  of  a  Country  School  House.  Fig.  680, 
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vigorous  vines.  The  only  requirement  about 
the  management  of  the  plum  weevils  is  to 
“  boss  ”  them,  and  regulate  their  numbers. 
In  many  orchards  they  assist  too  much.  There 
are  too  many  workers.  They  have  more 
eggs  to  deposit  than  the  trees  have  plums  to 
ripen.  This  is  owing  to  gl  oss  neglect,  for  the 
insects  should  be  kept  in  diminished  num¬ 
bers  for  other  reasons  besides  the  plum 
crop.  All  methods  of  seeking  to  ward  off 
their  attacks  by  placing  sweetened  cobs  and 
other  devices  iu  the  trees,  burning  tobacco 
under  them,  etc.,  are  not  on  the  right  track. 
The  grower  should  meet  them  squarely,  and 
seek  to  destroy  them  partially  or  totally.  This 
is  effected  by  jarring  the  trees,  aud  killing  the 
weevils,  which  fall  on  muslin  frames  made  to 
carry  or  wheel  from  tree  to  tree,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Downing,  Barry,  and  others  many 
years  ago,  and  many  times  since  reprinted 
with  improvements  and  full  instructions. 
This  method  is  followed  by  Mr.  Willard,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  and  many  other  thorough-go¬ 
ing  plum-growers.  Thoroughly  done,  tri¬ 
weekly  jarrings  will  be  found  sufficient  from 
the  middle  of  May,  through  June,  making  20 
repetitions  of  the  operation. 

The  often-advised  way  of  keeping  the 
weevils  down  to  small  and  hence  beneficial 
numbers,  by  keeping  swine  in  the  orchard,  is 
reliable,  and  requires  the  least  attention.  Mr. 
Downiug  lias  put  it  in  this  way:  “This  is  an 
excellent  expedient  for  the  farmer  who  be¬ 
stows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the  cares  of  the 
garden.”  New  plum  orchards  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  planted  with  this  swine  feature  in 
view.  The  animals  should  be  allowed  the 
“run  ”  of  the  plum  orchard  only  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Summer.  Where  trees  are  in  the 
garden  or  lawn,  a  coop  of  chickens  under  each 
or  near  by  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  thin¬ 
ning  the  weevil  ranks,  w.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 


A  WALK  AMONG  MY  PEAR  TREES. 


Mr.  I.  J.  Blackwell’s  “  Walk  Among  the 
Apple  Trees,”  as  published  in  the  Rural  of 
September  30th  and  October  23th,  1883,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Black’s  u  Notes  on  Apples”  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Rural  of  August  11th,  1883, 
proved  to  be  very  interesting  to  me,  and 
doubtless  to  others  also.  As  peara  are  very 
abundant  the  present  season,  and  I  have  quite 
a  number  of  varieties  in  fruiting,  I  have 
taken  some  notes  concerning  them,  thinking 
perhaps  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  would  like  to  have  accompanied  me 
in  a  walk  among  the  pear  trees. 

Madeline  or  Citron  des  Carmes  is  a 
pretty  fair  early  pear,  ripeuiug  from  the  mid. 
die  to  the  end  of  July,  The  tree  is  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  is  very  productive,  the  fruit 
being  of  medium  size,  sweet  and  juicy.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  pear  in  perfection,  the 
trait  should  be  gathered  before  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  ripened  in  the  house ;  for  if 
left  too  long  on  the  tree  it  commences  to  de¬ 
cay  at  the  core,  and  is  then  worthless.  Some 
value  it  highly,  but  I  consider  it  inferior  to  the 

Doyenne  d’Ete,  which  excellent  little  pear 
ripens  a  few  days  later,  and,  like  it.  should 
be  gathered  and  ripened  in  the  house.  The 
tree  is  of  vigorous,  upright  growth,  aud  is 
very  productive.  The  fruit  is  really  very 
attractive,  being  of  a  bright,  yellow  color, 
shaded  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side.  It 
has  a  pleasant,  juicy  flavor,  and  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  is  its  small  size;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  drawback,  it  is  an  excellent 
dessert  fruit.  With  me  the  tree  casts  its 
leaves  early,  usually  about  August  1st. 

Bloodgood  is  a  pear  that  proves  to  be  very 
variable  with  me;  some  seasons  the  fruit  is 
very  good,  and  others,  worthless.  It  is  a  pear 
of  medium  size,  the  yellow  skin  having  a 
russet-like  appearance.  It  has  a  melting, 
juicy  flavor,  and  should  be  gathered  and 
ripened  in  the  house.  The  tree  is  a  moderate 
grower,  and  varies  considerably  as  to  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  It  is  in  season  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  August. 

Manning’s  Elizabeth  is  a  very  excellent 
dessert  fruit,  and  the  very  best  early  pear  in 
cultivation,  ripening  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  August.  The  fruit  is  of  small  size, 
having  a  yellow  skin  aud  lively  red  cheeks, 
and  a  sprightly,  saccharine  flavor.  The  tree 
is  of  moderately  vigorous  growth,  and  is 
enormously  productive,  so  much  so,  that  the 
fruit  should  be  severely  thinned. 

Winship  or  W inship  Seedling  is  apparent¬ 
ly  a  seedling  from  the  Bartlett,  which  the 
fruit  much  resembles  in  shape,  size  aud  the 
tree  in  maimer  of  growth.  The  tree  is  of 
erect,  vigorous  growth,  and  is  enormously 
productive.  The  fruit  is,  however,  of  second- 
rate  quality,  and  as  the  Kirtlaud  and  other 
excellent  varieties  are  iu  season  at  that  time, 
it  is  hardly  worth  planting  except  for  market 
purposes.  Ripens  about  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Kirtland:  tree  of  erect,  vigorous,  sym¬ 
metrical  growth,  with  dark-green  leaves, 

3  hich  are  retained  until  late  in  the  season.  *  i 


Remarkably  productive  of  medium  sized, 
obovate  pears,  the  skin  of  which  is  of  a  fine 
yel  low  color,  covered  with  bright  msset,  and 
in  flavor  juicy  and  sweet,  and,  on  the  whole,  of 
excellent  quality.  The  fruitshould  be  gathered 
early  and  ripened  in  the  house,  in  order  to 
have  it  iu  perfection,  for  if  it  is  permitted  to 
ripen  on  the  tree,  it  will  prove  to  be  perfectly 
worthless.  Ripe  about  the  flirt  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Ott:  tree  of  vigorous,  erect  growth,  aud 
remarkably  productive.  Fruit  small,  but  of 
excellent  quality,  being  rich  and  sugary. 
Should  be  gathered  before  ripe,  and  ripened 
in  the  house.  Ripe  about  the  end  of  August 
aud  the  first  of  September.  This  pear  varies 
considerably  as  to  quality  wheu  grown  in 
certaiu  situations. 

Rostiezkr:  tree  of  vigorous  yet  rather 
crooked  growth,  and  a  profuse  bearer  of  py¬ 
riform  fruit,  having  a  dull-green  skin  and  a 
curved  stalk.  Of  medium  size,  juicy,  rich 
and  sugary.  Best  when  ripened*  inside.  I 
have  three  trees  of  this  variety,  two  being 
dwarf,  and  one  being  a  standard,  the  latter 
producing  the  finest  fruiu.  The  tree  ueeds 
looking  after  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
proper  shape.  In  season  the  first  week  in 
September. 

Clapp's  Favorite:  tree  of  vigorous,  up¬ 
right  growth,  and  remarkably  productive  of 
very  large,  handsome  fruit,  having  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ligbt-yellow  skin,  and  a  dull  blush  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  fruit  has  a  melting,  vinous 
flavor,  and  [is  iu  season  about  the  end  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September.  Should  be 
ripened  in  the  house. 

Osband’s  Summer  is  a  tree  of  moderate, 
erect  growth  and  productive  of  medium-sized 
fruit,  having  a  yellow  skin,  with  a  blush  of 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Unfortunately  this 
beautiful  pear  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop,  for,  in  most  seasons,  the  fruit 
cracks  so  badly  as  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
The  tree  also  casts  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season.  Ripens  towards  the  end  of  August. 

Tyson:  tree  of  vigorous  and  rapid  growth 
but  a  very  tardy  bearer.  My  one  tree,  which 
was  planted  in  1854,  never  produced  any  fruit 
until  last  season  (1882).  The  fruit  is  really 
very  attractive,  being  of  a  moderate  size,  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  color,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek  on  the  sunny  side,  and  having  a  rich, 
melting,  juicy  flavor.  In  season  about  the  first 
of  September.  With  me  the  tree  casts  its 
leaves  very  early  in  the  season. 

Queens,  Long  Island,  chas.  e.  parnell. 
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NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 


Rural,  Oct.  13. — Thanks  for  notes  on  water¬ 
melons  on  p.  660.  How  many  times  in  a  year 
you  give  your  readers  information  “  worth  a 
year’s  subscription.”  Regarding  the  Laurel- 
leaved  Willow  (p.  600),  I  have  noted  your 
descriptions  several  times,  and  wondered  at 
its  similarity  to  a  shrubby  native  sulix  that  is 
quite  common  here,  with  conspicuous  dark, 
glossy  leaves.  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
botany  to  determine  the  species,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its  beauty. 

“  Stockman  ”  says  (p.  671)  that  the  Swiss 
cows  have  never  had  a  boom  in  this  country 
notwithstanding  some  good  records.  So 
neither  has  the  Yankee  cow,  though  she  hus 
the  same  qualification.  What  Swiss  cattle  I 
have  seen  had  a  very  common,  not  to  say 
clumsy  appearance,  with  very  little  indication 
of  selection.  They  have  thick,  stout  legs,  de¬ 
veloped  probably  by  the  need  of  them,  but 
otherwise  seem  less  fitted  for  our  mountain 
pastures  than  natives,  Ayrshires,  or  even  the 
Jerseys  after  20  years  of  Vermont  adaptation. 


Mr.  Macaulay  (p.  671)  thinks  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  Guenon  system  is  simple 
enough  to  be  learned  by  half  an  hour’s  study. 
I  do  not;  nor  by  half  a  year’s.  It  is  true  that 
the  mere  size  aud  width  of  the  escutcheon  can 
be  at  once  determined  on  sight.  But  if  that 
alone  is  depended  on.  a  multitude  of  errors 
will  occur.  This  is  what  has  brought  the  sys¬ 
tem  into  disrepute.  Guenon  professed  to 
determine  not  only  the  quantity  of  milk  by 
the  escutcheon,  but  many  other  points  of  equal 
importance  to  the  dairyman.  When  put  to 
the  test  he  made  over  60  determinations  with¬ 
out  error  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk,  and  the  time  of  holding  out.  Iu 
selecting  calves,  especially,  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  syBtem  aud  much  practice  are  necessary. 

Prof.  Johnson’s  conclusion  that  three  tons 
of  ensilage  are  about  equivalent  to  oue  ton  of 
hay  agrees  with  my  own  judgment,  as  express¬ 
ed  in  the  Rural  some  time  since.  Siloes  have 
multiplied  rapidly  iu  Vermont,  and  all  seem 


satisfied  with  them,  building  more  and  larger 
ones,  mostly  above  ground,  notwithstanding 
our  cold  Winters.  With  ensilage  the  South 
might  make  a  big  thing  of  W  inter  dairying. 

Some  learned  physicians  have  but  little  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense,  like  the  one  that  forbade 
you  (p.  076)  to  swallow  grape  seeds.  An  enor¬ 
mous  experience  demonstrates  how  infinitesi¬ 
mal  is  the  danger  from  this  source. 

Rural  Oct.  20.— That’s  a  mighty  line 
“Rural  Scene”  on  685,  and  beautifully  rc- 
engraved.  The  Rural  is  making  progress  in 
its  pictorial  embellishments,  as  in  everything 
else, 

Mr.  Bliss’s  article  on  Dogs  and  Sheep  (p. 
685)  leads  me  to  ask,  as  the  killing  of  sheep  by 
dogs  so  disastrously  discourages  sheep  raising, 
why  dog  killing  by  shepherds  would  not  have 
an  equally  discouraging  effect  upon  dog  hus¬ 
bandry.  Let  the  farmers  combine  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  curs.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  outlaw  it  is  a  sheep-killing  dog. 

“Uncle  Waldo”  recommends  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash  for  farmers  to  grow  (p.  686).  It 
is  a  good  squash,  but  the  Essex  Hybrid  keeps 
as  well,  is  much  more  easily  grown,  earlier, 
and  far  more  productive.  It  is  also  quite  as 
good  in  quality. 

1  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Yeoman’s  article  on 
“Onions  as  a  Money  Crop”  (p.  687).  Mine 
cost  me,  on  au  average,  about  25  cents  a 
bushel,  one  year  with  another,  and  are  almost 
“legal  tender”  for  one  dollar.  But  in  South¬ 
western  Vermont,  last  year  there  were  more 
than  could  be  sold,  and  in  Addison  County  a 
number  of  growers  lost  heavily. 


The  only  crooked  thing  about  our  new 
Vermont  grape,  the  Vergennes,  was  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  as  early  as  Hartford,  as  Mr. 
Burr  says  (p.  687).  The  place  it  is  named  for 
is  fully  as  far  north  as  it  will  ever  mature. 


Why  may  we  not  put  great,  flaring  kerosene 
lamps,  with  wicks  large  enough  to  make  a 
flame  that  the  wind  will  not  extinguish,  in  our 
orchards  in  May  and  June,  and  thus  destroy 
the  Codling-moth,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Hill  (p.  688)  ? 


Your  potato  experiments  (p.  701)  are  worth 
studying.  For  several  years  my  potato  crop 
(Alpha,  Beauty  of  Hebron  aud  Snowflake)  has 
been  increasingly  scabby.  This  year,  manured 
only  with  bone  asb  and  wood  ashes  (un¬ 
leached),  the  crop  has  been  very  large  and 
perfectly  fair. 

How  good  it  is  to  read  an  article  so  redolent 
of  practicality  as  Mr.  Hardin’s  upon  Soiling 
Cows  (p.  703),  It  repeats  the  exact  experience 
of  everybody  wiio  has  ever  tried  it.  Though 
recommended  so  long,  nobody  but  experi¬ 
menters  try  it,  and  they  soon  drop  it.  It  is 
not  impossible,  but  it  is  not  practicable  or 
profitable  on  any  large  scale.  The  best  suc¬ 
cess  1  have  had  has  been  with  green  rye, 
Orchard  Grass,  Juae  Grass,  Orchard  Grass 
(second  cutting)  and  sweet  com;  but  even 
with  only  three  cows  it  made  too  much  work, 
altogether,  to  pay. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Ferris  (p.  702),  for  the  idea  of 
planting  early  peas  between  the  rows  of  sweet 
corn.  1  have  long  planted  cabbages  among 
the  set  onions  with  success.  But  as  the  onions 
eaunot  keep  off  their  own  root  worms,  are 
they  likely  to  keep  off  those  of  the  cabbage, 
which  arc  a  closely  related  species  ? 

I  think  Mr.  AtJuns’  remarks  on  Volunteer 
Apple  Trees  (p.  705)  are  correct.  For  the  last 
ten  years  I  have  so  arranged  my  nurseries  as 
to  leave  such  trees  as  1  wanted  for  orchard 
when  the  rest,  were  sold  off.  Such  trees,  beiug 
undisturbed,  are  much  more  thrifty,  healthy 
and  come  sooner  to  profitable  bearing  than 
transplanted  trees. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 
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LIVE  STOCK  TOPICS. 


JONATHAN  PERIAM,  CHICAGO. 


Stock  intended  for  fattening  during  the 
Winter  should  not  be  allowed  to  shrink  be¬ 
tween  grass  and  fodder  for  want  of  feeding. 
Exposure  to  a  cold  storm  will  often  cause 
shrinkage  that  two  weeks  of  good  feeding  will 
not  compensate  for.  If  cattle  are  to  be  fed 
iu  the  stable  during  Winter,  keep  them  there 
during  stormy  weather,  even  if  they  must 
subsist  on  dry  food.  The  grass  will  keep  for 
the  next  warm  days,  and  the  stock  will  have 
been  saved  much  shrinkage.  It  is  the  loss  of 
heat  that  tells  upon  stock  of  all  k  inds  often  as 
much  as  the  want  of  food.  No  amount  of  stuff 


ing  will  fatten  kindly,  if  animals  are  uncom¬ 
fortably  cold.  The  rule  will  apply  especially 
to  fattening  animals  and  milch  cows;  but  it  is 
a  rule  that  works  well  with  all  farm  stock. 

*** 

Reports  from  the  Western  ranges  and  also 
from  the  Southwest,  show  that,  feed  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and,  as  a  rule,  cuttle  and  sheep  are  fat  and 
horses  in  good  condi  tion .  Tbep rOGpeet  is  good 
for  Winter  grass,  since  in  the  mountain  ranges 
snow  has  fallen  in  many  places,  preventing 
the  Indians  from  burning  the  grass,  aud  in  all 
sections  where  India  ns  are  not,  the  Fall  rains 
have  improved  the  grass  wonderfully;  hence 
the  loss  of  calves  early  in  the  season,  as  shown 
at  some  of  the  round-ups,  will  be  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  improved  condition  of  (he 
herds. 

*** 

I  notice  that  some  Far-west  live  stock 
journals  are  advising  the  cutting  out  from  the 
herds  of  all  bulls  that  have  been  on  the  range 
three  years.  I  should  advise  j ust  the  contrary 
course,  unless  the  bulls  were  unsatisfactory  in 
their  get.  In  a  wild  state,  among  gregarious 
animals,  the  strongest  males  take  the  herd  for 
a  time,  sometimes  for  three  generations.  Then 
they  give  way  to  younger  aud  stronger  ani¬ 
mals.  From  this  has  come  the  idea  of  two  in- 
crosses  and  one  out-cross.  It  costs  money  and 
mortality  to  acclimate  catt  le  in  Texas  and  the 
Plains  region ;  hence,  hold  to  your  bulls  as  long 
as  they  are  doing  w  ell  for  your  herd.  In-and- 
in  breeding  never  yet  did  harm  in  the  raising 
of  grades,  even  to  the  third  generation,  if  the 
males  were  vigorous,  of  strong  constitution, 
and  had  the  points  to  fix  upon  the  stock.  M  hen 
stock  becomes  fine  enough,  then  indeed,  care¬ 
ful  study  and  discrimination  are  necessary. 
Three  consecutive  crosses  of  a  Short-horn  or 
a  Hereford  will  not  hurt  a  Texas  herd  or, 
indeed,  a  herd  of  any  of  the  Plains  region. 

*** 

Fifty  thousand  cattle  have  already  been 
shipped  from  the  Dodge  City  (Kansas)  stock- 
yards  this  season,  and  20,000  head  remain  to 
be  shipped  before  the  close  of  the  season.  This 
will  give  some  indication  of  the  immense 
stock  interests  of  the  great  Plains  region  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  add  to  this  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Red  River  (N.  M.)  Chronicle,  that 
choice  beeves  are  selling  for  $4  40  per  100 
pounds  live  weight,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
are  at  $3.00  to  £-4  10,  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  cattle  interests  of  the  Far  West  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  Another  point  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  cattle  West  and  East  is  seen 
by  the  sale  of  three-year-olds  from  one  Kansas 
ranch  for  $40  per  head,  and  another  lot  of 
three  and  four-year-old  half-breeds  and  Tex¬ 
ans,  the  first  for  an  average  of  $50  aud  the 
Texans  for  $40  on  the  ranch.  This  was  on  the 
Medicine  Bow  River. 


Herefords  now  seem  to  take  the  lead  as 
sires,  polled  cattle  coming  next,  aud  then 
Short-horns  as  stock  getters  on  Western 
ranches.  Short-horns,  of  course,  outnumber 
all  other’s;  but  this  is  because  they  are  easier 
to  get  and  cost  less  money,  on  an  average, 
than  the  other  rarer  breeds. 

*** 

The  rage  for  style  in  the  show  rings  at  fail’s 
has  probably  reached  its  culmination.  Here¬ 
fords,  with  their  meaty  frames,  and  the  polls 
with  their  compact  smoothness,  are  fairly 
winning  more  honors  year  by  year.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  strong  Seventeeus  (des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Short-born  importation  of 
1817),  may  again  be  acknowledged  to  have 
some  value  for  beef.  Many  of  them  have  great 
value  at  the  pail,  as  well.  The  result  of  the 
competition  at  the  Fat  Stock  Shows,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  between  thB  Herefords  and  the  Short¬ 
horns  is  becoming  more  and  more  interesting 
year  by  year.  The  Short-horn  men  must  add 
somewhat  to  the  quality  of  their  leef,  even  at 
the  expense  of  style.  It  does  not  win  on  the 
butcher’s  block,  that  crucial  test  for  all  meat- 
producing  animals  intended  for  human  food. 

*** 

As  the  demand  for  mutton  increases  in  city 
markets,  those  who  have  heretofore  been  herd¬ 
ing  small  flocks  of  M^jnos  on  their  farms, 
are  looking  about  for  a  cross  that  will  improve 
the  flesh  of  the  fine-wools.  The  South-Down 
will  do  it,  but  the  Shropshire-Down*  will  make 
nice  mutton,  and  the  resulting  wool  from  the 
cross  will  bring  more  money  than  that  of  the 
average  Merino.  The  Oxford-Downs  would 
also  make  an  excellent  cross.  If  a  longer  wool 
for  combing  is  wanted,  Cotswold,  Leicester 
or  Lincoln  sheep  would  be  indicated.  The 
only  objection  to  this  cross  would  be  that  it  is 
violent  ;  that  is,  the  sheep  are  too  large  pro¬ 
portionally'  for  the  Merinos.  Study  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  your  flock,  and  from  those  hintsyou 
may  easily  decide  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  first  and  subsequent  grades  aud  cross¬ 
breeds  in  the  selection  of  the  sires. 


HO*  24  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.' 


BUYING  YOUNG  STOCK. 

* 

Among  Western  farmers  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  invest  considerable  money  every 
Fall  in  young  stock.  Young  calves  from 
four  to  eight  months  old  sell  for  a  really  high 
price — for  considerably  more  than  they  are 
worth  at  the  ruling  market,  prices  per  pound. 
A  young,  thrifty  steer  calf  six  months  old 
will  sell  readily  for  $14  to  $16,  while  if 
butchered  and  sold  at  the  common  market 
prices  it  would  not  bring  more  than  six  or 
eight  dollars.  Young  mules  at  wouuing  time 
readily  sell  at  from  686  to  $5U.  This,  at.  first, 
sight,  looks  like  a  very  high  price:  but  that 
the  business  is  profitable  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  our  richest  farmers  made  their  money  in 
this  way,  A  young  calf  that  can  be  bought 
for  $15  can  be  wintered  on  wheat  straw  and 
com  fodder  with  a  very  little  corn.  If 
properly  sheltered  and  cared  for  during  the 
stormiest  weather,  next  Spriug,  as  a  yearling, 
it  will  be  worth  $‘45,  and  after  that  its  value 
rapidly  increases.  It  can  be  kept  grazing  all 
Summer  on  the  pastures  and  stock  fields,  and 
will  make  the  owner  more  money  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  if  we  except  mules.  It  takes,  of 
course,  more  capital  to  buy  any  considerable 
number  of  young  mules  at  $40  or  $50  apiece, 
but  when  these  mules  are  two  years  old  and 
are  broken  to  lead  they  will  sell  for  $100 
apiece,  and  if  they  are  broken  to  work  they 
will  fetch  something  more,  while  when  three 
years  old,  if  well  broken  to  work,  they  will 
briDg  from  $145  to  $175,  the  amount  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  upon  size  and  form,  and 
whether  they  are  well  matched.  There  is,  of 
course,  very  little  risk  iu  this  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  animals  can  he  wintered  on 
straw  and  fodder  to  a  considerable  extent, 
though  of  course  some  gram  is  fed  during  the 
Winter,  but  during  the  Summer  they  can  live 
and  thrive  in  the  pasture,  and  iu  this  case  the 
cost  is  not  very  great.  Young  men  who  want 
to  make  a  start  for  themselves  will  invest 
what  they  have  saved  up  either  in  calves  or 
young  mules,  and  iu  this  way  increase  their 
capital  easily  and  rapidly,  and  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  judge  by  the  form  and  looks  of 
stock  what  the  probable  outcome  will  be. 

Miller  Co  ,  Mo.  n.  j.  shepherd. 


NOTABILITIES  AT  THE  CHICAGO  FAT  STOCK 
SHOW. 

Mr.  Stahl’s  conclusions,  expressed  in  an 
editorial  note  in  the  issue  of  October  37,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  invited  distinguished  officials  to 
deliver  addresses  during  the  Fat  Stock  Show 
at  Chicago  this  month,  seem  not  well  founded. 
The  previous  Fat  Stock  Shows  have  certainly 
been  fairly  successful,  without  outside  attrac¬ 
tions  as  a  rule.  I  eaunot  see  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  invitations  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Governors  of  States 
contributing  to  a  great,  agricultural  display, 
to  be  prasent  at  the  openiug  of  the  exhibition, 
and  to  say  a  few  words  of  commendatiou  and 
recognition  of  one  of  the  chief  interests  of  each 
of  these  States.  As  the  show  is  to  be  held  in  a 
building,  occupying  at  least  half  the  room,  it 
would  not  bo  practicable  to  have  horse  racing 
except  in  “circus  style,”  so  I  cannot  think  the 
ommission  of  races  proves  much,  especially  as 
at  the  late  State  Fair  uuusual  attention  was 
given  to  racing. 

The  attraction  at  this  show  is  the  display  of 
marvelously  good  stock  The  Board  deserves 
hearty  praise  for  instituting  und  developing 
the  Show.  Governors  of  Western  States 
whose  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  may  welj 
attend  it  and  th a  National  Convention  held 
to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
amoug  our  animals.  1  hope  also  to  see  the 
Editors  of  the  good  Rural  personally  ex¬ 
pressing  the  interest  I  know  they  feel  by  be¬ 
ing  in  attendance.  g.  e.  morrow. 
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CARNATIONS. 


These  are  among  the  sweetest,  prettiest, 
aud  most  esteemed  of  garden  flowers,  and 
have  been  so  for  hundreds  of  years.  Shak- 
speare  says,  by  the  mouth  of  Ferdita: 

•'  The  fairest  flowers  o’  the  sea»ou, 

Are  our  Carnations  and  streaked  Glllltlowers.” 

Diauthus  Caryophyllus  is  the  botanical  name 
of  the  Carnation,  and  from  this  species  have 
proceeded  our  Clover  Pinks,  Pieotees  ami  Car¬ 
nations.  Those  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely— Bizarres,  Flakes  and  Pieotees;  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  all  varieties  of  one  an¬ 
other.  Indeed,  seeds  saved  from  one  plant 
may  produce  Carnations  of  the  three  sorts. 
Bizarre*  are  those  in  which  the  ground  work 
of  the  petals  is  white  aud  striped  with  two 
colors,  one  darker  than  the  other.  Flakes  are 
striped  with  only  one  color — rose,  scarlet  or 
purple.  Pieotees  are  not  striped,  but  have 
their  petals  edged  with  purple,  rose,  red  or 


scarlet.  But.  from  a  packet  of  seeds  you  may 
get  a  goodly  variety  of  all,  and  some  so  indefi¬ 
nitely  penciled,  striped  and  edged,  as  to  be 
disqualified  in  either  of  the  above  sets,  and  to 
be  rather  a  mixture  of  all. 

These  Carnations  are  raised  from  seeds  sown 
at  any  time — but  preferably  in  Spring  or  early 
Summer — in  pots,  boxes,  cold-frame,  declining 
lioUbed,  or  in  a  shady,  protected  plot  in  the 
open  garden.  They  germinate  in  two  to  three 
weeks  aud  should  be  pricked  off  when  they 
come  up  a  little  and  then  transplanted  to  a 
warm,  open  place  in  the  garden.  Any  good 
garden  soil  that  is  well  drained  will  suit 
them.  They  will  not  blossom  the  first 
Summer  from  seed,  but  will  be  at  their  best 
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Ground  Plan  of  Country  School-House. 
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in  the  next  Summer.  The  young,  or  first- 
year  plants,  are  hardier  than  old  ones,  and 
many,  especially  Paisley  Pinks,  are  hardy 
enough  to  survive  our  Winters  out-of- 
doors,  A  mulching  of  leaves  or  sedge 
grass  over  the  ground  and  some  spruce  or 
pine  branches  over  the  plants  afford  the  Car¬ 
nations  a  goodly  protection.  Where  the  ground 
is  low  or  damp  or  the  situation  cold,  it  would 
be  well  to  winter  them  to  cold-frames. 

They  are  also  propagated  from  slips  taken 
from  the  sides  of  the  plants  and  treated  as  cut' 


Winter  flowers,  and  which  can  be  cultivated 
and  flowered  so  easily  in  our  windows  in  Win¬ 
ter.  There  is  a  numerous  variety  of  them, 
but  florists  mostly  confine  themselves  to  the 
most  profuse  and  profitable,  as  Pres,  de  Graw, 
white;  Snowdon,  white;  Peter  Henderson, 
white:  La  Puri  to.  carmine;  King  of  the  Crim¬ 
sons,  crimson;  Peerless,  white  striped  with 
pink;  and  Astoria,  white,  fringed  with  yellow 
and  scarlet..  They  are  increase  1  from  cuttings 
struck  any  time  during  WiDter — say  between 
October  and  April — the  point  being  to  get 
nice,  well-rooted  plants  to  set  out  in  Spring. 
Planted  out  about  the  end  of  April  in  rich, 
well  pulverized  soil,  and  in  rows  nine  by  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  the  ground  about  them  kept 
clean  and  well  cultiva¬ 
ted  duringSuminer  they 
should  make  nice, stocky 
plants  for  next.  Winter’s 
blooming.  They  will  be 
apt  to  throw  up  flower- 
spikes  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time,  but  these 
should  all  be  pinched  off 
till  September,  when 
they  may  be  allowed  to 
grow.  Early  in  October, 
lift  and  pot  the  plants 
and  insert  a  firm  stake 
to  tie  flower  scapes  to,  in 
each  pot.  Keep  them 
partially  shaded  for  a 
few  days,  but  let  them 
otherwise  be  to  an  airy 
place.  Florists  who  grow 
them  in  quantity  plant 
them  out  on  benches  as 
they  do  bouvardias  and 
violets.  In  the  Winter 
months  keep  them  in 
light,  sunny  windows 
where  the  temperature 
is  not  very  warm  or  dry. 
and  give  them  lots  of 
water. 

Towards  Spring,  if 
their  vigor  flags,  lay 
them  aside  to  make  room 
for  bulbous  or  other 
Spring  flowers;  but  by 
_  judicious  care  they 

Fig.  681.  (See  Page  S“,blwui ^ceasing- 

y  tiJI  the  hpriog  opens. 

Then,  if  you  have  se¬ 
cured  a  good  stock  of  young  plants,  you  can 
throw  away  the  old  ones;  but  if  not,  you  can 
plant  them  out  as  before  and  let  them  blos¬ 
som  to  the  Summer  time  as  much  as  they  want 
to,  as  two-year-old  plants  are  not  as  good  for 
Winter  blooming  as  one  year-old  plants  are. 

W e  present  to  our  readers  a  group  of  three 
Carnations  in  Fig.  6S3. 
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Carnation  Group.— From  Nature.  Fig. 

tingsare  generally,  or  by  layering  the  grow  ths 
say  in  July  or  the  first  fortnight  of  August. 
By  October  these  layers  will  have  been  rooted 
aud  may  bedetached,  planted  thickly  in  n  oold- 
frtune  or  in  pots  out-of-doors. 

Only  the  monthly  Carnations  are  of  any 
avail  for  blooming  iu  Winter.  Certainly,  the 
Summer  sorts  can  be  forced  iuto  bloom,  but 
they  do  not  submit  to  it  kindly  or  satisfactorily. 

The  Monthly  or  Perpetual-blooming  Carna¬ 
tions  are  those  so  much  grown  by  florists  for 


MILK  SETTING. 

ii  hen  we  go  to  church  and  murmur 
in  tlie  usual  rnauuer,  with  much  pro¬ 
fessed  humility,  that  we  are  "misera¬ 
ble  offenders,”  we  don’t  look  across  to 
our  neighbors  and  apply  the  remark 
to  them,  or  to  ourselves,  although  we 
might,  perhaps,  do  the  latter  with 
some  justice.  And  when  l  remarked 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Lehtnau's  article  on 
the  subject  of  milk  settiug,  that,  there 
are  no  unavoidable  odors,  taints,  etc., 
in  the  dairy,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
man  and  not  to  his  dairy  that  these 
things  exist,  1  mentioned  two  great 
truths,  but  yet  without  specially  ap¬ 
plying  what  I  said  to  any  lierson. 

The  want  of  perfect  cleanliness  is  the 
great  drawback  iu  the  dairy,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  is  but  one  other,  and  that 
is  irregularity  of  temperature.  If 
every  butter-maker  could  avoid  these 
two  faults  there  would  be  no  laid  but¬ 
ter  made.  Unfortunately  cleanliness  is 
a  sense,  and  a  sentiment  as  well,  and 
some  persons  have  uo  conception  of  it. 
1  have  made  some  enemies  by  telling 
this  to  some  persons  iu  the  way  of 
business,  for  which  1  was  very  sorry, 
but  the  truth  had  to  be  told.  I  have 
been  consulted  several  times  by  owners 
of  costly  herds  of  Jersey  cattle,  who 
could  not  dispose  of  their  butter.  1 
well  remember  how  exasperated  one 
man  was  to  whom  1  said  there  should  never 
be  any  ueed  to  draw  a  knife  through  the 
butter  to  take  the  hai>*s  out.  "How  should  I 
get  them  out  1”  said  he.  “  They  should 
uever  be  iu  the  butter,”  I  replied,  aud  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be,  or  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  butter  black  specks  of  dirt  which 
were  picked  out  with  a  knife  during  the  work¬ 
ing.  I  was  really  sorry  to  point  out  these  de  - 
fects  because  I  saw  the  man  really  did  not 
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comprehend,  and  when,  after  drawing  his 
knife  through  the  butter,  he  licked  off  that 
which  adhered  to  the  knife  to  taste  it,  and  at 
once  used  the  knife  again  to  remove  more 
hairs,  I  thought  it  was  a  hopeless  case  to  try 
and  explain  to  him  what  cleanliness  was. 

I  hope  M r,  Lehman  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  this  is  not  applied  to  him  in  the  re¬ 
motest  way,  but  is  narrated  as  an  illustration 
of  my  statement  that  it  is  in  the  man  and  not 
the  dairy  that  the  faults  exist,  for  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  dairy  of  a  wealthy  owner  who 
spared  no  expense  to  get  thmgs  right.  "It  is 
in  ourselves  aud  not  in  our  stars  that  we  are 
thus  and  thus,”  was  once  said  by  a  deep  ob¬ 
server  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  a  great 
truth  which  may  be  profitably  applied  to  the 
dauy. 

The  poorest  cellar  may  be  as  clean  as  a  new 
pin.  I  have  traveled  a  good  deal  and  have 
seen  a  good  deal.  I  hare  seen  a  cellar  on  a 
half-bred  French-Canadian’s  farm  in  the  back- 
woods  that  was  perfectly  clean  and  neat,  and 
the  milk  in  the  pans  was  as  pure  as  that  to 
Queen  Victoria’s  Dresden  china  pans  on  the 
marble  slabs  of  her  dairy.  I  have  seen  a  milk 
cellar  in  the  rear  of  a  dug-out  in  Kansas 
beautifully  clean  and  the  shelves  covered  with 
newspapers  scalloped  at  the  edge.  I  have  also 
seen  milk  pans  put  under  the  bed  in  close  con¬ 
tiguity  to  quite  a  different  utensil,  in  a  room 
where  the  family  Sat  and  dressed  themselves, 
and  some  slept,  aud  this  was  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances 
further.  What  I  say  here,  or  at  any  time  in 
the  Rural,  is  uot  intended  as  personal  affronts 
and  sneers,  but  honestly  as  an  attempt  to 
make  what  1  have  learned,  through  more  for¬ 
tunate  opportunity,  perhaps,  of  general  bene¬ 
fit  and  of  use  to  whomsoever  it  may  be.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  need  for  the  truth  to  be  told. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Lehman  observes,  that 
these  things  are  all  about  us.  but  they  are  all 
of  our  own  making.  A  farm  need  be  no  less 
cleau  than  a  garden.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  he 
also  observes,  that  a  cellar  in  which  milk  is 
set  in  small  pans  cannot  be  kept  pure  from 
what  he  calls  "these  annoyances.”  viz.,  bad 
odors,  taints,  etc.  There  we  differ,  and  I  ask 
the  many  good  housekeepers  who  read  the 
Rural,  and  sometimes  favor  its  readers  with 
their  experiences,  if  1  am  not  right.  If  Mr. 
Lehman  truly  believes  otherwise,  and  knows 
of  many  owners  of  filthy  cellars,  let  him  try 
to  get  them  to  read  the  Rural,  and  see  how 
soon  the  appearance  of  the  cellar  would 
change.  Nor  does  a  creamery  itself  insure 
cleanliness.  Generally  those  who  use  these 
appliances  have  learned  how  to  use  them,  but 
there  are  people  who  have  used  them  without 
success  because  they  would  not  keep  them 
clean,  and  any  one  who  will  keep  a  creamery 
clean  will  keep  pans  clean.  Any  06  the 
creameries  is  a  great  advantage  for  its  con¬ 
venience,  but  it  will  uot  make  a  man  clean 
who  is  naturally  otherwise.  Lastly,  I  would 
say  that  whether  the  milk  is  kept  in  small 
paus  or  iu  deep  pails,  if  it  L  kept  quite  pure 
and  clean,  aud  the  right  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  through  all  the  processes,  aud  the  but¬ 
ter  is  not  over-ehurued,  aud  is  freed  from  all 
the  buttermilk,  and  is  properly  salted  and 
packed,  one  man  can  make  as  good  butter  as 
another,  aud  just  because  the  creameries  are 
better  able  to  observe  all  these  points,  they 
excel  the  farm  dairy  butter  in  quality. 

H.  STEWART. 
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THE  POCKLINGTON  GRAPE. 


I  have  had  fruit  from  the  Poeklington 
Grape  upon  two  or  three  young  vines  the  past 
seasou,  and  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  or  estimate  of  it,  except  in  the  one 
point  of  earliness.  I  find  it  is  a  later  ripen- 
iug  grape  than  l  expected,  and  considerably 
later  than  had  been  represented,  unless  *  ’about 
with  the  Concord”  means  at  least  (wo  weeks 
later,  for  it  was  fully  that  length  of  time  after 
the  Concord  in  maturing.  This  would  be  a 
matter  of  much  importance  in  northern  sec¬ 
tions,  aud  tenders  it  unsuitable  for  all  places 
where  the  Concord  ripens  with  difficulty.  The 
clusters  were  of  only  medium  size,  the  berries 
large,  flavor  rather  better  to  my  taste  than 
that  of  the  Concord,  although  it  has  some  of 
the  "native  aroma”  popularly  called  foxiness, 
both  iu  taste  tind  smell.  It  is  quite  attractive 
in  color  when  fully  ripe,  bei  ug  a  deep  sulphur 
yellow;  a  little  firmness  in  the  pulp  and 
tenacity  of  the  skin  render  it,  I  think,  the 
best  shipping  grape,  as  well  as  the  longest 
keeper  in  fair  eating  condition  of  any  grape 
of  the  Concord  family.  Iu  general  habit,  and 
iu  the  character  of  both  wood  and  foliage,  it 
is  much  like  Concord,  but  has  not  been,  with 
me,  quite  as  vigorous  in  growth.  For  all  lo¬ 
calities  where  it  will  ripen  perfectly,  I  believe 
it  will  prove  a  satisfactory  and  useful  variety, 

1  as  it  appears  to  possess  the  requisites  of  health , 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


hardiness,  large  size,  good  quality  and  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  As  to  productiveness,  I 
have  not  had  the  personal  experience  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  give  accurate  information,  but 
from  specimens  I  have  seen  exhibited  upon 
bearing  canes,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  a  good 
bearer.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 

DIlaware,  Ohio. 

At  the  Rural  Grounds  the  Cottage  (black) 
was  the  earliest  and  Moore’s  Early  (black) 
next.  Lady  was  the  earliest  of  the  white 
grapes. 
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WHITE  BREAD  AND  BROWN. 


PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STORER. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  readiness  with  which,  every  once 
in  a  while,  an  out-and-out  error  is  accepted 
by  the  great  public.  Once  grasped,  the  delu¬ 
sion  is  held  with  a  tenacity  which  is  not  easily 
overcome  by  anything  that  can  be  said  or 
written  in  the  way  of  precept  or  discourse. 
Nothing  can  well  be  n.  ore  absurd,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  than  the  current  notion  that  a  fish  diet 
is  especially  adapted  for  feeding  the  brain 
•*  because”  (as  the  story  goes)  fish  are  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  “because” 
large  quantities  of  phosphorus  are  needed  to 
nourish  the  brain;  for  the  whole  statement, 
both  as  to  its  premises  and  its  conclusion,  is 
simply  groundless  and  untrue.  To  persons 
who  like  this  kind  of  food,  fish  does,  of  course, 
“yield  light  and  salutary  meals,”  as  the  cat 
said  of  the  canary  bird;  but  this  fact  turns  on 
the  lack  of  “heaviness”  of  the  fish,  and  upon 
its  easy  digestibility:  and,  in  so  far  as  any 
man  now  knows,  not  at  all  upon  “phosphor¬ 
us,”  or  any  other  occult  property  or  compo¬ 
nent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fish  is  not  specially 
rich  in  phosphorus,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever,  and  no  shadow  of  probability,  that 
either  phosphorus  or ‘fish  “goes  to  [the  head’’ 
in  the  sense  of  this  idle  fable. 

Another  error,  equally  unfounded  with  the 
foregoing,  though  perhaps  even  more  gen¬ 
erally  and  firmly  believed,  is  the  odd  fancy 
that  white  bread  is  less  nutritious  than  brown 
bread.  To  any  one  who  believes  iu  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  ideas  it  is  not  a  little  disheartening  to 
witness  the  persistence  with  which  this  crude 
notion  is  clung  to  in  spite  of  the  very  wide 
and  very  general  experience  of  mankind  to 
the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  was  explicitly  disproved,  years  ago, 
by  careful  scientific  experiments.  It  is  true 
enough  that  there  is  one  good  reason  why  it 
is  well  for  some  persons,  possibly  for  many 
persons,  to  eat  brown  bread  occasionally,  for 
the  bran  contained  in  such  bread  is  laxative. 
In  the  same  sense  that  “  bran  mashes”  are 
given  to  horses  to  keep  their  bowels  open,  so 
bran  bread  made  from  unbolted  flour  is  in 
many  cases  an  excellent  article  of  diet,  well 
fitted  to  cure  or  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
what  may  fairly  enough  be  called  a  diseased 
state  of  the  system.  The  importance  of  bran 
in  this  regard  has  been  illustrated  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  oatmeal  of  the  Scotch; 
as  well  as  by  the  comparatively  recent  use 
of  the  “  dyspepsia  bread”  of  Graham,  and  the 
“  cracked  wheat”  of  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  of 
Boston.  But  all  this  is  a  matter  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  simple  question  of  nutrition, 
that  is  to  say  as  it  relates  to  laboring  men, 
and  to  healthy  people  generally.  There  are, 
for  that  matter,  many  other  ways  of  meeting 
the  pathologic  difficulty  just  now  alluded  to 
besides  the  use  of  preparations  of  “whole 
meal.”  Indeed,  when  taken  as  a  medicament, 
bran-bread  need6  to  be  used  with  caution.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
very  fact  of  its  difficult  digestibility  that 
makes  bran  useful  for  those  persons,  in  tol¬ 
erable  health,  to  whom  experience  has  jus¬ 
tified  its  use. 

It  commonly  happens  that  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  slowly  digesting  bran 
take  on  an  acid  fermentation  which  tends 
to  make  the  mass  of  partially  digested 
food  pass  more  rapidly  through  the  intes¬ 
tines  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and 
it  is  probable  also  that  the  mere  mechanical 
action  of  the  coarse,  undigested  particles  of 
bran  may  incite  the  bowels  to  action  by  gen¬ 
tly  irritating  their  lining  membrune.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  indigestibility,  bran  bread  must 
be  inappropriate  food  for  many  delicate  per¬ 
sons.  There  are  doubtless  abundant  in¬ 
stances  where  a  diet  of  white  bread  with  the 
addition  of  stowed  prunes,  for  example,  or 
tamarinds,  would  bo  in  all  respects  more 
wholesome,  healthful  aud  nutritious  than 
either  oat-meal,  cracked  wheat,  or  Graham 
bread-  It  is  probably  true,  indeed,  that  the 
chief  reason  why  the  generality  of  mankind 
prefer  white  bread  as  a  standard  food  is  its 


comapartive  lightness  and  easy  digestibility. 
Most  people  are  less  liable  to  be  distressed  or 
made  uncomfortable  by  white  bread  than  by 
brown,  and  they  esteem  it  accordingly.  It 
has  often  been  urged  as  a  merit  of  the  black 
bread  of  Europe,  aud  of  the  rye  bread  also 
of  our  New  England  ancestors,  that,  besides 
being  cheaper  than  white  bread  it  “stands 
by”  a  laborer  longer;  in  other  words,  that  the 
feeling  of  hunger  does  not  so  soon  recur  to 
him  alter  eating  brown  bread  as  after  eating 
whi  te  bread.  But  this  peculiarity  also  of  the 
brown  bread  manifestly  depends  upon  its  in- 
digestibility.  Since  it  can  leave  the  stomach 
but  slowly,  this  organ  does  not  soon  become 
empty,  aud  the  sensation  of  hunger,  which  is 
a  result  of  the  stomach’s  being  empty,  is  not 
felt.  But  this  again  is  a  point  quite  distinct 
from  nutrition,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
peasants  who  use  black  bread  are  compelled 
to  eat  enormous  quantities  of  it,  besides  milk 
aud  other  additions,  in  order  to  be  adequately 
nourished.  To  persons  habituated  to  the 
use  of  such  coarse  bread,  great  distention  of 
the  stomach  becomes  a  second  nature,  and 
they  are,  naturally  enough,  apt  to  complain 
that  white  bread  does  not  satisfy  them. 

The  idea  is  occasionally  thrown  out  that  it 
is  more  “  natural”  to  eat  the  -whole  grain  than 
the  sifted  flour;  but  if  there  wore  any  truth 
iu  this  notion  a  Similar  method  of  reasoning 
would  compel  us  to  show  cause  why  we  are 
not  equally  in  duty  bound  to  eat  the  outer 
coverings  of  potatoes,  peaches  and  apples,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  shells  of  hickory  nuts. 
There  is  one  case,  indeed,  where  a  somewhat 
analogous  argument  leads  to  an  extremely 
dangerous  popular  practice,  viz. :  the  swallow¬ 
ing  of  the  stones  of  cherries,  together  with 
the  fruit;  but,  as  every  physiciau  knows,  the 
introduction  of  those  wholly  indigestible  bill¬ 
ets  into  the  stomach  not  infrequently  occa¬ 
sions  very  grave,  or  even  fatal,  disorders; 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  person  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  “out  of  sorts”  at  the  time  when 
the  stouas  were  eaten.  With  the  progress  of 
physiological  knowledge  the  propriety  of  ex¬ 
cluding  all  these  indigestible  matters  (bran,  as 
well  as  the  rest)  from  human  food  becomes 
more  and  more  manifest.  Such  refuse  mat¬ 
ters  may  be  excellent  for  feeding  animals, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  use  them  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advantage — as  is  in  fact  already  done  in 
many  places.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued 
fairly  enough,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  nutrition,  that  the  oil-cake  now  used 
for  feeding  animals  might  more  properly  than 
bran  be  employed  as  human  food,  for  the 
experiments  of  the  German,  chemists  have 
shown  that  of  the  two  substances  bran  Is 
rather  less  easily  digested  by  cattle  than  oil¬ 
cake.  It  has  been  shown,  withal,  long  ago, 
that,  because  of  its  indigestibility,  bran  can¬ 
not  be  so  well  utilized  by  hogs  as  by  neat 
cattle  with  their  more  powerful  apparatus  for 
reducing  l'efractory  foods. 

All  this  is  matter  of  common  sense  and 
common  observation.  It  is  known,  further¬ 
more,  that  in  proportion  as  the  nations  become 
more  and  more  civilized  so  much  the  more 
general  does  the  use  of  white  bread  become 
among  them,  while  the  use  of  brown  bread 
tends  continually  to  be  more  and  more  re¬ 
stricted.  It  is  much  with  natlous  as  with  in¬ 
dividual  families — in  proportion  as  they  grow 
easier  as  to  their  circumstances  so  do  they 
instinctively  turn  to  white  bread  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  food  iu  place  of  the  cheaper  substitutes 
to  the  use  of  which  they  were  formerly  com¬ 
pelled  by  their  poverty.  The  justice  of  this 
popular  verdict  in  favor  of  white  bread  has 
been  most  fully  vindicated  by  numerous 
scientific  experiments.  It  has  been  shown, 
for  example,  that  while  the  dung  of  dogs  fed 
upon  black  bread,  rich  iu  bran,  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
bread  eaten,  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
12  or  15  per  cent,  when  the  Animals  are  fed 
upon  white  bread.  So,  too,  with  men;  when 
fed  upon  white  bread,  five-and-a-hulf  per 
cent,  of  the  bread  passed  off  undigested, 
against  10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  bread  made 
from  sifted  rye  flour,  and  10  per  ceDt.  in  the 
case  of  bread  made  from  unbolted  rye  meal. 
As  the  result  of  recent  German  experiments 
upon  men,  it  is  admitted  that  while  four  or  five 
per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  of  white  bread 
passes  off  unuBed,  16  per  cent,  of  the  dry 
substance  of  black  bread  goes  to  waste.  Even 
upon  a  flesh  diet,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
amount  of  excrement  is  increased  if  bran  is 
mixed  with  the  flesh.  From  nil  of  which  it  is 
plain  that  any  gain,  real  or  supposed,  of 
nutritive  matters  which  might  be  got  by 
leaving  bran  in  bread  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  bran  to  pass 
rapidly  through  the  intestines,  und  to  carry 
other  nutritive  matters  with  it.  It  may  justly 
be  said  of  bran — and  of  the  breads  aud  other 
preparations  of  which  bran  forms  a  part — 
that,  after  they  have  once  passed  out  of  the 
stomach  they  hasten  the  digestive  movement 
and  so  quicken  the  passage  of  food  through 


the  intestines  that  a  considerably  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  escapes  assimilation  and  goes  to 
waste  than  is  the  case  when  white  bread  is 
eaten.  As  was  said  before,  this  result  is  just 
what  the  physician  desires  when  he  recom¬ 
mends  that  brown  bread  should  be  eaten  by 
some  kinds  of  dyspeptic  patients;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  say,  on  this  nceouut,  that  the  brown 
bread  is  specially  nutritious. 

So,  too.  in  respect  to  the  saliue  matters  lu 
bran.  The  most  prominent  among  these  con¬ 
stituents  are  the  phosphates  of  potash  and  of 
magnesia ;  but  even  the  whitest  flour  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  these  things,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  are  abundant  in 
many  other  kinds  of  food  which  are  habitu¬ 
ally  eaten.  Few  people  who  are  well  enough 
off  to  use  white  bread,  and  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  generous  diet  which  its  use  im¬ 
plies,  are  ever  likely  to  run  much  risk  of 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  the  ash-ingredients 
which  are  prominent  iu  bran.  Besides  all 
this,  it  is  notorious  that  these  constituents  are 
so  impacted  and  concealed  in  the  woody  fiber 
of  the  bran  that,  practically,  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  them  is  digested 
aud  absorbed.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  the  saline  matters  found  in  bran  thut 
are  most  liable  to  be  absent  from  human  food ; 
and  even  if  we  did  stand  in  special  need  of 
these  things  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
supply  them,  as  such,  as  has  iu  fact  always 
been  done  in  the  analogous  case  of  common 
salt — a  substance  which  is  needed  by  the 
animal  economy,  and  which  is  inadequately 
supplied  to  it  by  most  foods. 


Investment  in  Sorghum  Sugar  Works.— 
The  following  figures  will  be  found  very 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers.  We  And 
them  in  the  Orange  County  Farmer,  which 
copies  them  from  the  Kansas  Farmer:  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  machinery  of  the 
Kansas  Sugar  Works  was  $45,000.  Power  of 
steam  boilers,  850  horse  power.  Capacity  of 
crusher,  250  tons  of  cane  per  day.  Capacity 
of  defecators,  evaporators,  bone  (liters,  etc., 
equal  to  that  of  the  crusher.  Capacity  of 
vacuum  pan,  15,000  pounds  of  sugar,  six  times 
per  day,  or  00,000  pounds  per  day.  Capacity 
of  the  sugar  wagons,  mixer  and  centrifugals, 
that  of  the  vacuum  pan.  Number  of  hands 
employed,  60.  Aggregate  of  weekly  pay 
roll.  $500.  Number  of  farmers  who  have 
contracted  and  are  delivering  cane,  40.  Num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  cane  contracted.  1,500.  Num¬ 
ber  of  meu  engaged  in  cutting  and  hauling 
cane,  75.  Price  paid  for  cane  delivered,  $2 
per  ton.  Wages  paid  by  farmers  to  cane 
cutters,  $1.50  per  day  with  board.  This  year’s 
crop  of  1,500  acres  of  cane  will,  according  to 
the  above  figures,  yield  750,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  worth  $00,000,  and  over,  75,000  gallons 
of  sirup,  worth  $30,000,  or  an  aggregate 
value  of  $00,000.  This  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  vast  industry.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  at 
convenient  places,  auxiliary  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  semi-sirup,  which  shall  be 
made  by  the  Weber  &  Scovell  process,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  sugar  in  a  crystallized  form, 
aud  send  it  to  the  central  works  to  bo 
made  into  sugar.  This  will  expand  the  indus¬ 
try  many-fold.  W  hen  it  is  remembered  that 
this  cane  is  grown  upon  land,  most  of  which 
the  Government  recently  gave  to  the  farmers 
under  the  Homestead  Law,  aud  that  there  are 
millions  of  acres  adapted  to  its  growth,  the 
source  of  the  future  sugar  supply  is  not  far  to 
seek. 


How  to  Mix  Paints.— The  following 
table,  the  source  of  which  the  Journal  of 
Chemistry  is  unable  to  trace  at  this  moment, 
though  it  vouches  for  its  trustworthiness, 
will  be  found  serviceable,  especially  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  as  showing  how  simple  pigments  are 
to  bo  mixed  for  producing  compound  colors: 

Bvjf.-M.ix  white,  yellow  ochre,  aud  red. 

Chestnut. — Red,  black,  und  yellow. 

Claret. — Red,  umber,  and  black. 

Copper, — Red,  yellow,  and  black. 

Dove. — White,  vermilion,  blue,  and  yel¬ 
low. 

Drab. — White,  yellow  ochre,  red,  and 
black. 

Faum. — White,  yellow,  aud  red. 

Flesh. — White,  yellow  ochre,  and  vermil¬ 
ion. 

French  Gray.— White,  Prussian  blue,  aud 
lake. 

Gray. — White  lead  and  black. 

Gold. — White,  stone  ochre,  and  red. 

Green  Bronze.— Chrome  green,  black,  and 
yellow. 

Olive. — Yellow,  blue,  black,  and  white. 

Orange. — Yellow  and  red. 


Peach. — White  and  vermilion. 

Pink. — White,  vermilion,  and  lake. 

Purple. — Violet,  with  more  red  and  white. 

Violet. — Red,  blue,  and  white. 

In  the  combinations  of  colors  required  to 
produced  a  desired  tint,  the  first-named  color 
is  always  the  principal  ingredient,  and  the 
others  follow  in  the  order  of  their  import¬ 
ance.  Thus,  in  mixing  a  limestone  tint, 
white  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  red  the 
color  of  which  the  least  is  needed.  The  ex¬ 
act  proportions  of  each  color  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment  with  a  small  quantity. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  principal  ingredient 
thick,  and  add  to  it  the  other  paints  thinner. 


Petroleum  as  a  Wood  Preservative.— 
Wood  of  white  pine  exposed  fully  to  the 
weather,  and  treated  with  a  wash  of  petroleum 
16  years  ago,  says  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  r  emains  hard  and  sound 
with  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  of  the  outside, 
or  so  far  in  ns  the  oil  penetrated,  brown  and 
compact,  while  further  in  the  piue  has  its 
usual  white  appearance.  The  oil  with  its  solid 
ingredients  in  solution,  entered  and  filled  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  changed  it  both  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  appearance  to  somethiug  like  cedar. 
He  used  it  first  on  the  roof  of  a  dwelling  and 
on  the  shingles  of  several  barns;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  10  years  they  appear  to  be  as  sound  as 
when  first  laid.  Where  the  roofs  are  much 
shaded,  no  moss  has  formed  on  them.  One  of 
the  barns  had  a  steep  roof,  from  which  the 
oil  caused  the  snow,  as  soon  as  it  accumulated 
in  any  quantity,  to  slide  freely,  and  this  free¬ 
dom  from  heavy  loads  of  snow  continued  for 
several  years. 


Foot  and-Moutb  Disease  in  the  United 
Kingdom. — The  ravages  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  are  still  playing  havoc  with  the  cattle 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Early  in 
October  there  were  signs  of  a  decline  iu  its 
virulence  in  Ireland.  On  September  8  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  Emerald  Isle  was  12,- 
408;  on  the  15th,  0,728.  and  on  the  22d,  8,004. 
In  England,  however,  though  the  disease  was 
abating  in  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  it  was 
spreading  in  Denbighshire  and  Lancashire. 
Restrictions  on  the  movements  of  cattle  iu 
infected  sections  are  rigidly  enforced,  we  learn 
from  the  Live  Stock  Journal,  but  they  are 
frequently  evaded  by  live  stock  dealers.  Lately 
a  cattle  dealer  was  fined  $700  at  Brampton  for 
moving  cattle  into  Cumberland  contrary'  to 
the  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  action.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  risks  of  infection,  the 
Smithfield  Club  has  resolved  that  no  animal 
exhibited  at  any  other  show  after  Nov.  1  will 
be  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  Smithfield  Fat 
Stock  Show  in  December.  Farmers  all  over 
the  country'  are  gettiug  restive  under  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  prevent  the  movement  of 
cattle  iu  scheduled  sectious.  They  sayr  these 
impediments  to  trade  are  doing  as  much  harm 
as  the  disease  itself,  whilst  they  do  not  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  plague  from  foreign 
countries.  The  disease  “  moves  in  such  a  mys¬ 
terious  way  ”  that  its  origin  is  doubtful,  though 
all  pretty  well  agree  that  it  arises  from  in¬ 
fection;  but  there  are  innumerable  ways  by 
which  this  can  be  conveyed.  The  Boston 
(Lincolnshire)  Board  of  Guardians  boldly  pro¬ 
tests  to  the  Privy  Council  that  “until  birds  and 
flies  can  lx*  prevented  from  traversing  the  air 
and  the  cats  and  dogs  the  fields,  und  public 
footpaths  through  infected  ureas  are  stopped, 
licenses  for  the  movement  of  stock  may  bo 
safely'  dispensed  with.” 


Happy  Canadian  Settlers.— From  Prof. 
Tauuer’s  report  of  his  recent  tour  through 
Canada  we  learn  that  he  traveled  fully  5,000 
miles  within  Canadian  territory,  and  that  he 
had  most,  favorable  opportunities  for  coming 
in  contact  with  settlers,  not  only  in  the  older 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but  in  Manitoba, 
and  even  beyond  its  borders,  in  the  Assiuiboia 
district  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  lengthened  tour 
of  inspection  he  found  those  settled  upon  the 
lands  happy,  prosperous  and  healthy.  After 
conversing  freely  with  largo  numbers  of  these 
settlers,  he  states  thut  he  did  not  meet  with  it 
single  instance  in  which  they'  were  not  fairly 
successful,  contented,  and  full  of  hope  for  the 
future.  They  worked  hard,  it  is  true,  but  that, 
labor  was  sweetened  by  the  knowledge  thut 
they  wore  improving  their  own  property. 
Their  personal  requirements  were  easily  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  aid  of  a  rich  and  productive 
soil,  their  families  were  growing  up  around 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  und  without 
any  auxioty  being  felt  as  to  their  future  suc¬ 
cess  in  life. 


The  Pail  the  Proper  Test.— The  Chicago 
Tribune  says  that  at  the.  late  Illinois  State 
Fair  the  judges  gave  the  first  premium  to  a 
handsoine-lookiug  cow  that,  so  far  as  known, 
had  no  record  for  producing  a  noteworthy' 
quantity  or  quality  of  milk,  and  to  Morcedes, 
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the  most  famous  butter  cow  in  the  world,  the 
second  prize  was  awarded.  The  point  is  well 
put.  that  the  average  committee  on  dairy 
cattle  at  our  fail’s  cannot,  judge  of  merit  by 
appearance,  and  the  test  of  the  pail,  or  even 
the  churn,  is  demanded  in  all  cases.  This, 
with  well  attested  records  of  performances, 
is  the  only  reliable  method  of  getting  at  the 
truth,  and  thus  placing  merit  where  it  be- 
ongs. 

- - 

Dexter's  Relatives  —The  majority  of 
people  who  have  an  affection  for  horses  re¬ 
member  the  popularity  of  Dexter  when  he 
was  king  of  the  turf,  remarks  the  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Indicator.  But  few  have 
kept  track  of  his  relationships.  These  are  of 
unusual  interest,  because  they  show  how  pe¬ 
culiar  traits  become  fixed  in  families  rather 
than  in  individuals.  The  stallion  Dictator  is 
f  ill  brother  to  Dexter,  and  is  the  sire  of  the 
now  fastest  horse  in  the  world,  Jay-Eye-See, 
which  recently  beat  St.  Julian,  and  has  low¬ 
ered  the  record  of  Maud  S.  Dictator  is  also 
sire  to  Director  and  Phallas.  He  is  now  20 
years  old,  and  has  recently  been  sold  for 
$25,000.  But  Dictator’s  grandsire  on  his 
dam’s  side  was  unsound,  and  this  defect  is 
now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  progeny  of 
his  falling  age.  The  whole  story  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  text  and  lesson  for  breeders,  and  deserves 
noting. 

- »♦* - 

Nitric  Acid  kor  Crops.— Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
reminds  us  that  if  we  divide  the  constituents 
which  exist  in  our  crops  into  two  portions, 
we  learn  that  carbon  and  water  are  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere,  while  the  nitrogen  and 
mineral  substances  are  derived  from  the  soil. 
The  atmosphere  furnishes  from  00  to  95  per 
cent,  and  the  soil  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  substance  of  crops.  The  stoek  of  fertility 
which  exists  in  soils,  though  generally  large, 
is  for  the  most  part  in  a  latent  form.  The 
nitrogen,  for  instance,  which  is  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  carbou,  does  not  appear  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  any  extent  for  the  food  of  plants  until 
it  has  beeu  separated  from  the  carbon,  and  by 
combination  with  oxygen  has  assumed  the 
form  of  nitric  acid.  Its  manuring  properties 
we  know  are  then  very  groat.  The  various 
mechanical  operations  which  take  place  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  garden— plowing,  digging, 
trenching,  harrowing,  rolling,  hoeing— have 
for  their  one  object  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid.  A  fertile  soil  is  one  competent  to  liber¬ 
ate  and  render  available  for  the  use  of  plants 
a  considerable  amount  of  active  nitrogen; 
while  an  abundant  season  is  one  in  which  the 
crops  are  enabled  to  take  up  an  unusual 
amount  of  this  active  plant  food  by  means  of 
their  roots. 


Planting  Cuttings  of  Hardy  Plants  in 
Autumn.— Mr.  Saunders,  in  the  National 
Tribune,  remarks  that  some  years  ago,  cut¬ 
tings  of  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  wil¬ 
lows,  quinces,  weigelas,  honeysuckles,  spiraeas, 
hibiscus,  deutzias  and  other  plants  which  can 
be  grown  from  cuttingsof  ripened  wood,  were 
planted  in  Spring;  but  after  it  became  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  soil  out-of-doors  dur¬ 
ing  October  was  warmer  than  the  air  imme¬ 
diately  above  it.  and  thus  presented  nil  the 
conditions  which  propagators  endeavored  to 
secure  in  the  propagation  of  exotic  plants  by 
cuttings— that  is,  keeping  the  soil  warmer  than 
the  air— Autumn  was  fonnd  the  proper  time 
to  put  cuttings  of  hardy  plants  in  the  ground. 

.  ««« - 

Milk  Adulteration.— The  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  News  calls  attention  to  a  new  method  of 
adulterating  milk,  by  the  use  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glucose.  This  method  has  not  been 
hitherto  noticed  by  mi  Ik -inspectors,  so  far  as 
we  know,  and  it  probably  has  not.  been  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted  by  dealers.  The  specimens 
which  have  come  under  notice  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  deceive,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  use  of 
glucose,  the  density  of  the  milk  is  perfectly 
maintained,  ami  the  sweet  taste  imparted  will 
commend  the  adulterated  milk  to  most  con¬ 
sumers.  The  adulterators  of  milk  have  been 
earnestly  seeking  for  some  substance,  which, 
while  extending  the  liquid,  would  not  disturb 
its  specific  gravity,  as  does  simple  water. 
Glucose  meets  this  wunt.  It  does  not  unduly 
sweeten  the  liquid,  and  it  adds  to  its  density 
and  gives  it  “body.”  Let  milk-inspectors  took 
out  for  the  new  glucosed  milk. 


A  writer  in  Parmer  and  Fruit  Grower 
thinks  that  If  the  agricultural  colleges  aud  ex¬ 
periment  stations  would  make  disinterested 
trials  of  the  new  fruits  and  give  the  public  un¬ 
biased  opinions  of  the  character  and  merits 
of  each  fruit.  It  might  prove  of  as  much  value 
in  their  bulletins  as  some  of  the  lengthy  ac¬ 
counts  about  the  albuminoids  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Nursery  men’s  circulars  are  gener- 
ally  made  to  puff  those  plants  in  which  their 
pecuniary  interest  predominates.  This  writer 
ought  to  be  pleased  with  the  Rural. 
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President  McCann  tells  the  Husbandman 
that  his  Amber  Cane  was  so  injured  by  frost 
that  it  would  not  pay  him  to  have  it  worked 
into  sirup.  He  is  therefore  feediug  it  to  his 
cows  and  is  more  than  pleased  with  tlie  re¬ 
sult.  Boon  after  he  began,  ail  the  cows  showed 
considerable  increase  in  milk  and  the  gain 
has  been  maintained.  He  intends  to  feed  up 
the  entire  crop,  and  he  thinks  with  about  as 
much  profit  as  he  would  get  if  it  were  worked 
into  sirup.  His  impression  after  this  brief 
experience  is  that  a  farmer  can  get  sufficient 
return  from  Amber  Cane  raised  as  food  for 
his  cows  to  pay  for  all  the  work;  in  short, 
that  it  would  be  a  profitable  crop  for  this  use. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


We  are  now  pruning  grape-vines,  planting 
cuttings  of  grape-vines,  currants  and  raspber¬ 
ries;  raking  up  leaves  and  adding  them  to  the 
compost  heap;  spreading  lime  and  salt  over 
the  garden  soil;  spreading  stable  manure  on 
some  plots,  and  spading  it  under;  gathering 
gladioli  corms;  planting  hyacinths  and 
tulips,  and  digging  celery  trenches.  Our 
raspberries  and  blaebberries  were  pruned 
two  weeks  ago  or  more . 

“Italian  Onions,”  says  the  Garden,  “are 
now  extensively  grown  from  seeds  in  our 
Southern  States.  It  has  beeu  found  that  in 
rich,  moist,  aud  well-prepared  soil,  Italian 
Onion  seed  sowed  in  November  produces  as 
flue  onions  as  those  grown  from  sets  of 
American  varieties  planted  at  the  same 
time.  Second  sowings  are  generally  made  in 
January  and  February . 

The  only  plum  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rural  Grounds  that  bear  full  crofis,  grow 
in  hen  yards  where  the  hens  destroy  the  enreu- 
lio.  Jarring  the  trees  is  an  effective  remedy, 
but  there  are  few  farmers  who  will  take  the 

time  to  do  it  effectually . 

Is  the  soil  of  your  garden  too  hard— too 
clayey  (  Spread  an  iuch  of  sand  over  it  this 
Winter  and  rake  it  in  next  Spring . 

A  writer  in  the  good  New  England  Home¬ 
stead  likes  to  thrash  his  beans  in  cotton-seed 
bags.  After  thrashing ,  the  bags  are  shaken, 
Tho  beans  go  to  the  bottom,  and  the  pods  are 

easily  taken  out . 

In  treating  hedges  of  Osage,  Honey  Locust, 
or  other  deciduous  plants,  Prof.  Thomas 
Meehan  likes  the  plan  of  letting  them  grow  as 
they  will  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then, 
when  the  stems  are  a  couple  of  inches  thick, 
sawing  to  the  ground.  A  mass  of  strong  sprouts 
then  pushes  up,  which  can  be  pruned  into 
shape  the  next  Summer . . 

A  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  paper  states  that  a 
few  days  since  a  train  of  $80,000  worth  of 
Hereford  cattle  went  west  over  the  North¬ 
western  road.  They  were  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  were  going  to  Odebolt,  in  that  State, 
Whose  were  they  f  asks  the  Kausas  City  Live- 
Stock  Indicator . . . 

The  editor  of  a  London  sportsman's  paper 
says:  “  When  you  hare  caught  a  carp,  he  is 
not  worth  eating,  being  a  muddy,  bony  beast, 
on  whom  any  sauce  or  condiment  is  simply 

wasted.” . . . .  . . 

The  old  way  of  catching,  throwing,  und 
sticking  hogs  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 
Who  can  suggest  a  neater,  more  civilized  and 
less  soul-harrowing  method  ?  asks  a  sprightly 

writer  in  tho  good  Farm  Journal . . . 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Cambridge  will  regret,  to  know 
that  Mr.  William  Falconer,  one  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  most  valued  contributor,  lias  left  them 
“for  good  and  all.”  Mr.  A.  Dana,  the 
editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  gains  what  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  lost . . . . . 

Ravens  in  Alaska.— While  collecting 
plants  on  Wrangle  Island  Mr.  Meehan  was 
surprised  at  the  tameness  of  the  shore  ravens 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  They  would  sit  on 
stumps  and  enjoy  their  meals  of  stale  fish 
entirely  without  concern.  On  one  occasion, 
to  test  their  tameness,  be  walked  quietly 
towards  oue,  and  approached  within  five  foot 

before  the  bird  (lew  away . 

Let  not.  our  readers  be  deceived  regavdiug 
the  Russian  Mulberry.  The  tree  may  bo 
hardier  than  other  varieties  of  the  Morus  alba, 

but  the  fruit  is  inferior. ....  . . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  (London)  hazards 
the  opinion  that  in  ten  years’  time  the  only 
fashionable  cattle  will  l*'  the  good  ones, 
whether  of  the  Short-horn  breed  or  any 

other . . . . 

Dust  lime  over  potatoes  that  are  in  danger 

of  rotting . . . . . 

Mr.  N.  Maltbv,  of  Geneva,  O.,  cut  200 
pounds  of  corn-stalks,  when  the  ear  was  just 
fit  for  use  It  made  one  gullon  of  sirup,  and 
from  this  he  obtained  threo-aud-one-half 
pounds  of  sugar.  He  thinks  he  can  improve 

upou  this  next  time, . . . 

The  results  of  experiments!  That  is  what 
the  Rural  wants.  The  result  of  one  carefully 
conducted  experiment  is  worth  a  book  of 
theories . 


The  editor  of  the  Popular  Science  News 
raised  Lily  of  the  Valley  Potatoes  weighing 
two  pounds  and  seven  ounces.  Eight  of  the 
largest  taken  from  two  hills  weighed  fifteen 
pounds  and  nine  ounces.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
is  a  new  variety  to  us . . . 
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Listowel,  Perth  Co.,  Ont,,  Nov.  6. — Here, 
as  in  most  other  places,  there  has  been  a  cold, 
wet  Summer,  which  retarded  all  farm  and 
garden  operations.  A  large  amount  of  the 
Fall  wheat  was  winter-killed  or  smothered 
out  with  snow,  and  what  did  struggle  through 
is  hardly  fit  to  make  bread,  and  the  Spring 
wheat  is  also  poor.  Late  oats  were  caught  by 
early  frosts.  Peas  and  barley  are  also  poor. 
The  season  here  is  too  short  for  com,  and  but 
little  even  fit  for  green  com  is  raised.  Pota¬ 
toes  would  have  beeu  a  fair  crop,  but  the  sea¬ 
son  was  too  wet,  aud  they  rotted  badly.  Seve¬ 
ral  tried  cutting  the  tops  as  soon  as  affected, 
and  others  tried  diggiug  earlv,  but  those  dug 
were  worse  than  those  left  in  the  usual  time. 
My  Beauty  of  Hebron  were  the  worst,  about 
half  being  rotten,  although  what  are  left  seem 
to  keep  and  are  very  good.  Of  the  White 
Elephant  but  few  were  rotten,  and  others 
around  here  had  the  same  experience,  a.  j.  c. 

Bervie,  Ont, — This  has  not  been  a  good 
year  for  farmers  as  a  rule — too  much  rain. 
Wheat  a  light  crop  Peas,  oats,  and  barley 
fair  crops;  but  prices  rule  low.  a.  c. 

Iowa, 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  Nov.  5. — We 
have  yet  good  feed  iu  the  fields.  Cora  is  a 
pretty  good  crop.  Hay  is  abundant.  Oats 
and  rye  good.  Hogs,  grass,  *3.75  to  $4  per 
cwt.  Cattle,  butchers’  stock,  $2.50  to  $3;  feed¬ 
iug  steers,  $3.50;  coin,  -Wc. ;  rye,  the  same; 
wheat,  80c. ;  butter,  20c.  per  pound ;  eggs,  20c. 
per  dozen.  s.  R.  p. 

Kama*. 

Oswego,  Labette  Co.,  Oct.  29. — No  frost  yet, 
and  no  cold  weather.  Oats  are  good.  Cora 
promises  better  than  ever.  The  hay  crop  is 
an  extra  one  in  this  county.  I.  p.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

Elkhorx.  Walworth  Co.,  Nov.  5. — Weather 
very  fine  for  a  few  days  past,  but  it  has  been 
raining  hard  all  to-day.  Work  very  back 
ward.  p.  w.  f. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


So  great  has  been  the  number  of  the  reports 
received  by  us  concerning  the  seeds  in  our  last 
Free  Distribution,  that  we  cannot  spare  room 
for  the  full  text  of  all.  In  addition  to  those 
already  published,  we  give  the  gist  of  many 
others  greatly  condensed  in  the  following 
reports : 

California. 

Vallejo,  Solano,  Co. — Cut  Blush  Potato 
into  three  pieces,  of  three  or  four  eyes  to  a 
pieee,  which  resulted  in  ~\4  pounds  of  tubers. 
It  matured  in  about  100  days.  Centennial 
Wheat  was  a  failure.  Shoe-peg  Cora  made  a 
fine  stand,  but  none  matured.  f.  a.  l. 

Canada. 

Bervie  Out.— Mv  very  small  Blush  Potato 
was  planted  in  nine  hills,  with  one  eve  in  a 
hill,  yield  34  pouuds  of  fine  tubers,  three  of 
which  weighed  five  pounds  12  ounces,  the 
largest  weighing  over  two  pounds.  At  our 
fair  they  were  objects  of  great  attraction. 

A.  C. 

Galt,  Waterloo  Co.,  Out. — Planted  the  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  about  middle  of  May, 
and  dug,  October  20,  27  pounds,  all  of  good 
size.  The  largest  weighed  one  pound.  The 
two  planted  weighed  one-half  ounce.  They 
had  nothing  but  a  little  liquid  manure  two  or 
three  times.  r.  r. 

Listowel.  Perth  Co.,  Ont.— My  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes  made  six  hills,  which  yielded  a 
level  half  bushel  of  good  potatoes  ou  Oct.  2.  I 
think  very  highly  of  the  variety.  I  hare  20 
Niagara  seedlings.  The  Mignonette  and  the 
Everlasting  flowers  were  the  only  ones  that 
flourished  of  the  Gardeu  Treasures,  a.  j.  c. 

Whitley,  Ont.,  Oct.  15 — I  have  40  pounds 
of  Blush  Potatoes,  one  of  which  weighed  one- 
and-one-half  pquud.  Shoe-peg  Corn  did  not 
ripen.  j.  m.  w. 

Connecticut, 

Guilford,  New  Haven  Co. — The  Shoe-peg 
Corn  came  up,  and  did  finely  until  a  frost 
killed  it  on  Sept.  3.  which  froze  com,  cob,  aud 
all.  I  cut  the  Blush  Potato  into  13  pieces,  and 
planted  one  piece  in  a  hill.  Came  up  and  did 
well,  but  very  late.  I  dug  47  15-10  pounds,  o 
which  two  pounds  were  rotten.  Potatoe  s  a  r 
rotting  badly  iu  this  section.  Oats  are  fine ; 


wheat  good ;  buckwheat  poor.  I  had  six 
Niagara  seedlings,  but  the  frost  cut  them 
down.  Will  they  come  on  again  ?  [Yes,  if 
alive.— Eds. J  f.  m.  p. 

Middle  Haddam,  Middlesex  Co.— Planted 
May  10  three  hills  of  Shoe-peg  Cora  in  poor 
sandy  soil.  Put,  in  one  handful  of  superphos¬ 
phate  to  a  hill.  Harvested  it  October  9. 
Nearly  every  stalk  had  two  ears.  It  did  not 
fully  ripen;  too  late  for  this  locality,  j.h.c. 

Payne’s  Point,  Ogle  Co— Dug  162  Blush 
Potatoes  to-day,  weighing  43 >£  pounds;  the 
four  largest  weighing  just  four  pounds.  They 
were,  planted  one  eye  to  a  hill,  not  manured. 

G.  B.  r. 

Jewett  City,  New  London  Co.,  Oct.  30  — 

I  had  25  Niagara  Grape-vines,  but  they  all 
mildewed  and  are  dead.  Flower  seeds  did 
well.  Shoe-peg  Cora  too  late  for  this  locality. 
Season  so  dry  Blush  Potato  did  not  have  a 
fair  chance,  getting  two  pounds  from  one 
small  potato,  which  were  quite  late.  Melons 
a  failure.  E.  A.  D. 

Middlebury,  New  Haven  Co.,  Oct.  28.— 
From  five  hills  of  Blush  Potatoes,  with  two 
eyes  in  a  hill,  I  dug  88  tubers,  weighing  29 
pounds  five  ounces.  Shoe-peg  Cora  did  not 
mature.  Woodchucks  ate  the  watermelons. 
One-half  dozen  Niagara  Grape  seeds  grew. 

J.  E.  B. 

Stafford  Springs,  Tolland  Co.— The  Blush 
Potato  was  planted  in  13  hills,  yielding  49 
table  and  four  small  potatoes.  Shoe-peg  Corn 
is  too  late  for  this  section.  The  wheat  did  not 
head.  Grape  seeds  did  not  sprout,  m.  b.  f. 

Colorado. 

Livermore,  Larmier  Co. — Dug  24  pounds 
Blush  Potatoes  Sept.  23,  which  grew  from  one 
small  potato,  cut  to  12  eves.  There  were  100 
large  and  small  potatoes.  The  five  largest 
weighed  four  pounds.  They  were  planted  in 
a  corn-field,  and  manured  in  the  hill.  In  cul¬ 
tivating  two  hills  were  injured,  which  I  think 
accounts  for  the  excess  of  small  ones.  g.  w.  b. 

Illinois. 

Gexeseo,  Hemy  Co. — None  of  the  grape 
seeds  grew.  The  Black-bearded  Centennial 
Wheat  failed  to  head.  Planted  the  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  in  16  hills,  from  which  I  got  pounds 
of  tubers.  Shoe-peg  Cora  had  grown  10  feet 
high  when  the  frost  struck  it.  Only  nine  ears 
fit  to  pick,  and  they  were  small.  j.  j.  m. 

Nokomis.  Montgomery  Co..  Oct.  22.— Two 
Blush  Potatoes  cut  to  13  pieces,  yielded  16K 
pounds,  of  fair  size.  Of  Niagara  seedlings  31 
came  up,  but  all  died  during  the  dry  spell  in 
August*  Frost  billed  most  of  the  flower  seeds 
in  the  Spring.  h.  g.  a. 

Polo,  Ogle  Co.,  Oct.  23  —Cut  my  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  into  10  pieces,  aud  planted  them  in  27 
square  feet.  Yield,  51  pounds  of  potatoes; 
number,  140,  Nearly  all  were  of  fair  size, 

A.  M. 

Villa  Ridge,  Pulaski  Co.— Cut  the  Blush 
Potato  into  five  pieces,  which  yielded  45  pota¬ 
toes,  or  13  pounds.  Have  25  fair-sized  ears  of 
Shoe- peg  Cora.  Three  Niagara  Grape  seeds 
grew.  A.  m.  H. 

Kansas, 

Leon,  Butler  Co.— My  Blush  Potatoes, 
planted  in  good,  well-manured  soil,  yielded 
116  tubers,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  two- 
and-a-half  pounds;  total  weight  18  pounds. 

T.  H.  w. 

Oswego,  Labette  Co.— The  Blush  Potato 
had  four  eyes,  and  yielded  42  medium¬ 
sized  tubers.  Shoe-peg  Corn  did  well.  Chick¬ 
ens  destroyed  Niagara  Grape-vines,  i.  p.  w. 

I own. 

Mineral  Ridok,  Boone  Co.— Got  47 pounds 
of  Shoe-peg  Cora,  three  pounds  Centennial 
Wheat  blighted:  13  eyes  of  the  Blush  Potato 
yielded  me  45  pounds  of  nice,  large  potatoes. 
Melons  a  failure.  j.  h.  n. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Scott  Co  —My  Blush 
Potatoes  had  eight  eyes,  which  were  planted 
on  a  hillside  in  middling  good  ground,  one 
eye  iu  a  hill.  All  grew  nicely.  One  hill  the 
mice  partly  destroyed-  but  I  dug  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20th  67  potatoes  of  good  size.  Four  of  the 
largest  weighed  three  pounds  uiue  ounces;  all 
weighed  21 '3  pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn 
grew,  but  never  came  to  maturity.  Of  the 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  about  half  came  up  and 
grew  nicely  till  six  inches  high,  when  they 
stopped  growing  and  seemed  to  be  blighted. 
The  wheat  did  not  head.  M.  j.  w. 

Ma»«R<*husetts. 

Rochdale,  Plymouth  Co.,  Oct.  2,  1883. — 
Two  White  Elephant  Potatoes,  weighing  less 
than  one  ounce,  containing  six  and  seven 
eyes,  yielded  24  pounds  of  good-sized  potatoes. 
Three  largest  weighed  four-aud-one-half 
pouuds.  F.  a.  b. 

Westfield,  Hampden  Co. — The  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  weighed  less  than  two  ounces  aud  cou- 
taiued  10  eyes.  I  cut  the  eyes  into  30  pieces 
aud  planted  oue  piece  in  a  hill.  They  all  came 
up  aud  promised  well,  but  the  cut-worm  at 
tacked  them  and  destroyed  10  bills;  they 
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weighed  78  pounds;  the  five  largest  weighed 
four  pounds  14  ounces.  All  were  of  good 

size.  B.  P. 

Maryland. 

Annapolis,  Anne  Arundel  Co.— My  Blush 
Potato,  cut  into  10  pieces,  yielded  about  a 
peck  of  good  tubers,  but  they  spread  too  much 
over  the  ground.  The  Shoe  peg  Corn  didn’t 
do  well.  The  wheat,  planted  in  the  Spring, 
rusted  badly.  The  Garden  Treasures  did 
splendidly.  G.  B.  M. 

Ml  eh  iff  an 

Decatitr,  Van  Buren  Co. — My  small  Blush 
Potato  contained  seven  eyes,  was  cut  into 
seven  pieces  and  planted  in  four  hills  in  sandy 
loam;  uo  extra  fertilizers.  Yield  71  potatoes. 
Weight  25  pounds.  E.  c.  R. 

Ovid.  Clinton  Co.— Planted  1,057  grains  of 
Fultzo-Clawsou  Wheat  on  Sept.  16,  1882;  806 
grains  germinated,  from  which  I  got  15 
pounds.  All  the  Rural  wheats  are  looking 
well.  A.  F.  B. 

South  Haven,  Van  Buren  Co.— Three 
small  Blush  Potatoes  weighing  less  than  one 
ounce,  yielded  206  ounces  of  fair-sized  pota¬ 
toes  Coru.  killed  by  frost.  Flower  seeds 
did  well.  AU  grapes  died  but  two.  o.  b. 

MWonrl 

Cole  Camp,  Benton  Co..  Oct.  20. — From  one 
small  Blush  Potato, cut  into  three  pieces,  planted 
in  three  hills,  with  no  manure,  on  good  land  in 
nrv  garden.  I  got  25  pounds;  10  were  small, 
and  40  were  the  largest  I  ever  saw  grow  iu 
three  hills,  the  largest  one  weighing  one-and- 
one-half  pound.  I  planted  Shoe-peg  Corn 
May  1 ;  it  matu red  August  20.  The  Black- 
bearded  Wheat  I  planted  this  Fall.  Water¬ 
melons  good  and  very  sweet.  I  have  20 
Niagara  Graoe-vines,  from  two  to  five  feet 
high.  The  flowers  were  fine;  some  in  bloom 
yet.  P-  B. 

Lewiston,  Lewis  Co. — Cut  the  two -ounce 
Blush  Potato  into  11  eyes,  from  which  I  har¬ 
vested  53X  pounds.  Rate  of  yield  per  acre. 
619  47-100  bushels.  The  heaviest  potato  weighed 
one  pound  four  ounces.  w.  w.  k. 

Sedalia,  Pettis  Co. — My  Blush  Potato 
weighed  one-and-one-half  ounce,  and  was  cut 
to  14  eyes  and  planted  one  piece  in  a  place, 
15  inches  apart,  in  rich  black  soil  where  hogs 
were  fattened  last  Fall.  No  other  manure 
was  used.  All  came  up,  but  two  hills  were 
destroyed  by  cut-worms.  Yield  126  tubers, 
weighing  24'./  pounds.  I  planted  40  grains  of 
Shoe-peg  Corn,  of  which  42  grew;  but  when 
tasseling,  a  severe  wind  broke  off  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  plants  just  above  the  shoot. 
Nearly  all  made  ears;  but.  owing  to  a  lack  of 
pollen,  they  filled  imperfectly.  Have  eight 
acres  of  very  fin 1  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  not 
yet  gathered.  Have  seven  Niagara  Grape 
seedlings.  Not  one  of  the  Perfection  Water¬ 
melon  seeds  germinated.  Of  the  flower  seeds 
Dwarf  Sunflower  and  Globe  Amaranth  were 
specially  nice.  w.  H.  H.  mc  v. 

Montana  Territory. 

Missoula,  Missoula  Co. — My  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  Shoe-peg  Corn  were  killed  to  the 
ground  by  frost  iu  August,  but  the  Rural 
wheats  were  splendid.  We  have  about  13 
pounds  of  them.  From  one  kernel  of  rye 
found  among  them  I  have  half  a  teacupful  of 
grain.  D-  c<  Ij- 

Stevensville.  Missoula  Co  —I  planted  the 
Blush  Potato  of  10  eves  in  10  hills  Mav  1, 
and  dug  110  good-sized  potatoes  on  September 
26,  the  largest,  one  of  which  weighed  one 
pound,  six  largest  five  pounds  and  four  ounces. 
No  fertilizers  or  manures  used  or  any  extra 
care  given.  Shoe-peg  Coru  won’t  do  here. 
Centennial  Wheat  just,  beaded;  won't  do  here 
for  Spring  wheat.  The  Garden  Treasures  did 
well.  c-  H- 

Nebraska. 

Cvmden.  Seward  Co.,  Oct  27. — I  planted 
18  hills  of  Blush  Potatoes,  and  dug  51  tubers: 
31  of  good  size.  Have  five  thrifty  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings.  Shoe-peg  Corn  too  late  for 
this  locality.  No  watermelons.  Flower  seeds 
did  well.  #  K-  B- 

New  York. 

RHINEBECK,  Dutchess  Co.— Blush  Potato 
sprouted  only  one  eye,  yielding  nearly  a  peck 
measure  of  flue  tubers,  six  of  which  weighed 
one-and-one-half  pound  each.  J.  e.  t. 

Sherburne,  Chenango  Co.,  Oct.  30.— I 
have  about  a  dozen  uice  Niagara  seedlings. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  10  feet  high,  but  is 
too  late  for  this  locality.  Seven  eyes  of  the 
Blush  Potato  weighed  1 1  pounds.  The  flowers 
were  very  nice.  B.  d.  n. 

South  Byron,  Greene  Co.,  Nov.  9.— My 
two  small  Blush  Potatoes,  cut  to  single  eyes 
and  planted  one  each  in  17  hills,  occupying 
part  of  a  row  of  Burbanks  in  the  field,  with 
the  same  care  and  treatment,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  large  spoonful  of  phosphate  in  each 
hill,  produced  61  pounds  of  large  perfectly 
formed  potatoes.  Am  greatly  pleased  with 
this  season’s  test.  Its  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  freedom  from  blight  and  rot,  and 


its  seeming  to  possess  all  the  qualities  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  table  potato  must  make  it  a  valuable 
acquisi tion.  Au  d  should  it  meet  with  favor  as 
a  market  potato  it  will  prove  of  more  value 
to  me  thau  several  years’ subscription  to  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was 
killed  by  the  frost.  Too  late  a  variety  for  this 
latitude.  The  Niagara  Grapes  started  very 
well  till  removed  to  the  open  air,  w  hen  they 
all  withered  aud  died.  The  Garden  Treasures 
proved  a  delight  aud  joy  to  my  better  half 
and  daughters.  The  watermelons  won  the 
first  premium  for  my  little  boy  at  our 
County  Fair.  Success  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker!  I.  n.  c. 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co. — Our  small  Blush 
Potato  was  cut  into  two  pieces  aud  planted 
in  two  hills  tw'o-and-one-half  feet  apart. 
Dug  ou  Sept.  15,  the  first  hill  ’yielded  13 
pounds  of  sound  potatoes,  and  the  second 
10)/  pounds,  making  23'/  pouuds  from  the 
two  hills.  Allowing  six-and -one-half  feet 
square  to  each  hill,  the  first  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  over  1,500  bushels  per  acre.  A  number 
of  neighbors  who  saw  them  dug  aud  weighed 
can  bear  testimony  to  these  figures,  .t  .  o.  p. 

New  Jersey, 

Deckertown,  Sussex  Co.— The  Rural 
wheats  looked  well  until  eaten  up  by  the 
squirrels  and  birds.  I  had  22  pounds  of  tubers 
from  my  Blush  Potato.  My  Shoe-peg  Corn 
is  good,  but  the  Rural  Deut  is  better.  .L  l. 

Norik  Carolina. 

Jamestown.  Guilford  Co.— The  Niagara 
Grape  seeds  did  not  germinate.  The  Shoe- 
peg  Coni  did  finely  until  a  neighbor’s  cows  got 
iu  the  patch  aud  destroyed  all  but  three  stalks. 
Blush  Potato  did  well.  M.  T.  M. 

Moo  resville,  Iredell  Co. — I  planted  the 
Sur  prise  Wheat  on  a  clover  sod,  with  a  light 
top-dressing  of  hen  manure.  Of  41  grains 
planted  40  grew,  and  1  had  one-aud-three 
quarter  pouud  of  wheat..  This  is  over  400  to 
one  by  actual  count.  The  other  varieties  did. 
not  fill  well.  The  Blush  Potatoes  did  well 
considering  the  dry  season.  s.  a.  l. 

Ohio. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wood  Co.— From  my  Blush 
Potatoes  I  obtained  60  pounds  mostly  nice, 
large  tubers.  The  chickens  had  destroyed 
some  before  digging.  Of  the  Shoe-peg  Corn  I 
had  two  bushels  of  ears,  which  would  make 
one  bushel  or  over  of  shelled  com,  all  sound. 
The  Perfection  Watermelon  is  perfection 
indeed.  The  Centennial  Wheat  is  growing 
nicely.  The  garden  seeds  furnished  some  nice 
flowers.  Grape  seeds  have  not  come  up  yet. 

J.  MOL. 

Greenville,  Darke  Co.— But  few  flower 
seeds  germinated.  About  a  dozen  grape  seeds 
grew ,  but  dry  weather  and  chickens  reduced 
the  number  to  one.  Blush  Potato  yielded 
well.  w.  R.  H. 

Poplar,  Crawford  Co.,  Nov.  8.— My  three 
small  Blush  Potatoes  were  planted  late  iu  the 
garden,  making  18  hills,  from  which  I  dug  39 
pounds.  According  to  the  Rural’s  mode  of 
calculation,  which  is,  1  think,  a  fair  way  of 
calculating,  I  can  report  at  the  rate  of  726 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  other  seeds  were 
killed  by  the  frost  J.  A.  F. 

Shaker,  Warren  Co. — One  Hollyhock 
bloomed ;  color,  dark  red,  quite  double.  Seven 
Niagara  seeds  came  up,  and  are  growing  well. 
Many  thanks  for  the  seeds  kindly  sent.  u.  s. 

Oregon. 

Canyon  City,  Grant  Co. — Black-bearded 
Centennial  Wheat  did  well,  but  was  badly 
mixed.  Shoe-peg  Corn  ripened  some  nice 
ears,  but  is  too  late  for  this  latitude.  p.  r. 

Jersey  Farm,  The  Dalles. — My  Blush 
Potato  was  about  the  size  of  a  medium 
hen’s  egg,  and  was  planted  whole  on  the 
10th  of  May.  Iu  about  three  weeks  there 
were  seven  sprouts  about  three  inches  al>ove 
the  grouud,  and  one  just  showing.  The  seven 
wore  carefully  drawn  a  way  ( without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  potato  or  the  small  sprout),  and 
planted  about  four  inches  deep  and  sixteen 
inches  apart.  The  soil  was  well  hoed  several 
times,  and  the  potatoes  were  dug  about  the 
middle  of  October.  From  the  seven  sprouts  I 
got  491/  pouuds  of  potatoes,  and  from  the  one 
left  on  the  original  potato,  one  pound,  or  50)/ 
pounds  in  all.  b,  a  t. 

Mishawaka,  Clatsop  Co.— Two  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  cut  to  one  eye,  and  planted  in  14 
hills,  given  flat  culture,  and  produced  75>/ 
pounds.  The  largest  one  weighed  one-and-a- 
quarter  pound.  R.  L.  J. 

Pennsylvania.  ’ 

East  Ei.ma,  Erie  Co.— From  my  two  little 
Blush  Potatoes,  weighing  less  than  three  ounces, 
I  harvested  six-aud-a  quarter  pounds.  1  have 
17  Niagara  seedling  grape-vines.  The  Rural 
Wheats  winter-killed.  The  flo  were  were  uice. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  did  not  even  ear.  Rain! 
Rain!!  Rain!!!  J-  H- 

Lander,  Warren  Co. — Two  Blush  Potatoes 
containing  16  eyes,  planted  one  eye  to  the 
hill,  yielded  87  pounds,  The  four  largest 


weighed  four  pounds.  Shoe-peg  Cora  a  tota] 
failure.  w.  8.  M. 

Northeast,  Erie  Co. — I  would  report  the 
Centennial  Wheat  a  failure,  badly  mixed. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  splendid.  W  a  ter. 
melon  aud  squash  failed  to  come  up.  The 
Blush  Potato  is  simply  immense,  the  small 
potato  had  nine  eyes;  I  cut  it  in  nine  pieces, 
making  nine  lulls.  Planted  about  May  1,  in 
common  gravelly  soil ;  uo  extra  care.  Dug, 
September 25, 73  potatoes,  all  fit  for  table  use, 
but  seven  were  small.  All  weighed  26>/ 
pounds.  *>•  i*.  b. 

Washington  Territory. 

Dayton,  Columbia  Co. — Planted  350  grains 
B.  -  b.C.  Wheat  ;  only  half  germinated, 
which  yielded  350  well-filled  heads.  Ten 
Niagara  Grape  seeds  germinated.  Garden 
Treasures  gave  me  n  beautiful  flower-garden. 
Shoe-peg  Com  yielded  me  nine  pounds  of 
sound  corn.  Perfection  Watermelon  pro¬ 
duced  four  good-sized,  excellent  melons,  Blush 
Potato,  cut  to  20  eyes,  yielded  me  14  pounds 
of  medium  potatoes.  C.  8. 

Wisconsin. 

Alderly,  Dodge  Co.  —  Fultzo-Claw- 
son  Wheat  planted  September  15, 1882,  on  plot 
of  ground  of  two  square  rods,  harvested  July 
20.  1883.  26  pounds  of  w  heat.  One  rod  of 
Shumaker  yielded  15  pounds.  Both  slightly 
rusted.  Soil  clay  loam.  Surprise  Wheat 
rusted  so  badly  did  not  harvest  it.  .r.  h,  h 

Elk  horn,  Walworth  Co. — My  Blush  Po 
tato  weighed  oue  ounce,  aud  had  six  eyes, 
and  was  cut  into  six  pieces  aud  planted  in  six 
hills  18  inches  apart;  yield.  55 potatoes,  weigh¬ 
ing  23  pounds.  The  tops  were  immense. 
They  should  be  planted  three  feet  apart. 
From  my  Niagara  Grape  seed  there  came  up 
12  grape-vines  and  one  Ash-leavpd  Maple. 
The  Shoe-peg  Coru  grew'  12  feet  high.  I  think 
it  would  be  in  the  milk  now  if  the  weather 
had  kept  warm.  P.  w.  F. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Jeffersou  Co. — My  Blush 
Potato  hadniue  eyes,  and  was  planted  in  nine 
hills  iu  moderate  soil  on  April  13,  and  I  got  49 
pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  was  a  failure  ou 
account  of  the  dry  weather.  The  flower  seeds 
did  well.  *•  s- 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 

TREATMENT  OF  A  COW  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
CALVING. 

A.  H.,  Bay  port,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  a  cow  for  about  six  weeks  before 
and  after  calving. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 
December  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  in  the 
year  for  a  cow  to  come  in  with  a  calf.  Some 
dairymen  choose  the  Fall  and  Winter  to  have 
their  cows  come  in.  The  trouble  w’itb  the 
calves  is  all  over  before  the  Spring  work 
comes  ou.  and  the  calves  go  out  to  pasture 
and  do  better  than  they  would  if  fed  during 
the  Summer  on  milk  and  on  dry  feed  in  the 
Winter.  When  reared  In  this  way,  calves 
rarely  grow  at.  all  during  the  Winter  and 
come  out  very  poor  in  the  Spring.  A  cow 
should  be  dried  off  gradually  for  some  weeks 
before  calving,  and  should  be  wholly  dry  a 
month  before,  if  possible.  If  not,  and  there  is 
any  milk  in  the  udder,  some  of  it  should  be 
taken  aud  the  udder  kept  soft,  and  any  possi¬ 
ble  danger  of  garget  prevented.  During  this 
period  the  cow’s  feed  should  lie  dry;  hay 
alone  is  the  best,  so  as  to  avoid  stimulating 
the  secretion  of  milk.  That  can  be  done  more 
safely  after  the  cow  has  had  the  calf,  but  It 
must,  be  done  then  very  cautiously  and  gradu¬ 
ally.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cow  from 
losiug  flesh  during  this  time,  and  if  any  other 
food  is  thought  necessary,  coarse  bran  Is  the 
best  of  all.  Corn  meal  should  not  be  given ; 
two  or  three  quarts  a  day  of  bran  will  supply 
precisely  what,  the  cow  requires  to  fully  de¬ 
velop  the  calf  aud  keep  her  in  good  condition. 
A  small  handful  of  salt,  daily  Is  also  beneficial. 
The  cow’s  system  should  be  kept  loose  and 
open,  and  costiveness  avoided.  When  it  is 
seen  tbut  the  period  of  calving  is  approach¬ 
ing,  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  cow  iu  a  peu  or 
loose  stall  by  herself,  and  if  the  udder  is  full 
of  milk,  the  milk  should  be  drawn  aud  the 
udder  relieved  of  any  pressure.  If  there  is 
any  tendency  towards  garget  or  hardness  or 
heat  in  the  udder.it  is  well  to  give  the  cow 
two  to  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  either  in  a 
bran  mash  or  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  The  cow  should  lie  watched  closely, 
and  when  the  calf  makes  its  appearance  it 
should  lie  taken  away  at  once,  put  into  a 
warm  corner  of  the  barn  with  a  good  bed, 
nibbed  dry  with  cloths  and  left  quiet,  until 
the  cow’s  milk  appears.  This  will  lie  in  a  few 
hours.  The  cow  should  lie  fastened  at  once 


and  given  a  mess  of  warm  bran  slop  with  a 
handful  of  salt  in  it.  The  after-birth  should 
be  taken  away  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped,  and 
buried.  It  may  be  thought  natural  that  the 
cow  should  lick  the  filth  from  the  calf  aud  de¬ 
vour  the  after  birth,  but  it  is  not  clean,  and 
the  cow  is  uot  a  natural  animal  and  does  not 
require  this  kind  of  food  or  medicine.  It.  is 
better  for  her  that  these  should  be  provided  in 
other  ways.  The  cow  should  be  fed  lightly 
ter  a  week;  hay,  a  few  turnips  or  carrots  cut 
into  slices  and  a  daily  bran  maeh  are  all  she 
should  have  for  that  time.  After  that  her 
regular  feeding  may  begin  as  follows;  Cut 
hay  moistened  with  water  from  a  well— and 
not  ice-cold  by  any  means— should  be  the 
basis;  to  this  may  be  added  two  quarts  of 
mixed  corn  meal,  and  coarse  middlings,  with 
a  good  deal  of  bran  in  it,  may  be  added  to  the 
moist  hay,  along  with  a  small  handful  of  salt, 
a  bushel  basket  of  this  may  be  given  morning 
and  evening,  with  dry,  loose  bay  at  noon.  A 
bushel  of  cut  hay  weighs  live  pounds.  The 
noon  feed  may  also  be  five  pounds.  1  his 
makes  altogether  15  pounds  of  ha}'  and  about 
five  pounds  of  the  feed,  which  is  a  reasonable 
allowance.  There  are  cows  which  will  pay 
for  more  feed  than  this.  Some  will  pay  well 
for  10  pounds  of  feed  a  day  in  the  extra  butter 
made.  This  is  to  be  tried  by  experiment,  aud 
every  owner  of  a  cow  should  know  precisely 
what  is  the  precise,  profitable  and  safe  point 
for  feeding.  The  milk  should  be  drawn  from 
the  cow  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  theudder  and 
given  at  once  to  the  calf.  To  make  the  calf 
feed,  dip  the  fingers  iu  the  warm  milk  and 
put  them  in  the  calf’s  mouth :  coax  its  head 
down  to  the  pail  which  is  held  up  as  much  as 
possible  and  keep  two  Bugera  a  little  apart  in 
the  calf  s  mouth.  The  young  thing  will  soon 
suck  up  the  milk  quite  readily,  and  iu  a  few 
days  will  drink  it  without  the  fingers.  Give 
the  calf  three  quarts  at  a  feed,  twice  a  day  for 
the  first  five  days.  Afterwards  gradually 
wean  it  from  the  new  milk  by  adding  warm 
skimmed  milk  until  in  a  week  it  takes  all 
skimmed  milk  and  eight  quarts  a  day  of  it. 
This  is  enough  up  to  oue  month,  when  it  will 
begin  to  pick  a  little  fine  hay.  When  two 
months  old  it  will  take  a  spoonful  of  the 
ground  food,  and  every  day  it  may  get  about 
one  ounce  of  it  with  benefit.  This  allowance 
may  be  gradually  increased  until,  when  six 
months  old,  it  gets  a  pint.  The  calf  should  be 
kept,  tied  up  aud  brushed  and  handled  regu¬ 
larly,  as  the  cows  are,  and  will  thus  be  made 
quite  gentle  and  docile.  A  calf  thus  reared 
will  make  a  good  cow  that  will  be  free  from 
vices  and  tricks,  will  not  hold  up  her  milk  or 
kick,  or  give  any  other  trouble.  And  with 
this  care  the  cow  and  calf  will  do  well  aud  be 
free  from  all  the  troubles  which  are  so  much 
complained  of. 

THORN  IN  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

A  Subscriber,  Fountain  Green,  III.— My 
eight-year-old  mare  stepped  into  a  pile  of 
hedge  brush  about  a  mouth  ago.  About  four 
days  afterwards  I  noticed  a  swelling  directly 
over  the  point  of  the  hock.  Upon  examining 
it,  I  found  three  punctures,  oue  of  which  con¬ 
tained  a  thorn  which  I  removed.  1  could  find 
no  more  t.horas,  and  do  not  know  whether 
any  remained  or  not.  The  swelling  seemed 
soft  as  though  serum  or  pus  might  have  col¬ 
lected.  T  had  it  opened,  but  it  discharged 
nothing  but  blood.  I  have  used  gargling  oil 
quite  freely,  but  the  swelling  does  not  de¬ 
crease.  She  is  not  lame,  though  the  joint 
seems  a  trifle  stiff  wheu  stepping  up  or  down. 
The  swelling  is  confined  to  a  space  oi  three 
inches  immediately  over  and  around  the 
point  of  the  hock.  Will  it  be  apt  to  result 
seriously,  and  what  treatment  would  the 
Rural  advise  f 

Ans.— It  is  extremely  probuble  that  a  thorn 
is  imbedded  in  the  leg  at  the  point  of  the  in¬ 
jury.  No  cure  can  be  had  until  it  is  removed, 
uuless  it,  becomes  erratic  and  makes  its  way 
through  the  muscles,  as  a  needle  would  do.  and 
appears  at  some  other  point  Ju  the  mean¬ 
time  it,  will  cause  more  or  less  inconvenience. 
The  only  thing  that  cau  be  done  is  to  ha\e 
the  wound  searched  by  a  careful  veterinary 
surgeon,  ami  if  a  thorn  is  imbedded  In  tin- 
leg  to  have  it  removed.  Stimulating  embro¬ 
cations,  as  gargling  oil,  are  not  advisable  in 
Mds  case  which  calls  for  poultices  and  sooth¬ 
ing  applications,  it  might  do  good  to  apply 
linseed  meal  and  bran— equally  mixed— poul¬ 
tices,  and  this  must  be  done  any  how  before  the 
supposed  thorn  cau  be  looked  for.  The  poul¬ 
tice  will  favor  suppuration,  and  if  a  thorn  is 
there  if  may  come  out.  The  horse  should  rest 
meanwhile. 

GROWING  BEANS:  PLANTING  A  PEAR  ORCHARD, 
ETC. 

A.  H.  II.,  Bat/ville,  I  ml—  1.  Would  thin  laud 
fertilized  at  the  rate  of  200  pouuds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  per  acre  produce  as  heavy  a 
crop  of  beans  as  laud  naturally  rich !  2.  In 
planting  a  pear  orchard,  would  it  be  well  to 
plant  standards  20  feet  apart  both  ways,  with 
a  row  of  dwarfs  betweeu  each  row  of  -s,a" 
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dards,  and  also  a  dwarf  tree  between  each 
standard  iB  the  row,  so  that  the  trees  would 
be  10  feet  apart  each  wuy  ?  3.  How  many 
cows  could  be  kept  on  a  farm  of  60  acres,  12 
to  15  of  which  are  woodland  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

1.  It.  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  good  crops 
of  beans  can  be  grown  on  poor  land.  The 
land  should  be  in  as  go  oil  order  as  for  corn, 
and  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  200  pounds  per  acre  of  any  fertilizer 
on  “  thin  land  ”  would  be  insufficient.  A  first- 
rate  fertilizer  for  beans  is  pure,  finely-ground 
raw  bone  and  unleached  hard-wood  ashes, 
using  at  least  two  barrels  of  bone  and  four 
barrels  of  ashes  for  an  acre.  They  should  be 
mixed  together  dry,  then  shoveled  into  bar¬ 
rels  and  packed  firmly.  Holes  must  then  be 
made  with  a  stick  (say  with  a  broom  handle) 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  the  mixture  be 
saturated  with  water,  but  not  so  as  to  leach. 
After  two  or  three  weeks  turn  it  out  again, 
and  mix  in  enough  plaster  or  dry  ashes  so  it 
can  be  conveniently  sown  upon  the  furrows, 
and  then  harrow  it  in.  On  fair  land  (sandy) 
this  has  produced  30  bushels  of  beans  to  the 
acre,  followed  by  Winter  rye  (without  fur¬ 
ther  mauuring)  that  gave  42  bushels  per  acre. 
2.  This  plan  for  setting  a  pear  orchard  will 
answer  well,  but  there  is  no  dwarf  pear  (on 
quince)  worth  planting  for  profit  except 
Duehesse  d’Augouloine.  We  would  advise 
you  to  consult  P.  T,  Quinn's  work  ou  Pear  Cul¬ 
ture,  and  consult  your  neighbors  as  to  the  most 
profitable  varieties  for  you  to  plant.  3.  The 
number  of  cows  that  can  be  kept  depends  up¬ 
on  the  quantity  of  feed.  By  very  high  farm¬ 
ing  one  cow  to  the  acre  has  been  carried,  but 
the  average  in  New  England  and  New  York 
is  about  one  cow  to  four  or  five  acres.  Soiling 
to  some  extent,  and  the  use  of  ensilage  for 
Winter  feed,  in  connection  with  cotton  seed  or 
grain,  would  be  required  for  the  best  results. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

C.  E.  T.,  Bismarck ,  la. — 1.  In  what  part  of 
Nebraska  cau  government  land  suitable  for 
mixed  farming  be  obtained,  and  how  far  from 
some  railroad  ?  2.  Can  a  man  with  a  small 
family  and  £1,000  make  money  there  iu  mixed 
farming  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  au- 
swer  questions  of  this  nature;  for  to  do  so 
would  require  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the 
situation  aud  nature  of  the  government  land 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  one  pos¬ 
sesses  this  knowledge;  for  besides  the  fact 
that,  no  single  man  can  know  all  about  even 
the  surveyed  public  domain,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  still  unsurveyed.  Our  friend  should 
write  either  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  or,  better  still  perhaps, 
to  the  United  States  Land  Offices  iu  Nebras¬ 
ka,  as  these  ought  to  have  better  local  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  lands.  Such  offices  are  located  at 
Neligh,  Beatrice,  Lincoln,  Niobrara,  Grand 
Island.  North  Platte.  Bloomington  and  Val¬ 
entine,  Neb  ,  aud  each  is  iu  charge  of  a  Regis¬ 
ter,  who  will  forward  information  concerning 
the  lands  under  his  charge.  2.  The  success  of  * 
a  settler  will  depend  on  so  many  eircumstauees 
about  which  we  know  nothing,  that  we  do 
not  like  to  venture  an  opinion.  Thousands 
have  succeeded  with  a  small  family  and  $1,000, 
or  even  less;  and  then  again,  hundreds  have 
failed.  Better  leave  the  family  behind  until 
a  home  has  been  built  for  their  reception  in 
the  Far  West. 

TYPHOID  GASTRIC  FEVER  IN  COWS  (?) 

B.  S.,  Dunnsvitle,  Va.—A  disease  has  be¬ 
gun  to  spread  aiuong  cattle  in  this  section,  the 
symptoms  of  which  areas  follows:  The  mouth 
first  becomes  sore,  and  there  is  a  discharge 
from  the  mouth  aud  nose,  that  from  the  nose 
bciug  yellow  aud  very  offensive.  In  a  few 
days  the  legs  begin  to  swell.  Some  cattle  have 
already  died  of  the  disease.  What  is  it  and 
how  should  it  be  treated? 

Ans.— The  information  is  not  clear  enough 
to  identify  this  disease  with  certainty.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  case  of  typhoid  gastric  fever, 
probably  caused  by  impure  water  or  un¬ 
wholesome  food  at  first,  aud  afterwards 
spreading  by  contagion.  This  is  accompanied 
by  much  fewer,  yellow  and  brown  patches  on 
the  mouth,  which  become  fetid  sores;  yellow 
discharge  from  the  nose;  diarrhea  and  swell¬ 
ing  ami  insensibility  of  the  limbs.  It  is  fatal 
unless  improvement  begins  about  the  tenth 
day.  The  treatment  should  lie  to  give  four 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts  with  one  drachm  of 
chlorate  of  potash  daily, with  soft  bran  mashes 
or  oatmeal  gruel,  iu  which  a  drachm  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  may  be  dissolved.  Drinks 
of  slippery  elm  bark  will  bo  useful,  and  a 
wash  of  borax  solution  may  be  applied  to  the 
mouth.  Rubbing  of  the  limbs  aud  good 
nursiug  will  ulso  be  useful.  The  stable  should 
be  disinfected  by  burning  a  pound  of  sulphur 
upon  some  live  coals,  placed  for  safety  upon  a 
quantity  ol‘  earth,  and  closing  the  doors  and 
windows  until  the  gas  has  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  the  building.  Of  course  the  cattle 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  gas. 


BEANS. 

F.  H.  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y, — 1.  To  what  use  is 
the  Red  Kidney  Bean  put?  What  is  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre?  How  far  apart  should  the 
hills  be  put?  Will  they  bear  closer  planting 
than  the  Marrow*  Beans?  What  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  weight  per  bushel?  2.  Describe  the  Tur¬ 
tle  Soup  Bean.  What  is  its  average  yield  per 
acre?  What  is  it  used  for  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Red  Kidney  Beau  i6  exported 
almost  altogether  to  the  tropics — Spanish 
America,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  etc.,  where  the 
natives  subsist  upon  them  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  chiefly  grown  in  New  Y ork  State, 
and  yield  about  the  same  as  other  beaus. 
They  will  not  bear  close  planting,  but  should 
be  allowed  more  room  than  is  usually  given 
to  beans.  The  standard  weight  iu  New  York 
is  60  pounds.  2.  Wo  cannot  describe  it  very 
well  except  to  say  that  it  is  flattish  iu  shape, 
and  black.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  making  ‘ 
of  turtle  soup.  It  yields  about  the  same  as 
other  beans. 

SCOURS  IN  SHEEP,  ETC. 

E.  T.,  Rice  vi  lie,  Canada. — I.  My  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  ou  high,  dry  sandy  land,  yet  they  were 
troubled  with  scours  last  Summer  and  this. 
Why,  aud  what  should  be  the  treatment?  2. 
Does  a  cross  between  White  Leghorns  and 
Brahmas  make  good  fowls? 

Ans, — 1.  Diarrhea  or* 'scours "merely  consists 
of  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  without  pain  or 
other  complications,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  dysentery.  In  the  former  there  is  no 
fever:  the  appetite  remains  good;  the  stools 
are  thin  and  watery.  In  dysentery  there  is 
evident  fever:  the  appetite  is  capricious;  the 
stools  are  thiu  but  much  more  slimy  and 
sticky  than  iu  case  of  “scours,”  while  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  the  evacuations  are 
tinged  with  blood,  and  extremely  offensive. 
Diarrhea  is  generally  due  t-o  change  of  food 
when  the  sheep  are  turned  to  rich  green  food, 
as  clover  or  turuips.  It  sometimes  occurs 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  in 
Spring,  and  is  also  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  improper  food  into  the  stomach.  It  quick¬ 
ly  yields  to  proper  treatment.  “Sheep’s  cor¬ 
dial,”  extensively  used  in  England  as  a  remedy, 
consists  of  prepared  chalk  one  ounce :  powdered 
catechu,  four  drachms;  ginger,  two  drachms; 
opium,  half  a  drachm,  to  be  mixed  with  half 
a  pint  of  peppermiut  water.  Two  or  three 
tablespooufuls  are  to  be  given  every  night  and 
morning  to  the  sheep,  and  half  as  much  to  a 
lamb,  after  the  mixture  has  been  well  shaken 
in  the  bottle.  Cotton-seed  cake  Is  excellent 
both  as  a  preventive  and  remedy  for  scours 
in  sheep,  at  the  rate  of,  say,  hall'  a  pound  a  day 
per  sheep.  If  any  mucus  or  glutinous  sub¬ 
stance  appeai-s  iu  the  dung,  give  the  following 
laxative:  Linseed  oil,  two  ounces;  powdered 
ginger,  one  drachm ;  or  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce ; 
ginger,  half  a  drachm;  gentian,  half  a  drachm. 
To  be  given  iu  an  infusion  of  linseed  meal. 
2.  Yes. 

STRONGYLUS  FILARIA  IN  CATTLE. 

,/.  E.,  Mercer,  Pa. — 1.  My  three  Jersey 
calves  are  thus  strangely  affected:  They  have 
lost  their  appetites  and  flesh,  cough  and  pant, 
being  hardly  able  to  breathe.  They  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  staud  all  tne  time;  froth  at  the 
mouth,  and  their  luugs  appear  to  be  sore.  2. 
What  is  the  best  work  ou  diseases  of  cattle? 

Ans.— The  trouble  is  caused  by  a  parasitic 
worm  in  the  throat  and  air  tubes  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  akin  to  the  worm  which  causes  gapes  in 
chickens,  and  its  name  is  Strongylus  tilaria, 
or  the  Thread  Strongle.  The  remedy  is  to 
give  half  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil.  with  a  tea 
spoonful  of  sulphur  and  the  same  of  turpen¬ 
tine  each  morning  an  hour  before  feeding, 
three  times;  then  substitute  half  a  pint  of  milk 
for  the  oil,  and  continue  a  week.  Lambs  are 
also  affected  by  these  parasites.  2.  Law's 
Veterinary  Adviser  is  the  best  book  ou  the 
subject.  It  can  be  procured  of  Prof.  James 
Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Price,  £3.00. 

POTATOES  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

B.  C.  W, ,  Rahway,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
value  of  small  potatoes  as  feed  for  producing 
milk  or  fattening  a  cow  that  is  to  be  dried  off 
for  the  butcher?  Should  they  tie  cooked? 
How  much  should  be  fed  at  once? 

Ans. — Potatoes  uloue  will  not  fatten  any 
animal.  They  should  always  tie  cooked  before 
feeding,  as  the  starch  is  not  fully  digestible 
when  raw,  and  raw  potatoes  are  apt  to  scour 
the  animal,  unless  given  in  small  quantities. 
They  are  better  when  fed  with  corn.  Soft 
corn  is  a  good  fattening  food  if  it  has  uot 
become  sour.  Half  a  bushel  of  cooked  pota¬ 
toes,  fed  cold,  10  pounds  of  cut  hay,  and  half 
a  peck  of  soft  corn  ought  to  fatten  a  con 
as  well  as  any  food,  aud  make  good  beef. 
The  potatoes  may  lie  mashed  and  mixed  with 
the  cut  hay.  Soft  corn  is  as  good  for  fatten¬ 
ing  as  sound  corn. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  KNEE-CAP  IN  A  HORSE, 

S.  H. .  Macomb,  HI.—  As  my  three-year- 
old  fills  walks,  one  of  her  hind  legs  remains 
stretched  back  instead  of  moving  forward. 
It  is  only  after  a  severe  effort  aud  with  much 


pain  that  she  can  bring  it  forward.  What 
ails  her,  and  what  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  due  to  a  slipping  of  the 
knee-cap,  or  the  loose  bone  which  represents  in 
the  stifle  joint  of  the  horse  a  similar  loose  bone 
in  the  knee  of  a  man.  This  bone  is  known  as 
the  patella,  and  the  weakness  of  the  ligaments 
which  causes  its  slipping  out  of  place  is  called 
luxation  of  the  patella,  and  literally  in  plain 
English,  the  displacement  of  the  knee-cap.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  trouble  in  young  horses, 
but  with  the  proper  treatment  it  disappears 
with  the  growth  as  maturity  is  reached.  The 
treatment  is  to  bathe  the  joint  with  cold  salt 
and  water  for  a  few  minutes  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  then  apply  some  stimulating  liniment. 

FEEDING  FOR  MILK. 

B  E.  V.,  Des  Moines,  la. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  feed  for  milch  cows,  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  being  the  objects  sought?  2.  Will 
feeding  for  milk  injure  a  cow's  usefulness  in  a 
butter  dairy? 

Ans. — 1.  For  quantity  of  milk,  sloppy  food  is 
the  best.  Buckwheat  bran  will  probably  give 
the  most  milk  of  any  grain  food;  wheat  and 
rye  bran  is  the  next ;  brewers’  grains,  or  malt 
sprouts,  steeped  and  made  into  a  slop,  are  also 
productive  of  milk.  2.  Long-continued  stim¬ 
ulation  of  the  milk  organs,  or  any  other  in 
fact,  tends  to  give  an  inclination  or  “set”  of 
the  organs  iu  the  particular  direction.  Thus 
feeding  for  butter  tends  to  increase  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  give  rich  milk,  and  rice  verm. 

Miscellaneous. 

O.  W.  F.  Black  stone,  Muss. — 1.  Are  there 
any  red.  white,  yellow  and  black  raspberries 
that  do  not  spread  like  the  Cuthbcrt  ?  2.  How 
can  buckwheat  be  made  to  kill  out  witch- 
grass?  3.  What  is  the  difference  between  an 
imperial  acre  and  an  acre  here? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Black-caps  root  from  the  ends 
of  the  rips  of  canes  that  bend  over.  So  also  do 
the  White-caps  of  American  origin  (Rubus 
occidentalis).  The  Caroline  (white  or  buff)  is 
probably  of  the  latter  class.  It  produces  a 
few  suckers.  The  American  red  (R.  sfcrigosus) 
sucker,  some  more,  some  less,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  foreign  (R.  Idreusi. 
Brinekle's  Orange  is  of  this  class.  2.  We  have 
tried  buckwheat  but  it  does  not  exterminate 
Quack  Grass.  We  have  little  trouble  to  kill 
it  in  cornfields.  The  shallow  cultivation  giveu 
during  droughts  cuts  off  the  surface  roots, 
which,  lying  upon  the  surface,  dry  up  aud 
die,  while  the  deeper  roots  have  no  leaves  to 
support,  them.  Try  it.  8.  The  English  stand¬ 
ard  or  imperial  acre  contains  precisely  the 
same  area  as  the  American  acre — 4,840  square 
yards,  or  10  square  chains,  or  43,564  square 
feet.  The  Scotch  acre  is  1.27  of  the  English 
and  the  Irish  is  1.62. 

E.  M.,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  F— Hostile  local¬ 
ity  of  a  nursery  anything  to  do  with  the 
hardiness  of  fruit  trees  ?  Is  not  a  well-grown, 
thrifty  tree  just  as  good  from  one  nursery  as 
another  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  Trees 
that  will  flourish  iu  a  cold,  rigorous  region 
will  thrive  in  a  warmer  locality,  whereas 
ti'ees  from  a  warm  locality  will  not  do  as  well 
in  the  reverse  case,  aud  will  be  more  likely  to 
winter-kill.  The  cold  of  the  last  Winter 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  neces¬ 
sary  in  some  of  the  colder  States  to  grow 
“  iron-dads”  as  much  as  possible.  If  a  tree 
has  been  propagated  in  one  part  of  a  State, 
and  is  stroug  aud  thrift}*,  without  dcubt  it 
will  thrive  iu  other  similar  climates  and 
localities. 

W.  P.  H.,  Sturgis,  Mich, — l.  Can  I  cross 
late  with  early  dent  corn  by  planting  alter¬ 
nate  rows  of  each  aud  cutting  off  the  tassels 
of  one  variety  when  iu  blossom  ?  2.  Will 
Marrow  Beans  do  well  in  soil  adapted  to 
Navy  Beaus  ?  Where  cau  some  genuine 
Marrow  Bean  seed  be  obtained  ■ 

Ans. — Yes,  that  is  the  way— ouly  be  sure  to 
cut  off  the  tassels  before  they  shod  polleu.  Of 
course  late  and  early  kinds  bloom  at  different 
periods.  They  must  be  planted  earlier  or 
later,  therefore.  I  f  the  tassels  of  corn  be  cut 
off,  the  silk  or  pistils  must  get  pollen  from 
other  plants  if  kernels  form  ou  the  ears.  2. 
Yes;  of  almost  any  seedsman  advertising  in 
the  Rural. 

J.  H.  M.,  Liberty  Center.  Ia.— What  is  the 
result  of  a  third  cross  between  a  full-blood 
and  a  “  native”  ? 

Ans. — A  first  cross  between  a  thoroughbred 
makes  a  half  -bred;  the  next,  a  three-quarters; 
the  third,  a  seveu-eightlis.  and  so  on,  always 
dividing  the  difference  one-half.  It  is  thus 
seen  there  w  ill  always  be  a  difference,  and 
unity  or  full  blood  can  never  be  reached.  But 
in  ordinary  stock  parlance,  six  crosses  make  a 
“  full-blood”— not  thoroughbred,  however 
and  this  is  sixty  three-sixty  fourths,  leaving 
still  a  sixty-fourth  part  of  the  native  blood, 
which,  iu  breeding,  is  still  likely  to  break  out 
and  show  itself. 

S.  J).,  Collett,  lnd.— Where  cau  I  get  OU 
instrument  for  cutting  the  snout-,  of  tuips? 


Rings  will  not  stay  in  the  snouts  of  my  hogs 
over  five  or  six  months. 

Ans. — The  Champion  Hog-ringer,  made  by 
Chambers  &  Quinlan,  Decatur,  EL,  consists 
of  a  pair  of  pincers,  into  which  a  piece  of  bent 
wire  is  placed ;  this  is  pressed  upon  the  end  of 
the  hog’s  snout  and  the  wire  is  bent  around 
and  clinched,  making  a  very  effective  ring, 
which  prevents  rooting.  If  the  snout  is  cut 
it  will  soon  heal,  and  become  as  useful  for 
rooting  as  ever  again. 

G.  K.  E.,  McLeansboro ,  TIL — What  is  the 
best  preparation  to  render  buckskin  gloves 
durable  and  water-proof?  Some  use  tar  for 
this  purpose :  is  there  anything  better? 

Ans. — Buckskin  gloves  cannot  be  made 
water-proof.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
leather.  You  must  he  mistaken  about  the  tar, 
as  this  would  quite  ruin  a  buckskin  glove,  and 
make  it  hard  and  sticky.  There  is  a  kind  of 
buckskin  known  as  oil-tan,  which  is  dressed 
with  oil.  but  even  that  will  absorb  water,  as 
the  skin  is  dressed  so  soft  as  to  be  spongy  and 
porous.  This  oil-tau  is  very  durable. 

E.  McC.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  F.* — Where  can  j 
procure  some  German  carp  ? 

Ans. — Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  Spencer 

F.  Baird,  Washington.  D,  C.,  is  now  sending 
German  carp  all  over  the  country  to  those 
who  have,  applied  for  them.  State  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  place  where  you  intend  to 
put  them,  and  get  a  recommendation  from 
the  Congressman  of  your  District,  or  from 
some  prominent  citizen. 

C.  B.  McC.,  Tidioute,  Pa. — I  have  a  mare 
sired  by  a  full-blooded  French-Canadian 
horse,  dam  a  common  mare.  She  is  in  foal  to 
a  full-blooded  Norman  horse.  What  is  the 
pedigree  of  her  foal? 

Ans. — The  foal  will  lie  half-Norman,  one- 
quarter  French-Canadian.  and  one-quarter 
common  blood. 

L.  F.  S.,  Lowell,  Mass. — If  a  person  takes 
cows  to  pasture,  but  doesn't  look  after  the 
fences  properly,  and  the  cows  get  out  and  in¬ 
jure  a  ueighbor’s  property,  who  is  responsible 
for  damages — the  owner  of  the  pasture  or  the 
owner  of  the  cows? 

Ans.— The  owner  of  the  pasture 

C.  S.  H. ,  Davisburg,  Mich. — What  is  the 
fare  by  steamer,  iu  both  steerage  and  cabin, 
from  New  York  to  Jacksonville,  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Fla.  ? 

Ans. — The  cabin  fare  to  Jacksonville  is  £25; 
the  steerage  £13.  Only  cabin  fare  is  sold  to 
St.  Augustine:  price  £28. 

G.  W.  S.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. — What  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  potash  to  mix  with  super¬ 
phosphate  for  potatoes  in  the  absence  of  wood 
ashes  ? 

Ans. — Buy  the  German  Potash  Salts  and 
mix  together,  bulk  for  bulk.  All  fertilizer 
meu  sell  them. 

L.  S.  F..  Easton,  Md,—  Can  a  cow  give 
down  or  hold  back  her  milk  at  will? 

Ans. — Yes.  This  matter  was  lully  dis¬ 
cussed  iu  the  Querist  Department  of  the 
Rural  for  November  10,  page  742,  and  we 
must  refer  our  friend  to  that  place. 

S.  N.  R.,  Viroqua,  Wis. — Where  can  a 
set  of  graduated  cream  guages  be  obtained? 

Ans. — Bun-ell  &  Whitman,  of  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. ,  or  auy  dealer  in  dairy  goods,  and  prob¬ 
ably  Cornish  &  Curtis,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  W  is. . 
cau  supply  them. 

H. E.  McC.,  West  Jersey,  PI.— Would  it  be 
well  to  take  up  my  grape-vines  and  bury  them 
this  Winter  ? 

Ans. — No.  Cut  them  back  to  one  or  two 
buds,  and  then  cover  them  with  straw  or  hay 
till  Spring. 

IF.  P. ,  Farmingdale,  .V.  I’. — Has  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  Friend  Corn-planter  done  good  work  at 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds? 

Ans.— Yes;  excellent  work  in  every  way. 

P.  D.  Roanoke,  D.  T. — Where  can  the  seed 
of  millet  and  Hungarian  grass  be  got,  and  at 
what  price? 

Ans. — From  any  large  seed  firm,  such  as 
the  Plaut  Seed  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  price 
varies  with  the  market:  but  is  about  35  cents 
a  pound. 

“  Equidae"  refers  sarcastically  to  the  words 
“  country  cousins”  in  out- cut  of  the  National 
Horse  Show*.  It  is  strange  that  any  attentive 
reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  could 
take  a  view  that  the  Rural’s  earnestness  in 
elevating  agriculture,  and  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  farmers  as  a  class,  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  absurd. 

Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday.  Nov.  17. 

W.  L.  D.— G.  C..  Jr.—  F.  L.  D.— W.  H.  H.— Harmon 
Jackson,  specimen  not  arrived.— W.  G.  K.— L.  F.— 
H.  A.  W.-J  B.-8.  H.  -F.  L.  W.-P.  8.  D.-S.  A.  W.— 
\V.  S. — W.  P. -SC.  D.-M.  E.  M  — C.v,  R.-B.  C.  B.— 

G.  H.  M.— R.  W.  S.,  thanks  — B.  E.  C.— L.  H.  D.— D. 
G.  D.-G.  H.-L.  A.  B  -A.  N.— R.  O.  a-A.  M.  F.—  H. 
A.  S.-V.  I.  C\-  l..  M.  E.-0.  R  SI.-  A.  L.— S.  C.,  no.— 
W.  F.  U.— ‘"Exra.”  \P8.  thanks.—  E.  B.  F.— A,  B.  D.— 
N,  U.-P.  D.  q.-E  O.S.-H.  A.  T.— SI.  W.-S.  H.  C.- 
J.  SI.  S.-U.  A.  -J.  a  D.— E.  N.  C.-C.  H.  S.— A.  L.— 
C.  R.  B.--N.  R.-M.  S.-L.  P.W.-W.  S.-l.  S.-G.  W 
— C.  0’B.-\Y  P.—  J.  L.  B.-C..K.-W.H,  T,— H.  C.  B 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24, 1883. 


All  of  our  readers  who  send  articles 
competing  for  the  Rural  Prizes  should 
mark  the  outside  I,  II,  III,  IV,  etc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  class  to  which  each  may 
belong. 


Please,  in  sending  us  stamps,  do  not 
stick  them  to  the  paper. 

- 

Address  all  personal  letters,  that  need 
prompt  attention,  to  E.  S.  Carman,  River 
Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


We  had  a  gale  last  week,  and  the  stooks 
of  corn  still  unhusked  in  many  fields  were 
blown  down.  View  it  as  you  will,  it  is 
poor  economy  to  leave  corn  in  the  fields 
so  late  wherever  labor  can  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  rate. 

- 4-4-4 - 

Readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
another  subscription  season  is  upon  us. 
We  beg  of  you,  in  renewing,  to  write 
your  names  and  addresses  plainly  and  in 
full.  If  un  address  is  to  be  changed, 
give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  or 
we  cannot  make  the  change. 

4  »  » 

Farmers,  fruit-growers,  stock-men, 
dairymen,  have  you  been  successful  1  If 
so,  why  ?  Have  you  been  unsuccessful  ? 
To  what  was  your  failure  owiug  ?  Often¬ 
times  the  most  valuable  truths  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words — and  we  want  those 
few  words  from  our  readers  for  1884. 
- - 

TnE  Rural’s  recipe  for  getting  rid  of 
cabbage  worms,  currant  worms,  larvae  of 
squash  bugs,  etc. :  Thoroughly  mix  with 
an  egg  beater  a  gill  of  kerosene  with  a 
gill  of  sour  milk.  Then  add  one  table- 
spoonful  to  a  pailful  of  water.  Mix  with  a 
stick  and  apply  through  a  spraying  bel¬ 
lows  or  garden  syringe.  It  is  more 
thoroughly  and  economically  applied 
through  the  bellows. 


This  we  ask  and  nothing  more — that 
every  subscriber  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  thinks  it  has  done  its  best 
during  1883,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
wider  patronage,  will  send  us  ONE  new 
subscriber  for  1884.  Our  wealthy  sub¬ 
scribers  might  do  worse  than  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  Rural  to  some  poor,  worthy 
farmer-friend  as  a  Christmas  gift.  It 
might  serve  him  better  than  a  present  of 
one  hundred  dollars. 


The  club  price  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Household  has  heretofore  been  $3,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  announce  that  from 
now  until  January  1st,  1885,  the  combi¬ 
nation  price  will  he  hut  $2.75.  If  the 
subscription  be  sent  through  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  prompt  attention  is  prom¬ 
ised,  We  again  club  with  the  good  Inter- 
Ocean,  price  as  hitherto,  $2.75.  The  N. 
Y.  Times  has  been  substituted  in  place  of 
the  N.  Y.  World.  Subscribe  through  the 
Rural. 


FEWER  DOCTORS  OF  MEN  ;  MORE 
DOCTORS  OF  ANIMALS. 


The  live  stock  of  the  country  is  worth 
$2,000,000,000.  From  a  financial  point 
of  view,  care  for  the  health  of  these  is  of 
vast  importance,  as  the  preventable  losses 
every  year  run  high  among  the  millions. 
Moreover,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  there  are  many  diseases  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  men  and  animals,  and  which  are 
communicable  from  one  to  the  other,  and, 
therefore,  to  insure  his  own  safety  from 
contagion  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  the  health  of  the  lower  animals 
about  him.  Investigations,  like  those  of 
Jenner  which  led  to  the  discovery  that 
small-pox  can  lie  prevented  by  vaccine 
virus,  have  already  led  to  the  belief 
that  scarlatina  and  scarlet  fever  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  horse,  and  it  is  known  that 
their  spread  may  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  equine  virus.  In  spite  of  these  financial 
and  sanitary  considerations,  however,  the 
number  of  skilled  veterinary  surgeons  in 


this  country  is  lamentably  inadequate. 
Indeed  it  is  thought  that  in  the  whole 
United  States  there  are  not  educated  veter¬ 
inarians  enough  to  supply  one  to  each 
large  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  country 
districts.  We  have  often  received  letters 
which  say  that  no  person  of  the  kind  can 
be  found  within  50  to  100  miles. 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  the  national  con¬ 
vention  which  met  at  Chicago  last  Tues¬ 
day  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
subject  of  contagious  diseases  among  ani¬ 
mals,  will  direct  public  attention  in  a 
forcible  manner  to  this  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  skilled  veterinarians  in  nil  parts 
of  the  country.  Our  medical  colleges  are 
turning  out  doctors  by  hundreds,  yes,  liy 
thousands,  every  year,  until  the  country 
is  so  greatly  over-supplied  with  them  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  find  it  difficult 
to  make  both  ends  meet  even  in  a  sickly 
season  and  an  insalubrious  section.  The 
proportion  of  doctors  to  inhabitants  is 
much  greater  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  16%  doctors  to  every  10,000  persons. 
In  England  the  proportion  is  six  to  10,000; 
in  France,  three;  in  Germany,  three  and 
a  fraction;  in  Hungary  and  Italy,  six; 
and  in  Switzerland,  seven.  Why  do 
not  some  of  ours  study  the  diseases  of 
the  domestic  animals  rather  than  those  of 
their  owners  ?  The  fees  for  attending 
horses  and  other  valuable  animals  are  gen¬ 
erally  greater  thaD  those  for  attending 
men ;  veterinarians  meet  with  much  fewer 
bad  debts  than  doctors;  they  have  much 
less  competition ;  their  services  are  often 
much  more  useful  and  real ;  and  their  call¬ 
ing  should  be  as  honorable.  Let  us  have 
fewer  doctors  of  men  and  more  doctors  of 
other  animals. 


TO  RURAL  READERS. 


Owing  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
many  publishers,  and  to  the  fact  that  we 
say  very  little  about  it,  the  actual  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  un¬ 
derrated  by  many.  This  is  a  matter  of 
little  concern  to  us,  since,  during  a  greater 
part  of  the  year,  we  receive  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  we  can  well  accommodate 
without  trespassing  too  much  upon  our 
readers’  space.  It  is  true,  we  might  en¬ 
large  the  paper.  So,  too,  we  might  re¬ 
duce  the  price.  But  we  do  not  intend  to 
do  either.  As  to  the  latter  proposi¬ 
tion,  we  prefer  to  improve  the  Rural,  as 
we  are  enabled  so  to  do,  rather  than  to 
reduce  its  price.  The  class  of  readers 
who  care  more  for  50  cents  a  year  than  they 
do  for  trustworthy,  original  information 
by  the  best  writers  in  the  land,  is  a  class 
of  readers  that  we  do  not  value.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  could  lie  published 
for  $1  a  year  were  we  to  fill  its  columns 
with  stuff;  were  wfc  to  give  up  original 
illustrations  and  its  Experiment  Grounds, 
and  to  print  it  upon  inferior  paper;  and, 
again,  were  we  to  admit  stock  advertise¬ 
ments  at  one-half  the  price  we  charge  to 
other  advertising  patrons.  We  propose, 
however,  instead  of  all  this,  to  restrict 
advertisements  in  the  future  more  than  in 
the  past,  and  to  increase  in  quality  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Rural,  Its  illustrations, 
and  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed. 
There  arc  too  many  cheap  “agricultural” 
prints  in  this  country,  and  though  many 
of  them  are  well  managed  and  worth 
many  times  the  subscription  price,  they 
are  all  too  dependent  upon  advertising 
patronage  to  enable  them  to  pursue  an  in¬ 
dependent  course,  and  to  purchase  by 
original  investigation  the  best  information 
of  these  progressive  times,  As  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
we  question  whether  there  is  one  other 
country  weekly  of  its  class  in  America 
that  can  show  as  large  an  actual  subscrip¬ 
tion  list — by  which  wc  mean  a  list  of  paid- 
up  yearly  subscribers.  If  any  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporaries  should  care  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  claim,  we  are  ever  ready  to  meet 
them  half  way. 

Finally,  dear  Rural  readers,  while  we 
make  these  statements  and  claims,  we 
think  of  j'ou  as  the  basis  of  our  entire 
success  and  prosperity.  Perhaps  the 
claims  of  gratitude  arc  in  a  measure  mu¬ 
tually  binding;  but  we  arc  certainly  and 
sincerely  grateful  for  your  appreciation 
of  our  labors,  which,  to  do  ourselves  sim¬ 
ple  justice,  have  been  as  constant  and  as 
earnest  as  any  which  we  are  capable  of 
performing — for  our  whole  hearts  have 
been  in  the  work. 


EVACUATION  DAY. 


The  latest  of  a  series  ol  centennial 
celebrations  in  this  country  will  occur  in 
this  city  Monday,  November  26.  Impres¬ 
sive  ceremonies  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
ome  eight  years  ago,  and  later  in  this 


city  and  at  the  International  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia,  and  still  later  at  York- 
town,  and  a  few  days  ago  at  Newburgh, 
have  marked  both  the  struggle  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  (light  of  a  century. 
Obscurer  places  have  also  observed  their 
days  by  appropriate  exercises,  by  com¬ 
memorative  buildings  aud  public  move¬ 
ments.  It  remains  to  celebrate  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  this  city  by  the  British  on  Novem- 
25,  1783,  and  for  this  ample  provision  is 
being  made. 

This  day  has  had  annual  observ¬ 
ance  here  through  most  of  the  century; 
yet  the  day  has  taken  no  prominent  place 
in  history,"  and  owing  to  our  mixed  popu¬ 
lation  of  many  nationalities,  has  attracted 
less  attention  than  many  of  our  other 
national  days.  Still,  November  25, 1783, 
was  truly  a  great  day  to  this  city  aud  na¬ 
tion.  The  terms  of  peace  were  substan¬ 
tially  arrauged  some  six  mouths  before, 
and  hostilities  had  ceased.  Finis  was, 
however,  to  be  written  to  the  book  of  the 
Revolution.  This  was  done  on  that  day 
by  the  quiet,  orderly  withdrawal  of  the 
British  forces  about  3  o’clock  P.  M.  to 
Staten  and  Governor’s  Islands,  whence 
they  sailed  for  England,  December  4th. 

Evacuation  Day  in  1 783  was  a  day  of 
contrasts.  The  British  soldiers  went  out 
shining  in  scarlet,  and  gold  uniforms,  with 
bright  steel  and  brass  gleaming  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  but  with  their  proud  spirits  sub¬ 
dued.  Succeeding  (hem  there  came  into 
the  city  our  citizen  soldiery,  scarred, 
weather-beaten,  with  garments  and  Hags 
tattered  and  torn  in  camp  and  battle;  but 
they  marched  conscious  victors  and  deliv¬ 
erers,  and  were  welcomed  as  such  with 
smiles  and  tears  by  a  grateful  people. 
Society  here  had  long  been  torn  asunder 
by  Whig  and  Tory  hate  aggravated  by  a 
hostile  army  of  occupation.  But  this 
hate  was  calmed  by  the  arbitrament  of 
peace.  Many  Tories  left  for  Canada.  The 
banished  Whigs  returned,  and  recovered 
their  residences.  Hostile  citizens  accepted 
the  situation,  and  abandoned  the  lost 
cause.  The  peaceful  rivalries  of  business, 
and  the  graceful  interchanges  and  devout- 
ceremonials  of  a  social  and  religious  peo¬ 
ple,  succeeded  to  the  insolence  and  op¬ 
pression  of  martial  rule. 

The  city'  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
Broadway  extended  not  far  beyond 
City  Hall*  Park.  The  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  at  that  time  not  over 
15,000  to  20,000.  Now  New  York  is  the 
metropolitan  city  of  the  continent  iu  busi¬ 
ness,  wealth,  architecture,  arts,  aud  all  the 
luxuries  and  vices  of  an  old  city;  Broad¬ 
way  is  built  solid  with  great  towering 
business  blocks  for  miles,  while  the  city’s 
population  has,  in  these  one  hundred 
years  increased  nearly  one  hundred-fold. 

We  do  well,  therefore,  to  celebrate 
the  day  and  the  deed  which  made  all  this 
greatness  of  the  city  and  nation  possible. 
We  fitly  call  to  mind  those  heroic  leaders, 
civic  and  military,  who  led  other  equally 
heroic  souls  through  siege  and  march  and 
fierce  battle,  by  land  and  sea,  to  hard- 
won  victory.  This  celebration  concerns 
the  nation  not  less  than  the  city.  Its 
memories  and  its  lessons  are  for  all. 
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RURAL  DISEASES. 


Recently  acquired  knowledge  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  origin  and  character  of  infec¬ 
tious  and  contagious  diseases,  which  at 
this  season  are  so  frequent  in  rural  locali¬ 
ties,  sustains  tfie  general  opinion  of  physi¬ 
cians  that  they  are  almost  wholly  pre¬ 
ventable.  The  fact  that  such  diseases  as 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  scarlatina, 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  are  spread  by  the 
conveyance  of  living  organisms,  which 
are  commonly  called  germs,  in  water  and 
food,  is  of  vital  importance  to  dwellers  in 
rural  villages  and  upon  farms,  and  even 
to  the  inhabitants  ol  cities.  It  has  long 
been  a  proved  fact  that  water  will  absorb 
these  germs  with  great  readiness,  and 
that  such  impure  water  will  convey  the 
diseases  to  persons  drinking  it,  unless  it 
has  been  previously  boiled,  But  the  close 
researches  made  by  the  most  skillful  in- 
investigators  have  shown  that  these  deadly 
germs,  when  absorbed  by  albuminous 
liquids,  as  milk,  for  instance,  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  them  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
and  very  quickly  become  the  most  virulent 
sources  of  the  diseases.  Fresh  meat, 
also,  when  exposed  to  infection  by  these 
germs,  provides  an  equally  active  vehicle 
for  their  conveyance  to  persons  who  may 
consume  it  in  an  uncooked,  or  partially 
cooked,  condition.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  moist  food  in  which  the  germs  may 
find  lodgment.  On  account  of  this  fact, 
milk,  beer,  and  moist  food  become  far 
more  virulent  agents  of  infection  than 
water,  aud  are  to  bo  still  more  strictly 
guarded  against.  Numerous  cases  are 
upon  record,  in  which  widespread  attacks 
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of  infectious  diseases  have  been  traced  in 
the  clearest  manner  to  the  use  of  milk 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  of 
houses  or  dairies,  in  which  persons  have 
been  subject  to  them.  These  proofs  have 
been  so  cleai  aud  so  abundant  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact. 

The  case  in  Port  Jervis,  referred  to  in 
our  last  issue,  furnishes  a  text  which  may 
well  be  made  a  subject  for  thought  and 
consideration  for  farmers  and  dairymen. 
An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  that  vil¬ 
lage,  in  which  there  are  already  a  hundred 
victims,  has  been  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  milk  consumed  by  most  of  t  hese 
persons  was  brought  from  a  dairy  in  which 
there  were  three  cases  of  lliis  disease. 
The  exceedingly  infectious  nature  of 
typhoid  fever  is  well  known.  The  germs 
thrown  off  by  the  sick  persons  in  their 
breath,  but  still  more  in  their  evacuations, 
will  poison  the  air  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  when  they  fall  into  water  will 
not  only  infect  it,  but  in  many  cases  will 
increase  in  it  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
The  utmost  cleanliness  in  the  care  of  the 
milk  may  be  observed,  the  very  water 
itself  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  most 
likely  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
germs  in(o  the  milk  cans.  The  milk  of 
60  cows  taken  from  a  hot-lied  of  disease 
of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  ut¬ 
most  danger  to  the  consumers. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  led 
the  public  authorities,  moved  thereto  by 
the  physicians,  to  establish  Boards  of 
Health,  whose  official  purpose  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease.  But  unless  some  strin¬ 
gent  rules  are  made  for  their  guidance 
and  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  the 
Boards  of  Health  can  only  partially  effect 
this  purpose.  Every  physician  should  be 
compelled  to  report  to  these  officers  every 
case  of  typhoid  fever  or  other  infectious 
disease  which  may  occur  in  his  practice  up¬ 
on  farms  from  which  milk  is  sold,  either  to 
families  or  cheese  factories.  A  proper  and 
effective  quarantine  should  then  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Tn  this  way  one  rarely  suspected, 
but  most  potent  agent  for  the  conveyance 
of  these  alarming  and  dangerous  diseases, 
maybe  arrested  and  prevented  from  doing 
infinite  mischief,  now  important  this  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  is  apparent.  The 
introduction  of  infectious  diseases  into  a 
crowded  city  may  cause  tilt  loss  of  a 
thousand  lives  in  a  few  days  and  before 
the  source  can  oe  detected.  Every  favor¬ 
able  condition  exists  there  for  the  spread 
of  such  disorders.  This  suggested  pre¬ 
caution  would,  therefore,  be  of  (he  great¬ 
est  value  and  indeed  of  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  effective  substitute  for  it. 


BREVITIES. 


We  should  no  longer  for  this  latitude  delay 
trenching  celery.  Cover  more  and  more  as 
the  weather  grows  colder. 

We  have  secured  several  reports  corrobor¬ 
ating  the  Rural’s  report  that  the  Tree  Beau 
'  is  of  no  special  value;  one,  that  it  is  of  great 
value. 

Dubino  the  past  week  or  so  we  have  been 
sowing  salt  aud  lime  upon  our  best  gardeu 
land  in  the  hope  of  disturbing  the  wire-worms 
with  which  the  soil  is  infested.  Our  grape¬ 
vines,  raspberries  aud  blackberries  are  all 
pruned. 

Rural  readers,  send  us  your  orders  for  our 
now  posters,  for  specimen  copies  aud  premium 
lists.  We  should  lie  glad  to  forward  them 
promptly.  A  postal  application  with  your 
name  and  address  written  plainly  is  alone  re¬ 
quired 

R.  P.  Gkkknlkak,  M.  I).,  near  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  writes:  “I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
postal  informing  me  that  you  have  awarded 
me  a  wheat  premium,  for  which  many 
thanks.  For  an  unfavorable  season,  I  could 
scarcely  have  expected  it.” 

“  I  feel  anxious  to  work  the  Rural  into 
more  families  in  Michigan  than  are  in  receipt 
of  it  at  present.  I  (iud  more  of  real  value  to 
me  ns  a  small  fruit  grower  in  the  Rural 
New- Yorker  than  in  any  of  the  seven  other 
publications  which  I  receive  regularly. 

"Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  S.  R.  Fuller.” 

JuntiK  McCrary,  of  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  has  just  decided  a  ease  i  n  Colorado, 
that  restores  to  the  public  domain  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  tract  which  was  boldly 
stolen.  In  1873,  61  quarter  sections,  or  nearly 
100,000  acres  of  laud  near  Trinidad,  were 
fraudulently  pre-empted  in  the  names  of  61 
fictitious  persons,  and  fraudulent  certificates 
were  issued  by  the  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Puebla.  The  land,  which  was  known 
to  contain  coal  aud  iron,  and  which  is  worth 
many  million  dollars,  was  pre-empted  as 
agricultural  land,  and  stolen  by  perjury  and 
conspiracy  between  a  couple  of  thieves  and 
the  officials  It  was  then  conveyed  in  a  body 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Colorado  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.  .Judge  McCrary  holds 
that  as  the  patentees  were  fictitious  persons, 
no  title  passed,  uud  the  patents  are  absolutely 
null  and  void.  The  origiuul  thieves,  however, 
will  never  be  punished,  nor  will  the  rascally 
Federal  officers  wrho  acted  in  collusion  with 
t  hem.  8o  long  ns  the  thieves  uiv  never  pun 
ished.  while  they  nearly  always  retain  their 
plunder,  the  premium  on  perjured  dishonesty 
is  too  great  for  many  “respectable”  rasenis 
along  tne.frontier. 
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3  trims!  r ’l  Societies . 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  FAT-STOCK 
SHOW  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 


[RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

On  the  evening  of  September  28th,  1882,  in 
pursuance  of  a  request  by  the  Live-Stock 
Indicator,  a  meeting,  of  which  Mr.  F.  D- 
Cobum,  its  editor,  was  chairman,  was  held 
at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  in  Kansas  City,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  some  action  toward  the 
inauguration  of  an  annual  Fat-Stock  Show  at 
that  place.  Those  assembled  numbered 
but  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  but  they  were  in 
earnest.  An  organization  was  formed,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  subscribed, 
and  such  action  taken  as  would  secure  enough 
additional  to  insure  the  holding  ot  the  first 
exhibition,  which  was  booked  for  the  first 
eight  days  of  the  present  month.  C.  F.  Morse, 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock-yards,  was 
made  President,  Edward  Haren,  Secretary, 
and  George  Y.  Johnson,  Sec  retar}'  of  the 
Kansas  State  Fair,  was  persuaded  to  assume 
the  superintendency.  With  the  assistance 
and  grounds  furnished  by  the  stock-yard’s 
management,  everything  was  in  quite  complete 
readiness,  and  promptly  as  per  announcement 
the  gates  to  River  View  Park,  in  West  Kansas 
City,  were  thrown  open,  and  the  first  show  of 
the  sort  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  in  full  tide. 
The  weather  was  most  favorable,  though  the 
streets,  owing  to  previous  heavy  rains  and 
expensive  repairs  in  progress,  were  in  some 
parts  of  the  neighborhood  nearly  impassable. 

Neat  cattle  constituted  the  leading  feature, 
and  were  present  from  Scotland,  Canada, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Those  entered  in  the 
show  proper  as  fatted  animals  numbering  182, 
exclusive  of  the  car-load  lots  of  range  cattle 
and  several  hundred  belonging  to  the  great 
combination  auction  sale,  were,  as  to  breed, 
numbered  as  follows:  Short-horns  and 
grades,  9(5;  Galloways  and  grades,  39;  Here¬ 
ford?  and  grades,  38;  Aberdeen- Angus,  ti:  Hol- 
steins  and  grades,  8. 

Sheep  were  represented  by  Shropshire 
Downs,  South  Downs  and  Cotswolds  from 
Canada,  South  Downs  from  Illinois,  and  Cots¬ 
wolds  and  Merinos  from  Missouri.  Indiana 


Live-Stock  Indicator’s  special,  water  set,  $50. 
Largest  and  best  display  of  fat  cattle,  bred  and  fed 
by  the  exhibitor,  six  entries;  Stephen  H.  Trice, 
PlnttHbnrg,  Mo. 

Breeders’  Gazette  special  Gold  Medal.— Best  beef 
animal  bred  and  raised  by  exhibitor.  Renick.  Short¬ 
horn.  Morrow  ft  Rente k. 

Tr-.imhnll,  Reynolds  A  Allen's  special,  hay  stacker 
$75.  Best  car  loud  1U  fat  cattle,  St  ephen  H.  Trice. 

T  nderwoorl,  Clark  A  Co’s,  special,  cash  Most 

valuable  display  of  stock  In  the  show,  W.  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Caldwell.  Kan. 

EARLY  MATURITY. 

Steers,  spayed  or  bnrren  heifer,  showing  the  great¬ 
est  average  gain  per  day  since  birth:  Heifer  three 
years  old  and  over:  1st,  steer,  Henrv  Jones,  grade 
Short  horn,  McClure  Bros..  Hughesvllle,  Mo.;  2d.  the 
Angus  steer  Black  Prince,  Oearv  Bros. 

Steer,  spayed  or  hnrren  heffer.  two,  and  under 
three  years,  1st.  grade.  Short  horn  steer  Porter,  J. 
H.  Potts  A  Son;  9d.  grade,  short-horn  steer  Red, 
owned  by  Janie*  Duncan.  Osborn,  Mo. 

Steer,  spayed  o'  barren  heifer  tinder  two  vonrs,  1st. 
grade,  Hereford  steer  Spot,  P.  W.  Smith,  NVoodland- 
vlllr.  Mo,:  2d.  grade,  Hereford  steer  Jumbo,  F.  W. 
Smith. 

John  Taylor’s  special  premium  of  #100  for  best  dis¬ 
play  of  fat  cattle  owned,  bred  and  fed  In  Missouri, 
by  the  exhibitor.  Stephen  H.  Trice. 

Farmers’  Review  special  $25  silver  pitcher,  best 
calf  or  any  breed  under  one  year,  Sixteen  entries: 
Netta.  Hereford  .1  S.  Hawes,  Colour  Kan. 

.  P-W- Smith’s  special  prize  of  *l(Vl  for  the  best  six 
half  blooded  Hereford  Texas  steers  or  heifers  bred 
on  the  range  by  any  exhibitor  not  to  exceed  18 
months  Old:  one  entry.  W.  E.  Campbell 

W.  E.  Campbell'*  Special  premium  of  $25  for  fattest 
COW  or  steer,  three  years  and  over,  of  any  breed, 
fattened  entirely  on  grass:  1st,  W.  E.  Campbell-  2d, 
M.  8.  Peters.  Kansas  City. 

North,  Orrtson  A  Co.’s  special  $75  premium  for  best 
Short  bom  steer  three  years  and  under  four.  age. 
weight  and  style  to  bo  considered,  and  to  be  Judged 
by  Snort-bora  breeders:  Bunko,  weight  l.sMto 
pounds.  E.  B.  Millet 

Dressed  earcass.  Not  less  than  two  entries  In 
eneh  ring  considered.  Only  one  entry  for  each  pre- 
mtnni  to  be  made  by  the  same  exhibitor.  Best  car¬ 
cass  of  Steer,  spayed  or  barren  heifer  three  years  old 
or  over,  Galloway  heifer.  Queen,  A  B.  Matthews. 

Best  carcass  of  steer,  spayed  or  barren  heifer  two 
and  under  three  years  old.  1st.  Short-horn.  W.  H, 
Fulkerson.  .Irrseyvllle,  HI 

Sweepstakes  of  $|(lfi  prize  for  best  carcasaof  steer, 
?£aW<,£r.,’arren  heifer  of  any  age  Short-horn  steer, 
w.  H.  Fulkerson. 

Cl.Y  Smith’s  special  premium  of  $100  for  best 
dressed  carcass  of  steer  or  cow,  awarded  to  W.  H. 
Fulkerson,  of  JerseyvtUc,  ill 

SHEEP. 

Long  Wools,— Best  wether  or  ewe.  two  years  old 
or  over,  1st  and  2d,  Geary  Bros.,  Lincolnshire*. 

Best  wether  or  i-we,  under  one  year  old:  1st,  B.  T. 
Gordon,  Cotswold. 

Middle  IV om a— Best  wether  or  ewe,  two  vears  old 
or  over;  1st  and  2d,  J.  H.  Potts  A  Son;  South  Downs, 

Best  wether  or  ewe,  one  and  under  two  years;  1st 
and  3d,  J.  H.  Pott*  ft  Son;  South  Downs. 

Grade*  oit-t’iwisKrs.— Best  wether  or  ewe.  two  years 
old  or  over;  1st.  J,  C.  Buford,  nurrlsonvllle.  Mo.;  2d, 
B.  T,  Gordon,  grade  Cotswold  ewe. 

Best  wether  or  ewe,  one  and  under  two  years;  1st, 
B.  T.  Gordon,  grade  cotswold  ewe. 

Best  wether  or  ewe.  under  one  year:  1st,  J.  II.  Potts 
ft  Son.  2nd,  B.T.  Gordon. 

Sweepstake*  Best  wether  or  ewe,  two  an  1  under 
three  years;  .1.  H.  Potts  ft  Son. 

Best  wether  or  owe.  one  and  under  2  years;  same. 

Best  wether  or  ewe,  under  one  year  old;  B.  T 
Gordon. 

Grand  Sweepstakes— Best  wether  or  ewe  In  the 
show:  1st,  J.  H.  Potts  ft  Son. 

Cody  ft  O  tins  toad’s  Special— For  best  fat  sheep  (gold 
medal  of  their  own  manufacture);  J.  H.  Potts  ft  Sou, 
South  Down. 

Best  dressed  carcass.  wether  or  ewe.  two  years  or 
over:  J.  W.  Roblusou,  Independence,  Mo. 

8WINK. 


of  imported  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  from  the 
herd  of  Estill  &  Elliott,  of  Estill,  Mo,,  came 
on  immediately  after  dinner,  and  though  the 
flood  continued,  it  was  noticeable  that  they 
brought-  better  prices  than  the  Galloways 
which  preceded  them.  Of  the  Leonard  cattle 
24  animals  sold  for  $8,520,  and  the  general 
average  was  $355,  Estill  &  Elliott’s  19  cows 
and  heifers  told  for  $8,340,  average  $439;  eight 
hulls  sold  for  $4,080,  average  $510;  27  animals 
sold  for  $12,420. 

Fine  weather  on  Tuesday  had  a  more  in¬ 
spiriting  effect  upon  bidders  at  the  sale  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  by  Gudgell  &  Simp¬ 
son,  of  Independence.  Mo.,  and  the  best  aver¬ 
age  of  the  season  was  realized.  Their  figures 
were:  13  cows  and  heifers  sold  for  $9,630, 
average  $741 ;  27  hulls  sold  for  $11,925,  aver¬ 
age,  $442;  40  animals  sold  for  $21,555.  gene¬ 
ral  average  $539. 

On  thesameday  Mr.  Matthews  sold  another 
small  draft  of  imported  Galloways  as  follows : 
11  cows  and  heifers  sold  for  $3,560,  average 
$328  ;  2  bulls  sold  for  $560,  average  $280;  13 
animals  sold  for  $4,120.  general  average  $317. 

The  Geary  Bros.,  of  London,  Canada,  sold, 
on  Friday,  from  their  imported  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  as  follows;  21  animals  sold,  brought 
$9,880,  or  an  average  of  $445,71  3-7  each.  The 
fourteen  cows  and  heifers  brought  $7,145,  an 
average  of  $510,35  5-7  each,  while  the  seven 
hulls  brought  $2,215,  au  average  of  $818.42 
6-7  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Geary  sale  Hon. 
W.  B.  Ives  disposed  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
grades,  and  a  Hereford  bull  thus:  11  animals 
brought  $4,920,  or  an  average  of  #447.27  3-11 
each.  One  Hereford  bull  brought  #400;  11 
Angus  cows  brought  $4,320,  or  an  average  of 
#540  each,  while  the  two  graded  bulls  brought 
#200,  an  average  of  $100  each. 

On  Thursday,  the  closing  day.  the  leading 
sale  was  that  of  38  thoroughbred  Herefords 
from  the  herd  of  Adams  Earl,  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.  The  sales  tent  was  crowded  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  the  bidding  extremely  lively  and 
spirited.  The  cattle  brought  the  best  prices 
of  any  that  have  been  sold  during  the  show, 
the  cows  ranging  from  $300  to  $1,070  each, 
and  the  bulls  from  $100  to  $1 ,020  each.  The 
88  brought  a  total  of  $21,885,  an  average  of 
$575.93  each.  The  seven  bulls  brought  $4,260, 
an  average  of  #008.57  each,  while  the  31  cows 
brought  a  total  of  $17,625,  an  average  of 


was  represented  by  V  ictoria  swiue,  Illinois 
by  Chester- Whites,  Missouri.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  by  Poland-Chinas.  Berkshires  and 
their  various  combinations  aud  grades.  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  exact  number,  but  the 
many  pens  that  had  been  supposed  ample, 
were  full.  The  awards  in  the  various  classes 
are  shown  herewith: 

CATTLE. 

Herefords— Best  steer,  spavecl  or  barren  heifer, 
three  years  and  under  four.  1st  premium,  Wabash, 
Adams  Karl,  l.n  Fayette,  l«d.;  2d,  Excelsior,  A.  A. 
Crane  ft.  Son,  Oseeo,  III. 

Best  steer,  etc.,  two  year*  and  under  three.  1st,  My 
Maryland,  A.  A.  Crane  ft  Son, 

Best  steer,  etc.,  one  year  aud  under  two,  1st,  Sus¬ 
pense,  OudPtell  ft  Simpson.  Independence,  Mo.;  2d, 
Queen  of  the  Lilian.  W.  E.  Campbell,  Caldwell.  Kan. 

Best  cow.  two  years  or  Over.  1st,  PUeoO,  T.  K.  Sill¬ 
ier,  Beecher  III.;  2d,  Princes*  V.,  UudK'-li  ft  Simpson. 

Best  steer  or  cow  any  u(fn  (Dullh  ft  Goatee’s  special), 
Adams  Earle. 

Best  Brass-fed  steer  or  cow.  three  rears  or  over 
(8pectali,  Rose,  W.  E.  Campbell. 

short* horns. — B-st  steer,  etc.,  three  rears  and  tin¬ 
der  four.  1st,  Renlek,  Morrow  ft  ReuIck.CUntouville. 
Ky  •  2d,  Hnnko,  E.  B.  Mlllett,  Veuutign,  Knn. 

Best  steer,  etc.,  two  and  under  a.  1st,  Saho,  W.  H. 
Fulkerson,  Jersey ville,  111. 

Best  steer,  etc., one  year  aud  under  two.  Schooler, 
Morrow  ft  Renlek;  3d,  Weathers,  same. 

Best  eow.  three  years  or  over.  1st,  Rose  of  Ash- 
brook,  O.  s.  Barclay,  West  Liberty, la.;  2d,  Rose  Bud. 
Morrow  ft.  Renlek, 

Best  steer  or  eow  (Folrhank’s  special,  stock  scales 
worth  $170).  Renlek  Mornnv  A  Renlek. 

Polled  AxoisoaGAtLow.1T.  -  Best  Steer,  etc  .three 
years  nnd  under  rour:  1st  Black  Prtnee,  Gearv  Bros-, 
London,  Out  ;  2d,  Bird.  3d,  U.  W.  Henry, Kaunas  City; 
both  Aberdeeji  Atijfu*. 

Best  steer,  two  years  and  under  three:  1st  and  U, 
Duke  ot  Gillespie  and  Duke  of  MontRomerv,  A.  B. 
Matthews,  Kansas  City;  both  imported  Galloways. 
Best  steer,  etc.,  one  year  aud  under  two,  no  entries. 
Best  eow,  three  years  or  over;  1st,  Paris  heifer,  A. 
B.  Matthews;  2d.  Bruce's  Queen,  ilndm-li  ft  Simpson, 
Independence,  Mr>  :  both  Aberdeen  Aiitfu*. 

Cady  ft  ot  usticad’k  sritciAL.  water sxr  Best  steer, 
etc.,  any  awe,  Black  Prince.  Geary  Bros. 

Holst  kiss.  —  Best  st  cr,  etc.,  one  year  and  under 
two:  GottlrJh,  Luclon  Scott,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Holst  it  tN  Breeders’  Special,  $hi);  Best  steer,  same 
aa  above. 

noLSTRiN  Hitwaotiis'  Si-KCIAL.— Best  crude  Holstein 
steer,  etc.,  nnv  nee:  Hoots,  Linden  SeotL 
Grades  or  Crosses. — Best  steer,  ecc.,  three  years 
and  under  four:  1st  and  2d,  starllKht  and  Lot  hair,  J. 
H.  Potts  ft  Son,  Jacksonville,  Ill;  both  Short  horn 
Krades. 

Best  steer,  etc  ,  two  years  and  under  three  :  1st. 
Benton's  Champion,  Hereford  crude,  Fowler  ft  Vun 
Nntta,  Fowler,  Ind.;  2d.  Porter.  Short  horn  grade,  J. 
H.  Pulls  ft  Son. 

Best  steer,  etc.,  one  year  and  under  two  ;  1st,  Tuck, 
Hereford  snide,  Took.  Clark,  Beecher,  III,  ;  Jd,  Jones, 
Short-horn  Hl'nde,  Morrow  ft  Renlek. 

Best  eow,  three  years  or  over;  1st,  Orphan  Girl. 
Short-horn  grade,  J.  U  Potts  ft  Son:  2d, Louan, Short 
horn  grade,  M.  8.  Peters  &  Co. 

Car  loads,  -Best  ear  loud  lot  15  cattle, one  year  and 
under  two,  1  entry.  Morrow  ft  Renlek,  Short  horns 
and  grades 

Best  car-load  of  Si  head,  one  year  aud  under  two, 
1st.  W.  E.  Campbell. 

Best  ear -load  of  15  head,  iltiuumerslouKh’s  special) 
Tower?  ft  Gndgell. 

Ramie  Catyi  K.-Bost  ear  loud  of  10  head,  three 
year*  and  over.  1st,  Towers  ft  Guduell,  West  Las 
Animas.  Cop.  2d,  W.  K.  Campbell 
Best  ear  loud  of  I*  head,  two  year*  and  under  three. 
1st  and  2d,  W.  K,  Campbell. 

Sweepstakes  Bost  steer,  etc.,  three  years  and 
under  four,  19  entries;  J.  H.  Potts  ft  Son,  grade  Short 

Best  steer,  etc.,  two  years  atul  under  three,  12  en- 
trle*;  Fowler  ft  Van  Natta,  Hereford -Short  horn 
grade. 

Best  steer,  etc.,  one  year  ami  under  two,  21  entries; 
Thomas  R.  Clark,  Beecher,  ill.,  gTinln  Hereford. 

Dost  eow.  three  years  or  over,  nine  eutries,  J.  H. 
Potts  ft  Son,  (trade  Short  horu. 

Orand  Sweepstakes,— Bext  animal  In  the  show, 
nine  entries,  (only  those  which  took  sweepstakes 
*!r  V'lklole  in  classes  allowed  to  compete); 

J  H.  Potts  &;8on,  grade  Short-horn  steer. 


Berkshuucs.— Besr  barrow  or  sow,  one  year  and 
under  two:  1st,  B.  T.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Mo.;  2d.  Tay¬ 
lor  Bros,,  Waynesvllle,  Ill. 

Best  barrow  nr  sow,  under  one  vear;  1st  aud  2d, 
Taylor  Bros. 

PoLAND-CnrNAS.— Best  barrow  or  sow,  one  year  and 
under  two;  1st.  Taylor  Bros.;  2d,  H.  C.  Dawson  ft 
Son,  Bennett.  Neb. 

Beil  barrow  or  sow  under  one  year;  1st,  H.  C.  Daw¬ 
son  ft  Soiv  2d.  Taylor  Bros. 

Grady*  ind  Crosses.  Best  barrow  or  sow,  one  vear 
and  under  two,  1st,  J.  F.  True.  Newman.  Kan.;  2d,  B. 
T.  Gordon. 

Best  barrow  or  sow,  under  one  year;  1st,  Tavlor 
Bros.;  3d,  H  C.  Dawson  ft  Son. 

Fat  noos.-Bestlot,  of  not  less  than  80  fat  barrows 
or  Hows,  one  rear  and  uuder  two:  1st,  M.  S.  Peters  ft 
Co.,  Kansas  City.  Kan.:  2d.  John  Tlgh,  Dawson,  Neb. 

J.  Dotdft  Sou  s  special,  $il)(l.  Best  ear-tond.  bred 
and  fed  tu  Missouri,  George  S  Newbv  Plattsburg. 

Fowler  Bros',  special,  il'o.  -Best  car-load,  bred  and 
fed  tn  Kansas,  M .  8.  Peters  ft  Co. 

Plankluton  ft  Armour's  special,  tux i,— Best  car¬ 
load,  bred  and  fed  In  Nebraska.  John  Tlgh. 

Kleth  ft  Co’K.bpaclat. — Best  Ove  hogs,  red  by  exhib¬ 
itor,  horn  chair.  John  Tlgh. 

Sweepstakes.— Best  barrow  or  sow  one  and  uuder 
two  years;  M.  S.  Peters,  Berkshire  and  Polund-Chlun 
cross. 

Best  barrow  or  sow,  under  one  year;  Scheldt  ft 
Davis,  Dyer,  Ind.,  Vietorln  grade. 

Grand  Sweepstakes, — Best  barrow  or  sow  In  the 
show;  1st,  John  Tlgh,  Dawson,  Neb.:  Berkshire;  2d, 
Scheldt  ft  Davis  Dyer,  Ind.,  Victoria 

Beat  carcass  or  harrow  or  sow,  one  and  under  two 
years,  M.  S.  Peters. 

Best  carcass  of  barrow  or  sow  under  one  vear,  H. 
Davis,  Dyer,  Ind. 

THE  PUBLIC  SALES. 

The  great  series  of  auction  rales  of  live 
stock,  held  daring  the  progress  of  the  show, 
begun  on  Thursday,  Nov.  1,  by  a  joint  offer¬ 
ing  of  62  plainly-bred  Short-horns  belonging 
to  T.  VV.  Ragsdale,  of  Paris,  Mo.,  aud  J,  C. 
Garlaud,  of  Lentner,  A  summary  of  Mr. 
Ragsdale’s  sales  is  eight  bulls  sold  for  $1,050, 
average  $131 ;  29  animals  sold  for  #3,275,  gen¬ 
eral  average  #113.  Mr.  Garland's  rales  were: 
seven  bulls  sold  for  $715,  average  $102;  33 
animals  sold  for  $3,585,  general  average  $107. 
The  aggregate  average  on  combination  sale 
was  $109  per  head. 

The  first  offering  of  black  polls  in  the  series 
was  that  by  Mr,  A.  B.  Matthews,  whose  47 
head  of  young  imported  Galloways  were  sold 
ou  i1  riday.  20  bulls  sold  for  #8,725,  average 
$436,  47  animals  sold  for  $20,200,  general 
average  $480. 

The  second  day  of  the  black  polls’  sales  was 
occupied  by  the  offerings  of  33  Galloways, 
belonging  to  Hon.  M.  H.  Cochrane,  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  44  head  owned  by  Charles  E.  Leon¬ 
ard  and  L.  Leonard,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane’s  18  bulls  soli!  for  $5,005,  average  $281 ; 
38  bead  sold  for  $10,855,  general  average 
$313. 

The  Leonard  cattle  went  as  follows:  38 
females  sold  for  $12,900,  average  $358 44  aui 
mals  sold  for  $16,670,  general  average  $383. 

On  Moudav  the  5th  the  sale  was  continued 
by  the  offering  in  the  forenoon  of  Galloways 
belonging  to  W.  H.  aud  A.  Leonard,  of  Mt. 
Leonard,  Mo.  The  raiu  poured  in  torrents 
and  on  that  account  only  about  half  the  aui- 
ruals  catalogued  were  disposed  of.  The  rale 


$568.57. 

The  unprecedented  series  closed  by  a  rale  of 
quite  ordinary  Short-horns  belonging  to 
Robert  Hall,  of  Virginia,  Cass  county,  Ill., 
with  this  result:  44  animals  brought  a  total 
sum  of  $5,560,  or  an  average  of  $126.36,^  each, 
The  40  cows  brought  $5,315,  au  average  of 
#182.87>3  each,  while  the  four  bulls  brought 
a  total  of  $345,  an  average  of  $61.25  each. 


JmpU'mcnts,  &  c. 

* 


AN  INCUMBRANCE  UTILIZED. 


What  shall  be  done  with  the  cumbersome 
steel-toothed  hav-rake?  It  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  for  a  month  or  two,  and  now 
that  the  harvest  is  over  it  will  be  an  actual 
encumbrance  for  about  10  months  of  the  year. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  left  in  the  field,  exposed 
to  the  weather,  if  the  farm  is  ran  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  farmer  courts 
impoverishment.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  in 
the  shed.  Its  wheels  are  so  big  and  its  shafts 
and  axle  so  long,  that  it  does  not  fit  well  with 
anything  else.  Besides  the  inconvenience  of 
storage,  it  is  somewhat  vexatious  to  invest $30 
in  a  machine  which  represents  dormant  capi¬ 
tal  for  five-sixths  of  the  year,  especially  to 
those  who  farm  “for  a  living.” 

Considerations  of  this  kind  have  led  to  au 
experiment  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  I  write  the  result  for  the  benefit  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Our  village  wheelwright  has  converted 
a  Thomas  hay-rnko  into  a  hand-cart,  at  an 
expense  of  $3.50,  The  light  wheels,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  aud  the  simple  platform  frame¬ 
work,  without  u  box  attached,  cause  it  to  ran 
so  easily  that  it  has  become  indispensable. 
Indeed,  it  is  used  almost  every  day.  It 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  the  cart 
wheu  wheels  aud  iron  axles  and  bolts  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  hay-rake.  Change  the  irons 
to  a  shorter  beam  which  will  support  the 
framework.  This  is  easily  done.  The  shafts 
should  be  eight  feet  long  and  project  two- 
und-a-half  feet  behind  the  axle.  Three  cross¬ 
bars  are  fastened  to  the  shafts  with  carriage 
bolts,  costing  about  25  cents.  A  floor  is  laid 
of  thin  boards  five  feet  long  and  four  three- 
quarter-inch  holes  are  made  in  the  shafts  on 
each  side,  to  keep  the  load  away  from  the 
wheels,  and  two  short  legs,  to  support  the 
shafts  when  loading,  complete  the  transform¬ 
ation,  and  create  a  couveuienee  that  will  cer- 
taiuly  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  use 
it.  As  no  mortises  are  necessary,  a  bright 
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boy’can.make  a  rude,  if  not  a  better  finished 
cart  out  of  young  timber  growing  on  the 
farm. 

•  I  use  it  in  carting  fodder,  in  soiling  cattle, 
dumping  the  load  before  the  mangers.  In 
building  fences,  in  conveying  bags  of  seed,  in 
moving  small  lots  of  vegetables,  or  any  other 
burden  of  300  pounds  or  less,  I  find  it  vastly 
superior  to  the  wheelbarrow,  and  a  great  relief 
at  the  muscles.  Thus  my  hay-rake  has  become 
serviceable  nearly  all  the  year.  Yet  this  does 
not  represent  the  full  value  of  the  hand-cart  to 
the  farm ;  for  in  the  aggregate,  it  has  saved 
some  days’  work  for  a  team,  which  but  for 
this  convenient  and  easily-moving  vehicle, 
would  have  been  emploved  in  doing  the  work 
it  has  done.  How  vexatious  it  is  to  call  off 
the  team  in  a  hurried  season  to  do  chores 
every  farmer  understands. 

I  wish  leave  here  to  give  a  hint  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  expensive  fanning  implements,  who 
appall  the  owners  of  small  farms  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  useful  machines.  Please  give  us 
more  combinations.  For  instance,  sell  us  a 
good  one-horse  cart  with  a  wheel-harrow, 
using  the  same  wheels  for  both.  Or  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  labor-saving  machines  with 
inter- changeable  portions  which  may  reduce 
much  of  the  cost.  c.  e.  s. 

♦Beach  View,  N.  J. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Ontario  Agricultural  Commission.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioners,  1881.  From  H 
McKay.  Ottawa,  Canada.  This  very  ex¬ 
cellent  report  comprises  890  pages  devoted 
to  discussions  upon  fruit  culture,  forestry 
and  arboriculture,  beneficial  and  injurious 
insects,  insectivorous  birds,  bee  farming, 
general  farming,  dairying,  horse  breed¬ 
ing,  poultry  and  eggs,  etc.  The  few  pages 
devoted  to  insectivorous  birds  in  this  re¬ 
port,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  rural 
readers,  considering  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  feathered  tribe  that  usually  prevails 
among  farmers.  A  hundred  and  seventv- 
three  pages  are  devoted  to  general  farming, 
in  which  the  subject  of  improved  stock  is 
extensively  discussed,  and  well  illustrated. 
A  diagram  of  a  model  steer,  with  parts 
named  (as  taught  at  the  Ontario  Experiment 
Farm)  shows  to  a  good  advantage  the  various 
parts.  Prof.  Brown,  of  the  Ex.  Station,  rays: 
**  Beginning  with  the  famous  Durhams  or 
Short-horns,  I  would  say  that  either  for  beef 
or  milk,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that 
can  equal  them.  I  say  this  advisedly,  after 
many  trials  of  the  different  breeds.  They 
may  not  do  so  well  as  some  other  breeds  on 
poor  pasture,  but  for  improving  other  breeds, 
and  for  early  maturity  and  weight  in  itself 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  hands 
of  man  at  the  present  time  to  excel  the  Short¬ 
horn.”  This  statement  was  made  two  or 
three  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  Prof. 
Brown  says  of  the  Herefords:  '’When  we 
speak  of  the  Hereford,  we  speak  of  something 
that  does  not,  on  the  average,  equal  the  Short¬ 
horn  in  weight  or  in  early  maturity,  but  we 
dc  speak  of  something  that  will  endure  hard¬ 
ships  better,  and  thrive  better  on  poor  pas- 
ture.  The  Hereford  is  verv  considerably 
ahead  of  the  Short-horn  in  regard  to  its  value 
for  grazing  purposes.  We  must  rav,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Short-horn  is  a  better  stall 
feeder  than  the  Hereford,  aud  that  the  Here 
ford  is  a  much  better  grazer  thau  the  Short¬ 
horn.”  From  these  remarks,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Hereford  is  the  right  animal 
with  which  to  pasture  our  Western  grazing 
lands,  and  the  awards  made  at  the  recent 
cattle  show  held  in  Chicago,  as  reported  in  our 
columns,  seem  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
From  present  appearances,  the  Hereford  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  first  position  in  the  West 
as  a  beef  animal  This  volume  is  finely 
printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  is  copiously 
illustrated,  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
perusal. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  American  News¬ 
paper  Annual.  1S83.  Price,  $3.00,  car¬ 
riage  paid.  This  volume  contains  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  arranged 
by  States  in  geographical  sections  and  by 
towns  iu  alphabetical  order  It  contains  spe¬ 
cial  lists  of  religious,  agricultural,  and  all 
known  class  pnblieations,  gives  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  TTuited  States,  and  of  each  State, 
Territory,  county  and  county-seat,  as  well  as 
of  the  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  of  nearly 
every  place  in  which  a  paper  is  published,  the 
figures  being  taken  from  the  Census  of  1880. 
It  contains  a  valuable  fund  of  information 
for  general  business  purposes,  simply  ar¬ 
ranged,  capable  of  easy  reference,  and  care¬ 
fully  compiled. 

Programme  ok  the  International  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held  by  the 
United  Netherland  Agricultural  Ass’n  from 
August  25  till  Sept,  6,  1884,  at  Amsterdam. 
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ftunxl  topics. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 

The  amount,  of  ignorance  and  confusion 
existing  among  farmers  and  fruit-growers  in 
general  inspecting  the  names  and  varieties  of 
fruits  grown,  even  in  their  own  gardens  and 
orchards,  is  truly  surprising.  I  found  a  far¬ 
mer  in  town  with  a  load  of  very  handsome 
Fameuso  apples,  some  time  ago.  He  said  they 
were  pretty  good  apples,  hut  he  didn’t  know 
what  they  were.  He  bad  raised  them  seven 
years,  but  the  labels  had  been  lost.  Another 
grower  only  yesterday  showed  me  what  he 
called  two  kiuds  of  Northern  Spy,  aud  in 
regard  to  P  ippins  1  find  that  uine-tenths  of 
the  farmers  are  all  at  sea.  They  don’t  know 
a  Newtown  Pippin  when  they  see  it.  As  to 
pears,  the  contusion  is  still  worse,  aud  down 
through  the  whole  list  of  fruits  there  is  a 
lamentable  and  inexcusable  amount  of  guess¬ 
work  and  carelessness,  even  among  intelligent 
men.  .Specimen  plates  at  fail's  are  wrongly 
marked,  and  the  committee  often  muddle 
matters  still  worse  iu  the  effort  to  set  the  ex¬ 
hibition  right.  Now,  there  are  n  dozen  rea¬ 
sons  for  all  this,  most  of  which  are  readily 
apparent.  An  indestructible  label  is  not  one 
of  them,  but  a  careless  disregard  for  system 
is.  Buy  only  of  reliable  nurserymen;  then 
keep  the  record  accurate  either  by  label  or 
map,  or  both,  and  all  the  while  keep  reading 
up  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  each  sort; 
then  you  will  recognize  each  on  sight  any¬ 
where. 

Reliable  information  is  wanted  m  regard 
to  the  Poeklington  Grape.  The  display  made 
by  the  originator  from  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  was 
certainly  very  line  when  I  saw  it,  the  second 
week  in  October.  The  bunches  were  immense 
and  the  berries  very  large  indeed,  espe¬ 
cially  where  they  had  been  slightly 
thinned.  Most  of  the  fruit  seemed  ripe.  But 
then-  is  a  very  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  this  much-lauded  grape.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  came  near 
striking  it  off  the  list.  None  on  their  tables 
was  ripe.  It  is  said  to  mildew  badly,  drops 
from  the  stem,  ripens  late,  aud  is  poor  in 
quality  at  best.  Now,  if  only  half  of  this  is 
true  of  a  grape  for  which  printer’s  ink  has 
promised  so  much,  let  us  hasten  to  print  the 
fact,  and  save  money  and  time  for  hundreds 
of  growers. 


Those  who  have  neglected  to  trim  their 
grape-vines  up  to  this  time  should  delay  the 
operation  no  longer.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  off  is  the  proper  time.  Don’t  bn  afraid 
to  cut  away  the  wood;  well  ripened  grapes  of 
good  size  aud  quality  are  what  you  want.  No 
matter  about  following  anybody's  system  of 
pruning  or  training;  just  take  your  own  ex¬ 
perience,  stir  iu  a  little  common-sense,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pinch  or  two  ol  your  own  indi¬ 
vidual  thought,  aud  go  at  it  with  a  sharp 
shears.  If,  after  pruning,  you  can  lay  the 
vines  on  the  ground  without  breaking  or 
injury,  it  may  be  well  to  do  it,  but  a  respect¬ 
able  grape  that  is  worth  growing  ought  to 
stand  the  Winter  without  protection. 


A  word  to  thoughtless  husbands  and  others 
to  whom  the  remarks  apply:  Your  wife 
wants  that  front,  sunny  window  for  her 
plants.  Don’t  object  to  it,  for  she  is  entitled 
to  it.  Go  to  work  like  a  man  and  fit  it  up  for 
her.  She  wants  a  capacious  shelf  or  tray  se¬ 
cured  on  a  level  with  the  window  sill.  If  you 
can’t  make  it  for  her.  get  some  one  who  can. 
She  wants  a  few  earthen  flowerpots  to  replace 
those  old  tin  cans  and  wooden  paint  kegs  and 
boxes  in  which  she  has  been  obliged  to  put 
some  of  her  plants.  It  is  your  business  to  buy 
them  for  her,  or  give  tier  the  money  to  do  it 
with.  Then  she  needs  six  or  eight  flower-pot 
brackets  that  come  for  the  purpose,  to  screw 
on  the  sides  of  the  window  casing,  having  a 
revolving  arm.  just  the  thing  and  very  cheap. 
Get  them  without  a  word,  aud  just  see  how 
surprised  she  will  be.  If  you  see  a  pretty 
rustic  hanging  basket,  or  one  of  wire,  buy 
that  also.  Take  the  whole  lot  home  and  leave 
the  rest  to  your  wife  and  daughters.  If  you 
don’t  appreciate  flowers  yourself,  keep  still 
about  it  and  try  to  disguise  the  unfortunate 
fact  as  best  you  can  You  may  tie  thankful 
to  get  otl'  with  such  triiliug  expenditures: 
you  ought  iu  reality  to  provide  her  with  a 
bay  window  for  her  plants  if  your  house  has 
none  already. 


The  strictures  of  Brother  Green  in  regard 
to  the  badly  adapted  hall  provided  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
at  Philadelphia,  by  implication,  are  just  and 
well  merited.  Hearing  or  understanding  a 
speaker  in  that  room  above  the  noisy  traffic 
of  Broad  Street  outside,  was  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  the  fact  wh»  deplored  by  every  mein 
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ber  in  attendance.  But  in  view  of  the  court¬ 
esy  so  generously  extended  by  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  Society,  it  seems  a  little 
hard  to  find  fault  now;  and  yet  it  is  well  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Let  us  ex¬ 
onerate  everybody  in  Philadelphia  and  say  no 
more  about  it,  trusting  that  our  Michigan 
friends  will  take  warning  for  1885.  It  is  iu- 
deed  a  grand  thing  for  the  fruit-growers  and 
pomologists  of  this  great  nation  to  get  to¬ 
gether  aud  compare  notes,  grasp  each  other 
by  the  hand  aud  talk  over  the  experiences,  the 
successes  aud  vicissitudes  that  have  been  on- 
countered  iu  this  most  pleasant  and  honorable 
pursuit.  Each  returns  to  his  garden  bettor 
equipped  for  future  efforts,  and  the  world  is 
benefited  thereby,  is  once  in  two  years  often 
enough  for  such  a  gathering  ? 

A  cup  holding  a  third  of  a  quart  was  filled 
with  01  of  the  new  Marlboro  raspberries  this 
Summer.  It  took  180  of  the  native  variety  to 
fill  the  same  space,  and  then  the  former  were 
the  heavier.  The  Marlboro  plants  are  not  yet 
offered  in  the  general  market  Mr.  Caywood, 
the  originator,  reports  other  new  seedling  rasp¬ 
berries  of  promise,  but  none  have  been  fully 
tested  as  yet.  The  list  is  pretty  full  already, 
but  there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
The  unreliable  and  worthless  sorts  should  be 
thrown  out,  or  if  kept  in  stock  by  propaga¬ 
tors  the  defects  should  be  clearly  indicated  in 
their  catalogues,  that  planters  may  not  be 
misled.  h.  h. 


Shcqi  i)nsbaiitinj. 


CHOICE  ENGLISH  SOUTH  DOWNS. 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 

Soon  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1861,  Mr. 
Webb’s  estate  at  Babraham  was  closed  up  and 
his  stock  sold  off.  As  little  has  been  heard  of 
his  sheep  since,  or  descendants  from  them, 
the  general  opinion  has  beou  entertained  in 
the  United  States  that  they  were  so  widely 
scattered,  and  that  so  little  attention  was  t  aid 
latterly  to  t  heir  special  breeding,  that  no  flock 
now  remained  of  them  in  England  which 
equaled  their  pristine  excellence.  I  am  highly 
gratified,  therefore,  to  see  an  account  of  a 
flock  of  them  by  a  Correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Field,  which  is  kept  up  by  Mr.  Henry 
Webb,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb,  at  Sfcreetly  Hall.  Linton,  six  miles  from 
Babraham.  his  father’s  residence  when  alive. 

The  reason  why  so  little  is  known  abroad  of 
his  flock  is  that  he  has  never  exhibited  at  the 
annual  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  or 
other  Societies,  or  made  any  public  notice  of 
them,  because,  I  suppose,  he  has  had  a  con¬ 
tinual  private  demand  at  high  prices  for  all 
he  wished  to  sell  of  his  breeding.  Mr.  Henry 
Webb  commenced  his  own  flock  at  Streetly 
Hall  four  years  previous  to  the  death  of  his 
father,  by  select, iug  some  of  the  choicest  speci¬ 
mens  from  his  father's  flock.  This  he  was 
enabled  to  do  wit  h  more  certainty,  as  during 
that  time  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
sheep,  the  entry  of  tlicir  pedigrees,  and  the 
matching  of  the  males  and  females.  The 
London  Field  says  that,  at  the  sale  at  Babra¬ 
ham  in  1861,  Mr.  Henry  Webb  bought  80  of 
the  aged  ewes,  the  full  character  of  which, 
both  in  regard  to  their  breeding  capacity  and 
pedigree,  he  well  knew.  He  also  bought  eight, 
rams  of  suitable  relationship  to  the  ewes  he 
then  purchased  and  to  those  lie  had  pieviously 
possessed  at  Htreetly  Hull.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  his  present  flock  was  founded,  and  it  may 
as  well  be  said  at  once,  that  not  a  single  sheep 
of  other  stock  has  since  been  introduced  to 
tlie  Babraham  flock. 

I  visited  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  iu  July,  1841,  to 
purchase  some  of  his  sheep.  At  that  time  he 
informed  me  that,  when  first  beginning  to 
breed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  flock 
then  in  his  possession,  Le  looked  over  numer¬ 
ous  other  flocks  in  the  country,  and  selected 
such  sheep  from  them  as  suited  his  purpose. 
Rarely  since  had  he  gone  out  of  his  flock  for  a 
ram  or  a  few  ewes,  and  when  he  did,  it 
was  usually  to  the  flock  of  his  landlord,  Mr. 
Adeane.  or  his  brother,  a  short  distance  from 
him,  whose  sheep  were  substantially  the  same 
as  his  own.  This  being  the  case,  Mr.  Henry 
Webb’s  sheep  ha  ve  been  bred  in  line  for  about 
thirty  to  forty  years  part, 

Ills  flock  is  Htnuli  compared  with  that  of  his 
father,  varying,  according  to  seasons,  from 
£10  tei  250  breeding  ewes,  and  eight  to  10  rams. 
The  pedigree  of  each  of  these  is  registered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a  glance  which  ewes 
and  rams  are  closely  related,  and  which  are 
further  removed  in  relationship.  He  is 
thus  uble  to  avoid  too  close  breeding,  and 
keep  up  the  size,  constitution,  thrift,  and 
admirable  style  and  superior  form  of  his 
iheep.  His  present  young  animals  vary  but 
little  iu  appearance,  and  are  pronounced  re. 
markable  for  their  size,  uniformity  of  I'nuPB 
and  color. 


All  the  leading  breeders  of  South  Downs  in 
England  have  latterly  availed  themselves  of 
the  use  of  Mr.  Henry  Webb’s  rams,  and  the  flue 
character  of  their  flocks  is  now  due  mainly  to 
the  stock  got  by  those  rams.  Some  of  the 
Shropshire  and  Hampshire  breeders  also  have 
heretofore  made  use  of  these  males  to  some 
extent,  and  perhaps  may  occasionally  still  do 
so.  But  as  to  this  I  am  not  informed. 

The  farm  of  Htreetly  Hall  embraces  550 
acres,  and  has  been  in  the  W ebb  family  for 
four  generations,  or  upwards  of  150  years.  It 
is  highly  cultivated  by  the  present  occupant, 
and  produces  all  in  abundance  that  is  necessary 
of  grass,  grain,  and  roots,  to  keep  up  the  stock 
in  excellent  condition.  What  is  called  the 
four-course  system  is  generally  pursued  there, 
which  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Jonas  Webb’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  was  something  the  same,  he 
informed  me,  when  I  visited  him  at  Babraham. 


Various 


“  ROUGHNESS.” 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


“Roughness”  with  us  is  a  term  to  cover 
the  coarse  animal  foods  of  the  farm.  Restrict¬ 
ing  its  use  to  coni  fodder  and  straw  for  this 
article,  we  still  find  “roughness”  to  cover 
material  wealth  of  vast  proportion,  yet  sadly 
neglected  by  your  Western  readers.  The  va¬ 
rious  causes  that  have  served  to  restrict  the 
margin  of  profit  for  W inter  fattening  here  have 
Rerved  to  lift  into  view  as  “roughness”  cattle 
food  possibly  profitable  to  handle.  This  State 
still  burns  some  straw  in  the  stack  and  feeds  a 
very  heavy  proportion  of  its  corn  Codder,  that 
is  fed  at  all,  on  the  spot  of  its  growth.  During 
the  past  Winter  I  have  seen  immense  areas  of 
standing  corn  fodder  in  the  process  of  being 
trampled  out  or  down,  after  being  stripped 
of  a  few  of  its  leaves,  by  the  stock  wandering 
over  it.  A  rough  estimate'  only  can  be  made. 
On  such  an  estimate  I  should  assume  that  60 
per  cent.,  certainly,  of  the  corn  fodder  of 
Missouri  is  not  utilized  as  stock  food.  1  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  great  corn-growing  States  of 
the  West,  as  a  whole,  fail  to  use  over  40  j>er 
cent,  of  their  “roughness”  as  food.  I  most 
seriously  mistake  the  rapidly  maturing  move¬ 
ments  of  this  country  and  the  development  of 
its  live  stock  interests,  unless  the  period  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  proportion  of  “rough¬ 
ness  ”  utilized  will  be  greatly  aud  profitably  in¬ 
creased,  rts  utilization  will  admit  of  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  amount  of  live  neat  stock 
kept.,  aud  will  continue  for  a  longer  period 
tliuD  some  have  estimated  this  country’s 
ability  to  produce  beef  at  moderate  rates. 
With  the  abandoument,  iu  part,  of  the  extra¬ 
heavy  whole  corn  fattening  rations  that  have 
led  many  among  us  to  affirm  that  Winter  fat. 
toning  now  carries  but  little  profit,  for  moder¬ 
ate  Wiuter  feeding,  along  with  consumption  of 
“roughness”  and  clover  for  early  pasture  fat¬ 
tening  we  may  hope  for  greater  profits. 

Last  year  the  group  of  four  neighboring 
States,  Missouii,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas 
raised  ©30,814,100  bushels  of  coni.  If  we  allow 
80  pounds  of  stalks  per  bushel  of  corn,  we  have 
27,862,504  tons  of  fodder.  Admitting  60  per 
cent,  .loss,  we  get  16.717,588  terns.  When  pro- 
peiiy  handled,  this  amount  of  fodder  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  through  Winter  12,000,000 
steers  weighing  800  pounds  each  at  the  start 
and  more  at  the  close  of  Winter.  This  is  for 
four  States  alone,  aud  is  for  more  cattle  than 
are  at  present  kept  (within  their  borders.  In 
this  estimate  no  account  is  taken  of  the  straw, 
which  would  swell  very  much  the  big  figures 
given,  as  every  bushel  of  wheat  grown  means 
about  100  pounds  of  straw.  Very  likely,  to 
many  thri  will  souiid  like  office  calculation 
adapted  to  amuse  amateurs.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  well  know  that  I  have 
had  years  of  special  experience  with  these 
foods.  From  this  expeiieuce  I  assert  that 
there  is  value  in  these  foods,  and  that  there  is 
a  way  of  obtaining  it  practically.  When  it  is 
necessary  and  prominently  desirable  to  obtain 
it,  it  will  lie  done.  It  is  iu  this  direction  that 
eyes  arc  being  turned,  for  the  hour  is  near  at 
hand,  is  at  hand,  when  it  should  be  better 
cured  for.  It  will  be  observed  that  its  full,  or 
nearly  full,  consumption  is  estimated.  This  is 
figuring  from  experience,  not  ignorance.  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  now  iu  the  market  that  makes  it  all 
available.  No  one  will  understand  me  as 
teaching  its  immediate,  full  consumption,  but 
it  is  toward  this  standard  that  I  would  have 
the  Western  readers  of  the  Rural  move 

The  ijeculiurities  of  our  cropping,  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  coni,  the  cost  of  nitrogenous  foods 
here,  all  tend  to  make  clover  the  most  avail¬ 
able  food  to  feed  with  our  “  roughness.”  Our 
soils  need  it  tin-  clover  It  is  more  profitable 
than  corn  for  sale,  aud  if  its  growth  diminishes 
the  area  of  corn,  it  need  not  Its  amount.  With 
fodder  prepared  and  fed  with  clover  a  gum 


can  be  made  without  grain.  This  gain  will 
inei’ease,  as  with  other  x-ations,  when  gi'ain  is 
given.  It  is  uot  on  the  ranches  that  the  price 
of  beef  is  long  to  be  made,  nor  can  they  dap¬ 
ple  the  beef  interests  of  the  corn-growing 
States  materially. 

Ag’l  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

WERE  THE  VARIETIES  TRUE  TO  NAME  ? 

Mr.  C.  M.  Pai-sons,  in  No.  1,761,  wi-iting  of 
his  expeinments  with  corn,  says  of  Chester 
County  Mammoth:  “The  ears  are  not  what 
they  were  the  first  season.  They  resemble 
those  of  the  common  j' el  low  corn,  but  have 
larger  kernels,  etc.,  etc.  Has  the  character 
of  this  variety  so  changed  during  three  year-, 
and  if  so,  how  does  be  account  for  it  'f  Being 
a  16  to  20-rowed  vaiiety,  with  kernels  indent¬ 
ed.  it  would  seem  to  have  lost  its  identity 
completely  if  it.  l'esembles  the  common  yeliovv 
sort,  wliich  is  a  variety  having  fi'orn  8  to  12 
rows,  with  smooth,  hard  kernels.  He  also 
says:  “The  Early  Canada  comes  next,  but  I 
don’t  call  it  early.  The  stalks  grew  about  10 
feet  high.  The  yield  was  good;  the  ears  were 
the  largest  of  all  the  varieties  I  raised.”  He 
surely  could  uot  have  had  Early  Canada  Corn. 
It  ripened  later  than  Chester  County  Maxxi- 
moth  (one  of  the  latest  kinds),  grew  10  feet 
high,  and  had  ears  longer  than  Waushakum!!! 
W  ho  ever  saw  Early  Canada  Cora  answering 
this  description  ?  J.  m.  g. 

Boston,  Mass. 

[Evidently  there  is  some  mistake  here. — Ed.] 


THE  EYE-OPENER, 


There  is  a  lot  of  rascals  all  over  the  coun- 
try,  who  seek  to  swindle  the  unfortunate. 
These  appeal  to  the  credulity  of  the  consump¬ 
tive,  the  rniseiy  of  those  toi'tured  by  cancer, 
the  hope  of  the  semi-blind  and  the  discomfort 
of  the  deaf.  They  px-omise  speedy  cures  in 
glowing  terms,  often  assuming  the  title  of 
clergymen  or  the  name  of  a  “company.’’ 
The  Dentaphoue  Company  of  Cincinnati  ex¬ 
tensively  advertises  a  device  for  the  relief  of 
the  deaf.  The  humbug  relieve®  them  not  of 
their  “  infirmity,”  but  of  their  money. 
Williams  <Sr  Co..” of  Detroit,  Mich. ,  advertise 
“The  Mystic  Language  of  Spanish  Origin,” 
which  anybody  can  leara  in  an  hour,  without 
the  possibility  of  ever  foi'getting  it.  It  is  a 
universal  language,  and  *  ‘  the  best  thing  fox' 
secret  societies  ever  invented.”  “Price  of  the 
Illustrated  Instructive  Edition,”  80  cents. 
The  miserable  concern  is  housed  in  a  little 
cottage,  which  in  its  advertisement  it  styles 
the  NicholsoD  Block.  It  is  a  humbug  aud  a 
fi'aud.  _ 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Rural  is  still  publish¬ 
ing  the  “Eye-Opener,”  and  trust  it  may  be 
the  means  of  keeping  money  in  the  pockets  of 
people  who  have  more  need  of  it  than  the 
unpi'iucipled  swindlers  who  are  sendiug  broad¬ 
cast,  alluring  advertisements  in  order  to  get 
the  money  of  honest.,  ignorant  or  innocent 
people. 

1  am  rejoiced  to  see  these  “electrotype” 
swindles  exposed.  Never  was  a  greater  swin¬ 
dle  imposed  upon  poor  people  in  seai'ch  of 
honest  work  If  the  post-office  officials  were 
as  prompt  and  officious  in  this  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  as  they  have  been  in  some  other 
cases,  it  would  be  well  for  the  community  at 
large. 

J.  Rutland  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  stand  promi¬ 
nently  iu  the  list  of  electrotype  dealex-s,  and 
they  “sti’ongly  advise  you  to  send  to  G.  Hop¬ 
kins,  81  Exchange  Street,  Boston,  who  will 
send  you  a  full  and  complete  outfit  of  eveiy- 
thing  that  is  required  for  making  our  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  upon  receipt  of  82,”  There  is 
another  concern,  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  who 
advertise  under  the  name  of  the  “Hope  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.”  A  recent  advertise¬ 
ment  of  theirs  iu  Harper’s  Young  People  was 
of  “  a  new  style  of  dolls  for  little  girls.”  Dolls 
“eight  inches  long  wit  h  banged  hair  and  blue 
eyes  ”  “Two  of  these  dolls,  with  dresses,  aud 
nu  illustrated  book  of  fifty  pages,  sent  for  15 
cents,”  These  dolls  arc  made  of  heavy  paper 
with  a  half  dress  of  thin  paper,  and  the  book 
is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  “good-for- 
nothing”  trash,  the  w hole  not  worth  five 
cents,  and  mailed  from  the  post-office  of 
“Pomham,"  the  State  being  indistinct  on  the 
stamp.  w.  V.  A. 

REMARKS.— There  is  no  post-office  named 
Pomham  iu  the  United  States.  We  beg  all 
our  readers  to  send  ns  full  accounts  of  any 
swindles  practised  or  tried  upon  them  through 
means  of  advertisements  in  tin*  press  or  cir- 
eulars  through  the  mails,  as  well  as  by  glib- 
tongued  agents  or  canvassers.  Let  each  re- 
xnembor  that  by  taking  a  little  trouble  iu  this 
way  he  may  save  many  others  from  loss,  and 
also  battle  the  swindlers  who  tried  their  tricks 
on  him— a  very  justifiable  forai  of  revenge. 
We  will  do  our  share  iu  exposing  six  fix  rascals, 
but  inasmuch  us  cur  doiug  so  might  easily 
subject  us  to  suits  for  libel,  etc.,  we  wish  in 
each  case  to  get  FULL  particulars,  and  we 
would  like  to  receive  copies  of  the  advertise 
ment  or  circular  wherever  possible, 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE. 


PEN  THOUGHTS  FROM  EVER.  ^-D  AY 
HOUSE. 


“  That’s  the  beauty  of  a  reversible  carpet,” 
I  said,  as  the  bright  colors  of  the  unused  side 
of  my  parlor  carpet  stood  out  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  if  new.  I  have  never  liked  the  other 
side,  as  long  as  the  used  side  was  good;  but 
the  colors  are  fading  now,  and  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  iu  that,  as  in  everything,  that  it  is  the 
better  way  “To  take  the  {food  when  you  lose  the 
best, and  school  yourself  bill  it  ser /ms  as  good.  ”  I 
thought  seriously  of  purchasing  a  new  one, 
but  the  girls  practice  a  good  deal;  the  win¬ 
ter  fires,  and  our  constant  use  of  the  room, 
caused  me  to  postpone  it,  and  with  the  best 
side  out  and  a  new  rug,  it  looks  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  people  advocate  leaving  a 
carpet  two  jrears  on  the  floor  unshaken,  but  I 
prefer  to  take  it  up  twice  a  year.  It  makes 
less  dirt  to  grind  out  the  threads,  aud  allays 
dust  for  a  loug  while.  A  little  salt,  sprinkled 
on  before  .sweeping,  is  very  good  to  brighten 
the  colors  of  a  carpet. 

We  have  been  trying  mushrooms  on  toast 
lately,  and  as  they  were  appreciated  by  those 
of  the  family  wiio  are  fond  of  this  edible, 
I  will  just  tell  how  they  were  cooked.  Peel 
aud  place  in  a  frying-pan,  with  butter,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt;  fry  till  tender;  place  a  slice  of 
hot  toast  on  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  over  it  the 
black-looking  gravy  in  which  the  mushrooms 
were  fried;  then  carefully  place  the  mush¬ 
rooms  on  tot),  and  sene  directly. 

A  friend  of  mine  slipped  and  sprained  her 
ankle  at  the  Boston  Exposition,  and  she  wishes 
me  to  tell  the  Rural  readers  that  she  cured 
it  with  “sal  ammoniac.”  It  is  a  simple 
remedy,  and  trustworthy,  as  she  pr  oved  by 
practical  demonstration,  which  is  the  best 
kind  of  knowledge. 

I  append  the  following  recipes,  which  were 
sent  me  by  Mrs.  Marion  Hat-laud: 

BAKED  CALF’S  HEAD, 

Have  it  cleaned  by  rubbing  pounded  resin 
well  into  tbe  bait-,  and  then  scaldiug  it  with 
boiling  water,  dipping  it  again  and  again 
until  the  hair  can  be  rubbed  off  easily.  I 
have  knowrn  country  butchers  who  would  give 
a  wag  a  culf’s  head  as  they  would  offal  for 
dog’s  meat,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  value. 
Even  In  towm,  when  the  veal  season  is  fairly 
“iu,”  you  can  buy  a  head  for  a  comparative 
trifle,  provided  you  will  take  it  undressed.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  know  how  to  dress  it 
yourself.  When  cleaned,  the  head  should  be 
split  down  the  middle.  Take  out  the  brains 
aud  set  them  aside  in  a  cold  place.  Wash  the 
head  carefully,  and  lay  iu  very  cold  salted 
water  half  an  hour,  to  draw  the  blood.  Wipe 
and  plunge  at  once  into  boiling  water,  iu 
which  leave  it  ten  minutes.  Theu  lay  it  in  a 
pot  and  pour  in  enough  slightly  salted  cold 
water  to  cover  it  fully.  Briug  to  a  boil,  and 
cook  gently  one  hour  from  the  time  it  begins 
to  bubble.  Take  out  the  head,  give  it  another 
cold  water  hath  of  five  minutes’  duration, 
and  it  will  bo  firm  aud  white,  yet  tender. 
Wipe  all  over,  put  into  a  dripping  pan,  aud 
set  in  the  oven  until  it  is  dry  and  slightly 
w'arrn.  Have  rqgdy  a  paste  made  of  the 
brains,  beaten  up  light,  with  an  egg  aud 
a  very  little  flour,  all  salted  and  peppered 
seasonably.  Cover  the  head  thickly  on  the 
upper  side  with  this,  turn  another  pan  over 
it,  and  hake,  basting  three  times  with  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  boiling  w'uter,  in  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  a  teaspooufnl  of  butter.  At  the  aud 
of  half  an  hour,  uncover  and  brown  nicely. 

In  carving,  slice  the  cheeks  first,  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  To  make  the  gravy,  add  to  that 
in  the  pan  a  little  boiliug  water;  heat  to  a 
boil,  aud  stir  iu  enough  browned  flour  to 
thicken  slightly.  A  little  tornuto — stewed  or 
Catsup — is  an  improvement.  Strain  and  semi 
to  table  in  a  gravy  bowl. 

The  liquor  iu  which  the  head  is  boiled 
should  go  into  the  stock-pot.  It  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  soup. 

BKEAD-ANO  MILK  SOUP. 

Two  caps  of  strained  soup-stock  or  gravy, 
from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed;  two 
cups  of  milk,  two  eggs,  one  scant  cup  of  fine 
bread  crumbs;  salt,  pepper,  aud  chopped 
parsley;  one  teaspoonful  butter  rolled  in 
crumbs. 

Heat  soup,  which  should  have  boon  strained 
through  a  cloth,  iu  one  vessel,  the  milk  iu 
another,  stirring  into  the  latter  a  pinch  of 
soda.  When  the  milk  is  hot,  mix  with  the 
beaten  eggs,  eook  one  minute,  and  pour  into 
the  tureen.  Stir  bread  (or  cracker)  crumbs 
into  the  soup;  also  the  butter.  Season  and 
boil  two  minutes  before  turning  into  tureen. 
Stir  up  well,  and  send  to  table.  Serve  grated 
cheese  with  this  soup. 

"  ■ 

Tuk  Ritual  New-Yorker  will  be  scut 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00.  Tell  your  friends  of  this. 


CHATS  WITH  OUR  GIRLS  WHO  EX¬ 
PECT  TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Dear  Girls  :  1  must  tell  you  what  a  nice 
visit  I  had  with  Tillissa  the  other  day.  She 
was  just  taking  a  batch  of  bread  from  the 
oven,  and  the  odor  of  it  was  as  sweet  as  the 
breath  of  flowers.  I  was  sorry  afterwards 
that  I  did  not  get  her  to  tell  me  just  how  she 
made  it  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  Rural 
girls,  who  may  not  always  succeed  in  making 
the  very  best  bread.  I  will  learn  of  her  yet, 
and  write  it  all  down.  It  was  but  little  past 
the  dinner  hour  when  1  made  my  call,  and 
Tillissa  had  uot  yet  made  her  afternoon  toilet; 
but  her  print  dress  had  been  made  to  (it  her 
petit#  form,  and  it  was  clean  and  tidy.  She 
wore  a  ueat  collar,  and  her  hair  was  arranged 
in  a  plain  yet  becoming  manner.  She  was  so 
fair  aud  had  such  a  dainty  way  of  putting 
thingsto  rights  that  you  would  hardly  imagine 
that  she  was  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
the  domestic  machinery.  There  is  a  large 
family  to  cook  anil  care  for,  and  her  mother’s 
health  is  very  poor:  thus  the  body  of  the 
work  falls  to  her  share.  Even  the  work  of 
washing  dishes,  which  so  many  of  you  think 
is  the  worst  of  drudgery,  becomes  as  charming 
as  a  poem  when  performed  by  her  dainty, 
skillful  fingers. 

“What  part  of  the  housework  do  you  like 
the  best  ? ”  I  inquired.  41  Oh!  I  try  to  like  it 
all  best;  for  1  know  it  must  all  be  done,  and 
one  can  do  any  work  easier  and  bolter,  T  find, 
when  one  likes  the  work.”  “Ob!  no  wonder 
the  work  is  kept  up  systematically  with  such 
a  spirit  presiding  over  it,’’  thought  1.  as  we 
passed  iuto  the  flower  garden.  Here  ngaiu 
were  the  marks  of  her  handiwork  in  taste¬ 
fully  formed  rockeries  mid  well  kept  borders. 
“  I  fixed  these  when  I  did  not  feel  much  like 
work,”  said  the  little  hostess— she  is  very  di¬ 
minutive  in  size,  though  she  is  nearly  eighteen 
years  of  age.  44  It  was  a  pleasant  medicine  to 
get  out  in  the  sunny  ah-  and  near  the  ground. 
The  boys  helped  me  by  bringing  the  stones 
aud  placing  tbe  larger  ones  wherever  I  want¬ 
ed  them.  Here  you  see  our  river  bed;  it  is 
dry  now,  but  when  it  rains,  and  the  water 
jyours  off  the  eaves,  it  really  looks  like  a  mini¬ 
ature  river  with  cascades  and  rapids,  and  the 
pebbles  aud  larger  stones  show  their  bright 
colors  and  pretty  forms  when  the  water  is 
dashing  over  them.  And  here  is  our  moun¬ 
tain  peak,  partly  clothed  in  green.”  This  was 
a  round  heap  of  stones  and  rich  mold,  with 
various  kinds  of  running  vines  climbing  up 
aud  down  the  sides.  Home  was  made  beauti¬ 
ful  inside  with  prettv  aud  tasteful  adornments 
of  her  own  manufacture;  and  its  outward 
surroundings  were  not  forgotten. 

What  a  grand  development  of  the  domestic 
organs  was  here  to  be  found.  Wherever  her 
presence  was  to  be  found,  whether  iu  lordly 
mansion  or  lowly  cabin,  that  would  be  oue  of 
earth’s  delightful  places. 

“Well,  1  don’t  propose  to  spend  all  my  life 
doing  household  drudgery,”  says  Isabelle. 

Neither  does  Tillissa;  for  that  reasou  she 
does  her  work  in  the  very  best  order  as  she 
goes  along,  aud  she  is  sure  it  takes  less  time. 
She  manages  to  have  long  hours  for  sowing 
and  study  besides  her  regular  drill  at  the 
organ.  Her  ambition  is  to  make  a  good 
housekeeper  and  at  the  same  time  to  become 
a  cultivated  woman,  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  lady.  Tu  doiug  this  she 
is  making  herself  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
love  of  some  good  tnau,  und  an  ornament  to 
the  best  society.  May  Maple. 

MORE  ABOUT  CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

A  subscriber  inquires  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Rural  if  cucumbers  cau  be  pickled  in 
vinegar  directly  after  they  are  picked  with¬ 
out  salting.  1  reply :  that  is  the  best  way  to 
make  the  best  pickles  with  the  least  labor, 
aud  those  who  out  them  will  “seek  no  fur¬ 
ther.’’  We  make  our  vinegar  with  sugar  and 
twin  water.  Take  oue  pound  of  sugar  (cheap 
yellow)  to  one  gallon  of  water.  We  make 
half  a  barrel  atone  time— more  if  required — 
when  warm  weather  first  comes  iu  the  Spring, 
A  little  vinegar  plant  or  “  mother”  may  be 
put  in  after  a  few  days.  Let  it  stand  iu  a 
sunny  place  with  netting  to  cover  the  vent. 
This  will  make  excellent  vinegar.  When 
your  cucumbers  are  gathered  and  washed, 
place  thorn,  say,  in  a  six-gallon  stone  jar,  if 
for  a  small  family,  and  cover  each  picking 
with  vinegar.  As  the  small  cucumbers  are 
picked  every  second  day,  the  vinegar  should 
lie  increased  to  cover  each  picking.  Add 
some  green  peppers  if  you  please.  A  cloth 
cut  to  tit.  tbe  jar  is  placed  over  the  pickles, 
ami  on  this  the  scum  w  ill  settle.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  vinegar  does  not  lose  its 
strength.  When  needed,  add  a  half  cup  of 
sugar  or  a  little  more  as  the  jar  is  tilled.  The 
cloth  may  lie  removed  every  day  and  washed. 
If  this  method  is  observed  there  will  bo  uo 
soft  pickles,  aud  they  are  good  enough  for  a 
king.  _  l.  s.  k. 

If  “  Subscriber,"  who  asks  iu  the  last  Rural 


if  cucumbers  cau  be  pickled  in  vinegar  direct¬ 
ly  after  being  picked,  without  salting,  will 
follow  T,he  directions  given  for  “Superior 
Pickles,”  in  a  back  number  (one  of  the  August 
numbers,  I  believe,)  she  will  have  the  best  of 
pickles  without  the  use  of  salt.  The  alum 
prevents  the  pickles  from  becoming  soft,  and 
gives  them  a  good  color.  More  alum  can  be 
added  at  any  time  should  the  pickles  show 
any  signs  of  becoming  soft.  We  bave  used 
no  other  mode  for  making  cucumber  pickles 
for  tbe  last  seventeen  years,  as  this  way  gives 
us  a  much  better  pickle  than  when  salt  is 
used.  a.  L. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

LOAF  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  four 
eggs,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
creain-of -tartar,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
sweet  milk.  Sift  the  eream-of-tartar  with 
the  flour.  Flavor  with  nutmeg.  Currants  or 
raisins  may  be  added  if  liked. 

DRIED-APPLE  CAKE. 

Two  teacupfuls  of  dried  apples,  soaked  over¬ 
night  and  chopped  fine;  stew  them  in  two 
cupfuls  of  molasses  (or  sirup)  until  well 
cooked.  Then  take  two  eggs,  one  cup  butter, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  of  sour  cream,  a  little  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  three  cups  of  flour; 
stir  some  flour  with  the  fruit  before  mixing 
with  the  rest;  spices  to  suit  the  taste;  the 
more  tbe  better.  This  makes  an  excellent 
cake. 

silver  cake. 

Beat  one-lialf  cup  of  butter  and  one-and- 
one-half  cups  of  powdered  sugar  together:  one 
teaspoouful  of  baking-powder  sifted  in  two 
cups  of  flour:  three-fourths  cup  of  sweet 
milk:  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a 
cream;  flavor  with  lemon;  bake  iu  an  evenly- 
heated  oven.  Florence  b. 

Htirsford'n  .Veld  Pliowpliate. 

Utmnlmons  Approval  of  Medical  Staff. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Comstock,  Physician  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  “For 
years  we  have  used  it  in  this  hospital,  in  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  uervous  diseases,  and  as  a  drink 
during  the  decline  and  in  the  convalescence  of 
lingering  fevers.  It  has  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  medical  staff.” — -4efr. 


pUrtUaiuous  SMwettisiittfi, 


KING’S  EVIL 

Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  Scrofula 
because  of  a  superstition  that  it  could  be 
cured  by  a  king's  touch.  The  world  Is 
wiser  now,  and  kuows  that 

SCROFULA 

can  only  he  cured  by  a  thorough  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If  this  i>  neglected, 
the  disease  perpetuates  its  taint  through 
generation  after  generation.  Among  its 
earlier  symptomatic  developments  are 
Eczema,  Cutaneous  Kruptlons,  Tu¬ 
mors.  Boils,  Carbuncles,  Krysipelas, 
Purulent  Ulcers,  Nervous  ami  Phy¬ 
sical  Collapse,  etc.  If  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Rheumatism,  Scrofulous  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Kidney  'hud  Liver  Diseases, 
Tubercular  Consumption,  aud  vari¬ 
ous  other  dangerous  or  fatal  maladies,  are 
produced  by  it, 

Ayer  s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  ontypoverful  and  always  reliable 
blond-purifying  medicine.  It  is  so  effect¬ 
ual  an  alterative  that  it  eradicates  from 
the  system  Hereditary  Scrofula,  and 
the  kindred  poisons  of  contagious  diseases 
and  mercury.  At  the  same  time  it  en¬ 
riches  aud  vitalizes  the  blood,  restoring 
healthful  action  to  the  vital  organs  and 
rejuvenating  the  entire  system.  This  great 

Regenerative  Medicine 

Is  composed  of  the  genuine  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla,  with  Yellow  Dock,  SHI- 
lingia.  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  other  ingredients  of  great  po¬ 
tency,  carefully  and  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded.  Its  formula  is  generally'  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  the  best 
physicians  constantly  prescribe  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  as  an 

Absolute  Cure 

For  all  diseases  caused  by  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  concentrated  to  the  high¬ 
est  practicable  degree,  far  beyond  any 
other  preparation  for  which  like  effects 
are  claimed,  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest, 
as  well  as  the  host  blood  [unifying  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  world. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  11Y 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell ,  Mass. 

f  Analytical  Chemists.] 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  ■  price  21 ;  six 
bottles  for 
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VALUABLE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Drxx  &  Scetcrk,  Boarding  and 
Sales  Stables,  148  East  24th 

St. 

New  York,  August  1st,  188a. 
Ei.i.lh  Si* a  v in  Cttne  Co.— 

|  Dear  Sirs:— We  were  hav¬ 
ing  an  occasion  to  put  a  valu¬ 
able  horse  in  condition  fora 
traoic  XAiiK.  race.  Iu  giving  the  horse  his 
work,  he  threw  out  a  curb,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  would  have  sold  him  at  that  time,  for 
three  hundred  dollars  ($3Gtb  or  less.  Hearing  of 
Ellis'--  Spavin  Cure  Liniment,  I  tried  Lt  with  good 
results.  In  two  weeks  the  curb  was  gone  and 
the  hors**  going  sound.  T  put  him  In  corn!  I- 
ditlcm  again,  and  In  two  months  we  sold  him  for  as 
many  thousands  as  we  valued  him  worth  hundreds 
when  he  had  the  eurb.  The  horse  Is  at  present  board¬ 
ing  at  our  stable  and  being  driven  ou  the  road  every 
day.  We  can  safely  recommend  your  Spavin  Cure 
Liniment  for  nil  bone  diseases  and  eallous  lumps  of 
any  kind  If  properly  used . 

Yours  with  respect,  Dexx  &  Schtrk. 


STAfifux  Place  Stock  Farm, 
Fui.tonvu.uc,  Montoomicry-  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  24.  188:1. 
The  Ellis  Spavin-  Cure  Co.  -Gentlemen: 

Remedies  received  In  good  shape.  Send  me  a  glass 
sign  by  express,  to  Fonda,  well  packed,  and  I  think  it 
will  come  all  right .  Also  send  me  some  of  those  cards 
with  a  horse  head  and  shoe  on.  I  have  taken  ojTtev- 
real  eurb$,  *one  vm~u  brut?1  cured  a  case  of  Swervru 
and  Navicular  disease  with  the  Span  ri  Cure,  and  re¬ 
stored  several  wnntsmt  horses  with  the  Po teeters. 

Yours  respectfully.  Chandler  Qnlntln.V.  S. 


J.  H.  Whitson  &  Sou,  Jith  St..  N.  Y.,  says:  “Wo 
have  used  Ellis's  Spavin  Cure  In  our  stables  for  tvro 
years.aiul  have  tried  It  on  the  following  with  perfect 
success;  Splints,  curbs,  ring-bones,  bunches  on  the 
neck,  swelled  ankles,  also  qulncy  sore  throat,  and  for 
general  stable  liniment,  it  Is  the  best  article  we 
have  ever  used." 


"I  would  gladly  recommend  your  .spavin  Cure  to 
all  with  perfect  confidence-  as  to  the  result,”  writes 
H.  C.  Perry,  V.  S.,  Boston. 


“Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  your  most 
valuable  remedies,"  soy  Langnn  Bros.,  X.  Y.;  "we 
have  produced  results  with  them  *»ieh  as  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  with  any  others." 

Send  for  free  book  Of  testimonials  describing  all 
our  specialties.  ELLI--  -  PA  V  I  N  CUBE  CO., 
Boston,  Mass.,  aud  New  York  City. 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
81  MAIL  Ofi  EXPRESS.  0.0  D.,  to  be 
examined  before  paying  an  ?  money 
and  1  f  not  satisi'acV >ry.  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  a;  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  25  styles  free. 

Evxbv  Watch  Wuaowi,.  .4dd*k&3 
STANDARD  AMERICAN  Y'ATCH  CO., 

PtT7S.iiCR(5l-i  PA 


8  -S.  CHRISTHAS  KSTKRTAINB E.NT3. 

3ucffw*Uo«i«  For  [>ccorutlons  Enter- 
Inin  merit*  and  Gift  a.  %. 

A.  collectlun  o'  «g<u»(lous  from  If  tiding 
SbO'imv  --choot  workers  in  various  p*rt  of 
the  wuatry,  .JOLtaiaLo*  eoznetaim:  of  inter* 
•*!  u*  «vtry  Sti'i4*j*«oh«X'J  «aperiDten<lc“  t. 
N'MhtDg  Hid  It  ever  lssti«4  5 ©for**.  Price, 
26c.  Ml  *cq.1  free  :o  knj  one  ica  liu*  »u 
%  '  i » t  of  alt  the  §sD'<4T*«'hool  Svp*rtntcud* 
ur*  In  hi-  pi Bee.  t>A  VID  C  COOK.  4d 
«•  rr*«  CfclCkfo.  111.  « 


£  re  ^toeh. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


iv  ?  rj<y- 


.  onm-  iw.i  uo  i  r.  . 

HOLSTF.tX  AND  .DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  ntang 
t/ears  experience  In  breeding  und  importing  la  rue 
wHcetiona,  opportunity  of  Mvnparfn#  rtitremU  breeds . 
fote  prices,  because  of  extent  of  tmrt « ess  and  low  rates 
•tr?  e^*irtatl°n'  CntaU,K’,u'  free*  Correspondence 


POWELL  itH.OTHEH.8, 

ORATJQ"FORD  OO.,  PA 

Meutlou  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Scotch  cube. 

— w  A  few  lVPFtEsof  this  wonderful  breed  of  dogs  uow 
for  sale.  Semi  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices  to 
W.  A.  JEFFREY,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Twenty  very  tine  heifers  to  calve  this  Winter,  just 
I  Imported  and  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 

CHAS,  W.  WOLCOTT,  Keadville,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP,  Whitk-Hall.  Kentucky. 


GOTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale.  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
aud  Ham  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  line  Oxford  Downs,  Address, 

W.  After  Burpee  A  Uo..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ROBERTS,  DURNALl  &  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  Pn. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

iisNORMANiinncrc 

PERCHERONHUnOtO 

Deeiro  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  the:r  gfook  ns  above,  confident  that 
they  hsv  -  -as  line  lots  ns  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  been  selected  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  tirm  iu  person,  who  visited  the  best 
herds  in  Holland .  aud  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  horsemen  in  France  mado 
selections  from  the  best  horses  In  Nonnaudv 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  mfonu;diou * to 
JOHN  H.  HICKS  Box  684,  West  Cheater,  Pk 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov,  17,  1883, 
Full  returns  from  Massachusetts  give  Rob¬ 
inson  a  majority  of  10,101  over  Butler,  while 
Ames  has  13,000  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Abbett  is  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  by 
7,500  majority,  and  the  Democrats  hold  the 
Legislature  by  five  majority  on  joint  ballot. 
The  Republicans  in  New  York  have  obtained 
eighteen  majority  in  the  Assembly  and  four 
in  the  Senate,  but  the  Democrats  seem  to  have 
secured  the  minor  State  offices.  Democratic 
gains  in  Virginia  give  the  Legislature  to  that 
party  by  large  majorities.  Reese,  Republi¬ 
can,  is  elected  Supreme  Court  Judge 
in  Nebraska  by  a  majority  of  10,000- 
Four-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Legislature  will  be  Democrats . 

John  Flemming,  of  the  notorious  firm  of 
Flemming  «S?  Meiriam,  the  Chicago  “  blind- 
poolers,”  who  swindled  their  dupes  out  of 
over  $1,000,000  by  bogus  grain  speculations 
about  a  year  ago,  and  against  whom  we 
warned  our  readers,  was  at  last  arrested  at 
Bismarck,  Dakota,  last  Monday,  On  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  rascals  in  Chicago,  Flemming 
sought  refuge  in  Canada,  but  as  he  had 
swindled  hundreds  all  through  the  Dominion, 
they  made  it  so  “hot”  for  him  there  that  he 
returned  to  this  country.  He  has  been  in 
Bismarck  a  couple  of  months,  and  has  dealt 
considerably  in  real  estate;  but  all  his  known 
property  has  been  attached  by  attorneys 
acting  for  the  dupes  of  the  firm.  Lots  of 
these  swindlers  are  now  practicing  the  same 
tricks,  however,  aud  they  are  still  finding 

lots  of  nincompoops  to  enrich  them . 

The  cyclone  last  week  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
killed  11  persons,  aud  two  more  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live.  Loss  of  property  very  heavy. 

. The  Chief  Signal  Officer’s  annual 

report  says  that  the  service  has  been  serious¬ 
ly  crippled  by  diminished  appropriations, 
and  urges  Congress  to  be  more  liberal  in 
future.  He  recommends  a  separate  office  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  decided  extension  of 

service  in  that  important,  region . The 

Grand  Jury  of  Chicago  has  returned  indict¬ 
ments  against  Frederick  Erby,  Frank  Moore. 
J.  A.  Parkes  and  H.  H.  Sbapley  for  using 
the  mails  in  the  iuterest  of  lotteries.  Erby 
represented  the  Henry  College  Lottery  of 
Louisville,  Moore,  the  Louisiana  State  Lot- 
-tery  and  Shaplev,  the  Little  Havana.  All 
gave  bail  except  Sbapley,  who  wrent  to  jail. 
. The  main  walls  of  the  Mormon  Tem¬ 
ple  at  Salt  Lake  City  are  completed.  They 
are  10  feet  thick,  solid  granite,  85  feet  high. 
The  foundation  was  laid  38  years  ago.  The 
cost  to  the  present  time  is  $4,500,000.  It  will 
take  six  years  more  to  complete  the  building. 
........  Gen.  Grant  has  written  another  letter 

to  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter,  exonerating  him 
from  blame  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull’s  Run. 

- ....The  special  agent  division  of  the 

Pension  Office  is  to  be  reorganized  so  that 
branch  offices  will  be  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  which  all  claims  of  a  doubtful 
nature  requiring  investigation  can  be  inves¬ 
tigated  on  the  spot . P  W.  Parkhurst, 

a  first  citizen,  Sunday  School  Superintendent, 
etc.,  used  the  funds  of  the  Clyde,  O.,  bank  of 
which  he  was  cashier,  in  an  inefficient  man¬ 
ner,  and  has  gone  to  see  his  folks,  leaving  his 
fellow  officials  in  the  concern  to  settle  with 
$60,000  or  so  worth  of  depositors . Shen¬ 

andoah,  Pa.,  has  been  partly  destroyed  by 
fire;  over  3-50  families  are  rendered  homeless. 
Loss,  nearly  $1,000,000.  John  Cashers.  Treas¬ 
urer,  will  receive  subscriptions  from  the  gen¬ 
erous-hearted . Fitch,  defaulting  cashier 

of  the  Warren,  Ohio,  Second  National  Bank, 
has  got  five  years  imprisonment  for  stealing 

$80,000—$16,000  a  year . All  told,  it 

costs  Mapleson  $300,000  to  carry  Adalina 
Patti,  with  two  maids  and  a  valet,  through 

40  nights  of  opera  in  America . News 

from  the  Arctic  regions  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  phenomenally  warm  weather  in  the  laud 
of  ice  has  made  it  impracticable  to  bring 
De  Long  and  those  buried  with  him  home  for 

burial . Argument  is  commenced  iu  the 

Supreme  Court  suit  brought  by  heirs  of  the 
late  Sarah  Ann  Dorsey  of  Louisiana  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  aside  the  will  by  which 
Mrs.  Dorsey  left  her  property  to  Jefferson 
Davis.  It  is  maintained  that  the  testatrix 
was  subject  to  undue  influence . The  de¬ 

crease  in  the  national  debt  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  is  at  the  rate  of 
$118,820,000  a  year. .......  The  American  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Bennett  cable  will  be  at  Loblolly, 
the  south  end  of  the  town  of  Rockport,  Mass. 

. The  engineers  estimate  that  it  will 

take  about  $30,000,000  to  build  the  Hennepin 
ship  canal  if  it  is  ordered  by  Congress.  A 
vigorous  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  an  appro¬ 
priation . Monday  appears  to  have  been 


the  first  really  wintry  day  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Northern  States.  Fierce  gales  doing  a 
world  of  damage  and  severe  cold  inflicting  a 
world  of  misery  are  reported  from  all  the 

States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac . 

The  number  of  immigrant®  landed  at  the 
customs  districts  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  De¬ 
troit,  Huron,  Minnesota,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Passamaquoddy,  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco  during  October  was  48 .865.  The 
total  number  of  immigrants  during  the  10 
months  ended  October  31  was  501,037,  against 

668,015  during  the  same  period  last  year . 

President  Arthur  says  it  is  settled  that,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency  will 
not  come  from  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
that  the  coming  campaign  will  be  fought  out 

in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York . The 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  holds  that  as 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  claims  to 
take  passengers  to  enable  thorn  to  sleep,  it  is 
responsible  for  depredations  on  their  valua¬ 
bles  while  they  are  its  guests . The  en¬ 

tire  roof,  inside  walls  and  iron  and  stone  col¬ 
umns  of  the  new  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  at 
Madison,  Wis,  fell  last  week,  killing  four  and 
hurting  20  persons,  several  of  them  fatally... 
....In  the  Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  in  an 
agreed  ease  against  saloon-keepers  fordoing 
business  on  a  $103  license  given  by  Mayor 
Harrison,  Judge  Anthony  decided  the  Har¬ 
per  bill,  fixing  a  much  higher  liceuse,  to  be 
constitutional.  An  appeal  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  was  taken,  and  a  decision  is 

expected  within  a  week . The  exposition 

at  Louisville,  Ky. ,  closed  last  week.  The  fate 
has  been  open  102  days,  during  which  800,000 
persons  were  in  attendance . .  .The  Attor¬ 

ney-General  of  Illinois  has  given  an  opinion 
that  certain  criminal  illustrated  papers  of 
New  York  are  proscribed  in  this  State  by 
law,  and  that  the  sellers  may  be  fined  or  im¬ 
prisoned.  Circulation  of  the  same  vile  pic¬ 
tured  papers  has  already  been  declared  ille¬ 
gal  in  Georgia,  Virginia  and  several  other 
States . The  United  States  basl6!,t  doc¬ 

tors  to  even’  10,000  persons.  In  England  the 
propo  rtion  is  six  to  10,000;  in  France,  three 
Germany,  three  and  a  fraction;  Hungary  and 

Italy,  six,  and  Switzerland  seven . Of 

Mexico’s  debt  of  $117,000,000  Englishmen  hold 
about  $85,000,000.  The  rest  is  held  in  New 
York.  The  republic’s  annual  revenue  is  about 
$33,000,000,  mainly  from  the  stamp  tax  and 
tariff  duties. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1883. 

The  corn  canneries  of  Maine  put  up  4,864,- 

000  cans  of  corn  this  season . At.  Akron, 

Ohio,  R.  F.  Palmer’s  family  were  all  taken 
violently  ill ;  supposed  to  be  trichinosis  from 
eating  head  cheese.  Two  will  probably  die. 

.  A  cheese  three  feet  eight  inches  thick, 

five  feet  four  inches  in  diameter, circumference 
16  feet  0  inches,  aud  weighi  ng  5,283  pounds, 

is  on  exhibition  in  Boston . In  Pendleton 

County,  W.  Va,,  some  children  dead  of  diph¬ 
theria  were  buried  in  a  pasture  field,  and  cat¬ 
tle  grazing  there  have  taken  the  disease  and 

died  of  it . Maud  S.  made  a  trotting 

record  of  2.  10%  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1881,  accompanied  by  a  running 
horse.  This  was  the  best  trotting  record  until 
last  Thursday,  Oct,  15,  when  it  was  beaten  at 
Prospect  Park  Fair  Grounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Two  teams  entered  for  a  purse  of  $2, (XX), 
with  $50(1  added  in  ease  the  “  record”  should 
be  lowered.  These  were  John  Murphy’s  bay 
gelding  Frank,  and  a  running  mate,  J.  O.  Hay, 
and  James  Golden’s  H.  B.  Winship  and  run¬ 
ning  mate  Statesman.  Frank  won  the  first 
heat  in  2.08%,  and  Winship  the  second  in 
2.10%'.  Half  a  length  only  separated  the  two 
in  the  first  heat  as  they  flew  under  the  wire; 
Frank  was  defeated  by  a  length  in  the  second 
heat,  and  badly  beaten  by  Winship  in 
the  deciding  heat  on  Friday.  Time,  2.80%. 

. Capt.  L.  B.  Crouch,  an  unmarried 

Texan  stockman,  has  an  insurance  of  $60,000 

on  his  life . There  are  no  vv  1 , 103  students 

in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  which  is 
very  nearly  it®  full  capacity . It  is  re¬ 

ported  that  Hamilton  Disston,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  an  enormous  land  grant  in  Florida 
for  building  the  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Gulf,  has  sold  4,000,000  acres  of 
Florida  land  to  an  English  syndicate  at  $1.25 

per  acre . An  order  in  the  Canadian 

Council  has  been  passed  admitting  swine  in 
bond  to  Canada  at  all  warehousing  ports  for 
slaughter  for  export,  instead  of  as  now  on  the 

western  frontier . Many  ranches  have 

been  plundered  and  a  number  of  cattle  driven 
off  and  killed  by  Crec  half-breeds,  50  miles 
south  of  Buford,  Dakota.  General  Whittier 
has  been  appealed  to  l’or  aid,  and  has  referred 

the  matter  to  headquarters . C.  H. 

Pease,  of  South  Winsor,  Ct.,  has  raised  this 
season  496  bushels  of  onions  from  one  acre  of 
ground,  at  a  cost  of  $100,  and  his  profit  is 

$239 . On  July  1  there  were  11,750,000 

cattle  in  France  aud  5,962,000  in  Great  Britain ; 


there  were  2,750,000  pigs  in  France  and  2,500, - 
000  in  Great  Britain;  there  were  23,500,000 
sheep  in  France  aud  20,000,000  in  England. . . . 
_ It  has  been  decided  that  there  is  no  im¬ 
port,  duty  on  flower  seeds . The  Exec¬ 

utive  Committee  of  the  Northwestern  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  decided  Wednesday  to  hold 
the  annual  convention  and  fair  at  Mankato, 
Minn.,  from  Feb.  5  to  8  next . The  fune¬ 

ral  of  Cyrus  Sargent,  a  millionaire  farmer, 
took  place  on  Sunday  at  Bloomington,  Wis., 
thirteen  days  after  death.  A  niece  with  a 
broken  limb  was  brought  from  Massachusetts 
in  her  bed.  Sums  of  money  ranging  from  $1 
to  $1,000  are  constantly  being  discovered 
about  his  bouse  and  in  the  fields,  and  an  old 

Bible  proved  to  be  a  miue  of  wealth . 

_ Farmers  in  Campaign  County,  Ill.,  re¬ 
port  that  hundreds  of  valuable  hogs  have 
died  from  cholera  in  the  viciuity  of  Fisher. . . . 
....  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commissioner  of  Fish¬ 
eries,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  about  to  begin 
his  yearly  distribution  of  carp  to  applicants 
whose  request  for  fish  for  stocking  waters 
is  indorsed  by  the  Congressmen  of  their  re¬ 
spective  districts  . The  New  York  State 

Dairy  Association,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  hold  its  next  annual  convention  at 
Ogdensburg,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  Decem¬ 
ber  the  17th  next  Admission  will  be  free  to 
all,  and  invitation  is  extended  to  dairymen 
all  through  the  State  . The  Ohio  agri¬ 

cultural  report  says  there  have  been  but  four- 
seasons  in  thirty-three  years  when  the  yield  of 
com  was  as  small  as  it  is  this  year.  The  yield 
this  season  is  placed  at  28.2  bushels  per  acre. 

. Grain  imports  into  Germany  from  J an- 

uary  to  the  end  of  September  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  falling  off  as  compared  with  the 
same  months  of  1882,  while  the  exports  in¬ 
creased,  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  oats  being 

nearly  doubled . Thos.  E.  Sweet,  of 

Hamilton,  has  sold  to  a  Chicago  syndicate 
500,000  acres  of  pine  laud,  in  Mississippi,  on 
the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  road,  for 

$850,000 . There  are  1,971,365  bee-hives 

in  France,  from  which  have  been  taken,  this 
Autumn,  19.897,384  pounds  of  honey  and 
5,691,598  pounds  of  wax,  the  total  value  of  the 

product  amounting  to  about  $4,600,000 . 

The  steamer  Bulgarian  lost  sixty-two  head  of 
cattle  on  the  voyage  from  Boston  to  Liver¬ 
pool .  In  the  vicinity  of  Tolono,  Ill., 

corn  is  still  too  wet  to  be  cribbed,  and  buy¬ 
ers  refuse  to  receive  it  on  any  condition.... 
Mr.  F.  T.  Bickford,  who  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  for  the  Land  Office  in  Dakota,  has 
ascertained  that  most  of  the  public  lands  in 
that  Territory  were  acquired  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  settlers,  so  called,  through  the  gross¬ 
est  frauds.  The  law  is  scarcely  ever  complied 
with,  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit.  The  Tree- 
Culture  act  is  made  an  agency  of  injustice  to 
the  public  by  adventurers  and  barkeepers  of 
the  towns  of  the  Territory  and  the  like.  A 
radical  remedy  is  necessary . The  pro¬ 

prietors  of  a  large  cranberry  marsh  in  Win¬ 
nebago  County,  Wis.,  are  putting  through  it 
a  large  ditch  two  miles  long  and  12  feet  wide. 

60  men  are  employed  on  the  work . 

Mr.  A.  C,  Hawkins,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  has 
nearly  2,000  laying  hens  and  about  200  cocks. 
During  the  last  two  years  he  has  raised  8,000 
chicks  per  year.  The  cost  of  keeping  varies 
with  the  price  of  grain ;  last  year  jt  was  found 
to  be  $1.50  per  bead.  His  method  of  feeding 
is  to  give  90ft,  warm  food  in  the  morning, 
such  as  boiledsmall  potatoes  or  turnips  mixed 
with  middlmgsaud  meat.  At  noon  he gives  oats 

and  at  night  whole  corn, barley  and  wheat . 

The  Texas  Wool  Grower  say®  the  Refrigerator 
Company  at.  Fort  Wort  h  expect  to  be  ship¬ 
ping  dressed  meat  from  that  point  on  January 
l,  1884.  They  expect  to  haudlelargc  numbers 
of  cattle  aud  small  number®  of  sheep — 250 
head  of  cattle  and  from  100  to  150  sheep  each 
day.  They  know  they  can  get  fat  cattle, 
butdon’t  like  to  ealclulate  on  getting  fat  sheep 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  17, 1883. 

Across  the  Atlantic  Ireland  is  still  in  a 
highly  disturbed  condition.  Protestantism 
is  the  dominant  religion  in  Ulster,  and 
ever  since  the  subjugation  of  the  Island  by 
William  III.  (Prince  of  Orange)  the  Orange¬ 
men  of  that  Province  have  been  ultra-loyal. 
Lately  Pai-nell’s  followers  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  hold  Home  Rule  and  Laud  League 
meetings  there,  and  the  Orangemen  have  been 
holding  counter-meetings  at  the  same  places ; 
and  in  some  cases  disastrous  riots  have  oc¬ 
curred  from  the  mutual  hate  of  the  factions; 
while  iu  all  cases  the  presence  of  a  strong 
force  of  constabulary  or  soldiers  has  been 
necessary  to  prevent  wholesale  murder.  Many 
of  the  projected  meetiugs  have  been  prohibited 
by  the  Government,  and  probably  very  few 
will  be  permitted  in  future  where  there  is  any 
risk  of  collision  between  the  hostile  factions. 
Meanwhile,  the  Government  seems  resolved 
to  put  in  force  a  scheme  of  wholesale  emigra¬ 
tion.  As  it  cannot  control  the  Irish,  it  will 
try  to  get  rid  of  them,  aud  replace  them  by 


English  and  Scotch  settlers.  This  project  has 
united  against  the  Government  all  the  priests, 
many  of  whom  had  hitherto  been  oxjposed  to 
Parnell,  his  projects  and  his  methods.  The 
measure  has  not  ytt  been  openly  proclaimed, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  contem¬ 
plation,  aud  hence  the  outcry  against  it  in 
advance.  The  Parneliites  are  carrying  every¬ 
thing  in  Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught,  and 
making  gains  even  in  Ulster;  and  in  the  next 
Parliament  their  number  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  Agrarian  outrages  still  continue, 
but  thfy  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  savage 

as  formerly . In  England  the  approaching 

trial  of  O’Donnell,  the  slayer  of  Carey,  is  the 
chief  object  of  interest,  according  to  the 
cablegrams,  though  it  is  very  likely  more  is 
said  about  it.  iu  the  American  than  in  the 
English  papers.  The  Government  will  prob¬ 
ably  treat  the  case  as  one  of  common  murder, 
and  refrain  from  introducing  anything  of  a 
political  nature,  unless  the  defense  renders  it 
necessary.  An  attempt  to  blow  up  with  dyna¬ 
mite  one  of  the  underground  railroads  in 
London,  attributed  to  the  Fenians,  and  some 
other  deeds  of  violence,  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  bitter  anti-Irish  feeling  in  England 
that  O’Donnell’s  chances  of  escaping  the  hal¬ 
ter  are  greatly  lessened.  Indeed,  in  England 
and  Scotland  thousands  of  Irishmen  find 
great  difficulty  in  securing  employment  on 
account  of  this  feeling  of  ill-will,  and  local 
riots  and  massacres  are  feared  by  the  timid 

or  the  far-sighted . The  Fair  Trade 

League  is  still  alive  and  actively  seeking 
“protection” for  British  agricultural  products 

against  foreign  competition . As  might 

have  been  expected,  England,  in  spite  of  past 
protestations,  has  no  intention  whatever  of 
withdrawing  from  Egypt.  She  will  keep 
force  enough  in  that  half-way  house  to  India 
to  raake'her  influene  predominant.  Egypt  will 
henceforth  be  merely  an  English  dependency, 

nominally  under  native  rule . In  France 

the  Tonquin  "affair”  is  still  the  great  subject 
of  iuterest.  There  is  every  prospect  that  war 
will  break  out.  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
French  in  a  short  time,  unless  England  inter¬ 
venes.  The  French  have  18.000  meu  there, 
and  Admiral  Courbet,  commander  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces,  is  reported  to  have  already 
begun  his  ad vauce  against  a  town  garrisoned 
by  Chinese.  If  he  attacks  it,  the  Chinese 
must  inevitably  be  drawn  into  the  contest,  and 
England’s  interest  in  Chinese  trade  is  so  great 
that  she  must  soon  take  action  in  the  matter. 
Meanwhile,  many  French  statesmen  see  the 
folly  of  sending  thousands  of  French  troops 
to  the  antipodes  when  they  may  lie  wanted 
any  day  at  home  in  the  flerces-t  war  that  has 
cursed  Europe  since  the  days  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  The  Alphonso  “incident”  is  set¬ 
tled  diplomatically ;  but  much  bitterness  still 
rankles  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
German  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  has 
just  started  to  visit  Alphonso  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Emperor.  He  goes  by  way  of  .Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean . 

This  is  a  move  of  Bismarck  to  still  further  iso¬ 
late  France,  by  this  royal  manifestation  of 
good-will  and  regret  for  the  insults  offered  to 
the  Spanish  King  in  Paris.  Some  fear  the 
Spanish  Badicnls  and  Republicans  mav  in¬ 
sult  the  Prince  aud  that  the  object  of  the  visit 
may  thus  be  defeated . .  .It  Is  not  at  all  unlikely 

that  war  may  break  out  ffext  Spring _ A 

crank  attempted  to  assassinate  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Ferry  yesterday. ...  An  agreement  is  likely 
to  be  arrived  at  between  the  Suez  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  and  English  ship-owners  on  the  basis 
that  the  administration  of  the  Company  shall 
be  44  per  cent.  English  and  56  per  cent. 
French,  the  English  Government  to  contribute 
£8,000, 000  ($40,000,000)  towards  the  cost  of 

constructing  a  second  canal . Bismarck 

is  reported  very  weak  in  body  from 
repeated  attacks  of  jaundice,  etc.,  but  as 
strong  as  ever  in  mitid.  though  unusually 
irritable.  He  has  just  bud  a  visit  from  M.  de 
Giers,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  assured  him  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  III.  entertained  the  warmest 
friendship  for  Gennauy,  and  that  he  himself 
shared  in  the  sentiment.  Yet  the  reports  are 
rife  that  Russia  is  mussing  her  forces  along 
the  German  and  Austrian  frontier . 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1883. 

The  fruit  crops  of  Michigan  have  been  un¬ 
satisfactory  this  season.  The  quantity  of 
peaehes  gathered  was  fair,  but  the  quality 
was  poor.  The  cold  Spring  was  unfavorable, 
and  many  dropped  from  the  trees  during  the 
Summer.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  peach 
country,  the  disease  known  as  “yellows”  has 
prevailed,  entire  orchards  being  affected  by 
it.  No  remedy  is  known,  and  it  is  causing 
much  anxiety.  The  early  fruit  sold  at  good 
prices  this  season,  but  the  late  varieties  were 
marketed  at  low  figures.  The  apple  crop  is 
the  poorest  for  a  score  of  years,  aud  it  is 
claimed  that  there  are  uot  enough  to  supply 
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the  home  demand.  The  price  in  first  hands 
is  about  81  per  bushel.  Pears  have  yielded 
handsomely,  and  bring  88  to  $12  a  barrel. 
Quinces,  too,  are  a  good  crop.  Strawberries, 
cherries  and  grapes  were  a  disappointment, 
owing  to  cold  weather  in  the  Spring  and  Fall. 
Vineyards  have  been  greatly  extended  during 
the  past  few  years,  but  much  of  the  fruit  was 
destroyed  this  year  by  one  night’s  frost. 

An  abundaut.  apple  crop  is  reported  in  some 
parts  of  Missouri  this  year,  and  farmers  are 

shipping  them  at  good  prices . Andrew 

County  sends  out  20,000  barrels,  and  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County  a  single  firm  puts  up  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  fruit  dried. ..  .The  apple  crop 
about  Augusta.  Me.,  turns  out  to  have  been 
as  large  as  last  year  and  of  better  quality, 
and  first-class  fruit  is  selling  at  from  83  to 
$3.25,  with  seconds  at  $1.75,  Growers  are 
holding  for  better  prices,  however. 

J7The  Every  Evening,  of  Wilmiugton,  Del., 
says  that  the  grand  total  of  rail  and  water 
shipments  of  peaches  from  the  Peninsula  was 
8,603,705  baskets.  The  quantities  consumed 
by  canners,  driers  and  evaporators  and  home 
use  is  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to  1 ,500,000 
baskets,  indicating  a  total  crop  of  5,000,000 
baskets. 

The  last  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  relative  to  cotton,  show  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  the  crop.  There  wore  no  frosts 
in  October,  except  on  the  northern  borders  of 
the  cotton  belt.  The  returns  give  couuty 
estimates  of  average  yield  per  acre,  and  total 
products  compared  with  the  crop  of  last  year, 
and  indicate  nearly  8(1  per  cent,  of  last  year’s 
crop.  The  product  compared  with  1882  is: 
North  Carolina,  85  per  ceut. ;  South  Carolina, 
84;  Georgia,  90;  Florida,  98;  Alabama,  91; 
Mississippi,  85;  Louisiana,  86;  Texas,  80;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  87;  Tennessee,  95. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says: 
“  Our  crops  promise  to  yield  better  this  sea¬ 
son  than  was  expected  a  few  months  ago 
The  cotton  crop,  which  was  then  being  figured 
at  5,600,000  bales,  is  now  pretty  certain  to 
reach  6,000,000  bales  or  over.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  aud  nearly  always  occurs  during  a 
long  drought  or  hot  spell.  The  cotton  is 
burnt  and  injured,  but  the  hot,  dry  weather 
has.  at  the  same  time  that  it  scorches  the 
plaut,  the  effect  of  hastening  its  development 
and  ripeuing  t.  The  result  this  season  was 
that  the  cotton,  although  burnt,  was  abuu- 
claut,  of  excellent  staple  aud  easily  picked. 

The  Louisiana  rice  crop  for  1882-83.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dan  Talmage's  Sous  &  Co.’s  annual  re¬ 
view.  was  281,800  barrels,  or  8,000  less  than  in 
the  previous  year,  overfiow  worms  aud  har- 
vest storms  causiug  the  shortage.  The  quality 
was  a  grade  lower  than  for  the  season  before. 
The  crop  for  1883-84  is  estimated  at  240.000 
barrels;  early  rice  turned  out  well,  but 
drought  injured  the  early  planting.  The 
quality  will  be  excellent. 

The  November  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  die  local  yield  per  acre,  lu 
the  October  dual  report  the  condition  of  corn, 
which  averaged  78,  was  interpreted  to  mean 
a  product  of  close  to  1,600,000,000  bushels. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  appears  to  be  33.1 
bushels,  1  ’a  bushel  per  acre  lower  thnu  the 
yield  of  1882.  This  gives  a  result  practically 
identical  with  that  of  October.  On  the  acre¬ 
age  reported  in  July  the  exact  figures  would 
be  1,577,000,000  bushels.  In  a  revision  of  the 
season’s  returns  this  result  will  not  be  mate¬ 
rially  changed.  The  product  wilt  therefore 
be  about  40,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
area.  The  potato  crop  is  large,  amounting  to 
175,000,000  bushels. 


Wheat.— Active  and  regular  at  96We.  November; 
WM(a'yi%c.  December:  98c.  January;  jd.OWfi  May;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  «54(e  ;  No.  3  do.,  82W®B8Uo  ;  No.  2 
Rod  Winter.  *l.tft$li>5.  Cons  46@tfltee.  November; 

December:  all  ihe  vear:  18c.  Janu¬ 
ary.  May.  Oats  Urm  at  2st(,e.  November; 

29c.  December-  28teC.  all  f be  year:  2Stec.  January; 
32tec  May.  Rye  weak  at  56e  Baulky  dull  at  UtWc, 
Hoos— Market  .V-tlbc.  lower  than  yesterday:  all  sold; 
packing,  Stl.0iM4.4i);  packing  and  shipping.  $i.45<3f>: 
light,  *4.10«4 .55:  skips,  |3o*4  Cattle -Market  brisk 
and  prices  firm:  exports,  J8.8Tf.tJ.:  good  to  choice 
Slurping,  ys. ft V.sij.lU; common  to  medium,  $4.10&$5.-i0. 
Range  cattle 5<*lbc.  higher;  grausTexans,  $3.60<yi*4.3ft. 


CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gull 

Ordinary .  8  3-16  8  7-16  8  7-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  896  S%  8% 

Good  Ordinary .  9  7-16  9  11-16  9  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  13-16  10  1-16  10  116 

Low  Middling .  10  1-16  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  It))*  lute  lote 

Middling .  10  7-16  10  11-16  1011-16 

Good  Middling...  .  10  11-16  101-16  10  15-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10 13-16  11  1-16  11  1-16 

Middling  Fair .  11  5-16  11  9-18  11  9-16 

Fair .  12  M8  12  5-10  13  5-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  7  1346  |  Low  Middling...,.  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ord....  Ste  |  Middling . 10  1-16 

Dried  FRUiT8.--Soutliern  apples,  ordinary  to  goon, 
6688c.;  do.  fine  to  choice,  SteisMc:  do.  fancy,  9Vjo; 
Western  ordinary,  (coarse  cut,  etc.)  tax':  do  fair 
t,y  good,  5 do.  choice  lots.  W-psti^o;  apples, 
evaporated.  9<@12tec:  do.  choice  ring  cut.  l36<sl4tee.T  do. 
fancy  selections,  Hte«il5c:  peaches,  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  oxalic.;  do,  Georgia,  peeled,  lixauc: 

evaporated  peaches,  peeled  256223c;  do.  do.  tin  peeled, 
12te<<*l5c;  ttupeeled  peaches,  halves,  j^&sqc •  do. 
do.  quarters,  Ste'*  tic;  plums,  Southern,  I2te7(i  12-lie ; 
cherries.  UV«,17o;  hhickberrles.  9te(&9;Wc;  raspberries, 
■2'iiST^c-  huckleberries.  I9te“intec. 

Euob— Choice  fresh  eggs  continue  quite  scarce: 
Western  command  30c.  readily.  State  and  Pe un syl¬ 
van  ui,  In  hhls.,  per  ftps.,  do.- Western,  choice.  *)o.: 
do.,  fair  to  good,  286829c.;  Canadian,  :}9682lic. ;  Umeo, 
Canada  and  State.  24<a24c.;  do..  Western.  22HiFa23J*c. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  in  cases,  tee  beiow 
quotation*. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  continue  plenty.  Grapes 
are  very  plenty,  and  holders  glad  to  dispose  or  them 
at  most  any  price.  Florida  oranges  very  slow,  and 
the  feeling  weak.  Cranberries  quiet  but  itrm.  Hick 
ory  nuts  unchanged.  Chestnuts  very  dull. 

Apples.  State  and  Western,  fall,  *»  bbl.  $3,50vj3  75 
do.  Baldwins  per  bbl.  J3.UG53.25:  do.  Greenings, 
bbl.  J3.12gi3.25;  do.  inferior,  4*  bbl.  *j.GG/#2.50; 

Bears,  Duchess,  V  bbl.85@6;  grapes,  Western  N.  V., 
clawares.  per  ft,  3!£<$6;  do.  Concord  Western  N.  Y. 
10-lb  basket,  :P-wA'iO:  do  Catawba,  dp.  lb,  ate-aSc; 
cranberries.  Cape  Cod  fancy,  >  bbl.  Ill .506*12:  do.  do. 
good  to  choice,  J9..Vlw!0.5O;  do.  do.  V  craie.  *3.2*83  75; 
do.  Jersey,  do.,  j2.7TKA3.ii:  frosted,  do.,  JL-VHaLS: 
Florida  "ranges,  C4»8e,*2,?5i®,J.5b-  peanuts,  Virginia, 
hand-picked,  new.  p  it.  Stef-i9c,'  pecans,  per  ft.  vrtUe; 
hickory  uut»  *»  bush.,  Jl  rtl.av,  chestnuts,  choice  9 
bush.,  tH.30:  do.  fair  do.  J2.JOia3.00. 

Poultry  and  Game. 
ens,  neir-by ,  V  ft,  tat 

12c.:  rowts,  Fennsylv:  _ ■, _ _ 

12@13e,;  do.  Western.  llQiUc.-.  roosters.  infxed."oid 
and  young.  7i?*8c  :  turkeys,  young,  106612c.;  do.  old, 
I2(<5l3c.;  ducks.  Western,  per  pair,  now  Tic;  geese. 
Western,  per  pair,  l.35<»L5t). 

Dressed  Poultry.— There  Is  a  good  demand  for 
prime  express  lots  of  dry  picked  chickens,  and  such 
held  tlrmlv,  but  the  hulk  of  the  supply  of  fowls  and 
chickens  Is  of  only  fair  quality  and  much  of  the  freight 
stock  is  more  or  less  out  of  order,  and  such  quality 
Is  very  slow  and  Irregular.  Turkeys  plenty,  but 
strictly  prime  lots  In  good  demand  and  Itrm.  Ducks 
and  geese  about  steady.. 

Dressed  Pocl try— Turkeys,  prime,  large  Spring.  14 
& l5e:  do.  small,  spring.  iCfctUi;  chickens.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Large,  17<£  18c ;  do.  do.  small,  16<j01Tc;  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  15 A  ise;  da.  State  and  Western  dry-picked  *  ft, 
is-gl  le- do.  do.  9calded.  l2s<il4e:  fowls.  Philadelphia, 
dry  picked,  prime,  datic:  do..  Jersey,  13 s Uc;  do.. 
Stale  and  Western,  dry- picked,  12<a  130:  do.  do.  scald- 


State  ewes,  80  lb,  at  J3.90;  Kentucky  sheep,  (few 
lambs),  84  lb,  at  4%c. 

Hogs.— Total  for  six  days  38,258  head,  against  44,189 
head  for  same  time  last  week.  The  market  Is 
quoted  nominally  firm  at4<te@5tee. 


Range  cuttle 5<»iuc.  higher;  grassTexans,  $8.0tKaiL~  - 
Americans,  $4.5ll<5i5.6M.  Siikep— Market  steady:  in- 
fortor  to  fair.  J2. 25(93.25;  good.  J3-76;  choice.  J3.80; 
Texans.  $2.‘i5<3>S,50 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2 Red  Fall  Wheat  is  t£c.  higher; 
No.  3  ditto  }ic.  higher.  Corn  is  }£c.  lower. 
Oats,  }{c.  lower.  Rye,  2c.  lower.  Cattle,  a 
shade  higher.  Sheep,  a  trifle  lower.  Hogs,  a 
little  lower. 

Whoat  slow;  No,  2  Red  Fall,  $L00J£<$l,0l-l4  ca3h; 
Jl.OOKi  November;  $1.02  H  December:  Sl.uOte  all 
the  year;  *l.0tW'&i.i>4te  January;  $i.0i>u  February: 
Jl.lOte  May;  No.  3  Km  Fall,  9ttet<t96e.  CORSl— Dull 
at  44t»6j45c.  cash;  1 1 Hie.  November:  42te<6tSc.  De¬ 
cember;  42c.  all  the  year;  42ur,  Ijj^o .  January;  46Wc, 
May.  Oats  2ft-Mui2tb),o.  cash;  SJtee .  Novijmbi-r;  26tec. 
bid  December;  26c.  nil  the  year,  2?teC-  January;  81^jc. 
May.  Rye  dull  at  32c.  Cattle.— Market  quiet  with 
oui.v  moderate  demand;  Exports  Jftua.SO;  Gocul  to 
Choice  shipping,  J3.4U.it6;  Medium  to  Fair,  JL7.Vao.23; 
Feeders',  33.50(94.23;  Native  Butchering,  J3c«.4.25; 
Texans,  $9,25®4.i0;  Indians,  10601. 25.  Sheep— Mar¬ 
ket  steady:  only  good  grades  wanted:  Fair  to  Good 
Muttons,  J8.2:V.(m3.50;  Prime  js.(5fs4:  Extra  Heavy, 
$1.25.  Hogs— Market  easy:  Yorkers,  $4. 45904. 56  Pack¬ 
ing,  J 4. 50ut4.05;  Heavy,  84.60*4.90. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New- Yorker  is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . J2.00 

*  “  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.(M  12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04il6^fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (394$  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year,  tree. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nov,  17, 1883. 
Beans  and  Pkas.-  Beans— marrow,  prime,  new,  $3.25 
@3.80;  Beans,  morrows,  prime,  old.  *3.l5@3.2b;  do- 
medium,  prime,  $2.9G62.95;  do.  pea,  82.90i.c2.B3;  do. 
white  klndey,  eholee,  $8,25;  do.  red  kldncv,  1883, 
choice,  J 5(4. 3. 2b:  do.  turtle  soup,  1883,  $IM  1.25;  foreign 
pea  beans,  <2.3uit2.lu;  do.  foreign,  mediums,  new, 
82.23  *2.30:00.  do.  old.  J2.lG42.15.  Peas,  green,  1882, 
prime.  8l.SJail.35;  California,  Lima.  $3.2(1.6  3  30. 

BRKADsrnrES  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Spring  ts  lie.  higher; 
ungraded  Wluter  red  wheat  Is  Ic  higher;  No.  3  red 
Is  tec.  higher  In  elevator,  Igc.  lower  delivered;  No. 
2  red  Is  «tc.  lower  for  rail  in  elevator.  Rye— Western 
Is  Vfc.  higher.  Corn -Ungraded  mixed  Is  the  same; 
Oat-6- No.  3  mixed  is  tec.  lower;  No.  2  Is  tec  lower. 
No.  1  Is  tec.  lower;  No.  3  white  Is  tec.  lower-  No.  2 
white  Is  tec.  lower:  No.  1  Is  l.tec.  lower;  white  State 
Is  tec.  lower;  mixed  Western  is  the  same;  white 
Western  Is  ditto. 

Flour  Ako  Mkal— Quotations  :  No.  2.  $2  Ww.3.33; 
superfine,  J3mi.  I  utter  nu  extreme;  cotumun  to 

lair  extra  state,  *3.r<  good  to  fancy  do.,  JLO 6@g6: 
common  to  good  extra  Vvestern,  JS.(>J«,i.23:  good  to 
choice, *4. JfDVM.Uk  u-oimmm extra Uhlo.83.7)X«4.4U-  good, 
8l,4.y,...i  tin;  good  to  choice,  j.\63(tu6..'H):  common  extra 
Minnesota,  J8.ftLt-i.30;  clear.  $4.60@6;  rye  mixture, 
JI.7V*3.<3:  straight,  85.50i«,8.2.5;  patent,  *5.95*7.10;  st. 
Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  *3.ti3@4.25;  fair  to  good, 
J4.SJa3.23 '  good  to  very  choice,  f&iUM&TS:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  J5.S0A7.I5:  city  mill  extra  tor 
West  Indies.  J5.-iO@9.5U-  fMUilli  America,  te.55  tn  65; 
Southern  Uour.commuu  to  good  extra,J3.;j,  i  3  good  co 
Choice  .do .  ju.HNS(H.*‘teo;  export  3.25.  Rve  Flour— Super 
fine,  J3.ftV.il.  Buckwheat  rtour.  $:i.5G*l;  maluly  Jo.75 
@3.yo.  Feed— Market  without  decided  change.  Co  a 
meiil-J Yv.tnw  Western,  *3@3T£'  Brundywine,  J3  30 
@3.40. 

r-ittcKs  ok  Grain— Wheat— Ungraded  Spring  at. 
$1  (Wwl.tiS;  Duluth, at  JL09  for  export;  No.  2,  Chicago, 
jt.Uiin  store:  Ungmiicd  Wluter  red,  92c.@1.17;oholce 
Detroit  taken  by  a  city  millet-  at  Jl.li;  No.  3,  red, 
jUG.te  in  elevator,  $1  07  delivered:  No.  2.  red,  $1.14}* 
for  rail  certificates lti  elevator  4d.ll*I.ltte  for  caual 
delivered  from  store  and  nuoat-  2  red,  selter  Novem¬ 
ber.  Lit}*;  do.  December,  Jl.lCn  il  !2te:  do.  Jauuurv, 
Jl.l8tSWl.i4te:  do.  February ,  81.15t  +  -ol.l«te.  do.  May. 
jl.3ute->  l.-lft*.  l-’.rt: — Western,  G7..viutec.:  Cauada  and 
State,  Ti  .  JjOjo. — Barlet — No.  2  Canada  at  sac-.:  Un¬ 
graded  do.  at  about  37e.:  California  brewing,  s3c.: 
western,  ric.— Ba«i.ky  .Malt— Prices  unehauged.— 
Corn -Ungraded  mixed  at  324^5  61  tec;  uew  No.  S,  fxL, 
57c.;  No.  2,  ft»tee.,  tree  on  board  from  -.tore.,  tiiiu.t.1  (jc. 
delivered;  new  and  old  Yellow  and  White  South 
ern  together,  at  ftitee,:  No.  2  Mixed,  seller  November, 
59-tec.r  do.  December;  60te@6btec.:  do.  January, 
tib'ic.;  do.  ilny,  6uteuM.-Ytc.  Oats— No  3  mixed  at  LIT* 
,.(,3jc-  No.  2,  8%te<«i36c:  No.  1  quoted  36c:  No.  3  white. 
SiteU;  No.  2,  38te'-i88tec;  No.  I  quoted  II tec:  mixed 
Western.  SS.gkVc-,  tvhile  do.  SB@l3c;  white.  State.  v42;.v 
•I2tec. ;  No.  2  mlxeii.  seller  November,  354JC;  do. 
Dcoembr.  36te@8fttec:  do.  January.  STte-L3(tec.:  do. 
Muy.Jvte-.tlO. 

VISIBLE  8UTI-LY  OK  UR.U3  IS  TUB  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Nov.  10.  1888.  Nov.  11,  1882. 

Wheat,  bush . 3U,7;s,4t6  19,189, l(W 

Corn,  bush .  9,634,395  4,067,168 

Oats,  bush  .  3,516.281  8.772, lit 

Barley,  bush.... .  2,136,925  2,856.967 

Rye.  bush .  2.442,066  1.1 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Clear  Back,  JiASO.t 
16.26:  or  Unary  Mess  In  Job  lots  quoted  $12@23:  choice, 
$12.10(612.50;  family  mess,  $l,i.  tV-(  14  for  Western  : 
Clear  Back,  $l5.Bdw.$I6,2r>;  extra  prime,  $11.50;  Prime 
mess,  nominal.  Beef— Extra  mess,  Jll.SOunfS;  packet. 
In  bids.,  J12.5G-(,18-  do.  lu  tea.  $17;  city  extra  India 
mess.  In  ti-s.,  J22is.23.50.  Beef  hums  quoted  $19  75  - 
at  West,  for  December  delivery,  19,50,  Cut  meals— 
Pickled  bellies,  12  ft  average,?}*:  12  ft  Ttec  :  pickled 
shoulders,  for  Western  delivery:  sweet  pickled 
shoulders.  IVocmber,  Jtep;  pickled  hams.  December, 
part  8J»,d9tec.;  City  plekled  shoulders,  t-teC.;  pickled 
hams.  Ute@12teu.;  »iuoked»honlders,  7teu«  i smok 
ed  bams,  l-lojlltec.  Middlcs-Umg  clear,  quoted  here 
?tec:  ai  West,  long  aud  short  clear.  December,  6c., 
Lung  clear,  prompt,  t’tec.  Dressisl  Hogs— City  heavy 
to  light,  Mi-tec.;  I'lgs  6te-r  64*0-  Lard— Contract  grade, 
spot,  $7.90;  off  grade,  to  arrive,  $7.37}®;  choice.  $7.95: 
leaf  lard, 'ic.;  November,  closing.  Ji.SNiti.SS:  Decem¬ 
ber.  *;.stUL7.s6;  year,  dosing,  jr.Sleil.sii;  January, 
$7.82(01 7.99:  February,  J7.98<.«8c  :  March,  $8.uk,t.8.10: 
April,  J9.14.4S. 20;  City  steam.  Si.Ttbc?  SO;  No.  1  City, 
*7.91:  Refined,  Continent,  private  terms,  quoted, 
$v20;  November  and  December-,  South  American, 
JS.-MVs9.fl5. 

Butter.— State  creamery  Is  rarely  found  in  first' 
class  condition.  State  dairy  of  tine  grade  docs  well 
enough-  Western  stock  of  fine  quick  flavor  la  not 
pleuty. 

Creamery,  fancy,  Sfc;  do.  choice.  82a8Sc.:  do- 
prune,  MWllc;  do.  fair  to  good,  23@28ci  do.  ordinary 
23@24e . :  June  creamery,  choice.  2M*27c;  do.  do.  fair 
to  good,  -M@ 24c ;  Stab-  dairies,  entire,  fine,  iCV.26c.; 
do.  do.  fair  to  good.  AtojgHo;  State  dairies  of  firkins 
24c;  do  do.  fair,  2t)w,29c.;  Slate  half -firkin  tubs  best. 
291.0 30c.;  do.  do.  fine,  26 n'29c :  do.  good,2..i@25e;  do.  fair, 
17wl9c.;  Slate  Welsh  tubs,  choice.  2T(,t2M\;  do.  good  to 
prime.  23@2tie  ;  do.  fair  to  good,  is,t 2»lc . ;  Western 
lmltatloti  creamery,  choice,  25w26c.:  Western  do., 
good  to  prime,  2u@2u.*.;  ilo.  ordinary  to  fair,  l.Vjclse,; 
Western  dnlry,  boat,  2: 82240.;  do.  good  2iln*23o.;  do. 
ordinary.  I5u«19c.;  Western  factory,  best  current 
make,  19c.;  do.  fair  to  good,  I3@17e.;  do.  ordtunrv, 
lG«l‘2c. 

Add  b.t  Jc,  pur  pound  to  the  above  for  Jobbing  se 
lectlousof  clioice  goods 

Tobacco. -Kentucky  firm.  Lags,  7®8o,:  Leaf,  8@ 
14c.;  Seed  Leaf  ls9U Pennsylvania,  Itk-t liter-.;  1881  do. 
6®llteC.:  lMN8do.,  3,618c.;  issj,  New  Euglund,  ll@3He,; 
laSG’sl,  Ohio.  6te  ^ 3c. 

CiiKKsx.  Anything  above  12tec.  Is  too  excepUona 
to  tie  quoted. 

State  factory,  selected  by  homo  trade,  134*64 IStec-: 
do.  tauoy  September.  121*"<-  I26l»c.;  do.  October  laucy, 
12  «.l2tec:  do.  prime  1  Iteot  Hte*-,  do.  fair  to  good,  lues 
llteo;  uu.  light  skims,  choice,  ste'<-t9c- do.  do.  fair  to 
good.  5,A8c;  sltlms,  Pennsylvuuia,  choice,  IteuI'Jtec; 
skims,  ordinary,  S@4c.;  Ohio  fiats,  fancy,  lL-ylltec; 
do.  do.  good  to  prime;  9te®10teo;  do.  fair,  8® 9c;  do. 
do.  ordinary,  5®6c. 

Cotton.— A  very  fair  trade,  with  farther  gain  on 
values. 


This  Instrument  Con 
raining  22  NOTES  (6  MORE 
than  Is  contained  In  any 
other  like.  Instrument)  Is 
unequalled  for  durability, 
power  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 


Live  Poultrt.—  Spring  chick- 
Ue.;  Spring  do.  Western,  ll«6 
iln  and  Jersey.  ISc.;  do.  State, 
H@13c.-.  roosters,  mixed,  old 


THE  AUT0PH0NE 


For  Grown  People  and  Children, 

THE  FINEST  .AND  CHEAPEST 

Automatic  Musical  Iastrument 
ever  offered. 

Send  tor  Circular  and  catalogue  of  Music 
The  Autophonk  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Canvassers  Wanted. 


KAImp.  Chromo  Cards,  name  In  new  script  type. 
^Nfmc.,  IS  pks.  ai.or  10  pits. for  $1  arid  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  plain,  chased,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting,  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  Snow  A  Co.Meriden.Ct 


_  F 14 E K  CHItI^T.W6S  PACKAGE. 

To  Introduce  our  goods  and  secure  future  trade,  vre 
will  send  you  free  of  charge.  If  you  wiU  send  30c.  in 
stamps  for  postage.  Ac  ,  5  pretty  Christmas  Cards.  5 
nice  Sew  Year  Cards,  1  lovely  Birthday  Card,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gilt-bound  floral  Autograph  Album,  Illustrated 
with  birds,  flowers,  fern,  ate.,  a  handsome  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portrait  of  all  the  Presidents  of  U.  S.  neatly 
arranged  In  on  album  with  a  facsimile  Autograph  of 
each,  also  our  new  HolbJav  Book. 

BABCOCK  Ac  CO  Ceuterbrook,  Conn. 


The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
rejected  on  the  First  Revision  by  the  Council 
of  Nice  under  Constantine,  A.  D.  325 
The  books  that  exist,  of  those  not  included  tn  the 
canon,  are  carefully  brought  together  in  ike  present 
volume;  and  the  possessor  of  this  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  in  the  two  volumes  a  collection  of  all  the 
historical  records  relative  to  Christ  and  his  apostles 
now  Inexistence  and  considered  sacred  by  Christians 
during  the  first  three  centuries  after  bis  birth. 
Illustrated  from  Ancient  Missals.  Svo.  Cloth,  S 1  -5  0 
post-paid.  Send  for  Vireutar. 

GEBBIE  A  CO.,  Publishers,  619  Sansom  St..  Philadel- 


ACENTS  WANTED 


JAPANESE  MAMMOTH  CHESTNUT.  75 
cents  each:  Japanese  Pin  mis,  best  vurietiea, 

50  cents  each.  Free  by  mall;  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Address  C.  M.  SILVA  A  SON. 

Newcastle,  California 


Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  of  my  own  growth  or 
grown  especially  for  me  from  my  choic*  stock  seed 
of  over  35  years'  selection  and  improvement. 
Guaranteed  first-class  In  every  particular. 
Wholesale  price-list  to  dealers  upon  application  to 

FRANCIS  BRILL. 

RIVERHEAD,  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 


fc§£5T  MARKET  PEAR. 

Sc  l«4,in«> PEACH  TUFFS  AlUe* 
l  of  new  and  old  Strawberries, 

r  2  :\  Cnrraau.  Gr»p«s.  Rs.ipb*rnca,  etc. 


In  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mi's.  Pery,  Castle 
Grey,  Limerick,  Ireland,  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches  are  thus  referred  to :  “  Having 
brought  your  ‘Bronchial  Troches’  with  me 
when  I  came  to  reside  here,  I  fouud  that  after 
I  had  given  them  away  to  those  I  considered 
required  them,  the  poor  people  will  walk  for 
miles  to  get  a  few.’*  For  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Throat  Diseases  they  have  no  equal.  Sold  only 
in  boxes, — Adv. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 

Naw  BUvxberrT.  early,  hardy,  good. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Yobs..  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1883. 

Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  12,263  head,  an-xlnst 
9,859  head  tor  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Ohio  oxen,  M5S  ft  at  llteo.  56ft;  1,283ft  at  10c.  55  ft; 
dry  cows,  960  ft,  at  8c.,54  ft;  do  992  ft  nc  8tee..53  ft; 
Pennsylvania  steers,  151  ft  at  l2e.  56  ft;  do,  1,214  ft 
at  104(0.,  56  ft;  do.  1,150  ft  at  Wtec.,X5  ft;  do.  1,092  ft  at 
10c.:  do.  (oxen!,  1.665  ft  at  6c  .  Uv*.  weight;  Ohio  steers. 
1,010  ft  at  12tec„  56  ft;  do.  1,107  ft  at  lUteo.,  5-5  ft;  do. 
1.134  ft  at  10c.:  do.  I ft  at  9tee;  UUnols  steers.  i,23i 
ft  atlltec..  56  ft;  do.  1.223  ft  at  lie.;  do,  1,133  at  lotec.; 
do.  1,056  ft  at  10tee.  Texans,  9b2  ft  at  9c.,  55ft;  Indiana 
steers,  1,250  ft  at  tic.,  56  ft:  do.  (oxen)  1 .3SS  ft  nt  tOc.*  55 
ft;  bulls,  1,112  ft  a«3e.;  State  steers.  1,456  ft  at  lltev.t 
56  ft;  do.  1,130  ft  at  $5.21;  do  966  ft  at  9c.,  35  ft,  tes*  50c! 
per  heads  Western  do  1,108  »mi%„  56ft;  do.  1.120 
ft  at  lOc.t  Connecticut  steers,  1,052  ft  at  9 tec.,  35  i»; 
oxen,  Lk<GA1.775ft  at  9 ternl'-teo.;  West  Virginia  steers. 
1,115  ft  at  $5.68;  do.  1.1 16  ft  at  U>tee.,  56  ft;  do.  1,139  ft  at 
lUtee..  55  ft  and  Stic,  per  hoad-  do.  277  ft  at  9tee,;  com¬ 
mon  State  steers,  1,138  ft  at  It  tec.;  bulls,  900  at  3tee. 

Calves.— Fed  eolvt-8,  390  ft.  at  N-Kqc;  grasaers,  317 
ft,  at  4tec:  ilo.  290  at  4c.  Venl,  160  ft.,  at  9tec;  do.  ISO 
ft,  at  9c:  do.  103  ft.  at  Ttec:  yearlings, 4s;  n>,  at  Ic. 

Siikei-  and  Lambs— Total  for  six  days.  44,213  head, 
ugalust  12, Gt-  bead  for  tile  sume  Lime  last  week 
State  lambs,  69  ft  at  iktec;  do  62  ft  at  c  tec:  Canada  do. 
79  ft  at  t>tec:  do.  80  ft.  at  6Hct  State  sheep.  95  ft.  at 5c; 
do.  97  ft.  at  5tee:  do.  8-1  r,  at  line;  do.  101  ft,  at  item 
Michigan  do.  94  ft,  at  4tge;  Western  sheep,  102  ft,  at 
5*qc;  ao  1C8  ft.  at  5tec:  do.  97  ft  at  5c;  do.  100  ft ,  at 
$4.60;  Pennsylvania  sheep  und  lambs,  67  ft,at5tec; 
Jersey  ewes,  114  ft,at4tec;  Modoc s,  76  ft,  at  *8.60;  Ohio 
sheep,  102  ft  at  5teo;  do.  87  ft,  at  4tev;  do.  91  ft,  at  4tee; 


Our  Latest  Invention,  the 


Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator  cures  all 
forms  of  Heart  Disease,  nervousness  aud  sleep¬ 
lessness. — Ado. 


EVER  MADE. 

We  make  the  only  corn 
//  j  2 ,  *  and  cob  mill  with  Cxuit-Steel 
l  Li  St.  S  Grinders.  If  we  fall  to  fur- 

alsti  proof  will  give  you  a 
.-X  in/M  asi-  n«a  mill .  10  different  styles  and 
-  sues.  The  only  mill  that 

We  also  make  the  Celebrated  Big  Giant .  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices . 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent, 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00. 


Mentiou  this  paper 


St.  Louis,  Mo 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


D0YLEST0WM  HORSE  POWER 


Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular"  wheat  is  %c.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  lj»o.  lower;  No.  2  Red 
Winter  varied  5c.  during  the  day,  closing  at 
3j^c.  higher  than  a  week  ago;  only  a  specu¬ 
lative  flurry,  probably.  Corn  i^c,  higher. 
Oats  >£c.  higher.  Rye  lc.  lower.  Hogs  un¬ 
changed,  cattle  a  trifle  higher,  Sheep  25c. 
higher. 


With  either  regular  inclm”"  love" end :  "  k.  Has 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 

Dojlestuwn  Junior  Thresher  and  Uleuner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HVLSH1ZEK, 
Doylestown.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa* 


ODE m  CROP 

ISLAND  IuAJjMuIj 

U  11  J  i  OF  1883 

$Mw  ££ttbiiea  ion 


HRi'SceUaujcousi  ^VdvfftiiSinfl 


iu  about  an  hour  it  died.  The  next  day  its 
sister  was  similarly  affected,  and  died.  Do 
you  know  what  was  the  matter?  Where  can 
I  get  a  book  giving  information  of  dogs  and 
their  diseases,  with  instructions  for  raising 
pups? 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y  GEO.  P.  BRYANT. 

[Not  having  had  much  experience  with 
dogs,  I  cannot  inform  you  what  ailed  them. 
The  Dog.  by  Dinks.  Mayhew  &  Hutch¬ 
inson,  edited  by  Frank  Forester,  price  §3; 
Richardson  on  Dogs,  paper  cover,  price,  SO 
cents ;  Stonehenge  on  the  Dog  in  Health  and 
Disease,  price,  $3.75.  To  be  obtained  of  the 
American  News  Co.,  New  York  City.  Your 
letter  was  overlooked.  Uncle  Mark. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  don't  suppose  you 
will  care  to  take  me  in  as  a  Cousin,  with  my 
spectacles  on  my  nose,  but  perhaps  will  re¬ 
ceive  me  as  a  “sister”  or  an  aunt.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  interest  the 
Cousins  to  hear  about  a  plant  largely  culti¬ 
vated  here  by  the  Chinese.  They  get  the 
bulbs  from  China  every  Fall,  place  them  in 
shallow  dishes,  surround  and  imbed  them  in 
clean  pebbles,  and  fill  the  dishes  with  water. 
The  plant  soon  throws  up  bright,  straight 
green  leaves,  that  grow  14  or  16  inches  tall, 
followed  by  tall  stems,  covered  with  clusters 
of  white  and  yellow  blossoms,  resembliug  our 
Narcissus,  and  are  very  fragrant. 

With  the  Chinumeu  they  must  bloom  by 
their  New  Year,  a  moveable  feast,  coming 
somewhere  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
February.  If  the  plant  fails  to  blossom  by 
that  time,  iu  Chinese  parlance  it  is  “No 
good.”  They  all  have  great  quantities  of 
them,  and  certainly  all  through  the  month 
of  February  their  poor  little  shanties  look 
bright  and  gay  with  them,  all  the  gayer  for 
having  their  leaves  tied  up  with  red  paper,  a 
custom  the  Chinaman  never  omits.  I  think 
the  plant  must  be  very  dear  to  their  hearts, 
they  have  such  quantities  of  them.  Certainly, 
they  are  both  curious  and  very  pretty. 

Nevada  Co.,  Cal.  mrs.  l.  h.  bickford. 

[I  guess  I  shall  have  to  class  you  among  the 
“aunts,”  because  they  are  supposed  to  wear 
the  “specs.”  Let  us  hear  from  you  again. — 
Uncle  Mark. 

Dear  Cousins:— I  suppose  you  will  see  I 
am  a  new  cousin  to  you  all.  My  Pa  takes  the 
Rural,  and  I  have  for  a  long  time  read  your 
letters  At  last  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
I  too  might  join  your  band ;  so,  after  getting 
permission  from  my  parents,  1  wrote  to  dear 
Uncle  Mark,  and  he  kindly  added  my  name  to 
his  many  nephews. 

I  live  on  a  farm,  and  am  13  years  old.  I 
have  a  brother  younger  than  myself.  We 
have  a  dog,  three  cats,  and  two  doves  for 
pets;  we  also  have  a  white  rohin,  although  he 
is  not  tame;  but  he  stays  right  near  the  house 
all  the  time,  in  a  Mountain  Ash  tree,  and  feeds 
on  the  berries.  My  brother  and  I  ha  ve  tine 
times  together;  we  go  to  school,  and  after 
school  at  night  we  go  fishing  and  berrying. 
In  the  Spring  we  set  out  lines.  Last  Spring  I 
caught  the  first  eel  I  ever  saw.  We  set  a  line 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening ;  we  got  up 
very  early  the  next  morning  to  see  what  kind 
of  luck  we  had;  so,  after  looking  at  one  or 
two  books,  I  came  to  one  on  which  I  was  sure 
I  had  something.  I  called  my  brother  to  help 
me,  and  soon  we  saw  something  coming 
towards  us  that  looked  more  like  a  snake  than 
anything  else;  but  I  bad  heard  and  read 
about  eels,  so  I  knew  that  it  must  be  one.  It 
weighed  tive-pouuds-and-hnlf.  Your  uephew, 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  fkkd  e.  reeve. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— May  I  be  a  member 
of  your  Club?  I  am  12  years  old.  I  live  in 
Dakota.  There  are  a  good  many  flowers  out 
here  ou  the  prairie.  I  think  the  wild  roses 
are  as  pretty  as  the  tame  ones  Some 
little  green  worms  got  ou  our  cabbages 
(of  which  we  had  400  heads)  aud  ate  holes 
through  them.  I  have  a  gaiden.  I  planted 
radishes,  peppers,  lettuce  aud  endive.  My  en¬ 
dive  did  not  do  very  well.  We  hud  never 
raised  any,  and  I  sowed  it  so  thick  that  I 
could  not  blanch  it.  We  have  eight  acres  of 
corn,  five  of  wheat,  and  four  of  oats.  I  have 
four  sisters  and  two  brothers.  When  I  was 
three  years  old  1  went  from  Illinois  to  Oregon; 
in  the  year  of  1880  l  went  back  to  Illinois, 
and  last  Kali  I  came  to  Dakota. 

Youruieee,  lauka  c.  Godfrey. 

Douglas  Co.,  Dakota. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY 


of  the  attractions  which  It  has  secured  for  188-1  is 
made  by  the  Youth’s  Conpanton,  and  especially  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  group  of  serials  which  It  will  publish. 
These  Include  original  stories  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Thomas  Hardy.  James  Pay  n,  Katherine  S.  Maemioid, 
-Uphntlsc*  Dutldet,  George  Mnnvllle  Kenn,  J.  T.  Trow¬ 
bridge  and  Frank  R.  Stockton,  V 0  these  were  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  it.  and  Mrs.  OUplioiit’8  story  Is  said 
to  be  toe  best  one  she  hos  produced  for  some  time 
Da  inlet's  story  is  of  life  In  Furis.  Hardy's  of  the 
Peasantry  in  the  West  of  England,  Penn's  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Mrs,  Mueqnnid'sof  Normandy ,  and  Trowbridge’s 
aud  Stock  ton's  of  America. 


BEE  TALK, 


.  HIS  has  been  an  exceptional 
\\f  year  for  honey-bees  as  well  as 
for  humble-bees,  wasps,  and 
yellow-jackete.  Last  Spring  Pa 
l  Y  had  two  stands  of  bees.  The 
vj JJ  first  hive  of  bees  did  very  well; 

swanned  late  in  May  one  large 
swarm,  that  I  put  in  a  small 
hive.  They  went  to  work  right, 
•  away  on  the  White  Clover,  of 

Avhich  there  were  10  acres.  I  was  very  much 
amused,  while  sitting  immediately  in  front 
of  the  hives,  watching  them  return  to 
them  with  a  ball  of  nectar  on  each 
limb,  as  large  as  a  small  pea.  The 
first  swarm  deposited  20  pounds  of  honey 
in  a  box.  which  I  carried  away  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  iu  10  days  after,  a  nice 
swarm  came  out  of  this  hive,  which  1  hived. 
They  have  nearly  filled  the  lower  part  of  their 
hive.  Another  swarm  also  came  out  of  the 
first  old  stand  early  in  Juue,  from  which  I 
have  taken  30  pounds  of  honey,  and  30 
pounds  from  the  first  old  stand  itself. 

The  other  liive  of  bees  did  not  do  quite  so 
well,  being  a  different  kind  of  bee.  The  bees 
swarmed  twice,  but  one  swarm  went  away. 
The  swarm  I  hived,  which  Pa  gave  me,  has 
filled  the  lower  part  of  the  hive  nicely,  but 
bas  made  uo  surplus  honey.  I  took  30  pounds 
from  the  second  old  stand.  I  have  taken 
110  pounds  altogether  from  four  hives;  took 
the  last  away  August  1.  Pa  said  I  ought  to 
have  left.it,  and  ought  never  to  take  any  away 
after  July  20,  as  they  ueed  all  they  make  to 
Winter  themselves  on, 

I  never  saw  bees  work  harder  thau  they  did 
in  the  White  Clover  season  in  June.  As  I 
said  before.  Pa  bas  two  kinds  of  bees:  the 
first  are  small  black  bees.  They  are  very  quiet 
and  nice  to  work  with,  and  beat  the  Italians 
all  to  pieces  making  honey.  The  others,  which 
are  Italiaus— I  call  them  “  old  Red-backs”— 
are  not  as  good  honey -makers  as  the  former 
but  are  excellent  fighters,  and  are  very  mean 
to  work  with. 

Bees  ueed  careful  attention.  The  little  black 
ants  nearly  “tuck'’  two  hives:  I  tried  salt 
with  good  effect,  but  nothing  was  so  good  as 
the  contents  of  Mrs.  R.’s  tea-kettle.  Next 
some  strange  bees  got  to  robbing  one  hive. 
Ma  used  to  tell  me  that  the  large  bees,  the 
drones,  did  uot  do  anything:  hut  1  noticed 
them  going  to  a  hive  and  coming  out  with  their 
mouths  full  of  something,  and  the  other  bees 
would  fight  them  when  they  could  get  a  chance. 
It  was  real  fun  to  see  the  little  working  bee 
kill  and  drag  out  the  drone,  notwithstanding 
the  drone  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  work¬ 
ing-bee;  I  have  seeu  a  bee  drag  out  a  drone 
that  was  alive.  I  shall  put  my  bees  in  the 
cellar  this  Fall,  aud  next  Summer  I  will  not 
allow  them  to  swarm  naturally,  but  transfer 
them,  so  that  I  shall  lose  no  swarms. 

Now,  some  one  will  say:  “Oh!  I  am  so 
afraid  of  bees!”  Well,  just  so  sure  as  a  per¬ 
son  is  afraid  of  bees,  they  will  sting  him. 
Don’t  run  aud  strike  at  them;  just  stand  still 
aud  let  them  fly  around,  and  if  you  are  sure 
one  Is  going  to  sting  you,  kill  it  without  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  others.  Bees  will  sting  some  peo¬ 
ple  much  sooner  than  others.  Pa’s  Red-backs 
will  sting  the  hired  man  when  he  is  two  rods 
from  the  hive,  whereas  I  can  sit  in  front  of 
the  hive  that  has  the  little  blaek  bees  in  it  for 
30  minutes,  without  being  stung.  Pa  does  not 
sell  much  honey,  for  we  all  like  to  eat  it,  and 
we  use  some  medicinally.  If  any  of  the 
Cousins  have  good  old  Dutch  mothers,  they 
will  make  use  of  it  in  some  way.  An  excel¬ 
lent  cough  sirup  is  made  of  honey,  and  the  best 
poultices  for  carbuncles  and  boils  are  made  of 
flour,  mixed  with  honey,  to  make  it  stick  to 
the  rags.  jno.  p.  confer. 

Greene  Co.,  O. 


PROFESSOR 


THIS  PAPER 

IN  CLUB  WITH 


jfUOSPHAT/c 


A  A  LADY’S  BOOK 

will  he  seur  tor  one  year  to 
any  undress  on  receipt  of  SS.’-O.  wMcb 
should  be  sent  to  the  publisher  of  the  llnral 
New-Yorker. 


GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 


IS  RECOGNIZED  AS  TITK  LEAffilNG FASHION 
AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERIC  A.  ITTE  LEAD 
TNG  ATTRACTIONS  Fon  188-1  AKK  THE  FOLLOW  INC.: 

.)  1  BEVUTIFil  COUHIEO  FASHION 

—  1  I’  I,  A  T  Its  executed  bv  the  French  process, rep- 
rcHOutlntf  the  prevailing  fashions  ill  ’”\*Ti  style  and 
color,  produced  especially  for  and  published  exclu¬ 
sively  in  CO  DEV'S  I. A  IIS'S  HOOK 
19  ENGRAVE!)  PLATES  OF  EASniONS 
•  in  black  and  white,  illustrating  leading  styles. 

IO  wivpi  V  EXECUTED  STEEL  EX- 
12  c; RAY  IN GH  by  ft) c  best  artists,  made  for 
GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOS, 

lO  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS  OF  F.X- 
1  C  PKESI  DENTS  of  the  IT.  S.,  which  form  a 
part  of  what's  known  tn  COOKY’S  LADY’S  BOOK  as 
the  l’K  ESI  DKNTI A  I.  Portrait  Gallery, 
each  being  neeompuuled  by  a  short  biographical 
nkti  toll. 

IRQ  PAGES.  ILLUSTRATING  FASH- 
I  JU  lo\S  and  fancy  needlewoi k. 

19  PAGES  OF  AlU  UlTEt  TI  UAL  DE- 
I  Cm  SIGN'S,  showing  plans  and  perspective  of 
Houses  and  Cottages  of  all  descriptions. 

1  O-t FULL  SIZE  FIT  PAPER  PATTERNS 
I  £  with  full  and  explicit  instructions  for  use. 

200  GODEY’S  LB^SS 

Celebrated  household  cooking  receipts,  each  having 
been  tested  by  practical  houskeepers  before  publish¬ 
ing. 

24  Pages  of  Select  Music. 

nrAi  nPC  uiiibrnclnK  ft  rich  array  of  Literature, 
IS  t  O  I  U  fc  &  Novelettes,  Stories  anti  Poems,  by 
eminent  writers*  ainou^  whom  are  MlftlON  Harl.vnd, 
Aruu.sT.v  dic  Bvbna,  Cuuistian  Rkid,  Mrs,  Shkkfey 
1’kterk,  EtU  RODMAN  Cm  ueil,  TTklbx  M  atiiehs,  Au¬ 
thor  of  "Cherry  Ripe."  THE  ART  Dl'.l  ART- 
Tj  k\T  win  be  under  the  direction  of  w  in.  MacLeod, 
ruriitar  nf  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Wa^hin^ton*  D. 
C.  All  other  department*  under  equally  eeminetent 
direction,  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICK  PER  YEAR. 

For  further  Information  send  for  clreulnr.  Sample 
copy  of  GODICY'S  LA  llY'S  BOOK,  ISc.  Stamps  taken. 
To  avoid  errors  write  plainly  your  address,  giving 
County  and  State.  GOOEY'S  I, A  DA  S  ROOK. 
1000  Chestnut  Si  reel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc,,  and 
iB  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Unities,  Sold  at  n  reasonable  price. 
The  Itorstnrd  Almanac  aud  Cook  Book 
sent  tree.  .  _  _ 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  IU.  ANTHONY.  Ag’t  IUU  and  102  Rende  St.  N.Y 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEI8,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  flom  which  the  excess  ol 
Oilhas  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 


Will  Make  Your  Hens  Day. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  81.00. 

6  Boxes.  $2.00;  2S  It.  Kegs,  Rt;.25.  By  Express  oi 
Freight  Co.  wholesale  aoents: 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  X.  Y.  I  J.  C.  Long,.Tr„  New  York. 
Benson,  Manic  &  Co.,Pldln.  |  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


JANUARY  NUMBER  NOW  READY 

Increase  of  Reading  Matter 


A  GENUINE  % 

'YANKEE  SOAP 

.lfan*ifartvr*\i  at 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

WJL L  T A  MS  a-  7?  7?0  T TIERS 

CnitMI6TB  AND  APOTHECARIES. 
proYMUt  OGurtarfaiU,  ll»t*r  will  bo  upon  yj 

atch  oak#  /ff 


larty'*  hooks.  It  vrlv e*  morn  for  the  money,  and  com- 
bines  greater  merits  than  any.  It  has  the 

BEST  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST  COLORED  FASHIONS, 

BEST  DRESS-PATTERNS, 
BEST  ORIGINAL  STORIES. 

BE-sT  WORK-TABLE  PATTERNS, 

BEST  MUSIC.  Etc.,  Etc. 
Its  immense  circulation  uud  long  established  reputa¬ 
tion  trouble  its  proprietor  to  distance  nil  competition. 
Its  stories,  novelettes,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the  beat. 

Colored  Steel  Fashion  -  Plates. 

"Peterson”  Is  the  only  magnxluc  that  gives  these- 
They  are  Twice  Tint  Usual  Size,  and  are  unequalled 
for  beauty;  //<*  latest  /  or is  stales,  printed  from  steel 
plutes  and  colored  by  hand 

TERMS  (always  Iu  advance),  S'2  A  YEAR. 


( Copy  of  front  Label ,  adopted  1840.) 

Forfortv  yeursthe  veeognized  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  and  lusting.  No  soup  In  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.s.  Courla sustain¬ 
ing  our  "Trade  Mark"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 


use  our  “Barbebs’  Bar  Soap."  Sample  mailed  for  8c. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee.  Soap  for  12c.  Address, 

J.B.  WILLIAMS  A- CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


This  Ik  the  principal  premium  for  koUIuk  up  clubs 
for  18HI,  and  n  miporb  quarto  volume,  bound  in  nnt- 
rnfc  morocco,  Rill  and  Illustrated  with  At  eel  uUKraylngs 
— atiooether  the.  most  costly  (Did  bcnutiful  e»vr  offered. 
Ottaet  premiums,  however,  are  ottered,  an  thus: 

~  ^  i  With  Ihe  "Golden  Gift,;1  or 

2  Oopies  for  $3.50. ‘  a  large  site  Steel  '  "K'r“v(UK; 

«  r,  1  •  c  a  rn  I  for  framing,  "1  lml  Out.  to 

3  Copies  for  $4.50  (  the  person  getting  up  a  Club 

.  _  .  .  __  I  With  an  extru copy  of  the 

4  Oopies  for  $6.50  ’  Magazine  Tor  1-81  as  a  pre- 

_  „  rt,o  oo  I  miuni,  to  the  person  getting 

6  0  pi68  for  $9,00  (  upUieClub. A  rare  oner  this* 

(With  both  an  extra  copy  Of 
the  Mugazlnofnr  188-1  and  the 
"Golden  Gift  ”  or  the  large 
steel  engraving,'' 1  IredOut, 
to  the  person  getting  up  the 
*  I  Cluh.  A  still  bctt.-r  offer ! 

Foi'  l.arger  Club.  Stilt  tJrenter  Inducements 
Address,  post  paid,  (’HAS,  J .  PETERSON, 
BOB  ('beat not  St..  Philadelphia.  I’a. 
t?f8peclniens  sent  gratis,  if  written  for  in  good  faith 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins.— 
I  received  tbe  seeds  sent  me,  and  am  much 
obliged  for  them.  I  planted  them  on  rich 
soil,  in  open  ground,  aud  about  two-thirds  of 
them  came  up.  Thus  far  (Sept.  23)  only  one 
plant  has  blossomed.  The  Rura  l  com  is  look¬ 
ing  very  well,  in  spite  of  the  wet  weather 
and  early  frost  which  this  season  has  experi¬ 
enced  Graiu  is  yielding  very  well  here  this 
Summer.  We  have  not  yet  dug  the  Blush 
Potato  which  we  received  from  the  Rural, 
but  if  it  yields  like  the  White  Elephant,  it  ■will 
be  good. 

I  had  four  puppies,  born  September  18th; 
when  born,  they  were  all  well  aud  strong. 
When  two  or  three  days  old  one  was  taken 
sick,  bloated  considerable,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  great  pain  if  touched.  I  n  about  four  hours 
it  became  apparent  that  it  was  going  to  die, 
and  I  gave  it  a  strong  dose  of  Epsom  Salts; 


Uncle  Mark:— 1  was  surprised  and  pleased 
to  see  my  letter  iu  the  Rural,  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  pirating  it.  !  wrote  to  you 
that  1  had  planted  a  little  garden.  I  had  over 
throe  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  sweet  corn, 
lettuce,  radishes,  beans,  etc.  My  father  has 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant  and 
the  lllush  Potatoes,  that  were  sent  from  the 
Rural,  that  are  beauties  this  year,  they  are 
so  large.  The  seeds  you  sent  me  came  up  and 
produced  some  nice  flowers,  I  urn  only 
eleven  years  old  and  do  not  think  I  can  say 
much  about  apples.  Think  I  could  if  I  had 
some  to  oat.  I.  too,  would  like  to  know  what 
Uncle  Mark’s  given  name  is. 

Your  Nephew,  wilbur  f.  saxton. 

[My  given  name  is  Uncle.  Don’t  you  think 
it  a  good  one?  uncle  mark. 


COLD  WATCH  FREE! 


The  Publishers  of  IbeUuiiituI  City  Home  Guest, 
tbe  well-known  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Mag¬ 
azine,  make  tbe  following  liberal  oiler  lor  tbe  Hol¬ 
iday*.;  Tbe  person  telling  U*  tbe  longest  verse  Intlie 
Bible  before  January  1st.  wilt  receive  a  Solid  (.'old 
Lady’s  Homing  t’u*e  w»\i»s  Wateb.  worth 
g.V),UI.  If  tbe  re  be  more  than  one  Correct  answer,  i  be 
second  will  receive  ati  elegant  -icin-n  iudiitu  Gen- 
tlciuiui’s  Wateb,  The  third  a  key  wlmilng  Eng¬ 
lish  \Ynt  oh.  Each  person  must  send  Tie.  with  their 
answer  for  which  they  will  receive  three  months' 
subscription  to  the  Home  Guest,  a  50  page  Illus¬ 
trated  Holiday  Book,  a  Cane  of  85  urlioleN 
thnt-  the  ladles  will  appreciate  and  paper  containing 
the  names  of  winners,  HOME  GUEST,  Hartfoud,  Cw 


BIG  CHRISTMAS  OFFER.  ISS3. 

We  will  send  the  fUtLAmai'rOA  Hkhalu  (size  of  Har¬ 
per's  Weekly)  to  any  address, 1J  months,  and  either  or 
our  two  beautiful  cnroinoH.  in  ten  colors  ••i’resent- 
ime  tbe  Bride,”  or  "The  GnrlieM  Family,” 
size  24x80  inches,  also  30  Visiting  Cards  (no  two  alike) 
with  unv  name  you  wish  printed  on  I  horn.  Life  of  tne 
probable  Democratic  Presidential  Candidate  for  188-1. 
Oen.  Winfield  Scorr  Hancock. (120  pages,  with  cover) 
anil  one  dots-  Lithographic  Cards  of  popular  Actresses, 
all  prepaid,  for  only  *11  ct .  one-pent  slumps. 

J,  LU.M  SMITH,  91*5  Arch  Ht„  l’hila.,  l’a. 


FOR  PATCH 
hUK  WORK 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS, 


iwUuUntal  implements! 


Heal  ©state 


^gneultural  implements 


The  dike  on  Mr.  Evarts’s  farm  in  Windsor 
Vt.,  will  cost  $8,000  and  enclose  a  lake  of  125 
acres. 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  daughter  of  the 
lute  Czar,  is  the  brightest  and  most  amusing 
talker  of  the  British  royal  family.  She  says 
very  funny  things. 

Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Lincolnshire,  proposes  to  continue 
his  efforts  to  induce  the  British  Government 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the 
United  State  s,  which  is  steadily  increasing. 

Judge  Fisher,  of  Baltimore,  having  de¬ 
cided  that  a  man  is  liable  in  damages  for 
slanderous  words  uttered  by  his  wife,  Mr. 
Scholer,  of  that  city,  had  to  pay  $105,  and 
costs  because  his  wife  had  said  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  things  of  Mrs.  Anna  Mache. 

It  is  reported  in  Madrid  that  Seuor  Juan 
Valeria,  the  author,  who  has  been  appointed 
Spanish  Minister  to  Washington,  has  been 
instructed  to  arrange  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  in  w'hich  due  atten¬ 
tion  is  to  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  Cuba. 

Dick  Luke  is  the  owner  of  a  whole  coal 
miueiu  Michigan,  an  d  yet  he  is  not  much  of  a 
capitalist,  for  it  is  a  very  small  property.  He 
personally  works  the  only  tunnel  into  which  he 
crawls  in  the  morning,  to  get  out  an  average 
of  a  ton  of  coal  before  night. 

Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke.  now  84 
years  old,  is  in  the  habit  of  rising  early.  He 
works  till  the  hour  of  his  simple  dinner,' 
having  always  his  snuff-box  uear  him,  as  was 
the  custom  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He 
smokes  some,  too,  but  usually  only  in  the 
forenoons.  His  afternoons  are  given  to  pay¬ 
ing  or  receiving  visits,  and  his  evenings  to 
whist,  a  favorite  pastime  which  the  old  soldier 
did  not  intermit  even  in  the  smoke  of  the 
Franco-German  war. 


jiutterSHIPPING 

==Pjk_nrHr 


FARM  FORSALE 


A  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

■  I  :  TN  THE  PEACTI 


"  One  mile  south  of  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  TO  acre9 of  land 
In  good  state  of  cultivation  and  well  watered.  For 
further  information  address 

_  JAS  H.  LAMPMAN.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


X  CAL  HAND  CULTIVA¬ 
TOR  enables  the  operator 
to  give  the  Hoes  or  Teeth  a 
suit  ns  well  as  forward  mo¬ 
tion— thus  changing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  Hoes  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  This 
principle  permits  cultivat¬ 
ing  hilled  us  well  us  drilled 
crops,  rapidly  nnd  in  the  most 
perfect  manner;  and  makes 
It  the  best  Hu /nl  i  ultiratur 
now  in  use.  It  will  save  labor 
equal  to  its  cost  every  day  it 
Is  used  Its  held  work  has 
never  been  equaled  It  will 
work  astride  of  or  between 
rows.  Length  of  Blade,  •!  and 
8  inches. 

Send  for  circular. 

Price  (boxed  for  shipment) 
$5.1)0. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Address 


1635  Barker  St. 

Phila.,  P 


Virginia  farms  for  salei 

V  n  Send  for  free  catal’ge.  Maps  of 

™  Va.  25c  •  Hashing  C.  Staples  6l  Co.,Rfchmon  J,Va 

CHEAP  FARMS. 


Try  our  way  of  Print-^^^A., 
ButterVand'yetHI^tT  price*. 


— s-Newtou's  p|)U/  T|E 
RimprOM'il  u  U  Y»  IIC 
/  f.  Holds  t  hem  11  rmly,  <1  raws 
(j^Uieiii  forward  when  lying 
Alfdiowji,  pushes  back  when 
- //standing,  givs  freedomof 
head,  keeps  them  clean. 

K  C  JiKWTOX  Batavia  III 
Brooder  of  Jersey  Cattle. 


Near  Market*. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,5(10  miles 
of  railroad  and  l.tXJ,'  miles  of  Lake  transportation, 
schools  andehurches  In  every  count*,  public  build¬ 
ings  all  paid  for,  and  no  debt.  Its  soli  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops,  and  It.  is  the  best 
fruit  State  In  the  Northwest.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market 
atlow  prices.  The  State  has  Issued  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  arnup  and  descriptions  of  the  soil, 
crops  and  general  resources  of  eeerp  county  In  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Cosna’a  of  IsnuoBAriON,  Detroit,  Mich 


HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

Higganum, 


tST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

'UPlIiCC  THRESHERS, 

■  ll  U 1 W  ED  Horse  Powers, 

i  and  purposes. )  W rite  for  r* re<**  Pamphlet 
le  Aaltman  Sl  Taylor  Co. ,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Conn. 

WAREHOUSE, 

38  So.  Market  St., 

BOSTON,  Mas* 


PtoftUaittou#  gtdmtteing 


TAYLOR  1.4  and  4  HORSE  POWERS. 

Mills 


■ - ;  j  , . , : ;  y^TTr.- Trfw  Runs  Feed  I 

„  |;|  j  |'i  I )  >  J  Feed  C  u  tt  e  rs. 

iTtepSS'flfji  I  tors.Saws.  Churns, 
-  nnt;ilfS«M  r  1  Pumps,  etc.  Over- 
>r.  LilliiCnl  bead,  out  of  dirt 
6Y  .rilC-ifUT  '  and  snow,  Sitn- 

|l  ft  ~X'#M  \  pit?  st.  Cheapest 

/|  V  "  B  I and^iest.  Dealers 

_ ! _ all  kinds.  Send  for 

to  TAYLOR  HORSE  POWER  CO  ,  23  S 


^l%ni  RUSLD1HG  MANILLA 

This  water-proof  material  resembles  line  leather,  is  used 
fur  roofs,  oat-side  walls'bf  bull  dings,  and  place 

of  pia  ster.  Catalogue  A  111  LI  CIV  O  P  n  Camdea. 

sample6free.(Estatxl866)W.n.rfll  OtLU*  S.l. 

.  *  CO.,  Owego,  N.  Y..  Wholesale  Manufac¬ 

turers  of  i.-ustom  Hand-uwide  Harness— i 0  per  cent. 

by  Bering  direct.  Send  for  New  Hlustrated 
Catalogue.  All  harness  shipped  subject  to  approval. 

I  fl  fl  1/  I  23  °r  the  latest  and  most  Popular  Songs 
I  ■  I  sent  fret  ay  tea  11  for  one  3-cent  stamp. 
L.  U  U  fl  .  Address  &.  S.  HANSON.  Chicago,  lib 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


circulars 
Canal  St  .Chicago,  111. 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  &  FEED  MILLS 

c-  The  Cheapest  and  Best. 

I Will  Crush  and  Grind  A Lj  thisg. 

&  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

^Address  L  J.  MILLER,  CmehoaiU 


Our  10-llor.se  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  lias  cut  10,10)  feet  Pine  Lumber  lu  ID  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  8  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  com 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  LUt  and  Catalogue  “A” 

b.  w.  payne  &  Sons, 

Box  341.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


PTIl'AL.  MUSICAL,  Etc.  | 

(MHn  ril  n  wvncp  Catnl.vguc 


Reed  &  Barton 

J Manufacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


Itliutrated  tataUseuv,  150  mi.  Ph»lo.  a]  Lrvturt.  1(1 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES  WANTED. 
AKBACH  ORGAN  INA  CO.,  PhUada..  Pa. 


^gvieultural  Kmpl  mcut.si 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


printed  m 

50  Cardi 

Floral , 


P  1  i  It  WW 

9  3-  a 

ft.  Ty*  '•J  \FboraL  etc.,  with  Lot1*,  Friend- 

a V -  -24  enJ  Mottoes.  Mr 

— —  -1- - "Jlpk*.  vn«nai>  <^~=====4c 

clcsanl  Rlnpr,  **><*.,  1  o  t»k%.  it  flmr.  £t. 

1*)  SEW  ••aiME4l.Hl  Mlfe"* 

I  JL  C*rd*  t.nam*  funtfulwd  with  hftnd 

boldine  flower*  with  undoes i  SOe.  7  *  V  ^?JBr 

pk>.  and  thva  Kme  f..r  $1 .  ifrnl%’  w»m- 

Die  book  and  foil  outfit,  2 or.  (Her  208  oew 

ur.t*  ad  <1*4  lilH  «€I»om.  Kluk  Cinl»  at  wIh'IpmIc  prire*. 

NOHTHFOKD  CARD  CO.  Nortkford*  Cow. 


(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


VnriD  IIAMC  OQ  New  Chroeno,  oar  pack, 
i  UUll  linlTIt  10c.;  40  Tnnsuartni.  very  line, 
10c.;  Mixed  C»r .is,  .  c:  To  Gold  Kdge.  15c.;  Bsv- 
elcJ  Gold  10c.;  ^  AniaiinlUca  Cards,  10c.;  25 

Hortewh'.M.*  Cbrouiu.  V.*  Slipper  Cardi,  l  Ac.;  12  Pa- 
risind  Gums,  uauiu  b.,ldei:  by  hAtid  a*ddLna  bo^oet,30c,; 
12  Pbolc^niph  Curtis,  pholc^ra^n,  ire  will  return 
It,  Wc.  Aleut's  Oullll,  15c.  Aft  cic^aut  Pritniata  for 
erary  cffder  juaoa&tlllg  |I.  eat  mjrf,  piren  &t?e.  ^  We 
have  :he  Urgent  *nrietv  of  ant  Card  boui«  la  the  World 
Dl  AUM  PADHO  snd  SUlioners> 

DLitniX  UHllUd  in  any  quantity,  nl  v«ry  low 
pri-.-t  ; Lump  for  prloe-lUt,  none  free.  Address 

HUB  CARD  CO.,  1^9  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


Awarded  FIRST  ORDER  OF  UESIT 
at  Melbourse  Exhibition,  1830. 

Was  awarded  t-heflrxt  premi¬ 
um  at  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  In  Philadelphia.  In  1S76, 
and  accepted  by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 
OTHER  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  Beat  Kniie  in  the 
xcorld  tocutji  ne  fecit  from  bale, 
to  cut  down  mow  or  3  tael,  to  cut 
corn  -stalks  for  feed,  tocutpcttf, 
or  for  ditching  In  marshcs.aud 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  ensil¬ 
age  from  the  silo.  TRY'  IT. 

IT  WILL,  PAT  you. 

Manufactured  only  by 


■  p  nyiv  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dr.  Chase’s  Family 
Aut.\  Ic  Physician  Price '*•4.00.  Sped  men  pages 
free.  AddressA.  W.  Hamilton  <fc  Co..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

i/ 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  ’SST*^..8"0* 

( new  E.  NASON  A  CO.  I'.’O  Fulton  St.  New  York. 


ound  ai  Las&fSsU? 

ii.  .  .  __  J  ■  ,  by  mall  our  MEW  CASE 


uev**r  falls.  World,  ai  * 


East  Wilton,  Me.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  hardware  merchants  &  the  trade  generally 


NTS.  for  ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL  CLI- 

(.  Au  are  teeted;  only  the  best  sent  out 
•‘nr in  Seed  .Mn.mi.il ;  HistOTT  and  beat  methods 
inuns.  Re>ot  Crops,  Grasses,  tedder  Crop'  — 


TIIK  STRONGEST  AND  REST 


Grain  i 

of  culture 


Ensilage  Cutter 


of  culture  of  Grama,  Root  Crops,  Grarees,  Fodder  Crop®,  Tree«=»var 
Planting,  etc.  only  lOcla.  Catalogue  and  Price  tut  of  »nnt 

several  thousand  varietiee,  FREE,  _  « 

HIRAM  SIBA.EY  A  CO.  Rochester, N.Y?  Chic 


in  Endless  Variety  of'Tlexnt  Uhl  Styles.  Send  six  3o. 
stamps  for  samples.  Yale  Silk  Works,  New  Haven,  Ct 


on  James  River.  Va..  in  a  Northern  settle 
meat.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  M  VNCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


P  R  R  R 1  Set'ure  “  Splendid  Present  by  sending 30c.  Tor 
S  packs  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  tin  ported 
designs,  or  50  for  10c.  E.  H.  Pardek.  New  Haven,  Ct , 


D  ATEkIT©NOPATENTJ  nopay. 

y  A  y  P  fSI  I  \r.  s  a  A.  p.  LACEY.  Psteat 
1  Fl  ■  kll  I  W  Attorneys,  Washingum.  D.  C. 
Full  instructions  and  Hand-Book  of  Patents  sent  rasx. 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Glowers  in  America.  Fcomted  1784.  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
fnrom  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDRETU  PHILADELPHIA. 


t..-it».-sl  prices  ever  known 
on  Rrrech  Loaders, 
V.lllrs,  .t  Kef  olvera. 


k  KB-9  ■'kt  greatly  reduced  pri--. 

1S|  nd  stamp  for  oar  New 

m  "  ^^^lllu».  Catalogue,  1888-84, 
POWELL  A  XON  ISO  Mainmreet.CIN'CINNATLO. 


^  IN  THE  WORLD 


Has  no  equal  ns  an  Kusllage  or  Feed  Cutter.  For 
Ea«e  or  Motion  It  U  I  nesndted.  Fur  Strength  it  is 
tlie  lit***  of  all  Feed  Culler*,  Hiu-  swept  tfie  board 
wherever  ,  xldldieil  nt  Fairs.  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 
For  Circulars  amt  roll  Inroriflatlon,  nd«l rv's« 

KEI.I.K  CITY  M  INI  (■  YCfl  lilM)  CO.. 
(Soeee  «or  IoDaviu  Lawvok.)  liaelne,  YVI». 


wn  WANT  1000 mere  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  »a-I  faslrM  scBzny  book  eter  xxMisied,  entitled 


Warranted  for  5  Years,  and 


Warranted  for  5  Years,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
monev  refunded.  The  Best,  most  Kftioient.  and  most 
Durable  Washer  in  the  world.  It  has  no  rival, and  is 
the  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  -,citAoul 
rubbino.  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easv 
to  operate  that  the  most  delicate  lady  or  child  To  years 
old  can  do  the  work.  It  is  made  of  Galvanize  i  Lp  -u,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  lias  the  Rubber 
Knuds  on  the  Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of 
buttons  and  injury  to  (slothes 

.  Retail  price  $8.00.  Agents’  3atnple,  $3,50.  Alao  the 


For  Thrilling  Interest,  Rcmoutic  Story,  Spicj 
I  *  1  peer.  Just  fompl 

ItuUng  A'fontvM 


Tender  i'nUins,  it  is  without  •  peer.  Just  completed  by  20  ot 
our  gmifi  .C  tA'  iii.-  .(uc5.»-c,  including  KCizo&eM  Stuart  rhelps, 
Harriet  Prewoi-  Spmfartt.  If.  K  .uyi.  Rom  Perry  l  ooi'e,  Lucy 
Lit/vom.  Mary  CVnMr.  Jtacitfn  liar  hr*  /.and  1 3  oOMrs.  They 
cive,.rbr  tAe.nVw  tin*,  the  true  Storv  of  the  Lives  and  Deed* o( our 
famous  women.  It  ii  .''iq.cWy  llhiumtcd.  Minister*  say  uGod 
speed  It."  Tens  of  houmnds  me  waiting  fur  it,  and  Agent* 
sell  10  to  SO  a  day.  C  r" Po'-  tn  ily  the  ce*t  chnnee  to  moke 
money  ever  oji  ml.  Send  for  i  irvular*.  Rtfra  IVwm,  ike.,  t« 
V.  D.  WORT1LLN  UTO.N  A  CO.,  UurU'ord.  tuun. 


QMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

p  CATTl.K  riTANCH  lOliS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in¬ 
vented.  Anji  srs  trsKt.K  when  opened  80  the  animal 
cannot  turn  it  whon  bucking  out.  mnl  locks  itselk 
when  closed  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Ism.  Send  for  (llustratrd  circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  I>.  HltOOKS, 

Addison.  -Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 


Pocket  K. n I v e s  —write  to  TburstoncA  Brigham 
61T  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  for  Price  List. 


ETTHEBEST 


Can  Clear  $200  per  month 

^IVCI1  IN  SELLING  THE 

Champion  Bosom  Stretcher  and  Ironing  Board, 

and  WARDS  FOLDING  IRONING  TABLE. 

Terms  and  secure  exclusive  Territory.  Address  with  stamp 

M’f’g  Oo.,  OlxilliootlLo,  O. 


per  nay  at  home.  Samples  worth  43  free 
Address  Stinson  St  Co..  Portland,  Me. 


tj2&  With  Grinding  pare, 

Steel  Col-  Crusher,  and*  Sieve 
fl’^SSSi  JJ)  for  Meal,  v  Thej-  take  LESS 
1*6  WE  It,  do  More  Work, 
nnd  are  more  durable  titan  any 
ffl  r,  other  mill.  Send  for  Deseripi  i  r« 

llm  ’  A  Cutaloyxie.  Also  miui'frs  of  th* 

Eilfinf  Uuion  nor*#  Power,  with  Level 
y/'  Tread.  Threshers  arttl  Cleaners, 
Feed  Cutters.  Circular  Save,  etc, 

W.  L.  BOYF.lt  A  KKO.,Phil«dcl|>hhi,  I*a, 


;a  week  m  your  own  town.  Terms  and  45,  outfit 
Tree.  Addrc««  B.  Hallkt-S  Portland.  Me, 

Mand  expenses  to  men  aud  women  agents 
J.  E .  Whltue.v.Xurseryman.Roehester.N.Y 


A  WEEK,  |13  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
Outfit  free-  Address  Thus  4  Co..  Augusta,  Me. 


G'reatAmericah 


Company 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


Her  maiden  name  ?  Why,  her  maiden  aim 
is  to  pet  married,  of  course. 

Our  boy  saw  m  a  Western  agricultural 
paper  the  title  “  The  Future  of  Sheep.”  “All 
about  lambs,  I  suppose,”  said  he.  Smart  boy, 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
fe  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 

E  N  G  E  for  Con  sti  pati  o  n , 
.Mjl  \  Biliousness,  Headache, 
l'V/llrW#  \  Indisposition,  &c. 

/t K  0  /  SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

^■CTrSN.  V/and  all  other  system- 
regulfttfng  medtcines. 
THli  |H  >t*E  IS  SMALL, 

h  to  k  action  prompt, 
R-JbIl"  A!  w  fcs  thk taste  delicious. 
TWTkAfF  Ladies  and  children 

>/pr!cc.  SB  centi.  I.vrg»  bom,  80  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Tbeo  Wo  urn,  jii 


“  W hew  !  Coming  up  these  stairs  takes  the 
wind  out  of  me,”  remarks  the  gentleman  who 
climbs  to  our  editorial  rooms  to  give  advice 
gratis.  “So  glad.”  says  the  editor,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand;  and  the  gentleman  thinks 
the  editor  is  delighted. 

Baggh  mounts  a  livery  horse  for  a  little  ex¬ 
ercise;  gets  more  than  he  bargained  for;  lands 
limping  by  the  roadside.  A  friend  asks: 
“  Why  did  you  come  down  so  quick  ?”  “  Why, 
to  be  sure  ?  Do  you  see  anything  up  there  in 
the  air  for  me  to  hold  on  to  f”  answered 
Baggs,  grimly. 

“  Do  you  waut  to  kill  the  child?”  exclaimed 
a  gentleman,  as  he  saw  a  boy  tip  the  baby 
out  of  its  carriage  on  the  walk.  “No,  not 
quite,”  replied  the  boy;  “but  if  I  can  get  him 
to  bawl  loud  enough,  mother  will  take  care  of 
him  while  I  go  and  wade  in  the  ditch  with 
Johnny  Bracer.” 

A  clergyman  of  a  country  village  desired 
bis  clerk  to  announce  that  there  would  be  no 
after roon  servie?,  as  he  was  going  to  officiate 
for  another  clergyman.  The  clerk,  as  soon  as 
the  service  was  over,  called  out:  “There  will 
be  no  service  this  afternoon,  as  Mr.  — —  is 
going  a  fishing  with  another  clergyman.” 


P'ANOFgRJES. 

Tone,Toncli,¥orlaiiaiisltip  and  BnraMlity. 


WILLIAM  HNADE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y, 


GO  UP 

PENs 


gtttercUaucouo  Stflicrtisinj} 


A  Good  Baptist  clergyman  of  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  a 
strongtemperanceman,  suffered  wltli  kidney  trouble, 
neuralgia,  and  dizziness  almost  to  blindness,  over 
two  years  after  lie  was  told  that  Hop  Bitters  would 
cure  him,  because  he  wo-  afraid  of  nud  prejudiced 
against  ‘-Bitters."  Since  bis  cure  he  says  none  need 
fear  but  trust  In  Bop  liutrr*. 

Proof  Everywhere. 

If  any  Invalid  or  sick  person  has  the  least  doubt  of 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  Hop  Bitters  to  cure  them, 
they  can  find  cases  exactly  like  their  own,  In  their 
owd  neighborhood,  with  proof  positive,  that  they  can 
be  easily  and  permanently  cured  at  a  trifling  cost— 
or  ask  your  druggist  or  physician. 

Greenwich.  Feb.  1 1. 1880. 

Jlop  Bitters  Co.— Sins  I  was  given  upby  the  doctors 
to  die  or  scrofula  consumption.  Two  bottles  of  your 
Bitters  cured  me. 

LEROY  BREWER. 


PENCILS.  HOLDERS.  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury-  for  persons 
who  cure  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

MARIE.  TODD  &  BARD, 

Cur.  NnHMnn  Ar  Liberty  St*.  New-Ynrk 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


Beauty  and  Beast.— Re-engraved  from  the  New  York  Graphic, 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO, 


It  is  the  best  Mulling 
tool  on  eartli. 


[4  Ton  Hjifil).  Kwun  Itox  Included. 
2401b,  FARMER’S  SCALE,  *5. 

The  "Lime  Ih&ttcMvo,”  k  os.  to  2s  lb.  pi. 
8UO  <11  licit  Sizes.  HmIoiMTii It  K  l-IST  KilKh. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

bust  return  ntuK  foii  MUM  woiik,  #io. 
40  lb.  Anvil  anil  KIioI’TouIm,  $tO, 

ITrmi r»  «n.o  llmruid  mour)  dutn*  odd  Jobs. 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  .*  Other  Articles 
at  uwitST  primus,  mioLKSAti:  a  rktail. 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Tlie  Greatest  Importing  anil  Breeding; 
Establishment  in  The  World. 

Perchero ii -Norman  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  from  Frmiee  had  Itred 
lit  since  1872,  lij 

m.  w.  dun iiam:, 

¥37310,  Dn  Pige  Co.,  Illinois, 

mllr«  Writ  of  Chicago, 


STEVENB  FRENCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  $80  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
ctreul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
&  SON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


Prices  low  lor  qual¬ 
ity  ol  stock,  and 
EVERY  STALLION 
GUARANTEED  A 
BREEDER. 


- . .  * - -  7/  'LT* 

The  “  A  <’!tl  E"  Subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crueller  and  I.eveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 

Lifting,  Turning  process  ol  double  go  ngs  of  CAST  STEEL  C**1  i  i.h«  rav«iii»  -n  . . • 

rangemeut  of  whtoli  give  immense  cutting  power.  T‘  ..  _  _ _  ... 

eling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pul  verlzliig  the  soil  are  performed  at  t  he  snme  t  ime.  .  „ . 

I  ire  absence  id  Spike**  or  spring  Teel  li  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  cr*pcciHl!y  adapted  to  In 
verted  sod  and  hard  day,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  on  light  soli,  ate 
Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  nurfuce  of  the  ground. 

Il'i  .flu/.'#  n  inrirnty  of  Hist*  working  from  4  to  15  F»W  ITVif., 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 


‘TKKL  COlLTERSt  the  peculiar  shape  and  nr 
Thun  the  three  operations  of  cmuhlng  lumj^s,  l*»v 

*  <•  CD 


YVW.M 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  lineBt  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees, 
Registered  in  the  Percberon  Stud  Book  of  France, 
and  the  Percheron-Norman  Stud  Book  of  the  United 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Uatalogae  hj. 


is  the  only 


Don’t  let  your  denier  palm  oil  u  bnuti  imitation 
or  aoine  lufcrlor  tool  oil  yon  under  the  assurance  that  it  in  something  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  IJ  V  ORDERING  AN  “AC.Iir  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  Mend  tin  DOVBLE  QANQ 
Acme  in  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  Sintra  on  trinl,  nud  il'it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
(tend  it  buck,  we  pay  ing  return  freight  rhnrges.  We  don't  nsk  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it 
oil  your  own  I  arm, 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  40  different  States  and  Territories. 

BRANCH  OFFTf’1;'  •  n  a  aii  a  nnAnirr*  Manufactory  ani  Principal  Office: 

TI  a  r  ri  »  L  x»  rg. 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 
OOMBAOLT’S 

m  CAUSTIC 
M  BALSAM 

D^THE  GREAT  FRENCH^P® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


War  ..‘HI  Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 

V*m  fer*d.  Now '»  your  time  to  get  up 
onlci*  rnrnurd'lrbrateil  Tens 
■  iHWiWin  nntl  t’oflVca,  and  secure  a  hcauil- 
rut  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Hose  i'hlna 
Tim  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moei  Rose  Dinner  Bet,  or  Gobi  Bend  Mo.se 
Decorated  Toilet  Pel  For  Hill  pertleulHrs  address 
TH  K  G  K  E-VT  A  >1  E  It  M  AN  TE  A  CO., 

P  O.  Bun.  288,  31  and  St  Vesey  St.,  New  Lork. 


MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  best  frek  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

manufacturers  of 

Portable  and  Stationary 


Prejmred  by  J.  K.  GOMIIA  CILT ,  er-Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  I'reueh  Government  Stud, 

lias  been  in  jprouiirient  use  in  the  beet  Vet¬ 
erinary  Practice  of  Europe  lor  tko- 
pant  Twenty  Yearn, 


And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 


For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock.  Strained 
Tendons,  Foamier,  Wind  Pull's,  all  Skill  J  Hwuwes  or 
VariudtoK,  Thrush,  all  Inflammations,  all  Throat  Dlf- 
ficuithet,  all  LamcnesM  from  Spavin.  Ringbone,  and 
other  bony  tumors,  llemovois  all  Bunches  or  Blem- 
IbIic*.  aiid  many  other  diseases  and  oilmen  Is  ol'  Horses 
and  Cattle,  In  r  Hiiperjor  to  a  blister  or  cauterization 
in  its  beneficial  oll  eotB,  never  leaving  Bear  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE  na^SStSSS 

will  produce  mure  actual  results  than  u -whole  bottle, 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  euro  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  sold  Is 
warniiiM*(l.i»|jivp  Hdlisluctloii.  Price  S )  .50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druginets,  or  sent  by  express, 
rhargea  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its  use. 

4.4WRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A  CO. 
f  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  •»> 

Stale  Importers  it  Projirietore  for  the  U,  8.  and  Oanada, 


We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Suw  Mills,  wlthcapac 
ltv  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousund  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Suw.  Send  for  special  ctrculur  of  our  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


“  THE  GOLDEN  BELT  »  KANSAS  DIVISION P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buflalo  Grass  Pasture  Hummer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  85,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City,  M  ” 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
eut  Free. 


.1  oh n  and  Water  8fs„  Cincinnati.  O 


Pamphlets  and  Majm  free, 


T«t  CARLEY 


KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


ATLASwK; 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  K 
MK.w3®ts\  manufacturers  or 

STEAM  ENGINES^ 
IS  BOILERS.  ^ 

CARRY  ENGINES  »ndWlERS  IN  STOCKfer  IMMEDIATE  OELIVERY^B 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


^ept.ion  _  ^c/‘ftj  faavi<d 

ill  kinds  of  maiuue  broat^- 
full  partjculvrt  lo 

t»iVx  mirn  wre  to  ,  r««kn  c*^  s.  x. 
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KEIFFER  PEARS.— Showing  the  Variability  in  Form.— FROM  NATURE.  Fig.  687 


©EC  4 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 


THE  RURAL’S  REPORT  FOR  1883. 


CONFLICTING  OPINIONS. — “  IT  IS  BETTER  THAN 
LAST  TEAR.” 


The  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
interested  in  this  showy  pear  will  recall  our 
report  of  last  year.  It  was  very  unfavorable 
in  so  far  as  quality  alone  was  concerned;  very 
favorable  iu  other  respects.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it  that  the  Kieffer  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  pears  in  cultivation.  The  vigor 
and  beauty  of  the  tree  need  not  be  questioned. 
Perhaps  it  is  less  liable  to  blight  than  other 
varieties.  It  is  said  to  bear  early  and  bounti¬ 
fully.  This  we  do  not  question,  since  we  have 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Our  own  speci¬ 
mens  are  too  youug  to  bear.  Now,  the  quality 
of  this  pear  is  the  one  question  that  needs  to 
be  discussed. 

About  October  20  a  bushel-basket  of  Kieffers 
was  sent  to  as  by  Howard  A.  Chase  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  These  were  ripe  and  ripening  when 
received.  They  were  all  of  rather  small  size 
for  Kieffers,  and  in  shape  resembled  more  the 
Anjou  than  the  characteristic  barrel-shape  of 
the  Kioffer.  Later,  a  fine  lot  was  sent  to  us 
by  Win.  Parry,  of  New  Jersey.  Four  or  five 
smaller  lots  were  sent  to  us  by  other  friends, 
or  brought  to  the  office.  November  5,  the 
lot  Of  Mr.  Chase  were  richly  colored,  aud  10 
of  them  begi piling  to  rot.  They  were  judged 
to  be  as  juicy  as  fair  specimens  of  the  Beurri 
d’Aujou,  though  not  so  sweet,  melting,  or 
tender.  The  flesh  was  rather  firm  and  hard  in 
places — somewhat  as  if  frozen;  but  still  they 
were  of  a  flavor  that,  when  eaten  after  the 
Anjou,  was  stil  1  somewhat  enjoyable.  Several 
who  ate  them  at  that  time  said:  “  Not  so  bad.” 
“  I  have  eaten  better  pears,  certainly,  but 
these  are  eatable.”  The  pears  received  from 
Judge  Parry  averaged  in  weight  just  eight 
ouuces  each.  They  varied  greatly  in  form, 
■which  variation  we  have  shown  in  our  cut  ou 
the  first  page,  which  is  true  to  nature,  the  en¬ 
graving,  Fig.  688,  showing  what  is  considered 
the  typical  form.  All  of  the  pears  received 
were  eaten  by  perhaps  20  different  persons. 
Whenever  practicable,  a  slice  of  each  was 
given  to  those  present.  The  following  is  a 
verbatim  report  of  what  each  said: 

OPINIONS  OF  34  PERSONS  AS  TO  THE  QUALITY 

OF  THE  KIEFFER  PEAR,  EATEN  BETWEEN 

NOVEMBER  5  and  15: 

A:  “It  is  neither  sour  nor  sweet.  It  is  not 
like  a  quince — no  astringency,  but  rather  like 
a  half-ripe  pear  baked.” 

B :  "  A  poor  pear  for  such  a  beauty.  ’’ 

C:  “  For  eating  out  of  hand,  I  should  never 
select  that  pear.” 

D:  “I  had  rather  eat  the  Kieffer  than  no 
pear.” 

E:  “My  pieces  vary  much  in  quality.  Some 
are  quite  fair,  others  nearly  tasteless.  One 
of  the  seven  pieces  1  ate  was  very  good,  but 
not  so  good  as  a  poor  Bartlett.” 

F:  “  Medium  in  quality,  taking  all  to  judge 
from.  Some  were  almost  flavorless,  others 
quite  good.” 

O:  “  One  piece  was  quite  good,  the  others  of 
a  sourish,  sharp  taste,  without  sweetness.” 

H:  “inasmuch  as  the  different  pears  vary 
so  much  in  quality,  I  should  suppose  that  in 
some  places  the  Kieffer  might  mature  excel¬ 
lent  fruit.” 

I:  “  This  pear  is  fully  ripe.  It  is  better  than 
poor  specimens  of  Anjou  that  I  have  eaten. 
It  Is  refreshing  and  juicy.” 

J :  “  The  flavor  is  the  same  as  that  of  Le 
Conte.” 

K:  “I  like  it  better  after  I  have  eaten  it 
awhile  than  at  first.” 

L:  “  Take  them  altogether,  I  like  them.” 

M:  “I  do  not  like  them  as  well  as  Duchesse.” 

N:  “One  of  mine  tastes  like  a  musk  melon, 
the  other  like  a  quince,  though  the  flesh  isuot 
tough.” 

O:  “The  flesh  is  not  so  coarse  iu  some  as  in 
others.  They  are  of  a  coarse  flavor,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  grain  is  coarse.” 

P:  “  I  like  Duchesse  much  better.” 

Q:  “I  liked  one  of  mine  very  well;  the 
other  I  did  not  like.  ” 

WM.  PARRY’S  SPECIMENS. 

The  following  visitors  who  ate  them  were 
told  they  were  Bartletts,  preserved  in  cold 
houses. 

A:  “I  think  it  has  lost  some  of  its  natural 
flavor.  ” 

B:  “Mine  is  hard  but  of  an  agreeable 
flavor.” 

C:  “I  think  they  are  very  good  for  this 
time  of  year.  But  they  are  not  like  Bartletts 
in  their  season.” 

D;  “My  piece  is  insipid  and  coarse  as  if 
half  ripe,  aud  yet  this  seems  very  ripe.” 

I  E:  “  Mine  is  hard  all  the  way  through.” 


F :  “  Mine  has  not  much  taste.  It  is  between 
a  sharp  and  a  bitter  flavor.” 

G:  “I  yesterday  ate  a  Beurrd  d’Aujou  of 
lower  flavor,  though  the  flesh  was  firmer.” 


Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker: 

We  send  a  few  specimens  of  Kieffer’s  Hy¬ 
brid  Pears  for  testiug.  They  are  proviug  to 
be  a  great  success  here,  fully  sustaining  all 
that  we  over  claimed  for  them;  bear  early 
and  abundantly,  of  uniformly  large  size, 
handsome  fruit,  firm  flesh,  sound  at  the  core, 
can  y  well,  color  up  beautifully,  aud  sell  for 
the  highest  price  of  any  {tears  in  market. 
Sold  last  week  iu  Philadelphia  iu  market  for 
from  50  to  75  cts.  per  half  peck,  and  $4  to  §5  per 
bushel.  We  sent  some  last  week,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  to  produce  commission  merchants  in 
New  York,  and  received  prompt  returns  that 
they  sold  for  $3,50  per  box  (three-quarters  of 
a  bushel),  aud  trusting  the  same  would  be 
satisfactory,  said  they  would  lie  pleased  to 
have  further  shipments  from  us.  We  never 
claimed  for  the  Kieffer  Pear  best  quality",  nor 
do  we  for  the  Concord  Grape;  but  if  Concord 
vines  are  planted,  the  people  will  get  grapes; 
and  so  if  Kieffer  trees  are  planted  they  will 
get  pears.  The  masses  of  the  people  go  now 
for  quantity,  and  when  a  better  pear  with  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Kieffer  comes  along 
they  will  go  for  it. 

Let  those  who  can  afford  it,  indulge  in 
Seckel  Pears,  Buerre  Bose,  Bonne  du  Pints 
Ansault,  Petite  Marguerite,  and  other  choice 
varieties  which  are  not  to  be  had  in  large 
quantities.  But  pears  more  easily  grown  are 
required  to  supply  the  large  demand  for 
home  consumption  as  well  as  that  of  exporta¬ 
tion  ;  and  Kieffer’s  Hybrid  is  better  calculated 
to  fill  that  position  than  any  other  pear  that 
has  yet  come  under  my  notice. 

Respectfully,  william  parry. 

Parry,  N.  J. 

- «*»  — 

Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker: 

Iu  answer  to  yours  of  the  12th,  the  old  quota¬ 
tion  that  “  comparisons  are  odious,”  seems 
applicable  here.  But  jesting  aside,  the 
Duchesse  is  utterly  worthless  on  our  grounds, 
as  out  of  the  many  trees  set  out  at  various 
times  we  have  never  yet  obtained  a  good 
fruit.  Still  it  is  splendid  where  it  will  succeed. 
Beurre  d’ Anjou  is  variable,  but  here  rarely 
first-rate.  My  opinion  of  the  Kieffer  is,  it  is 
somewhat  variable,  occasionally  excellent 
when  not  allowed  to  overbear,  and  properly 
ripened,  but  mostly'  good.  Its  value  cousists 
in  its  reliability  as  a  popular  fruit,  and  in  this 
respect  on  our  soil,  a  great  advance  over  the 
Vicar,  although  not  quite  so  late.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  compare  two  varieties  of  unlike 
character,  and  should  not  be  attempted. 

Yours  truly,  josiah  hoopks. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

- »♦« - 

J.  B.  Rogers  says,  under  date  of  November 
13:  “Kieffer Pears  better  this  year  than  last, 
yet  far  from  good.” 


CRITICISMS  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  POMOLOGICAL 
CONVENTION. 


I  find  under  this  heading  in  the  Rural  of 
October  20,  a  communication  from  C.  A. 
Green,  in  which  he  comments  unfavorably, 
but,  as  1  imagine,  altogether  warrantably, 
upon  the  objectionable  location  and  unfavor¬ 
able  acoustic  peculiarities  of  the  room  assigned 
for  the  sessions  of  the  American  Pomologieal 
Society  during  its  meeting  at  Philadelphia  iu 
September  last. 

I  refer  to  the  communicatiou,  however,  more 
on  accouut  of  the  strictures  found  in  the 
opening  paragraphs,  judging  from  which,  the 
writer  must  have  understood  the  purport  and 
intent  of  certain  resolutions  offered  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  that,  time,  quite  differently  from 
many,  if  not  most  of  those  present  and  partici¬ 
pating. 

The  import  of  the  resolution  first  offered,  I 
think  by  P.  M.  Augur,  of  Connecticut,  aud 
not  adopted  by  the  meetiug,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Society  ought  not  to  discuss  a  new 
fruit  (not  specifying  the  Niagara  Grape  or 
any  other  particular  variety)  which  is  held 
under  such  restrictions  upon  its  sale  that  it  is 
not  obtainable  by  the  members  or  the  people 
generally. 

This,  to  my  apprehension,  meant  strictly 
that  the  discussion  of  such  a  fruit  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  meetings  is  in  the  highest  possible 
sense  an  advertisement  of  the  same,  and  that, 
according  to  the  Society’s  rales  just  adopted, 
it  should  not  do  the  turning  to  “griud  axes” 
for  those  who  refuse,  on  the  customary  con¬ 
ditions,  to  sell  the  public  plants  of  such  va¬ 
rieties. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  ostensibly, 
this  Society  is  a  body  of  amateurs,  whose  de¬ 
liberations  are  intended  to  assist  each  other 
and  the  public  generally  to  judge  wisely  as  to 
the  value  of  such  new  candidates  as  shall  be 
offered  for  their  patronage,  and  that  the  noto¬ 


riety  consequent  upon  a  discussion  at  its 
meetings  is  much  sought  after  as  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  inviting  the  attention  of  buyere; 
and  that  several  new  fruits,  altogether  unat¬ 
tainable,  except,  perhaps,  by  extensive  plan¬ 
tations  aud  under  objectionable  conditions, 
had  been  thus  advertised,  while  to  those 
whoso  opinions  were  thus  sought,  they  could 
only  be  known  by  alleged  specimens  of  their 
fruit,  grown  under  conditions  known  only  to 
those  most  directly  interested  in  the  sale  of 
the  plants— conditions  under  which  a  person 
must  necessarily  he  peculiarly  liable  to  lie 
misled,  and  consequently  to  mislead  others, 
while  the  result  must  inure  wholly  to  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  ax  he  has  condescended 
to  griud. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  principle  involved 
is  a  correct  one,  and  while,  iu  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  article,  “the  Niagara  Grape  is 
as  much  the  property  of  the  owners  as  their 
horses,”  and  "they  have  the  right  to  introduce 
it  as  they  please.”  a  society  such  as  this  owes 
it  to  itself  not  to  use  its  prestige  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  its  individual  members  to  push  a  nov¬ 
elty  into  notoriety  upon  the  merit  of  the  fruit 
merely,  while  precluded  froip  the  privilege 
of  growing  it  under  their  own  supervision  aud 
upon  their  own  grouuds.  We  can  iu  no  way 
interfere  with  the  processes  by  which  origi¬ 
nators  elect  to  bring  their  productions  before 
the  public,  but  it  seems  highly  proper  that  we 
consider  whether  or  not,  like  John  China¬ 
man’s  bird,  we  will  freely  do  the  fishing  while 
precluded  from  all  participation  in  the  re¬ 
sults. 

I  have  the  best  possible  means  of  knowing 
that  the  resolution  in  question  was  not  aimed 
at  the  Niagara  Grape  or  at  any  other  novelty 
in  particular.  And  those  in  attendance  will 
recollect  that,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
the  meeting  to  pass  the  resolution,  the  princi¬ 
ple  was  fully  embodied  in  a  resolution  repott¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  in 
that  form  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
I  very  much  doubt  if  the  idea  of  benevolence 
occurred  to  the  drawer  of  either  resolution, 
but  I  rather  imagine  that  self-protection  was 
the  inspiring  consideration.  T.  t.  lyon. 


ijortiadinuil. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 


the  plant. 


The  cranberry  is  a  low,  trailing  evergreen 
shrub  with  very  slender  branches  and  erect, 
fruit-bearing  stems.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
a  northern  plant.  The  early  settlers  in  this 
country  found  it  so  abundaut,  growing  wild, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  its  cultivation, 
aud  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  its 
culture.  For  the  last  40  or  50  years,  however, 
there  bus  been  a  steady'  increase  iu  the  area 
devoted  to  it,  not  only  by  individuals  but  also 
by  companies  with  abundant  means  to  culti¬ 
vate  it  ou  a  large  scale.  Like  hop-growing 
aud  most  other  special  agricultural  industries, 
the  profits  from  its  cultivation  have  varied 
considerably;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  proved 
a  profitable  crop  to  growers.  Being  anti-scor¬ 
butic,  the  cranberry  is  perhaps  the  most  health¬ 
ful  of  all  our  fruits,  aud  as  it  can  be  cooked  in 
many  different  ways,  and  is  sprightly  and 
pleasa  nt  in  all  form  s,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  the  table.  In  addition  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  having  our  markets  and  tables  supplied 
with  this  fruit,  its  culture  is  a  source  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  welfare,  inasmuch  as  the 
land  devoted  to  it  was  previously'  uncultivated, 
enriching  neither  individuals  by  its  produc¬ 
tions  nor  the  State  by  its  taxes.  Moreover, 
by  its  cultivation  mauy  low,  boggy  wastes 
that  generated  malaria  that  poisoned  the  air 
for  miles  around,  have  been  converted  into 
healthful  localities  aud  fruitful  fields.  There 
are  still  scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
Northern  States  numerous  marshes  and  muck 
beds  that  are  now  productive  of  only  weeds, 
briars,  underbush  and  pestilence  that  could 
be  remlily  converted  into  flourishing  cranberry 
beds,  rich  sources  of  income  to  their  owners. 
location. 

As  a  cranberry  plantation  is  a  permanent 
investment,  giving  annual  returns  for  a  life¬ 
time,  It  is  important  that  j  every'  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  make  It  as  perfect  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Natnrally  the  cranberry  is  a  semi- 
aquatic  plant,  requiring  a  constant  supply  of 
water  to  insure  a  state  of  thrift  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  it 
can  be  profitably  grown  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils;  but  the  best  soil  for  it  is  an  equal 
mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  muck.  As  it  is 
seldom  that  a  soil  of  this  composition  can  be 
found  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  best  way  is  to 
form  it  artificially  by  covering  well  decom¬ 
posed  muck  with  a  layer  of  sand.  In  a  few 
years  the  two  become  thoroughly  incorpo 


rated,  making  a  soil  resembling  black  sand. 
Profitable  sites  for  a  cranberry  bed  are  the 
following:  heath  ponds,  or  low  basins,  places 
naturally  flooded  with  water  in  Winter;  swamp 
lards  in  which  deposits  of  muck  or  peat  are 
found,  aud  when  properly  prepared  these  make 
valuable  and  lasting  plantations;  saraunas,  or 
low  grounds  lying  between  swamps  aud  up¬ 
lands;  bottoms  of  old  mill-ponds  from  which 
the  water  has  been  drawn  off,  and  black  sand 
with  a  clay  subsoil;  in  short,  soils  formed  by 
the  deposits  of  muddy  water,  or,  in  other  words, 
alluvial  formations  are  suitable  for  cranberry 
culture.  Various  modifications  of  the  above 
situations  can  also  be  converted  into  profitable 
plantations.  Although  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  successful  cranberry  culture  on 
alluvial  uplands,  still  such  locations  are  inva¬ 
riably  less  desirable  and  profitable  than  the 
low,  damp  sites  just  enumerated,  for  the  cran¬ 
berry  is  naturally  a  semi-aquatic  plant,  requir¬ 
ing  a  constant  supply'  of  water  to  insure  its 
highest  perfection.  Water  is  needed  not  only  to 
supply  moisture  to  the  plants,  but  also  to  cover 
them  iu  Winter  so  as  to  afford  them  protec¬ 
tion  from  severe  cold,  and  to  retard  blooming 
in  Spring,  as  premature  flowers  would  often 
be  injured  by  early  frosts  and,  moreover, 
flooding  destroys  the  injurious  insects  and 
their  larvae,  frequent  assailants  of  plants  and 
fruit  The  moisture  should  he  al  ways  not  far 
below  the  surface;  but  staguaut  water  is  tatal 
to  the  thrift  of  the  plant,  and  the  site  of  a 
plantation  should  therefore  be  such  that  it  can 
always  be  flooded  in  Wiuterand,  whenever 
needed,  irrigated  in  Summer  from  a  stream, 
lake  or  spring;  yet  it  should  be  capable  of 
being  w  ell  drained  at  least  one  foot  below  the 
surface.  Another  important  material  used  iu 
the  preparation  of  cranberry  beds,  is  sand, — 
which  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  sand  should  be  pure,  free  from  any  ad¬ 
mixture  of  clay  or  loam,  and  the  best  test  of 
a  suitable  kind  is  this: — Take  a  portion  of  it 
and  compress  it  tightly'  in  the  hand :  if  it  is 
suitable  it  wifi  fall  apart  on  being  released;  if 
it  adheres  together  after  the  pressure  has  been 
removed,  a  better  article  should  be  sought. 
To  save  labor  and  expense,  therefore,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  an  abundance  of  a  suitable 
quality  of  sand  should  be  close  to  the  site  of  a 
cranberry  bed. 

preparation  of  the  bed. 

Having  selected  a  locatiou  combining 
water,  sand  and  muck  or  peat,  the  next  step 
is  to  prepare  the  grouud  for  planting  viues. 
The  method  of  doing  this  varies  somewhat  iu 
the  several  locutions  mentioned,  but  here  there 
is  space  for  only  a  general  account  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Usually  the  first  step  is  to  cut  a  main 
ditch  through  the  lowest  liue  of  the  land. 
This  should  be  as  straight  nud  as  near  the 
middle  of  the  marsh  as  possible.  Iu  large 
plantations  a  second  or  even  a  third  such  ditch 
may  be  advantageous,  the  object  beiug  to 
drain  off  the  surplus  water  so  as  make  the 
rest  of  the  work  easier  at  the  outset,  each 
ditch  afterwards  forming  the  main  drain  in 
the  plantation.  The  cutting  should  therefore 
tie  broad  and  deep  enough  to  carry  off  the 
water  readily.  Smaller  ditches  from  12  to  18 
inches  deep  should  then  be  cut  from  30  to  40 
feet  apart,  as  necessity  may  demand,  at  right 
angles  to  the  mains,  into  w  hich  they  must 
open  like  lateral  drains  in  ordinary  drainage. 
Sometimes  tile  drains  are  substituted  for  open 
ditches.  When  the  water  bus  been  removed, 
then  clean  off  all  trees,  logs,  brush,  briars  and 
other  encumbrances.  These  may  be  burnt  on 
the  ground  and  the  ashes  be  scattered  over  the 
surface,  provided  this  cun  be  done  without 
endangering  the  soil.  When  the  soil  is  dry, 
a  considerable  depth  of  the  turf  is  sometimes 
burned  so  that  the  remainder  can  be  more 
easily  handled,  but  if  the  deposit  is  dry  far 
down,  it  may  burn  to  too  great  a  depth,  so 
that  this  practice  is  hardly  advisable.  If  the 
muck  is  deep  enough  so  that  a  portion  of  it 
can  be  spared  (and  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  is  ample  for  a  cranberry  bed)  it  should 
be  carted  off  for  application  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  uplands,  after  having  been  weathered  or 
used  iu  a  compost.  If  a  turfed  meadow'  is 
selected,  the  surface  is  either  cut  iu  blocks 
which  are  packed  iu  heaps  on  the  dry  land 
until  they  are  well  rotted,  when  they  are 
spread  on  the  place  w  hence  they  were  re¬ 
moved;  or,  better  and  easier,  the  surface  i 
turned  over  fiat  and  left  to  decompose.  A 
savanna,  or  dry  meadow,  free  of  obstructions, 
may  be  plowed  with  a  plow  having  a  sharp, 
extra-wide  share,  so  as  to  turn  over  the  fur¬ 
rows  flat  without  lapping  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  Indeed,  when  the  soil  of  any  sort  of 
bed  is  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  beiug 
plowed  and  hurrow'ed,  it  is  best  to  do  so,  as 
by  this  means  it  cun  be  prepared  better  and 
more  cheaply  thau  by  hand-work.  It  is 
always  well  to  prepare  the  grouud  at  least 
one  season  before  [flan ting,  so  that  all  weeds, 
brush  and  roots  may  be  thoroughly  destroyed, 
for,  if  this  is  not  done  at  the  start,  it  will  be 
a  difficult  operation  after  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  plants.  The  bed  having  beeu  thus 
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that  may  be  seeu  during  the  passage.  The 
clean  berries  should  be  packed  in  whatever 
sort  of  receptacle  is  the  favorite  in  the  market 
where  they  are  to  be  sold,  aud  until  wanted; 
stored  in  a  well-ventilated,  cool  room  into 
which  neither  sun  nor  frost  can  penetrate. 
The  yield  varies  greatly  in  accordance  with 
the  cultivation,  the  quality  of  the  vines  and 
the  soil,  the  injury  from  frosts,  insects  and 
other  causes.  A  large  yield  would  be  from 
Sod  to  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  an  average 
one  about  200  bushels.  Any  less  than  100  to 
150  bushels  would  hardly  pay  interest  on  the 
investment  and  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  bed 
and  harvesting  the  crop. 


aud  either  large  or  small,  as  there  are  two 
varieties;  the  Bugle,  egg-shaped,  a  pale  crim- 
son,  large  and  small,  for  of  this,  too.  there 
are  two  varieties;  and  the  Bell,  large,  black 
and  the  favorite  with  cranberry  growers. 
There  are  many  other  shapes  intermediate 
between  these,  and  in  color  the  varieties  vary 
from  greenish-yellow  or  white,  to  dark  rich 
purple,  almost  black.  Having  procured  the 
vines  or  cuttings,  they  should  be  set  in  rows 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  or  so, 
apart,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  plants  obtained,  the  object  being  to 
cover  the  ground  with  the  vines  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  are  several  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing,  such  as  sod  planting,  hill  planting,  drill 
planting,  planting  by  pressure  and  sowiug 
cuttings.  Good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  a  friend  of  ours  by  setting  the  cuttings  on 
hills,  dibbling  the  holes  through  the  sand  into 


cleared,  it  should  be  made  quite  level  so  that 
when  flooded,  the  water  may  rest  at  an  equal 
depth  everywhere.  If,  however,  the  surface 
has  a  natural  fall  (which  is  favorable 
for  drainage),  the  embankment  at  the 
lower  extremity  should  be  high  enough  to 
permit  a  depth  of  two  feet  of  water  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  plantation. 

When  the  bed  has  been  leveled  aud  other¬ 
wise  prepared,  it  should  he  covered  with  pure, 
coarse  sand  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  eight 
inches,  the  depth  depend iug  on  the  compact  or 
loose  nature  of  the  sbil.  If  it  is  very  loose 
more  should  be  applied  than  when  it.is  com¬ 
paratively  compact,  as  more  or  less  will  sink 
into  the  soil.  That  the  depth  should  be  uni¬ 
form  on  a  level  surface,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  uni¬ 
form  consistency,  is  quite  important.  The 
work  of  spreading  the  saud  is  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  laying  down  a  rude,  movable  track 
on  which  the  trucks  containing  the  sand  may 
run.  When  the  bed  is  flooded  in  Winter 
after  having  been  otherwise  prepared,  the 
coat  of  sand  may  be  spread  on  the  ice,  in 
which  case  it  will  sink  to  its  place  when  the 
ice  melts.  If  the  muck  bed  is  underlaid  with 
sand,  aud  is  not  too  deep,  pits  may  be  dug  at 
intervals,  and  the  clean,  white  saud  from  be¬ 
neath  thrown  up,  or  a  subsoil  plow  or  trench¬ 
ing  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Experience  proves  that  sand  is  especially 
suited  to  successful  cranberry  growth.  It  is 
light,  porous  and  almost  incapable  of  support¬ 
ing  weeds.  Beach  sand  is  found  to  be  the 
best,  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  pure,  coarse 
sand  comes  next. 


cultivation.  If  the  fruit  is  picked  sooner  it 
is  likely  to  injure  the  subsequent  crops.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
only  safe  way  in  applying  them  is  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  few  vines  and  be  guided  by  the 
result.  A  sprinkling  of  fresh,  rich  muck, 
well  pulverized  and  mixed  with  pure,  coarse 
sand,  has  been  found  the  best  application. 

FLOODING. 

The  water  should  be  let  on  only  when  the 
ground  has  begun  to  freeze,  but  before  it  has 
frozen  hard.  The  pro¬ 
per  time  will,  of  course, 
vary  in  different  places 
and  also  in  different  sea¬ 
sons.  So  will  the  depth 
of  watei  which  should 
cover  the  bed — all  that 
is  needed  is  depth  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the 
plants  trom  freezing; 
and  while  a  depth  of 
k  three  feet  will  not  be  too 

Hq,  much  in  some  places,  a 

vrSt.  depth  of  two  feet  or  less 

will  prevent  this  in  other 
|g|mk  localities.  The  water 

should  be  kept  on  in 
Bpring  until  all  danger 
late  frosts  is  over,  as 
this  will  retard  blossom- 
ing.  and  the  flowers  and 
fruit  of  the  cranberry 
are  ea8^.v  injured  even 
by  slight  frosts.  There 

3^ou^  b®  no  se*  season 

for  letting  the  water  on 
nr  off,  as  location  and 
season  should  determine 
the  matter.  Euless  in 
case  of  Fall  planting. 
^  flooding  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
necessary  uu  til  the  third 
year  after  the  plants 
have  been  set  out.  Some- 

Fav  times  it  is  advisable  to 

, 1  flood  the  meadows  dur¬ 

ing  the  Summer  drought 
—  but  then  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  apply  only  water 
enough  to  give  the  soil 
a  good  soaking. 

Form.  Fig.  688. 

6  GATHERING. 

Gathering  is  now  mostly  done  by  hand,  as 
it  has  been  found  that  the  cranberry  rake  in¬ 
jures  the  vines  and  so  damages  the  fruit,  or 
rather  mixes  with  it  so  much  dirt  and  leaves, 
that  it  brings  a  lower  price  in  the  market  than 
the  haud-picked  sort.  The  picking  begins  in 
September  or  October,  and  in  the  operation 
various  sorts  of  crates,  baskets,  hurdles,  etc., 
are  used,  the  main  object  being  to  allow  all 
foreign  bodies  to  fall  through  when  the  fruit 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES,  RETROSPEC 
TIVE  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 


E.  WILLIAMS 


Of  the  vast  numbers  of  new  strawberries 
that  have  been  sent  out  during  the  last  20  years, 
very  few  have  attained  any  respectable  stand¬ 
ing  as  desirable  acquisitions  over  auv  great 
extent  of  territory.  This  is  due,  first,  to  the 
fact  that  this  fruit  is  more  or  less  local  in  its 
habit;  second,  that  the  great  merits  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  existed  only  in  the  lively  im¬ 
agination  of  their  originators.  Among  them  a 
few  created  a  great  sensation  by  their  immense 
size  and  attractive  appearance ;  others  obtained 
their  notoriety  by  persistent  puffing  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  claiming  for  them  extraordinary 
merits  they  never  possessed. 

The  Charles  Downing,  out  of  the  long 
list.  I  venture  to  say,  like  the  modest  and  be¬ 
loved  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  stands 
liigher  to-day  as  a  standard,  reliable  sort,  over 
a  wider  range  of  country,  than  any  other. 
True,  it  fails  sometimes,  is  subject  to  blight 
some  seasons;  but,  take  it  all  in  all.  for  good 
size,  quality  and  productiveness — the  three 
most  important  requisites  in  any  strawberry — 

I  know  of  none  superior  to  it. 

The  Sharpless,  though  larger  and  more 
vigorous  in  growth,  will  hardly  yield  as  much 
fruit,  in  bulk:  neither  is  the  quality  as  good  to 
my  taste:  still,  it  is  a  popular,  standard  sort. 

The  Crescent  is  vigorous,  very  productive, 
and  large  enough;  but  it  is  deficient  in  qual¬ 
ity — too  acid. 

The  Bid  well  is  very  vigorous ;  berries  per¬ 
fect  in  shape  and  color;  quality  good,  but  the 
vine  is  deficient  in  productiveness,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  unevenly. 

Miner ’s  Prolific  has  size,  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  to  recommend  it;  but  the  quality 
is  uot  always  up  to  the  standard  desired,  and 
the  berries  sometimes  ri|x?n  a  little  unevenly. 

Cumberland  Triumph  is  large,  handsome, 
and  productive,  of  good  quality,  but  strictly 
an  amateur  fruit. 

Manchester,  with  us.  has  proved  to  be  au 
enormous  cropper — none  more  so ;  plant  vigor¬ 
ous;  fruit  larg?,  but  too  acid  in  quality  to  be 
agreeable ;  yet  in  some  places  during  the  past 
season  it  has  failed  entirely. 

Jersey  Queen  has  given  me  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  size,  beauty  and  productiveness  than 
any  of  Mr.  Durand’s  seedlings  I  have  ever 
tested,  but  it  is  too  acid  for  some  people. 

The  Great  American  only  occasionally 
rinds  congenial  soil  and  treat¬ 
ment,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Augur  in 
the  Rural  of  July  7th. 

The  Agriculturist,  among 
the  first  of  the  modern  monsters, 
made  a  great  sensation;  but  it  is 
now  seldom  seen  or  heard  of. 
jk  The  Mt.  Vernon,  on  my 

grounds,  has  failed  to  fulfill  the 
rak  *  claims  made  for  it,  aud  the  quali- 

ty  is  poor. 

jjj|m  The  Marvin,  Sterling.  Wai 

reu,  Longfellow.  Glendale,  and 
l  O  Jg,  a  host  of  others,  of  which  great 
things  were  promised,  if  not  ex- 
pected,  are  only  occasionally 
I  commended. 

!  Crystal  City,  so  highly 

I  puffed  as  being  the  earliest  of 

it'  aH,  is  so  small  and  unproductive 

as  to  be  worthless. 

Thus,  as  we  take  a  retrospect- 
ive  glauee  over  the  whole  field, 
the  question  arises:  What  real, 
substantial  progress  has  been 
made?  The  end  and  aim  of  origi¬ 
nators  of  new  varieties  seem  to 
have  been  obtained  in  size  and 
s.  In  their  srn  fe  for  these  quali¬ 
ties.  they  have  sacrificed  the  delicious  flavor 
aud  sweet  perfume  that  characterized  the 
Pines  and  Early  Scarlets  of  years  ago.  A  quart 
of  the  old  Scotch  Ruuuer,  or  Pineapple,  as  it  is 
called,  would  furnish  more  aroma  than  a  bushel 
of  the  modern  productions.  Now,  gentlemen, 


embankments,  etc. 

The  bed  should  be  surrounded  with  au  em¬ 
bankment,  which  should  be  at  least  four  feet 
high  when  first  made,  as  it  will  settle  some¬ 
what;  and,  moreover,  it  is  well  to  have  it  o 
foot  or  more  above  high  watermark,  to  guard 
against  breaks.  If  the  soil  excavated  from 
the  drainage  ditches  in  the  bed  is  sufficiently 
compact,  it  may  form  the  embankments; 
otherwise,  different  soil  must  be  added.  If 
there  is  not  naturally  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  to  flood  the  bed  when  desired,  a  reser¬ 
voir  should  be  constructed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  plantation,  from  which  it  should  be 
separated  by  an  extra-strong  embankment, 
with  a  flume  and  gate,  for  the  purpose  of  let¬ 
ting  iu  the  water  and  shutting  it  off.  At  the 
foot  of  the  plantation  a  dam  must  be  con¬ 
structed  of  the  nearest  suitable  material, 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  possible  pressure 
that  eau  be  brought  against  it  when  the 
bed  is  flooded,  and  high  enough  to  allow  a 
depth  of  at  least  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  plantation,  incase  this  is 
not  completely  level— a  condition  which  is  very 
desirable,  though  sometimes  unattainable  ex¬ 
cept  by  too  heavy  an  outlay.  The  dam  should 
also  Vie  furnished  with  a  flume  and  a  sluice¬ 
gate,  the  latter  to  be  shut  down  to  let  the 
water  overflow  the  cranberry  vines,  and 
opened  to  let  the  flood  off  when  de¬ 
sired.  Often  one  set  of  embankments, 
flood-gates,  etc.,  will  answer  for  sev¬ 
eral  parties,  tt  they  cau  agree  to  share  the 
expense.  The  bed  may  be  one  acre  or  a  hun¬ 
dred,  provided  it  can  be  properly  flooded. 
Almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  plantation  is  due 
to  the  preparation  of  the  bed,  as  outlined 
above.  An  estimate  of  the  expense  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  it  will  cost  as  much  to  remove  the 
trees,  stumps,  brush,  etc.,  and  to  build  reser¬ 
voirs  and  embankments  on  one  piece  of  land 
as  to  fully  prepare  another  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants.  The  outlay  has  varied  from 
$100  to  $600  per  acre;  but  it  must  be  borue  in 
mind  that,  with  moderate  success  in  a  suitable 
location  properly  prepared,  the  investment  is 
permanently  remunerative.  If  the  swamp  be 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  the  sale  of  the 
trees  may  pay  the  whole  expense  of  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  cranberry  meadow. 

varieties  and  planting. 

The  best  time  for  plantiug  the  vines  Ls  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June, 
according  to  the  latitude  and  climate;  but 
where  the  bed  can  be  kept  moist  the  work 
may  be  continued  during  the  entire  Summer. 
Sometimes  the  plants  are  put  out  iu  the  Fall 
aud  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  prevent  the  ground  from  freezing  aud 
throwing  them  out.  Iu  any  case,  it  is  of 
first  importance  that  the  plants  should  be 
obtained  from  fruitful  beds  as  well  as  those 
that  produce  the  largest  and  best  fruit.  W lien 
plants  cannot  lie  obtained  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  either  from  wild  or  cultivated  beds,  they 
should  be  bought  from  those  who  make  a 
business  of  growing  plants  for  sale;  but  iu 
such  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
good  plants,  aud  that  they  should  lie  carefully 
packed  before  they  become  dry.  A  little 
extra  care  aud  expense  in  this  matter,  will 
be  amply  repaid  in  more  profitable  returns 
afterwards.  The  three  principal  varieties  of 
cranberries  recognized  iu  the  markets  are: 
the  Cherry,  round,  hard,  dark,  almost  black, 
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is  carried  from  the  field  or  spread  out  to  dry. 
All  unsound  berries  should  lie  carefully  re¬ 
moved  before  the  fruit  is  packed  for  market. 
Iu  large  plantations  the  berries  are  run 
through  a  fanuing  mill  furnished  with  a  long 
sieve  or  grate  to  separate  the  small  berries 
from  the  large,  or  a  separator  constructed 
for  this  purpose  is  used.  After  they  have 
passed  through  this  ordeal,  they  undergo  the 
inspection  of  a  row  of  women  and  children 
on  each  side  of  a  long  table,  at  one  and  of 
which  the  berries  are  started  and  passed 
down  to  the  barrel  or  box  at  the  other  end, 
each  persou  pickiug  out  an}'  damaged  berries 


ations,  especially  in  the  West,  are  made  with 
plants  taken  directly  from  the  wild  beds,  and 
they  are  removed  in  large  clumps  or  sods  from 
whichall  weeds  and  grasses  should  be  removed 
before  they  are  transferred  to  the  cranberry 
bed.  or  else  cuttings  are  made  and  planted  the 
same  as  those  procured  from  cultivated  beds. 

CULTIVATION. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  seasons  the  bods 
should  be  carefully  cultivated,  aud  no  weeds, 
grass  or  sprouts  from  brushwood  should  be 
allowed  to  grow.  A  hoe  may  be  used  the 
first  year  for  eradicating  these,  but  later  the 
vines  cover  the  ground  so  thickly  that  a  hand- 
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are,  and  turn  your  attention  to  the  taste  by 
catering  to  the  palate  instead  of  the  eye. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  char¬ 
acterized  the  modern  strawberry  as  an  over¬ 
grown  mushroom.  That  will  do  very  well  as  a 
simile.  I  fear  some  of  you  (if  you  ever  knew) 
have  forgotten  the  taste  of  our  native  straw¬ 
berry.  Certain  it  is,  a  large  portion  of  our 
present  population  are  strangers  to  it. 

If  you  will  give  us  a  berry  with  the  vigor 
aud  health  of  the  Sharpless,  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  Bidwcll,  the  productiveness  of  the 
Downing  or  Manchester,  as  grown  here,  with 
size  anywhere  from  that  of  the  Downing  to 
that  of  the  Sharpless,  the  quality  aud  perfume 
of  the  cotch  Ruuuer  with  a  firm,  solid  flesh 
and  a  good  keeper,  you  will  fill  an  important 
vacancy.  Who  will  produce  it ?  A  handsome 
reward  awaits  the  lucky  individual. 

Will  auy  of  the  new  candidates  about  to 
present  their  credentials  this  year  come  any 
nearer  iilling  the  above  bill  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  ?  Nous  rrrrons. 


Dmrt)  J^ushaixfrnj. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 

PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

It  is  uncommonly  interesting  to  note  the 
state  of  unrest,  and  almost  of  perturbation, 
into  which  a  good  mauy  dairy  folk  have  fallen 
in  late  yeare,  particularly,  in  this  country. 
Almost  everything  connected  with  the  dairy, 
from  a  cow  to  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  a  milk- 
pail  to  a  centrifugal  separator,  seems  to  be  in 
a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  order  of 
thiugs  toward  an  undefined  something  or 
other,  which  few  people  seem  to  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain  about.  This  sort  of  thing  is  more  or  less 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  for  it  is  a 
prelude  to  inquiry  aud  progress,  though  some 
people  are  a  good  deal  bewildered  by  it  at 
times.  Disturbance  and  agitation,  more  or 
less  pronounced,  appear  to  be  inseparable 
from  incipient  reform  in  almost  all  walks  of 
life,  and  no  new  thing  can  displace  an  old 
one  without  treading  on  somebody’s  toes. 

Once  on  a  time  it  was  said  that  dairying 
stood  still,  while  other  branches  of  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  were  advancing.  Iu  England, 
at  all  events,  the  taunt  was  true  enough  then 
but  it  is  true  no  longer.  Nor  is  it  true  now  iu 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  Wales,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  iu 
those  interesting  countries.  A  sense  of  the 
need  for  improvement  Jn  dairy  matters  has 
obviously  taken  possession  of  many  leading 
men  in  these  islands,  and  the  councils  and  sec¬ 
retaries  of  our  leading  as  well  as  our  follow¬ 
ing  agricultural  societies  are  penetrated  with 
a  commendable  desire  to  do  something  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  people — 
of  emulation  which  shall  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  clear,  /nay  say,  that  this  spirit  of 
emulation  has  at  length  been  aroused  in 
many  places,  though  not  so  clear  that  the 
need  for  Sirfcber  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
may  be  regarded  as  over  and  past.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  such  efforts  are 
more  requisite  now  than  ever,  in  order  that 
the  good  already  accomplished  may  be  firmly 
planted,  aud  that  further  improvements  may 
be  secured.  Much  has  been  done,  no  doubt, 
but  a  great  deal  more  requires  doing  before 
our  dairy  interests  are  In  ati  even  tolerably 
satisfactory  condition,  if  we  regard  them  in  a 
general  and  average  light.  The  principles  of 
cheese  and  butter  making  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  stated,  but  so  far,  the  average  quality  of 
our  cheese  and  butter  Ls  far  enough  below 
what  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  speaking,  all  cheese  and  butter  should 
be  flue,  so  long  as  the  milk  from  which  they 
are  mude  is  good ;  practically,  we  know  ouly 
too  well  that,  in  the  present  state  of  dairy 
education,  it  is  puerile  to  expect  any  such  re¬ 
sult. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things, 
as  well  in  the  breeding  and  management  of 
stock  as  in  everything  else  on  which  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  dairying  depends.  As  usual,  we  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  our  American  rivals  iu 
these  tilings.  Cheese  factories  aud  creumeries 
we  have  copied  from  yon,  but  we  have 
uot  run  them  ou  anything  approaching  the 
thoroughness  of  America.  Iu  the  art  of 
breeding  cattle  for  beef,  we  may  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  quite  ahead  of  you  ;  but  you  are 
equally  in  advance  of  us  in  breeding  for  milk. 
You  come  to  us  for  cattle,  and  then  you  define 
and  develop  their  milking  properties  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  bewilders  us  not  a  little.  Few 
men  iu  these  Islands  have  taken  record  of  the 
milk-yielding  capacities  of  their  cows  with 
anything  like  system  and  completeness,  and 
uot  two  per  cent,  of  our  dairy  farmers  could 
tell  you  how  much  butter  their  cows  respec- 
lvely  yielded  iu  a  year. 

The  milk  and  butter  records  of  American 


cattle,  which  from  time  to  time  are  published 
in  our  agricultural  papers,  have  caused  some 
stir  in  this  country.  These  records  are  so 
concise  and  definite,  that  they  make  an  im¬ 
pression  at  once.  It  is  clear  that  your  dairy¬ 
men  take  more  particular  puins  than  we  do 
iu  these  matters;  and  it  is  equally  so  that  your 
example  is  not  easy  to  follow.  The  steps  that 
we  are  taking,  I  hope  to  notice  in  future  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  dairy  interest  is  a  growing  one  in  this 
section  of  California,  and  although  the  old 
methods  of  gathering  cream  and  ruakiug  but¬ 
ter  prevail  universally  (so  far  as  my  infor¬ 
mation  goes),  we  make  a  very  high  grade  of 
butter ;  but  I  am  led  to  believe  from  readiug 
the  Rural  and  other  journals  devoted  to 
dairying,  that  if  we  adopted  some  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  inventions  and  improved  systems  of  our 
Eastern  brethren,  California  butter  would  be 
of  a  more  uniform  grade— there  would  Vie 
more  of  the  liigli-grade  and  less  of  the  inferior 
article.  I  hardly  think  the  factory  system 
will  get  a  foot-hold  here  for  some  years  to 
come,  for  the  reason  that  our  farmers  are 
holders  of  large  tracts  of  land  compared  with 
the  possessions  of  farmers  where  the  factory 
system  prevails  in  the  East,  and  consequently 
the  farming  districts  are  not  so  thickly  set¬ 
tled.  and  you  cannot  find  a  farmer  who 
makes  butter  who  does  uot  religiously  believe 
he  can  manufacture  as  good  butler  as  any¬ 
one  else,  if  not  a  trille  better,  and  a  majority 
of  them  would  inwardly  look  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  factor)'  as  a  meddlesome,  inno¬ 
vating  competition,  A  stirring  young  man 
from  one  of  the  Western  States  located  iu  a 
certain  part  of  this  State  where  considerable 
dairy  farming  was  done,  aud  erected  quite  an 
establishment  for  making  cheese  and  butter, 
and  gave  out  notice  that  be  was  ready  to  buy 
milk  from  the  farmers.  The  first  year,  if  he 
had  not  bought  25  head  of  cows,  lie  would  uot 
have  manufactured  a  pound  either  of  cheese 
or  butter.  Last  year  he  managed  to  get  part 
of  one  farmer’s  milk,  and  as  he  is  now  de¬ 
voting  his  energies  to  buying  cows,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  he  has  given  up  hopes  of  securing 
for  his  factory  any  milk  beyond  that  from  his 
own  cows. 

The  dairies  situated  near  San  Francisco 
Bay  or  the  ocean,  experience  little  or  no 
trouble  from  excessive  heat.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is  about  right  for  butter-making.  The 
pasturage  is  almost  perennial,  and  on  the 
coast  districts,  consist®  almost  entirely  of  na_ 
tive  grasses.  In  late  years  many  farmers 
have  begun  to  learn  the  advantage  of  stabling 
and  feeding  their  cows  during  the  wet  season. 
Taking  into  consideration  climate,  pasturage, 
fertility  of  soil  and  market,  this  country,  or 
rather  this  section  of  it,  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  dairying  business,  and  all  we  need  now 
is  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  Eastern 
friends  and  their  improved  methods. 

Vallejo,  Cal.  f.  a.  l. 

- 

WEIGHT  OF  MILK. 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  and  answer  under 
the  above  caption  ou  page  743  of  the  Rural 
of  November  10,  I  desire  to  say  that  many 
practical  tests  by  careful  weighing  and  mea¬ 
suring  pure  milk  of  average  quulity  set  at  a 
teruperuture  of  60  degrees,  establish  the  weight 
of  u  standard  gallon  at  8.6  pounds  instead 
of  8.675,  as  stated  in  the  answer  under  con¬ 
sideration.  'Ibis  would  make  the  quart  weigh 
2. 15  jiounds  instead  of  2. 16.  This  Is  rapidly 
cotniug  to  be  a  recognized  standard.  The 
fault  in  the  answer  alluded  to  results  from 
assuming  1.034  us  the  specific  gravity  of  milk. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  sample  of  pure  milk  of 
over  1.032  specific  gravity,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  account  of  any  entire  lot  of  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  as  heavy  as  1034,  though  single 
cows  have  done  so.  Flieshman’s  average  of 
the  milk  of  124  cows  is  1.0317;  Quoreune’s 
averugeol’  milk  of  103  cows,  1,0322;  McAdum’s 
00  cows,  1.032;  1’rof.  Chandler’s  100  cows, 
1.03184.  The  standard  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  is  1.020,  though  this  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  minimum  and  not  an  average. 
Adopting  as  the  standard  the  general  average 
1.032,  and  adding  the  32  thousandths  to  the 
standurd  for  water,  8  388,  we  get  precisely  the 
same  figures  as  those  reached  practically. 
There  cannot  be  auy  question  but  that  un¬ 
skimmed  milk  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.08-1 
should  huve  the  appellation  spelled  poor  in¬ 
stead  of  pure.  There  seems  to  be  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  ignorance  on  this  subject.  We  frequently 
read  and  hear  of  a  quart,  of  milk  being  reck¬ 
oned  ut  two  pounds,  and  then  agaiu  at  two 
pounds  six  ounces,  and  anywhere  between. 
Georgia,  Vt.  o,  h.  bliss. 

•  —  -  «»  « 

In  England  there  were  last  June  3,600,000 
cows  aud  heifers  in  milk  or  calf,  aud  ubout 
180,000  persons  are  concerned  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  If  each  cow  gives  450  gallons  of  milk 
a  year,  the  product  will  be  worth  over  $200,- 
u  0,000. 


tie Crops. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  POTATOES,  ETC. 


My  Niagara  Grape  seedliugs  failed  to  grow. 
Only  two  seeds  germinated,  and  those  both 
gave  up  the  race  for  life  soon  after  they  made 
their  appearance  above  ground.  The  Shoe- 
peg  Cora  was  not  ripe  when  frost  came,  but 
we  cut  the  stalks  and  green  ears  aud  fed  them 
to  the  cows  aud  so  saved  all  there  was  of  it. 
The  flower  seeds  wore  banded  to  a  daughter 
and  they  were  a  success.  The  Blush  Potatoes 
have  not  yet  been  tested  for  the  table;  the 
yield  was  fair  for  this  remarkably  cold,  wet 
season.  We  are  testing  our  new  sorts,  some 
of  which  we  have  purchased  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  seedsmen,  others  have  been  sent  us  to  test 
aud  report  to  the  persons  who  sent  them. 
Some  of  those  that  have  cost  us  the  dearest, 
prove  the  poorest,  both  in  quality  and  yield, 
among  which  Wail’s  Orange,  is,  lam  sorry  to 
say,  one  of  the  poorest.  This  year  it  was 
planted  on  a  Timothy  and  clover  sod,  a  nice 
sandy-gravelly  soil.  About  one  lull  iu  five  or 
six  died  before  the  tubers  set,  or  so  soon  after 
os  to  prove  a  perfect  failure.  We  had  nearly 
two  rows  across  a  plot  some  25  rods  in  length, 
the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  grown  in 
1882.  On  one  side  was  planted  the  Rubicond ; 
on  the  other  the  White  Star,  both  of  which 
yielded  nearly  or  quite  double  as  much  ns 
Wall’s  Orange,  and  they  were  much  the  finest 
potatoes.  Iu  one  instance,  four  hills  of  White 
Star  yielded  more  than  12  hills  of  Wall’s 
Orange,  grown  side  by  side,  the  product  being 
carefully  weighed.  Iu  quality,  Wall’s  Orunge 
is  strong  and  rank  in  taste,  as  tested  in  myr 
family,  cornered  with  such  sorts  as  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Star  and  Early 
Mayflower.  By  the  way,  I  think  the  Early 
Mayflower  as  near  perfection  in  color  and 
form  of  tuber  and  quality  for  the  table  as  auy 
potato  now  iu  cultivation.  If  there  is  a  better 
potato  now  iu  cultivation  I  would  like  to  get 
it.  1  certainly  think  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  one  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  test¬ 
ing.  My  son,  with  a  neighbor,  went  over  our 
potato  plot,  aud  he  dug  different  sorts,  to  show 
the  neighbor,  as  the  latter  was  quite  interested 
in  new  sorts;  and  my  son  gave  him  three  sorts 
to  take  home  aud  cook,  either  by  baking  or 
boiling,  as  he  preferred;  but  each  sort  was  to 
be  cooked  all  alike,  no  names  of  the  kinds 
being  given,  so  the  person  he  gave  them  to  did 
not  know  what  they  were,  only  by  color. 
When  asked,  after  he  he  had  tested  them,  how 
he  liked  the  potatoes,  tie  said  the  two  white 
sorts  were  first-rate ;  but  of  the  off-colored  ones 
he  said  he  did  not  want  any  such  potatoes  as 
they  were.  They  were  too  strong  and  too  poor 
for  him  to  eat.  The  white  sorts  were  White 
Star  and  Early  Mayflower;  the  colored  ones 
were  W all’s  Orange.  When  told  the  colored 
sorts  were  the  dearest  we  had  ever  paid  for, 
he  replied  that,  if  they  cost  more,  he  did  uot 
care  for  that;  they  were  not  fit  to  cultivate 
or  eat  compared  with  the  white  ones.  My  soil 
may  not  suit  "Waif’s  Orange.  We  have  tried 
them  for  two  seasons  on  the  best  soil  we  think 
we  have,  and  they  have  sadly  failed  both  years 
iu  yield  and  quality.  We  shall  be  forced  to 
discard  them.  As  grown  on  my  farm,  com¬ 
pared  with  such  potatoes  as  White  Star, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant  and  Eurly 
Mayflower  they  are  wholly  worthless.  With 
others  they  may  do  better;  but,  according  to 
my  experience  with  potatoes,  they  will  never 
prove  as  valuable  as  have  those  already  named, 
as  Early  Rose,  Early  Vermont,  Snowflake,  etc. 

Rome,  N.  Y  j.  t. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 


This  season  has  proved  the  correctness  of 
my  conclusions  and  theory  of  the  past— 
namely,  that  the  potato  raiser  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  regard  to  seed. 

Although  good  crops  are  sometimes  grown 
from  seed  of  those  kinds  that  have  been  long 
raised,  as  a  general  rule  a  few  years  sulliee 
for  most  kinds  to  outgrow  their  usefulness. 
They  lose  much  of  their  vitality,  and  wo 
must  ever  be  on  the  ulert  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture  to  reach  the  best  result.  Right 
here  i  wish  to  add  my  tribute  to  the  untiring 
energy  shown  in  the  Rural  Experiments,  aud 
also  in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  at  great  cost 
to  the  paper,  that  its  subscribers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  be  benefited.  Thorough  culture  and 
good  soil  will  uot  make  up  for  seed  “  run¬ 
out.”  After  a  careful  survey  of  seed-potatoes 
offered  I  concluded  that  for  my  section,  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  for  an  early  potato, 
the  White  Elephant,  aud  the  new  Blush  fol¬ 
iate,  would  be  the  kind  for  ns  to  try.  The 
seeds  of  the  two  first  were  easily  obtained  ut 
fair  prices.  The  new-  Blush  cost  some  $12  per 
bushel.  Three  acres  of  land  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  were  planted  to  White 
Elephants,  excepting  half  au  acre  under  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  The  land  was  rich  with 


manure  harrowed  in,  and  fertilized  in  with 
tobacco-stalks,  or  fish  and  potash  and  salt. 
The  yield  of  the  early  kind  was  about  300 
bushels  to  the  acre;  while  that  of  the  Ele¬ 
phant  was  400. 

The  next  experiment  with  the  last-named 
kind  was  on  land  in  fair  condition,  without 
manure.  The  same  treatment  was  given  iu 
the  bill.  The  yield  was  800  bushels  per  acre, 
of  very  smooth,  nice  tubers. 

Seventy-six  pounds  of  seed  of  the  New 
Blush  were  tried  on  the  same  lot  with  the 
same  treatment  as  the  ia.st  received,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  pieces  were  cut  close 
to  one  eye.  Planted  on  14  rows,  22  rods  long 
and  two-aud-a-half  rods  wide,  comprising  55 
rods  of  ground;  yield,  157)4  bushels.  They 
were  nice  potatoes.  All  were  dug  with  one  of 
R.  H.  Allen’s  potato  diggei  s.  As  the  outside 
rows  were  uot  as  good  as  the  middle,  a  trial  was 
made  of  the  eight  best  rows,  which  gave  a 
yield  of  over  600  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
tubers  are  of  medium  size,  uniform,  with  very 
few  small  ones.  The  vines  are  leafy  aud 
small,  stems  slender  aud  branching.  Tuber 
white,  excepting  at  the  seed  end,  where  it 
shows  a  beautiful  blush,  from  which  it  was 
named.-  It  is  very  hardy,  and  stands  the  dry 
weather  best  of  any  kind  of  seed.  Its  eating 
qualities  are  unsurpassed.  Although  sold  to 
me  as  earlier  than  the  Elephant,  I  consider  it 
later.  Farmers  caunot  be  too  particular  with 
seed.  Northampton,  Mass.  C.T.  p. 


BLACK  TEETH  IN  SWINE. 


The  Rural’s  criticism  on  what  I  wrote  you 
in  regard  to  “  Black  Teeth  in  Swine,”  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  paper,  was  uot  unexpected;  but 
its  accusation  of  cruelty  is  unjust.  I  do  not 
delight  in  cruelty  to  any  animal.  Black  teeth 
in  swine  are  not  real  or  natural  teeth,  but 
resemble  a  shoe- peg  in  form,  aud  are  found 
between  or  at  the  side  of  the  natural  teeth, 
and  can  be  removed  with  nippers  without 
lancing,  causing  but  little  pain  to  the  animal. 
The  Rural  has  decided  that  there  is  no  such 
a  thing.  May  I  ask,  do  you  know  by  expe¬ 
rience?  A  just  judge  will  not  condemn  until 
he  is  sure.  D.  D. 

|We  certainly  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
“  black  teeth”  in  swiue;  but  we  did  deny  that 
their  presence  was  the  cause  of  auy  discuse, 
What  we  did  say  was  that  “other  ailment, 
commonly  due  to  indigestion,  dera  ged  biliary 
or  urinary  secretions,  etc.,  are  sometimes  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  presence  of  black  teeth.”  Nor 
did  we  for  a  moment  dream  of  accusing  our 
friend  of  cruelty  in  removing  them,  but  we 
said  that  the  usual  practice  is  to  examine  the 
teeth  of  the  ailing  pig  and  to  hammer  out  any 
black  ones  found.  Can  our  correspondent  say 
this  is  uot  a  common  practice  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  teeth  referred  to  are  the  milk  or 
deeiduous  teeth,  and  will  fall  out  of  themselves 
in  time.  If  they  do  not  they  may  cause  irri¬ 
tation  and  general  fever  and  ill  health.  But 
they  are  not  naturally  bluek.  The  discolora¬ 
tion  is  caused  by  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
This  is  common  in  all  young  animals,  and 
children  are  subject  to  the  same  effect  from 
long-continued  indigestion  due  to  improper 
feediug.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  sugar 
candy,  aud  other  sweets  injure  the  teeth  of 
cbildreu,  and  cause  them  to  be  discolored  and 
to  decay,  and  the  gums  to  be  sore.  But  purents 
do  not  remove  the  teeth,  they  remove  the 
cause  of  the  disorder,  or  the  doetore  do  it  for 
them.  And  so  a  veterinarian  would  do  the 
same  for  the  pigs.  There  is  no  harm  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  tooth  if  it  is  done  In  the  manner  our 
friend  suggests,  but  some  persons  eonfess  to 
knoeking  them  out,  which  is  altogether  too 
rough  a  way  even  with  a  pig.  When  the  ena¬ 
mel  of  the  teeth  is  destroyed,  and  a  black 
coating  is  deposited  upon  them,  this  cannot 
he  removed.  But  the  cause  of  the  disorder 
may,  and  then  all  the  sickness  iucidont  to  this 
trouble  will  disappear,  although  the  black 
teeth  will  remain  for  some  time,  and  perhaps 
permanently.  We  have  not  decided  there  are 
no  black  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
admitted  the  fact  bv  frequently  explaining 
the  cause  ol'  them  uuu  suggesting  a  manner  of 
preventing  them  by  uvoiding  the  cause,  aud 
of  removing  it  when  it  has  already  occurred, 
Pigs  are  proverbial  y  greedy  animals,  and  a 
young  pig  Will  eat  until  it  is  completely  gorged 
and  its  stomach  Is  distended  to  excess.  Tuis 
we  know  by  experience,  as  we  kuow  of  every¬ 
thing  we  speak  positively  of  iu  these  columns. 
Food  so  gorged  is  not  properly  digested;  un¬ 
digested  food  produces  disorder  of  t  he  stomach ; 
the  animat  is  uot  nourished;  it  is  stunted  and 
puny,  and  if  the  owner  will  take  such  a  pig 
and  small  its  breath  it  will  be  fouud  foul  aud 
offensive.  This  is  always  the  condition  of 
those  pigs  of  which  complaint  is  made  that, 
they  have  “black  teeth."  The  black  teeth 
are  the  effect  of  the  disease  and  not  the  cause 
of  it.  This  we  kuow  also  from  experience 
and  as  a  remedy  we  recommend  that  young 
pigs  be  fed  with  wise  moderation  aud  with  no 
more  than  they  can  digest,  aud  with  sweet, 
•  ound  food. — Ed.] 
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THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Among  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  American  landscape,  we  know  of  no  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  n  cause  of  greater  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  or  which  yields  a  greater  profit 
for  the  money  expended,  than  the  school- 
house.  By  this  we  do  not.  meau  merely  the 
empty  building— and  wo  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  but  few  such 
are  to  be  found  in  our  conn- 
try — but  the  school  building 
agreeably  filled  with  busy,  in-  I 
telligeut  scholars,  who  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  store  their  minds  L  -  ■■  — 

with  knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

we  have  so  few,  really  first-  I  _ 

class  school  buildings,  that 

are  constructed  in  a  tasty  I  _ 

manner,  in  which  are  embod¬ 
ied  both  beauty  and  general  I  - 

convenience  and  health.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  rapidity  with  j 

which  the  Western  States  are  I  _ 

being  settled,  it  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  many  more  of  these  !  _ 

institutions  v.  ill  be  erected  in 

the  near  future  in  the  newly-  j  - 

settled  localities,  and  also  that 
structures  to  be  occupied  for  a 

like  purpose,  will  replace  the  |  _ 

many  antiquated  affaire  in 
the  older  settled  portions  of 
the  country.  I 

We  cannot  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  readers  too 
deeply,  the  necessity  of  con-  qqys.^dhthxhqc. 
sidering  how  and  what  to 
build  for  the  school  building,  *- 

and  to  carefully  examine  and 
adopt  the  best  plans  — in  an 
economic  sense  of  the  word  A  Country  i 
— that  may  be  brought  to  their 
notice.  To  aid  all  such,  we  present  to  our  read¬ 
ers  three  plans, 'a  side  elevation  (Fig.  680) ,  and 
ground  plan  (Fig.  *184).  and  also  a  plan  for 
heating  and  ventilating  the  building  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  last  issue  (Fig.  685),  the  geueral 
idea  of  which  may  be  equally  well  applied  in 
other  plans.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that 
so  few  school-houses  are  properly  ventilated, 
whereas  good  air  is  almost  a  necessity  when 
the  brain  is  to  be  actively  and  constantly 
used;  the  close,  heated,  ill-smelling  rooms  of 
most  school-houses  too  often  develop  disease 
and  blunt  the  mind.  Dr.  Kenzie  says:  “By 
securing  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the 
health  of  the  young,  we  must  effectually  se¬ 
cure  the  well-being  of  the  State;  and  any 
cause  which  saps  the  vigor  of  childhood  is  a 
blow  at  the  common  weal.”  Says  William 
Appleyard,  before  the  Michigan  State  Teach¬ 
ers*  Association:  “In  view  of  the  necessity  of 
the  better  construction  of  school-houses,  what 
chauges  are  to  he  made  i  How  are  we  to  con¬ 
struct  buildings  which  shall  combine  economy 
with  good  hygienic  qualities  i  The  form  of 
building  will,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  upon 
the  amount  to  be  expended  and  the  number 
of  scholars  to  bo  accommodated.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  that  a  school-house  be  highly  or¬ 
nate  or  stately.  I  consider  that  tasteful  sim¬ 
plicity  should  enter  into  all  its  parts.  It 
should  be  made  interesting  to  the  children 
who  come  to  occupy  it  each  day,  and  it  should 
be  made  to  reflect  the  nature  of  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Nowhere  are  the  surroundings  better 
fitted  than  in  the  country  to  bring  out  the 
elements  of  art  which  make  a  simple  building 
attractive.  There  are  the  woods,  the  tlelds> 
and  a  pure  atmosphere,  made  blue  by  distance 
while  within  the  building,  is  childhood. 
Therefore  I  say  that  of  all  school-buildings, 
those  in  the  country  districts  should  be  most 
artistic.” 

The  drawings  which  accompany  thisarticle, 
we  have  had  re-drawn  and  re-engraved  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association. 


‘RtigcfUani'oits. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 

A  good  deal  of  money  is  taken  out  of  (he 
pockets  of  would-be  smart  fellows  by  the 
“  detective  agency”  business.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  circulars  of  such  concerns, 
notably  of  one  in  Cincinnati  and  of  another 
in  this  city,  and  all  have  a  very  striking 
“family  resemblance.”  The  New  York  cou- 
eern,  which  is  now  sending  its  circulars  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  country,  calls  Itself  the  “  Union 
Detective  Agency,”  It  occupies  a  small  room 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  fifth  floor  of  a 
large  building  on  Broadway.  The  room  is 
absolutely  bare  of  furniture,  except  a  siugle 


chair  and  a  small  table  littered  with  circulars, 
envelopes,  etc.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  lures 
sent  out  by  the  shabby  man  who  is  the  “Union 
Detective  Agency:” 

Dear  Sir:— We  wish  a  tnetuher  of  our  association  In 
your  neighborhood  Immediately,  and  If  you  will  nil 
out  the  Inclosed  blank  and  forward  It,  with  #5,  at 
once,  wo  will  Issue  you  a  commission,  forward  you  a 
shield,  and  give  you  full  Instructions.  The  mulls  are 
now  so  absolutely  safe  that  If  you  Inclose  a  check  or 
a  live  dollar  bill,  seal  tlu*  note  securely,  and  address 
It  carefully,  It  wilt  be  at  our  risk.  Please  reply  Im¬ 
mediately  Respectfully, 

Usios  Detective  Answer. 

N.  B.—  If  you  cannot  serve,  please  hand  this  letter 


[The  ashes  of  any  plant  cannot  be  more 
valuable  than  the  plant  itself  if  rotted  in  the 
ground,  because,  in  burning,  most  of  the 
n  itrogen  is  lost.  It  is  better,  however,  to  burn 
when  scattered  than  to  bum  in  heaps. — Eds.] 
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and  circular  to  sime  reliable  and  energetic  man 
whom  you  can  recommend,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to 
secure  a  member  there. 

Attached  to  the  letter  is  the  statement: 
“Secret  inquiries  of  every  nature  made  in 
any  county  of  the  United  States.  Corres¬ 
pondents  everywhere.  Reliable  inforenation 
furnished  of  the  business,  character,  standing 
and  history  of  any  person  in  the  country. 
Legal  opinions  given.  Infringements  on  pat¬ 
ents,  copyrights  and  trade-marks  a  specialty.’, 


HINTS. 

With  the  short  Winter  days  farm- work 
slackens  up  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
various  farmers’  clubs  assemble,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself  to  the  fanner  to  at¬ 
tend  enefited  by  social 

intercourse,  and  by  listening  to  and  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  others.  If  you  have 
nothing  more  important  to  do,  spend  your 
time  in  improving  the  mind,  in  reading  good 
books  and  newspapers,  but  don’t  hang  around 
the  grocery,  or  liquor  shop,  feeding  on  airy 
reflections  or  the  gossip  of  scandal-mongers. 

The  most  successful  farmers  are  those  who 
improve  every  opportunity  presented  to  them, 
whether  it  be  in  sunshine  or  rain,  Summer  or 

Winter . We  admit  that  the  fire  feels 

delightfully  agreeable  these  cold  December 
days ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  suggest 
that  you  shouldn't  mope  over  it  too  much,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  live  stock  on  the  place. 
Do  not  feed  dry  food  to  too  great  an  extent,  as 
it  is  constipating ;  feed  mangels,  turnips,  beets 
and  carrots,  as  they  keep  the  bowels  open.  Oil 

meal  is  a  very  good  feed  at  this  time . 

In  the  meantime,  see  to  the  watering  of  the 
stock.  Give  only  pure,  clean  water,  and  if 
possible,  do  not  allow  it  to  be  too  cold,  as  ice- 
water  does  not  produce  the  best  results;  better 

have  it  of  a  moderate  temperature . 

Don’t  expose  the  flocks  to  the  snow  and  cold 

rains . Turn  over  the  soil  in  the  poultry 

house  occasionally.  If  the  ground  is  frozen, 
put  in  coal  ashes  or  sand  for  the  fowls  to  dust 
in.  Vary  the  food  of  the  poultry.  Don’t 
crowd  too  many  birds  in  one  room.  Kerosene 

the  perches.  Look  out  for  disease  . 

During  mild  spells,  vines  and  shrubs  may  be 

trimmed  . . Keep  dose  watch  of  fruit  to 

be  marketed,  and  see  that  it  does  not  rot  to 

any  great  extent. . Overhaul  seed,  and 

throw  away  such  as  may  be  valueless . 

Water  house-plants  only  when  needed,  and 
have  the  water  about  as  warm  as  the  tempera- 


w  old.  For  wool  and  mutton  combined,  ther 
is  nothing  better  or  more  easily  done  than 
to  select  common,  mixed  Merino  ewes, 
and  breed  them  to  a  good  ram  of  one  of 
the  mutton  breeds.  Feed  well,  and  you  can 
raise  as  good  mutton  as  auyone  can  desire. 

One  of  our  largest  pork  packers  a  few  days 
ago  said  to  me  that  people  were  getting  so 
rich  that  they  wanted  mutton  and  beef  in¬ 
stead  of  pork.  I  am  nob  sorry  to  hear  it.  Let 
us  furnish  the  mutton  and  beef. 

It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  produce  as  good  mut- 
tou  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  admitted 
abroad  that  our  beef  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
Our  mutton  might  easily  be  just  as  good. 
And  we  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  a  pound  of 
the  best  mutton  for  less  than  a  pound  of  pork. 
Sheep  eat  cheaper  food  than  hogs.  Let  us 
send  less  cotton-see  d  cake  abroad  and  more 
mutton. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Plan  for  Ventilating  and  Heating 
With  the  letter  is  inclosed  a  blank  application, 
which  the  incipient  Vidocq  is  to  till  out  and 
send  with  85,  as  mentioned  above.  Last  of  all 
is  the  circular,  “private  and  confidential,” 
which  sols  forth  the  “Advantages  of  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Union  Detective  Agency.” 
The  post-office  authorities  have  already  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  working  of  some  of  these  “De¬ 
tective  Agencies;”  but  this  New  York  con¬ 
cern  has  as  yet  not  been  noticed.  The  fellow 
who  sends  a  remittance  to  auy  of  these  con¬ 
cerns,  by  so  doing  demonstrates  that  he  is  un¬ 
fit  for  the  role  of  detective,  for  a  detective  j 
should  not  lie  a  gullible  fool. 

- - - -  1 

Burning  Straw  as  a  Fertilizer. — M. 

B.  R.,  Washington,  N.  C.,  inquires  in  a  late 
Rural,  how  Rice  straw  can  be  utilized.  The 
ashes  of  straw  scattered  widespread  on  old 
plantations  are  more  valuable  than  the 
manure  would  be,  could  it  be  rotted  for  the 
purpose.  If  practicable  scatter  the  straw 
through  the  stubble  and  burn  it.  Osage,  Mich. 


a  Country  School-House.  Fig.  685. 
turo  of  the  room.  In  time  of  very  severe 
frosts  the  plants  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  windows  towards  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Clean  the  foliage  of  plants  frequently,  to  re¬ 
move  dust,  etc. 
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A  SHORT  ARTICLE  ON  SHEEP. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

In  regard  to  sheep,  I  entertain  the  opinion 
that  native  or  common  or  grade  ewes  should 
be  bred  to  pure-bred  rams.  If  you  want  wool 
alone,  use  Meriuo  rams;  if  mutton  alone  or 
principally,  use  a  ram  of  some  of  the 
English  mutton  breeds  —  South  Down 
Shropshire  Down,  Hampshire  Dowu,  Ox¬ 
fordshire  Down,  Leicester,  Lincoln  or  Cots- 


Mr.  Lindley,  of  Monticello  N.  Y.  has  worked 
his  cane  raised  on  a  plot  of  1-15  of  an  acre 
and  it  gave  him  seven  gallons  of  very  fine  light- 
colored  sirup,  or  at  the  rate  of  105  gallons  per 
acre — this  being  only  a  trifle  over  half  the  av- 
eragecropin  his  county  for  1881,  This  season 
being  so  very  cold  and  backward,  cane  has 
matured  a  very  small  percentage  of  seed; 
hence  a  small  percentage  of  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter;  in  an  ordinary  season  he  thinks  we  may 
safely  estimate  the  sirup  crop  at  from  150  to 
175  gallons  per  acre.  This  wall  give  its  grower 
from  840  to  855  net  profit — if  cane  is  worked 
near  the  farm.  His  sirup  is  much  sought  after 
at  85  cents  per  gallon. 

SuGAR-making  in  Kansas  is  now  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  says  the  Kansas  Farmer.  There 
is  no  longer  any  uncertainty  about  it.  Sugar 
is  made  in  every  effort  to  do  so  by  those  w  ho 
understand  the  work.  At  Sterling  and 
Hutchinson  sugar  is  being  made  in  large 
quantities  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  has  not  been  a  single  failure 
at  either  place  since  the  work  started.  Certain 
methods  are  followed,  and  they  give  uniform 
results.  The  sugar  is  all  alike,  and  sirup  is 
uniform.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 
that  Kansas  iu  soil,  latitude  and  the  enterprise 
of  its  inhabitants,  is  likely  to  be  exceptionally 
successful  in  this  industry. 


The  Farmer  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
structure.  He  is  the  foundation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  He  is  the  corner  stone  of  trade 
says  the  Editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer,  in  an 
address  deli  vered  before  a  f armere’  club,  Y et, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  while  farmers  are  so 
important  in  all  affairs  of  life,  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  commerce  and  politics,  if  we  look 
among  the  persons  who  fill  our  public  offices  in 
general,  we  find  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of 
them  are  practical  fanners.  Fitness  for  office 
implies  a  degree  of  intelligence  above  an  aver¬ 
age;  and  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  public  men  are  taken  from  other  voca¬ 
tions,  is  evidence  that  the  farmer  is  below  an 
average  in  point  of  intellectual  culture,  or 
that  he  has  too  much  confidence  in  the  power 
of  his  ballot  and  in  the  honesty  of  his  fellow- 
men-  He  does  not  believe,  as  some  seem  to  do, 
that  men  who  raise  our  wheat  and  corn  and 
hogs  are  less  intelligent  than  a  majority  of 
their  fellows. 


The  Phylloxera  in  Sandy  Soil.— The 
London  Times  in  a  recent  issue  contains  a 
dispatch  which  gives  the  condition  of  the 
French  grape  crop  as  follows:  “Only  12  of  the 
southern  departments  seem  satisflet’  with  their 
vintage.  The  yield  in  geueral  is  expected  to 
be  even  below  the  average  of  late  years.  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Champagne  report  a  yield  ex¬ 
tremely  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
while  Macon  counts  on  a  better  crop  than  had 
been  predicted,  though  of  somewhat  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  In  Charente  the  quality  is  also  poor.” 
The  same  dispatch,  in  summing  up  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Lalande,  Mai  or  of  Bordeaux,  on 
the  conditions  of  the  vines  in  the  phylloxera 
’infested  sections  of  the  eouutry,  gives  a  most 
favorable  account  of  the  use  of  American 
stocks  and  shows  that  even  the  French  vines 
at  Aigues  Mortes  arc  flourishing  in  the  sandy 
soils  thus  emphasizing  the  fact  of  the  impo¬ 
tence  of  the  phylloxera  in  such  sandy  soils. 

The  Kieffkr  and  Concord.— The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ploughman  publishes  a  communica' 
tion  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  caution 
iug  purchasers  against  the  great  humbug 
called  the  Kieffer  Pear,  says  Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes 
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n  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press.  After  a 
long  dissertation  on  the  supposed  origin  of  this 
new  pear,  in  which  the  writer  endeavors  to 
prove  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  old  dis¬ 
carded  variety,  he  bestows  upon  all  nursery¬ 
men  who  sell  it  a  scathing  rebuke.  Especially 
have  the  poor  nurserymeu  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  fallen  uuderliis 
displeasure  in  this  matter.  It  seems  that  the 
price— five  dollars  is  one  of  the  prominent 
elements  iu  this  humbugging  transaction, 
when  tlu'  writer,  who  is  an  old  nurseryman 
himself,  is  well  aware  that  all  new  plants 
must  necessarily  command  a  high  rate,  owing 
to  the  expense  of  introduction. 

The  Kieffer  Pear  has  been  recommended, 
not  especially  for  richness  of  flavor,  nor  does 
Mr.  Hoopes  believe  that  any  conscientious 
nurseryman  so  designates  it;  but  it  is  praised 
by  all  who  know  it  well  for  remarkable 
beauty;  for  its  fine  size  and  color;  for  its 
melting,  juicy  flesh  and  agreeable  flavor;  and 
particularly  for  its  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and  remarkable  productiveness.  So  far  as 
the  latter  qualities  are  concerned,  it  has  no 
competitor,  as  it  will  grow  and  produce 
bountifully  when  no  other  of  the  older  varieties 
w’ill  succeed. 

Well  does  Mr.  Hoopes  remember  about  the 
year  1854,  when  the  Concord  Grape  was  first 
offered  for  sale  by  our  Boston  friends  them¬ 
selves,  how  the  periodicals  teemed  with  the 
most  exalted  descriptions  of  this  new  berry, 
and  he  cannot  forget  the  magnified  illustra¬ 
tions  that  were  distributed  so  bountifully.  It 
is  a  useful  grape,  that  every  one  must  admit, 
but  the  vines  were  no  more  worth  §5  each  thau 
is  the  Kieffer  Pear  to-day.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Hoopes  claims  that  the  position  of  the  Concord 
among  grapes  is  precisely  what  the  friends  of 
the  Kieffer  say  should  be  its  position  among 
pears— a  good,  handsome,  popular,  reliable 
fruit,  and  nothing  more  nor  less.  So  long  as 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  of  trees,  the 
price  will  continue  firm,  but,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Concord  Grape,  when  the  plants  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  numerous  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand,  then  will  the  price  fall  to  the  level  of 
the  older  varieties. 


FINALLY. 

Joseph  Me  dill  affirms  that  drink  is  the 
progenitor  of  nearly  all  the  ills  to  which  the 
poor  men  of  the  United  States  are  subjected. 
No  trades  unions  or  other  combinations  can 
ever  bring  relief  to  them  in  the  absence  of 
temperance  and  economy.  That  is  as  true  as 

can  be . . . 

So  saith  the  Farm  Journal : 

The  farmer’s  trade  Is  one  of  worth. 

He’s  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth, 

He’s  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain. 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain; 

And  men  may  rise  and  men  may  fall, 

But  the  farmer  he  must  teed  them  all  . 

It  also  says: 

“Hold  the  baby  half  the  time,  and  always 
start  the  fire  in  the  morning  and  put  on  the 
teakettle. 

“Confusion, defeat  and  annihilation  to  every 
monopoly  that  preys  upon  those  who  work 
for  a  living.  This  is  the  flag  that  we  fight 

under.” . 

President  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  feel¬ 
ingly  remarks  in  our  respected  contemporary, 
the  Michigan  Farmer,  that  Charles  Downing 
has  so  long  stood  at  the  front  of  the  pomo- 
logical  army  that  we  may  well  ask  ourselves 
upon  whose  shoulders  his  mantle  shall  fall 
when  his  already  lengthened  years  shall  come 

to  a  close . . . » . 

Holding  up  the  Milk.— A  writer  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times  says  that  of  all  the  methods  he 
has  tried  for  making  a  cow  give  down  her 
milk  which  she  has  been  holding  up,  the  best 
is  to  put  a  rope  around  her  horns  and  lift  her 
by  it.  This  he  has  tried  in  the  worst  cases 

without  failing  . . 

The  “  HO LE-IN-THE-G ROUND”  silo  at  El¬ 
gin,  Ill.— simply  an  excavation  eight  feet  deep? 
in  gravelly  sub-soil,  with  sloping  sides  and 
ends,  no  masonry  or  wood-work,  and  covered 
with  clover  and  a  heavy  layer  of  earth— is 
said  by  the  Prairie  Farmer  to  have  kept  corn 
ensilage  so  well  last  Winter  that  the  owner 
Dr.  Pratt,  will  refill  it  in  the  same  way  this 
Fall  for  a  second  experiment,  So  says  the 

Orange  County  Farmer . 

The  same  journal  states  that  the  well-known 
Miss  Penn  rejected  Mr.  Hog  merely  because 
she  could  not  hear  the  announcement  in  the 
papers  under  “marriages”  of  Hog— Penn .... 

It  also  offers  the  excellent  piece  of  advice 
to  farmers  that  plenty  of  good  air,  light  diet 
and  warm  clothing  are  more  desirable  thau 
the  buckwheat  cakes  and  ham  and  bacon 
reeking  with  grease,  and  vegetables  tough¬ 
ened  and  sodden  with  the  same  unhealthy 

substance . . . - . 

Ip,  says  Dr.  Hoskins,  the  tendency  of  pov¬ 
erty  is  to  breed  envy  and  discontent,  and 
drive  men  to  crime  by  breaking  down  their 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  the  no  less 


sure  tendency  of  wealth  is  towards  over-in¬ 
dulgence,  selfishness,  and  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  If  poverty  makes  thieves, 
wealth  makes  tyrants,  and  which  class  is  the 
more  dangerous  to  society  is  not  an  easy  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer . . 

Secretary  W.  1.  Chamberlain  ex¬ 
presses  doubts  in  the  Ohio  Fanner  whether 
sorghum  will  ever  pay  in  Ohio,  or  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  and  sirup  ever  become  an 
important  industry,  Silk-worms  and  ensilage 
and  sorghum  will  pay  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  Corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  blooded  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  fancy  butter  and  cheese 
seem  to  pay  better  iu  Ohio.  He  says:  “Let 
Cuba  and  Louisiana  make  the  sugar.”  Oh! 
Secretary  W.  I.  Chamberlain!  how  dare  you?.. 

W E  should  much  like  to  have  every  sub¬ 
scriber  send  for  our  new  posters  and  premium 
list.  If  every  subscriber  were  instrumental 
in  sending  us  one  new  subscriber,  we  should 

be  too  glad  for  anything . 

“Rural  New-Yorker.— We  omitted  to 
notice  the  splendid  fair  number  of  the  good 
old  Rural.  An  exchange  says  of  it:  'The 
annual  fair  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  comes  to  us  once  more,  and  there 
eau  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  handsomest 
agricultural  publication  in  the  world.  We 
are  proud  to  be  able  to  say  this  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  journal,  and  we  wish  the  Rural  such 
liberal  support  as  may  enable  it  to  continue 
to  lead.  We  add  to  this  encomium,  not  only 
the  handsomest,  but  the  best.'1'  So  says  the 
editor  of  the  Vermont  Watchman . 
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Canada. 

Aylmer,  Elgin  Co.,  Out.,  Nov.  10.— Wheat 
was  a  very  poor  crop,  selling  here  now  at 
from  si  to  §1.04  and  $1.05.  Barley  very  little 
grown,  and  poor  at  that.  No  market  as  yet. 
Oats  were  a  heavy  crop;  I  hear  of  some  turn¬ 
ing  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  None  being  sold 
now.  The  com  crop  was  a  total  failure, 
owing  to  wet  weather  and  early  frosts.  Hay 
was  an  average  crop.  Roots  were  very  poor, 
and  many  farmers  have  to  buy  potatoes  from 
other  districts  They  are  worth  about  75  cents 
per  bushel  now.  Dairying  is  the  principal 
pursuit  here,  cheese  bringing  good  prices  this 
season.  Milk  has  fallen  very  low,  owing  to 
early  frosts  killing  the  pasture.  Most  facto¬ 
ries  are  closed  for  the  season.  T.  w. 

Iowa. 

Cedar  Falls,  Black  Hawk  Co.,  Nov.  12  — 
Oats  a  big  crop ;  from  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre.  Coni  (Iowa  seed)  about,  half  a  crop; 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  seed  almost  equal  to 
nothing;  hard  to  estimate.  Potatoes  a  big 
crop.  Hay  a  fair  crop.  Sorghum  half  a  crop. 
We  think  the  RURAL  a  grand  and  good  paper, 
and  await  its  coming  anxiously  from  week  to 
week.  G.  a.  f. 

Kansan. 

Litchfield,  Crawford  Co.,  Nov.  9.— Our 
corn  crop  is  good:  yield  about  50  bushels  per 
acre.  Oats  from  80  to  50  bushels:  some  claim 
as  high  as  05.  No  wheat  raised  in  our  locality. 
Early  potatoes  good ;  late  potatoes,  about  half 
a  crop.  Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  very 
good.  D.  F.  D.  p. 

Texas. 

Cove,  Coryell  Co.,  Nov.  8. — We  have  had 
the  driest  year  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  and  I  have  been  here  nine  years.  W e  never 
had  a  good  rain  from  the  1st  of  March  until 
the  1st  of  October.  G.  J.  B. 

■  - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Aylmer,  Elgin  Co.— My  two  small  Blush 
Potatoes  were  planted. in  three  hills,  but  owing 
to  wet  weather  and  heavy  clay  soil,  and  some 
cows  getting  in  aud  tramping  them  down,  they 
were  almost  a  failure.  I  only  got  eight 
pounds,  varying  greatly  in  size,  the  largest 
weighing  17  ounces,  and  some  as  small  as 
marbles.  But  we  expect  better  things  from 
them  next  year.  The  Perfection  Watermelon 
was  completely  drowned  out  by  rain.  T.  w. 

Moulton,  Mouck  Co.— Mv  two  small  Blush 
Potatoes,  cut  to  15  pieces,  with  one  eye  iu  a 
piece,  and  planted  one  piece  iu  a  hill,  yielded 
71  pounds  of  fine  potatoes.  I  think  they  are 
just  splendid.  The  Black-bearded  Centennial 
Whoat  never  headed  out.  The  Shoe-peg 
Coin  grew  10  feet  high  aud  eared  out  well; 
but  the  frost  came  too  soon  for  it.  The  Per¬ 
fection  Watermelon  is  rightly  named.  I  have 
eight  Niagara  Grape-vines  living  R  G.  h. 

Illinois. 

Mt.  Palatine,  Putnam  Co.— All  the  Rural 
wheat  was  winter-killed  badly.  The  Shoe. 
peg-Coru  grew  well  enough,  but  the  ears  are 


short  and  small.  My  Blush  Potato  had  nine 
eyes,  and  from  it  I  raised  78  pounds  of  good 
tubers.  Of  the  White  Elephant  I  had  several 
that  would  weight  three  pounds;  the  yield  was 
good.  C.  G. 

Iowa. 

Cedar  Falls,  Black  Hawk  Co.— My  two 
very  small  Blush  Potatoes  were  the  smallest 
I  ever  planted.  Cut  one  eye  to  a  piece,  they 
made  eight  pieces,  which  were  planted  in 
eight  lulls.  Yield,  94  potatoes;  the  five  largest 
weight'd  four  pounds  and  15  ounces,  although 
hens  had  destroyed  quite  a  number.  I  think 
the  Blush  a  grand  potato,  and  the  yield  enor¬ 
mous.  Shoe-peg  Corn  planted  on  Timothy 
sod  seemed  to  thrive,  and  looked  flue  until 
September  7th,  8th  and  9th,  when  the  frost 
took  it— too  late  for  this  climate.  Had  no 
success  with  grape  seed.  The  Centennial 
Wheat  made  only  three  heads,  and  those  were 
smooth,  no  beards  appearing.  G.  a.  f. 

Kansas, 

Litchfield,  Crawford  Co  —My  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes  had  seven  eyes  and  made 
seven  hills,  which  yielded  85, '>4  pounds  of 
tubers.  My  Shoe-peg  Coni  was  not  worth 
sowing  for  seed.  I  have  three  fine  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings.  d.  f.  d.  p. 

M  icliigan. 

Sodus,  Berrien  Co. — My  Blush  Potatoes 
made  11  hills,  with  one  eye  to  the  hill.  In 
spite  of  bugs  and  frost,  I  saved  nine  hills, 
which  yielded  21  pouuds  of  fine-looking  tu¬ 
bers.  Shoe-peg  Corn  too  late.  Did  not  make 
roasting  ears.  Rural  wheats  no  good; 
rusted  badly.  Flower  seeds  did  splendidly. 

SI.  J.  B. 

Nebraska. 

Oakland,  Bent  Co.— My  Blush  Potato 
weighed  nearly  one  ounce;  was  planted  in 
seven  hills,  and  yielded  88  tubers,  weighing 
17)±  pouuds;  yield,  at  least  200  per  cent,  bet¬ 
ter  thau  any  oth?r  one  of  my  1-5  varieties  im 
six  acres.  I  have  18  strong  Niagara  seed¬ 
lings,  aud  five  more  died.  I  have  the  product 
of  seven  stalks  of  the  B.-b.  Centennial  Wheat. 
The  Shoe-peg  Corn  is  too  late  for  this  place. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  grand  and  highly 
appreciated.  e.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

De  Kalb,  St.  Lawrence  Co. — My  three- 
ounce  Blush  Potato  made  ten  hills  with  one 
eye  in  each,  and  yielded  04  tubers  which 
weighed  81  pounds.  Eating  quality  first-class ; 
better  than  Burbank  or  Early  Rose.  Shoe- 
peg  Corn  too  late  for  this  section.  w.  s. 

Texas, 

'Cove,  Coryell  Co. — My  Blush  Potatoes 
yielded  about  half-a-gallon  of  small 
tubers,  although  rain  enough  to  wet  the 
ground  a  half-inch  did  not  fall  from 
the  time  I  planted  them  until  the  tops  died 
down.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  raised  does  not 
resemble  the  seed  sent;  it  is  the  hardest  kind 
of  flint  and  it  was  not  planted  near  any  flint 

corn.  G.  J-  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Pkwaukee,  Waukesha  Co, — My  two  small 
Blush  Potatoes,  cut  into  11  pieces,  and  with 
one  eye  in  a  piece,  yielded  14  pounds  of  good, 
medium-sized  tubers.  My  White  Elephants 
beat  all  the  potatoes  I  ever  saw.  8.  H. 


&I)C  dliterifil. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  De  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atteutlou.l 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

John,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Asks  for  some  in¬ 
formation  about  Washington  Territory. 

Ans, — Washington  Territory  lies  between 
latitude  45  deg.  50  min.  and  49  deg.,  so  that 
the  southern  boundary,  the  Columbia  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Oregon,  is  further 
north  thau  Montreal,  Canada,  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan,  about  60  miles  further  north 
thau  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  nearly  on  a  line 
with  Duluth.  Its  greatest  leugth,  from  east 
to  west,  is  840  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
240  miles,  its  urea  being  69,994  square  miles, 
or  some  8,600  miles  greater  than  that  of 
Missouri,  and  1,646  miles  more  than  the  total 
area  of  all  the  six  New  England  States.  In 
topography,  climate  and  productions  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  strongly  resembles  Oregon. 
Like  the  latter,  it  is  divided  by  the  Cascade 
Mountains  into  two  portions,  Eastern  and 
Western  Washington,  which  differ  greatly  in 
their  general  features.  The  former  contains 
about  50,000  and  the  latter  about  20,000  square 
miles.  The  Cascade  Mountains  stretch  across 
the  Territory  from  Oregon,  on  the  south,  to 
British  Columbia,  on  the  north.  In  Eastern 
Washington,  on  this  side  of  the  mountains, 
the  surface  is  generally  high,  rolling  and  ir¬ 
regular,  with  occasional  plains.  The  climate 
is  dry,  the  average  rainfall  in  the  Walla 
Walla  Valley  being  only  1*  inches.  The  mean 


temperature  there  is  as  follows :  Spring,  52 
deg. ;  Summer,  73  deg. ;  Autumn,  58  deg. ;  W  in¬ 
ter,  84  deg. ;  the  whole  year,  53  deg.  Further 
north  towards  the  British  boundary  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  several  degress  colder,  and  in  all  parts 
of  that  section  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  greater  thau  iu  'Western  Oregon.  The 
country,  however,  is  healthful.  Iu  the  Walla 
Walla,  the  Yakima,  Collville  and  Pelouse 
valleys  there  is  much  good  laud  adapted  to 
cultivation  aud  more  suited  to  grazing,  cat¬ 
tle  thriving  on  Bunch  Grass  throughout  the 
year.  Large  tracts  iu  this  section  might  be 
rendered  productive  by  irrigation.  In  western 
Oregon,  along  the  Pacific,  the  year  may  be 
divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The 
former  lasts  from  November  to  March  or 
April,  during  which  period  drizzly  weather 
prevails;  the  latter  covers  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  weather  then,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  dry,  as  showers  arc  not  infrequent. 
Observations  taken  at  Steilacoom  (latitude  47 
deg.  10  min.)  for  four  years,  show  the  mean 
temperature  to  be:  the  year,  50.8  deg. ;  Spring, 

40  deg.;  Summer,  08.8  deg,;  Autumn.  51.9 
deg. ;  Winter,  39  deg. ;  coldest  mouth  (Janu¬ 
ary)  38.1  deg.;  warmest  month  (July),  64.9 
deg.  The  average  precipitation  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  in  the  same  place,  judging  from 
six  years’  observation,  is  as  follows:  Spring, 
11.19  inches;  Summer,  3.85;  Autumn,  15.83; 
Winter.  22.62;  year,  53,49.  Immediately 
along  the  Pacific  coast  the  rainfall  is  greater. 

In  Summer  the  mercury  occasionally  goes  up 
to  90  deg.,  but  the  nights  are  always  cool. 
Snow  rarely  falls  to  a  great  depth  and  seldom 
lasts  more  than  a  short  time,  and  but  little  ice 
is  formed.  Grass  remains  green  nearly  the 
entire  year,  and  flowers  are  often  in  bloom  in 
midwinter.  The  country  is  mostly  densely 
wooded,  though  there  are  some  prairie  tracts. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  aud  in  some 
places  very  rich.  The  chief  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye.  potatoes, 
turnips  and  other  vegetables,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  cranberries,  etc.  The  three 
principal  divisions  of  this  Western  section 
are  the  Columbia  basin,  which,  back  from 
the  river  bottoms,  is  high  and  broken;the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Chebalis-  River,  embracing  2,000 
square  miles,  and  varying  iu  width  from  15  to 
50  miles:  and  the  basin  of  Puget  Bound,  em¬ 
bracing  12,00f)  square  miles.  At  the  census  of 
1880  the  population  of  the  whole  Territory 
was  69,116,  against  a  population  of  28,955  in 
1870.  The  most  thickly  populated  counties  in 
Western  Oregon  were  Columbia,  6,626;  Clark, 
4,427:  King,  4,929;  and  Yakima,  3,456;  while 
in  Eastern  Oregon,  Walla  Walla  County  had 
6,840,  Whitman  5,935,  Klikitat  3,594  and 
Spokane  3,565.  At  the  same  census  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  Washington  was  6,529, 
against  3,128  in  1870.  The  land  under  farms 
amounted  to  1,409,421  acres  against  649,139,  10 
years  before.  Of  the  farm  lands  484,346  acres 
were  “improved,”  against  192,016  in  1870.  The 
average  size  ot  the  farms  was  216  acres,  and 
there  were  62  over  1,000  acres  each.  The 
value  of  the  farms  was  $18,844,224,  against 
$3,978,341  in  1870,  and  the  value  of  the  live 
stock  was  $4,852,307  against  $2, 103,843  in  1870. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  POTATOES:  RA’l.ONS  FOR 
MULE, 

w.  H.  .4.  No  address, — 1.  Is  the  following 
a  good  mixture  for  Irish  potatoes:  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  400  pounds;  muriate  of  potash,  200 
pounds:  pluster,  100  pounds;  bone  meal,  100 
pounds?  3,  Could  the  plaster  aud  bone  meal 
be  omitted;  3.  What  could  take  their  place? 
4.  Would  500  pounds  of  cotton-seod  meal  and 
100  pounds  of  kainit  equal  400  pouuds  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  uud  200  pouuds  of  muriate  of 
potash?  5.  How  should  the  mixture  be  ap¬ 
plied?  6.  Could  the  potatoes  be  dropped  first 
aud  then  the  fertilizer?  7.  What  would  be  a 
good  ration  for  a  mule,  fed  three  times  a  day, 
oats,  wheat,  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  aud  Tim¬ 
othy  hay? 

ANS.— 1.  It  is.  2,  Not  well.  3.  Nothing  that 
would  bo  so  cheap.  4.  No,  the  potash  would 
not  be  sufficient,  us  the  kainit  contains  but  25 
pounds  or  less  of  it,  while  the  200  pounds  of 
muriate  would  contain  100  pounds;  that  is, 
if  it  is  high-grade  muriate  it  has  50  per  cent- 
of  actual  potash.  5,  It  would  be  better  to 
drop  the  fertilizer,  scatter  a  little  soil  over  it, 
and  then  drop  the  seed ;  the  muriate  of  potash 
is  the  only  dangerously  corrosive  element. 
The  cotton-seed  meal  is  wholly  free  from  dan¬ 
ger.  6.  One  w  ay  is  as  good  as  another.  7.  A 
good  ration  wrould  be  10  pounds  of  oats,  five 
pouuds  of  wheat  bran,  fivo  pounds  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  and  15  pounds  of  hay.  If  any  of 
these  is  reduced  it  should  be  the  hay.  it  would 
bo  better,  and  a  saving  of  at  least  one-third  in 
beneficial  effort,  if  the  oats  and  bran  were 
ground  together  and  mixed  with  the  meul, 
and  six  pounds  of  the  mixture  were  given 
with  five  pounds  Of  hay  cut  iuto  chaff  with  a 
fodder  cutter,  uud  wetted.  It  is  a  question  if 
so  much  w’ould  be  eaten,  aud  two-thirds  the 
above  quantity  would  not  be  equally  useful 
as  the  whole  fed  dry.  It  is  the  food  that  I  ^ 
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digested  that  counts,  and  not  that  which  is 
eaten.  When  food  is  not  wholly  digested  a 
proportionately  larger  quantity  is  consumed 
for  the  same  useful  effect. 

“wOUf  teeth”  in  horses. 

R.  L.  H.  Minerva,  N.  Y. — Is  it  a  fact  that 
wolf  teeth  cause  blinduess  in  horses,  and  that 
their  removal  affords  relief? 

Ans. — “Wolf  teeth”  are  two  small  super- 
nuinary  teeth  which  appear  on  each  side  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  first  molar  or  double 
teeth  on  the  upper  jaw.  The  germs  of  these 
can  be  found  in  the  jaw  of  the  developed 
foal,  and  in  the  yearling  they  are  fully 
formed,  ready  to  work  their  way  through  the 
gums,  after  which,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
soon  fall  out.  Sometimes,  however,  they  re¬ 
main  for  years,  during  which  their  form 
changes  and  they  become  more  like  the  in¬ 
cisor  teeth  in  man.  Among  horsemen  gener¬ 
ally,  and  especially  among  farmers,  there  is 
a  very  strong,  impressiou  that  these  teeth  are 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  frequently  causing 
bliudness  unless  they  are  removed  in  time. 
This  appears  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
veterinarians,  however,  who  say  that  if  the 
belief  were  correct  all  horses  would  go  blind, 
as  all  horses  have  these  supernumary  teeth  at 
some  period  of  their  lives,  generally  between 
the  first  and  the  fifth  year.  In  spite  of  this 
opinion,  however,  so  stroug  and  widespread 
is  the  belief  in  the  blinding  effect  of  these 
teeth,  that  wheaever  a  horse  is  attacked  by 
specific  opthahnia  the  owner  is  pretty  sure  to 
look  for  these  teeth,  and  if  they  are  found 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  are  knocked  out  by  means  of  a  puuch 
and  hammer  or  in  some  other  way  equally 
painful.  This  process  bruises  the  gums,  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  local  inflammation,  which, 
acting  as  a  Counter-irritant,  attracts  the  in¬ 
flammation  from  the  eye,  just  as  a  blister 
might  have  done  if  applied  at  some  other 
place,  and  straightway  the  belief  becomes 
iixed  that  the  •'wolf  teeth”  were  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  If  these  teeth  must  be  removed, 
why  not  pull  them  out  with  a  common  pair  of 
dentist’s  forceps,'? 

SCOURS  IN  CALVES,  ETC. 

S.  B.  G.,  Gilmanton ,  N.  H. —  1.  How  much 
ground  oats  and  shorts  should  be  given  per 
day  to  a  heifer  nine  months  old?  2.  How  can 
Poison  Ivy  bo  destroyed  i  8.  What  is  a  remedy 
for  “scours”  in  a  calf  f 

Ans— 1.  Begin  with  two  ounces,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  increase  the  quantity,  so  that  in  a  month  a 
pint  is  fed  morning  and  night,  mixed  with 
some  out  hay  or  corn  fodder.  It  will  be  better 
digested  when  thus  fed.  2.  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus 
toxicodendron),  the  three-leaved  vine  which 
adheres  to  trees  and  fences,  should  be  dug  out 
by  the  roots.  No  other  means  less  thorough 
than  this  will  eradicate  it.  8.  A  calf  that  has 
scours  is  suffering  from  indigestion,  from 
over- feeding,  probably.  Yon  should  have 
mentioned  the  age,  as  the  treatment  depends 
much  upon  that.  If  the  calf  is  fed  on  milk, 
give  only  a  quart  of  sweet,  new  milk  for  a  feed 
twice n  day,  and  the  scours  will  soon  stop.  If 
it  is  older  and  weaned,  give  a  toaspoonful  of 
castor  oil  night  and  morning  for  a  few  days, 
and  feed  some  boiled  oats  and  nice  sweet 
hay.  If  the  spasms  are  severe,  give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  following  in  a  cup  of  milk 
every  hour,  until  relieved:  ouo  drachm  of 
laudanum,  one  drachm  of  camphorated  spirit, 
and  one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter.  Over¬ 
feeding  and  consequent  indigestion  are  the 
prevailing  CAiises  of  scours  in  calves. 

BLOODY  MILK. 

M.  R.,  Northeast ,  Fa. — What  is  the  cause 
of  bloody  milk  from  a  cow  and  a  remedy 
therefor? 

Ans. — Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  udder,  and  this  may  bo 
produced  by  a  number  of  causes:  by  blows, 
eating  irritating  plants,  rheumatism,  heat  or 
rut,  or  by  a  suddeu  increase  of  the  rations 
with  rich  food,  or  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  as  happens  in 
calving.  Clive  a  purgative  consisting  of  one 
pound  of  Glauber  or  Epeom  salts,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  after  the  effect  has  passed  off,  by  one 
ounce  of  saltpeter  and  20  drops  of  tincture  of 
aconite  twice  a  day  for  four  or  five  days.  If 
hard  lumps  are  felt  in  the  udder,  the  part 
should  lie  bathed  with  tincture  of  camphor  or 
with  a  mixture  made  by  adding  one  part  of 
compound  tincture  of  iodine  to  four  or  live 
parts  of  water. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  IRISH  POTATO. 

A.  G.  3/.,  Clyde,  Kansas. — From  what  did 
the  Irish  potato  originate  ? 

Ans.— The  native  home  of  the  potato  is  in 
South  America  in  Peru  aud  Chili,  on  the 
island  of  Chiloe,  aud  elsewhere.  There  are 
probably  four  or  five  species  iu  the  wild  state. 
It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  mountains 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  potato  was 
carried  to  England  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
vessels  from  Virginia  in  158(5,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  lmd  been  intro 


duced  into  Spain  much  earlier  from  Quito. 
In  1588  it  was  sent  to  Flanders  from  Italy, 
where  it  had  been  received  from  Spain,  and 
was  at  that  time  a  common  article  of  food. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Virginia  by  the  Spaniards.  The  potato  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  potato  of  300  years  ago,  after  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  the  stages  of  propagation, 
crossing  and  high-culture. 

“FOUL  IN  THE  FOOT”  IN  CATTLE. 

G.  R.  S.,  Erwin  Center ,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  “foul”  in  cattle? 

Ans.— If  foul  in  the  foot  is  meant,  this  is 
produced  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
blood,  aud  should  be  treated  as  follows:  Give 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  two  days  after¬ 
wards  hegin  to  give  half  an  ounce  of  chlorate 
of  potash  powdered  and  dissolved  in  a  bran 
mash.  Wash  the  sore  parts  with  warm  water 
and  soap  and  apply  a  solution  of  one  ounce 
of  chlorate  of  zinc  in  a  quart  of  water;  steep 
rags  in  it  and  bind  them  around  the  foot.  If 
foul  sheath  is  meant,  follow  the  same  direc¬ 
tions  but  inject  the  zinc  solution  witha  syringe. 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  H.  C.,  Mattsville,  bid. — 1.  How  can  I 
keep  potatoes  unil  next  June  or  July,  so  as  to 
sell  them  then  at  a  good  price?  2.  Why  did 
my  ice  melt  this  Summer,  when  packed  in 
sawdust  two  feet  thick?  The  sawdust  heated; 
why?  3.  Why  doesn’t  my  Jersey  cow  get  with 
calf  after  I  have  taken  her  several  times  to 
the  bull? 

Ans.— 1.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  take  all  this 
trouble  with  the  potatoes.  If  they  were  sold 
now  at  the  market  price  they  would  probably 
bring  more  money,  as  25  or  30  per  cent,  will 
be  lost  in  the  shrinkage  by  keeping  them  un¬ 
til  the  Spring.  2.  There  might  be  several 
reasons  why  the  ice  melted.  If  air  penetrated 
at  the  bottom,  or  if  the  top  was  not  properly 
ventilated,  this  result  would  happen:  but,  not 
knowing  the  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  matter  satisfactorily.  Sawdust  will  only 
heat  when  closely  confined.  3.  Next  time 
you  take  the  cow  give  her  24  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts  12  hoiu*s  previously  aud  walk  her  three  or 
four  miles  quite  briskly. 

S.  C.,  West  Northfield,  Mass. — Will  muriate 
of  potash  mixed  with  bone  meal  make  a  good 
fertilizer? 

Ans. — Bone  meal  is  good  everywhere  aud 
at  any  time.  If  it  is  raw  bone  meal  aud  is 
mixed  with  un leached  wood  ashes  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  a  very  good  fertilizer,  and  equal 
to  common  manure .  Instead  of  wood  ashes, 
about  one-fourth  as  much  muriate  of  potash 
might  be  used  with  espial  results.  But  with 
this,  some  plaster,  about  twice  as  much  as  of 
the  potash,  should  be  used.  In  regard  to  fer¬ 
tilizers,  it  is  best  to  try  100  pounds  or  so  as  an 
experiment  before  buying  a  large  quantity,  as 
they  do  not  all  act  in  the  same  way  upon  all 
soils. 

C.  C.  W.,  Stratford,  Conn. — My  horse  is 
lame  in  what  appeal's  to  be  the  coffin-bone; 
he  shows  it  more  iu  goiug  down  hill  than  else¬ 
where.  What  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  probably  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  navicular  or  coffin-bone.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  going  down  hill  indicates  this:  another 
symptom  is  putting  the  foot  forward  aud 
resting  it  on  the  toe  when  at  rest.  The  treat¬ 
ment  usually  lieueflcial  is  to  give  a  cooling 
laxative,  as  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts;  to  apply 
a  poultice  to  the  sole  and  heel  of  the  foot,  and 
to  let  the  horse  rest  awhile.  After  a  few  days’ 
poulticing,  some  strong  liniment  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  foot  at  the  heel. 

IV,  IV,  T.,  Gil  City,  Ca, — 1.  Will  cuttiug  the 
tops  off  my  Soft  Maples  stop  their  upward 
growth  ?  They  are  now  between  25  aud  30 
feet  high.  2.  I  have  about  40  Niagara  Grape 
seedlings  cut  back  to  two  buds  and  packed 
close  together  in  a  cold-frame  under  glass  in 
four-inch  pots;  will  they  live  through  the 
Winter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Trees  of  such  an  age  and  bight, 
if  their  tops  were  cut  off,  would  grow  later¬ 
ally  more  than  before,  but  they  would  still 
increase  in  hight.  They  must  not  lie  cut  back 
too  severely.  2.  The  pots  should  be  sunk  well 
in  the  soil,  aud  the  soil  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  dry  out, 

E.  G.  B.  Dover,  Del. — What  are  the  three 
best  varieties  of  grapes  from  which  to  make 
money  in  this  latitude?  I  intend  to  plant 
3,000  vines  the  coming  Spring.  How  should 
the  fruit  be  packed? 

Ans. — We  do  uot  dare  to  advise  iu  a  matter 
of  such  importance  without  that  information 
which  is  derived  only  from  actual  tests  in  the 
desired  locality.  As  a  matter  of  mere  guess¬ 
work  we  would  suggest  a  trial  (merely  a 
trial)  of  the  following:  Moore’s  Early,  for 
earliest  black;  Victoria,  Vergeunes  and  Jef- 
forson.  As  to  shipping,  there  is  no  better  pack¬ 
age  than  the  ordinary  grape- box  holding  from 
three  pounds  upwards. 

B.  D.  N.,  Sherburne,  N.  V. — 1.  Who  keeps 
Bronze  turkeys  to  sell  ?  Will  the  eggs  hatch 
if  carried  any  distance  on  the  cars  ?  2.  Is 
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t  cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
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- reliable  ?  3.  Where  and  by  whom 

are  rubber  curry-combs  made  ?  4,  Are  the 
knives  of - what  they  are  adver¬ 

tised  to  be  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Edward  P.  Cloud,  Kennet  Square, 
Chester  County,  Pa.  Yes,  if  sent  by  express, 
and  packed  carefully.  2.  We  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  3.  Without  doubt,  of  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City.  4. 
They  are  first-class  in  every  respects. 

R.  F„  Keene.  Valley,  N.  F— 1.  What  is  the 
best  breed  of  fowls  to  cross  upon  common 
hens  to  produce  the  quickest-growing  broilers  ? 
2.  Can  the  laying  capacity  of  common  hens 
be  improved  by  crossing  them  with  cocks  of 
some  prolific  laying  breed  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  use  Plymouth  Rock  cocks 
unless  a  non-sitting  breed  is  desired.  If  so, 
Black  Hamburghs.  2.  Not  that  we  are  aware 
of,  but  their  progeny  would  probably  be  more 
liberal  layers. 

S.  E.  T.,  Beatrice ,  Neb. — 1.  Does  the  fact 
that  a  sow  is  with  pig  injure  her  meat?  2.  A 
mare  of  mine  lies  been  lame  in  the  coffin  joint 
forfive  months.  How  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans. — 1.  The  condition  of  the  sow  has  no 
injurious  effect  upon  the  pork  unless  it  is  far 
advanced,  when  the  meat  will  be  thin,  but  in¬ 
jured  iu  no  other  way.  2.  See  advice  given 
to  C.  C.  W.  upon  the  same  subject  on  this 
page. 

J.  F.  R.,  Mill  Bridge,  N.  C.—l.  Which  is 
the  better  time  to  plant  onion  sets — in  the  Fall 
or  Spring  ?  How  should  the  ground  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  how  should  the  sets  be  protected 
through  the  Winter.*  2.  Are  the  publishers  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times  a  reliable  firm  J 

Ans. — 1.  In  your  climate,  plant  in  the  Fall. 
The  gi'ound  should  be  prepared  as  for  early 
cabbage,  using  plenty  of  manure,  which  should 
be  turned  under,  and  the  surface  soil  then 
made  level.  Put  on  a  light  covering  of  salt 
hay,  straw,  etc.  2.  We  do  not  know. 

L.  R.  S.,  Belfort,  N.  V.— What  will  remove 
a  blood  wart  from  my  horse’s  neck  ? 

Ans. — A  blood  wart  may  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  meddle  with.  If  it  is  an  aneurism,  or 
dilation  of  an  artery-  nothing  but  compres¬ 
sion  should  be  employed,  unless  astringent 
washes,  such  as  infusion  of  oak  bark  or  galls, 
or  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  to  be  used  to  aid 
the  effect  of  the  compress. 

Subscriber,  Bennington  County.  Vt. — 
Which  is  the  best  grist  mill  for  grinding  from 
1,000  to  1,200  bushels  of  grain  a  year  on  the 
farm? 

Ans —There  are  a  good  many  good  grist 
mills  advertised  in  the  Rural  by  trustworthy 
and  reliable  manufacturers.  We  have  uot 
tried  them  all,  hence  cannot  tell  which  is  the 
best.  Write  to  our  advertisers  for  circulars, 
and  from  them  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

J.  E.  B,.  Middlebury,  Conn.— What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  an  apple  orchard,  where 
barnyard  manure  cannot  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— Not  knowing  the  needs  of  your  soil, 
we  should  apply  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  5500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  unleached 
ashes  or  potash  iu  some  form. 

A.  G.  T.,  Bratton,  Neb.— 1.  Where  can  I  get 
graduated  cream  gauges,  and  what  is  the 
price  ? 

Ans. — From  Schreiber,  Conchard  &  Co., 
Dubuque,  la.,  and  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Fairmont, 
Minn.  The  prices  run  from  four  to  five  cents 
each,  according  to  the  quantity  taken. 

L.  F.  S.,  Chicago ,  III.— How  can  I  best  keep 
my  Niagara  seedlings  through  Winter  ? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
sink  the  box  iu  the  soil  so  that  the  top  of  the 
box  will  be  level  with  the  soil.  Then  cover 
loosely  with  five  or  six  inches  of  straw. 

W,  H.  H.  Me V, ,  Sedalia,  Mo.—Ot  whom 
cau  I  get  Lady  Elgin  Crabs  * 

Ans. — Ellwnuger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Nurserymen  further  west  may  have  it, 
but  we  cannot  recull  any. 

D.  B.  \V.,N.  Y.  City. — What  is  a  good  work 
on  making  wine  from  native  grapes  ? 

Ans.— Send  to  Bush,  Son&  Meissner.  Bush- 
berg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Missouri,  and  inclose  25 
cents. 

■««» 

Communications  Reokived  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday.  Nov.21. 

W.P.-S.  B.  G.-G.  R.  S.-J.  R.  G.  -M .  D.  C.-A.  J. 
C.-S.  R.  P.-8.  C.-T.H.  W.-W.  R.-E.  P.-S.  E.  T. 
-S.  R.  P.-Rutll  Llebenthnll.  thanks.  R.  S.  T.— E.C. 
R  — W.  D.  B  — L  H.-Mrs.  W.  C.  G.,  thanks.  Thear 
tide  will  appear  under  l. Horary  lu  due  time.— H.  S. 
-J.  B.-A.  S.-L.  F.  8.-H,  S.-J.  A.  C.-A.  J.  C.-C.C. 
W  — D.  K.— VV.  W.  11.  MoV.-J.  G.  W.-F.  E.  A.-C.  U. 
— H.  U'.-Q.  S.  P.,  Jr.— T.  H.  11.— R.  11.— J.  C.  B.-R. 
F.-I.  P. S.— T.  T.  1..  J.  H.  N.-O  .S.  B.-Mrs.  E.  D. 
B.,  we  hope  you  may.— L.  R.  C.,  the  Rubai  aheoj/s 
wants  short,  pithy  articles  of  experience.  We  do  not 
eare  Tor  Ions  articles  — C.  Q.  A.,  we  shall  have  It 
drawn. — V  Subscriber.  Vermont.— W.  T.— F.,  G.  B.— 
W.  J.  F.— W.  W.  T.— J.  B.  Garter,  thanks  tor  seed.— 
Mrs.C.  A.  Bramhall, many  thanks. -J  .  M  D  .thanks. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  attala— U.  H.—  G,  A.  F.— L.  B. 
M.— L.  R.,  do  not  know. — L.  V.  B  — A.  F,  W,— A  C.  B. 
— O.  B.  ^ >1  loh.),  thunks.— T.  Winder,  thanks.  Your 
notes  are  welcome. — F.  E.  B.— C.  V.  R.— D.  H.  B. — T. 
T.  L.-J.  B.  R.—  V.  A.  L.— D.  B.  W.  -E.  H.  C.-J.  K, 
P.-D.  F.  D.  P.-B.  F.  E.-K.  C.-C.  D.-R.  T.  McN. 
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. — SPKINGFJEIiD,  O., 

tubers 

^WmH  TURBINE 

tlT  AND  BUCKEYE 

15  li  r  WIND  P 

r  g|  IjNGINEi 

Strong  and  Durable,  will  not  Shrink,  Swell. 
Warp,  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

Also  BUCKEYE  IRON  FENCING. 

The  BUCKEYE  FORCE-PUMP  never  freezes  In  winter 
Send  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HAlLADaY 


STANDARD 


27 


MILL, 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  X.^Y. 


manufacturers  of 


PORTABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

Steam  Engines 


Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers 
In  the  manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  onlv  the  best 
machinery  front  ihe  best  material,,  and  in  the  best 
manner  of  o\ jnstrl- CTION ,  and  with  continued  im¬ 
provements,  have  attained  the  imoiiiST  standard  In 
excellence  of  workmanship,  simplicity  of  deaign.and 
capacity  of  power.  Fora  quarter  of  a  century  have 
maintained  their  manufacture,  t  he 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER7 

_  PULVERIZER 


tTHE  PERKINS 
gfflwiND  MILL 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self-Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  instructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  milL  All  Wind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Prices  address. 

The  Perkins  Wind  I»Iill  &  AxC’O., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

milENGEMP  KILL 

Victorious  at  all  Dm-.  Over  SV'UI  in 
’ AwSSr— •*  actual  use  in  every  State  i  nd  Terri- 
tory  of  tbe  U.  8.  It  Is  ascetic  n  wheel, 
has  been  made  t  v  us  for  10  years:  in 
all  that  time  not  one  has  Mown 
-**-  down  without  tower  breaking— a 

record  no  Other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  it  to  the 

Sublie  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on  c 
ays' trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  SbeUera.  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ha. 


vepntation  and  Sales,  world  wide.  Every?  till 
warranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goods  Free. 
Sandw  ich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 

ADAMS  WIND  MILLS 

for Pumpingr  or  tor  Power  \ 

HAND  AND  POWER  {/  5=1 

Corn  Shellers 

HORSE  POWERS.  1/  \\% 

I  eed-Gr»  ciders  aud /HCSennuM \ 
Corn  Cultivators.  *  ^  1  'if  ' 

Iron  Pm mpo.dtc.  13* 

Marseille*  Maattfacrirriff  Ca.. 

Marseilles.  LaSaiak  C.  Ilk 
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Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKKR, 

No.  34  Park  Row  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1883. 


It  is  probable  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  be  a  day  or  so  late  uext  week 
on  account  of  the  holidays. 

- » - 

We  have,  perhaps,  50  different  packets 
of  seeds,  and  from  10  to  15  cards  and  let¬ 
ters  from  those  who  sent  them.  But  the 
seed  packets  have  no  marks  upon  them 
whereby  we  can  determine  which  cards 
or  letters  go  with  the  seed  packets.  In 
this  emergency  what  shall  we  do  in  the 
way  of  compensation  or  thankful  recogni¬ 
tion? 


We  wish  that  our  friends,  when  they 
send  Rural  seed  reports,  would  add  a  dn- 
tinet  paragraph  or  so  as  to  the  condition 
of  crops,  prices,  etc.,  etc.  We  are  re¬ 
ceiving  more  seed  reports  than  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  publish,  though  we  are  always  glad 
to  get  them.  Let  the  crop  reports  be  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  others,  so  that  we  can  cut  the 
letters  in  two,  as  each  is  published  under  a 
different  head,  thus  saving  us  the  trouble 
of  re-writing. 


In  addition  to  Russia,  India  and  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  likely 
to  prove  a  formidable  rival  of  ours  in  the 
wheat  markets  of  tin;  world  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baker,  our  Consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  estimates  this  year’s 
wheat  crop  at  19,500,000  bushels,  over  half 
of  which  will  be  surplus  for  export,  while 
the  surplus  corn  will  be  5,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  It  is  the  possible  future  rather  than 
the  actual  present  output  we  have  to  fear 
however.  The  arable  acreage  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  it  seems,  within  the 
last,  six  years,  yet  the  area  now  under  cul¬ 
tivation  is  less  than  3,000,000  acres,  out  of 
800,000,000  in  the  14  Provinces,  most  of 
the  reniainderbeing  used  for  grazing  cattle 
and  sheep.  Experiments  appear  to  prove 
that  the  pampas  are,  like  our  prairies,  re¬ 
markably  fertile  under  cultivation,  and 
admirably  fitted  for  cereal  crops.  The 
great  fertility  of  these  lands  will  make 
them  hereafter  the  granary  and  garden  of 
the  Republic,  the  Consul  thinks.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Northern  Patagonia 
lies  in  a  latitude  corresponding  m  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Northern  Hem¬ 
isphere  ;  while  the  Argentine  Republic  oc¬ 
cupies  a  position  like  that  of  the  States  south 
of  the  40th  parallel,  or  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  violent 
competition  soon,  however,  as  the  Repub¬ 
lic  has  only  3,500,000  population — 
“  mostly  indolent  and  conservative  ” — 
but  there  is  a  heavy  immigration  of  more 
energetic  and  enterprising  nationalities. 


“PROTECTION”  IN  CANADA. 


obtainable  wheat.  The  protective  system 
has  hitherto  been  an  unmitigated  curse  to 
Canadian  farmers,  so  that  the  settlers  in 
Manitoba  threaten  to  secede  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  on  account  of  its  hardships  in  the 
Far  Northwest,  and  now  that  the  duty  on 
wheat  is  likely  to  prove  a  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  community,  it  appears  a  piece 
of  intolerable  impertinence  to  ask  them  to 
forego  the  advantage. 


THE  BARBED-WIRE  FENCE  MONO¬ 
POLY. 


Representatives  of  3G  firms  manu¬ 
facturing  barbed  wire  fencing  throughout 
the  country  have  been  in  session  in  Chica¬ 
go  to  determine  what  “royalty”  they 
will  pay  the  Washburn  &  Moon  Company 
which  practically  controls  the  barbed  wire 
patents.  Hitherto  they  have  been  paying 
75  cents  per  hundredweight  ;  hut  they 
claim  that  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Com¬ 
pany  have  "been  granting  better  terms  to 
certain  licensees,  and  that  on  this  account 
they  arc  all  absolved  from  the  payment  of 
any  royalty  greater  than  that  of  the  “  most 
favored  ”  party.  It  was  finally  determin¬ 
ed,  however,  to  offer  the  Company  a  uni¬ 
form  royalty  of  30  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  The  United  8tat.es  Circuit  Court 
of  Illinois  having  decided  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  patents, 
and  that  of  Missouri  having  taken  an  op¬ 
posite  view  of  the  question,  royalty  cau  be 
charged  in  Illinois  but  not.  in  Missouri,  un¬ 
til  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  finally  passed  on  the  matter,  and  as 
the  ease  cannot  be  reached  for  at  least 
three  years,  the  payment  or  non-payment 
of  royalty  in  the  meantime  is  a  subject  of 
importance.  Accordingly,  the  barbed 
wire  fence  makers  of  Illinois  are  reported 
to  have  almost  decided  to  move  into  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  largest  manufacturers  are  at 
Chicago,  De  Kalb,  and  Joliet,  and  such 
an  exodus  would  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  industries  of  at  least  the  latter  two 
places,  as  the  factories  of  Joliet,  alone  em¬ 
ploy  over  1,000  hands.  There  are  in  the 
State  about  20  factories,  which  represent 
a  large  amount  of  capital. 

It  is  with  regret  we  learn  that  the  par¬ 
ties  who  fought  the  oppressive  barbed  wire 
fence  monopoly  so  persistently  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  who  finally  secured  a 
verdict  against  the  monopolists  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  that  State, 
are  thinking  of  abandoning  the  contest 
now  that  the  ease  has  been  carried  up  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
expenses  of  the  suit  must  be  heavy,  and 
while  the  monopolists  who  make  a  couple 
of  million  dollars  a  year  can  readily  meet 
them,  their  opponents  are  less  able  to  do 
so.  The  State  Grange  which  supported 
the  parties  in  their  former  fight,  seems  to 
think  it  has  done  as  much  as  should  be 
required  of  it  in  a  contest  in  which  all 
the  users  of  barbed  wire  fence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  interested. 

Farmers'  clubs,  granges,  farmers’  alli¬ 
ances,  and  users  of  large  quantities  of  wire 
fencing  everywhere  should  promptly  see 
to  it  that  ample  funds  are  contributed  to 
carry  on  the  battle.  The  first  decision  on 
the  matter  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  decide  every  case  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


When  the  protective  system  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  Canada  in  1879,  a  sop  was  given 
to  farmers  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  of  15 
cents  per  bushel  on  wheat.,  just  as  our  own 
protective  Government  flatters  the  farmers 
of  this  country  with  a  duty  of  20  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  same  cereal.  As  there 
has  always  been  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  the 
Dominion  since  the  above  date  this  duty  has 
hitherto  been  inopei alive,  just  as  the  duty 
always  will  he  in  this  country  owing  to  a 
like  cause.  On  account  of  the  poor  crops 
across  the  border  this  year,  however,  there 
is  a  considerable  deficiency  of  wheat  for 
home  requirements,  and  the  Dominion 
Millers’  Association  has  just  sent  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  its  best  men  to  Ottawa  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  wheat  from  15c.  to  ?Xc.  per 
bushel.  Manitoba  wheat,  instead  of  going 
to  Lower  Canada,  now  goes  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  as  our  Government  allows  the  Minne¬ 
sota  millers  to  “grind  in  bond,”  so  that 
the  Canadian  millers  are  left  out,  and  they 
say  that  if  the  duty  is  not  reduced,  wheat 
will  be  ground  in  this  country  and  im¬ 
ported  as  flour;  whereas  if  the  duty  is 
reduced  the  Canadian  millers  will  have  a 
chance  to  live  while  the  farmers  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  duty,  If  the  duty 
is  kept  up  they  say  the  millers  must  quit, 
the  business  until  next  season,  and  the 
farmers’  wheat  must  go  to  Europe  and 
take  its  chances  with  all  competitors  be- 
cause  it  cannot  be  ground  at  home !  Some 
of  the  mills  may  shut  down,  however,  but 
enough  are  sure  to  keep  open  to  grind  all 


AN  UNSCRUPULOUS  MONOPOLY. 


Thirteen  years  ago  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  began  business  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  Since  then  it  has  heaped  up 
profits  amounting  to  $79,000,000  and  has, 
moreover,  raised  its  stock  to  upward  of 
$70,000,000.  By  pitilessly  crushing  out 
hundreds  of  legitimate  business  enter¬ 
prises,  it  has  gained  absolute  control  of 
the  vast  petroleum  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  consequently  a  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  trade  in  American  petroleum 
and  its  products  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Strong  in  its  money  power,  which  it  is 
ever  ready  to  use  unscrupulously  to  in¬ 
crease  its  own  influence  or  overwhelm  its 
rivals,  this  gigantic  monopoly  1ms  become 
scandalously  reckless  in  the  means  it 
adopts  to  secure  its  ends.  It  lias  defied 
the  investigating  committees  of  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  the  decrees  of  courts;  it  has 
corrupted  law-makers  and  law-dispensers; 
it  has  bribed  juries  and  bought  witnesses; 
it  has  crushed  by  its  power  those  whom 
it  could  not  influence  by  its  wealth  ;  it 
has  sent  its  subservient  tools  to  the  leg¬ 
islatures  of  three  States,  and  is  as  unscru¬ 
pulous  in  pushing  its  political  fortunes  as 
in  establishing  its  commercial  supremacy. 

Enormously  wealthy  as  it.  is,  it  seeks  by 
every  means,  however  dishonorable  and 
dishonest,  to  shirk  its  legitimate  share  of 
the  public  burdens.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  brought 
suit  to  recover  from  the  arrogant  monop¬ 
oly  unpaid  taxes  for  nine  years,  amount¬ 


ing,  it  was  estimated,  to  $3,145,541. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin 
County,  however,  decided  that  the  taxes 
due  the  State  amounted  only  to  $31,801, 
and,  on  appeal,  this  sum  was  reduced  to 
$18,289  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Loud 
complaints  were  made  that  these  verdicts 
had  been  obtained  by  the  unscrupulous 
means  for  the  employment  of  which  the 
company  had  become  notorious. 

So  clamorous  and  persistent  were  these 
charges  that  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  this  has  been  at  work  for 
some  weeks.  E.  G.  Patterson  had  been 
employed  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
Pennsylvania  to  collect  evidence,  to  be 
used  in  the  suit,  and  among  other  accusa¬ 
tions  it  was  charged  that  the  company 
had  bought  him,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
defeat  the  State  by  suppressing  the  evi¬ 
dence  he  had  gathered  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  Last  Saturday,  John  D.  A  rehhold,  a 
member  of  the  Company’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  unblushingly  testified  that  he  did 
buy  Patterson  by  paying  him  $15,000, 
and  securing  for  him  a  sinecure  situation 
worth  $5,000  a  year. 

“  What  arc  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?” 
defiantly  asked  that,  arch-corruptionist, 
Tweed,  when  public  indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  commencement  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  rascality  of  himself  and  his 
clique;  and  this  man  Archbold  seems  to 
ask  the  same  question  of  an  indignant 
public.  Tweed’s  power  was  quickly 
crushed;  his  confederates  at  home  or 
abroad  suffered  for  their  crimes,  and  the 
rascal  himself  died  miserably  in  a  convict’s 
cell.  May  the  fate  of  this  unscrupulous 
monopoly  also  yet  be  such  as  to  point  a 
moral. 

- »  «  ♦ - 

WASHINGTON  MARKET  CHIT-CHAT. 


HoriNG  to  gather  some  interesting  facts 
for  our  readers,  we  took  a  stroll  through 
Washington  Market,  as  is  our  wont  from 
time  to  time,  and  engaged  in  conversation 
with  sundry  commission  merchants  re¬ 
garding  fruits  and  vegetables,  eliciting 
such  information  of  a  valuable  nature  as 
we  could,  which  we  herewith  present  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

The  apple  market  is  getting  full  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  dealers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  are  going  to  lose  money. 
Early  in  the  season  complaints  began  to 
be  made  of  the  scarcity  in  the  apple  crop, 
and  that  prices  would  be  high.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  apples  have  been  pouring  in  here, 
until  the  dock  is  full  of  them.  One  deal¬ 
er  informed  us  that  he  knew  of  persons 
who  had  gone  to  Missouri  to  buy  apples. 
They  paid  40  cents  apiece  for  empty  bar¬ 
rels,  $2  a  barrel  for  the  apples,  and  70 
cents  a  barrel  to  ship  them  to  Attica, 
N.  Y.,  to  store.  Now  they  find  apples 
are  going  down,  and  with  extra  expenses 
to  ship  to  this  city,  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  poorer  in  the  end  than  they  were 
when  tney  began. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  manner 
in  which  farmers  pack  their  apples.  One 
man  said,  “I  don’t  believe  one  farmer  in 
ten  knows  how  to  pack  apples,”  and  an¬ 
other  said,  “Farmers  are  getting  to  be 
bigger  cheats  than  eveu  the  dealers. 
They  stuff  all  sorts  of  fruit  in  a  barrel  and 
then  put  on  one  or  two  nice  layers  on  top. 
It  is  getting  to  be  so  had  that  we  hardly 
dare  to  buy  of  them,  and  a  good  many 
merchants  have  to  go  out  and  buy  and 
pack  their  own,  You  see  that  lot  there? 
Those  apples  are  so  horribly  packed  that. 
I  can’t  sell  them  at  a  decent  price.”  An¬ 
other  said,  “If  farmers  would  only  sort, 
their  apples  into  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades, 
they  would  make  more  by  it.  By  making 
up  barrels  of  first-class  apples  they  would 
bring  from  $1.50  to  $2  more  per  barrel.” 

As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of 
apples  handled  here  arc  Baldwins  and 
Greenings;  the  former,  because  they  are 
such  good  shippers  and  keepers,  and  the 
latter,  because  they  fire  first-class  for  pies. 
Some  Ben  Davises  are  sold.  One  large 
dealer  remarked  that  he  thought  ten  years 
from  now  the  Ben  Davis  would  be  but  lit¬ 
tle  thought  of.  as  its  thick  skin  and  dry 
flesh  are  rather  objectionable.  Another 
extensive  shipper  concurred  in  this  opin¬ 
ion.  The  Spitzenberg  brings  the  highest 
price  of  any  in  the  market  when  in  good 
condition ;  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin  and  King 
of  Tompkins  County  also  fetch  good  prices. 
It  would  be  wise  in  holders  of  stock  not 
to  ship  much  just  at  present,  but  rather 
wait  until  the  stock  on  hunt!  wears  off. 

California  finite  are  handled  only  by 
few  dealers  here,  although  good  fruit 
from  that  State  always  has  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  and  just,  now  it  is  the  leading  sort. 
The  pears  mostly  handled  now  from  there 
are  Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  BeurrA 
The  former  brings  the  highest  price, 
ranging  from  $5  to  $6  per  two-thinds 


bushel  box.  Specimens  which  we  tested 
were  of  the  fine  flavor  which  characterizes 
this  pear — melting  and  juiev.  This  fruit, 
and  likewise  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
etc.,  are  packed  in  paper,  each  one  being 
I  separately  packed  up.  Of  course,  in  com- 
[  ing  such  a  distance,  there  is  always  more 
j  or  less  waste.  Beurrf;  Clairgeaus  shipped 
i  from  California  to  this  market  are  not  of 
j  a  very  desirable  quality  to  handle,  as  they 
keep  only  a  short  time. 

The  question  was  asked,  “Are  your 
customers,  as  a  rule,  posted  on  the  names 
given  to  the  various  kinds  of  fruit?” 
“Yes,"  was  the  reply,  “it  is  surprising 
how  well  persons  are  acquainted  with  the 
different  varieties,  especially  the  dealers 
who  sell  at  retail  here  m  this  city,  and 
their  customers  up  town.” 

Quinces  are  about  done  for,  and  no 
pears  are  handled  to  any  great  extent, 
with  the  exception  of  those  sold  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  dealers. 

Cranberries  are  handled  both  in  crates 
and  barrels.  The  barrels  are  expected  to 
hold  100  wet  quarts,  or,  on  an  average, 
three  bushels,  and  they  sell  now  at  from 
$10  to  $12  per  barrel.  The  crates,  wThich 
hold  somewhat  less  than  a  bushel,  sell  at 
from  $3  to  $4.  Most  of  the  berries  sold 
in  this  market  come  from  New  Jersey,  hut 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Cape  Cod  berries. 

The  market  is  at  present  well  stocked 
with  celery,  the  best  of  which  is  only 
worth  $1  per  dozen  bunches.  Although 
there  are  several  well-known  varieties  of 
celery,  the  old-fashioned  Jersey  holds  its 
own  over  all  others,  although,  as  one  man 
remarked,  “that  which  sells  the  best,  and 
brings  the  best  price,  is  that  which  has 
been  best  cultivated,  prepared  and  put  on 
the  market.” 

Celeriae,  a  plant  similar  to  celery,  the 
roots  of  which  are  used  for  salad,  is  much 
used  among  the  German  population  here. 
It  is  done  up  in  bunches  of  three  or  four 
roots  to  the  bunch,  and  sells  from  $4  to 
$5  per  hundred  hunches. 

Among  squashes,  the  Boston  Marrow 
takes  the  lead  in  sales,  20  of  them  Deing 
sold  to  one  Hubbard.  The  Marrow  is 
generally  preferred  by  cooks,  as  it  is 
softer,  can  be  more  easily  cleaned,  and 
may  be  used  either  for  pie  or  the  table. 

The  onion  crop  is  large,  the  quality 
good,  and  they  will  be  cheap  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Yellow  Globe  has  the  perfer- 
enee  over  other  sorts. 

In  one.  commission  house  we  were  shown 
a  vegetable  but  little  known  among  farm¬ 
ers  as  well  as  among  other  classes.  It  was 
a  German  Turnip,  called  Telton  Repia;  a 
vegetable  about  the  diameter  of  an  aver¬ 
age  hickory  nut,  and  in  appearance  re¬ 
sembling  a  youthful  Rutabaga.  It  is 
used  almost  entirely  by  Europeans,  espec¬ 
ially  Germans  and  French,  and  sells  at 
about  $2  a  bushel.  This  singular  vegeta¬ 
ble  can  be  found  in  but  very  few  stores 
in  New  York. 

—  *»«»--- 

BREVITIES. 


“The  fact  that  the  new  postal  notes  must  be 
signed  by  the  party  to  whom  they  are  sent  be¬ 
fore  they  are  cashed,  and,  too,  the  fact  that  if 
any  other  person  signs  the  name,  be  thereby 
ftecomes  a  forger,  ought  to  satisfy  any  person 
that  they  are  a  safe  way  to  forward  funds." 
We  find  the  above  in  the  Fruit  Recorder. 
Postal  notes  are  payable  to  bearer— any  one 
can  sign  them  and  collect  them  at  the  office 
where  they  are  drawn  or  made  pavuble.  It 
is  cheaper  to  boy  ono  of  these  for  three  cents 
than  to  register  a  letter  at  10  cents— therein  is 
their  value. 

“Dairy  Notes  nrom  England,”  in  this 
issue,  is  the  first  of  a  series  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon.  the  eminent  author  of 
“  Dairy  Fanning,”  the  largest,  finest  nnd  best 
work  hitherto  publisbed’on  that  subject.  We 
commend  the  series  to  the  attention  and  study 
of  our  readers. 

The  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  appears  to 
have  turned  out  a  splendid  success,  as  anticip¬ 
ated.  The  entries  numbered  70*1  against  4ol 
last  year,  nnd  only  100  in  1878,  the  first  year 
of  its  establishment.  The  increase  includes 
nearly  all  classes.  We  have  provided  for  full 
reports  from  several  notable  authorities  on 
livestock,  hut  the  first  of  them  has  just  arrived 
too  late  for  insertion  in  this  issue. 

The  new  system  of  time  standards  for  this 
country  receives  attention  In  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  issue  of  the  Rural.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  system,  it  is  proposed  to  abol- 
lish  A.  M.  and  P.  M  ,  and  extend  the  figures 
on  the  dial  to  24.  It  seems  odd  to  announce 
trains  arriving  or  departing  at  21 :15  o’clock, 
and  evening  church  service  at  19:30  o’clock. 
But  subtract  12  and  you  have  the  familar 
figures. 

The  death  at  Jefferson,  Cook  County.  Ill., 
of  Mr  John  Dymond,  one  of  the  pioneer  stock- 
men  of  the  West,  deserves  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  Emigrating  from  Bridford,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  Chicago  in  1848,  he  immediately 
engaged  in  the  five  stock  business,  buying  us 
far  south  as  Central  Illinois,  when  the  State 
was  yet  without  railway  transportation. 
Known  throughout  his  whole  life  as  un  accu¬ 
rate  judge  of  stock,  and  as  a  man  of  unswerv¬ 
ing  probity,  he  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  89 
years,  widely  regretted  by  two  generations. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONTAGIOUS  DIS¬ 
EASES  CONVENTION. 


[Rnml  Special  Report.] 

The  Convention  called  by  Dr.  Loring,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  United 
States,  held  its  sessions  in  the  Club  Room, 
No.  4,  of  the  GraDd  Pacific  Hotel,  and  was 
attended  by  about  300  stockmen,  representing 
27  States  and  Territories,  by  represeutati  ves 
from  Canada,  and  also  by  Mr.  John  Dunn, 
who  was  present  under  instructions  from  the 
British  Government.  It  was  much  regretted 
by  all  that  illness  prevented  the  attendance 
of  Dr.  Loring.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  left  no 
means  in  his  power  unused  to  promote  all 
knowledge  in  relation  to  the  proper  means 
for'preveuting  the  introduction'of  contagious, 
cattle  diseases  from  Great  Britain  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  and  to  cause  their  suppression 
when  introduced.  The  usual  amount  of  bun¬ 
combe  was  indulged  in  by  that  class  who 
always  want  to  let  the  world  know  that  there 
is  no  “ager”  in  their  country;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  members  in  attendance  were  well 
aware  that  trying  to  puil  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  foreign  governments  was  not  “the  thing” 
in  this  enlightened  age.  The  Government  of 
Great  Britaiu  and  the  Continental  Govern, 
ments  know  very  well  that  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  is  not  in  the  West,  nor,  indeed- 
west  of  the  Alleghauies.  They  know  also 
that  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  region  of  country  in  the  States  where 
it  does  exist.  They  also  know  that  under  our 
system  of  government  the  disease  will  not 
be  stamped  out  by  purely  State  action,  unless 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  unite  in  similar 
legislation.  This  will  not  be  done  by  all  the 
States.  Hence,  if  the  plague  is  ever  to  be 
exterminated  it  must  be  by  Congressional 
action.  Then  the  assistance  of  the  several 
States  will  be  valuable.  Once  this  dread  dis¬ 
ease  finds  its  way  to  the  great  herds  of  the 
Western  States  and  the  great  Plains,  the  $500, 
000,000  this  disease  has  cost  England  will  he 
but  a  small  item  in  comparison  with  our 
losses.  It  will  be  a  national  calamity  more 
serious,  in  poiut  of  money,  than  any  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Prof.  Law,  in  his  address  in  reference  to 
devising  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  lung 
plague,  asked;  Can  we  render  the  animal  sys¬ 
tem  insusceptible  or  non -receptive  of  the 
poison ;  and  can  we  destroy  every  vestige  of 
the  poisou?  As  to  the  first,  he  suggests  the 
keeping  of  insusceptible  herds,  the  passage 
of  the  young  through  (he  disease,  and  inocula¬ 
tion  with  fresh  virus  from  the  diseased  lung, 
or  with  weakened  virus,  or  sterilized  virus 
(the  Professor  favoring  the  latter),  and  pre¬ 
ventive  medication.  The  poison  should  be 
destroyed  by  disinfection  of  the  air  breathed, 
isolation,  slaughter,  aud  disinfection.  The 
onlv  sound  aud  just  method  of  dealing  with 
the  disease  must  be  directed  aud  sustained  by 
the  National  Government.” 

Dr.  Salmon  in  an  address  on  the  suppression 
of  contagious  diseases,  said  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  assist  the  stock 
owners  of  the  United  States  in  the  protection 
of  their  animals  from  these  dreaded  plagues. 
No  one  has  a  doubt  upon  the  subject;  but 
action  lies  with  Congress,  aud  if  legislators 
there  could  only  rise  superior  to  the  pettiness 
of  mere  politics,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  passage  of  laws  that  would  root  out 
this  dreaded  evil. 

The  question  of  State  rights  was  interjected 
into  the  discussion.  Ultra  advocates  of  State 
rights  seem  afraid  that  a  great  principle  will 
suffer  by  the  oxtirpution  of  pestilence  from 
the  country  by  national  actiou.  There  is  such 
a  thing  us  State  rights.  A  State  has  a  right, 
for  instance,  to  govern  itself ;  but  a  State  has 
uo  right  to  become  a  nuisance  to  its  neighbors. 
The  tender-teed  sticklers  will  sooner  or  later 
find  this  out.  Sooner  or  later  Congress  must 
take  cognizance  of  inter-State  transportation 
iu  the  government  of  the  railway  service,  in 
the  controlling  of  aggressive  and  oppressive 
monopolies.  The  time  has  certainly  come 
when  the  people  demand  that  this  question  of 
the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  shall  be 
honestly  and  lately  met.  Congress  should 
appropriate  money  for  the  quarantining  of 
imported  live  stock,  aud  this  iu  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  manner.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
already  done  something  In  this  direction.  It 
should  restrict  the  importation  of  cattle  to 
certain  designated  ports.  It  should  cause  the 
most  rigid  inspection  of  cattle  iu  infected 
districts,  uud  forbid  the  removal  of  cattle 
theuce  until  they  have  undergone  a  proper 
quaruutiue.  It  should  appropriate  money  to 
pay  for  infected  cattle  slaughtered  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  so 


that  the  innocent  owners  may  not  suffer 
Some  of  the  States,  of  course,  are  doing  this, 
but  the  matter  is  a  national  one — one  in  which 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
is  interested ;  and  hence  a  State,  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  received  the  plague,  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  the  entire  loss  necessary 
to  prevent  the  entire  States  from  becoming 
infected.  This  is  the  feeling  of  the  intelligent 
stockmen  of  the  West,  and  I  have  not  con¬ 
versed  with  a  single  prominent  breeder  who 
seemed  averse  to  bearing  his  share  of  the 
taxation  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end 
sought.  J.  P, 

- - 

THE  NATIONAL  CONTAGION  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 

(Rural  Special  Report.-) 


The  national  convention  to  consider  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  among'domestie  animals,  called 
by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Loring,  was 
held  in  Chicago,  November  15  and  Ifi. 

One  buudred  and  sixty  delegates  were  re¬ 
ported.  Dr.  Loring  not  being  able  to  preside, 
owing  to  illness,  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Morrow,  of  Ill., 
was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and  L.  S. 
Coffin,  of  Iowa,  temporary  secretary.  The 
permanent  chairman  was  J.  S.  Williams,  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  secretary  was  Thomas 
Sturgis,  of  Wyoming.  Governor  Hamilton, 
of  Illinois,  welcomed  the  convention  to  Illin¬ 
ois.  Various  speakers  declared  there  had 
never  been  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  West. 

Chairman  Williams,  a  U.  8.  8enator,  de¬ 
clared  that  Congress  would  have  to  be  coerced 
into  voting  money  to  stamp  out  these  diseases; 
that  the  British  did  not  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  individual  States,  and  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  exportation  would  only  be  removed 
when  the  Federal  Government  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  issuing  clean  bills  of  lading. 

James  Law,  F.  R  C.  V.  8..  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Science  in  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper.  I  regret  that 
lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  giving  it  in 
full,  as  also  the  papers  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Gadsden,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Prof.  Law  said  the  milk  or  flesh  of  cattle 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  hurtful 
to  man,  when  eaten  Dr.  Gadsden  thought 
that  inoculation  was  a  ridiculous  proposal  for 
this  extended  country.  A  committee  of  one 
from  each  State  and  Territory  was  chosen  to 
draft  the  resolutions,  which  were  to  the  pur¬ 
port  that  because  disease  has  seriously  afflicted 
cattle  in  America  and  thereby  hindered  ex¬ 
portation  of  live  stock,  and  because  these 
diseases  arose  from  cattle  i  m ported  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  thereby  constantly  threatening  the  live¬ 
stock  interests  of  this  country,  and  because 
State  legislation  can  only  give  partial  relief, 
and  prompt  action  by  Congress  is  needed, 
resolved,  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  all  live-stock  aud  meat-products 
shipped  to  foreign  countries;  resolved,  that 
the  convention  heartily  indorsed  the  action  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  enforcing  quar¬ 
antine  against  all  imported  cattle  to  prevent 
further  importation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  the 
convention  recomtneuded  that  the  regulations 
be  enforced  with  rigid  impartiality,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  Congress  should  authorize  the  quar¬ 
antining  of  sheep,  swine  and  goats;  resolved, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  telling  the  extent  of  the 
loss  and  damage  incurred  by  these  contagious 
diseases  and  the  danger  therefrom,  with  the 
trouble  about  exporting  cattle  and  meat.  It 
was  further  recommended  that  said  commit¬ 
tee  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  aud  other  persons,  to  aid  in  suggesting 
such  points  to  Congress  as  will  accomplish  the 
most  good.  Another  recommendation  was 
that  all  live-stock  organizations  in  the  Unite 
States  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  work* 
The  same  invitation  was  extended  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  stock-yard  companies,  beef  and 
pork-packers,  exporters,  and  all  others  having 
an  interest  in  this  matter.  Resolved,  that 
thanks  were  due  to  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring  for  his 
aid  in  this  matter. 

These  resolutions  called  forth  u  hot  discus 
sion.  Some  members  wanted  the  particular 
States  named  where  pleuro-pneumonia  ex¬ 
isted;  some  wanted  Congress  to  look  after  all 
diseases;  others  thought  that,  unless  one  dis¬ 
ease  w  as  specified.  Congress  would  do  nothing. 
It  was  decided  to  say  that  the  disease  existed 
iu  parts  of  a  few  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Prof. 
Law  thought  inspection  would  do  no  good,  as 
the  disease  might  not  be  observable  at  the 
time  of  shipment,  and  might  develop  In  a  few 
days  afterward.  l*rof.  Law  said  that  a  high 
official  of  the  British  Government  had  told 
him  the  restriction  on  the  importation  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  meat  into  Great  Britaiu  or  Germany 
from  America  would  never  be  removed  until 
inspection  was  instituted.  - 

Dr.  Detmers,  of  Illinois,  spoke  of  the  diffi¬ 


culty  of  such  a  broad  inspection.  Several 
members  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  A 
rising  vote  lost  the  resolution  to  have  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  vote  was  close,  being  27  against  and 
25  for.  Prof.  Law  moved  that  sheep,  swine 
and  goats  be  omitted  from  the  quarantine 
list,  as  their  care  would  divert  money  from 
more  important  objects.  Col.  Sanders  said 
he  had  draughted  that  resolution  to  allow 
authority  to  be  gained;  besides,  a  Treasury 
official  had  desired  that  such  a  resolution 
should  be  passed  by  this  convention.  The 
resolution  to  have  quarantine  was  adopted. 

The  names  and  post-offices  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  are;  President  ex  officio. 
George  B.  Loring,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Secre¬ 
tary,  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Mem¬ 
bers — Wm.  B.  Wilson,  Colorado;  D.  W.  Smith, 
Bates,  HI.;  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  T. 
C.  Anderson,  Side  View,  Ky.;  Levi  Stock- 
bridge,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  William  Ball,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Mich. :  N.  J.  Hunter,  New  Jersey;  John 
M.  Robinson,  Ceutreville,  N.  Y. ;  S  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Columbus  Delano,  Mt. 
Vernon,  O. ;  Julius  Le  Moyne,  Washington, 
Pa  ;  John  Overton,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  J.  M. 
Kirk,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  ;  Hiram  Smith,  She¬ 
boygan  Falls,  Wis. ;  J.  M.  Carey,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming;  D.  E.  Salmon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  will  meet.  In  W ashington  in  January ,  1884. 

Mr.  Chom  offered  a  resolution  urging  this 
committee  to  try  and  influence  also  State 
action.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Nebraska,  favored 
this  resolution.  Judge  Carey,  of  Wyoming, 
was  not  sanguine  that  much,  if  an  v,  legislation 
could  be  at  once  secured.  He  thought  that 
this  meeting  should  be  called  again  at  the 
time  of  the  next  Fat  Stock  Show,  in  Chicago, 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  urged  the  committee  to  prompt 
action.  His  sentiments  that  Congress  should 
protect  the  interests  of  live  stock  raisers  and 
dealers  as  well  as  the  interests  of  others,  called 
forth  a  roar  of  applause.  It  was  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  to  consider  this  subject,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  November,  1884.  The  kind  invitation 
cf  New  Orleans  was  “declined  with  thanks.” 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Iowa,  suggested  that  each 
State  bear  its  own  delegate’s  expenses.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Nebraska,  wanted  Congress¬ 
men  beseigedby  letters  on  this  subject.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  officers  of  the 
convention  and  the  press.  The  convention 
adjourned  sine  die. 

This  first  convention  was  remarkably  har¬ 
monious.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
men  distinguished  in  the  anuals  of  stock-rais- 
ine  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
worlds.  Dr.  Loring,  though  unable  to  attend 
the  convention,  sent  bis  private  secretary, 
Mr.  O.  D.  La  Dow,  who  “shorthanded”  the 
proceedings.  They  will  be  published,  proba¬ 
bly  early  this  W  inter.  Copies  can  be  had  by 
application  to  Congressmen  or  Senators. 

M.  W.  Dunham,  the  noted  dealer  in  horses, 
of  Wavne,  Ill.,  invited  the  convention  to  visit 
his  castle-like  home  on  Friday  afternoon,  in 
a  special  train. 

In  the  book  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  publish,  will  be  found  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  papers  read  at  this  conven¬ 
tion.  The  most  notable  were  those  by  Prof. 
Law  on  “Contagions  Diseases  among  Domes¬ 
tic  Animals.”  by  Dr,  Salmon  on  “Prevention 
of  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  iu  Amer¬ 
ica,”  by  Dr.  Gadsden  on  “Contagious  Dis¬ 
eases;  How  they  are  Imported  and  what  they 
Cost.”  L.  S.  C’offiu,  Dr.  Hopkins  and  others 
also  addressed  the  convention. 

Prof.  Law,  in  speaking  of  tuberculosis  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  said  it  was  con¬ 
tagious,  being  “  caused  by  the  infinitesimal 
germ,  bacillus  tuberculosis,  recently  discov¬ 
ered  by  Koch.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  disease  is  propagated  not  only  by  direct 
inoculation,  but  by  the  consumption  of  the 
tuberculous  flesh  and  milk,  and  by  the  inhala¬ 
tions  into  the  lungs  of  the  virulent  particles 
diffused  iu  the  atmosphere  in  watery  spray. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  channels  of  its  infec¬ 
tion.”  for  the  Professor  had  witnessed  experi¬ 
ments  in  Europe  with  sterilized  bread,  fruits 
and  gelatinous  preparations,  in  which  animals 
took  the  disease  by  iuoculation  with  those 
substances.  The  Professor  continued ;  “  Great 
and  ubiquitous  as  is  the  evil  of  animal  tuber¬ 
culosis,  I  would  advise  that,  for  the  present, 
no  veterinary  sanitary  legislation  for  its  sup¬ 
pression  he  sought  from  the  National  Con¬ 
gress;  but  that  the  subject  be,  for  a  time,  left 
in  the  hands  of  municipal  health  officers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  hygienists. 

With  regard  to  hog  cholera  or  swine 
plague,  the  Professor  said  that  it  was  domi¬ 
ciled  in  all  our  great,  pork-raising  districts. 
“A  few  years  ago  the  annual  losses  were  $20, 
000,000.  Though  there  is  a  presumption  tba 
this  disease  once  extirpated  would  be  rooted 
out  for  good,  still  we  are  uot  yet  certain  that 
it  does  not  arise  indigenously  iu  our  own  laud, 
aud  that,  after  all  our  labor  and  outlay,  we 
would  not  still  be  confronted  by  new  centers 
of  infectionTdeveloped^  by  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions  among  badly  managed  herds.”  The  Pro¬ 


fessor  thought  that  of  all  cattle  diseases  lung 
disease  presented  the  most  feasible  and  im¬ 
portant  one  to  be  considered  by  Congress. 
Texas  Fever  was  almost  equal  in  importance 
to  the  lung-disease.  He  avowed  that  no  repu¬ 
table  and  self-respecting  veterinarian  would 
rely  on  inspection  to  guarantee  exported  cat¬ 
tle  being  free  from  disease,  for  the  disease 
might  not  be  perceivable  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
spection,  and  quarantine  would  be  too  costly 
and  vexatious.  T.  a.  a.  s.  o. 

*  •  ♦ 

THE  CHICAGO  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 


[Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Shows  since  their 
inception  in  1878,  have  grown  so  steadily  in 
public  favor,  and  in  the  numbers  and  ripeness 
of  the  stock  exhibited  as  now  to  have  become 
truly  national — nay.  Continental — in  their 
character.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Il¬ 
linois  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
stock  feeders  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  truly  cosmopolitan  manner  in 
which  it  has  made  from  year  to  year— and 
until  last  year  to  the  depletion  of  its  treasury 
— the  liberal  outlay  for  annual  exhibitions, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Smithfield,  Eng., 
Shows,  where  the  butcher’s  block  is  the  cru¬ 
cial  test  of  excellence  and  practical  value; 
that  is,  superiority  of  flesh  carried  in  the 
prime  parts  of  the  animal. 

In  the  exhibition,  the  first  half  of  which  ends 
with  this  Saturday  evening  while  I  am  writ¬ 
ing,  all  the  prominent  breeds  of  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  of  England  and  America  are 
represented — Short-horns,  Herefords,  Aber- 
deen-Angus,  Galloways,  Devons.  Holsteins 
(the  latter  are  beef  as  well  as  favorite  dairy 
cattle)  and  the  grades  and  crosses  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  breeds. 

The  principal  foreign  countries  exhibiting 
at  the  present  show  are  Scotland,  Canada  and 
Germany,  if  we  include  those  shown  as  im¬ 
ported  cattle.  The  cattle  from  Canada  in¬ 
clude  Short-horns,  Herefords  and  Polls.  The 
exhibits  from  Germany  are  pure  Negretti 
sheep,  not  shown  for  their  carcasses,  but  for 
their  wool.  The  principal  States  represented 
are  New  York.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  animals,  since  the  inception  of  the 
Fat  Stock  Shows,  have  yearly  been  better  and 
better  in  ripeness,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  world  has  never  seen  a 
better  scale  of  beeves  together,  showing 
earlier  maturity,  heavier  weights  and  a  more 
perfect  ripeness  of  flesh. 

The  show  of  sheep  is  hardly  what  ought  to 
have  been  expected;  there  is  plenty  of  chance 
here  for  extension.  The  Americans  are  not 
yet  a  mutton-eating  community.  The  omni¬ 
present  porker  and  the  lordly  bullock  are 
American  meat.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  (like  the  great  John 
Randolph)  to  kick  a  sheep;  but  he  does  not 
take  kindly  to  its  flesh.  With  the  more  gene¬ 
ral  distribution  of  the  strictly  mutton  breeds, 
the  taste  will  improve  in  this  direction,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Downs  in 
their  several  varieties,  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after  at  the  stalls  of  our  city  butchers.  If 
every  farmer  would  rear  a  few  for  his  own 
table  service  in  Summer  to  take  the  place  of 
the  everlasting  pork  and  bacon,  it  would  be 
better  for  his  health  and,  of  course,  for  his 
pocket. 

The  principal  fat  sheep  on  exhibition  are 
Leicesters  Cotewolds.  South  Downs,  Shrop¬ 
shire  Downs,  Hampshire  Downs,  and  their 
crosses  and  grades.  To  my  mind,  the  Hamp- 
shires,  for  quality  of  wool,  excellence  of  meat 
and  goodness  of  constitution,  will  leave  little 
to  be  desired,  in  the  case  of  those  who  must 
combine  several  excellencies.  Those  breeding 
for  one  specific  purpose  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  the  selection  of  a  breed.  In  Germany  both 
the  Hampshires  and  Shropshires  have  crossed 
most  kindly  on  the  ftne-wooled  breeds,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will  also  do  here,  judging  from 
the  limited  number  experimented  with. 

The  Swine  Depart  ment  showed  notable  exam 
pies  of  the  favorite  breeds  of  the  country.  Po- 
land-Chinas,  Jersey  Reds,  and  Chester- Whites 
among  the  large  breeds;  Berkshires  among 
the  middle  weights,  and  Essexes  and  Suffolks 
among  the  small  breeds  were  particularly 
noticeable.  In  the  West  the  Poland-China 
among  large  hogs  and  the  Essex  among  small 
hogs  are  rather  general  favorites  with  feed¬ 
ers.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
exhibits  of  swine,  especially  of  light-weight 
porkers  that  will  furnish  fleshy  (not  fat) 
hams,  shoulders  and  bacon  for  the  breakfast 
table. 

The  Poultry  Department  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  all  the  favorite  breeds— iu  feather. 
In  this  show  there  has  always  been  a  lack  of 
dressed  fowls,  especially  of  capons.  These 
are  rare  iu  our  markets,  even  in  cities  like 
New  York,  Philadelphia  aud  Boston.  The 
farther  we  go  West  the  fewer  of  them  we  see. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  breeder 
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of  fine  fowls  to  let  it  be  seen  what  American 
poultry  may  do  in  this  direction  i! 

The  Fat  Horse  Show  was  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess,  at  least  the  ladies  thought  so.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  intensely  interested  at  the  mam¬ 
moth  projKjrtions  of  the  Normans,  the  Pert-her¬ 
ons,  the  Clydesdales,  and  the  Shire  horses. 
One  lady  became  so  enthusiastic  as  to  declare 
her  belief  in  an  ability  to  ride  that  “great  fat 
horse,”  and  innocently  added,  “he  would  bo 
so  easy  to  sit  upon.”  Some  of  the  horsas 
would  certainly  compare  favorably  with  the 
celebrated  Gillette  steer,  McMullin,  in  point 
of  flesh.  Perhaps  they  had  been  specially  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  occasion.  At  any  rate,  the  only 
loan  things  in  the  show  were  the  imported 
Negretti  sheep  and  the  pop-corn  men. 

The  extreme  cold  of  the  first  three,  days  of 
the  show  prevented  the  anticipated  attend¬ 
ance.  By  Friday,  however,  the  “  blizzard  had 
blown  out  ”  and  the  attendance  was  large. 
On  Saturday  it  was  immense,  being  swelled 
by  the  CO, (>00  school  children  of  the  city  who 
were  furnished  witli  free  tickets.  If  their 
criticisms  were  not  scientific,  they  were  char¬ 
acteristic.  The  steers  were  evidently  not  used 
to  the  ways  of  city  boys,  and  the  amount  of 
flesh  they — the  steers — will  lose,  owing  to  the 
pranks  of  the  juvenile  visitors,  cannot  yet  tie 
computed:  still  by  the  admission  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  show  they  obtain  one  of  the  best 
object  lessons  they  could  possibly  have. 


L’itaunj. 


THE  NEW  TIME  STANDARDS. 


Steam  and  electricity  have  scored  another 
victory.  This  time  it  is  over  the  sun  as  a 
standard  of  time.  Localities  long  accustomed 
to  get  their  time  from  the  sun  have  since  the 
18th  ult.  begun  to  take  what  suits  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  railways,  the  telegraphs  and  com¬ 
merce.  On  that  day,  some  people  moved  their 
clocks  and  watches  forward  or  backward  80 
minutes  and  upward.  It  is  enough  to  make 
the  sun-dials  strike  for  their  rights  and  the 
million  or  more  of  uooti  marks  in  the  land, 
call  for  perpetual  darkness.  But  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  The  conspiracy  against  sun  time 
is  already  a  success. 

WHY. 

There  is  and  will  be  some  confusion  about 
the  why  and  the  how  of  this  new  standard. 
Most  people  know  that  clocks  15  degrees  of  lon¬ 
gitude  apart,  the  earth  around,  should  differ 
from  each  other  one  hour  of  time,  and  that 
the  clock  cast  should  invariably  lie  an  hour 
ahead  of  its  neighbor  15  degrees  west.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  places  less  than  15  degrees  apart 
have  had  their  own  time,  taken  from  the 
sun,  so  that  in  this  country  there  wore  many 
standards.  For  instance  Philadelphia  time  is 
about  five  minutes  behind  New  York  City 
time.  Many  railway  systems  connect  those 
two  cities.  Three  or  four  hundred  trains  daily 
pans  into  and  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  depot, 
Jersey  City.  The  variation  of  a  minute  might 
entail  serious  consequences  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  The  thousauds  of  time  tables  of  those 
and  other  railways  have  usually  been  urrunged 
with  reference  to  the  local  times  of  their  great 
termini.  This  haR  been  perplexing  and  tedi¬ 
ous.  The  clocks  of  widely  separated  towns, 
on  East  and  West  lines  of  travel,  have  varied 
from  minutes  to  hours.  Travelers  found  the 
best  watches  carried  by  them,  a  source  of 
confusion  as  they  moved  far  away  from  their 
standard. 

OLD  *  STANDARDS, 

The  natural  standards  of  time,  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  its  course  in  its 
orbit,  the.sun,  moon  and  stars,  while  theoret¬ 
ically,  the  only  accurate  standards  are  practi¬ 
cally  of  little  use  except  to  scientists.  For  or¬ 
dinary  people  have  not  the  skill  or  appliances 
to  make  any  but  the  rudest  observations  even 
when  the  sky  is  clear.  They  accept  and  use 
the  next  best  thing  to  measure  time’s  flight  and 
well  know  that  they  seldom  have  mean  solar 
time.  Observatories  at  Harvard,  Yale 
Washington,  Pittsburgh  etc,  have  kept  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate  time,  and  the  time  telegraph, 
connected  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  has  sold  and  delivered  it.  to  its 
patrous.  It  is  thus  by  the  electric  wires  that, 
our  principal  jewellers  have  regulated  their 
time-pieces  which  in  turn  became  everybody’s 
standards.  Benedict’s  store,  it  road  way  and 
Conrtlaud  streets,  New  York,  seems  to  tie  a 
sort  of  Mecca  for  erring  or  doubtful  watches 
of  down  town  people  who  stop  there  to  set 
them  right  and  study  the  large  railway  map 
of  the  new  standards. 

But  clock  time  is  true  only  for  the  meridian 
for  which  it  is  computed.  And  as  the  time 
stnndurd  away  from  the  meridian  is  a  matter 
purely  conventional,  men  of  science  and  busi¬ 
ness  have  for  years  sought  to  make  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  greater  convenience  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber.  Some  have  even  urged  an  international 
time  standard  recommended  by  the  late 


Geodetic  Conference  at  Rome.  Agitation  has 
at  lasteveutuated  in  action.  And  we  see  the 
change  wrought  by  the  people  without,  gov¬ 
ernmental  legislation  or  aid,  and  so  quietly 
and  smoothly  ns  not  to  jar  or  impede  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  in  the  least.  This  must  be 
wonderful  to  people  who  scarcely  dare  breathe 
except  by  the  authority  of  an  autocrat. 

MERIDIANS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

This  change  substitutes  five  standard  merid¬ 
ians  for  this  country  and  Canada  for  the 
hundred  or  more  previously  in  use.  These 
are  the  meridians  15  degrees  apart  aud  num¬ 
bered  00,  75,  00,  105  and  130  west  from  Green¬ 
wich.  They  make  five  divisions,  each  15  de¬ 
grees  wide,  and  designated  Intercolonial, 
Eastern,  Central.  Mountain  and  Pacific.  Near 
the  middle  of  each,  rims  one  of  these  meridians 
The  map  shows  that  the  time  is  taken  from 
the  nearest  meridian.  That  is,  clocks  seven- 
and -one-half  degrees  east  and  west  of  any  of 
those  meridians  will  take  their  time  from 
their  central  meridian.  Of  course,  those  at 
the  remotest  points  from  the  standard  will  be 
80  minutes  wrong  -those  at  the  east  bciug 
slow,  those  at  the  west,  fust.  Places  about 
midway  between  the  meridians  will  have 
greatest  discrepancy  between  the  new  and  the 
true  time.  Of  very  near  neighbors  along  t  he 
liue,  for  instance,  at  and  near  Detroit,  some 
will  get  their  time  from  the  meridian  east, 
some  west,  of  them,  aud  consequently  have 
times  an  hour  apart.  Such  people  will  pro¬ 
bably  keep  correcttime  for  local  purposes,  or 
knowing  the  error  of  standard  time,  will  soon 
form  the  habit  of  adjusting  the  difference  in 
their  minds  without  friction  or  failure  in 
keeping  appointments. 

For  New  York  city,  meridian  75  degrees 
which  runs  nearly  through  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
is  the  center.  The  75-dcgroe  time  will  be 
standard  from  the  eastern  part  of  Maine  to 
un  irregular  line,  cutting  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  western 
boundaries  of  West  Virginia  and  of  South 
Carolina,  aud  ending  noar  Charleston,  8.  C. 
From  this  line  west  to  about  Lake  Manitoba, 
Canada;  Bismarck,  Dakota;  Indianola,  Ne¬ 
braska;  Uniou,  Kansas;  Toyah,  Sanderson 
and  Laredo,  Texas,  t.he  00-degree  meridian  is 
standard.  The  mountain  division  extends 
west  as  far  as  Medicine  Hat,  Canada,  along 
the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  to  lluilcy,  Idaho; 
Salt  Lake  and  Frisco,  Utah ;  Needle  River  and 
Gila,  Arizona.  This  divisiou  takes  in  almost 
all  of  Mexico,  and  its  central  meridian  is  105 
degrees,  located  noar  Denver,  Colorado.  The 
Pacific  Divisiou  takes  its  time  from  meridian 
120  degrees  and  includas  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada  and  parts 
of  Idaho. 

HOW. 

The  minute  bauds  of  all  new  standard  time¬ 
keepers  will  agree;  the  hour  hands  will  differ 
by  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  hours.  This  is 
a  thing  so  simple  and  easily  accounted  for  as 
to  need  no  change  by  travelers  or  temporary 
sojourners  away  from  home.  Along  the  lines 
separating  the  Divisions,  will  occur  doubtless 
some  annoying  and  some  amusing  results  of 
the  now  time.  But  let  the  people  along  these 
lines  remember  the  story  told  among  sea- far¬ 
ing  folks  of  a  house  on  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  so  divided  by  the 
180th  degree  of  longitude  that  when  it  is 
Saturday  in  the  parlor  it  is  Sunday  in  the 
kitchen,  a  difference  in  the  clocks  not  mei  ely 
of  an  hour,  but  of  a  day. 

w  HO. 

Force  of  circumstances  as  well  as  force  of 
man’s  will,  has  brought,  about  this  change. 
Many  men  have  wrought  at  ihc  problem.  The 
question  who  daserves  the  credit  for  this 
change  is  in  dispute  among  many  who  have 
studied,  talked  and  written  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Alleu,  editor  of  the  Travelers’  Offi¬ 
cial  Railway  Guide  and  Secretary  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Time  Conventions  of  the  country,  seems 
hy  his  position  to  have  had  special  facilities 
und  motives  for  effecting  the  change  and  to 
have  taken  up  the  work  unfinished  by  others 
und  carried  it  through  to  a  successful  issue. 
When  the  time-ball  on  the  tower  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  building  foil  to  note  the  new 
noon,  Sunday,  November  18,  perhaps  a 
thousand  pairs  of  eyes  watching  it  from  the 
street  saw  it  fall,  as  it  were,  directly  on  the 
head  of  what  seemed  a  mite  of  u  man  at.  the 
base  of  the  pole.  That  man  was  Mr.  Allen, 
who  was  there  to  show  and  realize  his  interest 
iti  a  work  that,  had  cost  him  so  much  labor  und 
that,  appears  to  ail  a  work  of  such  great 
importance. 

■  «■»» 

Deadwood  seems  to  have  had  a  grim 
origin.  A  man  ordered  a  first-class  funeral 
for  his  dead  wife,  but  a  piece  of  the  coffin  wus 
chipped  off  as  it  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 

A  friend  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  the 
husband  as  a  relic.  A  first-class  bill  was 
finally  rendered  ami  refused.  Suit  was 
brought,  at  which  defendant,  exclaimed: 
“I’ve  got  the  dead-wood  on  you.  It’s  not 
rosewood,  but  pine.”  Hence  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  city  in  the  Black  Hills. 


£01'  Women, 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE. 


“Too  sranll  a  space  for  words  sublime, 

But  learn  to  ‘rend  between  the  lines.'"' 

Thus  wrote  a  very  dear  friend  in  my  uuto- 
grapb  album;  1  think  of  it  no  often  and  find 
I  can  apply  it  in  a  great  many  places:  in  the 
lingering  hand-clasp,  the  clinging  kiss,  the 
frieudlv  glance,  the  patting  of  baby’s  hand  on 
the  cheek,  silently  speaking  to  the  heart,  the 
ecstatic  joy,  that  baby  begins  to  know,  love 
and  appreciate.  Aud,  too,  where  the  singers 
keep  up  an  animated  whispering  all  through 
service  (because  they  sit  behind  the  organ  and 
the  pastor  cannot  see  them),  in  the  staying 
away  from  church  (until  you  have  a  suit,  a  lit¬ 
tle  nicer  than  your  neighbor’s),  the  wrangling 
among  families  and  members  of  the  same 

church - just  here  I  went  out  to  help  the 

“hen-man”  catch  some  chickens.  Did  I  not 
read  between  the  lines  all  the  while  I  was 
catching  them  and  he  .stringing  them  all  to¬ 
gether  with  their  heads  down,  poor  things, 
after  I  had  hatched — well,  excuse  me,  not,  that 
exactly—  hut  watched  and  fed  them  so  long? 
I  believe  I  feel  now  about  as  guilty  as  though 
I  hod  been  stealing  poultry;  but  all  Summer 
they  could  find  no  place  to  scratch  but  in  my 
Verbena  bod. 

Iu  Rutland,  not  loug  since,  1  was  sitting  iu 
the  railway  station  waiting  for  my  train,  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  a  lady  who 
remarked  about  the  first  thing:  “Oh!  I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  everything.  Traveling  all 
the  time,  nothing  to  do,  living  in  my  trunk, 
I’m  so  sick  of  it  all.”  She  was  dressed  ele¬ 
gantly,  and  in  the  latest  stylo;  I  iu  a  plain 
cashmere  not  new;  waving  plu  rues  on  her  hat, 
sparkliug  gems  on  her  lingers,  which  con¬ 
trasted  pointedly  with  my  black  straw  bat 
aud  the  dear  marriage  circlet.  Sin*  had 
nothing  to  do,  I  was  full  of  care;  her  fair,  lan¬ 
guid,  strong  face  was  well  preserved;  niiuc, 
though  younger,  I  knew  expressed  all  the 
weariness  I  felt,.  Hero  was  the  difference,  I 
was  a  happy  woman,  and  she  the  reverse.  She 
would  go  back  to  her  hotel  presently,  to  her 
stylish  husband,  having  no  care  on  her  mind, 

I  would  go  meet  the  dear  home  fanes  shilling 
with  welcome.  She  had  no  children  to  carry 
a  crying  doll  to;  while  1  found  my  baby 
Ethel  high  in  papa’s  arms  waiting  for  me.  I 
thanked  Heaven  for  my  blessings  and  my  lot, 
although  many  cares  were  waiting  for  my 
shoulders.  Blessed  home-cares  they  are ;  and 
ulthough  ut  times  the  heart  faints  a  little 
with  weariness  over  the  many  perplexing 
riddles  of  life,  still  they  are  blessings,  und 
keep  my  feet  from  stumbling  very  much. 
Poor  lady!  rich,  fair,  idle  and  miserable! 
Would  that  your  heart  was  full  of  music,  and 
your  brain  alivo  with  thought;  would  there 
were  little  hands  to  caress  your  face,  and  call 
you  mamma.  Then,  indeed,  would  you  know 
t.he  good  of  living,  and  the  list.lessness  caused 
by  un  idle  life,  would  be  gone. 

Yes;  1  read  “between  the  lines”  all  the  way 
home.  As  1  looked  on  the  flying  landscape, 
watched  the  meetings  at  some  by-stations, 
read  it  in  the  dear  old  lady’s  face  with  whom 
I  divided  my  little  bag  of  plums,  (l  had  some¬ 
thing  besides  for  papa  and  baby). 

There!  it  is  dinner-time  now, 
and  it  moans  dinner,  too!  For 
you  must,  know  I  belong  to  tlmt 
happy  class  who  take  boarders. 

There  are  Tom,  Phil,  Larry, 

John,  “Misser”  Martin,  as  baby 
says,  besides  our  own  family. 

There  is  baby  now,  rapping  on 
the  teakettle  with  a  knife,  and 
holding  it  to  her  ear;  she  is 
much  put  out  because  it  will  not 
sing  like  the  tuning  fork,  while 
Philia  asks  her  if  she  is  sounding 
her  “B.”  eva  a  mbs. 


be  in  the  way  when  it  is  opened  for  use.  I 
sit  in  a  straight  -  backed  rocking-chair  of 
like  age,  whose  solid  frame  would  now  out¬ 
wear  a  half-dozen  of  the  more  graceful 
rockers  in  a  modern  furniture  warehouse. 

There  is  a  black  circle  in  the  under-side 
of  one  of  the  slats  in  the  back,  which  wus 
burned  long  ago  by  a  candle  that  was  placed 
in  an  iron  candlestick  hung  on  the  slat  below, 
while  the  industrious  matron  by  its  feeble  light 
mended  the  worn  garments  or  fashioned  new 
ones.  Its  original  color  was  a  durable  red, 
but  it  has  since  been  given  a  more  fashionable 
tint;  its  characteristics  remain  the  same, 
and  its  appellation  is  “  mother's  chair.”  An¬ 
other  relic  of  days  gone  hy  is  a  genuine  tor¬ 
toise  shell  comb,  with  a  high  back,  and  when 
worn  the  comb  would  roach  hulf-way  around 
one’s  head.  One  of  our  diversions  when  we 
were  small  children  was  to  look  through  the 
mottled  back  of  the  comb  and  see  the  differ¬ 
ent  shades  and  colors  that,  it  gave  everything. 
I  think  1  see  now  ono  of  those  old  ladies,  with 
their  front  hair  arranged  iu  one  flat  curl  high 
on  each  side  of  the  forehead;  they  kept  these 
iu  shape  by  side  combs,  the  effect  being  to 
give  their  faces  a  square,  sensible  expression. 
Worn  with  it,  and  of  the  same  date,  und  still 
in  good  preservation,  is  a  vandyke  of  some 
fine  kind  of  muslin,  striped  in  fancy  colors 
— a  kind  of  pointed  cape,  we  would  call  it — 
and  which,  in  its  time,  must  have  been  very 
becoming.  Such  old  relies  keep  our  memories 
ami  affection  for  the  past  ever  green. 

b.  c.  D. 

COMFORTS  OR  LUXURIES? 


MILLY  BIRD. 


“  Dollars  for  comforts,  but  not  a  cent  for 
luxuries,  is  a  good  home  motto  for  every 
farmer.” 

Why  say  farmer,  Mr.  P.,  if  this  is  a  good 
motto  for  them,  why  not  for  merchants,  edi¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  etc:.,— or  does  the  cultivation  of 
land  make  a  difference  in  the  tastes  and  de¬ 
sires  of  men  ( 

We  can  learn  something  every  day,  for  be¬ 
fore  I  saw  the  Fair  Number  in  which  was  an 
artielo  commenced  wth  the  above  quotation, 
I  really  supposed  a  farmer  had  just  as  much 
right  to  enjoy  luxuries— if  he  could  get  them 
honestly — as  any  other  man,  and  knew  what 
they  were  too.  His  wife  might  even  have  a 
“fashionable  parasol, n  if  olio  chose  to  indulge 
in  one. 

Well,  I  am  glad  they  may  have  a  great  big 
sunny  kitchen,  for  I  believe  that  some  city 
folks  down  in  their  dark,  damp  basement, 
would  no  doubt  think  that  was  a  luxury;  but 
it  isn’t,  it’s  only  a  comfort.  Aud  then  there’s 
fresh  eggs  und  butter  and  fruit,  some  people 
call  these  articles  luxuries  too — we  may  use 
suinr  of  them  if  we  call  them  comforts,  “  not  a 
cent  for  luxuries.”  No  raisins— what  will  we 
do  about  the  Thanksgiving  mince  pies,  and 
the  Christmas  plum  pudding  ?  but  may  be 
they  are  not  luxuries.  Please  teil  us.  Mi.  P., 
for  I  uiu  all  mixed  up,  between  comforts  and 
luxuries.  One  thing  I  do  understand,  I’ll 
never  use  that  “  fashionable  parasol"  again  ! 
I’ll  buy  a  shade  tree  to  keep  the  sun  off  when 
I  go  to  church. 


Good  qualities  arc  the  substantial  riches  of 
mind;  but  it  is  good  breeding  that  sets  them 
off  to  advantage. 


OLD  RELICS. 


Without  being  a  relic:  hunt¬ 
er,  I  have  a  decided  love  for  old 
things.  As  I  write,  I  sit  by  an 
old  fasliioued  square  stand  that 
was  a  part  of  my  mother’s  wed¬ 
ding  outfit  seventy  years  ago. 
It  has  a  drawer  with  a  brass  knot) 
that,  has  stood  the  wear  of  two 
generations  of  children.  On  the 
stand  lies  my  mother’s  Bible, 
bearing  the  date  of  1817.  The 
cover  which  is  dark  leather,  looks 
well,  aud  the  binding  is  firm;  and 
except  the  yellow  tinge  time  gives 
to  all  old  books,  it  is  utmost  as 
good  as  new — quite  a  good  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  work  done  ao  long 
ago.  It  is  of  convenient  size  to 
hold  without  being  fatiguing, 
and  lias  no  ornamental  clasp  to 
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Horaford’a  Acid  Phoapliate. 

For  Lemons  or  Lime  Juice, 
is  a  superior  substitute,  and  its  use  is  positively 
beneficial  to  health. — Adv. 


frequently,  and  one  that  gives  general  satis¬ 
faction:  Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter, 
one-fourth  cup  sweet  milk,  whites  of  eight 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  three  and  a  fourth 
cups  flour,  two  small  toaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  stirred  into  it.  Beat  the  sugur  and 
butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  milk,  then  add  the 
whites  and  flour,  alternating  until  both  are 
in.  Bake  in  jelly  tins.  Boil  two-and-n-half 
cups  of  powdered  sugar  in  half  a  teacupful 
of  water,  stirring  constantly.  When  the 
sirup  will  thread  from  the  spoon,  pour  over 
the  whipped  whites  of  three  eggs.  Beat  until 
almost  cold.  Flavor  with  rose,  and  spread 
between  the  layers  and  over  the  top.  This 
recipe  is  sufficient  for  two  cakes.  A  pretty 
fancy  is  to  color  the  icing  rose  with  a  little 
cochineal.  You  can  get  it  prepared  at  the 
druggists  for  the  purpose. 


Pomes  tic  (Economy 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00.  Tell  your  friends  of  this. 


DOMESTIC  RURALISMS 


The  fear  of  punishment  makes  many  a 
child  a  story-teller. 

Don’t  borrow ;  go  without  if  you  have  not  of 
your  owu. 

As  a  rule,  children’s  limbs  are  too  thinly 
clad. 

Do  you  know  how  to  properly  air  aud  make 
up  a  l>ed  i 

A  word  to  husbands:  Don’t  talk  to  your 
wives  iu  an  extravagant  fashion  of  the  good¬ 
ness  and  virtues  of  other  women. 

A  tablespoouful  of  powdered  borax,  dis¬ 
solved,  and  poured  iuto  the  last  rinse  water, 
will  help  to  whiten  clothes. 

When  making  Iud tan-meal  mush,  add  to  it 
when  almost  done  a  pint  (more  or  less)  of  rich 
milk.  Try  it.  You  will  like  it. 


|Ui  ccUanfouiS 


The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  and  Coughs  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keep  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AY  FIR’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  atl'eetious 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Swectzer,  of  the  .Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick.  Me.,  says:— 

“Medical  science  has  produced  no  othc  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  eo  good  a*  AVer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  It  is  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  und  lung*.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  says: — 

“I  have  never  found,  tn  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  discuses  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  Up  colds 
and  cures  severe  couiths,  but  Is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections.” 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


BEST  QUALITY  AND  MOST  NOTED 
FAMILIES.  FIRST  PRIZE  HERD  AT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

500  HEAD  ALL  AGES. 

300  I >1 1*0 RL' EDTHLS  YEAR. 

Clydesdale  and  Hatubletonlan  Horses  of  the  finest 
qiiftlitv  und  highest  breeding.  For  records,  pedigrees 
and  other  Information,  send  for  our  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue.  Mention  Rcbal  New-Yorker. 

Address, 

smiTHS  Sc  POWELL, 

Lakeside  Stock  Karin.  Syracuae,  N.Y. 


DELICIOUS  CORNSTARCH  PUDDING. 

To  one  pint  of  nearly  boiling  milk  add  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in  cold 
milk:  add  a  little  sugar.  When  ready  to 
take  off  stir  iu  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  Make  a  custard  of  one  pint  of  milk  and 
the  yelks  of  three  eggs,  and  pour  over  the 
pudding  when  cold.  This  sume  pudding  is 
delicious  with  whipped  cream  poured  over  it, 
w  hich  may  be  made  very  simply  by  taking 
half  a  bowlful  of  cream,  and  beating,  and  as 
the  cream  grows  light  and  puffy,  taking  it 
off,  sweetening  aud  flavoring  it  with  vanilla. 
That  alone,  with  cake,  makes  a  delicate  des- 
K,.rf  FLORENCE  B. 


THE  MINT  AND  CUMMIN 


EUNICE  BIIOWX 


in  its  beauty  and  utility:  “What  do  you 
grow  herbs  in  such  quantity  for  ■”  She  smiled 
aud  said:  “  That  is  my  pin  money,”  and  then 
continued:  “You  see,  lone  women  cannot 
handle  heavy  produce.  I  have  tried  it  often; 
but  it  cost  more  to  employ  the  requisite  labor 
than  all  was  worth,  and  I  decided  some  years 
ago  to  give  up  growing  celery  and  potatoes, 
or  turnips  and  beets,  while  1  could  turn  my 
attention  to  the  light  work  herbs  required.  I 
have  the  ground  plowed  in  Autumn,  and  iu 
April  the  seed  is  sown  in  rows  about.  12 inches 
apart.  It  is  held  lightly  when  the  tins!.  weeds 
liegin  to  germinate,  aud  Is  very  easily  kept 
clean  if  taken  in  time.  The  plants  are  thinned 
aud  bear  transplanting  well.  Iu  September 
1  cutout  every  alternate  row.  and  that  allows 
the  rest  more  room,  1  can  get  children  to  tie 
up  the  bunches,  and  there  Is  a  good  demand 
for  thyme  aud  sage,  savory  and  marjoram  as 
long  os  the  fowl  season  is  In.  Then  if  your 
stock  is  not  all  marketed,  it  will  keep  well. 
The  other  herbs  are  not  bo  much  used,  though 
the  druggist  does  buy  some  of  my  lavender, 
for  it  is  very  useful  m  nervous  fevers,  and  is 
largely  used  as  a  perfume.  Anise  sells,  too, 
as  it  is  made  up  iuto  a  medicine  for  weak 
digestion,  and  basil  is  a  disinfectant  equal  to 
camphor,  so,  also,  is  rue.  But  sage  is  the 
best-paying  herb,  not  only  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  but  as  a  medicine,  mental  and  physical. 
Sage-tea  is  good  for  the  hair,  as  a  wash  to 
prevent  its  falling  out.  It  is  good  for  the  eyes 
as  a  lotion,  aud  as  a  decoction  to  strengthen 
the  memory,  1  remember,”  said  the  speaker, 
“  when  mother  made  ns  drink  sage-tea  when 
ever  we  did  not  know  our  catechism.  It  was 
an  easy  punishment,  aud  thought  to  be  good 
for  us;  but  its  effects  ou  the  memory  I  cannot 
positively  state.”  Iu  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  lavender  remains  out-of-doors  all 
Winter  uninjured,  it  Is  of  more  value  the 
second  year.  Dill  water  is  of  some  value 
as  a  wash  for  the  skin.  Profit?  1  made  about 


ft  p  DTP  U  P  n  I  I  I  C  C  Th<!  ■’'armor's  Friend. 

\ll(l  I  bn  l»**LLI  tort,.  K I  NG  of  Doss. 

few  Puppies  of  this  wonderful  breed  of  dogs  now 
tor  sale.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular  aud  prices  to 
W.  A.  JEFFREY,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


HOLSTEINS 


Twenty  very  fine  heifers  to  calve  this  Winter,  just 
imported  and  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT.  ReaUvUle,  Mass. 


Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  conti- 
dence,  but  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  tho  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  tin-  public. 

There*  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  lias  ever  been 
abandoned*  And  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  propel*  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  bv  It. 

AYfcR’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
eases  of  chronic  Bronchitis  Larnygitls, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption-  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  t‘>  he  tifUcn  in 
small  (loses.  Is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  Is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  anybody,  and  should  he  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


through  the  flour.  Mix  the  sugar  ami  butter 
to  a  cream:  add  the  eggs,  beat  briskly  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  add  the  flour  and 
milk;  stir  until  smooth.  Flavor  to  suit.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

PERFECTION  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  creamed 
together,  one  of  milk,  three  of  flour,  one  of 
cornstarch,  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth,  two  teasjiooufuls  or  cream-of- 
tartar  in  the  flour,  and  one  of  soda  in  half  the 
milk;  dissolve  the  cornstarch  in  the  rest  of 
the  milk  and  add  to  the  sugar  and  buttei  well 
beaten  together;  then  tho  milk  and  soda  and 
the  flour  and  the  whites  of  eggs.  This  cake 
is  said  to  come  nearer  to  perfection  than  any 
other  yet  discovered. 

STEWED  APPLES. 

Pare  smoothly  half  a  dozen  good-sized,  tart 
apples;  syoop  out  the  cores;  boil  the  apples  in 
sugar  and  water  until  they  are  soft  enough  to 
be  pierced  with  a  broom-splint,  but  lie  careful 
to  have  them  keep  their  shape.  When  you 
cut  out  the  cores,  cut  out  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  apple,  separate  it  from  the  core, 
aud  after  stewing  it.  mix  it  with  some  cold, 
boiled  rice,  the  yelks  of  two  eggs,  and  sugar 
and  spice  to  suit  your  taste.  When  the  apples 
are  done  fill  their  centers  with  the  rice,  etc.; 


lASSrUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
i  SHEEP.  WniTX-HXLL,  Kentucky.  ' 


ntTrcnTTUU  DTP  <3  *  weeks,  sows  i  mo.  Sows  In 
olLljClII  Xv u  x  luft|  farrow,  and  boars  for  service. 
BUTTON  BROTHERS,  Chtttenango,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

Frtr  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice'  Yearling  Rams 
and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  < | utility  Of  Mock.  Write  for  particulars* 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  due  Oxrord  Down  m  Adctrejs,  ....  „ 

\V .  Afire  Burpee  A  (  o*.  Philadelphia,  ra. 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  &  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

MSNORMANljnDOCC 

PERCHERONnUnOCO 


Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  stock  os  above,  confident  that 
they  have  as  flue  lots  Os  haw  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  been  selected  by  a  nieiu- 
ber  of  our  ilrm  in  priwoo,  wll©  visited  the  best 
herds  In  Holland  ,  and  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  mod  rxrerieuccd  bone- men  ip  Prunoeinado 
selections  from  the  Isvt  horses  in  Normaudjf. 
Write  for  C-itaWoo  and  any  Information  jj 
um>  H.  HICKS,  Box  aw.  Wort  Chester,  u 


New  (PSi-l)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
1  ftc.,18  nks  *1  Gko  I.  Rkbd&CO  .  Nassac.  N.Y. 


HUff  iW.ica  ion 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  PACKAGE. 

Christmas  Presents  for  all  your  friends.  Contains 
all  (lie  following  articles:  t  Powerful  Watch vhaj-tn 
Microscope,  very  pretty .  amusing,  aud  Instructive-  t 
Combination  E«*cl  and  Chromo,  an  attractive  parlor 
ornament;  t  MlrUton.  an  Imported  musical  toy  on 
w  hich  any  ttusecun  be  played;  i  nice  Scarf  Pin;  i  Il¬ 
lustrated  Book;  i  Richly  Hound  Autograph  Album:  t 
very  beautiful  Oriental  Sofa  Tidy;  !  Handsome  Im 
ported  Chair  tidy:  i  Ornamental  Slipper  Watch 
Pocket;  1  Album  W  1\>1M  Pictures;  i  Fine  Steel  Lturra 
vine;  i  Raphael's  Cherub:  3  Matched  Landscapes:  i 
Elegant  Laron  Mat;  2  Attractive  Vuae  Mata;  l  Hand 
some  Chromo  Banjo,  for  wall  decoration:  I  EmbeUsb 
od  Palette;  t  Decorated  Plaque:  i  Gem  Autograph  1  an; 
2  Prettv  sea  Shells  from  Africa:  i  scripture  Motto;  2 
Floral  'Mottoes:  t  Fruit  Piece,  in  natural  colors-  1. 
bright  ced'd  Album  Ptctn  r.-s:  very  amusing  Surprise 
Pictures;  I  pair  cunning  China  Do  ft  T«  Ins;  i  beautiful 
Doll's  Fan :  t  ouihosscd Paper  Dolts  in  Day  col  u  Dress 
es:  2  Curious  Disappearing  Pictures;  A  Perplexing 
Pu tales;  i  Toy  Elephant:  -1  Entertaining  t\  lut<  r  hve. 
(ionics  for  old  and  young;  i  Toy  dike  basket  :  i  Magic 

Menagerie  of  IT  Animals:  (Toy  Watch.  I  Toy  omnibus 
and  Horses-  (Toy  Balloon;  ■  Toy  Locomotive,  and  u 
Mystifying  Tricks  In  Parlor  Maple.  To  advert  I  ho  my 
business,  I  will  vend  thl-  entire  lot,  nil  the  above- 
n a iiicd  articles.  by  return  mail,  for 

only  75  cents.  laml.’et  stamps  taken  Address 
A.  E.  How  ard,  2U  Hntiitirldge  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


APPLE  JAM. 

Mince  fine  ten  pounds  of  sour  apples.  Put 
over  the  fire  six  pounds  of  dark  brown  sugar 
and  just  enough  water  to  dissolve  it  and  form 
a  thick  simp.  Then  stir  iu  the  apples  and 
add  a  small  piece  of  green  ginger-root  cut 
iuto  fine  snips.  Boil  until  stiff.  This  jam  will 
never  spoil.  _  F- 

PIE  JUICE. 

If  M.  A.  Peterson  will  put  the  sugar  in  her 
pie  first  there  will  be  no  need  of  binding  the 
pie  with  a  strip  of  cloth  to  keep  the  juice  in. 

S.  A.  WHEELER. 


one  small  bone.  Some  say  that  the  Human 
hunt!  marks  character;  and  men  have  pro¬ 
fessed  to  say  that  hand-writing  has  great  sig¬ 
nificance.  Whether  ull  this  be  true  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  little  things  have  great  power 
of  expression  to  the  cultivated  mind.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  enter  a  house  filled  w  ith  bad 
odors,  we  form  at  once  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  the  inmates,  no  matter  how  costly  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  picture  on  the  wall  (if  it  be 
only  a  wood  engraving  and  without  a  frame) 
tells  a  tale.  I  can  remember  iu  my  early 
days  making  a  call  upon  a  family  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  whom  I  had  boon 
told  wore  poor.  The  room  l  entered  was 
plainly  furnished,  but  scrupulously  neat.  A 
few  hooks  were  on  a  sheif,  a  few  flowers  iu  a 
sum II  vase  und  beside  this  nestled  a  beautiful 
orange.  I  was  fascinated,  and  the  memory  of 
that  cull  has  followed  me  through  life,  m.h.s. 


EVERY  STYLE  AND  PRICE 

GUARANTEED  UNEQUALED 

FOR  OPERATION,  ECONOMY,  DURA¬ 
BILITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 


BEEF  DRIPPINGS  FOR  PASTRY. 

When  you  use  drippings  for  pies,  etc.,  first 
beat  it  to  a  cream,  then  add  a  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  baking  powder  and  lemon  juice  to 
each  cup  of  the  grease.  This  makes  tbe  pastry 
light  and  crisp.  We  think  this  much  nicer 
than  lard  for  pies.  maky  b. 

JACKKON  SNAPS. 

One  cup  of  butter,  one  egg,  five  cups  flour, 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  cups  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  eream-of -tartar ; 
flavor  with  vanilla;  roll  very  thin. 

tCK  C1UCAM  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
two  cups  of  flour,  three  eggs  (heut  whites  sep¬ 
arately),  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  teaspoou- 
ful  cream  of -tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 

A,  SOPHIE  DAYTON. 


Induce  a  lamer  order,  one  sheet  only  to  you,  prepaid, 
tor  10e.,  w hit'll  Is  less  than  cost  t> •  me  In  lOJWe  lots. 
Easily  applied,  temporarily  <>r  permanently,  te  glass 
already  m  chur<hes,  homed,  stores.  e'l'n-ulara/ree. 

XMIQ  ntKShST,  by  mall.  iV.  Machine  for 
-  ft  HO  drawing  Portraits,  etc.,  with  Pen,  or  Pencil 

m  hp r a i  n  (Sue  Harper’s  Weekly l  one  year, 


.  ncnflLu  with  Chromo,  ill  colors.  21x80, 6Pe, 
L.  I.UM  SMITH  >112  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Ph. 


agents  WANTED  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  now  TO 

(  ultivute  nil  Farm  Criina  lu 
the  He-t  Manner;  lirecd,Fee«l 
iiud  Care  tor  Stock,  Grow 
Fruit.  Mnuiiae  Fnrui  Busl¬ 
ines  llnnny.  IIOW  TO  MIKE 
II  E  FA  1C >1.  Every  Farmer  should 
HO  Fuse*.  I  lO  Illustrations. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


POPULAR  EVERYWHERE 


PROFIT 


ROSE  CAKE. 

Will  you  please  give  recipe  for  a  nice  cakt 
for  small  gatherings?  Not  too  extravagant 
or  too  much  trouble. 

Ans.— The  following  is  a  recipe  that,  we  us 


RATHBONE,  SARD  &  CO 


ALBANY.  DETROIT.  CHICAGO 
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THE 


DEC  i 


mrs  uf  tljf  XDffk. 


HOME  NEWS. 


gence  in  causing  certain  piers  of  tbe  new 
Capitol  to  be  improperly  repaired,  and  that 
Supervising  Architect  Jones  and  Consulting 
Architect  Koch  designed  the  internal  con¬ 
struction  without  due  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  building,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
fatal  fall  of  the  building. 


Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1883. 

Canada  is  beginning  to  grumble  at  the 
large  number  of  destitute  Irish  immigrants 
whose  support  the  “imperial  Government”  is 
shifting  on  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Do¬ 
minion . A  suit  for  $20,000,000  has  been 

brought  against  the  New  Almaden  (Cal.) 
Quicksilver  Miuing  Company  by  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  three  original  owners . Peti¬ 

tions  will  be  presented  to  Congress  asking  that 
provision  be  made  for  tbe  retirement  of  en¬ 
listed  men  after  25  and  35  years’  service . 

Thirty  cases  of  diphtheria  have  been  reported 
in  Waterbury,  Vt.  The  schools  were  closed 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  24, 1883. 

The  breeders  and  importers  of  Percheron 
horses  in  the  United  States  met  at  Chicago  ou 
November  15,  and  decided  to  recognize  the 
American  Percheron  Stud  Book  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  authority.  Its  editor  was  directed  not  to 
admit  to  registration  after  the  present  year 
any  imported  horses  except  those  registered 

in  the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Prance . 

The  National  Norman  Horse  Association  held 


its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  place  and  time, 
lately, and  much  excitement  prevails,.  I  The  usnal  ^P01'*®  were  heard-  Instructions 


During  the  present  season  the  lumber  mills  in 
Otta  wa  cut  340,000,000  feet,  and  the  mills  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  cut  400,- 

000,000  feet . The  Secretary  of  State  of 

Illinois  lately  licensed  the  “Chain  of 
Rocks”  Bridge  Company,”  which  proposes  to 
bridge  the  Mississippi  ten  miles  above  the  big 
St.  Louis  bridge.  The  capital  stock  is  $2,000,- 
000.  The  project  is  believed  to  be  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Gould  lines  and  the  Chicago  & 

Alton  Railroad  Company . The  steamer 

S.  H.  Parisot  was  burned  on  the  Mississippi 
River  with  her  cargo,  near  Natchez.  The  loss 
is  $250,000.  One  of  the  crew  was  drowned, 
and  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the  passengers 

perished . In  Milwaukee  a  summons  has 

been  filed  by  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  in  a  suit  to 
compel  Peter  McGeocli  to  account  for  money 
involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  McGeoch 
lard  failure,  a  few  months  ago.  Tbe  amount 

involved  is  $1,500,000  . During  the  last 

fiscal  year  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  liquor 
licences  in  Maine,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  was  130,  Vermont  27,  New  Hampshire 
116,  Rhode  Island  14 . The  annual  fig¬ 

ures  of  the  Post-Office  Department  present 
a  remarkable  indication  of  the  growth  of 
Dakota.  These  returns  show’  that,  it  has  more 
Presidential  past-offices  than  any  one  of  21  of 

the  States . President  Arthur  has  been 

solicited  to  incorporate  in  his  annual  message 
a  recommendation  to  Congress  of  such  action 
as  will  promote  the  digging  of  a  canal  across 
the  Maryland  Peninsula . An  extraordi¬ 

nary  dullness  prevails  in  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  business.  Numerous  mills  are 

shutting  down  in  all  sections . The  tax 

list  of  real  and  personal  property  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  current  year  show’s  a  valuation  of 


were  given  for  the  enforcement  of  the  by-laws 
expelling  members  for  misrepresenting  the 
breeding  of  any  horse  for  registry  or  sale. 

. The  Indiana  State  Treasurer,  at  the 

solicitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pardue  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  agreed  to  advance  one  year’s  in¬ 
terest  on  the  University  bonds.  This  action 
seemed  to  be  necessitated  by  the  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation.  The 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  University . The  National 

Swine  Breeders’  Association,  in  session  in 
Chicago,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  secure 
such  legislation  as  will  open  foreign  markets 
to  American  pork.  An  official  classification, 
for  use  in  all  State  and  other  leading  fairs,  wil 

be  prepared . A  flock  of  17,000  sheep  is 

being  driven  from  New  Mexico  to  Winter 
near  Fremont,  Nebraska.  Three  thousand 
tons  of  hay  have  been  put  up  for  them  to  nib_ 

ble  at . .  The  Louisiana,  Memphis,  Nash 

ville,  St.  Louis,  Louisvillp,  Lexington,  WashI 
ington  Park  and  Chicago  Driving  Park  jockey 
clubs  and  leading  breeders  of  the  South  and 
West  have  accepted  the  call  of  the  Louisville 
Jockey  Club  fora  turf  conference  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adopting  a  uniform  scale  of  weights 
and  rules,  and  to  consult  as  to  adopting  the 
most  stringent  measures  and  laws  to  eradicate 
fraud  and  purify  the  turf.  Great  interest  is 
taken  by  all  lovers  of  race-horses  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  much  good  is  expected  to  result  from 
such  a  gathering  of  breeders  and  club  repre¬ 
sentatives . A  thousand  sheep  from  On¬ 

tario  for  England  are  detained  at  Montreal 

because  14  are  affected  with  scab . The 

value  of  the  willow’  crop  of  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y,  is  estimated  at  $120,000.  The  heaviest 
crops  are  found  in  the  towns  of  Perry,  Gainea- 


$210,000,000.  an  increase  of  $20,000,000 .  Vl11®  and  War^aw’  and  t,he  willows  are  Sapped 

to  Syracuse,  Buffalo  and  New  York  to  Ger¬ 
man  basket  makers,  where  they  command 


The  Postmaster-General  of  Canada  will  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  Postmaster-General  Gresham 
in  forbidding  the  sending  of  lottery  circulars 

and  tickets  through  tbe  mails . Hallet 

Kilburn’s  verdict  for  $60,000  for  having  been 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  surrender  bis  books 
to  a  Congressional  investigating  committee, 
has  been  set  aside  as  excessive,  and  a  new 
trial  has  been  ordered.  He  got  $100,000  at 
the  first  trial . Ninety  of  the  hostile  In¬ 

dians  defeated  by  Gen.  Crook  some  months 
ago  have  come  in  to  the  San  Carlos  Reserva¬ 
tion.  The  total  number  on  the  Reservation  is 
83  bucks,  340  women  and  children.  Only  40 
are  now  out,  and  they  will  be  in  soon ........ 

A  Montreal  dispatch  says  5o0  to  1,000  men 
hired  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  at  $2 
a  day,  to  work  on  the  road  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  have  arrived  in  that  city  absolutely 
destitute  and  have  entered  300  actions  against 
the  company  for  wrages  and  damages.  The 
men  are  all  French  Canadians  and  great  in¬ 
dignation  exists  among  their  compatriots . 

- They  had  a  cyclone  in  Oxford  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Counties,  Me.  The  damage  in  Oxford 
County  is  $100,000.  In  Franklin  County  the 
loss  is  $50,000.  Houses  and  barns  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  cattle  killed.  The  damage  is 
heavy  thronghout  Northern  Maine.  Much 
timber  land  was  damaged.  Lots  on  the 
Androscoggin  and  Sandy  Rivers  were  totally 
destroyed.  In  Vangfield  2,000  acres  were  de¬ 
stroyed . New  York  canals  close  De¬ 
cember  1,  if  not  sooner  closed  by  ice. . 

Furious  storms  have  caused  great  suffering 
and  enormous  losses  during  the  week.  To 
enumerate  merely  the  names  of  places  that 
have  suffered  would  fill  a  couple  of  columns. 

. The  New’  England  railroads  killed, 

the  past  year,  221  persons  and  injured  535. 
16  of  the  killed  and  52  of  the  injured  wTere 

passengers... . A  story  has  been  “going 

the  rounds,"  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln’s  body 
has  been  secretly  removed  from  tbe  sarcopha¬ 
gus  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  stolen  by  robbers.  The 
tale,  however,  is  absolutely  contradicted. 
The  body  is  perfectly  safe,  and  has  not  been 
seen  by  anybody  since  it  was  soldered  in  a 
lead  coffin  on  October  9, 1874 . In  Madi¬ 

son,  Wis.,  the  coroner’s  jury  finds  that  con¬ 
tractor  Nowlan  was  guilty  of  gross  negli- 


from  $4  to  $24  per  ton . Fifty  persons  in 

Thom,  West  Prussia,  have  lieen  attacked  by 

trichinosis . The  Russian  Government  is 

still  engaged  in  its  war  against  the  phylloxera. 
It  has  already  spent  $150,000  in  the  enterprise, 
and  further  large  sums  will  be  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work . The  students  of  the 

Mass.  Agricultural  College  are  to  have  a 
course  of  lectures  this  Fall  and  Winter.  Col, 
John  E.  Russell,  Sec.  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  will  lecture  on  Monday  evening, 
December  10,  on  Tropical  Flora.  Maj.  Henry 
E.  Alvord,  of  Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Chemistry,  will  lecture  iu 
January.  November  26,  Ex -Pres.  Stoekbridge 
lectured  upon  the  subject,  ‘  ‘  Shall  a  Farming 

Man  go  West  ?” . ...It  is  alleged  that  large 

importers  of  American  cotton  in  Italy  have 
found  quantities  of  matches  inserted  in  the 

bales . A  telegram  from  Buffalo,. N.  Y., 

November  22.  says  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Messrs.  Jebb  and  others  against  C.  J.  Hamlin 
audtbe  American  Grape  Sugar  Company  has 
been  handed  down  by  r,he  Supreme  Court.  It 
is  adverse  to  the  Messrs.  Ilumlin.  The  case 
involved  the  payment  of  royalty  on  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  grape  sugar  for  the  use  of  a  patent 

owned  by  the  Messrs,  Jebb . The  Angora 

goat  is  becoming  popular  in  Texas.  SuccesB 
has  been  obtained  in  grading  tbe  common 
kind  to  a  wool-bearing  standard  ....... A 

sensational  sale  of  Merino  sheep  is  reported 
from  Adelaide,  Australia.  The  flock  belonged 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Pitts,  The  Levels.  The  highest 
price  paid  for  rams  was  190  guineas,  (about 
$999).  Altogether  162  rams  were  sold  for 
$8,428  guineas,  the  average  being  52  guineas 
($270)  per  head.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
sale  there  were  sold  1.927  breeding  ewes,  622 
ram  lambs,  and  574  ewe  lambs,  giving  a  total 
of  3,123  sheep.  The  sum  obtained  for  these 
was  £32,158.  A  pen  of  nine  two-year-old  ewes 
made  50  guineas  ($260)  each.  The  total  real¬ 
ized  by  the  two  days’  sale  was  £41,510  6d  for 

3,402  sheep . The  Cheyenne  and  Arra. 

pohoe  cattle  company,  of  which  ex-Mayor 
Cooper  of  New  York  is  president,  has  leased 
100,000  acres  of  laud  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  means  to  put  60,000  cattle  on  it.  The  land 
rent  is  two  cents  a  acre  per  annum,  and  the 


lease  runs  10  years . A  nabob  who  lives 

near  Cincinnati  hates  the  noise  and  likes  the 
taste  of  English  sparrows,  and  encourages 
boys  to  catch  them  about  his  grounds.  All 
sorts  of  traps  are  used,  but  the  most  effective 
is  stiff  coal  bar,  smeared  over  boards  or  logs 
and  sprinkled  with  oats.  A  bird  tied  by  the 
leg  with  a  thread  is  put  there  as  a  decov,  its 
cries  attx’act other  sparrows  from  all  quarters, 
and  numbers  try  to  get  the  oats  and  are  stuck 
in  the  tar.  They  may  be  eaten  at  once,  but 
are  better  for  a  week’s  feeding  on  grain.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  firm,  and  called  better  than 
quail  or  anything  else  of  the  kind,  unless  if  be 
the  reed-bird.  Now,  boys,  there’s  a  hint ! 

. The  annual  convention  of  the  National 

Grauge  was  opened  at  Washington,  Wednes¬ 
day,  27  States  being  represented,  William 
Saunders,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  of  welcome,  and  speeches 
were  made  by  ex-Gov.  Roble  of  Maine,  J.  R. 
Thompsou  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Alabama.  W  orthy  Master  J.  J,  Woodman 
of  Michigan  delivered  the  annual  address. 
He  said  that  the  organization  is  more  pros¬ 
perous  now’  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 

and  that  its  ranks  are  rapidly  filling  up . 

- - - : - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  24,  f883. 

El  Mahdi,  the  False  Prophet,  has  completely 
defeated  the  Egyptian  army  sent  against 
him;  the  cablegram  says  be  has  annihilated 
it,  only  one  European  escaping  out  of  a 
couple  of  dozen  officers  and  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  Egyptians  numbered  about 
12, (KX)  men,  mostly  the  folio  were  of  Arabi 
Pasha,  who  were  sent  down  to  the  Soudan  as 
a  pimishment.  The  rest  were  wretched 
peasants  forced  unwillingly  into  the  army. 
El  Mahdi’s  followers  are  variously  estimated 
at  from  200, 000  to  300,000  semi-savages, 
rudely  armed,  but  fanatical.  The  fight  lasted 
three  days,  the  Egyptians  being  formed  in  a 
hollow  square,  which  was  at  last  broken, 
when  a  regular  massacre  ensued.  Hicks 
Pasha,  an  English  colonel,  who  succeeded  the 
American,  Gen.  Stone,  last  January,  perished 
with  his  army . . .  .Mr.  Jas.  Russell  Lowell, U.S. 
Minister  to  Great  Britan  has  been  elected 
Rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
defeating  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Gib¬ 
son  by  18  votes.  Mr.  Lowell  was  supported 
on  purely  literary  grounds,  while  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son’s  candidature  was  essentially  political. 

The  votes  were  100  against  82... . At  a 

meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Morris  Ranger, 
the  cotton  broker,  it  was  shown  that  he  had 
unsecured  liabilities  of  $4,000,000  and  assets 

of  only  about  $45,000  . A  monster  trial 

will  begin  in  Hungary  shortly,  tbe  prisoners 
being  111  persons  accused  of  participating  in 
the  recent  anti -Jewish  riots.  To  prove  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoners  1,400  witnesses  will  be 
called . The  German  Reichstag  is  sum¬ 

moned  to  meet  December  4.  Tbe  Government 
will  ask  the  Reichstag  for  a  grant  to  build 

50  torpedo  boats . The  Rome  Diritto 

announces  that  Pope  Leo  has  consented  to 
appoint  a  Nuncio  to  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  petition  of  the  American 
bishops  now  at  that  capital. .., . . .  .The  election 
for  the  rectorship  of  the  Glasgow  University 
has  resulted  as  follows:  Postmaster-General 
Fawcett,  707;  Marquis  of  Bute,  670;  John 
Rviskiu,  361 . Poole,  the  Fenian  mur¬ 

derer  of  an  Irish  informer  named  Kenny  in 
Dublin  some  time  ago,  has  been  tried  this 
week,  convicted  and  condemned  to  hang  next 
month. — O’Donnell,  the  murderer  of  Carey, 
will  be  tried  at  London  on  the  30tli . 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1883. 

Fresh  beef  exports  in  October  were  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  being  12,472,290  pounds,  compared 
with  2,956,200  pounds  last  year.  Tallow  also 
showed  a  large  increase,  amounting  to  6,118,- 
902  pounds,  compared  with  2,076,235  pounds 
last  year.  The  aggregate  of  exports  of  beef 
products  for  October  was  32,487,800  pounds, 
against  15,046,975  last  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  our 
exports  of  all  kinds  of  produce  is  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  prices  here:  the  higher  they  are 
the  smaller  the  foreign  demand,  aud  vice, 
verm.  For  instance,  the  total  of  hog  product 
exported  this  year  was  52,895,253  pounds,  as 
pared  with  24,1.76,106  pounds  last  year.  Prices 
of  short  riii  sides  in  Chicago  in  October  this 
year  averaged  about  6)3  cents  per  pound, 
lard  7%  cents,  aud  mess  pork  $10.75  per  bar¬ 
rel;  for  last  year,  sides  about  1 4  ,  lard 

12^c, ,  aud  mess  pork  $23  per  barrel 

The  statistician,  Edward  Atkinson,  has 
made  a  calculation  showing  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  made  in  the  East  from  wheat  raised 
iu  the  West.  According  to  his  figures,  100 
barrels  of  flour  delivered  in  Boston  cost 
$1382.20,  and  the  baker  adds  $200  worth  of 
labor  aud  $200  worth  of  yeast,  etc. ,  aud  makes 
3,000  loa  ves  of  bread,  which  he  sells  at  seven  , 


cents  a  piece,  giving  him  an  aggregate  return 
of  $2,100,  or  a*clear  profit  of  $1,017.80  on  an 
investment  of  $1,082.20.  The  object  of  the 
calculation  is  toconviuce  working  people  that 
they  can  save  money  by  making  their  own 
bread  instead  of  buying  it,  as  most  of  them 
do,  of  the  bakers. 

Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  says  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butterine  there  has  increased  over  the 
preceding  year,  having  reached  740.S43 
pounds,  in  comparison  with  664,899  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  SS4,365  in  1880-81. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  November  19,  in 
its  weekly  review  of  the  British  grain  trade, 
says:  “There  have  been  some  very  severe 
frosts,  and  the  position  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
exceedingly  favorable,  as  the  result  is  one  of 
the  finest  seed  times  ever  known.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  wheat  and  flour  Is  downward.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  slow.  Foreign  wheat  off  stands  is  droop- 
iug;  sales  are  only  possible  when  concessions 
are  made  bv  buyers.  American  maize  is  scarce 
and  advanced  12  cents;  round  maize  is  firmly 
held  and  dull.  Teu  wheat  cargoes  arrived; 
three  wrere  sold,  six  were  withdrawn,  and 
three  remained. 

- - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00. 

—  -  ■  -  4«« - 

No  disease  can  show’  such  quick  results  as 
Heert  Disease;  do  not  delay,  Dr.  Graves’  Heart 
Regulator  is  a  specific.  $1  per  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists. — Adv. 


Sufferers  from  Coughs,  Sore  Throat, 
etc.,  should  try  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches,”  a  simple  but  sure  remedy’.  Sold 
only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  regular  wheat  is  l%c.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  %c.  low’er;  No.  2  Red  Win¬ 
ter,  2c.  lower.  Coni  %c.  higher.  Oats  yHc. 
Rye  1  higher.  Hogs  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
higher.  Cattle  somewhat  higher.  Sheep  a 
trifle  lower. 

WiiKAT.-Was  dull  and  weak,  early  prices  declln- 
Ing^e.,  1  nule  r  y  cm.- relay's  closing  figures,  Put  later. 
Influenced  by  an  advance  In  corn  anil  provisions,  the 
market  rallied  IVifelJ*'.  and  closed  within  U  of  the 
outside  figures.  Regular  wheat  for  November: 
MM'* 954&\.  closing  lit  !*5fcj,c  :  December,  •oycia'XWic., 
clotting  ut  5«SS<,c.!  January  closing  at  (We.: 

February.  93?s/a;9S^c..  closing  nt  SWfcc,-  May,  $1. 0874® 
•-0S,  cloning  a(  $1  .05:  No.  Chicago  spring,  95@!)»e., 
closing  at  OWcs/OUe.;  No.  S  do.  MitotSSjU;  No.  2  Reel 
Winter.  Corn  was  excited  and  strong-  the 

Invisible  supply  reduced,  nnd  this  influence, 
coupled  with  war  rumors,  was  I  he  reason  assigned 
for  the  advance;  the  market  opened  nt  about,  ves'er 
day’s  closing,  advanced  WMlRe..  Muv  showing  the 
most  strength,  and  closed  #t®;U<c.  higher  Ilian  yes¬ 
terday;  sales  ranged:  cash,  KHfcwdPWo..  closing  at 
November,  ISwIUUe.  closing  al  IW*.  Decern 
her  and  all  the  year.  i’Siw  19Vfic..  closing  nt  49Ve  • 
January  nnd  February.  l*J4®49ij)o.,  closing  at  49c.; 
May.  f>Pty.c53Ue.,  dosing  92%.  Oats.  Firm  and  In 
good  demand:  sales  ranged:  2ife.29V4o.!  November 
29Me.r  December,  SOUGWic.:  all  the  venr,  24Wc.: 
Janunry,  2!«sia.;’!iH4c.1elo8lng  at 2944c.:  May,  SRg'reSSfcio. 
closing  at  33Vte.  It  vs.  Steady  nt  S7&V.  Harley. 
Gnlet  at  62c.  Hons.  Market  brisk,  and  prices  SffiilOc. 
higher  than  yesterday.  Packing.  i.'.fi;  Packing 
and  Shipping.  #t.HO@5.f0;  Light,  *4®4..V.:  Skips.  $3.rxxa 
4.  C  attle— Market  steady;  Exports  #6.30(5 MU;  Good 
to  Choice  Shipping,  *5.4Uwe.lO:  Common  to  Atedlum, 
SumS.  10;  Range  Cattle  Steady  ;  Grass  Texans,  #8.7.V6, 
4.83:  Americans,  *1.5ife.5.3S.  Siikkp— Market  dull;  In¬ 
ferior  to  Fair,  #2<u,:i  per  100  lb.;  Good.  $8.25:  Choice. 
$8.75. 

St,  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat  is  higher ; 
No.  3  ditto  ViC.  higher.  Cora  unchanged. 
Oats,  2c.  higher.  Rye,  “i'c.  higher.  Cattle,  a 
shade  higher.  Sheep,  25c,  to  40c.  lower.  Hogs, 
10c.  to  20c.  lower. 

Wheat— No.  2  Red  Fail,  $UJ0%r»l.02  cash;  $1.0194 
fisl.OI**  December;  gl.OHU  January;  $1.06  February; 

$  t .  10®  1. 101k  May:  No,  3  Red  Fall.  U4(it96c.  Cons — 1414 
(#4*94*’.  rash;  4Hk(«40hc.  November;  Hie.  December; 
4‘Mir&4flUc.  a||  the  year:  4»i<i42i*e.  January-;  4644® 
HWe.  May.  Oats  2,H  ensh;  'ifiSZc. bid  December;  SfiUc. 
all  the  year:  2Ko,  January:  32c.  May.  Ryu  dull  at  Mia® 
53Hc.  Harley  dull.  Hons  in  active  demand;  Yorkers. 

S4.80.ui4  4(1;  Packing,  *4.40«c 4,r>5;  Heavy.  #t.50r<i4.75. 

ATTLE —Market  less  active  and  not  so  strong;  Ex¬ 
ports  IP;  Heavy  shipping,  $!f.2S®li;  Light  do.. 
$4 .75<«Ji  50;  good  butchers'  steers  active  at  #404.50; 
Native  cows  and  heifers,  f.V-1;  Texans,  $.V .’.Vt.  1 ’> 
principally  #x.7.Va$4:  Indians,  $3. life 4. Sheep— 
Market  steady:  Medium  to  Fair,  Muttons,  $2, 85(5,3.80; 
Good  to  Prime  $3.50®!;  Fancy,  $4,35. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1883. 

Deans  and  Peas.—  Beans— marrow, prime,  new,  #3.10; 
Beans,  marrows,  prime,  old,  *2  8.yg 2.90;  do.  medium, 
prime.  $2.S0;  do.  pen,  *2.Hik®2_35;  do.  white  kidnev, 
choice.  #8.25;  do.  red  kidney.  1883,  choice.  $.’><45.10: 
foreign  pea  beaus,  *2.iVa'2.3‘ :  (Jo.  foreign,  mediums, 
new,  #2.30<i«'J.2n:  do.  do.  old.  $2.0Vo>3.IO.  Peas,  green. 
1S82,  prime.  1,9);  do.  Southern  It.  K.  pens,  #3.20 

®S.»;  California.  Lima,  $3 20® 8  so. 

Breadstufkb  and  Provision*.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Spring  is  ic.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  1*  the  same;  ungraded  Winter  red  Is 
Bfjje.  lower;  No.  3  red  Is  lJ4e.  lower  for  rail  certifi¬ 
cates.  Kye— Western  Is  Sc.  higher;  State  Is  ‘40 ,  higher. 
Coni— Ungraded  mixed  is  me.  lower;  No.  3  new  Is 
94c  lower:  No.  2  delivered  la  the  sumo;  white  and 
yellow  Southern  Is  me-  lower.  Oats— No.  S  mixed  is 
me-  higher:  No.  2  is  14c.  higher;  No.  1  Is  the  same; 
No,  3  white  la  Me.  lower;  No.  2  white  is  '4c-  higher: 
No.  1  la  me.  lower;  mixed  Western  1*  the  same; 
white  Western  I*  lc.  lower;  white  State  Is  (lie  same. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meal  quotations;  No.  2,  $2  S0@ 
3,2U;8Uperflne,$2.9tV(t3. 40, latter  uu  extreme;'couimon  to 
fair  extra  State,  #H.fiifei.8.90;  good  to  fancy  do.,  S4.40®s; 
common  to  stood  extra  Western,  gs  iiLi-i.vo  good  to 
choice,#! 25a.fi.90:  common  extra  t'hlo.ls.tfe®  ;.  in  good, 
#4,45(5,3  t*i;  good  to  choice,  #5, UNAS. 50-  common  extra 
Minnesota,  $8.(AV«4.30;  clear,  $4. $U® 5,25;  rye  mixture. 

f4.J0®fl.20:  straight.  #S..,*)nt6:  patent,  #5.85  •(  6.90;  St. 

, out*  common  to  fair  e-xtra,  *3.6o.v4,25:  fair  lh  good, 
44.  »><*.'.»!  good  to  very  choice.  $3.3um.i>,75:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  #5.40. 1, 6.75;  city  mill  extra  tor 
West  Indies,  $5. 3*1.1(5,50;  South  AflOTlCH,  #5  50  s5  60; 
Southern  Hour,  common  to  good  exlru,  #8.7B®4.90; 
good  to  choice,  do.  #3<rt>6.50;  Rye  Flour  SupcrtlDe, 
$3.65oj3.90,  mainly  $3.63®3.73.  Buckwheat  Hour,  #8.40 
®3. 80;  latter  an  extreme,  Feed— 40  tt.  S2W«8fC4c.;  60 
lb,85®90c.;  80  Hi,  90®95«.;  100  It,  93c.u##1.0fi;  sharps 
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*1.10@1.15:  rye  feed,  90@95c.  Corn  meal— Brandy¬ 
wine,  $3  85® 3, 40;  Yfc.iow  Western,  $8®.3.35. 

ciucks  of  Grain— Wheat— Ungraded  Spring  at 
$1®1.09:  No.  2,  Chicago,  8 1 .07:  Ungraded  Winter  red, 
9fc.®$l.l076;  elmiee  red  Southern,  *1.17;  No.  4  red, 
90o.|!Su.a,  red,  *l.l<V.t  Uhl,,  $1  0474  delivered:  No.  2, 
red,  #  1. 1  276®  I .  IW4  for  rail  certificate!*,  tl.litfi  dsl.t47i 
rail  delivered,  $1  11  for  canal  delivered;  ungraded 
white,  •tie.i'-tSitw, and  $i,is  for  choice  free  on  hoard; 
2  red,  seller  November.  $I.U$!4®1A0%;  do.  December, 
$U0V6«tl.llM  do. January.  $1.12®  do.  February. 


Western,  68c.-  Barley  Malt— Quiet  at  last  uiota- 
tions.— BiroKWitKAT-iMe— COBN-Ungraded  mixed  at 
54/fftfftc*  No,  3,  56(./6674o.  for  new  and  80e.  for  old  de¬ 
livered;  No.  2,  (KVjttSObj  In  store  and  elevator,  607fic. 
free  on  board  December  5,  and  61®  6116c  delivered- 
white  aud  yelinw  Southern.  60c  on  dock:  No.  2  white 
607®!.!  Strain  mixed,  ‘Site.:  No.  1  Mixed,  seller  No¬ 
vember.  GHk.i.iiiyikfe.;  do.  Deeeuiber,  W-K  do.; 

January,  «OVii<spOl74c.;  do,  February,  iMflOI'-ic.:  do. 
%v.  61(ft63i<c.  Oats— No  3  mixed  at  35c-  No.  2,  3596 
ic;  No.  2  delivered  377*e.:  No.  I  quoted  f«c;  No. 
3  w-hlto,  37c ;  No.  3,  8».i39‘6e:  No.  l  quoted  toe; 
mixed  Western,  35,*'<7e:  white  do.  3ft»l 2e;  white 
State,  4076®4276i-',;  No.  2  mixed,  sell  it  November, 
SSfeaXB#.';  do.  December,  3594®S576C;  do.  January. 
36v4'«ttSri do.  February,  377v43:<He.;  do.  May,  40® 
404Se. 

VISIBI.E  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

m  Nov.  17, 1883,  Nov.  18. 1882. 

Wheat,  bush .  31,105,247  20,216,614 

Corn,  bush .  9,198,826  4,396,888 

Oats.  bush. .  5,478.359  3.809,909 

Barley,  bush .  2,753,165  8,070,139 

Rye.  bush . . .  2.377,229  1,221,170 


Nov.  18. 1892. 
20,216,014 
4,396,889 
3.809,909 
S.070,489 
1,221.470 


Brices  of  Provisions— Pork— Mess  for  export,  3812.25 


family  mess.  31s. 75«H.5b;  Clear  Back,  $I5.TS®16 
extra  prime  $11,75:  Prime  me'ss.uouiinul.  Beef —Extra 
mess  minted  $U.5kV.ji2;  packets  In  bids.,  $l2.**Vji13-  do. 
in  tcs.  $17;  cdty  extra  India  mess,  In  tcs..  $23(to25. 
Beef  hams  $22:  at  the  West  $22  Is  quoted  the  asking 
price.  Cut  meats— Pickled  shoulders,  iR6<.*m<c,  pick- 
led  bellies,  12  ft  average.  716:  14  lb  quoted  to.;  City 
pickled  shoulders,  7c-:  pickled  hams.  1ti6®1276e.; 
smoked  shoulders,  Tt^Twr.:  do.  hntjiK,i4®l4C6c.  Slid 
dies— Long  Clear  here  quoted  Thic;  at  West,  long  and 
short  clear,  half  and  half,  Ural  half  December,  6J*c., 
Dressed  Hogsare  dowu  to  r-c.  for  all  averages,  with  a 
moderate  trading,  0  fevr  pigs  selling  at  BUe,  Lard- 
Choice  for  export,  $9. life  to  refiners.  $3.1316;  to  »r- 
rive,  Coat  and  freight,  $8i.snM76.  November.  $9(^8.  II; 
December,  $7.95®3. 11;  seller  year,  $838.1  -,  January, 
$4.i>5<33.21:  February,  $8.14®8.31-  March,  $9.23®ft.»i: 
April,  $9.15;  May.  $8.4V0jh.6H;  Ctty  steam.  $7,8.>®7.90; 
No.  1  City,  $7.01:  Refined  Continent  quoted  $8.10,  No¬ 
vember  and  December:  South  American,  $8.70. 

Cotton.— There  is  nothing  being  done  In  the  way  of 
new  business. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American. Standard  of  Classifl 
cation. 

Ordinary .  8J4  876  876 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  11-16  S  15-16  8  15-16 

Good  Ordinary .  916  99*  93i 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9U  1076  low 

Low  Middling . .  10W5  K>9|  11% 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  5-16  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Middling .  10«  109i  109* 

Good  Middling .  10M  11  11 

Strict  Good  Middling .  1076  1176  11*6 

Middling  Fair .  Ii96  1196  119* 

Fair .  1276  1296  1296 


Good  Ordinary . 776  I  Low  Middling .  976 

Strict  Good  Ord....  8  5-16  I  Middling..  . 1076 

Dried  Fruits.— The  current  Uneof  business  is  mod¬ 
erate  aud  somewhat  uncertain. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  6®8o.f 
do.  tine  to  choice,  876®)  0;  do.  fancy.  976c; 


light,  P  dozen,  $3<33.25;  do.,  dark,  per  doz.,  $2.25ffl2.50 
tame  pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  357340c.;  English  snipe’ 
fresh  killed  V  doz..  75c.<31;  venison  saddles,  ft ,  12® 
15c:  wild  ducks,  cauvas,  $1.75«2.25:do.,  red  heads, 
$1;  do.,  mallard.  S'  pair,  5O®60C:  do.,  bluo-wlng 
real,  v  pair,  50®K5;  do  ,  green- wing  teal  and  wood,  '# 
pair,  25iS80c.:  rabbits,  t-  pair.  SO®40c. ,  hares,  pair  40 
$809, 

Tobacco  —Kentucky,  quiet;  Lugs,  7®Ho..-  Leaf,  876 
®  1276c;  Seed  Leaf  1892  Ohio.  47*®  11 74c.;  1892  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Havana,  .V3 19c.:  1883  Pennsylvania,  57677  '8c. : 


Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  continue  plenty  and 
dull.  Sweets  quiet  and  unchanged.  Onions  plenty 
and  dull.  Squash  and  cabbage  Arm.  Turnips  dull. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  100,  $5®8;  eaiiltllower.  V  bbl. 
81843,50:  potatoes.  L.  I.  V  bbl.  $101.50;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Va.  V  bbl,  *2.50 @2.75;  Turnips,  Russia.  L.  I.V 
bbl.  75c  i.til;  do.  do.  Canada,  62®  81c.:  onions, 
white.  P  bbl.  $1,251*2.25;  do.  yellow,  *>  bbl.  *1.25® 
1.87:  do.  red  Chester,  $1. 

Wool.— Domestic  Fleee.es,  Ic.;  Spring  Texas,  1976® 
27c.:  Fall  do.  18®22c.;  Scoured  do.  46®52c;  Oregon. 
26c.-;  Spring  California,  17® 22c:  Fine  Delaine,  43c: 
Uu washed  Combings,  30c.;  Cape,  2876@S0c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  34  ,1893. 
Beeves.— Total  for  six  days,  U.401  head,  against 
12,262  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week 
Kentucky  steers.  1,431  ft  at  iSTgc.  57  ft:  do.  1.379  ft  at 
12c.  56  ft;  do.  1,333  ft  at  U76e;  do.  1,863  1b  at  ll7»c.,  less 
$1  per  head:  do.  2,166  ft  at  107*0:  do.  1,163  ft  ut9V4e.  55 
ft.  Ohio  do.,  1.421  ft  at  1176c.  56ft;  do.  1,344ft  at  1076c; 
do.  1.214  ft  nt.  iu®1076e;  do.  1,350  ft,  at  99*c  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  steers,  1.119  ft  at9o..  55  ft:  West  Virginia  steers, 
1,812  ft  at  l'lTio.  56  ft  aud  $1  per  head:  do.  1,263  ft  at 
$5.80;  do.  1.375  ft  at  $5;  for  A.  Greenwold.  Indiana 
steers,  1,240  lb  at  ti>V»c.,  56  ft;  Virginia  steers,  1,148  ft 
at  974c., 55  ft  less.  50c,  per  head;  Statetsteers,  1,2U)  ft  at 
1076c,  56  ft;  do. 960  ft  at. 89*c.  55  ft;  Missouri  do.  1.241  ft 
at  1076c  :  dry  cows,  921  ft  at  1 3.95;  Native  steers,  1,294 
ft  at  1074c.,  56  ft:  do.  1.253  ft  at  10c.-  do.  1,106  ft  at  874c 
55  ft;  do.  1.100  ft  at  $4.70;  do.  1.166  ft  at  $5.20. 

Calves— A  few  Ilurlem  Veals  sold  at  7®  10c.  Grass- 
era  and  Buttermilks  dull  and  unchanged. 

Sheep  AND  L  tuns, —Total  for  six  days,  38.  05  head 
against  44.212  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Canada 
Lambs.  35  lb.,  ul  594c.:  Western  Sheep.  IW  lt.,  at 
$5.6194.  100  do.  T01  lb.,  at  476C.  Ohio  Sheep,  90  lb.,  at 
4**o.:  Ohio  Lambs.  71  lb.,  at  576o. 

Hoos. -Total  for  six  days,  83  SSI  head  against 
88,25ft  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Common  to  Fair  sold  at  I7d®476i\  and  It  Is  doubtful 
If  a  car-load  of  Prime  would  bring  over  $1.70.  West-, 
ern  Pies.  105  ft,  at  476c.:  do.  til  lb,  at  474c.;  Western 
Hogs,  127  ft.  at  196c.:  Roughs,  147  ft.  at  4c. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

I7i«  following  rales  are  int'ariable.  AH  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence- 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .80  cents- 
One  thousand  tinea,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  t  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  11  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions . . .  .35  per  cent,  extra 

Reariinv  Notices,  enrllnv  with  “  -tdi’-.  Der 


fancy  selections,  1  IT*'*  13c:  peaches,  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  iO-at-le:  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  1t®l4c: 
evaporated  peaches,  peeled  25®29e;  do.  do.  unpeeled, 
13®U76«:  impeded  peaches,  halves,  Ma®6o:  do. 
do.  quarters.  576®  594c:  plains.  Southern,  1276®  1294c: 
cherries,  16®l67*c;  blackberries,  U7*cs>976c;raspl>errles. 
27®2l7«c:  huckleberries.  lH76®Ue. 

Kuos. -The  market  Is  dull  and  tame  Strictly  fresh 
gathered  Western  Is  valued  at  31c..  aud  would  prob¬ 
ably  bring  tt  if  here. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  iu  hbls.,  per  doz..  HI® 
8176c.:  Western,  choice,  31c.  :do.,  fair  to  good,  29<«,$>c.; 
Canadian.  2K$4®:XX';  limed,  Canada  and  State,  2l®25c; 
do..  Western  29®24e. 

Ntm- —7V ester  u  and  Southern,  In  oases,  Vfte  below 
quotations. 

Fresh  Fruits.— The  demand  for  apples  continues 
very  moderate  and  the  feeling  weak  and  Irregular. 
Grapes  unsalable  Florida  oranges  in  liberal  supply. 
Cranberries  are  in  moderate  request  and  prime  lots 
held  firmly. 

Apples.  State  and  Western,  fall.  4*  bbl.  $3.25®S75; 
do.  Baldwins  per  bhl,  $3.1X733.25:  do.  Greenings, 

91  bbl.  $::.<«7ii3.23;  do.  Inferior.  V  bbl.  $2,00®*.S0; 
grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Delaware*,  per  ft.  3®6;  do. 
Concord  Western  N.  Y.,  10-lb  basket,  do  Cataw¬ 
ba,  do.  |l  lb,  3  a.V-;  cranberries,  Cape  Cod  fancy,  V 
bbl,  $12(312  50;  do.  do.  good  to  choice,  $103 11 ,50:  do. 
do.  V  crate,  $3.2v®3. a;  do.  Jersey,  do.  $2.75®3.25; 
frosted,  do..  $1.30(^1,75;  Florida  oranges,  F  ease.$2®3; 
peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  new,  e  to..  89*®97*e‘ 
pecans,  per  ft.  S®9c:  hickory  nuts  V  bush.,  75c.® 
$1.1376. 

Hay  and  Stuaw.— Ordinary  quality  continues  slow. 
Straw  selling  fairly  at  steady  prices. 

No.  I,  per  too  lbs,  90c-  do.  2.  75 -c 80c:  do.  3,  65® 70c; 
shipping,  50®  Ac:  clover,  45®50e;  do.  mixed,  50® 60c; 
Straw,  NO.  I,  8UJt55c:  do.  2.  -lOc.;  do.  oat  'i5c. 

Hors.— The  demaud  ;sUll  runs  principally  on  com¬ 
mon  aud  low  grape  stock.  Shippers' orders  seem 
mainly  for  such  goods  just  now.  aud  brewers  are 
taking  them  rather  than  pay  the  prices  asked  for 
due  goods.  Most  of  the  business  transpiring  is  in 
stock  that  may  he  had  at  20c.  or  thereabouts,  hut 
some  good  lots  go  at  2 1® 25c.  Strictly  choice  grades 
lu  light  supply  and  held  very  tlrinly;  bids  of  27c. 
were  refused  to-day,  while  the  statement  had  cir¬ 
culation  that  over  28c,  was  paid,  or  bid,  for  a  very 
tine  lot. 

N.  V.  State,  crop  of  1888,  choice  (scarce)  27®23e 
do.  do.  prime,  Hit.  26c;  do.  do,  low  to  fair  16  a23e;  do. 
crop  of  18*2,  good  to  choice,  28®26c;  Pacific  Coast, 
crop  of  1388.  fair  to  prime.  20®25. 

Poultry  and  Game.  -  Live  Poultry,— The  demand 
slow  and  prices  weak,  .spring  chickens,  near-by,  V 
ft,  U)®lte,:  Spring  do.  Western.  10® lie.:  fowls, 
Pennsylvania  and  Jersey.  lUallc.;  do.  State,  10®llc.; 
do.  Western,  lusi'c.;  roosters,  mixed,  old  and 
young.  6®7c  :  turkey*,  tlk.jjtle.  rduek*.  Western,  per 
pair,  60® 75c;  geese,  Western,  per  pair,  1.25®  1.50. 

Dressed  Foultry.— The  supply  lsjbcuvy,  weather 
unfavorable,  buyers  still  holding  otf.  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  prices  weak  aud  Irregular. 

Dressed  Poultuy— Turkeys,  prime,  large  Spring.  12 
®lSe;  do.  small,  spring,  0®10;  chickens.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  large,  16®i(c;  do.  do.  small,  15c:  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  14  «il5c;  uo.  Stale  aud  Western  dry  picked  -p  ft, 
11®  12c:  do.  do.  scalded.  I0®lte-  fowls,  Philadelphia, 
dry-picked,  prime.  1376.613c;  do..  Jersey,  12  3 127®';  do., 
State  and  Western,  dry-picked,  10®  lie:  do.  do.  scald¬ 
ed,  9®  10c;  do.  ami  ehlekeio..  fair  to  good,  7®9c; 
ducks  Philadelphia,  Spring,  16®l7c:  do.  State  and 
Western,  spring.  IS® tic;  do.  fair  to  good  10®IVo 
Geese,  Philadelphia,  13®l5c:  do,.  State  and  West 
ern,  9®iuc. 

Gamk.— Grouse  and  partridges.  If  prime,  are  hold 
uhout  the  same,  but  weather  Is  unfavorable  and  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Quail  plenty  aud  weaker.  Wild  ducks 
lu  fair  request,  except  mallards,  which  continue 
slow.  Rabbits  lu  moderate  supply  aud  steady.  Tame 
squabs  unchanged. 

Quail,  choice,  per  dozen,  $1.75® 2:  do.,  small  and 
sort,  $1®$1 .25:  grouse,  prime  *  pair,  $1:  partridge,  do. 
per  pair,  $1®1.15;  grouse  aud  partridges,  soft,  per 
pair,  25® 40e;  woodcock,  per  pair, 50c.:  tame  squabs 
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Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  12s.  6d.) 

Frauoe .  ...  3.04. 1676  fr.i 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2976  fr*> 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  yeur,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y„ 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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A  BARGAIN!  I  DrA,N  TlLE 


THE 


OHIO  TARMER  | 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best 
Agricultural  and  Family  Week¬ 
ly  of  the  Country  at 

Only  $1,25  Per  Year. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER,  published  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
la  one  of  the  oldest  ana  very  best  Agricultural  and 
Family  Journals  of  America.  It  has  been  established 
thirty-six  years.  Is  a  16-page.  64-column  weekly,  with 
frequent  1  e-column  supplements,  giving  to  Its  reader* 
about  8,7tx)  columns  or  the  most  valuable,  reliable, 
interesting  and  Instructive  matter  in  a  year,  at  only 
*1.725  PER  YEAR,  POSTAGE  PATD. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  Is  a  thoroughly  practical 
Agricultural  Journal,  containing  each  issue  over  one 
hundred  articles  written  expressly  for  It  by  actual, 
practical  successful  Farmers,  Horticulturists.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Stock  Breeders,  etc.  It  alms  to  give  actual 
instruction  from  reliable  sources,  that  any  farmer 
can  understand  and  put  Into  practice.  It  Is 

ACKNOWLEDGED  AUTHORITY  ON 
ALL  AGRICULTURAL  TOPICS 
and  Is  conducted  by  an  able  and  experienced  Edito¬ 
rial  Management,  who  spare  no  expense  or  labor  to 
odd  everything  possible  to  its  value. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  HAS  NOW  A  PAID  SUB 
scription  list  of  over  45.04)0  SUBSCRIBERS,  which 

IS  CNqUBSTlONABLX  EVIDENCE  OF  ITS  VALUE  TO  THE  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  OF  THIS  country. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  and  THE  OHIO  FAR¬ 
MER  will  both  be  sent  one  year  for  only  *2.75' 
which  is  only  about  the  price  cither  one  ought  to  be 
offered  at.  This  Is  a  bargain  to  any  farmer  who 
wants  the  two  BEST  papers  of  this  country. 

Address.  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 
Specimen  copies  and  Premium  Lists  of  THE 
CHIU  FARMER  sent  Free. 


1  MACHINES,  § 

a  By  Chandler  &  Taylor,  3 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  § 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No 
l  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
ent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IT  PAYS 


TO  USE  FARGO’S 
June  Golden 

Butter  Color. 


A.H.REID 

1635  Barker  St. 

Phlla.,  Pa. 


Butter  SHIPPING 
BOXES. 


Butler  PRjNTERS. 

Tryouxway  of  Print- 
ink  and  Skipping,. 

Butter,  and  get  BE*T  price#. 

k  flrt  +a  (5  0  per  hour  at  home.  No  peddling 
*JUL>  lu  Ow  >'o  humbug.  The  Secret  re¬ 
vealed,  and  15  samples,  worth  $5.  for  lOc.  (Same 
this  paper.)  Address  H.  E.  Slayton,  Montpelier,  Yt- 

TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP 

Originally  intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
ana  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  tolts  use 
by  thousands  os  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 


made  by  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  an  oil  butter 
color  In  the  United  States.  Established  In  1869.  The 
market  value  of  your  butter  advanced  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  Use  the  strongest  pure  color  made,  free  from 
rancidity.  IT  CANNOT  BE  DETECTED  In  the  butter. 
We  supply  more  than  1,0U0  creameries.  WARRANTED 
TO  SATISFY.  Color  at  wholesale  rates  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Send  postal  for  circulars  to 

F.  B.  FARGO  &  CO..  Lake  Mills,  Wls. 


THE 


EMINGTON 


IE, 


LIKE  THE 


Originally  intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
ana  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  tolts  use 
by  thousands  as  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  hare  tried  the  most  expensive  Im 
ported  Soaps,  sav  that  none  have  given  them  such 
genuine  satisfaction.  For  the  bath  or  nursery,  it  is  far 
superior  to  “Castile,"  and  nothing  Is  purer,  sweeter 
or  more  efllcaelous  for  a 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  re  celpt  of  3c.  stamp,  and  a  cake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
Soap  for  12c. 

J.  li.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


New 


EMINGTON  ME, 

UNEXCELLED  BY  ANY. 

Sure  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

General  Office,  Hion,  N.  Y. 

York  Office,  283  Broadway. 


FAYS  CRAPES  ? 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 
Stock  FinM7laM.  Free  Cautlo$u«a  GEO,$,  JOSSSLYN,  rwdoi*,K.l 


I 


PEDIGREE 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  meet  extensive  Seed  Growers  In  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  ua  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICKD  CATALOGUE.  Addreia  simply  LANDRETH  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Victoria  Jewel  Gasket  Sent  Free  to  All 

AND  IWO  SPLENDID  PAPERS  ONE  YEAR  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE !  Tt;  K-S'K*  “rsa 


■  MUIIIU1K  - 


m 


mut 


CROP 
OF  1883 


■  Ink  rnibt  Ul  UHL  I  The  K«m!  Home  Journal 

*rc  i\ro  of  Ui*  to.wi  T»!u»btv  »u.i  lulertattug  published. 

Cue  U  »  mammoth  IS-pag-.  (U-«ituuiu  paper,  while  the  oiher  has 
oighi  large  pages  and  3S  oolu  i'hs.  Tint  Fiscsisz  st  Hom*  l.  a 
profusely  illustrated  paper,  devoted  to  Liiernuro  uf  the  better  ur- 
d,-r.  an.)  <~,in -.Atria  Serial  and  Shvrt  Stories  b>  the  best  .tuition, 
Poonit.  Xwratlvna  of  Travel  ami  Adventure,  niogruphiea!  Sketches. 
Wit  and  Humor,  etn.  Tn«  R;  K.L  Now.  Jucxn.t  Is  devoted  to 
agrlou'-'ire.  Horticulture,  Household  Keouomv.  Ladies'  Funoj- 
Work  liradititf  tbr  -.he  Young,  the  Kvjosure  of  Humbugs,  etc.,  uid 
faUkewiie  daolr  illustrated.  These  two  papers  are  just  »hst  ire 
navrisd-in  every  family  tor  amuwmeut.  entertainment  and  In- 
.emotion.  The  regular  .ubsi-nptlou  price  u!  Thv  V tmsfn.  «r 
lioM(  I* $1.00  per  year,  and  (hatofTna  Scra!  Hom*  Jol-r-vai  M 
ornt«;  but,  wixhie  ;  to  double  our  already  msmtnoth  ciret-l.tlou  of 
lOU.OOO,  and  Introduce  one  papers  ium  new  homes,  ore  how  make 
the  grandest  aud  most  liberal  offer  that  has  ever  horn  made  by  any 
reliable  publishing  house.  Our  ofllr  is  as  milows.  Ck,on  rre-inf  o/ 
Oalv  One  Dollar. ,  e  v iff  s.nsihor.k  The  Ftrvalsle  at  Home 
a.--4  The  Rural  Home  Journal.du  Due  Y oar,  and  ae  set/4 
ui.o  .euJ.  Free  snJ  The  Victoria  Uastcet  of  Fine 

Jewelry /h^-foaitssanJ  S/ntlefam,  file  emteniu  afvSieh  are  at 
/bitoxt  I,  Thu  Golden  >'lorul  NsKfkloeea  something  entire¬ 
ly  new;  just  Imported  from  C'lris,  cofislstiug  of  a  beautiful  neek- 
laoeul  Vlorvnflns*  besd.,  in  three  oolnr-.  to  which  i»  a’toebed  a 
pcndaia  or  ch.ruiof  lino  artiftcml  flnwerw  thl.-pcektar-  is  a  s u - 
tlfUl  novelty,  and  wnuMlnng  that  any  io.lv  Would  take  nrlde  lu 
wearing.  1.  Gentle men'a  Filigree  V  cat  Ulmlit.  This  haod- 
honia  gvnt'*  srawhehttln  Is  composed  of  an  HtBulte  number  of  flne 
gold-plnf.l  threads,  artlst.ealfr  woven  logetlicr  to  form  the  beau- 


Of  all  the  lcatllng  varlotlca,  of  my  own  growth  or 
grown  especially  for  mo  from  m,v  choice  stock  seed 
of  over  25  years'  selection  uud  Improvement. 

Guaranteed  first  class  in  every  particular. 

Wholesale  price-list  to  dealers  upon  application  to 

FRANCIS  BRILL. 

RIVERHKAD,  1.0NC1  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

JAPANESK  MAMMOTH  CHESTNUT.  75 
cents  each;  Jitimucse  Pluuis,  best  varieties, 
50  cents  each.  Free  by  mall:  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Address  C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON, 

Newcastle,  California. 


\V™  '  Ju  gald-mat«d  threads,  arii-sl>enll.»  woven  logctlier  to  form  the  beau¬ 

tiful  pattern.  Two  dainty  slides  odd  to  Its  beauty,  and  a  haodtumo  t  v..rt  U  aiiariuj.1  in  Urtj  of  a  !o>6tci  or  charm,  s.  I’nlr  of 
ltuhv  Bracelet*,  very  haivtseme  anil  i:vi  .ih.  made  of  the  popular  material  c»n:d  Kudy,  with  Jalntv  banrle  atuehid .  will  las: 
a  lifetime,  i,  I'ulr  of  Onyx  Sleeve  Hutton*,  uno.onr V  atones  la  good  gold  pl.vts  a-Minga,  vrrr  liandMimo  and  warraniet  to 
»ear.  aud  aru  suitable  fnrlad>  or  gi-nilrman.  5.  Ilundaomci  Jet  anil  £old-Ptule4  14reu*t*IMt>.  of  a  very  tiraiutfu!  oblong 
or  bar  pAltern.  oomp-xed  nf  Jet  with  fine  gold-plated  mounting* aud  nrnamonied  with  petrit  warranted  durable.  f>  Ludle*’  or 
Genl*'  Finger  Ring,  of  Imitation  runwiaft,  with  gttld-pluU'd  bop  or  uatuo  plate  .  wi  l  lost  a  llfhllmc.  Kcmember,  wc  send  all  the 
urticlsa  ahvvti  dicer! Iwo, soourtly  | nuked  In  »  hondooute  Casket,  by  mail,  po.i-puld,  aim  Thu  Ukouok  at  HowgandTns  Kt-RAt. 
Hout  Jot  UJ4AI.  for  onoyear,  uf.in  re.vl;.t  of  only  ono  dollar.  The  eon  tents  of  tho  Victoria  Jewel  Caskot  are  all  w  .rranted  ftrat-clars 
and  geuotiio.  hud  Ju.t  at  repr-  *en(ed — »«  efler  tiethlag  ehoap  or  worthies,.  We  guarantee  th  >•  to  Iw  the  finest  oolleoiion  of  valuable 
Jewelry  ever  offered  a,  a  premium.  Youcauuoi  fall  to  bo  drlightml  with  tho  CMket,  and  v -o  with  our  valuable  aud  Interesting 
paprr*.  *1  ,ltn  vivaulaso  of  tht.  a  eu  ler ful  bargain  Hotef  Yon  may  nevvr  again  ha:  0  a rhaiire  to  vht.lti  so  anted  ft»r  to  PMt  money  / 
Wo  guarantee  that  you  *b  all  reoelv  (filly  three  time,  ihe  value  of  money  sent,  aud  If  you  are  not  perfectly  roftsfl.d  hot  you  hate  re¬ 
ceived  *uoh  value,  wo  will  uheerfiillv  rrM-.rn  your  money.  IV i\ are  an  old  e.iahUshed.  well  known  and  Tr  iable  house,  and  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwiso  thau  please  and  aatisfy  all  onr  patrons.  For  Jb.uC  we  wm  send  six  copies  or  the  two  papera  tor  one  year  aud  alx 
Victoria  Jewel  Caskets;  therefore,  bv  getting  five  of  your  friends  to  send  with  vou,  vou  will  secure  vmir  own  free.  Address, 

F.  M.  Lri’TON,  Publisher.  No.  27  l'urk 'Place.  New  York  City. 

XU  the  leading  nemtva ners  of  A  m erica  endorse  f As  pnblitMng  Aous,  •/  F.  M.  Lupton  as  IkorvttfMy  and  entirely  reliable,  TMoei 
who  /oil  to  taks  aavunfays  o/  fAs  uboes  great  offer  Mill  miu  a  cAance-o/  a  ifttimt 
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fled  from  Troy,  led  by  iEneas,  a  Trojan 
prince,  1,184  years  before  Christ. 

The  tenor  of  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions 
is  iu  harmony  with  the  declaration  of  July  4, 
1776. 

Captain  Lawrence  exclaimed,  “Don’t  give 
up  the  ship.’1 

“I  live  on  a  farm,  on  a  beautiful  hillside, 
two  miles  from  Ellington  village.  I  sowed  a 
good  many  flower  seeds  this  year,  but  owing 
to  its  being  so  cold  and  rainy  they  did  not 
amount  to  much.  I  enjoy  taking  care  of 
flowers,  although  they  require  a  good  deal  of 
labor,  as  the  dirt  must  be  kept  loose  around 
the  roots,  and  kept  free  of  weeds. 

I  planted  some  beaus  last  Spring;  I  think  I 
shall  have  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  The 
onions  I  sowed  did  not  amount  to  anything, 
neither  did  they  last  year.  Many  thanks  for 
the  flower  seeds  I  received  this  spring;  they 
did  not  all  come  up.  Papa  planted  his  Shoe- 
peg  Corn  but  it  proved  to  be  too  late  for  this 
part  of  the  country;  it  grew  very  tall,  and 
had  very  large  stalks. 

My  father  is  a  bee-keeper  aud  has  76  colo¬ 
nies.  I  cannot  say  1  am  particularly  fond  of 
the  busy  bee,  especially  when  he  comes  sing¬ 
ing  an  angry  song  around  my  ears. 

Your  niece,  myrtle  c.  carpenter. 


|tti,9'ccUai»f(ju4si 


This  *  Instrument  Con. 
tabling  22  NOTES  (ti  MORE 
than  Is  contalued  In  any 
other  like  Instrument)  Is 
unequalled  ror  durability, 
power  ami  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chai»el,  contain 
32  notes. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  POTATO. 


vateci,  is  a  native  ot  the  rnoun- 
tethous  parts  of  tr»pical 
vJMj  Vu,  America.  It  was  carried  to 
*  ■;  J  Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  we  read  of  its  enl- 
tivation  in  those  countries  in 
the  year  1550,  The  potato,  in  its 
*  wild  state,  is  seldom  more  than 

an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  quality  and  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  is  far  from  being  equal  to 
those  specimens  that  appear  on  our  tables  at 
the  present  day. 

When  first  introduced  into  Europe  it  cre¬ 
ated  great  excitement.  For  years  it  was  only 
used  as  a  dessert,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
sweetmeat,  or  as  a  fruit.  In  the  year  1844  the 
disease  known  as  the  rot  appeared  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  whole  crop.  Up  to  that  time  it 
was  a  very  productive  crop,  aud  was  grown 
Of  late  years,  however. 


PROFESSOR 


THE  AUTOPHONE 


For  Grown  People  aud  Children, 

THE  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

Automatic  Hc6jctaI.  Instrument 

EVER  OFFERED. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music 
The  AtrrornosE  Co..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Cauv'tissern  YV tinted. 


^0SPJM7'/C 


Eft  Imp,  ohronio  Cards,  name  lu  new  script  type. 

13  pks.  *l,or  10  pics,  for  SI  and  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  plain,  chased,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting,  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  Snow  &  Co,  Meriden, Ct 


We  wtHspttd  youaWflUh  orac,.ain 
BT  MAIL  Oft  EXPRESS,  C.  O  D„  to  he 
examined  before  pay!  m:  an;’  money 
aud  If  uoi  RatlsfiwUiry.  returned  at 
onr expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watcticu  and  save  Y  ou  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  ot  3M  styles  free. 
Evrnr  Waivu w***.. ««■.  AnnKKss 
STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 
vrnsiiiituiu  pa 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Kecommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Bottles,  Solti  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horstord  Almanac  nml  Cook  Book 
sent  tree. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H .  M .  A  N  THON  Y.  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.  N.Y 


at  small  expense, 

the  potato  bug  has  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country,  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
growing  the  tubers.  About  the  time  of  the 
rot,  a  few  persons,  among  others  the  late  j  mg  to  write  to  you  for  some  time,  but  have 
C.  E,  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  imported  a  i  been  prevented  from  doing  so  until  now. 
lot  of  the  wild  potatoes  direct  from  South  '  Papa  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Rural,  and  likes 
America,  aud  attempted  raising  seedlings  by  it  very  much.  He  says  he  would  not  be  with- 
crossing  with  the  varieties  then  in  use.  Many  out  it,  if  he  could  avoid  it.  He  saves  all  of 
thousand  seedlings  were  then  produced,  but  the  numbers  to  refer  to  at  any  time,  and  finds 
few  of  them  were  ever  brought  to  any  state  of  it  very  useful. 

perfection.  One  of  the  principal  sorts  saved  l  would  like  to  ask  you  if  1  may  be  allowed 
was  the  Garnet  Chili,  which  had  a  great  repu-  to  join  the  Horticultural  Club.  I  am  a  lover 
tation,  and  which  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the  of  flowers.  We  planted  the  flower-seeds  you 
new  sorts  now  attracting  so  much  attention.  sent  to  Papa,  in  boxes;  they  came  up  and 


THE  JtST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

lw  CM PIMCC  threshers, 
.L5>  El  N IX I  ll  EL  W  House  Powers, 

II  wjotionsujut  purposes.)  Writ®  for  Fiwp  Pamphlet 
rices  to  Tito  AtuUnan  &  Taylor  Co. ,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


This  power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  In  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  cun  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular,  2-horse 
Power  Jack  Belt  and  IS  feet  fiat  Belt,  *40:  1  horse  Power,  *55.00 

SMITH  «fc  WOODARD,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.- 


"  THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ^  KANSAS  DIVISION  U  P.  R'WAY 

*  STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  GROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  bummer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 
Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mu 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  aII  glYlnj  perfect  Hntlufaotlon.  || 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


M  I’m  mad  at  you.” - “I’m  mad  at  you.” 

- “Well,  my  mother’s  mad  at  your  mother. 

family,  so.”  That  settles  it. 


Well,  my  mother’s  mad  at  your  mother.” 
“  Well,  all  our  family’s  mad  at  all  your 


KEYSTONE'WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICE 


Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  Dft|>or.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  A  CO.,  Erie,  I’a 


Reed  &  Barton 

•Manufacturers  ot 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  Neyv  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ormimentation :  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  iu 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  aud  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — My  first  letter  weut 
to  the  waste-basket,  but  1  am  not  discouraged, 
as  l  guess  that,  was  the  proper  place  for  it. 

The  seeds  you  so  kindly  sent  me  grew  nicely. 
It  is  almost  too  late  for  flowers  here,  but  the 
Mignonette  is  blooming  yet;  the  frost  did  not 
harm  it. 

Huckleberry  bushes  do  not  grow  near  here, 
but  I  found  some  wild  strawberry  plants  in 
the  woods  and  transplanted  them ;  they  bore 
the  sweetest  berries  I  ever  tasted.  Your  niece, 

Kings  Co.,  N.  Y.  helen  bergen. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Uncle  Mark:— We  take  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  this  year,  and  as  I  have  been  inter 
ested  iu  the  letters  from  the  Cousins,  I  thought 
I  would  answer  “Young  Historian’s”  ques¬ 
tions.  Iphitos  founded  the  Olympian  games. 
According  to  the  best  history  we  have,  the 
Oman  nation  sprung  from  a  colony  which 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  Mass. 
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DECORATIONS. 

mtSTAlNMEIt 


Also  VITKIFIEl)  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  lor  CULVER 

aud  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

JOHN  liYTH  &  SONS.  Buffalo.  N,  Y. 


;-cuUlng,  1 

jgue.Fre 
.  Address 

,  163  B.  I 


lengUirtfor  family  atovo-  wood,  aiulaif  sorts 
K.  It  is  iH-erletA  and  unr*valed  illustrated 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  tliia 

ON  A R pH  jWAft  U  FACT  U  RING 

I.  Randolph  St. i  CniottifO,  IU. 


S  I  CHRISTMAS  EStKRTilSIISTS. 

-iiggr.lli.iu.  for  Uieorsllons  Eatrs 

r  Uil.ttitenCs  ami  tlKW  A 

A  MUectti’B  or  -u«jrts*tloo*  ftorn  le.dloa 
■ioti.i.v  -school  »»i ten  li,  Turioua  p»rt-  of 
the  count,  t .  ooBt.lalas  *nraethln*  of  Inter- 

.  to  cY.Tv  SntJ'i.Y .—eht-d  superintendent. 

Nothin*  like  UcTer  !»,ue<t  before.  Price, 
Will  send  free  to  ui  oue  (ending  «• 
•  U»t  of  »I1  the  Sund»t-»ehuol  Saperlutend- 
•nti  In  the  yiuo*.  DAVID  0.  COOK,  44 
AdmrB*  IlMM.  CUSAgO,  til.  • 

fe  HEARING  RESTORED. 

'  Great  Invention,  by  one  who  was  afflicted  over 
hirtv  years.  Circulars  and  testimonials  free, 
t  Jno.  Gat-more,  Glenu  Building, Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PERSONALS. 

A  single  bouquet  presented  to  Nilsson  on  the 
opening  night  at.  the  Metropolitan,  cost  $100. 

The  little  emperor  of  China  is  just  thirteen 
years  old.  He  is  under  the  especial  cqre  of  his 
aunt,  tho  Empress  Regent.,  a  very  strong- 
minded  aud  high-tempered  woman. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  bear  no  political 
grudges.  He  gives  oue  seceder  from  his 
Government  the  viceroyalty  of  Canada  and 
the  other,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  garter. 

Whittier  says  that  Hawthorne  was  the 
greatest  master  of  the  English  language.  He 
adds  that  at  no  time  has  Tennyson  written  any¬ 
thing  that  will  compare  with  the  productions 
of  the  best  American  poets. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mace,  sou  of  the  celebrated 
Jem  Mace,  the  champion  pugilist  of  the  world, 
is  at  present  giving  a  series  of  evangelical  lec¬ 
tures  at  Neweustle-upou-Tyne.  England,  and 
draws  crowded  houses. 

Jvles  Yen  re  is  fifty,  gettiug  fat,  and 
growing  gray.  He  was  originally  destined 
for  the  bar.  He  was  30  when  Round  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days  was  published.  He 
always  passes  his  Summers  on  the  seas. 

Gen.  Francis  E.  Spinner,  ex-Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  and  now  a  farmer  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  where  the  alligators  grin  when  they  see 
his  signature,  has  been  iu  Washington  in 
excellent  health  and  has  returned  to  his  orange 
groves. 

The  Frincess  Louise  is  glad  to  get  back  to 
English  country  life.  She  is  described  as 
having  the  busy  German  wife  straugly  devel¬ 
oped  in  her,  and  while  at  her  country  place  of 
Dornden  to  have  bustled  about  all  day,  looked 
after  all  the  domestic  arrangements,  carved 
at  meals  aud  made  herself  generally  useful. 


Silvicultural  $mplnnent$. 


Mound  City  feed  Mill. 

Our  Latest  Invention,  the 

^ost  Griiitier 


$eat  (ffjstate. 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED. 

It  is  the  best  selling 
tool  :on  earth.  * 


PHLET  containing  a  map  aud  descriptions  of  t 
crops  and  general  resources  of  every  count i 
State,  which  may  he  had  free  or  charge  by  t 
to  the  Comu’r  of  Immigration,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Kbus.  per  bmjry  ivarrant- 

THOMAB  ROBERTS,  Springfield,  Q» 

Sawing  Made  Easy 

Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine! 


A  Great  Savin*  of 
Labor  4&s  Money. 


EVER  MADE. 

"We  make  the  only  corn 
// 1  '  •  and  cob  mill  with  oist-Steel 

le.  Grinders,  lr  we  fail  to  fur- 

■  • , ’Mb.  *  f  nlsh  proof  will  Rive  you  a 

V”nl  KBK:f’^AaJR  in  111.  10  different  styles  and 
I  sizes.  The  only  mill  that 

—  J sifts  tho  meal. 

We  also  make  the  Celebrated  Big  Giant.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices.  _ 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO,, 

Mention  this  paper  »t.  Louts,  via. 

Grind  your  own  Bone, 

Meal,  Oyster  Shrll*  «&  Corn 
In  the  HAND  MILL  tF. 
Wilson's  Patent  >.  100  percent 

more  made  in  keeping  Poultry. 
Also  Power  .Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills..  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS..  Fusion,  Pa. 

.  PORTABLE 

%  i  f'  FEED  MILLS. 

t  Aipyrl  HVd  Patentee  and  Manufacturerof 

Single  and  Double  Mills. 

V  I  A  Capacity,  5  to  80  bushels  per 

1  hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit- 

f  Y  J  able  power.  Send  for  Circular 

I  1 J  ^  aud  Testimonials. 

J-'-  LEWIS  STRAVER, 

IfcL^  York,  Pa. 

Monarch  and  Young  America. 

S  Corn  mid  Cob  Mills. 

v^'fyVrrSy  Only  mills  made  with 

Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 
'A — jtf-  Warranted  superior  to 

9  anv  lu  use  for  nil  pur¬ 
poses.  itwlll  grind  faster, 
a?  run  easier  and  wear  long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Also  Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  Cullers,  Cider  Mills, 
etc.  Send  forclreulars  aud 
prices. 

Manutac  lured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


•rySt '-- -  -'** «  4-  -v~  ..  ;! 

The  t  i'IHV)1  sublects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crasher  and  LevHer.  and  to  the  Cutting, 
TlftimT Turning  process  of  double  i/nmtf  of  V  V  ST  STEEL  CO l  LTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar- 
mngemwt  of  whU  g^e  immense  cut«(mr  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  ■ «“*'*•««  mps,  I lev- 
a.n.iir  nft  fhoirmiinil  find  tboroucblv  niilvonxiiili  tbe  Boll  are  performed  at  t ue  saute  Hint,  i  oe 
firelbaence  n  Spltea  or  Spring  Teet  h  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  in¬ 
verted  sod  ami  hardolayt  Where  other  Harrow*  utterly  rail;  works  perfectlyon  light  soIL  and  is  the  only 
Harrow  that  cats  over  the  entire  su  rfnre  of  the  ground. 

I*V  make  m  variety  of  Sites  icorkiHg-  tram  4  to  15  Feet  U'ide. 

PO  NOT  B1!_PBCEIVED__  Don't  let  your  denier  palm  nfl  a  base  imitation 
or  some  Inferior  tool  on  von  under  the  assurance  that  it  i»  somethin*  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  wend  the  DOUBLE  GASO 
Acme  many  responsible  farmer  In  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
send  it  hack,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don't  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it 

on  your  own  farm.  ,  .  _,  ... 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4b  different  States  and  Territories. 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office: 

NASH  &  BROTHER,  milling™, n. j. 

N.  B. _ Pamphlet  "TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. _ 


FORSTER’S 

ROCKMORE 

BREAKER 

AND 

COMBINED 

Crusher  andPulverizer. 


A.  USF.FUI1  B1 


If  a  machine  will  pay  for  Itself  in  three  or  four 
months.  It  must  be  conceded  to  be  valuable.  If.in  ad¬ 
dition  tn  this,  it  can  be  operated  without  skilled  labor 
and  Is  as  simple  as  au  ordinary  wagon.  It  I -still  more 
valuable.  Many  a  machine  U  useful  for  some  one 
thing,  but  If  you  can  find  n  machine  with  ail  the  above 
advantages,  and  which  Is  now  being  need  for 
eighteen  different  purposes,  you  will  at  once  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  must  be  very  useful.  The  inaehluo  we  refer 
to  will  make  Road  Stone  or  MuuAdam  for  Country 
Roads,  aud  also  Railroad  RadOkt-  It  la  useful  for  mlu 
lng  nil  kinds  of  Ores  that  have  to  be  broken  up.  Pot¬ 
teries  and  Brick- Yards  are  adopting  1l  In  connection 
TOTTEN  *.V  CO.,  ISO  Railroad  J*t.,  Pittsburgh 


STOVER’S  Geared  Feed  Mill. 


VICTORY  CORN 
MILL. 

Inthree  slaee.  The  only 
Mill  that  Is  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess  grinding  tho  corn  and 
cob  together,  and  for  this 
kind  of  grinding  >ve  defy 
competition.  It  a  1  so 

grinds  oil-cakes,  crackers 
anti  all  Uiuda  or  grain  used 
for  feeding,  and  with  our 
cleaning  attachment  shells 
corn  at  the  rate  of  tSO  bus. 
per  hour.  Capacity  s.ai  .t 
X\  bus.  I*er  hour.  St  arrant- 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and  all  kinds  of  Grain  successfully.  Unequalled 
Capacity,  on  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  run  by  belt  or 
tumbling  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


For  Side  and  Exchange.  Z  Write 
for  free  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL. 
B. It- CHAFFIN  it'll.  Rich m«n.l,  Virginia 


Pijwellaiwousi  Sulvmimg. 

KING  &.  CO.,  Owego,  N.  Y..  Wholesale  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Custom  Hand- made  Harness— Hi  per  cent, 
saved  by  ordering  direct.  Send  for  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  All  harness  shipped  subject  to  approval. 


LOOK! 


25  of  the  latest  and  most  Popular  Songs 
sent  free  by  mail  for  one  3-eent  stamp. 
Address  w.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  UI. 


VIA  C  H  IWE. 

with  an  Iron  Mill  or  common  Country  Burr  Stones,  it 
grinds  Limestone  and  Phosphates  and  Dry  Bones  for 
Fertilizers,  and  will  also  grind  Coarse  Feed  and  Corn 
Cotaa.  It  eau  l>e  operated  with  any  kind  of  power— 
Water,  Wind,  Mule.  Horse  or  Steam  Power.  Over 3*1 
in  use,  and  every  machine  warranted.  Every  person 
who ownaa Threading  Engine  or  Horsepower, 
ought  to  have  one  of  these  machine*,  as  be  can  work 
It  to  advantage  after  Threshing  Season  Is  over  In  mak¬ 
ing  Road  stone,  or  In  grinding  Limestone  tor 
Fertilizing,  which  i>v  three  year*’  u-e  has 
proven  itself  to  be  the  Uhenpeat  and  Best  Fertil¬ 
izer.  Address, 

,  l’a..  Rolling  Mill  and  Machinery  Founders 


L  HANSON,  Chicago,  Ul. 

ERS: 


OPTICAL.  MUSICAL,  Etc.  CDCC 
M  \  M  MOT  U  WO  via.  R  Cntnlncael  IlfaL 


Illastnitc-d  C.talOKue,  l»0  p-K—.  Photo.  .e<t  LffOire,  10  Ontm. 

WP  MAGIC  I.  A  N  T  E  KN  SA  ND  SLIDES  WANTED. 

HaSbACH  ORGAN  INA  CD.,  Philada..  Pa. 


i.^  ^.u-YQIIR  RAMESooSS 

R  Ij'  11  Li  M  WdtMltns  or  Cni Floral . 

|  Q’r  I  AVmrmferaTicej.  S&f\t Intent, Hand 

L  f 1  |  trl>‘ ete.rwitti  X*nv,  Friend- 

rV  __  1  ,J.1  i  iht ;  *n»i  Hoiid-iy  ifoWw,  |flr. 

I**  ■  MJt  lhi.  ^^=F==5^: 

.l.t-sjl  Rlne. SU»..  IS  idr«.  k  P.lne. $1.  - 

I n  vew  •'iiHimni  mob" 

l„r4»  (ttWB*.  fsnfwl.d  with  baod 
holding  iow.r-  -  ilk  niullov-'  ■Jll..^  T  NGjt  *J/  I.MP' 
ph-.  wid  lhl»  Ring  for  $1.  ArvnL.'"  .-m.  ./ 

file  booh  and  full  .ullll.  Sot.  Oior  2UO  new 
h^d.  Mldet  Ibl. M.,u».  ninoh  ‘  xrU.  »l  -liolMale  price*. 
MUKTUruUb  CARD  CO.  N orthford,  Coor. 

i  awtc  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dn.  Chase’s  Family 
AuhiN  lo  Physician.  Price  !k*i.llO.  Si-  eimenpages 
free.  Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


rinUO  on  James  River.  Ya„  in  a  Northern  settle 
i  QniYlG  ment.  Illustrated  ciroular  free. 

I  mi  I  III  w  J.  F.  M  ASCHA,  Claremont,  Va, 

URUP1  Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  sending  SOc.  for 
r  ftCiD.  3  pa,.fcs  0f  Ohromo  Card-,  new  and  imported 
designs,  or  v  for  h c.  i:.  H.  Pardee.  New  Haven,  Ct. 

P  ATE  NTS”"-^'’'^0  ^ 

I  fA,  I  Lai*  I  W  Attorneys.  Wa-l.iiistoa.  D.  C. 
Full  iastmctlous  and  Hand-Book  of  Pateuta  sent  fbss. 

Lowest  prices  ever  known 
»»on  Breech  Loader*, 

«L  JLtillei..  A  Revolver*. 

\  OUR  $15  SH0T-6UN 

mu*.  Catalogue,  lo83-St. 
POWELL  A  SON,  ISO  Mho  Street,  CINCINNATI, O. 

WE  WANT  1000  mow  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  and/hj-est  se!it no  hook  ever  pabiished,  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

For  Thrilling  Interest,  Romantic  Story,  8?«>  y  Humor,  and 
Tender  Patho4.lt  is  without  a  p*- :  Jjd  wmnirttd  by  SO  ol 
ourp/rafett  ii  m;t  .1  'A-  :nriu.liiig  Aoaabcth  .-twirf  ch.  'ps, 

' 

Zitnva.  .Varv  Cdrwmer,  Man  *  liar'.™,!. amt  IU  of.Wrs.  lr.ey 

five,  rar  the  first  time,  the  irur  Story  of  tlic  Ltrce  and  Decile ol  our 
amous  women.  It  itSttferb/jt  UlurtmNd.  MVli'i.ters  $av  “tfod 
saved  st."  Ten*  ot  UokaMS  mm  waiting  for  SC  and  Agent* 
Sill  10  to  *n  a  lay.  c  |‘J'  -tfn  i  'y  ti  e  N-«  chance  to  make 
utonevetvr  ottered-  Send  for  circulars,  Kdtra  Terms,  Ac.,  ta 
A.D.  WUit  THIN  STUN  A  Ul-  UurttorJ,  Conn. 


#C  to  «4A  per  uay  ar  iK'me.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
*3  IH  ml U  Address  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland.  Me. 

(CCa  week  tn  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outtlt 
9wO(rec.  Addres*  B.  A  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 

oil  i  d  v  and  expenses  to  men  and  women  agents, 
o.i L. lit  I  j  p;  Whitney, N urse ry man. Rochester, N . Y 

C*70  A  WKKK.SU  a  davnthmne  easily  made.  Costly 

#/ 4t  Outfit  free-  AiMv-s  Tkdv  ,v  i'q..  AuguaU.  Me 

EST.tBLISHKD  t.,„  .  .  fAl*., .  .  M»  D1  • 

_  .  BipaioiA  ol.lmti.ed  for  Mech-ainl  Deviceg,  Oom- 
II  I  I  I  I]  I  P  pounds,  Dcstgu*  »ud  Libel*.  All  preli- 
U  I  I  LM  I  \  mlniry  mmltuliou*  »t>  to  piteaUblllty 
I  ll  I  I  II  I  <1  Ofluveotlomtive.  Our-vSul.le  lorOl'tiln- 
I  HI  1*11  ■  W  Inct'stsnt*"  u  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  UtttS  BibUKH  k  CO.,  a 


www*  TVT1  Bn  return  mad.  F«0  Pewription 
L'U  L8|rMoo«lv*a  Nsw  Tailor  System  of 

J  11.  ll  II  DreaS  CtUtmg  MOObV  *  CO,  UnelanaO.0 

jinn  n  ■  a  pa  Tho  World  Watch  Stationery 
g  I'neknire  Is  th®  fiuteat  scU.og  article,  a 

II  Ll  If"  t  Ml  iu.tr  Set. — Coat  Allis  IS  slnib.s  note 
|  1‘apor  IN  Envelopes.  Pell.  .1,  F'en  Bolder, 


■i  ■  ■  a  pa  Tho  World  Watch  Stationery 
g  I'aekaire  Is  til®  fastest  scli.og  article. a 

II  Ll  If"  V  Ml  in.tr  Set. — Coat  Allis  IS  slnib.s  note 
|  1‘apor  IS  Envelopes,  Pen.  ll,  Pvti  Bolder, 

Pen,  aud  a  handsome  piece  <>1  Jewelry  Retail  price  25 
cents.  Four dntcu  for  A  watch  guaranteed 

with  everj  four  «Io***u  you  order,  lur  25  Cents 
tn  one  srtwo  ceut.t*,!'fA-o  stamp*,  we  irld  sncrd  *  complete 
sample  package,  with  ,'legaut  Ooid  .'’ateil  S'.cevo  Butteus, 
G  1.1  Plated  StndLi,  dnl.l  Pltui.l  Collar  Button,  Hilodsoma 
W-lch  Cbaia.  Gnu.  Fluted  Ring  and  elegant  Scarf  Pin. 
R.  e  ster  largo  .iiooant-  IS  Pigs  riustraierl  Crtlalnguo of 
0  .ns,  Self  rc-.-King  Revolvers,  Telcncipes,  Sp;  Ol.tsses, 
Watches,  AceorJcon*,  Violins,  Or- 

giU.etiea,  Ac,  free.  AVr.te  at  once  to  Kl  11  I  II  L 

World  VI  a  unfa  ot  i»  ring'  lu.lw 
1  iS  .\assau  lilroct  Vc»  Vork  1 1  V  ■  B  w 

C  Ii  new  Ohromo  card8.no  2  alike. nunte  on.lOo  Rtpcks 
3U$1.  Prizes  given.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  P.M..  Higganum,  Ct. 
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THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


*  ■  NEW  ^ 

MEAT  CHOPPER 


.  r-x,'-. 

NO.  io,L‘“( 

FAMILY  SIZE 

PRICE,  S3. 00. 


Pijsirfllaufouo 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS  ! 

tGOMBAOirS 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

SWATHE  GREAT  FRENCH-^® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


Scipio,  N.  Y.,  December  l,  1879. 

I  am  the  Print  nr  of  the  Baptist  Church  here,  and  an 
educated  physician.  I  am  not  In  practice,  but  am 
my  sole  family  physician  and  ml  vise  In  many  chronic 
eases.  Over  a  year  ago  1  recommended  your  Hop 
Bitters  to  my  Invalid  wife,  who  has  been  under  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  Albany's  best  physicians  several 
years.  She  has  become  thoroughly  cured  of  her  vari¬ 
ous  complicated  diseases  by  their  use.  We  both  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  our  friends,  many  of  whom  have 
also  been  cured  of  their  various  ailments  by  them. 

KKV.  K  It.  WARREN. 

A  World  or  Good. 

One  of  the  mo9t  popular  medicines  now  before  the 
American  public  Is  Hop  Bitters.  You  see  it.  every¬ 
where.  People  take  It  with  good  effect.  It  builds 
them  up.  it  Is  not  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  some 
other  Bitters,  as  It  Is  not  a  whiskey  drink.  1 1  Is  more 
like  the  old  fashioned  bone -set  tea,  that  has  done  a 
world  of  good.  If  you  don't  feel  Just  right,  trv  Hop 
Bitters.  -Nunrta  News.  1 


Prepared  by  J.  g.  GO. VS  A  17LT,  ex-Yeterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  trench  Government  Stud, 

Has  been  in  prominent  use  in  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Pnu-liet*  of  Europe  for  the*-  * 
pnjil  Twenty  If  ears. 


Illustrated  Serial  Stories 

The  Foundling  of  Paris,  by 
The  Covenanter’s  Daughter,  by 
A  Boys’  Story,  by 
A  Story  of  English  Rustic  Life, 

A  Story  of  Adventure,  by 


The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding 
Establishment  in  The  World. 

Perclieron -Norman  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

Imported  from  Krkoeo  and  Bred 
tL  tlorr  1872,  by 

m.  w.  xmjtvham:, 

^1*'  %  \  Wiyne,  Co  Ptffo  Co.,  n’iaois, 

Rittllrt  W.itof  Chicmjo, 


Alphonse  Daudet 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
J.  T.  Trowbridge 
Thomas  Hardy 
C.  A.  Stephens 


For  Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny.  Capiwd  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffa,  all  Skin  Disease#  or 
Parasites,  Thrush,  all  inflammations,  nil  Throat  Dif¬ 
ficulties.  all  Lameness  from  Spuvin,  Ringbone,  and 
puier  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  Biinobofl  or  Blem- 
*ahea.aiid  many  other  diseasea  and  ailments  of  Uorsea 
juid  OatUo.  1  ar  superior  to  a  blister  or  cauterisation 
in  its  benondAl  ouocta,  never  leaving  scar  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

\dll  proa ii co  more  act  I iul  result*  than  a  whole  bottlo 
of  Aoy  liniment  or  Hpavin  <mr©  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  Mid  Is 
warranted  to  oivn  entisfitetion.  Price  *1.50 
per  oottla  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express. 
Charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Us  use. 


-I  °i  8*oc*<> and 

GUARANTEED  A 

:  '  %VV.  ^  BREEOER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

insisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees. 
Bolstered  In  the  Peroheron  Stud  Book  of  France, 


Adventure  and  Travel 

Shark-Hunting,  by 
Among  the  Moonshiners,  by 
Outwitted.  An  Indian  Adventure, 

Wrecked  Upon  a  Volcanic  Island, 

Stories  of  the  Cabins  in  the  West, 

Adventures  in  the  Mining  Districts, 

Breaking  in  the  Reindeer,  and  Other  Sketches  of  Polar 
adventure,  by 

Stories  of  Menageries.  Incidents  connected  with  Men¬ 
agerie  Life,  and  the  Capture  and  Taming  of  Wild  Beasts 
for  Exhibition,  by 

Boys  Afoot  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  two  English  boys  travelling  abroad  at  an  expense 
of  one  dollar  a  day,  by 


T.  B.  Luce 
J.  Chandler  Harris 
Lieut.  A.  Chapin 
Richard  Heath 
E.  J.  Marston 
H.  Fillmore 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now  'a  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  forourcclel.ritted  Tea. 
and  Coffee.,  mid  secure  n  beauti- 


W.  H.  Gilder 


,  Tone.Tondi.WorbDaiisliip  an4  DnraMlity, 

WILLIAM  KNABC  A  CO. 

:  Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
IBaltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


fill  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
_  Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Pinner  Set,  or  Gold  Hand  Slos# 
Decorated  Toilet  Set  For  riilliiarticulars  address 


S.  S.  Cairns 


------  - -  .till Inarticulars  address 

THKfiRFAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  Mid  33  Veticy  St.,  New  York. 


Nugent  Robinson 


Original  Poems. 

The  greatest  living  poets  of  ENGLAND,  PRANCE  and  AMERICA  wlU 
contribute  original  poems  written  expressly  for  Companion  readers. 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

Victor  Hugo, 

The  Earl  of  Lytton, 

J-  C.  Whittier, 
_  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 

Stage-Driver  Stories,  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke 

Stories  of  Saddle-Bag  Preachers,  H.  L.  Winckley 

Tho  Last  Days  of  Women  of  Fashion,  by  James  Parton 
My  First  Visit  to  a  Newspaper  Office,  Murat  Halstead 
My  Pine-Apple  Farm,  with  Incidents 

of  Florida  Life,  by  q  h  Pattee 

Queen  Victoria’s  Household  and  Drawing- 

Rooms,  by  "  H.  w  Lucy 

Child  Friendships  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  his 

Daughter,  Mamie  Dickens 

Student  Waiters.  Some  Humorous  Incidents 
of  a  Summer  Vacation  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  by  _  Child  McPherson 

The  Editorials  of  the  Companion,  without  having  any  bias,  will  give  clear  views  of  ct, 
events  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Children's  Patre  will  sustain  ifs  nmntotin 


^/CNDER.  BRADLEY  «  Du 

SYRACUSE. NY 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


THE  BOYS 


ail  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  poeses 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  body  can  be  leveled  tx 
any  sized  horse  without  changing  the  hofness.  Lots  o, 
r°om;  good  seat  and  tack,  huudy  to  get  iu  and  out  of. 

Prices  aud  Catalogue  furnished  free  on  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER, 

3U»  33,  37,  38  «n«l  39  Wolf  HI..,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


iterprise  Manufacturing  Co 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ATTENT 


FARMERS!! 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  any  one  who  subscribes  now,  and 
sends  us  $1.7o,  we  will  send  the  Companion  free  to  January 
1st,  1884,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  from  that  date. 


Please  mention  whew  you  read  this  Advertisement. 


22K  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

CAPACITY  OF 

jsSb/  shellek, 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  , 


Power  suited  for  Running 

(burns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  EH 

tV~  Write  for  Circular#.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  HI, 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 

Prices. 


ATLAS  INK 


STEAM  ENGINES 


of  ALL  PLANTS 
All  ure  le.ti 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A 


r  all  Crone,  for  all  Climate, 
only  tho  net  xrul  out. 

,,  Rochester, N.Y.  Chlcuuo.lll, 


CfcRRY  ENGINES  and  WUERS  IN  STOCKS IMMEDIATE  oEllYERY 


Vo i..  XLII.  No.  1767. 


NEW  YORE,  DECEMBER  8,  1883 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


(Tljc  tHrtnjariX 


[Entered  acoordlng  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Confess  at  Washington.) 


THE  VICTORIA  GRAPE. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  Victoria 
Grape  (illustrated  from  nature  as  seen  be¬ 
low),  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Concord  by 


the  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Miner,  is  one  of  the  best 
white  grapes  at  present  known.  so  far  as  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  hardiness,  and  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease  are  concerned.  For  tho  third  year,  our 
vine  has  been  loaded  with  perfect  bunches, 
which  neither  rotted  nor  mildewed.  The  vine, 
if  we  may  judge  it  now,  is  the  hardiest  in  our 
collection.  From  the  fact  that  not  one  favor¬ 


able  word  has  been  spoken  of  this  grape, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  distributed 
a  short  time  after  Mr.  Miner’s  death,  we  have 
been  led  to  think  that  it  never  was  distributed. 
The  past  season,  many  of  our  visitors  who 
have  seen  the  sturdy  little  vine  and  its  rich 
burden,  have  requested  that  we  would  give 
them  cuttings.  This  we  have  not  cared  to  do 


without  Mrs.  Miner’s  consent,  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  kindly  given  in  tho  appended  note: 

“In  regard  to  the  Victoria  Grape  I  think 
there  could  not  have  been  any  mistake  in 
sending  it  out,  although  it  might  have  been 
possible.  With  us  it  is  very  fine.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  Mr.  Miner  did  propagate  the  Victoria. 
You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  whatever 


VICTORIA  GRAPE. --FROM  NATURE.  Fig,  689. 
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you  choose  in  regard  to  sending  out  cuttings. 
Am  much  obliged  for,  and  appreciate  the  in¬ 
terest  you  feel  in  Mr.  Miner's  efforts. 

Linden,  N.  J.  mrs.  t.  b.  miner. 

We  have  but  little  wood  to  give  away,  and 
propose  to  distribute  this  among  our  friends 
and  readers,  according  to  the  announcement 
on  page  813.  President  T.  T.  Lyon,  who  visited 
the  Rural  Grounds  September  10,  describes  it 
as  follows; 

VICTORIA  GRAPE. 

While  at  the  Rural  Experimental  Farm 
recently,  I  tested  this  grape,  grown  upon  a 
plant  presented  to  the  editor  by  the  originator , 
the  lateT.  B.  Miner,  just  previous  to  his  death. 
As  no  other  plants  were  sent  out  during  his 
lifetime,  and  those  disseminated  since,  under 
this  name,  have  been  characterized  as  value¬ 
less  by  pomologists  of  high  reputation,  there 
would  seem  to  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  those  more  recently  dissemi¬ 
nated,  since,  to  my  apprehension,  the  variety, 
as  I  saw  and  tasted  it,  would  seem  to  have 
few,  if  any  superiors  among  the  newer  native 
white  grapes. 

The  plant  was  bearing  it's  third  crop  of 
large,  perfect  bunches— a  very  full  one,  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  mildew  of  either  foliage  or 
fruit.  The  vino  was  planted  in  1878,  end  is 
said  to  be  a  selected  seedling  of  Concord, 
originated,  probably,  in  New  York,  and  re¬ 
moved  by  the  originator  to  New  Jersey. 
Plant  very  Lardy ;  of  more  tbau  medium  vigor ; 
canes  long,  loss  stout  than  Concord,  brown  or 
dark  cinuamon  in  color;  berries  round,  of  the 
size  of  Concord;  bunch,  long,  lobed,  rather 
compact;  color  yellowish-green;  bloom  thin, 
whitish;  color  of  tiesh  greenish;  pulp  tender, 
breaking;  juice  abundant,  colorless;  aroma 
slightly  foxy;  Haver  sweet,  vinous,  slight 
acidity  next  the  skin,  which  would  probably 
disappear  wbeu  fully  ripe;  seeds,  generally 
two,  small;  ripens  with  Concord.  At  the 
date  of  testing,  most  of  the  crop  was  yet  but 
partially  ripe,  and  the  same  was  true  of  Con¬ 
cord.  T-  T.  LYON. 


THE  VICTORIA  AND  CARLOTTA 
GRAPES. 


Referring  to  some  remarks  in  a  late 
Rural  in  regard  to  the  Victoria  Grape,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  had  it  in  bearing  for 
three  years,  and  can  indorse  all  there  said  re¬ 
specting  it.  It  is  perfectly  healthy  and  hardy, 
very  productive  of  good-sized  bunches  and 
large  berries,  and  it  has  a  very  heavy  white 
bloom,  which  gives  it  a  handsome  appearance, 
and  it  is  in  my  estimation  the  best  white  Con¬ 
cord  that  I  have  yet  tested,  and  I  have  the 
Lady  and  Martha  and  two  white  seedlings  of 
my  own.  It  is  later  in  ripeuing  than  either 
Martha  or  Lady,  but  ripens  with  me  about 
with  the  Concord,  or  perhaps  a  few  days 
later.  Its  clusters  and  berries  are  always 
perfect,  and  it  does  not  have  the  faults  of  the 
Martha — imperfect  berries  and  emasculated 
clusters;  nor  does  it  crack  and  decay  like  t£e 
Lady.  In  fact,  it  is  equal  to  the  Concord  in 
every  respect  except  size  of  bunch.  The 
bunches,  however,  are  of  good  size,  but  not 
shouldered.  I  am  surprised  that  there  are  so 
few  reports  about  it,  as  it  was  advertised  aud 
dissemiuated  four  years  since.  As  the  Rural 
says  that  Mrs.  Miner  is  under  the  impression 
that  it  has  not  been  sent  out,  I  inclose  her 
card,  received  in  answer  to  her  advertisement 
four  years  since,  and  I  then  purchased  a  Vic¬ 
toria  aud  Carlotta  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Carlotta  is  of  better  quality  than  the 
V  ictoria,  but  the  skin  is  thick .  like  that  of 
the  Diana,  and  the  berry  drops  from  the 
bunch  when  very  ripe,  It  is  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  white  grape.  It  is  liardy,  but  has  not 
the  good  qua!  ties  of  the  Victoria,  and  it  is 
not  very  productive.  L.  G.  m.  smith. 

New  York  City. 

[We  can  indorse  every  word  of  the  above 
as  to  the  Victoria,  except  as  to  size  of  bunch. 
This  year  the  bunches  of  V ictoria  are  larger 
and  far  more  perfect  than  Concord  ever  bore 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.— Eds.] 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  GRAPE. 

I  notice  in  the  Rural  of  Oct.  27,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Ricketts’s  statement  that  he  re¬ 
gards  this  grupe  as  the  best  of  all  his  varie¬ 
ties,  you  say  you  “do  not  think  so,  by  a  long 
shot.”  Now  I  would  really  like  to  know,  and 
I  presume  many  others  of  yrour  readers  also, 
which  of  Mr.  R.’s  grapes  you  regard  as  best, 
all  things  considered.  [The  Jefferson  thus 
far.— Eds.]  I  confess  that  I  have  tried 
many  of  Mr.  Ricketts’s  grapes  with  varying 
shades  of  disappointment  at  their  perform¬ 
ance  in  my  hands,  as  compared  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  I  have 
not  fruited  the  Empire  Stute,  but  1  have 
tasted  it  several  times;  the  last  time  at  Philo- 
pelphia,  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
clusters  then  and  there  exhibited  were  large 
and  very  handsome,  and  the  quality  certainly 
very  good.  It  seems  very  hard  to  believe 


that  so  good  a  grape  sprang  from  the  parent¬ 
age  of  Hartford  and  Clinton;  but  after  grow¬ 
ing  it  the  past  seasou,  I  am  obliged  to  say  I 
have  had  no  more  healthy -foliaged  vine  on  my 
place,  and  it  is  now,  nearly  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  fresh  aud  green  as  that  of  the  Concord 
after  having  been  subjected  to  several  sharp 
frosts.  The  trouble  with  many  of  Ricketts’s 
grapes  has  been  tender  foliage  and  too  late 
ripening.  I  am  hoping  the  Empire  State  may 
be,  as  it  seems  to  promise,  better,  if  not  best, 
in  these  respects  and  more  worthy  than  some 
of  its  predecessors,  george  w.  Campbell. 


Delaware,  O. 


MELONS. 


GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


I  read  the  Rural’s  article  on  melons  with 
interest,  as  I  have  made  melon  culture  a 
specialty,  as  an  amateur,  for  life. 

1  have  had  the  “Boss”  for  two  years,  and  I 
find  it  ft  first-class  melon,  but  iuferior,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  Ice-rind  of  Laudreth,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Ice-cream  Melon.  A  fh-st-rate 
Boss  is  as  good  as  the  Ice-rind,  but  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Boss  are  inferior  to  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Ice-rind,  where  the  melons  not 
larger  than  your  fist  are  good.  I  gathered  a 
wheelbarrow  load  lately  and  found  these 
remnants  of  the  lee-rind  much  the  best. 

The  best  qualities  of  the  watermelon  are  a 
symmetrical  shape,  thin,  brittle  rind,  red 
meat,  sweet,  compact,  and  when  fully  ripe  a 
little  granulated ;  seeds  small  and  few.  Each 
variety  should  be  planted  as  far  apart  as  pos¬ 
sible,  aud  none  but  red  meat  ones  should  be 
plan  ed  on  the  same  farm,  as  they  mix  easily 
by  the  pollen. 

The  qualities  of  fine  cantaloupes  (muskmelous 
should  never  be  grown)  are  a  highly  netted 
surface,  green  rind  aud  flesh;  thick  meat 
highly  flavored,  melting  aud  aromatic,  a 
small  hollow,  of  course,  and  few  seeds.  I  pay 
little  regard  to  varieties,  hut  follow'  these 
qualities,  never  saving  the  seed  of  a  melon  in 
ferior  in  flavor  But  in  watermelons  varieties 
should  be  regarded  and  kept  pure  with  groat 
care.  The  watermelon  is  the  best  aud  most 
wholesome  of  all  fruits  in  hot  weather,  being 
a  flue  diuretic  and  promoting  insensible  pers¬ 
piration,  and  as  a  substitute  for  other  fomis 
of  water  this  is  always  pure,  aud  a  prevent¬ 
ive  of  fevers  and  malarial  diseases.  Stale 
watermelons,  when  unripe,  are  very  un¬ 
healthy,  yet  I  put  the  Massachusetts  Giant 
and  the  Cuban  Queen,  thick-rind  varieties, 
in  the  cellar,  aud  find  them  good  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November,  when  they  should  no  longer 
be  eaten  till  next  season,  though  I  have  had 
them  on  ice  iu  good  order  till  Christmas. 

■Whitehall,  Ky. 


WEEVIL-EATEN  PEAS. 


PROF.  W.  W.  TRACY. 


The  report  of  the  Rural’s  test  of  the  ger¬ 
minating  powers  of  buggy  peas  is  so  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  it  may  interest  some  to  hear  of 
the  results  of  similar  trials  here  made  mainly 
by  Mr.  E.  O.  Ludd.  Samples  of  different 
varieties,  including  iurge  and  small,  smooth, 
large  and  small  wrinkled,  soft  and  green  and 
hard  aud  dry  peas,  in  which  from  90  to  100  per 
cent,  of  the  Hound  poas  would  germinate, 
were  taken,  aud  from  each  lot  100  buggy  but 
otherwise  sound  peas  were  selected  and  planted 
in  the  shallow  pots  we  use  for  testing,  about 
four  varieties  to  a  pot,  with  a  sample  of  souud 
peas  for  comparison.  They  were  carefully 
cared  for,  being  placed  in  our  testing  bench. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  first  trial  it  was  re¬ 
peated,  and  then  repeated  a  third  time,  the  con¬ 
dition  being  varied  by  planting  out  of-doors, 
aud  the  tests  were  repeated  still  again  iu  mid¬ 
summer,  so  that  we  planted  several  hundred 
peas  of  each  sample  under  various  conditions. 
The  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Of 
the  small  peas,  like  Tom  Thumb,  Alpha,  etc., 
only  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  would  germinate. 
Of  the  large  varieties,  like  Marrowfat  aud 
Champion  of  England,  from  CO  to  80  per 
cent  would  germinate;  generally  (I  think  in 
every  case),  the  buggy  peas  would  come  up 
first,  particularly  if  the  soil  was  kept  pretty 
dry,  or  if  the  peas  were  old  and  dry.  In  such 
cases  they  would  retain  the  advantage  until 
the  plants  were  sovoral  inches  liigh ;  but  under 
ordinary  treatment  the  plants  from  the  sound 
peus  would  overtake  the  others  before  they 
were  four  inches  high ;  aud  by  carefully  wash¬ 
ing  away  the  earth,  we  found  tiiut  invariably 
the  souud  peas  had  the  lurgest  roots,  even 
when  the  plumules  had  grown  less  than  half 
as  much  as  those  of  the  injured  peas.  If  the 
soil  was  kept  too  wet,  the  hard,  buggy  peas 
would  come  to  the  surface  very  quickly,  but 
would  be  speedily  overtaken  by  the  sound 
ones ,  while  in  the  case  of  the  soft  peas  in  wet 


soil,  the  buggy  ones  could  simply  start  and 
very  soon  perish,  often  before  reaching  the 
surface.  Do  not  these  tests  indicate  that 
variety  of  peas,  condition  of  soil  and  season, 
are  all  elements  which  have  an  influence  on 
the  amount  of  injury  done  by  the  bug,  and 
help  u-s  to  understand  how  one  experimenter 
may  report  buggy  peas  as  good  as  any,  aud 
another  declare  them  to  be  worthless. 

D.  M.  Ferry’s  Trial  Grounds,  Detroit,  Mich, 
♦  - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  EXPERIMENT 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER. 


THIRD  TEST  IN  MULCHING  POTATOES. 

Plot  9  A.  Corliss’s  Matchless,  received 
from  J.  Corliss,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Two-eye  pieces  were  planted  one  foot  apart 
in  drills  three  feet  apart.  The  drills  or 
trenches  were  dug  spade-wide  aud  live  inches 
deep.  Soil  was  spread  lightly  over  the  pieces 
and  Mapes’s  potato  fertilizer  was  strewn  at  the 
rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  trenches 
were  then  filled  to  the  level  of  the  soil  and 
cultivated  flat  (without  any  hilling-up)  during 
the  season.  Yield,  303  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Among  the  largest  size,  live  weighed  three 
pounds  10  ounces.  There  were  at  the  rate  of 
08,403  large  and  small  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
or  4*?#  to  a  hill. 

Plot  50  A.  Two-eye  pieces,  the  size  of 
those  in  49  A.,  were  planted  in  the  same  way  in 
an  adjoining  plot.  After  lightly  covering  the 
pieces  with  soil,  the  trenches  were  half-filled 
without  straw — the  samefurttUzer  was  strewn 
on  top  of  the  straw  at  the  same  rate  per  acre. 
The  rest  of  the  trench  was  then  filled  with 
soil  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  trenches. 
The  cultivation  w  as  flat  as  in  49  A.  The  yield 
was  at  the  surprising  rate  of  1,140.33  bushels 
to  the  acre,  the  greatest  yield  we  have  ever 
secured.  Amoug  the  largest  potatoes,  five 
weighed  eigbti-and-n-half  pounds.  Best  single 
potato  of  irregular  shape,  two  pounds  nine 
ounces.  Best  potato  of  regular  shape  one  pound 
9  ounces.  There  were  of  large  and  small  pota¬ 
toes  145,200  to  the  acre,  or  10  to  a  hilL 
Our  readers  will  observe,  by  reference  to 
back  numbers,  that  this  mulching  experiment 
differs  from  No.  29  A,  in  which  the  yield  was 
9l>7.50  bushels  to  the  acre  (Peerless),  and 
from  No.  20  A  (Queen  of  the  Valley)  in  which 
the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  109.40  bushels  to 
the  acre,  in  that  the  trench  was  but  half  filled 
with  cut  straw,  while  iu  the  others  (26  aud  29) 
the  trenches  were  entirely  filled  with  cut 
straw.  Fig.  090  shows  the  potato  weighing  one 
pound  nine  ounces. 

Corliss’s  Matchless  is  an  intermediate  as  to 
maturity.  Tho  quality  is  mealy  and  dry, 
and  tho  flesh  white.  In  test  No.  50  A,  the 
potatoes  were  of  very  irregular  form,  several 
potatoes  often  growing  out  ot  the  main  one 
as  if  three  or  four  separata  growths  had  beeu 
made.  Some  of  them  elosoiy  resembled  the 
White  Elephaut  or  Late  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron.  Tho  eyes  aro  prominent,  the  skin  of  a 
piuk  color,  running  into  buff.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  in  all  of  our  mulch  experiments 
the  potatoes  were  from  one  to  two  weeks 
later  in  maturing,  ns  judged  by  the  dying  of 
the  vines,  than  iu  those  not  mulched. 

TESTS  WITH  NEW  VARIETIES  CONTINUED. 

Plot  74  B.  Mullaly,  received  from  W.  E, 
Weld,  of  Jngleside,  N.  Y.  In  his  letter  he 
stated  as  follows:  “  It  is  nearly  round,  russet 
skin,  covered  with  irregular  blotches  of  pur¬ 
ple.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder;  tubers  grow  com¬ 
pactly  in  the  hill,  quality  first.” 

This  potato  was  planted  tho  same  as  in  Test 
No.  49  A.  except  that  at  tho  rate  of  500  pounds 
of  Lister’s  potato  fertilizer  was  used  to  tho 
acre,  and  that  a  light  dressing  (10  bushels  to 
the  acre)  of  hen  manure  was  strewn  over  the 
surface  after  the  trenches  were  filled  with 
soil.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  414.84 
bushels  to  the  uero.  Best  five  weighed  throe 
pounds  12  ounces.  Of  large  and  small  pota¬ 
toes,  rejecting  ull  smaller  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  there  were  at  the  rate  of  72,800  or 
five  to  a  hill.  The  skin  wus  buff,  splashed 
with  purple.  Eyes  not  deep.  The  engraving 
shows  the  typical  form  aud  average  size.  It 
is  late  in  maturing.  Eaton  October  8,  it  was 
judged  to  be  not  quite  dry  or  mealy.  Flesh 
white.  Bee  Fig.  091. 

An  experiment  to  indicate  variation  in  the 
yield  of  potatoes  treated  the  same  ou  un- 
manured  laud  was  made  as  follows:  A  drill 
40  feet  long  wus  divided  into  four  parts  each 
10  feet  long.  Tho  yield  of  the  first  10  feet  of 
drill  was  at  the  rate  of  175.80  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  yield  of  tho  second  10  feet  was 
224. 10  bushels  to  tho  acre.  The  yield  of  the 
third  10  feet  was  at  the  rate  of  275.00  bushels 
to  the  acre;  that  of  the  fourth  163. *32  bushels 
per  acre.  Had  those  been  differently  fertil¬ 
ized,  we  should  naturally  have  attributed  tho 
variations  to  the  efforts  of  the  fertilizers. 

THE  USE  OF  BELLOWS  IN  DISTRIBUTING  IN¬ 
SECTICIDES. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  emulsions  of 
kerosene  are  our  best  insect  exterminators. 


Persian  Insect  Powder  (the  ground  leaves  of 
certain  Pyrethrums),  hellebore,  sulphur,  etc. 
are  also  valuable.  But  their  application  has 
hitherto  been  laborious  and  uncertain.  Two 
years  ago  we  began  to  use  several  kinds  of 
bellows  known  as  the  Woodaston  Bellows,  for 
sale  by  most  seedsmen.  They  are  made  iu 
different  sizes,  costing  from  one  dollar  up¬ 
wards,  one  set  for  the  use  of  powders,  the 
other  for  liquids.  The  latter  are  constructed  ou 
the  plan  of  the  littlo  “  evaporizers”  sold  by 
druggists,  except  that  instead  of  pressing  a 
little  rubber  bag  to  induce  the  spray,  wo  use 
the  handles  of  the  bellows  tho  same  as  if 
“blowing  a  fire.”  Previous  to  their  use  wo 
had  poured  kerosene  upon  the  perches,  iuthe 
cracks  and  nests  of  our  hen  houses  to  rid  them 
of  vermin.  Now  we  use  the  bellows,  and 
the  spray  reaches  every  crovice  and  hole, 
while  one-tenth  the  quantity  serves,  and  the 
operation  is  performed  far  more  effectually 
in  one-tenth  the  time.  These  bellows  will 
project  a  fine  spray  for  six  feet,  so  that  vinos, 
small  trees  or  plants  infested  with  aphides, 
bark-lice  or  insects  of  any  kind  may  readily 
be  reached.  The  powder  bellows  serve  just 
as  well  for  sulphur,  hellebore.  Paris-green  aud 
the  like,  ns  the  spr  ay  bellows  do  for  liquids, 
and  we  commend  their  use  to  all  of  our  readers 
who  aro  obliged  to  fight  insect  foes,  whether 
in  the  hennery,  kitchen,  conservatory,  garden 
or  field. 

COARSE  BONE-MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

As  our  fowls  are  necessarily  confined  iu 
small  yards,  we  aro  obliged  to  supply  them 
with  all  the  essential  kinds  of  food  that  they 
would  eat  if  running  at  large.  But  previous 
to  the  past  six  months  a  full  supply  of  shell¬ 
forming  food  has  always  been  at  times  ne¬ 
glected  aud  “  soft-shelled  ’’  eggs  or  oggs  with¬ 
out  any  shells,  have  followed  from  the  neglect. 
About  six  months  ago  we  began  to  feed  our 
fowls  bones  broken  up  to  the  average  size  of 
wheat  Kernels  and  wo  have  never  seen  a  soft- 
shelled  egg  since.  Tho  fowls  are  excessively 
fond  of  Ibis  food  in  small  quantities  and  a  very 
small  quantity  suffices  to  satisfy  them  and  to 
insure  sufficient  egg-shell  material.  This 
quantity  we  have  found  to  be  a  full  handful 
given  three  times  a  week  for  every  six  hens. 
Pure  broken  bones  ready  for  use  are  sold  by 
all  chemical  fertilizer  firms  at  $3  per  bag 
(200  lbs.,)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  bag  will 
go  a  long  way. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

John  8.  Bodge,  of  Indiana,  sent  us  our  Sny¬ 
der  Blackberries.  Thus  far  they  have  proven 
perfectly  hardy.  The  berries  are  scarcely 
more  than  half  tho  size  of  the  Kittatinny,  but 
sweeter.  Tbo  latter  bears  from  eight  to  twelve 
berries  in  a  cluster,  while  the  Snyder  boars 
from  10  to  20.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  darker 
green,  smoother  and  more  finely  serrated, 
with  less  down  on  the  back.  This  was  found 
near  La  PorLe,  Indiana,  many  years  ago,  but 
it  has  attracted  little  attention  until  lately, 
and  is  now’  of  value  on  account  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  productiveness,  and  good  quality. 

Among  now  black  berries  are  the  Wilson, 
Jr.,  which  closely  resembles  its  patent,  and 
the  Early  Cluster.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  as 
early  as  the  Wilson  Early,  though  the  berries 
are  not  quite  as  largo  but  sweeter  aud  with 
less  hard  core.  We  have  plants  of  each  which 
will  perhaps  fruit  next  year. 

JAPAN  CHESTNUT. 

For  five  years  pust  we  have  endeavored  to 
establish  the  new  Japan  Chestnut.  Until  the 
past  year,  our  several  specimens  have  died 
from  oue  cause  or  auothor. 

This  chestnut,  as  we  have  seeu  it  in  Flush¬ 
ing.  bears  early.  The  tree  seems  quit©  hardy 
aud  the  nuts  aro  very  large  and,  it  is  said,  as 
sweet  as  our  native  chestnuts.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  trial  by  all. 

GRAPE  TESTS. 

Goethe  (Rogers’s  No.  1)  mildews  so  badly, 
both  the  vine  and  fruit,  that  we  have  never 
secured  a  perfect  bunch.  Besides,  it  is  too 
late  to  ripen  here  onee  in  five  years.  The 
Quassalc  of  Riekotts  is  tender.  His  Newburgh 
is  ulso  tender  and  too  late.  Where  it  is  free 
from  mildew,  Ricketts’s  El  Dorado  is  oue  of 
the  best  of  grapes.  Tho  viue  is  vigorous,  the 
fruit  nearly  white,  semi-trausparent,  sweet, 
vinous,  tender,  with  a  firm  skim 
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A  SHORT  ARTICLE  ON  PIGS. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


The  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
asks  me  to  write  a  short  article  ou  pigs,  aud 
he  does  not  care  how  short. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  who  has  a  large 
herd  of  pigs  tills  year  to  be  any  tiling  but 
short?  Aud  unfortunately  my  wheat  is  short, 
and  corn  is  short,  and  wool  is  low. 


DEC  S 


THE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBKEB. 


Corliss  Matchless  Potato.— From  Nature.  Fig.  690.  (See  Page  802.) 


If,  like  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New- 
V  orkkr,  wo  could  raise  1,000  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  per  acre,  wo  could  smile  at  Bismarck 
aud  the  low  price  of  pork. 

As  it  is,  this  is  no  laughing  matter.  Com 
is  high  and  pork  low.  In  these  circumstances 
wo  are  now  making  short  work  with  the  pigs. 

But  iu  point  of  fact  there  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  discouraging  in  the  outlook.  Prices 
have  been  much  lower  than  they  are  now, 
aud  in  a  year  or  so  they  were  higher  than 
ever.  So  it  will  be  again  and  again. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  get  l  id  of  the  poor 
hogs  and  keep  none  hut  the  best  sows  for 
breeding.  This  is  simply  what  the  books  call 
“careful selection.”  If  preferred,  it  maybe 
called  “judicious  slaughtering.”  The  first 
aim  of  the  pig  breeder  should  be  to  get  healthy, 
vigorous  pigs.  1  keep  nothing  but  pure-bred 
pigs  on  my  own  farm,  and  have  never  had 
any  disease  among  them.  But  one  of  my 
neighbors  has  a  common  part  Chester  White 
sow  that  he  brought,  this  Spring  to  one  of  my 
hoars,  and  he  has  now  a  litter  of  pigs  healthier, 
stronger,  more  vigorous  and  more  profitable 
for  pork-making  than  any  litter  on  my  farm, 
aud  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  this  is  the 
general  result  of  crossing  common,  vigorous 
aud  healthy  sows  with  fine-boned,  pure-bred 
hours. 

I  will  not  assert  it  as  a  fact,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  good  common — what  we 
may  call  “native” — auimaLsare  healthierthan 
pure-bred  animals. 

AV  e  want  the  good  qualities  of  both  com¬ 
bined  iu  one  animal.  We  want  the  health, 
vigor,  hardiness  and  powerful  digestion  of  the 
native  united  with  the  quietness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  fine  bones,  small  offal,  early  maturity 
and  fattening  qualities  of  the  pure-bred. 

I  feel  confident  that  to  a  large  degree  this 
can  bo  accomplished  by  selecting  the  best  na¬ 
tive  or  grade  sows  aud  breeding  them  to  the 
finest  aud  best  pure-bred  boars. 

Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y. 


farm  topics. 


MORE  LIGHT  WANTED. 


PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


I.  V.  Roberta,  M.  Aar.; 

Dear  Siu:  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  to  ask  if  you 
can  direct  me  to  a  slmplo  treatise  on  agricultural 
chemistry.  I  have  got  to  Just  that  spot  where  my 
farm  needs  a  little  more  knowledge,  I  think,  of  that 
kind.  It  is  unite  aggravating  to  wait  till  one  Is  24 
to  llud  out  what  a  fool  he  was  at  30:  and  If  you  “have 
the  bossing”  of  any  agricultural  student,  give  him 
just  all  the  chemistry  he  can  hold.  Tell  him  it  will 
add  Beveral  bushels  to  his  yield  of  wheat.  c.  D.  b. 

In  the  ttbove  letter  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  new  or  startling.  It  is  simply  a  fair 
sample  of  scores  which  I  receive  every  year. 
This  young  mau  knows  how  to  plow  aud  hoe, 
but  liis  active  mind  tells  him  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  blindly — that  his  profits  are  cut  down  for 
want  of  just  such  knowledge  as  is  freely  given 
at  the  agricultural  colleges.  He  renlizesthat 
he  is  only  half  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 
He  eveu  foolB  so  humiliated  because  he  lacks 
what  is  by  some  contemptuously  called  “book 
knowledge,”  that  he  calls  himself  a  fool. 
These  kind,  plain  Jotters  of  young  farmers, 
with  the  dust  of  the  field  upon  them,  asking 
for  instruction  and  guidance,  cheer  me.  They 
give  courage  to  bear  with  the  prejudices,  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  fault-finding  of  those  who 
npjiear  to  take  pleasure  iu  pulling  to  pieces 
that  which  has  been  so  hard  to  create.  If  the 
grumblers  had  the  will  or  the  ability  to  rear 
something  better  upon  the  ruins,  one  could 
look  on  with  equanimity;  but  when  nothing 
more  desirable  or  useful  is  offered,  is  it  uot 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold  on  to  that  which 
we  have  secured  through  so  much  labor  aud 
odium,  eveu  though  it  may  not  be  perfect# 
This  letter  is  helpful,  because  it  givesone  faith 
that  the  modern  experiment  of  training  the 
head  and  hand  simultaneously  will  succeed. 
It  cheers  otto  because  it  puts  knowledge  above 
mere  animal  dexterity,  and  thought  before 
action. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

- - 

ALFALFA  AS  HOG  FEED. 

Alfalfa  is,  iu  my  opinion,  the  best  forage 
plant  in  the  world,  producing  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  feed  to  the  acre  than  any  grass  or  clover 
I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  iu  Colorado,  and  will  solve  the  problem 
of  cheap  pork  hero.  I  cut  and  hauled  tho 
green  Alfalfa  to  my  hogs  until  Ocfcotier  16, 
when  I  separated  those  I  wished  to  fatten 
from  the  stock  hogs,  and  commenced  feeding 
with  shorts  and  hay.  I  cut  the  dry  Alfalfa 
hay  iu  half-inch  lengths,  and  fill  a  barrel 
half  full  of  tho  cut  hay,  then  put  in  about  50 
pounds  of  shorts  and  fill  full  with  water,  stir¬ 
ring  all  well.  I  feed  this  to  the  fattening 
hogs  three  times  each  day,  giving  them  nil 
they  will  eat  at  11.  I  never  saw  hogs  fatten 


faster.  To  my  s  ock  hogs  I  feed  nothing  but 
dry  Alfalfa  hay  with  water,  three  times 
daily.  1  built  a  small  silo  10x10x10  feet  and 
filled  it  with  the  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa, 
pulling  it  into  the  silo  just  as  it  came  from 
tho  field.  I  intend  to  experiment  -with  the 
ensilage  in  feeding  hogs  aud  cows,  and  will 
report  the  facts  through  the  Rural  as  they 
OCCtir.  H.  STRATTON. 


(I'ntomo  logical. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES  OF  THE 
YEAR. 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  following  notes  of  interest,  and  touch¬ 


ing  experience  hitherto  unrecorded,  are 
gleaued  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  William  Plumer,  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
has  found  means  of  causing  insecticides  to  ad- 
i  are  to  tho  leaves  in  spite  of  the  washing 
caused  by  rain. 

Mr.  Joseph  Voyle,  of  Gainsville,  Fla.,  has 
experimented  on  killing  scale  insects  by  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  great  cold. 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Wells,  of  Manhattan,  Kan., 
and  R.  W.  Jones,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  find  that 
growing  pyrethrum  plants  do  well  in  their 
respective  localities,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  plauts  started. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Moseley,  of  Camden,  Ark.,  found 
the  larvae  of  saw-flies  destroying  the  foliage 
of  pines.  They  belong  tc  the  genus  Lophyrus, 
but  have  not  yet  been  bred,  ID-.  Jacob  Davis, 
of  Rowe,  Mass.,  found  saw-fly  larvae  destroy- 
ing  the  foliage  of  his  larch.  Thespecies  is  the 
Nematus  erichsonii,  and  is  treated  of  by  Dr. 
A-  S,  Packard  in  my  forthcoming  report. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hostetter,  of  Minerva,  Ohio., found 
saw-fly  larvae  destroying  the  kernels  in  wheat 
heads,  a  habit  hitherto  unobserved  in  this 
country.  The  species  is  unknown,  as  the 
worms  died  without  transforming. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Brown,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  found 
the  larv*  of  a  tineid  moth  as  having  bored 
through  several  folds  of  paper  to  reach  speci¬ 
mens  of  dried  fungi  within. 

Mi .  U  iliiam  Heard  reported  the  ravages  of 
the  Wheat  Midge  iu  Prince  Edwards  Island. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Frisbie,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Apple  Maggot  is  as  great  a  pest 
as  the  Codling  Moth  in  his  State. 

The  ravages  of  tho  Texas  Screw  Worm  were 
reported  from  Kansas  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Newton 
of  Oswego,  in  that  State. 

A  Fly  Maggot  mining  the  leaves  of  wheat 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  K.  P,  Wallace 
of  Audersonville,  Tenu  ,  not  having  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  any  one  previously;  but  its  identity 
is  not  yet  established. 

The  West  Town  Farm  and  Garden  Club, 
of  West  Town,  Orange  County,  New  York! 
reported  through  its  president,  James  B.' 

isher,  the  ravages  of  Lachnosterna  tristis  on 
the  foliage  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  what  appears 
to  be  Typhlodromus  pyri,  producing  rust¬ 
like  blight  of  the  foliage  of  pear  trees,  Messrs. 
Joseph  A.  Harper,  of  Blackshear,  Ga.,  and  C. 
Menelas,  of  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  complained  of 
the  ravages  of  the  Grape  Vine  Colaspis  (Co- 
laspis  flavida)  on  the  foliage  of  their  vines. 
Mrs.  George  Schall,  of  North  Wales,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.,  reported  her  strawber¬ 
ries  injured  by  a  common  Bone-beetle  (Steli- 
dota  strigosaj.  Mr.  James  Franklin,  of  West 
Apopka,  Fla.,  reports  the  Green  Soldier  Bug 
(Rhaphigaster  hilaris)  exceedingly  destructive 
to  garden  vegetables  and  to  orange  trees. 

The  Apple  Plant-louse  (Aphis tnalii  appeared 
in  great  abundance  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  Spring,  as  reported  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  but,  as  usual,  it  soon 
disappeared  without  doing  material  damage. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Melliehamp,  of  Bluffton,  S.  C., 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  adding  one 
more  instance  to  the  many  previously  no¬ 
ticed  of  the  preference  of  bark  Hoe  for  en-.’ 
feebled  trees  or  portions  of  trees;  this  being  a 
colony  of  a  probably  undescribed  species  of 
Lecanium  which  had  settled  on  a  partially 
severed  twig  of  an  oak  tree,  sparing  the  other 
parts  of  the  tree. 

An  instance  of  the  wandering  of  a  cattle- 
tick  to  the  body  of  a  woman  was  reported  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Beardslee,  of  Paiureville,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Joseph  Voylo,  of  Gainesville.  Fla.,  reports 
the  Meulv  Bugas  bo  destructive  toorauges  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Orange  Lake,  Fla.,  that 
it  absorbs  all  the  attention  of  orange-growers 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
other  insects  and  diseasre,  although  the 
Orange  Rust  Mites  are  found  upon  the  trees 
in  very  large  numbers.  At  Micajaopy  he 
found  several  trees  drying  from  a  disease  of 
obscure  nature,  which  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  penetration  of  the  tap-root  into  the 
stratum  of  water  beneath  the  soil. 


farm  (£cononuj. 


“COLD  STORAGE”  A  SUCCESS. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Rural  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  new  project  in  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  temporary  preservation  of 
fruits  by  cold  storage,  with  a  promise  of  fur¬ 
ther  account  when  the  result  should  be  known. 
In  fulfillment  of  that  promise,  and  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  system  is  destined  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  fruit  problem,  and 
consequently  of  interest  to  many  readers,  the 
following  particulars  are  given.  The  enter¬ 
prise  referred  to  is  the  erection  of  a  large 
refrigeratin'  aud  ice-house  by  the  Highland 
Fruit  House  Company  at  Highland.  Ulster 
County,  N  V.  The  ice-house  has  capacity  for 
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about  900  tons,  while  the  refrigerating  house  c 
will  accommodate  something  over  300  tons  of  t 
grapes,  as  usually  packed  in  crates  or  baskets.  c 
Its  location  is  on  the  western  limits  of  High-  t 
land  village,  about  one-and  a-half  mile  from  t 
the  river  landing  and  the  West  Shore  Rail-  < 
road  station,  and  it  is  built  near  the  edge  of  a  < 
pond  so  small  that  ice  will  probably  have  to 
be  cut  three  times  to  fill  it;  but  it  is  expected  1 
that  two  cuttings  will  be  sufficient  to  run  the 
refrigerator  through  any  season. 

Having  visited  the  establishment  and  inter¬ 
viewed  several  of  its  customers,  as  well  as  the  l 
superintendent  in  charge,  I  find  it  is  confi-  ■ 
dently  stated  that  the  enterprise  is  a  success, 
so  far  as  regards  the  preservation  of  fruits, 
for  a  few  months,  and  the  belief  is  expressed 
that  grapes— even  the  perishable  Concords— 
can  be  kept  till  Spring,  if  properly  packed. 

The  house  has  been  nearly  filled  this  Fall,  and 
the  early  heavy  frost  prevented  the  offering 
of  many  more.  The  principal  stock  has  been 
Concord  Grapes,  although  peaches  are  stored 
to  quite  a  considerable  extent,  and  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  as  well  as  butter  and  eggs  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent— merely  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  The  results  in  all  cases  have  been  sat¬ 
isfactory.  With  regard  to  grapes,  it  is  found 
that,  where  properly  packed,  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  preserved,  and  sales  are  satisfactory. 

By  “  properly  packed”  is  meant  that  the  fruit 
should  be  quite  ripe,  and  that  caro  should  be 
taken  to  exclude  all  broken,  cracked  and  un¬ 
ripe  berries,  while  the  sound  grapes  should  be 
packed  in  tills  or  baskets,  about  five  inches  or 
less  in  depth.  Grapes  have  been  stored  here 
this  season  in  all  possible  conditions— ripe  and 
unripe,  cracked  and  bruised,  rotten  and 
frosted,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  has  been 
so,  as  growers  will  know 
from  experience  that  even 
‘‘cold  storage”  will  not 
ripen  grapes,  or  close  up 
cracks,  or  heal  bruises,  or 
remove  rottenaess,  but  it 
will  keep  slightly  frosted 
grapes  in  good  appearance, 
so  that  the  damage  to  them 
can  be  discerned  only  by 
the  taste — which  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  in  behalf  of  consu¬ 
mers.  Where  mildew  or 
rot  appears,  it  may  iu vari¬ 
ably  be  traced  to  unripe  or 
cracked  berries  or  clusters. 

Whether  the  objection 
heretofore  urged  against 
chilled  grapes  —  that  they 
quickly  lose  in  appearance 
after  exposure,  and  must  be 
used  immediately— will  lie 
against  them  when  kept  in 
this  way,  is  not,  yet  certain¬ 
ly  known,  and  the  writer  is 
not  posted  on  that  branch 
of  the  subject  further  than 
to  know  that  they  ha  veeon- 
tinued  to  bring  satisfactory 
prices,  although  the  market 
lias  been  slow.  Prices  have 
been  from  five  to  10  cents 
—  the  latter  exceptional, 
how'ever;  six  to  eight  cents 
would  probably  be  a  fail1 
average. 

They  would  have  sold 
for  from  three  to  four  cents 
when  cut.  The  exjieu.se  has 
been  about  one  cent  per 
pound.  In  consequence  of 
these  favorable  results,  several  growers  in  this 
section  are  contemplating  similar  enterprises, 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  it  is  stated  that  other 
fruit  districts  are  also  showing  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  system  by  following  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  house  is  divided  into  six  rooms — three 
above  and  three  below.  The  lower  rooms  are 
20  by  40  feet,  the  upper  rooms  are  of  the  same 
width,  but  less  in  depth.  The  temperature 
has  been  kept  at  88  degrees,  but  it  is  believed 
by  some  that  34  degrees  will  be  found  better; 
and  the  superintendent  states  that  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point  if  desired.  The 
atmosphere  feoms  perfectly  dry, as  matches  and 
salt  constantly  in  the  room  show  no  signs  of 
moisture,  and  water  on  the  cement  floor  dries 
up  with  reasonable  quickness.  Early  in  the 
season  it  required  more  ice  to  run  it  than  later, 
when  it  became  more  filled  up  and  cooled,  and 
cool  weather  set  in.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
six  rooms  can  be  run  down  to  88  degrees  on 
nine  tons  a  week,  or  one-and-a-half  ton  per 
week  for  each  room.  To  keep  the  temperature 
down  to  34  degrees  would  require  more. 

It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  this  company 
is  the  originator  of  “cold  storage  for  fruit,” 
but  that  it  is  the  first  to  apply  the  Ridgway 
system  on  so  large  a  scale.  This  system  is 
well  known  throughout  the  country  as  applied 
to  domestic  refrigerators,  coolers,  meat  cars, 
etc.  The  first  operator  to  any  extent  in  this 
section  was  Mr.  D.  J.  Donaldson,  of  Cliuton- 


dale,  the  “Grape  King”  of  Ulster  County,  who 
tried  it  two  years  ago  with  suchsuecess  as  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  enlarge  the  building  last  y  ea  r,  so  as 
to  have  room  for  his  whole  crop  of  Concords 
about  100  tons.  An  early  and  heavy  frost  cut 
off  35  tons,  so  that  they  were  sold  for  two 
cents  or  loss  per  pound.  The  plan  used  by 
Mr.  D.  is  different  from  the  Ridgway,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  operates  well. 

Growers  here  express  confidence  that  cold 
storage  will  help  thorn  very  materially ,  as  it 
will  prolong  the  season,  measurably  prevent 
glut,  and  bring  them  better  prices.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  more  Concords  is  projected  for  next 
Spring,  so  that  in  a  few  yearn  they  will 
probably  rule  at  two  or  three  cents  per  pound. 
Large-acred  growers  say  they  can  grow  them 
for  that  price  if  they  can  get  the  necessary 
help.  This  they  propose  lo  get  by  crowding 
the  small  growers  out  of  the  business.  The 
practical  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the 
planting  of  the  better  and  high-priced  fruits 
by  the  smaller  growers,  and  a  more  intensive 
system  of  culture,  by  which  they  will  get 
double  the  product  and  better  prices  than  at 
present,  and  maintaiu  their  position  as  inde¬ 
pendent  tillers  of  the  soil.  w.  d.  g. 

Cliutondale,  N.  Y. 

- - +-•-» - 

A  GOOD  TOBACCO  PRESS. 

The  labor  of  packing  tobacco  depends  much 
upon  the  conveniences  at  hand  for  pressing. 
With  a  good  press,  the  work  may  be  easily 
and  rapidly  done  ;  but  with  the  clumsy,  ex¬ 
temporized  contrivances  that  are  often  used, 
it  becomes  tedious  and  laborious.  The  press 
illustrated  in  Fig  094  has  the  merit  of  being 


This  press  is  made  so  that  the  scales  may  set 
upon  the  platform  while  the  case  is  being 
packed.  Two  short  pieces  of  timber,  which 
are  a  little  wider  than  thick,  are  placed  across 
the  ends  of  the  platform.  These  are  of  such 
dimensions  that  when  placed  upon  the  edge, 
the  top  is  above  the  platform  of  the  scales,  but 
when  laid  upon  the  side,  it  is  below  it.  1  hus 
the  case  is  supported  just  above  the  scales, 
while  it  is  being  packed  and  pressed,  and  is 
let  down  upon  them,  without  the  necessity  of 
lifting  the  whole  case,  or  without  danger  of 
injuring  the  scales. 

The  operation  of  the  press  will  hardly  need 
much  explanation.  The  follower  is  placed 
upon  the  tobacco,  the  iron  rods  lifted  to  their 
place,  and  the  seam  is  put  iu  place,  taking  care 
that  the  vertical  irons  pass  through  the  inside 
link,  as  shown.  The  end  of  the  lever  is  then 
through  the  outer  link,  the  iron  piu  at  the 
end  being  placed  under  one  of  the  hooks.  The 
other  end  of  the  lever  is  then  pressed  down 
until  the  link  drops  into  the  hook  next  below. 
Two  men  can  operate  it  more  conveniently 
than  one. 

The  inner  link  on  the  beam  should  be  made 
long  enough  so  that  it  always  catches  in  the 
third  hook  below  the  beam,  otherwise  there 
will  not  be  room  to  work  the  lever  conve- 
!  niently.  “elm.” 


ana  rapicuy  uuuw ,  mu  whu  tut?  liuluoj  ,  ^  ^  _ 

temporized  contrivances  that  are  often  used,  JERSEY  COW  MIS1LETOE. 

it  becomes  tedious  and  laborious.  The  press  j 

illustrated  in  Fig  094  has  the  merit  of  being  _  We  append  a  brief  description  of  the  beau- 
entirely  efficient,  convenient  to  use,  easy  to  j  tiful  imported  Jersey  cow  represented  in 


Jersey  Cow  Mistletoe  (5857.)— From  Life.  Fig.  095. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  Fig.  095.  She  is  owned  bv  Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones, 
jy  judgment,  it  is  equal,  if  of  BrockviUe,  Outario.  Canada,  and  we  give 
nv  patented  tobacco  press  below  her  name  and  pedigree  : 


store,  and  cheap.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not 
patented,  and  in  my  judgment,  it  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  patented  tobacco  press 
that  l  have  seen. 

Its  construction  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  used,  appear  pretty  well  iu  the  drawing. 
The  beam,  which  may  be  made  of  any  strong 
wood,  should  be  about  tbrec-aud-a-half  by 
five  inches,  and  its  length  should  lie  about  18 
inches  longer  than  that  of  a  tobacco  case. 
The  vertical  rods  are  made  of  three-quarter 
round  iron,  welded  to  a  piece  of  bar  iron,  one- 
and-a-half  inch  wide,  by  one-half  inch 
thick.  The  bottom  of  the  rod  is  bent  and 
welded  into  an  eye  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  links  that  fit  over  the  beam  are  of  seven- 
sixteenth  inch  round  iron.  These  should  be 
about  10  inches  long.  The  level's  are  made 
of  some  strong  wood,  and  are  six  feet 
long,  and  three  by  four  inches  at  tho 
end  toward  the  press,  tapering  some¬ 
what  to  tho  outer  end,  where  they  are 
rounded,  for  convenience  in  handling.  The 
part  that  fits  into  the  hooks  is  a  strong  piece 
of  wrought-iron,  with  a  slot  at  the  end  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  hooks,  with  a  strong 
pin  put  iu  so  as  to  cross  the  slot,  as  indicated 
in  the  drawing. 

The  bottom  of  the  press  is  a  platform,  the 
size  of  a  tobacco  cuse,  with  a  piece  of  heavy 
scantling  in  the  center,  to  the  ends  of  which 
the  rods  are  attached  and  supported  at  the 
ends  by  two  bits  of  plank  set  up  edgewise.  I 
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Prince  of  the 
Vulley  (83)  Jer 
Mlstle-  sey  Herd  Book 
toe  (5357)  H.  C. 
Lmpo’t’d 
Dropped  i 
Junes,  I 
1377. 


Welcome (lfiO)  Jersey  H.  B. 
H.  C. 


Queen  of  the  Valley  (7-10) 
J.  H.  B.  H.  C. 

Wick  (199)  Foundation 
Stock. 

I  Sea  Gull  (725)  Foundation 
Stock. 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  six  animals  given 
in  this  oedigreo,  two  are  Foundation  Stock  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  three  are  “  highly 
commended,”  a  term  applied  only  to  indivi¬ 
duals  of  great  excellence. 

In  color,  Mistletoe  is  a  beautiful  golden  fawn 
shading  darker  on  bend  and  legs.  Jnshajie, 
she  is  almost  perfection,  being  broad-hipped, 
deep-bodied,  short-legged,  and  straight-back- 
od.  She  has  an  extremely  dished  face,  large, 
full,  dark  eyes,  slender  and  beautiful  horns, 
a  skin  of  great  richness  and  softness,  and  a 
superb  udder  and  escutcheon,  white  her  limbs 
are  as  ele" n  and  line  as  those  of  a  deer.  Add 
to  this  a  fine  constitution  und  an  unmually 
gentle  and  placid  disposition,  and  you  can 
form  some  Idea  of  this  beautiful  animal. 

Mistletoe  bas  been  four  times  exhibited, 
and  has  been  a  prize-winner  every  time,  and 
has  twice  stood  in  Mrs.  Jones’s  Prize  Medal 
nerd.  At  Toronto,  this  Fall,  as  judged  by 


the  noted  expert,  T.  S.  Cooper,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mistletoe  was  placed  third  in  the  cow 
class,  owing  to  an  accidental  bruise  to  her 
udd  from  lying  on  a  stone  in  pasture.  Mr. 
Cooper  did  not  know,  till  after  his  award, 
that  the  swelling  was  only  temporary,  and  he 
afterwards  stated  in  his  published  report  that 
he  considered  Mistletoe  the  best  cow  on  the 
ground.  When  we  consider  tho  magnificent 
array  of  Jerseys  shown  against  her,  this  com¬ 
pliment  can  be  better  apjjreciated,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  was  consoled  by  the  fact  that  iu  this 
class  her  cows  carried  off  the  whole  three 
prizes,  and  no  other  cows  were  placed,  al¬ 
though  a  splendid  tot  were  shown,  including 
three  grand  imported  cows,  one  of  which 
took  first  prize  over  all  JersBys.  At  Guelph, 
the  swelling  on  Mistletoe’s  udder  having  dis¬ 
appeared,  she  stood  first,  and  a  test  of  her 
milk,  in  one  of  the  creameries  exhibited, 
showed  four  inches  of  cream  on  a  setting  of  11 
inches  of  milk. 

Mistletoe’s  calves  toko  after  her  in  beauty 
and  iu  quality.  Her  yearling  heifer  was  a 
prize-winner  last  year,  and  her  bull  calf  this 
year  took  second  prize  at  Toronto,  and  first 
prize  at  the  Guelph  Show,  although  not  yet 
eight  weeks  old  when  shown. 

I  - 

SHORT-HORNS  IN  ENGLAND. 

PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

It  is  beginning  to  bo  suspected  that  the  days 
of  extremely  inflat  ed  and  artificial  values  for 
pedigree  h hurt-horns  are 
numlx'red.  This  may  or 
may  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
s|  prophetic  suspicion ;  hut  in 
any  ease,  there  are  nowa¬ 
day-  strange  fluctuations 
iu  prices  of  the  finest  tribes, 
which  seem  to  point  in  t  he 
direction  of  permanently 
f:  lower  ones  in  the  future. 

This  again  may  or  may 
not  turn  out  to  have  been 
a  leading  or  a  misleading 
omen,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  more  fash¬ 
ionable  tribes  and  herds 
have  been  worked  up  to  a 
degree  of  fiscal  prominence 
which,  to  say  the  least  ,  has 
not  been  an  un mixed  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  bovine  interests  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  sort  of 
open  secret  that  Sliort-horu 
interests  in  this  country  u  :  e 
of  so  sensitive  and  delicate 
a  character  and  have  so 
many  * ‘  wheels  with  in 
wheels”  iu  the  machinery 
which  keeps  them  niuuiug 
along,  are  bolstered  up  by 
so  many  artificial  props, 
und  sustained  in  such  an 
intricate  net-work  of  fan¬ 
cies  and  devices,  that  the 
defection  of  half-a-dozen  of 
the  leading  men  would 
bring  about  a  collapse  in 
?  which  would  be  involved 
the  ruin  of  a  good  many 
people  where  all  ani  more 
than  all  is  invested  in  the 

i,  matter. 

e  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  deplore  entirely 
this  state  of  things,  though  I  consider  the  iu- 
j  trinsic  value  of  the  Short  horn  has  been  left 
altogether  too  far  behind,  and  that,  it  lias  been 
a  mistake  to  admit  so  much  of  the  speculative 
and  gambling  element  into  Short-horn  trsns- 
0)  actions.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the 
business  should  become  artificially  inflated  so 
soon  as  a  number  of  wealthy  men  took  a  fancy 
n  for  it;  but  at  the  same  time  wemustudmit 
that  it  lias  been  much  more  extensively  devel- 
n  oped,  and  been  made  more  attractive,  and 
n  perhaps  more  generally  successful,  than  would 
y  have  been  the  ease  without  these  men.  Due 

j.  thing  we  must  remember,  viz. :  that  these 
men  would  not  themselves  have  taken  much 

n  especial  interest  iu  it,  were  ft  tot  that  u  large 
e  capital  was  involved.  Certain  it  is,  also,  that 
the  science  of  animal  reproduction  cannot  be 
pursued  to  any  great  length  without  the  aid 
e  of  iilenty  of  money.  It  Is,  moreover,  true 
a’  that  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  increases,  as 
a  that  of  England  and  America  is  increasing, 
men  will  take  in  hand  various  fancies,  or 
j(j  “hobbies”  as  some  people  call  them,  willde- 
jy  vote  limited  time  and  almost  unlimited  money 
m  to  them,  and  so  run  up  the  busiuess  that  it 
entirely  loses  its  intrinsic  value  in  one  that  is 
j  governed  only  by  fashion  and  tho  leugth  of 
ltj  men’s  purses. 

al  I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the 
jy  recent  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Short 
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horns  at  Holker,  and  by  the  very  much 
lower  prices  that  were  obtained  than  was  the 
case  at  the  previous  periodical  sale  of  the 
surplus  animals  of  that  celebrated  herd.  To 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  a  heavy  de¬ 
preciation  of  value  in  Short-horns  is  a  matter 
of  small  fiscal  importance,  or  perhaps  of  any 
other  importance;  but,  to  brooders  of  limited 
means,  a  restoration  of  practical  and  intrin¬ 
sic  values,  which  may  bo  taken  as  evidences 
of  diminished  popularity  and  of  waning  be¬ 
lief,  such  depreciation  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  concern.  It  will,  no  doubt,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  bring  these  high-bred  animals  within 
the  reach  of  a  very  large  number  of  practical 
farmers  who  cannot  afford  fancy  prices,  and 
while  the  few  suffer  loss  in  this  way,  the 
many  will  reap  advantage.  Here,  in  fact 
the  Short-horns  are  in  the  country,  great 
numbers  of  them,  and,  whether  or  not  they 
regain  their  fancy  value,  their  blood  will  go 
on  disseminating  itself  throughout  the  land. 
It  might  well  be,  indeed,  that  a  general  and 
permanent  fall  in  the  value  of  these  cattle 
would  do  great  good  in  the  country,  in  the 
way  of  raising  the  average  quality  of  bovine 
stock;  but  I  myself  do  not  expect  any  such 
considerable  and  permanent  depreciation  of 
values  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  caunot  be 
— so  long  os  the  country  goes  on  prospering. 

The  depression  under  which  agriculture  in 
the  British  Islands  has  been  so  long  laboring 
has,  no  doubt,  bad  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
value  of  high-bred  Short- horns,  and  of  causing 
the  somewhat  violent  fluctuations  of  recent 
days.  We  ha  ve  not  done  with  the  depression 
at  present,  though  the  seasons  are  again  im 
proving,  and  its  influence  in  the  future  will 
probably  have  a  sobering  influence  over 
Short-horn  transactions,  inasmuch  as  the 
memory  of  these  times  will  remain  long  after 
they  themselves  have  passed  away.  An 
effect  of  them  will  be  to  prou  ote  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  more  practical  properties  of 
Short-horn  cattle,  and  wre  shall  require  the 
useful  in  combination  with  the  ornamental. 


durance  in  all  essential  particulars  The 
organization  is  intended  to  be  national,  and 
attho  election  of  officers  Daniel  Dunham  was 
elected  president,  J.  H.  Bowman,  secretary, 
with  vice-presidents  from  the  several  States. 

The  American  Pereheron  Stu  1-book  was 
recognized  as  tbe  authority  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  Pereheron  breeders  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  record  their  stock  therein.  The 


States  were  asked  to  promptly  enact  laws  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  lard,  and  against 
the  buying  and  packing  of  any  but  strictly 
pure  and  sound  pork  products  to  be  sold  for 
food.  If  they  had  asked  the  legislatures 
already  having  such  laws  to  provide  for  their 
careful  execution,  they  might  have  reached 
the  difficulty.  The  passage  of  laws  is  one 
thing:  their  evasion  is  another.  The  prompt 
enforcement  of  laws  would  bring  some  sharp 
Chicago  speculators  to  grief.  The  profits  on 
adulterations  of  food  enable  men  to  be 
skipped  around  the  sharp  comers. 

JONATHAN  PEBIAM. 


tee  recommend  that  the  fees  and  rales  as  pub¬ 
lished  for  volume  II  be  adopted  for  volume 

/III.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  for 
holding  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Clydesdales  in 
connection  with  State 
fairs.  The  Association 
will  again  convene  at  the 
time  of  holding  the  next 
Fat  Stock  Show  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

K  the  NORMAN  HORSE 

I  \  BREEDERS. 

||v  At  this  meeting,  which 

jj  |k  was  largely  attended  by 

|  j  llllly  prominent  breeders,  the 

|!|  k  members  had  an  enjoy- 

.ii/i|'ij|||k  able  time,  interspersed 

!||  I  I  111 III  with  earnest  work  in  the 

|  interests  of  the.  heavy 

jj  llj  j! !  I'X  wing  of  the  French  horse 
|  V  question,  and  at  the  con- 
i!ll  Ilk  elusion  they  enjoyed  a 
;  |  banquet.  The  menu  card 
|||'  had  a  Norman  charger 
1 1)  depicted  thereon  rushing 
j  |  1 1!  ‘  ‘up  grade,  ”  the  center  of 

I  the  table  being  orna- 
jjl  tnented  with  a  huge  cake, 
I  I  surmounted  with  a  typi- 
l  jj|T|f  7  cal  Norman  horse. 

1 1 1  |||  Ia  The  more  important 

|  |  MBy  work  accomplished  was 
perfecting  the  organiza- 
II  in  *  I  tion  under  the  laws  of  II- 

P  |ry  linois  ;  also  the  passage 

fv'  of  a  resolution  request¬ 

ing  the  officers  of  all  ag¬ 
ricultural  fairs  to  require 
Pitmaston  Duchesse  Pear.-From  Nature.  Fig.  002.  all  full_bred  draft  horses 

publishers  were  directed  to  admit  only  such  to  be  registered  before,  being  eligible  to 
imported  horses  to  registry  aftrr  this  year  as  prizes. 

shall  have  been  admitted  to  registry  in  the  In  relation  to  the  breeding  of  the  horse 
Pereheron  Stud  Book  of  France.  Duke  of  Normandy,  represented  by  his 

the  cl\  descale  horse  ASSOCIATION.  owner,  Mr.  Becket,  as  a  pure  Norman,  the 

The  Ch’desdale  breeders  in  session  during  committee  disagreed  with  the  record  as  shown 
the  Fat  Stock  Show  were  numerous,  and  their  by  Mr.  Becket,  Rnd  are  of  the  opinion  that 
meetiug  largely  attended  by  prominent  im-  the  animal  is  a  Shire  horse  bred  in  England, 

porters  and  breeders.  That  they  are  “well  In  explanation,  Mr.  Becket  stated  that  his 

heeled,”  as  a  society,  the  balance  in  the  clerk  made  the  entry,  and  the  clerk  admitted 

treasury— 81,975— shows.  The  members  are  it  It  was  ordered  that  the  by-laws  providing 
resident;  in  Illin'ds,  44;  Canada,  28;  Iowa,  for  the  expulsiou  of  a  member  misrepresent- 

15;  Indiana,  11;  New  \ork,  5;  Pennsylvania,  ing  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  registrv  or 

5;  Wisconsin,  5;  Scotland,  2:  Michigan,  2,  sale,  should  be  enforced. 


unc  cuts 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


We  have  had  several  complaints  about  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  a  work  called  the 
“Poultry  Adviser,”  which  is  puffed  up  widely 
as  containing  full  instructions  for  successful 
incubation.  Tbe  price  is  #2  and  the  work  is 
merely  a  small,  paper-covered  phamplet  of 
about  SO  pages,  worth  about  10  cents,  as  a  re¬ 
hash  of  things  better  said  in  other  works.  It 
is  published  at  New  Concord,  0.,  and  we 
would  certainly  advise  our  friends  to  leave  it 
severely  alone, 

“The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self-Preservation,” 
is  a  humbug  published  by  the  Boston  Insti¬ 
tute,  another  humbug.  With  regard4  to  both 
we  urge  our  readers  to  adopt  the  best  advice 
given  by  the  writer  of  this  6tuff :  “Avoid  all 
quacks,  charlatans,  empirics,  pretenders  and 
bogus  medical  institutions,”  and  then  you 
wall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  “Boston  In¬ 
stitute”  or  “The  Science  of  Life.” 

A  telegram  from  New  Orleans  last  Tuesday 
savs  that  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  papers 
of  recent  date  there  appeared  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  100  carpenters  for  Louisiana  ; 
“wages,  $3  per  day;  free  transportation  if 
applied  for  before  the  24th  ;  inclose  $2,  with 
full  name  and  address,  to  E.  Campbell,  Ba- 
ronne  Street,  New  Orleans.”  A  person  in  St. 
Louis  having  written  a  letter  of  inquiry,  po¬ 
lice  officers  were  sent  to  find  the  advertiser. 
They  found  him  and  &  friend  named  Richard 
Tallman  on  Baronne  Street,  near  Lafayette. 
They  had  just  received  a  number  of  letters 
and  were  at  the  time  burning  their  prolific 
correspondence  in  the  fire-place.  The  person 
answering  to  the  name  of  Campbell  admitted 
inserting  the  advertisement,  and  the  officers 
feeling  satisfied  that  Campbell  &  Co.  were 
not  carrying  on  a  legitimate  business,  arrested 
them.  Campbell,  at  the  station,  gave  his 
name  as  Charles  Henry,  27  years  old,  hailing 
from  St.  Louis.  Tallman  is  85  years  ■  Id  and 
from  Chicago.  Both  wore  recent  arrivals,and 
it  was  their  intention  to  go  to  Mexico  as  soon 
as  they  had  collected  money  enough.  This 
sort  of  swindle  is  very  common  all  over  the 
country.  All  sorts  of  “  help  ”  are  advertised 
for  in  city  and  country  papers,  but  in  all 
cases  remittances  tire  solicited  in  advance, 
either  in  the  advertisements  or  by  letters  in 
answer  to  applications  for  the  positions.  Often 
people  are  induced  to  travel  from  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  at  the  cost  of  much  inconve¬ 
nience  and  expense,  to  meet  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  greater  lose.  It  would  be  a  safe  rule 
never  to  answer  any  advertisement  where 
money  is  asked  for  in  advance.  1  hese  swin¬ 
dles  are  the  meauet  kind,  for  they  are  intended 
to  rob  those  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 


THE  PITMASTON  DUCHESSE  PEAR, 


About  the  1st  of  November  we  received  a 
single  specimen  of  the  above  pear  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This 
was  drawn  and  engraved,  and  the  portrait  is 
shown  at  1  ig.  692.  Wo  know  nothiug  of  this 
new  pear  ourselves,  ami  therefore  append  the 
remarks  of  those  from  whom  we  solicited  in¬ 
formation. 

FROM  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

I  have  had  but  limited  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  this  pear,  and  I  think  it  has  not  yet  bceD 
sufficiently  tested  to  fix  its  position  for  value. 
I  cannot  make  it  quite  so  good  in  quality  as 
others  rate  it.  Tn  texture  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Howell,  but  it  is  hardly  so  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  large  size,  hundsome  form 
and  fine  yellow  color,  with  its  excellent  tex¬ 
ture,  may  make  it  a  profitable  market  sort, 
if  always  fair  and  productive.  In  that  case 
the  name  will  become  simply  Pifcmaston. 
Downing  remarks  that  thd  original  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d’Augoul^me” 
is  an  “  unfortunate  name,”  which,  however, 
we  can  easily  reduce. 

FROM  KLLW ANGER  &  BARRY. 

W e  regard  the  Pitmaston  as  a  fruit  of  large 
size  and  good  form  and  color,  while  in  quality 
it  ranks  as  good  to  very  good — somewhat  vari¬ 
able  with  us.  Some  seasons  it  has  come 
almost  to  boat.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  sym¬ 
metrical.  It  succeeds  well  on  the  qumee  and 
is  fairly  productive. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  GRAPE-VINES. 


It  appears  that  tuberous-rooted  grape-vines 
have  now  been  discovered  in  Cochin  China. 
The  stems  are  anuvA  the  same  as  the  vines  of 
the  hop  plant.  The  grapes  (white  an  *  darki 
are  of  an  agreeable  flavor  and  about  the  size 
of  our  Delaware,  though  the  bunches  some¬ 
times  weigh  as  Liuch  r> ;  eight  pounds.  No 
hope  is  held  out,  however,  that  they  will  ever 
prove  of  any  practical  utility  to  English  grape 
growers.  An  engraving  of  the  berry  [natural 
size)  and  bunch  (reduced)  may  be  seen  in  the 
London  Garden  of  date  October  20. 


3ntmslr’l£»orifius 


CHICAGO 


The  Pervhcron  Horse  Breeders'  Meeting— The 
Clydesdale  Horse  Association — The  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Breeders,  etc.,  etc. 


(Special  Rorau  reports.1 


EGGS  \S.  MEAT 


THE  PERCHERON  nORSK  BREEDERS. 

Thh  hl-aunual  meeting  of  the  Pereheron 
Horse  Importers  and  Breeders  was  largely 
attended  at  the  Grand  Pacific,  in  Chicago. 
Besides  the  prominent  breeders  of  the  United 
States,  there  wore  also  present  Minister  Wash¬ 
burn  and  J.  II.  Sanders,  of  the  U.  S.  Cattle 
Commission.  Mr.  Washburn,  in  his  address, 


It  would  be  wise  to  substitute  more  eggs  in 
our  daily  diet,  than  we  do,  in  place  of  meat, 
for  they  would  be  not  only  more  palatable, 
but  cheaper  than  beef.  For  instance,  in  the 
Summer  when  eggs  are  worth  eight  or  10 
cents  a  dozen  and  beef  is  worth  from  10  to  12 
cents  per  pound,  one  dozen  of  ordinal  y  hens 
eggs  will  weigh  one- and-ft- half  pound,  which 
at  10  cents  per  dozen  would  be  six-and-two- 
third  cents  per  pound  against  10  to  12  for 
beef.  Not  only  this,  but  there  is  more  solid 
nutriment  in  the  egg,  there  being  no  bones  or 
tough  pieces  to  go  to  waste.  An  egg  is  made 
up  of  one  part  shell,  six  parts  white  or  albu¬ 
men,  and  three  parts  yelk.  Tbe  white  of  the 


r 


egg  contains  66  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the 
yolk  contains  52  per  cent.  The  egg  is  purely 
animal  food,  and  yet  there  is  none  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  of  the  butcher  necessary  to 
obtain  it.  Most  people  prefer  eggs  fried 
moderately  hard.  This  is,  however,  one  of 
the  poorest  ways  to  cook  them  so  far  as  the 
health  is  concerned ;  for,  so  cooked,  they  are 
hard  to  digest.  The  most  healthy  way  to  cook 
them  is  to  boil  them  about  four  minutes,  which 
takes  away  the  animal  taste  which  is  offensive 
to  some,  but  does  not  harden  the  yelk,  making 
it  hard  to  digest.  To  be  sure,  eggs  are  very 
valuable  and  bandy  for  the  farmer  to  take  to 
town  and  sell  for  cash  or  trade  for  provisions, 
and  sometimes  he  stints  himself  too  much  in 
order  to  have  a  large  supply  for  market. 
It  would  be  found  much  better,  however,  to 
use  all  he  wants  at  home  instead  of  paying  a 
higher  price  for  less  nutritious  meat. 

H.  S.  WALDO. 


Feeding  Sorghum. — The  attention  of  the 
Farm  and  Home  was  called  to  the  growing 
and  feediug  of  sorghum  to  milch  cows  this 
season,  and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
The  ground  was  light  sandy  soil,  and  was  in 
every  respect  prepared  the  same  as  for  corn, 
with  the  exception  that  the  fertilizers  were 
scattered  in  the  rows  that  had  been  laid  off 
for  the  seed.  The  seed  was  sown  somewhat 
thickly  and  came  up  uniformly,  growing  well 
until  just  about  to  head,  when  it  was  cut, 
cured,  and  carried  to  the  barn.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  was  cut  off  a  second  growth  sprang 
up,  whifch  though  injured  by  the  drought, 
produced  nearly  as  well  as  the  first  crop. 

The  growing  of  .sorghum  for  sirup  and  for 
feeding  has  two  different  objects,  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation  are  not  alike.  The 
object  in  sowing  it  thickly  in  the  rows  is  to 
make  the  plants  as  numerous  as  the  condition 
of  the  soil  will  allow,  as  the  finer  the  stalks 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  stock  but  it  is  best 
to  allow  the  crop  to  approach  maturity,  even 
to  let  it  send  out  the  shoots  for  the  seed  heads, 
but  it  should  be  cut  before  the  seed  leaves  the 
milky  state.  Thus  grown  and  harvested,  no 
part  of  it  will  be  refused  or  rejected. 

As  to  its  value  as  feed,  it  was  given  entire 
and  also  when  cut.  The  cattle  in  both  cases 
seemed  to  prefer  it  to  fodder  corn  when  fed  in 
connection  with  it.  The  saccharine  matter  in 
sorghum  being  proportionately  greater  than  in 
fodder  corn,  it  was  consequently  more  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  more 
productive  of  fat.  No  test  was  made  as  to  the 
richness  of  the  milk  giveu  by  the  cow  s  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  yield  when  fed  upon  fodder 
corn,  but  the  flow  was  increased. 

As  this  crop  seems  specialty  adapted  to  light 
soils,  and  is  easily  grown,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  extensively  cultivated 
and  made  an  annual  crop  on  all  farms.  It  can 
certainty  be  produced  at  a  low  cost,  consider 
ing  its  many  advantages. 


The  Spanish  Chestnuts. — Some  years  ago 
I  saw  articles  every  now  and  then  in  the 
agricultural  papers  recommending  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  these.  Can  any  one  now  inform  me 
whether  it  has  been  done,  and  if  so  what  has 
been  the  success  of  the  plantations?  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  rough,  rocky  and 
stony  ground  in  the  country,  which  might 
be  profitably  planted  with  different  sorts  of 
chestnuts,  shell-barks,  hickory  and  black  wal¬ 
nuts.  In  addition  to  the  annual  crop  of  nuts 
when  fully  grown,  the  timber  of  these  trees 
would  be  valuable,  and  especially  that  of 
black  walnut,  which  is  now  bringing  about 
the  same  price,  in  the  Eastern  State  market*, 
as  mahogany.  a.  b.  allen. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


We  have  to  thank  the  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  following  pam¬ 
phlets  relating  to  the  public  domain: 

Circular  Instructions  relative  to  entries 
under  the  Homestead,  Pre-emption  and  Tim¬ 
ber  Culture  Laws. 

Instructions  for  making  final  proof  on 
Timber  Culture  Entries. 

United  States  Mining  Laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  thereunder. 

Coal-Land  Law  and  regulations  there¬ 
under. 

Rules  of  Practice  in  eases  before  the 
United  States  District  Land  Offices. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  for  the  year  1883. 

Little  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  England, 
A  catalogue  of  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  shrubs,  etc. 

J.  G.  Borrow,  Fishkill  Village,  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  price-list  of  grape-vines.  The 
splendid  grape  Jefferson  is  a  specialty  with 
Mr.  Burrow. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society,  George  W. 
Campbell,  of  Delaware,  secretary.  150  page* 
and  much  valuable  information. 
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J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Circular 
of  the  new  white  grape  Jessica.  Mr.  Lovett 
believes  it  to  be  as  early  as  the  Talnian,  while 
it  is  of  fine  quality. 

Premium  List  of  the  First  Annual  Fat- 
Stock  Show  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  on  December  14  and  15.  Henry  W ade, 
Secretary,  Toronto. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Trado  price-list  of  novelties  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  seeds  of  special  interest.  It  offers  some 
very  excellent  things. 

Address  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  U 
S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  before  the 
American  Forestry  Congress,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  August  8,  1883.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Official  Catalogue  of  the  Foreign 
Exhibition  held  at  Boston  in  1883.  Com¬ 
piled  by  C.  B.  Norton,  Secretary.  Pages, 
445.  This  report  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  45  uations  exhibit¬ 
ing  at  the  fair. 

Bush,  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  Missouri.  The  Bushberg  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  American  Grape  Vines,  Third 
Revised  Edition.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
treatise  on  the  America u  grape  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  and  we  should  be  glad  if  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  of  our  readers. 

The  American  Fruit  Drier,  or  Pneumatic 
Evaporator.  A  pamphlet  of  48  pages  issued 
by  the  American  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  Evaporating  fruit.  The 
Importance  of  this  Industry,  Characteristics 
of  Evaporated  Fruit,  Evaporating  Fruit  as  a 
Business,  Profits,  Principles  of  the  Evapora¬ 
tor,  A  Household  Necessity,  How  to  Operate 
the  American  Evaporator,  are  among  the 
topics  discussed.  The  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all  who  apply  as  above. 


3 rop invents,  &£. 


ABOUT  HARROWS. 

WflAT  THEY  WERE,  WHAT  THEY  ARE,  AND 
% 

WHAT  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 

Harrowing  is  the  most  important  part  of 
farm  work.  It  is  of  greater  necessity  that 
the  harrowing  be  well  done  than  the  plow¬ 
ing;  because  when  the  harrow  is  of  the  right 
kind  and  is  well  used,  the  ground  can  be  fitted 
for  a  crop,  although  the  plowing  may  have 
been  poorly  done;  and,  indeed,  with  such  a 
harrow  as  will  combine  ail  the  essential  points 
of  a  perfect  implement,  soil  in  some  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  better  prepared  without  any 
plowing  at  all,  by  the  use  of  such  an  imple¬ 
ment,  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  But  bar- 
rows  have  been  very  imperfectly  made  from 
the  very  beginning  up  to  very  recent  years. 
A  very  good  idea  of  the  poorness  and  ineffect¬ 
iveness  o  £  the  common  kinds  of  harrows,  and 
of  the  disappointments  and  disgust  at  the 
general  inefficiency  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
gained  from  the  popular  impression  in  regard 
to  them,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  to  the 
present.  Harrows  were  considered  as  imple¬ 
ments  of  torture,  and  to  harrow  was  synony¬ 
mous  to  torment.  The  words  were  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  Virgil  speaks  of 
“tormenting  the  earth  with  harrows,”  and 
Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet’s  ghost  speak  of 
“  harrowing  up  the  soul,”  and  so  we  now  talk 
of  harrowing  tales  to  express  our  ideas  of 
some  great  horror.  No  doubt  there  is  some 
connection  in  this  significant  use  of  the  word 
with  the  tormenting  sense  of  the  helplessness 
of  the  farmer  condemned  to  use  the  wretched 
implements  which  have  been  called  harrows, 
for  one  of  his  most  important  labors. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary'  want  of  ingenuity  and  mechani¬ 
cal  skill  in  the  construction  of  harrows.  The 
first  harrow  ever  used  was  as  good  and  as  use¬ 
ful  for  its  purpose  as  some  that  are  in  use  to¬ 
day.  Originally  the  harrow'  was  the  top  of 
a  tree;  by-and-by  this  was  flattened ;  and,  os 
the  brush  was  worn  off  by  use,  it  was  the 
forked  branches,  and  then  it  was  the  mere 
log.  When  a  suitable  tree  was  not  at  hand 
a  bunch  of  bushes  or  boughs  was  tied  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and  as  the  slow 
genius  of  invention  of  those  days  became  capa¬ 
ble  of  improving  the  common  implements,  a 
log  was  thrown  across  the  boughs.  This  led 
to  the  use  of  a  forked  branch  with  a  cross 
bar  at  the  end,  and  wooden  tooth  sup* 
planted  the  rough  projections  of  the  small 
branches  of  the  bout*  hs.  In  course  of  time 
iron  Bpikes  w'ere  used,  and  the  Romans  who 
had  some  brains  and  used  them,  changed  the 
triangular  form  into  an  oblong  hurdle  shape 
and  drew  it  by  one  corner;  they  also  used 
planks  studded  with  iron  spikes,  and  thus 
originated  the  smoothing  harrow.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Romans  there  came  a  period  known 
as  the  “  Dark  Ages,”  in  which  invention  of 


peaceful  implements  gave  place  to  that  of 
warlike  weapons,  and  up  to  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  the  barrow  seems  to  have  re¬ 
verted  to  its  original  form  of  a  bush  or  a  log. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  of  inven¬ 
tion  regarding  harrows;  for  in  1634  the  Irish 
Parliament  made  a  law  to  forbid  the  drawing 
of  harrows  by  the  horses  "  tayles,”  a  practice 
which  was  thought  to  impair  the  breed  of 
horses;  another  fact  which  tends  to  show  the 
“  harrowing'’  defects  of  this  implement  as  it 
then  existed. 

After  this  time  agriculture  began  to  ad¬ 
vance.  “Book  farmers”  began  to  appear 
here  and  there,  and  wherever  they  appeared 
something  new  and  good  appeared  with  them. 
The  system  of  culture  was  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved;  wooden  plows  gave  place  in  time  to 
Iron  ones,  but  still  the  harrow  seemed  to  be 
au  insurmountable  difficulty.  The  wooden 
or  iron  teeth  fitted  into  frames  of  various 
shapes,  triangular,  square  or  oblong,  or  made 
in  parts,  to  fold,  or  with  wings,  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  uneven  surface,  still  “  harrowed 
the  farmer’s  soul,”  and  tormented  him  with 
their  inefficiency.  In  course  of  time,  inven¬ 
tors  turned  their  attention  to  this  implement 
and  endeavored  to  reform  it  in  various  ways; 
but  chiefly  by  different  arrangements  of  the 
teeth,  still  retaining  the  frame  very  much 
of  the  same  character  as  before.  The  teeth 
were  sloped  backward,  frames  were  made  of 
iron,  a  series  of  links  combined  into  what 
were  called  the  Chain  Harrows,  Spriug  Tooth 
Harrows,  Disc  Harrows,  Coulter  Harrows; 
all  were  devised  and  brought  out,  hut  still 
the  “harrowing”  objection  remained.  The 
tootb  harrows  certainly  stirred  the  soil,  but 
when  a  farmer  had  carefully  plowed  under 
stones,  weeds  and  sod,  to  bring  them  out  of 
the  way  and  put  them  where  they  would  do 
the  most  good,  by  rotting  and  enriching  the 
soil  by  their  decay,  the  tooth  harrows  tore 
it  all  up  again,  undoing  the  farmer’s  work, 
and  resowing  and  replanting  the  weeds  and 
grass,  which  he  wanted  to  bury  and  get  rid 
of.  They  would  not  even  cover  the  seed,  but 
so  mixed  and  stirred  tbesoil  that  the  seed  was 
even  brought  to  the  surface  more  than  it  was 
covered,  and  so  annoyed  and  “  harrowed  up 
the  soul”  of  the  farmers  who  were  sowing 
oats  or  peas,  which,  work  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  cover. 

The  smoothing  harrows  were  no  better. 
They  smoothed  aud  dressed  up  the  surface, 
but  they  only  covered  up  a  multitude  of  de¬ 
fects.  AJ1  the  roughuess  of  the  plowing,  the 
misfits  of  the  sods  leaving  vacancies  and  hol¬ 
lows,  where  tho  air  come  and  dried  out  the 
3oil  and  killed  the  young  plants  which  had  as 
firm  soil  for  their  roots;  all  the  rough,  hard 
clods;  everything  that  was  wrong  was  left 
unrighted;  only  the  surface  was  smoothed 
and  made  to  look  fine,  just  as  a  velvet  cloak 
might  cover  up  the  rags  and  filth  and  vice  of 
some  degraded  tramp  or  professional  beggar. 
So  the  chain  barrows  did  not  fill  the  bill ;  and 
when  farmers  saw  them  they  merely  shook 
their  heads  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  spring-tooth  harrow  was  a  novelty 
only;  it  was  not  even  an  improvement,  for  the 
intervention  of  the  springs  was  little  help  at 
all,  and  the  work  of  the  teeth  w'as  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  common  teeth,  except¬ 
ing  that  there  was  more  scratching  done  than 
tearing  of  the  soil,  and  the  disc  harrows  and 
the  coulter  harrows  were  BtilJ  unable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  farmers.  What  was  wanted 
was  an  implement  that  would  level  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  a  plowed  field;  break  up  the  lumps 
and  clods;  smooth  the  surface ;  press  down  the 
sods  and  all  weeds  or  manure,  without  tear¬ 
ing  them  up,  but  leaving  them  where  the 
farmer  wanted  them;  consolidate  the  soil 
where  the  seed  should  lie,  and  make  it  com¬ 
pact  and  free  from  cavities  and  air  spaces  into 
which  seed  might  fail  uselessly;  and  that 
would  pulverize  aud  mix  up  and  turn  over  the 
surface  thoroughly,  so  that  it  should  be  smooth 
and  mellow,  and  cover  the  seed  and  each 
und  every  one  of  them  regularly  and  evenly 
as  to  depth;  and,  moreover,  that  could  be 
put  upon  a  poor  meadow  to  tear  up  and  loosen 
the  surface  where  the  grass  might  be  thiu, 
and  make  a  mellow  bed  for  fresh  seed,  and  so 
avoid  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  rest  of 
the  field,  or  could  be  used  to  fit  a  graiu  stubble 
or  a  corn  stubble  for  asucceeding  crop  of  fod¬ 
der  or  grass  or  Fall  grain,  and  do  it  more 
quickly  and  even  better  than  it  could  be  done 
by  a  plow;  such  an  implement  would,  indeed, 
reach  the  very  summit  of  excellence  as  a 
harrow. 

And  I  am  free  to  say,  with  the  confidence 
that  no  reuder  of  these  lines  will  fail  to  agree 
with  ine  most  completely,  that  the  “Acme” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Lov- 
eler  is  just  this  very  implement  which  has 
been  wanted,  which  fanners  “long  have 
sought,  aud  mourned  because  they  found  it 
not;”  and  I  say  this  because  I  have  used  it  for 
all  these  purposes,  and  have  experienced  its 
excellence.  Moreover,  many  neighbors  and 


friends  have  done  the  same.  Said  a  neighbor 
this  Spring,  who  looked  over  the  fence  as  I 
rode  at  my  ease  upon  the  convenient  seat  of 
one  of  these  implements:  “That  looks  like  a 
good  thing.  What  is  it,  anyhow  ?”  “  It’s  a 
harrow,  you  see;  and  n  plow,  or  a  gauge  plow, 
rather;  amla  clod  crusher;  and  a  inanureand 
sod  coverer  and  a  seed  coverer;  aud,  as  y<  u 
see,  it  does  about  as  much  work,  and  us  well, 
in  oue  hour,  as  your  tooth  harrow'  will  do  in 
several.”  “  Won’t  you  lend  it  Die  i  I  have  a 
piece  of  rough  swamp  over  there  that  1 
plowed  that’s  awful  lumpy,  and  I  think  that 
will  be  the  boss  to  bring  it  into  shape  for  sow¬ 
ing  ”  “Certainty.  You  can  use  it  and  see  how 
it  works.”  In  a  few  days  he  brought  it  back. 
“  Well,  bow  did  you  like  it  P’  “1  must  have 
one,”  said  he;  “  I  can’t  get  along  without  one 
of  them.”  I  cannot  add  more  than  that  for 
the  benefit  of  every  farmer  who  may  read 
these  lines.  henry  stewart. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

[We  have  used  the  Acme  Harrow  at  the 
Rural  Farm  for  four  or  five  years,  and  we 
agree  w'ith  Mr.  Stewart  fully  as  to  its  value. 
As  to  smoothing,  disc,  and  spring-tooth  har¬ 
rows,  however,  we  do  not  agree  with  him.  We 
use  them  all,  and  regard  each  as  valuable,  if 
not  invaluable,  for  special  purposes.— Eds.] 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Kansas, 

Ellingwood,  Barton  Co.— This  Fall  has 
been  very  wet,  compared  with  last  year. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  good  stands,  and  if  they 
go  through  the  Winter  all  right,  we  may  look 
for  big  crops  next  year  in  this  part  of  Kansas. 

J.  G.  s. 

Maryland, 

Rayville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  27.— 
The  past  season  was  a  favorable  one  for  the 
growth  of  nearly  all  farm  crops.  Tli3  yield 
of  wheat  and  rye  was  above  the  average. 
The  corn  crop  is  good,  but  net  so  large  as 
usual  on  account  of  so  much  having  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  If  our  brother  farmers  would  select 
their  seed  corn  at  husking  time  and  store  it 
where  it  will  become  thoroughly  dry  without, 
freezing,  much  labor  and  vexation  would  be 
avoided,  aud  our  crops  would  become  more 
profitable,  as  replanted  corn,  in  this  section 
at  least,  only  yields  fodder  and  nubbins. 
There  is  some  complaint  of  corn  becoming 
moldy  in  the  crib,  owing  to  the  warm,  damp 
weather  of  the  past  two  weeks.  Apples  are 
very  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Hay  plenti¬ 
ful.  Stock  in  good  condition.  p.  s. 

Missouri, 

Ash  Grove,  Green  Co.,  Nov.  24.— Wheat 
looks  fine.  We  had  excellent  crops  of  every¬ 
thing  except  apples.  Wheat  is  worth  80c.  to 
85c. ;  corn,  25c. ;  oats,  10c.  to  20c. ;  hogs,  8%e. 
per  pound,  gross;  eggs,  25c,  a  dozen;  butter, 
25c.  per  pound.  Immigrants  from  nearly 
every  State  are  coming  here  to  settle ;  conse¬ 
quently,  this  town  is  growing  rapidly. 

J.  w.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Lynxville, Crawford  Co.— Wheat  is  selling 
at  from  70c.  to  95c.  per  bushel;  oats,  20c.  to 
28c. ;  rye,  40c.  to  50c. ;  beef,  live,  *3  to  *8.50; 
hogs,  *3.50  to  *4.50  per  cwt ;  butter,  17c. ; 
eggs,  20c.  per  dozen.  w.  D. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Illinois, 

New  Windsor,  Mercer  Co,— My  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  had  18  eyes,  and  were  cut  to  single  eyes, 
which  were  planted  one  in  a  hill  oue  footupurt 
in  black  soil.  Yield,  19X  pounds  of  tubers.  No 
fertilizer  was  used.  Of  the  Shoe-peg  Corn  I 
have  20  ears  six  inches  long.  There  were 
some  nubbins,  but  I  didn’t  save  them.  There 
were  ten  watermelons,  ranging  from  nine  to 
1 5  pounds  in  w-eight.  The  Black-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  Wheat  was  a  failure;  it  grew  nicety 
till  June,  and  then  died.  w.  e.  k. 

Mlanour!. 

Rocky  Comfort,  McDonald  Co.— My  two 
small  Blush  Potatoes  weie  cut  into  18  pieces, 
with  an  eye  in  each,  and  planted  in  a  drill  oue 
foot  apart.  Yield  38  pounds  of  beautiful 
tubers,  all  larger  than  tho  seed.  My  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings  are  doing  well.  The  Garden 
Treasures  were  fine.  d.  b.  h. 

Nebraska 

Rising  City,  Butler  Co.— Here  is  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  potatoes  sent  out  by  the 
Rural.  Commencing  with  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  the  11  rat  crop  from  my  single  potato 
was  a  heaping  half  bushel;  tho  second  crop 
was  equally  good,  and  so  was  tho  third.  The 
fourth  crop  was  1,800  bushels.  I  sold  ail  of 
the  third  crop  for  *1.50  per  bushel  for 
seed,  except  what  I  planted,  and  the  fourth 
crop  I  sold  for  five  to  ten  cents  above  tfce 
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market  price  of  other  potatoes.  Of  the  White 
Elephant,  the  first  crop  was  only  one  peck. 
I  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  them  as  with 
the  Beauty;  but  the  next  season  I  got  23  bush¬ 
els  of  splendid  potatoes,  and  this  season  I  have 
got  GOO  bushels  of  potatoes  that  can’t  be  beat 
in  quality  and  size,  Of  the  Blush  I  received 
three  very  small  potatoes,  which  I  cut  to  one 
eye  in  a  piece,  and  planted  in  good  soil,  with¬ 
out  any  manure,  and  dug  05  pounds  of  splen¬ 
did  potatoes — very  few  small  ones.  It  sur¬ 
prises  me  to  see  the  reports  of  the  Blush. 
Almost  all  received  small  potatoes,  and  report 
crops  of  largo  ones.  Will  that  do  every  time 
in  planting  small  potatoes?  [Nothing  is  posi¬ 
tively  known  to  the  contrary.— Eds.]  The 
potatoes  alone  have  paid  me  the  cost  of  the 
Rural  for  many  years  to  come.  f.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Fluvanna,  Chautauqua  Co.— My  Blush 
Potato  was  planted  one  eye  in  a  hill,  and  I 
l.ad  eleven  hills  from  which  I  harvested  about 
37  pounds.  They  looked  fine,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  them.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  grew 
large  stalks,  but  it  is  quite  too  late  for  this 
climate.  The  frost  killed  it  before  any  ker¬ 
nels  were  formed.  The  Garden  Treasures 
were  a  complete  success,  though  we  were  care¬ 
less  enough  to  let  our  folige  plants  be  killed 
by  the  frost.  1  believe  that  the  Rubal's  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  seed  distribution  is  to  be  the  source 
of  much  good  to  the  rural  population.  It  is 
better  than  money  at  interest,  and  ought  to 
do  much  to  extend  the  circulation  of  this  most 
valuable  paper.  Way  back  in  its  infantile 
days  I  became  a  subscriber,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  my  patronage  from  the  first  number 
of  the  first  volume  until  the  present  time, 
almost  34  years,  and  I  expect  to  welcome  it 
each  new  year  while  I  live  or  it  is  published. 
Why,  I  could  not  well  do  without  it!  It  is  as 
necessary  as  any  other  indispensable  article 
in  a  household— and  of  more  benefit  than 
tobacco  or  any  of  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages.  The  frankness  and  candor  with 
which  it  treats  all  subjects,  should  commend 
it  to  all.  There  are  many  statements  from 
which  I  should  differ;  but  as  one  locality  re¬ 
quires  one  system  of  crops  and  culture,  and 
another  locality  another  system,  therefore  we 
each  should  decide  for  ourselves  w  hich  system 
to  adopt.  H.  A.  w. 

Wisconsin 

Livingston,  Grant  Co.— My  Blush  Potato 
was  cut  into  11  pieces  and  planted  in  11  hills. 
Yield,  36  pounds  of  fine  potatoes.  I  would 
not  sell  them  for  the  price  of  the  Rural. 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant 
have  done  very  well  with  me.  Subscriber. 

Ltnxvtli.e, Crawford  Co.— My  Blush  Potato 
was  planted  in  11  hillr,  one  of  which  failed; 
but  from  the  remaining  10  hills  I  got  75  pounds 
of  tubers.  I  sowed  one  package  of  the  Black- 
bearded  Centeimial  Wheat.  About  one-third 
of  it  headed  out,  but  too  late  to  mature ;  so  I 
sowed  the  other  package  this  Fall.  I  have 
over  60  bushels  of  the  "White  Elephants  to  sell 
for  seed  next  Spring.  The}'  are  splendid.  I 
earn  money  out  of  the  Rural,  besides 
getting  the  benefit  of  reading  a  first-rate 
paper.  w.  d. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.! 

MRS.  COTTON’S  “NEW  SYSTEM”  OF  BEE¬ 
KEEPING. 

N.  R.  M.,  Montreal,  Can.,  sends  a  circular 
about  the  “new  system”  of  bee-keeping’ 
widely  advertised  by  “  Mrs.  Cotton  ”  by  c-ir. 
culare  and  through  some  papers,  and  asks  as 
to  its  merits. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

Personally  1  have  had  no  dealing  with  Mrs. 
Cotton;  but  no  beo-keepor  could  road  her 
circular  without  at  once  detecting  the  exag¬ 
gerated  and  misleading  statements.  No  ex¬ 
perienced  bee-keeper  could  bo  deceived.  Mrs. 
Cotton’s  book  gives  no  original  ideas  of  value. 
The  most  important  advances  of  modem  bite- 
keeping  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  idea 
of  stimulative  feeding,  which  she  announces 
as  her  discovery,  was  publicly  advocated  in 
our  bee  papers  before  she  was  ever  heard  of 
as  an  apiarist.  The  idea.  howrever,  is  a  good 
one.  Mrs.  Cotton  and  N.  C.  Mitchell  are  no¬ 
torious  among  bee-keepers  as  the  two  persons 
in  the  country  who  have  procured  money 
from  the  uninformed  in  bee-keeping  matters 
through  promises  which  were  never  fulfilled. 
Concerning  these  two  porsous  I  have  had 
many  and  bitter  letters  of  complaint,  of  prom¬ 
ises  not  kept  and  offers  which  were  never 
satisfied.  One  of  the  largest.,  best  and  fairest 
of  our  bee  journals  has  published  Mrs.  Cotton 
in  the  column  of  “  humbugs  ’’  and  swindles  for 
months  together.  No  bee-keeper  of  the 
many  who  have  grown  rich  by  adopting  her 
methods  arose  to  protest.  The  old  relishle 


American  Bee  Journal  has  frequently  called 
attention  to  her  doubtful  methods  and  the 
complaints  of  those  who  had  been  deceived 
by  her.  [The  Rural  has  several  times  spoken 
of  “Mrs  Cotton” as  a  humbug. — Ed.]  Mrs, 
Cotton  claims  that  the  opposition  comes  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman,  an  inventor,  and  the 
writer  of  a  book.  Mrs.  Dunhour  is  an  inven¬ 
tor,  and  who  has  ever  heard  a  word  against 
her,  or  other  than  praise  ?  Every  bee-keeper 
is  proud  that  a  woman  has  given  us  such  a 
valuable  aid  as  the  Dunhour  machine.  There 
are  several  writers  of  bee-books,  and  all,  if 
genuine  and  honest,  are  treated  with  respect. 
No!  the  better  explanation  Is  this— “  The  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard.”  It  is  hard  to 
write  this,  especially  of  a  woman.  Yet  when 
such  papers  as  the  New  York  Tribune  adver¬ 
tise  for  Mrs.  Cotton  when  she  has  been  so  long 
known  and  exposed,  and  even  in  its  own 
columns,  some  one  should  speak. 

SHORT-HORNS  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

P.  N.,  South  Chestermlle,  Me. — Where  can 
I  get  a  Short-horn  bull  of  the  Bates  family  in 
this  part  of  the  world? 

Ann. — Short-horns  have  not  generally  prov¬ 
ed  profitable  in  your  section.  One  of  the  best 
herds,  that  of  the  Winslow  Brothers,  of  Put¬ 
ney,  Vt. ,  has  been  removed  to  Illinois.  Mr.  Le 
Grand  B.  Cannon,  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  has  or 
had  a  considerable  herd,  formed  a  few  years 
ago,  which,  we  believe,  has  lately  been  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale.  The  oldest  and  best  herd  now  in 
northern  New  England,  26  years  established, 
and  highly  bred  in  the  Bates  strain,  is  that  of 
Henry  C.  Cleveland,  of  Coventry,  Yt.  The 
cows  are  first-class  dairy  auimals,  and  are 
profitably  kept  ns  a  batter  herd.  This  herd 
was  established  by  Mr.  Cleveland’s  father,  the 
late  Judge  Cleveland,  recently  deceased  at 
nearly  90  years  of  age.  His  first  stock  was 
obtained  from  Kentucky  in  185S,  and  has  been 
constantly  strengthened,  always  with  a  view 
to  dairy  excellence,  and  for  this  j  t  is  unexcelled. 

POTATOES  FOR  HOG8. 

E.  P ,,  MayvMe,  D.  T- — What  is  the  value 
of  potatoes  as  compared  with  corn,  bushel  for 
bushel,  for  feeding  hogs,  and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  hi  price,  and  how  should  they  Vie  fed? 

Ans,— To  get  the  full  value  of  potatoes,  they 
should  be  cooked,  as  this  1  ireuks  do  wn  the  starch 
cells  aud  puts  the  tubers  iu  a  condition  for 
full  digestion.  Cooked  potatoes  have  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  corn;  uncooked,  not 
more  than  half  the  value,  “bushel  for  bushel.” 
The  price  varies  in  localities.  At  less  than 
half  the  price  of  corn  they  would  be  the  cheap¬ 
er  food  and  healthier  as  a  single  food.  About 
buying  hogs  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the  hogs 
and  the  price  the  pork  would  bring.  With 
cheap  hogs  and  comparatively  dear  pork,  it 
would  pay  well.  The  potatoes  should  be 
boiled  to  make  pork,  and  some  meal  should  be 
mixed  with  them.  A  hog  will  not  eat  enough 
raw  potatoes  to  get  fat. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  &  P.  Jr.,  Bridgeport ,  Conn.— L  Jfc>w 
can  I  make  grape  wine  ?  2.  I  hava/a  p^m- 
tree  that  blossoms  full  every  yeapf'but  bears 
no  fruit.  8.  I  have  also  a Beauty 
Pear  tree  that  blossoms  fulTench  year  without 
bearing  fruit,  although  it  has  been  trimmed 
back  several  times;  how  should  it  be  treated  ? 
4.  What  is  the  best  blackberry  for  Connecti¬ 
cut  ? 

Ans. — 1.  See  recipe  in  Querist  of  November 
10,  page  742.  2.  The  plum  tree  probably  has 
imperfect  floral  organs.  If  the  stamens  are  in 
fault  (as  probably  they  are)  planting  another 
plum  tree  alongside  will  furuish  pollen  for 
both.  That  is  the  only  way  we  eau  get  fruit 
on  the  Minor  Plum  while  the  trees  are  young. 
In  that  variety  the  flowers  are  better  on  trees 
over  ten  years  old.  8.  A  very  thriftily-grow¬ 
ing  pear  tree  is  always  slow  iu  coming  to 
fruit.  Pruning  at  the  wrong  season  will 
aggravate  rather  than  obviate  the  difficulty, 
and,  at  auy  season,  is  of  doubtful  efficacy. 
Moderate  Summer-pruning  (June)  is  advised 
and  also  root-pruning,  but  we  prefer  to  let  a 
good,  healthy,  thrifty  tree  go  ahead,  and 
bear  when  ft  gets  ready;  it  will  pay  in  the 
end,  rather  than  to  worry  the  tree  to  death  to 
make  it  bear  a  few  yea  is  sooner.  4.  The 
Dorchester,  Kittatinny,  Lawton,  Snyder  and 
Taylor  are  all  “starred”  equally  for  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  quality  Dorchester  and  Lawton 
are  preferred. 

J.  R.  P.  S.  East  Tollin,  N.  II. — 1.  What  varie¬ 
ties  of  upples  on  Paradise  stock  would  be  best 
for  family  use  where  only  from  15  to  20  trees 
are  needed,  and  a  succession  is  do  si  ruble,  and 
where  can  they  be  obtained  l  2.  What  straw 
berries  would  be  best  for  family  use  in'  the 
hard  soil  of  Central  New  Hampshire  I  8. 
In  crossing  a  small  very  early  sort  of  corn  and 
a  largo  kind  medium  in  time  of  ripening, 
from  w'hich  should  the  tassel  be  removed, 
when  the  object  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
eursof  the  small  sort  while  retaining  its  pow  er 
of  early  maturity  ? 

Ans  — For  the'  Paradise  stock,  we  shouid 
select  Alexander,  Northern  Spy,  Tetofsky. 


[  W agener,  Gravenstein,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 
and  Primate.  If  you  know  of  any  trustworthy 
nurseryman  near  you,  order  the  true  Paradise 
stock  of  him.  We  purchased  ours  of  Ell wanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  2.  Try  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph,  Hovey’s  Seedling  (pistillate), 
Charles  Downing  and  Sharpless.  3.  We  should 
remove  the  tassels  from  the  early  kind,  thus 
making  it  the  mother  plant.  Of  course,  you 
will  have  to  plaufc  it  later  than  the  other,  so 
that  its  pistils  (silk)  will  lie  receptive  when  the 
pollen  of  the  later  kind  is  ripe. 

J.  C.  A.,  Jonesboro ,  Tenn.—l.  Will  Con¬ 
cord  or  Maderia  grapes  make  raisins?  2 
What  grapes  are  best  for  making  raisins,  and 
will  they  thrive  in  East  Tennessee  ?  3.  Will 
grape  vines  brought  from  New  York  ripen 
their  fruit  earlier  here  than  home-grown, 
vines?  4.  Will  peaches  bloom  and  mature 
earlier  on  trees  brought  from  the  North  than 
on  those  grown  here  ?  5.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  time  of  ripening  between  the  same 
varieties  in  New  York  and  here  ? 

Ans. — L  The  Concord  Grape  will  not  make 
raisins,. nor  in  fact  will  any  other  American 
variety ,  though  some  come  nearer  than  others 
to  it.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the 
foreign  raisin  grapes  could  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  Tennessee,  or  if  grown,  made  into 
merchantable  raisins.  It  requires  a  dry, 
warm  climate,  like  that  of  Spain  or  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  raisin  making.  3.  No.  4.  No. 
5.  Six  or  eight  weeks;  less  in  cool  localities 
among  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee. 

H.  S.  Larchwood,  la.— What  can  I  do  for  a 
four-months-old  sow  troubled  with  kidney- 
worms? 

Ans. — Bathe  around  the  loins  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  daily  for  two  days,  and  if  she  is 
not  cured  give,  in  a  tin  or  cow’s  horn,  at  the 
mouth,  a  tea  or  table-spoonful  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 
Dilute  the  turpentine  with  milk.  The  turpen¬ 
tine  will  be  absorbed  and  pass  to  the  kidneys 
and  kill  the  worms. 

Subscriber,  Ingersoll,  Texas. — 1.  What  hand 
plow  would  be  best  for  a  one-acre  garden?  2. 
Where  can  I  get  Maltese  goats?  3.  What  is 
the  inclosed  grass? 

Ans.— 1.  Write  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  also,  J.  C.  Vaughn,  Chicago,  IU. 
3.  There  is  no  variety  of  goat  known  by  that 
name?  Does  our  friend  mean  Angora  or  Cash- 
mere  goats?  3.  It  seems  to  be  Texas  Panic  Grass 
— Panicutu  Texanum.  Cattle  like  it.  It  is 
tender  and  nutritious,  whether  green  or  dry. 

R.  B.,  Ontario,  Canada. — What  will  kill 
chickweed  ? 

Ans. — Chickweed  thrives  in  moist,  cool 
soils,  and  is  almost  as  ineradicable  there  as 
purslane  in  the  opposite  kinds;  yet  if  none  is 
allowed  to  go'to  seed,  it  can  be  kept  under 
though  not  exterminated,  because,  with  both 
weeds,  the  small,  light  seeds  are  conveyed 
everywhere  on  the  feet  of  men  and  animals, 
on  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  by  the  wind. 

W.  E.  K.,  New  Windsor,  III. — 1_  What  is  the 
name  of  the  grass,  a  specimen  of  which  is  in¬ 
closed?  2.  Would  a  reader  of  the  Rural. 
who  is  not  a  subscriber,  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  the  prize  essays  mentionedin  a  late  RuraiI? 

Ans. — 1.  From  the  very  poor  specimen  re¬ 
ceived  we  guess  it  to  be  Bermuda  Grass.  2. 
Oh,  yes. 

J.  H.  P.,  Petersburg,  Rl. — Where  can  I  get 
fuU-blood  Light  Brahma  chickens,  and  also 
Wyandottes  ? 

Ans.— You  can  get  the  L.  B.  of  C.  S.  Coop¬ 
er,  Scraalenbnrg,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  Dr. 

I.  H.  Mayer,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  the  Wyau- 
dottes,  of  Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

F.  A.  P.,  Delaran,  Wis.— Should  potatoes 
be  sold  now  for  what  they  will  bring,  or  be 
kept  for  possibly  better  prices  later  on  ? 

Ans. — Our  opinion  is  that  they  will  not 
bring  enough  more  later  to  pay  for  shrink¬ 
age  and  probable  loss  in  other  ways. 

T.  S.  L.,  Blossom  Hill,  Va  — Is  there  any 
sweet  corn  earlier  than  Adam’s  Early? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  the  variety.  Early 
Narragansett  and  Moore’s  Early  Concord  are 
the  earliest  kinds  we  have  tried  that  bear  a 
fair-sized  ear. 

C.  D.  Baker,  of  Milton.  Iowa,  wants  to 
know  where  pure  Wyandottes  can  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  Western 
fanciers  that  offer  them. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Ending 
Saturday.  Dee.  1. 

E.  S.  G.-T.  T.  L.-C.  C.-J.  P.  T.— M.  W.-J.  G.  B.- 
J.  V.  D.  P.— T.  W.—  J.  G  Seltzer,  thanks.— E  C.  R. — 
W.  Z.  D. — B.  F.  J.  —  G.  W.  — J.  B.  P.  S.  — "A  Subscriber." 
E.  K.— J.  H.-W.  P.-J.  B.  R,— T.  T.  L  -O.  G  -J.  B.  A. 
many  thanks.— H.  S.— W.  P.  A.— G.  W.  C— N.  W.  F 
— B.  B.  C.-D  B.  H  -T.  R.-F.  A.  B.-R.  B.-W.  D.  G 
-I.  H.  P.-C.  D.  B.-C.  J.  O.-T.  S.  L..M.  D.-J.  B.- 
L.  S.  H.-G.  L.  O.— T  T.  L.— Sarah  J.  Bonsall.  thanks. 
E.  A.-L.  E.  K.-T.  G.  C  -J.  P.-T.  H.  H.-R.  I.  Y  — 
A.  R  A.-C.  B  -A.  R.  C.-A.  J.  P.-G.  C.  C.-W.  F.  B. 
—••Growler,”  we  do  not  think  your  note  fair,  but 
we  shall  print  It. — S.  M  — C.  A.  S.,  we  do  not  want 
long  articles.— E.  A.  H.,  Maron,  N.  H.,  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  arrived.  Thanks. -d.  s.  W.-J.  p.— j,  m.  S, 


JHiMtllaneous  Advfttisinj. 


THE  PRUDENT  MOTHER 


Always  keeps  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  in  the  house,  and  by  so  doing, 
saves  herself  many  anxious  and  sleeepless 
hours.  When  the  baby  is  breathing  hoarsely 
ac  night,  and  the  mother’s  quick  ear  recog¬ 
nizes 

croup 

In  the  sound,  she  administer’s  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  which  relieves  the  obstructed 
breathing  and  soothes  the  child  to  healthful 
slumber.  The  thoughtless  mother  who  does 
not  keep  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  in  the 
house,  sits  up  all  night  trying  various  doubt¬ 
ful  remedies  on  the  poor  baby,  and  may  well 
be  thankful  if  it  is  alive  in  the  morning. 


I  find  nothing  else  so  efficacious  as  ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  In.  the  treatment  of  rolds  and  roughs, 
and  have  used  It  Incomes  of  croup,  u.sl  bum.  and 
incident  consumption,  with  groat  success.”— Dr. 
J.  Wilson,  CfaUetviUe,  Iowa, 


My  children  have  takon  A  tug's;  Cherry  Pectoral 
for cou gos  ttnd  crou p,  and  have  found  It  gave  im- 
mediata  reUef,  followed  by  cure.”— Mrs,  T.  Gregg, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


_ - — '  —  uiuuuut-n  ii 'j  auouyne 

expectorant  so  good  as  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  la  Invaluable  for  the  throat  and  lungs.” — Prof.  F. 
Sweetzer,  (Maine  Medical  School),  Brunste Idfc,  Me. 

W  hen  the  prudent  mother's  children  are  at¬ 
tacked  by 

WHOOPING  COUGH, 


She  gives  them  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 
which  relieves  the  severity  of  the  disease  and 
shortens  its  duration.  The  thoughtless  mother, 
who  does  not  have  at  hand  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  when  her  children  are  attacked 
and  are  almost  coughing  up  their  little  spines, 
lameutingly  wonders  why  they  always  have 
so  much  worse  attacks  than  fail  to  the  lot  of 
other  people's  children. 


- -  i  nuvi ua  muic  I  cuci  111 

hooping  Cough  than  any  other  medi¬ 
cine  ”-Dr.  Arthur  Y.  Cux,  st.  Louis,  Xto. 


“There  is  no  other  remedy  which  I  consider  sure  In 
its  effects  as  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.”— Dr.  F.  E. 
Pape.  Sandusky,  O. 


At  all  seasons,  but  especially  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  children  are  liable  to 


COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

The  prudent  mother  at  once  gives  to  her 
children  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  which 
speedily  relieves  and  quickly  cures;  while  the 
children  of  the  thoughtless  mother,  who  keeps 
none  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  at  hand, 
continue  to  suffer  from  colds  and  coughs  until 
their  ailments  become  chronic,  and  perhaps 
incurable. 


_  "In  cases  of  colds  and  congha  we  take  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  and  Pills,  and  the  Inconvenience 
passes  off  like  magic.”— Mbs.  Wm.  C.  Reid,  Freehold, 


‘"Hie  best  remedy  that  can  be  had  for  coughs  and 
colds  Is  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral."— E.  M.  Sargent 
Lowell,  .Voss. 


TORAL  for  rough*  and  cold*  In  my  own  family,  and 
I  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  my  customers  and 
friends.’’— G.  W.  Pbtton.  (Merchant! Keatahic,  La . 

’Ater’s  Cherry  Pectoral  Is  the  best  remedy  I 
have  ever  found  for  coughs  and  colds  i  In  fact  It 
never  falls.”— J.  Depot  .  Londonderry.  Ohu>, 

When  the  prudent  mother’s  husband  brings 
home  that  bad  cold  which  threatens  to 


SETTLE  OX  HIS  LI  NGS, 


She  gives  him  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 
and  he  is  cured ;  but  the  thoughtless  mother 
who  has  no  Cherry  Pectoral  to  give  her 
husband  under  like  circumstances,  sees  him  so 
hurried  by  pneumonia  that  he  hasn’t  time  to 
make  his  will 


ET mptooa*.  My  physician  ordered  aykr’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  The  result  wag  a  rapid  and  permanent 
eure.”-H.  R.  Simpson,  (formerly  of  Fitchburg,  Ky.i, 
IvOtf «  rs,  TexxU >.  J 


“I  was  troubled  with  an  exceedingly  severe  cough, 
which  became  so  fixed  upon  me  that  although  I 
used  a  number  of  different  remedies.  I  was  unable 
to  rid  myself  of  It.  1  wasgolng  Into  C  on -u  motion. 
I  Purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer-sT  herr?  Pkc?.'ra£.  aid 
before  I  had  used  one-fourth  of  It  was  entirely  cured.” 
— W.  H.  Thornton,  i Editor  Lawrence  Journal,)  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 


“We  have  been  selling  your  Cherry  Pectoral  for 
thirteen  Years,  and  and  It  U  unsurpassed  as  a  remedy 
for  coughs  of  a  chronic  nature,  or  for  anv  sudden 
cold  or  pneumonia. E.  Kart,  QaulterciuZ,  11L 


the  faU  and  winter.  After  using  several  preparations 
without  effect,  I  finally  tried  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto¬ 
ral,  and  before  using  one  bottle  was  completely 
cured.  I  have  entire  confidence  la  It,  and  take  pleas 
ure  in  recommending  Itcoourfrlemleandcnatomers, 
many  of  whom  have  u<ed  it  with  the  best  results.”— 
H.  W.  Crittenden,  (Druggist),  Burton,  O. 


When  the  prudent  mother,  from  some  un¬ 
avoidable  exposure,  herself  experiences  an  at¬ 
tack  of 


LARYNGITIS  or  BRONCHITIS. 

She  finds  prompt  relief  and  cure  in  her  ever 
ready  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  ;  but 
the  thoughtless  mother — who  never  has 
Cherry  Pectoral  handy—  when  she  suffers 
from  like  maladies  grows  worse  and  worse 
and  iu  due  course  of  time  her  children  get  a 
stepmother,  more  prudent  than  she  was,  it  is 
to  be  hoped. 


”1  had  severe  Laryngitis,  which  resulted  in 
chronic  hoarseness.  By  the  use  of  a  Yes’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  I  have  entirely  regained  my  health  C  R_ 
Phillips,  IHttsburyb,  Hi.  ’  * 


“A  severe  Bronchial  trouble,  pronounced  bv  a 
skillful  physician  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  liable  to 
terminate  In  l’neuiuonin.  atHietea  me.  After  one 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  CMumuir  Pectoral  1  found  relief 
It  has  extended  my  life  ten  years  at  least.”  John  J. 
I  human,  Brooklyn.  A.  1. 

MI  have  been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  since  mv 
youth-  l  owe  my  life  wholly  to  Ayer’s-.  Cmekby  1  ec- 
TORAL.  ’—Dr.  W.  K  Gann.  VOIr/U-rllj,  K y 

‘My  wile  was  troubled  with  violent  coaching,  hard 
anil  dry,  for  SO  years,  and  got  so  low  I  thought  It 
would  kUlher.  She  took  ater’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
and  now  Is  entirely  cured.’’— G.  54.  Carr,  French 
Cam}>,  .Vise. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell, Mass. 

(Analytical  Chemists.) 

Sold  by  All  Druggists. 
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We  should  feel  thankful  to  any  subscri¬ 
ber  sending  us  at  our  expense  a  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  that  weighs  over  two  pounds. 
- +•*  ■* - - 

“Atablespoonful  of  phosphate  in  the 
hill.”  How  often  we  hear  this  and  see  it 
in  print!  A  “pinch”  would  answer  just 
about  as  well.  There  the  *  ‘tablespoonful” 
lies — a  mass  of  inaccessible  food. 
- - 

Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin,  the  originator  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  Grape,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  both  conservative  and  conscientious 
in  his  statements,  says:  “I  know  of  no 
grape  for  the  table  that  suits  my  taste  so 
well  as  this,  and  yet  ripens  with  the 
very  earliest.” 

- - 

That  we  have  not  overpraised  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Grape  of  the  late  T.  B.  Miner  may 
be  seen  from  a  reference  to  Sir.  T.  T. 
Lyon’s  description  of  it,  made  during  a 
visit  to  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  out  rep¬ 
resents  an  average  of  the  best  bunches, 
drawn  from  Nature. 

- ♦»» 

We  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  vine- 
yardists  would  send  us  specimens  of  those 
of  the  newer  grapes  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  longest  in  good  condition,  and  an 
account  of  the  method  of  preservation. 
The  best  of  them  we  will  have  drawn  and 
engraved  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
- >  «  ♦ 

We  have  now  received  hundreds,  per¬ 
haps  thousands,  of  reports  about  the  great 
Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  sent  out 
and  introduced  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  its  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1881. 
Except  in  Colorado,  California  and  several 
Northwestern  Territories,  we  pronounce 
it  a  failure  both  as  a  Spring  and  a  Winter 
wheat.  We  have  grown  it  at  the  Rural 
Farm  for  five  years  always  selecting  the 
best  heads  and  it  is  as  tender  now  as  in 
the  beginning.  Beware  of  the  large,  fat 
grains  of  these  showy  Southern  wheats. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  dissemi¬ 
nated  or  introduced  among  its  subscribers 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  and  the  Blush  Potatoes.  Judging 
from  the  hundreds  of  reports  which  we 
have  published,  and  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  other  journals,  the  first  is  the 
best  early,  the  second  the  best  late,  and 
the  last  the  best  intermediate.  The  only 
objection  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the 
Blush  is  that  it  sometimes  straggles  in  the 
hill — an  objection  we  were  the  first  to  note. 
But  its  quality  is  superb,  being  dry  and 
flaky,  with  the  nutty,  sweet  flavor  of  the 
old  Peachblow. 

- +-++ - 

The  new  Rural  poster  is  printed  in 
three  colors  on  heavy  white  paper,  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  neat  and  attractive.  In 
size  it  is  two-and-a-half  feet  long  by  one 
foot  wide,  We  should  like  to  know  that 
all  of  our  readers  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  Buuar  to  tack  it  up  in  their  car¬ 
riage  houses.  The  poster  and  illustrated 
premium  list  of  four  pages  v.  ill  be  sent  to 
all  applicants  without  charge,  and  the 
more  we  have  the  better  we  shall 
like  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  clubs, 
and,  above  all,  the  one  extra  subscriber 
which  we  are  anticipating  from  each  Rural 
friend. 


Here  is  a  remedy  for  malaria  and  chills 
and  fever  which  we  know  has  effected 
cures  in  a  number  of  cases.  Take  three  or 
four  ounces  of  powdered  Red  Peruvian 
Bark  and  spread  it  evenly  in  a  pad  of  red 
flannel.  This  pad  must  then  be  quilted 
60  as  to  give  it  a  flattened  shape  and  to 
keep  the  powder  in  position.  Place  this 
directly  over  the  stomach,  holding  it  there 
by  one  band  around  the  neck  and  another 
around  the  waist.  It  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  patient  feels  that  the  disease 
is  broken.  Rural  readers  suffering  from 
this  wretched  complaint,  are  solicited  to 
try  the  above  remedy  and  report  the 
results. 

■ - »  - 

Of  late  years  farmers  about  the  Rural 
Grounds  have  been  discouraged  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  grow  squashes  for  the  reason 
that  the  young  vines,  no  matter  how  vig¬ 
orously  they  may  be  growing,  all  at  once 


will  droop  and  die.  The  R.  N-Y.  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  cause  may  be 
traced  to  the  injury  perpetrated  by  the 
larv®  of  the  striped  beetle  which  collect 
about  tne  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
A  friend  seeing  many  of  his  plants  wilt 
and  die  last  season,  mixed  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  kerosene  in  a  pail  of  water,  throw¬ 
ing  enough  on  every  hill  to  wet  the  soil 
and  stems.  Every  plant  so  treated  lived  and 
prospered. 


Now  is  the  little  country  child,  seven 
years  old  and  full  of  life,  blood  pulsing 
and  nerves  tingling  with  all  the  dynamic 
energy  given  by  the  pure  air  and  whole¬ 
some  food  of  the  country,  prisoned  for 
six  long  hours  each  day  in  the  low,  bare, 
dreary  school-room;  gaoled  more  rigor¬ 
ously  than  the  murderer  in  his  cell,  for 
it  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  locomo¬ 
tion  and  must  sit  straight  in  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  seat.  And  if  this  were  not 
cruelty  enough,  it  dares  not  speak,  dares 
not  even  whisper  to  those  placed  tempt¬ 
ingly  near  it,  Have  we  really  grown  less 
cruel?  Should  we  wonder  if  the  child 
dislikes  school  and  study?  Reader,  those 
schools  are  yours;  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  Shall  you  do  anything? 
Do  you  expect  a  little  child  to  study  six 
hours?  Think  a  moment  ;  then  act. 


Our  potato  experiments  of  the  past 
season,  as  already  published,  indicate  that 
whether  the  seed  or  stem-end  of  seed 
potatoes  will  produce  the  greater  yield, 
depends  upon  the  variety.  We  propose 
to  our  readers  that  they  should  test  this 
question  for  themselves  another  year, 
since  the  experiment  may  be  tried  with 
very  little  extra  trouble.  If,  for  instance, 
they  plant  Early  Rose  or  Beauty  of  He- 
b’o'n,  let  them  cut  the  potatoes  into  three 
pieces,  making  three  different  piles,  viz. : 
the  seed-end,  stem-end  and  middle,  plant¬ 
ing  each  separately,  making  the  same 
number  of  hills.  It  will  then  only  be 
necessary  to  measure  the  yield  of  each  and 
to  note  the  size  of  the  potatoes.  Which¬ 
ever  part  of  the  different  potatoes  yields 
the  greatest  amount  of  marketable  pota¬ 
toes,  the  experiment  will  furnish  us  a 
valuable  guide  which  portion  to  plant 
another  year. 


A  “new  disease,”  one  new  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  not  been  before  described, 
has  lately  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Zenker,  of 
Stettin,  Germany,  as  affecting  farm  labor¬ 
ers,  particularly  those  engaged  in  digging 
and  gathering  'potatoes,  it  is  caused  by 
the  peculiar,  strained  position  in  which 
the  legs  and  feet  are  kept  while  perform¬ 
ing  both  these  operations.  In  the  work 
the  laborer  stoops  and  supports  himself 
on  the  knees  and  feet,  moving  about  for 
a  long  time  while  the  knees  are  “strongly 
bent  and  the  feet  strongly  extended."  This 
soon  produces  weariness  and  numbness  in 
the  limbs,  and  results  in  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  toot  and  legs,  the 
thighs  and  trunk  not  being  affected.  The 
patient  fiuds  that  one  extremity  feels  cold, 
numb  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  painful, 
while  the  foot  drags  in  walking.  The 
affected  leg  feels  colder  to  the  touch  than 
the  healthy  one,  and  is  very  much  less 
sensitive,  in  some  cases  even  electric  cur¬ 
rents  being  but  slightly  felt.  The  treat¬ 
ment  hitherto  has  consisted  in  foot  baths, 
friction  and  electricity.  Under  treatment 
a  case  may  rapidly  improve,  or  if.  may 
continue  unchanged  for  several  years,  the 
patient  being  able  to  walk  about  though 
with  a  limping  gait. 


We  say  plant  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry 
for  late,  the  Hansel  for  early — both  are  of 
a  bright  red  color,  and  suitable  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  well  as  for  home  use.  For  a  yel¬ 
low,  plant  the  Caroline.  It  is  hardy  and 
productive,  though  not  of  the  first  quul- 
lty.  For  canning,  or  for  table  use,  if  you 
like  a  fruit  full  of  raspberry  flavor  though 
a  little  tart,  plant  Shaffer's  Colossal.  It 
is  rather  dark  iu  color  for  market,  and 
perhaps  a  little  soft.  For  a  hardy,  early 
red  raspberry  that  is  sweet  and  delicious 
for  home  use,  plant  the  Turner.  For  a 
raspberry  that  is  excellent  in  every 
way,  plant  the  new  Marlboro.  For 
the  earliest  and  most  productive  of 
blackcaps,  plant  the  Soughcgan.  For  a 
•  larger  and  later  blackcap,  plant  the 
|  Gregg.  For  currants,  pmut  the  new 
Fay's  Prolific  for  red,  and  the  White 
Grupe  Currant  for  white.  For  grapes, 
plant  the  Lady  for  earliest  white,  Moore’s 
Early  and  Worden  for  early  ulack.  For 
later,  plant  the  Victoria  or  Pocklington, 
for  light-colored;  the  Vergennes,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Brighton  or  Centennial  for  red,  and 
the  Wilder,  Herbert  or  Barry  for  black. 
For  strawberries,  try  the  Cumberland 
Triumph,  Charles  Downing,  Sharpless, 
Manchester  (pistillate),  Dauiel  Boone, 


James  Yick,  Mount  Yernon,  Hart’s  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Kentucky.  You  cannot  select 
a  better  list  for  trial  unless  by  experience 
you  know  already  ju6t  what  varieties  will 
succeed  best  on  your  land. 

- »  •  9 - 

EXPERIMENT. 


An  old  proverb  says,  “Experience  is  a 
dear  school,  but  fools  can  learn  in  no 
other.”  Like  many  other  proverbs,  this 
conveys  both  truth  and  error.  For  it 
hints  that  cheaper  tuition  may  be  had 
elsewhere,  and  that  wise  men  can  get 
knowledge  in  easier  ways.  Whatever 
may  be  true  in  pure  mathematics  and  ab¬ 
stract  sciences,  physical  science  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  farming  or  any  other  indus- 
try,  progress  and  succeed  by  experiment 
alone.  Success  comes,  on  the  experiment 
grounils  and  in  the  laboratory,  only  by  the 
“try,  try  again”  plan. 

But  there  is  a  second-hand  experience, 
which,  like  second-hand  clothes,  comes 
cheaper  ami  is  doubtless  better  for  some 
people  than  original  experience.  The 
monkey  got  his  roasted  chestnuts  out  of 
the  hot  ashes  by  means  of  the  cat's  paws. 
Agricultural  papers  and  books  are  the  cats’ 
paws  of  many  wise  farmers.  Fortunate 
are  those  farmers  who  have  the  skill,  time 
and  taste  for  original  experiment;  lacking 
these,  they  are  equally  fortunate  ii’  they 
have  good  eyes  to  observe  and  quick  wits 
to  appropriate  and  use  the  methods  found 
profitable  only  aftor  slow  and  costly  ex¬ 
periments  by  otiiers.  This  necessitates 
reading  and  a  judicious  selection  of  what 
is  suited  to  each  location.  What  better 
occupation  than  this  for  the  long  evenings 
of  tliis  Winter?  What  better  practical 
source  of  information  than  the  reports  of 
the  results  of  experiments  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  from  week  to  week  m  all  good 
farm  papers?  The  Rural,  for  its  part,  is 
used  to  seeking  in  dirt  and  ashes  good 
things  for  its  readers,  and  it  proposes,  by 
their  aid,  to  scatter  still  more  and  more 
widely  each  year,  the  results  of  its  experi¬ 
ments. 


THE  RURAL’S  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 


Our  ‘  ‘  Garden  Treasures”  this  year  are 

going  to  be  something  really  remarkable. 

me  friend  has  just  sent  us,  according  to 
list,  55  different  kinds.  We  have  received 
from  subscribers  probably  over  1,000  dif¬ 
ferent  species  and  varieties  of  annuals, 
biennials  and  perennials,  besides  over  100 
different  kinds  we  have  ourselves  gath¬ 
ered  and  bought  at  home  and  imported. 
How  many  of  the  1,000  kinds  sent  to  us 
by  friends  may  be  alike  we  cannot,  say. 
Now,  Rural  readers,  will  not  you  prom¬ 
ise  us  to  sow  these  seeds  carefully,  and 
care  for  them  as  they  should  be  cared  for? 
Perhaps  a  large  majority  will  prove  merely 
such  as  many  of  you  have  seen  or  raised 
before;  but  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
some  of  them  will  prove  very  rare.  Of 
Cleveland's  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  we  find 
there  will  be  63  seeds  for  each  of  our 
18,000  packets;  of  the  Horsford’s  Market 
Garden,  about  30.  Of  the  Diehl-Medit¬ 
erranean  Wheat,  the  Rural  Union  Corn, 
the  Thousand-fold  Rye  and  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats,  we  shall  be  able  to  send  a  lib¬ 
eral  trial  quantity.  As  to  the  tomatoes, 
let  us  say  that  we  have  ourselves  gathered 
about  20  pounds  of  seed  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds, of  no  less  than  15  different 
varieties,  many  of  them  those  that  have 
there  1  icon  selected  for  from  three  tol  0  years. 
Besides  these,  we  have  to  offer  every  one 
of  the  best  of  the  new  kinds  which  have 
been  introduced  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  We  hope  to  mix  these  so 
thoroughly,  and  to  send  out  enough  seeds 
to  each  applicant,  to  enable  all  to  raise  at 
least  one  plant  of  each  kind. 

Wo  do  not  ever  hope  to  make  our  Seed 
Distribution  more  varied  or  valuable  than 
that  which  we  are  now  worklug upon,  prom¬ 
ises  to  be.  Those  who  subscribe  for  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  in  combination  with 
other  journals  with  which  we  club,  need 
not  apply.  All  others  must  apply,  and 
inflow  a  three-cent  stamp.  We  again  beg 
our  friends  to  white  their  names  and 

ADDRESSES  PLAINLY. 


TRIUMPH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HOG. 


Last  Tuesday  President  Grfivy  signed 
a  decree  abolishing  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  American  hog  products  in¬ 
to  France,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was 
promulgated.  Originally,  the  prohibition 
was  established  in  the  Spring  of  1881, 
really  for  the  benefit  of  French  hog  rais¬ 
ers,  on  the  pretext  that  American  pork 
was  exceptionally  infested  with  triohinse, 
and  therefore  more  likely  than  other  pork 
to  produce  the  fearful  disease  of  trichi¬ 
nosis  in  consumers.  Half  a  dozen  other 
European  countries  soon  followed  this  bad 


example,  and  within  the  next  two  years 
,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  million  pounds  in  our  exports  of 
hog  products.  Investigations  here  and 
elsewhere  have  demonstrated  that  Ameri¬ 
can  hogs  arc  little,  if  at  all,  more  subject 
to  trichime  than  the  hogs  of  any  other 
country.  The  many  deaths  that  have 
lately  occurred  in  Saxony  and  other  places 
in  Germany  from  eating  German  meat, 
have  shown  clearly  the  ridiculous  nature 
of  the  pleas  on  which  American  hog 
products  have  beeu  excluded  from  most 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  no  pre¬ 
tense  has  ever  been  made  that  such  slaugh¬ 
ter  has  ever  beeu  caused  anywhere  by 
American  pork. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  mortality, 
coupled  with  the  example  set  by  France, 
will  ere  long  explode  all  European  legis¬ 
lation  against  the  American  hog,  especially 
as  Congress  will  meet  next  Tuesday,  and 
the  hostile  edicts  against  that  noble  beast 
may  furnish  valid  grounds  for  retaliatory 
legislation.  The  French  decree  states 
that  if  the  pork  is  carefully  salted 
there  is  no  danger  of  trichinosis,  and  that 
the  municipal  authorities  will  Seize  any 
bacon  that  may  be  found  imperfectly 
salted.  While,  in  Germany,  Zundel,  Louis, 
Richlinlmuser,  Kopp,  Seigmand  and  Dele 
have  found  that  after  infested  meat  has 
been  thoroughly  salted  the  trichin®  are 
incapable  of  reproduction,  such  o.her 
eminent  chemists  as  Schmitt,  Chatim, 
Girard,  Pabst,  De  Beneke  and  Libon, 
have  discovered  trichime  still  living  and 
capable  of  reproduction  iu  meats  that,  had 
beeu  salted  for  several  months.  There  is, 
therefore,  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  cabled  statement  that  “  if 
pork  is  carefully  salted  there  is  no  danger  of 
trichinosis,”  but  this  doubt  applies  to  the 
meat  of  all  other  hogs  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  American  sorts.  The  raising  of  the 
embargu  by  France  will  doubtlessenhuuee 
prices  of  nogs  and  hog  products  here, 
and  indeed  already  a  strong  upward  move¬ 
ment  has  begun,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that  before  long  the  noble  American  Hog 
will  again  be  xvelcomed  to  the  tables  of 
all  Continental  Europe. 


BREVITIES. 


Thk  very  worst  thing  a  journal  can  do  is  to 
make  exuberant  promises  from  year  to  year 
and  then  disregard  them.  Hovr  short-sighted  I 

Our  Blount's  Cora  of  the  present  season, 
which,  however,  is  no  longer  Blount's,  though 
it  sprang  from  it,  is  the  finest  iu  quality  we 
have  ever  raised. 

Remember  this— if  you  waut  to  stop  your 
Light  Brahmas  from  laying,  feed  them  all 
they  want.  We  have  found  that  the  egg-pro¬ 
duction  of  this  breed,  more  than  of  any  othor, 
is  lessened  by  over-feeding.  Feed  them  twice 
a  day  and  give  them  no  more  than  they  will 
oat  up  clean  Indore  resting. 

Charles  W.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  a 
letter  under  date  of  November  2  says:  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agricultural 
paper  1  get.  One  point  that  raises  it  in  my 
favor  is  its  independence  iu  regard  to  new 
things  I  detest  a  newspaper  that  will  ‘slob¬ 
ber’  for  money.”  So  should  all  good  men. 

“Wkki:  1  to  furnish  the  spicy,  thoughtful, 
scientific,  practical  Rural  New -Yorker  free 
I  to  some  farmers  1  know .  they  would  give 
{  i  r,  to  their  neighbors  or  children,  while 
they  themselves  would  read  sensational  stories 
iu  newspapers.  The  truth  is  the  Rural  is 
useful  according  to  the  intelligence  of  its  rend¬ 
ers."  Ho  says  Mr.  E.  H.  Collins,  of  Matts- 
villu,  Ind. 

The  well-known  author  of  agricultural 
works,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  writes  us.  uuder  date 
of  November  17,  ns  follows:  “I  am  not  given 
to  writing  puffs,  but  as  1  was  last  night  going 
through  a  pile  of  agricultural  papers,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the  Rural. 
I  am  getting  copies  of  most  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  East  and  W  est,  and  so  have  a 
chance  to  compare  them.  V\  ithout  any  hesi¬ 
tation  I  give  the  Rural  the  first  place,  and 
if  1  could  take  but  one  paper  it.  would  be  my 
choice.  I  hope  yoftr  circulation  will  quadru¬ 
ple  the  coining  year.”  Of  course,  we  hope  so 
too — but  we  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  w  e  secure 
,iu  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on  our  present  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Rural’s  circulation  is  too 
large  to  hope  ever  to  double  it  in  one  year. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Cotton  Planters’  Association  at  Vicksburg  the 
other  day,  was  largely  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  Southern  States,  capitalists  and 
manufacturers  from  the  Northern  and  East 
ern  Stab’s.  Resolutions  were  adopted  asking 
Congress  and  the  Sts  to  Legislatures  for  appro 
priations  m  aid  of  agricultural  and  median) 
cal  colleges  and  for  the  establishment  of  ex¬ 
perimental  stations  iu  the  South.  Speculations 
iu  futures  were  strongly  condemned,  so  that 
the  decision  just,  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  declaring  contracts  based 
on  such  speculations  null  and  void,  would  have 
been  heartily  indorsed  by  the  convention. 
Resolutions  were  also  adopted  that  more  at 
t ration  should  l>e  paid  to  grass  culture  utid  the 
establishment  of  factories;  indorsing  the  re¬ 
cently  organized  Southern  Immigration  Asso¬ 
ciation  :  usldug  Congress  to  give  ihe  South  fair 
legislation  in  tariff  matters,  but  disclaiming 
auy  desire  for  spedal  advantages  over  other 
sections ;  thanking  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  for 
his  excellent,  reports,  and  ticking  Congress  by 
more  liberal  appropriat  ion-1  to  enable  him  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 


and  better  than  any  other.  Would  you  kind¬ 
ly  rend  ug  a  few  eepdrt  that  wo  may  test  them  ? 

Respectfully,  Er>.  R.  N.-Y. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  much  pleasure  in  com¬ 
plying  with  your  request  for  a  sample  of  the 
New  Extra  Early  Pea  we  have  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  perfecting,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  ha  ve  you  place  them 
in  your  trial  grounds  and  compare  them  with 
any  other  peas  of  the  sa me  class  you  may  have 
obtained.  They  will  bear  close  comparison 
and  we  are  confident  you  will  find  them  a 
great  acquisition.  We  have  been  working 
at  t  hem  for  several  years,  and  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  Very  pro¬ 
lific  (please  note  size  of  the  pods),  we  claim 
them  to  be  the  earliest  and  most  even  in 
maturing  of  any  pea  yet  introduced,  and 
know  the  pea  itself  will  substantiate  every 
claim  we  make  for  it.  Hoping  that  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  you  will  favor  us 
with  your  opinion  of  them.  I  remain 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Cleveland  per  J.  E.  Northrup. 

Dear  Sir:— We  received  May  4  or  5,  50  seeds 
of  your  new  pea  These  were  planted  May  6. 
A  severe  spell  of  dry  weather  followed.  June 
20,  the  vines  were  2>£  feet  high,  slender  but 
remarkably  uniform  in  hight  and  habit.  One 
hundred  pods  weighed  19  ounces,  containing 
654  seeds  which  weighed  eight  ounces.  The 
peas  ripen  very  nearly  all  at  once.  We  are 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  really  the  “First 
and  Best"  in  cultivation  and  would  be  pleased 
to  secure  a  quantity  large  enough  to  send  to 
Rural  subscribers  in  our  next  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  if  not  too  costly.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  at  once.  Respectfully, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  23dulto.  at 
hand  and  noted.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we 


take  one  thousand  (II, 000)  dollars  a  bushel  for 
what  we  n ow  havp.  We  hope  the  proposition 
as  above  will  meet  your  approval.  Should  it 
do  so  please  to  let  us  know  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  the  number  of  peas  you  will  re¬ 
quire  and  we  will  send  yon  all  we  possibly  can 
spare.  Yours  respectfully, 

A..  B.  Cleveland  per  J.  E.  Northrup. 


THIRD, 


THE  CROSS-BRED  DIEHL-MEDITER 
RANEAN  WHEAT. 


We  received  last  year  from  several  persons 
a  small  quantity  of  this  wheat  to  test. 
Through  some  mistake  one  drill  was  marked 
as  having  been  received  from  Sir.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  of  England.  It  was  sown  not  until 
October  and  every  plant  passed  the  Winter 
without  harm,  tillered  more  than  any  other 


the  best  of  a  number  of  selected  ears  9ent  to 
us  by  the  originator  and  true  to  nature  both 
as  to  the  car,  kernel  cross-section  and  cob. 
We  have  about  one  acre  of  this  corn  growing 
at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  but  at  the 
time  we  are  obliged  to  make  these  notes  it  is 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  justify  us  in 
arriving  at  any  conclusions.  Our  readers 
may  rely  at  harvest  upon  an  impartial  report 


THE  RURAL’S 

Next  Free  Seed  Distribution. 


THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN 

20  Years'  Selection 
FROM  THREE  KINDS  AT  FIRST. 
Prolific,  Early,  Six  Feet  High. 
Large  Kernels,  Small  Cobb. 


“I  would  not  sell  my  stock  for  11,000  per 
bushel,"  sa3*sthe  originator.  The  Earliest 
and  best  iu  Cultivation.  It  will  not 
be  offered  for  sale  in  two  years. 


Cross-Bred  Mediterranean-Diehl 

The  Hardiest  and  Most  Prolific  of  Wheats. 

A  NEW  llYE 

OF  GREAT  PROMISE. 

Horsford’s  Market  Garden  Pea. 

An  Intermediate  of  Great  Productiveness. 
Not  offered  for  sale. 


BLACK  CHAMPION  OATS 

A  Selection  from  many  Foreign 
Varieties.  Not  offered 
for  sale. 


The  Rural  Garden  Treasures. 

Enough  for  a  small  Garden  of  the  Choicest 
Annuals.  Biennials  and  Perennials. 

One  hundred  kinds  from  the 
Rural  Grounds,  from 
Europe  and  Rural 
Subscribers. 


TOMATOES 


A  mixed  Packet  of  all  the  new  kinds 
together  with  several  originating  at 


the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds 
and  never  offered  for  sale. 

A  Really  Valuable  Combination  of  New  and 
Choice  Varieties  offered  to  all  subscribers 
of  the  RuralNkw-Y oh  k.  er  who  apply 
sending  us  a  three  cent  stamp  in 
part-payment  of  postage  and 
as  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  interested  in  caring 
for  the  seeds. 

THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  TO  EACH  APPLICANT. 


THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN, 


Thousand  Fold  Rye. — Fig.  613. 

kind  and  ripened  with  Clawson.  The  other 
plots  which  proved  to  be  the  same  were  equally 
hardy,  but  as  they  were  90wn  in  September 
this  was  deemed  the  hardiest  and  in  our  re' 
port  was  the  only  variety  ranked  at  100.  The 
illustrations  Figs.  618-9  show  a  front  and  a  side 
view  of  the  average  head  as  raised  in  our  experi¬ 
ment  plot.  There  are  10  breasts  or  spikelets  to  a 
side,  each  containing  from  three  to  four  grains 
which  are  of  a  dark  amber  color.  In  our 
soil  and  climate  the  Clawson  or  Fultz  will 
average  but  a  fraction  over  two  grains  to  a 
spikelet.  The  following  letter  written  July 
IS  in  response  to  our  request,  is  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Libby,  the  agricultural  specialist  of  Hiram 
Stbley  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

“  We  send  you  by  express  to-day  two  stools 
of  the  Hybrid  Mediterranean  Wheat  from  our 
test  garden  plat  The  rust  you  will  see  on  the 
leaves  is  due  to  excessive  wet  and  alternate 
hot  days,  but  no  harm  has  resulted  to  the 


The  originator  of  this  corn  states  that  it  was 
produced  by  planting  three  varieties  together 
in  the  same  field  20  years  ago,  and  continuing 
to  make  selections  from  year  to  year  of  the 
best  ears  which  continued  to  show  the  three 
strains.  He  further  states  that  he  has  re¬ 
peatedly  raised  over  100  bushel.,  of  shelled 
com  per  acre  under  good  cart*  and  cultiva¬ 
tion;  that  the  stalks  are  more  prolific  even 
than  Blount’s,  often  l taring  three  large  ears 
to  a  stalk  uud  occasionally  four  and  five;  that 
will  ripen  in  90  days  in  average  seasons; 
that  it  prows  but  six  feet  hiph;  that  the  cob 
is  small,  the  kernels  large  ami  that  the  grain 
makes  a  meal  distinctly  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  dent  com. 

We  do  not  either  credit  or  discredit  these 
remarkable  claims,  we  do  but  present  them  to 
the  reader  as  they  have  been  made  to  us. 

The  engraving  p.  558  Fig.  614  is  drawn  ironi 


Black  Champion  Oats.— Fig  612. 


We  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  an  appropriate  name  and  your 
letter  1ms  served  to  solve  that  difficulty  We 
have  decided,  iu  recognition  of  that  journal 
which  has  done  so  muc  h  to  ud vance  the  in 
terest  of  the  agriculturist  and  market  gar¬ 
dener,  to  call  the  pea— “Cleveland’s  Rural 
New-Yorker1’  and  to  give  the  christening  a 
substantial  character  we  will  send  enough  of 
them  to  enable  each  applicant  (subscriber  to 
the  Rural)  to  judge  personally  of  their  merits. 
Of  course,  we  can  spare  you  but  few  as  our 
stock  is  so  small  and  valuable,- that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  we  cannot  sell 
them  in  any  quantity  for  at  least  two  years. 
If  we  should  seek  to  sell  you  any,  you  might 
deem  our  price  excessive,  as  we  would  cot 


from  the  Rural,  whether  it  may  greatly  dis¬ 
appoint  the  hopes  of  the  originator  or  realize 
his  expectations. 


CLEVELAND’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
PEA. 


The  following  correspondence  will  explain 
itself: 

Mr.  A.  B.  Cleveland, 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — We  hear  that  through  several 
years  you  have  been  making  careful  selections 
from  the  earliest  peas  in  cultivation,  and  that 
the  resulting  improved  strain  is  really  earlier 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


straw  or  gram  from  it.  Below  is  a  statement 
of  our  observations: — 

The  Hybrid  Mediterranean  Wheat  was 
planted  September  33rd,  1882.  in  Hiram  Sibley 
&  Go’s  test  grounds,  in  very  rich  garden  soil, 
seed  four  inches  apart  in  drills  two  feet  apart 
The  seed  vegetated  October  3  very  evenly. 
The  young  plants  grew  vigorously  until  snow 
came.  During  the  Winter  the  ground  was 
bare  much  of  the  time,  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  ice  rested  upon  the  plat  for  a  number  of 
days.  The  wheat  came  through  the  Winter 
all  right,  being  thoroughly  hardy,  and  in  early 
Spring  appeared  the  best  of  any  of  nine  varie¬ 
ties,  among  which  were  Martin's  Amber, 
Lovett’s  White,  Red  Mediterranean,  Turkey, 
Velvet  Chaff,  etc.,  and  it  has  kept  the  lead 
throughout,  being  at  this  time  nearly  ready 
for  harvest.  The  varieties  all  had  an  equal 
chance  being  planted  in  the  same  manner. 
The  growth  of  the  wheat  in  the  Fall  was  no 
special  advantage  as  protection  against  frost, 
because  the  distance  between  the  plants  pre¬ 
vented  any  protection  of  the  soil.  To-day  we 
coanted  12  stools,  selected  as  near  as  possible, 
to  obtain  an  average.  One  hud  72  stems  and 
heads;  one  49;  one  46;  one  4S;  one  41 ;  one  39; 
one  34;  one  33;  one  80;  two  38;  one  37.  The 
average  hight  was  about  five  feet;  the  average 
length  of  head  about  three  inches,  some  of 
them  running  three-aud -a- half  to  four  inches. 
The  excessively  wet  weather  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  some  of  the  blossoms  from  fertilizing, 
and  the  bards  have  picked  out  so  many  kernels 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  fair  count  of  the 
grains  in  the  heads.  The  fields  of  this  -wheat 
being  grown  iu  lighter  soil  and  more  exposed 
situations  near  Rochester,  show  much  better 
sample  beads  than  this  garden  plat,  although 
the  yield  will  be  less,  probably  25  and  30 
bushels  per  acre.” 

A  friend  at  Vermont  writes  as  follows: 

“  The  so-called  Mediterranean  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat  I  think  very  favorably  of,  and  now  ex¬ 
pect  to  sow  a  quantity  of  it  next  Fall.  If  we 
ean  find  a  Winter  wheat  that  will  yield  as 
well  as  Clawson  and  give  us  lietter  flour,  and 
staud  our  Winters,  we  shall  feel  pretty 
good  about  it.  I  think  this  variety  fills  the  bill 
well.  It  stands  up  well  under  our  heavy 
winds  and  does  not  lodge.” 


trial,  without  any  further  knowledge  of  how 
it  may  behave  in  other  parts  of  the  country- 
Mr.  Horsford  writes  ns.  “  If  you  will  com. 
pare  its  panicles  with  others,  you  will  find,  I 
think,  that  its  shape  is  upt  to  mislead  and  that 
the  average  number  of  grains  in  a  panicle 
will  compare  favorably  with  other  kinds.  I 
have  selected  five  of  the  best  heads  I  could 
find  of  each  of  five  varieties  of  oats,  including 
the  Black  Champion,  and  have  eoiintei  and 
averaged  the  grains  per  head: 


Whig,  nliXi  elr .  8,8  103  3-5 

White  BeUfiau .  .  jog  iis  i.« 

HMiriPa  rvuiRreo  Wlilte  Runiidian .  427  852-5 

hite  Challenge.  . . . .  feu  783.5 

The  White  Probcstoir  and  White  Belgian 
have  the  advantage  from  tho  fact  that  they 
have  had  good  cultivation  and  been  selected 
for  several  years.  Ihe  Black  Champion  is 
less  inclined  to  rust  with  me  than  most  sorts, 
though  quite  late  in  maturing.” 


SEVENTH. 


THE  RURAL  GARDEN  TREASURES. 

For  our  lady  friends  it  is  proposed  to  make 
this  collection  of  mixed  seeds  ns  valuable  as 
possible  and  to  send  to  each  applicant  a 
quantity  Bulllcieut  to  fill  a  little  garden  with 
all  the  most  desirable  bedding  plants  in  culti¬ 
vation,  not  including,  os  we  did  last  year 
seeds  of  hardy  shrubs,  which,  requiring  a 
longer  time  to  germinate,  should  not  bo  sown 


FOURTH, 


A  NEW  RYE- “THOUSAND-FOLD, 


In  our  Fair  Number  of  last  year  were  given 
the  results  of  our  test  of  this  rye,  received 
through  a  friend  from  Germany.  They  were 
sown  Octobers  and  yielded  teavily,  though, 
being  but  a  single  drill,  no  fair  estimate  of  the 
yield  per  acre  could  be  given.  The  illustration 
Fig.  613  is  taken  from  an  average  head  while 
still  green.  Some  of  the  stools  had  19 
stems  measuring  six  feet  three  inches  in  hight. 


Rural  Union  Corn,  Cross  Section.— 
Fig.  8X5. 

with  those  which  genniuate  freely.  Many  of 
our  subscribers  have  already  kindly  offered  to 
furnish  the  Rural  with  seeds  of  rare  or  choice 
varieties  winch  they  have  gathered  and  are 
gathering  for  the  purpose,  and  wo  shull  hope 
from  this  source  atone  to  make  up  a  -varied 
and  xare  collection  which,  without  such  aid, 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  do.  The  rest  of  the 
seeds  will  be  gathered  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  imported  from  Europe. 


FIFTH, 


HORSFORD’S  MARKET  GARDEN  PEA, 


EIGHTH  AND  LAST. 


This  was  sent  to  us  to  be  tested  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Horsford  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  the  origina¬ 
tor.  It  was  grown  in  a  plot  among  many 
other  kinds  and  selected  by  us  on  account  of 
its  productiveness,  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
seed,  though,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  ac  curate 
engraving,  Fig.  016 ,  the  pods  a  re  not  large.  But 
they  are  borne  in  pairs.  Mr.  Horsford  writes:  “I 
made  the  cross  in  the  Summer  of  '79  by  using 
the  pollen  of  Laxton’s  Alpha  on  the  American 
Wonder.  There  were  three  peas  one  of  which 
produced  the  Racket,  the  other  two  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Gan  leu.  Unlike  most  of  my  crosses,  the 
Market  Garden  has  shown  almost  no  variation 
since  the  first  two  plants  came  up.  They  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  I  put  them  together.  I 
compared  the  quality  of  it  with  the  Wouder 
and  could  see  no  difference.  J  quote  from 
Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy’s  (Mo.)  report:  ‘Ripened 
about  with  McLean’s  Advancer  and  have  a 
full  crop  ripening  entirely  within  eight  days— 
quality  excellent.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
crop  ripens  within  so  short  a  time  is  one  of  its 
best  ooints  for  the  Market  Garden.'  ” 


TOMATO  SEEDS  OF  ALL  THE  LATEST 
AND  BEST  VARIETIES. 


For  the  past  seven  years  we  have  made 
selections  from  our  best  straius  of  tomatoes 
with  a  view  to  increase  their  solidity,  keeping 
qualities  and  smoothness.  No  cross-breeding 
has  been  attempted;  neither  have  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  produce  earlier  kinds.  The 
largest  and  smoothest  specimens  of  fruit  have 
been  spread  out  on  boards  and  the  seeds  have 
been  saved  from  those  alone  which  remained 
sound  and  firm  tho  longest.  Besides  our  own 
strains,  tho  collection  will  be  made  up  of  Liv- 
ington’s  Favorite,  Perfection  and  Paragon 
(Acme  is  excluded  because  It  rota  iu  many 
places),  Rochester,  Mayflower,  Cardinal,  Cli¬ 
max,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  it  will  be  seeu  that 
every  applicant  for  this  Seed  Distribution  will 
huve  tho  opportunity, without  expense,  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  few  plants  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  toma¬ 
toes  known  us  well  as  of  a  number  of  kinds  not 
yet  offered  for  sale,  und  in  this  way  I*  enabled 
to  make  bis  own  selections  for  another  season 
from  those  which  he  deems  in  all  respects  the 
best  for  his  soil  and  climate. 


i/.Vfy 


BLACK  CHAMPION  OATS. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


There  oats  also  were  sent  to  us  to  be  tested 
by  Mr.  Horsford.  He  received  them  with  14 
other  varieties  from  Europe  under  a  foreign 
name,  and  being  the  most  promising  of  all  in  bis 
climate  (Vermont)  he  renamed  them  as  above 
and  raised  a  stock.  Our  own  plants  grow  to 
the  hight  of  five  feet  and  over  with  heavy 
stems  and  broad  leaves,  as  show*  at  Pig.  612. 
The  panicles  are  spreading  and  the  size 
of  the  oat  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  this  oat  is  that  it  tillers 
more  than  any  variety  we  have  ever 
raised,  so  that  half  the  quantity  of  seed 
usually  sown  per  acre  would  suffice.  The 
Rural  merely  sends  out  this  black  oat  for 


•  One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  Eight 
Kinds  of  seeds  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  every 
subscriber  of  the  Rural  New-Yoiikkr  who 
applies  before  April  1st,  1834,  inclosing  a  throo- 
ceut  stamp  as  guarantee  that  he  or  she  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  Distribution  will  begin  early  iu  tho 
New  Year. 

Applicants  need  not  request  us  to  substitute. 
any  other  kinds  of  seeds  for  those  offered.  Tho 
entire  distribution  will  bo  sent  to  each  appli¬ 
cant. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  miscarriages  are  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  names  and  addresses  are 


RURAL  UNION  CORN.— Fig.  614 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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imperfect,  or  illegibly  written.  W e  l>eg  i 
friends  every  one — to  write  every  letter 
ly  und  not  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
or  residence  is  familiar  to  us. 

In  applying  for  seeds,  merely  say  “ 
Seeds”  and  Inclose  a  three-ceut  stamp, 
careful  not  to  stick  it  to  the  paper. 


nnl  reading  matter  from  Loginning  te  end  by 
the  te-st.  writers  of  America  and  England.  3, 
It  is  printed  upon  fine,  natural  colored  paper. 
!5,  It  contains  yearly  uofc  loss  than  -SOO  engrav¬ 
ings,  mostly  original,  by  our  own  artists.  4, 
It  is  conducted  by  practical  farmers  whose 
first  aim  it  is,  irrespective  of  advertisers  and 
all  merely  pecuniary  or  personal  interests  to 
tell  the  whole  truth.  5,  The  Rural  is  the  first 
newspaper  to  have  established  Experimental 
Grounds  in  connection  with  journalism.  They 
comprise  82  acres.  All  new  farm  and  garden 
implements,  seeds  and  plants  are  there  tested 
and  tho  results  are  impartially  reported 
upon  in  its  columns.  S,  The  Rural  New 
\  orkeh  is  conscientious,  progressive,  agres- 


re-s  the  real  interests  of  the  land  and  those 
who  cm Iti  vato  it.,  the  dissemination  of  improved 
seeds  and  plants  and  of  the  knowledge  ho  w 
best  to  cultivate  them ,  and  so  to  conduct  the 
journal  that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  all 
who  love  nature  are  among  the  aims  of  the 
Rura  r.  New-Yorker. 

Among  its  more  important  departments  are 
catt  le,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  swine,  arboricul 
turo,  dairy,  domestic  economy,  farm  economy, 
field  crops,  garden  crops,  floriculture,  pomolo¬ 
gy— especially  grapes  and  all  small  fruits, 
farm  implements,  landscape 
gardening,  veterinary,  crop  re¬ 
ports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  industrial  societies, 
agricultural  science,  chemical 
fertilizers,  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  farm  stories,  ru- 
ral  architecture,  a  department 
for  women  and  also  a  depart- 
ment  for  children.  All  of  these 
departments  are  fairly  Ulus- 
trated  hv  fl rst-class  artists  from 

The  Rural  Experiment  ; 

Grounds,  conducted,  as  thev  am. 


the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is  no 
uch  man.  ” 

H.  C.  Warner,  Forestburg,  Dak.  ‘  Keep 
right  hold  of  the  handles,  Ero.  Carman,  for 
you  are  turning  over  the  most  practical  and 
consequently  the  best  agricultural  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.” 

Prof.  J.  M.  McBryde,  S.  C.  Agricultural 
College,  Columbia : — “  I  fully  agree  with  you 
as  to  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  tone  and 
style  of  our  periodical  agricultural  literature. 


LET  IT  BE  UNDERSTOOD 


that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in 
any  case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  its  subscribers. 
Were  this  otherwise,  the  reports  of  the  results 
of  our  tests  and  the  descriptions  of  the  plants 
which  w'e  introduce,  would  not  l>e  accepted  as 
disinterested.  But  we  sell  the  Rural  Nkw- 
^  orkkr  only ,  the  object  of  whose  present  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture.  The  Seed  or  Plant 
Distributions  of  this  journal  are 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE.^gj 

hen,  by  such  tests,  we  find  that  agiven  plant 
promises  to  be  more  valuable  than  others  of 
its  kind  which  have  been  generally  cultivate  J, 
we,  a  t  once,  if  practicable,  place  it  in  our  next 
1  distribution,  and  send  it,  without  charge,  toall 
K  our  subscribers  who  apply.  Besides,  as 


Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea. 

Fig.  617. 

In  this  respect  you  are  doing  the  best  work  I 
know  of  anywhere.  Cheapness  is  eertamlv 
incompatible  with  quality— it  may  seeing 
quantity.  Such  journals  as  yours  are  well 
worth  their  price,  and  I  believe  they  are  grad¬ 
ually  developing  and  educating  a  class  of  agri  ¬ 
cultural  readers  who 


appreciate  this  fact,  and 
who  will  be  willing  in  the  near  future  to 
first-class  price  for  a  first-class  paper.” 

it  Pr"f‘  L-  D»P”7.  of  Budapest,  Hungary 
1 1  have  the  pleasure  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  precious  paper.  Inclosed,  please 
find  three  dollars.” 

i  he  Editor  of  the  N.  E.  Homestead  : _ “WG 

are  delighted  with  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Rural  and  its  general  excellence.” 

F.  Harrison,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. “Where 
you  find  a  good  fanner,  you  find  the  Pural 
also.” 

TViu.  Wallace,  Westmoreland  Co.,  pa. “1 
udruiro  its  high-toned  character  and  entire 
absence  of  everything  that  would  corrupt  the 
minds  of  its  readers.” 

M.  M.  Lewis,  of  Indiana  “Go  on  with  your 
noble  work,  nnd  rest  assured  that  you  have 
the  entire  confidence  and  support  of  all  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers.  1  take  nine  monthlies  and  semi¬ 
monthlies  and  weeklv  muers.  mostlv 


pay  a 


THE  ESTIMATION  IN  WHIGH  THE  BU- 
EAL  NEW-YOEEEE  IS  HELD  BY 
ALL  GLASSES. 


Horsford’s  Market  Garden  Pea. 

these  offerings  are  not  premiums,  as  they  are 
sometimes  made  without  requiring  either  an 
application  or  any  payment  of  postage,  we 
hold  the  right  to  continue  them  or  to  discon¬ 
tinue  them  as  we  may  determ  ine. 


species  or  varieties  among  our  subscriber* 
without  cost  to  them.  Among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  maybe  mentioned  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant  mid  Blush  Potatoes ;  Blount’s 
White  Prolific  Corn,  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum,  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  Clawson, 
Fulteo-Clawson,  Shumaker  and  Surprise 
Wheats,  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats,  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  and  Heavy  Dent  Coni ;  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Pea,  with  garden  mid  ilower  seeds  innu¬ 
merable.  Attention  is  respectfully  called  to 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


We  would  respectfully  state  to  those  who 
rear!  this  specimen  number  of  tho  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  uro  not  subscribers,  that  we 
would  bo  pleased  to  send  them  specimens  of 
any  number  free  upon  application.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  this  journal  will,  as  we 
believe,  support  us  iu  tho  following  claims:  1. 
Ihe  Rural  N i£ >V» Y ORKEH  is  filled  withorigi- 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


beautiful  and  pleasant  by  tbe  Bubals' 
flowers.” 

Ira  E.  Benton,  of  Illinois:— “  Not  that  I 
would  lavish  undue  praise;  but  it  seems  to  me 
if  all  of  your  subscribers  had  to  pay  10  cents 
for  every  one  of  the  62  numbers  that  you  issue 
yearly,  it  would  be  money  well  expended.” 

Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y, :— “I 


You  are  proving  also  that,  high  quality  is  not 
inconsistent  with  success.” 

H.  R.  Robert,  I*e  Co.,  111.:— “The  Rural 
is  a  household  treasure  with  us,  and  the 
seeds  and  plants  are  worth  to  us  the  price 
of  the  paper.  ” 

W.  H.  Dagley,  Caledonia  Co..  Vt  :— “The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  doing  as  much  good 


‘It  is  Unequaled!” 


So  sav  the  best  farmers  of  the  country  of  the 


AOKICULTUBE  and  HORTICULTURE, 


It  is  Original  from  beginning  to  end,  and  costs  more 
in  itsmake-up  than  any  other  rural  journal  in 
America,  and,  considering  its  price,  more 
than  any  other  published  in  the  world. 


YEAR 


TWO  DOLLARS 


It  admits  no  disreputable  advertisements,  and  its  reading  matter  is  pure  and  chaste 


FOR  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  AND  Wfchi. 

Over  500  Original  Engravings  Every  Year. 

It  is  the  accepted  medium  for  the  introduction  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds  and  Agricultural 
•mplements.  These  are  tested  at  the 


iave  established  Experiment  Grounds-the  first  to 
e  among  its  subscribers— the  first  to  have  eugage4  the  b^tffcrmwrx- 
tuv  sent  beautiful  and  original  Portraitsof  the  plants  carefully  tested 
El,  in  short,  to  combine  in  practice  the  true  interests  of  the 

□RRER  hasbwwme  t  be  'leading  American  paper  by  real  worth, 
i  „  i.i  t.h«  t.eiift  interests  of  all  who  till  the  land, 


Cross-bred  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat,  Front  View.— Fig,  618. 

desire  the  Rural  especially  Decause  of  its  in-  by  its  excellent  portraits  of  improved  farm 
dependence  of  opinion  and  honesty  of  purpose  gtock  as  in  any  other  ili vision  of  its  work.  ” 

E.  L.  Nelson,  M.  D.,  Vernon  Co.,  Mo.:—  y,  w  Curtis,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.:— “I 
“  The  Rural  is  never  defiled  by  vile  quack  q0  not  see  ftQy  lack  of  interest  in  the  Rural, 

advertisements,  jobberies,  bought  puffs,  or  anci  j  often  think  that  the  one  who  looks  after 

by  sham  hmnbuggeries.”  the  general  welfare  of  the  Rural  does  two 

A.  B.  C.  Salmon,  Essex  Co.,  :  n  days'  work  in  one  every  day  of  his  life.  I  hope 

New  Jersey: — “  I  think  the  IU1  that  the  Rural  Farm  brings  happiness  and 

Rural  is  the  best  country  (|  rest,  when  the  noisy  city  is  left  behind.” 

paper  I  ever  saw.” 

Thos.  R.  Bornaday,  Morgan 
Co.,  Ind  “  I  thought  we 
could  do  without  bread  (or 
take  our  chances)  about  as 
well  as  without  the  Rural." 

"Mrs.  Nelson  Kelly,  Whatcom 
Co.,  Wash.  Ter.:— “  God  bless 
the  Rural.  It  is  the  best 


ie  tinted  paper,  each  page  15  by  9  inches, -and 
It  employs  the  best  artists  ancl  the  best 

,  ,.v~.kly  press  with  all  that  cun  instruct,  elevate 
fanners  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  printed  upon 
there  will  be  over  900  pages  in  the  present  volume, 
rural  wrriters  in  the  laud. 

It  com  biues  the  best  featm 
and  interest  the  rural  home, 


The  Rural  Few-  Yorher 
clubs  with  the  Weekly  In¬ 
tel*-  Ocean,  ./« V  C  F  (JDIJSTG 
our  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion,  for  $2. 7b 

With  the  JYew  York 

Weekly  Times,  including 
Seed  Distribution,  for 


Truth  progress,  the  real  interests  oi  me  lanu.  anu  umb  — . . — 

nation  of  improved  seeds  and  plants,  and  of  the  knowledge  how  best  to  cultivate 
them  ;  to  conduct  the  journal  so  that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  all  who 
love  nature,  are  among  the  aims  of  THE  RURA.L  NEW-YORKER. 

trustworthy  market  reports  from  all  cen¬ 
ters  A  SPECIALTY. 

IT  WILLHELFYOU  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  8PEND  IT  JUDICIOUSLY 


With  the.  Detroit  Free 
Press  with  its  Household 
Supp  lement,  inolu  'ling 
the  Rurais  Free  Seed 
Distribution,  for  $2775 


Thirty -fourth,  Year  of  its  Age. 

Seventh  Year  of  its  Present  Management 

—  ADDRESS  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORE. 


notices. 

Subscribe  through  the 
Rural  New-  Yorker.  Send 
to  the  above  journals  for 
free  specimen  copies . 
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THE  BUBAL  J3EW-Y0BXEB. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 

Prizes  for  the  Best  Essays 
On  Ten  Given  Subjects. 

ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  INVITED  TO 
CONTEST  FOR  THEM. 


A  BULLETIN. 

Last  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
offered  a  few  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
“Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man,”  the 
object  being  to  assist  those  who  were 
about  to  engage  in  farm  life  with  a  small 
capital,  or  those  who  were  struggling  un¬ 
successfully  to  render  their  farms  profit¬ 
able.  The  response  was  so  gratifying  that 
we  have  determined  to  offer  a  larger 
amount  of  premiums  and  a  varied  list  of 
subjects.  We  now  present  these  subjects 
to  our  readers,  with  the  prizes  appended 
for  each  as  follows: 

I.  Iloir  xhall  we  educate  our  children  agri¬ 
culturally! 

That  is  to  say.  how  shall  we  so  educate 
our  children  that  they  may  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  farm  life  and  turn  them  to  the 
best  advantage? 

Prize,  $50. 

Offered  by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of 
Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 

II.  For  one  column  of  short  paragraphs 
which  shall  give  the  pithiest,  soundest  advice 
and  instruction  to  the  general  farmer  as  to 
any  or  all  departments  of  his  occupation. 

Prize,  $50. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

III.  Butter  Making.  -Sub-heads  to  be 
considered:  The  Dairy  Room  or  Building, 
How  should  the  cows  be  fed  and  cared 
for.  Ensilage,  Soiling,  Pasturage,  Care  of 
milk,  Creamery.  Deep  or  Shallow  Setting, 
Butter  Color,  etc.  The  writer  may  treat 
such  of  the  sub-heads  as  lie  chooses. 

Prize,  $50  in  Cash. 

OR  IN  FERTILIZERS,  AS  PREFERRED. 

Offered  by  the  Mapes’s  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  of  New  York. 

IV.  The  best  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  the 
shambles. 

Prize,  A  Weed  Full  Cabi¬ 
net  Sewing*  Machine, 
Price  $50. 

Offered  by  the  Rt  ral  New-Yorker. 

V.  Swine. — The  best  breeds  and  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 

Prize,  A  Victor  Sewing 
Machine.  Price  $37.50. 

Offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VI.  Ho'rses. — Farm  and  road.  The  best 
for  the  farmer’s  use. 

Prize,  One  American 
Fruit-Dryer.  Price  $75. 

Offered  by  the  American  Manufacturing 

© 

Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

VII.  Sheep. — The  best  breeds  and  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 

Prize,  Farmer’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Mill  and  Press  Com¬ 
bined.  Price  $75. 

Offered  by  the  Iligganum  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Higganum,  Ct. 

As  to  the  stock  prizes,  what  is  wanted 
is  successful  personal  experience.  Each 
competitor  13  privileged  to  try  for  one, 
two,  three  or  all  of  the  prizes.  If  you 
have,  been  more  successful  than  your 
neighbors  with  any  kind  of  stock,  how  did 
you  manage  it?  What  we  wish  is  to  help 
ordinary  farmers  to  select  the  most  profit¬ 
able  stock  and  to  give  them  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advice  how  to  make  each  kind  pay 
best,  whether  they  live  in  the  East,  West, 
North  or  South. 


VIII.  Plans  of  the  best  general-purpose 
1  varus,  corn  cribs,  farm  labor-saving  con¬ 
trivances  of  any  description. 

Prize,  A  Silver  Hunting 

Case  Watch.  Price  $20. 


IX.  Rye. — Its  value  as  a  grain,  for  it* 

straw  ;  as  a  green  manure,  for  soiling,  1 
etc. ,  etc.  . 

Prize,  Twenty  Cuttings 
of  the  genuine  Victoria 
Grape 

from  the  original  vine  sent  to  the  Rural 
Experimental  Grounds  by  the  late  T.  B. 
Miner.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  best  of 
his  15,000  seedlings  of  the  Concord. 

X.  How  to  ]>roduce  a  maximum  yield  of 
potatoes.  When  to  plow;  what  kind  of 
land  is  best  adapted ;  what  manures  or  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  how  much  should  be  used; 
how  far  apart  should  the  hills  or  drills  be; 
and  how  far  apart  should  the  seed  pieces 
be  placed  ?  How  many  eyes  to  a  piece ; 
seed-end,  stem-end  or  middle  ?  Should 
we  hill  up  or  cultivate  flat  ? 

Prize,  Five  Two- Year- 
Old  Vines  of  a  New 
Seedling  Grape 

originating  with  Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  named  by  him  the 
“  Rural  New-Yorker.”  Bunch  medium  to 
large,  compact,  not  shouldered ;  berries 
long,  black,  above  medium.  Skin  tough, 
pulp  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sugary, 
sprightly,  refined,  refreshing,  abundant. 
No  harshness  or  acidity.  Quality  for  ta¬ 
ble,  best.  The  fruit  ripens  with  Lady  and 
Tallman.  Vine  vigorous  and  very  hardy. 
remarks. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  prizes  should  be 
awarded  March  1,  and  that  all  essays 
should  be  sent  in  by  February  1. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  essays  should 
be  written  as  short  as  practicable.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  the  shorter  essay 
should  win  the  prize. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the 
Rcral  New-Yorker  for  whose  benefit 
the  above  propositions  are  made,  will 
heartily  assist  the  project  by  contesting 
for  the  prizes,  even  though  they  may  feel 
that  they  stand  little  or  no  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  them.  It  is  the  valuable  experience 
that  is  needed.  Little  heed  will  be  given 
to  elegance  of  language  or  grammatical 
accuracy.  We  only  require  that  the  essays 
be  written  so  that  they  may  be  easily  read. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  essays  be 
marked  I,  II,  IH,  IV,  etc.,  according  to 
the  subject  treated,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  classified  at  once. 


PHOSPHATIC  LAND-PLASTER. 

PROFESSOR  f.  h.  storer. 

An  advertisement  which  has  happened  to 
strike  my  eye  in  a  German  agricultural 
newspaper  that  was  issued  some  months 
since,  is  instructive  in  that  it  marks  one 
distinct  step  of  progress  in  respect  ti 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Under 
the  heading  “Land-Plaster  for  Noth¬ 
ing”  a  firm  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  at  Bie- 
brieh-on-the-Rhiue,  advertise  pkosphatie  gyp¬ 
sum  which,  as  they  represent,  is  obtained  in¬ 
cidentally  in  large  quantities  as  a  residue  from 
the  preparation  of  superphosphates  of  super¬ 
latively  high  grade.  This  residual  gypsum, 
which  is  naturally  more  or  less  contaminated, 
so  to  speak,  with  traces  of  phosphates  too 
small  to  repay  the  trouble  and  cost  of  remov¬ 
ing  them,  is  offered  at  25  cents  the  horse-load 
of  2,200  to  2,200  pounds,  if  taken  directly  from 
the  factory  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser; 
or  at  $5  the  car  load  of  23,000  pounds  if  loaded 
and  forwarded  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  to 
be  had  any  day  and  every  day  at  the  works, 
and  purchasers  are  assured  that  the  material 
contains  enough  phosphoric  acid  to  repay  the 
price,  nud  that  the  gypsum  is  really  thrown  in 
for  nothing. 

Thera  are  two  points  of  interest  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement:  First,  the  evidence  it  affords 
thut  oven  at  superphosphute  works  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  geuerality  of  farmers  have 
acquired  just  notions  as  to  the  composition 
and  the  real  signification  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers.  it  »s  practically  impossible  to  put  off 
or  sell  a  worthless  or  well-nigh  worthless  pro¬ 
duct,  and,  second,  the  great  mass  of  waste 
material  to  be  got  rid  of  gives  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  magnitude  which  the  manufacture  of 
superphosphates  of  extra  quality  has  attained 
abroad.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  part  of  the 
superphosphate  produced  may  be  used  for 
baking-powders,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  medicament, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  plain  that  much  of  it 
finds  a  market  as  a  fertilizer.  These  very 
high  grade  superphosphates  were  a  good  deal 
talked  about  Heveral  years  ago,  aud  it  has 
been  said  that  our  American  dealers  have 
sometimes  imported  them  for  the  very  lauda¬ 
ble  purpose  of  mixing  with  superphosphates 
of  inferior  quality  in  order  to  bring  the  latter 
up  to  the  required  or  the  advertised  standard. 


It  is  no  very  difficult  matter,  anyway,  to  pre¬ 
pare  superphosphates  vastly  more  powerful 
than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
According  to  Morfit,  it  is  even  possible  to  get 
products  containing  24  per  cent,  and  34  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  by  operating 
according  to  the  usual  method  on  perfectly 
pure  precipitated  “bone-phosphate”  and  “re¬ 
verted  phosphate,”  respectively,  and  by  leach¬ 
ing  these  products,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
gypsum,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution,  a 
a  dry  product  containing  even  60  per  cent,  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  may  be  obtained. 
These  high-grade  products  have,  of  course, 
the  merit  that  they  can  be  transported  com¬ 
paratively  cheaply;  and,  looking  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  they  are  obviously 
well-fitted  for  the  compounding  of  “mixed 
fertilizers,”  of  various  names,  to  meet  the 
fashion  of  the  hour.  The  merit  of  concentra¬ 
tion  is  one  of  no  small  importance,  since,  when 
a  quantity  of  such  fertilizers  is  moved  from 
one  place  to  another,  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
only  for  moving  the  thing  he  actually  wants, 
while  in  the  case  of  ordinary  superphosphate 
he  has  to  pay  the  costs  of  transporting  a  great 
mass  of  useless  sand  and  gypsum  with  which 
the  fertilizer  is  admixed. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  gypsum  of  the 
German  advertisement  results  from  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacturing  superphosphate  similar 
to  that  described  by  Professor  Brunner  as  in 
use  at  Wetzlar.  on  the  Lahn,  which  consists 
in  treating  powdered  phosphate-rock  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  obtaining  a 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  residuum  of 
gypsum  which  is  contaminated  with  whatever 
insoluble  matters  the  original  “rock”  con¬ 
tained.  At  Wetzlar,  the  manufacturers  are 
said  to  still  entertain  hopes  that  the  residual 
gypsum,  which  contains  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  insoluble  form, 
may  eventually  be  disposed  of  to  the  farmers 
of  the  vicinity,  though  they  had  no  success  in 
getting  rid  of  it  in  this  way  hitherto.  The 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  after  having  been 
separated  from  the  gypsum  an  1  properly  con¬ 
centrated  by  evaporation,  is  made  to  acr  upon 
bone  ash,  bone-black,  or  some  pbosphatic- 
guano,  of  good  quality,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  them  into  high-grade  superphos¬ 
phates.  The  product  ordinarily  obtained  is 
said  to  contain  88  per  ceut.  of  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

It  i3  noticeable  that  a  certain  mild  renewal 
of  interest  in  favor  of  the  use  of  gypsum  as 
an  application  to  clover  and  other  leguminous 
crops,  has  been  excited  abroad  through  the 
favorable  results  obtained  in  some  recent 
French  experiments.  These  experiments  were 
made  at  the  farm  school  at  Hubaudieres,  in 
the  old  province  of  Touraine,  near  the  center 
of  France,  upon  soils  described  as  calcareous 
sandy  clays.  The  Lucerne  fields  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  which  had  never  before  been  plas¬ 
tered,  were  dressed  with  gypsum  during  sev¬ 
eral  years.  In  each  field,  one  plot  of  two- 
and-a-half  acres  received  no  gypsum;  another 
plot  was  dressed  with  gvpsum  at  the  rate  of 
235  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  the  month  of 
March ;  another  received  a  similar  amount  of 
gypsum  in  December ;  aud  still  another  was 
dressed  in  March  of  the  next  year;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  in  which  the 
amounts  of  grass  and  hay  obtained  from  the 
several  plots  were  weighed.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  plots  which  had  been  dressed 
in  March  and  December  of  the  first  year  got 
no  gypsum  in  the  second.  Not  to  quote  the 
figures  in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  one 
case,  the  December  plastering  gave  a  yield  of 
15,290  pounds  of  hay  (upon  two-and-a-half 
acres) ;  while  the  March  plots  gave  13,090  and 
14,300  respectively;  and  the  plot  that  received 
no  plaster  gave  6,930  pouuds.  The  gain  of 
hay  from  the  December  plaster  over  the  crop 
obtained  from  the  plotplastered  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  March,  was  nearly  1,000  pounds  upou  the 
two-and-a-half  acres.  In  uuother  case  the 
December  plot  gave  22,726  pounds  of  hay ;  the 
first  March  plot  gave  13.S43  pounds ;  the  second 
Mare h  plot  ga  vo  18,460  pounds ;  and  the  noplas- 
ter  plot  9,350;  and  the  gain  of  December  over 
the  following  March  was  4,257  pounds.  The 
Director  of  the  school  concluded  that,  for  his  J 
locality,  plaster  applied  in  Autumn,  after  the 
last  cutting,  or  in  early  Winter,  gives  a  larger 
yield  of  Lucerne  than  that  applied  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
vegetation. 

The  iaea  tnat  gypsum  needs  tkne  in  wmch 
to  act  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  modern  view 
as  to  its  mode  of  action,  viz. :  that  it  works 
to  set  free  potash  from  certain  difficultly 
soluble  compounds  in  the  soiL  But  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  gypsum  will  ever 
regain  its  old  prominence  as  a  fertilizer.  For 
new  lauds  of  certain  biuds  aud  qualit  y,  aud 
for  some  old  fields  which  have  been  cropped 
aud  fertilized  in  a  uot  wholly  judicious  way, 
gypsum  has  undoubted  merit.  Its  cheapness 
commends  it,  and  it  will  probably  continue 
to  be  used  in  regions  where  the  methods  of  ' 


farming  are  not  very  advanced.  But  for 
farming  of  a  high  order,  and,  in  general, 
where  the  soil  is  intelligently  cropped  and 
highly  manured,  the  action  of  plaster  seems 
to  be  hardly  powerful  enough  to  meet  modern 
I  requirements.  The  probabilities  are  that,  in 
1  such  situations  as  these,  the  use  of  gypsum 
will  generally  be  found  less  effective  than  the 
use  of  potash-compounds,  outright,  or  of 
mixtures  of  potash-compounds  and  lime. 


Lxtn.nl' X}. 


FRESH  BOOKS. 

How  tired  the  children  get  of  those  monot¬ 
onous  books  that  have  so  long  lain  around  il 
sight  on  shelves  and  tables.  They  may  never 
I  have  read  them.  Perhaps  they  only  amused 
themselves  with  them  as  building-blocks,  or 
wondered  at  their  mysterious  and  unreadable 
lore.  Even  the  stately,  useless  family  Bible, 
big  enough  to  crush  the  baby  if  he  pulled  it 
off  the  table,  is  so  clumsy  that  its  pictures  of 
the  youthful  Isaac  and  his  father  on  the  way 
to  the  mount  of  sacrifice,  of  Death  on  the  pale 
horse,  etc.,  etc.,  seldom  meet  any  eye  of  either 
young  or  old. 

The  books  of  a  household,  especially  those 
intended  to  attract  and  profit  the  young, 
should  be  adapted  to  their  varied  and  chang¬ 
ing  tastes.  They  should  excite  curiosity  and 
|  stimulate  appetite,  and  yet  be  a  little  above 
the  plane  of  these  appetites,  and  so  be  up¬ 
lifting,  educational.  It  is  just  as  well  that 
these  books  be  not  forever  in  sight.  The  eye 
tires  of  them.  The  mind  grows  to  a  habit  of 
familiarity  with  their  exteriors  and  cheats 
itself  into  the  belief  that  this  is  equivalent  to 
familiarity  with  their  matter.  There  is  a 
craving  for  something  new  or  d  iff erent.  The 
same  books  borrowed  or  brought  forth  from 
an  old  hiding-place,  might  have  eager  reading. 
Books  got  from  neighbors  or  from  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries  have  often  a  relish  unexpected 
and  yet  natural.  Change ,  newness  whets  the 
appetite,  and  this  principle  of  human  nature 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  literature  of 
the  household.  If  you  cannot  get  new  books, 
wisely  hide  the  old  ones  from  sight  awhile 
and  they  will  become  almost  as  good  as  new. 
It  is  this  principle  that  makes  the  periodical 
so  watched  for  and  welcome.  But  still  no 
freshness  of  cover,  no  surprises  launched  from 
Becret  places  will  compensate  for  matter  and 
style  adapted  to  each  reader.  “Pictures  of 
silver”  are  very  well,  but  "apples  of  gold”  are 
better. 

This  Country  probably  has  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  reading  population  than  any  other  in 
the  world  and  fewer  thinkers  in  proportion  to 
the  readers.  Fifty  years  ago  the  man  who 
read  and  wrote  well  was  more  than  now  a 
marked  man  in  the  community.  Men  took 
knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been  to  school. 
Parents  seeing  the  advantages  derived  from 
some  scholarship  sent  their  children  to  school 
and  college.  But  now  education  is  a  less  dis¬ 
tinction,  everybody  has  it  The  valleys  have 
been  filled  and  the  hills  leveled  by  freeschools. 
until  the  wealthy  send  fewer  to  college  and 
I  the  poor  seem  indifferent  to  the  commou 
j  school.  Has  free  education  been  overdone,  or 
is  the  dull  plain  better  for  society  than  the  va- 
I  negation  of  valley  and  mountain? 


Wise  reading  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  an 
art.  The  wise  reader  selects  only  that  -  Inch 
nourishes  him.  He  knows  how  to  skip.  He 
instinctively  scents  the  flavor  of  each  item  or 
article  as  his  eye  catches  the  title,  or  a  word 
here  and  there.  He  quickly  omits  what  he 
does  not  need  or  relish.  From  some  articles 
he  skims  lightly,  as  it  were,  the  cream.  Every 
word  of  others  he  reads  and  ponders.  Un¬ 
read,  the  daily  paper  is  money  wasted;  wholly 
and  indiscriminately  read,  it  wastes  time  and 
surfeits  and  perverts  the  appetite.  For  most 
people,  the  weekly  paper  conveys  all  needed 
news,  is  easier  to  read  than  the  daily,  aud  is  a 
safer  household  visitor.  But  neither  can  take 
the  place  of  good  books. 

- - 

Good  work  is  done  in  agricultural  and  iu 
our  other  schools  and  colleges  in  training 
women  for  their  peculiar  duties.  They  are 
taught  household  science,  economy  and  deco¬ 
ration,  but  still,  iu  most  of  these  institutions, 
this  instruction  is  theoretical,  abstract,  by 
lectures  or,  at  best,  by  illustrations,  without 
actually  doing  the  things  recommended .  The 
supervision  is  largely  defective.  All  the  the¬ 
ory  in  the  world  can  never  enable  one  to  make 
a  bed  or  a  loaf  of  bread  properly.  We  can 
learn  most  practical  matters  only  by  doing 
them. 

- »■»  ♦ - 

1  he  first  three  men  in  the  world,  says 
Cowley,  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman  and  a 
grazier;  and  if  any  man  object  that  the  second 
of  those  was  a  murderer,  I  desire  he  would 
consider,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  so,  he  quitted 
our  profession  and  turned  builder. 
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I  fully  believe  in  good  food,  well  cooked, 
plainly  cooked,  and  nicely  served,  and  I  just 
as  fully  disbelieve  in  elaborate  made-up 
dishes  iu  an  attempt  to  make  one  thing  taste 
like  another  by  moans  of  condiments,  or  in 
making  food,  winch  is  good  and  wholesome  in 
and  of  itself,  unwholesome  and  indigestible 
by  an  attempt  to  make  it  “rich”  or  unduly 
appetizing  by  the  unnecessary  addition  of 
other  ingredients.  I  believe,  too.  that  any 
father  who  complains  of  his  daughter’s  lack  to 
provide  “pies”  for  the  hired  men  under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  such  as  those  de¬ 
tailed  by  “F.  D.”  is  either  inexcusably  6eltish 
and  un  fatherly,  or  ignorantly  careless  and 
thoughtless.  I  do  not  think  very  much  can 
he  done  iuthe  way  of  reforming  tho  habits  or 
tastes  of  old,  or  even  middle-aged  people, 
whose  lives  have  run  in  a  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  groove ;  but  everything  can  bo  done  for 
children  and  young  people.  I  need  not  go 
outside  my  own  family  for  an  illust  ration  of 
the  effect  of  training.  My  little  son  of  six 
years,  who  never  ate  a  stick  of  candy  in  his 
life,  and  who  looks  upon  candy  eating  chil¬ 
dren  with  pitiful  contempt,  and  to  whose 
mind  a  desire  for  candy  is  ns  absolutely 
foreign  as  for  a  poisonous  berry,  is  iu  com¬ 
plete  contrast  to  the  child  next  door,  maybe, 
whose  foremost  wish  always  is  for  ‘‘some 
candy”  or  “coke”  or  “jam.” 

I  think,  too,  there  are  a  great  many  “cod¬ 
dled”  men  in  this  world,  and  women  are  the 
coddlers.  Mothers  coddle  their  sons,  and  do  a 
thousand  and  one  things  for  them  that  the 
boys  should  do  for  themselves.  They  humor 
their  notions  and  nurse  their  whims  altogether 
beyond  what  gi  rls  receive  i  n  this  way.  W om¬ 
en  do  not  care  half  as  much  about  what  they 
have  to  eat  as  men  do,  or,  at  leart,  as  to  what 
women  think  men  ought  to  have  to  eat.  A 
woman  will  make  her  own  dinner  on  a  piece 
of  bread  and  butter  and  a  dish  of  apple 
sauce,  whereas,  if  her  husband  is  coming  he  me 
to  dinner,  she  fries  meat,  mashes  potatoes, 
cuts  cold  slaw,  brings  up  apple-butter  or 
cider  apple  sauce  from  the  cellar  and  makes 
a  peach  pie,  and  feels  considerably  anxious 
even  then  lest,  the  Grand  Mogul  has  not  well 
dined.  Now  all  this  is  right  and  well,  if  both 
are  made  happier  by  it;  but  when  a  woman's 
strength  is  under  tension;  when  she  toils  so 
thatshe  is  as  tired  in  the  morning  as  she  is  at 
night,  theu  the  man  that  demands  his  “pie,”  or 
even  allows  his  wife  to  make  it,  no  longer  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  husband,  save  in  an  old 
sense  which  signifies  “houseboor  ”  Husbands 
or  sons  who  think  more  of  their  palates,  and 
the  way  in  which  their  bods  are  “made  up’ 
than  they  do  of  tho  welfare  of  those  best  of 
friends — mothers  and  wives — are  worse  than 
the  heathen,  as  they  fail  in  duty  to  their  own 
households. 

“F.  D.”  is  inclined  to  ask  if  the  men,  iu  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  vary  so  much  in  disposition  ? 
They  do,  not  so  much  iu  States  politically 
considered,  as  in  states  of  disposition.  Some 
men  are  considerate,  intelligent,  unselfish, 
thoughtful  and  abounding  in  that  kindness  of 
spirit  which  impels  them  to  cherish  those 
about  them.  Others  are  gruff,  selfish,  over¬ 
bearing,  tyrannical,  narrow,  pi'ejudiced,  and 
bigoted  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance, 
which  is  enormous.  Take  a  man  of  this  type 
who  is  master  in  his  house,  and  who 
never  sees  a  mistress  in  it,  who  takes 
the  most  comfortable  chair  for  his 
own,  and  looks  “daggers”  at  anyone 
who  dares  to  sit  in  it  when  he  appears,  whose 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  travel  is  the  distance 
between  his  house  and  the  country  store— oh 
met  think  of  trying  to  “make  over”  such  a 
mau— of  depriving  him  of  his  “pie,”  or  of  his 
nightly  glass  of  cider  and  his  doughnut! 
Where  such  a  man  insists  that  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese,  your  wisest  plau  is 
meekly  to  assent,  and  then  to  run  away  at 
your  first  good  chance. 


pity  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  that  this  feeling  could  not  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  and  combated  that  country  people 
are  not  all  “boors”  and  “  greenhorns;”  that 
they  are  intelligent,  and  often  deep-thinking. 
Communion  with  nature  renders  them  serious, 
if  slow.  They  may  not  be  so  quick-witted  at 
repartee,  as  a  rule,  but.  they  are  close  observ¬ 
ers,  aud  good  at  drawing  correct  conclusions, 
The  great  men  who  have  been  the  deepest 
thinkers  lived  the  closest  to  nature,  studied  in 
her  hook,  aud  acquired  knowledge  from  the 
riches  of  the  earth’s  natural  treasures.  And 
if  pure  air  and  good  food  give  sound  mind 
and  a  sound  body,  then  the  country  denizen 
is  really  the  richer.  We  canuot  weigh  or 
count  the  wealth  we  enjoy  in  the  freshness  of 
our  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  sweetness  of  our 
milk  and  butter,  the  flowers  and  tries  that  de¬ 
light  our  eyes,  the  pure  air  and  water,  the 
delightful  song  of  birds,  and  many  sources  of 
j  our  wealth,  that  we  must  lose  in  order  to 
appreciate.  With  good  schools,  and  a  free- 
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frem  the  animal’s  throat.  This  makes  the 
blood-pudding,  a  favorite  dish  of  the  Germans 
with  sauer-kraut. 

I  will  not  detail  the  hearty  zest  with  which 
all  hands  participated  in  disrobing  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  their  bristly  garb  and  preparing  it 
for  the  fiual  dressing.  The  head,  tail,  and  in¬ 
ternal  edibles  were  reserved  for  the  day’s 
feast.  And  one  must  know  what  a  luxury 
meat  is  among  the  hard-working  peasantiy  to 
realize  their  enjoyment  on  this  occasion. 

Delmonieo’s  daintiest  savors  are  not  so  tempt¬ 
ing  to  a  finished  epicurean  as  the  fumes  of 
boiling  pork  and  fat  to  the  keen-edged  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  peasants.  The  first  course,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  meat  liquid,  is  served  to  the  poor, 
who  never  fail  to  present  themselves  with 
kettles  towards  evening.  Each  receives  a 
quantity  in  proportion  to  his  needs,  in  return 
for  ivhich  the  housewife  is  blessed  with  the 
good  wishes  that  the  pig  may  last  forever, 
that  the  larder  may  never  show  its  bottom, 
etc.  Meanwhile,  the  good  man  has  prepared 
a  plate  for  the  magistrate,  the  pastor,  and 
each  of  his  friends,  and  the  little  one  startsoff 
with  the  first,  taking  care  not  to  iutnide  far¬ 
ther  than  the  door  of  those  high  dignitaries’ 
dwellings,  who  acknowledge  the  gift  with 
three  pennies,  and  the  deferential  courtesy  of 
keeping  one’s  humble  place  with  six.  Then 
come  the  friends  and  relatives.  Here  we  enter 
with  the  smoking  plate  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  expectant  family.  Supper  is  usually 
spread  with  extras  and  awaiting  its  expectant 
plate,  which,  while  we  present  it  with  a 
phrase  in  favor  of  a  good  apnetite,  is  emptied 
into  the  great  dish  in  the  center  of  the  table, 
and  returned  with  a  silver  ffroschen  and  the  The  sixteen-yea rs-old  girl  who  details  in  the 

promise  to  return  the  courtesy  ere  long.  In  Rural  of  September  29  her  discouragement 
this  manner  the  whole  village  is  supplied  in  trying  to  substitute  plain  desserts  for  pies, 
with  fresh  meat  by  friendly  interchange  j  the  amount  aud  variety  of  work  she  does  with 
during  the  whole  of  November;  and  chil-  her  own  hands,  has  been  so  often  iu  my  mind 

dren  are  made  happy  with  their  acquired  that  I  am  tempted  to  deviate  from  my  usual 
wealth.  The  last  plate  served,  a  boun-  I  custom  of  not  replying  to  comments  made 
t.iful  table  awaits  our  return.  For  once  the  upon  what  I  write,  for  I  should  have  my 

hungry  eye  may  feast  solely  ou  meat.  The  hands  full  if  I  did,  and  try  and  say  something 

head  of  the  family  takes  the  initiative  by  for  encouragement.  “Rome,”  dear  girl,  “was 

helping  himself  to  his  favorite  portion,  and  not  built  in  a  day,”  and  it  takes  time,  often  a 

the  rest  dive  in  for  an  ear,  a  tail,  a  jaw-bone,  1  great  deal  of  time,  to  overcome  old  preju- 
or  whatever  else  may  specially  tempt  his  dices,  old  notions,  and  particularly  old  habits, 
taste,  dip  each  separate  mouthful  into  a  salt-  A  great  many  people  prefer  inconvenient,  ill- 

cellar,  the  meat  being  purposely  boiled  un-  arranged,  ill-fitting  and  unfavorable  things 

seasoned,  and  the  feast  of  Thanksgiving  is  in  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  accustomed 

full  progress.  Of  its  beneficence  on  the  digee-  to  them.  And  so  there  are  a  great  many  peo- 

tive  organs  I  remain  silent,  haring  due  re-  pie  who  prefer  pies,  hot  breads,  fried  food, 

spect  for  the  nightly  visitations  of  ghosts,  unwholesome  pickles,  boiled  cabbage,  fat 

even  though  they  appear  to  the  fevered  brain  pork  and  food  of  the  most  indigestible  charac- 

in  the  shape  of  headless  pigs.  Suffice  it  that  ter,  because  they  have  been  used  to  it,  and 

it  hastened  my  discharge  of  obligation.  For,  feel  defrauded  if  they  do  not  have  it,  even 

the  next  day,  I  conscientiously  interred  their  though  from  a  scientific  and  intelligent  stand- 

hoofs  with  great  ceremony  and  a  funeral  point  what  is  vastly  better  is  put  in  their 

assembly  of  playmates,  who  were  then  feasted  place.  So  in  trying  to  make  a  change  in  the 

on  my  newly-gotten  wealth  of  about  twenty-  food  for  the  family,  the  Farmer’s  Daughter 

five  cents.  should  bear  in  mind  that  she  should  not  ex¬ 

pect  immediate  reward  for  her  praiseworthy 
undertaking.  And  I  call  her  undertaking 
altogether  praiseworthy,  and  one  requiring 
real  courage,  and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
predict  that  a  girl  who,  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  evidently  uses  her  brains  ns  this  girl 
seems  to  do,  will,  If  her  health  does  not  break 
down  under  her  work  aud  her  cares,  not  only 
work  out  her  own  salvation  as  a  housekeeper 
aud  houseworker,  but  contribute  very  largely 
to  that  of  those  about  her. 

However  much  “pie”  and  its  kindred  dishes 
may  be  adhered  to  indifferent  sections  of  the 
country,  it  is  time  that,  upon  the  whole,  pie¬ 
eating  has  diminished  probably  one-lmif  with¬ 
in  the  past  25  years,  and  the  longevity  of 
human  life  has  increased.  How  much  the  one 
has  to  do  with  the  other  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but,  unquestionably,  sanitary  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  the  chief  contributor  to  it.  It 
is  no  longer  fashionnble  to  be  delicate,  nor 
“interesting”  to  be  slender  and  pale.  A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  is  what,  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  most  desires.  At-  tables  whero  I  have 
been  entertained  during  the  past  year— or 
for  many  years  previous — where  pie  has  been 
once  served  for  desert,  fruit  has  been  served 
twenty  times.  The  best  apple  pie  I  ever  ate 
never  surpassed  the  best  baked  apple,  nor 
equalled  it— and  think  of  the  difference  of 
work  involved  iu  the  preparation  of  the  two ! 
And  I  must  confess  t.hut  I  oould  never  see  the 
good  sense  or  the  good  taste  displayed  in 
spoiling  strawberries  by  putting  them  into 
what  is  called  “strawberry  shortcake.” 


CHILD’S  COAT 


This  design  for  an  outside  garment  can  be 
worn  by  a  child  from  three  to  six  years  of 
age.  The  materials  are  velvet,  plush  or  ca  h- 
mere.  Cut  the  tabs  around  the  bottom  two 
inches  wide  and  four  deep;  the  silk  for  the 
lining,  the  same.  Sew  the  edges  of  both  to¬ 
gether,  then  turn  them.  Fawn-colored  cash- 
mere,  with  the  loops  lined  with  cherry  or 
crimson  satin,  and  the  bows  of  the  same  color 
on  the  front,  is  a  veiy  pretty  combination,  x. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER, 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE. 


In  view  of  turkeys,  tarts,  puddings,  and 
with  olfactory  cognizance  of  various  delicious 
savors  which  await  the  great  holiday  times  of 
America,  our  thoughts  revert  to  other  homes 
across  the  ocean.  The  contrast  of  November 
joys  and  abundance  is  so  great  as  would  make 
one  smile  were  it  not  for  the  sadness  of  it. 
The  head  of  afresh  killed  pig  for  turkey, 
bread  for  additional,  aud  salt  for  relish, 
gravy  and  dessert !  ’Tis  bliss  indeed  to  know 
of  nothing  better.  For  they  enjoy  it  not  a 
whit  less  tbau  our  select  and  rich  variety. 

But  it  is  not  a  regular ly  appointed  Thanks¬ 
giving  day.  Germany,  with  all  her  Spring 
revels  and  harvest  fetes,  is  too  prudent  and 
economically  inclined,  in  the  sober  days  of 
November,  when  Winter’s  bareness  and 
want  stand  at  the  door,  to  indulge  the  mere 
pleasures  of  appetite.  We  only  mention  it 
in  connection  with  our  Thanksgiving  day 
as  a  recollection  of  the  same  season;  and 
because,  as  the  last  modest  indulgence  before 
Christmas,  it  is  virtually  their  day  of  thanks 
that  it  is  as  well  with  them  as  it  is.  They 
call  it  “Slaughtering  time,”  however;  and 
no  doubt  their  pigs  and  our  feathery  tribe 
unanimously  acknowledge  its  force  and  un¬ 
handsomeness  of  the  term  as  more  appropri¬ 
ate  than  “Thanksgiving.” 

The  occasion  is  most  eagerly  anticipated 
by  the  little  people,  partly  owing  to  the  trag¬ 
edies  enacted,  which  exercise  such  a  mys¬ 
terious  fascination  over  most  minds;  and 
partly  owing  to  the  custom  of  sending  friends 
and  the  chief  personages  of  the  village,  a 
plate  of  fresh  meat  which  enriches  the  bearer 
with  spending-money.  Weeks  before  the 
event  they  mentally  count  their  prospective 
cash,  and  dispose  of  it  in  such  childwise  ways 
that  the  confectioner  always  lays  in  a  fresh 
stock  of  “goodies”  for  “ Slaughtering-time.” 

How  well  1  remember  feeding  tho  pigs  clan¬ 
destinely  in  the  thoughtlessly  cruel  hope  that 
they  would  fatten  and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  my 
desires  before  the  slow-coming  November. 
How  many  debts  I  contracted  on  the  streugth 
of  it;  and  how,  after  all,  on  the  last  night  of 
their  existence,  I  shed  tears  of  remorse,  and 
solemnly  bound  myself  to  bury  the  hoofs, 
their  only  remains  not  utilized,  decently  that 
the  witches  should  not  get  them  to  make 
drinking-cups. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  bustle  of 
great  preparations  hustled  us  out  of  bed,  we 
took  a  f;»rew  ell  look  at  the  victims;  anil,  find 
ing  them  trembling  in  a  corner  of  the  pen, 
wisely  concluded  that  they  must  have  been 
killed  once  before  to  show  such  dread  of  the 
coming  ordeal.  Gi  ca  t  tubs  were  rolled  out) 
kettles  of  water  placed  on  the  fire,  murderous 
knives  gleamed  in  the  twilight,  and  when  the 
butcher  filled  the  threshold  with  his  burly 
figure,  master,  mistress,  children  and  servant, 
the  latter  armed  with  a  mysterious  looking 
jug  and  wooden  spoon,  stood  in  awed  readi¬ 
ness.  My  feelings  had  reached  their  climax  of 


COUNTRY  VERSUS  TOWN, 


BY  ANNIE  L.  JACK, 


We  have  doubtless  all  read  Trowbridge’s 
“  Farmer  John,”  aud  returning  home  to  our 
tranquil  country  life,  from  the  great  cities, 
have  felt  sympathy  for  his  delight  in  getting 
“His  black  coat  off  aud  his  old  clothes  on.” 
To  a  resident  of  the  country,  how  noisy  and 
dusty  and  hot,  are  the  city  streets  iu  Summer ! 
He  w  alike  are  the  people  in  dress,  manner, 
expression  and  pre  occupation !  There  is  a 
flippancy  of  manner,  a  touch  of  superiority 
over  the  country  living  friend  chat  jars  upon 
one’s  sensibilities.  1  went  into  a  store  the 
other  day  when  on  a  shopping  excursion.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  my  appearance  warranted  the  least 
familiarity,  and  the  shopman  treated  me  in 
my  purchases  with  deference  and  attention. 
He  brought  to  my  notice  nil  the  new  brands 
of  sauces  and  pickles,  proving  by  his  manner 
that  he  supposed  mo  a  resident  of  tho  town. 
Then  I  gave  my  address,  of  course  beyond 
the  “  limits”  of  the  great  city  that  made  his 
world.  Presto,  change !  An  air  of  patronage 
was  assumed,  and  he  asked  me  with 
what  he  considered  a  vory  facetious  maimer, 
if  I  did  not  want  some  “  butter  and  eggs  ?”  I 
passed  over  the  would-be  wit  without  a  reply, 
and  speedily  concluded  my  purchases,  not 
blaming  the  man  so  much  as  the  sentiment 
that  actuated  him.  It  is,  however,  a  great 


ANOTHER  “DISGRACE”  HEARD  FROM 


“  Well,  what  if  they  do  grumble  at  plain 
dessert.’  Who  is  immaculate  man,  that  we 
womeu  must  always  give  up  every  comfort 
aud  convenience  for  his  benefit  t  Are  we  not 
free  and  equal?  Does  not  “  Disgrace’  do  as 
much  toward  providing  homes  aud  comforts 
as  those  pompous  lords  of  creation  who  con¬ 
descendingly  permit  us  to  call  them  husbands? 
Aye,  and  more,  as  they  sometimes  admit 
when  our  burden  becomes  more  than  vve  can 
bear,  and  they  have  to  submit  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  Bridget  for  a  time.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  farmers’  wives  are  little 
better  than  slaves,  never  stopping  work  from 
early  morn  until  late  at  night;  nothing  to 
change  the  everlasting  routine,  not  even 
going  to  church  on  Sunday,  for  often  there  is 
nothing  fit  to  wear,  or,  if  there  is,  our  stern 
master  doesn’t  choose  to  hitch  up  and  drive  to 


DEC  8 


very  complacently  answer:  “Ah!  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  cents.”  And  if,  after  our  elbows  are 
through  tbe  third  patch,  we  should  muster 
up  courage  to  ask  for  a  new  gown,  he  would 
coolly  tell  us  to  wait  for  the  nest  sale  of  but¬ 
ter,  which  we  know  will  go  to  pay  his  hired 
help.  Don’t  we  know  1  Haven’t  we  triedit? 

Ladies,  why  are  we  so  foolish?  Why  do  we 
submit  to  it  all  f  Why  not  stand  for  our  rights 
and  if  pudding  is  more  convenient  than 
pastry,  make  it.  If  they  won’t  eat  it,  that 
other  animal — the  dog— will.  Let  them  grum¬ 
ble,  growl,  snarl  if  they  must.  They  will 
get  over  that  when  they  see  we’re  not  afraid, 
and  oh  I  don't  feed  pigs  and  calves,  or  do  the 
milking.  The  men  won’t  come  into  the  house 
and  wash  dishes  or  sweep  for  us  when  we  get 
in  a  hurry.  Farmer’s  daughter,  stick  to  your 
dessert.  Your  many  cares  are  very  heavy 
for  young  shoulders.  My  sympathy  and  I 
imagine  a  mother’s  angelic  face  cheering  you 
on,  and  awaiting  you  where  my  own  little  ones 
hold  the  “  gates  ajar."  I  am  weary,  and  have 
burdens,  too.  14  Disgrace.” 


the  cellar  again,  thanks  to  our  Aunt  Mab- 
bey’s  advice.  E.  k.  b. 


$ti.  rtUftnwu*  gulwiteiug 


^gtifuUuvot 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  REST 


AN  APPLE  VARIETY. 


Ensilage  Cutter 


I  wonder  if  any  one  thinks  just  in  how 
many  ways  apples  can  be  cooked  without  the 
necessity  of  paste-making  for  pies  ?  I  cannot 
give  more  than  a  glance  at  the  cook  books  on 
the  subject;  but  will  mention  some  of  the 
favorite  methods  of  cooking  in  our  family. 
Take  easily  c‘  cookable,”  tart  apples,  and  with 
a  corer  take  out  the  center;  place  on  a  rather 
deep  dish,  blossom  end  down ;  fill  the  hole  left 
by  the  core  with  sugar;  drop  just  a  trifle  of 
butter  on  each,  and  bake.  They  make  a  nice 
dessert.  Sweet  apples,  pared,  cored  and 
steamed,  are  about  as  nice  as  peaches.  They 
are  very  good  when  served  cold  with  cream 
and  sugar ;  canned  in  the  same  way.  A  good 
apple  pudding  is  made  by  rolling  some  bread 
crusts  that  have  been  made  brittle  in  the  oven ; 
then  take  half-a-dozen  tart  apples  and  cut 
them  up  into  pieces.  Take  five  pints  ot  milk, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  sugar,  and  a  bit  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  and  a  little 
salt  and  spice.  Beat  and  stir  all  together,  and 
bake.  It  is  good  eaten  hot  or  cold,  and  im¬ 
proved  by  a  little  beaten  white  of  egg  and 
sugar  poured  over  before  quite  cooked,  An. 
other  nice  pudding  of  this  fruit  is  to  pour  a 
good  batter  over  apple  sauce  in  a  deep  dish, 
and  bake. 

POTATO  CHOWDER. 

For  those  who  like  pork,  a  very  nice  dish  is 
made  by  slicing  one  pound  very  thin ;  boil  ten 
minutes;  peel  six  large  potatoes;  slice  and 
wash.  Fry  the  meat,  cook  the  potatoes  till 
tender,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth,  to  which  has  been  added  a  pint  of 
sweet  cream.  Put  in  the  meat,  and  season 
to  taste;  cover  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  hot. 

LEMON  PRESERVES. 

Put  into  a  saucepan  one  pound  of  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  six  eggs  (leav¬ 
ing  out  the  whites  of  two),  and  the  juice 
and  grated  rinds  of  three  lemons.  Let 
these  boil  till  they  become  as  thick  as 
honey,  stirring  gently  all  the  while.  Pour 
the  mixture  intosmall  jars,  and  cover  tightly. 
It  makes  delicious  tartlets. 

MACAROONS. 

These  expensive  cakes,  that  are  such  great 
favorites  with  many,  can  be  made  much  more 
cheaply  at  home.  To  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sweet  almonds  take  four  teaspoon  fuls  of  orange 
flower  water,  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  one 
pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Blanch  the  almonds, 
and  pound  them  with  some  of  the  white  of  an 
egg;  then  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and 
add  them  gently  to  the  almonds.  Be  careful 
that  they  do  not  oil  or  separate.  Sift  the  sugar 
into  the  mixture  till  a  paste  is  formed.  Place 
white  paper  in  a  tin;  drop  on  the  mixture,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven.  mrs.  a.  l.  jack. 


Are  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  distressing  of  minor  human  ailments, 
and  a  host  of  diseases,  speedily  resultant 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate  each  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  machinery 
of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 
Stomach,  Dizziness,  Headaches, 
Bilious  Fever,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Piles,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  and  various  Skin 
Disorders,  are  among  the  symptoms 
and  maladies  caused  by  derangement  of 
Of  the.  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  first  necessity  for  cure. 
Then  the  cathartic  effect  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  in  a  mild  degree,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  costiveness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  stomach  must  be  stimulated  and 
strengthened. 


Has  no  ennal  as  an  Etcillago  or  Feed  OuOer.  For 
Kano  of  Motion  Jt  In  Vn<LY<M*Uci1.  For  Strength  it  is 
tneBoM  of  all  Feed  Cutter**.  Has  swept  tlie  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs.  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 
For  Circulars an<t  full  information,  address 

BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
(Sucre  sor  to  Davu.  Lawton.)  Racine,  TV  I* 


DOUGHNUTS. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


Accomplish  this  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  are 
searching  and  thorough,  vet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  do  not  gripe  the 
patient,  and  do  not  induce  a  costive  re¬ 
action,  as  is  tbe  effect  of  other  cathartics. 
Withal,  they  possess  special  properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  the  highest 


Among  our  frequent  visitors  is  a  traveling 
friend  who  often  speaks  of  the  excellent 
doughnuts  he  gets  at  a  hotel  table  in  Detroit. 
(As  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  hotel  I 
cannot  give  it  a  puff  in  our  Domestic  co¬ 
lumns).  Hearing  60  much  about  them,  I  at 
last  begged  of  him  to  interview  the  cook  and 
learn  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  doughnuts. 
On  his  last  visit  he  did  so,  and  to  my  surprise 
I  found  that  the  only  difference  betw  een  his 
way  and  mine  is  that,  instead  of  using  lard 
alone  for  frying  them,  she  makes  the  frying 
fat  of  oue-third  tallosv,  to  two-thirds  lard.  I 
ha  ve  lately  tried  her  way  and  found  it  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement.  Of  course,  the  tallow 
must  be,  like  the  lard,  of  the  very  nicest  and 
sweetest  kind.  I  find  good  beef -drippings, 
such  as  one  saves  from  roasts,  etc.,  to  be  very 
nice  for  this  purpose.  Not  only  are  the  dough¬ 
nuts  better  flavored,  when  in  this  way,  but  1 
find  that  it  is  also  an  advantage  in  the  way  of 
economy,  as  the  lard  and  tallow  so  used  to¬ 
gether  will  fry  many  more  cakes  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  lard  will — as  the  latter  pre¬ 
vents  fat-soaking. 

Fat-soaked  doughnuts  have  always  been  a 
great  horror  to  mo,  and  I  have  noticed  the 
making  of  them  to  be  the  failure  of  many  in¬ 
experienced  cooks.  The  great  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  that  the  fat  is  not  boiling-hot  when 
the  cakes  are  put  in.  When  the  cakes  do  not 
rise  to  the  surface  within  a  few  seconds  after 
they  are  put  in,  thou  the  fat  is  not  hot  enough 
and  yet  you  never  must  let  the  fat  be  so  hot 
as  to  emit  a  blue  smoke  or  your  cakes  will  be 
dark-colored  and  bitter.  But  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else  under  the  sun,  practice  makes 
perfect. 

Lastly  I  have  obtained  rather  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  using  baking  powder,  but  some¬ 
times  for  a  change  we  like  better  our  oll-fash- 
ioned  way. 

CREAM  DOUGHNUTS. 

One  tea-cup  of  sour  cream,  two  of  butter¬ 
milk,  two  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  salt,  soda,  and  cinnamon.  Flour  to 
roll  out  rather  soft,  cut  into  strips  and  twist. 
Fry  immediately. 

RAISED  FRIED  CAKES  (GOOD  AND  SUBSTAN¬ 
TIAL). 

Into  a  pint  of  lukewarm  milk  6tir  one  tea¬ 
cup  of  melted  butter  and  flour  until  it  is  a 
thick  battijj-.  Then  add  one  small  cup  of  yeast 
and  let  stand  until  light.  When  light  work 
in  t wo-and-ono-half  enps  sugar,  four  eggs, 
one  toaspoon  salt  and  one  of  cinnamon  or  all¬ 
spice.  Knead  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  and  let 
it  rise  agaiu;  then  roll  out  one-half  inch  thick, 
cut  into  rings  and  let  the  u  remain  15  or  20 
minutes  before  frying.  Roll  in  powdered 
sugar  when  taken  from  the  hot  fat. 

CRULLERS. 

Four  eggs,  six  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
flue  sugar,  four  tablespooufuls  each  of  melted 
butter  uud  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoouful  of 
baking-powder.  Flavor  with  lemon.  Mix 
those  ingredleuts  well,  then  add  flour  enough 
to  roll  soft,  out  into  narrow  strips,  braid  in 
fancy  shape's  aud  fry  immediately.  If  the 
whole  is  carefully  done,  the  crullers  will  come 
out  very  light-colored  and  nice. 

KEEPING  LARD. 

I  have  always  been  troubled  mere  or  leas 
with  moldy  spots  coming  on  the  laid  that 
was  kept  for  Summer  use.  1  have  tried  vari¬ 
ous  remedies  for  the  trouble ;  one  year  I 
sprinkled  salt  through  it  as  it  was  turned  hot 
into  the  jars,  but  nothing  made  any  differ* 
enco — the  mold  still  would  come.  Last  year, 
acting  on  an  old  housekeeper's  udvice,  1  did 
not  keep  the  lard  in  the  cellar,  but  through 
all  the  hot  weather  let  it  remain  in  the  pantry 
cupboard,  and  it  is  now — what  is  left  of  it — 
just  as  good  and  free  from  mold  as  when 
made  a  year  ago.  I  never  shall  keep  lard  in 


(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


All  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  and  assiniilatorv  organs. 
The  prompt,  use  or'  Ayer's  Fills  to 
correct  the  first  indications  of  costive- 
uess.  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  inevitably 
induce.  All  irregularities  in  the  action  of 
the  bowels  —  looseness  as  well  as  consti¬ 
pation— are  beneficially  controlled  bv 
Ayer’s  Pills,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  digestive  organs  weakened  bv  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
AVer’s  Pills  daily,  after  dinner,  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer’s  Pills  are  the  best  of  all 
cathartic  medicines,  and  many  practition¬ 
ers,  of  the  highest  standing,' customarily 
prescribe  them. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[Analytical  Chemists] 

_ For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Awarded  FI23T  C3ISS  0?  MBS1T 
Slel&nrse  Sxliiince.  1SS0. 

Was  awarded  tt  •  Grs:  premi¬ 
um  at  Che  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  Philadelphia,  in  iSis, 
and  accepted  by  iso  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 
OTHER  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

Itisthe  Best  T\  nite  in  the 
uxrrltl  toent.  rtne/ted  from  bale, 
to  cat  down  >«««  ’qrrfwct.tu  cut 
com-slalks  for  food,  U,  cut  neat, 
or  for  ditching  In  nmrshes.nurj 
has  noequr.)  for  cutflnrr ensil¬ 
age  from  tbe  silo.  TRY  IT. 

IT  WIIsIs  PAT  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 


East  Wilton,  Me.,  U.  S.  A. 

Fbrsale  by  hardware  merchants  &  the  trade  generally 


STOS  VTtiiOS  SCALE,  StO*  X  TON,  *50. 
,4Ton  900,  Ur-iin  Bux  lnclr'led. 
2401b.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  85. 

The  -Li'.tle  Detective.'  t*  oz.  to  2n  lb.  SL 

*00  OTHER  SIZES.  ItcluM-l  PRICE  LIST  FBEIL 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORGE  UADK  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  #10, 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  KltofToob.  SIO, 
Earners  ut.  (!mr  an>l  money  doing  odd  job*. 

Blowers  AuviK  Vices  s,  Other  Articled 
ATLOWKSTFRUKS,  Vi  MOUBAU  k  RETAIL. 


^.flticultural  gutplrmtut* 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  beat  mills 
til  the  world. 

Prices  #30  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
circul  ars  to 
A.W  S  T EVENS 
&  SON. 
Auburn.  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


Our  Latest  Invention,  the 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


ever  made. 

if  We  malic  the  oa!v  corn 

I  f  *  andenb  mill  with  Cast-}>teet 

dj®)*  »  X Ar1  Grinders.  If  we  fall  to  fur- 
Il'~h  proof  will  give  von  a 
X  /  §  mill.  1' 1  different  styles  and 

'  I  BSrYjW  sixes.  The  only  null  that 
'*'■**'  ^ —  sifts  the  meal. 

We  also  make  the  Celebrated  Bi*  (ham.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 


TO  MAKE  GOOD,  HARD  SOAP. 

Get  one  pound  of  potash,  dissolve  it  in  two 
quarts  of  boiliug  water.  Have  ready  a  wood¬ 
en  box  a  foot  square,  uud  soak  it  well.  Take 
4)4  pounds  of  grease,  warm  it  just  euough  to 
melt,  stir  in  the  lye  when  cold,  and  mix  well. 
It  will  not  seem  hard  at  first.  If  it  begins  to 
look  like  curd,  turn  it  into  the  box  instantly. 
It  is  perfumed  by  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
sassafrass  put  in  when  stirring.  Cover  up 
the  box  tightly,  leave  for  several  days,  and 
then  cut  up  into  pieces,  aud  put  to  dry. 

Vermont.  mrs.  a.  s.  w. 

pie  juice. 

Having  filled  the  pie  ready  for  the  upper 
crust,  cover  it,  then  with  the  rolling-pin  roll 
off  the  two  edges  of  the  crust  together,  thus 
firmly  uniting  them.  O.  E. 


DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWEi 


Mention  this  paper 


Si.  Louis,  Ho 


Grind  your  own  Bone, 

1  Weal.  Oyster  Sh-II*  Sc  Corn 
ffiSHgfcWL/T'SI  tn  the  ^3  HAND  HILL  (¥. 

If  Wilson’s  Patent*  100  per  ceut 
.  /  .  //  more  made  In  keeping  Poultry, 
Also  i**>wer  .Hill**  and  Farm 
r  ecu  Jlil Is.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS..  Fusion,  Pa. 


With  either  regular  lucUne  or  level  tread tra*'R.  has 
the  simplest  and  must  efficient  governor  made.  The 

Doylesiovvn  Junior  Threslirr  and  Cleaner 

has  no  superior.  For  tltnsi  rated  Catahxcue  andrees 

sole  manufacturer.  DANIEL  HFL8H  lZF.lt, 
Doy  lestovru.  Bucks  Co..  Pa» 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


^  PULVERIZER 

MkjfjK  (-*"1  OJMBIN  tn. 

"jjy  ’enti~’p 'j’y ft  f1><d 

Send  for  il:  :»  ijV.c.I  .'C  -  -m.t  I-.1  'part"  .  .  I«*  tC 

rjult  a  Bcarnc  aru  w„  Sjrw. «,  Os  «»*«««  u*,  s  ( 


A  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

B  fliTN  THE  PRACTI 


X  CAL  HAND  CULTIVA¬ 
TOR  enables  the  operator 
to  give  the  Hoes  or  Teeth  a 
.■iiJ,  ns  well  as  /ortrard  mo¬ 
tion- thus  changing  the  dls 
tance  between  the  Hoes  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  This 
principle  permits  cultivat¬ 
ing  hukd  as  well  as  drilled 
crops,  rapidly  and  In  the  rat  st 
perfect  manner ;  and  makes 
Jt  the  best  /f.i  i'i  l-alftYirfor 
now  in  use.  It  v*  111  save  labor 
equal  to  Us  cost  every  day  It 
Is  used.  Its  field  work  has 
never  been  equaled  It  will 
work  astride  of  or  between 
rows.  Length  of  Blade,  8  and 
8  inches. 

Send  for  circular. 

Price  (boxed  for  shipment) 
*5.00. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Address 


SPICED  BEEF.  RECIPE  FROM  MONTREAL. 

Twenty  pounds  of  beef,  oue-aud-oue-half 
cup  salt  rubbed  well  in,  one-half  cup  sirup, 
one  pound  brown  sugar,  two  large  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  black  pepper.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  well 
in  after  the  beef  has  been  salted  ten  days,  and 
rubbed  with  a  cloth.  Have  the  mixture  well 
incorporated  with  the  meat,  cord  up  tightly 
and  hang  in  a  dry  place  for  two  weeks. 

A.  L.  j. 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

p  CATTLE  STANCHIONS’ 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  in- 
veuted.  Adjusts  itsklf  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  It  when  hacking  out.  anil  locks  itself 
when  dosed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  Yo  rk.  State  Fair, 
Elmira,  X.  Y.,  issi.  send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BRO  OKS, 

Addison.  Steubeu  Co.,  N  Y. 


ET THE  BEST 


It  is  predicted  that  the  paid  cook  of  the  fu 
ture  will  be  a  man. 


J’Vlth  cto*i.-Si«r  grinding  iiii’u, 
.  •‘-'W*  Cob  CTnthcr,  mid  Vie  VO 

ij)  Fr  Meat**  They  talc  LESS 
*  POWER,  do  .Si ore  \\  ork, 
. .  and  are  uict  g  aunjM*  than  any 
sax*  Other  Sr-ll.  Nwrl /or 
IPX  (u'mW  Also  man'frs  of  Vs 
£  Union  Ber»e  Power.  wltA  L«v*l 
!>* j  Tr«»d.  Tfirtsher,  a-*ul  Ctevneft, 
-  JTwd  Cvtters,  tVreular  Sim,  ««. 

W.  L.  BOYER  Sc  BUO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

Unequaled. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Alexander,  Faunettsburgh,  Pa 
says:  “I  think  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is 
not  equaled  in  any  other  preparation  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  ” — Adv. 


HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION 

Higganum, 

Conn. 

WAREHOUSE, 

38  So.  Market  St., 

BOSTON,  Mass. 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  &  FEED  MILLS 

a—  The  Cheapest  and  Best* 

£  Will  Orosh  and  Grind  Any  tiling, 
jjjjr  Illustrated  Catalogue  FR£E. 

S  Addins  L,  J,  MILLER,  Cincinnati,  0 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00.  Tell  your  friends  of  this. 


New  (1884)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name 
10c.. 13  pks  $1  Geo.  t.  Keed&  Co.. Nassau,  N.Y. 


« 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec,  1,  1883. 
Carl  Schttrz  has  retired  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
There  was  no  break  in  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  staff,  but  he  found  the  close  editorial 

work  from  day  to  day  irksome .  South 

of  Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wis.,  a  cyclone,  Sunday 
night,  wrecked  three  farmhouses  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outbuildings.  Mary  Melvin  was 

crushed  to  death . ...The  Governor  of 

Oregon  has  signed  the  woman’s  suffrage  bill. 

. .  In  Albany,  Wis. ,  the  loss  from  Tues¬ 
day’s  fire  was  from  $150,000  to  $300,000  . 

Dr.  James  C.  Buck,  a  prominent  resident  of 
Braddock,  Pa.,  has  been  sentenced  to  five 
years  and  six  months  for  collusion  with  a 
gang  of  highwaymen ....... .During  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  2,800  Mormon  immigrants  arrived 
in  New  York.  Governor  Murray,  of  Utah, 
is  reported  as  saying  that,  sooner  or  later, 
there  will  be  a  collision  between  the  Mor¬ 
mons  and  the  Government  . . . Lawrence 

Weldon,  of  Illinois,  is  appointed  to  the  Court 

of  Claims.  He  is  David  Davis's  man . 

The  President  has  pardoned  Sergeant  Mason, 
who  attempted  to  shoot  Guiteau,  and  who 
has  served  two  outof  bis  eight  years’  sentence 
in  the  Albany  Penitentiary.  The  pardon  of 
Sergeant  Mason  merely  recites  the  fact  of  the 
trial  and  sentence  and  states  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  grants  a 
full,  unconditional  release.  The  clothing  firm 
of  Chicago  who  contracted  with  Sergeant 
Mason  to  act  as  salesman  for  them  as  soon  as 
released  from  prison,  have  not  heard  from 
him  since  his  pardon  and  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  fulfill  his  contract  or  not.  It  is  said 
he  has  contracted  to  exhibit  himself  in  a  show 
throughout  the  country,  leaving  "Betty  and 

the  Baby”  at  homo . . The  annual  report 

of  the  chief  of  the  life-saving  service  shows 
that  at  tbs  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
number  of  lifi-saviug  stations  were  194;  the 
number  of  disasters  to  vessels  in  the  field  of 
the  life-saving  operations  during  the  year 
were  800 ;  of  8,792  persons  on  board  those  ves¬ 
sels  only  15  perished,  and  of  more  than  $7,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  in  these  ships  and  car¬ 
goes  only  *1,500,000  was  lost . A  com¬ 

mittee,  of  which  Sir  John  Astley  is  chairman, 
has  raised  *8,000  for  the  benefit  of  C'apt. 

Webb’s  family .  President  Arthur  has 

cut  loose  from  all  the  rivalries  for  the  post  of 
Surgeon-General  of  the  army  by  appointing 
to  that  place  Surgeon  Robert  Murray,  chief 
medical  officer  of  Gen.  Hancock's  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  N  ewYork.  Dr.  Baxter, the  chief  medical 
purveyor,  will  be  disappointed  at  his  failure 
on  two  occasions  to  become  the  medical  bead 
of  the  army  ...... ..Joseph  Jefferson,  the 

actor,  was  stricken  with  sudden  and  complete 
loss  of  voice  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  Tuesday,  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  severe  cold.  His  physician  Bays 
he  may  possibly  he  able  to  talk  again  within 
a  week  or  10  days,  and  possibly  not  within  a 

month  . In  Cleveland,  O.,  there  is  40 

per  cent,  less  iron  ore  than  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  67  furnaces  have  gone  out  of  blast  and 
the  production  of  pig-iron  hardly  equals  the 
daily  consumption.  Many  iron  men  predict 

an  iron  famine  before  Spring . It  is 

said  that  Senor  Juan  Valeri,  the  new  Spanish 
minister  to  Washington,  is  especially  charged 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Cuba  and  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  America  which  shall  satisfy  the  Cubans. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  1,  1883. 

Corn  in  Kansas  is  said  to  be  greatly  im¬ 
periled  by  wet  weather.  At  some  points  it 
will  not  be  in  condition  to  crib  for  weeks  to 
come,  and  may  bo  rendered  entirely  unfit  for 
shipping.  A  great  many  complaints  of  serious 
injury  to  the  crop  from  wind  and  rainstorms 
also  come  from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
. .David  Davis  is  still  investing  liis  sur¬ 
plus  funds  in  Illinois  farm: ,  having  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  secured  400  acres  in  McLean  County. 

. ....The  commissi  on  appointed  by  the 

State  Deprrtment  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
trichinae  has  closed  its  labors  at  Chicago  and 
other  Western  points.  It  will  report  in  favor 
of  creating  a  special  Board  to  study  the  matter 
at  great  length,  for  which  a  liberal  appropri¬ 
ation  will  be  required.  The  action  of  the 
French  and  German  Governments  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  war  rated  by  the  facts  ob¬ 
tainable . "Yes, ’’the  Nebraska  farmer 

said,  "barbed  wire  fence  is  expensive;  but  the 
hired  man  doesn’t  btop  to  rest  every  time  he 

has  to  climb  it.” . Nathaniel  Lee,  an 

aged  and  respected  tarmer,  was  swindled  in 
Madison,  Ind.,  recently,  out  of  *5,500  by  the 

three  card  monte  game . With  the  close 

of  the  canals  there  will  be  about  1,500  idle 


horses  near  Troy.  The  farmers  will  get  *1  a 
week  for  each  horse  that  they  shelter  and  feed 

until  Spring . Mr.  Cariviere,  Munster  of 

Agriculture  for  Manitoba,  has  gone  to  Toronto 
to  confer  with  the  Attorney-Geueral,  now  en 
route  from  Winnipeg  to  Toronto,  in  reference 
to  the  territory  in  dispute  between  Ontario 
and  Manitoba  . B.  F.  Dow&  Co  ,  manu¬ 

facturers  of  agricultural  implements,  of  Peru, 
iDd.,  have  made  an  assignment  to  James  G. 
Blvthe.  receiver.  Their  liabilities  are  $150,- 

000.  and  their  assets  $300,000  . Dakota 

farmers  are  holding  indignation  meetings 
because  of  a  grain  elevator  monopoly.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  is 
said  to  have  given  one  company  the  exclusive 
right  to  put  up  elevators  along  its  line  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  it  in  absolute  control  of  the 
business ..........  In  Duluth  all  the  elevators 

are  filled  with  grain.  There  are  400  cars  on 
the  St.  Paul  road  waiting  to  bo  unloaded. 
Shipments  have  been  ordered  stopped  until 

storage  is  provided . Cranberry  growers 

at  Carver,  Mass.,  have  lost  about  $1,500 
bv  shipping  berries  to  New  York  parties 

who  paid  in  worthless  checks . 

In  Illinois  there  are  412  butter  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  most  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  In  McHenry 
County  there  are  51;  in  Kane,  43;  the  next 

highest  number  is  in  Du  Page  County . 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
1,934  tile  factories  in  it,  mostly  in  the  West, 
employing  a  capital  of  $6,339,381,  and  a  force 
of  12,107  men.  The  value  of  last  year’s  prod¬ 
uct  was  $5,462,526  . The  tenth  annual 

meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dairymen’*  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  De  Kalb,  Ill.,  during 
the  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  December.  The 
Hon  George  B.  Loring  is  expected  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  to  deliver  an  address  on  dairy  farming. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Due.  1,  1883. 

Across  the  Atlantic  attention  is  chiefly- 
divided  between  the  French  complications  in 
Tonquin  and  tne  victory  of  the  False  Prophet 
in  the  Soudan.  Unless  France  and  China  are 
playing  a  dangerous  game  of  "bluff,”  war 
seems  inevitable.  Re-enforcements  are  being 
hurried  forward  from  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  France;  a  large  sum  fori  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition  has  been  voted  in  spite  of 
some  vigorous  protests  from  a  respectable 
minority,  and  the  talk  of  most  of  the  papers 
is  exceedingly  bellicose.  From  Tonquin 
come  news  that  Admiral  Courbet  had  begun 
his  advance  against  Sontay  and  Bac-Nmh, 
both  of  which  places  are  garrisoned  by 
Chinese  troops.  There  is  still  some  hope  of  a 

peaceful  settlement,  however . El  Madhi's 

victory  over  Hicks  Pasha  was  complete,  and 
his  forces  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Khartoum.  Egyptian  troops  are  being  hur¬ 
ried  forward  to  that  place,  but  half  of  them 
are  deserting.  If  Khartoum  falls,  it  is  said 
there  is  no  defensible  point  between  that 
place  and  Cairo.  The  Egyptian  peasantry 
would  receive  the  False  Prophet  with  joy, 
and  all  Northern  Africa  is  reported  to  be 
agitated  by  his  victory.  It  is  deemed  inevita¬ 
ble  that  England  should  send  from  30,000  to 
40,000  troops— mostly  sepoys  from  India— 
into  Egypt  to  meet  the  conqueror.  English 
troops  couldn’t  live  in  the  torrid  Soudan. 
Owing  to  the  agitation  among  the  fanatics  of 
TuniB  and  Algeria,  the  French  will  probably 
have  to  increase  their  forces  in  those  places. 
. Emigration  begins  to  tell  on  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  German  Empire.  During  a 
period  of  five  years,  from  1875  to  1880,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,500,000  souls  took  place,  but  from 
the  latter  year  a  sensible  diminution  is  ob¬ 
servable.  The  chief  losses  by  emigration 
occurred  in  the  following  provinces:  Posen, 
37,780:  Eastern  Prussia,  81,617;  Pomerania, 
22,322;  Bavaria,  on  a  population  of  5,284,778 
in  1880,  lost  28,166,  about  %  per  cent. ;  Wir- 
temberg,  on  1,971,180  inhabitants,  Iost.14,600, 
or  X  P®r  cent, ;  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  on  1,570,264,  lost  1,767,  or  %  per  cent. 
Alsace  lost  on  1,566,670  inhabitants  27,990  in 
in  eighteen  months,  or  1^  per  cent.  The 
total  reduction  amounts  to  30,154  souls,  instead 
of  an  expected  increase  of  750,009. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  1,  1888. 

•  THE  experiments  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum 
sugar  have  come  to  an  end  for  the  season,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  appropriation 
bus  given  out.  During  the  season  the  Agri- 
eultu  ral  Department  has  made  11,000  pounds 
of  sugar  and  about  300  gallons  of  sirup  from 
232  tons  of  sorgbum  cane.  The  expenditures 
amount. to  $11,000.  Three  years  ago  the  sugar 
made  exist  $10  a  pound,  and  last  year  *5  a 
pound.  The  success  in  manufacturing  the  ar¬ 
ticle  this  year  for  only  $1  per  pound  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 


ment,  notwithstanding  that  the  commercial 
value  of  the  sugar  is  about  six  cents  per  pound 
A  good  deal  of  time  and  money  has  been  spent 
on  experimental  machinery .  Among  the  ma¬ 
chines  tested  is  a  crusher,  for  which  credit  is 
given  to  Commissioner  of  Patents  Butter- 
worth.  It  is  said  at  the  Department  that  the 
best  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  the 
system  of  "diffusion.”  The  reeds  are  chipped 
into  fine  particles,  which  are  placed  in  a  bat¬ 
tery- of  iron  or  copper  cells.  Warm  water  is 
then  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  chips . 
and  thus  80  per  cent,  of  the  88  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter  is  extracted.  It  is  said  this 
process  has  been  used  in  malting  beet  sugar  for 
years.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  it 
is  understood,  will  not  ask  for  any  more  appro¬ 
priations  to  carry  on  sorghum  sugar  experi¬ 
ments.  He  will,  however,  recommend  that 
$1,000  be  appropriated  for  each  State  in  which 
the  cane  can  be  grown,  to  be  expended  by 
State  Agricultural  Associations  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease  of  land  for  experimental  plant 
ing.  He  proposes  tb  at  10  acres  shall  bo  secured 
in  each  State,  in  two-acre  plots  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  so  that  climatic  and  topo¬ 
graphical  influences  may  be  studied.  The 
total  production  of  sorghum  sugar  in  private 
manufactories  in  the  United  States  this  year’ 
is  1,250,000  pounds.  Onehalf  of  this  was  made 
at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  the  rest  was  made  in 
Kansas  and  Illinois. 

The  largest  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from 
the  Russian  Baltic  porta  in  any  one  year  since 
1670  was  99,454,375  bushels  in  1878.  The  ex¬ 
ports  last  year  amounted  to 76,409,610  bushels, 
and  for  12  years,  from  1871  to  1882  inclusive, 
the  exports  have  averaged  59,882,600  bushels 
of  wbeat  and  40,996,200  bushels  of  rye. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  smutty  wheat 
bemg  received  in  Chicago,  principally  from 
Iowa.  This  wheat,  the  Commercial  Bulletin 
says,  is  otherwise  good,  and  most  of  it 
grades  No,  2,  bnt,  owing  to  the  smut,  it  in¬ 
spects  No.  3.  Buyers  do  not  care  to  purchase 
this  wheat,  and  holders  have  considerable 
trouble  in  disposing  of  it,  and  are  compelled 
to  discount  the  prices  paid  for  good  wheat  3 
to  6  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Nov.  26,  in  it* 
weekly  review  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says: 
Unusually  mild  weather  causes  young  wheat  to 
maintain  a  healthy  aud  promising  appearance. 
Trade  dull  and  lifeless,  owing  to  a  superabund¬ 
ant  supply  of  foreign  wheat.  Flour  values 
tending  downward.  Engluh  flour  and  wheat 
are  difficult  tosell  In  London.  Malting  barleys 
are  very  scarce.  Foreign  wheats  unimproved, 
“he  stock  is  large  and  buyers  are  apathetic 
and  extremely  cautious.  Flour  is  in  moder- 
at/Q  BiipplV)  mid  tiiH  London  Lrtido  isdepi 
Mixed  American  mmze  is  against  buyers, 
owing  to  scarcity.  .  . 

There  has  been  a  general  "Loom’  in  hog 
products, commonly  called  "provisions, ’’during 
the  week.  The  gazetting  of  the  older  in  Fans 
rescinding  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  American  pork  while  not  promising  imme¬ 
diate  heavy  additions  to  the  export  demand, 
warrants  ft  considerable  rise  in  price.  1  here 
has,  therefore,  been  a  grout  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment  among  those  dealing  in  hog  products. 
On  Monday  the  Chicago  market  advanced  18 
to  15c.  for  jtork  and  3>j  to  5c.  for  lard.  rues- 
day  there  was  a  further  advance  at  the  \\  est 
of  $1. 05  to  *1,16  on  pork  and  50  to  60c.  on  lard. 
At  New  York,  on  Tuesday  lard  advanced  5U  to 
55c.  from  the  highest  quotations  made  on  bat- 
urday.  Spot  pork  was  strong  and  at  the 
close  Tuesday,  mess  had  advanced  $1.00  from 
Saturday’s  prices,  aud  other  varieties  halt  as 
much.  Paekorstof  bacon  were  ’*c.  inadvance 
of  shipper*’  limit.  Hogs  have  gone  up  from 
20c.  to  60c.  indifferent  markets  anti  for  differ¬ 
ent  grades,  and  doubtless  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Pork  has  advanced.  $ 2  a  barrel  to  date. 

A  glance  at  our  aummuries  of  the  markets 
in  onr  regular  market  reports  will  show  that 
all  grains  have  gone  up,  the  rise  being  much, 
greater  in  some  markets  than  in  others.  I  he 
rise  of  over  5  cents  a  bushel  in  corn  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  if  permit  ueut  and  ubiquitous,  wouldadd 
$80,000, 0<X)  to  the  value  of  the  aggregate  crop 
of  1,600,000.000  bushels !  Corn  went  up  be¬ 
cause  considerable  injury  to  the  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  from  several  Western  States  ow  ing  to 
late  storms  of  rain,  etc.,  aud  because  of  the 
removal  of  tbo  French  embargo  on  our  pork, 
which  will  appreciate  that  product  and  lienee 
raise  the  value  of  the  corn  which  goes  to  make 
it.  Moreover,  while  foreign  countries  are 
yearly  buying  more  of  our  corn,  the  supply 
abroad  now  is  unusually  small.  Other  grains 
went  up  in  sympathy  with  corn. 

- - 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs 
and  Colds:  "The  only  article  of  the  kind  which 
has  done  me  goes!  service.  I  want  nothing 
better.” — Rev.  II  It-  Craig ,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
Sold  only  in  boxes — Adv. 


2  Chicago  Spring  2%c.  higher;  No.  3  do.,  hc- 
higher;  No.  3  Red  Winter,  lj^c.  higher.  Corn 
5’4c.  higher.  Oats 2c.  higher,  Rye,  higher. 
Barley  4c,  higher. 

Wheat.— Regular  in  good  demand,  chiefly  for  spec¬ 
ulation:  the  mnrkct  opened  weaker,  and  ?6<§s>£c. 
lower  than  Wednesday,  influenced  by  the  Increase 
m  the  visible  supply:  later,  advanced  I m  Me. in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  corn,  declined  fie  and  dosed  Me.  lower 
than' Wednesday  sales  at  9Dh  <d39MC..  closing  at  9?%c. 
November;  closing  at  9'fic  .  December; 

OSficr.iHtte, 


sfiwtriwe,, closing  at  sr>W«, e uarj  : 
closing  at  WW'WSWUe,  February  07,  dosing 

rtgl.iM  Muv i  No.  <!  Chicago  Spring, enclosing 


atgi.iM  May i No.  i  Chicago  Spring, id  fijffii'lfic., closing 
atfllfijc.;  No.  »  do.  838ns*;  No.  2  Red  Winter.  #9X6 
$1.0  L  Corn  excited  and  much  unsettled:  the  trading 
was  large  nnd  prices  were lr re v pj ar.*d vanclng  above 
the  highest  point  touched  Wednesday  sales  nt  54X@ 
57e.  closing  nt  K5X<$IiSfitt-  cash-  58(3870..  clostng  at 
55-Ve.  November:  53fi<kQ&Xc..  dosing  at. Vie.  Decem¬ 
ber:  . . .  .•[..-in  nt  .Vie.  all  the  year:  SSfifaMfiC.. 

closing  at  Mfie.  January;  Mfflrrfk:.,  closing  at Mfic. 
February:  £>*fiw5SMc,  closing  at  WO-  May.  Oats  un¬ 
settled  nnd  Irregular:  the  market  opened  strong  and 
higher,  but  closed  nt  Inside  prices;  sales  at  81®sl^c., 
closing  at  31c.  cash.  Kyo  Arm  at  MXc. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2 Red  Fall  Wheat  is  Ic,  higher; 
No.  3  ditto  1’aC.  higher.  Corn  21iC.  higher. 
Oats,  l>8'c.  higher.  Cattle,  little  change. 
Sheep,  a  trifle  higher.  Hogs,  from  40c.  to 
50c.  higher. 

Wheat— Slow.  No.  2  Red  Fall,  $L01X@L03  cash 


ruary:  §. . K>X®LlVfi  May;  No.  3  Red  FaD.  '.l5}«w96Xc. 
Corn— Opened  a  shade  lower,  subsequently  ad¬ 
vanced:  4&t|CAsh;  -tec,  bid  December;  all 

the.  vear;  I55-*.«4M*C  January;  46fi«47fi  February; 
&0!4<S>52Mc.  May.  Oats cash.  Catti.k  Market 
steady:  domnnd  tor  good  to  best  grades  exceeds  the 
supply;  exports,  fik$(i.40:  good  to  choice  shipping, 
*S.itbr.6:  medium  to  fair,  $4.7505.25:  butcher  afeovs. 
$l,,i  i.7o;  *  tuckers  and  feeders.  88  5044,25;  Texans. 
$3  •.,.'im4.1v  fiiiEKp  Market  quiet:  common  to  medium, 
83.2r.ri8:  fnlr  to  good,  $3,20(6  8,'i5;  prime  to  fanev,  *3.81 
@4.75;  Texans,  *2.»><i;<.3fl.  Flans  Active,  tlrm  and 
higher;  Yorkers,  8UiO@4.70;  packing,  $4.85®5.20; 
butchers’  to  extra,  $ii.90®?.:i0. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Dee.  1, 1888. 

Beans  and  Peas.- The  demand  Is  not  by  any  means 
satisfactory,  and  It  Is  only  on  stock  positively  scarce 
— such  as  kidneys  and  turtle  soups— that  full  bids  can 
be  commanded , 

Beans— marrow,  prime,  new,  *3,  Beans,  marrows, 
prime,  old,  S2.85ih2.90;  do.  medium,  prime.  S3.75w2.S0; 
do.  pea.  S2.7.-jw2.80;  do.  white  kidney,  choice.  S3. 25 
@3  50;  do.  red  kidney,  1«33,  chnloe,  iu:  foreign 
pea  henna,  *2.'.*5w3.3S;  do.  foreign,  mediums,  new, 
ri.20W2.2Y.  do.  do.  old  $2. Of. @2. 10.  Peas,  green,  prime. 
5t.2.Vi®1.30:  do.  Boil thrru  U.  E.  peas,  $3. 20a:'. 25;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Lima,  $3.20<48  M. 

IiHEADSTCFn?  and  Provisions.  As  compared  with 
prices  or  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is 
Hfii1.  higher;  ungraded  white  Is  To .  higher  i  No.  2  red 
is  fie.  higher  for  rail  certificates.  Iiye- Western, 
afloat.  Is  lfic.  higher.  Corn -Ungraded  mixed  is  4c. 
higher;  No.  3  Is  8fic.  higher.  Oats -No.  3  mixed  Is 
lc.  higher:  No.  2  Is  Ifie  higher;  No.  I  is  lfie.  higher; 
No.  3  white  Is  fie.  higher;  No.  2  ls}£c.  higher:  No.  1 
Is  lc.  higher;  mixed  Western  is  fie.  higher;  white 
Western  isle.  higher;  white  State  Is  the  same. 

Price*  of  Provisions-  Pork  51.  s*.  spot,  811(3:14.25; 
Clear  Back,  8l6@lf.25;  family  me** .81.-0*15  50;  extra 
prime.  $12;  orfinary  Mess  In  Job  lots  quoted  $14@ 
14.22;  Prime  mcwi,  nominal.  Beef— City  extra  India 
mess,  $23;  Extra  mess,  $12.50:  packed  In  bbls.,  $1S@ 
18.40-  do.  In  tes.  $lij  city  extra  India  nil's*,  in  tcs.. 
$22  &0>«: 24.50.  Beef  hams  823,220(23.60:  for  Western 
delivery  ££}.n0«tZl 75.  Cut  iue»U— Pickled  bellies,  7fi 
Pickled  shoulders,  67pc,  7e.jj4  in  pickled  bel- 


Hes  quoted  7fi<67fio.:  12  B-  .fitaroa*  CHy  pickled 
shoulders.  To.;  pickled  hams.  Iffiillfic.;  smoked 
shoulders,  7fie . ;  smoked  hams,  r.fi;«13fie.  Middles— 
J^.pg  Clear  here  quoted  7fie:  at  West,  long  and  short 
clear,  half  aud  half,  December  delh  ery.lfie.  Dressed 
Bogs — City  heavy  to  light,  tMQ,fifio.i  Plg^Sfi.  Lard 
—Contract  grade,  spot,  closing.  H.TSotN.M);  December, 
Closing,  gs.to  seller  ye.tr,  closing,  8e.tu'@8.6S- 

January,  closing,  83.7:^5.78;  February,  closing,  88.85 
ZtK.Ki);  Starch,  closing,  8'.wl@8.i>s;  April,  closing,  $9.03 
«.Oj;  May,  dosing,  89.136,3,17:  City  steam.  $8.45@S.50; 
No.  1  City,  quoted  $Ni,;N,25;  Kcllned  Continent  South 
American,  quoted  it.25@9.35. 

Flour.  Fv-koand  Meal—  Flour— quotation*:  No.  2> 
*2.ao@3.10»uperttne.82.8M<Sl3.4l,.l»ttcr  an  extreme;com- 
pion  to  fair  extra  Siaie,  aV  IiWYSKV,  good  to  fancy  do., 


tVa  m'iuiicm.iih, £  .><.5.2", ry.  mixture, 

84.30.@fl.0U;  straight,  $3.2iot3.;&:  patent.  $.>75  a7.10;  St. 
Louts  common  to  fair  extra,  *3.45@4.00:  fair  lo  good, 
84  lWrt5  2V  good  Ui  very  choice,  85.:»jili.90:  patent 
Winter  wheat  extra,  85.50<Jt6^5;  city  null  extra  for 
West  Indh-H,  8i»i@3.50:  South  America,  8.5.50  *5  60; 
Southern  flour,  common  to  good  extra,  83. ,5@4.90: 
good  to  choice,  do.  Buckwheat  flour,  $3.45 

@3.82,  main  I  v  at  t8.60  -ii3.75.  Feed ,  market  steady, w  ith 
a  moderate  trade  reported:  Corn  meal  Brandywine, 
88.10;  Vs.iow  Western,  quoted  $3@3.3!i. 

PnteKS  of  (iiiAlN— WriKAT— No.  2  Milwaukee  at 
a;  ts delivered:  Ungraded  winter  red.  soe.-  i  $1.19,  the 
latter  for  n  small  lot  very  choice  .lerseiANo.  8,  red. 
81  04* t  U4fi  in  elevator,  $1,06  afloat;  No.  Y,  red,  $1.13 
for  rati  certificate*  lu  elevator.  *1.13  a  1,184*  for  canal 
delivered;  ungraded  white,  H3c. @81-10, No.  2  red,  sel 
.  _ — 1 1 ..» i  i  i.L.  of.ioince  fcl  I1*#Ia  .Ti»»ninrv. 


t  icy  t  w  ft  tut  n  rt*  parted  fct  ^ 

LEY  Malt— Dull  at  lust  quotations. -Uoun  t  n graded 
mixed  at ''.(.aSc,  the  hitter  very  choice;  No.  3,  C0c.; 
No  ■*  ivw;  :Uq  In  elevator,  idfii.i&i'-vc.  afloat  No.  J 
white',  KS@54MO.  tu  store  and  delivered;  No.  7  Mixed, 
Keiier  Drceriiuer.  Uos'i.rc-iqe.,  do.  January.  Jr; 

d.l:  February.  Mav,$|fi«6f%  Oats- 

\o  infixed  at  iwo:  No.  2,  37@s,t*c.:  No.  1  quoted 
No. 3  white.  37 Wo..  No.  2,  W4fiui.'4le.i  No.  1 
(Heiled  tle.;  mixed  Western,,  WhtfWfio,*  white  do. 
Jjta43e;  white  State.  42Vte.;  No.  2  Chicago  at  SSjjic. 
afloat;  No.  2  mixed,  seller  November,  8,e.;  do^Ce 
comber,  closing  37F6c  :  do.  January,  closing  38fi,c- 
do.  February.  uDitic.;  do.  May,  4iq>@ll^e. 

ViSIBLK  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Nov.  24.  1883,  Nov.  25,  1882. 

Wheat,  bush . 

Sv.'huAii.-.::: . ^  1.227 

.  bUAh.  . . .  - .  2*318,056 


Bye* 


1,159,294 


"We  know  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator  will 
cure  Heart  Disease.  50  years’  use  aud  many 
persons  of  prominence  testifying  prove  it.” 
ReadviUe  Press.  $  1  a  bottle  a  t  druggists.  —Ad u* 

-  +  - 

The  Rubai.  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
*2.00.  Tell  your  friends  of  this. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago  regular  wheat  is  3)^c.  higher;  No- 


Buttkil— Choice  Western  imitation  Creamery  and 
Dairy  In  small  supply  aud  Arm. 

Creamery,  Elgin,  if  here,  KH@4n<.;  do.  average  fancy. 
1SS@37-  do.  choice,  34(<t33e:  do.  prime.  3d@ -k*;  do.  fair 
tnaond  25(<t‘i'c;  do.  ordinary,  22i?,2So;  at  .it  u  dairies, 
Melina  &@27o;  do.  do.  fair  to  good.  iWfirtSoi  do. 
nf  lflritln»,  24c;  do.  do.  falr,ni;it23c;  Mao'  hnlf  tlrkln 
tubs,  heat,  die;  do.  flue.  25@.  He;  do.  good,  do. 

fair  Stun*  \\  cinti  tu.L»».  cJ^oic^  2!*»*22o,  do. 

goo.i  to  prime,  2  «n27i':  do.  fair  to  good,  1 -a. -e;  W  est- 
tru  liilUallon  cri  am  ry,  choice.  ,Jc,  do. 
good  to  prime.  2.W27C;  do  ordinary  to  tu  r. 
western  dairy,  best,  24@<Sc;  do.  good,  do. 

ordinary  ISwlbc;  Weatern  factory,  best  current 
makefife'^';  do.  fair  to  good,  i3»L’e:  do.  ordinary, 
iii<ai2c. 

UUKK.MK.  -State  factory.  soleL-ted  whltj:,12fi,@12fiC 
ranev  Sctittsmbijr,  do,  Oc  rancy. 

«lo  prluio,  do.  ^ulr  to  flood, 

llfic:  do.  light  skims,  clioice,  8fi,@9c;  do.  skljns,  fair 
togo  id. 5(0. sc.  skims, Pennsylvania.  cho|V?) JjJS 
do  ordinary,  Stale;  Ohio  flats,  fancy.  il!y@12(. .  d  (• 
good  to  prime, 9hi@lU*c:  do.  fair.  8<fl>9e,do.  ordinary. 
5@6c. 


Sows  Clover, Timothy,  Millet, 
Hungarian,  Re  o  Top  &  Flax, 
->-SEND  /OR  CIRCULARS  '«r- 
DESCRIB  ING  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E  THOMPSON, SOLE  M'F’R*.  V 
Y  PS  I  LAN  TV  ,  MICH. 


pulverizing  Harrow, 

Cwd  Crusher  anoLeveler 

EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGEgSTM 


Dried  Frcits.— A  slow  uncertain  demand  from 
all  quarters  and  a  nominal  sort  of  market  continues 
to  be  reported. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  6iji7e. 

do.  tine  to  choice,  8©S)ie:  do.  funey,  9c; 
Western  ordinary,  tcoarse  cut,  eta.)  3r<a4e;  do.  rnir 
to  good,  4tg('(,!)C;  do.  choice  lots,  5V£bb6c:  apple*, 
evaporated.  IMtiatoc;  do.  choice.  do. 

fancy  selections,  Hotline;  peaches,  Carollua,  good 
to  fancy,  lOtioUc;  ilo.  Georgia,  peeled,  lUitUc; 
evaporated  pouches,  pooled  25<5ji27c;  do.  flo.  unpeel, •, I, 
I2<3illc;  li  n  peeled  peache*.  halves.  5?l<(a60;  do. 
do.  quarters,  55<o:  plums.  Southern,  lltttte: 

do.  State,  t34(<a  tic;  cherries,  1  flr<* ;  blackberries, 
raspberries,  27® 27 Me;  huckleberries,  ll 

Eoas.— Demand,  generally  speaking,  slow.  Fresh 
gathered  stock  held  firmly,  but  indifferently  offered 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bbls.,  per  rioz.,  oka 
HHfjc.-  Western,  choice,  80<38ic,:  do.,  fair  to  good, 28 
fi»2Ue.;  Canadian,  28J^<$30c;  limed.  Canada  and  State, 
27W,i2lc;  do..  Western.  27®23®Hc. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  casoB,  14c  below 
quotations, 

Fresh  Frcits.- Apples  are  Inonlv  moderate  sup. 
ply  on  the  dock,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  being  forward 
and  In  store.  The  general  quality  offering,  however, 
Is  poor  and  selling  very  slowly.  A  few  fancy  grapes 
would  sell  fairly.  Cranberries  are  selling  fairly  and 
prime  lots  firm.  Florida  oranges  generally  small 
and  lack  oolor. 

Apples.  State  and  Western,  fall.  ¥*  bbl.  88.2.V33  77; 
do.  Baldwins  per  bbl.  gt.iKhu.:i.2.'i;  do.  Greenings, 
VI  bbl.  83.00aJ.7O;  do.  Inferior,  V  bbl.  $2.OOt<42.50; 
grapes.  Western  N.  Y.,  Delawares,  per  ft. 3;  do. 
Concord  Western  N.  V.,  10- ft  basket,  wynCMt  do.  Cat¬ 
awba,  do.  lb,  3  «,8c;  cranberries.  Cape  Cud  fancy.  V 
bbl,8l2ria12  rC;  do.  do.  good  to  choice,  gllteli.30:  do. 
do.  V  crate.  $8.2V*)8.75;  do.  Jersey,  do,  g2.7W3l.2ti; 
frosted,  do.,  St,. Xku  1.75;  Florida  orange  .,  t'<  ease 
peanuts,  Virginia.  Imnd-pieked,  now,  A  it..  HWi.olie: 
pecans,  per  it.  3t5i9e:  hickory  nuts  P  bush.,  Tnc.id 
$1.12*. 

Hay  and  Straw.— There  is  only  a  moderate  supply 
of  hay.  and  prime  grades  are  selling  fairly  at  firm 
prices. 

No.  1.  per  100  lbs,  90c-  do.  2.  75.430c;  do.  3,  65c.*70e; 
shipping.  Jots 55c;  clover,  47® 50c:  do.  mixed  50«n6Oc; 
Straw.  No.  I,  55380c:  do.  2,  4l)(a.45c.;  do.  oat.  85340c. 

Hors.— Offers  of  as  high  as  29c.  were  said  to  have 
been  made  by  shippers  for  some  very  fine  goods  here 
and  refused.  Reports  from  the  interior  speak  of  up 
to  20c.  bid  ther  on  choice  quality  and  also  refused 
Medium  qualities  sold  to  a  fair  extent  at  about  25e., 
and  considerable  purchases  of  lower  grades  at  15® 
22c.  here  and  143311c.  In  the  Interior  were  reported. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1*W3,  choice  (scarce)  27® 29c; 
do.  good  to  prime.  2tc«i26c:  do.low  to  fair,  t6®28c;  do. 
crop  of  iss'2,  good  to  choice.  23vo26c;  Pacific  Coast, 
crop  of  1833.  fair  to  prime.  20&26. 

Poultry  and  0  ink— Live  Poultry.— Prime  tur¬ 
keys  were  In  fair  request  at  12®liic.,  but  ordinary 
had  to  sell  at  Idc.  Fowls  and  chickens  greatly 
neglected  and  forcing  out  to  wngon  boys  at  &»10c. 
Prime  ducks  and  geese  In  fair  request  and  steady. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  V  ft,  10  a  lie.;  West¬ 
ern,  luiailc.:  fowls.  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey, 
8®10c.t  do.  State,  io. 1 1  tc.;  do.  W esteru.  vifglUc.;  roost¬ 
ers,  mixed,  old  and  young.  fiwJc  {turkeys  Kbj.  13c.; 
ducks.  Western,  per  pair,  Go-vJ.ic;  geese!  Western, 
per  pair,  l.$S(4  1.50, 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys,  Jersey,  18320c;  do. 
prime,  large  State  and  Western,  15®lilc;  do.  fair  to 
go  d.  10,t)*c;  do.  poor,  3(<sSo;  chickens.  Phlladel- 
pida,  large,  lGotdTc;  do.  do.  small,  1 4  •-  lfic ;  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  11  i4 16c;  do,  stuff  and  West,  rn  dry  picked  V  it, 
12 't  13c;  do.  do.  scalded,  lltgUit"  do.  poor,  36t5c;  fowls. 
Philadelphia,  dry  picked,  prime,  13®14c;  do.,  Jersey, 
13<il4c;do.,  Maleuud  Western,  dry-picked,  l(M)2e:ili>. 
do.  scalded.  lOit  llc;  do.  and  chickens,  fair  to  go-id, 
7® 9c:  do.  poor,  IkSiSc:  ducks  Philadelphia,  Spring, 
16@l7c;  do.  State  aod  Western.  Spring,  l&aile:  do. 
fair  to  good  in, 1 17c.;  do.  poor,  3/<t.’>e;  geese,  Phllu- 
delphla,  I3.v  14c  •  do..  State  and  Western  prime,  in 
(4,12c;  do.  poor,  &&5c. 

Game.- ri:<  re  Is  n  good  demand  for  prime  grouse, 
partridge  and  quail,  uud  such  held  firmly.  Venison 
plenty  and  stow.  Wild  ducks  held  fairly. 

Ouatl,  choice,  per  dozen,  81 .7  .mi2;  do.,  small  and 
sort,  50cm @1;  grouse,  prime  V  pair,  75c  a $t;  part  ridge, 
do.  per  pair,  70c  -il,  grouse  and  pari  ridges,  soft,  per 
pair,  2."h4.40c;  woodcock,  per  i>alr.5uc  :  tame  squads, 
light,  VI  dozen.  #3;  do,,  dark,  per  doz„  82.25tai2.50; 
tamo  pigeons,  live,  per  pair,  8ju»4IK\;  English  sulpe, 
fre  sh  killed  t<  dux.,  i5e  hid;  venison  saddles,  (■  it,  12® 
15c;  wild  ducks,  canvas,  8I.15o42.25;  do.,  red  heads, 
81:  do.,  mallard,  V  pair,  flu.tilie;  do.,  blue-wing 
teal,  P  pair.  v.to.  5;  do  .  green-wing  teal  and  wood,  ;• 
pair,  25.#:Wc.:  rabbits,  V  pair,  hares.  V  pair  40 

®  50c. 

TOBACCO  Kentucky,  7ta.se.;  leaf,  Nr*  Me:  Seed  Leaf, 
1881  Pennsylvania,  ‘IL*,* IGL^o,  1382  New  Eugluud,  12U 
®25c.,  Havana,  suc,ia$l.  13;  sumutru,  gi.uwti  .:>  .i. 

Vegetables.— Irish  potatoes  plenty  and  slow  with 
prices  irregular.  Sweets  in  moderate  supply  and 
steady.  Squudi  firm.  Turnips  dull  Cabbage  firm 
for  prime.  Other  vegetables  about  as  quoted. 

Cabbage.  I,  I.  per  100.  $V.r8;  cauliflower,  p  bbl. 
$lus2.50:  potatoes,  I.,  I  V  bbl.  $1(jpL.Vk;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Vn.  V  bbl  s 4.50® 3. t~>:  Turnips,  Kio-;a,  1,.  I  P 
bbl.  75c  do.  do.  Canada,  63>,r.37c  ;  unions, 

white.  P  bbL  (jf  .  23-ii. 25;  do,  yellow,  P  bbl.  *1.25® 
1.37:  do.  red  Chester,  81. 

Wool. — Domestic  Fleeces,  SS',:  14e. ;  unwashed  do- 
part  at  22c  ;  Spring  Texas,  l7@24lsc.:  Kail  do.  20(#21c. 
hnv  Scoured  do.  39c;  course  Colorado,  15®  17e.;  do¬ 
mestic  noils,  31c. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  III  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  -f  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions .  . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

Une,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cent* 


THE  ALBION  SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY 


Thousands  of  this  celebrated  tool,  introduced 
during  the  seasons  of  1881,  ’82  ’88,  have  passed 
;  hartals  of 

blned,  ts  *  C°m" 

PERFECT  FARROW,  A  PERPEOT 
FIELD  CULTIVATOR  ,  A  PERFECT 
SULKY  CORF  OR  CROP  CULTI¬ 
VATOR. 

With  its  force  feed 

BROADCAST  SEEDER  ATTACHMENT, 

•owing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly,  it  is 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  i  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  .  1.08  <29^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


The  two  sizes,  No.  t  and  No.  2.  have  Eighteen 
and  Fifteen  Teeth,  made  of  the  best  spring  steel 
oil  tempered,  and  are  long  and  thin,  penetrating 
the  hardest  ground  easily.  The  elasticity  and  Spring 
of  the  teeth  working  through  the  soil  impart  a 
yielding,  vibratory  motion,  which  instantly  frees 
them  from  nil  ob 

structlons.  _ 

frame  Is  mounted  on  ^ — -  - 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y. 
as  °eennd-el&«s  mall  matter. 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  Jl 

PUMP.  I 


wheeLs  four  fee  t  high  — 

and Isadjusted  by  the 

axles  up  and  down  to  regulate  depth  of  work.  The 


aAns  up  and  down  to  regulate  depth  of  work,  ine  — 1  d 
,a*  tf>1'  rich*  of  driver’s  seat  controls  the  ~ 

teeth  instantly,  reculatlug  the  dopti,  and  pitch  of  I  f 

teeth,  op  elevutlngthtun  for  driving  ou  road  or  A  -  /vkkMviv™ 

ror  any  purpose.  Thl^  tool  Is  strongly  made  and  \  /  A  ft  A  VA  VI  . 

nicely  flnlshtHl,  and  will  do  more  and  better  work  ..\Yf  ,/  te  \  'n't,  /A,,  f  1  \ A  /l  -S- 

than  any  other  Harrow  and  Cultivator  ever  offered  \  ^r\  VNj/'i  ■  W  J 

All  inquiries  and  orders  trout  the  N.  E.  .States,  '  /  I  ,  i  /l  !  1  I  I  s  r  I 
VL,Pa;.  Del..  N.  J.,  Md..  Va„  W.  Va.,  should  be  gp?r  VLr  1  *-  I-—  J  § 

G.  B.  OLIN  &.  CO.,  Canandaigua,  N 

From  Cal.,  Oregon,  Wash.  Ter.  and  Nev.  to  Batchelor  &  Wylie,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  From  aU  other  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  HL,  and  Wls.  .  to  the 


Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  Cylin¬ 
ders.  I-,  easily  st  t.  Is  tie-  <  Ibe&pest  and 
Best  Force  Pump  In  the  world  for  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000  In  use. 
Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  aud  Prices,  giving  depth  of  well. 


From  all  other  territory  to  the 


ALBION  MANLF.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


Solo  .71  an u  1'uc Hirers, 
SPRINGI'ILLO,  OHIO 


THE  B0REL  &  C01RV0IS1ER  WATCHES 


were  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  for 
greatest  accuracy  of  uerlormance,  also  first  prize  in  l  ondon,  1SS2 
grand  prize  tn  Paris,  186*,  and  first  prize  at  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  1876.  These  watches  have  stood  the  test  for  the  past  22  years, 
and  are  pronounced  bv  best  Judges  equal  to  any  made.  They  are  manufa-y- 
lured  of  the  best  material,  made  wilh  improved  machinery,  and  fin¬ 
ished  by  skilled  lta  ml  lab  or.  thereby  insuring  an  arm  rai  e  i  i  me- keeper 
beyond  pe  rod  venture.  The  HOKEL  A.  CtHRVOl'lEK  f  ONI  FA  N  Y 
have  further  reduced  tbp  price  of  their (elrbrated  watches  to  bring  them 
wtthtn  thi;  reach  of  nit.  Great  care  Is  exercised  In  the  finishing  of  i  heir 
movements,  particularly  those  adjust.  <i  ro  ll.-at.  Cold  snd  Positions,  and 
far  Railroad  use.  Call.ou  your  Jeweler  and  osk  to  see  the  I  ntprov  ril  Rorel 
A  foil  rvuisicr  W  arches,  the  public  i-  ••  -  i.-sf-.-d  to  in  osrtgnte  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  these  watches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufacturers. 


($c* 

i^ssizldt, 


Sole  Agents  forthe  United  States.  1  7  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.Y 


L'uiier  the  Title  of 

“A  New  Profession  for  Young  Meu,"  the  celebrated 
Inventor,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  will  describe  what  op¬ 
portunities  there  are  for  young  meu  in  the  business 
of  electrical  engineering.  This  article  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  In  the  iouth's  Companion.  The  same  periodi¬ 
cal  will  publish  a  valuable  series  of  articles  by  Dr’ 
Samuel  Smiles,  the  author  of  “Self-Help,”  “Thrift, 
etc.,  the  subject  of  these  being  "Tne  Gift  of  Mem¬ 
ory. ” 


Clod  Crusher 


and  Leveler, 


Butter  SHIPPING 
^WBOXES. 


1635  Barker  8t. 
PhILa.,  Pa.  ^jj* 


DU IlCI  r  ni  17  I  LUO.  L  l«ya  £  w 

Try  onr  way  of  Pr  int-^i^®., 
lug  and  Shipping 
Butter,  and  get  BEST  pricee. 


This  illustration  represents  the  “  ACM  E”with  Sulky  Attachment. 

Set  nleep  Pdf.  820  this  Paper, 

Send  for  Pampilet  containlag  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  46  different  States  and  Territories, 

BRANCH  OFFICE :  IJAQU  Q,  DDHTIICD  tonufactory  and Prlndt, 
HarrUb«,.g,  Pa.  11^011  (X  DHU  I  111.119  MILLINGTON,' 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  “TILLAGE”  IS  MANURE”  se  t  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  Deo.  1, 1883. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days9,32fl  head,  against  14, 
4U1  head  tor  the  corresponding  time  lust  week.  Ohio 
Steers,  1.40U  ft.  at  12 '^c,  56  !t>:  1,33:1  tb ,  at  $6.50:  do.  1,276 
tb,  at  $6.40;  Virginia  steers,  l, 189  it,  at  1064c,  56  it.: 
do.  I  191  Di,  utile,  less  $1  per  head.  Illinois  Steer*.  1  812 
».  at  $6.90;  do.  1,222  It.,  at  UUt'.Mft;  do.  1.A4I  ih.  at 
lot^c;  do,  ljSW  a,  ut  $6.  Indiana  Steers,  l.u-2  ft,  at 
llti^c, 55  ft.  Pennsylvania  Steors.  1,213  ft,  at  10^c,58 
ft;  do.  1,111ft,  at  10h,c;  do.  i,t  3  ft,  at  10c.  55  ft;  do. 
1,110  ft,  at 9c:  Bulls,  1,331  tfc.al  $3.63)  Stags,  1,515  ft,  at 
9V»c  ft.  Missouri  Su-ers,  1,235  ft,  at  1 1  ijc,  50ft;  do.  1.158 
ft,  at  do.  1,170  ft.  at  l  'be;  Kentucky  do.  1,373 

ft,  at  1144,  do.  1,271  ft,  at  lli^c  ;  do,  1JJ28  ft,  at  ll^c;  do, 
310  ft, at  lie:  West  Virginia  do.  1.I9U  ft, at  Uoi  Oxen. 
1,260  ft,  at  9Vgo,  53  ft  .  State  Steers,  1,876  ft,  at  12c. 
’,6ft;  do.  1,298@1,845  ft, at.  I  O-t®  11. Vic;  do.  1,191  ft, at  10c. 
555ft;  do.  1,110  ft,  at  do.  1,122  ft,  at  9}ic;  do.  1,137  lb 
at9c.®50o,  per  head.  /Rate  Bulls,  W2  ft,  at  $3.10.  Dry 
Cows,  1,035  ft,  at  344c:  Bulls,  910  ft,  at  $3.10  per  100  ft 
live  weight. 

Calves  Veals,  160  ft  at  9J<e;  do.  116  ft  at  Httfe;  do. 
150  ft  at  7V(jc;  do.  (Course).  237  ft  at  544c;  fed  calves, 
230  ft  at  4Vte;  buttermilks.  219  ft  at  4o;  mixed  e«lv<  *, 
2*1  ft  at  5>§c;  grassen,  243  ft  at  STmo ;  yearling*.  513  ft 
at  S$£c. 

Hoos. -Total  for  six  days,  34.756  head,  against 
33  681  head  for  the  corrcspuudlug  tltuo  Inst  week 
Country  dressed  tu  light  supply  and  higher  at 
6V4C.  for  heavy,  SV(,(iUi4jc.  for  medium,  aud  ("ti-aiioo. 
for  light  (Including  plgsl.  A  few  fancy  lean  nigs 
reached  80.  Weat  -i-u  hogs,  p;o  ft,  at  6*^0.,  do.  1S4  ft. 
at  $  1.93k ;  do  pigs,  Kttft.at  $4.65;  do.  91  ft,  at  $4.(o;  do. 
76  ft  at  4 *^.0 

Sjikspand  Lvmrs.- Total  for  six  days.  31,439  head 
against  :f. Md  for  the  same  time  last  wi  ck.  Dressed 
mutton  b-ss  active  .  t  iMa So. :  dreesed  lambs  In  fair 
detuaud  ui  ,i-;.  Canada  do.  7(1  lb  at  «(*c;  Western 

sheep,  33  ft,  at  tc.  tier  ft;  Michigan  do.  89  ft 
ati^c:  do.  I  ft  lit  41<'’;  State  sheep.  1*8  ft,  at  5Uc: 
do.  7)  ft.atSS^c;  do.  102  ft.ut  lRic;  State  lambs.  84  ft 
at  6V<;i",  do  76  ft  at  Ifte:  do.  67  ft,  at  6c-  Texas  sheep 
(poor)  75  ft.  at  216c;  Kentucky  do..  107  ft,  at  4.14c; 
Western  luiubs  (few  sheep),  poor,  62  ft,  at  4V^c. 


fina/vlal  o  ff  O  r*  M  OI4-E«t*hll»he<4,  Well-Known  and  Reliable  Publl-htag 

Va!  <31  1U  OfJcLIdl  1  I  “  I  House!  Read  thUI  Tm  tn  ui  Coniai  .mi  ttas 

^ are  two  of  14)0  moM  wirtrlv-iuom  ,  exUQdielj  4troulit«l  an, l  un;VM-..Jy 
r>^eSL  admlrvil  pormdloaiv  In  U>o  w  -  41  Bung  the  vory  last  paper  <  of  char 
/K/k-A  -  J  4  o’  cia*s  tun-  have  the  largest  suvui  islon.  aud  ibis  tact  eaanlex  tbv  puS- 

/  -•  i  ^  J  t  U>-ff  to  oiir.h)  all  01  ,ct  in  the  i  v  uityor  bu  tniiticaivooi  to  -.uti- 

I  4tV-l»A  tK-TfSp  Jl  B .231,'jA1  hr-*  sorb Vetof  act-  f  aatu  i  to  -mi  furu.  r  Int.-  w-e  oar  aitvulatiao  at 

I  !»•' 01  «>.•  n>-»  r  .  1  ti  •  1  ,ir,;  onnarat  Vied  oirm  [*00,1  t 

I  oa.y  Otic  Dollar. «  tn!:  •«•,<  The  Crli-Let  i>a  the  tlcurlli  -nJ 

\  r  ,'jfC  Cfwrii:  /  K~\  _  Cottage  and  lurtn  *"-'3  •  OnvYciuv  «iJ  t-  -vr,  •n.l/vn'ier  »-e 

\  I  l  I  \  I  F  —  — ^1  «ctii«-.vj.  Free  tad  mu.j"i(4.  slxVulaublcaiid  I'.efttl  Premiums 

J/Mlfi.fffVtl  M  ’A  Fa  U  AS  t.Loif:  No.  t  Pine  Uolaeva-Sil.  er  Plated  leugur  Spoon. 

.  \  LfylfSKtS]  ANKfWMIl^n  Is,  I  IL  ll  oftheywecaAnaopatarn.  ..ry  hurdtome.  plaud  ».tk  Mala*,  Silver  on 

f  \  \  -JyUlAMp  /  '  r*R  [|“  J  iJj  1  vti't*  -.irant.  .1  to  wear  w-dl  sad  art  pet  feet  Jau.ta.-:  So,  2. 

I  J  ‘  t/  JdfcuNl  ‘  £)  N  ljidloa*  Flegunt  Pearl  Shell  Pocket  Bool.,  ,  utupo5vd  t-f  two 

I  wS^gv  y  (V  A  haadwttte  ; -  arl  ohedn,  .zoiord  logwhor  aiih  red  silk  and  silcsla.  ,  -i 

]  •  r  fore  :)h--‘d  *Ub  a  »:!k  '■•'M  hoodie  xod  -.assets :  it  beautiful  sad  use  Cal 

I  ,  a  a  o  ->er»Yi5YVb  _ -n . _  novelty.  Xo.  3.  Enael  it  ltd  Pnlellel  » beaotlnil  ornament  tbr  table 

El .  or  mantel,  ev,;i>i  .;,o.-  of  a  Ltolsomu  dural  ealeite  eron&tod  00  ao  easel  of 

lv  tftfejxadTv  vtii  eboolted  wool.  No.  I.  Album  of  I'rvaUlents.  eoutaluiog  Sue 

tflfewnlKy  phototniphta  porf-altsof  altibe  Presidents  of  it;  Tidied  Stiles  from 

Wa-hintitoii  to  Arth-ir,  with  mnto-;T»ph  nad  rtoitd  of  blr.h.  InaagtiraUDB 
•nd  death  of  each.  No.  5.  I-adtee'  Pen-Knife;  a  nice  lint*  knPe  *ilh  tir.-itd-tdaunl  ami  rnrrvrail  handle  atut  agood  Male.  Xo. 
6-  I'nlr  of  Sleeve  Buttons,  nickel  phtad.  neat  and  .lurahe.  end  snitahlo  dir  .*,lv  or  .-outlumait.  Renietnlwr  nt*  -emtuaeko!  la  a 
box,  oil  IhvaboVv-tiaOed  prvnDOOlS  to  i*v.-rv  1, nn  who  solids  Ouv  dollar  tor  *  yew.  )  sabsoi  d'tlotv  to  Tlla  Cncur  u*  tn«  Hot;  >1  Sod 
Cvrrto*  mi  Psitn.  We  will  .-.arxuree  lb 01  this  ia  the  most  valuable  premium  oomMnatton  ever  offered  by  any  puh  l«hcr  in  the 
wind.  All  are  Warranted  8r>;  ola-e.  trunlne  povl:  AUvSo  luv*  ev>t,lu»l’.  »hb  u«  know  that  we  In  net  deai  In  artlr>i  of  t’hoap 
or  worth  I<W1  ekaraoer,  Otirtwo  r‘S;<r-  art  amotic  tbe  larse»t  handsotnivl  and  beat  pubh.hed.  Tm*  C  kiocict  ox  rn*  1 1  * .  KV  M  l.  *  lar$e 
16-  page,  lia-volooia,  Itluxtra'id  Lltoiary  aod  Ktally  Nlirt,  devoted  to  pure,  entertaining  Lru-ratoru.  Romance,  V’mfu'.  Know '.edge, 
Portry.  Wit  and  Humor,  Reading  for  the  Young,  »ie.  CoTTsaa  ».vo  Ptattis  a  taree  8-page,  S-.’-onlumo  llltt-iratcd  Paper,  devoted 
to  .tgrlonlcure,  Hortleultote,  Homehold  Topics  Praoilewl  Riel ;e*  Lodiec  fancy  Wotk,  stortot,  ««,  These  papers  are  Juv.  what  Is 
tn-eded  tn  every  tkmVlT  tor  atnufemen:.  ent  rtatnment  and  ln»tniott"U.  Thi*-.  i.’.r  gr-.Nie.t  u-j-l  mint  iheral  offer  ever  tn*)'-  hr  v 
I'uldishvr  in  the  trorldl  None  should  fail  w  take  advantage  of  it-  Thff  ncnlar  prWeodayeaPs  tub^erlpinm  to  oar  two  pa;n»r»  is  |l .50, 
whrrvas  mi  now  uffrr  1  via.-’'  xnPrrrlrtii  u  for  only  $1.90.  anil  riee fix  magalBeent  pr«nt"n)<  ITe"  Kt  c.xrxnu-ecetty  out-  Ttrlee 
the  Value  of  Money  Sent,  and  lo  nil  who  are  not  perfectly  satis /loti,  the  money  will  be  cheerp...  etumej.  As  to  our  reliability 
we  refer  to  any  publisher  iu  New  York,  and  to  the  Commercial  Agencies,  as  we  have  been  long  in  business,  ,r,1  are  well-known.  Now 
is  the  time  to  secure  this  unparalleled  bargain  !  To  any  one  who  will  show  this  advertisement  and  get  up  a  club  of  five,  we  will  send  an 
extra  subscription,  wilh  the  premium*,  free!  Address^  S,  U.  HOGUE,  Publisher,  No.  3  Puri*  Place,  New  Turk. 
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ing*  all  |)Uld  for.  and  uo  debt.  It*  soil  uud  climate 
coin  bloc  to  produce  large  crops  anti  It  Is  the  best 
fruit  State  lu  Gii'  North wettf.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  lu  the  market 
nl  low  prices.  The  State  has  Usuetl  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  coutaLulug  a  iilup  and  descriptions  of  the 
soil,  crop*  and  general  resources  of  erery  count u  lu 
the  State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  C’omm'rof iMMiutuviON, DtrritotT,  Mich. 
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THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBKEB. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 


HEN  cold  W inter  comes 
on,  and  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow, 
when  all  vegetation  is 
taking  its  annual  rest, 
then  is  the  time  for  the 
window  flower-garden 
to  brighten,  and  illu¬ 
mine  with  its  varied 
colors,  the  many  fire¬ 
sides.  Situated  in  the 
window  of  a  sunny, 
south-east  corner  room 
of  some  old-fashioned, 
comfortable  farmhouse, 
or  in  the  cosy  nook  furnished  by  the  bay 
window  of  the  more  modern  dwelling,  win¬ 
dow  flowers  may  be  made  to  thrive  and  bloom 
in  such  a  manner  ns  to  give  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  grower,  and  to  add  much  to  the 
general  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  room.  A 
sense  of  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  comes 
over  a  person,  upon  entering  a  room  where 
the  gay  notes  of  some  sou g  bird  fill  the  air; 
where  the  varied  hues  aud  odors  of  thriving 
window  plants  serve  to  remiud  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  Summer  days  now  gone  by. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  frequently, 
either  from  want  of  success  in  past  experi¬ 
ences,  or  from  lack  of  interest,  no  plants  are 
to  be  seen  indoors,  both  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  village.  A  ml  yet  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  have  good  success  in  growing 
house  plants,  because  there  are  so  many  forms 
and  varieties  from  which  to  choose,  such  as 
may  adapt  themselves  to  certain  conditions 
of  temperature,  location,  soil,  etc.  Any  boy 
or  girl  can  derive  much  eujoyment  iu  caring 
for  potted  plants,  as  wellas  learn  a  great  deal 
in  their  acquaintance  with  them.  If  a  per¬ 
son  has  any  love  for  nature  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  he  surely  cun  grow  flowers  with  success, 
provided  he  does  not  neglect  them. 

Now,  when  farm  work  is  dull,  aud  time  is 
to  spare,  why  do  you  not  get  a  few  pots  of 
pretty  house-plan  i  s  to  occupy  your  attention 
aud  make  the  room  pleasanter  this  Winter? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  it  before  ?  Ha  ve.you 
ever  thought  that  you  should  like  to  see  the 
sitting-room  window  full  of  beautiful  geran¬ 
iums,  fusehifts,  heliotropes,  petunias,  ivies, 
etc.  ?  If  you  have  not,  would  it  not  be  u  good 
idea  to  do  so?  If  you  are  where  you  can, 
visit  a  greenhouse  and  get  a  few  pots  of 
plants,  make  up  a  hanging  basket,  and  ex¬ 
pend  a  little  money  (not  much  is  needed)  in 
buying  house-plants.  If  not  near  a.  green¬ 
house,  send  and  get  a  florist's  catalogue,  and 
select  such  as  you  may  wish,  aud  think  you 
can  afford  to  buy. 

Right  here  arises  the  question,  what  ore 
desirable  house-plants?  Geraniums  are  per¬ 
haps  more  used  than  any  other  kinds  of  plants, 
as  they  are  generally  vigorous,  and  will  I 
thrive  where  many  other  kinds  will  not,  and 
are  good  bloomers.  There  are  scores  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  geraniums,  among  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  can  be  recommended  as  standard  varie¬ 
ties:  General  Taylor.  Happy  Thought,  Mrs. 
Cluttun,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Romeo,  General  Grant, 
and  Master  Christine  are  all  single  varieties. 
Among  the  double  varieties  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Admiration,  Nuomie,  Asa  Gray,  L' 
Anne  Terrible,  Md.  llultet  and  Gambetta. 
Every  flower  window  should  have  some 
sweet-scented  varieties.  Rose,  Balm,  Nut¬ 
meg,  Citron  and  Lemon  are  among  the  most 
fragrant.  The  Ivy-leaf  Geranium  is  very 
pretty,  and  blooms  very  profusely  In  the 
Spring  aud  Summer.  It  has  a  drooping 
ha' lit,  and  is  excellent  for  hanging  buskets. 
Soil  for  geraniums  should  bo  rich;  they 
should  be  kept  quite  cool,  and  have  plenty  of 
air,  to  bloom  well. 

A  very  queer  little  plant,  commonly  known 
as  Cigar  Plant,  having  scarlet  flowers,  the 
tips  of  which  are  white  and  black,  is  a  very 
free  bloomer,  and  is  a  good  house  plant. 


The  carnation  is  a  very  fragrant,  pretty 
flower,  and  the  ever-blooming  varieties  are 
admirable  for  Winter.  Hinsdale,  La  Purito, 
Peerless  and  Snowdon  are  among  the  best  for 
Winter  flowering. 

Sweet  Alyssum  is  a  very  pretty  plant  for 
vases,  pots  or  baskets,  and  is  very  fragrant. 

Among  all  the  window  plants  none  is  per¬ 
haps  more  appreciated  or  gives  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  beautiful,  fragrant  Cnlla  or 
Egyptian  Lily.  It  is  very  easily  grown, 
blooms  for  quite  a  long  period,  the  dowel’s 
being  very  beautiful  and  fragrant.  It  should 
bo  given  plenty  of  water;  in  fact  it  makes  an 
excellent  plant  for  aquariums. 

The  various  forms  of  begonias  are  much 
admired,  both  in  flower  and  leaf  markings, 
especially  the  latter.  The  leaves  of  Begonia 
Rex  are  very  beautiful  whou  well  grown,  the 
colors  and  markings  being  very  effective. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  dust  from  the 
foliage,  as  the  leaves  will  not  bear  washing  or 
drenching,  although  the  roots  require  plenty 
of  water. 

Bouvardias  are  easily  cultivated,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  all  Win¬ 
ter.  They  require  more  heat  than  geraniums 
or  carnations. 

A  plant  quite  commonly  seeu  in  country 
houses,  which  is  well  adapted  to  house  cul¬ 
ture,  is  the  Abutilon  or  Flowering  Maple.  It 
is  a  ha  rd-wooded  shrub,  of  very  eloan  habit, 
and  a  constant  bloomer. 

Among  plants  grown  for  their  fragrance 
the  heliotrope  may  bo  mentioned  as  among 
the  best,  the  exquisite  odor  of  one  plant  being 
easily  distinguished  throughout  an  average¬ 
sized  room. 

The  Lemon  Verbena  is  an  old  and  favorite 
plant,  which  is  very  popular  on  account  of 
its  fragraut  leaves. 

There  are  many  other  plants  which  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  wiudow,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  oxalises,  primroses,  double  petu¬ 
nias,  fuschias.  climbing  ivies  etc. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  would  mention  the 
rose, 

•‘Becnnsp  Its  breath 

Is  rich  beyond  the  rest:  aud  when  it  dies, 

It  doth  umit h  «  charm  to  sweeten  death." 

Among  the  loses  for  pots,  Allred  Colorab, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, .Gen¬ 
eral  Jacqueminot,  Marshal  Niel  and  Paul 
Neron,  may  be  mentioned  as  first-class.  Re¬ 
garding  the  cultivation  of  this  flower  I  will 
say  nothing,  as  it  was  fully  treated  upon  in 
this  department  a  short  while  ago. 

Although  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  care  of  house  plants, 
still  as  a  general  rule,  with  rich  soil  in  the 
pots,  and  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
room  right,  say  not  under  40  deg.  or  over  60 
dog.,  and  by  using  good  judgment  in  water¬ 
ing,  the  efforts  are  attended  with  success; 
at  any  rate  it  will  do  no  harm  to  try.  and  in 
all  probability  a  great  amount  of  good. 
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THE  TORONTO 

WEEKLY  MIL. 


CANADA’S  GREAT  PAPER. 


70j000  Subscribers 

Bear  testimony  to  Its  worth,  and  pronounce  It 
UNEQUALED. 


It  Keeps  up  With  the  Times 

Containing  the  entire  News  of  the  Wnek,  both 
homo  and  foreign,  In  a  brief  and 
readable  form. 


Reliable  Commercial  Intelligence 

Embracing  Reports  from  all  the  loading 
business  centres  of  the  World. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

Is  one  of  the  Chief  Features  of  the  WEEKLY 
MAIL,  and  contains  timely  articles  by 
practical  writers. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

Is  alone  worth  the  price  of  subscription*  as  the  field 
of  informatlou  cm  Lo^al,  Agricultural  and  General 
Tonics  1m  the  most  complete  published  In  any  Ca¬ 
nadian  Paper. 


THE  SERIAL  STORIES 

Arc  by  the  best  authors  of  the  day,  and  while  they 
are  replete  with  plot  and  thrilling  situations,  yet 
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THE  JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT 

Pleases  the  little  folks,  and  the  short  sketches  pub 
11  shed  therein  have  a  strong  tendency  to  Inspire  them 
with  the  best  of  motives.  Parents  should  place  such 
a  paper  as  the  WEEK Y  MATE  In  the  hands  of  their 
child  ren. 
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BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  oi 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1  lias  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
stretigiliciilug,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  ‘or  invalids  a« 
well  ns  for  persona  h.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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of  the  WEEKLY  MAIL. 


VIGOROUS  EDITORIALS 
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of  our  leading  features,  and  all  matters  pe-talnlug 
to  the  well-being  of  Canada  will  be  strongly  advo¬ 
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This  Instrument  Con 
talnlrw  22  NOTES  (6  MORE 
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tone. 
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THE  TORONTO  WEEKLY  MAIL 
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of  choice  needs,  containing  ono  packet  of  each  of  the 
eight  kinds  of  seeds  described  In  our  supplement,  all 
postage  prepaid.  Address 


THE  AUTOPHONE. 

For  Grown  People  and  Children, 

Tlllf  KISIKNT  ANU  l  IlK.ll'KST 

Automatic  Musicxt.  Instrument 

KVKR  OKKtRED. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 
The  An  roruoMK  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Canvassers  Wanted. 


tx/V  Imp.  Chromo  Curds,  name  In  new  script  type. 
•JViue.,  18  pks,  *1,  or  111  pks  for  $1  aud  choice  free  of 
handsome  gold  ring,  nlnlu,  ehused,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting,  or  tortoise  2  blade  knife.  Snow  &  Co,  Meriden, Ct 


Wo  will  send  yon  a  watch  orachalu 
■Y  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0.0  D.,tobo 
examined  t>er' 'repaving any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  You  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  2Ao  styles  f  reo. 
Kvkrt  W  a  Ten  AnDBUM 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WAtCd  CO., 

m-nsuiituat.  fa. 


THE  UEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 


SAW 

MILLS, 


ENGINES 


THRESHERS, 

Horse  Powers, 


i  For  all  suctions  and  purposes.)  Write  for  Pamphlet 

«nd  Prices  to  The  Aultimm  JlTaylorCo. ,  Maiisllelil,  Ohio 


THE  MAIL, 


FARMS  on  James  River,  Yn„  tu  a  Northern  settle 
-1  meut.  Ulustruted  circular  free. 

.1.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Vu. 


TORONTO,  Canada. 


A 


$72 


a  WEEK,  $18u  day  at  home  easily  made.  Cos  y 
Outfit  free.  AddrossTuuK  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me, 
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PERSONALS. 

The  richest  man  on  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  is  Justice  Blatchford. 

Mb.  Hen  by  P.  Gillig,  the  head  of  the 
American  Exchange  in  Europe,  says  that  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Americans  are 
traveling  abroad  this  year,  New  York  having 
the  largest  representation. 

Henry  Thurston,  who  owns  acattle  ranch 
in  Texas,  is  said  to  ho  the  tallest  man  in 
America,  being  seven  feet  seven-and-a-half 
inches  tall,  and  increasing  his  apparent  sta¬ 
ture  by  a  stove-pipe  hat. 

When  the  Queen,  then  Princess  Victoria, 
was  staying  at  Ramsgate  wit.i  her  mother  in 
1S34,  they  were  much  annoyed  iu  their  walks, 
and  tried  to  biro  a  private  garden  for  their 
strolls,  when  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  offered  his 
grounds  at  East  Cliff  Lodge,  and  sent  the 
Princess  a  golden  pass-key.  It  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  her  Majesty’s  kindly  feeling  to  all 
Hebrews. 

Kino  Charles  of  Roumania  shows  no 
signs  of  liis  German  birth.  He  is  slim  and  of 
average  bight,  of  biown  complexion,  his  hair 
and  beard  dark,  his  voice  sonorous  and  even, 
and  his  speech  both  quick  and  precise.  He 
speaks  solely  iu  French.  On  his  accession 
la  years  ago  Roumania  had  an  army  of  JO, 000 
men  on  paper;  to-day  she  has  120,000  men 
who  do  not  exist  on  pa] >er  alone,  but  tight 
well,  are  well  equipped,  well  officered,  and 
constantly  kept  iu  trim. 


HOLSTEINS. 

Twenty  very  One  heifers  to  calve  this  Winter,  just 
imported  and  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 

OH  AS.  W.  WOLCOTT,  Ketidvllle,  Mass. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M,  OLAY,  brooder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEER.  WTiitk-IUll.  Kentucky. 

mrrciTT’TJr  PTPQ  <5 weeks, sows 4  mo.  Sows  In 
on  l~i  o  XL- Xt  u  X  lus>,  farrow,  and  briars  for  service. 
BUTTON  BROTHERS,  C'hUtcuango,  N.  V. 

GOTSWQLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
and  Rani  Lambs  Ox  good  pcdlgrno.  Prices  very  mod 
crate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev- 
i  ral  fine  oxford  Downs.  Address. 

\\  .  Alice  Uurpec  A  I  Pliibulelphiii,  Pn. 

ROBERTS,  OURNALL  &  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  €11 ESTER,  Cheater  Co.,  Po. 

Dutch  FriesianCattle 

ilsNORMAN  UflDCCO 
PERCHERONnUnOtO 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  - of  gentlemen  Mid 
dealers  to  their  stock  as  above,  confident  that 
they  have  aa  fine  lots  as  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  boon  selected  by  a  inem- 
ber  of  our  firm  In  inn**oo,  who  vinited  tlie  beet 
herds  in  Holland  ,  and  under  the  iniidunce  of  one 
of  the  mowt  experienced  horsemen  in  France  made 
selection*  from  the  bo*t  hnr*cw  in  Normandy. 
Write  for  CatAkvuo  and  any  information  to 


m 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

1  n  floil tow.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Tlie  llorslord  Aliuauac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  tree. 

Rum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTIION  Y.  Ag’t  100  and  102  Readc  St.  N.Y. 


gjeur  gJnMkatictw. 

A  WONDERFUL  BOOK. 

BEYOND  THE  GATES. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GATES  AJAR.”  $1.25. 

This  remarkable  story  describes  the  experi¬ 
ence,  activities  and  iulioite  joy  of  those  who 
have  passed  into  the  unseen  world,  and  appeals 
to  the  hopes  anti  longings  of  nil  who  have  lost 
dear  friends,  and  who  seek  to  realize  the  life 
into  which  they  have  entered. 

**  It  is  all  so  lender ,  soloring,  and  so  Christ- 
like,  that  ive  rejoice  that  she  has  given  us  this 
book  So  lo rye  a  hope,  so  street  a  faith  trill 
comfort  multitudes  ” — Golden  Rule, 

“The  effect  of  the  book  is  to  make  this  life 
better  worth  living,  and  the  newt  life  better 
worth  desiring." — Boston  Journal. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

THE  BODLEY  BOOKS. 

By  Horace  E.  Scudpkr. 

THE  ENGLISH  BODLEY  FAMILY. 

DOINGS  OF  TOE  BODLEY  FAMILY  IN'  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY. 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES. 

THE  BODLEYS  ON  WHEELS. 

TOE  BODLEYS  AFOOT. 

MR.  BODLEY  ABROAD. 

THE  BODLEY  GRANDCHILDREN. 

Each  volume  profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Full  of  charming  stories,  which  give  a  great  deal  of 
historic  Information,  equally  Interesting  to  parents 
and  children. 

I  tf~  These  Imoks  are  a  mono  the  best  and  most  whole¬ 
some  books  ever  written  for  young  folks. 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  information  to  UO/IC  U  TO  U  UICTI  IU  A  Of) 

JOHN  II.  HICKS,  Box  cat,  Wwt  Cheater,  Pa.  MUUUM  /  UN ,  M / A  A  L//V  &  LU,, 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PUKE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WOKJLD. 

W 

p 

hi  isffia  I 


•WfWflftj 

EBSU. 

CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PKRCHBRON-NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years  experience  in  breeding  and  Importing  hi  roe 
collections,  onporlunllj-  of  voHitmnng  different  oreetls, 
low  prices,  because  of  extent  of  business  and  hue  rates 
Oi transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
sol  lei  ted. 

POWBIiL  UKOTMiaKS, 
5PRINOBORO,  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA. 

Mention  Rural  Now- Yorker. 

JERSEYS. 

(a.  j.  a  c.i 

Most  fush lou able  stridus.  Strong  In  tho  blood  of 
ALPHEA-DOI.PHIX  .-I),  U A NSY  ALBERT,  JERSEY 
BELLE  OF  XClTU ATE.  SIGNAL,  Ac.  One  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  herds  In  the  West.  Bcutl  for  catalogue. 

RICHARDSON  BROS.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

Will  Mrtko  Your  Ileus  Lay. 

Packages  Mulled  for  30  cent  a  mid  SI. 00. 

t>  Boxes,  tl.di;  23  It'.  Keg*,  gn/dX  By  Express  or 
Freight  Co.  wholesale  aqknth: 

U.  K.  Bliss  x  Sum,  N  Y.  I  J.  C.  Long.  J  r.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Ct>.,Ph!U.  |  0.  H.  Leach  A  Co.,  Boston. 
Goo.  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pu. 

Western  Them  teal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  vv  i  "  ,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Geo.  •}.  wlekson  A  Co.,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
F.A.Daugiitry.Shrevep't.Ln.  |  T.W.Wood.Riehin'd.Va, 
F.  C-  ST  I  IITKVANT.  Proprietor,  Hurtford.Coun. 
Successor  of  Chus,  R.  Allen  A  Co. 


BOSTON. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1884 

will  have  articles  by 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS, 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 

HENRY  JAMES, 

H.  R.  SCUDDER, 

RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE, 
and  scores  of  the  best  American  writers. 

TERMS:  $1,00  A  year.  In  advance,  postage  free.  With 
a  superb  life-sice  portrait  of  Hawthorne  iuew).  Emer¬ 
son.  Longfellow,  Bryant.  Whittier.  Holmes,  or  Low¬ 
ell,  $.‘>.1)0.  Each  additional  portrait.  $1.(10. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money -order,  draft* 
or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  dt  CO., 

i  PARK  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


» 


hudlc«$  aimi*pincn(  f.  r  nil  H 

^^vear  round.  The  fcuStfnJlFrtiim  wr  olt'cnsI^^E 

Wr  nwr  thmtune#  tlie  money.  OUR  NEW 
BaypJtTY.  jayocer  OllUilH  .  1  fKAJtrit'KR 

PICT'  Re.  At  BUM,  containing  dll  beautiful  Decolcumania 
Picture,  representing  n  variety  of  tvn  desirable 

for  decorating  fancy  article,  scrar-book.,  ote.-.  it  bvuutitul 
Face  Picture, i  100  Selection*  for  Autograph  Album,;  10 


pieccaof  Pupal at  Mttaic;  I  puck  ‘"rioM  Card*, 

I  pack  Ooinic  Kurort  and  Acquaintance  Cardai  1  pack 
Flirtation  Curdti  I  Star  Pviiale;  10  interesting  Games;  12 
now  Trick,  in  Magic i  S3  uew  and  im-Uv  Fancy  Work 


ruxxlei  1  Egyptian  lirual  l  uxxlc;  I  Game  of  kortnne- tell¬ 
ings  I  Double  Throat,  for  imitating  every  mu  ml  in  the 
animal  kingdom)  1  Japanese  Handkerchief;  30  KM  l'.<  TO 
QRT  RlClt,  1  Royal  Tablet  of  Fate:  The  antlic  lot  for 
Only  30c.—  or  3  lot,  for 30  eta.,  poatpaid  (two- cent  iswtaga 
ktaiinw  taken  l.  Adtinv.  Homo  M’f’s  Co.,  Boil 
I9lt>.  Boston.  Mann. 

/V~  Special  offer.  Good  until  Jan.  1st.  upon  receipt 
16 et*.  we  will  send  tho  above  Budget  to  any  nd 
dress  or  3  for  HO  cento. 


Sparkling  Mgyz  Books  for  the  Home. 


Our  Bovs  in  China  MRS>  LI vermore’s  new  book, 

J  -TIMM. .  I  WHAT  SHALL  AYE  DO  WITH 

The  thrilling  story  of  two  young  Americana,  Scott 
ana  t  uui  l  lay  ton,  who  tv  cm  wrecked  In  the  Chinese  I  n  rrp  y\  \  tt/^  orn?T>o  •) 

sea  pn  their  return  from  India  with  thdr  strange  ad-  UUXi  DA.  LOrri  1  ihltb  t 

yont ii res  iu  China.  By  Habry  W.  Fiticxcit.  With  ISO  1 
illustrations.  Bound  In  cm blemnticat  covers  of  chi- 
nesc  (it'dlifii,  Cloth,  blticlc  And  tfOid  (fni-  «  « 

form  In  style  and  Prices  with  *  *'  Superfluous  Women,  and  other  Lectures.  By  Mrs 

[5  •  I  J"  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Price.  $1.25 

vur  ooys  in  India-  A  book  by  Mrs.  Livermore,  probably  the  most,  noted 
- *  wotnanupou  the  American  platform  of  to-dny,  cannot 

fall  to  attract  very  wide  and  admiring  attention.  The 
volume  will  comprise  her  best  and  ripest  thought, 
and  deals  with  problems  which  arc  vexing  and  are 
of  Interest  to  all  mothers,  daughters  and  wives. 
Something  really  unique  and  pleasing  to  all  Is 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BALLAD  SERIES. 


The  Bear  -  Worshipers 


Of  1  c7.o,  and  the  Island  of  Karafuto,  iSaghalln):  or, 
the  Adventures  of  the  Jewett  Family,  and  their 
Frleml,  otic  Nanibo.  By  EDwxito  Gkkey.  With  iso 
Illustrations  by  Klnzo  and  by  ichlske  Hatnnda,  and 
cover  design  ail  and  drawn  by  the  author.  Bound  In 
boards,  Illuminated  in  gold  and  colors,  $1.75:  cloth, 
black  and  gold,  $2.50.  Uniform  with  ’  ’ 

Young  Americans  in  Japan ; 

AND 

The  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio ; 


OLIVER  OPTIC’S  NEW  BOOK, 

Snug  Harbor; 


Bv  Sophie  May.  Illustrated.  Price,  75  cents, 

BY  MISS  A.  M.  DOUGLAS. 

Santa -Claus  Land. 


Bv  Adamanov  M.  Douglas,  author  of  "Kathle  Sto¬ 
ries.”  Illustrated,  $1. 


Edited  by  Ukoruc  JI1.  Raker, 

COMPRISING 

Ballads  of  Iliuue,  Ballads  of  Beauty,  Ballads 
of  Bravery,  Gems  of  Genius. 

Each  volume  contains  from  forty  to  fifty  lllustra 
tratioas  from  pictures  by  the  great  masters;  also,  u<q 
mired  specimens  of  English  poetry.  The  covers  are 
rich,  novel,  and  tasteful,  with  full  gilt  edges.  Price, 
each,  $2.  Put  up  In  neat  boxes. 

HIS  TUrUM  PU.  A  novel  by  Mary  A.  Denison.  $i- 
II A  3  I)- BOO  Iv  OF  THE  EARTH.  By  Louisa  P. 
Hopkins.  50  cents. 

UNIVERSAL  PHONOGRAPHY;  or  Short- 

Or,  The  Champlain  Mechanics.  By  Oliver  Optic-  Hand  by  tin-  “Allen  Method.”  By  G.  G. 

Illustrated.  Price.  *1.23.  Being  the"  second  volume  Allen.  Price,  50  cents. 

ADRIFT?**  BUJWC”’Serte8*and  Unlf0rmwUh  ALL  FLOYO  BRANDON'S  HONOR.  A  new  novel, 
J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE’S  NEW  BOOKS,  by  Ml8S  A'  M' DogGLAS-  prlce-  *1-5a 

Phil  and  His  Friends,  THE  MODEL  PRAYER.  A  Course  of  Lectures 

on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  Rev  George  C.  Bald* 
win,  D.  D.  Price,  $1.25 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Illustrated.  Price,  $L25.  THE  CATES  WIDE  OPEN;  or.  Scenes  ia 

THE  TLVKHAM  BROTHER’S  TIDE-MILL.  another  World,  By  George  Wood.  Price 

ByJ.T.  Trowbridge.  Hlustrated.  Price,  $1.25.  n|-M  tdT|TU  CCDirO 

SOPHIE  MAY’S  NEW  BOOK,  bULUtM  InUln  Otnltd. 

FI  ■■  1/  ,  .  comprising 

laxies  K  Ittv  een.  GOLDEN  TRUTHS,  words  of  hope,  living 

J  THOUGHTS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  C\  M.  Meank  Dainty  volumes. 
By  Sophie  May.  Illustrated.  Price,  75  cents.  Each,  $1.25. 

BY  MISS  A.  M.  DOUGLAS  Also,  New  Styles  of 

I  .  .  THE  DOTTY  DIMPLE  SERIES. 

W  3  nI3  “  I  3  US  Land  8  vuls*  Dlustmted.  75  cents  per  vol. 

: _  EITTLE  prcdy  series. 

i  6  vols.  Illustrated.  75  cents  per  vol. 

By  Adam*  nd  a  M.  Douglas,  author  of  ’Kathle  Sto*  I  LITT,‘E  PRl  D\’S  FLYAWAY  SERIES, 
rles.”  Illustrated,  $l.  ^  *  6  vols.  Illustrated.  75  cent*  per  voL 

tv Soldliyall  Booksellers  and  Ne  Yvsdealers,  or  sent  by  mall, 

Post-paid,  on.  receipt  of  price.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

47  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON. 


THIS  PAPER 

IN  CLUB  WITH 


LADY’S  BOOK 

will  be  sent  tor  one  year  to 
any  nddres*  on  receipt  of  S3. *33,  which 
should  be  scut  to  the  publisher  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 

IS  RECOGNIZED  AS  THE  LEADING  F1SHTON 

and  ii  ome  magazine  in  amehIca.  the  lead¬ 
ing  ATTRACTIONS  FOR  1884  ARE  THE  FOLLOW  1NG: 

<•)  1  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  FASHION 
*  PLAT  ES  executed  bv  the  French  procewi.rep- 
resenttng  the  prevailing  fashion*  In  both  *t vie  and 
color,  produced  Mjxs’lally  for  ond  published  exclu¬ 
sively  iu  UO 11 E  Y  'S  LAD  \  'S  BOD  Iv 

1?  ENGRAVED  PLATES  OF  FISHIONS 

'  *“  In  black  and  white.  Illustrating  leading  style*. 

19  KINKLV  EXECUTED  STEEL  EN- 
I  ^  CRAVINGS  bv  the  best  artists,  made  for 
GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK. 

19  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS  OF  EX- 
I  £  PRESIDENTS  of  the  U.  H,,  which  form  a 
uart  of  what  Is  known  In  GODEY',S  LAD\''S  BOOK  a* 
the  PRESIDENTIAL  Portrait  Gallery, 
each  I  icing  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical 
sketch. 

1RO  I’WieS.  ILLUSTRATING  FASH- 
I  IONS  and  fancy  ueedlo work. 

1  O  PAGES  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DE- 
I  l  fij(;SS,  showing  ohm*  anil  perspective  of 
Houiee  and  Cottages  of  all  doscrlptlons. 

1  O  PULL  SIZE  ft  T  PAPER  PATTERNS 
•  *-  with  full  and  explicit  Instruction*  for  use. 


1884 


$2.50 
A  YEAR. 


The  beautiful  Christmas  Number,  beginning 
the  volume,  now  ready. 
ILLUSTRATED  STORIES  for  18S4. 

I.— A  lt,-uve  Girl.  By  EuxxnxiB  Stcxkt  I'biim 
author  of  ”  Gates  .VJ*r,  '  ”  Dr.  Zay,”  cte.  11  —A  lll.irlct 
YI<- •winter  Boy.  By  JkUKS  Oris.  UL  Paimla’* 
tontine.  By  M  v  Lex  i\  Liiw,  IV -Ml*  Three 

UHmW.  V  M"ry  for  hoy.  By  lies  Kin:  GxXM.it  Wietui. 
*  —An  III«torlenl  Serial.  iTo  begin  in  the  De<>»Qit»-r 
Iiumtier.  i  VI —Pitnay  Billing*,  Bv  “H.  H."  YU — 
In  \o-MimYUml.  tA  Wonder  Sto'ry.j  By  EutamuK 
S.  H kooks. 


ART  FEATURES 


Superb  Front  lxplecea, 

bv  K.  11  Lcngkk.k.  whose  “  A- 
Maying "  ami  "Winter  Birds” 
were  »o  lume  ns.  Through 

France  Iu  kultui*.  !iy  w. 

i'ahkkk  Hoonsti,  a  Picture 
ferial.  The  Hi-oreolim  of 
(he  SEodlae. twelve  osg.*  pie- 
b.ivs  bv  Jk*m*  MclbvitoTT. 
t'hlld  Life  Iu  Venice,  20 
lectures  by  Jo.  I'o.vxu.  A 
(  auaillnn  Cnrabul,  a 
series  bv  Hr.  Samiham.  Ar- 
tlatle  Inltlols,  b>*  Ueokg» 
Eoarjca  Barnes. 


200  60DEY  S 


LADY’S 

BOOKS. 


NOTABLE  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES. 

FAMOUS  DWARFS, 
SsL'4*  FAMOUS  GIA V  ] 


Celebrated  household  cooking  receipts,  each  having 
been  tested  by  practical  Uouskcepcrs  before  publish¬ 
ing. 

24  Pages  of  Select  Music 

nPAinrc  embracing  a  rich  array  of  Literature, 
Dr  olULv  Novelettes.  Stories  and  Poems,  by 
eminent  writers,  among  whom  are  Marion  H.yrla.yd, 
AuocarrA  pe  Bubkx,Ch»i>*i1ax  Reid.  Mrs.  Shuej-kv 
PETXits.  Vi  I.t  Ropma.N  emmat.  HKl.ltN  Matiiehs.  Au¬ 
thor Of  ’‘Pherrv  Bll-c.”  THE  ART  DEPART¬ 
MENT  will  bo  under  the dtreetloo  of  Win.  MacLeod, 
Curator  of  Corcoran  Gallery  of  kr t,  Washington,  D. 
C.  YI I  other  depariuient*  under  equally  competent 
direction.  SUBH.'HIl’TION  PRICK  *'i  PER  VF.AR. 

For  further  Information  send  for  circular.  Bamplo 
copv  of  GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK,  t.V.  Stampa  takeu. 
To  avoid  errors  write  plaluly  your  address,  giving 
County  and  State.  GOliKY  ’S  I.  V  D  Y’S  BOO  K, 

lUOti  CheatOUl  SStrcot.  Philudelphiu,  Pat 


FAMOUS  DWARFS, 

BlSB  famous  giants, 
the  troubadours, 

TIIF.  GYPSIES. 

BOSTON  COMMON  (.three 
papers!,  profusely  Hlustrated.  l«y 
Edward  Kvkuktt  Hale. 

In  Addition,  there  have  been  -oured  *  l*rtl!iantllne  of  short 
Atortes.  travels,  pructical  articles,  illustinted  poems,  etc. 

VV108  AWAKE  Is  only  $ll.3tl  a  year.  Premium  list,  which 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  heantlflil  vitts,  ti>-e. 

For  young  ptsijdo  i 

For  those  too  1  wliOHre  bn,  oldtlir  I  For  young  read- 
voting  to  read  for  our  Little  Men  ors.  there  in  our 
t tieiusel res,  tliet-e  und  IVoumi,  l.littr  Mruitiul 


ts  H abyiaud,  there  i -  T I. 
with  its  wealth  ol  Pittp),  with  its 

. .  .  pic tu res  choice  stones  and 

:oi  1  stones  for  illustrations  -<s 
Babies  to  see  and  the  little  istoplc 


^  vnilu  hlflMC  O"  30  N«<e  Chroim,  unr  pack, 

lUUn  rSHlllC  IOC.!  40Tnvn.t»r«t.  v.rv  tin., 
“  10c.)  Si  mint  Chnb,  10c;  ri  Uuld  Edge,  lie.;  l.J  Uov- 
•ImI  Gold  KJ*<,  10c.;  Yd  AsyuAliiwnce  Cud.,  UV.;  is 
Huncdtsw  ctuvmj,  lee.;  18  altppsr  CartU,  1R-;  IS  t‘»- 
rtOwi  i.kiu  Liildcu  by  hniid  bolding  bsspnrt,  t'V.  j 

It  Photograph  OMds  Mad  phoUgmph,  wo  will  rrtom 
It,  51  e.  Ar«m*«  Oultl.  Iso,  Au  Premium  for 

svir,  nnivr  -onm-iiL  to  St.  or  more.  .  v.n  h-*.  H. 
have  tho  largest  varG-lv  of  any  Card  hems  Iu  tho  world 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  flSSTjs *»»t 

(new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.  120  Fulton  St.  Now  Y’ork, 


hear;  tutly  .VI  els.  «uy,  ’*  n.ee  »s  nice 
a  yw*r.  .- :i :i  he  73  cte-  » 


For  young  read¬ 
er*.  there  i,  our 
1-lttlc  Mrunnd 
YY‘  a  men,  with 
the  daintiest  et 
reading,  and  nicest 
of  pictures  li>r 
those  beginning 
to  read  -  St  ud  » 
year. 


any  t  ard  boms  lu  »n<  worm 
Dl  Hill/  PIIDnC  for  Printer,  and  Stalionera, 

D  L  All  N  U  An  Ud  in  any  quantity,  at  aery  low 

prlcM.  $entl  stamp  for  prlcc-Ibt»  nouc  tr*#.  AddrOSS 

HUB  CARD  CO.,  149  Milk  St.,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


Sample  copies  of  the  four  in-Lcu lines  sent  for  !2Sc.  lllu<- 
t rated  prenuutn  hst  f,ee.  For  particnliirs  write  to 

Ik.  LOTH ROP  A  CO..  XT  Franklin  St,  Boston.  Muss. 

"The  rending  matter  In  I>  LOTH  ROP  Jt  CD, ’8  HoU,1h> 
lt.H.ksis  always  fresh,  and  by  our  best  authors:  while  ti  s 
ptetures  are  original,  by  the  best  artists,  rt.ls  gives  them 
thrtr  pro  eminence.  '— Transcript.  Full  catalogue  ires  oa 
applicutbm. 

Kft  new  rhrorno  eurds.no  'l  alike,  name  on,  10c;  lSpcks 
^U$L  Prlaes  given.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  P.M.,  Higganum.ot 
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THE 

GREAfAMERICAN 


Company 


r  NEW 
MEAT  CHOPPER, 


no.  10, 

FAMILY  SIZE 

PRICE,  $3.00. 


jreeder's  Gazette 


Is  a  large  weekly  newspaper  for  persons  wlio  are  in 
teresteu  in  bruodlm?  live  stock—  not  especially  the 
Fancy  brooder,  but  for  farmers  who  make  stock  rr.i^ 
tng  or  dairying  n  leading  f  earn  re  of  their  business. 
It  alms  lo  thoroughly  and  truthfully  Inform  Its 
readers  touching : 

The  characteristic*  nnii  peeuliurltloa  of  nil 
the  vnriett*  breed* ofe.e. ri le,  hiir.i%  sheep  und 
a  wine, 

The  boat  methods  of  feeding  and  general 
ntnutigeiiieill. 

Design*  and  plans  of  barn*,  stable*,  dairy 
house*.  alirep  nud  swine  pens,  and  other 
essential*  to  economic  and  profitable  live¬ 
stock.  hoshnitdri . 

The  new*  from  nil  part*  ol  the  world 
a  (Tec  I  in  ir  the  live  stock  inter.  *1*  in  uny  of  it* 
department*. 

It.  t*  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  make  It  St'  1‘ERI- 
Olt  TO  A  LL  OTHERS  In  Interest  and  practical 
value  to  every  man  who  taken  especial  Interest  In  any 
feature  of  the  11  ve-stock  business.  I  a  fact  no  man  ca  u 
be  a  careful  remit  r  of  Tut!  HttmcoKn's  trAZKTTE  without 
becoming  thoroughly  In  formed  In  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  live  stock  business. 

Itncorp*  of i‘dl t  nr*  n  ltd  npeeltil  rontribtltor* 
is  larger  than  that  nl  tniv  other  paper  of  the 
kind  in  the  w  orld,  and  they  are  I’M  A  OTIC  AL 
1WKN.  men  who  are  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  very  highest  authorities  in  their  spec¬ 
ial  departments. 

No  paper  In  America,  devoted  to  any  department  of 
agriculture,  costs  Us  publishers  so  much  money  as 
does  The  Creep  kb's  Gazi-ttu:  ami  no  paper  In  the 
world  Is  of  equal  value  to  the  class  for  which  It  1b  es¬ 
pecially  Intended. 

The  (Ja7.ktte  contains  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  pages 
each  week,  printed  on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and 

gal  mriilifli*  illneiratrlrl  d'li.i  c  i  I  kuorl  i  A  ii  .n  lu  6  1  llll  fl  Vf'll  P 


“What  is  this,  my  son?”  asked  a  fond 
parent.  “  Your  school  report  of  last  month 
said:  ‘Conduct — exemplary,’  while  for  this 
month  it  reads,  ‘  Conduct  execrable.1  What 
did  you  do?”  “Just  what  I  did  the  month 
before,  only  the  master  noticed  me.  ” 

And  even  now  things  go  wrong  in  Oirland ! 
Scene — An  Irish  cabin ;  Pat  is  ill ;  doctor  has 
just  called — “Well,  Pat,  have  you  taken  the 
box  of  pills  I  seut  you?”  “Yes,  sir,  be  jabers, 
I  have;  but  I  don’t  feel  any  better  yet;  may¬ 
be  the  lid  hasn’t  come  off  yet?” 

A  lady  of  fashion  of  advanced  age  required 
the  services  of  a  page  boy,  and  advertised 
“  Youth  wanted.  ”  One  of  her  dearest  friends 
sent  her  by  the  next,  post  a  bottle  of  Blank’s 
celebrated  wrinkle  filler  and  skin  tightener, 
a  pot  of  fairy  bloom,  a  set  of  false  teeth,  a 
flaxen  wig,  and  a  cake  of  iodine  soap. 

A  CRUSTY  old  curmudgeon,  who  was  laugh¬ 
ing  over  something  in  his  newspaper,  being 
reproached  by  his  wife  for  not  reading  it 
aloud  so  she  could  share  in  the  enjoyment, 
testily  said:  “Oh I  fudge,  my  dear;  a  thing 
that’s  funny  enough  to  make  only  one  laugh 
would  be  dreadfully  stupid  if  divided  between 
two.” 


SczneM 


bctMr/ 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


It  i*  the  best  Helling 
tool  on  earth. 


elegantly  illustrated.  TkeBtibscrlpUon  Is  f&bOn  year, 
or  82.no  In  clubs  of  live,  or  8'i()0  In  elubB  of  ten.  Speci¬ 
men  copy.  III  cent,®. 

J.  It.  SANDERS  Sc  CO.,  Publisher*. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS  I 

tGOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

iWTHE  GREAT  FRENCH'^ 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


The  “  ACME”  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crasher  and  Leveler,  ana  to  the  Cutting, 
iifting.  Turning  process  of  rfimWi’  conga  of  CAST  STF.Kf.  COULTERS.  the  peculiar  shape  and  nr~ 
ingetnenfc  of  which  give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations tof  cru*  It  in  g  lumps.l  c  v  - 
ling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  arn  performed  at  the  jtanio  time.  Tbeen- 
ire  itliHci.ro  nt  Snlhrs  ..r  Soring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  In 


verted  sod  and  Itard  clay^whero  other  ffaTTowKutteriyfaYl;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  andls  the  only 
Harrow  that  out*  over  Che  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

P'V  main  a  raritly  of  Siwtt  trorleingr  from  4  lo  IS  Fid  IH4«. 

B.B  DECEIVED -  Don’t  let  your  denier  palm  oil  a  base  imltntion 

or  some  inferior  tool  on  you  uuder  the  uHsiirance  that  it  is  something  bettor,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  RY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  OX  TRIAL.  We  will  send  the  DOUBLE  OAXO 
Acme  to  any  responsible  fnrtner  in  the  United  Slate*  on  trial,  and  if  It  doe*  not  stilt,  you  may 

We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it 


A  Voice  most  the  press. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  your  "Hop  Hitters.”  Expecting  to  find 
tbvm  nauseous  und  bitter  mid  composed  ofLuil  whis¬ 
key,  wo  were  agreeably  surprised  at  their  mild  taste, 
just  like  a  cup  of  tea.  A  Mrs.  CressweU  and  a  Mrs. 
Connor,  friends,  have  likewise  tried  and  pronounced 
them  the  best  medicine  they  have  ever  taken  for 


send  it  back,  wc  paying  return  freight  charges, 
on  your  own  larin. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  46  different  States  and  Territories. 

_  _  .  .  _  _  Haaufactory  and  Principal  Office: 

BRANCH  OFF  ”  - - * 

H  arrisburg 


Prepared  by  J.  E.  GO  MB  A  UZT,  ex-  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  French  Government  Stud. 

Has  been  In  Prominent  use  in  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Practice  of  Europe  for  the*- 
past  Twenty  Years. 

A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 

For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock.  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs,  all  Skin  Diseases  ct 
Parasites,  Thrush,  all  Inflammations,  all  Throat  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  Lamcuowi  from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and 
other  bony  tusoora.  Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blem¬ 
ishes,  and  many  other  diseases  and  ailments  of  Horses 
and  Cottle.  Far  rUpetiOr  to  a  blUler  or  eaute rizatfou 
in  its  beneficial  effect*,  never  leaving  near  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

will  produce  mom  actual  result*  than  a  whole  bottle, 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  euro  mixtuiu  ever  inode. 

Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  sold  is 
warranted  to  give  sat hfnrtion .  luic»  S  l.oO 
per  bottle.  Bold  by  dnuwiiita,  or  went  by  express, 
charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

JM«  Importer/  Jt  Proprietor*  for  the  XT.  S.  and  Canada. 


MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

N.  B.— pAWt’tn.iCT  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  ruKit  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breedlnf 
Establishment  in  the  World. 

Percheron  -  N orm  an  Horses 

WORTH  $2,500,000.00 

latport.d  froa.  tr««  and  Brad 
11  alaM  1ST*,  l>y 

/SSfeNg.  M.  XV.  DUNHAM, 

■Wayne,  la  Page  Ce.,  Illinois, 

86  mil**  W#»t  of  Chicago* 


JAPANESE  MAMMOTH  CHESTNUT,  75 
cent*  each;  Japanese  l’lnins,  best  varieties, 
90  cents  each.  Free  by  mall;  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Address  C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON, 

Newcastle,  California. 


SILKS™  PATCHWORK  of  tanutlfnl  atylac 

Baud  dx  2c.  sumps  for  sam  pies.  V  ole  Silk  W  orks,  N nr  Haven,  C  U 


-  -*f|Y  Prices  low  for  qual* 

-  •  I  Ity  of  stock,  and 

W}\  EVERY  STALLION 
J&  ~  GUARANTEED  a 

BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees. 
Registered  In  the  l’ercheron  Stud  Book  of  France, 
and  the  Percheron-Norntan  Stud  Book  of  the  United 
States.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  N . 


sw&niustratSSisse-* 


Greatest  Inducements  ever  of- 
Ppfl  ft  red.  Now  ’»  your  time  to  get  up 

■Aung  orders  lor  our  celebrated  Tear 
RKfJMI  sunt  Coffee*,  » lid  secure  a  beanti- 

fill  Gold  [laud  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Sot,  or  Gold  Band  -Moss 
Decorated  Toll.  A  Set  For  fidlpartlctlUirs,  address 
TIIE  GREAT  AMERICAS  TKA  ID- 1 
p  n  it.,*  2ML  31  and  33  Vosey  SL.  Now  York. 


1  An  elegant  manual  of  150  pages 

23  0  The  lS84Usuo  contains  T Hit EF 

W* COLORED  PLATES,  AND  1.000  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS  of  Flowers.  Plants  and  Vegetables,  with  directions 
^  for  growing.  For  quality  of  paper  ami  clearness  of  print,  It  is 

unsurpassed,  and  Its  illustrations  are  In  the  highest  style  of  art.  It  Is  “a  thing 
of  beauty,”  full  of  useful  Information  und  Instruction.  Handsome  enough 
for  a  Holiday  Present.  Printed  in  both  English  und  German.  Price, 
«LV/®  1*  10  CHJS'TS, 
which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order.  TRY  IT. 


0URPRTBnsmM“-1- 


Ek  .*»<>  ELEGANT  CARDS 

6L  ,ar  lf»4  I>  rl— .  I  u.vu»  .  Jp  /poooc-oJ 

m,  to  ft-  L>.t> Xi.tfj 

'  C7\  ,f  CU»Ui»  wi.i  ^>0000001/ 

Ay  \fr<,nt*8  FuU  Outfit  with  a  dolloi 

k»r<:er.  Ac't^SAy  *•  Vourrardt sell  In-t.' 

CliTNTON  Si  CO.*  NORTH  HAVEN*  CONN. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

I Pleate  Mention  thi*  Paper.)  GiamWIiurs  Po. 


VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAOAZiiNE,  6'A  pages,  is  emphatically  a  Book  for 

the  People,  the  first  of  Us  kind  ever  published,  and  deservedly  popular.  Each  Issue  has  a  COLORED 
FRONTISPIECE,  and  numerous  Illustrations  are  interspersed  with  the  reading  matter.  Its  departments  of 
“CoRBKSPoteniCNCK,”  "Foreign  Notes,”  “Pleasant  Gossip,”  and  “Ora  Torso  People, "contain  a  fund  of  Instruc  - 
tlun  given  in  an  entertaining  manner,  and  make  It  u  most  complete  and  original  magazine.  Price,  8 1  .-3,5  a 
yeur;  Five  copies  for  85  00.  Specimen  numbers  10  cents  each.  Three  trial  copies  for  35  cents.  Vlek’s 
Illustrated  Magazine  and  either  HARPER’S  MONTHLY,  WEEKLY,  or  BAZAR  SENT  for  $4-00  PER  YEAR. 

VICK’S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  C!  T  T  Tfc  CJ  ^RE 

The  Floral  Guide  tells  howto  get  and  grow  them .  I  J  MB  THE 

JAMES  VIOK,  R 'Chester,  N.  Y.  n/  — —  BEST. 


iterprise  Manufacturing  Co 

Third  &.  Dauphin  Sts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FtMERSl! 


ATTENT 


•  CENTENNIAL  • 


ANDRETHS’ 

“CAR DEMERS'  COMPANION 


PRICE  IO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  emb<'lhshoil  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published,  costing  filteen  cents.  The  irtleje  on  Market  Gardening  under  Glun*  is  worth 
twenty  times  the  priiss.  This  being  OUR  ONE  HUNDREDTH  YEAR,  we  publish  tins 
Ornate  Guide  far  Garden  and  Form.  To  all  sending  us  TEN  CENTS  In  stamps, 
I  we  mail  a  copy,  and  on  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount  Address 

■  L  ANDRETH  fit  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box,Phila,Pa. 


Also  VITRIFIED  HALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER  PIPE,  for  CULVERTS 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. nlul  VOICES  .»  uo ALWAYS. 

JOHN  LYTH  &.  SONS,  Buflalo.  N.  Y. 


Tho  American  Agriculturist  Sept.  Number  saye,  “We  have  given  fl 
this  Meat  Chopper  a  thorough  trial,  with  moat  satisfactory  results."  “ 

Id  by  all  Hardware  Dealers,  sender NTeSrms 


!' 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  1768. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  15,  1883. 


PRICE  FTVK  CENTS 
*2.1)0  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  aecorcIiiiB  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


f  loriatltitral. 


AKEBIA  QUINATA. 


he  list  of  geuera  of  climbing 
vines  sir  ted  to  this  climate  is  a 
short  one.  There  are,  however, 
many  beautiful  and  distinct 
varieties  of  one  or  two  genera, 
such  as  the  honeysuckle  and  cle¬ 
matis,  that  go  far  towards  mak- 
lug  up  by  their  varied  ehanns 
for  this  peculiar  lack  of  actual 
genera  among  climbing  plants. 
But  the  climbing  vine  akebia,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  few  species  or  varieties,  and  of 
these  few  one  of  the  best  is  Quiuata,  the  vine 
and  flower  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  690, 
and  the  fruit  in  Fig.  697.  The  attractions  of 
the  akebias,  aud  especially  of  A.  quinata, 
are,  however,  so  great  that  we  can  more  read¬ 
ily  forgive  the  small  size  of  the  family. 
Akebia  quinata  is  a  .Japanese  plant  loving,  in 
its  native  home,  declivities  of  mountains, 
although  it  is  a  common  and  valued  plant 
throughout,  the  gardens  of  Japan.  The  foliage 
of  this  climber  forms  its  principal  attraction, 
being  made  up  of  clusters  of  fire  little  leaves, 
which,  though  quite  tender  while  young, 
become  tough  in  later  life.  Though  this  foliage 
is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  has  a  quaint  and 
curiously  ucftt  appearance  which  makes  the 
plant  a  valuable  ornamental  climber,  it  hardly 
grows  thickly  enough  to  cover  ordinary  trellises 
or  walls  satisfactorily,  aud  should  therefore 
be  mixed  with  the  more  bushy  honeysuckle,  or 
else  trained  over  a  large-meshed  lattice  of 
wire,  like  the  clematis. 

The  flowers  are  not,  perhaps,  as  prominent 
as  those  of  some  climbers,  but  t  hey  are,  never¬ 
theless,  quite  interesting.  They  bang  in  sim¬ 
ple,  short,  grape-1  ike  clusters,  aud  are  small, 
sweet-scented  uud  of  a  rich  violet  color.  Each 
flower  is  composed  of  three  petals,  and  the 
female  flowers  at  the  bti*e  of  the  cluster  sur¬ 
pass  the  adjoining  male  flowers  in  size  and  in 
the  lengt  h  of  t,he  pedicels  or  secondary  flower 
stems, 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  notice  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  akebia, 
uamely,  its  fruit.  Few  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  examine  the  akebia  fruit  for  them¬ 
selves,  for  in  this  country  it  is  yet  uncommon 
to  see  a  bearing  vine.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  shyness  of  hearing, 
although  we  ourselves  have  strivenin  vain  to 
produce  fruit  by  impregnating  with  the  pollen 
the  viscid  stigmas.  The  appearance  of  this 
fruit  is  certainly  very  curious;  so  curious,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  have  known  the  inside  of  it 
spread  open  in  a  half-decayed  specimen  to  In? 
taken  for  some  strange  worm  by  certain  Park 
officials  living  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New 
York.  Usually  three  or  four  iuches  long,  it 
is  oblong  in  shape,  and  brown  with  a  light 
tinge  of  violet,  its  taste  is  sweet,  and  is  said  to 
be  agreeable.  The  accompanying  sketches  are 
from  nature. 


BEGONIA  REX. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and 
highly  prized  of  “  foliage”  house  plants,  and, 
too,  one  of  the  most  common,  ltlikcs  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere,  shade  from  sunshine,  aud 
a  moderate  but  not  at  all  copious  amount  of 
water  at  the  root.  It  loves  to  grow  under  the 
same  conditions  as  Maiden-hair  aud  most 
other  ferns,  and  thrives  well  in  ordinary  light, 
fibrous  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  we  can  use  iti  furnishiug  our  fern  eases 
in  Winter.  Being  naturally  of  a  ouo-sided 
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habit,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  bracket- 
plant  in  our  dwelling  houses,  and  as  a  house 
plant  for  a  north  or  east-facing  window.  It 
is  an  excellent  companion  for  ferns,  Chinese 
Primroses  and  Spring- blooming  bulbous 
plants,  as  hyacinths,  polyanthus,  narcissus, 
tulips,  and  the  like.  If  the  plants  are  stocky, 
strong  and  not  overpotted,  they  should  live 
well  during  the  Winter  months  in  a  moder¬ 


planted  along  the  pathways,  and  there  allowed 
to  naturalize  themselves;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  find  the  best  plants 
growing  on  the  floor.  In  fern  houses  where 
the  ferns  are  plauted  out  in  rustic  fashion, 
these  begonias  are  set  out  here  and  there 
among  them;  and  in  the  case  of  fern  walls, 
that  is,  north -facing  or  other  shady  walls  sur¬ 
faced  with  turfy  peat  and  moss  held  in  place 


ately  low  temperature — say  45  deg. — aud  w-hen 
repotted  in  April  grow  away  as  If  their  cool 
rest  had  been  a  benefit  to  them.  But  15  deg. 
higher  in  temperature  would  be  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  their  tastes.  ~  In  the  flow  er-gar- 
deu,  exeeptjuuder  exceptional  circumstances, 
as  on  the  shady  side  of  a  fence  or  building, 
they  are  not  happy,  the  sunshine  is  too  much 
for  them.  But  out-of-doors  in  sheltered, 
shady  places,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
on  a  stand  in  some  shady  nook  or  on  the 
piazza,  provided  they  are  kept  moderately 
moist  all  the  time,  they  maintain  their  beauty 
during  the  Summer  mouths. 

In  greenhouses,  iu  addition  to  being  used  as 
pot  plants  upon  the  stages,  they  are  often 


by  wire  nettings,  these  Rex  Begonias  together 
with  cyrtodeiras,  flttonias,  dwarf  marantas 
and  other  shade-loving  plants,  are  used  iu 
company  with  the  ferns  to  decorate  the  walls. 
The}'  soon  take  fresh  root  and  grow  in  size. 

Rex  Begonias  are  propagated  from  seed, 
and  more  commonly  from  leaves,  of  which 
the  whole  leaves  or  pieces  of  them  may  be 
used.  The  seeds  are  as  fine  as  dust,  and  need 
to  be  dusted  on  tine  sandy  soil  in  a  pot  or  box. 
aud  not  covered.  Whatever  moisture  is 
needed  before  the  seeds  germinate,  should 
be  given  by  dipping  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in 
water  till  it  has  absorbed  enough  Keep 
warm,  shaded  and  away  from  drafts  till  the 
seeds  germinate,  aud  afterwards  till  the  seed 
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lings  are  big  enough  to  be  pricked  off  singly 
and  about  half  an  inch  apart  into  other  pots 
or  boxes.  To  raise  young  plants  from  leaves, 
cut  off  a  mature  leaf,  lay  it  on  its  back  on  a 
pot  or  small  box  filled  with  very  sandy  soil  or 
pure  sand,  and  with  small  stones  or  pegs 
fasten  it  to  the  sand;  then  sever  wholly  or 
half-through  some  of  the  larger  veins  beside 
a  fork-  These  cuts  will  soon  heal,  and  little 
bulb-like  buds,  as  it  were,  will  form  at  the 
incisions,  and  soon  develop  into  plants.  Or 
you  may  cut  the  leaves  into  pieces  aud  insert 
as  you  would  leaves  of  gloxinias.  This  you 
can  do  in  Summer. 

Our  illustration  (Fig.  698)  shows  the  true 


Begonia  Rex.  Fig.  698. 

Rex  Begonia  with  its  broad,  silvery  band. 
But  there  are  many  other  species  and  garden 
varieties  of  equally  striking  form  and  beauty 
and  as  easily  cultivated.  For  instance,  Roi 
Leopold,  reddish  crimson :  Splendida  superba, 
silvery  throughout,  and  suffused  with  reddish 
hair:  Jules  Chretien,  claret-tinted ;  Nivosa, 
green,  spotted  with  silver:  and  others  as 
Duchesse  de  Brabant,  Comte  de  Lemininghe, 
Queen  Victoria  aud  Marshallii. 


Dtxinj  ijitsbnni)nj. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 


The  attention  of  practical  dairymen  is  now 
being  directed,  as  it  never  was  before,  to  the 
milk,  cheese  and  butter-yielding  capaci 
ties  of  individual  cows  in  America,  and 
of  breeds  of  cow's  in  Britain,  With  us 
the  yield  of  milk,  and  with  you  the 
yield  of  butter,  seem  to  be  the  leading  tests 
of  merit.  Cheese  in  both  countries,  although 
it  is  an  immensely  important  dairy  product, 
seems  to  be  left,  somehow,  in  the  background, 
so  far,  at  all  events,  as  makiug  it  a  test  of 
profit  is  concerned.  The  quantity  of  milk  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  weight  as  w  ell  us  the 
quantity  of  hotter  ou  the  other,  are,  in  our 
respective  countries,  recognized  in  some  sort  * 
us  the  be-all  aud  the  end-all  of  the  capacity 
of  cows  to  make  their  owners  rich.  With  us, 

I  regret  to  say.  the  quality  of  milk  is,  prac¬ 
tically,  regarded  as  of  less  importance  than 
the  quantity  of  it;  with  you,  the  butter  test, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  test  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk,  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead, 
iu  popular  estimation,  over  both  milk  aud 
cheese. 

Reasons  for  these  things  are,  perhaps,  not 
far  to  seek.  Iu  your  country  butter  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  product  of  the  dairy,  yielding  an  instant 
return  of  cash,  so  to  speak,  and  us  differing 
quality  of  batter  with  you  means  a  far'  greater 
difference  in  value  than  it.  does  with  us,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  you  should  go  in  so  heavily 
ou  the  Jerseys,  whoso  milk  is  the  richest  and 
whose  butter  is  the  best  and  deepest-colored 
of  any  milk  and  butter  in  auy  country  and 
from  any  breed  of  cow's.  In  our  country ,  on 
the  contrary,  the  rnargiu  of  price  between 
the  best  aud  middling  butter,  is  too  narrow' 
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to  induce  our  farmers  to  make  much  effort  to 
produce  the  finest  possible  butter.  And 
again,  with  us,  though  not  with  you,  the  milk 
made  is  now  the  chief  and  leading  feature 
in  our  insular  daiiying,  and  as  our  adultera¬ 
tion  censors  require  a  standard  of  quality 
which  is  far  enough  below  that  which  rules  in 
Jersey  milk  it  does  not  jiay  our  farmers  to 
employ  such  cows  as  give  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  of  surpassing  richness,  but  rather 
those  that  yield  a  large  quantity,  tho  quality 
of  which  will  pass  muster  with  the  public 
analysts.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  reasons 
why  a  milk  test  in  England  and  a  butter  test 
in  America  are  so  prominently  in  vogue  above 
all  others. 

We  English  do  many  things  by  halves  or  by 
quarters.  We  are,  when  wo  can  be,  a  piece¬ 
meal  sort  of  people :  but  when  we  get  very 
much  iu  earnest,  which  occurs  once  in  a  while, 
we  do  things  about  as  thori  mghly  as  anybody 
can  expect  to  do  them.  We  are  an  essen¬ 
tially  conservative  race  of  men.  and  stick  to 
old  things,  grimly,  as  long  as  they  will  stick 
to  us;  and  when  we  once  get  fairly  in  the 
swim,  in  any  particular  direction,  we  go  on 
swimming  that  way  until  fiscal  considerations 
induce  us  to  go  in  some  other.  And  thus  it 
was  that,  when  you  first  began  sending 
cheese  to  us,  and  demonstrated  your  capa¬ 
bility  of  sending  us  unlimited  quantities  of 
it,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  aim  in 
the  future  must  be  beef  aud  not  milk;  aud  so  we 
fed  for  beef.  But,  when  you  gorged  us  with 
beef,  we  had  a  rude  awakening  to  the  fact  t  hat 
we  had  been  swimming  too  far  on  the  beef  tack, 
and  must  needs  go  back  on  milk  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  And  this  was  more  particularly  the 
case  because  the  rapid  development  of  the 
milk  trade  was,  as  regards  period,  well-nigh 
coincident  with  the  advent  of  your  beef.  Y ou 
w'ill  have  noticed  that  our  insular  location 
fills  us  with  insular  ideas;  these  ideas  we  re¬ 
linquish  reluctantly,  and  only  under  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  logic  of  facts.  This 
strong  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear, 
frequently,  from  your  side,  aud  we  have  had 
to  dance  round  to  another  tune  than  the  old 
one,  as  well  in  political  as  in  commercial  mat¬ 
ters.  You  drove  us  into  beef,  for  instance, 
and  now  you  have  driven  us  into  milk;  pres¬ 
ently  you  will  pursuade  us  to  follow  you,  part 
of  the  way,  on  Jerseys  and  on  tho  butter 
test.  In  any  case,  it  is  true  that  we  are  run¬ 
ning  once  more  on  milk,  for  it  is  inquired 
about,  on  the  part  of  stock  buyers,  far  more 
than  it  formerly  was.  1  have  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  noticed  at  the  Birmingham  Spring 
sales  of  bulls,  that  Mr.  Lytball,  the  well-known 
auctioneer,  is  tn  the  habit  of  calling  special 
attention  to  bulls  from  herds  well  known  for 
deep  milking,  and  that  such  animals  com¬ 
mand  a  brisker  competition  than  they  ivould 
without  this  recommendation  for  milk. 


THE  HIGHEST-PRICED  HOLSTEIN. 

At  the  recent  public,  sale  of  Holsteins,  held 
at  Chicago,  Ilk,  the  heifer  calf  Mercedes  III., 
daughter  of  the  famous  butter-producing  Hol¬ 
stein  cow,  Mercedes,  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Smiths  &  Powell,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost 
of  $4,200,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
Holstein.  The  recent  record  of  Mercedes  in 
competition  for  the  Breeders*  Gazette  chal¬ 
lenge  cup.  in  which  she  vanquished  her  Jer¬ 
sey  competitors  and  raised  the  record  higher 
than  ever  before  reached,  is  still  fresh  iu  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  Her  yield  for  thirty 
consecutive  days  was  00  pounds  ounces  of 
unsalted  butter. 

Mercedes  III.  is  a  granddaughter,  through 
her  sire,  of  the  well-known  cow.  A£gis,  so  long 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Lake¬ 
side  herd,  and  whose  milk  record  is  only  fourth 
in  the  list  of  milk  records,  the  greatest  yield, 
18,120  pounds  8  ounces  in  a  year,  having  been 
made  by  her  sister.  The  two  next  largest  were 
made  by  Aaggie  and  Aaggie  II.  (the  latter 
but  two  years  old),  giving  respectively  18,004 
pounds  15  ounces  and  17,740  pounds  2  ounces 
•  in  a  year,  NextisiEgis,  with  16,823  pounds 
10  ounces  in  a  year,  Aaggie  Rosa,  a  niece  of 
Aaggie,  has  given  10,053  pounds  2  ounces  iu 
seven  months  to  November  1.  All  these  ani¬ 
mals,  with  one  exception,  are  in  the  herd  of 
Smiths  &  Powell. 


£arw  Ccmiaiu}. 


A  CHEAP  AND  CONVENIENT  EVAPO¬ 
RATOR. 


In  the  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural  an  en¬ 
graving  and  description  of  a  fruit  evaporator 
gave  some  good  hints  to  readers  of  the  paper; 
but  I  am  going  to  beat  the  evaporator  devised 
by  “  Elm,”  by  describing  mine  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  but  one  or  two  apple-trees, 
or  who  care  only  to  preserve  a  small  quantity 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  their  own  use. 
The  cost  of  “  Elm’s”  device  would  purchase 


evaporated  apples  enough  to  supply  a  family 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  is  more  than  one 
feels  like  spending  at  once,  w  hen  his  whole 
apple  crop  is  not  worth  ten  dollars. 

My  apparatus  is  simply  a  coverless  packing- 
box,  inverted  so  that  the  bottom  may  become 
the  top  of  the  evaporator.  One  of  the  sides  is 
removed  and  hinged  with  leather  to  this  top. 
It  is  used  over  a  stove  as  “  Elm’s”  is.  The 
size  of  the  box  is  27  inches  long  (which  is  the 
width  of  my  cooking  stove),  15  inches  wide, 
and  24  inches  high.  By  settiug  this  back 
against  the  stove-pipe,  I  have  the  front  of  the 
stovp  for  cooking  aud  still  have  plenty  of  hot 
air  in  the  evaporator.  The  box  is  set  on  four 
flat  stones,  which  raise  it  two  inches  from  the 


Evaporator.  Fig.  700. 


stove.  So  far,  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  overheating.  The  trays  are  made 
of  lath  and  covered  with  mosquito  uetting, 
and  slide  upon  ways  of  pieces  split  from  a 
planed  pine  board  and  nailed  to  the  sides  of 
the  box.  The  ways  are  two  inches  apart  and 
the  lowest  tray  is  arranged  to  about  six  inches 
above  the  stove.  I  have  thus  10  trays.  These 
are  only  IS  inches  wide  and  are  placed  in  the 
box  alternately  forward  and  back,  so  as  to  di¬ 
rect  the  current  of  hot  air  across  and  over  the 
fruit.  My  device  has  no  connection  with  the 
stove-pipe,  but  has  a  short  chimuey  of  its  own 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  box,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  lid  by  which  the  passage  of  the  air  may 
be  controlled.  To  prevent  sagging  of  the  net¬ 
ting  in  the  tray,  a  piece  of  stout  twine  is 
stretched  lengthwise  under  it  ou  the  frame. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  evaporator  was  40  cents 
in  money  and  two-and-a-half  hours  in  time. 
Capacity,  three  pecks;  and  it  will  drv  the 
fruit  in  six  hours  with  a  slow  fire,  which  is  all 
the  heat  needed.  I  use  no  sulphur.  The  ac¬ 
companying  sketch  (Fig.  70U)  shows  a  section 
of  the  evaporator  with  arrangement  of  trays 
and  position  on  the  stove.  The  engraving 
also  illustrates  how  an  apple  should  be  sliced. 

Essex  Co.,  N,  Y.  Richard  Ferris. 


A  SYNDICATE  OF  FARMERS. 


DR.  G.  C.  CALDWELL. 


We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  bankers, 
railroad  men  and  other  people  of  the  class 
that  some  folks  were  once  pleased  to  call 
the  "bloated  aristocracy,”  forming  associa¬ 
tions  among  themselves  called  syndicates,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  large  transactions 
in  their  business;  but  who  ever  thought  of  a 
syndicate  of  furmers?  Nevertheless  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  one  of  the  districts  of  France, 
formed  last  July,  for  the  purpose  of  purchas¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale,  and,  of  course,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  all  articles  useful  to  the  farmer 
aud  especially  commercial  fertilizers  and 
seeds.  The  auuual  cost  of  membership  is  one 
franc  (20  cents).  The  syndicate  ou  the  first 
of  October  numbered  205  members. 

It  has  already  contracted  ou  behalf  of  05 
of  the  number,  for  70  tons  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  various  kinds,  to  be  guaranteed  in 
composition,  aud  to  be  sold  at  such  rates  that 
each  pound  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  Ijought  shall  cost  the  purchaser  a  cer¬ 
tain  specified  sum,  according  to  the  degree  of 
solubility  or  availability  of  each  of  these 
plant  foods.  The  terms  of  delivery  of  the 
fertilizers  to  the  several  purchasers  are  care¬ 
fully  specified,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  pay¬ 
ment;  cash  payment  secures  a  discount  of  two 
per  cent.,  while  those  who  wish  for  delay  can 
have  it  by  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  guarantee  com¬ 
position  is  to  be  tested  without  cost  to  the 
purchaser,  within  certain  limits.  Further, 
the  officers  of  the  syndicate,  one  of  whom,  the 
president,  is  a  sort  of  State  or  Department 
Professor  of  Agriculture  for  the  district  iu 
which  the  syndicate  is  formed,  offers  to  ad¬ 
vise  any  member  as  to  the  choice  of  fertilizers 
ou  information  being  sent  to  headquarters  us 
to  the  kind  of  soil,  crop  and  culture,  ami  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  invested.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected,  aud  with  good  reason,  that  such  a 
method  of  buying  fertilizers  will  go  far  toward 
suppressing  the  frauds  in  the  trade,  which  are 


not  uncommon  there.  It  will  also  do  much 
towards  acquainting  the  fanners  with  the 
nature  of  these  materials  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  without  knowing  much 
about  them,  and  they  will  by  that  means  be 
taught  bow  to  use  them  more  intelligently. 
It  will  not  be  then-talk  that  this  or  the  other 
brand  of  superphosphate  gave  them  such  a 
good  crop,  but  that  a  dressing  of  so  many 
pounds  of  soluble  or  available  phosphoric 
acid,  or  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  or  as  nitrate 
gave  the  crops;  and  they  will  have  reasonable 
surety  that  with  a  similar  season  another  year, 
like  results  will  be  obtained  with  the  same 
uumber  of  pounds  of  these  plant-nutrients, 
in  whatever  brand  of  fertilizer  offered  to 
them,  whether  it  be  for  more  or  for  less  per 
ton. 

On  this  same  subject  Privy  Counsellor 
Thiel,  one  of  Prussia’s  most  eminent,  authori¬ 
ties  iu  all  that  relates  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  says  iu  the  last  uumber  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  journal  that  Gerruau  far¬ 
mers,  through  their  association  with  the 
Experiment  Stations  iu  the  purchase  and  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  have  come  to  look 
on  these  manures  not  as  so  many  hundred¬ 
weight  of  hone  meal,  superphosphate,  Chili 
saltpeter,  etc.,  but  as  representing  so  many 
pounds  of  phosporic  acid,  nitrogen  or  potash; 
and  in  their  transactions  with  the  dealers 
their  bargains  are  not  for  so  and  so  milch  of 
the  fertilizers,  but  for  so  many  pounds  or 
hundred-weights  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen, 
etc,,  of  such  aud  such  a  quality  as  to  availa¬ 
bility  or  solubility,  to  Vie  paid  for  at  such  aud 
such  prices  per  pound.  Our  own  farmers 
must  learn  this  lesson  before  they  will  ever  get 
the  best  possible  returns  for  their  investments 
in  commercial  fertilizers. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

This  bug — Auasa  tristis,  De  Geer  (Coreus 
tristis.  Haw.) — is  well  known,  and  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  vexatious  of 
our  insect  pests.  This  has  been  true,  as  we 
have  been  unable  to  suggest  any  satisfactory 
remedy.  I  have  often  remarked  to  my  stu¬ 
dents,  that  of  all  insects  that  vexed  the  farmer 
by  attacking  his  crops,  tins  was  one  of  tho 
hardest  to  deal  with.  My  experiments  the 
past  season  make  this  exception  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary.  and  so  I  write  this  article. 

The  Squash  Bug  (Fig.  OUfl)  is  nearly  two  centi¬ 
meters  (about  three-quarters  of  an  inch)  loug 

and  black  in  color. 
The  whole  anterior 
part  of  the  hotly,  ex. 
cept  the  ends  of  the 
wings,  is  specked 
with  mi,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  body  has 
a  brownish  cast. 

On  the  margins  of 

s^visit  Her,. — fir.  699.  the  thorax  the  red 
lines  are  quite  distinct.  Below,  the  brown  pre¬ 
dominates,  and  is  flecked  with  black  specks. 
The.  eyes  and  antenna*  are  black.  Sometimes 
the  brown  color  is  replaced  with  yellow. 

The  eggs  of  the  Squash  Bug,  which  are 
glued  to  the  under  side  of  leaves,  are  brown 
globular  in  form,  though  somewhat,  flattened 
and  are  laid  iu  clusters.  These  are  laid  at  in¬ 
tervals,  aud  as  they  soon  hatch,  we  find  the 
bugs  of  all  sizes,  all  through  the  season,  even 
till  quite  late  in  the  FalL  The  larva,  which 
has  the  same  habits  as  the  pupa  and  imago^ 
or  fully  developed  bug,  is  gray  and  wingless. 
The  larva  is  proportionately  short  at  first.  It 
soon  elongates,  aud  becomes  yellowish  in 
color.  All  through  the  season  the  larviv,  puptv 
and  images  will  be  seen  in  company  about  the 
vines.  They  insert,  their  long  sucking  beaks, 
and  thus  rob  the  squash  and  pumpkin  vines  of 
the  sap.  This  causes  the  leaves  to  wrinkle  up 
and  die,  and  if  the  insects  are  very  numerous, 
the  vines  are  killed.  During  cool  nights  ami 
iu  Winter  the  insects  are  wont  to  hide  under 
any  chip,  clod,  or  other  protection  that  is  at 
hand. 

REMEDY. 

Heretofore  our  best  protection  against  this 
bug  was  to  place  chips  about  the  ground 
among  the  vines  and  thus  capture  the  bugs 
early  iu  the  season  as  they  would  cluster  under 
these  chip-traps.  Iu  common  with  all  heini- 
ptera,  w  hich  includes  our  plant  lice,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  poison  these  Squash  Bugs,  as  they  do 
not  eat,  but  suck  their  food;  so  any  poisonous 
compound  which  we  may  scatter  on  our  plants 
does  not.  disturb  them  at  all.  They  reach 
through  it  and  so  do  not  get.  it  as  they  insert 
their  bcuks.  To  kill  them,  thou,  we  must  use 
some  substance  which  will  destroy  by  outward 
application.  I  have  placed  these  bugs  in  py- 
rethrmu  for  a  whole  day,  and  yet  they  Beemcd 
to  suffer  no  harm.  1  am  sure  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  kill  them  witti  this  insecticide  which 


against  many  of  our  insects  is  so  invaluabip 
For  the  past  two  seasons  I  have  tried  kero¬ 
sene  oil  as  a  remedy  for  these  pests,  and  with 
very  gratifying  success.  Last  year  I  used 
strong  soap-suds  iu  which  was  placed  the  kero¬ 
sene  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five.  This 
year  I  have  stirred  the  kerosene  into  sour 
milk,  which  bad  not  become  thickened,  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  find  it  works  well. 

I  think  it  quite  important  to  throw  this  on 
to  the  insects  with  considerable  force.  Thus, 
when  I  forced  it  ou  with  Whitman’s  Fountain 
Pump,  I  found  I  succeeded  better  in  killing 
the  bugs  than  wheu  I  used  a  common  sprink¬ 
ler  in  making  the  application.  If  applied 
with  the  sprinkler,  it  is  kept  from  the  body  by 
the  heavy  wings,  which  cover  the  body  as  with 
a  flat  roof.  If  forced  on  with  the  pump,  it 
deluges  the  whole  body  and  brings  quick  death. 
If  applied  as  directed — one  part  to  four  of 
the  milk— the  vines  will  not  be  injured.  I 
fouml  that  one  to  three  was  too  strong,  as  it 
did  some  injury  to  the  plants.  As  the  kerosene 
mixes  well  with  the  milk  w  hen  stirred,  this  is 
a  convenient  dilutent;  yet  we  must  apply  soon 
after  the  stirring,  as  the  two  substances  very 
soon  separate  when  left  quiet.  Sweet  milk 
answers  well,  but  no  better  than  does  the  sour, 
and  it  is  worth  more. 

•  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


ENTOMOLOGY  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  Lintner  bas  favored  us  with  an  advance 
copy  of  his  first  report  (for  the  year  1881)  as 
State  Entomologist  of  New  York,  and  we  have 
had  much  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  entomological  reports  yet  published 
in  this  country.  There  is  much  to  commend, 
not  only*  in  the  matter  itself  and  the  great  care 
with  which  every  opinion  given  has  been  con¬ 
sidered,  but  also  in  the  scarcely  less  important 
details  of  arrangement  of  material;  in  the 
completeness  of  the  index  and  table  of  con. 
tents:  iu  the  excellent  little  bibliographical 
lists  accompanying  the  consideration  of  each 
species,  and  in  many*  other  minor  points. 

The  report  opens  with  an  admirable  plea  for 
the  importance  of  entomological  study,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  progress 
made  iu  economic  entomology  iu  the  last  20 
yrears,  etnbraeiug  a  short  account  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  work  of  each  of  the  principal  entomolo¬ 
gists,  aud  of  the  progress  made  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  entomogruphie  collections.  Fifty  pages 
are  then  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
most  prominent  remedies  and  preventives 
against,  injurious  species.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  in  the  nature  of  compilation  with  little 
that,  is  based  ou  the  author’s  experience  or  ex¬ 
periment;  but  it  is  admirably*  doue  aud  will 
prove  most  useful  to  those  for  whom  the  re. 
port  is  more  particularly  intended.  After  a 
few  pages  on  classification,  the  consideration 
of  specific  insects  begins. 

The  injurious  insects  treated  of  comprise  in 
the  main  those  species  which  were  prominent 
in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  years, 
1881  and  1882.  They  are  grouped  into  their  re¬ 
spective  orders  as  follows:  Lepiduptera,  Thy- 
ridopteryx  ephemeraeformis,  Tolype  laricis, 
Nephelodes  viola  us.  Gortyua  nitela,  Heliothis 
nrmigor,  Crambos  vulglvagellus,  Cr.  exsicca- 
tus,  Anarsia  lincatella,  Buceulatrix  pomifoli- 
ella  and  Coloophoru  malivorellu.  Diptera. — 
Phorbia  ceparum,  Ph,  cilierura,  Authomyias 
brassic*.  A.  radicum,  A.  raphani,  A.  zea\  A., 
sirnilis  Hylemyia  decentiva.  Mallota  postica- 
ta,  Drosophila  uuipolophila,Meroti)yz  a  Ameri¬ 
cana.  OOLEOPETHA.—MacroductyliissubHpino- 
sus,  Crioceris  asparagi,  Phytouomus  puaeta- 
tus,  Sphenophorus  sculptilis.  Ukmiptkka. — 
Murgautia  histrionica,  Poecilocapsuh  lineatus, 
Enebenopa  biuotata. 

These  articles  contain  much  original  aud 
valuable  matter,  while  previous  writings  are 
used  with  discrimination  aud  full  credit.  The 
report  closes  with  four  appendices.  Appendix 
(A)  gi  ves  a  list  of  the  entomological  papers  of 
Dr.  Fitch  and  an  account  of  his  entomological 
work,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  State. 
Appendix  iH)  includes  a  list  of  170  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  apple  tree.  (C)  Contains  re¬ 
printed  descriptions  of  Nisoniades  naevius,  n. 
sp.,  N.  Petronius,  n.  sp.,  N.  Soiuuus,  u.  sp, 
Eudamus  Electro,  u.  sp.,  notes  upon  N.  Pro¬ 
pertius,  N.  Icelus,  Eu.  Proteus,  and  Ku.  nova- 
da,  and  also  a  short  paper  on  the  Life  Duration 
of  the  Heterocera.  (D)  Miscellaneous  adden¬ 
da.  (A)  and  (B)  arc  most  full  and  praisewor¬ 
thy;  (C)  while  valuable  is  not  so  germain,  be¬ 
ing  alrcfuly  accessible  to  entomologists,  for 
whom  alone  it  has  interest. 

Altogether  the  report  shows  such  care,  abili¬ 
ty  and  conscientiousness  us  compared  with 
other  late  State  report*,  that,  the  people  of  New 
York  are  to  bo  congratulated  ou  having  so 
worthy  a  successor  to  Fitch.  The  illustrations 
are  from  various  sources,  and  for  the  most 
part  duly'  credited.  A  few  are  original.  Tho 
presswork  and  paper,  while  by  no  means  first- 
class,  are  rather  above  the  average  for  State 
documents,  C.  V.  riley. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We  again  present  to  our  readers  in  Figs. 
701  and  702,  illustrations  o£  the  building  and 
ground  plan  of  a  country  school-house.  The 
plan  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  clearly  ex¬ 
plains  itself  to  the  reader.  It  consists  of  two 
school-rooms,  which  are  well  ventilated  and 
well  arranged,  each  room 
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NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

Dr.  Hoskins  (page  770)  has  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  soiling.  No  wonder.  He  says, 
“but  with  even  only  three  cows  it  made  too 
much  work  altogether  to  pay.’’  Of  course  it 
did.  Fancy  a  hotel- keeper  getting  disgusted 
with  his  business  as  an  unprofitable  one  and 


which  have  made  it  profitable  to  import 
American  mutton. 

A  moderate-sized  animal  is  more  easily  fed 
and  is  generally  hardier  and  more  profitable 
in  every  way  than  the  over-grown,  forced 
ones.  It  will  sell  for  as  much  per  pound.  The 
quality  of  mutton  is  its  highest  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  the  South  Down  stands  first  in  this 
respect,  so  that  I  would  choose  a  South  Down 
cross  on  the  Merino,  w  hose  mutton  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor,  and  quality  as  well ;  and  so  a 
carcass  of  the  very  best  mutton,  although  no 


[  unknown;  10  acres  of  land  will  support  a 
steer  without  any  feeding  excepting  for  about 
two  months  in  the  year,  when  Winter  pasture 
and  some  little  corn  or  turnips,  which  grow 
excellently,  will  fatten  the  beeves  for  markets 
which  are  within  300  miles  of  it.  And  land  is 
about  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  the  W est,  and  large 
tracts  can  be  procured. 

Perhaps  your  readers  may  think  this  rather 
fishy  for  a  stock  note.  But  look  at  the  fig¬ 
ures.  Grass  calves  can  be  bought  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  New  York 


having  four  rows  of  seats, 

The  rooms  are  well  lighted, 
and  instead  of  the  windows 
being  placed  directly  in 
front,  they  are  at  one  side, 
thereby  giving  light  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  In 
country  places,  where  the 
subject  of  the  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  school 
building  has  never  attract¬ 
ed  much  attention,  the  idea  a 

of  bringing  the  light  before 
the.  eyes  of  the  pupils  upon 
well  defined  principles, 
might  be  greeted  with  a 
sneer;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
well  settled  fact  admitted  „ 
by  all  good  opticians  and  ^ 
skillful  physicians,  that  de-  <  X  IIP— 

fective  eye  sight,  and  par-  ‘  Hh 

tieularly  near  -  sightedness  -  >  JJj 

are  largely  on  the  increase  '  ,  m 

in  all  civilized  countries.  W 

The  cause  of  this  can  often 
be  easily  traced  to  the  im- 
proper  manner  of  lighting  ‘  v 
the  school-room;  and  eini- 
nent  authorities  claim  that 
defective  eye-sight  is  very 
common  in  school-rooms,  iu  the  planning  of 
w  hich  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  position 
of  the  windows  as  likely  to  affect  the  eyes  of 
the  children.  Much  light,  or  not  enough, 
cross-lights,  or  light  falling  at  a  low  angle 
across  the  rooms,  and  also  the  reflections  of 
various  colors,  are  all  injurious  to  the  pupils 
and  teachers.  Light  from  above  a  pereon's  eye 
is  the  most  natural,  and  is  accepted  by  all  as 
such,  while  light  from  below  is  the  most  un¬ 
natural. 

For  a  person  that  is  writing  or  working, 
light  from  the  left-hand  side  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable,  while  that  from  the  right  hand  side 
is  unfit,  for  use  except  for  reading  or  study. 
Light  from  tbo  back  and  left-hand  side  toge¬ 
ther  is  not  injurious,  though  at  times  it  may 
be  inconvenient  for  the  teacher.  From  the 
back  and  right-hand  side  together,  and  from 
the  front,  light  should  never  be  tolerated. 
Therefore,  considering  the  important  part 
which  light  plays  iu  the  school-room,  it  will 
be  wise  in  those  engaged  in  erecting  school 
buildings,  to  be  careful  that  proper  light  is 
furnished. 

The  ventilation  of  the  school-room  is  also  a 
most  important  subject  for  consideration. 
Too  many  persons  who  have  long  since  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  schools  of  learning,  cannot 
well  forget  the  long,  weary  hours  spent  in  the 
close,  ill-ventilated,  dusty  school-room.  The 
ventilation  of  the  room  must  depend  largely 
on  the  teacher;  but  to  some  extent  it  must  be 
made  to  act  independently  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  have  fire  for  heating  the  bouse. 
To  accomplish  this  a  square  brick  chimney 
should  be  built  from  the  ground,  with  a 
smooth  flue  not  less  than  90  inches  square.  In 
the  center  of  this  flue,  and  extending  its  entire 
length,  should  be  placed  a  galvauized  irou 
pipe  two  inches  greater  in  diameter  than  the 
pipe  from  the  stove.  At  n  suitable  bight,  by 
means  of  a  T,  this  pipe  should  lie  connected, 
through  u  timber  in  the  chimney,  with  the 
pipe  from  the  stove.  An  elevated  hood  of 
galvanized  iron,  above  the  chimney,  will  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  interior 
pipe.  The  heat  of  the  pipe  will  worm  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air  iu  the  shaft,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  conuect  this  column  of  air  with 
the  air  qf  the  room  to  produce  an  upward  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  flue.  By  muking  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  flue,  within  the  room  and  on  a  level 
with  the  floor,  the  air  will  escape  from  that 
part  nearest  the  chimney,  but  no  change  will 
take  place  at  the  remote  portions  of  the  room. 
To  allow  the  passage  of  foul  air  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  room  to  any  one  place  of 
exit,  provide  means  for  it  to  escape  at  several 
points  between  the  rows  of  seats.  Openings 
one  foot  aquure  and  four  or  six  in  number, 
distributed  over  the  space  occupied  by  the 
pupils,  should  be  made  through  the  floor,  and, 
by  means  of  conductors  made  of  boards  planet! 
on  t  he  inside,  or,  what  is  better,  tin,  connected 
with  the  ventilating  flue.  The  opening  in  the 
floor  should  be  iu  the  aisles,  auil  across  the 
same  should  be  placed  gratings,  which  should 
be  taken  out  when  necessary  to  remove  arti 
cles  that  huve  fallen  through.  The  plans  we 
produce  have  been  re-drawn  and  re-engraved 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers1  Association. 


markets  for  three  cents  a 
pound  (see  market  prices). 
They  can  be  loaded  on  cars 
in  the  stock-yards  and  sent 
direct  to  this  locality  and 
delivered  on  the  ground  for 
about  $  10  per  a  250-pound 
calf. 

One  year’s  feeding  will 
cost,  including  all  expenses, 
about  $5  per  head;  that 
makes  a  three  -  year  -  old 
steer  cost  $25,  and  it  is 
worth,  on  foot,  $50.  It  is 
clear  the  profit  is  10  per 
cent.  Lest  your  readers 
may  get  impatient  to  know 
where  this  land  of  promise 
lies,  I  will  say  without 
"  ’  -  more  parley,  that  it  is  in 
7  the  valleys  of  the  Blue 
5  Ridge,  and  in  the  latitude 

%  ■>  ‘  of  Atlanta,  Charleston  and 
f"*  Chattanooga,  and  is  des- 

fined  to  be,  before  many 
years,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  districts  in  the 
country.  Now  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  wilderness.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  nowhere  un¬ 
der  the  sun  a  better  opportunity  for  those 
whose  tastes  incline  to  stock- keeping  and 
dairying  to  go  in  and  grow  up  with  the 
country  than  here,  especially  for  associated 
stock-keeping  and  dairying.  And  the  South¬ 
ern  towns  and  cicies  afford  a  market  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  great  Eastern  cities. 
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saying,  “With  ouly  three  guests  it  made 
altogether  too  much  work  to  pay.”  The 
work  is  about  the  same  for  three  as  for  thirty. 
The  man  has  to  go  to  the  field  with  a  horse 
and  wagon  to  bring  in  the  feed  twice  a  day, 
and  do  other  work  just  the  same  for  three  as 
for  thirty.  I  am  rather  surprised  so  shrewd  a 
man  as  Dr.  Hoskins  does  not  see  this.  Now 
as  all  the  labor  iu  soiling  30  cows  need  not 
cost  more  than  three  cents  per  head  per  day, 
and  the  saving  of  manure  alone  will  pay 
nearly  the  whole  of  that,  and  the  saving  of 
land  and  feed  will  pay  it  three  times  over,  it 
is  clear  that  soiling  will  pay  whenever  land 
is  worth  more  than  $50  an  acre.  It  won’t  pay 
on  laud  worth  only  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  or  on 
poor  land ;  but  on  rich  and  costly  land  it  is 
the  only  way  to  make  it  pay,  and  for  the  one- 
cow  dairy  of  a  village  it  is  the  very  thing. 


As  a  rule,  cross-bred  animals  are  the  most 
profitable  for  the  fanner,  shepherd  and  dairy¬ 
man  :  first,  because  they  cost  less  than  pure¬ 
bred;  second,  because  they  are  quite  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  beef,  mutton  and  milk  and  butter 
as  the  average  pure-bred,  and.  third,  because 
they  are  not  so  exacting  in  their  require¬ 
ments. 


It  has  been  stated  that  since  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  introduced  into  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  in  an  Eastern  State,  the  production  of 
butter  has  doubled.  A  short-sighted  objector 
remarks  upon  this  to  the  effect  that  as  there 
are  only  a  very  small  number  of  J erseys  in 
the  locality,  this  cannot  be  true.  This  may 
be  so  and  yet  the  other  statement  be  quite 
trtie  too;  for  there  is  not  a  Jersey  bull  in  the 
country  that  is  not  well  patronized  by  the 
farmers,  and  this  is  simply  because  they  know 
the  value  of  the  grades  for  butter-making. 
A  noted  Jersey  breeder  gives  his  neighbors 
the  service  of  his  bulls  for  $o  per  each  cow. 
One  neighbor  reared  a  handsome  half-bred 
heifer,  which,  when  she  came  in  at  two  years 
old,  gave  him  as  much  butter  as  his  other 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS, 


Rural,  Nov.  3, — The  “  Evolution  of  the 
Berkshire  Pig'1  is  an  interesting  picture  (p.717). 
But  can  the  changes  that  take  place  in  our 
domestic  animals  by  crossing  and  high  feeding 
be  properly  called  evolution?  The  wild  hog 
is  the  work  of  evolution,  or  adaptation  to  his 
environment— a  perfect  type  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  How  long  would  the  improved 
Berkshire  survive  if  left  to  nature;  He  is  a 
useful  abnormality,  but  an  extremely  perish¬ 
able  beast. 


Mr.  Periam’s  recommendation  to  cross 
Merino  ewes  with  South  Down  rams  is  very 
good.  But  he  forgets  the  Hampshire  Down, 
which  is  the  best  of  all.  The  Cotswold  cross 
is  played  out.  The  wool  is  hard  to  sell  and 
the  innttou  is  too  fat.  The  Leicester  and  the 
Lincoln  sheep  are  nowhere,  as  I  said  years 
ago  they  soon  would  be.  But  the  Hampshire 


The  ten  prizes  offered  by  the  Rural  for 
essays  (p.  718)  ought  to  call  out  a  strong  com¬ 
petition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  judges  will 
have  their  hands  full.  I  look  for  some  valu¬ 
able  instruction  as  the  result  of  these  pre¬ 
miums. 


I  am  glad  to  see  the  Rural  insist  upon  flat 
culture,  (in  light  soils)  for  corn  and  potatoes 
(p.  718).  But  without  faith  and  the  proper 
implements  it  is  impossible  to  practice  this 
system. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  difference  in 
the  keeping  quality  of  apples  raised  only 
short  distances  apart.  Thus,  Mr.  Eli  Nui-ieh 
says  (in  Farm  and  Garden)  that  while  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  the  Baldwin  is  a  good 
keeper,  iu  the  southern  part  of  the  State  it  is 
an  August  and  September  fruit.  The  two 
Russian  apples  illustrated  on  page  720  (Arab- 
skoe  and  Titouka)  are  reported  by  Messrs. 
Budd  and  Gibb  to  be  long  keepers  in  Russia. 
A  specimen  of  the  former,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Gibb  from  Ellwanger  Barry,  was,  when  1 
saw  itiu  Montreal  late  in  September,  “as  hard 
as  a  brick.”’  I  think  TV ealtky  is  only  a  Fall 
apple  at  Rochester,  but  with  me  it  beeps  as 
well  as  the  Baldwin. 


Country  School  -  House 
Down  isiu  every  respect  a  larger  South  Dowu, 
aud  there  is  no  violent  antagonism  in  the 
cross.  The  Oxford  Dowu  is  a  Cotswold  cross 
iqion  the  Hampshire,  and  has  too  much  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  Cotswold. 


Ground  Plan.  Fig.  702. 
three  cows,  all  older.  Previously  he  was  dubi¬ 
ous  about  the  wisdom  of  breeding  his  cows  iu 
that  way,  but  now  he  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
little  Jerseys.  This  is  how  the  butter  yield 
becomes  doubled. 

“Far-off  fields  are  often  green.”  It  is  the 
great  Western  Plains  that  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  stockmen,  who  think  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  into  the  stock  business  excepting 
just  there.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  within  36 
hours  of  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  great 
undeveloped  stock  region  where  more  mouey 
can  be  made  out  of  stock  aud  more  easily  than 
iu  the  West.  For  instance,  the  climate  is  cool 
iu  Summer  and  mild  in  Winter;  water  is  on 
every  hand,  pure,  cool  aud  fresh.  The  air  is 
of  the  most  healthful  ami  invigorating  char¬ 
acter;  mosquitoes  and  flies  of  all  kinds  are 


Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart  presses  the  import¬ 
ance,  to  the  farmer,  of  early  maturity  in 
meat  production,  no  further  than  the  facts 
justify,  in  his  article  on  page  720.  But  un¬ 
questionably  there  is  another  side  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “  Soon  ripe  soon  rotten”  is  an  old 
proverb.  How  long  will  these  early-maturing 
breeds  preserve  their  vitality  and  stamina  ? 
Aud  again,  what  is  the  value  of  meat  as 
human  food  from  such  quick-growing  beasts, 
compared  with  that  from  those  maturing  more 
slowly  l  _  _ 

The  success  of  the  sorghum  sugar  makers 


It  is  a  mistake  to  cousider  size  as  of  first 
importance  iu  mutton.  This  is  where  the 
English  farmers  made  a  mistake  for  which 
they  have  paid  very  dearly.  They  have  forced 
the  size  of  the  sheep  to  the  ruin  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  when  a  bad  season  comes,  as  one 
did  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  sheep  die  by 
thousands.  The  English  farmers  have  made 
money,  uo  doubt,  out  of  sheep,  for  years 
past,  but  it  has  been  by  selling  the  animals  for 
breeding,  and  because  of  the  scarcity  of  sheep 
for  market  and  the  consequent  high  prices 
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at  Rio  Grande  (p.  722)  and  elsewhere  is  very 
gratifying:.  And  now,  at  the  very  inception 
of  this  promising  enterprise,  is  Congress  going 
to  take  off  the  duty  on  sugar?  It  is  said  that 
the  iron,  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers 
will  favor  this  to  save  themselves,  as  the 
revenue  must  be  reduced  to  preserve  the 
bonds  for  the  national  banks  ( !)  How  univer¬ 
sally  are  agricultural  interests  shoved  to  the 
wall  in  our  national  legislation ! 


Rural,  November  10. — Mr.  Hovey’sreview 
of  grape  culture  (p.  738)  is  interesting,  and 
bis  defense  of  “the  grape  for  the  million”  (the 
Concord)  is  vigorous  and  characteristic.  1 
urn  glad  that  he  is  willing  to  allow  in  all  the 
world  one  grape  (Muscat  of  Alexandria)  to  be 
better  than  the  Concord.  He  is  just  that 
much  more  liberal  on  grapes  than  on  straw¬ 
berries,  the  Ilovey  being  king  of  all,  in  his 
estimation.  Mr.  Hovey  is  surely  a  “Positiv¬ 
ist.” 


According  to  Mr.  Bensel  (p.  739),  when  you 
have  a  good  ice  harvest  on  the  Hudson  the 
peach  trees  have  to  go.  Better  leave  the  ice 
business  to  the  Kennebeckers,  and  keep  the 
peaches— if  you  could !  But,  after  all,  perhaps 
the  ice  is  more  profitable,  and  quite  as  much 
of  a  luxury. 


The  apple-tree  blight  (Querist,  p.  743), which 
is  so  destructive  in  the  West,  especially  to  the 
crabs,  appeared  first  in  Vermont  after  the 
Winter  of  1880-81.  a  season  of  great  varia¬ 
tions — freezing,  thawing,  and  late  Spring 
freezes.  There  has  been  a  little  of  it  since. 
It  acts  very  much  like  pear  blight,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  equally  destructive  to  the 
crab-apple.  It  is  regarded  as  contagious  in 
the  West,  the  same  as  the  peach  yellows. 
Some  Russian  apples  suffer  from  it. 


Mr.  Talcott’s  remarks  (p.  745)  in  reference 
to  his  single  experiment  with  seed  from  the 
ends  and  middles  of  potatoes,  “  In  this  ex¬ 
periment  both  of  those  theories  were  proved 
unfounded  in  fact”  (referring  to  other  beliefs 
in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  ends  and 
middles  for  seed),  illustrate  the  utter  lack  of 
capacity  to  make  valuable  experiments,  in 
many  otherwise  intelligent  men,  Dr.  Sturt  > 
rant's  corn  “  experiments”  were  another 
striking  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  Such 
single  tests  prove  absolutely  nothing.  They 
will  seem  to  show  one  thing  one  year,  and  the 
very  reverse  the  next,  according  to  season, 
soil.f  ertilization,  moisture,  variety  and  vitality 
of  the  seed,  aud  many  other  things  of  which 
no  account  is  taken.  I  never  was  more  aston¬ 
ished  than  when  a  report  of  this  kind  was 
issued  from  a  State  experiment  station.  We 
have  been  having  such  “  bob-tailed  science”  in 
the  newspapers  ever  since  i  could  read.  Unless 
we  can  get  something  better  from  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  money  had  better  be  put  where 
it  will  do  more  good. 


“  Elm”  on  “  The  Babel  of  Varieties”  (p.  745) 
says  something  that  needed  saying.  There 
is  too  much,  a  great  deal  too  much,  of  the 
introduction  of  “  novelties”  not  in  the  least 
different  from  things  old  and  well  known. 
The  Rural  did  not  think  very  much  of  my 
American  Racer  Pea  ,”  but  it  did  say  it  was 
“  very  distinct,”  which  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  pea  of  its  class  since  the  advent  of 
“  Carter’s  First  Crop.” 


Rural,  Nov.  17.  Mr.  Wysor’s  list  of  apples 
for  the  South  and  Southwest  (p.  754)  omits 
many  valuable  sorts.  Among  these  Nieka 
jack  is  as  good  every  way  as  Ben  Davis. 
Hoover  is  far  better,  though  not  so  good  a 
keeper.  Cullasaga  and  Cannon  Pearmain 
are  valuable  sorts.  Great  Unknown  is  a 
Georgia  apple  of  great  beauty;  tree  an  early 
and  profuse  bearer,  early  Winter.  McAfee’s 
Nonsuch  is  widely  distributed,  and  gives 
great  satisfaction.  Lawyer,  a  seedling  of 
%IcAfee,  is  a  fine  apple,  aud  a  good 
keeper.  Stevenson’s  Pippin,  of  Arkansas,  is 
a  first-class  apple  in  every  respect;  tree  a  fine 
grower  and  productive.  I  give  these  mainly 
on  the  authority  of  R.  J.  Black,  of  Brernem 
Ohio,  who,  I  hope,  will  give  Rural  readers 
the  results  of  his  extensive  study  of  Southern 
apples. 

Rural,  Nov.  24.  Glad  to  see  the  school- 
house  plan  on  p.  770.  But  neither  the  red 
school-house,  nor  the  bare,  unpaiuted  school- 
honse  is  extinct  in  New  England  by  a  long 
way.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  school- 
houses  iu  Maiue,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont  are  still  of  those  two  classes,  mostly 
unfurnished  with  any  implements  of  teaching 
save  an  occasional  black-board.  Within  a 
mile  of  where  I  sit  there  are  five  school- 
houses  of  this  type,  aud  but  one  better.  None 
but  the  last  has  any  decent  convenience,  nor 
can  the  others  be  properly  warmed  or  ven 
tilated.  This  is  a  big  field  for  the  Rural  to 
work  and  do  good  in. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


That’s  an  excellent  article  on  plums  by 
Mr.  Devereaux  on  p.  770.  I  believe  the 
eurculio  is  now*  kept  uuder  by  parasites  to 
such  an  extent  in  many  places  that  even 
slovenly  culture  of  the  plum  will  succeed. 

Axn  what  au  honest,  truthful  statement  of 
the  most  important  facts  is  Mr.  Stewart’s 
article  on  Milk  Setting  (p.  771).  A  dairymau 
who  would  be  offended  at  instruction  in  such 
absolutely  essential  matters,  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  getting  mad  enough  to  go  out  of  the 
busiuess. 


Thanks,  too,  to  Prof.  Storer  for  his  strong 
dose  of  common  sense  and  good  science  on  the 
bran  bread  question.  W  bile  l  practised  medi¬ 
cine  I  frequently  demonstrated  my  unfitness 
for  the  trade  by  ridiculing  “Graham”  flour, 
ususally  made  out  of  refuse  wheat,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  unwholesome,  and  thus,  as  au  old 
doctor  said,  I  “bucked  my  brains  out  against 
people’s  prejudices.”  As  well  eat  the  hulls  of 
rice  Or  the  husks  of  your  corn  as  wheat  bran9 
unless  you  need  it  as  a  medic aie. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


actions  on  the  farm,  and  several  of  our  con¬ 
tributors,  speaking  from  personal  experience, 
have  been  still  more  urgent  in  the  matter. 
Slip-shod  farming  is  unprofitable  fanning  in 
four  cases  out  of  five,  and  ought  to  be  i u  every 
case,  and  farming  in  which  no  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  regular  accounts  mast  be  slip¬ 
shod  farming.  Even  where,  owing  to  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil  and  shrewd  management  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  a  profit  is  made  on  a  farm  on  which  no 
regular  accounts  are  kept,  the  profit  would 
be  greater  if  this  shortcoming  were  avoided. 
It  is  by  keeping  accounts  with  each  field, 
each  crop  and  each  cow,  that  losses  are 
avoided  and  profits  increased.  It  is  not  every 
farmer,  however,  who  can  form  a  system  of 
accouut-keepiog  at  once  easy,  plain  and  regu¬ 
lar.  In  the  above  work,  containing  10(1  pages, 
9j^xl 8  inches,  such  a  system  is  presented.  The 
pages  constitute  a  daily  record  of  all  that  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  farm,  and  of  all  the  works  of  the 
kind  that  have  come  under  our  notice  this  is 
certainly  the  most  complete  and  best.  It  is 
an  account  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer,  and  one  that  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  progressive  fanner  to  whose 
notice  it  may  be  brought.  It  is  sold  only 
through  canvassing  agents  to  whom  exclusive 
“territory”  is  given,  and  full  information  as 
to  terms,  etc  ,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  above  address. 


1881,  and  that  the  wet  season  which  it  has  so 
far  braved  (as  it  often  docs  for  a  while  in  the 
West),  will,  nevertheless,  tell  on  the  hibernating 
bugs.  In  this  view  there  is  cause  for  encour¬ 
agement  rather  than  alarm.  A  careful  survey 
would  undoubtedly  show,  as  Mr  Lintner  sug¬ 
gests,  that  it  exists  iu  many  places  iu  the  State 
where  it  has  not  yet  been  detected. 

- *♦-« - 

The  Marks  on  a  Cow's  Horn.— The  N.  Y. 
Times  remarks  that  the  marks  upon  the  horns 
of  a  cow  indicate  her  age  aud  not,  as  some 
misguided  persons  would  have  us  believe,  the 
number  of  calves  she  may  have  had.  As 
these  marks  or  rings  arc  the  same  upon  the 
horns  of  an  ox  or  bull  as  upon  those  of  a  cow 
it  cannot  be  the  calves  which  cause  them.  At 
two  years  old  a  wrinkle  maybe  found  forming 
at  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  as  the  horn  grows 
the  next  year  this  wrinkle  is  easily  seen.  This 
marks  three  years'  growth.  At  five  years  a 
second  wrinkle  appears.  After  that  one  ap¬ 
pears  every  year  until  at  the  age  of  11  or  12 
the  wrinkles  are  smaller  and  closer  and  less 
conspicuous,  and  some  of  the  earliest  will  have 
beeu  worn  away.  The  horns  are  no  guide  to 
the  age  after  thirteen  years,  nor  are  the  teeth, 
as  the  condition  of  these  depends  on  the  amount 
of  pasturing  done,  the  goodness  or  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  pasture  and  the  sandy  or  clayey 
character  of  the  soil. 


A  good  deal  of  the  hard-earned  money  of 
country,  city,  town  and  village  dupes  disap¬ 
pears  forever  in  “wild  cat”  mines  or  rather  iu 
the  pockets  of  their  projectors.  Very  seduc¬ 
tive  to  nincompoops  are  the  prospectuses 
issued  and  the  advertisements  published  by 
the  sharpers  who  get  up  such  swindles.  The 
rascals  know  that  rich  promises  are  the  only 
returns  their  dupes  will  ever  get  for  their  in¬ 
vestments,  aud  they  are  liberal  iu  that  line. 
Frequently  their  list  of  directors  contains  the 
names  of  prominent  citizens  widely  known 
throughout  the  country,  but  these  names  are 
used  without  their  authority  or  knowledge, 
and  uufortunately  there  is  no  law  in  most 
States  to  punish  such  fraudulent  misuse, 
Oftener  still  the  names  used  bear  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  well-known  people, 
but  the  initials  or  the  spelling  are  slightly 
different.  Colorado  aud  Montana  are  favor¬ 
ite  locations  for  such  mines;  but  the  projec¬ 
tors  advertise  from  hundreds  of  places  East 
and  West.  There  is  no  kind  of  property 
whieh  a  person  ought  to  investigate  more 
closely  before  investing  in  it,  than  mines 
which  are  not  “listed”  in  the  Mining  Ex¬ 
changes,  and  few  of  these  wild-cat  concerns 
are.  To  farmers  we  say  very  earnestly,  if 
you  wish  to  paid,  with  your  money,  give  it 
away,  and  thus  get  rii  of  all  anxiety  about  it, 
but  never,  never,  never  put  it  in  a  mine. 

- »-M - 

THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

My  first  impression  of  the  Kieffer  Pear  hav¬ 
ing  been  of  the  most  discouraging  kind,  I  can¬ 
not  but  say  that  it  has  improved  somewhat 
with  nearer  acquaintance,  i  have  recently 
received  a  few  specimens  from  Mr.  William 
Parry,  which  were  probably  of  as  good  qual¬ 
ity  as  a  Kieffer  can  possibly  be;  that  is,  they 
were  in  edible  condition,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  those  I  had  tasted  previously.  Y  et 
even  with  these  choice  samples  in  mind,  I  feel 
pretty  certain  that  most,  people  would  rather 
go  without  pears  than  eat  Kieffers  in  their 
raw  state.  As  to  its  handsome  exterior,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  it  is  as  beau¬ 
tiful  a  fruit  as  can  be  imagined,  and  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  not  fam¬ 
iliar  with  its  quality.  The  Kieffer  will,  I 
think,  soon  find  its  proper  place,  and  that  is 
for  canning.  Stewed  with  sugar,  it  retains 
its  shape  aud  whiteness  perfectly,  loses  much 
of  its  grittiuess  aud  coarse,  nondescript  flavor, 
while  it  develops  a  delicate,  quince  aroma  and 
a  sprightly  piquancy  highly  agreeable  t,o  most 
people.  I  n  comparison  with  preserved  Ba  rt- 
letts,  several  persons  of  cultivated  taste  have 
preferred  the  Kieffer.  dr.  f.  m.  hexamer. 
- - 

The  ‘  •  tree  agent”  has  beeu  around  offer¬ 
ing  novelties  in  the  way  of  new  fruits.  A 
plum,  produced  by  erossiug  a  peach  aud  plum 
(curculio-proof)  called  German  Prune,  price 
82.50  each;  Dewberries,  similar  to  black¬ 
berries  that  grow  on  a  vine,  like  grapes, 
price  $1  each.  His  apple  trees  are  stock- 
grafted,  and  are  so  much  better  tbau  root- 
grafted  that  they  do  not  die.  1  think  if  the 
people  that  patronized  him  had  been  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Rural,  his  patronage  would 
have  been  slim.  m.  e.  m. 

Guilford,  N.  Y. 

- »♦♦ - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Farmers’  and  Planters’  Record  and 
Account  Book,  by  I.  D.  Affleck,  A.  M. ;  W. 
C.  Cook,  Publisher,  room  8,  248  Broadway, 
New  York.  We  have  ourselves  frequently 
urged  upon  our  friends  the  numerous  advan¬ 
tages  of  keeping  correct  accounts  of  all  traus- 


A  Southern  California  Paradise.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  R.  W.  C.  Farnsworth,  Pasadena. 
California ;  132  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  81.25; 
paper,  75  cents.  We  have  been  much  pleased 
in  reading  this  book,  to  note  the  impartial 
manner  and  air  of  candor,  which  the  various 
writers  contributing  to  the  work,  have  ap¬ 
parently  endeavored  to  give  to  their  articles. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  record  the  early 
annals  of  this  locality;  to  furnish  residents 
with  such  a  description  of  their  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings  as  they  can  conscientiously  send  to 
friends  and  to  all  who  are  inquiring  about 
this  land;  to  put  something  trustworthy  into 
the  hands  of  tourists  and  prospectors,  aud 
especially  to  afford  reliable  aud  satisfactory 
information  to  those  who  are  longiug  to  make 
a  home  where  they  can  fiud  health  and  com¬ 
fort  amid  sunshine,  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
editor  states  that  three  restraining  rules  have 
been  kept  in  mind,  namely,  no  exaggeration, 
no  deceptive  concealments,  and  no  invidious 
comparisons.  The  localities  treated  are  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Ban  Gabriel,  Sierra  Madre  and  La 
Canada.  This  nicely  gotten  up  publication 
commends  itself  to  all  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  fair  account  of  ibis  most  delightful 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Naturalist.  December, 
1883.  Published  by  McCalla&  Htavely.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Price  per  year,  84.00.  This 
number  of  the  Naturalist  is  decidedly  inter¬ 
esting.  It  contains,  among  other  discussions, 
one  upon  the  “  Development  of  a  Dandelion 
Flower,”  by  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  and  one 
“  On  the  Position  of  the  Composite  and  Or- 
chideee  in  the  Natural  System,”  by  Prof. 
Joseph  F.  James. 


The  Chinch-bug  in  New  York.— Why 
should  Mr.  Liutner  conclude  that  the  chinch- 
bug  was  brought  to  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y  ,  in  a  freight  car  from  the  West?  asks 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  iu  Science.  Harris  corrects  - 
the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  confined  to  the 
States  south  of  40  deg.  of  latitude  by  demon¬ 
strating  its  occurrence  iu  Illinois  aud  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  while  Fitch’s  record  of  finding  it  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  would  justify  us  in  assuming 
that  it  has  always  existed  there,  especially 
when  we  know  that  its  range  is  much  farther 
north.  Packard  found  it  on  the  top  of  the 
White  Mountains;  aud  it  is  to-day  the  most 
serious  enemy  that  threatens  the  vast  wheat 
fields  of  Dakota.  It  seems  to  Prof.  Riley 
more  rational  to  consider  this  injurious  mani¬ 
festation  in  New  York  a  result  of  undue  iu- 
crease  of  a  species  always  there  than  to  call  it 
an  invasion.  Though  we  rarely  hear  of  its  in¬ 
jury  in  the  Atlantic  States,  yet  it.  is  commonly 
mot  with  where  collecting  is  done  near  or  in 
the  ground,  and  in  dry  years  is  by  far  the  most 
common  Heteropter  in  grain  and  grass  fields 
and  dunes.  This  he  knows  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  he  has  found  it  as  far  north  us 
Boscaweu,  N.  H, 

Should  it  prove  less  susceptible  to  heavy  aud 
continued  rains  in  New  York  than  elsewhere, 
the  fact  will  be  remarkable.  Such  rains 
affect  it  most.,  however,  iu  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  Prof.  Riley’s  own  interpretation  of 
the  interesting  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Lintner 
would  be,  that  the  species  multiplied  exeeed- 
Ingly  during  the  very  dry  scasous  of  1880  and 


Recording  Cows’  performances.— From 
the  Dairy  we  take  the  following  amusing  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  each  cow’s  produce: 

I  was  milkiug  iu  the  barn  when  young 
Squire  Lawton  came  in.  I  lifted  up  the  pail 
and  hung  it  on  the  spring  balance.  “Just  18 
pounds,”  said  1  and  marked  it  on  the  little  board 
on  the  wall  just  opposite  where  the  cow  stood. 

"  What  do  you  do  that  for?”  said  he.  “Why, 

I  always  count,  measure  and  weigh  every¬ 
thing  on  this  farm,”  said  T.  “My  father 
taught  me  that  when  I  was  a  boy.”  “But  > 
what’s  the  use  here?”  said  he.  “You  have  all 
the  milk,  aud  no  cue  can  cheat  you.”  “Don’t 
you  be  sure  of  that.  Now  look  here.  You 
see  this  board.  That’s  Topsy’s  milk  account. 
Here  you  see  is  17  pounds,  161$'  pounds,  18 
pounds,  and  then  conies  11  pounds.  That 
struck  me  all  of  a  heap,  and  1  went  right  there 
and  then  to  Topsy  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Her  nose  was  hot  and  dry  aud  her  mouth  was 
slobbering,  and  she  was  not  eating.  I  soon 
found  what  was  the  matter.  She  had  been 
chewing  the  fence  rails,  and  a  big  splinter  was 
jammed  into  her  mouth  between  her  teeth,  and 
her  jaw  was  swelled  badly.  Now  I  mightn’t 
have  found  that  out  for  two  or  three  days  if  I 
hadn’t,  weighed  the  milk.  But  you  see  I  soon 
set  her  right  again.  I  saved  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  by  it.  And  then  look  here.  Here  is 
13t£  pounds,  15  pounds,  17  pounds,  12  pounds, 

II  pounds,  14  pounds,  and  then  here  you  see  is 
only  si x-and  one-half  pounds,  and  all  down 
six-and-one-half  pounds,  seven  pounds,  seven- 
aud-oue-huif  pounds,  fivu  pounds,  tivc-and-one- 
half  pounds.  Now  look  at  that  cow.  She’s 
pretty,  ain’t  she.  But  bless  you,  handsome  is 
as  haudsome  does,  aud  that  cow  don’t  stay 
here  any  longer  than  she  is  fat  enough  for 
beef;  for  she  aiu’t  half  handsome  enough  for 
a  dairyman  to  keep.  Then  you  see  these  glasses. 
These  are  to  measure  the  cream  by.  A  cow 
that  won’t  give  15  per  cent,  of  cream  won’t 
pay  to  keep  with  the  feed  I  give  them;  and  a 
heifer  that  won’t  make  10  per  cent,  won’t  pay 
to  raise,  and  is  only  good  to  sell  to  those  who 
sell  milk.  Now,  how  could  1  tell  all  this  if  I 
didn’t  weigh  aud  measure?  Bee  here;  this  is  the 
food  measure ;  one  of  these  goes  on  to  the  feet! 
for  every  com  at  every  meal,  and  that  scoop 
holds  just  two  quarts.  This  basket  holds  a 
full  bushel  and  every  cow  gets  that  full  every 
feed.  And  two  or  three  get  a  scoopful  more. 
You  see,  it’s  all  brought  down  to  rule.  No 
thumb  rule  either,  but  weights  and  measures 
every  time.  A  man  that  don’t  weigh  aud 
measure  everything  about  a  dairy  can't  tell 
what  he  is  doing,  aud  it’s  just  as  easy  for  him 
to  lose  a  dollar  a  day  as  it  is  to  fall  off  a  log. 
Now,  my  boy,  put  that  wrinkle  on  your  horn. 
It’s  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  you  if  you 
don’t  forget  it,  but  you  arc  welcome  to  it  for 
uothiug.” 

Improvement  in  Commercial  Fertili¬ 
zers. — It  is  a  noticable  fact  that  the  fertilizing 
mixtures  thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers  are  of  much  better  quality 
thau  those  sold  five  or  ten  years  ago.  Still,  os 
1’opular  Science  News  remarks,  there  is  room 
for  improvement  not  only  in  the  quantity,  but 
hi  the  quality  of  the  ingredients.  It  is  not  only 
important  that  every  mixture  should  contain 
the  full  quantity  of  each  form  of  plant-food, 
but  the  form  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  plant;  a  compound  may  appear  well,  as  its 
value  is  estimate*  1  by  the  chemist,  but  the 
chemist  does  not  state  in  what  form  the  nitro¬ 
genous  aud  phosphatic  pi  inciples  are  Jpreseu 
iu  a  mixture.  Nitrogen,  as  presented  in  gela- 
tiuous  substances,  is  fur  less  valuuble  than  that 
found  in  nitric  acid  salts;  and  yet  analysis 
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soes  not  indicate  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in 
any  compound  sold  in  the  market.  Another 
step  must  be  stated,  but  also  the  name  of  the 
substances  which  hold  it.  Out  of  the  confusion 
and  ignorance  which  have  so  loug  prevailed 
among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  forms  and 
value  of  plant-foods,  order  and  knowledge  are 
slowly  emerging  aud  light  is  fast  supplanting 
or  dispersing  the  darkness  of  past  centuries. — 

Onion  Ohowino. — The  onion  bed  of  Mr.  T. 
Wheeler  of  Vermont  (nearly  100  rod')  is  now 
manured,  plowed,  cross-plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed,  ready  for  the  fertilizers  and  harrow 
next  Spring,  oeccrding  to  the  New  England 
Homestead.  Onion  beds  should  always  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Fall,  and  sown  iu  April  or  earlier 
if  the  weather  will  permit;  as  late  as  May 
sowing  often  proves  a  failure.  After  several 
years  of  onion  growing  experience,  he  has 
learned  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  to  the 
acre  instead  of  four.  And  a  vain  he  has 
learned  that  heavy  manuring  (once  in  the  Fall) 
and  much  fertilization  with  two  or  three  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  same  are  essential  to  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  He  regards  these  facts  as  being  of 
much  importance  to  those  who  raise  onions. 

A  (Jitoiok  of  Pears  for  Home  Use 
and  Market,  from  July  to  February. — 
Mr.  Charles  Downing  favors  the  24.  Y 
Tribune  with  the  following  article,  which 
should  be  preserved  by  all  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  pears,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
long  life  of  careful  observation: — “As  re¬ 
quested,  I  give  below  a  list  of  pears 
that  ripen  in  succession  from  the  last  day  of 
July  to  the  first,  of  February.  A  single  tree 
of  each  kiud  will  be  sufficient  for  a  moderate- 
sized  family,  and  two  of  each  kind  for  a  lar¬ 
ger  one.  The  list  is  long,  and  though  some  of 
the  varieties  named  ripen  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  yet  in  unfavorable  years  some  kinds 
might  fail  when  others  of  the  same  season 
might  not.  This  list  is  for  family  use,  and  for 
those  who  have  sufficient  room  to  grow  them: 


1.  Doyenne  d’Etc. 

2.  Beurrc  Gilford. 

3.  Dearborn's  Srodlina. 


12  Gray  Doyenne. 
13.  Reurre  Bose. 

M.  Frederick  Clapp. 


Manning'll  Elizabeth.  15.  Doyenne  mi  Cornice 


5.  Tyson. 

fi  Petite  Marguerite. 

7.  Bartlett. 

8.  Doyenne  Boussoek. 

9.  Seekel. 

10.  Sheldon. 

11.  White  Doyenne. 


IS.  Souvenir  d’Esperen. 

17.  DucbeBse  d’Angouleme 

18.  Emile  d'Heyst. 

19.  Lawrence. 

20.  Beurre  d' Anjou. 

21.  Dana's  Rovvy. 

22.  Josephine  tie  Mallnes. 


23.  Vicar  of  Wlnkfleld. 

For  those  who  have  room  for  only  one  tree, 
my  choice  would  bo  No.  13;  yet  the  majority 
would  probably  choose  the  Bartlett.  Second 
choice.  No.  21,  then  the  following  numbers, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garden:  Nos.  4, 
5,  6,  8.  10,  11,  16. 18.  30.  21.  23.  For  market : 
Nos.  7,  S,  9.  10.  12,  17,  10,  20,  21.  23.  The  last 
one  is  mainly  for  culinary  uses,  yet  in  some 
localities,  when  well  grown  and  well  ripened, 
it  is  a  very  good  eatiug  pear.  The  above- 
named  kinds  are  for  this  section  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States  generally,  yet  they  will  vary  more 
or  less  according  to  soil,  locality,  culture,  etc. 
The  number  of  trees  or  each  kind  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  demand  in  the  market  where 
sold.  For  either  home  use  or  market  1  would 
advise  standard  trees,  which  will  give  the  best 
returns  for  the  amount  of  land,  aud  the  labor 
given  them. 

Speaking  of  the  Uansell  Raspberry,  Ed.  B. 
Silva,  of  Newcastle,  Cal.,  says,  in  the  enter¬ 
prising  Pacific  Rural  Press,  that  the  vine  is  a 
good  grower  and  the  foliage  stands  the  hot 
sun.  Ho  has  made  raspberries  a  specialty  for 
many  years,  and  has  never  seen  a  variety  yet 
which  promised  more  on  so  slightnn  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  he  believes  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
leading  market  berry  everywhere.  He  thinks  it 
will  do  well  all  over  the  State,  even  where  the 
tenderer  varieties  are  a  failur  e.  Its  claim  to  be 
the  earliest  is  fully  sustained,  as  it  is  proven 
so  by  the  tests  made  on  its  own  grounds  by 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  he  knows  of 
no  higher  or  more  disinterested  authority. 


WORTH  NOTING. 

“My  lad,  always  trap  for  big  game— it  is 
just  as  easy  to  catch  a  woodchuck  as  a  mouse, 
and  then  only  look  at  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  meat  you  get.”  So  advises  Zeke 

Fairchild  in  the  Manhattan . . . . 

There  never  was  a  fool  yet  who  was  uot  in 
a  great  hurry  to  prove  it,  whereas  If  he 
would  sit  down  and  keep  perfectly  still  no  one 

would  suspect  him  of  it . 

Politeness  is  a  lawful  tender  the  world  over: 
it  will  win  nine  times  out  of  ten  on  mankind, 

aud  is  a  good  risk  to  take  on  the  mule . 

Have  you  received  the  new  Rural  poster! 
Not  sent  for  it  f  We  thought  you  were  a  friend 

of  the  R.  N.-Y . 

“All  things  considered,” says  Mr.  Rand,  in 
the  New  England  Homestead.  “Burbank 
Seedling  is  as  good  a  potato  as  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.” . 


Another  writer  says,  in  the  same  excellent 
journal,  that  apple  trees  set  out  in  a  long, 
single  row  by  themselves  bear  larger  and 
much  brighter-colored  fruit  thau  when  set  in 
orchards,  because  they  get  more  sunlight  on 

all  sides..  . . 

The  average  actual  life  of  a  cow  is  eight 
years.  The  possible  productive  life  of  a  cow 
is  2o  years.  Henry  Stewart’s  best  cow  is  the 
thirteenth  calf  of  her  dam.  An  Ayrshire  cow 
once  gave  in  his  presence  37  quarts  of  milk  in 
one  day  with  her  thirteenth  calf,  aud  at  the 
sa  me  time  she  was  too  old  for  her  age  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  l>y  her  boras.  A  Jersey  cow  dropped 
her  liest  calf,  now  a  cow,  when  she  was  19 

years  old  . . 

Here  are  a  few  opinions  expressed  in  a  late 
meeting  of  the  W.  N.  Y.  Farmers’  Club,  as 
repeated  in  the  Rural  Home:  Leghorns  are 
great  wanderers.  Change  breeds  often. 
Brahmas  are  good  and  gentle,  but  per¬ 
sistent  sitters.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the 
best  of  all.  Brahmas  are  often  sick.  Give  a 
great  variety  of  food.  A  cross  of  large  breeds 
and  common  fowls  gives  about  as  good  results 
as  pure  breeds.  Anything  that  will  exclude 
air  aud  close  the  pores  of  egg-shells  null  pre¬ 
serve  the  eggs.  Fowls  can  not  lie  profitably 
kept  longer  thau  two  years.  Eggs  should  be 

sold  by  weight. . . . . 

Jones,  of  B.,  says,  in  the  Husbandman,  that 
some  manfacturers  of  baking  powders  buy 
starch  by  the  car-load  at  less  thau  four  cents 
per  pound.  Alum  is  quoted  at  four  cents,  as 
is  also  carbonate  of  soda,  which  comprise  the 
constituents  of  most  of  the  warranted  pure 
baking  powders.  The  rest  of  the  cost  is  in  the 

can,  the  wrapper  and  the  advertising . 

The.  Yorkshire,  according  to  Joseph  Harris, 
is  the  ideal  pig.  No  other  animal  of  the  pig 
genus  carries  so  great  a  proportion  of  flesh  to 
the  quantity  of  bone,  or  flesh  of  so  fine  a  qual¬ 
ity  .  . 

Whereas  we  require  a  supply  of  water  for 
our  cleansing  purposes,  poultry,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  require  a  supply  of  dust.  . 

“What  is  beer?”  That’s  the  question 
which  the  Farmers’  Alliance  of  England  pro¬ 
poses  to  investigate.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 

complex  question . . . . . . . . 

Mr.  J.  E  Rogers,  M.  P  ,  has  this  to  say  of 
the  farmers  of  England:  “Most  stupid  and 
servile  people  are  suspicious,  and  the  British 
farmer  is  the  most,  suspicious,  grumbling,  can¬ 
tankerous  creature  under  heaven.”  It  may 
be  true,  but  it  is  a  question  iu  our  minds 
whether  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  are 

not  justified  in  being  so . 

“  What  are  you  doing  to  make  your  farm 
attractive  to  the  boys  ?”  asks  Home  and  Farm. 

A  wet  soil,  like  a  wet  person  coming  out  of 
a  bath,  is  cold.  If  this  surplus  water  cannot 
pass  off  below  in  due  time,  it  must  he  evapo. 
rated  off  into  the  air  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
quantity  of  heat,  which  would  otherwise  have 
served  to  warm  the  soiL  Hence  the  necessity 

for  draining,  remarks  the  N.  Y.  Tribune . . 

Grade  petroleum,  says  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  in 
the  same  journal,  may  be  bought  for  about 
four  dollars  a  barrel  of  40  gallons,  or  10  cents 
per  gallon.  By  “crude”  is  meant  the  oil  as 
it  comes  from  the  earth.  Probably  there  is 
no  better  preservative  of  wood.  All  of  our 
readers  are  advised  to  try  it  upon  out-build¬ 
ings,  upon  shingles,  aud  upon  the  parts  of 

wood  that  are  sunk  iu  the  ground . 

A  writer  iu  the  Iowa  Homestead  is  advised 
to  keep  a  dog  for  the  sake  of  agreeable  com¬ 
panionship.  He  replies  that  he  bus  a  wife 
aud  eight  children — companions  enough. . . . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Knnima, 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Nov.  24.— In  October 
we  had  eight  inches  of  rain;  in  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November,  not  a  drop.  The  past  week 
gave  us  about  t  wo  inches.  Our  corn  has  become 
merchantable,  and  is  moving  to  market  from 
this  place  at  the  rate  of  15  to  80  car-loads  per 
day.  Texas,  St,  Louis  and  Chicago  are  our 
markets.  Not  an  unusual  quantity  is  going 
to  the  rlrst-uamed  country.  The  quality  is 
very  good,  the  quantity  is  more  than  realizing 
my  former  statements.  The  price  is  28  cents 
per  70 pounds  m  the  ear.  The  quantity  being 
marketed  here  is  astonishing,  considering  t  hat 
within  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  depots 
have  been  established  ou  east  aud  west  rail¬ 
roads.  Farmers  generally  expect  better 
prices,  but  some  of  us  who  look  beyond  this 
“pout-up  Utica”  to  mercantile  troubles,  and 
the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  wheat  and  pork  markets  here  aud  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  cannot  see  much  promise  of  the  realize 
tioo  of  their  expectations.  Europe  persist¬ 
ently  refuses  to  buy  at  our  low  prices,  auil 
there  is  uo  depletion  in  her  stocks — even  wheat  I 
of  which  we  had  but  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  is  | 


artificially  propped  up  in  Chicago.  Besides, 
freights  eastward  are  to  be  increased  on  the 
20th,  and  lake  and  canal  navigation  must 
close  in  a  few  days.  [Both  were  closed  a  week 
ago.— Eds.]  Our  growing  wheat  looks  first- 
rate;  acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  a  fair  crop,  and  so  were  potatoes  and 
hay.  I  think  I  told  you  Kansas  would  lead  the 
States  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  com 
raised  the  past  year.  The  Washington  au¬ 
thorities  give  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  same 
quantity.  In  consequence  of  our  portion  of 
the  State  being  ahead  of  the  other  portions 
both  in  quantity,  quality  and  early  maturity 
of  the  com  crop,  many  farmers  are  coming 
in  now  and  purchasing  farms,  two  being 
respectively  two-and-a-half  and  eight  miles 
from  town,  sold  for  511,000  and  89,000,  each 
of  them  being  360  acres,  with  good  Kansas  im¬ 
provements.  Seven  years  ago  farms  without 
improvements  sold  84  to  $10  per  acre.  The 
same  now  readily  bring  $10  to  $25.  j.  b. 

Iowa. 

Brush  Creek,  Fayette  Co.,  Nov.  23.— Corn 
here  has  been  nearly  a  failure,  and  the  longer 
It  remains  in  the  field  the  worse  it  is  getting,  as 
it  is  now  rotting.  A  great  many  farmers  have 
fed  it  out.  Oats,  potatoes  and  grass  were 
good  average  crops.  a.  b. 

New  Vork 

Andes,  Delaware  Co.,  Nov.  30. — We  have  had 
a  week  of  very  cold  weather;  but  just  now  it 
has  turned  quite  warm.  Farmers  are  sending  in 
their  butter;  but  it  does  uot  bring  as  much  as 
last  year,  so  that  we  can  hardly  live  at  the 
price  we  get  for  it.  Pork,  too,  is  very  low 
this  year — not  over  five  cents  per  pound. 
Horses  are  high  and  scarce.  Cattle,  too,  are 
bringing  good  prices.  Sheep  are  low,  and 
hired  help  is  high  and  very  scarce,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  immigration  into  this  country  told 
of  in  the  Rural.  j.  e.  d. 

Gilboa,  Schoharie  Co.,  Nov.  36.— Season 
favorable  ai  d  moist  until  the  fore  part  of  July ; 
since  then  very  little  rain:  wells  and  springs 
dry,  which  were  never  so  before.  Oats  were 
very  heavy.  Hay  fair;  corn  and  bnckweat 
nearly  ruined  by  the  frost.  Apples,  a  very  light 
crop.  Plums,  abundant.  Pears,  very  fine. 
Potatoes,  good.  L. 

Ohio. 

Greenville,  Drake  Co. —  Wheat  here¬ 
abouts  yielded  from  19  to  80  bushels  per  acre, 
aud  as  far  as  I  have  gathered,  corn  will  give 
60  bushels  of  solid  corn  per  acre.  I  have 
gathered  only  15  acres— half  my  crop.  j.  b. 

Texas, 

Honey  Grove.  Fannin  Co..  Nov.  21.— Our 
Summer  continues,  and  prospects  for  present 
wheat  crop  are  fine.  Our  crops  for  this  year 
were  extra.  X.  B.  G. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Waverley,  Ont.— My  Blush  Potato  I  cut 
to  one  eye ;  yield  15  pounds  of  medium-sized 
tubers.  The  Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  aud  formed  a  few  ears  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  but  they  did  not 
ripen.  The  flower  seeds  did  well  and  made  a 
good  show.  j.  B_ 

Iowa. 

Brush  Creek,  Fayette  Co.— The  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  has  done  well;  but  of  all  the  good  things 
I  have  received  from  the  Rural  the  White 
Elephant  is  the  best.  It  is  not  only  a  large 
yielder,  but  the  tubers  are  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity-  A.  B. 

New  York. 

Gilboa.  Schoharie  Co.— My  small  Blush 
Potatoes  were  cut  to  one  eye,  planted  in  the 
garden,  dusted  with  plaster  before  covering, 
and  plowed  once.  Yield,  an  even  lot  of  very 
fine  tubers  weighing  21  pounds.  Am  much 
pleased  with  them.  They  strongly  resemble 
the  Chili  in  color  and  appearance.  L. 

Ohio. 

~ Greenville,  Drake  Co.— The  Perfection 
Watermelons  and  the  Niagara  Grape  seed 
were  failures;  but  T  am  very  proud  of  my 
Blush  Potatoes.  From  five  hills,  with  one 
eye  in  a  hill,  1  have  a  big  wooden  pail  even 
full  of  nice  tubers.  The  Garden  Treasures 
were  nice.  .i  « 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  uame 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention. 1 

THE  HESSIAN  FLY,  ETC. 

H.  A.  C.,  IFartrac-e,  Tenn. — 1.  Will  the 
Rural  give  some  information  about  the  Hes¬ 
sian  Fly?  My  wheat,  sowu  September  20, 
came  up  well  and  grew  finely  for  a  short 
tim  e,  but  began  to  look  yellow,  and  on  exam¬ 
ination  I  found  the  larvae  of  the  fly  at  the 


roots  of  the  plants.  The  plants  are  tillering 
at  the  surface,  and  where  the  seed  was  two  or 
three  inches  deep  sprouts  are  appearing  as 
though  the  grain  had  sprouted  again.  2.  Will 
the  larvae  leave  the  original  stalks  for  these 
sprouts?  Will  the  pests  be  in  the  wheat 
stalks  next  Spring!  3.  Will  sassafras  poles 
six  inches  thick  do  well  for  fence  posts? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  tne  Hessian  Fly  (Cecidomia  de¬ 
structor!  there  are  two  broods,  and  sometimes 
three,  the  first  appearing  in  Spring  and  the 
others  in  Autumn.  Occasionally  an  early 
Autumn  brood  produces  another  late  in  the 
season;  but  this  is  not  considered  a  common 
occurrence.  The  eggs,  of  which  from  20  to  30 
are  laid  by  each  fly,  are  deposited  in  longitud¬ 
inal  creases  in  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants 
of  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  other  cereals. 
Those  of  the  first  brood  are  laid  from  early  in 
April  till  the  end  of  May,  the  time  varying 
with  the  latitude  and  weather.  The  second 
brood  of  flies,  appearing  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  lay  the  eggs  in  those  months.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  from  four  to  20  days,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  though  they  sel¬ 
dom  take  over  five  or  six  days.  The  pale  red 
larva?,  maggots  or  grubs,  crawl  down  the 
leaf,  working  their  way  between  it  and  the 
main  stalk  till  they  come  to  a  joint  where 
they  remain  with  the  head  towards  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  Here  they  suck  the  sap  of  the 
plant,  causing  the  latter  to  swell,  turn  yellow 
and  die.  The  larvse  attain  their  full  growth 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  About  December 
1,  the  skin  of  the  Autumn  brood  Hardens,  be¬ 
comes  brown  and  then  turns  to  a  bright  chest¬ 
nut  color,  when  they  are  said  to  be  in  the 
“flax-seed'  state,  and  on  removing  the  lower 
leaves,  they  may  be  seen  as  little  brown,  oval, 
smooth  bodies,  a  little  smaller  than  grains  of 
rice.  In  this  condition  they  remain  during 
Winter,  until  the  warm  weather  of  April  or 
May,  when  the  larvae  are  rapidly  transformed 
into  the  pupa?  within  their  “flax-seed”  skins, the 
flies  emerging  from  their  “flax-seed”  cases  in 
April  or  May,  according  to  the  latitude  and 
temperature  of  the  season  This  Spring  brood 
lay  their  eggs  for  about  three  weeks  and  then 
disappear.  The  maggots  hatched  from  these 
eggs  take  the  “flax-seed”  form  in  June  and 
July,  and  it  is  the  flies  from  these  that  lay  the 
eggs,  the  larvae  from  which  injure  the  crops 
in  the  Fall.  Great  numbers  of  the  pup* 
may  be  destroyed  by  burning  the  stub¬ 
ble  immediately  after  harvest  and  plowing 
and  harrowing  the  land.  The  great  objection 
to  this  practice  is  that  the  useful  parasites  of 
the  fly  are  destroyed  as  well  as  the  pest  itself. 
Among  the  parasites  are  several  destructive 
Ichneumon  insects,  whose  combined  attacks 
are  supposed  to  destroy  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
flies  hatched.  The  Chalcid  four-winged  fly 
(Semiotellus  destructor)  which  infests  the  pest 
in  the  “  flax-seed”  state,  and  the  egg  parasite 
Platvgaster,  are  the  most  important.  As  pre¬ 
ventives  or  remedies  several  plans  have  been 
found  more  or  less  successful.  By  sowing  a 
part  of  the  crop  early  and  plowing  this  under 
if  affected  by  the  fly,  and  then  sowing  the  rest 
after  the  first  frosts,  about  September  20,  in 
this  latitude,  the  crop  has  been  saved;  but 
then,  there  is  danger  that  Winter  will  seriously 
injure  the  crop.  If  the  wheat  is  only  par¬ 
tially  affected,  it  may  be  saved  by  liberal  fer¬ 
tilizing.  A  preventive,  also,  may  be  found  in 
the  selection  of  seed  less  liable  to  attack ;  thus 
it  is  claimed  that  the  Hessian  Fly  has  not 
troubled  Lancaster  or  Fultz;  while  Under¬ 
hill's  Mediteranean  and,  still  more.  Clawson, 
tiller  so  vigorously  that  they  are  exceptionally 
able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  pest.  Steep¬ 
ing  the  seed  and  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime 
tend  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth,  and  are 
therefore  beneficial.  The  strewing  of  quick¬ 
lime  over  the  field  immediately  after  the 
grain  has  been  cut,  is  also  recommended  as 
destructive  to  the  pupte;  while  sowing  the 
field  with  wood  ashes,  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
in  Autumn,  and  then  agaiu  the  first  aud  last 
weeks  in  April  and  as  late  in  May  as  the  field 
can  be  passed  over  without  injury  to  the  crop* 
has  been  found  beneficial.  Pasturing  with 
sheep  and  the  consequent  closet-t  opping  of  the 
Winter  wheat  in  November  and  later  in  more 
southern  latitudes,  will  cause  many  of  the 
eggs,  larva*  aud  “flax-seed”  to  bo  destroyed, 
and  rolling  may  have  the  same  effect  Sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  after  the  first  frosts,  however,  is 
the  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  injury  from 
the  fly  in  the  Fall.  In  the  ease  of  our  in¬ 
quirer's  wheat,  the  second  growth  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  stem  below  the  injury 
wrought  hy  the  fiv  still  possessed  vitality, 
aud  hence  it  grew.  2.  The  ubove  sketch 
of  the  “life-history”  of  the  pest  answers  these 
questious.  3.  Sassafras  wood,  when  stripped  of 
its  bark  aud  seasoned,  is  very  durable  as  fence 
posts. 

FITTING  UP  A  DAIRY. 

J1’.  .4.  L.,  Vallejo,  Cal, — In  detail  what  is 
the  best  way  to  fit  up,  with  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  a  dairy  of  from  50  to  100  cows,  aud 
what  is  the  best  system  of  ‘  *  operating  ”  it  ? 
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ANSWER  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  what  method  of  operation  should  be  ad¬ 
opted  for  a  dairy.  If  there  is  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  cold  spring  water,  some  one  of  the 
deep-setting  creameries  would  be  the  best  to 
use,  and  this  would  be  necessary  if  the  skimmed 
milk  is  to  be  us<*d  for  cheese,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  advisable  as  a  matter  of  economy.  You 
do  not  sav  how  far  back  the  detail  should  go, 
but  it  is  presumed  not  further  than  the  milk¬ 
ing  and  care  of  the  milk  As  regards  the 
milking,  this  should  be  done  with  the  greatest 
cleanliness,  and  tin  pails  used  having  strainer 
lips.  As  the  milk  is  drawn,  it  is  poured  from 
the  pail  into  a  wire  gauze  strainer,  in  which  is 
laid  a  piece  of  clean,  white  muslin  so  that  the 
milk  passes  through  three  strainers.  No  hairs 
will  then  get  into  tJxe  milk  by  any  possibility. 
The  strainer  fits  into  the  top  of  the  deep  pails, 
and  the  cover  is  placed  over  it  at  once,  to  pre¬ 
vent  dust  falliug  into  the  strainer.  This  is  all 
done  as  each  cow  is  milked.  On  the  whole, 
there  are  but  two  churns  to  lie  selected  from — 
the  Blanchard  and  the  Rectangular.  Either 
will  make  as  good  butter  as  the  other,  aud  is 
about  as  convenient.  Reed’s  butter-worker  is, 
on  the  w’ hole,  the  best  for  common  use.  The 
maimer  of  packing  the  butter  depends  ou  t  he 
way  in  which  it  is  to  lie  disposed  of.  If  it  is 
for  the  general  market,  50-pound  tubs  are  the 
best,  as  these  are  fitted  for  the  home  or  the 
foreign  market.  It  would  be  best  to  chum 
and  pack  one  tub  even-  day  and  ship  the  but¬ 
ter  ever}*  week,  and  also  to  have  the  cow's 
coming  in  regularly  through  the  year,  so 
as  to  keep  the  supply  of  milk  regular 
throughout  the  year.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  have  one  or  more  regu¬ 
lar  customers,  to  take  all  the  product.  W  in¬ 
ter  dairying,  when  well  managed,  is  more 
profitable  than  Summer  dairying  and  it  would, 
no  doubt,  Is?  a  very  good  arrangement  to  make 
cheese  in  the  Summer  time,  w  hen  the  demand 
for  fine  butter  is  uot  so  active  as  in  tbe  Win¬ 
ter  and  it  is  more  trouble  to  make  it.  The 
farming  can  then  lie  better  doue  aud  tbe  crops 
attended  to  more  conveniently  w  hen  nearly  all 
the  cows  are  dry  in  the  hot  months.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  have  the  cows  come  in,  iu  Sep¬ 
tember  and  dry  off  in  June,  leaving  the  Sum¬ 
mer  for  the  hay  making  aud  getting  in  the 
fodder  crops.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  keep 
a  dairy  watrn  iu  the  Winter  than  cool  iu  the 
Summer.  In  this  case  a  three-horse  power 
engine  would  bo  required  to  make  steam  to 
heat  the  dairy  room  and  to  scald  the  utensils, 
as  well  as  to  do  the  churning,  etc.  If  good 
eowrs  are  kept  the  heifer  calves  should  be 
raised  upon  the  skimmed  milk,  aud  pork  made 
of  the  buttermilk  and  surplus  skimmed  milk. 
This  is  better  than  making  skim  cheese,  unless 
a  fancy  article  could  be  made  for  which,  no 
doubt,  there  are  abundant  openings.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  an  economy  in  laying  out  a  dairy, 
to  spend  $50  iu  getting  the  advice  and  com¬ 
plete  plan  from  an  expert  on  the  ground,  aud 
who  would  know  all  the  necessary  details.  A 
good  deal  more  than  that  might  easily  he  l«?st 
in  making  a  single  mistake. 

“cribbing’’  and  “wind-sucking.” 

W.  J.  McF.,  Fredericktown ,  Ohio. — What 
is  a  remedy  for  “cribbing”  aud  “wind-suck¬ 
ing”  in  a  horse? 

Ans. — “Crib-biting”  and  “wind-sucking” 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  arise  from 
the  same  cause — a  diseased  condition  of  the 
stomach,  according  to  most  “authorities,” 
or,  according  to  others,  a  nervous  habit, 
just  like  that  of  persons  who  bite  their 
finger  nails.  No  cure  for  crib-biting  has  ever 
been  discovered;  it  seems  inveterate,  for  after 
a  horse  has  been  prevented  from  indulging  in 
it  for  a  long  time,  he  Is  likely  to  return  to  it 
at  once  when  the  restraint  has  been  removed. 
It  is  held  to  be  an  unsoundnest,.  because  the 
teeth  of  crib-biters  are  injuriously  worn  away; 
they  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  by 
practicing  the  habit  while  their  mouths  are 
fall ;  much  saliva  escapes  which  must  lie  a 
detriment  to  digestion;  they  are  unusually 
liable  to  colic,  and  that  of  an  exceptionally 
dangerous  form:  the  trick  is  very  likely  to 
lie  readily  learned  by  other  horses  iu  the 
stable;  aud,  finally .  it  is  at  once  annoying  to 
the  owner,  aud  damaging  to  the  manger,  etc. 
Preventives  alone  are  found  to  bo  effective. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  best,  is  to  place  the  feed 
trough  ou  the  floor  aud  have  nothing  in  t  he 
stall  that  the  horse  can  lay  hold  of  with  his 
teeth,  more  than  18  inches  from  the  floor.  A 
horse  cannot  “crib”  when  his  head  is  down 
low.  The  maiu  objection  to  this  is  that  some 
of  the  feed  is  dropped  under  the  animal's  feet, 
aud  being  trodden  ou  he  is  likely  to  refuse  to 
eat  it.  A  common  preventive  is  to  buckle  a 
leather  strap  so  tightly  round  the  neck,  just 
behipd  the  jaw,  that  when  the  horse  attempts 
to  crib,  the  muscles  ol’  that  part  are  tightened 
and,  pressing  against  the  strap,  cause  such 
pain  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  for  the  time. 
Iu  confirmed  cribbers,  however,  no  ordinary 
pressure  w  ill  suffice,  and  with  sufficient  pres¬ 
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sure  there  is  danger  of  causing  an  irritation  of 
the  windpipe  which  is  likely  to  tern  inate  in 
“roaring.”  The  strap,  of  course,  must  be 
worn  constantly,  as  a  crib-biter  will  use  a 
gate,  a  post,  or  a  fence  as  ■well  as  the  manger 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  vice  In  the  con¬ 
cealed  manger,  the  manger  slopes  downward 
to  an  angle  resting  ou  a  hinge  by  which  it  is 
swung  backward  through  the  partition  iu 
front  of  the  horse,  or  forward  toward  the 
horse,  for  feeding.  When  it  is  tilted  back,  the 
horse  has  a  blank  wall  In  front  of  him,  with 
no  chance  of  getting  his  teeth  last  to  any¬ 
thing.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  while  the 
animal  is  feeding,  he  can  go  on  cribbing 
without  interruption,  and  this  is  the  time  at 
which  tbe  habit  is  chiefly  practiced.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  preventive  is  a  muzzle  with  bars 
across  the  bottom,  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
the  horse  to  pick  up  his  grain  aud  pull  his  hay, 
but  uot  to  grasp  the  edge  of  the  manger  or 
any  other  fulcrum.  This  is  to  he  suspended 
at  all  times  from  the  head  by  a  leather  head 
collar.  Of  course,  its  use  proclaims  the 
wearer  to  be  a  “cribber,”  but  though  this  may 
be  objectionable  to  a  horse  dealer,  iu  a  private 
stable  its  utility  aud  humanity  should  have 
dominant  weight. 

ROUP  IN  FOWLS. 

F.  K.  B.,  Warwick,  N.  Y.— Last  year  I 
kept  a  large  lot  of  poultry.  Iu  November  a 
friend  presented  me  with  30  White  Leghorns. 
Soon  I  noticed  that  one  was  ailing,  aud  it  died 
shortly  afterwards,  aud  others  did  likewise 
uutil  uow  there  is  only  one  of  the  30  left. 
Within  the  last  two  weeks  iny  old  stock  have 
been  affected,  and  l  have  already  lost  two, 
and  others  are  sick.  The  symptoms  vary  in 
different  fowls,  but  in  all  cases  the  disease 
begius  with  a  slight  noise,  like  a  sneeze,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  quick  jerk  of  tbe  head. 
The  noise  afterwards  grows  louder  and  sharp¬ 
er,  resembling  a  violent  hiccough.  The  hind 
part  of  the  bird  grows  weak,  and  the  fowl 
sinks  backward,  as  if  intoxicated.  The  early 
victims  seemed  troubled  w  ith  severe  diarrhea, 
but  that  symptom  has  uot  affected  the  later 
patients.  Some  seem  dumpish;  others  do  uot. 
What  has  ailed  the  poor  tilings? 

Ans.— The  White  Leghorns  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  diseases  thau  any  other  fowls,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  that,  are  contagious,  as  this  is. 
The  "disease  described  is  roup  or  a  membran¬ 
ous  catarrh,  precisely  like  the  croup  of  human 
beings.  The  sneeze  or  cough  is  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  croup,  and  is  produced  by  an  effort  of 
the  animal  to  get  rid  of  the  obstruction  in  the 
air-passage.  The  treatment  consists  of  the 
destruction  of  the  false  membrane  by  means 
of  strong  caustics,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper 
or  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  of  four  grains 
to  au  ounce  of  water.  A  feather  is  dipped  in 
the  liquid  and  put  iu  the  throat  and  t  wisted 
around  so  as  to  touch  every  part  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  This  is  repeated  every  six  hours  or 
three  times  a  day.  Thp  sick  fowls  should  l»e 
removed  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  they  are 
found  to  be  making  the  wheezing  noise.  If 
matter  is  found  collecting  about  the  nostrils, 
and  the  head  is  hot  aud  feverish,  it  should  be 
washed  in  vinegar  diluted  with  an  equal 
part  of  warm  water.  If  any  medicine  is 
given  at  all.  a  solutiouof  one  drachm  of  chlor¬ 
ate  of  potash  in  half  a  pint  of  winter  may  be 
given  in  teaspoonful  doses  morning  aud  uight. 
Food  is  uot  required  for  a  few'  days,  but  clean 
water  should  be  provided. 

FEED  FOR  FATTENING  SHEEP. 

J.  V.  D.  P.,  Plainville,  N.  J. — The  Rural 
of  November  17  quotes  Prof.  Sanborn  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  best  ration  for  fattening  sheep 
consists  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  oats, 
peas  aud  millet,  aud  to  15  bushels  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  added  one  bushel  of  flaxseed,  all 
being  ground  together  fiue,  and  each  sheep 
getting  two  pounds  of  the  mixture  a  day  with 
hay.  Now,  would  coni  answer  as  a  substitute 
for  peas  or  millet,  or  for  either  of  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

There  is  some  mistake  iu  ascribing  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  recommendation  to  me.  It  is 
not  my  product.  It  belongs  to  some  student 
of  German  albuminoid  tables.  For  fattening 
food,  for  economy,  I  should  say,  yes,  to  his 
question.  To  the  merit  of  ease  of  digestion 
and  high  value  as  a  fattening  food,  corn  adds 
that  of  being  our  cheapest  concentrated  food. 

I  r.hink  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
corn  belongs  in,  aud  has  a  high  place  in,  every 
fattening  ration  for  all  tbe  qualities  named. 

I  have  fed  much  of  it  against  other  foods,  aud 
have  urged  other  feeding  materials  for  cer¬ 
tain  places,  but  results  forbid  me  to  decry 
corn  for  fattening.  As  to  proportion,  let  it 
be  heavy  of  corn,  tbe  amount  depending  on 
the  coarse  food  given.  The  more  clover,  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  corn ;  the  more 
straw  and  earn  ladder ,  the  greater  the  in¬ 
crease  of  cotton-seed  meal ;  or,  if  the  price 
will  allow,  of  the  oats  und  peas.  The  latter 
grown  together  1  uave  found  to  be  a  cheap 
and  valuable  crop.  One  of  the  most  .success¬ 
ful  feeders  1  ever  met,  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Wal¬ 


pole,  N.  H.,  gave  me  his  feeding  ration  for 
the  various  stages  of  fattening.  It  consisted 
of  ship-stuff,  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal,  the 
latter  two  in  about  equal  proportions,  in¬ 
creasing  over  the  ship-stuff  as  fattening  pro¬ 
gressed.  His  Winter  gain  on  1,000  lambs  was 
heavy,  and  of  such  quality  as  to  command 
eight  cents  live-weight,  three  Winters  ago. 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  fit  your  corn  to  another’s  millet, 
flaxseed,  etc.,  combination. 

GASTRIC,  OR  BILIOUS  FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 

S.  K.  F.,  Berne,  Pa.— A  puzzling  and  very 
fatal  disease  has  broken  out  niuoug  our  cat¬ 
tle  hereabouts.  The  visible  symptoms  are: 
At  first  the  cows  seem  drowsy,  but  do  not 
lose  their  milk.  A  few  hours  later  they  seem 
to  suffer  greatly  in  the  intestines.  Then  their 
bowels  are  “moved”  frequently,  the  dis¬ 
charges  getting  thinner  aud  thinner,  until 
they  become  as  thin  as  water,  and  very  offen¬ 
sive.  Then  the  patients  lie  down,  groan,  and 
soon  die.  The  lungs  and  livers  look  like  those 
of  healthy  beasts.  The  food  iu  the  manifold 
is  not  re-cut,  and  the  iuside  coating  of  the 
stomach  is  loose  aud  looks  as  if  it  had  lieen 
soaked  iu  liiue-water  to  clean  it  for  table  use. 
What  ails  the  animals? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  gastric  or  bilious 
(typhoid)  fever.  The  symptoms  are  very 
well  described,  with  the  exception  of  dryness 
and  heat  of  muzzle  and  mouth.  The  offensive 
diarrhea  al ways  precedes  death:  it‘  this  does 
uot  appear  the  case  may  terminate  favorably. 
Tbe  treatment  should  lie  begun  at  the  first 
sign  of  trouble,  which  is  dullness  niul  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  head,  with  shivering  followed  by 
fever.  Then  give  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts 
with  one  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potash  daily. 
Give  warm  linseed  gruel  or  infusions  of  slip¬ 
pery  elm  bark,  as  much  as  will  be  drunk.  If 
the  animal  suffers  from  pain  in  the  bowels, 
apply  a  blanket  wrung  out  of  hot  water  to 
the  belly  and  cover  it  with  sacks  strapped 
around  the  body  to  retain  the  heat.  Bren 
aud  linseed  mashes  with  two-ounce  doses  of 
powdered  Peruvian  bark  aud  one  ounce  of 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  animal  begins  to  recover,  winch 
may  be  looked  for  after  eight  or  nine  days. 
If  recovery  is  not  begun  then,  death  will  oc¬ 
cur  soon  after.  The  disease  is  infectious  and 
sick  animals  should  be  separated  from  the 
othere,  The  use  of  carbolic  acid  about  the 
stables  and  upon  the  discharges  of  sick  ani¬ 
mals  should  uot  be  neglected.  The  disease 
prevails  at  this  season  more  than  others,  and 
is  most  common  in  basement  stables.  Impure 
water  produces  it  very  frequently. 

CLEANLINESS  OF  COW'  STABLES. 

E.  H,  C.,  Bowmansdale,  Pa.  —In  the  Rural 
of  Nov.  8  we  are  told  to  keep  the  cow  stables 
clean :  bow  can  this  be  done  ? 

Ans. — Every  cow  stable  should  have  a  broad 
gutter  16  inches  wide  to  eight  inches  deep  be¬ 
hind  the  cows  to  catch  the  droppings,  and  this 
should  lie  kept  full  of  litter  to  keep  the  cows 
tails  out  of  the  water.  This  will  remove  one 
frequent  source  of  filth.  The  floor  should 
slope  two  inches  in  the  four-aud-one-half  or 
five  feet  of  the  standing  floor  to  keep  it  dry. 
The  stalls  should  be  made  with  short  parti¬ 
tions.  so  that  l  he  cows  are  obliged  to  stand 
straight  and  not  mess  up  the  other  cows’  floors. 
Theu  every  cow  must  be  thoroughly  carded 
and  brushed  before  it  is  milked  every  time 
and  made  as  clean  as  a  carriage  horse  is.  A 
man  that  will  not  keep  his  cows  as  clean  as 
the  horses  he  drives  to  clmrcb  on  Sundays  is 
not  a  clean  dairymnu.  The  COWS  should  be 
kept  well  littered,  aud  the  gutter  cleared  out 
every  morning  without  fuil  und  littered  fresh¬ 
ly  every  uight  with  leaves,  straw,  or  chaff.  If 
this  method  is  practiced  there  will  be  no  dust, 
no  loose  hairs,  no  filth,  and  if  the  milker  will 
wash  his  hands  before  he  milks,  the  milk  will 
be  clean  enough  to  drink  even  without  strain¬ 
ing.  The  udder  and  teats  should  be  wiped 
with  a  clean  doth  the  last  thing  before  milk¬ 
ing. 

SYSTEMS  OF  SETTING  MILK. 

F.  .4.  L.,  Vallejo,  Cal. — Is  it  settled  beyond 
dispute  that  the  Cooley  and  Fairlamb  systems 
of  settiug  milk  are  the  best  ?  Would  they  be 
best  in  an  equable  climate  ?  Is  the  centri¬ 
fugal  separator  the  best  way  of  getting  the 
cream  ? 

Ans. — Nothing  is  settled  in  the  way  you 
mention.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  patrons  of  either  system.  Where 
there  is  an  equable  temperature,  tbe  shallow- 
pan  system  of  setting  in  the  common  manner 
is  the  liest;  and  where  there  is  no  ice  or  a  cold 
running  spring  of  water,  the  creameries  are 
not  desirable,  as  there  must,  be  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  to  get  the  best  results  from  them.  The 
centrifugal  separators  are  useful  only  in  n 
very  limited  way,  as  where  sweet  creatu  is 
sold  or  where  a  large  number  of  cows  are 
kept  and  it  is  iwt  convenient  to  set  the  milk 
for  the  cream  to  rise.  Iu  a  dairy  large 
enough  to  afford  a  steam  engine  and  to  have 
a  daily  churning  and  where  sweet,  skimmed 


milk  can  be  sold,  a  centrifugal  might  be  use¬ 
ful  and  economical. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  HARDY  CATALPA. 

E.  J.  S.r  Oakland,  Neb. — What  care  and  cul¬ 
ture  should  be  given  the  Hardy  Catalpas? 

Ans. — They  should  he  planted  very  thickly, 
and  thinned  out  in  after  years  as  they  may  be¬ 
gin  to  crowd  one  another.  They  may  grow  one 
to  four  feet  high  tbe  fij-st  year  after  being  set 
out,  aud  instead  of  letting  the  growth  remain, 
cut  the  plants  down  to  within  au  inch  or  two 
of  the  ground.  This  can  be  easily  done  (as 
the  wood  is  soft  and  pithy)  with  a  scythe  as 
you  would  a  field  of  thistles.  Next  year  tbe 
shoots  will  lie  doubly  strong  and  long.  Again 
iu  succeeding  years  ’o  not  hesitate  to  cut  hack 
weak  plants.  The  reason  is  this:  If  you  let 
them  grow  unchecked  from  the  lieginuiug.  the 
second  season,  instead  of  throwing  out  a 
strong,  straight  shoot,  they  will  branch  out, 
and  thus  destroy  their  value  as  clean,  straight- 
stemmed  timber  trees.  As  they  advance  in 
years  and  growth,  chop  out  the  scraggy 
plants,  and  those  that  overcrowd  their  belter 
neighbors,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  all 
wayward  branches. 

MANURING  a  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

B.  F.  E,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.—l.  Wishing 
to  plant  two  acres  of  strawberries  next  Spring 
on  mellow  clay  loam  ou  which  corn  was  grown 
in  ’83  and  buckwheat  this  year,  after  which 
rye  was  sown  to  be  turned  under  next  Spring, 
would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  spread  manure  on 
the  surface  this  Winter  and  plow  it  well  under 
uext  Spring  before  insects  will  have  time  to 
lay  their  eggs?  3.  Would  spent  hops  from  a 
brewery  be  a  good  application,  and  how  should 
they  be  used  l  3.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  strawberries? 

Ans.— 1.  Tour  plan  is  a  very  good  one.  2. 
Spent  hops  are  very  useful.  They  should  be 
mixed  with  the  manure  during  the  Winter 
and  plowed  in,  in  the  Spring.  3.  A  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  Peruvian  guano  is  the  best  fertilizer  for 
strawberries,  but  it  will  not  be  needed  until 
the  next  Spring,  when  the  strawberries  will 
come  into  bearing. 

POTASH  FOR  POTATOES. 

F.  E.  B.,  Maple t cm,  Mich. — Would  concen¬ 
trated  lye  or  potash  mixed  with  common  land 
plaster  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes; 
and  if  so,  now  much  potash  should  be  used  to 
100  pounds  of  plaster  aud  how  much  should 
be  applied  per  acre  ? 

Ans.— This  is  a  costly  way  to  get  potash; 
wood  ashes  will  be  much  cheaper.  It  does  not 
require  to  be  mixed  with  plaster  and  no  good 
is  doce  to  the  plaster  or  the  potash  by  the 
mixing.  Wood  ashes  are  the  best  of  all  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  potatoes;  100  pounds  of  plaster  per 
acre  might,  be  beneficial  and  it  might  not; 
that  has  to  bo  tried ;  but  wood  ashes  are  good 
every  time  and  everywhere  aud  for  every 
crop,  ai.d  a  farmer  cannot  well  get  too  much 
of  them  ou  his  land. 

relative:  values  of  feeding  stuffs. 

G.  If".  W. ,  Clifton,  Arizona. — What  is  the 
relative  va  ue  of  corn-meal,  wheat  bran, 
shorts  and  middlings  as  stock  feed,  aud  what 
is  their  relative  manurial  value? 

Ans.— The  relative  values  of  these  foods  are 
given  iu  the  German  feeding  tables  as  follows: 

Comparer!  with 

per  Itolbs.  hay  al  $t  per  tooths. 

Corn  meal  $LiW  $i.fi7 

Wheat  bran  1.01  1.58 

Shorts  H?  1.51 

Slldd  lings  1.0U  1.56 

For  its  manurial  value  bran  stands  first 
considerably,  on  account  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  aud  nitrogen  contained  in  it.  Middlings 
comes  next,  aud  then  shorts,  and  corn  meal 
last.  Starch  has  uo  manurial  value  whatever, 
and  food  that  is  rich  in  starch,  as  corn  aud 
wheat  shorts,  makes  poor  manure. 

DRY  CHOPPED  GRAIN  FOR  HORSES. 

A  Subscriber,  Baden,  Pa. — Is  it  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  horses  to  feed  them  dry,  chopped  rye  and 
corn  mixed  with  dry  bran?  Some  persons 
say  such  feed  will  clog  iu  the  bowels  and  kill 
the  animals. 

Ans.— The  feed  is  no  more  likely  to 
clog  in  the  bowels  thau  dry  oats  or  corn. 
Thousands  of  horses  have  been  fed  in 
this  way  for  years  without  any  harm.  For 
horses  in  active  work  tbe  chopped  food  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  whole  grain,  und  will  easily  make  a 
saving  of  one-third  of  tho  grain,  and  is  much 
better  t  han  moistened  cut  feed.  In  England 
chopped  oats  aud  beans  (there  beans  are  used 
instead  of  our  corn)  are  the  common  feed  for 
horses.  If  nil  the  oats  fed  to  horses  were 
crushed,  they  would  be  much  better  thau  the 
whole  grain. 

“REDUCING”  BONKS. 

W.  I>.  G.,  Clintnndatr,  N.  Y.— Wbat  is  the 
best  way  of  reducing  bones  to  powder  for  the 
purpose  of  compounding  them  with  other  fer¬ 
tilizers? 

Ans. — The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  is  to 
mix  the  bones  in  about  four  times  their  bulk 
of  fresh  wood  ashes,  with  unequal  quantity  of 
fresh  lime.  It  is  best  to  make  a  pit  in  the 
ground  to  put  these  iu.  The  heap  is  then 
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moistened  thoroughly  and  covered  with  earth 
about  six  inches  thick.  It  should  be  kept 
moist  by  the  addition  of  water  poured  in  at 
the  top.  After  throe  months  the  bones  will  be 
<|iiite  soft,  and  the  whole  heap  maybe  shoveled 
over  together  and  well  mixed,  and  will  make 
a  perfect  manure,  containing  all  the  valuable 
elements  of  barnvard  manure. 

PRESERVING  MOLE  SKINS. 

./.  P.  C.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. — How  can 
mole  skins  be  preserved  ? 

A  ns. — Stretch  the  skins  upon  a  smooth 
board,  scrape  them  on  the  flesh  side.  Make  a 
paste  of  two  parts  of  alum,  one  part  of  salt 
and  one  partof  rye  flour.  This  is  spread  over 
each  skiu  and  the  skins  are  laid  in  pairs,  flesh 
sides  together,  and  pressed  lightly  for  three 
days.  They  are  then  shakeu  clear  of  the  paste 
ami  the  process  is  repeated.  They  are  then 
stretched,  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
pumice-stone  until  dry  and  smooth  and  then 
pulled  gently  and  stretched  with  the  Angers 
until  soft.  They  make  beautiful  linings  for 
gloves  or  ladies’  muffs,  when  thus  preserved. 

Miscellaneous. 

D.  B.,  Adrian,  Mich. — 1.  Would  it  pay  to 
haul  sawdust  two  miles  for  bedding  stock 
when  it  can  be  got  for  the  hauling?  I  can 
haul  200  bushels  per  day.  2.  Would  it  be  more 
profitable  to  haul  straw  the  same  distance  at 
50  cents  a  load?  3.  Would  the  sawdust  be 
decomposed  more  quickly  by  using  it  as  bed¬ 
ding?  4.  Does  the  Shoe-peg  Corn  prove  a 
success  at  the  Rural  Grounds?  5.  Would  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  at  five  cents  per  bushel 
be  as  cheap  a  fertilizer  as  could  be  procured 
for  potatoes?  I  would  have  to  go  amoug  the 
farmers  to  buy  it.  whereas  I  cau  get  barn¬ 
yard  manure  at  50  cents  a  two-horse  load. 

A  ns. — 1,  Yes.  2.  Get  the  straw  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  sawdust.  But  if  possible,  get 
both;  and  feed  the  straw  with  some  bran  and 
a  little  corn  meal,  aud  so  make  more  manure 
to  mix  with  the  sawdust.  If  the  sawdust  is  fine, 
use  straw  instead  of  it;  fine  sawdust  is  excellent 
bedding,  but  is  objectionable  in  the  manure, 
as  it  is  too  dry  and  light.  8.  Yes.  4.  Yes.  5. 
Yes;  but  by  all  moaus  get  all  the  manure  you 
can.  too,  at  the  price.  With  wood  ashes  aud 
manure  at  this  price,  you  ought  to  get  rich 
with  wheat  at  a  dollar,  and  corn  at  50  cents  a 
bushel. 

A.  J,  P. .  Johnstown,  X.  I*. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  book  on  bee-keepiug,  and  its  price  ?  2. 
Will  bees  do  well  as  far  north  as  this  place  ? 
3.  Which  is  the  best  hive  ?  4.  Can  a  person 
learn  from  books  how  to  keep  bees  profitably? 
5.  Why  insert  J.  B.  Alden’s  advertisement 
after  what  has  been  said  of  his  failure  as  the 
American  Book  Exchange? 

Ans. — L  The  Bee-keeper’s  Guide,  by  A.  J. 
Cook,  price  $1.25,  to  be  had  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook.  Agricultural  College,  Lansing.  Mich. 
2  Certainly,  if  there  are  hooey  plants  enough. 
Bee-keeping  is  profitably  followed  much  far¬ 
ther  north  than  your  latitude  ?  3.  We  must 
refer  our  friend  to  back  numbers  of  this  year’s 
Rural,  in  which  this  question  has  been  several 
times  discussed  at  length  by  Prof.  Cook.  4. 
Yes,  if  one  begins  on  a  small  scale,  and  sup¬ 
plements  t  he  information  he  gains  from  books 
by  the  lessons  of  experience.  5.  We  have 
never  found  fault  with  Mr.  A lden’8  books, 
and  know  not  why  the  Rural  should  reject 
his  advertisement.  Moreover,  we  learu  that 
his  present  business  is  conducted  on  a  plau 
very  different  from  that  on  which  Ins  former 
business  was  carried  on. 

F.  IV.  E..  Carlisle ,  Mich. — 1.  Is  Chamber's 
Encyclopedia,  with  its  American  Notes,  suffi¬ 
ciently  modern  to  satisfy  the  need  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  these  duys?  2.  Has  the  Rural  seen 
the  edition  of  12  volumes  offered  for  $U? 

Ans  — 1.  An  edition  of  Chamber’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  was  issued  a  few  years  ago  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country,  and  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  various  topics  discussed,  was 
given  therein.  For  the  Old  Country,  Cnamber’s 
Encyclopedia  is  second  only  to  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britaunlca,thi>  eighth  edition  of  which 
is  now  iu  course  of  publication.  The  latter 
work  is  bettter  than  Chamber’s  for  this  coun¬ 
try  also;  and  so  is  Appleton's  Cyclopedia. 
Both  of  these,  however,  are  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  For  the  price  Chamber's  is  the  best 
published.  2.  We  have  not  seen  the  work  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

J  F.  O  ,  (Xo  address.) — On  killing  some  of 
my  young  chicks  for  table  use,  I  noticed  that 
some  of  them  had  from  two  to  six  lumps  on 
the  heart,  as  large  as  two  pin-heads,  while 
others  wore  larger.  On  cutting  them  open, 
they  looked,  both  In  color  aud  substance,  like 
parts  of  t  he  heart.  The  chickens  were  fat  aud 
healthy,  and  the  other  organs  were  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  condition;  what  caused  the  lumps? 

ANS. — This  is  a  case  of  hypertrophy,  or  in¬ 
crease  of  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  well-fed  animals, aud 
is  due  to  an  increased  circulation  from  good 
feeding.  As  the  animals  thus  affected  become 
ohler,  this  condition  gives  nay  to  fatty  de¬ 
generation,  which  is  accompanied  by  difficult 
breathing  aud  finally  produces  death, 


E.  A.,  Aberdeen,  D.  T.—l.  My  hens  get  stiff 
in  the  legs  and,  after  a  few  days,  begin  to 
limp.  They  eat  and  drink  as  usual  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  sick;  what  should  be  done  for  them? 

2.  What  will  keep  a  horse’s  hoofs  soft? 

Ans. — 1.  The  trouble  is  rheumatism.  Get 
some  camphorated  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
rub  the  feet  and  legs  with  it.  Give  a  pinch  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  if  you  cannot  get  itj 
of  sulphur,  every  morning  before  the  fowls 
are  fed  Keep  them  warm  aud  feed  warm 
food.  2.  Wash  the  hoofs  with  warm  water 
night  and  morning,  and  at  night  wrap  them 
in  wet  cloths  tied  around  them.  After  soak¬ 
ing  them  well,  rub  them  with  glyceriue. 

T.  II.  O.,  Honey  Grove,  Texas. — 1,  What  is 
the  proper  time  to  sow  Orchard  and  Blue 
Grass  and  how  much  seed  should  be  used  per 
a- re?  2.  Where  can  seed  of  both  be  obtained? 

3.  Who  keeps  full-blooded  Devon  cattle? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  not  wby.in  your  climate, 
it  should  not  be  sown  now.  Not  less  than 
three  bushels.  It  weighs  only  about  12  pounds 
to  bushel.  We  should  also  sow  Blue  Grass 
now — trom  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  8. 
Of  any  seedsman.  3.  B.  F.  Peck,  East 
Bethany,  N.  Y. ;  D.  &;  J  Banker.  Franklin 
Forks,  Pa.;  A.  F.  Bronson,  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; 
Ensign  &  Watson.  Jeddo,  N.  Y. 

D.  A*.,  Jordansrille,  X.  Y. — Where  can  a 
set  of  the  cream-guages,  mentioned  in  a  late 
Rural  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— A  set  of  these  cream  guages  can  be 
procured  of  Burrell  &  Whitman,  Little  Falls, 
X.  Y„  for  a  dollar.  They  are  of  two  sizes,  10 
inches  deep  and  five  inches.  The  five-inch 
ones  will  serve  every  purpose  aud  can  be 
easily  marked  with  a  file  in  inches,  and  tenths 
of  an  inch  near  the  top.  They  will  then  serve 
as  accurate  guages  as  the  more  costly  ones. 

G.  W.  1).,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — 1.  If  wild 
raspberries  are  transplanted  will  they  amount 
to  anything?  2.  Will  the  Lawton  berry  thrive 
in  this  section  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Very  rarely.  Out  of  a  thousand 
you  may  obtain  something  worth  having. 
Occasionally  fine  fruit  is  seen  upon  these 
wildings.  It  is  well  to  transplant  such.  2. 
We  should  prefer  for  your  climate  the  Taylor 
or  Snyder,  or  even  Kittatinny  to  the  Lawton. 

Subscriber,  Detroit,  Mich. — Who  deals  in 
Small  Yorkshire  swine  iu  Minnesota  ? 

Ans. — The  Small  Yorkshires  are  hardly 
suitable  for  Minnesota,  being  more  suitable  for 
small,  light  pork  for  the  city  markets.  They 
grow  very  quickly,  but  are  too  fat  and  smalj 
for  the  use  of  packers.  The  Poland-L'hina  or 
Berkshire*;  would  be  more  suitable  for  your 
locality.  W e  do  not  know  of  any  breeder  of 
this  class  of  pigs  in  Minnesota  or  near  there. 

E.  A.  S.,  Montague,  Mich. — What  ails  my 
horse:  he  bleeds  at  the  nose  if  worked  hard: 

Ans.— The  blciiiing  is  caused  by  compression 
upon  the  litugs  produced  either  by  a  tight  collar 
or  over-exertion.  The  horse's  lungs  are  weak 
and  unless  he  is  used  with  care,  he  may  die 
some  time  from  profuse  hemorrhage.  It  would 
be  well  to  give  him  an  ounce  of  turpentine 
twice  a  day. 

A.  H.,  Bayport,  L.  I. — How  soon  after 
going  with  the  bull,  can  one  tell  whether  a 
cow  is  with  calf  ? 

Ans. — The  period  of  oestrum  returns  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  20  to  22  days,  or  three  weeks.  1  f 
the  period  passes  without  any  indication  of 
heat  twice,  the  cow  may  be  considered  in  calf. 
Sometimes  the  first  period  passes  uuuoticed 
but  rarely  the  second. 

J.  X.  C.,  Guilderland,  X.  Y. — Where  cau  a 
milking  tube  to  be  used  in  drawing  the  milk 
from  a  cow  one  of  whose  teats  is  sore,  be  got? 

Ans. — From  Reynolds  &  Co.,  surgical  in¬ 
strument  makers,  393  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  price  $1.10  each;  or  from  Kolbe  &  Co., 
Chest  nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  price  50  cents 
each. 

'*  Rondo,"  Mayrille ,  sendsa  variety  of  wheat 
for  name,  aud  asks  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft. 

Ans. — It  looks  like  Fultz;  but  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  guess.  Soft. 

E.  C.  R..  Birch  Run,  Mich. — Where  cau  I 
get  Paradise  dwarf  apple  trees? 

Ans. — From  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

R.  G.  H. — The  monthly  roses  will  need  only 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  from  “drying 
out.” 

Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Dee.  8. 

H.  W.  R.— Dr.  D.  E.  R..  thanks.— E.  K.  B.-T.  A.-R.  J- 
W,— J.  U.-J.  L.  U.-W.  K.— W,  E.  K.-E.  D.  C.-T.  H.  H‘ 
— R.  C.-C.  A.  C.-T.  J  L.— “Q.”— H.  R..  R.-T.  II.- 
S.  C.  B.  F.  H.  S.-J.  B.-F.  W.  K.  W.  .1.  O.  S.  A  t,.- 

I, .  A.  S» — Geo.  W.  Campbell,  vine  received.  \V.  E.  1\— 
M.  S.  W.  SI.— A.  E.  F.  J.O.  K.H.  K.  R.  T.  K.  AT.— 

B. C.  I..  \V.  o. Cl.  W.  J.  S.— G.  \V.  C —  P.  W.  -Pansy— 
V.  H.  W.  — J.  I  D.  K.  \\\  <\  N.  ('.  J.  M.  K.  \V.  R— 

J.  R  \V.  11.  I*.  .1  B  A  R  .1,1,  D.-.I.KS.  F..  W.— 
Mary  F.  McLeod,  best  thanks.  G.  W.  D.-G.  P.  K 

C.  S.— L.-H.  A.  C.  H.  H.-T.  B.  Q.-E.  W.-C.  &  B.-J' 
M.  D.-W.  J.  B.-R.  W.-S.  R  M.-W.  H.  W.  -K.  M. 


Clod  Crusher  AmtevELER. 

,§>EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  MAI.M 


[fmptments  anil  Machinery 


implement, s  and  ^llachincty 


Shelling-  and  Elevating  Corn,  Grinding  Feed,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hav,  Sawing  Wood,  Pumping  Water,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Noyes  Haying  Tools,  Horse  Power?,  Jacks,  Arc. 
Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  alt  unassigned  counties. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0, 


^  _ .  MANUFAC 

tupbihc  \  TURtRS 


Our  Latest  Invention,  the 


MAST.  FOOS  S,CO. 


--  T~n  and  buckeye 

5  Wind  Engines 

Strong  nml  Bumble,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink. 
Warp,  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

Also  BUCKEYE  IRON  FENCING- 

The  BUCKEYE  EORCF.-ECMP  never  freezes  in  winter. 
;  jy-  Seud  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 


Mention  this  paper 


Grind  your  own  Bone, 

i  4  Neal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 
in  the  HAND  MILL  (F. 
yi-yuj'vIcT  j  Wilson's  Patent  ■  IOO  percent 
y~  /  JJ  more  made  in  keep  I  ns  Poultry. 

Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


THE  PERKINS 
WIND  MILL 


1 - i  ,  ■  .  Newton's  ABUJ  TIP 

j  improved  vUTl  I  I C 
/.Hold' l hem  firmly. draws 
T  ‘K  I  i  fljjt hem  forward  when ly iug 

I  ^  ■S|w\jgduyvn.  pushes  hack  when 

iZJ  * in®.  ^j,s  freedom ;>t 

I  ,  ,) - r  head,  keeps t hem  rlean. 

'e  j.  \  J  j)  E  V  NEWTON  Batavia  111 
✓*  '  •  ”  Breeder  >»r  Jersey  Cattle. 

Monarch  and  Young  America. 


is  the  Strongest  and  Best 
Self- Regulating  Wind  Mill 
made.  Full  Inc  I  ructions  for  erecting 
sent  with  the  first  mill  All  W  ind 
Mills  warranted.  For  Circulars 
and  Price*  address. 

The  Perkins  Wind  Mill  A-  Ax  Co.. 
Agents  w.uit<sl.  .Mi.hawakn,  Ind. 


CKilLEKGE  WIND  MILL 


frirrsA \  >  jcvuriuuH  ai  an  iwi  1 1>.  voi  •  <*« 

■yv-vt  "  " "  *  actual  use  in  every  Stale  and  Terrl- 
tor\  oftbeU.S.  It  La  section  wheel, 
has  been  made  by  ns  for  m  years;  In 
all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking— a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We  leave  It  to  the 
public  to  determine  their  merit*.  Mills  seui  on  r 
days’ trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Cora  Shellers,  etiv,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  FEED 


aCorn  and  Cob  Mills. 

Only  mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast  steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to 
any  in  use  for  all  pur- 
puses.  TtwiU  grind  faster, 
Ipgry  run  easier  and  wear  long 
tggg  er.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
is  teed.  Also  Corn  Shellers, 
gm?  Feed  Cutters.  Cider  Mills, 
ggf  etc.  Send  for  circulars  and 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Batavia,  Tt.t. 


— VICTORY  CORN 
— \  &T  MILL. 

FK  \-,r  In  three  sizes.  The  only 

f  ‘  9mA.  Mill  that  L  a  complete  sue- 

i  cess  grinding  tbe  corn  and 

(  3  I  eoh  together  and  for  this 

My.  V  ,  l  ‘-WESfl  kind  of  grinding  wo  defy 
B  I  w  competition.  1 1  a  1  so 

grinds  oil-cake*,  crackers 
rSr a  T-l"\  and  all  kind*  of  grain  used 

ri'y  for  feeding,  and  with  our 
.fft.  K  Ik?  cleaning  at  tax- h  men  t  shells 

* 1  PI  .  corn  at  tho  rate  of  60  bus. 

l; _ i,n—  miu— -s  per  hour.  Cafiaeltv  8,20  A 

—  m  VaAg:  35  bus.  per  hour,  W  arrant- 
- .  j ed  In  every  respect. 

^  For  Circulars  aildress 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  JiprlugUeld,  O. 


'iepntation  and  Sales,  world  » Sde.  Every  .Mill 
rarranled>  Catalogues  ol'all  our  goods  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  C-o.,  Sandwich,  IU, 


For  Pumping  or  lor  Power 

HAND  AND  POWER  — 

Corn  Shelters 

HORSE  POWERS, 

Feed-Grinder*  mtd 

Corn  Cultivator*,  — 1 - - 

Iron  I*u mp», vYc. 

Marseilles  Uissf artsrisj  3o.. 

M  vksi  ii  i  r*,  LaSalle  C.  III. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER 


trateil  I'atnlogiiA' 

'  giving  nt  it  eh 

^  valuable  Infor¬ 

mation  free. 

AMERICAN  .M Ft*. CO.. 

W  aynesboro,  Pa. 


Sawing  Made  Easy 

p.  Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine! 

fZ  3  A  Grv-at  Saving  of 

Tert  Trial.  Jj  Labor  Money. 


Address 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILL 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  jL 
DRIVES  IT.  ft  % 

CHANDLERmSUgOM^ 

lnuianavolis,ind.  -Li 


Aboy  16  years  old  tjan  saw  logs  FA8T  and  EASY  SttLs* 
Mukkat,  Portage,  Mu-h  ,  writ---  •  Atn  much  Pleased  with 
the  MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE. 
I  sawed  on  a  <>- inch  log  111  imuniVs.  ’  ’  For  saw  ing  logs 
into  suitiible  U-ngths  for  family  stove-  \<o>  d ,  and  all  sorts 
of  log-cutting,  it  iaiteerlesa  and  unCvaled  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  this 
paper.  Address  Sm  3NARCH  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  163  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  XlL 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


DEC  45 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  YorK 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1883. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  stops  when  the 
paid-for  subscription  expires.  We  do  not 
notify  our  subscribers  when  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  terms  expire.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  numbers  on  the  address  labels.  If 
there  is  no  number  the  subscriotion  term 
expires  with  the  year.  If  subscribers 
receive  more  copies  than  those  paid  for, 
it  is  our  loss,  not  theirs.  Notifications, 
therefore,  to  “stop  the  paper”  need  never 
be  made.  A  prompt  renewal  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  respectfully  solicited.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  us  of  any  irregularity  in  the  receipt 
of  the  paper.  Missing  numbers  will  be 
supplied  without  charge. 


Rural  friends — in  renewing  will  you 
kindly  write  your  name  and  full  address 
plainly.  It  will  save  many  mistakes  and 
nmch  correspondence. 


Advice  to  Farmers.  Send  for  speci¬ 
men  copies  of  all  the  rural  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  country.  Examine  them 
carefully  and — subscribe  for  the  best ! 
- - - 

Carp!  Are  any  of  onr  readers  raising 
them?  If  so,  with  what  success?  We 
are  hungry  for  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  those  who  can  write  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

- ♦  »  » - 

A  Chicago  friend  writes  us:  “Our 
worst  monopoly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the 
anthracite  coal  monopoly,  by  which  the 
price  has  been  raised  from  five  to  seven 
dollars,  and  about  15  per  cent,  of  slate 
added.” 


W e  have  within  the  past  week  covered 
our  strawberry  plants  with  leaves,  using 
five  dump-wheel  barrows  full  to  an  area 
20  feet  square.  These  leaves  are  held  in 
place  by  a  slight  covering  of  long,  strawy 
manure.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the 
latter  serves  for  the  purpose. 


We  believe  we  might  send  for  every 
KiefTerPeur  raised  in  a  season  and  distrib¬ 
ute  them  among  1000  people  and  write 
down  word  for  word  the  opinion  of  every 
ODe  for  the  public  benefit,  and  that  writers 
in  horticultural  and  agricultural  journals 
would  still  speak  of  the  pear  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  a  just  estimate  derived  there¬ 
from. 


DISCONTENT  IN  MANITOBA. 


Manitoba,  one  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the 
south  along  its  whole  length  of  135  miles, 
by  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  is  104  miles,  and  its 
area  14,340  square  miles,  about  500  miles 
more  than  the  aggregate,  area  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
In  1874  it  bad  a  population  of  about 
20,000,  about  half  of  whom  were  French, 
Scotch  and  English  “half-breeds,”  the 
class  known  by  that  name  including  all 
having  any  intermixture  of  Indian  blood. 
Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  heavy 
immigration,  chiefly  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  with  a  considerable  accession 
from  Europe,  made  principally  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  which  lately  received  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  enormous  land  grants  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  line  through  the  Province, 
and  by  the  active  co-operation  of  a  number 
of  English  and  Scotch  capitalists  who 
have  bought  vast  tracts  of  land  either 
from  the  railroad  company  or  from  the 
authorities  of  the  Dominion.  The  gen¬ 
eral  surface,  is  a  level  prairie  700  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  principal  stream  is  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  which,  rising  in 
Minnesota,  flows  north  for  140  miles 
through  the  Province,  emptying  into  Lake 
Wionepeg.  The  climate  is  healthy  but 
extremely  variable,  the  mercury  falling  in 
Winter  40  degrees  below  zero,  and  rising 
in  Summer  as  high  as  100  degrees  above. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  being  of  the  same 


character  as  that  in  our  great  Dakota 
wheat  region,  and  wheat  is  the  staple 
crop,  though  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
etc.,  also  do  well. 

In  1870,  Manitoba,  after  considerable 
opposition,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the 
“half-breeds”  under  Louis  Riel,  became 
annexed  to  the  confederation  of  Canadian 
Provinces  started  in  1867  under  the  name 
of  “the  Dominion  of  Canada.”  Since 
then  several  causes  of  complaint  have 
arisen  owing  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Province  by  the  Dominion,  and  these  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Manitoba 
Ritrhts  League  which  met  the  other  day 
at  Winnepcg,  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
and  submitted  a  platform  of  principles  to 
the  people.  This  declares  that  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  veto  bv  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  on  acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
relating  to  local  affairs,  is  “  arbitrary,  un- 
contsitutional,  and  a  menace  to  the  future 
of  the  confederation.”  While  recognizing 
the  possible  advantages  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  it  declares  that  “the 
baneful  effects  of  railway  monopoly  call 
loudly  for  the  active  and  persistent  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  main¬ 
tain  their  rights.”  It  protests  that  the 
present  customs  tariff,  especially  on  ag¬ 
ricultural  implements,  “is  extremely  un¬ 
just  aud  oppressive  and  has  aroused  an 
intense  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  re¬ 
lation  to  theconfederation,”  for  it  paralyz¬ 
es  an  important  agricultural  industry,  and 
in  the  interest  of  Eastern  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  discriminates  against  Manitoba 
in  favor  of  Minnesota  ami  Dakota,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  those  States  can  buy  their 
instruments  much  cheaper  than  their 
neighbors  across  the  line.  It  asserts  that 
the  lands  belong  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  policy  of  withholding  from  settlement 
and  granting  to  companies  and  private  in¬ 
dividuals  for  inadequate  compensation 
large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  threatens 
the  introduction  of  the  evils  that  oppress 
the  people  of  the  older  countries,  and 
merits  “the  most  unmeasured  condemna¬ 
tion.”  A  farmers’  alliance  is  to  be  formed 
whose  principal  objects  will  lie  agitation 
to  carry  out  the  principles  enunciated  in 
tliis  “  declaration  of  rights.” 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  MONOPOLIES. 


In  considering  the  causes  from  which 
the  prevailing  plague — let  us  call  it — of 
monopolies  springs,  it  is  proper  to  look  at 
the  principle  which  underlies  every  one  of 
them.  This  is  clearly  the  assumed  right 
of  implicated  person  or  persons  to  tax  the 
public  at  his  or  their  owu  discretion  for 
iiis  or  their  own  personal  advantage  and 
without  giving  in  return  any  adequate 
service.  From  the  glaring  instances  of 
this  injustice  which  have  been  referred  to 
in  these  columns,  the  action  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  clearly  apparent.  It  then  becomes 
a  matter  for  inquiry,  by  what  wrong  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  is  this  action  possible? 
The  farmers  are  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  fabric  of  society  is  built  up. 
They  produce  the  food  and  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  clothing  of  the  world.  It  is 
their  labor  which  makes  all  other  labor 
possible,  and  it  is  their  products  which  are 
the  primary  basis  of  all  wealth.  It  is  this 
fundamental  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the 
adage,  “The  farmer  pays  for  all.”  And 
when  the  farmer  sees  an  insolent  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  an  equally  insolent  individual, 
gathering  in  an  enormously  excessive 
share  of  the  public  wealth,  he  is  quite 
right  in  his  suspicion  that  he  is  one  of  the 
unwilling  contributors  to  it.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  victim  to  the  greed  and  rapacity  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  are  fast  mon¬ 
opolizing  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Wealth  represents  the  products  of  labor 
that  have  been  accumulated  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  required  to  reproduce  them¬ 
selves;  the  profits  for  them,  in  fact.  When 
one  man  or  set  of  men  gathers  in,  without 
the  consent  of  others,  an  excessive  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  accumulated  wealth;  when 
he,  in  fact,  monopolizes  more  than  his 
share,  then  to  that  extent  we  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  monopoly. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  monopolies 
we  are  suffering  under  at  the  present  time 
are  the  creatures  of  law ;  and  it  is  proper 
to  iuquirc  how  the  laws  have  been  made 
by  which  these  monopolies  have  been 
given  the  power  to  tax  the  public  against 
its  will.  Here  is  a  typical  explanation  of 
this  problem:  While  the  Legislature  of 
a  State  is  gathering,  prior  to  holding  a 
session,  a  body  of  men  known  its  the 
“lobby”  is  also  gathering,  whose  purpose 
is  to  influence  legislation,  and  this  body 
represents  every  interest  which  is  antago¬ 
nistic  to,  and  in  conflict  with,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  general  public.  Its  purpose  is 
to  wring  money  from  the  people.  There 
is  a  railroad  lobby;  an  oil  lobby;  an  in¬ 
surance  lobby ;  a  telegraph  lobby ;  & 


lobby,  in  fact,  for  every  grasping  monop¬ 
oly  which  intends  to  perpetuate  itself  and 
secure  more  power  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the.  public.  The  list,  it  is  seen,  includes 
those  enterprises,  the  just  and  equitable 
conduct  of  which  is  the  most  vital  to  the 
public  interests  and  in  which  a  monop¬ 
oly  is  utterly  unjust  and  iniquitous.  The 
public  conveyance  of  gojds  and  persons; 
our  light;  our  safety  from  fire  and  the 
methods  of  rapid  business  and  private 
communication  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  habitually  fleeced  and 
robbed  the  public,  and  whose  efforts  are 
now  turned  to  increasing  and  perpetu¬ 
ating  their  facilities,  and  in  most  Legisla¬ 
tures  there  are  less  than  half  a  dozen  farm¬ 
ers  to  represent  the  interests  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  the  State,  against 
all  the  influence  of  the  combined  wealth 
of  all  the  aggressive  monopolies. 

Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  law¬ 
making  body  not  only  represents  unfairly 
the  most  important  public  interest,  but  it 
is  also  unfairly  influenced  by  the  strong¬ 
est  pressure  against  that  interest.  The 
consequence  is  inevitable — laws  are  made 
by  which  the  courts  cannot  prevent  the 
most  glaring  injustice  in  watering  stocks, 
so  ns  to  increase  charges  for  telegraphing, 
for  railroad  freights,  and  for  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  articles  of  necessity.  An  in¬ 
stance  which  is  typical  of  many  may  be 
given  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  the 
addition  of  15  million  dollars  to  the  stock 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  was  made  in  accordance  with  law. 
Thus  this  company,  which  monopolizes 
the  telegraph  business  of  the  count  ry,  was 
enabled  to  make,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen.  this  vast  addition  to  its  stock,  and 
to  tax  the  public  by  excessive  charges  to 
pay  dividends  upon  it. 

But  “what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done. 
This  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
to  tile  state  of  affairs;  to  remind  them  of 
their  own  latent  power,  which  is,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  numbers  and  their  aggregate 
wealth,  paramount  to  that  of  any  other 
class,  and  to  encourage  them  to  use  their 
proper  power  and  influence  in  legislation 
to  protect  themselves  by  restricting  the 
power  for  evil  of  their  adversaries. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  FARMERS. 


“The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ac¬ 
complishing  much  in  the  direction  of  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  country,” 
said  the  President  in  his  message  read  be¬ 
fore  Congress  last  Tuesday,  and  then  he 
referred  to  the  “convention  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cattle  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  lately  held  at  Chicago,”  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  a  committee  of  the  convention 
will  invite  the  co-operation  of  Congress  in 
investigating  the  causes  of  pleuro-pneu- 
mnnia  and  other  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  and  in  “providing  methods  for 
their  prevention  and  cure.”  The  repeal 
of  the  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
our  swine  products  into  France  he  attri¬ 
butes  “no  less  to  the  friendly  representa¬ 
tions  of  this  Government  than  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  in  France  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  was  not  demanded  by  any  real  dan¬ 
ger  to  health.”  To  Germany,  which  “still 
prohibits  the  introduction  of  all  swine 
products  from  America,”  he  had  “ex¬ 
tended  a  friendly  invitation  to  send  ex¬ 
perts  to  the  United  States  to  inquire 
whether  the  use  of  these  products  was 
dangerous  to  health.  This  invitation  was 
declined but,  believing  it  of  great  im¬ 
portance  “that,  the  exact  facts  should  be 
ascertained  and  promulgated.”  he  has  ap¬ 
pointed  “a  competent  commission  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  As  “its  members  have  shown 
their  public  spirit  by  accepting  their  trust 
without  pledge  of  compensation.”  he 
trusts  “that  Congress  will  see  in  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  bearings  of  the 
matter  a  sufficient  motive  for  providing  at 
least  for  the  reimbursement  of  such  ex¬ 
penses  as  they  may  reasonably  incur,” 
to  which  we  add  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  services;  for  why  should  those  serving 
agriculture  alone  be  asked  to  give  their 
services  gratuitously?  Although  in  this 
part  of  the  message  no  retaliatory  legisla¬ 
tion  is  advised  against  Germany  aud  other 
countries  that  discriminate  against  our 
hog  products,  later  on,  referring  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  our  trade  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  Islands  and  Brazil,  he  asks, 
“Is  it  not  advisable  to  provide  some 
means  of  equitable  retaliation  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Governments  which  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  our  own?”  The  answer  to 
this  query  will  apply  as  well  to  the.  un¬ 
friendly  countries  in  the  Old  World  as  to 
those  in  the  New.  Although  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  international  retaliation  is 


somewhat  like  “cutting  off  one’s  nose  to 
spite  one’s  face,”  still,  with  regard  to  Ger¬ 
many,  we  would  certainly  like  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  pleasure  often  attendant  upon 
that  sort  of  self-hurtful  operation. 

Over  a  year  ago  a  reciprocity  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  wbicli 
sugar  produced  in  Hawaii  is  admitted  into 
this  country  duty  free,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  charged  that  sugar  from  other 
countries  is  imported  into  Hawaii  and 
thence  shipped  to  the  United  States  as  the 
native  product;  hence  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  has  been  urged  by  many.  The 
President  says  he  is  “convinced  that 
charges  of  abuses  and  frauds  under  the 
treaty  have  been  exaggerated;”  but  he 
recommends  “that  the  treaty  be  modified 
wherever  its  provisions  have  proved  oner¬ 
ous  to  legitimate  trade  between  the  two 
countries.” 

As  in  his  previous  message,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  again  calls  attention  “to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  protecting  by  suitable  legislation 
the  forests  situated  on  the  public  domain,” 
In  many  parts  of  the  West  “general 
agriculture  is  only  made  practicable  by 
resort  to  irrigation,  while  successful  ir¬ 
rigation  would  itself  be  impracticable 
without  the  aid  afforded  by  forests  in 
contributing  to  the  regularity  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  supply  of  water.”  As  im¬ 
portant.  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Saskatchewan  rise  in  the  mountain 
region  of  Northern  Montana,  between  the 
Blackfeet  and  Flathead  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tions,  he  recommends  that  this  part  of  the 
public  domain  be  withdrawn  from  public 
sale  and  made  a  forest  reserve.  The 
country  is  unsuitable  for  settlement,  “but 
upon  the  rivers  that  flow  from  it  depends 
the  future  agricultural  development  of  a 
vast  tract  of  country.” 

With  regard  to  monopolies,  while  the 
President  does  not  think  it  advisable  that 
the  Government  should  “assume  the  same 
control  over  the  telegraph  that  it  has  al¬ 
ways  exercised  over  the  mail,”  still  he 
avows  his  belief  “that  the  Government 
should  bo  authorized  by  law  lo  exercise 
some  sort  of  supervision  over  inter-State 
telegraph  communication,”  and  he  will 
approve  legislation  to  that  end.  With 
regard  to  railroad  monopolies  he  says: 
“While  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  vast  railway  systems  of 
the  country,  and  their  great  and  benefi¬ 
cent  influences  upon  the  development  of 
our  material  wealth,  we  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  remember  that  no  individual 
and  no  corporation  ought  to  be  invested 
with  absolute  power  over  the  interest  of 
any  other  citizens  or  class  of  citizens.  The 
right  of  these  railway  corporations  to  a 
fair  and  profitable  return  upon  their  in¬ 
vestments  and  to  reasonable  freedom  in 
their  regulations  must  be  recognized,  but 
it  seems  only  just  that,  so  far  as  its  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  will  permit,  Con¬ 
gress  should  protect  the  people  at  largo 
in  their  inter-State  traffic  against  acts  of 
injustice  which  the  State  Governments 
are  powerless  to  prevent.” 


BREVITIES. 


Do  not  try  to  bite  things  which  are  too  hard, 
if  you  value  your  teeth. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  next  Winter  meeting  at  Green 
Bay,  December  10  and  20. 

A  little  authority  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
The  sickest,  meanest  sort  of  authority  is  that 
of  the  ignorant,  purse-proud  man.  Deliver 
us  from  him  ! 

Do  you  know  just  how  much  you  owe  ? 
Can’t  you  pay  it  liefore  ISM  begins  '?  Pray  do 
if  you  can.  A  man  with  #50  in  the  bank  and 
a  poor  coat  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than 
one  who  owes  his  neighbor  and  dresses  in  tine 
clothes. 

A  body  called  the  Farmers’  Congress  met 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  last  Thursday,  December 
0.  and  adopted  u  constitution  and  by-laws. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  stated  to  be 
the  advance  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  The  “Congress”  is  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  suiuo  number  of  members  as  the 
National  Congress.  Ouo  member  of  each 
Btate  Agricultural  College,  and  all  the  heads 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Agriculture  of  the  differ- 
eut  States  and  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
nr  ojfioio  members.  The  Officers  are  “to  have 
the  power  to  do  all  that  may  advance  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  organization.”  Governors  of  the 
States  are  requested  to  appoint  delegates  each 
year  by  April  1.  How  mauy  were  present  at 
the  “Congress”  we  know  not,  neither  does  the 
telegraph  inform  us  who  they  were,  or  by 
whom  they  were  chosen  to  represent  the  seven 
million  fanners  of  the  country.  Probably 
they  were  self-constituted  representatives. 
Auyhow,  they  boldly  passed  “resolutions” 
demanding  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  be  made  n  Cabinet  Officer,  and 
recommending  t  hat,  a  commit  to  be  appointed 
in  each  State  to  present  resolutions  to  the  re¬ 
spective  Legislatures  asking  that  a  Bureau  ol' 
Statistic*  be  established.  Col.  Robert  Beverly, 
of  Virginia,  was  elected  president  for  tne 
ensuing  year,  and  one  vice-president  was 
named  for  each  State  in  the  Union. 
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NOTES  OF  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  AT 
THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  (CHICAGO) 
FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 


(Rural  Special  Report  ] 

On  entering,  I  notice  for  the  first  time  that 
my  ticket  reads  American  Fat  Stock  Show. 
Formerly  the  title  was  Chicago  Fat  Stock 
Show  uniformly  and  always.  The  impression 
and  suggestion  to  me  are  that  if  the  Chicago 
people  do  not  turn  out  better  to  see  and  sup¬ 
port  an  exposition  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
agricultural  industries,  and  one  from  which 
Chicago  has  received  immense  benefits,  theie 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  transfer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fat  Stock  Show  to  a  place  where  it  would 
get  a  more  generous  support  and  liberal  en¬ 
tertainment. 

.  *** 

Turning  to  the  left  as  we  enter,  we  first  en¬ 
counter  a  long  line  of  draft  horses  —  Nor¬ 
mans,  Clydes,  Shires,  and  others,  whose  high 
condition  and  enormous  proportion  of  fat 
and  flesh  over  muscle,  suggest  tlmt  they 
were  by  no  means  out  of  place  in  a  fat  stock 
show.  And  why  not  ?  Is  it  anything  but  a 
prejudice  as  silly  as  it  is  ancient,  that  leads  us 
to  think  horse-flesh  is  unfit  for  human  food  ? 
We  laugh  at  the  Jews  for  refusing  to  eat  pork, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  perhaps  go  as  far  wrong  in 
rejecting  horse-flesh.  However,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  when  the  flesh  of  fat  and 
healthy  horses,  past  their  usefulness,  will  be 
regarded  as  second  only  to  oxen  that  have 
reached  a  similar  stage. 

•  *** 

A  rapid  turn  through  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Exposition,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mature,  or  aged  fat  cattle  on  show,  are  in 
some  measure  inferior  to  those  of  the  two 
previous  years;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
more  than  a  compensating  improvement  in 
the  young  things  on  exhibition,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  gain  in  the  number  of  entries.  The 
Herefords  aud  the  Short  horns  retain  nearly 
the  proportions  of  last  year;  the  Devons  aud 
Ayrshires  have  disappeared,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  the  show  the  polled  cat¬ 
tle  are  out  in  force,  either  as  competitors  for 
the  prizes  or  for  exhibition  and  subsequent- 
sale. 

*** 

I  note,  too,  Kentucky  is  well  represented, 
and  so  is  Ohio  in  Short-horns,  with  Iowa  and 
Canada  not  far  behind,  while  the  Herefords  of 
Indiana  outnumber  all  others  of  the  same 
breed.  If  to  these  are  added  the  contribution 
of  polled  cattle  from  Canada,  Short-horns 
from  Missouri.  Herefords  from  Wyoming  and, 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  draft  from  Illi¬ 
nois  herds,  I  am  impressed  the  affair  is  not 
indeed  a  Chicago  but  an  American  Fat  Stock 
Show,  as  my  ticket  reads. 

*** 

The  Short-horn  grades  of  John  G.  Gillett, 
of  Logan  Co.,  Ill,,  as  from  the  start,  continue 
to  be  a  leading  feature.  My  impression  is, 
they  are  not  quite  up  to  his  steers  of  last  year 
or  the  year  before.  McMullin,  the  steer  that 
carried  off  the  sweepstake  honors  as  the  best 
tat  animal  for  two  years  in  succession,  is  here, 
and  though  ho  has  gained  nearly  300  pounds 
and  is  as  smooth  and  well  proportioned  as 
before,  he  has  boot,  beaten  at  lust.  This  steer 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Gillett's  methods  of  no  shelter  and  open-air 
feeding,  and  strengthens  the  position  of  those 
who  follow  similar  courses  in  handling  stock. 
Whether  there  is  any  just  parallel  in  the  case 
or  not.  most,  of  us  are  aware  that  household 
jiets — cats  and  dogs,  for  example — may  be  fed 
rich  food  copiously  with  perfect  safety,  so 
long  a«  they  are  forced  outside  nights,  but 
if  suffered  to  stay  inside,  and  especially  if  they 
have  access  to  the  fireside,  they  presently 
sicken  aud  soon  die.  While  Mr.  G.’s  methods 
are  likely  to  continue  to  be  for  a  long  time 
more  followed  by  n  vast  majority  of  home  and 
Western  feeders,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  those 
who  coddle  their  cattle  will  be  the  chief  prize- 
takers  at  future  fat  stock  shows. 

*** 

The  Holstein  men  presented  the  claim 
that  theirs  is  not  only  the  best  milk  breed,  but 
also  that  its  merits  are  nearly  equal  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef.  The  latter  part  of  tho  claim 
was  hardly  sustained;  but  the  sules  which  took 
place  during  the  show  demonstrated  that 
Dutch  cattle  already  have,  or  are  about  to 
enjoy,  a  “  boom”  as  a  milk  breed,  which  will 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  anything  attained  by  the 
Jerseys.  Something  over  54,000  for  a  two 
year  old  daughter  of  Mercedes,  aud  a  refusal 
of  $1,500  for  the  calf  in  her,  “male  or  female, 
dead  or  alive,”  is  something  near  a  measure  of 


what  the  Holstein  sales  have  developed  in  the 
fast-rising  tide  of  their  popularity. 

*** 

But  while  the  competition  is  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Jerseys,  the  Ayrshires  and  the  Hol- 
steins,  in  a  sort  of  triangular  contest,  the 
three  parties  in  interest  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  appearance  on  the  horizon  of  a 
fourth,  which  certainly  sooner  or  later  will 
enter  the  fight,  and  perhaps  in  the  end,  carry 
off  the  chief  of  the  honors  for  milk  and  beef 
both.  These  are  tho  Short-horns,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  something  from  injudicious  breeding, 
are  bound  to  recover  it  and  something  more; 
that  more  being  a  determination  to  breed  back 
to  the  old  standard  of  first  for  milk  and  beef 
both.  Those  who  ha  ve  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  seen  in  the  older  cattle-breeding 
counties  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  D- 
linois  the  Short-horn  cow  of  a  generation  ago 
at  her  best,  know  something  of  what  she  is 
capable  of,  and  will  not  be  surprised  if  in  the 
course  of  five  or  ten  years,  she  beats  the  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  milk  and  beef  record  of  every¬ 
thing  standing  on  hoofs. 

*** 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Herefords  in 
force  at  the  front  and  the  extraordinary  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  breed  aud  prices  obtained  for 
them,  are  chiefly  due  to  their  value  for  what 
is  called  “top  crosses”  for  native  Western  aud 
Southwestern  cattle.  The  prepotency  of  a 
Hereford  bull  is  so  strong  that  when  bred  to 
one  of  the  small,  loeg-horued,  native  cows, 
the  progeny  has,  in  almost  every  case,  the 
full  Hereford  marks — red  body,  white  face 
and  belly  and  heavy  lateral  horns.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  these  crosses  from  the  Western  Plains 
were  so  nearly  in  appearance  full-blood  Here¬ 
fords,  as  to  deceive  all  but  a  thoroughly  well 
informed  stockmau.  That  the  Short-horn 
bull  is  far  from  accomplishing  this  feat  and 
that  he  cannot  withstand  the  hardship  of  the 
Plains  as  well  as  the  Hereford,  is  not  all  due 
to  any  measure  of  innate  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  or  any  want  of  a  long  line  of  full-blooded 
ancestors;  but  to  the  covetousness  and  want 
of  judgment  of  breeders  who  have  refused  to 
use  the  knife  when  it  should  have  been  used. 
Said  a  prominent  Short-horn  breeder:  "If  for 
the  last  ten  years  half  the  Short-horn  males 
bad  been  trimmed  and  half  the  heifers 
spayed,  the  total  value  of  well-bred  Short-horn 
cattle  would  certainly  be  equal  to  and  per¬ 
haps  double  what  it  now  is. 

*** 

But,  after  all,  the  surprise  and  sensation  of 
the  affair  were  the  polled  cattle — the  black 
polled  Angus  in  large  numbers;  the  long,  cur- 
ley-haired  Galloways,  with  a  coat  like  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog’s,  in  smaller  numbers,  and  a 
few  red  polled  cattle.  These  last,  by  the  way, 
impressed  me  as  being  finer  bred  than  the 
others;  in  fact  they  appeared  among  neat 
cattle  what  the  thoroughbred  racer  is  among 
horses.  When  compared  with  the  Short¬ 
horns  and  the  Herefords,  the  polled  cattle  are 
small.  Being  without  horns,  and  having  an 
enormous  development  in  breadth  and  depth 
of  chest,  “heart  and  lung  room.”  as  breeders 
say,  the  aged  bulls  have  in  this  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  buffalo  without  his  short  and 
curved  horns  and  what  may  be  called  his 
mane.  In  this  feature  of  the  black  polled  An¬ 
gus,  which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  the 
other  polled  breeds,  the  suggestion  is  offered, 
whether  or  not,  if  they  show  the  prepotency 
of  the  Hereford  in  marking  their  progeny, 
the  latter  will  not  find  u  formidable  rival  in 
furnishing  improved  blood  to  the  half-wild 
stock  of  the  West.  In  some  notes  on  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Fair,  l  reported  to  you  that  I  had 
a  conviction  (hat  the  polled  breeds  were  on  the 
road  to  and  would  soon  reach  great  popularity, 
aud  the  attention  they  drew  and  the  prizes 
they  took  at  the  fair  under  notice,  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  correctness  of  my  first  im¬ 
pression. 

*** 

The  truth  is,  the  Herefords  and  the  Short¬ 
horns  both  have  reached  too  large  propor¬ 
tions  to  be  profitably  cut  and  sold  by  the 
butchers  or  satisfactorily  bought  and  eaten 
by  the  consumers,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  smaller  breed  would  not  be  as 
profitable  to  the  feeder,  because  even  now  a 
ripe  steer  of  1,200  pounds  will  bring  several 
cents  a  pound  more  than  one  in  equally  good 
condition  weighing  from  1,000  to  2,000  pouuds. 
The  reasons  why  a  moderate-sized  or  even  a 
small  carcass  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  butcher  both,  were  very'  clearly 
seen  on  examination  of  the  enormous  car¬ 
casses  of  dressed  beef  which  were  the  con¬ 
cluding  and  really  the  grandest  thing  in  the 
whole  exhibition,  and  of  which  more  will  be 
said  in  these  notes  further  aloug. 

*** 

Considering  that  it  was  the  first  appearance 
of  tho  Polled  Angus  in  competition  with  tho 
Short-horns  ami  the  Herefords,  from  the  fact 
that  the  imported  Black  Prince,  a  three-  year- 
old  steer,  got  the  first-class  prizes,  aud  the 
animal  entered  for  slaughter,  another  of 


scarcely  less  worth,  it  is  plain  their  merits  as  a 
beef  breed  were  seen  at  a  glance  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  from  the  start.  Further,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  average 
observers,  except  among  men  who  entered 
animals  for  competition,  that  a  gross  mistake 
was  made  by  the  awarding  committee  in  not 
conferring  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  grand  sweep- 
stakes  upon  Black  Prince  Certainly,  to  my 
unprejudiced  judgment,  he  appeared  uearer 
the  ideal  of  perfection  as  a  prize  fat  steer 
thau  any  I  have  seen,  and  it  was  not  without 
satisfaction  I  found  many  good  judges  of  the 
same  mind. 

* 

The  awards  of  the  committee  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  more  adverse  criticism  than  usual. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  one  class 
of  committee  was  made  up  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  feeder,  and  the  other  from  that 
of  the  butcher,  and  che  consequence  was  that 
awards  were  made  of  the  most  incongruous 
characters;  and  this,  too,  where  Herefords 
were  competing  against  Herefords,  and  Short¬ 
horns  against  Short-horns.  A  part  of  the  ex¬ 
planation,  however,  may  be  that  there  was  a 
feeling  that  every  exhibitor  from  every  State 
and  section  was  entitled  to  something,  even  if 
given  at  the  expenses  of  those  who  could 
afford  to  spare  something  of  which  they 
had  received  so  much.  In  concluding  these 
first  impressions  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Fat- 
Stock  Show.  I  must  not  neglect,  to  notice  the 
noble  exhibits  of  aged  steers  contributed  to  it 
by  John  B.  Sherman.  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards.  They  were  magnifi¬ 
cent  creatures,  and  their  merits  were  duly 
recognized  in  the  many  prizes  given  them. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  more  than  jus¬ 
tice  to  say  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  labors,  that  no 
man  has  contributed  more  liberally  of  time, 
money,  sympathy  and  the  sound  advice  which 
comes  of  a  laborious  and  honorable  life  de¬ 
voted  to  the  stock  interests  of  Illinois  and  ».he 
entire  Western  country,  to  make  the  show  the 
really  great  success  it  is  b.  k.  Johnson. 


AT  THE  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 
[Rural  Special  Report.] 


Will  the  show  pay  expenses  ?  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  agitated  interested  ones  during 
ohe  exhibition.  The  first  days  were  intensely 
cold ;  Friday  was  warmer,  and  Saturday  was 
lovely.  On  this  day  50,004)  school  children 
clambered  over  every  available  space  and 
swarmed  everywhere,  and  the  surmises  of 
some  of  the  little  city  innocents  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  were  often  ludicrous,  and 
not  to  the  purpose;  but  they  were  delighted, 
and  certainly  saw  many  object  lessons  they 
will  never  forget.  It  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  management  to  do — admitting  them  free 
— and  hence  mauagers  and  children  were 
happv,  and  other  visitors  seemed  unusually 
good-natured.  Exhibitors  were  often  nervous 
over  the  juvenile  investigations,  but  received 
the  inquiries  of  the  little  ones  in  good  part, 
as  affording  important  physical  and  anatom¬ 
ical  knowledge  to  the  rising  generation.  The 
second  week  of  the  show  was  pleasant  as  to 
temperature,  but  unpleasant  in  respect  to  rain. 
My  own  opinion  is  that,  heavy  as  the  expense 
of  this  exhibition  has  been,  che  State  Board 
will  leave  Chicago  without  loss  to  its  treasury. 
This  is  all  it  desires. 

*** 

The  fat  chicken  show  was  a  failure,  and  has 
yearly  been  so  at  this  show.  This  year  the 
dressed  poultry  were  a  scandal  to  the  average 
feeding  capacity  of  the  average  hen,  aud  the 
single  blue  ribbon  ornamenting  the  lot  seemed 
ashamed  of  itself  to  be  found  iu  such  com¬ 
pany.  The  caged  chickens,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  happy.  They  were  placed  in  the 
gallery  as  a  side-show,  aud  an  extra  admit¬ 
tance  fee  was  asked  to  see  them.  Hence  they 
got  very  little  poking  from  parasols,  umbrel¬ 
las  aud  walking-sticks.  Really,  the  manage¬ 
ment  should  refuse  to  make  awards  except  to 
birds  specially  fattened  for  the  show.  Poultry 
cannot  be  too  fat.  I  find  better  fattcued  Cowl 
at  the  supply  stalls  than  l  saw  dressed  at  the 
show.  Poultry  raisers  who  will  instruct 
themselves  iu  caponizing  fowls  and  making 
them  fat  for  the  market,  may  make  some 
money  in  these  days  of  largely  accumulated 
wealth. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  1  have  already 
touched  upon  in  a  former  communication. 
It  was,  without  doubt,  the  largest  collection 
of  superior  bullocks  tho  world  oversaw;  supe¬ 
rior  to  English  shows  in  numbers,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  the  maturity  and  excellence  of 
the  beef;  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  Euglisb 
turnips,  Uush  pastures  aud  an  abundance  of 
cornmeal  are  what  make  sound  beef.  The 
sale  of  breeding  stock,  including  milk  breeds, 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  owners,  especially 
so  to  the  Hereford  owners,  tho  really  good 
animals  bringing  unusually  high  prices,  show¬ 
ing  the  increasing  estimation  in  which  this 


meaty,  majestic  and  ancient  breed  of  British 
cattle  is  held.  The  Hereford  men  have  had  to 
fight  their  way  in  Illinois  step  by  step,  and 
the  acrimonious  belligerency  of  a  noted  and 
able  Hereford  breeder  has  not  tended  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  parties  interested. 
The  Hereford  men  need  not  be  afraid  to  show 
in  any  beef  ring.  The  Short-horn  breeders 
need  not  fear  but  there  will  always  be  ample 
demand  for  their  noble  and  stylish  breed  of 
cattle. 

*** 

The  sheep  rings  showed  excellent  animals, 
with  a  fair  representation  of  the  leading 
breeds.  The  prenriums  were  fairly  distrib¬ 
uted  as  to  localities,  but  Cauada,  with  excel 
lent  long,  and  middle-wooled  sheep  and  grades 
and  crosses,  received  10  of  the  43  prizes 
awarded.  Mrs.  Ann  Newton,  of  Michigan, 
who  showed  fine  and  middle-wooled  sheep,  re¬ 
ceived  six  prizes,  two  of  them  being  in  sweep- 
stakes,  one  for  the  heaviest  fat  i-heep  and  one 
for  car-load.  In  the  sweepstakes  ring,  one 
premium  went  to  Illinois  for  \  wether  tinder 
one  year,  but  the  grand  sweepstakes  went  to 
Ohio.  The  heaviest  fat  sheep  was  from 
Michigan.  Premiums  for  car  lots  went  re¬ 
spectively  to  Ontario  and  Michigan ,  and  the 
prize  for  early  maturity  went  also  to  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  neither  numerous 
nor  contributed  from  distant  localities.  A 
hog  if  not  fat,  whatever  the  age,  is  nothing. 
It  is  the  hog’s  destiny  to  eat,  sleep,  grow'  fat. 
and,  this  accomplished,  to  be  converted  into 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  hams  and  sausage.  The 
Poland-China  is  the  favorite  hog  for  Western 
feeders.  The  Jersey  Red  or  Duroc  is  gaining 
in  favor.  So  is  the  Victoria,  though  in  this 
class  Chester- Whites  being  classified  with 
them,  the  Chesters  stood  first  in  the  premium 
awards.  Victorias  coming  second.  The  aristo¬ 
cratic  Berkshires  always  have  their  special 
admirers,  and  Essex  are  also  yearly  growing 
into  favor.  In  grades  and  crosses  the  Victo¬ 
rias  stood  first  in  classes  one  and  under  two 
years  old,  and  in  the  grand  sweepstakes  the 
Poland- Chinas  stood  first. 

*** 

The  sweepstakes  lings  and  grand  sweep- 
stakes  iu  cattle  were,  of  course,  the  culmin¬ 
ating  interest  in  the  show.  The  following 
will  give  the  facts  in  condensed  form.  There 
were  two  judgments — one  by  butchers  and 
one  by  feeders.  In  these  rings  the  premium 
steer  or  spayed  heifer,  three  and  under  four 
years,  judged  by  butchers,  went  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Polled  Angus.  Black  Prince;  two  years 
and  under  three,  to  the  Short-horn,  Clarence 
Kirkleavington ;  one  year  aud  under  two.  to 
the  Hereford,  Ohio  Bill.  Judged  by  feeders, 
the  Hereford  Roan  Boy,  three  and  under 
four  years,  received  the  premium;  two  years 
and  under  three,  Clarence  Kirkleavington ; 
one  and  under  two  years  Scratch,  a  grade, 
received  the  premium.  For  cow  three  years 
or  over.  Canada’s  Pride  took  the  premium  in 
both  classes.  In  the  grand  sweepstakes  the 
Hereford  Roan  Boy  took  the  premium  as  the 
best  animal  in  the  show.  On  carload  of  eight 
cattle,  three  and  under  four  years  old,  the 
first  premium  went  to  John  B.  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago;  the  second  to.John  D.  Gillett,  of  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ill.  For  a  lot  of  ten  cattle,  two  and 
under  three,  the  first  premium  went  to  J.  D, 
Gillett;  the  second  to  John  Ross  &  Son, 
Bucyrus,  O.  For  a  lot  of  twelve  cattle,  one 
and  under  two,  the  first,  prize  went  to  Fowler 
&  Van  Natta,  Fowler  Ind. ;  the  second  to  C. 
M.  Culbertson,  Chicago. 

***■ 

Coming  now  to  the  last  and  crucial  test, 
the  butcher’s  block,  the  steer  Starlight  7S 
Short-horn,  took  the  premium  as  the  best 
three-year- old  and  as  the  best  steer  on  the 
butcher’s  block  in  the  show.  This  was  the 
steer  that  received  the  grand  sweepstakes 
prize  at  Kansas  City  as  the  best  bullock  in 
the  show.  At  Chicago  this  steer  could  win 
nothing  in  the  show  ring  alive,  in  any  class ; 
dead,  he  showed  his  superiority  over  all  the 
best  ill  the  show,  even  over  the  bullock  judged 
best  both  by  the  committee  of  feeders,  and 
that  of  the  butchers  Kansas  City  may  well 
rejoice  that  the  judgment  there  given  has 
beeu  vindicated  at  Chicago,  although  it  re¬ 
quired  the  killing  of  a  steer  with  a  grand  fu¬ 
ture  before  him,  for  his  vindication. 

Chicago,  Ill.  JONATHAN  PERIAM. 


THE  SLAUGHTER  TEST  OF  CATTLE. 


The  slaughter  test  is  the  crucial  one  so  far 
as  beef  cattle  are  eoneerued.  Here  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  meat,  relative  quantities  in 
the  prime  parts,  marbling  of  fat  and  lean, 
or  their  mingling  together  are  what  nowa 
days  count  in  the  scale  of  profits  to  the 
butcher,  and  in  palatubility  and  profit  to  the 
consumer.  Every  person  likes  fat  beef,  but  a 
very  little  of  tho  fat  of  a  bullock  goes  into 
the  stomachs  of  the  consumers.  Hence  there 
is  really  no  profit  to  the  beef  eater  in  inor- 
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dinately  fattened  beef.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  to  mutton.  In  swine  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Side  pork  and  lard  are  and  always  will 
lie  important  articles  of  diet,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  commerce.  Petroleum  oil  and  gas 
have  driven  out  mutton  and  beef  tallow  as 
illuminating  agents;  consequently  these  have 
ceased  to  be  important  in tergers  in  the  world’s 
consumption.  The  mania  for  excessively  fat¬ 
tened  cattle  rests  with  the  consumers.  So 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  great  prices, 
beef  with  six  inches  of  outside  fat  will  be 
produced,  although  most  of  this  fat  is  really 
converted  into  the  cook’s  perquisites  of  the 
d  lipping  pau.  There  is  no  more  muscle  dean 
nmat)  iu  one  of  these  inordinately  fattened 
steers  than  in  a  fairly  ripe  butcher’s  steer. 
The  more  sensible  class  of  consumers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  this  Out,  and  hence  in  buying, 
pass  by  these  cuts  at  50  ets.  per  pound  for  what 
js  known  as  fat,  well  marked  beef.  Hence  on 
the  butcher’s  block  the  steer  that  will  dress 
the  most  pounds  to  the  live  weight,  is  not 
always  the  best  lor  the  consumer;  but  that 
steer  is  the  best  that  will  dress  the  most  pounds 
of  lean  meat  well  intermingled  with  fat.  The 
English  well  know  this.  Hence  Scotch  cattle, 
Highlanders  aud  Polls,  bring  the  best  prices  in 
the  London  markets;  Devons como next.  Here- 
fords,  next,  and  Short-horns  next.  Iu  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  grades  of  the  popular  breeds  on  smooth 
native  cow's  make  better  beef  than  thorough¬ 
breds.  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  con¬ 
stant  tendency  of  the  breeder  of  pure  bred 
animals  is  towards  excessively  early  maturity, 
intailing  abnormal  fat  and  delicacy  of  con¬ 
stitution  from  persistent  in-and-in  breeding. 

In  the  test  trials  at  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock 
Shows  the  Herefords  have,  as  a  whole,  had 
the  better  of  the  Short-horns  in  the  test  on  the 
butcher’s  block.  This  year  the  Short-horn 
bullock  owned  by  Mr.  JohnP.  Gillett,  showed 
the  smallest  percentage  of  offal  to  meat,  The 
Hereford  steer  of  Adams  Earl  came  next,  and 
the  Hereford  grand  sweepstakes  prize  and 
gold  medal  steer  was  third  in  respect  to  the 
test  on  the  butcher’s  block.  In  tins  connection 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Gillott  as  a 
breeder  is  not  averse  to  the  “Seventeens”  as  a 
foundation  for  beef.  He  looks  to  the  cubic 
inches  aud  feeding  qualities  in  a  steer  rather 
than  to  style.  He  never  pampers  his  stock 
under  blankets  and  in  hot  stables,  but  he  does 
know  how  to  feed,  and  whether  on  grass  or 
under  the  Winter  sheds,  his  animals  receive  all 
the  grain  they  can  eat  from  calf  hood  until 
they  are  slaughtered.  My  own  judgment  as 
to  the  edible  quality,  as  the  carcasses  lay  cut 
up,  was,  polled  Angus  first,  Hereford  second 
and  Short-horn  third ;  but  in  resoect  to  early 
maturity  the  judgment  would  be  exactly  re¬ 
versed.  It  would  stand,  as  a  rule.  Short-horn 
first,  Hereford  second,  and  polled  Angus  last. 

Chicago,  Ill.  J.  P. 

- »  ♦  • - 

THE  FAT-STOCK  SHOW  AT  CHICAGO. 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 


The  exhibition  was  larger,  better  in  qual¬ 
ity.  and  more  largely  attended  than  any  for¬ 
mer  one.  There  were  more  good  animals: 
fewer  poor  ones,  and  decidedly  a  higher 
average  standard.  Thesize,  ripeness  and  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  the  younger  animals  were 
especially  noticeable.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibit  that,  in  advance  of 
the  awards  in  most  classes,  there  was  anything 
but  agreement  as  to  “  how  they  would  go.” 
No  one  and  no  half  dozen  animals  were  dearly 
superior  to  all  others  Short  horns  and  Ucre- 
f orris  and  grades  of  these  breeds  made  up  the 
great  mass  of  the  show.  The  Herefords  were 
in  almost  as  large  numbers  as  the  Short-horns, 
aud  better  in  quality  than  ever  before.  Three 
Polled  Angus,  all  imported,  competed  for 
premiums,  aud  were  highly  successful,  doing 
much  to  make  the  breed  more  popular.  Two 
Holstein  cows  were  shown — creditable  speci¬ 
mens. 

As  between  breeds  the  honors  were  well  dis¬ 
tributed  A  three-year-old  half  Hereford, 
quarter  Short-horn  steer  won  the  champion 
prize,  and  received  more  high  honors  than  any 
other  animal.  A  high-grade  Short-horn  cow 
was  placed  as  best  cow  in  the  show.  The  best 
five  animals  of  any  age  were  Short-horns ;  as 
were  the.  best  five  two-year  olds,  and  five  year¬ 
lings,  also  best  car-load  of  two-year-olds.  The 
best  car  of  yearlings  were  Herefords,  The 
best  car  of  throe-year-olds  had  steers  of  both 
breeds.  The  best  carcass  was  that  of  a  high- 
grade  Short-horn,  which  was  also  the  best 
carcass  of  three-year-olds.  The  best  two- 
year-old  carcass  was  that  of  a  Polled  A  ngus, 
the  best,  yearling  carcass,  that  of  a  Hereford. 

Of  noteworthy  animals  it  may  be  said  that 
the  heaviest  steer  weighed  8,200  pounds, 
having  gained  235  pounds  in  the  year.  The 
heaviest  three-year-old  weighed  2,445  pounds; 
the  heaviest  two-year-old,  2,070  pounds;  the 
heaviest  yearling,  1,040  pounds.  This  last  h 
the  greatest  weight  for  age  ever  shown  at 
Chicago,  the  steer  not  being  quite  21  months 
oi  l,  and  of  high  quality  as  well  as  great  size. 


All  these  were  high-grade  Short-horns.  There 
were  S8  animals  weighing  2,000  pounds  each 
or  more,  of  which  31  were  Short-horns  or 
grades,  11  shown  by  Mr.  Gillett:  six  were 
Herefords  and  one  Angus.  Nine  Short-liom 
cows  averaged  1,300  pounds;  three  Herefords 
1,745  pounds.  The  one  Angus  cow  weighed 
1,820  pounds;  one  Holstein,  1,800  pounds.  So 
far  as  mere  weight  is  concerned,  the  Short¬ 
horns  were  clearly  in  advance. 

A  good  number  of  animals  made  their  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  appearance.  Few  of  these  had 
improved ;  some  were  clearly  not  so  good,  and 
probably  no  one  of  them  had  been  kept  at  a 
profit.  The  gains  made  by  the  older  animals 
during  the  last  year  were  small,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception.  Mi-.  Gillett  showed  six  two- 
year-olds,  also  shown  last  year,  which  had 
made  an  average  gaiu  of  597  pounds.  A 
pure  bred  white  Short-boni  two  years  old, 
from  Canada,  with  a  weight  of  2,045  pounds, 
showing  a  gain  of  425  pounds,  was  even  more 
successful  iu  prize  winning  than  last  year. 

The  largest  aud  best  show  by  any  individual 
was  -30  head  from  the  fields  of  Mr.  Gillett.  of 
Illinois.  Most  of  these  had  been  fed  out-of- 
doors  and  very  simply,  but  the  average  merit 
was  very  high.  Firmness  of  flesh,  accompa¬ 
nying  high  flesh,  was  especially  noticeable  in 
these  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the 
chief  prize  winners  were  the  white  two-year- 
old  steer  and  a  three-year-old  grade  Short¬ 
horn  cow  shown  from  Bow  Park.  Canada, 
which  had  been  carefully  housed  and  fed 
ground  foods  iu  variety.  The  cow  lacked  iu 
firmness  of  flesh,  or  she  would  have  been  a 
strong  competitor  for  the  highest  honors  iu 
the  show. 

The  display  of  dressed  meat  was  a  remarka¬ 
ble  one,  but  it  forcibly  suggested  the  fact  that 
the  animats  had  been  overfattened  for  the 
profit  of  the  butcher  and  consumer.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  was  quite  too  great.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  animals 
indicate  possible  maximum  results  Slaugh¬ 
tered  before  they  had  reached  a  state  of  over¬ 
ripeness,  they  would  have  given  carcasses  of 
the  highest  quality,  from  the  practical  side. 
The  remarkably  line  Hereford  steer.  Wabash, 
aud  a  cow  of  Mr.  Gillett’s,  which  competed 
for  the  carcass  prizes,  would  probably  have 
been  more  successful  a  year  ago. 

The  cattle  classes  received  much  the  greater 
share  of  attention,  increased,  by  the  fact  that 
a  largo  number  of  cattle  of  different,  breeds 
were  shown  for  sale;  but  the  sheep  classes 
were  creditably  filled  with  specimens  of  most 
of  the  breeds  known  in  America.  The  Downs 
were  ill  greatest  favor,  the  Shropshire*  taking 
lead  among  these  The  results  of  crosses  were 
illustrated.  Five  imported  Negretti  Merino 
rams,  with  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  but  of  no 
special  merit  in  form  or  weight  of  fleece,  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

Hogs  were  fairly  well  shown,  with  nothing 
especially  noteworthy.  A  good  collection  of 
well  fattened  hogs  was  the  impression  left  on 
the  mind.  As  between  breeds,  little  could  be  said 
to  have  been  decided.  Among  the  very  best 
animals  were  Poland  Chinas,  but  the  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  Victorias  and  Chester-Whites  were 
all  well  shown.  The  Berkshires  were  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  bests  pecimens. 

The  show,  counted  as  a  whole  aud  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  the  conventions  aud 
association  meetings  held  during  its  pro¬ 
gress,  was  a  great  success  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  deserves  much  credit,  g.  e.  morrow. 

Til.  Industrial  University,  Champain,  Ill. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Songs  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love.  Albert 
J.  Holden.  William  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York  City.  Price  40  cents,  board 
covers.  This  is  a  collection  of  hymns  suitable 
for  Sunday-schools  und  devotional  meetings. 
It  is  the  labor  of  two  years,  aud  grew  out  of 
the  great  distaste  the  author  had  for  playing 
the  hymns  that  he  was  obliged  to  each  Sun¬ 
day  for  children  to  sing;  (hey  were  so  jing¬ 
ling  and  devoid  of  music  in  its  higher  sense. 
There  a  re  some  of  the  most  beautiful  tunes  in 
this  book  that  can  be  found  anywhere,  many 
of  them  arc  of  the  author’s  composition,  who 
from  a  youth  has  had  the  keenest,  love  a  ml  ap¬ 
preciation  for  this  soul  elevating  art,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  organists  in  this  city.  We' 
hope  this  effort  of  his  to  create  a  love  for 
music  that  will  abide  in  the  heart,  may  meet 
with  the  success  it  deserves. 

Through  Texas  on  a  Mustang  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By  Sweet  & 
Knox,  editors  of  the  Texas  Siftings.  H.  S. 
Scranton  <&  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  It,  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  more  than  cull  our  readers  at¬ 
tention  to  the  authors  of  this  book,  who  are 
so  well  known  us  issuing  the  most  generally 
quoted  paper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  teem¬ 
ing  with  l’uu  and  humor,  good  natured  satires 


on  common  follies,  and  surpasses  in  natural 
wit  and  literary  ability  the  so-called  humor¬ 
ous  hooks  of  the  day,  We  think  it  cannot  fail 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  fun-lovers. 

Over  the  World.  A  book  of  travels,  ad 
ventures,  and  achievements.  Henry  Howe, 
Bradley  &  Co..  Publishers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  book  having  this  title  is  just  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  a  large,  octavo  volume,  of  843 
pages,  and  contains  over  forty  consecutive 
narratives.  These  are  largely  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  travel  and  adventure.  Some  of 
the  countries  visited  and  thus  told  of  are 
Japan,  Russia.  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Ger¬ 
many;  not  forgetting  our  own  New  England. 
A  subscription  book.  Price,  $3.50  aud  $4. (Ml 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher 
Columhus.  Washington  Irving.  John  B. 
Aldeu.  publisher,  New  York  City.  We  quote 
from  the  author’s  preface:  “All  that  1  can 
safely  claim  is,  an  earnest  desire  to  state  the 
truth,  au  absence  from  prejudice  respecting 
the  nations  mentioned  in  my  history,  a  strong 
interest  in  my  subject.” 

Elements  of  Surveying  and  Leveling. 
By  Charles  Davies,  L.L  D.  Revised  by  J. 
Howard  Van  Amriuge,  A.M.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co.,  Now  York  City.  A  thorough  and 
complete  work  on  surveying, commencing  with 
the  very  elements  of  the  subjects.  Chain 
surveying,  compass  surveying,  transit  sur¬ 
veying,  laying  out  and  dividing  land,  are 
among  those  here  treated. 

Second  Frkncb  Book.  After  toe  Nat¬ 
ural  or  Pestalozzian  Method.  James  H. 
Wormnn,  A  M.  A.  S.  Baines  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  N.  Y.  City.  This  is  the  second  French 
book  of  the  Chautauqua  language  course,  and 
it  teaches  French  without  the  help  of  the 
learner’s  vernacular.  The  lessons  are  strictly 
graded,  and  are  made  up  of  conversations  on 
familiar  subjects  and  topics  of  interest. 

Fore  and  Aft.  Robert  H.  Dixcn.  Lee  & 
Shepard,  publishers,  Boston.  Price,  $1.25. 
For  sale  by  Dillingham,  New  York  City.  A 
story  of  actual  sea  life,  and  told,  so  says  the 
author,  “because  my  friends  thought  that  what 
they  had  enjoyed  hearing  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  many  others;  and  because  so  few  true 
accounts  have  been  giveu  by  persons  who 
have  themselves  been  sailors.” 

The  Pocket  Manual.  No.  2.  M.  H.  Thom¬ 
son.  publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  50 
cents.  A  useful  little  work,  giving  informa¬ 
tion  of  many  subjects.  Some  of  them  are: 
How  to  Learn  Shorthand;  How  to  Becon  e  a 
Proof-reader;  How  to  I, earn  Dress  Making; 
How  to  Draw  and  Paint  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  a  “  library  in  a  nutshell  ” 

Twenty  Poems  from  Longfellow,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  bis  son,  Earnest  W.  Longfellow. 
Houghton,  Miffliu  &  Co.,  publishers,  Price 
$4.00.  Oneof  the  most  beautiful  of  theChrist- 
mas  books.  It  cannot  be  excelled  in  style  aud 
quality  of  the  engravings,  and  the  letter 
press.  It  would  lie  a  rare  gift,  to  a  friend. 

The  Tlvkham  Brotheus’  Tide  Mill.  J. 
T,  Trowbridge.  Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers. 
Price  $1.25.  This  is  a  story  that  has  been  run¬ 
ning  through  St.  Nicholus  for  a  year  and  has 
now  assumed  the  hook  form.  It  is  a  grand 
good  story  for  the  young  folks,  as  a  great 
many  thousands  can  testify  to  already. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  Elizabeth  Stuart. 
Phelps  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ,  Boston. 
Price,  $1.25.  This  is  n  story  peculiarly  the 
author’s  own.  It  gives  au  accountof  the  visit 
of  a  iniud  weakened  through  fever,  to  the 
realms  ol'  the  Eternul 

Riverside  Literature  Series:  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  STANDisn.  Arranged 
for  school  exhibitions  aud  private  theatricals. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  15c.,  pp. 

What  Shall  we  Do  with  our  Daugh¬ 
ters  ?  Superfluous  Women  and  other  lec¬ 
tures.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $1.25. 

Text  Book  of  Popular  Astronomy. 
Win.  G.  Peck,  Ph.L).  A.  S.  Baraes  &  Co,; 
publishers.  New  York  City.  For  the  use  of 
colleges,  academies,  aud  high  schools. 
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PITHS. 

Deliver  us  from  a  “nugger.” 

Au  infant  tightly  bandaged  is  simply  tor¬ 
tured. 

A  dark  house  is  necessarily  au  unhealthy 
one. 

Why  should  we  not  educate  our  girls  as 
well  as  our  boys  to  be  self  supporting! 

Hot  liquid  lye  is  recommended  for  removing 
obstructions  in  waste  pipes. 

It  is  no  credit  to  a  woman  of  bruins  to  be 
careless  of  her  personal  appearance  or  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  dowdy. 


Aprons  of  lace — black  and  white — as  well  as 
of  velvet  are  fashionable. 

Girls.have  a  bank  account — make  a  begin¬ 
ning,  If  ever  so  small. 

Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  in  matters  of 
dress,  between  duty  to  one’s  self  on  the  one 
hand,  and  extravagance  and  sin  on  the  other? 

It  is  said  that  farmers’ families  suffer  more 
from  dyspepsia  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  water  in  finger  glasses  may  bo  slightly 
tinted  with  cochineal  and  faintly  perfumed 
with  rose  water. 

The  practice  of  people  calling  upon,  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  a  sick  persou,  who  is 
ill  unto  death,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  incon¬ 
siderate.  Much  harm  has  been  done  tosuffer- 
ers  from  this  very  thing. 

A  natural  fear  of  being  looked  upon  as  a 
skin-fli  t  often  prevents  housekeepers  from 
impressing  those  under  them  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  true  economy. 

Let  men  say  what  they  will  about  women 
for  their  love  of  dress,  yet,  there  never  was  a 
slattern  who  could  hold  the  love  and  respect 
of  a  sensible  man 

Coffee  retains  the  scent  and  flavor  of  any 
thing  with  which  it  is  brought  into  too  close 
contact.  Remember  this  when  storing  it. 
It  should  also  be  kept  air-tight. 

A  good  dentifrice:  A  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  Myrrh  in  a  wine-glass  of  water.  Use  part 
for  brushing  the  teeth,  the  remainder  as  a 
rinse  for  the  mouth. 

Young  ladies,  make  yourselves  proficient 
in  some  one  thing,  so  that  you  can  earn  your 
own  living  should  it  be  necessary,  or  should  you 
wish  to  do  so.  The  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  fhor- 
ouffhly  master  some  trade  or  profession  that 
will  bring  you  in  money. 


AUNT  MABBY’S  HOUSEHOLD  TALKS. 


Mistrksh  Every-Day  is,  as  the  Scotch  folk 
say,  “gay  thrang”  just  now,  being  busy  with 
Fall  sewing,  having  carpenters  at  work,  and 
having  the  time  broken  up  by  the  hundred 
other  things  that  at  times  seem  to  distract 
a  household.  Now,  I  am  so  settled  down,  and 
quite  all  alone,  since  navigation  has  closed 
and  the  storm  windows  arc  up,  and  the 
choicest  plants  are  covered  un  for  the  Wiuter, 
and  my  house-cleaning  is  done,  that  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  sit  down  and  knit  or  read; 
aud  so,  wheu  my  neighbor  came  over  the 
other  day  and  said,  ‘Aunt.  Mubby,  do  write 
an  article  this  week!”  I  could  uot  resist  her 
coaxing  tone,  and  1  said:  “  Well,  if  1  can  find 
anything  to  say  that  is  worth  listening  to,  I 
will.” 

And,  first,  let  me  thauk  the  lady  who  wrote 
last  week  about  grapes.  They  are  real  pesky 
thiugs  to  ha  ve  too  many  of.  They  have  so 
much  skin  and  stone,  and  then  sometimes  they 
get  ugly  and  won’t  “  jell.”  It  just  provokes 
me,  sometimes ,  when  1  make  them  up,  and 
they  stay  soft,  and  run  in  the  molds  instead  of 
being  stiff  and  firm  like  other  fruit.  It  is  no 
wonder  people  want  some  other  way  of  making 
’em  up. 

When  I  was  house-cleaning  I  found  some 
spots  on  my  mahogany  table,  and  real  rings 
of  white  where  Laura’s  girl  had  set  down  a 
glass  of  water,  I  think,  in  Summer,  aud 
it  had  left  its  mark.  I  made  a  polish  of 
one-half  pint  alcohol,  pulverized  resin  and 
gum-shellac,  of  each  one-half  ounce.  Put 
these  iuto  the  half  pint  of  alcohol;  let  it  dis¬ 
solve;  then  add  one-half  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  apply  with  a  bit  of  canton  flannel,  folded 
four  double.  It  made  a  very  fine  polish  for 
all  the  furniture,  aud  took  the  stain  quite 
away,  leaving  no  greasy  streaks  or  smears. 
But  it  must  he  well  mixed  and  dissolved. 

Just  before  1  commenced  house-cleaning  I 
dyed  a  lot  of  wool  for  stocking  yarn  that  I 
had  been  spinning  in  Summer.  It  came  out 
such  a  pretty  brown  that  the  young  girls  here 
call  it  “  lovely,”  aud  my  neighbor’s  daughter, 
who  goes  in  for  art,  says  it  is  “real  terra 
cotta” — whatever  that,  may  be.  For  six 
pounds  of  wool  I  took  one  pound  of  cam- wood, 
and  put  in  the  yarn  for  half  an  hour :  then  I 
lifted  it  with  a  stick  on  to  another  stick  across 
the  tub,  let  it  drip  there,  and  added  to  the 
remaining  dye  in  the  tub  two  pounds  of  fustic. 
1  heated  it  to  boiling  in  the  dye-pot,  dipped 
again,  aud,  after  taking  out,  added  au  ounce 
of  blue  vitriol  aud  four  ounces  of  copperas. 
I  then  put  iu  the  wool  again,  and  left  it  half 
an  hour,  turning  it  occasionally;  when  it  came 
out  aud  was  dry,  it  w  as  a  pretty,  snuff-colored 
brown,  just  the  match  of  my  new  merino 
dress. 

Some  of  the  lads  aud  lasses  came  in  the 
other  night  and  cracked  a  largo  cupful  of  my 
hickory  nuts  after  they  had  eaten  all  they 
wanted;  so  I  made  them  a  cake,  using  with 
that  quantity  of  nuts  two  teacups  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  a  little  thin  cream,  aud 
three-aud-a  half  cups  of  flour,  in  which  were 
mixed  two  teaspoou  fuls  of  Horsford’s 
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baking  powder.  I  beat  up  three  eggs — whites 
and  yelks  separately ;  and  it  wras  a  very  fine 
cake,  they  said,  though  I  warned  them  it 
would  give  them  indigestion.  But  young 
folks  don’t  think  of  such  tilings,  aud  they 
just  laughed  and  said  they  felt  sure  the  long 
walk  would  do  away  with  any  injurious 
effects.  It’s  amazin’  what  a  lot  of  apples  and 
nuts  a  few  young  folks  can  manage  to  get 
through  with  in  an  evening.  I  aiu  sometimes 
quite  curious  to  know  if  I  should  be  favored 
with  such  pleasant  attentions  and  visits  if  I 
had  a  spare  or  bare  larder.  And  then  I  say 
to  myself,  "  Mabby,  it’s  mean  of  you  to  think 
such  hateful  things;  bo  content  with  the 
attentions,  and  don’t  inquire  too  closely. 
Perhaps  aLl  your  motives  are  not  the  best  al¬ 
ways  ”  And  when  one  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
intentions,  plans  aud  motives,  it  is  just  start¬ 
ling  to  find  bow  selfish  we  all  are. 

How  long  the  evenings  are  now1!  It  makes 
me  lonesome  to  hear  the  wind  sigh  through 
the  leafless  poplars;  and  though  the 
fire  is  warm,  and  the  little  homo  cosy  aud 
cheery,  I  feel,  more  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year,  how  lonely  I  am  as  I  sit  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  and  knit  for  other  folks’  bairns,  and  I 
hope  all  who  are  in  happy  homes  as  united 
families  are  grateful  to  n  Father  in  heaven  for 
this,  the  most  supreme  blessing  of  life.  And 
if  they  do  not  appreciate  it  uow.  they  will, 
perhaps,  in  after  life,  when  separation  and 
death  come,  as  they  must  to  all.  They  will 
then  long  for  the  faces  of  their  dear  cues, 
who  “cheered  with  mirth  the  earth.”  And  as 
I  sit  here  alone,  listening  to  the  sad  November 
storm  outside,  1  softly  murmur: 

“  Alas!  for  love,  If  this  were  all, 

And  naught  beyond  the  earth.” 


NEW  TOOLS 


The 

season,  together  with  recent  Improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “PLAMiT  - 

Jr.’’  Farm  and  Uar-  f 

den  Implements  be-  -  a  A 

yond  nil  Coin- 
petition. 


.  //.NOW,  if  yon  are  in- 

te rested  in  Farm! me, Gar- 
detmac  or  Trucking;  for  nor 
^  MRU  CVTALOCiCK,  contain, 
ing  32  pages  and  over  10  illustra¬ 


tions, 
^  describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 


i/rniQ  Sarsaparilla  is  a  medicine  t  hat, 
T  til  O  during  nearly  40  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  efti- 
cuey  as  the  best  blood  alterative  known 
to  medical  science. 

1RSAPARILLA 

genuine  Honduras  Sarsaparilla)  is  its 
base,  and  its  powers  are  enhanced  by 
tile  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  and  Stii- 
lingia.  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  aud 
Iron,  and  other  potent  ingredients, 
your  blood  vitiated  bv  derangements 
of  the  digestive  and  tissimilatorv func¬ 
tions?  is  it  tainted  bv  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  eoutftlu  i  lie  poison  of  Mercury 
or  Contagious  Disease? 
ip  leading  physicians  of  the  United 
It  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  Ayer's  S  a Rsa  1*a U i I,l. a ,  say  that 
nothing  else  so  good  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  withiu  the  range  of 
pharmacy. 

||  y  by  hse  of  (his  remedy  is  it 
IkT  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
corrupted  Mood  to  attain  sound  health 
aud  prevent  transmission  of  the  de¬ 
structive  taint  to  posterity . 

Ift  DH I  IPLi  I  V  effective  renovation 
lUnUUunLT  of  the  system  must 
include  not  only  the  removal  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  blood,  but  its  enrich¬ 
ment  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
vital  organs. 

‘I  I  ADI  C  witnesses,  all  over  the 
^LIABLE.  world,  testify  that  this 
work  is  better  accomplished  by  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
remedy. 

Ann  that  is  corrupted  through  dis- 
.UUU  ease  is  made  pure,  and  ldood 
weakened  through  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  made  strong,  by’ 
A  Y KR’S  SAR9A PAR  I LL  A . 

I  DIE* V IMP  1  ,u'  Mood  and  building 
Inlr  YIIMtl  up  the  system  require 
time  ill  serious  cases,  but  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  more  speedily  than 
from  anything  else. 

"  n  I P I KJ  r  f°r  which  like  effects  are 
-LMul N L  falsely  claimed,  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  market,*  tinder  many  names, 
but  the  only  preparation  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  of 
the  world’s  confidence,  is 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


ONION  SAUCE  FOR  DUCKS,  ETC. 

Miner  a  good-sized  onion,  put  iuto  a  skillet 
with  its  hulk  of  butter,  and  fry  gently  until 
a  light  brown.  Add  a  half  pint  of  stock  (liquid 
you  have  boiled  meat  in),  a  half  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Boil  up, 
strain  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  flour  made 
smooth  in  a  little  water  to  thicken  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley.  Boil  two  minutes 
aud  send  to  table. 

TO  COOK  KIDNEYS. 

Wash,  cut  lengthwise  to  the  root,  of  which 
a  little  piece  must  be  left,  large  enough  to  hold 
them  together,  and  let  soak  half  an  hour  iu 
one  quart  of  cold  water,  to  which  you  have 
added  a  spoonful  of  sharp  vinegar.  Take 
out,  wipe  dry,  and  fry  briskly  in  beef  drip¬ 
pings  or  butter,  till  almost  done;  take  out 
dip  in  beaten  egg  (salted  aud  peppered),  cover 
with  cracker  dust  and  fry  until  both  sides  are 
nicely  browned.  A  very  good  breakfastdisli. 

E  L.  M. 


PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 

Sold  by  nil  druggists:  Price  1 ; 
six  bottles  for  $*>. 


Grinds  Corn  md  Cob  and  all  kinds  of  Grain  successfully.  Unequalled 
Capacity,  on  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  run  by  belt  or 
tumbling  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOll  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Reed  <fc  Barton 

• Manufacturers  of 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


ENTERPRISE  MEAT-CHOPPER. 

We  received  a  No.  10  meat-chopper,  from 
the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  Third  aud 
Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  have  used  it  with 
different  meats  for  hash;  for  chopping  liver, 
onions  and  bread;  scollops,  clams,  aud  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  soup;  cabbage  and  celery  for  cold- 
slaw,  etc: ,  and  have  found  it  to  supply  a  long- 
felt,  need  in  the  kitehe*.  It  cuts  like  a  sharp 
knife,  whatever  is  passed  through  it.  It  is 
easily  taken  apart,  washed  and  put  together. 
The  knives  are  said  to  be  self-sharpening, 
which,  if  true,  places  the  little  machine,  which 
seems  to  be  strong  iu  all  its  parts,  beyond  any 
fear  of  its  getting  out  of  order.  In  fact,  our 
experience  so  far,  justifies  us  in  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  our  readers.  mrs.  economy. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

COOK  BOOKS;  COLORING  FLOWERS  FOR  WIN¬ 
TER  BOUQUETS. 

J.  H.  P.  asks  the  name  of  a  good  cook-book; 
also  how  to  color  flowers. 

A  ns.— Wo  have  many  good  works  on  cook¬ 
ing,  but  the  ones  we  consult  most  are  the 
Buckeye  Cookery,  published  by  the  Buckeye 
Publishing  Co.,  Marysville,  Ohio,  and  Miss 
Parloa’s  New  Cook  Book,  published  by  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  Boston.  Dip  the  flowers  or  grasses 
into  a  spiritous  liquid  solution  of  the  various 
aualiue  dyes. 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 

Mam’s  Bara  Floor  Horse  Power. 1  frflH 


The  HI  out  Wonderful  Miniature  machine 
ever  produced.  TUU  Is  a  perfect  Klcctrie  bn  vine 
with  cell  battery  and  motor coundete all  ready  to  ruu, 
and  It  t*  out*  of  the*  moat  InWri'aCtag  pieces  or  nmehin 
t-rv  imuKtnaide  With  each  one  go  euough  chemicals 
for  a  month's  u«e.  a  hoy  of  ter  years  mn  under 
stand  the  direction*  and  ruu  !(.  Thtt*  temb* olvtciu  nn 

full  Of  WM Id*,  put  in  the  stated  Iiitawtlty  of  Hit*  chem¬ 
ical  powder  and  In  it  moment  the  engine  U  ruunitm. 
and  when  the  iryrodCOple  dUc*  are  atuiehisl  Uenullluj 
forms  ami  colors  are  iihuturel.  Tills  lurdruuient  will 
entertain  a  household  nil  winter,  and  do  much  to  ren¬ 
der  the  science  of  electric  power  understood  l  liese 
machines  are  Imported  amt  could  md  he  litmle  in  this 
country  Tor  the  prtee.  K very  one  warranted  perfect. 
Price  w  1 ,00.  Sent  lor  mull.  10  cents  extra.  T 1 1  h 
II A  It  II A 1'  II  OKI*  \  N  I VA  i  O.  bilberl 

Ml..  IMifiltftdelpUlu.  Ph.  Mammoth  Mom  ift»r  Cola 


Pro  I*.  Hontford9*  Bakina  Powder. 

Nt‘W  ami  Valuable. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  ol'  Philadelphia,  a  lead¬ 
ing  chemist,  says:  “  We  recommend  your 
preparation  as  a  new  and  valuable  agent  iu 
household  ec« mouiy.” — Ail r. 


H  oral'ord’*  Acid  Phoa pliate 

In  Nervous  Diseases. 

1)r.  Henry,  New  York,  says:  “Iu  nervous 
diseases,  I  know  of  uo  preparation  to  equal  it.’’ 
— Adv. 


■  I  i.r'TT - r—  .  i-  K H>  mmors.lllii.l  afl  I  a  I 

er.  ThreaJ  Cutter,  Neetl.|r  I  w 
Htvin  f|lT  Iw>.  Oil  ■»«»>!  full  outlltwith  eaeh.— 

H  /  W  Uuuriinleeil  l«  !»»•  uertV-vt.  Wiir- 

I  ImU’iN  r»<il*  ii;»  v.-ttr.  tMritfKty  tlullblt? 

ifli  MM  nil-  mu.  time-  ••  i«-n  r  when  .you 
can  try  tie-  .herore ,  ou  »  rent 
•  rl'  1  1  Ail  Uto  improverneiii  -  Runs  light. 

-  A  /atrr&i  A/\\  with  Hide  tiOhe  llmul-ome  unit 
€-•  Ua  ilu ruble.  Olrvuluru  with  hun- 

*  _  a  drt-tla  of  (vatlmunlnla  J  fray 

UKO.  1*  V Y  \ E  .V  10,  47  Third  Avo. .  CtUvugu.m. 


The  Klikal  New  Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  dale  until  January  1st,  188fi,  for 
*2. 00.  Tell  your  friends  of  this. 


'  'fr7 

nrm 

J  itftj 

1  ii  pi 

IdHdTTlI 

liin 

tw$  r»f  tl)c  Wttk. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Dee.  8,  1883. 

A  telegram  this  morning  from  Winnepeg, 
Manitoba,  says  that  yesterday  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  antn-oicwopoly  meeting  was  held  at 
Braddon.  It  was  non-partisan,  and  all  joined 
in  indorsing  the  Farmers1  Alliance,  and 
pledging  their  co-operation  to  secure  all 
rights  “  properly  due  to  the  Province.”  At 
another  meeting  at  Rapid  City  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  secession  was  boldly  advocated  by  the 
leading  speakers,  who  said  that  unless  things 
changed  soon  the}'  would  “go  over  to  Da¬ 
kota  in  a  body.”  A  monster  meeting  is  to 

be  held  at  Winnepeg  on  Deo  .18  .  . . 

Congress  met  last  Monday,  but  neither 
House  was  “organized”  until  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  Speaker, 
beating  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York.  This  is  considered  a 
great  triumph  for  the  “free-traders,”  and  the 
“tariff-for-revenue-only”  men,  as  both  Ran¬ 
dall  and  Cox  are  much  more  strongly  “pro¬ 
tectionist.”  As  the  Spenker  has  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  House  Committees,  aud  the  “busi¬ 
ness,”  of  the  House — that  is  the  legislation 
considered  by  it — is  arranged  by  the  commit¬ 
tees,  the  Speakership  is  next  in  importance  to 
the  Presidency,  indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  an  able  Speaker  has  not  more  influ¬ 
ence  on  legislation  than  any  President  could 
have.  Hitherto  Carlisle  has  been  very  “con¬ 
servative”  in  his  utterances— indeed  he  has 


duction  and  sale  of  Rex  Magnus,  has  col¬ 
lapsed,  owing  chiefly  to  the  gross  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  Manager,  who  indorsed 
for  another  firm  with  which  he  was  connected. 
This  firm  soon  burst  up,  and  the  Huuiston 
Company,  having  to  take  up  its  “paper,” 
had  to  follow  “where the  wood-bine twineth,” 
after  losing  $200,000.  Probably  another  com¬ 
pany  will  be  organized  to  push  the  sale  of 
Rex  Magnus,  for  it  was  the  man  not  the  thing 


ceptional  cases  range  from  35  to  50  cents.  As 
a  whole  the  corn  in  these  States  is  reported 
extremely  poor,  aud  the  farmers  are  discour- 
aged.  It  should  be  noted  in  these  three  States’ 
however,  that  some  counties  report  large 
yields  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Former 
reports  represented  the  existence  of  a  boom  in 
Kansas  corn.  Now,  however,  these  reports 
are  shaded  decidedly.  The  yield  is  good,  but 
there  is  a  general  suspicion  that  the  corn  in 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1883. 

Across  the  Atlantic.  O  Donnell,  the  shooter 
of  Carey,  has  been  convicted  of  murder  and 
condemned  to  be  hung  on  December  17.  A 
good  deal  of  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  but  as  the 
Government's  policy  demands  his  death  for 
the  betl  er  protection  of  other  “informers”  like 
Carey,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  that  he  will 
escape  the  halter.  Bitterness  and  strife  be¬ 
tween  Orangemen  and  other  Irishmen  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  intense  in  Ulster;  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  the  Orangemen  are 

too  few  to  have  a  “fair  show.” . France  is 

sending  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  to 
Algeria  to  provide  against  ‘‘contingencies’' 
that  may  be  due  to  the  agitation  created  in 
Northern  Africa  by  the  late  victor}-  of  El 
Mahdi.  She  is  sending  away  more  troops  to 
Tonquin,  where  Admiral  Courbet  is  still  “pre¬ 
paring”  for  an  advance  against  Son toy  and 
Bac-Ninh  The  Chinese  are  massing  forces 
along  the  Tonquin  frontier  and  refuse  to  yield 
an  ‘iota'- of  their  claims  in  the  Tonquin  “nf- 


spoken 


Randall’s  tongue .  fair  ”  Frauce  aud  Cbina  ar«  “squaring  off  ” 

Professor  J.  H.  Tice,  the  well-known  weather  at  each  other-  aud  both  seem  anxious  some 

prophet,  died  suddenly  yesterday  week  at  his  outsider  should  interfere  in  the  interests  of 

residence  in  Cheltenham, a  suburb  of  St.  Louis.  J^ace  beforo  tbe*y  come  blows . 

. The  Louisville  exposition,  successful  6  ?a*ar  -v  of  Archbishop  of  Paris  has 

though  it  was  in  many  respects,  leaves  the  been  reduced  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

managers  with  a  $230,000  debt  aud  a  $300,000  from  forty-five  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 

building  that  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  R  anes  a  year . Instructions  have  been 

with ....  A  number  of  capitalists  have  just  pur-  Riven  to  the  American  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters 
chased  800  acres  of  land  iu  Pickens  County,  for  ^ie  of  American  interests  in 

Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  marble  of  the  event  of  war  between  France  and  China. 

excellent  quality . The  drill  for  the  art-  ••*•••  The  number  of  persons  killed  by  wild 

esian  well  at  r.he  shops  of  the  Winchester  Arms  animals  nnd  snakes  in  India  last  year  was 

Company  in  New  Haven,  Conn., hasstuck  fast  l--5,  against  21,42 1  in  the  previous  year, 

at  the  depths  of  2,000  feet . The  four  aud  of  cattle*  46’707’  against  44, M0.  Of  the 

buildings  for  the  World’s  Industrial  and  Cot-  buman  beings  destroyed,  2,800  were  killed  by 

ton  Expositon  in  New  Orleans  are  to  have  '',ld  animals,  and  T»,5l9by  snakes.  Of  the 

1.000.000  square  feet  of  exhibition  space,  and  deaths  occasioned  by  tho  attacks  of  wild 

are  to  cost  in  the  aggregate  only  $255,000 .  animals.  805  were  caused  by  tigers,  278  by 

According  to  the  forthcoming  annual  report  wolves.  20 1  by  leopards,  350  by  jackals,  and 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  imports  re-  ‘  alligators;  18,501  wild  animals  and 
ceived  in  this  port  last  year  amounted  to  322,421  snakes  were  destroyed,  for  which  the 
$508,700,476,  and  in  all  United  States  ports  to  Govermnetjt  Paid  rewards  amounting  to  141,- 

$751,670,305.  The  exports  from  New  York  ()M  rupees,  about  $70,000 . The  result  of 

were  $84,060,528,  from  all  ports  $208,048,850.  tIie  °l,cidng  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railroad  is 
- - -  shown  to  be  that  French  trade  with  Italy  was 

TLTURAL  NEWS  8^,000,000  less  than  in  1881,  and  Italian  trade 

_  ‘  ‘  with  Germany  $18,000,000  more . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Dec.  0,  1883. 

Baltimore  alone,  this  season,  has  put  up 
14,400,000  cans  of  peaches,  2.000,000  cans  of 
peas,  300,000  cans  of  string  beans,  and  100,000 
cans  of  pears,  3,000,000  cans  of  tomatoes, 
1,000,000  cans  of  fruits  and  other  vegetables, 

. The  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  December 

*,  in  its  review  of  the  British  grain  trade, 
says:  “The  land  is  very  wet.  Wheats  are 
healthy.  Trade  was  dull  and  prices  were 
lower  to  buyers.  Values,  except  in  the  case 
of  choice  samples,  have  decliued  about  Is.  per 
quarter;  inferior  English  was  pressed  for 
sale.  Flour  was  cheaper.  Maize  sells  slowly. 
Barley  was  very  dull  for  foreign;  grinding 

qualities  were  cheaper” . The  Loudon 

General  Omnibus  Company,  which  has  given 
a  fair  trial  to  t  he  experiment  of  using  Belgian 
horses,  has  given  it  up.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  serviceable  life  of  a  Belgian 
horse  (costing  $200)  does  not  average  more 
than  six  years;  while  a  British  horse  (costing 
on  an  average  no  more)  will  last  double  the 
time.  When  the  Belgian  horse  is  used  up, 
the  company  can  only  get  $40  or  $50  for  him. 
The  British  horse  under  similar  conditions 

will  realize  $75 . The  colony  of  Russian 

Hebrews  located  on  a  farm  of  eight  hundred 
acres  in  Middlesex  County,  Virginia,  proved 
an  utter  failure,  after  $5,000  had  been  ex¬ 
pended,  and  the  families  will  be  sent  back  to 
Baltimore.  A  like  failure  has  befallen  every 
Hebrew  agricultural  settlement  of  which  we 

have  heard . . . . The  records  show  that  the 

exports  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  Canada  this 
year  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  cattle  shipped 
aud  for  which  space  has  been  contracted  in 
steamships  to  December  31,  is  55,674  head, 
and  the  total  number  of  sheep  113,725 

head . Our  contributor,  Richard 

Goodman,  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  has  made  oue 
of  the  largest  cattle  sales  ever  consummated 
in  his  section.  He  has  sold  Major  Brown  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  25  Jerseys,  including  cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  for  about  $15,000.  He  has 
left  a  very  fine  herd,  and  making  about  $50 

worth  of  butter  per  week  . The  Hunis- 

ton  Food  Preserving  Company,  for  the  pro¬ 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  Dec.  S,  1883. 

The  crop  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  month  of  December, 
based  on  returns  from  about  700  township 
correspondents,  shows  the  number  of  wheat 
acres  sown  to  be  2,626,570,  being  97  per  cent, 
of  that  sown  for  1882.  The  condition  of  the 
crop,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  Fall,  is 
102  per  ceDt.  The  rye  acreage,  as  compared 
with  that  of  last  Fall,  is  88  per  cent. ,  and  the 
condition  of  the  crop  09  per  cent.  The  barley 
acreage,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  Fall,  is 
87  per  cent.,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop  99 
per  cent. 

The  Live  Stock  Indicator  of  Kansas  City 
published  yesterday  reports  from  about  eighty 
counties  in  Kansa-,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Southwestern  Nebraska  aud  South  western 
Iowa,  which  are  unanimous  in  showing  that 
Winter  wheat  is  going  into  tho  Winter  in  a 
rank,  vigorous  condition,  probably  never  be¬ 
fore  equaled.  The  acreage  has  increased, 
particularly  in  Kansas.  Opinions  differ 
greatly  concerning  corn,  The  general  tenor, 
however,  is  that  the  present  crop  equals  that 
of  last  year,  although  the  quality  in  many 
localities  is  below  the  average,  the  weather 
having  been  unfavorable,  drying  out  the  cob. 
Hogs,  both  fat  and  feeders,  seem  abundant, 
and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  full  supply  at 
Kansas  City  throughout  the  Winter  season. 

A  telegram  from  Chicago  this  morning 
says  that  telegraphic  reports  from  nearly  100 
points  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  on  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  a  discouraging 
tenor.  At  the  (late  of  the  last  report  the  corn 
in  Illinois,  Iowa  aud  Indiana  was  very  gener¬ 
ally  reported  soft.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
cribbed  com  has  since  been  heated  and  be¬ 
come  swelled,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
necessary  to  empty  the  cribs  to  dry  the  com, 
which  to  a  great  extent  is  being  fed  to  stock. 
In  Indiana  large  areus  of  com  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  floods  and  many  thousand 
bushels  lost.  The  range  of  prices  averages 
from  30  to  40  cents  per  bushel,  although  ex- 


968,e«,S  i  Jtc.  jCloSl  n  g  nt  suite;  May,  clos- 

IpK  No.  3  Chicago  Spring,  ifcav^e,;  No.  a 

ilo.  Nlu82c:No.  2  Red  Winter.  W&fliGISc.  Tobn  ex 
eited:  the  trading  wa*  confined ehltSy  toMavdellv 
erle*  ami  unusually  larse  amount*  were  ofTcred 
"  urn  the  marlu  i  touchml  liile  foi  I  J.-,.  deliver' 
price*  were  well  susndued  uotwlOisumdlni/ubomar 
kei  advanced  jUiftlUc.  above  the  opening  figure-*.  hut 
later  receded  pikuml  closed  under  yoster- 


Si-iitc:  May.  Mh,»<,(Wic..  closing  at  «M*c.  OatsIu  fa Irrte- 
maiul- Cas.i  Siw.'ilic.;  D  cent  her  8IJ4Hi9lb(r.,  elos 
Inf  ,fl  mi  ary.  :n  W!t?q,o.,  closing  at  siwo: 

May.  closing  at  Kvk  firm  lit  %. 

Barley  quiet  it t  171  Mr  Flaxseed  firm  at  8 1.45 
Cattle.-  Market brisk  with  an  upward  movement 
in  prices.  Common  and  medium  grades  not  uereep- 
tlbly  advancing,  but  for  ato  thing  better  than  me- 


$3.50»*4  for  common  Wvfi.ao  for  prime.  Texans. 
*0.  i  j  for  bulls;  $3.-11  fbr  eowa;  84.lSe..$lLC>  for  steers, 
nogs  in  active  demand,  especially  good  to  best. 
W  arui,  wet  weather  militated  against  an  advance  In 
priee.  Poor  to  prime  light  $1. 10  «,#-(. ss-  inferior 
mixed  to  choice  heavy  grade,  $4. 13:  skips  and 
CUlls,  $3®84.4U, 

St.  Louis,— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Fail  Wheat  is2;!^c.  lower; 
Com  2Jic.  higher.  Oats,  l%c.  higher.  Cattle, 
steady.  Sheep,  unchanged.  Hogs,  about  the 
same. 

Wheat— Unsealed;  market  closed  dull.  No.  2  Red 
Fall,  99t$(.c$1.0H4  cash;  !KWgc.  December:  81.02,  , Inn- 
nary;  $Lti), February;  81.1)0(4  May  Cork— Unsettled 
at  (Hktc.casi).  OATS-aitvu.  Kvk  Gulet  ai  .M.aMW.' 
Rari.icy— Dull.  Prime  to  fancy,  Mkasiv.  Hooe  -in 
active  demand  Vorkwa.  4.7T>-  Packing  $4.75® 
0.20;  Ilulchers  Extra,  JtJ.iUM  7.85.  Catti.k-UchI 
grades, active  und  Arm,  poor  grades,  dull  and  weak 
exports,  8H. 00486.40;  (rood  to  Choice  Shipping,  $vUi 
r.bo.lKJ-  Medium  to  Fair,  *4.75®  5.25;  Good  Butchers’ 
8i.tKJ94.75;  Cows  and  Heifers,  $8,50®  4.2fl;  Stockers  and 
Feeders,  88Je/.t  i.2',.  Shy t:v -Fair  lo  Hood,  8S-’25®;(.75: 
Prime  to  Fancy,  tS.Ws  US;  Texans,  $!.«<«  1MK 

t'l.NcINSATI,  Ohio,  Dec  0.-  Wheat  Is  in  good  demand- 
No.  2  Red,  81.0l!<,<rt,l  u.*9.  o.uk  Firm;  No.  a  Mixed, 
new,  52m  521*0  new  ear. iipalSc .  Oath-si roug  ut 
^c.  RYE-Onlct  at  fiofee,  lUut.SY-Flrm:  extra 
No.  3,  Fall.M&fiOa  Pom-quiet  nC8H.OOai4.25.  Laud 
—Firm  at  8*.50.  Bulk  meats  In  good  demand  anil 
tlrtn;  Clear  Lib,  *i.0U.  BacOu  scarce,  firm  and  un¬ 
changed.  Hoaa— Firm;  common  to  light,  $3.85@5.i0; 
packing  and  butchers’  $5.M@5.60. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nttw  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1883. 

Keans  and  Peas,- Values  ‘  about  as  before,”  but 
signs  of  Irregularity  are  not  wanting. 

Beans— marrow,  prune,  new,  83,  Beans,  marrows, 
prime,  old,  82.85<a2.90;  dot  medium,  prime,  82.70; 
do.  pea.  82.70;  do.  white  kidney,  choice,  83.25 
i'*3. 5d;  do.  red  kidney,  iKSS,  choice,  $5;  do.  tur 
tie  sou  p,  lssn,  8-1-25;  foreign  pen  bean*,  82.25(4,2.  Ill; 
do.  foreign,  medium*,  new,  82-2tV52.2.V  do.  do.  old. 
82.03®  2. 10.  Peas,  green,  prime.  8l.9iMtt.ltO;  do.  South¬ 
ern  B.  K.  peas,  $8.23(6(8.50;  California,  Lima,  $3.20(51 
8.30, 

Breadstuff*  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  No.  2  Milwaukee  wheat  is  2e. 
lower:  No.  3  red  ls.ljtjc. lower  In  elevator;  No.  2  red  Is 
1c.  lower  for  rail  certificate*  la  elevator:  ungraded 
white  Is  the  same.  Rye- Western.  U  h)c.  higher. 
Corn— No.  3  Is  1c.  lower;  No.  2  Is  higher  In  ele- 
vator,  l<\  high)  r  -III. ait.  Oltt  No  8  is  1  Id 
No.  2  Is  bic.  higher:  No.  1  is  !<<'•  higher;  No.  3  white 
Is  tje.  lilgln  r:  No.  2  Is  the  same;  No.  1  Is  the  same; 
mixed  Western  Me-  higher;  white  State  Is 
higher. 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meal.— Flour— quotations- No  2, 
$2.2003.10;  superfine,  82.8003.40,  latter  an  extreme, 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  $3. 15@3.90;  good  to  fancy 


b.35:  on  tent  Winter  wheat  extra.  $r,.rn.a(i.si);  eftv  mill 
.f“r  Indies.  $5.35*5, 50*  south  America, 

t'A  hi)*  SAitttfnni'Yi  flmii*  a..  ..  _ _ a  _ ^  . 


that  caused  the  failure .  Kansas  is  uot  as  plump  as  was  formerly  be- 

-  lieved.  Nebraska  still  reports  a  full  yield, 

wrvnwrnx'i  fcTrnrrrrx  .  *  u  7 


well  hardened  and  in  good  condition. 

If  Success  be  the  true  test  of  merit,  it  is  a 
settled  fact  that  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
have  no  equal  for  the  prompt  relief  of  Coughs. 
Colds  aud  Throat  troubles,  Sold  only  in  boxes. 
Price  25  cents. — Adv. 

- » - 

Milch  Cows. — Wanted,  a  number.  Address 
Daniel  Jackson,  43  Dey  St.,  New  York.— Adv. 

-  ♦♦  ♦ - 

Butter  Buyers 

everywhere  are  refusing  to  take  white,  lardy 
looking  butter  except  at  “grease”  prices.  Con¬ 
sumers  want  nothing  but  gilt-edged  butter, 
and  buyers  therefore  recommend  their  patrons 
to  keep  a  uniform  color  throughout  the  year 
by  using  the  Improved  Butter  Color  made  by 
Wells,  Richardson  <fe  Co..  Burlington,  Yt.  It 
is  the  only  color  that  can  be  relied  on  to  never 
injure  the  butter,  and  to  always  give  the  per¬ 
fect  color.  Sold  by  druggists. — Adv. 

Dr.  Graves'  Heart  Regulator  cures  all 
forms  of  Heart,  Disease,  nervousness  and  sleep¬ 
lessness. — Adv. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00  T.ell  your  friends  of  this. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  regular  wheat  is  2%c.  lower:  No 
2  Chicago  Sprmg  2^c.  lower;  No.  2  Red  Win¬ 
ter,  8c.  lower.  Corn,  2c.  higher.  Oats  )^c. 
higher.  Rye,  lc.  higher. 

Wheat,— Raguiar  in  fair  demand,  but  unsettled 
and  irregular;  t Iu-  market  opened  lower  (ban 

yesterday  but  In  Sjmnathy  wRfftJw  advance “ 
i.orti,  quickh  advanced  then  ruled  unsettled 


inferior  to  common.  88.ROm3.00,  for  good  to  very 
feed,  moderately  active  without  important 
change  In  price;  Corn  meal  Brandy  wine,  8  if  Kg,  83  40; 
Yfc.low  Weatern.  quoted  $3.00A>,ti3,S5 
.VmcES  OF  Urain.-Whe.it  No.  ?  Mllwnnkec.  81.0] • 
n',r..1<UK0,  »ioro;  ungraded  Slicing  atOSc. 

ungraded  V\  interred,  91e',.  «l. ti-Lj;  No.  3  red, 
«i.  u  in  elevator  No  2  red,  $1.121*. t  i.taj  f))r  ennni 
riellym-ed.  $1.11^(51.12  for  rail  certificates  in  elevator, 
v-  uncraden  wnne.  #t,nv.«  i.uj;  white, 

911  I  l.l*  <  i>o>  I  uull.ia  .  ....  . 


da  ,5<\  Bart.ey-  No.  2.  Two  rowed  state  «7c.  de- 
,N“  h  Canada,  quoted  H0r. -Bahusy  Malt- 


siaie  jiei-Yie;  no.  i  mlxrd  seller  December,  closing  at 
1' ■'f'1  Is.  -latmun-.  cloning  ut  SSjic.  do.  Februarv 
closlng  olKije. ;  do.  May,  eloslng  at  42)ae. 

VISIBLE  8UTPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 


^  .  Dee.  I,  1883. 

Wheat,  bush .  8»,2-Hj«)4t> 

Corn,  bush .  8,B2L995 

Oats, bush.. .  5,913,447 

Bariev,  bush .  3,5u,3,4Sfi 

Rye,  bush . .  2.r>fiH,8  -s 


Dec.  2, 1882. 
19,998,969 
6,460,699 
3.812,152 
3,27-,3S3 
1,199,192 


I  RovistONS— Pork  -  Ncnv  mess  spot,  $U.I2t4<lt  14  25- 
mess  In  Job  lota  quoted  at  $14(511.50  as  to  quality  • 
family  mess,  $15(515  50;  oliar  back.  $165*17  25;  extra 
2?o«f*,12L  Pr'n,i\  ”'tss  uoudnal.  iteef,  extra  mess, 
$12.50;  tiaeket  in  bbls;,  813(5.18.50:  do.  in  tea.,  817;  ettv 
ofCt.ra-  Ttfl  A.  V’  tea,  83S®Ki:  Reef  hams.  82.50-* 
v»  for  Western  delivery:  cut  meats,  oiekled  ahmit. 


nelttrs,  quoted  <L,e.;  12  V.  744c.;  city  pickled  should 
B'd  Pickled  hams,  1  h.t tISjo.;  smoked  shoulders, 
smoked  bams.  UiWwiy-he.:  middles,  long 
eleur  In  New  York  quoted  U<e.;ut  West,  long  and 
short  clear  half  and  half  Decemhor,  TUc.,  do.  Jan- 
unry,^7H;;  dressed  hops,  city,  heavy  light.  -  ~m„  7,-.; 
Pigs,  .tse,;  lard,  contract  grade  spot,  eloslng  8.MX5 
8.85c. ;  to  arrive  s.ov.  cost  and  freight-  December, 
eloslng  at  R.75gs.,(c.:  January,  closing  S.8(K5;S.S«C  • 
hebruary.  closing  8.96@S,98c.;  March,  closing  9  05® 
n  ot!’1  •^Pr|b  closing  9.14®9.l5c.:  May,  closing  9.24(5. 
9.25c.;  city-  steam,  S.Hee.;  No.  f  city,  s  2'r  ■  refined 
quoted  9.15c.;  Continent,  9  tdc„  South  American. 

Hi  tter.— Compared  with  prices  of  n  week  ago,  El¬ 
gin  Creamery  Is  lc.  higher:  Creamery  Choice  Is  the 
same-  State  Dairies,  entire,  is  to.  higher;  State  Welsh 
tubs,  choice,  Is  the  same;  Western  Dairy,  best,  is  lc 
lower. 

*£j£nynry;,FxinuV  here.  40@4le:  do.  average fanev 
.S.«S7.  do.  choice,  84<M.>-c;  do.  prime.  SVaSSo;  do.  fair 


good  to  prime,  36®27c;  do.  fait  to  good,  18.522c  West 
ern  Imitation  er.  nnv  ry.  choice,  27(5280:  do 
good  to  prime.  22(n  ,'.'c;  do  ordinary  to  fair  Ifto'Kie- 
Western  «lwjr>',  beat,  isaito;  do.  good.  2fKu22c-  do' 
ordinary,  l.i(a.!9Cj  Western  fact*iry,  best  current 
do.  fair  to  good,  do.ordlnary', 

CttKFSE. -  The  most  direct  and  positive  demand  is 
still  directed  toward  the  medium  grades. 

Stale  factory,  home  trade  selections,  vu.i  i;:w  do. 
fancy  September.  1244c.;  do.  Octotn  r  fanev,  VAidt'kl' 
do.  prime,  I1%,12c.;  do.  fair  to  good.  Wij&  & 
light  skims,  choice,  s«o.9e.*  do.  skims,  fair  to  good  5 
®sc.;  skims.  Pennsylvania,  choice,  H<;r„5Uo.:  do  or- 
dinarv,  3®  c  :  Ohio  flats,  fancy,  UH®i2cq  do“  good 
5®6cnnU''  9}toll^0*i  do-  f,Ur’  »®9c*!  do.  ordinary, 

COTTON. 

CURRENT  PRICES, 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classill- 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

_  Florida,  and  Gnb. 

Ordinary . .  ...  8  5-16  8  q.ifi  w  n,c 

Strict  Ordinary..!.,  i”.::  8«  9  916  S  91fi 

Good  Ordinary .  9  9-16  3  ia.ir,  q  ,0 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  15-16  In  8-16  to  3-ifi 

bow  Middling .  10  316  It)  ;  t6  to  7 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10^  tow  n  .v  b 

Middling .  HI  9-16  0  13-16  10  13-16 

Good  Middling .  10  13-16  11  t.m  li  1  r 

Strict  Good  Middling _  to  15-16  tl  g-m  it 

Middling  Fair . . .  11  746  n  U -  6  1L6 

•'ah .  12  3-16  12  7-16  12  7.m 


16  8  9-16 

9 

16  9  13-16 

16  10  3-16 
18  10  7-16 

..  "  5* 


10  13-16  10  13-16 

11  1-16  11  1-16 

11  3-16  11  3-16 
11  H-16  11  11-16 

12  7-16  12  7-16 


Good  Ordinary....  7  15-16  |  Low  Middling...,  or  ir 
Btriet  Good  Ord....  gfcj  1  Middling,...  ....  10  3.I6 

Batten  Fturrrs.— The  demand  continued  light  and  de¬ 
velops  In  u  spasmodic  sort  of  manner  not  calculated 
to  belp  the  general  tone  of  the  market- 

southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good.  fi®7e  ■ 
do,  fine  to  choice,  SeiSbir;  do.  fnnev  Oe-' 
Western  ordinary,  (crmr.se  cut.  etc..  Sutic:  do  fair 
to  good,  4*^550!  do.  choice  ots,  SWgfltkxt  atirdes 
evaiMirnted,  9(,vl2«c:  do.  choice.  ts^c  Vp,de^ 

fancy  selections,  HiSitltgc:  pcaebo*.  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  UK.illc:  do.  Georgia,  peeled.  Ibitte- 
evaporiited  peaches,  peeled  25  c.’Te;  do.  do.  uuneeled 
12®  He:  unpeelcrt  beaches,  halves,  .vLtoCe-  ,i0' 
do.  quarters,  5 '*(5  5410:  plums.  Southern,  l2Ur«,iSe- 
do.  State,  1,34*-,  1  to;  obcrri.  s  16,„16V’;  bl«i‘hberr  es' 

ra8Uberril*B‘  hucklebernesYii 


raspberries, 


Eoos -Additions  to  the  supply  are  not  very  liberal, 
but  there  appears  to  he  stock  enough  lor  nil  wants. 

State  aud  Pennsylvania,  in  bbls..  tier  dor  tua 
ante.-  Western  flue,  9oc.;  do..  fair  tO^od.28®  jg?, 
Canadian,  38®,IOc:  limed,  Canada  and  State  '>3®24e- 
do..  Western  22®23c.  mH-..K»vtt, 

Note,— Western  and  Southern,  In  eases.  Uc  below 
quotaMona.  ^ 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  are  arriving  moderately, 
but  most  lots  coming  are  poor  and  selling  very 
slowly.  Grapes  dull  and  unchanged.  Florida  or¬ 
anges  are  plenty  and  very  dull,  with  the  tone  of 
prices  Irregular  Mandarins  aud  Tangerines  are 
very  slow.  Cranberries  ouly  moderately  active  but 
held  about  steady.  Nuts  (inlet  for  all  kinds. 

Apples.  State  aud  Western,  rail,  *  bbl.  83  25® 3  75  • 
do.  Baldwins  per  bbl.  $8.00013.23:  do.  Greenings 
*  bbl.  «3.uk.,:i..-x>;  do.  Inferior.  V  bbl.  $00@2  50 
grapes,  Western  N  \  Delawares,  per  IN,  8(88;  do 
Concord.  Western  N.  5  .,  tu  rn  basket.  2W®.Vi:  do  Cat 
ciAuberrles,  Cape  Cod  fancy, 
hbl,  812®  12  ‘(i'l  do,  do.  good  to  choice,  81<*a  1 1  50:  do. 
do.  V  crate,  88.2 'Ht3  75;  do,  Jersey,  do,  82-7.V53.25- 
Florida  Mandarins,  per  ease,  $  1.0 1.1  R  IM-  Florida  or- 
unges,  ?  ease  $,Vc  ■;  do.  Tangerines,  V  case  $S®12- 
liennuta, .Virginia,  band-picked,  new,  e  a ..  sn.r, ;,q,..  1>r. 
cans,  per  It.  fkfcOe:  hickory  nuts  is  bush..  7'io.w  1.121s. 

Hay  and  Straw.  Yhere  Is  a  fair  movement  In 
prime  grades  of  hay.  Straw  quiet. 

No.  ),  per  100  lbs.  9tk"  do.  2.  75,i-S0c:  do.  3,  60m  70c. 
shipping,  50f.(,V.c:  clover,  him  15c;  do.  mixed  55®65c 
Straw  No.  t.  5be:  do.  2.  40. .(45c.:  do.  oat  4Udt45c. 

HoPh.— Latest  cabin  advices  report  the  London 
market  quite  Arm,  but  the  character  of  reports  sent 
over  Leave  It  to  be  lmuglued  Just  how  tlrm  it  really 
is.  In  other  words,  nothing  dellulte  Is  given  as  to 
prices.  I11  the  local  market  no  change  has  tran¬ 
spired.  There  are  a  good  many  hops  moving  on  pro- 
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vIoiih  purchases,  but  new  business  is  of  moderate 
proportions.  The  demand  is  rather  slow  and  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  other  than  low  grades  quite  light. 

Y.  State,  cron  of  1SH3,  choice  (scarce)  27®,28c; 
do.  good  to  prime.  Tl'.i  2f.e:  do.  low  to  fair  14<<j23c;  do. 
crop  of  ISiV,  good  to  choice,  23:<«2tlci  Paelfle  Coast, 
crop  of  H88.  fair  to  prime.  Jw.'S, 

PoctTltY  and  GaMK.-LM'K  Poultry. — The  demand 
is  slow.  Prime  ducks  and  geese  In  fair  request. 

spring  chickens,  ncar-b.v,  V  lb,  9@10c.;  West • 
ern,  uoitOe.:  fowls.  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey 
8* *100.:  do.  Stale,  IXitUle.;  do.  Western.  8(3 10c.;  roost¬ 
ers.  mixed,  old  and  you  my,  G@7c  ;  turkeys,  10®  Uc. 
ducks.  Western,  per  pair,  tSOuliitc:  geese,  Western 
per  pair.  1.25®sL50. 

Dukssho  Poultry — Prices  are  ruling  weak  and 
irregular,  oucks  about  steady  for  prime.  Geese 
slow  and  easier. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  I  Y*17e:  do.  prime,  large  State  and 
Western,  r&ik';  do.  fair  to  good.  I03d2c;  do,  poor, 
5&*9e:  chickens.  Philadelphia,  large,  17c;  do.  do. 
straight  lots,  IS«;UJci  do.  Jersey,  14SI6e:do  State  and 
Western  choice  per  lb  1  l{jt  1  Jo;  do,  State  and  Western, 
fair  to  good.  8v  IQc;  do.  poor,  4« lie;  fowls.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  dry •picked,  prime,  Yjaiaci  do.,  Jersey,  124.13c; 
do..  State  and  Western,  dry  picked,  IU® lie:  do.  do. 
scalded.  IUC:  do.  ami  chickens,  fair  to  good,  8® 9c; 
do.  poor.  4130c;  ducks  PhlLadclphlu.  Spring,  I6®17c; 
do.  state  and  Western,  Spring,  1Smi14o;  do.falr  to 
good.  lOatUc.:  do.  poor,  Ud tie  geese,  Philadelphia,  IS® 
1  icplo..  State  and  Western  prime,  tn.olZe;  do.  poor,*, 
(4  fie. 

GAMt.— The  general  demand  is  slow. 

yuatl,  choice,  per  dozen,  $t.  ie  do.,  small  and  soft1 
50c®$l;  grouse  prime  >  pair,  75c  «8l:  partridge,  do! 
7fn.v<r$1i  grouse  and  partridges,  soft,  per  pair,  ®«t40c, 
fame  squat's,  light,  p  dozen,  $2.25 , *2. 50:  do.,  dark, 
per  dozao,  Si.7SfM2.00-  tame  pigeons,  live,  per  pair, 
S.YU'iOc.:  venison  saddles.  -yn>,  I2®uc:  wild  ducks- 
canvas,  $2.UUv(,i.M);  tip.,  ycd  licnds,  87et.il.12;  do.,  mal¬ 
lard.  ii  pair,  SUtitllOc:  do.,  blue-wing  Teal.  P  pair: 
ri0®fj5;  tlo  ,  green-wing  teal  and  wood,  e  pair,  25<g30c. 
rabbits,  P  pair.  30® llle..  Imres,  V  pair  Jut&SOc. 

Vbciktablies.— Irish  potatoes  very  dull  nud  prices 
weak.  The  stdok  in  store  is  large  and  Increasing. 
Sweets  In  light  supply,  but  very  slow.  Onions  dull 
atii  unchanged.  Cabbage  firm.  Squash  steady. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  tOO, *«®10;  potatoes.  V  bbl.  *1® 
1.511;  sweet  potatoes.  Va.  P  bbl.  i3.UkiS.53-  Turnips, 
Russia.  L.  I.  >  bbl.  81  (Id®  1.23;  do.  do.  Canada,  87c.® 
SI. 00;  onions  white,  'e  bbl.  #l.25®2.25;  do.  yellow,  * 
bbl.  SI.3Tk41.37;  do.  red  Chester,  81.00. 

Tobacco.— Kentucky  qnlct  and  steady;  lugs,  7® 
8e.;  leaf  H1*  ,t  lOVftYJ. ;  seed  leaf  quiet. 

Wool.— Trade  Is  dull,  nud  only  the  flue  lots  of 
fleeces  and  other  prime  wools  arc  sustained :  other 
qualities  and  descriptions,  are  almost  nominal. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York.  Saturday.  Dec.  3,  1883. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days  12,430  head,  against  9,326 
head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Texas 
Half-Breeds,  9K0  ft.  at  $3.35.  Missouri  Steers,  1.231  lb. 
at  11440,  .Vitb;  do.  1.058  tb.  at  1044c:  do.  x,0tl  at  $5.90 
Kentucky  do.  1.185  tb.  at  1 1-3*  58  tb,  do.  1,350  ft.  at  11*40, 
do.  1,199  ft.  at  He;  do.  1.106  ft.  at  10e;  Ohio  do.  1.339  ft; 
at  llfcc:  do.  1,33:1  ft, at  llkjct  do,  1,140ft,  at  104405  oxen. 
1,210  1b,  at  10c.  53  ft  Stags,  Bulls  and  Oxen,  1,400® 
1.630  1b.  at  frtJ3)4®85:  Illinois  Steers,  1  tit  ft.  at  86.90: 
do.  1,225  ft,  at  (6.10;  do  1.163  ft,  at  tUJKc.  56  ft;  do.  1,138 
ft,  at  1044c :  do.  1  133  tb.  at  9?40. 55  ft;  do.  (part  Oxen). 
1,802  tb.  at 944c:  do.  1.UII  ft,  at  944c;  Mixed  Western 
Steers,  1,2*5  ft,  at  US4c,  56  ft;  do.  1,189  ft,  nr  104ic; 
do.  1,183  ft,  at  1044c:  do.  1,107  tb,  at  lt>*<.c:  do.  IJD64  ft,  at 
10c:  do.  1,178  ft,  at  toe,  ft.\ft;  West  Virginia  do.  1,220  ft: 
at  1044e,  56  lb:  Oxen.  1,615  ft, at  84.4c.  55  ft;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  steers  urn  ft,  at  944c,  M  ft;  on  commission. 
Oxen.  2,035  ft.  at  10c,  56  ft:  Bulls.  850  ft.  at  3lfcC;  do.  530 
ft,  at  344c:  do.  600  ft.  at  SJ-frC;  do.  700  ft.  at  3c. 

Stii.ue  asp  I-ambs.— Prime  Lambs  were  in  demand 
and  nrtn,  but  common  stock  of  till  kinds  ruled  dull 
and  had  a  slow  sole,  with  a  slightly  downward  ten¬ 
dency.  Common  to  good  sheep  sold  at  83.95® 3.00. 
Ordinary  to  good  latuusai  fil4®8o.  with  prime  lots  at 
6>4®6Wc.  Ohio  sheep,  S02  ft.  at 4H«o;  do.  8fl  ft.  at  Pyc. 
State  do.  101  ft.  at  3e;  do.  ati  tb,  144c;  do.  90  ft, at  it.40 
per  too  ft:  do.  60  ft. at  d*e:  do,  83  ft,  at.  to.  Ohio  lambs, 
69  ft,  at  1144c.  Western  sheep,  89  lb.  at  .V:  do.  9-1  ft,  nt 
44(10,  do.  92  ft,  nt  $t. 56V4c:  do  88  ft.  al  1)40.  Canada 
Lambs. 86  ft  at  flk.Ci  do.  70  ft,  at  6c.  Slate  Lambs. 21 
ft.atCUe,  Michigan  Sheep. 89  ft,  at  l*4<-  do,  83ft, at 
4}jcT  do.  80  ft,  4c;  Western  Lambs,  58  ft  .at  544c. 

Hoos. -Total  for  six  days,  34,381  bead,  against 
84,256  head  for  the  corresponding  last  weak.  No 
trade  reported, but  market  quoted  lioiniualiy  steady 
at  $IJO®5.50, 

Calves— Qrassers.  255  ft.  at  44»e;  do.  297  ft,  at  444c; 
Veals,  172  ft.  at-M^c.  Mixed  Calves.  324  tt.  at  SC. 


VYurW  Twidwt.o  IWvr,  |»*Uivi4y  unecitialed  ("r  mu*  t*l 
(nuu  Slid  tinounlot  power,  <ui<l  SumLnl  K...t-cull,r  th»l  gives  the 
most  unbounded  waWwiloa.  Cull  ig  fi-rd  avi*  money. 
Koonoiny  my*  trv  It*  IWIw  Thr,  ‘u-?,  *n,t  Clwiner-,  Clover* 
bullwrv.  Wood  Clrvulfir  nu  M.-w-Umt.  nml  F.'utnliig-uiiUb,  not  ex 
wiled  by  xny.  liny  the  hr- L  C-itol,  line  sent  frvv.  A4dnss, 

ill  Mill)  IUKOKR.CoU«klll.Sclw*b(irDCo  .  N.  V 


General  Advertising  Kates  of 

THE  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKER. 

T)ic  folioicing  rates  are  invariable ,  All  are  there, 
fore  respevtfn II g  inform etl  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  t-inc  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . .  .81)  cents. 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

fronulnte  f  first  insertion,  peragate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  II  or  more  lines 

agate  spaee .  25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Ad r.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 


Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months,, . . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $8.01  12s.  6d.l 

Krone*). .  3.04 , 1644  fr.) 

Kreueh  Colonies .  4.08  (2944  f  r. ) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  cauvasslng  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  al  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  CHy  N.  Y.. 
us  Hucond.cduss  mall  matter. 


J  V  PANES* IS  MAMMOTH  CHESTNUT,  73 
cents  each  t  Japanese  PI  11  mi  a,  boat  varieties, 
30  cents  each.  Free  by  mall:  safe  arrtvnl  guaran¬ 
teed.  Address  C.  M.  SILV  .4  A  SOX 

Newcastle.  Cullforula 


Attention,  Farmers! 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  SPECIMEN  COPY  OF 

The  Ohio  Farmer! 


ESTABLISHED  35  YEARS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  Most  Enterprising,  Reliable,  Instructive,  and 

BY  FAR  THE  CHEAPEST 

Agricultural,  Live  Stock,  and  Family  Journal  of  America. 

It  is  a  64-Column  Weekly, AND 

At  Only  SI. 25  per  Year,  Postage  Paid. 

Making  It  by  far  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  first-class  agricultural  weekly  in  the  country. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE.  Address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 

Tae  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  and  OHIO  FARMER  both  for  1  Year,  only  $2,75. 


Also  VITRIFIED  SALT-GLAZED  STONEWARE  SEWER 

,  and  SLUICES  in  ROADWAYS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price*. 


PIPE,  lor  CULVERT* 


JOHN  LYTH  <fc  SOMS,  Buffalo.  N,  Y. 


were  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1  NJS  for 
greatest  accuracy  ol'  perlorimince,  also  fir-l  prize  In  London.  Is6 
grand  prize  it.  Parts,  196.,  and  first  prize  at  centennial  Exposition  a 
Philadelphia,  1ST These  watches  have  stood  the  test  for  the  past  A  years 
and  arc  pronounced  by  best  Judges  equal  to  any  made.  They  are  manulac 
tured  of  the  best  material,  made  with  iitipt-OTed  machinery,  and  fin¬ 
ished  by -hi  lied  list  ml  labor,  thereby  insuring  an  accurate  l  imp- keeper 
beyond  peradvi-nturo.  The  DOR  EL  -V  CO  l"  It  4  OI*>IER  COMPANY 
have  In  it  her  reduced  the  price  of  their  celebrated  watches  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Great  eare  is  exercised  In  the  finishing  ol  t  heir 
movements,  particularly  those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  Positions,  and 
for  Railroad  use.  Call  on  your  Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  the  I  mpt-o>  eil  Rnrrl 
A  Con  r\  oilier  Watches.  The  public  is  requested  to  investigate  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  these  warehes  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufacturers. 

QUI-INrCHEifc  KHUGLER, 

!"»ole  Agents  lor  the  United  States,  17  MAIDEN  LAN  E,  N".  Y. 


FRUIT  RECORDER 

AND 

Cottage  Gardener. 


■  page  monthly;  $1.00  per 
year;  specimen  free. 

It  speaks  for  itself. 

beral  Terms  to 
Club  Agents. 


Small  Fruit 
Instructor. 

Tells  how  to 
grow  suc¬ 
cessful  tv.  Scon 

of  ^illustration*. 
Scut  postpaid,  for 
25  cents  in  stamps. 


F or  fuirilcutara tw  catalogue. 


EAKI  IKST  and  FIRMEST  of  the  large 
productive  and  hardy  Re- 1  Rasptx-rr.es. 


of  ALL  PLANTS,  for  ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL  CLI¬ 
MATES.  All  are  tested:  culy  the  best  seat  out 
Groin  and  Farm  Seed  Jlnnii.il ;  History  and.  best  methods  I  ... 
of  culture  of  Grains.  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Tree &A 

,tJ,  tWo^*  U"J  POOR  SEEDS. 

klBUT  t  Hill  HIRAM  SSBCEY&CO  tester,  N.Y?  Chicago,  m 

FAYS  CRAPES  “#< 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTER&i 
Stock  First-flail.  Free  Catalogues.  GEO.  S,  JOSSELYN,  FredcB»,N.i 


ARM  A  HAMMER  BRAND 

TO  FAB.MBRS.-It 

i«  important  that  the  Soda  or 
SulerutuM  tney  use  should  be 
u-hite  and  pure.  In  common  with 
all  similar  substances  used  for 
food. 

In  making  bread  with  yeast.  It 
o  cm  Connie  1-  well  to  use  about  half  u  leaspoou- 
\  5>AL.tKAT',r  tuii  of  the 

“ARM  AND  HAMMKK"  BRAND  SODA  or  SAl.KRA- 
TIIS  at  the  name  lime,  and  thus  make  the  bread  rise 
better  and  i  revonf  It  becoming  sour  by  correcting 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  yeast. 

DA  I  R  Y  M KN  and  PA  R  >1  KUS  should  use  only 
the  “ARM  AND  HAMMER'*  brand  for  cleaning  and 
keeping  milk-pans  sweet  und  clean. 

To  insure  obtaining  only  the  “ Arm  und  Ilaiu- 
mer*’  t>ran<l  Soda  or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  “pound  or 
halv  pound  PACK aii Es,"  which  bear  our  name  and 
trudi  mark  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  ••Arm  and  Hammer”  brand  when  bough 
in  bulk. 

'1*0  NEWSPAPER  CAN  V  ASSKR  S.-10  cents 
I  to  $2.00  Commission  Paid  on  1,500  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  Magazines.  Send  for  catalogue, 

NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENO  . 

Brockton,  Mass. 


GRIST  MILL 


At  Now  Brooklyn,  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.  First-class 
water  power,  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  8  Run  of 
Stones  in  complete  order,  and  ruuulllg  good  custom 
trade.  Inquire  of 

H.  J.  KAKKR  &  BRO..  215  Pearl  St,  N.  Y. 


>60 1 

5-TON 

JONEsI 

Iron  Lever*,  Steel  Brerlus*.  Br»««  TARE  BEAM. 
JONES,  BE  MVS  THE  KKfcIt.nr. 
Sold  on  tilel.  W»rr*nU  6  jeer*.  Ali  *U«*  *t  Id W. 
For  tree  book,  sddreu 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISUUAATOSf,  N.  Y.^ 


GRAPE 


Vines,  Strkwberriex.  Blackberries , 
RkspberrieM.«kc»  Kieffer  A  LeConte 

Pekrs  Pricut  list  r'rre.  JOFU  HuK* 
SKtt  Jc  Sox,  McivhantviHe,  N.  J. 


|  ET  THE  BEST 


F^GRISTMILL 

With  Cast^Sted  Grinding 
>  sie*l  Cob  Crusher,  and  » Sieve 
.for Meal.*-  They  take  LESS 
►POW  Kit,  do  More  W  ork, 
and  are  "i.  r^dnoibie  than  any 
ether  mill.  Send  for  Deserlpii  t„ 
CuhUot/u*.  Also  nian'frs  ot  tbe 
baton  Hor»e  Power,  with  Level 
Tr**d.  Vhrsthert  and  Citanert, 
feed  Cutters,  Circular  Saws,  tie. 
W.  L.  BOYER  A.  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  I 

SVurh  »  glllluu  to  wtvet  tram,  ojllroled  b- 
cui.  o" burvn  In  Ibe  market*  of  iho  »or!d. 

ItrvM  Goods,  Htlke,  kiswR  Trimmings.  Hosiery 
Upholstery,  Foney  bloods,  ladles'  Dresses,  Cloake. 
Underwear,  Ties  Luces,  Gents*  Furnishing  hood*. 
Infants',  Hots’  und  Girls’  Ontflts.  Ac,  Ssuiules.  Inlor 
Bistion,  snd  "  StlOPPINl)  »DIDB  "  Trseou  appltosllon. 

CGOPER  A  CON  VRD.  9th  A-  Market  ot,  PhHada. 
f7*Pl esx  1  *y  a  ter*  too  mV  IhU  Zdvst Us* meet. 


AUCTION  SALE  OP  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

IV M.  E.  MARSTON,  Auctioneer,  will  sell  at  public 
auction  at  the  yard  of  Dater  A  SlmmonB,  No.  136  Fifth 
Street  in  the  City  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  on  Thursday,  the 
Lth  day  of  December,  i89o,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  herd 
of  full-blood  Jersey  Cattle,  consisting  of  nine  cows, 
six  yearling  heifers  and  flee  balls,  ail  registered  in 
A.  J.  C.  C.  H.  R  :  also  rhree  unregistered  cattle. 

Sale  positive  to  close  estate  of  the  late  l)r.  CHAS. 
H.  CARPENTER.  Catalogues  on  application, 

JANK  M.  CARPENTER.  Administratrix. 
IRVING  HAYNER,  Administrator. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

EIGHTY-ACRE  FARM;  fifty  in  cultivation .  Balances 
timber.  Hewn  log  house, smoke-house,  stables,  well  of 
good  water,  fifty  apple  trees  beginning  to  bear,  peach 
trees  and  grape  vines,  enclosed  with  rail  fence,  one- 
seventh  mile  of  station  Hervick,  on  the  Toledo.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  St-  Louis  Railroad,  eight  miles  from 
crossing  on  two  railroads,  and  75  miles  from  St  Louis, 
HERVICK  Is  in  the  south  part  of  SHELBY  COUN¬ 
TY,  ILLINOIS. 


by  a  BEAUTIFUL  and  RICH  COUNTRY.' 


PRICE,  S-2S.0#  PER  ACRE) 

$6MJ  down,  balance  from  one  to  six  years.  Equal 
payments,  7  per  cent.  Interest  paid  annually,  se¬ 
cured  by  mortgage  or  note.  Possession  cl  veil  imme¬ 
diately.  This  is  a 


GOOD,  CHEAP  FARM. 
Address,  W.  L.  CARSON, 


RAMSEY,  ILLINOIS. 


Headquarters  for  Holstein  Cattle. 

(1881,1 


IMPORTED  AND  BRED  BY  SMITHS  &  POWELL 

ALL  OF  FINEST  QUALITY  AND  BREED¬ 
ING.  NEARLY  500  ON HANDFOR  THE 
SEASON  OF  1883-4.  FIRST  PRIZE 
BERD  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 
1880, 1881. 1882,  AND  1883. 

Eyery  animal  was  selected  by  a  member  of  the  firm 
in  person,  front  the  most  noted  herds  and  deepest 
milking  dams  of  Holland,  without  regard  to  price. 
One  nu  mber  of  the  firm  spends  a  targe  part  of  his 
time  In  Holland,  and  is  familiar  with  ail  the  best 
herds  there,  thus  enabling  ns  to  secure  nnlr  the  best 
clasa  of  stock.  In  this  herdeverr  cow  ts  tested  bv  ac¬ 
tual  performance  and  each  Is  sold  on  her  own  merits 
and  breeding.  Buyers  can  here  have  the  advantage 
of  large  nninbers  to  select  from.  Our  unusuallv  large 
Importatl' ns  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  "lowest 
freights  and  lower  expense  per  animal,  advantages 
which  we  enn  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of.  Also 
an  elegant  stock  of  CLYFSDALE  A  HAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  of  fluesit  quality  and  highest  breeding. 
For  records,  pedigrees  and  other  Information,  send 
for  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Address. 

«MHHS  &  Pii«KLL. 

Lakeside  Stock  Fn  rat.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  that  you  sxw  this  advertls't.  lb  this  paper. 

EIGHT  BEAGLE  FTPS,  born  Oct.  4,  *6  each, 
or  $10  a  couple.  Beagle  Nell,  three  years,  splendid 
hunter,  $10.  Scotch  Collie  Laddie.  8  months  old,  part¬ 
ly  broken,  drives  well.  $15.  Also  ferrets. 

E.  L.  MARSHALL,  Charletnent.  Bedford  Co.,  Va. 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  S  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

*!!°N0RMAN  UflDCCC 
PERCHERONnUnotO 

Deeire  tv  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  s-'oek  ae  above,  confident  that 
ihey  have  a*  litie  lots  as  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  been  selected  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  unit  in  t>er«ou,  who  visited  the  beet 
herds  in  Holland:  and  under  t  ie  guidance  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  horsemen  in  France  made 
selections  from  the  beat  horses  in  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  information  to 
IOHN  II.  HICKS,  Box  684,  West  Cheater.  Pa 

JERSEYS. 

(A.  j.  c.  C.) 


Most  fashionable  strains.  Strong  in  the  blood  of 
ALPHEA-DOLPH1N  2D,  PANSY  ALBERT,  JERSEY 
BELLE  OF  SCITU  ATE,  SIGNAL,  Ac.  One  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  herds  in  the  West,  Send  for  catalogue. 

RICHARDSON  BROS.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

GQTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
aud  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod 
erate  for  quality  of  stock,  write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  fine  Oxford  Downs.  Address. 

W •  Atlee  Burpee  A  (  o„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS. 

Twenty  very  fine  heifers  to  calve  this  Winter,  just 
imported  and  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT,  Readville,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  51.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  Whitb-H  via.  Kentucky. 


CnTGTTTT?  P  PTftQ  |J  weeks,  sows  t  mas.  Sows  in 
LH.DOxU.arj  XIVJO,  farrow,  and  boar$  for  service. 
BUTTON  BROTHERS.  Chitteuango,  N.  Y. 

-r  z._.'e9n  P*1,  '"*y  at  home. Sample*  worth  $5  free 
>510  otU  Address  STtssox  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

ritHE  INVENTOR’!*  M  ANUAL  Seut  FREE. 

L  THOMAS  H.  FULLER,  Solicitor  of  Patents,  16 
Spruce  Street.  Now  York.  Consultation  free. 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORREB 


DEC  45 


OW  many  of  the  Cousins  ever 


for  i\jt  Doimn,. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

■ -  PULVERIZER 

•nd  CART  COMBINED. 

Greatest  Agricultural  in- 
i  ventiun  of  the  ape.  Savts 
Sqo  net  cent,  of  labor.  Ami 
iaoubles  the  value,  of  the 
I  manure.  Spreads  evenly 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  onc-tr.iilh 

— _ -  the  t  ime  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particular!  to  . 

KKir  A  BCRPM  *’ru  m  ,  Sjnnt*  QmtmUf  C*^  N.  f 


UVliOK  t.  i  mid  4  MOUSE  TOWERS. 

^  |  all  kinds.  Setirl  for 

circulars  to  TAYLOR  HORSE  POWER  CO  .  2d  S 
Caual  St ,  Chicago,  111. 


PAYNES  FARM  ENGINES 


The  boy  in  tho  picture  on  the  left  is  sawing  up  logs  into  20-inch  lengths,  to  bo  split  into  stovewood 
for  family  use.  This  Is  much  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  get  out  your  firewood,  because  tho  20-inch 
blocks  are  very  easily  split  up,  a  good  deal  easier  and  quicker  than  the  old-fashioned  way  of  cutting 
the  logs  into  4-feet  lengths,  splitting  it  into  cordwood,  and  from  that  sawing  it  up  with  a  buck  saw  into 
stovewood.  We  sell  a  large  number  of  machines  to  farmers  and  others  for  just  this  purpose.  A  great 
many  persons  who  had  formerly  burned  coal  have  stopped  that  useless  expense  since  getting  our 
Machine.  Most  families  have  one  or  two  boys,  16  years  of  age  and  up,  who  can  employ  their  spare 
time  in  sawing  up  wood  just  us  well  as  not.  The 

MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE 

will  save  your  paying  money  and  board  to  one  hired  man  and  perhaps  two  men. 

The  boy  ut  the  right  in  ttie  picture  is  sawing  up  cordwood  In  a  buck  frame.  You  can  very  easily 
use  our  machine  in  this  way  if  you  have  cordwood  ou  hand  that  you  wish  to  saw  up  into  suitable  lengths 
for  firewood. 


A  boy  sixteen  years  old  can  work  the  machine  all 
dnv  and  not  gel  any  more  tired  than  he  would  rak¬ 
ing  hay  The  machine  runs  very  easily.  so  easily, 
in  fact,  thut  after  giving  Hie  crank  half  a  dozen 
turns,  the  operator  may  let  go  and  the  machine  will 
run  itself  for  three  or  four  revolutions.  Farmers 
owning stnutlit  *  limber  cannot  fail  io  see  the  many 
advantages  of  this  great  labor-saving  and  raoney- 
saving  machine.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  easily  go 
directly  into  the  woods  ami  easily  saw  the  logs  into 
20-inch  length*  for  your  family  use.  nr  you  can  saw 
them  into  4-foot  lengths,  to  be  aid  it  Into  cordwood, 
when  it  can  hi-  readily  baulednrf  to  tin-  village  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  farmer-  are  making  a  good  deal  of 
money  with  this  Machine  in  employing  the  dull 
mouths  of  Hit-  year  In  selling  cordwood. 

It  maker  a  gn  at  difference  in  labor  and  money 
both  in  using  our  machine,  because  you  get  away 
with  a  second  man.  It.  lakes  two  men  to  run  t lie 
old  fashioned  cross-cut  saw,  and  it  makes  two  backs 
ache  every  dav  they  use  it.  Not  so  with  our  saw. 

We  offer  ftl.OOw  for  a  sawing  machine  that  is 
EASIER  OPERATED  and  FASTER  RUNNING 
than  ours.  Every  farmer  should  own  our  machine. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season.  Easily  operated 
by  a  sixteen-year-old  boy. 


Lumbermen  and  fanners  should  GET  TRE  BEST 
—  GET  THE  CHEAPEST -GET  THE  MONARCH 
LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

E.  DTTTTRR.  lltoksvllln,  O.,  writes:  — It  runs  bo  easy 
that  It  is  JURY  FUN  to  saw  wood. 

C.  A.  COLE,  Mexico,  N.,Y.,  writes:  — With  this  maehlna 
1  Hawed  oft  an  elm  log.  twenty-one  Inches  In  diameter, 
In  one  mtnuto,  forty-three  second*. 

Z.  G.  HEOK,  wtnston.  N.  O.,  writes:  — t  have  shown 
your  machine  to  so ’-end  fanners,  anti  all  pronounce  it 

a  PBumrr  riccbsh. 

\VM.  Dll.LENBACK,  Payton,  Tex.,  writes  —  I  am 
WKl.L  PLEASED  with  the  MoSsaen  Lightning  Sawing 
hUcniKR.  My  boys  can  baw  WITH  ALL  EASEL 

L.  V  TOST.  Ron  eon.  Kan.,  writes  ■  I  will  bot  ISO  that 
I  can  saw  as  much  with  tbit,  machine  oji  any  two  men 
can  with  the  old  -fashioned  croM  outsaw. 

T.  K.  DUCK,  Mt.  Vernon,  til.,  writes- —  I  have  given 
the  Monarch  a  rair  trial,  and  eau  truly  say  It  la  ALL 
YOU  I'l.AtM  FOR  IT,  a  complete  success,  enabling  a 
buiy  to  do  tho  work  of  two  strong  men,  and  Indeed, 
mors,  1  would  not  tuko  lift  for  the  Mow  Alien  and  bo  de¬ 
prived  of  tho  privilege  of  having  another  like  It.  I 
sawed  off  a  twenty-inch  solid  water  oak  log  twelvo 
times  yesterday  in  FoltTT-FtVR  Minutes. 

J.  M.  CltAYVFOKD.  Columbia.  8.  O.,  writes:  — I  tried 
tho  Monarch  on  an  oak  log  today  before  twenty  farm¬ 
ers.  All  said  it  WORKED  PERFECTLY. 


N.  It.  — We  an-  selling  SIX  TIMES  as  many  Machines  as  any  other  firm,  simply  because  our 
Machine  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Our  factory  is  running  day  and  night  to  fill  orders.  Send  in  your 
order  at  once.  The  BEST’  is  the  CHEAPEST.  Our  agent  sold  four  machines  In  one  day.  Another 
sold  twenty-eight  In  his  township.  Another  agent  cleared  $100  In  one  week.  BE  SURE  AND  MEN¬ 
TION  Till*  PAPER. 

WE  WISH  A  LIVE,  WIDE-AWAKE  AGENT  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA.  g^P1"  Write  for  Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue  giving  Special  Terms  and  scores  of 
Testimonials. 

MONARCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

163  E.  RANDOLPH  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  . 


gfltonMicott.si  implement, $  and  ^lachumy.  ggmpUmtnt#  and  $tachincnj. 


Vifty-ll u  saw  a  Jack  Rabbit  f 

They  are  very  much  larger 
than  the  common  rabbit;  their 
ears  are  often  six  inches  in 
c3  length.  These  they  have  a  way 

°f  dropping  on  a  level  with  their 
1&V  backs  when  they  are  chased  or 
are  in  biding.  It  is  said  that 
1  they  do  not  burrow  in  the  ground 

u  S  but  live  in  the  grass  and  weeds; 

that  they  are  not  rabbits  at-  all,  but  hares. 

Did  any  of  the  Cousins  go  on  an  excursion 
the  past  summer.  I  dare  say  most  of  them 
did  have  either  a  short  or  long  excursion.  Mine 
was  to  Fort  Riley,  said  to  be  the  Geograpical 
center  of  the  United  States.  At  presentthere 
are  two  companies  of  colored  cavalry  stationed 
there,  and  a  very  intelligent,  well-mannered 
lot  of  men  our  excursionists  thought  them. 
We  boys,  expected  to  have  a  look  at  some 
Apache  and  Ute  Indians  who  had  been  sent 
there  for  safe  keeping,  but  we  learned  that 
they  had  made  off  a  few  days  before,  without 
asking  their  guard's  permission.  Stone  bar¬ 
racks,  stone  houses  for  the  officers, stone  stables, 
many  and  long  and,  Oh,  how  neatly  kept! 
There  was  a  stone  school  house  for  the  children 
of  the  officers,  which  also  served  as  a  church. 
A  stone  magazine  acts  as  a  hospital,  dead- 
house.  guard-house.  A  stoue  monument  erect¬ 
ed  to  Maj.  Ogden  stands  on  the  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  of  ground,  a  point  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  country  for  miles  around ,  and  from 
which  may  be  seen  the  junction  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  aud  Smoky  Hill  Rivers,  as  well  as  the 
city  which  takes  its  name  from  this  coming 
together  of  the  waters. 

I  meant  to  tell  the  Cousins  about  the  Sen¬ 
sitive  Plant,  which  grows  wild  here,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  about  the  wild  sunflow¬ 
ers  which  are  gorgeous  and.far  too  numerous  to 
suit  us  boys,  who  have  to  cut  them  out  of  the 
corn,  weeks  after  the  season  for  cultivating 
is  past;  but  I  fear  Uncle  Mark  will  think  this 
letter  ahead}'  too  long.  I  must  thank  him 
for  the  nice  flower  seeds  he  sent  us,  before  I 
close.  We  had  some  beautiful  blossoms  from 
them,  although  the  hitter  part  of  the  Summer 
Yvas  very  dry.  Sometime,  if  Uncle  Mark  is 
willing,  I  will  tell  the  Cousins  of  some  of  the 
ways  of  doing  things  here  in  Kansas,  which 
are  most-  likely  to  strike  the  new  comers  from 
the  East  as  very  strange.  Joseph  e.  s. 
Clay  Center,  Kan. 

[Such  letters  as  this  are  never  too  long.  W e 
should  be  glad  to  hear  about  the  Sensitive 
Plants  aud  wild  sunflowers,  as  well  as  the 
“Kansiau  ways”  you  refer  to.  UNCLE  mark.] 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 

P.  B.  C.,  Cantonsmlle,  Md. — I  intend  to 
buy  a  few  sheep  to  fatten  this  Winter.  1. 
What  is  the  best  feed  for  them?  2.  What 
had  I  best  do,  to  half- feed,  or  to  feed  them  all 
they  wish? 

Ans.—  1.  An  old  and  experienced  sheep 
feeder  fattens  as  follows:  He  puts  bis  sheep 
in  the  yards  about  December  1.  For  the  last 
23  years  he  has  fed  straw  the  first  two  or  two- 
and-one-half  mouths,  a  pound  of  oil  cake, 
meal  or  grain  to  each  sheep.  When  he  com¬ 
mences  to  feed  hay,  if  it  is  good,  early  cut 
clover,  he  reduces  the  quantity  of  meal  or 
grain  one-half ;  but  that  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sheep.  If  they  are  not  pretty 
fat,  he  continues  the  full  feed  of  meal  or 
grain  with  their  clover.  You  will  also  find 
something  relating  to  fattening  sheep  in  the 
Querist  Department  of  this  number  of  the 
Rural.  2.  An  animal  does  not  always  know 
when  it  has  enough.  Do  not  half  feed,  but 
give  pieuty,  with  discretion. 

C.  O.,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. —  1.  Is  it 
necessary  to  bud  lemon  trees,  that  they  may 
bear  ?  2.  Name  two  or  three  good  crab- 

apples.  Will  they  grow  well  if  grafted  on 
common  apples  ? 

Ans,  1 — No,  although  it  may  take  a  number 
of  years  to  produce  fruit.  To  get  specific 
varieties,  budding  is  resorted  to.  2.  Trans¬ 
cendent,  Hyslop  and  Lady  Elgin.  Yes,  al¬ 
though  it  is  better  to  graft  on  crab  stock,  con¬ 
sidering  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
eiou  and  stock. 

K  S.  Bradgate,  Iowa. —  I  wish  to  take 
some  good  story  paper  this  year.  What  is  a 
good  one  f 

Ank.— Harper’s  Young  People, is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  paper.  Price  $1,50  a  year. 

Cora  Fox,  Kno.r  Co. ,  Neb. — I  do  not  know 
the  names  of  your  flowers. 

- ♦  ♦  »  ■  ■  — 

New  Members  of  Horticultural  Club. 
— Mary  Faudlein,  Judson  Griblin,  Eugene 
Griblin,  Gillie  Groeu,  Alpha  H.  Williams,  Jos. 
A.  Dysart,  Ella  Warne,  Bertie  Marshall,  Bur¬ 
dette  Marshall,  Dellie  G.  Dituou. 


box*0' 


PROFESSOR 


e'  yftQSPHA77c 

IAKING  1 
P0WDE1 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  Itoitlrn.  Sold  at  n  reasonable  price. 
The  lioratord  Alumnae  and  Cook  Book 
scut  I  roe. 

Ruiuford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY’,  Ag’t  Wand  102  Reade  St.  N.Y< 


IT  PAYS 


TO  USE  FARGO’S 
June  Golden 

Butter  Color. 


made  by  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  an  oil  butter 
color  in  the  United  State*.  Established  iu  1869.  The 
market  value  of  your  butter  advanced  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  Ute  the  strongest  pure  color  made,  tree  from 
rancidity.  IT  CANNOT  BE  DETECTED  in  the  butter. 
We  supply  more  than  IJOW)  creameries.  WARRANTED 
TO  SATISFY.  Color  at  wholesale  rale*  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Scud  postal  for  etreulars  to 

F.  B,  FARGO  &  CO..  Lake  Mil)*,  Whs. 

HEARING  RESTORED 

Great  Invention,  by  one  who  was  afflicted  over 
thirty  years.  Circulars  and  testimonials  free. 

Jus.  G  a  rut  ore.  Glenn  Building,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio 

This  Instrument 

rrsSgpl  Price,  $5  with  music. 
J  Pjl|k  Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
sKaLlHQ  MORE  than  is  contained 
m  any  other  like  Instru- 
ment)  is  unequaled  for 
durability,  power  and 
-  sweetness  of  tone. 

-  Larger  sizes  for  House, 

*  ^ *"  ~  Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 

—  -  "  :r  82  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE. 

FOR  GROWN  PEOPLE  AND  CHILDREN. 

THE  FINEST  ASP  CTIKAfEST 

Automatic  Musical  Instrument 
EVER  OKFKRKb. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

The  Aijtophonk  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Canvassers  Wanted. 

TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP 

Originally  intended  for  shaving.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  remarkable  Emollient  qualities  have  led  tolls  use 
by  thousands  as  u 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tried  the  most  expensive  ini 
ported  Soaps,  say  that  uoue  have  given  them  such 
gcuulue  satisfaction.  For  the  hath  or  nursery.  It  is  far 
superior  to  ‘‘Castile,"  and  nothing  is  purer,  sweeter 
or  more  efficacious  for  a 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
on  re  celpt  of  8c,  stamp,  and  a  cake  of  Genuine  Y  ankee 
Soap  for  12c. 

•  J.  J5.  W1I.I.IAMH  &  CO., 

GLASTONBURY'.  CONN. 

Cfin  4- „  <t>  O  I>er  hour  at  home.  No  peddling 
OUC  IO  S«  It  ii  in  hug.  The  Secret  re¬ 
vealed,  aud  15  samples,  worth  $5.  for  lOe.  [Name 
this  paper. I  Address  H.  E.  Slavton,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

<C79A  WEEK, ii2a dai  at  hoi . aslly made. Costly 

>/t  Outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Co.,  Augusta.Me. 

$eal  tfsttfltr. 

■  -  wf|||  want  to  buy  a  hair  -  section  farm  in 
IP  YUU  Ford  County,  Illinois,  well  improved, 
near  railroads,  schools  and  churches,  address  for 
particulars  and  terms,  S.  G.  McQUISTON, 

Lebanon,  Laclede  Co,,  Mo. 

A  if  i{  r  it  PA  It  II  at  a  Great  Bargain.  Fordeserlp- 
tlon  and  price  write  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 

—  j  :  netting  Investors  s  per  ceut 

J^Ll  11 1 1  I  .jOctllb  Principal  aud  lntero.-t  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  f75,W>l.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency.  Bond  for  circulars. 
Texas  \genc.v,  '..'<>1 

UARMS  on  James  River.  Va„  In  a  Northern  settle- 
T  ment.  Illustrated  •Ireular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Va. 


^For  Salt*  and  Kxt-liaiijre.  Writ© 

for  tree  HKAL  F.STATli  JIM  ItNAL. 
It.  It.  C1IAFP1N  A  CO.  Itlchmmiil,  >  Irglniu 

CHEAP  FARMS. 

Y'rur  Market*. 

The  State  of  Michigan  ha*  more  than  4,510  mile*  of 
railroads  and  1,600  miles  of  Luke  transportation, 
schools  ami  churches  iu  every  county  .public  build 
lugs  all  paid  for.  ami  no  debt.  Its  »oll  anil  ellninte 
combine  to  produce  large  crops  and  It  Is  the  beat 
fruit  Slate  In  fhr  Northwest..  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet  in  the  market 
at  tow  prices.  The  stale  has  Issued  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  u  map  aud  description:;  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  every  c-ohuIu <  In 
the  State,  which  may  b>  had  free  of  charge  by  w  rl  ting 
to  the  Comm'k  of  Immigration,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1/IRGIIIIA  rARMS  For  Sale.  Catalogue  Free 
y  Inulfllfl  $•  fttlWO  Map8  of  virgin  a,  2<J  els.  H.  L. 

■  — -  ■ - Stauleh  A  Co.,  Richmond. Va, 


for  circulars. 


Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine 


IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD  FOR  SAWING  LOGS 
OR  FAMILY  STOVE  WOOD, 


SENT  OU  30  DAYS’  TEST  TRIAL 


Our  lO-Ilorse  Spark  Arrcating  Tlirt'shina 
Hngiue  has  cut  10.GU0  feet  Pine  Lumber  in  10  hours. 
Will  burn  wood  8  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  aud  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  ft  SONS. 

Pox  841.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


KING  &  Owego.N.  Y,  Wholesale  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Custom  Uvmd-tnudr  TUvmese— 30  per  cent, 
saved  by  ordering  direct.  Send  for  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  All  harness  shipped  subject  to  approval 


LOOK! 


25  of  the  latest  and  most  Popular  songs 
sent  free  by  mull  for  one  H-eent  stamp. 
Address  tl.  M- HANSON.CtrtcagO,  III. 


THE  FAMOUS  EASY-HUMMING 


JACK  RABBITS— AN  EXCURSION. 


lane:&  bodley  co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

5Ve  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  seU  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Macbiuery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

John  and  Water  Sts,,  Cincinnati.  O. 


PERSONALS. 


Pujsicat  ifn.sttuments; 


Thanksgiving  Day  was  Wendell  Phillips’s 
72nd.  birthday. 

Miss  Will  was  married  to  Mr.  Shall  in  Al¬ 
legan  Comity,  Mich.,  recently. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  son,  Herbert,  whose 
elopement,  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  married- 
woman  whom  he  after  wards  married,  caused  a 
great  sensation,  is  now  in  the  Legation  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  receives  great  attention  in  the  high¬ 
est.  English  society. 

Qckkn  Victoria  is  passionately  fond  of 
baked  apples.  The  walnut  is  another  favorite 
of  hers.  She  has  a  dish  of  those  nuts 
constantly  prepared,  with  the  shells  removed 
and  every  bit  of  brown  skin  taken  off,  leaving 
the  meat  white  and  whole. 

Mr.  Carlisle  is  the  tenth  speaker  furnished 
by  Kentucky.  He  was  born  in  Kenton  Co.,  in 
that  State  on  Sept  .  5,  1885,  He  got  a  common 
sohuol  education,  and  was  afterward  himself 
a  teacher.  Studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1858,  siuee  which  time  he  has  been 
actively  in  practice.  Entered  public  life  in 
185!)  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature.  Was  in  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  from  1866  to  1871,  when  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor,  which  office  he  held  for 
four  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  and  has  been  re-elected  to  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  one. 


cations!.  * 


TAKING  THE 

Farmers'Reytew. 

ITS  CHOP  AM)  MARKET  KEPOKTS 

alone  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price  to 
any  farmer;  at  I  other  departments  equally  valita- 
lile.  Only  fl.lif)  n  rear.  Sample  eoov  free  ;  write 
tor  one.  FA  lOIKKS*  RKVIKW.t  Mcago,  III. 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


SENT  FREE  "f.ic'  WSA 

Ob  II  I  llltt  aback  Number  of  their 
Phrcnolotricn.1  •lournnl  and  Science  of 

1 1  eii  1 1  li  with  Premium  List  and  Catalogue  of  Books 
on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy, Health,  Mesmerism, etc, 
1'itKR.  Address  oil  postal,  F.  &  \V.,  758  Broadway. 
New  York. 


THE 

SINGER’S  WELCOME. 

L.  O.  Emerson’s  new  book  for  Singing  Classes  and 
Conventions,  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  who  ex¬ 
amine  it, 

*'T  am  vi'ry  mill'll  pleased  with  It.  Indeed,”  from  a 
reeent  letter.  Indicates  the  geucral  feeling. 

192  pages,  lsu  tunes.  Good  instructive  course,  In¬ 
cluding  the  new  uud  favorite  Aiiiiiuul  Signs  and 
other  Improvements. 

T5  cents  will  bring  you  a  specimen  copy.  Liberal 
reduction  for  quantities. 


NEW,  BEAUTIFUL  AND  EASY  CANTATAS: 

nrernn  A  (65  cents.)  By  D.  F.  Hodges.  Includes 
XvLiD  CiUUrv,  the  charming  old  Bible  story,  has  tine 
and  easy  music,  pretty  oriental  costuming  and  stage 
arrangements,  and  cannot  fall  to  He  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion. 

RUTH  AND  BOAZ.  drews.  Brings  before*  us 
the  rural  life  of  olden  times,  and  a  glimpse  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  Its  harvest  thdds,  and  has  easy  and  sweet 
music. 

t  a  trirri  The  new  opera  by  Delibes.  Given  every- 
LAKML,  where.  Price,  #2  00. 

FOREST  JUBILEE  CHOIR,  ^ta  for  Voung 

singers.  Bird  songs,  Ac.  All  the  girls  and  boys  will 
like  It. 

Any  booh  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITBON  St  CO.,  notion. 

C.  II.  DITSON  li  CO., . fill?  Broadway,  New  York 


AU1SNTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  HOW  TO 

VMIl  1  Cultivate  till  Farm  Crops  In 

P  R  O  F  I T  ,h,‘-B?K  %,n“"e - 


rtnnriv  lb  e  Bent  »inuneri  uree.i,. .... 
PROFIT  nml  Cure  lor  Work,  Grow 
~  II  U  f  I  1  »  Keult.  Milimur  l  urtn  Bust; 
iii-.k;  Make  Homes  llnppy.  HOW  TO  MAH E 
>1  O  N  KY  ON  T II  K  FA  If  >1,  Kverv  h armor  should 
have  a  eonv.  MOO  Pnue«.  1  10  lllustraltuus. 
Write  for  full  description  to 

.1,  C'.  McCTRDY  A  CO.,  Philadelphia*  Pn. 

ritil  K  FARMER'S  RECOUP  A  Nil  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

I  Farm  book  keeping  made  easy.  Agents  wanted 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  For  terms  and  circu¬ 
lars,  Address,  W.  C  COOKE,  243  Broadway,  N.  i  . 

WE  WAMf  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  gnuulcbt  Mid.  fasUi <t  rlluiQ  book  trer  publitheil,  on  titled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

For  Thrilling  Intervkt,  Romantic  Story,  S|m.-v  Humor,  and 
Tender  I'ath.w,  h  i»  without  n  peer.  J«*t  enmplcted  byRO  of 
our  omitrnt  liclllo  '  ■  .,  including  i'liooftcM  Munrt  l  nt-tj 
Harriet  1‘iwotl  >'/ojlunl.  II.  II.  .Wire.  liter  Tttru note.  Lucy 
I.arvom  Jf.vrw  (ft  tururr  Was  ion  /AsWoud,  ami  I  9  ower*.  (try 
give,  tarlJke  .’.'>vf  finic,  the  tn,c  Story  of  the  Liven  and  Dct'URo  our 
FamoU*  women  It  i>  .S’lqHS-Wv  I 1 1  ustru  ted.  Mitdsh'n.  .ay  "Cad 
...red  if,"  Tens  at  ItuniKHUiU  me  u.ntiurt  for  it,  md  Agvuu 
nell  lO  to  an  >  day,  C  i  /W/irclM  u.<  cliunce  to  make 
money  etvr  afemt.  Hand  tor  l  lrculnia,  Kttra  Wins,  Ac.,  tit 
jV.  lt.  WOKTULMaUN  A  t  O.,  Hartford,  Loan. 


I  lDpr  OUCCT  of  Imitation  stained  Glass,  sold 
LAiIUl  UllLCI  every  daj  111  my  .tore  nt26o.,to 
induce  a  larger  order,  one  sheet  only  to  you.  prepaid, 
for  We.,  which  ts  less  Mian  cost  to  me  lu  LO.OtJt1  lots. 
Knotty  applied,  temporarily  or  permanently,  to  glass 
already  In  churches,  homes,  stores.  CHreutaraJrea. 

XMlQ  PRKSJ8.VT,  by  mall,  25c  Machine  for 
“ flu  d  rnwl  ug  Port  rid  la,  etc.,  with  Pen,  or  Pencil 

mUCQll  II  (81*o  Harper's  Weekly)  one  year 
flLriALU  with  Chroiuo,  16  colors,  24x»»,  60q 
L.  LUM  SMITH,  912  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pn, 


PIPE  ORGANS (25  STOPS)  ONLY  «49:75 

INCLUDING  BENCH.  BOOK  AND  MUSIC,  ^ 


WARRANTED  6  Years, 


FOR 

ONLY 


25  STOPS. 

ft  FULL  SETS  OF 


1  desire  tins  PI  A*JO  U^RICHT  PIPE  PA  RLOR  OH  C  A#'™™ u- .  I  WITH¬ 
OUT  DELAY.  HENCE  THIS  GrTT  IdAT  IT  Id  IT  TJ  C-WT  O  A(  . 

REGULAR  PRICE.  $115.00^^1 

“wrETbuy  m*w.  ^THtcyoiIrT^*-»»«  why.  Re: mem  her  this  ofT"!,  auiwi  te 'Con¬ 
tinued  after  lU-  Unnted  time  h:.s  ns  the  ttlM.U  )} ,  A ‘.lip  J!,’(  J  'a 

'"ub"  USEFUL  STOPS,  AS  FOLLOWS:* 

t _ _The  sweet.  DXire.  ex-  i  tiiU8top  ts " Bwitty's  favorite.” 

alted  tones  produced  from  this  stop  are  a  fU  '  UK’ 

kpvmnl  rifuwvrintiim  CIlESifTuA  ana  BIWS>  iwi.  i'. 

£  -  |>owt?‘rtuf  Ho\  <ub-Bi»*".-New  and  I  7.  .  Inp^ow.— OruWSAfuU  setof  Gold- 
original,  ll»  TUl  SDERINU  TONES  are  en  r'lngue  Leeds. 

Witlmufa  pandlel  In  ia-g:m  Building-  i  8.  Onlulunn.  A  full  set  of  Paris  heeds 

g-nuuble  Oelave  Coupler. -DOUblCS  lsdfownbr  tins -Step.  ..  . 

COUPJeS  | 

A  i’liH'ttlD,- Variety  of  music  whi-:h  Mu*  HUMAN'  Vi  'K  E, 
makes  the  lheeolo  t  he  most  Uidieu  Itaml  ex-  til  \  «x  J abllnn  TV^nd  1,1'.’.?. 

pensive  .stop  to  build  in  this  Organ.  timcUon  Wl^  ht.  ps  Nos.  ^ »  and  5, peals 

o-suxapl*«ne.  The  beautiful  effect  Of  Truth  most  del 

•  «  r  ii.n  i4 fUnriiMrtt  13— Cello.  14— VioUiifc.  1^—  Claltlbollft.  15—  Grand  Forte. 

IT  M  i  dri.  ^  Ih-  V.'  Mi'ilon.  IS -Viol  dl  Uauil.u  f  Viola  Dolee.  21-Grand 

17  .lulf.iai.'V  _||,ir,c  .Woiivin  S3— Echo.  24— AcrosUitic  Exi>r»*s-ion  Indicator. 

nd  U riran  T|ie  last  fifteen  .15;  Stops  are  operated  In  direct  conjunction 
«Ttl,  ,h  v,  .wr  foi  lu  lu -mg  forth. at  commaiMl  of  tUc  performer,  most  Tiarnung 
Wi*1  1*  .itii i  n!  ni .  I  ♦•fTt'ct  fi'nin  .»  uf»*r^  wltiHr'Or,  d  "  t*re,  to 41  ifi burst 

of^barmony  It»  MKLOPIOUS  TONKS,  a  ) die  using  the  full  OigttO.  jutist  ba  beard  to 


Gotflen  Toiiyue 


y[  •  ovlc  object  is  to  have  it  intro 

,  *•  about  delay,  so  a<  t«  s®11 

tl... .  .1  the  Regular  1  ‘2“  f®r 

CHRIS  i  W  AS  PRESEN  TS, 

and  to  this  ee.l  i  ?.VJ 

first '  .rga:.  as  an  AlA  tHT|si.Mh>  1. 
»l  a  sacrifice,  as  every  one  Id  sells 
others.  All  I  ask  in  return  ul  y.  u 
ia  ti>  Lii?  iiurtrum&nt  to  }  °or 

wI;o  stue  to  order  at  tbjj 

RECULAR  PP  ,CE*f^q5i>°ft 

Tint  r  vrainnt  ,pea«.»  for  Itself,  it 
.lags  its  l.wh  praises.  If  you  ore 
ue  roor  reiMW*  why.  Let  «f  h««r 

"J ORGAN.  Call  their  attention  to 
il  this  offer  to  tlmm.  If  you  can  wmi- 
UVK  INSTRUMENTS  I  ahaU  .'ertalnly 
irstble.  order  within  Fjvo  twy».  gius 
v  no  orders  for  this  handsome  Flpe 
r  price.  $115.00.  after  the  limited  tune, 
.r  within  5  days  it  costs  $4o.io;  within 


th  oidy  S4A.T&  or 
ley  Order.  Registered  letter,  t  hiek 
, yr  mailed  within  five  (5)  or  thirteen 
swSiw.  1  hereby  agree  r-  .receive 
T^-mm.t  for  one  of  my  FT|.,- Organs 
A  g  mi  JCc  Monev  refunded,  witlil 
p,.?^nt  rrem  d»fe  of  your  rmmt- 
t  as  reprwenteA  attar  ?#a  n* 


U.ikys.$«.75;  after  that  <Ute,5liaWenc«.  .. _  I 

BEATT?, 'Washington,  New  Jersey 


t  DANIEL  F 


Address  or  Call  upon 
the  Manufacturer. 


'U|  |;I : ^ 

5  OT]« 

3  iij|  :;v  : 

;l|!  |]lj|  ijjl 

J  Aid 

W 

ip 

li 

%).!V  iH'ii  ■  iilliri’ii.THTTiTiil 

$mi)lcmcnt,s  and  Pachincty. 


PisiceUancou.s  Advertising. 


LADIES!  GILLS! 


VETERAN  GORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


H  3c.  !USU]is  fwS  «n»uths  sub---*  rtp lion 
to  the  “Capitol  Clly  Home  (iuemt,” 
Kn  eight  race  Uh:utral^IiVev  and  we 

will  maij  vuu  FiiKK  a  4$  pa^ 

lllustratkffl  Ux'k  and  Uib  Uinijjlo 

IS  tni;  ^  a  Address  Foblkhers 

HOME  GL*EsT,  241  Main  St-  Hartford,  CL. 


)4  Revolutiona  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OP 

jSpfyY  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


Every  Chmlioj^.  we  cmi#  ibt  little  Wks  & 
Christmas  Present,  TUL  yrir  wf  have  amn«*» 
;iun^  n.i  b  and  prettv.  To  iMpdcun  our  jfxKMlh  iu 
%  fry  homo,  we  wil «  vend  to  any  hoy  or  jfti  free 
urt  hurfi*,  h  you  will  Mini  vv  c*n U  tor 

*  tu  .two  pretty  Dolls,  eight  Inches  tall, 

with  heanLrful  !iv*lllr  fe-itrirwi,  pretty  turU  aod 
Ml«  or  l^anc>  and  dark  eytj;  a  tllrtt  with 

(foil,  one  Elcvaat  C/Ut-l^Miud  Floml  Auto- 
pupil  Album  ilK»travd  with  birds,  (hms,  scroll 

*  ric.,  dve  IovrFy  Chrutmiu  Car»te,  one  pretty  Binh- 
•ir%y  Card  am!  a  A  j«*^k*  Huliihty  Book, 

BABCOCK  A  CO..  Ceaterbrook,  Conn. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

tW~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SandwicA,  IH. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED. 

IN 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neale, t.  Strongest,  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
and  most  Perfect  Hoot  Culler  in  the  .Market. 

This  cutter  U  built  vrtib  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together;  Is  staunch  aud  strong,  neatly  riulshed. 
handsomely  Btrtped  und  ornameuteeL  The  euttlng 
apparatus  consist-  of  tievnfg-Tee  Steel  A'ni.v.t,  gouge 
shapeiti,  so  arranged  on  a  wrotbfbt-irou  shaft  trial  they 
are  perfectly  secure;  no  chance  of  becoming  loose  or 
breaking,  the  roots  arc  neatly  cut  In  pieces  suitable 
for  feeding.  No  course  ungainly  pieces  are  left  by  this 
Cutter.  A  boy  e«u  vastly  euc  .«  to  46  bushels  per  hour 
SO  easily  does  It  do  Its  work, 
r if  Don't  fall  to  examine  it. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes;  designated  by 
numbers,  1.2  aud  X 
Nos,  l  and  2  designed  for  haud  use. 

No  3  la  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushels  per 
hour. 

Price.  No.  1  . #13.00 

"  No.  3 .  #14.00 

No.  3 . #32.00 

HIGGANTJM  M’F’G.  CORPORATION. 

Hlsganum,  Ct.,  ir.  S  A. 
Wurehoune,  3S  Jin.  Murket  y*i..  Boston,  Mass. 


This  oean tifril  instnimw»i  will  *e<vr'*1«. fore-  ’  ll  ihv  cIimljcc) 
in  the  weather  4S  houi>»  In  aiivau*.?,  %h« i  w  ll  indicutc  th<j 
changes  dI  vtu;v  *■■:■<*.  Tltl<  iim.-Tiirv-'i  ia  built  on  *eten«f«i 
principles,  nit «i  pronounce  I  ti  buhtmI  n f  li'int;  n”*!  f:i"v "Ictty 
by  every  one.  It  w  .12  mu#  a  hiriiitifiii  (wnAiue*-!  frr  iiry 
household.  Its  >ire  i.-*  ?\|X  *3i.  1  will  -si  d  ih  is  b,.,m»lf>il  in- 
stimriKiit  free  far  four  two- cent  postage  s»«mp-  rn  rto.r  postage. 
I  will  also  send  free  an  I’iustrstiv*  lKgik  rental’  "  g  a  choice 
selection  of  ^cnt1tncm!.l  r».-1  Humnnms  Stones,  whi  hvnilbe 
well  worth  keeping.  I  srml  these fr.-1  -:’nr.iy  lo  ti.l.o.tucc  my 
go.sdstothe  r«PU  -  .  'll.  ,  ser  Stmdf  .urtwo-ccntposlage 
stamp- to  cov (  i  i ..win,' .  \ -Ureas 

FREDERICK  I.OWEY,  $0  Eleventh  Sr.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 
,oo  Breech  Loaders, 
Utiles,  £  Revolver*. 


4>-  -twS 

..vjjss 


We  will  send  yon  a  watch  orachaln 
§Y  MAIL  08  EXPRESS.  0.0  P.,tobe 

Lxamlued  before  levying  any  money 
and  l  f  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
lour  expeuse.  W -s  manufacture  all 
lour  watches  and  save  you  SO  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  25v*  styles  free. 
Evtsr  Wavs  W*iu»>toi.  Vpmtxsa 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CD., 

•TVrSbl’RUH  FA 


OUjfAlf. 


NO  PATENT !  NO  PAY 

V  S  (.  l  P  1  w'l.'  V  hum 


r  II  li  r  1^  I  \  K.  S.  1-  A.  P.  LACEY  Patent 
■  I  Isll  I  W  Attorneys.  Washing  ton.  D.  C. 

Full  inslr'ctiO'w  and  Uaud-Bfvk  of  Pal  cuts  scut  rssjt. 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  nil  giving  perfect  antUtWtKm. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


‘a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  #5,  out  tit 
Tree.  Ad  dree*  B.  Hallet  £  Co..  Fortland,  »'e. 


Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 


|  i?v  return  matL  Fnll  Oeserlpttoa 
Moody’s  New  Tailor  Nystcin  of 

| D cess  Cutting  MOODY  a  (O,  Cln.iaustl,  O 


U  CB8ISTH.V8  KfrKttTAINBB.YTS. 

Ha**estloas  for  Decoraltons,  Eutei* 
taluiuents  and  Utft*. 

k  sallsctiiin  ul  xMXOiUons  Issdtns 

Snoda; -wbool  workers  Id  various  jisrl*  or 
tits  country,  oootstr,lng  sobiclMuh  of  Intce- 
.'•l  lo  evvrt  Sntnl»<  sohool  iuperloten.to'.g 
VothtnaJIke  It  ovsr  Issued  hefor..  Price, 
Hoe.  «  'll  sent  rr»«  W  say  on*  Svndlui 
n  1st  of  sit  «li«  Sunday-school  Suoyrtatebd- 
»h«t  lu  Lho  yisos.  bdVID  0.  COOK.  M 
visas  iirsas  Ckissfo,  Ilk, 


KEYSTONE'WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Circulars  Free,  liefer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  £  CO..  Krir,  l*a, 


THE 

GreatAmericah 


COMPANV 


THE 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


implrmcntiS 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE 


Kahoca,  Mo.,  Feb.  9, 1880. 

I  purchased  five  bottles  of  your  Hop  Bitters  of 
Bishop  &  Oil.  last  fall,  for  mv  daughter,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Bitters.  They  did  her  more  Rood 
than  all  the  medicine  she  has  taken  for  six  years. 

ffM.  T,  MeCLURE. 

The  above  is  from  a  very  reliable  farmer  whose 
daughter  wns  in  poor  health  for  seven  or  eight  veurs, 
and  could  obtain  no  relief  until  she  used  Hop  Bitters. 
She  is  tiow  In  us  good  health  as  any  person  in  the 
country.  We  have  a  lnrge  sale  and  they  arc  making 
remarkable  cures,  W.  H.  BISHOP  &  CO 

JOSH  BILLINGS  nKARD  FROM. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  11,  im 

Dear  Hitter*— l  am  here  trying  to  breathe  In  all  the 
salt  atr  of  the  ocean  and  having  been  a  sufTerer  for 
more  than  a  year  with  a  refractory  liver,  t  was  In¬ 
duced  to  mix  Hop  Bitters  with  the  sea  gale,  and  have 
found  the  tincture  a  glorious  result.  *  •  •  1  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  the  Bitters,  aud  am  not  afraid 
to  suy  so.  Yours  without  a  struggle, 

JOSH  BILLINGS. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
£  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
ENGE  for  Constipation, 
fc\CAf| Biliousness,  Headache, 
c'/IVGVa  \  Indisposition,  Ac. 
y&lsK.  V>1  ^'SUPERIOR  TO  PILLS 

>y*V  ;  ; >>v  •  yand  all  other  system* 
*  regulating  medicines. 
THK  DOSE  IS  SMALL, 
Jr  O  FJ  VF  1’HK  ACTION  PROMPT, 
[Jf  W  fea  THK  TASTE  PSLTClOPB. 
y  j  Ladies  and  children 

V'  Price,  38  canti.  Large  Item,  CO  cents. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


■HE  COMPANION  gives  more  than  two  hundred  stories  yearly,  by  the 
most  noted  authors.  The  next  volume  will  he  unequalled  in  its  variety  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  matter.  The  Companion  is  published  evert' 
week,  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  is  a  paper  for  t  he  whole  family. 


Illustrated  Serial  Stories 

The  Foundling  of  Paris,  by 
The  Covenanter’s  Daughter,  by 
A  Boys’  Story,  by 
A  Story  of  English  Rustic  Life, 

A  Story  of  Adventure,  by 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  II  ALLKN  Jk  CO..  New 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

ADDRESS  18!)  AND  181  WATER  STREET 


Alphonse  Daudet 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
J.  T.  Trowbridge 
Thomas  Hardy 
C.  /L.  Stephena 


THE 


m  P,AMPJJES. 

Tone,Toncli,Worl[maiisliip  aM  Durability, 

WILLUIIt  K.VAItK  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  1 12  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Breeder's  Bazette 


is  a  large  weekly  newspaper  for  persons  who  are  In 
terested  I11  breediug  live  stock— not  especially  the 
Fancy  breeder,  but  for  farmers  who  make  stock  rais¬ 
ing  or  dairying  a  lending  feature  of  their  business. 
It  nlra>  to  thoroughly  and  truthfully  Inform  Its 
readers  touching : 

The  ehu  mete  rl  site*  mill  peculiarities  of  nil 
tlic  various  lirei'd.OIciulh',  horses,  sheep  mid 
NMllU'. 

The  besl  methods  of  feeding  mid  general 
iiinnageiucUG 

Designs  mid  plans  ol  burns,  stable*,  dairy 
bouses,  sbeep  mid  swllic  pens,  nnd  oilier 
essential-  10  economic  and  profitable  live¬ 
stock  hiiMbnudrt'. 

The  news  fro  in  .all  purl*  ot  the  world 
it  ilecl  lug  the  li  ic  stock  inter.  *t*  in  any  of  its 
ilepn  rt  111 1  ■  11 1  * . 

It  Is  tlic  aim  of  thp  puMishors  to  make  It  K|1  PER  I- 
OK  TO  A  LI.  OTHERS  In  interest  and  practical 
value  to  every  mull  Who  lakes  especial  Interest  In  any 
fealureof  the  live-stock  business.  In  fad  no  man  can 
he  a  careful  render  of  Tine  BkkspkB‘0 Gazkttk  without 
becoming  thoroughly  informed  in  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  tin*  live  stock  business, 

liacorpn  of  editors*!  ml  special  eoul  rihul ors 
is  larger  than  that  ol  nay  other  paper  of  I  lie 
kind  i  ti  the  world,  a  ad  t  h  c  v  «  re  I*  K ACT  It  AL 
MEN.  mi'ii  wlip  are  every  where  recognized 
a*  the  very  highest  authorities  ill  their  spec¬ 
ial  depart  men  is 

No  paper  in  America,  devoted  to  any  department  of 
agriculture,  oasts  Its  publishers  so  much  money  as 
does  I'm k  Brakoi.ii  s  GazhttK;  and  no  paimr  In  the 
world  u  of  c<{uol  value  to  the  class  for  which  B  Is  es¬ 
pecially  Intended. 

Thk  GaZbttu  contains  thirty-two  to  t  hirty  six  pages 
each  week,  printed  on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and 
elegantly  Illustrated.  The  subscription  is  •H.uOa  year, 
or  $2.50  in  clubs  of  five,  or  $.’.lXl  in  clubs  of  ten.  Speci¬ 
men  copy,  in  cent*. 

J  H.  SANDERS  A  CO.,  Publisher*. 


Adventure  and  Travel 

Shark-Hunting,  by 
Among  the  Moonshiners,  by 
Outwitted.  An  Indian  Adventure, 

Wrecked  Upon  a  Volcanic  Island, 

Stories  of  the  Cabins  in  tho  West, 

Adventures  in  the  Mining  Districts, 

Breaking  in  the  Reindeer,  and  Other  Sketches  of  Polar 
adventure,  by 

Stories  of  Menageries.  Incidents  connected  with  Men¬ 
agerie  Life,  and  the  Capture  and  Taming  of  Wild  Beasts 
for  Exhibition,  by 

Boys  Afoot  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  two  English  boys  travelling  abroad  at  an  expense 
of  one  dollar  a  day,  by 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS  I 

tfiOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

IT  THE  GREAT  FRENCH-*® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


T.  B.  Luce 
J.  Chandler  Harris 
Lieut.  A.  Chapin 
Richard  Heath 
E.  J.  Marston 
H.  Fillmore 


W.  H.  Gilder 


Prepared  by  J.  JP.  GO. it II A  VI T,  ru-  Veterinary  Suryrmn 
of  the  French  Government  Stud, 

lima  been  in  prominent  ii*e  In  the  best  Vct- 
erinitry  Prnetier  of  J  :  a  rope  for  tho  ■ 
past  Twenty  Years. 


Nugent  Robinson 


Original  Poems. 

The  greatest  living  poets  of  ENGLAND,  FRANCE  and  AMERICA  will 
contribute  original  poems  written  expressly  for  Companion  readers. 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

Victor  Hugo, 

The  Earl  of  Lytton, 

J.  G.  Whittier, 

_  T.  B.  Aldrich. 


A  SPEEDY,  POSITIVES  SAFE  CURE 


For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  nock,  Strainnd 
Tendon*,  Fournier,  Wind  IhifiV,  all  Skin  Disease*  or 
Parasites  I'll  f  null,  all  Inflammations  all  Throat  Dif- 
flcultlpe,  *11  Uanionea*  from  Spavin,  IUngbone,  and 
other  l>otiy  tumor*.  Remove*  all  Bunches  or  Blem¬ 
ishes,  and  many  otherdiaeaaea and  ailment*  of  Horae* 
and  Cuttle.  Fur  superior  to  a  blistcrnr  ruuterU.'itirm 
In  Ita  beneficial  effect*,  never  leaving  wmr  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

■will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  hottli. 
of  any  lln  Uncut  or  spavin  euro  mixture  ever  made. 
Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  sold  1* 
warrunted  to  give  n;itl*i»r(L>n.  PrtcoSG.ao 
per  bottln.  Bold  by  druggists  or  went  by  exprww, 
charges  ptild,  with  full  direction  <1  for  It*  urn. 

(LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

•  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  - 

Vole  Imvorter*  ,f  Proprietor*  for  the  U,  &  and  Canada. 


Chicago,  111 


Agents  > 
\\  anted. 

It  Is  the 
best  Bellini 
tool  on  eurt 


Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes 

Stage-Driver  Stories,  by 
Stories  of  Saddle-Bag  Preachers, 

The  Last  Days  of  Womeu  of  Fashion,  by 
My  First  Visit  to  a  Nowspapor  Office, 

My  Pine-Apple  Farm,  with  Incidents 

of  Florida  Life,  by  C.  H.  Pattee 

Queen  Victoria’s  Household  and  Drawing- 

Rooms,  by  H.  W.  Lucy 

Child  Friendships  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  his 

Daughter,  Mamie  Dickens 

Student  Waiters.  Some  Humorous  Incidents 
of  a  Summer  Vacation  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tain8.  by  _  Child  McPherson 


-.iky  u-- 

PULVERIZING  (I  A  It  ROW.  CLOD 
CRUSHER  AND  I.EVELEIt. 

Tho  “Acme"  subject*  the  soil  to  tho  notion  of  a 
Steel  Crusher  and  Lev eler.  ami  to  thcCiiuiiig, 
Lining.  Turning  procTiiaof tUnthh  gangs of  l' AST 
STEEL  COU  LTKIts,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  ot  which  give  ini men *e call inu  power. 
Thun  the  three  operation*  of  crushing  lump*,  lev¬ 
eling  oil  the  groilud  11ml  thoroughly  1111I  verlziug 
the  null  are  performed  a  1  the  so  me  time.  Tin.' en¬ 
tire  ub*enee  ot  Spike*  ur  Spri  ug  Teelh  avoids 
pulling  up  rubbish.  Itl$  enpeeinlly  nilnpteil  to  In¬ 
verted  um  nnd  hard  elny,  where  other  harrows  utterly 
fail;  work*  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  Is  the  only  Har¬ 
row  that  cm*  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 

We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  4 
U>  15  feet  wide. 


Rose  Terry  Cooke 
H.  L.  Winckley 
James  Parton 
Murat  Halstead 


Greatest  Imluci  iiiimb  ever  of- 
fervil 


.  .  Now '»  your  time  to  gel  up 

order*  for  ••tireelehruled  Ten* 
■WnWWl  and  Coffee*,  and  .ecu re  a  bo hu ti- 
ful  Gold  Rand  or  Moss  Rosa  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Deeornted 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Sat,  or  Gold  Band  .8(1*1 
Decorated  Toilet  Ret  For  full  particular*  «dilru>oi 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

F.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vcsay  St.,  New  York. 


is  something  belter,  'hut  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY 
ORDKUim  AN  •‘ACME"  O.V  Tit  I  At..  HV  wilt  send 
the  OOUDLK  <; AM.  .Iran'  to  any  responsible  farmer  in 
the  I  tailed  States  an  trial,  and  if  1 1  dues  not  suit,  you 
may  send  it  back,  we  pay  my  return  freight  charges. 
iVe,  don’t  ask  foe  pay  until  i/ou  have  tried  it  on  your 
own  farm. 

Send  for  Farophlot  Cantoning  Thousands  of  Testimonials 
from  16  different  States  and  Territories. 
NASH  *Xl  RROTlIKlt, 
ilanufactory  and  Principal  Offlee: 

Branch  omce:  1  MILLINGTON, 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  I  New  Jersey. 

N.  U.—  Pamphlet  '‘Tillage  is  Manlue”  sent  Free  to 
purtles  who  name  this  l\iper. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. — To  any  one  who  subscribes  now, 
sends  us  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  Companion  free  to  Jan 
1st,  1884,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  from  that  date 


The  Grrutcst  Importing  tuid  I’reerling 
JKstahllshment  in  <•»*•  World. 

PERCHERON  HORSES 

WORTH  82,000,000.00 

Im  purl  t'd  friim  Prune*  nnd  Rrrd 
Ik  Klnee  187:2,  •»> 

3i.  w.  i >l::n i i am, 

^  Wayno,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

V tV " SA  miles  Wait  of  ChlcuRo 
msCtf '.v.-jCjyW'PriL#-  ,  an  i '  .<r  n  -u’ 


Issued  Weekly.  Subscription  Price,  $  1 .75.  Specimen  Copies  Free. 

Address,  PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

»*-*  l/on  read  M,  Adotrtt/ement.  41  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS 


ay  Prices  low  for  qual- 
1  Ity  of  stock,  and 

M  w3  EVERY  stallion 

Jftp- -  m.^  GUARANTEED  A 

BREEDER. 

390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigreus 
lteglstered  in  the  Poroheron  Stud  Book  of  France 
ana  the  Perrberon  Hind  Hook  of  tho  United  States. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  '•  K,” 


SALT 


THE  MOYER  ROAD  CART 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


American*  *li«ul<!  u*c  no  other 

It  in  the  I’umrt,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
►Strongest,  the  heaviest,  the  Cbeujjest  and 
the  la-st  Dairy  Salt  in  the  World. 

WA  II RA  JfTKD  u*  Pure  a*  any  HA  LT  In  the 

Market. 

Dairy  Goods  Salted  with  Ououdaga  F.  F.  Sail  look 
a  majority  of  all  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair,  Milwaukee..  Dee.  4-9, 1HH2. 

.1.  \V .  liAUkElt,  hec'jf,  HyraouMt.  N.  V. 


GOI-^ 

PENs: 


THE  BOYS 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  motion.  The  laxly  can  lie  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  without  (hanging  the  hnrarss.  Lots  of 
room;  good  seat  ami  l  nek,  handy  to  get  in  nnd  out  of. 
Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  free  on  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER, 

39.  89.  97.  9S  a  ml  9ft  Walt  Hi.,  Hymen**  .  N.  V 

•  CENTENNIAL  •  A  IT  A  I  AAIIF 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS.  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  and  At  BBEB  HOLDER,  containing 
ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  for  i.ersons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MAHIK,  TODD  dk  DA  IC  I), 

(lor.  Niimmuu  A  Liberty  Hi*.  New-York 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUH GOODS  AKK  SOl.D  BY  FIBST  OEAHS  DEALEItS. 


Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  of  my  own  growth  or 
grown  especially  for  me  from  my  choice  stock  seed 
of  over  2r.  years'  it  election  and  Improvement. 
Guaranteed  first  class  in  every  particular. 
Wholesale  price  list  to  dealer*  upon  application  to 

FRANCIS  DRILL, 

RIVKKHBAl),  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


GARDENERS’  COMPANION 


“THE  UfcST  IS  THE  CHEAFE8T.” 

sAwriiniiirQ  threshers, 

MILLS,  E.  II U I II  Ed  Horse  Powers, 

For  all  section*  anil  ptirpone*.)  Write  for  Free  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  TaylorCo. .  Mumllcld,  Ohio. 


‘E  lO  CENTS.  The  moat  oompletc  and  brilliantly  amhalh*hoil  Seed  Cntuloguc  ever 
had,  ixHittng  fifteen  ceuta.  The  nrriele  on  Jlurk et  (-iirdciiiiiu  under  Gins*  Is  worth 
times  tbc  price.  This  being  OUlt  ONE  HUNDREDTH  YEAR,  we  publish  this 
mate  Guide  for  Garden  and  Farm.  To  nil  Hemline  us  TEN  CENTS  in  stomp*, 
o  mall  »  oojiy.  and  on  order*  for  Seed  will  itlve  credit  for  that  amount.  Addrvsa 

.ANDRETH  &  SONS  i  Seed  Crowers,  Lock  Box,Phila,Pa. 


GKNTH  Colli  Money  who  Mill  Du.  Omase  k  Family 
Physician.  Price 84.011.  Bpcelmen  pages  free 
Address  A.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


jpwjllSSSi 


Vol.  XLII.  No.  1769 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  22,  1883 


PRICE FHrE  CENTS. 
12.(0  PER  YEAR! 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1883,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


was  302  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Best  five  weighed  two 
pounds  14  ounces.  Large 
and  small  89,193  or  6 1-7  to  a 
hill.  Quite  a  number  rot¬ 
ted — no  wire-worms. 


variety  of  good  shape,  smooth  buff  skin,  eye 
not  deep.  There  is  nothing  about  its  appear¬ 
ance  which  would  distinguish  it  from  50 
others.  It  was  eaten  Nov.  10,  and  judged  to  be 
of  good  quality.  8o  many  of  the  pieces  failed 
to  sprout  that  we  could  not  estimate  the  yield. 

Test  17  *4. — Carter’s  Ashtop  Fluke  Potato 
received  direct  from  James  Carter  &  Co., 
the  great  seedsmen  of  237  High  Holborn, 
Loudon,  England.  These  were  planted  just 
as  in  41  A.  The  yield  wasat  the  rate  of  312.54 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Among  the  best  tubers 
five  weighed  one  pound  six  ounces.  Of  large 
and  small  potatoes,  rejecting  all  less  than  one 
inch  in  diameter,  there  were  at  the  rate  of 
212.960  to  the  acre  or  14  2-3  to  a  hill,  about 
one-third  of  which  would  in  this  country  be 
considered  marketable.  The  tubers  grew 
close  to  the  stem  and  near  the  surface.  This 
is  an  early  intermediate  variety  of  a  very 
smooth  skin  and  uniform  shape,  with  eyes 
scarcely  recognizable.  Eaten  Oct.  25,  it  was 
thought  to  be  rather  mushy  than  mealy.  The 
flesh  is  yellow.  Fig.  703  is  n>en graced  from 
the  catalogue  of  Carter  &.Co.,  and  though  so 
perfectly  smooth  in  appearance  it  is  a  good 
portrait. 

Test  13  a.  Cosmopolitan  (Fig.  704),  received 
from  the  same  firm.  Rather  larger  than  the 
above.  Eyes  faint  and  few  but  more  prominent 


$tap*vimeat  (Stound.sf  of  the  $uval 

Heui-^ovhfv. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NEW 

VARIETIES  CONTINUED. 

Test  No.  00  v.  —  O.  K. 

Mammoth  received  from  J. 

A.  Everett,  of  AVatsontown,  V 

Pa.  Pieces  (douhleeyes)  were  :  .V.  > 

planted  in  light,  poor  soil. 

12  inches  apart  and  four 

inches  deep  in  drills  three 

feet  apart.  They  were,  as 

usual,  lightly  covered  with 

soil  upon  which  potato  diem-  Mjafc . 

ical  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 

600  pounds  per  acre  was 

sown.  They  were  cultivated 

flat.  The  yield  was  at  the 

rate  of  412W2  bushels  to  the  y-'L 

acre.  Best  five  weighed  t  -C/. - 

pounds  12  ounces.  There 

were  94,400  small  and  large 

potatoes  to  the  acre. 

Test  No.  41  ,4. — Here  we 
have  the  same  test  in  retent- 
ive  soil,  fertilized  as  above. 

The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
627.60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Best  five  weighed  three 
pounds  6V„'  ounces.  Of  large 
and  small  there  were  at  the 
rate  of  148,808  to  the  acre. 

The  quality  of  those  raised 
in  poor, 'sandy  soil  (66  t)  was  *  *•  ^  VM 

good,  the  flesh  lielng  white,  dry  and  mealy. 
Those  raised  iu  retentive  soil  (41  A)  were 
somewhat  salvy.  The  typical  shape,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  judged,  is  shown  iu  Fig.  705.  Eyes 
rather  deep,  skill  nearly  white.  The  shape  is 


HEAVY  MANURING  ABOVE  VS.  HEAVY 
MANURING  BELOW  THE  SEED 
PIECES. 


tEST  75  B. — The  following  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  in  the 
hopes  of  show  ing  whether,  iu 
order  to  secure  a  greater 
yield, the  manure  or  fertilizer 
should  be  placed  above  or 
below  the  seed  pieces  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  variety  planted 
was  Winslow's  Seodliug,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Aaron  Low,  of 
Essex  County.  Mass.  The  trenches  wore  dug  the 
same  asm  9.4,  and  the  pieces  placed  in  the 
bottom  and  slightly  covered  with  soil.  Half- 
leachtxl  ashes  were  then  spread  at  the  rate  ot 
12  bushels  to  the  acre;  then  potato  fertilizer 
at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre;  then 
fresh  unleached  ashes  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels 
per  acre;  then  a  layer  of  soil;  then  hen 


Cosmopolitan  Potato.— Fig.  704.  (Two- 
thirds  Natural  Size.) 

manure  at  the  rate  of  12  bushels  per  acre. 
The  trench  was  then  filled  with  rich  soil  and 
another  spread  of  potato  chemical  fertilizer 
was  raked  iu  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Here  we  have  a  surfeit  of  manure. 
We  are  to  compare  the  results  with  77  B, 
which  received  uo  uiauuro  of  any  kind,  and 
with  76  B,  in  which  the  same  manures  were 
placet!  under  the  seed  pieces  instead  of  on  top 
of  them  The  yield  was  316.43  bushels  per 
acre.  Five  potatoes  a moug  the  best  weighed 
three  pounds  15>£  ounces.  Of  large  and 
small  potatoes  there  wore  at  the  rate  of  72,600 
to  the  acre,  or  five  to  a  hill.  The  potatoes 
were  injured  by  wire-worms. 

Test  76  B.—ln  this  the  seed  pieces  wore 
placed  abort!  the  manure — the  same  fertilizers 
were  used  iu  the  same  quantities,  etc.  The 
yield  was  257.10  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  best 
five  weighed  two  pounds  three  ounces.  Of 
large  and  small  there  were  70,230  to  the  acre, 
or  5**  to  a  hill.  The  tubers  were  injured  by 
wire-worms  the  same  as  m  75  B. 

Test  77  B. — The  same  potato  was  plauted 
iu  the  same  way  iu  soil  unmitnurnl.  The  yield 


Ashtop  Fluke  Potato.— Fig.  70S.  (Three- 
fourths  Natural  Size.) 

than  iu  the  Ashtop.  Skin  russoted,  aud  of  a  buff 
color.  One  of  the  earliest  of  our  potatoes. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  342.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Best  five  weighed  one  pound  11  ounces.  Large 
and  small  at  the  rate  of  176,660  to  the  acre, 
or  12  1-6  to  a  hill.  Not  over  one-third  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size.  This  had  a  nutty  (some  would 
call  it  "  strong")  flavor,  and  was  quite  dry. 

Test  58  r.— Carter’s  Ashtop  Fluke  in  light 
sandv  soil — treated  as  in  66  r.  The  yield  was 
250, 10  bushels  to  the  acre.  Large  aud  small 
188. 100.  Best  five  weighed  but  14  ounces. 

Test  59  V  —Cosmopolitan  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  249.754bushels  to  the 
acre;  large  and  small  171,820;  best  five  18 
ounces.  The  flowers  are  white  and  lilac  varie¬ 
gated-vines  vigorous. 


PEA  TESTS  CONTINUED. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  our  pea  tests 
of  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  Carter’s  “  Eme¬ 
rald  Gem  ”  was  planted  three  days  after  the 
other  ‘  Earliest  of  All  ”  peas,  and  that  pea 


Emerald  Green  Pea.  From  Nature— Fig.  700, 


OEC  22 


were  ready  to  be  picked  from  this  variety  only 
one  day  or  so  after  them.  Another  season 
will  be  required  to  determine  whether  in 
these  grounds  it  is  or  is  not  the  earliest  of 
those  tested.  The  vines  grow  to  the  hight  of 
three  feet.  The  stems  are  slender,  the  foliage 
of  a  yellowish-green  color  without  bloom. 
The  peas  ripened  with  unusual  uniformity. 
One  hundred  pods  weighed  13 ounces— the 
seed  alone,  si  x  ounces.  The  number  of  seeds 
in  one  hundred  pods  was  576,  or  nearly  six  to 
a  pod.  The  quality  for  a  smooth  pea  was 
judged  to  be  rather  sweeter  than  that  of  this 
class  in  general.  The  pod  shown  in  our  en¬ 
graving  (Fig.  7  Hi)  is  that  of  one  of  the  largest. 


farm  Cranamij. 


BEDDING  FOR  STOCK. 


JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


The  first  object  of  bedding  stock  is  to  retain 
the  bodily  heat  of  the  animals.  Animal  heat, 
which  in  the  higher  order  of  animals  is  ever 
[)  resent  in  life  and  as  invariably  absent  in 
death,  is  generated  in  the  body,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  escaping.  In  Winter  this  escape  is 
too  rapid  for  the  well-being  of  the  animal  un¬ 
less  man  affords  some  protection  in  addition 
to  the*  heavier  coat  of  hair  or  wool  provided 
by  nature.  To  this  end  the  stock  raiser  erects 
shelters,  or  rather  should  erect  them,  and  lit¬ 
ters  the  sleeping-idaces  of  the  animals.  As 
the  office  of  the  bedding  is  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  escape  of  animal  heat,  it  should  be  a 
poor  conductor  of  heat.  One  of  the  best  non¬ 
conductors  known  is  sawdust.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  placed  around  ice.  Another  excellent 
non-conductor  of  heat  is  straw.  But  bedding 
is  expected  to  serve  another  purpose — to  hold 
the  manure  of  the  animals.  It  should  catch 
not  only  the  solid  but  the  liquid  manure,  which, 
in  the  case  of  every  farm  animal  except  the 
hog,  surpasses  in  value  the  solid  excrement. 
To  do  this  it  must  be  a  good  absorbent.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  one  of  the  best  absorbents  known. 
Straw  is  almost  equally  good. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  sawdust 
would  form  the  best  bedding,  and  that  straw 
would  be  but  slightly  inferior.  There  is  this 
objection  to  sawdust,  however:  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  many  farmers  to  obtain  it.  Un¬ 
less  situated  in  a  wooded  country  the  farmer 
will  likely  be  miles  from  a  saw-mill.  In  such 
a  case  the  demand  for  it  for  other  uses  may 
cause  him  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  very  few  farmers  who 
have  not  an  abundance  of  straw  for  bedding 
over  aud  above  that  needed  for  feed,  and  the 
straw  is  always  at  hand  and  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  used.  The  use  of  straw  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  the  additional  advantage  of  more 
speedily  reducing  it  to  manure.  It  and  the 
voidiugs  of  the  animals  become  mixed  aud 
have  in  them  the  elements  of  a  first-class  com¬ 
post  heap.  The  straw  not  only  catches  the 
solid  excrement  of  the  animals,  bat  also  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  urine,  and  these  hasten  its  decompo¬ 
sition  and  reduction  to  such  a  form  that  its 
elements  are  available  to  plants  for  food.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  farmer’s  preference  for 
straw  for  bedding  is  not  an  unwise  one. 

It  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  bed¬ 
ding  should  be  given  with  a  liberal  hand.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  give  it  sparingly.  Yet 
this  advice  must  be  taken  with  some  qualifi¬ 
cation.  There  may  be  too  much  as  well  as 
too  little.  If  provided  in  too  great  an  abund¬ 
ance,  the  escape  of  heat  will  be  retarded  too 
much,  the  animal  will  become  heated  and 
sweaty,  its  pores  will  open,  and  when  it 
leaves  the  bedding  and  the  colder  air  strikes 
it,  it  will  become  chilled,  the  blood  will  be 
driven  inward,  producing  congestion,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  cold,  if  not  a  far  more  seri¬ 
ous  evil. 

Some  animals  require  more  bedding  than 
others.  This  is  true  of  classes  and  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  find  a  pretty  clear  dividing  line 
for  this  distinction  between  those  animals 
bred  for  their  work  and  those  bred  for  their 
flesh.  The  first,  as  the  horse,  are  disposed  to 
bone  aud  muscle;  the  second,  as  the  bog,  to 
fat.  The  first  should  be  liberally  bedded;  the 
second  less  liberally.  The  disposition  of  ani¬ 
mals  forms  another  dividing  line.  Some  are 
sociable  and  gregarious,  and  sleep  close  to- 
gather,  as  the  hog;  others  are  solitary  in  their 
habits,  as  the  horse.  As  the  contact  of  one 
body  will  prevent  the  eseape  of  heat  from 
another,  it  follows  that  the  first  class  of  ani¬ 
mals  will  require  less  bedding  than  the  second. 

The  above  shows  that  the  horse  should  be 
liberally  bedded.  His  body  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  fat,  and  is  the  opposite  of  com¬ 
pactness.  He  is  not  of  a  sociable  disposition 
at  bed-time,  and  lies  down  by  himself.  On 
the  contrary,  the  hog  should  have  but  little 
bedding.  Its  body  is  compact  and  largely 
composed  of  fat,  and  these  brutes  lie  as  closely 
together  as  they  conveniently  can,  and '  >  ry 


often  closer  still.  I  believe  that  hogs  are  often 
injured  b}r  too  great  kindness  in  the  matter 
of  bedding.  Much  of  the  bronchial  catarrh 
and  catarrhal  pneumonia  among  hogs  is  clearly 
attributable  to  this  source.  If  they  have  a 
moderately  wann  shelter,  one  that  will  keep 
out  wind  and  weather,  they  need  no  litter 
whatever  if  any  considerable  number  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  herd  together.  Isolated  hogs  may 
be  bedded;  but  under  no  consideration  should 
hogs  be  allowed  to  burrow  around  straw 
stacks.  Cattle  occupy  a  middle  position  be¬ 
tween  hogs  and  horses.  While  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  than  horses  to  withstand  cold, 
they  are  very  little  more  sociable  in  their 
sleeping  habits.  Sheep  have  a  warm  covering 
of  nature’s  providing,  yet  are  very  susceptible 
to  cold.  They  should  have  warm  shelter 
rather  than  an  abundance  of  bedding. 

Common  sense  would  indicate  that  there 
would  be  a  difference  also  as  regards  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  same  class.  Young  animals  are 
generally  more  vigorous  than  old  animals; 
their  digestion  is  better ;  thei r  blood  circulates 
more  rapidly;  in  short,  all  the  vital  functions 
are  stronger,  and  as  a  result  the  production 
of  animal  heat  is  greater.  They  will  require 
less  beddiugthan  older  animals.  We  find  it 
so  among  men,  and  the  bodily  constitutions  of 
human  beings  and  of  these  lower  animals  are 
sufficiently  similar  to  furnish  au  analogs  in 
this  particular.  Old  pei-sons  require  more 
covering  thau  younger  ones.  So  old  hogs, 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses  should  have  more 
l>edding  than  young  ones  It  is  apparent,  also, 
that  weak  and  sickly  animals  should  have 
tnorp  beddiug  thau  those  which  are  strong 
and  healthy. 

The  amount  of  bedding  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  This  is  very  rarely  done.  Win¬ 
ter  weather  is  variable,  yet  the  amount 
of  litter  is  never  varied.  When  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so,  hogs  will  regulate  the  amount 
of  their  litter  to  a  certain  extent,  but  other 
farm  stock  will  not.  The  right  amount  of 
litter  for  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  below 
zero  is  too  much  for  a  temperature  40  or  60 
degrees  higher.  We  put  extra  blankets  on 
the  bed  when  the  weather  is  unusually  severe, 
and  take  them  off  again  when  it  becomes 
more  moderate.  On  the  same  principle,  we 
should  vary  the  quantity  of  bedding  given 
farm  animals  The  bedding  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  The  perspiration  and  seba¬ 
ceous  secretions  from  the  bodies  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  offensive  matters  resulting  from 
respiration,  combine  with  more  or  less  manure, 
liquid  and  solid,  deposited  in  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters,  to  make  the  beddiug  foul  and  soon  unfit 
for  the  purposes  intended.  Hogs,  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  befoul  their  bedding,  and  yet  it  is  very 
rarely  changed.  They  are  also  peculiarly  sub¬ 
ject  to  diseases,  or  a  disease  produced  by  micro¬ 
scopic  germs,  and  it  has  been  found  that  these 
genus  (bacilli  sui)  exist  with  unimpaired 
vitality  for  months  in  filthy  bedding.  The 
oil*  in  contact  with  filthy  bedding  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  foul,  and  as  the  animals 
breathe  this  air  while  in  their  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters,  this  is  another  reason  for  changing  the 
bedding  frequently.  Filth  is  always  inimical 
to  health,  and  the  wise  stock-raiser  will  be 
careful  to  guard  against  it.  especially  when 
and  where  it  can  do  so  much  injury  as  in 
sleeping  quarters. 


fxtlt)  Crops. 


WHEAT  TESTS  IN  CULTIVATED 
PLOTS. 


R.  P.  GREENLEAF,  M.  D. 


A  plot  of  ground  (one-fortieth  of  an  acre)  of 
a  brick  clay  character  and  as  poor  as  such 
soil  generally  is,  was  turned  into  a  garden 
some  15  years  since.  It  received  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  stable  manure,  was  trenched  each  Fall 
at  the  commencement  of  Winter,  and  got  a 
dressing  of  coal  ashes  every  three  nr  four 
years.  All  this  has  made  a  very  fine  soil  six 
to  eighth  inches  in  depth,  with  a  sub-soil 
almost  impervious  to  water.  On  this  plot 
was  planted  the  Rural  dent  corn  in  May, 
1882,  and  on  it  was  sown,  after  the  corn  was 
planted  and  carefully  raked  in,  at  the  rate  of 
800  pounds  to  the  acre  of  M  apes’s  Coni  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  The  season  was  very  unfavorable; 
smut  destroyed  much  of  the  growth;  much 
of  it  was  broken  down  by  storms;  yet  the  rate 
of  yield  was  over  80  bushels  per  acre. 

The  corn  was  removed  in  the  first  week  in 
October;  the  corn  roots  were  grubbed  out,  and 
the  surface  fined  some  two  or  throe  inches  in 
depth.  No  manure  was  applied  except  a  light 
coat  of  fine  stable  manure  sown  by  hand  after 
the  wheat  was  up.  Iu  the  second  week  in 
October  wheat  was  carefully  planted  one 
grain  iu  a  place  one  foot  apart  each  way 


which  would  allow  43560  grains  per  acre, 
The  varieties  were  Fultzo-Clawson,  Fultz, 
Clawson,  Surprise,  Rogers's  and  Tuscan  Island 
Mediterranean  (Uogers’saud  Surprise  were  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  one-fortieth  acre  plot'-  They  made 
a  tolerably  good  growth  before  Winter  set  in: 
but  in  the  Spring  most  of  the  roots  of  the 
majority  of  the  plants  were  thrown  out  by 
the  freezing  and  thawing.  I  had  it  re-planted, 
although  the  ground  was  quite  wet,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ground  was  sufficiently  dry,  I 
had  it  gone  over  with  a  small  hand  fork 
(garden  fork)  and  carefully  loosened  up,  after 
which  it  grew  finely  and  stooled  out  very 
rapidly.  From  one  grain  of  Surprise  there 
were  92  stalks,  which  ripened  57  heads,  from 
small  to  large.  Had  it  been  planted  18  inches 
apart  each  way,  the  result  no  doubt  would 
have  been  at  least  one-half  as  much  ruore 
wheat.  As  it  was,  there  was  not  room  for  it 
to  grow  and  ripen.  Some  of  the  heads  had 
five  grains  abreast,  and  many  of  them  meas¬ 
ured  and5  inches  in  length,  straw  4  and  4}4 
feet  in  hight. 

Of  the  Fultzo-Clawson  the  stools  ranged 
from  35  to  80.  The  largest  one  ripened  69 
heads,  from  large  to  small.  Many  eff  the  heads 
measured  seven  inches  i  n  length ;  the  majority 
six  and  five-and-a-balf;  straw,  four-and-a- 
half  to  five  and-a-half  feet  high. 

Tuscan  Island  Mediterranean  vied  with  the 
Fultzo-C’lawsou.asmanyof  the  headsmeasured 
seven  inches,  and  three  of  them  seven-aud- 
three-quarters  inches  each.  Rogers’s  made  a 
splendid  growth,  stooled  well,  and  ripened 
the  earliest;  heads  three-and-a-lmlf  and  four 
inches  in  length. 

The  above  were  all  cut  in  the  second  week 
in  July,  each  stool  being  cut  and  bound  sepa¬ 
rately.  They  were  thrashed  on  August  28 
with  the  following  result: 


Fultzo-Clawson . 

Rogers’s . 

Surprise  . 

Tuscan  Island  Mediterranean.. 

Fultz . 

Clawson  . . . 
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•Five  stools  ot  Fultzo-Clawson  contained  801  heads, 
longest  head  seven  Inches.  Number  of  grains  In  larg¬ 
est  bead,  41:  smallest,  8;  average,  29  89-801.  Number 
of  grains,  8,918;  weight,  6,290  grains. 

The  yield  would  have  been  greater  had  tne 
rust  not  overtaken  it  and  the  storms  lodged 
the  crop.  As  it  was,  many  of  the  heads  were 
not  properly  filled,  and  rnnch  of  it  was 
shriveled.  Had  it  been  planted  at  tbe  proper 
time  for  this  locality  (from  15th  to  20th  of 
September),  the  result  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  different.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  the  Fultzo-Clawson,  Surprise  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  would  have  much  exceeded  the 
Rogers’s  in  yield. 


It  is  the  experience  of  most  farmers  that 
wheat  in  small  lots,  or  garden  plots,  especially 
if  planted  late,  is  very  apt  to  rust  or  mildew, 
or  is  blown  down  before  it  has  time  to  fill. 

New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 


■  — — 

NOTES  ON  SEED  CORN  FROM  ILLINOIS. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Sturtevaut’s  public  state¬ 
ment  of  the  probability  that  seed-corn  of 
dent  varieties,  if  picked  in  an  immature  stage 
of  growth,  would  not  prove  as  safe  for  seed 
as  flint  corn  gathered  at  the  same  stage, 
because  the  former  ripens  from  inside  out , 
while  the  latter  ripens  from  outside  in,  I 
venture  to  say  that  just  the  contrary  conclu¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  the  reasonable  one;  because, 
in  both  cases  the  germ  lies  near  the  cob,  and 
if  dent  corn,  as  it  does,  ripens  from  inside  out, 
the  germ  part  is  the  first  to  mature. 


But  here  is  a  case  in  point  for  the  flint  side. 
In  the  Spring  of  1875,  I  procured  an  ear  of 
corn  from  Cuba,  obtained  tliere  from  a  don¬ 
key’s  bed,  brought  into  Havaua  iu  February. 
(In  Cuba  both  the  corn  aud  tobacco  crops  are 
made  in  what  are  to  us  the  Winter  months). 
The  ear  was  about  five  inches  long,  flinty  and 
very  tapering,  being,  say  one-and-a-half 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  large,  and  one  inch 
at  the  small  end.  Of  this  I  planted  some 
kernels  in  May.  They  all  germinated,  aud 
the  stalks  made  a  prodigious  growth  during 
the  season.  But  the  Bummer  was  very  wet 
and  cold,  and  when  killing  frosts  came  iu 
October,  my  Cuba  corn  had  not  reached  the 
milk  stage,  the  most  advanced  ears  having 
kernels  scaj’cely  larger  than  buckshot,  I 
gathered  several  ears  before  they  had  been 
much  frosted,  and  saw  they  were  thoroughly 
dried  out  without  being  over-heated,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  several  kernels  to  grow  the 
following  Spring,  * 


Let  me  say,  however,  that  while  the  Cuba 
corn  was  flinty  and  without  the  sign  of  a 
dent,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  kernels  were 
those  of  the  dents,  both  being  common  to  hot 
climate  varieties — at  least,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  them.  What  can  be  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  which  give  to  cool  and  hot  climates 
varieties  their  flinty  character,  aud  to  corn 
of  the  middle  regions  between  the  two — the 
true  coni  zone — the  greater  or  less  denting  or 
shrinking  of  the  kernels;  I  had  thought  dent, 
ing  might  be  a  sign  of  immaturity,  and  if 
the  dents  had  a  long,  warm  season  enough, 
they  would,  in  a  few  years,  lose  that  pecu¬ 
liarity;  but  having  seen  lately  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  show  of  Kentucky  dents  and  horse-tooth 
corn  at  the  Louisville  Exhibition,  I  have 
abandoned  that  idea. 


In  regard  to  the  germinating  powers  of 
immature  dent  or  horse-tooth  corn,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  if  gathered  even  before  the 
kernels  bad  reached  the  full  milk  stage,  aud 
placed  where  it  would  dry  completely  out 
before  frost,  the  kernels  would  germinate,  as 
wrell  as,  if  not  better,  than  those  of  corn  ripened 
in  the  field  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  result,  of  my  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  iu  seed  corn  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  these  paragraphs  partly  because  the  corn 
crop  of  1883,  over  a  best  portion  of  t  he  W est- 
ern  corn  zone,  is  of  a  lower  grude  even  than  the 
cropof  1883.  It  will,  therefore  (with  theexperi- 
ence  of  this  year  iu  mind  about  going  abroad 
for  seed  corn),  be  more  difficult  to  procure 
that  which  will  be  at  the  same  timesound  and 
suitable  seed  for  the  crop  of  1884,  than  in 
1883.  Under  this  state  of  facts,  it  may  be 
well  for  many  to  know  they  may  safely  plant 
seed  from  immature  ears,  provided  they  have 
been  dried  thoroughly  out  previous  to  being 
frozen,  aud  have  nut  been  exposed  iu  situa¬ 
tion  provocative  of  moisture  and  mold. 

Champaign,  Ill.  b,  f.  Johnson. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

VARIATIONS  IN  YIELDS  OF  POTATOES. 

The  Rural  says:  “We  are  every  year  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  dig  our  potatoes,  that  bills  of 
the  same  variety,  manured  and  cultivated  In 
the  same  w  ay,  should  so  vary  in  size  and  yield. 
To  what  are  such  variations  due  f”  They  are 
partly  due  to  difference  in  seed.  I  think  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  individual  seeds 
of  the  same  kiud  as  there  is  between  different 
kinds,  or  more.  Of  the  Blush  Potato,  1  cut  26 
eyes,  besides  five  sprouts,  which  I  planted  in 
25  hills,  one  eye  or  sprout  iu  each  hill.  They  all 
grew*,  but  the  yield  from  each  evo  seemed  to 
l>e  about  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  eye 
planted,  and  the  five  sprouts  did  not  yield  as 
much  as  ouo  good  eye.  I  planted  Burbanks 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes  together,  with 
two  eyes,  one  of  each  in  a  hill,  and  some  hills 
yielded  nearly  all  Burbanks,  while  others 
were  nearly  all  nobrons.  j.  h.  n. 

Charlevoix,  Mich, 
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THE  VERGENNES  GRAPE. 


REMARKS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  GEO.  W.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  E.  WILLIAMS,  T.  T.  LYON,  J.  G.  BUR¬ 
ROWS,  GEN.  W.  H.  NOBLE  AND  THE  RURAL. 

The  Vkrgennes  Grape  bas  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  during  the  four  years  I  have  grown 
it.  It  has  proved  hardy  in  Winter,  vigorous 
in  growth,  productive  and  healthy  in  foliage. 
It  has  fruited  here  the  two  years  past,  and  I 
think  promises  to  be  a  really  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  ripened  early  the  past  season,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  Concord.  The  clusters  upon 
young  vines  were  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
published  illustrations,  but  the  berries  were 
larger.  In  quality  it  was  very  good;  pulp 
tender  and  melting,  entirely  free  from  foxi¬ 
ness,  or  coarseness  in  flavor.  In  color  red ; 
about  like  the  Brighton,  aud  somewhat  like 
it  in  other  respects;  but  it  retains  its  charac¬ 
ter  better  in  long  keeping,  and  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  hanging  on  the  vine  long  after 
maturity.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  a  good  shipping  grape.  So  far  it  has 
shown  no  indicatiousof  rotting, and .  altogether, 
it  comes  nearer  answering  the  description  and 
recommendations  of  its  introducers  than  any 
new  grape  of  recent  introduction.  For  my 
locality,  1  should  plant  it  in  preference  to  the 
Brighton,  as  the  viue  seems  hardier  in  Winter, 
and  the  grape  keeps  longer  in  good  condition, 
both  on  the  viue  and  after  being  gathered. 

Delaware,  O.  gko.  w.  Campbell. 

The  V  ergenxes  Grape  has  fruited  with 
me  only  the  past  season,  anil  a  single  trial  will 
not.  justify  an  opinion  as  to  the  position  it  will 
eventually  assume.  Under  more  favorable 
climatic  influences  than  this  season  has 
afforded,  I  should  expect  improvement  in 
quality,  and  I  look  for  an  increased  size  of 
the  clusters.  The  vines  have  shown  sufficient 
vigor  of  growth  and  fruitfulness,  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  satisfactory  in  these  respects;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others  they  suffered  severely  the 
past  season  from  mildew,  though  quite  free 
from  rot.  One  vine  somehow  withstood  the 
attacks  of  mildew  to  a  remarkable  degree 
compared  with  others,  and  produced  fruit  I 
suppose  somewhat  approaching  its  normal 
condition.  The  clusters  were  very  uniform 
in  size,  a  little  shorter,  otherwise  about  like 
the  illustration  of  the  Pockliugtou  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Rural  for  Nov.  17th.  The  berries 
are  large,  of  ar.  attractive  red  color;  skin 
thick,  which  is  generally  considered  essential 
in  a  good-keeping  grape ;  quality,  fair  to  good; 
not  equal  I  think  to  some  others.  I  have 
some  still  on  hand  in  good  condition,  but 
whether  they  will  keep 
all  Winter,  as  claimed, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

A  correspondent  asks 
what  1  think  of  the  V er 
gennes  compared  with 
the  Concord,  Catawba 
and  Worden.  I  think  it 
ripens  about  with  the 
Concord  and  before  the 
Catawba :  hence  it  is  more 
certain  than  that  varie¬ 
ty.  The  Worden  is  ear¬ 
lier  than  either  of  them, 
aud  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  know  the  genu¬ 
ine  article.  The  same 
correspondent  asks  what 
grape  hus  the  Catawba 
flavor,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  our  climate. 

I  give  it  up  !  The  Ca¬ 
tawba  has  a  flavor  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own,  aud  if  it 
were  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  it  would  be 
grown  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  tbau  it  is. 

K.  WILLIAMS. 

Moutdair,  N.  J. 


I  have  only  one  vine  of  the  Vergennes 
Grape.  It  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  year 
with  me.  It  is  a  moderate  grower:  foliage 
tolerably  good,  I  may’  say  as  good  as  the  aver¬ 
age.  Quality  better  than  that  of  Rogers's 
Hybrids,  the  pulp  being  more  tender,  and  the 
grape  ripening  earlier.  I  hope  to  test  it  more 
fully  next  season. 

Fishldll,  N.  Y.  J.  G.  Burrows. 


I  think  the  Vergenues  Grape  iu  quality 
and  quantity  would  keep  its  place  on  our 
table  beside  the  apple;  certainly  with  the  last 
of  the  long-keeping  pears.  Its  shrinkage  has 


wood,  and  fruit,  for  its  long  keeping  quality, 
I  think  this  the  equal  of  any  American  grape 
yet  grown.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Noble. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Clark's  Prolific  Apple.  Fig.  707 


The  Vergennes  at  the  Rural  Grounds.— 
A  single  plant  was  received  (our  record  does 
not  state  from  whom)  and  planted  in  April  of 
1881.  The  stem  measures  five-eights  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  one  foot  above  the  ground. 
Three  canes  were  trained  perpendicularly  and 
each  made  a  growth  of  eight  feet  during  the 
past  season.  They  are  rather  short-jointed 
and  of  a  light  brown  color.  The  leaves  are  of 
medium  size,  downy’  and 
healthy.  The  vine  bore  five 
bunches  the  past  season,  of 
which  the  engraving  (Fig. 
708),  which  is  a  true  por¬ 
trait,  show?  the  average 
size. 

The  berries  are  very  large, 
nearly  round,  and  cling 
.firmly’  to  the  pedicels.  The 
I  color  is  nearly  pink  or  rosy- 
I  pink  when  fully  ripe,  with  a 
J  rich  bloom.  It  is  both  sweet¬ 
er  and  more  sprightly  than 
the  Coueord.  with  less  hard 
pulp  and  a  thick  skin.  Con¬ 
cords  tasted  insipid  after 
eating  Vergennes.  It  is  too 
soon  to  speak  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness  or  productiveness.  It 
ripened  a  few  days  before 
Concord. 

This  grape  originated  with 
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nothing  of  that  wilting  and  flabby  texture* 
which  besets  so  many  fine*grapes,  like  the  Con¬ 
cord  and  Isabella  aud  even  the  Catawba  and 
Diana,  after  a  long  tarry  in  the  fruit  room 
Another  excellence  of  this  grape  is  its  early 
maturity.  The  Vergennes  ripens  all  its 
bunches  evenly ;  no  green  grapes  or  parts  of 
bunches  are  seen  iu  its  fruitage,  as  in  some 
other  varieties  of  excellence.  It  is  not  subject 
to  mildew,  an.l  therefore  holding  its  leaf,  ma¬ 
tures  its  fruit  and  wood. 

The  Vergennes  boasts  another  quality  long 
sought  iu  our  American  grapes — an  absence  of 
what  we  call  pulp  or  core.  In  this  regard  it 
is  more  like  the  European  grape.  It  is  a  meaty 
grape,  tender  in  flesh  clean  through.  The  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  Vergenues  for  wine  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  it  making  a  light-tinted,  deli¬ 
cate  liquor,  with  a  rich  and  pleasant  bouquet. 
I  think  it  destined,  in  this  quality’,  to  excel  any 
American  grape. 

In  short,  for  hardiness,  vigor  of  growth, 
large,  bounteous  fruitage,  a  luscious  fruit  of 
the  richest  tint  of  blended  pink  and  purple 
bloom,  for  its  yield  of  wine,  with  the  most 
tfelicate  aroma,  for  its  early  maturity  of 


Mr.  Wm.  E.  Green,  of  Vergenr.es,  Vermont. 
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CLARK’S  PROLIFIC  APPLE. 


CHARLES  DOWNING. 


Clark’s  ProlificlFig.  707)  was  grown  from  seed 
by  W.  G.  Clark.  Albia,  Iowa,  who  states  that 
it  is  very  hardy — iron-clad.  Tree  a  vigorous 
grower  with  a  round,  rather  spreading  head, 
dense,  dark-green  foliage,  an  early  and  very 
abuudant  bearer  on  alternate  years,  with  a 
moderate  crop  in  Ihe  intervening  ones.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
origin  for  its  hardiness,  productiveness,  good 
quality’  and  for  continuing  a  long  time  in  use, 
The  fruit  is  medium  to  large,  oblate-eonieal ; 
sides  sometimes  unequal  and  a  little  oblique, 
slightly  angular;  skin  bright  yellow,  a  shade 
of  light  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  a 
few  brown  dots;  stalk  short,  small;  cavity 
broad,  deep,  uneven,  slightly  russeted;  caly  x 
small,  closed;  basin  rather  small,  slightly 


Pkrhai’S  owing  to  my 
own  fault  the  plants  of 
the  Vergennes  Grape, 
which  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  on  my  premises  a 
couple  of  years,  have 
done  but  poorly,  grow¬ 
ing  very  slowly— so  much 
so  that  1  cun  luirdly  hope 
to  see  fruit  of  it  even 
next  year.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  bearing;  but  I 
had  been  led  to  suppose 
it  a  free  grower  aud  a 
heavy  bearer,  I  regret 
my  inability  to  make  any¬ 
more  definite  statements 
respecting  it. 

T.  T.  Lyon, 

South  Haven,  Mich, 


Vergennes  Grape.— From  Nature,  Fig.  708, 


corrugated;  flesh  white,  fine,  very  tender, 
juicy,  sprightly  subacid,  with  a  pleasant, 
spicy,  aromatic  flavor;  core  rather  small.  It 
ripens  in  October  aDd  November,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  use  till  mid- Winter,  and  longer  with 
a  little  care 

[Our  outline  sketch  (Fig.  707)  is  from  one 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Downing. — Eds.] 


Value  of  Apple  and  Other  Fruit 
Pomace. — I  have  occasionally  seen  articles  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  asserting  that  this 
was  of  no  value,  but  the  few  experiments  I 
have  made  with  it  have  proved  quite  bene¬ 
ficial  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  The  soil  on  which 
my  trees  and  grapes  are  planted  is  a  poor  one, 
and  I  have  very  little  manure  to  spare  for 
them.  In  the  absence  of  this,  I  have  carefully 
saved  the  parings  of  apples  and  pears,  and 
the  skins  of  grapes,  and  the  little  apple 
pomace  I  could  obtain,  and  mulched  the  trees 
and  vines  in  a  two-foot  breadth  of  ring  directly 
underneath  the  outward  ends  of  their  limbs. 
Since  this  was  done,  alt  have  borne  more 
abundantly  than  before,  and  I  think  the  fruit 
is  improved  somewhat  in  quality.  Why 
should  not  this  be  the  case,  when,  from  the 
decaying  of  the  pomace,  the  numerous  fine 
rootlets  are  supplied  with  such  elements  as 
are  exactly  suited  for  the  production  of  fruit 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 


ijorticultitral. 


THE  TOMATO;— FACTS  AND 
THEORIES. 


In  very  few  of  our  garden  plants  are  the 
varieties  so  little  fixed  as  in  the  tomato,  but 
in  this  vegetable  our  varieties  are  largely 
modern.  The  appearance  of  the  foliage  and 
the  color  of  the  fruits  are  characters  that  may 
be  depended  upon,  but  the  form  and  size  of 
fruits,  and  the  number  of  their  cells  are  in  most 
varieties  extremely  variable.  The  time  of 
maturity  is  neither  constant  in  different 
varieties,  nor  between  individual  plants  of 
the  same  variety.  Last  year  the  May¬ 
flower  Tomato  ripened  two  days  earlier 
than  the  Acme;  in  the  season  just  past,  the 
Acme  surpassed  the  Mayflower  in  its  earliness 
by  seven  days.  Last  year  the  Acme  was  six 
days  earlier  than  the  Paragon ;  the  past  season 
it  was  thirty  days  earlier.  Iu  both  cases,  the 
seeds  of  the  two  varieties  were  planted  on  the 
same  day.  I  noticed  the  past  Summer  that 
one  plant  of  a  variety  often  ripend  fruit  sev¬ 
eral  days  earlier  than  its  neighbors.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happened  also,  that  one  or  two  fruits 
of  a  variety  would  ripen  many  days  before 
a  sufficient  number  would  be  ripe  to  furnish  a 
supply  for  the  table. 

Last  year  plants  of  the  Mayflower  produced 
only  large  and  smooth  fruits:  the  past  season, 
one  plant  of  that  variety  produced  only  small, 
worthless  fruits,  although  the  seeds  were  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  finest  specimens.  A  friend  told 
me  that  he  had  the  same  experience  with  the 
Mayflower,  and  this  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  in  a  new  variety.  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  some  of  our  best  varieties,  the 
Trophy,  for  example,  often  produce  very 
rough,  ill-shaped  fruit.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  these  variations  J 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  that  is  the  irregular¬ 
ity  in  form  of  the  fruits  of  some  varieties,  I 
have  a  theory  based  on  analogy,  which  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  verify  by  future  experi¬ 
ments,  and  which  I  suggest  in  order  that 
others  may  test  it  with  me.  If  we  wei  e  to 
take  a  sample  ear  of  corn  in  which  kernels  of 
several  different  colors  are  mixed,  and  plant 
ir  and  the  descendants  of  it  year  after  year 
iu  succession,  choosing  for  seed  each  year,  the 
finest-formed  ears,  without  reference  to  the 
color  of  i  he  kernels,  we  should  not  expect  to 
get  a  variety  that  would  run  all  of  one  color. 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  number  of  cells 
iu  most  of  our  varieties  of  tomato  is  extreme¬ 
ly  variable.  In  selecting  fruits  for  seed,  we 
Usually  select  those  which  are  finest  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  regardless  of  the  uumbei  of  cells 
that  they  contain.  The  result  is  that  our 
plants  yield  fruits  in  which  the  number  of 
colls  follow  no  law,  and  so  we  are  sure  to  have 
many  rough  fruits.  For,  as  the  rule,  many- 
eelled  fruits  are  rough  fruits,  The  Acme  is  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  rough,  aud  seldom  contains  more 
than  four  cells.  '1  he  t  berry  aud  Apple 
Tomatoes  are  models  in  form,  and  rarely  have 
move  than  two  or  three  cells.  It  is  possible 
that  if  we  were  always  careful  to  select  for 
seed  only  fruits  that  have  but  two  or  three 
cells,  we  should  be  able  to  produce  smooth 
fruits  from  our  roughest  varieties,  and  that 
without  reducing  their  size. 

Does  the  tomato  rot  affect  the  fruits  from 
the  outside,  or  is  it  developed  from  within  i 
A  learned  fungi  specialist  wrote  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  has  only  noticed  the  tomato 
rot  affecting  fruits  that  were  cracked  of 
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otherwise  injured.  While  cutting  green  to 
matoes  the  past  Summer,  I  frequently  noticed 
black  streaks  running  through  their  centers 
while  the  fruits  showed  little  or  no  signs  of  de¬ 
cay  outside;  and  also,  that  when  the  first  signs 
of  rot  appeared  outside,  by  cutting  into  the 
fruit  at  this  point,  I  could  easily  trace  the  ab¬ 
normal  structure  to  the  ceuter.  I  also  fre¬ 
quently  saw  fruits  cracked  about  the  stem, 
where  they  seemed  entirely  sound,  while  they 
were  all  decayed  towards  the  apex.  Last  sea¬ 
son  a  fruit  that  was  gashed  with  a  knife,  re¬ 
mained  sound  upon  the  plant  48  days  there¬ 
after,  without  decaying;  while  other  fruits  on 
the  same  plant,  that  were  uninjured,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  rot.  These  facts  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  rot  does  not  necessarily  attack 
injured  fruits. 

If  the  rot  is  developed  from  within,  or, 
scientifically  speaking,  is  an  endophytic  fun¬ 
gus,  is  it  transmissible  through  the  seed;  If 
so,  seed-growers  who  allow  their  tomatoes  to 
rot  to  aid  them  in  separating  the  seeds,  are 
perhaps  assisting  to  propagate  this  disease  by 
the  wholesale.  One  tomato  affected  with  the 
rot,  might  thus  infect  a  whole  barrelful.  This 
inference  is,  however,  but  from  analogical 
reasoning. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
power  of  different  varieties  to  withstand  this 
disease.  Last  September,  I  saw  80  decaying 
fruits  on  a  single  plant  of  the  Early  York  To¬ 
mato,  and  82  on  one  of  the  Little  Cfetn.  The 
same  day  I  examined  carefully  one  plant  each 
of  the  Canada  \^ctor,  Early  Round  Red 
Smooth,  Golden  Trophy  and  Hathaway’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  varieties,  and  found  but  five  decaying 
fraits  on  them  all.  Out  of  154  so-called  vari¬ 
eties,  not  one  was  entirely  without  decay.  The 
Turk’s  Cap  and  Red  and  Yellow  Cherry  vari¬ 
eties  were  entirely  free  from  decay  last  year; 
but  the  past  season,  these  rotted  as  much  as 
many  others. 

Late  in  Summer,  I  noticed  that  the  foliage 
of  many  varieties  of  tomato  was  attacked 
with  a  blight  or  mildew.  The  leaves  first 
turned  yellow,  then  shriveled,  and  afterwards 
became  brown  and  dry.  Although  no  vari¬ 
eties  were  entirely  free  from  this  blight,  those 
on  which  the  fruit  was  rotting  most,  were 
most  affected  with  it.  In  the  potato,  which 
is  botanically  closely  allied  to  the  tomato,  a 
blight  first  attacks  the  leaves  aud  then  the 
tubers.  The  question  arises  whether  the  to¬ 
mato  leaf  blight,  in  some  of  its  forms,  may 
not  be  the  cause,  or  rather  the  concomitant,  of 
the  tomato  rot.  e,  s.  goff. 

N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  GROWING  LATE 
PEAS. 


Till  this  season,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
produce  peas  for  the  table  continuing  later 
than  the  fore  part  of  August.  I  planted  four 
inches  deep  or  more  for  these, as  recommended ; 
but  as  the  peas  began  to  pod,  vines  aud  all 
mildewed  badly  and  I  got  nothing  from  them. 

This  year  I  made  the  following  experiment 
with  the  Philadelphia  Early,  aud  the  Cham, 
pion  of  England,  a  tall  sort. 

I  planted  these  the  fore  part  of  July,  about 
three  inches  deep.  I  then  covered  the  i  ows  an 
inch  thick  or  so  with  coarse  meadow  hay. 
As  soon  as  they  began  to  come  up,  I  raked 
this  hay  off  the  rows,  and  packed  it  with  as 
much  more  as  was  necessary  to  make  a  thick 
mulch  two  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  rows. 
This  neutralized  the  excessive  heat,  of  the  sun 
which  followed,  and  retained  the  moisture  in 
the  soil.  The  mulch  kept  the  ground  loose  en¬ 
ough,  and  prevented  all  weeds  from  springing 
up,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  any  cultiva¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  which  was  quite  a  saving  of 
labor.  The  low-growing  vines  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  did  not  require  bushing,  for  as  they 
grew  up  they  were  laid  over  on  the  deau 
mulch  on  one  side  till  the  pods  were  picked, 
and  then  they  were  turned  to  the  other  side 
for  picking.  In  consequence  of  this  side 
being  turned  down  from  the  sun,  the  peas  did 
not  become  fit  for  picking  till  those  on  the 
first  side  were  all  gone.  Thus  they  were  kept 
on  suitable  for  the  table  from  seven  to  12  days 
later  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
The  Champion  of  England  hud  to  be  bushed, 
and  being  a  later  pea  than  the  Philadelphia, 
it  continued  bearing  until  September  17.  A 
little  mildew  came  on  the  peas  towards  the 
last,  but  not  enough  to  injure  the  fruit  either 
in  its  growth  or  taste.  We  found  them  as  rich 
and  palatable  as  those  plucked  in  June  and 
July. 

I  intend  hereafter  always  to  mulch  garden 
peas.  By  so  doing,  the  pods  of  the  dwarf 
sorts  are  kept  from  being  soiled  by  lying  down 
on  the  ground,  and  the  duration  of  picking 
from  them  can  thus  be  lengthened  several 
days  at  least.  Moreover,  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  cultivation  throughout  June  aud 
July,  as  well  as  in  August  and  September.  I 
will  be  more  particular  in  memorandizing 
these  another  season,  and  report  the  result  to 
hURAL.  A,  B.  ALLEN. 
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“DEVON  BEEF  THE  BEST  IN  THE 
WORLD.” 


Thus  says  Stockman  in  his  notes  to  the 
Rural,  page  75(5.  Although  the  Devon  cat¬ 
tle  make  very  choice  beef,  I  have  not  found 
it  quoted  in  the  London  Fat  Cattle  Market  at 
Islington,  as  the  “best,”  whenever  I  have 
visited  it;  and  I  would  like  to  know  where 
Stockman  gets  his  information  as  to  this  fact, 
if  fact  it  is?  At  the  above  market  the  butch¬ 
ers  informed  me  that  the  Ivyloe  cattle  (Scotch 
West  Highlanders)  furnished  the  choicest 
beef;  next  came  the  Scotch  black  polled,  then 
the  Devon,  Hereford  and  Short-horn,  in  the 
order  named.  But  iu  these  three  last  there 
was  only  a  trifling  difference,  the  Short-horn 
sometimes  equaling  the  Hereford  and  Devon 
i n  the  quality  of  its  meat.  The  differen  ce  wa 
mainly  attributed  to  the  methods  of  fattening, 
the  first  not  taking  naturally  quite  so  much 
exercise  as  the  other  tv>o,  while  being  fed 
for  the  shamble.  But  the  butchers  added 
that  the  beet  of  all  these  breeds  of  cattle  I 
mention  was  well  marbled,  juicy,  savory 
and  tender.  Their  “fat,”  as  Stockman  as¬ 
serts,  was  not  “  laid  on  in  layers  or  chunks,  as 
if  it  were  thrown  on,  and  plastered  over  the 
carcass,  like  icing  on  the  cook’s  cake.” 

All  these  cattle  if  not  well  bred  or  properly 
fattened,  are  sometimes  a  little  “patchy,”  as 
the  butchers  call  it;  and  this  slight  fault  when 
they  come  to  the  shambles  is  the  only  one  I 
have  ever  heard  against  them,  either  at  the 
English  or  American  Fat  Cattle  Shows. 

ANGLO. 


farm  Copies. 


ABUSES  OF  RAILROADING. 


The  farmers  of  this  country  very  poorly 
understand  how  they  have  been  robbed  aud 
are  being  robbed  by  the  so-called  railroad 
kings.  1  doubt  if  many  of  them  have  any  idea 
of  the  methods  in  which  these  great  properties 
have  been  acquired.  The  princi pal  complaints 
urged  against  railroad  corporations  and  man¬ 
agers  have  had  regard  to  the  abuses  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  over-charge  in  freights.  To 
these  complaints,  just  as  many  of  them  are, 
such  able  defenders  of  the  railroad  system  as 
Edward  Atkinson  reply  by  pointing  to  the 
continually  lowering  rates,  and  the  phenome¬ 
nal  cheapness,  far  beyond  early  anticipations, 
of  railroad  transportation  to-day.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  when  railroads  transport  all  the  great 
staples  in  open  competition  with  the  free  wa¬ 
terways  of  the  country,  that  in  mere  price 
there  is  little  to  complain  of.  Nor  do  I  think 
much  difficulty  will  be  found  in  putting  an 
end  to  uufair  discriminations  to  the  injury  of 
particular  places  and  individuals.  An  ear¬ 
nest  movement  of  the  people  will  secure  the 
rectification  of  such  wrongs,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  successful  administration  of  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts, 
who  hoar  all  complaints,  and  act  promptly, 
and  with  full  power  for  the  rectification  of 
wrongs  What  is  done  in  Massachusetts  can 
be  done  in  every  State,  if  the  people  will. 
The  chief  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  in  a 
penny-wise  policy  like  that  of  Vermont),  which 
appoints  a  railroad  commissioner  without 
salary,  and  makes  him  dependent  for  his  sup¬ 
port  on  fees  payable  to  bim  by  the  very  cor¬ 
porations  he  is  set  to  watch.  That  this  will 
never  do  is  plain  enough.  Able  men  of  high 
character,  sufficiently  paid,  are  absolutely  re¬ 
quired  in  such  a  position.  Such  can  be  had 
when  the  x>eople  want  them. 

But  it  is  when  we  look  into  the  way  in 
which  railroads  have  been  built,  and  are  now 
being  built,  extended  and  developed,  that  we 
see  a  regular  system  by  which  the  people  are 
iu  fact  made  to  build  the  railroads,  while  in¬ 
dividuals  own  and  operate  them  for  their  own 
exclusive  profit.  The  money  invested  by  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  New  York  Ceutral  Railroad, 
for  instance,  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  its 
present  value  upon  which  its  large  dividends 
are  paid.  Excluding  the  comparatively  small 
investments  iu  the  original  roads  consolidated 
to  form  fcbLs  great  line,  every  dollar  to  build 
its  four  steel-laid  lines  and  supply  its  stupen¬ 
dous  equipment  has  been  drawn  from  the 
public.  It  may  be  said  that  its  charges  have 
beeu  as  low  as  those  of  other  routes,  and  this 
is  perhaps  true.  But  its  favorable  location, 
immense  traffic  aud  easy  grades  enabled  it  to 
do  business  at  about  half  the  rates  of  its  com¬ 
petitors,  aud  instead  of  the  public  having  the 
benefit  of  this  difference  it  has  all  gone  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  never  rendered  any 
value  whatever  for  the  wealth  they  now  pos¬ 
sess.  The  wealth  of  the  Vanderbilts  should 
have  gone  to  the  public  in  reduced  rates  over 
a  long  series  of  years. 


What  Is  said  of  the  New  York  Central  is 
more  or  less  true  of  all  the  successful  trunk 
lines,  which  have  beeu  developed  and  mu  inly 
built  by  money  drawu  from  the  public,  ami 
now  capitalized  in  the  hands  of  the  million¬ 
aires  who  have  managed  them,  and  who  draw 
their  incomes  upon  stupendous  sums  to  which 
they  have  no  other  title  than  that  of  suc¬ 
cessful  plunderers  of  the  public. 

Besides  these  frauds  in  construction,  im¬ 
mense  additions  have  been  made  directly  to 
the  uominal  share  capital  by  what  is  known 
as  “stock- watering.”  This  is  simply  issuing 
three  shares  for  two  or  two  shares  for  one  to 
the  stock-holders,  and  paying  them  full  divi¬ 
dends  on  this  duplication  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  road,  thus  enabling  the  capital  invested 
to  receive,  say  10  per  cent. .  when  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  receiving  but  eight  per  cent.  This  has 
been  done  on  nearly  all  the  great  lines. 
Wherever  it  has  been  done  this  surplus  stock 
rightly  belongs  to  the  public — to  the  State.  It 
certainly  does  uot  belong  to  those  who  thus 
unjustly  obtained  it,  or  to  their  assigns.  These 
transactions  should  be  investigated  and  sifted 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  State  should  take  pos¬ 
session  of  what  belongs  to  it.  Were  this  to  be 
done  it  would  soon  appear  that  the  States 
through  which  they  run  are  really  now  the 
owners  of  a  controlling  share  in  every  great 
railroad  in  the  country.  But  if  the  robbery  is 
condoned,  theu  dividends  on  each  road  should 
be  reduced  by  law  to  not  over  two  per  cent. 
This  would  soon  bring  down  passenger  rates 
to  something  like  an  equality  with  freight 
rates.  t.  h.  h. 


THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 


On  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  closed  its  four¬ 
teenth  annual  session,  at  Eaton  Rapids. 
Delegations  'were  in  attendance  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  local  attendance  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  general  attendance  from  the 
other  sections  of  the  State  was,  at.  least,  quite 
as  large  as  usual. 

Papers  were  read  by  various  persons,  which 
were  followed  by  questions  from  the  audience, 
aud  iu  most  cases  by  animated  and  interesting 
discussions.  A  lecture  on  the  second  evening 
by  Dr.  Kedzie,  the  Chemist  of  our  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  on  the  subject,  “  How  shall 
the  Horticulturist  maintain  the  Fertility  of 
his  Soil,”  was  replete  with  valuable  facts  and 
deductions,  and  was  followed  by  an  avalanche 
of  questions,  which  wrere  met  by  a  series  of 
prompt  aud  well  considered  replies,  which 
clearly  showed  the  essayist  to  be  thoroughly 
master  of  bis  subject. 

The  annual  election  on  W eduesday  afternoon 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  out-going 
officers,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Board,  A.  D.  Healy- 
wbo  had  tendered  bis  resignation  previously, 
and  whose  place  was  supplied  by  the  election 
of  E.  F.  Guild,  of  East  Saginaw. 

The  rules  recently  adopted  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society  were  made  the  rules  of 
this  society  also,  although  they  hud,  mainly, 
been  long  embodied  in  its  regulations  and 
practice. 

The  meetiug  was  field  here  upon  the  iuvita- 
tion  of  the  local  auxiliary  society  of  this 
(Eaton)  county— a  society  which,  though  but 
recently  organized,  has  already  a  large  aud 
effective  membership,  and  is  evidently  tloing 
an  important  work  iu  the  development  of  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  hort  iculture,  and  in  its 
improvement  and  elevation. 

The  preparations  needful  for  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  in  this 
State,  iu  1885,  came  under  consideration,  and 
the  determination  of  the  place  of  meeting,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  needful  arrangements  for  the 
rtccommodation  of  the  members,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  board,  as  was 
also  the  whole  mutter  of  the  expediency  of 
making  exhibits  during  the  coming  year  at 
Louisville  and  at  the  international  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  occur  next  Winter  at  New  Orleans. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  incoming  officers,  and  to 
devise  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  year  1884 
is  to  occur  at  Lapeer,  at  a  date  not  yet  deter 
mined— probably  in  February  next. 

T.  T.  Lyon. 


•ftXiscfllaneous. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 


It  Is  now  pretty  definitely  settled  that  the 
Early  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  valuable  cherries  we  liavein  this  country 
to-day.  In  fact,  all  things  considered,  1  am 


inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  best  of  all  for 
culinary  purposes.  In  the  West  of  late  it  is 
the  only  variety  relied  upon  for  a  crop  of 
fruit.  No  family  garden  should  be  without 
at  least  one  tree  of  it,  and  for  market  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  —  a  vigorous  and  clean 
grower  and  a  sure  and  abundant  bearer. 

Don't,  however,  plant  cherries  of  any  kind 
on  low,  wet  soil  where  water  is  liable  to 
gather  at  the  roots.  Sail  experience  of  my 
own  prompts  this  advice.  Cherry  roots  are 
exceedingly  impatient  of  moisture,  and  even 
if  the  soil  is  ordinarily  well  drained,  as,  of 
course,  all  orchard  plots  should  be,  select  your 
highest  land  for  the  cherry.  The  Malialeb 
stock  is  perhaps  the  best,  at  least,  for  Morellos: 
the  trees  are  more  hardy  aud  do  uot  take  up 
so  much  space  in  the  garden ;  the  fruit  is  more 
easily  gathered,  and  the  trees  look  prettier. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural 
remarks  an  increased  interest  in  the  culture 
of  plums,  and  advises  a  still  more  extended 
growth  of  this  fruit  throughout  the  country. 
Most  of  his  reasons  are  cogent,  and  all  are 
stated  in  an  interesting  manner.  But  he  says 
that  plum  trees  are  now  almost  free  from 
black-knot,  and  to  this  statement  I  must 
strongly  except.  In  this  locality,  and  in  nu¬ 
merous  others  which  have  come  under  my  ob¬ 
servation  of  late,  black-knot  is  now  becoming 
more  prevalent  than  ever.  Most  of  it  came 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  I  never  saw 
such  a  black  avalanche  of  it  come  on  so  rap¬ 
idly.  I  have  trees  dying  of  it  now  that  18 
months  ago  were  perfectly  sound  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  the  horrid,  mysterious  and  miserable 
cxcresence  that  nobody  understands  or  can 
give  any  remedy  for,  seemed  to  burst  forth 
from  the  clean,  healthy  twigs  while  I  stood 
watching  in  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  “cut¬ 
ting  it  out  as  fast  as  it  appeared,” the  only 
approved  remedy  known.  A  gardner  some 
weeks  since  almost  cried  as  he  took  me 
through  his  young  orchard  aud  pointed  to  the 
terrible  havoc  made  by  black-knot  during  the 
past  season.  All  well  enough  to  plant  plums; 
the  fruit  is  uutritous,  delicious  and  excellent, 
but  don’t  rely  upon  the  trees,  that’s  all. 


Does  anybody  succeed  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Plum  these  days?  When  in  perfection  it 
is,  indeed,  a  magnificent  fruit;  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  tree  in  years  that  brought  any¬ 
where  uear  a  fair  crop  to  maturity,  it  blos¬ 
soms  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  sets  well 
enough,  but  after  that  the  rot  coinesand  takes 
almost  the  entire  crop  to  the  ground;  nor  is  it 
caused  by  the  overloading  or  crowding  of  the 
fruit,  as  a  light  crop  is  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  wet  or  dry  weather  seems  to  have 
no  special  influence  in  the  matter.  From  a 
large,  vigorous  tree,  I  did  not  get  half  a  dozen 
sound,  ripe  Washingtons  last  Summer.  If 
this  degeneracy  is  wide-spread,  the  variety 
should  be  retired  for  a  time. 


Iu  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  last  week  a  man  died 
from  the  lodgement,  of  a  grape  seed  in  one  of 
the  intestines.  The  doctors  were  puzzled  at 
his  disease,  and  the  autopsy  showed  that  a 
sac  had  been  formed  about  the  obstruction, 
and  nature  being  unable  to  throw  off  the  of¬ 
fensive  pus,  inflammation  of  the  partsensued 
aud  death  finally  resulted.  Now  I  don’t  im¬ 
agine  that  this  is  any  reason  why  we  should 
stop  eating  grapes,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
deter  many  iu  pursuing  that  pleasant  custom. 
But  the  incident  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  swallowing  grape- 
seeds  at  all.  Being  seldom  chewed  by 
the  average  grape-eater,  the  seeds  are  indi¬ 
gestible  aud  pass  through  the  system  whole 
usually.  Some  grape  ent  husiasts  have  claimed 
specific  qualities  beneficial  to  man  resulting 
from  eating  these  hard  seeds,  but  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  no  person  would  swallow  the 
seeds  could  he  conveniently  eut  the  grapes 
without  doing  so.  It  is,  in  reality,  the  juice 
of  a  grape  only  which  we  are  after;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  other  portion  of  this  fruit  is  of 
any  special  advantage  to  us  as  food  or  refresh¬ 
ment.  But,  after  saying  all  this,  I  must  not 
be  confronted  with  the  question,  “How,  then, 
shall  we  cat  our  grapes  ?”  1  decline  to  answer. 


Every  lady  having  a  bright,  sunny  window 
in  Winter  should  have  a  few  bouvardias  in  it. 
With  proper  care  their  growth  isnot  difficult, 
and  their  wealth  of  bright,  beautiful  flowers, 
at  least  during  the  curly  Winter,  fully  repuys 
for  every  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
them.  Sunshine,  warmth,  water  and  a  vigi¬ 
lant  watch  for  mealy-bugs  are  the  prerequis¬ 
ites  to  success.  Many  of  the  single  varieties 
are  showy  or  froc-fiowering.  But  the  two 
doubles  are  charmingly  beautiful,  especially 
President  Garfield,  the  comparatively  new 
double  pink.  I  have  a  plant  of  this  now  in 
the  window  at  my  elbow  in  full  bloom,  having 
nine  large  corymbs  with  some  20  or  more 
florets  each.  It  is  very  double,  peachy-piuk, 
aud,  as  the  ladies  would  express  it,  “it  is  too 
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lovely  for  anything.”  Alfred  Neuner  is  the 
double  white,  which  is  in  full  bud  in  my  win¬ 
dow.  The  habit  is  precisely  like  the  other. 
Both  are  very  floriferous  and  should  be  in 
every  collection.  The  pink  is  the  newer,  and 
in  some  localities  not  easy  to  obtain  as  yet. 

These  alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing 
are  trying  to  strawberry  plants,  especially 
where  unprotected  by  any  sort  of  covering. 
It  is  safer  and  better  to  give  them  a  partial 
protection;  evergreen  boughs  are  doubtless 
best,  except  iu  cases  where  the  soil  needs  feed¬ 
ing,  and  then  coarse  horse  manure  and  litter 
are  the  things.  Don’t  cover  too  thickly,  at  least 
over  the  crowns.  Corn  stalks,  leaves  or  simi- 
ar  matarials  that  are  free  from  foul  seed,  are 
better  than  nothing.  h.  h. 


“NO  G-REAT  THINGS.” 


The  new  feature  of  the  Rural. — the  Eye- 
Opener— is  admirable;  at  the  same  time,  if 
restrictions  are  made  in  the  matter  of  adver¬ 
tising.  why  not  reject  the  pateut,  or  proprie¬ 
tary  medicines,  w'hich,  at  best,  only  propose 
to  save  purchasers  a  fee  to  the  regular  phy¬ 
sician.  Then  all  the  humbugs  might  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  (Some  of  the  proprietary  medicines 
are  good;  why  object  to  make  their  merits 
known  to  the  public?  The  Rural,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  advertise  scores  it,  considered  “hum¬ 
bugs.* 1 * * *’  Ed.). 

I  told  you  so.  Mv  first  published  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  value  of  the  Niagara  Grape  have 
been  sustained  bv  almost  all  grape  testers  who 
have  written  about  it  since.  Niagara  will  be 
sturdy  stock  upon  which  to  graft  more  de¬ 
sirable  varieties. 


No !  the  man  who  holds  the  grape  between 
his  thumb  and  dexter  finger  and  squeezes  or 
shoots  the  pulp  into  his  throat,  does  not  know 
how  to  eo  joy  the  fruit,  and  is  not  likely  to  nj>- 
preciate  the  good  qualities  of  a  tine  grape.  Let 
the  berries  follow  each  other  into  the  mouth 
in  rapid  succession  until  three  or  four  are 
taken,  while  with  each  insertion  the  teeth  are 
brought  together  upon  the  seeds  without 
breaking  them.  The  acid  of  the  pulp  is  thus 
freed  to  mingle  with  the  saccharine  juice  next 
the  skin,  and  a  slight  manipulation  by  the 
tongue  separates  the  seeds  and  skins  from  the 
delicious  wlney  juices;  after  this  has  tickled 
the  palate,  skins  and  seeds  may  be  ejected  to¬ 
gether.  Close  to  the  skin  lies  a  large  part  of 
the  good  flavor  in  the  grape. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  finds  himself  in  a 
numerous  company  when  he  declares  that  the 
Empire  State  is  not  the  best  of  the  Ricketts’s 
grapes.  The  Jefferson  is  far  ahead  iu  every 
desirable  quality. 


One  of  the  Macomber  Pears  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Hoskins — The  Grand  Isle — proves  produc¬ 
tive  and  very  good  at  this  distance  from  its 
native  lioath.  Grafts  sent  to  Mr.  Downing 
several  years  since  are  bearing  beautiful 
fruit. 

The  White  Imperial  Currant  is  less  acid 
than  the  White  Grape,  and  much  more  pro¬ 
lific,  aud  why  it  is  not  more  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  is  past  finding  out.  What  do  the 
many  correspondents  of  the  Rural  know  of 
it  that  is  objectionable?  a.  a.  b. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  just  now  in 
Ohio ,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  about 
swindling  by  what  is  known  as  “grave-yard” 
life  insurance  companies.  In  these  compa¬ 
nies  the  amount  for  which  a  “policy”  is  taken 
out  is  to  be  paid  by  assessments  levied  on  the 
members  who  form  the  company,  the  officers 
collecting  the  assessments  aud  pocketing  a 
good  share  of  the  proceeds.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  life  insurance  “good”  lives  only  are  in¬ 
sured,  that  is,  lives  which  promise  to  be  or¬ 
dinarily  long;  but  the  “grave-yard”  insurance 
companies  take  risks  on  those  whose  feet  are 
already  in  the  grave.  Indeed,  the  nearer  a 
person  Is  to  death  i-he  better;  for  each 
life  is  insured,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
friends  or  relatives  of  the  person  insured, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  some  speculative  stran¬ 
ger  or  acquaintance  who  is  rejoiced  by  the 
speedy  death  of  the  insured,  for  then  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  can  be  collected  In¬ 
deed.  people  on  their  death-beds  have  been  in¬ 
sured,  and  there  have  been  several  cases 
where  policies  have  bqen  taken  out  on  people 
who  were  actually  dead;  while  in  some  cases 
where  the  insured  lived  longer  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  foul 
means  wore  adopted  to  remove  him  or  her. 
Little  or  no  capital  is  required  to  start  such 
outrageous  swindles,  aud  those  who  get  them 
up  are  rascals,  whether  they  are  recognized 
as  such  in  the  community  or  considered 
“lights  of  the  church.”  Founded  on  fraud 
trickery  and  all  uncharitableuess,  every  one 
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of  the  hundreds  of  such  companies  that  have 
been  organized  has  swindled  its  members  in 
the  end,  and  for  ourselves  we  haven’t  the 
smallest  morsel  of  pity  for  them.  The  smart 
rascality  of  the  managers  and  the  stupid  folly 
of  the  members  are  now  being  exposed  in  the 
law  coitrts  of  the  the  three  States  above  men¬ 
tioned.  About  two  years  ago  there  was  a 
kind  of  mania  for  such  fraudulent  associa¬ 
tions,  but  the  law  sat  heavily  down  on  them, 
and  for  a  time  less  was  heard  of  them:  but 
the  cheats  are  again  in  vogue.  Of  course 
none  of  our  friends  are  engaged  in  such  ras¬ 
cally  companies,  either  as  promoters,  agents 
or  dupes;  so  a  word  of  caution  here  is  meant 
for  any  of  their  acquaintances  who  maybe 
inclined  to  meddle  with  such  frauds. 

The  Sheffield  Cutlery  Company,  of  Boston, 
if  it  isn’t  a  humbug,  acts  like  one  remarkably 
well. 


Results  of  Field  and  Laboratory  Ex¬ 
periments  with  Sorghum  for  the  Season 
of  1883. — We  have  received  Bulletin  XXX. 
from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  of 
w'hich  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook  is  Director. 

The  object  of  this  Bullet  in  is  :  First,  to  show 
the  effect  of  fertilizei-s  upon  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  sorghum.  Second,  to  prove  that  by 
the  present  process  of  extraction  more  than 
one-half  of  the  sugar  formed  in  the  plant  may 
be  wasted;  that  even  when  a  mill  yields 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  juice  it  may  still 
have  more  sugar  in  the  bagasse  than  it  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  cane. 

The  plots  selected  on  the  College  Farm  for 
this  experiment  formed  a  portion  of  a  field  of 
twelve  acres,  proved  to  be  of  uniform  quality, 
which  had  been  in  grass  during  three  previous 
years.  Ten  acres  of  this  field,  dressed  with 
barn-vard  manure,  produced  seven  hundred 
bushels  of  shelled  corn— an  indication  that  the 
season  was  favorable,  aud  that  the  soil  was 
extremely  fertile. 

The  sorghum  ground  was  first  prepared  as 
if  intended  for  Indian  coni  and  then  staked 
oat  into  sixteen  plots,  each  one-tenth  of  an 
acre.  The  fertilizers  were  spread  broadcast 
and  harrowed  in.  The  quantities  and  combi¬ 
nations  used  on  each  plot,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  the  material,  can  be  found  in  the  table. 
As  iu  former  experiments,  phosphoric  acid 
was  used  in  the  form  of  bone-black,  superphos¬ 
phate  and  nitrogpu,  and  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Muriate  of  potash  was  applied  to 
some  of  the  plots  aud  sulphate  of  potash  to 
others.  T  wo  tons  of  yard  manure  were  spread 
upon  plot  11,  aud  40  pounds  of  gypsum  or 
laud  plaster,  upon  plot  10.  Two  plots,  1  and 
0,  were  left  without  fertilizers  in  order  to  learn 
what  the  soil  alone  was  able  to  produce. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Early  Amber  s<  ed  was 
planted  in  rows  three  foot  eight  inches  apart. 
The  plants  were  thiuned  out  as  much  as  was 
necessary  and  cultivated  twice  during  the 
season;  late  cultivation,  however,  was  avoid 
ed,  as  this  is  believed  to  have  prevented  seed 
development  in  a  former  experiment. 

The  fertilizers  exerted  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Those  upiu  plots 

1  and  6  appeared  at  all  times  to  flourish  quite 
as  well  as  any  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  At 
the  close  of  the  expo  imeut  there  were  also 
no  marked  differences,  except  perhaps  iu  case 
of  plot  11  on  which  the  canes  seemed  rather 
unripe,  although  their  seed  was  well  devel¬ 
oped  aud  hard. 

Samples  of  cane  for  analysis  were  secured 

from  each  plot  during  the  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Some  of  these  samples  weighed 
nearly  ninety  pounds  each ;  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  of  the  cane  grows  on  a  plot.  To  ob¬ 
tain  such  samples  two  average  canes  were  cut 
from  every  row.  In  other  cases  the  samples 
weighed  about  forty  pounds,  one  cane  only 
being  taken  from  each  row. 

After  the  leaves  aud  seed  tops  were  removed, 
each  sample  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  was  immediately  ground  in  a 
heavy  mill  and  the  weighed  juice  thoroughly 
mixed  aud  analyzed.  The  results  are  tabu¬ 
lated  as  extractable  sugar  per  acre.  The  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  each  sample  was  passed 
though  a  Lion  fodder  cutter  and  carefully 
mixed.  A  sub-sample  was  then  taken,  dried 
as  rapidly  as  possible  aud  ground  to  a  fine 
meal,  From  this  meal  the  sugar  was  extract¬ 
ed  with  boiling  alcohol  and  determined  by 
means  of  the  poluriscopo.  The  results  are  tab¬ 
ulated  as  total  amount  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Clerget’s  method  of  using  the  polariscope 
was  followed  in  all  determinations  of  sugar 
published  in  this  Bulletiu.  The  action  of  the 
fertilisers  may  be  studied  from  these  stand¬ 
points:  First,  What  fertilizing  element  ex 
rted  most  marked  influence  uu  sugar  pro 


duction  ?  Second,  For  sugar  development  in 
sorghum,  is  the  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 
to  be  preferred  ?  Third,  Has  phosphoric  acid 
hasten  3d  to  any  noticeable  extent  the  ripening 
of  the  plant  ?  By  studying  in  the  table  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen 
that  with  one  except  ion  ,  potash  was  present  in 
every  case  where  the  yield  of  sugar  was 
4,000  pounds  or  more  per  acre.  The  exception 
is  found  in  the  land  plaster  plot  No.  10.  The 
action  of  this  material  is  believed  by  many  to 
lie  chiefly  in  its  power  of  making  potash, 
which  is  stored  in  the  soil,  available  for  plant 
food.  If  this  field,  therefore,  had  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  potash,  the  plaster  would  probably 
have  been  less  serviceable. 
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Potash  used  alone  developed  more  sugar  per 
acre  than  any  other  single  material.  Compare 
plots  four  and  12  with  two  and  three.  Potash 
combined  with  nitrogen  gave  in  both  cases  the 
highest  yields  of  sugar  obtained :  on  plot  seven, 
4.582  pounds,  and  on  plot  14.  4,866  pounds  per 
acre.  The  yield  of  sugar  was  relatively  low 
whenever  phosphoric  acid  was  used,  and  its 
yield  was  considerably  diminished  when  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  was  doubled.  Com¬ 
pare  plots  15  aud  16.  The  conclusion,  then, 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  potash  was  the 
element  which  influenced  sugar  production  in 
sorghum  most  favorably,  but  that  the  high¬ 
est  yield  per  acre  was  obtained  when  potash 
was  used  iu  combination  with  nitrogen. 

In  every  case  sulphate  of  potash  surpassed 
muriate  of  potash  iu  developing  sugar  iu  sor¬ 
ghum.  Compare,  under  total  amount  of 
sugar  per  acre,  plot  four  with  12;  plot  seven 
with  14;  plot  eight  with  13;  aud  plot  nine  with 
15.  That  sulphate  of  potash  is  to  be  preferred 
in  cultivating  beets  for  sugar  aud  potatoes  for 
starch  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years; 
but  if  the  same  observation  has  been  already 
made  in  the  case  of  sorghum  it  has  escaped 
notice. 

It  was  expected  that  the  cane  on  the  several 
plots  would  show  marked  differences  iu  the 
time  of  ripening  seed.  This  was  to  have  been 
the  standard  for  measuring  the  power  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  shorten  the  period  of 
growth  of  sorghum.  Conclusions  on  this 
point,  cannot,  however,  be  drawn  from  this 


experiment,  as  the  cane  on  all  the  plots  ma¬ 
tured  seed  at  about  the  same  time.  At  the 
Rio  Grande  plantation,  however,  when  the 
season  has  been  wet  and  unfavorable,  fields 
fertilized  with  phosporic  acid  matured  earlier 
than  those  without  it — an  experience  which 
corresponds  with  the  practice  in  some  sugar- 
beet  districts,  where  land  from  which  the 
crop  is  to  be  taken  in  September  is  dressed 
with  twice  as  much  superphosphate  as  that 
which  is  to  be  left  until  October. 

One  point  deserves  notice  in  connection  with 
studyof  fertilizers:  quantity  of  cane  alone  is 
no  index  to  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  as  a  sugar 
developer  in  sorghum.  In  this  experiment  the 
heaviest  yields  of  cane  were  from  plots  11  and 
four.  19  3-10  tons,  and  lfl  7-10  tons  respective¬ 
ly,  while  plots  15  and  16  each  gave  three  tons 
less  per  acre.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
smaller  quantity  of  cane,  plots  15  and  16  each 
produced  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds 
more  sugar  per  acre  than  plots  11  and  four. 

Even  when  a  mill  expresses  from  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  juice  from  stripped  and 
topped  cane  it  may  yet  leave  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  in  the  bagasse.  This  fact 
can  be  best  shown  by  an  example.  The  cane 
on  plot  11  contained  4,119  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  Of  this  the  mill  expressed  1,983  pounds. 
Laving  in  the  bagasse  fifty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar  which  the  caue  contained.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  the  most  favorable  in  the  experiment. 
The  other  extreme  is  found  on  plot  1ft,  where 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  was  wasted. 
In  1 1  other  cases  the  loss  exceeds  60  per  cent. 
Apparently  the  greener  the  cane,  the  smaller 
the  loss  of  sugar  by  the  milling  process. 

To  explain  this  loss  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  is 
stored  in  the  cane  in  a  solid  state,  either  a 
pure  crystallized  sugar  orin  some  combination 
easily  decomposed  or  dissolved  in  water.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  microscope  has  shown 
crystals  of  sugar  in  the  cells  of  the  sorghum ; 
if  this  be  true  it  is  irrational  to  attempt  the 
perfect  separation  of  sugar  from  the  cane 
fiber  by  mechanical  meaus.  For  attaining 
this  end  the  process  of  diffusion  seems  to  be 
the  most  practical  and  promising  method.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  generally 
adopted  by  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  ex¬ 
periments  thus  far  reported  indicate  that  it  is 
also  applicable  to  the  sorghum  and  tropica) 
cane. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Blackwell  states  in  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry  that  by  following  this 
process  he  was  able,  without  difficulty,  to 
make  13  pounds  of  crystalized  sugar  and  six 
pounds  of  good  sirup  from  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Amber  cane. 

This  process,  as  followed  in  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  is  explained  in  detail  in  Stohman’s 
Haud  Book.  In  brief  it  is  as  follows:  The 
beets  cut  into  small  strips  are  placed  m  a 
steam-tight,  iron  tank.  Steam  at  a  certain 
temperature  is  then  allowed  to  act  long 
enough  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
cells,  when  a  quantity  of  water  about  equal  to 
the  weight  of  beets  taken  is  forced  into  the 
tank  from  below  and  kept  in  contact  with  the 
beet  strips  for  about  ten  minutes.  During 
this  time  two  or  more  of  the  eleven  other 
tanks  in  the  battery  are  stocked  with  “strips' 
and  steamed.  The  dilute  sugar  solution  now 
in  the  first  tank  is  next  forced  up  through  the 
beets  in  the  second  tank,  where  it  becomes 
still  richer  in  sugar.  Iu  turn  it  is  pressed 
through  eight  other  tanks,  becoming  more  and 
more  charged  with  sugar  from  repeated  con¬ 
tact  with  fresh  beets,  and  is  finally  forced 
into  the  defecator  as  rich  almost  as  juice 
from  t  he  same  beets  would  be  if  expressed 
with  hydraulic  presses.  The  amount  of  water 
to  evaporate  is  not,  therefore,  materially  in¬ 
creased. 

When  the  dilute  sugar  solution  is  pressed 
out  from  the  first  tank,  fresh  water  imme¬ 
diately  takes  its  place,  and  wrhen  the  sugar  so¬ 
lution  is  sent  to  the  defecator  the  “strips”  in 
the  first  tank  buve  been  leached  ten  times 
w  ith  fresh  water  and  practically  all  the  sugar 
extracted.  The  tank  is  then  refilled  with 
fresh  beets  aud  takes  its  place  again  in  the 
battery,  as  No.  10.  The  process  is  thus  made 
continuous.  One  tank  is  always  being  emp¬ 
tied  and  cleaned,  another  being  refilled,  while 
the  remaining  ten  are  in  operation.  One  boy 
to  manage  the  valves,  two  men  to  fill  the 
tanks  and  two  to  empty  and  clean  them  is  the 
necessary  working  force. 

Recently  it  has  been  reported  that  a  careful 
test  of  this  process  on  sorghum  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington.  The  results,  it  is  stated,  will  he 
published  iu  January.  The  yield  of  clean, 
dry  seed  has  been  unusually  high,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-nine  bushels  per  acre. 
As  feed  for  milch  cows  sorghum  seed  meal  has 
been  already  "proven  little,  if  any,  inferior 
pound  for  pound,  to  corn  meal.  For  growing 
aud  fattening  swine  the  boiled  cone  seed  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Three  hundred  pigs  and 
hogs  are  now  penned  on  the  Rio  Grande  plan¬ 
tation,  and  fed  entirely  on  bagasse  and  boih  d 
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seed.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
increase  the  number  eventually  to  1,000.  It  is 
expected  that  these  waste  products  from  the 
sugar  house  with  the  seed  will  fatten  pork 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  planting  and 
cultivating  one  thousand  acres  of  cane. 


Carp  Culture.— A  writer  in  the  Mass. 
Ploughman  says  that  25,000  persous  in  this 
country  have  already  commenced  the  business 
of  carp  culture.  He  thinks  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  will  fail — not  because  there  is  no  profit 
iti  it  or  that  it  costs  too  much  to  begin  prop¬ 
erly  :  but  merely  because  they  do  not  begin 
systematically.  Many  seem  to  tbiuk  that  if 
they  have  a  permanent  supply  of  water,  uo 
matter  whether  a  lake,  mill-pond,  ice-pond, 
brick-yard  bole,  open  stream,  ditch,  or  eveu  a 
permanent  mud-hole,  they  have  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  few  carp,  when,  after  a  brief  time, 
they  expect  to  gather  a  perpetual  harvest. 
These  people  will  in  due  time  learn  their 
mistake  and  many  of  them  will  pronounce  the 
carp  a  fraud  and  its  culture  a  humbug,  when, 
at.  the  same  time,  had  they  commenced  the 
business,  aud  prosecuted  it  with  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  system  required  for  any  successful 
business,  they  would  find  it  a  simple,  interest¬ 
ing,  profitable  industry.  A  proper  system  re¬ 
quires  three  ponds,  according  to  this  writer. 
They  must  all  lie  shallow  in  the  main,  but 
each  must  have  a  deep  place  next  the  outlet. 
Each  must  have  a  Collector  in  the  deepest 
point  made  of  wood  or  masonry.  This  is  a 
sort  of  trap  in  which  to  collect  the  fish,  espec¬ 
ially  intruders,  such  as  predatory  fish,  eels, 
etc.,  which  are  sure  to  get  into  all  ponds. 
Connected  with  the  collector  must  be  a  sluice 
which  will  drain  the  pond  dry  at  will.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  Spring  and  late  in 
Fall.  All  wood  aud  masonry  should  be 
avoided  in  the  construction  of  embankments 
except  the  simple  sluice  referred  to,  and  tins 
sluice  should  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
holding  the  water  to  its  standard  level  and  of 
drawing  it  all  off  w  hen  desired.  It)  regions 
where  the  water  freezes,  a  hibernating  ground 
should  be  prepared  adjoining  the  sluice,  where 
the  carp  can  burrow  in  Winter.  This  should 
be  the  deepest  place  in  the  pond  excepting  the 
collector.  The  bottom  of  the  pond  should  be 
muddy  so  as  to  produce  a  rank  growth  of 
aquatic  vegetation,  preferably  lilies,  but  any 
indigenous  growth.  This  makes  the  pond  an 
aquatic  paslure  in  which  the  carp  w  ill  subsist 
without  artificial  food,  which  should  not  be 
given  them  till  a  short  time  before  marketing 
or  preparing  for  the  table,  aud  then  only  in 
fattening  boxes  or  vats  which  can  be  kept 
clean  aud  which  will  beep  the  carp  from  the 
earth.  The  regular  discharge  of  water  must 
be  from  the  bottom  instead  of  the  surface. 
There  must  be  no  other  fish  with  the  carp. 
Geese,  ducks,  and  all  domestic  fowls  and  ani¬ 
mals  should  l)e  kept  aw'ay  from  carp  ponds. 
Caip  are  comparatively  scarce  as  yet,  butsuf 
ticientquantitesto  start  with  can  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices?. 


Shallow"  Cultivation  of  Corn. —  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  not  as  yet  received 
any  credit  from  agricultural  publications  for 
its  persistent  advocacy  of  shallow  cultivation 
for  com.  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  of  the  Missou¬ 
ri  Agricultural  College,  as  a  result  of  care¬ 
ful  experiments  has  this  to  say  in  a  recent  bul¬ 
letin: 

“Deep  tillage  in  times  of  drought  of 
surface  rooted  orops,  like  corn,  is  an  erroneous 
practice,  founded  on  erroneous  views.  “Plow¬ 
ing  out  corn”  not  only  involves  too  deep  tillage 
in  drought  but  adds  to  tbe  mischief  by  severing 
the  roots  of  corn,  needed  at  such  times.  Our 
double-shovel  plows  work  too  deeply.  Our  true 
policy,  in  drought,  for  corn  is  frequent  and 
shallow  tillage.  For  this  we  now'  have  after 
the  corn  gets  beyond  the  smoothing  harrow, 
no  suitable  implement  on  our  market  with  a 
possible  exception.  ” 

■ - **-» - 

Subsoiling.— As  there  is,  by  some,  miscon¬ 
ception  of  what  subsoil  ing  is,  Prof.  Sanborn 
explains  that  it  consists  of  following  an  ordin¬ 
ary  turning  plow  by  a  plow  of  special  construc¬ 
tion,  that  loosens  the  soil  to  the  desired  depth 
below'  the  point  moved  by  the  turning  plow', 
aod  yet  merely  loosens  without  turning  or 
bringing  to  tbe  surface  tbe  subsoil. 

Two  areas  of  similar  land,  side  by  side,  of  one- 
tenth  acre  in  area,  each,  were  plowed  7  inches 
deep  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College. 
No.  1  was  snbsoiled  nine  inches  deep,  or 
stirred  lfi  inches  iu  total. 

Sept.  12th,  when  the  severe  drought  had 
become  very  pronounced,  Prof.  Sanborn  drove 
an  inch  gas  pipe  15  inches  deep  iu  four  places 
on  each  plat,  mixed  thoroughly  the  dirt  on 
each  plat  and  then  tested  for  moisture.  From 
5(60  grains  of  subsoiled  plat  97  grains  of  water 
were  evaporated,  or  10.10  per  cent.  From 
IKK)  grains  of  soil  of  uusubsoiled  plat  but  80 
grains  of  water  wore  lost,  or  8.35  per  cent. 
This  is  1.77  per  cent,  less  moisture,  or  for  15 
inches  of  soil  110,625  pounds  of  water,  an 
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amount  of  much  importance.  The  yield 
per  acre  for  subsoiled  plat,  of  corn,  at  76 
pounds  per  bushel,  76.1  bushels,  and  of  stover 
or  fodder  4,751  pouuds.  The  uusubsoiled  plat 
gave  of  corn  49.3  bushels  and  of  stover  4,022 
pounds.  Prof.  Sauborn  is  satistied  that  this 
result  is  no  accident,  for  Lhe  proportion  of 
corn  to  stover  falls  heavily  off  on  the  uusub- 
soiled  plat,  showing  that  at  a  critical  period 
the  subsoiled  plat  furnished  moisture  and, 
probably,  excess  of  plant  food  over  the  niisub- 
soiled  plat,  to  mature  a  heavy  proportion  of 
coru  to  stover.  On  suhsoiled  plat  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  corn  to  stover  was,  per  bushel  of  corn, 
67.5  pounds  stover;  on  uusubsoiled  plat,  stover 
per  bushel  corn  81.6  pounds. 


The  silos  at  Northallerton,  Scotland,  are 
each  fitted  with  a  small  pipe,  from  their  low¬ 
est  part  inside  to  a  tap  outside,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dra wring  off  whatever  juice  may  have 
collected  at  the  bottom.  This  juice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  writer  iu  our  esteemed  Edinburgh 
contemporary,  the  North  Britisli  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  is  of  the  consistency  of  oil,  aud  conies 
from  the  tap,  of  a  bright  amber  color.  It  has 
been  drawn  regularly  since  the  last  week  iu 
September,  and  given  to  the  pigs,  mixed  with 
their  ordinary  food.  These  animals  have  be¬ 
come  so  exceedingly  fond  of  it  that  some 
Of  them  don’t  care  to  take  their  food  unless 
they  have  with  it  their  “gill  of  juice.”  It  has, 
moreover,  proved  of  undoubted  benefit  to 
their  general  health  and  appearance. 
- 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED, 


Pay  w  hat  you  owe  before  the  New  Year,  in 
so  far  as  possible.  If  you  cannot  pay  all  you 

owe,  pay  all  you  can . . . 

Dr.  Voelcker  said,  iua  recent  lecture,  that 
bethought  he  would  show  the  Gloucestershire 
farmers  what  could  be  done  with  bone  dust. 
In  front  of  bis  house  he  had  a  large  grass 
field,  ami  he  procured  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bone  dust,  and  laid  it  on  the  field  in  the 
shape  of  strikingly  bold  capital  letters,  A  V- 
He  thought,  these  letters  would  in  the  next 
Spring  stand  out  boldly  in  the  luxuriant  her¬ 
bage  induced  by  the  application.  To  his  as¬ 
tonishment  he  could  not  see  the  least  effect; 
he  never  saw  the  least  indication  of  where  the 
dressing  was  applied.  He  used  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  too,  perhaps  something  like  at  the  rate  of 
10  tous  to  the  acre.  It  is  clear  that  bone  dust 
does  not  answer  iu  those  parts  of  the  world. 
He  could  account  for  it  only  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  soil  contained  a  sufficiency 

of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime . 

In  another  part  of  the  lecture  he  remarks 
that  "astringent,  food  has  a  wonderful  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk.  There  is  not 
a  better  food  for  producing  rich  milk  than  a 
mixture  of  oatmeal  aud  bean  meal," . 

“We  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  H.  Stewart 
says  iu  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  so  far  as 
milk-producing  is  concerned,  but  milk -produc¬ 
ing  is  not  all  that  is  wanted  of  a  dairy  cow  in 
England."  remarks  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
“  The  Ayrshire  is  worth  next  to  nothing  when 
dry,  aud  for  general  dairy  purposes  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  is  a  very  important,  consideration.”. 

As  a  matter  of  experiment  we  are  mulching 
some  of  our  cross-bred  wheats.  As  with 
strawberries,  we  take  tbe  view  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  mulch  after  the  first  hard  freeze . 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  makes  the  surprising 
statement  that  by  ensilage  aud  partial  soiling 
a  fifty-acre  farm  can  be  made  to  keep  fifty 

cow  s  and  a  team . 

We  find  by  readiug  the  English  papers  that 
there  is  more  than  one  Bailey  of  Billerica  in 

Great  Britain . 

Mulching  Staw  berries. — That  it  is  better 
not  to  mulch  strawberry  plants  until  after 
the  first  freeze,  wms  first  advocated,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  J. 
H.  Hale  now  calls  attention  to  tbe  importance 

of  this  in  the  Connecticut  Farmer . 

He  also  says  that  after  fruiting  if  the  bed  is 
not  near  a  building,  or  there  are  no  other 
plants  or  trees  in  the  field,  it  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  strawberry  to  loosen  up  the  mulch 
with  a  rake  or  barrow,  aud  after  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  so  that  It  will  burn  quickly,  set. 
fire  to  it  some  day  when  there  is  wind  enough 
to  euuse  it  to  spread  rapidly  aud  not  injure 

the  crown  of  the  plant. . . 

Tins  will  kill  all  insects  and  fungus  that 
may  be  on  the  plants,  and  they  will  at  once 
start  up  uud  make  a  new'  growth  that  will  us- 
tonish  anyone  that  has  not  tried  it.  If  the 
variety  grown  is  one  having  a  very  tall  or 
rank  foliage  it  may  be  well  to  mow  it  before 
loosening  up  the  mulch  preparatory  to  burn¬ 
ing . 

A  writer  in  the  Orange  County  Farmer 
{•leans  and  oils  his  harness  by  first  putting  it 
out  in  a  heavy  rain.  Then  he  takes  it  apart, 
aud  with  Castile  soup  aud  u  tub  of  warm 
water  scrubs  off  all  the  dirt  and  gum.  Then 


he  hangs  It  in  a  warm  place  to  dry  partially, 

when  oil  is  applied . . . 

Mr.  Olcott,  of  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
deems  the  oil  of  fowls  an  excellent  emollient 

for  old  leather. . 

Beware  of  those  grapes  that  ripen  “about” 
with  the  Concord,  says  a  writer  in  the  N.  E. 
Homestead.  Ho  thinks  it.  means  “two  weeks 

later  every  time.” . 

The  December  number  of  the  Gardener’s 
Monthly  presents  a  portrait  of  our  respected 

friend,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas . 

The  Herald  speaks  of  a  trial  that  was  made 
last  season  in  Scotland  to  test  the  feediug 
value  of  an  acre  of  cabbage  compared  with  an 
acre  of  Swedish  turnips  for  fattening  sheep. 
It  was  fouud  that  the  cabbages  were  worth 

very  nearly  820  the  most .  . 

Why  not.  make  the  wood  pile  of  the  farm  a 
tidy  heap,  instead  of  scattering  it  in  a  helter- 
skelter  manner? . . . 

It  is  better  to  get  your  own  living  and 
make  a  name  for  yourself  than  to  live  in  a 
house  built  by  your  father  and  own  a  vineyard 
planted  by  your  grandfather .  . 

“We  like  the  Editor  of  the  Ruhal  New- 
Yorker  because  he  does  not  subordinate  his 
editorial  columns  to  bis  advertisers — a  com¬ 
mon  failing  of  agricultural  papers.”  So  says 
the  editor  of  the  New  England  Homestead,  a 
paper  that  can  well  afford  to  recognize  merit 

outside  of  its  own  columns. . . 

The  books  the  farmer’s  boy  studies  should 
tell  him  of  the  soil  be  is  to  cultivate,  of  tbe 
plauts  he  is  to  raise,  of  the  stock  he  is  to  feed, 
and  of  the  tools  he  is  to  use,  says  Mr.  Case  iu 
the  Husbandman.  All  of  these  subjects  aud 
others  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits 
are  of  surprising  interest  and  importance,  aud 
yet  of  these  things  the  boy  that  is  to  make  a 
farmer  learns  not  one  fact  from  the  books  he 
studies. 


CALIFORNIA  NOTES. 


the  land  of  the  redwood. 


J.  B.  ARMSTRONG. 


The  Redwood  forests  of  California  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  bonanza  on  top  of  the  ground.  But 
they  are  becoming  exhausted  uutil  we  see  the 
“beginning  of  the  end”  in  the  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  i trices  of  lumber.  This  huge  timber  is 
without  a  doubt  a  living  remnant,  of  tho  flora 
existing  at  the  pre-glacial  period,  ns  might  be 
proved  but  for  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  assumed  iu 
this  paper  that  the  soil  producing  these  for¬ 
ests  is  the  same,  with  accretions,  that  existed 
in  that  remote  epoch.  It  never  suffered  by 
glacial  erosion,  and  remains  to  this  day  rich 
iu  all  the  components,  fouud  no  where  else  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  to  grow  this  monstrous 
vegetation. 

A  little  narrative  of  its  productiveness,  from 
an  instance  personally  well  knowu  to  the 
writer,  may  serve  to  turn  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  value  of  these  neglected  lands 
on  this  coast,  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
ranch  of  Korbel  Brothers,  on  Russian  River, 
iu  Sonoma  County.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1874,  aud  for  a  period  several  years  later,  the 
environs  of  their  Redwood  saw-miU,  near  Lhe 
Pocket.  Canon  Ford,  were  dense  groves  of  Red¬ 
woods  anil  unsightly  wastes  of  hull-cleared 
land,  marked  with  c  harred  stumps  and  piles 
of  di'-bris,  remains  of  logging  camps.  No  one 
then  thought  of  undertaking  the  heavy  aud 
costly  work  of  cleaning  off  the  ground  for 
farmiug  purposes,  eveu  on  the  river  bottom. 
Stripped  of  the  huge  trees,  tbe  land  was  held 
of  slight  account..  Transactions  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  timber  for  u  mill  site  embraced  the 
“stumpage”  as  alone  of  any  value,  and  it  was 
considered  a  very  fair  joke  indeed,  if  the 
owner  declined  to  throw  iu  the  laud  when 
some  far-seeing  purchaser  insisted  ou  it.  Long 
after  the  plains  of  Santa  Rosa  were  well  im¬ 
proved  with  farms  and  orchards  the  region 
referred  to,  as  well  as  that  about  Ouerueville, 
was  a  forlorn  waste  of  big  stamps,  where  the 
butt  ends  of  great  Redwood  logs  were  half  hid 
in  thickets  of  briars  and  hazel  brush,  and 
strayed  cattle  foraged  fora  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  timber  then  was  doomed  inex¬ 
haustible.  No  railroad  penetrated  the  viciu 
ity.  Population  did  not  overflow  into  the 
lulls  and  gulches.  Nor  did  it  dawn  on  the 
minds  of  people  that  the  climate,  so  balmy 
and  mild  iu  all  the  region,  was  adapted  to  a 
soil  the  superior  of  which  cannot  be  fo  ind  out¬ 
side  of  California  for  growing  tender  vari¬ 
eties  of  fruits,  nuts  and  grapes. 

But  the  advance  iu  all  the  arts  of  husbandry 
and  horticulture  at  Sonoiua  and  older  settled 
places,  stimulated  cautious  experiments  here 


in  these  directions.  S.  H.  Torrence,  an  old 
settler  residing  lower  down  on  the  river,  tried 
Alfalfa  on  the  soil  of  the  alluvial  bottom.  It 
was  a  surprising  success.  His  squashes  and 
pumpkins  grew  like  Jonah’s  gourd  where  the 
Redwood  trees  once  stood,  and  his  water¬ 
melons  were  the  admiration  of  stray  bull 
whackers  who  patronized  the  patch  on  Satur 
day  nights,  and  then  stole  back  to  the  mill 
shanties  across  the  river.  By-and-bye  his  or¬ 
chard  of  thrifty,  growing  apple  and  peach 
trees  began  to  yield  fruit  such  as  might  have 
been  borne  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
The  trees  grow  apace,  and  everybody  said 
their  thrift  was  due  to  the  sandy  loam  of  the 
land.  Yes,  it  was  the  bottom  land  that  did 
the  business.  But  all  these  years  the  hill-sides 
of  yellowish,  gravelly  loam  and  clay  were 
neglected. 

When  the  trees  were  felled  and  logged  off, 
raiu  began  to  furrow  the  surface,  and  wild 
clover  and  other  grasses  invaded  the  patches 
open  to  the  sunshine.  The  Korbel  Brothers 
pushed  the  busmens  of  their  saw-mill  ou  the 
site  near  the  Pocket,  aud,  at  last,  reached  the 
lower  boundary  of  their  claim.  Then,  but  not 
without  foreboding,  they  ventured  on  the  Her¬ 
culean  task  of  clearing  off  the  ground  for  a 
farm,  They  possessed  capital  and  pluck,  and 
were  not  scared  off  by  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
dollars  an  acre,  which  tbe  clearing  alone  cost. 
They  persevered,  aud  iu  about  two  years  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rooting  75  acres  of  Alfalfa.  From 
the  start  it  was  a  success.  Overflows  did  not 
hurt  it.  nor  did  any  drought  check  its  growth. 
They  established  a  dairy,  and  were  soon  known 
as  breeders  of  cattle  as  well  as  makers  of 
cheese  aud  butter  of  approved  quality.  A 
gang  of  a  dozen  or  more  laborers,  some  with 
families,  were  constantly  employed  on  the 
ranch.  Further  improvements  [  were  made. 
More  houses  and  barns  and  fences  were 
erected.  Additional  land  was  cleared  for  root 
crops  and  other  purposes.  Sugar  beets  grew 
to  monstrous  proportions — twenty  tons  per 
acre.  A  very  large  cattle  barn  was  built  for 
the  storage  of  feed  with  shed  room  forshelter, 
and  more  men  wore  employed.  By  this  time 
the  railway  had  reached  the  frontiers  of 
“Stumptown,”  as  Guerneville  was  euphoni¬ 
ously  called,  and  the  further  industry  of  chop¬ 
ping  cord  wood  wus  added  to  tho  usual  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  ranch,  so  that  a  thriving 
colony  was  subsisting  on  the  groimd  once  only 
occupied  by  a  forest  of  Redwoods. 

Thrifty  as  the  brothers  were,  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  was  in  store  for  them:  a  very  little  thing 
changed  the  entire  plan  of  their  pursuits. 
Whether  planted  for  use  or  ornament*  it  is 
hard  to  say:  but,  nevertheless,  a  few  slips  of 
grape-vines  were  stuck  iu  the  ground  about 
their  dwelling,  which  stands  on  the  hill  more 
than  56  feet  above  tho  river  bottom.  Lus 
cious  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg  aud  Cliasse- 
las  Grapes  bung  on  these  vines  in  great  profu¬ 
sion,  after  two  or  three  years  of  careless  cul¬ 
ture.  The  fact  was  suggestive  to  the  quick 
minds  of  the  owners;  for  it  was  very  well 
known  that  grapes  flourished  vigorously  on 
the  hill  sides  towards  Cloverdale  and  about 
Santa  Rosa.  But  those  slopes  were  never 
clothed  with  Redwood. 

Their  soils  were  reddish  and  clearly  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  deemed  the  best  of  all  locations 
for  vineyards,  and  possibly  they  are.  The 
Korbels  concluded  to  plant,  vines.  They  are 
Hungarians  aud  knew  something  about  these 
mutters  in  other  times  and  places.  Clearing 
was  resumed;  this  time,  along  the  low,  swell¬ 
ing  hills.  Expenses  were  heavy;  vines  were 
rooted ;  stakes  prepared  and  60  acres  of  the 
best  varieties  known  were  planted  three  years 
ago.  The  following  ycur  40  acres  more  were 
added,  aud  now  the  owners  are  making  brick 
for  a  largo  wine  cellar.  Judging  from  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  vines  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  berries,  the  vineyard  will  prove  a 
magnificent  success.  In  fact,  it  is  assured  so 
far  us  to  show  that  these  soils,  once  capable 
of  growing  heavy  timber,  are  rich  with  most 
valuable  ingredients  for  vines  and  fruit  trees. 
'Plie  superb  condition  of  the  friable  loam, 
stirred  with  frequent  culture  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  explains  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
vines  ami  orchard,  where,  so  far,  there  are  no 
signs  of  insect  pests. 

That  the  experiment  is  deemed  successful 
maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Korbel 
Brothers  last  your  brought  the  remaining 
members  of  their  family,  17  in  number,  from 
Hungary  and  settled  them  on  their  tract  of 
1,500  acres  adjoining. 

Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


IIIIuoIm, 

Jerseyville,  Jersey  Co.,  November  SO. — 
Wheat,  hogs  aud  beef  are  the  only  kinds 
of  farm  produce  shipped  from  here  ; 
other  things  fiud  a  ready  home  market. 
Wheat  is  looking  flue  for  Ibis  time  of  year  ; 
early  sown  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
Hessian  fly.  Corn  yielded  about  50  bush 
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els  per  acre  on  an  average;  it  is  soft  owing 
to  heavy  rains  and  warm  weather,  but 
farmers  are  harvesting  it  at  present.  Wheat, 
per  bushel,  $1;  corn,  per  bushel,  30c.;  oats, 
per  bushel,  35c.;  hay,  per  ton,  $10;  hogs, 
$4.75;  beef,  4  to  5c. ;  wood,  per  cord,  84;  coal, 
per  bushel,  11c.;  raspberries,  per  quart,  30c. ; 
blackberries,  per  quart,  15c. ;  gooseberries,  per 
quart,  10c. ;  strawberries,  per  quart,  15c. ; 
apples,  per  bushel,  50c.;  flour,  per  barrel, 
$0.  P.  E.  v. 

Plainfield,  Will  Co.,  Dec.  5.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  beautiful  weather.  Farmers  are  plowing. 
Corn  was  very  uueven,  the  best  not  half  a 
crop.  Oats  were  good ;  some  pieces  that  were 
badly  lodged  went  00  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Potatoes  were  very  fine.  Markets: — Corn, 
45c.;  oats,  80c  ;  clover  seed,  $5.30;  potatoes, 
35c. ;  hogs,  live  weight,  $4.25  per  100  pounds: 
butter,  25  to  38c. ;  eggs,  25c.  m.  e.  c. 

Indiana. 

Butler,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Dec.  5  — Our  corn 
spoor;  wheat  poor;  oats,  hay  and  potatoes 
good.  w.  c.  B. 

Missouri. 

Greenfield,  Dade  Co.,  Dec.  1.— Crops  are 
all  good  except  wheat,  which  was  not  half  a 
crop.  Oats  the  best  for  years.  Corn  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  and  now  selling  at  85c.  for  yellow 
and  80c.  for  white.  Potatoes  above  an  aver¬ 
age  and  selling  at  35  and  80c.  in  stores.  Hogs 
scarce  at  4c.  gross.  Cattle  high  with  plenty 
of  feed,  and  nobody  disposed  to  sell.  The 
early  sown  wheat  looks  well,  and  above  an 
average  acreage  is  sown.  This  country  is  well 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  products,  and  fruit  is 
as  good  as  can  be  raised  anywhere  in  the 
West.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  Winters 
short,  and  frost  very  seldom  comes  in  time  to 
injure  corn  or  vegetables.  We  have  the  K. 
C.  F.  8.  and  G.  Railway  at  our  doors,  and 
have  a  ready  market  for  everything  we  wish 
raise.  Land  is  from  $5  to  $30  an  acre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  improvements  and  nearness  to  rail¬ 
road.  J.  M.  A. 

West  Virginia. 

Tannery,  Preston  Co.,  Dec.  6.— Crops 
pretty  good  except  corn.  Oats  excellent; 
worth  40c;  wheat  pretty  good,  $1.15;  hay 
good;  no  sale;  potatoes  flue,  40c. ;  apples,  an 
ordinary  crop,  50c.  J.  T. 

Wisconsin. 

Kktcham,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Dec.  6.— We 
have  enjoyed  a  beautiful  Fall.  The  weather 
up  to  this  time  has  been  mild  and  dry.  Sheep 
and  cattle  are  grazing  in  the  fields,  not  caring 
much  for  fodder.  Our  corn  crop  was  complete¬ 
ly  cut  off  by  the  early  frost.  No  corn  and  no 
fodder  for  our  milch  cows.  Oats  a  fair  crop. 
Barley  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Wheat  two- 
thirds.  Potatoes  half  a  crop.  Hay  a  full  crop. 
Apples,  none.  Cows  have  done  medium  well. 
Butter  has  averaged  through  the  season  80c.  a 
pound;  it  is  now  24c.  Cheese  has  averaged 
9c.,  and  is  now  llj^c. ;  hogs  hove  ruled  low 
through  the  season,  but  prices  are  better  now; 
live  4 t^c.,  dressed  5j-£c.  Beef  on  foot,  4%  to 
5c.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  rule  low.  Corn 
is  55  to  60c.  The  Rural  comesregularly  each 
week,  loaded  with  rich  things  for  the  formers. 

H.  D.  P, 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Connecticut, 

Pomfret,  Windham  Co. — My  Blush  Potato 
did  splendidly  in  yield,  and  two  tested  were 
first-class  for  the  table.  I  have  nine  nice  vines 
from  the  Niagara  seed;  they  ore  covered  up 
for  the  Winter.  The  Shoe-peg  Com  was  too 
late  for  us  and  did  not  ripen.  The  water¬ 
melon  seed  did  not  produce  well.  I  think  the 
seasou  too  dry  for  them.  Other  kinds  I  had 
planted  did  poorly.  The  Garden  Treasures 
did  well.  B.  8.  w. 

Illinois. 

Prairie  Center,  Lasalle  Co.— My  very 
small  Blush  Potatoes,  planted  in  the  garden, 
ripened  after  the  White  Elephants,  Largest 
five  weighed  five  pounds;  total  yield  81 
pounds.  The  Shoe-peg  Com  did  uot  ripen. 
The  White  Elephant  did  finely  this  year.  I 
planted  five  bushels  which  yielded  350  bushels 
of  very  large  potatoes ;  the  largest  one  weighed 
■J'j  pounds.  The  Rural  Treasures  did  finely. 
From  the  package  of  Niagara  Grape  seed 
about  20  grew.  J.  p.  w. 

Indiana. 

But  LER.DcKalb  Co.— My  ShumakorWheat, 
50  grains,  was  sown  in  the  Fall,  yield,  0l£ 
pounds;  of  Surprise  47  graius  were  sown; 
yield,  12  pounds.  Of  Fultzo-Clowson  500 
grams  sown  yielded  71.,  pounds,  with  common 
tillage  for  all  alike;  no  manure  or  fertilizer. 
Clover  sod.  The  Blush  Potato,  having  11 
eyes,  was  planted  in  11  places,  and  yielded 
seven  pounds;  all  large,  nice  potatoes. 


small,  owing,  I  think,  to  too  much  rain  and 
too  large  a  growth  of  stalk.  They  were  rather 
late  with  me.  The  Shoe-peg  Com  does  well 
here;  there  are  thousands  of  bushels  raised 
in  this  country.  My  wife  is  delighted  with 
the  flowers.  J.  m.  a. 

New  York. 

North  Walton,  Delaware  Co. — My  very 
small  Blush  Potato  was  cut  in  four  pieces 
and  planted  in  the  drill  in  a  field  of 
White  Stars.  The  field  received  a  light 
dressing  of  horse  manure,  while  plaster  and 
ashes  were  applied  to  the  hills.  Yield  was 
16  pounds,  all  suitable  for  table  use.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  in  this  section.  It  probably  would  have 
been  about  right  for  roasting  purposes  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  if  there  had  been  no  hard 
frosts.  A.  L.  w. 

New  Jersey, 

Stephensburq,  Morris  Co.— My  two 
Blushes  yielded  11  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  The 
Shoe-peg  Corn  grew  to  au  average  bight  of 
12  feet.  I  got  41  nice  ears  weighing  81 
pounds.  I  think  it  will  prove  a  good  variety 
for  heavy  land  in  this  section.  Rural  wheats 
did  not  do  very  well  here,  as  they  winter- 
killed.  As  to  hardiness  they  stand  as  follows : 
Surprise,  Fultzo-Clawson,  Shumaker.  Yield 
as  follows :  Fultzo-Clawson,  one  pound  six 
ounces;  Surprise,  eight  ounces;  Shumaker, 
three  ounces,  Watermelons  a  failure.  Flower 
seeds  also  failed.  I  have  23  fine  Niagara 
Grape  seedlings.  B.-b.  Centennial  Wheat  was 
planted  as  a  Winter  variety.  J.  'V.  w. 

Wyoming. 

Tie  Siding,  Albany  Co.— This  place  lies 
among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  line.  Our 
season  was  too  short  for  most  of  the  seeds 
scut,  The  Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat 
headed  out  nicely,  but  did  not  ripen,  so  the 
beautiful  heads  grace  a  Winter  bouquet.  My 
Blush  Potato  contained  seven  eyes  and  was 
planted  in  seven  hills,  receiving  no  special 
attention.  Yield,  74  tubers,  most  of  them  of 
fair  size.  I  am  carefully  preserving  them  to 
plant  another  year,  hoping,  of  course,  to  make 
a  “fortune”  from  them.  Price  of  potatoes  in 
our  Laramie  market  is  one  cent  per  pound, 
butter  three  cents  and  pork  10  cents,  l.  c.  w. 


W.  C.  R. 


Missouri. 


Greenfield,  Dade  Co. — Of  my  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes.  planed  about  April  20,  the  yield  was 


QL\)t  €htmst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention^ 

THE  PHYLLOXERA. 

.1.  0.  Y.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
Phylloxera?  2.  Are  California  vines  troubled 
with  it?  8.  Where  can  I  get  information 
about  Government  lands  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

Ans. — The  terra  phylloxera  designates  not 
only  the  insect  but  also  the  disease  it  pro¬ 
duces.  The  phylloxera  insect  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  intermediate  between  the  plant  lice 
(aphidm)  and  the  bark  lice  (coecidre),  though 
in  most  respects  more  closely  allied  to  the  for¬ 
mer  than  the  latter.  Although  the  genus  was 
first  discovered  in  Europe  by  Prof.  Planehon 
in  1868,  it  was  more  largely  represented  on 
this  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
for  while  there  are  only  two  discovered  spe¬ 
cies  indigenous  to  Europe,  there  are  16  de¬ 
scribed  specie*  here,  most  of  them  inhabiting 
galls  upon  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  hickory, 
oak  audgra,<e-viues;  but  none  of  these,  except 
the  phylloxera  of  the  grape-vine,  seriously 
affects  man’s  interests.  In  1869,  Mr.  Lichen- 
stein.  of  France,  suggested  that  the  insect 
which  was  ravaging  the  vineyards  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  might  he  the  same  described  by  Dr. 
Fitch,  State  Entomologist  of  New  York,  as 
making  galls  on  the  leaves  of  American  grape¬ 
vines,  and  in  1870  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  proved 
that  this  suggestion  was  correct.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  proved — what  was  discovered 
simultaneously  in  France— that  the  grape 
phylloxera  (Phylloxera  vastatrix)  presents 
itself  in  two  different  typos,  one  (Gallicola) 
making  galls  on  the  leaves  of  grape  vines, 
and  the  other  (Radicicola)  affecting  the  roots. 

The  gall  or  excrescence  produced  by  the 
former  is  a  fleshy  swelling  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  more  or  less  wrinkled  and  hairy, 
with  a  corresponding  depression  on  its  upper 
side,  the  margin  of  the  cup  being  fuzzy,  and 
drawn  together  so  as  to  form  a  fringed 
mouth.  It  is  usually  cup- shaped,  but  some¬ 
times  greatly  elongated  or  purse  shaped. 
Those  that  appear  iu  the  early  Spring  are  usu¬ 
ally  large,  and  ou  opening  one  of  them  the 
mother-louse  can  be  seen  diligently  at  work 
laying  eggs,  of  which  from  200  to  500  have 
been  found  iu  each  gall.  The  eggs  begiu  to 
hatch,  when  six  or  eight  days  old,  into  active 
little,  six  footed  insects,  which,  issuing  from 


the  gall,  scatter  all  over  the  vine,  most  of 
them  finding  their  way  to  the  tender  terminal 
leaves,  where  they  pump  up  the  sap,  forming 
other  galls  in  which  other  broods  are  gener¬ 
ated.  there  being  five  or  six  generations  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  lice  also  settle  on  the  ten¬ 
drils,  leaf-stalks  and  tender  branches,  where 
they  form  knots  much  like  those  formed  on 
the  roots.  Wheu  the  leaves  become  dry  and 
less  succulent  late  in  the  season,  the  lice  that 
have  survived  the  attacks  of  their  numerous 
enemies,  seek  other  quarters,  many  of  them 
going  to  the  roots,  to  which  they  attach 
themselves  singly  or  in  groups,  and  thus  pass 
the  W  inter,  subsisting  by  suction,  their  punc¬ 
tures  resulting  in  abnormal  swellings  on  the 
young  rootlets,  which  eventually  decay. 
When  this  occurs  the  insects  seek  the  larger 
roots,  which,  under  their  attacks,  in  turn 
waste  away. 

The  root-inhabiting  type  hybernates  mostly 
as  young  larva  attached  to  the  roots.  In 
Spring  it  moults,  increases  in  size  and  begins 
to  lay.  The  eggs,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  somewhat  larger  than  those  in  the  galls 
produce  young  which  soon  become  virginal, 
egg-laying,  wingless  mothers.  Five  or  six 
generations  of  these  follow  each  other,  and 
then,  about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August,  some  winged  female  insects  appear. 
These  fly  to  new  vines  or  vineyards  where 
they  lay  eggs,  usually  two  to  five  in  number, 
and  then  die.  The  winged  insects  are  most 
numerous  in  August  and  September,  but  they 
continue  to  swarm  out  of  the  ground  till  the 
vines  cease  growing  in  the  Fall.  The  eggs  are 
of  unequal  size,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  they 
produce  sexual  individuals,  the  larger  pro. 
ducing  females  and  the  smaller  males,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  the  males  being  wing¬ 
less  and  mouthless.  The  impregnated  females 
produce  eggs,  which  in  their  turn  give  birth 
to  virginal,  egg-bearing,  wingless  mothers, 
which  begin  again  the  same  round  of  repro¬ 
duction. 

The  insects  spread  in  their  winged  state  by 
flight  from  vineyard  to  vineyard:  and  in 
their  wingless  state  they  travel  from  vine  to 
vine,  or  even  from  neighboring  vineyard  to 
vineyard  either  through  underground  pas¬ 
sages  or  over  the  surface. 

The  gall  lice  are  found  on  all  sorts  of  vines; 
but  least  ou  the  European  vine  (Vitis  vinifera), 
and  most  on  the  River  Bank  Grape  (V.  eordi- 
folia),  and  especially  on  the  Clinton  and 
Taylor.  The  root  lice  are  most  disastrous  to 
the  European  vine,  and  least  injurious  to 
our  Summer  Grape  (V.  asstivalis)  and  the 
Scuppernoug.  Indeed,  all  the  Southern  Fox 
Grapes  lY.  vulpina),  are  said  to  be  entirely 
free  from  the  phylloxera  in  any  form.  Of  na¬ 
tive  vines  the  most  liable  to  the  pest  (the 
Catawba,  Iona.  Delaware  and  Goethe),  belong 
to  the  North  Fox  sort  (V.  Larbusea).  The 
puncture  of  the  roots  causes  knots  and  swell¬ 
ings  which  begin  at  the  tips  of  the  rootlets 
which  eventually  die,  when  the  lice  migrate 
to  fresh  feeding  ground  with  equally  fatal  re¬ 
sults.  During  the  first  year  there  are  scarcely 
any  signs  of  the  disease.  During  the  second 
year  all  the  fibrous  roots  disappears,  and  the 
formation  of  others  is  prevented  by  the  lice 
which  settle  on  the  larger  roots,  which 
their  ravages  cause  to  rot.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  are  now  seen  in  the 
sickly,  yellowish  appearance  of  the  leaves 
and  the  small  growth  of  the  canes,  and  about 
the  third  year  the  vinos  die;  but  then  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  roots  will  generally  fail  to 
discover  any  of  the  pests,  all  of  which  have 
by  that  time  sought  “fresh  fields  and  pasture*; 
new.1* 

2.  Yes,  especially  the  European  varieties, 
which  are  largely  grown  in  California.  3. 
Write  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 
Los  Angeles. 


FRUIT,  QUERIES,  ETC. 

M.  S.,  Esse.wille,  Mich, — 1.  How  can  Para¬ 
dise  dwarf  apple  trees  be  raised  from  seed, 
aud  where  can  the  seed  be  obtained;  3. 
Would  Jennie  Lucas  and  Golden  Beauty 
Plums  do  well  here?  3.  Give  name  aud  ad¬ 
dress  of  some  Michigan  nurseries  near  this 
place.  4.  Would  the  Pocklington,  Duchess, 
Delaw  are  and  Prentiss  Grapes  do  well  here  ? 
5.  Would  Osage-Orange  hedges  thrive  in  this 
section  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Paradise  Apple  stocks  are  usually 
grown  for  cuttings  or  layers,  as  is  done  with 
the  quiuce,  currant  aud  other  plants.  Seeds 
of  Paradise  Apple  are  very  rarely  called  for 
iu  the  market,  aud  would  doubtless  be  only 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Pluuts  come  large¬ 
ly  from  Europe,  und  are  for  sale  by  many  of 
the  leading  Eastern  nurserymen.  2.  We 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  plum, 
named.  Very  possibly  by  Jennie  Lucas,  the 
Precoee  de  Lucas  of  Downing's  Secoud  Ap¬ 
pendix,  may  be  (intended.  Both  are  doubt¬ 
less  varieties  of  the  European  or  garden  plum 
and  if  so  will  doubtless  succeed  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saginaw  Bay,  on  suitable 


soils,  if  the  curculio  is  kept  in  subjection.*  3. 
There  are  nurseries  at  Monroe,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Lansing,  Adrian,  and  several  other 
places;  hut  we  are  uot  informed  as  to  their 
ability  to  supply  the  stocks  wanted;  We  are 
unable  to  give  names.  4.  The  Delaware  Grape 
is  generally  successful  throughout.  Michigan; 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  so  at  Essexville,  under  the  lee 
of  8aginaw  Bay.  The  other  three  are  com¬ 
paratively  new,  and  less  is  known  as  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  that  State. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  success,  how¬ 
ever.  unless  the  alleged  liability  of  the 
Duchess  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  shall 
prove  an  objection  to  its  cultivation.  5. 
Osage-Orange  will  doubtless  succeed  with  you, 
unless  on  wet  soils.  Honey  Locust  is  quite  as 
good ;  and  is,  moreover,  indigenous  to  Michi¬ 
gan  and  entirely  hardy. 

Miscellaneous. 

H.  M.  Chester,  IU. — Of  the  various  kinds  of 
hens  tested  by  the  Rural,  which  are  the  best 
Winter  layers? 

Ans. — As  our  older  readers  are  aware,  we 
try  first  one  breed,  then  another  for  two 
years — always  confined  in  hen  yards.  We 
have  now  tried  all  of  those  breeds  (except 
Wyandottes)  which  are  suited  to  this  climate. 
We  have  had  a  greater  number  of  eggs  from 
the  Black  Hamburg  hs  during  the  Winter  than 
from  any  other  bleed.  With  regal’d  to  the 
prolificacy  of  all  breeds  in  Winter,  however, 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  care  and  feeding 
they  receive. 

E.  S.  S,,  Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y. — Of  whom 
can  I  get  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed  meal, 
and  at  what  price  per  100  pounds? 

Ans.— Of  almost  any  large  dealer  in  feed. 
Price  varies  according  to  quantity:  about 
$27  a  ton  for  cotton-seed  meal  and  $34  for  lin¬ 
seed  meal  free  on  board,  and  less  by  car-load 
of  15  tons.  Hollister,  Crane  &:  Co.,  90  Broad 
Street,  and  D.  D.  Mangam.  90  and  92  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  can  furnish  them. 

W.  R. ,  Rapid  City,  Manitoba.  —  (Yhat  is  the 
earliest  kind  of  wheat?  Is  the  Genessee 
Wheat  still  in  existence  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  heard  of  the  Genessee 
Wheat,  W ould  recommend  Red  Fern  Spring 
Wheat  or  Lost  Nation,  Wm.  Rennie,  of 
Toronto,  Canada, can  supply  the  first— perhaps 
the  second.  Dr,  Hoskins,  of  Newport,  Vtr, 
can  supply  the  latter. 

J.  T.  C.,  Lockport,  N.  Y, — Where  can  I 
get  vines  of  the  Victoria  and  Rural  New 
Yorker  Grapes? 

Ans. — Geo.  W.  Peck,  of  Roselle,  N.  J.,  has 
what  is  probably  the  true.  Victoria.  We  do 
not  know  whether  he  will  sell  vines  or  cuttings 
or  not.  D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  isthe 
originator  of  the  “  Rural  New-Yorker” 
Grape. 

“ Feline Longmont ,  Col. — What  good  work 
is  published  on  forestry,  and  where  can  it  be 
obtained? 

Ans. — The  Elements  of  Forestry ;  by  F.  B. 
Hough.  To  be  obtained  of  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co  ,  Cincinnati,  O.  Yon  can  also  obtain  valu¬ 
able  forestry  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  E.  H..  Westfield,  X.  Y.  — What  is  Para¬ 
dise  apple  stock? 

Ans. — This  is  a  distinct  species  of  apple. 
The  tree  is  cif  small  size,  never  attaining  over 
three  or  four  feet  in  hight.  It  is  used  for 
stocks  for  dwarf  trees  or  bushes  that  occupy 
but  a  small  space  in  the  garden. 

G.  S.,  Peterborough. — I  have  had  a  Kieffe 
Pear  tree  for  four  years,  and  it  has  not  grow 
15  inches ,  though  it  is  on  a  soil  in  which  grap 
and  plums  do  well.  It  barely  lives:  wtat  ails  it 
Ans. — Our  own  Kieffer  grew  very  little 
until  the  third  year.  We  hear  of  similar  ac¬ 
counts  trom  others. 

J,  A.  L.,  Pittsburg,  Kan. — 1.  Where  can 
barberry  plants  he  obtained?  2.  At  what  age 
will  they  come  Into  bearing? 

Ans.— 1.  We  know  of  noplace  nearer  you 
than  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
2.  Under  favorable  conditions,  at  three  years 
of  age, 

J.  M.,  Aban.  Canada. — Will  readers  of  the 
Rural  who  are  not  subscribers  bo  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  premiums  offered  for  the  best 
articles  on  various  agricultural  topics? 

Ans. — Any  body  can  compete  for  the  prizes, 
whether  his  name  is  on  our  books  or  not. 


Communications  Received  kor  the  week  Ending 
Saturday ,  Dec.  15. 

G.  S.-G.S.P.-J.  H.  K.-J.  H,  H.-A.  W.  Smith.— 
Thanks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.— H. 
C.  y.  O.-T.  B.  W.— G.  N.  S.-C.  A.  G.-W.  F.  W.-G. 
w.  F,— thanks.— X.  S.  it.,  pear  received— answer  by 
mail.— J.  F.  31. — C.  H.  G.-C.  M.  C.-J.  C.-J.  W.  H.-J. 
M.  S.— J.  D.— L.  E.  31.— J.  E.  P.— J.  v  D.  V'..  thanks  for 
carp  experience.— T.  H.  H.— J.  A.  B.— T.  W.  N.— J.— J. 

O. ,  Cobiien  Union  Co.,  Ills.;  for  prizes.—  Grotchen.— 
Marah.—  D.  E.  B.— 0.  L.— H.  31.  — J.  N.  T. ,  for  prizes.— D . 
W.  L.— A.  L.  J.— E.  S.  S.-J.  W.  A.-R.  J.  W.  3I.-L  H. 

P. — J.  S.— B.  F.  J.— W.  E.  31— T.  H.  H.—  for  prizes.— J. 
P.— A.  B.  A.— J,  S.  Mc.C.,  would  like  notes  as  suggested. 
— J.  W.  W.  Lucy  31.  W..  for  prize.— H.  P.— S.  Y.  K.-C- 
0  — W.  H, Cornell. thanks. —A  H.P. — L.L,s.~ W.  H. 
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No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1888. 


A  Merry,  Merry,  Merry,  Merry 
Christmas  to  you  all! 


Next  isssue  will  be  the  Index  Number, 
to  which  we  shall  have  given  our  usual 
careful  attention.  We  would  not  be  vain 
over  our  indexes,  but  in  order  that  readers 
may  duly  appreciate  them,  we  -would  ask 
both  a  careful  study  of  them  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  other  agricultural 
papers.  Most  of  the  usual  departments  of 
the  paper  will  be  sacrificed. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now 
until  January  1,  1885,  for  $2.00  All  who 
desire  the  Rural’s  Seed  Distribution  must 
apply  for  it  inclosing  a  three-cent  stamp. 
Only  subscribers  need  apply.  All  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  journals  that  club  with 
it,  will  have  the  seed  distribution  sent  to 
them  without  application.  Please  write 
names  and  addresses  plainly.  Our  new 
posters  and  premium  lists  sent  to  all  who 
desire  them  without  charge. 


We  hear  of  planting  quick-growing 
trees  for  fuel.  We  plant  -willow  cuttings 
every  year  or  so  in  out-of-the-way  places 
and  thus  provide  all  the  wood  we  need. 


It  is  with  regret  we  learn  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Louis  Edouard  Berckmans.  father 
of  our  friend  Prosper  J.  Berckmans.  of 
Augusta,  Georgia.  The  venerable  gentle¬ 
man  was  id  his  84th  year,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

- »  ♦  •» - 

The  Black  Champion  Oats  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  present  Seed  Distribution  weigh 
nearly  41  pounds  to  the  bushel,  although 
oats  were  generally  light  in  the  section 
where  they  were  raised.  Mr.  Horsford, 
who  raised  them  for  us,  remarks  that  he 
believes  they  will  give  as  good  satisfaction 
as  anything  which  the  Rural  offers  in  its 
present  distribution. 


We  find  that  the  entire  crop  of  Hors- 
l'ord’s  Market  Garden  Pea  (saving  only  a 
small  quantity  for  seed)  will  enable  us  to 
send  between  30  and  40  to  each  applicant. 
They  are  entirely  free  from  the  weevil. 
Probably  this  excellent  kind  of  pea  will  not 
reach  the  seedsmen’s  hands  in  less  than 
two  years.  Of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea 
we  shall  send  about  60  to  each  applicant, 
though,  we  are  sorry  to  say  they  are  badly 
weevil-eaten. 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

We  beg  to  remind  the  friends  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  time  when  people  are  settling 
upon  the  papers  they  are  to  read  another 
year.  W e  shal  1  be  tlumkfu  1  for  every  kind 
word  spoken — every  new  subscriber  sent 
to  us.  We  would  not  weary  our  friends 
with  importunities.  We  merely  solicit 
them  to  assist  in  extending  the  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  influence  as  they  may  think 
it  fully  worthy  of  being  extended.  Spec¬ 
imen  copies,  premium  lists  and  posters 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  application. 

—  ■  + » »  ■  —  - 

W hen  a  nation  becomes  rich,  it  is  in 
peril.  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  As¬ 
syria  and  Babylonia  and  Egypt  were  rich 
in  their  day,  and  the  corruption  that  at¬ 
tended  their  wealth  wrought  their  down¬ 
fall.  Foreign  conquests  heaped  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  New  World 
clothed  Spain  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  the  ruin  of  each  dates  from  its  corrup¬ 
tion  by  gold.  Wealth  leads  to  luxury, 
extravagance,  debauchery  and  downfall. 
While  these  nations  were  poor,  they  were 
virtuous;  when  they  became  rich,  they 
were  vicious.  We  are  becoming  rich  very 
fast.  We  have  not  gained  it  by  the  conquest 
of  the  sword  or  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world,  hut  by  the  subduing  of  the  land 


and  the  development  of  a  new  world.  Let 
us  take  warning.  Already  the  evils  are 
apparent  among  us. 

♦  »  ♦ 

How  mysterious  is  the  course  of  migra¬ 
tion  westward.  Along  the  parallels  near 
which  men  are  reared  do  men  commonly 
seek  new  homes.  That  way  the  tides 
have  always  set  in  history.  Yet  why  not 
go  South  as  -well?  If  a  Northern  farmer  can 
sell  his  farm  for  $50  to  $90  an  acre,  and 
in  a  more  genial  clime  get  10  acres  of  as 
good  land  for  one,  why  shouldn’t  he  do 
it?  Why  should  not  colonies  of  farmers 
do  it,  and  take  along  with  them  material 
and  serial  comforts  as  men  often  do  when 
they  go  West?  Foreign  immigrants,  for 
the  most  part,  kuow  little  of  the  South; 
they  go  in  droves  or  companies  and  pick 
their  localities  in  advance.  Tliere  is  said 
to  be  a  movement  to  the  South  of  native 
Northern  farmers  again,  not  so  enthusias¬ 
tic  perhaps  as  that  immediately  after  the 
wrar,  but  more  business-like  and,  there¬ 
fore,  more  welcome  and  encouraging  to 
the  localities  chosen.  The  cheap  virgin 
or  worn-out  lands  of  the  South  are  des¬ 
tined  yet  to  bless  their  tillers  with  rich 
and  varied  products,  and  thus  will  the 
Union  find  new  and  stronger  cement. 


It  is  true  that  strong  drink  ruins  the 
life,  breaks  the  heart,  blights  the  home 
and  damns  the  soul.  But  man  is  ever 
ready  to  say:  “I  am  not  my  brother’s 
keeper.”  It  is  true  that  strong  drink 
peoples  insane  asylums,  poor-houses,  jails 
and  penitentiaries,  making  almost  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
these  institutions  and  criminal  courts. 
But  man  is  ready  to  say;  “It  is  not  the 
province  of  government  to  make  sumpt¬ 
uary  laws.”  But  strong  drink  threatens 
our  government,  and  who  will  say  that 
a  government  has  not  the  right  to  protect 
itself,  to  obey  the  first  law  of  nature — 
self-preservation?  Strong  drink  does 
threaten  the  government.  What  inflames 
the  ignorant  voter?  Whiskey.  What 
controls  the  votes  of  the  cities’s  slums? 
Whiskey,  What  is  the  strength  of  the 
ward  loafer,  the  vicious  partisan  boss? 
Whiskey.  What  buys  more  votes  than 
money?*  Whiskey.  What  controls  con¬ 
ventions  and  puts  its  minions  into  olfiee? 
Whiskey.  What  do  politicians  and  par¬ 
ties  fear  more  than  dishonesty  and  the 
people?  The  whiskey  power.  Tt,  is 
whiskey  that  brings  the  worst  votes  to  the 
polls,  that  elects  the  worst  candidates, 
that  secures  the  passage  of  the  most  obnoxi¬ 
ous  measures.  This  evil  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  cities  where  whiskey  rings 
control  municipal  governments  in  spite 
of  respectable  citizens.  And  when  this 
evil  has  grown  so  great  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  and  the  government 
live,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  have 
an  effective,  for  it  will  be  a  national,  pro¬ 
hibitory  law. 

-  - 

WIRE  FENCE  CUTTING  IN  TEXAS. 


“To  consider  and  devise  a  remedy  for 
the  wanton  destruction  of  fences,”  was 
the  principal  reason  why  the  Governor  of 
Texas  summoned  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  other  day.  Tnroughout 
most  of  the  great  grazing  districts  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  a  section  larger  than  the 
whole  of  New  England,  a  species  of  civil 
war  has  for  some  months  been  waged  be- 
'tween  the  “land-sharks”  and  “cattle 
kings”  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
the  “Javelins,”  an  organization  lately 
formed  of  those  opposed  to  the  fencing  in 
for  grazing  purposes  of  the  vast  pastures 
of  the  State.  As  a  rule,  no  objection  is 
made  by  these  to  the  inclosure  of  land  for 
arable  purposes;  what  a  man  works  for 
they  consider  his;  but  grass  they  deem 
free,  and  say  “no  man  has  a  right  to  claim 
what  does  not  belong  to  him  through  his 
own  labor.”  Accordingly  on  all  sides  the 
wire  fences  put  up  bythc  “cattle  kings”  are 
being  cut  by  the  “Javelins,”  and  when¬ 
ever  any  of  these  are  caught  the  bowie- 
knife,  revolver  and  rifle  promptly  decide 
the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  for  might 
is  always  right  id  such  cases.  Various 
classes  are  combined  in  the  association  of 
“Javelins.”  To  it  belong  some  of  the 
cow-boys,  whose  occupation  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  fencing  of  the 
pastures ;  men  with  little  or  no  stock  of 
their  own,  who  cut  the  fences  to  raid 
upon  that  of  others;  men  who  own  small 
bunches  of  stock,  but  little  or  no  land, 
and  who,  therefore,  want  free  grass;  men 
who  feel  aggrieved  at  finding  themselves 
and  their  lands  and  stock  shut,  in  on  all 
sides  by  the  fences  ol'  opulent  stockmen ; 
and  men  whose  stock  has  been  mixed  up 
with  the  larger  flocks  or  herds  of  their 
wealthy  neighbors,  who  have  put  their 
own  brands  on  them. 

No  doubt,  too,  a  considerable  number 


of  the  fence-cutters  are  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  communism ;  hut  in  a  country 
thinly  settled  by  a  hardy,  adventurous 
race,  who  are  accustomed  to  form  their 
opinions  of  others  by  their  personal  merits 
rather  than  by  their  bank  accounts,  com¬ 
munism  is  a  natural  accompaniment  or 
outgrowth  of  the  greed  which  monopo¬ 
lizes  vast  tracts  of  pasture  land.  A  large 
number  of  these  land-grabbers  are  titled 
or  wealthy  foreigners,  who  care  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  welfare  of  the  country 
provided  they  can  obtain  from  it  vast 
profits  from  their  investments.  It  is  a 
common  practice  of  these  to  fence  in  the 
wells  and  water-COUrses  of  a  large  area,  and 
by  rigidly  excluding  from  these  all  other 
stock,  secure  the  adjacent  territory  for 
their  own  without  a  cent  of  outlay.  Then 
again,  many  of  them  graze  their  stock  on 
the  unfenced  pastures  until  the  grass  oe- 
comes  scanty,  when  they  turn  them  into 
their  fenced  areas.  To  save  the  cost  of 
extra  fencing,  many  Inclose  with  a  single 
boundary  line  miles  of  territory,  so  as  to 
render  passage  from  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  another  extremely  tedious  and  cir¬ 
cuitous.  A  specimen  case  is  mentioned 
where  it  was  necessary  to  go  40  miles 
around,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
inclosed  area. 

—  —  ■  •»  ♦  • 

THE  ECONOMIC  PHASE  OF  FORESTRY. 


It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  persons 
at  all  versed  in  the  forestry  question, 
that  forests  protect  and  feed  the  springs 
and  rivers;  prevent  the  washing  away  of 
soil  from  declivities;  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the.  atmosphere;  regulate 
to  a  certain  extent  the  flow  of  waters, 
and  the  hygrometrieal  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere ;  equalize  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  climate;  when  large, 
break  and  deaden  the  force  of  heavy 
winds,  such  as  would  injure  the  growth 
of  crops,  and  do  other  damage;  form 
reservoirs  of  moisture;  check  the  descent 
of  rain-water  upon  hill-sides,  by  means  of 
the  roots  and  tree-trunks,  thereby  giving 
the  water  time  to  soak  into  the  soil,  to 
gradually  find  its  way  to  the  brooks  and 
rivers;  and  furnish  a  great  source  of 
revenue. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  value  of 
our  forests  cannot  he  well  underestimated. 
For  years  the  governments  of  Europe 
have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  forests,  having  been  fairly  driven  by 
necessity  to  doing  so,  in  consequence  of 
great  losses  incurred  in  those  sections 
denuded  of  forests,  by  the  terrible  over¬ 
flows  of  the  rivers  running  through  such 
retrions.  In  Central  Europe,  in  France. 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  caused  by  this  destruction  of 
woodlands,  has  been  enormous. 

To-day,  most  European  countries  have 
adopted  systematic  plans  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  forests.  A  forest  has,  by  thin¬ 
ning,  planting  and  so  forth,  been  grad¬ 
ually  got  in  perfect  order,  and  the  system 
of  natural  reproduction  is  followed  as 
much  as  possible.  The  forests  are  under 
State  administration,  and  they  are  man¬ 
aged  by  a  proper  corps  of  officials  and 
workmen,  and  vast  tracts  of  almost  bar¬ 
ren  districts  have  been  planted  at  great 
expense. 

In  the  United  States  vast  areas  of  for¬ 
ests  have  been  and  are  being  leveled  by 
the  axe  of  the  wood-man,  so  that  to-day 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our 
forest  area  is  rapidly  diminishing;  in 
fact,  to-day  it  amounts  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country. 
We  have  a  National  Forestry  Association, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
advancing  our  forestry  interests,  and  the 
National  and  several  State  Governments 
have  taken  steps  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
toward  increasing  our  forest  lands,  but  os 
yet  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  lumber-man  in 
forests  now  standing. 

We  would  not  advocate  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  woodlands,  and  allowing  trees 
to  go  to  rot  and  decay;  hut  we  would 
discountenance  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  immense  areas,  without  any  efforts 
being  made  to  restore  the  lands  to  their 
former  condition. 

At  present  the  forestry  question  is  being 
vigorously  brought  before  the  public,  by 
means  of  the  agitation  with  regard  to  the 
Hudson  River  and  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  source  of  the  Hudson  lies  in 
these  mountains,  which  are  situated  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  New  York 
State.  Thousands  of  acres  in  this  local¬ 
ity  have  experienced  the  axe  of  the  chop¬ 
per;  have  been  gutted  of  their  forests, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  people  of  New  York 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  at  some 
seasons  the  Hudson — one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  New  York 
city — is^  diminishingpn  flow  of  water  to 


a  very  noticeable  degree,  and  is  exhibit' 
ing  more  uncertainity  in  the  regularity  of 
its  flow.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
the  case,  and  impelled  to  action  by  the 
press  and  petitions  of  prominent  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  Senate  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  appointed  a  committee  to  learn 
what  lands  belonging  to  private  parties 
in  the  Adirondacks  it  would  be  well  to 
buy  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  is 
probably  not  the  intention  to  buy  vast 
tracts,  but  rather  to  buy  such  pieces  as 
will  link  together  the  State  property, 
thereby  constituting  a  great  State  park, 
which  may  be  maintained  as  a  guard 
against  great  floods  in  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Valievs.  To  this  plan,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  certain  class,  chiefly  made 
up  of  lumber-men,  railroad  companies 
and  others  having  an  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  are  opposed,  prominent  among  whom 
is  the  Adirondack  Railroad  Company, 
which  owns  700,000  acres,  250,000  of 
which  were  purchased  from  the  State  at 
five  cents  per  acre.  Another  opponent 
is  what  is  known  as  the  “  Laud  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,”  which  is  connected  with 
this  railroad.  These  companies  are  now 
hard  at  work  cutting  timber  from  the 
lands  in  their  possession.  Certain  forest 
lands  are  already  reserved  in  this  region 
by  the  State,  and  we  think  that  we  can 
safely  predict  that  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature  will  adopt  speedy  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  the  further  despoiling  of 
these  valuable  tracts.  Certainly,  these 
lands  should  be  placed  under  State  con¬ 
trol.  so  that  the  future  water  supply,  etc., 
of  Eastern  New  York  may  be  assured. 
The  terrible  floods  which  have  devas¬ 
tated  the  West  during  the  past  few  years, 
furnish  us  sufficient  examples  in  our  own 
country  of  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
a  thorough  student  of  this  subject,  and 
one  who  had  had  wide  experience  in  other 
lands,  wrote  as  follows:  “The  degreda- 
tion  of  soil  is,  perhaps,  not  equally  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  combination  of  the  same 
circumstances  in  any  of  the  American 
Atlantic  States,  but  still  they  have  rapid 
slopes  and  loose  and  friable  soils  enough 
to  render  wide-spread  desolation  certain, 
if  the  further  destruction  of  the  woods 
is  not  soon  arrested.” 

Professor  Sargent,  stated  in  a  meeting 
appointed  last  Wednesday  to  take  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  forests  “that  there  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing  testimony  from  residents  in  that 
vicinity,  that  the  streams  flowing  thence 
have  been  growing  gradually  smaller  as 
the  forests  have  been  cut  down,  so  that 
little  streams  only  were  now  seen  in 
places  where  living  men  once  saw  large 
rivers.”  'Ilie  most  significant  and  alarm¬ 
ing  fact  that  he  observed  was  the  gradual 
lack  of  water  to  supply  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Erie  Canal  through  the  Black  River 
Canal  and  the  Black  River,  whose  source 
of  supply  is  in  the  Adirondacks. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
may  well  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  our  forests.  The  National 
Government  should  take  active  measures 
to  not  only  offer  inducements  in  the  shape 
of  bounties  for  tree  planting  in  the  public 
domain  as  it  has  already  done,  hut  it  should 
also  retain  under  its  control  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  areas  of  forests  which  now  guard  the 
head-waters  of  the  main  water-ways  of 
the  Continent.  By  so  doing,  at  a  small 
expenditure  now,  untold  amounts  may  be 
saved  in  the  future.  That  this  matter  is 
one  of  National  importance  cannot  be 
denied,  and  it  should  demand  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  people. 


BREVITIES. 

A  healthy  Christmas  story  this  time. 

Index  Number  next— the  last  of  the  year. 

Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
France,  probably  the  most  esteusiv© seedsmen 
in  the  world,  have  applied  for  the  Rural’s  Seed 
Distribution. 

“I  inclose  you,”  says  our  esteemed  con¬ 
tributor,  J.  B.  Armstrong,  California  Notes 
written  out  here  in  the  Redwoods  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  within  .sound  of  its  breakers.” 
Read  them.  They  are  very  interesting. 

The  hard,  round,  smooth  seeds  of  early  sorts 
of  peas  should  be  sown  as  earlv  as  possible, 
in  the  flint  hour  that  shows  the  soil  dry 
enough  to  stir  without  injury.  Ground  thrown 
up  roughly  in  ridges  in  November  or  later, 
will  be  ready  much  sooner,  and  much  more 
completely  ready  than  a  bed  left  unprepared 
till  April.  The  furrow  should  be  three  inches 
deep,  or  more  iu  light  soil,  and  the  peas  scat¬ 
tered  along  at  least  one  sound  pea  to  the 
inch.  An  inch  of  covering  is  enough  at  first, 
and  at  that  early  season  of  abundant  mois¬ 
ture  it  uiuy  lx)  laid  on  lightly  and  covered 
with  coarse  manure.  As  the  peas  show 
through,  tins  shelter  cun  lie  raked  aside  anil  a 
little  more  earth  drawn  over.  The  stieks 
should  be  ready,  to  be  set  in  after  a  good  boe 
iug,  ns  soon  as  the  plauts  are  four  inches 
high.  The  later,  richer,  but  more  tende’ 
winkled  peas  are  best  planted  when  the  groui  d 
has  been  somewhat  warmed  by  the  sun. 
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stalwart  frame  of  manhood  animated  and 
warmed  by  the  pulse  of  love. 

The  picture  teaches  two  plaiu  lessons  of  life 
— the  lessons  of  struggle  and  of  joy  through 
struggle.  Out  of  mystery,  banishment  and 
pain  came  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  but  he 
came  a  messenger  of  good  news,  of  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men.  The  angels 
sang  for  joy.  And  ever  since,  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth,  the  hearts  of  the  parents 
have  been  turned  to  their  children,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  their  parents  with 
peculiar  joy,  in  which  the  struggle  is  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Nature  even  in  Winter  is  beneficent;  she 
keeps  something  green  and  fragrant  under 
her  snows  and  ice  to  please  and  reward'her 
children.  But  she  will  not  thrust  |ker  sweets 


eyes  big  with  expectation,  and  bigger,  perhaps 
with  realization,  and  the  pervading  thought¬ 
fulness  of  love  which  sanctifies  and  blesses  the 
scene.  Our  readers  know  what  it  is  to  strug¬ 
gle  ;  may  they  also  know  the  joy  of  a  Merry 
Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS  “FURTHER  ON.” 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Christmas  Eve  in  the  country.  The  chores 
are  all  done,  the  cows  snugly  shut  up  for  the 
night,  the  horses  munching  hay  in  their  stalls, 
the  pigs  in  their  sty  giving  a  contented  grunt, 
with  a  loving  inclination  toward  the  corn  in 
the  trough  and  the  remnant  of  poultry  left 
over  with  a  view  to  next  year's  eggs,  are 


A  good  picture  tells 
its  own  story.  Christ¬ 
mas  appeals  to  tho  heart 
aud  Christmas  pictures 
find  in  the  heart  their 
chief  interpretation  and 
appreciation.  Our 
Christmas  story  is 
printed  in  our  picture. 

Fig.  70D,  and  it  is  ever 
a  dear  and  familiar 
story  since  the  Christ 
child  gave  back  from 
his  manger-bed  to  his 
parents,  smiles,  and  to 
the  curious  magi,  looks 
of  wonder. 

The  picture  fitly  typi¬ 
fies  human  life.  Over 
the  Hill  of  Difficulty 
we  find  the  Bower  of 
Happiness  aud  Plenty. 

Under  the  snows  aud 
iee  of  Winter  are  the 
warn  germs  aud  buds 
read}'  to  hurst  on  our 
enraptured  senses  with 
even  tropical  color  and 
fragrance,  some  sunny 
morning.  And  under 
the  wrinkled,  grizzled 
front  of  age,  are  affec¬ 
tion.  tenderness,  yearn¬ 
ing  toward  the  little 

ones  which,  left  to  their  own  momentum,  would 
make  the  world  a  Paradise  of  love. 

Who  ever  saw  or  thought  of  Santa  Claus 
as  a  youth  or  a  cherub  (  The  very  sugges¬ 
tion  is  a  surprise  and  offence  to  our  iu- 
stincts  and  traditions.  So  in  the  picture 
it  is  an  old  man  with  bowing  shoulders, 
shrunken  cheeks  and  sinewy  hands  who  de¬ 
scends  the  mountain  and  braves  the  storm  and 
rigors  of  snow  and  ice  to  bring  to  the  hearts 
at  home  a  joy  ns  fresh,  fragrant  and  perennial 
as  the  evergreen  tree  on  his  shoulder.  His 
thought  and  his  work  are  for  the  little  ones 
aud  the  home  circle.  For  these,  like  Santa, 
though  without  his  reindeer  and  sleigh,  he  has 
‘lured  the  mountain  passage  aud  the  trackless 
forest.  For  such  work  there  is  needed  the 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE.  Fig,  709.— (Rk-engraved  From  a' Gf.km ajsJPapbb. ) 


ou  us  at  our  doors  unsought.  Storm  and 
steeps,  wind  and  ice  must  be  overcome.  The 
rock-rooted,  tougb-tlbered  evergreen  of  the 
ci  iff  yields  only  to  the  will  and  hand  of  the 
strong  man  armed. 

But  the  strong  mau  conquers  aud  has  joy  iu 
the  struggle.  Aud  as  he  smokes  bis  pipe  aud 
jogs  ulong  on  his  homeward  way,  his  heart 
bounds  aud  his  eye  twinkles  with  joy  as  his 
imagination  pictures  these  branches  of  spicy, 
green  foliage,  bending  w  ith  now  blossomsaud 
fruits  of  joy  iu  the  family.  Fitted  with  its 
broad  base  it  will  stand  iu  the  best  room , 
glittering  with  decorations  aud  heavy  with 
gifts  from  one  to  another.  There  will  be  the 
mystery  aud  secrecy  of  preparation,  the  glad 
surprises,  the  innocent  jokes  aud  laughter,  the 


dreaming  perchance  of  “last  year's  uests  ” 
Silence  broods  over  all,  for  the  boys  of  the 
farm  have  shoveled  a  path  from  the  gate, 
pumped  all  the  water  requisite  for  culinary 
purposes,  aud  are  now  toasting  their  toes 
beside  the  kitchen  fire.  “  Tom,”  “  Silas"  aud 
“Joe”  represented  the  rising  generation  iu 
Farmer  Willough's  home;  aud  strong,  hardy, 
dauntless,  without  a  care  or  fear  they  rested 
aud  grew  vigorous  ou  their  plaiu  but  whole¬ 
some  diet.  Aud  now  Christmas  was  coming. 
Mrs.  VVillough  was  ’busy  prepariug  for  the 
next  day's  dinner,  and  a  smell  of  singed 
feathers  aud  boiling  plum  pudding  mingled 
with  the  pungent  odor  of  the  thyme  dressing 
that  w  as  iu  process  of  preparation.  She  was 
a  tall,  fair  woman,  past  the  prime  of  life,  and 


had  only  known  one  sorrow,  and  that  was 
when  little  Susie  died.  How  well  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  Christmas  time.  She  had  been  so 
rich  with  her  one  daughter,  though  poor  in 
this  world’s  goods,  and  for  weeks  before  had 
been  busy  toying  to  devise  Santa  Claus  gifts 
for  the  children. 

How  Abram,  her  husband,  had  seconded 
her  efforts,  and  made  a  sled,  and  discovered  a 
hammer  that  could  be  furnished  with  a  new 
handle  and  painted  red,  and  whittled  out  some 
funny  toys  for  the  youngest  boy,  while  she 
made  a  new  dress,  and  braided  it  at  night 
when  they  were  all  in  bed,  and  then  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  the  little  daughter  was  stricken  with 
sudden  illness,  and  the  dress  that  w-as  to  have 
been  her  gift,  was  worn  for  the  first  and  last 
time  when  she  was  put  into  the  grave. 

But  Christmas  cam 
and  went,  the  years 
rolled  on,  no  other 
daughter  came  to  cheer 
her  or  brighten  her  life, 
and  when  her  only  sis¬ 
ter  died,  and  left  an  in¬ 
fant  but  a  few  weeks 
old,  she  took  it  to  her 
heart,  and,  with  the 
father’s  consent,  names 
the  little  girl  Ruth,  for 
she  was  to  cleave  to  her 
in  her  old  age. 

And  this  was  the  quiet 
little  figure  that  busied 
herself  with  the  Christ¬ 
mas  preparations ;  a 
bright  light  in  the  soft, 
brown  eyes,  and  a  look 
of  happiness  in  tho 
speaking  face.  For  it  is 
Ruth’s  birth  day.the  holy 
Christmas  tide,  and  she 
is  to  be  17  to-morrow. 
The  oven  door  is  opened ; 
there  is  a  puff  and 
steamy  smell,  savory  to 
hungry  hoys,  as  the 
supper  is  brought  out, 
aud  all  sit  around  the 
t  a  b  l|e ,  with  grateful 
hearts,  to  partake  of  the 
well-cooked  meal.  And 
then  the  reason  of 
Ruth’s  high  color  can  be 
traced  as  there  is  a 
stamping  ofifeet,a  sound 
of  bells,  and  Hugh  Mc- 
Lea  steps  into  the  kitch¬ 
en.  shaking  the  snow 
from  his  feet.  It  was 
well-known  that  he  had 
come  to  take  Ruth  to  a 
dancing  party  at  a 
neighbor’s  half  a  mile 
along  the  cross-roads, 
and  the  boys  stood 
quietly  beside  him.  giv- 
iug  some  quiet  chaffing, 
as  the  good  wife  helped 
the  young  girl  to  wrap 
up  well  from  the  bitter 
cold.  No  one  seemed  to 
notice  that  Silas  was 
dull  aud  morose,  that 
his  infrequent  remarks 
had  a  bitter  tone,  and 
his  brows  were  black 
aud  scowling.  They 
were  twins,  Tom  aud 
Siias,  aud  a  year  older 
than  Ruth,  while  Jo  was 
only  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  full  of  fun  aud 
frolic.  The  little  muffled 
figure  came  out  of  the 
bed-room,  the  bells  jin¬ 
gled  faintly  but  merri 
ly,  and  once  more  the 
boys  returned  to  the 
fire.  But  Silas  was  rest¬ 
less,  and  resisted  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  being  amused, 
refusing  to  play  chess, 
to  give  them  a  tune  on 
the  organ  in  the  sitting- 
room,  that  all  the  boys 
knew  how  to  sing,  and 
finally  arose  with  a  yawn,  saying,  "It's  so 
dull  here,  I  thiuk  I’ll  go  down  to  the  dance. 
Jim  Saunders  asked  me,  and  I  think  I  may  as 
well  have  a  little  of  the  fun.”  No  objection 
was  offered,  and  he  heavily  ascended  the  stair¬ 
case  to  the  bed-room  overhead. 

"Aint  we  swell.”  said  little  Joe  as  he  soon 
stepped  down  in  best  go-to-meeting  trim.  But 
Silas  only  scowled  back  aud  opened  the  door, 
going  out  iuto  the  darkness  without  a  word. 
The  two  remaining  boys  smiled  at  each  other, 
for  Tom  was  smaller  aud  seemed  a  more  fit¬ 
ting  compauiou  for  the  younger  brother, 
who  nudged  him  slyly  and  whispered — 
“He’s  going  to  look  after  Ruth.”  A  game 
of  chess  followed.  The  Christmas  prepara¬ 
tions  were  all  attended  to,  and  at  ten  o’clock 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 


Still  the  bells,  with  silver 
tone. 

Merrily  are  pealing. 

O’er  sad  hearts  that  grieve 
alone 

Lo !  this  thought  comes 
stealing— 

•'  Jesu,  born  that  one  and 
all 

Thou  mlght’st  ransom 
from  the  fall." 

This  glad  thought  brings 
healing. 


Ring,  ye  bells,  your  merry 
chimes ! 

Tell  the  wondrous  story  ; 

Story  told  In  ancient  times: 

Priests  and  prophets 
hoary, 

Long  before  Ills  birth,  pro¬ 
claimed 

He  should  come.  Messiah 
named. 

Messenger  of  glory. 


Down  the  ages,  clothed  In 
light. 

Still  the  tale  is  ringing. 

Still  the  children,  fr  sh  and 
bright, 

Carols  sweet  are  singing. 

Yes,  with  spirits  glad  and 
«ay. 

Hall  we  now  this  blessed 
day, 

Heavenly  message  bring¬ 
ing. 

MARA.H. 


THE  CHRISTMAS 
TREE. 


Hark the  merry,  merry  bells, 
Christmas  chimes  are  ringing, 
Each  the  same  glad  story  tells 
Angel  hosts  were  singing, 

When,  on  far  Judea’s  plain. 
Shepherds  heard  their  sweet  refrain 
From  the  welkin  ringing. 


“  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  meu,” 
Tidings  glad  they’re  telling. 

“  Blessed  Christmas  come  agaiu," 
On  the  air  Is  swelling. 

Now’  let  notes  of  praise  ascend, 
Voices  all  together  blend, 

Joy  mi  every  dwelling, 

Christ  Is  born,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,” 

Bolls  are  now  repeating. 

Let  all  strife  and  discord 
cease. 

Give  all  kindly  greeting. 


Let  this  day  of  Jesus’  birth 
Bind  together  hearts  on 
earth. 

Time  Is  all  too  fleeting. 
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the  farmer’s  house  was  quiet  for  the  night, 
the  kitchen  door  left  unbarred,  and  a  light  on 
the  table  turned  low. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Davy  Saunders  lived  but  a  little  distance 
down  the  cross  roads,  and  Silas  took  the  short 
cut  across  the  fields  tramping  over  the  frozen 
snow  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  “Whatbusi-  1 
ness  had  Hugh  McLea  to  go  for  Ruth?  He 
could  have  taken  her  to  the  dance,  and  no  one 
had  a  better  right,  for  he  meant  she  should  be  , 
his  wife,  and  now  she  seemed  to  fancy  this  in-  | 
terloper.”  He  walked  on  angrily,  and  soon 
reached  the  house  where  the  sounds  of  merry¬ 
making  could  be  heard  afar  off.  He  looked 
in  at  one  window,  and  therein  a  waltz,  with 
her  head  almost  on  his  shoulder,  his  face  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  her,  were  the  two  who  occu¬ 
pied  his  thoughts.  He  almost  felt  their 
breath  as  they  passed  the  half-frosted  pane 
through  which  he  was  looking.  He  felt  sick 
at  heart — this  love-lorn  boy.  It  was  his  first 
affection,  and  it  needed  no  telling  to  see  that, 
the  couple  were  wholly  absorbed  with  each 
other.  He  would  not  go  in  just  yet;  he  could 
not  face  them.  There  were  two  hay  stacks 
uear,  and  he  would  sit  down  and  draw  breath 
and  subdue  his  emotion  in  their  friendly  shel¬ 
ter;  for  the  night  was  not  cold  to  his  hardy, 
stalwart  frame,  wrapped  in  cap  and  overcoat. 
And  Silas  sat  down  half  numbed  with  the 
cold  and  jjain.  drawing  bis  coat  closely  around 
his  limbs,  and  only  intending  to  wait  a  few 
moments  to  gain  courage. 

How  the  wind  blew:  be  could  see  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  dancers  outside  the  window, 
and  it  made  him  mad  with  jealousy  and  auger. 
They  all  thought  him  a  boy,  but  he  would  let 
them  see  some  day  that  he  had  a  man’s  heart, 
and  a  man’s  bitter  experience  was  his.  How 
stiff  lie  was  getting;  it  would  not  do  to  sit 
there,  so  he  slowly  and  painfully  rises,  and  as 
he  does  so  the  figures  of  two  men  come  into 
sight,  turning  away  from  the  window  as  he 
had  done  half  an  hour  before.  He  crept  back 
into  the  shadow  of  the  haystacks  as  they  came 
nearer,  speaking  in  subdued  voices.  He 
knew  them  well :  two  suspicious  characters  that 
lived  down  in  the  low  marsh  land.  The  first 
words  he  heard  startled  him:  “Let  him  take 
the  girl  home,”  said  the  taller  man  of  the  two. 
‘‘We  owe  no  grudge  to  Farmer  Willough’s 
lass.”  “Are  you  sure  he  has  the  money  ?” 
asked  the  other.  “  Yes,”  answered  the  first 
speaker,  with  an  oath;  “he  came  right  from 
the  notary’s  getting  his  payment,  and  went  for 
the  girl  with  the  cutter  straight  down.” 

The  men  passed  out  of  sight,  and  Silas,  with¬ 
out.  hesitation,  entered  the  house  where  fun 
and  innocent  frolic  was  the  chief  thought  of 
the  young  folks  assembled.  His  bruin  was  on 
fire,  but  be  shivered  with  his  long  exposure  to 
the  frosty  air,  and  accepted  a  seat  by  the  fire> 
and  a  cup  of  tea  brought  him  by  the  friendly 
bands  of  the  young  daughter  of  the  house. 
And  then  the  clock  struck  twelve.  It  was 
Christmas  morning,  and  happy  was  that 
youth  who  chanced,  or  manceuvered.  to  have 
his  best  loved  lassie  under  the  bits  of  mistletoe 
that  was  entwined  with  evergreen  boughs  in 
the  central  part  of  the  room. 

But  Silas  saw  only  the  handsome  Hugh, 
binding  over  Ruth,  and  from  bis  corner  med¬ 
itated  how  he  could  be  revenged.  He  knew 
the  money  the  young  man  carried  was  trust 
money  that  it  would  take  him  years  to  re¬ 
place;  besides,  it  would  be  easy  to  whisper  it 
about  that  he  lost  it  when  coming  from  a 
Christmas  party,  and  so  destroy  all  confidence 
in  him  for  the  future.  But  then  it  was  a 
mean  part  he  had  decided  on,  to  let  these  men 
rob  a  good  neighbor,  and  afterward  steal  his 
good  name.  But  he  hardened  his  heart, 
though  it  was  a  wonder  that  no  good  angel 
whispered  to  him  that  Ruth  would  still  believe 
in  her  lover.  The  temptation  grew  upon  him, 
and  when  they  prepared  to  leave  and  sang  the 
Christmas  carols  joyously  together,  he  sat 
like  Judas  among  them,  notdariug  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice;  not  listening,  but 
thinking  bis  own  evil  thoughts  horn  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  then  Ruth’s  voice  broke  the  mo¬ 
mentary  silence.  She  sang  in  low,  soft 
tones: 

“We  can  never  be  too  careful 

What  the  seeds  our  hands  shall  sow, 

Love  from  lore  Is  sure  to  ripen. 

Hate  front  hate  Is  sure  to  grow. 

Seeds  of  good  or  111  we  scatter 
Heedlessly  along  our  way. 

But  a  glad  or  grievous  fruitage 
Walts  us  at  the  harvest  day. 

For  whatever  the  sowlug  be. 

Vc  must  gather  and  bring  to  Me." 

His  eyes  were  full  of  teal's — and  still  he 
was  not  conquered.  Each  one  of  the  company 
sang  a  verse  before  they  parted.  He  only  re¬ 
mained  silent,  and  then  Hugh’s  voice  went 
forth,  deep  and  strong,  joyous  and  trusting: 

“  Still  further  on— still  further— 

Count,  the  mile-stones,  one  by  one, 

No,  no  counting,  only  trusting, 

It  Is  better  further  on.” 

They  went  out  of  the  door  to  the  music  of 
his  voice  in  this  confiding  hymn,  Hilas  stum¬ 


bled  out,  too.  How  trustingly  he  sang  “It 
is  better  further  on?”  What  would  be  the  re- 
,  suit  when  revenge  had  been  gained?  Would 
!  it  be  better  for  him  “further  on,”  when  he 
1  had  blighted  his  rival's  life?  It,  would  l>e  a  sin 
on  his  conscience  forever.  And  then  through 
his  brain  bounded  the  gentle  voice  of  Ruth: 

“  For  whatever  the  sowing  be," 

Ye  must  gather  and  bring  to  Me.” 

And  he  was  about  to  sow  ail  these  dreadful 
seeds, this  bright  Christmas  morning.  The  boy’s 
heart  was  touched,  he  knew  not  how.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  trusting  voice  of  the  last  siuger. 
But  by  the  time  the  horse  and  cutter  of  Hugh 
Me  Lea  stood  at  the  door  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and,  after  tucking  Ruth  iu  aud  wishing 
them  a  safe  journey  home,  he  turned  into  the 
house  once  more,  and  told  what,  he  had  heard 
earlier  iu  the  evening  to  some  of  the  young 
men  who  still  remained .  There  was  a  hurried 
consultation.  Then  in  twos  and  threes  they 
struck  across  lots  to  the  road  between  Farmer 
Willough’s  aud  the  McLea  farm;  aud  when 
the  young  man,  lighthearted  aud  happy  with 
Ruth’s  promise  and  her  confessed  love,  trotted 
his  horse  smartly  along  the  road  for  home, 
he  had  no  fear  of  evil,  and  whistled  softly  “  It 
is  better  further  on.” 

But,  the  tune  died  on  his  lips  as  two  figures 
arose  suddenly  iu  his  path,  and  he  found  his 
hands  tied  behind  him.  Then,  quick  as  a 
flash,  a  dozen  of  his  neighbors  stood  around 
bim,  aud  the  first  two  were  fighting  fiercely. 
He  loosed  his  hands,  or  some  one  cut  the  cord, 
he  never  knew;  but  there  was  a  flash,  one  of 
the  rutfians  had  fired,  and  he  saw  among  his 
defenders  a  slight  form  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  was  a  minute’s  silence,  then  a  dozen 
men  fell  on  the  two  aud  tied  them  securely, 
and  shook  them,  using  fierce  aud  bitter  words. 
Hugh  bent  over  the  wounded  lad.  “Silas! 
and  you  are  hurt  defending  me.  I  thought 
to-night  you  were  angry  with  me  about  some¬ 
thing.”  The  lad’s  face  grew  deathly  pale  as 
they  tore  away  his  clothes.  Would  he  die 
with  his  secret  unspoken? 

In  a  few  rapid  words  the  neighbors  spoke  to 
each  other  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  res¬ 
cue,  of  the  bitter  sacrifice,  the  sorrow  of 
friends.  For  well  they  kuew  no  doctor  could 
heal  the  wound  now,  as  his  life  blood  ebbed 
away  while  they  vainly  tried  to  staunch  it. 

“Hold  my  hand  fast,  Hugh,”  he  murmured 
like  a  drowsy  child,  “aud  toll  Ruth  I  love  her, 
but  I  give  her  to  you.” 

His  voice,  sank  lower,  there  was  a  hush 
among  that  crowd  of  stalwart  men  who  wept 
silently,  and  as  the  moon  rose  and  shone  on 
the  scene,  adding  to  the  pallor  of  his  face,  he 
seemed  to  tarn  his  weary  eyes  toward  it,  and 
like  the  faintest  sighing  of  the  wind,  he  whis¬ 
pered — 

"It  Is  better  further  on.” 


THE  HOME  READING  CIRCLE. 


Home  reading,  to  succeed  and  benefit  its 
members,  must  be  well  organized  and  con 
ducted.  It  will  not  run  itself.  Enthusiasm 
at  first  will  launch  it,  but  self-denial,  duty 
will  alone  keep  it  afloat  and  in  safe  sailing. 
Unless  well  officered,  well  manned  and  well 
handled,  it  will  lag  idle  iu  the  dead  calm  of 
apathv,  or  swamp  in  the  high  seas  and  cross 
currents  of  other  attractions  and  engagements 
at  home  or  elsewhere.  * 

If  the  matter  chosen  to  read  be  too  exciting, 
it  will  tempt  some  who  can  get  the  time 
and  who  think  they  cunnot  wait,  to  steal  the 
book  and  its  secret,  in  advance  of  others,  aud 
so  lose  further  iuterest  in  the  readings;  if  it 
be  too  dull  or  ill  adapted  to  iuterest  all,  meu- 
tal  haze  and  drowsiness  will  settle  over  the 
listeners  Care  must,  therefore,  be  used  in  the 
choice  of  matter. 

Faithfulness  to  the  time  and  place  of  read¬ 
ing  will,  at  first,  be  easy;  but  soon  some 
counter  attraction  or  duty  will  conflict.  The 
reading  is  postponed  or  omitted,  first  for  one 
person  and  plea,  t  hen  for  another,  until  iuter¬ 
est  dies,  courage  fails,  aud  the  enterprise  so 
recently  launched  with  joy,  sinks  and  buries 
all  its  rich  hopes  and  opportunities  just  be¬ 
cause  officers  and  crew,  attracted  by  the  sa¬ 
lutes  and  fascinations  of  passing  ships,  lacked 
loyalty  and  good  service  to  each  other  A 
little  tact  and  courtesy  will  mauage  interrup¬ 
tions  from  without;  a  little  self-denial  added, 
will  save  the  home  circle  from  internal  dis¬ 
ruption. 

1.  Well,  the  circle  formed,  the  book  or  article 
chosen,  the  members  forewarned  of  distrac¬ 
tions  from  without,  what  next?  A  good 
reader  is  desirable.  Choose  t  he  best.  Yet  one 
may  tire  of  reading,  and  a  change  of  readers 
may  also  be  gruteful  to  all  aud  at  the  same 
time  give  exercise  to  many. 

2.  Allow  brief  interruptions.  Encourage 
questions  us  to  dates,  persons,  places,  mean¬ 
ing  of  words,  statement  of  facts,  etc.  If 
maps,  hLstoi  leal  charts  aud  dictionaries  are  at 
hand  for  ready  reference  so  much  tho  better. 
The  home  circle  should  read  with  brains  and 
not  be  afraid  to  dig  for  treasure.  Its  reading 
is  not  to  be  u  blood-and  thunder,  cheap-nove1 


dissipation,  but  for  mental  stimulus  and  cul¬ 
ture. 

If  members  sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  need  to 
discuss  their  work  a  moment,  let  them  ask  for 
a  pause  for  this  purpose  rather  than  whisper 
duriug  the  readiug  to  the  loss  and  annoyance 
of  all.  If  domestic  cares  call  any  briefly  from 
the  circle,  kindness  dictates  a  suspension  of 
reading.  Meantime  tact  will  keep  alive  inter¬ 
est  and  prevent  impatience  by  talk  pertiueut 
to  tho  book,  its  author,  the  age  aud  -sceue  of 
his  life,  etc.  Indeed,  interest  may  thus  be 
heightened  and  the  suspension  prove  a  profit 
rather  than  a  loss. 

3.  Change  and  variety  will  be  needed.  If 
the  reading  occupies  the  whole  evening  it 
should  have  pauses  for  rest  and  change  of 
position.  A  change  of  subject  is  also  desir¬ 
able.  Take  something  light  and  humorous  to 
close  with.  Enjoy  a  good  laugh  together  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed  and  sleep  the  better  for  it. 

4.  The  frequency  of  meeting  to  read  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  meetings  must 
be  frequent  enough  to  enable  all  to  keep  fresh 
in  mind  the  connection  of  thought  aud  move¬ 
ment  and  thus  to  keep  alive  their  iuterest.  It 
is  desirable  also  that  time  enough  be  allotted 
to  finish  some  work  of  high  merit  before  the 
readings  are  omitted. 

5.  As  valuable  as  the  reading  perhaps,  is  the 
memory-exercise  at.  its  end.  This  is  the  real, 
self-applied  test  of  the  value  of  the  readings. 
For  this  exercise  questions  may  be  prepared 
by  one  or  more,  or  they  may  bo  asked  im¬ 
promptu,  or  each  may  narrate  what  he  re¬ 
members  with  most  interest.  If  all  attend  to 
the  readings  with  the  memory  exercise  in 
view,  they  will  perhaps  take  some  notes;  but 
in  any  case  they  will  profit  the  more  for  the 
review. 

All  this  and  more  the  home-reading  circle 
can  accomplish  without  the  bondage  and  fear 
of  a  school,  or  the  rivalries  of  a  comjietitive 
examination.  For  love  at  home  is  nearest  to 
the  perfect  love  which  casts  out  all  fear — a 
love  the  vital  air  of  which  is  freedom,  and  the 
true  aim  and  tendency  of  w  hich  are  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  salvation  of  our  boys  and  girls — the 
hope  of  the  future. 


Origin  of  the  Word  Mississippi,— Missis¬ 
sippi  as  originally  spelled,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Algonquin  word  “Tho  Father 
of  Waters,”  is  Meche  Sebe,  a  spelling  still 
commonly  used  by  the  Louisiana  creoles. 
Tonti  suggested  Miuho  Hope,  which  is  some¬ 
what  nearer  to  the  present,  spelling.  Father 
Luval  still  further  modernized  it  into  Mich- 
ispi,  which  another  father,  Lablatt,  softened 
into  Misispi,  the  first  specimen  of  the  present 
spelling  The  oulv  changes  siuee  have  been 
to  overload  the  word  with  consonants.  Mar¬ 
quette  added  t  he  first  and  some  other  explorer 
the  second,  so  making  it  Mississipi.  aud  so  it 
remains  in  France  to  this  day — with  only  one 
p.  The  man  who  added  ihe  other  has  never 
been  discovered,  but  he  must  have  been  an 
American,  for  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
Lousiana,  the  name  wms  generally  spelled  in 
the  colony  with  a  single  p. 


Alfred  Tennyson,  poet  laureate,  who  has 
just  been  made  an  English  Lord  with  an  awk¬ 
ward  title,  w'as  born  in  1800  at  Somersby  in 
Lincolnshire,  Eng.  His  father  wras  rector  of 
tho  parish  of  Somersby,  and  Alfred  was  the 
third  of  a  large  family  of  children.  Ho  spent 
his  early  years  at  home,  his  father  superin¬ 
tending  his  education.  His  home  life  was 
happy  and  gave  color  to  some  of  his  most  fe¬ 
licitous  poems.  His  poetic  genius  early 
showed  itself.  In  1827,  when  18  years  old,  he, 
with  his  brother  Charles,  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  very  few  of  which  have 
been  preserved.  He  completed  bis  education 
at  Cambridge  and,  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  20, 
gained  the  Chancellor’s  medal  at  Triuity  Col- 
legu  by  a  poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  “Tim- 
buctoo.”  It  is  said  the  prize  was  awarded  by 
a  blunder  of  one  of  the  examiners.  In  1830 
Tennyson  published  a  volume  mostly  of  lyrics, 
und  iu  18S3,  a  second  volume.  From  this  time 
his  star  ascended,  at  first  slow'ly  but  ever 
higher  and  more  brightly. 

It  was  Dr.  Butler  who  said  of  strawberries: 
“  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better 
berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did.” 

- »  »  » 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  this  date  until  January  1st,  1885,  for 
$2.00.  Tell  your  friends  of  this. 


for  XUoiiwiL 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS. 


A  bonnet  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  partic¬ 
ular  articles  of  dress,  because  one  is  often 
described  by  the  kind  of  hat  that  is  worn. 


Then  every  one  should  try  to  have  that  which 
is  becoming,  whether  it  is  according  to  the 
very  latest,  style  or  not.  The  large  one  shown 
in  our  engraving  is  a  felt  bat,  simply  trimmed 


with  velvet  ribbon,  and  so  easily  accomplished 
that  one  can  follow  copy.  A  dark  green,  or 
blue  felt,  using  velvet  ribbon,  the  same  shade, 
is  quite  neat. 


The  other  engraving  is  that  of  n  hat  suitable 
for  a  girl  of  six  or  seven.  The  crown  is  ruby 
colored  plush,  also  the  liniug  of  the  brim ;  but 
the  outside  is  made  of  satin,  which  is  puffed, 
and  finished  with  a  full  bow  of  ribbon. 


PORTIONS  FOR  THE  NEEDY. 


It  is  an  old  proverb  that,  “he  whose  Christ¬ 
mas  feast  is  shared  by  none,  mil  have  misfor¬ 
tune  all  the  year.”  The  old  superstition  has 
its  basis  in  sound  Christian  philosophy,  for  the 
promises  are  very  full  and  abundant  of  even 
temporal  blessings  to  those  who  remember 
God’s  poor.  Surely  at  no  season  is  such  re¬ 
membrance  more  appropriate  tliau  at  this 
blessed  season  when  we  commemorate  the 
best  gift  of  all  to  our  world,  and  when  we  are 
ourselves  made  glad  by  the  loving  remem¬ 
brances  of  our  friends. 

Hard  and  unsocial  indeed  must  be  the 
heart  which  iu  the  midst  of  abundance  can 
shut  itself  up  and  say  in  offeet;  “Am  1  my 
brother’s  keeper?”  “I  have  no  more  than  I 
want  for  my  own.”  Thrice  blessed  is  the  little 
home-mother,  who  finds  time  in  the  midst  of 
her  busy,  bastling  life  “to  send  portions  to 
those  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared.” 

Happiness  is  so  cheap.  Just  a  bright  basin 
of  rosy  apples  to  a  family  of  poor  children;  a 
spicy  pie  from  the  long  row  on  the  shelf  given 
to  the  poor  widow  and  Her  little  lad,  who  can 
never  taste  such  luxuries  miless  they  are  gifts; 
a  warm  pair  of  out-grown  mittens  for  a  pair 
of  cold,  blue  hands;  a  cast-off  hood,  freshened 
by  a  bow  of  crimson  ribbon,  for  some  poor 
little  girl  shivering  still  iu  her  sun-bonnet. 
All  these  are  real  charities  which  are  noted 
by  One  who  does  not  forget  even  the  cups  of 
cold  water. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  ability  seems  to  widen 
when  one  commences  this  work  of  doing  good 
to  God’s  poor.  Simply  “giving”  is  not  enough, 
for  every  one  should  use  his  substances  with 
a  wise  discrimination.  It  is  not  charity  to 
give  to  those  who  will  squander  it  in  vice. 
A  man  comes  to  my  door  occasionally  and 
eutreate  for  work  or  the  loau  of  a  dime  or  two 
that  “he  may4>e  able  to  goon  with  his  work,” 
but  I  know  that  every  coin  he  gets  will  go 
straight  into  tho  rum-seller’s  coffers,  and  not 
a  penuy  fur  the  support  of  his  wife  and  child 
It  is  wise  to  steel  tho  heart  against,  such  hn 
port.unities,  aud  tho  same  is  true  of  the  bog. 
gara  that  flock  to  our  doors,  of  the  genus 
tramp.  Whatever  helps  to  sustain  this  “in¬ 
stitution”  is  a  damage  to  good  morals  iu  the 
community. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  us  being  too  prudent 
and  calculating.  If  we  never  gave  to  any  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  thoroughly  “deserving”  and 
agreeable  in  every  sense,  wo  might  as  well 
lock  up  our  hearts  and  throw  aivay  tho  key. 
Our  dear  Lord  bus  long  patience  with  even  the 
evil  and  the  unthunkful,  and  grants  his  good 
gifts  to  even  such  undeserving  creature* 
as  we  are.  The  children  of  even  the  most 
thriftless  are  often  great  sufferers  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  any  charity  which 
does  good  to  them  is  one  thut  will  be  blessed 
of  our  Father.  We  might  see  much  to  miti¬ 
gate  our  censure  if  we  could  take  in  all  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  Feeble  abilities  mentally  are  often 
the  cause  of  much  that  we  term  “. shiftless. 
ness, "  aud  a  poor  training  has  made  the  dis¬ 
ability  still  greater.  In  our  efforts  to  help  the 
poor  let  us  go  to  them  with  w  ide,  warm  char, 
ity  which  our  Master  felt,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  thankfulness  to  Him  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  do  others  good.  Olive. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT-Y  MAPLE. 


MACHINERY  FOR  WOMEN. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

1  recently  went  through  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  department  of  a  large  Philadelphia  es¬ 
tablishment  for  the  purpose  of  finding  what  is 
new  or  old  in  the  way  of  household  machinery 
and  implements  that  tend  to  facilitate  the 
housework  of  women.  WheD  the  use  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  entails  about  us  much  work  as  it  obvi¬ 
ates,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  having,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  I  should  say  that  a 
"bread  kneader”  for  the  average  family 
would  be  a  questionable  investment.  A  bread 
cutter  which  cuts  bread  quickly  aud  evenly, 
costs  $3,  and  is  well  worth  it,  particularly 
when  there  is  much  bread  used,  and  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  cutting  he  handsomely  done. 
No  article  of  food  that  appeal's  upon  the  table 
is  more  enhanced  in  attractiveness  by  dainty 
arrangement  than  bread,  while  the  reverse  is 
equally  true.  Dried  beef  cutters  cost  85  cents. 
Should  you  get  one,  look  out  for  your  lingers! 
A  cabbage  cutter  costs  85  cents;  clothes 
sprinklers  from  18  to  35  cents.  Those  for  18 
cents  are  round,  fiat  wire  arrangements, 
with  a  pad  on  one  side,  and  a  long  handle. 
You  dip  the  large  end  in  water  and  sprinkle 
the  clothes,  and  when  done  baug  the  sprink¬ 
ler  up  to  dry.  The  35-cent  {sprinkler  is  a  tin 
pint  cup  with  a  perforated  cover,  through 
which  the  water  is  shaken  like  pepper  out  of 
a  box.  The  advantages  of  a  clothes  sprinkler 
are,  that  the  sprinkling  is  done  more  quickly 
and  evenly,  and  the  hands  are  kept  dry. 
Clothes  so  sprinkled  can  be  more  quickly 
ironed.  Pie  makers  should  have  a  paste  jag- 
ger  which  costs  eight  cents.  A  Hour  sifter 
which  turns  with  a  crank  costs  30  cents.  A 
potato  masher  costs  50  cents.  This  is  quite  an 
ingenious  little  machine,  which  forces  the  po¬ 
tato  through  a  sieve,  so  that  it  comes  out  very 
much  as  after  having  been  mashed  through  a 
colander,  A  half  gallon  can  with  a  funnel  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  costs  40  cents,  and  is  convenient 
for  pouring  liquids  into  bottles. 

The  iron  dish  cloth  is  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  practical  inventions,  uud  it  comes  from 
Germany — the  idea.  It  is  formed  of  double 
iron  rings,  and  is  iu  three  sizes,  for  10,  15,  aud 
18  cents.  It  is  as  large  as  your  baud,  and  its 
use  is  to  wash  pans  and  pots  that  require 
scraping.  For  this  they  are  admirable — to 
clean  them  throw  iu  hot  water,  and  they  last 
forever!  Mrs.  Patt’s  cold-handle  snd-irou  is  a 
credit  to  the  inventive  power  of  one  woman 
at  least.  With  this  you  never  have  to  stop  to 
make  or  mend  your  iron  holder.  A  set  of 
those  irons  costs  *1.50.  They  are  so  made  that 
one  handle  serves  for  all  the  irons,  aud  as  it  is 
uot  left  iu  the  iron  while  on  the  stove,  of 
course  it  does  not  become  hot. 

When  one  is  weak  in  the  back  (and  who 
isu’t?)  what  can  bo  mote  welcome  tliau  the 
paper  water  bucket  ?  One  holding  eight 
quarts  cost  45  cents.  It  is  very,  very  light, 
very  durable,  aud  I  am  assured  that  it  yields 
no  taste  to  the  water  left  standing  in  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  wasuu  invalid,  bad  a  full 
toilet  set  of  it,  which  gave  her  great  comfort, 
from  its  lightness  of  weight.  There  have 
been  improvements  in  the  carpet  sweeper,  al 
though  the  unimproved  are  very  good.  I 
have  one — the  “  Union  ” — recommended  by 
the  Rub  At,  years  ago,  which  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over.  1  would  no  sooner  keep 
house  without  a  carpet  sweeper  if  I  had  carpets 
to  be  swept,  than  try  to  farm  without  a  hoc 
harrow.  The  cost  of  sweepers  ranges  from 
$8  to $8.  The  "  Aurora”  is  “  noiseless,”  runs 
on  rubbered  wheels,  uud  costs  $3.  The  “  Bis- 
sell,”  also  known  as  the  “  Wauatnaker,”  has 


two  brushes,  sweeps  close  to  the  foot-board 
I  paid  83  for  the  “  Union,”  and  have  used  it 
six  years  or  more,  and  it  requires  no  repairs. 
The  doctrine  that  carpet  sweepers  wear  out 
the  carpets  is  false ;  it  wears  them  less  than 
the  ordinary  broom  by  far,  does  not  raise  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
does  not  wear  oat  the  operator  of  it.  Think 
of  sweeping  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  breathing  it 
into  the  lungs,  and  having  the  felicity  of  see¬ 
ing  it  resting  serenely  on  the  top  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room,  to  be  wiped  off  with  great 
labor,  and  the  air  in  the  room  filled  with  dust 
for  hours  afterward.  If  you  think  of  the  al¬ 
mighty  dollar  too,  consider  the  brooms  that  a 
carpet  sweeper  saves ! 

An  apple  parer  costs  90  cents,  a  potato 
parer  95  cents,  and  then  you  have  the  eyes 
to  dig  out:  but  it  helps.  A  tin-can  opener, 
adjusted  to  till  sizes  and  fastening  to  the  wall, 
costs  50  cents.  Lamp  brackets  cost  from  85 
cents  up,  and  a  bracket  for  a  lamp,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  kitchen,  often  saves  the  lamp  from 
breakage.  In  my  own  kitchen,  which  is  in 
no  sense  a  model  one,  I  have  a  large  lamp 
hung  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  and  its 
convenience  is  very  great,  for  it  illuminates 
the  whole  room,  and  is  out  of  everybody’s  way, 

A  Dover  egg-beater  costa  35  cents,  and  is 
altogether  a  necessity  for  its  "saving  power.” 
Of  course,  there  are  wasting  machines,  of 
which  I  can  say  nothing  from  experience. 
One  was  used  in  our  house  for  several  years 
with  satisfaction,  but  as  a  man  had  to  be  de¬ 
tailed  to  operate  it,  it  gradually  fell  into  dis¬ 
use.  I  am  still  on  the  trial  of  the  steam 
washer,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  alluded, 
and  when  I  am  well  posted  in  regard  to  it  I 
shall  communicate  my  knowledge  thereon. 

The  self-supporting  ironing-board,  whose 
legs  can  be  folded  up  when  done  with,  is  the 
ironing-board  to  buy.  It  costs  *1  50.  One 
end  of  it  is  entirely  free,  so  that  skirts  can  be 
slipped  on  and  off  the  board  without  hinder- 
anee.  No  chairs  or  tables  are  needed  for  its 
support  Clothes-wringers  cost  from  83.50  to 
§?.  They  ought  to  be  much  cheaper,  but 
every  woman  has  a  wringer,  of  course.  Then 
there  is  the  jelly  press,  which  also  strains 
seeds  out  of  tomatoes,  which  costs  *2.75.  A 
meat-chopper,  which  ean  also  be  used  for 
mashing  potatoes,  cost  from  $2,75  up.  The 
acme  frying-pan,  with  the  handle  covered 
with  t  in  so  as  not  to  hie  hot,  costs  35  cents. 
The  soapstone  griddle  for  batter-cakes  is  a 
great  favorite  with  some  people.  It  never  has 
to  be  greased  to  fill  the  house  with  smoke  and 
smell.  You  rub  it  now  and  then  with  salt, 
aud  put  on  the  stove  over-night  to  heat  grad¬ 
ually,  as  sudden  heat  breaks  it.  It  costs  ac¬ 
cording  to  size — fill  to 80  cents  up  to  $1.  When 
once  hot  it  retaius  th  >  heat  a  long  time. 

A  lap-board  for  cutting  out  garmeuts  on, 
every  woman  of  "sense"’  has  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  It  can  be  home  made — should 
be  light  and  smooth,  the  size  of  a  molding- 
board,  aud  hollowed  outat  one  side  to  fit  one’s 
lap.  Cleats  should  be  fastened  at  each  end  to 
keep  the  board  from  warping. 

A  great  saving  iu  bed-making  is  effected 
by  having  two  pairs  of  hands  at  work — a  per¬ 
son  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  A  child  of  six  or 
eight  years  old  cau  be  trained  as  an  assistant, 
when  the  work  can  be  very  expeditiously 
done. 

- «  *  » 

PEN  TALKS  FROM  EVERY-DAY  HOUSE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  asked  "  Aunt  Mabby”  how  she  made  up 
her  Charlotte  Russe,  it  was  so  very  good,  aud 
she  answered  me:  "  I  don’t  call  it  by  any  of 
those  new-fangled  names;  it’s  just  a  way 
Motheffhad  of  usiug  up  old,  dry  sponge  cake, 
without  putting  any  eggs  in  it.  But  the  re¬ 
cipe  is  as  follows,  and  very  nice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose:  Pour  one  cup  of  cold  water  over  half  a 
cup  of  isinglass  (gelatine  is  best).  When  dis¬ 
solved,  add  a  cup  of  boiling  milk,  aud  let  it 
cool.  Add  to  a  quart  of  sweet  cream  sifted 
sugar  and  vanilla  to  taste.  When  the 
gelatine  is  beginning  to  harden,  whip  the 
cream  to  a  froth,  add  the  gelatine,  whipping 
all  the  time.  Put  your  spouge  cake  for  an 
inside  lining  to  a  glass  dish,  pour  iu  the  mix¬ 
ture,  aud  place  iu  a  cool  cellar. 

Yesterday  by  way  of  a  change  1  made  some 
lemon  toast,  ls>atiug  the  yelks  of  three  eggs 
with  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  dipping  slices 
of  bread  into  the  mixture,  then  frying  in  but¬ 
ter  to  a  light  brown.  1  then  took  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  boat  them  up,  und  added  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  little  boiling  water. 
This  was  poured  over  the  toast,  and  gave  it  a 
pleasaut  flavor. 

A  house-keeper  asks  me  to  give  her  a  method 
for  dressing  celery.  I  like  miue  best  simply 
with  salt,  but  there  ore  many  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  it.  Among  others,  in  order  to  use  up 
odd  pieces,  a  good  way  is  to  out  it  into  small 
bits,  and  make  a  dressing  by  beating  up  the 
yelk  of  an  egg;  add  two  tablespooufuls  of 
cream,  one  of  w  hite  sugar,  three  of  vinegar, 


PUmUmwohi* 


a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  one  of  made  mus¬ 
tard,  aud  a  pinch  of  salt.  All  to  be  well 
stirred  aud  poured  over  the  celery. 

I  made  some  melon  jam  that  is  very  good 
by  mixing  with  the  slices  a  few  quinces  cut 
up.  It  was  all  steamed,  and  then  sugar  was 
sprinkled  on  it  over-night.  In  the  morning 
more  sugar  was  added  to  make  nearly  pound 
for  pound,  and  then  it  was  boiled  an  hour. 
The  children  are  very  fond  of  it. 

At  Every-Day  House  just  now,  the  days  are 
hardly  long  enough  for  the  work  we  have  in 
hand.  There  are  the  children’s  lessons,  the 
Fall  sewing,  the  preparations  for  the  holidays, 
besides  the  regular  routine  of  work;  and  yet 
I  think  with  all  there  is  nothing  so  wearing  in 
the  whole  year's  duties,  as  the  effort  the  head 
of  a  household  has  to  make,  iu  Winter  prepar¬ 
ations  of  clothing  and  in  thinking  of  the  holi¬ 
days,  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 
For  the  lilies  will  not  clothe  us,  whatever  our 
faith,  and  so  we  work  over  the  problem  year 
after  year,  and  it  is  still  unsolved. 

TO  WASH  WOOLEN  SHAWLS. 

Put  half  au  ox  gall  into  two  gallons  of  tepid 
water.  After  washing  thoroughly,  rinse  in 
another  tub  with  the  other  half  of  the  ox  gall 
and  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Shake  out 
gently  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

A  SIMPLE  PUDDING. 

Boil  some  tapioca  in  milk  till  quite  soft, 
make  a  custard  and  mix  it  well  with  the  tapi¬ 
oca.  Put  into  a  glass  dish  and  cover  with  any 
nice  sauce  or  crushed  rarities. 

MEAT  PIE. 

Chop  fine  any  kind  of  cold  meat,  put  into  a 
deep  dish,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt  and  a 
little  catsup ;  cover  with  finely  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  aud  scatter  little  bits  of  butter  over  the 
top.  Bake  till  brown,  and  serve  hot. 

CORN  cake. 

One  pint  of  buttermilk,  one  pint  of  corn 
meal,  two  beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Beat  well  together,  and  bake  in  shallow 
pans. 


The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  aud  Coughs  frequently  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  pruileut  person  to  keen  at 
hand,  as  a  household  remedy,  a  bottle  oi 
AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  all  affections 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  ot  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says: — 

“Medical  science  has  produced  no  other  ano¬ 
dyne  expectorant  so  good  us  Ater's  CaKRisr 
Pectoral.  It  3b  invaluable  for  diseases  of  the 
throat,  aud  lungs.” 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago. 
Ill.,  who  pays: — 

“C  have  never  found,  in  thirty-five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  value  as  AVer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  coughs,  but  is  more  effective 
than  anything  else  in  relieving  even  the  most 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections.” 


AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi¬ 
dence,  but  a  medicine  which  is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in¬ 
troduced  where  its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  is  not  a  person 
who  has  ever  given  it  it  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  mauc 
well  bv  it. 

AYER’S  CHEERY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Lorn  y  git  is, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  and  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  In 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
needed  in  every  house  where  there  arc 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
AYER’S  <  HERltY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough, 
These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  ean  be 
verified  bv  anybody,  and  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J,  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  &U  druggists. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS 


"  How  do  you  manage  to  get  your  bread 
baked  so  early  ?”  said  one  acquaintance  to  an¬ 
other  lately  in  my  hearing.  “  I  have  to  keep 
mine  around  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
and  am  glad  to  get  it  off  my  hands  then.”  "I 
used  to  do  so,”  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  have 
found  out  that  to  make  dough  ready  for  the 
oven  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  must 
use  considerable  more  yeast — twice  the  usual 
quantity  if  yeast  cakes  are  used.  I  supposed 
then,  that  too  much  yeast  would  make  the 
bread  taste  of  the  hops  and  be  bitter;  but  it 
will  not  if  your  yeast  is  properly  made:  and 
as  you  say,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  get  the 
balung  done  earl v.  Keeping  the  dough  of  the 
right  temperature  is  another  important  item, 
especially  in  cold  weather.  In  Summer  that 
takes  care  of  itself.  In  Winter  1  wet  up  the 
sponge  early  in  the  evening  tfiat  it  may  get 
started  to  rise  before  the  fires  go  out  for  the 
night.  For  four  large  loaves  I  use  a  large 
coffee  cup  of  lively  yeast..  I  have  a  dish  pau 
that  I  use  for  bread  and  nothing  else,  and 
cover  with  a  ten  quart  pau  after  stirring  up 
the  spouge.  At  bed-time  I  eover  the  whole 
with  a  large  folded  table-cloth,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  to  keep  it  warm.  It  is  light 
enough  to  mix  in  the  morning,  and  1  do  that 
while  the  breakfast  is  cooking.  I  set  it  in  the 
wannest  corner  of  the  stove,  and  it  is  pretty 
punctual  about  rising  by  nine  o’clock,  and 
theu  I  make  it  up  iu  loaves  and  let  it  stand  to 
rise  again.  Kneading  it  well  when  it  is  first 
mixed  up  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  dough,  aud  good  light 
dough  t>ukes  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
cold,  heavy  material,”  and  she  held  out  a  loaf 
jnst  from  the  oven,  which  had  the  color,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  odor  of  first-class  hop  bread,  w  hich 
was  a  convincing  argument  as  to  the  quality 
of  her  cooking. 

Our  mutual  friend  smilingly  replied  to  her: 
•*  My  husband  says  that  making  good  hot 
bread  runs  in  families,  and  I  guess  it  must  ruu 
in  yours.” 

ANN’S  JELLY  CAKE. 


COLD  WATCH  FREE! 


The  Publishers  of  theCaoirol  Ciry  Home  Uupst, 
the  well-known  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Mag¬ 
azine.  make  the  following  liberal  offer  lor  the  Hol¬ 
iday*  :  The  person  telling  u*  the  longest  ver^e  In  the 
Bible  before  February  1st.  will  rveefcve  a  — ■ ,» t i d  Cold 
L.a«lv’**  Hunting  Ca»e  AVntch.  worth 

<50.  If  there  lie  more  than  one  correct  answer,  the 
second  will  receive  an  eltrnnt  -Orm-winding  l>n- 
tlemo n’a  Wretch.  The  third  u  key-wlndlnc  Fnar- 
li-h  Watch.  Each  person  must  send  fSe  with  their 
answer  for  which  they  will  receive  three  months’ 
subscription  to  the  Home  n  SO  page  Illus¬ 

trated  llnliitnr  Rook,  a  Case  of  *25  articles 
that  the  ladles  will  appreciate  and  caper  containing 
the  names  of  winners.  HOME  GUEST.  Hartford,  Ot. 


We  wtl  1  send  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0  IL.tobe 

examined  be  fore  paying  any  money 
and  tr  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
lour  expense.  Wo  tnannfa,  lure  all 
'our  watches  aud  save  you  JO  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  si  yles  free. 
Kvimr  W. red  wunamuh  Apdkkss 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  C6-, 


P  AT 

1  I  kll  I  \r  Attorneys.  Washington.  D.  0. 

Full  instr'ctio»s  aud  Rand -Boca  ol  1‘atcuia  soul  roe*. 


GOLD  MEDAu,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed  IthasfArrs 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  tSlareb,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  U  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  an  1 
admirably  adapted  *or  invalids  as 
well  ns  for  persons  it.  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


One  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  a 
heaping  tea-spoonful  of  baking  powder,  or 
two  of  cream-of-tartar,  and  one  of  soda.  Bake 
iu  jelly  tins.  To  put  between :  Take  the  rind 
and  juice  of  one  lemon;  grate  the  rind;  one 
egg,  two-thirds  of  cup  of  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour;  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Cook 
until  thick,  and  spread  between  layers. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Horsford’N  Acid  Phosphate, 

In  Sea  sickness. 

Prof.  Adolph  Orr,  New  York,  says:  "I 
used  it  for  sea  sickness,  duriug  an  ocean  pas¬ 
sage.  In  most  of  the  cases,  the  violent  symp¬ 
toms  which  characterize  that  disease  yielded, 
aud  gave  way  to  a  healthful  action  ot'  the 
functions  impaired. — .1 U  i\ 


W,  BAM  &  C0„  Dorchester,  Mass, 

CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

HrtW,l.u  tvr ti  i.  i.>r  pnirhw ork. 


I  ora  A  i  oidi'r  Uu i tleri  TiiFlf-  |  fl 

^  Five  Ucunuein.Blud  all  1.1 

BhmIE  /Nil  er.  Thread  Cutter,  Need  Hr  I  v 
HBall  •  f  111  lea.  OU  »ml  lull  outat  with  each.— 

^Hks-llVV  Imwll  Guaritatccd  to  be  pertWt.  AVur- 
H  GF!  <  SwC  SU&  runted.,  vv.n,  Don't  pay  double 
warji  XX  HDCi  for  tuachltu-s  uo  better,  when  you 

•  kJ/ - Ytfl  OMJtw  there  before  you  nay  arenC 

if  Am  All  lute  improve,?,.  tr,.  Hun,  ll*hc 
A  ft  MiwJ M/\  Wlrh  little  notin'-  H. ,11(1-0111,  irul 
t:  dui-ilile.  Circular*  w  1 1 1>  hu„- 

. .  J.T  7c:  ,  T irL-  »  dr.  <l .  I.f  te.ilimuttlnU  >  fr>ws. 
t*M».  I  Al  M.  ,v  to,  if: tdrj  Avc. ,  Chicago,  HI. 

poundatU«g 

ACONTDITStlu.t  wiUh.'ioou  t„  m.  i .  READY  CASH 
AT  ONCE,  tluuuui.,  Other  method  lit  the  world. 

■  uever  (albs.  World  JiTu  Co.  123  Nn.-j-.iU8t. '  A  of* 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec,  15.  1883. 

Washington  is  overran  with  place-seek¬ 
ers.  There  are  nearly  400  applicants  for  the 
position  of  the  driver  of  the  House  mail 

wagon . General  Sherman,  in  a  letter 

to  John  Swinton,  denies  that  he  ever  said 
there  will  soon  be  an  armed  contest  betweeu 
the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor.  He 
thinks  this  country  was  never  so  happy  and 
prosperous  as  it  is  now ....  . .  A  dispatch 
from  Victoria  says  there  are  3,000  destitute 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia  who  can  only 
subsist  by  robbery  and  murder.  Legislation 
is  asked  forbiddiug  further  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion . The  directors  of  the  Southern 

Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  decided  to 
hold  another  exposition  in  18S4,  the  dates  to 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  fund  of  ?‘J50,000  will  be  raised . 

The  design  adapted  for  the  main  building  of 
the  World’s  Cotton  Exposition,  at  New 
Orleans,  makes  it  1,400  feet  long  and  000  feet 
wide,  with  a  Music  Hall  in  the  center  capable 
of  seating  13,000  persons.  It  will  be  the 
largest  structure  for  exposition  purposes  ever 
built,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  iu  which 
the  Loudon  Exposition  of  1863  was  held .... 

_ A  petition  asking  Congress  to  establish  a 

Soldiers'  Home  in  Kansas  has  been  forwarded 
to  Senator  Plumb,  of  that  State.  It  contained 
20,000  names . Barnum  has  finally  se¬ 

cured  a  sacred  white  elephant,  at  Rangoon, 
Burmab,  for  an  alleged  payment  of  $200,000. 
It  will  be  shown  here  next  year  after  having 
been  exhibited  in  England  and  France.... 
....In  the  year  ending  June  30,  American 
vessels  exported  and  imported  at  New  York 
goods  totalizing  $201,530,770  to  $1,200,217,844 
carried  by  foreign  craft . The  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on 
Thursday.  Governor  Pattison  vetoed  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  pa  v  their  salaries  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  failed  to  do  what 
they  had  been  elected  for.  They  passed 
the  hill  over  his  veto,  however.  Most  of 
the  members  turned  into  the  treasury 
$110  each,  pay  for  the  11  days’  recess 

at  the  beginning  of  the  session . 

At  Winnipeg  the  business  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
trouble  is  extending  far  along  the  line.  No 
trains  are  moving,  and  the  workshops  have 
been  closed.  The  company  reduced  its  ex¬ 
penditures,  jhe  engineers  struck,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  retorted  with  an  order  discharging  3,000 
workmen.  The  agitation  among  the  farmers 
against  the  Dominion  burns  more  and  more 

fiercely . It  is  rumored  that  Sydney 

Dillon  will  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  that  Charles 

Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  will  take  his  place  . . 

Acting  Deputy-Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
Thompson  w  as  stricken  with  paralysis,  yester¬ 
day,  while  at  his  desk  in  Washington . 

Frank  James  was  released  on  bail  at  Kansas 
City,  on  Thursday,  and  was  immediately  re- 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  killing  Cashier  Sheets 

at  Gallatin  in  1868 . Butlerism  has  got 

another  black  eye  iu  Massachusetts,  Geu.  A. 
P.  Martin,  the  Citizen’s  and  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  Mayor  of  Boston,  having  defeated 
Hugh  O'Brien,  the  Butler-Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  by  a  plurality  vote  of  1,542.  Last  year 
Palmer,  the  Butler  candidate,  carried  the 
election  over  Green,  the  Republican  man,  by 
2,138,  The  vote  was  the  largest  ever  cast  in 
the  eity.  Martin,  the  new  Republican 
Mayor,  is  a  Democrat  in  National  poli¬ 
tics,  but  an  opponent  of  Butlerism . 

The  failing  of  the  Comstock  mines  brings 
hopeless  ruin  upon  Virginia  City.  This  place 
and  Gold  Hill,  which  is  practically  a  part  of 
the  same  town,  had  35,000  inhabitants  eight 
years  ago,  merchants  with  $1,000,000  capital, 
a  score  or  more  men  worth  from  $300,000  to 
$30,000,000  each,  private  homes  that  cost 
$100,000,  and  hotels  and  everything  else  to 
match.  Now'  there  are  but  5,000  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  miners  and  gamblers,  the  fine  houses 
are  all  carried  away  or  abandoned,  real  estate 
cannot  be  sold  for  the  amount  of  the  taxes, 
nothing  can  be  sold  which  is  not  worth  carry¬ 
ing  away,  and  in  a  little  time  the  gorgeous 
city  must  entirely  disappear.  There  have  been 
$285,000,000  worth  of  gold  and  silver  taken 
from  the  Comstock  mines,  and  this  witbiu  a 

distance  of  half  a  mile . Mackey  and 

Flood  of  San  Francisco,  the  bonanza  men, 
have  bought  the  Quijaton  mines  in  Arizona, 
80  miles  from  Tucson,  for  $450, 000,  and  there 

is  great  rejoicing  down  that  way., . The 

National  Republican  Convention  to  nominate 
a  Republican  candidate  for  the  uext  Presi¬ 
dential  election  will  be  held  at  Chicago  on  J une 
3  next.  The  selection  of  this  place  is  regarded 
as]  a  good  thing  for  Logan  and  Blaine,  and  a 


set-back  for  Arthur . The  case  against 

ex-Senator  Kellogg  of  Louisiana  for  compli¬ 
city  in  the  Star  Route  frauds  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  Judge  Wylie  until  the  next  term  of 
court.  The  Government  asked  for  delay  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walsh,  their  chief 
witness.  These  Star  Route  trials  are  always 

lamed  by  something  . The  United  States 

Court,  decided  at  Washington  last  w-eek  the 
contested  will  case  of  the  heirs  of  Sai’ah  Aun 
Dorsey  against  Jefferson  Davis  to  recover 
possession  of  certain  property  left  to  the  latter 
by  Mrs.  Dorsey  at  her  death  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Davis . The  long  fight  between  the  pro¬ 

hibitionists  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  anrl  Mayor  Wil¬ 
son  has  terminated  in  the  Mayor’s  resignation. 
He  practically  established  a  license  system  on 
his  own  hook  in  defiance  of  the  law  by  permit¬ 
ting  saloons  to  run  on  condition  that  they 
pay  fines  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  temper¬ 
ance  men  tried  to  have  him  impeached,  and 
fought  him  in  every  way  possible . Secre¬ 

tary  Folger  is  quite  sick,  and  when  he  has 
improved  will  take  a  prolonged  vacat  ion .... 
- Our  soldiers  are  deserting  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  because  they  are  forced  to  do  laborers’ 
work  for  no  pay;  are  treated  tyrauically  by 
the  officers,  and  are  stinted  in  food  in  order 
that  their  superiors  may  fatten  on  their  appro¬ 
priated  rations.  Gen.  Howard,  the  "Christian 
soldier,”  however,  wants  deserters  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  long  solitary  confinement,  and  by 
having  the  letter  D  branded  upon  their  per¬ 
sons.  The  recommendation  not  unnaturally 

causes  "excited  comment,” . At  the 

Democratic  primary  elections  at  New  Orleans 
yesterday,  there  was  a  fearful  riot  in  the 
Seventh  Ward.  There  is  intense  bitterness 
between  the  Ogden  and  MoEnery  factions. 
The  party  that  wants  MoEnery  for  Governor 
had  won  a  large  majority  of  votes  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  convention.  At  the  polls  the  bit 
teruess  between  the  factions  culminated  in  the 
murder  of  three  men  and  the  wounding  of  11 

others . It  is  charged  in  the  Dominion 

that  deserters  from  the  American  army  have 
been  followed  into  Canada,  and  there  ar¬ 
rested  by  United  States  soldiers . The 

extra  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
is  ended  at  last,  after  sitting  182  days  at  a  cost 
to  the  State  of  $530,000,  and  accomplishing 

absolutely  nothing  . It  is  within  the 

possibilities  that  the  troubles  in  Manitoba 
may  lead  to  complications  with  the  United 
State-;.  As  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  will  not 
receive  any  immediate  aid  at  Ottawa,  the 
popular  meetings  abound  with  coercive  pro¬ 
posals.  At  Winnipeg,  recently,  delegates 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  approach  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Chicago  aud  Milwaukee  and 
other  of  our  railroads  on  the  subject  of  induc¬ 
ing  these  corporations  to  build  to  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  in  order  to  break  the  Canada  Pacific 
Railway  monopoly. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  15, 1883. 

Returns  to  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  the  arrival  of  immi¬ 
grants  in  Manitoba  from  all  quarters  during 
11  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  45,905. 
By  the  way,  the  boundaries  of  Manitoba  have 
lateljr  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  Province 
now  embracing  nearly  10  times  the  area  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  as  mentioned  in  last 

week’s  Rural . The  Connecticut  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold  its  auuual 
Wiuter  meeting  at  Waterbary  on  December 

10,  20  and  21 . The  Butter,  Cheese  and 

Egg  Association  closed  its  lltb  annual  session 
Thursday  week  at-  Cincinnati.  Col.  Littler 
Secretary,  reported  that  the  total  value  of 
butter,  Cheese,  eggs  and  poultry  marketed  in 
the  United  States  in  1883  amounts  to  more 
than  $600,000,000.  The  value  of  milk  and 
cream  sold,  not  manufactured  into  butter  and 
cheese,  males  over  $100,000,000.  Col.  Van 
Valkenburg  reported  that  New  York  received 
for  butter  $22,600,000;  cheese,  $14,600,000; 
poultry,  $4,300,000;  eggs,  $10, 000, 000.  Re¬ 
ports  were  presented  from  other  cities.  Tele¬ 
grams  were  received  from  the  New  York 
Mercantile  and  other  Produce  Exchanges 
congratulating  the  Association  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  meeting.  The  election  resulted  as 

follows:  Jolm  J  McDonald,  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent.  Col.  R.  M.  Littler,  Davenport.  la.,  Sec¬ 
retary  (tenth  re-election).  Invitations  for  the 
next  convention  have  been  received  from  St. 
Louis  aud  Cleveland.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  will  choose  a  place  uext  J uly  ....  Five 
horse  thieves  have  just  been  lynched  and  four 
others  are  in  custody  and  likely  to  be  st  rung 
up  in  the  Niobrara  Valley,  uear  Yankton,  D. 

T . Irrigation  works  in  India,  which  are 

generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  per¬ 
manent  protection  against  the  terrible  and 
constantly  recurring  famines,  appear  from 
the  official  tables  published  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  to  be  capable  of  returning  con¬ 


siderable  profit.  The  only  exception  is  Ben¬ 
gal.  where  the  irrigation  of  872,866  acres  at  a 
cost  of  12  250,000  rupees  has  yielded  during  the 
four  years  under  review  a  return  only  over 
1-I0per  cent.  The  Punjab  heads  the  list,  the 
irrigation  of  1,423,000  acres  in  that  Province 
yielding  a  return  on  the  capital  sunk  of  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  seven  per  cent.  In  Madras  the  re¬ 
turn  is  over  six  per  cent..,  and  in  Bom  bay  over 
three-and- one-half.  These  figures  show  that 
irrigation  judiciously  carried  out  is  profit¬ 
able . One  of  the  largest  cattle  sales  on 

record  was  consummated  at  Denver,  Col.,  last 
Thursday.  II .  D.  &  ,T,  W.  Snyder  &  Co.,  of 
that  city,  bought  of  Snyder  Brothers,  of 
Georgetown,  Tex.,  over  29,000  head  of  cattle 
and  400  horses,  for  a  consideration  of  $600,000 
cash.  The  former  firm  now  owns  nearly 

54,000  head  of  cattle  aud  1,000  horses. . . 

The  prospects  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  crop  are 
poor  in  consequence  of  a  drought.  Insects  are 
infesting  the  plants  in  the  Veulta  Abajo  dis¬ 
trict.  . .  .Over  17,000  carcasses  of  mutton  in  a 
frozen  condition  were  r  ecently  received  atMau- 

ehester,  England,  from  South  Australia . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  agriculturists  in  London, 
the  sentiment  that  America  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  dressed  beef,  but  should  be 
prohibited  from  sending  live  cattle,  to  Great 
Britain,  w-as  much  applauded.. . The  re¬ 

port  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  of  New' 
South  Wales,  made  from  the  reports  of  35 
sub-inspectors,  shows  that  in  14  days  they 
made  209  inspections,  and  found  over  a  mil 
lion  acres  infested  with  rabbits,  which  210 
men  are  employed  to  destroy.  Nearly  $1,- 
500,000  has  been  spent  by  the  Government  of 
three  colonies,  and  immense  sums  by  private 
persons,  but  little  headway  seems  to  be  made. 
. Nebraska's  School  Board  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $181,000  from  the  sale  of  school  lands, 
which  three  months  hence  will  reach  $300,000. 

. Work  is  to  be  begun  this  week  on  the 

great  canal  that  is  to  irrigate  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  in  Southern  Colorado.  The  canal  is 
to  be  seven  miles  long  and  at  the  bottom  60 
feet  wide,  and  there  are  to  be  many  lateral 
canals  from  it — all  to  irrigate  800,000  acres  of 
land  now  almost  worthless.  Several  colouies 

are  to  be  organized  to  occupy  this  land . 

A  telegram  from  San  Francisco  says  that  the 
rumor  that  Claus  Sprockets  has  eoruered  the 
entire  Hawaiian  sugar  crop  is  confirmed. 
The  quantity  is  estimated  at  80,000,000  pounds, 
and  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  control  the 

sugar  trade  of  that  coast . The  Millican 

and  Continental  Companies,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
representing  $5,000,000  worth  of  cattle,  will 

consolidate  on  January  1... . The  United 

States  Government  filed  an  amended  bill  iu 
the  Mexican  laud  grant  suit  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Denver  the  other  day,  setting  forth 
that  the  original  Mexican  grant  was  for 
97.000  acres,  and  that  in  1869  or  1870  a  survey 
was  made  and  the  original  boundaries  fraud¬ 
ulently  enlarged  so  as  to  include  1,500,000 acres 
in  New  Mexico  and  nearly  30ft, 000  acres  in  Col¬ 
orado.  The  new  bill  implicates  ex-United 
States  Senators  Chuffee  and  Chilcot, 
of  Colorado,  and  the  late  Judge  Holly,  of 

New  Mexico,  in  the  frauds . Dr. 

Fairbrother  has  requested  Governor  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  to  vote  money  for  rebuilding  the 
Southern  Normal  University.  An  extra  ses¬ 
sion  will  cost  $356,000;  the  foundation  walls 
of  the  burned  edifice  are  valued  at  $100,000, 
and  the  Doctor  says  that  they  will  be  lost  if 
the  rebuilding  is  delayed  until  the  next  regu¬ 
lar  session . .  Professor  Knapp  has  been 

appointed  President  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Amos,  Iowa.  The  Trustees  make  a 
statement  regarding  the  removal  of  President 
Welsh,  in  which  they  say  Mr.  Welsh  has  been 
physically  unable  to  disehaige  bis  dqjjes  for 
two  years,  and  not  even  able  to  manage  his 
correspondence,  being  also  childish,  irritable 
and  exacting.  He  asked  for  consent  to  go 
to  Europe  last  Spring,  and  before  couscut  was 
given  Mr.  Welsh  and  his  wife  departed,  the 
trip  being  purely  one  relating  to  his  private 
affairs.  He  received  his  full  salary',  though 
he  was  absent  a  considerable  time  in  1882,  and 
although  he  was  absent  nearly  all  of  1883  his 
salary  was  only  scaled  down  $300.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  absent  iu  Europe  during  1884  and 
wanted  to  retain  his  position  for  the  credit  it 
would  give  him  abroad . A  vast  quan¬ 

tity  of  grain  is  said  to  be  now  stored  in  the 
Russiau  capital.  Recently  a  large  shipment 
from  Ribinsk  arrived,  aud  it  is  believed  that 
nearly  150, IKK)  tons  are  now  within  the  city — 
a  circumstance  which  moves  the  Moscow 
Gazette  to  congralulate  the  public  ou  being 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  Wiuter 
without  being  afraid  of  the  high  prices  which 
generally  are  paid  for  grain  in  that  season. 
....  The  total  exportation  of  w'heat  from  Rus¬ 
sia  ,  from  Juuuary  1  to  November  15,  was 
about  14,500,000  metric  quintals  (53,277,838 
bushels),  150,000  quintals  more  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year . The  wheat 

freight  riug  iu  San  Francisco,  it  is  reported, 
is  likely  to  incur  losses  reaching  from  $2,000,- 


000  to  $3,000,000  by  the  decline  in  freights. 
As  the  ring  is  composed  of  several  smaller 
pools  the  individual  losses  will  probably  be 
light . Bills  for  the  disposal  of  the  pub¬ 

lic  lands  are  already  flocking  into  Congress. 
Senator  Plumb’s  gives  a  land  warrant  for  160 
acres  to  every  person  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  civil  war, 
within  tw'o  years  from  his  enlistment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  his 
military  duty,  while  Senator  Logan’s  gives 
80  acres  to  every  honorably  discharged  sol¬ 
dier  or  sailor  for  a  service  of  less  than  a  year, 
120  for  a  service  between  one  aud  two  years, 
and  160  for  service  over  two  years.... 
...  .At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  was  stated  that  a  person 
who  for  the  past  two  years  had  been  exneri- 
menting  near  Nice  with  sulpho-carhonates 
and  sulphur  as  a  remedy  against  the  phyllox¬ 
era  states  that  in  five  hectares  (about  1 2}^ 
acres)  of  infested  vines  it  is  no  longer  possible 

to  find  any  phylloxera . Neal  Dow,  who 

is  talking  prohibition  in  Illinois,  could 
not  understand  why  the  houses  and  barns 
on  the  fertile  prairies  of  that  empire 
of  agriculture  should  he  small  and  cheap, 
since,  their  occupants  are  sober  and  fru¬ 
gal.  Au  old  inhabitant  explained  that  the 
land  is  owned  in  large  blocks  by  wealthy  pro¬ 
prietors  who  will  not  sell,  but  who  rent  it  for 
pay  in  kind — 12  to  15  bushels  of  coni  per  acre. 
Tlie  farmers,  therefore,  have  no  inducement 
either  to  erect  good  houses  and  barns  or  to 
improve  the  land.  Their  interest  is  to 
"skin’’  it,  and  to  spend  upon  it  as 

little  money  as  possible . . . 

While  Calif oreia  is  excluding  the  Chinese, 
her  immigration  association  is  busily  inviting 
immigrants,  and  for  this  purpose  California 
business  men  and  railroad  companies  have 
contributed  $10,588  this  year.  The  association 
reports  as  follows:  "From  November  1,  1882, 
to  Nov.  1,  1883,  there  were  1,218  pre-emptions 
on  167,970  acres;  905  homesteads  on  124,786.99 
acres:  955  other  entries  ou  100,516.49  acres, 
making  a  total  of  3,078  entries  on  893,278 
acres.  A  low  estimate  of  all  kinds  of  entries 
made  in  the  State  is  5,278  on  700,000  acres. 
Of  these  not  less  than  two-fifths  are  for  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  in  probably  1,500  cases  the  appli¬ 
cant  iiad  to  perjure  himself  to  receive  title, 
leaving  3,200  actual  settlers,  representing 
15,  U00  increase  of  population  in  the  past  year.  ” 
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Saturday,  15,  1883. 

The  latest  advices  from  Madagascar  contra¬ 
dict  the  report  that  the  Mnlagassey  envoys 
have  been  slrangled.  The  envoys  were  feted 
October  17.  Admiral  Ga  liber,  the  French 
commander  in  Madagascar,  expects  to  march 
inland  in  February  or  March.  Much  sickness 
prevails.  Several  defencelesstownsalong  the 
coast  have  been  valiantly  bombarded  by 
French  war  vessels . ..Alsace  and  Lor¬ 

raine  are  to  be  thoroughly  Germanized.  Mau- 
tcuffel,  the  Provincial  Governor,  has  annulled 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  District  Diet  of 
Upper  Alsace  allowing  the  use  of  French  in 
debates . The  Australian  Federal  Con¬ 

ference  has  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
the  landing  of  French  convicts  in  New  Guinea 
and  protesting  agaiust  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  island  until  British  sovereignty  las  been 

established  over  it . According  to  a  St. 

Petersburg  special  dispatch  the  Zemstvos,  or 
provincial  assemblies  of  Russias  will  be  in¬ 
trusted  by  the  Czar  with  the  initiative  in 

moderate  reforms . A  correspondent 

writing  from  St.  Petersburg,  says  the  prison¬ 
ers  there  are  subjected  to  the  most  barbarous 
treatment  Their  food  is  putrid,  they  are  de¬ 
voured  by  vermin,  aud  the  todies  of  the  dead 
are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  prison  floors.  Those 
who  go  mad  in  consequence  cif  their  sufferings 
are  strapped  down  and  whipped  with  a  knout. 

. The  crisis  in  the  ship  building  trade 

ou  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  is  growing  more  in 
tense.  Three  large  firms  have  notified  em¬ 
ployes  that  wages  would  be  reduced  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  several  other  firms  will  follow  the 
example . The  Canton  of  Valais,  Switz¬ 

erland ,  has  decided  to  restore  the  death  pen- 

ishtnent  for  murder . The  weavers  of 

Lancashire,  60,000,  are  organizing  a  strike 
against  a  five  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages. 

. The  deficit  in  the  Egyptian  budget  for 

1883  is  £3,000,000. . . . Moody  and  Saukey 

are  meeting  with  wonderful  success  at  Step¬ 
ney,  near  Loudon,  England . In  Eng¬ 

land,  O'Donnell  is  sure  to  bang  in  spite  of  the 

strenuous  efforts  of  his  lawyers . In 

France,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Tonquin  has  been  approved  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity  iu  the  Assembly.  There  is  still  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  China.  The 
Kiug  of  Annum  has  been  poisoned  by  the 
1  tarty  hostile  to  France,  and  his  successor  has 
declared  war  against  the  French.  In  case  of 
war  with  China  the  French  will  seize  one  of 
the  chief  ports,  and  hold  it.  England  an  1 
Germany  will  act  together  for  the  purpose  o 
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Striot  Low  Middling .  lu  5 16  10  9-15  1U  9-16 

Middling .  lOfe  10M  lOfe 

Good -Mlrldllng .  lOfe  11  11 

Strict  Good  Middling .  HR*  111*  life 

MiiJ'll lug  Fair .  1%  life  life 

Fair .  life  life  I2fe 

.  STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  7fe  I  Low  Middling .  9fe 

8trlct  Good  Ord....  8  9-181  Middling .  ldfe 

Dried  Fruits.— It  is  almost  an  entirely  nominal 
market. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  5*6fec.; 
do.  line  to  choice,  7  «jSc:  do.  fancy,  3fe«9c ; 
Western  ordinary,  t  coarse  cut,  etc.;  3:.i4e;  do.  fair 
to  good,  4feiy.5e;  do.  choice  iota.  5fecS,6c;  apples, 
evaporated.  iteilfee:  do.  choice,  I2ta.i3c.r  do. 
fancy  selections.  iSfe'toUc:  peaches.  Carolina,  good 
to  fancy,  i (to 24c ;  do.  Georgia,  peeled,  IKSUe;  do.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Sal  2e.;  evaporated  peaches,  peeled  2G<a97c;  do. 
ao.  unpeeled,  lUti-itC:  un peeled  peaches,  halves,  5fe" 
5fee;  do.  do.  quar<er~.5<t<.  5fee;  plains.  Southern,  life 
ia,13e:  do.  State,  13fe,r5,l4c;  cherries.  15@16t‘;  blackber¬ 
ries,  9(5,!) fee;  raspberries,  2Hi<29c;  huckleberries,  10@ 
lie. 


ll  u  lvul.  ♦  *3.  t  tiaii.  al*.  DtiJ'iniDh  pt'i 

bbl.  *3.95,1 3.50;  do.  Greenings,*  bbL  $3.2f«t3.75:do. 
Inferior.  32.00r<’.,2.3k  gropes,  Western  N.  Y..  Dela 
wares,  per  ft,  SfcuS;  do.  Concord,  Western  If.  Y.,  10- lb 
basket,  Sfeeirgy  do  Catawba,  do.  V  lb,  3o.6c;  cranber¬ 
ries, Cape  Cod  fancy.  V  bhUfutldo.  do,  good  to  choice. 
$K>iU  I.';  do.  do.  ;•  crate.  *850*4;  do. .Jersey,  fancy, 
do.,  f  lo..  to  prime,  .fi'tFlorida  or- 

■ase,S2«  21;  do.  tangerines.  v  case,  3 os’; 
do.  Mandarins,  per  case,  *t,nva3,0U>  peanuts,  Virginia, 
hatirl-plcked,  new,  *  it..  8few9o-  pecans.  V  lb.,  gvii'j; 
hickory  nnts,  per  bush,,  73c, w  31. life. 

Hat  aXd  Straw.— Prime  grades  held  armly;  straw 
In  only  moderate  request. 

No.  1,  per  100  lbs.  90c-  do.  2.  75990c:  do.  3.  60®70e. 
shipping,  :>  1 1  35c:  clover,  HM45c;  do.  mixed  55@65c. 
Straw,  No.  1,  3t>c:  do.  2,  40<$45c.;  do.  oat  4(to45c. 

Hops.— Choice  goods  are  quite  firm  because  of  light 
supply,  and  the  next  best  grade  fairly  steady.  Com¬ 
mon  and  Inferior  goods  are  weak,  however,  they 
being  offered  freely  and  not  much  wanted. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  18*3,  choice  (scarce  ■  27@28c: 
da.  good  to  prime.  21>C26e:  do.  low  t« ,  fair.  lV*2oc:  do. 
crop  of  isfil,  good  to  choice.  23n,20e;  Pacifle  Coast, 
crop  of  1®,  fair  to  prime.  3to25. 

Poultry  and  Gamk.— Live  Poultry.— The  demand 
for  chickens  slow .  Prime,  heavy  fowls  might  ex¬ 
ceed  quotations  a  trifle.  but  most  lot#  are  small,  and 
sell  In  with  chickens  to  wagon-boys  at  low  prlees. 
Turkeys  slow.  Prime  ducks  and  geese  sell  fairly. 

Spring  chickens,  near-by,  >  ft,  'Ji.SlUc.:  West¬ 
ern,  StelOe.:  fowls,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey 
SttlOe.;  do.  State,  SteUlC.;  do.  Western.  Salle.;  roost¬ 
ers.  mixed,  old  and  young.  6<®7c  :  turkeys.  10®' lc. 
ducks.  Western,  per  pair.  60®75c;  geese.  Western 
per  pair,  1.95®  I. S), 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys.  Jersey,  I6®i7c;  do. 
prime,  large  State  and  Western.  14®  15c;  do.  fair 
to  good,  19313c;  do.  poor,  s®10e’  chickens. 
Philadelphia,  large,  17c;  do.  do.  straight  lots, 
15  m  16c  r  do.  Jersey.  Uaific;  do.  Stare  and 
Western  choice  pent  12h  L9e;  do.  state  aud  Western, 
fair  to  good, SoGOo;  do.  poor.  5i*5c:  fowls.  Philadel 
pbla,  drv-picked,  prime.  lAaUe;  do.,  Jersey,  l i a  13c: 
do..  State  and  Western,  dry-picked,  hVijiic;  do.  do. 
scalded.  9®  10e;  do.  and  ehlckens,  fair  to  good,  7® Sc; 
do.  pc>or.  5® 6c;  .lucks  Philadelphia,  Spring.  I6®i7e: 
do.  State  and  Western,  Spring.  lhaisc:  do.falr  to 
cood  lOw '  2c. :  do.  poor,  tkagc* geese,  Philadelphia,  14® 
15c; 'to.,  State  and  Western  prime.  Id*i3c;  do.  poor,  1. 
(38c. 

Game.  Gr< iuse  aud  partridges  in  fair  request  and 
firm  for  prime.  Quail  also  fairly  active.  Venison 
plenty.  Prime  saddles  in  the  skin  sell  fairly  but  or¬ 
dinary  lots  are  dulL  Tame  squabs  slow.  Rabbits  and 
hares  steady  when  prime.  Wild  ducks  In  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  Ann. 

Quail,  choice,  perd  »zen,  3\  'o®2:  do,  small  and  soft, 
SLOSkl:  grouse,  prime  e  pair.  Si  a  i.ij;  partridge,  do. 
31  u  1.12,  grouse und  partridges,  soft,  per  pair,  (Tin 61*0, 
tame  squabs,  light,  v  lmton,  38.25  *2  JO;  do.,  dark 
per  do/on.  ai.75x2.dt-  tame  pigeons,  live,  per  pair; 
afbitile.;  venUon  saddles.  PR,  i9iAl5c;  wild  ducks, 
canvas.  $2.' o.i  .'.51;  d".,  red  beads.  s7c.i » 31.12;  do  .  mal¬ 
lard,  P  pair.  do.,  blue  wing  teal,  F  pair: 

Voc5:  do  .  green-wing  teal  and  wood,  4'  pair.  25i«80c. 
rabbits,  >  pair.  5w--VV..  hares,  I*  pair  35".  50c. 

RkmnkP  Sugar.— Cut  loaf.  V  »,  s-s--«9e.;  crushed. 
Stve.;  cubes,  Sfe  .iSAje.:  powdered.  sfe.*Sfeo..  grauu 
Intel,  s®  s  l-lfic  ;  mould.  “’A,"  “®-.;  confectioners' 
"A.”  7  13  '6c.-  coffee  "A,”  standard.  Tfexl  9-iSc.; 
coffee  off  “A.”  7  a  7  fee.:  w  hile  extra  "C."  6fewSfec.; 
extra -‘o',"  6fe  .6fet%;  "C,"  «6t6fec.:  yellow, 

Vira  Ktaju.es. — Irish  potatoes  very  dull.  Onions 
UtUl.  Cabbage  steady  for  foreign,  but  native  gener¬ 
ally  poor.  Squash  unchanged. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  per  l".  8'tolOi  potatoes.  V  bbl.  81® 
l.50t  sweet  potatoes,  Va.  V  bbl.  83.25igS.10:  Turnips, 
Russia.  L.  1  4  bbl  31;  do  do.  Canada.  87c  ®St: 
onions  white.  V  bbl.  75c  ••'•81  75:  do.  yellow  V  bbl. 
75c.w31:  do.  red  Chester,  s-  31. 


and  Prices  to  The  Aulunand;  Tay  lor  Co. .  Mansfield, 


sumers  want  nothing  but  gilt-edged  butter, 
and  buyers  therefore  recommend  their  patrons 
to  keep  a  uniform  color  throughout  the  year 
by  using  the  Improved  Butter  Color  made  by 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.  It 
is  the  only  color  that  can  be  relied  on  to  never 
injure  the  butter,  and  to  always  give  the  per¬ 
fect  color.  Sold  by  druggists. — Adv. 


protecting  foreigners  in  China .  The 

Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  been  treated 
very  well  during  his  entire  visit  to  Spain.  He 
will  return  through  Italy,  and  call 
upon  the  Pope,  which  is  considered  a  token 
that  all  the  trouble  between  the  Vatican 

and  the  Empire  has  been  settled.. . 

The  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Chamber  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  has  been  burnt.  Nearly 
all  documents  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  Belgian  independence,  including  the  origi¬ 
nal  constitutional  charter,  were  destroyed. 

The  damage  by  the  lire  is  $12,000,000 . 

Another  detachment  of  the  Egyptian  army 
has  been  annihilated  during  a  sortie  from 
Saukim,  by  the  wild  hill  tribes  that  favor  El 
Mahdi.  Reports  say  there  is  much  discontent 
amoug  the  followers  of  the  latter,  and  that 
many  of  them  have  left  the  army  ana  gone 
home.  There  is  a  report  that  the  Khedive  is 

about  to  resign . Parnell  was  gloriously 

bauquetted  at  Dublin  the  other  day,  ani  pre¬ 
sented  with  §195,(X)U,  collected  for  him  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  etc., 
quickly  relieved  by  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches.  A  simple  and  effectual  remedy, 
superior  to  all  other  articles  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Sold  only  In  boxes. — Adv. 


You  have  tried  everything  for  your  Heart 
Disease  ?  No,  sir.  Allow  me  to  show  you  Dr. 
Graves’  Heart  Regulator,  been  in  market 
30  years,  great  many  good  testimonials  from 
its  use.  §1  per  bottle  at  your  druggist’s. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  Dec.  15,  1883. 

The  weather  since  the  late  frosts  at  the 
South  has  been  quite  favorable  for  cotton 
picking.  December  returns  to  the  Depart- 
maut  of  Agriculture  indicate  a  reduction  of 
about  18  per  cent,  from  last  year’s  crop. 
This  report  points  to  a  crop  of  about  fi, 000, 000 
bales,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cotton  move¬ 
ment  of  the  year  may  pass  that  limit. 

The  returns  of  corn  production  are  more 
conservative  than  those  of  October  aud  No¬ 
vember,  on  uccount  of  the  injury  to  soft 
corn  by  warm,  moist  weather.  North  of 
the  40th  parallel  the  corn  that  has  been 
cribbed  is  in  worse  condition  than  for  many 
years.  The  proportion  of  unmerchantable 
corn  is  therefore  large.  The  final  estimate  of 
quantity  produced  will  fall  a  few  millions 
short  of  the  indications  of  previous  returns, 
or  23  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  estimate  re¬ 
lates  only  to  quantity  and  makes  no  no  dis¬ 
count  for  inferior  quality  which  seriously  in. 
creases  the  shortage.  The  losses  from  packing 
in  masses  or  injury  of  soft  corn  from  mild  and 
wet  weather  a  re  t.i  eated  as  after-harvest  con¬ 
siderations.  An  investigation  will  be  made  of 
the  extent  of  such  injury. 

The  wheat  aggregate  slightly  exceeds  4<Xi,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  oat  crop  is  about  four 
per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
exceeds  500,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  rye 
and  barley  is  a  little  less  than  in  1882.  aud 
buckwheat  is  x'oduced  more  than  oue  third 

An  English  wheat  buyer,  now  in  Odessa, 
has  written  to  a  friend  in  St.  Louis  that  Rus¬ 
sian  wheat  can  be  laid  down  in  French  ports 
seven  cents  per  bushel  more  cheaply  than  the 
best  terms  yet  offered  by  shippers  from  New 
York  or  Baltimore. 

Secretary  Frelinghuysen  received  on  Thurs¬ 
day  from  Minister  Morton  at  Paris  a  copy  of 
the  decree  repealing  that  of  February  18,  1881, 
by  which  the  importation  of  American  pork 
was  prohibited  in  France,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
addressed  to  the  Prefects,  informing  them  of 
the  decision  takeu  and  simply  advising  them 
to  see  that  the  pork  offered  to  the  public  is 
fully  cored,  and  recommending  to  those 
making  use  of  such  meats  that  they  should 
be  fully  cooked,  as  it  Ls  scientifically  and 
experimentally  established  that  thorough 
cooking  atnl  salting  destroy  trichina'  where 
they  exist. 

Inteuse  excitement  here  marked  the  sessions 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Monday.  Grain  aud 
provisions  were  ‘‘boomed”  far  past  anybody's 
expectations,  corn  rising  two  cents,  wheat  1® 
\%  cents,  and  provisions  50  cents.  Several  of 
the  great  firms  traded  to  the  extent  of  5,000,- 
0(H)  to  8,000,000  bushels  of  grant. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  (London)  of  No¬ 
vember  2G  says;  **  The  temperature  continues 
extremely  mild  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  young  wheats  maintain  a  very  healthy  aud 
promising  appearance.  The  consumption  of 
breadstuffs  has  been  considerably  lessened  by 
the  continued  mild  weather,  and  also  by  the 
abundance  of  potatoes  and  green  vegetables; 
this,  in  connection  with  a  superabundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  foruigu  wheat  and  flour,  has  kept  the 
trade  in  a  dull,  lifeless  eouditiou.  with  values 
tending  downward,  lu  some  few  provincial 
markets  the  deliveries  of  native  wheats  have 
somewhat  increased,  but,  in  the  aggregate, 
they  continue  small,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  quantities  represented  by  the  official  re¬ 
turns  of  sales.  There  are  reports  to  band  of 
large  accumulations  of  wheat  in  North  Rus¬ 
sian  ports  for  shipment  when  navigation  re¬ 
opens  in  the  Spring.  Buyers,  therefore,  are 
apathetic,  aud  cautious  in  the  extreme,  as 
well  they  may  be.” 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  regular  wheat  is  1%C.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  l?i'c.  higher ;  No.  2  Red  W  in¬ 
ter,  lc,  higher.  Corn,  lc.  higher.  Oats  3c. 
higher.  Rye,  lc,  higher.  Barley,  l>£e.  higher. 

Wheat.— 96fe®97’fee.,  closing  at  97’qc.;  January, 
Mifer<t9-c..  doling  at  ‘)7Tt:  February,  a-ifeo  93c.,  clos¬ 
ing  at  'JSfee;  May,  3tJUGfert81.06.  closing  at  $1  05fe;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  96*1  •<: 97 fee-  closing  »t  9i'»97fee; 
No.  Jdo.  81®85e;  No.  2  Ret  Winter.  'J.'feM  l.no  Cobs 
in  active  demaml.  but  unsettled:  Cash.  58®r>!fetc, 
eJoslug  at  5S4*e;  January.  >3f«.60qc-.t  dosing  at  5!lfec. 
Oats  nul'  t  and  rather  (full.  Cush  closing 

at3ife.  Rye  dull  at  53c.  Barley  firm  at 66. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Fall  Wheat  isj£c.  higher; 
Corn  Kc.  lower.  Gate,  lc.  higher.  Rye,  Mc. 
lower. 

Wheat.— Firm.  No.  2  Red  Fall,  3i.0ofepid.02,  cash; 
31.02*4;  January;  Sl.lHfe.  February;  SI. (Kb*  bid  March: 
31.1()fe,  May;  No  3  Red  Fall. 'J1*m»  93fee.  CORN— Strong 
at  life®  I7fec.,  rush  aud  December.  tSfec.,  January; 
Ill-fee  .  February;  51e.  May.  Oats-DuII  and  slow  at 
Slfee.,  cash  and  December ;30fee,.  bid  January;  36fe® 
86 fee.,  May.  Rye— Dull  at  53fee. 


Butter  Buyers 

everywhere  are  refusing  to  take  white,  lardy- 
looking  butter  except  at  “grease”  prices.  Con¬ 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York.  Saturday  Dee.  15, 1SS3. 

Beeves— Total  for  six  days  11.318  head,  against  12,420 
head  tor  the  corresponding  time  Iasi  week.  Illinois 
Steers.  1,214  ft, at  llfee,  56  ft.  do.  1.268  ft.  at  1 1  fee 1  do. 
i;M5  ft.  at  Ufec:  do.  1.213  ft.  at  36;  do.  1,013  ft.  at  85.45; 
Missouri  do.,  1.157  ft.  at  tofec;  Pennsylvania  do.,  1,090 
ft  at  9 fee,  55  ft;  Kentucky  do..  1,149  ft.  at  *7.50;  do. 
1.2X1  ft.  at  llfee  56  ft  less  83,  do.  1,172  ft.  at  llfee:  do. 
do.  1.212  ft  at  lie-  do,  1,U7  ft  at  toe:  Bulls,  1,413  ft  at 
31.25®  1.41c:  Ohio  Steers  1.122  ft  at  l2fee,  56  ft.  leas  S'-': 
do.  l.ITU  ft.  at  I2fee;  do.  1,275  ft,  at  t2ej  do.  1,898  lb,  at 
llfee:  do  l.2U«  1.300  ft.  at  U fee;  do.  1,178  1b,  at  lie. 
less  81  V  bead;  do.  1,205  ft,  at  lOfee;  Mixed  Western 
do,,  1,120  ft  ai  llfee;  do  1,017  ft.  at  9fee.  55  ft;  do  l.lil 
ft,  at  i'-fee:  State  do..  1,286  ft,  at  lOfee.  56  ft;  Dry  Cows, 
390  ft  at  3fec •  Bulls.  767  lb.  at  Sfec:  Indiana  Steers. 
1,079  ft,  at  yfeo.55  ft. 

Calves.— Market  unchanged  and  the  grassers  sold 
ranged  In  price  from  1  to  4fec. 

SdKEr  vsn  Lambs.  Total  for  six  days.  Svi  n  head, 
tig  dnst  12,613  head  for  the  same  tune  last  week.  State 
sheep.  94  ft.  at  3fe..\;  Canada  lambs.  80  tb.  at  6fee.: 
state  lambs.  67  ft,  at  fifec  ;  Mlohlgau  sheep,  1'S  »■  at 
5A*c.;  do.  11-8  n..  at  5fee-:  western  lambs.  77  ft.  at  Sfee.; 
do  Sheep.  1U8  ft,  a!  ifee.;  ilo  9*  ft.  at  84.30:  Ohio  sheep 
95  lb.  at  he.;  do.  lambs.  67  ft.  at  6o. 

Hogs  -  I  t  659  head  for  six  days  against  84  884  head 
for  the  same  lime  last  week.  Prices  uomiually  uu- 
ebanged,  but  tbo  feeling  Is  weak.  Common  to 
prime  quoted  at  $3,25®  5.75, 


Memphis  stock  Is  said  to  be  somewhat  oppressive. 
A  comparatively  steady  tone  here. 

CUEBEST  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Uplands  New 
and  Orleans  Texas. 

Florida,  and  Gull. 

Ordinary . Sfe  8fe  Sfe 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  11-16  8  15-16  8  15-16 

Good  Ordinary .  9fe  9fe  9 % 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  91*  ldfe  ldfe 

r  _ _  liM  ii'..  mi/  mg,-  tie)/ 


a&ijSceUaneaujS  Advertising. 


Eggs— The  market  U  quite  flat.  Strictly  fresh  meet 
fair  attention,  but  are  not  plenty. 

State  and  Pennsylvania.  In  bbls.,  per  <lo*.,  31® 
Slfee. ■  Western,  tine,  3"c.:  do.,  fair  to  good,  27(2:  29c.; 
Canadian.  29a,29c:  limed,  Canada  aud  State.  21®22c.; 
do..  Western  19<}25c. 

Note.— Western  and  Southern,  In  cases,  fee  below 
quotations. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  are  firm  for  choice  In  store. 
Grapes  dull  and  Irregular.  Florida  oranges  In  fair 
hut  not.  active  demand.  There  Is  plenty  of  fruit 
here  off'-rlng  at  82(»3  per  ease.  Cranberries  moder¬ 
ately  active  aud  firm. 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  phyBidans. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford's  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 

sent  free  ,  „  _  , 

RumfordChemieal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Agfe  100  and  PC  Reade  St„  N.  Y. 

G-exieral  Advertising  Hates  os 

TH3  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable,  AH  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . . .30  cents- 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  f  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  •* 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  .  25  “ 

Preferred  -positions.  .  . . . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "  Adv.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . 32. CO 

*  “  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 83. M  12s.  Sd.) 

France .  3.01  lSfefr.) 

French  Colonies .  4  .'18  i.29fe  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  CHy  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

t4A  CLOSE  SHAVE:’ 

/^IxNUINE- \ 

t ANKEE  SOAP ] 

Jfwiu '<xiured 

MANCHESTER.  CONN., 

WILLIAMS  Jt  BROTHERS 

CHEMISTS  AND  APOTHECARIES. 
->XTopr«v«otcciU!t*rl»iu,  tiler  i.gaMux*  will  b«  npo« ^ 


(Copy  of  front  Label,  adopted  1940.) 

For  fortvvears  the  recognised  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather;  rich,  mild  and  Lasting.  Nosoapln  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.S.  Courts  sustain¬ 
ing  our  “Trade  Mark"  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFECTLY  PURE  TOILET  £OAP 

use  our  “Barbers'  Bar  Soap.”  Sample  mailed  for  Se. 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  V2c.  Address, 

J.B.WILLIAMS  Jk  CO.,  Glastonbury.Conu. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 


JANUARY 


=  1.  w  M  LADY’S  BOOK  JoMSfe. 

xHLJi^NOW  READY#- 

Sub-wriullon  prlee  $2.  The  beat  Fashion  and 
Home  Magazine  In  America.  Address,  Box 
II.  li„  Philadelphia. 


“THE  lifeST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.** 

SAWPIIAiyrC  THRESHERS, 
MILLS)  til  bill  to  Hoasi  Powns, 

For  allsoctio-i  sand  o':  rpcees. )  Write  for  »•'«■*■«>  Pamphlet 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday.  Dec,  15,  1883. 
Bran's  and  Pkas.— Demand  extremely  moderate. 
Beans— marrow,  prime,  new.  S2  85.  Beans,  marrows> 
prime  old,  82.fete2.H5;  do.  medium,  prime.  82.60;  do- 
pea.  32.60;  do.  white  kidney,  choice.  $s.23i®3  50;  do- 
red  kidney.  1<83.  choice,  81. Vxh 4  90;  do.  turtle  soup. 
1888,  3 1 -OU<iV  1.25;  foreign  pea  beans,  S2.25ia2.30:  do. 
foreign,  mediums,  new,  81.9dJi2.15:  do.  do.  old.  1.85<A 
9.HI-  Peas,,  green,  pi  line,  si.30.il.*>'  do.  Southern  B. 
E.  38.23*3.50;  California.  Ulna,  3". "  "  3.45. 

Bhkaostoffs  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
prices  of  a  week  ago,  ungraded  Winter  red  wheat  Is 
lfee.  higher;  No.  3  red  Is  fee.  higher  In  elevator;  No. 
2redls  Ifee.  higher  for  ennui,  delivered'  No.  I  redls 
fee.  higher.  Rye— Western,  is  lc.  higher;  Canada 
and  State  is  ifee.  lower.  Corn-No,  8  Is  3c.  lower; 
No.  2  Is  2c.  higher  in  elevator.  Oats -No.  3  mixed  is 
2 fee.  higher:  No.  2  ls  2feu  higher:  No.  l  Is  2fec 
higher;  No.  8  white  Is  2c.  higher;  No.  21s  2c.  higher. 
No.  1  is  2c.  higher;  mixed  Western  is  2fee.  higher; 
white  State  ls2c.  lower 

FloCR,  Feed  and  Mkai..— Flour— Quotations;  No.  2, 
82 20633;  superfine.  83.’*te3.40,  latter  an  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  88.45m3.90;  good  to  fancy 
do.,  33.95.nu  common  to  good  extra  Western, 83. 7Tte4.uU; 
good  to  choice,  8t.d5.ci  7.di:  common  to  fair  extra  Ohio. 
83. 5di4.4fi-  good.  84.4.VA5  fit);  good  to  choice.  85.654*6.25; 
common  extra  Minnesota, 88- 45 9,4.35; clear.  it.t.Va J 
rye  mixture,  84. J te.1.U):  straight,  $50J5<A5. 75:  cuucnu 
8.1,75 « 7.00;  St.  Louis  common  to  f»lr  extra,  8S.5dAl.25; 
fair  to  good,  ll.8kA5.95-  good  to  very  choice,  85-**a 
6.25:  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  *5.3n..ifi.75:  city  mill 
extra  tor  West  Indies.  E5. tXr5.1l-  South  America, 
85,40  j,5  70;  market  closed  dull.  Southern  Dour, 
common  to  good  extra.  33  63MI.*':  good  to  choice, 
84. S5, a 6.75:  rye  Hour,  »ui  erfine.  GO;  Buck¬ 

wheat  Hour.  3'3,0U. 0.3.65,  latter  very  choice.  Fet’d 
without  decided  change.  Corn  meal— Brandy wlue. 
33  5o.  quotcd83.3Ki3.iP;  Yt .low  Western,  86.Kfec3.4U. 

fricf.s  nr  Grain.  — W h kat  — Duluth  Spring  81.iScv 
'..V.';  ungraded  Winter  red,  Hte  8' .19;  No.  3  red,  Sl.Klfe 
In  elevator.  $V.043Ka;!out:  No.  2  red.  canal  8l.l2fea 
l.lSfe  dollvci-cd,  81.12  In  store;  rail  ccrtlflcau-s8l.ufe 
'a.LI4?4  In  elevator:  No.  1  Red.  81.19:  amber  Southern. 
81  17  iL!.17fe;  So. 9,  rcil.M'Uer  Decemher.cloSlng,8LDfe; 
do.  JHDuary.81.l2fe;  do.  February.  J1.16;-  do.  March, 
il.lCfe;  do.  April.  fi.Ufe:do.  May, closing,  81.2o.Kyk— 
Western.  7i)fe«*T3fee-  Canada  aud  State,  7iMWfec. 
Barley.— Market  dull  and  slightly  In  buyers’  favor. 

Bvrlhy  51  ai.t  -Two-rowed  State  TiteiSc;  six-rowed 
state  75<a85c. ;  Canada.  Sic." 8 L05. -CORN -Ungraded 
mixed  .it  46"  ixifec,;  No.  3,  SOfeO&SlC.;  No.  2. 66wt4>fec. 
lu  elevator;  67fe  alloat:  new  yellow  Southern,  b4c.; 
Jersey  vellow,  37c.;  No.  3  Mixed.  SPllcr  December, 
closing.  «5fec.;  do,  January,  closing  66fei\;  do.  Feb¬ 
ruary,  closing  67fec.-  do.  May,  closing  fivifee.  Oars — 
So  3 mixed  at  39c '  No.  4,  39 ‘v  <  *>';  No.  quoted  4dc; 
No.  3  white.  k>C.;  No  lfife<<i,4le.:  No.  I  quoted  the.; 
mixed  Western,  .t-m-ile;  white  do..  UXjiilo  :  white 
State,  tic.:  No.  2  mixed  setter  December,  closing  at 
Siifee  :  do.  January.  SifeAlhfeo.;  do.  February,  clos¬ 
ing  iifeo;  do.  May.  closing  llfee. 

Provisions-  Pork  -  Mess,  8 14.73*4 1* 71;  clear  back. 
817  ix.i.813;  beef  steady  with  fair  demand;  beet  hams, 
823  .VU824;  out  meals,  pickled  shoulders.  7c.-.  pickled 
bellies  7feG9*'.;  fresh  bellies,  and  jofee.  for  hams; 
pickled  hums,  life, tll-fec.;  middles,  city  long  clear 
quoted  nr  New  York.  Se  :  dressed  hogs.  7fe 7fec.  for 
he  i vv  to  light,  and  'fee.  for  pigs-  Western,  8t,.i*; 
Buffalo  at  tew  l  ard  Western  steam  iv-peculatlonl, 
S.q)  a  y.  ll  fee.;  December  closing  at  t.sSs  7.  SAV.;  January, 
closing  7.9-5*"  ;  February  closing  9,'Oe.  March,  clostug 
9  UatJlia;  April,  dosing  9.33<St9.33c..  May.  closing 
f.Ste'.UOo. ;  city  steam, 8,64<,£S.«V'  ;  refineil.  Continent 
quoted,  9.6»fee.. South  American,  9.62fec. 

Bcttkil -A  little  jobbing  trade  Is  doing  In  choice 
and  fancy  scoch,  with  a  faint  showing  of  steadiness 
made. 

Creamery,  fancy,  36c.;  do.  choice. 3l^t*Vo;  do.  prime, 
Ate33c:  do.  fair  to  good.  Ifltehv;  do.  onllnary.  19i4i22c; 
Slate  dairies,  entire,  fine.  2bc:do.  do.  fair  to  good,  23<,i 
2vdo  of  1)rklus.93<u24o;  do. do.falr, 91  u92c; Stale  half 
firkin  uitos.hest.3ik-;  do.  fine.  9Suc99e;  do.good.'.’ia  Mc- 
do  fair,  \m-2ts-.  St  ate  Welsh  tub-  choice.  CLu  .bm  do. 
good  to  prime.  2H(s 21c;  do.  fair  tOgOOd.  l*A29c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  choice.  25c;  do.  good 
to  prime.  'A’  XHc;  do  ordinary  to  fair.  tS»2pe; 
Western  dairy,  best,  22  i21o;  do.  good,  2i)@21c;  do. 
ordinary,  liiAi'lc:  Western  factory,  best  current 
make,  ism  19c:  do.  fair  to  good,  lihailie:  do.  ordinary. 
aUfel'je  .  rolls,  extra.  30Q83IC.;  do,  ordlr’ arv  to  good, 
16(Ai9c.  Add  if*9c.  V-  ft  to  tile  above  for  Jobbing  se¬ 
lection  of  choice  goods, 

Cukksk. -Creamery  skims  go  off  about  as  rapidly 
as  offered.  Choice  Ohio  fiats  are  offered  tndlffcntly. 
For  medium  grades  t  he  demand  Is  good. 

State  factory,  home  trade  selections.  ttelSfec.,  do. 
fanev  Sepu-mber.  llfee.;  do.  October  fancy,  l.'fei*12fe- 
do.  prime,  Ufe(dl3c.:  <1  -.  fair  to  good.  Ute llfee,:  do. 
light  skims,  choice,  SfewSfeo.:  do.  skitns,  fair  to  good. 
vfeiASo.;  skims,  IVnuaj lvnula,  choice,  6fex7c,;  do.  or¬ 
dinary.  4<u  5c.-  Ohio  flats,  fancy.  12c;:  do.,  good  to 
prime,  UXosUfee.;  do.  fair,  8ts»9fec.;  do.  ordinary,  5®7e. 

Cotton.— Liverpool  about  steady.  Southern  mar 
ket  dull  aud  without  strength.  At  New  Orleans  and 


itixr  ..volt  f'ardft  ’hotee chrotnos, your  uumein 
tHI10'  -  ^  1  >rctty  u  pe.  post-paid.  tOc.  25 

v  _  f>uit  «,  A  ne  gold  edge  cards  IPe.  Hld- 
„r  »  niff  Mug,  I  ll  ell  uftme  cards  12  tar  JA'.  500 
fr.-..  ;  uV  »  kOb.  ur4er.  E9  ther  sty  lea.  Big  pay  to  agents. 

_ E9  end  r«'.  for  termsaud  samples 

£3.  1  ■■  canvass  wuh.  1^x5 

Wl  »)  fMiv  can  Wcris,  EerMea.CanT 
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F7AKLV  UAKVKST.ibr 
/T  ASmvA  Dtti  *»rh«s>l  an.I  in-el  p  rail  tab  W  E|  ark- 

ATLANTIC  A  DANIEL 

j\  ,  NvI  .  'fwoWMBSOIK  ftti-uwbcrrli-a.  for 

fVkJtTC.'*  Mtd*4t  jatrltcsl 1 ;  nsiitd  fr,.  The 
'TnWrUJ.i^e4  cut  k,*l  i  ."rtri  ©qqrau 

K«.pbfrrie»,  IILickbri-rlr,.  U.Hr-.hcr- 

fePy.-V  jBl;'  rin,NnrttiU.in4  Onpe  •»  rkr  tr-3. 

Also,  FruU  Trrr,  auti  Vtil-Wartnic 
T r-,-r-.  ev  tv<Hx.g  Ki.fsrnttii  ti  Omte 
JV.ira,  lir  " -e  PrafDr — Jauaa  rlhnf  ITtrs/n uf.  Ac.  /tieMii 
ll'iuti.iXJ  INaltyie,  in'iA  tinaf  drrerintious,  trui/ibi? picttises. 
and  f  sir  prices,  free.  It  tells  whst  to  plant,  h,nr  to  plant,  and 
Sow  to  yet  an  lgrotr  Fruit  Tms  and  l’Uut>  i  the  finest  and  most 
useful  cataloaue  ofttte  kind  published. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Little  Sllwr,  New  Jersey, 
Introducer  Outhbert  R,upberry  and  Manchester  Strawberry. 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 


HE  days  have  passed  swiftly 
by.  Christmas  is  once  more 
at  hand,  and  again  Uncle 
Mark  has  received  his  annual 
call  at  the  back  door  from 
His  Royal  Highness  Santa 
Claus,  who  wished  to  know 
if  the  Cousins  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  had  been  industrious  and  good 
enough  to  merit  a  visit  from  the  Old  Man 
from  the  North  Pole,  who,  besides  having  a 
magical  load  of  strange  and  wonderful  things, 
had  a  list  of  the  Cousins  that  had  written 
twice  or  more  since  he  has  visited  them  last. 
After  a  jolly  chat  with  H.  R.  H,,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  disappeared  in  a  gust  of  snow-flakes, 
carrying  along  with  him  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Rural— I  imagine  he  wanted  to  read  the 
Youths’  Departmeut— aud  a  merry  Christmas 
from  Uncle  Mark  for  all  the  Cousins. 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  a  Mem 
Christmas  to  the  many  members  of  the 
Youths’  Club  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  trust  that  the  Old  Man  from  the  North  Pole 
will  visit  you  all,  and  deposit  a  goodly  bit  in 
the  mauy  stockings  of  all  sizes  and  colors 
hung  for  the  reception  of  Noah’s  arks,  jump¬ 
ing-jacks,  Mother  Goose  Melodies,  candies, 
etc.,  all  to  came  from  the  magical  sleigh  of 
this  wonderful  old  man. 

But,  amid  the  pleasures  of  Christmas,  I 
hope  mj  young  friends  will  not  forget  to  eu- 
deavor  to  make  this  a  happy  day  for  others, 
and  especially  so  for  those  who  are  suffering 
from  want  aud  adverse  circumstances,  such 
as  sometimes,  yes,  very  frequently,  drive  the 
sunshlue  out  of  the  soul  aud  home. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  so  youug 
friends  make  merry.  As  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott: 

“Heap  ou  more  wood:  the  wind  is  chill, 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We’ll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still.” 

UNCLE  MARK. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


Merry  Christmas! 


During  the  Winter  season  I  get  many  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Cousins,  the  majority  of  which, 
owing  to  our  limited  space,  I  am  unable  to 
publish.  Ot  course  I  can  only  print  the  best 
written  and  most  interesting  ones;  but  still  I 
hope  uoue  of  the.  members  of  the  club  will  be 
discouraged  from  writing,  if  their  first  or 
second  letter  does  find  its  way  into  the  waste 
basket.  The  Cousins  must  aid  me  in  making 
their  department  interesting  and  profitable. 
Will  you  do  it? 


Y ou  read  the  letters  of  the  Cousins.  Can’t 
you  write  something  different  from  anybody 
else— something  the  members  of  the  club 
never  heard  of  before? 


Which  are  you  the  most  interested  in,  his¬ 
tory  or  agriculture  ? 


Shortly  after  the  discussion  prizes  were 
awarded,  I  received  an  article  upon  the 
potato,  from  O.  F.  Fuller,  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize,  which  I  have  already  published. 
To  my  surprise,  a  few  day’s  after  the  receipt 
of  Cousin  Fuller’s  article  I  received  another 
upon  the  potato,  this  time  from  Blanchie  C. 
Buxton,  the  winuer  of  the  second  prize.  As 
one  lives  in  Wisconsin  and  the  other  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  it  cannot  be  that  either  knew  of 
the  other’s  article.  Strange,  was  it  not? 


Is  IT  right  to  finish  your  letter  with,  “If  this 
letter  is  printed,  I  will  write  again”? 


How  about  the  seed  reports  ? 


Don’t  forget  to  write  to  Uncle  Mark  this 
Winter.  Write  a  good  essay  ou  some  agricul¬ 
tural  subject  for  the  Youths’  Page. 


Helen  Bergen  says:  “My  first  letter  went 
to  the  waste  basket,  but  I  am  not  discouraged, 
as  I  guess  that  was  the  proper  place  for  it.’1 
That  is  the  right  kind  of  spirit, 


CHAUTAUQUA  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

I  have  read  many’  of  the  lettei-s  of  the 
Cousins,  and  am  much  interested  in  them. 
They  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  young  There 
are  but  few,  if  any,  finer  accomplishments 
than  that  of  a  good  letter  writer.  One  who 
can  make  a  letter  interesting  and  instructive 
has  indeed  acquired  a  great  accomplishment. 

In  your  issue  of  October  ‘20.  a  Cousin,  from 
Clinton,  Wis.,  speaks  of  having  read  one  of 
Pansy’s  books,  and  is  so  enraptured  by  her  de. 
scription  of  objects  and  places,  that  she  has  a 
great  desire  to  visit  Chautauqua.  There  are 
many,  both  young  and  old,  who  hear  Chau¬ 
tauqua  talked  about,  aud  I  venture  to  say, 
could  not  tell  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  even 
where  this  so  much  talked  ot  place  is  located. 

Chautauqua  is  an  English  word,  which,  if 
translated  into  the  Indiau  language  would  be 
Ju-du-gua,  which  means  “  The  place  of  easy 
death.”  Indian  tradition  tells  us  that  when 
the  Senecas  inhabited  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  “There  was 
a  beautiful  Indian  girl  by  the  name  of  Owana. 
Oue  da.y  she  went  whortleberrying.  and  some¬ 
where  found  aud  ate  of  a  root  which  was 
very  honeyed  to  the  taste.  Afterwards  she 
was  seized  with  au  unquenchable  thirst,  so  go¬ 
ing  to  the  bank  of  the  lake,  she,  stooping 
dovvu  to  drink,  disappeared  beneath  its  waters, 
and  was  never  afterwards  seen.” 

Chautauqua  Lake  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  about  18 
miles  long,  though  the  steamboats  run  four 
miles  down  the  outlet  to  Jamestown.  At  the 
head  of  the  lake  is  May  ville,  the  county  seat, 
and  at  the  foot  Jamestown,  which  is  a  business 
and  manufacturing  place  of  about  12,000  in¬ 
habitants.  This  body  of  water  is  only  nine 
miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  lies  in  a  basin,  on 
a  hill  728  feet  above  it,  and  1,303  feet  above 
tide  water.  The  water  from  Chautauqua 
Lake,  flows  through  the  Alleghauy,  Ohio,  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Up  to  the  year  1849  very  little  was  kuown  to 
tourists  of  Chautauqua  Lake.  Duriug  that 
year,  a  few  persons  who  were  frightened  from 
Buffalo  on  account  of  the  cholera  which 
scourged  that  city,  took  refuge  at-  the  Flu¬ 
vanna  House,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  where  it  joins  the  outlet,  four  miles  from 
Jamestown.  Since  then  the  town  has  grown 
slowly’  in  uotoriety,  until  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  bought  what  was  known  as 
“Maple  Point,"  and  instituted  the  present  As¬ 
sembly  Grounds,  known  as  Chautauqua. 
These  grounds  have  been  laid  off  in  plots,  lots, 
squares,  etc.,  with  roads,  or  alley's,  or  more 
“tony”  streets,  running  in  all  directions.  Of 
late  more  system  has  been  adopted  so  that 
now  the  place  has  a  very  elegant  hotel,  and 
some  very  respectable  cottages.  The  Audi¬ 
torium  aud  Children’s  Temple  are  structures 
of  some  met  it. 

During  the  Assembly’  sessions  in  July  and 
August  many  people  visit  Chautauqua,  some 
for  educational  purposes,  but  more  for  pleas¬ 
ure  and  to  see  the  masses  who  are  there. 

Opposite  Chautauqua  is  Chautauqua  Point, 
formerly  Leets  Point,  which  is  the  home  of 
the  Baptist  Association,  and  is  much  more 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  considering  its 
natural  surroundings.  There  are  also  situ¬ 
ated  here  an  immense  auditorium  or  taber- 
uacle  aud  a  grand  hotel.  The  country  sur¬ 
rounding  the  lake  is  beautiful  and  productive. 
Fine  farm  houses  are  dotted  here  and  there, 
and  everywhere  can  be  seen  evidences  of 
thrift  and  wealth.  In  the  waters  of  the  lake 
are  found  the  mosconcracue,  black  and  yellow 
bass,  catfish,  rock  bass,  perch  and  sunlish. 

There  are  very  many  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement  duriug  the  meeting  of  the  assem¬ 
blies;  excellent  lectures,  tine  music,  etc. 
Many,  and  I  may  say  all  of  the  Cousins,  cou.d 
while  away  a  few  days  or  a  month  here,  and  go 
back  to  their  country  or  city  homes  refreshed 
and  benefited.  The  air  aud  climate  are  all 
that  can  be  desired:  there  are  no  malaria, 
chills  aud  fever,  but  much  to  cause  people  to 
love  to  speud  a  Summer  at  Chautauqua, 

MIGGS. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  N  Y. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Eight  years  ago,  last 
April,  I  got  some  seed  out  of  some  sweet 
apples  that  were  grown  on  healthy’  trees,  and 
planted  them  in  rich  soil.  After  the  trees 
appeared  I  thiuned  them  to  one  foot  apart  in 
the  row.  I  was  three  years  old  then,  and 
mother  budded  them,  two  years  later,  in  the 
Fall.  I  helped  set  them  in  the  orchard  82  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  holes  were  dug  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  roots,  which  were  covered 
with  soil  taken  from  the  pig  pen.  The  ground 
lias  been  manured,  and  kept  iu  hoed  crops 
every  year  since.  We  budded  for  Summer 
apples,  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Harvest;  for 
Fall,  Graveustein  and  Porter;  for  Wiuter, 
nine  out  of  ten  Baldwins.  Some  of  the  trees 
bore  this  Summer  for  the  first  time. 

Every  Fall,  in  killing  the  borer  I  use  a  liar" 


row  chisel  and  mallet.  Last  Spring,  about 
the  first-  of  June,  I  soft-soaped  the  trees  near 
the  ground,  and  not  a  borer  has  been  seen 
since.  To  destroy  the  teut  caterpilier  nest,  I 
touched  it  with  a  swab  dipped  in  coal  tar.  The 
aphides  had  better  be  left  to  their  natural 
enemy,  the  Lady-bug.  The  Codling  Moth 
cau  bo  kept  iu  check  byr  wrapping  a  fine  wire 
around  the  tree.  The  wire  should  be  wrapped 
in  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth;  raise  the  fold 
occasionally  aud  kill  the  moths  that  may  he 
found  under  it.  If  the  scale  louse  appeal’s, 
rub  the  bark  with  soft-soap.  J.  c. 

Wilton,  Conn. 


$av  ££ubUratian$i. 


A  Year’s  Subscription  to 

THE  CENTURY. 

Such  au  array  of  brilliant  features  la  included  in 
the  plans  for  the  coining  year  of  Tub  Century,  that 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  $1.00  will  pay  for 

NO  BETTER  HOLIDAY  GIFT, 

nor  one  which  will  bring  more  satisfaction  to  the 
recipient,  Ilian  a  subscription  to  that  magazine. 
Have  you  not  some  friend  to  whom  a  first-class  peri- 


Dkar  Uncle  Mark: — 1  raised  some  pop¬ 
corn  and  turnips  this  year,  and  a  few  onions- 
I  was  to  have  the  land  if  I  would  keep  out  the 
weeds,  which  I  did,  so  I  will  have  it  next  year 
too.  I  shall  plant  onions,  because  Papa  thinks 
they  will  pay  best,  as  they  sell  here  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  most  of  the  time.  I  set  out  a  bed 
of  wild  strawberry  plants  this  Fall,  to  see 
how  they  will  grow  under  cultivation;  they 
produce  very  nice  berries  when  growing  wild. 
I  think  of  setting  out  some  wild  apple  trees 
next  Spring,  which  I  wish  to  try. 

Dodge  Co.,  Wis.  clarence  nutting. 


gjteiv  guliUraticms’. 


A  BARGAIN! 


THE 

OHIO -FARMER 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best 
Agriculturaland  Family  Week¬ 
ly  of  the  Country  at 

Only  $1,25  Per  Year. 


THE  OHIO  FARMER,  published  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  oue  of  the  oldest  and  very  best  Agricultural  und 
Family  Journals  of  America.  It  has  been  established 
thirty-six  yeurs.  Is  a  16  page,  frl-colnmn  weekly,  with 
frequent  16  column  supplements,  giving  to  Its  readers 
about  3,700  columns  or  the  most  valuable,  reliable. 
Interesting  and  Instructive  matter  In  a  year,  at  only 
*1.25  PF.R  YEAR,  POSTAGE  PAID. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  Is  a  thoroughly  practical 
Agricultural  Journal,  containing  each  Issue  over  one 
hundred  articles  written  expressly  for  ft  by  actual, 
practical,  successful  Farmers,  Horticulturists,  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Stock  Breeders,  etc.  It  aim*  to  give  actual 
Instruction  from  reliable  sources,  that  tiny  farmer 
can  understand  aud  pul  Into  practice.  It  Is 

AC  KNOWLEDGED  AUTHORITY  ON 
ALL  AGKIC’l  LTI  K  AL  TOPICS 
and  Is  conducted  by  an  aide  aud  experienced  Edito¬ 
rial  Management,  who  spare  no  expense  or  labor  to 
add  everything  possible  to  Us  \ nine. 

THE  OHIO  FAR. HER  has  now  a  i-aip  sub¬ 
scription  lint  of  over  Li.OOO  strasoRtiusns,  which 

IS  UNQUESTIONABLE  EVIDENCE  OF  IT8  VALUE  TO  THE  in¬ 
telligent  laruiern  of  tius  country. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  and  THE  OHIO  FAR¬ 
MER  will  both  he  sent  one  year  for  only  82. to, 
which  Is  only  about  the  price  either  one  ought  to  he 
offered  at.  This  Is  a  bargain  to  auy  farmer  who 
wants  the  two  REST  papers  of  this  country. 

Address,  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 

tw~  Specimen  copies  and  Premium  Lists  of  THE 
CHIU  FARMER  sent  Free. 


A  Splendid  Holiday  Hook  for  the 

price  of  a  Christmas  Card. 

The  Double,  Holiday  Number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  the 


odteal  Is  a  treat  which  cannot  often  be  afforded  ? 
Remember,  too.  that  this  will  he  a  monthly  re¬ 
minder  of  the  giver  for  a  whole  year.  New 

subscriptions  should  begin  with  the  November 
number,  that  remarkable  Issue,  rich  with  the 
contributions  of  t  able,  James,  Warner,  Alphonse 
Daudet,  Burroughs,  Mrs.  Ollphant,  and  many 
other  writers,  aud  containing  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  engravings  ever  published  In  a  magazine. 
Price,  si.00  a  year:  an  additional  ten  cents  will  pay 
for  the  Pamphlet  containing  the  chapters  published 
before  November,  of  that  famous  anonymous  novel, 
“The  Bread-Winners,”  411  dealers  aud  the  publishers 
take  subscriptions.  The  CENTURY  CO.  Nkw-York. 


WE  WAWT  1000  m«#  BOOK  AOEIVTS 

for  the  grandest  and  farUtt  retting  tiook  «rr  published,  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 


and 

ot 


For  T  liritlhijf  Intercut*  Romantic  Story,  Spfey  Humor,  ft 
Tender  Palhow,  It  ih  without  a  infer.  Just  cample  ted  by  20 
t»ur  greafort  Hvlna  Author*,  lucltidinp  KU&xJxfh  Stuart  Phelps, 
JJnrru  t  Prrnuttt  Spoffonf.  IL  if.  Stowf.  ktHt  TcrtV  ( 'ooket  Lurp 
Larcom,  Jtarj/  Ulrj/mer,  Morton  Ffitrlnmi,  and  i  &  others.  They 
give, /or  the  first  fwckthc  true  Story  of  the  Live*  ami  Deeds  or  our 
famous  women.  It  Is  Suprrhfu  1  llustmted.  Ministers  say  ** Ciot l 
speed  if.”  Tens  of  thousands  are  wmtmff  for  it,  and  Agents 
sell  lO  to  20  a  day.  the  G  t  chance  to  make 

money  ever  offeree.  Send  for  Circulars.  Rxtra  Terms*  &e*.  to 
A.  1>.  W OliTULN OTOJV  JL  Hurt  ford,  Conn, 


> 

c. 

c 

u 


SENT  FREE. 


CHRISTMAS  STEEL  EX- 
GRAVING-  on  receipt  of  7  ct».  for 
postage.  Address,  BoxH.  II.,Ph!la. 


THE 


SINGER’S  WELCOME. 

L.  O.  Emerson’S  new  book  for  Singing  Classes  and 
Conventions,  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  who  ex- 
utntne  It. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it  Indeed,"  front  a 
recent  letter,  Indicates  the  general  feeling. 

1!W  pages,  150  tunes.  Good  Instructive  course,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  and  favorite  .11  mi  it  n  1  Signs  and 
other  improvements. 

75  cents  will  bring  you  a  specimen  copy.  Liberal 
reduction  for  quantities. 


NEW.  BEAUTIFUL  AND  EASY  CANTATAS: 

TJrurnn  A  H>5  cents.)  By  I).  F,  Hodges.  Includes 
JADD LUUil.  the  charming  old  Bible  story,  has  line 
and  eusy  music,  pretty  oriental  costuming  and  stage 
arrangements,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  . 


RUTH  AND  B0AZ.  K'M  h>o,“» 

the  rural  life  of  olden  times,  and  a  glimpse  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  its  harvest  fields,  and  has  easy  and  stveet 
music. 


LAKME. 


The  new  opera  by  Delibes.  Given  every¬ 
where.  Price,  00. 


FOREST  JUBILEE  CHOIR.  tata  for  young 

singers.  Bird  songs,  &c.  All  the  girls  and  boys  will 
like  it. 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  Sc  CO  Uotlon. 


most  beautiful  book  for  the  money  that  was  ever 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., . 867  Broadway,  New  York 


issued.  It  contains  1S4  pages  and  nearly  as  many 


Christmas  Stockings 


wood  engravings,  with  a  colored  frontispiece,  etc. 


Will  be  Incomplete  this  year  unless  the  Double  Holl 


This  extra  Issue  Is  Intended  only  for  those  who  are 
uot  regular  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  it  is  the  No, 
vember  and  December  numbers  of  that  magazine 
bound  In  a  special  cover.  The  latter  printed  In  eleven 
colors  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  book  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  card.  When  you  are  buying  gifts  for  the  chll- 


day  Number  of  St.  Nicholas  finds  a  place  In  them. 
No  such  children’s  book  has  ever  been  sold  for  the 
money.  It  is  a  wonder.  The  Christmas  cover  print 
ed  in  eleven  colors,  Is  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
l&i-page  book.  Price.  50  cents.  If  your  dealer  Is  out 


dren,  Jrave  a  place  tor  this.  All  dealers  sell  it. 
Price, 50  cents.  The  CBxTURY  CO,  Nkw-Yobk. 


of  copies,  seud  the  amount  to 

The  CENTURY  CO.  New- York. 


FOUR 


5PLENUIU  PAFfcHS  SEN  I  UNE 

YEAR  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 


SIX 


VALUABLE  PKtMIllMS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


U/nai  nt  publish /onr  valuable  a  rut  attractive  family  papers,  a*  folio- ■: 
TTUnLUo  Serial  ami  bliort  Stones,  Sketches  and  Poem*,  C>< 

ss>— -  ' 


POSITIVELY  THE  GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE  BY  ANY  RELIABLE  PUBLISHER  IN  THE 

■,  a*  follow*  i  I  The  Jlouaehuld  Gioccttc.  devoted  to 

£j*einl  lino  t  itomauee,  A . acmrii,  ©lo-  2  l-'i.rin  and 

Jlouaeliold,  titled  with  praotleiu  hi  up*  wi  A  auettaumr-i  upon 
ail  s-u hjnoLi  pertaining  to  Airuuilttm-,  HorheuHuro.  Household 
K  -onumy,  La-Ilea'  Fancy  Won.  etc.  3.  I-’ulry  \  ul<-i-u,  u  paper 
foi  poung  r-mlers,  Qlliai  with  juvenile  Slurbs,  Sketch,  -  J'-euis, 
ru.-  'les,  li  .nn-a,  etc.  A.  The  Toninblt'vl..  *  cumin  paper, 
Pi'.mI  w  mi  iho  heat  current  w.t  and  huu-.-.i.  Those  fi-i.r  paja-rs 
e.e-ii  cumstat  of  eight  largo  pn.-e»  nml  til  column©,  on.1  each  D 
hmdvouiely  and  inclitiatly  ilhiatratert.  \Vtih  »vl-«v  of  obtaining 
for  there  pubtlmuiona  ft  circulation  larger  than  has  suer  been 
reaoln  -1  by  any  lue  periodical*,  »n.l  Iu  order  to  dloLmce  all 
etwnpirllWt*,  *a  now  tuukc  to  Um  r«a-tlii«  public  of  Anieiica  the 
L  following  usro./fsdi  no  offer  i  tti>an  terel.-r  of  only  Oa*-  Hollar 
ire  'flu  l(nii»ct><>!<l  Gnxs-ttc,  Form  und  llonao- 

I, old.  Fairy  Vulewss  •*>»•>  The  i'omaiiuuU.  sail /vr One 
V  ,.MP,  and  to  «te,y  .vuhaorthrr  a- mil  o’-"  a  - 1 1  : .  free  and 

float  i-ol-f.  FI*  Valuable  nnd  t’atftll  Prciiilniiia,  .u/ot- 
a„,  ■  I.  Mllv.-r  Fluted  Fruit.  Knits',  of  very  li,.adeome 
pattern. nu'-sluntlaliy  plaledwlili  pare  edver  and  warn  tiled  to 
wear.  7.  Gold  Fluted  I’rom-tUiifC  Fmcll.  l-t  handsome 
design  and  workmanship,  n  ti.olnl  amt  durable nrtlele.  3.  The 
Oriental  Burmufter.  which  iieeurately  foictelli  the  ohang  a 
in  iho  weathuf  and  l«  llks-a-iae  a  hund«onio  ornament  for  the 
wall  or  mautol.  4.  Lutllest'  Hack  Comb,  of  line  Imitation 
tnrtof**  shfllt  Wbfcih  n«n*  can  dtftlnirolsh  from  IV  aniline,  of  verr  mu  vital  *n<\  M.viUh  yaucra.  J; J  mahSSit! 

n  hi'jMitlftil  I  Ik  ili*  t»mi(|uvt  AirfiriC  t-  rutich  artuMal  rUiwufv  Wave*  attachiMl  tu  .1  plu-»  uh  anH»»iiil.  om  abreast 

t>m  or  Wrouch  funi  I 
He  member,  wo  send  «• 
font  jHipcr*  for  dim*  3 
gftnil  Agricultural  ul 
splwndiil  prnmlums 

warranted  tlrruchu*  - - - - - -  - 

with  them,  a*  well  ait  with  oftf  four  splendid  paper*-  Take  .idT.Yi.URa  of ibis  U-..  f  lt  Rnd 

&  eh  mice  to  obtain  *0  much  for  to  luilo  ty  /  We  urn  moo  that  you  fh«ll  rtcyfV®  fully  thr.«  Pm  *  J^c  '  ‘  1 

if  you  are  not  perfarffy  ,atUfitd  that  you  havo  received  au«b  valuo,  wo  will  ohwrfully  return  yoMmcmey.  aendmi 

^J|.)vrv«awn  +J.A  i~.l  I  *LI«  >.«vT m  nwrl  nannnf  nffnfrl  fn  An  GthtifWlfcft  than  DlVHMO  ftlld  satisfy  ftU  OUT  pHtTOn*.  T  Ot  ftU.UU  WC  Will  5001  81X 

Cop 
Will 

Alt  IHS  v»c -u-P/»j/fCfP  »7  «r»p»  IV14  guuvnv  *n»  V  •  V-  ... 

Those  who  fail  to  CaVf  advai  Uogc  of  th*  a  hove  off<t  V?U\  mif0  a  chance  of  a  ixjcumr* 
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PERSONALS. 

Theodore  Tilton  is  living  quietly  in  Paris, 
attending  to  his  literary  work. 

Advices  from  Zululatid  report  Cetawayo 
sulking,  and  the  people  in  much  distress. 

James  K.  Polk  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  went  from  the  Speaker’s  chair  into  the 
White  House. 

Joseph  Mario,  Marquis  de  Candia,  the  fa¬ 
mous  tenor  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has 
just  died  at  Rome,  aged  75. 

George  Bucknelt,  of  Lake  County,  Cal. 
who  is  in  his  dotage,  and  has  no  confidence  in 
banks,  buried  his  bonds  for  greater  safety,  and 
has  forgotten  where  he  buried  them. 

The  pay  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  just 
been  cut  down  from  $11,000  to  $0,000.  The 
Bishop  of  London  has  $50,000  and  two  palaces, 
but  the  claims  ou  him  are  innumerable. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  has  just  purchased 
considerable  property  adjoining  Greystone, 
his  residence  near  this  city,  and  intends  erect¬ 
ing  on  it  one  of  the  finest  conservatories  in  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Craven,  one  of  the  Englishmen 
who  have  lately  become  largely  interested  in 
the  ranche  and  cattle  business  in  Colorado  and 
other  Far  W estern  places,  has  just  died  et  the 
age  of  42. 

The  Marquis  of  Tseng  the  Chinese  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Europe,  who  has  confessedly  tri¬ 
umphed  diplomatically  over  all  the  French 
diplomats,  is  a  Chinese  ex-Jesuit,  who  belonged 
to  the  Society  iu  Kiang  Nan. 

A.  P.  Moore,  who  owns  Santa  Rosa  Island 
near  the  California  coast,  has  80,000  sheep, 
from  which  he  clipped,  in  June  last,  415,740 
pounds  of  wool.  He  sold  this  for  $312,349.80, 
and  realized  a  clear  profit  of  $80,000. 

When  recentty  asked  to  dine  at  the  royal 
palace  at  Copenhagen  Mr.  Tennyson  was  un¬ 
able  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the  charac¬ 
teristic  but  sufficient  reason  that  he  had  no 
dress  coat  with  him.  He  has  just  been 
i  ‘created”  a  lord  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Tennyson  Deyncourt  of  Aldnyrth. 

The  most  successful  jockey  during  the  sea¬ 
son  just  ended  in  England  is  Fred  Archer, 
whose  winning  mounts  number  232,  this  being 
three  in  excess  of  his  previous  best  record — 
229,  iu  1878.  He  has  thus  accomplished  the 
unprecedented  feat  of  heading  the  list  of  win¬ 
ning  jockeys  for  ten  successive  years. 


and  poultry. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
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gJmjiUmettties*  and  pacWnety. 

THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH 


implement?*  and  pachineey. 


DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  PQWEJL^ 


Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator, 

Still  maintains  its  position  as  the  BEST  f  "V 

S1*R  I Nt^-TOOTII  HARROW  on  wheels  1 

TIVATOK,  nnd  has  first-class  [ 1 

Broadcast  Seeder  Attachments. 

Sold  separate  or  combined.  Thousands  In  use  A  I ,l'^|vWvV JL  iR'cSSf  flX  ^  1  / 

and  giving  universal  satisfaction.  All  inquiries  and  \\-y  ,  A  I  \  A  Vint  111  1  \/ 

orders  from  tin'  N.  E.  States,  N.  Y.,  Pa..  Del..  N.  J.,  Xycf .  //  it  V.  4  }  \\  d  r ,/ 1 '  /  .1  /  i  tfej? 

Mil..  Va.,  and  W  Va..  should  be  addressed  to  _  A  /l  J\\  I /  Ml  17  Af\/  f 

G.  B.  OLIN  &  Co., 

Prom  CaL.  Ore.,  Wash.  Ter.  and  Nev.  to  Batchelor  •»- —  /  s'- 

,t  Wvlle,  San  Francisco,  Cat,  From  all  other  States  z"  m  s  •  ,  ^ 

and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ill .  -  —  ess^,-_  — 

and  WIs.THE  GALE  SULKY  MARROW  ' 

MANUFACTURING  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.  From  all  other  territory  to 


•wtllYioW 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PERCH ERON-NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years  ex/rrirnoe  lu  breeding  and  Importing  /tiros 
collection j,  opportunity  of  •onuniring  dlfff  rent  breeds, 
low  priiw,  because  of  extent  of  business  and  loir  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

POWBIiD  BHOTHBRS, 
8PRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  FA. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COTSWOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Yearling  Rams 
and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Friers  very  mod 
crate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  Tor  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  lino  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

W.  Alice  Burpee  Ac  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS. 

Twenty  very  line  heifers  to  calve  this  Winter,  just 
Imported  and  for  sale  ai  fair  prices. 

CHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT,  Keudville,  Mass. 


eadville.  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  Whitk-Hall.  Kentucky. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

Will  Make  Your  Hens  Lay. 

Package*  .Mailed  for  .10  rents  and  81.01). 

B  Boxes,  #2.00;  38  th.  Kegs,  #»>.25.  lly  Express  or 
Freight  Co.  whoLKsauc  auknts: 

B.  K.  Bliss  Sous,  N.  V.  I  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Beuson,  Mnulc ,t  Co.,Pli|lu.  I  O.  H.  Leach  Co.,  Boston. 

Geo.  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  _ 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  sit,  l.ouls,  Jlo. 

John  Augluni  A  Co.,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Geo.  If.  Wlekson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.A.Daughtry.shrovept.La.  i  T.W.Wood.Klchm’d.Va, 
F.  C. 8TIJKTEV  ANT.  Proprietor,  Hartford, Conn. 
Successor  of  Chaa.  It.  Allen  &  Co. 


ALBION  M1\IF.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich. 

TROWBRIDGE  ■  LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

a^BROAD-CAST^PQ  I  manufacturers  OK 

^ —  Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 

‘  Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capae- 
I  mm  V  A  MWm  ity  »f  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 

■  'K  E?  tf  Y  1  Lb  mtr  I  With  One  Saw.  Send  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
W  W  1  p,antatlon  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

1ST.  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

grains,  grass  seeds,  lime.  salt,  a-vhee.  fertih-  #  £  ■  1  If  1 

l  everything  requiting  broadcasting— any  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

per  acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  any  other  ^  «  ■  Id  ■ 

Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even.  (IJ CfRmm  \  W  m.  W  A 

de  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sides  %  w 

.  Not  n  fleeted  by  wind.  w  the  seed  is  not 

L^ayhtfinfe.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 

reveravriuron  can  be  driven.  Team  walking  sent  Free, 
sows  four  acres  of  wheat  Crop  one-fourth 

an  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars  _  _  _  _  _  .  _  . 

rms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper.  LANE  OL  BODLEY  CO> 

(i  DORR?  Treasurer,  "  ”  ■■  ■■  **  “  w  w 

p  iirFitRR  CO..  De*  Unities,  Iowa.  John  and  Water  Sta.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


With  either  regular  inclnu  or  !evet  i  -iid  tr“rVr,  ha? 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  Ttie 

Doy lestown  Junior  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

has  no  superior.  Fur  fllustraled  Catalogue  address 

sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  1111.811 1ZER, 
Doylewtown.  Bucks  Co..  Ft» 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 

io  CATTLE  STANCHIONS! 

Is  the  most  practical,  useful  and  best  fastening  In¬ 
vented.  AnrusTS  itself  when  opened  so  the  animal 
cannot  turn  it  when  backing  out.  and  locks  itself 
when  closed.  Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Elmira.  N.  Y.,  1331.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BRO  OKS, 

Addison.  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 

RING  &  CO-,  Owego.  N.  Y..  Wholesale  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Custom  Hnndmade  Harness — 20  per  cent, 
saved  by  ordering  direct.  Send  for  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  All  harness  shipped  subject  to  approval. 


SEED  SOWER 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  lime.  salt.  adwe.  fertili- 
zera—and  everything  requiring  bruadcaetlng—apy 
quantity  per  acre,  better  and  Taster  than  by  any  outer 
method.  Raven  seed  by  HOWing  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sides 
ol  wrigou.  Not  affected  by  wind,  a*  Ow  *e°d  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Can  be 
Used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  W.  DORR,  Treasurer, 

RACINE  SEEDER  CO.,  DeiOIoinca,  Iowa. 

Grind  your  own  Gone, 

/waY  ^leal.  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

lu  HAND  .MILL  (F. 

qfL'LMfhjyf  ]]l  Wilson’s  Fatentl.  1  00  percent 
lU'  '■•AF’.  /  b/  more  made  in  keening  Poultry. 
'l4S3P,^z  Also  Power  Hill?  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS. 


Lightning 
Hay-Knife ! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


THOMPSON'S  CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEEDER 


Sows  Clover, Timothy,  Millet, 
Hungarian,  RedTop&  Flax, 

— 3»-SEND  /OR.  CIRCULARS  •«— 
DESCRIBING  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS’ 
O.E.T HOMPSON.SOLE  lyfF  R’. 

Y  PS/LA/V  Tl,  MICH . 


•  Awarded  FI23T0SDS2  OF  HESIT 

at  MelhKtrtt)  SxMtitioti.  1880. 

klffig  Wasawarded  the  first  premi- 

p>  ~j  utn  at  the  International  Exhi¬ 

bition  In  Fblladelphla,  In  1816. 

and  accepted  by  toe  Judges  as 

*  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 
gg|)  OTHER  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  Is  the  Best  Ivnlle  in  the 
.’l.'-l  world  torui  jine/fi'ti  from  bale, 

I- /k-r  to  cut  do  wn  moir  or  nfucb.to  cu  t 

I'jS  corn  otalksti'T  feixl,  to  cut  i>eat, 

or  for  ditc  hing  In  marshes.and 
has  no  equal  tor  cutting  ensil¬ 
age  from  l  bo  silo.  TRY  IT. 

I  ?  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

IgB  Man uf  ac  tuied  only  by 

f  HIRAM  HOLT  &  GO., 

East  Wilton,  Me.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  hardware  merchants  &  the  trade  generall 


,  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

a  TON  WU30N  St’ALK,  tlR  8  TON.  850. 

,4  Ton  »<»>.  it. -  i  in  liov  1  iic lulled. 

vA4«i.,A!S885»i.^S%l/«!lb. 

800trritKH  SUKk  Ri.lun  d  I’ltllK  LIST  KKKK. 

FORCES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

RKST  roROK  1APK  FOR  LIOIIT  WORK,  810. 
40  lb.  Auvll  and  KUafToolH.SlO. 
Firw.m  I»,r  time  mid  iioufi  dolog  mid  Job*. 

Blowers.  Anvils.  Vices  a  Other  Articles 
IT  LOWKST  ffUCCS,  WUOLKSALK  *  KKTAU. 


dTEVENS  FAKNCH  BUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  #4)  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  onsli  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
clreul  ars  to 
A.W  STEVENS 
*  SON. 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  &  FEED  MILLS 

The  Cheapest  and  Beat. 

Wili  Crush  and  Grind  Ary  thing, 

lllnbtrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Addiwi  L.  J.  MILLER,  Cincinnati,  (i 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  tad  hll  ptScsUa  M  . 

Star  *  scar**  **r«  oo.,  o.«o,»  Co,  l. ' 


*  -’A 


Gil 


i.O.r-t  price*  ever  known 
on  Breech  l  oader*, 
Itllle*.  t  Revolver.. 

OUR  $15  SHOT-6UI1 

»t  greatly  reduced  pr1— . 
Send  stamp  for  oar  New 
—  —  lilu*.  Catalogue,  1883-84. 

POWELL  A  PON  IHO  Main  Street.  CINCINNATI, O. 


Seal  (Estate. 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  &  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  I! HESTER,  Chester  Vo,.  Pa. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 

ILD  NORMAN  UnDCCC 
PERCHERONnUnOtO 


“MOBILE  C5CSII  SUIT” 

Com- Mills  and  Millstones. 

ALL  SIZES. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
FOR  TABLE  MEAL  1 
SiT.pUs  jf  Mail  S;nt  ea  Apclietticn. 
NORTH  CARDURA  MILLSTONE  CO. 
f  Chambenbnrg,  Pa. 

f  FXetme  Mention  ISit  Paper.} 


A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  , 

r*  ;  TN  THE  PRAC’TI- 

1  i  hand  cultiya- 

•  i  I  •  TOK  en&blt's  tile  operator 

;  j  to  give  the  Hoes  or  Ch  a 

1  I?  L  !  «<fc  »s  well  as  foi-toard  mo- 

:  Non— thus  changing  the  dis- 
*.  J  :  tance  between  the  Hews  at 

.  'j  J  the  will  of  the  operator.  This 

i  Prlt*?,.l?,le ,  l)erndto  cnltivat- 

Jlng  hilled  as  well  as  drilled 
crons,  rapidly  and  lu  the  most 
perfect  manner;  and  makes 
It  the  boat  Hand  CuIHrator 
now  in  use.  It  will  save  labor 
equal  to  Its  cost  every  day  It 
\l,jV^  A.  JV  Is  usetL  Its  field  work  "has 
vP  w|  never  tieen  equaled,  It  will 

work  astride  or  or  between 
rows.  Length  of  Blade,  0  and 
H,"  8  Inches. 

jjP,  ^ r  '  Send  for  circular. 

SpUS  ^  1  \  .  Price  (boxed  for  shipment) 

IJ^Sr.  ■  8.1.00. 

^  Jl  Mention  this  paper. 
t»  \j|ij  m  ¥i  Address 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION 

Higganum, 

Conn. 

WAREHOUSE, 

38  So.  Market  St., 

BOSTON,  Tt ass. 


Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  s’ nek  ae  above,  confident  that 
they  have  as  flue  lots  ns  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  tieeu  selected  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  ’’rui  in  person,  who  visited  the  best 
herds  in  Holland  ,  and  under  tlie  guidance  of  one 
of  the  [U'Tst  experieT  ced  horsemen  in  France  made 
selections  fm  >  the  beet  horses  in  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  information  to 
infix  *1  HIl'Kk  Rot  *5*4  w»at 'tboator  P» 

.  -  l/n||  want  to  buy  a  half  -  section  farm"  in 
1 1  I  U  U  Ford  County,  Illinois,  ywelt  improved, 
near  railroads,  schools  and  churches,  address  for 
particulars  and  terms,  S.  G.  McQL  TSTON, 

Lebanon,  Laclede  Co.,  Mo. 

VFIi  FIT  FAR  M  at  a  Great  Bargain.  For  descrlp 
tlon  and  price  write  A.  BATTLES,  Girard.  Pa. 

- - - - * 

-r  .  t  nettlngl  nvestors  S  per  cent. 

.Lancl  I  iOctUS  principal  and  interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  t73,0fi|.  Refer 
to  any  commercial  agency,  jet'd  for  circulars. 
Texas'  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana,  Texas, 

■FARMS  on  James  River.  Ya..  in  a  Northern  settle- 
I  ment.  Illnstrated  eircular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont,  Ya. 


For  Sale  and  Exchanxe.  T3f~  Write 
for  tree  REAL  ESTATE  JOl  RN A L. 
R.  It.  CHAFFIN  A  CO-  Ktehaiond,\  iralnia 


CHEAP  FARMS. 

Near  Markets. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  CNV  miles  of 
railroads  and  t.fou  miles  of  Lake  transportation, 
schools  and  churches  ui  every  county,  public  build¬ 
ings  all  paid  (or,  and  no  detit.  Its  soil  s.nd  cUntate 
combine  to  produce  large  crops  and  it  Is  the  best 
fruit  state  in  the  Northwest.  Several  million  acres 
of  unoccupied  nnd  fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market 
at  low  prices.  The  State  has  Issued,  a  NEW  PAM¬ 
PHLET  containing  a  map  raid  descriptions  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  iff  y  county  In 
the  State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Comm’rok  IirMiORATtos,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VIRGINIA  c  ARMS  For  Sale.  Catalogue  Free 
ymuiiiia  ►■nmo  ,vap80f virgins. 20 cts.  h. l. 

- - Stapi.es  jt  Co.,  Richmond.Y a 


W  schools  good.  Taxes  low.  Send  stamp  lor  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  D.  EPFS*.  Nottoway,  C.  H„  Va. 


iTvfc^,  $ml?i  and  plants. 


BEST  market  PEAR. 

^  »y.lKK> PKAl’II  TREES  A115** 
i  _*_■  A  rtristies  of  new  and  old  8tr*wtj«rri«*, 
rK.  -V  CurranU.  Grape*.  Ka*pb*me»,  etc. 

M  3  -EARLY  CLUSTER 

i  "  ~  Bliikberry,  early,  ttardy,  good. 

V  >  C71  Single  hill  yiebleil  13  quarts  at  one 
tucking.  Send  for  1  ree  Cataicvua 


THE  BEST  WILLOW, 

tSALIX  CORDATAi,  a  native  of  Nebraska.  Thick 
close  grower  for  shelter  belts.  As  durable  as  red 
cedar  posts  set  ten  years.  Perfectly  sound.  A  limited 
number  of  strong  cuttings,  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

J.  T.  ALLAN,  Secy.  Neb.  Horf.  Soe..  OMAHA,  Neb. 


(/)  YOUR  NAME  ZX: 

.6  Mum  L^r-ie,  l  75  Gold  Flips.  IS.*.;  1*1  Bov- 


i io.l  Gultl  ti/v,  t IV. ;  tiH  A-.-^iiv  »uaij} 
Hor^Cilx-Jd  Chniuio,  Ilk*.;  IVMhjiper  Cl 


IV»U£DJ«  Cv-ini*.  10c.  {  ii 
lUfptf  Cv4,  15c.;  IS  Pk- 


evtry  .'rdtir  ^mountme:  *»>  $1 .  or  -mre,  gi t ph  fttt,  W® 
h^vo  Lhu  lxr($r>\  Yxn^tY  s'5  ar)V  CjetiI  henis^  in  Ux  World 
Dl  H 11^  pjinno  for’PHalan  nnd  StMlonon, 
D LMIl IV  uMliUO  In  any  quantity, it  rt*rv  >0"* 
T»rkf«,  scad  «1a(dd  tor  prtc«4isL  rom  ftw.  Address 

HUB  CARD  CO.,  149  Milk  St,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


Bronze  turkey  gobblers  for  $4, 

from  Gobbler  Weighing  85  pounds,  Address,  I  CAfta  week  in  yourowm  town.  Terms  and  $5.  outfit 
ELIAS  s.  RUED,  LandtsvIUe,  N.  J,  I  vOwtree.  Address  B.  Hallkt  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


•  t/rvOOn  per  oay  at  home.  Samples  worth  #5  free  I  11 11  It  I 
<3  LO  oZ"  Address  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland,  Me.  !■  w  w  l\  g 

A  A  Beautiful  new  style  large  Chrome  Cards,  best 
ifM  pack  ever  produced,  name  on,  10c.  Klegan 
*  v  premiums  free.  -Etna  Printing  Co.  Northford.Q 


-5 of  the  latest  ana  twostPopulw  songs 
sent  free  by  mall  for  one  3-cent  stamp. 
Address  G.  SU  HAN  SON, Chicago,  HI, 


C79  t  WEEK,  #12a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
V  *  ^Outfit  free.  Address  Truk  3t  Co.  Augusta,  Me, 


i. 


852 
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fynmovms. 


JANUARY  ISSUE  READY 


‘‘Who  built  the  bridge?”  asked  a  friend  of 
Hook.  “I  don’t  know”  said  Hook,  “but  if  you 
go  orer  you’ll  be  tolled.” 

Mart,  the  cook,  tells  little  five-year  old  boy 
that  “we  are  all  made  of  dust.”  Boy  goes  to 
his  father.  “Papa,  where  does  God  get  dust 
enough  to  make  all  the  people?'*  Well,  my 
boy,  I  fear  I  can’t  explain  that  to  you.”  Boy, 
after  a  pause,  says:  “Papa,  I  guess  the  people 
that  die  and  go  up  there  take  it  to  him.” 

Professor  of  Chemistry — “Suppose  you  were 
called  to  a  patient  who  had  swallowed  a 
heavy  dose  of  oxalic  acid,  what  would  you 
administer?’1  K.  (who  is  preparing  for  the 
minis  ry  and  only  takes  chemistry  because  it 
is  obligatory)— “I  would  administer  the  sac¬ 
rament.” 

Husband— “My  darling  little  wife,  you  will 
be  so  pleased,  I  have  just  insured  m3'  life.” 
AVife — “Yes,  of  course,  there  it  is  again — 
another  proof  of  how  utterly  selfish  and  in¬ 
considerate  men  are!  Always  thinking  of 
yourselves.  Naturally  it  never  occurred  to 
you  to  insure  my  life.” 

A  Maine  skipper  pointed  out  to  an  ancient 
darkey,  whose  trick  it  was  to  steer  at  the 
helm,  a  eertaiu  star  to  steer  by.  In  luffing  to 
meet  a  squall  that  came  up  rather  suddenly, 
the  old  darkey  lost  sight  of  his  star.  He  hur¬ 
riedly  aroused  the  skipper,  shouting:  “Gimme 
anoder  star,  capting;  Fse  done  sailed  past  dat 
one  I” 


Contains  more  tor  the  money  Iknn  any  other 
publication  in  America.  .Send  vonr  nibscrlp- 
tion  at  once.  Box  If.  II..  PHILADELPHIA. 


PterfUainfoMg  ^rtvmijsing. 


Indulgent  parents  who  allow  tlielr  children  to  eat 
heurtUy  of  high-seasoned  food,  rich  pies,  cuke,  &c., 
will  have  to  use  Hon  Bitters  to  prevent  Indigestion 
sleepless  nights,  sickness,  pain,  and,  perhaps,  death 
No  rauitly  Is  safe  without  them  in  the  house. 

Pittsfield, "Mass..  Sept.  29, 187S. 

Silts— I  hax-e  taken  Hop  Bitters  and  recommend 
them  to  others,  as  I  found  them  very  beneficial. 

MRS,  .1.  W.  TULLER, 

Sec.  Women's  Christian  Temperanc.e  Union. 

Wonderful  Sales  ol  Itcatty’s  Organs. 

The  sale  of  Beatty’s  organs  is  unprecedeuled. 
During  the  month  of  November,  1883,  USO  were 
shipped  During  the  month  of  November,  1883, 
1,800.  and  still  wa  are  reliably  informed  that 
Majror  Beatty  can  scarcely  supply  the  demaud 
for  his  magnificent  organs.  Did  3  011  see  his 
grand  holiday  offer  that  appeared  in  last 
week’s  issue?  You  should  read  it  carefully  and 
order  without  delay.  It  is  a  decided  bargain. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 


54thY  ear  of 

ODEY’S 

I  ADY  S  BOOK. 


LOW 


P  RICE 


OF 


PER 

YEAR 


If  you  aflerwaids  order  seeds  deduct  the 
10  cent*.  VICK'S  KEEL'S  ARE  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  The  Fuitt.il  GUIDE  will 
tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK’S  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine, 
82  Pages,  u  Colored  Flole  In  every  number 
and  many  line  Engravings.  Price  $1-25  a 
year;  Five  Copies  ror  So.  Specimen  num¬ 
bers  aeul  for  10  cento ;  S  trial  copies  25  cts. 

K  »  a  Address, 


Lawyer.  “I  couldn’t  get  the  deeds  ready,  so,  as  Brown  wanted  the  money,  I  advanced  him 
500  pounds  on  his  I.  O.  U.  He’ll  execute  assignment  when  ready.  It  will  be  all  right.” 
Northern  Farmer.  “All  right?  It’s  all  wrong!  I.  O.  U.  uowght!  lt’sE.  O.  I.  !” 


JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  B0REL  &  (01KV0ISIEK  WATCHES 


were  awarded  the  gold  mednl  nt  the  Furls  Exposition  of  J  878  for 
greatest  accuracy  of  perlorniniice,  also  first  prize  In  London,  186! 
gen  ltd  prize  in  Purls,  lMo,  nud  first  prize  at  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  IftTfl.  These  watches  have  stood  the  test  for  the  past  22  years 
and  are  pronounced  by  best  judges  equal  to  any  made.  They  are  mauufac 
lured  of  the  beat  material,  made  xvltb  improved  inucliinery,  and  fin¬ 
ished  In  skilled  ho  nd  labor,  thereby  insuring  an  accural c  rime  keeper 
beyond  perad venture  The  HO  It  EL  A  (Olli  \  OI*|FR  COM  PAN  V 
I  have  luri  her  red  tired  Ihe  price  of  their  celebrated  watches  to  bring  them 
within  (he  reach  of  all.  Great  care  is  exercised  In  theliulaliinuotiheir 
I  movements,  particularly  those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  Positions,  and 
for  Railroad  use.  Call  on  your  jeweler  and  nsk  to  see  the  I  mproved  Borel 
A-  t  ourvoisier  Will  dies.  The  publlels  requested  to  Investigate  the  rela 
five  merit*  of  these  watches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufaeturers. 

QUINCHR&  KHUGLEE, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  state*,  17  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y. 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS ! 
rfA  60MBAULPS 

«f .  CAUSTIC 
-J#  BALSAM 

GREAT  FRENCH^PS 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 


bus  contributed  to  the  Christmas  Number  of  the 
Youth's  Comimxios  the  ouly  poem  he  has  written  for 
an  American  publication  this  year.  The  same  Issue 
has  a  bright  sketch  by  Charles  Reade,  entitled  “The 
Kindly  Jest.”  As  this  number  Is  a  double  number  of 
twenty  pagcs.lt  Is  full  of  eutertalnlng  stories, sketches 
of  truvol  and  adventure,  poems,  puzzles,  with  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations.  Tbe  Frontispiece  of  the  Colored 
Cover  to  drawn  by  Uarry  Fenn.  The  Publisher  will 
give  this  Christmas  Number  free  to  any  one  who  sub¬ 
scribes  now..  They  are  printing  SRO.OOOcoplow  to  sup-, 
ply  the  demand  for  It.  It  will  be  ready  December  13th. 

t|H>  NEW  SPAPER  CANVASSERS— 10  cents 
l  to  *2.00  Commission  Paid  on  1,500  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  Magazines.  Send  for  catalogue, 

NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


„  p,A{Y£ff£JJES. 

Tone.TonclijWorlanaiisliip  ail  DnraMlity. 

WILLIAM  KMAHE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  1 12  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y, 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  ^r«r*&eBook 

E.  NASON  &  CO.  laOFulton  St.  New  York. 


OK  CREAMEKY 

■  »  ■  1  Has  the  largest  cooling 

1  '  surface,  lakes  lean 

cooling  material, 

I^^^°IHgTvE8  THE*  * 

» 'II  In 

flilrinr  "  ’  [I  and  call  see  tin-  ereaiu- 

I  111  &&  I-  line  the  whole  jkmath 

f  i^ijKHiiiCii  all  I'rrmii 

‘It’ll  between  milking*. 

'  For  circular  address 

inUkl  C  PADTCD  80,6  Miuiufact’r, 

junn  )|  bAnltn  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

v it f.k  Christmas  pack  act. 

To  Introduce  our  goods  and  seoure  future  trade,  we 
will  send  you  free  of  charge.  If  you  will  send  20c,  In 
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BUTTER-MAKING  AN  ART. 


cience  has  much  to  do  with  the 
principles  of  butter-making,  but 
it.  is  after  all  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion  easy  or  difficult  largely  ac 
B.  cording  to  the  conditions  and  ap¬ 
pliances  secured.  Both  the  science 
and  the  art  are.  however,  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  learn  that  it  is  a 
continual  surprise  and  disgrace  that  so  little 
first-grade  butter  is  in  the  markets. 

Improved  stock,  better  feed,  creameries, 
butter  factories,  dairy  schools,  inspection  and 
grading  are  needed  steps  in  the  reform:  but 
they  do  not  wholly  overcome  the  difficulty. 
We  have  poor  butter  because  we  have  so 
many  unskilled  butter-makers,  just  as  much 
of  the  raw  material  of  food  is  wasted  by  un¬ 
skilled  cooks.  A  liigh  order  of  civilization 
will  demand  and  get  good  cookery.  When  the 
same  civilization  demands  perfect  butter  it 
will  get  it  also.  But  it  must  be  sought  before  it 
is  had.  Lectures,  discussions  and  schools  of 
cookery  help  us  to  a  perfect  cuisine;  the  same 
means  are  necessary  to  perfect  butter-making. 
While  the  promotion  of  these  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  work  of  agricultural  and  dairying  or¬ 
ganizations,  it  would  not  be  at  nil  out  of  place 
for  the  State  or  National  Government  to  aid 
the  practical  teaching  of  butter-making  in 
every  part  of  our  country. 

It  is  said  that  Denmark  GO  years  ago  ex¬ 
ported  very  little  butter,  and  its  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  ranked,  in  European  markets,  below 
those  of  Ireland,  France,  Hollaud,  and  even 
Germany.  Now  Denmark  holds  first  place 
amoug  the  dairy  furming  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  aud  in  butter-making  can  teach  every 
country  in  the  world.  How  came  the  change; 
The  Danish  Government  gave  aid  to  this  in¬ 
dustry.  Through  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  young  girls  were  educated  in  butter- 
making.  Agricultural  colleges  were  multi¬ 
plied,  and  scientific  men  engaged  to  make 
special  study  of  milk  and  its  practical  uses. 
Indeed,  everything  beneficial  to  dairying — ex¬ 
hibitions,  lectures,  inventions — wa>  encour¬ 
aged.  The  Royal  Society  in  1880  took  steps 
to  encourage  young  girls  wishing  to  work  at 
dairying.  In  1858 theoretical  instruction  was 
supplied  and  a  professor  appointed  for  this 
especial  branch.  A  part  of  the  system  was 
to  place  students  at  the  different  best  farms. 
In  these,  as  elementary  agricultural  schools, 
both  theory  and  prueti  e  were  taught.  Students 
were  kept  hard  at  work  1*2  or  15  months  all 
the  time.  They  repeated  the  same  operation 
hundreds  of  times,  until  they  were  judged 
perfect.  About  one  hundred  students  yearly 
go  through  this  course,  many  of  them  from 
other  countries  which,  with  Denmark,  profit 
bv  the  work.  Thus  skilled  operatives  are 
turned  out. 

Success  was  slow  and  costly,  but  sure.  This 
small  State  hils  given,  in  aid  of  this  one  indus¬ 
try  since  1858,  $10,000  a  year.  Many  public 
and  private  establishments  contributed  to  the 
same  object.  Numerous  local  agricultural 
societies  and  private  individuals  assisted  also. 

Nearly  a  half  century  has  passed  since  the 
work  began;  yet  who  shall  say  the  time, 
money  and  labor  have  been  iil-spent '  A 
year  iu  pur  New  World  is  worth  ten  in  the 
Old.  The  same  effort  and  co-operation  here, 
with  our  American  intensity  and  enthusiasm 
added,  would  put  our  butter-makers  in  the 
front,  rank  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary 


to  copy  details,  but  only  to  carry  out  the  idea 
and  leave  its  execution  to  the  practical  sense 
and  ingenuity  of  the  people. 

The  idea  has  already  assumed  definiteness  of 
form  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
whose  Dairy  Association  and  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  unite  in  recommending  the  placing  in 
every  county,  district  or  parish,  of  a  complete 
outfit  for  the  making  of  butter,  accompanied 
by  a  lecture  on  butter-making  and  a  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration  of  the  art.  The  main  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  over  the  Danish  plan  is  its  simul¬ 
taneous  and  wide-spread  operation  at  com¬ 
paratively  small  expense,  since  skill  in  the 
operator,  though  desirable,  is  not,  with  these 
appliances,  absolutely  essential. 


GRADE  JERSEYS. 


So  far  as  the  general  utility  of  a  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  is  concerned,  there  is  probably  no 
better  test  than  grading  them  with  the  native 
cattle  of  the  country.  It  is  conceded  that 
there  are  distinctive  traits  of  excellence  in  all 
the  imported  breeds,  and  a  favorite  theory 
with  many  is  that  these  traits  can  be  combined 
in  a  single  animal  by  crossing,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  oases;  but  as  a  rule,  the  result  has  been 
so  “scattering”  that  nothing  like  n  distinc¬ 
tive  breed  has  been  originated  from  these 
crosses;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  all  these 
breeds  have  been  more  or  less  successfully 
graded  with  the  native  stock.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  natives  are  not  thorough' 
bred  and.  lacking  prepotency,  they  willing¬ 
ly  surrender  their  characteristics  to  the  new 
and  prepotent  force  of  the  imported  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  which  allows  the  offspring  to  par¬ 
take  largely  of  these  foreign  characteristics, 
Whilo  it  is  admitted  that  all  these  foreign 
breeds  give  their  peculiar  virtues  to  the  off¬ 
spring  when  graded  with  the  native,  .vet  some 
have  a  far  better  effect  upon  the  issue  than 
others.  Those  breeds  that  are  what  is  called 
the  most  highly  bred  are  the  most  prepotent, 
and  usually  possess  the  most  marked  charac¬ 
teristics,  aud  produce  the  best  results  when 
graded  with  the  native  cow.  Jerseys  have 
probably  been  more  exclusively  bred  strictly 
in  the  line  aud  without  out-crosses  than  any 
other  of  the  imported  dairy  breeds,  aud  ore 
for  this  reasou  what  may  be  termed  the  most 
highly  bred.  They  are  thus  more  prepotent 
aud  have  a  greater  influence  upou  the  off. 
spring. 

In  grading,  the  native  bull  is  never  used 
ou  Jersey  cows,  for  the  manifest  reason  of 
economy,  it  being  much  cheaper  to  make  up 
a  herd  of  native  cows  and  a  thoroughbred 
bull  than  with  Jersey  cows  and  a  native 
bull.  The  Jersey  bull  selected  should  have 
all  the  fine  points  of  the  breed  well  defined, 
and  should,  of  course,  come  if  possible  from 
a  family  of  exceptionally  rich  milkers,  and 
if  his  color  could  be  a  very  light  gray  or 
fawn,  all  the  better.  Then,  if  the-  cows  se¬ 
lected  are  distinctively  white,  black,  yellow 
or  dun  color,  the  offspring  will  look  so  much 
like  full-blood  Jerseys  it.  will  be  difficult  to  tell 
that  they  are  grades,  especially  if  the  dams 
are  of  fine  bone  and  not  too  large.  The  na¬ 
tive  cows  selected  should  be  geuerous  milkers 
that  hold  out  well  before  drying  up,  with  the 
hopes  that  they  will  impress  t  hese  two  charac¬ 
teristics  upon  the  young.  There  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  bull  will  not  do  his  part  toward 
enriching  their  milk.  The  great  danger  is 
that  he  may  cut  dowu  the  supply  in  the  same 
ratio  that  he  enriches  it;  but  this  is  rarely 
the  ease.  The  results  from  such  a  union  are 
generally  so  good  that  it  seems  as  though  the 
bull  acted  simply  as  a  medium  for  transmit¬ 


ting  the  excellencies  of  his  dam  to  the  off¬ 
spring.  Even  where  his  temper  is  vicious,  the 
female  calves  gotten  by  him  from  native  cows 
generally  show  the  kindly  nature  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow. 

Throughout  the  dairy  districts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  are  now  hundreds  of  herds  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  grade  Jerseys,  and 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  that  they  have 
been  rejected  after  being  fairly  tried.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  where  failure  sometimes 
occurs.  Thinking  that,  as  a  little  is  so  good 
more  mnst  be  better,  these  dairymen  have 
in  some  instances  gone  a  step  further  and 
bred  these  grade  cows  back  to  Jersey  bulls, 
thus  creating  three-quarter- bred  auimals. 
Experience  has  generally  taught  that,  like  the 
crosses  of  thoroughbreds,  the  result  is  neither 
uniform  nor  satisfactory.  Tbe  half  is  better 
than  the  three-fourths-bred,  and  makes  a  cow 
possessed  of  all  the  Jersey  excellences  in 
nearly  full  development,  while  it  has  the 
strong  constitution  and  robust  nature  of  the 
native.  It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
every  dairyman  to  try  a  few  of  these  grades, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  he  will  soon  have  more  of 
them.  L.  s.  HARDIN. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FARMER’S  GAR¬ 
DEN. 


CLEM  AULDON. 


Webster  defines  farming  as  “tilling  the 
soil :  to  labor  as  an  agriculturist.”  I  presume 
that  a  good,  home-spun,  every-day  definition 
would  be:  Working  a  tract  of  land  and  mak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  it. 

In  one  of  the  States  wheat  is  the  staple 
crop,  in  another  it  is  corn,  another  perhaps 
runs  to  hogs,  another  to  cattle:  in  one  section 
the  main  crop  is  tobacco;  in  another  it  is  cot¬ 
ton,  while  some  other  locality  may  bedevoted 
to  the  production  of  sugar  cane.  etc.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  kinds  of  crons  raised  throughout 
the  United  States  vary  iu  the  different  locali¬ 
ties.  it  would  seem  that  it  mattered  very  little 
what  kind  of  produce  is  grown,  provided  it  be 
profitable.  But  1  have  observed  that  with  the 
average  W cetera  farmer,  unless  in  a  locality 
where  gardening  is  a  specialty— the  raising  of 
vegetables  is  looked  upou  with  somewhat  of 
disdain.  The  man  who  has  these  to  sell  is 
called  a  vender  of  “garden  sass”— with  an 
upward  curve  of  the  upper  lip.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  being  engaged  in  rather  a  small  busi¬ 
ness.  No  matter  if  ho  has  just  as  much  prop¬ 
erty  aud  just  as  mauy  fertile  acres  as  his 
neighbor  who  is  engaged  in  raising  a  little 
wheat  every  year  and  running  in  debt.  Some¬ 
how  he  is  not  quite  as  good  a  citizen. 

I  suppose  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
average  farmer,  coupled  with  the  general 
belief  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  garden, 
accounts  for  the  common  neglect  of  the 
family  garden  on  our  farms.  . 

Now  I  believe  this  is  all  wrong.  I  think 
it  is  a  false  estimate  of  the  business  and 
a  wrong  idea  of  values.  I  believe  that  every 
farmer  can  afford  to  have  some  garden. 
He  needs  the  vegetables.  He  ought  to  raise 
them  as  cheaply  as  he  eau  buy  them.  Besides, 
every  farmer  who  has  a  family  of  boys,  must 
expect  to  spend  some  time  and  money  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  education.  If  he  does  uot  intend 
to  tit  them  for  some  of  the  professions  or  give 
them  a  common-school  education ,  he  must  at 
least  educate  them  in  the  business  wTbieh  is  to 
j  be  their  work.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 


place  better  than  the  garden  where  boys  can 
learn  discipline  and  gain  practical  knowledge. 
You  may  say: 

“  I  never  cultivated  a  rod  of  garden  in  my 
life:  and  I  expect  my  boys  to  follow  some 
other  business  than  gardening.”  All  right. 
We  grant  the  agreement.  (?)  On  the  same 
principle  the  rich  man  says: 

"  My  boys  never  did  a  stroke  of  work,  and 
I  never  expect  them  to.  I  don’t  care  to  have 
them  learn  any  trade.”  But  more  practical 
men  will  argue: 

“Your  boys  may  see  the  time  when  they 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  trade  to  turn  their 
hands  to.  Such  things  have  happened.  If 
your  boys  spend  a  few  years  of  their  “teens” 
in  acquiring  a  useful  occupation,  they  are 
taking  out  an  insurance  against  Time  and  Old 
Age,  just  as  valuable  as  an  insurance  against 
fire.” 

The  same  argument  applies  with  more  force 
to  the  farmer’s  sons.  For  this  reason : 

I  maintain  that  a  good  gardener  is  just  as 
sure  of  a  living  as  the  tinker  or  tailor.  There 
is  nearly  always  room  for  one  gardener  in 
most  towns,  while  there  maybe  no  opening 
for  the  mechanic.  Besides,  the  superior  fa¬ 
cilities  which  the  farmer-boy  possesses  for 
learning  his  business,  ought  to  make  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  less  expensive. 

How  many  farmers  keep  their  boys  putter¬ 
ing  around  at  some  thing  which  is  of  uo  con¬ 
sequence  (or  an  inadequate  one)  to  the  farmer, 
just  because  they  think  the  boy  must  be  kept 
busy.  Now  this  idea  is  good.  It’s  splendid. 
At  least  the  old  man  thinks  so.  But  just  as 
soon  as  the  boy  discovers  that  his  work  is  ac¬ 
complishing  nothing,  it  is  “  fatal  to  the  issue.” 
The  game  is  spoiled. 

I  once  knew  a  merchant  who  had  formerly 
been  a  fanner — or  had  lived  on  a  farm.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  boys  busy  doing  chores  outside  of 
school  hours-  He  never  could  rest  easy  if  he 
didn't  have  something  for  them  to  do.  And 
inasmuch  as  they  could  not  put  in  all  of  their 
time  working  up  hard  maple  knots  into  fire¬ 
wood,  he  generally  managed  to  get  an  old 
broken-down  horse  and  a  few  third-rate  cows 
on  account  every  Fall.  As  these  were  kept 
in  a  barn  where  the  mamire  would  freeze  so 
hard  that  it  could  not  be  cleaned  out  for  weeks 
at  a  time— with  other  conveniences  to  cor¬ 
respond— the  boys  usually  managed  to  “  keep 
busy.”  He  ran  a  bill  at  the  mill  and  feed 
store  for  his  bran  aud  grain,  and  as  he  kept 
no  account  of  it,  he  never  knew  until  last 
Spring  how  much  he  had  lost  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  know  that  he  cared.  Fis  object 
was  to  keep  the  boys  busy.  He  could  never 
bear  to  see  them  go  skating,  or  hunting,  or 
fishing.  He  always  wanted  to  know  if  there 
wasn't  something  they  could  da  Well,  this 
worked  all  right  so  long  as  tbe  boys  were  too 
young  to  know  how  unprofitably  they  were 
employing  their  time:  but  after  they  became 
old  enough  to  see  this,  and  to  reason  for 
themselves,  they  became  so  disgusted  and  so 
reckless  that  they  had  as  lief  see  the  whole 
business  go  to — Germany. 

All  that  the  boys  ever  learned  about  farrn- 
iug  or  the  care  of  stock  was  a  detriment  to 
them  instead  of  a  benefit— a  positive  detri¬ 
ment.  They  have  long  since  arrived  at  man¬ 
hood,  but  even  now,  it  throws  one  of  them 
into  violent  rage  to  discuss  the  subject:  and 
the  other  says  it  almost  gives  him  the“tre- 
tueus”  to  think  of  it.  Now  this  man  always 
managed  to  have  some  land  with  his  house— 
usually  several  acres— that  bore  a  good  crop 
of  weeds  each  year.  If  he  had  expended  a 
few  dollars  iu  providing  the  boys  with  tools 
and  seeds,  and  taught  them  how  to  make  a 
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ittle  gaixion  while  they  were  young,  their 
knowledge  would  have  expanded  as  they  grew 
older,  and  they  would  have  earned  money 
at  the  same  time,  and  learned  something  that 
would  have  proven  a  benefit.  The  man  after¬ 
ward  failed  in  business,  and,  moving  to  one  of 
the  Territories,  lived  to  see  the  day  when  it 
would  have  beeu  wort  h  a  good  deal  to  hi  m 
if  his  boys  had  possessed  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  gardening. 

Now  the  point  I  would  make  is  this:  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  time  that  boys  when  not  in 
school  could  improve  very  profitably  iu  the 
garden,  both  as  regards  learning  something, 
and  earuiug  a  few  dollars.  If  they  have  a 
garden  of  their  own,  they  will  feel  an  interest 
it:  their  work,  will  try  to  do  it  well,  and  will 
l>e  sure  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  and  a  great 
deal  faster  than  if  they  are  set  to  carrying 
water  or  running  little  errauds  that  may  be  a 
matter  of  convenience,  but  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance. 

I  know  of  another  instunce  in  which  a  man 
who  had  failed  iu  business  moved  to  Colorado. 
He  had  beeu  raised  on  a  farm  himself,  and 
had  always  owned  a  little  land  wherever  he 
lived.  Now,  although  he  had  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  he  couldn’t  tell  a 
Dutch  flowering  bull,  from  a  Drumhead 
Savoy.  WLeu  he  reached  Colorado  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  go  to  raising  vegetables.  He  fooled 
away  two  years  iu  learning  something  about 
the  business.  He  didn’t  make  money  even  to 
buy  his  groceries.  One  of  his  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  engaged  in  the  same  business  was  a  bank¬ 
rupt  farmer  from  Nebraska.  He  knew  just 
as  much  about  gardening  as  t  he  other  <>ue 
did.  Each  bad  a  family  of  buys.  Now,  sup¬ 
posing  these  men,  in  their  more  prosperous 
days,  when  they  had  the  land  and  the  means, 
and  the  opportunity,  had  taught  their  boys 
tu  make  gardcus.  Don’t  you  see  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  it  would  have  proved?  Even  if  it  had 
beeu  but  au  immature  garden — just  a  toy 
affair  vVhen  the  boys  ha  i  realized  the  situ- 
tion.  see  how  they  could  have  turned  then- 
knowledge  to  account,  and  what,  an  amount 
Of  energv  aud  enthusiasm  they  could  have 
brought  to  bear  upou  the  subject. 


Rcjssia..v  Winter  Melons.— The  Rural  re. 
port  as  to  the  musk  and  water-melons  pro¬ 
cured  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  during  his  late  visit 
to  Russia  is  before  our  friends.  'Idle  follow, 
mg  note  has  since  beeu  received  from  Prof. 
Rudd : 

“If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  please  do 
not  throw  away  the  seeds  of  your  Persian 
melons.  I  should  have  told  you  that  this 
variety  is  known  on  the  Volga  as  the  Winter 
Melon.  After  getting  its  color  denoting  time 
for  picking,  it  is  packed  away  iu  a  dry  place 
in  straw,  where  it  softens,  and  becomes  the 
most  delicious  melon  I  have  eaten  iu  any 
country.  True,  it  may  not  reach  the  same 
perfection  in  our  country,  but  ir  should  iu 
some  sections,  It  is  worthy  of  farther  trial. 
The  Round  Melon  is  also  worthy  of  farther 
trial.  It  needs  much  Summer  heat  to  sweeten 
it.  Our  past  Summer  has  been  too  cool  East 
and  West.  Thanks  for  your  good  words  for 
Sallx  laurifolia.  It  proves  hardy  in  the  far 
Northwest.’’ 


CABBAGE  WORM  REMEDY. 

1  once  tried  equal  parts  of  lime,  salt,  and 
ashes  dusted  over  cabbage,  and  it  eifectually 
destroyed  the  green  worm,  and  as  1  have  not 
had  occasion  to  try  it  since  I  don’t  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  an  infallible  remedy,  but  it  is  worth 
trying.  J.  H. 


B}c  Sjiimmt. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEFS  DUR¬ 
ING  WINTER. 


The  honey-harvest  being  now  over,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  stock-hives  of  the 
bees  for  passing  the  Winter  in  safety.  For 
this  purpose  certain  preliminary  precautions 
are  requisite,  and  none  more  so  than  to  guard 
against  pillage.  A fter  the  process  of  separat. 
ing  the  honey  from  the  wax,  it  is  usual  and 
economical  to  carry  out  to  the  apiary  the  ves 
sels  and  implements  employed  in  the  opera, 
tion,  and  the  bees  will  readily  avail  themselves 
of  whatever  honey  may  adhere  to  them,  and 
clean  them  effectually.  Pieces  of  refuse 
comb  also  should  be  presented  to  them,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  industrious  insects 
will  rifle  them  of  every  particle  of  saccharine 
matter.  Having  exhausted  these  sources,  the 
b8es  are  tempted  often  by  the  more  than 
usually  strong  odor  exhaled  from  the  hives 
in  consequence  of  their  recent  luxurious  feast¬ 
ing  to  rob  their  neighbors  of  their  share  of 
the  booty,  aud  a  scene  of  pillage  ensues,  which 


sometimes  ends  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
besieged  hives.  If  the  colony  attacked  be 
pretty  strong  in  population,  the  evil  may  be 
put  a  stop  to,  perhaps,  by  contracting  the  en¬ 
trance.  Every  proper  door  has  one  or  two 
small  holes  at  the  bottom  (which  luay  be 
opened  or  shut,  as  occasion  requires),  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passing  Of  a  single 
bee.  This  contracted  eutrance  greatly  assists 
a  besieged  colouy;but  the  doorsare  generally 
so  thin  tbat  the  robbers  often  effect  an  en¬ 
trance  by  adroitly  slipping  past  the  sentinel 
on  watch  An  improvement,  and  a  very 
Simple  one.  in  the  formation  of  the  doors,  will 
increase  the  difficulty  of  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  guard— make  them  one-and-a-half 
inch  thick;  the  small  apertures  will  then  la*  to 
the  bees,  in  fact,  long,  narrow  passages,  along 
which  they  will  be  unable  to  make  their  way 
in  the  face  of  the  opposing  sentinel.  Doors  o» 
this  kind  should  remain  on  the  hives  during 
the  whole  Winter.  If  the  precaution  above 
recommended  fails,  the  hive  attacked  mnst 
be  removed  for  a  few  days,  till  quiet  is  in  some 
degree  restored  to  the  apiary:  aud,  iu  the 
meantime,  to  amuse  and  bailie  the  assailants, 
an  empty  hive  may  occupy  the  station.  No 
stock-hive  ought  at  this  season  to  require  feed¬ 
ing.  Still,  circumstances  may  occur,  as  in 
the  case  of  long-continued  bad  weather  during 
the  end  of  Autumn,  which  may  render  some 
supply  beneficial  audeveu  necessary.  In  such 
eases  the  best  mode  of  adminislevii.g  it,  is  to 
raise  the  hive  which  is  to  be  assisted,  on  a 
round  or  square  frame  ol’  wood,  t  wo  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  place  in  the  vacuum  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  t  wo  or  three  pieces  of  full  comb  ou 
edge,  audio  their  natural  position.  The  bees 
will  soon  drain  them,  storing  the  couteuts  in 
the  upper  region  of  their  domicile,  after  which 
the  frame  and  empty  comb  may  be  removed. 
In  default  of  comb,  sirup  can  besupplied,  but 
this  doesuotsuit  ns  well. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  feeding 
during  Winter  is  out.  of  the  question,  even 
though  the  season  should  be  mild  It  is  un¬ 
necessary,  aud  would  prove  injurious,  tempt¬ 
ing  the  insects  to  leave  the  comparatively 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  center  of  the  hive 
where  they  aro  congregated  in  dense  clusters, 
and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  colder  temper¬ 
ature  below  which  chills  and  ultimately  de¬ 
stroys  them.  At  the  same  time  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  recommending  the  shutting  of 
them  up  altogether,  so  that  they  cannot  take 
the  advantage  of  an  occasional  interval  of 
sunshine.  Leave  the  narrow  apertures  free, 
both  iu  order  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  and  to 
afford  the  bees  an  opportunity  of  coming 
abroad  when  they  can  do  so  in  safety.  Abso. 
lute  confinement  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
them.  The  practice  which  prevails  iu  some 
places  of  removing  the  hives  into  the  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  by  way  of  preserving  them  from 
the  cold,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended, 
and,  in  fact,  is  often  followed  by  fatal  effects. 
The  increased  temperature  of  the  j/iace  to 
which  they  have  been  removed,  keeps  them  in 
such  a  state  of  animation  and  excitement  that 
they  continue  to  eat  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  confinement,  and  not  being  at  liberty 
to  go  abroad  and  evacuate,  their  bodies  lie- 
come  swollen  and  diseased  by  the  retention  of 
tbeir  faeces,  for  they  are  most  unwilling  to  soil 
the  interior  of  their  dwelling,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  thus  cut  off:  and  when  in 
Spring  the  hive  is  brought  into  the  open  air, the 
few  inhabitants  that  remain  are  too  feeble  to 
hear  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  and 
gradually  dwindle  away,  or  are  plundered  and 
deetrojoMl  by  the  more  vigorous  and  healthy. 

While  snow  is  on  the  ground,  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  will  cast  such  a  glare  of  light  into 
the  interior  of  the  hives,  that  the  bees  are  often 
induced  to  venture  abroad,  and,  soon  chilled 
by  the  cold,  they  fall  in  hundreds  on  the 
snow,  and,  if  they  are  not  timely  succored 
will  ultimately  perish.  This  evil  may  be  pro- 
vented  in  some  degree  by  turning  the  hives 
round  on  their  stands,  as  soon  as  Winter  has 
set  fairly  in,  so  that  the  entrance  may  face 
the  north.  If  this  precaution  has  not  been 
taken  In  time,  and  the  unfortunate  wanderers 
are  already  prostrate  on  the  snow,  let  them 
be  instantly  gathered,  placed  in  a  vessel,  (a 
dinner-dish  cover,  for  example),  having  a 
piece  of  thin  tuuslin  spread  over  its  mouth 
and  let  them  be  held  within  a  yard  of  the  fire. 
When  they  recover,  which  they  will  do  in  a 
few  minutes,  let  them  be  tnkeu  out  to  the 
apiary,  and  the  muslin  removed,  and  they 
will  speedily  regain  their  respective  habita¬ 
tions.  Once  or  twice  duriug  the  Winter,  the 
hives  ought  to  be  lifted  from  their  stools,  and 
carefully  inspected;  all  cobwebs  should  he 
swept  off,  the  floor-board  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  the  outer  covers  or  sur  touts,  repaired 
and  adjusted,  so  that  the  rain  or  snow  may  not 
gain  admittance;  the  snow,  especially,  assoon 
as  fallen, should  be  cleared  away.  With  these 
few  and  simple  directions  a  stock  of  bees  can 
be  kept  through  the  Winter,  with  a  certaiuty 
of  their  Becoming  profitable  in  the  following 
Spring.  H.  p. 
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STOCK  NOTES  FROM  NEBRASKA. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural  a  corres¬ 
pondent  criticises  the  hog  cholera  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  perhaps  I  might  agree  with  him  in 
most  of  what  he  says;  but  not  when  be  says 
that  cholera  can’t  be  stopped.  Nebraska  has 
the  finest  crop  of  hogs  ever  grown  in  the  West, 
which  are  now  coming  forward  to  her  pack¬ 
ing-houses  and  being  sought  after  by  Eastern 
buyers.  Only  a  few  years  ago  hogs  were  i  n 
demand  which  would  weigh  400  pounds  or  over. 
Now  a  well-built  hog,  a  cross  of  a  Berkshire 
boar  ou  a  Polaud-China  sow,  which  at,  12 
months  will  weigh  200  to  250  pounds  is  called 
for.  Well-cut  hams  aud  choice  breakfast  bacon 
are  asked  for  both  for  city  trade  aud  export 
The  farmer  can  market,  his  hog  at  an  earlier 
age.  and  the  packer  furnish  the  article  the 
world  wants.  Hog  cholera  is  not  spoken  of 
in  Nebraska  this  year,  aud  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  why  uot.  this  answer  is  given:  As 
soot  as  the  young  pig  can  eat,  he  is  given  all 
he  wants  of  milk,  the  cream  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  creamery,  with  ground  rye 
or  oats  mixed,  and  perhaps  a  small  mixture 
of  corn-meal,  Rye  is  always  preferred.  The 
rye  sown  in  the  later  days  of  August  of  the 
previous  year  is  ready  for  early  Spring  pas¬ 
ture,  and  n  piece  of  oats  is  sown  to  follow. 
After  this,  sowed  sweet  corn  till  corn  is  ready, 
furnishes  cheap  aud  abundant  green  food, 
which  has  produced  a  large  growth  of  bone 
and  muscle,  to  be  followed  by  corn  feeding 
which  fattens  this  large  frame  for  the  butcher. 
The  abundance  of  healthy  food  during  the 
Summer  prevents  disease,  aud  this  year’s  meat 
from  this  section  cannot  be  excelled  iu  1  lit* 
world. 

The  cattle  shipping  is  alwmt  closed,  with  sat¬ 
isfactory  returns  to  the  stockmen  of  the 
ranges.  Eight  thousand  head  of  fat  cattle 
have  beeu  shipped  this  season  from  the  corn 
lands  of  Eastern  Nebraska,  and  these  brought 
the  best  prices  iu  Chicago,  both  for  butchers 
and  export  demand.  There  are  now  12,000 
steers  feeding  in  the  Platte  A’alley,  which 
were  fat  when  they  left  the  grass  to  com¬ 
mence  eating  corn :  60  bushels,  the  product 
of  an  acre,  costing  three  dollars  for  the  labor 
to  produce  it,  will  put  a  three-year-old  steer 
in  prime  condition  for  export,  There  have 
been  large  importations  this  season  of  good 
grade  cows,  thoroughbred  bulls,  Short-horns, 
Herefords,  Holsteius  and  car-loads  of  young 
heifers.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cream¬ 
eries  makes  a  demand  for  cream,  giving  the 
farmer  $25  to  $30  per  year  from  each  cow, 
and  the  milk  raises  the  calf  and  a  pig.  This 
rich  grass  country,  where  the  essentials  to 
produce  meat  and  milk  can  be  grow  n  at  such 
a  small  expense,  demands  the  attention  of 
Eastern  dairymen.  The  near  future  will  show 
smaller  areas  owned  by  individuals,  farms  of 
160  to  1420  acres,  a  better  grade  of  cattle  for 
meat  and  milk  combined,  more  soiling  w  ith 
green  food,  four  to  six  tons  of  whic  h  can  be 
grown  on  un  acre;  protection  of  stock  iu 
Winter;  the  feediug  of  the  graiu  grown 
on  the  farm,  thus  turning  it  into  meat 
which  the  consumers,  who  aro  in  excess  of 
producers,  demand.  That  is  why  meat  is 
high.  From  Nebraska  [joints  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  there  have  been  shipped  this 
season  of  cattle.  and  of  sheep,  13,000. 

The  w  hole  shipments  for  the  season  from  the 
West  which  have  passed  eastward  over  the 
Missouri  at  this  point,  are  over  100,000  head. 

Omaha.  Neb.  J.  T.  a. 


farm  (Topics. 

POTATO  STARCH. 

Having  recently  investigated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch,  a  brief 
mention  of  what  l  learned  aljout  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  readers  of  the  Rural. 

The  sketch  given  in  the  Rural  of  June  fi  is 
substantially  correct,  and  represents,  except 
in  the  style  of  grater,  the  machinery  which 
I  saw.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple — a 
washer,  grater,  shaker,  settling  and  stirring- 
tanks,  lots  of  water,  pumps,  drv-kiln  and 
power— that  is  all.  But  it  is  considerable, 
nevertheless,  and  plainly  was  uot  perfected 
wi.houfc  much  study,  and  an  attempt  to  put 
up  a  starch  factory  from  description  merely, 
without  exact  specifications  and  detailed 
drawings,  would  be  about  as  practicable  as 
building  a  flouring  mill  from  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch.  And  wheu  the  factory  was  ill  run¬ 
ning  order,  a  man  acquainted  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  as  necessary  to  run  it  as  a 
miller  is  necessary  to  mil  a  mill.  Especially 
in  mild  weather  the  starch- water  is  apt  to 
sour;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  process  needs 
an  expert  to  conduct  it  profitably. 


The  locality  I  visited  once  had  a  number  of 
starch  factories  running  to  their  full  capacity 
during  the  season,  but  for  several  years  they 
have  stood  idle,  rotting  down.  Their  time  of 
prosperity  was  before  the  advent  of  railroads 
and  Colorado  beetles.  The  diminished  crops 
rescued  from  the  “ten-liners”  aro  worth  more 
to  ship  than  the  starch-men  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  so,  except  iu  the  back  counties,  their 
occupation  appears  to  be  gone. 

I  was  told  that 200  bushels  of  potatoes  would 
ordinarily  make  one  ton  of  starch,  aud  that 
eight  dollars  per  ton  was  about  the  cost  of 
uiakiug  it.  At  the  present  quotations  for  po¬ 
tato  starch,  5)^  cents  per  pound,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  expense  of  manufacture  and  the 
freight  and  commission  on  the  starch,  there 
would  be  left,  according  to  my  information, 
a  very  good  price  for  the  potatoes  used, 
especially  for  the  small  aud  unsalable,  e.  t. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. 


.SHEEP  FAIRS  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  word  “fair”  is  used  iu  a  different  sense 
in  England  from  that  which  it  bears  in 
America.  There  it  means  an  assemblage  of 
all  kinds  of  animals,  aud.  at  the  same  time,  of 
anything  else  farmers  aud  others  have  for 
sale.  With  us  it  is  used  solely  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  domestic  auimuls,  etc.  This  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  called  a  “show,”  simply,  or  a  “horse." 
or  “cat  tle,”  or  “fat  stoek  show.”  as  the  case 
may  lie,  which  1  think  a  ranch  more  proper 
word  than  ■■fair,”  and  1  regret  it  lias  not 
been  in  use  instead.  So  much  for  au  explana¬ 
tion. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  often 
hold  very  large  sheep  fairs,  beginning  in  the 
Summer  and  continuing  to  Winter.  At  these 
tlic  numbers  assembled  are  occasionally  as 
high  as  15,000  to  30,000  head.  These  are  for 
sale  to  those  farmers  who  want  them  for  fat¬ 
tening,  or  as  a  fresh  stoek  for  breeding. 
Prizes  aro  occasionally  given  there  to  a  few 
choice  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
their  breeders  in  rearing  superior  auiuials 
among  the  various  sorts. 

At  a  late  fair  at  Dorchester,  20,000  sheep 
were  on  the  ground,  principally  of  the 
homed  (the  Dorset  breed),  but  there  were  also 
some  South  Dowus.  as  these  are  also  bred  to 
a  limited  extent  iu  Dorsetshire.  The  former 
is  the  celebrated  breed  from  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  get  their  early  lambs  chiefly.  As  the 
Winter  is  very  mild  in  South  Englund.  these 
lambs  can  be  dropped  in  Autumn,  and  so 
grown  up  in  Winter  and  early  Spriug  for 
market.  The  South  Downs  are  beginning  to 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  now  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  aud  with  a  little  pains  can  be 
made  to  breed  as  early  lambs  as  the  Dorsets, 
and  I  believe  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior,  qual¬ 
ity.  A.  B.  A 


EMPIRE  STATE  GRAPE. 


Recently  I  have  noticed  several  notes  on 
this  grape,  aud  now  submit  to  Rural  readers 
my  opiuiou  of  its  merits  for  public  favor. 

I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  and  tasting  the 
fruit  the  first  and  each  .succeeding  year,  until 
it  was  removed  from  its  original  place  on 
Mr.  Ricketts’s  grounds.  I  was  delighted 
with  the  tine  appearance  of  vine  and  fruit, 
pleased  with  the  taste  and  flavor  of  the  grape, 
and  extremely  anxious  to  become  the  possessor 
of  a  vine,  Fast  Spring  T  received  two  from 
the  Geo,  A.  Stone  Company,  of  Rochester, 
and  planted  them  at  the  same  time,  and  iu  a 
continuous  row  with  12  of  the  new  varieties 
of  grapes  recently  introduced.  The  soil  was 
a  mellow  loam,  twice  plowed.  The  vines 
were  carefully  set  and  staked,  one  quart  of 
ground  bone  having  been  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  four  quarts  of  wood  ashes 
sprinkled  ou  the  surface  for  each  vine. 

Although  the  Empire  State  was  the  last; 
to  start,  yet  if  excelled  all  the  other  varieties 
in  length  of  well-ripened  wood. 

I  anticipate  the  coming  fruit  with  much 
pleasure,  and  from  what  1  have  known  of 
the  parent  viue,  1  believe  it  will  prove  au 
excellent  early  grape.  w.  c.  hart. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

- *♦« - 

THE  CHAMPION  GRAPE. 

The  American  Fomological  Society  reports 
(ou  page  677  of  Rural)  the  Champion  Grupe 
“as  not  fit.  to  eat,  but  good  to  sell.”  How  can 
any  fruit  be  good  to  sell  when  it'eanuot  be 
eaten  by  the  buyer'  Are  all  cousuineiu  idi¬ 
ots?  Suppose  the  buyer  at  present  ignorant 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  Champion,  is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  tofeuppose  that  he  will  never  be  any 
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DEC  2© 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


wiser?  This  Society  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
this  part  of  its  report.  We  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  reliable  informatiou  to  emanate 
from  suchan  organization.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Champion  (Talman)  is  the  most  vile  grape 
that  was  ever  crowded  on  a  suffering  public. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  nelson  ritter. 


^ttigceUcrrteous. 


MONOPOLIES. 


What  could  we  do  to-day  without  the  enor¬ 
mous  railroad,  telegraph  and  manufacturing 
monopolies,  that  have  become  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  business  machinery  of  our  country? 
May  we  not  fairly  assume  that,  without  them, 
the  hands  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
would  almost  at  once  become  paralyzed,  and 
the  country  shorn  of  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  wea  1th  so  rapidly  accumulating  upon  its 
hands?  To  a  large  extent,  these  grasping, 
soulless  corporations  were  once  but  feeble  be¬ 
ginnings,  pleading  at  the  bars  of  Legislatures 
for  the  support  indispensable  to  their  exist¬ 
ence.  and,  granted  the  desired  boon,  they 
have  (like  the  fabled  wolf  that,  once  allowed 
to  get  his  nose  within  the  door,  made  short 
work  of  forcing  a  way  for  his  entire  body) 
forgotten  the  uieaus  by  which  they  were 
warmed  into  life,  and  have,  in  too  many 
cases,  set  themselves  to  override  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  directly  or  indirectly  to  con¬ 
trol  the  courts  and  the  legislation  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  such  an  extent  has  such  high-handed 
oppression  been  carried  that  even  political 
organization  is  attempted  and  platforms  laid 
down,  which,  if  carried  into  full  effect,  can 
hanlly  fail  to  work  utter  ruin  to  such  monop¬ 
olies. 

This  is  not  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  but  of 
unreasoning  spite.  What  we  need  is  to 
“  weed  out”  of  our  Legislatures  the  creatures 
of  these  self-asserting  ami  ambitious  leeches, 
ami,  by  overwhelming  public  sentiment,  to 
compel  our  law-makers  to  so  frame  and 
ameud  laws,  when  needful,  as,  while  allow¬ 
ing  to  capital  when  invested  iu  corporation <, 
an  equality  of  rights,  to  place  the  ban  of 
illegality,  if  not  even  of  criminality,  upon 
auy  and  all  attempts  of  such  monopolies  to 
use  the  powers  conferred  upon  them,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  oppression,  whether  by  the  over¬ 
riding  or  evasion  of  law,  or  by  discrimination 
against  the  weak,  or  in  favor  of  the  strong. 

A  tirm  and  even  balancing  of  the  rights  of 
monopolies,  whether  corporate  or  otherwise, 
against  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
and  as  individuals,  will  do  no  injustice  to 
either.  The  danger,  to  my  apprehension, 
lies  in  the  very  human  liability,  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  strike  for  the  right,  to  make  the  blow 
too  strong,  and  by  thus  assuming  an  untena¬ 
ble  position,  euabling  our  opponents  to  defeat 
us.  Monopolies,  indispensable  as  they  may 
be,  bavo.  iu  very  many  eases,  become  oppres¬ 
sive — often  exceedingly  so.  They  should  be 
allowed  such  rights  as  properly  belong  to 
them,  to  be  exercised  only  iu  accordance 
with  the  rights  of  the  people,  whose  interests 
they  wore  created  to  subserve;  and  should  be 
so  surrounded  bv  checks  and  restrictions  that 
they  can  be  brought  to  a  rigid  accountability 
for  abuses  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them.  T.  T.  LYON. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MARYLAND. 

•  ’LAPP'S  FAVORITE  PEAR. 

Under  head  of  “Brevities,”  on  page  70S  of 
the  Rural,  1  uotice,  with  regret,  your  re¬ 
marks  relative  to  this  pear;  with  regret.be 
cause  variability  even  iu  the  deportment  of 
mankind,  is  not  too  desirable,  and  when  1 
learn  through  unquestionable  authority  that 
there  isu  strong  inclination  to  coquetry  in  so 
grand  a  pear  as  the  Clapp's  Favorite  is  with 
me— why  not  regret  it?  If  I  bud  room  for 
but  one  pear  tree,  or  if  I  were  planting  one 
hundred,  for  profit,  this  variety  would  be  my 
first  choice,  and  at  least  50  of  the  hundred 
should  be  Clapp’s  Favorites.  I  harp  only  one 
dozen  trees  of  it  in  bearing;  they  produced 
their  first  crop  five  years  ago,  and  have  hot 
missed  a  year  since;  uud  have  produced  in 
that  time  ten  times  as  much  fruit  as  the  same 
number  of  Bartlett*,  Burrd  d’Anjou,  Osl mud's 
Summer  or  Socket.  They  are  decidedly 
superior  to  the  Bartlett  for  eating,  and  have 
sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market  fora  larger 
price  per  basket.  Iu  short,  l  would  not  ox 
change  it  for  any  other  kind  1  know  or  that 
1  don't,  know —not  even  for  the  Kieffor. 

SOME  NEW  GRAPES. 

By  the  way,  have  you  fruited  the  Bacchus 
drape?  [No.  Eus.l  If  so,  please  point  out, 
(with  pen  or  pencil)  the  difference  between 
it  and  Clinton.  I  have  a  couple  of  vines 
bought  for  Bacchus,  that  fruited  this  season, 
and  the  fruit  is  so  much  like  the  Clinton,  and 


the  foliage  and  growth  so  very  similar,  that  I 
cannot  see  any  difference  between  the  two, 
Jefferson  fruited  this  season  on  three-year- 
old  vines,  and  it  brought  no  disappointment 
with  regard  to  its  fruit.  If  it  holds  out  as  it 
has  commenced,  and  if  it  iselsewhere  as  good 
as  it  is  here;  it  must  have  a  large  “ruu,’» 
Duchesse  or  Dutchess  (which  ?)  [Neither. 
Duchess  is  the  right  name.  Duchesse  is  the 
French  form  of  the  word,  and  is  used  with 
fruit  of  French  origin,  as  Duchesse  d’Angou 
16me  Pear.  Dutchess  is  the  name  of  a  county 
m  New  York  .State.— Eds.]  fruited  the  second 
time  for  me  this  season.  It  is  not  as  good  as 
the  Elvira.  Poeklington  fruited  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  no  better  than  the  Martha,  and  I 
might  enumerate  several  other  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  new  fruits  of  different  kinds,  but 
why  repeat  the  “old,  old  story?” 

Caroline  Co.,  Md.  j.  w.  kerr. 


THE  EYE-OPENER. 


“Like  loans  at  four  percent.  Principal  need 
never  be  paid  so  long  as  interest  is  kept  up. 
No  security  required  except  for  interest,  and 
then  only  personal.  These  loans  are  for  poor 
men  of  moderate  means  in  amounts  of  $100  to 
$5oo  for  life.  Send  two  cents  for  particu¬ 
lars”  to  Mr.  “  Oily  Gammon,”  Cincinnati,  0. 
A  correspondent  wiio  clipped  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement  from  an  agricultural  contemporary 
has  sent  it  to  us  from  Kansas,  and  asks 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  "Eye- 
opener.”  Certainly  it  is  worthy  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  notice  here  accorded  to  it.  The  number 
of  “  poor  meu  of  moderate  means”  willing  to 
accept  a  “life  loan”  of  $100  to  $500  at  four 
per  cent,  on  personal  security,  is  great  enough 
in  Cincinnati  to  exhaust  the  fortunes  of  a 
score  of  Gammons.  There  would  therefore  be 
no  necessity  whatever  for  spending  money  in 
outside  advertisements  if  that  sort  of  lending 
were  intended.  There  is  little  risked  in  look, 
in*,  upon  the  above  advertiser  as  either  a  fool 
or  a  sharper,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  he  is  not  a  fool  except  iu  the  way  that  all 
sharpers  are  really  fools  in  the  long  run. 
Either  the  two  cents  will  be  pocketed,  or? 
more  likely,  the  humbug  or  swindle  will  be 
more  fully  set  forth  iu  a  letter  or  circular. 

The  Henry  College  Lottery,  of  Kentucky,  is 
flooding  the  country  with  circulars,  etc.,  just 
now,  from  Louisville,  sigued  J.  J.  Douglas. 
The  fools  who  are  williug  to  ourich  the  sharp¬ 
ers  who  are  conducting  the  enterprise,  are 
warned  beforehand  of  its  dishonest  nature  by 
the  caution:  “  W e  prefer  that  all  remittan¬ 
ces  be  made  by - Express  Company's  money 

order.  *  *  *  Do  not  send  by  registered 
letter  or  P.  O.  Money  Order.”  Obedience  to 
this  caution  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  nin. 
compoops  who  are  anxious  to  lose  their  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Louisville  rogues,  mag¬ 
net  be  able  to  do  so,  as  the  United  States 
Post-Office  has  black-listed  the  Henry  College 
Lottery  as  a  swindle,  and  will  return  to  its 
dupes  the  money  forw  arded  to  it  through  the 
mails.  Louisville  has  an  unenviable  noto¬ 
riety  for  the  number  of  lottery  swiudles  that 
have  flourished  there. 

A  benevolent-looking  old  man  lias  been  ob¬ 
taining  the  signatures  of  Illinois  farmers  to 
petitions  asking  the  Legislature  to  tax  church 
property  the  same  as  other  property,  and 
transferring  the  signatures  to  promisory 
notes. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  American  Grape-vines.  A  grape- 
growers’  manual,  by  Bush  and  Son  & 
Miesner,  Bushberg,  Mo.  The  third  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  this  work  is  at  baud,  a 
neat  volume  of  150  pages.  Of  t  hese  fifi  puges  are 
devoted  to  the  requisites  of  climate,  soil,  etc. ; 
the  classification  of  our  nat  i  ve  species  a  nd  t  hoi  r 
hybrids,  grafting,  pruning  and  training,  di.s* 
eases  and  insect  enemies  .togther  with  a  chapter 
on  wine  making.  The  catalogue  proper  enu¬ 
merated  and  describes  nearly  850  varieties  with 
their  synonyms  and  the  species  to  which  they 
are  supposed  to  belong.  The  second  edit  ion, 
issued,  in  1873,  a  volume  of  80  pages,  has  be 
come  a  standard  of  reference  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  grape  nomenclature  by  Ameri¬ 
can  vineyardists  aud  amateurs,  and  the  pres 
cut  issue,  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  grape-grower 
of  any  pretensions  in  the  country,  as  it  is  the 
fullest  aud  most  complete  work  on  tbe  subject 
ever  published.  Price  35  cents.  Address  t  he 
authors. 

The  Weather.  A  practical  guide  to  its 
change's,  showing  Signal  Service  system,  and 
how  to  foretell  loc.il  weather,  by  8.  S,  Bassler, 
of  the  Commercial  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Price 35  cents.  V  very  interesting  little  book 
of  54  pages 

An  Epitome  of  English  History,  with 
(Questions  for  Examination.  S.  Agnes 
*  Kummer.  Revised  by  A.  M.  Chandlee.  A. 


S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers.  New  York 
City.  This  is  as  profitable  to  any  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  noble  study  as  for  the  student. 

Furman’s  Farming.  A  series  of  letters  on 
intensive  farming,  by  the  late  Parish  C.  Fur¬ 
man,  of  Georgia.  Published  by  Home  and 
Farm,  Louisville,  Ky.  Price  10  cents. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Report 
for  1881  and  1882.  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pages  704. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
PAPER  ? 


For  some  years  past  the  inquiry  has  come 
up  in  my  mind:  who  owns  the  agricultural 
paper  ?  It  is  called  the  farmer’s  paper,  and 
why  is  it  so  called  ?  Taking  a  square  view  of 
the  matter,  it  is  only  pulling  the  wool  over 
the  farmer's  eyes  to  make  believe  that  he  has 
what  he  really  has  not  If  he  sends  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  his  crops  it  will  be  published  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  Even  then  it  stands 
a  slim  chance  unlesss  it  reports  on  Mammoth 
or  Shoe-peg  Corn.  If  some  city  sharper  has  a 
fine  horse,  with  several  yards  of  pedigree,  a 
full  page  will  be  given  him,  with  a  cut  drawn 
by  the  best  artist  the  city  affords,  and  he 
looks  superb.  Now,  how  about  the  farmer  ? 
If  his  picture  is  ever  seen  in  the  paper  no  one 
ever  knows  what  it  is  but  tbe  editor,  for 
it  surely  resembles  an  ape  as  much  as  it  does 
a  man,  and  if  he  has  a  team  they  are  made 
to  look  really  disgusting  to  any  society,  and 
to  finish  it  off  it  is  stamped — The  Farmer  and 
His  Team.  “Growler." 

Damascus,  Pa. 

[We  print  this  letter  to  show  that  we  desire 
to  be  impartial,  and  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
for  an  editor  to  please  all.— Ed.  1 


The  Latest  Dairy  Lecturer.— One  of  the 
society  papers,  says  the  London  Agricultural 
Gazette,  announces  that  among  the  latest  pio¬ 
neers  of  improved  dairy  practice  must  lie 
reckoned  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who, 
out  of  the  leisure  which  she  has  to  spare,  after 
attending  to  her  owu  acting  at  one  theatre 
aud  the  management  of  another,  has  found 
time  to  establish  what  the  Americans  call  “a 
creamery”  upou  her  farm,  and  to  send  its  prod¬ 
uce  to  Paris.  Upou  the  bills  of  fare,  at  cer¬ 
tain  restaurants,  will  be  found  “Bernhardt 
pats  and  cheeselets.” 


A  writer  to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
says  “deliver  me  from  the  Cyprians.”  He  has 
Cyprian,  Italian,  German  and  Syrian  bees. 
The  Cyprians  fight  everything  within  reach 
of  them.  Ivist  Summer  they  attacked  a  horse 
hitched  to  a  fence  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
and  would  have  killed  it  had  he  not  been  close 
by.  He  finds  them  very  prolific,  but  they 
waut  to  swarm  all  the  time,  when  they  ought 
to  lie  laying  up  honey ;  but  ho  finds  the  hives 
all  full  in  the  Fall. 


Mr.  Downing’s  Choice  of  Peaches.— 
With  their  sweet,  rich,  juicy,  melting  flavor, 
peaches  are  very  pleasant  to  most  tastes; 
some  of  the  varieties,  the  vellow-fleshed  ones 
in  particular,  are  more  or  less  vinous,  which 
makes  them  especially  acceptable  to  many 
persons.  Modern  facilities  extend  their 
season,  too,  large  quantities  being  preserved 
each  year  by  drying,  evaporating,  canning, 
etc.  For  marketing  fresh,  the  later  kinds  are 
preferred  in  this  locality,  but  the  list  he  ven. 
tures  to  give  in  the  New'  York  Tribune  wil) 
afford  a  succession  of  crops  from  the  middle  or 
last,  of  July  till  the  1st  of  November: 


Mexauder,  ov  Aumden, 
Early  Louise, 

Larne  Early  York 
Yellow  St.  John, 

George  the  Fourth. 
Early  Sliver, 

Mountain  Rose. 
OMmlxou  Freestone, 


Crawford’s  Early, 
Foster, 
Wheatland, 
Crawford’s  Late, 
Crockett’s  White. 
steven’9  Rare  pipe. 
Stump  the  World, 
Steadly, 


Morris  White,  Solway, 


The  peach  wants  good  soil  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture  two  requisites  W'ithin  reach  of  industry; 
and  must  have  hot  weather — a  Summer  condi¬ 
tion  which  Providence  generally  supplies. 
Then,  especially  if  large  specimens  of  extra 
flavor  are  desired,  there  must  be  judicious 
pinning  of  tbe  brauches  aud  thinning  of  the 
growing  fruit. 


♦* 


While  he  believes  a  man  must  look  inside 
to  see  how  it  is  with  a.  colony  of  bees,  Mr.  J. 
Hasbrouck  remarked  at  the  New  Jersey  and 
Eastern  Bee-keepers’  Convention,  that  a  man 
who  is  cut  out  for  a  bee-keeper  must  be  able 
to  tell  accurately  by  a  rapid  examination  in 
the  Spring  the  condition  of  every  colony  then, 
and  what  help  each  ueeds,  and  afterwards,  by 


means  of  his  record,  he  must  be  able  to  judge 
when  and  what  kind  of  attention  each  colony 
will  again  need,  and,  except  for  that,  he  con¬ 
siders  it  necessary  for  their  greatest  prosper¬ 
ity  that  they  be  left  absolutely  alone.  It  is  a 
fortunate  era  for  the  bees  of  a  beginner  when 
he  gets  so  many  colonies  that  he  is  not  able 
“to  go  through  them”  every  few  days  for 
some  imaginary  purpose. 

- *+*~. - - 

Mr.  D.  W.  Andrews’s  Poultry  Farm 
is  located  near  Lynnfield  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  has  been  in  the  business  about 
13  years.  He  keeps  about  1,500  hens  during 
the  Winter;  4,000  to  5,00u  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall.  He  raises  his  own 
chicks  every  two  years.  The  breed  he  con¬ 
siders  the  most  profitable  is  a  cross  between 
the  Brown  Leghorn  roosters  and  pure  white 
Brahma  hens.  He  uses  old  roosters  for 
breeding.  He  gives  them  one  warm  meal  a 
day  each  morning, consisting  usually  of  boiled 
fishes’  heads  and  onions,  thickened  up  with 
meal.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  gives 
them  all  they  will  eat  of  oats,  com  and  wheat 
screenings.  Sometimes  he  mixes  a  little  sul¬ 
phur  with  the  meal.  He  has  no  trouble  with 
diseases  of  any  kind.  In  Summer  he  gives 
them  free  range.  The  coops  are  6>£xl2  feet. 
These  are  inclosed  by  lath  fences  two  laths 
high  inclosing  12x13  feet.  The  coops  have 
glass  sashes  in  front  3}WxD  feet.  The  coops 
are  continuous,  built  in  ranges,  having  from 
seven  to  10  hens  in  each.  There  is  a  narrow, 
unbroken  passage-way  back  of  the  coops, 
lathed  off,  where  feed  and  water  vessels  stand 
accessible  to  each.  The  roosts  are  strips  of 
board  but  little  above  the  ground.  The  drop¬ 
pings  are  cleaned  out  daily.  The  coops  are 
whitewashed  outside  and  inside  once  every 
year.  The  floor  of  the  coops  is  covered  with 
sand,  which  is  removed  as  deep  as  it  is  dark- 
colored  each  Spring,  and  sold  for  manure  at 
six  dollars  per  cord.  The  droppings  from  the 
roosts  are  sold  to  tannera  for  40  cents  the 
bushel  and  bring  about  $300  annually.  There 
are  12  ranges  of  coops  having  from  seven  to 
12  coops  in  each  range.  The  ranges  them¬ 
selves  are  about  00  feet  apart.  Powdered 
oyster  shells  lie  scattered  about  the  ground. 
Iu  most  of  the  inclosures  healthy  plum  trees 
were  growing.  Mr.  Andrews  stated  to  J.  J. 
H.  Gregory,  who  writes  the  article  for  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Home,  from  which  our  notes  are  condensed 
that  he  estimated  the  profit  at  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  each  hen. 


WHICH  REMINDS  ME. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  utters  a  caution  against 
covering  strawberry  plants  too  thickly  with 
leaves.  Let  the  covering  be  light  and  hold  it 
with  evergreen  twigs,  cuttings  of  busies  or 

trees  or  long,  straw y  manure . 

Residents  of  Manitoba  (Canada)  describe  it 
to  Prof.  Tauner,  who  was  sent  there  by  the 
British  Government,  as  having  a  climate  far 
more  enjoyable  than  that  of  England.  The 
atmosphere  is  so  dry  and  bracing  that  the 
fluctuations  of  temperature  are  not  inconve¬ 
niently  felt.  The  warm  days  of  Summer  are 
followed  by  cool  evenings.  Sultry  weather  is 
unknown.  The  mean  temperature  for  Win¬ 
ter  is  considerably  below  zero . 

U.  S.  Senator  Williams  said: — “All  inter¬ 
ests,  save  those  of  Agriculture,  maintain  a 
lobby  to  secure  proper  attention  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  from  Congress.”  We  say  let  farmers 
maintain  this  “lobby”  at  the  polls . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Uxbridge,  Ont,  Dec.  6. — Wheat  here¬ 
abouts  was  not  a  verv  good  crop,  about 
10  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  very  light,  from  5  to 
10  bushels.  Oats  excellent,  from  80  to  50  bu¬ 
shels.  Peas  about  20  bushels.  Hay  a  fine 
crop-  Potatoes  a  lignt  crop,  and  turnips  an 
average  one.  Carrots  good.  f..  p. 

Illinois, 

Georgetown,  Vermillion  Co.,  Dec.  9  —We 
are  having  nice  weat  her  now,  which  is  needed 
badly  to  dry  the  corn,  most  of  it  being  very 
soft  aud  wet.  Last  wheat  crop  was  nearly  a 
failure.  The  growing  crop,  though  quite  late, 
looks  well.  There  is  quite  a  lively  demand  for 
young  stock  to  feed  the  soft  corn  to.  Success 
to  the  good  old  Rural  1  w.  p.  r. 

Missouri. 

Elder,  Miller  Co ,  Dec.  d. — The  Fall 
weather  so  far  has  been  very  favorable  for 
work  ;  a  little  too  wet  sometimes,  but  farmers 
have  been  able  to  gather  the  larger  portion  of 
their  corn.  Not  quite  as  much  Fall  plowing 
has  been  done  as  usual  on  account  of  too  much 
raiu.  Hogs  are  fattening  iu  good  condition 
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and  although  the  price  of  pork  is  low,  yet 
fanners  are  pushing  their  hogs  ns  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Winter  wheat  looks  first-rate,  consider¬ 
ing  the  late  sowing.  We  have  had  several 
hard  freezes,  but  the  weather  has  so  far  been 
very  good.  N.  J.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Benwick,  Columbia  Co.,  Dec  7.—  Spring 
was  cold  and  backward;  Summer  cool,  dry 
and  unfavorable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  except  hay.  Dali  favorable  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  Wheat  was  got  in,  in  good  condition, 
and  is  looking  well,  and  all  other  farm  work 
was  got  along  with  nicely.  Wheat  was  an 
average  crop ;  rye  about  the  same ;  corn  the 
poorest  crop  for  20  years  or  more :  oats  about 
an  average.  i.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagamie  Co.,  Dec.  10. — Spring 
wheat  is  oar  best  crop  this  year,  yielding  from 
15  to  25  bushele  per  acre.  Oats  and  barley 
were  barely  average  crops.  Winter  wheat 
and  rye  about  an  average.  Corn  almost  a 
total  failure  from  cold,  wet  and  frost.  Pota¬ 
toes  very  good.  Of  fruit  but  little  was  grown 
this  year.  Fanners  have  to  buy  feed  to 
fatten  their  hogs.  There  has  been  much  anxi¬ 
ety  to  sell  pork,  consequently  prices  have 
been  down  to  four-and-one-balf  to  five  cents 
for  dressed  pork.  Now  it  is  up  to  about  six 
cents  per  pound.  Wheat  is  selling  at.  90  cents 
to  $1;  oats,  35  cents;  barley,  50  cents;  old 
corn  is  selling  to  the  farmers  at  70  cents  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  about  50  cents.  Stock  is 
looking  well,  aud  bay  is  plentiful.  Butter  is 
selling  at  25  cents  per  pound.  Eggs  25  cents 
per  dozen.  We  have  had  a  fine  Fall,  and 
farmers  have  their  Fall  plowing  and  other 
work  well  done.  We  have  had  uo  Winter  to 
speak  of  yet  The  Irost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  roads  are  very  muddy.  E.  N. 

Ketcham,  Fond  du  Lac  Co. — The  Shoe-peg 
Corn  tried  to  look  over  the  moon,  and  got  so 
high  up  it  could  not  get  down  to  ear,  so,  no 
corn.  The  wheat  was  sowed  six  months  too 
late  for  this  climate.  The  Blush  did  not 
bloom.  The  grape  seed  did  not  come  to  time. 
But  I  am  gaining  in  experience.  Shall  try 
again, if  the  Rural  furnishes  the  seeds.  H.  D.  P. 
[Yes.  We  like  to  encourage  those  who 
are  willing  to  fight  so  bravely  against  misfor¬ 
tune. — Eds.] 

- 4-*-* - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Uxbridge,  Ont. — My  Blush  Potato  weighed 
two  ounces,  and  was  planted  in  three  hills, 
three  sets  to  each  hill.  Yield  80  tubers  of 
fine  quality  and  good  size,  weighing  17% 
pounds.  Had  I  planted  the  sets  in  nine  hills, 
the  yield  would  have  been  much  greater.  My 
Centennial  Wheat  was  a  total  failure.  The 
Mammoth  Corn  grew  well  till  it  reached  the 
hight  of  10  feet.  Had  the  frost  kept  off  three 
weeks  longer,  it  would  have  got  ripe.  The 
Garden  Treasures  did  finely.  E.  p. 

Three  Rivers,  Ont.— The  Rural’s  flowers 
were  very  pretty.  My  Blush  Potato  was  cut 
into  10  pieces,  and  plauted  in  10  places  in  a 
row  10  feet  long.  Yield  78  fine  tubers,  most 
of  which  weighed  one  pound  each.  I  think  it 
will  answer  well  in  this  section.  J.  S. 

Dakota* 

Crow  Lake,  Jerauld  Co.— The  Blush  Pota¬ 
to  was  received  in  Chicago,  placed  in  a  trunk, 
and  when  I  was  prepared  to  plant  here,  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  and  pretty  well 
dried  up.  It  was  cut  into  six  pieces,  and 
planted  on  June  10.  Five  hills  grew  aud 
yielded  in  October  24  pounds.  The  six  largest 
weighed  eight  pounds.  s.  H.  M. 

Now  York 

Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co.— I  got 
42J^  pounds  of  Blushes  from  two  very  small 
potatoes.  I  received  the  first  premium  at 
Dutchess  County  Fair  for  them.  They  were 
extra-large  and  handsome.  Not  plauted  in 
the  most  favorable  place,  either.  b.  h.  t. 

Peunxy  IviuiIh. 

Carpenter.  Lycoming  Co. — My  Blush  Po¬ 
tato,  weighing  two-aud-one-half  ounces,  was 
cut  into  11  pieces  and  planted  alongside  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  Ground  poor;  selected 
purposely  to  see  what  the  result  would  be. 
Yield  of  Blush,  twice  as  great  as  of  Hebron. 
One  rotten;  think  it  will  be  late,  not  medium. 
The  White  Elephant  rots  badly,  but  yields 
largely;  quality  good.  Hebron  does  not  rot 
at  all.  Rural  Corn  too  late  for  this  locality. 

D.  w.  L. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagami  e  Co. — My  Blush  Pota¬ 
to  was  planted  in  ten  hills,  where  a  large  brush 
heap  had  been  burned,  one  eye  to  a  hill. 
Yield,  20  pounds  of  fine,  smooth  potatoes, 
which  I  have  put  away  for  seed,  Shall  not 
try  them  this  year.  1  have  raised  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  for  the  main  crop  this  year.  It  is 
first  class.  The  White  Eiephuut  yieldsVwell, 
but  is  not  of  first  quality.  My  girls  think  the 


Rural  flower  seeds  a  success.  I  failed  to  raise 
any  plants  from  the  grape  seeds.  E.  N. 


tyt  €htmst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


SPRAIN  OF  THE  BACK  TENDON  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  L.  D.,  Berryville,  Pa.—  My  young  Ham- 
bletouian  horse  in  training  m  some  way  struck 
his  left  front  leg  between  the  knee  and  pas¬ 
tern.  The  place  swelled,  and  he  became 
slightly  lame.  Now  I  can’t  say  positively 
whether  the  iujury  was  due  to  a  strain  of  the 
tendon,  or  to  bis  striking  the  place  with  his 
hind  foot.  1  took  him  off  the  track,  removed 
his  shoes,  aud  rubbed  the  cord  with  a  strong 
liniment,  and  the  lamenessnearl.v  disappeared; 
hut  on  again  speeding  him  the  next  season 
it  reappeared,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
only  driven  slowly  and  used  in  the  stud.” 
The  cord  is  still  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the 
swelling  or  enlargement  is  lower  down,  close 
to  the  pastern  joint.  The  place  does  not  seem 
to  be  sore.  Occasionally  the  horse  limps  on 
hard  pikes,  but  not  often.  What  ails  him, 
and  what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— This  is  not  a  spavin.  A  spavin  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  hock  joint  and  produces 
finally  an  enlargement  of  the  hone  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  joint.  This  is  clearly  a  case  of 
sprain  of  the  back  tendon ;  it  is  hardly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  tendon  was  struck  by  the  hind 
foot,  or  the  skin  would  have  been  cut.  It 
would  be  well  to  use  any  active  liniment,  and 
a  boot  to  support  the  joint  and  tendon,  aud 
give  the  horse  a  prolonged  rest,  with  moder¬ 
ate  exercise.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  horse  can 
ever  be  brought  up  to  great  speed  because  of 
this  weakness.  It  might  be  well  to  put  a  shoe 
of  thick  rubber  under  the  iron  shoe  to  ease 
the  concussion  when  on  the  road.  The  pre¬ 
paration  mentioned  is  a  good  liniment.  If  it 
blisters,  reduce  it  with  sweet  oil. 

“  fertilization”  of  asparagus  blooms. 
Remembering  a  discussion  some  time  ago 
in  the  Rural  in  regard  to  crossing  asparagus 
blooms,  I  transmit  the  following  from  Prof. 
Herman  Muller,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  paper: 

“The  asparagus  plant  supplies  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  instance  of  the  transition  stage  between 
moncecism  and  dlOBCism.  The  flowers  of  the 
male  individuals  show  distinctly  a  rudiment 
of  a  pistil,  and  those  of  the  female  individuals 
show  fuuctionless,  but  still  conspicuous  rudi- 
mentsof  anthers.  Occasional  reversion  to  the 
hermaphrodite  condition  takas  place,  and  then 
in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  the  pistil  may 
sometimes  be  seen  iu  various  degrees  of  abor¬ 
tion.  The  pendulous,  hell-shaped  flowers  have 
a  pleasant  scent,  and  honey  is  secreted  and 
lodged  in  the  base  of  the  corolla.  These 
flowers  are  frequented  by  insects,  especially 
by  bees,  and  the  fertilization  is  thereby 
effected  at  times.”  e.  l.  sturtevant. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

[We  hope  that  those  who  opposed  the 
Rural’s  statement  founded  upon  careful  tests, 
experimented  for  themselves  during  the  past 
season  as  to  whether  or  not  the  so-called 
female  plant  does  not  (in  some  cases  at  least) 
bear  perfect  flowers.  When  one  marks  “  fe¬ 
male”  plants  that  are  removed  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  male  plants  aud  finds  they  fruit 
abundantly,  he  is  not  going  to  change  his 
belief  that  they  in  reality  were  perfect  flowers 
upon  the  say-so  of  those  who  judge  of  the  per. 
fection  of  the  sexual  organs  merely  from 
looking  at  them. — Ed.] 

ANTHRAX  FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 

C.  L.,  Chatham,  N.  ./.—Some  weeks  ago  a 
neighbor  lost  five  fine  cows  which  died  withi  u 
10  days  after  the  first  attack.  Two  others 
were  lost  lately;  no  one  ever  gets  well  after  it 
has  been  stricken.  Here  are  the  symptoms: 
The  first  is  a  lameness  and  stiffness  of  the  hind 
legs.  Then  the  beast  rapidly  grows  sick 
stands  straining  as  if  trying  hard  to  get  rid 
of  something  internally.  This  lasts  for  two 
or  three  days.  Then  the  animal  lies  down, 
is  unable  to  get  up  again,  and  dies  from  three 
to  five  days  after  the  attack.  W  hat  ailed  the 
beasts,  and  what  should  first  have  been  the 
treatment  ? 

Ans.— The  disease  is  anthrax  fever  of  which 
the  prevailing  symptoms  are  the  lameness 
and  stiffness,  obstinate  costiveness,  great 
weakness  aud  internal  effusions,  chiefly  in  the 
abdomen;  after  which  death  intervenes  in 
hree  or  four  days.  It  is  a  contagious  disease, 
but  is  originally  developed  by  impure  air,  un¬ 
wholesome  food  or  water,  aud  by  exposure  to 
cold  by  which  the  vitality  is  weakened.  Its 
fatal  character  precludes  treatment,  although 
it  is  possible  that  the  disease  may  be  warded 
off  by  immediate  treatment  upon  any  suffi¬ 
cient  primary  indication,  as  dullness  and  a 


peculiar,  distressed  appearance  about  the  eyes: 
24  oz.  of  Epsom  salts  may  then  be  given,  after 
which  60  drops  of  nitro-muriatic  acid :  three 
grains  bichromate  of  potash  and  two  grains 
of  chlorate  of  potash  may  he  given  twice  a 
day. 

SELECTING  A  JERSEY  BULL,  ETC. 

F.  S.  IF.,  Lenawee  Station,  Mich. — 1.  Will 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  yield  as 
well  as  the  dent  varieties  on  the  Rural  Farm, 
aud  where  enu  it  he  had;  2.  For  the  purpose 
of  getting  up  a  herd  of  grade  Jerseys,  should 
I  select  the  Jersey  hull  with  the  broadest  es¬ 
cutcheon  and  the  yellowest  ear-wax  for  milk 
and  butter,  or  one  with  solid  color  and  full 
black  points?  3.  At  what  season  is  the  great¬ 
est  yield  of  butter  given  by  cows?  4.  Will 
the  calves  of  a  cow  that  leaks  her  milk  be 
likely  to  do  so  likewise! 

Ans. — 1.  The  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint 
yields  well,  hut  less  than  dent  on  the  Rural 
Farm.  We  know  of  no  flint  corn  that  will  yield 
more.  It  is  a  wonderful  corn  to  sucker.  B.  K 
Bliss  &  Sons,  of  this  city,  offer  it  for  sale.  2.  The 
bull  should  tie  chosen  from  the  record  of  his 
dam’sside.  Escutcheon  and  ear-wax  do  not 
necessarily  give  milking  qualities,  nor  does 
solid  color  with  black  points.  The  main 
thing  is  to  discover  the  character  of  his  dam 
and  his  sire’s  dam,  and  judge  by  that.  3.  The 
most  butter  would  probably  he  given  in  the 
Summer;  hut  the  Winter  batter  generally 
gives  the  most  profit,  and  will  always,  under 
good  management,  on  account  of  the  higher 
price.  3.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  calves  of  a 
cow  that  leaks  will  do  the  same. 

RUNNING  SORE  ON  HORSE’S  HEEL. 

L.  H.  P.,  Wolf  linn  ,  Fa.— Some  time  back 
my  11-year-old  mare  went  lame;  then  a  sore 
broke  out  on  one  of  her  heels.  This  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  ever  since,  there  being  more  or 
less  redness  of  the  flesh  around  it.  How 
should  it  be  treated  ? 

Ans.  This  open  sore  indicates  internal  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  foot,  and  may  be  a  needed  outlet 
for  its  products.  It  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
it  carefully,  lest  by  healing  it  on  the  surface 
another  outlet  may  be  formed.  The  red  spots 
are  probably  proud  flesh.  It  would  be  well  to 
treat  the  sore  as  follows: — First  apply  finely 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  red  spots, 
until  they  are  removed ;  then  make  an  oint¬ 
ment  as  follows:  one  ounce  of  pure,  clean  lard 
and  one  dram  Venice  turpentine  melted  to¬ 
gether;  add  one  dram  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  a  dram  of  finely  powdered  acetate  of  cop¬ 
per;  stir  well  until  cold;  spread  on  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  bind  it  over  the  part.  This  ointment 
is  excellent  for  all  sores  or  wounds. 

MENINGETIS  IN  SWINE. 

E.C.  H.,  Wesfhitmpton,  N.  Y  —  Lately  my 
pigshave  become  weak  across  the  loins  and  the 
hind  legs  tremble;  they  eat  well,  however. 
How  should  they  he  treated; 

Ans. — The  cause  is  probably  due  to  a  very 
frequent  disorder  of  the  spine  in  which  the 
enveloping  membrane  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
inflamed  and  subject  to  effusion.  The  disease 
is  known  as  meniugetis  or  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  or  spinal  membranes.  It  is  very 
common,  and  is  probably  hereditary  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  treatment  is  quite 
simple.  Apply  spirits  of  turpentine  or  mus¬ 
tard  along  the  spine  and  give  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  chlorate  of  potash  or  saltpeter  once  a 
day.  Keep  the  pigs  warm  and  dry.  The 
causes  are  various— cold,  overfee  ding,  over¬ 
heating  and  constitutional  tendency,  all  pro¬ 
duce  it. 

DIPTHERIA  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  IF.  N..  Stowe,  Ft.— My  horse  is  troubled 
at  times  by  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  ap¬ 
peal's  to  be  due  to  phlegm  or  mucus  near  the 
top  of  the  wind-pipe.  The  ailment,  is  worst 
when  a  change  is  made  from  green  to  dry 
feed,  or  the  opposite.  The  attacks  last  from 
three  days  to  two  weeks.  The  animal  coughs 
up  pieces  of  light-gray,  jelly-like  phlegm.  He 
cats  well  except  during  the  attacks.  Some¬ 
times  he  has  to  open  his  mouth  wide  to  breathe. 
What,  can  he  done  to  cure  him* 

ANS. — The  disease  is  diptheria,  a  rare  one 
among  horses,  in  which  the  false  membrane, 
which  is  so  fatal  a  product  of  the  disease  iu 
other  auimals,  is  wanting,  and  a  thickened 
mucus  only  is  present  and  is  coughed  up. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  chlorate  of  potash  in 
two-drachm  doses  and  feed  bran  mash  with  a 
pint  of  linseed  in  it. 

WILD  OATS. 

J.  M.  />..  Minnesota  City,  Minn.,  sends 
specimens  of  oats  for  name. 

Ans. — We  were  uncertain  as  to  these  oats> 
md  therefore  sent  them  to  Prof.  Beal  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  who  replies  as 
Tollows:  “  The  samples  of  oats  are  few  and 
much  broken  up.  1  thiuk  they  are  Avcua  I  at.ua 
I  i.  This  variety  probably  came  from  Southern 
Europe  some  time  ago,  but  has  “run  wild” 
u  many  grain-growiug  countries  of  South 
America,  Australia,  California  and  Minne¬ 


sota.  It  is  good  for  hay.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original  of  the  cultivated  oat,  A.  sativa 
which  is  said  to  degenerate  into  something 
like  this.  Professor  Bookman,  of  England, 
made  some  experiments  and  from  A  vena  fatua 
in  a  few  years  he  obtained  a  good  quality  of 
oats.” 

RHEUMATISM  IN  A  MARE. 

&  G.  W.,  Pineville,  Mn.—A  valuable  mare 
o|  mine  has  become  stiff  apparently  in  every 
joint  of  the  body.  The  ailment  was  first  no. 
ticed  at  the  beginning  of  July  and  since  then 
it  has  become  worse.  When  she  lies  down  she 
lies  on  her  side  and  stretches  her  feet  straight 
out.  Her  appetite  is  good,  hut  she  is  hide¬ 
bound.  How  should  she  he  treated  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  probably  rheumatism, 
and  seems  to  be  produced  by  disorder  of  the 
digestion.  Give  the  horse  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil  and  lepeat  the  second  day  after.  Then 
give  an  ounce  of  cream-of-tartar,  one  drachm 
of  chlorate  of  potash  and  one  ounce  of  pow¬ 
dered  Peruvian  hark  daily,  with  a  moderately 
warm  brau  mash.  Continue  this  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

STABLE  MANURE  AND  FISH  OFFAL. 

W.  IF.  Waterville,  O. — I  can  get  well 
rotted  stable  manure  at  85  cents  a  load  one 
mile  away,  aud  fish  offal  free  10  miles  from 
home;  which  should  I  use? 

Ans.  Where  good  rotted  stable  manure  can 
be  procured  for  35  cents  a  load  w  ithin  oue 
mile,  fish  offal  10  miles  away  would  he  dear 
at  a  gift..  With  an  abundance  of  stable  man¬ 
ure  at  this  price,  a  farmer  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  any  other  fertilizer.  Fish  offal 
is  rich  in  nitrogen  chiefly,  and  where  it  can  be 
procured  for  less  than  $10  a  ton  dry,  or  $2  a 
ton  wet,  it  is  a  cheap  and  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  fertilizer. 

A  GOOD  HARNESS  GREASE. 

J.  S.  B,,  Stanton,  la, — What  is  a  good  re¬ 
cipe  for  harness  grease  ? 

Ans. — A  good  harness  grease  is  made  of 
one  ounce  of  lamp-black  worked  up  into  a 
smooth  paste  with  four  ounces  of  castor  oil. 
This  is  then  mixed  with  ft  pound  of  melted  tal¬ 
low,  and  the  mixture  stirred  until  cold.  The 
hurness  is  washed  with  a  sponge  aud  warm 
water  and  soap,  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  and 
then  rubbed  with  the  above  mixture,  which 
should  be  worked  into  the  leather  with  a 
cloth.  To  clean  the  harness  properly,  it 
should  all  be  taken  apart. 

Miscellaneous. 

No  address. — 1.  What  is  the  differ 
ence  in  color  and  appearance  between  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  Pota¬ 
toes?  2.  Is  the  American  Book  Store,  New 
York,  reliable?  3.  Is  there  a  breed  of  horses 
called  the  Cleveland  Bay?  If  so,  who  breeds 
them?  4.  Is  sorghum  better  than  corn  for 
feeding  cows  in  Autumn?  5.  What  is  a  recipe 
for  a  transparent  cement  to  mend  glass?  6. 
Who  owns  American  Merinos  bred  for  length 
of  fiber? 

Ans. — 1.  The  White  Elephant  is  late;  the 
Beauty  early.  The  former  is  larger  in  every 
way,  longer,  especially,  and  the  eyes  are  more 
prominent.  The  two  potatoes  In/  parentage 
are,  we  believe,  the  same.  2.  We  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  3.  There  is.  Geo. 
E.  Brown  &  Co  ,  Aurora,  Ill.,  are  the  only 
breeders  known  to  us.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
horse  for  carriage  or  farm  use.  4.  As  it  con¬ 
tains  more  sugar  than  corn,  it  is  proportion¬ 
ately  better  fodder;  but  it  requires  careful 
curing  or  it  is  easily  damaged.  5.  A  trans¬ 
parent  cement  is  made  as  follows:  Take  four 
parts  by  weight  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  one 
part  white  shellac,  one-eighth  part  gum  mas¬ 
tic  and  one-half  part  of  sulphuric  ether;  the 
gums  are  dissolved  iu  the  ether,  and  after 
half  an  hour  the  alcohol  is  ndded  to  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  broken  edges  are  heated,  the  cement 
applied  with  n  brush  and  the  edges  held 
firmly  until  cool.  0.  Hon.  Henry  Lauo,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Vermont. 

K.  C.  S.t  Taylortown,  Fa.— 1.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  hard-milking  in  a  heifer  ?  2.  How 
can  spattering  of  the  milk  be  avoided?  3. 
Will  a  cross  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  make  as  good  broilers  for  early 
market  as  the  pure  Plymouth  Rocks? 

Ans.— 1 .  There  Is  no  practicable  remedy  for 
a  hard-milking  cow.  The  trouble  is  caused 
by  a  defect  in  the  teat,  the  milk  ducts  being 
too  small  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  milk. 
It  may,  however,  disappear  as  the  heifer 
grows  larger,  and  by  patient,  milking,  2.  The 
spattering  of  the  milk  may  he  caused  either 
by  the  direction  of  the  orifice  of  the  teat  or 
by  some  scales  of  skin  around  It  by  which  the 
current  is  diverted.  In  the  oue  ease  the 
milker  can  easily  direct  the  milk  into  the  pail 
by  chauging  the  inclination  of  the  hand,  and 
in  the  other  cose  by  smoothing  the  end  of  the 
teat  with  a  piece  of  pumice  stone.  8,  A  cross  of 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rocks  would 
not  he  as  good  a  chicken  for  broiling  as  a  pure 
Plymouth  Rock;  the  Leghorn  cross  reduces 
size  and  makes  dry  flesh. 


gjtew  ^ut>lirati0«jsi 


J.  R .,  Etna,  lUVs. — Is  the  - Magazine, 

published  in  New  York,  a  reliable  concern? 
Ans. — Our  inquiries  lead  us  to  believe  so. 


C.  Y.  O.,  Waldoborough,  Me.  —  One  of  ray 
heifers  makes  an  unusual  noise  when  eating ; 
is  it  likely  to  be  permanent?  W  hat  are  good 
butter  workers  aud  butter  washers? 

Ans.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
heifer  will  suffer  seriously  from  this  trouble, 
which  is  probably  due  to  some  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air 
passages.  The  best  butter  worker  is 
the  common  ladle  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  dairyman  or  woman,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  large  quantities.  There  are  several  good 
machines  for  working  butter;  the  lever  work 
er,  made  by  Cornish  &  Curtis,  Fort  Atkinson, 
W  is. ;  the  Reid  worker,  made  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Blanchard  worker,  made  at  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  are  all  excellent  machines.  Bo 
are  those  made  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  Chapin  & 
Smith,  Poultney,  Vt.,  Moseley  &  Stoddard, 
Poultney,  Vt.,  and  W.  E.  Lincoln,  Warren, 
Mass. 

./,  H.  K.,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  1 
a  callus  or 

by  softening  the  skin  so 


Attention,  Farmers! 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  SPECIMEN  COPY  OF 


Communications  Received  for  the;week  Endino 
Saturday,  Dec.  22. 

J.  S.  W.-.T.  M.  S’-G.  F.  L.-W.  Z.  H.— P.  B.— Sub¬ 
scriber— W.  C.  H.— D.  S.  B.,  thanks— L.  S.  E..  for 
prizes— W.  F.  .Tr.— W.  A.  D.— T.  W..  we  have  a  full  re¬ 
port;  thanks— L.  W.  B -O.  A.  P.-Q.  W.  P..  reserved 
for  two  weeks. -J.  H  N.— 1).  McL.— A.  B.— J.  P.— H.  H- 
C.-O.-B.  S.-J.  H.  8.-S.M.-W.  M.  S.-O.  W.-H.  L- 
G.-J.  E.  H.— W.  W.F.-A.L.  W.— ,T.  W.  S.— C.  L.  R. 
O.— H.  H  W.— P.  E.V.-A  A.  B—  P.  D.O.— H.  J.  P.— D. 
n N.  P.  B.- J.  H.  V.-M.  L.  H.— G.  N.  S  — H.  J.— E.  E.  B. 


The  Ohio  Farmer! 


ESTABLISHED  35  YEARS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  Most  Enterprising,  Reliable,  Instructive,  and 

BY  FAR  THE  CHEAPEST 

Agricultural,  Live  Stock,  and  Family  Journal  of  America. 

It  is  a  64-Column  Weekly, AND  rS9g8S&2ff*m* 


BUTTER  BUYERS 

everywhere  are  refusing  to  take  white,  lardy 
looking  butter  except  at  “grease”  prices.  Con¬ 
sumers  want  nothing  but  gilt-edged  butter, 
aud  buyers  therefore  recommend  their  patrons 
to  keep  a  uniform  color  throughout  the  year 
by  using  the  Improved  Butter  Color  made  by 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.  It 
is  the  only  color  that  can  be  relied  on  to  never 
injure  the  butter,  and  to  give  the  per  feet  color. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  merchants. — Adv. 


Making  It  by  far  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  tlrst-elass  agricultural  weekly  In  the  country. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE.  Address  TIJE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  and  OHIO  FARMER  both  for  1  Year,  only  $2.75, 


How  can 

‘bunch”  be  removed  from  a  horse 
that  it  can  pass 
through  the  pores  without  leaving  a  blemish? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
callus.  If  it  is  near  or  upon  a  joint,  it  might 
be  well  to  leave  it  alone.  If  it  is  the  result  of 
a  wound  it  cannot  bo  removed  in  the  way 
mentioned.  Generally  it  is  safest  to  leave 
such  things  alone  unless  they  detract  from 
the  usefulness  of  the  animal  and  can  be  re¬ 
removed  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  not 
easy  to  do  anything  with  them,  even  by  a 
skillful  expert,  without  leaviug  a  blemish. 

E.  W.  New  Alexandria,  Pa.— On  a  pretty 
well  stocked  farm  of  180  acres,  would  it  be 
profitable  to  invest  in  a  feed-mill  costing  £30 
to  $40?  There  are  two  large  water-power 
mills  within  a  mile. 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  how  many  animals 
are  fed,  aud  how  much  grain  is  ground.  If 
$1,000  worth  of  grain  is  ground  in  a  year,  the 
miller’s  toll  would  be  $100.  The  question  then 
would  be.  could  the  grain  be  ground  at  home 
for  less  than  this  cost,  counting  on  oue  side 
the  time  aud  labor  of  carrying  the  grain  to 
the  mill  and  bringing  it  home.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  figure  up  this  easy  problem. 

H.  S.,  Newark,  Ohio. — What  is  fine  saw¬ 
dust,  referred  to  iu  the  Querist  of  the  Rural 
for  December  8? 

Ans.— The  word  “fine”  was  a  typographical 
error  for  pine.  Pine  sawdust  is  very  light 
aud  dry,  aud  contains  very  Little  potash,  or 
indeed  ash  of  auy  kind,  aud  is  objectionable 
as  litter;  but  hard-wood  sawdust  is  heavier 
aud  much  more  valuable  for  this  purpose  thau 
that  of  pine,  which  isnot  to  be  recommended. 
Where  it  can  be  procured  easily  aud  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  worth  getting  to  burn  for  the 
ashes. 

J.  E.  D.,  Andes,  N.  Y.— A  swelling  about 
the  size  of  an  egg  lias  come  on  my  horse’s 
neck.  Hoy  can  it  be  removed? 

Ans.— It  is  imflamraation  of  the  glands  of 
the  throat.  Apply  iodine  ointment  and  bind 
a  strip  of  flannel  around  the  throat;  give  soft 
food,  warm  bran  mash  and  scalded  oats  and 
linseed  aud  one  dram  of  iodide  of  potassium 
daily. 

Subscriber,  Cushing,  la. — Is  there  auy  law 
iu  this  State  governing  the  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  unshelled  corn  t 

Ans. — The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  in  Iowa  is  50  pounds.  If  bought  iu  the 
ear  the  weight  of  cob  is  estimated  at  14 
pounds.  Hence,  if  dry  aud  sound,  coin  is 
bought  in  the  ear  at  70  pounds  per  bushel. 

M.  L.  G.,  Rath,  N.  Y, — How  cau  I  get  Ayr- 
shires  registered,  aud  where  is  the  North 
Amerieau  Herd  Book  published? 

Ans.— Send  to  Chas.  M.  Winslow,  Brau- 
dou,  Vt.,  Secretary  of  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association.  There  is  but  oue  Ayrshire  herd 
book  now,  the  three  former  ones  haviug  been 
consolidated. 

W.  C.  Washington,  Pa. — What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  iu 
New  York  from  whom  immigrauts  can  lie  ob¬ 
tained? 

Ans. — There  are  several  Commissioners  of 
Emigration.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Supe  i  a  tendon  t  Jackson,  Castle  Garden,  New 
York  City. 

P.  It. ,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  says  he  has  a  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  weighing  two  pouuds,  two  ounces  badly 
pronged,  aud  asks  if  he  shall  send  it  to  us. 

Ans, —No,  thanks; pronged  potatoes  are  not 
fair  specimens  as  to  size. 

H.  M,  Piercetown,  Ind. — 1.  Is  the  - 

orguinette  a  good  instrument?  3.  Is  there  a 
book  on  the  art  of  disguising? 

Ans. — l,  We  have  not  seen  it.  2.  We  never 
heard  of  such  an  urt. 

E.  W,  R.,  bong  Plain,  Mass. — Where  cau  I 
get  pure-bred  Wyandotte  fowls? 

Ans.— From  G.  D.  Milliugtou,  North  Beu- 
niugton,  Vt. ;  H.  D.  Macumber,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  New  BOOK 

FARMING  TELLS  HOW  TO 

"TTO""-  Cultivate  nil  Farm  Crops  in 
nnnriT  the  Best  Wanner}  BreeiLFeed 
K  K  LI  r  I  I  and  Care  for  Stock,  Grow 
Fruit,  Manage  Farm  Busi¬ 
ness!  >1  ake  H ontes  Happr.  HOW  TO  MAKE 
MONEY  ON  THE  FARM.  Every  Farmer  should 
have  a  copy.  800  Pages.  140  Illustrations. 
Write  for  full  description  to 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  READ 

ROE’S  NEW  STORY 

BEGINNING  IN  THE 


My  wife  used  Dr.  Graves’  Heart  Regulator 
with  great  relief.  It  is  the  only  relief  from 
Heart  disease,  I  cheerfully  recommend  it. — 
— J.  B.  Miller,  P.  M.,  Mulberry  Grove,  Ill. 
$1  per  bottle.— Adi*. 


Tested  by  Time.  For  Throat  Diseases, 
Colds,  aud  Coughs,  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches  have  proved  their  efficacy  by  a  test 
of  many  years.  Price  25  ets. — Adv. 


A  lnrce  ctulu  page  paper  of  filvy-six  columns.  It.  is 
the  ol  lest,  most  readable,  and  best  weekly  pap-r  pub¬ 
lished;  and  with  the  “ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK,” 
a  publication  ot  great  value  to  every  person,  costs  but 
osrx  soLLAit  -a.  "sr  — 

It  Is  adapted  to  every  locality.  Send  for  Spe’  men 
copy.  Address,  THE  TIME;?,  Cincinnati, 


Milch  Cows. — Wanted,  a  number.  Address 
Daniel  Jackson,  43  Dey  St.,  New  York. — Adv. 


ggmplrmetttt  ami  lllachincry 


Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  is  widely  known  as  a  fruit¬ 
grower  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  novelists.  In 

NATURE’S  SERIAL  STORY, 
he  follows  month  by  month  the  incidents  of 
farm-life  and  the  changes  of  nature  in  a  coun¬ 
try  home  iu  the  Highlands;  and  most  delight¬ 
ful  pictures  of  nature  have  been  made  for  it 
by  the  celebrated  American  artist,  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Gibson,  author  of  “Pastoral  Days”  and 
“Highways  and  Byways.” 

The  Christmas  Number,  containing  the 
opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Roe's  Serial,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  thirty-five  cents.  Address, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


.Implements  and  |tlaehinety 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRLER 


SPRINGFIELD,  0, 


_ -a  MANUFAC' 

turbine  \  TURERS 


MAST.  FOOT  4.CO 

—  SFRINBrinn/, 


mation  free. 

AMERICAN  MFG.C'O., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Address 


c*  im  AND  BUCKEYE 

l  Wind  Engines 

Stroller  mill  Durable,  will  not  Swell.  Shrink. 
Warp,  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

Also  ni’CKKYE  IKON  FENCING. 

The  BUCKF.YE  FORCE  PUMP  never  freezes  lu  winter, 
cr-  send  for  our  CIRCULARS  and  PRICES. 


Monarch  and  Young  America. 

*Corn  and  Cob  Mills. 

Only  mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to 
aDy  in  use  rot  all  pur¬ 
poses.  It  will  grind  faster, 
run  easier  and  wear  long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Also  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Cutters.  Cider  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars  and 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL,  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  hAluADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 


L.  O.  Emerson’s  new  book  for  Singing  Classes  and 
Conventions,  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  who  ex¬ 
amine  It. 

‘I  am  very  much  pleased  with  It  indeed.”  from  a 
recent  letter.  Indicates  the  general  feeling. 

192  pages,  ISO  tunes.  Good  instructive  course,  In¬ 
cluding  the  new  and  favorite  Manual  Signs  and 
other  Improvements. 

7n  cents  will  bring  you  a  specimen  copy.  Liberal 
reduction  for  quantities. 


VICTORY  CORN 

JrK  . —  ,  558a  In  three  sizes.  The  only 
/  ■  iA  Mill  that  is  a  complete  sue- 

1  ra  I  ^  cess  grinding  the  corn  and 
II'  irftoga  eob  together,  aud  for  this 
-  t  aoA  kind  of  grinding  we  defy 

I  PgV  V  MB  competition,  it  also 
[Irt  grinds  oil-cakes,  crackers 

[firm  and  all  kinds  of  grain  used 

fg'l  for  feeding,  and  with  our 
jY  \ .  if  cleaning  attachment  shells 
YS-USU  s-  corn  nt  *ke  rate  of  so  bus. 

i  I  /VI  Pvr  hour.  Capacity  8,20  Sc 

85  bits,  per  hour.  Warrant - 

— —  W«  f  For  Circulars  address 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  Springfield,  O. 


NEW,  BEAUTIFUL  AND  EASY  CANTATAS: 
PUR  POfl  A  (®*  cents.)  By  D.  F.  Hodges.  Includes 
IVljDljuUA,  the  charming  old  Bible  story,  has  tine 
aud  easy  music,  pretty  oriental  costuming  and  stage 
arrangements,  und  cannot  fall  to  be  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion. 

RTTTTT  ANTI  RDA7  l®  cents.!  By  E.  A.  An- 
IV U  ill  AND  BUAA  Brings  before  us 

the  rural  life  of  olden  times,  and  *  glimpse  at  Bethle 
bent  ami  Its  harvest  fields,  and  has  easy  and  sweet 
music. 


for  Pumping  or  lor 

HAND  AND  rOWKU 

Corn  Shellers 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Feed-Grinders  and 
Com  Cultivator*, 
iron  Pumps, Ac. 
Marseilles  Manufacturing 
M  akskuxks,  I.aSai 


T  ATTMU  The  new  opera  by  Delibes.  Given  every - 
LtAAillli.  where .  Price,  *2  00. 

FOREST  JUBILEE  CHOIR. 

singers.  Bird  songs,  &c.  All  the  girls  and  boys  will 
like  ltk 

Any  book  mailed/or  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  Be  CO.,  itoeion. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.. . 867  Broadway,  New  York 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK.  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  arid  frateit  teUing  book  «*vr  pobluJie d,  entitled 


made.  Fu 
seuf  with 

>1111*  it 

and  Price 
The  Per! 
AgeUts  w; 


Ahoy  16  rears  old  can  saw  logs  FAST  and  EAST.  Miras 
MntRAT .  Tort-age.  M  mb  ..writes  “Am  much  pleased  with 


For  Thrilling  Intenat,  Romantic  Story,  Spicy  Humor,  and 
Tender  rathe*,  it  is  without  a  peer-  Jua  cwmiilcfcd  by  #0  of 
our  f/rntlrA  itn»v  dafAura,  i  ncuiill  tig  AAiilVta  Stuart  Phrlps 
//an  at  /VoeoK  SjtQtfbnJ,  //.  &  Stow,  got*  JVrry  C'ooke,  Lurp 
Larcpm.  .View  Clrmuer.  Jlfarwi  ffarjtuvkjMd  1 3  othrm.  They 
give,  r’.ir  the  rkrxt  tuue.  the  tr™  St* try  of  the  Live*  and  Deoils  or  our 
famous  women.  It  1*  SUf  crbiu  Illustrated.  Ministers  Bay  “Gad 
meed  it."  Tens  of  thousand*  ate  waiting  for  it.  and  Agent* 
sell  lO  to  20  a  day.  (tj* Po*tTjr*f*  Ugt  t*-*t  chunec  to  males 
money  ever  oV'trtd.  Sena  lor  tlrculai*.  Kxtra  T 'w,  Ac.,  t« 
A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  A  CO..  Hartford.  Com.. 


I  sawed  off  a  a>-lnt5hlog  in  s  minutes.  For  sawing  logs 
into  suitable  lengths  for  family  stove- wood,  amt  Alt  sorta 
t>f  log-cutting .  It  is  peerless  ami  unrivaled  illustrated 


New 

York 


''Ifr v.  ton  of 

has  b« 
nil  thu 

record  no  other  mill  ct 
nubile  to  determine  tl 
days’  trial.  Best  Fetal  ! 
Catalogues  free.  CHAT, 
MILL  CO..  Batavia,  Iu. 


TAKING  THE 


We  wt  it  aenu  you  a  watch  or  nuiaiu 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  C.  0  D„  to  be 

examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  tr  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
lour  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
lour  watches  sad  save  you  80  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  260  styles  free. 
Evaav  Watch  Wituustic.  Ammisa 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  * 


Reputation  anti  Sales,  world  wide.  Every  Mill 
Warranted.  Catalogues  of  all  our  goo»i«  Free. 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich,  £U. 


% 


DEC  2D 


o'duOCN 


tQNQUC.. 


ssS 


|fm))lcment,9i  and  |Uachincty 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THEN  AND  NOW, 


UIKE  CUT,) 

In  Solid  Black  Walnut  Cases. 

5-octave  key-board,  steel  springs,  up¬ 
right  bellows,  8  sets  Reeds,  with 

SUB-BASS  and  OCTAVE  COUPLER. 

Fully  warranted  for  six  years.  Sent  on 
one  year’s  test  trial.  ( £ W"  Positively 
shipped  same  day  order  is  received). 


HATTIE  D.  HYDE, 


We  often  hear  our  grand-parents  talk  over 
the  good  old  times  of  their  childhood,  and 
sigh  about  the  weaker  and  wiser  ones  who 
are  coming  up  around  them,  As  we  listen 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  their  advanced  age. 
so  full  of  strength  and  mental  vigor,  is  due 
to  their  plain  food,  active  life,  early  hours, 
and  pure  air— for  the  snow  blew  in  through 
the  cracks  in  the  roof,  and  the  stars  winked 
at  them  while  they  slept,  all  in  contrast  to  the 
sedentary  life,  our  over-heated,  gassy  rooms, 
later  hours,  and  the  many  highly-seasoned 
dishes  to  tempt  to  over-eat.  Why  should  there 
not  he  a  contrast  in  “ye  olden  time”  and  to- 
day? 

I  have  now  in  my  mind  two  old  people  who 
were  born  in  Connecticut—  they  were  in  their 
nineties  when  they  died  about  four  years  ago. 
I  have  heard  them  extol  their  mothers1  cook¬ 
ing — no  beaus  or  brown  bread  was  ever  done 
to  so  tempting  a  brown  as  hers;  their  old- 
fashioned  fire  place  with  the  huge  togs  rolled 
on ,  in  which  was  the  crane  where  hung  the 
big  dinner-pot,  that  held  all  thedinner  at  one 
time— the  meat  first,  then  vegetables  of  all 
kinds;  last,  but  not  least,  was  the  rich  suet 
pudding  on  top  Of  all,  Each  added  flavor  to 
the  other,  and  the  fragrance  through  the 
small  house  foretold  that  there  was  something 
rich  in  store  for  all.  And  the  immense  brick 
oven  always  ready  to  do  up  brown  everything 
committed  to  its  gaping  mouth;  no  whiff  of 
gas  then,  as  now,  semi-oecasioually  to  steal 
away  the  appetite  while  preparing  the  meal, 
but  the  crackling  music  and  pure  air  from  the 
fireplace  brought  health  and  cheer  to  all. 

The  dining  room  floor  painted  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  with  the  sun  streaming  in.  aud  the  square 
table  w'ith  the  home-spun  linen  set  with  the 
blue  aud  white  china  so  much  prized  then, 
and  the  two-tined  forks  aud  the  large  bone- 
handled  knives  that  fitted  the  hand  with  a 
gentle  curve,  and  each  had  their  own  knife 
and  fork,  as  each  knife  and  fork  had  its  own 
individuality.  The  round,  high-hacked,  wood- 
bottomed  chairs.  The  tall  clock  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  that  vied  with  the  sun  in  telling  the  din¬ 
ner  hour,  and  the  old  mahogany  side-board 
on  which  the  bright  plates  and  platters  were 
set  up  on  edge;  also  the  pumpkin  pies,  dough¬ 
nuts  and  maple  sugar,  not  forgetting  the  rich 
suet  pudding,  filling  the  old  side- board  and 
making  it  proud  of  such  a  load. 

Is  this  not  a  tempting  picture,  this  dinner 
of  1776  *  The  room  ablaze  with  sunshine  and 
cheer,  and  the  hearty  meal  is  praised  and  they 
talk  over  the  season’s  work — how  much  cloth 
woven,  how  much  thread  spun,  what  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  the  elder  was  having  in  the 
school  house,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  flow  of  soul 
and  more  heart  than  you  can  extract  out  of 
50  dinners  now.  Every  thing  was  unadulter¬ 
ated — people,  food  and  all  was  genuine. 

We  will  look  in  upon  a  dinner  of  to-day. 
We  go  down  a  flight  or  two  of  stairs,  step  into 
a  dark  dining  room  hung  with  etegaut  pic¬ 
tures  and  tapestry.  The  table  appointments 
are  fine.  We  sit  down  to  silver  and  china. 
No  tell-tale  odor  informs  us  what  we  are  to 
have.  The  noiseless  servants  come  and  go 
with  the  different  courses,  and  a  taste  from 
each  is  sufficient  if  we  partake  of  all.  and  the 
reserve  aud  conventionality  blunts  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  when  through,  what  a  mixture, 

W e  dyspeptic's,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have  lived  a  century  ago  with  less  wisdom, 
but  perfect  health  that  brings  with  it  the  con¬ 
tented  mind  and  thankful  heart,  with  no  real 
or  imaginary  forebodings  to  worry  us  through 
life  and  bring  us  to  an  untimely  end? 

Yea,  verily,  there  was  more  heart,  solid 
comfort  and  enjoyment  then  than  now. 


Including  Bench  (or  Stool),  Book  and 
Music.  Regular  price  during-  the  year 
1884,  $85.00.  This  special  price  is 
given  to  introduce  quickly,  It  is  adecided 
bargain,  and  just  what  you  want  for  a 

beautifu  1  Holiday  Present.  1  o  secure  this 

special  price,  order  must  be  given  on  or 
within  one  week  from  date  of  this  News¬ 
paper.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
as  nothing  can  he  saved  by  correspondence 
Remit  by  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Bank 
Draft,  Registered  Letter  or  Express 
Prepaid. 

Address  or  call  upon  the  manufacturer, 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY, 

Washington ,  Ac  it'  Jersey. 


Agents 
Wanted.  > 

It  is  the 
best  selling 
tool  on  earth, 


PULVERIZING  HARROW.  CLOD 
CRUSHER  AND  LEVELED. 

The  “Acme"  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Steel  Cru  alter  and  LevHer.ntid  to  the  Cutting, 
I  .iltintr.  Turning  iirowg*  of  double  oangx  of  CAST 
STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar- 
ratigenieut  of  which  give  ini  itienNC  cum  I  nit  power. 
Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  lev¬ 
eling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing 
the  soil  are  performed  at  the  •.nine  time.  The  en- 
llre  abac  nett  of  Spike*  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids 
pulling  up  rubbish.  Ii  is  especially  adapted  to  In¬ 
verted  sod  and  hard  rlny,  where  other  harrows  utter  I  s 
foil;  works  perfectly  on  light  soli,  aud  is  the  only  Har¬ 
row  rhai  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 

We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  4 
to  15  feet  wide. 

no  jy'or  uk  nKCKiV'Kn. 


ninas  corn  find  Lob  and  ail  lands  of  Grain  successfully.  Unequalled 
Capacity,  on  account  of  its  Triple  Gear.  Fitted  to  run  by  belt  or 
lwbling  rod,  when  desired.  For  sale  by  principal  dealers  in  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


tim  new  1  uuLa ; 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “PLANET 
•lr.”  Farm  and  Oar-  .  f 

den  Implements  be-  ^  B 

yond  nil  Com.  A  %  ^ 

petition.  IVW  - 


4^  tft’-OUlb 

1  //Ml"  ,  if  you  arc  in- 

te rested  in  Farming, Qt: 
denim?  or  Trucking,  for  our 
^  NEW  (VTA LOt;  |TH,  contain- 
ing  32  pages  ami  over  10  iliustra- 


Miss  Mildrkd  Lee,  daughter  of  General 
Lee,  at  the  time  of  the  fire  in  the  Hotel 
Vendome  was  calm  enough  to  make  an  entire 
toilette  before  leaving  her  room. 


tions, 
describ¬ 
ing  folly  the 


s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 

1 27  A-  1 20 
Catharine  Kt.. 

IMi  i  I  a. 


The  original  of  one  of  Mis*  Alcott’s  “Little 
Women”  is  Miss  Hoar,  who  is  to  marry  Mr. 
Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MANCPACTCTUCnS  OK 

PORTABLE  AUD  AGBIOULUJEAL 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIOI7EST  STANDARD,  In  every  respect,  of 
muterluls  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
.machinery  from  ilit!  best  materia  f.s,  and  In  the  BEST 
MANNER  of  cONsritrenriN,  and  with  continued  im¬ 
provements,  have  attained  the  uoiikmt  standard  in 
t'jceelhuioo  of  workmanship, simplicity  of  dwdgn.and 
capacity  of  power.  Fora  quarter  of  a  century  lmve 
maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  .  Mention  this  paper. 


PLANET  Jr. 


Horae  Horn, 
tors.  Seed-Drills 
i’ot  u  I  o-  Diggers, 


The  Princess  of  Denmark  is  six  feet  and 
two  inches  in  height,  and  passionately  fond  of 
dancing. 


“THE  LEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.** 

sAwryniyro  threshers, 

MILLS,  Kill  III  |l  EL  ^  Horse  Powers, 

(For  all  sections  and  piirponos- )  Write  for  t  r..  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  A  unman  A  Taylor  Co. .  Mansfield,  Ohio, 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  CIR&.S 

_ _  NEW  Nl'iXJC 


The  oldest  postmistress  in  the  United  States 
is  Miss  Fanny  Everett,  of  West  Foxborough, 
Mass.,  who  is 82. 


Elshtlnehoi  tall, with  beautiful  Ufo-llk*  ton. 
tares,  Banged  hair  and  dark  eyes,  or  carls 
and  bine  eyes. 

1  Ocant*  oiu;li,  or  two  tar  is  cent,  wiilrh  <n 
rtuds»dr/v,*es  with  each  doll,  t  d*.  dolts  ami 
IS  dlderoat  drccuM  for  cents  Mailed  (rue. 

SpiTial  olfir  to  thu  reader*  oi  Hu,  I'npor. 
Every  person  umidlmt  la  cent*  will  receive  a 
dolls  with  drcnx-N  and  AOpagclllu*  IWkFroe 
A  lady  In  Tipton,  Iowa,  wrUcutbnt  she  sold 
-A  the  first  altornopn.  roatag.i  st  imps  taken. 

ifuctwrlng  Co.,  Providence,  R,  I, 


ftl’llS 1  'holco chromos.  your  name  In 
A  PKitty  type,  post  paid,  10c.  as 


Jenny  Lind  suffers  from  neuralgic  affections 
of  the  throat  and  lungs. 


flue  gold  edge  cards  10c.  Hid¬ 
den  name  cards  11  for  30e.  Mb 
other  styles.  Dig  pay  to  agents. 
Send  flo.  for  terms  and  sample* 
to  canvass  with. 

'Holly  Card  Works,  Meriden,  Conn 


New  wtvl*  fruit  or  pork- 
i‘t  knife,  or  n  nlct*  ring, 
frtv  with  ii  QOru  order. 


Rosa  Bonreur  is  critically  ill  with  cancer 


II  help  you  to  more  READY  C  A! 
other  method  in  the  world. 
\'rv  Co.  1  a  Nassau  St  T  v'or 


AT  ONCE,  tlran  an; 
never  falls.  World 


J.  F.  SIASC 


■  ■  wl  ■it  greatly  7*.iuced  pri--. 
mjr  ■  ■■  ttiinp  for  oar  New 

™  11  In*.  CataWue.  1883-84, 

POWELL  A  PON  ISO  Mfciu  Street.  CINCINNATI, O. 


pi.sccUancous  Advertising. 


CHEAP  FARMS. 

Xrar  Markets. 

The  State  of  Michigan  ha*  more  Hum  1..VY1  mile-  of 
railroads  and  l.Am  miles  of  Lake  transportation, 
schools  and  churches  in  every  county.  public  buUd- 
iugs  all  paid  tor,  aud  no  deld.  Its  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  products  large  crops  ami  It  Is  the  best 
fruit  State  In  the  Northwest.  Several  inlllli'U  acres 
of  unoccupied  and  fertile  Inud*  are  yet  lu  the  market 
at  low  prices.  The  state  has  issued  a  NEW  l'AM 
PHLET  containing  a  map  anti  description*  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  every  county  In 
the  State  which  uiuv  he  had  free  of  charge  In  writing 
to  the  Comm’kos  ImKIoUAHoN,  DETROIT,  Mlc  U. 


IfinnilM  A  harms  tor  Sale.  A  dialogue 

VIRGINI 

FOR  SALE. 

Five-acre  small  Fruit  Farm  and  Greenhouse  iu  a 
town  of  10,1X0  Inhabitants.  A  rare  bargain.  Must 
sell  on  account  of  sickness.  Address 


Box  F23. 


Tl.c  Hauer  (.let  nli«nm  , 

Crestou.  la. 


P isccllanco u$  ^ ri verti.aing . 


this  paper.) 


ELflr.  +/\  OO  per  hour  at  home.  No  peddling 
‘'"L  VO  $4  So  humbug.  The  Secret  re 
vealed,  and  1 5  samples,  worth  $5.  for  1  tic,  (.Vcnne 
Address  H.  K.  Slayton,  Montpelier,  vt 


JikNcw  ,;sxs  i  hroiTio  Cards,  no  J  alike,  with  n 
TYf10c..l8pk*  #1  Geo  L  Reed  &  Co..  Nassau.  W.Y 


THE  FA  KM  Ell’S  KKt'OlU)  AND  AC- 
.  ,  ,  COUNT  HOOK. 

should  be  In  the  bauds  of  every  farmer.  See  Rural 
Deo,  15,  Agents  wanted  In  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  w.  C.  COOKE,  W)  Broadway,  New  Y ork. 


I  1/  I  25  Of  the  latest  and  ro. unpopular  songs 

1111  |V  *  sent  free  by  mull  for  one  S  cent  stamp, 
k  UU  IA  a  Address  O.  M.  HANSON.Chlcago,  Ill. 

S;  Ia  con  per  nay  at  home. .Samples worth  #5  free 
I  LU  PIP  Addres,,  Stinson  4  Co..  Portland.  Me. 

£CCa  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5,  outfit 
♦Uwfree.  Address  B.  Hallkt £  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


C79  t  YVEEK,$rJ  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
v*  ^  Outfit  free.  Address  Tuck  .3  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 

General  Ad-v'ertieiirg  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  trill  prove 
futile . 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ so  cents 

One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  f  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  J5  " 
Yearly  orders  occupying  M  or  more  lines 

agate  spaea .  25  ** 

Preferred  j**sltton» . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  **  Alt-.,  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  centa 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

*  “  Six  months. . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $8.04  12s.  Sd.l 

France . . .  3.04,16fcfr.) 

French  Colonies .  1 .08  (2W®  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

[  Entered  »♦  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y„ 
*  as  second-class  mall  matter. 


i .-tn.ti  prices  ever  known 
on  Rreeeh  Loaders, 
Blfles,  4  Revolvers. 

OUR  $15  SHOT-GUk 


ANDRETHS’ohseed^CATALOGUE 

“gardeners:  COMPANION,” 

PRICE  I O  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brflliantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
publish  ini,  ooetiug  lifteeu  cents.  The  article  on  Market  Cordoning  under  ( I  In**  is  worth 
twenty  times  the  price,  This  being  Ol  lt  ONE  HUNDREDTH  YEAR,  -.vo  publish  this 
Ornate  Guide  for  Harden  and  Enrin.  To  all  Bending  us  TEN  CENTS  iu  stamps, 
wc  moil  a  copy,  and  on  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  «t  SONS  ,  Seed  Growers.  Lock  Box.Phila.Pa. 


FAYS  CRAPES R!r 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TRUES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS, 
Stock  Firat-Clua*  Free  Cntalogruea.  GEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fr«don».  N.  ¥. 


tLirtUCri  I  ThoMrllpst  HmH  UHkat 
II  H  if  O t  LL  **Junlil*  Itiopbf  rr>. 

Ihiuo,  bright  crimson,  very  firm, 
pruilurliti',  ntrs  hnnlj  >urih  mul 
Ho.nh.  KAKLV  It  YKVI  SI  , 
i'arhr«l  amt  inoN*  lUiiri- 

berrj.  ATl.  WTU  .V  DAMKI 
HOONK  HhiwbiTHim  4 lend  fb 

'full  particular*  :  m oVc*t  free*  J'h 

I  (tTijft  nr*ri  ksfafiYld;  straw  bcrrle- , 
Kits phcrrlra.  IMncW  hrrrb-,  l#tmaobi»r- 
rle»,  (  urrnnl»s«NfJ  liripra  in  thr  U.  »**. 
itldo.  1‘nifl  Trvr*  and  % lit -licit  ring 
Trees.  i»ir/i|./i  qjj  Kf'flrr  and  he  t  %»nt 
Prart,  (Ar  fine  Pnxrhc* — fibrnf  d*.  fit rht-j 

fltu*t  rated  I'afalogue,  tcilk  hunt*!  dercriyiian*,  truthful  picture#, 
and  f air  prices,  t roe.  ft  ttfU  uAi'  to  plant,  hold  4o  plant,  and 
A o«'  tn  get  and  gmu  Fruit  Tree*  and  IMah  t»  t  thr. finest  and  wodf 
uAt/ul  aUalomu  0/ Iht  bud  paUiiekcd. 

J.  T.  I.OVKTT,  Mllln  sllvor,  fli'W  Jirsry, 

Introducer  Cutlibtrt  fiaiphr/ry  and  Manchester  Strawberry, 


1SEE  l  50  Chromo  Cards,  Moss  Hoses,  Water  Lil 
les.  &o.,(x?6W)  with  name.  I0e,  18  Dks.  $1.  6  pk.s.  and 
Rolled  Hold  fttnff*  30e.,  8  pks.  and  Aluminum  Gold 
Vest  Chain,  2'»c.  sample  Books,  25  cents.  Capitol 
Card  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn, 


GRAPE 

IT  PAYS 


Vino*.  Sir»wb*rnt»,  BWcktwrrin 
Riuipbcmc,  Ac.  Ki.il.r  A  LeL'onti 
Pt>ar>.  Price  lint  trte.  ,b>v:i.  |1<ih 
NWt  A  Son,  MvrchuntYllle,  N.  J 


TO  USE  FARGO’S 
Juno  c» oltlcit 

Butter  Color. 


made  by  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  an  oil  butter 
color  In  the  Uulted  States  Established  In  1S81*.  The 
market  value  of  your  butter  advanced  2  to  5  cent*  a 
pound.  Use  the  strongest  pure  color  made,  free  from 
rancidity.  IT  CANNOT  HK  DKTKCTKDIn  the  tauter. 
We  supiily  mere  than  t.hoO  creftmorle*.  WARRANTED 
TO  SATISFY.  Color  at  wholesale  rale*  where  we 
havenoagent  ,  Send  postal  for  circulars  to 

V.  B.  FARGO  <t  CO.,  Lake  Mills.  WK 

^HE  BEST  WILLOW,- 

(SALIX  CORDATA),  a  native  of  Nebraska.  Thicks 
close  grower  for  shelter  belts.  As  durable  as  red 
cedar  posts  set  ten  years.  Perfectly  sound.  A  limited 
number  of  st*oug  cuttings,  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

J.  T.  ALLAN,  secy.  Neb.  Hort.  Soe.,  ©  MAHA,  Neb. 


UmpUttWtttia  iutd  Pachincty. 


SEED  SOWER 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  litne.  salt,  ashes,  fertili¬ 
zers— aud  everything  requiring  broadcasting— any 
quantity  per  acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
nicthoi.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  It  I'eriectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  oh  either  or  both  sades 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  win d ,  as  the  seed  ts  not 
thrown  npinm  tin?  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  bedrivwx.  Team  walking 
oue  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  bstlinoniais.  Mention,  this  paper. 

C.  W.  DORK,  Treasurer, 

RACINE  SEEDER  CO.,  Dfs.lloiae*,  Iowa. 


uTvcc.s,  ^cert.s  and  ^Uittjsf. 


COMBINATION  SPRING  WAGON. 

Besides  manufacturing  the  “New”  BirAsell 
Clover  Htiller.  for  which  we  have  the  sole  right,  we 
make  a  specialty  of  I1AI.F  PLATFORM  and 
THREK-S P R I  N< .  \Y.\ ( l ONS. 

Send  for  Illustratwi  Catalogue  and  i Tices.  Address 

BIRDSELL  MANFG  CO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  tliis  [•sper.'°SJl 

Grind  your  own  Bone, 

>Ieal.  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 
In  the  *3  HAND  MILL  (F. 
Wilson's  Patent  i  100  per  ceut 
more  made  In  keening  Poultry. 
Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  NVIL.SON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

STROWBRI 

STBROAD-CAS 


DEC  26 


THI  BUBAL  UIW-YOBKfB. 


Jltotk  ami  gouitqj. 


IMPORTKD  AND  BRED  BY  SMITHS  ft  POWELL 

ALL  op  FINEST  QUALITY  AND  BREED¬ 
ING,  NEARLY  500  ON  HAND  FOR  THE 
SEASON  OF  1883-4  FIRST  PRIZE 
BERD  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 
1880, 1881, 1882,  AND  1883. 

Every'  animal  was  selected  by  a  member  of  the  flnu 
In  person,  from  the  most  noted  herds  and  deepest 
milking uhms of  Holland,  without  regard  to  price. 
One  member  of  kite  flrut  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
time  Iu  Holland,  and  is  familiar  with  all  the  best 
herds  there,  thus  enabling  us  t«>  secure  only  the  bent 
class  of  stock.  In  this  herd  every  cow  Is  tested  by  ac¬ 
tual  performance  and  each  Is  sold  on  her  own  merits 
and  breeding.  Buyers  eun  here  luive  rhe  advantage 
or  large  number-  to  seleet  from.  Our  unusually  larg*- 
Importatlons  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  lowest 
freights  and  lower  expense  per  utduinL,  ndvon  ■ 
which  we  eun  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of.  Also 
an  elegant  fit  nek  of  CT.YESDALB*  HAMBLETON  IAN 
HORSES,  of  finest  quality  aud  highest  breeding. 
For  records,  pedigrees  and  other  Information,  send 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address, 

«ni  •  Ms  A  rut*  EM. 

Lakeside  Stock Ffirm.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
Mention  that  you  saw  this  advertis’t.  In  this  paper. 


ij  mt.si  anti  Machinery. 

THE  “NEW”  BIRDSELL 

CLOVER  HULLER. 


IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation:  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  aud  Bas-relief,  and  Appliqufi,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied  shades 
of  Gold. 


Headquarters  for  Holstein  Cattle. 

jtf  laoi.i 


(MOLDS  AND  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

For  Sale,  Including  some  very  choice  Y  ear  ling  Rants 
and  Ham  I  .am  l.s  of  good  pedigree.  Prices  very  mod 
erate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  sev¬ 
eral  One  Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

VI  .  Atlee  Burpee  4:  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


•  —  y  #«  ■  a  want  to  buy  a  half  -  section  farm  in 
I  f  lUU  FordCouuty,  Illinois,  well  Improved 
near  railroads,  schools  anti  churches,  address  for 
particulars  and  terms,  S.  G.  McQUISTON, 

Lebanon,  Laclede  Co.,  Mo. 

t  FR  LIT  FARM  at  a  Great  Bargain.  Kordescrlp 
iY.  tion  and  price  write  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 


Lit  ,  v-,  ^  Netting  Investors  8  percent. 

ana  L'hlUb  Principal  and  Interest  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guaranty  based  on  capital  of  $75, non.  Refer 
to  anv  commercial  agency.  Send  fur  circulars. 
Texas'  Loan  Agency,  Corsicana.  Texas. 


RMS  on  James  River.  Va.,  In  a  Northern  setlle- 
nent.  Illustrated  circular  free. 


THE  BIRDSELL 


Salesrooms:  686  Broadway, 

New  York. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON.  Mass. 


THE  B0REL  &  (MISYMSIKK  M  ATC  HES 

.^*7-  were  avrnrdetl  the  gold  niednl  at  the  Pori*  Exposition  ol  1N7Nfor 
g  rente*!  u  ecu  racy  of  ncrtorumuce,  also  ti  r*t  prize  In  Loudon,  IS‘W 
t?  urn u d  prize  in  Paris,  1st..,  and  lirst  prize  at  Centennial  Exposition  at 

*s.«Kf"’'^airr  Wk  Philadelphia,  1818.  These  watches  have  sbx»J  the  test  for  the  po*t  A‘  years 
aud  are  pronounced  hy  best  Judges  equal  to  any  made.  They  are  matiufae- 
i  eirViLJt  tured  of  the  beat  mntei  inl,  made  with  Improved  iiinehinery ,  and  tin* 
i*hed  hy  skilled  It  and  labor,  thereby  Insuring  an  u  ecu  rate  I  i  me- keeper 
'JS  beyond  pcrudvenlure.  The  BOR  EL  A  f.’OI  KVOlwlKR  COM  I*  A  N  Y 

-yr  jiSSi  fffr  V.7^fv)|  have  Iu  rtlier  reduced  t  he  price  of  their  colt-bra  leu  watches  to  bring  them 
_  j  |  within  the  reach  r.f  all.  Great  care  Is  exercised  in  the  finishing  ot  i  hei  r 

V;  c,vvW,*r  w  tnovetnetil*,  portlcnlarly  those  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  nnd  Posittons,  and 

\  w>,t t/7? _ •  for  Railroad  use.  Call  on  your  Jeweler  and  »*k  to  see  the  Improved  Itorel 


for  Railroad  use.  Call  on  your  Jeweler  and  a«k  to  see  the  I  tnprov  ed  Itorel 
A:  Courvolster  VVntehes.  The  public  Is  requested  to  Investigate  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  these  watches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  manufacturers. 

QUIJNCHE&  KRUGLKK, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  I  7  MA  IDEN  LANE,  X.  Y. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 

Portable  and  Stationary 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted 
to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capac¬ 
ity  >  f  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day 
with  Oue  Saw.  Seud  for  special  circular  of  our  No. 
1  Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery 
sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

_  .1  ohn  nnd  Wnter  St*.,  ftnetnnn  ft.  tt. 


TAYLOR  1,  ‘J  nnd  4  HORSE  POWERS 
Km TjgtqjiKfar i.tx h,  Run*  Feed  Mills 
- i’t  \Ax\  H  Feed  Cutters. 

:  |>o...||..-g  Etov-a- 

8*rr  V  wf wytfi  5  1  torsjsaws.  churn*. 

pYMy,  ^  I  I  I  ’  I  i*UT8'  Vt‘  t  'dir 

I  liirH  1  SI  and  best  DeuVers 

-  r-t b:  ^  W  Bln  Machinery  of 

1  ~  ' . .  ~  all  kinds.  Send  for 

circulars  to  TAYLOR  HORSE  POWER  CO  ,  23  S 
Canal  St .  Chicago,  Dl. _ 

PAYNE’S  FARMENGINES 


On r  1  0-1  lor*e  Spark  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10, two  feet  Pine  Lumber  In  iu  hours. 
Will  burn  wcoid  rt  feel  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  Ust  and  Catalogue  “A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  *  SONS, 

Pox  341.  Corning.  N.  Y. 

I*flunil  a}  Last^Lwawst- 

L  ounn  ai  kasu..;S- . 


HOLSTEINS. 

Twenty  very  tine  heifers  to  ealve  this  Winter,  just 
Imported  and  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 

OHAS.  W.  WOLCOTT,  Readville,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M,  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTH  DOWN 
SHEEP.  White-Hall.  Kentucky. 


CHESHIRE  PIGS,  land  S  months  old,  and 
i  boars  o  months  old.  Prices  low.  SCOTT  BROS.. 

Makcfleld,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Eiue  Brown  Leghorn  C  hicken*  AND  BRoNZF, 
Turkeys  for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Eggs  In  sea¬ 
son.  F.  J.  MARSHALL,  Middletown.  Ohio 


MONITOR  JUNIOR 


SAVES  all  the  Seed,  CLEANS  Ready  for 
Market  as  Threshed. 


iScal  (£i state. 


SIBLEY’S  CEEDS 

'of  ALL  PUNTS,  for  ALL  CROPS. 

MATES.  AU  are  tested;  ouly  the  beat  Bent  out.  ' 
Crain  uud  Karin  Seed  Manual ;  History  and  beet  methods  ( 
I  of  culture  of  Grains.  Root  Crops,  Orasaee,  Fodder  Crops,  Tree* 


y  Jo,.  Crain  and  Farm  Srrd  Manual  t  HiBtory  and  Ixvt  methods  fl  I  Vp 
\f  A  Vf  /in'! of  oulturc  of  Grains,  Itoot  Crops,  Graaoea,  Fodder  Crops,  Tree 

1  f  '  J  \ Planting,  etc.  only  l Oct*,  gnnw.tl  Catalog u«  and  Pries  List  of  *nnB  erent 
-V  .  ft-i-  iLi - -  Ll.~ . A---- J  “  fOOB  SUBS. 

siBLivt siebs  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y^  Chicago.  Hi 


Reed  &  Barton, 

• Manufacturers  ol 

FINE  TABLE  WARE 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 
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RURAU  NEW-YORKER. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row.  New  York 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBE R  29,  1883. 


A  CHANGE. 


We  row  club  with  the  Inter-Ocean,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Free  Seed  Distribution,  for 
$2.65.  With  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Household  for  $2.75. 

With  the  New  York  Times,  including 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  for  $2.75. 

Subscribe  through  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  Send  to  the  above  journals  for 
free  specimen  copies. 


And  so  another  year  closes.  “We 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  again  ”  good 
readers. 


The  series  of  articles,  the  first  of  which 
appears  in  this  impression,  has  cost  Prof. 
F.  H.  Storer  considerable  time  and  trou¬ 
ble,  as  will  be  very  apparent  to  the  reader 
as  he  studies  the  series.  Information 
with  regard  to  the  matter  is  vague  and 
the  published  statements  are  conflicting. 
Prof.  Storer’s  motive  is  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
foods  (moderately  fed)  upon  the  quality 
of  flesh  and  to  incite  a  discussion  of  this 
question.  In  view  of  the  importance, 
and,  in  one  sense,  the  novelty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  no  doubt  the  distinguished  author’s 
wish  "will  be  gratified. 


In  the  northwestern  corner  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  just  north  of  the  White  Earth  Res¬ 
ervation,  is  the  Red  Lake  Reservation, 
embracing  an  area  of  8,200,000  acres,  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Red  Lake  and  Pembina 
bands  of  Chippewa  Indians.  Last  year 
these  numbered  1,170  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  The  total  area  under  cultivation 
was  not  over  600  acres,  tilled  by  140 
families.  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  has 
introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  this  res¬ 
ervation  and  to  open  the  land  to  actual 
settlers.  The  bill  provides  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  commissioners  to  obtain 
from  the  Indians  a  cession  of  their  title 
and  interest  in  the  lands;  that  the  pine 
lands  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  in 
tracts  of  not  more  than  forty  acres,  and 
that  the  other  lands  shall  be  opened  to 
settlement  under  the  existing  laws,  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  expenses,  shall  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Indians  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  by  bim  expended  for  their 
benefit.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  measure  seems  framed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fraudulent  and  corrupt  practices 
so  common  where  Indians  and  timber 
lands  are  concerned. 

- ««♦ - 

The  more  that  is  heard  of  the  corn  crop 
from  the  great  corn  States  of  the  West 
and  from  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  the  worse  the  outlook  for 
even  a  moderate  crop.  It  is  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  its  estimate  of  nearly  1,600,000,000 
bushels  published  about  a  month  ago  was 
too  great.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  the 
Statistician  of  the  Department  that  the 
yield  of  merchantable  corn  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1,200,000,000  bushels,  while  it  is 
thought  by  some  of  the  agentB  of  the  De¬ 
partment  that  the  figures  may  fall  as  low 
as  800,000,000  to  1,000,000,000  bushels. 
Since  the  crop  was  harvested  the  warm, 
damp  weather  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  proper  drying  of  the  crop,  and 
it  is  thought  that  not  over  75  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  gathered  will  ever  be  fit  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  crop  this  year  is  thought  to  be 
in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  The  price 
of  corn  is  rising  steadily  in  all  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  prices  of  oats  and  rye  are 
going  up  in  sympathy  with  it.  Hogs  are 
being  pushed  to  market  in  a  light,  half- 
fed  condition,  as  there  is  not  corn  enough 
to  fatten  them  at  present  prices,  and  those 
who  can  keep  over  their  hogs  till  next 
Summer  are  likely  to  get  fine  figures  for 
them.  In  a  large  section  of  the  “corn- 
growing  region,”  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  good  seed  corn  for  next  crop. 


Commissioner  Loring’s  annual  report  t° 
be  President  shows  that  there  were  dig" 


tributed  during  the  year  nearly  2,500,000 
packages  of  seeds,  of  which  more  than 
2,000,000  were  furnished  to  members  of 
Congress,  It  appears  that  letters  are  con¬ 
stantly  received  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  inclosing  “the  most  exten¬ 
sive  requirements  for  trees  and  plants  of 
all  kinds,’’  so  that  no  single  establishment 
in  the  world  could  supply  the  orders.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of 
the  Department  is  to  introduce  new  things 
which  may  be  of  value  as  compared  with 
our  present  productions,  and  not  to  fur¬ 
nish  articles  that  can  be  readily  purchased 
from  dealers.  The  Department’s  experi¬ 
ments  in  extracting  the  juice  from  sorghum 
cane  by  diffusion  instead  of  by  milling,  are 
stated  to  have  been  very  successful,  lesult- 
ing  in  an  increase  of  from  25  to  30  per 
ceut.  in  yield.  As  an  instance  of  the 
value  of  our  forests,  the  Commissioner 
says  the  total  value  of  the  forest  products 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Census  year  is 
estimated  at  $700,000,000,  In  other 
words,  our  forest  products  exceeded  in 
value  our  crops  of  hay,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  taken 
together.  During  the  year  3U0.000  copies 
of  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1881-2 
were  printed  for  the  Department,  and 
about  215,000  copies  of  other  reports  and 
documents,  and  the  total  expenses  of  the 
Department  amounted  to  $455,679. 


The  Government  of  British  India  has 
lately  instituted  some  interesting  exjieri- 
ments  to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits 
of  wheats  raised  in  that  country  and  else¬ 
where.  Equal  quantities  of  Indian,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Australian,  Russian,  and  Egyptian 
wheats  were  grouud  into  tlour,  which 
was  made  into  bread,  and  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  were  kept  of  the  results.  The 
Indian  wheats  were  the  heaviest,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  60  to  64  pounds  per  bushel 
against  61  to  G 1  y :*  pounds  for  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  Indian  wheats  also  produced 
the  most  flour,  yielding  from  73.2  to 
8o.52  per  cent,  of  the  grain,  against  60.5 
to  73.8  per  ceut.  from  American  wheats. 
'Ihe  percentage  of  gluten,  however,  the 
principal  nutritive  element  of  bread,  was 
coinaderably  less  in  Indian  than  in  Ameri¬ 
can  wheats,  ranging  lrom  6.4  to  13.4  in 
the  former,  and  from  8.7  to  15.3  in  the 
latter.  The  flour  from  the  Indiau  w  heats 
made  the  most  bread,  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  having  produced  from  365  to 
376.6  pounds  of  bread  according  to  the 
variety  used,  against  346  to  364  pounds 
from  the  same  quantity  ul’  American  flour; 
but  the  color,  taste,  texture  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  bread  from  our 
w  heats  w  ere  more  satisfactory,  especially 
in  case  of  our  W  inter  wheats.  Indian 
wheats  have  a  beany  flour :  the  flours  arc 
ricey;  the  texture  of  the  bread  is  too 
close,  while  the  crust  is  hard  and  brittle ; 
hence  it  is  recommended  that  tbfse  wheats 
should  be  mixed  in  proportion  of  25  to 
50  per  cent,  with  “  wheats,  such  as  the 
American,  possessing  a  tine,  sweet,  milky 
or  nutty  flavor.  ” 


EXCESSIVE  TAXATION  OF  REAL  ES¬ 
TATE. 


Of  the  $398,287,581  which  comprised 
the  total  revenue  of  the  United  States 
last  year,  $214,706,496  were  received 
from  Customs,  and  of  the  remainder 
$144,72u,368  were  derived  from  taxes  on 
intoxicating  beverages,  tobacco  and  other 
sources  of  internal  revenue,  the  rest  being 
contributed  by  sales  of  public  lands,  etc. 
Of  course,  the  taxes  levied  ou  all  articles 
of  foreign  or  domestic  production  are  paid 
by  those  who  use  the  commodities  in  the 
prices  charged  for  them.  A  great  deal  is 
said  at  present  about  tne  necessity  or  ad¬ 
visability  of  amending  the  forms  of  indi¬ 
rect  taxation  of  the  General  Government; 
should  not  more  be  said  of  the  necessity 
of  amending  the  mode  of  levying  blute 
and  local  taxes  which  arc  collected  di¬ 
rectly  on  property  (  These,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  amount  to  about  the  same  as  the 
National  revenue,  having  reached  $302,- 
200,694  in  1880,  exclusive  of  the  taxes  of 
townships. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  real  estate  lias 
always  borne  much  more  than  its  just 
proportion  of  taxation  of  this  kind.  In 
returning  property  to  the  assessors  for 
taxation,  there  is  generally  an  undervalua¬ 
tion,  often  a  very  great  undervaluation. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1880,  the  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  land  m  the  United  States 
was  $13,036,766,925,  and  that  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  only  $3,886,000,000,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  assessed  valuation  about 
$17,000,000,000.  Yet  from  all  accessible 
data,  the  best  statisticians  put  the  value 
of  tne  property  of  this  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000,000,000.  Of 
this  it  is  estimated  that  one  half  is  in  real 
estate  and  one-half  in  personal  property, 


while  according  to  the  Census  returns 
the  valuation  of  land  was  thrce-and-a-half 
times  greater  than  that  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  disproportion  between  the  assessed 
valuations  of  both  kinds  of  property  is 
least  where  population  is  sparse  and 
wealth  not  much,  concentrated,  and  great¬ 
est  where  the  population  is  dense  and 
wealth  in  the.  hands  of  a  few.  In  Texas, 
for  instance,  the  assessment  of  land  in 
1880  was  $205,000  000,  while  that  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  was  $114,000,000 — more 
than  half ;  wT bile  in  Pennsylvania  lhe  as¬ 
sessment  of  land  was  $1,540,000,000, 
and  that  of  personal  property  only 
$143,000,000 — only  one-eleventh.  Again, 
in  the  large  cities  where  we  might  confi¬ 
dently  expect  to  find  more  personal  than 
real  property,  the  inequality  is  maintained. 
In  the  counties  in  which  New’  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  situated  land  is  assessed 
at  $918,000,000  and  $529,000,000  respect¬ 
ively,  while  all  other  property  is  assessed 
at  $175,000,000  and  $52,000,000  respect¬ 
ively. 

The  explanation  of  this  inequality  is 
easy.  Land  cannot  be  concealed.  It  can¬ 
not  be  undervalued  so  easily  as  personal 
property.  Property  cannot  be  so  cftulv 
concealed  in  thinly  settled  as  in  thickly- 
settled  sections :  in  the  country  as  in  the. 
cities.  The  character  of  all  sorts  of  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  people  in  the  country  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  concealed  as  easily  as 
city  property.  Moreover,  in  the  cities 
people  attend  to  their  own  business,  while 
in  country  places  there  are  always  some 
who  attend  to  their  neighbors’  also.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  that  country  people 
are  more  honest  than  city  people,  though 
that  is  our  belief;  but  everywhere  the  tax¬ 
payer  who  renders  his  property  at  its  full 
value  is  an  exception.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample:  On  the  first  of  last  January,  in  the 
midst  of  the  busiest  season,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  50,000  mercantile  houses  in  Texas 
was  valued  at  $25,469,181,  while  the  in¬ 
surance  on  this  very  merchandise,  at 
three-fourths  of  the  value,  was  not  less 
than  $50,000,000.  While  the  personal 
property  of  the  country  is  advancing  in 
value  more  than  the  real  estate,  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  it  is  proportionately  diminishing: 
13  years  ago  personal  property  iu  this 
State  paid  22  per  cent,  of  the  State  and 
local  taxes,  now  it  pays  somewhat  less 
tliau  12  per  ceut. 

'Hie  farmers  of  the  country,  as  the 
owners  of  most  of  the  real  estate,  are  the 
chief  sufferers  from  this  inequality  of  tax¬ 
ation.  Of  the  $13,036,700,925  assessed 
value  of  all  the  land  in  the  Union  in  1880, 
the  value  of  the  farms  amounted  to  $10,- 
197,090,776.  But  although  the  fanners 
pay  an  unjustly  large  proportion  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes,  which  are  levied 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
their  property  requires  the  least  protec¬ 
tion.  Thieves  do  not  steal  real  estate; 
the  whole  array  of  militia,  sheriffs,  police, 
judges  and  jailors  is  for  the  most  part  en¬ 
gaged  in  protecting  personal  proporty,  or 
in  punishing  offenders  against  it.  Be¬ 
sides  the  obvious  injustice  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  arising  from  the  escape 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  country  from  taxation,  other 
serious  evils  are  threatened  by  it.  The 
owners  of  this  kind  of  property  are  natu¬ 
rally  indifferent  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  to  which  they  contribute  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing;  yet  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislatures  every  year 
have  most  of  their  wealth  in  stocks, 


bonds,  mortgages  and  other  forms  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  that  wholly  or  in  part  es¬ 
cape  assessment.  If  these  men  shared 
equally  with  the  real  estate  owners  in  the 
burdens  of  taxation  they  place  on  the 
people,  would  they  make  the  load  so 
heavy? 

♦  ♦♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Although  we  allowed  extra  space  for  our 
Index,  it  was  found  to  be  so  much  longer  than 
usual  that  we  were  at  length  obliged  to  finish 
it  upon  this  page. 

“Why  is  it  that  iu  one  animal  a  good  deal 
of  the  fat  is  disseminated  iu  the  ilesh,  while 
in  another  the  fat  teuds  only  to  accumulate 
around  the  kidneys  and  intestines?  Read 
Prof.  Stoi’er’s  series  of  articles,  the  first  of 
which  appeare  ou  page  861. 

We  are  aware  that  many  questions  sent  to 
us  within  the  past  six  months  have  not  been 
answered.  The  reason  is  that  we  are  receiving- 
more  questions  than  we  can  answer  without 
too  much  encroaching  upon  the  space  due  to 
other  departments.  We  shall  do  the  best  we 
can,  begging  our  friends  not  to  feel  slighted  if 
answers  to  their  questions  do  jjot  appear. 

Still  they  come.  Swarms  of  immigrants, 
from  every  part  of  Europe  and  the  East,  at 
the  average  rate  of  about  10,000  a  week,  land 
on  our  shores  They  bring  Old-World  notions 
of  government,  religion,  education,  but  in  the 
mam  are  an  earnest  class  seeking  disenthrall- 
ment,  and  ambitious  for  a  home.  In  every 
industry,  in  city  and  country,  they  lend  a 
hand;  in  every  "interest  of  our  country  they 
concern  themselves.  W  hut  shall  this  nation 
do  with  them?  Will  it  maintain  its  distinc¬ 
tive  character,  and  mold  into  homogeneity 
these  heterogeneous  elements'  Or  will  it  fail 
and  find  itself  transformed  and  made  over  by 
these  foreign  and  unassimilable  masses?  Iu 
the  country  more  than  in  the  city  can  the 
molding  influences  have  power.  With  the 
rural  population  rests  the  perpetuation  of  all 
that  is  distinctive  in  our  people. 

The  Western  Linseed  Oil  Crashers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  unnual  session  at  Chicago  the 
other  day.  about  50  mills  being  represented. 
There  are  53  mills  west  of  Buffalo,  the 
••plants’’  alone  of  which  are  worth  between 
$5,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  This  year  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  over  one  million  bushels  iu 
the  production  of  flax  seed  iu  the  West.and  to 
satisfy  the  growing  demand,  an  unusually 
large  "quantity  will  nave  to  be  imported  from 
India.  The  demand  for  oil-cake  as  stock  feed 
is  increasing  very  rapidly,  the  sales  of  the 
mills  at  Kankakee,  Ill.,  during  last  Fall  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  30  tons  a  day  for  this  purpose. 
The  flaxseed  crop  appears  to  be  a  very  profit¬ 
able  one,  and  to  be  t  ne  chief  reliance  of  those 
settling  ou  new  lauds  in  the  Fur  West.  Dar¬ 
ing  the  meeting  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  crude  oil  from  53  to  55  cents, 
but  it.  failed,  the  Association  maintaining  that- 
regulating  prices  is  no  part  of  its  function. 

Strawberries  are  quite  as  helpless  of 
themselves  as  the  support-requiring  grapes, 
because  of  their  low  stature,  and  i  ability  to 
grow  excepting  in  cool,  moist  weather,  which 
makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  tall,  robust 
plauts  competing  for  existence  upon  the  same 
grouud.  They  fairly-  laugh  at  oue,  us  he  grows 
them,  with  their  jolly,  shining  leaves  form¬ 
ing  a  dense  mound  of  every  hill.  And 
when  the  fruiting  time  comes  in  the  earliest 
warmth  of  Summer,  what  a  reward  they 
yield  for  the  care  and  protection  given  them! 
Who  would  not  take  pains  with  at  least  a  few 
hills,  sure  of  such  a  superb  return?  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  of  little  account  what  sort  is 
planted ;  culture  will  secure  handsome  rewards 
from  any'  of  the  kinds  usually  planted, 
although  some  are  constitutionally  capable 
of  greatly  excelling  others  )o  some  or  other 
of  the  points  of  merit.  Currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries  show  equally  grateful  na¬ 
tures,  never  failing  to  repay  handsomely  care 
bestowed  upon  them  whenever  that  t  are  is 
constant  and  complete.  This  word  “com¬ 
plete”  has  an  important  meauing.  If  we  be¬ 
gin  well  and  go  on  through  uiue-teuths  of  the 
required  routine  of  culture  but  omit  the  other 
tenth,  or  perform  it  out  of  season,  we  lose  the 
expected  profit  that  would  otherwise  be 
assured.  It  is  as  if  wo  omitted  to  place  oue  of 
I  the  bricks  iu  making  au  arch. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAT  IN  THE  BODIES 
OF  ANIMALS.— I, 

PROFESSOR  F.  H.  8TORF.R. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  separate  ways  of 
looking  at  the  familiar  fact  of  the  deposition 
of  fat  in  the  animal  body.  We  may  conceive 
that  the  fatty  matters  contained  ready  formed 
in  the  food  that  has  been  eaten,  together  with 
those  which  result  from  the  fermentation  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  intestines,  pass  directly 
into  the  circulation,  as  fat,  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied  it  is  true,  and  are  so  carried  to  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  or  we  may  believe  that  fat 
is  actually  formed  in  the  tissues  of  the  body 
by  the  splitting-up  of  albuinuoid  matters 
within  the  cells;  i.  e.,  by  the  action  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  ceils  of  the  muscular  tissue.  There  is  small 
room  for  doubt  nowadays  that  the  fat  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  is  actually  derived  from 
both  these  sources,  sometimes  from  one  more 
than  the  othor.aud  possibly  sometimes  indiffer¬ 
ently  from  both.  There  are,  however,  several 
subsidiary  questionsof  great  practical  interest 
that  have  never  been  adequately  debated  hith¬ 
erto.  Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  in  one  ani¬ 
mal  a  good  deal  of  the  fat  is  disseminated  in 
the  flesh,  while  in  another  the  fat  tends  only 
to  accumulate  around  the  kidneys  and  intes¬ 
tines,  or  beneath  the  skin*  In  some  instances, 
differences  such  as  these  appear  to  depend  on 
differences  of  breed,  or  of  age;  while  in  others 
differences  of  food  or  perhaps  of  climate  seem 
to  have  an  important  influence ;  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  determine  for  each  particular  case 
what  is  there  peculiar  in  the  food  or  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal,  or  to  the  breed  or  the 
climate  that  lias  led  to  the  observed  results. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these 
questions  might  be  satisfactorily  answered  in 
the  light  of  knowledge  now  existing  if  it 
were  practicable  to  bring  the  scattered  items 
of  information  together,  so  that  they  could  be 
considered  in  their  proper  relations,  and  in 
their  bearings  upon  one  another.  There  is 
doubtless  in  this  country,  as  there  probably  is 
in  Europe  also,  a  fund  of  information  in  the 
possession  of  practical  men,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  elucidate  some  of  the  foregoing 
questions,  at  leftst  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
food;  and  there  must  have  been  made  at  oue 
time  and  another  numerous  post-mortem  com¬ 
parisons  as  to  the  size  and  development  of  the 
lungs  and  other  internal  organs  of  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  considered  in  their  relations 
to  questions  of  fattening  such  as  have  been 
formulated  above.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  this  method  of  study¬ 
ing  the  subject,  viz.,  by  collating  a  great  mass 
of  farmiug  experience,  and  with  the  hope  of 
calling  out  a  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  practical  men  that  this  article  has 
been  written.  I  wish,  meanwhile,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  indebtedness,  for  information  and 
suggestions,  to  uiauv  persons  who  have  been 
good  enough  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me  by¬ 
word  of  nioutb. 

Somewhat,  conflicting  statements  have  been 
published  as  to  the  order  of  deposition  of  fat 
in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Thus,  Leuehs,  the 
author  of  an  old  German  treatise  on  the  fat¬ 
tening  of  animals,  says:  “In  most  animals 
fat  Is  deposited  first  in  the  cellular  tissue  under 
the  skiu,  whereby  the  skin  becomes  lustrous, 
and  soft  and  the  external  portions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  round  and  plump.  Then  it  collects  be¬ 
tween  the  muscles,  and  the  bones  and  the 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is  only  when  these  parts 
are  filled  with  fat  that  it  is  stored  upon  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body,  especially  about 
the  navel,  the  mediastinum,  the  mesentery,  in 
the  cells  of  the  peritoneum,  and  arouud  the 
kidneys.  It  is  absorbed  again  in  the  same 
order  when,  through  sickness  or  severe  labor, 
the  body"  consumes  its  fat. 

As  another  example,  Jcuniugs,  in  his  work 
on  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  says:  “The  for¬ 
mation  of  fat  in  a  sheep  destined  to  be  fat¬ 
tened,  commences  la  the  inside,  the  web  of 
fat  which  envelops  the  intestines  being  first 
formed,  and  a  little  deposited  arouud  the  kid¬ 
neys.  After  that,  fat  is  seen  ou  the  outside, 
then  it  is  deposited  between  the  muscles, 
parallel  with  the  cellular  tissue.  Meanwhile 
it  is  covering  f  lic  lower  round  of  the  ribs,  de. 
scending  to  the  flanks.  While  these  deposi¬ 
tions  are  proceeding  on  the  outside,  the  pro¬ 
gress  iii  the  inside  is  not  checked,  but  rather 
increased  by  the  fattening  disposition  encour¬ 
aged  by-  the  acquired  condition;  and  houee 
simultaneously  the  kidneys  become  entirely- 
covered,  uud  the  space  between  the  intestines 
and  the  lumbar  region  or  loin  gradually  filled 
up  by  the  web  and  kidney  fat.  By  this  time 
the  cellular  spaces  around  each  fiber  of  muscle 
are  receiving  their  share,  and  when  fat  is  de¬ 
posited  there  in  quantity  it  gives  to  the  meat 
the  term  marbled.  These  iuterfibrous  space 
are  the  last  to  receive  a  depositionof  fat;  but 


after  this  has  begun  every  other  part  at  the 
same  time  receives  its  due  share,  the  back  aDd 
kidneys  securing  the  most,” 

Gant,  in  his  brochure  on  the  evil  results  of 
overfeeding  cattle,  when  speaking  of  ex¬ 
cessive  fattening,  says:  “The  fat  referred 
to,  may  itself  be  regarded  as  the  superfluous 
food  with  which  the  animal  has  been  gorged. 

It  was  first  deposited  in  all  loose  parts  of  the 
body,  these  being  most  adapted  for  its  accu¬ 
mulation, — beneath  the  skin,  and  around  the 
kidneys,  stomach,  iutestines,  and  neart.  At 
length,  such  localities  being  overloaded,  the 
fat  invaded  the  muscles  themselves,  bypassing 
in  between  the  fibers.  Thus  is  produced  the 
streaked  appearance  of  meat,  a  condition 
which  within  due  limits  in  no  way  interferes 
with  tho  health  of  the  animal,  or  impairs  the 
nutritive  quality  of  its  flesh.” 

The  peculiar  value  of  meat  thus  streaked 
vfith  fat  has  always  been  recognized.  I  find 
a  sufficiently  distinct  quotation  to  this  effect 
taken  from  the  old  “  Annals  of  Agriculture 
“  In  both  bullocks  and  sheep  the  flesh  of  none 
that  die  with  little  fat  within  will  taste  well, 
the  tine  eating  meat  being  that  which  is 
marled  (marbled)  flesh,  and  spread  well. 
There  is  no  better  sign  of  good  flesh  than 
when  it  is  marbled,  or  the  fat  and  lean  nicely 
interwoven  and  alternately  mixed  with  each 
other.1’ 

Von  Golireu,  in  his  book  on  foddering, 
says,  “The  more  completely  meat  is ‘streaked’ 
with  fat  to  much  the  better  flavored  and  the 
more  highly  esteemed  will  it  be.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  know  better  than  the  Germans  how 
to  estimate  the  quality  of  flesh,  attach  especial 
importance  to  such  tine  streaked  meat.” 

So,  too,  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
the  following  citation,  which  I  take  at  second 
hand  from  a  recent  work  of  the  distinguished 
Prussiau  agriculturist  Nathusius:  “If  a  piece 
of  muscle  is  cut  across  the  grain,  the  surface 
of  the  section  presents  the  appea  ranee  of  a 
tolerably  homogeneous  red  mass,  iu  case  the 
meat  is  lean ;  but  in  case  any  fat  has  been  de¬ 
posited  in  t  he  muscle,  then  whitish-colored  cir¬ 
cles  will  be  seeu  on  the  surface  of  the  red 
mass,  which  are  layers  of  fat  surrounding  the 
larger  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  muscle.  These 
lines  of  fat  are  more  or  less  strong  and  clear, 
and  they  form  larger  or  smaller  circles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  fat  that  has  been 
deposited.  In  case  the  amount  of  fat  is  com 
siderable,  then  white  lines  will  appear  within 
those  previously  mentioned,  and  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  smaller  and  smallest  bundles  of 
fibers  become  filled  with  fat,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  section  of  meat  appears  as  if  it 
were  overlaid  with  a  network  of  fine  meshes. 
The  red  color  of  the  meat  is  diminished  while 
the  white  color  is  increased,  and  the  section 
appears  as  if  marbled.  According  to  the  rel¬ 
ative  number  of  flesh  fibers,  that  is  to  say  of 
red  spots  and  of  fat,  i.  e. ,  white  spots,  the 
flesh  is  more  or  less  streaked  or  marbled.” 

Iu  conversation  with  farmers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  beef  and  mutton,  I  ftud  a  very  com¬ 
mon  impression— often  a  strong  conviction — 

I  that  no  great  amount  of  fat  is  ever  deposited 
iu  the  muscular  tissue  until  after  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  have  been  laid  on  arouud  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  iutestines,  and  uuder  the  skin.  In 
this  view  the  meat  only  becomes  marbled  at 
the  close  of  the  fattening  process.  Tho  prev¬ 
alence  of  this  idea  is  testified  to  by  the  almost 
unconscious  expression  of  it  not  infrequently 
met  with  iu  agricultural  literature,  as  iu  the 
following  remark  of  Mr.  Horsfall:  “In  the 
course  of  feeding  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
of  iutertor  fat  of  two  descriptions— fat  in  the 
loins,  which  is  weighed  with  the  carcass,  and 
loose  fat  or  tallow,  which  counts  as  offal. 
Even  though  this  loose  fat  counts  as  offal,  it 
is  well  known  that  cattle  well  stored  with  it 
weigh  heavier  iu  proportion  when  killed  than 
those  with  less,  and  which  are  iu  lower  con¬ 
dition.”  Nathusius  states  the  matter  some¬ 
what  differently  wheu  he  asserts  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  indubitably  proved  that  animals 
which  Lqive  not  been  fed  rather  abundantly 
in  youth  will  never  yield  marbled  flesh  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  which  have  been  richly 
fed  while  growing,  no  matter  how  favorably 
situated  for  fattening  they  may  be  when  full 
grown.  Lie  conceives  that  by  t ceding  young 
animals  well  their  muscles  become  charged 
or  primed,  as  it  were,  with  tho  natural  mini¬ 
mum  of  fat,  which  will  increase  as  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  while  iu  the  ease  of  animals  not 
thus  provided  for  when  young,  the  deposition 
of  fat  will  occur  iu  a  different  way,  i.  e.,  upon 
other  parts  of  the  body.  _ _ 
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CONVENTION  OF  THE  MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


[Rural  Special  Report.] 

The  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  held  its  | 
annual  meeting  at  Eaton  Rapids,  from  De* 


cember  3  to  5,  inclusive.  It  was  among  the 
most  interesting  and  best  attended  meetings 
ever  held  in  the  State.  A  large  hall,  capable 
of  seating  six  or  seven  hundred,  was  well 
filled,  and  the  evening  sessions  were  densely 
packed  with  the  wide-awake  fruit-growers, 
eager  to  catch  every  fact  that  would  aid  them 
In  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  calling. 
Some  seventy  plates  of  fine  apples,  a  dozen  of 
pears,  two  of  quinces  and  two  of  grapes 
showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
fruit-growing  in  a  good  year. 

President  Lyon,  in  his  opening  address,  said 
it  was  yearly  becoming  more  evident  that 
Michigan  was  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
foremost  fruit-growing  States,  and  urged  all 
to  give  this  branch  of  farming  more  attention. 

He  said  that  fruit  production  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  marked  the  progress  of  the  people;  that 
too  many  seemed  to  think  that  all  man  needed 
was  a  place  i  u  which  to  exist ;  that  the  great 
end  and  aim  was  to  make  money.  This  was 
all  wrong.  We  have  a  higher  nature  and  a 
nobler  destiny;  the  love  of  the  “good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful”  is  a  part  of  our  being, 
and  all  should  so  cultivate  these  that  as  we 
grow  older  we  may  grow  better.  We  can  do 
this  in  no  more  effectual  way  than  to  cultivate 
fruits  and  flowers,  to  ornament  our  lawns  and 
beautify  our  homes.  This  will  bring  pleasure 
to  ourselves  and  will  refine  our  children  and 
make  them  love  their  homes,  and  always  re¬ 
member  them  with  pleasure. 

MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES. 

There  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  this  practice.  President 
Lyon  and  Professor  Tracy  would  much  prefer 
shallow  Spring  cultivation  and  no  mulch. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  of  New  York,  used  muck  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Fall,  and  liked  it  both  as  a  mulch 
and  manure.  Mr.  Haunford,  of  Indiana,  and 
Mr.  Stearn,  of  Michigan,  used  marsh  hay. 
Mr.  Overhalt  thought  coarse,  clean  straw  the 
best.  Mr.  Wilde  preferred  corn-stalks.  All 
agreed  that  mulch,  if  used,  must  not  be  too 
thick,  as  the  plants  must  have  light  and  air. 

CULTIVATION  FOR  QUINCES. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  New  York,  thought 
no  Cultivation  the  best  for  quinces;  that 
quinces  in  fence  corners  and  neglected  places 
always  bore  the  best  crops  of  the  finest 
quinces.  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  New  York, 
would  plow  a  quince  orchard  once  every  year 
lightly  toward  the  trees  and  cultivate  shal¬ 
low  through  the  balance  of  Summer. 
He  knew  an  orchard  mulched  every  year 
with  corn  cobs,  that  is  very  productive  and 
profitable.  Mr.  Rosencrans  gives  his  orchard 
a  dressing  of  salt  every  year,  and  mulches  it 
heavily  with  muck,  and  raises  plenty  of  fine 
fruit. 

ORCHARDS  ON  HIGH  GROUND. 

Mr.  Baily  in  giving  a  history  of  horticulture 
for  Eaton  County,  said  those  apple  orchards, 
situated  on  the  highest  hills  and  ridges,  with 
no  protection  whatever,  had  been  the  healthi¬ 
est,  aud  had  borne  the  best  crops  and  finest 
fruit.  There  are  orchards  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  old,  that  are  still  healthy  and  produc¬ 
tive.  The  best  and  most  productive  peach  or¬ 
chards  are  on  the  highest  ground  and  entirely 
unprotected;  in  1882  Eaton  County  sold  42,- 
000  barrels  of  apples  at  a  net  price  of  $78,000 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Mr.  Woodward  thought  experiment  stations 
should  be  established  not  ouly  in  every  State, 

I  but  in  different  parts  ot  each  State,  and  that 
all  new  fruits  should  be  placed  iu  those  for  a 
thorough  testing,  aud  that  a  full  and  fair  re¬ 
port  should  from  time  to  time  be  made  for  the 
guidance  of  the  people.  This  would  prevent 
much  humbuggery  and  frauds  now  so  freely 
practiced  in  disseminating  new  fruits.  These 
stations  would  also  be  of  great  use  to  the  orig¬ 
inators  of  good  fruits  in  making  them  known 
in  a  trustworthy  way.  The  money  saved  to 
the  people  would  many  times  ovei  support  all 
the  stations.  Professor  Beal,  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Lansing,  was  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  experiment  stations  should  be 
established  to  test  now  fruits;  they  should  try 
to  originate  new  varieties  as  well.  The  sta¬ 
tions  would  not  ouly  show  the  character  of  each 
sort  of  fruit,  but  also  its  adaptation  to  differ¬ 
ent  sections.  C,  A.  Green  thought  it  would 
be  difficult  to  secure  at  so  many  stations  men 
able  and  careful  enough  to  make  the  test  of 
practical  value.  Mr.  Win.  Saunders,  of 
London,  Outario,  said  they  had  one  such 
station  in  Canada  and  thought  they  should 
have  more,  as  uo  one  place  is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  President  Lyon  thought  every 
man  would  still  want  to  experiment  for  him¬ 
self,  aud  would  hardly  wait  for  so  slow  a 
method. 

THE  NURSERYMAN’S  DUTY. 

This  subject  called  out  a  spicy  debate. 
While  the  nurserymen  contended  they  were 
as  honest  as  other  men.  aud  that  planters  in¬ 
sisted  on  buying  cheap  trees  aud  plants,  and 
varieties  not  suited  to  their  wants,  the  plant¬ 
ers  present  as  stoutly  claimed  uurseryineu 


could  not  at  all  times  be  trusted  and  were 
not  as  careful  as  they  should  be  in  furnish¬ 
ing  genuine  trees  and  in  discouraging  the 
planting  of  those  varieties  known  by  them 
to  be  unsuitable  to  the  soil  and  climate.  There 
was  some  plain  talk  and  much  truth  told  on 
both  sides,  but  happily  all  were  in  good  humor 

INSECTS. 

Professor  Cook,  of  Lansing,  read  an  inter¬ 
esting  paper  on  insects,  more  particularly 
confining  his  attention  to  strawberry  weevil 
and  the  zebra  caterpillar,  which  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  cabbage.  He  recommended 
for  their  destruction  a  solution  of  pyrethrum 
powder  in  water  (one  tablespoon  fill  to  a  pail 
of  water) ;  also  a  solution  of  kerosene  oil 
prepared  as  follows:  One  part  oil  to  five  parts 
milk  (sweet  or  sour),  beaten  together  until  a 
perfect  emulsion  is  formed.  This  should  be 
diluted  with  water  to  a  proper  consistency. 
Either  of  these  remedies  was  found  at  the 
College  Farm  effective  and  should  be  applied 
with  some  sort  of  force  pump,  so  as  to  cover 
all  parts  of  the  plant  with  the  spray.  Mr. 
Saunders  said  that  when  the  pyrethrum  so¬ 
lution  failed,  it  was  because  of  the  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  drug  used:  much  of  that  sold  is 
made  from  full-blown  flowers,  while  it  should 
be  made  from  those  just  opening  or  from  the 
full-grown  buds.  Mr.  Woodward  recom 
mended  for  the  borers  a  paint  composed  of 
soap  and  milk.  This  should  be  thickened  with 
water-lime  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  wash, 
and  applied  to  the  bodies  of  trees  at  the  season 
for  egg-laying.  It  formed  an  impervious 
coat,  resisting  the  action  of  rain  for  a  long 
time,  aud  preventing  all  insects  from  entering 
the  bark. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  HORTICULTURIST  MAINTAIN 
THE  FERTILITY  OF  HIS  SOIL? 

Tueslay  evening  was  entirely  devoted  to  a 
lecture  on  the  above  topic  by  Dr.  Kedzie,  of 
the  Agricultural  College.  The  hall  was  dense¬ 
ly  crowded,  and  the  number  of  questions 
asked  the  Doctor  clearly  sho  wed  the  interest 
awakened.  The  lecturer  said,  “All  vegetation 
is  composed  of  only  13  elements ;  ten  of  these 
are  furnished  in  great  abundance  by  the  air 
and  the  soils.  Potassium,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogeu  are  the  three  which  form  the  golden 
tripod  of  successful  culture,  and  if  any  one  of 
these  be  entirely  absent  from  the  soils,  no 
growth  is  possible.  To  buy  the  entire  con¬ 
stituents  of  any  crop  at  the  market  price  and 
return  them  to  the  soil  will  cost  more  than 
the  crop  will  sell  for."  He  urged  the  making 
of  more,  and  much  better  care  of,  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  thought  the  abundant 
muck  deposits  of  Michigan  should  be  used  to 
double  the  supply  by  composting  the  stuff 
with  stable  manure.  He  recommended  green 
manuring  as  the  easiest  way  of  accumulating 
humus  in  the  soil  and  enriching  the  orchard, 
and  said  Red  Clover  stood  at  the  head  all 
plants  for  this  purpose;  it  should  be  sown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  when  full-grown  turned 
under.  No  manure  of  any  kind  should  be 
wasted,  and  the  man  who  drew  any  dead 
animals  to  the  woods  to  feast  the  dogs  was 
simply  a  fool—  they  should  be  carefully  com¬ 
posted,  and,  thus  treated,  would  be  worth 
almost  as  much  as  when  alive. 

BEST  USE  OF  SURPLUS  FRUIT. 

Mr.  Rice,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  condemns  the 
practice  of  putting  up  for  market  any  sec¬ 
ond-quality  fruit;  it.  pays  better  to  evaporate 
it.  Thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  green  fruit 
evaporated  this  year  had  sold  for  $1,31K).  and 
last  year  there  were  shipped  from  that  little 
station  over  70  car-loads  of  evaporated  fruit. 
As  instances  of  the 

PROFITS  OF  FRUIT-GROWING  IN  MICHIGAN 

1  caught  the  following  straws :  Mr.  Baldwin, 
of  Ann  Harbor,  from  a  plot  of  Snyder  Black 
berries,  four  by  nine  rods,  received,  net, 
$153.12.  Mr.  E.  H.  Scott,  of  the  same  place, 
from  one-and-ouc-quarter  acre  of  file  same 
fruit,  netted  #000.  A  gentleman  near  Grand 
Rapids  cleared  over  #6,000  from  a  15- acre 
peach  orchard. 

SECRETARY  GARFIELD. 

The  Wednesday  eveuing  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  to  one  of  those  inimitable  horticultural 
love  feasts  original  with  the  Secretarj . 
Iu  these  the  Secretarj'  proposes  some  senti¬ 
ment  pertinent  to  horticulture,  and  calls  upon 
some  person  to  respond  in  a  five-minute 
speech,  and  with  such  a  Secretary  as  Chas. 
W.  Garfield  these  meetings  are  made  the  nost 
enjoyable  of  the  whole  series.  The  large 
hall  was  packed  even  to  standing,  and  yet  so 
lively  and  interesting  was  the  discussion  that 
the  people  would  evidently  have  stayed  much 
longer. 

I  eauuot  close  this  notice  of  the  meeting 
without  a  word  in  praise  of  the  Society  aud  its 
wide-awake  Secretary.  The  Michigan  Horto- 
eulturuJ  Society  certainly  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  such  societies  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  live,  active  society,  and  is  exerting  a  great 
influence  for  good  not  only  in  its  own  States 
but  in  all  those  surrounding,  and  much  of  the 
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life  and  euergy  is  due  to  its  very  efficient 
Secretary.  He  is  certainly  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  and  Michigan  and  Michigan 
horticulture  owe  more  to  bis  untiring  euergy 
and  hard  labors  than  they  at  present  realize; 
but  he  is  a  growing  man  and  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  be  appreciated. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


Domestic  Cctraonu) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


CHATS  WITH  OUT?  GIRLS  WHO  EX¬ 
PECT  TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


“'A  floor  will  look  cleaner  after  I  have 
swept  it  than  it  will  after  Cousin  Hattie  has 
brushed  and  washed  it  for  half  a  day,”  said 
Elnora,  while  we  were  taking  our  uoon-day 
lunch  in  the  old  school-house.  Elnora  was 
one  of  my  '‘large  girls,”  and  we  used  to  have 
regular  ‘‘socials”  about  household  matters;  1 
did  not  admire  her  boasting  manner,  but 
thought  she  would  outgrow  it  in  time,  and  be¬ 
come  a  very  lovable  woman.  So  I  asked  her 
to  tell  me  how  she  performed  the  work  that 
was  so  superior  to  her  cousin’s.  “Why,”  said 
she,  “I  always  sweep  the  way  the  boards  lie, 
and  iu  this  way  I  take  all  the  dirt  and  lint 
that  has  gathered  in  the  crevices  with  the 
loose  dirt,  when  if  I  swept  across  the  boards, 
half  the  dirt  would  be  left  in  the  little  trenches, 
till  a  gust  of  wind  came  along  and  then  it 
would  go  flying  about,  as  though  it  had  no 
abiding  place.  When  there  is  a  bed  in  the 
room  I  use  a  damp  broom  when  I  sweep  be¬ 
neath  it.  and  that  keeps  the  fine,  downy  lint 
from  settling  on  the  furniture.” 

I  knew  by  the  wav  my  young  friend  talked 
that  she  was  ambitious  to  become  a  thorough 
housekeeper,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  of 
her  iu  the  future  as  presiding  over  a  well- 
ordered  home.  Elnora  has  the  possibilities 
about  her  of  becoming  a  noble  specimen  of 
womanhood.  She  has  been  taught  many 
good  things,  and  she  likes  to  take  practical 
lessons  in  housekeeping  every  day,  and,  girls, 
if  you  won’t  whisper  about  it, I’ll  tell  you  why: 
Farmer  John  calls  at  her  father’s  house  rather 
oftener  tliau  once  a  month,  and  she  knows 
that  he  expects  to  need  a  housekeeper — well, 
some  time.  But  sbe  has  not  learned  that  one 
may  be  a  lady  under  any  and  all  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  so  she  is  apt  to  sneer  at  those  girls 
who  are  accustomed  to  refinement,  and  laugh 
at  their  dainty  ways.  But  she  will  be  a  help¬ 
mate.  for  while  her  cousins  are  darning  Punch 
and  Judy  on  Java  canvas,  she  will  be  darning 
socks  for  husband  or  father,  so  nice  and 
smooth  that  they  will  look  like  basket-work 
embroidery;  and  while  her  schoolmates  are 
doing  applique-  in  silk  and  velvet,  she  will 
“applique”  her  John’s  pants  wherever  they 
have  become  worn.  She  is  just  as  proud  of 
her  large,  brown  hands  as  they  are  of  their 
delicate  ones.  She  has  a  perfect  right  to  be 
proud  of  her  work,  for  it  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  what*she  does  lightens  the  labors  of 
her  mother.  It  is  a  grand  part  of  womaa- 
b#od,  and  girlhood  as  well,  to  be  useful.  But 
one  need  not  be  coai-se  and  rude,  though  she 
lives  in  a  “dugout”  and  works  in  the  field, 
and  it  is  just  as  proper  for  a  working  girl  to 
take  care  of  her  hands  and  complexion,  as  for 
the  President’s  daughter  to  dress  in  costly 
satins.  To  lie  useful  and  beautiful,  as  far  as 
in  her  power,  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
high-minded  girl.  And  as  there  is  no  work 
more  ennobling  to  man  than  that  pertaining 
to  agriculture,  so  there  is  uo  work  more  befitr- 
tiug  the  true  woman  than  the  work  pertaining 
to  the  household.  To  go  into  a  well-ordered 
home  is  like  entering  the  golden  gates  of 
Heaved,  for  there  peace  and  contentment 
reign. 


CHATS  WITH  HOUSE-KEEPERS. 


EUNICE  BROWN. 


Our  wdUias  been  dry  all  through  Autumn, 
and  we  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  water 
from  a  small  stream  near-by ;  so  brother  Phil, 
devised  a  filter  that  is  at  once  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive.  He  bought  an  empty  wine  cask, 
placed  it  on  end.  removed  the  head  aurl  put  a 
faucet  near  the  bottom.  Then  he  bored  holes 
all  over  the  head  he  had  takeu  out,  placed 
first  four  clean  bricksatthe  bottom  of  the  cask, 
audou  these  rested  the  perforated  head.  Then 
we  put.  in  about,  five  inches  of  charcoal,  finely 
cut  up,  and  over  that  six  inches  of  sand.  It 
was  wonderful  how  clear  aud  sparkling  the 
water  became  after  passing  through  this 
sieve,  aud  we  felt  quite  safe  to  driuk  it,  or  to 
use  it  for  culinary  purposes.  Everybody  has 
not  got  Croton  water,  and  these  devices  are 
useful  to  know.  We  are  such  a  small  family 
that,  any  convenient  household  hints  are  use¬ 
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ful  to  us,  and  I  find  a  good  way  to  use  up 
stale  bread  is  to  soak  it  in  milk  over  night 
In  the  morning  add  an  egg  and  a  little  flour, 
with  a  pinch  of  salt:  make  a  batter,  and  fry. 
Sometimes  we  make  beef  toast  by  chopping 
fine  the  remnant  of  a  cold  roast.  Then  I 
warm  it  up  aud  season  it.  with  butter,  pepper 
aud  salt.  Slices  of  bread  are  toasted  and  laid 
ou  a  platter,  ami  the  beef  turned  on  hot,  with 
gravy  enough  to  softeu  the  bread.  1  made 
my  sausage  meat  into  little  balls  this  year, 
flat  and  round  like  fish  balls.  Then  each  one 
was  wrapped  in  cotton  cloth  and  put  in  a  dry, 
cool  place,  aud  I  think  they  will  keep  fresh 
till  we  can  use  them  up. 

ANOTHER  WOMAN?S  EXPERIENCE. 


As  I  finished  reading  to  my  husband  “A 
Farmer’s  Daughter’s  Experience”  in  the  R  u  ral 
of  Sept.  93, 1  felt  just  like  writing  an  approval 
of  what  she  had  written, and  my  husband  said; 
“Tell  her  that  I  think  she  is  a  sensible  girl 
and  will  make  some  man  a  good  wife  one  of 
these  days.”  T  have  often  thought  while  read¬ 
ing  the  excellently  written  articles  of  some  of 
the  correspondents  of  the  Rural  how  easy 
all  this  seems  on  paper  ami  how  different 
theory  is  from  practice,  as  I  think  they  would 
find  were  they  situated  as  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  are.  I  am  obliged  not  only  to  economize 
iu  my  strength  but  iu  money  matters  as  well, 
but  I  have  a  strong  woman  to  come  once  a 
week  to  wash  aud  do  whatever  work  is  heavy 
and  hurrying,  aud  with  the  help  of  two  school 
girls  I  get  along  with  the  work  for  five  of  us 
doing  all  the  family  sewing  and  I  find  time  to 
rest  myself  from  sterner  duties  by  doiug  a 
little  *<iuey  work  occasionally. 

If  you  cannot  have  a  large  table  under  the 
tree  by  the  kitchen  door,  you  can  have  a  high 
stool  made  to  sit  ou  while  ironing,  washing 
dishes  or  preparing  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
cooking,  and  this  you  will  find  so  much  better 
than  standing  all  the  time.  I  often  wish  every 
lady  knew  how  much  eomfori.  can  be  derived 
from  having  laid  iu  the  bed.  before  retiring, 
a  thick  quilt,  about  one  yard  wide  and  one- 
and-one-half  long,  heated  just  hot  enough  not 
to  scorch,  and  the  euds  folded  together. 
You  can  then  put  your  feet 
between  the  hot  quilt  and  so  get  warm  at 
once  instead  of  suffering  with  cold  feet,  as  we 
did  before  I  thought  of  this  plan. 

To  wash  a  dark  calico  dreBS,  take  a  quart 
and  a  half  of  wheat  brau,  pub  it  into  a  bag 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour  in  one-and-a-balf 
gallon  of  soft  water.  Take  a  part  to  wash  the 
dress  in  and  the  rest  to  rinse  it.  No  soap  or 
starch  is  needed.  Iron  on  wrong  side.  e.  r.  f. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


AUNT  MABBY’S  RIPE  CUCUMBER  PICKLES; 

COOKING  SUMMER  SQUASH. 

Pare,  cut  iu  slices,  take  out  center  and 
seeds,  let  them  lie  in  salt  aud  water  two  days, 
then  rinse  with  boiling  water.  Let  them  re¬ 
main  in  this  till  cool.  Heat  vinegar  to 
a  boiling  point;  season  with  a  teaspoouful 
of  cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice,  nutmeg  and 
pepper  with  a  little  sugar  to  taste.  A  little 
grated  horseradish  improves  it,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  have  plenty  in  the  garden.  I  suppose 
many  people  who  have  a  garden  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do  with  Summer  or  soft  Win¬ 
ter  squashes.  1  have  read  lately  about  a  lady 
who  told  her  cook  to  prepare  “scolloped” 
tomatoesand  the  girl  took  sqruash,  which  all 
declared  on  tasting  to  be  as  good  as  fried 
oysters.  It  is  pared  and  sliced,  put  into  a 
pudding  dish  with  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs, 
seasoned  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  thm  a 
layer  of  squash  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full, 
with  cracker  crumbs  on  the  top,  and  little 
lumps  of  butter  scattered  over  it.  Bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 


PUREE  OF  POTATOES. 

Ten  large  potatoes,  peeled,  boiled  and 
mashed  until  not  a  lump  remains.  Three 
pints  of  hot  water,  one  quart  of  hot  milk, 
three  spoonfuls  of  butter  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
little  flour,  pepper,  salt  aud  minced  parsley. 
Add  the  water  to  the  mashed  potatoes  and 
simmer  one  hour.  Then  add  the  milk,  butter 
and  seasoning.  Boil  up  aud  turn  into  a 
tureen. 

MASHED  POTATOES  (A  NEW  WAY  TO  SERVE). 

Whip  up  hot  mashed  potatoes  with  an  egg- 
beater,  add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  sjtoonful  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt.  Pile  roughly  onto  u  buttered  pie 
tin.  Cover  with  the  whipped  whites  of  the 
eggs,  brown  quickly  iu  the  oven;  with  a  broad 
knife  transfer  to  a  hot  platter  aud  serve  at 
once. 

POTATO  CAKES. 

Take  nicely- seasoned  mashed  potatoes, 
work  in  a  little  milk  or  cream,  a  spoonful  of 
melted  butter,  and  flour  enough  to  enable  you 
to  roll  out.  Cut  into  little  rounds  with  a 
cake  cutter,  bake  on  a  greased  tin,  and  when 


they  begin  to  brown  brush  tops  with  the 
beaten  yelk  of  au  egg.  Let  the  egg  harden, 
then  take  from  the  oven  aud  serve. 

CREAMED  POTATOES. 

Chop  cold,  boiled  potatoes  quite  Hue,  put  in 
a  stew  pan  with  a  very  little  water  (this  to 
keep  from  burning)  and  a  cup  of  milk.  Heat 
slowly,  season  with  salt  ,  a  dash  of  Cayenne 
(black  pepper  makes  them  dark)  and  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  heated 
through,  add  a  beaten  egg,  stir  thoroughly, 
let  stand  one  minute  and  turn  ont.  A  very 
nice  breakfast  dish.  mrs.  c. 


MANGOES. 

Take  ripe  cucumbers,  peal  aud  cutaloug  one 
side  so  that  the  seeds  may  be  easily  takeu  out, 
after  removing  the  seeds  place  the  cucumbers 
in  a  large  jar  and  cover  with  weak  salt  watt r. 
Cover  with  a  plate  or  something  heavy  enough 
to  keep  them  under  the  brine.  Leave  them  in 
brine  one  woek.  Prepare  a  filling  of  equal 
quantities  of  cabbage,  green  cucumbers  and 
green  tomatoes,  by  chopping  very  fine.  To 
this  mixture  may  be  added  a  few  very  small 
cucumbers,  green  ben  ns,  a nd  greeu  nasturtium 
seeds  whole.  Allow  one  teacupful  of  white 
mustard  seed,  one-half  cup  whole  black  jieppcr 
and  oue-lutlf  cup  of  cloves  aud  allspice  mixed, 
to  two  gallons  of  the  filling.  Prepare  in  the 
evening  and  let  stand  over-night.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  take  the  large  cucumbers  out  to  drain  aud 
press  the  juice  out  of  the  filliug  through  the 
sieve.  Fill  up  the  cavities  in  the  cucumbers 
with  the  mixture  and  wrap  with  au  inch  strip 
of  thiu  cotton  to  close  t«.e  openings.  Place  in 
a  stone  jar  aud  cover  with  good  vinegar  col¬ 
ored  with  turmeric  and  iu  which  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  gallon  has  been  dissolved. 
Cover  closely  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
They  make  splendid  pickles.  E.  V.  h. 


A  NEW  EXTERMINATOR  FOR  ANTS. 

Walking  oneevening  at  Lake  Hopntcong> 
we  came  upon  a  woman  with  a  basket  filled 
with  what  we  supposed  to  be  huckleberries 
or  blackberries  covered  with  leaves.  Upon 
inquiry  she  said  she  had  been  gathering 
black  walnut  leaves  to  drive  away  auts.  She 
nibbed  the  leaves  on  the  inside  of  her  re¬ 
frigerator  aud  over  the  pantry  shelves.  This 
she  said,  was  an  unfailing  remedy  for  the  little 
red  ants  aDd  the  only  thing  she  knew  of  that 
would  keep  these  pests  in  check. 


EASY  DISHES. 

A  week  or  two  ago  a  lady  told  bow  she 
made  some  of  her  ms>/  dishes.  One  was  to 
boil  pork  aud  potatoes  ami  pour  them  over 
biscuit  brokeu  up  in  a  dish.  I  think  I  have 
an  easier  way  than  that  and  fust  as  good. 
We  call  it 

IRISH  STEW. 

Take  thin  slices  of  salt  pork,  boil  iu  plenty 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  in  pota¬ 
toes  cut  in  slices,  and  dumplings  made  with 
buttermilk,  au  egg,  saleratus  and  flour  (Hos- 
ford’s  preparation  will  do  as  well,  but  the 
egg  must  not  be  omitted  as  that  keeps  them 
from  comiug  apart  and  the  liquor  from  being 
starchy).  Make  them  about  tw  ice  the  size  of 
an  egg  and  drop  them  in  all  over  the  top  of  the 
stew.  Keep  plenty  of  water  on,  boil  half  au 
hour,  then  take  dumplings  off  on  a  plate. 
Don't  leave  them  in  the  liquor  or  they  wil] 
get  heavy.  Season  well  and  have  plenty  of 
liquor.  I  make  a  good 

APPLE  DUMPLING. 

by  slicing  a  deep  earthen  dish  full  of  apples, 
put  a  thick  crust  on  top,  three  tablespoon  fills 
of  boiling  water  in  the  opening  iu  the  top. 
Bake  half  an  hour  and  serve  with  the  apples 
dished  out  ou  the  crust,  with  a  lump  of  butter 
on  each,  aud  sugar  sprinkled  over  all,  or 
cream  and  sugar.  A.  sophik  dayton. 


POTATOES  FRIED  WHOLE: 

Cook  complained  that  there  were  so  many 
small  potatoes  in  the  last  barrel  I  bought,  that 
she  was  at  her  “  wits'  end"  to  know  how  to 
bring  them  ou  to  the  table  except  as  mashed. 
I  told  her  to  peel  them  and  boil  insulted  water 
until  almost  done,  then  fry  in  hot  lard  and 
beef  drippings  mixed,  W  hen  nicely  browned, 
she  took  them  out,  druiued  them  on  brown 
paper  and  sent  them  to  the  table  heaped  iu  the 
center  of  a  small  platter  with  a  few  sprigs  of 

parsley  as  a  garnish,  mrs.  economy. 
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Conquer  thyself.  Till  thou  hast  done  that, 
thou  art  a  slave;  for  it  is  almost  as  well  to  la¬ 
in  subjection  to  another’s  api>etiteas  thy  own. 


HorsiordU  Add  Plioaphate. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

Imitations  aud  counterfeits  have  agaiu  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure  that  the  word  “  Horsford’s’’ 
is  on  the  wrapper,  None  are  genuine  without 
it, — .'left, 


iPissccUancou,*  gidvnli.oing. 


Robust  Health 

Is  not  always  cujovcd  by  Those  who  seem 
to  possess  *  it,  The  taint  of  corrupted 
blood  may  lie  secretly  undermining  the 
constitution.  In  time,  the  poison  will  cer¬ 
tainly  show  its  effects,  and  with  all  the  more 
virulence  the  longer  it  has  been  allowed 
to  permeate  the  system.  Each  pimple,  sty, 
boil,  skin  disorder  and  sense  of  unnatural 
lassitude,  or  languor,  is  one  of  Nature’s 
warnings  of  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
iu  all  eases,  to  eradicate  the  taint  of  hered¬ 
itary  disease  and  the  special  corruptions 
of  the  blood.  It  is  tin*  only  alterative 
that  is  siitfieiently  powerful  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  system  of  Scrofulous  and 
Mercurial  impurities  and  the  pollution 
of  Contagious  Diseases.  It  also  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  poisons  left  by  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  amf  enables  rapid 
recuperation  from  the  cnfccblemcnt  and 
debility  caused  by  these  diseases. 

Myriads  of  Cures 

Achieved  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  in 
the  past  fortv  years,  arc  attested,  aud  there 
is  no  blood  disease,  at  all  possible  of  cure, 
that  will  not  yield  to  it.  Whatever  the 
ailments  of  Ibis  class, and  wherever  found, 
from  the  scurvy  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
••veldt-sores’’  of  .South  Africa,  this  rem¬ 
edy  has  afforded  health  to  the  sufferers 
by  whom  it  was  employed.  Druggists 
everywhere  can  cite  numerous  eases,  with¬ 
in  tlicir  personal  knowledge,  of  remark¬ 
able  cures  wrought  In  it.  w  here  all  other 
treatment  had  been  unavailing.  People 
will  do  well  to 

Trust  Nothing  Else 

than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Numerous 
crude  mixtures  arc  offered  to  the  public 
as  “blood  purifiers,”  which  only  allure 
the  patient  with  the  pretense  of  many 
cheap  doses,  and  with  which  it  is  folly  to 
experiment  w  hile  disease  is  steadily  be¬ 
coming  more  deep-seated  and  difficult  of 
cure.  Some  of  these  mixtures  do  much 
lasting  harm.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
medicine  that  can  radically  purify  the 
vitiated  blood  is 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists;  price  $1, 
six  bottles  for 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 


la  Buttles.  Sold  at  u  reasonable  price. 

The  Uoraford’s  Almnnuc  nnd  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

RumfordChendcnl  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  100  nnd  102  Reads  St.,N.  Y. 


TOILET  LUXURY. 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP 

Originally  Intended  for  shaving.  Us  absolute  purity 
and  rein ark  attic  Emollient  qualities  have  led  toits  use 
by  thousands  as  a 

FAMILY  TOILET  SOAP. 

Multitudes  who  have  tri<sl  the  most  expensive  lm 
ported  Soaps.  nay  that  nunc  have  given  them  such 
Ki-nuinr  satisfaction.  For  the  bath  or  nursery,  it  is  fai 
superior  to  “Castile.”  aud  nothing  Is  purer,  sweeter 
or  more  efficacious  fora 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

We  will  mall  a  sample  to  any  reader  of  this  pupei 
on  receipt  of  8c.  stamp,  and  a  eake  of  Genuine  Yankee 
Soap  for  13c. 

.1.  U.  WILLIAMS  <V.  CO., 

GLASTONBURY.  CONN. 


PATE  NTS^-wtmo  bss 

JJ  ,»"■  "  I  Jf  AtUirmiyB,  Wntdiiiigtou,  D.  5. 

r  ull  iuslrvcUona  uud  HttDd*.b<xik  oX  1‘atcuus  scut  fh&a» 


HEARING  RESTORED. 

Great  Invention,  by  one  who  was  urtlicted  over 
thirty  years.  Circulars  and  testimonials  free. 

Juo.  Gartnorc,  Glean  Building,  Wtw(rmaM,OMo 
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Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  "  N 


CAPACITY  OF 

SEELLER 

30  bushels  prhour. 


JONES 


Sold 


BUtJIULttTOS,  H«  I 


GOUP 

PENs 


A  GOLD  PEN  and  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing 
Ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  curried  In  the 
pocket.  Always  ready  (or  use.  A  luxury  tor  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

HAB1E.  TOD  I*  A-  BARD, 

Cor.  Nusstitt  Jt  Liberty  Sts.  New-York 

Send  for  Price-list. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


Catalogue 

and 

Prices. 


STEAM  ENGINES 
05  BOILERS. 


"'tARPS.  50  assorted  Chromes  mew!  with  name  and 
U  5  latest  songs,  uv.  Capitol  Card  Co„  Hartford,  Ct. 


F*G»NFS»«4  W'«  PBS  III  STQCK^rlMHFOIATF  OELIVF1V 


A  LIGHT  POWER  DRIVES  , T. 

a,  A  -j  Send  for  Circular. 


Jtjmuciunts. 


A  WHOLESOME  CURATIVE. 


Here’s  a  bill-of-fare  and  an  invitation  cried 
in  front  of  a  cheap  London  restaurant— Read 
it,  quick.  “BLledlamancapersors,  Rosebefros- 
goos,  Biledrabbitbileporkanonionsors,  Rose- 
muttonantaters,  Biledaraancabbagevegeta- 
bles,  wal  lti  nsi  rautakoaseatsir  ?” 

A  burlesque  actress  in  New  York  kicked  her 
slipper  into  the  audience,  and  the  gentleman 
who  caught  it  took  it  to  his  club.  It  was  told 
an  envious  rival  in  the  same  branch  of  the 
business  that  they  drank  wine  out  of  the  slip¬ 
per.  “Each  drauk  a  slipperful  to  her  health?’ 
she  asked.  “Yes,”  “Well,”  she  remarked, 
“they  must  all  have  got  pretty  drunk,” 

Tom  Inoolksby  (Barham)  is  said  to  have 
once  entered  a  Quakers’  meeting  house,  and 
looking  around  at  the  grave  assembly,  held  up 
a  penny  tart,  and  said  solemnly:  “Whoever 
speaks  first  shall  have  this  tart.”  “Go  thy 
way,”  said  the  drab-colored  gentleman,  rising, 

go  thy  way - ”  “The  pie's  yours,”  said  Tom, 

squeezing  the  raspberry  treasure  into  the 
hand  of  the  pious  rehuker,  and  walking  out  of 
the  assembly. 


>L.  av 


Pt.$c?Unncou.$ 


THE  MOYER  I  ROAD  CART. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


THE  BOYS 


all  say  that  it  is  the  Captain.  Guaranteed  not  to  possess 
any  horse  or  sulky  mntiou.  The  body  can  be  leveled  to 
any  sized  horse  w  ithout  changing  the  harness.  Lois  of 
iwwi;  good  seat  and  tack,  handy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 

Prices  and  Catalogue  furnished  free  on  application. 

i  H.  A.  MOYER, 

3‘2.  33,  37,  3S  aud  39  Wolf  Sw,  .'■‘yrncnse  .  N.  Y 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

CO  ^  22)4  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

^  t  of  Horse. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

IK  Write  for  Circular*.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwicn,  Ill 


BALSAM 


UNTTHE  GREAT  FRENCH'^® 

VETERINARY  REMEDY! 

Prepared  by  J.  E.  GOHBA  VLT,  ex-  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  Preach  Government  Stud. 

Has  been  in  prominent  use  in  the  best  Vet- 
erinarv  Practice  of  Europe  for  the, 
past  Twenty  Years. 

I  SPEEDY,  POSITIVE  &  SAFE  CURE 

For  Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Dock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Fournier,  Wind  PiitYr.  ;ili  Skip  Dieeaees  or 
Parasttes.  Thrush,  all  Uifcuumntions,  all  Throat  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  Latuen«*m  from  Spavin,  Rpigbone,  and 
other  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blem- 
Ishes,  and  many  other  diseases  and  ailments  ol  Horses 
andCnnie.  For  superior  to  a  Mister  or  ear,  teri  ration 
In  its  beneficial  effects,  never  leaving  scar  or  blemish. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

will  preface  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mix  tare  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  fold_ls 
warmatrd  to  give  sntisiariion.  Ptj«i<1.oII 
per  bottla.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex  press, 
charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its  use, 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  A  CO. 

«  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  •  , 

Jb u  bnvortere  d  Proprietor*  for  the  77.  S.  and  Canada, 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

m  T 

■l 

Company 


Greatest  intlue^ m«n-i  ever  of- 
fertii.  Now  ’»  vonr  time  to  set  up 
orders  for  onrci*l«?hniie*l  'Ten* 
unit  fiilfei'*,  *nd  securvabeatili- 
ful  Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Hose  China 
Tsi  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  >losa 
Decorated  Toilet  Set  For  (nil  uartlcnlar*  address 


P'AN&£&FJES- 

Tone.ToaclijW  oitmansliip  aii  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KN ABE  <tt  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  tia  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


cnirap.  Cliromo  Curds,  name  lti  new  script  type. 
•7  vfioc.;  18  pks,  81.  or  10  uks  (or  81  anil  Choice  frecof 
handsomo  gold  ring,  plain,  chased,  fancy  stone  set¬ 
ting  or  tortoise  '1- blade  knife.  Suow  &  Co,  Meriden, Ct 


A  GENTS  Coin  Money  who  sell  Dtt.  ClIAHK's  Family 
Physician.  Price  Specimen  pages  free. 

Address  A.  W.  Iluiullton  A  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

PI?  DP!  Secure  n  Splendid  Present  by  sending  30c.  fur 
'  5  packs  of  chroma  Cards,  new  and  imported 
designs,  or  80  (or  10c.  K.  H.  Paboke.  New  Haven, Ct. 


fifi  new  Ohromocards.no  2  alike,  name  on,  lOe;  IS  pea.- 
yu#i.  Prizes  given.  E.  D.  Gilbert.  P.M.,  Hlgganum,  Ct 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


bev»ra.  Steet  B*«rtn*e>  »*''*• 
IES,  BK  P*V8  TBS 
,„  Irish  WsrrmaU  a  yosra.  AU  i 
«e  book,  sdUrssB 


Prices  low  for  qual¬ 
ity  of  stock,  and 
EVERY  STALLION 
GUARANTEED  A 
BREEDER. 


390  Imported  the  Past  Three  Months. 

consisting  of  finest  animals,  with  choicest  pedigrees 
Registered  In  the  Perchernn  Smd  Beck  of  France 

« —  A  Ctw.i  Raj'.V  rvf  tha  TTnitpH  SfhfPR. 


Mothers  Don't  Know,— How  ninny  children  are 
punished  (or  being  uncouth,  wilful!  and  Indifferent 
to  instructions  or  rewards,  simply  because  they  arc 
out  of  health!  .vn  Intelligent  lady  said  o(  a  child  of 
this  kind-  "Mi  thers  should  know  thut  if  they  would 
give  the  little  ones  moderate  doses  or  Hon  Bitters  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  children  would  be  all  a  par¬ 
ent  could  desire.” 

Battle  Creek,  Mich..  Jan  31,  IS79. 

Gentlemen* — Having  been  afflicted  tor  a  number  of 
years  with  Indigestion  and  general  debility,  by  the 
advice  of  my  doctor  I  used  Hop  Bitters,  nnd  must 
say  they  afforded  me  almost  Instant  relief,  lain  glad 
to  be  able  to  testify  In  their  behalf.  THOS.  G.  KNOX. 


ENIP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

P U  LVE jj^ZEB ^ 

k',‘<^sof manure  broai 

nd  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  >ml  Hill  parnculara  to 

fP  M  Bl&ru  R're  CO.,  B/tww**,  <?»••*•«•  Co,  a.  I 


TO  HORSE  OWNERS! 
GOMBAULT’S 


I  Re-engraved  from  the  New  York  Graphic.) 


k. 


WM.  ESTER  db  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF  SKINS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OK 

FINE  FURS, 

Heal  Dolimms,  Hacques,  tS  1 1  In 
Garments,  etc. 

1  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


TO  NEWS  PA  PF.R  r.'GSYAWERS.- 10  cents 
to  82.00  Commission  Paid  on  1  ."as  1  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  Magazines.  Send  for  catalogue, 

NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Monopoly  Gobbler's  New  Year.— 


AC 


M 


E 


l 


Harrow 


ULVERIZING 


two  Crusher AHolsvEim 


&EE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ON 


PAGE 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  II  A LIiEN  A*  LO.,Nei 


York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

ADDRESS  1S;1  AND  111  WATER  STREET 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Etc. 

THE  CALLIGRAPHIC  PEN. 


This  power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Jtuc  the  thUi£  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  to  cut.  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular,  2-horse 


PcT7er  Jack  Belt  and  18  feet  Hat  Belt,  $40:  4  horse  Power,  $55.00 

SMITH  <&  \VOOI)ARI>«  ^Imiutat  iu rer*,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


m  A  P*  Al  A  •  » 


.itinn  lr>* 


MAGIC  LANTERNS ! 


THE 


I  ML 


NEEDED  IN 


Every  Family. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  RE- 
b  FRESHING  FRUIT  LOZ- 
— .  ENGE  for  Constipation, 
Biliousness,  Headache, 
>  w  J  v/?f*  \  Indisposition,  Ac. 

1  SurK^v/yA  ^superior  to  pills 

Valid  all  other  svstem- 
regulating  medicines. 
THE  DOSE  IS  SMALL, 
Sr  ATIVF  THE  ACTION  PROMPT, 
I  I  W  Eb  the  taste  delicTous. 
tfC  Ladies  and  children 

*Wl)f  like  It. 

V Prlc-,  25  c«nt*.  Large  bom.  50  cent*. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


OK  CREAMERY 

■  I  ■  Huh  the  largest  cooling 


surface,  tnkealesa 
rooling  material, 
t liken  Ipm  labor  in 
operating  It,  mid 

~T  GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

L|  Hu  a  glass  the  whole 
•(  depth  of  can  that  shows 
fj  outside  tlic  condition 
Mof  the  milk  without 
■  j  I  tonchingtlie  Creamery, 

I  land  can  si's  the  cream- 
jJl'no  th«  whole  length 

I I  I, In  drawing  off.'  It 
sAJjRitli.es  all  Crenm 
n-  between  milkings. 

For  circular  address 


JOHN  S.  CARTER  SYRACUSE’/ N.1  Y  ’ 


ryn  Tin  Rv  return  matt.  Foil  Dsan-lptloa 
L  K  r  p  noody’i  New  Tailor  kyetein  of 

£  11  JjJLl Ureas  Cutting  MOOn  v  k  it),  cinclnuuil,  o 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ILLUSTEATIONS. 

APIARIAN. 

Bee  enemy,  new . 624 

—  feeder . 37 

—  lilve . 37,297 

—  —  bottom  board . 37 

—  tent .  37 

Bee’s  tongue . 243 

Feeder . - . 87 

Hive,  bee . 37,  297 

—  —  bottom  board . 87 

Pea,  Partridge . 217 

Scraper .  37 

Tent . . . 37 

ARCHITECTURE, 

Barn . 194.  703 

—  cross  section  .  315 

—  economical  ..  . . 392 

—  end  section. . - . 194 

—  —  view . 344 

—  frame . 845 

—  farm,  inside  view . 68 

—  —  main  floor .  07 

—  -  model . - . . 

—  —  plan  of  basement . 08 

—  ground  plan . i8D.  194,  892,  7  U 

—  sir.  Abbot's . 393 

—  —  Brown’s . 391 

—  —  Lehman's . 218 

—  plan,  frame  next  bay . 391 

—  sectional  view  of . 180 

—  side  view  . 344,  703 

—  view  of  main . 180 

Chicken  house . 19< 

Country  home,  cost  21,000 . 421 

House,  country .  cost  $1,0:0. . 421 

—  —  —  . 421 

—  —  first  door . 422 

—  —  second  Hour . 422 

Piggery  . . S03 

—  COTn-crlb  end . 4,2 

—  feed-trough  . 172 

front  elevation . 503 

—  plan  of .  472 

- loft . 503 

—  side  elevation . 501 

Poultry  house,  ground  plan  — H76 

—  —  L  K.  Felch’s .  376 

—  yard . 197 

School-house,  country,  ground 

plan...,.,, .  . 771,  737,  769 

—  —  —  front  view .  <i>9 

—  —  —  side  view . 769 

—  —  ventilating  and  heating.  .789 

ARBOBICULTCRAL. 

Acer  Schwerdlerl . <>28 

Hedge,  Osage-Orange . 655 

—  —  —  to  lay  down . <m5 

Magnolia  Soulange’s . 316 

oak.  Pyramidal . <01 

Osage-Orange . 740 

—  —  cross  section . 740 

BIOGRAPHIC  A  I, 

Clay,  Cassius  Marcellus . 169 

DAIRY. 

Cream,  magnified  . 437 

Dairy  farm,  small  pL.n . 591 

Milk  breeds  four .  549 

—  cow's  immediately  after 

calving . 437 

—  cow’s,  magnified ....  : . Ab 


Milk,  elephant’s,  magnified . 437 

—  human,  healthy,  magnified.. 437 

—  —  unhealthy,  magnified  — 437 

—  nature  of . 43," 

—  skimmed,  mugtlldcd . 437 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, 

Basswood  plant-louse . ...609 

—  plant-louse  nntonniB . 609 

—  —  —  female  . 60J 

Louse,  new  plant  . .  101 

—  wingless . 0*1 

—  with  wings  . 101 

Mantis  Carolina . 1  '7 

—  —  eggs  of . 197 

Praying  mantis . 19> 

FARM  ECONOMY. 

Drained  field,  plan  of  . 439 

Draining,  tile,  laying  together.  .482 

—  tools  fojr. . . 4-3 

Feed  box . 115 

Fence. farm . .  no 

fodder  fork . US 

Oate,  good . . . ..<>24 

—  latch,  spring . . 11"> 

Groove  cutter .  422 

Gutter  curved  around  stones  — 423 

II  ay-rack . 410 

Scoop,  long-handled  . 42! 

Snnn-level . 422 

Tobacco  bauglug . 187 

Tobacco-ruck .  . 591 

Windlass  for  lifting  off  a  hay 

rack  .  'MO 

Tobaeeo-pross . .895 

FARM  TOPICS. 

Agricultural  horse  trot . 517 

Cisterns  without  troublesome 

filters . 406 

Drain  outlet. bricking  around.. 509 

—  —  with  laterals  . 471 

—  tile.. . . 433 

—  —  In  grooves . 471 

Drained  field,  plan  of . <89 

Draining,  tile,  muck  and  cl.iy 

bed. . - . 603 

—  —  tools  for . 422 

Farm  convenience. . 115 

Feed  box . 115 

Fence, durable.  . .554 

—  farm . 440 

■  Iron,  Buckeye . 149 

—  —  double  gate . 149 

—  portable . . . ..!<>’> 

—  with  water  gaps . ..472 

Fodder  fork . 115 

Gate,  good  .  . . 621 

—  latch,  spring  .  115 

Groove  cutter . 423 

Gutter  curved  aruun  I  stones. .  ..-<22 
Hay-rack . 296.  110 

—  clamp . - . 296 

—  front  standard .  ...296 

Home  of  Sirs.  Jack  . 129 

Iron  Fence,  Buckeye..... . .149 

Mole  trap,  Hales’s . 869 

—  —  Isbell . 669 

—  —  Dims  toad  . . 669 

Hldger  and  roller . 393 

Rural  scene,  picturesque. . 685 

scoop,  long-handled . 422 

Stump-puller .  299 

Tobacco  hanging  . 187 

—  press . 805 

Well,  driven . 816 

Windlass  for  lifting  hay  rack, 

etc.... . 440 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Cabbage,  Early  Oxheart,, . . 161 

Fieiderkraut . 161 

—  Jersey  Wakefield .  161 

—  WtnnlngstaiJt..... . . it'd 

—  K-d  Pickling .  161 

—  Sivoy .  161 

Corn  from  J.  Talcott . 229 

—  Rural  Union . 55;.  724 

—  -  —  cross  section . 557 

—  Shoe-peg .  . 113 

—  Talcott's  kernel . 229 

—  tassel  of  51a  blehead . 956 

—  Thoroughbred  Flint,  ear  of..  1 

—  Waushakum . 97 

—  —  cross  section .  97 

—  Wysor’s  Early  .Shoe  peg......  113 

—  —  —  —  cross  section . Its 

Hop  culture, Ay  esworth's  trellis  20 

—  -  Beardsley’s  method . 2o 

—  —  Collins  s  shop  frame.  ...  20 

—  —  Mason’s  method..  .  20. 

—  —  Sollenberger’s  method..  21 

Oats,  Champion,  black . .557,  725 

Potato  Blush . 818 

—  Corliss  Match  less . 803 

—  Brook's  Seedling . 84  I 

arownell's  Boat .  4 

—  Burbank’s  Sport  . .84 

—  Chautauqua  Beauty - - I7t 

—  Fuultless..., . 177  1 

—  Florence . 239 

grown  from  one  eye . .858 

—  Indiana. . 232 

—  New  Conqueror..- .  4 

—  Peaehblow,  Improved . 719 

—  State  of  Maine .  719 

—  starch,  grater,  etc . 384 

- stirrer . 880 

—  Rocky  Mountain  Rose . 232 

—  Rose’s  Seedling . 232 

—  St.  Patrick .  4 

—  Vick's  Prize. . 719  1 

—  White  Star . *1 

—  Wonder........ . 177 

—  Wysor’s  Pcaehblow . 177  | 

Potatoes,  seed . .216 

Ry>  •,  Thousand  -  fold . . 557,  725 

Tobacco  hanging  latch  nail 

hook . 487 

—  —  nail  . 487 

—  —  pinchers . . . .....487 

—  rack  . 591 

Watermelon  Cuban  Queen . 53 

Wheat  Armstrong . 890 

Wheat.  Dlehl  Med.,  cross-bred, 

. 569,  728 

—  —  —  —  side  view . 58J.  728 

Goldon  Prolific . 606 

—  new,  Palestine . 10) 

Palestine,  new . KM 

—  Prlngle's.No.  4 . 52 

—  Rural  Cross . . 52 

—  Velvet  Chafl . 52 

—  Winter . . 316 

—  —  Hard  Australian .  4 

—  Wysor's  Eureka .  52 


FLORICULTURE. 


Azalea  Mollis . 

Botanic  Gardens  at  Cambridge. 

Calandrlnia  umbellata . 

Carnation, group .  ... 

Oatcbflys  ........  . 

Cltunthus  Damplerl . 

Coleus  plant . 

—  seedling,  leaf  of . . 

Honeysuckle,  Hall's  Japan..  . 
Mangrove,  tree... . 


.161 
.397 
.489 
.771 
.328 
.312 
.301 
.361 
.  85 
.132 


Palmetto,  cabbage . ...182 

Periwinkle,  Lesser . 148 

Silene.  pendulu  com  pacta  nana..S28 

Silene  pendiila . 328 

Vinca  minor... . 148 

GARDEN. 

Cabbage  plants,  to  protect . sic 

Chicory . 173 

Pea,  Carter's  New . — 554 

—  Cleveland's  Rural  N.-Y. 559...  ill 

-  Glory .  312 

—  Henderson  s  First  of  All.  514 

—  Hereford's  Market  Garden, 

. 559.  727 

Savoy .  101 

Tomato,  Acme .  5  I 

—  Livingston's  Favorite . 53 

—  Mayflower. . . f>3 

Watermelon,  Caban  Queen . 53 

HERDSMAN. 

Angus-Aherdeen,  polled  cow. 81,  89 

—  Polled . 145 

At  play . 375 

Ay  rsliire . 549 

—  bull . >21 

—  Cow . 287 

Bull,  Ayrshire . .  121 

—  Jersey,  Lord  Bacon . 49 

polled  Angns-Aberdoen . 89 

—  ring  anil  pin . >y >7 

—  unruly,  crupper  for . 403 

Cattle,  Polled . 389 

—  sale,  auction  .  809 

Cow.  Ayrshire  . 237 

-•  Jersey  . 293 

—  Mistletoe . . . 801 

—  Guernsey,  Queen  Bosle . 69 

-  -  Virtue,  2d . 621 

Cow,  polled,  Angus-Aberdeen. ..  81 
Crupper  strap  for  unruly  ball. .  .405 

Guernsey  cow,  Quocn  Route .  89 

Guernseys . 54u 

Heifer,  rolled .  164 

Shorthorn . 33,  183 

Herd  In  the  woods  . 533 

Hereford  ox . it 

Holstelus . 549 

choice . ,...325 

Jersey . 549 

—  hull.  Lord  Bacon .  49 

—  cow . 293,  639 

Value,  2d . 621 

—  —  Mistletoe . 804 

Ox  Hereford, cbatnpiou  at  Sinlih- 

field  show . .  11 

Polled  Angus  cattle . 145,  389 

—  heifer . 164 

Short-horn  In-ifer . 133 

—  —  -  Lilian . S3 

Stanchion  closed . 487 

—  latch  passing .  . 487 

—  —  raised  .  487 

—  plan  of . 487 

Repose . .857 

HORSEMAN. 

Clydesdale  stallion  . 204 

Horse-trot,  Agricultural . 517 

show,  National, sketches _ 737 

Percheron  stallion.  Airno . 69 

Ponies,  Shetland . 277 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Berberry  cluster  . '232 

Blackberry  Kittatlnny. ... . 2-19 


CaraganA  Chamlagu, ............  17 

Chinese  Pea  Bush .  17 

Chicory . 178 

Honeysuckle,  Hull’s  Japan . 85 

Magnolia  Hpectosa . 85 

Microscope  CodUiugton,  triplet.  180 

PhlludelphUs  Lux  us  . 85 

Raspberry  Blue  Mountain . 316 

—  Christine  . 316 

—  Marlboro . . — 605 

—  Shaffer’S  Colossal . 519 

Strawberry  At lauuo . 431 

Strawberry  beds  malted  rows. .297 

—  —  rows .  297 

—  Hathaway’s . . . 551 

—  —  No.  5 . 606 

—  .Tames  Vick  . 316 

—  King  of  the  Kuriles . 116 

—  plant  from  sired .  2 

—  runners,  machine  to  cut....el25 

—  seedling,  leaves  of .  2 

—  -  of  Ward  D.  Gunn . 121 

Tomato  Acme .  . 58 

—  Livingston’s  Favorite . 53 

—  Mayflower . 53 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Cultivator,  Buckeye  Spring- 

tooth . ..329 

Drill,  grain . 48# 

Drill,  grain  Buckeye  Caster . 489 

Mill  Mlllstoue  Co . 217 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Starch,  potato  grater . 360 

—  —  stirrer . 360 

—  —  washer . 360 

NATURALIST. 

Mastiff . 501 

Mole  trap,  Hales . 669 

—  —  Isbell .  669 

—  —  Olmstcnd.. . 07U 

Pickerel . 181 

Pike . 181 

—  wall-eyed . 181 


POMOLOGICAL. 


Apple  Arabskoe . 

—  Ben  Davis .  .. 

—  —  —  cross  section . 

—  Garfield . . 

—  Lord  Nelsuu. . . . . 

Mason’s  Orange . 

—  Missouri  Pippin . 

—  .Salome . 

—  —  seedling  tree  . 

—  Smith’s  Cider . 

—  —  —  cross  section.. 

—  Tltouku . 

—  Wine  Sup . . 

Fruit  Evaporator .  . 

—  gatherer,  Bym  &  Chirk. 

—  —  Goodwin . 

—  —  Little  Fruit . 

—  l.oun  -Im  i'i  > . 

—  —  Phelps’s . 

Ladder,  fruit 

Pear  Cutllluc,  outline _ 

—  Dnehesse,  Pltmastou 

—  Easter  Beurre  . 

—  —  —  cross  section . 

—  Kleffer . . . 116, 

—  —  comic  lllus . . 

—  —  cross  section . 

—  Pit  mas  ton  Duuhesse..,. 


Pear,  Sand,  outline . 

Tree  protector,  Dennis’s., 

—  —  Merritt’s . 

—  —  Ring's . 

—  —  Shepherd's . 

—  —  Taylor’s . 


.117 

.341 

.311 

.348 

311 

.311 


POULTRY  YARD. 

Chicken  coop . 

—  incubator . 

Coop,  chicken .  ... 

—  —  section  . 

Egg,  fertile . 

Incubator,  chicken . 

Wyandotte  fowls.....  .  . 


. 720  , 

.  65 

. 65 

. 185 

. 185 

. 423 

.812,  408 

. 549 

. 551 

. 193 

. 193  I 

. 720 

. 312 

. 552 

. 40. 

. 407 

. 407 

....407 

. 1118 

. 609 

...  .117 
....805 

. 213 

. 213 

785,  787 

. 17.1 

116 


.179 

860 

.179 

.179 

.655 

.860 

.148 


QUERIST. 


Barn,  sheep . . 

!  Bushel  box . . . 

Calf  stall  . . 

Cattle -feeding  rack . 

Cream  skimmer . 

Filter,  home  made,  good . 

Floor  for  cattle  stables. .  ... 

Gate  farm,  excellent . 

Grapevines,  training . 

Hop  house  ventilation  p  an. 

Milking  device,  intl-uelf . 

Mllk-rbom  tank .  . 

—  tank,  brick . 

Back  for  feeding  cattle . 

—  —  —  sheep . 

Root  house,  cheap . 

Sheep  luirti . . . . . - 

lending  rack . 

stable  Moors,  cement . 

Stalls  for  calves . 

Stump-puller  tackle . 

Tank  for  milk  . 

—  —  —  room . . 


.  86 
.475 
.  86 
.  39 
.610 
.411 
.165 
.379 
.102 
.346 
.458 
.  39 
165 
.  39 
.  39 
.395 
.  86 
.  89 
.165 
.  86 
.611 
.165 
.  89 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

South- Downs,  group  of . 189 

SOCIETIES. 

N.  J.  State  Fair  Sketches . 653 


SWINE  HERD. 


i  • . . .805 


Berkshire  boar . 

—  pig,  evolution  . 

—  sow.. . . 

Berkshircs,  group  of . 

—  herd  family . 

Piggery  feed  trough . 

—  plan  of . . 

Poland-Chlim  . 

Yorkshire  swine . 

VINEYARD. 

Bugging  grapes . . 

Cay  wooil  black  seedling . 

Cottage . 

Early  Victor . 

—  from  Mr.  Burr . 

Victoria.... . 

Grapes  bagging . . 

Grape  seedling,  starting. 

Trellis,  flay  wood . 

Lady  Washington . 

Moore’s  Early . 

No.  1 . 

Pockllngton  at  R.  G . 

—  grown  at  the  originator’s 

Poughkeepsie  Red . 

Trellis  Grape . . 


.409 
.717 
.109 
.201 
.381 
.4  2 
.472 
.163 
.435 


.  .245 
.  2d 

.739 
,.687 
.637 
.  H01 
..245 
..296 
.  .261 
..  21 
..687 
.  618 
..753 
..755 


.  5 
.408 


PRACTICAL  DEPARTMENT, 


APIARIAN. 

Apiarian  apparatus . . 37 

Apiculture,  outlook  in . jos 

Bee  and  ant.  battle . 429 

—  Book ,  A llcy 's  N ew . 355 

—  enemy  new . ..624 

—  keeping  for  farmers . 2«J 

—  hives... . . 263 

—  uol os  for  October . <*<2 

—  tent...  . . - . 37 

Bees  injuring  fruit,  proof . 35 

Feeders . 37 

Food,  Influence  of . 248 

Hive.  . .  37 

—  Lancstrolh . «7 

Honey  in  England .  <2 

—  plant . 217 

—  plants.  Southern . IJl 

r  SMS 

Italian  bees.  . >56 

Pea  Partridge  honey  plant . 817 

Queen,  caged .  3>9 

Scraper,  my . 37 

Tent,  l>ee . 8i 

ARBORICULTURAL. 

Acer  platanoldes  disBectum....623 

Alder  seed . . 177 

Arboreta . 436 

Arboretum,  Sir. Lavallee's work 

in  France . 486 

Ash  seeds.... . •  !<< 

Barberry  as  au  ornamental 

plant  . . 439 

Basswood.  iDScct.  pest  on . 609 

Beech,  purple . 623 

Birch  seed . 177 

Bois  lucouno  •  671 

California  and  her  forests . 362 

Cape  Cod., . 38,57 

Catulpaseed . 177 

Cel l Is  European . 672 

—  occlden  tails . 6.1 

Chestnuts,  growing . <M1 

—  Japan  . . 862 

—  Spanish.. . f06 

Cladrastls  ttnetor!tt..72,  313,  380.  456 

Conifers . .........278 

Evergreens,  rare,  grading - .181 

Forestry  .  ...38, 5*.  67,  84,  i< «*,  146, 

—  hard  Heeds . 230 

—  In  Germany . ...640 

—  nuts  «ud  acorns . 214 

Forest  experiment  In  France..  506 

—  stations  . 486,  506 

—  nursery  . .  . 84, 146,  312,  326 


Forest  nursery  conifers . 262 

Forest  experiments,  nursery 
seeds .  . 146, 177 

—  —  soft  beds . 194,  216 

Forests  and  rainfalls . 702 

—  spare . 99f 

Forsythia . 231 

Ginkgo......... . 623 

Hedge,  Osage-Orange  to  grow.  ..655 
Hedges  . . . . 

—  osage-orange  Tor .  ....  < <3 

Horse. uestnut  long-racemed. . .  .623 

Japan  maples . 1®) 

blqu  (dumber . 623 

Madura  . . 49 

Magnolia.  Chinese  White . 456 

—  colisplcua . . 45<’ 

—  Great  leaved . -  .  •  -.623 

—  Hall,  ana . . . <24 

—  parvirtoru . 539 

—  speclosa .  85 

—  transplanting . 8r> 

Mangrove,  black . 4.d 

—  Japan,  In  Philadelphia . 539 

—  silver,  for  Struct* . 117 

Mulberry  . 562 

—  Russian  for  silk  worms...  -.198 

Nursery  forest . 84.  146,812,  3.6 

—  planning  and  planting . 826 

Nuts  keeping  to  plant . Oil 

Oak.  Golden . . . .529 

—  pyramidal . oil 

Osage  Orange.  .. . . . 591,  <40 

—  -  hedge . p55 

Pnlmett.0  eabbage . . 131 

l'asieur’s  work,  M.  Louis. .......540 

Pu u  Ionia,  tropical  effect . 1»< 

PlllllidclphUS . 8a 

pine.  Col  len  . 539 

—  Japan  Umbrella . .......280 

—  White  . 168 

Planting,  Loudou's  method....  l«o 

—  Mr.  Kendrick’s  method. 1W, 87,  0; 

—  on  waste  lands . 3g 

—  —  on  worn-out  sands  of  Or- 

leans . . . 8“ 

Sal  lx  taurlfollar. .  .669 

Seed-beds, .  . U4 

Seeds,  plim'lng . . J0U 

T  imber  ground* . . . . .  -  - .  •  •  ”587 

Tree  planting  at.  Cape  Cod.88,  St,  6; 

—  —  plan  ting  In  Canada . 104 

Trees  affect  ruin  fall*,  climate  or 

productiveness,  do  they  ?.  .623 

—  and  shrubs  mussing  groups 

and.  . 554 

—  —  vine*., . .  ••  <«i 

--  hardy,  Rural's  selection. ....622 

—  produce  or  increase  rain . 628 

Tulip-tree  flowers . 644 

—  —  seeds  of . 177 

Virgin*  lute* . 72, 300,^3,  MO, ^ 


Virgllla  lutea,  truth  about  It., .538 

—  osier . 377 

Willows,  poor  success  with  , ... .590 
Wood  consumed  by  the  railroads 

of  France . 4 >2 

Yellow-wood. .72,  300,  318,  8su,  456, 

538,  623 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Clay,  Cassius  M . 169 

Peck.  Samuel  B . 498 

Warden,  Dr.  John  A . 4.6 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Butter,  brewers'1  grains  for . .238 

—  foreign,  uniformity  of.. . f.42 

—  Holstein's  prize  . 1-89 

—  making . . . H'5 

—  mak  ng,  prize  fur  essay  <  n. .  >18 

—  nutritive  value  of.. . 756 

—  prlut.  humbug . ■>  1 

—  record  of  Jersey . 682 

—  records  extraordinary . :  93 

—  t.o  make  be  t . . . 345 

—  14-lbs.  a  week.  Jerseys  yield 

lng  . . 634 

Cheese  curing  room...  . . 671 

Cow,  dairy,  value  of .  ...  .685 

—  good,  now  id  obtain . «...,457 

Cows,  profit  In . . . ....-I' 5 

Cream  guugcH . . . 689 

—  rising . 535,  656 

—  Separator,  centrifugal . 538 

Dairy  commercial,  cow  for, 

best . 667 

—  cow.  value  of . 685 

—  ensilage  In  the . 346 

—  furm,  small . 593 

—  Lueuou  system . 4HB 

—  hope  of . 578 

—  notes  from  England . 768 

—  utensils,  to  clean .  . 673 

Dairying  la  California . 34, 788 

Devon  cow  butler  yield . ..4i5 

Ensilage  for  milk  and  butter  ...457 

Floor  cement  for  dairy . .741 

Jersey  cow.  butter  record . . . 622 

Jerseys,  with  ”skln  yellow  as 

gold  •' . 457 

Milk  adulteration . 778 

—  and  butter  record  of  Jersey 

Cow  . . 622 

—  at  2  cen ts  per  quart . 278 

—  —  —  how  10  produee . 2  4 

—  cows  holding  up  their . 790 

-  flow  of. .... .  . .  ...... .487 

—  food,  tomatoes  a  good . 590 

—  handling .  6 

—  maid,  a  pig  as  a . 537 

—  nature  of . 437 

—  of  different  animals . 437 


Milk,  yield  at  lloihainsted . 551 

—  setting . 180,  607,  671,  771 

—  selling  not  profitable. . 22 

—  tank  for  coollug . 131 

—  test,  pall  the  proper . 772 

—  welgntof . 788 

—  what  Is?  . .......237 

Milking  first . 245 

Olan margarine,  antl-le.glalative 

action . . 112 

Oleoinargorlnc,  bogus., . 136 

Pall  the  proper  milk  test . >>2 

Sulphurous  acid  lu  the.  dairy... 490 

Tank  for  cooling  milk . 131 

Tomatoes  n  good  milk  food . 590 

Odder,  large  vs.  small . 488 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Acid  phosphate . .....599 

a  . . . 

Air,  Impure . ...411 

Ulaplcc,  what  Is? . . . l  b 

Union  J  omuls!  >u . .  ........286 

Ant  remedy . 5*7 

Apple  bu  Iter . . . >'G 

—  Charlotte . 6*3 

—  variety  . . su 

Apples,  spiced . 69 

—  stewed. . . 795 

—  to  dry  . 731 

tprons . . . — ...-ta* 

—  work . W5 

Asparagus  peas .  . 399 

Bacon,  breakfast,  caring  . ...87, 4^8 

Baking  powder . 207,271,511 

Beaus . ......184 

Lima,  cooking.... . 239 

—  Windsor . . . 463 

Bee  stings  . 599 

lie.l  bug  remedy . >2- 

Hod*.  attention  to  . 51 

—  feather . 463 

Beef  brine . 679 

-  chipped .  1 4 

—  drippings  for  pastry, . . .795 

—  fat, . 286 

—  spiced . 8  5 

Beefsteak . 67i 

Beers,  ptelcled .  52. 

Blrou-b»rk  ornaments.  . 223 

Biscuits . 203 

—  best . 447 

—  cream . Bit 

—  Graham . 562 

Hoots,  rubuer,  old . .  138 

Bouquets,  winter.  . 11 

Bread  and  milk . 599 

—  brown,  excellent . <47 

—  corn . 383 

—  crust,  tenderof . 123 

—  crusts .  27 

—  dry,  use  of..,,,,... . 10 


i  Bread  from  poor  flour . 495 

—  good . 27 

Breakfast  dishes . .  . 527,  543 

i  Broth,  chicken  .  43 

Butter . 447 

—  apple . . . 763 

—  dish,  scouring . '13 

Huttons,  pearl . 447 

Cabbage,  fried .  .  59 

—  to  cook... . . . 6*7 

Cake,  ooooanut . 239 

—  oream  Jelly . 75 

—  oup . ajl 

—  dried-apple . . 

—  election  . . 431 

—  excellent . . 7»j 

—  for  Invalids . . . ‘131 

—  ginger.  Graham . 91 

—  gold  .  27 

—  four . 7.9 

—  molasses . . . <47 

—  mountain . 513 

—  orange. . 138.255 

—  Queen’s... . . . 

—  raised . . . 49  j 

—  rose  . ....255,795 

—  sliver. . 37.  7<» 

—  Hponge . ...415 

Cakes,  buckwheat . 155,255 

—  for  children . ....679 

■  Wed  . . . 

—  Shrewsbury.!.”’. . 763 

Calf's  head,  baked .  .. . 779 

Camphor  loo . . . 335 

Cunning  fruit . 615 

—  Mrs.  Berry's  way . 491 

—  vegetahliM . . ..618 

Canaries,  care  of . 511 

Carpet,  dusty,  to  sweep . 151 

Catarrh,  nasal . 4>i3 

—  remedy.. . H 

Catsup,  grape . . 695 

Oaullnowur.  boiled . . . 618 

Cement  tor  broken  glass . 431 

Chair  scarf,  unique .  74 

cn airs,  reseating . 42 

Cheese  fond  u  . 131 

—  Mnt.  Jack's  . . 74 

Chooses.  »4i 

Cherries,  candled . 36. 

—  cunning  . . ...I9.v 

—  drl**d.. . 91 

—  pickled  . 383 

Chicken  broth . 43 

—  cheese . 399 

—  tough . 58 

Chickens,  old . 286 

—  roast..., . 495 

Chocolate,  frothed . 3  1 

Chowder,  clam. . 711 

Citric  acnl . 40 

Cloth««  for  children,  making..  .64. 
Cooounu t  J umbleis. . . . .819 


Codfish!  to  cook., I,,,, ...... ......  >4, 

Cookies . 543 

—  cream . '<e 

—  ginger . 415 

Company  tea . loo 

Corn,  cunning . 631 

—  dried . 106,  185,351 

—  green  cakes . 617 

—  meal . 74 

—  sweet,  putting  up . 90 

Cough  balsam . 398 

—  mixture . 58  106 

Crackers,  water . 599 

Cronin,  using  the . . . 74 

—  whipped  . 208 

Croquettes,  sausage . 139 

Cruet  stand,  plea  for . 367 

Crullers . 74,  815 

Cucumber  pickles . 463 

—  —  without  salt . 747,763,  779 

—  —  that  keep  green . 367 

Cup  plnUM  . 91,  151,  203,  289 

Currants,  black . 479 

(lurry  powder  . 447 

Custard,  bulled . 679 

Cut.  remedy . 615 

lilnlng-iablo  ornamentation — 4fc3 

Dinner,  s -rap . 647 

Dinners  In  a  \V.  home... . 763 

Domestic  Economy,  What  is  It?.  42 

Dominoes.... . 768 

Door  yards,  dirty  . 899 

Door  closed,  how  to  keep . 331 

Doughnuts . 815 

—  cream  . . 815 

ml  101 1 . 196 

Dressing,  mayon  ualse . 179 

—  salad,... . 479 

Drinks  for  hot  weather . 479,  599 

Dumplings,  apple  . 543 

peach . 543 

Eating  for  health . 206 

Eat  what  shall  w«  ? . .....170 

Eggplant.... . 678 

—  —  stuffed . 6L 

Eggs  and  bread . 74 

—  curried . 431 

—  nutritive  qualities  of . 415 

—  poached  with  cream . 383 

—  to  cook.. . 631 

--  to  keep . 367 

Eyes,  cure  of . 527 

—  weak  . 763 

Fainting . 58 

Farmers’  daughter’  ex . 815 

F  Ion  euro  . 123 

Feet,  Cold,  to  pr-  veut . 415 

Kevor,  typhoid . 319 

Fish  to  rooook . 286 

Flannel,  shrinking  .  43 

FI  ur  from  the  entire  grain . 18. 

F>v.  Persian  Insect  powder  for. 47 1 

Foot  blankets . . . 13  : 

Frogs’  legs,  fried . 6> 
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THE  BUBAL  HEW-YOBKEB. 


Bruit.,  bottling . 

—  canning . 

Gems . . . 

Dinger  bread,  moist  . 

—  spiced.. . 

Gooseberry  fool . 

Grape  cure  . . . 

Grapes,  <  aunlug . 

Grease,  to  take  out.. 

Greens,  dandelion... 

Hair  wash . 

Handkerchiefs 


. 431 

.280,  599,  615 

. 255 

. 382 

. 562 

.  463 

. 115 

. Til 

. 015 

. 171 

. 415 

. 188 


Agricultural  education . 540,  705 

—  —  of  our  children . 076,  718 

Colleges,  ng'l.  .3.  05,  185,  285,  301,  365 

—  —  a  failure . 217 

—  —  tor  fanners’  sons . '287 

Educate  our  children  ag’l..  .070,  718 
Students  compelled  to  labor. 

should  all  bo  ? .  19-8,  205 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Montgomery .  <23 

Polk  Co . 

Scott  Co . 69, ,  ,2,  <7® 

Southern . 249.  fW 

Story  Co . 443,  521,  043 


Hands,  for  washing . 2j4 

Happiness..,., . 80- 

Herbs,  save . J-J9 

Hiccough,  to  cure . >11 

Hoarseness,  remedy . ■  •<■' 

House  clean  lug . {-f 

Housework  and  boys . 'yl 

—  systrmlzaGon  of  . .<8 

reo-croam,  Philadelphia . lot 

Inventions  Tor  farmers’  wives. .  <11 
Iodine  stains.  to  remove 
Jam.  upple... . 

—  grape  . 

—  strawberry  . 

Jollies  . . ■  • 

Jelly,  apple.... . 

—  currant.... . 

—  grape . . . 

Kerosene,  use  of . 

Kettle,  greasy . 

Kitchens . . . 

Knives,  plated . 

Lace  to  wash . . . 44 

Lamp  burners,  cleaning . 128 


,  .398 

. 795 

. 747 

. 431 

. *86 

.535,  631 
.  ...399 

. 747 

.  11 

.  ...619 

. 302 

303 


—  chltutieya. . . . 

Lard  keeping 
Lemon  preserves,., 
lettuce,  fried — 
Liniment,  excellent 

—  for  rheumatism 

Liver  stew . 

1  Jquors  in  cooking. . . 

Lunch  dishes . 

Lunches,  company .... 

Mackaroon* . 

Meat  salting . 

Men,  hired,  boarding 
Mint  and  cummin.... 
Milk,  preserving . 

—  substitute . 

Mouse  trap  . 

Muffins,  corn . 

—  Graham..... . 

-  potato . 

Mushroom*  on  toast. 

Mutton  chops . 

rooking . 

Mustard,  tomato . 

Napkins . •  •• 

Nickel  plating,  to  clean 
Oatmeal  drink - 

—  for  breakfast 


,...319 

. 815 

. 815 

, . m 

. 106 

. 335 

.  43 

. 155 

. 139 

. 430 

. 815 

. 115 

. '271 

. 795 

. 184 

. 194 

. 286 

. 223 

. 286 

. Kill 

. 779 

. 181 

. 431 

. 641 

. 47 

.13,  158 

. 475 

; . 89# 


Overworked  women . 67# 

Oysters,  scolloped . 67s 

vegetable . ...  . *'» 

Paint,  cheap . *8* 

Pantry  shelves . Ml 

Parsnips,  baked . •;< 

to  took . ;<1 

Paste  fur  labels . ••••"» 

Pea  puree . 'J3,  "1 

Peas,  green  . 495 

to  dry  . f*» 

Picnic  baskets . •  •  -  •  •  -  -  -  -461 

Pickles,  cucumber  . 867. 4M.  733 

—  —  without  salt . 747,  i63,  nl 

Pie  Juice..,, . 731, TO* 

—  hut,  crust.  . 2*76 

Ptes.  apple  without undorcrust . ,  11 

—  fruit  . 463 

—  mockinluce . 351 

—  old-f  eshloned . 6*9 

—  orange . *®5 

Plums,  drying . 43-> 

Poison  Ivy,  to  cure . . . *<9 

Pork,  fresh,  taking  care  of .  *4 


Potato  eak  «... 

—  ehowaer . 

Potatoes,  thick  paring 

—  nn  pec-led . 

—  young,  a  dish . 

Pot-pie  crust . 

Preserves  . 

lemon 


. 5-13 

. 815 

.  til 

. 678 

. 468 

. 75 

. . 431 

. . SIS 


Pudding,  blackberry . MS 

■  chocolate . )*g 

corn  starch,  delicious . <95 

—  moussellne . 

-  nice . 2?‘ 

-  plain.... . Vf'nii 

—  -  flour . 139 

—  —  ground . 

—  suet,  plain . 415 

—  tapioca.  . 4J.i 

Hag  carpels . . 

Hats,  driving  away . 

Rhubarb,  to  cook . 319 

Rico  and  cheese . 139 

—  -  apple. . }»■ 

. . *39 

Rubber  cenicnt . . .2U< 

Rusk,  sweet . . . 

Salad,  . . 31 J 

—  salmon . 1<J 

—  tomato . . 

Salmon,  cauned . ..154 

—  scalloped..,., . 16# 

Salsify  . . I<'J 

Sandwiches . <<« 

ham  uud  chicken . >62 

Sausage’  lu  summer . 286 

School  of  cookery . 238 

Scrap  book  . 36* 

bawls,  white,  washing.  ........415 

Short-cake .  . . 59, 61  j,  6,9 


Apple  borer . 

—  tree  bark  lice, , 


aira>v»mriy . 

shoulder  braces . 

skins,  to  tun . 

Suap*,  Jackson . 

lemon..* . * . 

—  hard . . . 

...W,  O Oi 

. ifcl 

. . 5U9 

. 795 

. 171 

. 138 

.  .223,  8 IS 
. 763 

SlddaU'8 . 

. 495 

—  soft  . 

—  transparent . 

won’t  come . 

Soup,  bread  and  milk 

mock  bisque . 

—  our.i . 

stock . 

. 631 

tomato  . . . 

-  —  without  meat . 

—  vegetable . 

Specific  wants . 

Starch.  Hour . 

—  for  collars.. . 

. 286 

Stew.  Ilvt-r  . 

. 48 

Souffle,  orange . . 

. 17' 

Summer  clothing,  to  put  away,  ill 

-  drinks . . 

...479,  599 

Sunday  work . 

. 207 

I'.tblO cloth,  roil  to  wash. 

. 123 

decoration  . 

--  furnishing . 

. 479 

1  ,-a,  afternoon  . 

. 481 

company  . 

...138,271 

Tidy  <  relty  . 

ITu  cans,  use  of . . . . 

l'omato  experiments . 

. 898 

Tomatoes  . 

...154,  255 

panning . 

keeping  In  Winter.... 

TongU",  grated  . 

Turkeys,  (ceiling . 

. 679 

Underclothing,  women’s. 

. 154 

Vcgetalfies.  canning . 

. . 615 

vinegar,  rhubarb.. 

.  417 

waffle,  hominy . 

vVidl  pocket . 

. 91 

Washing . 

. 138 

made  easy . . 

!»•>•> 

Water  drinking . 

. 319 

-  cleaned  . 

Walsh  rarebits  . . 

. 463 

whitewash,  to  remove... 

. W3 

\V  >rk  lu  hot  weather  — 

. Ml 

Sunday . 

. 207 

t  east-cakes . 

. 155 

Zinc,  cleaning . 

. 75 

. 301 

,...{ 

Asparagus  beetle,  spread  of 

12  punctured . 22 

Bark-louse,  apple  tree . 503 

—  —  oyster-shell . 683 

Borer,  apple . 36! 

-  Hat  headed .  .  ■ .  ■  .688  i 

Cabbage  worms . . . 195,  b88 

—  — alo^a  fur . ....-297 

—  —  remedy . 722 

chinch  bugs,  diseases . U'l 

-■  —  experiments . 503 

—  —  kerosene  emulBion  exper- 

Iment  . — . 

Clover-leaf  beetle.. . . . .81U 

Codling  mot  b , .  . 688 

—  —  In  Cal . . . '26: * 

Cucumber  beetles,  remedy . 720 

Cucurbltn’  insect,  euemles  of...86i 

CnrcuJlos,  remedy . 1M 

Cytolelchus  gnTooptoldes . 22 

Entomology.  address  on . 693 

—  economic  study  of,.... .  nil 

—  notes  of  the  year  1893 . 808 

—  study  of . 569  1 

Felting,  pillow . 846 

Insect  notes . 810 

—  pest  on  basswood . 6o9 

Ih8e<’i8,  destroying  In  tlame . 6SS 

—  Injurious .  373 

Louse,  plant,  new . 101 

Mantis  Carolina .  197 

Slelou  hugs,  remedy . 720 

Melons,  enemies  of . S61 

Mite,  Internal,  in  fowls... . 22 

Onion  mnggot* . 218 

Peach  bark  liontln . . . 311 

Phjtononms  puootatus . 3io 

Phylloxera  laws . 101 

Pillows,  strange  wort  With . 345 

Plant  louse,  new . . . ..lot 

Praying  mantis  . 197 

Rootdtabrotlea  ...  . 361 

Rose-bug  grub . .  535 

—  bugs,  fighting .  .  .4U 

—  —  remedy . 64t 

Scale-Insects  on  fruit  trees,  rem¬ 
edy  for . . . — 508 

Squush  beetle,  remedy . 265,588 

—  vine  borer . . . ...  425 

Tent  caterpillar . 688 

Wax  beans,  new  enemy  to . 22 

Wheat,  bulb-worm,., . 476 

W  Ire- worms. . . 375 

—  —  and  strawberries . ,...425 

EVERYWHERE. 

Alabama,  Limestone  Co . 218,  410 

Arkansas,  north-west .  . *»l 

OuachlMt  Co . 690 

—  Scott  Co...  .  ...  1 18, 181,  625,  722 

western,  notes  from .  id 

—  White  CO .  .298,  362,  625 

California,  Fresno  Co . 218,298 

—  Lassen  Co . . .  7tl 

—  Solano  Co . . . . — 773 

—  Stanislaus  Co . ......314,471 

Canada,  Dorvie,  Ont . 88 

Uraul  CO.. . . . 814,  846 

Elgin  Co . . . 757 

Llstowell,  Out . . . .  54 

Out . 298,  362,  458,  474,  49  I,  625, 

ft", 7,  674,  7116.  773,  796 

Prov.  of  tiuebec . 218 

Stratford . vDJ 

Waterloo  Co . . 751 

Colorado,  Boulder  Co . 362 

—  Douglas  Co  . -i  n 

—  Uuuuisou  Co.  .  . 658 

—  Lit  Plata  Co....,,.. . 674 

—  Larimer  Co  . .  293,  773 

Connecticut,  Middlesex  Co . 778 

—  New  London  to. . ikii,  690,  773 

—  North  Haven . <07 

—  Tolland  Co  .  878,  7 ,8 

—  Windham  Co .  7 

Dakota,  another  v  i,  w  of . 330 

—  Beadle  Co . . . 7o6,  707 

—  Barnes  Co . 490 

—  Charles  Mix  Co . 690 

—  Edmunds  co.- . iso 

—  Gregg  Co.... . 282 

—  Minm-hulm  Cu .  ...724 

—  Miner  Co . 378 

—  praised.. . 6.9 

—  Prof.  Stock  bridge's  opinion 

corroborating . 409 

—  Richland  Co . 2*1,  #57 

—  Rochester,  nurseryman  In. ..4-12 

—  Sailborn  Co . 143 

—  Turner  CO . S<7 

Florida,  Ueruaudo  C-o...... . 23 

—  OtaugoUu . 706 

—  Sumpter  Co.  -•  . 69,443 

Georgia,  Cobb  Co. . . . 521 

Idaho,  Boise  Co . . . .674 

Illinois,  Adam9  Co . 149 

—  Bureau  C,<  . 490 

—  Champaign  Co., . 38, 133,  797 

—  Christian  Co..  . . MM 

. 490 

. 69 

. 458 

. 657 

. 728 

. 690,  75,,  7,8 

. 657 

. 118 

. 7,  38 

. 651 

.  . . 757 

.  690 

a,  ?23 


Cook  Co,. 

Du  Page  C<*  • 
Payette  Co  ... 
Franklin  CO , . . , 

Fulton  Co _ 

Henry  Co . 

Iroquois  Co..., 
Jo  Daviess  Co 

Kune  Co . 

Kankakee  Co  . 
Knox  Co. ...... 

La  Salle  Co. ... 

lsiwreuce  Co.. 


—  Van  Bureu  Co 

—  Warreu  Co . 

Worth  Co . 

Kansas,  Allen  Co  . 

—  Barton  Co . 

—  Butler  Co . 

—  Cherokee  Co... 

—  Cloud  Co . — 

—  Coffee  Co . 

—  Crawford  Co . 

—  Davis  Co 


—  Lee  Co... . 474 

—  Livingstone  C-o . 674,  758 

—  Marlon  Co. . . . 298 

—  Massac  Co .  23 

—  McHenry  Co . 788 

—  Me  bean  Co.,, . 659 

—  Mercer  Co .  . . 443,806 

—  Montgomery  Co . <  ,8 

—  Ogle  Co . 88,773 

—  Pulaski  Co . . . 773 

—  Putnam  Co . 790 

—  Scott  Co . ....521 

—  Stark  Co .  . 758 

Stephenson  Oo . 4' 

—  St- Lawrence  Co.  . ....707 

—  Tazewell  Co.  . 758 

—  Utllon  Co . . . 474 

—  Vermillion  Co. . 118, 183 

—  Warren  Co...  .............. .741 

—  Whiteside*  Co . 394,707 

—  W  lU&ch Ago  CO . 593 

Indiana,  Allen  Co  .  7U7 

—  Elkhart  Co  ......  ........... .70 

—  Frttnklyu  Co  .  6# 

—  Gibson  Co . 609 

—  Grant  Co . 490 

—  Henry  Co... . ....707 

—  Hamilton  C'o.., . . ....757,758 

—  Howard  Co . 609 

—  Huntingdon  Co- . 181 

—  Knox  to....  . 894,741 

—  La  Grange  Co . 045 

—  L»  Pur  CO  Co  . 86,  490 

—  Owen  C'o . <09 

'  690 


.625 

.........  ...539 

. ...741 

. 110,  593 

. . . 118,806 

. . 773,  759 

. 426 

. 758 

. 722 

...723,790 
..199 


EDUCATION  A  L. 

Agricultural  colleges,  .3,  6 


185,  285, 
301,  365 


Doniphan  Co . 362 

—  Fort  Scott . . . . 13* 

—  Garden  City..... . > 

Harvey  Co . M 

—  Jewell  Co . 458 

—  Johnson  Co . 23,  218,  690 

—  Labette  CO . 118,249,609,7,3 

—  Lyon  Co . ■  •  *285 

—  Marshall  Oo . 593  6,4 

—  Mitchell  Co . 

—  Morris  Co . .........706 

—  Neosho  Co . 609,  6,4 

—  Notes  from . 169 

—  Sac  Co . if* 

—  Saline  Co . 507 

—  Shawnee  Co . 410 

—  Southeastern  . . 20a 

—  Western . .  ■  •  •*> 

—  Woodson  Co. . . 38. 133 

Louisiana.  Parish  of  Livingston 

521 

Maryland.  Anne  Arundel  Co.  •  •  .774 

—  Baltimore  Oo . .609,  806 

—  Barton  Co . J*1. 

Caroline  Co . wo 

—  Cumberland  Co. . . 

Eastern  Shore  of . JH,  ,05 

Kent  Co . 

Montgomery  Co . <41 

Massachusetts,  Bristol  Co . 609 


Indian  Territory,  Cherokee  Co.. 67 , 

__ 

-  Thacker  vine . 

. 29* 

Iowa.  Black  Hawk _ _ 

— 

Boone  Co . 

. 778 

— 

Buchanan  Co . 

...  680,  723 

— 

KutlerCo _ _  ....  . 

_ 

Cues  Co  . 

— 

Cedar  Co . 

.86,  757,  758 

Clay  Co . 

— 

Decatur  Co . 

458,  674,  6IM 

— 

lies  Mollies  Co 

. no 

— 

Eastern  notes  from. 

_ 

Floyd  Oo.  . . . 

. i,iKi 

— 

Franklin  Co . 

.  .  3* 

— 

Harrison  Co..,  — ... 

. 521 

— 

Henry  Co . . . 

— 

Howard  Co . 

— 

Jackson  Co . 

. 4  VO 

— 

Lee  Co . . . 

.  .  29S 

_ 

Mahaska . . . 

. 490,  773 

_ 

Marshall  Co . 

— 

Mitchell  Co . . 

. 758 

..... .266,  773 

. 4h 

. 778 

. 625 

. 410 

.........657 

.  .  .  657,  674,  790 
. 6l0 

. 757 

. 774 

. 722 

. 657 

. 643 

. 722 

.443 


Madison  county 

Monroe  county.. 
Niagara  county. 
Oneida  county.. 
Ontario  county.. 
Orange  county.. 
Oswego  county. 
Otsego  county  . 
Schoharie  county. 
Schuyler  county. 


—  Hampden  Co 

—  Norfolk  Co . 

—  Plymouth  Co . 

—  Ware . 

Michigan,  Allegan  Co 

Bay  Co . 

Berrien  Co . 

Calhoun  Co . 

Clare  Co . 

Clinton  Co . 

Delta  Co . 

Eaton  Co  . 

Hillsdale  Oo. 

Hopkins . 

Iona  Co . JWH-- 

J  aekson  Co . ■  •  •  •  •  >  • « •* 

Kalamazoo . 314,  448,  658, 707 

Lapeer  Co . 

Lenawee  Co . »••-;“# 

Manistee  Co . .69,  4™ 

5f ason  Co . . . 218, 346 

Midland  Co . 5'4 

Minnesota  Co . <41 

Montcalm  Co . •"••i** 

Montmorency  Co . 7U6,  TUT 

Muskeg’-n  Co . <53 

Necosta  Co . 54 

Oakland  Co . 543,  #96 

Osceola  Co . . 

Otaego  Co . .  . . ..W4 

Ottawa  Co* ..  . *.4^6,  T22 

St.  Joseph  Co . 181,  474 

Traverse  Co... . 443 

Van  Buren  Co . <74 

A’ exford  Co .  23 

Minnesota.  Chemung  county ..314 

Chisago  County . 4,4,  490 

Mower  county . 723 

N  obles  county . Sr 

Redwood  county . 426,  a21 

Renville  county . 7/7 

Stearns  county .  •  ■ ■•«*» 

scevens  county . 539,  <53 

Winona  county . 490,  521,  ,»8 

Mississippi,  Londea  county . ,06 

.Sullivan  county . 625 

Missouri . . 4!3 

—  Atchison  county . ”•■•£26 

—  Benton  county . .<4 

—  Cass  bounty . . . 

—  Dent  county . .  •  •  •  -  •  ■  -593 

—  Ureen  county . 38,  A, 2,  806 

—  Lewis  county . <<4 

McDonald  county .  610 

—  Mercer  county . . 

—  Miller  county  ...84,  314,  410,  567i 

658,  737 

—  Mills  county.  . .  .-657 

—  Petits  county . . . 42b,  ,  ,4 

_  southwestern . . . 317 

—  SulUvan  county . SB,  4,0 

—  Vernon  county  .  ...349,  4->8 

Mouiaua,  Mtssouia county  . .. ...7,4 

Nebraska,  Burt  county . <0»,  >90 

—  free  homes  in . AC, 

—  Butler  county . 8<« 

-  buying  homes  in., . , 

—  Douglas  county ..... .283. 298,  ,57 

—  Knox  county .  521,  741 

—  Madison  county . w 

—  salent  county  .  < 

—  Saline  county .  69 

—  Sarpy  County . . . 1A> 

—  Seward  county . 362,  491,  m4 

Sherman  county  ...  ,ab 

New  Horn  pa  hire,  Hillsborough 

county  . 643 

New  Jersey.  Bergen  county  .  .»•>. 

—  —  Essex  county . 410 

—  —  Hunterdon  county ...  ,625, 6#o 

—  —  LuKO  Hopatcoug . 5  1 

—  —  Middlesex  eouuty . 458 

—  —  Morris  county  ....  . 38, 521 

—  —  Passaic  county  . . Til 

—  —  Salem  county  .............539 

—  — Sussex  county, . 774 

New  York,  Albany  county . 690 

—  i 'attaruugus  county  ...  .393,690 

—  Cay  uga  county . . . .  .474,  7Vt<  * 

—  Chautauqua  county  .657, 593.  807 

—  Chenango  county . 657,  771 

—  Columbia  county,... — 362.  tjj 

—  Cortland  county . 38,  266 

—  Dutchess  county . g4 

—  Erie  eouuty . 758 

—  Frank  Lit  county... . . 65, 

—  Greene  county . 199,474,7,4 

—  Livingston  county.. 86.  US,  226, 

6MA.  758 

. 426 

. 758 

. 65J 

. 657 

. 410,674 

.  657 

. . 758 

,23,  474,  6.57,  674 

. 657,  691 

.691 


. 491 

. 118 

. . 674 

_ 410 

. . . 774 

. 507 

. 199 


Seneca  county . 657,  ,.4 

—  Schenectady  county. ....  .  .6.5 

—  Steubeu  county . 458,  758 

St.  Law  r.-noe  county  , . .  .'21S,  790 

—  Suffolk  county. ...... .... ._.  -..50, 

—  Tompkins  county. ..  .362,  ,5S.  ,5s 

—  Ulster  couutj . 625 

W  arren  county . 643 

—  W  ayne  county. .  691 

—  Washington  eouuty .  7 •  l 

Wyoming  county  . .  .690.  757,  758 

—  Yates  county .  ,.  589,  750.62.3 

North  Carolina,  Caswell  county  .  d 

—  Catawba  cOUUt.v . 410 

—  Guilford  county . 774 

—  Henderson  county . 4iu 

—  Iredell  county. ....... ..<74 

—  Martin  county . . .  7 

—  Vance  county . 86 

Nova  Scotia,  Belmont  Station . .  .626 
Ohio,  Butler  county . 118 

—  Crawford  county . 774 

Cuyahoga  county . PS 

—  Darke  county . ..,,4 

Fairfield  oountp . . ’18 

—  Fay  ette  county  . 723 

—  Frankly  u  county ....  -.  458,  521 

—  Geauga  county . 426,  521,  674 

—  Guernsey  con o ty . . 6‘.U 

—  Hurriton  oouuty.  .su,  626,  7 * t 

—  Huron  county . 69 

—  Jeltersou  county . 658 

—  l^ikc  county . .70 

—  Licking  county . 691 

—  Lucas  county  .  23 

—  Muskingum  county . 218,  50, 

—  North  Bum . 674 


—  Ottawa  county . 118 

—  Puinam  county . bio 

—  Richland  county... . 266 

—  Shelby  county . i»3 

—  Stark  county .  . 758 

—  Summit  county  . . ....M 

—  Warrrn  county . 521,  771 

—  Washington  county . 593 

—  Williams  county . lsi 

—  Wood  county . 691,  7 <4 

—  Wyandotte  county . 653 

Oregon.  Bouton  county . 213 

—  Clatsop  county  . . <<4 

—  Douglas  county . 758 

—  Grant  county . . . **4 

—  Josephine  county.. .  .282,  75,,  758 

—  Linn  county....  . . 69 

—  Umatllln  county . . . 521 

_  U nlOO  conn  ty . 610 

—  Wasco  conn i y . 249 

Pennsylvania.  Augusta  county.. 658 

—  Beaver  county  181, 74l,  443,  49L 

658 

—  Bradford  county . 

—  Clearfield  county . 

—  Crawford  county 

—  Cumberland  county. 

—  Erie  county . 

—  Frauktyn  county . 

—  Huntington  county  ..  _ 

—  Indiana  collhty. .  426,  691 

—  Lackawanna  county . 62t> 

—  Lawrence  county . •••••£?! 

—  Lebanon  county . 298 

—  Lycoming  county . 610 

—  Mercer  county . 691 

—  Monroa  county . 593 

—  Susquehanna  county . 410 

—  Union  eouuty  . 690 

—  War  ran  county . 774 

—  Westmoreland  county.. 458,  5’22 

—  York  county . 723 

So  Carolina,  Beaufort  county. ..491 

—  Oconee  county . 491 

Texas,  Bexar  county, . 626 

—  Caldvrolloounty . 362 

—  Coryell  county . 79U 

—  Kaufman  county . .  .373 

—  Williams*  n  county . 593 

Tennessee.  Gibson  county . 539 

—  Robertson  county . . 610 

—  Washington  county . 86 

Utah,  Ogden  county  . 133 

Vermont,  Caledonia  county . 298 

—  Chittenden  county.. 29s,  410,  5t)7 

—  Orange  county . .  199,  410 

—  Orleans  county .  38 

—  Kutland  county . 54, 133,  507 

—  Washington  county . 658 

Virginia,  Albemarle  county  ....862 

—  Bedford  county . 410 

—  Essex  county . ....443 

— ■  Frederick  county . 658 

—  Hanover  eouuty  . . . . 674 

—  Mecklenburg  county . 723 

—  Montgomery  county . 23 

—  Norfolk  county... . 539 

—  Prince  Edward  eouuty . 426 

—  Pulaski  county . 643 

—  Shenandoah  county . 626,  741 

Washington  Territory,  Colum- 

pta  county . <<4 

—  Spokane  county.......  ... .. .7J-i 

—  Whatcom  county . 757, 758 

West  Virginia,  Ohio  eouuty . 7.3 

—  West  Liberty  ...  . 626 

—  Wood  county . . . 846 

Wisconsin . 411 

—  Crawford  county . .8U6 

—  Dodge  county . tS8.  *<4 

—  Dunn  county .  -.-t491 

—  Fond  du  Loc  county — ...23,  38 

—  Grunt  county...  .B2o,  728,  758,  >16 

—  Green  Lake  county . 758 

—  Jackson  county . 

—  Jefferson  county.. . . 

—  Manitowoc  county. 

—  Marathon  county.., 

—  Monroe  county . 

—  Outagamie  coatily  . 

—  Portagecounty..... 

—  Racine  county  .... 

—  Sauk  county...  . 491 

—  Sheboygan  county . .  .758 

—  Taylor  county . 411,  758 

—  Yernoti  county . 691 

—  Walworth  county. .  .199,  691,  72S, 

7.58,  773 

—  Waukesha  count,'  .  .  T9U 

—  Winnebago  county . ....443 

FARM  ECONOMY. 


Barns . .  . 

Chemical  Society . . 5s9 

Cold  storage,  success . 8b8 

Cottou-sced,  food  value, . 421 

Cultivators,  rhlmgund  walking.  147 

Draining,  tile - 264,  853, 422, 4o9, 

451,  4,0.  502.  519,  608 

—  system; 

—  tools  tor . .  4A 

Ensilage,  new  method . .  =>< 

Farm  conveniences . 115 

leUCS,  good . . 14; 

KenetN  bedgo . . . J91 

—  steel  rods  for. . 591 

Food  and  manure . 421 

—  -  V , ,  L 1 1 1-  .  . . ... 

Gate,  good  . . 624 

Head  versus  Hand  . . ->a6 

Nitrogen  lu  ihe  s*<lls . 5s9 

Plow. subsoil . . •  1 1  • 

Flows,  sulky . 3*.  69.  M*.S» 

—  —  lu  New  York . 455 

Rollers,  home-made,  Improve¬ 
ment  lu . . . 

Salt,  usee,  ulffereut  .. 

Shingles,  preserving . 

silo,  cost,  cheap  . a* 

Tobacco,  hanging... . 619 

—  press,  go. Ml . SM 

—  rack  . . - . .....391 


. 522 

. 774 

. 70 

........ .675 

. 707 

. 181 

. 674 

443 


66 

. 406 

. 66 


FARM  TOPICS. 


Ag'l  advantages  of  Mou.  &  Dak.  .216 

—  Ex.  Sin.. Ohio,  Bulletin  No.  1.642 

—  lairs,  trotting  at . 517 

—  Intermittent  fever. . 56o 

—  needs  of  the  Valley  of  the 

Mississippi . 553 

Apples,  shaking  down .  .1,1 

- 

—  applying,  judgment . 665 

Bad  tuck  . a® 

bagasse .  .  . **£ 

Boue  dust  containing  nitrogen..  s6 

ground  and  wood  asues.  129 

boots  uud  shoes,  making  w  titer- 

proof . 58 

Brine  salt,  using .  18 

Boys,  occupations  for .  89 

Calves.  Fail  and  Spring .  98 

Canada  thistles...,  .  2 

Carp  culture.. . ....3U 

—  German . .  656 

Carrot*  for  stock .  .  6 

Cider  making  ....  .  .642 

Cistern*  without  troublesome 

fl’tera..,. . . .  -  W® 

Corn,  meal  from.  .  . .  4* 

—  premium* .  8 

Cotton  seed,  food  value . 431 

—  oil . . . 

Crop  estimate,  latest .  . 

—  growing,  manuring, . 596 

-  increase  of  by  nitrogen - 213 

Cucumber  beetles,  coal-tar  for.. 45 1 

Culture.  Hat  . . -®8 

Cultivators,  riding  . a,  21,.  32!) 

—  ridlug  and  vrulkiug . 147 

—  etc.,  trial  . . 

—  spring  tooth.. . . 

Drain,  how . 

—  tllea,  shape... . 

—  alee  of.. . 

Drainage  alarm,  false.  . 

—  company.  Mexican.... 

—  011  ciay  lands . 

—  thorough . . 

—  —  details., . 

—  difficulties. 


Ensilage . 120,  488 

—  at  the  Mich.  Ag’l .  69 

—  convention . ‘■•S* 

—  experience  with . 232 

—  for  milch  cows . 283 

—  in  England .  88 

—  —  Neb . 246 

—  —  inthedalry . ...316 

-  weighting  . . '200 

Full  plowing . 624 

Farm  conveniences . 114 

—  development  on  the . 263 

—  homes  happy,  making . 253 

—  bow  to  obtain . 629 

—  notes.  Eostvlew  . 98 

—  products  at  fair . . .580 

—  why  the  boyB  leave. .  62 

—  work,  mlstakesiu... .  85 

Farmer,  American  and  English, 

dialogue  between. .  13 

—  good . . ..538 

—  how  I  becamo  a . ..........719 

Faming  In  Colorado . 704 

—  profitable  for  poor  man . . .»,  36, 

51,  83,  98,  11  1,  129.  2„9,  333,  365. 
375,  391,  422.  493,  509,  539,  592,  613 

—  profit,  from  little  things . 553 

—  RritAi.  prize  series . -36.  r,i.  83 

Farmers  and  farming,  unpalat¬ 
able  truths . 5 

—  in  Congress,  why . .  184 

—  motto  for . 553 

Farmers’  clubs,  benefit  of . 722 

—  —  practical  .  5 

—  sous,  education  of . 518 

Farui-s,  small . 686 

Feed-box . 114 

Fence,  barbed  wire . ,..,318,412 

—  —  another  phase . .  144 

—  —  —  monopoly . 380,  792 

—  —  —  supplementary . 115 

—  farm . .  139 

—  good . .147 

—  posts,  heaving . ....393 

—  —  taking  up . 703 

—  wire,  barbed..., . . 313,412 

—  — substitute  for .  .......295 

Fencing  3mall  streams.. ... ......471 

—  steel  rods  for . 591 

Fences,  durability  of . 554 

—  hedge . . 59i 

—  wire,  substitute  for . 295 

Fertilizer  for  wheat . . 487 

—  Limestone  us  a . 194 

—  lasting,  ashes  as  a . 72u 

—  nitrogen,  various  forms  of. .  82 

—  straw  as  a . . . 789 

Fertilizers.,  artificial . ..5o2 

—  —  on  sandy  soli . 230 

..  —  value  of . ...SIM 

—  coi  in  -  n  tsl . 612 

—  home-mude . 487 

—  over-charge  for . 126 

Fertilizing,  Judicious . 686 

Flies,  Persian  Insect  powder  for. 476 

Fodder,  corn  for........ . 98,  428 

Food  and  manure . 874 

—  value  and  manure . 421 

Frosts,  In  September,  results. ...628 

Fruit  evaporator  .....  . 2i5 

Gate-latch . 114 

—  farm . „....21S 

Glucose  monopoly .  2u> 

Grounds,  Ex.  of  R.  N.  Y..  ..2,  36,  50, 

83,  113.  in.  284,  A  0,  144.  589,  71)1, 802 
Guano,  brown . . . 524 

—  Peruvian  . N-3 

Hay  caps,  handy . kt) 

—  ouruig . . . 422 

—  loading  . 406,4  4 

—  uute  quality  of  . . . . KM 

—  rack,  improvement  on . 439 

Harrows,  something  about . 806 

Reud  vs.  hand....  . 596 

Hedges  vg.  fences .  6 

Hoe  early . 5.» 

Ioe-Uouae.  saw-dust  for . 729 

Insecticide,  bellows,  use  of  ....  tkiz 

Irrigation  In  Kansas . 253 

Kirby  Homestead.  Jottingsat...  >, 

264,  326,  373,  4u5,  506,  6-11 
Laud  infested  with  daisies . 588 

—  meadow,  grazing  eany  and 

late _ _ _ — .,  .625 

—  law,  abuse  of . 760 

—  lords  in  U.  Kingdom,  bad 

outlook . . 503 

—  weateru,  Illegal  occupancy 

of  by  stockmen .  178 

Lawn,  keeping  In  order,  ex¬ 
pense  .  8S 

Limestone  Gtound . 294, 476 

Loudou-purpio,  applying  . 44 i 

Manure  and  lood . 485 

—  application  of,  different 

ways.,,... .  654 

—  barn  yard,  with  concentra¬ 

ted .  ......  .  ......  643 

—  barn  and  oslii’S . 329 

—  —  dust  containing  nitrogen.  86 

—  chemical,  to  supply  nitro¬ 

gen  . 82 

—  city . 2i5 

—  fine  ...  . 

—  food  .  .  154 

—  from  different  feed . oi 

—  ground  limestone  as . -176 

—  liquid,  to  muke .  .588 

—  phosphate  vs.  superphos¬ 

phate  . 6S8 

Manuring  broadcast  vs,  hill . 506 

green,  rye  a> . 705 

—  in  the  lull . 285 

Manures,  artificial,  on  land _ 377 

Market  chit  chat,  Washington.  .792 

Meal,  gluten  for . 233 

Meat,  salting,  recipe . 115 

Melon  bugs,  to  destroy . 428 

Melons,  U'udou-purpte  for  ' . 4j5 

Mexican  drainage  company . 236 

Mole  trap,  Hales's . 67u 

—  -  Isbell .  67li 

—  —  Olmsted . . .670 

—  traps,  tests .  476 

Moles.... . 394 

Moon,  lull  lienee  on  vegetation..  116 

Muck,  about . ....592 

Nitric  acid  for  erope . 773 

Nitrogen,  Increasing  crop . 218 

—  in  the  soil . 589 

—  question . 235 

—  supplied  ty  chemical  man¬ 

ure  for  corn  . 82 

Novelties,  notes  on . 65^ 


24 

. . .  86 

. 313 

. 66,  114 

.......  H 

. 246 

. 139 

. 186 

. 58 

.  394,538 
. 790 


Seed,  planting  old . —506 

Seeds,  adulterations  . . 6*2 

—  immature,  germinating . 690 

—  postage  on . 

—  testing... ......... 

Shingles,  liming . 

—  preserving . . . 

—  —  economical . 

—  —lime  for . . 

Silk  culture  In  the  L.  S.. 

—  —  hints  to  - . . 

Shoes,  varnish  lor... , .... 

8-ilo  cheap....... . . 

—  late  in  the  ground... 

Silos,  construction . ..672 

—  gaslrom  ...  ..  . 378 

Sirup  from  amber  cane. . ...4M> 

—  lime  in . 419 

Sorting,  experience  in.... . 14b 

Soil  pulverization . 3  <i 

Sorghum  feeding... . ....W'6 

—  for  leed . 22 

—  Juice  clarifying . 624 

—  —  handling . 230 

—  sugar  making . 642 

Stock,  sailing,  spasmodic .  18 

Straw  as  a  fertilizer,  burning... 

592, 7S8 

—  bedding  not  good  for  cows. .  >S 

—  burning- . 592,7m! 

Su  gar  Itom  Bagasse . . . 624 

—  —  sorgi. am,  requirements. -.625 

—  making  in  Kansas... . 789 

—  soighum . b42 

—  —  At  u  pjoht . 722 

—  —  manujaiture  In  111 . 625 

—  —  works,  investment  in . 772 

Southern  progress . 492 

superphosphate,  benefit  of . 703 

Ttuasmog  machines,  old-time.  .488 
This  ties . 406 

—  Canada . 2 

Tile  drain  age., M.  3;>N  470,  502,519,  tth 
Tobacco,  hanging  methods.  ...  51:> 

—  ruck  .  591 

Tools,  etc.,  borrowed . 378 

Vinegar  makers,  white  wine. ...196 
Y\  agon  grease . 756 

—  wheels,  lubricator  for . 812 

Washes,  willow  lor  . . 261 

Water  pipes......... . 390 

W  c*eds . . . <05 

—  cockle  burs,  to  destroy . 422 

—  cutting . 688 

—  death  to.... . 553 

—  legislative  action . 540 

We’ll,  driven  . . 236 

Wells.  iirU-slan,  at  the  W  est.. . .  34 
Wheat,  green-growth  turnedun- 

der. . . 624 

Willow,  basket,  about . . . 45* 

Windlass  for  tilting  hay-rack. 

etc . . .  ... .44<i 

Wire  worms,  lime  to  destroy  ...no 
Wood  preservative, petroleum  a.772 
Work,  monotonous. . . 756 


November  hints......... . 74,, 

October  notes . 65^ 

Oxen  on  the  farm .  34 

l'aiut  for  rends . 104 

—  —  shingles . 2^ 

—  how  to  mix . 77j 

Paris-green  and  rye-flour . 36} 

—  —  to  apply . ,2^ 


—  —  —  -  without  injury.... Zly 

—  —  using,  eusj  w  ay  oi . 4e)„ 

Pastures,  top-dresalug . 52, 

Phosphate  vs.  Superphosphate.. 6K, 

Pioneer,  story  ot  a  .  .  ...  .53- 

PlanUhg . 38j 

Plants,  stimulating,  can  they  '-.V’. 
Plaster,  laud  or  gypsum . .  8. 

—  —  phosphaiU- . SP 

Plow,  subsoil . Hi 

—  sulky . . . . 

Plowing,  Fall . .  •  334  624 

—  tests . .  -26;  , 

Plows,  hand  or  sulky . 21A  O: 

—  sulky . 37,  66.  147.SK  G 

—  —  large  horses. .  I  — 

—  —  lu  Now  York.., 


3> 


269 

. 329 

. 358 

. 358 

....  358 

. 534 

. 236 

. 686 

. 3)4 

. 502 

_ H .  ,.....6U8 

—  jUUCUoUO,  outlets . 519 


laying . 1<U 

—  —  system . ,.,.489 

-  —  t,mis  for  . . 422 

Drains,  fill  i  hg. . . .  .  . 470 

—  hemlock  boards  for. . .  2 

Drill,  grain.  Buckeye  caster . 48s 

Eurulug  and  saving. ........ .....676 


. 45^ 

Potato  bugs,  poisoning .  ’V,, 

—  seed-balls . 4. 

Potatoes  fertilizer,  experiment 

with . --SM 

Prizes  for  essays  on  given  sub¬ 
jects. . 

Rnt  nuisance . -.Si*.  xi 

Rldger  and  roller  for  tobacco 

ground .  . 

Rollers,  Improvement  In .  6o 

Rolling  seeds  . . 

Hoof,  point  for . . u’1 

Rural  Nkw  Y  oaKKU  Fair  Num¬ 
ber . . . ““6 

Rirnxt.'*  field-work . o4» 

salt  on  land,  benefit.  . . 39y 

—  uses  of.  different . . 406 

Scoop,  handy . I44 

Saw-dust  for  ice-houses . ,29 

Seed-beds. .  . -6’; 

—  breeding.. . . . 

—  deteriorating . 67U 

—  distribution,  free. . »> 

—  —  supplementary.  --113 


FIELD  CROPS. 


Alfalfa . 349,  705 

Amber  cane . . 198,  261,  773 

—  —  experiments  with . 418 

Avena  ymtlor . . . . . 2,  249 

Barley,  growing  of . . l'-'< 

—  Siuiey 's  liu  ptrlal . 149 

Beun,  Suja . .ca< 

Bextnuuu  Grass,  Does  It  seea  lu 

this  country  . 721 

Buckwheat.,..  .  . . 377, 4)W 

—  gray . 4iw 

—  sliver  Hull . . 14<> 

Cabbage,  cultivation  ot . iol 

—  experiments .  b> 

—  sowing  ana  planting . 161 

—  Savoys.. . 162 

Cabbages,  list  of . lio 

—  rich  soil  for  . . |R8 

Cane,  amber . . . 198,261,  773 

deterioration  of . 70S 

Celery . . 113 

Clover,  cutting  at  different 

stages . 689 

—  Japan  for  lawns . 474 

—  Introduction  or . 3S> 

—  red .  . . 349 

—  round-headed....  . .  444 

Corn.  Bessarabia . 236 

—  Blount's.,., . 718 

—  broom  . . 757 

—  challenge . - . S6l 

—  chut  about .  19 

—  Chester  Comity  Mammoth..  113, 

708,  1 ,8 

—  classification...  . 644 

—  contest . . .  1 

—  —  prizes . 1, 2 

—  crop,  promises  of . . 812 

—  culture,  tlat  . t7J> 

—  early'  Canada . 7144 

—  —  Marblehead  . 252 

—  experiments  . . 791 

—  -  at  R.  G.. .  71> 

—  fertilizing,  broadcast. . 1SU 

—  hen  manure  for . 295 

—  lulling  up  . .  . 412 

—  listed . ...3U 

—  long-stalked  . . 705 

—  pointing  fur  fodder,  close... Sio 

—  —  near  the  surrace .  4 

—  poiieu  of  Its  own  ear . 286 

—  u  ride  of  the  North........  ..TVd 

—  premiums,  our .  8 

—  prizes . .....46,52,56,68,72 

—  —  1  or  best . 20 

—  how  raised . 36,  52,  68.  84 

promising  hew . 220 

—  vuecn  ot  the  Valley .  Till 

—  reports,  prize,  bow  the  crops 

were  raised . 30,  36,  52,  os,  94, 

97,  130, 162 

—  —  pruning  of. . 348 

—  Rubai.  Heavy  Dent .  1 

—  —  —  -  perfect  ear. . 4o 

—  —  Thoroughbred  i  Uni .  I 

—  —  —  lodder  plant .  ...  2U 

—  —  Union . 557,  72.1 

—  seed . . . ...  19. 

—  —  about .  ...  .340 

—  —  from  tip,  middle  and  but  List 

—  —marking  . 596 

—  —  selecting  . . ft.41 

—  — to  save . . 

—  sweet.  Marblehead . 476 

—  —  Ne  Plus  Ultra .  2 

—  origin  ot .  .  ...  .  2 

—  Taicvitt's  Variegated . 22# 

—  tassel  of  Marblehead .  656 

—  test  at  K,  G . 444 

—  to  get  long  ears....  .  152 

—  varieties,  new . .....118 

—  Waushaxlim _ 97,  149,  416,  7o4 

YV y  sor's  Shoe-peg ....  113. 130, 152 

Cotton  picked  by  machinery _ 744 

Cow  -peas  . .  882 

Crop  estimate,  latest. .......... .524 

—  outlook .  . . .  ....396 

—  s<  uson  ;n  Illinois . 6s6 

—  y  ear  of  1883...  . . 639 

Crops..  . . 46ti 

—  In  England. . 628 

Cucumber,  white  Japan . 149 

Daotylls  glotuerula .  . 457 

Daisies,  land  covered,  Orchard- 

Grass  on . . . 588 

Grain,  w  inter .  264 

Grass,  Bermuda . 441 

—  does  It  seed  In  this  coun-_ 

try  ! . .  —  . - .  . . , .  .  .  .721 

—  seed  of... .  16W,  412 

Blue  Kentucky . . . 249 

cut  early . 374 

Johnson...  . . 

Kentucky  Blue .  349 

Meadow  Out  ...  . 2.  249 

Out,  Tall  Meadow  -  •  375 

Orchard  .  2,  753,  249,  328, 425,  45. 
quantity  per  acre .  588 

—  on  daisy  land . 

—  per  acre . ^ 

—  seed,  time  to  sow ...  249 

—  Timothy  cutting  at  different 

limes..  ...  .  6S9 

—  long  heads .  4,6 

—  Wire.. .  441 

Grasses  in  Kansas . 349, 328 

Hay,  li  ding . kd 

—  n<  w ,  fermentation  of . 555 

—  rack,  good — . 295 

—  rake  as  mowed .  473 

Hop  culture . . ‘A) 

—  methods  of  training . 20 

—  overproduction . 297 
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Hop  vines,  training.  . 98 

—  yield . . 

Japan  Clover,  Introduction  of.  .333 

Lespedeza  capitata .  411 

Mangels,  Long  Red . . 284 

—  yellow  Globe . 294 

Oats,  about  . 145 

—  Ames’s  Triumph . 701 

—  ashes  on . 200 

—  at  R.  G  . 701 

—  Australian  . 114,  701 

—  Champion,  Black  . . .  .55S,  70b  72fi 

—  crossing . 476 

—  cut  green  for  cattle . 457 

—  deterioration  of . . . ill 

—  ground  for  . 145 

—  heavy  or  light  . 760 

—  extra  cultivation . 200 

—  Mold's  Ennobled  B.  Tar . 114 

—  Pringle's  Hulless  . 284.  537 

—  raising  197 

—  Russlau  White  _ 6,  86,  136,  197 

—  Scboenen  White. . 136 

—  Welcome . 149,701 

Onions  u  money  crop  ...  .687 

—  Ex  tra  Early,  Bloomsdale ....  149 

—  keeping  Quality,  Improving.  3 

Pastures,  fop-dreasing . 631 

Potato,  Alpha-  .  ,688 

—  Beauty  of  Hebron . 20 

—  —  —  —  peculiarity  of  rela¬ 

tion.,..  . 656 

beetle,  and  how  to  dose  him.S29 

—  —  combating . 898 

—  —  hand-picking .  ....  333 

—  Belle . 83,177 

—  Blush  . 364,  788 

—  —  originator . 596 

—  —  yield,  large . 8 

—  Brook's  Seedling .  Si 

—  Brownell's  Best  .  2 

—  Burbank's  Sport .  St 

—  Champion,....  .  58 

—  Chautauqua  Beauty . 177 

—  crops  large,  how .  56 

—  culture,  flat . 628 

—  —  in  half  barrels . 551 

—  earliest  . 152 

—  Early  Ohio . 6,638 

—  —  Household  . 232 

—  experiments. 2111, 332,  605,  638, 7*8 
- BtR.  O...  .612.701,718,802,808 

—  —  Queen  of  the  Valley . 701 

—  Extra  Early  Feaehblow,  best 

early .  9S 

—  Faultless  . 177.262 

—  Florence...,., . .,'432 

—  Indiana . 232 

—  indigenous . K17 

—  Jumbo . 149 

—  Lily  of  the  Valley  . ,773  | 


Wheat  on  green  growth  turned 
under . 6..  24 

—  —  on  poor  laud . 348 

—  plowing  for  . 641 

—  Pringle’*  Surprise  . 50 

—  Rothainstod  experiments  .  ..894 


—  Rural  cross-breeds  . 50 

—  —  experiments .  2 

—  seed .  486 

—  —  broken .  . .no 

—  —quantity . . . 596 

—  —  quarts  per  acre, .  wo 

—  Silver  Chaff . 521  .112 

—  Spring,  strength  of .  85 

—  test9  for  1882-3 .  «nr, 

—  —  Rubai. .  375 

—  WJil to  Lovett.  . .  or, 

—  —  Towse . . . 005 

—  —  Zion . 005 

—  Winter,  prospool . 200 

—  —  to  prepare  ground . .686 

—  Wysor’s  Eureka . . 50 

—  year  after  year,  facts . 394 

Watermelon  tests  .  50 

Yam,  Chinese. . 628 


—  Magnum  Bonum,  our . .701 

—  Marumi  ith  Pearl . 177 

—  murket  . .56 

—  -  N,  Y . 263 

—  Matchless .  177,  .81 1! 

—  Mayflower . 117 

—  New  Conqueror .  2 

—  Ohio  Early.  . .  .  6 

—  Palisade . 232 

—  Parson’s  Pro Ufle .  17 

—  Peerless  . . 701 

—  Queen  of  the  Valley, 17, 83, 9s,  6ft! 

—  —  —  —  —  and  Bella . 197 

—  Rose.  Early,  stem  end . 6.87 

—  Rose's  New  Seedling..  2+2 

—  Rocky  Mountain  Rose . 232 

—  Rosy  Morn . 119 

—  Rubicund .  . U9 

—  Snowflake,  yield .  S 

—  seed  balls . _47n 

—  —  —  ex .  611 

—  —  cut,  treatment . 229 

—  stalk,  weevil .  296,  802 

—  st.  Patrick .  2 

—  tests  . 130,703 

—  —  tests  at  R.  G.  .2, 83.  177,  232,  612 

—  —  —  —  —  dlifercnt  No.  of 

eyes . 718 

—  Tyrian  Purple, . 149 

—  Wall's  Orange.  .6,  98, 157, 687, 78s 

—  Waverly . 177 

—  White  Elephant . 53.688 

—  —  Star .  83,  88S 

—  Wild  . .. . 286,701 

—  from  Arizona .  171 

—  Wysor's  Feaehblow  . 177 

Potatoes,  American  or  Irish. ....  22 

—  an  acre  . . 97 

—  best  . 2/15 

—  digging  as  soon  as  vines  die.  5-1 

—  experience, failures .  ...  98 

—  fertilizers,  special . 148 

—  from  seed-balls .  19 

—  for  seed  . 592 

—  hilling  up . 412 

—  hill  vs.  flat  culture . 761 

—  in  sand  pure  . . 554 

—  keeping  . 741 

—  -  over  Winter . 70s 

—  manure,  applying . 362 

—  manured  with  decayed 

leaves.,, . . . 88 

—  mulching . 740,812 

—  one  dollar  per  pound . r>:>« 

—  planting  early . 161 

—  seed  end  v*.  stem . .  us? 

—  quality  of.  . 760 

—  ra  sing  under  straw . 43 

—  rotting,  air-slaked  lime  for.  6, 

62.5 

—  Rural  seedlings . 701 

—  salt  on . . . 238,295 

—  seed  . 21  >,818 

—  —  stem  end  ami  middle.  .70S,  745 

—  —  pieces,  old . G  O 

—  shrinking . 328 

—  store-room  . 705 

—  Storing  . 592,  6:53 

—  strawiug  . 262,811,328 

—  sweei,  keeping  .  705 

—  —  raising . 394 

—  to  grow  large  quantit  ies  ...  .724 

—  —  store  best  way .  643 

—  under  straw  . . . 311, 639 

—  variation  or., . 692 

—  yield  .  .  ...  130 

■  !  .  20  It 

—  yielding  seed  vs.  stem  end .  ,837 

Rice,  foreign  duties  on . 2-1 

Rye  os  a  profitable  crop . 609 

—  for  green  manuring . 70S 

—  —  soiling  purposes...,  ....770 

—  on  corn  land . . 705 

—  Thousand-fold . . 553, 725 

Seed  distribution,  free .  725 

Sorghum  Haleponse . 502 

—  experiment .  ...  99 


FLORICULTURE. 

Abutilon,  double. . . 457 

Adonis  Sprlug  . .  . .  34 

AJlautux,  pa lin -like  effect . 130 

Ascleplas  tuberosu . 118 

Azalca-i,  hardy . 461 

Begonia  Rex .  17 

Begonia . 149 

—  propagating  from  leaves . 28i 

Botanic  Garden  at  Cam¬ 
bridge . . . 397 

Brugman8la  suaveoleus .  17 

Cactuses,  Wintering .  3 

Caladlum  esculent  urn .  ...  17 

Caluudrinias . 439 

—  Wintering .  3 

Camellias,  Auht.  . . 296 

Canker  worm . . 84 

Cauua.s  .  17 

--  starting .  .  99 

Carnations, . . .  . . 771 

Cutehfly  s,  garden ...  Ssa 

Century  plants.  Wintering. . ....  3 

Chrysanthemums . . . 471 

—  segetum —  .  . 471 

Cllauttius  Dumpier! . 312 

Coleus,  seedling . . . 361 

Cold-frames,  care  of  plantain...  34 

—  pit?,  hew  In  make .  35 

Cupbi-u  hysKoplfolltt . 17 

Cycl/uneim,  Persian . 4?i 

Pesmodium  pendula  tiorum . 688 

Dlabrotieu  luiiglcumls . . . .361 

Elephant's  Eur . 17 

Fence*,  taking  down . 171 

Flowers,  Imrdv  . 553 

Four  O ’(.'looks,  wintering .  t; 

Garden  Treasures. .  .  . . .558,  726 

Gladiolus  from  seed . 444,457 

Greenhouses,  , cement,  stages 

ami  walls.......  . 631 

—  —  heated  with  steam . 534 

—  —  shading. . . 535 

—  —  sprinkling . 100 

—  —  temperature . 143 

Uyueriuni  aureo-Uneatum .  17 

Herbaceous,  plains  hardy . 230 

Insects,  destroying. .......  4 

Ivies,  Wintering.. .  3 

l.awns . . . 290,  231 

Loaf-mold., .  . 114 

Lespedeza  Ulriata . 393 

Llliinn  Harrlsll . . . 534 

—  piilehcllum  from acetl .  3 

—  ten  Ulf  oil  urn .  3 

Lilies  from  seed .  3 

—  Japan . 7>99 

LUy  1'ottd . 535 

—  Trumpet . 5S4 

Marigold  Corn  . .  .471 

Mildew  antidote .  ..  84 

Mlrnbllts  jalaps . . .  6 

Nepenthes  meat-eating  plant  ... .  S5 

Nevleusla  Alabapicnsis. . .996 

Oleanders,  Wintering  .  3 

Fifcony . H8 

—  bed . 6sy 

Palmetto,  Cabbage.  . (SI 

—  Saw . 1.91 

Pampas Grass, Golden  striped...  17 
Pelargonium,  James  G.  Murk- 

land . . . 535 

—  James  Vick . ..535 

—  Peach  Blossom . . 535 

Porslun  Insect  plant . 361 

PerrlwlULkles,  lesser-  . . MS 

Pliacella  i-umpamilnria  . 114 

Plants  iu  cold  frames,  care  of...  31 

—  rooting .  ill 

—  Winter  blooming . 471 

Pond  Lily . 535 

Primroses,  hardy . 296 

Pyrethrnm  powder,  prepur  jug..  310 

—  roseum . .961 

Rlcluus  from  Germany . <60 

—  plants .  .997 

Rosa  rugosa. . 180 

Rose,  Artier.  Banner.., . 11; 

Roses,  ever-blooming . 105 

—  PolyanthB . . 1.90 

Silencs  . .328 

Soil,  wood,  leaf . 114 

Squill,  Siberian  . 341 

Ten  plant  for  hedges . 84 

Ventilation  . 84 

Victoria  regia .  3 

Vinca  rosea . 85 

Water  lilies .  3 

Whit  la  via . .114 

Wild  plants,  cultivation . 67 


Wintering 
etc..,..  .. 


oleanders. 


GARDEN. 


Artichokes . 

Asparagus . . 

—  bed . . 

—  management . 

—  flowers . 

—  seed  to  sow . 

Beans,  Cal  Prolific  Tree.. 

—  Green  Flageolet . 

—  Lima,  extent  of  roots. 

—  —  marketing . 


.  84,  265 

. 117 

. . 706 

. 54 

. Oil 

. 264 

. 232 

. 638 

s .  232 

. 49(1 


—  —  planting  . . ...982 

—  Jte-pllJB-ultra . 2-0 

—  seeds,  keeping . 67 

Cabbage,  ashes  wood  for . 297 

—  early . 198 

—  pests . 52c 


—  planting  .  .  . 268,297  Cabbage,  ashes  wood  for... 

—  profits.  . 756  —  early . . .  ... 

—  R.  B.  ripening  in  Wlsconslu.  62  —  pests . 

—  seed  experiment- .  . 99  _  Worms,  aloes  for  . 

Squash,  Butniflu..... . 85 - paras]  tie  foes  of . mi  t 

l  mw  a  Essex  Hybrid . 67  —  —  protect  ion  against .  .9 

Sugar  enna  . 218  Carrot,  ext  ra  early . . ;  19 

yield,  best  .  lib  Celery . U8 

Tobacco,  General  Grant . 149  —  blanching,  tile  _ .....  281 

ground,  rldger  and  roller  —  Golden  H'earr.weli . . . 119 

lor  . . 398  —  handling  . 618 

—  banging,  advantages  of . 502  -  La  Plume  Chestnut . 118 

—  improvement . 197  _  planting . 476 

—  —  lal.b  system . 502  --  Rennie's  Dwarf . 113 

—  -methods . ,.,.519  _  Giant . 113 

-  In  England  . . 6  —  ihree-colorcrt . 56 

_  press,  good  . W4  Corn,  sweet..  - 

Turnip  pluullug . 7o2  —  —  Blond  Red  . 117 

Wheat  and  rye,  cross . 611,721  —  —  bv  selection .  (MB 

Armstrong  . 589,(505  —  _  JfoUv  Dutton . 585 

—  ot  Kukai. Grounds  .  50  _  —  eatlv  216 

—  B.-b.Ceu.  1  ud  Golden  OrolD*.7« - —  Marblehead'.'.*  .'.'.'.inii'  476 

—  -  -  —  sending out .  8  —  -  Excelsior...  . ..149 

~  ~  ..  Winter . 605  —  —  large  ears  . . 056 

—  bulb  worm  .  476  _  -  Moore’s  Early . 

—  Cliumplon  Amber . due  —  _  concord 

—  crop  estimate  . 364. 4<j2  —  —  origin  of 

—  brow-bred  Diehl-Mod .  ..  551,  725  Cucumber,  enemies  of . 

—  E?1  •  . ,  ..60S  -  White  Japan . 

—  Diehl  Mediterranean,  cross-  Gardens  . 

bred  ...  . . 66?  —  cultivation . . . 

—  East  Indian- . 128  making . 

—  i't  . . —  i?7  Grub-worm  preventive . 

—  fertilizer  for . IK7  Gumbo,  laiulslana . 

-  Golden  Grains  and  R.-b.  Con.fifiO  Lettuce,  Ferry’s  Early  Prize 

grow  ing  iri  England .  18  .Mnmu-"  for  tliogarden.  wha 


—  —  Giant . 

—  ihree-eolored . 

Corn,  sweet . . . 

—  -  Blood  Red  . 

—  —  by  selection . . 

—  —  Dolly  Dutton . 

—  —  eadv  .  . 

—  —  —  Marblehead . 

—  —  Excelsior . 

—  —  large  ears  ..... - 

—  —  Moore's  Early . 

—  —  Concord. . 

—  -  origin  of  .  . 

Cucumber,  enemies  of.... 

—  White  Japan . 

Gardens . 


. 328 

.  2 

. 361 

..149 
. 607 


Hard  Australian . 

Harrowing  .  . 

-  effects  - . 

Helices. 

hybrids? .  ... 

in  Russia . 

Land  ret  h  .  . 

origin  of  . 

market,  our  rivals _ 


new  . .  9 


ruim-ation . 318 

making . . . M2 

Grub-worm  preventive . 147 

Gumbo,  laiulslana. . .  . 149 

1  .ett  hop,  Ferry's  Early  Prize  .149 
.Manure  for  thogarden,  what.?,  ..-4-1  i 
Melon  hugs,  todestioy . 438 

—  culture. . ,. . 332 

Muskinolons,  early . 472 

—  flue  . . 802 

—  Montreal  Green . 149 

—  Persian . M59 

Onions  a  money  crop.. . 687 

—  early  some  .  520 

—  Extra  Enrly  Bloomsdale....  149 

—  Italian . 7i* 


Onions,  preserving.. . 690 

sets . 705 

Pea.  Araer.  Wonder . 149,  286,699 

—  Carter’s  New .  ...  553 

—  —  stratagem .  149 

—  Clevolsn  •  's  R.  N.-V.  .551.  537.  725 

—  Dampler's  Glorv  . 312 

—  Day's  Early  Sunrise .  119 

—  Emerald  G  cm . . . 550 

—  experiments  .  358,701 

—  Ferry’s  First  and  Best. ....  .553 

—  First  Of  All . 149 

—  for  home  use  . . 1  is 

—  —  seed,  selection  of  _ 588 

—  Henderson's  First. of  All  ....554 

—  Horsford’s  Market  Garden 

. 554,  726 

—  —  Racket  . 554,  687 

—  Lsudreth's  Extra  F.nrlv .  38) 

—  late  . . 554 

—  maturing  period  ..  . . 4-56 

—  Telephone  . 606 

—  tests  ..  553 

—  —  at  Houghton  Kurm . 488 

—  —  —  Rural  G  .  687 

Weevl l  enten . .  .802 

—  Weevils  . 644 

—  wrinkled,  planting . 368 

Rhubarb  cultivation .  99 

—  from  seed  . 3 

Squash  bug,  remedy . 538,808 

—  Butman  . 85 

—  Essex  Hybrid . 171I 

—  Gem .  67, 2-0 

—  Tfubhnrd  . 696, 770 

—  Little  Gem . 67, 280 

LOW’S  Essex  Hybrid . 

—  vine  borer  . 375 

—  vines  dying. . . ,..H0» 

Tomatoes,  Acme . 59 

—  —  canned. . 393 

—  -  —  rotting . 380,  337 

—  first  to  ripen  for  seed . 290 

—  green  coloring .  721 

—  In  England,  destruction  of..  6 


—  Little  (Join . . 67, 280 

—  Low’s  Essex  Hybrid . ..'  67 

—  vine  borer  . 375 

—  vines  dying.,. .  80s 

Tumutocs,  Acme . 59 

—  —  canned, . 393 

--  —  rottiug . 380,  327 

—  first  to  ripen  for  seed . 290 

—  green  coloring .  .,  724 

—  In  England,  destruction  of..  6 
--  Livingston  s  Favorite _ ...  5b 

long  keeping  for  England. . .  6 

Mayflower .  50 

Novelties . >- 

—  Rochester . . . 116 

—  seeds . . . 726 

—  —  all  kinds . 559 

—  —  old . . .  U 

—  soil  for . . . 231 

Turnip,  Jersey  Lily . 149 

Watermelons . 669 

Anonymous . . .  Hi 

Boss  . ill.  HU2 

—  Bradford . du 

—  Carter .  .669 

—  Crawford  Xo.  9 .  50 

—  Cuban  Queen. . ......  .5(1,  669,  Hiri 

keeping . 802 

culture, new  method . 722 

1. Hildreth’s  lee-rind .  802 

R  Uttslun  Round .  689 

Scaly -bark . 669 

—  tests . 50,665 

Wysor's  Climax .  90 

\  cgetable,  mixing . 606 

HERDSMEN. 

Amur,  cattle,  English  embargo, 460 

AaluuiG,  healing . .321 

dig  I  uiuii  1  -I ,  difference . JbH 

—  form,  accidents . 237 

—  high-priced.. . 56 

Angus  Aberdeen  polled  cattle.. ,  81 

—  —  heifers . . . 163 

ladled . 145 

A)  1  -shire  mid  Jersey  cross . ,438 

—  mu . 

—  cow.... . 237,550 

Beef,  best . 689 

—  Texuu . 357 

—  Trade,  dressed . 169 

Bones,  cows  chewing . 5U6 

Breeding,  in  and  in . 196 

—  principles  of . 148 

—  successful . .671 

Bull  Ayrshire . 2 is 

—  Jersey,  Lord  Bacon .  50 

—  purr.bi'ed,  value  of . 374 

—  vmg-  . . GU7 

—  pulled  In  herds . 55 

—  shipping  |o  the  Plaius _ ..518 

—  unruly ,  hamUing . i-r. 

C'ulf  exTHslitlon  queer . 3u6 

Calves,  breaking .  2.9 

—  . . . . 

—  early,  nbjeetlun . y 

—  Eastern  i  <  *r  t  he  West . rv'ii 

—  Full  and  Spring . 98 

—  raising . its,  5:13 

—  sucking  a  heifer .  ii-11 

—  to  halter-break . . . 8m 

Carding  stock . Old 

(  attic,  acclimating . ks 

ul  X.  V.  .State  Fair . 615 

—  beef . . . . . ili 

—  British  ranches  on  Plains _ 516 

—  mis. ness,  Western . 357 

—  choking  remedy . . 75. 

—  death  on.  the  Plains . 1,0 

—  discuses,  increase  of. . i  10 

—  fat,  show,  lessons . mu 

from  Kansas . 77u 

—  —  Texas . 163 

i.ii-ru'i-v .  gj 

—  herding,  barbarity  of . 390 

—  Improved, dying,  to  prevent.  82 

—  interests,  weateru . 13(. 

—  Jersey,  must  be  housed .  is 

—  lice  on . . 165 

—  on  t.lu<  Plains-  . 2:*4 

—  Polled . . 389, 756 

—  Angus  Aberdeen . M 

—  nineties.  Pad  lie  Coust. .  19 

—  Run. mg  Co.,  foreign . 19-1 

—  retiring  extruded . 756 

—  sale,  auction . non 

—  Short  tu>rus... . 642 

—  - in  Kugland . 90+ 

—  Swum . HD 

—  trade  cruelties . 1.72 

—  —  Western,  boom  in . 670 

t'lia an  el  I.daud  cuttle . Is? 

Colorado  live-Htock . . 755 

Corn  fodder .  99 

Cow-boys,  end  coming . 590 

—  C&tVlllg,  feed  before  and 

alter . 4713 

—  Guernsey .  68 

—  Jersey.  . 291,801 

—  —  Jennie .  639 

—  Jockeying . 591 

Cows,  before  driving,  care  of...  .221 

—  common,  merits  of . 552 


Jersey  Cattle  must  be  housed.. .  18 

—  —  speculation . 23? 

—  cow . 294,639.804 

—  —  test  station.  . . 332 

—  grade . . 291 

—  importation,  valuable  .  4 

—  sales . 343 

—  —  auction . 268 

Jerseys,  advantages  of . 550 

—  and  Stockman . 43s 

—  at  the  Guelph  Fair . 745 

—  giving  rich  milk  .  34 

—  intimated,  some.. . 761 


—  ehewiug  bones . . . 50. 

—  dairy,  soiling . 7(42 

—  eating  si  raw  . 705 

—  high  prices . 756 

219,  -'1 

—  milch  distillery,  residues 

for . 849 

—  — cUKiluge  for .  .23.1 

—  or  sheep..... .  1,5, 

—  Shetland . i,;j 

—  solliuu . 7,0 

—  stable,  manure  ditch  111...  to 

--  stables,  something  about _ ;i.V 

—  Bucking  themselves,  to  pre¬ 
vent.  .  .  . 488 

Cows'  bugs,  lumps  in . 221 

i-  iii I-,  i- iH-i  n.-rj. . , ,  132,518 

Dairy  cows,  bulling . 7tl2 

DeVoUb . . . 

Dutch  cattle,  Dutch  decision .  ..Ill 

Feed.  •'  roUgUhaKs  ” . 778 

Fuelling  flax  seed . :nn 

—  meal,  loss  In .  . 82<i 

Fodder,  corn.. . .  98 

Food  and  manure, . . 435 

—  uniiiiaK  digesting . 486 

(7uenon  sygtem. . . . 671,  7.0 

Guernsey  cattle .  68 

cow . ok,  5:u 

Ilelfur.  letting  calf  suck . 611 

—  short-horu . 33,  inn 

Hetfcrs,  raising . 538 

Herefords  .  ,,l 

—  at  Gio  Chicago  Fair . 694 

—  for  * -reaming _  ,  . 

—  —  the  Plains,  advantage...  ,i  .7 

Hols  tel  us . 376,  fifip 

—  choice . 826 

—  good  qualities  of .  .  !  457 

‘  Imported, proper  useof  Word  Itl 
Jert&y  bull.  Lord  Bacon . .vi 

—  Cuttle  Club,  chnnge  In  rules  47u 

—  - special  meeting. ...... .622 

—  —  in  the  Gulf  States . 34 


—  Stockman's  opinion  ol" . 51s 

Kerry  cotvs  .  34 

Lice  on  cattle . 165,  488 

—  —  stock,  remedy .  . 4So 

Live-stock,  Improved,  value  of..  82 

—  —  In  Colorado . 755 

— - Kansas  . 7.15 

Meal  f Ceiling.  1083  Bi . . . .  .  326 

3 teat  production,  law  of  growth 

iu. . 720 

Milch  Cows,  Full  feed . 756 

Milk,  flow  of,  milking  Increas¬ 
ing  . 4S7 

1  'll  meal,  new  prices . 326 

Oxen  on  the  farm. . . .  84 

Pastures,  water  and  shade  In.. .458 
Pedigree,  abuse  Of . 196 

—  question . 37.3 

Polled  Angus . 145 

—  —  at  Chicago  Fall- .  694 

—  cuttle,  group  of .  .889 

Quarantining,  a  farce . 322 

Repose . 857 

Rural  scene . 533 

Salt  rock  for  stock . .  . 130 

Suiting  of  stock,  spasmodic . is 

Shade  for  stock  In  Summer. ...  6 

Short-horn  heifer . 33,  ISO 

Short  -burns . . 115,  612 

—  increase  of  flesh . 557 

—  --  In  Fug  laud . sol 

soiling,  experience  lu.. . H« 

Sporting  in  wild  life _ _ 82 

Sorghum  feeding .  . 806 

|  Stables,  cow.  aomethlug  about. ,358 
Stanch tous,  about . 1.1.1 

—  convenient . 437 

—  —  for  animals . 487 

-  gmiil  word  for...  . 147 

Stock-breeding,  urt  of. . 279 

—  fat,  show.  . . 33,  760 

—  fed,  1-ut  corn . . 130 

-  good,  getting  cheap . . 513 

—  Improved  . 196,  279 

—  —  flesh,  quality  of . 11,1 

—  --  value  or . . .  82 

—  intended  for  fattening . 770 

—  lower  prices  lu . 591 

—  native,  rouuduttoti  of  im¬ 

provement.  .  67 

—  notes  from  lUls-P-Hippi . 438 

—  raising  in  Hie  Gulf  States..  31 

OU  public  domain . 40 

—  salting,  spasmodic . 93 

—  speculation,  keep  out  of .  92 

—  young  buying,,.. . . 771 

Stockmen  in  Texas . «;i 

—  rights  or . 294 

—  Western  illegal  occupancy. .  173 

Swiss  cows . .770 

I  Teut s, to  lengthen  . 439,  519 

Thorough hi-i-ds .  32 

HORSEMAN. 

Bit,  eold  In  mouth. . . .  6 

limn  mash  In  Winter.  . 72 

Breast-strap . 310 

i  'lydesdale  Horse  Association. .  .805 

—  stallion . 196 

Collar,  proper  Ilf  of . ‘JM 

Cult,  must  have  good  care . 426 

Dexter’s  relatives.  . 77:1 

Feed  after  a  hard  drive. .  72 

Horse  breeding,  reversion  In... 676 

—  fast,  uctuai  value. . . t.h 

—  or  steer...  . 114 

—  t  rut  lion  ul  fairs . 391,564 

w  lib  sore  .-.hi.  aider*,  remedy, 29; 

Horses,  Anier.,  for  France . 622 

—  farm .  ....  .  . 277 

—  for  general  purposes . 115 

—  Intelligence  uf . . 7H8 

large  and  sulky  plows . 22 

—  light.  . 326 

old.  feed  for . 2H4 

-  raelng  at  agr'l fairs . 391,561 

-  raising. . 326 

—  bhlre., . 6191 

unruly . .  705 

Mule,  that  ■' darned  " . .764 

.Mules,  raising . 622 

Norman  horse-breeders  . 805 

Pere  heron  horse- breeders . 805 

—  Norman  stallion . 68 

Ponies,  Shetland . 277 

Knee-horse . 196 

Racing  at  agricultural  fairs. 331, 564 

Scratches  In  horses,... . 281 

Shire  horse « .  .660 

Shoeing  Vanderbilt’s  horses _ 7n6 

stable  suggestions . 54 

Stallion.  l’erehcron-Nonuau _ 68 

Trotters,  earliest . 7:18 

—  speed,  maximum  In . . OSH 

Winter  feed  after  Imril  drive. . .  72 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Artichoke . 84 

Asparagus  bed, management ....  54 

—  mule  . .  3 

iseann  seed,  keeping . 67 

Barberry . 231 

Blackberry,  Col,  Wilder . 2+9 

—  crimson  Beauty . 53 

—  Crystal  White  — . 248, <538 

—  Dorchester . 248 


J)r,  Warder . .  . . 248 

—  Early  Harvest . 265 

—  Kit  tali  any . 218 

—  Law  mu . 248,  683 

New  Rochelle. . . 2+3 

—  Sable  Qlloou . 323 

—  Snyder . . . 213,  638,  802 

Stone’s  Hardy . ,.6,9 

—  Taylor's PruUfio . 24s,  sw 

—  Weak  Thorncd  .  ,  535 

—  Western  Triumph.  . 24.8 

--  Wilson's  Early . 2+3,  633 

Blackberries . . 24  s 

—  li  t  K.  G . >02 

—  lu  Michigan . 61-8 

—  rnal  on .  3 

Blueberry . . . 656 


Budding . 422 

cabbage  pests  . 5  >0 

Carakuna  ebaudugu .  17 

Celery . . 1 13 

White  Walnut.  ’ .  154 

1 , 

Chicory  . 178 

Chinese  pea  bush .  IT 

ChtonantlHis  Vlrglulea  . ...  .  622 

Clematis  best . . 260 

Cranberry  culture,  ull  about _ 766 

mulberries  lu  England  . .130 

Crous-tirei'dliiK,  _ _  4:19 

Currant,  Black  Champion . 53 

Cherri _  ... 

—  Fay  ’s  Prolific . 441,520 

—  Vcrsnlllnlse  . . . 540 

Worms,  to  kill . 42; 

Currants .  539 

coal  ashes  around, . . 620 

Cuttings . .  54 

Dont/.Ju  parvlllora  . 471 

scabra  . 39s 

Dewberries  . ...648 

Lxoehnrdrt  grondltloru  . 623 

Forsy  till  a  vfridissuua . ft>2 

Frull  farm,  Colorado . 593 

notes,  small,  . 353 

—  pits,  planting . 67 

—  small  In  Ind . 433 

—  -  —  Texas .  59 

selection . 169 

Golden  Bell. . 622 

Grufling . 236 

cions  for . 18I 

Grounds,  Ex.  r.f  It.  N.  V . 146, 

k . 539,  (913,  62- .  687, 669,  718,  720 

Orub  w-orni  preventive .  1 17 

Hardy  filuril.  Barberry  us  a . -I  t;) 

—  plants,  cutitngs  of . 773 

Honeysuckle,  Hall’s .  . 85 

Horticultural  entomology . 61:1 

llot-bed making.  ...  . 99 

Huckleberries,  improving. , , , , ,  .412 


Hybrids  and  sports . 281 

Hybridization . 439 

Hydrangea,  climbing  .  628 

pnnlcuiata  grand illera . 622 

Insects,  kerosene  for  . 779 

Japan  Snowball . . .584 

Kalinin  tall  folia.  .  230,  -U2 

Kerosene  emulsion  for  insects.. 776 

Labels,  zinc.  .  3 

La urc).  Wild . 240 

l.llae,  Mantetnirian  . 172 

London  purple  for  melons. . 125 

MagnoLia  speuiosa  .  73.7 

Mlor< >scope,  handy .  .  .173 

Mole  traps  . 670 

|  Moles,  eot  chlng . 155 

Mulberry  trees . ...399 

Mulching .  54 

Muskmelons.  early . ..172 

Novelties,  praise,  extravagant. .  (38 

Nurseries  iu  the  west . 520 

Peurs,  tiug  eateu . i3i 

non  urine,  period .  4S6 

Fcrslmuion,  .lupun  hurdluess  of 
. ,...  . G28 

l'hiladelplnts .  ...  85 

IMnus  MaaBouiuua  aurea . 539 

Raspberry,  Antwerp .  ni 

—  Adirondack . . 688 

— >  Brandywine . 038 

—  Caroline . 188 

—  Cl  imson  Bcautv. . . 5S 

—  Cutlihert . ..688,  Tnfi 

—  Davidson  Thornless .  327 

—  election  .  .  092 

—  Everlasting .  .  ,  .589 

—  Hnnsell.  .17,  444,  160,  4R8,  606, 

. . 638,  825 

—  hardy,  tw  o  .  . S27 

—  Hudson  River  Antwerp....  51 

—  LU  tie’s  Prolific  ..633 

—  Marlboro.  .51, 53,  49s,  460.  6b2,  778 

—  —  at  R,  G  .  . 252 

—  Mulitclnlr  . G’,8 

New  KocheUe . 392, 1243 

—  Niagara  . 638 

—  Ohio . 282,  638 

—  —  Black -cap,  .123.  488,  :stl. 

. . . 835.  589 

—  —  growth . 724 

—  Parnell . 638 

—  Shaffer's  Colossal  .460,  49'2, 

. 589,  638 

—  —  —  growth . 724 

—  Souhegan . 265,  444,  639 

superb . 1S9, 492, 688 

—  TftlCOtl . 44*5,  639 

—  Turner  . . 498 

—  Wctherbee . 638 

Ruspberrles  at  R.  G . 809 

—  curly . 489 

In  nil  the  States .  698 

—  —  different  States . 673 

—  —  hills.. . 283 

-  -Michigan . 638 

Mar!  Intro  and  Crimson 

Beauty . 53 

—  rustou . . .  3 

—  selected .  84 

Rhubarb  from  seed .  :l 

Rosa  rugosa . tSO 

Rose  bogs . +28,  .799  1 

—  —  lighting . 441 

Kerosene  emulsion . 413 

remedy . 811 

Mareebal  Nlel . X+1 

—  ot  Sharon . .1119 

Ruses,  Dtp  gee  and  Conurd . 539 

hardy..  1&1 

Polyoniha  . ...ifiQ 

Rust  on  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.... .  3 

Soblzuphrugmn  h.vdrangeoldes 

,  . 624 

Seed  breeding  . 455 

—  <lete rlora ling . 470,  670,  724 

—  Instructions . 558 

Seeds,  small  uud  delicate  to 

him  .  .  132 

shrubs,  propagating . 422 

Rural’s  selection . ,.,622 

Silver  bell . . 172 

Splra-u  prunlfidla. . . 623 

Thun  berg’s . 313,  623 

Siak«?r . Ii4 

Strawberry  .  Agriculturist.. 535,  1H7 

—  AruohPs  I’nde . 687 

—  Atlantic . 424,428,456,133 

—  Autumnal . 6+9 

—  bed,  to  make . 296 

—  l+ldwell  17,  146,116,  588,530, 

.  97 

—  Big  Bob.  17,  456,  505,  52a,  ®», 

. 538, 627 

—  Bright  Idea .  . lid 

—  BrllllaUt . 146 

Burr’s  New  Pine . 146 

—  Cup.Jaek . 505 

--  Caroline . 

—  CUas.  Downing. .'.19,  380,  157, 

. 520, 588. 797 

—  —  effeetsof .  . 442 

—  —  —  in  ill  . 505 

—  Crescent.  Seedling. 53,  489, Sis 

. 787 

•  ryatal  Cllj  .  156, 60S,  787 

—  culture . 433 

—  —  suecew  in  . 413 

—  Cnnihcrlan.l  Triumph.  .528,  797 

—  Daniel  Boom- . 515,554 


—  Dark  ltea dty  . 505 

—  Downing  . 524 

—  Dnneun  ...  . . 505 

—  elect i"i>  .  .  . 602 

—  faultlevK  wanted . 60K 

—  Finch’s  Pi*Ollllo . 505 

—  Gardeji .  lit; 

—  GebharC.s  Favorite . 5u5 

—  lilpsy..  . 456,505 

—  Great  Artier . . 737 

—  Green  l*roUlle .  535 

—  Hurt's  Jflnuesotu. ...... ..116,  1,16 

—  Hathaway’*  No 9 . 505,  637 

No.  5  .  ....  ..505,  ( 

—  No.  3  .  . 505 

—  Helen . 146 

Hervey  Du  vis . 146,  538 

Hr  1  ve  v . . 490 

—  Huddiesion'8  Favorite . 140 

Indiana . 456 

—  Iron  chid . 605 

—  Jorocs  I7h  3  rn,  112.  in.  I.'.. 

.  -  554.637 

—  Jersey  Queen. 53,  19s,  <.'65, 505 

. . 787 

—  King  or  Barilos . ......i  rfi 

—  KLrkwiiod  . 539 

—  I s-gul  Tender. . 156 

—  Lincoln . 116 

—  Gong  John  . . 1-16 

—  Longfellow . ...,146,  438,538 

—  Maggie . 116,  b3? 

—  Manchester.  .17,  146,  263,457, 

. . .  .  ,.,V3,  W-,  539, 787 

—  Marvin..  .137 

—  Miller’s  Mammoth . 116 

—  Prolific . 1 16,  7H7 

—  51 1  Vernon  ..116.  414,  451)  38», 

. ,,661,  787 

—  new . 421 

—  Nigh’s  superb . 605,  6; IT 

—  notes . . . .436 

—  Ollier  fl  Idsmlth . ^ ....  1 1*7 

—  old  1  hnmpkm . ‘ . -Vi  1 

—  Orleiil . 4 .16, :  01 

—  Pnrr.v .  . . 506 

—  I’boto . U6 

—  Piper’s  Seedling,. . 146,  416 

--  Prlino . 156.506 

—  Prlnccof  Berries . 456,722 

—  records  . . - . . . .  .673, 676 

■ —  Rockett.  . 505 

runners,  cuttlug . 425 

—  Royal  Haiitbols . 500 

—  Satin  *4 loss  . . 1-16,466 

—  seed,  to  save.  . . 128 

—  seedling  of  W.  D.  Gunn . 134 

—  Setiee.i  Queen . KM 

Bet-h  Boydcu  1 

—  Sharplr  s-  ,  ,116.  296,  319,  456, 

.  .  .  .4C.  198.039,520.589,  1ST 

—  Sue  ker  Stu  te . 1 49 

—  tests  ni  K.G . 146,  637 

—  Triple  Crown.  .  ...  .’.39 

—  Trlumplie  de  Gand . 535,  6.13 

—  Turner's  Jienuly . ,.101 

—  Vineland  Seedling . ion 

—  Warren  ,.116,456 

—  Wilson  ...  . .45(1 

—  Woodward  . . 146 

Strawberries,  among  the . 121 

—  and  irrigation  in  col . 1; 

—  besi  varieties .  II, 

—  choice. •  *  . 380 


Strawberries,  c  vcrlcg . 

—  early  and  late . : 

—  from  seed. . 

—  —  —  how  to  raise . 

—  green  tipped  . ! 

—  iu  ull  I  he  stales .  1 

—  —  Ark.  .  1 

—  —  different  Stub's . 1 

—  —  Mich  .  .  • 

—  —  Noli..... .  * 

—  Mr.  Wilder’s  .  1 

—  “ew . 413,7 

—  on  t  he  Hudsun . tl 

—  pistillate  parent  of  varie¬ 

ties  . Ill  5 

—  —  varieties  .  . 

—  potted  plants .  -I 

—  raising .  1 

—  seedling . s 

—  selected . . 

wire-worms  destroying. 396, 1 

Btnarthi  pentagyun . .1 

Slyrax  Japordcu .  1 

Syringn  Antureimls .  .  4 

Til)  plant  for  hedges.  ..  ... 
romato,  cut  Hugs  lor  late  crops  4 

—  green, coloring .  4 

—  in  a  poor  soil.  . 

—  Sinker . . . 1 

Vtburunm  pUeatiun . 581," 6 

Yam.Chluese . 6 

HYGIENIC. 

Chills  and  rever  remedy . 81 

Cream  for  babes; .  : 

Disease,  new  .  8! 

Diseases,  rural . . 

3111k,  cause  of  diseases . ?i 

—  hot.  a  stimulant . 4 

Oat  meal  for  babes .  1 

Parasites  in  meat . . . 3; 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Cultivators,  riding  and  walking.  117 

—  spring-toothed  . ,  S29 

—  BUI k.V .  .  , .  .6,  215,  217,  329 

—  walking  v  .riding  ...  360 

Drill,  grain.  Buckeye  Caster . 49.9 

Harrow  sulks . 21.1 

narrows,  about .  806 

Hay-rake,  to  utilize  . 777 

Implements,  best,  the . .  101 

Plow,  subsoil. . 117 

—  sulky,  causady  . 298 

Plows,  fenders  on  for  corn _  553 

—  Bulky . Iff,  46, 117,  329 

—  -iuN.  Y . .........455 

—  —  not  approved .  502 

Roller,  home-made,  Improve¬ 
ment  lo . (K 

Tobacco  press,  good . 806 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural  convention,  Chi- 

ago . . . 22 

—  Ex.  stations.  National  and 
State  .  24 

—  folr  nuisance . . . 70S 

—  fairs,  trot  Gug  ut . 517 

Canada’s  fair  .  .  .  . .  661 

Contagion  eon  vcuilon,  uutlonul.793 

Chicago  Ag’  I  Cun  von  thin . 22 

Clydesdale  liorsc  association  805 

Exposition,  Southern . 896, 509 

—  World's.  .  741 

Fair  list  for  1883  . . +15,  525 

—  Number  of  the  R.  N.  Y . 596 

|  Formers’ club,  practical  .  5 

Horse-show  at  Madison  square 

den  . 540 

—  at  Chicago . 805 

-7-  —  association . 390 

—  —  National  . 7S9 

Illinois  Hurt.  Society .  s 

—  State  Fair. . . . 677 

Michigan  Fulr . 61a,  693 

Mississippi  Valley  Hark  Ass. 194, 195 

Montreal  Horf.  Society . 679 

Neb.  State  Hurt  Society .  ioo 

New  Jersey  Fair . . 166 

New  York  Fair  . 640,  fii5 

North  Carolina  Fair.  .  7+5 

Nurserymen,  convention  of . 429 

Ohio  State  Fair  .  629 

IV-rcheron-horse  Association. . .  .'05 
Pumo.  Am.  meeting  ut,  Phllu  .  662 

Society  America  11  645,  677 

Pomology  at  Mlchiguu  Fair . 679 

Louis  fair . 

Smlthlleld  fat  stock  show.  ..  33 
Southera  Exposition  .  . 5U8 

—  —  nt  Louisville  ...  . 761 

Stock,  fat.  show  .33,  760  771,  829 

—  —  Chlcagu  notabilities.. 771, 

_  792 

—  -  —  Kansas . 777 

Swine-breeders’  Convention.... 703 
Vermont  State  Fair . 646 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Beet-sugar  enterprise . 261 

Canning  fuetorles . . . .  .612 

Corn,  evaporated . . 218 

Potato  starch,  manufacture  of,  .3(81 
silk  culture  lu  Paris . 220 

—  —  the  I*.  S . 439 

—  cullurl.-ts,  hints  to . 130 

—  worms  eat  ing  Osage-Orange.  19H 

—  —  rearing  .  846 

Sorghum  in  cl  ua  try . 218 

—  sirup  and  sugar .  229, 246 

Starch,  potato,  manufacture  of.560 
Sugar,  beet,  enterprise . 261 

—  maklug,  sorghum,  experi¬ 

ence  ....  ...  _ 229 

—  sorghum  works.  Investment.  i72 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advertising,  extra vngnnt  claims 

In . 265 

Cat.  books,  etc  ,  received  ..5,  89, 

30,  89.  101,  l  ib  ISO,  Oi  l,  249,  265, 

291,  813,  829,  360,  409,  123 

473,  537,  1961,  612,  657,  745,  772,806 

Bread,  white  and  brow  n .  _ 712 

Cltieo,  how  they  are  built  up _ 729 

English  capital  In  Amur.  land...  8 

Evacuation  day .  .776 

Gun,  Hinsdale  1  heap. . 348 

Indian  Territory,  shutting  up.. . 

436,  191 

Law,  hints  on . 473 

Little  tilings . 478 

Manitoba,  discontent  uf . 828 

Mississippi  River  ..  .  . 152 

Monopoly  . . 708 

plague  of  .  -.38 

Illisillipulou-- .  793 

Ohio  floods  130 

Pauper  Immigration.  .  . ...  133 

President  and  tanners . 

Prohibition  nol  u  failure  329 

l’roteellou  III  Cniindn  .  792 

Uuku  N  Y.,esiim«tlon  of  all.. .559 

Seed*,,  |  h  isl  a ge  .  .  34 

Swindlers  and  dupes .  toi 

Well,  driven,  trouble . 184 

Yellowstone  National  Park  .  .  130 

THE  NATURALIST. 

Gophers . . . +10 

In  Wisconsin . 536 

Mastiff  . Tail 

Pickerel .  179 

pike . 179 

ro  MU  LOGICAL. 

Aphides  treated  with  Paris 

green.  . sg 

Apple.  Amer.  Golden  Russel. 99,  .501 
—  Sommer  Pearnimn . 5ul 

—  Baldwin .  ....501 

—  —  losing  flavor . 162 

—  Ben  Uuvis . 6.5,21', 

—  for  evaporation . 131 

—  Belmont . 504 

—  Renoui  . 501 

—  Blenheim  Pippin . 162,216,  M  l 

—  Canada  llolnotte . 501 

—  Clark . . .  76(1 

—  Cogswell .  .  jni 

Common  Penrmaln . 874 

—  Crab.  Lady  Elgin . 6, 
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Applo,  Domlne . ....504 

—  Dutch  Mlgnonne . 248,  50-1 

—  - not  Blenheim  Pippin...  05 

—  Du  chess  of  Oldenburg . -  .601 

—  Early  Harvest . 504 

—  —  Joe _ _ _ 

—  —  Strawberry .  . 504 

—  English  Russet . 99 

—  Evening  Party . 504 

—  Falla water . . . 504 

—  Fall  Pipplu . 501 

—  —  Wine . 504 

—  Fnineuse . 67,  220 

—  Fink . . 504 

—  Fourth  of  July . ,.504 

—  Harden  Royal .  504 

—  Garfield  .  . . 17" 

—  Golden  Kusset . 90 

—  Great  Unknown . 834 

—  Hawley . . . 804 

—  Holland  Pippin . 504 

—  Hunt's  Russet .  94 

—  JettVrlR . . sot 

—  Jonathan . . . 501 

—  ICt'lin . 504 

—  Keswick  Codlln . 501 

—  Lawyer...-  . . 60S 

—  London  Pippin . 501 

—  Lord  Nelson . 179 

—  Malden’S  Blush . 504 

—  Marks  .  501 

—  Mason's  Orange . 434 

—  M cA  fee's  Nonsuch . 80S,  824 

—  Missouri  Pippin . 312.407 

—  Muuaou  Sweet . 5ili 

—  Nero . 5<H 

—  Newtown  Pippin . 501 

—  Niekajuek  . 407,304,824 

—  Northern  Spy . . . .804 

—  Ohio  .Nonpareil . Sot 

—  Park's  Keeper . "t* 

—  Peek's  Pleasant . otll 

—  Porter.  . . 5M 

—  Primate  . . 504 

—  Ituuibo . 504 

—  Rawin'*  Genet . 501 

—  Red  Astrach  in . 504 

—  Rhode  island  Greening  .  ...  504 

—  Rome  Keauty . . 504 

—  Russels,  [our . .  99 

—  Salome . 552,558 

—  Sntnt  l.nwrenee . .  (S3 

—  Seck-no-Furthcr,,., . 604 

—  . . .504 

—  Smith's  Older . IW,  285.  50 1 

—  Smokehouse. . 501 

—  8pps  of  wine . ,....5e; 

—  Rummer  Hagloe . . . 604 

—  —  Pippin . . . 501 

—  Pound  Royal . 504 

—  Rose . . 50  ‘ 

—  —  Queen.  . . . . 504 

—  —  sweet . . .501 

—  —  -  Bo  null . Sol 

•  '1'ewk.sburV  Blush . 501 

—  Tump.  l.*o.  King . km 

—  ’Bownscnd .  . .km 

—  Trenton  Early . km 

—  Turn  Off  Lane.  . 504 

—  Twenty  Ounce . 501 

—  Wagoner . . 504 

—  Wealthy . fit 

—  —  iron-clad.... . 757 

—  Wells . SOI 

—  While  Pippin . 501 

—  Widow  Twig  . km 

—  Wlliesup . 312,501 

—  Yellow  Bellellower . 504,  520 

—  York  Imperial  .  . 301 

—  discussion,  youths . 866 

—  Insects  in  Maine . ass 

—  maggot . 6*8 

—  market,.  . 86 

—  root-grafting  . 7**7 

—  need . 598 

Apple*  for  cold  climates . 42-1 

—  —  K.  Wisconsin.  . 812 

—  I.onv  Island . . . 248 

—  —  small  garden . 708 

—  grafted,  trimming  too  close 

ly .  Ill 

—  In  a  cellar . ...on 

—  —  the  s.  West . 751 

—  — Ohio,  Central . km 

—  keeping . . . T22 

—  4|B»lmc*, . . .2. ..834 

—  onesided. . .34' 

—  Paradise  dwarf . 724 

—  Russian . . . J'2ll 

—  for  distribution . 1*5 

—  shaking  down .  ...174 

—  youths’ dloeusslon.... . 850 

Apple  trees,  blight  . . 821 

—  --  In  the S.  West . 754 

—  —  planting . 88 

—  - on  unprepared  ground. l.;i 

—  -  stripping  hark  from .  3 

—  —  Volunteer . 705  770 

Ashes  for  apples  and  pears . 423 

Bearing  year,  the  . .358 

Blight,  apple  tree . 821 

--  pear  .  85 

Cherry  sprout*..-. ....... . 537 

—  trees,  dwarf. . 389,  055 

Coddling  moth,  to  destroy . 770 

Cold  Storage  a  success . M13 

Crab  apple.  Lady  Elgin .  67 

—  seedling.... . 3S7 

Curcullo,  gas  tar  for . 218 

F.vaporutor, cheap  . 823 

Fertilizer  for  apples  and  pears.  ,123 
Fruit  fertilizer,  kalult . 341 

—  gatherers . Hi7 

—  tn  Iowa . . . 359 

—  —  Oregon,  experience. . 392 

—  pita.  ...  .....  ...  .. . 67 

—  rooms,  storing  fruits . 189 

—  tree* girdled  by  rabbits,  etc. 318 

—  —  ben  manure  for .  232 

—  -  scale  Insects  on  . . . 503 

—  —  suckers  . 356 

—  -  white- washed  . 490, 587 

Gatherers,  fruit,  different . 107 

Ladder,  fruit..  . «O0 

Orchard.  Nebraska . M9 

—  planting  for  profit . 789 

—  work  In  . 388 

Orehardlst*. advice  to . . . AVJ 

Painting  wounds  and  cuts . 428 

PiMkdi,  Alexander . 1V> 

—  Allan's  Late  October. ....  ...IVi 

—  Amidett . 156 

—  Atlanta  ...  "' . ...438 

—  Beer's  l  JiteMelverton . 156 

—  Blllyeu's  Late . . . 45s 

—  borer,  larvir,  to  kill. . . . . 422 

—  Brandywine  .  689 

—  Craw  fiord’s  Late  . . 538 

—  Crockett's  White . <36 

—  Early  Lemon . 136 

—  failure  in  i he . .848 

_  Viator's  Yellow  St.  John . 456 

—  Foster . .486 

—  Golden  Eagle- . 458 

—  llaine's  Qtil  len  Karerliie . 466 

—  HIU'R  Chill . 156 

—  Honest  John.. . . 436 

_  Kovport  W  hlf e  .............. .4  56 

—  HcLsno'ti  White  . 4.56 

—  Monro's  Favorite  . 156 

—  Morris  Co.  Rareripe . 1-56 

—  Mountain  Rareripe . 456 

—  Mountain  Rose . ,....,...456 

—  oldiulxon  Free. . 458 

—  Richmond... .  466 

—  Salwny . 456 

—  smock  . 456 

—  steudly . 4.v» 

—  Stephen's  Rareripe . 456 

—  Stump  the  World . 456 

Peaches  as  seen  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer...  . - . 456 

Pear.  Bartlett . 9'2* 

—  Belle  Lucrative .  . iff? 

—  Hour  re  d'.VnJou.. . 168.  S?8 

—  —  ClairgCUU... . 828 

—  Dlel . 328 

—  -  Goubalt . 328 

—  —  Superfln . 32s 

—  Bloodgood.  . . 828,  771.1 

—  Buffum.  . . 28,328 

—  Clapp’S  Favorite.  ..23, 168,828, 

596.  lilt.  708.  77ft 

—  Deo  rboru'a  Seed  11  ug . ,.,.838 

—  DesNonnes . . . 328 

—  Doyenne  D’Ah-aCon  -  .  828 

—  -  d’Kte.  . 328,  535,  770 

—  Roche***  d’Aogoulemo . 828 

—  Early  Catherine. .  823 

—  Easter  Beurre . 218.295 

—  Flemish  Beauty.. . . 328,  7'20 

—  Grand  Isle . 720 

—  Howell . 328 


Pear,  Klelter.,4.  35,  40.  58, 115, 120 
136,  IK2,  179,  493.231.238,285, 

488,  519,  670,  708,  770, 786,  824. 

—  —  caution . . . .  789 

—  —  preventing  blight . 99 

—  —  Rural’s  report . 786 

—  —  sent  to  R.  N.-Y. . . 724 

—  —  this  Hha  Lee. .  .........689 

—  —  truth  about . 4,  115 

—  King  Housing . 32* 

—  Kirkland . 828 

—  Lawrence . .....323 

—  Little  Gem.  . . 720 

—  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey . 328 

—  Mndelaln- . 828,  770 

—  Macomber  seedlings . 720 

—  Manning's  Elizabeth . 828,  T70 

—  Onondaga . ...328 

—  Osbnnd's  Summer . 770 

—  Ott  .  . . 770 

—  Parsonage .  . 323 

—  PaasansaQ  Portugal. ...... .  328 

—  Pltmantou  Dueltesse .  805 

—  Pound . . 348 

Ros tie wr  . 828,  770 

—  Beckel  . . . 328 

—  Sheldon  . . . 829 

—  Tyson  . 770 

—  Vicar  of  Wlnkfteld . S23 

—  Washington, . 823 

—  White  Doyenne . 828 

—  Wlushlp . 770 

Winter  Nells . 328 

—  blight  . 35 

—  graTtS,  gift  of . BOB 

—  refreshing . .  ...720 

—  trees,  work  among . 770 

what  to  plant- . "28 

for  the  North . 720 

Pears  for  home  use . ’•25 

—  -  market . 825 

—  In  Nebraska . 519 

—  Iron-clad  . 720 

Persimmons,  Japan.  In  X.  .1 . 741 

Plum,  Copper-  . 769 

—  Lombard..  . .  769 

—  orchards,  swine  . . 770 

-  Shipper’*  Pride . 7*9 

Plum*  . . . . 789 

—  Ill  poultry  yards . 520,  773 

wood  ashes  for . 297 

Poinologleal  Convention  critl 
elsm . . . *86 

—  Society  . . 645.  677 

Pomology  utTMIchlgnn  Fair . 678 

Pruning.  Spring,  late.  Summer..  128 
Quince  on  thorn  .163,  301 

Root-grafting,  apple..  . . 757 

Seed  of  aptdes . 596 

Tree  agents . 924 

—  protection*,  fruit . . . 3tt 

Trees,  feed  them . 751 

to  trim,  . 342 

POULTRY  YARD. 

Bantams  for  giidO . 31 

Ron  -  meal  for  poult  cv  . 902 

Brahmas  Light,  egg*  from . 906 

Chlckeu  Cholt  rn . . 393 

—  runs . 40? 

Chicken*,  cost  unit  Income . tifi 

-  large  Hocks... .  . SIS 

—  lice  killing .  . 392 

—  raising  . . . 406,  535 

—  —  profitable . 455 

—  theory  . . 193 

—  Spring .  . 876 

Cholera  : . . 393 

—  remedy .  .  19 

—  to  prevent . 94 

cochins  .  19 

Coops . 178 

Ducks,  Pekin . . lo* 

Eggs  for  hatching,  testing . .KM 

—  from  abroad  . 412 

—  how  to  get  . . 359 

—  remarkable . 265 

—  too  mans  under  hen . 374 

—  unlaid,  flavoring . 499 

--  v*.  meat . . . 805 

Feeding,  Winter... . 28U 

Game  Fowls  . . . . 116 

Gape*,  chicken  with .  . 371 

-  cure,  simple.,.. . .....473 

Great-,  keeping  .  .  1 

Hatchers,  excellent . WJ9 

Hatchery,  natural  . 312 

Hen*,  feeding  In  Winter . 130 

silting,  to  break . . 551 

Indian  Game,  half  blood  for 

table .  . 711 

incubator  Inventor,  claim  of... 

156,  505 

Incubators, . 312,  870,  687.  709 

—  a  failure  . :W0 

—  experience  with . 296 

—  home-made  vs.  pat  en  ted . 859 

—  maun  glug . 655 

—  use  of. . 390 

Langshans . 19 

i  -  .  - 

Light  Brahmas . 720 

Plymouth  Rocks . 116,  729 

—  -  good  strains  . 67 

Poultry  .Amur,  bettor  than  Euro- 

tteoa . 424 

—  best  breeds... . 729 

—  earc  of  . gnu 

—  extra  large  . ...Ill 

—  fowl  and  care.. . 30o 

—  for  table  and  market .  6 

—  hallucinations  .  124 

—  house  and  yard  . .  . 195 

—  —  convenient .  . 99 

—  —  roosting  jiost . 722 

—  in  Franco . 297 

—  keeping  for  the  young. .  94 

—  on  the  farm . 297 

—  profits  . 641 

—  shipping  live . 231 

—  the  best  farm  stock..... . 376 

Selling,  too  many  eggs . 371 

Turkeys,  cure  of . 406 

Wyandotte* . 118 

• 
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Acre,  Imperial  .. . 775 

Ad  v  cr Using  columns . 250 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  book 

oil  .  .  395 

A  lden,  John  B . 675 

Alderney*  and  Jerseys .  ?S2 

Alfalfa,  seed  lo  acre .  201 

—  sowing  . am 

Amaryllis,  white . 331 

Amber  cane  see,|  . 233 

Amur.  Book  E.v.  J.  B.  Aldcn . 1st 

Angus  Aberdeen  entile, breeders 

of .  . 151 

Aulmals,  gestation  In.  period.  ..102 

—  period  of  heat  in.  . 102 

Ant*  m  tlower  beds,  to  destroy. w» 

Aphis  on  geraniums .  691 

Apiarluu  queries .  266 

Apiary,  stnrtlng  . 89 

Apple  barrel,  bow  much  hold  .  87 
—  Ben  Davis  U ml  Mo,  Pipplu.  .299 

—  crab  fur  elder .  ......182 

--  N.  Y.  Imperial  and  John 

pouX., . . . 299 

—  Paradise,  slock . . . 204 

—  Salome . 675 

—  Scott’s  Winter  .  7 

—  Shannon .  166 

—  Stump . 231 

—  Swaar . 166 

Wealth  j . . . 

—  Yellow  Trauspa  rent . 

Apples,  bitter  rot  in. .  182 

—  falling  off.  cap**  . . 491 

—  for  I*.  I  . 118 

—  frost  killing  bloom . 131 

—  hardy,  extra  .  7 

—  ou  Paradise  stock,  what? — So 7 

—  State*  having  this  year . 491 

—  sweet  for  N.  II . so: 

Apple-tree  bark-louse . 589 

—  -  —  splitting  lu  Winter  .  .331 

blight . 315,  379,  748 

—  —  borer . >«,  846 

—  —  wash . . 317 

Apple  trees  Paradise,  to  buy  .  ..827 

—  —  pruning  lime . 119 

—  —  to  bud,  time . . . 831 

Apricots.  . 759 

Artichokes  for  hogs . US 

Ashes,  analysis  or  leached  and 

unleashed . 759 

—  aud  muck . 691 

—  applying .  118 


Ashes,  as  a  fertilizer . 133 

—  coal,  best  use .  134 

—  —  on  land . 231 

—  -  sifted  . 134 

—  leached  and  unlcnche.d,  an- 

alyses  Of . .7...  759 

—  —  on  clay  ground . 150 

—  for  strawberries . 797 

from  a  peat  marsh . 723 

—  of  oak  and  hickory,  value  of  .131 

—  tan-bark,  spent . -174 

—  wood...  .  . . 202 

—  —  a  good  fertilizer . 659 

—  —  adulteration  or,  test —  331 

—  —  for  potatoes, . dM 

—  —  —  strawberries  . . 611 

—  —  on  corn  . 3?.» 

—  —  salt  . .  . 166 

Asparagus,  ashes  for. . 797 

—  bed.  chancing.  . 507 

—  —  Fall  treatment . 6  9 

raising . 219 

—  tops . 691 

—  Ay rshlre  cattle,  dealer  In.. .797 

Azalea.  Ghent . . 379 

Azaleas,  Insect  attraetlng . 627 

Bacon,  breakfast,  curing .  87 

—  curing  . . 468 

—  to  keep  from  shippers . 55 

Bnguss.- . .  180 

Barberry  a  hedge  plant . .  .597 

—  hedge  in  Wisconsin . 627 

—  plants  .  .  .  595 

—  seeds,  where  . :  659 

Barley  improving . 193 

—  stubble  . 523 

Barn  for  sheep . 36 

Bean  bush,  best  . 118 

—  Devonshire  Tree . 1S3 

—  earliest,  most  productive - 39 

—  Lima,  Challenger . 108 

—  weevil . ...459 

Beans  . ..775 

—  feed  or  sell . 166 

—  field . 266 

—  growing  . . 771 

—  Kidney .  188 

—  Saw,  bow  many  In  hill  ...$*3 

—  pole  . 118 

—  thrashing  . 743 

Bee  colonies,  to  get . 879 

—  hive,  1 -angst  re th.  Inside  mea¬ 

surement  . 71 

—  —  Prof.C-ook’s  surplus  honey  .298 

—  hives,  best  . 878, 879 

—  keeping,  book  ou . Sil,  827 

—  -  lli-s.  (>itton'»ncw  systein,897 

Bees,  hoi-se  mlut  for . 55 

—  plants  for.. . 379 

—  Prof.  Cook’s  work  on . Ill 

—  tranferring .  .  149 

Beef,  brine  for  . 70 

—  or  butter-making . 742 

Beetle. blister. . . . .691 

Beets, growing  . .  . ,..,.,,118 

Berkshlrcs.hig  and  small  boiied.151 

Berry,  wheat  not . 643 

Bilious  res  or  lu  cattle . 826 

Binding  iwlue,  to  buy . 47.7 

Bird*,  canary,  mites  ou . 5* 

—  stuffed.  oyon  for . 55 

Bog  spavin  . 182 

Bono*,  converting  Into  a  fertil¬ 
izer . . . 231,  394 


—  gelatine  of  . . 

. 70 

—  reducing... . 

. 

—  to  Utilize . 

Book  on  i1l«-M*es . 

. 127 

Borer,  apple-tree . 20,  31, 346 

—  squash  vlue.,... . .234 

—  to  get  out.  . 847 

Botany  for  beginners . 204 

Bottom  loods.hiuck  on,  value  of  191 
Buckwheat,  ■'ceding  on  grass 

land . . . 895 

Biddings,  paper  lining  for . 863 

Bull  calf,  feed  for . . . 659 

Bulletins  of  X.  Y.  Ex.  Station  ...  .V> 
Bn  tter,  coloring . . . 260 

—  coming  slowly . 188 

—  making  or  beef . .742 

—  itackages.  crocks  as. . . 712 

--  palls,  Welsh . . . 55 

—  measure .  475 

Blackberry,  best  In  Ark . 89 

—  hushes,  worm-eating.  . 627 

—  for  Connecticut . .  UJ7 

—  fungus  . 475 

Blackberries  from  seed .  507 

—  hardiest..... . 55 

Black-knot . ...675 

Blight,  apple  tree . 743 

Blindness  in  horse,  periodical... 895 

—  •*  moon  '  lu  horse .  898 

Blister  licet  leu  . 139,681 

Blueberry  hn.*h,  to  cultivate  ..  166 
Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.. 475 
Brulima  fowls,  where  to  buy —  71 

Light  breeder  of....... . 191 

Bran  or  hav  for  horses . 33 

—  what  is?  . 

Brick  foundation . 191 

Br-mius  uulololde*.  . 151 

Brown  Leghorns,  points  of  ex¬ 
cellence  .  591 

Cabbage  Grub .  . >39 

—  worm,  parasite  on.  ... . 659 

—  —  remedy . 50* 

Calf  stall. .  86 

Calves,  feed  for . 208 

—  gruel  for... . jM® 

—  *c  .urs  tn . 721 

—  with  Strougylua  Maria  lu  775 

—  —  worms  Id  the  throat.. 368, 775 

Cauurle*,  feeding,  etc . 539 

Canary  birds  miles  ou . 523 

Canker-worm . 151 

Capouiziug  cockerels . 44-3 

Carp,  German . 180 

—  to  buy . 775 

Catalogue*,  seed,  foreign  .  71 

Catarrh  111  caflle  . .  ...183 

—  -  lu  fowls  . 659 

CaMlpn.  culture  of .  .826 

—  hardy  . 166 

Cat  He.  Ayrshire  dealer  In . 707 

—  anthrax  fever  In . . 856 

—  bloating  on  clover - ....  .439 

—  eating  after  birth . 175 

“  fottl  lu  the  foot” . 791 

—  Guernsey,  breeder  Of . 459 

—  Jerseys,  marking .  39 

—  on  lice ...  . . . 118, 13i 

-  short-horn*.  Dutch .  66 

—  thtrd  cross,  result . 775 

—  ticks  on  .  7 

—  veterinary  work  on . 127 

—  with  caturrh . 133 

—  —  gastric  fever . 826 

—  —  Uee . 283 

—  -  ringworm . 138,202 

—  —  splenic  fever . 895 

—  —  warts  . 743 

Oedav,  red  from  seed  . 119 

("odor*,  1 

Celery,  Golden  Hartwell... —  '299 

—  preserving., . *42 

growing . 250 

—  setting  oul .  time . 459 

—  stalks,  hollow.  . i'll 

Ctderiuu.  to  cultivate . sou 

Cellar,  manure  ..  .  ...  I'm 

—  root.  In  side  hill . 159 

C  eliHUH  of  1*61  .  88 

Cereals  for  wet  lands. . . 116 

Charcoal,  animal . 627 

Cheat  or  dies*  as  feed . 87 

Cheese.  Cheddar . 150 

—  huff  or  swelling  In . avj 

—  making,  book  on.... . 285 

—  —  on  small  *ca)c. ..... ..458,  «ut 

—  —  rennet  for . .  ......610 

—  room,  tt.mperuiure  Of . 6>: 

—  skimmed  milk . 411 

Cheshire  pigs .  151 

Chess  or  cheat  for  feed . 87 

Chestnuts,  growing . 2CB 

Cherry  Early  Richmond,  sprout 

. 427 

—  graft*  Hoc  on . ,...315 

—  sprouts,  . 491 

trees  with  black-knot,..,.  ...1S< 

—  with  black  lumps  . 675 

Chicken  eholern  . 427 

f eed  to  r  eggs . .  613 

—  [vox . 815 

Chicken*.  Brahma  where  to  buy  71 

—  eating  too  many  bugs.,  ... .528 

—  for  laying,  best .  618 

—  gapes  In . 362,  379, 427 

—  Light  Brahmas,  breeder  of.  .491 


Chlckens.Llght  Brahmas, to  buy.807 

—  one  hundred,  yard  for . 202 

—  Plymouth  Socks. . 118 

—  —  —  points  of  excellence. .522 

—  quick-growing  broilers . 791 

—  sick  .  119 

—  with  hypertrophy . 92< 

—  —  rheumatism . 877 

—  —  scaly  legs .  . 523 

—  Wyandotte  ...  . .  ...507 

—  —  to  buy . ...807 

Chick  weed.  to  destroy . 807 

Chills  and  fever . 158 

Chloroform  for  a  pig . 266 

Cholera,  chicken . .42* 

Churn,  dog,  plan . . . 2M 

—  for  farm  use...  .  ..tS2 

—  Wonderful . 283 

Cider  mill,  best..... . 427 

Cistern,  foul . 395 

Clematis  Jackmanii,  9eeds  of. ..299 
Clover,  Alfalfa  seed .  304 

—  Bokhara . .........202 

—  huller  for  farmers-  . 491 

—  Alfalfa,  fertiliziugcrop . 379 

—  roots,  length  of .  . 611 

—  seed,  sowing . . . 595 

—  —  to  uere  . 134 

—  —  wheat,  on  manure  for. ..  .475 

—  Swedish.  . 2>M 

Coke  ashes  as  a  manure . 627 

Cockerels,  oaponizlng . 443 

Codling  Moth,  remedy.  . 491 

Coffee,  rye  to  mix  with . 643 

Colt,  blind . . 234 

—  facial  paralysis  in .  743 

—  lame  In  legs . . 658 

—  weak  in  stiflo  Joint.  . 23 

—  with  blood  poisoning . 284 

—  —  cough . .723 

—  young  dying . 202 

Compost  wba*ls?. . 611 

Concrete  for  basements . 235 

Consumptives,  location  for . 282 

Corn  ana  cob  meal .  70 

—  applying  hen  manure . 379 

—  ashes  applied  to  . . . . 251 

—  between sira wherry  rows.. U3 

—  Blount's  mixing  with  earlier 

. 6U 

—  —  white . 151 

—  cobs  for  manure. .  55 

—  crossing . ...723 

—  crows  pulling  up . .....108 

dent  early  and  late,  crossing 

. .  775 

—  drill*  fertilizer attachm’t.. ■890 

—  dry  orboiled . . . 611 

—  early . . . ..150 

—  evaporated . 87 

—  fe*Mjiug  to  hogs . . 23 

—  fertilizer,  best,  for  . . 118 

—  Flint,  K.  T.  same  as  Blount. .  87 

—  fodder,  far  npur  t .  . 235 

—  —  planting  . . 317 

ground  and  ting  found  tor 

hogs . 250 

—  in  crib,  weevils  In . 742 

—  drills,  which  way .  . 251 

—  —  tassel,  phosphate  for  ...323  j 

—  l-ackawaxeu . . . 130  i 

—  manure  for  best . 118,  475  I 

—  —  heufor.... . 231  | 

—  meal  and  bran  fo  cows . ?ti 

—  —  cat  tie  eating  too  much.  .427 

—  mixing .  87 

—  —  how  far .  . 182 

—  Northern  plauted  South . 219 

—  Planter  Farmer's  Friend . id 

—  Rural's  method  of  awarding 

premiums . 102 

—  proportion  to  cob . 203 

—  receiving  nutriment . 299 

—  refuse  from  starch  factory..  139 

—  Rural  Dent.  Bliss’s . 1D8 

—  Flint.  Wanshakum . 2im 

—  need  for  Ill . . 234 

—  —  from  Kansas . 731 

—  —  selecting . 613 

—  smut . . 611 

sod  for,  plo w  lng . . 283 

—  stalk  cutting  for  cows . 335 

suckering  . 299 

—  sweet,  early.  . . S07 

—  Waushakutu.  to  buy . 182 

—  yellow  aud  white  compara¬ 

tive  feeling  v  ulue . 67 

—  —  best  . . . 118 

Cotton  fertilizer  for. . . . 219 

—  seed ,  feeding  to  cows  injures 

the  butter .  71 

—  -  holts,  value  of . 198 

Cols  wold  sheep,  to  buy . 523 

Cough  In  a  colt . 723 

sheep  having  a  .  71 

Con  .  hefore  calving,  treatment 
of .  771 

—  calving,  feed  before  and 

after .  7 

—  depraved  appetite  In . 743 

—  diseases  of,  book  on . 427 

—  Hi  . . 

—  dying  of  parturient  fever... .133 

—  escutcheon  of.. . 595 

—  falling  to  get  with  calf . 523 

—  fails  to  cast  after  birth . 528 

—  for  A*.  Va . 250 

—  leaking  her  milk  . 659 

—  native,  crossed  with  thor¬ 

ough!  ired . 713 

not  getting  with  calf . 791 

—  peas . 2*1 

—  rations . 131 

—  scouring . 231,  378 

stables,  cleanliness  of  . 326 

—  suffering  from  exposure,, . ,363 

—  taking  cold  In  bag . 459 

—  voiding  during  milking..  ..  266 

—  with  garget . 411 

—  —  goitre . 475.595 

—  —  Incipient  dropsy . 659 

—  —  Inversion  of  womb . 127 

—  —  lung  trouble. . . 743 

—  —  throat  swelling .  ..595 

—  udder  swollen  .  55 

—  —  new,  cure  for . . .  .523 

Cows,  at  calving  rime,  treat¬ 
ment  of . 610 

—  bag  caked . 202,  W 

—  bef or*- calving .  459 

—  feed  cotton  seed,  Injures  the 

butler .  71 

—  for  the  dairy . *6 

—  holding  up  their  milk . 742 

—  in  a  swamp,  unhealthy . 659 

—  milch,  bran  and  eorn  meal 

for .  TB 

—  —  cotton  seed  nnd  eorn  meal 

for. . 231 

—  —  feed,  green . 20S 

—  —  llnsc-ed  cake  for .  7 

—  rve  for.  . . 184 

—  suffering  from  pneumonia.  .863 

—  with  sweeny  tn  nip . 208 

—  typhoid  gastric  fever  In.  ....775 

Cow’s  teat,  holes  lu . 

—  —  split . 

—  udder  swelling . 

Crab  apple  for  eider . 

Cranberry,  cultivation  . 

—  plants,  cultivated . 

Cranberries  on  upland*.  . . 

Cream,  Miter,  cause. 


.743 
.  235 
.  .299 
..182 
..86". 
.  .659 
.  .231 
718 


fora  creamery,  gathering. ..7721 

—  —  churning  temp .  'i"8 

—  gnage8..... . . 791,  S27 

—  —  toobtulu . 775 

—  or  blitter . 675 

—  raising.... . . ...,.,474 

—  skimming . 610 

Creameries . 150 

—  Channel  Can .  .182 

Crib  bl ting . 626 

Crocus  bulbs,  time  to  plant . 443 

Cucumber  beetle .  379 


—  plants,  bugs  on . 12 

Cultivation  In  warm  weather... 368 

Culture,  dal .  759 

Curb  on  horse’s  leg ,  .  . 626 

Curcullo  upon  plum  trees . 427 

Currant,  Black  Champion . 182 

—  Fay's  or  cherry.., ..  .108,  IIS,  712 

—  worm  459 

Currants.  English,  what  they 

arc .  ..  .  .166 

—  from  seed . 134 

Currycomb*,  rubber  .  . 791 

Dairy,  cows  for  .  86 

—  farm,  barley  for  oats . 102 

—  farming  by  “soiling, "  book 

ou.«~.« . 28 

—  tUung  up . 8 

—  Jersey  cross  for . 234 


Dakota,  fruit  for  Central . 539 

Datana  mlulstra . 075 

Date.  soU  for . 659 

Devon  cattle,  who  keeps . 827 

Dlurrhcva  Ln  horse . 759 

Dtptberta  lu  fowls . 250 

Drain  made  from  pine  lumber.  ,459 

Drainage  lows  of  Sllehlgau . 453 

Draining  a  swale  . Jg 

Driven  well  patent . . . 267 

—  —  trouble . . . ,...113 

Dropsv,  incipient  In . 659 

Ducks,  Aylesbury  ft  Rouen . 166 

Ducks  die  from  a  chill . 202 

—  for  general  pront  . 315 

Dynamite  for  stnmps. . . ..595 

Eecopsls  pormundana...... ...... .627 

Eggs,  preserving . 411 

—  producing  rood  . 397 

Eneye  l<  media  Chamber’s . 821 

Entomological  publication . 611 

Evaporator,  small . 379 

—  steam-hr-at  . . 523 

Ergot,  effect  of. . 611 

Ergotism  In  a  mare . Oil 

Evyslpelas  In  a  heifer. . . . . 723 

—  —  hog . 627 

Escutcheon  of  a  cow . 595 

Evergreen,  cuttings  of . .201 

Eyes  for  stuffed  birds . 55 

Kwes,  breeding,  feed.. . . . . 203 

Farm  animals,  nook  on .  . .  -266 

—  gate,  excellent  . 379 

—  land  In  Kentucky,  Tennesee, 

nr  Missouri . La 

—  poultry,  starting....... ... ...  522 

Farm  lng  got  «i  'cork, . ...611 

—  small  fruit. . m2 

Feed  fur  different  stock .  81 

—  —  horse,  heavy  work . 475 

Feeding  linseed  or  daxsied . 42? 

—  over . 206 

—  stuff*,  relative  values . 826 

Feet,  tender,  In  horse . 23 

Fence,  barbed  wire,  best. . 131 

—  portable . . 165 

—  posts,  tar  on . 134 

Fencing,  steel  rods  for . S68 

—  wire  meshing . . . . 250 

Fertilizer,  best  sort. . 166 

—  bonanza .  . .  .  7 

—  hone,  converting . -A4 

—  cheap .  7 

—  cotton-seed  mcnl . 2H 

—  for  beans.  . . . 201 

—  commercial,  pay  first  year. .  .102 

—  for  garden. . — ....  .1*42 

—  mlnernl,  effect  on  land..  ,.5M 

—  sea-weed  as.  . 395 

—  soda  as  a ,. . . . 119 

—  tannery  refuse . 475 

—  value. >f . 203 

Fetlock  Joint  weak  in  horse . 475 

Filter,  home-made,  good . 411 

Flllwrt  irees.. . . . 743 

Filly  with  umbilical  rupture  .  v523 

Fish,  gold,  keeping . 201 

Fistula  on  horse's  shoulder . 266 

—  - withers  . 65» 

Flax  *oe<l,jreertiug . 1N2 

—  or  linseed,  reed  lug . 427 

Florida,  fare  by  steamlioat . 775 

Florist  report . 134 

Floors,  cement  . 185 

—  tor  manure  cellar . 626 

Flmirs,  stable,  cement . 165 

—  to  color  wuluut . 2*3 

Fodder,  ooru,  sweet .  *7 

crops.  ..  . . 250 

—  —  for  late  Spring .  . 182 

—  green  pens  and  oats. . . 299 

Fodder*.  .  .  363 

Foot  of  steer,  stub  lu .  250 

“Foul  in  the  foot  " . 791 

Foundation  for  house .  491 

Fowls  Brown  Leghorns,  points 

Of  excellence .  594 

—  dletheria  in . 230 

—  for  laying  best . 613 

—  having  roup... . . .  626 

—  with  catarrh . .  .659 

Fuchsia*,  to  propagate .  . 691 

Fumigating  apparatus . 363 

Fruit  crop,  prospects. . ,  .  19! 

—  evaporated .  ...... .280,  879 

—  farm.  Irrigating  a  small. ....  .293 

—  for  Dakota,  Control . 589 

—  house,  concrete . 105 

—  pits.  Mauling........ . — 166 

—  querns* . .  7  59 

—  raisins,  small,  starling .  522 

—  small.  between  orchard 

rows.  . 474 

—  how  to  plant  . . . 474 

Fruits  at  thesouthfor  the  North.  54 

—  for  Maryland  .  .  S7N 

- X.  Dakota . 250 

—  - Michigan  . 26<: 

—  —  Texas.  Southern . 594 

—  —  the  c  id  belt . '  - 

—  — Washington  Territory...  707 

—  —  Wisconsin . 835 

—  tree*  care,  pruning,  book  on. 427 

—  —  dwarf  or  standard .  87 

—  —  girdling . 379 

—  —  hardiness  of . 775 

—  —  time  to  plant . 643 

Galvanic  battery . .  2W 

Gapes  in  chicks . 86'2,  42? 

Gurdeu.  an  acre  of . M2 

—  fertilizers  tor  the, . 102 

Garget  .  .314 

—  catarrhal  in  cow's  teats . 523 

—  lu  cow.  111,459 

Gate.  farm,  excellent. .  . 379 

Gelatine  of  bones .  ... 7U 

Geraniums,  to  propagate . 694 

Geranium,  pink . 3S1 

Geraniums.  10  Winter . 627 

Girdling  fruit  trees . 379 

Glu'itoliis  seeping . . 611 

Glanders,  symptoms . Ill 

Glove*,  waterproof,  to  make . 5 

Goat*.  Cashmere .  . . ..283 

Goitre  In  cow . 475 

—  lambs  cause .  23 

Gooseberries,  best  care  of . 219 

Gorivna  uttela  . . . .  691 

Graf  hug  wax .  ...  367 

Grain  hag,  manufacture  of . 134 

—  drill  . . 266 

—  -  royalty  ou . 151 

—  dry,  chopped,  for  horses . 826 

—  for  hogs.  . 166 

—  -  for  wet  lauds.... .  113 

—  lui  xlug.  distance  apart . 50i 

to  boll  or  grind .  234 

Grape.  Bacchus . 595 

—  Beauty  .  . . . 132 

—  blossoms,  rose  bugs  eating  .251 

—  Brighton . 151 

—  Concord,  grafting  on  wild 

stock  . 55 

—  —  on  wild .  . . . 2t  4 

—  —  wtne  from . 7  2 

—  culture,  book  on . . *7,  363 

—  Elvira . . .  595 

—  Empire  State . 863 

Florence . 204 

—  lor  Fulton  X,  Y, . 184 

—  -  .Minnesota  .  55 

—  —  l’uget  sound . 427 

-  Quebec,  best  for .  6?.j 

growing  best,  book  on . 26? 

—  juice  sugar  idde  1 . 818’ 

—  Miner’s  Victoria . vti t 

Niagara .  74’ 

—  —  seoriltngs'., . .  '63 

—  phylloxera . snr,  8  3 

—  Poughkeepsie  Red . 21)1 

—  —  owuer .  87 

—  queries. . . . imi 

—  Riesling  .  595 

—  Seuupernong.  from  cuttings.  07 

—  seedling*  through  the  Win¬ 

ter . .  . . ;m 

—  seeds.  Niagara .  1*2 

—  to  plant .  159 

—  —  Victoria,  cuttings ,.»  to,  -jni 

—  wlue. .  J9l.Sn? 

Grapes,  bagging,  frost . 31 

—  —  prevent  mildew .  12, 

bone,  ground  ami  ashes . 28 1 

—  cross-fertilized . 285 

early .  Ml 

—  In  Dakota .  71. 166 

—  —  Delaware . 791 

—  —  Indiana.  Olitrul .  539 

—  -  Mtehlgau . 1*6 

—  keeping .  59ft 

—  on  a  bluff . . 539 

—  raising  .  675 

—  to  bag,  what  time .  IS2 

—  - when .  219 


Grape-vine,  ants  destroying . 395 

—  —  bark  louse . . . 235 

—  —  bones  In  trench . 138 

—  —  cutting . ........218 

—  —  destroyed  by  bugs . 523 

—  —  distance  apart . 459 

—  — egg  punctures... . . . 414 

—  —  for  grafting . . . 331 

—  —  green  bogs  on . 266 

—  —  hopper . 474 

—  — tnseetson. . . . 411 

—  — mildewing . 523 

—  —  neglected, . 182 

—  —  newlv  planted . 151 

—  —  Niagara,  care. . 448 

—  - transplanting,. . 879 

—  —  not  bearing . 507 

—  —  parasites . ..........235 

—  —  posts . ....166 

—  - length . . 159 

—  —  pruning  In  February . 102 

—  - when  frozen . ..102 

—  —  roots.  Injury  to . 234 

—  — rose  bugs  eatiug . 42? 

—  —  to  trim. ....  . 723 

—  -training . . 102 

Grape>  y,  cold,  structure  of . 314 

Grass.  Bermuda,  seed  of . 41 1 

—  Blue,  region  of  Kentucky — 475 

—  —  seed,  per  acre . S2? 

—  for  a  Texas  lawn . 379 

—  June  or  Blue . 448 

—  land,  plaster  on.  time . 251 

—  on  lowr  lands- . 331 

—  Orchard  and  Quack . 522 

—  — seed  per  acre . 475 

—  —  sowing . .658 

—  —  spreading . .  . 522 

—  —  time  to  sow,  quantity _ *27 

—  seed  for  shady  lawn . 184 

—  >  sowing...  . . . 314 

—  Squirrel-Tall .  522 

—  Timothy,  time  to  cut . 522 

Grasses,  coarse,  to  eradicate...  691 

—  for  wet  lands. . US 

Gravel  in  horse . .  ,759 

Grub,  white,  to  destroy . 627 

Guano,  different . 266 

Guenon's  milch  cows,  book  on. .299 
Guernsey  cattle,  breeders  of. . .  .459 

—  or  Holstein  for  beef  and  but¬ 

ter  .  523 

—  —  Jerseys . . . 459 

Guinea  fowl  s , . .  . 528 

—  —  eggs  time  to  hatch . S95 

Goitre  in  cow . 595 

Hams  to  keep  from  skippers  ..  55 
Harrow  Acme,  about.. . 150 

—  La  Dow  about . . . . 150 

—  spring  tooth. . . ....347 

—  sulky . 379 

Hawk  Moth . 691 

Hav  caps . . 166 

—  —  who  makes . .  .  ....283 

—  cutter,  Cununlng’3  kuives 

for .  . . . ..743 

—  or  bran  for  horses . 55 

—  pres*  .  . . 204 

Heu  v  es  In  horse.  . . . .  491 

Hedge  plan',  barberry  as . 507 

--  barberry  In  Wls . 62? 

—  cost  per  rod.  ....  . 184 

—  Uue . . . 1.59 

—  Osage-Orange,  to  cut . 182 

—  Fyracanth . .  235 

Helfe  rln  calf,  udder  enlarged .  .524 

—  losing  her  calf.  . 748 

—  time  fo  breed ....  - . 595 

—  with  mad  Itch . 723 

--  coming  tn . 83i 

Help  from  Castle  Garden . 314 

Hes*!an  fly . ,......s25 

Heu  manure,  applying . 118 

—  —  value  of . 1:34 

—  yielding  a  profit  ol  $5  a. year.  23 
Hens  as  I  a  vers,  Hamburgh  or 

Spanish...  . . . 219 

—  eutine  eggs  . . 283 

—  —  feathers . 150 

—  feed  for  - ........  ......  315 

—  —  winter  lay  lng . 134 

Hennery  for  100  fowls . 522 

Hlckorv-nuts  not  sprouting _ 71 

Hoeing  plants,  when . fill 

Hog-ringer  . 775 

—  with  erysipelas.  . 62? 

Hogs,  nutlohokes  for.  ..  IIS 

—  corn  grou  niiorna  ground  for 

.  250 

—  eating  after-birth . 475 

—  feed  for . 2US 

—  feeding  corn . 23 

—  -  fodder  crops  for. . . . 133 

—  gTalnfor...  . 16« 

—  Jersey  Red  . 103 

—  —  where  to  buy .  37 

—  I  lee  on  .  133,  379 

—  peas  for  fattening .  235 

—  - -tames  for .  . . so? 

—  sciwinF  ••  ul'-cr*  In,... . 595 

—  Yorkshlresor  Foui....  Ab1""* 

Hollow  horn .  .  ...591 

Hoi ly-bork.  Rural  C'hater  where 

to  buy .  1S1 

Holstein*  as  hardy  as  Ayrshire. 707 

"Hocks”  In  horses, . 895 

Hop  culture . 201 

—  house  ventilation.  .  . 3-46 

Horse  bleeding  at  nostril . 234 

—  draft, treatment . .  ...  70 

—  eating  illrt  . 97,  235 

—  —  course  food . .  71 

—  —litter  .  . 759 

—  Freneh-Cauadian  and  Nor¬ 
man  .  7*5 

—  hair  of,  coming  off . 895 

—  heavy  work,  feed  for . 475 

—  hide-bound . 70 

—  in  bad  condition . 411 

—  kicked  on  hock  Joint.. ......  285 

—  lame. . ...  250 

—  —  in  coffin  bone . 791 

—  —  fore-leg . . .  611 

—  mint  for  bees .  55 

—  old,  treatment  of .  611 

—  purging . 743 

—  question  . . 878 

—  suffering  from  curb . 626 

—  Indigestion . .411 

—  tender-footed .  23 

—  watering . TO 

—  win '-sucking, . 267,826 

—  with  broken  teeth . 55 

—  —  bruised  leg . 74S 

—  —  colic . 879 

—  —  chronic  sore  throat... . 183 

—  —  diarrhoea . . . 759 

—  —  fetlock  Joint  weak . 475 

—  —  ttstulo . 65ft 

—  —gravel.,,,  . ...759 

—  —  knee-cap  displaced . 775 

—  —  lame  shoulder . . . 526 

—  —  maxillary  glands  enlarg¬ 

ed . 296 

—  —  megrims . . 299 

—  —  navicular  disease . 395 

—  -  “pink  ••ye” . 61’ 

—  sheath  .‘wollen . 627 

—  —  shoulder  ailment . . . 475 

—  —  slavering .  .  S22 

—  —  sore  shoulders .  .  .  ,v 

—  —  “splints  "In  leg  ..  626 

—  —  string-halt . 0S1 

—  —  swelling  on  neck  ..7 . 379 

—  —  lender  fool . 6?5 

—  —  wludgal)  _ 181 

Horses,  bran  or  hav  for .  35 

—  eating  carrot* . .  395 

—  English  part . . . jsn 

—  grain,  dry.  chopped  for.  ..  S26 

—  having  heave*. . 491 

—  In  stable,  feed .  70 

—  market,  future . 1*1 

—  slohbcrlo g ,  f td  on  clovpr  ...  522 

—  warla  >>n  leg^  .  71 

—  with  “twoks '' .  95 

—  —  lampns . . . 507 

—  —  “pinkeye”.  . 

—  — spinal  tnenlti gel  Is . 201 

—  —  •  wolt  icrth  “in  . .  ....  791 

Horse's  eye  *>>rv.  treatment  ..  .611 

—  feet,  on  floor  or  manure . 134 

—  foot  calked . Ill 

—  —  Injury . 299 

—  —  thorn’..  .  774 

—  —  thrush  in.  675 

—  hoof,  sand  crack  In . . 378 

—  hoof*,  crack'  d .  .  ..,.150 

—  leg  swelling  . .  55 

—  loins,  week  ...  HI 

—  neck,  wart,  blood  on . 791 

—  slienfh  swollen  . 507 

Hot-bed,  oiled  muslin  for . 116 
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Huckleberries,  propagating . 299 

Hydraulic  rams . 134 

Ice-lionse  without  sawdust. .  675 

—  melting . . . .......791 

Incubation  .  308 

Tncuhator  holding  130  eggs. . 71 

incubators . 251 

Indian  Territory,  settlement  In.  150 

Ink.  black,  good .  202 

Insect  eublnct.  to  make . 475 

Insects,  fumigating  apparatus.  .363 

—  petroleum  emulsions . .830 

Irrigating  a  small  trult  farm.  ...298 
Ivy,  Poison  and  Virginia,  differ- 

enCo . 507 

.Tacks,  Spanish . 2Gi 

.Tersey  cattle,  live  black  points..  23 

—  i  —  murkltiJS.. .  .  39 

—  cross  for  dairy  . 234 

Jerseys  and  AMeruevs. . 347,  459 

—  - difference  in . 491 

Kalnlt,  cost  of . 475 

—  Tor  onions . . . 831 

—  wliat  Is . 127 

Kalinin  lallfolia  . 150 

Kansas  lands . 55 

Knee-c.a  p  displaced . 775 

—  —  slipping . 723 

Knife,  revolving . 150 

lamb,  abnormal . .  55 

Lambs,  prlug  shearing . 059 

—  with  goitre... .  88 

Laninas  In  horses . 507 

Luna,  dry.  plowing  and  harrow- 

log .  611 

—  “  run  down."  treatment . 659 

—  sandy  river, crop  to  benefit. .475 

—  wet.. . 050 

grasses  a  ml  grain  for. .....  1 1 3 

worn,  clay  subsoil . 4i5 

bands.  deSWt,  law  as  to . 759 

—  inKans&s. . 55 

—  public.  In  Nebraska . 775 

Landowner  removing  trees .  1 

him  chicks,  markings . 459 

Langstroth  nivr, Inside  measure¬ 
ment . .  . 71 

Laurel.  Moumalu . ,.,150 

I ai vender  plant . .759 

l,nwn  mowers . .  ...vo-l 

Lawns  and  yards,  book  on . 395 

—  fertilizer  for . 299 

Sir  La  who,  J.  B..  address  of . 379 

Lenf-rnller. . 627 

Leather  ns  a  fertilizer  . 182 

Leghorns,  Brown,  point*,  of  ex¬ 
cellence . 5'.4 

Lettuce,  mildew  on . 814 

Ltoc,  green,  on  roses . 475 

—  on  cattle . 232 

—  —  hogs . 133 

—  -  —  remedy . . 879,  475 

—  — stock,  remedy... . ,...118 

Life  insurance . 201 

Miles,  btgh-prlced . 411 

—  JaoaD,  how  to  raise.. . S?9 

LUlum  Harris!!  etc . . 149 

LI  ly  of  the  Valley .  . . . 55 

Lime, applying . 28 

—  concrete,  value  of. . 395 

—  In  the  soil . 379 

—  old,  left  from  plastering . 363 

Limestone,  ground,  a  fertilizer..  181 

Linseed  cake  to  milch  cows .  7 

Liquid  manure . 712 

Litmus  paper,.  . 280 

Loan  ami  Building  Associations, 331 
Locust,  honey  cuttings.......  ...251 

Macrobasl*  nlbtda . 459 

••  Mad  Itch  " . 743 

Malt  Sprouts  and  manure . 150 

Mangels  for  slock,  growing . 113 

—  growing . ...118 

Mantis  Carcdtna . 627 

—  praying  . 627 

Manure,  applying,  Fall  orSpring.742 

—  buying . 827 

—  car-loads,  agents . 70 

—  cellar . '65 

—  —  concrete  floor  for . 626 

—  coke  ushes  as  . . 627 

com  cobs  for .  55 

—  for  corn . 475 

—  —  wheat  land,  clay  subsoil.. 475 

- hen . 282 

—  —  und  ashes,  applying . 118 

—  —  applying  . 118 

—  —  for  corn . 234 

—  —  value  of . Bit 

—  horse.  . 523 

—  —  on  poor  land . 523 

—  liquid . 742 

—  —  for  strawberries . 315 

—  mixed,  care  of  . ...  219 

—  on  plowed  ground....  .......  71 

—  phosphate  for  wheat  land. .  .175 

—  pig,  to  save  or  not .  L5 

—  sea-weed  as  a . . .  611 

—  sod”*  ...  ...  ...............182 

spreader.  Kemp . 166 

—  steaming... . 202 

—  green . . .202 

Map  Of  the  C.  S.  . 159 

Mare  difficult  to  get  with  fuab..528 

—  feed  too  much  corn . 475 

—  In  foul,  working  .  ..  25 

—  working,  food  for..... ...... ,.2k> 

Maryland,  Eas  ern .  132 

Maxillary  planus  In  horses,  en¬ 
larged . -  . 293 

.Meadow,  pasturing  In  Fall . 611 

Meadows,  top-dressing. .  ..6,5 

Meal,  corn  nod  cob . 70,  *  75 

—  cotton-seed  and  corn  for 

cows .  234 

—  oil  for  milch  cows .  ...234 

Medical  and  hygienic  papers.... 103 

Megrims  in  a  norse . 299 

.Merino  bucks,  where  to  get......  39 

Milk,  bloody . 791 

—  —  cause . 595 

—  cream,  not  separating . 523 

—  cows  holding  up . 742 

—  feeding  for . 775 

—  Id  bottles .  ...  ...134 

number  of  pounds  to  make  a 

pound  of  butter . 1st 

—  producer,  oats  or  corn ....... .204 

—  quart  of.  w  eight  of . 743 

—  rich.  . 133 

—  room . 89 

—  setting,  systems  of . 826 

—  tank,  brick . 165 

—  t  ubes,  to  buy . 151.827 

—  watery . 

Milking  tie  vices,  an  1 1-scl  r. ...... .453 

Millet,  Herman,  time  to  sow.  ...  87 

—  or  what  to  benefit  land . 475 

Mills,  grist,  good . 791 

Minks,  bailing  ...  . 55 

Mites  on  poultry . 523 

"Mixing”  . 87 

.Mole skins,  preserving . . .827 

Molt*  eating  grubs  . ...731 

"Moon”  blindness  in  horse . 395 

Molli,  Handmaid . 675 

Muck  swamps  . .  742 

Mulberry,  Downing's  Kver-boar 

lug . 

—  -Russian.. . 119,298 

—  —  from  seed . 

—  —  monoecious  or  dioecious...  71 

—  —  where  to  buy . 707 

Mule,  rations  for . 790 

Natural  history,  paper  devoted 

to . 379 

Naturalists,  salary  of . 595 

Navicular  disease . 611 

II.  horsi .  895  -  , 5 

Nebraska  lands,  public  In .  775 

"  Nigger  ”  from  soap  factories.  .659 

Oak  for  posts,  time  to  cut . 611 

Oat  stubble,  bow  to  treat. .  . 523 

Oats  f'*T  hay,  time  to  sow . 363 

—  Pringle- *  American  Tri¬ 

umph . 119 

—  Russian.  Probestelr. . . 150 

—  rust-proof  for  grazing,  time 

to  how.  . . 627 

—  tothuuere .  ......... ,.131 

—  Welcome  .  166 

CEcanthus  nlvcus . 411,  691 

oil,  lubricating,  from  lard . 39.6 

—  surface  Indications  of . 2i)2 

Oleander,  treatment  of . 507 

ituloa,  earliest  variety .  89 

—  maggot.  I'M 

—  —  destroy . 5:h.i 

-  seed  . 748 

-  sets  to  plant . 791 

unions,  growing  north,  how  far. 595 

—  mlxi  'g . 219 

—  most  prolific . 182 

—  queries . 66 


Onions,  storing  in  Winter, .  7 

—  yield  per  acre . 595 

Orange  from  seed.  . 235 

Orchard  bearing  knotty  fruit... 539 

—  five  years  old,  to  prune . 166 

—  grass  sowing. ,  . 658 

—  rows,  fruit,  small,  between. .474 

—  trimming . . . 539 

Osage-orange  hedges  to  cut . 182 

Ox  eating  corn  ir.enl  . 427 

Oxen  w-  rklnv.  food  for . 879 

P'  ciflc  Tunnel  Co . 150 

Paint  for  farm  wagons,  etc..  .  28 

—  —  out-bulldlngs . 266 

—  — roof  .  595 

Paper  devoted  so  sheen  . 131 

—  felt  or  tuunila  fur  lining . .363 

Paradise  stock  apples  ou  what.  807 
Paris  green,  applying  with  the 

hand . . 815 

Parturient  fever . 133 

Pasture  crop  for  hogs . 133 

—  old,  for  wheat .  .  175 

Pastures,  permanent  fertilizers 

for . 659 

—  —  grasses .  .  659 

Pnste  (nr  bags. . . . 219 

Patents,  inquiries . 231 

Posts,  asb  Tor  . 983 

—  foi  grape-vines. . 166 

Tea  for  family  use .  . 285 

—  mildew  . 959 

—  Stratagem . 7117 

Peas,  weevils,  to  prevent . 395 

—  bu* it  heat . .  ...  — 08 

—  for  fatl  cuing  hogs . 235 

Pecan  tints.  . 895 

l’each  In  Iowa  . 411 

—  leaf  curl,. . 411 

—  Prait . 204 

Peaches  for  Michigan . 282 

—  In  New  Hampshire . 712 

—  pears  etc  .  from  seed . 201 

—  shipping,  distance  . 314 

—  trees  from  Rochester  In  Ten¬ 

nessee  . .175 

—  —  hardiest  — . . 235 

—  —  manure  for . 707 

—  —  not  se'tlug  trult . 25 

Pear,  Clapp1’*,  tune  to  ripen. . 659 

—  culture,  book  on .  7 

—  dwarf,  propagation  of . 627 

—  Le  Conte .  . 151 

—  orclin  rd..  . . 

Pears  In  Missouri . 648,  759 

—  op  apple  roots . . 759 

—  tree  not  bearing . sot 

—  trees,  distance  apart . 613 

—  —  muriate  of  potash  for . 194 

Peppermint  on  dry  ground . 691 

Peruvian  guano.. .  .  . . 2*3 

Petrol**  um  emulsions. . "Wi 

Phosphate.  S.  C.  who  sell  7 . 743 

Phylloxera  grape.. . 50* 

Pig,  book  on  .  267 

—  having  kidney  worms.  ..459,  807 

—  manure,  to  save  or  not . 175 

—  wmk  In  buck . 627 

—  with  “  shivers”. . . . 459 

—  worms  . . . ........459,807 

—  allluv. .  ..  . . 86 

Pigs,  Cheshire . 151 

—  Chester*  Whit  es . 288 

—  crosses  of  large  and  small... 610 

—  Duroe  . 266 

—  dying  with  apoplexy...  ....  475 

—  Fall  feed  for  . .659 

—  —  Winter  feed  for.. . 713 

—  feed  for,  dry  or  wet.  . 475 

—  giving  chloroform  to. . . .....266 

-  ltci  m. 

’  —  overfed,  treatment . .  522 

—  pure-bred,  denier  In . 691 

—  sick  . . 411 

—  Spring  . 363 

—  too  much  feed  for . . . ,475 

—  weaning  411 

—  with  Indigestion . 282 

—  —  thumps  . .  .  ..  . 331 

—  Yorkshire,  who  keeps. ......  827 

Pineapple,  soil  for  .  .....659 

—  trees.  Ins  ets  Injuring . 166 

—  -  -  1.71 

“  Pink  eye” . 

Pipe  for  carrying  water.. . 395 

—  water,  cheap  . .88 

Pleuro-pneumonin,  contagious, 

svniptomsof  . 620 

Plow,  Economist,  where  made. .691 

—  Ccntennlnl  Swivel . 381 

—  Kub-solltu  (ruck  patches _ 102 

.  -  2 

Plows  steel,  wooden  beams . 3-7 

Plymouth  Rocks. origin  of . 133 

—  —  points  of  excellence . 522 

Plum,  Bassett’s  Amcr  . 231 

—  Chickasaw  as  a  hedge . 49 1 

—  dropping  fruit  ......  ...102 

—  Mooney  and  Lombard . 522 

—  trees,  currnllotipon . 427 

—  -  In  poultry  yards . 969, 522 

not  bearing  ...  . . -WIT 

Plums  for  No  . ........713 

n  Dakota . 

Poisoning  blood  In  colt . 234 

Polled  Angus  bull  . i-i 

—  cattle.  Angus  Aberdeen... . .  .151 

Pomegranate,  Vick’s. . 379 

Pop-corn,  to  dry . 611 

Pork, brine  for  .....  . . 70 

—  salting  uud  barreling........  23 

—  —  without  brine  . 134 

Posts,  Cedar,  lasting . 707 

—  oak.  time  to  cut . ,.611 

Potush,  different  forms.  . 208 

—  mixed  with  superphosphate 

.  .775 

—  muriate  with  bone  meal . 791 

Potato  beetles,  arsenic  for _ ..2.98 

—  best  for  late  plautlng  . 315 

—  bllvht  . 707 

—  culture . . 815 

—  dig  ei  127 

—  —  Mon.  Lightning  . 539 

—  Manure,  how  . 315 

—  O.K.  Mammoth  .  20.3 

—  seed  belle  —  . .  . .. .  .  89,  299 

—  stalk  borer .  691 

—  Wall's  Orange,  where  to  buy 

. .  71 

—  aslleson  .,  . 963 

—  as  stock  feed . . ....712,775 

Potato  erosslng . 759 

—  covered  with  m»ty  spots — 712 

—  cutting  for  planting . 331 

—  dropping  In  furrow . 315 

—  F.xtrn  Early . 659 

—  fertilizers  . .  790 

—  for  hogs, .  ..  . . 807 

—  —  seed, size . . ...  ..108 

—  from  seed  bulls,  growing _ 595 

—  keeping  In  Winter  . 448 

—  —  until  Juno  .  . . 791 

—  lnnd  preparing  for . .759 

—  like  old  Peaehblow . 427 

—  male  and  female . 132 

—  manure  for. best . . . 1RI 

—  mixing  . 743 

—  on  sod  .  166 

—  origin  of . 7«1 

—  planting,  Rural’e  method..  ..119 

—  pol  .  . 

—  raising  on  shares . 165 

—  Rip  al's  best  yield . 182 

—  senh  In...  . 71 

—  scabby . 271 

—  sweet  raising . 218,595 

—  varieties,  apace . .  ..203 

—  yield,  large  at  R.  0 . 182,  759 

Poultry  (urm,  starting . 522 

—  forming  profitable . 250 

—  periodical  ..491 

—  suffering  with  roup . 523 

—  sunflower  seed  for . 266 

—  yard  fence  .  266 

Propagating  shrubs . 4'27 

Proud  flesh  . 202 

Prunes,  Gorman,  where  to  get..  89 
Pruning  fruit  trees  . . 299 

—  time  .....  . . 204 

Psocus  vonosu* . 595 

Pulley  tackle,  power  of . fill 

Pumpkins  . ,289 

Pyrethruni  ro«eum  seed . 448 

Quince,  champion  on  seedlings.  181 

—  for  Ohio.  . . 80S 

Quinces,  bear,  when .  . 459 

—  In  Orange  Co . . .  17) 

—  salt  foi  ....  . 011 

—  with  yellow  rust . 611 

Racks,  stock  . 39 

Raisins,  grapes  muklng . 807 

Raspberry,  best . . . 491 

—  Brandywine,  hardy . 267 


Raspberry, canes bearlngfrult..  39 

—  canes  punctured . 691 

—  for  home  use .  55 

—  —  Va  . . . 707 

—  fungus  growth  on . .  39 

—  large  ...  . 267 

—  Marlboro  . . 204 

—  Shaffer  Colossal . 539 

—  Thornless . 595 

Raspberries . 166 

—  Shaffer's,  Superb,  Hansel!.. .659 

—  spreading  . 175 

—  nickering . 55 

—  suckers,  henring..... . 411 

—  wild,  planting  . 102 

—  —  transplanting . 827 

Rennu  luxurlans  . 150 

Red  Cedar,  berries  of . ,....204 

Bex  Magnus,  Is  it  good? . 611 

Khubarn,  to  reset,  time.  . 427 

Rice  si  raw,  use  of  .  675 

Ringbone . .  .  879 

—  worms  lu  cattle . 133,  202 

Roof,  paint,  for  . 595 

Roller,  staves  to  keen  in  place. .  131 
Root  cellar  in  side-lull . . ,459 

—  grafts  . ......201 

—  house . 898 

Rose  bug*  outing  grape  vines.  ..427 

—  (Inn.  Jacqueminot . 475 

Roses,  grafting,  etc-,  hook  on. ..363 

—  llce.greeu,  on . 475 

—  mixing  . 71 

—  polyantha . . . 149 

—  Scotch  . , . .149 

—  white  0.\  on  . 282 

Roup  in  fowls . 523,  826 

Rubber  bools,  mending . 299 

Rupture,  umbilical,  In  filly . 523 

Rye  for  milch  cows . 184 

—  Spring  for  pasture . 315 

Sait  for  stock .  182,303 

Sarsaparilla  roots . 658 

Sawdust  . 282 

—  fur  bedding  stock . 827 

saw  mill,  Novelty  . 589 

—  —  Monarch  Lightning . 150 

Saws,  cro-6-Cut . 71 

Scaly  logs  lu  chickens. .  260, 523 

Scours  In  cow . 378 

—  -  sheen  . 775 

Scratches  ui  horses .  203 

Son  kale  In  Ill . 71 

—  weed  as  u  manure,  valueof..61! 

to  apply  to  lnnd  . 395 

Seed  catalogues,  foreign .  71 

—  curn  selecting . 643 

—  drill,  best.  . .203 

Seeding  grass  land  to  buck¬ 
wheat . 395 

Seeds  of  strawberries . 491 

i Italkty  of.  . 659 

Sheep  and  cows. . 378 

—  —  wool,  paper  devoted  to...  131 

—  barn  86 

—  block  In  flock . 166 

—  breeding,  feed  for . 208 

-  -  cds  . - . 902 

—  care  of  . 675 

—  Cotswold  to  huy . 52S 

—  fattening,  feed  for . 826 

—  for loaeresof clover. ........  23 

Hampshire  .  7 

—  Merino  bucks,  where  to  get.  39 

—  oil-meal  for  . .....2U2 

—  onthep'alns . ,166 

—  rnek  . 21)2 

—  raising  work  on . 659 

Shropshire  .  7 

—  South  Down,  registry  of. _ 491 

—  to  the  acre  . 6JS 

—  witliaeough.  . . 71 

-  brain  bladder  worms ....  395 

—  —  depraved  appetites . 184 

—  —  scours  .  775 

—  —  stretches . 523 

—  —  worms  lu  head . 298 

Shingles,  Immersing  in  tur . 459 

—  oak.  time  to  cut . 611 

Short  horns  crossed  with  Hol- 

.  175 

—  Dutch... .  86 

—  In  New  England .  ...807 

Shoulders,  sore  of  horse .  70 

Shrubs,  propagat  ion  of  -  . 427 

Signal  Service  report . 184 

Silk  culture,  work  on . 395 

Skin,  tanning  with  hair  on . 150 

Slavering  In  a  horse . 922 

Snitlax  grow  lb...  . ....875 

Smut  in  corn. . ..fill 

wheat  . 

Soao  factory  waste,  value  of..  .,1159 

—  whale  oil  for  toe  borer . 119 

Soda  us  a  manure . |82 

Soli  nnatyls,  cost  of....... . 66 

Sorrel,  to  kill . , . 475 

Sorghum,  Branching  seed  of.. -.118 

—  -  to  treat  - 

—  Juice  di  fecal Ing.  Stewart 

process . . . 626 

—  nutans,  seed  of  .  . 379 

—  sirups,  trouble  with . 743 

Son  tb  Downs,  breeder  of  ...  .191 

Sows,  brooding  «Our  milk  for.. .2-3 
Spinal  meningitis  In  hag . 411 

—  —  horses  . . 201 

Splenic  fever  In  cattle . 395 

"npUnto”  In  horse's  leg . 628 

Squash  bugs,  destroying . 70 

—  vino-borer .  234 

Squashes,  fertilizer  on  sandy 

soli . 235 

Stable  arrangements . 133 

—  cleanliness  o( . 

—  floors  . 165 

Stalls  for  calves. ...  86 

Starch  limiting,  potato . 127 

Stock  book,  best  . 119 

—  for  a  farmer . ,23, 1 19 

—  breeds,  best  . 203 

farm,  starting . f?.l4 

feoi  I,  potati  >cs  a*  . 

—  feeding  | mi ta tors  to . 775 

—  kept  on  too  acres. . . S7 

Llci  m.  r<  edj . 

rnek*...., .  Ml 

Stove-wood,  sawing . . . 2tti 

Strawberry  .a  market .  55 

—  bed.  manure  for  . 321 

—  —  manuring . S2(i 

—  beds,  weeds  in . ,..S15 

—  best,  largest . 459 

—  Pig  Bob  . 459,643 

—  Charles  Downing,  to  buy _ 459 

—  culture,  book  on .  150,317 

—  for  K ansas . . . —  .507 

—  market,  early . 363 

—  James  Vick,  where . 55,  473 

—  Jersey  Queen,  pistillate. .831, 475 

—  larwest . 459 

—  plants,  cutting  off  buds . 363 

—  —  male,  to  tell . 443 

—  —  setting  out . 491 

—  —sick..., . ,..4"7 

—  —  to  mulch . ,759 

—  seed . 449 

—  the  largest, . 475 

—  Wilson,  losing  Its  vigor . 49i 

Strawberries . 166 

—  ashes  for . 7(17 

—  bone  meal  or  asbes . 661 

—  for  home  use . 627 

—  —  market . 627 

—  —  new  bed . .219 

- new  N.  H . 807 

- Va . 707 

—  from  seed . 507 

—  largest . 235 

—  late,  good . 411 

—  on  limestone  soil . 595 

—  Miner’s  Prolific  or  Sharpless.523 

—  pistillate,  to  tell . 379 

—  with  Manchester . 491 

wood-ashes  for . 611 

Stretches  in  sheep . 523 

String  halt  in  horse . 381 

Stump  puller . 299 

—  —  to  buy . 507 

—  —  tackle . 611 

stnmns.  dynamite  removing  ..  595 

Suffolk  Swine . ....266 

8 UK ur  cane,  Eurly  Amber  or 

Farlj  Orange . . . ihi 

Sulphur  around  fruit  trees..,,,.  299 

Sumach  and  its  use . . .459 

Sunflowers  for  chicks . 118,  261! 

Swale  draining . 23 

Swine.  rrii.Mi"!  qf  largo  and 
small . 610 

—  Duroc . 266 

—  Jersey  Red . 266 

—  with  worms,  remedy . 627 

Syrlnga . 182 


Tan-bark  ashes,  spent . 474  B( 

Tannery  refuse  as  a  fertilizer..  .475  — 

Tanning  skins,  a . 150  Bi 

Fenugreek,  what  Is? . 363  — 

Teusintn . 150  Bl 

Territories,  settling,  choice  of  III 

place. .  127  O 

Texas,  Southern,  fruits  for . 591  l’l 

Thermometer,  dairy,  floating. .  .230  C< 

1  hlstlcs,  elders,  golden  rods,  to  Di 

kill  . . 379  F* 

Thiirn  lu  horse'*  foot .  774  F< 

Thrashing,  ho  so  power . 234  Ft 

Throat  sore  In  horse,  chronic. ..IRS  Gi 

Thumps  m  pigs . . . J4.831  Hi 

Ticks  on  cattle . . .  7 

Timothy  and  clover  with  buck-  14 

wheut . . ....395  — 

Tobacco  for  homo  use,  prepar-  Hi 

ing.  . 675  — 

—  ground  poor . 284  — 

—  stems  for  niniiure . 166  — 

Tomato,  early . 427  — 

Tree  cricket,  . . . 691  — 

Trees  fora  wind  break . 7J3  In 

—  pine,  planting  seed . 150  Jr 

Truck  patches . . . .  Hr?  — 

Tuberose,  keeping . 611  Ll 

Tulips  not,  blooming . 459  — 

Turkeys,  Bronz>* .  2o4  M 

—  — cost  of  eggs . 395  M 

—  —  where  to  luiv . B7,  791 

—  feeding  young . 539  Ni 

Turnip  plants,  wintering . 67> 

Ulcers.  scrofu'tniH.  in  hogs . 595  PI 

Vegetables  at  the  8.  for  the  N . . .  r*t  PI 

—  keeping . 233 

—  —  in  Winter . 535  — 

—  mixing,  distance  apart . 507  — 

Veterlnar*  b  ok  . .  .  ,395  — 

—  work  on  horse* . 427  — 

Vinegar  barrels,  holes  In . 204  — 

—  elder  to  make . 613  — 

—  from  grapes . . 769  — 

—  making  Iti  a  cistern .  71  — 

—  vinryurd  planting. . . 87  — 

Virginia  about  Norfolk . tS3  — 

Wall,  concrete . 133  — 

Walk,  gravel  forgrouuds . iv.9  — 

Walnuts.  European,  price  of... .  89  — 

Warts .  2  — 

—  black  on  trees . 379  — 

—  bleeding,  on  horse’s  legs _ 7! 

—  blood  on  horse’s  neck....... .791  Pi 

—  on  eat  tic . ,743  Pc 

Water  for  Irrigation,  prior  — 

right... . 314  — 

—  hard . 134  — 

—  pipes,  cheap .  39  — 

—  raising . 174  — 

—  wheel,  screw, . . . 610  — 

Watermelons,  mixing  with  lb 

squashes,  etc . 87  lb 

Washington  Ter.,  about .  790  Rl 

Weasels,  to  cutcli.,. . . 363  fjc 

Weeds  In  walks,  to  destroy _ 613  — 

Well, driven,, . . 118,249  — 

—  —  trouble . 115  St 

Wells,  artesian . . 759  Si: 

Wen  or  tumor,  cure  for . 523  S\ 

Whale-oil  soap  for  borer. . .  .119,  ts2  — 

Wheat  and  clov*  r  roots,  length. (ill  — 

—  B-b.  centennial  in  . . .  — 

—  Hessian  ffv  attacking . 826  — 

—  land,  elay  subsoil . 475  - 

—  mix,  will  It?. . 743  Y, 

—  not  a  Irerry . 643 

—  on  an  ohl  pasture... . 475 

—  —  on  clover  god,  manure  for.475 

—  Palestine.. . 204  m 

—  premiums . 411  ci 

—  Ruual  . 308  c< 

—  Ruual’s  distribution,  best... 627  rj, 

—  salt  on . 182  ni 

—  seed,  old . 613  n, 

—  smut  In . «595  F( 

—  Spring  to  the  acre . 743  _ 

—  Surprise . 627 

—  —  to  get . . 811  _ 

Whitewash,  durable  . 7  rji 

Willow  sprout.-,  to  kill . 895  «, 

Wind -break,  trees  tor . . . 723 

—  mill* . 282  m 

—  s-  ten-horse  power . S3i 

—  wind-sucking . . 826  _ 

Wine  from  Concord  grapes . 742  w| 

—  —  from  native  grapes . 791  gv 

—  grope . . . 867  tc 

—  making,  book  on . 363  T, 

Wire-worms . .426 

—  —  fighting...  . . ....507  vv 

Witch ,  grass, buck  wheat  killing. 775 

Wood  »  shea . 202 

Woodchucks  gnawing  fruit 

trees .  . . 411  „ 

—  powder  post  In . 675  *v 

Woodland,  renewing . .330  ;/ 

Wool,  Angora . 743  k* 

—  cottcL . 522  "I1 

Wolf-in  the-iall . »;  J,' 

'*  Wolf  teeth  "  In  horses . 791 

Worm*  brain-bladder . ..,.896  *-») 

—  In  a  horse...., . 20S 

—  -In  head  of  sheep . 298 

—  —  lu  bogs . . . ,...203 

—  In  *w inn,  remedy. . . ...623 

Wyandotte  chickens —  . 507  ~ 

Yorkshlre  swine,  who  deals  In.. 827 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Barn.  3600  . 844  — 

—  cheap  .  892  — 

—  economical . 892  — 

—  general  purpose . 248  — 

—  model,  a . 67  — 

—  plan,  excellent.., . 703  — 

—  plan  of . 190  — 

—  —  wanted . 104  ~ 

Barus,  farm . 17B 

Cellar,  barn . 232  — 

House,  country,  cost  $1,000 . 421  — 

Piggery,  good . .472  — 

School  house,  country . 769,853  — 

—  modern . . 789  — 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Bucks,  number . 470  “ 

Castration . 470 

Docking . ..470 

Dorset  Dread . 104  _ 

England,  sheep  fairs  In  . 854  _ 

Ewes,  French .  82 

Fleece*,  houvy . 700 

French  ewe* .  82 

Lambing  time. . 170  _ 
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